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PROCEEDINGS AND. DEBATES OF THE 94” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, January 27, 1975 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
offered the following prayer: 


He restorest my soul: He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake.—Psalms 23: 4. 

Almighty God our Father, who hast 
made us for Thyself so that our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in Thee, 
lead us we pray Thee, from the persistent 
pressures of pursuing problems into the 
green pastures and beside the still waters 
of prayer and meditation. 

Give to us quiet confidence for the 
facing of these hours, intrepid courage 
for the living of these days and creative 
faith for the tasks that confront us. 
Chosen to lead our people in these critical 
times, make us instruments of Thy will 
for the healing of our Nation and our 
world. 


“Sit our feet on lofty places; 
Gird our lives that they may be 
armored with all God-like graces, 

In the fight to set men free, 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage 
that we fail not man nor Thee!” 


Bless’ the family of our beloved col- 
league, Jonn C. KLUCZYNSKI, who has 
gone home to be with Thee. Comfort 
them with Thy presence and give them 
strength for the days ahead. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has 
examined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Heiting, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on January 24, 1975 the Pres- 
ident approved and signed a joint res- 
olution of the House of the following 
title: 

H.J. Res, 1. Joint resolution extending the 
time within which the President may trans- 
mit the budget message and the economic 
report to the Congress, 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 15 United States Code 1204(a), 
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the Chair appoints as members of the 
Joint Economic Committee the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
Messrs. PATMAN, BOLLING, REUSS, MOOR- 
HEAD of Pennsylvania, HAMILTON, LONG of 
Louisiana, Brown of Ohio, Brown of 
Michigan, Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. RoussELor. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
TO DISAPPROVE THE 5-PERCENT 
CEILING ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am, 
on Wednesday next, January 29, together 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'Neru), and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BURKE) introducing a resolu- 
tion which expresses the sense of Con- 
gress in opposition to President Ford’s 
proposal to hold social security cost-of- 
living increases to 5 percent this year. 

Under present law, social security pay- 
ments would automatically increase by 
8.7 percent, effective July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, millions of elderly Amer- 
icans have felt the devastating effects of 
rampant increases in the prices of al- 
most every basic commodity, especially 
food and fuel. 

As Congress develops policies and pro- 
grams to dampen inflation, reverse re- 
cession, and reduce our consumption of 
foreign oil, one of our first concerns must 
be equity. 

Certainly, we must take action to 
strengthen our economy. But as a respon- 
sible government, we must also protect 
those people who are most vulnerable to 
the ravages of rising prices. 

No group of people warrants our con- 
cern more than the millions of elderly, 
of disabled and of children who depend 
so heavily on social security benefits. 

President Ford’s proposal, however, 
puts the concerns of these needy people 
at the bottom of the list. 

Here is what the President's plan for 
rescinding the automatic cost of living 
escalator in social security payments 
would do. The plan would— 

Increase the average monthly benefit 
for a retired couple from $310 to only 
$325 rather than to $337 under the 8.7- 
percent increase; 

Increase the average monthly benefit 


for an individual from $186 to only $195 
rather than to $202; and 

Undermine the intent of Congress to 
make social security inflation proof. 

The President, then, wants to hold the 
average individual social security bene- 
fit increase to about $9 per month, which 
is $7 less than these needy people would 
receive if the automatic increase were to 
go into effect. 

This means that, between July and 
December of this year, the President 
wants to increase individual social secu- 
rity benefits by only $54 rather than the 
full 8.7-percent increase of $96. That is 
a loss of $42 per person. 

Mr. Ford has described this 5-percent 
ceiling on increases in social security 
benefits as a part of his program to com- 
bat recession and to reduce the consump- 
tion of imported oil. 

The President also maintains that his 
total package will produce the greatest 
equity. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that as far as the 
elderly and others receiving social secu- 
rity benefits are concerned, the Presi- 
dent's package is a shell game where the 
vulnerable end up the losers. 

Take, as an example, the President’s 
proposal to give taxpayers a rebate of 
12 percent of their income tax payments. 
For the elderly, who earn little or no 
taxable income and who depend pri- 
marily on social security, Mr. Ford’s re- 
bate plan would mean they get only a 
few dollars back. 

The rebate certainly will not make up 
for the loss of social security income they 
will incur if the President’s 5-percent 
ceiling is approved. 

Equally shortsighted, especially with 
respect to the millions of elderly people 
in the country whose sole means of sup- 
port is social security, is the President's 
program to pay $80 per person to those 
too poor to pay any income taxes. 

The reason I say this is that an indi- 
vidual would lose $42 of his social secu- 
rity benefits under the President's 5- 
percent ceiling. The rebate would, in 
effect, be worth only $38. 

For another example of the potential 
effect on social security recipients, 
especially the elderly, consider the 
President's energy proposals. 

Mr. Ford wants to place a $3 per bar- 
rel tax on imported oil and to decontrol 
all domestically produced petroleum. 

Individuals who depend on social 
security income will watch the Presi- 
dent’s income tax rebate quickly evapo- 
rate as their energy bills skyrocket. 

Many elderly people depend on their 
automobiles to take them to hospitals, 
to local centers, and for shopping. With 
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gas prices expected to go up at least 10 
cents per gallon under President 
Ford's plan, anyone driving a car which 
gets 15 miles per gallon just 5,000 miles 
per year will pay $33 extra a year for gas. 

Because the President also wants to 
raise the price of all petroleum products, 
home heating oil will increase by an esti- 
mated 11 cents per gallon. A person with 
a home which uses a modest amount of 
heating oil, about 500 gallons a year, will 
pay an additional $55 to stay warm. 

Mr. Speaker, there are obviously some 
families in this country that might be 
able to absorb these inflationary in- 
creases. 

But I feel certain that for the elderly 
and others who receive social security 
benefits, the combination of rising prices 
and reduced social security payments 
will spell nothing short of disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, confronted with the im- 
plications of President Ford’s program 
for America’s elderly and needy, Con- 
gress must refuse to approve any de- 
crease in the 8.7-percent-cost-of-living 
increase which social security recipients 
deserve to receive this coming July. 

Accordingly, I invite all Members of 
the House to join in cosponsoring the 
following resolution: 

H. Con. Res. — 

Whereas the President has proposed that 
the social security cost-of-living-benefit in- 
crease scheduled for this July be limited to 
5 percent; 

Whereas prices are rising at twice this 
level, imposing an especially serious burden 
on those Americans who must rely on social 
security benefit payments; 

Whereas the proposal for a five percent 
limit on social security benefit increases has 
caused great concern and distress to many 
Americans; and 

Whereas, the original intent of the social 
security cost-of-living-escalator provision 
was to protect beneficiaries from the uncer- 
tainties of the political process during infia- 
tionary periods: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that no legislation imposing 
a ceiling on social security cost-of-living- 
benefit increases be enacted. 


COORDINATING FEDERAL POLICY 
WITH RESPECT TO MANAGEMENT 
OF SHORTAGE OF NATURAL GAS 


(Mr, PREYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to coordinate Federal 
policy with respect to the management 
of shortage of natural gas. 

As many of you know, particularly you 
Members from the Southeast, natural 
gas curtailment plans ordered by the FPC 
have seriously affected industry. Textile 
plants rely on this clean burning fuel 
for their processing and it is absolutely 
essential for brickmaking and fertilizer 
production. Recently in North Carolina 
a fertilizer plant was closed for a week 
or more because it was unable to obtain 
sufficient supplies for its operation. It 
has been estimated that in North 
Carolina as many as 46,000 jobs could 
be affected if curtailments announced by 
Transcontinental Pipeline are allowed to 
remain in effect. 
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Thus, it is obvious that some kind of 
equitable distribution is essential if we 
are to avoid further economic distor- 
tions. Under my bill, the Federal Power 
Commission would be required to order 
curtailment plans in accordance with 
established criteria as cited in this bill 
and in the Emergency Petroleum Alloca- 
tion Act of 1973. In addition to providing 
for protection of sufficient supplies for 
residential and commercial customers 
which has been the policy of FPC in 
ordering curtailment plans, such plans 
will also provide for maintenance of pub- 
lic services, agricultural operations, and 
protection against loss of jobs and clos- 
ing of factories and businesses which 
may result from inability to acquire 
sufficient supplies of natural gas or al- 
ternative fuels. In order to accomplish 
this equitable distribution, the bill re- 
quires FPC to order interchange between 
natural gas pipeline companies if neces- 
sary to obtain the objectives as stated 
above. As you may know, Transco, which 
is the only pipeline serving North 
Carolina, is in severe curtailment where- 
as other pipelines have not been as hard 
hit by an inability to obtain supplies from 
the producer. This interchange would as- 
sure that no area would suffer unduly 
from shortages of natural gas. 

This legislation requires that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Federal 
Energy Administration work together in 
accomplishing equitable distribution and 
to manage the shortage in such a way 
that minimizes unemployment to the 
largest extent possible. However, if there 
is disagreement between the two agen- 
cies, the Federal Energy Administrator 
can direct the FPC to make modification 
in its plan to comply with the criteria 
set forth in this bill and in the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act. The 
FPC would continue to have jurisdiction 
and administration over distribution of 
natural gas. 

I believe there is considerable in- 
terest in the need for this kind of legis- 
lation and I am hopeful that early hear- 
ings will be held on the bill. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
HELP VICTIMS OF THE RECENT 
BLIZZARD 


(Mr. NOLAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the cruelest, 
most destructive, devastating blizzard of 
the 20th century struck Minnesota, Iowa, 
and South Dakota little more than 2 
weeks ago. For three unbelievable days 
and nights the 80-mile winds blasted the 
shelterless prairies burying homes and 
barns, cars and cattle, and highways and 
towns in drifts up to 30 feet high. As 
the storm intensified, the thermometer 
plunged to 70 below zero wind chill tem- 
perature. One local newspaper called it 
an Arctic hurricane. 

Several colleagues and I returned 
home the following weekend to find 
stunned farmers and ranchers digging 
thousand and thousands of cattle, hogs 
and poultry out of the drifts, frozen as 
they stood. These people, the victims al- 
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ready of a long summer drought, an 
early September freeze, and the worst 
cost price squeeze of the century, now 
face additional losses far in excess of $20 
million. And that is only the beginning 
because many of the animals that sur- 
vived are blinded, diseased, or sterile. 

I am today introducing a bill to help 
those people rebuild for the spring. The 
legislation calls for long-term low-inter- 
est loans in amounts equal to the losses 
suffered and forgiveness of some of the 
principal. We in the Midwest are asking 
for your understanding and your speedy 
support. 

This legislation is a special act to deal 
with a special situation. It is beyond the 
power of any government to stop an act 
of nature. We are, therefore, obliged to 
be especially compassionate, The farmers 
and ranchers are just now beginning to 
repay what they borrowed to stay in 
business after last year’s droughts, and 
early frosts. One farmer said to me: 

Mr. Nolan, right now my new loans are just 
going to pay off my old loans. I’m trying to 
stay In business and I'm still telling my sons 
to stay on this farm and work it after I die. 
But what do I tell them when there is no 
farm ...when I have to sell out and 
move? And what’s the United States Gov- 
ernment going to tell them when they ask 
why? 

I do not want to have to answer that 
question, and I know you do not either. 
I am, therefore, asking an interest rate 
reduction from 5 percent down to 1 per- 
cent on Federal disaster loans granted as 
a result of this blizzard. Additionally, I 
am asking that these farmers be given up 
to 20 years for repayment. And finally, I 
am asking that these loans be “forgiven” 
at one-half the principal up to $10,000. 

In conclusion, I believe it is time the 
Congress, the administration, and the 
American people realize the American 
farmer can no longer feed the world by 
himself. When the farmer succeeds, we 
share the reward. When hardship 
strikes, we must share the burden. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT EXTENSION 


(Mr. HUTCHINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing on behalf of myself and Con- 
gressmen McCtory, RAILSBACK, FIss, and 
CoHEN the administration’s bill to extend 
the Voting Rights Act for 5 additional 
years. In the absence of legislation, sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
will expire on August 6, 1975. Section 4 
of the act is the trigger mechanism. Sec- 
tion 5 subjects changes in affected States’ 
voting laws to Federal oversight. 

The bill introduced today also extends 
for 5 years the present ban on literacy 
tests as a voting qualification. 


FAMILY PLANNING AND POPULA- 
TION RESEARCH ACT OF 1975 
(Mr. CARTER asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute, to revise and extend his remarks 

and include extraneous matter.) 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, today, Iam 
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introducing the Family Planning and 
Population Research Act of 1975. 

This measure would extend through 
1976 those Federal programs in family 
planning and biomedical research estab- 
lished under the original act of 1970. 
My bill is similar to that which was in- 
corporated in the recently vetoed Health 
Services Act of 1974. 

Together with extending the family 
planning program, my proposal would 
add a new section 1009 to title X of the 
Public Health Service Act. In this new 
section, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be required to 
submit a plan for governmental action 
in family planning for the next 5 fiscal 
years. The plan would list those programs 
available; it would include a proposal for 
extending family planning services to all 
those who wish to take advantage of 
them; it would list the estimated man- 
power requirements for full and effec- 
tive implementation of the program. Lat- 
er reports would be required listing re- 
sults of governmental efforts and recom- 
mendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action where necessary. 

Family planning is important, In these 
times of economic uncertainty, the tra- 
ditional family structure and its role in 
our society is undergoing its greatest 
challenge. People are having trouble 
making do, and that economic stability 
in jeopardy has always played a major 
role in sound family existence. 

I urge quick action upon this legis- 
lation. 


IS ANOTHER RECESS 
NECESSARY? 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, during early 
and mid-February, a great many people 
are going to ask if another congressional 
recess is necessary. I doubt that they 
will be pleased by the fact that Congress 
will be in recess February 6 to 17 to ob- 
serve the birthdate of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Lincoln's birthdate is a very impor- 
tant one for the Nation, but it is a 1-day 
event—not an occasion that justifies an 
11-day recess from the growing and in- 
creasingly troublesome task awaiting the 
attention of Congress. 

The public recalls that Congress did 
not return to work until January 14. 
Since that time, they have been deluged 
with talk of “reform” emanating from 
the Halls of Congress, which means sim- 
ply a shift of power to the liberals. 

The public, also, has been reminded in 
a positive way by President Ford that 
there is a need for action from Congress 
on the Nation’s problems. He clearly 
portrayed the gravity of those problems. 
Whether or not we agree with the cures 
he proposed, Congress now has the re- 
sponsibility to come up with programs 
that both the administration and Con- 
gress can live with and which can bene- 
fit the Nation. 

I think Congress should forgo its re- 
cess. In the 94th Congress, we have tak- 
en no steps to cope with problems which 
momentarily are growing more serious. 
This lack of action will go sour with the 
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public and it should. No amount of 
speechmaking during the recess will ex- 
plain inaction in Washington. 

In the words of the distinguished 
Speaker of the House: 

The condition of the economy and the de- 
mands for a positive program of energy con- 
servation and development make it necessary 
that Congress assert firm leadership in the 
new year. 

We are prepared to assume this responsi- 
bility. The condition is much too serious to 
permit the economy simply to drift and the 
energy shortage to remain unsolved. 


COLUMBUS HAS PAID A HIGH PRICE 
TO PROVE AVIATION IS NOT SAFE 
ENOUGH 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, a private aircraft carrying five 
Columbus men crashed on final ap- 
proach to Washington National Airport 
killing all on board. How does one find 
adequate words to express his deep feel- 
ings of sorrow for the loss of community 
leaders, husbands, fathers, and friends? 
These men will always be remembered 
because of the living legacy they have all 
left Columbus and the Nation. Never 
has a city experienced such a tragic loss 
of leaders. 

Less than 2 months ago on December 
1, 1974, 92 people lost their lives when 
TWA flight 514 from Columbus en 
route to Washington crashed on landing. 
Columbus has paid a heavy price to prove 
that aviation is not safe enough. 

Similar tragic instances have occurred 
at Lancaster, Ohio, Charlotte, N.C., 
Boston, and Philadelphia where a plane 
in sight of an airport came in too low 
and crashed on its landing approach. 
We in the Congress have a responsibility. 
Somehow we must determine exactly 
what happened in each of these crashes 
and what must be done to prevent simi- 
lar accidents from happening in the 
future. It is important that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation begin hearings today to recom- 
mend to the Congress what we need to 
do to prevent such tragic losses from 
ever occurring again. 


FINAL REPORT OF EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS AND AGENCIES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting today the fourth 
and final annual report of each execu- 
tive department and agency on its ac- 
tivities during Fiscal Year 1974 in the 
administration of the Uniform Reloca- 
tion Assistance and Real Property Ac- 
quisition Policies Act of 1970. 

Federal agencies report that the effects 
of implementation of the Uniform Act 
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have generally been extremely beneficial 
for displaced families and individuals. 
The replacement housing payment avail- 
able to displaced homeowners and ten- 
ants in addition to a payment for moving 
expenses, have greatly enhanced the re- 
housing options of displaced persons. The 
relocation assistance program of the 
agencies has been instrumental in assist- 
ing those displaced to improve the qual- 
ity of their housing and standard of liv- 
ing and in assisting many tenants to 
become homeowners. The Uniform Act’s 
program and policies are being favorably 
received by those persons displaced and 
communities affected by Federal and fed- 
erally assisted projects. 

The Administrator of General Services, 
who has responsibility for executive 
branch leadership in the implementation 
of the Uniform Act, has recently report- 
ed to me concerning accomplishments 
under this program and plans to further 
improve the administration of the Act. 
I endorse these efforts and include his 
report as an enclosure to this transmittal. 

GERALD R. FORD. 


THE WHITE House, January 27, 1975. 


LEGISLATION AMENDING TITLE 
TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
INTRODUCED 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given per- 
nission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today, I am 
introducing legislation to amend title IZ 
of the Social Security Act, which has the 
effect of removing the retirement test, 
or earning limitation, from the Social 
Security Act. This legislation, if enacted, 
would remove the restrictions the act 
places on an individual on the amount of 
outside income he or she may earn while 
receiving social security benefits. 

I would like to share briefly with you 
and my colleagues why I believe the 
earnings limitation should be removed. 

In the President's state of the Union 
message, he admitted that “the state of 
the Union is not good.” Yet, the Presi- 
dent has requested that the Congress re- 
duce Government expenditures at the ex- 
pense of our senior citizens. I am aghast 
at the President’s proposal. I shall not 
support using our senior citizens as the 
scapegoat in the fight against inflation. 

Even prior to the President’s proposal 
to limit social security increases to 5 per- 
cent in the coming year, it was evident to 
me, and I am sure to many of my col- 
leagues, that individuals on fixed in- 
comes, such as retirement benefits, are 
suffering most from the effects of infla- 
tion and recession. I have received much 
correspondence from my constituents, 
who are on fixed incomes and who share 
with me their dilemma: They can barely 
make ends meet, and some cannot do 
even that, nor do they wish to be driven 
to welfare. The majority of their benefits 
go to purchase food and fuel, both com- 
modities whose prices have increased 
drastically over the past year. 

With these additional costs, attempt- 
ing to make house payment, or pay the 
monthly rent, or purchase the bare ne- 
cessities, such as clothing, and so forth, 
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become impossible. Wholesale prices 
have increased 20 percent from 1 year 
ago, and this is reflected mainly in food 
and fuel costs. I doubt that these costs 
will be reduced in the coming year. As a 
matter of fact, if the President’s recent 
proposals should prevail, fuel costs will 
rise dramatically. 

The average monthly individual benefit 
for all retired workers, with or without 
dependents also receiving benefits, is now 
$186. How can we expect an elderly per- 
son receiving a fixed annuity to survive 
which exist, and which has an effect on 
almost everyone’s pocketbook? 

The legislation I am today introduc- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, would, I believe, elim- 
inate some of the adverse conditions the 
elderly who are affected by the social se- 
curity earnings limitation now face. It 
would permit them to be employed, earn- 
ing additional income to supplement 
their social security benefits while not 
having their benefits reduced. For those 
who choose to work, this would help to 
make their life more pleasant and pro- 
ductive. 

I would like to share with you and my 
colleagues some correspondence I have 
received on this particular subject: 

I am writing concerning about the age of 
people who get Sfocial] S[ecurity] and what 
you can make at your age. I want to know 
why the age can't be 65 instead of 72. I un- 
derstand when you reach 72 you can make 
all you want to and not lose your S.S. What I 
would like to know is why it can't be 
brought down to 65. I am a widow lady and 
have to work for my living. I am 68 and 
very active. The way prices are now a person 
just can't get by. I work and try to make 
what we are allowed to make, $2400. There is 
& lot more feel the same way as I do. Would 
you let me know how you feel about this? 


The following correspondence is a good 
example why the social security income 
limitation is detrimental and should be 
removed. Another person writes: 

I am writing to you in regards to the 
amount of money that a person may earn 
and still receive social security benefits. 

I am a widow ... with two dependent 
children .. . and I am 57 years old. I enjoy 
working and would like to work more hours, 
but find it impossible to do so because of the 
limit of earnings. . . . 

With the limit of $2,400 and at $2.00 an 
hour you can only work 24 hours a week for 
50 weeks out of the year. 

The way prices are going up you usually 
spend more than take home, or groceries and 
school lunches. 

The social security takes care of the main 
expenses and that is all. 

I have many times heard and read where 
you said that limit should be taken off. J 
agree because you find so many people who 
enjoy working and have to curtail their hours 
just because of the limit... . 

I am sure all recipients who are now work- 
ing would enjoy working without fear that 
they were going over their limit. .. . 


Not only does this woman need the ad- 
ditional income, but she is also interested 
in working because it keeps her active 
and productive. Therefore, two purposes 
are served if we remove the earnings lim- 
itation—which has increased this year 
to $2,520 but is clearly not enough. 

Perhaps the major inequity of the 
earnings limitation is that it ignores the 
fact that these individuals have contrib- 
uted into a “pension” plan, in which they 
should be entitled to reap benefits ac- 
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cording to the contributions made by the 
employee and the employer on behalf of 
the employee upon retirement age. Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER, who has been a 
major advocate of removing the earn- 
ings limitation, stated that— 

The restriction is an outrage against mil- 
lions of citizens who have made years of con- 
tributions out of their hard-earned sal- 
aries ... workers who have contributed 
from their earnings over a lifetime of work 
are entitled, as a matter of right, to receive 
benefits when they reach the annuity age. 
I repeat, Social Security beneficlaries are not 
wards of the government, They are not on re- 
lief. They are not objects of charity. They 
are self-respecting Americans who have paid 
for the benefits which they will receive in 
old age. 


It is even more of an insult to these 
individuais when another social security 
recipient who receives income from in- 
vestments—no matter what the 
amount—such as stocks and bonds, 
rentals, and so forth, is not penalized— 
because this income is not considered 
earned income in the social security 
law. Yet, which individual would be in 
greater need of additional income? 
Should we penalize the person who did 
not have the income during his or her 
working years to invest in stocks and 
bonds, or in real estate? 

I do not think we can continue this 
outrage against our elderly. They are 
entitled to a decent life, and a life 
which they should be capable of provid- 
ing for themselves. The Social Security 
Act was first intended to provide this for 
the senior citizens, and while inflation 
has cut this short, perhaps we can siill 
provide the elderly with greater dignity 
and respect, if we remove the earnings 
limitation provision in the law. I hope 
the committee and the Congress will act 
on this immediately. 


IN DEFENSE OF POLITICIANS: DO 
WE ASK TOO MUCH? 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Time maga- 
zine is not always attuned to the think- 
ing of elected officials—particularly Con- 
gressmen. That is putting it mildly. Nev- 
theless, it is an informative publica- 
tion and its news coverage is broad. I 
have noted with particular interest a 
recent essay in Time from the pen of 
Thomas Griffith. It is entitled “In De- 
fense of Politicians: Do We Ask Too 
Much?” It is down to earth and well 
written. As a member of the establish- 
ment, I recognize a professional and 
knowledgeable touch in commentaries on 
politicans. This one states the case 
well—well enough that it should be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I include it in my extension of re- 
marks: 

[From Time magazine, Jan. 27, 1975] 
IN DEFENSE OF POLITICIANS: Do WE ASK 
Too MUCH 

The 94th Congress that assembled last 
week is sprinkled with bright new members 
who seem intent on embarking in new direc- 
tions. Oddly enough, this promising shift is 
the result of last November's torpid election, 
in which only 38% of Americans of voting 
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age cast ballots. That apathetic performance 
confirms a disillusionment with politicians 
that has been gathering for a long time. 

“From the beginning of the Republic,” 
House Speaker Nicholas Longworth once 
complained, “it has been the duty of every 
freeborn humorist to make jokes at us.” He 
may have had in mind Mark Twain’s crack 
that.Congress is our only native American 
criminal class. But there have been times in 
recent years when the entire nation could 
have been indicted for contempt of Congress. 

Politicians have a bad name: a lot of 
fathers would not want their daughters to 
marry one, and candidates’ wives openly ex- 
press the wish that their husbands were in 
some other line of work. But at the very least, 
politicians are entitled to plead, in the words 
of the old song: “You made me what I am to- 
Gay, I hope your're satisfied.” That plea will 
probably get them about as much sympathy 
as the jilted lover gets, but it deserves to be 
considered. Complacent public discussion 
usually turns on the poor quality of the can- 
didates up for election. Only rarely are two 
more pertinent questions asked: In its de- 
mands, is the public emphasizing the wrong 
qualities in a man? And is the public making 
failure inevitable by entertaining false ex- 
pectations of what a man can do in office? 
These questions apply to all politicians, even 
to the ones who become Presidents. 

The very public that asks politicians to be 
Statesmen will not forgive them for failing to 
look first after that public’s narrower inter- 
ests. The first bleak lesson a young idealist 
in politics learns is that his idealism may 
give him an attractive freshness, but his dur- 
ability in office will be decided on more prac- 
tical grounds: by a public looking for a pub- 
lic servant. Thus Gerald Ford probably did 
not think of himself as cynical but as merely 
plying his trade when he cautioned report- 
ers not to judge how he would act in the 
White House on the basis of how he had 
voted in Congress. “Forget the voting rec- 
ord,” he said. “The voting record reflects 
Grand Rapids.” 

Compare that with Edmund Burke's cele- 
brated 18th century address to the electors of 
Bristol, in which he promised the voters not 
obedience to their desires but the free exer- 
cise of his judgment. Burke's elevated re- 
mark won an enduring place in political his- 
tory—but he soon fell out of favor with his 
Bristol electors. America’s founding fathers 
decreed that Congressmen should face re- 
election every two years to give them “im- 
mediate dependency” on the electorate. A 
public that scorns Congress as a whole usu- 
ally likes its own Congressman, particularly 
if he has made it his business to please 
them. For all the talk of throwing the rascals 
out, close to 90% of Congressmen regularly 
win re-election. Often, it is not just that the 
down-home voters like (or at least tolerate) 
their man in Washington, but that they rec- 
ognize that his increased seniority helps him 
to bo better by his district. 

Incumbency is thus a politician’s most 
cherished possession. He will think twice, 
and then a third time, about any vote that 
will jeopardize his seat; profiles in courage 
are rare enough, but a fullface confrontation 
with danger is what a skilled politician is 
most skilled at avoiding. Incumbency is also 
beautiful in the eyes of the giver. As Com- 
mon Cause points out, the decisive factor in 
raising campaign contributions is not 
whether the candidate is a Republican or 
Democrat, but whether he is an “in” or an 
“out.” Incumbents get three times as much. 
No wonder Congressmen are willing to re- 
form presidential campaign financing but 
not their own, 

What helps the Boston Navy Yard or Grand 
Rapids or General Motors may not equally 
help the nation, but every successful Con- 
gressman is a master of specific service. He 
steers himself to a committee assignment 
(agriculture, military affairs) where he can 
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best serve the dominant interests of his dis- 
trict, and if he sits there long enough he 
can become one of those committee barons 
whom the rest of the nation may deplore 
but cannot unseat. 

In a nation so big that, in European terms, 
its politics are not those of a country but 
of a continent, most politicians become 
knowledgeable in the competing pressures of 
society, and learn to mediate among them 
(that is their real specialty) . Ella Grasso, the 
new Governor of Connecticut, says that 
working in an earlier campaign for Senator 
Abe Ribicoff taught her “the importance, the 
integrity of compromise.” In Washington, 
living among interests whose agents are 
sleepless and persistent (lobbyists for unions, 
industries, veterans, teachers, doctors), & 
Congressman rarely hears the voice of the 
ordinary, unorganized voter—until that voter 
decides to become angry with him. Often 
when a Congressman casts his best, most 
disinterested votes, he does so in definance 
of specific interests and to an indifferent 
silence from everyone else. 

A new Congressman may have arrived after 
a successful career elsewhere, but he must 
still undergo a humbling apprenticeship. 
Anxious to make his mark among his jostling 
peers, he will have ingested Sam Rayburn’s 
advice that to get along, go along; perhaps 
he has also learned from John Nance Garner 
that “you can't know everything well. Learn 
one subject thoroughly.” In a place where 
talk is cheap and oratory poor, his fellow 
legislators will Judge him by whether he has 
“done his homework” well—and that phrase 
accurately registers the tedium involved. Go- 
ing along, getting along, he becomes part of 
the system; a student of fallibility and a 
scholar of compromise; a man who none- 
theless tries to be guided by, and to act upon, 
his own convictions as much as he can; in 
short, a politician. He may still be an hon- 
orable man, but is no longer an innocent 
one. 

The process both educates and cripples. 
And from the most ambitious among such 
men, the public discovers its Presidents. It 
may be unhappy with the narrowed choices 
provided (Nixon v. Humphrey in 1968; Nixon 
v. McGovern in 1972) but it rarely looks else- 
where. John Gardner, Ralph Nader and half 
a dozen university presidents or business 
executives may be estimable men, but never 
having submitted themselves to the bruising 
and blooding of the electoral route, they are 
thought not to have paid their dues. Some- 
thing is lacking in hard knowledge, in the 
experience of deferring to the public will, in 
the despised political art of accommodation, 
in the adrenaline of ambition, The taste of it, 
as Lincoln said, must be in your mouth a 
little. The tradition that the man seeks the 
office, not the other way around, may explain 
Gerald Ford’s strange lassitude about the 
potentialities of the office in his first months 
as the nation’s first appointed Chief Execu- 
tive—though last week's State of the Union 
message gave him another opportunity to try 
to rise to the needs of the presidency. 

As President, Ford at least had the earlier 
advantage, in common with all Congressmen, 
of a weary familiarity with most of the 
topics—missiles, farm subsidies, ‘taxes—that 
beset the Oval Office. Hours of debate and 
committee meetings, even if only fitfully at- 
tended, give any Congregsman a shrewd 
awareness of the flash points of contention 
on any subject. Governors lack that school- 
ing, though they get better training as ad- 
minstrators. Theirs used to be a well-trod 
route to the White House until the over- 
whelming importance of world affairs made 
any state capital seem too parochial a prep- 
aration for the White House. With the public 
demanding a wider range of presidential 
choices, though, the rejection of Governors 
as candidates in recent years may be chang- 
ing—as indeed it should. 
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For just look at them, these presidential 
hopefuls, all men of some worth, as they 
strive for attention, climbing the ladder of 
national familiarity—Meet the Press, appear- 
ances on the Today show—until their very 
fiuency becomes a tic. (How easy at this 
stage to underestimate their potentialities, 
as Walter Lippmann famously did Franklin 
Roosevelt’s, considering him an amiable fel- 
low with a queer desire to be President.) 
Habitually the public measures presidential 
candidates for Superman’s costume, and 
almost inevitably finds them lacking. Could 
it be the Superman costume that is one of 
the problems? 

Great Presidents who are still popular on 
the day they leave office make a very short 
list. Often it is not until much later that 
the public retroactively admires men like 
Lincoln and Truman, who were widely con- 
demned by the contemporaries. The British 
political scientist Harold Laski had a relaxed 
theory about the elasticity of the U.S. presi- 
dency and the kind of Presidents accord- 
ingly to be sought. In times of crisis, as in 
the wartime presidencies of Lincoln, Wilson 
and Roosevelt, Presidents uneasily wielded 
the powers of dictators; authority that had 
been skillfully diffused throughout Govern- 
ment was concentrated in one person until 
the crisis was surmounted, But to Laski the 
“whole genius of the system” was against the 
continuation of such power, if only because, 
in James Maidson’s words, “the accumula- 
tion of powers in a single hand is the very 
definition of tryanny.” Besides, once the 
danger has passed, other interests, in and out 
of Government, want their power back. 
Throughout most of American history, the 
public has thus been satisfied with what 
Theodore Roosevelt called “Buchanan Presi- 
dents.” 

In his classic 1888 study of American poli- 
tics, Lord Bryce titled one chapter “Why 
Great Men Are Not Chosen Presidents.” Be- 
tween a brilliant and a safe man, he thought, 
parties would invariably choose the safe. “The 
ordinary voter does not object to mediocrity,” 
thought Bryce; he likes a President to be 
sensible, vigorous and magnetic, but “does 
not value, because he sees no need for, orig- 
inality or profundity or a wide knowledge. 
Great men are not in quiet times absolutely 
needed,” 

Yes, but who lives in quiet times any more? 

For four decades, ever since 1933, America 
has been living with a presumption of con- 
tinuing emergency. A vanity in crisis survival 
has developed. Eisenhower, that least ener- 
getic of Chief Executives, talked about cru- 
sades; Johnson declared a war on poverty; 
the Kennedys thrilled over the technological 
gadgetry of crisis situation rooms that made 
macho solutions more tempting. The public 
has come to demand outsize Presidents, and 
then to be disappointed with them. Think 
of it: this man might have to press the 
button—though for nearly 30 years no one 
has pressed the button. Summit meetings 
have been dramatized as if the drawn-out 
process of wary reconciliation can be achieved 
only by one particular, indispensable Presi- 
dent. 

The gap between the public’s expectation 
of Presidents and the reality has grown so 
great that it can only be bridged, if at all, 
by a public relations campaign of pretense 
and concealment. Television has given an 
unsettling emphasis to a certain kind of 
publicity skill. George Washington would 
have made a dull TV performer. As the first 
effective television President, Kennedy proved 
how important it was to be fast on his feet. 
This helped to set a demanding new standard 
that elevates flash oyer substance. The effect 
of television—which in one year can make 
an unknown face tiresomely overfamiliar— 
has been to disqualify able but uncharismatic 
men, and to make others (Humphrey and 
Muskie come to mind) glib parodies of their 
once more impressive selves. 
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In the present atmosphere, no one seems 
good enough to be President. Perhaps one 
difficulty comes from a public confusion 
about what kind of crisis, or combination of 
crises, the country faces and therefore the 
kind of qualities it seeks in the man. The 
romantic longing to rally behind bold leader- 
ship, as if this were a wartime emergency 
with a simple, patriotically accepted goal to 
be personified in one man, is too simplistic 
a remedy for that messy complexity of eco- 
nomic, moral and social problems we all 
struggle with. The time has come to de- 
emphasize not the office of the presidency 
buy the myth of the omnipotent President, 
reigning from the Oval Office, glorified for 
being lonely in his ordeals when he should 
be judged by whether he can inspire inde- 
pendent men around him, can listen to di- 
vergent advice and make clear choices, and 
can then invoke the strengths of the nation 
as a whole. 

To recognize the complexity of problems 
that defy facile, masterly solutions is to rein- 
troduce those qualities in which a politician 
should excel: an ability to discriminate be- 
tween conflicting arguments and pressures, a 
sense of the public mood, a gift for articulat- 
ing issues and rallying support, an egotistical 
confidence in decision. Presidents with 
healthy egos learn to recruit minds better 
trained or more specialized, as Franklin 
Roosevelt and John Kennedy pre-eminently 
did. They borrow ideas but reserve to them- 
selves, as experts in the art of mediating, the 
pragmatic political judgments of how far 
they can go and when. Roosevelt more than 
Kennedy had a confident sense of the na- 
tional direction. When this essential in- 
gredient of leadership is combined with the 
practical knowledge of the feasible, the utili- 
tarian art of politics finds its moments of 
nobility, and the craftsmanship of the con- 
summate politician justifies his demeaning 
apprenticeship. Greatness? That is a descrip- 
tion only to be bestowed afterward. 


FRANK HULSE AND SOUTHERN 
AIRWAYS 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in progres- 
sive, growing Okaloosa County, Fla., with 
its tremendous Eglin Air Force Base, 
there are many of us who recognize the 
singular contributions of Southern Air- 
ways. Southern Airways provides. excel- 
lent communications north, south, east, 
and west. Flying directly into Eglin Air 
Force Base, it has provided the commu- 
nication links which are essential to the 
successful industrial expansion of Fort 
Walton Beach and the other Eglin-Oka- 
loosa communities. 

The Okaloosa County communities are 
not alone in recognizing and appreciating 
the services of Southern Airways. Sixty- 
four cities are benefited by Southern 
Airways and many of them are important 
communities having no other air service. 

To speak of Southern Airways is also 
to speak of Frank Hulse, founder of 
Southern Airways in 1949 and still its 
president. The success story of Frank 
Hulse and the progress of Southern Air- 
ways are synonymous. Time and again 
this struggling company was almost 
pushed to the wall but each time, in some 
way, Frank Hulse and his associates kept 
their planes flying and continued to pro- 
vide essential services. 

The South is proud of Southern Air- 
Ways and deeply appreciative to Frank 
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Hulse and his associates for the service 
they render to 64 cities, for this means 
service throughout the South. 

The South magazine for January- 
February 1975 carried an exciting story 
about Southern Airways and Frank 
Hulse. I am pleased to submit the story 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MAKING THE GAMBLE Pay OFF 


(By Gene Tharpe) 

The fog lifted—and Southern Airways was 
in business, June 10, 1949. Since then South- 
ern has struggied to get on its feet, battled 
severe financial difficulties and withstood 
pilots’ striking, a fatal crash and a hijacking 
and $2 million ransom. To its credit, the 
Atlanta-based regional carrier has emerged 
from its dark clouds into prosperous times, 
earning a 17th place ranking among the 
nation’s airlines. 

The gray mist of that 1949 fog was burned 
away by the heat of the sun more than 25 
years ago, and with its lifting a DC-3 with 
11 paying passengers took off from Atlanta 
on Southern’s maiden flight. It was bound 
for Memphis with intermediate stops at 
Gadsden, Birmingham and Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
and Columbus, Miss. That’s the way Frank 
W. Hulse, 62, founder of Southern Airways 
Inc., and still its reigning president, remem- 
bers the shaky beginning of the regional 
airline. Southern still serves those five cities, 
but otherwise you wouldn’t recognize the 
child. 

Southern now flies swift DC-9 jets, serves 
64 cities in 13 states, expected about $100 
million in revenues in 1974, employs 2,500 
people, has total assets of more than $66.5 
million, has stockholders’ equity of more 
than $7 million, expected to carry three mil- 
lion passengers in 1974 and is beginning 
vigorously to compete jetnose-to-jetnose 
with far bigger airlines for passengers. 

Southern is now consolidating its position 
as one of nine regional airlines. “We're in 
the best financial shape we've ever been in,” 
says Hulse in his office near enough to the 
Atlanta airport to hear the distant roar of 
jets. As of its third quarter, ending Sep- 
tember 30, the company reported a net of 
$2.81 per share. That would compare to 23 
cents in 1973. 

BOYHOOD DREAMS 


Hulse’s love affair with aviation and South- 
ern began like most dreams during his boy- 
hood in North Augusta, S.C. In the early 
1920s he would watch heroes in Curtiss Jen- 
nies and other pioneer aircraft bump along 
the runway and soar toward the clouds. Hulse 
didn’t have to think twice to know that was 
for him and he took his first flying lesson in 
1927 when he was 15, doing odd jobs around 
the airport in exchange for flying time. He 
earned his pilot's license in 1929 before enter- 
ing Georgia Tech in 1931. 

After earning a degree, Hulse worked on a 
Depression era short-lived job in Ohio for 
The Coca-Cola Co. But he couldn't stay away 
from the whirling soul-sound of propellers 
and returned home to the Augusta airfield. 

As assistant manager at the airport in 1936, 
he was on the scene when Delta Air Lines 
began service to Augusta. Hulse soon became 
“righthand man and general flunky, baggage 
man, ticket-taker, janitor, weatherman and 
part-time mechanic for Delta.” About the 
only thing he didn’t do, says Hulse, was make 
money. 

When the airport manager became an East- 
ern Airlines pilot, Hulse bought out the 
fixed-base operation at Augusta, the begin- 
ning of Southern Airways. He continued as 
Delta's station manager until 1939 when he 
left to concentrate all efforts on Southern 
which, because of the growth of aviation, 
Was expanding its fixed-based operations to 
other southeastern cities, providing aircraft 
maintenance and private pilot training. 
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WORLD WAR II GIVES BOOST 


World War II interrupted the early opera- 
tions, but it proved to be a boost to Hulse’s 
aviation career. He served briefly in the U.S. 
military, but was soon released to set up 
civilian training schools for military pilots. 
During the war, Southern instructors trained 
about 25,000 military pilots. 

“That was really the beginning of our air- 
line operation,” recalls Hulse. He had to move 
around the Southeast a lot and had a chance 
to find out just how difficult it was to get 
around the area, since scheduled airline serv- 
ice to all but a few major cities was non- 
existent. 

With the aid of friends, Hulse decided to 
establish a regional airline in the South after 
the war. He applied with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (CAB) in January 1944, but 
authorization didn’t come until 1947. The 
problem then was to raise capital. In the 
post-war recession, that wasn't easy, Hulse 
remembers. 

Finally putting together $100,000 in capital 
and a war-vintage DC-3, converted for civil- 
lan use, plans were made for the first com- 
mercial flight. Delays kept occurring. The 
CAB granted three extensions, but finally 
decreed the first flight had to go June 10, 
1949, or Southern’s authorization would be 
withdrawn. June 10 dawned with fog, and 
the Atlanta airport was still socked in at 
departure time. 

A call from a CAB official in Washington 
wanted to know why the flight was delayed. 
“Old buddy,” Hulse remembers saying, “your 
spies haven't told you the whole story. Even 
the birds are walking here.” Luck was with 
Hulse and Southern, because about an hour 
later the fog cleared enough for the DC-3 
to rumble into the sky. 

Although Southern was on its way, the 
$100,000 in capital was hardly enough “to 
keep the sheriff away from the door.” Hulse 
recalls devising “all kinds of schemes to ex- 
tend our credit. 

“We exchanged stock for parts and serv- 
ices. We even got credit cards for our pilots 
so they could get fuel but the oil companies 
soon realized what we were doing and we 
had to stop that. But we made it.” Southern 
put many southern cities on the world air- 
line map. Places like Athens, Ga., and Tus- 
caloosa and Dothan, Ala. “Of the 64 cities 
we now serve, we are the only airline in 20 
of them and many people have taken their 
first airplane ride with us,” says Hulse. 

The job of providing air service to many 
small and medium-sized communities South- 
ern shares with eight other regional airlines 
in the continental U.S. (the survivors of 
about 25 that flew at one time or the other). 

Twenty-five years ago, the local service car- 
riers supplementing the big trunk carriers 
like Delta and Eastern provided air service 
to 205 communities, but carried less than 
one million passengers. Local carriers now 
serve almost 600 communities (395 of them 
exclusively), carrying more than 30 million 
passengers annually. 

Southern’s peak fleet of DC-3s reached 26, 
then 25 Martin 404s before making the dra- 
matic transition to DC-9 jets in June 1967. 
The last DC-3 was phased out shortly there- 
after, but Southern still files seven “Mighty 
Martins” into airports not big enough to 
take jets. More than 90 per cent of South- 
ern’s passengers fly on its fleet of 24 DC—9s, 
Southern also does “substantial” charter 
business throughout the nation with the 
600-miles-per-hour DC-9 jets. 

During the "50s and early "60s Southern’s 
route system grew to connect cities from 
New Orleans to Memphis to Charleston to 
Jacksonville throughout the South. 

The system really began to expand, how- 
ever, in 1967 when the CAB began giving 
regional airlines longer, more profitable 
routes to offset and reduce the subsidy the 
government pays to regionals to provide air 
service to communities too small to support 
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the service. Continuing into recent years, 
Southern has recently dropped, or is seek- 
ing to drop, service to five subsidized air- 
ports. 

BOON AND FINANCIAL BACKLASH 

Southern broadened its reach when the 
CAB awarded the carrier several long routes, 
including service to New York, Washington, 
D.C., St. Louis and Chicago, as well as a lucra- 
tive route to Orlando and Miami. However, 
the high costs of starting up these long 
routes, along with financing expensive jet 
equipment, enmeshed Southern in serious fi- 
nancial difficulties. Adding to the problem 
was the economic decline of 1969~1971, re- 
sulting in a decrease in air travel and heavy 
financial losses for most all airlines. 

After earning profits in 14 of its first 
years, Southern suffered a 1967 net loss of 
$238,000; of $211,000 in 1968; of $822,000 in 
1969; and then a whopping $2.3 million in 
1970. The result was that in 1971 Southern 

finding itself in default on some of 
its credit agreements. To correct this, South- 
ern sold additional shares of stock, managed 
to arrange for the deferment of more than 
$3 million in due debt payments, and ob- 
tained a loan of $600,000. 

Hulse and his management staff struggled 
to negotiate the new financial arrangements, 
and a break was soon in sight. With the 
pickup in the economy in late 1971 and early 
1972, Southern’s financial position improved 
rapidly and the airline paid its debts up to 
current status. There was still a net loss of 
just over $1 million in 1971, but profits 
jumped to $1.6 million in 1972. Net income 
in 1973, plagued again by an economic de- 
cline, fell to $417,000. But for 1974, net profits 
through September soared to $4.6 million on 
revenues of $82 million and Southern antici- 
pated its best earnings and revenues year 
ever. 

The company’s common stock, however, is 
caught in the general stock market doldrums 
and is not following the airline’s profits up. 
Traded over-the-counter, Southern'’s com- 
mon did climb early in 1974 to the $6 per- 
share range, but in the Fall was selling in the 
$3-$4 area. All-time high was a bid price of 
$32.25 several years back, but after a three- 
for-two stock split in 1966, Southern's com- 
mon high has been a bid price of $22.50 in 
1967 and has been selling below $10 since 
1970. ` 

Hulse is the largest stockholder of his 
company, controlling approximately 10 per 
cent of the 1.4 million common shares out- 
standing. Hulse’s friends, Southern’s board 
of directors, and management, also own sub- 
stantial amounts of the company’s common 
although there are approximately 5,000 stock- 
holders in total. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 


Financial problems haven't been the only 
ones facing the growing airline. There was, 
for example, the Nov. 10, 1972, hijacking of 
one of the company jets after takeoff from 
Birmingham. Three hijackers demanded $2 
million in ransom and controlled the plane 
for 30 hours as it flew around the eastern 
United States. Southern provided the $2 
million and although government agents 
shot out most of the plane's tires at the 
Orlando airport, the pilot managed to take 
off and land safely in Havana. Cuba returned 
the jet, its crew and passengers, but kept the 
hijackers and the $2 million. The Cubans 
still have the money, although there has been 
an indicated willingness to return it under 
certain circumstances. 

The CAB, knowing Southern in 1972 could 
ill afford to lose the $2 million, agreed to 
pay the airline an extra $100,000 in quarterly 
subsidy payments to cover the ransom loss. 
If the ransom is ever recorded, the govern- 
ment will be reimbursed. 


BIGGER, STRONGER 


Meanwhile, Southern grows bigger and 
stronger. In 1972 it arranged for a $39 mil- 
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lion loan to expand its jet fleet. In 1973 it 
boarded 2.5 million passengers, to rank 18th 
among all U.S. airlines, and flew 721 million 
revenue miles to rank 17th. The fuel crisis 
last winter shot fuel prices higher than ever 
and slowed progress, but the airline came 
back strong during 1974. Through October 
it was running a high load factor of 52.4 
per cent, up from 43.4 per cent a year ago, 
That’s a 20.7 per cent increase. 

The primary carrier in Mobile and Hunts- 
ville, Southern is the number two passenger 
carrier out of Memphis, pushing giant 
American Airlines into third. In the Orlando- 
Miami market, Southern leads in passengers 
carried. Southern ranks fourth in total pas- 
sengers in Atlanta, behind Delta, Eastern 
and United Airlines, although Atlanta is 
Southern’s biggest passenger city. New 
Orleans provides Southern with its third 
highest number of passengers. 

In some markets, Southern is alone but in 
many others it fights for the passengers with 
the “big boys.” 

Hulse mentions that Southern has been 
approached by bigger airlines about merger 
Several times but says a deal has yet to be 
offered that would be better than “what we 
have.” Besides, “I see a time coming when 
there will be little or no demarcation between 
the regionals and trunk carriers.” 

And with its current prosperity, Southern 
has begun sprucing up its ground facilities, 
installing new seats and other modern fur- 
nishings in some of its terminals and board- 
ing gates. Construction is underway on a $25 
million maintenance and training base in 
Atlanta. Even the jet fleet is receiving a new 
white and dark blue paint Job, and the firm is 
in the midst of a new corporate identity 
program. 

Southern’s recent coming of age brings on 
a vigorous new advertising campaign. Cost- 
ing $1 to $2 million, the program is based on 
the theme “Nobody's Second Class on South- 
ern,” and pokes fun—but hits hard—at the 
distinction on the bigger airlines between 
first and tourist-class service. Southern of- 
fers only one class of service, standard, and, 
say the ads, “Southern won't classify and 
treat you like a second-class citizen” and 
“You won't have to take a back seat to any- 
one.” 

Southern officials believe the ad campaign 
will catch passengers’ attention and remind 
the big airlines that Southern is competing 
for every passenger it can get. 

Looking ahead, Hulse says he wants to see 
the CAB award Southern a route from Miami 
to the Cayman Islands in the Caribbean. He 
believes the Caymans will be the future fi- 
nancial center of the Caribbean area. If the 
CAB gives Southern the route, it would be 
the airline's first international service. 

The growing status of Hulse’s Southern is 
a handsome payoff for a boyhood dream of 
fiying Curtiss Jennies. 


DEFERRAL OF HUD 1701 COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PLANNING GRANTS 
OPPOSED 


(Mr. DOMINICEK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a res- 
olution disapproving the President’s de- 
ferral of $50 million in HUD comprehen- 
sive planning grants. 

The recently enacted Housing and 
Community Development Act established 
a new system for community planning to 
meet housing needs. The bill calls on the 
units of local government to make an 
extensive review of its needs and ability 


to meet them; the amount of Federal 
funding required; the mechanisms for 
expending the funds; and the adminis- 
trative requirements of directing the ac- 
tivities so funded. 

Section 401(e) of the law explicitly in- 
creased authorizations for 701 planning 
grants. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee released a report which 
stated: 

This program has assumed increased im- 
portance during the past few years as a re- 
sult of expanding State and area-wide plan- 
ning activities, The higher authorization 
level is necessary to accommodate this expan- 
sion of planning activities and the increased 
demand on planning funds likely to result 
from the bill's community development block 
grant provisions. 


Mr. Speaker, the announced ceferral 
of $50 million will greatly hinder the 
planning activities of local governments 
across the Nation. 

The Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act was designed around a core of 
well-funded, federally assisted planning 
grants around the country. Termination 
of these grants will eviscerate the ef- 
fectiveness of this approach. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that many of my 
colleagues will share my view that local 
government units across the Nation need 
and deserve these funds, and that the 


House must act to prevent this subver- ` 


sion of the intentions of the Housing 
and Community Development Act. 


EXCISE TAXES ON IMPORTED OIL: 
PRELUDE TO ECONOMIC DIS- 
ASTER 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a joint 
resolution to prohibit for a period of 60 
days the imposition of tariffs, fees, and 
quotas on oil imports and the lifting of 
all price controls on domestic oil, and to 
thereafter require the submission to, and 
the right of approval of the Congress of 
any such action within 30 days. 

I am sure my colleagues are aware 
that the Governors of 10 Northeastern 
States met with President Ford last week 
in a futile attempt to delay the imposi- 
tion of these taxes on imported oil. The 
President has already signed into law 
this so-called energy conservation plan 
which can only wreck havoc upon our 
already beleaguered national economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
the House to join in the effort to fore- 
stall the implementation of this short- 
sighted plan. The President has failed 
to take into account how these taxes will 
increase the cost of food production and 
manufacturing a wide range of con- 
sumer goods, particularly those utilizing 
petrochemical feedstocks. This admin- 
istration plan is inherently inflationary, 
and will not, in my judgment, contribute 
to a significant decrease in national fuel 
consumption. Additionally, it will impose 
a very unfair burden upon the poor and 
the elderly of this Nation by increasing 
the cost of their food, heat, electricity, 
gasoline, and many other goods, 
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This country desperately needs a sound 
national energy policy, and I am sure the 
President will find that this Congress is 
willing to assume its share of responsi- 
bility for developing energy conserva- 
tion strategies and promoting programs 
to encourage increased energy produc- 
tion in this Nation. However, the Presi- 
dent must realize that this Congress will 
be abdicating its responsibility to the 
American people if it gives its tacit ap- 
proval to the administration’s plan by 
failing to speak out against the flaws 
that are self-evident. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation can afford 
to take a little more time to insure that 
energy policies that are adopted are 
sound and worthy of the support that the 
American people will be asked to give 
them. 

It has often been said that “haste 
make waste.” In these troubled times, 
we must exercise good judgment to in- 
sure that haste will not produce eco- 
nomic tragedy. 


THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL ENERGY 
SECURITY CORPORATION 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today reintroducing legis- 
lation to provide for the establishment 
of a Federal Energy Security Corpora- 
tion to engage in the production of nat- 
ural gas and oil on federally owned 
lands, and for other purposes. 

The energy deployment capability of 
this Nation has become one of the most 
crucial issues of our time. Although the 
United States is in a much more favor- 
able energy deployment position than 
other industrialized nations, it is appar- 
ent that this energy edge is diminish- 
ing and that we, too, are growing more 
dependent upon Middle Eastern oil im- 
ports. The February 3 edition of Busi- 
ness Week contains a quotation from the 
exploration vice president of a major 
U.S. oil producer stating “we will never 
find enough big new deposits of crude to 
declare independence from the Middle 
East.” This growing dependence is 
alarming because of its serious economic 
and political implications for this Na- 
tion. To meet this energy challenge, the 
United States is embarking on an am- 
bitious program to increase develop- 
ment of fossil fuel reserves and to de- 
velop new sources of energy. A major 
portion of the initial phase of Project 
Independence is devoted to national 
energy conservation programs, Over- 
all, the success of this effort will depend 
upon the cooperation and support of the 
American people. The President has 
asked all Americans to become share- 
holder's in America’s energy future by 
accepting drastic increases in the price 
of energy products and cooperating in 
fuel conservation efforts. 

The flaws in the President's initial en- 
ergy conservation proposals are already 
apparent: our current inflation problems 
will only be exacerbated by the price in- 
creases resulting from the proposed tax 
on oil imports. 
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However, the most glaring defect in 
the administration’s plan to increase 
the energy self-sufficiency of this Nation 
is that it places the economic fate of this 
Nation into the hands of the private sec- 
tor. The thrust and timing of this ap- 
proach could not be more ill advised. 
The public’s level of confidence in the 
corporate sector is at an all-time low. 
The confidence of the average Ameri- 
can in the credibility of the oil indus- 
try is even more strained. 

The economic and political security of 
this Nation rests upon the success of our 
national energy effort. It is inconceivable 
to me that with so much at stake, we 
should be willing to trust the future eco- 
nomic security of the United States to a 
group of companies whose sole commit- 
ment is to the accumulation of profit. 
Certain incidents during the Arab oil 
embargo fully indicated to me that these 
companies are willing to compromise the 
best interests of. this Nation in order to 
retain their trading ties with the Middle 
East oil producers. 

Another example of corporate percep- 
tion concerning national energy needs is 
contained in an article that appeared in 
the Washington Post on January 18. This 
article cited the curtailment of refinery 
expansion plans of Mobil Oil, Atlantic 
Richfield, Cities Service, Continental 
Oil, Amerada Hess, Murphy Oil, and 
Pennzoil. Some of these firms have de- 
cided to build their refineries overseas; 
others have decided to scrap construction 
plans altogether. When questioned 


about this unexpected turn of events, 
most of the companies responded that 
higher construction costs due to inflation 


and uncertainties about the availability 
of Middle Eastern oil forced these cur- 
tailments. 

If one reads between the lines, one can 
see that what the companies are actually 
saying is that if they are given favorable 
tax treatment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, if favorable pricing policies are 
implemented, and if they are provided 
with access to national energy resources, 
they then might be able to respond to the 
energy needs of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent history of this 
country is replete with examples of simi- 
lar economic coercion by the major oil 
companies. I, for one, believe that the 
American people have been held eco- 
nomic hostage long enough. Fourfold 
increases in oil company profits have not 
resulted in similar gains in oil produc- 
tion. We see all around us the victims of 
corporate production and pricing strate- 
gies—thousands of workers unemployed 
because of curtailments of natural gas 
supplies; the poor and the elderly strug- 
gling to keep up with rising costs of heat- 
ing and lighting their homes; the de- 
creased purchasing power of every Amer- 
ican whose budget has felt the bite of 
higher energy prices, not only directly 
for energy consumption, but indirectly, 
in the price of every product he pur- 
chases that is produced with energy. 
How much more will the American peo- 
ple have to give to the oil companies? At 
what point will their frustration begin 
to affect their political perception— 
with subsequent consequences for all of 
us who serve in this Congress? How can 
we go about convincing the American 
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people that our energy problems are real, 
and that their cooperation is essential 
for the success of Project Independence? 
Can we really expect Americans to be 
cooperative if a national effort of this 
magnitude and significance is being 
engineered by a group of private oil 
companies? 

The American people need to have 
confidence in the reality of our energy 
problem. They need full and accurate 
information on the extent of our na- 
tional energy resources, on production 
and distribution costs of energy products 
and on private corporation activities in- 
volving our national energy reserves. 
Part of this information could come from 
the National Energy Information Sys- 
tem I have proposed in legislation intro- 
duced in this House. However, in addition 
to this information system, the Ameri- 
can people also need a “yardstick” by 
which they can measure the activities 
of the private energy industry. A Fed- 
eral Corporation engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of oil and natural 
gas would provide such a yardstick, and 
would do much to promote competition 
in all phases of the petroleum industry. 
Our national energy resources belong 
properly to the American people. While 
the Government may wish to seek the 
cooperation of the private sector in ap- 
propriate joint ventures, I believe that 
these public resources should be de- 
veloped by a corporation whose sole re- 
sponsibility is to provide for our national 
energy needs at prices reflecting the 
actual cost of production. 

Additionally, this Federal Energy Se- 
curity Corporation should have exclusive 
rights regarding the importation of oil. 
This exclusivity is important for two rea- 
sons: First, it would enable the Federal 
Corporation to establish equitable dis- 
tribution channels for imported oil in 
the United States, thereby retaining the 
small and independent refiners and sup- 
pliers as viable entities in the petroleum 
market. Second, the vesting of these 
rights in a Federal corporation would 
enhance the bargaining position of the 
United States in negotiations with the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, OPEC. OPEC is a multigov- 
ernment oil cartel, and yet, under pres- 
ent conditions, it deals only with pri- 
vate companies who “represent” the 
United States. If OPEC were obliged to 
deal with a single Federal Government 
entity in negotiating sales transactions, 
I believe it would be inclined to be a little 
more cooperative and reasonable, espe- 
cially on pricing policies. At the present 
time, there is no incentive for such 
cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, I plan to share with my 
colleagues in the next few weeks the 
results of a study in which I am now 
engaged on the success of national oil 
and gas corporations in other countries. 
As my colleagues may be aware, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada has proposed the es- 
tablishment of such a crown corpora- 
tion in bill C-8, presently pending before 
the Canadian Parliament. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany have gov- 
ernment participation in oil and gas 
production and distribution. I believe a 
review of their record will indicate the 
feasibility of such government participa- 
tion by the United States. 
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MORE TUNA BOATS SEIZED 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
illegal seizure of American tuna boats 
on the high seas has been resumed after 
a lapse of nearly 2 years. 

On Saturday, four fishing vessels based 
in the Port of San Diego were intercepted 
by Ecuadorean naval units at a point 125 
miles off that nation’s coast. They are 
the Calypso, the Mary Elizabeth, the Jac- 
queline A. and City of Lisbon. All have 
been interned with their catch at the port 
town of Salinas, and their captains taken 
to Guayaquil for disposition of their 
cases. 

Latest advices indicate a total of five 
Ecuadorean vessels—including two de- 
stroyers—made up the assault fleet. Al- 
though I do not yet have State Depart- 
ment confirmation, it is to be presumed 
that these were American-owned naval 
vessels on loan to Ecuador. If so, it would 
not be the first time that ships which 
once flew the Stars and Stripes have 
been used in actions against some of the 
very taxpayers who helped pay for these 
vessels in the first place. 

And thus, Mr. Speaker, a nation which 
first claimed world attention by defying 
pirates of the Barbary Coast now pro- 
vides all but the black flag to their 
modern counterpart. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
McKINLEY 


(Mr. REGULA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, today most 
Members of this House have received a 
red carnation, the gracious gift of Dale 
Anderson of Lamborn Floral Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and presented in honor of the 
25th President of these United States, 
William McKinley, born on the 29th of 
January in Niles, Ohio in 1843. The car- 
nation was President McKinley’s favorite 
flower and first became associated with 
him during the Ohio congressional cam- 
paign of 1876. Shortly after his tragic 
death in 1901 the American Florists As- 
sociation resolved that all its members 
should wear a scarlet carnation on the 
martyred President’s birthday. In 1904 
the Ohio Legislature named the scarlet 
carnation as the official Ohio State 
flower, and in 1959 Alliance, Ohio was 
designated Carnation City. This is the 
significance of the carnations, recalling 
as they do the life and career of one of 
the Nation’s most beloved leaders. 

Beyond his 5 historic years as Presi- 
dent, years of war and of peace, President 
McKinley served the people of Ohio and 
the Nation in this distinguished body for 
14 years from 1877 to 1891, representing 
the 16th District, which I am proud to 
call my own. In 1892 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and in 1893 he was re- 
elected. I direct the attention of the 
newly elected Members of this House to 
the inspiring example of President Mc- 
Kinley’s career—as an active leader in 
his chosen party, as a Member of the 
Congress, as Governor of his State, and 
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eventually as President. Conscientious 
dedication to the needs and concerns of 
his constituents at the local level, in his 
district, in his State, and finally in the 
Nation at large marked the stirring rec- 
ord of his steady ascent in public life. 

It is particularly fitting today for me 
to call the attention of the House to the 
distinguished career of another great 
citizen of Ohio, the late Frank T. Bow, 
w.o served for 22 years as a Member of 
this body, representing the same 16th 
District which it is my privilege to serve. 
Frank Bow, reelected to this House 11 
times, served in the great tradition of 
William McKinley, and is remembered 
by all who knew him with affection and 
respect. 

We are living in troubled times for our 
Nation, times in which the values and 
ideals of our heritage seem to be derided 
and held in disrespect by many who 
should know better. In such times it is 
our awareness of the character and in- 
tegrity evident in such men as William 
McKinley and Frank Bow that sustains 
our faith. 

It has been said—and truly—that 
more than any President since Lincoln, 
McKinley was a man of the common 
people, close to their aspirations and able 
to articulate their deepest yearnings. The 
widespread national grief which accom- 
panied his passing bore witness to the 
affection and regard in which he was 
held. People saw in him not only a great 
public leader in war and in peace but a 
private man whose inherent goodness 
shone through his duties as a family 
man. 

Many are the curious facts which at- 
tend his life—the fifth President born in 
Ohio, he was also the fifth Ohio-born 
elected within 2 years. The fifth Presi- 
dent to die in office, he was the third to 
be cut down by an assassin—and the 
second Ohio-born to be slain in office. He 
was a thoroughly modern man—the first 
to use the telephone for campaign pur- 
poses and the first to ride in an auto- 
mobile. He was able to unite in his life 
the traditional values of the past and 
the dynamic spirit of the future. 

It is well known that his administra- 
tion marked the advent of this country 
on the international scene as a great 
world power. But his leadership in war 
was matched by his vigorous pursuit of 
peace and prosperity. During his years 
as President he sought to build a struc- 
ture of peace throughout the globe, uti- 
lizing American power as a shield for the 
extension of peaceful commerce among 
all nations. His “open door” policy to- 
ward China alone would. prove him a 
prophetic figure in a century which 
would late witness the rise of that na- 
tion to world power status. 

One of his most important and pro- 
phetic statements was made in Buffalo 
in the year of his death 1901, speaking 
before the Pan-American Exposition. He 
declared: 

The day of exclusiveness is past. 


He recognized the economic interde- 
pendence of the nations, an interde- 
pendence brought home to us afresh in 
recent months. He saw clearly that pros- 
perity was indivisible and that interna- 
tional cooperation had become a neces- 
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sity of life. These are lessons etched 
vividly in all our minds by the history 
of more than seven decades since he 
spoke. 

His words then speak to us now with 
ever greater emphasis: 

Our interest is in concord, not conflict... 
our real eminence rests in the victories of 
peace, not those of war. 


In urging “greater commerce and trade 
for us all,” he saw that such economic 
linkages—to use a recent term—would 
insure peace and stimulate prosperity 
through “relations of mutual respect, 
confidence, and friendship.” 

Always a man of inner prayer and un- 
shakable faith in God, on his lips at the 
last were the words: 

“It is God's way. His will, not ours, be 
done.” 


Later, one who was present wrote in 
his diary: 

The great life was ended. The little group 
around him passed out. It was thus that 
I looked upon him last. He died as he lived, 
in fear of his God and in his faith in His 
mercy and goodness, 


He left behind him a legacy of trust, 
affection, and honor such as few states- 
men in this or any nation have inspired, 
and it is this legacy to which we pay 
tribute today, mindful of the ageless 
prayer that as God was with our fathers 
so may He be with us. 


THE NEED FOR A MUTUAL SURVIVAL 
PACT AMONG NATIONS 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, if we 
have learned anything from the recent 
instability with respect to energy and 
food resources, I hope it is a realization 
among both the developed and develop- 
ing nations of the world that we are de- 
pendent upon each other for survival. 
The Earth’s resources are divided in such 
a way as to make it virtually impossible 
for any nation to be totally independent 
and self-sufficient in today’s world. We 
must seek the cooperation of all na- 
tions in the sharing of the Earth’s re- 
sources for the benefit of all. 

Richard N. Gardner, professor of law 
at Columbia University and former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs in the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
has called for such cooperation through 
a “mutual survival pact” between de- 
veloped and developing nations. Profes- 
sor Gardner made his proposal in a re- 
port released at the World Food Con- 
ference in Rome last November. His re- 
port makes it clear that there are some 
difficult decisions ahead of developed and 
developing nations which will determine 
the future of world peace and the well- 
being of generations ahead. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
including some cogent excerpts from Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s report at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Political leaders talk a good deal these 


days about interdependence. Few are pre- 
pared to act upon it, however, when it comes 
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down to brass tacks. For too many govem- 
ments, the word is still a slogan which rough- 
ly translated means “‘what’s mine is mine, 
what's yours belongs to me.” 

Developed countries stress their right of 
access to raw materials essential to their well- 
being which are located in developing coun- 
tries, yet they fail to discharge their trade 
and aid obligations to the developing coun- 
tries under the second UN Development Dec- 
ade. Paced with double-digit inflation, rising 
unemployment, and stagnant growth, rich 
nations are concentrating more than ever on 
their own domestic affairs. In the United 
States, some of the same people who de- 
nounced the Arab oil embargo are demanding 
restrictions on American food exports. The 
developed countries cannot expect the de- 
veloping countries to be cooperative political 
or economic partners unless they show great- 
er concern for the latter's priorities and in- 
terests. 

Developing countries, frustrated by their 
failure to make faster progress and intoxi- 
cated by the success of the oil exporters’ 
cartel, seem to be moving from negotiation 
to confrontation. Not a voice was raised in 
the UN to question the Arab oil embargo, 
though it violated UN resolutions condenim- 
ing coercion which were sponsored by the 
developing countries themselves—not to 
mention bilateral treaties and contractual 
commitments. The UN is in danger of becom- 
ing a place where developing countries have 
only rights, developed countries only obli- 
gations. If that were to happen it would 
cease to be an effective organization. 

Developing countries enlist under the ban- 
ner of “sovereignty over natural resources,” 
not always recognizing that developed coun- 
tries also have “sovereignty” over their cap- 
ital resources, their technology, and their 
internal markets. Moreover, developed coun- 
tries also have raw materials. The world is 
more dependent on the United States for 
food than it is on the Middle East for 
oil. Hopefully the U.S. will never use its “food 
weapon” the way the Arab countries used 
their “oil weapon.” 

As a matter of practical politics, there 
can be no double standard in the exercise 
of sovereignty—one for developed and one 
for developing countries. Even if there could 
be, it would hardly serve developing country 
interests: ironically, the greatest victims of 
the “sovereignty” the OPEC countries exer- 
cised in quadrupling oil prices have been the 
developing countries themselves. 

What the world requires now is not more 
self-serving talk about “sovereignty” but a 
mutual survival pact between developed and 
developing countries in which mutually- 
agreed limitations on the sovereignty of each 
are undertaken to protect the sovereignty of 
all. We need to strike a great transconti- 
nental bargain in which access to energy and 
other raw materials, which industrialized 
countries need, is traded for other kinds of 
access that developing countries need—ac- 
cess to markets at stable and remunerative 
prices, access to technology, management 
skills and investment capital, and access ta 
a fairer share of decision-making in interna- 
tional institutions. 

The “world survival bargain” will also have 
to balance assurances by rich countries to 
conserve on energy, food and raw materials 
with commitments by poor countries to 
change some suicidal demographic, agricul- 
tural and environmental practices. The Arab 
world will not be willing to exhaust its pre- 
cious reserves of oil in a few years of full pro- 
duction so that the U.S. can continue its 
wasteful energy ways. Nor will the U.S. be 
willing to give endless amounts of food to 
an Indian government that cuts its family 
planning budget, mismanages food produc- 
tion and distribution, and invests scarce re- 
sources in the testing of nuclear devices. It 
seems inescapable that the “survival bar- 
gain,” sooner or later, will require fundamen- 
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tal changes in domestic institutions, policies 
and practices on both sides of the great eco- 
nomic divide. 

Today's political leaders are obviously not 
yet ready for such a bargain. What can be 
done to change the attitudes of leadership 
before it is too late? A new level of states- 
manship will be required, but how do we 
get it? 

To begin with, we need to educate govern- 
ments and citizens around the world in the 
moral, economic, and political implications 
of interdependence. We need a systematic 
effort to bring together the “practitioners” 
and the “humanists” in the search for solu- 
tions, combining the skills of the politicians, 
diplomats, lawyers, economists, businessmen 
and scientists who “run the world” with the 
wisdom of the philosophers, historians, art- 
ists, and religious leaders who shape its basic 
values. Private organizations such as those 
which sponsored the Rensselaerville meeting 
are already committed to the search for “hu- 
manist values for an age of scarcity.” The 
development of their programs on a truly 
global basis would promote more humane 
and rational decision-making, teaching us 
how to reconcile such goals as individual 
self-realization, social justice, and species 
survival. 

The problem, of course, is not only concep- 
tual, it is political. The political systems of 
the world, whether democratic or totalitar- 
ian, reward leaders for maximizing present 
benefits to their people while passing on the 
costs to other countries, to future genera- 
tions, and to mother nature. Foreigners have 
little leverage unless they are powerful 
enough to grant important benefits or in- 
flict severe penalties. Children don’t vote, and 
unborn children vote even less. The earth, 
the atmosphere, the oceans have no political 
franchise. But our descendants will curse us 
for the way we are debasing the quality of 
their lives, and mother nature will eventually 
take her revenge. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. McCtory (at the request of Mr. 
RHODES), on January 28, 1975, through 
February 6, 1975, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
RuHopes), on January 28, 1975, through 
February 6, 1975, on account of official 
business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. GILMAN in three instances. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York in four 
instances. 

Mr. Horton in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. CARTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BepELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Rancet in 10 instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. NaTCHER. 

Mr. Anprews of North Carolina. 
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Mr. Annunzio in six instances. 

Mr. Anperson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Gonzaez in three instances. 

Mr. Dopp in 10 instances. 

Mr. Moorueap of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. Drinan in five instances. 

Mr. ADDABBO, 

Mr. BEDELL. 

Mr. Roysat in 10 instances. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. MATHIS. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price). 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that special orders sched- 
uled for today be rescheduled for 
tomorrow and listed first. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the -request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members be per- 
mitted to extend their remarks in the 
extension of remarks today, without 
creating a precedent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN C. 
KLUCZYNSKI 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is my very 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
passing early this morning, in Chicago, 
Ill., of our beloved friend, the Honorable 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI. 

All of us have known Joun for many 
years. He has been a great legislator. He 
has been a good friend to every Member 
of the House. 

I will not take the time of the House 
at this moment, but later in the week I 
will ask for time so that the Members 
may have the opportunity to pay tribute. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I wish to express my deep sorrow at 
the passing of our colleague JoHN C. 
KLUCZYNSKI. 

He was a very dear personal friend of 
mine, and in fact during the course of 
my first term he was my neighbor here. 

Mr. Speaker, I note the passing of this 
great Member of the House with deep 
sadness. I extend my condolences and my 
sympathy to the members of his family. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 
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I, too, was shocked to learn of the 
passing of our good iriend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, JOHN KLUCZYNSKI, 
this morning. 

JOHN came to the Congress shortly 
after I did, and our friendship has been 
a very close and personal one. We tray- 
eled together frequently between Chicago 
and the Capital, and we had a great 
deal in common in the representation of 
the people in our districts. 

Mr. Speaker, JoHN was a fine leader 
and a great representative of the people 
of his district. He knew their problems, 
he stayed in close communication with 
or they respected him, and they loved 

im. 

JOHN was jovial and friendly. He was 
always cheerful. I never saw him angry 
at anyone. People liked to be with him. 
He brought sunshine wherever he went. 

There is a great void now in our dele- 
gation, JoHN will be missed very much. 

Mrs, Yates and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to pay my respects briefly to 
our beloved colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois, JOHN KLUCZYNSKI. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI was not only a hard 
working legislator, he was a man of 
unfailing good humor. I remember how, 
whenever we would meet, he and I used 
to exchange greetings in the Polish lan- 
guage because he knew that many of my 
constituents were of Polish origin. JOHN 
always used to turn to colleagues and 
say by way of explanation of our ex- 
change, “We Polish people have to stick 
together.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to miss JoHN 
KLUCZYNSKI very much. I know that all 
of us will. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield te the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, would like to express my 
condolences on the departure of the 
gentleman from Illinois, JOHN Kiuczyn- 
SKI, who exhibited such great humor, 
great love, and a great deal of under- 
standing. 

He served as my chairman on the Sub- 
committee on Transportation of the 
Committee on Public Works, and he as- 
sisted me in my campaign for reelection 
on two occasions. 

More than that, Joun was an honest, 
thoughtful, and considerate man; he was 
a man who had great devotion to his 
family and to his friends. I think the 
greatest tribute anyone could pay to the 
gentleman from Illinois, JOHN Kiuczyn- 
SKI, would be to point out his loyalty to 
his friends, which was a hallmark of the 
way he lived throughout his life. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that this House 
is going to miss him greatly, and hope- 
fully the Kluczynski family and all of 
the Members will have an opportunity to 
express themselves, as indicated by the 
previous request made by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks made by my colleagues here 
today on the passing of the gentleman 
from Illinois, JOHN KLUCZYNSKI. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI and I served in the 
Congress together for the past 16 years. 
He preceded me. When I came here as a 
freshman, his office was adjacent to 
mine, and since I was coming here as a 
freshman and since I was rather green, 
I leaned on Jonn quite heavily for advice 
and counsel. I always found him to be a 
warm and close friend. 

He was a dedicated and a devoted 
Congressman. He represented the people 
of Chicago and, yes, the people of this 
Nation in a great manner. He is going to 
be missed around here. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI and I also served to- 
gether on the Subcommittee on the 
House Restaurant, and we had many in- 
teresting conversations about the prob- 
lems there. 

Mr. Speaker, my prayers and con- 
dolences go out to his wife and his 
family. May he rest in peace. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am shocked 
and grieved, as are so many of my col- 
leagues, at the untimely death of our be- 
loved and distinguished colleague, JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI. Even though he had been 
in ill health for months, we could not 
bring ourselves to the thought that he 
might suddenly and without warning be 
taken from us. Now, he is gone and his 
passing leaves a great void in the House. 
He was truly a respected and able Mem- 
ber, 

Jonn Kiuczynskr’s biographical sketch 
in the Congressional Directory is one of 
the briefest among all those printed. It 
states that he was elected to the Illinois 
State Legislature in 1932; he served 16 
consecutive years; he was elected in 1948 
to the Illinois State Senate; was elected 
to the 82d Congress in 1950, and reelected 
to each succeeding Congress. 

This gives only a hint of the solidarity 
and dependability and capability of JOHN 
KLUCZYNSKI. To learn the true facts 
about him, it was necessary to know him, 
to know of his friendliness, his uniform 
courtesy and his respected accomplish- 
ments in the House of Representatives. 
He was a good man for Congress, a strong 
leader in Congress, and a gifted legislator 
for the Nation. 

America needs men like JOHN KLU- 
CZYNSKI and those who knew him and 
served with him realized this best of all. 
We will miss him and his good works. 
Those of us who served with him are 
enriched by our memories of him and 
our friendship with him. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, I join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Congressman JOHN KLU- 
czx¥NskI, of Illinois’ Fifth District. 

I have had the great honor of serving 
in this distinguished body for less than 
1 month whereas Congressman KiLuczyn- 
sKı ably represented his constituency for 
more than 24 years. I did not have the 
opportunity during this 1 short month 
to come to know Congressman Kiuczyn- 
SKI as well as those who have served with 
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him over the years. However, I have fol- 
lowed his distinguished career for some 
time. As the ranking member of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, Congressman KLU- 
CZYNSKI was a leading expert in public 
transportation and provided invaluable 
service to the Nation in this area. Con- 
gressman KLUCZYNSKI Was a prime mover 
during the 1950’s when construction of 
our network of interstate highways 
began. 

Talking with other members of the 
Illinois delegation who have served with 
Congressman KLUCZYNSKI, I realize how 
greatly they valued his friendship and 
his dedication to public service. 

Mrs. Hall and I offer our deepest sym- 
pathy to his wife, Estelle, to his brother, 
Thomas, who now sits on the Illinois Su- 
preme Court and to the other members 
of the Kluczynski family. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly I want to join with Members 
of the Illinois delegation and others in 
paying a brief but sincere tribute to the 
memory of our beloved colleague who 
passed away today—Congressman JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, of Chicago, Ill. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI—“KLU”, as his 
friends affectionately called him—was a 
warm, genial, friendly person, and the 
news of his passing was shocking and 
distressing—he was a good friend as we 
served together on the House Small 
Business Committee for a number of 
years. 

He will be recorded in history as one 
of the leaders in the development of an 
interstate transportation system—the 
Interstate Highway System—which has 
not only brought this Nation closer to- 
gether but has resulted in the saving of 
many lives because of the excellence of 
the engineering on these limited access 
highways. 

JouHN was chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Works, and in this capacity 
was a leader in developing the Nation’s 
Federal highway system. 

He was also chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Metropolitan and Rural Areas 
of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee and, although from a major metro- 
politan area, demonstrated an under- 
standing and concern for the problems of 
the smaller cities and rural areas as well 
as for those of the major urban areas. 

JOHN Kuiuczynsxkr served his district, 
State, and Nation faithfully and well— 
he had served 24 years in the Congress 
and had just been reelected to his 13th 
term last November. 

He was popular and able, and a skilled 
legislator whose contributions greatly 
enriched the legislative history of the 
House. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI was a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Small Bus- 
iness where we worked together. He was 
also my next-door neighbor with adja- 
cent offices in the Rayburn Building, and 
my friend. 

Joun Ktuczynskr will be greatly 
missed—his passing leaves a void that 
will be difficult to fill. I extend to Mrs. 
Kluczynski and other members of his 
family the deepest and most sincere ex- 
pression of my deepest sympathy. Mrs. 
Evins joins me in these sentiments. 
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Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of sadness and loss that I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
our departed and good friend, JOHN 
KLUCZYNSKI. 

For more than 40 years, JOHN KLU- 
CZ¥NSKI served as a spokesman for his 
constituents, first in the Illinois State 
Legislature, then the U.S. Senate, finally 
in the House of Representatives for the 
past 24 years. He has served them well, 
with responsibility, efficiency, and dedi- 
cation. In return they gave him their 
trust and confidence. And this is the 
final and most lasting tribute any man 
can receive. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI’S presence has been 
part and parcel of this body; his absence 
will leave us a little less. I join with my 
colleagues in expressing condolences and 
sympathy to his wife, family, friends, and 
constituents. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues on this sad occasion 
as we pay tribute to our late friend and 
co-worker in the House, the Honorable 
JOHN C. Kiuczynski. “KLU” as he was 
affectionately known, was not only one 
of our most popular Members, but he 
was a dedicated man whose record of 
service spans more than 24 years in the 
House of Representatives. 

His passing is mourned here today in 
the Nation’s Capital just as others who 
knew his record express their grief in 
Illinois and other States around our 
country. His record of achievement in- 
cludes landmark legislation dealing with 
our Interstate Highway System and aid 
to small business. As chairman of the 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Works he 
compiled an outstanding record and 
helped shape our Federal highway pro- 
grams. It was my privilege to work with 
JOHN on small business matters before 
the House Small Business Committee 
and to experience firsthand his ability to 
work with other Members to develop 
progressive legislation. 

JoHN enjoyed a full life and he was a 
happy individual who appreciated life. 
His passing leaves a void in our Cham- 
ber and we will miss his good-natured ap- 
proach to our responsibilities as legis- 
lators. 

I extend my personal sympathies to 
his wife and the other members of the 
Kluczynski family. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my voice to those of my col- 
leagues who paid tribute to JoHN KLU- 
CZYNSKI. 

“Mr. KLU,” as I called him, was a dedi- 
cated Member of the House for nearly 
a quarter century. And, he brought to 
this Chamber nearly two decades of ex- 
perience in the Illinois State Legislature. 

JOHN KLUCZYNSKI’S pleasant manner 
and hard work shall be sorely missed by 
this body. 

I join my colleagues in offering sym- 
pathy to his wife, his family, and his 
many friends. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks on the life and char- 
acter and public service of the late Hon- 
orable JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 97 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able John C. Kluczynski, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 65 Members 
of the House, with such Members of the Sen- 
ate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
state that the Chair will announce to- 
morrow the names of members of the 
Funeral Committee on the part of the 
House. 

The Clerk will report the remaining 
resolution. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Accordingly, the House 
stands adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 97, the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, January 28, 1975, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

183. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to extend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes (H. Doc. 
No. 94-23); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

184. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a re- 
port that no use was made of funds appro- 
priated in the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1974, or the Military Con- 
struction Appropriation Act, 1974, during 
the second half of fiscal year 1974, to make 
payments under contracts In a foreign coun- 
try except where it was determined that the 
use of foreign currencies was not feasible, 
pursuant to sections 736 and 109 of the re- 
spective acts; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

185. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number of 
officers on duty with Headquarters, Depart- 
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ment of the Army, and detailed to the Army 
General Staff on December 31, 1974, pursuant 
to 10 US.C. 3031(c); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

186. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of 73 construc- 
tion projects proposed to be undertaken for 
the Army National Guard, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2233a; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

187. A letter from the Acting Deputy Chief 
of Naval Material (Procurement and Produc- 
tion), transmitting a report on Navy research 
and development procurement actions of 
$50,000 and over, covering the 6 months 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

188. A letter from the Chairman, Cost Ac- 
counting Standards Board, transmitting a 
proposed new cost accounting standard en- 
titled “Part 409—Depreciation of Tangible 
Capital Assets”, pursuant to section 719(h) 
(3) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing. 

189. A letter from the Executive Secretary 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, transmitting notice of proposed 
funding criteria governing the higher edu- 
cation personnel training programs, pursuant 
to section 431(da)(1) of the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

190. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislative Affairs, Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Department of 
State, transmitting notice of the Agency's 
intention to obligate Special Requirements 
Funds for various loan and grant projects in 
Syria, pursuant to section 903 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

191. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department 
of State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements other than treaties entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to Public Law 
92-403; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

192. A letter from the Chairman, Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commission, 
transmitting a report on the Commission’s 
activities under the Freedom of Information 
Act, as amended, during calendar year 1974, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

193, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting notic: of the re- 
ceipt of a loan application and project pro- 
posal from the Valley Center Municipal Water 
District, Valley Center, Calif., pursuant to 
section 10 of the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956; to the Committee on In- 
terior and insular Affairs. 

194. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, transmitting a 
report on the energy conservation study, pur- 
suant to section 8(a) of Public Law 93-319 
(H. Doc. No. 94-24); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 

195. A letter from the Secretary, Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting a report on 
positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 under 
the Board during calendar year 1974, pur- 
suant to U.S.C. 5114(a); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


196. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the examination of the financial statements 
of the Rural Telephone Bank, Department of 
Agriculture, for fiscal year 1974, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 841 (H. Doc. No. 94-25); to the 
Committee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Submitted January 2, 1975] 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Report on the ac- 
tivity of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
for the 93d Congress (Rept. No. 93-1668). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia (for 
himself, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. BapiLLo, Mr. 
BRODHEAD, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Epcar, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Mr. Koc, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr. OTTINGER) : 

H.R. 2121. A bill to provide for the orderly 
phasing out of surface coal mining opera- 
tions, and to control those underground coal 
mining practices which adversely affect the 
quality of the environment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 2122. A bill to provide priority system 
for certain agricultural uses of natural gas; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 2123. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that 
recipients of veterans’ pension and compen- 
sation will not have the amount of such pen- 
sion or compensation reduced because of in- 
creases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

ER. 2124. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself and 
Mr. MINISH) : 

H.R. 2125. A bill to establish the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
an independent corporate instrumentality of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Banking, Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

ELR. 2126.A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEDELL: 

H.R. 2127. A bill to amend subtitle C of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act to reduce the rate of interest on emer- 
gency loans made under such subtitle and 
to authorize additional funds for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to expedite the processing of 
emergency loans to farmers and ranchers who 
suffered losses as a result of the recent bliz- 
zard in the midwestern part of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

HR. 2128. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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H.R. 2129. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2130. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Ms. Apzuc, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
JOHN L. BURTON, Mr. Carr, Mr. COR- 
NELL, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr, LEHMAN, Mr. O'HARA, Mr, 
RICHMOND, Mr. RODINO, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Ms, SCHROEDER, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. Yarron, Mr. Young of Georgia, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, and Mr. ZEFERETT!) : 

H.R. 2131. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act and the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for Federal participation in 
the costs of the social security program, with 
a substantial increase in the contribution 
and benefit base and with appropriate reduc- 
tions in social security taxes to reflect the 
Federal Government's participation in such 
costs; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 2132. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide that an indi- 
vidual who has attained age 65 may elect to 
treat any employment or self-employment 
performed by him as not covered for social 
security benefit purposes and exempt from 
social security taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 2133. A bill to revise and to extend 
through fiscal year 1976 the programs au- 
thorized by title X of the Public Health 
Service Act for family planning and popula- 
tion research; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R, 2134. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to furnish free transportation to 
certain US. citizens desiring to establish 
permanent residence in a foreign country; 
to the Committe on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H.R. 2135. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to secure adequate and reliable supplies 
of natural gas and oil at the lowest reason- 
able cost to the consumer, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 2136. A bill to prohibit changes in the 
missing status classification of members of 
the uniformed services unless certain re- 
quirements are complied with; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, and Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2137. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individuals 
& refundable tax credit of $300 for certain 
personal exemptions, to impose an additional 
excise tax of 20 cents a gallon on gasoline 
and certain special fuels, to allow a refund- 
able tax credit for the additional excise tax 
imposed on a certain portion of the gasoline 
and special fuels used for commuting or 
business-related highway travel and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Mr. Vanix, Mr. FULTON, Mr. Corman, 
Mr. Grssons, Mr. KarrH, Mr. PIKE, 
Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. HELSTOSKI, MT, 
RANGEL, Mr. COTTER, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
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Jacogs, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs, Keys, and 
Mr, FISHER) : 

H.R. 2138. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to in- 
crease tariffs, or to take any other import 
adjustment action, with respect to petroleum 
or products derived therefrom; to negate any 
such action which may be taken by the 
President after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mr, O'NEILL, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BRODHEAD, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Byron, 
Mr. D'Amours, Mr. Dices, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. Jerrorps, Miss JORDAN, 
Mr. Macuire, Mr, Meeps, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, and Mr. NEAL): 

H.R. 2139. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to in- 
crease tariffs, or to take any other import 
adjustment action, with respect to petroleum 
or products derived therefrom; to negate any 
such action which may be taken by the 
President after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. NOLAN, Mr, 
Osersrar, Mr. PATTISON of New York, 
Mr. RicHMOND, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
RousH, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN, Mr, THOMPSON, and Mr. 
WEAVER) : 

H.R, 2140. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to increase 
tariffs, or to take any other import adjust- 
ment action, with respect to petroleum or 
products derived therefrom; to negate any 
such action which may be taken by the Presi- 
dent after January 15, 1975, and before the 
beginning of such 90-day period; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 2141. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that persons 
may qualify for nonregular retirement pay 
before age 60 if totally and permanently dis- 
abled; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2142. A bill to establish a commis- 
sion to study and make recommendations 
with respect to proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
which would modify the institutions of the 
three branches of the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2143. A bill to encourage earlier re- 
tirement by permitting Federal employees to 
purchase into the civil service retirement 
system benefits unduplicated in any local 
retirement system based on employment in 
Federal programs operated by State and local 
governments under Federal funding and 
supervision; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 2144. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of February 20 of each year as Postal 
Employees Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2145. A bill to establish an arbitra- 
tion board to settle disputes between super- 
visory organizations and the U.S. Postal 
Service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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H.R. 2146. A bill to amen dtitle 5, United 
States Code, to provide retention preference 
in reductions in force for employees who are 
former members of the Armed Forces retired 
on disability incurred in line of duty in war- 
time but caused by other than an instru- 
mentality of war or injury or disease result- 


“ing from armed conflict, and for other pur- 


poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HASTINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Frey, Mr. SyMINGTON, 
Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. PREYER): 

H.R. 2147. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 and other laws to discharge ob- 
ligations under the Convention on Psycho- 
tropic Substances relating to regulatory con- 
trols on the manufacture, distribution, im- 
portation, and exportation of psychotropic 
substances; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON (for himself, 
Mr. McCtory, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr, 
Fisu, and Mr. COHEN) : 

H.R. 2148. A bill to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH (for himself, Mr. Nrx, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Moorneap of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. Dominick 
V. Dantets, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Ms, Aszuc, and Mr, CORMAN) : 

H.R. 2149. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. NOLAN (for himself and Mr. 
PRESSLER) : 

H.R. 2150. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act to 
provide additional disaster relief with regard 
to certain disasters; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PREYER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Carolina, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. HEF- 
NER, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. JONES of 
North Carolina, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr, NEAL, Mr. Rose, and Mr., 
TAYLOR of North Carolina) : 

H.R. 2151. A bill to give greater assurance 
that national and regional needs are satisfied 
in times of shortage of natural gas and 
petroleum and its products; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: 

H.R. 2152. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to rescind a proposed food stamp 
program regulation which would require each 
household to pay 30 percent of its adjusted 
net monthly income for a coupon allotment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD (for himself and 
Mr. MEEDS) : 

H.R. 2153. A bill to authorize a study for 
the purpose of determining the feasibility 
and desirability of designating the Pacific 
Northwest Trail as a national scenic trail; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2154. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 2155, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiving 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SEIBERLING (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Bonrer, Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, Mr. Brown of California, Ms. 
Buree of California, Mr. CARNEY, 
Mr. Carr, Mr, DANIELSON, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Drinan, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, 
Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. Encar, Mr. En- 
warps of California, Mr. FIsH, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr, Fraser, and 
Mr. GUDE) : 

HR. 2156. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to terminate the in- 
surance of any bank which fails to pay a 
certain rate of interest on all tax and loan 
accounts; to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING (for himself, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Howe, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Lone of Maryland, Mr. MATHIS, Mr, 
MCKINNEY, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. Morttt, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Recuna, and Mr, 
RICHMOND) : 

H.R. 2157. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to terminate the in- 
surance of any bank which fails to pay a 
certain rate of interest on all tax and loan 
accounts; to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING (for himself, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. Ror, Mr. SaRBANES, Ms, 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SIMON, Ms, SPELLMAN, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. Srupps, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr, TRAXLER, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, 
Mr. Waxman, Mr. Won Pat, and Mr. 
Mann): 

H.R. 2158. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to terminate the in- 
surance of any bank which fails to pay a 
certain rate of interest on all tax and loan 
accounts; to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2159. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of medical treatment facilities 
for emergency medical treatment given to 
aliens unlawfully in the United States; ta 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 2160. A bill to amend the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 in order to 
provide for the reorganization under such 
act of a railroad heretofore found to be re- 
organizable under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptey Act and later found not to be so 
reorganizable; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia: 

E.R. 2161. A bill to revise the pay structure 
of the police forces of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport and Dulles International Air- 
port, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 2162. A bill to authorize any officer 
or employee of the United States to accept 
the voluntary services of certain students for 
the United States; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2163. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

Mr. DOMINICEK V. DANIELS: 

HJ. Res. 141, Joint resolution to prohibit 
for a period of 60 days the imposition of 
tariffs, fees and quotas on oil imports and the 
lifting of all price controls on domestic oll, 
and to thereafter require the submission to, 
and the right of approval of the Congress of 
any such action within 30 days; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution relative to 
the determination of the fate of POW’s and 
MIA's; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOLLISTER: 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the protection of unborn 
children and other persons; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LITTON: 

H. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress regarding 
social security cost-of-living increases; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H. Res. 98. Resolution disapproving the 
deferral of budget authority relating to com- 
prehensive planning grants (deferral No. 
D75-1070) which is proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his special message of November 26, 
1974, transmitted under section 1013 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. 
ABDNOR, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. BAFALIS, 
Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas, Mr. CONTE, Mr. DICK- 
INSON, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, Mrs. FEN- 
wick, Mr. Gooptine, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
Guyer, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
KETCHUM, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. Laco- 
MARSINO, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. McCiory, 
Mr. MosHer, Mr. O'BRIEN, and Mr. 
QUI): 

H. Res. 99. Resolution to require approval 
by the House of Representatives with respect 
to the fixing or adjustment of certain allow- 
ances for Members of the House; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. ROB- 
INSON, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. SHRIVER, 
Mr. SKUBITZ, Mrs. SMITH of Nebras- 
ka, Mr. SPENCE, and Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona) : 
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H. Res, 100. Resolution to require approval 
by the House of Representatives with respect 
to the fixing or adjustment of certain al- 
lowances for Members of the House; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

11. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, relative to 
the importation of dairy products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

12. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, relative to changing the 
name of the Optima Reservoir to Leon Field 
Lake; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

13. Also, memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to the proposed tariff on 
imported oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

14. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, relative to 
an opinion issued by the Department of Jus- 
tice affecting the refunding of fees on oil 
imported to Puerto Rico; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2164. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Rudmanos-Ramia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

ELR. 2165. A bill for the relief of Archie N. 

Stadler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

14. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Maut- 
County Council, Hawaii, relative to exempt- 
ing Hawaii from the proposed duties on 
petroleum products; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

15. Also, petition of State Senator Orval A. 
Keyes, Springfield, Nebr., relative to petro- 
leum taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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SENATE—Monday, January 27, 1975 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Logan Cummings, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Brownwood, 
Tex., offered the following prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, as servants 
pressed and pursued by the high concerns 
of public service in this bewildering and 
demanding day of global change when 
ancient foundations are being shaken 
and crumbling, we are grateful for quiet 


cloisters of the Spirit where in moments 
of reverential calm we lay hold to the 
strength of the God who is forever pres- 
ent in history, whose plan for nations 
cannot be ultimately defeated, and who 
sustains and restores our jaded souls. 

In the awesome struggle to lead men 
by serving them, open our eyes that we 
may see not only the encircling hosts of 
evil, but also on the hills about us the 
fiery chariots of God’s truth. 

We ask it in the name of that One by 
whose invincible might we are made 
more than conquerors. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, January 23, 1975, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
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may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF BARON ROBERT SIL- 
VERCRUYS, FORMER BELGIAN 
ENVOY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, a longtime friend and a 
first-rate diplomat, the Baron Robert 
Silvercruys, died. As many Members of 
this body know, he married the widow 
of the distinguished late Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Brien McMahon. 

I looked upon Baron Silvercruys as a 
man of great intelligence, great integ- 
rity, and great sagacity. On his retire- 
ment as Ambassador of the Belgians to 
the United States, he lived in this coun- 
try and maintained a residence here. 
His loss will be a great one and deeply 
and personally felt by me. 

At this time I wish to extend the deep- 
est condolences and sympathy of Mrs. 
Mansfield and myself to his widow, 
Baroness Silvercruys. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that obituaries published in the 
Washington Post and the New York 
Times of today be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Baron ROBERT SILVERCRUYS DIES; LONGTIME 
BELGIAN ENVOY TO U.S.—VETERAN DIPLOMAT 
Took PART IN MAJOR POSTWAR EvENTS— 
SERVED NATION 41 YEARS 
Baron Robert Silvercruys, who retired in 

1959 after 15 years as Belgian Ambassador to 

the United States, died Saturday at his home 

in Washington. He was 81 years old and also 
had a home in Nantucket, Mass. 

Baron Silvercruys, who became Ambassa- 
dor in 1945, participated in most of the major 
postwar events. He was a delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference on International Orga- 
nization that year and first occupied the 
Belgian seat on the United Nations Security 
Council. 

In 1949, Baron Silvercruys was one of the 
negotiators of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
signed it for his country. He was also signa- 
tory to the Belgian-Japanese peace treaty 
in San Francisco in 1951. 

The year he retired, Baron Silvercruys took 
on his last major assignment—arranging the 
visit to this country of King Baudouin and 
accompanying him here. But he was no 
stranger to such tasks. In 1918, at the age of 
25, he had prepared the visit to the United 
States of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 
of the Belgians. 

And Baron Silvercruys was also no stranger 
to this country. He served in the Belgian Em- 
bassy during the Administrations of seven 
Presidents, beginning with Woodrow Wilson 
and ending with Dwight D. Eisenhower. As 
Ambassador, he gave small luncheons and 
dinners several times a week, opening up op- 
portunities for the kind of diplomacy he 
liked best and was best at. 

Other diplomats sometimes debated 
whether the French Ambassador or the Bel- 
gian Ambassador had the better chef. Most 
chose the Belgian. 

Born Oct, 17, 1893, Baron Silvercruys was 
the son of a High Justice of Belgium and 
was educated at the Universities of Louvain 
and Brussels, from which he took his law 
degree. 

After serving in the Belgian Embassy in 
Washington from 1918 to 1922 as charge d’af- 
faires, he was executive secretary to the Min- 
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ister for Foreign Affairs until 1926, when he 
became a counselor at the Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

In 1929 Baron Silvercruys was entrusted 
with a special mission to China as first Bel- 
gian representative to the Nanking Govern- 
ment, when Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
first established himself there. 

Subsequently, he became counsel of the 
Embassy in London. In 1937 he was named 
Minister to Canada and later became Am- 
bassador there. During the war years he was 
instrumental in providing for the basic train- 
ing of various Belgian military units in 
Canada. 

Baron Silvercruys married Mrs. Rosemary 
Turner McMahon, widow of Senator Brian 
McMahon of Connecticut, who survives. He 
was a brother of the late Suzanne Silvercruys 
Stevenson, sculptor, painter, lecturer and 
author. 

A funeral service will be held Wednesday 
morning in St. Mary’s by-the-Sea Roman 
Catholic Church, Nantucket. A memorial 
service will be held later in Washington. 

Baron ROBERT SILVERCRUYS, EX-BELGIAN 

AMBASSADOR 

Baron Robert Silvercruys, 82, the Belgian 
ambassador to the United States from 1945 
to 1959, died Saturday at his home 3201 
Woodland Dr. NW. 

In his country’s diplomatic service for 41 
years before his retirement here, Baron 
Silvercruys had been the second-ranking 
envoy in length of service in Washington. 

Since his retirement, he and his wife, the 
former Rosemary Turner McMahon, had 
divided their time between their home here 
and a home in Nantucket. He had occupied 
his time with writing, particularly poetry. 

Baron Silvercruys had climaxed his am- 
bassadorial career just before retirement as 
the official escort for King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium on a state visit to Washington in May, 
1959. It was the King’s first state visit to a 
foreign country during his reign. 

Baron Silvercruys’ country had been rela- 
tively little in the American news while he 
was ambassador. This was credited in part 
to the effectiveness with which he worked to 
keep relationships between the two coun- 
tries in good order. 

He was described as a man of dignity and 
courtly bearing with wit and good counsel 
who was a good friend to this country and a 
devoted servant to a free world. 

He first served at the Belgian Embassy here 
as an attache in 1918 and was secretary of 
Belgian delegation to the Washington Con- 
ference in 1921-22. 

After four years as private secretary to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Silvercruys returned to the Belgian Embassy 
in Washington as counselor. 

He then was with the Belgian Legation in 
China from 1929-31, at the Belgian Embassy 
in London for five years and then minister 
and eventually ambassador to Canada from 
1937 to 1945. 

Baron Silvercruys was his country’s dele- 
gate to the Conference on International 
Organization setting up the United Nations 
charter in San Francisco in 1945. 

He was one of the signers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in Washington in 1949-and a 
delegate to the Javanese Peace Conference 
in San Francisco two years later. 

Born in Belgium of Belgian nobility, Baron 
Silvercruys held a doctor of laws degree from 
the University of Brussels. He later received 
honorary degrees from McGill University, the 
University of Toronto, Temple University, 
Drexel Institute and Bowdoin College. 

Baron Silvercruys was known for many 
yesrs in Washington social circles as the 
bachelor ambassador until his marriage in 
1953 to Mrs. McMahon, the widow of Sen. 
Brien McMahon (D-Conn.). 

He at one time was the director of the 
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Belgo-American Education Foundation. An 
aviation enthusiast, he had a pilot’s license, 
He is survived by his wife. 


RATIONING VERSUS HIGHER 
FUEL PRICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
has been some discussion about ration- 
ing versus higher fuel prices and the 
like. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter to the 
Christian Science Monitor; an editorial 
published in the Baltimore Sun; a com- 
munication from Max L. Friedersdorf, 
Assistant to the President, outlining the 
administration’s reasons in being against 
rationing, and an article entitled “Ra- 
tioning: Some Pros—But a Lot of Cons,” 
published in Time, February 3, 1975. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 24, 1975] 


To the Christian Science Monitor: 

No one has a magic way to solve the energy 
crisis but here is an idea that might work. 
I recommend gas rationing of the kind we 
had in World War II, with every car owner 
allowed enough gas for getting to work and 
a small amount for necessary shopping. Per- 
haps the old “A” “B” and “C” cards could 
be reinstated with each case decided by a 
ration board to ascertain real needs. 

When rationing is mentioned, all those who 
remember the war years say, “Yes—but of 
course, it would only lead to a black market.” 
I agree; there would be a black market and 
a profitable one. I see no reason to let these 
profits fall into the hands of unsavory char- 
acters. Instead, let the government set up 
its own “black market” in the form of sup- 
plemental coupons. Car owners who wanted 
to spend their recreational dollars on gas 
rather than bowling, golf, or cocktail parties, 
for example, could purchase as many supple- 
mental coupons as they could afford. 

Naturally, the coupons would not be cheap. 
By this system, the low-income family that 
uses its car only for necessary transporta- 
tion would not be burdened with a gasoline 
tax it can ill afford. The high cost of supple- 
mental coupons would cut down sharply on 
indiscriminate use of fuel without destroy- 
ing the automobile industry or the many 
areas that are dependent on tourist dollars. 

JEAN R. BEACH, 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 22, 1975] 
RATIONING VERSUS HIGHER FUEL PRICES 


Scarcely a week after the State of the 
Union address, the Republican President and 
the Democratic majority in Congress are on 
a confrontation course over energy conserva- 
tion policies. This is to the good if it forces 
hard and early choices. It is to the bad if it 
is a precursor to stalemate. Mr. Ford has 
opted clearly for higher petroleum prices as 
his chief instrument for curtailing oil con- 
sumption. The Democrats, in a more hedging 
fashion, have expressed a preference for 
gasoline rationing. Neither side, it is gratify- 
ing to note, has shown any willingness to 
continue as we are, with our longrange secu- 
rity threatened by oil dependency. 

It would be well if we keep national de- 
bate focused in coming weeks on this ques- 
tion of higher fuel prices versus rationing. 
This is where the essential first decision 
should be made, and it should be made 
promptly. The President and the Congress 
may, in the interim, get together on a form 
of tax rebate as a quick stimulus to the econ- 
omy. This is easy, and temporary. But only 
after policy has been determined on the 
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means for curtailing oil use will the govern- 
ment be in a position to deal with tax and 
energy questions of a longer-range nature. 

Because debate should be focused and in- 
tensified, two new developments are encour- 
aging. One was President Ford’s attempt at 
his press conference yesterday to force Demo- 
crats to acknowledge that rationing would 
have to be mandatory and of long duration. 
The other was the earlier announcement by 
Senators Jackson and Kennedy that they 
would try to block a levy on imported oil that 
would hike fuel prices. The Jackson-Ken- 
nedy move may force an early showdown 
since Mr. Ford's higher tariff is to take effect 
February 1. 

If we are to ayoid the cop-out of doing 
nothing, the coming debate will have to do 
more than stress what is wrong with either 
rationing or higher fuel prices. That is easy. 
It will have to delineate what are the posi- 
tive consequences of either course—or at 
least the positive consequences when com- 
pared with going a different route. Mr. Ford 
will have to convince the country that his 
method will really work, that it will be fash- 
ioned to cut more harshly into luxury gaso- 
line consumption than necessary home-heat- 
ing use and that its economic punishment 
on consumers and industry will be offset by 
changes in standing tax law. Democratic 
proponents of rationing, on the other hand, 
will have to prove that theirs is a surer 
method of reducing gasoline consumption 
that can be administered fairly. Whatever 
the final decision, we would hope that both 
the President and the Democratic leadership 
will accept each other's alternative as a policy 
preferable to the profligate waste of fuel and 
wealth that is a root cause of our current 
troubles. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1975. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: As you know, there is con- 
siderable discussion under way in the Con- 
gress, the press, and among the American 
people concerning rationing of gasoline and 
petroleum products. The President has care- 
fully considered that option and found that 
it has many drawbacks. In his State of the 
Union message and his energy recommenda- 
tions to the American people the President 
has called for other approaches to solving 
our energy problems. 

I am enclosing a fact sheet outlining some 
of the most serious problems this country 
would face if rationing were adopted. I hope 
this information will be useful to you as you 
prepare for this very critical decision in the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Max L. FREIDERSDORF, 
Assistant to the President. 


Basic QUESTIONS CONCERNING Gas RATIONING 


The American people could perhaps live 
with rationing in a period of temporary emer- 
gency. But as a way of life, it is funda- 
mentally inconsistent with our system and 
with the spirit of the American public. 

Even in times of emergency, rationing has 
never worked fairly or efficiently. To cut a 
million barrels a day from our consumption 
by rationing only gasoline for private house- 
holds, we would have to hold drivers to an 
average of less than 9 gallons per week—a 
reduction of about 25% from today. To reach 
the 1977 goal of a 2 million barrels a day 
reduction would require a second 25% reduc- 
tion. Some persons would obviously need 
more, which means that the basic ration for 
ordinary persons would have to be even less, 
But gasoline accounts for only part of each 
barrel of oll, and we would clearly need to 
ration the remaining products, too—tfuel oil, 
jet fuel, diesel fuel, refinery products going 
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into petrochemicals, etc. Who would decide 
which persons needed more and which 
needed less of each of these things? Every 
family, every car and motorbike, every store, 
school, church, every manufacturer—every- 
thing and everybody—would have to obtain 
a permit for a certain quantity of gasoline, 
electricity, natural gas, etc. Those allocations 
would have to be changed every time some- 
one was born or died or moved or got married 
or divorced, and every time a business was 
started, merged, sold out or bought another, 
or the church or school added on a new room. 
And some government official would have to 
approve it. 

Last year, when the Administration con- 
sidered the feasibility of rationing gaso- 
line, it concluded that while it could be im- 
plemented, it would take four to six months 
to set up, employ about 15 to 20,000 full- 
time people, incur $2 billion in federal costs, 
use 40,000 post offices for distribution, and 
require 3,000 state and local boards to handle 
exceptions. When we consider the problems 
of just getting the mail delivered, are we 
really ready to trust an army of civil serv- 
ants—however able and well-intentioned— 
to decide who deserves just what of this basic 
commodity? 

What would the rationing bureaucracy do 
about such cases as: 

The low-income worker who owns an old 
car that gets only nine miles per gallon but 
can’t afford to trade it in? His affluent 
neighbor who buys a new car that gets 22 
miles per gallon? 

The low-income family that heats with 
oil a small but poorly insulated house, while 
their wealthy neighbor heats a large, well- 
insulated house with gas? 

The Montana rancher who drives nearly 
600 miles per month and the Manhattan 
apartment dweller who drives less than 100 
miles? 

The family that has to move from New 
York to California and use up several months’ 
coupons in making the trip? One out of every 
five families moves every year. 

The family with sick members? The family 
that does turn off the heat in empty rooms 
and the family that does not? The family 
with few children and many rooms to heat 
and the family with many children but few 
rooms? 

The migrant worker who drives large dis- 
tances every year but can't afford a more 
economical car? 

The shortages that would Inevitably de- 
velop in areas where the coupons happen 
not to match the gasoline supplies? 

The gas stations, with limited quantities 
to sell, that maintain only limited services 
and are always closed on evenings and week- 
ends? 

The collusion, counterfeiting and illegal 
activities that would inevitably develop? 


[From Time Magazine, Feb. 3, 1975] 
RATIONING: SOME Pros—Bvur a Lot or Cons 


If there is any broad consensus in the U.S. 
on energy policy, it is that the nation must 
cut back on fuel consumption and reduce 
its dependence on foreign oil. But voluntar- 
ism has failed. How, then, should the power 
of Government be used in a large democracy 
to make citizens consume less energy? Presi- 
dent Ford’s package of tariffs and taxes is 
aimed at raising the prices of gasoline, heat- 
ing oil and other petroleum products in the 
hope that the market mechanism will yield 
a reduction in demand. Ford's complex, costly 
and contentious proposal has not only stirred 
savage opposition but also raised calls in and 
out of Congress for a new look -at an old 
alternative: gasoline rationing. 

Generally, Americans were shocked at the 
prospect of gas rationing when it loomed for 
a time during the Arab oil embargo a year 
ago. But one recent poll indicates that 
slightly more than half of the U.S. popula- 
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tion would now accept rationing if it were 
the only alternative to Ford’s price plan. It 
is as yet unclear what kind of national con- 
stituency would back the Senate bill, in- 
troduced last week by Democratic Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana and Re- 
publican Lowell Weicker of Connecticut, that 
mandates a nationwide rationing program 
“within 60 days.” (Ford announced that he 
would veto that or any other rationing bill.) 
But support for rationing is probably strong- 
est among lower-income citizens who worry 
most about the pocketbook impact of Ford's 
plan. Rationing was a key part of the AFL- 
CIO alternative to the Ford program pre- 
sented by George Meany last week, and it will 
surely figure prominently in the debate over 
energy policy in the weeks ahead. 

Would rationing be a wise approach to the 
nation’s energy problems? Its advocates offer 
three basic arguments. 

IT IS DIRECT 


The U.S. could cut its ofl imports by the 
goal of 1 million bbl. a day—or 5.5% of con- 
sumption—merely by printing coupons limit- 
ing what motorists can buy. Thus rationing, 
Says one of its Senate advocates, Colorado 
Democrat Floyd Haskell, would have “an 
immediate conservation effect.” 


IT Is FAIR 


Gasoline would be doled out according to 
need rather than the ability to pay. The Im- 
pact of Ford’s price approach, notes Sen- 
ator Lee Metcalf of Montana, would be 
greater on the poor than on the well-to-do. 
Under rationing, Metcalf is persuaded. 
“everyone would make a sacrifice at every 
level.” With the conservation goals contem- 
plated today, all motorists would get cou- 
pons entitling them to a 9 gal. per week. 

IT IS FAMILIAR 

The U.S. had gas rationing for 3% years 
during World War II. The Government al- 
ready has 4.8 billion ration coupons, printed 
during the Arab oil embargo and usable at 
any time, stashed in five locations around 
the country. The coupons would be sufficient 
to last for three months. 

But will Americans buy rationing? Those 
who remember the World War II experience 
might doubt it. Owners of the nation’s 25 
million cars (there are about 101 million to- 
day) endured a coupon system that deter- 
mined how much they could drive. There 
were “A” coupons (good for up to 4 gal. per 
week) for people who were deemed not to 
need a car much, “B” or “C” coupons for 
those having to drive somewhat more, and 
“T” or “X” coupons permitting unlimited gas 
purchases for truckers, doctors, telephone re- 
pairmen and others whose livelihood de- 
pended upon motoring. 

The AFL-CIO’s associate general counsel, 
Thomas Harris, who was the top rationing 
lawyer of the wartime Office of Price Admin- 
istration recalls: “Rationing gave more trou- 
ble than anything else. In large parts of the 
country there was no shortage of gas, and 
people had trouble understanding the ra- 
tionale of the program. Another big problem 
was the severity. An “A” book hardly gave 
you enough gas to keep your battery up. 
Then, the program had to be tailored to indi- 
viduals. For instance, ministers got unlimited 
gasoline, so chicken sexers demanded it too— 
they said that they were essential to the war 
effort.” 

By the end of the war, an estimated 15% of 
all the “C” coupons in circulation were 
phony; counterfeiters had run them off to 
sell to conniving motorists or service-station 
dealers, Racketeers started a booming black 
market in stolen coupons. One gang even 
seized tickets worth 20 million gal. of gasoline 
from the Government's own offices in Wash- 
ington. 

Any rationing plan adopted today would 
probably be a “white market” system; cou- 
pons would be transferable, and people who 
did not need all their coupons could legally 
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sell them to those who did. White market ra- 
tioning would generate less skulduggery and 
ill feelings than the World War II variety did. 
But it would still be inadequate and unfair. 

The Federal Energy Administration, which 
would run any rationing program, last week 
spelled out some of the possible consequences, 
Coupons would go to the nation’s 125 million 
licensed drivers; another 15 million Ameri- 
cans might rush to get licenses just to be 
able to procure coupons. The white market 
price of the coupons could reach $1.20 per 
gal—over and above the current average 
pump price of 55¢. 

More important, rationing by itself would 
not provide a financial incentive to the U.S. 
energy industry to produce more domestic 
oil and develop alternate forms of energy. 
Rationing also would not help to promote 
energy conservation outside of curbing the 
use of cars. At the same time, the FEA 
reckons that rationing would probably de- 
press the gross national product by nearly 
$13 billion in the first year, presumably by 
cutting the market for new cars. 

GRAVE QUESTIONS 


Unquestionably, rationing would generate 
widespread inequities. Lower-income motor- 
ists would be penalized because they tend to 
drive inefficient old cars that get poor gaso- 
line mileage. Residents of rural and sub- 
urban areas would suffer more than city 
dwellers, because they are not served by ade- 
quate mass transit systems. A network of 
local rationing boards would probably be cre- 
ated to deal with hardship claims. But there 
would be much bureaucratic adjudication of 
minute details of Americans’ private and 
business lives. By FEA’s estimate, rationing 
would require the creation of a massive bu- 
reaucracy of as many as 25,000 full-time 
employees. Even Senator Mansfield concedes 
that any rationing program would require 
“a lot of fine tuning.” 

The arguments against rationing, of course, 
are not necessarily arguments for President 
Ford’s flawed program to raise tariffs and 
taxes. By greatly increasing the price of all 
oll products (gasoline and fuel oil would go 
up about 10 cents per gal.), it would add at 
least two percentage points to the cost of 
living index. Furthermore, U.S. producers of 
petrochemicals, synthetic textiles and other 
products that derive from oil would be at a 
great disadvantage in world markets because 
their foreign competitors would be using 
cheaper oil. Grave questions exist over 
whether enough energy would be saved to 
justify these high costs. 

There are alternatives, One that is appeal- 
ing—because it attacks the main source of 
energy waste—is a big increase in the federal 
tax on gas at the pump, on the order of 20 
cents per gal. or more. President Ford opposes 
a tax increase, and Congress has little en- 
thusiasm for it. Another alternative is re- 
ceiving increasingly serious attention in 
Washington: phased-in reduction in oil im- 
ports coupled with mandatory conservation 
measures and an allocation system that 
would spread the impact of reduced supplies. 
This in effect is a form of rationing without 
coupons. 

Ford said last week that if Congress re- 
jects his excise-tax package, he would prob- 
ably fall back on such an allocation plan. 
This allocation could be an area for future 
compromise between the Administration and 
the Democrats. For the moment, some lead- 
ing Democrats are lining up behind ration- 
ing, but there is one notable exception. Wash- 
ington Senator Henry Jackson, a respected 
energy expert on the Hill, puts it well down 
on his list of policy alternatives. He has not 
curtly dismissed rationing as “a last resort,” 
as the President did last week. But that could 
be one point on which “Scoop” Jackson and 
Jerry Ford are at least close to agreement. 
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WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rules VII and 
VIL, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of items on the 
calendar beginning with Calendar No. 4 
and ending with Calendar No. 9. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
AGING FOR INQUIRIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 13) author- 
izing supplemental expenditures by the 
Special Committee on Aging for inquiries 
and investigations was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 267, 
Ninety-third Congress, agreed to March 1, 
1974, is amended by striking out “$415,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$431,000”. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION FOR INQUIRIES 
AND INVESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 29) author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
for inquiries and investigations was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That, i: holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, in accordance with 
its Jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized from March 1, 
1975, through February 29, 1976, for the 
purposes stated and within the limitations 
imposed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to em- 
ploy personnel, and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of personnel of 
any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from March 1, 1975, through 
February 29, 1976, to expend not to exceed 
$432,600 to examine, investigate, and make 
@ complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth be- 
low in succeeding sections of this resolution, 
said funds to be allocated in the respective 
specific inquiries and to the procurement of 
the services of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended) in accordance with 
such succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed $180,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of priv- 
ileges and elections. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $252,600 shall be 
available for a study or Investigation of com- 
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puter services for the Senate, of which 
amount not to exceed $50,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable 
with respect to each study or investigation 
for which expenditure is authorized by this 
resolution, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Febru- 
ary 29, 1976. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


INCREASED LIMITATION ON EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
FOR THE PROCUREMENT OF CON- 
SULTANTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 28) increasing 
the limitation on expenditures by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
for the procurement of consultants was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of S. Res. 266, 
Ninety-third Congress, agreed to February 1, 
1974, is amended by striking out “$20,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$30,000”. 


REVISION AND PRINTING OF THE 
SENATE MANUAL 


The resolution (S. Res. 27) authorizing 
the revision and printing of the Senate 
Manual for use during the Ninety-fourth 
Congress was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it is hereby, di- 
rected to prepare a revised edition of the 
Senate Rules and Manual for the use of the 
Ninety-Fourth Congress, that said Rules and 
Manual shall be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, and that two thousand additional 
copies shall be printed and bound, of which 
one thousand copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate, five hundred and fifty copies shall 
be for the use of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and the remaining four 
hundred and fifty copies shall be bound in 
full morocco and tagged as to contents and 
delivered as may be directed by the Com- 
mittee. 


HAZEL W. DIAMOND 


The resolution (S. Res. 26) to pay a 
gratuity to Hazel W. Diamond was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and di ted to pay, 
from the contingent fund e Senate, to 
Hazel W. Diamond, widow of Joseph J. Dia- 
mond, an employee of the Architect of the 
Capitol assigned to duty in the Senate Office 
Buildings at the time of his death, a sum 
equal to ten months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances, 


LILLIAN D, WHITE 


The resolution (S. Res. 25) to pay a 
gratuity to Lillian D. White was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resoived, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 


from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Lillian D. White, mother of Ronald R. White, 
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an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to three months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


yield the floor. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an editorial published in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1975, on the numerous inequities 
of gasoline rationing and the extreme 
difficulties and expense which would be 
involved in that program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1975] 
How To RATION GASOLINE 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that you 
are the person to whom President Ford as- 
signs the job of designing a system to ration 
gasoline. The President thinks that rationing 
is a terrible idea and wants to cut consump- 
tion by raising prices and taxes instead. 
But a great many well-intentioned senators 
and congressmen think that rationing is 
much fairer. We are now going to suppose 
that they win the coming fight, a rationing 
law is enacted, and you are appointed to set 
up the operation. The basic program is clear. 
There remain only a few minor issues of 
policy that a sensible person like yourself 
should have no difficulty resolving quickly 
and—to repeat the key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ration 
books, and your first inclination is to give 
them to every licensed driver. That brings 
you to the family in which both parents and 
all three teen-aged children have licenses. 
If they have five ration books, the kids can 
continue to drive to school. You think that 
they ought to take the school bus, and you 
revoke the kids’ coupons. But then you learn 
that they all have part-time jobs—one of 
them plays the xylophone in a rock band— 
and they will be unemployed if they can't 
drive. You get a call from the White House 
telling you not to contribute to unemploy- 
ment, which is rising. You give in, and re- 
turn the kids’ ration books, That gives the 
family five times as much gas as the widow 
across the street whose three children are all 
under 16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
father has to commute 30 miles to work every 
day, and Family B next door, whose father 
runs a mail order business out of his base- 
ment. Family,B goes to the beach every week- 
end—very nsively because, as the con- 
gressmen made clear, the point of rationing 
is to avoid raising prices. Score another point 
for fairness and turn to the case of two 
suburban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Rea- 
sonably enough, you give less gas to people 
in the community with buses—until you 
discover that none of them works in the 
central city. They all seem to work in other 
suburbs, most of which have no public trans- 
portation. Your response, obviously, is to 
make everyone in the United States fill out 
a form showing where he works. Then you 
hire a computer firm to identify those who 
can get to their jobs by public transit in 
less than 90 minutes with no more than 
three transfers; they will get fewer coupons. 
There are certain difficulties in enforcing 
these rules, as you concede to several con- 
gressional committees, but you expect to be 
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able to handle them with the expanded ap- 
propriations that you have requested to hire 
more federal gas investigators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the hang 
of the thing, you will want to proceed to 
the case of the salesman who flies to an air- 
port and rents a car. If you issue gas to the 
rent-a-car companies, the salesman might 
be tempted to use one of their cars to 
take his family on a vacation. But the 
salesman’s personal coupons won't cover 
company trips. Now you have to decide how 
much gasoline to give to companies, and 
which business trips are essential. You might 
turn that over to the staff that you set up to 
decide which delivery services are essential 
and how to prevent delivery trucks from be- 
ing used for personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s employed 
far from home and commutes hundreds of 
miles. Some weeks he finds work nearby. 
Some weeks he’s unemployed, particularly 
when the weather’s bad. You post a prize for 
the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and 
the fairer the system gets the more compli- 
cated it has to become. Even in World War 
H, when there were only one-third as many 
cars and the national dependence on them 
was far less pronounced, it was necessary to 
set up boards of citizens in every community 
to rule on a flood of special requests, hard- 
ships, grievances and challenges. It is a 
method that requires, unfortunately, a 
massive invasion of personal privacy. Ameri- 
cans accepted it then as a temporary war- 
time expedient. But the present emergency is 
not temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administration 
was considering rationing, the planners sug- 
gested simply giving everyone the same num- 
ber of coupons and letting people buy and 
sell them legally on a “white market,” as 
they called it. But in a white market the 
laborer with the long trip to work would 
have to bid against the family that wants 
to drive its station wagon to Yosemite for its 
vacation. Under President Ford's price 
scheme, at least the country would know 
roughly what the increased price of fuel 
would be. In a white market, no one could 
say how high the bidding might go, or how 
widely it might fluctuate from one season to 
another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its 
committees have been exploring the econom- 
ics and technology of energy with consider- 
able skill for more than two years, and they 
understand the choices as well as the ad- 
ministration does. The Democratic leader- 
ship’s cries for further delay now are hardly 
more than a plea merely to postpone un- 
pleasant but urgent decisions. A year ago, 
when President Nixon asked for rationing, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is probably 
the one represented by Gov. Meldrim Thom- 
son of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson op- 
poses both rationing and higher prices. He 
would prefer, evidently, simply returning to 
the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Starrorp) and 
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the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
be granted official leave of the Senate 
for the next 2 weeks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, in 
an interesting speech at Fulton, Mo., a 
former colleague, Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas, under the title “The Clear 
and Present Danger,” makes comments— 
as of that date and prior to the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, of 
course: 

It is being said these days in Washington— 
that most charitable of communities—that 
in calling for only voluntary restraints to 
curb inflation, President Ford shrank from 
“biting the bullet,” offering up a “marsh- 
mallow” instead of a 5 percent surcharge on 
incomes over 15,000 dollars, but mo gas ra- 
tioning, and no price and wage controls. 
This may have been no more than a marsh- 
mallow, but as the President promptly re- 
torted, Congress found even the marsh- 
mallow too tough for its tastes. It appears 
that no one is yet prepared to take the 
drastic steps—voluntary and mandatory—to 
curb inflation. It is almost as if we did not 
quite believe the evidence before our eyes, 
or our own words acknowledging that evi- 
dence. President Ford was not overstating 
the matter when he warned Congress that 
inflation threatens to “destroy our country, 
our homes, our liberties.” Congress ap- 
plauded the President's warning, but rather 
in the way one applauds a Fourth of July 
speech, as oratory to be appreciated and then 
forgotten, but not as literal truth to be aò- 
sorbed and acted upon. 


A columnist in Saturday’s Philadel- 
phia Incouirer, Mr. Sandy Grady, who 
normally sees matters solely with his 
left eye, has, to his own surprise, come 
up with a commendatory column en- 
titled “Ford’s Actions and His Grace Kill 
Old Jokes.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Smith Hempstone, in the Washington 
Star-News of January 22, says: 

When a firm mismanages its affairs to the 
point where it faces the prospect of bank- 
ruptcy, it is neither unusual nor inequitable 
for the stockholders to fire the board of 
directors. 

Who, we the citizen-stockholders in Amer- 
ica may ask ourselves, has brought USA & 
Co. to the point where we face a budget 
deficit of at least $30 billion this year, $45 
billion next year and a national debt—a 
mortgage that future generations will have 
to bear—of more than $500 billion? 

And the answer to that question has to be: 
the Democrats. 

The Democrats have controlled the House 
of Representatives for two successive decades. 
They have dominated the Senate for 16 con- 
secutive years. They have occupied the White 
House for 28 of the last 43 years. 


I am skipping now, because I am going 
to have the entire article printed in the 
RECORD. 

And if the Democrats have been profligate, 
the Republicans have been stupid in their 
failure to bring the issue to the people in a 
form they could understand. 
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He goes on to say: 

The deficits incurred through such spend- 
ing are not meaningless. They are the fuel 
that stokes the fires of inflation, debasing 
the worth of our work and devouring our 
savings. 

> > * + + 

Because the Democratic party bears such 
a heavy burden of blame for getting us—or 
allowing us to get ourselves—into this fix, 
the 94th Congress, which is heavily con- 
trolled by Democrats in both houses, has & 
special obligation. If it will not enact Ford’s 
program, it has a responsibility to legislate 
a more effective one of its own. 

Everybody prefers inflation to recession, 
because inflation is tomorrow's problem while 
recession hits you today. But Congress and 
the American people have to understand that 
the party is over, the music has stopped, the 
bill has to be paid. 

This is a mess we cannot spend our way 
out of. The era of cheap energy, upon 
which our society has been built and by 
which our lives are ordered, is gone forever. 
We are a resourceful, energetic and adaptable 
people. We will learn to live with the new 
realities. 

But first we have to recognize what the 
realities are. Ford has prescribed a mildly 
bitter medicine. It is up to the Democratic 
Congress to administer it—and to us to 
swallow it. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, 
Jan. 22, 1975] 
THE DEMOCRATS’ BURDEN 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

When a firm mismanages its affairs to the 
point where it faces the prospect of bank~ 
ruptcy, it is neither unusual nor inequitable 
for the stockholders to fire the board of di- 
rectors. 

Who, we the citizen-stock-holders in 
America may ask ourselves, has brought USA 
& Co. to the point where we face a budget 
deficit of at least $30 billion this year, $45 
billion next year and a national debt—a 
mortgage that future generations will have 
to bear—of more than $500 billion? 

And the answer to that question has to be: 
the Democrats. 

The Democrats have controlled the House 
of Representatives for two successive decades. 
They have dominated the Senate for 16 con- 
secutive years. They have occupied the White 
House for 28 of the last 43 years. 

It is the Democrats, with some honorable 
exceptions like the late Harry F. Byrd (father 
of the present senator from Virginia), who 
have spent money at home and abroad as 
if it were going out of style, disregarding in- 
creasingly swollen budget deficits and piling 
up debt as if there never would be any day of 
reckoning. And if the Democrats have been 
profligate, the Republicans have been stupid 
in their failure to bring the issue to the peo- 
ple in a form they could understand. 

Some spending, of course, was essential. 
The $12 billion spent to restore the post- 
World War II economic health of Western 
Europe was one of the best investment this 
country ever made. The same cannot be said 
for the many more billions squandered else- 
where around the globe. 

While there is and always has been fat in 
the Defense Department’s budget, most of 
what was spent was justified by the threat 
to this country and its interests abroad posed 
by the Soviet Union. It is unfortunate but 
true that eternal spending is the price of 
liberty. 
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After the deprivations of the Depression 
years and the enforced austerity of World 
War II, it probably was inevitable that the 
country would embark upon an orgy of 
spending. But we—all of us, encouraged by 
the Democrats and abetted by Eisenhower— 
let the fiscal binge go on too long. And now 
we are in for one helluva hangover. 

President Ford’s program, embodied in his 
State of the Union speech and in the subse- 
quent messages he will be sending to Con- 
gress, by no means offers a solution to the 
problem. 

This thing has a momentum of its own. 
Little more than a decade ago, the federal 
budget was at the $100-billion level; two 
years ago it was at $250 billion; if the pres- 
ent level of expenditure continues, as Ford 
points out, the budget will top $360 billion 
in fiscal 1976. 

The deficits incurred through such spend- 
ing are not meaningless. They are the fuel 
that strokes the fires of inflation, debasing 
the worth of our work and devouring our 
savings. 

All that Ford is pleading for is a first step, 
a lessening in the rate of growth of spend- 
ing. And it is arguable that even this pro- 
gram, which has little chance of getting 
through Congress intact, is too inflationary, 
that Ford is attacking the immediate prob- 
lem of today’s recession by mortgaging our 
future. 

Because the Democratic party bears such a 
heavy burden of blame, for getting us—or 
allowing us to get ourselves—into this fix, 
the 94th Congress, which is heavily con- 
trolled by Democrats in both houses, has a 
special obligation. If it will not enact Ford’s 
program, it has a responsibility to legislate a 
more effective one of its own. 

Everybody prefers inflation to recession, 
because inflation is tomorrow's problem 
while recession hits you today. But Congress 
and the American people have to understand 
that the party is over, the music has stopped, 
the bill has to be paid. 

This is a mess we cannot spend our way 
out of. The era of cheap energy, upon which 
our society has been built and by which our 
lives are ordered, is gone forever. We are a 
resourceful, energetic and adaptable people. 
We will learn to live with the new realities. 

But first we have to recognize what the re- 
alities are. Ford has prescribed a mildly bit- 
ter medicine. It is up to the Democratic Con- 
gress to administer it—and to us to swallow 
it. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. May I complete 
just one thought? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wanted to make 
some comments on Mr. Hempstone. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. May I first speak 
briefiy of a column by Mr. Robert Boyd 
in the Saturday, January 25, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer? He points out the wide- 
spread disagreements between members 
of the majority party as to what the 
program should be; some being for gas 
rationing, some against, some being for 
wage and price controls, some against, 
all having apparently supported the 
Joint Economic Committee recommenda- 
tion of March 1973 and most having at- 
tended the mini-summit meeting at 
Kansas City, and nothing much has hap- 
pened since the spring of 1971, when a 
policy study was authorized, I believe by 
the Committee on the Interior. 

He concludes as follows: 

The more likely outcome is that Congress 
will fail to pass some of Ford’s proposals and 
succeed in blocking others, but that it will 
also be unable to push through a compre- 
hensive program of its own. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATS OPPOSING Forp’s ECONOMIC PLANS 
DISAGREE ON THEIR OWN 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

WasHINGTON.—President Ford weighs 195 
pounds. If you put all 352 Democrats in Con- 
gress on a scale together, they would add up 
to about 31 tons. 

But when it comes to a fight, the Presi- 
dent usually has the edge. 

The advantage of one-man leadership over 
a collection of lawmakers, no matter how 
numerous, is perfectly illustrated in the cur- 
rent struggle over national economic and 
energy policy. 

Congress, so far at least, has not been able 
to get together to offer a comprehensive 
program, to match the one that Ford un- 
veiled last week. 

The Democratic leadership has come up 
with a set of “goals,” but they are like chap- 
ter headings, lacking details and specifics. 

In an effort to find a common denomina- 
tor, the Democrats fuzzed up their proposals 
so much that they lost most of their sub- 
stance. 

Their official Program of Action to Revive 
the Economy fails to state how much it 
would cost, where the money would come 
from, who would benefit and how—ques- 
tions people, including congressmen, expect 
Presidents to answer when they have a 
proposal. 

The task force that produced the “action 
program” stated the obvious fact that the 
nation must save energy, but it was unable 
to decide upon a method. Instead, the con- 
gressmen listed seven alternatives—some of 
which they called “unpalatable”—without 
recommending any. 

Even vague proposals like these stir dis- 
agreements among Democrats. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey, for instance, wants 
to lower the investment tax credit for busi- 
ness. Sen. William Proxmire wants to in- 
crease it. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
favors mandatory wage-price controls. House 
Speaker Carl Albert is against them. 

Beside being unable to agree on substance, 
Democrats are also divided on strategy and 
tactics. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy and House Ways and 
Means Chairman Al Ullman want to pass 
resolution blocking Ford’s plan to raise im- 
port fees on foreign oil. Albert says it's im- 
possible, under cutting the Kennedy-Ullman 
effort. 

Mansfield says Democrats should adopt an 
attitude of general support for the Presi- 
dent’s program. But his Number 2 leader, 
Sen. Robert Byrd wants to fight Ford tooth 
and claw. 

Leadership problems compound the Demo- 
crats’ difficulties. 

Albert, for example, betrayed ignorance of 
the President's economic program at a meet- 
ing with reporters Wednesday. Albert was 
under the misimpression that Ford is sug- 
gesting a tax rebate based on the number of 
gallons of gasoline you buy—an idea that 
was abandoned months ago. The Speaker 
confessed that he wasn’t aware that Ford 
had proposed a straight reduction in federal 
income tax rates starting in 1975—a surpris- 
ing admission since Albert was picked to give 
the formal Democratic reply to Ford’s pro- 
posals on national radio and TV Monday 
night. 

Additional evidence of the Democrats’ in- 
ability to produce their own economic pro- 
gram comes from the fact that most of the 
ideas they are offering are the same ones 
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they have been proposing for nearly two 
years. 

The Democratic majority of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee recommended in March 
1973 that Congress tighten wage-price re- 
straints, end the oll depletion allowance, 
lower interest rates and provide public serv- 
ice jobs for the unemployed. 

The same committee made an almost iden- 
tical list of suggestions in March 1974, add- 
ing a $10 billion tax cut to fight the devel- 
oping recession, 

There was much talk, but the congres- 
sional leadership failed to pick up the ball 
and nothing came of the proposals except a 
public service job program passed with ad- 
ministration support last December. 

Nevertheless, most of the Joint Economic 
Committee's ideas were adopted by the House 
Democratic caucus last July, and by the 
Democratic Party at its mid-term confer- 
ence in Kansas City in December. 

And now most of them have reappeared 
in the Democratic “action program” an- 
nounced by Albert this month. 

Whether the congressional efforts will 
finally bear fruit remains to be seen, but re- 
cent history gives grounds for skepticism. 

The more likely outcome is that Congress 
will fail to pass some of Ford's proposals and 
succeed in blocking others, but that it will 
also be unable to push through a compre- 
hensive program of its own, 


Exutsrr 1 


ACTIONS AND His Grace Km. OLD 
JOKES 


[Sandy Grady—an opinion] 


WASHINGTON—I suspect it’s time we hung 
up those snide cracks about Jerry Ford’s LQ. 
being equal to his hat size, the stale joke 
that he played football too long without a 
helmet, the behind-the-back references to 
“Bozo the Clown.” 

Ford will never be so glib as Bill Buckley 
or Gore Vidal or Norman Mailer—for which 
we should be blissful with gratitude, But the 
President proved last week he could make 
tough decisions, sell them effectively and 
handie critics with grace. That's worth $200,- 
000 a year. 

Perhaps the trouble is, we lived so long 
with Richard Nixon’s insecurities that it’s a 
shock to find a President with a solid, un- 
shakeable self-esteem. Maybe we're looking 
for flaws, confusing Ford's slow-paced, na- 
tive decency for dullness, 


HE PASSES OFF JOKES 


In a one-hour TV interview with NBC's 
John Chancellor and Tom Brokaw, Ford was 
asked if he resented the innuendos around 
Washington about his intelligence. 

“No,” said Ford, a grin breaking, “and I'll 
tell you why. I was in the top 20 percent of 
my class at the University of Michigan and 
the top one-third at Yale Law School. So 
there must be a lot of people around who 
are dumber.” 

It was a direct hit. And Ford could have 
added (but didn’t): “And a lot of them are 
Democrats in Congress.” 

Ford outfoxed those Democrats last week 
like a backwoods checker player. An old 
House man himself, Jerry Ford knows that 
the Congressional style is to drift and pro- 
crastinate over hard choices. But when he 
put his oil-price and tax-rebate program on 
the table, he forced Congress into the game— 
put up or shut up. 

It was Jerry Ford’s most impressive week 
and his most beleaguered. He showed he 
could wrestle with complexities and produce 
a solution—even if some called it a Rube- 
Goldberg machine, Ford gave a forceful 
sense of command because he was confident 
he was a step ahead of the critics. This was 
not Bozo the Clown. 

REFRESHING CONTRAST 


On Thursday, Ford was at his best under 
shot-and shell. Labor's George Meany, the 


Foro’s 
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sharpest octogenarian in town, grounched 
that Ford’s program was “the wierdest one 
I've ever seen.” Milton Shapp, echoing nine 
other governors, called it a “blueprint for 
disaster.” Up on the Hill, Dems from Bill 
Green to Mike Mansfield unloaded grenades 
on Ford’s oil tariff. 

Under pressure, Jerry Ford behaved with a 
grace that was a refreshing contrast to the 
Johnson and Nixon regimes: (1) he didn’t 
call his critics Nervous Nellies or attack their 
lack of patriotism but respected their differ- 
ences; (2) He didn’t sulk in the Oval Office 
but took every chance to explain his posi- 
tion openly, without doubletalk or dis- 
sembling. 

Like most other bystanders, I doubt that 
Ford’s contraption will fly. But he has, in 
effect, looked Congress in the eye and said, 
“if you can do any better, spit on your hands 
and get to work.” Ford may finesse Congress 
into enacting gas rationing, the real, bullet- 
biting solution to the energy crisis. What al- 
ternative does he leave them? 

AN ADMISSION 


Ford's new sense of command isn't just a 
public relations gimmick—but that TV in- 
terview on NBC was a masterpiece of the 
genre. Sitting comfortably in the White 
House family room, Ford was candid, casual 
and on top of every issue. It would be phony 
to compare the performance to FDR's Fire- 
side Chats—Ford lacks his ringing, magnetic 
voice—but it was the best political TV show 
since Ed Muskie's low-keyed, hearth-side 
chat was aired after Nixon’s law-and-order 
ravings in 1970. 

Once, Brokaw asked Ford what he would 
tell young Americans about justice, when 
Spiro Agnew was becoming rich, Richard 
Nixon was at San Clemente, and other 
Watergate figures were signing fat book con- 
tracts. Ford fumbled a moment, then said, 
“I don't know the answer. But I wouldn't buy 
the books.” 

That had to be a moment for the Guinness 
Book of Records—a President honest enough 
to admit he didn’t have an answer. No, Jerry 
Ford's programs don’t look like the way out 
of hard times; but compare his style and sub- 
stance to the last White House tenant, and 
we've come a long way, baby. 

JFK or FDR he’s not, but you can scratch 
the Bozo-the-Clown guff. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
Senator read something from the article 
by Mr. Hempstone which I wish to com- 
ment on. Mr. Hempstone is correct when 
he says that Congress and the American 
people—and I would include the admin- 
istration—have to understand that the 
party is over, the music has stopped, and 
the bill has to be paid. But I am inter- 
ested in Mr. Hempstone’s objectivity as 
far as the Democrats are concerned. I 
would suggest to Mr. Hempstone that he 
get in touch with the Congressional 
Quarterly and that he find out how 
Democrats voted and how Republicans 
voted on the various appropriation and 
spending bills, because just as there is a 
difference of opinion as far as the Demo- 
crats are concerned, so is there a differ- 
ence of opinion in that area as far as the 
Republicans are concerned. I would sug- 
gest most respectfully to Mr. Hempstone 
that he look at the record individually as 
far as all Senators are concerned, as well 
as collectively. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. Mr. Hemp- 
stone has not always been kind to me. I 
agree with him only when he agrees with 
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me, and I think that is true of our read- 
ing of most columnists. 
Mr, MANSFIELD. That is correct, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F., BYRD, 
Jr.) is recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. First, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to speak for 10 of the 15 minutes and 
then yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, who, under the pre- 
vious order, has 15 minutes, reserving 
my remaining 5 minutes until the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has completed 
his remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator will be warned at the end 
of 10 minutes, 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the Chair. 


RECONFIRMATION OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I intend to send to the desk a joint 
resolution for myself, the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms), the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), the Senators from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE and Mr. Nunn), and the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Garn). 

Mr. President, the joint resolution I 
shall introduce later today requires that 
Federal judges be subject to reconfirma- 
tion by the Senate every 8 years. 

This resolution is identical to Senate 
Joint Resolution 106 of the 92d Con- 
gress, which was the subject of hearings 
on May 19, 1972, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and to 
Senate Joint Resolution 13 of the 93d 
Congress. 

As more and more power is centralized 
in the Federal Government, we need to 
appraise more critically the justifica- 
tion for life appointment of Federal 
judges. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction 
with the existing system, under which 
some judges are exercising dictatorial 
powers. I believe that a full and open 
discussion of the questions involved will 
be healthy and valuable. 

Let me begin this discussion by out- 
lining what my proposed amendment 
would do, and what it would not do. 

I want to emphasize at the outset that 
I fully support the concept of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. The amendment I 
have introduced simply provides a 
method by which the courts might be 
made more accountable. 

The spirit in which I introduced this 
proposal was perhaps best expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson when he said, in a 
statement which is one of my favorites: 

In questions of power, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


My amendment provides that Federal 
judges serve in office for a term of 8 
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years, at the end of which term they 
would be automatically nominated for 
reconfirmation by the Senate, unless 
they requested otherwise. If reconfirmed 
by the Senate, the judges would serve for 
an additional 8 years, after which they 
would again be subject to confirmation. 

During the period of consideration by 
the Senate as to whether or not to give 
its advice and consent to the recon- 
firmation of any judge, that judge would 
continue in office. Moreover, his new, 
8-year term of office would commence 
from the day after the date that the 
Senate approved the reconfirmation—or 
from the day after the expiration of his 
earlier term, whichever date is later. 

The amendment would not affect any 
judge sitting prior to its ratification. 

This, then, is the basic mechanism 
which I am suggesting. 

The question arises at once: Is this 
a radical proposal, out of keeping with 
American tradition, or is it rather a 
reasonable means of achieving accounta- 
bility of judges without destroying their 
basic independence? I submit that it is 
the latter. 

In the first place, 49 of the 50 States 
now have fixed terms for their own ju- 
diciary. Only Rhode Island has life 
tenure for judges. 

The experience in Virginia may be of 
significance. Originally the State con- 
stitution provided for life tenure. In 
1850, a revised constitution established 
the practice of popular election of 
judges. Twenty years later, Virginia con- 
verted to the present method of election 
by General Assembly for specific terms 
of years. 

The present Virginia systems, which is 
directly parallel to the method which I 
have proposed for the Federal judiciary, 
has worked well. Even though elected by 
the General Assembly, the Virginia judi- 
ciary has never hestitated to assert its 
independence. The Virginia Supreme 
Court has exercised its long-established 
power to strike down legislative enact- 
ments. 

The experience of Virginia indicates 
that any fears of lack of independence 
on the part of judges who are subject 
to legislative reconfirmation are with- 
out foundation. 

In May 1972, I placed the following 
question to the Honorable Albertis S. 
Harrison, Jr.: “Has the fact that Vir- 
ginia’s judiciary must be reelected by the 
legislature at stated intervals affected 
adversely the independence of the ju- 
diciary?” 

Mr. Justice Harrison served as Com- 
monwealth attorney of his county; he 
served as a member of the Virginia Sen- 
ate; he served as Attorney General of 
Virginia; he served as Governor of Vir- 
ginia; and he was then and is now serv- 
ing as a justice of the Supreme Court 
of Virginia. His response bears careful 
note by skeptics of this form of judicial 
accountability : 

SUPREME COURT OF VIRGINIA, 
Lawrenceville, Va., May 16, 1972. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: Your letter of the 
fifth, sent to my Richmond office, has just 
reached me. 
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You asked the following question: “Has 
the fact that Virginia’s Judiciary must be 
reelected by the Legislature at stated inter- 
vals affected adversely the independence of 
the Judiciary?” 

I can state unequivocally that in my 
opinion the necessity that judges in Vir- 
ginia be reelected by the General Assembly 
at stated intervals has not affected adversely 
the independence of the Judiciary. I would 
observe that with one or two exceptions the 
members of the Judiciary in Virginia have 
universally been reelected by the Legislature. 

I might further add that during my entire 
career as attorney, public official and a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Virginia I have 
never heard of a single judge or justice in 
Virginia voice opposition to Virginia’s sys- 
tem which does require reelection of judges 
of lower courts every eight years and of the 
Supreme Court every twelve years. 

Trusting that this answer your inquiry, 
and with kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
A. S. Harrison, Jr. 


Indeed, I know of no documented as- 
sertion that the independence or in- 
tegrity of the judiciary has been com- 
promised in any State as a result of fixed 
tenure. 

When we stop to think about it, why 
should any official in a democracy have 
lifetime tenure? In the modern world, 
only kings, queens, emperors, mahara- 
jas—and U.S. Federal judges—hold office 
for life. 

I say again—why should any public 
official in a democracy have lifetime 
tenure? 

I do not conceive this to be a liberal 
against conservative issue. Senator Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette, Sr., of Wisconsin, one 
of the leading progressives of this cen- 
tury, in 1920, denounced “the alarming 
usurpation of power by Federal courts.” 
He called for constitutional and statutory 
changes to end lifetime tenure for Fed- 
eral judges. 

Certainly I see no reason why the ques- 
tion of lifetime appointment for judges, 
as opposed to a reasonable system of 
reconfirmation, should not be sub- 
mitted to the people of this Nation. 

For well over a century after the crea- 
tion of this Nation, the unwritten canon 
of judicial restraint, as expressed by such 
eminent justices as Holmes, Brandeis, 
Stone, Hughes, an. Frankfurter, was one 
of our most hallowed legal principles. 

But in this century, and particularly 
since the 1950's, first the Supreme Court 
and later the lower Federal courts have 
cast aside much of the doctrine of re- 
straint. In all too many instances the 
Federal courts have gone well beyond 
the sphere of interpreting the law, and 
into the domain of making the law. 

Under these circumstances, we are 
faced with a dilemma. Judges who are 
accountable to no one are invading the 
sphere of the elected representatives of 
the people, handing down decisions 
which have great impact on the lives of 
the citizenry. This situation is basically 
inequitable and contrary to the spirit of 
democracy. 

Recently, the Honorable H. E. Widener, 
Jr., judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, addressed this 
topic of judicial restraint in an article 
entitled “Some Random Thoughts on 
Judicial Restraint.” Published in the 
Washington and Lee Law Review, vol. 
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XXXI, No. 3, it provides a cogent com- 
mentary on the expansion of the powers 
of the judicial branch of Government. 

Judge Widener notes: 

No more than a casual interest in current 
events, editorials, speeches, and the ever 
present public opinion polis indicates a 
growing, if not general, uneasiness in the 
public mind as to a certain lack of restraint 
on the part of the judiciary ... (S)ome 
of the doctrines which, sometimes by other 
names, I believe have contributed to the un- 
easy feeling on the part of many that the 
day-to-day affairs of government are more 
properly conducted by responsible officials 
rather than those enjoying life tenure... 
are the doctrines of substantive due proc- 
ess; the hands-off rule of the courts as they 
may heed political questions; and the exten- 
sion of the Federal power to regulate every 
petty local official as a result of the con- 
struction of 42 U.S.C. § 1983. I speak not to 
the merits of the decisions themselves for 
they are already on the books. Taken to- 
gether, though, whether right or wrong, they 
show a drift toward judicial intervention 
which may not be ignored. 


Under existing law, no real solution 
is available for the present dilemma. It 
is not possible to legislate resurrection of 
the doctrine of judicial restraint. 

The Constitution established a subtle 
system of checks and balances; the ques- 
tion is whether the checks upon the mid- 
20th century judiciary are not entirely 
too subtle. 

Impeachment has not provided a very 
useful means of policing judges. Thomas 
Jefferson referred to the impeachment 
process as “a bungling way of removing 
judges—an impractical thing—a mere 
scarecrow.” 

Lord Bryce, in his observations of our 
Government, said: 

Impeachment is the heaviest piece of artil- 
lery in the Congressional arsenal, but be- 
cause it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary 
use. 


Characterizing congressional lethargy 
in this area, Woodrow Wilson said of im- 
peachment: 

It requires something like passion to set 
them a-going; and nothing short of the 
grossest offenses against the plain law of the 
land will suffice to give them speed and ef- 
fectiveness. 


During his testimony on May 19, 1972, 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Paul Mason Shuford, a 
distinguished Virginia attorney and for- 
mer president of the Bar Association of 
the City of Richmond, noted: 

I respectfully submit that each branch of 
Government has an equally important, 
though different, responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people in regard to the preservation and 
protection of our liberties. When this equal- 
ity is threatened by any of these branches, it 
is incumbent upon the other two to restore it, 
without in any way seeking to establish a 
superior position on the part of either of 
them. This I conceive to be the purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 106. I believe this 
would be its result, if adopted, because I 
think the psychological impact of knowing 
a man is not beyond the power of anybody 
or anything as long as he lives—and that is 
what we have now—will have a salutary ef- 
fect on his demeanor, which will reduce the 
need for the Senate or any other body to get 
exercised quite so frequently over some of 
the decisions that are rendered, and it would 


leave the activism, the legislative role, to the 
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legislature where it belongs and leave the 
executive role in the executive where it be- 
longs, and you will have a better, continuing 
trust. You have controls now to a certain 
degree over what the President does. They 
are not final controls. Except by impeach- 
ment, you cannot throw him out of office, be- 
cause only the people can do that. But you 
have leverage on him. He has leverage on this 
body. The only one upon which there is no 
leverage—and which recognized this terrible 
responsibility for years through the doctrine 
of self-restraint—is the judiciary. In my 
opinion, they have in many instances, far too 
many lately, begun to ignore the doctrine 
of self-restraint. 


For lasting reform, aimed at setting the 
judiciary within the same restrictions on 
power and authority that are applicable 
to the legislative and executive branches, 
some change in the law will be necessary. 

Really basic reform could best be 
achieved through a system automatically 
applicable to all members of the Federal 
judiciary, such as the proposal I have 
just sent to the desk. It is nondiscrimi- 
natory in its approach and would serve to 
guard the interests of the people, through 
their representatives in the Senate, with- 
out compromising the fundamental in- 
dependence of the judges who would be 
subject to reconfirmation. 

In connection with the issue of inde- 
pendence, we have already seen that the 
experience of the States indicates no 
jeopardy of the judiciary’s independence 
need be feared from a fixed-tenure sys- 
tem. But we need to look further into 
this question of independence. We need 
to consider what is the real purpose of 
judicial independence. 

I think the true purpose of independ- 
ence never was better stated than by 
Professor Philip Kurland of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School. In a discus- 
sion of the proposal by former Senator 
Tydings of Maryland to create a com- 
mission of judges to police the judiciary, 
Professor Kurland stated: 

It should be kept in mind that the provi- 
sions for securing the independence of the 
judiciary were not created for the benefit of 
the judges, but for the benefit of the Judged. 


I believe this to be a cardinal principle. 
Judicial independence should not be re- 
garded as a fortress for the members of 
the judiciary, whether or not one believes 
that some judges are actual or potential 
oligarchs; on the contrary, it is supposed 
to be a shelter for the true rights of the 
people. 

It is my contention that a uniform, 
reasonable system of fixed tenure and 
reconfirmation, such as I am proposing, 
would enhance the rights of the people. 
Therefore, it is, in its main thrust and 
intent, in line—not in conflict—with the 
real purpose of judicial independence. 

There is no need to provide any official 
in a democracy with the prerogatives of a 
medieval baron in order to safeguard his 
independence of judgment. Indeed, to in- 
sulate a judge—or any other public offi- 
cial—from all accountability for his ac- 
tions is to invite arbitrary action con- 
trary to the will and welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

Life tenure, devoid of restraint and ac- 
countability, is not consistent with demo- 
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cratic government. It is time we abolished 
it. 
Returning once again to the sagacity of 
Thomas Jefferson, I would recall the fol- 
lowing thoughts from his “Autobiogra- 
phy” (1821): 

There was another amendment of which 
none of us thought at the time and in the 
omission of which lurks the germ that is to 
destroy this happy combination of national 
powers in the General Government for mat- 
ters of national concern, and independent 
powers in the States, for what concerns the 
States severally. ... Our judges are effec- 
tually independent of the nation. But this 
ought not to be. 


Isubmit that basic questions about the 
nature of our democracy are involved in 
the issue of judicial tenure. Such basic 
questions are best decided at the level 
closest to the people themselves. This is 
true through the constitutional amend- 
ment process. 

Therefore, I hope that Congress will 
conduct a full debate and give final ap- 
proval to this proposal. Then the ques- 
tion will be taken to the people through 
their representatives in the several State 
legislatures. 

The call for such action has already 
been both significant and substantial. 
The General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia has memorialized the 
Congress to submit such an amendment 
to the people. Likewise, the State legis- 
latures of Alabama and Michigan have 
called for inclusion of this concept with- 
in our constitutional scheme. 

The Honorable Norman F. Arterburn, 
chief justice of the Indian Supreme 
Court, has strongly endorsed this pro- 
posal. 

And the Honorable Meldrim Thomson, 
Jr., Governor of New Hampshire, has 
said that such legislation “is essential 
if we are not to have a nation run by 
judicial dictatorship.” 

To delay a critical reappraisal of this 
matter only allows this flaw in our con- 
stitutional framework to continually 
work its mischief on the lives and lib- 
erties of the people. 

Mr. President, the time to act is now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my resolution be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 16) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 16 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the reconfirmation of 
judges after a term of eight years 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution if 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within seven years 
after its submission to the States for rati- 
fication: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the second sentence of section 1 of 
article III of the Constitution, each judge 
of the Supreme Court and each judge of an 
inferior court established by Congress under 
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section 1 of article III shall hold his office 
during good behavior for terms of eight 
years, During the eighth year of each term 
of office of any such judge, his nomination 
for an additional term of office for the judge- 
ship which he holds shall be placed before 
the Senate in the manner provided by the 
law, for the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to such additional term, unless that 
judge requests that his nomination not be 
so placed. Any judge whose nomination for 
an additional term of office is so placed be- 
fore the Senate may remain in office until 
the Senate gives its advice and consent to, 
or rejects, such nomination. If the Senate 
gives its advice and consent to an addi- 
tional term of office, that term shall com- 
mence from the date of such adyice and 
consent, or the day immediately following 
the last day of his prior term of office, which- 
ever ts later. 

“Sec. 2. The terms of office established by 
section 1 of this article shall apply to any 
individual whose nomination for a judge- 
ship is submitted after the ratification of 
this article to the Senate for its advice and 
consent.” 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morcan). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) is recognized for a period o7 not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 
A RESPONSISLE JUDICIARY ACCOUNTABLE TO THE 

PEOPLE 


Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I am delighted to join 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Harry F. Byrp, Jr.) in the sponsor- 
ship of this important and much-needed 
proposed constitutional amendment. I 
have long shared his view that all Fed- 
eral judges should confront the recon- 
firmation process after a term of 8 yea:s. 

I share Senator Byrp’s concern that 
our Federal judiciary no longer is ac- 
countable to the people. Far too many 
Federal judges in the past few years have 
gone well beyond their prescribed consti- 
tutional duty of interpreting the law, 
and have moved into the domain of mak- 
ing the lar. 

This was not the intended function of 
the judiciary, Mr. President, when our 
Founding Fathers established this Re- 
public. Under our tripartite system of 
checks and balances, making laws is the 
proper role of the legislature, not the 
judiciary. Little wonder that more and 
more Americans are concerned that the 
Federal judiciary is no longer merely « 
coequal branch of Government, as the 
Constitution requires. Indeed, their well 
justified concern is that the Federal judi- 
ciary has become the “most equal 
branch” of Government. 

Both the Supreme Court and the lower 
Federal courts have too often cast aside 
the doctrine of judicial restraint. For 
more than a century after the creation 
of this Nation, the unwritten canon of 
judicial restraint was one of our most 
hallowed legal principles. But in this 
century, especially since the late fifties, 
judicial restraint has often vanished as 
a moderating force in judicial decision- 
making. 

Now we have judges, accountable to no 
one, invading the sphere of the people 
elected representatives, handing down 
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decisions which have adverse impact on 
the lives of all of us. This situation is 
basically inequitable, Mr. President, and 
contrary to the spirit of democracy. 

The problem is that under existing law, 
there is no real legislative remedy avail- 
able. It is not possible to legislate the 
resurrection of the doctrine of judicial 
restraint. There is growing evidence that 
the system of checks and balances found 
in the Constitution has too often been ar- 
rogantly disregarded by the Federal ju- 
diciary. As the distinguished present oc- 
cupant of the Chair (Mr. Morcan) 
knows, we have had examples of that 
in our State of North Carolina. 

Nor has impeachment provided a sat- 
isfactory check on the injudicious use of 
judicial power, being little more, in the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, than “an 
impractical thing—a mere scarecrow.” 

For meaningful and lasting reform, 
aimed at restoring the historic balance 
that once existed between the judicial 
and the legislative branches of Govern- 
ment, a clear-cut reminder to the Fed- 
eral judiciary must be implemented—a 
reminder that judicial tyranny is not to 
be thrust upon the American people. 

This is what Senator Byrp proposes 
with several colleagues, including the 
Senator from North Carolina. This pro- 
posed constitutional amendment sets up 
a system which will work automatically, 
and which will be applicable to all mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary. As such, it 
is nondiscriminatory in its approach and 
serves to guard the interests of the peo- 
ple through their representatives in the 
Senate, without compromising the fun- 
damental independence of judges subject 
to reconfirmation under its term. 

By making the Federal judiciary more 
accountable to the people, there is no 
real conflict with the true concept of 
judicial independence. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia has eloquently emphasized this. 

Judicial independence, after all, should 
not be regarded as a fortress for the ju- 
diciary, a barrier to protect the judiciary 
from scrutiny by and accountability to 
the people. Judicial independence is 
meant to be a shelter for the true rights 
of the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HELMS. Therefore, a uniform and 
reasonable system such as joint resolu- 
tion proposes, enhances the rights of the 
people, while at the same time continu- 
ing to guarantee to the judiciary its 
rightful and necessary measure of in- 
dependence. 

In a democracy, there is no good rea- 
son to allow any public official the pre- 
rogative of life tenure—a characteristic 
of monarchies and autocratic states— 
in order to insure independence of judg- 
ment. Life tenure without restraint and 
accountability is inconsistent with demo- 
cratic principles. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.) in cosponsoring this constitu- 
tional amendment. Very basic questions 
about the nature of our democracy are 
involved in the issue of judicial tenure. 
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And such questions are best resolved at 
that level closest to the people, by the 
constitutional amendment process. I 
commend to my colleagues this proposal 
and urge its consideration and passage. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. First, I 
thank the able Senator from North Caro- 
lina for his remarks in the Senate this 
morning. I think what the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Herms) has said 
goes right to the heart of the problem 
that this joint resolution addresses, and 
it goes to the heart of a problem facing 
the American people today. 

Now, Mr. President, I send to the desk 
the Senate joint resolution for myself, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. GARN, 
which I have introduced, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the joint leadership, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate joint reso- 
lution just sent to the desk be read twice 
by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, the clerk will read it 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 16) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the recon- 
firmation of judges after a term of eight 
years. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, if ob- 
jection is made to further proceedings 
on the joint resolution, it having been 
read twice, it will then go on the cal- 
endar the following day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be considered as having 
been read twice and will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. In order 
tc get the resolution on the calendar, I 
object to further proceedings on the 
joint resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator objects to further proceedings? The 
resolution will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Chair. I yield back the remainder of my 
time, Mr. President. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod of not to exceed 20 minutes for the 
conduct of morning business, with a 5- 
minute limitation attached thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Is there morn- 
ing business? 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand I am to be recognized, and then 
there will be the period for the trans- 
action of morning business with a 5- 
minute limitation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion without yielding the floor? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have just a brief 
morning business statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I wonder if we ca. possibly 
get that in the record if we have not 
rung the bell. Are we off morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, we are in morn- 
ing business. I understood the Senator 
had made his statement. It is true it is 
not on the calendar, but we have morn- 
ing business, not to continue beyond the 
hour of 1 o'clock. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts if he is unable to wait 
until I have made my brief remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will be glad to. I just 
picked up the latter part of the con- 
versation. I thought we were at the end 
of morning business and I will gain the 
floor in my own right after the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama will proceed. 


MIA’S AND POW’'S 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, today, Jan- 
uary 27, is MIA Awareness Day by procla- 
mation of the President of the United 
States. It is also the second anniversary 
of the signing of the so-called Paris 
accords. 

Mr. President, on this day a POW-MIA 
congressional vigil is being held here in 
Washington by families of our missing in 
action and our prisoners of war from the 
war in Vietnam and other areas in 
Southeast Asia. 

Today I was visited by Maj. Gen. and 
Mrs. M. K. Deichelman, of Montgomery, 
Ala., who had two brave sons in the 
armed services fighting in Vietnam. 
Both of these gallant young men became 
prisoners of war, and at the conclusion 
of the hostilities or the supposed con- 
clusion of hostilities in Southeast Asia, 
one of these brave young men was re- 
turned to his family. The other brother 
is listed as being missing in action, and 
I can certainly understand their concern 
and the concern of the families of the 
some 1,300 missing in action or prisoners 
of war who have not been accounted for. 

Now, Mr. President, Rear Adm. Jere- 
miah A. Denton, Jr., who was one of the 
first of the prisoners of war to be re- 
turned—I believe he was the first to 
alight from the airplane—who is from 
Mobile, Ala., has issued a statement, and 
for the conservation of time I ask that 
his statement be printed in the RECORD, 
in support of ascertaining the fate of the 
prisoners of war and the missing in 
action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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JANUARY 1975. 


STATEMENT 


Two long years have passed since the Paris 
Peace Agreement was signed. As one of the 
lucky ones who came home, I remain deeply 
disappointed that some 1300 of my comrades 
who are listed as missing in action remain 
unaccounted for, and that no discernible 
progress has been made in persuading the 
North Vietnamese government to provide us 
with a full accounting of the MIAs and the 
KIAs. I continue to support our govern- 
ment’s efforts to obtain a full accounting of 
the fates of these men, The families and 
friends of these missing men have my full 
and total support in their continuing efforts 
to know the truth about the status of their 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, and com- 
rades. 

JEREMIAH A. DENTON, Jr. 
Rear Admiral, USN. 


Mr. ALLEN. Also, Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) has introduced or 
will introduce a bill, a companion to the 
bill in the House introduced by Mr. WIL- 
sow and Mr. BENNETT (H.R. 1638), which 
would prohibit changes in the missing 
status classification of members of the 
uniformed services unless certain re- 
quirements are complied with. 

Also, my distinguished senior col- 
league, Mr. Sparkman, is going to intro- 
duce a resolution, the last paragraph of 
which reads: 

Be it further resolved, That this Congress 
ask the President and the Secretary of State, 
who was the United States representative 
at the Paris peace talks, to take the neces- 
say steps, including renegotiation if this is 
deemed necessary, to get an honorable deter- 
mination of the fate of all United States 
servicemen and civilians missing in South- 
east Asia. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and the resolution be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

H.R. 1638 
A bill to prohibit changes in the missing 
status classification of members of the uni- 
formed services unless certain require- 
ments are complied with 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 555 
or 556 of title 37, United States Code, on and 
after the date of enactment of this Act no 
change in the status of any member of the 
uniformed services who is in a missing 
status on or after such date may be made 
unless and until— 

(1) the President has determined, and 
notified the Congress in writing, that all 
reasonable actions have been taken to ac- 
counts for all such members and that all 
reasonable effort has been made to enforce 
the provisions of article 8(b) of the Paris 
Peace Accord of January 27, 1973; and 

(2) the Secretary concerned notifies the 
next of kin of such member in writing of the 
proposed change in status, and the next of 
kin of such member has not filed with the 
Secretary concerned, within sixty days after 
receipt of notification of the proposed change 
in status, an objection to such proposed 
change. 

Src, 2. As used in the first section of this 
Act, the terms “uniformed services”, “miss- 
ing status”, and “‘Secretary concerned" shall 
have the same meaning as is ascribed to such 
terms in chapter 10 of title 37, United States 
Code, 
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JOINT RESOLUTION 


Whereas January 27, 1975, will mark the 
second anniversary of the signing of the Paris 
Agreement, and 

Whereas there seems to be a standoff 
wherein the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong say the United States is not living up 
to the agreement, and 

Whereas the Communist bloc countries 
in Southeast Asia are not abiding by Articles 
8a and 8b of the Paris Agreements nor the 
Laotian protocol in returning our POWs and 
accounting for our MIAs. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That it is the 
sense of the United States Senate and the 
United States House of Representatives that 
we ask all parties signatory to the Paris 
Agreements and the Laotian protocols to 
abide by their international agreements. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Congress 
ask the President and the Secretary of State, 
who was the United States representative at 
the Paris Peace talks, to take the necessary 
steps, including renegotiation if this is 
deemed necessary, to get an honorable deter- 
mination of the fate of all United States 
servicemen and civilians missing in South- 
east Asia. 


Mr, ALLEN. Also, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brochure pre- 
pared and released by the National 
League of Families of American Prison- 
ers and Missing in Southeast Asia be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


(A quotation from Senator Charles H. Percy— 
January 28, 1974) 


(Brochure prepared and released by the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia.) 

MIA—1,334 Americans were classified 
“Missing in Action” at the time of the peace 
agreement—negotiated surrender* by Dr. 
Henry Kissinger in Paris January 27, 1973. 

POW—80 Americans in addition to the 
above group were known “Prisoners of war’’— 
alive and are accountable by the enemy. 

DIC—55 prisoners of war were claimed by 
the enemy to have “died in captivity”—after 
more than one year from the negotiated sur- 
render date, we were allowed to have the re- 
mains of 23 of these men. 

BNR—More than 1,100 Americans who were 
killed in action are listed as “body not re- 
covered". None have been returned. 


CASE FOR PRESUMED ALIVE 


Whereas, Eighty men listed prisoners of 
war, have not yet been returned, They were 
known to be held captive by the enemy and 
are noton DIC list; and 

Whereas, Documents relating to their cap- 
ture have been supplied by us to the enemy 
who already possessed this information, and 

Whereas, Enemy refusal to reply should be 
acknowledged as contempt for our weak 
leadership, rather than a denial that these 
men are alive. Remember, some of our re- 
turned prisoners have been presumed dead; 
and 

Whereas, Missing in action classification 
covers a broad spectrum of ground troops 
and airmen, some disappeared, others were 
known to be alive in enemy territory, and 

Whereas, Not all of these men can be pre- 
sumed alive, but remember, some of the 
prisoners who returned were classified as 
missing for periods or five years and longer, 
and 

Whereas, Many of these men were last 
known to be in populated areas and thus 
can be accounted for, and 
*Surrender—to yield to the possession of 
power of another; deliver up possession of 
(something) upon demand or compulsion; 
to give up, abandon or relinquish. 
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Whereas, Accounting of the missing men 
was declared by Dr. Kissinger to be “‘uncon- 
ditional and would be accomplished in the 
same time frame as the withdrawal of our 
Armed Forces”; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the status of these men 
shall not be changed and that negotiations 
shall start immediately for the return of all 
Americans, military and civilian, to their 
homeland! 

CASE FOR THE PRESUMED DEAD 

Whereas, Eighty known prisoners of war 
have not communicated with their govern- 
ment or their families; and 

Whereas, Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc Tho re- 
fuse to meet with each other for further ne- 
gotiations on these men; and 

Whereas, Gentle, diplomatic overtures to 
Communist officials concerning our remain- 
ing prisoners and missing continue to be ig- 
nored; and 

Whereas, Secretary of State Kissnger and 
Secretary of Defense Schlesinger refused to 
testify at MIA hearings held by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on 28 January 
1974; and 

Whereas, Commanders-in-Chief, past and 
present, have consistently neglected their re- 
sponsibility for these American servicemen; 
and 

Whereas, 389 known prisoners of war were 
abandoned in Korea. Should not this prece- 
dent be maintained? and 

Whereas, In spite of many sightings of 
Americans since the surrender, the process of 
status changes (presumptive findings of 
death) is proceeding, which Government of- 
ficials believe will cleanse their books and 
souls of this embarrassment; Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That these men who upheld our 
Nation's principle of freedom, should be de- 
clared dead, abandoned and forgotten. 

Vote your conscience today and mail this 
brochure today to your Congressman: 

I think these men should be presumed 
alive. 

I think these men should be presumed 
dead. 

Millions of Americans are deeply concerned 
about this national disgrace; help us change 
this to national pride—if you wish to help in 
this humanitarian effort, write to: 

National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia, 1608 
K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, Tel.: 
(202) 628-6811. 

VIVA Voices in Vital America, 10966 Le 
Conte Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90024, 
Tel.: (213) 473-2901. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I feel that 
this Government should not rest until 
all of our prisoners of war and those 
who are missing in action are returned to 
this country or their fate is definitely 
established. 

I feel that there has been entirely 
too much neglect of this subject by our 
Government and by the Congress itself. 
I hope that here on this day, Missing 
in Action Awareness Day, Congress will 
rededicate itself to getting some action 
in this area and that we will have our 
missing in action from Southeast Asia 
returned or their fate definitely estab- 
lished for the benefit not only of those 
who are prisoners of war and those 
who are missing in action, but for the 
peace of mind of their loved ones here 
in this country. 

Now, Mr. President, how much time 
do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield the floor and will 
ask recognition at a later time. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Chair, on behalf of the President of 
the Senate pro tempore, appoints the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE) and 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) 
to the President’s Commission on Olym- 
pic Sports. 

The Chair, on behalf of the President 
of the Senate pro tempore, pursuant to 
Public Law 93-580, appoints the follow- 
ing Senators to the American Indian 
Policy Review Commission: the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. ABouUREZK), 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD). 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 33, 87th 
Congress, as amended and supplemented, 
appoints the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BARTLETT) to the Special Committee 
on Aging, in lieu of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), resigned. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 


ANTIRECESSION TAX REDUCTION 
FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to H.R. 1767, 
the forthcoming Debt Ceiling Act. The 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 


an immediate $15 billion antirecession 
tax cut for individuals. 

It is my hope that Congress will send 
the Debt Ceiling Act to the President 
with three key positions: ` 

First, the temporary increase in the 
debt ceiling, which has been requested 
by the administration before February 
18. 

Second, the deferral of the President's 
energy tariff increase and of any price 
increase for old oil. This is the deferral 
which Senator Jackson and I proposed 
last week and which has now already 
been coupled to the Debt Ceiling Act by 
the action of the House Ways and Means 
Committee last Friday on H.R. 1767. 

Third, a tax cut large enough to begin 
immediately to pull the collapsing econ- 
omy out of its present tailspin of mush- 
rooming unemployment and worsening 
recession. 

In my view, deferral of the oil price 
increases and enactment of the ahti- 
recession tax cut ought to be the top 
priorities of Congress in the immediate 
future. 

The administration’s plan is seriously 
fiawed, because its energy program will 
interfere with the antirecession program. 

We have an energy crisis, but the solu- 
tion is not to plunge the economy deeper 
into recession while trying to deal with 
energy. The President’s peremptory 
unilateral action in raising the price of 
oil will do just that. He has taken a step 
that will begin immediately to drain up- 
wards of $30 to $5) billion a year from 
the economy, at <= time when no rebate 
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plan is in place to recycle these billions 
of dollars back to consumers, and when 
the administration’s proposed rebate 
plan itself is defective on its face in terms 
of both timing and amount. 

As a result the President’s unilateral 
action on energy endangers what must be 
our No. 1 priority, America’s quick eco- 
nomic recovery. 

As the event of the past week have re- 
vealed, Congress is already well qn its 
way to reversing the President’s unwise 
and mistaken action on the energy prices. 

But correcting the President’s action 
on energy is only half the job. We also 
owe it to the American people to act at 
the earliest possible opportunity on what 
is widely agreed to be the most urgently 
needed economic step—a substantial tax 
cut to stop the recession and bring the 
economy back to health. 

The Debt Ceiling Act is the obvious 
vehicle for the immediate tax cut. The 
mechanism I propose is a simple, one- 
shot $15 billion stimulus, based on a $70 
cash rebate for each personal exemption 
currently claimed on an individual's 
tax return. The rebate would be given 
against 1974 tax liability, so that it will 
be available immediately to every citizen. 

For a married couple, the tax saving 
would be $140. For a family of four, the 
saving would be $280. Also, under the tax 
rules that now apply to personal exemp- 
tions, the elderly and the blind would be 
eligible for a double saying, $140 in- 
stead of $70 per person. 

To insure that the rebate is concen- 
trated in the low- and middle-income 
groups, where it is needed most, the 
amendment also contains a provision 
phasing out the tax relief for taxpayers 
with incomes over $25,000, with « full 
phaseout when the $40,000 income level 
is reached. 

Most important, the rebate would be 
“refundable”—that is, it would be avail- 
able to all individuals, whether or not 
they have a 1974 tax liability. The major 
advantage of the refundable step is that 
it provides substantial relief to millions 
of working poor and others in the lowest 
income groups, those who could not 
otherwise participate in the benefit of 
the tax cut, but who are the hardest hit 
by inflation and recession. 

To obtain the rebate, an individual 
would simply file a tax return with the 
Internal Revenue Service and claim his 
rebate. The Internal Revenue Service 
would be directed to mail out the rebates 
immediately, without waiting for other 
aspects of the tax returns to be 
processed. 

This tax relief proposal has the four 
obvious virtues of speed, simplicity, fair- 
ness, and effectiveness. Unlike the Presi- 
dent’s program, the vast majority of the 
tax relief would go to low- and middle- 
income groups. The stimulus to the econ- 
omy could begin to work at once, because 
the full rebate would be sent out im- 
mediately, without being dissipated over 
installments several months apart. The 
stimulus is needed now. It makes no 
sense to wait until May, or to defer half 
of it to September, as the President has 
proposed, when action can come now. 
And, the $15 billion tax cut is large 
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enough to give the economy the immedi- 
ate boost it so badly needs today, without 
precluding the possibility of additional 
relief as the year goes on. 

Equally important, the size of the re- 
bate for most individuals would encour- 
age purchases of the so-called “big 
ticket” items, which are so urgently 
needed to pull the economy out of the 
current recession. And, since the relief 
would be a one-shot tax reduction, the 
stimulus will be achieved without a per- 
manent tax reduction or long-term reve- 
nue loss. 

The tax cut I propose to add to the 
Debt Ceiling Act is close in amount to 
the tax cut for individuals proposed by 
President Ford—$15 billion versus $12 
billion—although it differs substantially 
in the two critical aspects of timing and 
fairness. 

Thus, the antirecession tax relief I 
favor would achieve the important goal 
of immediate tax relief for millions of 
citizens hard pressed by the twin burdens 
of inflation and recession. 

It may well be that Congress will 
choose to adopt a different form of tax 
cut than the one I have proposed. A 
large number of proposals have been 
suggested in recent days as alternatives 
to the President’s tax cut package. The 
test, however, is whether we can develop 
a package capable of enactment now, 
without bogging down in debate over de- 
tails that would cost us valuable time in 
the fight against recession. The key point 
is that antirecession tax relief should be 
part of the Debt Ceiling Act sent by 
Congress to the President. 

Nor must we allow the current passion- 
ate debate over energy to obscure what 
ought to be everybody’s number one 
priority—ending the recession and bring- 
ing the economy back to health. Both 
President Ford and Congress agree that 
an immediate tax cut is desirable. 

Surely, the President’s objection to 
Congress’ request for a brief deferral of 
his energy price increase program will 
not prevent him from signing a Debt 
Ceiling Act containing the tax cut that 
both he and Congress want and that 
ought to be our first economic priority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, many 
times in the U.S. Senate I have con- 
tended that what we need in this coun- 
try in connection with the education of 
our youth is a uniform national policy 
for desegregation of the public schools. I 
have contended that it is unfair to re- 
quire immediate desegregation of public 
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schools in the South while at the same 
time maintaining policies in our Federal 
Government that protect and foster 
segregation in our public schools in areas 
outside of the South. 

I have pointed out that the forced, 
mass busing of schoolchildren from one 
area in the city to another area, and 
from one section of the county to an- 
other section of that county, was non- 
productive; that it did not contribute to 
a better education for the children in- 
volved, Yet busing is continued as a pol- 
icy to force desegregation of the public 
schools in the South. 

What I am interested in is seeing that 
each and every child receive a good edu- 
cation. I believe that can be accom- 
plished through a freedom of choice 
plan, with emphasis on neighborhood 
schools. 

I have charged that segregation is on 
the increase in many sections of the 
country outside the South. 

Yesterday, I noticed an article in the 
New York Times that would seem to bear 
out the contention made from time to 
time here in the Senate by the junior 
Senator from Alabama. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, from the New York Times of 
Sunday, January 26, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
əs follows: 

INTEGRATION IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS: A 

DISTANT GOAL 

The fruit of New York State’s 15-year com- 
mitment to school integration has been 
more segregation. In an action that at once 
reflected and could contribute to the trend, 
the Board of Regents has now disavowed 
the use of enrollment quotas and black- 
white ratios to measure racial imbalance. 

By a 9-4 vote, the Regents opted rather 
to assess compliance with state integration 
laws in terms of schools’ efforts “to bring 
about equal opportunity,” but they were 
vague about. what standards should be used 
to assess compHance beyond urging “serious 
effort.” 

What does the decision mean? Joseph W. 
McGovern, Chancellor of the board, who cast 
one of the dissenting votes, himself said the 
decision was a “dilution” of the Regents’ 
prior supportive position on integration ef- 
forts. 

The Regents statement could effectively 
impede the use of busing as a primary tool 
to achieve integration, since it is predicated 
on numerical standards, The statement was 
also generally interpreted as having under- 
cut the authority of the Education Commis- 
sioner, Ewald B. Nyquist, who is charged 
with enacting Regents policy. Mr. Nyquist 
recently served integration orders, based on 
racial quotas, to five cities in the state. 

The Regents are likely to face legal chal- 
lenges, The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People said it may seek 
to nullify the policy statement on the ground 
that it contradicts accepted legal precedent. 

Why the trend? The exodus of whites from 
inner cities and the generally higher birth 
rate among blacks are the two major demo- 
graphic explanations for the increase of 
school segregation in the state. 

Social attitudes reinforce the demo- 
graphics. Busing is an unpopular expedient 
among parents—including many black par- 
ents—school boards and even the judges 
who often order it. President Ford, and Pres- 
ident Nixon before him, have publicly made 
plain their distaste for it. 
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There is also ideological opposition from 
blacks who reject integration as a desirable 
social goal. A growing minority of black par- 
ents have come to share the same view of 
busing held by many whites: that for chil- 
dren it means a long bus ride and emotional 
stress, and for parents the loss of neighbor- 
hood schools and control of them. Many 
school boards locally controlled in New York 
City’s minority areas are now pressing for 
integration by any method. 

The record. The last major study of New 
York’s school segregation showed that in 
1968, 72.1 per cent of the minority children 
in the state attended schools with student 
bodies that were more than half minority. 
By 1971, the figure was 74.7. 

Today the figure is 75 per cent. Most black 
and Hispanic students are concentrated in 
the state's largest cities, New York, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Yonkers and Rochester; and half 
of them attend schools that are over 90 per- 
cent minority. By comparison, in the states 
of the Deep South, 33 per cent of the minor- 
ity children were in such schools as of 1972. 


Mr. ALLEN. The headline of the arti- 
cle is “Integration in New York Schools: 
a Distant Goal.” 

Mr. Weinberger, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, when 
asked why it is that there has been de- 
segregation of public schools in the 
South and no, or little, desegregation of 
public schools in areas outside the South, 
made the classic comment in effect that 
there is too much opposition to that 
in areas outside the South. People in the 
South comply with the Supreme Court 
decisions and the edicts of HEW, but 
there is opposition to it in areas outside 
the South, 

That is just too bad, that there is op- 
position. That did not deter HEW and 
the Federal courts from ordering deseg- 
regation on an immediate basis in the 
South, Let me read from this article for 
a moment: 

The fruit of New York’s 15 year commit- 
ment— 


They have been working on it for 15 
years, it says here— 
To school integration has been— 


What? Success ?— 
Has been more segregation— 


Mr. President, that is amazing. They 
work on the issue for 15 years and come 
up with more segregation. 

Quoting further— 

In an action that at once reflected and 
could contribute to the trend, the Board of 
Regents has now disavowed the use of en- 
roliment quotas and black-white ratio to 
measure racial imbalance. By a 9 to 4 vote 
the regents opted rather to assess compliance 
with state integration laws in terms of 
schools’ efforts “to bring about equal op- 
portunity,” but they were vague about what 
standard should be used to assess compli- 
ance beyond urging “serious effort.” 


The board of regents in New York is 
urging serious effort in this area, but the 
Federal courts mandate immediate com- 
pliance in the South. 

Let us look at some figures in the 
article: 

The last major study of New York’s school 
Segregation showed that in 1968, 72.1 per- 
cent of the minority children in the State 
attended schools with student bodies that 
were more than half minority. 

About 72.1 percent went to schools that 
were more than half minority. They were 
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not in schools where the minority were in 
the minority, which is what they are 
supposed to be seeking: 

By 1971 the figure was 74.7 percent. Today 
the figure is 75 percent. 


So they are going backwards. 

Let us see what the comparison is in 
the South: 

By comparison, in the States of the Deep 
South, 33 percent of the minority children 
were in such schools as of 1972. 


In other words, two-thirds of the mi- 
nority children in the South have been 
placed in schools where they have a 
white majority. Much of this is being ac- 
complished by the device of busing. 
Everybody is against busing, but when 
we have a measure here in the Senate 
that would do away with busing or limit 
it, some of these people who are trying 
to amend rule XXII come in and filibus- 
ter such an effort. 

Mr, President, I plead again that the 
Senate and the Congress ought to be 
interested in having a uniform national 
policy dealing with desegregation of our 
public schools. What is good for the 
South ought to be good for the North. 
What is good for the North ought to be 
good for the South. But that does not 
seem to be the case. Segregation is pro- 
tected and fostered in areas outside of 
the South. But desegregation is the or- 
der of the day in the South. 

I must commend and pay tribute to the 
people of the South for the manner in 
which they have, in good faith and in 
reasonably good spirits, complied with 
the Supreme Court dictates. The Su- 
preme Court has changed 180 degrees in 
this area. The Brown decision merely 
said that the State cannot make pupil 
assignments on this basis of race. Now 
the current ruling is that the State must 
make assignmients on the basis of race 
in order to desegregate the schools. That 
rule seems to operate just in the South 
because there is too much opposition to 
it, Mr. Weinberger says, in areas outside 
the South, That is a sort of weak or lame 
excuse, it seems to me. Whatever is the 
law of the land ought to be the law of the 
land throughout the country. We should 
not have one rule down South and an- 
other rule in areas outside the South. 

It is about time, Mr. President, that 
the South is readmitted to the Union. 
We find that in many instances we have 
not been. 

Mr. President, I yoted to seat provi- 
sionally Mr. Wyman, from New Hamp- 
shire. The reason I voted in the Com- 
mittee on Rules to seat him provisionally 
until it could be ascertained whether he 
had, in fact, won, was not only the fact 
that he held a certificate from the duly 
constituted authorities in New Hamp- 
shire to the effect that he had been elec- 
ted, but, Mr. President, following the war 
between the States the Senate would not 
let Senators who were certified as hav- 
ing been elected by the legislature of our 
State into the Senate for over 3 years. 
They would come up here with certifi- 
cates showing that they had been elected 
to the Senate, and the Senate would not 
let them in. So if the people of a State 
say that a man has been elected, if the 
duly constituted authorities in a State 
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say that a man has been elected to the 
Senate, I am going to respect that cer- 
tificate until it is proved to be incorrect. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


REPORTS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE UNIFORM RELOCATION AS- 
SISTANCE AND REAL PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION POLICIES ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States transmitting reports of ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies con- 
cerning the implementation of the Uni- 
form Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisition Policies Act, which, 
with the accompanying reports, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. The message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting today the fourth 
and final annual report of each executive 
department and agency on its activities 
during Fiscal Year 1974 in the adminis- 
tration of the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970. 

Federal agencies report that the effects 
of implementation of the Uniform Act 
have generally been extremely beneficial 
for displaced families and individuals. 
The replacement housing payment avail- 
able to displaced homeowners and ten- 
ants in addition to a payment for moving 
expenses, have greatly enhanced the re- 

, housing options of displaced persons. 
The relocation assistance program of 
the agencies has been instrumental in 
assisting those displaced to improve the 
quality of their housing and standard of 
living and in assisting many tenants to 
become homeowners, The Uniform Act’s 
program and policies are being favorably 
received by those persons displaced and 
communities affected by Federal and 
federally assisted projects. 

The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, who has responsibility for executive 
branch leadership in the implementation 
of the Uniform Act, has recently re- 
ported to me concerning accomplish- 
ments under this program and plans to 
further improve the administration of 
the Act. I endorse these efforts and in- 
clude his report as an enclosure to this 
transmittal. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

Tue WHITE House, January 27, 1975. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr, METCALF) 
laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations submitted today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 1:35 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Hackney, one 
of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House has heard with profound sorrow 
of the death of the Honorable John C. 
Kluczynski, a Representative from the 
State of Illinois. 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker has appointed as members on 
the part of the House of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee Mr. Patman, Mr. BOL- 
LING, M. Reuss, Mr. MOORHEAD of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. ROUSSELOT. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
Report oF OPERATIONS UNDER THE Foop STAMP 

Act 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the seventh annual report on operations 
under the Food Stamp Act of 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report cover- 
ing the activities of the Rural Electrification 
Administration for the fiscal year 1974 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR FINANCING OF CERTAIN 

GENERATION, TRANSMISSION AND WAREHOUSE 

FACILITIES 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Ađministration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, information relating to an 
REA insured loan to Big Rivers Electric Corp. 
of Henderson, Ky. in the amount of $6,483,- 
000 for the financing of certain generation, 
transmission and warehouse facilities (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROCUREMENT OF THE NAVY 


A letter from the Acting Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement and Produc- 
tion), Headquarters Naval Material Com- 
mand, Department of the Navy, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a semiannual report of 
research and development procurement ac- 
tions of $50,000 and over, covering the period 
July 1, 1974, through December 31, 1974 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORTS OF NUMBER OF OFFICERS ON DuTY 

WITH HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

ARMY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, re- 
porting transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports of the number of officers on duty with 
Headquarters, Department of the Army and 
detailed to the Army General Staff on De- 
cember 31, 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED STANDARDS, RULES, AND REGULATIONS - 


PROMULGATED BY THE COST ACCOUNTING 

STANDARDS Boarp 

A letter from the Chairman, Cost Account- 
ing Standards Burd, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, proposed standards, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated by the Cost Accounting 
Standards Board (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 
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Act OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA To PROVIDE 
FOR CERTAIN EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 
A letter from the Chairman, Council of 

the District of Columbia, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a copy of an Act to amend the 

D.C. Unemployment Compensation Act, 

adopted under emergency circumstances pur- 

suant to section 412(a) of the act (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
REPORT OF THE U.S. TARIFF 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report, for fiscal 
year 1974, of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Finance. 

THE WoRrLD Foop SITUATION AND PROSPECTS 
To 1985 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
U.S. delegation to the World Food Conference 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report on the financial statements of 
the Rural Telephone Bank, Department of 
Agriculture, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1974 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of reports of the General Account- 
ing Office issued or released in December 1974 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT OF THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS 

A letter from the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
January 1975, entitled “The Voting Rights 
Act: Ten Years After” (with an accompany- 
ing report); to he Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Occupational 
Safety and Health Review Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the administration of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act during the calendar year 1974 
by the Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission (OSAHRC) (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED VOTING RIGHTS Act AMENDMENTS 

oF 1975 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED FUNDING CRITERIA GOVERNING THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION PERSONNEL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 
A letter from the Executive Secretary to 

the Department, Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, proposed funding criteria governing 
the Higher Education Personnel Training 

Programs (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORT OF THE OZARKS REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Federal Cochairman, the 
Ozarks Regional Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Ozarks Regional Commission for the period 
ending June 30, 1974 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Publie Works. 
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LAND USE REPORT 

A letter from the Chairman, Council on 
Environmental Quality, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report on land 
use prepared by the council as part of its 
annual report (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committees on Public Works, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Commerce, and 
Agriculture and Forestry, by unanimous con- 
sent. 

ENERGY CONSERVATION STUDY 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Energy Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report to Congress entitled 
“Energy Conservation Study, December 1974” 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Pub- 
lic Works, Commerce and Finance, by unani- 
mous consent. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as irdiccted: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

Joint resolution from the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 
RELATIVE TO VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


“LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S REPORT 

“AJR 117, Murphy. Veterans’ pensions. 

“Memorializes President and Congress of 
the United States to enact the recomputa- 
tion amendment to federal legislation. 

“Whereas, A recomputation amendment to 
legislation now pending before the Congress 
of the United States, would increase the re- 
tirement pay of all military retirees of all 
branches of service so as to equalize the 
pensions of older retires with the pensions 
of more recent retirees of equivalent rank or 
grade and length of service; and 

“Whereas, Present inequities in the retire- 
ment laws for military retirees are unfair 
in that older retirees do not presently receive 
such equivalent benefits; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate oj 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to support 
and enact the recomputation amendment 
to equalize the pensions of military retirees; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to each member of 
the Joint Senate-House Armed Services 
Committee.” 

Resolution from the Council of the County 
of Maui, Wailuku, Hawaii, requesting the 
Hawali Delegation to Congress, the Governor 
of the State of Hawaii, and the Mayor of the 
County of Maui to secure an exemption from 
the tariff and import duties which President 
Ford intends to impose upon imported fuel 
and oil products; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Resolutions from the Massachusetts State 
Senate; to the Committee on Commerce: 
“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED States To Enact LEGISLA- 
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TION ESTABLISHING THE METRIC SYSTEM | 


AS THE PRIMARY SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 

OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Whereas, In Public Law 93-380, “Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974” H.R. 69. Section 
403. the Congress of the United States found 
that increased use of the metric system in 
the United States is inevitable and that the 
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metric system will become the dominant 
system in the United States; and declared it 
the policy of the United States to encourage 
educational agencies and institutions to pre- 
pare students to use the metric system with 
ease and facility as a part of the regular 
education program; and authorized expen- 
ditures to carry out the policy described; and 

“Whereas, Delay in metrication is causing 
waste in effort and materials, both in teach- 
ing two systems of measurement and in the 
stocking of parts for products made in cus- 
tomary as well as metric units, while on the 
other hand metrication brings a great reduc- 
tion in effort and materials due to the inte- 
grated nature and decimal character of the 
International System of Units known as SI 
and the enormous reduction in sizes needed 
as metric international standards are agreed 
upon; and 

“Whereas, Markets are being closed by law 
or by reluctance of buyers against those who 
produce goods with customary measurements 
in a metric world; while on the other hand 
our competitive position is improved as firms 
go metric, an action which could be greatly 
aided by the Congress of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas, It has been found in countries 
which are converting to the metric system 
that a government commission to coordinate 
all sectors of the country’s operations is vital 
to the economical transition to the inter- 
national language of measurement in trade 
as well as science; and 

“Whereas, The United States Senate of the 
Ninety-second Congress voted unanimously 
to set up a commission and the House of 
Representatives Bill H.R. 11035 of the 
Ninety-third Congress contains a similar 
provision; and 

“Whereas, The General Court of the Com- 
monwealth in nineteen hundred and seven- 
ty-four memorialized the Ninety-third Con- 
gress of the United States to enact a metri- 
cation bill; therefore be it. 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
memorializes the Ninety-fourth Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation with- 
out delay, establishing the International 
System of Units as the primary system of 
measurement for the United States, with a 
conversion commission to coordinate the op- 
eration for the greatest benefit to the people; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the Clerk of the Senate to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
of the United States and to each member 
thereof from the Commonwealth.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 281. A bill to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to increase the 
financial assistance available under section 
213 and section 215, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 94-5). 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, attended the 
session of the Senate today. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr, HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 373. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross in- 
come interests on not more than $10,000 of 
long-term savings deposited with a savings 
and loan association. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S, 374. A bill for the relief of Sarah Naomi 
Grant. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. 375. A bill for the relief of Steve Wing- 
On Yan. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 376. A bill for the relief of Ilias Tsakalis. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5S. 377. A bill for the relief of Angela A. 
Sandino de Balmaceda. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 378. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Carpio and his wife, Zenaida T. Carpio. Rè- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 379. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Marullo. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 380. A bill for the relief of Erdogan 
Altuglu, his wife, Hatice Altuglu, and their 
children, Suna Altuglu and Eroll Altuglu. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 381. A bill for the relief of Ludwik Kikia. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 382. A bill for the relief of Yee Wai 
Fung. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 383. A bill for the relief of Felicidad D. 
Medina. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 384. A bill for the relief of Quintin 
Yuyitung. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 385. A bill to modify the Keystone Reser- 
voir project on the Arkansas River in order 
to provide that previous owners be given 
a priority in the leasing of lands acquired 
for such project. Referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself and 
Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 386. A bill to amend’ the Internal Reve~ 
nue Code of 1954 to provide the same tax 
treatment for recognized Indian tribes as 
are applicable to other governmental units. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. ` 

S. 387. A bill to exclude from taxation capi- 
tal gains resulting from the condemnation 
of the Klamath Indian forest lands. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Bren, Mr. Rretcorr, Mr. Wru- 
LIAMS, Mr. PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr, TUNNEY, and Mr. HUDDLES- 
TON): 

S. 388. A bill to amend titles II, VII, XVI, 
XVIII, and XIX of the Social Security Act to 
provide for the administration of the old-age 
survivors, and disability insurance program, 
the supplemental security income program, 
and the medicare program by a newly estab- 
lished independent Social Security Adminis- 
tration, to separate social security trust fund 
items from the general Federal budget, to 
prohibit the mailing of certain notices with 
social security and supplemental security in- 
come benefit checks, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr, 
CLARK, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 389. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to revise the retirement in- 
come credit and to increase the amount of 
such credit. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr. WILLIADS, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr, BENTSEN) : 
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S. 390. A bill to provide a program of in- 
come tax counseling for elderly individuals. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 391. A bill to amend the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, and for other purposes, Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 392. A bill to designate certain lands in 
the Flathead and the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forests in Montana as wilderness, 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 393. A bill to provide for the study of 
certain lands to determine their suitability 
for designation as wilderness in accordance 
with the Wilderness Act of 1964, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 394. A bill to amend the Trade Act of 
1974 to clarify the application of the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences to certain 
countries. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 395. A bill to amend section 1504 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 396. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to authorize certain 
alternatives to secondary treatment for pub- 
licly owned treatment works. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 397. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
and maintenance of the Goddard Rocket 
Launching Site in accordance with the Act 
of August 25, 1916, as amended, and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 398. A bill to establish the birthplace 
of Susan B. Anthony in Adams, Mass. as a 
national historic site, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 399. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility and 
desirability of a Boston Harbor National 
Recreation Area in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. JAvirs, and Mr. BUCK- 
LEY): 

S. 400. A bill to establish the Frederick 
Law Oldmsted Home and Office in Brook- 
line, Mass., as a national historic site. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 401. A bill for the relief of Ubaldo 
Trevizo, Emma Yolanda Trevizo, Rodolfo 
Trevizo, Jr, and Olaya Trevizo. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 402. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Melvin D. Anderson. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 403. A bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to provide a special Fed- 
eral matching rate with respect to medical 
assistance provided to certain Indians. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FANNIN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 404. A bill to provide for national ceme- 
teries in the State of Arizona. Referred to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. CHILES, and 
Mr. BELLMON) : 

S. 405. A Dill to provide for the reimburse- 

ment to taxpayers of all expenses, including 
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court costs and legal and accounting fees, in- 
curred by them in contesting unwarranted 
second audits of their income tax liability. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 406. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to authorize 
the establishment of a Great Lakes Regional 
Office, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (for himself, Mr. 
HucuH Scott, and Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S. 407. A bill to extend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. BAKER, Mr. Brock, Mr. 
MCINTYRE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 408. A bill to repeal exemptions in the 
antitrust laws relating to fair trade laws. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENSON) : 

S. 409. A bill to amend the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act to confer additional 
authority on the Council with respect to the 
prices of commodities and services, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 410. A bill to repeal the earnings limita- 
tion of the Social Security Act for all work- 
ers age 65 and over. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 411. A bill to provide tax relief for con- 
dominium owners, homeowner's associations, 
and cooperative housing corporations. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ABOUREZK (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. CULVER, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MONDALE, and 
Mr. NELSON): 

S. 412. A bill to amend subtitle C of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Development 
Act to reduce the rate of interest on emer- 
gency loans made under such subtitle and to 
authorize additional funds for the current 
fiscal year to expedite the processing of emer- 
gency loans to farmers and ranchers who 
suffered losses as a result of the recent bliz- 
zard in the midwestern part of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
LAXALT) : 

S. 413. A bill to authorize the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines to extend certain as- 
sistance to certain individuals engaged in 
mineral exploration and development. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 414. A bill to declare that all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in 2,640 
acres, more or less, are hereby held by the 
United States in trust for the Paiute-Sho- 
shone Tribe of the Fallon Indian Reservation, 
Nevada. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 415. A bill to convey to the Ely Indian 
Colony the beneficial interest in certain 
Federal land. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 416. A bill to authorize the use of facili- 
ties at the Owyhee Indian Hospital of the 
Duck Valley Indian Reservation to provide 
certain medical care to non-Indians. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 417. A bill to provide for the suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining claims 
held by location in the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

8.418. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make certain Federal lands 
available to State and local governments for 
park and recreation purposes. Referred to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

8.419. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State of 
Nevada. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

S. 420. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Veterans’ Administration hospital 
in the State of Nevada. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

8.421. A bill to regulate commerce and 
assure the availability of air transportation 
at the lowest reasonable cost to consumers 
by defining inclusive tour charter trip and 
advance-booking charter trip; by authori- 
zing reduced rate transportation for the 
handicapped, the elderly, and the young; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 422. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs for 
youth camp safety. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 423. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned lands within the White Earth 
Reservation shall be held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 424. A bill to restore the postal service 
seniority of Elmer Erickson. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 425. A bill to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to require notification by 
foreign investors of proposed acquisitions of 
equity securities of United States companies, 
to authorize the President to prohibit any 
such acquisition as appropriate for the na- 
tional security, to further the foreign policy, 
or to protect the domestic economy of the 
United States, to require issuers of registered 
securities to maintain and file with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission a list of 
the names and nationalities of the beneficial 
owners of their equity securities, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, Mr. MaTuHras, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Cuties, Mr. WiLLrams, Mr, CASE, 
Mr. Bmen, Mr. Rusicorr, Mr. 
MCINTYRE, Mr. Brooke, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, and Mr PELL) : 

S. 426. A bill to establish a policy for the 
management of oil and natural gas in the 
Outer Continental Shelf; to protect the 
marine and coastal environment; to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act; and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 427. A bill to amend sections 555 and 
556 of title 37, United States Code, relating 
to members of the uniformed services who 
are in a missing status, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. (for 
himself, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr. GARN): 

S.J. Res. 16. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the reconfirma- 
tion of judges after a term of 8 years. 
Ordered placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself and Mr. 
WEICKER) : 
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S.J. Res. 17. A joint resolution designating 
Monday, June 2, 1975, to honor the Connecti- 
cut Bar Association. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 373. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from 
gross income interest on not more than 
$10,000 of long-term savings deposited 
with a savings and loan association. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
housing industry in this country has 
reached a critical point. New housing 
starts are at an unbelievably low level. 
Something must be done immediately 
to rectify the situation. The necessity 
for action is highlighted by the tremen- 
dous levels of unemployment in this in- 
dustry nationwide. 

I am introducing legislation today that 
should help to supply the thing most 
desperately needed by those in the hous- 
ing industry—mortgage money to finance 
new construction. Since savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings banks 
are mandated by law to devote a signifi- 
cant portion of their assets to this end, 
my legislation proposes to exempt inter- 
est on the first $10,000 held in savings ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations 
or mutual savings banks by an individ- 
ual for 12 months or more. 

The legislation will act as an incen- 

tive for funds placed in institutions that 
support the housing industry. The more 
funds which come on line for these pur- 
poses, the better chance for turning 
around the housing construction market. 
It would act as a vital step in cutting 
unemployment in one of the most severe- 
ly affected portions of the economy. 
_ In a more longrun sense, it is vital to 
‘return housing construction to the 1972 
year level. Each day old housing deterio- 
rates and is no longer available to those 
seeking shelter, so there is a greater de- 
mand for the remaining housing. This 
scarcity tends to raise the price on the 
remaining available units. To forestall 
this problem we must continually build 
new housing to replace the old. The long- 
er we wait, the more difficult it is to catch 
up to the pressures for new housing. 

I would like to point out an additional 
provision of this legislation would allow 
a husband and wife who file a joint tax 
return, but who maintain individual sav- 
ings accounts, to treat each savings ac- 
count separately. This would allow them 
an exemption on interest on a total of 
$20,000 in savings and loan or mutual 
savings banks accounts. 

I think this is important legislation 
and I will work for its enactment as soon 
as possible. It will give the economy and 
especially the housing construction in- 
dustry a lifesaving shot in the arm. I 
hope my colleagues from both sides of 
the aisle will join with me in sponsoring 
this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent the bill be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
S. 373 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items specifically excluded from gross in- 
come) is amended by redesignating section 
124 as 125, and by inserting after section 123 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 124, INTEREST ON SAVINGS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—In the case of an indi- 
vidual, gross income does not include interest 
or dividends received during the taxable year 
on money held for more than 12 months 
(determined as of the close of such taxable 
year) in a savings account maintained with 
a savings institution, as described in section 
491 (relating to deduction for dividends paid 
on deposits) the deposits or accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

“(b) Lrrration.—The provisions of this 
section do not apply to interest received 
with respect to amounts in excess of $10,000. 
In the case of a married individual, the pro- 
visions of this subsection apply separately to 
each spouse if the savings account main- 
tained by that spouse is not maintained 
jointly with the other. 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘savings account’ means an interest-bearing 
deposit or account which is not payable on 
a specified date or at the expiration of a 
specified time after the date of deposit (al- 
though the individual who maintains the 
deposit or account may be required by the 
savings institution with which the deposit 
or account is maintained to give notice in 
writing of an intended withdrawal not less 
than 30 days before withdrawal is made) .”. 

(b) The table of sections for such part III 
is amended by striking out the last item 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 124. Interest on savings. 
“Sec, 125. Cross references to other Acts.”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1974. 


By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. BEN, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. PHILIP A. 
Hart, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. TUNNEY, 
and Mr. HUDDLESTON) : 

S. 388. A bill to amend titles II, VII, 
XVI, XVIII, and XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the administra- 
tion of the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program, the supple- 
mental security income program, and 
the medicare program by a newly estab- 
lished independent Social Security Ad- 
ministration, to separate social security 
trust fund items from the general Fed- 
eral budget, to prohibit the mailing of 
certain notices with social security and 
supplemental security income benefit 
checks, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION ACT 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senators from 
Iowa (Mr. CLARK), Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY), Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), Connecticut (Mr. 
Rreicorr), Michigan (Mr. Hart), North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick), California (Mr. 
Tunney), Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), 
and New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , I intro- 
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duce for appropriate reference, the So- 
cial Security Administration Act. 
Quite clearly, social security is one of 
our Nation’s landmark achievements. 
In one form or another, it affects the 
lives of almost every American family. 
SOCIAL SECURITY PROTECTION 


More than 30 million persons—1 of 
every 7 Americans—receive retirement, 
disability, or survivors’ benefits. In 1975 
nearly 100 million workers will con- 
tribute to social security. In return, they 
will build credits toward future benefits 
for themselves and their families. 

More than 90 percent of all persons 65 
or older are eligible for social security 
payments. Approximately 80 percent of 
all men and women aged 21 to 64 are 
protected in the event a family bread- 
winner suffers a long-term disability. 
And, 95 percent of all mothers and de- 
pendent children are eligible for bene- 
fits if the father in the family dies. 

Social security is the economic linch- 
pin for most older Americans. It repre- 
sents over half the income for two-thirds 
of aged single beneficiaries and one-half 
of elderly couple beneficiaries. Social se- 
curity accounts for almost the entire 
source of support—90 percent or more 
of total income—for 30 percent of single 
elderly beneficiaries and 15 percent of 
older couples. 

Additionally, medicare provides valu- 
able protection against hospital and 
medical costs for the aged and disabled. 
Over 23 million Americans now have 
hospital insurance protection under 
medicare, and 23 million have medical 
insurance coverage. 

These facts make it imperative that 
the financial integrity of the social secu- 
rity system be maintained, as well as its 
administrative objectivity. 


INDEPENDENT NONPOLITICAL AGENCY 


Last year I sponsored legislation to 
implement these twin objectives. That 
proposal, S. 3143, generated widespread 
bipartisan support. All in all, 50 Mem- 
bers of the Senate sponsored S. 3143. 

The 93d Congress, however, adjourned 
before there was an opportunity to take 
action on the Social Security Adminis- 
tration Act. 

Consequently, we are reintroducing 
this bill today with the strong hope that 
it can be acted upon promptly and 
favorably. 

One of the key objectives of this pro- 
posal is to establish the Social Security 
Administration as an autonomous agency 
outside the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It would be under 
the direction of a three-member govern- 
ing board appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

To help provide greater insulation 
from political pressures, the three board 
members would be selected for 5-year 
staggered terms. Initial appointments, 
though, would be for 2, 4, and 5 years. 

The President would also designate 
one of the three members as chairman. 

This independent agency would con- 
tinue to have administrative respon- 
sibility for the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program; medicare; 
supplemental security income; and that 
part of the black lung benefit program 
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under the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act which is now administered by the 
existing Social Security Administration. 

In addition, this new agency would: 
First, make recommendations concern- 
ing the most effective methods for pro- 
viding economic security through social 
insurance, and second, prepare an an- 
nual report for the Congress regarding 
its activities. 

Social security has clearly evolved 
now to a point where it is large and im- 
portant enough to enjoy separate orga- 
nizational status. 

It also represents one of the largest 
direct-line operations in the entire Fed- 
eral Government, employing about 
80,000 persons throughout oùr Nation. 

It has 1,300 offices conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the country. 

Only the Department of Defense, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
the Treasury, the Postal Service, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the De- 
partment of the Interior are larger than 
the Social Security Administration. 

I also strongly believe that separating 
the Social Security Administration from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would be advantageous 
from the standpoint of both units. HEW 
now has about 140,000 employees and 
numerous programs to administer. Most 
authorities agree that it is unwieldly and 
unmanageable by virtue of its size, budg- 
etary level, and diversity of programs. 
Removal of the Social Security Admin- 
istration would help to reduce it to more 
manageable proportions. Moreover, the 
smaller remaining units of HEW could 
receive the full-time attention of the 
Secretary and his staff. 

An independent agency would also 
underscore in the mind of the public the 
very important and crucial difference 
between social insurance programs, such 
as social security, and other operations 
of the Government. Social security is, in 
fact, a nationwide retirement system 
and group insurance plan. People pay 
toward their own protection throughout 
their working lives and in return re- 
ceive credits toward insurance protec- 
tion for themselves and their families. 
This is a program operated by the Gov- 
ernment, but it is essentially a self-help 
program of the people themselves. It 
should not be confused with the general 
functions of Government. 

The efficiency of the Social Security 
Administration would, in my judgment, 
also be improved by independent status. 
The program should have the overall 
direction of full-time, nonpolitical ex- 
ecutive attention. Policy direction by 
successive Secretaries of HEW and their 
staff—10 Secretaries during the 22 years 
of HEW’s existence—does not lead to 
the best administration of this per- 
manent and important institution in 
American life. 

PROHIBITION ON POLITICAL NOTICES 


Our Social Security Administration 
Act also includes another safeguard to 
prevent the social security and supple- 
mental security income programs from 
becoming politicized. 

Our proposal would prohibit the mail- 
ing of notices with social security and 
supplemental security income checks 
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which make any reference whatsoever to 
Federal elected officers. 

In the past Republican and Democra- 
tic administrations alike have custom- 
arily included announcements with so- 
cial security increases, generally sug- 
gesting that a rise in benefits is because 
of action taken by a particular Presi- 
dent. 

This practice offers great potential for 
political mischief. It is not only demean- 
ing for the social security system; it can 
also create very misleading inferences 
on the part of millions of beneficiaries 
who depend upon this essential program. 

Social security should not become a 
political football—to be used by those 
in positions of high trust or individuals 
seeking to gain power. 

It is simply too important to be ex- 
ploited for narrow partisan purposes. 

There is one further point that I want 
to emphasize. Our bill would not in any 
way prohibit the newly constituted 
Social Security Administration from 
mailing. announcements for legitimate 
informational purposes. 

It is only designed to ban the mailing 
of political announcements with social 
security or SSI checks. 

REMOVE SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 

FROM THE UNIFIED BUDGET 

This measure would also remove the 
transactions of the social security trust 
funds from the unified budget. 

Until the fiscal 1969 budget, the finan- 
cial transactions of the social security 
system were—except for purposes of eco- 
nomic analysis—kept entirely separate 
from the general revenue operations of 
the Government. And this is the way it 
should be. 

Social security is, after all, a separately 
financed program paid for by earmarked 
contributions from workers and their 
families and the self-employed. These 
funds can be used for only two purposes: 
payment of benefits and the adminis- 
trative expenses of the program. 

However, the inclusion of the social 
security trust funds within the unified 
budget leads to confusion concerning our 
overall budgetary situation. 

As a consequence, this practice has dis- 
torted decisions concerning social secu- 
rity and the general revenue operations 
of the Government. One clearcut exam- 
ple is the misleading way in which ex- 
cesses of social security income over 
outgo are used to reduce the general defi- 
cit of the Federal Government. Even 
more alarming, needed improvements in 
social security are oftentimes opposed— 
not on the merits but because they might 
affect the deficit under the unified 
budget. 

My. President, the administration’s re- 
cent proposal—made on November 26— 
to cut back medicare benefits is another 
compelling reason to separate the trans- 
actions of the social security trust funds 
from the unified budget. 

Their recommendations, which would 
add $425 million to the medical and hos- 
pital bills of the elderly and disabled, 
reveal a willingness to play fast and loose 
with the concept of social insurance. 

They also show a fundamental misun- 
derstanding of social insurance programs, 
such as social security. 
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In effect, the administration proposes 
to reduce medicare protection substan- 
tially but with no accompanying reduc- 
tion in contributions. 

Nelson Cruikshank, president of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, de- 
seribed the administration’s plan as “a 
double ripoff aimed both at the sick older 
people and at the younger workers who 
must pay the medicare bill.” 

The unified budget has caused further 
confusion concerning: First, whether 
social security is really separate from 
other programs of the Government, and, 
second, how well protected a beneficiary's 
rights are under this group insurance 
program, 

Public understanding about managing 
the budget, as a whole, would also be im- 
proved if there would be general recogni- 
tion that social security is separately 
financed. Its obligations are built up in 
the past, and no administration should 
be permitted to repudiate the promises 
that have been made. 

Even though the social security trans- 
actions would not be a part of the unified 
budget, they would be taken into account 
for purposes of economic analysis, as has 
always been the case. Any general rev- 
enue contributions to social security 
would also be reflected in the expendi- 
tures of the general budget. 

EXISTING FEATURES UNCHANGED 


Finally, our proposal would leave un- 
changed most of the existing relation- 
ships between the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and other units of Govern- 
ment. 

Responsibility for investment of the 
trust funds would still remain with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Authority to spend from the trust 
funds for administrative purposes would 
continue to be a part of the regular 
budget process, just as it is today. 

The Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity would still remain, as well as other 
special purpose advisory councils. Their 
membership, though, would be appointed 
by the three-member governing board. 
This would help to strengthen the non- 
political character of the program. 

Moreover, the new agency would be 
subject to the usual clearances on legis- 
lative proposals. In general, it would op- 
erate under the broad supervision of the 
various control agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Our bill would not disturb the ex- 
isting relationships between the program 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget, the General Accounting Office, 
and the General Services Administration. 

CONCLUSION 


All Americans—whether they are 
young or old—have a very real and direct 
interest in the soundness and integrity 
of the social security system. They also 
have a right to insist that the program 
continue to be built upon sound actuarial 
principles and equitable policy consider- 
ations. And, they must be assured that 
the program will be administered fairly, 
impartially, and effectively. 

Mr. President, I urge the early adop- 
tion of the Social Security Administra- 
tion Act. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 


text of this bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 388 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Social Security Ad- 
ministration Act", 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of this Act is to 
strengthen the fiscal and administrative 
structure of the contributory social security 
programs. These programs constitute a re- 
tirement and group-insurance plan that 
provides nearly all American workers and 
their families protection designed to partly 
make up for the loss of earned income dur- 
ing retirement, during periods of extended 
and total disability before retirement age, 
or because of death, and provides protection 
against the costs of medical care during 
periods of extended and total disability and 
after age sixty-five. In conjunction with the 
program of supplemental security income to 
the needy, designed to fill the gaps in insur- 
ance protection, these contributory social 
insurance programs form a universal struc- 
ture of economic security. It is essential that 
we take every practical step to assure the 
long-range fiscal integrity of these programs 
and to provide for nonpolitical, objective, 
and skilled program administration. 

(b) In creating the contributory social 
security and health insurance programs, the 
Congress has undertaken a fiscal obligation 
which differs in essential respects from its 
obligations under programs financed in other 
ways. The distinctive nature of this obliga- 
tion results from (1) the contributory char- 
acter of the programs which gives to nearly 
every American a personal financial stake in 
future benefit rights, (2) the concomitant 
obligation of Government to assure beyond 
preadventure that these rights earned by 
compulsory contributions and based on past 
earnings will, in fact, be honored when they 
fall due whether in the near or the distant 
future, (3) the dependence of the programs, 
if this assurance is to be fully credible, on 
adequate long-term sources of income dedi- 
cated exclusively to these programs, (4) the 
need that changes in these systems which 
may be required to meet changing economic 
and social conditions be developed on a long- 
range basis and in the context of their inter- 
related benefit and financial structures. In 
order to assure more completely the full rec- 
ognition of the fiscal obligations inherent in 
these programs, this Act separates the trans- 
actions of the self-financed social insurance 
programs from the transactions of the gen- 
eral budget. 

(c) The magnitude of these social insur- 
ance programs and of the supplemental se- 
curity income program—in terms of the 
number of people affected by them, the vol- 
ume of income and expenditures, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in their operation, the 
nationwide network of local offices, and the 
complexity of these huge operations—de- 
mands the utmost in skillful, nonpolitical 
administration. To help assure such admin- 
istration and continuously high levels of 
service to the beneficiaries of and contribu- 
tors to the programs, this Act constitutes the 
Social Security Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch, re- 
sponsible directly to the President. The in- 
dependence accorded by this change will also” 
serve to emphasize to the public that the 
Government's role in the insurance programs 
is essentially that of trustee and manager for 
those who have worked in covered employ- 
ment and contributed to the support of the 
programs, a role which is markedly different 
and carries different obligations from the 
Government’s role in programs financed in 
other ways. 
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TITLE I—SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 101. (a) Title VII of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately before section 702 the following new 
section: 

“SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 701. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished, as an independent agency of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, a Social 
Security Administration (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Administration’). 
The Administration shall be headed by a 
Board which shall consist of three members 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The President shall, from time to time, 
designate one of the members as Chairman 
of the Board. 

“(2) No individual shall, during the time 
that he holds the office as a member of the 
Board, engage in any business, vocation, or 
employment, other than the discharge of his 
duties and the exercise of his authority as a 
member of the Board. 

“(3) Not more than two of the members of 
the Board shall be members of the same 
political party. 

“(4) Each member of the Board shall hold 
office for a term of five years, except that (A) 
a member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed, shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and (B) the terms of office of the members 
first taking office after the date of enactment 
of the Act to establish the Social Security 
Administration as an independent agency 
shall expire, as designated by the President 
at the time of appointment, one at the end of 
two years, one at the end of four years, and 
one at the end of five years, after the date of 
enactment of such Act. 

“(5) Actions taken, and decisions made by, 
members of the Board shall be by majority 
vote; and any action so taken, or decision so 
made, shall be the action or decision of the 
Administration. 

“(b) (1) It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istration to administer the programs estab- 
lished by titles I, XVI, and XVIII of this 
Act, and to discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities imposed on the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection with 
the administration of the program estab- 
lished by title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

“(2) The Administration shall also have 
the duty of studying and making recom- 
mendations as to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through so- 
cial insurance, and as to legislation and mat- 
ters of administrative policy concerning the 
programs referred to in paragraph (1), and 
to other programs having similar objectives. 

“(3) The Administration shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress an annual report on 
its activities, which report shall include the 
recommendations of the Administration 
made pursuant to paragraph (2). 

“(c)(1) There shall be in the Administra- 
tion an Executive Director, who shall be ap- 
pointed by and serve at the pleasure of the 
Administration, and who shall perform such 
functions concerning the programs admin- 
istered by the Administration as the Admin- 
istration may prescribe. 

“(2) There shall be in the Administration 
a General Counsel, who shall be appointed 
by and serve at the pleasure of the Admin- 
istration, and who shall be the principal 
legal counsel in the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration may obtain the services of ex- 
perts and consultants in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code.”. 

(b) Section 702 of such Act is amended by 
inserting, immediately before the period at 
the end thereof, the following: “; except that 
nothing in this section shall be construed to 
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require the Secretary to make studies of or 
recommendations with respect to programs 
administered by the Social Security Admin- 
istration”. 

(c) Section 706 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary,” wherever 
it appears therein, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Social Security Administration”, 

(2) in subsection (c)(1) thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Social Security Administration”, and 

(3) in subsection (a) thereof, by striking 
out “the public assistance programs under 
this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
program established by title XVI of this 
Act”, 

(d) Section 20i(c) of 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by in- 
serting “the Chairman of the Board of the 
Social Security Administration,” immediate- 
ly after “Secretary of Labor,”, and 

(2) in the third sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Commissioner of Social Security” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Executive Di- 
rector of the Social Security Administra- 
tion”. 

(e) The last sentence of section 205(g) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “in the 
person occupying the office of Secretary or 
any vacancy in such office” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “in the membership of the Board 
of the Social Security Administration or any 
vacancy in the membership of such Board”. 

(f) Section 1817(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by insert- 
ing “, the Chairman of the Board of the 
Social Security Administration,” immediately 
after “the Secretary of Labor,”, and 

(2) in the third sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Commissioner of Social Security” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Executive 
Director of the Social Security Administra- 
tion”, 

(g) Section 1841(b) 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by in- 
serting “, the Chairman of the Board of the 
Social Security Administration,” after “Sec- 
retary of Labor”, and 

(2) in the third sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Commissioner of Social Security” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Executive 
Director of the Social Security Administra- 
tion". 

(h) Title II (other than the first sentence 
of section 201(c) thereof, and the last sen- 
tence of section 205(g) thereof), title XVI 
(as enacted by section 301 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972), and title 
XVIII (other than the first sentence of sec- 
tion 1817(b) thereof, and the first sentence 
of section 1841(b) thereof), of the Social 
Security Act are each amended— 

(1) by striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, “Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Social Security Administration”, 

(2) by striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, “Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Social Security Administration”, 

(3) by striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, “Department” (but only if it is not 
immediately succeeded by the words “of 
Health, Education, and Welfare”, and only 
if it is used in reference to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Social Security Ad- 
ministration”, and 

(4) by striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, each of the following words (but, in 
the case of any such word, only if such word 
refers to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare): “Secretary”, “Secretary's”, 
“his”, “him”, and “he”, and inserting (in 
the case of the word “Secretary") “Social 
Security Administration”, (in the case of the 
made thereby), the Social Security Adminis- 
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istration’s”, (in the case of the word “his”) 
“the Social Security Administration’s”, (in 
the case of the word “him”) “the Social 
Security Administration”, and (in the case of 
the word “he”) “the Socal Security Admin- 
istration”. 

(i) Section 1868(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “Any advice or recom~ 
mendations so provided by the Advisory 
Council with respect to title XIX shall be 
transmitted by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to the Secretary.” 

(j) Title XIX of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “Secretary” wher- 
ever it appears, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Social Security Administration” in— 

(1) section 1902(a)(9)(A) thereof, and 

(2) section 1903(1) (2) thereof. 

(k) Section 1122 of such Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) thereof, by striking 
out “The Secretary shall pay” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Social Security Adminis- 
tration shall (pursuant to and in accordance 
with directives from the Secretary) pay”, 

(2) in subsection (d) (1) thereof, by strik- 
ing out all the matter that follows clause (ii) 
of the first sentence and inserting in lieu of 
the matter stricken the following: “then, 
for such period as he finds necessary in any 
case to effectuate the purposes of this sec- 
tion, he shall in determining the Federal 
payments to be made under titles V and XIX 
with respect to services furnished in the 
health care facility for which such capital 
expenditure is made, not include (and shall 
direct the Social Security Administration, in 
determining the Federal payments to be 
made under title XVIII with respect to serv- 
ices furnished in such health care facility, 
not to include) any amount which is at- 
tributable to depreciation, interest on bor- 
rowed funds, a return on equity capital (in 
the case of proprietary facilities), or other 
expenses related to such capital expendi- 
tures. With respect to any organization 
which is reimbursed on a per capita basis, 
the Secretary shall, in determining the Fed- 
eral payments to be made under titles V and 
XIX, exclude (and shall direct the Social 
Security Administration, in determining the 
Federal payments to be made under title 
XVIII, to exclude) an amount which in his 
judgment is a reasonable equivalent to the 
amounts which would otherwise be excluded 
under this subsection if payments were to be 
made on other than a per capita basis.”, and 

(3) in subsection (e) thereof, by striking 
out “in determining the Federal payments” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “for the purpose 
of- the determination of the Federal pay- 
ments”. 

(1) Part B of title XI of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) in section 1152(e) thereof, by— 

(A) inserting “or title XVIII” immediately 
after “(other than this part”, and 

(B) inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In order to avoid 
duplication of functions and unnecessary re- 
view and control activities, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration is authorized to waive 
any or all of the review, certification, or 
similar activities otherwise required under 
or pursuant to title XVIII when it finds, on 
the basis of substantial evidence of the ef- 
fective performance of review and control 
activities by Professional Standards Review 
Organizations, that the review, certification, 
and similar activities so required are not 
needed for the provision of adequate review 
and control.”, 

(2) in section 1155(a)(2) thereof, by in- 
serting “(or cause to be made, in appropri- 
ate cases, by the Social Security Administra- 
tion” immediately after “that the Secretary 
make”, 

(3) in section 1157 thereof, by striking out 
“The Secretary” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Social Security Administration”, 

(4) in section 1159(b) thereof, by— 
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(A) inserting “(or by the Social Security 
Administration, in case of a beneficiary or 
recipient under title XVIII)” immediately 
after “to a hearing thereon by the Secretary”, 
and 

(B) inserting “(or the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s final decision, in case of a 
beneficiary or recipient under title XVIII)” 
immediately after “review of the Secretary’s 
final decision”, and 

(C) inserting “(or the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, as the case may be)” immedi- 
ately after “The Secretary”, 

(5) in section 1165 thereof, by inserting 
“(promulgated in consultation with the So- 
cial Security Administration)” immediately 
after “The Secretary shall by regulations’, 
and 

(6) in section 1168 thereof, by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “In determin- 
ing the amount to be payable from the Fed- 
eral Hospital Insurance Trust Fund, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Social Secu- 
rity Administration; and any amount pay- 
able from such Fund shall be payable by 
the Social Security Administration, pursuant 
to and in accordance with directives of the 
Secretary.”. 

Sec. 102. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the term “Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare” and the term “Secre- 
tary”, when used to refer to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall be 
deemed to refer to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration when (and to the extent that) 
such term is employed in any provision of 
law which imposes any duty or responsibility 
on, confers any authority on, or imposes any 
limitation on the exercise of authority by, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with respect to the administration of 
the programs established by (1) title II, XVI 
(as enacted by section 301 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972), or XVIII, of 
the Social Security Act, or (2) part IV of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any provision of law which is 
contained in (1) title II, XVI (as enacted 
by section 301 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972), or XVIII, of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, (2) title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act, or (3) section 1122 
of the Social Security Act, or part B of 
title XI of such Act. 

Sec. 103. (a) There are transferred to the 
Social Security Administration (established 
by section 701 of the Social Security Act) all 
functions carried out by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with respect 
to the administration of programs and ac- 
tivities the administration of which is vested 
in such Administration, by reason of this Act 
and the amendments made thereby. 

(b) There are transferred to the Social 
Security Administration (as established by 
section 701 of the Social Security Act under 
the amendment made by section 101(a) of 
this Act) all personnel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, and records, which the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget determines to be employed, held, or 
used by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare primarily in connection with the 
functions, activities, and programs which, by 
reason of this Act and the amendments made 
thereby, are vested in or become the respon- 
sibllity of such Administration. 

(c) The position of Commissioner of Social 
Security is abolished. 

Sec. 104. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, promul- 
gated, granted, or allowed to become effective, 
in the exercise of functions (A) which were 
exercised by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (or his delegate). and (B) 
which relate to functions which, by reason 
of this Act and the amendments made 
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thereby, are vested in the Social Security 
Administration (as established by section 701 
of the Social Security Act under the amend- 
ment made by section 101(a) of this Act), 
and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this 
Act takes effect, 
shall (to the extent that they relate to func- 
tions described in paragraph (1)(B)) con- 
tinue in effect according to their terms un- 
til modified, terminated, suspended, set aside, 
or repealed by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration (as established by section 701 of the 
Social Security Act). 

(b) The provisions of this Act (including 
the amendments made thereby) shall not af- 
fect any proceeding pending at the time this 
Act takes effect before the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with respect 
to functions vested (by reason of this Act 
and the amendments made thereby) in the 
Social Security Administration (as estab- 
lished by section 701 of the Social Security 
Act under the amendment made by section 
101(a) of this Act), except that such pro- 
ceedings, to the extent that they relate to 
such functions, shall continue before the 
Social Security Administration (as so estab- 
lished). Orders shall be issued under any 
such proceeding, appeals taken therefrom, 
and payments shall be made pursuant to 
such orders, in like manner as if this Act 
had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceeding shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Social Security Administra- 
tion (as so established), by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(c) Except as provided in this subsection— 

(1) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date this 
Act takes effect; and 

(2) in all such suits proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and judgments rendered, 
in the same manner and effect as if this Act 
had not been enacted. 

No cause of action, and no suit, action, or 
other proceeding commenced by or against 
any officer in his official capacity as an officer 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall abate by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Causes of action, suits, or 
other proceedings may be asserted by or 
against the United States and the Social Se- 
curity Administration (as established by 
section 701 of the Social Security Act under 
the amendment made by section 101(a) 
of this Act), or such official of such Admin- 
istration as may be appropriate, and, in any 
litigation pending when this section takes 
effect, the court may at any time, on its own 
motion or that of a party, enter an order 
which will give effect to the provisions of 
this subsection (including, where appro- 
priate, an order for substitution of parties). 

(d) This Act shall not have the effect of 
releasing or extinguishing any criminal pros- 
ecution, penalty, forfeiture, or liability in- 
curred as a result of any function which (by 
reason of this Act, is vested in the Social 
Security Administration. 

(e)’ Orders and actions of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in the exercise of func- 
tions vested in such Administration under 
this Act (and the amendments made there- 
by) shall be subject to judicial review to the 
same extent and in the same manner as if 
such orders and actions had been taken by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the exercise of such functions imme- 
diately preceding the effective date of this 
Act. Any statutory requirements relating to 
notice, hearings, action upon the record, or 
administrative review that apply to any func- 
tion so vested in the Social Security Admin- 
istration shall continue to apply to the exer- 
cise of such function by such Administration. 

(f) In the exercise of the functions vested 
in it under this Act (and the amendment 
made thereby), the Social Security Adminis- 
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tration shall have the same authority as that 
vested in the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with respect to the exercise of 
such functions immediately preceding the 
vesting of the same in such Administration, 
and actions of such Administration shall 
have the same force and effect as when exer- 
cised by such Secretary. 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS AND 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 205 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding after sub- 
section (q) thereof the following: 

“(r) The Social Security Administration 
shall not permit to be enclosed with any 
check for benefit payments under this title 
any material which— 

“(1) is not related to the provisions of this 
title or title XVIII, or 

“(2) contains the name, signature, or title 
of any officer of the Government of the 
United States.”. 

(b) Section 1631(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(6)The Social Security Administration 
shall not permit to be enclosed with any 
check for benefit payments under this title 
any material which— 

“(A) is not related to the provisions of 
this title or title XVIII, or 

“(B) contains the name, signature, or title 
of any officer of the United States.” 

Sec. 202. Title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 is amended— 

(1) im section 402(c) thereof, by striking 
out “where used in part B means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and”, 
and 

(2) in all the provisions thereof (other 
than section 402(c) and section 427) by— 

(A) striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, “Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof “Social 
Security Administration”, and 

(B) striking out, wherever it appears 
therein, each of the following words (but, in 
the case of any such word, only if such word 
refers to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare): “Secretary”, “Secretary's”, 
“his”, “him”, and he”, and inserting (in the 
case of the word “Secretary"’) “Social Secu- 
rity Administration”, (in the case of the 
word “Secretary’s”) “Social Security Admin- 
istration’s”, (in the case of the word “his’’) 
“Social Security Administration's”, (in the 
case of the word “him”) “the Social Security 
Administration”, and (in the case of the 
word “he”) “the Social Security Administra- 
tion”. 

Sec. 203. (a) Section 201 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 11), is 
amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection 
(a) thereof, by striking out “The Budget” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), the Budget”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) The Budget shall set forth the items 
referred to in paragraphs (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), and (12) of subsection (a) Which 
are attributable to receipts of and expendi- 
tures from the general fund of the Treasury 
(commonly referred to as the ‘administrative 
budget’), and shall set forth separately such 
items which are attributable to receipts of 
and expenditures from the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Pund, the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund, and 
the Federal Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance Trust Fund.”, 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to the Budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter. 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 5313 of title 5, United 
States Code (relating to level II of the Exec- 
utive Schedule), is amended by adding at 
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the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(22) Chairman of the Board of the Social 
Security Administration.”. 

(b) Section 5314 of such title (relating to 
level III of the Executive Schedule) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(60) Member of the Board of the Social 
Security Administration. 

“(61) Executive Director, Social Security 
Administration.’’. 

(c) Section 5315 of such title (relating to 
level IV of the Executive Schedule) is 
amended by striking out— 

“(97) Commissioner of Social Security, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.”, 
and by inserting in lieu therof— 

“(97) General Counsel, Social Security Ad- 
ministration.”. 

Sec. 205. (a) This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act, shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins not less than ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), the members of the Board 
of the Social Security Administration may 
be appointed prior to the effective date of 
this Act, but after the date of enactment of 
this Act; and the Executive Director and the 
General Counsel of such Administration may 
be appointed by such Administration at any 
time after all members of the Board of such 
Administration have been appointed. The 
officers referred to in the preceding sentence 
shall be compensated from the date they first 
take office, at the rates provided for in the 
amendments to title 5, United States Code, 
made by section 204 of this Act. Such com- 
pensation and related expenses of such offi- 
cers shall be paid from funds available for 
the functions vested in the Social Security 
Administration by this Act and the amend- 
ments made thereby. 


By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 


CLARK, Mr. HvuppLeston, Mr. 
Bmwen, Mr. Risicorr, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 389. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to revise the re- 
tirement income credit and to increase 
the amount of such credit. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

UPDATE THE RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senators from 
Iowa (Mr. CLARK), Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY), Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), Delaware 
(Mr. Bren) , Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
and New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
update the retirement income credit. 

The retirement income tax credit is one 
of the most complex features of our in- 
come tax law. 

It was established in 1954 to help Gov- 
ernment pensioners with little or no so- 
cial security benefits, including retired 
teachers, policemen, firemen, and other 
Government annuitants. 

This action was necessary because so- 
cial security benefits were exempt from 
Federal income tax, but retirement bene- 
fits for governmental annuitants were 
almost entirely subject to tax. 

Some means of providing equity had to 
be found, and it was for this reason that 
Government annuitants can claim a 15 
percent credit on their qualifying retire- 
ment income: pensions, annuities, inter- 
est, dividends, or rent. 
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The maximum amount for computing 
the retirement income credit is now 
$1,524 for single aged persons and $2,286 
for elderly couples. These amounts must, 
however, be reduced by: 

First. Tax-exempt pensions, such as 
social security benefits and railroad re- 
tirement annuities; and 

Second. Earned income, depending 
upon the individual’s age and extent of 
earnings. 

In the case of persons aged 62 to 71 
the maximum base for computing the 
credit is decreased by $1 for each $2 of 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,700. And, 
thereafter, it is reduced on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis for earned income above 
$1,700. 

For public pensioners or annuitants 
under 62, their maximum base is reduced 
for each dollar of earnings above $900. 

The retirement income credit, however, 
stands in great need of modernization. It 
has not been updated since 1962 for sin- 
gle elderly persons and 1964 for aged cou- 
ples. 

Social security beneficiaries, on the 
other hand, have received six across-the- 
board raises during this period. These 
increases, I strongly believe, were neces- 
sary to protect older Americans from 
inflation and to raise social security 
benefits to more realistic levels. 

The need to modernize the retirement 
income credit has been equally acute. 

As a first step toward this goal, our bill 
would raise the maximum amount for 
computing the 15-percent credit from 
$1,524 to $2,500 for single aged persons 
and from $2,286 to $3,750 for elderly cou- 
ples. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this 
change alone could produce a tax savings 
up to $146 for single older Americans and 
$220 for elderly couples. 

For aged persons struggling with low 
or moderate incomes, this relief would be 
timely and welcome, especially during 
this period of double-digit inflation. 

Second, our proposal would raise the 
exempt earnings limitation before the 
maximum base for computing the retire- 
ment income credit would be reduced. For 
retired persons aged 62 to 71, the earn- 
ings ceiling would be increased from 
$1,200 to $2,520. Moreover, the $1-for-$2 
reduction would apply to all earnings 
above $2,520, instead of just a $500 
band—from $1,200 to $1,700—as under 
present law. For public pensioners under 
62, the exempt earnings ceiling would be 
boosted from $900 to $1,260. 

Third, this measure would build an 
automatic cost-of-living adjustment 
mechanism into the retirement income 
credit. Under this provision, the maxi- 
mum amounts for computing the retire- 
ment income credit and the earnings lim- 
itation would be increased proportionate- 
ly with social security cost-of-living 
raises. 

The purpose of this provision is to help 
make the retirement income credit in- 
flation-proof. Equally important, this 
measure can protect retired annuitants 
from long delays in updating the credit. 

Our proposal, I am pleased to say, has 
the strong support of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association, American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons, and the Na- 
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tional Association of Retired Federal Em- 
ployees. 

It has also been approved in similar 
form by the Senate on a number of prior 
occasions. Unfortunately, however, the 
proposal has been tied up in legislative 
logjams. Consequently, it has not yet been 
enacted into law—although there is sub- 
stantial support to update the retirement 
income credit. 

In terms of basic elements of tax equity 
and justice, the need for prompt and fa- 
vorable action on this legislation is com- 
pelling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

s. 389 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
$7 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to retirement income) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 37. Retirement Income. 

“(a) GENERAL RULES.— 

“(1) JOINT RETURNS.—In the case of a joint 
return— 

“(A) if either spouse has attained the age 
of 65 before the close of the taxable year, 


or 

“(B) if nelther spouse has attained the 
age of 65 before the close of the taxable year 
but one or both spouses have public retire- 
ment system pension income for the taxable 
year, 
there shall be allowed as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year an amount equal to 15 percent of 
the retirement income (as limited by sub- 
section (b)) received by the husband and 
wife during the taxable year. 

(2) OTHER RETURNS.—In the case of a re- 
turn by an unmarried individual and of a 
separate return by a married individual— 

“(A) if the individual has attained the 
age of 65 before the close of the taxable year, 
or 

“(B) if the individual has not attained the 
age of 65 before the close of the taxable year 
but has public retirement system pension 
income for the taxable year, 
there shall be allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year an amount equal to 15 percent of the 
retirement income (as limited by subsection 
(b)) received by the individual during the 
taxable year. 

“(b) LIMITATION OF RETIREMENT INCOME.— 

“(1) IN GEeNERAL.—The amount of retire- 
ment income which may be taken into ac- 
count for purposes of subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the following amounts (reduced 
as provided in paragraph (2)): 

“(A) $2,500, in the case of an unmarried 
individual, 

“(B) $2,500, in the case of a joint return 
where only one spouse is an eligible individ- 
ual, 

“(C) $3,750, in the case of a joint return 
where both spouses are eligible individ- 
uals, or 

“(D) $1,875, in the case of a separate re- 
turn by a married individual. 

“(2) Repuction.—Except as provided in 
paragraphs (3) and (4), the reduction under 
this paragraph in the case of any individ- 
ual is— 

“(A) any amount received by such indi- 
vidual as a pension or annuity— 

“(i) under title II of the Social Security 
Act, 

“(4i) under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935 or 1937, or 
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“(ili) otherwise excluded from gross in- 
come, plus 

“(B) in the case of any individual who has 
not attained age 72 before the close of the 
taxable year— 

“(i) except as provided in clause (li), one- 
half the amount of earned income received 
by such individual in the taxable year in ex- 
cess of $2,550, or 

“(ii) if such individual has not attained 
age 62 before the close of the taxable year, 
and if such individual (or his spouse under 
age 62) is an eligible individual as defined in 
subsection (d) (4) (B), any amount of earned 
income in excess of $1,260 received by such 
individual in the taxable year. 

“(3) SPECIAL RULES FOR DETERMINING THE 
REDUCTION PROVIDED IN PARAGRAPH (2).— 

“(A) JOINT RETURNS.—In the case of & 
joint return, the reduction under paragraph 
(2) shall be the aggregate of the amounts 
resulting from applying paragraph (2) sepa- 
rately to each spouse. 

“(B) SEPARATE RETURNS OF MARRIED INDI- 
VIDUALS.—In the case of a separate return of 
a married individual, paragraph (2) (B) (1) 
shall be applied by substituting ‘$1,260’ for 
‘$2,520’, and paragraph (2)(B) (ii) shall be 
applied by substituting ‘$630° for ‘$1,260’. 

“(C) No REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN AMOUNTS 
EXCLUDED FROM GROSS INCOME.—No reduction 
shall be made under paragraph (2)(A) for 
any amount excluded from gross income un- 
der section 72 (relating to annuities), 101 
(relating to life insurance proceeds), 104 (re- 
lating to compensation for injuries or sick- 
ness), 105 (relating to amounts received un- 
der accident and health plans), 402 (relating 
to taxability of beneficiary of employees’ 
trust), or 403 (relating to taxation of em- 
ployee annuities). 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
RECEIVING PUBLIC RETIREMENT SYSTEM PENSION 
INCOME.—In the case of a joint return where 
one spouse is an eligible individual as defined 
in subsection (d)(4)(A) and the other 
spouse is an eligible individual as defined in 
subsection (d) (4) (B), there shall be an ad- 
ditional reduction under paragraph (2) in 
an amount equal to the excess (if any) of 
$1,250 over the amount of the public retire- 
ment system pension income of the spouse 
who is an eligible individual as defined in 
subsection (d) (4) (B). 

“(c) RETIREMENT INCOME.—For purposes 
of this section— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the term ‘retirement income’ 
means income from— 

“(A) pensions and annuities (including 
public retirement system pension income and 
including, in the case of an individual who 
is, or has been, an employee within the 
meaning of section 401(c) (1), distributions 
by a trust described in section 401(a) which 
is exempt from tax under section 501(a)), 

“(B) interest, 

“(C) rents, 

“(D) dividends, and 

“(E) bonds described in section 504(b) (1) 
which are received under a qualified bond 
purchase plan described in section 405(a) 
or in a distribution from a trust described 
in section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a), 
to the extent included in gross income with- 
out reference to this section, but only to the 
extent such income does not represent com- 
pensation for personal services rendered dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

““(2) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS UNDER AGE 65.— 
In the case of— 

“(A) a return by an unmarried individual 
who has not attained the age of 65 before 
the close of the taxable year, 

“(B) a separate return by a married in- 
dividual who has attalned the age of 65 be- 
fore the close of the taxable year, and 

“(C) a joint return if neither spouse has 
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attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year, 

the term ‘retirement income’ means only 
public retirement system pension income, 
and only so much of such income received 
by an individual during the taxable year as 
does not exceed $2,500. 

“(d) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
Ruies.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) PUBLIC RETIREMENT SYSTEM PENSION 
INCOME.—The term ‘public retirement sys- 
tem pension income’ means income from 
pensions and annuities under a public re- 
tirement system for personal services per- 
formed by the taxpayer or his spouse, to the 
extent included in gross income without ref- 
erence to this section, but only to the extent 
such income does not represent compensa- 
tion for personal services rendered during 
the taxable year. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘public retirement system’ 
means a pension, annuity, retirement, or 
similar fund or system established by the 
United States, a State, a possession of the 
United States, any political subdivision of 
any of the foregoing, or the District of 
Columbia. 

“(2) EARNED INcOME.—The term ‘earned 
income’ has the meaning assigned to such 
term in section 911(b) except that such term 
does not include any amount received as a 
pension or annuity. 

“(3) COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS DISRE- 
GaRDED.—The determination of whether— 

“(A) earned income, or 

“(B) income from pensions and annuities 
for personal services (including public re- 
tirement system pension income and distri- 
butions to which subsection (c)(1)(A) ap- 
plies), 
is the income of a husband or wife shall be 
made without regard to community property 
laws. 

“(4) ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUAL.—The term ‘eligi- 
ble individual’ means an individual who— 

“(A) has attained the age of 65 before the 
close of the taxable year, or 

“(B) has not attained such age but has 
public retirement system pension income for 
the taxable year. 

“(5) MARITAL STATUS.—Marital status shall 
be determined under section 153. 

“(6) JOINT RETURN.—The term ‘joint re- 
turn’ means the joint return of a husband 
and wife made under section 6013. 

“(e) Cost-or-Livinc ApJ uSTMENT.—When- 
ever the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare publishes the percentage amount of 
an increase in monthly benefits payable un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act pur- 
suant to section 215(1)(1)(D) of such Act, 
the Secretary or his delegate shall— 

“(1) increase each dollar amount in para- 
graph (1) and (2)(B) of subsection (b) by 
such percentage, and if any such increased 
amount is not a multiple of $1.00, increase 
such amount to the next highest multiple of 
$1.00, and 

“(2) adjust each other dollar amount pro- 

vided in this section in accordance with the 
increase in the dollar amounts in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) (B) of subsection (b), 
Each dollar amount, as increased or adjusted 
under this subsection, shall be the amount 
in effect for taxable years beginning after 
the calendar year in which the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare publishes 
such a percentage increase in benefits. 

“(f) NONRESIDENT ALIEN INELIGIBLE FOR 
Crepir.—No credit shall be allowed under this 
section to any nonresident alien.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 904 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to limitation on 
foreign tax credit) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (g) as subsection (h), and 
by inserting after subsection (f) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(g) Coordination With Credit for Retire- 
ment Income.—tin the case of an individual, 
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for purposes of subsection (a) the tax against 
which the credit is taken is such tax reduced 
by the amount of the credit (if any) for 
the taxable year allowable under section 37 
(relating to retirement income).” 

(b) Section 6014(a) of such Code (relating 
to tax not computed by taxpayer) is amend- 
ed by striking out the last sentence thereof. 

(c) Section 6014(b) of such Code is amend- 


(1) by striking out paragraph (4), 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (5) as par- 
agraph (4), and 

(3) by inserting “or at the end of para- 
graph (3). 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1974. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
join my colleague from Idaho in offering 
this legislation, which is long overdue and 
which is necessary if we are to provide a 
fair and equitable tax system for all 
Americans. 

What this bill does is update the retire- 
ment income credit for the first time in 
a decade and also provide an automatic 
cost-of-living adjustment in that credit 
to insure that it does not become out- 
dated again. 

This bill is a tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuurcH), who is also chairman of the 
Special Committee on Aging, This 
amendment also has the endorsement of 
the American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and the National Retired Teachers 
Association. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the 
Finance Committee and its able chairman 
(Mr. Lone) for the interest that his com- 
mittee has always shown in matters af- 
fecting the retired and elderly persons 
of this country. The elderly have no bet- 
ter friend in Congress than the senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I have a special interest 
in the cost-of-living adjustment portion 
of this bill, which I developed with the 
advice and guidance of the senator from 
Idaho. At the time of its original intro- 
duction, this cost-of-living provision had 
24 cosponsors. Now that it is combined 
with the Church update provision, I am 
sure the overall bill enjoys the over- 
whelming support of the Senate. 

Under present law a retirement income 
credit is allowed for single persons or 
couples age 65 or over having “retirement 
income”—that is, income from pensions 
dividends, interest, rents or other passive 
income sources. 

This credit amounts to 15 percent of 
a base amount: for single persons the 
credit is 15 percent of $1,524—$229—and 
for couples 15 percent of $2,286—$343. 

However, this credit is available only 
if the individual had 10 prior years of 
earned income above $600, and the in- 
come base eligible for this credit is re- 
duced on a dollar-for-dollar basis by the 
amount of social security, railroad retire- 
ment, or other tax exempt pension in- 
come. 

It is also reduced by 50 percent of earn- 
ings over $1,200 and by 100 percent of 
earnings over $1,700. The earnings limita- 
tion does not apply to those age 72 and 
over. 

Thus these two provisions insure that 
the credit will not go to very wealthy in- 
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dividuals or those receiving other tax ex- 
empt pension—uniless, of course, that per- 
son is over 72. 

When this tax credit was first initi- 
ated in 1954, it was envisioned that it 
would provide somewhat comparable tax 
treatment for civil service and other 
private retirees with those receiving 
social security pensions. 

That simply has not been the case. 
Since 1962 there have been six increases 
in social security. Monthly social secu- 
rity benefits for the average worker have 
increased from $76.19 in 1962 to $166.42 
in 1973; the average monthly increase 
for couples has been from $127.90 in 1962 
to $276.71 in 1973. 

Yet the retirement income credit has 
not been updated since 1962 for single 
persons and 1964 for couples. As you can 
see, the retirement income credit is no 
longer anywhere near comparable to 
tax-exempt social security income. This 
constitutes a gross discrimination against 
those who have little or no social secu- 
rity. 

Under the able leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcu), who is 
chairman of the Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, numerous attempts have 
been made to update and simplify the 
retirement income credit. We were suc- 
cessful last year in amending a tax bill 
to update the retirement income credit, 
but unfortunately that bill was recom- 
mitted to committee. 

This amendment accomplishes the 
goals of updating the credit and simplify- 
ing its application, while also providing 
a cost-of-living adjustment. Some of the 
major updated provisions are: 

It raises the base amount for the cred- 
it from $1,524 to $2,500 for single per- 
sons—$375—and from $2,286 to $3,750 
for couples—$563. The base would also 
be $2,500 for married couples filling joint 
returns with only one spouse age 65 or 
over. 

The earnings limitation is updated and 
increased. The maximum base for com- 
puting the credit is to be reduced by a 
single taxpayer or by each spouse if mar- 
ried and filing a joint return—this com- 
pares with the previous limitation which 
would reduce the base by one-half earn- 
ings in excess of $1,200 and 100 percent 
of earnings in excess of $1,700. 

Several other simplifications of present 
law and improvements in the credit are 
included in the amendment. 

The net result is that the bill updates 
the retirement income credit for the first 
time since 1964. 

Our legislation is also designed to in- 
sure that 10 more years do not go by 
before another update of the tax credit 
is approved. 

This would be accomplished by provid- 
ing that whenever the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare deter- 
mines an automatic cost-of-living in- 
crease in social security benefits is war- 
ranted—under title IT, section 215(i) (1) 
(D) of the Social Security Act—then the 
base on which the retirement income 
credit is computed would be raised by a 
like percentage. 

Mr. President, this portion of the bill 
could be properly called a cost-of-living 
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adjustment provision for those who util- 
ize the retirement income credit. If we 
do not enact this amendment, the al- 
most 1 million affected Americans will 
see their meager retirement income an- 
nually eroded by inflation. And at the 
present rate of inflation, it does not take 
long to turn what was a good pension 
into a totally inadequate one. 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons and the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association put it best: 

If the [update] legislation is enacted, 
roughly equal tax treatment will be restored, 
but, because social security benefits are now 
subject to automatic increase, equity would 
not be maintained over time, since the 
amount of retirement income which could 
be taken into account for purposes of com- 
puting the credit would not rise commen- 
surately with social security and railroad re- 
tirement benefits. 

{The cost-of-living provision] would 
amend the retirement income credit pro- 
visions to assure that the maximum amount 
of retirement income to be taken into ac- 
count for purposes of computing the credit 
would rise from year to year by the same 
percentage by which social security benefits 
are increased. 


Certainly this Nation can provide a 
decent retirement for all its citizens, in- 
cluding those who are not on social se- 
curity. And that certainly cannot be ac- 
complished without making provision 
against rampant inflation. 

Who would be the beneficiaries of 
this legislation? According to prelimi- 
nary IRS reports on 1972 income tax re- 
turns, some 971,000 Americans utilized 
the retirement income credit. 

Of that total, 70 percent make less 
than $10,000; 85 percent make less than 
$15,000; and 27 percent make less than 
$5,000. So the beneficiaries would be the 
low and moderate income retired person 
who is already hit hardest by inflation. 

What would be the cost? The update 
provisions would cost approximately $200 
million. And according to the U.S. Treas- 
ury, in a hypothetical case in which a 
10 percent cost-of-living increase in so- 
cial security benefits is made, the cost 
of increasing the retirement income 
credit base 10 percent would be only $25 
million. That, I think, is a small price to 
pay to insure thousands of Americans 
that their retirement income will be suf- 
ficient to meet today’s inflation. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest needs 
this country has is for a more equitable 
tax system. We just concluded another 
session without the kind of major tax 
reform the American people need and 
want. Enacting this legislation will be a 
small step in that direction by providing 
greater equity for almost one million re- 
tired Americans. Surely we can take this 
small step this session. 


By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. 
BmEN, Mr. RBIcCoFF, Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS, Mr, BURDICK, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, and Mr. BENTSEN) : 

S. 390. A bill to provide a program of 
income tax counseling for elderly indi- 
viduals. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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OLDER AMERICANS TAX COUNSELING ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1975 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senators from 
Iowa (Mr. CLARK), Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), 
Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr), New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
North Dakota (Mr. Burprck), California 
(Mr. Tunney), and Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, the Older Americans Tax Counsel- 
ing Assistance Act. 

This bill is based upon a similar 
measure which I introduced last 
January. 

That proposal received strong biparti- 
san support. In fact, 52 Members of the 
Senate—a clearcut majority—sponsored 
the bill. 

Unfortunately, however, the 93d Con- 
gress ended before final action could be 
taken. 

Recently representatives of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service met with my staff 
to perfect that proposal. And, the bill 
that we introduce today incorporates 
those modifications. 

Briefly stated, this measure would au- 
thorize the Internal Revenue Service to 
enter into training and technical assist- 
ance agreements with nonprofit agencies 
to prepare volunteers to provide tax 
counseling assistance for elderly tax- 
payers. 

This legislation would build upon the 
work already begun by a tax-aide for the 
elderly component of the IRS volunteer 
income tax assistance project. As the 
name of that project suggests, the IRS 
has attempted to provide, under existing 
authority, direct assistance to taxpayers 
in need of special help. 

Attention to the elderly was author- 
ized by IRS after Ira Funston, a retired 
Department of Labor attorney, urged the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging and 
IRS to pay special attention to the 
unique tax problems of older persons. 
Mr. Funston was also instrumental in 
winning the support of the Institute of 
Lifetime Learning of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association-American 
Association of Retired Persons in provid- 
ing tax counseling assistance for elderly 
taxpayers. NRTA-AARP deserves com- 
mendation for their leadership in this 
area. 

With such assistance, the IRS volun- 
teer program for the elderly achieved 
significant results during the last fiscal 
year: 5,000 tax counselors were trained. 
They assisted an estimated 150,000 elder- 
ly taxpayers on many matters, including 
the medical expense deduction, retire- 
ment income credit, and others. 

We do not need any more proof that 
this program has been an extraordinary 
success. What is needed now is a genuine 
national commitment to improve and ex- 
pand existing tax counseling assistance 
efforts. And this is precisely what the 
Older Americans Tax Counseling Assist- 
ance Act is designed to accomplish. 

This bill would permit volunteer tax 
counselors to be reimbursed for their 
out-of-pocket expenses in providing as- 
sistance to elderly taxpayers. 
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Additionally, the Older Americans Tax 
Counseling Assistance Act would author- 
ize the IRS to conduct special “alerts” 
concerning tax relief measures of direct 
interest to the elderly, such as the retire- 
ment credit. 

The need for this action is especially 
compelling. Leading organizations in the 
field of aging have estimated that per- 
haps one-half of their members do not 
take advantage of the retirement income 
credit, even though they may be eligible 

Our bill includes another provision, at 
the request of the IRS. This measure 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to hire retiree-annuitants, who 
would work up to 720 hours a year with- 
out losing their pensions. These tem- 
porary employees would primarily pro- 
vide tax assistance services, but the IRS 
would also haye authority to use these 
individuals to administer and enforce 
the tax laws. 

Preparation of a tax return is ordi- 
narily a complicated task for most per- 
sons. But for the elderly it is frequently 
even more difficult. 

Upon reaching retirement age older 
taxpayers are oftentimes confronted 
with an entirely new set of rules, usually 
far more complex than during the pre- 
retirement years. Older Americans typi- 
cally must complete their retirement in- 
come credit schedule, determine the tax- 
able portion on their annuities, or com- 
pute the taxable gain when they sell their 
personal residences. 

These provisions can pose formidable 
challenges, even for experienced tax pre- 
parers. But for the untrained—and 
oftentimes unsuspecting elderly tax- 
payer—they can be mind-boggling. 

Perhaps the most troubled individual 
is the aged widow, who typically has low 
or moderate income and little or no ex- 
perience in preparing form 1040. 

On numerous occasions the IRS has 
emphasized that the Federal Govern- 
ment wants no person to pay more taxes 
than legally required. 

Yet, many older Americans needlessly 
overpay their taxes each year. One im- 
portant reason is that large numbers are 
unaware of helpful deductions which can 
save them precious dollars. Others are 
completely overwhelmed by the intri- 
cacies and nuances in the tax law. 

But with appropriate tax counseling 
services many of these obstacles can be 
overcome. The tax-aide for the elderly 
program has amply demonstrated this 
time and time again. 

With tax preparation time only a few 
short weeks away, the need for prompt 
action on this legislation is compelling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

s. 390 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, 
Sec. 1. SHORT TITLE, 


This Act may be cited as the “Older 
Americans Tax Counseling Assistance Act of 
1975". 
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SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate; 

(2) “elderly individual” means an indi- 
vidual who has attained the age of sixty 
years as of the close of his taxable year; and 

(3) “Federal income tax return” means any 
return required under chapter 61 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect ta 
the tax imposed on an individual under chap- 
ter 1 of such Code. 

Sec. 3. TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 

(a) The Secretary, through the Internal 
Revenue Service, is authorized to enter into 
agreements with private or public nonprofit 
agencies or organizations for the purpose of 
providing training and technical assistance 
to prepare volunteers to provide tax counsel- 
ing assistance for elderly individuals in the 
preparation of their Federal income tax re- 
turns. 

(b) In addition to any other forms of tech- 
nical assistance provided under this Act, the 
Secretary may provide— 

(1) preferential access to Internal Revenue 
Service taxpayer service representatives for 
the purpose of making available technical 
information needed during the course of the 
volunteers’ work; 

(2) material to be used in making elderly 
persons aware of the availability of assistance 
under volunteer taxpayer assistance pro- 
grams under this Act; and 

(3) technical materials and publications to 
be used by such volunteers. 

Sec. 4) POWERS OF THE SECRETARY. 

In carrying out his responsibilities under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized— 

(1) to provide assistance to organizations 
which demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, that their volunteers are ade- 
quately trained and competent to render ef- 
fective tax counseling to the elderly; 

(2) to provide for the training of such 
volunteers, and to assist in such training, 
to insure that such volunteers are qualified 
to provide tax counseling assistance to el- 
derly individuals; 

(3) to provide reimbursement to volun- 
teers through such organizations for trans- 
portation, meals, and other expenses in- 
curred by them in training or providing tax 
counseling assistance under this Act, and 
such other support and assistance as he de- 
termines to be appropriate in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act; 

(4) to provide for the use of services, 
personnel, and facilities of Federal executive 
agencies and of State and local public agen- 
cies with their consent, with or without re- 
imbursement therefor; and 

(5) to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, 

Sec. 5. EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS. 

(a) Service as a volunteer in any program 
carried out under this Act shall not be con- 
sidered service as an employee of the United 
States. Volunteers under such a program 
shall not be considered Federal employees 
and shall be subject to the provisions of law 
relating to Federal employment, except that 
the provisions of section 1905 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall apply to volunteers 
as if they were employees of the United 
States. 

(b) Section 7803(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to appointment 
and supervision of Internal Revenue Service 
personnel) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “In order to provide 
tax assistance services, and to provide for the 
administration and enforcement of this title, 
the Secretary may appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of former Internal Revenue Service 
employees who are receiving annuities from 
the civil service retirement fund under sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, without regard to the provisions 
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of section 8344(a) of such title. An individual 
appointed under the preceding sentence may 
not be appointed to serve for more than 720 
hours during any calendar year.”’. 

(ec) Amounts received by volunteers sery- 
ing in any program carried out under this 
Act as reimbursement for expenses are 
exempt from taxation under chapters 1 and 
21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 6. Pusticrry RELATING To INCOME Tax 
PROVISIONS PARTICULARLY IMPOR- 
TANT TO THE ELDERLY. 

The Secretary shall, from time to time, un- 
dertake to direct the attention of elderly 
individuals to those provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 which are particu- 
larly important to taxpayers who are elderly 
individuals, such as the provisions of section 
37 (relating to credit against tax for retire- 
ment income) and section 121 (relating to 
gain from the sale or exchange of his resi- 
dence by an individual who has attained age 
sixty-five). 

Sec. 7. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for the purpose of carrying out 
the povisions of this Act $2 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and $3 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging in cosponsoring two bills designed 
to make our Federal tax structure more 
responsive to the needs of older Ameri- 
cans, the Older Americans Tax Counsel- 
ing Assistance Act and a bill to update 
the retirement income credit. 

Hearings I conducted when I was 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Aging provided disturbing evidence that 
large numbers of older Americans over- 
pay their taxes for a variety of reasons. 
In far too many cases, these persons are 
totally unaware of helpful deductions. 
Others are completely baffled by the com- 
plexity of the voluminous Internal Rev- 
enue Code—undoubtedly one of the most 
complicated statutes ever enacted. 

As the former chairman—now the 
ranking member—of the Special Senate 
Committee on Aging, I have long been 
concerned over the difficulties created by 
our tax laws for our Nation’s elderly. In 
the last session of Congress, I cosponsored 
the Older Americans Tax Counseling As- 
sistance Act, and I introduced a bill to 
update the retirement income credit. Un- 
fortunately, time expired in the 93d Con- 
gress before final action could be taken 
on these measures. 

Today, as double digit inflation con- 
tinues to ravage the limited budgets of 
older Americans, we have an even greater 
obligation to alleviate the hardships 
placed upon the elderly by our tax struc- 
ture. I joined in sponsoring these bills 
today because I believe they will provide 
urgently needed relief for our senior citi- 
zens from the burdens of our complex 
and outdated tax laws. 

Specifically, the Older Americans Tax 
Counseling Assistance Act is designed to 
reduce the extraordinarily high incidence 
of elderly persons paying more Federal 
income tax than required by law. Dur- 
ing our hearings, some witnesses esti- 
mated that perhaps one-half of all el- 
derly individuals may pay more taxes 
than legally required. Many older Amer- 
icans need tax counseling in order to pre- 
pare their own returns, This proposal 
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would provide the wherewithal for the 
IRS to reimburse the tax consultants for 
their out-of-pocket expenses for training 
and providing services under the act. 

Moreover, this bill would authorize the 
IRS to conduct special alerts to help as- 
sure that all aged taxpayers are fully 
aware of important tax relief measures, 
such as the retirement income tax credit. 
These tax relief measures are especially 
important in these times of cruel infia- 
tion because they can result in substan- 
tial savings for the elderly when filling 
out their tax forms. 

Iam delighted by the outstanding suc- 
cess experienced by the Institute of Life- 
time Learning of the National Retired 
Teachers Association—American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons in their oper- 
ation of the tax aide for the elderly pro- 
gram. The program has clearly demon- 
strated the effectiveness of utilizing 
qualified older Americans who are so 
willing to employ their special under- 
standing and talents to counsel other 
elderly taxpayers. 

The Older Americans Tax Counseling 
Assistance Act would be a constructive 
means to provide further safeguards 
against elderly persons overpaying their 
taxes. The second bill we are introduc- 
ing today, which would increase the re- 
tirement income credit, also provides 
relief to senior citizens from the tragic 
hardships caused by inflation. 

As we all know, the retirement income 
credit was designed to put government 
pensioners such as retired teachers, 
policemen, and firemen, in an equitable 
tax position with social security recipi- 
ents. Since social security benefits were 
not subject to tax, government retirees 
drawing little or no social security bore 
a heavier tax burden. This credit, passed 
in 1954 and revised in 1964, is now out- 
dated. 

Since the last time the retirement in- 
come credit was raised, social security 
benefits have more than doubled, but 
there has been no corresponding increase 
in the tax credit for public employee an- 
nuitants. This bill would provide a long 
overdue increase in the maximum 
amount for computing the income credit 
from $1,524 to $2,500 for an individual 
and from $2,286 to $3,750 for couples. 
This change alone could produce a tax 
savings of up to $146 for single older 
Americans and $220 for elderly couples. 

Furthermore, this proposal would in- 
sulate the retirement income credit from 
future increases in the cost of living by 
providing for an automatic increase in 
the credit proportionate to the social 
security cost-of-living adjustments. 

Public retirees have been waiting over 
a decade for this reform. In my judg- 
ment, we cannot allow older citizens to 
continue to bear the harsh burdens of 
our present tax code. 

I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
porting both of these measures, which 
are designed to continue congressional 
efforts to fulfill the Nation's obligation 
to older Americans. 


By Mr. METCALF 
and Mr. JACKSON) : 
S. 391. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, and for other pur- 


(for himself 
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poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 

terior and Insular Affairs. 

FEDERAL COAL LEASING AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1975— NOTICE OF HEARING 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today for myself and Senator 
Jackson the Federal Coal Leasing 
Amendments Act of 1975 (S. 391). This 
bill is almost identical to S. 3528, 93d 
Congress, which the Senate passed by 
unanimous vote on July 8, 1974. ¢ 

5S. 3528 was the result of extensive 
hearings on Federal coal leasing policy 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Min- 
erals, Materials, and Fuels and hearings 
on coal policy issues and Federal mineral 
leasing and disposal policies conducted 
during the last 2 years by the National 
Fuels and Energy Policy Study. It draws 
heavily on the proposals made by the 
administration for changes in the Fed- 
eral mineral development laws. The In- 
terior Committee’s report on S. 3528 
states: 

The Committee is convinced that the 
changes in the basic coal leasing law, which 
would be made by S. 3528, should precede 
any large-scale Federal coal leasing program. 
Otherwise, billions of tons of coal may be 
placed into private hands under the provi- 
sions of a law which the Committee, the Ad- 
ministration, citizens of the area involved, 
the General Accounting Office, and other in- 
dependent analysts all agree is outmoded and 
not in the public interest. 


Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
about the possibility that the current 
energy situation will lead to premature 
decisions to proceed with large-scale coal 
leasing when the impacts of such action 
are not fully understood. The issuance 
of such leases could, for all practical 
purposes, commit the land, water, and air 
resources of the area to development of 
surface mines, electric generating plants, 
coal gasification and liquefaction plants, 
water impoundments and new communi- 
ties without adequate consideration of 
other alternatives and environmental, 
social, and economic impacts, and with- 
out adequate opportunity for advance 
planning by the communities involved. 

The coal and electric power industries 
are placing increasing pressure on the 
administration to end the current mora- 
torium and to lease large quantities of 
Federal coal. However, there must be a 
better understanding of the problems as- 
sociated with surface coal mining in the 
arid semiarid regions of the West before 
turning more Federal coal over to private 
industry. 

I support development of domestic cn- 
ergy resources in a realistic and respon- 
sible manner. Thus, I am convinced that 
the current coal leasing moratorium 
should continue until: First, a Federal 
surface coal mining law has been en- 
acted; second, the Federal leasing law 
has been changed; and third, compre- 
hensive land use plans for the areas 
which will be impacted by coal develop- 
ment have been prepared. This mora- 
torium permits coal leasing where neces- 
sary to continue an existing mining oper- 
ation or to provide adequate short-term 
coal reserves. 

S. 391 would make six basic changes 
in the provisions of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920 relating to development of 
Federal coal resources. These changes 
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would correct the most glaring deficien- 
cies in the existing law which have been 
identified by the Secretary of the Interior 
and many others. 

First, coal leases would be issued by 
competitive bidding only. 

Second, leases would be issued after 
adoption of comprehensive land use 
plans prepared in consultation with State 
and local governments and with ample 
opportunity for public review. 

Third, prospecting permits and prefer- 
ence right leases would be eliminated. 

Fourth, coal leases would be for a spe- 
cified term of 20 years and so long there- 
after as coal is produced in paying 
quantities. 

Fifth, 1 year after obtaining a coal 
lease, the lessee would have to submit a 
development and reclamation plan. 
When the plan is approved, it would have 
to be followed, unless it was amended. 

Sixth, the revenue-sharing provision 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 would 
be amended to broaden the purposes for 
which the States can use their share of 
coal leasing revenues. 

NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr, President, the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels will hold 
hearings on S. 391 on February 25 and 27. 
The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 3110, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. Persons wishing to testify should 
call Mike Harvey of the committee staff, 
202—224-1076. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters which Senator Jackson and I wrote 
to Secretary of the Interior Morton on 
November 19, 1974, and January 13, 1975, 
together with the Department’s Janu- 
ary 17 response be printed in the Recorp 
at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. METCALF. I would call to the 
Senators attention the fact that while 
I have not had an opportunity to study 
the Department’s January 17 letter 
closely, it appears that it may contain 
some outdated information. For example, 
the answer to question 13 about the 
current status of litigation entitled 
“Sierra Club against Morton” does not 
mention the fact that the U.S. court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia cir- 
cuit issued a limited injunction on Janu- 
ary 3—2 weeks before the Department’s 
letter was sent. This injunction ordered 
the Secretary of the Interior to “take no 
action concerning the mining plans and 
railroad rights-of-way set forth in the 
Eastern Powder River Coal Basin En- 
vironmental Impact Statement” pending 
further court order. 

I will put the Department’s response to 
my January 13 letter in the RECORD as 
soon as it is received. 

Exuisir 1 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 
Hon. Rocers C. B. MORTON, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR, SecRETARY: On July 8, the 
Senate unanimously passed S. 3528, the Fed- 
eral Coal Leasing Amendments Act of 1974. 
This bill was the result of extensive hearings 
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on Federal coal leasing policy conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels and hearings on coal policy issues and 
Federal mineral leasing and disposal policies 
conducted during the last two years by the 
National Fuels and Energy Policy Study. It 
draws heavily on the proposals made by 
your Department for changes in the Federal 
mineral development laws. The Committee's 
report on S. 3528 states: 

“The Committee is convinced that the 
changes in the basic coal leasing law, which 
would be made by S. 3528, should precede any 
large-scale Federal coal leasing program. 
Otherwise, billions of tons of coal may be 
placed into private hands under the provi- 
sions of a law which the Committee, the Ad- 
ministration, citizens of the area involved, 
the General Accounting Office, and other in- 
dependent analysts all agree is outmoded 
and not in the public interest.” 

If S. 3528 is not enacted this year, the In- 
terior Committee will act rapidly on coal 
leasing policy legislation next year. We sup- 
port development of domestic energy re- 
sources in a realistic and responsible man- 
ner. Thus, we are convinced that the cur- 
rent coal leasing moratorium should con- 
tinue until the Federal law has been changed 
and comprehensive land use plans for the 
areas which will be impacted by coal de- 
velopment have been prepared. This mora- 
torium permits coal leasing where necessary 
to continue an existing mining operation or 
to provide adequate short-term coal reserves. 

We are deeply concerned about the pos- 
sibility that the current energy situation 
will lead to premature decisions to proceed 
with large-scale coal leasing when the im- 
pacts of such action are not fully understood. 
The issuance of such leases could, for all 
practical purposes, commit the land, water, 
and air resources of the area to development 
of surface mines, electric generating plants, 
coal gasification and liquefaction plants, 
water impoundments and new communities 
without adequate consideration of other al- 
ternatives and environmental, social, and 
economic impacts, and without adequate op- 
portunity for advance planning by the com- 
munities involved. 

We know that the coal and electric power 
industries are placing increasing pressure on 
the Administration to end the current mora- 
torium and to lease large quantities of Fed- 
eral coal. However, there must be a better 
understanding of the problems associated 
with surface coal mining in the arid and 
semi-arid regions of the West before turn- 
ing more Federal coal over to private industry. 

Perhaps the two most crucial areas in 
which more information is needed are hy- 
drology and the reclamation of mined lands. 
Hydrology is particularly crucial in the West. 
Because there is little rainfall, fairy inten- 
sive irrigation probably will be required to 
re-establish adequate vegetation after min- 
ing. Furthermore, many coal seams in the 
West are major aquifers and not enough is 
known about the impact of surface mining 
on them. For example, according to a recent 
study by the National Science Foundation, 
surface coal mining near one western com- 
munity would de-water such aquifers, affect- 
ing the source of water for several hundred 
wells. There is also great uncertainty about 
the feasibility of reclaiming arid and semi- 
arid lands. Most experts agree full vegetative 
restoration cannot be achieved in these areas 
for as long as 20-25 years after restoration 
has begun. 

These problems have been highlighted re- 
cently in a number of documents published 
by your Department. The Draft Report of the 
Northern Great Plains Resources Program 
points out that large-scale coal development 
in the Northern Great Plains States will have 
far-reaching social and economic impacts in 
addition to the more frequently considered 
environmental impacts. The report re- 
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peatedly points out that the nature and ex- 
tent of these impacts cannot be adequately 
assessed because of lack of technical data. 
This is particularly true of the cumulative 
impacts of large-scale surface coal mining 
and coal gasification and liquefaction and 
electric generating activity. Similar conclu- 
sions appear in the Draft Environmental Im- 
pact Statement on Proposed Federal Coal 
Leasing in the United States of America. 

The Final Environmental Impact State- 
ment on the Proposed Develdpment of Coal 
Resources in the Eastern Powder River Basin 
of Wyoming graphically illustrates the mas- 
sive changes which will take place as a result 
of surface coal mining and related activities 
in a relatively limited geographical area. 

During the last several months, much of 
the coal and electric power industry em- 
phasis on the need for development of Fed- 
eral coal has stressed the fact that it is “low 
sulfur’ coal. However, the relatively low sul- 
fur content of much Western coal is, in 
many instances, substantially offset by its 
low BTU value. The significance of this fact 
is brought out in the “Preliminary Report of 
Coal Drill Hole Data and Chemical Analysis 
of Coal Beds in Campbell, Wyoming”, pre- 
pared by the U.S. Geological Survey and the 
University of Montana Bureau of Mines and 
Geology. This report shows that the majority 
of coal samples tested are “high sulfur” at 
least in terms of violating air pollution 
Standards for coal burning power plants. 
This casts considerable doubt on industry's 
arguments that Western coal would keep a 
power plant within new source performance 
standards and thus prevent violation of air 
quality laws. 

Federal coal is only part of the Western 
coal supply picture. There are 252,000 acres 
of Federal coal already under lease in the 
Northern Great Plains States. However, the 
Draft Report of the Northern Great Plains 
Resources Program indicates that the total 
coal acreage under lease is at least 2,135,000 
acres. In view of the many billions of tons 
of Western coal—Federal, state, and pri- 
vate—now owned by or leased to energy com- 
panies, we see no need to lease any more 
Federal coal in the immediate future. Given 
the tremendous uncertainties about the im- 
pact of surface coal mining on air and water 
quality, water supply, soil productivity, and 
the future of food and fibre production, we 
believe that rapid leasing would be a grave 
mistake. 

In view of all these serious uncertainties, 
we would like to know what the Depart- 
ment’s plans are with respect to future Fed- 
eral coal leasing. Please answer the following 
questions: 

1. Does the Department plan to use the 
Energy Minerals Allocation Recommendation 
System (EMARS) developed by the Bureau 
of Land Management? 

2. What is the status of the following ac- 
tivities which the Department has had un- 
derway for some time: 

a. The incorporation into EMARS of data 
from the Northern Great Plains Resources 
Study; 

b. The preparation of surface and min- 
eral ownership management maps through 
a coordinated effort of the Bureau of Land 
Management and Geological Survey; 

c. A complete analysis of current leases; 

d. Possible changes in regulations and 
lease stipulations requiring diligent devel- 
opment and continuous operations on exist- 
ing and new leases to prevent speculative 
holding of coal resources; and 

e. The completion of the final coal pro- 
grammatic environmental impact statement, 

3. How much acreage and tonnage do you 
expect to lease in the next five years? 

4. How are you going to determine the 
amount to be leased? 

5. When and where will leasing take place? 

6. Will the leases contain terms and con- 
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ditions designed to assure production? What 
will they be? 

7. What method of leasing will be used? 

8. What will the rental and royalty rates 
be? How do these compare with rents and 
royalties received by States and private coal 
owners? ‘ 

9. What are the Department's plans for 
intergovernmental coordination and public 
participation in any coal leasing program? 

10. What plans does the Department have 
to monitor thé environmental impacts of coal 
development? This would seem particularly 
important for future leasing decisions. 

11. Do you plan to issue any more pros- 
pecting permits? 

12. What action do you plan to take on 
pending applications for preference right 
leases? Does the Department still hold to the 
view that it has no discretion in the issuance 
of such leases despite the basic discretionary 
leasing authority clearly set forth in the 
1920 Mineral Leasing Act and the provisions 
of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969? 

13. What is the current status of Sierra 
Club v. Morton, the litigation involving coal 
development in the Northern Great Plains, 
which is currently pending in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit? 

14. What is the status of the Northern 
Great Plains Resources Program? What are 
the funding and manpower levels for FY 
1975 and what levels are proposed for FY 
1976? 

15. What are your views on the coal policy 
options presented in the Project Independ- 
ence Report? 

16. What is the Administration position on 
8S. 3528 as passed by the Senate? 

We would appreciate your responses to 
these questions and any other comments you 
may wish to make as soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 
Lee METCALF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels. 


JANUARY 10, 1975. 
Hon. ROGERS C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On 19 November Sen- 
ator Jackson and I wrote to you concerning 
Federal coal leasing policy. Among other 
things, we asked a number of specific ques- 
tions. To date we have had no reply. 

When the 94th Congress convenes, I in- 
tend to introduce legislation similar to S. 
3528, the Federal Coal Leasing Amendments 
Act of 1974, which was passed by the Senate 
last July. The Department’s answers to the 
questions posed in the 19 November letter 
could have a significant impact on the form 
of this legislation. 

In addition, please furnish me with copies 
of the ten “option papers” and four “back- 
ground papers” which have been prepared 
within the Department in response to Under 
Secretary Whitaker's 16 May 1974 memoran- 
dum on the coal leasing program. I would 
also appreciate your comments on the im- 
pact of the recent Court of Appeals decision 
in the litigation brought by a number of en- 
vironmental groups dealing with the ade- 
quacy of the environmental impact state- 
ment on proposed development of coal re- 
sources in the Eastern Powder River Coal 
Basin in Wyoming. 

If the Department cannot respond to the 
questions in this letter and the 19 November 
letter by Friday, 17 January, please have a 
member of your staff inform Mike Harvey of 
the Interior Committee staff (224-1076) . 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1975. 
In Reply Refer To: 3500 (711) 26336 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: Thank you for 
your letter of November 19, 1974, concerning 
the Department of the Interior's plans for 
future coal leasing. We understand your con- 
cern that the current policy of leasing only 
where short-term coal needs exist be con- 
tinued until comprehensive land use plans 
for the areas which will be impacted by coal 
development have been prepared. However, 
the coal leasing procedures, Energy Minerals 
Activity Recommendation System (EMARS), 
which we are developing, are based heavily 
on the Bureau of Land Management's mul- 
tiple use planning system. We are confident 
that any leasing which we would undertake 
under EMARS would fully consider the im- 
pact of attendant coal developments on other 
activities, resources, and plans in the areas. 
Rehabilitation requirements for any such 
leasing would be based on information de- 
veloped in the planning process for each 
planning unit where leasing would be of our 
ability to adequately rehabilitate the mined 
area. Enclosed is the discussion of the ques- 
tions raised in your letter which we hope will 
answer fully your concerns about our future 
plans for coal leasing. 

This letter has also been sent to Senator 
Henry M. Jackson. 

Sincerely yours, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question. 1. Does the Department plan to 
use the Energy Minerals Allocation Recom- 
mendation System (EMARS) developed by 
the Bureau of Land Management? 

Answer. The Department is in the final 
stages of development of EMARS. A full de- 
scription of the EMARS process will be in- 
cluded in Section I of the final coal leasing 
programmatic environmental impact state- 
ment to be completed in January 1975. 

The acronym EMARS originally referred to 
“Energy Mineral Allocation Recommendation 
System.” The full title of the process has now 
been changed to “Energy Mineral Activity 
Recommendation System" to better reflect 
the actual operations of EMARS. The process 
will be based on indications of need for coal 
as expressed by applications or nominations 
as opposed to being based on supply/demand 
calculations as might be derived from a 
model. 

EMARS is being developed to provide a 
process for determining how much Federal 
coal should be leased in various geographical 
areas in certain required time periods to help 
meet energy requirements. The process is 
based upon the multiple-use planning sys- 
tem which is used by BLM for management 
of the public lands; therefore, it considers 
the development of coal resources in the 
light of the impact of such development on 
the other resources of the area and upon the 
environment. Public participation is, of 
course, an integra] part of the BLM multi- 
ple-use planning process. 

No decision to implement EMARS can be 
made until the programmatic environmental 
impact statement has been completed and 
it has been determined that EMARS could 
be implemented within acceptable environ- 
mental impacts. We anticipate that any de- 
cision to implement EMARS must be made in 
the light of the total national energy situa- 
tions. 

Question. 2. What is the status of the 
following activities which the Department 
has had underway for some time: 

a. The incorporation into EMARS of data 
from the Northern Great Plains Resources 
Study; 

Answer. The data contained in the North- 
ern Great Plains Resource Study will be 
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incorporated into the data base to be used 
for resource planning in EMARS. Develop- 
ment policies in the Northern Great Plains 
will also consider the findings of the study. 

Question. 2b. The preparation of surface/ 
mineral ownership management quads 
through a coordinated effort of the Bureau 
of Land Management and Geological Survey; 

Answer. The surface/mineral ownership 
management quads for the 21 priority Num- 
ber 1 Known Coal Lease Areas will be com- 
pleted by the end of December. Those re- 
maining significant Known Coal Lease Areas 
will be completed by July, 1975. 

Question. 2c. A complete analysis of cur- 
rent leases; 

Answer. An analysis of current leases has 
been completed, but in light of additional 
data will be revised prior to general release. 

Question. 2d. Possible changes in regula- 
tions and lease stipulations requiring dili- 
gent development and continuous opera- 
tions on existing and new leases to prevent 
speculative holdings of coal resources; 

Answer. The Department published pro- 
posed regulations in the Federal Register on 
December 11, 1974 (Volume 39, No. 239), 
which would revise the regulations relating 
to coal leases by including a definition of a 
“logical mining unit” and the term “dili- 
gent development” and “continuous opera- 
tion.” These new regulations will be appli- 
cable to coal leases issued after the effective 
date of these regulations and to the extent 
possible to existing leases The intent of these 
regulations is to encourage lessees to form 
logical mining unit and to begin develop- 
ment on their logical mining unit at an early 
date. Comments on the proposed regulations 
are requested on or before January 10, 1975. 

Question. 2e. The completion of the final 
coal programmatic environmental impact 
statement? 

Answer. The completion date for the final 
coal programmatic environmental impact 
statement is planned for late in January 
1975. 

Question 3. How much acreage and ton- 
age do you expect to lease in the next five 
years? 

Answer. We cannot estimate any specific 
amount of acreage or volume to be leased 
within a give timeframe. It is expected that 
any leasing program will be guided by nomi- 
nations, resource availability and an envi- 
ronmental assessment conducted within the 
Bureau's planning system. Initially, it is pro- 
posed to request nominations on an annual 
basis by geographic area; however, coal lease 
applications will be accepted at anytime. 
The size and frequency of proposed lease 
sales within a geographical area will be made 
only when all nominations and lease appli- 
cations have been fully evaluated. In some 
areas lease sales may be held annually while 
in other areas a more frequent pattern may 
be desirable. 

Question 4. How are you going to deter- 
mine the amount to be leased? 

Answer. As stated in the answer to Ques- 
tion 3 above, the amount of acreage to be 
offered for lease under the proposed pro- 
gram will be guided by industry nomina- 
tions of areas of interest and public nomina- 
tions of areas of concern. (Areas of concern 
are those areas in which it is felt that other 
values exist which are of greater total val- 
ue than the coal resource or where there 
are indications of high environmental haz- 
ards if the coal resource were to be de- 
veloped.) The actual amount of land offered 
will depend upon knowledge of resource 
availability within nominated tracts and the 
environmental factors involved in developing 
these tracts. This determination will be 
made within the BLM planning system and 
through coordination with State and local 
groups. Ultimately, the decision as to the 
amount of land to be leased will be deter- 
mined by industry’s interest in leasing lands 
on a competitive basis which will ensure a 
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fair return to the Government for the re- 
source involved. 

Question 5. When and where will leasing 
take place? 

Answer. It is anticipated that the type of 
coal needed and the end use proposed will 
govern the areas of coal leasing interest. 
Thus, industry’s resource needs will be re- 
flected in these areas of nominations, Simi- 
larly, the level of competition for tracts of- 
fered for lease should provide experience for 
both size and timing for proposed lease sales. 
State and local land use planning will be 
another determining factor in selecting areas 
where leasing may take place. The planning, 
plus coordination with these groups, is an 
integral part of the BLM planning system. 

Question 6. Will the leases contain terms 
and conditions designed to assure produc- 
tion? What will they be? 

Answer. We propose to include terms, 
stipulations and incentives to assure early 
production in all new leases and in renewals 
of existing leases. 

These provisions would include escalating 
advance royalties and the diligence require- 
ments described in the answer to Question 2. 

The diligent development requirement 
would assure that a lessee begin develop- 
ment operations on his lease within two 
years and that he would continue such oper- 
ation to the point of production. The es- 
calating advance royalties are intended to 
discourage speculative holding of a lease by 
making nonproductive holding of leases 
economically disadvantageous. 

Question 7. What method 
be used? 

Answer. Under EMARS, it is proposed that 
future leasing initiated by the Department 
would be offered under a competitive bidding 
method. 

Preference right lease applications would 
be processed where the applicant has earned 
the right to a lease under a prospecting per- 
mit. Although these permits were issued 
prior to the development of a coal leasing 
program, all preference right leases will be 
subject to NEPA and to all provisions and 
stipulations which may be developed under 
EMARS 
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We also are considering limited use of 
prospecting permits in areas where we have 
little or no coal resource data. Permittees will 
be made aware of the provisions under which 
any preference right lease may be issued and 
that leases will be subject to a detailed 
analysis through the BLM planning system. 

Question. 8. What will the rental and 
royalty rates be? How do these compare with 
rents and royalties received by States and 
private coal owners? 

Answer. Rental rates for recent new leases 
have been set at $1 per acre. Royalties have 
been set at 4% of gross value at point of 
shipment for underground and 6% at point 
of shipment for surface and auger mines. 

The Department is in the process of de- 
termining the royalty rates to be applied 
in the leasing program under EMARS if the 
decision is made to implement such a pro- 
gram. 

Question. 9. What are the Department's 
plans for intergovernmental coordination and 
public participation in any coal leasing pro- 
gram 

Answers. Intergovernmental, public and 
State coordination and participation are in- 
corporated into the BLM multiple-use plan- 
ning process in the early data gathering stage 
of planning for a specific land area. Meetings 
are held to review the preliminary manage- 
ment framework plan that is developed for 
each planning unit. BLM planners maintain 
frequent contact with knowledgeable people 
at all levels of government and with the gen- 
eral public in the process of multiple-use 
planning. 

In addition, in the EMARS process, the 
public would participate in the decision 
making process concerning the magnitude 
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and distribution of the leasing program 
through its nomination, applications and 
expressions of interest in areas to be leased 
or to be withheld from the leasing process 
because of environmental concerns, 

Under EMARS, areas receiving interest for 
leasing will be analyzed in terms of prelim- 
inary plans developed by BLM in the plan- 
ning process for the appropriate planning 
units. Tracts tentatively selected for pos- 
sible leasing will be identified and reviewed 
through local public meetings before they 
are included in a tentative BLM leasing 
schedule, All tracts selected for considera- 
tion for leasing will be subject to environ- 
mental analysis, and, if necessary, an en- 
vironmental impact statement will be pre- 
pared before a decision is made to offer the 
tract for lease. Public consultation is in- 
cluded as part of the process for the prepara- 
tion of each environmental analysis. Public 
meetings, and hearings where appropriate, 
and review are part of the procedure for com- 
pletion of an environmental impact state- 
ment. 

The EMARS process would include public 
participation at each level of the process. 

Question. 10. What plans does the Depart- 
ment have to monitor the environmental im- 
pacts of coal development? This would seem 
particularly important for future leasing 
decisions. 

Answer. As part of the BLM multiple-use 
planning system, soil analysis based on deep 
soll borings will be conducted on selected 
areas prior to coal leasing. These studies 
will be used to prescribe rehabilitation treat- 
ment following mining on the areas studied. 
The operations will be monitored through- 
out the life of the lease and in the post lease 
period to determine the effectiveness of re- 
habilitation. The objective of this program 
is to develop correlations of prelease condi- 
tions, rehabilitation treatment and final re- 
habilitated conditions. Such correlations will 
be considered in prescribing treatment (lease 
requirements) in future leasing. 

All rehabilitation operations will be moni- 
tored in the post lease period and conclusions 
will be considered in planning future leases. 

Question. 11. Do you plan to issue any 
more prospecting permits? 

Answer. As stated in Question 7, we pro- 
pose to continue issuance of prospecting per- 
mits on a limited basis where more resource 
information on an area is needed in order 
to permit management of the coal resources. 
Generally, the determination of areas suit- 
able for issuance of prospecting permits will 
be based on data collected and analyzed by 
Geological Survey and the physical location 
of these lands within the BLM planning 
units, The major criteria for determining if 
an area should be made available for pro- 
specting are expected to be: (1) that the 
workability of the coal is not known; (2) 
that an overview of the rehabilitation poten- 
tial has indicated that such action is feasible 
and practical; and (3) that other resource 
uses do not override or significally conflict 
with the possible extraction of coal. 

Question. 12. What action do you plan to 
take on pending applications for preference 
right leases? Does the Department still hold 
to the view that it has no discretion in the 
issuance of such leases despite the basic dis- 
cretionary leasing authority clearly set forth 
in the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act and the pro- 
visions of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969? 

Answer, The Department must determine 
with respect to each application for a non- 
competitive coal lease whether the applicant 
has made a discovery of coal in commercial 
quantities under his prospecting permit. Sec- 
tion 2(b) of the Minerals Leasing Act, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. § 201(b)), provides that, 
if “the permittee shows to the Secretary that 
the land contains coal in commercial quan- 
tities, the permittee shall be entitled to a 
lease”. On its face, section 2(b) does not ap- 
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pear to give the Department any discretion 
in the issuance of leases to permittees who 
have made the requisite discovery, and this 
has been the customary interpretation of the 
Department, Leonard E. Hinkey, A-26187 
(June 12, 1951). However, this interpretation 
has recently been questioned, particularly 
with respect to the comparable provision on 
phosphate leases in section 9(b) of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, as amended (30 U.S.C. 
§211(b)). We are, therefore, carefully reex- 
amining this interpretation. A firm basis for 
asserting Departmental discretion in the is- 
suance of a coal lease to a permittee who has 
made the necessary discovery is not yet 
evident. 

Question, 13. What is the current status of 
Sierra Club v. Morton, the litigation involving 
coal development in the Northern Great 
Plains, which is currently pending in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit? 

Answer. The action entitled Sierra Club et 
al v. Morton et al, No. 74-1389, is currently 
pending in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit on 
the Sierra Club’s appeal from the District 
Court’s judgment of February 14, 1974, with 
oral argument on the appeal on December 17, 
1974. 

Question 14. What is the status of the 
Northern Great Plains Resources Program? 
What are the funding and manpower levels 
for FY 1975 and what levels are proposed for 
FY 1976? 

Answer. The Northern Great Plains Re- 
sources Program (NGPRP) is still an oper- 
ating program. However, it has been decided 
by the Program Review Board of the 
NGPRP—with the strong support of the 
Governors—to shift responsibilities of the 
NGPRP to that of energy program coordina- 
tor rather than actually conduct studies. 
The Program Review Board members are As- 
sistant Secretary Hughes (Interior), Assist- 
ant Secretary Long (Agriculture), Assistant 
Administrator Ligon (FEA), Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Alm (EPA), Governors of Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
Nebraska. 

The main function of the NGPRP would 
be to coordinate the energy studies that are 
ongoing within the numerous Federal and 
State agencies. This would be accomplished 
by the formation of a Regional Coordinating 
Group composed of local policy making rep- 
resentatives from about 23 Federal, State, 
Indian, environmental and private entities. 
The NGPRP staff would also prepare special 
issue papers to be presented to the Program 
Review Board. These papers would detail im- 
portant issues, data gaps and needs for fur- 
ther study. From these issue papers and rec- 
ommendations from their representatives on 
the Regional Coordinating Group, the Pro- 
gram Review Board members will return to 
their State or Federal agency and implement 
appropriate policy. 

Operations will be financed from ongoing 
funds previously appropriated. The staff will 
continue to be located in Denver and will be 
comprised of five professionals and three 
non-professionals. The Department of the 
Interior will provide two professionals and 
two non-professional positions; the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency will furnish two 
professional positions and the Department 
of Agriculture will provide one professional 
and one non-professional position. 

Question 15. What are your views on the 
coal policy options presented in the Project 
Independence Report? 

Answer. The Department of the Interior 
is generally in agreement with the Project 
Independence Report that there is a need 
to renew a leasing program for public land 
coal resources. Of course such a program 
must be undertaken only in full compliance 
with NEPA. No decision to undertake such 
a program could be made until the final 
coal leasing programmatic environmental 
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impact statement has been completed and 
the determination has been made that a 
coal leasing program can be undertaken 
within acceptable environmental standards. 

Question 16. What is the Administration 
position on S 3528 as passed by the Senate? 

Answer. The Department would have ap- 
proved S 3528 as passed by the Senate if a 
number of amendments had been made, but 
we would prefer much broader reform of 
the mineral laws. In the 93rd Congress the 
Department proposed S 1040, a bill that 
would repeal the Mining Law of 1872, the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and other re- 
lated laws and would establish in their place 
a single leasing system for the disposal of 
almost all minerals in Federal lands. The 
Department is presently preparing proposals 
for the amendment of the Mining Law of 
1872 and the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
for the consideration of the 94th Congress. 


Bureau of Land Management 
[43 CFR Parts 3500, 3520] 


DILIGENT DEVELOPMENT AND CONTINUOUS 
OPERATIONS 


Basis and purpose. Notice is hereby given 
that the Department of the Interior pro- 
poses to revise the regulations relating to 
coal leases by including a definition of a 
“logical mining unit” and the terms “dili- 
gent development” and “continuous opera- 
tion.” The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 207), authorizes the is- 
suance of coal leases for an indeterminate 
period upon condition of diligent develop- 
ment and continued operation of the mine. 
The present regulations do not define what 
constitutes diligent development or continu- 
ous operations. In addition, a definition is 
proposed which will permit establishment of 
a logical mining unit for the operation of 
several leases under the control of a single 
operator. These new regulations will be ap- 
plicable to coal leases issued after the effec- 
tive date of these regulations and to the 
extent possible to existing coal leases. 

Interested persons are invited to submit 
their comments in writing to the Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240, on 
or before January 10, 1975. 

It is proposed to amend Chapter II of Title 
43, Code of Federal Regulations, as set forth 
below. 

1, Section 3500.0-5 is amended by add- 
ing definitions (d), (e), and (f) to read as 
follows: 

§3500.0-5 Definitions. 


(d) Logical Mining Unit (LMU). An LMU 
is a compact area of coal land that can be 
developed and mined in an efficient, economi- 
cal and orderly manner with due regard to 
conservation of coal reserves and other re- 
sources and in accordance with an approved 
Mining Plan. An LMU may consist of one 
or more Federal leaseholds, and may in- 
clude intervening or adjacent non-Federal 
lands, insofar as all lands are under the ef- 
fective control of a single operator. It may 
also consist of lands committed to a con- 
tract for collective prospecting, develop- 
ment or operations approved by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to 30 U.S.C. 201-1. The Min- 
ing Supervisor is authorized to approve or es- 
tablish an LMU. 

(e) Diligent development. Diligent devel- 
opment means preparing to extract coal from 
an LMU in a manner and at a rate consist- 
ent with a Mining Plan approved by the 
Mining Supervisor. Activities that may be 
approved as constituting diligent develop- 
ment of an LMU include: environmental 
studies, including gathering base-line en- 
vironmental data and design and operation 
of monitoring systems; on-the-ground geo- 
logical studies, including drilling, trenching, 
sampling, geophysical investigation and map- 
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ping, engineering feasibility studies, includ- 
ing mine and plant design, mining method 
survey studies; and research on mining 
methods, contracting for purchase or lease 
of operating equipment and development 
and construction work necessary to bring the 
LMU into production. The work performed 
and the expenditure of monies may take 
place on or for the benefit of the leased land, 
or on other lands within the LMU, or at a 
location remote from the land so long as 
they are undertaken for the purpose of ob- 
taining production from the LMU. 

(£) Continuous operation. Continuous op- 
eration means extraction, processing, and 
marketing of coal in commercial quantities 
from the LMU without interruptions totaling 
more than six months in any calendar year, 
subject to the exceptions contained in 30 
U.S.C. 207 and in the lease, if any. 
§3522.1-2 Terms. 

> > . > . 

(d) Exception—(1) * * * 

(2) Coal. A coal lease will be maintained 
only upon the condition of diligent devel- 
opment and, when required by the lease or 
the Mining Supervisor, continuous operation 
of the mine or mines in the logical mining 
unit of which the leasehold is a part. A lessee 
must have his lease included within an LMU 
within two years after the effective date of 
this regulation or by the second anniversary 
date of the lease, whichever is later. Where 
the older of a lease on the effective date of 
this regulation can demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Mining Supervisor that he has 
in good faith been unable to form such an 
LMU within the specified time, his lease will 
be treated as an LMU for the purpose of this 
regulation. The lessee is responsible for dili- 
gent development of the LMU and must re- 
port such work and expenditures within 
thirty days after each anniversary date of the 
LMU falling within years ending with the 
digits 2, 4, 6, 8, or 0. The Mining Supervisor 
is responsible for determining whether the 
lease has been or is being diligently devel- 
oped. In addition, on each such anniversary 
date, the lessee shall advise the Mining Su- 
pervisor in advance of how he plans to dili- 
gently develop the LMU for the coming two 
years. 

Dated: December 5, 1974. 

Jacx O. Horton, 
Secretary, 
of the Interior. 
[FR Doc.74—28839 Filed 12~10-74;8:45 am] 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself 
and Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 392. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Flathead and the Lewis and Clark 
National Forests in Montana as wilder- 
ness. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today for Senator MANSFIELD 
and me a bill to extend wilderness pro- 
tection to some 378,200 acres in north- 
western Montana on the Middle Fork of 
the Flathead River. The area would be 
called the Great Bear Wilderness in hon- 
or of its prime resident, the grizzly bear. 
The bill is identical to S. 3729, which I 
introduced last year. 

Twenty years before passage of the 
Wilderness Act, a number of foresighted 
Montana conservationists sought protec- 
tion for the outstanding wilderness quali- 
ties of the Middle and South Forks of the 
Flathead River. Unfortunately, their ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. Since that time, 
man’s activities have altered much of the 
land area and the wilderness of 30 years 
ago no longer exists. 

There remains, however, an opportu- 
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nity to preserve, for tomorrow’s citizens, 
the wild land and waters of the Flathead 
River's Middle Fork. And today, we have 
a legal means to insure protection of 
these resources and values, the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964. History tells us, in clear 
terms, that today’s values will be de- 
graded if we ignore what may be our last 
opportunity to protect these lands. 

The public lands and waters of the 
Great Bear Wilderness proposal presently 
provide habitat for two species of Amer- 
ica’s diminishing wilderness wildlife—the 
grizzly bear and the west slope cutthroat 
trout. The steep mountainous terrain of 
the headwaters of the Middle Fork shel- 
ter one of the last free-moving grizzly 
bear populations in the continental 
United States. 

Grizzlies are true wilderness animals 
and without wild land they will perish. 
The grizzly faces extinction mainly be- 
cause man has steadily taken his habitat 
through logging, roading, dam construc- 
tion, and other developmental activities. 
In this proposal we will provide a vital 
habitat link between Glacier National 
Park and the Bob Marshall Wilderness. 

The west slope cutthroat trout has been 
reduced to threatened species status due 
to destruction of spawning habitat 
throughout its former range. There are 
three major forks in the Flathead River 
system—South, North and Middle. Dams, 
mining, and subdivision development 
have greatly reduced the water quality 
of the North and South Forks. The sur- 
vival of this native trout species and 
other important sport fish in the Flat- 
head River system is dependent on pro- 
tection of the upper Middle Fork water- 
shed. The Great Bear Wilderness will 
accomplish that objective. 

Mr. President, there are other factors 
which recommend inclusion of the upper 
Middle Fork and surrounding wild land 
in the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. It is a starkly beautiful 
mountainous area which supports popu- 
lations of bear, elk, lynx, moose, moun- 
tain goat, coyote, ducks, grouse, and 
many nongame wildlife species. The 
mountains, valleys, and streams of the 
proposed wilderness are unexcelled for 
hiking, hunting, backpacking, horseback 
trips, fishing, ski touring, whitewater 
boating, photography, and other out- 
door activities. 

The Great Bear Wilderness proposal 
consists entirely of public lands un- 
spoiled by the hand of man. Within the 
proposed boundary are lands where man 
can find solitude, gain awareness, de- 
velop his spirit of adventure, or simply 
renew himself. These are priceless values 
which are increasingly difficult to obtain. 

Much of the timber resource within 
the Middle Fork is contained in areas 
classified as marginal zones by the U.S. 
Forest Service. A marginal zone is defined 
as one where logging by present methods 
would cause irreparable resource damage 
or involve costs in excess of values. The 
area is a de facto wilderness, presently 
managed much as it will be after receiv- 
ing formal wilderness designation and 
the legal protection such designation pro- 
vides. 

There has been widespread citizen sup- 
port expressed for preservation of this 
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area, In the late 1960's, when plans to 
build roads and develop the Middle Fork 
threatened its wild land and water re- 
sources, citizen concern led to considera- 
tion of those values. Overwhelming sup- 
port was voiced to protect not only the 
wilderness nature of the area, but the 
free-flowing river as well. Strong support 
has already been given by the Montana 
Wilderness Association, Wilderness So- 
ciety, Flathead Lakers, Flathead Wild- 
life, Inc., National Wildlife Federation, 
Trout Unlimited, Guides and Outfitters, 
Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
and Sierra Club. The outcome of this 
broad support to preserve this area and 
its values for future Americans is the 
Great Bear Wilderness proposal before 
you today. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk my 
bill to create the Great Bear Wilderness. 
I ask unanimous consent that its text be 
printed at this point in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

5. 392 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with section 3(c) of the Wilderness 
Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 890, 892; 
16 U.S.C. 1132(c)), the following described 
lands in the Flathead and the Lewis and 
Clark National Forests, Montana, comprising 
about three hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand two hundred acres, are hereby desig- 
nated as wilderness; 

Beginning at the southeast corner, sec- 
tion 34, township 32 north, range 18 west, 
M.P.M. (approximate longitude 113 degrees 
53 minutes, latitude 48 degrees 29 minutes) 
(approximate elevation 4,840 feet) ; 

thence 140 degrees for 6.5 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Wahoo Creek-Cascadilla Creek 
divide (approximate elevation 6,020 feet); 

thence 117 degrees for 0.9 mile to a ridge- 
point on the Castadilla Creek-Crystal Creek 
divide (elevation 5,736 feet); 

thence 156 degrees for 1.2 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Crystal Creek-Stanton Creek 
divide (elevation 6,352 feet); 

thence northeasterly for 0.7 mile down the 
Crystal Creek-Stanton Creek ridge to the 
township 31 north, township 30 north line 
near the southeast corner of section 34 town- 
ship 31 north, range 17 west (approximate 
elevation 5,720 feet) ; 

thence 90 degrees for 1 mile to the south- 
east corner of section 35, township 31 north, 
range 17 west (approximate elevation 3,680 
feet) near Stanton Creek; 

thence 158 degrees for 1.4 miles to a ridge- 
point on Grant Ridge (elevation 5,896 feet) ; 

thence south-southwesterly for 1.1 miles 
up Grant Ridge to a ridgepoint on the Hid- 
den Creek—Tunnel Creek divide (approxi- 
mate elevation 7,100 feet); 

thence 151 degrees for 2.7 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Pinnacle Creek-Paola Creek 
divide (approximate elevation 6,840 feet); 

thence southwesterly for 0.6 mile to a ridge- 
point on the Pinnacle Creek-Paola Creek di- 
vide (elevation 6,703 feet) ; 

thence 179 degrees for 1.5 miles to a ridge- 
point on Paola Ridge (elevation 6,666 feet); 

thence 149 degrees for 0.9 mile to a ridge- 
point on the North Fork Dickey Creek-South 
Fork Dickey Creek divide (approximate ele- 
vation 6,050 feet); 

thence west-southwesterly for 1.4 miles up 
the North Fork Dickey Creek-South Fork 
Dickey Creek divide to a ridgepoint on said 
divide (approximate elevation 6,800 feet); 

thence 148 degrees for 1.5 miles to a ridge- 
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point on the South Fork Dickey Creek-Marion 
Creek divide (elevation 7,798 feet); 

thence northeasterly for 2.9 miles along 
the South Fork Dickey Creek-Marion Creek 
divide to a ridgepoint on said divide (eleva~- 
tion 5,842 feet); 

thence 180 degrees for 0.5 mile to the 
Marion Creek-Essex Creek divide (approxi- 
mate elevation 5,200 feet); 

thence southwesterly for 1.1 miles along 
the Marion Creek-Essex Creek divide to a 
ridgepoint on said divide (approximate ele- 
vation 7,000 feet); 

thence 152 degreees for 1.7 miles to Snow- 
shed Mountain (elevation 7,525 feet); 

thence easterly for 1.1 miles along the east 
ridge of Snowshed Mountain to a ridgepoint 
on said ridge (elevation 7,097 feet) ; 

thence 86 degrees for 1.6 miles to a ridge~ 
point on the McDonald Creek-Sheep Creek 
divide (approximate elevation 5,520 feet); 

thence 138 degrees for 0.9 mile to a ridge- 
point on the Sheep Creek-Java Creek divide 
(approximate elevation 4,983 feet) ; 

themce 134 degrees for 1.5 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Bear Creek-Edna Creek divide 
(approximate elevation 4,330 feet) ; 

thence easterly along the Bear Creek-Edna 
Creek divide to the top of Mount Furlong 
(elevation 7,393 feet); 

thence 91 degrees for 1.4 miles to Devils 
Hump (elevation 7,667 feet); 

thence northeasterly for 1.2 miles on the 
Bear Creek-Devil Creek divide to a ridgepoint 
on said divide (elevation 6,735 feet); 

thence 57 degrees for 1.8 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Devil Creek-Grizzly Creek di- 
vide (elevation 6,814 feet); 

thence 109 degrees for 2.3 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Snake Creek-Giefer Creek di- 
vide (elevation 7,511 feet); 

thence southerly for 1.4 miles along the 
Giefer Creek-Twenty Five Mile Creek divide 
to a ridgepoint on the Twenty Five Mile 
Creek-Lynx Creek divide (elevation 17,324 
feet); 

thence 224 degrees for 1.4 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Lynx Creek-Goal Creek divide 
(approximate elevation, 7,170 feet) ; 

thence 118 degrees for 1.9 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Twenty Five Mile Creek-Ear 
Creek divide (elevation 7,042 feet); 

thence in a southeasterly then north- 
easterly direction along Patrol Ridge for 1.9 
miles to a ridgepoint on said ridge (eleva- 
tion 6,879 feet) ; 

thence 105 degrees for 2.4 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Granite Creek-Morrison Creek 
divide (elevation 7,193 feet); 

thence 50 degrees for 1.8 miles to a ridge- 
point on the northern portion of Slippery Bill 
Mountain (elevation 7,519 feet); 

thence southeasterly for 3.1 miles along 
Slippery Bill Mountain to the continental 
divide at a ridgepoint dividing Puzzel Creek 
and Crescent Creek (elevation 7,133 feet); 

thence southeasterly for 3.0 miles along the 
continental divide to a ridgepoint on the 
North Badger Creek-Elbow Creek divide 
(approximate elevation 6,810 feet); 

thence north-northeasterly for 3.0 miles 
along the North Badger Creek-Elbow Creek 
divide to the highest of the Bruin Peaks 
(elevation 7,728 feet); 

thence 93 degrees for 3.2 miles to Curly 
Bear Mountain (elevation 7,940 feet); 

thence southeasterly for 0.7 mile along the 
South Badger Creek-Lonesome Creek divide 
pe Spotted Eagle Mountain (elevation 8,070 
eet); 

thence 108 degrees for 2.7 miles to Scarface 
Mountain (elevation 8,275 feet); 

thence southeasterly for 2.3 miles along 
the Steep Creek-Small Creek divide to the 
North Fork Birch Creek; 

thence easterly for 3.1 miles along the 
North Fork Birch Creek to the Lewis and 
Clark National Forest boundary; 

thence in a southeasterly direction for 8.9 
miles along the Lewis and Clark National 
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Forest boundary to the Sheep Creek-Scoffin 
Creek divide; 

thence in a southerly direction for 3.6 miles 
along the Sheep Creek-Scoffin Creek divide 
then along Walling Reef, crossing the North 
Fork Bupurer Creek, along the Washout 
Creek-Middle Fork Dupuyer Creek divide to 
Old Man of the Hills Mountain (elevation 
8,237 feet) ; 

thence 157 degrees for 2.7 miles to Mount 
Frazier (elevation 8,237 feet); 

thence 164 degrees for 1.6 miles to Mount 
Werner (elevation 8,090 feet); 

thence in a southwesterly direction for 4.3 
miles along the East Fork Teton Creek- 
Muddy Creek divide then along the East Fork 
Teton Creek-Massey Creek divide to a ridge- 
point on said divide (elevation 6,547 feet); 

thence 259 degrees for 1.5 miles to a ridge- 
point on a south-southeast ridge of Mount 
Wright (elevation 6,654 feet); 

thence 146 degrees for 1.1 miles to a ridge- 
point on the West Fork Teton River-North 
Fork Teton River divide (elevation 6,818 
feet); 

thence southeasterly for 2.7 miles along the 
Porcupine Creek-Waldron Creek divide to 
Mount Lockhart (elevation 8,691 feet); 

thence westerly for 44 miles along the 
Olney Creek-Nesbit Creek divide and along 
Washboard Reef to the Bob Marshall Wil- 
derness Area boundary (Continental Divide) ; 

thence northerly then westerly for 52.5 
miles along the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area boundary to the intersection of a line 0 
degrees from Limestone Peak to Dean Ridge; 

thence 0 degrees for 3.8 miles to Dean 
Ridge; 

thence northwesterly along Dean Ridge for 
3.7 miles to the intersection of a 90 degree 
bearing from Green Mountain; 

thence 270 degrees for 2.8 miles to Green 
Mountain; 

thence northwesterly for 1.5 miles along 
the Twin Creek-Trail Creek divide to Bent 
Mountain; 

thence 276 degrees for 5.8 miles to Beacon 
Mountain (elevation 5,367 feet) ; 

thence 318 degrees for 1.2 miles to a ridge- 
point on the south ridge of Crossover Moun- 
tain dividing Hungry Horse Reservoir and 
Lower Twin Creek (elevation 5,139 feet); 

thence northerly for 4.9 miles along the 
Hungry Horse Reseryoir-Lower Twin Creek 
divide to Dry Park Mountain (elevation 7,196 
feet); 

thence 321 degrees for 2.3 miles to a ridge- 
point on the southwest ridge of Circus Peak 
(approximate elevation 7,130 feet); 

thence 344 degrees for 1.1 miles to Pros- 
pector Mountain, elevation 8,105 feet); 

thence 315 degrees for 2.0 miles to Baptiste 
Lookout (elevation 6,698 feet); 

thence 341 degrees for 2.7 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Paint Creek-Logan Creek divide 
(elevation 6,431 feet); 

thence 351 degrees for 1.9 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Felix Creek-Unawah Creek 
divide (elevation 6,481 feet); 

thence 314 degrees for 1.2 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Harris Creek-Felix Creek divide 
(elevation 6,853 feet) ; 

thence 330 degrees for 2.6 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Clorinda Creek-Canyon Creek 
divide; approximately 0.6 mile up the ridge 
from the old Canyon Lookout site (approxi- 
mate elevation 6,960 feet); 

thence 332 degrees for 2.4 miles to ridge- 
point on the Murray Creek-McInernie Creek 
divide (elevation 6,890 feet); 

thence 324 degrees for 0.9 mile to Mount 
Murray (elevation 7,152 feet) ; 

thence 340 degrees for 2.0 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Seagrid Creek-Riverside Creek 
divide (approximate elevation 6,170 feet); 

thence 325 degrees for 3.6 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Lost Mare Creek-Hungry Horse 
Creek divide (approximate elevation 5,820 
feet); 
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thence 359 degrees for 1.5 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Turmoil Creek-Lost Mare Creek 
divide (elevation 6,565 feet); 

thence 340 degrees for 1.6 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Tiger Creek-Turmoil Creek 
divide (elevation 6,405 feet); 

thence 287 degrees for 0.8 mile to a ridge- 
point on the Margaret Creek-Tiger Creek di- 
vide (approximate elevation 6,200 feet); 

thence 277 degrees for 1.2 miles to ridge- 
point on the Strife Creek-Marget Creek di- 
vide (elevation 5,650 feet); 

thence 331 degrees for 5.3 miles to a ridge- 
point on the Emery Creek-Kootenai Creek 
divide (elevation 7,175 feet); 

thence northerly for 1.8 miles along the 
Middle Fork Flathead River-Kootenai Creek 
divide to the intersection of the southern 
line of section 32 township 32 north, range 
18 west (approximate elevation 6,020 feet); 

thence 90 degrees for 2.7 miles to the point 
of beginning. 
Sec. 2. The wilderness area established by 
this Act shall be known as the Great Bear 
Wilderness and shall be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wilderness Act govern- 
ing areas designated by that Act as wilder- 
ness areas, except that any reference in such 

to the effective date of the Wilder- 

ness Act shall be deemed to be a reference to 
the effective date of this Act. 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself 
and Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 393. A bill to provide for the study 
of certain lands to determine their suita- 
bility for designation as wilderness in ac- 
cordance with the Wilderness Act of 1964, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

MONTANA WILDERNESS STUDY ACT OF 1975 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference the 
Montana Wilderness Study Act of 1975. 
As was the case with its predecessor 
legislation, S. 4066 which was introduced 
in the 93d Congress, this bill is being co- 
sponsored by my distinguished colleague 
from Montana, the majority leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, 

Where possible, I have tried to retain 
the same boundaries as the earlier bill. 
There are two notable exceptions and 
some minor ones, however. First, as the 
bill is being reintroduced, only nine areas 
are being covered instead of 10. Excluded 
is the Mount Henry Wilderness Study 
Area, comprising some 21,000 acres. Its 
introduction is being held in abeyance 
pending the outcome of the appeals pro- 
cedure against two timber sales in the 
heart of the area. If the appeal is denied 
and the matter is doomed to lengthy 
litigation in the courts, I shall add Mount 
Henry to the bill as an amendment. 

Second, I have redrawn the northern 
boundary of the proposed Taylor-Hilgard 
Wilderness Study Area to make it con- 
tiguous with the southern border of my 
expanded Spanish Peaks Wilderness 
Area bill, S. 355, which has also been re- 
introduced in the 94th Congress. 

Minor boundary adjustments have 
been made in those areas of the bill 
wherever it is indicated that the con- 
trolling official map has been “revised 
January 1975.” 

I would like now, Mr. President, to re- 
peat the essence of my introductory re- 
marks made on October 1, 1974, when I 
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introduced the original study bill. Before 
an area of land can enter the national 
wilderness system, it must undergo a 
formal study by the appropriate Federal 
resource agency. The study is then fol- 
lowed by agency recommendation and, 
if it merits, congressional approval and 
finally Presidential signature. 

When the Wilderness Act was passed 
in 1964, it envisioned the study of all 
areas which might qualify for wilderness 
status. Now, a decade later—a decade of 
exploding commercial and recreational 
pressures—there remain far too many 
endangered areas which have not had 
the benefit of formal study. 

Because of the nature of the land it 
administers, most wilderness comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 
The recent history of the Forest Service 
is a sad one. Under the Nixon adminis- 
tration, its budgets have been repeatedly 
slashed. Personnel have been reduced, 
recreational areas have been closed or 
their use curtailed, and undue emphasis 
has been placed on logging, particularly 
the ruinous practice of clearecutting. 
Congressional appropriations and direc- 
tives aimed at alleviating these condi- 
tions have been ignored in express viola- 
tion of the law. 

President Ford has indicated that he 
wishes to return the executive branch 
to partnership with Congress. He has 
said that executive agencies will be re- 
quired to follow the law of the land. A 
good starting point, I submit, would be ta 
return the Forest Service to the multiple 
use sustained yield mandate of Con- 
gress, and to fund the agency properly 
in order that it can carry out that 
mandate. 

This in turn would permit the agency 
to clean up a national backlog of formal 
wilderness area studies. Little time re- 
mains. The Forest Services RARE— 
roadless area review and evaluation— 
program, which had the responsibility 
for identifying potential wilderness areas 
for future study, arbitrarily broke up 
many large tracts of prime land into 
smaller study units, thereby reducing 
their appeal as wilderness. Logging con- 
tracts have already been let in some 
prime areas, and more are contemplated. 

I am therefore reintroducing, in co- 
operation with Senator MANSFIELD, a bill 
to start on the long road back toward 
compliance with congressional wilderness 
directives. We have identified nine areas 
in Montana which are prime candidates 
for wilderness designation. We are not 
asking that they be so designated at this 
time. Rather, we are asking that each will 
have the benefit of a formal wilderness 
study before their character is irrevoc- 
ably altered. Five years are provided for 
completion of the study. 

We wish to make two points clear. 
First, we do not fault Regional Forester 
Steve Yurich and his fine staff for the 
failure to date to conduct these studies, 
Field personnel have been pushed inexor- 
ably toward commercially oriented ac- 
tivities by Washington directives and 
tight budgets. Second, the areas listed in 
the bill do not exhaust those in Montana 
deserving of similar formal study. There 
are at least that many more which qual- 
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ify, and others may be added to the list 
as time passes. 

Mr. President, the areas chosen and 
their approximate size are: 


Acres 
157, 000 


Areas 
West Pioneer Wilderness Study Area_ 


245, 000 
42, 000 
69, 000 
89, 000 
30, 000 


Bluejoint Wilderness Study Area.. 
Sapphire Wilderness Study Area... 
Elkhorn Wilderness Study Area____ 
Ten Lakes Wilderness Study Area___ 
Middle Fork Judith Wilderness 
87, 000 
Big Snowiles 
Area 
Hyalite - Porcupine - Buffalo 
Wilderness Study Ares 


They were selected on the basis of their 
major importance for wilderness and un- 
disturbed wildlife habitat, threats of log- 
ging or other development which would 
sacrifice their natural values without a 
comprehensive wilderness study, and sub- 
stantial local support in nearby commu- 
nities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, and that a description of each 
area be printed immediately thereafter. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Montana Wilderness Study 
Act of 1975". 

Sec. 2. (a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 
1132), the Secretary of Agriculture (herein- 
after known as the “Secretary") shall, within 
five years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, review certain lands designated by this 
section, as to their suitability or nonsuit- 
ability for preservation as wilderness, and re- 
port his findings to the President, as follows: 

(1) certain lands in the Beaverhead Na- 
tional Forest, Montana, which are generally 
depicted on a map entitled “West Pioneer 
Wilderness Study Area” and dated January 
1974, comprising approximately one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand acres, which shall 
be known as the West Pioneer Wilderness 
Study Area; 

(2) certain lands in the Beaverhead and 
Gallatin National Forests, Montana, which 
are generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Taylor-Hilgard Wilderness Study Area” 
dated January 1974, and revised January 
1975, comprising approximately two hundred 
forty five thousand acres, which shall be 
known as the Taylor-Hilgard Wilderness 
Study Area; the northern boundary of which 
shall extend from Lone Mountain in the SW 
14 of Sec. 26 T6S, RTE M.P.M.; thence north- 
westerly along spur ridges approximately 4 
miles to Fan Mountain in the center of Sec. 
19; thence northwesterly along spur ridges 
approximately 214 miles to the NW corner 
of Sec. 13, T6S, R1E; and said northern 
boundary shall coincide and form a common 
boundary with the southwest boundary of 
the proposed Spanish Peaks Wilderness Area 
recommended in S. 355, 94th Congress; 

(3) certain lands in the Bitterroot National 
Forest, Montana, which are generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Bluejoint Wilderness 
Study Area” and dated January 1974, com- 
prising approximately forty-two thousand 
acres, which shall be known as the Bluejoint 
Wilderness Study Area; 

(4) certain Iands in the Bitterroot and 
Deerlodge National Forests, Montana, which 
are generally depicted on a map entitied 
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“Sapphire Wilderness Study Area” and dated 
January 1974, comprising approximately 
sixty-nine thousand acres, which shall be 
known as the Sapphire Wilderness Study 
Area; 

(5) certain lands in the Helena and Deer- 
lodge National Forests, Montana, which are 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Elk- 
horn Wilderness Study Area” dated January 
1974, and revised January 1975, comprising 
approximately eighty-nine thousand acres, 
which shall be known as the Elkhorn Wild- 
erness Study Area; 

(6) certain lands in the Kootenai National 
Forest, Montana, which are generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Ten Lakes Wilder- 
ness Study Area” and dated January 1974, 
comprising approximately thirty thousand 
acres, which shall be known as the Ten Lakes 
Wilderness Study Area; 

(7) certain lands in the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest, Montana, which are general- 
ly depicted on a map entitled “Middle Fork 
Judith Wilderness Study Area” dated Jan- 
uary 1974, and revised January 1975, compris- 
ing approximately eighty-seven thousand 
acres which shall be known as the Middle 
Fork Judith Wilderness Study Area; 

(8) certain lands in the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest, Montana, which are gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Big 
Snowies Wilderness Study Area” and dated 
January 1974, comprising approximately 
eighty-nine thousand acres, which shall be 
known as the Big Snowles Wilderness Study 
Area; and 

(9) certain lands in the Gallatin National 
Forest, Montana, which are generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Hyalite-Porcupine-Buf- 
falo Horn Wilderness Study Area” and dated 
January 1974, comprising approximately one 
hundred and sixty-three thousand acres, 
which shall be known as the Hyalite-Por- 
cupine-Buffalo Horn Wilderness Study Area. 

(b) The Secretary shall conduct his review, 
and the President shall advise the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
of his recommendations, in accordance with 
the provisions of subsections 3(b) and 3(d) 
of the Wilderness Act, except that any refer- 
ence in such subsections to areas in the na- 
tional forests classified as “primitive” shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the wilderness 
study areas designated by this Act and except 
that the President shall advise the Congress 
of his recommendations with respect to such 
areas within seven years after the date of 
enactment of this Act: Provided, however, 
That the Secretary shall give at least sixty 
days’ advance public notice of any hearing 
or other public meeting concerning such 
areas, 

(c) The maps referred to in this section 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the office of the Chief of the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
by this section, and subject to existing pri- 
vate rights, the wilderness study areas desig- 
nated by this Act shall, until Congress deter- 
mines otherwise, be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wilderness Act gov- 
erning areas designated by that Act as wil- 
derness. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the several States with re- 
spect to wildlife, and fish in the national 
forests. 

(c) Nothing herein contained shall (1) 
limit the President in proposing, as part of 
his recommendation to Congress, the altera- 
tion of existing boundaries of any wilderness 
study area or recommending the addition to 
any such area of any contiguous area pre- 
dominantly of wilderness value, or (2) limit 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish, protect, study, or make recom- 
mendations to the President and Congress 
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with respect to, additional wilderness study 
areas within national forests in the State of 
Montana. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED STUDY AREAS 

West Pioneer, 157,000 acres, Beaverhead 
National Forest: 

The West Pioneer unit is a highly scenic 
wildland of natural lakes and streams con- 
taining the indigenous and endangered Mon- 
tana grayling and cutthroat trout. It is im- 
portant elk and moose summer range. Occa- 
sional mountain goats are also seen in the 
area. Commercial timber is scattered and 
limited in volume, consisting primarily of 
pole-sized lodgepole pine. 

In addition, in the northern part of the 
West Pioneer area on Effie Creek exists the 
world’s oldest known stand of living lodge- 
pole pine trees. Described by Mason in 1915 
as being over 450 years old, the most ancient 
lodgepole pine in the stand now exceeds 500 
years in age. 

Another outstanding feature of the West 
Pioneers is the presence at the headwaters 
of Osborne and Stone Creeks of a relic stand 
of alpine larch (Larix lyallii), believed to 
be the easternmost stand of these trees in 
existence. Some of these trees were found by 
increment borer in 1972 to be more than 700 
years old. 

It would seem that these two outstanding 
biological aspects, along with the presence 
of the endangered grayling and cutthroat 
trout, would add decisive weight to the im- 
portance of the Forest Service giving the 
area a formal wilderness study. 

Moreover, the area has been used for many 
years by residents and visitors alike for 
wilderness recreation—camping, quality 
hunting, fishing, hiking, backpacking, and 
sightseeing. This wilderness recreational use 
is growing rapidly each year. 

Recommended for wilderness study by the 
Forest Supervisor, this pristine unit and the 
East Pioneer roadless area are the two 
largest and finest potential wilderness areas 
in the Beaverhead National Forest. Despite 
the fact that 75 per cent of the 2.1 million- 
acre Beaverhead Forest is undeveloped and 
roadless, the only designated wilderness 
acreage in the Forest is a small part of the 
Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness. In fact, al- 
though numerous outstanding opportunities 
exist, the entire southwestern region of 
Montana is virtually devoid of established 
Wilderness Areas. With the major Montana 
population centers of Butte, Anaconda, and 
Dillon situated in the region, this unfortu- 
nate situation must be corrected if the wil- 
derness study process is truly to achieve the 
Forest Service principal objective of “locat- 
ing some new wilderness areas closer to the 
places where people live, so that more people 
can directly enjoy their benefits.” 

Although in fact one roadless unit, the 
Forest Service at Regional or Washington 
level has incorrectly broken the West Pioneer 
area up into several smaller roadless areas— 
Bobcat Mountain, Odell Mountain, and Deer 
Peak—which has resulted in greatly reduced 
Quality Index ratings for each area. Since 
the Forest Service has given major impor- 
tance in its analyses and selection process to 
size, the arbitrary fracturing of the total 
area into segments has adversely affected its 
wilderness consideration by the Chief 
Forester. The Forest Supervisor had properly 
considered the areas as one unit, and it was 
in this homogeneous form that the area was 
tentatively selected by him for further wil- 
derness consideration and public meetings. At 
those meetings and on subsequent occasions, 
the Montana Wilderness Association, Mon- 
tana Wildlife Federation, Sierra Club, The 
Wilderness Society, local guide and outfitting 
industry, Montana Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, and others representing in total the 
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overwhelming sentiment of conservation- 
minded citizens of Montana, have continu- 
ously expressed their desire that this mag- 
nificent potential wilderness be given a wil- 
derness study. 

Taylor-Hilgard, 245,000 acres, Gallatin and 
Beaverhead National Forests: 

The Forest Service has proposed a wilder- 
ness study of only 79,000 acres in the Hil- 
gard areas, whereas the entire roadless area 
inventoried by the Forest Service in 1971 
contains 245,000 acres, The greater roadless 
area is pristine, superb wild country that is 
highly deserving of a wilderness study. It is, 
in fact, one of the largest and finest poten- 
tial wilderness areas left in Montana, At the 
Forest Service roadless area public meeting 
in Bozeman, Montana, on April 18, 1972, the 
entire area received overwhelming support 
for a study. 

The eastern half of the greater area, which 
is contiguous to the northwestern part of 
Yellowstone National Park, was unfortu- 
nately excluded by the Forest Service from 
the proposed study, as was the northern part. 

Furthermore, the greater Taylor-Hilgard 
roadless area has a long record of strong 
Forest Service and public support for a wil- 
derness study. For many years, Gallatin con- 
servation groups, local ranchers, the Mon- 
tana Wildlife Federation, Montana Wilder- 
ness Association, The Wilderness Society, 
and other organizations have urged the 
Forest Service to study the area for wil- 
derness purposes. The Forest Service formally 
recognized its great wilderness potential and 
wildespread public support as early as 1958. 
In that year, Regional Forester Charles L. 
Tebbe wrote a letter—a copy of which is 
included with this report—to the Montana 
Wilderness Association announcing the es- 
tablishment of a “hold” area of some 150,000 
acres in the Taylor-Hilgard country, in ad- 
dition to the adjacent Porcupine-Buffalo 
Horn area, in which he agreed that the For- 
est Service would forego roading, logging, 
and other development, pending completion 
of a wilderness study. A copy of the map, 
encompassing the total area which the 
Regional Forester agreed in 1958 to give a 
wilderness study, is also included. 

The entire area is critically important hab- 
itat for major populations of elk, bighorn, 
sheep, mountain goat, moose, grizzly bear, 
and other wilderness species. It serves as a 
vital migration route to and from Yellow- 
stone National Park for several of these wild 
animals. Parts of the roadless area represent 
important fall and winter range, as well as 
calving grounds, for elk. The bighorn sheep 
is officially rated as seriously reduced in 
numbers and vulnerable, subject to pos- 
sible extinction. The grizzly is in the vanish- 
ing category. Both require a wilderness 
environment to survive. 

The 79,000-acre Hilgard portion includes 
primarily the alpine Hilgard Basin and Tay- 
lor Peaks along the high crest of the Madi- 
son Range. Although spectacular and beauti- 
ful in its own right, this portion—if studied 
and designated by itself—would only repre- 
sent a “wilderness on the rocks.” The more 
eastern half of the greater roadless area is 
characterized, in general, by lower and more 
gentle terrain. It possesses high wilderness 
and wildlife values and is ecologically an 
essential part of the whole area, It also pro- 
vides necessary natural foreground to the 
spectacular Hilgard and Taylor Peaks. The 
northern part of the area extends along the 
Madison crest to the undeveloped Jackson 
Creek area. 

The entire area supports a substantial 
guiding and outfitting industry. Thousands 
of visitors make wilderness use of the area 
each year. Timber volumes—largely lodge- 
pole pine with some Douglas fir and Engle- 
mann spruce—are limited and scattered. No 
mineral or water development conflicts ex- 
ist. The area encompasses a major part of 
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the watersheds of the Madison and Gallatin 
Rivers, world famous for their trout fisheries 
and other recreational attributes. Wilderness 
status would give added protection to the 
watershed, fisheries, wildlife, and wilderness 
values of the scenically magnificent Madi- 
son Range. 

In view of these facts and the tremendous 
wilderness resources involved, it would seem 
that the citizens of Montana and the Nation 
could properly expect the Forest Service to 
keep its longstanding commitment to con- 
duct formal wilderness studies of both the 
greater Taylor-Hilgard and Porcupine-Buf- 
falo Horn roadiess areas. 

Forest Service plans for an immediate tim- 
ber sale on Big Teepee Creek on the extreme 
southeast corner of the Taylor-Hilgard area 
would infringe on this unit and threaten de- 
struction of part of its wilderness potential. 

OCcrozex 17, 1958. 
Mr. KENNETH K. BALDWIN, 
General Chairman, The Montana Wilderness 
Association, Bozeman, Mont. 

Dear Mr. BALDWIN: I wish I could have 
been with you and the group of people who 
looked over the proposed recreation area in 
the Upper Gallatin early in September. I 
have heard that it was a very good meeting 
which should result in a better understand- 
ing by all concerned of the problems to be 
worked out if a wilderness, wild or recreation 
area were to be established there. 

I am informed that for some years the 
desire of interested local people for such an 
area in the Upper Gallatin has been recog- 
nized and discussed, and that until such 
time as a comprehensive study is made, the 
Service would refrain from logging or road 
development. The record shows earlier dis- 
cussions and agreements related to a much 
smaller area than outlined on the map ac- 
companying your letter, and as you say, 
Supervisor Duvendack himself suggested the 
inclusion, for study, of the Porcupine- 
Buffalo Creek country. 

The enlarged study area and the restraint 
on development until the study is made, 
have been discussed with me and my staff. 
We accept the proposal because you urge it, 
because we too are interested in delineating 
boundaries along proper and defensible 
lines, and because for the time being at least 
there are no pressing needs for nonrecrea- 
tional developments in the area under 
discussion. 

We must and we will get on with the study. 
But in the meantime, and later when we 
come to discuss it and act upon the findings, 
it must be recognized that no significance 
attaches to the lines as drawn, insofar as 
the ultimate boundary of a wild, wilderness 
or recreation area is concerned. We are simply 
going to stay out of the area with roads and 
logging, except as they might be dictated by 
some emergency situation such as fire or 
serious insect infestation, so that a free hand 
may be taken after the facts are in, in mak- 
ing the most of this area from a recreation 
and multiple-use standpoint. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. L. TEBBE, 
Regional Forester. 


Bluejoint, 42,000 acres, Bitterroot National 
Forest: 

Bluejoint is one of extremely few undevel- 
oped “islands” in a sea of clearcuts on the 


Bitterroot National Forest 
Hamilton, Montana. 

The area is situated along the Montana- 
Idaho border south of Nez Perce Pass. It is 
contiguous on its west border to the Magru- 
der Corridor’s Helis Half Acre roadless area 
which adjoins the Salmon River Breaks Prim- 
itive Area. Thus, Bluejoint, Hells Half Acre, 
and the Salmon River Breaks could all be 
Joined together in a magnificent primeval 
wilderness of more than 350,000 acres. 

Bluejoint and Deer Creeks are 


southwest of 


the 
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principal streams in the proposed wilderness 
study area. Tributaries of the recreationally- 
important Bitterroot River, they contain 
excellent wild trout fisheries. The area is 
undisturbed habitat for major populations 
of elk, as well as deer, bighorn sheep, and 
bear. The large, moist alpine meadows along 
the creeks furnish the elk herds with ex- 
cellent summer and fall range. Prominent 
landmarks of the area are Razorback Moun- 
tain (8,637 feet elevation), Deer Creek Point 
(8,367 feet), and Razorback Ridge. 

The area burned over in the 1910-1919 fires. 
Despite the limited volume of new growth 
timber, the Bluejoint area is likely to be one 
of the units that will be scheduled by the 
Forest Service for roading and logging in the 
future. 

Its important wildlife and wilderness 
values, in addition to its relationship to the 
adjoining Hells Half Acre roadless area 
(which the Chief Forester has placed on his 
wilderness study list) fully justify a formal 
wilderness review. 

Elkhorn, 89,000 acres, 
Lodge National Forests: 

The Elkhorn area has many outstanding 
natural attributes that fully justify a formal 
wilderness study before further plans are 
made to develop it. 

Located in the Elkhorn Mountains of the 
Helena and Deer Lodge National Forests, the 
89,000-acre roadless and essentially roadiess 
area still retains nearly all of its original 
remarkable wild character and charm. 

Over 400 elk, 65 mountain goats, and an 
undetermined number of moose and other 
wildlife normally associated with the wilder- 
ness of the Rocky Mountains inhabit the 
proposed study area. Also present are mule 
deer, white-tailed deer, black bear, and 
grouse. Within 15 miles and a half-hour drive 
from the state capital, Helena, the wild re- 
gion has considerable potential for quality 
recreational use—a use that has increased 
1,400 percent since 1946. 

Altitudes in the proposed study area range 
from approximately 4,800 feet at the forest 
boundary to 9,414 feet on Crow Peak. At 9,381 
feet, Elkhorn Peak is another outstanding 
landmark of the area. Several beautiful 
natural lakes—Upper and Lower Tizer, Hid- 
den, and Glenwood—are nestled in the large 
sub-alpine basin under the peaks. Crow 
Creek Falis is an outstanding scenic attrac- 
tion. Major streams are Crow, Beaver, and 
Prickly Pear Creeks, About two-thirds of the 
proposed study area is timber covered, but a 
major part of this is non-commercial forest. 
Large grassy parks are interspersed through- 
out the high country, providing ideal spring, 
summer, and fall range for the elk herd, as 
well as some 2,300 cattle. Properly managed, 
the livestock grazing can continue without 
significant conflict. The timber consists pri- 
marily of lodgepole pine, Douglas fir, alpine 
fir, and Engelmann spruce. Whitebark pine 
and limber pine are also present. Lodgepole 
pine comprises most of the merchantable 
volume in the area. Until recent years, the 
lodgepole pine was considered by the Forest 
Service as a non-commercial “weed” tree. 
Even today, it ts rated as a low-quality kim- 
ber species. 

While the commercial value of the timber 
in the Elkhorns is low, its value for water- 
shed protection and wildlife cover is ex- 
tremely high. Precipitation, mostly in the 
form of snow, ranges over 30 inches a year in 
the higher zones. The undisturbed Elkhorn 
country provides critically important quality 
water for municipal, agricultural, industrial, 
and recreational use in the Helena-Townsend 
vicinity. Within the proposed wilderness 
study area, McClellan Creek forms the mu- 
nicipal watershed for East Helena. As the 
Forest Service has pointed out, the major 
eoncern expressed by attendees of (Forest 
Service) meetings, by members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and through letters was 
the need to recognize the value of the elk 
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herd and roadless areas found in the pro- 
posed Elkhorn Wilderness Study Area. 

Conservationist, hunter, rancher, general 
public citizens, and the Montana Fish and 
Game Department all strongly urged that 
the area be kept in its present largely unde- 
veloped condition. 

In the western portion fading evidence of 
early-day prospecting and mining activities 
occur at the head of Wilson Creek and in the 
Tizer Lakes vicinity. Gold was the principal 
mineral involved, although none of the min- 
ing ventures has been operable for many 
years, and an ald abandoned mime or two 
even lend a historical value to the area. 

A very poor, unimproved four-wheel-drive 
road enters the western portion of the pro- 
posed study area from Prickly Pear Creek and 
extends to the Tizer Lakes. It should be 
closed to public motorized vehicular use 
about five miles from the lakes and allowed 
to revert to nature. Three smali parcels of 
private land within the proposed wilderness 
study area have been identified by the For- 
est Service for early acquisition. 

Immediate Forest Service plans are to ex- 
tend roads into the eastern part of the pro- 
posed wilderness study area and log a small 
amount of timber. As the Forest Service has 
stated, this is a major calving area for elk. 
Subsequently, the Forest Service is scheduled 
to build roads into the heartland of the area, 
around Tizer Basin and an extensive zone to 
the north, and to log and otherwise develop 
this portion. The total annual cut would be 
about 114 million board feet. This would be 
enough timber to operate a small sawmill 
less than two months. 

Two small isolated units would be re- 
tained—one around Crow and Elkhorn 
Peaks, and the other in the rugged headwa- 
ters of Beaver Creek—for administrative un- 
developed “back country” use. Timber har- 
vest, road development and associated use 
would not only destroy the heart of the wild 
Eikhorn region but would also wipe out ma- 
jor elk calving grounds and escape cover 
during the fall huniing season, as well as 
irreplaceable spring, summer, and fall range 
for elk, moose mountain goat, bear, and 
deer. 

Wildlife, wilderness, and watershed bene- 
fits of this area far outweigh minimal timber 
production values. Extremely few cities in 
the United States enjoy such a beautiful 
natural shrine so close to their population 
centers, 


Sapphire, 69,000 acres, Bitterroot and Deer 
Lodge National Forest: 

The proposed Sapphire Wilderness Study 
Area is located along the crest of the Sap- 
phire Range which separates the scenic Bit- 
terroot Valley on the west from the Rock 
Creek Valley to the east. The range, which 
includes parts of the Bitterroot and Deer 
Lodge National Forests, tapers to foothills 
on the north at the confluence of the Bitter- 
root and Clark Pork Rivers near Missoula, 
Montana. That portion which fs proposed for 
wilderness study is the undeveloped higher 
southern part which abuts the Anaconda 
Range. The proposed study area is contignrous 
to the Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness and 
would make a logical addition to it. The unit 
lies generally south of Skalkaho Pass. 

This undeveloped, magnificient high coun- 
try is situated In the headwaters of Rock 
Creek, one of Montana's blue-ribbon trout 
streams—and at the headwaters of the East 
Fork of the Bitterroot River, nationally fa- 
mous for its fine elk herds. 

Here, one can tread the crest of grassy al- 
pine ridges, look down on a dozen beautiful 
glacial lakes and tarns, gaze to the west at 
the grandeur of “Montana’s Alps’—the 
Bitterroot Mountains—or look to the east 
to the Flint Creek Range and south to the 
Beaverhead, Pioneer, and Anaconda Moun- 
tains. 
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In the meadows, made lush by numerous 
streams and lakes, one can see elk feeding on 
their summer range. Some 800 to 1,000 of 
these majestic wilderness animals are found 
in the proposed study area. The swampy 
areas provide ideal habitat for moose. The 
shy, elusive mountain goat is often seen 
working its way along a rocky escarpment. 
In the clear, cold headwaters of Rock Creek 
and the East Fork of the Bitterroot, the 
angler can test his skill on four native spe- 
cies of fish—westslope cutthroat and Dolly 
Varden trout, grayling, and whitefish. Wher- 
ever development has occurred in similar 
areas, these indigenous species have suffered. 

The magnificient expanse of primeval forest 
land is also the last frontier for wildlife that 
has been unable to endure the crunch of 
civilization—the rare or threatened lynx, 
pine marten, fisher, and wolverine. A rem- 
nant herd of bighorn sheep is occasionally 
seen summering in the unit. 

No significant minerals are known to exist 
in the area. Stands of slow-growing timber 
are scattered throughout the area. Although 
requiring two or three centuries to mature, 
the limited volume of timber nevertheless is 
viewed as a commercial product by the lum- 
bering industry. Despite the overwhelming 
opposition of conservation groups and the 
Montana Fish and Game Department, the 
Forest. Service is proceeding with imminent 
plans to road and log the Moose Creek unit 
in the southern part of the proposed Sap- 
phire Wilderness Study Area. 

Logging has already approached the study 
area from the east and west. On the eastern 
side, the coarse, sandy soils have started to 
erode and clog the streams with sediment 
that, if not halted, will eliminate much of 
the fisheries value of Rock Creek. To the 
west, even more timber harvest threatens the 
summer habitat of elk. If we are to project 
our wood fiber needs into the future, then 
we should also contemplate our wilderness 
needs for the years ahead and determine 
where each might best be accommodated. 

With a 1,400 percent increase since 1946 
in the use of officially established Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas—as reported by Dr. 
Robert C. Lucas of the Forest Sciences Lab- 
oratory maintained at Missoula in coopera- 
tion with the University of Montana—pres- 
ently designated wilderness most assuredly 
will not be adequate to meet the demand in 
the future. 

In summary, the proposed Sapphire study 
area has prime wilderness values that should 
not be overlooked or considered lightly. A 
formal wilderness study would give them 
proper recognition. 

Ten Lakes, approximately 
Kootenai National Forest: 

The Ten Lakes Wilderness Study Area fs 
located in northwestern Montana in the 
highly scenie Whitefish and Galton Ranges, 
approximately five miles northeast of Eureka. 
It encompasses the undeveloped 6,195-acre 
Ten Lakes Scenic Area and adjoining 23,500- 
acre Ksanka Peak-Mt, Gibralter-Mt. Wam 
roadless area. The Ten Lakes Scenic Area 
was administratively designated for hiking 
and horseback use in May 1964. Its northern 
boundary is located on the Canadian border. 
The Ksanka Peak-Mt. Gibralter-Mt. Wam 
roadless area is a logical southern extension 
of the scenic area. 

A number of prominent peaks over 7,000 
feet in elevation dominate the high country. 
The proposed study area contains numerous 
glacial lakes and streams which provide qual- 
ity fishing for the wilderness angler. Species 
of fish present include the endangered west- 
slope cutthroat trout-and mountain white- 
fish, as well as Dolly Varden, rainbow, and 
eastern brook trout. Ecologically, the west- 
slope cutthroat and Dolly Varden trout are 
wilderness species. 

A wide variety of wildlife Inhabits the 
area. Among the wild creatures are mule deer, 
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whitetailed deer, elk, moose, grizzly bear, 
black bear, mountain lion, lynx and wolver- 
ine. Except for deer and black bear, all of 
these species require wilderness to prosper. 
Development of any part of the present road- 
less area would adversely affect the grizzly 
bear and other wilderness species. Most of 
the area is forested. Tree species are primarily 
spruce, sub-alpine fir, and alpine larch. How- 
ever, over two-thirds of the Ksanka-Mt. Gi- 
bralter-Mt. Wam roadiess area is highly mar- 
ginal or unsuitable for timber production 
under present harvesting methods because 
of low productivity, steep slopes, and un- 
stable soils, Timber harvesting is not per- 
mitted in the Ten Lakes Scenic Area. 

Because of the thin soil covering, lack of 
binder, and low organic material content in 
most of the proposed study area, the soil is 
easily damaged by over-use. Precipitation in 
the proposed study area varies from approx- 
imately 20 inches in the lower areas to more 
than 80 inches in the higher elevations, 
where most of the precipitation is in the 
form of snow. About 80 percent of the unit 
Iies above 5,000 feet in elevation and pro- 
duces an average of nearly four acre-feet of 
high quality water per acre. Extremely few 
areas in the West produce more water per 
acre than this part of the Whitefish Range. 
The area serves in part as a municipal water- 
shed for Eureka. It provides water for 
ranches, the Kootenal River, and the Colum- 
bia River Basin. 

The recent construction of Libby Dam and 
recreational development of the Koocanusa 
Reservoir are expected to attract increasing 
numbers of visitors to the area. Much of 
the proposed study unit is an important 
viewing area from Highways 93 and 37, as 
well as from Eureka and the Tobacco Val- 
ley. The unit receives significant wilderness 
use. Trails for foot and horseback travel are 
ideally situated throughout most of the area. 

According to a May 15, 1974, Forest Serv- 
ice draft environmental statement for the 
Eureka-Grave Creek Multiple Use Plan, part 
of the Ksanka Peak-Mt. Gibralter-Mt. Wam 
roadiess area is scheduled to be roaded and 
logged. 

The entire roadless area, combined with 
the Ten Lakes Scenic Area, represents one 
of the few outstanding potential wilderness 
areas left on the Kootenal National Forest. 
It should be given the benect of a wilder- 
ness study. 

Middle Fork Judith, approximately 87,000 
acres, Lewis Clark National Forest: 

The proposed Middlie Fork of the Judith 
Wilderness Study Area is located about 
forty miles southweest of Lewiston in the 
Little Belt Mountains. Near the center of 
Montana, the Little Belts are an {isolated 
mountain range separated from the Big 
Belt Mountains by the Smith River Valley. 

The proposed study area provides irre- 
placeable spring, summer, and fall range for 
the largest and only sizeable elk herd re- 
maining In the eastern portion of Montana. 
The thriving herd is estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,000 head. It has one of the highest 
calf-cow ratios in the state. Mule, deer, black 
bear, and numerous smaller wildlife also in- 
habit the area. The unit sustains a large 
amount of quality big game hunting. Yogo 
Peak, at 8,846 feet elevation, is one of the 
highest. landmarks on the edge of the area. 
The peak historically furnished habitat for 
a band of bighorn sheep. Restoration of this 
magnificent wilderness animal to the area 
has been under consideration by the Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Department. 

The Montana Fish and Game Department 
acquired and has maintained for many years 
the 5,000-acre Judith River State Winter 
Game Range as an adjunct to the Middle 
Fork of the Judith roadiess area. 

The study area is vegetated in part with 
stands of Douglas fir, Ponderosa pine, and 
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lodgepole pine interspersed with large, grassy 
parks. Cattle share the forage with the elk. 
With proper management, livestock grazing 
can continue in the area. 

The native cutthroat trout, along with 
other species, is found in the Middle Fork 
of the Judith River and tributaries within 
the proposed study area. The Middle Fork 
is a small but beautiful river, and the canyon 
through which it flows is bordered by sheer 
limestone cliffs and is rated by the Forest 
Service as “very scenic.” In fact, the Forest 
Service says of the entire study area, “The 
country is highly scenic and has recreation 
appeal.” The area has been used for several 
generations as wilderness or back country. 

Although a few mining claims are located 
at the head of King Creek, and a strip of 
mineralized land crosses the upper reaches 
of the Middle Fork, there is no current min- 
ing activity, and no operable minerals are 
known to exist in the area. 

The study area is basically undeveloped 
and essentially in a natural condition. Old 
wagon roads, now used occasionally by four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, penetrate a small part 
of the unit. Two small parcels of privately 
owned inholdings Iie near the center of the 
area. One inholding includes the Middle Fork 
Ranch which is operated as a summer cow- 
camp. The other serves as an outfitting camp. 
Except for limited building structures, the 
inholdings are largely undeveloped. Within 
the study area, a possible timber harvest has 
been planned. 

Local citizens have strongly opposed road- 
ing and logging of the area because of the 
extremely adverse impact that such develop- 
ment would have on the major elk herd, 
quality hunting, and other wilderness uses. 
As the Lewistown Rod and Gun Club has 
pointed out, “the elk is ecologically a wilder- 
ness animal and will not tolerate fmcreased 
disturbance” of roading, logging, and asso- 
ciated uses. This is the last undeveloped na- 
tional forest area in the Judith River drain- 
age. 

The early life of Charles M. Russell, famed 
western artist and sculptor, was closely asso- 
ciated with the area. Russell Point, a rocky 
promontory on the nearby developed South 
Pork of the Judith, marks the approximate 
location of the log cabin where Russell lived 
as a youth with the old fur trapper, Jake 
Hoover. 

Development of the study area would elim- 
inate its outstanding wilderness potential, 
decimate the thriving elk population, destroy 
quality hunting and other undeveloped rec- 
reation, and render virtually useless the ex- 
tensive adjoining Judith River State Win- 
ter Game Range. Four-wheel-drive vehicular 
use could be terminated, the inholdings ac- 
quired, and the proposed Middle Fork of the 
Judith study area considered for a wilderness 
designation. In the entire eastern part of 
Montana no wilderness areas have yet been 
designated, and few opportunities remain, 
This is one of the best. 

Big Snowies, 89,000 acres Lewis and Clark 
National Forest; 

The Big Snowies Wilderness Study Area is 
Lewistown, Montana. It encompasses most of 
located approximately 15 miles south of 
the national forest lands that ere essentially 
roadless and undeveloped in the Big Snowy 
Mountains. 

The area contains numerous drainage with 
intermittent streams in deep, well-defined 
limestone canyons. The crest of the Big 
Snowies runs in a general east-west direction 
for more than twelve miles through the mid- 
dle of the area. Both the upper reaches of 
individual drainage and the crest of the Big 
Snowy Mountains are rated by the Forest 
Service as “quite scenic.” Among the out- 
standing landmarks of the area are Great- 
house Peak (8,730 feet elevation), Big Snowy 
Peak (8,600 feet), Lost Peak (8,333 feet), and 
Lime Cave Peak (7,005 feet). Interesting 
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limestone ice caves are found within the 
unit. 

Mule deer and white-tailed deer inhabit 
parts of the area and provide high quality 
hunting. Mountain goats were introduced in 
the 1950’s and are occasionally seen slong 
the crest of the Big Snowies. 

Timber volumes are very small and largely 
inoperable on account of sparse, isolated 
stands, extremely steep terrain, and high 
cost of road construction. 

A limited amount of grazing by cattle and 
sheep is permitted in the proposed study 
area, Grazing is restricted to a very short 
season because of insufficient water. Under 
the 1964 Wilderness Act, grazing would con- 
tinue. A few stock water developments are 
located in Horsethief and Halfmoon Canyons 
on the eastern side. Unimproved jeep trails 
are found in the same vicinity, Existing stock 
water developments are allowable under the 
Wilderness Act, but the jeep trails would 
be closed and allowed to revert to nature. 

Roads from all sides provide good access 
to the edges of the study area. One road 
to Crystal Lake forms a non-wilderness cor- 
ridor into the northwestern part of the area 
and puts the user within convenient hiking 
distance of the crest of the range. Major 
use of the area is dispersed recreation in the 
form of hiking, backpacking, and horseback 
riding. Its proximity to Lewistown makes it 
popular to thousands of Montana citizens 
and non-resident visitors. 

Although the Forest Service has no plans 
at present to build roads and otherwise de- 
velop this area, it will ultimately be devel- 
oped and rendered unsuitable for wilderness 
classification unless specifically classified to 
retain its wilderness character. 

The Big Snowies Wilderness Study Area is 
one of extremely few potential wilderness 
areas in central Montana—a region which 
presently is completely lacking in designated 
wilderness. 

Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo Horn, approx- 
imately 163,000 acres, Gallatin National 
Forest: 

The proposed Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo 
Horn Wilderness Study Area encompasses 
the spectacular Hyalite Parks approximately 
fifteen miles south of Bozeman and extends 
southward along the crest of the Gallatin 
Range including the Porcupine drainages and 
the Buffalo Horn sector, which joins the 
northwestern part of Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Although it is a magnificent mountainous 
area entirely without roads or other signifi- 
cant signs of man’s works, the Chief Forester 
in October, 1973, placed only the 22,268-acre 
Hyalite Peaks portion on his final wilderness 
study list. Earlier, failing to recognize that 
this entire portion of the Gallatin Range 
was roadless, the Forest Service had listed 
Hyalite Peaks and Porcupine-Buffalo Horn 
as separate roadiess areas. The undeveloped, 
24,000-acre Porcupine-Buffalo Horn, with its 
connection to Yellowstone Park and its 
lower Gallatin drainages, is critically im- 
portant as a wintering and calving range for 
the large North Yellowstone elk herd. 

As an indication of this importance, the 
Montana Fish and Game Department long 
ago acquired and has maintained the 
Porcupine State Winter Game Range on 
state lands in the Porcupine Creek area, In 
addition to elk, the wildlife-rich study area 
provides irreplaceable undisturbed habitat 
for moose, bighorn sheep, mountain goat, 
deer, grizzly bear, mountain lion, black bear, 
and other wild creatures. Because of its un- 
developed conditions, these wild species 
move freely between the Hyalite-Porcupine- 
Buffalo Horn and Yellowstone Park. 

As the Montana Fish and Game Depart- 
ment has pointed out, roading, logging, and 
other activities that would tame this wild 
country would inevitably disrupt and destroy 
these desirable movements, with extremely 
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adverse effects on the wildlife populations 
themselves. 

Numerous high quality streams drain into 
the famed Gallatin River from the western 
slope of the proposed study area. The Gal- 
latin River is a blue-ribbon trout stream, 
known nation-wide for its outstanding trout 
fishing and other outdoor recreation. The 
trout fishing, as well as the superb quality 
and stability of this free-flowing river could 
be irreparably damaged by roading, logging, 
and other man-made developments on the 
tributary drainages in the proposed study 
area. 

Also aware of its significance in an unde- 
veloped state, Montana conservation groups 
and Forest Service officials have for a quarter 
of a century agreed that the Porcupine-Buf- 
falo Horn area, along with the nearby Taylor- 
Hilgard, should be studied for a wilderness 
designation. To this end former Regional 
Forester Charles L. Tebbe’s October 17, 1958, 
letter to the Montana Wilderness Association 
formally committed the Forest Seryice to 
place both areas in a “hold” status, without 
roading and logging, pending the comple- 
tion of wilderness studies. Despite this sol- 
emn commitment, the Forest Service has re- 
cently proposed timber sales on the South 
Fork of Swan Creek within the proposed 
study area. 

A request for road access across Forest 
Service lands to log Burlington Northern 
Railway Company inholdings poses another 
immediate threat to the area. Still another 
imminent threat comes from the Montana 
Power Company which has made application 
to the Forest Service and the Montana De- 
partment of Natural Resources and Conser- 
vation for a major powerline through the 
proposed MHyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo Horn 
Wilderness Study Area. 

The principal difficulty that confronts 
wilderness consideration is the extent of land 
owned by the Burlington Northern within 
the proposed study area. These Burlington 
Northern lands appear in a checkerboard 
pattern throughout much of the proposed 
study area, although Forest Service acquisi- 
tions have consolidated most of the national 
forest acreage in the northern part around 
Hyalite Peaks. Also, in the southern portion, 
around the Porcupine-Buffalo Horn, state 
acquisitions by the Montana Fish and Game 
Department have eased the problem, since 
the Department's object in acquiring these 
lands was to keep them in a natural condi- 
tion for their major wildlife values. 

A possible solution to the Burlington 
Northern inholdings problem exists, There 
is a need for national forest land to allow 
the town of West Yellowstone to expand. It 
has been reported that Burlington Northern 
has informally expressed interest in ex- 
changing approximately 11,000 acres of its 
land in the Porcupine-Buffalo Horn sector 
for Forest Service land adjacent to West 
Yellowstone. 

Englemann-spruce, lodgepole pine, and 
a limited amount of ponderosa pine grow 
especially along the tributary drainages and 
lower slopes of the area, while large parts 
of the upper reaches are characterized by 
open grass parks, rock outcrops, and alpine 
tundra. 


The proposed study area, with its proxim- 
ity to both Yellowstone Park and the popu- 
lation center of Bozeman, ic substantially 
used and recreationally important for its 
quality hunting, fishing, backpacking, horse- 


back packtrips, and wilderness camping. 
The continuation of these uses is dependent 
upon retaining the area in a wilderness 
condition. 

Dr, Harold Picton, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Montana State University, Boze- 
man, in his research on the West Gallatin 
elk herd, has placed a monetary value of 
$647.00 spent per elk harvested in that area 
in 1972. At that rate, 100 elk harvested 
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would mean that hunters would spend $64,- 
700.00. Since a harvest would normally occur 
each year, the monetary value alone on 
harvested elk extended over a crop rota- 
tion of 200 years for Englemann-spruce and 
ponderosa pine, or even 120 years for lodge- 
pole pine, could greatly exceed the mone- 
tary value of timber harvested. 

Montana conservation groups believe that 
a comprehensive resource study would dis- 
close that the watershed, wildlife, and 
wilderness values of the proposed Hyalite- 
Porcupine-Buffalo Horn Wilderness Study 
area are easily paramount and should be 
protected by a wilderness designation. The 
Gallatin Sportsmen's Association, Montana 
Wildlife Federation, Montana Wilderness 
Association, The Wilderness Society, the 
Montana Fish and Game Department, 
ranchers and many other Montana citizens 
strongly support a wilderness study for the 
Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo Horn area 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 394. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to clarify the application of the 
Generalized System of Preferences to 
certain countries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, it is no 
exaggeration to state that hemisphere 
relations are at an alltime low. For those 
of us who have long been concerned 
about the slow but steady deterioration in 
relations with our neighbors, this is a 
matter of deep concern. A major expla- 
nation of this development is the orien- 
tation of this and the previous adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy toward détente 
with former adversaries. The pursuit of 
détente is a policy I strongly support but 
détente by itself does not constitute a 
foreign policy. It leaves out too much for 
the world is a sphere, not a triangle. We 
are now paying the price of this imbal- 
ance in our foreign policy, an imbalance 
which has resulted in neglect of pressing 
problems elsewhere around the globe, in 
particular pressing problems in this very 
hemisphere. 

Ironically our closest neighbors have 
been the most neglected. In our concen- 
tration on Big Power diplomacy, we have 
lost sight of Latin America’s and Can- 
ada’s importance to us, not only strate- 
gically and economically, in terms of 
markets and sources of raw materials, 
but also as hemisphere neighbors and in- 
creasingly important members of the 
world community with problems and po- 
tential we cannot afford to ignore. 

Our own national security is closely 
meshed with the political and economic 
development of the hemisphere. National 
security implies not only military 
strength and an adequate defense struc- 
ture. It also includes the good will and 
trust of our neighbors. It includes the 
careful cultivating of attitudes that make 
unilateral solutions unattractive. It in- 
cludes economic well-being for no Nation 
is more insecure than one that is haunted 
by economic instability. 

In recent weeks hemisphere relations 
have been further destabilized by con- 
gressional passage of the 1974 Trade Act. 
Among the provisions which affect Latin 
America is a prohibition on trade prefer- 
ences under title V to any member of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries which withholds supplies of 
vital commodity resources and raises the 
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price to an unreasonable level so as to 
eause serious disruption of the world 
economy. 
I share the deep concern of my col- 
leagues over the damage inflicted on the 
world economy by the four-fold increase 
in oil prices over the past 2 years. I sup- 
port efforts to achieve a reduction in 
that price although I am reluctantly 
coming to the conclusion that there ex- 
ists only a remote possibility for such a 
reduction. It appears that the world will 
be forced to adjust to a permanently 
higher level than was enjoyed in the 
past. Certainly we should continue to 
work for a reduction in the price of oil 
but we should also realize that the 
energy problem is a two-pronged one: 
price and supply. Although there may be 
substantial agreement within the OPEC 
on pricing this is not the ease with sup- 
plies. The OPEC is not a monolithic po- 
litical or economic bloc. Indeed the be- 
havior of the OPEC members has been 
divided on the question of embargoing 
supplies. I remind my colleagues in this 
Chamber that certain members of 
OPEC—specifically Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Nigeria, Indonesia, and Iran—did not 
participate in the oil embaro against the 
United States and the Netherlands. On 
the contrary, indications are that at 
least one country, Venezuela, substan- 
tially increased production and supplies 
of oil to the United States during that 
time. Some estimates indicate that ship- 
ments of Venezuelan oil to the United 
Sttes increased by as much as 20 to 22 
percent. 

Mr. President, the United States 
should address itself to this divergence 
in OPEC behavior by making every effort 
to encourage the development of closer 
ties with those countries which did not 
participate in the embargo. While we 
all seek an eventual freedom from reli- 
ance on oil imports, there is much the 
United States should be doing in terms 
of working with these members of OPEC 
on political and economic issues in order 
to maintain access to their supplies of 
energy while we develop alternatives. 
There is also much that the United 
States should not be doing. A case in 
point is the failure of the 1974 Trade 
Act to distinguish between those who 
participated in the OPEC embargo and 
those who did not. Therefore, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to exempt 
from the prohibition on preferences 
those members of the OPEC which did 
not participate in the embargo. This 
will be a significant stimulus toward im- 
proving relations with these nations and 
insuring continued supplies of energy 
to the United States in the event of 
another OPEC embargo. It is a minor 
and largely symbolic concession by the 
United States which will pay off in sub- 
stantial dividends. 

Mr, President, paralleling my concern 
ever the deterioration of hemisphere 
relations is my conviction that insuffi- 
cient attention is being paid to the eco- 
nomic issues that are beginning to pose 
a major threat to hemisphere develop- 
ment and stability. Granted that the 
eminently political problems of Cuba, the 
Panama Canal and the OAS continue to 
play a significant part in hemisphere 
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councils. However, the issues of inflation 
and recession, unemployment, economic 
growth, access to markets and supplies 
and energy shortages, are increasingly 
critical The March 1975 meeting of 
hemisphere foreign ministers in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, will consider an agenda 
predominantly political It is imperative, 
therefore, that a dialogue be initiated on 
the economic factors that are clouding 
the horizon. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
am also introducing today, with my 
distinguished colleague from Wyoming 
Mr. McGee, a Senate resolution urging 
the President to work for the early con- 
vening of a meeting of hemisphere 
finance ministers to develop the means 
for addressing the short-term as well as 
long-term economic growth needs of the 
hemisphere. Such a hemispherewide 
dialog on economic issues would com- 
pliment the Buenos Aires meeting as 
well as Secretary of State Kissinger’s 
planned visit to Latin America next 
month. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill as well as the resolution 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
resolution were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 394 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
502(b) (2) of the Trade Act of 1974 (relating 
to beneficiary developing countries) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) if such country— 

“(A) is a member of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries and such 
country participates in any action pursuant 
to such Organization the effect of which is 
to withhold supplies of vital commodity re- 
sources from international trade and to raise 
the price of such commodities to an unrea- 
sonable level causing serious disruption of 
the world economy, or 

“(B) is a member of any other arrange- 
ment of foreign countries and such country 
participates in any action pursuant to such 
arrangement the effect of which is to with- 
hold supplies of vital commodity resources 
from international trade or to raise the price 
of such commodities to an unreasonable 
level and to cause serious disruption of the 
world economy.” 


S. Res. 33 

Whereas economie issues are increasingly 
critical to the stability of Western Hemi- 
sphere relations, and 

Whereas economic factors directly affect 
National priorities and foreign policies, and 

Whereas the economies of the Nations of 
the Western Hemisphere are increasingly in- 
terdependent, and 

Whereas current economic conditions, such 
as inflation, unemployment, raw materials 
and energy shortages and balance of pay- 
ments deficits, threaten not only the orderly 
economic growth of the Hemisphere but 
also Hemisphere security, and 

Whereas it is desirable that improved 
Hemisphere economic cooperation be 
achieved, consistent with the National inter- 
ests and legitimate aspirations of each Hemi- 
sphere State, in order to combat more effec- 
tively the economic problems confronting 
the hemisphere, and 

Whereas a discussion of Hemisphere eco- 
nomic issues would compliment the March 
1975 meeting of Hemisphere foreign minis- 
ters, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President urge the convening as 
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soon as possible of a meeting of Hemisphere 
finance ministers to develop means of fur- 
thering economic cooperation among the 
various States on the basis of a Hemisphere 
partnership; to suggest equitable and effec- 
tive coordinate action to the extent possible 
in meeting the medium- to long-range eco- 
nomic growth needs of the States of the 
Hemisphere. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 396. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
certain alternatives to secondary treat- 
ment for publicly owned treatment 
works. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today that would amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
to authorize certain alternatives to sec- 
ondary treatment for publicly owned 
treatment works. 

The 1972 amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Aet require that all 
municipal treatment facilities shall be 
upgraded to secondary treatment by 
July 1, 1977. The impact of this require- 
ment on the Nation is staggering. For 
example, the cost of construction of sec- 
ondary facilities for those municipalities 
discharging primary effluents into the 
Pacific ocean alone is estimated to be 
$650 million. This does not take into ac- 
count the cost of increased energy needed 
to operate the new plants or the added 
cost. of operating these facilities. 

The 1972 amendments to the act re- 
quire that municipally owned treatment 
works achieve secondary treatment by 
July 1, 1977, the “best practicable treat- 
ment” by July 1, 1983. Section 301(b) of 
the act requires that secondary treat- 
ment be the basis for “best practicable 
treatment.” Inasmuch as neither the 
Congress nor the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has yet determined what 
constitutes “best practicable treatment,” 
I maintain that it is erroneous to assume 
it presupposes secondary treatment. 
True, secondary treatment may prove to’ 
be the “best practical treatment” for 
many areas. But it also may not be the 
“best practical investment” for many 
others. 

Anchorage, Alaska, is but one example 
where secondary treatment is not the 
best practical treatment. In July of 1972 
the Greater Anchorage Area Borough 
treatment plant became operational. It 
was one of the last primary treatment 
facilities approved for Federal grant 
funding. The existing facility cost over 
$6 million to construct and it is estimated 
that today’s cost of converting the plant 
to secondary treatment would be $13 mil- 
lion. At the present rate of inflation, the 
1977 cost of conversion would be nearly 
$20 million, and these costs are only for 
conversion of the existing plant. As 
Anchorage grows, additions would be re- 
quired. It should also be noted that the 
operation and maintenance costs for a 
secondary plant is estimated to be 60 
percent more than that of the existing 
facility, or $600,000 a year. This cost 
would be borne entirely by the Anchor- 
age sewer rate payer. In this period of 
economic difficulty, it is essential that 
Congress take action to deter unneces- 
sary and costly expenditures. 
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I do not question the fact that in many 
areas of the Nation, secondary treatment 
is necessary to upgrade or preserve the 
water quality of the municipal waste re- 
ceiving waters. However, in Anchorage 
and several other areas, this is not the 
case. Anchorage cannot hope to improve 
the water quality of Upper Cook Inlet by 
secondary treatment of its wastewater. 
Indeed, the effluent from Anchorage’s 
primary plant already contains less pol- 
lutants than the natural waters of the 
inlet. Expending from $13 to $20 million 
on a facility which would not improve 
the water quality of the inlet when that 
money could be used for needed environ- 
mental assets, such as extending sewers 
to needed areas of the borough, does not 
appear to be a wise investment. 

Since I have proposed this type of leg- 
islation, I have received letters of sup- 
port from numerous municipalities in 
Alaska. For instance, the city manager 
of Wrangell has stated: 

It would certainly be advantageous to 
Alaskan communities if the EPA require- 
ments could be reduced from secondary sew- 
age treatment to primary. Such a change 
would substantially reduce the cost and ac- 
complish the intended purpose of environ- 
mental protection. 


I again emphasize that this is not a 
situation unique to Alaska. Hawaii, 


Washington, California, and Guam have 
expressed similar concern. 

Because the act does not allow the 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency the flexibility to allow 
for the unique situations found in some 
municipalities, I am introducing this 


bill. It gives the Administrator the au- 
thority to authorize an alternative treat- 
ment when, and I emphasize only when, 
it is determined that such alternative 
would result in an equal or preferable 
effect on the receiving waters at a lesser 
cost in money or material resources, or 
both. 
: Such flexibility is recommended in the 
final report by the National Water Com- 
mission, entitled “Water Policies for the 
Future”: 

The 1972 Act should be amended to give 
the EPA Administrator the flexibility to ap- 
prove grants for alternatives to either con- 
ventional treatment processes or uniform 
treatment requirements when such alterna- 
tives can reasonably be expected to produce 
equal or better receiving water quality for 
the expenditure of a lesser amount of Fed- 
eral funds. 


A January 15 Washington Star-News 
article indicated that Mr. Russell Train, 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator, believes that the relaxa- 
tion of antipollution standards proposed 
by President Ford is responsible. This is 
exactly the kind of bill President Ford 
was talking about. This legislation will 
reduce cost while in no way diminishing 
antipollution efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the text of this bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 396 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
301(b) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(3) In the case of any publicly owned 
treatment works which is required to use 
secondary treatment pursuant to this sec- 
tion the Administrator may authorize an 
alternative treatment, upon application and 
a showing satisfactory to the Administrator 
that such alternative would result in an 
equal or preferable effect on the receiving 
waters at a lesser cost in money or material 
resources or both.” 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 397. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of the Goddard 
Rocket launching site in accordance with 
the act of August 25, 1916, as amended, 
and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

GODDARD ROCKET LAUNCH SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation to author- 
ize the Secretary of Interior to acquire 
and maintain the Goddard Rocket 
launching site in Auburn, Mass. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

This legislation seeks to preserve for 
all future generations of Americans, the 
site where Dr. Robert H. Goddard 
launched the first liquid-propelled rocket 
on March 16, 1926. The fact that the 
Congress still has the opportunity to 
preserve this site is due to the care and 
protection the people of Auburn have 
contributed over the decades. This is 
another perfect example of private, citi- 
zen effort to preserve and protect from 
destruction a site of national historic 
importance for all Americans. And as it 
is for so many historic sites in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and all 
across this country, time has run out. 
Assistance from the Federal Government 
is crucial if the Goddard Rocket launch 
site is to be protected. The expenditure 
of funds for this purpose is not inflation- 
ary, it is an investment and I urge the 
Senate to act quickly to assure the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

s. 397 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve for the inspiration of present and 
future generations the site in the town of 
Auburn, Massachusetts, on which Doctor 
Robert H. Goddard launched the first liquid- 
propelled rocket on March 16, 1926, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to acquire 
and maintain such site in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), as amended and 
supplemented. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 398. A bill to establish the birthplace 
of Susan B. Anthony in Adams, Mass., as 
a national historic site, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
particularly fitting that during this year 
as we celebrate International Women’s 
Year, the Congress take this opportunity 
to enact legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today to establish the Susan B. 
Anthony home in Adams, Mass., as a na- 
tional historic site. This action by the 
Congress does not in any way reduce the 
need to continue our efforts on substan- 
tive reforms to assure equal rights for 
women, but it could signal a renewed 
commitment to that crucial process. 

Susan B. Anthony spent 50 years of 
her life working for equal rights for 
women, leading to her success with the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and finally securing the right 
to vote for American women. Her end- 
less efforts, long hours, tough work in 
the face of overwhelming opposition 
serve as an example to all those working 
for justice, equity, and personal liberty 
for all people in this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 398 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall acquire on be- 
half of the United States the house and lot 
in Adams, Massachusetts, where Susan B. 
Anthony was born. The legal description of 
such lot shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, act- 
ing through the National Park Service, shall 
administer, protect, develop, and maintain 
the house and lot acquired pursuant to the 
first section as a historic site in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1-4), 

Sec. 3. There are hereby appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 399. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility 
and desirability of a Boston Harbor Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

BOSTON HARBOR NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of Interior to study a role 
for the Federal Government in the de- 
velopment of a plan for Boston Harbor 
and the Boston Harbor islands. 

The city of Boston and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts have worked 
hard to develop a program for the pro- 
tection of the Boston Harbor islands. Be- 
ginning with a program of acquisition 
of privately owned islands authorized by 
the legislature, the agencies of State, and 
city government have moved toward the 
goal of once again making the harbor 
islands an integral part of city life in 
Boston as they were a century ago. This 
effort, coupled with the enormous Fed- 
eral, State, and local effort to clean up 
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the the waters of Boston Harbor has 
given new hope that we will finally 
achieve a coordinated program to make 
the best use of the islands. Some of the 
harbor islands are best suited for preser- 
vation and conservation. Others are suit- 
able for use as recreation areas. The leg- 
islation I introduce today provides for a 
study to determine what the role of the 
Federal Government should be in this 
enormous undertaking and how we might 
best take advantage of Federal expertise 
in preservation and recreation planning 
and programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 399 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to consider preserving the Boston Harbor 
area and appropriate segments of adjoining 
land in their natural condition for public 
outdoor recreation, and preserving the price- 
less natural beauty and historic heritage of 
such area, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
study, investigate, and formulate recom- 
mendations on the feasibility and desirability 
of establishing Boston Harbor, from Win- 
throp to Hull, Massachusetts, its shores and 
its islands, as the Boston Harbor National 
Recreation Area. The Secretary shall consult 
with other interested Federal agencies, and 
the State of Massachusetts (including ap- 
propriate local bodies and officials thereof), 
and shall coordinate his study with appli- 
cable highway plans and other planning ac- 
tivities relating to the Boston Harbor area, 
in particular, the Secretary shall review the 
feasibility of coordinating a Federal govern- 
ment role in the plans and programs of the 
Metropolitan Area Planning Council for the 
Boston Harbor Islands. 

In conducting such study and investiga- 
tion pursuant to this Act, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall hold public hearings with- 
in the State of Massachusetts, upon the re- 
quest of the Governor thereof, for the pur- 
pose of receiving views and recommendations 
on the establishment of such a national re- 
creation area. 

Sec. 2. Within two years from the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall submit to the President 
of the United States a written report con- 
taining the findings and recommendations 
of the Secretary arising out of any study 
and investigation conducted pursuant to 
this Act. Such report shall contain, but not 
be limited to, findings with respect to— 

(1) the scenic, scientific, historic, outdoor 
recreation, and the natural values of the 
water and related land resources involved, 
including driving for pleasure, walking, hik- 
ing, riding, boating, bicycling, swimming, 
picnicking, camping, forest management, fish 
and wildlife management, scenic and historic 
site preservation, hunting, fishing, and win- 
ter sports; 

(2) the potential alternative beneficial 
uses of the water and related land resources 
involved, taking into consideration appro- 
priate uses of the land for residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and trans- 
portation purposes, and for public services; 
and 

(3) the type of Federal program that is 
feasible and desirable in the public interest 
to preserve, develop, and make accessible 
the values set forth in paragraph (1), in- 
cluding the consideration of scenic roads or 
parkways, and that also will have a mini- 
mum impact on other essential operations 
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and activities in the area, and on private 
property owners. 

Sec. 3. The President of the United States, 
following the receipt by him of such report, 
shall submit to the Congress such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto, including 
his recommendations for legislation, as he 
deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sum, not to exceed $300,000, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
BUCKLEY) : 

S. 400. A bill to establish the Frederick 
Law Olmsted home and office in Brook- 
line, Mass., as a national historic site. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

OLMSTED HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today on behalf of myself 
and Senator Brooxe legislation to estab- 
lish the Frederick Law Olmsted home 
and office in Brookline, Mass., as a na- 
tional historic site. 

By preserving the Olmsted home and 
office, we are commemorating a man who 
helped shape the face of this Nation. 
Frederick Law Olmsted is the originator 
of landscape architecture and the person 
most responsible for the concept of green 
space in major cities. Because of Olm- 
sted’s planning, the people of New York 
City enjoy Central Park and the people 
of Boston enjoy the Emerald Necklace, 
a parkland that sweeps along the Charles 
River. 

All of the Members of Congress have 
the opportunity every day to appreciate 
the beauty and simplicity of Olmsted’s 
creations as we walk through the Capitol 
Grounds which Olmstead designed and 
created. 

Olmsted’s contributions stretch the 
length of this country from Niagara 
Falls, to Belle Isle, to Yosemite Park. 
Every section of this country which Olm- 
sted touched provides a setting of tran- 
quil beauty and charm and open space 
that becomes more unique with each 
passing year. 

Olmsted did not take the easy planning 
jobs—the simple wilderness ~preserva- 
tions. He took on the enormous task of 
creating open spaces where they are 
needed most and the most difficult to 
achieve—in the population centers of a 
growing Nation. 

The legislation we introduce today au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Interior to un- 
dertake the preservation and mainte- 
nance of Olmsted’s home which also 
served as his office. This bill will allow 
the hundreds of drawings, prints, photo- 
graphs, and documents which outline 
the history of Olmsted’s achievements to 
be protected from damage, destruction, 
or loss. An advisory commission would be 
established to take advantage of the 
knowledge and expertise of those who 
have cared for Olmsted’s materials for 
so many decades. 

Olmsted envisioned a sense of enlarged 
freedom for those who would enjoy the 
cool, green spaces set among the con- 
crete and pavement squares of our 
cities. The Congress has the opportunity 
to renew that commitment to a better 
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quality of life for our urban citizens by 
acting quickly to protect Olmsted’s work 
and his home. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks and Senator 
Brooxe’s remarks, the full text of the 
bill be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, New 
England has perhaps as dense a con- 
centration of historic places and build- 
ings as any region in this country. Those 
of us who live in this region like to feel 
that this simply refiects the enormous 
contribution made by New Englanders to 
the contours of American history. 

One New Englander of whom we are 
particularly proud is Frederick Law Olm- 
sted. Without question Mr. Olmsted is 
America’s premier landscape architect. 
His life spans the latter half of the 19th 
century and his work can be found in 
nearly every State in this Union. Indeed, 
his vision and sense of landscape has 
even shaped the very building in which 
we work, for he designed the Capitol 
grounds and the Capitol’s lovely terrace. 

Time does not permit a full listing 
of Mr. Olmsted’s impressive accomplish- 
ments, but I ask my colleagues to con- 
sider the following sampling which indi- 
cates just how varied and vast is his in- 
fluence throughout our Nation. He de- 
signed the park systems in Boston, New 
York, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and Roch- 
ester; he was the architect of individual 
parks in Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Louis- 
ville, and Charlestown; he was in part 
responsible for the formation of Yosemite 
National Park and for saving Niagara 
Falls; he designed the beautiful Biltmore 
estate in North Carolina and he was re- 
sponsible for several university land- 
scapes such as Stanford University in 
California. 

Luckily for Americans, most of Mr. 
Olmsted’s work has been painstakingly 
assembled in the Library of Congress. 
But a significant portion of his work still 
remains in Brookline, Mass., where he 
lived and worked for the last 20 years of 
his life and where his firm—Olmsted As- 
sociates, Inc.—continues to operate. 
There are literally thousands of plans, 
drawings, and photographs in his home 
and offices which document not only the 
brilliant work of Mr. Olmsted and his as- 
sociates but also the history of landscape 
architecture in its formative stages. 

Unfortunately, Olmsted Associates, 
Inc., can no longer assume the financial 
burden of this large, historic estate. And 
unless some alternative is forthcoming to 
keep the building and its valuable con- 
tents together, the firm has made it clear 
that they will have to take the extreme 
step of selling the contents to individual 
buyers, thereby dispersing forever this 
compact record of our most famous 
landscape architect. 

That is why the bill I am introducing 
today with my colleagues is so critically 
important. It would authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to purchase Mr. Olm- 
sted’s house and office and designate 
them a national historic site. I can think 
of nothing more fitting and timely than 
for this Congress to act in a positive 
fashion on this proposal. All of Frederick 
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Law Olmsted's valuable work must be af- 
forded permanent security under one 
roof so that his brilliance and vision can 
be preserved for future generations. 

S. 400 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is authorized 
to acquire by gift or by purchase with appro- 
priated or donated funds the lands, includ- 
ing improvements thereon, ‘in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, comprising the Frederick Law 
Olmsted Home and Office, together with such 
additional lands as the Secretary may deem 
necessary for the purpose of establishing the 
Frederick Law Olmsted Home and Office as a 
national historic site. In addition, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to acquire by gift or by 
purchase with appropriated or donated funds 
those materials as deemed appropriate for 
historic preservation which may include 
original drawings and prints and reproduc- 
tions, photographic negatives and prints, me- 
chanical and technical equipment, written 
and printed documents and reports, books 
and publications, libraries, memorabilia, and 
any other such material deemed appropriate 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The property including any of the 
aforementioned materials acquired by the 
Secretary under the first section of this Act 
shall constitute the Frederick Law Olmsted 
Home and Office National Historic Site. Such 
historic site shall be administered by the 
Secretary, through the National Park Service, 
subject to the provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Service, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 25, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the pres- 
ervation of historic American sites, build- 
ings, objects, and antiquities of national sig- 
nificance, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 21, 1935. 

Sec. 3. In furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with public and 
private agencies, institutions, organizations, 
and other entities to assist in the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of the aforemen- 
tioned properties and materials, or portions 
thereof, and to authorize such agencies, in- 
stitutions, organizations, and entities to 
utilize the facilities of, and any aforemen- 
tioned materials in, the Frederick Law Olm- 
sted Home and Office National Historic Site. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established the 
Frederick Law Olmsted Home and Office Ad- 
visory Commission (referred to in this sec- 
tion as the “Commission”). The Commission 
shall consist of thirteen members who shall 
have professional knowledge of, and concern 
for, the work of the Olmsted architecture 
firm, and who shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary as follows: 

(1) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects; 

(2) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the American Institute of 
Architects; 

(3) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the American Institute of 
Planners; 

(4) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Frederick Law Olmsted 
Papers; 

(5) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Olmsted Sesquicentennial 
Committee; 

(6) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Library of Congress; 

(7) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Archives of American Art; 

(8) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the National Gallery of Art; 
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(9) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Commission of Fine Arts; 

(10) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the National Endowment for 
the Arts; 

(11) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities; 

(12) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission; and 

(18) one member on the basis of a recom- 
mendation by the Smithsonian Institution. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Com- 
mission to advise and otherwise assist the 
Secretary in carrying out his duties under 
this Act, including, among others, the con- 
trol, protection, and conservation of such 
drawings, prints, reproductions, photographic 
negatives and prints, mechanical and techni- 
cal equipment, written and printed docu- 
ments, reports, books, publications, libraries, 
memorabilia, and other such materials re- 
ferred to in the first section of this Act. 

(c) Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation as such, but may be 
reimbursed by the Secretary for actual ex- 
penses incurred by them in carrying out 
their duties under this section. 

(d) The Secretary shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission to serve as 
Chairman. 

(e) Members of the Commission shall serve 
for terms of one year, but may be reap- 
pointed. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 403. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to provide a spe- 
cial Federal matching rate with respect 
to medical assistance provided to certain 
Indians. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, during the 
last Congress I introduced as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 3153, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1973, legislation which 
would have the effect of increasing Fed- 
eral matching payments for services pro- 
vided to Indian citizens under the 
medicaid program. This amendment was 
adopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and subsequently was approved by the 
Senate with the passage of H.R. 3153 on 
December 19, 1973. H.R. 3153 was sent to 
conference and as we are all aware, no 
action was taken, with the result that 
this amendment, as well as many others, 
died with the end of the 93d Congress. 
Since the subject of my amendment is of 
vital importance to States having 
medicaid programs I am urging its adop- 
tion again to facilitate its enactment. 

Mr. President, this legislation is de- 
signed to eliminate a major inequity in 
the administration of the medicaid pro- 
gram in States having large numbers of 
reservation Indian citizens. Under pres- 
ent Federal law, a State is required to 
contribute a portion of State funds to 
cover the costs of benefits provided to 
individuals participating in the medicaid 
program. The Indian Health Service, 
however, provides 100 percent financial 
support to those reservation Indian citi- 
zens who participate in the programs of 
the Indian Health Service. What has 
concerned a number of States and in 
particular, Arizona with its large Indian 
population, is the potential for financial 
problems should a large number of In- 
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dian citizens elect to participate in the 
medicaid program rather than in the 
programs delivered by the Indian Health 
Service. 

To alleviate this potential problem, I 
am proposing that services provided to 
reservation Indians under medicaid be 
reimbursed at a rate of 100 percent by 
the Federal Government. The effect of 
this proposal is to provide a rate of reim- 
bursement for service on the same basis 
as the Indian Health Service. 

This solution was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee in its consid- 
eration of H.R. 3153 and in doing so 
clearly indicated its understanding of the 
problem by indicating in the report ac- 
companying H.R. 3153, the following: 

The Committee notes that with respect to 
matters relating to Indians, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has traditionally assumed major 
responsibility. The Committee wishes to as- 
sure that a State's election to participate in 
the Medicaid program will not result in a 
lessening of Federal support of health care 
services for this population group, or that the 
effect of Medicaid coverage be to shift to 
States a financial burden previously borne by 
the Federal government. 


Mr. President, the conditions which 
prompted this amendment have not 
changed, but the need for this legislation 
has been increased especially with Ari- 
zona’s approval of legislation to establish 
a medicaid program. Arizona has been 
concerned, since the enactment of the 
medicaid program, with the financial 
implications that participation by the 
State would present to the State's finan- 
cial program. The result has been that 
the State did not approve legislation to 
enable it to participate in the medicaid 
program, 

Among the concerns the State felt 
would be harmful to its capacity to par- 
ticipate were the State matching re- 
quirements, mandated comprehensive 
health services, program regulations, 
and guidelines, and the participation by 
Indian citizens. These concerns, how- 
ever, have largely been modified in re- 
cent years, but the problem of Indian 
participation remained unresolved and 
represented a potential financial prob- 
lem of some magnitude unless corrective 
steps were taken. The State, however, 
did enact in its last legislative session, 
enabling legislation to permit the State 
to participate in medicaid and did so in 
belief that H.R. 3153 would be enacted 
into law, thus eliminating the last ob- 
stacle to the establishment of a medicaid 
program. However, with the problems 
associated with H.R. 3153, I am sub- 
mitting legislation in this Congress so 
that Arizona will be assured of financial 
protection should a large number of res- 
ervation Indians elect to participate in 
Arizona’s medicaid program when the 
State begins the delivery of services on 
October 1, 1975. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that. this 
legislation is not designed to assist Ari- 
zona alone, but rather to assist all States 
whose reservation Indian citizens are 
eligible for both Indian Health Service 
programs and medicaid services. It is 
simply unfair and inequitable to expect 
States to contribute State funds for sery- 
ices which Indian citizens can receive for 
free from the Indian Health Service. It 
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is in this context that my amendment 
would correct an obvious inequity. Not 
only does my amendment eliminate an 
inequity, it would restore some financial 
sanity to those States whose medicaid 
programs have had to operate with the 
existing situation. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that this 
is a fair and equitable solution to a prob- 
lem which can have serious financial 
complications if large numbers of Indian 
citizens should elect to participate in a 
State medicaid program. I urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt this bill. 


By Mr. FANNIN (for himself and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) : 

S. 404. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Arizona. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, today 
with Senator GOLDWATER I am introduc- 
ing a bill to establish a national ceme- 
tery in Arizona. 

The veteran population in Arizona has 
more than kept pace with the general 
population growth. Not only do we have 
thousands of native Arizonans who have 
served in our country’s Armed Forces, 
but we also have an exceptionally large 
number of retirees from other States. 

In October 1974 the last burial site 
in Prescott National Cemetery was 
claimed. At this time the nearest national 
cemeteries in which Arizona veterans can 
be buried are in Los Angeles and El Paso. 

Our veterans are proud of their serv- 
ice and many would like to be buried in 
a national cemetery. Families face a ter- 
rible decision as to whether to have a 
loved one buried in a national cemetery 
up to 400 miles away or in a cemetery 
in Arizona where the grave can be visited 
easily by surviving family. 

With vast amounts of federally owned 
land in Arizona, it would not be difficult 
to choose a site for establishment of a 
new national cemetery. Provision should 
be made for our veterans and their loved 
ones to be buried close to each other and 
in their chosen home State of Arizona. 

Mr. President, there is a particular 
need for a new national cemetery in 
Arizona and I hope this need will be met 
by speedy passage of this legislation. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. HELMS, and Mr. 
BELLMON) : 

S. 405. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement to taxpayers of all expenses, 
including court costs and legal and ac- 
counting fees, incurred by them in con- 
testing unwarranted second audits of 
their income tax liability. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill on behalf of the junior 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the senior Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES), the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hetms), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), and myself. 
This bill is almost identical to an amend- 
ment which I offered during debate on 
the tax reform bill in December of 1969— 
an amendment, incidentally, which was 
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agreed to by the Senate but later dropped 
from the conference report on the bill 
subsequently enacted that year. 

Briefly, the bill I offer today would 
provide for the reimbursement of court 
costs and legal and accounting fees in- 
curred by a taxpayer in defending 
against a second audit of his income tax 
liability in cases where the Government’s 
deficiency claim is not sustained. 

Mr. President, this bill deals with the 
situation wherein the IRS conducts a 
field audit of a taxpayer’s return, initial- 
ly concluding that there is no deficiency, 
and subsequently conducts a second audit 
in which a deficiency is asserted. In such 
cases, prior to the second audit, the IRS 
writes the taxpayer to inform him or her 
that no additional tax is due based on 
the first audit. Although the IRS has a 
firm statutory base for conducting the 
second audit, it seems inequitable that a 
taxpayer who has once been told in writ- 
ing that he is not liable for a tax de- 
ficiency may later be forced to incur 
considerable professional fees and court 
expenses to contest an IRS claim that 
ultimately proves to be unfounded. 

This bill in no way impinges upon 
the right of the Internal Revenue Service 
to conduct a second audit of a tax return. 
However, by requiring the IRS to bear 
the costs of professional fees incurred 
by the taxpayer in contesting a second 
audit in which the taxpayer ultimately 
prevails, it is hoped that the IRS will be 
deterred from asserting marginal sec- 
ond audit deficiencies. The measure will 
thus add a greater degree of certainty 
to the original audit. 

Mr. President, I should reiterate that 
the bill I proposed today has been agreed 
to previously by the Senate—during the 
1969 tax reform debate. However, the 
measure was dropped in the conference 
report on the 1969 Tax Act because the 
Treasury Department did not submit a 
report on the amendment. Moreover, 
when a similar measure was introduced 
by the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) in both the 92d and 93d Con- 
gresses, a report from the Department of 
Treasury was specifically requested so 
that the absence of a report could not 
be used as an excuse for failing to take 
action on the bill. Despite referral of the 
bill to the Treasury Department, no re- 
port was ever received by the Finance 
Committee. 

This year, I am hopeful that both the 
Treasury Department and the Office of 
Management and Budget, to which the 
bill was referred in the last Congress, will 
respond promptly to a request by the 
Finance Committee for comments. I am 
confident that the Treasury Department 
and the OMB will view this legislation 
with favor after examining it. 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 406. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to auth- 
orize the establishment of a Great Lakes 
regional office, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

GREAT LAKES MARAD REGIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
introduce today a bill to create a Great 
Lakes regional office within the Federal 
Maritime Administration. 
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Congress in 1970 took a landmark step 
in the Merchant Marine Act amend- 
ments of that year by officially designat- 
ing, for the first time, the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway as the “Nation’s 
fourth seacoast.” Congress also refi- 
nanced the Seaway debt in order to keep 
tolls at levels which would encourage 
Seaway utilization and, in addition, au- 
thorized Great Lakes shipping to par- 
ticipate equally with other forms of ship- 
ping in the construction and operating 
subsidy programs established under the 
act. Congress has further been respon- 
sive to the needs of this system by enact- 
ing and extending a winter navigation 
program which has as its goal year- 
around shipping on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Although there is today a Division of 
Great Lakes Shipping within the Mari- 
time Administration, and although this 
division has achieved some commend- 
able successes, the fact is that MARAD 
has never established an officially desig- 
nated Great Lakes regional office which 
would refiect the “fourth seacoast” 
status envisioned by Congress. With 
headquarter regional offices in San Fran- 
cisco serving west coast ports, in New 
York serving east coast ports and in 
New Orleans serving gulf ports, the 
Maritime Administration still remains 
essentially oriented toward salt-water 
shipping. In short, MARAD has a long 
way to go in recognizing the full poten- 
tial of the Great Lakes. 

The creation of a Great Lakes regional 
office together with the appointment of 
a director with specific responsibility for 
MARAD programs and activities within 
this eight-State region would in my 
opinion, achieve a needed step in this 
direction. The establishment of such an 
office would, for example, give Great 
Lakes interests better access to top 
MARAD management and policy deci- 
sions. It would facilitate programs de- 
signed to enhance winter navigation, 
pollution control, icebreaking technology, 
lock operations, ship-to-shore commu- 
nications, cargo handling and storage, 
and new docking techniques. Even more 
importantly, improved participation in 
top MARAD policy decisionmaking 
would result in increased trade develop- 
ment and U.S.-flag participation in for-- 
eign trade from the Great Lakes. 

Today, the average number of employ- 
ees assigned to each of the 3 sea- 
coast regional offices within MARAD is 
about 75, an average which is consider- 
ably higher than the relatively small 
number of persons assigned exclusively 
to Great Lakes activities. My bill, there- 
fore, directs not only that a Great Lakes 
regional office be established, but also 
that it be provided with a staff of size 
and grade comparable to the other re- 
gional offices within the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Of course, it is my intent 
that this office not work at cross pur- 
poses to, but rather in full cooperation’ 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation in order to further the 
accomplishment of goals which are of 
mutual interest. 

What happens on the Great Lakes is 
of extreme importance not only to the 
Port of Erie—a modern shipping com- 
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plex which makes significant employ- 
ment and tax contributions to Pennsyl- 
vania’s economy—but also to other 
Great Lakes ports in the geographic area 
that encompasses the States of Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and New York, Worth em- 
phasizing is the fact that at least 35 
percent of the Nation’s total exports are 
derived from this region each year; yet, 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Sea- 
way haye never benefited fully from this 
fact. 

Mr. President, I believe that the es- 
tablishment of a Great Lakes regional 
office within the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration is long overdue. I am hope- 
ful that Congress will move quickly to 
correct this inequity by enacting the leg- 
islation which I am introducing today. 


By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr, Moss, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
STEVENS, and Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 408. A bill to repeal exemptions in 
the antitrust laws relating to fair trade 
laws. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on De- 
member 3, 1974, I introduced S. 4203, a 
bill to repeal exemptions in the antitrust 
laws relating to fair trade laws. The 
bill was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but did not receive consideration 
due to the short time remaining in the 
93d Congress. : 

Today, I introduce the same bill in a 
different environment. 

In the 8 short weeks since the bill was 
first introduced, an alarming deteriora- 
tion has occurred in our economy. Infla- 
tion, formerly public enemy No. 1, has 
given way to recession as our major prob- 
lem. Unemployment has increased dra- 
matically. The gross national product— 
GNP—has declined precipitously. Yet, 
inflation continues at almost the same 
pace. Laast year, we experienced an in- 
fiation rate of 12.2 percent, the highest 
since price controls were removed at the 
end of the Second World War. 

We face an increasing dilemma. Many 
proposals made to reduce inflation will 
-increase the recession. And, almost all of 
the ideas put forth to bring us out of the 
recession will do so at the cost of re- 
heating the inflationary tendencies we 
have tried to check. But the legislation I 
propose today is straightforward and un- 
complicated. By ending fair trade laws, 
we can reduce consumer prices by $2.1 
billion annually without compounding 
the problems of recession. A blow can be 
struck at inflation without exacerbating 
the recession. And we can do this by 
lessening the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the marketplace, by freeing the 
forces of competition, rather than by 
wadding another layer of redtape to an 
already overburdened economy. 

I will not repeat the history of fair 
trade legislation or the rationale for rid- 
ding our system of this costly anachro- 
nism. Rather, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of the bill 
and the full text of my remarks of De- 
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cember 3 be printed at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BROOKE. Let me add that I have 
been tremendously heartened by the 
positive support this bill has received. 
Such groups as the Cooperative League 
of the United States, Congress Watch, 
the Smaller Manufacturers Council of 
Pittsburgh, and the Smaller Business 
Association of New England have en- 
dorsed it. Many individuals from across 
the country have written to voice their 
support, I have been particularly heart- 
ened by the prospect that the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary hopes 
to schedule hearings within a month. 

I am encouraged to have received word 
this morning that the administration 
fully supports my bill and will work for 
its prompt enactment. I am grateful to 
the President for his forthright stand 
and look forward to working with the 
administration in this effort to reduce 
prices for America’s consumers. 

In the weeks ahead, we will hear many 
debates on economic policy and on the 
course our country should take. There 
will be honest differences of opinion. I 
hope and trust that removing the burden 
of fair trade—of legalized price fixing— 
from the American consumer is one 
course of action on which we can all 
agree and can take forthwith. 

Exurerr 1 

Double digit inflation is now haunting the 
American consumer. In the past six 
months the Consumer Price Index has risen 
an average of one and one-half percent a 
month; in the past seven years the cost of 
living has spiraled by almost fifty percent. 
Dollar wages have increased at a brisk seven 
percent rate over the past two years, but 
prices have increased even more, We are ex- 
periencing the sharpest decline of consumer 
buying power since the removal of World 
War II price controls. It is now time for the 
Congress of the United States to seize the 
initiative and attack our number one en- 
emy—Inflation. 

President Ford has held a summit con- 
ference on inflation out of which haye come 
many ideas for fighting inflation. In his 
economic address to the Congress following 
the conference, the President presented his 
legislative proposals. The Congress showed 
itself capable of acting with speed and in- 
cisiveness in at least one instance. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1974, Senator Cranston and I 
introduced The Home Purchase Assistance 
Act of 1974 to provide needed mortgage funds 
for the suffering home buyer and housing in- 
dustry. Just 35 days later, on October 15th, 
the final version of the bill had been reported 
to the fioor of both Houses, debated, differ- 
ences resolved, and passed by the Congress. 
On October 18th, President Ford signed the 
bill into law. Congress had perceived a need, 
found a solution, and acted. 

Today, I am introducing another anti- 
inflationary measure that I hope will com- 
mand the same cooperation and result in 
the same incisive and affirmative action. This 
legislation repeals resale price maintenance 
laws. It ends fair trade. 

Fair trade laws, also known as resale price 
maintenance or quality stabilization laws, 
have been in effect since the depression. In 
simple terms, they allow a manufacturer to 
enter into an agreement with a retailer set- 
ting the minimum price at which his identi- 
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fiable product may be sold. California passed 
the first law in 1931 and most states followed 
soon after. It became apparent, however, 
that these state laws when applied to inter- 
state commerce, violated federal antitrust 
laws. Thus, in 1937, Congress passed the 
Miller-Tydings Act granting state fair trade 
laws an exemption from the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. In 1952, the McGuire Act granted 
state fair trade laws exemption from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, thus legalizing 
non-signer provisions. These provisions, 
which had been enacted by some states, per- 
mit a manufacturer to sign a single fair trade 
agreement with one retailer, and then enforce 
the agreement against all other retailers in 
the state, even though they were not parties 
to the contract. 

At the present time, 13 states have valid 
non-signer provisions (Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin). In addi- 
tion, 23 other states have fair trade laws 
without non-signer provisions (Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia). 
In all, 36 states have some form of fair trade 
laws currently in being. 

The Miller-Tydings Act and the McGuire 
Act are permissive statutes. They allow 
states to enact laws that would otherwise be 
in violation of federal statutes. In effect, 
they permit states to regulate goods that are 
in interstate commerce. They provide a fed- 
eral umbrella for restrictive state laws. To- 
day, I propose we remove that umbrella and 
thus nullify the state laws as they apply to 
interstate commerce. I propose that we get 
the Federal government out of the market- 
place and permit competition rather than 
restrictive private agreements to fix prices. 

It is important to note that neither the 
federal nor the state government actually 
enforce any fair trade agreements. Should a 
manufacturer discover that a valid fair trade 
agreement into which he has entered is being 
violated, he must go to court and sue for 
damages. The government plays no role in 
this action. 

Exponents of fair trade agreements base 
their arguments on the economic and social 
conditions that prevailed almost a half cen- 
tury ago. In the first part of the 20th cen- 
tury, this country underwent its gravest 
and most prolonged depression during which 
real income fell by more than 30 percent, 
unemployment rose from 3 to 25 percent and 
more than 200,000 business firms failed. 
The country was desperate for a remedy so 
when resale price maintenance was proposed 
as a panacea to the country’s grave prob- 
lems, and argued with logic that appeared 
to be valid, it was quickly embraced. 

Resale price maintenance has long been 
touted as our savior from the eyils of pred- 
atory price cutting as a form of competi- 
tion in which a retail firm lowers its prices 
in order to draw business away from ‘ts 
competitors and eliminat> them from the 
market. Once the predatory firm estab- 
lirhes control over the market and some- 
how prevents any new firms from entering, 
it then raises prices in order to gain monop- 
olistic profits. Thus, it is argued, that while 
in the short run the consumer will obtain 
goods at low prices, in the long run prices 
will be higher and the number of stores 
selling and servicing these goods will be 
lower. Exponents of resale price maintenance 
often argue that fair trade acts as a coun- 
tervailing force to the market power of chain 
and discount stores. These outlets are often 
unjustifiably accused of bait merchandising 
and plotting to destroy independent retail 
outlets. However, exponents always fail ‘+o 
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note that there are already state and fed- 
eral laws prohibiting false and misleading 
advertising, including the use of “bait and 
switch” and other discredited ruses. It is 
true that chain stores give retailers a run 
for their money by instituting more efficient 
marketing techniques and offering less frills. 
But this should be seen as a challenge to 
the less efficient retailers to develop new 
merchandising techniques, rather than as 
a threat to their existence. However, the 
evidence, including Justice Department and 
other studies, amply documents the fact that 
more business failures occur in fair trade 
states than in non-fair trade states—proving 
that fair trade does not prevent business 
failures. 

The most persuasive study supporting this 
assertion was done by Professor Stewart 
Munro Lee of Geneva College and reported in 
the Spring, 1965, volume of the Journal of 
Retailing. Professor Lee wrote that his “data 
show no perceptible effect of fair trade laws 
on the total number of retail stores, the 
number of drug stores, or on the rates of 
failure in retailing in general or in the drug 
trade. Indeed, when one examines the de- 
tails of this table closely, it appears that, 
if anything, the fair trade laws have opposite 
effects to those claimed.” 

This system of state resale price mainte- 
nance which is permitted by Federal law re- 
duces competition and restricts our system 
of free enterprise at all levels of product dis- 
tribution. The United States Department of 
Justice has estimated that resale price main- 
tenance increases prices on fair traded goods 
by 18 to 27 percent—many economists feel 
that this increases the consumer price index 
by nearly 20 percent, Conservatively, this 
costs the American consumer over 2 billion 
dollars a year in higher prices, For example, 
a set of golf clubs that lists for $220 can be 
purchased in non-fair trade areas for $136; 
a $49 electric shaver sells for $32; a $1,360 
component stereo system can be obtained 
for $915 and a $560 19’’ color television sells 
for $483. The marketing techniques that 
have been established by chain and dis- 
count stores reduce the markup on con- 
sumer goods to 10 or 20 percent rather than 
the standard 40 to 60 percent. This is, of 
course, important to all consumers, but par- 
ticularly to the 23 million low income people 
in the United States. 

In the January 1969, Economic Report of 
the President, itt was estimated that fair 
trade then cost consumers $1.5 billion an- 
anually. When that figure is updated by 
the Consumer Index, it reveals that Amer- 
ican consumers are now paying a hidden 
subsidy of $2.1 billion a year for fair trade. 
To remove that $2.1 billion unnecessary bur- 
den from our economy would be one of the 
most immediate anti-inflationary steps we 
could take, 

Professor Hendrik S. Houthakker of Har- 
vard, a former member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, wrote an ar- 
ticle entitled, “A Positive Strategy Against 
Inflation” in the Wall Street Journal of 
July 30, 1974. Professor Houthakker wrote, 
“Our economy has to be made less prone to 
inflation and more responsive to anti-infla- 
tionary policies. This means, in particular, 
that institutional barriers to price declines 
have to be removed ... ”. Specifically, 
Professor Houthakker wrote that we could 
curb inflation by, among other actions, abol- 
ishing resale price maintenance. 

At the same time, the respected publica- 
tion of the Consumers Union, “Consumer 
Reports” ran an article in its November issue 
entitled, “Good-Bye to Good Buys in Audio 
Equipment?”, Following the article was an 
editorial entitled, “What's Pair about Fair 
Trade Laws?”. The article observed that fair 
trade “confers price fixing power on private 
individuals without any recourse for public 
review of these pricing decisions. While the 
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Governor of New York, Vice-Presidential 
designee Nelson Rockefeller described fair 
trade as ‘an affront to the American system 
of competitive free enterprise’, Rockefeller 
advocates repeal of existing fair trade laws. 
So does CT.” 

Aside from its inflationary effect, one of 
the most persuasive arguments against re- 
sale price maintenance is that it tends to 
freeze the channels of distribution and re- 
tard the advancement of technology. Fair 
trade heips protect those retail outlets that 
are unwilling or unable to improve their 
methods of operation. By restricting com- 
petition in price, fair trade provides for com- 
petition on the basis of advertising, sales- 
manship, and nonessential services. A Ca- 
nadian committee set up to study the prob- 
lem of resale price maintenance stated that: 
“The crux of the problem of resale mainte- 
nance, is whether the consumer should reap 
the benefits of the most efficient forms of re- 
tailing or . . . should be forced to pay more 
in order to make retailing .. . a more com- 
fortable occupation . . .”. 

In the past, the most vocal support for 
fair trade legislation has been from the 
small business community. It is this sector 
of our economy, it has been argued, that 
would be most injured by weakening or re- 
pealing fair trade. Yet, one of the most active 
and highly respected small business organi- 
zations in the country, the Smaller Business 
Association of New England (SBANE), vigor- 
ously supports the repeal of fair trade laws. 
In a statement issued on November 14, 1974, 
Oliver O. Ward, President of SBANE, called 
fair trade laws anti-competitive and obsolete. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full text 
of the SBANE statement be printed in the 
Record immediately following the printing 
of the text of the bill. 

Businessmen making transactions must 
have the freedom to change their prices; to 
increase or decrease sales as they see fit. It is 
the price of the goods to which suppliers and 
consumers react, We must permit the retailer 
to establish the level of service and extras 
that he wants to include with the product 
along with the right to set the selling price. 
To permit the manufacturer the right of 
price fixing places the entire chain of distri- 
bution in a straitjacket. 

Resale price maintenance stifies innovation 
and forces production in the wrong direction. 
It is amply documented that resale price 
maintenance forces entrepreneurs to engage 
in inefficient promotional campaigns in order 
to develop volume—that is costly for both 
the businessman and the consumer. 

The consumer, the businessman and the 
country are all best served by a dynamic and 
competitive system of marketing. We cannot 
on the one hand celebrate the beauties of 
free competition and then squelch it the 
moment it benefits consumers. Competition 
forces retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers to provide the consumer the most for his 
money. A repeal of the fair trade laws will 
stimulate an Increase in productive efficiency. 
This coupled with increased volume due to 
lower prices will provide all levels of distri- 
bution with increased profits while providing 
the consumer more goods at lower prices. 

Resale price maintenance has brought 
about three major distortions in our econ- 
omy. They are: 1) artificially high prices; 
2) restraint of innovation and efficiency; and 
3) an increased reliance on costly promo- 
tional devices that increase prices. 

There has been a good deal of talk in the 
past few months about biting the bullet to 
stop inflation. The time has come to stop 
talking and to act, Strong opinion has deyel- 
oped throughout the country to decrease the 
role of the Federal government in business 
activities so that the economy can react to 
normal market forces. The 1930's were a time 
of trauma when order in the marketplace was 
desired regardiess of cost. The 1970's and the 
decades ahead are a different time with dif- 
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ferent institutions and different problems 
requiring different solutions. Now is the time 
to rid the economy of inflation-causing, com- 
petition-depressing, artificial encumbrances. 

Fair trade legislation was an idea whose 
time had come and has now gone. 
STATEMENT OF OLIVER O. WARD, PRESIDENT OF 

SBANE 

SBANE supports legislation sponsored by 
Senator Edward Brooke to repeal the Fair 
Trade Laws because they are a strict form 
of price maintenance which is anti-competi- 
tive and not in the public interest, We be- 
lieve that not only are the laws obsolete, but 
through the years, their enforcement has be- 
come almost non-existent in many states. 

At a time when consumer dissatisfaction 
is at its highest level in 25 years, and the 
small business community is mounting sub- 
stantial efforts to re-examine, and wher- 
ever possible, abolish over-zealous federal 
legislation, it would seem that the Fair 
Trade Laws repeal would be a good begin- 
ning. 

In an October meeting that representatives 
of SBANE held with President Ford and oth- 
er small business organizations, President 
Ford noted with concern an increase in the 
apparent alarm in the business community 
over regulatory agencies and promised that 
his Administration would come to grips with 
bureaucracy. Senator Brooke’s legislation is 
most welcome. 

Many large companies have traditionally 
favored Fair Trade Laws on the basis of 
thelr sheltering effect on the small retailer 
from the big discounters. We believe that 
small businesses in the retail field can be 
competitive and thrive through the flexibil- 
ity and extra service available from the 
neighborhood small retail establishment. 

Laws should not protect inefficient small 
businesses from the open market and the 
overall benefits of the repeal of the Fair 
Trade Laws and a return to a more competi- 
tive free enterprise system, is a legislative 
action to everyone’s benefit. 


S. 408 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies”, approved July 2, 
1890, as amended (15 U.S.C. 1), is amended 
by striking out the colon preceding the first 
proviso in the first sentence and all that fol- 
lows before the period at the end of such 
sentence. 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs (2)—(5) of section 5(a) 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 45(a)), are repealed. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective 90 days following the 
date on which thig Act ts enacted. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself 
and Mr. STEVENSON) : 

S. 409. A bill to amend the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act to confer 
additional authority on the Council with 
respect to the prices of commodities and 
services, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

COUNCIL ON WAGE AND PRICE STABILITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson) I am 
today introducing legislation to strength- 
en the inflation fighting powers of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

The Proxmire-Stevenson bill would re- 
quire prenotification of wage or price 
increases which would significantly in- 
crease inflation, give the Council power 
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to subpena key information, and provide 
for a 60-day delay before the wage or 
price increase could go into effect. This 
would give the Council and the President 
time to use the great powers of the Presi- 
dent's office to persuade those involved to 
forgo the increase if they were not 
justified. 


NO NEED FOR STANDBY CONTROLS 


Mr. President, it is not necessary for 
Congress to enact legislation providing 
for any form of standby wage and price 
controls at this time. Two-thirds of the 
recent inflation has been caused by a 
handful of industries who exercise enor- 
mous economic power such as steel, 
chemicals, nonferrous metals, food proc- 
essors and distributors, and oil. Anti-in- 
flation legislation should be tailored to 
the precise inflationary problem we face 
rather than a shotgun approach which 
would attempt to control every mom- 
and-pop grocery store, the prices of every 
small farmer at the local feed lot or 
country elevator, or the profits of every 
small foundry or clothing store. 

As we attempt to legislate for the fu- 
ture, it is important that we acknowledge 
the forces that have led to this current 
economic situation so that we can bet- 
ter understand why we are facing both 
record levels of inflation and recession. 
Only then can we begin to strive intelli- 
gently to regain the health of our econ- 
omy. 

The facts of the last year show that 
“wage push” did not contribute to infla- 
tion. In fact, the real purchasing power 
of the American workers declined dur- 
ing 1974. Corporations, especially those 
in the concentrated industries, increased 
prices far more than justified by the rela- 
tively small increases in wages, and 
thereby were able to achieve alltime rec- 
ord levels of profits in a time of falling 
demand. 

PROFIT AND PROFITS IN CONCENTRATED 
INDUSTRIES 

Let me review the pricing and profit 
picture for a few concentrated industries. 
Wholesale prices for the year 1974 rose 
by 57 percent for refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, 83 percent for industrial chemicals, 
38 percent for iron and steel, and 21 per- 
cent on processed foods and feeds while 
the prices received by farmers for their 
products actually declined. If we now 
turn to percent change‘in profits for the 
first three quarters of 1974 versus the 
first three quarters of 1973 we find that 
these same industries were outstanding 
performers in the profit race. Profits were 
up 66 percent for the oil and coal sector; 
profits were up 99 percent in the steel in- 
dustry; profits were up 56 percent in the 
chemical field, and retail food profits 
were up by 48 percent. 

It is clear that inflation is centered in 
a few concentrated industries and we 
need to strengthen the power of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability to 
deal with these sectors rather than to 
reimpose across-the-board wage and 
price controls. 

Controls achieve short-term price sta- 
bility at the cost of creating shortages 
and finally black markets. Another large 
Federal bureaucracy will have to be 
formed to answer questions which for 
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the most part, market forces answer more 
effectively. The market forces, by the 
changing of the relative price of goods 
and services, help decide what shall be 
produced, in what quantity and where. 
The more you artificially control the 
market, the less responsive to change be- 
comes our economy. 

Mr. President, I believe our bill repre- 
sents a reasonable middle ground ap- 
proach between the overly cumbersome 
and distorting requirements of complete 
controls and the too limited powers now 
possessed by the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability. 

REPORTS AND SUBPENA 


The Proxmire-Stevenson bill would 
authorize the Council to require periodic 
reports and to subpena information and 
witnesses whenever necessary to review 
and monitor inflationary wage and price 
increases. 

This provision makes certain that the 
Council is able to receive all the records 
and statistics it needs to fully review a 
change in wages or prices. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The Council would be required to make 
the reports and information obtained 
during its reviews and hearings available 
for public inspection unless the Council 
determines such disclosure would impose 
undue competitive disadvantages on the 
party submitting the information. The 
ability to make a large part of the in- 
formation public will result in a more 
informed citizen debate and gives the 
President a freer hand in presenting his 
case to the American people if he feels 
a wage or price increase is not justified. 

In addition, the availability of cost, 
price, and profit information also should 
help to keep prices down by attracting 
new entrants into an industry showing 
high profits. This would mean greater 
competition, increased supply, and lower 
prices to the consumer. 

PRENOTIFICATION 


The bill allows the Council to require 
up to a 30-day prenotification with re- 
spect to price increases by firms with 
sales in excess of $250 million a year and 
with respect to wage increases affecting 
more than 5,000 employees. When a wage 
settlement is reached through the collec- 
tive bargaining process, the Council may 
require joint notification not more than 
5 days after the agreement goes into 
effect. In addition, the Council would 
require prenotification by any other par- 
ties, wherever it found that a wage or 
price increase by those parties might sig- 
nificantly increase inflation. 

This section of the bill “allows” but 
does not require the Council to have the 
concentrated industries in the economy 
prenotify wage and price increases. Even 
if the Council decided to require all firms 
with sales over $250 million a year to 
prenotify, if we exclude financial and 
utility companies, the total number of 
covered firms would be only around 600. 
Only 350 labor contracts would be cov- 
ered if the Council decided to have all 
wage settlements affecting over 5,000 
employees prenotified. It seems certain 
the Council will not decide to have all of 
the firms report on wage and price in- 
creases. For example, only a few labor 
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contracts for more than 5,000 workers 
will come up this year. 

In addition, this section of the bill 
gives the Council the power to monitor 
the wage and price behavior of some 
smaller firms and employees’ organiza- 
tion which might become, or are, the 
standards for an entire industry or geo- 
graphical area of the Nation. The Coun- 
cil might be able to stop a serious and 
inflationary ripple effect by reviewing a 
few key wage settlements and price in- 
creases. 

DELAY POWER 

The Council would be authorized to 
delay for up to 60 days any proposed 
price or wage increase which it deter- 
mines could “significantly increase in- 
flation.” 

This section of the bill is similar to 
the proposal of Dr. Arthur Burns, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. I 
believe it is essential that the Council 
have this power. It is not the power of 
long-term control or rollback or veto. 

What delay does do, is to give the 
Council a chance to conduct public hear- 
ings and scrutiny of wage and price in- 
creases. It gives the Council and the 
President time to intensify public 
opinion against an inflationary price or 
wage increase. 

In addition, the power to delay placed 
in the hands of the Council and the 
President a weapon which could be used 
effectively in bargaining with corpora- 
tions or unions over the size of a price 
or wage increase. Specifically, the Coun- 
cil or the President can give a corpora- 
tior. the choice of receiving a somewhat 
lower price increase immediately or forc- 
ing them to wait 60 days to receive the 
full price increase announced. Many 
firms might decide it is better to get 
some price increases now rather than 
have to wait the full 60 days. I believe 
the delay power strengthens the hand of 
the President and the Council in this 
very important manner. 

Some people will ask why not give the 
President the power to roll back as well 
as delay inflationary price and wage in- 
creases? The answer is that in addition 
to the delay power included in the bill, 
the President has great power to act if 
the President and Coxncil find that a 
wage or price increase in an industry 
which would significantly increase infla- 
tion is unjustified. The President can and 
should bring the parties in and have a 
face to face talk with them in the Oval 
Office. He can examine their defense con- 
tracts, their Federal subsidies, the alloca- 
tion of scarce materials to them, and the 
myriads of concessions, privileges, fran- 
chises, and other favors the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to bestow upon them. 

In final analysis, if all Presidential at- 
tempts at reason and persuasion fail, the 
President can call upon Congress for au- 
thority to roll back the specific increases 
in a particular industry during the 60 day 
period of delay. I believe this approach 
is much better than giving the President 
broad and general powers of rollback and 
control. 

EXTENDING THE LIFE OF THE COUNCIL 


The bill would extend the life of the 
Council until September 30, 1977, in order 
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to make it easier for the Council to at- 
tract capable people to join its staff. 

While I am fully aware of the serious 
budget problems this Government faces, 
I believe the extra $3 million per year au- 
thorized in my bill for the Council is 
taxpayers’ money very well spent. I 
believe the benefits will far exceed the 
costs in this case. The Council will be 
able to increase its staff from 40 to about 
100 because of the increased funding. I 
believe this increase in staff will allow the 
Council to fully and carefully perform its 
expanded duties to the Nation’s fight for 
economic stability and security. 

The final section of the bill involves 
the reassertion of jurisdiction by the 
committee of legislation providing for 
the control of the prices of certain com- 
modities as provided for in the Standing 
Rules of the Senate and in the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 which origi- 
nated in the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. President, our bill does not reim- 
pose across-the-board controls; nor does 
it apply to the whole economy. It is di- 
rected toward big business and big labor. 
It tries to insure that price and wage 
increases in the concentrated sector of 
the economy are consistent with the Na- 
tion’s twin goals for fighting inflation 
and recession. 

I urge my colleagues to join us in this 
program to strengthen the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability without de- 
stroying the market system which has 
brought, and will again bring, great eco- 
nomic progress to our Nation. 
WAGE-PRICE LEGISLATION AIMED AT CURBING 

‘IRRESPONSIBLE’ INCREASES 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, to- 
day I join with Senator Proxmrre in in- 
troducing a bill to strengthen the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability. This 
legislation is needed in order to give the 
Council the tools it needs to do an effec- 
tive job in carrying out its mandate and 
to help in the fight against inflation and 
recession. 

Despite the deepening recession, infla- 
tion continues to plague the economy. 
The most dramatic drop in economic ac- 
tivity in the last 30 years has failed to 
halt the rise in prices. In the face of de- 
clining consumer spending, failing GNP, 
and an unemployment rate of over 7 
percent, prices continue to escalate. In- 
creases in 1974 were the steepest in 30 
years. Over the past year, automakers, 
steelmakers, and sugar producers have 
all boosted prices sharply. The expected 
forces of supply and demand fail to 
work, as declining demand and slacken- 
ing economic activity are accompanied 
by continually rising prices. As a result, 
inflation continues and, in turn, causes 
recession. As more income is spent on the 
inflated cost of essentials such as fuel, 
food and shelter, less is available for ex- 
penditure in other sectors, which then 
experience recession. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility was created to identify the causes 
of inflation, expose inflationary behavior 
to public scrutiny, and temper irrespon- 
sible wage and price increases. To fulfill 
its mandate, the Council is required to 
review and analyze economic concentra- 
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tion, anticompetitive practices, and the 
inflationary impact of Governmental pol- 
icies and programs. It is required to work 
with labor and management in sectors of 
the economy having special economic 
problems in order to improve the struc- 
ture of collective bargaining as well as 
to improve the performance of those 
sectors in restraining prices. The Coun- 
cil is required to improve wage and price 
data bases in order to improve collective 
bargaining and encourage price restraint. 
It is required to conduct public hearings 
in order to provide public scrutiny of in- 
flationary problems. And it is required 
to monitor the economy as a whole by 
acquiring reports on wages, costs, pro- 
ductivity, prices, sales, profits, imports, 
and exports. 

This is a monumental task and one for 
which the Council is presently ill 
equipped, despite the commendable ef- 
forts to date of Dr. Albert Rees, the Di- 
rector of the Council. 

The Council has no authority to com- 
pel disclosure of the information neces- 
sary to determine whether wage and 
price increases are justified. It has no 
authority to acquire the information ne- 
cessary to an analysis of wage and price 
data bases, economic concentration, or 
anticompetitive practices. It has no au- 
thority to compel reports on wages, costs, 
productivity, prices, sales, profits, im- 
ports, and exports despite the fact that 
the Council must acquire such reports 
in order to monitor the economy. The 
most it can do is ask for the informa- 
tion and hope for cooperation. And it has 
no authority to stop increases which are 
in fact without justification, despite their 
serious inflationary impact. All it can do 
is jawbone. But its powers are so mini- 
mal that its jawbone is without bite. In 
short, the Council is largely window 
dressing. It cannot address the growing 
concentrations of economic power in the 
hands of powerful interests which act 
contrary to the public good. 

The bill which Senator PROXMIRE and 
I are introducing today will rectify this 
unsatisfactory situation. It will give the 
Council the authority it needs to be ef- 
fective in identifying and determining 
the causes of inflationary wage and price 
increases, and it will give it the power it 
needs to help forestall irresponsible in- 
flationary behavior. 

The major provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

First, it would authorize the Council 
to require periodic reports and to sub- 
pena information and witnesses when 
necessary to carry out the Council's 
statutory responsibilities. This would 
make possible the acquisition of infor- 
mation necessary to determine accurately 
such matters as the reasons for any in- 
crease, the extent to which such increases 
reflect the forces of supply and demand, 
the extent to which economic concen- 
tration or anticompetitive practices are 
responsible for the increase, and the 
adequacy of available data in analyzing 
inflationary behavior in various sectors 
of the economy. 

Second, it would give the Council the 
authority to delay for up to 60 days any 
price or wage increase which would or 
could significantly increase inflation. 
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Such authority is essential if the Coun- 
cil is to have an opportunity to deter- 
mine the basis of any such increase, the 
extent to which it may be justified, and 
the need for remedial action. Such delay 
would give the Council, the President, 
and the Congress time to fashion appro- 
priate remedies before the public is made 
to suffer the consequences of irrespon- 
sible inflationary behavior. It would also 
afford the pressure of public opinion 
time to effect restraint. 

Third, the bill would give the Council 
authority to require firms with gross 
sales in excess of $250 million to notify 
the Council of proposed price increases 
30 days prior to the effective date of such 
increase. In addition, the bill would au- 
thorize similar prenotification from em- 
ployers with respect to wage increases 
affecting more than 5,000 employees. 
Both provisions are essential to the effec- 
tive exercise of the delay authority 
which would be granted by the bill. 

Fourth, the bill would increase the 
Council's authorization by $3 million per 
year, extend its life to September 30, 
1977, and provide that future directors 
be confirmed by the Senate. This would 
permit the Council to continue its work 
for an additional 2-year period and ex- 
pand its presently meager staff capability 
of less than 40 persons, who cannot begin 
to monitor a trillion and a half dollar 
economy adequately. In addition, Senate 
confirmation of any future Director 
would insure that the Council is sensitive 
to the views of the Congress and the 
people on important matters affecting 
the economy. 

And finally, the bill would require the 
Council to control the price of domestic 
old oil at a level equal to its price on 
January 1, 1975, and new oil at a price 
no higher than 70 percent of the aver- 
age world market price for crude oil 
during the period January 1 through 
January 14, 1975. This is necessary to 
prevent energy-induced inflation and 
windfall profits for the major oil com- 
panies. 

In the months—and possibly years— 
ahead, the Nation will continue to labor 
under the burden of strong inflationary 
influences. The double-digit inflation 
which has plagued the country over the 
past few years will continue to generate 
substantial cost-push pressures for some 
time to come. The President's plan to 
impose a $3 per barrel tax on petroleum 
and to deregulate oil and gas prices could 
add as much as 4 percent to the general 
increase in prices over the next year. If 
we are to avoid across-the-board wage 
and price controls, we need tools to iden- 
tify irresponsible inflationary behavior, 
expose it to public scrutiny, and provide 
time to devise measures to prevent in- 
creases from triggering a new inflation- 
ary spiral. A strengthened Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, with the 
powers and resources conveyed by this 
bill, will give us such tools. 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S.410. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act for 
all workers age 65 and over. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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REPEALING THE MEANS TEST OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to reintroduce today a bill 
to completely repeal the earnings limi- 
tation on social security benefits paid to 
workers who are age 65 and older and 
to their dependents. By “earnings lim- 
itation” I am speaking of the penalty im- 
posed on persons who are otherwise 
eligible for social security payments, but 
who earn more than $2,520 per year. 

As the law now stands, a recipient re- 
ceiving social security is denied $1 for 
every $2 he earns over the $2,520 exempt 
amount, until his benefits are cut off 
completely. The only exclusion is for 
persons 72 and older. 

Mr. President, I will say again what 
I have said so often in the past about 
this penalty: “It is a shameful robbery 
by the law of our senior citizens.” 

First, I believe the American working 
man and woman has ben led by his Gov- 
ernment to believe that social security 
benefits will be theirs “as a matter of 
right” when they reach a specific age. 
Workers have been told over and over 
through the years of the fact that they 
have earned a right to a benefit because 
of the payroll deductions from their own 
salaries and on their behalf by their em- 
ployers. 

Mr. President, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and its defenders can hedge 
and hem and haw as much as they want 
about what these promises mean, but as 
understood by the working man and 
woman they were pledges that the sched- 
uled benefits will be paid automatically 
to workers once they reach the statutory 
annuity age. 

Mr. President, I reject the argument 
by supporters of the earnings limitation 
who say that social security was set up to 
insure against the loss of earnings. In 
this view, if a person does not stop work- 
ing at 65, he suffers no loss of earnings 
and is entitled to no benefits. 

This is preposterous. It overlooks the 
fact that many persons who continue 
working at age 65 or older cannot afford 
to retire. It overlooks the fact that per- 
sons who had placed equivalent amounts 
to those of their own payroll deductions, 
and their employers for them, into pri- 
vate investments will be paid more 
at the same annuity age regardless of 
their continued employment. 

If true, this interpretation would also 
overlook the fact that, according to the 
system’s advisory council, benefits will be 
paid “without the necessity of establish- 
ing need.” Social security advisory coun- 
cils have also pledged that “this is not a 
program of governmental aid given to the 
individual.” But if a worker must show 
that he has a need for benefits because 
he has suffered a loss of earnings, then 
the program is transformed into a needs 
test and payments are not being made in 
the spirit of an earned right. 

Nor are benefits being paid to a worker 
in a manner “which safeguards his free- 
dom of action,” as promised by past of- 
ficial spokesmen for the social security 
system. If a worker must quit work in 
order to receive his benefits, it can 
hardly be said that his freedom of action 
has been given any consideration at all. 
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Mr. President, the most current esti- 
mate I can get from the Government as 
to the total number of individuals aged 
65 through 71 who will be adversely af- 
fected because of the means test is a 
minimum of 2 million workers and their 
dependents. About 600,000 workers in 
this age group will have all of their 
family benefits for 1975 withheld because 
of the penalty. An additional 800,000 
workers aged 65 through 71 will have 
some of their family benefits for 1975 
withheld because of the restriction. 
Moreover, there are in the same age 
group approximately 600,000 workers 
receiving full benefits but who are in- 
tentionally holding their wage earnings 
down because of the penalty. 

Mr. President, regardless of how large 
the group of citizens is who will benefit 
from this change, and to me, 2 million 
citizens is a sizable group, I contend the 
means test is wrong and believe its repeal 
would be welcomed by all of our older 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill which I am 
introducing be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 410 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subsections (c) (1), (d)(1), (f£)(1), and (j) 
of section 203 of the Social Security Act are 
each amended by striking out “seventy-two” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sixty-five”. 

(b) Section (h)(1)(A) of section 203 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “the age 
of 72” and “age 72” and inserting in lieu 
thereof in each instance “age 65”. 

(c) The heading of subsection (J) of sec- 
tion 203 of such Act is amended by striking 
out “Seventy-two” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Sixty-five”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to taxable years ending after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 411. A bill to provide tax relief for 
condominium owners, howeowner’s asso- 
ciations, and cooperative housing corpo- 
rations. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EXEMPTING FROM DOUBLE TAXATION THE RESERVE 
FUNDS OF CONDOMINIUM OWNERS, HOUSING 
ASSOCIATIONS AND COOPERATIVE HOUSING 
CORPORATIONS 
Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 

am today reintroducing a much-needed 
bill to provide tax relief for condominium 
housing associations, community home- 
owner associations, and cooperative 
housing corporations, 

My bill would exempt from double tax- 
ation, the membership contributions and 
assessments which are accumulated in 
reserve funds established by condomini- 
um and homeowners’ associations and 
cooperative housing corporations to de- 
fray future maintenance and repair hills. 
In recent revenue rulings, the Internal 
Revenue Service has held, in my opinion 
totally without justification, that these 
reserve funds are subject to income tax 
at corporate tax levels. 

Mr. President, these tax rulings are un- 
fair. They discourage the setting aside of 
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money for future housing improvements 
and repairs, and they clearly impose a 
double taxation on the money deposited 
with community housing associations 
and corporations by providing that the 
members of the association or corpora- 
tion collectively must pay a second and 
higher tax on amounts for which they 
have already paid individual income 
taxes when these amounts are placed in 
the reserve. 

As we are all familiar, one of the major 
attractions of condominiums and cooper- 
ative housing corporations is the respon- 
sibility assumed by. the organization, in- 
stead of the individual homeowner, for 
such chores as exterior painting and re- 
pairs, replacements of walls and roofs, 
grass-cutting and landscape mainten- 
ance, repair of sidewalks and garages, 
and upkeep of common recreational 
areas, The cost of such maintenance and 
repairs are borne by the community or- 
ganization by collecting and expending 
the funds needed for these activities. 
Typically, the owners of units or of the 
corporation would pay monthly assess- 
ments to the organization, which are, in 
turn, used for two related purposes. 

First, a portion of the assessment, con- 
tribution or dues will be used currently 
for maintenance and repairs along with 
needed capital replacements and im- 
provements. Second, another portion will 
be set aside in a reserve for future capi- 
tal improvements and replacements, 
such as for major repairs to roofs, side- 
walks, heating and air-conditioning 
equipment, and so forth. 

Because of the individual owners un- 
derstandable wish to limit their personal 
liability, where permitted by State law, 
most condominium owners and home- 
owners’ associations are organized as 
nonprofit corporations. Of course, by its 
very nature, the cooperative housing cor- 
poration is already organized as a cor- 
poration. 

Here is where the problem arises be- 
cause the Federal Tax Code requires the 
inclusion in gross income of all receipts 
of a corporation, except those which are 
specifically excluded by law and revenue 
rulings. Thus, the assessments, dues, and 
contributions received by the community 
housing organizations for repairs and re- 
placements will be included in gross in- 
come. Insofar as the amounts which 
are spent currently are concerned, there 
is not normally a tax problem. This re- 
sults from the fact that the gross income 
will be offset by the deductible expendi- 
ture of the funds. 

The heart of the problem comes with 
regard to that portion of the assessments, 
dues or contributions which are set aside 
in a reserve and will not be expended un- 
til a future year. Since there is not a 
currently deductible expenditure of these 
amounts to offset its treatment as gross 
income, Federal revenue rulings have 
held that the receipt of these amounts 
for a reserve fund makes them subject 
to the federal income tax, and at the 
corporation rate. 

But what the Internal Revenue Service 
is doing is treating the amount of reserve 
assessments, contributions and dues as 
corporate profit, which it is not. As a 
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result, the same amounts are subject to 
double taxation. 

Mr. President, let me repeat, that we 
are not talking about the taxation of 
dividends, interest and capital gains, 
arising from the investment of accumu- 
lated reserves. I am only referring to 
that portion of the assessments, contri- 
butions or dues that are set aside for fu- 
ture improvements and replacements to 
private residences by community hous- 
ing organizations. 

A homeowner who lives in a noncon- 
dominium residence or a noncooperative 
apartment corporation is not taxed on 
the amounts he accumulates in a reserve 
for such purposes, omitting reference to 
any investment income, such as interest, 
which may be earned on these reserves. 
Why, I must ask—and the residents of 
townhouse developments, condominium 
apartments, and cooperative housing 
corporations ask—should they? 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today will correct this unjust and un- 
fair situation which amounts, in my opin- 
ion, to “double tax jeopardy” and makes 
the operation of capital improvement and 
replacement reserves more expensive to 
community organization homeowners 
than to other private citizens. It is down- 
right disgraceful for a country which 
prides itself on humanitarian endeavors 
to overlook this measure, or accept a tax 
ruling against citizens which came off the 
top of some bureaucrat’s head, and I urge 
prompt passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill I am introduc- 
ing shall be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 411 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to list of exempt organiza- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraphs: 

“(20) A corporation, organization, or as- 
sociation, not organized for profit, the mem- 
bership of which comprises or is comprised 
solely of the owners of residential units in a 
condominium, housing development, or co- 
operative housing corporation, and— 

“(A) which is operated exclusively for the 
ownership, management, or operation, and 
preservation, maintenance, and care (includ- 
ing preservation, maintenance, and care con- 
stituting capital expenditures) of the com- 
mon areas and facilities of the condominium, 
housing development, or cooperative housing 
corporation, and 

“(B) no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any member (there 
than through the performance of the func- 
tions described in subparagraph (A)) or to 
any other person.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. ABOUREZE (for himself, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. CULVER, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MONDALE, and Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 412. A bill to amend subtitle C of the 
Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act to reduce the rate of interest 
on emergency loans made under such 
subtitle and to authorize additional funds 
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for the current fiscal year to expedite the 
processing of emergency loans to farm- 
ers and ranchers who suffered losses as 
a result of the recent blizzard in the mid- 
western part of the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that I be- 
lieve is vital to the well-being of Amer- 
ican food producers and consumers. 

Recently, one of the worst blizzards in 
history struck the Midwestern States. In 
the aftermath of the high winds and 
blinding snow, thousands of cattle and 
other livestock were found dead. Obvious- 
ly, this loss means a severe financial 
hardship on producers. And we must also 
remember that most of these animals 
killed in the blizzard were mortgaged; 
thus, producers must pay off loans on 
animals on which they can get no re- 
turn. 

That means the American consumer 
may well face a shortage of meat, and it 
means that livestock producers, already 
on the verge of bankruptcy because of 
disastrously low market prices, are in 
serious financial trouble. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
some badly needed relief for our food 
producers. My bill would establish long- 
term, low-interest loans to help get our 
livestock industry back on its feet. 

I believe the 3 percent interest rate 
will give producers in this important in- 
dustry the boost they need to stay in 
business. 

It is imperative, I think, that we in the 
Congress show the American farmer and 
rancher that we are solidly behind them 
and that we want them to stay in busi- 
ness to produce our food. 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues in 
the Senate will join me in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with infla- 
tion and recession and rising unemploy- 
ment facing the country, these are dif- 
ficult times for everyone. But some peo- 
ple, some businesses, have been hit par- 
ticularly hard. The livestock industry is 
a good example. Over the last few 
months, livestock producers have had to 
contend with higher and higher feed and 
equipment costs and market instability 
that have left the cost of raising live- 
stock well above the sale price of that 
livestock. If that were not enough, the 
weather has made things even worse. 

The blizzard that swept through the 
Midwest earlier this month took a devas- 
tating toll. In 40 counties in Iowa alone, 
almost 20,000 head of cattle and 20,000 
hogs died in the storm. The losses run 
into the millions of dollars in livestock, 
equipment, and buildings and the story is 
much the same in parts of South Dakota 
and Minnesota. For many livestock feed- 
ers, the storm may well be the last in 
a series of misfortunes that puts them 
out of business. 

Under the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act of 1961. farmers 
in designated counties are eligible for 5- 
percent loans from the Department of 
Agriculture to help them recover from 
natural disasters like this blizzard. The 
program has helped a great many farm- 
ers over the years—in the last fiscal year, 
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the Department made over $300 million 
in loans—but there are indications that 
many livestock feeders will not be able 
to take advantage of the program as it 
now stands. Given the condition of the 
economy and the impact of the blizzard, 
the 5-percent, 7-year loan requirements 
of the program, administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration, may not 
help. When I visited the area, many live- 
stock feeders told me they could not meet 
the terms of the program until livestock 
can be raised and sold at some profit, and 
they cannot afford to wait for that. 

In the past, Congress has reevaluated 
the emergency loan program in response 
to specific natural disasters. It happened 
in 1970 and again in 1972, and it should 
happen now. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing in concert with six other Sena- 
tors today can provide a focus for that 
review. It sets the interest rate for the 
loan program at 3 percent for 20 years, 
and it responds to the need for imme- 
diate assistance to the stricken areas 
with a one-time authorization to enable 
Farmers Home to hire additional per- 
sonnel to process loan applications. 

The legislation does not provide a for- 
giveness feature. Congress specifically re- 
jected that approach in 1973. But it does 
provide a helping hand to people that 
face financial disaster as a result of this 
and other natural disasters. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
projected $100 million for emergency 
loans this fiscal year, but it is authorized 
to loan as much as necessary to respond 
to natural disasters. The 3-percent inter- 
est requirement represents a compromise 
between the 5 percent established in the 
current law, and the 1-percent provision 
in effect in 1972 and part of 1973. It is 
the same interest rate established by 
Congress in the original law in 1961, the 
same interest rate and credit terms this 
country offers with its agricultural sales 
to foreign countries. 

Mr. President, this legislation is vitally 
important to thousands of people in sev- 
eral Midwestern States affected by the 
blizzard. It may well mean the difference 
between bankruptcy and business sur- 
vival for many farmers, and I hope the 
Congress can give it prompt attention. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT): 

S. 413. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines to extend certain 
assistance to certain individuals engaged 
in mineral exploration and development. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator LAXALT, and my- 
self, T introduce for proper reference a 
bill to authorize the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to extend certain assist- 
ance to certain individuals engaged in 
mineral exploration and development. 

Mr. President, this measure could well 
be called the small miners’ and pros- 
pectors’ bill. Its purpose is to provide such 
assistance, financial or otherwise, as the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines deter- 
mines as necessary to enable small, inde- 
pendent operators to engage in mineral 
exploration and development. It was pre- 
pared and is introduced at the request of 
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veterans of the search for gold, silver, 
and other minerals throughout our West- 
ern mountains. 

Despite the fact that the large mining 
companies are involved with complex 
electronic equipment in their continuing 
search for mineral resources, the burro 
and the jeep have not been replaced by 
the helicopter. In testimony before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, it has been continually stressed 
that nearly all of the mineral discoveries 
over the past century have been the result 
of individual prospectors making the 
initial discovery and then being forced 
for financial reasons to go to the large 
companies for development. 

This bill, if properly implemented, will 
enable the prospector to again return to 
the hills in search of the minerals we so 
desperately need if the United States is 
to continue to hold its place as a world 
leader in this industrial age. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join my colleague, Senator 
Cannon, in the introduction of this bill 
which would encourage the exploration 
for domestic mineral resources. 

As we well know, we are now at the 
mercy of the foreign oil producing na- 
tions and are faced with drastic measures 
to attain our self-sufficiency in energy 
fuels. 

It is in our self-interest to attain the 
same self-sufficiency in the production of 
minerals, all of which have a strategic 
value to our economy. 

May I respectfully ask that the Interior 
Committee give full consideration to the 
immediate need for a full effort in min- 
eral exploration. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT) : 

S. 414. A bill to declare that all right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
in 2,640 acres, more or less, are hereby 
held by the United States in trust for 
the Paiute-Shoshone Tribe of the Fallon 


Indian Reservation, Nev. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator LAXALT, and My- 
self I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to relinquish the right, title, 
and interest of the United States to 
some 2,640 acres of land to be held by 
the United States in trust for the Paiute- 
Shoshone Tribe of the Fallon Indian Res- 
ervation in the State of Nevada. 

The Paiute-Shoshone Tribe is normal- 
ly entitled to the land covered by this 
bill and the agricultural potential it rep- 
resents. In the early 1900’s when the 
Congress authorized the newlands rec- 
lamation project a land exchange pro- 
gram was entered into between the In- 
dians with land holdings within the proj- 
ect area and the Federal Government. 
The program resulted in the Fallon In- 
dian Reservation where the Indian fam- 
ilies were located on 10-acre tracts with 
full water rights from the newlands proj- 
ect. The acreage limits on such family 
allotments prevent the people involved 
from making a proper living from the 
land. The object of this bill is to provide 
a stronger base for a viable Indian com- 
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munity in an area that was inhabited by 
the tribe long before the coming of the 
white man. 

Resolution No. 7-67 adopted Decem- 
ber 13, 1966, by the Business Council 
of the Paiute-Shoshone Tribes of the 
Fallon Reservation and Colony declares 
the Indians’ urgent need for this addi- 
tional land. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of that resolution and bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 7-67: RESOLUTION OF THE 

FALLON PATUTE-SHOSHONE TRIBES OF THE 

FALLON INDIAN RESERVATION AND COLONY 


Whereas, Article VI, Section 1(a) of the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Paiute- 
Shoshone Tribe of the Fallon Reservation 
and Colony provides the Fallon Business 
Council with certain powers to negotiate 
with the Federal Government on behalf of 
the tribe, and 

Whereas, dating back to the late 1890's a 
band of Indians settled in the Carson Sink 
area, and 

Whereas, in the early 1900's with the crea- 
tion of the Newlands Reclamation Project, a 
land exchange program was entered into be- 
tween the Indians with land holdings in the 
project area and the United States of Amer- 
ica, The program gave rise to the Fallon 
Reservation where the Indian families were 
to be located on 10-acre tracts with full 
water rights from the Newlands Project, 
and 

Whereas, the Paiute-Shoshone Tribe of 
the Fallon Reservation and Colony are pres- 
ently holding a water right on 4,877.3 acres, 
paid in full, and 

Whereas, through experience and affirmed 
by field surveys, additional lands are re- 
quired to make beneficial use of the above 
water rights, and 

Whereas, it is the Business Council's un- 
derstanding that a general review of with- 
drawn land status near the reservation is 
being made by the Department of Interior 
at this time, and 

Whereas, members of the Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribe of the Fallon Reservation and Colony 
have an urgent need and have demonstrated 
that it will make use of the water and addi- 
tional lands to better their standard of liv- 
ing, now therefore, 

Be It Resolved that the following described 
lands: S\%4 of Section 33, T. 20 N., R. 30 E., 
MDEM, S*, of Section 34, T. 20 N., R. 30 E. 
MDBM, Wi, of SE% & SW% of Sec. 35, T. 
20 N., R. 30 E.. MDBM, NW14 of Section 2, 
T. 19 N., R. 30 E., MDBM, N'4 and SW of 
Sec. 3, T. 19 N., R. 30 E., MDBM, Ali of Sec- 
tion 4, T. 19 N., R. 30 E., MDBM and Ni 
and SW'‘44 of Sec. 8, T. 19 N., R. 30 E., MDBM, 
totaling some 2,640 acres be added to the 
Fallon Reservation and Colony to meet the 
above stated needs. 

CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, do hereby certify that 
the Business Council is composed of 5 mem- 
bers, of whom 4, constituting a quorum were 
present at a meeting called and held this 13 
day of Dec., 1966, and that the foregoing 
resolution was adopted at such meeting by 
a vote of 4 for and none against, pursuant 
to Article VI, Section 1(a) of the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws of the Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribes of the Fallon Reservation and Colony. 

Vivian Hicks, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Fallon Business Council. 


5. 414 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That all 
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right, title, and interest of the United States 

in 2,640 acres, more or less, described below 

are hereby declared to be held by the United 

States in trust for the Paiute-Shoshone Tribe 

of the Fallon Indian Reservation, Nevada: 
MOUNT DIABLO MERIDIAN 

T. 19 N., R. 30 E., Sec. 2, NW 14; Sec. 3, N 
% and SW 14; Sec. 4, All; Sec. 8, N 14 and 
Sw M; 

T. 20 N., R. 30 E., Sec. 33, S 4%; Sec. 34, S 
14; Sec. 35, W1%4 SE % and SW 14. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provision of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent of which 
the value of the beneficial interest conveyed 
by this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


Mr. CANNON. The Senate Interior 
Committee did hold a hearing on this 
proposal January 1, 1974, but unfortu- 
uately the bill was never reported out of 
committee. Hopefully we can get action 
on this worthwhile proposal in the 94th 
Congress. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT): 

S. 415. A bill to convey to the Ely In- 
dian Colony the beneficial interest in 
certain Federal land. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, Sena- 
tor LAXALT, I introduce for appropriate 
referral a bill to convey to the Ely, 
Nevada, Indian Colony the beneficial in- 
terest in some 90 acres of land in White 
Pine County, Nev., to be used for the 
benefit of these native Americans. 

At the present time, the land avail- 
able to this particular colony is less than 
10 acres. This was purchased in 1930 by 
the United States for Indian village pur- 
poses. It was contemplated at that time 
that it would be occupied by some five 
Indian families with a population of 
about 30. 

Today, the tribal membership is near 
100 and the need for additional land 
and facilities is urgent if this low-in- 
come minority group is to have the ad- 
vantages that have accrued to their 
more prosperous neighbors. 

Enactment of the legislation will make 
sufficient land available to take care of 
the tribal members and also permit them 
to take advantage of programs that en- 
able these people to construct their own 
homes and provide sanitary facilities 
and living conditions that give them an 
opportunity to enjoy the same type of 
living standards that are available to 
most of us. 

I introduced identical legislation in the 
92d Congress. Unfortunately, the bill 
was not reached for action and I trust 
that early approval by the administra- 
tion and prompt action by the commit- 
tee will be forthcoming this year. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr, President, in co- 
sponsoring this legislation with my col- 
league, Senator Cannon, I point out to 
you that its enactment will carry out the 
fullfilment of our obligation to our first 
Americans. This need of the Ely Indian 
Colony has existed for a matter of years, 
so may I please ask that the Committee 
on the Interior expedites its considera- 
tion of this measure. 
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By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr, LAXALT) : 

S. 416. A bill to authorize the use of 
facilities at the Owyhee Indian Hospital 
of the Duck Valley Indian Reservation 
to provide certain medical care to non- 
Indians. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senator LAXALT, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the use of facilities at the 
Owyhee Indian Hospital of the Duck 
Valley Indian Reservation to provide 
certain medical care to non-Indians. 

The Owyhee hospital is located on the 
Duck Valley Indian Reservation in Ne- 
vada and Idaho, in a remote and sparsely 
settled region of both States. There are 
some 600 non-Indians within a 50-mile 
radius of this hospital. When they need 
medical assistance—even routine care— 
they must travel over 100 miles to reach 
a medical facility. 

Medical service must be made more 
readily available to these people, I think 
the need is obvious. The measure I am 
introducing today would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, subject to the consent 
of the Indian tribes involved, to take 
such actions as may be necessary in or- 
der to utilize the Owyhee hospital for the 
purpose of providing nonemergency 
medical care to non-Indians living with- 
in approximately 50 miles of the hos- 
pital. Such care would be provided on a 
fee-for-service basis. 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
serve a dual purpose. It will humanely 
enable non-Indians living in this remote 
part of our country to more readily ob- 
tain necessary medical attention. It will 
also help assure that this facility will be 
adequately utilized, and the fees paid by 
non-Indians will contribute to the finan- 
cial support of the hospital. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleague Senator Cannon in 
sponsoring this bill that would designate 
the Owyhee Indian Hospital as a joint- 
use facility. 

The Duck Valley Indian Reservation is 
located in one of the most remote and 
rugged areas in the United States, and 
usually experiences very severe winters. 
The distance of travel to a hospital re- 
quired by non-Indians is compounded by 
this weather several months of the year, 
especially as roads are minimally main- 
tained. 

Inasmuch as the business council of 
the reservation supports this legislation 
and it would provide for a more economic 
operation of the hospital by the Federal 
Government, the cost-benefit ratio of the 
facility would be greatly improved. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will fully 
support enactment of this bill. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT) : 

8. 417. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, Senator LAXALT, and my- 
self, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
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ence a bill to provide for the suspension 
of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United 
States. 

Section 28 of title 30 of the United 
States Code now requires that on each 
mining claim located, and until a patent 
has been issued, not less than $100 worth 
of labor must be performed annually or 
improvements worth that amount must 
be made each year in order to maintain 
the validity of the claim. 

The present fuels and energy shortage 
calls for a concerted effort by all Ameri- 
cans to conserve fuels. This fact and the 
further fact that present and growing 
shortages of gasoline and diesel fuels are 
making it more and more difficult for the 
holders of mining claims to perform the 
required annual assessment work mili- 
tate in favor of a suspension of this stat- 
utory requirement. 

The effect of this bill would be to sus- 
pend the requirements of 30 U.S.C. 28 
as to all mining claims in the United 
States until July 1, 1980, provided that 
the claimant by July 1 of each year files a 
notice certifying his desire to continue 
to hold the-mining claim involved. 

There can be little question that the 
energy crisis warrants congressional re- 
examination of existing laws mandating 
the expenditure of fuels. Where it is pos- 
sible to relax such requirements in view 
of the fuel shortage then, of course, that 
should be done. 

The situation I have described is a case 
in point. I hope the Interior Committee 
and the Senate will be able to look at this 
situation expeditiously and approve a 
reasonable moratorium on the present 
requirement for annual assessment work. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague Senator Cannon in sponsoring 
this bill to suspend annual assessment 
work on mining claims for the purpose of 
conserving fuel. 

As we know, the conservation of fuel 
is in the public interest. This body will 
very soon take up this vital issue, and, 
although the fuel savings realized from a 
moratorium on assessment work on min- 
ing claims would be small, we must not 
overlook any and every move in the con- 
servation of energy. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT): 

S. 418. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make certain Federal 
lands available to State and local gov- 
ernments for park and recreation pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Isular Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make certain public domain lands 
available to State and local governments 
for park and recreation purposes. 

This proposed Federal Land for Parks 
and Recreation Act will add a further 
dimension to our longstanding national 
policy of encouraging and assisting State 
and local governments in the acquisition 
of the open space they need to meet the 
burgeoning nationwide demand for more 
yen managed park and recreation facili- 

es. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
overcome present limitations in the law 
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that restrict the availability of public 
domain lands for transfer to State and 
local management for park and recrea- 
tional uses. As previously written, the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act—43 
U.S.C. 869(b)—restricts conveyances of 
public lands to States for recreational 
purposes to not more than three sites ag- 
gregating not more than 6,400 acres in 
any calendar year. The effect is to unduly 
complicate and prolong the implementa- 
tion of statewide park and recreation 
systems and programs, particularly in 
the public domain States of the West 
which must rely on the Federal Govern- 
ment to make its lands available for 
State and locally administered park and 
outdoor recreation systems. ` 

The bill I am introducing today would 
authorize and direct the Secretary cf the 
Interior to make available to State and 
local governments for park and recrea- 
tion purposes public domain lands—ex- 
cept lands on the Outer Continental 
Shelf and lands classified as primitive 
areas—administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. Before approving 
any such transfer, the Secretary would 
be required to determine: 

First, that the lands in question possess 
park or recreational values, second, that 
the State in which the land is located 
needs additional open space areas in 
order to provide a variety of well-man- 
aged outdoor recreation opportunities, 
third, that use of the public lands in- 
volved for park and recreation purposes 
would be compatible with planned Fec- 
eral park and recreation programs, the 
comprehensive statewide outdoor recrea- 
tion plan submitted by the State pur- 
suant to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act, or other State or local 
park or recreation plan approved by the 
Secretary, and fourth, that the State 
or local government seeking the trans- 
fer has the authority, resources, and ca- 
pability to manage and operate the lands 
involved for park and recreation pur- 
poses. In order to conserve State and 
local funds for development and manage- 
ment of the areas involved, transfers 
under the bill would be without cost to 
the applicant, except for a reasonable 
charge to defray the administrative cost 
of the conveyance. Consistent with pres- 
ent policy and the provisions of the Rec- 
reation and Public Purposes Act, all 
mineral rights and interest in the lands 
covered by the bill would be reserved to 
the United States and provision is made 
for reversion of the land itself in the 
event it ceases to be used and maintained 
for park and recreational purposes. 

Former Presidents on several occa- 
sions have urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to play an active, positive role in 
upgrading recreation opportunities and 
that State and local governments must 
Play a crucial and central role in meet- 
ing the Nation’s demand for parks and 
recreation. We have a situation today 
in which existing programs are not 
meeting the growing demand for outdoor 
recreation opportunities. Matching as- 
sistance for State and local park and 
recreation programs is grossly inade- 
quate. The funding of our Federal park 
and outdoor recreation programs falls 
far short of the need that all recognize 
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exists. Funding for recently authorized 
land acquisitions by the National Park 
Service alone has fallen behind congres- 
sional authorizations. And it is no secret 
that State and local governments find 
themselves caught up in varying degrees 
of fiscal crisis that inhibit their capacity 
to move as fast as they would like with 
the long-range open space investments 
required to provide for their present 
and future outdoor recreation needs. 

There can be no question that addi- 
tional authorities are needed to make 
unused Federal lands available for State 
and local recreational uses. A truly 
effective Federal-State partnership to 
broaden and enhance the Nation’s recre- 
ational resources calls for a liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal Government's policy 
toward the disposition of unused public 
domain lands for such purposes. 

The bill I am offering today is overdue 
and would be a meaningful exercise in 
the kind of constructive federalism we 
need to encourage and enable many of 
our State and local governments to 
maximize their contributions to the Na- 
tion’s parks and recreational resources. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, I whole- 
heartedly join with Senator Cannon in 
cosponsoring this legislation. The pres- 
ent restriction on the conveyance of 
public lands to the States for park and 
recreational purposes assumes that the 
land managers here in Washington are 
more qualified to control the growth of 
park and recreational land and facilities 
within a State than are those State 
agencies charged with this responsibil- 
ity in their own areas. 

Nevada’s major industry today is 
tourism and recreation; and therefore, 
our expertise in this field is an estab- 
lished fact. This also applies to most 
other Western States. 

A Federal-State partnership must be 
made a full partnership, rather than the 
big brother-little brother relationship 
that now exists. 

May I respectfully call upon the com- 
mittee to schedule this legislation for 
early action. 


By Mr. CANNON 
and Mr. LAXALT) : 

S. 419. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Nevada. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senator LAXALT, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a national cemetery in the 
State of Nevada. At present, there is no 
national cemetery in Nevada to provide 
for the burial of deceased veterans. 

Although national cemeteries came in- 
to being during the Civil War to provide 
for the burial of soldiers who had died 
in service, most of them are situated 
where battles occurred and therefore are 
not evenly distributed in the 50 States. 
For this reason, the Western part of the 
United States has few national ceme- 
teries, and the many veterans who served 
during World War II have no place with- 
in reasonable proximity to their domi- 
cile for burial. During the last World 
War we had approximately 16 million 
men under arms, and when you consider 
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their dependents, we’ have a total of 
about 50 million people who are eligible 
for burial. 

Due to the inexorable march of time, 
the need for this legislation is increasing 
in urgency. Early in the 2d session of the 
92d Congress the Senate Committee on 
veterans’ Affairs considered the proposal 
to establish a national cemetery in Ne- 
vada. Unfortunately, the bill was not 
adopted. 

I urge the committee to reconsider 
this proposal at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Mr, LAXALT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this legislation with 
my colleague, Senator CANNON. 

The establishment of a national cem- 
etery in the State of Nevada is long over- 
due. 

I call upon the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to support the passage of this bill 
as our Government’s obligation to our 
veterans has greatly increased in the 
past 35 years. World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam called upon our youth to bear 
colors. It is now time for this country 
to carry out our responsibility and pro- 
vide our veterans the dignity of a burial 
in the proximity of their loved ones. 

May the committee please schedule 
early hearings on this legislation. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT) : 

S. 420. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in the State of Nevada. Referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today for myself and my 
Nevada colleague, Senator Laxart, to 
provide for the construction of a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in the 
southern part of the State of Nevada. 

At the present time, veterans in Ne- 
vada are served by only one VA hospital, 
located in Reno, in northwest Nevada. 

Veterans in more populous southern 
Nevada, 500 miles to the southeast, have 
no VA facilities, except for limited serv- 
ices provided by an outpatient clinic in 
the Las Vegas area, and are therefore 
almost completely dependent on VA hos- 
pitals in crowded Los Angeles, 300 miles 
away. 

I think it is a gross disservice to our 
veterans to force them to travel to Los 
Angeles to get treatment for service-re- 
lated disabilities. In addition, it certain- 
ly is not fair to make the veterans of 
southern California wait for treatment 
because their facilities are overcrowded. 

I urge serious consideration of this pro- 
posal at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. LAXALT. Mr, President, I join my 
colleague, Senator Cannon, in introduc- 
ing this bill calling for the construction 
and operation of a VA hospital in south- 
ern Nevada, , 

I speak not only for the veterans liy- 
ing in southern Nevada, but also for 
those residing in the eastern areas of 
southern California, and for veterans 
living in southern Utah and northern 
Arizona. 

Geographically, Las Vegas is the hub 
of this vast area. It is the center of com- 
merce as well as the center for trans- 
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portation for an area of thousands of 
square miles. 

The distances between VA hospitals in 
this region are most times difficult for 
my Eastern colleagues to comprehend. 
Those of you from the northeast may be 
surprised to be told that the State of 
Nevada is larger than New England and 
the State of New York combined. 

So I join Senator Cannon in urging 
your early consideration of this legisla- 
tion. 


By Mr. CANNON (‘ior himself and 
Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 421. A bill to regulate commerce and 
assure the availability of air transporta- 
tion at the lowest reasonable cost to 
consumers by defining inclusive tour 
charter trip and advance-booking char- 
ter trip; by authorizing reduced rate 
transportation for the handicapped, the 
elderly, and the young; and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

LOW-COST AIR TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 10, last year I spoke to this body 
in regard to the alarming rise in the 
cost of air travel. 

The Congress and the administration 
are equally concerned with the effects 
that recession and inflation are having 
on our economy. Rising costs, coupled 
with declining discretionary dollars in 
the pockets of our consumers, are having 
their effect on tourism and air transport 
services. The President’s proposed im- 
position of additional taxes on imported 
fuel would have an even greater adverse 
impact on our air transport system as 
well as other modes of public transporta- 
tion. I am not sure the air transport in- 
dustry can absorb any additional costs 
for aviation fuel or, in turn, pass these 
costs on to the consuming public in the 
form of increased fares and rates with- 
out seriously damaging our air trans- 
portation system and related tourism 
operations. Public transportation, as you 
know, plays the predominant role in the 
promotion of tourism both within the 
United States and to and from the United 
States. 

If we are to maintain a healthy air 
transport system, if we are to make air 
transportation available to the consum- 
ing public, if we are to protect our $60 
billion tourism industry in the United 
States, then we must take action to make 
sure that low-cost air transportation 
continues to be available. 

As this body is well aware, low-cost air 
transportation is becoming a thing of the 
past; unless prompt action is taken by 
the Congress to enact legislation that 
will insure the survival of our air charter 
system, many millions of Americans will 
be unable to take vacations by air. 

As you know, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board during the past year has elim- 
inated many of the discount fares that 
were heretofore existent on scheduled 
service. In the latter part of 1974 the 
Board proposed the elimination of the 
so-called affinity-type charter which is 
the backbone of our low-cost air trans- 
portation system. You will recall that I 
brought this to your attention when I 
addressed you-concerning S. 1739 which 
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I had introduced in the last Congress, on 
which hearings were held and which the 
Senate Committee on Commerce favor- 
ably reported for floor action. I men- 
tioned in my statement of December 10 
that I planned to reintroduce that legis- 
lation along with other provisions and 
to schedule early hearings so that this 
Congress might take needed action at an 
early date to forestall unfavorable action 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a new 
bill, the Low-Cost Air Transportation Act 
of 1975. Not only does it authorize so- 
called one-stop inclusive tour charters, it 
also authorizes “advance booking char- 
ters” which are needed by those persons 
who do not desire to buy an all inclusive 
package vacation tour. It would be my 
expectation that this new type charter 
might well, after it is tested in the mar- 
ketplace for a period of 18 to 24 months, 
serve as a viable replacement for the 
so-called affinity-type charter. 

In order, however, to provide necessary 
time for authorizing and testing this 
new-type charter authority, I have also 
included in the legislation a provision 
which would continue affinity charter 
authority in being until further action 
by the Congress. This latter provision is 
essential, as without it, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board may well terminate this 
authority without an adequate viable re- 
placement being authorized. 

I am sure that Members of this body 
are aware that several air travel clubs 
have been found by the Board to be 
illegally involved in common carriage 
by air. The Board has, on recent occa- 
sion, ordered these clubs to cease and 
desist from this activity. Other than the 

*findings that the Board has made in 
orders issued, no rules or regulations 
have been promulgated by the Board to 
govern the operations of air travel clubs. 
I have, therefore, included a provision in 
this bill requiring the Board, within 90 
days after enactment, to issue rules and 
regulations governing air travel clubs in 
air commerce. I believe air travel clubs 
are a legitimate method of air trans- 
portation for vacation travel and they 
should not be summarily outlawed— 
rather the Board should establish rea- 
sonable rules and regulations governing 
their operations. This the Board has 
failed to do. 

I intend to explore, during our hear- 
ings, why air travel clubs should not be 
charterworthy so that the members of 
those clubs could utilize the charter serv- 
ices of either our scheduled or supple- 
mental carriers for their transportation 
needs. Surely this would be a way to en- 
able participants in these clubs to enjoy 
low-cost air transportation services and 
thus expand the activities of our certifi- 
cated industry. 

Mr. President, while this bill generally 
seeks to broaden and encourage the de- 
velopment of this Nation’s charter air 
policy, we also are concerned about 
scheduled airline fares which have risen 
more than 20 percent in the last year. 

As recently as 10 days ago, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in considering dis- 
count and promiotional fares filed by 
United, Trans World, and American, sus- 
pended United’s proposal on the dubious 
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grounds that the tariff was intended to 
be offered in all markets which United 
serves. I am deeply disappointed by the 
Board and its consistent refusal to allow 
the carriers some leeway in experiment- 
ing with promotional and discount fares. 
In this time of serious recession and in- 
flation and with airline travel slumping 
dramatically, innovative fare proposals 
are desperately needed to try and gen- 
erate new traffic. I fail to understand why 
the Board continually injects itself into 
management-type decisions by quarrel- 
ing over whether a fare may be avail- 
able in all markets or just in markets 
1,500 miles apart. Let us let airline man- 
agement make such decisions at least 
until such time as it can be proven that 
such promotional fares are eroding the 
regular fare base and the airlines yield 
per passenger mile. 

As most of my colleagues are aware, 
the board has literally taken the ax to 
most promotional fares which have long 
been offered by the airlines. In 1974, two 
of the most popular discounts were abol- 
ished by board order—the family fare 
and the youth fare. While I agree with 
the Board’s philosophy that such dis- 
count traffic must not be considered when 
buying equipment and planning service 
schedules, discount fares serve a useful 
purpose both for the public and the car- 
riers by filling seats which would other- 
wise be flown empty. And they meet the 
public need for lower cost ~ scheduled 
service for those willing to abide by the 
restrictions which are necessarily placed 
on discount travel. 

Because of my interest in promot- 
ing air travel in both scheduled and 
nonscheduled service, I have included a 
provision in this bill which will expressly 
permit the airlines to offer reduced rates 
to families, to youths, to the elderly, and 
to the handicapped. Last Congress the 
Senate passed S. 2651, my bill which 
would have allowed such discounts but, 
unfortunately, the House failed to con- 
sider it and the bill died. 

Last, Mr. President, I would hope my 
colleagues would join with me in push- 
ing for the enactment of the Low Cost 
Air Transportation Act of 1975. It is long 
overdue. Given the present status of our 
economy, the public needs this type of 
service if it is to have access to much- 
needed vacation travel. Too long has the 
low-cost system of air transportation 
been neglected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It seems to me that they have 
been preoccupied with the well-being of 
air carriers and have not paid much at- 
tention to the promotion of air trans- 
port and the availability of services that 
the public needs and wants. 

Hopefully, the administration, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, will join with 
this Congress in supporting this much- 
needed legislation and to the extent that 
they can act independently of the legis- 
lation, will adopt rules and regulations 
that will foster that low-cost concept. 


By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. HUMPHREY, 

Mr, PELL, Mr, WEICKER, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 422. A bill to provide for the devel- 

opment and implementation of programs 
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for youth camp safety. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, each 
year over 7 million children go to camps 
across the Nation. Yet, it is generally 
agreed that only six States have compre- 
hensive health and safety laws pertain- 
ing specifically to camps. In other States, 
camps are sometimes left to adapt to in- 
applicable hotel and restaurant regula- 
tions, and parents are left to wonder ex- 
actly what standards they can rely on to 
protect their children. 

Each summer our children reap the 
harvest of this disorganization and con- 
fusion. According to our most recent 
figures, in 1973, 25 children died, 1,448 
were injured, and 1,223 suffered serious 
illness. These figures are minimums, 
based on a voluntary and admittedly in- 
complete survey of camps. The figures 
represent a variety of human tragedies, 
including drownings, burns, and broken 
limbs. And we do not even know how 
much more is to be discovered because 
there is no adequate means to inspect 
camps and investigate accidents. Worse, 
when dangerous situations are uncov- 
ered, State officials usually lack enforce- 
ment power to change the conditions. 

Clearly, this is not what parents have 
in mind when they send their children 
for a happy and healthy experience. Par- 
ents have a right to expect that their 
children are being cared for and super- 
vised according to reasonable standards 
of health and safety. They have a right 
to know exactly what conditions they are 
sending their children into, and they 
have a right to know which camps pro- 
vide the safest experience. 

Last year my Subcommittee on Chil- 
dren and Youth held a hearing on this 
question of how to best protect children 
while they are attending camps. We re- 
ceived testimony from parents whose 
children had been injured or killed, and 
from most of the country’s large camp- 
ing organizations. We worked out a 
“Children and Youth Camp Safety Act” 
which was endorsed by the Girl Scouts 
and Boy Scouts, the American Camping 
Association, the Campfire Girls, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. This bill was re- 
ported by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee in October. Unfortunately, 
because of the press of business on the 
floor at the end of the session, it was not 
acted on by the full Senate. 

I am reintroducing this bill today in 
the hope that it will receive early action 
by the Senate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Children and 
Youth Subcommittee (Mr. MONDALE) in 
introducing the Children and Youth 
Camp Safety Act of 1975. 

The problem of camp safety first came 
to my attention in 1966 when one of 
my constituents, Mitch Kurman of West- 
port, Conn., came to my office. Mitch, 
who had recently lost his son in a tragic 
camping accident, had been investigat- 
ing the Nation’s camp safety laws and 
had discovered they simply did not exist. 
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Most parents who send their children 
off to summer camp assume that the 
camp is safe. Many, however, learn only 
after their child has been injured or 
killed that safety is not always the rule. 

A recent study showed that 24 States 
have absolutely no regulations or laws 
governing camping. Only 40 States have 
training requirements for counselors who 
supervise aquatic activities. 

Forty-six States have no regulation re- 
garding the condition of camp vehicles 
or the qualifications of their drivers. An 
equal number of States have no regula- 
tions on the minimum age of counselors. 
Twenty-nine States fail to even require 
annual camp inspections. 

The absence of State regulations has 
meant that private camping organiza- 
tions have had to establish and police 
appropriate standards. The American 
Camping Association with over 3,400 
member camps, the Scouting organiza- 
‘tions, the Association of Private Camps 
and church oriented groups have all 
made a substantial contribution to better 
camping. These organizations are to be 
commended for taking the initiative 
where the Government has failed. 

Too many camps across the Nation, 
however, do not belong to any of these 
organizations and do not follow their 
advice. Moreover, even if a camp does 
associate with one of the advisory organi- 
zations, adherence to its established 
standards is purely voluntary. 

Since taking up the fight for camp 
safety I have received scores of letters 
from parents around the Nation describ- 
ing accidents and injuries their chil- 
dren suffered at camp. Camp safety legis- 


lation would not have prevented all of 
these accidents, but I believe strong 
camp safety standards would have pro- 
tected most of the children. 

Although the Congress cannot legis- 


late accidents away, we can, by de- 
veloping proper standards for youth 
camps, eliminate the causes of many 
accidents such as poor and dangerous 
equipment, unqualified camp personnel 
and the lack of proper sanitary and med- 
ical facilities. 

We can also help alert parents to the 
potential hazards of youth camps and 
help them find the camp that best fits 
their child’s needs. 

Seven years have passed since I first 
introduced my camp safety bill. Since 
then, untold numbers of children have 
been hurt and even killed. Each year the 
Congress delays in passing adequate 
legislation means more children will 
suffer. 

Summer camp is designed to be a 
wholesome experience and it is for the 
vast majority of young boys and girls. 
But for those children who are injured 
and for their parents it can be a night- 
mare. 

The Senate has already gone on record 
in support of camp safety. In August 
1971 it passed, as an amendment to the 
Higher Education Act, the Ribicoff 
Youth Camp Safety Act. Unfortunately, 
because of House opposition, it was 
dropped for a much weaker provision in 
conference. 

The Mondale-Ribicoff bill we introduce 
today is a product of hearings held by the 
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Children and Youth Subcommittee held 
in the last Congress on separate bills in- 
troduced by Senator MONDALE and my- 
self. This new bill is an excellent one and 
could go a long way toward protecting 
our young campers. 

Briefly stated, the bill would require 
the Secretary of HEW to promulgate 
youth camp safety regulations in the 
areas of sanitation, public and personal 
health, water safety, vehicle condition 
and operation. To assist the Secretary in 
formulating these standards the bill cre- 
ates an Advisory Council on Children 
and Youth Camp Safety. Unless the 
House or Senate disapprove, the stand- 
ards will go into effect 1 year after 
promulgation. The States then will have 
three options—to accept the Federal 
standards—to submit their own stand- 
ards to be accepted by HEW—to give 
HEW authority to enforce the Federal 
standards within the State. Should a 
State choose to enforce the standards, 
it can receive 80 percent matching money 
from HEW. Repeated violations of safety 
standards will be subject to cutoffs of 
Federal funds and financial penalties to 
camp operators. 

I urge all my colleagues to quickly ap- 
prove this important legislation and help 
assure all young campers of a safe and 
enjoyable summer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the Chil- 
dren and Youth Camp Safety Act. This 
bill is identical to S. 3639 which was re- 
ported to the Senate floor in the 93d 
Congress, but which was not acted on by 
the Senate. 

Since 1967 numerous bills have been 
introduced in both the House and the 
Senate providing for a Federal role in 
developing and enforcing uniform chil- 
dren and youth camp safety standards. 
To date no legislation to achieve this 
goal has been enacted. The bill I join in 
introducing today is similar to a provision 
passed by the Senate as part of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972. At that time 
similar legislation had been reported by 
the House committee, but was amended 
on the floor to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
conduct a study of children and youth 
camp safety. It was this decision which 
prevailed in conference on the 1972 Edu- 
cation Amendments. The study subse- 
quently conducted was the basis of S. 
3639 and this identical bill. I believe that 
the time has come for us to pass this 
legislation. 

There are approximately 10,000 camps 
in the United States. Each year an esti- 
mated 10 million able-bodied children 
and youth attend these camps. Yet, only 
six States have laws and regulations that 
are judged adequate by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
cover all aspects of camp safety, coupled 
with requirements for annual inspection 
of these sites, 24 States have no laws 
whatsoever. This situation cannot be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to report 
that my own State of New Jersey is 
among the six which do have adequate 
standards. On January 9, 1974, the new 
Jersey Youth Camp Safety Act was 
signed into law. As Mr. Oscar Sussman, 
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director of the New Jersey Consumer 
Health Services, stated in testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth concerning this bill: 

It is a needed piece of legislation ... the 
State of New Jersey is prepared to comply 
by existing state law with most of the terms 
of this legislation. 


Mr. Sussman goes on to say that with- 
out comparability across States, those 
States which have implemented strong 
laws suffer, and the camps within those 
States are placed in a noncompetitive 
status because of the extra costs involved 
in assuring decent health and safety 
standards. 

The Children and Youth Camp Safety 
Act provides the mechanism to develop 
minimum guidelines and standards 
which States can adopt or use to develop 
their own standards. This will, I believe, 
institute a process of education through 
which the States themselves could either 
institute new or improve existing pro- 
grams. The bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
establish an Advisory Council on Chil- 
dren and Youth Camp Safety to consult 
on policy matters. The Council shall have 
17 members, including the Secretaries of 
HEW, Agriculture and Interior—or their 
representatives, five representatives of 
organized camping, two representatives 
of other groups with expertise in camp 
safety, five representatives of consumers 
of camping services, and two State offi- 
cials, The Senate will have the power to 
advise and consent on the appointments, 
In addition, the Secretary can draw on 
existing expertise in the area of camp 
safety from a wide variety of sources, 
particularly from those States which al- 
ready have adequate legislation, in order 
to develop the standards that States 
adopt or use as guidelines to develop 
their own programs. 

An area which I feel deserves special 
attention, and in which Federal regula- 
tions could provide a model for States, is 
the need to improve the standards that 
would benefit this Nation's handicapped 
children and youth. There are an esti- 
mated 11 million such persons who have 
not been able to take full and equal ad- 
vantage of a fully integrated camp ex- 
perience. This bill directs the Secretary 
to address the needs of these young peo- 
ple and to develop standards, with the 
assistance of individuals expert in the 
area on the Advisory Council, which will 
assist in insuring that handicapped chil- 
dren can attend any camp. 

Some may feel that because we lack 
adequate statistical data about the 
existing conditions in all of our camps 
we should not pass this legislation. Some 
will argue that the pending legislation 
was formulated without sufficient evi- 
dence that a major portion of our exist- 
ing camp sites are unsafe, and thus we 
should not act out of ignorance. But, 
we are not acting out of ignorance. While 
our knowledge of present conditions is 
by no means complete, we do know that 

“there have been injuries and deaths at 
our camps, and that there are no uni- 
form standards which might prevent 
these tragedies. This is surely a mini- 
mally sufficient condition to justify the 
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need for Federal regulation. While 
camps in States which lack specific regu- 
lations may be safe, we cannot and 
should not premise our actions upon the 
mere possibility that they are in fact 
safe. Rather the more responsible and 
prudent course is to insure that every 
camp which our children may attend 
meets certain specific minimum safety 
requirements no matter where that camp 
happens to be located. 

It is out of concern for the children 
and youth of this Nation and their fam- 
ilies that we must take action on this 
legislation. Testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Children and Youth and 
the report of Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare document tragedies 
which need not have happened and could 
have been prevented with adequate safe- 
ty precautions. Camps are not a luxury 
in our urban society; they are vital for 
the complete growth of our children as 
persons and citizens. Camps enrich the 
lives of our children by providing an edu- 
cational and creative experience in co- 
operative group living. 

Their purpose is to hlep our youth ma- 
ture not only physically and mentally but 
assist in their social development as well. 
Because of this vital role that camps do 
play, it is important that families be able 
to send their children to camps without 
hint or threat of tragedy. We have a 
responsibility to ourselves to protect this 
Nation’s most vital asset by assuring that 
every campsite in America is guided 
by minimum standards. 


By Mr. MONDALE (for himself 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 423. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned lands within the White 
Earth Reservation shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
today reintroducing legislation which I 
first introduced on May 23, 1967. I am 
proud to say that this bill is cosponsored 
by my distinguished colleague from Min- 
nesota, Senator HUMPHREY. 

This bill, identical to S. 1830 of the 
90th Congress, S. 1710 of the 91st Con- 
gress, S. 1217 of the 92d Congress, and 
S. 2913 of the 94th Congress, restores to 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White 
Earth Reservation, certain submarginal 
lands of the United States and makes 
such lands part of the reservation. 

These properties consist of approxi- 
mately 28,700 acres purchased by the 
Federal Government during the mid- 
1930’s under title II of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The lands were 
so acquired in order to retire them 
from private ownership, to correct mal- 
adjustments in land use, and with the 
expectation that they would be made 
available for tribal use. 

Mr. President, these lands were origi- 
nally owned by the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe. Unfortunately, they -vere allotted 
under the Allotment Act and subse- 
quently passed at a cost of $175,664. In 
1963, when similar legislation was intro- 
duced in the Congress, their market 
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value was placed at $474,000 by appropri- 
ate governmental agencies. 

Similar legislation has already been 
enacted restoring property to the Semi- 
noles of Florida and to the Pueblos and 
other tribes in New Mexico. During the 
92d Congress, a bill identical to the one 
I am introducing today was passed by 
the Senate. I am, therefore, most hopeful 
that this legislation will again receive 
favorable consideration during the pres- 
ent Congress. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe ur- 
gently needs this land. This legislation 
will mean jobs, income, sustenance, and 
productive activity for many. I urge my 
colleagues to give it immediate atten- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S, 423 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
the lands, and the improvements thereon, 
that were acquired under title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 200), the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), and section 55 of the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 781), and that 
are now administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the benefit of the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe, White Earth Reserva- 
tion, are hereby declared to be held by the 
United States in trust for said tribe, and 
the lands shall be a part of the reservation 
heretofore established for the tribe. 

Src. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the beneficial interest 
conveyed by this Act should or should not 
be set off against any claim against the 
United States determined by the Commis- 
sion. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 425. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to require notifica- 
tion by foreign investors of proposed ac- 
quisitions of equity securities of United 
States companies, to authorize the Pres- 
ident to prohibit any such acquisition as 
appropriate for the national security, to 
further the foreign policy, or to protest 
the domestic economy of the United 
States, to require issuers of registered 
securities to maintain and file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a 
list of the names and nationalities of 
the beneficial owners of their equity se- 
curities, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 


THE FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1975 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
past few years we have witnessed the 
rapid development of foreign investment 
in the United States. The figures are no- 
where near precise, but the growth is un- 
mistakable. For example, in the decade 
from 1962 to 1973, all foreign direct in- 
vestment in U.S. business—investment 
amounting to control—rose from $7.4 bil- 
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lion to $14.4 billion, an annual average 
growth rate of almost 7 percent. In 1973, 
direct foreign investment rose a record 
24 percent—to a total $17.7 billion. Fig- 
ures for 1974 are not yet available, but 
it is certain that record levels were 
reached. 

There are several reasons for the sud- 
den expansion of foreign investment in 
American business. 

The first is the success of traditional 
American economic policy—namely, to 
admit foreign investors freely and to 
treat them no differently than domestic 
investors. Unlike almost all other indus- 
trial nations, it is our policy not to offer 
foreigners any special incentives, nor to 
impose on them any artificial disincen- 
tives. Aside from a few recognized ex- 
ceptions; we have maintained an “open 
door” policy with respect to the inward 
flow of foreign funds. 

The second reason for the growth of 
foreign investment stems from recent de- 
velopments in international economic 
and monetary affairs. A series of cur- 
rency reevaluations has made investment 
in the United States more attractive. We 
help to set these events in motion by the 
decision in 1971 to suspend the converti- 
bility of the dollar into gold. Almost 
immediately, a series of changes in the 
parity of foreign currencies in relation 
to the dollar produced a drastic shift in 
the cash purchasing power of foreign 
firms. 

Thus, between 1968 and 1973, the pur- 
chasing power of German firms with 
Deutsche mark earnings increased by 171 
percent, while the purchasing power of 
Japanese firms with yen earnings in- 
creased by 116 percent. This currency 
reevaluation, combined with the sharp 
decline in the price-earnings ratios at 
which publicly traded securities of U.S. 
business were selling, help to explain the 
new interest of foreign investors in the 
United States. 

However, the October 1973 oil embargo 
and the ensuing energy crisis are the 
most significant reasons for the recent 
growth of foreign investment. As a re- 
sult of a fivefold increase in world oil 
prices, the cash reserves of the Orga- 
nization of Oil Petroleum Exporting 
Countries—OPEC—are multiplying at 
rates which almost defy computation. 
Last year alone, for example, Arab oil 
producers received some $112 billion. By 
the best estimates, this is some $60 bil- 
lion more than they can rechannel into 
their own economies. Assuming no fur- 
ther escalation of oil prices, a petrodol- 
lar surplus of $70 billion is estimated for 
this year. And the World Bank has esti- 
mated that by 1980, OPEC nations will 
have accumulated reserves of $650 bil- 
lion; by 1985, that figure will be $1.2 
trillion—or about the value of all the 
goods and services produced in the 
United States last year. 

Mr. President, never before in modern 
history have such financial resources 
been amassed with such speed. Indeed, 
the speed has been such that an already 
fragile international financial system 
has been seriously jarred and the econ- 
omies of several of the inflation plagued 
oil-importing countries undermined. 
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The oil-producing nations are scanning 
the globe looking for safe investment 
harbors for surplus petrodollars. I 
would like to trace some of the invest- 
ments they have made. 

Perhaps the most striking transaction 
occurred last July when Iran acquired a 
25-percent interest in Krupp, the huge 
West German steel, munitions and 
weapons producer. This acquisition fol- 
lowed earlier purchases by Iran of two 
other large West German steel mills. 

Kuwait, perhaps the most sophisti- 
cated investor in the Middle East has 
also bought heavily into European in- 
dustry. Kuwait’s most controversial in- 
vestment was its $300 million dollar pur- 
chase of 14 percent of the German auto 
maker, Daimler Benz. This acquisition 
was negotiated and consummated in se- 
erecy and caught the German financial 
community and government by complete 
surprise. Embarrassed by its inability to 
determine the identity of the purchaser 
until Chancellor Schmidt ordered the in- 
termediary bank to disclose its principal, 
the Bonn government is now contem- 
plating new regulations to require notice 
of major stock purchases by foreigners. 
To follow this up, it was recently an- 
nounced that one of Germany’s largest 
private banks has acquired a controlling 
interest in Daimler Benz for the express 
purpose of keeping majority ownership 
within the country. Significantly, this 
action occurred after consultation with 
and encouragement by the Bonn govern- 
ment. 

There have also been substantial in- 
vestments in Great Britain. Abu Dhabi, 
who has only about 85,000 citizens on 
whom to spend its petro-fortunes, is in- 
vesting heavily in real estate. It paid $86 
million in cash—or about a week’s worth 
of its oil revenues—for a 44-percent in- 
terest in the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. of London. Not to be outdone, 
Kuwait then bid $246 million—again in 
cash—for all the shares of St. Martins 
Property Corp., a real estate company 
with holdings in London, Paris, and 
Brussels. 

And in Latin America, the economic 
infiuence of the oil producers has been 
steadily increasing as countries like Peru 
turn to the Arabs for capital for essen- 
tial industries. 

In the United States, as I said at the 
outset, the growth of foreign investment 
has been dramatic. I have compiled a 
table of the major foreign investments in 
U.S. corporations in 1974, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
full in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

A PARTIAL LISTING OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1974 
Acquiror, acquisition, and percent of 
ownership 

Bayer A. G. (Germany), Cutter Laborato- 
ries, Inc., 90%. 

Lloyds Bank of London (England), First 
Western Bank and Trust, 100%. 

Mitsui and Co. (Japan), Aluminum divi- 
sion of American Metal Climax, 50%. 

Siemens A. G. (Germany), Dickson Elec- 
tronics Corp. Merger. 
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Trust Houses Forte Ltd. (England), Travel- 
Lodge International Inc., 72%. 

VMF (Holland), Bowen Engineering, 100%. 

ABM (Boehringer Mannheim) (Germany), 
Bio Dynamics, 100%. 

Bowater Corp. Ltd. (England), Mercantile 
Industries Inc., 71%. 

Ciba Geigy (Switzerland), Air-Wick In- 
dustries Inc., 91%. 

MacMillan Bloedel Ltd. (Canada), Ener- 
gex Ltd., 66%. 

Renold Ltd. (England), Atlas Chain and 
Precision Products, 100%. 

Scottish and Newcastle Vintners Ltd. 
(Scotland), Simi Winery, 100%. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The list is not com- 
plete or up to date because of the lack of 
current and accurate information—a 
problem that I hope will be remedied. 
But the chart does serve to illustrate that 
rising foreign investment in U.S. industry 
is a very definite reality. 

In this country there have been nu- 
merous actual or proposed foreign take- 
overs. Some, such as the purchase of 30 
percent of the shares of Texasgulf, Inc., 
by the Canadian Development Corp. for 
$240 million; the takeover of Gimbel 
Brothers by the British American To- 
bacco Corp. for $195 million; and the 
tender offer by Liquifin A.G. for 50 per- 
cent of Ronson Corp—a New Jersey 
corporation—were contested by manage- 
ment in the courts and in the news- 
papers. In these resisted takeovers, for- 
eign interests failed to achieve working 
control. 

Without surveying in full the penetra- 
tion of U.S. industry by foreign investors, 
two recent transactions—or proposed 
transactions—demonstrate the potential 
impact of petro-dollar investments on 
our national welfare and independence. 

Last August, Iran offered a loan to 
financially troubled Grumman Corp.— 
the maker of the F-14 fighter plane. This 
offer followed closely a rejection by the 
Congress of a proposed $100 million loan 
by the U.S. Navy to that company. Iran’s 
plan was vetoed by the Defense Depart- 
ment, but the deal was restructured and 
in October the state-owned Bank Melli 
Iran and 9 American banks lent $200 
million to Grumman—vwith Iran contrib- 
uting $75 million of the total. 

And just last month, Arab irivestors 
attempted—but failed—to buy a con- 
trolling share of Lockheed Aircraft—a 
major U.S. defense contractor. Fortu- 
nately, this bid failed because of the 
Department of Defense’s industrial se- 
curity program. While there is consid- 
erable debate over the effectiveness of the 
Defense Department’s procedures for 
screening foreign investments in Ameri- 
can defense contractors, at least in this 
case it was successful and prevented the 
consummation of the transaction. 

Past use of Middle East dollar holdings 
may only be a harbinger of things to 
come. The London Economist has made 
sOme sobering calculations about Arab 
economic power. It is estimated, for ex- 
ample, that OPEC could use their surplus 
oil revenues to buy all companies on the 
world’s major stock exchanges in 15.6 
years—at present quotations—all com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange in 9.2 years; all IBM stock in 
143 days; all Exxon stock in 79 days; and 
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the Rockefeller family’s wealth in only 
6 days. These are chilling calculations, 
the implications of which must be eval- 
uated with the utmost seriousness. 

Mr. President, I believe it is time to 
assess whether our “open-door” eco- 
nomic policy should be modified in light 
of recent and reasonably forseeable 
events. Many others appear to have 
reached the same conclusion. 

For example, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns stated re- 
cently that, while it would be all right for 
oil producers to invest in companies like 
Quaker Oats, foreign investment “in 
some of our strategic enterprises and 
industries would concern me.” He then 
called for immediate hearings on legis- 
lation that would limit direct investment 
by members of OPEC in major U.S. 
corporations. 

Numerous bills were introduced in the 
last session of Congress concerning the 
multifaceted implications of increased 
foreign investment in the United States. 
Undoubtedly, many of these bills will be 
reintroduced in this session. The only 
legislation in this area enacted last ses- 
sion, however, was the foreign Invest- 
ment Study Act of 1974—which author- 
ized a major study of foreign direct and 
portfolio investment in the United States. 

Another example of the attention 
which foreign investment is receiving is 
the factfinding investigation conducted 
by the SEC, in part at my urging, into 
the adequacy of the regulation of foreign 
tender offers for U.S. corporations. At the 
heart of the SEC’s inquiry are difficulties 
with the administration of the disclosure 
and investor protection amendments to 
the Federal securities laws which I spon- 
sored in 1968 and 1970 when takeovers 
are by foreigners. 

In reexamining our policy toward for- 
eign investors, it is important to keep 
in mind that the benefits of foreign in- 
vestment have in some cases far out- 
weighed the disadvantages. Increased 
competition, technological transfers, in- 
creased domestic production, and full 
employment are all objectives to which 
foreign investment has contributed. 
Faced with a capital shortage as serious 
as the energy shortage, this Nation will 
need an enormous amount of capital to 
revive our sluggish economy and put 
more of our unemployed to work. Un- 
doubtedly, the United States must con- 
tinue to leave the welcome mat out for 
foreign investors, for their capital may 
be essential for American business. 

However, we must recognize the funda- 
mental responsibility to assure our na- 
tional security and safeguard American 
economic and political independence. 
Viewed in this light, the need for im- 
mediate action to establish a flexible yet 
effective mechanism to monitor foreign 
investment is compelling. The United 
States has no established monitoring 
program. I believe this is foolhardy in 
light of the dramatic concentration of 
petro-dollars in the Middle East and the 
extremely depressed condition of the 
stock market. 

Changes are occurring around the 
world in attitudes toward and treatment 
of foreign investment. 
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Most notably, the developed countries 
of Europe and North America—tradi- 
tionally free of restraints on foreign in- 
vestment—have begun adopting rules to 
control access and activity by foreign 
investors. Canada, for example, has 
adopted an elaborate process for review- 
ing all incoming foreign investment, to 
prevent foreign takeovers of Canadian 
corporations and to assure that control 
of Canadian economic affairs rests 
securely in Canadian hands. Before the 
Government approves an investment, it 
must be demonstrated that the purchase 
will result in “significant benefit” to 
Canada. 

I have already referred to the West 
German experience. Traditionally, that 
country has placed few controls on for- 
eign investment which are not applicable 
to domestic investment. However, in the 
aftermath of the Daimler-Benz situation 
it is probable that there will be a tighten- 
ing of regulation of capital investment. 
Quite understandably, the German Gov- 
ernment is reported to be considering 
legislation to make reporting by foreign 
investors mandatory. 

Similarly, Great Britain has histor- 
ically pursued a policy of treating for- 
eign investors equally with domestic 
investors. Nevertheless, Great Britain has 
now imposed prior notification require- 
ments on foreign investors and the Ex- 
change Control Office of the Bank of 
England is required to affirmatively 
review and approve any acquisition of 
more than 10 percent of the shares of an 
existing company. There is a similar 
regulatory pattern in France, except that 


formal approval is required for any- 
thing more than 20 percent of the equity 
of local companies. The Netherlands, 


Japan, Switzerland, Australia, and 
Mexico also have comprehensive legisla- 
tion governing foreign investments. 

Mr. President, foreign investment in 
the United States has been beneficial to 
the U.S. economy in the past as it will be 
in the future. But we must ask ourselves 
whether permitting foreign investment 
without any Government oversight is 
consistent with our national interest. In 
my opinion, the absence of a watchman 
at our “open door” exposes us to dangers 
we have no reason to accept. This is par- 
ticularly true in light of the unpre- 
dictable political and economic implica- 
tions of Arab oil diplomacy. 

Current restrictions on foreign in- 
vestment exist only for specific sectors of 
the economy such as coastwise and fresh 
water shipping, domestic communica- 
tions, atomic energy, domestic air trans- 
port, banking and insurance. In defense 
industries contracts involving access to 
or development of classified information 
require security clearance and have been 
used, as in the Lockheed case, to screen 
foreign investments. 

Superimposed on this patchwork 
scheme are numerous laws whch can be 
used to take corrective action after the 
fact, so to speak. The Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969, for example, author- 
izes the President to prohibit or curtail 
exports for reasons of national security 
and domestic shortages or to further U.S. 
foreign policy. And the Trading with the 
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Enemy Act authorizes the President to 
control foreign interests in this country 
during the time of war or national emer- 
gency. 

The President also has the power to 
regulate the transfer of capital across 
national boundaries. For example, in 
times of dollar weakness or unfavorable 
balance of payments, the remittance of 
profits, dividends and interest and the 
repatriation of capital can be required. 
Similarly, the Federal Reserve Board 
possesses authority to limit credit pro- 
vided to aliens by U.S. banks, although 
the Board recently withdrew guidelines 
in this area. 

In summary, the various existing pro- 
visions with respect to the control of 
foreign investment amount to little more 
than a hodge-podge of post hoc control. 
There is no coordination of powers, nor 
are there effective techniques to assure 
that the Government receives notice of a 
completed foreign acquisition, much less 
notice of a proposed acquisition. 

Mr, President, I am today introducing 
a bill to rationalize and coordinate this 
country’s approach to foreign investors. 
The bill would do three things: First, by 
requiring the disclosure of the beneficial 
ownership of all publicly traded corpora- 
tions, it would assure effective monitoring 
of all foreign investment in American 
business. Second, by amending the tender 
offer provisions of the Federal securities 
laws—the so-called Williams Act—the 
bill would require that the SEC and the 
President be notified before any foreign 
investor—whether an individual, a cor- 
poration, or a foreign government— 
could acquire 5 percent or more of a U.S. 
company. And third, the bill would estab- 
lish a straightforward and usable pro- 
cedure by which the President, as he 
deems appropriate for the national 
security, to further the foreign policy, or 
to protect the domestic economy of the 
United States, may prohibit any acquisi- 
tion of such a 5-percent interest in a 
U.S. company by a foreign investor. 

More specifically, the bill would amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to 
require that the statements which bene- 
ficial owners of more than 5 percent of 
a corporation’s securities now file with 
the SEC—so-called 13(d) statements— 
must include information with respect to 
the owner's residence and nationality. 
Also, these statements would be required 
to include information as to the identity, 
residence, and nationality of any per- 
son—other than the beneficial owner— 
who possesses sole or shared voting au- 
thority over the securities. These provi- 
sions would facilitate the identification 
of major foreign investors. 

The basic disclosure provisions of the 
Federal securities laws would be extended 
to require foreign investors to file a 13(d) 
statement with the SEC 30 days in ad- 
vance’ of any transaction which would 
result in the foreign investor owning 
more than 5 percent of the class of any 
equity security of a U.S. company. A U.S. 
company would include any domestic 
corporation with more than $1,000,000 of 
assets. The foreign invyestor’s 13(d) state- 
ment would be confidential. 

Promptly upon receipt of a 13(d) state- 
ment from a foreign investor, the SEC 
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would transmit the statement to the 
President. During the 30-day waiting 
period, the President could conduct 
whatever review he considered necessary. 
If the impact of the investment was suffi- 
ciently adverse to the domestic economy, 
foreign policy, or national security, the 
President could prohibit the consumma- 
tion of the transaction. This exercise of 
Presidential authority would be subject 
to judicial review. 

The bill would authorize the SEC, the 
Attorney General, and U.S. corporation 
in which a foreign investor has acquired 
an interest, or any shareholder of such 
a corporation to sue in Federal court to 
unwind any acquisition made in viola- 
tion of the 30-day prenotification re- 
quirement of the bill. The court would 
have the authority to grant temporary 
or permanent orders to prevent violation 
of or to enforce compliance with this re- 
quirement, including the specific powers 
to freeze voting rights of shares unlaw- 
fully acquired and to compel their dis- 
position, In the event of disobedience of 
any judicial order, the court could vest 
ownership of the securities in a trustee 
who could then sell them. In addition, 
failure to file a 13(d) statement could 
result in a penalty of $1,000 a day. 

Finally, the bill would require issuers 
of registered securities to maintain and 
file with the Commission a list of the 
names and nationalities of the beneficial 
owners of their equity securities. This 
provision of the bill is directed at the 
difficulties which government agencies, 
corporate management, and investors 
have all encountered in identifying not 
only foreign investors in American busi- 
ness but all beneficial owners. 

Mr. President, foreign investment in 
our economy could have telling signifi- 
cance in the pursuit of American inter- 
ests, nationally and internationally. The 
disclosure concept of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 lends itself easily and 
effectively to improving the information 
flow about such investment, and the 
clarification and simplification of the 
President’s powers to prohibit such in- 
vestments assures the protection of the 
national economy. I believe this bill will 
provide necessary protections without 
creating burdensome impediments to the 
inward flow of foreign capital. Indeed, 
this bill assumes that our national policy 
should continue to favor maximum free- 
dom of access to our capital markets. 

Mr. President, there is an urgent and 
manifest need for this legislation. The 
world is today at a precarious, if not 
perilous, point. Difficult and complex ne- 
gotiations are underway to resolve global 
economic and political problems which 
threaten to endanger world order and 
peace. The United States must be in a 
position of financial independence if we 
are to play an instrumental role in arriv- 
ing at permanent and peaceful solutions. 
This bill will aid us in achieving that 
result. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the legisla- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 425 


A bill to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to require notification by foreign 
investors of proposed acquisitions of equity 
securities of United States companies, to 
authorize the President to prohibit any 
such acquisition as appropriate for the 
national security, to further the foreign 
policy, or to protect the domestic economy 
of the United States, to require issuers of 
registered securities to maintain and file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion a list of the names and nationalities 
of the beneficial owners of their equity se- 
curities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Investment 
Act of 1975". 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 3 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78c(a) ) is amended as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (9) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(9) The term ‘person’ means a natural 
person, company, government, or political 
subdivision, agency, or instrumentality of a 
government.”. 

(b) Paragraph (19) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(19) The terms ‘investment company’, 
‘affiliated person’, ‘insurance company’, ‘sep- 
arate account’, and ‘company’ have the same 
meanings as in the Investment Company Act 
of 1940.”. 

(c) The subsection is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(22) The term ‘United States company’ 
means any corporation, limited partnership, 
or business trust organized in one of the 
United States, the Canal Zone, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, or any other possession of the United 
States (hereinafter in this title collectively 
referred to as the ‘United States’) or any 
other company with its principal place of 
business in the United States. 

“(23) The term ‘foreign investor’ means— 

“(1) a natural person resident outside the 
United States; 

“(2) a company other than a United States 
company; 

“(3) a government of a country other than 
the United States or a subdivision, agency, 
or instrumentality of such a government 
(hereinafter in this title collectively referred 
to as a ‘foreign government’); 

“(4) a United States company controlled by 
a person described in paragraph (1), (2), or 
(3) of this subsection; or 

“(5) two or more persons acting in concert 
for the purpose of acquiring, holding, vot- 
ing, or disposing of securities, at least one 
of whom is a person described in paragraph 
(1), (2), (3), or (4) of this subsection.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 13 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m) is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Paragraph (1) of subsection 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(d)(1) Any person who, after acquiring 
directly or indirectly the beneficial owner- 
ship of any equity security of a class which 
is registered pursuant to section 12 of this 
title, or any equity security of an insurance 
company which would have been required to 
be so registered except for the exemption 
contained in section 12(g)(2)(G) of this 
title, or any equity security issued by a 
closed-end investment company registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
is directly or indirectly the beneficial owner 
of more than 5 per centum of such class 
shall, within ten days after such acquisition, 
send to the issuer of the security at its prin- 
cipal executive office, by registered or cer- 
tified mail, send to each exchange where the 
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security is traded, and file with the Commis- 
sion, a statement containing such of the 
following information, and such additional 
information, as the Commission, by rule, may 
prescribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of 
investors— 

“(A) the background, identity, residence, 
and nationality of such person and all other 
persons by whom or on whose behalf the 
purchases have been or are to be effected; 

“(B) financial statements (which must be 
so certified if required by the Commission) 
of such person; 

“(C) the source and amount of the funds 
or other consideration used or to be used in 
making the purchases, and if any part of the 
purchase price or proposed purchase price is 
represented or is to be represented by funds 
or other consideration borrowed or otherwise 
obtained for the purpose of acquiring, hold- 
ing, or trading such security, a description 
of the transaction and the names of the 
parties thereto, except that where a source 
of funds is a loan made in the ordinary 
course of business by a bank, as defined in 
section 3(a)(6) of this title, if the person 
filing such statement so requests, the name 
of the bank shall not be made available to 
the public; 

“(D) if the purpose of the purchases or 
prospective purchases is to acquire control 
of the business of the issuer of the securities, 
any plans or proposals which such persons 
may have to liquidate such issuer, to sell its 
assets to or merge it with any other per- 
sons, or to make any other major ch-nge in 
its business or corporate structure; 

“(E) the number of shares of such security 
which are beneficially owned, and the num- 
ber of shares concerning which there is a 
right to acquire, directly or indirectly, by 
(i) such person, and (ii) by each associate 
of such person, giving the background, iden- 
tity, residence, and nationality of each such 
associate; 

“(F) the number of shares of such security 
with respect to which any person (other thau 
the beneficial owner) possesses sole or shared 
authority to exercise the voting rights evi- 
denced by such securities and the back- 
ground, identity, residence, and nationality 
of any such person; and 

“(G) information as to any contracts, ar- 
rangements, or understandings with any per- 
son with respect to any securities of the 
issuer, including but not limited to transfer 
of any of the securities, joint ventures, loan 
or option arrangements, puts or calls, guar- 
anties of loans, guaranties against loss or 
guaranties of profits, division of losses or 
profits, or the giving or withholding of prox- 
ies, naming the persons with whom such 
contracts, arrangements, or understandings 
have been entered into, and giving the details 
thereof.”. 

(b) The section is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f)(1) (A) It shall be unlawful for any 
foreign investor, directly or indirectly, to 
acquire the beneficial ownership of any 
equity security of a United States company 
which had total assets exceeding $1,000,000 
on the last day of its most recent whole 
fiscal year, if after such acquisition such 
foreign investor would, directly or indirectly, 
be the beneficial owner of more than five 
percent of the class thereof, unless at least 
thirty days prior to such acquisition such 
foreign investor has filed with the Commis- 
sion a statement containing the name of the 
United States company, the address of its 
principal executive officers, and such of the 
information specified in subsection (d) of 
this section and such additional information 
as the Commission, by rule, may specify as 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of Investors. Se- 
curities held by or for the account of the 
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United States company (or a subsidiary that 
may not vote the securities) shall be dis- 
regarded in determining the percentage of 
beneficial ownership. 

“(B) Promptly after the filing of a state- 
ment pursuant to this paragraph, the Com- 
mission shall transmit a copy of the state- 
ment to the President. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 24 of this title or any 
other provision of law, such statement shail 
not be disclosed to the public. 

“(C) In exercising its authority under this 
paragraph, the Commission shall consuit 
and cooperate with the President to assure 
that its actions are in accordance with the 
President’s powers and responsibilities with 
respect to the activities of foreign investors 
in the United States. 

“(2) At any time within thirty days of the 
date of the filing of a statement pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Presi- 
dent is authorized, by order, as he deems ap- 
propriate for the national security of the 
United States, to further the foreign policy 
of the United States, or to protect the dom- 
estic economy of the United States, to pro- 
hibit the acquisition to which the statement 
relates. The President, by rule or regulation, 
shall prescribe the procedure applicable to 
any exercise of the authority vested in him 
by the proceeding sentence. Such rules or 
regulations shall, as a minimum, provide 
that prompt notice shall be given of any 
exercise of such authority and that such 
notice shall be accompanied by written rea- 
sons. The functions exercised by the Presi- 
dent under this subsection are excluded from 
the operation of subchapter II of chapter 5 
of title 5, United States Code.” 

Sec. 4. Section 14 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78n) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) (1) (A) Every holder of record of any 
security of a class described in section 13(d) 
(1) of this title holding such security for the 
account of another person shall file reports 
with the issuer of such securities in such 
form, at such times, and containing such 
information with respect to the identity, 
residence, and nationality of the beneficial 
owner of such securities and any person 
(other than the beneficial owner) possessing 
sole or shared authority to exercise the 
voting rights evidenced by such securities, as 
the Commission, by rule, may prescribe. 

“(B) Every person for whom a second per- 
son is holding any security of a class de- 
scribed in section 13(d) (1) of this title who, 
in turn, is holding such securities for the 
account of a third person, shall file reports 
with such second person in such form, at 
such times, and containing such informa- 
tion with respect to the identity, residence, 
and nationality of the beneficial owner of 
such securities and any person (other than 
the beneficial owner) possessing sole or 
shared authority to exercise the voting rights 
evidenced by such securities, as the Commis- 
sion, by rule, may prescribe. 

“(2) Every issuer of a security of a class 
described in section 13(d)(1) of this title 
shall maintain in such form as the Commis- 
sion, by rule, may prescribe a reasonably 
current list of the identity, residence, and 
nationality of the beneficial owners of the 
securities of each such class and the per- 
sons (other than the beneficial owners) pos- 
sessing sole or shared authority to exercise 
the voting rights evidenced by such securi- 
ties. Every such issuer shall file such list, or 
any specified part thereof, with the Commis- 
sion at such times as the Commission, by 
rule, may prescribe, but in no event shall 
such list or specified part thereof be filed less 
frequently than annually or more frequently 
than quarterly. 

“(3) In exercising its authority under this 
subsection, the Commission shall determine 
(and so state) that its action is necessary or 
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appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors.”. 

Sec. 5, Section 21 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 US.C. 78u) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(g)(1) The Commission, the Attorney 
General, a United States company in which 
a foreign investor has acquired or proposes 
to acquire any equity security, or a holder 
of record of any equity security of such a 
United States company, may bring an ac- 
tion in a district court of the United States 
(or a court of general jurisdiction, however 
designated, in any place, other than a State, 
under the jurisdiction of the United States) 
to enjoin such foreign investor from vio- 
lating, or to enforce compliance by such 
foreign investor with, the provisions of sec- 
tion 18(f) of this title and the rules and 
regulations thereunder. On a showing that 
the foreign investor has engaged, is engaged, 
or is about to engage in acts or practices 
constituting such a violation the court shall 
grant appropriate relief in the form of tem- 
porary or permanent restraining orders and 
injunctions and orders enforcing compliance. 
Without limiting the generality of the fore- 
going, the court, on such terms and subject 
to such conditions as it considers proper, 
may order (A) the revocation or suspension, 
or any period specified in the order, of the 
voting rights evidenced by securities of the 
United States company acquired by the for- 
eign investor in violation of such provisions, 
and (B) the sale of any securities so 
acquired. 

“(2) If any foreign investor against whom 
an order or injunction entered pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection fails, with- 
in such reasonable time as is fixed by the 
court, to comply with the order or injunc- 
tion, the court may, by order, vest any securi- 
ties acquired by such foreign investor in 
violation of the provisions of section 13(f) of 
this title in a trustee named by it who may 
thereupon, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, do all such things and execute 
all such documents as are necessary to give 
effect to the order or injunction of the court, 
and any proceeds of any sale of such securi- 
ties received by him shall first be applied to 
payment of his fees and expenses in acting 
as trustee and thereafter any balance remain- 
ing shall be paid by him to such person as 
would, but for the order vesting such securi- 
ties in him, have been entitled to receive the 
same. 

(h) For purposes of subsection (e), (f), and 
(g) of this section, it is unlawful for any 
person to cause, command, induce, procure, 
or give substantial assistance to the commis- 
sion of an act or practice constituting a 
violation of any provision of this title or 
the rules or regulations thereunder.”. 

Sec. 6. Section 32 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78ff(b)) is 
amended by inserting immediately following 
the first sentence thereof the following new 
sentence: “Any foreign investor which fails 
to file a statement required to be filed under 
subsection (f) of section 13 of this title or 
any rule or regulation thereunder, shall for- 
feit to the United States the sum of $1,000 for 
each and every day such failure to file shall 
continue.”, 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr. Maruras, Mr. 


HUMPHREY, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Case, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. MCINTYRE, 
Mr. BROOKE, Mr. CRANSTON, and 
Mr. PELL): 

S. 426. A bill to establish a policy for 
the management of oil and natural gas 
in the Outer Continental Shelf; to pro- 
tect the marine and coastal environ- 
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ment; to amend the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act; and for other pur- 
poses. 
OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LANDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, during 
the last few years our Nation has learned 
that energy, and particularly oil and 
natural gas, affect virtually every aspect 
of our lives. It seems amazing, in retro- 
spect, that in all the years of rapid 
growth in oil consumption and imports, 
we never really saw the handwriting on 
the wall. We believed that policy de- 
cisions about energy could be given a 
piecemeal approach, with some of the 
most important issues not even ad- 
dressed, except perhaps in the corporate 
board rooms of the big oil companies. If 
we know better now, it is because we 
learned our lesson the hard way, through 
shortages, price increases, and an 
embargo. 

The major task before us now is find- 
ing our way out of a bad situation, and 
charting a better course for the years 
ahead. The first step is to find out where 
we stand with respect to our energy re- 
sources, particularly oil and gas. We 
know that domestic oil and gas produc- 
tion have declined in recent years, and 
we know that the most promising areas 
for future production are on the Nation’s 
Outer Continental Shelf. We cannot af- 
ford to wait any longer to find out the 
extent of the OCS resources and deter- 
mine the best rate of future extraction. 
At the same time, we certainly cannot 
afford to give away our OCS lands to the 
multinational oil companies, whose 
vested interests may or may not coincide 
with the U.S. national interest. We must 
guarantee a fair return to the American 
people. We must also take into account 
our short-term and long-term needs, our 
country’s economic and foreign policy 
positions, and the need to protect our 
marine and coastal environment. 

The bill I am introducing today will do 
three important things: It will enable us 
to measure promptly the extent of the 
publicly owned oil and gas resources on 
the OCS, it will put the important de- 
cisions about production of those re- 
sources in the public sector where they 
belong, and it will allow the coastal 
States to plan for offshore oil before 
these decisions are made. 

The citizens of our coastal States—in- 
cluding those in the Gulf of Mexico— 
realize that offshore oil development 
brings with it an array of onshore im- 
pacts requiring careful planning and in- 
vestments of State money. The facilities 
needed to support OCS development in- 
clude pipeline landfalls, platform con- 
struction sites, harbor supply bases, re- 
fineries, and petrochemical plants, to 
name a few. The people who work at 
these facilities require public facilities 
and services. The Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment program recognizes the rapid 
growth pressures that these develop- 
ments can bring to the States. The States 
appear to be making rapid and effective 
progress toward developing coastal plans. 
We can help them by not dictating oil 
and gas development to them before they 
finish the job. 

My bill authorizes and directs the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior to initiate a ma- 
jor program of offshore oil exploration— 
including deep drilling—in frontier areas 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. It calls 
for a moratorium on conventional leas- 
ing on tracts where the Federal explora- 
tion program is underway. The Federal 
Government can conduct this program by 
using the same drilling and exploration 
firms that are usually hired by oil com- 
panies, The taxpayers of the United 
States—rather than the oil companies— 
would be the clients for these drilling 
companies, and the information received 
would pass directly into the public do- 
main. Leasing to private companies would 
await the availability of much-needed 
data on the size and location of oil and 
gas in new areas. With better informa- 
tion, we can be sure that bids for produc- 
tion rights on federally explored tracts 
are truly representative of the value of 
the resources. The increased bonuses 
should offset the public expenditures for 
exploration. 

During the exploration period, the 
coastal States will have time to complete 
the coastal zone management plans they 
are currently developing with funds au- 
thorized by the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972. With those plans ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce 
and ready for implementation, the States 
will be in a much better position to cope 
with the inevitable onshore impacts of 
offshore oil production. The key deci- 
sions will not have been made before- 
hand without this important State con- 
tribution. 

I know that the administration shares 
the views of my cosponsors and me about 
the importance of going into the frontier 
areas of the OCS and finding out the 
extent and location of the resources. But 
I firmly believe our approach to be sound- 
er than a hasty plan to lease massive 
acreage to the oil companies and then 
leave the exploration scheduling, the 
decisionmaking and the information 
handling up to them. 

One result of a sudden increase in 
acreage offered for conventional leasing 
this year would be a sharp reduction in 
competition and in the size of bonuses 
paid. We know this from our leasing ex- 
perience in 1974, and if we extrapolate 
1974 figures using the administration’s 
lease plan for 1975-78, we can predict 
woefully inadequate return to the Treas- 
ury. In December 1973, when we leased 
tracts in the Mississippi-Alabama-Flor- 
ida region of the Gulf of Mexico, 21.8 
percent of the tracts were leased to sole 
bidders. In October 1974, another Gulf 
of Mexico sale that was part of 1974’s 
greatly expanded offerings resulted in 
over 33 percent of the tracts going to sole 
bidders. Furthermore, the average price 
per acre dropped substantially in 1974 
as the number of acres offered increased. 
These facts do not bode well for compe- 
tition and fair return to the Treasury 
under the administration’s plan. 

It would not be wise to auction off a 
much-loved irreplaceable antique with- 
out first getting an objective appraisal of 
its value. Our oil and gas resources, like 
the antique, are valuable and irreplace- 
able. We cannot continue to auction 
them off at prices based on the buyers’ 
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own appraisals, which are not even 
shared with the people and their Govern- 
ment, the rightful owners of these re- 
sources. Our bill would require full pub- 
lic disclosure of all data acquired through 
exploration on Outer Continental Shelf 
lands. 

The most important decisions in the 
chain of events leading to offshore oil 
production are those decisions made after 
discoveries are made and reserves are 
proven. Those decisions include answers 
to the following questions: 

First. Should the new oil or gas field 
be developed immediately? 

Second. How much energy will the 
field contribute to domestic supply—and 
to the reduction of imports—and where 
will this supply become available for con- 
sumption? 

Third. How will the oil be delivered to 
shore, and where will its landing point 
be? 

Fourth. Where will the oil be refined 
or the gas be processed for distribution? 

Fifth. What alternatives need to be 
examined in each of these questions, and 
what are the environmental/economic/ 
energy consequences of each? 

Sixth. What will be the cost of devel- 
oping the field, and what will be the eco- 
nomic benefits and price impacts? 

Seventh. What will be the total impact 
of field development on the nearby 
coastal States? 

In the past, many of these questions 
have been answered solely by the oil 
companies, with virtually no public in- 
volvement. The decisions to develop, to 
process at a certain place, to bring pipe- 
lines ashore have been made by the op- 
erating companies on the basis of 
achieving a maximum return on the 
company’s investment and a maximum 
profit. Several of the questions—such as 
the examination of alternatives, the im- 
pact on coastal States, the total costs 
and benefits to the Nation—have not 
even been asked, let alone answered. 
These issues are now recognized, how- 
ever, as legitimate concerns for makers 
of public policy. 

By keeping OCS resources in Federal 
hands throughout the exploration proc- 
ess, the Government would gain the 
right and the opportunity to make these 
public policy decisions for itself and to 
address the previously neglected issues. 

For the immediate future, it is clear 
that we will need to expand our produc- 
tion of offshore oil and gas about as rap- 
idly as we can. But over the longer term, 
we do not know what rate of develop- 
ment and production will be in the Na- 
tion’s best interest. There are wide var- 
iations in estimates of our remaining oil 
and gas reserves. If we accept the con- 
servative estimates of Mobil Oil Corp., or 
even the recently lowered estimates of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, we must rec- 
ognize the need to lower our growth rate 
in oil consumption. Otherwise, massive 
exploitation of our resources now will 
only result in rapid depletion after 1985 
and greater dependence on imports later. 
The administration's crash leasing pro- 
gram is an embodiment of the old “Drain 
America First” policy. 

The fact is, we cannot make good 
plans for stretching out the life of our 
resources until we can stop talking 
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guesses and start talking facts about the 
extent of OCS oil and gas in the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Alaska. We need to re- 
tain the right and the opportunity to 
make public policy through public deci- 
sions after we have the facts. 

Mr. President, the ideas embodied in 
my bill appear to meet the major needs 
of our country in this important area. 
They are new ideas, and they will require 
careful examination by the Congress. 
Senator Jackson has joined Senator 
Macnuson in requesting the Office of 
Technology Assessment to study the fea- 
sibility and the implications of a Federal 
exploration program and the other con- 
cepts embodied in my bill. They appear 
to be ideas whose time has come, judging 
from their broad support among the 
Governors of the coastal States and the 
enthusiasm of the Senators who are 
joining me in introducing this legisla- 
tion. My cosponsors and I look forward 
to cooperating fully with our colleagues 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs as they undertake the task 
of modernizing our policies relating to 
OCS oil and gas development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, together 
with a statement prepared by Senator 
Marturas in connection with this measure, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no opposition, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 426 
A bill to establish a policy for the manage- 
ment of oil and natural gas in the Outer 

Continental Shelf; to protect the marine 

and coastal environment; to amend the 

Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act; and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act Amendments of 1975”. 
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TITLE I—PURPOSES, DEFINITIONS AND 
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24—Remedies and penalties. 
25—Citizen suits. 
26—Liability for oil spills. 
27—Research and development. 
28—Determination of boundaries. 
29—Moratorium on leasing in frontier 
areas, 
TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
. 301. Pipeline safety and operation. 
. 302. Review of shut-in or flaring wells. 
. 303. Bidding system study. 
. 304. National Strategic Energy Reserve 
study. 
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TITLE I—PURPOSES, DEFINITIONS AND 
NATIONAL POLICY FOR MANAGING THE 
RESOURCES OF THE OUTER CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 
PURPOSES 


Sec. 101. The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) establish policies and procedures for 
managing the oll and natural gas resources 
of the Outer Continental Shelf in order to 
achieve national economic goals and assure 
national security, reduce dependence on for- 
eign sources, and maintain a favorable bal- 
ance of payments in world trade; 

(2) preserve, protect and develop oil and 
natural gas resources in the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf consistent with the need to balance 
orderly resource development with protection 
of the marine and coastal environment, in 
a Manner consistent with the Mining and 
Mimeral Policy Act of 1970 and designed to 
insure the public a fair and equitable return 
on the public investment in the resources 
of the Outer Continental Shelf; 

(3) encourage development of new and 
improved technology for energy resource pro- 
duction that will increase human safety 
and eliminate or reduce risk of damage to 
the environment; 

(4) assure that coastal states which are di- 
rectly impacted by exploration and develop- 
ment of oll and natural gas adjacent to their 
coastal zone are provided an opportunity to 
participate in policy and planning decisions 
relating to management of the resources in 
the Outer Continental Shelf. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 102. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) “Coastal zone” means the coastal 
waters (including the lands therein and 
thereunder) and the adjacent shorelands 
(including the waters therein and there- 
under), strongly influenced by each other 
and in proximity to the shorelines of the 
several coastal States, and includes transi- 
tional and intertidal areas, salt marshes, 
wetlands, and beaches. The zone extends sea- 
ward to the outer limit of the United States 
territorial sea. The zone extends from the 
shorelines inward to boundaries of the 
coastal zone as identified by the coastal 
States pursuant to the regulations promul- 
gated under the authority of the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1454(b) (1)). Excluded from the coastal zone 
are lands the use of which is by law subject 
solely to the discretion of or which is held 
in trust by the Federal Government, its offi- 
cers or agents. 

(2) “Coastal State” means a State of the 
United States in, or bordering on, the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, or Arctic Ocean, the Gulf of 
Mexico, or Long Island Sound, For the pur- 
pose of this Act, the term also includes 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
American Samoa. 

(3) “Adjacent Coastal States” means a 
coastal State of the United States which (A) 
would be directly connected by pipeline to 
drilling a platform, subsea production unit, 
transfer facility or other similar facilities; 
(B) would receive crude oil for refining or 
transhipment which was extracted from the 
Outer Continental Shelf and transported by 
means of surface vessels; or (C) is desig- 
nated by the Administrator of the National 
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Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
pursuant to subsection 21(f) of this Act as 
a State which there is a substantial probabil- 
ity of significant impact on the coastal zone, 
marine environment or coastal environment 
which would result from the development 
and production of oil and gas anywhere in 
the Outer Continental Shelf. 

(4) “Marine environment" means the 
physical, atmospheric, and biological compo- 
nents, conditions and factors which in com- 
bination and interactively determine the 
productivity, state, condition and quality of 
the marine ecosystem including the waters 
of the high seas, contiguous zone, transi- 
tional and intertidal areas, salt marshes, and 
wetlands within the coastal zone and in the 
Outer Continental Shelf of the United 
States. 

(5) “Coastal environment” means the 
physical, atmospheric, biological, social and 
economic components, conditions and factors 
which in combination and interactively de- 
termine the productivity, state and quality 
of the human environment and the terres- 
trial ecosystem from the shoreline inward to 
the boundaries of the coastal zone as iden- 
tified by the States pursuant to the regula- 
tions promulgated under the authority of 
the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 
(86 Stat. 1280, 16 U.S.C. 1454(b) (1)). 

(6) “Governor” means the Governor of a 
State or the person designated by State law 
to exercise the powers granted to the Gov- 
ernor pursuant to this Act. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF LANDS ACT 


POLICY 


Sec. 201. Section 3 of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 
et seq.) is amended by adding the following 
new subsections (c) and (d): 

“(c) It is hereby declared that the Outer 
Continental Shelf is a vital national resource 
held by the Federal Government in trust for 
all the people, which should be made avail- 
able for orderly development subject to en- 
vironmental safeguards, consistent with and 
when necessary to meet national needs as 
nes pursuant to section 18 of this 

ct. 

“(d) It is hereby recognized that develop- 
ment of the oil and gas resources of the 
Outer Continental Shelf will have significant 
impacts on the coastal zones of the coastal 
States and adjacent coastal States and that 
in recognition of the national interest in 
the effective management of the coastal 
zone— 

“(1) such States may require assistance in 
protecting their coastal zones insofar as pos- 
sible from the adverse effects of such im- 
pacts and; 

“(2) such States are entitled to participate 
in the decisions made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to explore, develop and produce oil 
and gas in the Outer Continental Shelf to 
the extent consistent with the national in- 
terest.” 


REVISION OF BIDDING AND LEASE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 22. (a) Subsection (a) of section 8 
of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
(47 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) is 
amended by deleting the last sentence of the 
subsection and inserting: 

“The bidding shall be (1) by sealed bids, 
and (2) at the discretion of the Secretary, 
on the basis of (A) cash bonus bid with a 
royalty fixed by the Secretary at not less 
than 1634 per centum in amount or value 
of the production sayed, removed or sold, 
(B) variable royalty bid based on a per 
centum of the production saved, removed 
or sold with a cash bonus as determined 
by tne Secretary, (C) cash bonus bid with 
diminishing or sliding royalty based on 
such formulas as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine as equitable to encourage continued 
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production from the lease as resources di- 
minish, but not less than 1634 per centum 
in amount or value of the production saved, 
removed or sold at the beginning of the 
lease period, (D) cash bonus bid with a 
fixed share of the net profits derived from 
operation of the tract of no less than 30 
per centum reserved to the United States, 
(E) fixed cash bonus with the net profit 
share reserved to the United States as the 
bid variable, (F) cash bonus with a royalty 
fixed by the Secretary at not less than 163, 
per centum in amount or value of the pro- 
duction saved, removed or sold and a per 
centum share of net profits derived from 
the production of oil and gas produced from 
the lease, or (G) competitive performance 
based on a work program submitted by bid- 
ders. The United States net profit share 
shall be calculated on the basis of the value 
of the production saved, removed, or sold, 
less those capital and operating costs di- 
rectly assignable to the development and 
operation (but not acquisition) of each in- 
dividual oil and gas lease issued under this 
Act to the lessee under a net profit sharing 
arrangement. No capital or operating 
charges for materials or labor services not 
actually used on an area leased for oil or 
gas under this Act under a net profit sharing 
arrangement; allocation of income taxes; or 
expenditures for materials or labor services 
used prior to lease acquisition shall be per- 
mitted as a deduction in the calculation of 
net Income. The Secretary shall by regula- 
tion establish accounting procedures and 
standards to govern the calculation of prof- 
its. In the event of any dispute between the 
United States and a lessee concerning the 
calculation of the net profits, the burden 
of proof shall be on the lessee. That part of 
the net profit share due the United States 
which is attributable to oil production may 
be taken in kind in the form of oil and dis- 
posed of as provided in subsection (k) of 
this section. That part of the net share due 
in kind shall be determined by dividing the 
net profit due the United States attributable 
to the product or products taken in kind 
by the fair market value at the wellhead of 
the oil and/or gas (as the case may be) 
saved, removed or sold. In determining the 
attribution of profits as between oil and 
gas, costs shall be allocated proportionately 
to the value of their respective shares of 
production.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 8 of the 
‘Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 
462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) An oil and gas lease issued pursuant 
to this section shall (1) cover an area as 
large as necessary to comprise a reasonable, 
economic production unit as determined by 
the Secretary, (2) be for a period of five 
years and as long thereafter as oil or gas may 
be produced from the area in paying quanti- 
ties, or drilling or well reworking operations 
as approved by the Secrtary are conducted 
thereon, (3) require the payment of value as 
determined by one of the bidding procedures 
set out in subsection (a) of this section, and 
(4) contain such rental provisions and such 
other terms and provisions as the Secretary 
may prescribe at the time of offering the area 
for lease.”’. 

DISPOSITION OF FEDERAL ROYALTY OIL 


Sec. 203. Section 8 of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Lands Act (47 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 
1331 et seq.) as amended by this Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding a new subsection 
(k) to read as follows: 

“(k) Upon commencement of production 
of oil from any lease issued after the effective 
date of this subsection, the Secretary shall 
offer to the public and sell by competitive 
bidding for not less than its fair market 
value, in such amounts and for such terms 
as he determines, that proportion of the oil 
produced from said lease which is due to the 
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United States as royalty or net profit share 
oil. The Secretary shall limit participation in 
such sales where he finds such limitation 
necessary to assure adequate supplies of oil 
at equitable prices to independent refiners. 
In the event that the Secretary limits par- 
ticipation in such sales, he shall sell such oil 
at an equitable price. The lessee shall take 
any such royalty oll for which no acceptable 
bids are received and shall pay to the United 
States a cash royalty equal to its fair market 
value, but in no event shall such royalty be 
less than the highest bid.”. 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 15 of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (47 Stat. 462, 43 
U.S.C, 1331 et seq.) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ANNUAL REPORT BY SECRETARY TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 15. (a) Within six months after the 
end of each fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
submit to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
a report on the leasing and production pro- 
gram in the Outer Continental Shelf during 
such fiscal year, including a detailed ac- 
counting of all monies received and ex- 
pended, and of all exploration, exploratory 
drilling, leasing, development, and produc- 
tion activities; a summary of management, 
supervision, and enforcement activities; and 
recommendations to the Congress for im- 
provements in management, safety and 
amount of production in leasing and opera- 
tions in the Outer Continental Shelf and for 
resolution of jurisdictional conflicts or ambi- 
guities. 

(b) Section 313(a) of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 1280, 16 
U.S.C. 1451 et seq.) is amended by striking 
the word ‘and’ after the word ‘priority’ in 
subsection (8); renumbering existing sub- 
section (9) as subsection (10); and inserting 
the following new subsection (9): 

“an assessment of the onshore social, eco- 
nomic and environmental impacts in those 
coastal areas affected by Outer Continental 
Shelf oil and gas exploration and exploita- 
tion; and”. 

ENSURING ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT OF OIL AND 
GAS LEASES 

Sec. 205. Section 5 of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 
et seq.) is amended by adding the following 
new subsections. 

“Ensuring Orderly Development of Oil and 
Gas Leases— 

“(d) (1) After enactment of this section no 
oil and gas lease may be issued pursuant to 
this Act unless the lease requires that devel- 
opment be carried out in accordance with a 
development plan submitted by the lessee 
and found by the Secretary to be consistent 
with the leasing and development plan sub- 
mitted by the Secretary pursuant to Section 
20 of this Act, and provides that failure to 
comply with such development plan will ter- 
minate the lease. 

“(2) The development plan will set forth, 
in the degree of detail established by regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary, specific work 
to be performed, environmental protection 
and health and safety standards to be met, 
and a time schedule for performance, 

“(3) With respect to permits, licenses, and 
leases outstanding on the date of enactment 
of this section, a proposed development plan 
must be submitted to the Secretary within 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this section. Failure to submit a development 
plan or to comply with an approved develop- 
ment plan shall terminate the permit, license, 
or lease. 

“(4) The Secretary may approve revisions 
of development plans if he determines that 
such revision will lead to greater recovery of 
oil and gas, improve the efficiency of the re- 
covery operation, or is the only means avail- 
able to avoid substantial economic hardship 
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on the lessee, licensee or permittee to the ex- 
tent consistent with protection of the ma- 
rine and coastal environments. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, holders of oil and gas leases is- 
sued pursuant to this Act shall not be per- 
mitted to flare natural gas from any well un- 
less the Secretary finds that there is no prac- 
ticable way to obtain production or to con- 
duct testing or workover operations with 
root flaring.”. 

GEOLOGICAL AND GEOPHYSICAL EXPLORATION 


Sec. 206. Section 11 of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 43 
U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 11. No person shall conduct any type 
of geological or geophysical explorations in 
the Outer Continental Shelf without a per- 
mit issued by the Secretary. Each such per- 
mit shall contain terms and conditions de- 
signed to (1) prevent interference with ac- 
tual operations under any lease maintained 
or granted pursuant to this Act; (2) prevent 
interference with geophysical and geological 
exploration being conducted by the United 
States under the authority of section 19 of 
this Act; (3) prevent or minimize environ- 
mental damage; and (4) require the permit- 
tee to furnish the Secretary with copies of 
all data (including geological, geophysical, 
and geochemical data, well logs, and drill core 
analyses) obtained during such exploration. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec, 207. Subsection 5(a) (2) of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 
43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) is hereby amended by 
deleting the first sentence. 

LAWS APPLICABLE TO THE OUTER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


Sec. 208. Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 4 of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.) is amended by deleting the following 
words: “as of the effective date of this Act”. 
NEW SECTIONS OF OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 

LANDS ACT 

Sec. 209. The Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act (47 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.) is hereby amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING PROGRAM 


“Sec. 18. (a) Congress declares that it is 
the policy of the United States that Outer 
Continental Shelf lands determined to be 
both geologically favorable for the accumu- 
lation of oil and gas and capable of support- 
ing oil and gas development without undue 
environmental harm or damage should be 
made available for leasing in a manner con- 
sistent with national needs, 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to prepare and maintain a leasing 
program to implement the policy set forth 
in subsection (a) of this section. The leas- 
ing program shall indicate as precisely as 
possible the size, timing, and location of 
leasing activity that will best meet national 
energy needs for the ten-year period follow- 
ing the promulgation of such a leasing pro- 
gram in a manner consistent with subsection 
(a) of this section and to— 

“(1) manage the Outer Continental Shelf 
in & manner which considers all of the eco- 
nomic, social and environmental values of 
the renewable and nonrenewable resources 
contained therein and the potential impact 
of oil and gas exploration on other resource 
values of the Outer Continental Shelf and 
the marine and coastal environments; 

“(2) schedule and location of exploration, 
development and production of oil and gas 
among the oil-and-gas-bearing physio- 
graphic regions of the Outer Continental 
Shelf, based on— 

“(A) existing information concerning their 
geographical, geological, and ecological char- 
acteristics; 
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“(B) their location with respect to, and 
relative needs of, regional and national en- 
ergy markets; 

“(C) their location with respect to other 
uses of the sea and seabed including fish- 
eries, intracoastal navigation, existing or pro- 
posed sea lanes, potential sites of deepwater 
ports, and other anticipated uses of the re- 
sources and space in the Outer Continental 
Shelf; 

“(D) interest by potential oil and gas pro- 
ducers in the development of oil and gas 
resources as indicated by exploration, nom- 
ination or consultation; 

“(E) laws, goals and policies of the af- 
fected coastal States and adjacent coastal 
States. 

“(3) schedule the timing and location of 
leasing so that areas and regions with the 
least potential for environmental damage 
and impact on the coastal zone are leased 
first, to the maximum extent practicable, 
consistent with the determination of na- 
tional needs; 

“(4) schedule the timing and location of 
leasing so as to allow development of the oil 
and gas resources to keep pace with the 
availability of construction materials, tubu- 
lar steel products and other equipment and 
materials required for exploration and de- 
velopment of the resource; 

“(5) receive fair market value for the oil 
and gas resources held in trust for the 
public. 

“(c) The program shall include estimates 
of the appropriations and staffing required 
by all Federal agencies and programs neces- 
sary to— 

“(1) conduct the geophysical exploration 
and exploratory drilling authorized and di- 
rected by section 19 of this Act; 

“(2) obtain resource information and any 
other information needed to prepare the 
leasing program required by this section; 

“(3) analyze and interpret the exploratory 
data and other information required prior 
to offering tracts for lease; 

“(4) conduct environmental baseline stud- 
jes and prepare any environmental impact 
statement required in accordance with Sec. 
102(2)(C) of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852, 42 U.S.C. 
4321 et seq.); and 

“(5) supervise operations under each lease 
in the manner necessary to assure compli- 
ance with the requirements of the law, the 
regulations and the terms of the lease.”’. 


“FEDERAL OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF OIL AND 
GAS EXPLORATION PROGRAM 


“Sec. 19. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to conduct a comprehensive 
exploratory program designed to obtain suf- 
ficient data and information to evaluate the 
extent, location and potential for developing 
the oil and gas resources in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. This program shall be de- 
signed to obtain the resource information 
necessary for determining whether commer- 
cial quantities of oil and gas are present. 
geographical extent of the field and estimates 
of the recoverable reserves in order to pro- 
vide a basis for— 

“(1) developing an oil and gas leasing and 
development plan pursuant to Section 20 of 
this Act; 

“(2) improving the information regarding 
the value of public resources and revenues 
which should be expected from leasing; 

“(3) increasing competition among pro- 
ducers of oil and gas by providing data and 
information to all potential bidders equally 
and equitably; and 

“(4) providing the public with information 
on the extent and value of the public re- 
sources being offered for sale. 

“(b) The Secretary, through the United 
States Geological Survey, is authorized to 
conduct seismic, geomagnetic, gravitational, 
geophysical, geochemical or stratigraphic 
drilling, or to contract for or purchase the 
results of such exploratory activities from 
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commercial sources which may be néeded to 
implement the provisions of this section of 
this Act. The is further authorized 
to conduct or contract for such exploratory 
drilling as necessary to prove the presence 
of commercial quantities of oil or gas, extent 
of the field and to obtain sufficient informa- 
tion concerning the geology or seabed con- 
ditions which may affect the development of 
the resources. 

“(c) Nothing in this section of this Act 
shall limit any person from conducting ex- 
ploratory geophysical surveys including seis- 
mic, geomagnetic, gravitational, or geo- 
physical surveys to the extent permitted by 
section 11 of this Act as amended; providing, 
however, that exploratory drilling shall not 
be permitted by any person prior to award 
of a lease other than a contractor of the 
United States Government to provide services 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section. 

“(d) The Secretary shall make available to 
the public all data, information, maps, inter- 
pretations and surveys by appropriate means 
which are obtained directly by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or under a service con- 
tract pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section; providing, however, that the Secre- 
tary shall maintain the confidentiality of all 
proprietary data or information purchased 
from commercial sources while not under 
contract with the United States Government 
for such period of time as is agreed to by 
the parties. For the purpose of this subsec- 
tion, subsection 552(b)(9) of title 5 of the 
United States Code shall not apply to geo- 
logical and geophysical information and data, 
including maps, concerning wells or other 
related information acquired directly by the 
Department or under a service contract pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section. 

“(c) All Federal departments or agencies 
are authorized and directed to provide the 
Secretary with any information or data that 
may be deemed necessary to assist the Secre- 
tary in implementing the exploratory pro- 
gram pursuant to this section of this Act. 
Proprietary information or data provided to 
the Secretary under the provisions of this 
subsection shall remain confidential for such 
period of time as agreed to by the head of 
the department or agency from whom the in- 
formation is requested. In addition, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to utilize 
the existing capabilities and resources of 
other Federal departments and agencies by 
appropriate agreement. 

“(f) The Secretary, in cooperation with 
the Administrator of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, is directed 
to prepare, publish and keep current a series 
of detailed bathymetric, geological, and geo- 
physical maps of, and reports concerning, 
the Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas re- 
sources, based on data and information com- 
piled pursuant to this section of this Act. 
Such maps and reports shall be prepared 
and revised at intervals of not more than 
six months, beginning January 1, 1976. Such 
maps and reports shall be made available on 
a continuing basis to any person on request, 

“(g) Within six months after enactment of 
this section, the Secretary and the Admin- 
istrator of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Agency shall jointly develop and 
transmit to Congress an implementation 
plan for the oil and gas exploration pro- 
gram authorized by this section of this Act, 
including procedures for making the data 
and information available to the public pur- 
suant to subsection (d) and maps and re- 
ports to subsection (f) of this section of 
this Act. The implementation plan shall in- 
clude a projected schedule of exploratory 
activities and identification of the regions 
and areas which will be explored under the 
oil and gas exploration program during the 
first five years following enactment of this 
section. In addition, the implementation 
plan shall include estimates of the appro- 
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priations and staffing required to implement 
the oil and gas exploration program. No ac- 
tion taken to implement this subsection of 
this Act as it pertains to the development 
of the implementation plan for the oll and 
gas exploration program shall be considered 
a major Federal action for the purposes of 
section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1972 (83 Stat. 852, 42 
U.S.C. 4321 et seq.). 

“(h) (1) The Secretary shall, by regulation, 
establish procedures for determining areas 
to be considered for exploratory drilling and 
potential leasing. The procedures shall in- 
clude but not be limited to consultation (A) 
with the oil and gas industry; and (B) with 
State and local governments within the 
coastal States and adjacent coastal States 
which would be affected by subsequent leas- 
ing and development of the proposed area or 
region, 

“(2) The Secretary shall, in determining 
areas to be selected for exploratory drilling, 
coordinate the oil and gas exploratory pro- 
gram provided for by this section of this Act 
with coastal management programs being de- 
veloped by any coastal State or adjacent 
coastal States and for approval pursuant to 
section 305 of the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 1280, 16 U.S.C. 1451 et 
seq.) and the coastal zone management pro- 
grams of any State which has been approved 
pursuant to section 306 of that Act. 

“(3) The Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register a minimum of 120 days prior 
to the commencement of exploratory drilling 
in any area or region detailed information 
which includes but is not limited to (A) loca- 
tion of proposed drilling activities; and (B) 
time schedule for commencement and com- 
pletion of drilling. 

“(4) The selection and determination of 
areas for exploratory drilling and potential 
leasing shall be considered a “major Fed- 
eral action” for the purpose of compliance 
with section 102(2)(c) of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969. 

“(i) The Secretary shall include in the 
annual report required by section 15 of this 
Act, information concerning the carrying out 
of the Secretary’s duties under this section, 
and shall include as a part of each such re- 
port a summary of the current data for the 
period covered by the report. 

“(j) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $200,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this section of this Act during 
fiscal years 1976 and 1977, to the Secretary 
and to appropriate Federal agencies having 
responsibilities under this section of this 
Act.”. 

“OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING AND 

DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


“Sec. 20. (a) (1) The Secretary is author- 
ized and directed to transmit a leasing and 
development plan to Congress at least 90 
calendar days prior to announcing the invita- 
tion to bid on each tract in which oil or gas 
are found in commercial quantities. Each 
leasing and development plan shall be 
deemed approved and the Secretary shall be 
authorized to proceed with sale of the pro- 
posed lease tracts under the provisions of 
applicable laws and regulations unless be- 
tween the date of transmittal and the end 
of the 90-day period, either House passes a 
resolution stating in substance that the 
House does not favor the leasing and develop- 
ment plan and setting out the reasons for the 
disapproval. 

“(2) For the purpose of subsection (a) (1) 
of this section of this Act— 

“(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress since die; and 

“(B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 90-day 
period. 

“(b) Each leasing and development plan 
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required by subsection (a) of this section 
shall include but not be limited to— 

“(1) extent of the resources contained 
within the tracts proposed for sale; 

“(2) location of the tracts in reference 
to other coastal and offshore activities, in- 
cluding other oil and gas developments or 
potential developments nearby; 

“(3) estimates of the volume of recover- 
able reserves within the tract proposed for 
Sale based on information derived from the 
oil and gas exploration program authorized 
by section 19 of this Act; 

“(4) current market value of the oil and 
gas based on estimates of the recoverable 
volume in the tract proposed for sale under 
the development plan; 

(5) cost of producing the recoverable oll 
and gas under the proposed development 
plan; 

“(6) anticipated location of production 
units, offshore support facilities, and right- 
of-ways and number of pipelines and other 
infrastructure necessary to produce and 
transport oil and gas from the proposed lease 
tract; 

“(7) capacity- of onshore facilities and 
infrastructure at the point of entry into a 
coastal State or adjacent coastal State of the 
oil or gas produced within each proposed 
tract estimated to the extent possible; 

“(8) assessment of the need for new on- 
shore facilities or infrastructure that may 
be required to handle the oil or gas produced 
from the proposed lease tracts or otherwise 
to support operations within the proposed 
lease tract; 

“(9) exceptional, unique, or unusual con- 
ditions in the proposed lease tract which 
may require special treatment or precautions 
to protect the environment or insure the 
safe development and production from the 
tract; 

“(10) expected rate of development and 
production if the proposed tract is leased; 

“(11) proposed impact on the economic, 
social and institutional structure of the 
affected coastal States and adjacent coastal 
States; and 

“(12) certification of the consistency of 
the projected development of the proposed 
lease tract in accordance with the provisions 
of section 307 of the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 1280, 16 U.S.C. 
1451 et seq.), or where inconsistencies exist, 
these shall be noted in the leasing and de- 
velopment plan. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary shall submit the 
proposed leasing and development plan to 
the Governors of the affected coastal States 
and adjacent coastal States for comment at 
least 60 days prior to transmittal to Con- 
gress pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. At any time prior to the submission of 
the leasing and development plan to Con- 
gress a Governor may request the Secretary 
to postpone leasing and development of the 
proposed tracts for a perlod not to exceed 
three years following the date proposed for 
sale in the leasing and development plan if 
the Governor determines that the proposed 
lease will result in adverse environmental or 
economic impacts or other damage to the 
State or the residents thereof. In the event 
of any such request, the Secretary shall post- 
pone the transmittal of the leasing and de- 
velopment plan to Congress until proceed- 
ings under this subsection are completed. 

“(2) The Secretary shall. not later than 
30 days from receipt of such request: 

“(A) grant the request for postponement; 
or 

“(B) provide for a shorter postponement 
than request provided that such period of 
time is adequate for study and provision to 
ameliorate any adverse economic or environ- 
mental effects or other damage and for con- 
trolling secondary social or economic impacts 
associated with development of Federal 
energy resources in, or on, the Outer Con- 
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tinental Shelf adjacent to the submerged 
lands of such State; or 

“(C) deny the request for postponement 
if he finds that such postponement would 
not be consistent with the national policy 
or the national interest as expressed in sec- 
tion 3 of this Act. 

“(3) The comments received from the 
Governors of the affected coastal States and 
adjacent coastal States shall accompany the 
proposed leasing and development plan when 
transmitted to Congress. In the event that 
postponement was requested by any Gover- 
nor, all correspondence, information and 
data pertaining to the request for postpone- 
ment shall be made part of the record and 
shall accompany the leasing and develop- 
ment plan when transmitted to Congress. 

“(d) All environmental impact statements 
relevant to the leasing and development plan 
for the proposed tract, area or region which 
are prepared pursuant to section 102(2)(C) 
of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 (83 Stat. 852, 42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) shall 
accompany the development and leasing plan 
when transmitted to Congress as required 
by subsection (a) of this section. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary such sums as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section during fiscal years 1976 and 
1977.”. 

“ENVIRON MENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT AND 

MONITORING 

“Sec. 21. (a) The National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration shall be con- 
sidered the “lead agency” for the purpose of 
complying with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 852, 42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) as that Act 
pertains to the implementation of all sec- 
tions of this Act. 

“(6) Prior to formulation of the leasing 
and development plan as required by section 
20 of this Act, the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as “Adminis- 
trator”), in consultation with the Secre- 
tary, shall conduct a study of the area or 
region involved to establish baseline informa- 
tion concerning the status of the marine and 
coastal environment of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and the coastal zone which 
may be affected by oil and gas development. 
The study shall include, but not be limited 
‘to, background concentrations of hydro- 
carbons in water, sediments and organisms; 
background concentrations of trace metals 
in water, sediments, and organisms; classi- 
fication and characterization of benthic and 
planktonic communities; description of the 
relationship and state of marine organisms 
and abiotic components including sediments; 
and other physical and chemical character- 
istics of the marine environment such as 
conductivity, temperature, micronutrients, 
dissolved oxygen and other factors which de- 
termine the productivity and quality of the 
marine environment. 

“(c) The environmental impact statements 
related to the oil and gas exploration pro- 
gram authorized by section 19, and the leas- 
ing and development plan required by sec- 
tion 20 of this Act pursuant to section 102(2) 
(C) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852, 42 U.S.C. 4321 et 
seq.), shall Include, but shall not be limited 
to— 

“(1) description of the marine and coastal 
environments affected as they exist pricr to 
proposed leasing and development; 

“(2) interrelationships and cumulative en- 
vironmental impacts of development of the 
proposed lease tract in relation to possible 
future oil and gas developments or the sit- 
ing of other energy facilities in the Outer 
Continental Shelf or in the adjacent coastal 
zone; 

“(3) population and growth characteristics 
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of the affected coastal States or adjacent 
coastal States and identification of any as- 
sumptions used to project the impact of pro- 
posed development of offshore oil and gas 
resources on population and growth, includ- 
ing an assesment of the effect of any possi- 
ble change in population patterns or growth 
upon the resource base including land use, 
water, and public services; 

“(4) relationship of the proposed leasing 
and development of oil and gas to exist- 
ing or developing coastal zone management 
plans of the affected coastal States and nd- 
jacent coastal States developed in accord- 
ance with the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 1280, 16 U.7.C. 1451 et 
seq.), including the notation of any incon- 
sistencies between the proposed exploration 
or development and such coastal zone man- 
agement plans; 

“(5) probable impact of the proposed ex- 
ploration or development on the marine and 
coastal environments, including secondary 
or indirect impacts as well as primary or ci- 
rect impacts; 

“(6) negative effects of the proposed ex- 
ploration or development as they may af- 
fect both the national and international en- 
vironment; 

“(7) unavoidable adverse environmental 
effects including but not limited to air pol- 
lution, water pollution, undesirable land use 
patterns, damage to ecosystems and threats 
to health; 

“(8) extent to which the proposed ex- 
ploration or development involves tradeoffs 
between short-term environmental gains at 
the expense of long-term losses, or, as the 
case may be, the reverse tradeoffs; and 


“(9) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources that would be in- 
volved in the proposed exploration or devel- 
opment should it be implemented. 

“(d) Subsequent to leasing and develop- 
ment of any area, region or tract under 
the authority of this Act, the Administrator 


shall monitor the marine and coastal en- 
vironment of the areas affected in a man- 
ner designed to provide time-series data and 
trend information which can be compared 
with baseline data and previously collected 
data for the purpose of identifying signifi- 
cant changes in the quality and productiv- 
ity of the achievement. 

“(e) The Administrator shall, by regula- 
tion, establish procedures to implement base- 
line studies, undertake environmntal impact 
assessments, monitor the affected areas and 
compile environmental impact statements 
authorized by this section of this Act. 

“(f) The Administrator shall designate 
which coastal States are to be considered as 
‘adjacent coastal States’ for the purposes 
of this Act within 60 days after receiving 
notice from the Secretary of an intent to 
proceed with exploratory drilling pursuant 
to section 19 of this Act. The Administrator 
shall designate as an ‘adjacent coastal State’ 
any coastal State in which 

“(1) he determines that there is a sub- 
stantial risk of serious damage, because of 
such factors as prevailing winds and cur- 
rents, to its coastal or marine environment 
as a result of oil spills, blowouts, or release 
from vessels, pipelines or other transhipment 
facilities; or 

“(2) he determines that new facilities will 
be required within the State to provide. di- 
rect support to offshore oil and gas develop- 
ment under the proposed leasing and devel- 
opment plan. Such facilities shall include 
but not be limited to: harbor services and 
supply bases for vessels operating between 
the shore and the proposed offshore oil and 
gas lease tracts; oil production platform 
construction sites; oil or gas tank storage 
facilities; terminals for tankers or barges 
transporting oil or gas from production wells 
within the proposed lease tracts; natural 
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gas treatment facilities and refineries utiliz- 
ing crude oil or natural gas extracted from 
the proposed lease tracts. 

“(g) The Administrator may determine 
that a coastal State is an ‘adjacent coastal 
State’ for the p of this Act at any 
time during the life of the proposed lease if 
he finds that the criteria under subsection 
(e) of this section apply. 

“(h) There is hereby authorized and ap- 
propriated to the Administrator such sums 
as are necessary to carry out the purposes and 
functions of this section of this Act during 
fiscal years 1976 and 1977.” 

SAFETY REGULATIONS FOR OIL AND GAS 
OPERATIONS 

“Sec. 22. (a) It is the policy of this section 
to ensure, through proved techniques, max- 
imum precautions, and maximum use of the 
best available technology by well-trained 
personnel, the safest possible operations in 
the Outer Continental Shelf. Safe operations 
are those which minimize the likelihood of 
blowouts, loss of well control, fires, spillages, 
releases, or other occurrences which may 
cause damage to the environment, or to 
property, or endanger human life or health. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating with 
the concurrence and advice of the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protective 
Agency, the Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
and the Secretary shall develop, promulgate, 
and periodically revise safety regulations for 
operations in the Outer Continental Shelf, to 
implement to the extent possible the policy 
of subsection (a) of this section. Within one 
year after enactment of this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating shall complete a review of 
existing safety regulations, consider the re- 
sults and recommendations of the study au- 
thorized in subsection (c) of this section, 
and promulgate a complete set of safety 
regulations (which may incorporate Outer 
Continental Shelf Orders) applicable to op- 
erations in the Outer Continental Shelf or 
any region or areas thereof. The Secretary of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating shall repromulgate any safety 
regulations in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this section which that Secretary 
finds should be retained. No safety regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall reduce the degree of safety or pro- 
tection to the environment afforded by safety 
regulations previously in effect. 

“(2) In promulgating regulations under 
this section, the Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
require on all new drilling and production 
operations, the use of the best available 
technology wherever failure of equipment 
would have a substantial effect on public 
health, safety, or the environment. 

“INSPECTIONS AND ENFORCEMENT OF SAFETY 

REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 23. (a)(1) The Secretary of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is oper- 
ating shall enforce the safety and environ- 
mental protection regulations promulgated 
under section 22 of this Act. The Coast 
Guard shall regularly inspect all operations 
authorized pursuant to this Act and strictly 
enforce safety regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act and other applicable laws, 
rules and regulations relating to public 
health, safety, or environmental protection. 
All holders of leases under this Act shall al- 
low prompt access at the site of any opera- 
tions subject to safety regulations to any in- 
spector, and provide such documents and 
records that are pertinent to public health, 
safety, or environmental] protection, as the 
Coast Guard may request. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
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promulgate regulations within 90 days of the 
enactment of this section to provide for— 

“(A) physical observation at least once 
each year by an inspector of the installation 
or testing of all safety equipment designed 
to prevent or ameliorate blowouts, fires, 
spillages, or other major accidents; and 

“(B) periodic onsite inspection without 
advance notice to the lessee to assure com- 
Ppliance with public health, safety, or en- 
vironmental protection regulations. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
make an investigation and public report on 
all major fires and major oil spillage oc- 
curing as a result of operation pursuant to 
this Act. For the purpose of this subsection, 
a major oil spillage is any spillage in one 
instance of more than two hundred barrels 
of oil over a period of 30 days or of fifty 
barrels over a single period of twenty-four 
hours; Provided, that an investigation and 
report of a lesser oil spillage may be initiated 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating. 

“(4) For the purposes of carrying out their 
responsibilities under this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating may by agreement utilize 
with or without reimbursement the services, 
personnel, or facilities of any Federal agency. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast is operating, include in his 
annual report to Congress required by sec- 
tion 15 of this Act the number of violations 
of safety regulations found, the names of 
the violators, and the action taken thereon 
pursuant to section 24 of this Act. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
submit to the Congress an annual report on 
the enforcement responsibilities assigned 
that Department under this Act including, 
but not limited to— 

“(1) the number and location of any 
known oil spillages, estimates of the amount 
of oil released, cause of the spillage when 
known, remedial action which may be taken 
to avoid future spillages of a similar nature, 
cost of cleaning up the spilled oil, assessment 
of damage done to the marine and/or coastal 
environment, and other information which 
may be useful in reducing the likelihood or 
future occurrences; 

“(2) identity of violators, setting out any 
legal action taken under section 24 of this 
Act, and such penalties as may result there- 
from; and 

“(3) recommendations for legislation or 
authority deemed necessary to improve the 
enforcement of the laws, rules or regulations 
pertaining to the administration of this Act. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
consider any allegation from any person of 
the existence of a violation of any safety 
regulations issued under this Act. The Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating shall answer such allega- 
tions within 90 days after receipt thereof, 
stating whether or not such alleged viola- 
tions exist and, if so, what action has been 
taken. 

“(e) In any investigation directed by this 
section the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating or the 
Secretary shall have power to summon before 
them or their designees witnesses and to re- 
quire the production of books, papers, docu- 
ments, and any other evidence. Attendance 
of witness or the production of books, pa- 
pers, documents, or any other evidence shall 
be compelled by a similar process as in the 
United States district court. In addition, they 
or their designees shall administer all nec- 
essary Oaths to any witnesses summoned be- 
fore such investigation.” 
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“REMEDIES AND PENALTIES 


“Sec. 24, (a) At the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating, the Attorney General or 
any United States Attorney of the jurisdic- 
tion in which a violation occurred shall in- 
stitute a civil action in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which 
the affected operation is located for a re- 
straining order or injunction or other appro- 
priate remedy to enforce any provision of 
this Act or any rule, regulation or order 
issued under the authority of this Act. 

“(b) If any person shall fail to comply 
with any provision of this Act, or any regu- 
lation or order issued under the authority 
of this Act, after notice of such failure and 
expiration of any period allowed for cor- 
rective action, such person shall be liable for 
a civil penalty of not more than $50,000 for 
each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure. The Secretary may assess, col- 
lect, and compromise any such penalty. No 
penalty shall be assessed until the person 
charged with a violation shall have been 
given an opportunity for a hearing on such 
charge. 

“(c) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of this Act, or 
any rule, regulation or order issued under 
the authority of this Act designed to protect 
public health, safety, or the environment or 
conserve natural resources or knowingly and 
willfully makes any false statement, repre- 
sentation, or certification in any application, 
record, report, plan, or other document filed 
or required to be maintained under this Act, 
or who knowingly and willfully falsifies, 
tampers with, or renders inaccurate a moni- 
toring device or data recorder required to be 
maintained under this Act or knowingly and 
willfully reveals any data or information re- 
quired to be kept confidential by this Act, 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine 
of not more than $100,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 
Each day that a violation continues shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

“(d) Whenever a corporation or other 
entity violates any provision of this Act, or 
any rule, regulation or order issued under 
the authority of this Act, any officer, or 
agent of such corporation or entity who 
knowingly and willfully authorized, ordered 
or carried out such violation shall be subject 
to the same fines or imprisonment as pro- 
vided for under subsection (c) of this section. 

“(e) The remedies prescribed in this sec- 
tion shall be concurrent and cumulative and 
the exercise of one does not preclude the 
exercise of the others. Further, the remedies 
prescribed in this section shall be in addition 
to any other remedies afforded by any other 
law, rule and regulation.”’. 


“CITIZEN SUITS 


“Sec. 25. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, any person having 
an interest which is or may be adversely 
affected may commence a civil action on his 
own behalf— 

“(1) against any person including— 

“(A) the United States, and 

“(B) any other governmental instrumen- 
tality or agency to the extent permitted by 
the eleventh amendment to the Constitution 
who is alleged to be in violation of the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations 
promulgated thereunder, or any permit, lH- 
cense, or lease issued by the Secretary; 

“(2) against the Secretary where there is 
alleged a failure of the Secretary to perform 
any act or duty under this Act which is 
not discretionary with the Secretary. 

“(b) No action may be commenced— 

“(1) under subsection (a) (1) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(A) prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice in writing under oath of 
the violation (i) to the Secretary, and (ii) 
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to any alleged violator of the provisions of 
this Act or any rules or regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, or any permit, license 
or lease issued thereunder; 

“(B) if the Secretary has commenced and 
is diligently prosecuting a civil action in a 
court of the United States to require com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, or 
the regulations thereunder, or the lease, but 
in any such action in a court of the United 
States any person may intervene as a matter 
of right; or 

“(2) Under subsection (a) (2) of this sec- 
tion prior to 60 days after the plaintiff has 
given notice in writing under oath of such 
action to the Secretary, in such manner as 
the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe, 
except that such action may be brought im- 
mediately after such notification in the case 
where the violation complained of, consti- 
tutes an imminent threat to the health or 
safety of the plaintiff or would immediately 
affect a legal interest of the plaintiff. 

“(c) In any action under this section, the 
Secretary, if not a party, may intervene as 
a matter of right. 

“(d) The court, in issuing any final order 
in any action, brought pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, may award costs of 
litigation including reasonable attorneys fees 
to any party, whenever the court determines 
such award is appropriate. The court may, if 
a temporary restraining order or preliminary 
injunction is sought, require the filing of a 
bond or equivalent security in accordance 
with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
any right which any person or class of per- 
sons may have under this or any statute or 
common law to seek enforcement of any of 
the provisions of this Act and the regula- 
tions thereunder, or to seek any other relief, 
including relief against the Secretary.”’. 


“LIABILITY FOR OIL SPILLS 


“Sec. 26. (a) Any person in charge of any 
oil and/or gas operations in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, as soon as that person has 
knowledge of a discharge or spillage of oil 
from any operation, shall immediately notify 
the nearest Coast Guard installation, of such 
discharge. Any such individual who fails to 
notify an appropriate agency of the United 
States Government immediately of such dis- 
charge shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. Notification received 
pursuant to this subsection, or informa- 
tion obtained by the use of such notification, 
shall not be used against any such individual 
in any criminal case, except a prosecution for 
perjury or for giving a false statement. 

“(b)(1) Whenever any oil or natural gas 
is discharged or spilled as a result of an op- 
eration on the Outer Continental Shelf, the 
Secretary for the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating shall remove or 
arrange for the removal of such oil or nat- 
ural gas as soon as possible, unless that 
Secretary determines such removal will be 
done properly and expeditiously by the les- 
see or permittee of the operation from which 
the discharge occurs. 

“(2) removal of oil or natural gas and 
actions to minimize damage from oil and 
natural gas discharges shall, to the greatest 
extent possible, be in accordance with the 
National Contingency Plan for removal of 
oil and hazardous substances established 
pursuant to section 311(c) (2) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(86 Stat. 862, 33 U.S.C. 1321 et seq.). 

“(3) whenever the Secretary of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erting acts to remove a discharge or spill- 
age of oll or natural gas pursuant to this 
subsection, he is authorized to draw upon 
money available in the Offshore Oil Pollu- 
tion Settlements Fund established pursuant 
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to subsection (c) of this section Such money 
shall be used to pay promptly for all clean- 
up costs incurred by the United States Gov- 
ernment in removing or in minimizing dam- 
age caused by such oil or natural gas spill- 
age of discharge. 

“(3) Strict Mability for all claims arising 
out of any one incident shall not exceed 
$100,000,000. The holder shall be liable for 
the first $7,000,000 of such claims that are 
allowed. The fund shall be liable for the bal- 
ance of the claims that are allowed up to 
$100,000,000. If the total claims allowed ex- 
ceed $100,000,000, they shall be reduced pro- 
portionately. The unpaid portion of any 
claim may be asserted and adjudicated under 
other applicable Federal or State law. 

“(4) In any case where liability without 
regard to fault is imposed pursuant to this 
subsection, the rules of subrogation shall ap- 
ply in accordance with the laws of the State 
in which such damages occurred: Provided, 
however, That in the event such damages 
occurred outside the jurisdiction of any 
State, the rules of subrogation shall apply 
in accordance with the laws applicable pur- 
suant to section 4 of this Act. 

“(5) The Offshore Oil Pollution Settle- 
ments Fund is hereby established as a non- 
profit corporate entity that may sue and be 
sued in its own name. The fund shall be 
administered by the holders of leases issued 
under this Act under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. The fund shall be subject 
to an annual audit by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and a copy of the audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Claims allowed 
against the fund shall be paid only from 
moneys deposited in the fund. 

“(6) There is hereby imposed on each bar- 
rel of oil produced pursuant to any lease is- 
sued or maintained under this Act a fee of 
214 cents per barrel. The fund shall collect 
the fee from the lessees or their assignees. 
Costs of administration shall be paid from 
the money collected by the fund, and all 
sums not needed for administration and the 
satisfaction of claims shall be invested pru- 
dently in income producing securities ap- 
proyed by the Secretary. Income from such 
securities shall be added to the principal of 
the fund. 

“(7) Subject to the limitation contained 
in subparagraph (3) of this subsection, if the 
fund is unable to satisfy a claim asserted 
and finally determined under this subsection, 
the fund may borrow the money needed to 
satisfy the claim from any commercial credit 
source, at the lowest available rate of inter- 
est, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 

“(8) No compensation shall be paid under 
this subsection unless notice of the damage is 
given to the Secretary within three years 
following the date on which the damage 
occurred. 

“(9) Payment of compensation for any 
damage pursuant to this subsection shall be 
subject to the holder or the fund acquiring 
by subrogation all rights of the claimant to 
recover for such damages from any other 
person. 

“(10) The collection of amounts for the 
fund shall cease when $100,000,000 has been 
accumulated, but shall be renewed when the 
accumulation in the fund falls below 
$85,000,000. The fund shall insure that col- 
lections are equitable to all holders of lease 
or right-of-way. 

“(11) The several district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction over 
claims against the fund. 

“(c) If any area within or without a lease 
granted or maintained under this Act is pol- 
luted by any discharge or spillage of oil from 
operations conducted by or on behalf of the 
holder of such lease, and such pollution dam- 
ages or threatens to damage aquatic life, 
wildlife, or public or private property, the 
control and removal of the pollutant shall be 
at the expense of such holder, including ad- 
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ministrative and other costs incurred by the 
Secretary or any other Federal or State officer 
or agency. Upon failure of such holder to ade- 
quately control and remove such pollutant, 
the Secretary in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral, State, or local agencies, or in cooperation 
with such holder, or both, shall have the 
right to accomplish the control and removal 
at the expense of the holder. 

“(d) The Secretary shall establish require- 
ments that all holders of leases issued or 
maintained under this Act shall establish and 
maintain evidence of financial responsibility 
of not less than $7 million. Financial respon- 
sibility may be established by any one of, or 
a combination of, the following methods ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary: (A) evidence of in- 
surance, (B) surety bonds, (C) qualification 
as a self-insurer, or (D) other evidence of 
financial responsibility. Any bond filed shall 
be issued by a bonding company authorized 
to do business in the United States. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be interpreted to supersede section 311 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972 or preempt the field of 
strict liability or to enlarge or diminish the 
authority of any State to impose additional 
requirements. 

“RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 27. (a) The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
is authorized and directed to carry out a 
research and development program designed 
to improve safety of operations related to 
exploration and development of the oll and 
gas resources of the Outer Continental Shelf 
where similar programs are not presently 
being conducted by a Federal department or 
agency and where the Secretary determines 
that such research and development is not 
being adequately conducted by any other 
public or private entity including but not 
limited to— 

“(1) downhole safety devices; 

“(2) methods for reestablishing control of 
blowing out or burning wells; 

“(3) methods for containing and cleaning 
up oil spills; 

“(4) improved flow detection systems for 
undersea pipelines. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
establish equipment and performance stand- 
ards for oil spill cleanup operations, Such 
standards shall be coordinated with the Na- 
tional Oil and Hazardous Substances Pollu- 
tion Contingency Plan, and reviewed by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the Administrator of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

“(¢) The Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of Navy, the 
Secretary of the Department In which the 
Coast Guard is operating, and the Directors 
of the National Institutes of Occupational 
Safety and Occupational Health, shall con- 
duct studies of underwater diving techniques 
and equipment suitable for protection of 
human safety.”. 

“DETERMINATION OF BOUNDARIES 


“Sec. 28. Within one year following the 
date of enactment of this section, the Presi- 
dent may establish procedures for settling 
any outstanding boundary disputes, includ- 
ing international boundaries between the 
United States and Canada and between the 
United States and Mexico, and establish con- 
tiguous boundaries between adjacent States, 
as directed in section 4 of this Act.”. 
“MORATORIUM ON LEASING IN FRONTIER AREAS 

Sec. 29. (a) Immediately upon the date of 
enactment of this section there shall cease 
any additional leasing of tracts for the pur- 
pose of developing oil and gas under the 
authority of the Outer Continental Shelf 
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Lands Act (67 Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) 
in all regions and areas where there has been 
no previous development of oil and gas on 
the Outer Continental Shelf or other areas 
where geological or environmental conditions 
make oil and gas development hazardous 
(hereinafter referred to as “Frontier areas”) : 
to wit, the areas known as Georges Bank; 
Baltimore Canyon; Blake Plateau; and the 
portion of the Florida Embayment in the 
Atlantic Ocean; Southern California, includ- 
ing the Santa Barbara Channel; and Gulf of 
Alaska. To the extent that leasing has com- 
menced in these areas under the present 
rules and regulations in force, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall terminate negotiations 
with regard to all tracts which have been 
nominated for sale, are in the process of being 
nominated for sale, or have been designated 
for sale. 

(b) This moratorium shall continue in any 
area until such time as the Federal Outer 
Continental Shelf Oil and Gas Exploration 
Program is implemented in that area pur- 
suant to section 19 of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act and the frontier areas are 
explored as provided for; and Congress has 
concurred by its silence with an Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Leasing and Development Plan 
for that area submitted in compliance with 
section 20 of this Act. 

TITLE INI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS PIPE- 
LINE SAFETY AND OPERATION 

Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Interior, is authorized and directed to report 
to the Congress wtihin 60 days after enact- 
ment of this Act on appropriations and staff- 
ing needed to monitor pipelines on Federal 
lands and the Outer Continental Shelf so as 
to assure that they meet all applicable stand- 
ards of construction, operation, and main- 
tenances. 

(b) The Secretary of Transportation, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is authorized and directed to review 
all laws and regulations relating to the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
pipelines on Federal lands and the Outer 
Continental Shelf and report to Congress 
within one year after enactment of this Act 
on administrative changes needed and rec- 
ommendations for new legislation. 

(c) One year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall submit to the President and the 
Congress a report on the adequacy of exist- 
ing transport facilities and regulations to 
facilitate distribution of oil and gas resources 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. The report 
shall include recommendations for changes 
in existing legislation or regulations to facil- 
itate such distribution. 

REVIEW OF SHUT-IN OR FLARING WELLS 

Sec. 302. (a) Within six months after en- 
actment of this Act, and each year there- 
after, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
Comptroller General and the Congress list- 
ing all shut-in oil and gas wells and wells 
flaring natural gas on leases issued under the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. The re- 
ports shall indicate why each well is shut-in 
or fiaring natural gas, and whether the Sec- 
retary intends to require production or order 
cessation of flaring. 

(b) Within six months after receipt of the 
Secretary's reports, the Comptroller General 
shall review and evaluate the reasons for 
allowing the wells to be shut-in or to flare 
natural gas and submit his findings and rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 

BIDDING SYSTEM STUDY 


Sec. 303. Within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in consultation with the Comptroller 
General, shall prepare and publish a report 
with recommendations for achieving an 
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equitable system of lease sales while maxi- 
mizing production and revenues from the 
leasing of Outer Continental Shelf lands, and 
shall include a plan for implementing recom- 
mended administrative changes and legisla- 
tive proposals. Such report shall include but 
not be limited to the consideration of the 
following— 

(1) competitive bidding systems provided 
in section 8 of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act as amended by this Act; 

(2) measures to encourage entry of new 
competitors; and 

(3) measures to increase supply to inde- 
pendent refiners and distributors. 

NATIONAL STRATEGIC ENERGY RESERVE STUDY 


Sec. 304. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with appropriate Federal offi- 
cials, shall determine the extent and location 
of the oil and gas deposits held in reserve by 
the United States Government. The Secre- 
tary shall study the most appropriate means 
of developing a National Strategic Energy 
Reserve in the national interest. Included in 
the study shall be an assessment of the feasi- 
bility of establishing areas in the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf as strategic reserves, and the 
plausibility of developing certain existing 
onshore naval petroleum reserves for com- 
mercial production in exchange for designat- 
ing comparable offshore oil and gas reserves 
as a National Strategic Energy Reserve. The 
Secretary shall consult with other Federal 
agencies and departments and nongovern- 
mental authorities in conducting such study. 
The Secretary shall report to the Congress by 
July 1976 the results of such study. 

RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 305. Except as otherwise expressly 
provided herein, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to amend, modify, or repeal any 
provisions fo the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 or the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MATHIAS 


Mr. President, over the last two years the 
Congress has become increasingly involved 
with the development of oil and gas re- 
sources on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
Prior to that time, little attention had been 
paid to this subject and leasing and produc- 
tion took place for many years under out- 
dated legislation and with only a casual 
giance from regulatory agencies. Even 
though Congress has been concerned for 
these last two years with the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, there has been no significant 
revision of the laws which govern this area. 

In the last days of the second session of 
the 93d. Congress, the Interior Committee 
reported the Energy Supply Act of 1974 to 
the Senate floor for consideration and this 
was passed after considerable debate and 
amendment. There was no time to have that 
legislation or parallel legislation considered 
in the House before the end of the 93d, 
Congress. Though this disappointed some 
Senators at the time, it may have been a 
blessing, as we now have a much fuller view 
of what should be included in any compre- 
hensive measure governing OCS develop- 
ment, 

I know it is the intention of the Senate 
Interior Committee to report out legislation 
on this subject in the very near future and 
I applaud that intention. 

While I consider it unwise to undertake 
leasing in frontier areas without amending 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, I 
also recognize that Congress has a respon- 
sibility to quickly enact the necessary leg- 
islation. I am very pleased, therefore, to 
joint Senator Hollings and others in intro- 
ducing comprehensive legislation to govern 
leasing and production on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. The legislation we introduce 
today will provide a program which is sen- 
sitive to America’s long-term energy need 
but at the same time mindful of the delicate 
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coastal zone environment in which OCS 
development must necessarily occur. 

I am pleased to have played a consider- 
able part in Congress’ increased involve- 
ment in the OCS. As the Appropriations 
Committee representative on the National 
Ocean Policy Study, I have had a full op- 
portunity to represent Maryland as this 
legislation has taken form. The State of 
Maryland has a significant stake in what 
decisions we in the Congress make. Al- 
though Maryland has a relatively small At- 
lantic coastline, that coastline is certainly 
among the state’s most important assets. 
Assateague is one of the last undeveloped 
barrier islands on the East Coast and we 
have fought too many long and difficult leg- 
islative battles to see that island now de- 
spoiled. Ocean City is a very different Mary- 
land asset, but its value to the economy 
of Worcester County and the State of Mary- 
land is equally great and could certainly 
be adversely affected by the unplanned 
growth of energy facilities. So anyone with 
good sense would call on the Federal and 
State governments to establish a sound 
working relationship so that any and all 
problems associated with OCS development 
could be carefully analyzed and the proper 
decisions made. This can only come about 
by extensive amendment to the present 
statutory framework. 

The bill that I join in introducing today 
will provide a major program of offshore oil 
exploration in frontier areas of the Outer 
Continental Shelf by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no reason why the Federal 
Government cannot conduct a sound ex- 
ploration program using private firms on 
a contractual basis. The important, but only 
difference, over present practice would be 
that the information would be fully avail- 
able on these public lands. This would en- 
sure first an adequate return to the public 
and, second, production only in an environ- 
mentally acceptable manner. 

We have also sought to provide the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with greater latitude 
in holding lease sales of public lands. For 
some time now Congress has been disturbed 
over the level of competition existing in 
OCS lease sales. By providing new methods, 
we can assure that adequate competition 
does in fact exist. 

I am particularly pleased that my amend- 
ment to the Energy Supply Act of 1974 has 
been incorporated into our broader legisla- 
tion. It gives the Governors of the coastal 
states a right to delay leasing for up to 
three years should they find that their state 
will be subject to adverse economic or en- 
vironmental impacts and the Secretary of 
the Interior concurs. My amendment, which 
passed the Senate, provided for a Board to re- 
view the Secretary’s decision. I also intro- 
duced legislation of a similar nature earlier 
in this Congress. The legislation which we 
introduce today modifies that approach 
somewhat by providing that the Congress 
shall be the final reviewing authority should 
a Governor be denied his request. The Con- 
gress can, in effect, uphold the Governor by 
& resolution of either the House or the Sen- 
ate. I think that this is a workable solution 
and one that adequately protects the coastal 
states. 

The National Ocean Policy Study, since its 
creation approximately one year ago, has 
held extensive hearings on OCS development 
and the conclusion that I have drawn as a 
member of that panel is that OCS develop- 
ment is in the public interest if we proceed 
with the utmost caution and establish at 
the very outset the best controls and stand- 
ards. Our bill has much to say about these 
matters. In short, it mandates that we make 
our best effort to ensure that the mistakes 
of the past will not be repeated. We ar. mind- 
ful that our states and the nation as a whole 
can lose environmentally and economically 
through poorly planned OCS development. 
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It is incumbent upon the Congress to 
establish new priorities and standards for 
OCS development. This must be a central 
pillar of our national energy policy. We must 
undertake this task on an expedited basis 
because the nation is critically short of do- 
mestic petroleum supplies, but we must never 
sacrifice careful planning in a rush for such 
supplies. We must be constantly mindful 
that an error on the side of conservation is 
easiest to correct. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SANTA BARBARA OIL SPILL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
January 28, 1969—just 6 years ago to- 
morrow—the 5th of 63 planned wells on 
Union Oil Co.’s platform A in the Santa 
Barbara Channel belched forth a geyser 
of oil and catapulted a quiet recreational 
and educational community into the eye 
of the public storm that still rages over 
the future of offshore oil development. 

Within 2 days of the sea floor rupture, 
it was estimated that as much as 2.1 mil- 
lion gallons of crude oil had been spilled. 
The slick then covered 32 square miles. 
By the third day, it covered 115 square 
miles. By the eighth day, 660 square 
miles of the channel and 100 miles of 
shoreline were contaminated. The spill, 
which began in January, continued 
through the spring and summer. Before 
it finally abated, estimates of the lost oil 
went as high as 160,000 barrels. But 
whatever the actual amount really was, 
it was more than we could afford envi- 
ronmentally and economically. And the 
looming question is: When will it hap- 
pen again? 

On the eve of this tragic anniversary, 
I am pleased to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the national ocean 
policy study, Senator Ernest F. Hot- 
LINGS, and others in sponsoring major 
legislation to amend the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act of 1953 and to 
improve upon OCS legislation which 
passed the Senate but not the House in 
the 93d Congress. 

This legislation is the culmination of 
the national debate which began on the 
oily beaches of Santa Barbara 6 years 
ago. Its early enactment must be a ma- 
jor goal of the 94th Congress. For we can 
wait no longer. Plans to double the 
amount of acreage now leased on the 
Outer Continental Shelf are in full 
swing, and unless the Congress takes 
immediate and affirmative action on this 
bill, 10 million acres of now undeveloped 
areas of the OCS will be leased in 1975. 
Of this total, 16%, or 1.6 million acres, 
is scheduled for sale off the coast of pop- 
ulated southern California. It is now 
abundantly clear that our present sys- 
tem for development-of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf is grossly inadequate. It 
does not guarantee the public—which 
owns these valuable resources—either a 
fair return or the full and timely devel- 
opment of the oil and gas. And it hands 
over to the oil companies the right to 
make critical energy and environment 
decisions without adequate, if any, pub- 
lic input. The time for change is at hand. 

This new legislation embodies the rec- 
ommendations of the national ocean 
policy study of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. First, it would place a mora- 
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torium on conventional leasing in new 
areas of the Outer Continental Shelf. 
This would mean that the lease sales 
now scheduled for 1975 and beyond 
would be canceled upon enactment of 
the legislation. This moratorium on con- 
ventional leasing would not, however, 
necessarily cause a delay in the discovery 
of and subsequent development—if de- 
sired—of new offshore oil and gas de- 
posits. For, instead of turning over re- 
sponsibility for exploration to the oil 
companies, this bill would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior— 
through the U.S. Geological Survey—to 
conduct seismic, geomagnetic, gravita- 
tional, geophysical, geochemical, and ex- 
ploratory deep drilling activities in areas 
of the Outer Continental Shelf where 
oil and gas development have not pre- 
viously occurred. 

In short, the conventional leasing ar- 
rangement whereby the oil companies 
are sold rights to explore for and, in the 
event of a discovery, to develop the oil 
and gas resources of the OCS would be 
replaced by a new system which sepa- 
rates the exploration function from the 
development function. 

The Federal Government would as- 
sume the exploration function. Areas 
where oil and gas are found, and where 
development is deemed appropriate, 
would then be leased to oil companies for 
development. 

This marks a critical departure from 
our current leasing policy. It would not 
only improve the public data base about 
these federally owned reserves, it would 
also mean that the decisions which have 
the greatest impact on the marine and 
coastal environments and on future en- 
ergy supply would be made in the public 
sector, with opportunity for full partici- 
pation by affected coastal States. 

The initial outlay of funds for feder- 
ally sponsored exploration would be sub- 
stantial. The bill calls for an authoriza- 
tion of $200 million for fiscal years 1976 
and 1977. But the potential for better re- 
turns would be enhanced by the simple 
fact that the Federal Government—the 
lessor—would know the true value of the 
lease instead of depending on the pur- 
chase of some oil company information, 
which is itself expensive. It was recently 
discovered, for example, that some 
$200,000 of funds earmarked for environ- 
mental baseline studies in southern 
California’s offshore areas were actually 
used by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to purchase geophysical data for 
use in evaluating lease tracts. Incredi- 
bly, this data had already been pur- 
chased by the USGS but was being held 
confidential, even from its sister agency, 
the BLM. 

The advantage of this new scheme 
is that it would leave the important de- 
cisions about energy in the public do- 
main, not in the hands of the energy 
companies. 

All data acquired by exploration with 
public funds would be made public and 
available to all bidders for development 
leases on an equal basis. In addition, the 
bill would provide for the enhancement 
of the coastal States’ role in the decisions 
affecting the OCS near their shorelines. 
This would occur through a mandatory 
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reporting mechanism whereby the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, after consultation 
with other affected Federal officials, 
would be required to circulate to the 
Governors of affected coastal States a 
report describing a commercial discov- 
ery, together with a recommendation 
about whether or not it should be devel- 
oped. This report, along with the com- 
ments made by the Governors, would 
then be sent to the Congress, which in 
turn would have 90 days to review the 
report. If at the end of 90 days neither 
House approved a resolution of disap- 
proval, the proposed leasing would be 
approved. This is an important addition, 
for it gives an opportunity for coastal 
State input without also extending the 
power of absolute veto to any one State. 

The leasing options, for the develop- 
ment leases, would be left open. I prefer 
the royalty bidding system, with a sliding 
scale of decreasing royalty payments to 
provide an incentive for recovery of as 
much of the resource as possible and to 
guard against premature abandonment 
of the lease. However, it makes little sense 
for a bill to mandate the use of any one 
bidding system, and I am pleased that 
this bill will leave open a wide range of 
options including bonus and royalty bid- 
ding, profit-sharing and work programs. 

Finally, this new OCS legislation would 
make an important separation of respon- 
sibilities. It would separate the develop- 
ment functions from the environmental 
baseline research and the regulation of 
safety and pollution control. 

In short, this new bill makes essential 
changes in our present policies and pro- 
grams affecting the development of the 
oil and gas on the Outer Continental 
Shelf. It will take long strides toward 
guaranteeing the public a fair return for 
its resources and maintaining the essen- 
tial energy and environmental decisions 
in the public sector. I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor of this historic legislation and 
hope that it sees early action in this 
Congress. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 427. A bill to amend sections 555 and 
556 of title 37, United States Code, relat- 
ing to members of the uniformed services 
who are in a missing status, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


RIGHTS OF MIA'S AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the passage 
of time—and it is today 2 years since the 
signing of the Paris Peace Accords—must 
not be allowed to dim our commitment to 
the men declared missing in action in 
combat in Southeast Asia. Accordingly, I 
am reintroducing a bill to insure that the 
rights of our American servicemen who 
are missing in action, and the rights of 
their families, are not obscured or dis- 
sipated by military status reviews of the 
kind which have taken place, in some 
cases, last year. This measure will further 
provide for consistent review procedures 
among all military branches, and will in- 
sure that MIA families are given access to 
information upon which the status re- 
views are based. 

The need for such assurances was un- 
derscored by certain actions taken by the 
military branches to alter the status of 
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American MIA’s still unaccounted for in 
Southeast Asia. Last year, the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy Secretaries initiated a 
methodical and, to some extent, arbitrary 
review of the cases of those missing 
servicemen to determine whether or not 
any “reasonable” basis existed for assum- 
ing that these individuals might still be 
living. If the respective service Secretary 
determined that no such basis existed for 
a particular MIA, then a “presumptive 
finding of death”’—PFOD—was issued. 
During the first months of operation, this 
status-review process resulted in 69 
PFOD’s, in 88 cases which were con- 
sidered. In several instances, the absence 
of any recent information about a mis- 
sing serviceman was, itself, presented as 
“new” information reflecting doubt upon 
the serviceman’s probability of survival. 

Just a year ago, a panel of judges re- 
viewing the court case of McDonald v. 
McLucas (73 Civ. 3190) held that a 
“minimum” of procedural standards 
must be followed in all such military 
status reviews in order to protect the 
rights of MIA family members. Although 
this ruling called for reclassification 
hearings open to MIA next of kin and 
provided them with an opportunity to 
present testimony of their own, it failed 
to establish any guarantees that family 
input would have an effective bearing 
upon the reclassification decision of the 
military service—even in those instances 
where no concrete evidence exists that an 
MIA is deceased. Subsequently, within a 
matter of several weeks, 69 American vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war were eliminated 
from the lists of the missing by the mili- 
tary services, and added to the rolls of the 
victims of that conflict. 

Mr. President, Congress will be remiss 
if it permits such death determinations to 
continue at an accelerating pace during 
the coming months, with no more sub- 
stantive basis for that decision than a 
“presumptive” finding drawn from lack 
of evidence to the contrary. Surely it is 
premature to arrive at such a negative 
conclusion on a man’s fate when the 
North Vietnamese Government has not 
fully complied with the provisions of the 
Paris Peace Treaty of 1973 regarding an 
accounting for missing American per- 
sonnel in Southeast Asia. Surely it is both 
insensitive and unjust to fail to reserve 
certain rights to these families and the 
MIA’s they represent. 

The measure I am introducing today 
will help to prevent declarations of death 
based on purely arbitrary deductions and 
decisions by the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary service in those cases where such a 
decision would run counter to the wishes 
of the family. It will preclude a change 
in the status of any MIA by the military 
services solely on the basis of the passage 
of time or the absence of additional in- 
formation on that serviceman if the next 
of kin objects to such change. 

It does not obstruct in any way 
the normal reclassification procedures 
prompted by new and substantive evi- 
dence which may become available on 
our MIA’s from time to time; nor does it 
deny the previously existing rights of the 
next of kin to request or consent to re- 
classification procedures by the military. 
But it does maintain that all such pro- 
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cedures shall follow uniform and consist- 
ent guidelines; it does prescribe that re- 
cent court rulings be given statutory ex- 
pression; and it does insure that the 
rights of those individuals whose lives 
are directly affected will not be fore- 
saken. 

As one who was closely involved in 
the efforts to secure the release of our 
POW’s and to obtain information on the 
status of our MIA’s, I certainly believe 
that such endeavors by our Government 
should continue at an optimum level un- 
til the Communists comply fully with the 
provisions of the Paris Peace Agreement 
which entitle the United States to con- 
duct a full search and accounting for 
our MIA’s. In the meantime, let us not 
permit arbitrary and presumptive deter- 
minations to rule over the objections of 
family members. Let us demonstrate to 
all concerned that justice and sensitivity 
still prevail with respect to our missing 
servicemen and their families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 427 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 555(a) of title 37, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end of clause (2) and inserting in Heu 
thereof a comma and the following: “sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 556 (1) ." 

(b) Section 555 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for procedures and actions 
under this section and such regulations shall 
be applicable to all uniformed services.” 

Sec. 2. Section 556 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(i) Before the status of any member of a 
uniformed service who is in a missing status 
may be changed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 555(a) or under this section, the Secre- 
tary concerned must first notify the next of 
kin of such proposed change and hold a 
hearing on such proposed change. The next 
of kin shall be afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to (1) attend such hearing, (2) be 
represented at such hearing by private coun- 
sel, (3) examine all information upon which 
the proposed change of status is to be based, 
and (4) present any evidence or information 
relevant to the hearing. 

“(j) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for procedures and action 
under this section and such regulations shall 
be applicable to all uniformed services.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provyi- 
sion of law, in any case in which the status 
of any member of the uniformed service who 
is in a missing status is reviewed under sec- 
tion 555 or section 556 of title 37, United 
States Code, on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, no change in the status of 
such member may be made by the Secretary 
concerned solely on the basis of the passage 
of time or the absence of any additional in- 
formation pertaining to the member if the 
next of kin of such member objects to such 
change. Any objection by the next of kin to 
a change in the status of any member of the 
uniformed services who is in a missing status 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall 
prevail until such time as the provisions of 
the Paris Peace Accord of January 27, 1973, 
Telating to the accounting of missing per- 
sonnel, have been complied with. As used in 
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this section, the terms “Uniformed services”, 
“missing status”, and “Secretary concerned” 
shall have the same meaning applicable to 
such terms in chapter 10 of title 37, United 
States Code. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 
S. 11 
At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
mMoND), and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) were added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 11) to amend the State 
and Local Fiscal Act of 1972 to make 
Federal revenue sharing a permanent 
program to provide for periodic increases 
in the dollar amounts of revenue re- 
turned to the States under that act to 
offset the effects of inflation, and to elim- 
inate certain restrictions on the purposes 
for which local governments may use 
funds obtained under the act. 
S. 18 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 18) to amend the act of August 31, 
1922, to prevent the introduction and 
spread of diseases and parasites harmful 
to honeybees, and for other purposes. 

S. 28 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 28, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit against tax, or in 
the alternative a deduction, for energy 
conserving residential expenditures. 


At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Leany) were added as cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 66) the Nurse Training 
and Health Services and Health Revenue 
Sharing Act of 1975. 


5. 102 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
102) to provide price support for milk 
at not less than 85 percent of the parity 
price therefor, and for other purposes. 

S. 136, 5S. 137, S. 138, AND S. 139 


At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
136) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to require the establishment 
of formal procedures and criteria for the 
selection of individual income tax re- 
turns to audit, to inform individuals of 
the reasons why their returns were 
selected for audit, and for other purposes; 
the bill (S. 137) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to require judicial 
confirmation of the need for a jeopardy 
assessment; the bill (S. 138) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
revise the provisions relating to property 
exempt from seizure for collection of 
taxes; and the bill (S. 139) to amend sec- 
tion 7802 of the Internal Revenue Code 
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of 1954 to define the term of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 
S. 149 
At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 149) 
to equalize the Federal tax treatment of 
unmarried individuals. 
S. 156 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 156, to pro- 
vide for continuing Earth resources sat- 
ellite experimentation. 

5. 168 


At the request of Mr. Domentcr, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 168) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow an income tax credit or an 
income tax deduction for certain expen- 
ditures of a taxpayer relating to the 
thermal design of residence of such tax- 
payer. 

S. 187 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Rorn) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 187) 
to provide a priority system for certain 
agricultural uses of natural gas. 

sS. 192 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 192) 
to require the disclosure of the net 
worth of public officials. 

s.199 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Dom- 
ENICI) and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 199) to restrict the author- 
ity for inspections of tax returns and 
the disclosure of information contained 
therein, and for other purposes. 

8. 216 


At the request of Mr. Domentcr, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. WILLIAM 
L. Scorr), and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN) were added as cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 216) to amend the Gun 
Control Act of 1963. 

S. 231 


At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 231) 
to amend section 5(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to prohibit the use of funds 
to furnish food stamps to certain persons 
enrolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

S. 284 

At the request of Mr. Humpurey, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 284) 
to provide price support for milk at 90 
percent of parity and for other purposes. 

S. 302 

At the request of Mr. Domenicr, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 302) to amend the Federal Food 
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Stamp Act to prohibit any increase in 
the portion of a household’s income that 
may be charged for food stamps under 
such act in the case of any household 
whose members are all 60 years of age or 
older or in the case of any household in 
which over one-half of the income is 
provided by members 60 years of age or 
older, and for other purposes. 
5. 308 


. At the request of Mr. Domenicr, the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
308) to provide one free physical per year 
for medicare recipients. 

At the request of Mr. Domenicr, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) and 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) 
were added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
308) to allow one free physical examina- 
tion per year for medicare recipients. 

S. 317 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 317) 
to establish a Joint Committee on In- 
telligence Oversight. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Monpéte), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) , the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) , and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Gary W. Hart) were 
added as cosponsors of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 3) to require the submis- 
sion and approval by the Congress of 
fees on oil imports. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. Ror, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Crans- 
ton), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hores), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) were added as co- 
sponsors of the resolution (S. Res. 12) 
amending the standing rules of the Sen- 
ate providing for open meetings of con- 
ference committees. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 16 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 16) to amend rules XXV 
and XVI of the standing rules of the 
Senate with respect to jurisdiction over 
energy research and development mat- 
ters, and for other purposes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 

At the request of Mr. Monnpatez, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 1) in 
— of International Women’s Year 
1975. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESCLUTION 
5—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION URGING THE 
PRESIDENT TO ESTABLISH A 
COUNCIL ON MIA’S 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 
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PRESIDENTIAL COUNCIL ON MIA's 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a Senate concurent resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the Congress 
that a Presidential Council on MIA’s be 
established. Since the status of service- 
men listed as missing in action in Indo- 
china became an issue, there have been 
a number of promises and implied prom- 
ises that the fate of these men would 
be investigated and explained. Yet to- 
day, on the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Paris peace accord, there 
are still 80 servicemen listed as missing in 
action with no official explanation of 
their whereabouts. 

A resolution of the MIA question is 
likely to be achieved by diplomacy and 
executive action. The need for, and ac- 
complishment of, diplomatic and execu- 
tive actions often come and go quickly. 
By the very nature of such actions, there 
is little opportunity for debate or con- 
sideration such as might be given in Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is my feeling that a 
council at the Presidential level would be 
more capable of providing meaningful 
advice to the President and the Secretary 
of State as to what sort of action would 
be most beneficial to resolving the MIA 
question. That is why I am introducing 
this concurrent resolution today. 

It is my hope that the Presidential 
Council on MIA’s would be able to take an 
active role in structuring our diplomatic 
and Executive actions in the best manner 
to resolve the MIA question. By being a 
part of the executive branch at the White 
House level, such a council would hope- 
fully be in a better position to achieve 
meaningful action. 

In addition, a Presidential Council on 
MIA’s would be better able to study the 
wishes of the families of servicemen miss- 
ing in action. One of the goals of such 
a council should be to make recommen- 
dations on better forming our policies 
toward MIA’s and their families. This 
objective is stated in the resolution I am 
introducing. 

Mr. President, the families of service- 
men missing in action continue to be in 
a great deal of uncertainty about the 
fate or their kin. I strongly feel that we, 
as a nation, should not simply forget 
about these men and their families. A 
full accounting of the MIA’s should be 
an integral part of our national foreign 
policy. Such an objective is the intended 
result of this legislation. I hope we can 
pass this concurrent resolution promptly 
so that the MIA’s will not be unaccounted 
on the third anniversary of the Paris 
accord. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 5 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) : 

Whereas, January 27, 1975, marks the sec- 
ond anniversary of the signing of the Paris 
Agreement, and 

Whereas, the Communist block countries 
in Southeast Asia are not abiding by Articles 
8a and 8b of the Paris Agreements or the 
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Laotian protocol in accounting for our MIA’s, 
and 


Whereas, there appears to be a lack of ef- 
fective action being taken or proposed to 
achieve a full accounting of MIA’s. 

Therefore, be it resolved that it is the sense 
of the United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives that the 
President establish a Presidential Council 
on MIA’s to study the cases of MIA's and 
their families, to propose courses of action to 
achieve a full accounting, and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning Federal policies 
related to MIA'’s. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 33—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION URGING 
A MEETING OF HEMISPHERE FI- 
NANCE MINISTERS 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and Mr. 
McGee) submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 33 

Whereas economic issues are increasingly 
critical to the stability of Western Hemis- 
phere relations, and 

Whereas economic factors directly affect 
National priorities and foreign policies, and 

Whereas the economies of the Nations of 
the Western Hemisphere are increasingly in- 
terdependent, and 

Whereas current economic conditions, such 
as inflation, unemployment, raw materials 
and energy shortages and balance of pay- 
ments deficits, threaten not only the orderly 
economic growth of the Hemisphere but also 
Hemisphere security, and 

Whereas it is desirable that improved Hem- 
isphere economic cooperation be achieved, 
consistent with the National interests and 
legitimate aspirations of each Hemisphere 
State, in order to combat more effectively the 
economic problems confronting the hemis- 
phere, and 

Whereas a discussion of Hemisphere ego- 
nomic issues would compliment the March 
1975 meeting of Hemisphere foreign min- 
isters, 

Be it resolved that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President urge the conven- 
ing as soon as possible of a meeting of Hem- 
isphere finance ministers to develop means 
of furthering economic cooperation among 
the various States on the basis of a Hemi- 
sphere partnership; to suggest equitable and 
effective coordinate action to the extent 
possible in meeting the medium- to long- 
range economic growth needs of the States 
of the Hemisphere. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 36—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EXPRESS- 
ING DISAPPROVAL OF THE PLAN 
OF THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMIS- 
SION IN THE CASE OF THE GRAND 
RIVER BAND OF OTTAWA INDIANS 


(Referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs.) 
Mr. PHILIP A. HART submitted the 
following resolution: 
S. Res. 36 
Resolved, That the Senate hereby disap- 
proves the plan, for the use and distribu- 
tion of the Grand River Band of Ottawa 
Indians judgment funds awarded by the In- 
dian Claims Commission in Docket Num- 
bered 40-K, submitted to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the use or distribution of funds 
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appropriated in satisfaction of certain judg- 
ments of the Indian Claims Commission and 
the Court of Claims, and for other purposes”, 
approved October 19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466). 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


INCREASE LIMITATION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DEBT—H.R. 1767 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 1767) to suspend for a 90- 
day period the authority of the Presi- 
dent under section 232 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 or any other pro- 
vision of law to increase tariffs, or to 
take any other import adjustment action, 
with respect to petroleum or products 
derived therefrom; to negate any such 
action which may be taken by the Presi- 
dent after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and 
for other purposes. 


IGR HEARINGS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 30 and 31, the Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations will begin 
hearings to determine the impact of the 
recession and inflation on State and local 
governments, 

The purpose of these hearings is to 
determine whether an emergency Fed- 
eral program is necessary in order to 
prevent the fiscal crunch at the State 
and local levels from undercutting Fed- 
eral efforts to spur economic recovery. 

Witnesses at the hearings will include 
mayors representing the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and the National League of 
Cities, county officials, and Governors. 

The hearings will be held in room 3302 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
On January 30, the hearing will begin at 
9:30 a.m. and on January 31 it will be- 
gin at 10 a.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
CONFIRMATION OF JAMES LYNN 
AS DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations will hold hearings on the nomi- 
nation of James Lynn as Director of 
Office of Management and Budget. The 
hearings will be held on Wednesday, 
January 29, at 10 a.m, in room 3302, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


VIOLATIONS OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat on December 23, 1974, in regard to 
the activities of Daniel Ellsberg. 
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The editorial points out that not only 
has Ellsberg escaped punishment for 
leaking the highly classified Pentagon 
Papers to the media and has gained no- 
toriety and fortune from the escapade, 
but he is now preparing to repeat his 
performance by publicly divulging new 
secret information. 

According to the Arkansas Democrat, 
Elisberg has turned over “pounds upon 
pounds of new security documents” to a 
Senate subcommittee which he “stole” 
while working for the Government. Soon, 
the paper states, 

Ellsberg will be asked in to tell the Senate 
and the world what they all mean... . 
The Senate committee is promising juicy 
disclosures all the way back to 1958. The 
theme is, “How the White House Lies to 
Us.” 


Frankly, Mr. President, I find this ab- 
horrent and contrary to the principles of 
the American systems of justice. One of 
its cardinal rules is that a wrongdoer 
should not profit from his crimes. Un- 
fortunately, all too often in recent years, 
this principle has been violated with im- 
punity. 

As the Arkansas Democrat points out, 

Crime can pay off in both fame and for- 
tune, if you're careful to steal the right 
thing at the right time and tell the world 
your conscience made you do it. 


On January 15, 1975, William E. Colby, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Intelligence Operations of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
that: 

There have been a number of damaging 
disclosures of our intelligence operations in 
recent years. 


He pointed out that existing statutes 
do not adequately protect these essen- 
tial secrets and said the executive branch 
is preparing legislative proposals to 
strengthen controls over intelligence 
secrets within the bounds of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, in the 
light of the continuing indiscretions of 
Ellsberg and others, that as soon as 
these legislative proposals are presented 
to us, we give immediate consideration 
to them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Arkansas Democrat of 
December 23, 1974, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“RIGET” KIND OF THErT 

Theft and sensationalism. No, we're not 
talking about Watergate but about Daniel 
Ellsberg, a thief who never served a day but 
who got fat and famous by lifting the Penta- 
gon Papers. In his case, crime paid, and now 
he has produced a new sensation. 

He stole more than just the Pentagon Pa- 
pers when he was working for government. 
Pounds upon pounds of new security docu- 
ments have turned up in Senate custody. 
Early next year, Ellsberg will be asked in to 
teli the Senate and the world what they all 
mean, 

He asked the Senate subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations to take custody after the 


papers were stolen from him (and then re- 
covered) last fall in what seemed to be a 
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routine professional theft—not at all the 
kind of thievery Elisberg engaged in. His 
was a case of conscience. In any case, the 
Senate committee is promising Juicy dis- 
closures all the way back to 1958. The theme 
is, How the White House Lies to Us. 

That's Elisberg’s stock-in-trade. He stole 
both these papers and the Pentagon Papers 
to show how our leaders do one thing and 
say another. It made him an instant hero in 
some circles—and he didn’t lose any status 
when it turned out that the White House 
“plumbers” had broken into his psychiatrist’s 
office to look into his mental history. 

That burglary saved Ellsberg from paying 
for his crime. The trial Judge threw out the 
theft charges, the plumbers went to jail and 
Elisberg went on to greater glory. He has 
been writing a book about his conscientious 
exploits (while not on the lecture tour at 
$3,000 a pop) and now he’s parlaying his 
operation into a second installment based 
on new revelations reaching back to White 
House duplicity during Lyndon Johnson’s 
administration. 

Some people have even given Ellsberg 
credit for upholding press freedom because 
some newspapers printed the stolen Penta- 
gon Papers and then won a Supreme Court 
case against government efforts to convict 
them of violating security laws. Press free- 
dom won. Ellsberg didn't share in that 
triumph. 

Nevertheless, we don’t think much of this 
so-called man of conscience. The moral test 
of his kind of lawbreaking is a willingness to 
take the consequences. Ellsberg didn't say, 
“Sure, I stole the Pentagon Papers and broke 
a law for principle and am now willing to 
take the consequences.” No, he tried every 
legal trick in the book to beat prosecution— 
then lucked out when the plumbers were 
unearthed. 

So a thief has become famous as a case of 
conscience and will reap new praise and 
sensationalism next year when an obscure 
Senate committee (which knows good copy 
when it sees it) will associate itself with the 
newly-disclosed theft. The morality of all 
this is just too much for us to compare de- 
tail by detail with Watergate. It’s enough 
to say that crime can pay off in both fame 
and fortune if you're careful to steal the 
right thing at the right time and tell the 
world your conscience made you do it. 


FOOD STAMPS FOR STRIKERS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join today in cosponsoring 
Senator THurmonp’s bill amending the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964, “to prohibit the 
distribution of food stamps to any house- 
hold where the head of the household is 
engaged in a labor strike.” 

Federal legislation establishing the 
food stamp program became effective on 
August 3, 1964, and was amended on 
January 11, 1971—chapter 51, section 
2011 to end, U.S.C. 7. 

Neither the law nor its amendment 
provided for food stamps for strikers. 
Since 1968 there have been at least three 
unsuccessful attempts in the House to 
amend the Food Stamp Act by adding a 
provision prohibiting strikers from par- 
ticipating under the program, the most 
recent attempt being by way of a limita- 
tion in the Agriculture Appropriation Act 
in the 92d Congress. Similarly, the Sen- 
ate has attempted without success to in- 
corporate this amendment to pending 
bills on the Senate floor. These failures 
of Congress to act have been used by pro- 
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ponents of their use as legislative appro- 
val of the program. 

The congressional history and the act 
itself demonstrates that it was intended 
to be a part of the Government’s effort 
to distribute surplus food and to encour- 
age domestic consumption of farm 
products. 

The food stamp program is adminis- 
tered by the Food Stamp Division of the 
Food and Nutritional Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Division 
has regional staffs in five geographical 
areas which supervise several hundred 
employees. 

They have no official authority over 
certification of eligible stamp users or 
actual disbursing of the stamps, which is 
in-the province of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Food stamps in a Federal program and 
the benefits from it are now uniform na- 
tionally. Program eligibility which had 
previously been handled on a State or 
local level was standardized and benefit 
levels were last modified in mid-1971. 
The program has spread rapidly. By the 
end of fiscal year 1970, it was operating 
in 1,747 project areas in 48 States, and 
nearly 6.5 million people were participat- 
ing. The value of the bonus coupons was 
upward of $600 million. 

Several studies have been made which 
show convincingly that the utilization of 
food stamps by strikers has contributed 
to both the number and length of strikes. 
The most exhaustive study is the 1972 
report of Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce entitled “Welfare and Strik- 
ers—The Use of Public Funds To Sup- 
port Strikers.” 

Mr. President, our basic labor-man- 
agement laws, the Wagner Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the Landrum-Griffin 
Act all had as their stated purpose to 
create a balance between the rights of 
labor and management. Free collective 
bargaining to settle disputes has been our 
national policy. The entitlement of strik- 
ers for food stamps is directly contrary 
to that policy. The use of taxpayers’ 
money to subsidize one side of a strike is 
wrong. This is a matter for the private, 
collective bargaining sphere of our econ- 
omy. To put the Government on the 
economic side of either the striker or the 
employer in a labor dispute is unfair. 
Strikers are not indigent. 

They have suffered a cut in income 
but it is at their insistence, not the Gov- 
ernment’s since they choose to use the 
economic weapon of a strike to enforce 
their demands in collective bargaining 
negotiations. 

Mr. President, the food stamp pro- 
gram was intended to help the needy, 
the unemployed, the unemployable, fam- 
ilies on welfare, mothers with dependent 
children, the aged, the blind and dis- 
abled, the people who through no fault 
or choice of their own are involuntarily 
the victims of incomes inadequate to 
provide them with quality, quantity, and 
the kind of food necessary to assure 2 
proper diet. This bill would in no way 
affect these people. Unlike these people, 
strikers have access to special funds pro- 
vided by their unions and ordinarily 
have a salable skill to assure them of 
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work elsewhere. In fact every dollar 
which goes to the striker by way of food 
stamps may be one less available dollar 
for the people who really are in need. 

In 1970, 6 years after the passage of 
the Food Stamp Act, the number of 
work stoppages hit a new all-time high of 
5,716 strikes. The number of strikes last- 
ing 90 days or more jumped from 200 in 
1960 to 334 in 1970. 

Mr. President, the Wharton study 
used a number of examples to justify 
its conclusion that strikers will probably 
receive $238 million in food stamps dur- 
ing 1973. A few of those examples are 
summarized below. 

THE 1967-68 COPPER STRIKE 


About 37,000 workers in five Western 
States were idle for 316 days in the non- 
ferrous metals strike of 1967. 

The primary issue of the strike was 
the structure of the collective bargain- 
ing unit with the unions attempting to 
force the companies to bargain on an 
industrywide coalition basis. As the 
strike continued more and more strikers 
turned to public welfare to reduce the 
economic pressures. Public assistance 
was obtainable in all of the States af- 
fected by the strike except Arizona. 
Strikers discovered that food stamps or 
surplus food were available in most 
States. This strike marked the beginning 
of widespread use of food stamps by 
strikers. Complete reports upon the 
amount and number are not available. 

THE 1969-70 GENERAL ELECTRIC STRIKE 


On October 26, 1969, approximately 
164,000 employees went out on a strike 
which continued for 122 days. While the 
impact of the strike was greatest in New 
York and Massachusetts, various other 
States were affected. In all affected 
States, strikers received various forms of 
public welfare—surplus food, food 
stamps, welfare, and in New York unem- 
ployment compensation. No breakdown 
as to the value of food stamps issued is 
available. 

THE 1970—71 WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE 


On August 28, 1970, a 160-day strike 
began against Westinghouse at Lester, 
Pa. By January 1971 over 1,800 persons 
were receiving food stamps, represent- 
ing a 164-percent increase over the num- 
ber of participants prior to the strike. 
During this strike a strike vote was 
taken in which the strikers voted to con- 
tinue the strike. Could that vote have 
been affected by the availability of food 
stamps? 

THE 1970 GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE 


On September 14, 1970, a 71-day strike 
against General Motors commenced. The 
greatest number of strikers were concen- 
trated in Michigan. The Wharton study 
found that nearly $11 million in food 
stamps were provided for Michigan 
strikers. 

OTHER STRIKES 

In a 1970 Teamsters strike in Cook 
County, Ilil., there were 15,000 strikers 
who participated in the food stamp pro- 
gram. To understand the impact of food 
stamps for strikers look, for example, at 
one case from Los Angeles County, 
Calif., during the 1970 auto strike—food 
stamps for strikers, report of the Na- 
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tional Labor-Management Foundation, 
page 5. Before the strike a typical worker 
earned $2.75 per hour, with a weekly 
gross of $110. Average weekly deductions 
totaled $18.65, leaving a net pay of 
$91.35. What happened to this typical 
worker after he went on strike is most 
amazing. Nontaxable UAW strike bene- 
fits paid $40 weekly. This would buy $106 
worth of food stamps for $42 per 
month—a nontaxable subsidy of $16 per 
week. The California Welfare Depart- 
ment paid him $282 per month in emer- 
gency relief, or $70 per week. This gave 
the striker $34.65 more per week in dis- 
posable income than he earned before 
calling the strike. He would have needed 
a raise of about $.90 per hour—an in- 
crease of almost 33 percent—just to stay 
even with his strike income. 

It is obvious that the food stamp pro- 
gram played a major role in destroying 
this worker’s incentive to return to work 
without exorbitant wage increases of a 
kind which brought the country to the 
brink of economic disaster in the sum- 
mer of 1971. Negative incentives to work- 
ers such as the food stamp program 
make it easy to understand why this 
country’s relative productivity is lag- 
ging—in this case, we—the taxpayers of 
the Nation and of California—pay a man 
more not to produce than he gets for 
working. 

The argument has been made that 
those on strike have so-called right to 
food stamps because they are taxpayers 
when they are working. If this argument 
was carried to its logical conclusion by 
every taxpayer, then childless payers of 
school taxes could rightfully complain 
about the lack of return to them indi- 
vidually from their tax dollars. Or, those 
who do not own automobiles could right- 
fully complain that they get no return to 
them individually from taxes used to 
build streets and roads. 

Advocates of food stamps for strikers 
make emotional appeals based upon the 
spector of starving wives and children. 
This argument becomes hard to accept 
as the general level of affluence in the 
labor force increases. Furthermore, the 
timing of most strikes is well known in 
advance, allowing any thoughtful worker 
to take necessary provident steps. I fully 
support the right to strike, but that right 
does not mean that those on strike have 
a right to public subsidies such as food 
stamps. 

This bill does not affect the rights of 
workers who are out of work because of 
an employer lockout. However, I believe 
it would deny food stamps in selective 
strikes. An example of a selective strike 
occurs when the employer operates a 
number of plants. The same union is the 
bargaining agent in all of the plants. The 
plant chosen to be struck is strategic to 
the operations at other plants of the em- 
ployer to the extent that he has no alter- 
native to closing down one or more of the 
other plants. This is not the usual lockout 
used as a bargaining tool. Where the 
striker or unemployed worker is a mem- 
ber of the same union which is using the 
selective strike technique, I do not be- 
lieve he should be entitled to food 
stamps and the bill so provides. 

If Congress wishes to in some small 
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measure cut down the number and es- 
pecially the long duration of strikes the 
bill offers a beginning. It does not at- 
tempt to cut down on aid to dependent 
children, welfare, or unemployment com- 
pensation for strikers. By confining it to 
food stamps, we will be in better position 
to judge the effectiveness of Federal 
Government support of strikers. 


THOUGHTS OF A DAIRY FARMER 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, Mr. 
Elmer E, Fagerland, of Langford, S. Dak., 
a dairy farmer, recently wrote me to re- 
port that he and his two sons are just 
plain fed up with the dairy business. Mr. 
Fagerland included with his letter an 
article written by Kathy Ainger in the 
Farm Wife News, which was republished 
in the Watertown Public Opinion and 
the Britton Journal of South Dakota. 

Mr. Fagerland says the article ex- 
presses his thoughts about the dairy 
business. Mr. President, that is the senti- 
ment of all the dairy farmers these days. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
by Kathy Ainger be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAYBE SOMEONE WILL ASK WHY 
(By Kathy Ainger) 

Why did my husband throw down today’s 
“Tribune” and walk out to work in disgust? 
Why did he go to work at all after reading 
the editorial “Laws that push prices up?” 

Why can’t he ever dress up for work in- 
stead of wearing work shoes and knee-high 
boots covered with cow manure? Why can't 
he sit behind a desk and answer a phone in- 
stead of grinding cow feed in rain and cold? 
Why must he ride a tractor dawn to after- 
dark during the summer? Why can't we ever 
have a summer vacation like other people? 

Why can't he ever sleep in one morning 
instead of trudging sleepily outside at 5 a.m. 
every day? Why can’t he eat supper at a de- 
cent hour instead of waiting till 7 after work 
each night. Why does he have to work Christ- 
mas, Easter, Thanksgiving and every Sunday? 

Why can’t he ever take his family to early 
church? Why must he spend Christmas Eve 
in the barn milking cows? Why must our 
kids wait till Daddy comes in from work be- 
fore they can go see what Santa left? Why 
can’t I ever wake up in his arms? 

Why must he help a sow deliver pigs? Why 
must he spend months of hard work and 
ever-more money? Why can’t he ever have a 
say in how much he is paid? Why must he 
accept a cut in the milk check when ex- 
penses went up? Why isn't he even making 
the minimum hourly wage for his long 
hours? 

Why must he watch helplessly while his 
income fluctuates day to day? Why can’t he 
strike for a cost of living raise, higher over- 
head, paid vacations and holidays, and a wage 
contract? Why must he see his income go 
down, store prices go up, and still be blamed 
by the “Tribune” for inflation? 

Why is he not respected for his work? Why 
do people sneer at his profession, go home, 
and eat the fruit of his labor? Why do they 
not appreciate his hard work to see that 
they are the best fed people in the world? 
Why must he take the blame when power- 
happy milk officials use his money illegally 
and national headlines proclaim dairy farm- 
ers crooks? Why do not these national head- 
lines proclaim factory workers crooks when 
union officials make political campaign con- 
tributions in exchange for favors? 
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Why when people see a new luxury car 
say, “Man, those payments must really set 
you back,” and when they see a new tractor 
say, “All these damn farmers are rich”? Why 
when schools need more money must he 
bear the burst of their support in raised real 
estate taxes? Why did he have to worry 
about gas to run the tractors when thou- 
sands of one-car commuters were on the 
road? 

Why indeed? Why doesn’t he say the hell 
with it and quit farming? Why don’t people 
notice how many sows pregnant with next 
season's pork are being shipped for slaughter 
right now? Why don’t people notice the 
dairy herds being sold for hamburger? 

Why don’t people notice the good farm 
land being sold for housing developments? 
Why don’t people notice the terrible weather 
that ruined millions of acres of crops this 
year? Why don’t people notice how many 
fewer farmers there are each year? Why don’t 
people notice how very much depends on the 
few farmers that are sticking it out? 

When the farmers are driven out of busi- 
ness by ingratitude, disrespect, poor income, 
inflation, shortages, bad weather, and public 
indifference, when food in abundance is a 
memory, when grocery stores have empty 
shelyes, when all the good farm land is cov- 
ered with concrete, when no one wants to 
work a 90-hour-week to produce food, when 
people in the United States, Chicago, next 
door, in your house, are actually hungry .. . 
then maybe someone else will quietly ask, 
“Why?” 


THE JOB CORPS AT 10 YEARS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 10 
years ago the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation establishing 
the Job Corps. I was the author of this 
legislation. During my service as Vice 
President of the United States, I visited 
many of the Job Corps centers. 

This program gave an opportunity for 
employment and training to thousands 
of young Americans. These were the 
young Americans who had been neglected 
or forgotten by our society. The Job 
Corps demonstrated that, if they were 
given a chance with proper training and 
education, these same young men and 
women could become productive and 
self-sustaining citizens. 

I am very proud of the Job Corps. I de- 
fended it during the campaign of 1968 
when the then Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, Richard Nixon, was call- 
ing for its elimination. Thank goodness 
that the Congress did not permit this 
even though a number of centers were 
closed. The Job Corps needs to be ex- 
panded. It has proven itself to be an 
effective instrument for training and 
employment. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
of Sunday, January 26, makes note of 


the 10th anniversary of the Job Corps. 


I commend its reading to the Congress. 
The editorial properly notes, 

The Job Corps was much more than an 
employment program; it was dealing in hu- 
man renewal. 


And finally, 


The need for Job Corps today is con- 
siderably greater than when it began. 


The Congress should insist that this 
program be expanded. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
THE JOB Corps Ar 10 YEARS 

“. . . an example of a current poverty 
program that should be eliminated is the 
Job Corps. This is one program that has 
been a failure. It sounds good, but it costs 
$10,000 a year to train a man for a job that 
may not even exist. That’s the government 
way of doing it.’—Richard M. Nixon, April 
1968. 

In reaching its 10th anniversary this 
month, the Job Corps deserves congratula- 
tions on several counts. The most basic of 
these is for its mere survival. From the begin- 
ning, it was among the most sharply attacked 
of the poverty programs. Its purpose was to 
train young men and women—1l16 to 21—in 
skills that would qualify them for jobs. But it 
was immediately clear that much more than 
this was involved. The early Job Corps cen- 
ters, in the description of OEO’s first director, 
Sargent Shriver, were “filled with kids this 
country has literally dumped.” Eighty per- 
cent had not seen a doctor or dentist in 
10 years, 24 per cent had eye trouble, more 
than 60 per cent came from broken homes, 
the average schooling was nine years but 
reading proficiency was on the fifth grade 
level, and a third of the enrollees had be- 
havorial problems. The Job Corps was much 
more than an employment program; it was 
dealing in human renewal. 

The program's critics, offended that tax 
money was being spent on dropouts, toughs 
and supposedly hopeless cases, seized on 
isolated incidents—a fist fight between two 
recruits became “racial turmoil’—to dis- 
credit Job Corps. Few were more determined 
to do it in than Richard Nixon. The com- 
ment above was one of many about Job 
Corps in his 1968 campaign, but he had his 
facts wrong: the costs were much lower, the 
jobs did exist, and corporations and unions 
were partners with the government. For all 
his misguided determinations, Richard 
Nixon never killed the program. The idea 
behind it was too sound—as many allies in 
the Senate and House understood—and the 
need among the young unemployed was too 
great. 

Today, the program has become an ac- 
cepted part of the Ford administration’s 
manpower efforts. Sixty-one centers are op- 
erating for 14,000 men and 5,000 women. In 
10 years, nearly half a million trainees have 
been enrolled; the cost per enrollee in FY 
1974 was $3,098. Unfortunately, evidence 
suggests that the Job Corps is still under 
some of the pressures it has endured all 
along. Funding in the last fiscal year was 
$176 million, down from $185 million in 
1973 and $212 million in 1972. According to 
one Labor Department official, at one time 
there were 94 Civilian Conservation Centers 
but today the number is 27. 

Some money is being saved by these cuts 
and closings, but assuredly it is the kind of 
short-term savings that eventually means 
little when compared with the losses: what 
the nation must pay to meet the needs of 
those on welfare, in prison and on the un- 
employment lines. With none of the skills or 
help they would receive in Job Corps, many 
youngsters may be destined for one or an- 
other of those fates. President Ford has 
hailed the Job Corps for having “sustained a 
remarkable record of success.” If that’s the 
case, what is needed now is a new commit- 
ment to develop the program. The need for 
Job Corps today is considerably greater than 
when it began. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF “PARIS 
PEACE AGREEMENT,” DETENTE 
AND CONTINUOUS COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in Paris 2 

years ago Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
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singer made a statement that he “was 
seeing a light at the end of the tunnel.” 
A few days later, after signing the Paris 
agreement with his Communist counter- 
parts, Dr. Kissinger promulgated “peace 
with honor.” Today, exactly on the sec- 
ond anniversary of “peace with honor,” 
exploding rockets on the outskirts of 
Saigon and the fall of the provincial cap- 
ital of Phuoc Binh are announcing the 
new beginning of war. The Red side, after 
2 years of low-key protractive aggression, 
has demonstratively broken the Paris 
agreement. 

In recent, well-concerted activities by 
the Hanoi lobby in our Nation’s Capital, 
and in some elements of the media, cer- 
tain gross distortions have been ad- 
vanced. In most cases, the purpose of dis- 
tortions is to assist the Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship of Hanoi in its 
quest to impose the yoke of tyranny upon 
the peoples of Indochina. 

These distortions of facts are related 
to the nature of the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam, the so-called polit- 
ical prisoners issue, censorship of the 
press, corruption, and persecution of 
political opposition. Critics of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam either want to draw away 
American attention from the Communist 
aggression or simply refuse to face the 
realities of their position. 

NORTH VIETNAMESE MILITARY BUILDUP 


Contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Paris agreement of January 27, 1973, the 
North Vietnamese have undertaken an 
extensive military buildup in South 
Vietnam. In terms of manpower, weap- 
onry, and logistic support, their forces 
are stronger than ever before, even dur- 
ing the peak war years. 

At the time the agreement was signed, 
there were about 220,000 Communist 
main force troops in South Vietnam— 
160,000 North Vietnamese and 60,000 
Vietcong—these figures do not include 
local militia and part-time guerrillas. As 
of October 1974, there were some 300,000 
Communist main force troops in South 
Vietnam—225,000 North Vietnamese and 
75,000 Vietcong. The illegal infiltration 
of over 165,000 new troops from the North 
has thus been sufficient to strengthen 
North Vietnamese forces in the South by 
approximately 70,000 men, despite tens 
of thousands of casualties suffered by the 
North Vietnamese in the continuing 
fighting and the rotation of some of their 
troops from the South to the North. 

The North Vietnamese have approxi- 
mately tripled the strength of their 
armor in the South since the agreement 
by sending in about 400 new armored ve- 
hicles, mostly Soviet and Chinese-built 
T-54, T-55, and PT-76 tanks. They have 
also substantially strengthened their 
artillery by sending numerous light artil- 
lery pieces plus over 200 heavy artillery 
pieces, mostly Soviet and Chinese-built 
130-mm and 122-mm field guns which 
significantly outrange comparable artil- 
lery in the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s arsenal. 

Another major buildup has been in 
anti-aircraft artillery (AAA) strength. 
The North Vietnamese have moved in a 
number of new AAA regiments and hun- 
dreds of AAA weapons. All together, they 
have sent south more than 1,000 field 
artillery and AAA pieces. Also, since the 
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agreement, they have deployed 16 heavy 
SA-2 surface-to-air missile launchers 
with six missiles each in the northern 
part of South Vietnam. 

To help support their augmented 
forces, the North Vietnamese have 
greatly improved their logistic system, 
especially their road network leading into 
the South; and they have rebuilt their 
depleted armament stockpiles to the 
point that we estimate that they could 
sustain for over a year major offensive 
comparable to their 1972 Easter offensive. 
In fact, during the last several months 
alone, they have brought in enough am- 
munition to sustain a 1972-level offensive 
for over a year. 

ADDITIONAL COMMUNIST VIOLATIONS OF PARIS 
AGREEMENT 

The North Vietnamese Communists 
have attacked South Vietnamese cities, 
destroyed schools and massacred chil- 
dren, destroyed hospitals-and whole vil- 
lages and abducted tens of thousands of 
civilians. 

They have refused to allow the Inter- 
national Commission for Control and 
Supervision to investigate treaty viola- 
tions in Communist zones, and failed to 
designate points of entry to permit in- 
spection of incoming military supplies, 
all as required by the Paris Peace Agree- 
ment; 

Furthermore, they refused to pay their 
prescribed share of the expenses of the 
International Commission of Control and 
Supervision; 

Failed to honor their commitment to 
cooperate in resolving the status of 
American and other personnel missing in 
action, even breaking off all discussions 
on this matter by refusing for the past 7 
months to meet with United States and 
Republic of Vietnam representatives in 
the Four-Party Joint Military Team; 

Broken off all negotiations with the 
Republic of Vietnam, including the polit- 
ical negotiations in Paris and the Two- 
Party Joint Military Commission talks in 
Saigon, answering the Republic of Viet- 
nam’s repeated calls for unconditional 
resumption of the negotiations with de- 
mands for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment as a precondition for any renewed 
talks; and 

Escalated aggression in the South, 
overrunning several areas, including 11 
district towns, which were clearly and 
unequivocally held by the Republic of 
Vietnam at the time of the cease-fire. 
Their latest and most-serious violations 
of the Paris Peace Agreement came in 
early December with offensives in the 
southern half of South Vietnam, which 
have brought the level of casualties 
and destruction back up to what it was 
before the agreement. These attacks— 
which included for the first time since the 
massive North Vietnamese 1972 offensive 
the overrunning of a province capital— 
Song Be in Phuoc Long Province—reflect 
a decision by Hanoi to seek once again 
to impose a military solution in Vietnam. 

Each of these violates explicit provi- 
sions of the Paris Peace Agreement. No 
comparable violation can be legitimately 
charged against the Republic of Vietnam. 

CRITICS OF VIETNAM AND THE REALITY 


Those who work for the collapse of 
South Vietnam say that more aid means 
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throwing good money after bad, since 
South Vietnam cannot survive anyway. 
But, these are the same critics who pre- 
dicted that the government would col- 
lapse as soon as American troops left in 
March of 1973. 

The anti-Vietnam and pro-Hanoi 
lobbyists say they do not want an anti- 
democratic regime. While the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam is not a model of 
liberal democracy, it looks very good in- 
deed when compared with the North 
Vietnamese Government, which is a com- 
munistic totalitarian dictatorship. Two 
brief comparisons may illustrate the 
point. 

In South Vietnam there are 16 Viet- 
namese language newspapers of which 13 
are classified either as “independent” or 
“opposition” papers. There is some cen- 
sorship in the name of national security, 
which is understandable when consider- 
ing the fact that the country is in a state 
of war. Nonetheless, reading the Saigon 
press suggests that newspapers can and 
do regularly and sometimes vigorously, 
criticize the government and its policies. 

Opposition candidates can complete 
and win elections in South Vietnam held 
as constitutionally scheduled. President 
Thieu’s supporters did not control a 
majority in the Senate from 1967 to 1973. 
A mere 40 of the 119 candidates seek- 
ing re-election to the Lower House in 
1971 were returned by the voters. The 
1971 Presidential election was uncon- 
tested only because both Nguyen Cao Ky 
and Duong Van (“Big”) Ming chose to 
withdraw after having qualified for the 
race. In the most-recent provincial elec- 
tions in Quang Tri Province, the opposi- 
tion gained majority representation in 
the local administration. 

The contrast in North Vietnam is clear. 
All newspapers are owned and controlled 
by the government and, predictably, are 
favorable to it. All candidates for the 
National Assembly must be approved by 
the Communist Party. In the four elec- 
tions that have been held at irregular 
intervals since 1946, not a single member 
of the National Assembly has ever been 
defeated. 

The continued loyalty of the mili- 
tary—at all levels—to the South Viet- 
namese Government, the increased sup- 
port by the peasant masses—roughly a 
million of whom have gained title to 
their lands since 1970, and the decline of 
urban opposition testify to the prefer- 
ence of South Vietnamese voters for 
their democracy, whatever its short- 
comings, rather than Communist con- 
trol by the North. 

The most current political activities in 
the Republic of Vietnam include demon- 
strations by the opposition and leader- 
ship among the Catholics. Such activi- 
ties certify two important facts: 

One; that peaceful demonstration and 
constitutionally guaranteed political 
actions can be freely carried out. 

Two; the majority of those demon- 
strating—the Catholic anti-corruption 
movement under the leadership of 
Father Tran Huu Thanh—state that the 
purpose of their movement is to elimi- 
nate elements of corruption in order to 
improve the efficiency of the nation’s 
anti-Communist struggle. 
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VIETNAM AND DETENTE 


If détente means anything at all— 
which many regard as doubtful—the test 
of détente is general progress toward 
a more peaceful world situation. Last 
year, Soviet and Red Chinese military 
aid to the government in Hanoi 
amounted to over $1.3 billion. It is self- 
evident that without military aid from 
the Soviet Union and Red China, the 
Communists from Hanoi would not be 
able to wage aggression in the south. 
Consequently, if we are going to have 
peace in Indochina, and détente is going 
to have any meaning, the Soviets and 
the Government of the Mainland of 
China must stop providing means for 
continuous Communist aggression in that 
part of the world. 


MIA AWARENESS DAY 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago today the Paris Peace Accord was 
signed and many rejoiced at what was 
expected to be the end to hostilities in 
Vietnam. For our soldiers and POW’s, 
this was an opportunity to return to 
families, friends, and country. Yet, for 
many families, these scenes of reunion 
were only painful reminders of relatives 
who had been lost in the war and re- 
mained unaccounted for. Little has been 
done to obtain information on those still 
missing and the State Department’s lat- 
est figures of 1,300 still missing are a 
shocking reminder that the war will not 
be over until we know what happened to 
these courageous Americans. 

In the last 2 years allegations have 
been made that some of our MIA’s are 
still alive and being held as prisoners of 
war in Indochina. It is difficult for us 
here in Washington to ascertain the 
validity of these claims. But this is all 
the more reason that our Government 
must not relax its efforts in searching for 
information on those still missing. 

President Ford’s proclaiming today as 
MIA Awarness Day is an important sym- 
bol of the concern that we as Americans 
have for the fate of those who sacrificed 
so much in Indochina. I urge the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense not to relent 
in their efforts to obtain as complete an 
accounting as possible of our MIA’s and 
I urge the governments holding infor- 
mation about our missing to evidence 
their good faith by cooperating on this 
painful and poignant holdover from the 
Vietnam war. 


RETROACTIVE PRICE MONITORING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have been concerned for a good while 
with the growing structural rigidities in 
our economy. They both force prices up 
artificially and prevent price declines 
when costs fall. They have created an 
economy where prices rise all too easily, 
but never or rarely ever decline. The re- 
sult is inflation—pervasive, eroding, 
never-ending inflation. 

The decline in wholesale prices during 
December of .5 of 1 percent was heart- 
ening. At the same time, this decline still 
left wholesale prices 21 percent above last 
December—the greatest rise in such 
prices since 1946. And, of course, we have 
projection after projection by economists 
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that consumer prices will still soar 8 or 
9 percent in 1975. That is better than the 
12 percent rise in 1974, but it is not good 
enough. My point, Mr. President, is this: 
Even though inflation is moderated, it 
will still remain at excessive levels into 
the foreseeable future. And, it will re- 
main at excessive levels, even despite 7 
million unemployed men and women, 
until we remove structural rigidities 
from our economy. 

With others shortly, I will be proposing 
the establishment of a permanent price 
monitoring agency for our economy to 
replace the weak Wage and Price Sta- 
bility Council. The purpose of this agency 
will be to identify these structural rigidi- 
ties which hold prices up, and recom- 
mend techniques for their elimination. 
This will in no way reimpose across-the- 
board controls. We have a good idea of 
what some of the major structural rigidi- 
ties are—for example, noncompetitive 
business pricing practices, excessive inar- 
ket control by a few firms, some Govern- 
ment rules and regulations. This agency 
will examine these and others. 

Unfortunately, speculation regarding 
the establishment of such a price moni- 
toring agency encourages firms to main- 
tain or even increase prices—fearing the 
imposition of new price controls. This 
fear is unfounded. Yet, such fear per- 
sists. To prevent any further anticipatory 
price hikes based on such fears, the effec- 
tive date of a monitoring agency should 
be January 1, 1975. This date will quickly 
discourage any further anticipatory 


price increases. It will directly aid in re- 
ducing the current rate of inflation. It 


is a necessary step, and a fair one. 

The necessity of forestalling further 
anticipatory price hikes or price mainte- 
nance in the face of falling demand is, 
perhaps, best illustrated by a Wall Street 
Journal article on January 8, by Mr. 
Ralph E. Winter, entitled, “Being Pre- 
pared, Fear of New Controls Causes 
Many Concerns to Keep Prices High.” 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEING PREPARED: FEAR OF New CONTROLS 
CAUSES MANY CONCERNS To KEEP PRICES 
HIGH 

(By Ralph E. Winter) 

President Ford opposes wage and price 
controls. George Meany opposes controls. 
Businessmen oppose controls. Even the 
House Democratic leaders this week stopped 
short of recommending controls. 

So it would appear that everyone could 
sit back and stop worrying about the possi- 
bility of controls anytime soon. But there's 
lots of evidence that businessmen aren’t 
taking the no-controls talk too seriously. 

Instead, they are making sure they are 
prepared in case the inflationary spiral does 
bring a new round of wage and price con- 
trols. Specifically, many companies—even 
those with slumping sales—are making cer- 
tain they don’t get caught with their prices 
down. 

“We got caught by controls before,” the 
president of a machinery producer says, “and 
our profit margins have been suffering for a 
couple of years as a result. I’m personally 
making damned sure that we aren't caught 
again.” 

This executive therefore is regularly re- 
viewing the price levels of every division in 
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his company with key officers and is insist- 

ing that prices be raised whenever costs go 

up, even at the risk of losing some business. 
FAILURE OF PAST CONTROLS 


When the final phase of the last round of 
controls ended last spring, there was wide 
agreement that the controls hadn’t worked 
and so there was little chance they would be 
reinstituted. However, soaring inflation since 
then has cast doubt on that assumption. 
Third quarter price rises reached an 11.8% 
annual rate for the steepest inflation since 
the Korean war. 

If this inflation doesn’t abate, many busi- 
nessmen feel controls may be reinstated as 
a desperation move, with the public’s ac- 
quiescence. The House Democratic leaders, 
while not recommending controls, did sug- 
gest the administration be given power to 
delay wage and price rises for as long as 90 
days. 

Although President Ford has repeatedly 
ruled out controls, the December survey of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Management Inc. shows that 27% of the 
purchasing agents believe price controls will 
be applied, 53% think they won't and 20% 
are undecided. Only 13% believe controls are 
needed. 

But the mere suggestion of possible con- 
trols is inducing many companies to delay 
price cuts or post precautionary price rises, 
with the ironic result of further fueling the 
inflation conflagration. Because the past con- 
trols were based on prices charged over a 90- 
day period, the businessmen figure it’s pru- 
dent to keep prices high now, even if pos- 
sible controls are far down the road. 

OTHER PRICE PRODS 

Fear of new controls, of course, isn't the 
only reason that prices generally have failed 
to level off despite the deepening recession. 
High costs for such things as energy and 
labor are also factors in the complex econom- 
ic situation. Whatever the reasons, the price 
spiral has been contradicting the classic 
theory that prices ease when demand lags. 

Even in the depressed auto industry, price 
cuts to bolster sales have been a long time 
coming. Chrysler Corp.’s new plan to offer 
rebates of $200 to $400 to purchasers of new 
cars and trucks is the first significant step 
in that direction. And the use of a rebate 
instead of a price cut is being viewed by some 
as a way to keep the list prices high—in case 
controls come. 

Moreover, conversations with top corporate 
executives in industries ranging from steel 
to consumer items indicate that price cuts 
will be few even if the recession continues. 
And they suggest that the price spiral will 
continue over the next six months, albeit at a 
moderating pace. 

“Even some sort of new voluntary price-re- 
straint program will be guidelines instead of 
firm rules, enforced by unfavorable publicity 
rather than legal sanctions, would seriously 
reduce our pricing flexibility,” says a top ex- 
ecutive of a major steel-products company. 
“We've got to be in a position where we don’t 
need any price increases except those we can 
justify because of cost increases,” he adds. 
“We probably wouldn't be allowed any catch- 
up under any type of controls, mandatory or 
voluntary.” 

A BRAKE ON THE ECONOMY 


Economic consultants concur that the 
specter of controls is at least impeding many 
potential price cuts. “All the talk of controls 
is making companies hesitate on price cuts,” 
says Albert H. Cox Jr., chief economist of the 
consulting firm of Lionel D. Edie & Co. “This 
is depressing economic activity further, since 
the economy isn’t getting the price cuts it 
needs.” 

Michael K. Evans, president of the Chase 
Econometric consulting subsidiary of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, says, “We have evidence 
that the threat of controls is causing compa- 
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nies to go slow on cutting prices. In the past 
few months, a growing percentage of the busi- 
nessmen I talk to have become convinced 
that controls are coming back.” 

These and other economists do believe, 
however, that prices will soon begin to level 
off because of weak demand. But whatever 
the outlook, there’s little doubt that the con- 
trols specter has been influencing pricing 
decisions in many industries despite the ad- 
ministration’s reassurances that controls 
aren't in the offing. 

President Ford remains “very strongly” 
against controls, Edgar Fiedler, assistant 
Treasury Secretary, said last week, in the 
latest denial. Officials add that Mr. Ford 
would probably veto a bill providing standby 
authority to impose controls if such a meas- 
ure clears Congress. 

Officials of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability similarly proclaim the case against 
controls. Conceding that some companies 
seem to be keeping their prices high because 
they fear controls, the officials say they are 
privately urging executives of these compa- 
nies to cut prices—because controls just 
aren't in the works. 

CREDIBILITY GAP 

One key industry that isn't taking the re- 
assurance at face value is the steel industry. 
“There’s no doubt that fear of price controls 
was a factor in the frequency of steel price 
increases in 1974,” a vice president of a Mid- 
west steelmaker says. 

He says the industry was severely burned 
when controls were instituted in August 1971 
after repeated statements by the Nixon ad- 
ministration that price and wage controls 
weren't in the works. With the administra- 
tion’s blessing, steelmakers had signed a la- 
bor contract with a 15% first-year wage in- 
crease, effective that Aug. 1. 

Immediately, thereafter, big-tonnage sheet 
and strip steel were caught in the admin- 
istration’s price freeze, and the steelmakers’ 
profits plummeted. U.S. Steel Corp. calcu- 
lates that under the controls program, steel 
prices by the end of 1973 were 6% short of 
covering cost increases. 

After controls were lifted early last year, 
steel producers wasted no time in boosting 
prices. By the end of the year, the increases 
totaled more than 45% for many producers, 
despite a partial rollback of a year-end in- 
crease by Bethlehem Steel Corp. under gov- 
ernment pressure. 

Armco Steel Corp. says December price in- 
creases offset only about a quarter of the 
10% rise over the previous four months in 
costs for such things as raw materials, wages 
and energy. But Armco’s chairman, William 
Verity says profit margins are at least back 
to the levels of the 1960s, and that’s “enough 
to encourage investment in new facilities.” 
So he and other steel executives doubt there 
will be further price rises soon, especially 
with the recent reports of weaker demand 
and some order cancellations by steel users. 

AUTO MAKERS CHANGE THEIR TUNE 


Auto-industry observers similarly feel that 
prices are stabilizing somewhat following the 
steep boosts of 1974. Whereas the auto mak- 
ers had indicated that last fall’s price boosts 
would be followed by still others, the con- 
tinuing sales slump has made them change 
their tune. Chrysler's rebate plan, still not 
officially announced, may not be followed 
by other producers, but more sales promo- 
tions are predicted. This approach would 
keep list prices high in case of subsequent 
controls. 

If industries such as steel and autos fear 
price controls, the lumber industry is prac- 
tically in a panic. Controls would be a disas- 
ter for lumber companies, according to Ralph 
D. Hodges Jr., executive vice president of the 
National Forest Products Association in 
Washington. 

Mr. Hodges says such controls would hit 
the industry especially hard right now be- 
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cause the price of softwood lumber and ply- 
wood is at a 15-year low. A sizable amount 
of lumber is being produced and sold below 
production cost because the mills are “gam- 
bling that the market will turn around,” he 
says. 

But the low price levels in the lumber in- 
dustry are clearly the exception, because 
price increases were rampant during 1974. 
The onset of a recession didn’t exactly stem 
the tide, as illustrated by the startling 30% 
annual rate of wholesale price increases in 
October and 14.4% in November. 


A DAILY CHORE 


“It used to be that we could review the 
pricing structure once a year, but now it’s 
something you have to stay on top of daily,” 
says W. Paul Cooper, president of Acme- 
Cleveland Corp., a producer of machine tools, 
equipment drills and other expandable tools, 
“Components such as castings, bearings and 
raw materials keep going up so fast that it 
seems we keep running one lap behind in our 
prices,” Mr. Cooper says. 

An executive of a producer of auto and 
industrial products says he also expects the 
company’s price levels to keep rising because 
costs keep going up. “We've got to stay right 
on top of pricing all the time or our profit 
margins would quickly erode,” he says. 

But he and many other executives indi- 
cate that increases in the next six months 
or so will be largely “defensive’—just pass- 
ing along cost increases. This would be a 
change from mid-1974, when demand was 
strong and many companies were increasing 
prices to restore profit margins that had been 
slimmed during the 1971-74 controls period 
and even before. (Some economists define the 
change as a switch to cost-push inflation 
from demand-pull inflation.) 

Armco suggests, for example, that the steel 
industry has pretty well accomplished the 
bolstering of profit margins. Much the same 
can be said about such other basic industries 
as paper and chemicals. 

In addition, the prices of some raw indus- 
trial commodities such as copper, rubber, 
cotton, hides, steel scrap, wool and waste 
paper, are down from their highs, taking 
some pressure off the price spiral. Prices of 
a few manufactured products have begun to 
ease as a result, including cotton textiles, 
synthetic fibers and some cotton products. 


OBSESSION WITH PROFIT MARGINS 


But these are exceptions. A marketing offi- 
cial of a major chemical company says his in- 
dustry remains “Obsessed with protecting 
profits through immediate passthroughs of 
costs" although volume has begun to 
dwindle. He contends that any fear of con- 
trols isn’t evident in this obsession in his 
industry, but he believes it is a factor in 
other industries where the demand is more 
slack. 

George J. Grabner, president of Lamson & 
Sessions Co., a fastener producer, says weaker 
demand is bound to “suppress price in- 
creases in excess of cost increases.” 

But the cost increases in many cases are 
substantial. For one thing, labor has just 
started getting in its licks, trying to rebuild 
workers’ purchasing power eroded by infia- 
tion. Recent labor contracts have pushed 
hourly wages up 10% or more in the first 
year of the agreements, 

The new coal industry contract provided 
a three-year package increase of 54%, which 
will be passed along to coal users, including 
the steel mills and electric utilities. The 
higher cost to utilities, in turn, will mean 
higher energy costs for scores of industries. 

COSTLIER COSTS 

Besides higher energy costs in general, 
many industries are coping with higher 
freight, postage and other charges. While in- 
terest rates are down from the peaks of a 
few months ago, they still represent a sig- 
nificant cost item to corporate borrowers. 
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Cost rises have been so sharp and unpre- 
dictable that some companies say they have 
trouble deciding the size of price increases. 
“It’s really tough because we don’t know 
what type of cost increase to expect 18 or 20 
months from now,” says Frank A. Purar, vice 
president, finance, of Danly Machine Corp., 
a Chicago producer of metal-forming presses. 
“We keep talking to our purchasing people 
to get their best estimate of what costs will 
be, but predicting is hard. You provide for 
a 10% materials cost increase, and then some 
clown will come along and raise castings 
prices 30%.” 

Some companies try to deal with the prob- 
lem by inserting an escalator clause in de- 
livery contracts. For instance, Giddings & 
Lewis Inc. gives purchasers of its machine 
tools a choice. Either prices are firm for de- 
liveries within 12 months of publication of 
a new price list, and then rise a straight 
144% a month, or prices will climb in step 
with the rise in wholesale prices of industrial 
commodities. 

Other concerns have simply given up try- 
ing to predict future prices, They tell cus- 
tomers who are placing orders that the price 
will be whatever price is in effect at the time 
of delivery, 

These companies may prove the most far- 
sighted. For some executives and economists 
expect that an economic recovery about a 
year from now will trigger still another surge 
of inflation. 


A UNION DUES REMISSION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, last week 
union leaders from around the Nation 
came to Washington to rally against 
President Ford’s economic and energy 
program. 

They denounced President Ford’s pro- 
gram and made some vague general 
counterproposals which would create 
more inflation, thus causing even more 
recession. 

There is one very positive program the 
unions could undertake to give the econ- 
omy a shot in the arm and to help union 
workers caught in the inflation-recession 
bind. They could provide a remission of 
dues for union members for 1, 2, or 3 
months. This would increase the spend- 
ing power of the union members and it 
would relieve the tremendous burden on 
some union members who are out of work 
and yet have to keep paying dues. 

From the large amounts being spent 
by the unions on political campaigns and 
lobbying, it is evident that they have very 
healthy treasuries. Some union officials 
with exceptionally high salaries also 
might like to consider taking a tempo- 
rary salary cut to help out the rank and 
file by cutting their dues accordingly. 

Mr. President, this idea did not origi- 
nate with me. It came from a constitu- 
ent, Mr. Clem Merskoetter of Phoenix, 
who called my Washington office at his 
own expense to discuss the economic 
problems facing this country. Mr. Mer- 
skoetter had been giving a great deal of 
thought to our economic plight, and the 
idea of a union dues remission occurred 
to him—he is now in business for him- 
self but for many years he was a union 
member. He suggests that such a gesture 
by the unions would demonstrate their 
desire to really help solve our economic 
problems and improve the plight of those 
who are caught in today’s inflation-re- 
cession squeeze. 

It seems quite logical that if the Gov- 
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ernment cuts its tax on the American 
people, perhaps the unions could con- 
sider cutting their “tax” on members. 


OBJECTIONS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
5-PERCENT CEILING 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I want 
to comment briefly on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, which I have 
cosponsored. I cannot stress strongly 
enough, Mr. President, my determination 
to work with the Congress and the ad- 
ministration in whatever way I can to 
help combat the dual enemies of inflation 
and recession. 

But I do not see how taking away the 
cost-of-living increase due our senior citi- 


‘zens through social security will in any 


way lead to this goal. We will have to 
continue to be prudent in our assessment 
of Federal spending to insure that we 
avoid at all costs waste and overspending. 

But in our zeal to cut spending, we 
must guard against cutting programs 
that are designed to help the very people 
most ravaged by inflation and recession. 
These are times when we must devote our 
talents and resources not only to pulling 
our country out of this economic dilem- 
ma, but to helping those who, because of 
their age or circumstance, have fallen 
victim already to this crisis. 

I strongly support this resolution, Mr. 
President, and I shall work hard to insure 
that its prineiples are upheld. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD RESERVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
issue of international food reserves con- 
tinues to be one of great importance in 
light of the continuing pressures on food 
supply. I have long advocated the estab- 
lishment of an international food reserve 
system wherein sovereign nation states 
would own, hold, and manage their own 
reserves under international guidelines. 
To be sure, this is a difficult’ and com- 
plicated matter but the pressure of popu- 
lation on food supply has made it abso- 
lutely essential that some system of food 
reserves be established. It is important, 
however, that those reserves not be used 
to manipulate the market or to depress 
prices to a point where farm producers 
suffer economic hardship. 

Japan is our largest food customer. A 
recent article in the Washington Post of 
January 11 indicates that Japan is con- 
sidering a plan to purchase and store 
large amounts of grain in the United 
States as its reserve stockpile. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 11, 1975] 
JAPAN May STORE GRAIN IN UNITED STATES 


(By Don Oberdorfer) 

Toxyo, January 10.—Japanese officials are 
considering a plan to purchase and store 
large amounts of grain in the United States 
as a “reserve stockpile” in case of global 
shortages, informed sources said today. 

The plan has been informally discussed 
with a variety of U.S. businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials, including members of a 
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congressional delegation visiting Tokyo this 
week. The Japanese are expected to carry 
forward the discussion during a scheduled 
visit later this month by Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Clayton K. Yuetter. 

As America’s largest overseas agricultural 
customer and a massive importer of wheat, 
soybeans and feed grains, Japan is a major 
factor in the U.S. agricultural market. A de- 
cision by the Japanese to create a stockpile 
within the United States would mean enor- 
mous additional orders for American farmers 
and fill hundreds of storage silos now empty 
across the American plains. It would also 
have a significant impact on grain prices. 

Serious political, economic and even legal 
problems could stand in the way of such a 
program, however. The Japanese have made 
it plain that they would want iron-clad 
rights to bring home their stored food for 
consumption at any time, regardless of any 
export embargo or other restriction that 
might be imposed on agricultural shipments. 
Such guarantees might require congressional 
action. 

Rep. Thomas S. Foley (D-Wash.), who took 
a generally sympathetic view of the Japanese 
plan in discussions here this week, pointed 
out the concern among farmers and traders 
that unrestricted Japanese use of large re- 
serves might affect prices. 

The “soybean shock” of July 1973, in which 
the United States suddenly froze soybean 
exports, generated a deep sense of insecurity 
in Japan about the reliability of American 
food supplies. Japan depends on the United 
States for about 90 per cent of its soybeans 
(a vital item in the Japanese diet) as well 
as 67 per cent of its wheat and about 70 per 
cent of its feed grains. Total U.S. agricultural 
sales to Japan last year were $3.4 billion. 

As Japan has become increasingly indus- 
trial, many of its agricultural areas have lost 
population and its self-sufficiency in agricul- 
ture has waned. As long as food was plentiful 
in the United States and elsewhere, it seemed 
more efficient, and was often cheaper, to pur- 
chase food abroad than to grow it at home. 

Since the U.S. soybean embargo and the 
growing talk of approaching worldwide fam- 
ines, the Japanese have begun searching for 
ways to protect themselves against the pos- 
sibility of shortages. Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz, who subsequently termed the U.S. 
soybean embargo “a very serious mistake,” 
has given Japan abundant promises of con- 
tinued American supplies, as have other high 
officials. But the Japanese remember the sud- 
den cutoff to their soybeans, and have never 
been completely satisfied. 

A recent medium and long-term study the 
Mitsubishi Research Institute did for the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture forecast 
worldwide shortages of rice, beef and milk be- 
ginning in the early 1980's and shortages of 
wheat, soybeans and feed grains in the mid- 
1980's. Prices of short-supply foods are ex- 
pected to soar. 

In a bid to reverse its declining trend of 
agricultural self-sufficiency, Japan has be- 
gun to increase the sums to be spent for sub- 
sidizing domestic farmers. It was reported to- 
day that the new national budget gives the 
Agricultural Ministry $20 million in unex- 
pected additional funds to increase local pro- 
duction of food and feed grains. 

Another factor in the Japanese discussion 
of a US.-based food stockpile is Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger’s proposal for an 
emergency food reserve system. The United 
States is expected to propose next month at 
a London conference on world food supplies 
that a stockpile of 60 million of tons of grain 
be created internationally. Press reports sug- 
gest that Japan might be asked to stockpile 
up to a tenth of this total amount, or 6 mil- 
lion tons, 

Japan is said to be poorly situated for 
stockpiling large amounts of grain because 
of the high price of land and humid, hot 
summer temperatures. The Japanese were 
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made well aware of the many vacant grain- 
storage silos across the United States by a 
recent sales pitch here by Gov. Arthur A. 
Link of North Dakota and other visiting of- 
ficials. 

Speaking of the Japanese grain storage 
plan, Ronald A. Maas, acting director of the 
Tokyo office of Wheat Association U.S.A., 
said: “I think there is some potential here, 
not next month and maybe not next year, 
but somewhere down the road. There are 
many ticklish problems that could arise; so 
far we have heard only a broad general idea, 
But it’s something that bears watching.” 


VIVIEN KELLEMS 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, it is 
with a deep sense of regret that I note 
the passing of Ms. Vivien Kellems. 

Ms. Kellems was well known as a dy- 
namic, hardfighting supporter of the 
rights of unmarried people in this Na- 
tion. Her fight was often lonely, never 
easy, but always rewarding in the sense 
that she knew she was doing what had 
to be done. 

Ihad the pleasure of meeting and talk- 
ing with her on several occasions as we 
sought to develop the strategy for pas- 
sage of the single taxpayer legislation. 
After fighting for enactment of such leg- 
islation for longer than most of us here 
today have served in the Senate, she 
finally was able to savor the sweet taste 
of victory when the measure was passed 
by the Senate in October of 1972. Re- 
grettably, the sour taste of defeat came 
the next day as the Senate-House con- 
ety deleted the provision from the 

inl. 

She never gave up though. Ever since 
then, she had doubled her efforts to se- 
cure passage of this equity legislation. 
We are on the verge of securing passage 
as the House gives evidence of moving 
in the direction of supporting the Sen- 
ate’s position on this legislation. I regret 
more than anything else the fact that 
Vivien will not be with us to savor that 
ultimate victory. 

If ever there was a symbol of the good 
that one person can do in the fight for 
equal treatment of the laws, Vivien Kel- 
lems was that person. Her determination 
was unwavering, her conviction of the 
justness of her cause was the guiding 
light for so many of us. Her cause will 
be fulfilled. We will write justice into the 
tax laws for unmarried people. That will 
be our legacy for the grand lady from 
Connecticut. 

I ask unanimous consent that today’s 
Washington Post article on the death of 
Ms. Kellems be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1975] 
VIVIEN KELLEMsS, REBEL AGAINST U.S. Tax 
SYSTEM 

Santa MONICA, Caur., January 26.—Vivien 
Kellems, who crusaded against a federal 
tax system she contended was discrimi- 
natory against single persons, died early 
Saturday of pneumonia. 

Miss Kellems, 78, entered St. John’s Hos- 
pital here about 10 days ago. 

She lived tn East Haddam, Conn., spend- 
ing some winters in California, and had 
been there the last months with her brother, 


Dr. Jesse 2. Kellems of nearby Brentwood. 
Miss Kellems sent back her federal in- 
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come tax returns for 1972 and 1973 with 
only her name filled in, said her secretary, 
who asked that her name not be used. The 
retired industrialist paid no income taxes 
in those years, she said. 

“She wasn’t paying her taxes on the basis 
that she’s been overtaxed because she was 
single,” the secretary said. 

For the five years from 1967 to 1971, Miss 
Kellems paid only a portion of her federal 
income taxes, the secretary said. 

“She felt it was an unfair tax,” she added. 
“She was willing to pay on her basis and not 
on the basis of the Internal Revenue 
Service.” 

Miss Kellems contended that the 1948 law 
creating separate tax rates for single and 
married persons was illegal because it fa- 
vored married persons. 

In most instances, married couples filing 
joint returns have a lower effective tax rate 
than single persons. However, in some in- 
stances in which both have substantial in- 
comes married persons—whether they filed 
jointly or separately—pay more taxes than 
would two unmarried persons with the same 
incomes. 

Miss Kellems went to court to fight her 
tax assessments. 

A U.S. Tax Court judge in Washington, 
D.C., ruled in June, 1972, that Miss Kellems 
was wrong in contending that she, a single 
person, should be taxed at the same rate as 
a married person. 

Judge Graydon Withey ruled that the ap- 
plication of single return rates to her taxable 
income was not a violation of her constitu- 
tional rights. 

In responding to that ruling, Miss Kellems 
said, “I'm delighted to get the decision. It's 
exactly what I expected because I knew that 
day in court we didn’t have a chance. That 
so-called trial was a travesty ... All this is 
OK because it’s in the record ard will go in 
the appeal.” 

She appealed the decision to the 2nd U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The case was pend- 
ing at the time of her death. 

Miss Kellems had a feisty, tongue-in-cheek 
sense of humor. Each time she confronted 
the IRS, she invited reporters and delighted 
in the role of quixotic spinster versus baf- 
fied bureaucrats. 

The core of her argument was expressed in 
Hot Springs, Ark, in January 1972 when she 
told an audience the government owed her 
$83,000 in overpaid taxes and interest accu- 
mulating over 20 years “because I couldn't 
get a husband.” 

She said there were 6 million fewer women 
than men in this country and that presented 
a hardship to “maiden ladies” who would like 
to get a husband to take advantage of the 
tax break. “I have never refused to pay a tax. 
I have suspended paying taxes until they pay 
me,” she said. 

Miss Kellems was married once, at 18, but 
was divorced a year later, her secretary said. 
Her money came from the Kellems Co., which 
she founded in 1927. The company, which 
manufactured devices for joining sections of 
metal cables, was sold to the Harvey Hubbell 
Co. in 1962. 

Several times she unsuccessfully sought 
political office. She tried for a Republican 
congressional nomination that went to Clare 
Boothe Luce in 1942, and later ran three 
times as an independent—twice for the U.S. 
Senate and once for governor. 


THE HIGH RISK OF A BIG TAX 
CUT 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, un- 
like most of my colleagues, I am not in 
favor of a large tax cut at this time if 
it is not accompanied by tax reforms 
sufficient to pay for it. After a torrent 
of rhetoric about controlling inflation, 
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suddenly everyone seems to have decided 
to abandon that fight completely in or- 
der to avert a recession. Like my col- 
leagues, I am most eager to avert a re- 
cession, but I am not willing to risk in- 
fiationary dangers to do so. Runaway 
inflation leads to depression, and I am 
not willing to risk a depression to cure 
a recession. I feel an article by William 
Wolman in the January 20, 1975 issue of 
Business Week was a very succinct and 
timely expression of our present eco- 
nomic situation, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Hich Risk or a Bre Tax Cur 
(By William Wolman) 


As the government moves toward a tax 
cut, Washington’s economic policymakers 
must consider the probability that the ap- 
plication of fiscal stimulus, expected this 
quarter, could easily result in higher prices 
and interest rates as early as midyear. If 
that happens, the economic recovery that 
seems a live possibility for that time could 
abort. 

Deficit-Increasing fiscal stimulus is a risky 
business, and for more than one reason. An 
obvious risk is simply what a major govern- 
ment deficit could do to a capital market 
already as nervous as an antelope at a water- 
hole. 

Government spending is likely to grow by 
$45-billion in the current fiscal year and by 
an additional $35-billion to $37-billion in 
fiscal 1976. Even without a tax cut, this 
means a deficit of $25-billion this year and 
of $35-billion to $40-billion in 1976, a cu- 
mulative two-year deficit of $60-billion to 
$65-billion. Pile on the $15-billion temporary 
tax cut that the Administration is contem- 
plating, and that cumulative deficit mounts 
to at least $75-billion. What is more, it could 
rise to more than $100-billion if Congress 
goes whole-hog for income tax cuts while 
avoiding offsetting increases in tariffs and 
excise taxes on energy. 

CAPITAL DEMANDS 


It can be argued, as some proponents of 
gung-ho fiscal stimulus do, that a decline in 
private borrowing by consumers and cor- 
porations could make room for higher fed- 
eral deficits In the capital market. But this 
argument ignores two very important facts: 
The liquidity position of a host of U.S. cor- 
porations is in a shambles, making a sub- 
stantial reduction in their demands on the 
long-term capital market unlikely despite 
slack sales and capital spending cutbacks; 
at the same time, recession will reduce the 
revenues of state and local governments, in- 
creasing their demand for financing. 

In the face of enormous capital demands, 
heavy fiscal stimulus will force the Federal 
Reserve to choose between two unpleasant 
options, If the Fed refuses to absorb the 
increased debt, interest rates could soar 
again. The result would be a heightened 
liquidity trauma not only in corporate sec- 
tor but also in the nation's entire banking 
system, plus a housing market that never 
gets off the ground. 

If the monetary authority decides, instead, 
to absorb the debt by buying Treasury bills— 
and this amounts to the same thing as print- 
ing money—the U.S. money supply will go 
shooting up, making a new outburst of infla- 
tion inevitable. It is easy to gauge how tough 
the Fed's problem is. The nation’s money 
supply stood at about $285-billion at the end 
of 1974. A 7% monetary growth rate during 
1975 and 1976—surely the lowest figure that 
is consistent with restraining infiation— 
would mean $20-million in extra money this 
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year and some $21-billion next year. A policy 

of creating more than $40-billion in debt 

over the next two years spells trouble. 
WORLD MARKETS 

That trouble will not be confined to the 
U.S. The dollar has sagged in world markets 
over the past few weeks, hitting 16-month 
lows, even though gold sales in the U.S. 
have been only moderate. One reason is 
apprehension among European bankers and 
businessmen over the inflationary conse- 
quences of U.S. fiscal stimulus. Any policy 
that debases the dollar in the foreign ex- 
change markets causes an acceleration of 
inflation simply by raising the price of im- 
ports, The double-digit inflation of late 1973 
and 1974 is in no small measure the result of 
dollar devaluation. Heavy U.S. deficits could 
mean a replay of the same problem in a 
muted form. 

Finally, it is naive to assume that the 
market sensitivity that now exists in the 
capital and foreign exchange markets does 
not carry over to the labor markets. If heavy 
fiscal stimulus results in a resurgence of 
inflationary expectations, it will inevitably 
result in larger wage demands. As measured 
by compensation per man-hour, wage gains 
in manufacturing are running at an alarm- 
ing 11.5% in 1974, up from some 8% in 1973. 
A huge government deficit will make it hard 
to bring this figure down, even with unem- 
ployment at T% to8%. 

High and volatile inflation, which has per- 
sisted for a decade, raises serious questions 
as to whether fiscal stimulus can result in 
anything but an early resurgence of inflation, 
and any policy action that is based on the 
premise that prices will not rise because of 
heavy government deficits runs an enormous 
risk. Any policy is risky right now. But it is 
likely that pressing on in the fight against 
inflation is the safest one. If the inflation 
rate can be brought down by 6% by midyear, 
the physical volume of business sales is 
bound to start growing. And that, after all, 
is what an end to recession is all about. 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE 
OUTCOME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out an informative Novem- 
ber 30 Science News article entitled, 
“The Great Grain Game,” which pro- 
vides an analysis of the recently con- 
cluded World Food Conference in Rome. 

A great deal of attention was given to 
the issue of food aid and whether in- 
creased commitments would be made 
during the conference. Addeke H. Boer- 
ma, director general of United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, ask- 
ed countries with a surplus of grain to 
make commitments totaling this year’s 
estimated 7- to 8-million-ton shortfall 
for needy nations. 

At my urging and that of other Sen- 
ators, a telegram was sent to President 
Ford from the U.S. delegation asking 
that the American delegation be author- 
ized to make an increased commitment 
of a million tons. Days went by without 
an answer from Washington which, 
when received at the end of the confer- 
ence, was negative. The article gives the 
impression that some type of commit- 
ment could have been forthcoming, and 
it would have had beneficial effects in 
terms of providing needed leadership. 

More than 7 years ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee 
pointed out that living conditions for 
two-thirds of the human race were de- 
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teriorating, and that food shortages were 
a “grim reality.” U.N. Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim described the lack of 
foresight among nations in not respond- 
ing to these warnings was “dismaying.” 

The World Food Conference made only 
a beginning in addressing the long- and 
short-term food issues. It still remains 
to be seen whether we will have the 
determination, courage and wisdom 
needed to lead in the fight against 
hunger. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by John H, Douglas 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Great GRAIN GAME 
(By John H. Douglas) 

“Judgment on the success or failure of 
this conference is going to be made by hun- 
gry men in Africa and Asia.”—Sayed Marei, 
general secretary of the World Food Con- 
ference. 

A rainy first week turned into sunny In- 
dian summer for the conclusion of the 
World Food Conference in Rome, as more and 
more delegates slipped away from the drone 
of business to peer at ancient ruins or stroll 
beneath the canopy of the famous Roman 
pines. Windows were thrown open in Mus- 
solini’s formidable “Palace of Congresses,” 
which seemed more and more to resemble a 
goldfish bowl as the meeting progressed. Wit- 
less speeches and repetitious statistics con- 
spired with the monolithic structure to in- 
crease a sense of isolation—particularly 
from the reality of starvation, which had 
brought together the thousand-odd govern- 
ment delegates and perhaps twice as many 
camp-followers. 

In a parody of the Marine Corps slogan 
(“The difficult we do immediately, the im- 
possible takes a little longer.”’) the confer- 
ence delegates quickly dispensed with easy 
items of their agenda, and left the difficult 
for later meetings. Much was accomplished, 
but many participants had come wanting— 
perhaps needing—the impossible, in order 
to stave off famine in their lands: immediate 
food aid, immediate fertilizer supplies, im- 
mediate cooperation between industrialized 
and developing countries to spread the bene- 
fits of technology and agricultural research, 
Reserves of grain, to prevent catastrophic ef- 
fects when weather again causes a bad har- 
vest year, will be discussed “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Food aid to countries, which for years 
will be unable to feed themselves or buy 
competitively on the open market, should 
reach ten million tons a year, the conferees 
agreed—but where the food will come from 
and who will provide it remained unspecified. 
In quiet negotiations behind the scenes, Ad- 
deke H. Boerma, director general of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization (Fao), tried to pursuade countries 
with surplus grain to commit enough emer- 
gency aid to make up for this year’s seven 
or eight million ton shortfall, which drasti- 
cally effects some 32 countries. Again, noth- 
ing firm. 

Along the corridors, talk turned to “lack 
of political will,” in a word, leadership. As 
the world’s largest producer and exporter of 
food, the United States inevitably became 
the focal point of arguments. Why the “low 
profile?” delegates asked. Why the lack of 
definite commitment, after having called the 
conference in the first place? Canada took 
the lead—promising a million tons of grain 
for next year if others will follow suit; Aus- 
tria pledged a proportional share. Still no 
word from the United States. 

A group of senators arrived, and immedi- 
ately a telegram to President Ford was dis- 
patched, asking that the American delega- 
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tion be authorized to also pledge a million 
tons of grain. Appearance of delegation 
leader Earl Butz’s name on the request was 
interpreted as a sign the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had softened his stand that this was 
not the time or place to make such commit- 
ments—first see what the effect would be at 
home, and hold ministerial negotiations to 
make sure other nations did their bit. 

The United States will almost certainly 
make such a donation eventually, said Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.), “so why not 
announce it now when it may provide the 
leadership for other nations to do the same?” 
Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.) went even 
further: Why not propose a 10 percent cut 
in military expenditures by the superpowers, 
and free some $20 billion a year? To make 
sure funds were available to pay for the 
extra million tons, Sen. Richard Clark (D- 
Iowa) proposed doubling “food for peace” 
money from $175 million to $350 million. 

Days passed. No reply came to the telegram; 
no explanation was offered why there was no 
reply, nor speculation whether there would 
be one. Rumors grew that all was not well 
within the American delegation. Delegation 
member Donald Paarlberg admitted “we are 
not doing all we could,” and conceded that 
Humphrey “has a point” on exerting leader- 
ship. Talking to a small group of reporters, 
Paarlberg said that while most crops had had 
a bad year, wheat and rice harvests in the 
United States had broken records. “I feel 
we could scrape up more wheat [for aid],” 
he said. The resulting inflationary pressures 
would not be that great—Paarlberg esti- 
mated that as much as a seventy cent rise 
per bushel in the price of wheat would only 
cause a one cent rise in the price of a loaf 
of bread. 

Finally the senators left, and within hours, 
Secretary Butz appeared before a press con- 
ference to condemn the three most vocal of 
them for putting the United States “on the 
defensive.” Again and again he lashed out at 
the “three Democratic senators" who were 
“trying to make news for themselves,” who 
had made a “lot of noise,” and who had 
caused the issue of the telegram to “escalate.” 
Aid would be forthcoming, but these things 
were dealt with quarter by quarter. 

Hadn't he signed the telegram asking that 
a million extra tons for emergency relief be 
committed immediately? Oh, that was just 
“over my signature” as head of the delega- 
tion. Besides, it was only a request for in- 
struction. Besides, the democratic senators 
had “escalated” the issue. 

At the very least, it was a public relations 
fiasco; at most a lost opportunity to exert 
humanitarian leadership. 

But other confrontations, less well publi- 
cized, surely produced beneficial results. Oil 
exporting countries promised to give more 
money to help developing countries they met 
at the conference. A group of seven Arab em- 
irates claimed to be setting aside more than 
10 percent of their national income for aid 
purposes. The Iranian delegate said he was 
authorized to commit as much as $5 billion, 
beginning within two weeks of conference 
end, should other nations also make major 
new commitments. Representatives of agri- 
business and consumer groups both met with 
delegates, who proposed new measures to 
make more equitable the commerce between 
small countries and giant industries that 
sometimes have as much as ten times greater 
budgets. Advocates of untrammeled technol- 
ogy found themselves brought up short by 
delegates from small countries where too 
rapid introduction of sophisticated tech- 
niques had disrupted society, thrown thou- 
sands out of work and sometimes ended in 
complete failure. 

At a final press conference, the deputy 
chief of the American delegation, Edwin 
Martin, a patient, tireless professional diplo- 
mat, tried to smooth over some of the feath- 


ers ruffied by earlier dissention. “A two-week 
conference won't grow wheat or deliver food,” 
he said, but a starving farmer in India may 
soon begin to feel the effects of the pro- 
posals coming from the conference. As for 
committing grain, "There is no question that 
there will be some increase in quantity” over 
last year. By its very existence, the confer- 
ence had focused attention on the present 
crisis, and through its successes, would help 
forestall future ones—provided the nations 
involved acted on the resolutions passed 
here. And he pledged the United States to 
take an active part in that effort. 

More than seven years ago, the President’s 
Science Advisory Committeee warned that 
living conditions for two-thirds of the hu- 
man race were deteriorating and that seri- 
ous food shortages were becoming a “grim 
reality.” Later, FAO sent forth clear warn- 
ings of imminent danger. In his address to 
the conference, U.N. Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim said the lack of foresight among 
nations at not responding to these warnings 
was “dismaying,” and that acting on them 
could have avoided the worst of the troubles 
directly ahead. If the conference has created 
an atmosphere in which such warnings are 
heeded and in which the roie of the scien- 
tific community in recognizing and fore- 
stalling catastrophe is increased, then the 
effort must be considered a success. 

But a delegate from one of the hardest 
hit countries told Science News that he and 
other Third World representatives were “very 
disappointed” that an emergency food ald 
program had not been announced at the con- 
ference. At the end, the United States was 
still reportedly waiting for a more definite 
commitment from oil producing countries 
that they would help fund such an effort. 
But the starving people Sayed Marei spoke of 
will render a harsh judgment indeed if these 
negotiations, stemming from the World Food 
Conference, do not produce quickly a more 
substantial fare than words, 


INFLATIONARY ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that the economic 
program put forward by the administra- 
tion is a blueprint for more inflation. 

An excellent analysis of our economic 
predicament and the solution advanced 
by the administration was published in 
The Washington Post on January 26. The 
author, Richard J. Whalen, states clearly 
the case against surrender to inflation. 

Mr. Whalen puts his finger on the fun- 
damental economic problem which we 
face: Staggering debt. Public and private 
debt now stands at about $2.5 trillion, 
and until the Government brings a halt 
to the continuous expansion of the public 
debt, little or nothing can be done to put 
the private sector back on a sound basis. 

Any recovery based on the “funny 
money” of inflation is no recovery at all. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Whalen’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Richard J. Whalen) 

Nore—Whalen, whose latest book is “Tak- 
ing Sides,” is a former writer for The Wall 
Street Journal and Fortune magazine. He is 
currently an international business con- 
sultant.) 

After one of the more abrupt self-reversals 
in modern White House history, President 
Ford is now marching virtually in step with 
the Democratic opposition on economic pol- 
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icy. He has embraced the conventional wis- 
dom—that steep recession, not inflation, is 
the enemy—and he proposes to fight it by 
amassing at least $80 billion in budget defi- 
cits over the next 18 months. 

To a non-economist, the new consensus 
policy would be more reassuring if there were 
not such a strong whiff of panic about it. 
Scarcely three months ago, many of the same 
distinguished economists who are now urg- 
ing massive fiscal stimulus were purring 
professional agreement on the need for a 
taut fiscal ship until double-digit inflation 
was whipped. From their vantage point atop 
the economic “summit” last fall, most failed 
completely to foresee the sharpness of this 
winter's downturn. The worrisome question 
arises: What are these experts failing to fore- 
see now? 

To be sure, some are full of a belated but 
amply justified humility about the short- 
comings of their inexact science. Amid the 
rubble of their econometric models, they 
confess the same perplexity and fright as 
ordinary men. For example, Arthur M., Okun, 
the former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, last month told the Senate 
Budget Committee: “In the past few months, 
the nation’s economy has been deteriorating 
at a rapid rate that, to me, in all candor, is 
frightening. It simply has no parallel in my 
professional career.” 

The decline has indeed been swift—real 
GNP plummeted at an annual rate of 9.1 per 
cent in the closing months of last year—but 
it is by no means unprecedented or even 
especially mysterious, despite Okun’s state- 
ment. Like most of us, he is fortunate enough 
to have spent most of his adult life enjoying 
an extraordinary period of sustained pros- 
perity, marked by relatively mild recessions. 
Since the mid-1960's, however, the boom has 
shown more and more evidence of inflation- 
ary excess. And now, as has happened before, 
inflation is yielding to deflation through the 
corrective forces of the marketplace. 


CHILDREN OF THE BOOM 


But we children of the boom are terrified to 
see it ending. We demand it continue, for we 
are accustomed to having our way in a world 
we have dominated for a quarter-century. 
We are haunted by the Depression our fa- 
thers suffered and by the nightmare of an- 
other cumulative deflationary spiral, which, 
should it materialize, would mean a far steep- 
er fall because of the immensely greater 
height of our national prosperity. We refuse 
to see that the real question before us now 
is not how to escape the inevitable pain of 
deflation, but how to avoid making bad times 
cruelly worse. 

In testimony last month before the same 
Senate committee, economist Otto Eckstein 
expressed this grand refusal that has now 
become a consensus. “The time is at hand to 
reverse our economic policies,” he declared. 
“Whether the fight against inflation is won 
or lost, the risk of recession degenerating 
into near-depression has now reached the 
point where common prudence requires 
stimulus.” 

In other words, whether or not we cure 
the disease, we need a pain-killer for the 
patient. That would indeed be the prudent 
thing to do if the patient were not already 
suffering an overdose of this particular pain- 
killer. The patient is sick in the first place 
because of rapid inflation, and another mas- 
sive dose may not simply deaden the pain 
but put him under once and for all. 

One needn’t be an economic expert to know 
that inflation is at the heart of our reces- 
sionary affliction. Economists may cling to 
the belief that inflation and recession are 
opposites, but it is evident to ordinary citi- 
zens that it was inflation which reduced their 
ability to buy, inflation which pushed the 
poor deeper into poverty and those on mod- 
est fixed Incomes closer to becoming poor, in- 
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flation which triggered companies’ sales 
slumps and layoffs, inflation which brought 
on our general economic decline. They may 
differ on what to blame for inflation—oil, 
bad crop weather, “administered” prices 
and wages, Vietnam, generally excessive ex- 
pectations, all of the above—but its ultimate 
recessionary impact is clear. 

And yet, knowing ail this, we are now 
asked to abandon the fight against inflation, 
a fight we never really started. Rather, the 
resistance has consisted almost exclusively 
of Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns’ 
stubborn unwillingness to ratify double-digit 
inflation by pumping up the money sup- 
ply accordingly. Practically everyone else in 
government, like the French troops on the 
storm, scarcely knew there was a war on, 
unless they accidentally stuck themselves 
with their WIN buttons. Budget Director 
Roy Ash, who learned his economizing while 
at Litton Industries building very expensive 
ships for the Navy, defied anyone to make 
meaningful cuts in a $300 billion-plus, most- 
ly “uncontrollable” federal budget. 


DISTORTED PICTURES 


The explanation for our irrational toler- 
ance of rapid inflation presumably can be 
found in a blind fear of deflation that has 
distorted our perception of the world 
around us. Since the enactment of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, intended to cushion 
a postwar depression that never materialized, 
only one statistic has been guaranteed to 
prompt economists and politicians to break 
into a cold sweat—a sharply climbing unem- 
ployment rate. As it happens, this is also the 
economic statistic that the news media feel 
most comfortable with. A “soaring jobless 
rate” tells its own story. 

Or does it? As the overall unemployment 
rate rose about 7 per cent last month, mak- 
ing headlines, causing the cold sweats and 
forging an anti-recession consensus, the 
“hardship unemployment rate’—those out 
of work 15 weeks or longer—rose to 1.4 per 
cent. The unemployment rate for heads of 
households was 4.5 per cent and for married 
men 3.7 per cent. Most of these people were 
receiving unemployment benefits and, in 
the case of the auto workers, supplemental 
benefits that raised total income close to 
their take-home pay while working. We were 
properly depressed to read of “the greatest 
number of people unemployed since the 
Thirties"—and probably did not remind our- 
selves that the civilian labor force meanwhile 
has grown two-thirds larger. Unemployment 
was high among teen-agers (18.3 per cent) 
and blacks and housewives, but they, too, 
had beneath them the economic safety nets 
created by a compassionate and rich society. 

This is surely not to make light of the 
jolting experience of losing a job, of the dis- 
taste for being on the dole, of the boredom, 
the uncertainty and the anxiety about the 
future of the family. But in terms of social 
hardship, present unemployment bears no 
resemblance to that of the 1930s or even the 
1950s. 

Nonetheless, witness Eckstein struck the 
deepest fear nerve when he warned the sen- 
ators that unemployment might persist 
above 8 per cent, and wondered “what such 
an experience would do to the American peo- 
ple’s attitudes toward our economic system 
or toward each other." Whatever it might do 
to the economic system or to social stability, 
the senators knew what that kind of raw un- 
employment statistic could do to any office- 
holder who didn't try to “do something.” 
And, according to the post-Keynesian ortho- 
doxy, the something to do was to cut taxes, 
spend freely and rapidly expand the money 
supply. 

OUR NATION OF DEBTORS 

If the unemployment problem, while al- 

ways distressing, is not as calamitous as it 
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seems to most, the inflation peril is not only 
as bad as it appears but potentially much 
worse. 

During the past generation, for the most 
part, we have lived extremely well, at least 
in the envious eyes of the rest of the world. 
But what has been the secret of our splendid 
prosperity? How have we paid for it? 

In a word: debt. Debt so unimaginably 
large in the private and public sectors alike— 
some $2.5 trillion, according to the latest 
count—that the idea of ever paying off any 
substantial part of it is unthinkable. Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s economists recently totted up 
the categories: $1 trillion in corporate debt, 
$600 billion in mortgage debt, $500 billion in 
U.S. government debt, $200 billion in state 
and local government debt, and $200 billion 
in consumer debt. Merely to pay the interest 
due this year, they calculated, would take a 
sum more than one-third the GNP of the 
next biggest capitalist economy, Japan. 

As might be expected, our nation of debt- 
ors has a vested interest in cheap, plentiful 
money—that is to say, in a devalued cur- 
rency—because this eases the burden of re- 
payment. The dollar that was worth 100 cents 
in 1939, and 48 cents in 1959, is currently 
worth less than 25 cents; If it continues to 
weaken at this rate, it will self-destruct 
sometime in the early 1980s. Is the progres- 
sive crippling of the dollar through inflation 
a legitimate source of worry to anyone other 
than gold cranks and right-wing hucksters 
of apocalypse? Does it have any real bearing 
on our ability to manage the U.S. economy 
and mitigate the effects of recession? The 
answer to both questions is yes. 

After a generation of global expansion, the 
United States discovered in Vietnam that it 
is not exempt from the constraints which 
apply to other nations. When limits are over- 
stepped, penalties follow. What is true in 
foreign policy is equally true, but much less 
clearly understood, in international financial 
and monetary affairs. Foreigners holding dol- 
lars are, in effect, our creditors, The penalty 
for reckless over-expansion of the U.S, dollar 
overseas has been the collapse of the world 
monetary system created in 1944, two dollar 
devaluations since 1971, and an entirely new 
exposure of the American economy to for- 
eign demands and pressures. 

In a world of floating paper currencies, 
which have no officially guaranteed rate of 
exchange in the money markets, the inter- 
national purchasing power of the dollar may 
fall even faster than its value at home. This 
has the effect of making imports more costly, 
thus further boosting domestic inflation. It 
also makes U.S. food and raw materials 
cheaper for foreigners— like the canny Rus- 
sian grain traders—and consequently scarcer 
and more expensive for Americans. 

This is no argument for building “protec- 
tive’—actually, imprisoning—walls around 
the U.S. economy. It’s much too late for that 
anyway. But it does mean that those man- 
aging the U.S. economy in Washington are 
bound to anticipate and respect the moves 
of their counterparts in Bonn, Tokyo and 
other key centers within the new integrated 
world economy. If the United States opts for 
more inflation, penalties will surely follow. 

PRINTING MORE MONEY 


But the money markets might as well be 
on the dark side of the moon so far as the 
ordinary American is concerned. He is wor- 
ried about the beast he encounters at the 
supermarket, which devours his purchasing 
power through spiraling prices. Yet the price 
effect of inflation is actually the tail of the 
beast, the final consequence of an infla- 
tionary chain of cause and effect. 

Inflation begins with the creation of 
money, either by running the printing press 
or by expanding the lendable reserves of the 
banking system, at a rate faster than the 
economy produces goods, performs services, 
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and creates real capital in the form of sav- 
ings. Thus government, which has a mono- 
poly on creating money and expanding cred- 
it, is where the inflationary scapegoat’s 
horns belong. The rest of the beast consists 
of almost infinitely complex results and con- 
sequences, 

For example, the insurance company exec- 
utive, looking toward the turn of the 21st 
Century and beyond and calculating what 
the billions of dollars under his management 
will then be worth, gives the order: Stop 
writing mortgage loans. As the pool of long- 
term capital for housing loans shrinks, in- 
terest rates rise—and accelerating inflation 
causes other lenders to drop out and the pool 
to shrink further. As a result, millions of 
Americans who thought one-family houses 
in suburbia were part of their birthright find 
themselves living in “mobile homes,” priced 
out of the market as a consequence of a re- 
mote lender's prudent fiduciary decision. 

Or consider the businessman contemplat- 
ing expansion. High inflation has laid his 
company’s stock low. Why? Market analysts 
know his “real” profits are shrinking and 
they mark down the price-earnings ratio 
accordingly. As inflation drives up interest 
rates, investors desert the stock market for 
higher yields elsewhere, especially from gov- 
ernment debt issues. With the stock price 
battered down to below the book value of the 
company’s assets, issuing new stock to raise 
capital amounts to giving away part of the 
company. 

Money set aside by the businessman to 
replace obsolete equipment (depreciation) 
and boost productivity cannot keep pace 
with rising costs. 

The businessman must calculate the con- 
tinued rising costs of labor and equipment 
in arriving at a potential future rate of 
profit. If inflation-driven wages are rising 
much faster than the company’s output, 
profits will be inadequate to justify expan- 
sion, unless he looks overseas. (Unions are 
right to be worried about “runaway” plants 
and lost jobs, but some soul-searching is in 
order on runaway wage increases, too.) 

And so, in the end, our businessman has 
no choice but to go to his banker and add 
to his company’s debt. This is the path 
droves of American businessmen have fol- 
lowed in recent years as pyramid of corporate 
debts has risen to a dizzying height. It now 
amounts to 15 times after-tax profits, more 
than twice the 1955 figure. Even more worri- 
some, Many businessmen have borrowed 
short-term (the only way the banker would 
lend) to finance long-term projects, and this 
had greatly increased their vulnerability to 
recession and reduced cash flows. 

And then, with bankruptcy looming, he 
turns to Washington—which helped get him 
and his company’s stockholders and workers 
in trouble in the first place. 

MAKING MATTERS WORSE 


Keynesian economic orthodoxy no longer 
makes sense because it has lost touch with 
reality. The presumed “stabilizer” of govern- 
ment has grown so large and demanding 
during the past two generations that it has 
become in practice the chief destabilizing 
force in the economy. The non-productive 
government sector of the economy (federal, 
state and local) has grown in recent years 
three to four times faster than the produc- 
tive private sector. The burden of govern- 
ment has grown proportionately both di- 
rectly (in ever-increasing taxes) and indi- 
rectly (through competition for capital and 
a host of bureaucratic interventions and 
regulations that raise costs, waste resources 
and reduce profits). Consider this govern- 
ment contribution to productivity: Individ- 
uals and corporations spend an estimated 
130 million man-hours a year filling out gov- 
ernment forms, excluding tax returns. 

When overgrown, wasteful and demanding 
government achieves a certain “critical 
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mass,” its nature seems to change. It becomes 
incapable of translating good intentions into 
deeds. Often it is so muscle-bound it cannot 
move at all. It becomes its own—and the 
public’s—worst enemy. Because it must 
spend, tax and borrow prodigiously, for no 
purpose beyond maintaining its own mo- 
mentum, it drains much more money from 
the private sector than it intends and far 
more than it can restore without accelerat- 
ing inflation. As individuals and businesses 
are forced to cut back their spending and 
the economy slows, gargantuan government 
lumbers to the rescue, but only makes mat- 
ters worse. 

If this seems too abstract a critique, con- 
sider last week’s announcement that the 
Treasury will be compelled to raise $28 bil- 
lion in the money markets during the next 
six months to cover its huge defict, which 
will push aside other would-be borrowers, 
keep the housing industry depressed and 
hamper the economy’s recovery. If that is 
not King Kong government, what is it? The 
Australian economist Colin Clark once reck- 
oned that a government's nature was trans- 
muted when the public sector claimed one- 
third of a nation’s income. Total spending 
in the U.S. government sector now equals 
40 per cent of national income, or an esti- 
mated $500 billion this year. 

DUBIOUS JUSTIFICATION 


The dubious justification for the antici- 
pated $80 billion-plus curhulative budget 
deficit through June 1976—a torrent of red 
ink unprecedented in peacetime—is the 
sheer size of the $1.4 trillion U.S. economy. 
A specious comparison is made between the 
expected $32 billion to $35 billion deficit and 
the $314 billion budget for the current fiscal 
year. Perhaps the most ludicrous compari- 
son matches the deficit against the total 
population, a contemporary version of the 
New Deal line about owing it to ourselves. 

The relevant comparison is between the 
size of the federal deficit and the size of the 
pool of real capital—that is, savings—avail- 
able to finance it—in addition to financing 
all of the other public and private credit 
needs of the country. Not only government's 
direct claims on the nation’s capital are 
growing at an alarming rate. 

The indirect claims of the mushrooming 
“off-budget” federally sponsored agencies, 
such as the Export-Import Bank, and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, are 
also soaring. A decade ago, federal agency 
debt was just $16 billion. Now it is $90 bil- 
lion. Finally, there are the skyrocketing credit 
demands of state and local governments and 
government-sponsored authorities. Caught 
in the squeeze between rising expenditures 
and falling revenues, municipal governments 
borrowed a record $27 billion in short-term 
debt in 1974, much of which will soon have 
to be converted into long-term debt. 

Last year, all levels of government ab- 
sorbed fully 60 per cent of the funds raised 
in the nation’s long-term capital markets. 
In 1975, according to Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon, who is properly “horrified” at 
the prospect, the government sector’s credit 
demand will take as much as 80 per cent of 
available long-term capital. Plainly, that is 
much too much if the nation is to regain 
prosperity. 

Thus once again the Federal Reserve and 
Chairman Burns are alone on the anti-infla- 
tion front and plainly on the spot. Burns, a 
life-long student of business cycles and a 
pragmatic conservative, is immune to the 
panic rampant among the politicians and 
orthodox Keynesian economists. He is not 
afraid of deflation—quite the contrary—but 
he will do what he reasonably can to cushion 
the effects of the decline. 

Specifically, in recent months this has in- 
volved almost daily behind-the-scenes bol- 
stering of shaky giant corporations such as 
W. T. Grant, which the nervous banks agreed 
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to refinance with the Fed's backing. To dis- 
courage congressionally dictated (and po- 
litically motivated) credit allocation, the 
Federal Reserve in the months ahead prob- 
ably will err on the side of ease—and pray 
for the best. But it cannot go nearly as far 
as the politicians will demand without cre- 
ating the potential for a renewed and more 
virulent inflationary spiral—on the order of 
20 per cent—in 1976-77. 
THROUGH THE WRINGER? 


Are we then obliged to go all the way 
through the wringer? Having come this far— 
much farther, in fact, than is generally real- 
ized—we should not flinch at the rest of a 
process that holds the promise of restoring 
noninfiationary prosperity. Because of the 
lags between various sectors of the economy, 
some of them—for example, housing—ap- 
pear headed for recovery within the next 
several months if panic-stricken government 
does not batter them with a new wave of in- 
flation. 

Ultimately, the consumer is the prime 
mover in the American economy, and the 
key to recovery will be restoration of his abil- 
ity to buy, which means his disposable in- 
come must rise and prices fall to close the 
consumption gap. This is now occurring, in 
response to market forces. 

The consumer truly went on strike last 
fall. In the third quarter of 1974, personal 
consumption expenditures rose $32.2 billion. 
But in the final quarter, consumer outlays 
fell $4.5 billion, the first such drop in 14 
years and the sharpest since 1951. Auto sales 
sank 30 per cent, and the manufacturers 
soon were looking at an inventory of some 
1.6 million unsold new cars. Their response 
has been “the battle of the rebates,” a form 
of disguised price-cutting. 

Like the auto-makers, many other indus- 
trial manufacturers also cling to “official” 
list prices while making sales at lower prices 
under various discount schemes. The reason 
is obvious: Business fears another govern- 
ment price “freeze” and a new round of eco- 
nomic controls. The maintenance of arti- 
ficial list prices provides a measure of pro- 
tection for profit margins squeezed by cost- 
push inflation. 

Thus the memory and prospect of govern- 
ment intervention interferes with the mech- 
anisms of the marketplace. As a result, the 
arrival of a healthy deflation, the surest 
means of ending the buyers’ strike, is still 
not widely appreciated. Fortunately, the 
timidity of the “concentrated” and politically 
vulnerable industries will be more than com- 
pensated by the aggressiveness of smaller 
businesses closer to the wary consumer and 
hard-pressed for cash. As retailers seek to 
move costly excess inventories off their 
shelves, well-advertised price-cutting will be- 
come commonplace. 

Deflationary signals will flow backward 
from the point of final sale through the chain 
of supply, compelling an adjustment of pro- 
duction. Within the first six months of 1975, 
large-scale inventory liquidation will occur. 
The effect will be to bring wholesale and 
retail prices closer to levels that can be sup- 
ported by the consumer’s disposable income. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ 


Orthodox economists behave as though 
falling prices were somehow un-American. 
They would rather attempt to pump up con- 
sumer demand to support inflated prices. 
But the consumer is smarter than his govern- 
ment, Since last summer he has sharply in- 
creased his rate of personal savings, a pru- 
dent and rational reaction to persistent in- 
fiation, higher taxes, increasing layoffs and 
pervasive uncertainty. If he is presented with 
an income tax windfall, the chances are ex- 
cellent that he will sock the money away 
rather than spend it, thus temporarily de- 
feating the policy of stimulus. But the con- 
sumer who pays off debts and rebuilds sav- 
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ings will be in a position to spend freely on 
the bargains that defiation will create. 

But will he still have a job by then? His 
chances are immeasurably better if he and 
his neighbors can afford to buy each other’s 
products and services. If he temporarily 
loses his job, we are all much better off sup- 
porting his household's cash flow and helping 
him find another job than we are pouring 
inflationary demand into the entire economy, 
which will set off the price-wage spiral again. 

Business caught in the slump ought to 
qualify for temporary support as well, pro- 
vided they are not merely seeking a bail-out 
for mismanagement. Here, we urgently need 
from the Congress a creative burst of insti- 
tutional innovation, perhaps not a revived 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the New 
Deal’s answer to defiation, but a more limited 
and sophisticated means of guaranteeing the 
bank loans of sound, asset-rich companies 
temporarily short of cash. Flexible business 
tax cuts would obviously be helpful if an 
equitable formula can be devised. To the in- 
evitable objections to such a “pro-business” 
measure, there can be only one reply: are 
workers better off Keeping their jobs with 
government-aided companies or going on the 
dole? 

Sometime next summer, the buyers’ strike 
should visibly be over—and so will be the 
liquidation phase of the business cycle. Then, 
the process should rapidly reverse itself as 
businessmen attempt to replenish inventories 
by placing new orders, causing factories to 
recall laid-off workers and hire new ones. 
All this can happen, following the classic 
pattern of recovery, provided Washington 
does not launch a new inflation. 

The curtain has been torn away and we 
have seen the Wizard of Oz. The orthodox 
economists and their political allies do not 
have the secret of perpetual, recession-proof 
prosperity, as we assumed and they pretended 
over the past generation. But we still have 
something better—a market economy to cor- 
rect excesses and restore prosperity. 


VIVIEN KELLEMS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it is 
my sad duty to inform the Senate of the 
death of one of Connecticut’s leading 
ladies and a champion of tax justice 
across the Nation—Vivien Kellems. She 
will be missed by those who knew her and 
those she fought for. 

Vivien was a one-woman crusader for 
issues she believed in—whether it was 
against the use of party levers in the 
voting booth or for tax justice for single 
persons. 

Her full life included a successful 
career as a businesswoman and an active 
involvement in the political arena. 

But it was her crusade against tax in- 
justice which made her name familiar to 
millions. 

Her battle with the Internal Revenue 
Service began in 1943 and is still going 
on. Her refusal to pay a portion of her 
income taxes highlighted the discrimi- 
nation in our tax system which penalizes 
those who are single. 

I share her views about the need to 
end the discriminating tax burden which 
single people face. Working with her sup- 
port I introduced legislation to equalize 
the tax burden for single and married 
people. This legislation has passed the 
Senate, but has never passed the House. 

It would be a fitting tribute to her 
memory to reform our tax system to end 
the discrimination against the unmar- 
ried which now exists. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a New 
York Times article on Ms. Kellems be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vivien KeLlems, Fort or Tax SYSTEM, Dies 


Los ANGELES, January 25.—Vivien Kellems, 
who battled the Federal tax system as dis- 
criminatory against single people, died early 
Saturday in a hospital here. She was 78 years 
old, 

Miss Kellems, who lived in East Haddam, 
Conn., and spent some winters here, entered 
St. John’s Hospital about 10 days ago, suf- 
fering from pneumonia, her personal secre- 
tary said. The cause of her death was not 
known immediately. 


FIERY, EFFECTIVE ORATOR 


In a contemplative moment during one 
of her widely publicized struggles with Fed- 
eral tax authorities, Vivien Kellems men- 
tioned that both her parents had been 
evangelistic ministers. 

“I suppose,” she mused, “in my case 
shouting about all that stinking, rotten busi- 
ness going on in Washington simply takes 
the place of shouting at the Devil.” 

A fiery and effective orator, the diminutive 
industrialist rarely made a speech without 
throwing in a quotation from the Bible to 
show which side of the argument—over the 
withholding tax, politics or whatever—the 
Lord was clearly on, 

Many were the public figures, among them 
President (“High Tax Harry”) Truman, who 
were singed by her fire and brimstone.” 

Vivien Kellems, the only girl in a family 
of seven children, was born June 7, 1896, in 
Des Moines, Iowa. The family moved to Eu- 
gene, Ore., when she was an infant. She at- 
tended public school there and later went 
on to the University of Oregon, where she 
majored in economics and earned her B.A. 
in 1918. 

After graduation, she worked briefly as a 
booking agent for the West Coast Chautau- 
qua circuit and the Florida circuit. She re- 
turned to the University of Oregon and 
earned a master’s degree in economics in 
1920. 

Throughout her life, Miss Kellems repeat- 
edly refused to discuss reports that during 
this period she had been married briefly and 
divorced, 

“We don’t talk about this matter, even in 
the family—never mention it at all,” she 
said briskly. “Officially, I'm a spinster.” 

She had been engaged, though, to a young 
naval doctor shortly after her college gradu- 
ation. He was killed when his ship was tor- 
pedoed in the Atlantic in 1918. 


WENT ON LECTURE CIRCUIT 


After getting her M.A., Miss Kellems en- 
tered Columbia University with the inten- 
tion of earning a Ph. D., but left before com- 
pleting the requirements and became a the- 
atrical publicist. One of her first assignments 
was promoting Channing Pollock's “The 
Fool,” a major success. 

Later, she went on the lecture circuit, 
where her fees were supplemented by 
bonuses from producers whose plays she 
mentioned. 

Miss Kellems‘ career in industry began in 
1928. Her brother Edgar had invented an im- 
proved model of a woven grip used to pull 
cables through conduits. The grip was based 
on the principle of the familiar Chinese fin- 
ger trap, a cylindrical mesh device that holds 
the victim's finger more firmly the harder he 
tried to pull it free. 

With her brother's patent Miss Kellems 
obtained orders from several electrical com- 
panies in New York. On the strength of these 
orders, she borrowed $1,000 from a bank. 
Venturing another $1,000 of her own, she set 
up shop in a $50-a-month loft on Varick 
Street. 
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By the end of the year, the firm had a gross 
income of $40,000, and she paid her brother 
$4,000 in royalties. In the next decade, the 
company moved to two other Manhattan 
buildings, and in 1942 she moved the opera- 
tion to a plant in the Saugatuck section of 
Westport, Conn. 

Business grew when the country entered 
World War II. Kellems cable grips, already 
used extensively in the New York subway 
system and in the construction of the George 
Washington Bridge, were in great demand by 
naval shipyards. 

In 1942, Miss Kellems embarked on the 
first of her numerous unsuccessful cam- 
paigns for public office, seeking the Re- 
publican nomination to represent her dis- 
trict in Congress. She lost in the state con- 
vention to Clare Boothe Luce, but not before 
the two outspoken women had exchanged 
bitter personal attacks that covered every- 
thing from the question of their bona fide 
residence to their relative sex appeal. 

But it was her vendetta with tax officials 
that brought her nationwide fame. In De- 
cember, 1943, she announced that she would 
not pay her Federal income tax for the last 
quarter of that year. As one consequence of 
that decision, she said, “They are still put- 
ting cold compresses on my accountant’s 
head.” 

Miss Kellems contended that the Govern- 
ment should have permitted her to put aside 
a postwar reserve fund out of taxes. In any 
case, she argued, the graduated tax was un- 
constitutional, since the Constitution pro- 
vides that “all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., then Secretary of 
the Treasury, responded with a statement 
that refusal to pay taxes In wartime “smacks 
of disloyalty.” Without her customary flam- 
boyance, Miss Kellems quietly brought her 
tax payments up to date before the next 
March 15. 

She tangled with the Internal Revenue 
Service again in 1948, after announcing that 
she would no longer withhold Federal income 
taxes from her employes’ pay checks. She 
noted that employers were forded to act as 
Government tax collectors without drawing 
pay as Treasury agents. 

She vowed not to withhold her employes’ 
taxes until she was appointed to the job, 
and added: “... and I want a badge, too.” 

Miss Kellems got her employes to pay 
their income taxes by money order, so that 
they could see how much of thelr earnings 
went to Washington. Despite these payments, 
the Treasury appropriated $6,133 in fines 
from her bank account. This amount was 
later returned to her after a jury decided 
she had not acted “wilfully.” 

Early in 1944, Westport officials charged 
that Miss Kellems had set up her plant in 
a residential area in violation of the local 
zoning ordinance. But because the company 
was engaged in war work, no immediate ac- 
tion was taken. 

Finally, after prolonged hearings and ap- 
peals, an injunction was granted in 1948, 
Miss Kellems paid a fine and moved her 
factory 100 miles up Long Island Sound to 
Stonington. 

In 1950, Miss Kellems took another plunge 
into politics, seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation for the United States Senate. Again 
she failed to win the support of the party 
organization, 

SOUGHT NOMINATION 


In 1954, she announced that she would run 
for Governor, but got nowhere. She sought 
the Republican nomination for the Senate 
again in 1956, again lost the party endorse- 
ment, launched an independent campaign 
but was thrown off the ballot because of 
“fraudulent signatures” on her nominating 
petitions. 

She tried for 


unsuccessfully the Senate 
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nomination in 1962, pledging to fight to re- 
duce the taxes on the small businessman. 

Miss Kellems drew national attention in 
1965 when she staked a nine-hour sit-down 
in a polling booth. Her protest was against 
the use of party levers on voting machines, 
a system that made ticket-splitting illegal. 

Miss Kellems had sold her company in 1962, 
declaring that “the day of the small family- 
held corporation is gone.” Sounding her fa- 
millar theme, she asserted: 

“The Federal Government gets 52 per cent 
of your profit in income taxes. Then you have 
to pay 16 other taxes out of the 48 per cent 
that’s left. A small family-owned business 
has nothing left to finance expansion.” 

In 1971 Miss Kellems announced that she 
had refused again to pay Federal income 
taxes, on the ground that the tax laws dis- 
criminated against single persons. 

In a letter to the then Treasury Secretary, 
John B. Connally, she billed the Government 
for $76,323.40, which she said represented 
the “illegal taxes" the Government had taken 
from her over a 20-year period, plus 6 pet 
cent interest. 

She told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in March, 1973, “the 16th Amendment 
does not tax people—it taxes incomes.” 

“Income should be taxed without regard to 
the morals or marital status of the taxpayer,” 
she told Representative James Burke. 

“Don’t give up your courage, Vivien,” Mr. 
BES told her. “You stand up there and 

ght.” 


UNIFORM CORPORATE DISCLOSURE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that Federal regu- 
latory agency staffs have developed pro- 
posed uniform reporting requirements 
regarding corporate ownership and 
structure. These recommendations were 
developed by the interagency Steering 
Committee on Uniform Corporate Re- 
porting, a unique joint endeavor of the 
following independent regulatory com- 
missions and executive and congressional 
entities: 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Federal Maritime Commission. 

Federal Power Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Federal Energy Administration. 

Federal Reserve System. 

General Accounting Office. 

Senate Subcommittee on Budgeting, Man- 
agement and Expenditures. 


The proposed uniform reporting re- 
quirements deal with corporate struc- 
ture, voting stock ownership, affiliations 
of officers and directors and debt hold- 
ings. 

The model uniform reporting require- 
ments were developed during the past 6 
months by the Steering Committee on 
Uniform Corporate Reporting, which 
was created last summer as a result of 
suggestions, during our hearings on cor- 
porate disclosure, from the GAO, Federal 
regulatory commissioners, and members 
of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee. The model regulations are 
now before the commissions, FEA, and 
the Federal Reserve System for their 
consideration. 

Adoption and enforcement of these 
model regulations by the agencies rep- 
resented on the Steering Committee on 
Uniform Corporate Reporting would in 
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my opinion constitute the most signifi- 
cant regulatory reform ever achieved in 
this country. Our hearings and the study 
which preceded them revealed the gaps 
and errors in the information regarding 
corporate ownership and structure in 
Government files. The study just pub- 
lished by the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, “Foreign Ownership Control, and 
Influence on Domestic Energy Sources 
and Supply,” reinforces the evidence in 
our study and hearings. 

Uniform and meaningful reports re- 
garding corporate ownership and struc- 
ture will reduce the burden on business, 
while permitting the regulating agencies, 
the Congress, and the using public to ob- 
tain accurate and needed information on 
a timely basis. 

I urge Members and others who are in- 
terested in adoption of these proposed re- 
porting requirements to make their views 
known to the regulatory agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD: 

The letter which I sent on January 24 
to members of the independent regula- 
tory commissions—with similar letters to 
the heads of FEA, the GAO, and the 
Federal Reserve System; 

The January 24 letter to me from John 
J. Sandy, Chairman of the Steering Com- 
mittee and chief of the CAB’s Account- 
ing Statistical Regulation Division; and 

The report and model regulations from 
the steering committee. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LETTER TO MEMBERS OF GAB, FCC, FMC, 

FPC, FTC, ICC, SEC 
JANUARY 24, 1975. 

Enclosed for consideration by your Com- 
mission are model corporate disclosure reg- 
ulations as developed by the interagency 
Steering Committee on Uniform Corporate 
Reporting and transmitted to me by its 
chairman. 

The steering committee was created last 
summer as a result of suggestions from the 
General Accounting Office, Commissioners 
and Members of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee, during our hearings on 
corporate disclosure. Those hearings and the 
study upon which they were based, “Dis- 
closure of Corporate Ownership” (Senate 
Document 93-62), had demonstrated that 
much of the information collected by Fed- 
eral agencies regarding corporate owner- 
ship and control was inaccurate and mislead- 
ing, that the Commissions were taking vari- 
ous steps to improve reporting requirements, 
data collection and tabulation and that co- 
ordination of the effort was desirable. The 
steering committee was asked to address 
these problems and propose uniform re- 
porting requirements regarding corporate 
ownership and control. 

Since June, 1974 the steering committee 
has held numerous working sessions at which 
the following were regularly represented: 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Federal Maritime Commission. 

Federal Power Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Federal Energy Administration. 

Federal Reserve System. 


General Accounting Office. 
Subcommittee on Budgeting, Management 
and Expenditures. 


To my knowledge such a joint Commis- 
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sion-agency-Congressional undertaking is 
unique. The mission was undertaken in the 
knowledge that Congress has already given 
the participating agencies extraordinary 
powers to collect information and to tabu- 
late it so as to maximize its usefulness to 
other agencies and the public and to mini- 
mize burden on reporting firms, some of 
which are subject to varying reporting re- 
quirements from agencies. 

In reviewing the recommendations of the 
steering committee I note the proposed reg- 
ulations are in some instances similar or 
identical to those now in use by one or more 
of the agencies. So such reporting require- 
ments have already been considered by Com- 
missions and commented on by interested 
parties For example, the steering committee 
recommends collection of information re- 
garding the thirty largest stockholders, as 
already required by a majority of the Com- 
missions, except that holdings amounting 
to less than one-tenth of one per cent of a 
company’s voting stock would not have to be 
reported. Procedures for aggregating hold- 
ings of a single investor now held in several 
accounts reflect those already in use or pro- 
posed by various Commissions. Recommended 
procedures for obtaining information on vot- 
ing rights to stock in which the holder has 
no voting rights follow the procedure initi- 
ated last year by the ICC. Similarly the defi- 
nition of “control” is patterned on defini- 
tions now in use by various Commissions. 
The definition of “financing lease” is the 
one used by the SEC. The proposed regula- 
tions also deal with deficiencies in reporting 
requirements, as testified to by Commission- 
ers and other witnesses, in such matters as 
debt holdings and affiliations of officers and 
directors. 

The proposed regulations do not suggest 
any restrictions on ownership and control of 
regulated firms. The regulations will, how- 
ever, if promulgated and enforced, provide 
an information base which in my opinion 
will vastly improve the ability of Commis- 
sions, the Congress and the executive branch 
to ascertain needed factual data and carry 
out their responsibilities. 

The information will also be invaluable in 
assessment of foreign ownership of American 
corporations. The Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, in its recent report, “Foreign Owner- 
ship Control and Influence in Domestic 
Energy Sources and Supply”, (prepared pur- 
suant to Section 26 of P.L., 93-275, the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration Act of 1974) re- 
ported that: 

“For the most part, identification of for- 
eign investments in U.S. energy sources and 
supplies must depend on incomplete and in- 
consistent data series. The requirements for 
corporate ownership disclosure under exist- 
ing Federal laws and regulations are ineffec- 
tive. The identity of capital sources for port- 
folio investments appears to be particularly 
difficult to determine, and information con- 
cerning foreign direct investments (FDI) is 
acknowledged to be incomplete. This is so 
despite the fact that existing laws require 
FDI to be recorded for the purpose of keep- 
ing balance of payments accounts. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis (BEA), which is responsible 
for the collection of FDI data, has acknowl- 
edged that companies in which foreign gov- 
ernments have a controlling interest hardly 
ever observe the requirement for filing ap- 
propriate forms pursuant to the prescribed 
laws and regulations. Moreover, the FDI data 
that is collected is not sufficiently detailed 
nor disaggregated to permit specific identifi- 
cation of foreign financing in United States 
energy activities.” 

I believe that adoption and enforcement 
of these model regulations by the agencies 
represented on the steering committee would 
constitute the most significant regulatory re- 
form ever achieved in this country. I re- 
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spectfully urge you and your colleagues to 

give the regulations your prompt and care- 

ful consideration. 

If changes in the model are deemed essen- 
tial by your Commission I earnestly suggest 
that changes be made in cooperation with 
other Commissions or the steering commit- 
tee, so that the principle of uniform re- 
porting requirements for basic ownership 
and structure data can be established. 

A uniform reporting form for this owner- 
ship and structure information will reduce 
the burden on business. And it will permit 
the regulatory agencies, and Congress and 
the using public to obtain accurate informa- 
tion promptly, thus fulfilling the statutory 
requirements of both the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942 and P.L. 93-135 (the Alaska Pipe- 
line Act.) I need not recite so you the im- 
pressive testimony on this point before our 
subcommittee. The testimony may be use- 
ful in your consideration of these reporting 
requirements and my staff stands ready to 
cooperate with you and your colleagues to 
assist in assembling such testimony for your 
purposes, I requested the GAO and my staff 
to prepare an initial draft of a reporting 
form based on the recommendations of the 
steering committee. It is enclosed. 

In closings, I wish to express my rpprecia- 
tion to you and your Commission for the 
participation of your staff in this endeavor. I 
realize that the work of the steering commit- 
tee consumed many hours of time that 
could have been spent on Commission work. 
I believe, however, that the joint approach 
used here can be most useful to all of us 
who are interested in improved data collec- 
tion. In the long run the adoption of uniform 
reporting requirements, and provision for 
convenient availability of information col- 
lected, can be of great benefit. Perhaps the 
joint approach should be used in other areas 
of information collection. 

I look forward to continued cooperation 
with you and your Commission in these mat- 
ters. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, 
Management and Expenditures. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.O., January 24, 1975. 

Hon. LEE METCALF, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Budgeting, Man- 
agement, and Expenditures, Committee 
on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to a re- 
quest by the Honorable Phillip S. Hughes, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the United 
States, representatives of regulatory agencies 
and commissions held a meeting on June 3, 
1974, to discuss corporate ownership disclo- 
sure reporting. At that meeting an Inter- 
agency Steering Committee on Uniform 
Corporate Reporting was established to pur- 
sue corporate reporting problems and recom- 
mend solutions which would be of mutual 
benefit. 

A total of eight meetings were held during 
1974 and 1975 and I have enclosed a docu- 
ment entitled “Model Corporate Disclosure 
Regulations” which represents the work of 
the Steering Committee to date. Members of 
the Committee believe it will prove to be a 
significant step toward the development of 
more uniform and informative corporate re- 
porting and that it is worthy of transmittal 
to each regulatory agency and commission 
for their consideration. The document sets 
forth the composition and purpose of the 
Committee and contains recommended uni- 
form corporate disclosure regulations which 
could be adopted by all Federal regulatory 
bodies. 

On behalf of the Committee members, I 
would like to express our thanks for the 
close cooperation and assistance of staff from 
your Subcommittee on Budgeting, Manage- 
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ment, and Expenditures which makes this 
an agency-Congressional venture, 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. SANDY, 
Chief, Accounting and Statistical Reg- 
ulation Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Chairman of Steering 
Committee. 
INTERAGENCY STEERING COMMITTEE ON UNI- 
FORM CORPORATE REPORTING 
COMPOSITION AND PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Interagency Steering Committee on 
Uniform Corporate Reporting is comprised of 
representatives concerned with corporate dis- 
closure regulations from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Federal Energy Administration, Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, Federal Reserve System, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, General Accounting 
Office, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The Committee was established at a meeting 
held at the request of the Honorable Phillip 
S. Hughes, Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States on June 3, 1974. 

The purpose of the Committee is to ex- 
pand the concept of seeking joint solutions 
to common problems and help establish re- 
porting uniformity among the various regu- 
latory groups in order for the various regula- 
tory bodies to reach better decisions. To 
achieve this goal, it is attempting to estab- 
lish itself as a focal point for representatives 
of the member agencies and commissions to 
express their opinions on corporate disclosure 
matters of concern to all. 

It is, by no means, attempting to express 
the official policy of agencies and commis- 
sions represented, but only to express the 
consensus of the Committee members repre- 
senting those agencies and commissions. 
Furthermore, no regulatory body is required 
to abide by the recommendations of the 
Committee but the representatives hope that 


due consideration will be given to their rec- 
ommendations. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Interest in the corporate disclosure re- 
quirements of the various regulatory agen- 
cies and commissions has increased substan- 
tially in recent months. This has come about 
as the result of actions by the Congress, 
various consumer groups, and the regulatory 
agencies and commissions themselves. The 
agencies are aware of the need to obtain more 
detailed information in the areas of corporate 
structure, stock ownership, debtholdings, and 
interlocking corporate relationships, Once 
this type of data is disclosed, information 
with respect to the ownership and control 
of corporations will be more readily com- 
prehensible. 

At present, the corporate disclosure re- 
quirements vary widely among regulatory 
bodies. The Committee acknowledges that 
different agencies and commissions are free 
to determine the levels of information which 
are best suited to meet their regulatory needs 
and the needs of the general public. While 
the Committee has not sought to make such 
determinations, it has recognized that greater 
uniformity is a desirable goal. In furtherance 
of this goal, a total of eight Interagency 
Steering Committee meetings were held in 
1974 and 1975. A draft of model regulations 
prepared by the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Budgeting, Management and Expenditures of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate was utilized as a begin- 
ning point. The draft was then analyzed and 
modified so as to directly address the com- 
mon problems of corporate reporting. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Interagency Steering Committee on 
Uniform Corporate Reporting recommends 
that the attached Model Corporate Disclosure 
Regulations be considered by Federal regu- 
latory agencies and commissions to improve 
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corporate reporting. We further recommend 
that the Supplemental Recommendations be 
considered as a means of expanding the 
Model Corporate Disclosure Regulations if it 
is deemed necessary by any regulatory agency 
or commission. 

The recommendation is offered as a con- 
tribution to improved corporate reporting. It 
is the consensus of the members of the Com- 
mittee that the Model Corporate Disclosure 
Recommendations be transmitted to the ap- 
propriate regulatory officials for the afore- 
mentioned purpose. This consensus does not 
imply agreement with every aspect of the 
paper by individual members nor does it 
imply approval by the agencies and commis- 
sions which employ the Committee Members: 

Mary E. T. Beach, John T. Curry, Elaine M, 
Dawson, Jim Kitchen, Barry L. Malter, Wil- 
liam Moss, John H. Phelps, Joseph J. Ryan, 
Barbara Salmanson, John J. Sandy, John 
Shipman, and Daniel Warman. 

MODEL CORPORATE DISCLOSURE REGULATIONS 

JANUARY 1975 


Definitions 


Annual Reporting. The term “annual re- 
porting” means as of December 31 of each 
calendar year. 

Control. The term “control” (including 
the terms “controlling,” “controlled by” and 
“under common control with") means the 
possession, direct or indirect, of the power 
to direct or cause the direction of the man- 
agement or policies of a person, natural or 
artificial. Sources of power may include, but 
are not limited to: equity security owner- 
ship; debtholdings; sole or partial voting 
arrangements; common directors, officers, 
or stockholders; or lease, purchase, lines of 
credit, supply, distribution, or operating 
agreements. 

Financing Lease. The term “financing 
lease” shall refer to any lease which during 
the noncancelable lease period, either (1) 
covers 75 percent or more of the economic 
life of the property or (2) has terms which 
assure the lessor of a full recovery of the 
fair market value (which would normally be 
represented by his investment) of the prop- 
erty at the inception of the lease plus a 
reasonable return on the use of the assets 
invested subject only to limited risk in the 
realization of the residual interest in the 
property and the credit risks generally as- 
sociated with secured loans. 

Parent of Respondent. “Parent of respon- 
dent” shall refer to every firm, holding com- 
pany or other person or combination of per- 
sons who ultimately control the respondent, 
as well as any intermediary controlling entity. 

Annual reporting requirements 


I. Corporate Structure; 

A. For each respondent, parent of respond- 
ent, subsidiaries (and/or organizations con- 
trolled) of the respondent, joint ventures in- 
volved in by the respondent, and subsidiaries 
(and/or organizations controlled) of joint 
ventures involved in by the respondent, the 
following information shall be submitted: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Basis of control. 

3. Principal business activities: 

(a) List and describe by 4-digit SIC Code 
and short title each industry in which the re- 
spondent’s activities generated 10% of gross 
revenues or 5 million dollars (during the 
reporting year). 4-digit industry SIC codes 
& short titles are listed in the most recent 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual as 
published by the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, Office of Management & Budget. 

(b) 4-digit SIC Codes and short titles 
should be listed in order of significance rel- 
ative to the total activities of respondent, 
based upon the percentage of gross revenues 
generated within each 4-digit industry. 

4. Copy of the latest balance sheet and in- 
come statement and consolidated balance 
sheet and income statement, if available. 

5. A copy of any chart or other graphic 
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material showing the relationship of the re- 
spondent to such parents, subsidiaries, and 
other organizations listed. 

B. In addition to subparagraph (A) above, 
list every corporation, partnership, or other 
business organization in which.the respond- 
ent owns more than five percent of the out- 
standing voting securities or other owner- 
ship interests and indicate the percentage so 
owned. 

II. Voting Stock Ownership: 

A. In descending order, the 30 largest hold- 
ers of voting shares (not to include any 
holder with less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the outstanding shares) in the re- 
spondent, identified as to— 

1. Name. 

2. Address. 

3. Type (bank, broker, holding company, 
individual or other specified category). 

4. the number of voting shares held (as of 
the end of the calendar year) and its per- 
centage relationship to total outstanding 
shares. (If some shares—such as preferred 
issues—carry limited voting rights describe 
the limitation and the number of shares af- 
fected.) 

(In determining the number of shares 
held, all nominee and other accounts of each 
shareholder, including accounts held by de- 
pository trust companies (CEDE & CO., SI- 
COVAM, Pacific Coast Stock Exchange Clear- 
ing Corp., Midwest Stock Exchange Clearing 
Corp.) shall be aggregated and reported as 
one account in the name of the bank, broker, 
holding company, individual or other iden- 
tified shareholder.) 

B. With respect to each of the 30 largest 
holders, the number of shares (and percent- 
age relationship to total outstanding voting 
shares) over which the holder has— 

1. Sole voting power. 

2. Shared voting power (if voting power is 
shared with any of the thirty largest share- 
holders, identify the shareholder and the 
number of shares held). 

3. No voting power under any circum- 
stances, 

C. With respect to shares over which the 
stockholder has no voting power, the name 
and address of the person(s) empowered 
to vote the ten largest blocks of stock, the 
number of shares and the percentage of stock 
in relation to the total outstanding voting 
shares. 

D. With respect to the 30 largest holders 
of voting shares in any parent, holding com- 
pany or other organization or person con- 
trolling the respondent, provide the infor- 
mation required in subparagraphs (A), (B) 
and (C) above. 

III. Affiliations of Officers and Directors: 

A. The name, address and social security 
number of each of the principal officers and 
each director, trustee, partner or person ex- 
ercising similar functions, of the respondent 
and parent together with his title and posi- 
tion with the respondent and with any par- 
ent, holding company, person, or combina- 
tion of persons, controlling the respondent, 
and with any subsidiary of the respondent 
and any other company, firm or organization 
which the respondent controls. 

B. For each of the officials named under 
subparagraph (A) above, list the principal 
occupation or business affiliation if other 
than listed in subparagraph (A), and all affil- 
jations with any other business or financial 
organizations, firm or partnership. 

C. A list of each contract, agreement or 
other business arrangement exceeding an 
aggregate value of one million dollars entered 
into between the respondent and any busi- 
ness or financial organizations, firm or part- 
nership named in subparagraph (B) above, 
identifying the parties, amounts, dates and 
product or service involved. 

D. A list of each contract, agreement or 
other business arrangement in excess of $600 
entered into during the calendar year (other 
than compensation related to position with 
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respondent) between the respondent and 
each officer and director listed in subpara- 
graph (A), identifying the parties, amounts, 
dates and product or service involved. In ad- 
dition, provide the same information with 
respect to professional services for each firm, 
partnership or organization with which the 
officer or director is affiliated. 

IV. Debt Holdings: 

A. A description of each long-term debt 
(debt due after one year) of the respondent 
in excess of one million dollars, including 
the name and address of the creditor, the 
character of the debt, nature of the security, 
if any, the date of origin, the date of ma- 
turity, the total amount of the debt, the rate 
of interest, the total amount of interest to 
be paid, and a copy of any and all restrictive 
covenants attached to the indebtedness 
(where such indebtedness is widely held, such 
as bonds and debentures, provide the name 
of the trustee in place of the creditor). 

1. With respect to each holder of more 
than five percent of each issue reported pro- 
vide the name, address, and type of holder— 
bank, broker, holding company, individual or 
other specified category and amount of debt 
held. 

B. A description of each short-term debt 
(under one year) excluding accounts payable 
of the respondent, including the name and 
address of the creditor, nature and character 
of the liability, period of the debt, rate of 
interest, total amount of such short-term 
debt, nature of the security, and date when 
debt was paid, or date when such debt must 
be paid, and a copy of any and all restrictive 
covenants attached to the indebtedness. 

C. A description of each financing lease 
arrangement, equipment trust, conditional 
sales contract, or major liability with respect 
to the capital assets of the respondent and 
involving aggregate payments in excess of 
one million dollars and a copy of any and all 
restrictive covenants attached to the in- 
debtedness. 

Supplemental recommendations 


The design of the basic model legislation 
incorporates only the minimum requirements 
for corporate disclosure that the Committee 
members felt were appropriate for the par- 
ticipating agencies and commissions. In 
many areas suggestions were made to expand 
these minimum requirements beyond those 
presented and additions were proposed to 
clarify the model wording. Some Committee 
members also desired certain requirements to 
be designated as being subject to each agen- 
cy’s or commission's discretion. Therefore, 
the Committee decided to present supple- 
mental recommendations in areas where 
either a single member or group of members 
felt strongly that further comments were 
necessary but where a consensus of the ne- 
cessity for these comments by all groups rep- 
resented could not be reached. These supple- 
mental recommendations are designed only 
to call attention to areas that may provide 
further meaningful information if modified 
or to clarify existing requirements. 


Annual reporting 


Each agency or commission which now re- 
ceives reports from respondents based on a 
fiscal year rather than calendar year report- 
ing period should determine whether con- 
verting to a calendar year basis would be un- 
duly burdensome. 

I. Corporate Structure: 

Subparagraph A 3(a)—The 10% of gross 
revenues or $5 million criterion for reporting 
industries in which the respondent has ac- 
tivities should be reviewed for its appropri- 
ateness by each agency or commission. 

Subparagraph A 4—The respondent and 
parent of respondent could be required to 
submit a consolidated balance sheet and in- 
come statement. The format of the state- 
ments should show adjacent to the classifi- 
cation column, in separate columns, the re- 
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lated dollar amounts corresponding to each 
individual company making up the consoli- 
dation. The figures for the consolidated col- 
umn of this statement would be a summa- 
tion of the combined accounts of the parent 
and/or respondent and each subsidiary com- 
pany as shown by their books of account after 
eliminating inter-company open accounts, 
security holdings, interest, dividends, rents, 
and other inter-company transactions, to in- 
clude a disclosure of the eliminations at the 
bottom of the statements. 

An additional subparagraph could be 
added requiring the respondent to provide 
the following information on each subsidi- 
ary: 
(a) Date investment in subsidiary was 
acquired. 

(b) Amount of investments in subsidiary 
at the beginning of the year. 

(c) Amount of investments in subsidiary 
at the end of the year. 

(d) Amount of gain or loss on disposing of 
investments in subsidiaries during year. 

(e) Revenues received from subsidiaries 
during year. 

if) Full disclosure of any securities, notes 
and accounts pledged for subsidiary during 
year. 

IIL Affiliations of Officers and Directors: 

Subparagraph A—The information re- 
ported could be expanded to be made appli- 
cable to officers and directors of subsidiary 
companies. 

Subparagraph B—Business or financial or- 
ganizations, firm or partnership should be 
interpreted to include financial and char- 
itable foundations engaged in investment 
activities. i y 

Subparagraph D—Each agency and com- 
mission should consider the broad scope of 
information required in the second sentence 
and make a determination of the extent to 
which the information is necessary. 

IV. Debt Holdings: 

Subparagraphs A, B, and C—The informa- 
tion reported could be expanded to be made 
applicable to the debt holdings of parents 
of the respondents, 

Subparagraph A—In cases where voting 
rights are involved in the holding of long- 
term debt the persun controlling the voting 
rights should be disclosed to the extent re- 
quired by Paragraph II. 

The one million dollar criterion for long 
term debt reporting should be reviewed for 
its appropriateness by each agency or com- 
mission. It may be appropriate to expand 
debt reporting to issues below the one mil- 
lion dollar level. 

REPRESENTATIVES ATTENDING ONE OR MORE 

MEETINGS 


Kenneth Anderson, Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

James Bayne, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mary E. T. Beach, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Hassell B. Bell, General Accounting Office. 

Carl F. Bogar, General Accounting Office. 

Monte Canfield, General Accounting Office. 

Jack Chesson, Senate Subcommittee on 
Budgeting, Management and Expenditures. 

John T. Curry, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Elaine Dawson, Federal Power Commission. 

J. M. Egertson, Federal Reserve System. 

Jane Fenderson, Senate Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

David Fisher, General Accounting Office. 

David B. Jacobsohn, Office of Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Jim Kitchen, Federal Power Commission. 

W. Fletcher Lutz, Civil Aeronautics 
Board.* 

Barry L. Malter, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


* Steering Committee Chairman through 
December 10, 1974. 
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Don Meyers, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Peter Monahan, Federal Communications 
Commission, 

William Moss, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

John H. Phelps, Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration. 

Robert Plotkin, Federal Reserve System. 

Paul W. Putney, Federal Communications 
Commission, 

John Reifsnyder, 
Office. 

Vie Reinemer, Senate Subcommittee on 
Budgeting, Management and Expenditures. 

Jerrold Rosenberg, Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Joseph J. Ryan, Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Lyle Ryter, Senate Subcommittee on 
Budgeting, Management and Expenditures. 

Barbara Salmanson, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

John J. Sandy, Civil Aeronautics Board.** 

John Shipman, Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

Thomas Sidman, Federal Reserve System. 

Thomas Tucker, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

E. Winslow Turner, Senate Subcommittee 
on Budgeting, Management, 

Daniel Warman, Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. 


General Accounting 


POLITICAL “SCLUTIONS”: REVERSE 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as public 
attention is being mobilized into protest, 
against rising prices and energy short- 
ages, many people are looking for polit- 
ical solutions to economic problems. To 
blame are the theorists who insist that 
the consumer somehow benefits when 
the Federal Government substitutes its 
bureaucratic management blunders for 
market forces. 

In an analysis of the recent state of 
the Union message, I observed that the 
big Government and big spending in- 
evitably lead to inflation and eventual 
social regimentation. Unless we halt in- 
fiation by prudent fiscal and monetary 
policies, and by inducing producers to 
produce in order to meet demand, the 
cries for price controls will become over- 
whelming. Since price controls do not 
work, the calls will be for more and more 
controls of various kinds—namely, for 
administrative meddling without mar- 
kets. The administrative actions of this 
nature will undoubtedly generate rapid 
movements toward a sort of state “cap- 
italism” in which the people, as tax- 
payers, are compelled to support indus- 
tries that they did not, or could not, 
support as consumers. 

Economic logic tells us that price is 
dependent upon supply and demand. If 
money is diverted through nonproduc- 
tion into the marketplace, prices must 
rise. If production does not keep pace 
with needs—demand—then inflation 
must result. The bureaucratic meddling 
and other institutional interferences dis- 
tort the marketplace, upset supply and 
demand, create shortages and add fuel 
to the fire of inflation. 

Supply is obviously dependent upon 
production. To increase production, peo- 


** Steering Committee Chairman subse- 
quent to December 10, 1974. 
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ple must work and capital investments 
must be made. Needed capital for in- 
creased productivity must be attracted 
by incentive in form of profit. The great- 
er the incentive, the quicker the produc- 
ing sector will increase production, and 
once supply meets demand, prices will 
level off, or decrease. 

The free-market economy is an instru- 
ment of great utility. The markets are 
the only mechanism we have for estab- 
lishing prices, and it is through prices 
that we can determine costs. 

Reverse economics, on the other hand, 
can only continue to push the prices up- 
ward and the accepted standard of living 
that we enjoy downward. 

There is nothing wrong with our tradi- 
tional free economic system. What is 
wrong is the political abuse of it. The 
system has brought us tremendous 
achievements, as well as prosperity. The 
chief problem is that during the last few 
decades, our free economy was not per- 
mitted tc function normally by those 
who pretend that larger doses of social- 
ism will improve on a little socialism. 

In countries like the Soviet Union, 
there are regimented efforts to adminis- 
ter prices and costs, assigning arbitrary 
values to them; but with millions of dif- 
ferent kinds of items to be produced and 
allocated, the inevitable results are con- 
fusion, shortages, miscalculations, and— 
most ironically for a social system call- 
ing itself ‘“‘scientific’—great difficulty in 
planning or accomplishing anything. 

As we withdraw great chunks of our 
economy from the market and, there- 
fore, from the price and cost system, we 
begin to encounter the same difficulties 
that the Soviets experience. The way 
things are going, it may not be long be- 
fore the United States has a nonmarket 
economy that works badly, as the Soviet 
Union’s nonmarket economy certainly 
has. 

I am pleased to commend to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Senate a dis- 
closure on wage and price controls that 
appeared on January 10, 1975, in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post. I think that I am correct, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in my impression that this dis- 
course was authored by a long-time 
friend of mine, a distinguished econo- 
mist, Dr. George W. McKinney. Jr., 
senior vice president of Irving Trust Co., 
New York. In any case, it seems to me to 
be an exceedingly sound analysis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS—AN URGENT NA- 
TIONAL ISSUE 

When wage and price controls died last 

April, there were few mourners. But expe- 


rience doesn’t seem to teach us as much as it 
should. Pressures are already building for 
another round of direct controls. The recent 
Democratic mini-convention in Kansas City 
put a plank in its economic policy statement 
calling for direct controls, and politicians 
on both sides of the aisle share this senti- 
ment. Even the White House has said that its 
opposition to controls is not “carved in 
granite.” A New York Times sampling at a 
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recent business convention found that most 
businessmen expect controls to be reim- 
posed by mid-1975. 

ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


There are clear political grounds for the 
current interest in controls, Controls provide 
an easy way for politicians to seem to be 
doing something about inflation. And con- 
trols don’t require the soul-searching and 
discipline that go with the really constructive 
solutions: taxes that, over time, pay for what 
Government spends; measures that limit 
short-term money growth to long-term 
needs; thoughtful plans to ease the pain of 
widespread unemployment by specifically 
helping those without jobs (in contrast with 
inflationary policies that stimulate aggregate 
demand and pump up buying power of those 
who have jobs). 

The political nature of the issue is under- 
scored by the insistence of some Congressmen 
that the controls be enacted in the form of 
a standby authority. This would clearly put 
any president in a no-win situation: if he 
doesn't use the controls, the inflation is his 
fault; if he does use the controls, all the un- 
fortunate results are on his doorstep. 

THE RECORD: CONTROLS DO NOT WORK 


Aside from the politics of it, there’s little 
evidence that wage and price controls have 
ever been effective—at least in peacetime. 
The Roman emperor Diocletian imposed wage 
and price controls in the year 300 A.D., and 
the penalty for violation was death. Yet the 
controls were abandoned after a couple of 
years because they were unenforceable. 

Recently Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
France will’ have all had price controls, Con- 
sumer prices in the past year rose 25% in 
Italy, 18% in the United Kingdom, and 15% 
in France. Germany has not used general 
price controls, and their prices are up only 
seven percent—the best record of any major 
industrialized economy, The Germans used 
fiscal and monetary restraints without con- 
trols; they have only a limited inflation. The 
other countries relied more on controls and 
less on fiscal and monetary policies; they 
have substantial inflation. We don’t see how 
anyone could miss that message, but some 
people seem to have done so. 

The United States tried wage-price con- 
trols from 1971 to 1974 with the elaborate 
mechanisms of Phases I-IV. Some argue that 
these controls held the inflation rate one or 
two percent below what it otherwise would 
have been. We would argue that the controls 
increased inflation above what it otherwise 
would have been; controls do not stop spend- 
ing pressures, they merely divert the pres- 
sures into new areas, or defer them to a 
later date. There’s no way of proving which, 
if either, of these two views is correct. But 
there is one simple, incontrovertible fact: 
the controls did not stop inflation. Another 
fact: every major price index increased faster 
while controls were in effect (after Phase I) 
than during the same length of time imme- 
diately before controls were put into effect. 

CONTROLS ARE WASTEFUL 


The fundamental difficulty with direct 
controls is that they achieve the appearance 
of price stability at the cost of shortages and 
black markets. Scarce goods have to be allo- 
cated in some way. If they are not allocated 
through the price mechanism, they will be 
allocated through some non-price mecha- 
nism. This may be simply a question of who 
is willing to wait in line the longest as it was 
during the gasoline shortage last winter. The 
time lost and irritation caused by waiting 
in gas lines testifies to the wastefulness of 
this method of allocation. Queues—or other 
forms of non-price allocation—stimulate 
hoarding, too. Remember how everybody rou- 
tinely got in a gas line when the tank was a 
gallon or two below the “full” mark? Gaso- 
line cans were one of the real growth indus- 
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tries, Hoarding at the consumer level is re- 
peated at other levels, too. Hoarding ties up 
capital in unneeded inventories of scarce ma- 
terials and make shortages worse. 

Another way of allocating materials in 
short supply is through a formal rationing 
system using tokens or coupons. This gets rid 
of the queues, but it has its own costs in the 
bureaucracy that must be created to admin- 
ister it. Additional bookkeeping costs are alzo 
piaced on business. Everyone spending his 
time in queues, or in unnecessary adminis- 
tration of bookkeeping, could instead be out 
increasing the supply of goods and services 
which are in demand. Rationing through the 
market price mechanism is the only system 
that gets the goods where they are needed 
most with a minimum of fuss and with the 
greatest efficiency. 

SUPPLIES ARE REDUCED 


Not only do controls produce inefficiencies 
and inequities in allocating what goods are 
available, they also reduce the supply. In- 
vestment is frequently curtailed as profit 
margins are set at inadequate levels by con- 
trol commissions, The political reality is that 
control commissions are too often respon- 
sive to short run pressures from the public 
to keep prices low. In the long run, however, 
these artificially low prices reduce supply 
and increase shortages as new investment is 
discouraged or moves into uncontrolled areas 
that offer better opportunities for profit. One 
of the best examples of this in the United 
States is the regulation of the wellhead price 
of natural gas, which has created a dangerous 
shortage of that important national resource. 

If prices are controlled but profit margins 
are not, scarce materials are increasingly 
diverted into production of items where the 
price controls permit the highest profit mar- 
gins. Generally, these are not the things 
people want most, Consumers increasingly 
find it easy to get things they don’t want, 
but the things they really would like to have 
can’t be found. 

If profit margins are controlled, invest- 
ment goes into nonproductive uses and con- 
sumers tend to buy existing goods. Thus real 
estate and used cars, for example, are bid 
up in price, adding a new dimension to the 
inflation, 

Even if the current profit margin is ade- 
quate, investment may be reduced because of 
the increased uncertainty controls produce. 
Will the controls be kept on or taken off? 
Will higher or lower margins be allowed? 
Businessmen are faced with forecasting the 
decisions of bureaucrats and politicians, and 
that can be even more difficult than fore- 
casting variations in free market prices. Con- 
trols tend to reduce productivity and make 
the economy less efficient. Scarce materials 
are diverted from their most productive uses, 
and total output suffers. 


DISTORTIONS DISCOURAGE CHANGE 


After controls have been in force for a 
while, there is a problem of dealing with 
changing circumstances. How do you adjust 
some prices and wages relative to others as 
new conditions arise? Unless prices are free 
to change in response to shifts in demand 
and to changes in relative scarcities of re- 
sources, some poor administrator in Washing- 
ton has to decide who gets an increase and 
who doesn't. Then the howls go up. But if no 
changes are made, distortions and inequities 
increase. In either case, disenchantment sets 
in and eventually the controls are removed. 
Generally, prices quickly move to even higher 
levels than would have existed without con- 
trols, as pent-up demand is released into 
the marketplace. 

Our recent experience with controls in the 
United States produced many examples of 
the distortions they can create. In the 60- 
day freeze instituted in mid-1973, the prices 
of eggs and broilers were frozen while feed 
grain prices were not. The results were pre- 
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dictable. Poultrymen, squeezed between ris- 
ing feed prices and fixed selling prices, 
drowned chicks they couldn't afford to feed. 
This led to bad publicity for the poultrymen 
and a shortage of chickens in grocery store. 
We could have put control on the price of 
feed grains, too, but if we had, even larger 
amounts of grain would have been diverted 
to export markets. Rigorous export controls 
could have stopped that but would have 
caused acute problems in our foreign rela- 
tions. If you squeeze a wet sponge, the 
water comes out somewhere. 

One more point; “It'll be harder going next 
time around. When controls were first intro- 
duced in 1971 there was a cooperative spirit 
and it was relatively easy to obtain com- 
pliance. Now the story is different; enforce- 
ment would require the creation of a large 
bureaucracy. Company after company has 
been boosting list prices just in case controls 
are applied. And it is highly likely that labor 
will prove much more demanding than last 
time. 

CONTROLS NOT THE ANSWER 

Direct wage and price controls are not the 
answer. Controls create unwarranted com- 
placency on the part of fiscal and monetary 
authorities. Congress becomes more open- 
handed; the Federal Reserve feels free to fol- 
low more expansionary monetary policies— 
and these are the thing that cause inflation. 
Thus controls not only fall to solve the in- 
fiation, they are likely to make it worse. Since 
they also erode our cherished freedoms, we 
count them as a major policy error. Our na- 
tion has enough economic troubles already. 
Let’s not add the burden of wage and price 
controls—which won't work anyway. 


SENATOR McINTYRE COMMENTS ON 
THE STATE OF THE UNION 
MESSAGE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr, President, there is 
much in President Ford’s state of the 
Union message which deserves our praise. 
I am pleased by the President’s forth- 
rightness. Such candor has not been 
heard in similar messages for some time. 
Moreover, I wish to commend him for 
being flexible enough to make a radical 
change in his position and to recom- 
mend dramatic policy changes to meet 
our economic problems. 

I commend the President further for 
his stated dedication to the principles of 
communication, conciliation, compromise 
and cooperation. I hope this spirit will 
continue. 

Therefore I approach the task before 
us in an optimistic spirit, believing that 
the President and the Congress are now 
moving in the same direction, and that 
reasonable accommodations can be 
reached. And we must succeed, Mr. Pres- 
ident. All the letters and telephone calls 
which I receive from my constituents 
express the gravest urgency. They want 
action quickly, and they are tired of re- 
crimination and politicking between the 
President and the Congress. They want 
leadership, and they want results, and 
they are justly going to hold this Con- 
gress responsible. 

The President's program will have 
wide-ranging impact. I find some aspects 
of the program commendable; but there 
are other areas where I want to see 
improvement. 

THE ECONOMY 


I applaud the idea of a tax cut, as well 


as the President’s tough stand on cutting 
Government spending. I am afraid, how- 
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ever, that the stimulus of the tax rebate 
and the permanent tax cuts proposed 
by the President is going to be counter- 
balanced by the inflationary effect of 
increased energy costs, especially in New 
England. For example, the average rebate 
per capita is $76.92 nationwide—this 
figure is almost matched by oil cost in- 
creases per capita in New England of 
$73.55. Nor do these figures take into 
account the serious inflationary impact 
on other products throughout the 
economy. 

In addition, I would have preferred 
that the benefits of the tax rebate and 
permanent tax cut be given more to low- 
and middle-income taxpayers. Only 
high-income taxpayers will receive the 
full $1,000 rebate. Therefore I will sup- 
port alternative plans which will deliver 
a proportionately greater share of assist- 
ance to those who most need it, and as 
quickly as possible. 

I have joined with many of my col- 
leagues in’ opposition to the 5 percent 
limitation on social security increases. 
This is simply unacceptable, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Our elderly and disabled have 
their backs against the wall; in New 
Hampshire in this long winter they are 
hungry and cold and now they are faced 
not only with the certainty of more infla- 
tion, but a reduction in the increases to 
which they are entitled. It would be 
inhuman to renege on our promise of a 
yearly automatic cost-of-living increase, 
and I will resist the President’s sugges- 
tion with all my strength. 

Nor can I support a similar penny-wise, 
pound-foolish measure such as the pro- 
posed rise in food stamp costs. I have co- 
sponsored a measure to stop this grave 
error on the part of the administration. 
I do not believe that in order to redeem 
our economic situation we must impose 
the greatest burden on those least able 
to bear it. 

Mr. President, I think this body has 
the ability to make the tough choices 
that are necessary to keep the deficit 
down; we must do so if we are to meet 
our responsibilities and the demands of 
our constituents. But we not need to 
slash programs which feed hungry 
people who are already desperately 
pressed by inflation. 


ENERGY 


I find the President’s energy program 
alarming, to say the least. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the need to cut down on 
consumption and that energy conserva- 
tion should be a national policy. I 
applaud the suggestion on a tax credit 
for home insulation, and would like to 
see more such incentives for energy 
saving. 

But the President has chosen the 
cruel and costly method of price ration- 
ing to achieve his goal—and I believe 
that he is playing fast and loose with 
the health and welfare of the American 
people when he chooses to press ahead 
with his misplaced belief that in- 
creasing prices will make us cut con- 
sumption. 

Let us look at some of the costs of this 
program. The President is ordering a 
$3 per barrel tariff on oil imports after 
April 1. This would put the price of oil 
at $15 a barrel. Even if the President 
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does not push through a price hike in do- 
mestic crude oil production—which I 
oppose—his decision to raise the price of 
imported oil is going to cost plenty. That 
is why I am cosponsoring the joint reso- 
lution to impose a 60-day delay in these 
increases. 

In my State of New Hampshire, aver- 
age use of home heating oil will be about 
2,000 gallons for this season. This is 
20 percent below last winter’s use. The 
cost per home of this increase is going 
to be 7 to 8 cents per gallon. That adds 
up to about $140 more this year for home 
heating oil than the average consumer 
paid last year. 

Moreover the President’s plan to put 
tariffs on imported oil used to generate 
electricity is going to boost New 
England’s energy costs even more. In 
New Hampshire, the additional cost for 
every man, woman, and child is going to 
come to $17. 

Add that to the increased price for 
gasoline—over a dime a gallon to the 
30 million New Hampshire uses every 
month, and you begin to get an idea 
of what the President is asking us to 
pay. 

I wrote to the President recently to 
tell him that fuel consumption in States 
like New Hampshire cannot be cut back 
further. We have cut to the bone already. 
To cut more through cost increases will 
cause serious health and employment 
problems. Jobs are going to vanish. 
Already a papermill in Berlin, N.H., is 
closing down in an area of severe unem- 
ployment. The New England textile in- 
dustry faces another stretch of ill 
health, with 70,000 jobs strongly 
affected. If prices go up for energy, jobs 
go elsewhere. It has happened before and 
it will happen again. 

I see no logic in a policy which cuts 
across the board, making no distinction 
between rich and poor, urban and rural, 
warm climate or cold. No accounting is 
made for desirability of certain uses— 
all is to be determined by price, which, 
Mr. President, many simply cannot pay. 

And yet there are constructive things 
that can be done that do not have this 
drastic and brutal inflationary impact. 
Instead of an increase in all petroleum 
costs, I would prefer to see an increasing 
use of an allocation system, which takes 
regional needs into account. 

In terms of energy development, Pres- 
ident Ford envisions many new nuclear 
powerplants, coal mines and coal-burn- 
ing powerplants, thousands of new oil 
wells, development of the outer conti- 
nental shelf, and millions of new cars. 
Perhaps this is indeed what our future 
holds. 

However, I would like to see us develop 
our abilities to find other kinds of fuels— 
study the thermal currents in the oceans, 
utilize wind and solar power. We are 
spending $2 billion on energy research, 
Mr. President, with more to come next 
year—much of the money going to the 
oil companies, by the way—and is it not 
time we pushed and started using what 
we know? A house in northern Maine, 
for instance, runs on batteries powered 
by the Sun and wind. A researcher in 
New Hampshire wants to manufacture 
wind powerplants. In Vermont, there was 
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a massive windmill working to generate 
power that ran for a few years in the 
late 1930’s. We have small independent 
businesses with the knowhow and. the 
willingness to produce now. So why not 
get to it? 

Nor will I concede that the way to cor- 
rect our present problems is to do more of 
those things that created the problem— 
getting more people to buy more of the 
same kinds of cars. There are alterna- 
tives in transit and energy production if 
we have the imagination and initiative 
to use them. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there is 
new vitality in this Congress. In the last 
agonizing 2 years this Senate and the 
Congress have demonstrated that it is 
no longer a rubber stamp for the execu- 
tive branch. Now we face an even more 
challenging task—to rise above party in- 
terests and to cooperate with a new Pres- 
ident to act quickly and coherently to 
meet our country’s needs. This is not go- 
ing to be easy, and we must make those 
tough decisions that we have histori- 
cally liked to leave to the President. But 
the people will stand for nothing less. 

Let us get on with it. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 23—DISAP- 
PROVING DEFERRAL OF FUNDS 
FOR HUD 1701 COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING GRANTS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, last 
week I joined more than 30 of my col- 
leagues in introducing Senate Resolution 
23, to negate the administration’s pro- 
posed deferral of 50 percent of the fiscal 
year 1975 money appropriated for HUD 


comprehensive planning grants under 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 

A cut in the grants makes absolutely 
no sense. HUD 701 grants can pay up to 
two-thirds of comprehensive planning 
costs for large and small cities and locali- 
ties. Today the need for urban and re- 
gional planning—and the opportunity 
for small communities to plan expansion 
instead of merely sprawling—is acute. As 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota, Mr. HUMPHREY, has indicated, the 
demands of continuing inflation will 
make self-imposed cuts necessary when 
communities are determining how to use 
the money they now receive. In addition, 
according to provisions of the new Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act, 
grant recipients must now prepare land 
use and housing projection components 
in their comprehensive plans. The plans 
are effective and necessary, Mr. President 
and we must not cripple State attempts 
to use appropriated Federal funds for 
better communities. 

In New Mexico we have special need 
for the planning grants. The very size 
and beauty of the State is testimony to 
the need for careful comprehensive plan- 
ning by its cities and towns. Numerous 
planning projects in New Mexico are 
midway to completion, others are begin- 
ning. Many of the New Mexican com- 
prehensive plans will benefit Indians and 
others in my State who have long been 
denied Federal largess. Altogether more 
than $1 million in comprehensive 
grant money under the 701 program 
went to New Mexico last year, and the 
many letters I have received concerning 
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the proposed cut indicate that the money 
is being used in necessary, long-range 
planning projects. 

I, therefore, wholeheartedly support 
Senate Resolution 23 to disapprove defer- 
ral of the fiscal year 1975 planning grant 
funds. 


HOW TO RATION GASOLINE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
following editorial on gasoline rationing 
appeared in the January 26 edition of the 
Washington Post. It should be of interest 
to all Senators because of the current 
debate about ways to reduce fuel con- 
sumption in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan, 26, 1975] 

How To RATION GASOLINE 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that you are 
the person to whom President Ford assigns 
the job of designing a system to ration gaso- 
line. The President thinks that rationing is a 
terrible idea and wants to cut consumption 
by raising prices and taxes instead. But a 
great many well-intentioned senators and 
congressmen think that rationing is much 
fairer. We are now going to suppose that they 
win the coming fight, a rationing law is en- 
acted, and you are appointed to set up the 
operation. The basic program is clear. There 
remain only a few minor issues of policy that 
a sensible person like yourself should have no 
difficulty resolving quickly and—to repeat the 
key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ra- 
tion books, and your first inclination is to 
give them to every licensed driver. That 
brings you to the family in which both par- 
ents and all three teen-aged children have 
licenses. If they have five ration books, the 
kids can continue to drive to school. You 
think that they ought to take the school bus, 
and you revoke the kids’ coupons. But then 
you learn that they all have part-time jobs— 
one of them plays the xylophone in a rock 
band—and they will be unemployed if they 
can’t drive. You get a call from the White 
House telling you not to contribute to unem- 
ployment, which is rising. You give in, and 
return the kids’ ration books. That gives the 
family five times as much gas as the widow 
across the street whose three children are all 
under 16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
father has to commute 30 miles to work 
every day, and Family B next door, whose 
father runs a mail order business out of his 
basement. Family B goes to the beach every 
weekend—very inexpensively because, as the 
congressmen made clear, the point of ration- 
ing is to avoid raising prices. Score another 
point for fairness and turn to the case of 
two suburban communities, a mile apart, one 
of which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Reason- 
ably enough, you give less gas to people in 
the community with buses—until you dis- 
cover that none of them works in the central 
city. They all seem to work in other suburbs, 
most of which have no public transportation. 
Your response, obviously, is to make everyone 
in the United States fill out a form showing 
where he works. Then you hire a computer 
firm to identify those who can get to their 
jobs by public transit in less than 90 minutes 
with no more than three transfers; they will 
get fewer coupons. There are certain diffi- 
culties in enforcing these rules, as you con- 
cede to several congressional committees, but 
you expect to be able to handle them with 
the expanded appropriations that you have 
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requested to hire more federal gas investiga- 
tors. 

Now that you are beginning to get the 
hang of the thing, you will want to proceed 
to the case of the salesman who files to an 
airport and rents a car. If you issue gas to 
the rent-a-car companies, the salesman 
might be tempted to use one of their cars 
to take his family on a vacation. But the 
salesman’s personal coupons won't cover 
company trips. Now you have to decide how 
much gasoline to give to companies, and 
which business trips are essential. You might 
turn that over to the staff that you set up 
to decide which delivery services are essential 
and how to prevent delivery trucks from 
being used for personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s employed 
far from home and commutes hundreds of 
miles. Some weeks he finds work nearby. 
Some weeks he's unemployed, particularly 
when the weather’s bad. You post a prize 
for the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and 
the fairer the system gets the more compli- 
cated it has to become. Even in World War 
II, when there were only one-third as many 
cars and the national dependence on them 
was far less pronounced, it was necessary to 
set up boards of citizens in every community 
to rule on a flood of special requests, hard- 
ships, grievances and challenges. It is a 
method that requires, unfortunately, a mas- 
sive invasion of personal privacy. Americans 
accepted it then as a temporary wartime 
expedient. But the present emergency is not 
temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administra- 
tion was considering rationing, the planners 
suggested simply giving everyone the same 
number of coupons and letting people buy 
and sell them legally on a “white market,” 
as they called it. But in a white market the 
laborer with the long trip to work would have 
to bid against the family that wants to drive 
its station wagon to Yosemite for its vaca- 
tion. Under President Ford’s price scheme, at 
least the country would know roughly what 
the increased price of fuel would be. In a 
white market, no one could say how high the 
bidding might go, or how widely it might 
fluctuate from one season to another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its com- 
mittees have been exploring the economics 
and technology of energy with considerable 
skill for more than two years, and they un- 
derstand the choices as well as the adminis- 
tration does. The Democratic leadership’s 
cries for further delay now are hardly more 
than a plea merely to postpone unpleasant 
but urgent decisions. A year ago, when Pres- 
ident Nixon asked for rationing authority, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing: 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is prob- 
ably the one represented by Gov. Meldrim 
Thomson of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson 
opposes both rationing and higher prices. He 
would prefer, evidently, simply returning to 
the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it ts not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF HONORED 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, At- 
lanta’s Dixie Business magazine annu- 
ally honors an outstanding citizen who 
has contributed substantially to the 
betterment of the State of Georgia and 
the Nation. Robert W. Woodruff, chair- 
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man of the finance committee of the 
Coca Cola Co., has been named recipient 
of this award and cited as “A Great 
American for 1974,” according to an an- 
nouncement by the magazine’s editor, 
Hubert Lee. 

I congratulate Mr. Woodruff, and ask 
unanimous consent that his citation and 
other material about his distinguished 
career be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rozert W. Wooprurr—"“A Great AMERICAN” 
FOR 1974 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

To me, Robert W. Woodruff has been “A 
Great American” since 1923, the year he be- 
came president of The Coca Cola Company 
while I was editor of the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Official Publication 
and a young civic leader. 

The year I spoke over WSB radio as direc- 
tor of Atlanta’s Clean Up-Paint Up Cam- 
paign. 

Dynamic Bob Woodruff was the greatest 
salesman I ever saw. 

He inspired and motivated everybody he 
came in contact with. 

Lowell Thomas, who won the Peabody 
Award this year, wrote: 

“...I often wondered how Bob Woodruff 
managed to accomplish such an increditable 
thing: turn out a product that swept the 
world...” 

Bob Woodruff managed to accomplish such 
an increditable thing, Lowell, by establish- 
ing a policy in 1923 “that everybody con- 
nected with the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Coca Cola should make a good 
profit.” 

He hired good men and paid them well... 
such as his boyhood friend Harrison Jones, 
DeSales Harrison, who managed an Atlanta 
theater in 1921 when he help launch the 
Jaycees, and James H. Farley in 1940. 

A GREAT AMERICAN 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Robert W. Woodruff, who 
made Coca Cola a household name over the 
world and whose anaimous gifts have made 
him a great public benefactor, has been 
named the 20th “A Great American” (1974) 
by the editors of Dixie Business. 

Hubert F. Lee, editor of Dixie Business for 
45 years, said that the name of Robert W. 
Woodruff would add to the “Flowers for the 
Livinal honor group named since 1955. 

Mr. Woodruff on July 11, 1974 was pre- 
sented the “Shining Light” Award by W, L. 
Lee, president of Atlanta Gas Light Co. and 
Elmo Ellis, WSB Radio General Manager. Dr. 
E. Garland Hendon, Jr. told him “Thank 
God you came this way.... 

Past Great Americans include: 
Dr. Charles F. Kettering 
Cecille B. DeMille 
Helen Keller 
Tom D. Spies, M.D 
Sen. Lister Hill 
Oveta Culp Hobby 
R. Manton Wilson, M.D_-_. 
John H. Glenn, Jr 
Bernard M. Baruch 
Rep. Carl Vinson 
American Fighting Men... 

E. K. Gaylord 
Donald Douglas, Sr. 
Eddie Rickenbacker. 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


DeWitt and Lila Acheson Wallace 
Sen. Herman and Betty Talmadge... 


SHINING LIGHT 


Robert W. Woodruff, who has been a Shin- 
ing Light for half a century, was honored in 
Atlanta July 11, 1974 with the Shining Light 
Award, 
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Woodruff was the “anonymous donor” who 
provided $9 million to purchase a block of 
land at downtown Five Points to develop 
what is now Central City Park. 

W. L. Lee, president of Atlanta Gas Light 
Company, and Elmo Ellis General Manager of 
WSB, presented the Shining Light Award. 

Dr. E. Garland Hendon, Jr. director of the 
Woodruff Medical Center at Emory Univer- 
sity was one of the Atlanta leaders who 
praised Woodruff. “Thank God Almighty you 
came this way . . . Hendon declares. He was 
established an uncanny ability to look across 
the mountains and see the valleys beyond. 

Dr. Philip Weltner cited Woodruffs interest 
in stimulating the growth and quality of the 
downtown area by his gifts for parks, the 
Atlanta Memorial center, and other projects. 

Dixie Business named Woodruff one of the 
“South's 50 Foremost Leaders” in 1949. 

Past honorees includes: Arch Avary, Ralph 
McGill, Ivan Allen, Sr., Dr. Rufus L. Clement, 
Dr. J. Elliott Scarborough, Jr., Mary Givens 
Bryan; Margaret Mitchell, H. O. Smith, Dr. 
George M. Sparks and Dr. Philip Weltner. 

When C. C. Forbes named him one of 
“America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” in 
1947, the citation read: 

“Robert W. Woodruff, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, The Coca Cola Co. His 
superb salesmanship and broad-gauge busi- 
ness principles have made his product known 
and in demand all over the world, Generous 
sharer with all handling it. His innate mod- 
esty and kindly understanding have won him 
many devoted friends. His benefactions in the 
field of medicine are further evidence of his 
wide human sympathy.” 

Forbes Magazine included Woodruff in 
“America’s 50 Foremost Leaders named in 
1947, along wtih Thomas W. Martin, the 
“Man of the South” for 1946; Nelson Rocke- 
feller, now Vice President; Donald Davis, Sr., 
the “A Great American” for 1967; Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, the “A Great American” for 
1968; and Glenn L. Martin, aircraft pioneer 
who suggested that I pick the South’s 50 
Foremost Leaders in 1949 to celebrate the 
20th anniversary of Dixie Business. Which 
we did. 

Our South's 50 Foremost Leaders honor 
group includes Robert W. Woodruff, the “A 
Great American” for 1974; E. K. Gaylord, the 
“A Great American” for 1966; Ernest L. Kurth 
“Man of the South” for 1949; Reuben B. 
Robertson, “Man of the South” for 1950; 
Frank P. Sanford, “Man of the South” for 
1958; 

B. C. Forbes was delighted to permit me 
to use his idea and when Ernest L. Kurth 
was named “Man of the South” for 1949, 
Forbes sent Robert Hiemann his managing 
editor to Lufkin, Texas to do a three page 
story. Hiemann is now chairman of Amer- 
ican Brands. 

Like all great men, Mr. Woodruff wrote me 
& gracious letter, dated July 27, 1949, from 
which I quote: 

The notification which your ‘letter brings 
is most gratifying and I greatly appreciate 
the honor of being included among such 
outstanding business leaders. 

“Referring to the ballot which you en- 
closed, my nomination for the South's Man 
of the Year” for 1949 is... 

The same man voted for Mr. 
by a pleasant coincidence. 

Eugene W. Stetson, who was named to 
the South’s “Hall of Fame for the Living” 
honor group in 1953 on nomination of Gen- 
eral Lucious D. Claw who wrote, “. . . I 
wish to suggest Mr. Eugene W. Stetson, a 
former Georgian who became head of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and one of our 
greatest banker,” wrote July 27th, 1954: 

“I wouid like to vote for Mr. Robert W. 
Woodruff ... for many reasons. 

“When he took the presidency of the Coca 
Cola Company, it was a small affair and to- 
day, it is one of the world’s most important 
and most successful manufacturing enter- 
prises. 


Woodruff 
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“This great growth has been attributable, 
largely, to his genius, to his integrity, fine 
personality and great energy, with a very 
high character back of it all. 

“Mr, Woodruff has been recognized by 
many of the large corporations of the United 
States, by being invited to become a member 
of their boards of Directors—the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York; the Metropolitan 
Life; the General Electric; the Southern 
Railroad and many others. 

“His philanthropy has extended in a most 
unusual but quiet way, and has been most 
substantial. .’ When Go. Gov. Marvin 
Griffin headed a group of industry hunting 
Ga. leaders, Eugene Stetson hosted a dinner 
of top industrialists he had invited to hear 
more about locating plants in Georgia. 

Bobby Jones, Jr. the “Man of the South” 
for 1953, wrote: (2-18-55) “It seems to me 
that if you really want to pick out the man 
who has done the most for the South, you 
do not need to look any further than Bob 
Woodruff. 

“... Iam sure that you know of what he 
has done for Emory University, the Emory 
University Hospital, the Winship Clinic, oth- 
er Atlanta hospitals and schools, the Negro 
colleegs around here, Tuskeegee Institute 
and others, 

“I do not know anybody in Georgia who 
has done so much good and tried so hard 
to keep everybody from finding out about it. 

“Maybe you don't want an unending suc- 
cession of Atlanta residents and maybe you 
would also have trouble getting Mr. Wood- 
ruff to accept but, nevertheless I would name 
him as all seven of my nominees...” 
{Reprinted From Winter 1949 issue of Dixie 

Business] 


Bos WOODRUFF CALLS A MEETING 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 


Robert W. Woodruff, one of the South’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders, invited a group 
of Atlanta civic leaders to a luncheon on No- 
vember 2 and before some 40 business men 
returned to their business the Greater At- 
lanta Safety Council had been formed and 
$50,000 to finance it had been raised. 

Included in the group were other distin- 
guished leaders named this summer by Dixie 
Business as among the South’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders—Hal S. Dumas, L. W. 
Robert, Jr., Frank H. Neely and C. B. 
McManus. 

Ralph McGill, in a front page news story 
in The Atlanta Constitution wrote: “A chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council, regarded 
as the most efficient and successful organi- 
zation in the United States, was organized 
in Atlanta yesterday at a meeting which 
rivaled in spirit and swiftness of action any- 
thing out of past great illustrations of the 
Atlanta spirit. 

“. . . Inspired by the presentation and by 
the offer of Robert W. Woodruff to raise half 
the budget necessary to create, equip and 
establish the chapter in operation the first 
year (the first year budget is $50,000), if 
those present would undertake to raise the 
remainder, the organization was completed 
in quick order." 

The Board of Directors includes Major 
Clark Howell, George C. Biggers, Ralph Mc- 
Gill, Wright Bryan, Scott Allen, Scott Cand- 
ler, L. F. Montgomery, Rutherford Ellis, Dan 
MacDougald, Fred W. Beazley, H. W. Bon- 
durant, Hal S. Dumas, “Chip” Robert, Frank 
Neely, C. B. McManus, J. V. Carmichael, John 
O. Childs, Norman E. Elsas, Carlyle Fraser, 
T. R. Garlington, Richard H. Rich, Mayor W. 
B. Hartsfield, W. J. Hobbs, Charles H. Jagels, 
R. T. Jones, Jr., Robert S. Lynch, James C. 
Malone, R. C. Mizell, Jackson F. Moore, 
Howard Dobbs, John A. Sibley, Hughes Spald- 
ing, R. G. Taber, Carling Dinkler, Alex D. 
McLennan, Claude J. Hendon, Robert R. 
Snodgrass, E. P. Tuttle, James D. Robinson, 
George W. Woodruff, Frank Wilson, Ivan 
Allen, Jr., Wilbur F, Glenn and R. C. Doya*. 
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THE VLADIVOSTOK ACCORD 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most comprehensive discussion 
that I have seen to date on the Vladi- 
vostok Accord was recently written by 
Prof. James Dornan, and it appeared in 
the Armed Forces Journal. 

In this article, which I will include for 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks, 
Dr. Dornan argues that the Vladivostok 
pact has not rectified the strategic im- 
balances permitted by Salt I, and that 
the agreement will not slow down the 
nuclear arms race. 

As Dr. Dornan points out: 

From the point of view of arms control, 
the recent Vladivostok agreement was large- 
ly a bit of sleight of hand. It neither puts a 
cap on the arms race, nor solves the most im- 
portant strategic problem facing the U.S. 

It could mean that the Soviet Union will 
soon possess a large counterforce—capable 
striking force able to threaten American 
land-based missiles while the U.S. will have 
no comparable capability. 

At the same time, it creates the appear- 
ance of progress while ignoring or deferring 
real problems. It thus may further contrib- 
ute to the growing euphoria about Soviet- 
American relations which is undermining 
support within Congress and among the 
public for defense programs adequate to pro- 
tect the vital interests of the United States. 


Mr. President, I believe Professor Dor- 
nan’s article raises some very important 
points, and I would like to take the op- 
portunity to share it with my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAYBE No AGREEMENT WOULD BE BETTER 

(By James E. Dornan, Jr.) 

From the point of view of arms control, 
the recent Vladivostok agreement was largely 
and bit of sleight of hand. It neither puts a 
cap on the arms race, nor solves the most 
important strategic problem facing the U.S. 

It could mean that the Soviet Union will 
soon possess a large counterforce—capable 
striking force able to threaten American 
land-based missiles—while the U.S. will have 
no comparable capability. 

At the same time, it creates the appearance 
of progress while ignoring or deferring real 
problems. It thus may further contribute to 
the growing euphoria about Soviet-American 
relations which is undermining support 
within Congress and among the public for de- 
fense programs adequate to protect the vital 
interests of the United States. 

The agreement is intended to supplement, 
extend, and in some key particulars sup- 
plant the Interim Agreement on Offensive 
Weapons signed in Moscow in 1972. The lat- 
ter will be operative until October 1977, at 
that point the new agreement will come into 
effect and govern the military balance be- 
tween the two superpowers until Decem- 
ber 31, 1985. 

The SALT II accord, as it is already being 
called, establishes a ceiling of 2400 on the 
total number of strategic delivery vehicles 
permitted each power. For purposes of this 
agreement strategic bombers are to be in- 
cluded within that total. As part of that 
overall ceiling, each side is permitted to de- 
poly an aggregate number of 1320 missiles 
with Multiple Independently-Targeted Re- 
entry Vehicles. Each side can determine for 
itself how many of these MIRVed missiles 
are to be of the land-based and how many of 
the sea-based variety. Neither side shall con- 
struct additional silos beyond the levels per- 
mitted by SALT I, and the limits on the 
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number of silos designed for heavy land- 
based missiles contained in SALT I are also 
retained. Aside from these restrictions, each 
Side is permitted “freedom to mix,” that is, 
each side can determine its owr force re- 
quirements for numbers of bombers, land- 
based missiles, and sea-launched missiles. 
The numercial limits on SLMs imposed by 
SALT I are thus abandoned, subject only to 
the 2400 ceiling. 

There have been some reports that the 
agreement bans air-mobile ICBMs; other ac- 
counts assert only that should either side 
deploy land-mobile missiles or air-mobile 
missiles with a range of more than 360 miles, 
such missiles will be counted against the 
permitted total of 2400 delivery vehicles. If 
the latter interpretation is correct, there are 
no limits on U.S. SRAM deployments. 

The Viadivostok agreement places no lim- 
its on U.S. acquisition of smaller bombers 
such as the FB-111, nor does it restrict our 
development of new cruise missiles for de- 
ployment of U.S. surface ships. Forward- 
based aircraft in Europe are not counted 
under U.S. totals, and similar Soviet systems 
are not counted. 

Finally, it has been reported that the pro- 
vision of SALT I which limits increases in 
missile silo size to 15% is retained in the 
Vladivostok agreement. The Soviets have in- 
terpreted the SALT I clause as allowing in- 
creases of 15% in both the diameter and 
the depth of missile silos, and it does not 
appear that this ambiguity was resolved at 
Vladivostok. The measures necessary to verify 
compliance with all of the provisions of the 
accord have not yet been settled, and are to 
be negotiated in coming months. 

Administration spokesmen have praised 
the agreement because it is based on prin- 
ciple that each side has a right to an equal 
number of strategic delivery vehicles. This, it 
is said, is a substantial improvement over 
certain features of SALT I, which froze us 
in a position of inferiority to the U.S.S.R. in 
numbers of both ICBM and SLBM launchers, 

It is noteworthy first of all that the lan- 
guage of the Viadivostok Accord which lim- 
its the weapons permitted each side is dif- 
ferent from the comparable terminology in 
the SALT I agreement. SALT I, contrary to 
popular misconception, regulates only num- 
bers of launchers (silos and submarine 
tubes), not numbers of missiles or delivery 
vehicles, The underlying assumption of SALT 
I seemed to be that missile numbers could 
be controlled by limiting numbers of Silos, 
since a silo could for all practical purposes 
be used only once. This will not be the case, 
however, once the Soviets have perfected 
their cold-launch technique and have de- 
veloped a rapid re-load, rapid re-fire capa- 
bility, allowing them to quickly reuse the 
silo by inserting extra missiles stored nearby, 

It is not yet clear whether SALT II is in- 
tended to deprive the Soviet Union of that 
option, or whether the new language limit- 
ing delivery vehicles rather than launchers 
simply refiects the fact that bombers are now 
to be included within the aggregate force 
levels; it would have been awkward—and 
somewhat inaccurate—to refer to a bomber 
as a launcher, If the new agreement does 
prevent the Soviets from deploying more 
than one missile per silo, it represents a 
major step forward, although it remains 
to be seen how such a restriction could be 
enforced. 

Under SALT I, the Soviets were permitted 
to deploy a maximum of 1618 ICBM's to 1054 
for the United States. Similarly, the Soviets 
were allowed 740 SLBM launchers to 656 for 
the U.S. Old ICBMs (and, in the case of the 
U.S.S.R. certain old SLBMs as well) could be 
eashed in and exchanged for new SLBM 
launchers. Were the latter option fully exer- 
cised, the United States could reach an oyer- 
all total of 1000 ICBMs and 710 SLBMs, while 
the Soviet Union would be allowed 1408 
ICBMs and 950 SLBMs on modern nuclear 
submarines. Available evidence indicates that 
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the U.S.S.R. is in the process of exercising the 
conversion options permitted by SALT I. 

The Soviet Union also 140 bom- 
bers to be counted as strategic vehicles under 
the Vladivostok terms. If their number is 
added to that of the ICBMs and SLBMs per- 
mitted the Soviet Union by SALT I, the total 
Soviet force would reach 2,498, 98 above the 
level agreed to at SALT II. At some point, 
therefore, the Soviets will have to decide how 
to bring their force levels within the 2400 
limit. Several options are available. They 
could simply fail to acquire all of the new 
SLEMs permitted by SALT I. The impact of 
this move could be softened if the older H- 
class submarines with their 30 SLBM tubes 
were replaced with modern boats and SLBMs, 
Alternatively, they might phase out some of 
their early-model SS—11 ICBMs. Or they could 
scrap up to 98 of their existing bombers, 
which are obsolete and not considered to be 
effective weapons systems in any case. The 
latter option is most likely. Reports indicate 
that the new swing-wing Backfire bomber, 
now coming into service, is not to be counted 
as a strategic delivery vehicle for purposes 
of SALT II. Newer versions of the Backfire ap- 
parently have intercontinental range, and the 
Soviets doubtless plan to make it the main- 
stay of their air-striking force in the future. 

Even more detailed computations are neces- 
sary in order to determine the effects of the 
Vladivostok agreement upon U.S. force leveis. 
A key facet of the agreement ts its provision 
that U.S. heavy bombers are to be included 
within the overall strategic delivery vehicle 
limit. The effects of this provision are ob- 
scured by the widespread disagreement pub- 
lished reports concerning precisely which 
American bombers are to be counted within 
the Vladivostok force limits. 

In any case, there are serious objections to 
counting a bomber as the equivalent of a 
missile in calculations of strategic strength. 
If used in a nuclear assault against the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S. bomber force would be re- 
quired to penetrate the Soviets’ highly ef- 
ficient air defense systems, and would 
certainly incur heavy losses. Assertions that 
a US. strategic force 25% of which consists 
of bombers is the equivalent of a Soviet force 
which may consist totally of missiles are 
therefore extremely disingenuous. 

If all of the B-52s, including those used 
strictly for training purposes and those in 
mothballs, are counted and added to the total 
number of ballistic missile launchers in the 
American arsenal, the United States presently 
possesses approximately 2,260 strategic de- 
livery vehicles of all types. Thus, the princi- 
pal short-term effect of the Vladivostok ac- 
cord is to give us the privilege of counting 
our long-range bombers in calculating the 
strategic balance. We are also permitted to 
add up to 140 additional delivery vehicles to 
our present force. Since SALT II bans the 
construction of new land-based silos, such 
additions will doubtless be either new bomb- 
ers, presumably of the B-1 variety, or sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles of the 
Trident type. 

Because the agreement allows freedom to 
mix within the 2400 delivery vehicle limit 
(subject only to the MIRV sublimit), the 
United States is also permitted to replace 
some—or all, if it chooses—of its old bombers 
with sea-launched ballistic missiles. Since 
the MIRV sublimit restricts the numbers of 
Tridents which can be deployed, some or all 
of the Polaris missile submarines will almost 
certainly be retained in service longer than 
planned. Additional B-1s beyond the planned 
purchase of 244 might also be added to the 
US. Force. 

Both the B-1 and the Trident systems, 
however, are proving to be enormously ex- 
pensive, and Congressional support for both 
programs may be waning. Moreover, neither 
Mr, Ford nor Mr. Kissinger have indicated 
any intention of recommending to the Con- 
gress substantial additions to the present 
U.S. strategic forces. The delivery vehicle 
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equality guaranteed the U.S. by SALT II 
may for this reason alone prove illusory. 

Thus, the Vladivostok agreement does 
modify some of the more objectionable provi- 
sions of SALT I. In particular, the U.S. can 
now acquire more SLBMs, while the Soviets 
are frozen at approximately their present 
missile launcher levels until 1985. But there 
is little likelihood that real equality in stra- 
tegic force levels will be achieved, given 
political realities in the United States; this 
is particularly true if allowances are made 
for the fact that a significant proportion of 
the American force will for years to come 
consist of aging bombers of decreasing stra- 
tegic value. 

In defending the Vladivostok agreement, 
Administration spokesmen have emphasized 
that it provides for equality in numbers of 
MIRVed missiles, at a level of 1320 for each 
side. The United States had planned to 
deploy 496 Poseidon and 550 Minuteman III 
missiles by 1977; to that total we may now 
add, during the lifetime of SALT II, up to 
224 Trident missiles (originally intended to 
be deployed or replacements for non- 
MIRVed Polaris missiles, under the terms 
of SALT I). It is thus argued that in this 
key index of military power, there is no 
longer a danger that the Soviets can sur- 
pass American totals, creating in the proc- 
ess either a real military danger for the 
United States or an appearance of superior- 
ity for the U.S.S.R. which the Soviets might 
exploit in crisis situations. 

This argument, too, deserves the most 
careful examination. As noted earlier, if the 
Soviets build up to the maximum number 
of launchers permitted by SALT I and ex- 
ercise all the conversion options permit- 
ted by that agreement, they would have 
available 1408 ICBM launchers by 1977. Of 
these, the Defense Department has estl- 


mated that approximately 1318 would be 
launchers for SS-9 and SS-11 missles, the 
types soon to be replaced by the larger 


MIRVed missiles now being tested. It thus 
seems clear how the number 1320 was set- 
tled upon at Vladivostok: once again, as in 
SALT I, planned Soviet deployment levels 
became the “limits” each side was allowed 
to reach, Under the agreement, the Soviets 
are free to MIRV all ICBMs placed in the 
new launchers, It is likely that they will 
do so, despite the hope of Secretary Schle- 
singer that they will “send some of their 
MIRVs to sea,” Soviet strategic doctrine 
during the last decade has emphasized the 
need for both counterforce and counter- 
value options; and the Vladivostok accord, 
when combined with the relevant SALT I 
provisions, affords them the opportunity for 
a large countervalue force based on 950 
SLBMs, plus a significant counterforce 
capability based on 132 MIRVed ICBMs. 

This latter point is crucial to any evalua- 
tion of the claim that the Vladivostok 
Agreement guarantees the United States 
equality in numbers of MIRVed missiles. 
That claim is true as far as it goes, but it 
ignores the most significant feature of the 
agreement: it permits—in fact, virtually 
guarantees—Soviet superiority in numbers 
of MIRVed warheads on land-based mis- 
siles. Moreover, these warheads will be 
larger than their U.S. counterparts, and 
thus more counterforce-effective. 

The reason has to do with the greater 
throw-weight of Russian missiles. As has 
often been pointed out, existing Russian 
ICBMs have a substantially greater throw- 
weight than American models; the Soviet 
advantage will be even greater when the re- 
placement missiles now being tested are de- 
ployed. The SS-9 is to be replaced by the 
SS-18, with a throw-weight half again as 
large; the SS-19 has a throw-weight six 
times that of the SS-11. 

If the U.S.S.R. chooses to miniaturize its 
warheads in the American manner, it will be 
able to deploy during the lifetime of the 
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Vladivostok agreements over 27,000 warheads, 
a substantially larger number of warheads 
than the United States. Given their interest 
in the development of a counterforce capa- 
bility, it is more likely that the Soviets will 
choose to deploy a smaller number of higher 
yield weapons. The U.S. may therefore retain 
an advantage in total numbers of warheads 
deployed on all delivery vehicles—particu~ 
larly if one includes in the American total the 
SRAM warheads to be deployed on our stra- 
tegic bomber force. 

But even if this proves to be the case, the 
Soviets will possess a substantial and highly 
visible counterforce-capable striking force 
able to threaten U.S. land-based missiles, and 
the United States will not possess a similar 
capability. Thus in this key area of military 
strength, the Soviets will have achieved 
superiority, for possible use in intimidating 
the United States or its allies during inter- 
national crises and for intrawar deterrence in 
the event of conflict between the superpowers. 
Serious questions must therefore be raised 
concerning Secretary Schlesinger’s assertion 
that the throw-weight issue “deals with the 
issue of arms stability rather than the issue 
of equality or arms balance.” Clearly it deals 
with both. Neither is the throw-weight issue 
“something of a phony,” as Secretary Kissin- 
ger has claimed. On the contrary, it is the 
most important of the several strategic prob- 
lems facing the United States in the post- 
SALT period, and that problem was not ad- 
dressed by the Vladivostok accord. 

In responding to such criticisms, Admin- 
istration spokesmen have argued that the 
agreement does not prevent the United States 
from deploying larger missiles in its own 
silos, or otherwise increasing the size and 
overall effectiveness of re-entry vehicles used 
with existing missiles. Indeed, research and 
development on a new missile and on more 
powerful and more accurate warheads is al- 
ready underway. It remains uncertain in the 
extreme, however, whether the United States 
will ever come close to matching the Soviets 
in these areas. Congress has long been skep- 
tical about the desirability of programs to 
improve the counterforce-effectiveness of the 
U.S. land-based missile force; the new Con- 
gress is likely to be even more so. 

In fact, the Ford Administration itself 
appears far from committed to such pro- 
grams. Even Secretary Schlesinger, in his 
December 6th press conference in which he 
defended the Vladivostok accord, did not 
commit himself to achieving equality with 
the Soviets in missile throw-weight, and Mr. 
Kissinger is known to harbor doubts about 
the desirability of counterforce strategies and 
targeting doctrines. 

In dealing with the throw-weight issue 
at his recent press conference, the Secretary 
of Defense observed that should the Soviets 
proceed to MIRV 1320 of their land-based 
missiles, the United States might respond by 
reducing our Minuteman force, and adding 
more SLMBs or bombers. This would dimin- 
ish the overall vulnerability of the American 
second-strike force, while increasing the vul- 
nerability of those land-based missiles which 
we retained. Under such circumstances, the 
strategic flexibility afforded the U.S. by the 
existing mix of delivery systems would be 
reduced. Our ability to acquire a more effec- 
tive counterforce capability would also be 
complicated, since it is more difficult to de- 
velop the requisite accuracy on sea-based 
missiles. Finally, should the United States 
base more of its deterrent force at sea or rely 
to a greater extent on manned bombers, we 
would be inviting the Soviet Union to invest 
more resources in ASW forces and in air de- 
fense, thus in the long run rendering the sea 
and air portions of the triad more vulnerable 
as well. 

Thus the arguments that the Vladivostok 
agreement rectified the strategic imbalances 
permitted by SALT I and also put a cap on 
the strategic arms race are inaccurate and 
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misleading. The accord merely accelerates a 
shift toward qualitative improvements in 
weapons systems and away from increments 
in the size of strategic forces. Depending on 
the mood of Congress and the American pub- 
lic, the United States will either fall short of 
the permitted equality in numbers of deliv- 
ery vehicles, MIRVs, and throw-weight, or be 
forced to match existing and future Soviet 
achievements in these areas, at enormous 
cost. 

The Vladivostok accord thus appears to be 
another manifestation of Mr. Kissinger’s be- 
lief that any agreement with the Soviets is 
better than none, because agreements con- 
tribute something called the “momentum of 
detente." It may be time to reevaluate this 
contention; indeed, there are several good 
reasons for arguing that no agreement would 
be better than this one. At the very least, 
there are good reasons to urge that the Amer- 
ican negotiators be sent back to the table to 
gain Soviet acceptance of an arms control 
treaty which truly enhances the strategic 
security of both powers. 


THE ALUMINUM OLIGOPOLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, pub- 
lic attention should be focused on cur- 
rent pricing practices by our major alu- 
minum producers. Despite slumping de- 
mand, the major producers, including 
Alcan, Alcoa, and Kaiser, have vowed to 
reduce output and employment, rather 
than cut prices to stimulate demand. Al- 
can and Alcoa alone are cutting employ- 
ment by over 1,000 workers as a result 
of this policy. This is a cruel decision 
which will put working men and women 
on the streets rather than risk lower 
profits. And, it can only occur because 
competition between these producers is 
nearly dead. 

The major aluminum producers do not 
want to cut prices and risk a profit-de- 
bilitating price war—which would bene- 
fit both employees and consumers. They 
do not want to compete and so they sim- 
ply decide not to—just like that. To be 
blunt, Mr. President, these aluminum 
producers are no longer acting like free 
enterprise competitors. 

Steel producers have gone one step 
further. Despite soaring profits, United 
States Steel, for example, raised prices 
last month in the face of slackening de- 
mand. The token price reductions arising 
from strenuous efforts by President Ford 
only emphasize the bizarre pattern of ris- 
ing prices in the face of declining de- 
mand. The objective is profits—a worthy 
objective. But profits earned, as in that 
case, by noncompetitive pricing practices, 
are earned at the expense of consumers 
and employees. In fact, Wall Street Jour- 
nal analysts suggest these higher prices 
will enable United States Steel in 1975 
to double 1974 profits—which were double 
1973 levels. 

As with the aluminum producers, these 
steel profits can be earned only because 
serious competition between producers is 
virtually dead. It is in cases like this that 
selective, targeted, Government monitor- 
ing of price levels is needed in the public 
interest. 

An excellent recapitulation of events 
surrounding the recent oligopolistic be- 
havior of aluminum producers was car- 
ried in the Wall Street Journal on De- 
cember 30, 1974, and on January 15, 1975. 
These articles go to the heart of problems 
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with noncompetitive pricing practices in 
our economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles from the Wall 
Street Journal, entitled, “Alcan and 
Alcoa To Pare Output of Aluminum,” 
dated January 15, 1975, and, “Aluminum 
Makers Vow They Will Cut Production, 
Not Prices, During Slump,” dated 
December 30, 1974, be printed in the REC- 
orp. I further ask unanimous consent 
that a Wall Street Journal article en- 
titled “Profits of Kaiser Aluminum Set 
Fourth Quarter High,” dated January 17, 
1975, also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 30, 1974] 
ALUMINUM MAKERS Vow THEY WILL CUT PRO- 
DUCTION, Not Prices, DURING SLUMP 
(By Liz Shanov) 

“Aluminum executives are all siding sales- 
men at heart,” jokes a former executive of 
the industry, referring to volume-oriented 
approach of many door-to-door purveyors 
of house siding. “When sales drop, the first 
thing they want to do is cut prices.” 

But with aluminum demand slumping 
again, some North American producers are 
vowing to prove this industry folk tale no 
longer prevails. Just recovered from the four- 
year aftermath of their last price war and 
beset by. rising costs, aluminum makers are 
trying to reverse their traditional approach 
to slumping demand by cutting production 
before they cut prices. 

Whether this new determination will be 
enough to maintain prices depends chiefiy 
on how long the slump lasts, Industry ana- 
lysts say. They agree that the pressures to 
cut production to maintain prices are prob- 
ably greater than ever before. And while the 
slump seems certain to slow the industry’s 
soaring profits, success in avoiding the 
usual severe price-cutting could help mini- 
mize the squeeze on aluminum makers’ 
earnings. 

Demand has fallen off significantly in the 
past two months. September's net ship- 
ments dropped to one billion pounds from 
1.09 billion pounds in August, government 
figures show. Industry analysts estimate 
that aluminum consumption has dorpped 
another 10% to 20% since then. In some 
markets, particularly automobiles and ap- 
pliances, the slide has been much sharper. 
And one analyst expects consumption in the 
first quarter of 1975 to fall 25% from a year 
earlier, 

MAGNIFIED EFFECT 


What's more, aluminum users have 
started to deplete the inventories they had 
built up during the period of tight supply 
earlier this year, rather than place new or- 
ders. Analyst Ray Hughes of Argus Re- 
search Corp. figures such inventory liquida- 
tion “may double or triple the effect” of the 
consumption decline. And almost no one 
thinks the slump will end earlier than mid- 
1975. 

In other times, this set of circumstances 
would have been a cue for sharpened price 
competition. This time, however, the pro- 
ducers are trying to take what they hope is 
a less damaging move. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the reversal of strategy at Reynolds 
Metals Co. 

During the last major industry slump in 
1970, Reynolds held off on production cuts 
for more than eight months after the first 
reports of price-cutting; three months be- 
fore Reynolds’ first curbs on production, for 
instance, primary aluminum ingot was sell- 
ing at 12% below list price. But this time, as 
demand softened through November and 
December, the nation’s second-largest alu- 
minum producer closed three primary pro- 
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duction lines at two plants, idling 6.2% of its 
domestic capacity. 

“Our company waited too long to cut 
back (production) in 1970,” explains Chair- 
man Richard S. Reynolds. “As a result,” he 
adds, “we had to cut more deeply,” down to 
70% of capacity by the end of 1971 as a glut 
of the metal developed. It wasn’t until Au- 
gust 1973 that Reynolds began running at 
over 90% of capacity again. “We learned 
from that experience,” Mr. Reynolds 
declares. 

FOLLOWING SUIT 

Other aluminum makers insist they've 
learned the same lesson. Ormet Corp., a 
joint venture of Conalco Inc. and Revere 
Copper and Brass Co., is shutting down two 
primary lines Thursday at its Hannibal, 
Ohio, plant. The potlines have an annual ca- 
pacity of 83,000 tons—32% of Ormet’s total 
capacity. The cutbacks were prompted by a 
desire to avoid price-cutting, a Revere offi- 
cial indicates. 

There are signs that other producers may 
follow suit. Anaconda Corp.’s aluminum di- 
vision has developed contingency plans for 
slowing down ingot-producing operations— 
without actually closing any production 
lines—if the decline in demand lasts longer 
than anticipated. Other companies are cut- 
ting back their fabricating operations on 
items where the glut is greatest. 

Aluminum Co. of America, the world’s 
largest producer, has laid off 1,500 workers at 
six fabricating plants in the past two months. 
Kaiser Aluminum Chemical Corp. has fur- 
loughed 500 fabricating workers, Anaconda 
Corp. had laid off 600, Amax Aluminum Co. 
has furloughed 350, and Alcan Aluminum 
Ltd. has idled about 200 workers in its US. 
fabricating plants. Howmet Corp. has cut the 
workweek to four days from five at one plant 
and closed down two others, laying off 145. 
Revere extended Christmas and New Year's 
holiday closings at its rolling mill to two full 
weeks. 

Yet Alcoa, Alcan and Kaiser all insist they 
intend to maintain full-scale primary alumi- 
num production, carrying the excess ingot 
in their inventories. In any case, the alumi- 
num makers are vowing to maintain list 
prices at all costs. And many buyers of alumi- 
num say they are taking the producers’ vow 
seriously and figuring on paying the list price 
in coming months. 

Rising costs are the major reason alumi- 
num executives have apparently stiffened 
their resistance to price cuts. In previous 
downturns, “you weren't afraid of costs go- 
ing up 10% to 15% in the next 12 months” 
as is the case these days, says David Culver. 
Alcan’s executive vice president for fabrica- 
tion and sales. “When demand is softening 
at a time that costs are rising so sharply,” 
he reasons, “to go to price-cutting is 
disastrous.” 

COST-OF-LIVING LINK 


Costs are clearly rising. During the past 
year, the governments of Jamaica, Guyana, 
Surinam, Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
have increased their production levies on 
bauxite, the raw material for aluminum, by 
as much as 600%. As the cost of living 
soars, unionized aluminum-industry em- 
ployes are getting a one-cent-an-hour pay 
boost for every 0.3 point rise in the consumer 
price index. Climbing power costs fall espe- 
cially hard on an industry that requires from 
6.5 to 8 kilowatts of energy to smelt one 
pound of aluminum. 

Growing fears of a reimposition of price 
controls are another factor behind the in- 
dustry’s revised script for coping with 
slumps. Aluminum makers remember— 
painfully—that the government imposed the 
last set of price controls during the 1970-71 
price war. The ceiling was based on the ac- 
tual selling price, which had been dis- 
counted to 25 cents a pound from the list 
quote of 29 cents. “Everyone is very fearful” 
the price cont#ols will be put back on, says 
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an official of a major producer. So, he sug- 
gests, producers are especially determined 


not to get caught with their prices down 
again 


Since the industry was decontrolled com- 
pletely last March, the price of ingot has 
climbed in steps to the current 39 cents a 
pound from the 29-cent level in effect when 
controls expired. James D. Miller, an ana- 
lyst at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Ine., figures the producers may be especially 
“hesitant to sacrifice the prices they've just 
attained.” The aluminum makers have con- 
sistently argued that the current price barely 
gives an adequate return on investment for 
a capital-intensive industry. 

Production cuts, of course, have always 
been the desired route for coping with 
slumps. In earlier times, however, it was al- 
most impossible for the industry to take that 
course, some insiders contend. They point 
out that almost 800,000 tons of annual ca- 
pacity was added during 1970-71 as the last 
slump was beginning. By contrast, no signif- 
icant addition to the 1973 domestic capacity 
of 4.9 million tons was added in 1974 or is 
planned for 1975. 


SCRAMBLING FOR A SHARE 


As a result, many newer, smaller com- 
panies are in a much better financial posi- 
tion to absorb production cuts than they 
were in 1970, says Mr. Hughes of Argus Re- 
search. Back then, new producers often 
couldn't generate a profit unless their smelt- 
ers operated at close to 100% capacity, even 
at shaved prices, the analyst notes. “They 
had to scramble to steal a market share,” he 
Says, referring to the rampant price-cutting. 

But the scrambling didn’t always work. 
“We learned a very tragic lesson,” says John 
W. Eason, executive vice president of alum- 
inum operations at Revere. “You don’t gain 
any more business by reducing prices.” Price 
cuts were often met by competing suppliers, 
he recalls, “so the business stays exactly 
where it is, but we're all selling at lower 
prices. That’s when you get the red figure.” 

It remains to be seen, however, whether 
the producers’ resolve can withstand the ex- 
cess-supply pressures that are sure to inten- 
sify as the slump continues. Overly lerge 
inventories pose problems for both the pro- 
ducers and their customers. Despite the in- 
tention of some major producers to absorb 
unbought metal in their inventories, one 
smaller aluminum maker contends that “it's 
almost prohibitive to carry inventory.” It 
figures the cost of financing inventory has 
doubled since 1970. 

“Suddenly, our problem is one of liquida- 
tion,” says George C. Anderson, president 
of Fullerton Metals Co., a large Illinois alu- 
minum service center; he estimates that 
service centers, which provide a wholesale 
link between producers and users, are sad- 
dled with 25% to 30% more metal than they 
need to meet current demand. “We in the 
Service-center industry have been quite 
guilty of giving price reductions and bar- 
gains,” he adds. One result; Prices for fabri- 
cated aluminum sold by dealers and service 
centers have fallen below producers’ list quo- 
tas in the past month. 

So far, true to their word, producers don't 
appear to have discounted from their list 
prices on ingot or fabricated products. But 
some industry executives concede privately 
that the inventory problem might force 
prices down if the slump lasts longer than 
expected. “If this thing runs clear through 
1975,” says one, “and there's not much life 
in the economy in 1976, prices are going to 
be cut. You gotta sell sometime.” 

Most of the major producers opting to keep 
up production and carry excess inventory are 
betting that the slump will bottom out by 
the third quarter of 1975. “If one has the 
cesh,” says Alcan's Mr. Culver, “one runs at 
a reasonably good rate and assumes ... that 
by 1976, demand will be greater than sup- 
ply again.” 
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Atcoa To CLOSE Two LINES, CUTTING Irs 
OUTPUT 2.9 PERCENT 

PrrrssurcH.—Aluminum Co. of America, 
citing rising energy costs and slumping de- 
mand, said it will cut its primary aluminum 
production 2.9% by closing two potlines at 
i.s Point Comfort, Teaxs, plant. 

About 190 workers will be laid off when 
tue potlines are stopped next Monday, Alcoa 
sald. The lines produce 46,000 tons of alumi- 
num annually, out of Alcoa’s total domestic 
capacity of 1.6 million tons, The remaining 
lines at the plant have a capacity of 134,000 
tons and will remain in production, the com- 
pany said. 

The cutback is due to rising energy costs 
at the Texas plant, which is powered by nat- 
ural gas, and to the recent sharp decline in 
aluminum demand, a spokesman said. 

Alcoa, the nation’s largest aluminum prod- 
ucer, is the third U.S. aluminum market to 
announce production cuts this month. Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. already has closed three 
primary production lines, totaling 6.2% of 
its capacity of 975,000 tons, Ormet Corp., a 
joint venture of Conalco Inc. and Revere 
Copper & Brass Co., will close 32% of its 
250,000-ton annual capacity Thursday. 

The cutbacks refiect the recent sharp 
softening of aluminum demand. Yesterday, 
the Aluminum Association, an industry 
group, reported that aluminum shipments 
in September fell 7.6% to 501,900 tons from 
August’s 543,000 tons, and 15% from the 
592,700 tons shipped in September 1973. How- 
ever, industry analysts say aluminum con- 
sumption since September has dropped even 
further, and most industry insiders don’t see 
a recovery until at least mid-1975. 

In Montreal, Alcan Aluminum Ltd. “hasn't 
made a decision concerning a reduction in 
its production of primary aluminum, al- 
though it is studying the situation closely,” 
a spokesman said. He added that Alcan is also 
experiencing a softening in demand. 


ALCAN AND ALCOA To PARE OUTPUT OF 
ALUMINUM 


Aluminum Co. of America and Alcan 
Aluminum Ltd., the two largest North Amer- 
ican aluminum producers, will cut back their 
primary production to just over 90% of 
capacity over the next few months. 

Both companies cited declining aluminum 
demand. 

In Montreal, Alcan said its major operat- 
ing unit, Aluminum Co. of Canada will cut 
production 9.6%, or 100,000 tons, by Feb. 1. 
Alcan’s Canadian smelter capacity is 1,035,000 
tons annually. The action will involve the 
layoffs of about 500 workers, the company 
said. 

The cutbacks, Alcan said, “could have a 
delaying efect” on the company’s previously 
announced 10-year program to modernize its 
Canadian smelter system. 

In Pittsburgh, Alcoa said it is closing down 
an additional 69 of its total capacity by 
March 1. The move brings its operating level 
to 1,435,000 tons per year, or about 91% of its 
rated annual capacity of 1,575,000 tons, 
(Alcoa had made cuts of about 3% of total 
capacity earlier this month.) The latest ac- 
tion will cause about 640 workers to be laid 
off, a company spokesman said. 

The cutbacks by the two giants in the in- 
dustry follow similar reductions by several 
smaller producers. Reynolds Metals Co., the 
continent's third-largest producer, was the 
first to cut primary production and is oper- 
ating at 85.5% of its total domestic capacity 
of 975,000 tons, 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corps., the 
continent's fourth-largest producer, is still 
operating at 100%. It is 38% -owned by Kaiser 
Industries Corp. However, after the Alcan 
and Alcoa moves yesterday, Kaiser said in 
Oakland, Calif., that it “has the question of 
operating rates under review” and expects 
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to make a decision on any cutbacks before 
the end of the month. 

Industry analysis predicted that the Alcan 
and Alcoa moves will put increasing pressure 
on Kaiser, as well as on other smaller pro- 
ducers who still are operating at capacity, to 
follow the emerging production pattern. 

Alcoa said yesterday it will close three 
aluminum potlines, with a total capacity of 
50,000 tons, at its Alcoa, Tenn., smelter during 
the week of Jan. 27. About 400 workers will be 
laid off. 

A potline is the production line facility 
that turns out aluminum. 

An additional 95 workers will be idled that 
same week when the company stops a 23,000- 
ton-a-year potline at its Point Comfort, 
Texas, plant. Alcoa already has closed two 
other potlines with a total capacity of 46,000 
tons at that plant. 

The rest of the Alcoa production cuts will 
be achieved by extending repair times for 
individual aluminum pots, a company spokes- 
man said. These cutbacks, which will be 
scattered throughout the U.S., will idle 145 
workers, the spokesman said. 

Alcan said it will make its cuts at smelters 
in Arvida, Isle Maligne and Shawinigan, 
Quebec, and at Kitimat, British Columbia. 

How long the cutbacks would delay the 
start of Alcan’s modernization program hasn’t 
been determined yet, the company said. No 
decision has so far been made to modify the 
program, the company added. “That would 
depend on financing and market conditions,” 
Alcan said. 

Many industry analysts predict aluminum 
makers will have to continue operating at 
less than 100% of capacity through 1975. De- 
mand in 1975's first quarter, they estimate, 
will decline 25% to 30% from a year earlier, 
although many analysts warn that this fig- 
ure could be altered drastically if the federal 
government adopts significant economy- 
stimulating programs. 

In any case, some analysts figure that the 


cutbacks will significantly reduce the alumi- 
num industry’s large inventories and enable 
it to maintain list prices on aluminum ingot, 


Prorit OF KAISER ALUMINUM SET FOURTH 
QUARTER HIGH 

OAKLAND, CaLir—kKaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. profit spurted to records in 
the fourth quarter and all 1974 on higher 
sales. The company, which is 38%-owned by 
Kaiser Industries Corp., said it expects 1975 
to be a “satisfactory year.” 

In the quarter, Kaiser Aluminum’s net in- 
come almost tripled from the year-earlier 
period. It rose to $38.8 million, or $1.98 a 
share, from $13.4 million, or 66 cents a share. 
Sales were $444.3 million, up 34% from $332.6 
million. FPully-diluted fourth quarter per- 
share earnings were $1.84 in 1974 and 64 
cents in 1973. 

In the full year, the company had a net 
of $104.3 million, or $5.29 a share, up 134% 
from $44.5 million, or $2.17 a share, a year 
earlier. Sales increased 36% to $1.74 billion 
from $1.28 billion. FPully-diluted per-share 
earnings rose to $4.94 in 1974 from $2.11 
in 1973. 

The company noted that its 1974 fourth 
quarter and full-year costs, provisions for 
taxes, net income and per-share earnings 
were restated to reflect the accounting 
change to last-in, first-out, or LIFO, from 
first-in, first-out, or FIFO. Its 1973 figures 
were computed on a FIFO basis. 

Under LIFO, the cost of goods sold is 
based on the most recent prices for raw 
materials and other inventory items, thus re- 
ducing inflation’s ballooning effect on profit. 

Cornell C. Maier, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, said the greatly improved 
earnings were caused by “more adequate 
prices” for aluminum products, along with 
“excellent profits” from nonaluminum activ- 
ities, such as agricultural chemicals, refrac- 
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torles, international trading and industrial 
chemicals. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Maier said, “clearly, 
1975, with its economic and world political 
uncertainties, is going to be an extremely 
rigorous year. However, we do expect 1975 
to be a satisfactory year for the company.” 


PROSPECTIVE DEFENSE SPENDING 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the near 
future the President will submit a budget 
for defense spending in fiscal year 1976. 
From recent indications and news stories 
it appears that while the President will 
seek to hold the line on spending for so- 
cial programs, he will request a tremen- 
dous increase in defense expenditures. 
Evidently, procurement of new weapons 
will not be prohibited by the President’s 
pledge to oppose new spending programs. 

According to current information, we 
should expect a request for $93 billion 
in total outlays for defense and for $105 
billion in new defense obligational au- 
thority. The $93 billion in total outlays 
would be even higher were it not for the 
President’s intention to hold Federal pay 
raises and military pension increases to 
5 percent. For fiscal year 1975, the figures 
for total outlays and new obligational 
authority were $83 and $89 billion re- 
spectively. The prospective budget re- 
quest marks an incredible increase of 
12 percent and 18 percent. More im- 
portantly, these totals are well above the 
numbers that had been given to budget 
planners in the Pentagon by the Office 
of Management and Budget, and, there- 
fore, represent a clear decision to use 
the defense budget as an antirecession 
weapon. 

Mr. President, it was only a year ago 
when the Secretary of Defense admitted 
to Congress that the defense budget for 
fiscal year 1975 was padded br approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion in order to stimulate 
the economy. Many of us stood up then 
and decried such an inefficient and mis- 
guided use of fiscal policy, and, fortun- 
nately, we were able to cut over $4.5 bil- 
lion from the administration’s defense 
budget. 

I had hoped that after last year’s ex- 
perience we would not have to debate 
the role of defense spending in the econ- 
omy again. My hopes were buttressed by 
the fact that we had a new President 
who I thought would look with more sen- 
sitivity to the real needs of the people 
of this Nation. Unfortunately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was overoptimistic. While we do 
have a new captain, the Ford adminis- 
tration is composed largely of the same 
old Nixon team, and, sadly, that team is 
insisting on playing the same Nixon 
games. 

And the defense spending game is even 
more dangerous this year than it was 
last. The reality of recession, which many 
of us predicted for montis, has now fully 
impacted upon the Nation. There is con- 
sensus among people of all political per- 
suasions that the Government must move 
to stimulate the economy, and there will 
be a great temptation to use defense 
spending to accomplish such stimulation. 
Members of Congress will hear less and 
less about the merits of various defense 
programs, but rather how many jobs 
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those programs will provide. We must 
take care Mr. President, that we do not 
embark upon a costly and wasteful 
course. 

There is no question that with gross 
national product declining over such an 
extended period of time, with unemploy- 
ment at a rate of 7.1 percent, and with 
all the economic indicators pointing to- 
wards continuing and deepening reces- 
sion, that we must move swiftly to spur 
our economy forward. We must act with 
discretion, however, and to attempt to 
stimulate the economy through defense 
spending would be a disastrous mistake. 

Last year, Mr. President, I pointed out 
in a number of speeches that defense 
spending was one of the least efficient of 
all ways possible to provide new jobs. I 
cited a study published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1972 which showed 
that a $1 billion expenditure by the De- 
partment of Defense produces 75,812 jobs 
compared to 80,041 jobs produced by $1 
billion spent by State and local govern- 
ment on health, or 104,019 jobs produced 
by the same amount spent on education. 

Now, another BLS study, as yet unpub- 
lished, underscores this point. Breaking 
the spending versus jobs analogy into 
smaller categories, the study indicates 
that $1 billion will create in excess of 
60,000 jobs in public housing, 88,000 jobs 
in VA health care and 136,000 jobs in 
manpower training. At the same time a 
billion-dollar expenditure for private 
defense contracts which are a major ele- 
ment in each year’s defense budget, will 
produce only 51,000 jobs. It is clear that 
if our aim is to create jobs we can do 
so far better by using avenues other than 
defense. 

What is more, spending for health and 
education and to help the unemployed, 
meets very real needs of the people, 
while buying many of the fancy new 
weapons systems accomplishes little but 
the bolstering of egos of some members 
of the Pentagon brass. Anyone who has 
carefully studied our defense programs, 
knows several of the weapon systems 
which have been advanced in recent 
years will make absolutely no contribu- 
tion to our national security. 

Recently, Professor Seymour Melman 
published some interesting statistics re- 
garding what we could have done with 
the billions of dollars we have spent on 
sophisticated weapons. For example, 
with the 1973 request for a new airborne 
nuclear-war command post, we could 
have funded the vetoed Environmental 
Protection Agency plan to depollute the 
Great Lakes. For the B-1 bomber pro- 
gram we could have funded a national 
solid-waste treatment program or 
brought all poor Americans above the 
poverty line in 1971. For 1 nuclear air- 
craft carrier, equipped and with escorts, 
we could have met the cities’ 1973 needs 
to rebuild blighted areas. 

The point is, Mr. President, that there 
are some very important goals we can 
achieve by properly ordering our priori- 
ties. Let us not be fooled in the months 
to come by the argument that defense 
spending is essential to revive our falter- 
ing economy. We must, instead, examine 
the defense budget with a fine tooth 
comb and slash away the excesses. Then 
with the money we save let us move to 
expand public service employment and 
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reform our unemployment compensation 
system. Let us come to grips with health 
and educational needs of our people. By 
so doing, we can stimulate economic 
growth,-and at the same time take im- 
portant steps in meeting the many real 
and human needs of our citizens. 


AS CLEAN AIR DEADLINE AP- 
PROACHES, POLLUTION IS STILL 
A FACT OF LIFE 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of January 27, has 
an article which I believe should be 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of this body. This article illustrates quite 
graphically how far we still must travel 
to actually clean the air of this Nation. 
We all understand the economic and en- 
ergy problems which challenge us at this 
time, yet I do not believe we can afford 
to lose sight of the fact that we require 
an environmentally sound Nation for 
ourselves as well as for our children. The 
economy, energy, and the environment 
are all interrelated, requiring that we 
continue our efforts in each of these three 
areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As CLEAN AIR DEADLINE APPROACHES, POL- 
LUTION Is STILL A Fact OF LIFE 
(By Burt Schorr) 

According to the timetable set by Congress, 
the dawn of a new clean-air era for the US. 
should be only months away. Yet the long 
night of pollution shows no sign of ending 
soon in many parts of the nation, and Presi- 
dent Ford is proposing a slowdown in pollu- 
tion control that could only make matters 
worse. 

One place particularly choked with pollu- 
tion is Upland, Calif. Donald E. Maroney, an 
attorney there, wishes the sky would 
brighten—literally—so that he could bring 
his family back to what is now the most 
smog-stricken town in the Los Angeles basin. 
That would end his more than two-and-a- 
half-hour daily auto commute that began in 
1970 when the Maroneys moved 73 miles 
south to Fallbrook, Calif., for the sake of 
their six allergic children. “If they'd just 
clean up the air, I'd love to move back,” Mr. 
Maroney says. But Upland won't be able to 
meet that condition until the 1990s, if then. 

In Brilliant, Ohio, Mrs. Beatrice Helmick 
wishes she didn’t have to stay indoors to 
avoid the “stinking, acrid smell” prevalent 
during air pollution alerts. The Ohio River 
Valley area where Brilliant is located had 13 
of these health warnings between last Sept. 
1 and Noy. 30. Much of the sulphur dioxide 
causing the alerts comes from a half-dozen 
coal-fired power plants, two of them only a 
mile south of Mrs. Helmick’s home. So far, 
ineffective regulations and effective resist- 
ance by the utilities have frustrated clean- 
up efforts. 

GRITTY MARTINIS 

In New York City, Christopher Toolson 
wishes he could enjoy the spacious terrace 
of the high-rent penthouse he shares with a 
friend 23 stories above Manhattan's East 
83rd Street. But fly ash and grit from their 
building’s incinerator stack drifts continu- 
ously over their rhodendrons, azaleas and 
patio furniture. “You go outside to enjoy the 
fantastic view of the East River and you get 
fly ash in your drink,” gripes Mr. Toolson, 
an architectural designer. Although the 
building owners have installed the latest 
clean-up equipment, Mr. Toolson says that 
conditions haven’t improved noticeably. 
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These personal discomforts all point to- 
ward the same unpleasant certainty: In 
coming years, Americans will be breathing 
dirtier air than Congress envisioned in 1970 
when it established stringent criteria for 
cleaning up the atmosphere. The nation isn’t 
close to meeting those standards. “It’s hard 
to tell just when we'll get there,” concedes 
Richard Wilson, a top enforcement official 
at the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Progress has been slowed in part by the 
difficulty of choking off pollution without sti- 
filing the economy as well. The carbon mon- 
oxide from motor vehicles and the particu- 
lates (soot and other bits of solid matter) 
from older steel installations are cases in 
point. Furthermore, clean-air enforcers are 
discovering pollution sources to be more nu- 
merous and more troublesome than they 
bargained for, notably the incinerators and 
oil burners in big cities. 

BENDING THE RULES 


And now the effort to reduce dependence 
on foreign oil threatens to make the air still 
dirtier. The Ford plan also sets a broad goal 
of substituting coal for oil in power plants, 
even though such changeovers last winter in 
Philadelphia and New York City raised sul- 
phur-dioxide levels. 

In his State of the Union message, the 
President asked for relaxed controls on sul- 
phur emissions to allow a switch to coal and 
to permit continued use of the high-sulphur 
coal that currently fires many power plants 
in the Midwest and South. The relaxation 
would permit power plants to delay install- 
ing sulphur scrubbers on their smokestacks 
until 1985, thereby allowing continued sul- 
phur emissions for the next decade. 

President Ford also made some propos- 
als that wouldn’t make air actually dirtier 
but rather less clean than planned. Among 
other things, President Ford wants Con- 
gress to postpone proposed stiffer new-car 
emission standards until after the 1981 
model year. Auto companies, in return, 
would pledge a 40% improvement in gaso- 
line economy. 

It appears doubtful that the President's 
proposals to soften the Clean-Air Act will 
get far on Capitol Hill. Members of the key 
Senate environmental pollution subcommit- 
tee lean toward requiring sulphur-dioxide 
controls “as soon as practicable,” rather 
than delaying them until 1985, a committee 
source says. A House specialist in environ- 
mental issues doubts that Congressmen will 
swap clean-air concessions for the gasoline 
mileage improvements volunteered by De- 
troit. 

As the Clean-Air Act now reads, July 1 is 
the basic deadline for states to protect public 
health by achieving required reductions of 
six major air pollutants: sulphur dioxide, 
particulates, nitrogen oxides, carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrocarbons and petrochemical oxi- 
dants. 

GOOD—AND BAD—NEWS 

From his office overlooking the Potomac, 
Russel Train, head of the EPA, sees ‘“‘tremen- 
dous progress” toward the clean-air deadline 
thus far. He can support his optimism with 
statistical evidence: 

The EPA found that between 1970 and 
1972, sulphur-dioxide levels in major cities 
fell an average of 15% and particulates de- 
clined 10%. Out of some 20,000 emitters re- 
sponsible for 85% of the air pollution from 
smokestacks and other stationary sources, 
about 10,000 were meeting federal and state 
standards by July 1974, and another 4,000 
were following approved clean-up schedules. 
As for automobiles, the emission ceilings in 
effect for 1975 models represent an 83% re- 
duction in hydrocarbons and carbon monox- 
ide from uncontrolled levels. Unless the Ford 
plan goes through, the final reduction to 95% 
of uncontrolled levels is due by 1977. 

Yet, according to information that the 
EPA has prepared for the Senate environ- 
mental pollution subcommittee: 
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—Come July, three quarters of the na- 
tion’s population still will be experiencing 
levels of sulphur dioxide, particulates, or 
both above the ceilings established by the 
EPA to protect health. And because of lim- 
ited federal and state manpower, the EPA 
doesn’t know how long it will take to identify 
all the pollution sources, much less get them 
into compliance. Along with easily detectable 
violations by some 900 major emitters, the 
agency is faced with many more hard-to-spot 
violations by perhaps 180,000 lesser emitters. 

—Despite new vehicle controls and plans 
to spur car-pooling and mass-transit use, A 
dozen metropolitan areas where about one- 
fourth of the U.S. population lies are years 
or decades away from cutting total auto 
emissions to acceptable levels. Swollen vehi- 
cle populations, topography, weather and 
other factors are barriers to cleanup in these 
areas. Congress has no choice but to relax 
air rules of most of them, EPA officials be- 
lieve. 

—There are disturbing new indications 
that localized pollution accumulates in the 
atmosphere to affect whole regions of the 
U.S. The EPA has found, for example, that 
the sulphur dioxide released when coal and 
oil are burned reacts with iron, carbon and 
other particles in the air to form acid sul- 
fates that are “long-lived, can be transported 
over long distances and can cause adverse 
effects at much lower concentrations than 
sulphur oxides.” And last year the EPA dis- 
covered excessive ozone concentrations in re- 
mote, rural areas of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, suggesting that hydro- 
carbons released in urban centers contribute 
to region-wide smog banks. 

Just how well—or badly—the battle against 
air pollution is progressing is shrouded in 
considerable smog. Some 3,500 air-sampling 
stations around the country feed data into 
the EPA's central computer at Research Tri- 
angle Park, N.C. But William Cox, chief of 
monitoring and reports, admits the sampling 
network isn’t yet extensive enough to identify 
many pollution “hot spots.” 

The samplings do indicate that despite re- 
ductions in many areas, particulates in the 
air remain at levels significantly above the 
ceiling set to protect health. That’s clear to 
Gerard Soffian, an air-quality data specialist 
assigned to trouble-spotting in the New 
York-New Jersey region. 

Mr. Sofan shows a visitor data from a 
sampling station in Lackawanna, N.Y., a steel 
town near Buffalo with a history of badly 
polluted air. Five years ago, the town reg- 
istered an annual particulate level of 172 
micrograms per cubit meter, more than dou- 
ble the federal standard of 75 micrograms. By 
the end of 1972 Lackawanna was showing 
only 107 micrograms, indicating good prog- 
ress toward the goal. 

However, the latest samplings show that 
particulate levels at the Lackawanna station 
had bounced back to 123 at the end of 1973 
and has remained there. Mr. Soffian suspects 
that aged coking plants operated by Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. and other companies in the 
area are to blame. But he notes that careful 
investigation is needed to distinguished coke 
soot from “scavenger” particulates stirred 
from the ground by wind and traffic. Rural 
samplings indicate that uncontrollable back- 
ground concentrations of dust can account 
for more than half the particulates recorded. 

Lackawanna is located in one of the 39 re- 
gions around the nation that the EPA esti- 
mates won't meet the mid-1975 deadline for 
particulates. Another is Chicago, where W. H. 
Poston, city commissioner of environmental 
control, warns that “half the city will be over 
the ceiling for a number of years.” Though 
Chicago has reduced the particulate count 
by converting some 190,000 housing units to 
pollution-free natural-gas heating, it is still 
plagued by particulate emissions from distant 
industrial districts and the doors and win- 
dows of local steel plants, as well as particles 
that are blown up from the street and other 
surfaces. 
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Similar problems dirty New York City’s air, 
but there, spotty enforcement of standards 
further hampers clean-up efforts. The city’s 
air-inspection force, shaken by a major brib- 
ery scandal and by severe budget cuts, cur- 
rently has less than two dozen men assigned 
to residential and industrial buildings. Of 
these, perhaps 16 or 17 are actually pursuing 
polluters on a given day. 

“I see plumes all over town and I don’t 
have time to police them,” says Frak Isparro, 
an inspector. Decaying conditions in the 
city’s slums add to the problems. “We never 
send anybody to the South Bronx alone, and 
even with two men it’s rough,” Mr. Isparro 
adds. In slum neighborhoods, he says, “99% 
of the boiler rooms don’t have lights, and you 
name it—dead dogs, dead cats, dead rats— 
there isn’t anything you don’t find down 
there. 

A reporter who accompanies Mr. Isparro as 
he checks a complaint of excessive smoke 
from a century-old tenement in lower Man- 
hattan finds the description Isn't exaggerated. 

The complainant, a 65-year-old retired 
dressmaker, lives across the street in a mod- 
ern cooperative apartment where her ter- 
race—about the level with the tenement’s 
chimney—offers a pleasant view of lower 
Manhattan and part of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
“Every time I went outside to knit last sum- 
mer, there was smoke down my throat, so I 
finally had to stay inside,” she tells Mr. 
Isparro. 

Three months have gone by since she 
phoned in her complaint, and the stack isn't 
smoking now. All the same, Mr. Isparro, us- 
ing his flashlight, leads the way through a 
grimy, pitch-black passage in the tenement’s 
basement to check the furnace. In the even 
grimier furnace room, littered with old boards 
and pipes, the oli furnace sits in a pit that 
is slowly filling with water from a broken 
sewer pipe. 

It’s obvious, though, that the furnace has 
a new burner unit. Although the Spanish- 
speaking building superintendent merely 
shrugs in response to Mr. Isparro’s questions, 
the inspector deduces that sometime after the 
smoke complaint was made, the old unit was 
replaced to improve combustion of the heay- 
ier fuel oil that building owners have been 
allowed to use because of the sharp increase 
in oil prices. 

A telephone check of city records tells Mr. 
Isparro that the furnace hasn't been certified 
since 1961, even though certificates are sup- 
posed to be renewed every three years. Nor 
has the building owner applied for the re- 
quired permit to burn the heavier oil. An in- 
spection at the changeover time could have 
detected the faulty burner. 

Most likely, however, the furnace wouldn't 
have been inspected in any event. New York's 
overworked air inspectors simply don’t have 
time for routine checks of the city’s 33,000 
registered boilers, incinerators and industrial 
pollution sources, 


THE ECONOMY IN 1975 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
Americans should be heartened to see 
that the White House has recognized re- 
cession as our No. 1 problem, and a tax 
cut as the first essential step in dealing 
with it. 

The frightening burst in unemploy- 
ment in the last 3 months, coupled with 
a serious decline in production, has con- 
vinced the administration to change its 
policies and reverse its tax program. 

However, the worst recession since the 
dark days of the 1930’s will not be solved 
by timid actions. The $12.5 billion indi- 
vidual income tax cut will not be suf- 
ficient to get the economy moving 
again. We need a cut of at least $20 
billion, if we are to move this $1.4 tril- 
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lion economy back toward a pattern of 
sustained growth. And, we must have a 
tax cut that provides relief to those who 
most need it, our lower and middle in- 
come families. 

Of course, the President’s energy tax 
proposal seriously threatens all efforts to 
return our economy to good health. The 
energy tax proposal would add from $45 
to $60 billion to the Nation’s energy bill. 
Of course, such a program will trigger a 
new wave of inflation and prevent eco- 
nomic recovery. We must find a fair and 
effective cure to the energy crisis that 
is not worse than the disease itself. 

Mr. President, on January 15, the Wall 
Street Journal published an outstanding 
article by Dr. Walter Heller entitled “The 
Economy in 1975.” As one of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished economists, and 
as former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, Dr. Heller’s 
analysis warrants the most serious study 
of every Member of Congress. 

As the Joint Economic Committee em- 
barks upon its extensive annual hearings 
into the conditions of our economy, Dr. 
Heller has provided a most timely and 
enlightening analysis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “The Economy in 1975,” by 
Walter Heller, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMY IN 1975 
(By Walter W. Heller) 

From the stream of tax proposals now 
flowing out of the White House, one can 
infer that the Ford administration has at 
least gotten the multiple message that we 
are in the midst of a steep slide into reces- 
sion, calling for a large tax cut; that boost- 
ing oil prices will sterilize still more pur- 
chasing power and require an even bigger 
tax cut; that with the shock waves of the 
1973-74 inflation now subsiding and no ex- 
cess demand in sight, recession can safely 
be attacked as Public Enemy Number One. 

So in a sense, the qualitative battle for 
sensible economic policy is being won. But 
the quantitative battle is only now being 
joined. How sharply we should cut taxes 
and ease money depends in large part on 
how deep and stubborn a recession we face 
and how far and fast inflation will ebb. 

In assessing the 1975 outlook and the dras- 
tic about-face in policy it demands, one 
should bear in mind the hammer blows that 
have pounded the economy into its present 
state of submission. The Federal Reserve's 
stranglehold on the economy has been the 
most visible force, but fiscal policy and the 
“oll drag.” while working more stealthily, 
have been at least as deadly in their effect. 

Operating behind the false front of a wid- 
ening deficit, fiscal policy in 1973-74 has 
undergone one of the sharpest swings from 
expansion to restriction in modern history. 
In terms of full employment (defined prag- 
matically as the situation prevailing in the 
first half of 1973), the federal budget on 
a national-income-accounts basis has shifted 
from a $7 billion deficit, at annual rates, in 
the second quarter of 1973 to a $27 billion 
surplus in the third quarter of 1974. Even 
after subtracting some $10 billion of corpo- 
rate tax receipts attributable to non-recur- 
ring inventory profits, one is left with a 
huge swing of $24 billion toward restriction 
in 15 months. 

In spite of economists’ warnings as long 
as & year ago that the oil drag on consumer 
demand was the prime villain of the piece, 
inflationary cost-push effects of skyrocketing 
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oil prices have until now not been given top 
billing by the nation’s policymakers. But 
they can no longer ignore that quadruple oil 
prices are siphoning some $30 billion of con- 
sumer purchasing power into the hands of 
oil producers and royalty collectors, with 
very little offset so far in rising exports to 
OPEC or net increases in capital spending. 

Another $20 billion or so would be plucked 
from consumers’ pockets if price curbs on 
both “old” domestic oil were to be lifted ($10 
billion) and a $2-per-barrel oll tax were to be 
imposed (another $10 billion). Since this 
method of cutting back oil consumption 
would boost prices, undercut consumer 
buying power, and prolong recession, one can 
only hope that this exercise in economic 
sadism will die aborning. 

Policy has already waited too long to avoid 
the deepest recession since the Great 
Depression. Still at stake is first, the margin 
by which the current recession earns that 
dubious award; second, the timing of the 
turn from recession to recovery; and third, 
how many years it will take us to get back 
within striking distance of reasonably full 
employment (say, 5% unemployment). It is 
worth noting that even if recovery started 
next fall and proceeded at a sustained 6% 
annual growth rate in real GNP, it would 
not bring us back even to 6% unemployment 
before late 1978. 

MUCH TALK, BUT... 


In our forecast for 1975, George Perry of 
the Brookings Institution and I have assumed 
a $12 billion personal income tax cut, some 
easing of budget expenditure targets, a $10 
billion add-on to the cost of petroleum 
products via federal policy changes and 4 
continued decline of interest rates within the 
context of grudgingly easier monetary policy. 
In short, we expect much talk of a policy 
turnaround but fear an overly modest re- 
sponse to our sickening slide into recession. 
To the extent that the White House, the Fed- 
eral Reserve and, more likely, the Congress 


respond with more stimulative measures than 
we now project, the outlook would be corre- 
spondingly brightened. 

Real GNP will shrink in 1975 for the second 
year in a row—the first back-to-back declines 
since just after World War II. Following a 
2% year-over-year drop in 1974, real GNP 


will fall another 3% this year. From a peak 
of $846 billion (annual rates, 1958 prices) 
in the fourth quarter of 1973, real GNP will 
fall to about $795 billion in mid-1975, a 6% 
drop, half again as large as any previous 
drop since World War II (though far from the 
35% drop in the Great Depression). We ex- 
pect the GNP deflator to rise 944 % year-over- 
year, but at a sharply decelerating rate later 
in the year. Nominal GNP would rise to 
$1,484 billion in 1975, $86 billion above 1974. 
As the year wears on, the weakness that 
now pervades all sectors of the economy— 
consumption, investment and government— 
will be less widespread. However, with the 
too-late, too-little policy responses we now 
anticipate, we see no marked turnaround in 
the economy in the second half of 1975. As a 
result, unemployment will rise to a peak of 
about 8.25% and average 8% for the year. 
Looking at some of the GNP sectors, one 
finds the depression in autos dominating the 
consumer spending picture. Although auto 
sales have probably hit bottom and will grad- 
ually revive from their unsustainably low 
rate of recent months, it will take months to 
work off huge dealer Inventories. And with 
real income continuing to fall as recession 
deepens, no significant rebound is now in 
eight. Domestic auto sales for all of 1975 are 
unlikely to reach seven million units. 
Becet with declines in real wages and real 
disposable incomes throughout 1973-74, con- 
sumers have been holding back the volume 
of their purchases as a means of coping 
with rising prices, but their buying power 
reserves are now in large part depleted. With 
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food prices still rising and boosts in oil prices 
in the offing, consumer spending during the 
course of 1975 will not be strong enough to 
reverse the weakness in other sectors of the 
economy. Only if Congress cuts taxes deeply 
enough to provide a large net stimulus (over 
and above the new oil price squeeze) will 
there be any hope for a consumer-led climb 
out of the wilderness of recession. 

In the investment sectors, the outlook for 
business capital spending is bleak, If history 
is any guide, the most recent investment sur- 
vey plans, calling for a 4.8% rise in current 
dollar spending in plant and equipment be- 
tween the third quarter of 1974 and the 
second quarter of 1975, are likely to be re- 
vised sharply downward. We expect invest- 
ment outlays to be on a declining trend 
throughout 1975. Year-over-year, the dollar 
level of business fixed investment may show 
little change, but the real volume will drop 
for the first time in over a decade. 

Declining production for inventory will be 
& major factor in the drop of real GNP this 
year. The legacy of 1974's rise in the ratio of 
total inventories to sales is a substantial 
overhang of excess stocks liquidation of 
business. A period of overall iquidation of 
inventories during 1975 seems unavoidable. 

Modest increases in housing are in pros- 
pect. The rate of housing starts will fall be- 
low a million this winter before a mild re- 
covery gets underway in spring. But not until 
the second half of the year will housing pro- 
vide a significant counter-cyclical offset to 
the general weakness in the economy. Even 
so, housing starts will total only 1.25 million 
units for the year as a whole, not enough to 
forestall a substantial year-over-year drop in 
real residential construction activity. 

In the government sector, the deepening 
recession will loosen the federal purse 
strings somewhat, and part of the rise in 
purchases, as in the case of the jobs pro- 
gram, will flow through state and local 
budgets. For 1975 as a whole, purchases in 
current dollars are expected to rise by $7.5 
billion at the federal level and by $22 bil- 
lion at the state-local level. This would rep- 
resent some growth in real demand in the 
government sector, a modest offset to the 
recessionary forces in the private sector. 

As recession deepens and inflation 
abates, corporate profits will be hit by the 
triple blow of declining volume, weak pro- 
ductivity and sharply lower capital gains on 
inventories. During 1973 and 1974, under- 
lying profit margins—that is, margins that 
would prevail at a constant utilization 
rate—improved substantially in most indus- 
tries. But in 1975, profits excluding inven- 
tory gains will be down 10%. After-tax 
book profits, which had been temporarily 
swollen by gains on inventories, will de- 
cline by some 22% for the year. 

The most heartening aspect of the 1975 
economic picture is the prospect of pro- 
gressive relief from the traumatic price 
pressures of 1973-74. Raw materials prices 
are falling world-wide. With the whole 
world economy in recession, they should 
continue to soften throughout the year. 
Weak U.S. product markets also make it 
unlikely that we will get a repeat of the 
widening of profit margins that contrib- 
uted noticeably to 1974's inflation. Most im- 
portantly, we expect that the weak labor 
market of 1975, with layoffs and unemploy- 
ment rising sharply, will check the rate of 
wage increase and moderate the rise in 
standard unit labor costs. 

TWO BIG UNKNOWNS 


Special factors have upset inflation 
forecasts with regularity in the past two 
years, and could upset our 1975 outlook as 
well. Two big unknowns in the 1975 price 
picture are the prices of food and petro- 
leum products. New oil excise taxes and 
decontrol could, as noted, boost prices by 
$20 billion. And if crops were to fail for a 
third consecutive year, our forecast of 
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modest food price rises would be knocked 
awry. This, in turn, would make wage 
moderation less likely. Nevertheless, with 
weakness in labor and product markets 
bound to persist for two or more years, & 
marked easing of inflation is in the cards. 

Specifically, in terms of the important 
non-farm price deflator, we foresee the in- 
fiation rate dropping from the 13% to 15% 
rates of the first three quarters of 1974 to 
the neighborhood of 5% before the year is 
out. Absent new policy blunders or crop 
failures, and given appropriately stimula- 
tive policy, we could expect 1976 to bring 
solid economic recovery coupled with infia- 
tion rates below 5%. 

Against this backdrop of a sagging 
economy, receding inflation, and cold 
downdrafts from fiscal-monetary and en- 
ergy policies, the case for easier Federal 
Reserve policies and a prompt and bold 
tax cut is overwhelming. We need to re- 
store the health of the U.S. economy for its 
own sake. And we must be ever mindful 
that as we slide deeper into recession, we 
not only undermine the ability of our trad- 
ing partners to cope with their oil-cum- 
recession crises but dangerously increase 
economic pressures on the Third World. 

The right medicine now for recession and 
unemployment without triggering unwanted 
side effects on inflation would be a well- 
structured tax cut of $20 billion to $25 bil- 
lion. The tax cut should be designed (a) to 
restore consumer confidence and buying 
power, (b) to provide relief to the victims of 
inflation and recession, (c) to be part'of a 
social contract for moderation in wage and 
price increases, and (d) to provide stimulus 
for needed investment. 

A tax cut to meet these specifications might 
include (1) a refundable tax credit of 2% of 
earned income up to $14,100 (the present 
dividing line for Social Security payroll 
taxes), (2) an increase in personal exemp- 
tions, low-income allowances, and standard 
deductions to compensate for the inroads of 
inflation, and (3) an increase in the invest- 
ment credit to 10% for all industries. 

FISCAL ACROPHOBIA 


The greatest enemy of a tax cut of this size 
today is what one might call “fiscal acropho- 
bia,” an unreasoning fear of fiscal heights. A 
$20 billion to $25 billion tax cut sounds 
high until one puts it into today’s rather 
than yesterday's fiscal and economic perspec- 
tives: 

It would do no more than offset the “infla- 
tion drag,” that is, the automatic increase in 
effective federal income tax rates “legislated” 
by infiation in 1973-75. 

It would offset only about half of the pros- 
pective 1975 “oil drag”, the combination of 
quadrupled crude oil prices plus the price 
effects of new oil policies now foreshadowed. 

It would equal less than two-thirds of a 
year's automatic growth in federal tax rev- 
enues, which, at present tax rates, runs close 
to $35 billion a yaer. 

It would be only 1⁄4% of the projected 
GNP for 1975. 

It would be smaller than the 1964 federal 
income tax cut translated into today’s terms. 
That $11 billion cut would be $26 Dillion 
today. Yet, it was enacted when GNP was 
running 7% below the U.S. economic poten- 
tial calculated at 4% unemployment, while 
GNP in 1975 will soon be running 10% below 
our economic potential calculated at 5% 
unemployment. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
biggest danger to the economy in 1975 is 
that we will think too small. Given what is 
now at stake in both economic and human 


terms, in both domestic and international 
terms—and given that inflation forces are 
ebbing, that excess demand is years away, 
and that tax cuts will help reduce cost-push 
pressures—our policymakers cannot afford 
not to think big. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 


Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union message President 
Ford announced a rational comprehen- 
sive program to stimulate the economy 
via individual and corporate tax reduc- 
tions and to encourage energy conserva- 
tion by raising the price of oil and natu- 
ral gas. It is anticipated that this will 
retard and eventually limit the inflation- 
ary forces in our economy. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues two articles appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal on January 20 and 
one appearing on January 17 in the 
Washington Post. They provide excel- 
lent food for thought as we begin to 
evaluate critically the President’s eco- 
nomic package. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 17, 
PAYING FoR WHAT WE SPEND 
(By George F. Will) 


President Ford's program for short-term 
economic stimulation may fail to stimulate 
the economy, and may aggravate the econ- 
omy’s serious long-term, problem of insuffi- 
cient capital formation. 

Mr, Ford’s proposed short-term cuts have 
two major defects. They are too small, and 
they are not matched by spending cuts. 

As a long-term political strategy, sensible 
citizens should applaud any tax cut. It is 
clear beyand peradventure that in any year 
government reyenues will be a sum X and 
government spending will be a sum Y, Y 
larger than X. Reducing X is the only way of 
limiting Y. 

Today a tax cut also can be defended as a 
means of stimulating consumption that has 
been suppressed by inflation. As recently as 
mid-1974, installment debt consumed a rec- 
ord share of Americans’ discretionary income. 
And for several years Americans’ income has 
been reduced by relentless, insidious, unlegis- 
lated over-taxation as a result of inflation. 

Personal taxes have been increasing daily— 
indeed, minute-by-minute—as inflation de- 
preciates fixed follar exemptions and pushes 
the upper slice of individual incomes into 
higher tax brackets. Businesses have paid un- 
reasonably high taxes because of chimeric in- 
ventory “profits” generated by inflation, Tax 
cuts of $12 billion for persons and $4 billion 
for businesses will not restore what has been 
lost. 

To get a sense of scale, consider: $15 bil- 
lion is less than half the purchasing power 
we are currently exporting annually to oil 
producing nations. The average family rebate 
will be less than $200, which is less than half 
the amount that government-mandated saf- 
ety and anti-pollution equipment has added 
to automobile prices in recent years. The ay- 
erage rebate will not match what the aver- 
age family has lost to inflation in the last 
six months. 

We need, and Mr. Ford favors, a cut in the 
corporate tax rate from 48 to 42 percent. Cer- 
tainly the measure Mr. Ford proposed in his 
Monday speech—a $4 billion cut through an 
increase in the investment tax credit—is an 
inadequate response to the economy’s most 
significant problem: insufficient capital ac- 
cumulation. Business profits have been de- 
cining in real terms for 10 years. Since 1960 
U.S. capital formation (including residential) 
has averaged under 20 per cent of our total 
output, about the same as in Britain, and less 
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than in France (25 per cent), Germany (26 
per cent), Japan (33 per cent). 

While excessively high corporate taxes have 
been reducing businesses’ retained earnings, 
government borrowing—to finance its deficits, 
and to finance the programs of various “off 
budget” agencies—has been forcing up in- 
terest rates and crowding business out of 
the capital market. 

In fiscal year 1974 the government bor- 
rowed $3 billion from the public to finance 
the $3.5 billion unified budget deficit. But 
it siphoned an additional $28 billion from 
the capital market for the “off budget” ac- 
tivities of the Export-Import Bank, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, and scores of 
other federal agencies whose enormous drain 
on the capital market is semisurreptitious— 
you cannot read it in the budget. 

In the last decade, while the government 
was piling up $104 billion in budget deficits, 
“off budget” federal agencies were borrowing 
$142 billion. If you seek a monument to that 
nearly quarter of a trillion dollars, look 
around the discombobulated economy. Look 
quickly at what is left of it, before it is 
pulverized by $100 billion in deficits in the 
next two years. 

The economy’s substantial problems re- 
quire substantial measures: we need at least 
$30 billion in tax cuts, at least matched by 
spending cuts. But cutting government pro- 
grams, unlike cutting taxes, is not politically 
risk-free. So the program offered is another 
dose of the policy that has reduced us to our 
current condition: we shall continue con- 
suming government services we are unwilling 
to pay for. 

But we will pay. Government borrowing 
to finance the looming monster deficits prob- 
ably will impede capital formation (and job 
creation), force up interest rates (and abort 
housing recovery), aggravate the deepening 
business liquidity crisis (resulting in busi- 
ness failures). There are serious economists 
who believe that we may achieve the im- 
possible—double-digit inflation and double- 
digit unemployment, simultaneously. 

At 8:15 one morning last week in Atlanta 
3,000 unemployed persons, many of whom 
had been waiting in a drizzle since dawn, 
smashed through two plate glass doors at 
the Civic Center auditorium in a pell mell 
rush to apply for 225 public service jobs. In 
the sound of shattering glass we may have 
heard the sound of the future. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 20, 1975] 


REVIEW OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 
(By John O'Riley) 

Business profits, it has been said, have been 
mighty high recently for a country in a reces- 
sion. Some have called them “obscene.” Some 
have used more lusty adjectives. So, while the 
current recession debate rages (How long? 
How deep?), it may be well to look at the 
profit picture in historical perspective. And to 
not a trend that has gone almost unnoticed. 
After holding fairly steady for two decades, 
corporate profits as a share of national in- 
come have fallen steeply in the 1970s. 

It is no small matter. It harbors a threat to 
your pocketbook and mine. The vast majority 
of us get our paychecks, our fringe benefits, 
our vacations, much of our insurance, both 
life and medical, and a lot of pension money 
from business employers—all of whom must 
live or die on profits. Americans who work on 
their own today are only a minute minority. 
Some 95% of us are on payrolls. 

By far the biggest chunk of national 
income is compensation of employes. Corpo- 
rate profit is a very small one. But the im- 
portant thing is that, in the recent past, it 
has grown sharply smaller. Here, over a 
quarter of a century, are the official percent- 
age shares of national income received as 
(1) compensation of employes and (2) cor- 
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porate profits (with inventory valuation 
adjustment). Since there are other sources 
of income, the two figures do not add up to 
100%. The 1974 figures are for the third 
quarter, the latest. 


SHARES OF NATIONAL INCOME 
{In percent] 


Employee 
compensation 


Corporation 
profits 
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Note the abrupt shift beginning with 1970. 
Employe compensation jumped above 75% 
for the first time. And profits fell below 10% 
for the first time. 

Well, some may say, whats bad about 
this? Maybe the employes should get it all. 
After all, profits are just dividends for the 
wealthy, aren't they? Aren't profits and div- 
idends the same thing? The two are fuzzily 
equated in many minds. But the answer is, 
of course, that they are not the same—not 
by a country mile. 

The first bite that comes out of profits is 
the tax bite. And a massive bite it is. The 
table below traces over a decade the yearly 
tax liability (billion of dollars) of all corpo- 
rations, and also their dividend payments, 
as recorded by the Department of Com- 
merce. The 1974 figures are annual rates in 
the third quarter, the latest. 


CORPORATE TAXES AND DIVIDENDS 


Dividends 


Taxes 
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Over the years above, dividend payments 
have risen 679%. But corporate taxes have 
jumped 100%. The bottom line above shows 
corporations now paying almost twice as 
much of their profit to tax collectors as to 
stockholders. Dividends account for only 
about 3% of total personal income in the 
United States. 

But even taxes and dividends don't tell 
the whole story of what has to come out of 
profits. To keep up with growing population 
and try to keep efficient, employers have to 
build new factories and buy new machines, 
The cost of such things has soared mightily. 
And where does the money come from? Pri- 
marily, it has to come from profits retained 
in the company to meet these bills. These 
necessarily retained profits that stockhold- 
ers never see is now almost double dividend 
payments. 

And then there are the wages and sal- 
aries—which have to be paid before profits 
are even counted up. It is taken for granted 
these days that wages and salaries must be 
raised every year. This would seem to be 
based upon the assumption that employer 
welfare also goes up every year. But this 
isn't so. Corporate profits go down as well 
as up and many periods see them fall 
steeply. 
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Here are examples. Commerce Depart- 
ment figures are annual rates of after-tax 
corporate profits in billions of dollars. 


CORPORATE PROFIT TUMBLES 


Quarterly Quarterly Down 
Hi Lo (percent) 


After reaching an annual rate just above 
$50 billion in the third quarter of 1966, after- 
tax corporate profits did not get back above 
the $50 billion level until the first quarter 
of 1972—almost six years later. The average 
weekly wage of nonfarm workers in private 
industry rose 38% between 1966 and 1972. 

Somewhere along the line, people may start 
to realize that soaking “big business” is 
really just soaking the sources of their own 
paychecks and reasonably priced products. 
They may see that at some point if some 
workers get super-high pay, many others may 
have no jobs at all. And they may perceive 
that if business costs (taxes, wages) get 
shoved too high, the prices of things pro- 
ducers make may automatically get pushed 
beyond the ability of people to pay them. 

The golden-egg goose, if choked too much, 
may some day stop laying those eggs. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 20, 1975] 
A GASOLINE Tax CASE 
(By Lindley H. Clark, Jr.) 

The economic and energy proposals of 
President Ford and the Democratic Congress- 
men were thoroughly dissected on this page 
last week, so there will be no attempt to do 
so in detail here. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Ford and his 
advisers at least seemed to see what the 
problem is and therefore contrived a bal- 
anced approach to a solution, Reading 
through the Democrats’ program, with its 
heavy emphasis on transfer payments, 
leaves me feeling that they must be living 
in some other world. 

Transfer payments—unemployment com- 
pensation, Social Security benefits and the 
like—are an essential part of our economic 
society. At times such as the present there 
is a case for some increase in such payments, 
but only as a form of disaster relief, not a 
scheme to pull the country out of inflation- 
recession. 

President Ford’s package at least recog- 
nizes that there is a need to stimulate busi- 
nessmen as well as consumers, Perhaps the 
most attractive feature of his proposal is the 
suggested cut in the corporate income tax 
rate from 48% to 42%. Other ideas are less 
attractive: the $80-a-year payment to low- 
income Americans, for example. 

The New York Times suggests that the $80 
plan is a sort of negative income tax, an odd 
suggestion tndeed. The negative income tax, 
if ever implemented, would supplant all wel- 
fare programs and guarantee everyone a sub- 
sistence income, The $80 would just be tossed 
into the pot. 

The most worrisome part of the Ford pack- 
age, however, is its approach to energy con- 
servation. Mr. Ford starts off on the right 
foot by electing to leave the job to the price 
system, but he does so in a way that creates 
many new problems. 

The President on his own authority will 
increase oll import fees by $3 a barrel. He 
asked Congress to pass within 90 days a 
more comprehensive program to include a 
$2-a-barrel excise tax on all domestic crude 
oil and a $2-a-barrel fee on imported crude 
oil and petroleum products, as well as an 
excise tax on natural gas. 

Let it be quickly said that there is no 
perfect energy tax program. The Ford plan 
would cut consumption and it would spread 
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its burden over many segments of the econ- 
omy, But it suffers in comparison with a sim- 
ple excise tax on gasoline. 

4s Michael K. Evans, president of Chase 
Econometric Associates, points out, the in- 
flationary pressures generated by higher 
petroleum taxes would spread through nearly 
every sector of the economy. There would be 
a new upward push on utility rates, rents 
and a wide variety of products—quite pos- 
sibly prolonging the slump. A gasoline tax 
would have fewer ripple effects end these 
could be much more easily handled. 

A gasoline tax, Mr. Evans further notes, 
would hit at the point of greatest demand 
elasticity. The average American would find 
it easier to drive his car fewer miles than 
he would to use less heating oil to warm his 
home. 

Mr. Evans’ gasoline-tax figure is 30 cents 
a gallon, which he says would raise at least 
$25 billion a year. This amount, he suggests, 
“could then be redistributed as a $10 billion 
cut in personal income taxes, a $10 billion 
cut In corporate income taxes, and a $5 bil- 
lion increase in spending for mass transit 
and railroads.” 

Once again, no plan is perfect. A gasoline 
tax would be anathema to the American 
Automobile Association and, more seriously, 
could have undesirabie side-effects. But some 
of these effects could at least be minimized. 
Specific aid to victims of a broad petroleum 
tax—which would also raise gasoline prices, 
of course—would be harder to administer. 

In the first place, the private automobile 
is still the least efficient way to move people. 
One step to consider with a straight gasoline 
tax would be to exempt fuel for the buses, 
airplanes and railroads that move people in 
large groups. 

If government wanted to keep the gasoline 
taxes from rippling through the cost of prod- 
ucts it could consider exempting or cutting 
the tax for the trucks that haul the products. 
All of these users would also be hit by the 
broad petroleum tax but in such varying 
degrees and differing ways that the impact 
would be harder to ease. 

A straight gasoline tax obviously hits the 
automobile industry harder than a broad 
petroleum levy. But the industry now suffers 
more from a general recession and the in- 
flated car prices than it does—or would— 
from high fuel costs. Along with everyone 
else, the industry has a lot to lose from an 
energy plan that worsens inflation and 
lengthens the recession. 

Even if there had been no energy crunch, 
the automobile industry would have run into 
a diminishing market. The automobile popu- 
lation of the country has about doubled in 
the past generation, and there simply isn't 
room in our cities and highways for that sort 
of growth to continue forever. 

Chrysler's Lynn Townsend may be overly 
pessimistic when he talks of an immediate 
adjustment to a domestic market of six mil- 
lion cars, but a substantial downward revi- 
sion from the 10 million-plus years of the 
recent past was to be expected. It would have 
been far more comfortable if the change 
could have been spread over four or five years, 
but the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries left us little choice. 

Automobile companies to some extent are 
already involved in mass transportation proj- 
ects and further involvement, possibly with 
government aid and encouragement, seems 
desirable. In any case, though, even 90-cents- 
a-gallon gasoline is not going to eliminate 
private passenger cars. 

The gasoline tax could be phased in grad- 
ually and the results carefully observed. It 
would be far more difficult to moniter the 
broad petroleum levy. 

There is a third energy alternative, of 
course: a complex system of petroleum ra- 
tioning and allocations designed to hold 
prices down while cutting imports. Some law- 
makers, astonishingly enough, seem to think 
that’s the way to go. The government has 
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enough problems without getting involved in 
deciding which driver can drive how many 
miles, 

A gasoline tax is the least-worst approach, 


CONTINUING WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
is the second anniversary of the Paris 
Agreement on “Ending the War and Re- 
storing Peace in Vietnam.” 

Regrettably, the violence and conflict 
have not ended. In fact, a report filed 
today with the Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees, which I serve as chairman, indi- 
cates there has been a massive increase 
in new refugees and war victims in South 
Vietnam during 1974. This last year saw 
close to 600,000 new refugees in South 
Vietnam, a toll that comes close to 
matching some of the worst years of the 
pre-ceasefire war. 

Mr. President, as the subcommittee’s 
report notes, there is no better indica- 
tion that the basic confrontation in Viet- 
nam stands unchanged—and no more 
certain evidence of the continuing war— 
than the statistics on the toll of human 
life the conflict continues to take. The 
Statistics on refugees and civilian war 
casualties reported by the subcommittee 
tell us not only how much the Vietnamese 
people continue to suffer, but also of 
America’s continued involvement in their 
suffering. Although American soldiers 
have left the shores of Vietnam, we con- 
tinue to help finance the materials of 
war. 

Rather than hearing from our Presi- 
dent about military options and a need 
for more scarce tax-payer’s dollars to 
fuel more war, Americans should be 
hearing what our diplomats are doing to 
finally bring peace. 

What we need today is an immediate 
truce in South Vietnam. We need a re- 
turn to the conference table—and a re- 
newal of diplomatic efforts to accom- 
plish the political goals of the ceasefire 
agreements. Our negative policies toward 
Indochina not only contribute to the 
breakdown of the 1973 ceasefire agree- 
ments, but are also short-changing ur- 
gent domestic needs among the American 
people. s 

The President's request for $520 mil- 
lion in supplemental military funds for 
Saigor and Phnom Penh borders on fis- 
cal irresponsibility. This request in- 
creases by over 50 percent what Congress 
has already authorised and appropriated 
for this fiscal year. I think the American 
taxpayer would be shocked to learn that 
the ceasefire war has already cost the 
United States some $7 to $8 billion. 

And it seems that no matter how often 
Congress acts to limit Federal spending 
in Indochina, the administration always 
finds ways to spend more by backdoor fi- 
nancing or supplemental appropriations. 
Congress must finally put an end to this 
senseless spending, for a war most Amer- 
icans no longer support. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
with my colleagues a summary of the 
findings of the Refugee Subcommittee’s 
report, as well as my written preface to 
the report, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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HUMANITARIAN PROBLEMS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
AND CaMBopIA: Two YEARS AFTER THE 
CEASEFIRE 

PREFACE 

(By Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, Chairman) 
January 27, 1975 marks the second anni- 

versary of the Agreement on Ending the War 

and Restoring Peace in Vietnam. 

1973 began with the promise of peace— 
with ceasefire agreements for Vietnam and 
Laos, and the anticipation of a similar agree- 
ment for Cambodia. It also began with gen- 
erous commitments by governments and oth- 
ers to contribute to the post-war rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of the peoples and 
nations of Indochina. With all this in mind, 
in 1973 and 1974 special Study Missions 
traveled to the area in behalf of the Sub- 
committee—with the hope that the Subcom- 
mittee could contribute responsibly to a dis- 
cussion over our country’s future relations 
with Indochina, in the aftermath of war. 
But, as so often in the past, their efforts 
were carried out under the spectre of contin- 
uing violence and warfare, which not only 
served to heighten the agony of a rapidly 
growing number of civilians in the war af- 
fected areas, but which also threatened the 
prospect of ending violence—or at least 
lessening it significantly—under the cease- 
fire agreements. 

And so, for a good share of Indochina, the 
problems in 1973 and 1974 have been less 
about a post-war future, than how to meet 
the daily exigencies of battle, and the grow- 
ing humanitarian needs created by contin- 
uing war. These have also been probiems for 
American policy. And the issue now at hand 
is less about a future peace, than about re- 
cent developments and the present course 
of American policy—especially toward Viet- 
nam. 

In Cambodia, a high level of violence con- 
tinues unabated. Each day of war brings an- 
other day of human suffering. Tragedy is 
piled upon tragedy. As rockets fall upon 
Phnom Penh, and as more artillery is fired 
into the countryside, more civilians become 
casualties or die. More children are orphaned 
or maimed. And more refugees flee devastated 
villages and towns. 

A ceasefire, of course, has never been de- 
clared in Cambodia, so the conflict there is 
at least labeled for what it is—war. In South 
Vietnam, however, an elaborate ceasefire 
mechanism has been constructed, agreed 
upon, and signed—yet the fighting goes on 
and even escalates, as each side competes 
with the other in violating the Paris agree- 
ments. 

As always, the most accurate barometer of 
the level of conflict in the field, is the move- 
ment of refugees and the occurrence of civil- 
ian war casualties. By this measure alone, 
the first year of the ceasefire in Vietnam was 
bad enough. But the second year produced 
a toll of war victims that comes close to 
matching some of the worst years of the pre- 
ceasefire war. New refugees numbered more 
than 594,000. And the total number of civil- 
ians admitted as war-related casualties to 
South Vietnamese hospitals was, by official 
count, at least 43,000. Moreover, the military 
deaths of both sides far surpassed those suf- 
fered by all American servicemen over an 
entire decade of the war. 

All of this is not to denigrate the historic 
importance of the Paris agreements, which 
hopefully still provide a political framework 
for reconciliation in Vietnam, or to under- 
estimate the importance of the very meas- 
urable progress towards reconciliation and 
normality in neighboring Laos, Rather, it is 
to remind us that war continues in many 
parts of Indochina, and that many civilians 
remain pawns in the conflict and continue to 
fall victim to the crossfire of war. 

It is also to remind us that America is still 
involved in Indochina—and the question of 
what the character of this involvement 
should be—still remains an urgent issue be- 
fore the American people. 
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The ceasefire agreements for Vietnam and 
Laos provided the United States with its first 
opportunity in over a decade to reorder our 
priorities in Indochina—to change the char- 
acter of our involvement, to embark on new 
policies, and to practice some lessons from 
the failures and frustrations of the past. 

But clearly, the thinking of a wartime 
bureaucracy, preoccupied with weapons de- 
livery and how to maximize American in- 
fluence and presence, still dominates our 
policies and programs in Indochina—despite 
new conditions, the ceasefire agreements, the 
return of our servicemen and prisoners of 
war, and the hopes of all Americans that 
we were finally disengaging from our heavy 
involvement in Indochina. 

At the expense of vital American interests 
at home and abroad, the new Administra- 
tion continues an old obsession with Indo- 
china. Whatever the reason, there apparently 
remains a determination within the Admin- 
istration to impose its views on the countries 
of the area. And in the absence of any change 
in Vietnam, on American terms, we shall con- 
tinue to fuel a senseless war. 

We are told we have a “moral commitment” 
in Indochina. And we hear officials say that 
if Congress does not provide the amount of 
military and economic aid requested, it will 
be a violation of the “clear understandings” 
the South Vietnamese had from us at the 
time of the ceasefire. 

What “understandings”? And who made 
them? And why are they hidden from Con- 
gress and the American people? 

And what about our “moral commitment”? 
What is so moral about providing vast quan- 
tities of ammunition for Indochina? What 
is so moral about an aid program that places 
a priority on fueling war and keeping a war- 
economy afioat, rather than helping to meet 
the needs of war victims throughout the 
area. 

We have a moral obligation to help accom- 
plish the political goals of the ceasefire agree- 
ments. We have a responsibility to remove 
our assistance to the people of Indochina 
from the political conflict, by channeling it 
through United Nations and other interna- 
tional humanitarian organizations. We have 
a duty to help people, not to buy time for 
governments too weak to support themselves. 

Regrettably, the priority of American 
policy toward Indochina remains with the 
means of war rather than the tools for build- 
ing peace. The President's recent request for 
additional military assistance to Saigon, and 
his suggesting the possibility of new Ameri- 
can military operations, ignores the Paris 
Agreements of 1973 and our responsibility for 
helping to make them work. 

Rather than hearing about military op- 
tions and a need for more ammunition and 
military hardware for more war, Americans 
should be hearing about what our diplomats 
are doing to bring peace. 

The lingering and bloody conflict in Cam- 
bodia deserves better of our diplomacy. The 
breakdown of the ceasefire agreement in Viet- 
nam demands more than belligerent rhetoric 
and new military aid for Saigon. The fragile 
peace in Laos requires our support. And the 
deadlock in our relations with Hanoi must be 
broken. 

As in the past, there is much to be done 
to bring peace and relief to the people and 
countries of Indochina. And there is much 
more our country must do to help. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
I. South Vietnam 

1. Any pretense that the Paris Agreement 
for “Ending the War and Restoring Peace" 
has accomplished what it is entitled, is shat- 
tered by a simple look at official statistics 
on the continuing toll of refugees and civil- 
ian war casualties. The record shows that 
the official monthly average of war-related 
hospital admissions (3,600 each month) is 
the same level as last year, and down only 
slightly from previous years. In fact, the toll 
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since the ceasefire is comparable to the levels 
of 1971 and 1972, peak years of the fighting. 

New refugees continue to flee from the 
conflict in the countryside, reminiscent of 
the worst days of the past. Since the cease- 
fire agreement was signed, an estimated 
1,413,000 refugees were displaced in South 
Vietnam—818,000 in 1973, and 594,000 in 
1974, The cumulative total of refugees dis- 
placed since the war escalated in 1964-65, 
now stands at 11,683,000, as well over half 
of the total population. 

2. Based upon official reports from the 
field, the worst period for refugees during 
1974 was not late in the year, during what 
the Pentagon calls a “dry-season offensive;” 
rather, the greatest number of new refugees 
moved during the months of May-August, 
when escalated military operations were re- 
ported from both sides in the northern and 
central provinces. Some 353,000 new refugees 
were reported displaced during the summer, 
compared to 201,800 during the last months 
of 1974. 

3. The “ceasefire war” raging in South 
Vietnam is clearly as dangerous as the old 
war. When the 1973 and 1974 toll of wounded 
and killed civilians is added to the official 
accounting of military casualties, it totals 
339,822 Vietnamese killed or wounded in two 
years (compared to 56,231 American dead 
over an entire decade of fighting). 

4. Programs for refugee resettlement and 
return to village have come to a halt, and 
1974 was marked more by a feeling of the 
clock-being-turned-back than of “progress” 
in refugee resettlement. 

5. The full extent of the war’s impact upon 
the land and people of Vietnam will perhaps 
never be known, for along with the toll in 
lives and lost limbs, there has also been an 
accompanying toll in the strength and func- 
tioning of societal institutions, 

Once a predominantly rural society, today 
some 65 percent of South Vietnam's popula- 
tion lives in an urbanized setting—mostly in 
a false urban situation, without a sustaining 
economic base. A critical need remains to 
return people to the land. However, South 
Vietnam remains a deficit agricultural area, 
with no prospect of becoming self-sufficient 
as long as there is conflict and no peace in 
the country side. 

A massive social welfare problem has 
emerged in the need to care for orphans, war 
widows, and, for the first time in Vietnam- 
ese history, institutions to care for the 
aged, who normally is cared for in the ex- 
tended family. 

Rehabilitation needs of 178,000 Vietnamese 
physically disabled by the war remain to be 
met. Although some progress has been re- 
ported in providing prosthetic devices to 
80,000 amputees, the long backlog of un- 
treated cases will still not be eliminated for 
2% years, even if the war were to be stopped 
tomorrow. 

6. After over a year of foot-dragging, pro- 
grams for inter-country adoption of Viet- 
namese orphans have now received necessary 
funds. However, a critical problem remains in 
other child welfare programs. Only in recent 
months, after fourteen months delay, have 
Congressionally ear-marked funds for child 
welfare programs, reached voluntary ager.cies 
in the field, and a conference on child wel- 
fare planned in 1973, and and programmed 
for 1974, was convened only this month, on 
January 14, 1975. 

The sums involved in child welfare re- 
main small—some $7.5 milion for 1974, and 
$8.2 million programmed for 1975. Thus, there 
is a continuing need to provide additional 
support for child welfare, and to strengthen 
the capabilities of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare and other indigenous organizations 
to provide services to all children disadvan- 
taged by the war. 

7. Although continued progress is evident 
in the hospital and public health programs 
in South Vietnam, the burden of civilian and 
military casualties continues to out-pace its 
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capacity to treat or to rehabilitate them. 
But while pressure on the medical system 
remains constant, U.S. support for it has 
continued to decline, 

II. Cambodia 

1. In four years of war, Cambodia has be- 
come a nation of refugees. Over half its pop- 
ulation have become refugees, moving from 
the countryside into the city. A desperate sit- 
uation last year has become even more pre- 
carious this year as each new day of war adds 
more refugees to swollen towns and cities 
which offer no shelter and eyen less hope 
Some 1,140,000 refugees are officially regis- 
tered, but the cumulative total refugees is 
close to 3,389,000. 

2. War damage has been extensive, as the 
Cambodian government steadily loses con- 
trol of territory—now claiming less than 
15% under government control. Once a rice- 
rich nation, it now depends upon three- 
quarters of its rice from the United States. 

3. Medical needs are critical. Without the 
presence of medical teams from the Indo- 
china Operational Group of the Internation- 
al Red Cross, the war casualty problem in 
Cambodia would be catastrophic, rather 
than the mere crisis it is today. Nearly 50% 
of the hospital facilities have been destroyed, 
and there is no internal capability or admin- 
istrative capacity to deal with the new med- 
ical burdens created by war—some 7,000 
civilian war casualties each month. There 
remain critical shortages of beds, medical 
supplies and personnel to treat an ever 
growing number of casualties, much less to 
provide rehabilitative services. 

4. The refugees of Cambodia have long 
been ignored. Only this past year—after 
years of inexcusable neglect—have addition- 
al funds and personnel been made available 
for refugee programs within AID and for the 
programs of voluntary agencies. 

5. As in South Vietnam, a serious orphan 
problem has emerged with the war in Cam- 
bodia. Estimates of orphans who have lost 
one or both parents range as high as 250,000. 
The U.S. Embassy estimates that there are 
3,000 to 4,000 orphans who have-no family, 
and are in need of the care of orphanages 
which do not exist. 

6. Nowhere in Indochina is there greater 
urgency to the humanitarian needs of refu- 
gees and war victims, and the highest pri- 
ority must be placed upon increased inter- 
national assistance and American support 
for the programs of the International Red 
Cross and other voluntary agencies. And this 
urgency will remain until diplomacy ends 
the long, entirely senseless war in Cam- 
bodia. 


THE MINNESOTA RIGHT TO READ 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a few minutes today to dis- 
cuss an article I recently read in an issue 
of American Education. It concerns an 
effective reading program instituted in 
Minnesota which is having remarkable 
success in the fight against illiteracy. The 
reading program was initially promoted 
by Gov. Wendell Anderson and the State 
education commissioner. It is a compre- 
hensive plan to combat illiteracy, in- 
tended to encompass both children and 
adults. 

As an overview of the situation, it is 
significant that the national figures for 
illiteracy are proportionally higher than 
those in Minnesota. It is also noteworthy 
that illiteracy rates have not been re- 
duced in the United States in the last 
29 years. Our country ranks with France 
and Belgium as the developed nations 
with the highest illiteracy rate. 

To effectively counter this predica- 
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ment, Governor Anderson has appointed 
a Right to Read Advisory Council to deal 
with illiteracy in Minnesota. Flexibility 
is the watchword for the right to read 
program which the council has estab- 
lished. Its strategy begins with the as- 
sumption that almost every child can 
learn to read, and implicit in the pro- 
gram is the idea that right to read means 
the right to learn how to read, not just 
the right to be taught. Time becomes a 
variable in the Minnesota plan and not a 
constant, so that a teacher remains with 
a child or adult until illiteracy is con- 
quered. According to the program, the 
teacher takes into account that some 
students learn faster than others. 

Right to read in Minnesota is both 
federaliy and State funded and plans 
to achieve the national literacy goals that 
99 percent of students will be literate by 
age 16, and 90 percent of citizens over 
16 will be able to read by 1980. 

As a step in this direction, the Min- 
nesota administered Adult Education Act 
has enabled training for local directors of 
right to read agencies so that literacy 
programs could be established in their 
communities. The result is that approxi- 
mately 1,000 adult tutors have already 
been trained and more than 400 adult 
nonreaders have learned how to read. 

For the Minnesota program it is not 
enough that money is appropriated, but 
that it is administered with as little over- 
lap in services as possible. To quote from 
the article: 

A significant aspect of the Minnesota plan 
is its assumption that local, well-prepared 
leadership in each school district is essential 
to the resolution of reading problems. 


Mr. President, there have been four 
phases of the right to read program over 
approximately 3 years. When phase I be- 
gan in the fall of 1972, it involved 22 local 
school districts, 19 of these public and 3 
nonpublic. Participating were 39,000 K 
through 12 pupils, almost 2,100 teachers, 
and a significant number of adult non- 
readers. The news media worked to foster 
public support and encourage interested 
people to become volunteer tutors. Phase 
II in academic year 1973-74 expanded the 
program to 110 school districts and 55 
nonpublic schools. Phases III and IV dur- 
ing 1974 and 1975 are in the process of 
extending right to read to all remaining 
schools in Minnesota. 

A major aspect of the Minnesota plan 
is that it teams adult nonreaders with 
adult tutors. The reading method used 
was created over 40 years ago and is re- 
sponsible for having instructed between 
69 and 100 million people in different 
areas of the world to read. It has proven 
to develop a rapport between teacher and 
student. 

In addition, conclusive results were 
found when the first phase of the Min- 
nesota program was analyzed to deter- 
mine its effectiveness. 

A reading inventory was administered 
to representative samples of right to read 
and nonparticipating students, and the 
right to read students scored significantly 
higher. 

Mr. President, this important model 
program should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the American Educa- 
tion article be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA’S ALL-OUT DRIVE ON READING 
(By Micheal W. Fedo) 

The impact of the National Right to Read 
effort has been felt in many communities 
around the country in recent years, and 31 
States have put into operation programs in 
selected school districts to prepare leaders 
on reading program development. In Minne- 
sota, where Right to Read is firmly estab- 
lished as the State’s number one educational 
priority, Governor Wendell Anderson and 
State Education Commissioner Howard B. 
Casmey have committed the resources of the 
State Department of Education to the task 
of eliminating functional illiteracy at all 
levels throughout the State by 1980. Thus, 
in Minnesota, Right to Read means that 
parents can take comfort in knowing that 
no stone will be left unturned in making 
sure their children will learn to read in the 
school program. It also means that adult 
nonreaders will be given every chance to 
overcome their depressing handicap. 

Minnesota developed a comprehensive plan 
for meeting its reading needs after taking a 
long and penetrating look at some disturbing 
facts of life within its borders. That such a 
plan was clearly necessary was expressed by 
Hugh Schoephoerster, State Right to Read 
director. “We found upward of 250,000 Min- 
nesotans who had left school after complet- 
ing fewer than eight grades. Many of them 
had either reading disabilities or couldn't 
read at all. Half or our State’s unemployed 
between 16 and 21 are functionally illiterate. 
It has been reported that about one child in 
every eight enrolled in the State’s school has 
a reading problem and is a candidate for 
failure.” 

That national figures for illiteracy are pro- 
portionately higher than these makes Min- 
nesota’s situation no less grievous, “If fewer 
youngsters fail reading in Minnesota than in 
some other States, we're still talking about 
failure,” Dr. Schoephoerster says. “Beyond 
this, literacy levels have not been reduced 
in this country during the last 20 years. As 
a nation, we rank along with France and 
Belgium as the developed nations with the 
highest illiteracy rate.” 

Right to Read in Minnesota began when 
Commissioner Casmey and Governor Ander- 
son agreed that reading had to be made a 
top priority. Governor Anderson challenged 
Minnesota educators when, in December of 
1971, he told them: “As I look at the schools, 
as Governor, as a concerned citizen, as the 
father of three children soon to begin their 
school experiences, one area of instruction 
and one goal stands out as the most critical 
for each chlid. That goal is the ability to 
read. 

“The ability to read is absolutely essential 
to the fulfillment of human potential in 
today’s increasingly complex society. While 
deficiencies in any major subject area can 
be crippling factors, the inability to read is 
overwhelming. Without this skill, the stu- 
dent cannot effectively function in other 
areas of scholastic endeavor, much less hope 
for success in post-school employment or in 
life situations. As educators, you know the 
cruelty of this kind of deficiency for a child 
as he grows older. You know the failure that 
he suffers and the side effects on his behavior 
as he attempts to hide the shame and the 
hurt. 

“I see in a Right to Read program the 
potential for a specific identifiable goal in 
education—a goal which is universally un- 
derstood, which stands out clearly amidst 
the complexities of the many current edu- 
cation endeavors. It can be the rallying point 
for renewed confidence in our schools.” 

The Governor thereupon appointed a 
Right to Read Advisory Council to address 
the illiteracy problem in the State. The 
council, constituted from a cross-section of 
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citizens, adopted the criterion of the US. 
Office of Education’s National Right to Read 
program that functional literacy meant 
being able to read at the fifth-grade level. 
It further took the position that all but 
perhaps one percent of the population can 
be taught to read, and that parents have the 
right to expect that their children will be 
taught to read in school. 

The council determined that drastic re- 
form would be necessary within at least that 
part of the education system that consist- 
ently produces large numbers of function- 
ally illiterate individuals. It felt that reform 
should be comprehensive, to include rural 
and urban, small and large, public and non- 
public schools, all of which needed to be 
served equitably. Nor did it neglect the needs 
of the out-of-school adult nonreader, rec- 
ommending a range of services for this con- 
siderable group. Finally, the council con- 
cluded that whatever the shape of the opera- 
tional plan to attack the State’s reading 
problem, it must have clearly stated objec- 
tives, a broad base of public support, and a 
set target date for completion of the task. 

Perhaps the key to the entire statewide 
reading effort was fashioned when the coun- 
cil established and disseminated a statement 
of “criteria of excellence” in reading pro- 
gram development, detailing 24 functions 
considered essential to the conduct of a 
comprehensive reading program. Acting upon 
the council's recommendations, Commis- 
sioner Casmey initiated action to assure that 
a critical mass of State resources and per- 
sonnel was concentrated on putting those 
functions into action. Toward that end he 
called together members of the State Edu- 
cation Department staff who worked in areas 
affecting reading and formed them into a 
State agency task force with the assignment 
of coordinating their various endeavors to- 
ward the common goal. Such has been the 
progress of the twin efforts of the council 
and the task force that by next year the 
Minnesota plan—which presently involves 
more than 400,000 youngsters, K through 
12—will be in effect in every Right to Read 
school in the State. 

Given the dimensions of the job to be 
done, it is not surprising that considerable 
sums of money are involved. More than $40 
million is being spent annually on reading- 
related programs administered by the State 
agency task force itself, plus the millions 
spent by local school districts for reading in- 
struction. From the very outset, however, a 
first concern of the reading planners was not 
just that dollars were available for the pro- 
gram but that there should be a compre- 
hensive, coordinated strategy for eliminating 
illiteracy. Only then, they felt, could it be 
determined with some degree of accuracy 
how many dollars would be needed to carry 
out their purpose. 

Minnesota's strategy starts with the as- 
sumption that each child can achieve mas- 
tery of reading skills, and implicitly states 
that Right to Read does not mean the right 
to be taught, but rather the right to learn 
how to read. 

Says Dr. Schoephoerster about this ap- 
proach: “A teacher stays with a youngster 
until that youngster has mastered a skill— 
no matter how long it takes. The teacher 
does not leave the child floundering hope- 
lessly behind because he or she didn’t get 
the point at the same time the others did. 
We're talking about making time a variable 
in the instruction process instead of allow- 
ing it to remain a constant. This, of course, 
has implications cutting across the whole 
fabric of teaching in this State. In the short 
run our plan hopes to achieve teaching for 
a mastery of reading, this being a fundamen- 
tal skill required for nearly every subject. 
But if the determination to stick with a child 
until he or she masters a skill is carried to 
its logical conclusion, then classroom fall- 
ure is done away with, for it is reasonable to 
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expect that this practice ultimately would 
extend to each subject a student takes. How 
better could education be humanized than 
to program failure out of existence?” 

This ial kind of perseverance is not to 
be taken lightly, involving as it does enor- 
mous dedication on the part of teachers. 
Nor can they be expected to handle the re- 
sponsibility alone. “The State helps imple- 
ment programs,” says Dr. Schoephoerster, 
“keeps them workable so the teacher isn’t 
physically and emotionally drained. In many 
cases this means providing special assistance, 
particularly through volunteer aides.” 

A guiding principle in this and other as- 
pects of the Minnesota plan is recognition 
of the fact that some students learn faster 
than others. Where the vital skill of reading 
is concerned, school officials now say, “Okay, 
some will get it sooner than others. But all 
will get it. No child will leave school without 
acquiring reading skill.” 

The practical application of that principle 
may be sai to have begun back in 1972 
when Minnesota became one of 11 States 
granted seed money from the Office of Edu- 
cation to determine how its agencies could 
attain national literacy goals. These goals as- 
sert that 99 percent of the students will be 
literate at age 16, and that 90 percent of the 
citizens over 16 will be able to read by 
19890. 

Since that time the Minnesota legislature 
has made important contributions, allocat- 
ing $100,000 to the State Department of Ed- 
ucation in January of last year and recently 
granting another $300,000. These monies 
combined with redirected funds from within 
the State agency and Federal Right to Read 
grant awards are used to carry forth the plan 
of action. This means that the State Is pick- 
ing up three-quarters of the Rights to Read 
cost for fiscal year 1975. In addition to State 
resources, State-administered Federal dol- 
lars were put to work to solve the problem. 
Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act and Title III of the National De- 
fense Education Act provided local school 
districts in the State with incentive grants 
totaling more than $300,000 for the purchase 
of materials and equipment to help indi- 
vidualize instruction. Another $40,000 came 
from ESEA Title V, to finance the initial 
study to determine the impact of the Right 
to Read strategy on student achievement. 
Meanwhile, funds from the State-adminis- 
tered Adult Education Act provided train- 
ing for Right to Read directors in local edu- 
cation agencies to establish and operate an 
adult literacy program in their communi- 
ties—with the result that nearly 1,000 adult 
tutors have been trained and more than 400 
adult nonreaders have learned to read. 

Minnesota officials reiterate, however, that 
& basic consideration is not just that Fed- 
eral monies have been made available—as 
they have in fact been to numerous States 
seeking to establish meaningful Right to 
Read plans—but that such resources be con- 
centrated and coordinated so as to produce 
the greatest possible impact. The focus on 
that kind of effort is illustrated by a recent 
memorandum issued by Jack Hanson, the 
State's director for ESEA Title I (assistance 
for the education of children from low-in- 
come families) which stated if a local Title I 
director's school district was also a Right to 
Read district, the Title I director and Right 
to Read director must jointly agree on how 
Title I money was to be spent for reading 
projects. In short, they were not to work at 
cross purposes, 

As for the day-to-day operation of the pro- 
gram, a local education agency (LEA) seek- 
ing to participate in it must first sign a con- 
tract with the State office stipulating that 
each pupil will be given the competence he 
or she needs, regardless of difficulties, and 
that a reading director will be selected and 
given the authority to achieve that objec- 
tive. The local school board must mean- 
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while have secured approval and a pledge 
of cooperation from the teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs, and have authorized the es- 
tablishment of a local task force, whose rec- 
ommendations it will consider. As the latter 
point indicates, a significant aspect of the 
Minnesota plan is its assumption that local, 
well-prepared leadership in each school dis- 
trict is essential to the resolution of reading 
problems. 

The plan includes four phases over three- 
and-a-half years, and will officially end on 
December 31, 1975. By that time it is ex- 
pected that Right to Read will be ongoing and 
self-perpetuating everywhere in Minnesota. 

The first phase began in the fall of 1972 
when the State invited local school districts 
to participate. Acceptance of that invitation 
carried with it a commitment by the school 
board to the Right to Read concepts, the des- 
ignation of a reading director, and the agree- 
ment to make this director available for a 
30-day training program conducted by the 
State Right to Read staff, followed by six 
months of “on-the-job” development in his 
own school district. 

The training of the local Right to Read di- 
rectors involved some areas they most likely 
never encroached upon during their profes- 
sional preparation for teaching—the organi- 
zation and management of a school district 
program, for example, or the various ways 
that additional instruction time can be gen- 
erated. They were also instructed in the oper- 
ation of Federal programs and the workings 
of the State Department of Education. All 
this without neglecting competence in basic 
reading theory, the organization and admin- 
istration of a reading program, and the skills 
and relationships involved in being a suc- 
cessful change agent. Also, because each lo- 
cal reading director was expected to be thor- 
oughly versed in all aspects of the program, 
a part of the time was set aside for study 
of programs for the disadvantaged, the 
handicapped, the gifted, summer school ef- 
forts, and others. Still another part of the 
training was given over to preparing adminis- 
trative manuals, in-service training materials 
for teachers, and a school district plan of ac- 
tion directed toward the full attainment of 
the “criteria.of excellence.” 

Of the 22 phase I directors trained in that 
first year, eight were subsequently selected 
to serve as regional directors after they had 
completed a year of work in their respective 
school districts. The arrangement called for a 
leave of absence by their local school boards 
of education and employment by the State 
Department of Education, with the assign- 
ment of replicating the training process 
throughout the State. Under the plan the 
local director assumes grass-roots functions 
in starting programs and putting them into 
effect, while the regional directors support 
these local efforts through training and 
counseling. Thus a multiplier effect was in- 
corporated into the Right to Read Opera- 
tion. 

Of the 22 local school units in phase I, 19 
were public school districts, and three were 
nonpublic. Involved were over 39,000 K-12 
pupils, almost 2,100 teachers, and scores of 
adult nonreaders living within the bound- 
aries of each jurisdiction. The news media 
also played a role, particularly in eliciting 
public support for the program and encour- 
aging interested persons to apply as volun- 
teer tutors. 

Phase I, which was largely experimental 
in character, purposefully was kept small, 
50 that it could be more easily managed and 
so that regional directors could get a clue to 
what they might expect in subsequent 
phases. With the basic problems thus ironed 
out, phase II was launched during academic 
year 1973-74 and saw regional directors 
training reading directors in 110 school dis- 
tricts and 55 nonpublic schools. Phases HI 
and IV, through this year and 1975, will in- 
clude all remaining schools in Minnesota. 
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` Marie Struss, a phase II director in the 
‘Wayzata district, describes her duties as 
"getting into program development and a 
‘good deal of inservice training of classroom 
‘teachers. My basic role in to assist all the 
people who have contact with the children, 
and that includes not only teachers but 
parents, aides, volunteers, and all our sub- 
stitutes. In short, I work with anyone who 
might have an influence on a child’s learn- 
‘ing.” 

' The potential of the community in carry- 
ing out such a program is illustrated by 
the case of Shakopee, a southwest suburb 
of Minneapolis and one of the first com- 
munities to implement Right to Read. 
Regional Director Doris Surprenant reports 
that senior citizens and members of civic 
organizations were quick to join parent 
groups in volunteering for service, and some 
volunteer reading tutors were even drawn 
from a nearby State penal institution. 

“Right to Read seemed to bring the en- 
tire community together,” says Shakopee 
superintendent Robert Mayer, “and to get 
people really involved in the schools. Senior 
citizens have constructed word games for 
classroom use, for example, and many 
groups have contributed funds as well as 
services to the project.” While most of the 
volunteers are housewives or senior citizens, 
their ranks also include high school seniors 
who tutor for one or two hours a day, for 
which they receive partial credit in a Fam- 
ily Life course. 

A reading session in a Shakopee first-grade 
classroom may find the teacher in one cor- 
ner with a group of youngsters reading from 
the basic text. Around the room, several 
chilren are playing games similar to Monop- 
oly but designed to help them learn to rec- 
ognize sounds. At a table, a housewife 
volunteer is working with two boys, devel- 
oping word meanings so that soon they may 
be ready to start with the basic text. 

Says Ms. Surprenat from her vantage 
point as regional director, “The children are 
picking up the security that comes from 
knowing they will learn. There's none of the 
pressure they used to feel about having to 
stay even or struggling to catch up.” As a 
sidelight, other teachers say that the chil- 
dren appear to feel no impulse to tease or 
belittle a student who isn’t as far along 
with reading as the others. 

The Right to Read criteria of excellence 
in Minnesota require thorough recordkeep- 
ing on each student, and these records fol- 
low, the students all the way through their 
participation in Right to Read. For some 
that participation may continue into high 
school. Though the assumption is that most 
students will be functionally literate by that 
time, the program can make allowances for 
those who haven't quite gotten there. For 
them the English class becomes a reading 
class, and while they might not tackle 
Shakespeare or Milton, the determination is 
they will not leave school frustrated by the 
lack of the fundamental reading skill. 

While the main thrust of Right to Read 
is at school-age children services to adult 
nonreaders are recognized as being no less 
important. As Governor Anderson said in a 
recent speech, “It is just as tragic to be un- 
able to read if you are 35 or 50 as if you are 
15.” 

Take, for example, Ernie, a Shakopee resi- 
dent in his late 30s, and a first-rate mechanic 
whose boss recently offered him a job as head 
of the shop. Ernie turned the offer down, 
lamely explaining that his wife felt he'd 
be away from home too much of the time. 
The truth was that it pained Ernie to refuse 
this job but he knew he couldn’t handle it 
because he couldn't read. Fortunately the 
boss learned of Ernie’s shortcoming and got 
him into Right to Read where a tutor re- 
ports that he’s overcome the nonreader stig- 
ma and is comfortable in his studies and do- 
ing well, 
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A kindergarten teacher in a Right to Read 
school reports that she was approached by a 
pupil's mother who had a pathetic problem. 
“Please teach me to read,” the woman plead- 
ed. “I’m so ashamed. My little girl has started 
to bring home books and she asks me to read 
them to her and I can’t. I don’t want her to 
know her mother can’t even read children’s 
books.” She was promptly assigned a volun- 
teer tutor and has by now completed her 
basic reading skills. “For the first time,” she 
recently told the teacher, “I feel I’m really 
alive.” 

The practice under the Minnesota plan is 
that tutors teamed up with adult nonreaders 
are also adults, drawn from the local com- 
munity. The method used is that developed 
by missionary-educator Frank Laubach over 
40 years ago, with the lessons relying heavily 
on phonics and picture associations and the 
theme being “Each one, teach one,” which in 
practice establishes a one-to-one relation- 
ship between tutor and nonrea@er. Dr, Lau- 
bach’s method, credited with teaching be- 
tween 60 and 100 million people around the 
world to read, anticipates that rapport will 
develop through friendship and the proper 
use of materials. That such rapport has in 
fact developed in Minnesota is demonstrated 
by the willingness of the adult tutors to pay 
for their own training and to purchase in- 
structional materials out of their own 
pockets. 

While a program committed to excellence 
is inherently applaudable, the test is whether 
it gets results. Phase I of the Minnesota plan 
has been recently analyzed by a professional 
evaluation team, with interesting results. In 
the evaluation, a random sample of students 
in both Right to Read and nonparticipating 
classes was administered a Prescriptive Read- 
ing Inventory (PRI), a “criterion referenced 
test" which measured attainment of 90 skill- 
related objectives rather than each student's 
achievement against that of the others. In 
terms of such skills as recognition of sounds 
and symbols, phonic analysis, structural 
analysis, translation, literal comprehension, 
interpretative comprehension, and critical 
comprehension, the Right to Read students 
scored significantly higher than those from 
nonparticipating classrooms. 

“We're convinced that Right to Read 
works,” states Commissioner Casmey. So are 
hundreds of teachers, administrators, and 
parents, to say nothing of the students—the 
eighth-grader who had once threatened to 
drop out of school because he couldn't read, 
for example, or the draftsman who used to 
have to get help from his wife every time he 
came across instructions he couldn’t de- 
cipher, Right to Read is tangibly meaningful 
in their lives, and in the lives of thousands 
of others who are breaking free of the 
shackles of illiteracy. 


RESEARCH AND THE QUEST FOR 
CLEAN WATER 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I feel 
that I must again convey to the Members 
of the body my concern for the research 
program which is being conducted as 
part of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. The Water Pollution Control 
Federation has an excellent position 
paper entitled “Research and the Quest 
for Clean Water” which I believe high- 
lights many of these problems. Due to 
the length of this article, I am not en- 
closing it in its entirety, but I am, in- 
stead, highlighting certain aspects. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
this report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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EXCERPTS FROM RESEARCH AND THE QUEST FOR 
CLEAN WATER 


The decade of the 70's was inaugurated by 
a rising global concern for environmental 
quality. Within many nations, this concern 
has been translated into landmark legisla- 
tion designed to protect and enhance the 
quality of the environment. 

The 1972 amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (Pub. L. 92-500) repre- 
sents part of the United States’ response to 
this world-wide concern for the environ- 
ment, In establishing the ambitious goal of 
restoring the chemical, physical and biologi- 
cal integrity of the nation’s waters, Pub. L. 
92-500 pinned a large part of its hopes for 
success on an aggressive, far-reaching re- 
search program. 

This statement of research needs is based 
on the growing conviction of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Federation, which comprises 
23,000 public officials, scientists, professional 
engineers, and treatment plant operators and 
managers, that the nation and the objectives 
of Pub. L. 92-500 are being poorly served by 
present water pollution control research ef- 
forts. The Federation has felt an increasing 
need to call on its broad-based technical 
expertise to provide a concise discussion of 
those problems requiring urgent attention if 
the nation’s pursuit of clean water is to have 
a chance of success, Although this statement 
of research needs has chosen Pub. L. 92-500 
as a convenient focal point, it bears noting 
that the global character of water pollution 
gives this listing of research requirements 
an international applicability that varies 
only in some of its particulars. 

The Federation’s sense of urgency over the 
state of water pollution control research has 
its origin in the convergence of conflicting 
social demands on our water resources. On 
one side, population and economic growth 
have made increasing demands on the water- 
ways to carry off the by-products of our afflu- 
ent, industrialized society. On the other side, 
citizens have been demanding improvements 
in water quality for public health, recrea- 
tional, commercial, and aesthetic reasons, 
Since availability of water is finite, the con- 
vergence of these conflicting social demands 
presents a critical challenge in reconciling 
these environmental and economic demands. 
The ingredients of such a reconciliation in- 
clude: (1) development of analytical tools 
for measuring and assessing the problem; (2) 
development of improved and more cost-ef- 
fective treatment technologies; (3) develop- 
ment of enviromentally more acceptable 
methods of disposing of pollutants removed 
from our waters; and (4) development of 
Management policies that assure optimum 
and equitable implementation of control 
strategies. 

Unfortunately, the technical and analyt- 
ical tools available for this reconciliation are 
severely limited. Although substantial tech- 
nological progress has been made over the 
years, achieving the full range of the nation's 
commitment to clean water requires con- 
tinued advances and new approaches. The 
purpose of this document is to identify rep- 
resentative technical and analytical short- 
comings and to indicate where research ad- 
vances are needed. With the passage of Pub. 
L. 92-500 the American public established 
its financial and emotional commitment to 
clean water; it is now time for the scientific 
and technical community to fashion the ad- 
ditional tools needed to honor this com- 
mitment. » : 

It is also worth stressing that any failure 
to close the gap between the nation's finan- 
cial and emotional commitment to clean wa- 
ter, and the availability of technological tools 
to do the job poses several hazards. One pos- 
sibillty is that the expense and inadequacy 
sometimes associated with today’s approaches 
may cause second thoughts about water pol- 
lution control efforts. The public and private 
sectors today are spending billions of dollars 
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annually on treatment facilities, many of 
which are not cost-effective and often are In- 
capable of effecting levels of pollutant re- 
moval that protect our waterways. A failure 
of today’s massive capital outlays to bring 
desired results could lead to retrenchment. 

A second possibility is that the high cost 
and difficulty of the task will lead to endorse- 
ment of seemingly attractive solutions with- 
out considering their full side effects. The 
Federation has recently issued policy state- 
ments warning of the potential risks with 
regard to the movement of toxicants and 
viruses associated with land disposal and 
water reuse. Water reuse and land disposal 
techniques are often endorsed as possible 
solutions without sustained scientifc 
scrutiny. 

Given this compelling case for an ambi- 
tious national research program, the Fed- 
eration has viewed with dismay the apparent 
lack of direction in and shortsighted cost- 
cutting of the federal research program. Pol- 
icy makers have apparently ignored the fact 
that the increased demands on the nation’s 
finite water supply from economic growth 
and the quest for environmental quality have 
ushered in a new era in water pollution con- 
trol. The nation can no longer afford to rest 
on its laurels if it hopes to have continued 
growth accompanied by environmental qual- 
ity. The contention often made by policy 
makers that technology is available, and need 
only be applied, is only partially true, and is 
actually harmful because it serves to induce 
® sense of complacency unwarranted by the 
facts. Dispelling this complacency is one of 
the goals of this document. 

The new era brought on by Pub. L. 92-500 
demands a fresh look at the entire structure 
of water pollution control technology. Needed 
advances will not come from minor tinker- 
ing with existing treatment practices. In- 
stead, major revisions and innovations are 
needed throughout the entire framework of 
the nation’s water pollution control effort. 
From the scientific basics of analyzing and 
treating contaminants to the more subjective 
realm of policy formulation and implementa- 
tion, water pollution control programs need 
to be revamped. The framework of this paper 
will be to first examine research needs with 
regard to analytical techniques, and then 
proceed sequentially to discuss wastewater 
treatment, assessment of environmental ef- 
fects, and finally, management strategies. 


1. ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 


Fundamental to any water pollution con- 
trol effort is the availability of adequate 
analytical tests for measuring water quality. 
Unfortunately, the type of data needed for 
current programs often is beyond the capabil- 
ities of existing analytical techniques. The 
need for advanced analytical methodology ap- 
plies jointly to chemical, biological and phys- 
ical parameters in the following areas: 

Levels of Contaminants. 

Nature of Contaminants. 

Transport and Transformation of Contami- 
nants. 

Interaction and Effects of Contaminants. 

Reliability of Measurements. 

Rapid and Inexpensive Real Time Data 
Acquisition. 

The need for advanced analytical methods 
has many ramifications. More emphasis is 
needed on the development of simplified and 
multiparameter techniques that save time 
and money. New and improved tests are also 
needed for determining the nature and 
amount of contaminants, particularly tests 
which would be capable of providing reliable 
data at extremely low concentrations. .. . 

Chemical characteristics. Specific informa- 
tion is needed on the exact chemical nature 
of substances emanating from wastewater 
treatment plants. To date, the specific nature 
of trace complex organic substances, many of 
which are non-biodegradable, that persist in 
wastewaters remains unknown. Such com- 
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pounds pose a spectrum of problems, ranging 
from acute or chronic toxicity to taste and 
odor nuisances, in down stream receiving 
water or ground water supplies. These prob- 
lems may result either directly from the or- 
ganic compound itself, or indirectly through 
conversion to other chemical species by re- 
action with other compounds such as the 
disinfection agents chlorine and ozone. 

The issue of clearly distinguishing organic 
species is integrally tied to the concern over 
and measurement of heavy metals. Not only 
are many of the analytical questions concern- 
ing speciation and transport similar but 
also the nature of their interaction with or- 
ganic compounds must be determined if the 
health and environmental effects of low lead, 
cadmium, mercury, and and other metals 
are to be identified. .. . 

Biological characteristics. Waterborne dis- 
ease outbreaks associated with drinking wa- 
ter, aquatic recreation, and the consump- 
tion of seafoods may often have their origin 
in the discharge of treated or untreated do- 
mestic wastewaters, and continue to occur 
in the United States and elsewhere... . 

Much of the ignorance with regard to 
viruses stems from the continuing need for 
a reliable method of concentration and enu- 
meration. After the development of an ac- 
ceptable methodology, there will be a need 
to study the removal and inactivation of 
viruses by treatment processes, including 
disinfection. ... 

Physical characteristics. The measurement 
of physical parameters, such as suspended 
solids, is currently the most developed area 
of wastewater analysis. However, with the 
exception of temperature, these measure- 
ments are generally non-specific, and yield 
only gross response parameters. To a large 
extent, this reliance on non-specific physical 
measurements has evolved because of the 
lack of reliable and rapid chemical and bio- 
chemical tests noted in the preceding sec- 
tions. 

2. WASTEWATER TREATMENT 

The entire cycle of municipal and indus- 
trial wastewater treatment, from collection 
through disposal of residual sludges, pre- 
sents an area ripe for further research. Ex- 
isting technology has been successful in 
eliminating water-borne disease epidemics 
such as typhoid fever. However, it remains 
inadequate for protecting existing water 
quality already badly degraded in some areas 
against the pressures of economic and popu- 
lation growth, let alone satisfying the pub- 
lic’s desire for cleaner water. The cost of 
meeting the full panoply of the legal stand- 
ards now approaches $350 billion. Improv- 
ing the cost-effectiveness of treatment has 
itself become a fertile field for investigation. 
The entire treatment area demands fresh in- 
sights, particularly in the following areas: 

Improved Systems Integration. 

Real Time Process Control. 

Design Performance Correlation. 

Reclamation and Reuse. 

Energy Conservation and Environmental 
Effects, 

It should be stressed that these research 
needs apply to the entire treatment sequence 
of collection, treatment, and residual dis- 
posal. 

Collection Systems. The proper design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of sewerage sys- 
tems are important elements in the overall 
efficiency of a water pollution control sys- 
tem. More information is needed in areas 
such as pipe joining materials, bedding in- 
spection techniques, inexpensive methods for 
controlling roots in sewers, and the value of 
using long lengths of pipe versus short sec- 
tions. Existing information indicates that a 
large percentage of waste-water eventually 
reaching treatment plants originates as in- 
filtration of highly varying quality. Signifi- 
cant improvements in treatment plant oper- 
ation may be achievable by reducing or 
eliminating infiltration into wastewater col- 
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lection systems. A great deal of research and 
demonstration has been performed in the 
past ten years, but the problem of quanti- 
fication and reduction of pollution from 
either combined or separate storm water col- 
lection systems still continues. Information 
on the composition of urban and agricul- 
tural runoff and its effect on the environ- 
ment is extremely limited. 

Non-point sources (in contrast to point 
sources) have recently drawn the attention 
of many investigators, and are now recog- 
nized as significant contributors to pollu- 
tion, Since they are presently uncontrolied, 
and subject to severe seasonal and other 
short term fluctuations, they represent a 
unique challenge, a challenge that must be 
met if water quality goals are to be met. 
Meeting the challenge, however, requires in- 
formation, and until the information base 
is vastly improved in this area, positive reg- 
ulatory action will be very difficult. 

Contaminant Removal. The critical task 
in any treatment cycle is the removal of 
contaminants. The purpose of well-planned 
collection systems is to transport wastes to 
treatment facilities for treatment. But this 
planning will be for naught if the treat- 
ment facility fails to remove the contami- 
nants. 

Municipal Systems. Research is needed to 
specifically determine if the efficiency, relia- 
bility, and economics of existing municipal 
treatment plants can be improved and what 
administrative and technological changes 
should be made to implement these improve- 
ments. The development and use of continu- 
ous monitoring systems, diagnostic methods 
of evaluating plant performance, and new 
design or performance parameters must be 
emphasized. 

All too often a wastewater treatment plant 
receives little attention after it is designed, 
constructed, and put into operation. The 
performance of treatment plants is rarely 
analyzed in a systematic manner to generate 
information that could be helpful in design- 
ing, constructing, and operating new plants. 
Such 2 systematic approach is presently hin- 
dered by the unavailablity of a standard 
method for comparing actual plant perform- 
ance with design specifications, A “diagnos- 
tic” method or other well-defined means of 
analyzing plant performance is lacking... . 

Implicit in this discussion of improving 
treatment processes is the need for cost- 
effectiveness. Many sophisticated processes 
for removing contaminants would present 
extreme cost problems if widely employed. To 
say, as many critics of water pollution con- 
trol research do, that technology is readily 
available to provide higher levels of treat- 
ment is to ignore the fact that processes that 
are too expensive to be widely employed can 
hardly be said to be readily available. Aflu- 
ence has its Hmits, and the costs of some new 
treatment technologies may approach these 
limits. ... 

Industrial Systems. Industry is having 
particular difficulty complying with the 
standards established under Pub. L. 92-500. 
Many of the observations made regarding re- 
search needs associated with municipal 
wastewaters and sludges apply equally to in- 
dustrial wastes. Very often, however, indus- 
tries are confronted with more severe toxicity 
problems, for example, wastewaters with ex- 
cessive amounts of heavy metals such as lead, 
hexavalent chromium and mercury, all of 
which merit special attention. In this respect, 
many industries are still faced with the de- 
velopment of more economical, efficient 
treatment systems. Further, more efficient 
methods of treating specific industrial wastes 
are needed, such as those containing prohibi- 
tive concentrations of sulfates or nitrates. ... 

Special Systems. Septic tanks continue to 
provide treatment for a significant portion 
of the nation’s households, small commercial 
enterprises, highway rest areas, and motels. 
In fact, the homes of 40 million Americans 
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are still served by septic tanks. While it is 
generally conceded that their use poses en- 
vironmental and public health management 
problems for local communities, it must be 
admitted that often they present the only 
alternative to no treatment at all. What is 
needed are working criteria for when septic 
tanks are acceptable or when their disad- 
vantages should rule out their use. However, 
the continued use of septic tanks is assured, 
and thus their operation and design could 
benefit from additional scrutiny. The same 
is true of the chemical systems used by pleas- 
ure boats and some isolated commercial es- 
tablishments. Reliability and the production 
of disinfected, nutrient-free effluent are two 
areas deserving attention. There is also need 
for a procedure to indicate how well these 
specialized systems are functioning. Such 
systems represent a prime example of where 
small incremental research efforts promise 
major returns. 

Ultimate Residue Management. The grow- 
ing problem of the disposal of increasing 
quantities of treatment residues is one result 
of success in other portions of the treatment 
cycle. Better collection and contaminant re- 
moval systems mean more residues. Further- 
more, as contaminant removal techniques 
become more permeated with heavy metals, 
organic matter, nutrients, and viruses. This 
problem is particularly acute for industries 
that carry the major burden of reducing the 
discharge of heavy metals. Thus, in the last 
analysis, the new era of water pollution con- 
trol entails not a final solution of today’s 
problems, but a trading of water pollution 
problems for the problem of growing quanti- 
ties of highly polluted sludges, solids, and 
brines. It should be noted that while the 
focus here is on residues from municipal and 
industrial wastewaters, this is but part of the 
larger issue of residue management, with 
other components in the areas of solid waste 
and residues from air pollution control ef- 
forts. To a large extent, the public’s quest for 
improved environmental quality will eventu- 
ally involve the development of new tech- 
nology to handle the residues generated by 
the clean-up effort. ... 

ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


The ultimate objective of a wastewater 
treatment cycle, from collection to residue 
disposal, is protection of public health and 
the integrity of the environment. For pur- 
poses of simplicity (to avoid a potentially 
endless list of specific problem areas) con- 
cerns in this area can be placed under the 
broad categories of ecological ocffects, aes- 
thetic effects, and public health effects. 

Admittedly, an individual agent or an 
event which places stresses on the environ- 
ment usually cannot be confined to one of 
these categories. Despite this shortcoming, 
they provide us a convenient framework for 
considering these complex areas, 

Ecological Effects. It is incumbent upon 
those in the water pollution control field to 
gain a greater understanding of the differ- 
ing consequences of discharges from point 
and nonpoint sources. A given total mass 
flow into a particular system may have en- 
tirely different results depending on whether 
the inflow is from a point discharge or from 
diffuse nonpoint sources. Such considerations 
also determine to a large extent the feasi- 
bility of treatment and control strategies. 
An example of this need to distinguish be- 
tween the different sources of a contaminant 
is the phosphorous control issue. In cases 
where nonpoint sources are the major source 
of phosphorus for algae growth in a fresh 
water body, the removal of phosphorus from 
municipal wastewaters may be an expensive 
and futile gesture. Also, where algae growth 
is prevented by a lack of light penetration, 
phosphorus removal again would be un- 
necessary. These examples serve to point out 
the need for fully evaluating an environ- 
mental system and its problems to insure 
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that control strategies are not only success- 
ful, but do not squander precious resources. 

Aesthetic Effects. Aesthetic effects generally 
accompany any ecological changes. The prin- 
cipal question is whether these aesthetic im- 
pacts should be ameliorated or simply be 
tolerated as an inevitable cost of an indus- 
trialized society. This is basically a cost- 
benefit question that demands economic and 
sociological research to generate informa- 
tion, The present state of the art is quite 
primitive. Economic impacts can be com- 
puted readily for shell fish and commercial 
and sports fishing industries, but aesthetic 
impacts, because of their subjective nature, 
remain largely unquantified. Because of this, 
they are often ignored in cost-benefit cal- 
culations, an oversight that demands redress. 

Public Health Effects. Public health effects 
are more identifiable than either ecological 
or aesthetic effects but have been studied in 
the past only in terms of direct or acute 
effects. Recent work on the biological ac- 
cumulation, transformation, and magnifica- 
tion of such contaminants as pesticides, 
heavy metals, and plasticizers has opened up 
entirely new areas of concern, The long-term 
chronic effects of low levels of chemical pol- 
lutants in conjunction with natural and 
wastewater treatment chemicals and disease 
producing agents remains largely an un- 
known area of significant concern. Water re- 
use, land disposal (wastewater and sludges) 
and ground water recharge all have served 
to highlight the fact that our continued 
ignorance in this area carries potential risks. 
Furthermore, not only must the health ef- 
fects of these substances be studied, but 
their impact upon aquatic species must also 
be assessed, With respect to human health, 
the greater exposure of wastewater control 
personnel to many pollutants remains a 
largely ignored area of research. 

It bears emphasis that reuse is not mere- 
ly a future option under consideration. Both 
direct and indirect reuse are being employed 
as man’s need for water out-strips available 
supplies. The question is not whether reuse 
will be employed, but, as with land disposal, 
whether it will be employed in a manner 
that does not imperil public health and the 
environment. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL MANAGEMENT 


In its broadest sense, water pollution con- 
trol is a problem in public policy determina- 
tion. As such it is a proper area for research 
in law, economics, sociology, systems analysis 
and modeling, and other disciplines related 
to decision making. Although research of 
this type has already proven valuable in solv- 
ing pollution control problems, perhaps its 
greatest impact has been in uncovering and 
emphasizing areas in which further work is 
needed. It is important to note that there 
are two distinct kinds of research needs 
related to public policy: 

Policy Formulation. 

Technological and Socioeconomic Relation- 
ships in Policy. 

Just as today’s analytical techniques, 
treatment methodologies, and assessment 
capabilities all need upgrading to meet the 
challenge of higher expectations, so do cur- 
rent techniques for policy formulation need 
improving to deal with the complex and mul- 
tiple social objectives associated with water 
quality systems. ... 

CONCLUSION 

The new era inaugurated in the United 
States with the enactment of Pub. L. 92-500, 
and in other countries of the world with 
similar legislation, poses a variety of chal- 
lenges for those in the water pollution con- 
trol field. Unfortunately, the technological 
and analytical tools presently available to 
respond to these challenges are limited, The 
analysis and treatment of the complex or- 
ganic and heavy metal compounds that have 
appeared since World War II continue to 
present extreme difficulties. The ability to 
conceptually handle viruses ts primitive at 
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best. Today’s treatment technologies on 
which the private and public sectors are 
spending billions of dollars annually are ex- 
pensive and often incapable of effecting levels 
of pollutant removal that protect water qual- 
ity. Sludge disposal continues to be the 
Achilles’ heel of the treatment cycle as mu- 
nicipalities have increasing difficulty in dis- 
posing of growing mounds of sludge in an 
environmentally acceptable manner. 

This backdrop of growing problems and 
new challenges serves to bring us full circle 
to the original concern that is the funda- 
mental reason for this paper—the woeful in- 
adequacy of the present federal research ef- 
fort. Municipal wastewater treatment tech- 
nology offers an example. Today, spending for 
municipal technology research is one-third 
of what was being spent in 1967. For sludge 
disposal alone, which many municipalities 
rank as their top priority in water pollution 
control, funding has declined from $2.6 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1968 to $668,000 in fiscal 
year 1973, The fact that almost 40 percent 
of the cost of municipal wastewater treat- 
ment lies in sludge handling and disposal 
costs, and the fact that cost-effective tech- 
niques are still unavailable makes such cuts 
ill-advised. 

According to the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s own estimates, it will take 30 years 
at current research funding levels to reach 
program objectives that Pub. L, 92-500 en- 
visions being completed by the latter part 
of this decade. Furthermore, the disparity 
between funding and goals does not account 
for new problems that may come to the fore 
that could make priority claims on future 
research dollars. 

The Federation believes that it is not un- 
reasonable to contend that the limited pres- 
ent federal research effort in water pollution 
control represents little more than a surren- 
der with regard to the nation’s goal of clean 
water. 


ATTACKING THE DOUBLE-TROUBLE 
OF INFLATION AND RECESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
have been many prescriptions offered to 
deal with our inflation and recession. 
Some would emphasize the use of fiscal 
policy to the exclusion of monetary pol- 
icy. President Ford appears to be in this 
camp. Others would emphasize the use 
of both monetary and fiscal policy tvols, 
excluding direct efforts to stimulate pub- 
lic service employment or expand unem- 
ployment benefits. Wall Street laissez 
faire economists are the leaders in this 
camp. 

It is a mistake, however, to lump all 
business-oriented policy groups to the 
side of advocating little direct interven- 
tion in the economy beyond fiscal and 
monetary policy initiatives. There are 
many nominally conservative analysts 
who recognize the seriousness of our eco- 
nomic predicament and that only direct, 
major government intervention can re- 
duce our inflation and unemployment 
quickly. Monetary and fiscal policy must 
be utilized, yes. But they work relatively 
slowly. They must be supplemented by 
additional public service employment, 
and unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, by direct credit allocation to hous- 
ing and other hard-pressed industries, 
and by imaginative efforts to end the 
price-wage spiral. 

Philip M. Klutznick, chairman of the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
business-oriented Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has strongly made 
the point that traditional monetary and 
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fiscal policy prescriptions are inadequate 
to quickly deal with our double troubles 
of inflation and unemployment. In a re- 
cent speech, he outlined his prescription 
for solving these problems. His speech is 
worthy of attention because of the broad 
scope of his proposed remedies and be- 
cause they are much more extensive and, 
to my mind, appropriate than those of- 
fered last week by President Ford. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Klutznick’s speech, en- 
titled, “Attacking the Double-Trouble of 
Inflation and Recession,” presented on 
January 9, 1975, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTACKING THE DOUBLE-TROUBLE OF 
INFLATION AND RECESSION 

Mr Chairman, fellow trustees, ladies and 
gentlemen, 

It is not customary for the chairman of 
the Research and Policy Committee to make 
a public address on the state of the economy. 
I do so at the urging of CED leaders who 
feel that we especially cannot be silent when 
the nation faces a deteriorating economy, 
with all the risks and penalties that implies. 
However, before I turn to today’s challenges, 
it is appropriate to remind ourselves that 
we still “stand on the shoulders of yester- 
day.” Wistfully, I wish that more of the 
splendid advice contained in relatively re- 
cent CED policy statements had been gener- 
ally understood and particularly applied in 
a@ timely fashion. I refer especially to “Fiscal 
and Monetary Polices for Steady Economic 
Growth” (1969), “Further Weapons Against 
Inflation” (1970), and the Collado Emergency 
Panel which in 1972 produced “High Unem- 
ployment Without Inflation.” 

But, even good memories cannot substitute 
for present needs for action. We have several 
subcommittees working on the new genera- 
tion of economic problems—the “new infla- 
tion”, the scarcity of capital, the interna- 
tional oil crisis and its financial implications 
and a number of others. Those panels are 
moving forward in the acceptable CED proc- 
ess. But, they are delving into some of the 
toughest problems that this country has 
faced in decades. The work of these subcom- 
mittees will take time. I am reminded of the 
advice of my late and dear friend, Adlai 
Stevenson, who said: “A wise man does not 
try to hurry history.” 

While it is not the habit of Research and 
Policy Committee chairmen to speak out 
in this way, it is not exactly unprecedented, 
either. The roster of my illustrious predeces- 
sors, going back more than thirty years, is 
the best evidence—men like Ralph Flanders, 
Ray Rubicam, and Phil Reed—Marion Fol- 
som, Meyer Kestnbaum, and Ted Houser— 
Prazar Wilde, Ted Yntema, and Pete Collado. 
These men never hesitated to speak out when 
the occasion demanded it. In my own way I 
will try to honor that tradition. 

My purpose is not to sound an alarm. We 
are not yet in a state of emergency. It would 
be a mistake to pretend we are. Ill-conceived 
policies of panic could serve only to deepen 
our uncomfortable predicament. 

Yet, to be complacent and ignore the dan- 
ger signals is to refuse to recognize a phenom- 
enon unknown in peacetime history. Price 
rises brought us in November to the largest 
twelve-month increase since September 
1947—a whopping 12.6 percent! At the same 
time, production fell, and the rate of unem- 
ployment has just reached the highest level 
in fourteen years. Recession now shares with 
inflation the dubious role of public enemy 
number one. 

The policy debate in Washington and 
around the nation has provided us the usual 
surfeit of catch-phrases and cliches but as 
yet little in the way of an acceptabie and 
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meaningful response to a complex and un- 
yielding economic dilemma. Meanwhile, back 
at the controls, the engineers have been run- 
ning the engines of stabilization in reverse: 
in a period of recession they have reduced the 
real money supply while pursuing an increas- 
ingly restrictive fiscal policy. 

In Talmudic fashion, we argue over which 
is worse, an inflation or a recession, and 
which is best, a tax increase or a tax cut. 
Policies designed to deal with one set of prob- 
lems may serve only to exacerbate another. 
We need to unlock the conundrum of simul- 
taneous inflation and recession. But to do so, 
we are turning instinctively—almost nostal- 
gically—to past policies and precedents. Past 
experience can be helpful only if we have 
the courage to adapt that experience inso- 
far as it applies to new and strange circum- 
stances. “Don’t look back,” Satchel Paige 
used to tell his teammates on the Cleveland 
Indians, “because something may be gaining 
on you.” While we are looking behind us to 
find answers, inflation and recession are gain- 
ing on us. The retired person whose fixed in- 
come is withering away from inflation 
won't—and shouldn’t—accept inflation as 
the price he must pay in order to put his 
son back to work on the assembiy line. Nor 
should his son accept a lay-off with the 
cheery confidence that in his small way he 
is helping his parent get an extra meal. 

Our problems are not insurmountable, but 
their solutions will require us to break out of 
the mold of traditional economic thinking. 
Our greatest challenge is an intellectual chal- 
lenge—it is to understand some of the basic 
changes that have recently taken place in our 
economy, and to find new and creative ways 
to meet new conditions. 

Let_me cite a few examples: 

1. The discipline of fized exchange rates, 
which was the foundation of international 
economics jor more than a century, has dis- 
appeared. Ill-conceived and mismanaged 
economic policies at home can still inflict 
damage on our economic relations abroad, but 
we no longer have to take the medicine of 
higher unemployment to remedy our balance 
of payments deficits. 

2. Within a decade, the chronic surpluses 
of U.S. farm products have given way to in- 
termittent scarcities and depleted reserves. 
The result has been surging prices in farm 
and food products and a steep climb in the 
consumer price index. Labor costs and prices 
on both farm and nonfarm goods rise, in 
turn, to keep pace. Unless we choose to go 
hungry, we all become victims of an inflation 
ratchet that moves continually upward. U.S. 
policy makers either fail to recognize these 
changes or in some quarters seem to embrace 
them. 

3. The era of cheap and abundant energy 
has ended in the United States, just as it has 
among all consuming nations. This country, 
which depends on imports for less than two- 
fifths of its oil—or about one-sixth of its 
total energy stipply—is seemingly at the 
mercy of OPEC, a price-fixing cartel. We have 
yet to comprehend fully this cartel’s power 
or the price and income consequences of it. 
I suspect that OPEC itself is only beginning 
to realize the dire potentials implicit in this 
revolutionary situation. If the price of OPEC 
oil remains at the present level, many coun- 
tries face the prospect of continuing eco- 
nomic decline. 

For every major supply shortage—whether 
in farm products, energy and raw materials, 
or in credit and capital—we have relied all 
too heavily on the automatic mechanism 
of rising prices to expand supply or dampen 
demand. We have all but forgotten that it 
is possible to offset rising prices in one area 
by reducing prices in another—or that supply 
bottlenecks can be corrected, or that the 
tax system can provide important incentives 
to bolstering supply in many areas; or that 
negotiation between producer and consumer 
can produce some sanity. 

4. Economic policy has become excessively 
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addicted to manipulation of the money 
supply as the principal instrument of eco- 
nomic stabilization. In 1972 and 1973, when 
we needed fiscal and monetary restraint, the 
high employment budget, corrected for in- 
fiation according to the CED rule, ran large 
annual deficits and we poured money into 
the economy as if it were going out of style. 
Then, we tightened up again, but we tight- 
ened up too much. Few realize that in real 
terms the money supply has been falling. So 
now all eyes are on the Fed to see how far 
it will go in loosening things up once more. 
Our commercial banking system has been 
operating like yo-yos with interest rates 
climbing up at a dizzy pace and then be- 
ginning the inevitable slide down. At best, 
monetary policy is both inequitable and in- 
adequate as a stabilization instrument. A 
few reasons are apparent: 

The Federal Reserve does not have enough 
power over the banking system or a good 
enough statistical basis for exercising the 
appropriate degree of monetary control; 

Excessive and unequal pressures of mone- 
tary restraint and climbing interest rates 
have hit hardest at housing, public utilities, 
municipalities, and small businesses; 

Some of the escape hatches which moder- 
ated monetary restraint in earlier years have 
long since been closed, While the Treasury 
can still count on a Federal Reserve bailout 
when it has to borrow, the private sector has 
no lender of last resort in a liquidity crisis. 
There is no equivalent of the RFC (Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation) and no long- 
er an ultimate source of credit at the 13(b) 
window of the Federal Reserve; 

A special Act of Congress is necessary to 
handle a major financial crisis in the private 
sector. Even then, only a monumental calam- 
ity involving a giant corporation is likely 
to attract attention. Small and growing busi- 
nesses must either find big partners, struggle 
against huge odds or go under; 

Selective credit controls, except for stock 
market credit, are no longer used, even if 
available; 

Selective credit allocations, except when 
used for farms and periodically for mort- 
gages, are no longer part of the government's 
monetary operations; and 

The world money markets have become 
dominated by OPEC's vast financial sur- 
pluses. Last year these were running at about 
$65 billion. We have yet to find an effective 
way to recycle enough of these funds into 
long-term capital investments in the United 
States—for energy programs or for other 
programs which have heavy capital require- 
ments. 

In view of these weaknesses and limitations 
in monetary policy, debate that is solely 
focused on whether to expand the money 
supply by 6, or 8, or 10 percent really misses 
the point. 

Finally, I want to mention a most perplex- 
ing and troublesome phenomenon. 

5. The government has not devised ade- 
quate means to stop the leap-frogging of 
wages and prices. It is difficult to fault a 
labor leader who seeks higher wage levels to 
compensate for declining purchasing power, 
just as it is difficult to fault a business leader 
who seeks higher prices to maintain profit 
levels in an era of surging costs. Wage and 
price policies—or eyen more extensive direct 
controls—are not likely to work very well or 
very long. But the expectation that the gov- 
ernment will impose such controls has al- 
ready accelerated and magnified both wage 
and price increases. And how to stop it? No 
one wants to get caught with his wages 
down—or his prices down. But, because of 
this, our price indexes reflect not only the 
reality of inflation but the great expecta- 
tions of an inflation to come. 

In this brief and inadequate examination 
of the changes that have taken place in our 
economic system in the past years, and some 
of the new rules and conditions under which 
our economy now operates, the message is 
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clear that we can no longer rely instinctively 
on only the policies of the past. After a long 
night of revelry and excess, Rip Van Winkle 
went to sleep for twenty years, and when he 
awoke, he found that life was very different. 
Even though we have indulged ourselves ex- 
cessively at times, this nation cannot, like 
Rip Van Winkle, afford the luxury of a 20- 
year nap to make us realize that times have 
changed. Among other things we must rec- 
ognize that policies designed for an economy 
in which abundance and plenty prevail are 
not entirely suited to an economy of fre- 
quent scarcities and shortages. 

I commend the recently completed work of 
the Research and Policy Committee on two 
fine statements—one on U.S. farm policy and 
another on achieving energy independence— 
for the clear and cogent way in which the 
Committee faced up to the new environment 
of scarcity. These two statements laid a solid 
groundwork for developing stabilization 
policies that recognize that the horn of 
plenty is an anachronism in today’s world of 
energy, raw materials, and food shortages. 
They are constructive studies of change. 

But CED cannot develop an effective pro- 
gram for achieving economic stability on a 
piecemeal basis. Along with appropriate 
money and budget policies, we need a new 
generation of economic solutions to deal 
with a young and stubborn generation of 
economic problems. 

And these solutions, in my opinion, cannot 
be effective unless they recognize the major 
elements in the changing economic land- 
scape which I have just described: 

1. The discipline of fixed exchange rates is 
no longer the controlling influence in world 
monetary affairs. 

2. Chronic surpluses on U.S. farm products 
have been replaced by scarcities and depleted 
food reserves. 

3. The era of cheap and abundant energy 
and raw materials in the United States has 
ended. 

4. Economic policy has become addicted to 
the manipulation of the money supply as a 
major stabilization instrument, and it has 
proven both inequitable and inadequate to 
the task at hand. 

5. The government has failed to find a 
means of short-cutting and stopping the in- 
sidious game of leap-frog in wages and prices. 
Business and labor have to share the blame 
and help together to find the remedy. 

The good news for 1975 is that the in- 
tolerable pace of inflation that we witnessed 
in the past twelve months is beginning to 
recede, But the bad news is that we are 
sliding deeper and deeper into a recession. 

The short-term task of economic policy 
must be to correct a deepening recession 
without fueling a new burst of inflation. This 
means that the anti-recession program that 
we use now should contain strong built-in 
defenses against a future inflation. 

The Program Committee and other sub- 
committees are working on a detailed and 
comprehensive double-purpose program to 
fight both recession and inflation. But I 
would point to what I believe are several 
policy directions worth exploring. 

I believe that considerable easing of mone- 
tary pressures is desirable as part of an 
overall program to turn the economy around, 
My concern with loosening the money sup- 
ply is with the past failure to take steps 
to redress the misallocation of that money 
to the detriment of the economy. Available 
credits should not be used to feed the in- 
flation. There is growing evidence that, at 
current rates of interest, funds placed to 
the credit of certain businesses result in 
passing on increased interest costs in the 
form of increased prices, An urgent aspect 
of any easing of monetary restrictions is 
the need to direct the use of available funds 
into areas of greatest distress. If the money 
can flow toward the solution of public prob- 
lems of high priority—without contribut- 
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ing measurably to inflationary trends—all 
the better. 

The myth that we do not want to compli- 
cate our procedures by credit allocation de- 
feats itself by the obvious fact that alloca- 
tion is taking place by default. And in many 
instances the defaults are damaging to in- 
flation control. 

Selective credit allocation and emergency 
sources of liquidity for essential industries 
are imperative. A lender of last resort to the 
private sector must be established to handle 
individual liquidity crises—and especially to 
supply long-term capital for energy invest- 
ments and investments that will relieve 
supply bottlenecks, Most of this can be done 
by guarantees, And, as the CED Research and 
Policy Committee has already recommended, 
federal agencies should devise incentives to 
encourage the use of variable interest-rate 
home mortgages. 

I also call attention to a practice that I 
believe offers an open invitation to a self- 
reinforcing credit contraction and to in- 
creased business fears. Recent public an- 
nouncements of the practice of excessive 
monitoring of bank loans by the supervisory 
authorities can only make bad matters worse. 
Bank examiners should make adequate re- 
view of loans all the time and maintain the 
integrity and confidentiality of supervisor- 
bank relationships as well. Publicizing what 
should be customary can only frighten lend- 
ers and borrowers alike. 

Fiscal policy should, as CED's stabilizing 
budget rule requires, turn decisively toward 
the expansive side. I believe the size of the 
fiscal stimulus should be in the order of $25 
billion. For comparison, let me remind you 
that the tax cut of $11 billion in 1964 would 
be equivalent to $26 billion in today’s econ- 
omy. This much stimulation ts needed to stop 
the downslide in our economy and to start 
it moving up again. The resulting increase 
in the government's deficit, moreover, would 
help to offset the deflationary effect of the 
forced savings of $25 billion or more result- 
ing from high oil prices. And if a petroleum 
tax is imposed, the resulting higher cost to 
consumers at a minimum would have to be 
offset by a larger tax cut than the one I will 
shortly propose. If, for example, a $3 per 
barrel tax is imposed, the amount of the tax 
cut might have to be increased by about $18 
billion. 

This Committee has in years past ad- 
yocated a number of antirecession measures, 
but I suggest that they be carefully reviewed 
to make sure they do not compound future 
inflation, Extended unemployment compen- 
sation and federal welfare payments—pro- 
grams which CED has supported—can min- 
imize the human costs of a recession without 
excessively aggravating inflation, providing 
these “safety nets” do not become an alibi 
for prolonged deviations from high employ- 
ment. If they do, they will only undermine 
productivity and thus weaken the fight 
against inflation. 

Sometime ago CED recommended a pro- 
gram of public service employment as an 
anti-recession measure. The idea has caught 
on under decidedly different conditions. Our 
earlier endorsement did not contemplate an 
economy plagued by a combined recession 
and double-digit inflation. 

Congress has recently appropriated large 
sums to provide the unemployed with public 
jobs. Expansion of public employment in 
areas burdened with high unemployment, 
activates a key anti-recession strategy. 

In light of the current inflation, this 
anti-recession strategy could backfire if it 
merely supplements public service salaries 
and produces little, if any, net addition to 
available jobs. 

An examination of the evolving uses of 
these funds in cities ike New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles discloses the dangers of 
more inflationary pressures, the local prob- 
lems in securing needed local costs, and the 
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inability to utilize the employment to meet 
local priority needs. In short, public service 
employment is not easily organized when it 
must filter through state and local govern- 
ments which in some instances are badly 
disorganized, and poorly equipped to ac- 
commodate such a program. And it can have 
an adverse effect on government productiv- 
ity. Perhaps greater care would suggest that 
federal projects that do not conflict with 
continuing functions of state and local goy- 
ernments should get greater consideration. 

Now I speak of wages and prices. CED has 
in the past taken the position (quite un- 
orthodox for a business group at the time) 
that some continuing direct governmental 
concern with significant wage and price deci- 
sions must play a role in the nation’s over- 
all stabilization strategy. I believe that prin- 
ciple continues to make sense. But when the 
government explores the various means of 
putting that principle into practice, it runs 
into all kinds of trouble, particularly when 
we face the double-trouble of inflation and 
recession. 

Let’s look at some facts. Recent wage in- 
creases have been averaging three or four 
times the three percent level that represents 
the long-term growth in productivity. Even 
so, the average worker rang out the old year 
with a net drop of nearly 3 percent in what 
an hour of his work would buy. 

The desirability of a tax cut to break the 
momentum of the wage-price spiral is self- 
evident. Higher and higher wage settlements 
are simply not an answer. They merely push 
prices higher and further erode the real in- 
come of wage earners. 

To compensate lower and middle income 
groups for the erosion of their buying power, 
I support a reduction of taxes on the first 
$15,000 a year of income sufficient to offset 
the amount by which real hourly wages seem 
to have declined in the last year—3 percent. 
This would amount to about $20 billion and 
would require a reduction in personal income 
tax liabilities of about 15 percent, and, of 
course, much more than that on lower in- 
comes. Such action would release additional 
purchasing power while reducing pressures 
for another inflationary bulge in wages. With 
appropriate restraints this is a weapon well- 
suited for fighting on two fronts: inflation 
and recession. 

Now I want to suggest the kind of re- 
straints to accompany the tax cut which 
would make it effective in the two-front at- 
tack. That suggestion is that the Congress, 
the representative of all the people, should 
include in the legislation an explicit declara- 
tion of intent that the tax cut is being made 
as part of a social compact among business, 
labor and government to restrain future 
inflation. For labor, the compact calls for 
limiting wage increases, whether in existing 
contracts or otherwise, to an additional 4 
percent. This proposal, if followed, would 
mean an increase of 7 percent in take-home 
pay and would virtually eliminate the wage 
push. If wage increases on average exceed the 
guideline, the tax reduction could be pro- 
gressively reduced and in fact could be 
framed with such automatic reduction built 
in. 

If labor and government are expected to 
produce a “social compact” on wages, busi- 
ness should do no less on prices. Sellers, large 
and small, should dehydrate their prices. 
Business should remove from prices the 
water that was pumped in to float the next 
round of price control. But this should be 
done in exchange for a guarantee that price 
controls will not be reimposed. 

Now, some may think that such a compact 
is unrealistic, but I believe that the problems 
we face are so extraordinary that tough 
goals must be set for the country if we are 
to win this two-front war. 

Government can reinforce the compact by 
taking appropriate measures in the interna- 
tional area. I believe that exchange rate policy 
and trade can play a critical role in fighting 
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inflation, now and in years to come. An 
upward revaluation of the dollar can reduce 
prices on imported goods. Selective up- 
valuation can improve raw materials sup- 
plies and lower their costs. Trade policy can 
anticipate tariff negotiations by a unilateral 
reduction of tariffs to ease their inflationary 
impact. Selective export restrictions, if they 
can be managed without harming regular 
customers, can moderate food and com- 
modity price increases. 

Finally, an effective economic stabiliza- 
tion compact calls for coordinated action by 
the Executive Branch and the Congress. 

There is no absence of advisory and policy 
making bodies in government. At the Execu- 
tive level there are, to name a few, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the Domestic Coun- 
cil, the Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
the Productivity Commission, and the newly 
created Economic Policy Council. 

At the Congressional level there are, 
among others, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, the Senate Finance Committee, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and the 
new House and Senate Budget Committees. 

I have no quarrel with the value of these 
bodies as institutions dedicated to strength- 
ening our economic system. Several of them, 
in fact, were first dreamed of in CED. I have 
served in government in several capacities 
and I know its “agony and ecstasy.” I remain 
cynical about the ability of these institu- 
tions to appreciate their awesome respon- 
sibilities for policy formulation and action, 
and about their authority and competence 
to perform their functions in the absence of 
clear goals and constructive and determined 
top leadership. 

As Will Rogers used to say, “I never tell 
jokes. I just watch the government and re- 
port the facts.” Government must instill 
great confidence that the formulation and 
management of economic policy in the coun- 
try is in safe hands. 

In sum total, what I have been talking 
about is simply this. To put the economy 
again on a healthy upward course, we need 
a strong fiscal and monetary stimulus. And 
let’s not be intimidated by seemingly large 
numbers for budget deficits or monetary 
growth in the near-term. In today’s trillion- 
four-hundred-billion dollar economy a fiscal 
stimulus of $25 billion is not an awesome 
amount. To do too little too late will cost 
the country much more and will only delay 
the recovery which will eliminate the deficit. 

Our biggest worry is psychological. Con- 
tinuing failure to resolve our economic di- 
lemma becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
and in the end our confidence is badly 
shaken. This fact is graphically reflected in 
consumer sentiment. The figures show that 
consumer confidence is at its lowest point 
in almost a quarter of a century. Nor is the 
search for confidence aided by official state- 
ments that we will be in the trough of this 
recession or at the height of this inflation 
for a given period of time. Of course, the 
people are entitled to the truth, and it is 
reassuring to see that truth is not the rare 
commodity we thought it was. But opinion 
is not necessarily truth. If you ask the people 
to WIN they should not be denied hopes that 
they are a part of a winning team. 

This is the time to emphasize positive 
measures that are being taken to cure the 
illness, rather than the expected duration of 
the malady. What we need are clear state- 
ments of action taken—not official estimates 
of what will happen down the road. No one 
can be certain of the speed or duration of 
an economic tailspin. Nor will any single deed 
reverse it. A wide range of actions—small 
and great—must be taken. And it is this fact 
that must be emphasized rather than peri- 
odic gloomy predictions. 

I finally read and completed Michener’s 
“Centennial’—the story that goes back 2 
million years to lay a foundation to celebrate 
the Centennial of Colorado. It is the excit- 
ing saga of the opening of the West. In those 
much simpler days change was very harsh 
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and physical. In our more sophisticated econ- 
omy and society which places its emphasis on 
celebration the rule of life is still the same. 
One passage puts these cogent words in the 
mouth of a thinking rancher: 

“The character of a society depends more 
more upon what men think of themselves 
than upon what they really are.” 

They conquered the wilderness, the cruelty 
of weather and the struggle of conflicting 
races because they believed in themselves. 
We can do no less as descendants. Above all, 
we must believe in ourselves, in the enor- 
mous strength of the most powerful econ- 
omy in the world and in the essential devo- 
tion and goodness of the American people. 

We need positive steps to restore consumer 
confidence. We need a bold and decisive pol- 
icy on energy and raw materials. We need 
measures to relieve the agonies of massive 
unemployment, and the economic and social 
dislocations caused by double digit inflation. 
We need to restore productivity and the will 
to work in the country. We need to end the 
despair about the competence of govern- 
ment—and of business and of labor—to test 
and generate new ideas, and to foster public 
understanding of their meaning. 

I urge the CED Research and Policy Com- 
mittee and its subcommittees to consider the 
issues and alternatives carefully and cre- 
atively. We have undertaken a complex and 
challenging job, but it is a job that must be 
done. At stake is nothing less than the 
strength and well-being of our nation. 

We need not fear change—we should 
embrace it and use it to our needs, As a great 
philosopher said: 

“To exist is to change; to change is to 
mature; to mature is to reconstitute one’s 
self.” 

Nations are people; they exist, change and 
mature. Now with maturity, the challenge 
and opportunity is to reconstitute ourselves 
and to build on the greatness of our society. 


THOMAS HART BENTON—PAINTER, 
SCULPTOR, RACONTEUR, AND AU- 
THOR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
past Sunday Thomas Hart Benton, a 
great American and proud Missourian, 
passed away from the life and family he 
loved and enriched so much. 

Tom Benton, my friend, was a great 
artist and a colorful man. Ever true to 
himself and his art, Tom Benton painted, 
sculpted and wrote of the America he 
knew from history and from his own 
time, a rugged, wild and free land of 
pioneers and-of hard-working and hard- 
playing people. 

We in Missouri are fortunate and 
proud to have known this outstanding 
man and artist. Missouri and American 
hee is richer for his long and full 

e. 

His words, as recorded in the following 
editorial in the Kansas City Times, were 
often as strong as his art. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “The Full and Productive Life of 
Thomas Hart Benton,” eulogies by his 
friends Lyman Field and Randall S. Jes- 
see and one additional article from the 
Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Times, Jan. 21, 1975] 
THE FULL AND PRODUCTIVE LIFE OF 
THOMAS Hart BENTON 

Thomas Hart Benton once said of John 
Steuart Curry, Grant Wood and himself: 
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Together we stood for things which most 
artists do not much believe in. We stood jor 
an art whose forms and meanings would have 
direct and easily comprehended relevance to 
the American culture of which we were by 
blood and daily life a part. ... We did not 
believe this stand separated us from the 
world family of artists. . . . We hoped to 
build our “universals” out of the particulari- 
ties of our own times and our own places, 
out of the substances of our actual lives as 
most of the great artists of the world’s past 
have done. ... 

As an artist, Tom Benton did what he had 
to do, deferring not at all to contemporary 
critics (who often are wrong), public taste 
(which is mercurial), or the sensibilities of 
institutions or politicians (in or out of the 
art world). He was, first, last and always, 
himself. If that self was sometimes caustic, 
occasionally rambunctious and often of a 
purposeful nature, short on routine ameni- 
ties to strangers, that was too bad. He had 
things to do. A few years ago, in the last 
edition of “An Artist in America,” he wrote: 

I now know there is no such thing as 
failure in the pursuit of art. Merely to sur- 
vive in that pursuit is a success. Pictures 
may fail to please, movements may fail to 
survive, but the artist has his rewards any- 
how .. . The rewards of art, for the artist 
himself, are concomitants of its practice. 
They lie in the life-heightening acuteness of 
his everyday occupational experiences. The 
only way an artist can personally fail is to 
quit work. 

The world knows Tom Benton primarily 
as a muralist. His great scenes in the Mis- 
souri Capitol, the Truman Library, Joplin 
and elsewhere have made him one of the 
most viewed artists of our age. Yet there are 
many who admire his portraits—especially 
those of his children— and still others who 
prefer the lithographs and simpler drawings 
to the swirling landscapes and vibrant colors 
of the larger works. 

His murals and paintings brought a life of 
zest and controversy. The murals in Jefferson 
City raised various storms, and he was asked 
once by a heckler whether or not he was 
proud of Missouri. Benton replied that he 
was not necessarily proud of Missouri but 
that he certainly was interested in it. The 
man, wrote Benton (in the 1930's), could 
not understand, “any more than could my 
Communist friends in New York, that I did 
not believe in patterns of words... Like 
the New York radicals, he saw my kind of 
realism as cynicism ... There are die-hards 
from the young Communists’ nests in St. 
Louis ...to the strongholds of Missouri 
conservatism who still maintain that be- 
cause I painted no ‘idealisms’ my work is a 
disgrace.” 

He left New York in 1935 with a blast at 
what he considered the undue influence of 
homosexuals in art circles, but played no 
geographic favorites, for he later said that 
“the same damned bores you find in the 
penthouses and studios of Greenwich Vil- 
lage hang onto the skirts of art in the Middle 
West.” In a great ruckus at the Kansas City 
Art Institute he was fired as head of the 
painting department principally (he be- 
lieved) because he had remarked that mu- 
seums were graveyards run by precious 
ninnies and that he would “rather exhibit 
my pictures in whorehouses and saloons 
where normal people would see them.” This 
was the period when the great nude “Per- 
sephone”™ was on view in Billy Rose’s Dia- 
mond Horseshoe nightclub. Now she can be 
seen at the Nelson Gallery. 

Tom Benton’s own words spoke best for 
him. What he saw in life and history and 
society is in his books as well as in the paint- 
ings, sculpture and drawings he left be- 
hind. Entirely aside from his art was the 
magnetic character that treasured friend- 
ships with a fierce loyalty. His nature was 
to value truth for the sake of truth, and 
that was reflected in his art which was his 
life. 
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[From the Kansas City Times, Jan. 20, 1975] 
THOMAS Harr Benton, 85, DIES; Era OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING ENDS 

Thomas Hart Benton, one of America’s 
foremost artists and one of Kansas City’s 
best known residents, died last night. 

Benton, 85 years old, was taken by am- 
bulance to Menorah Medical Center, where 
he was pronounced dead at 10 p.m. 

A close friend said the artist’s wife, Mrs. 
Rita Benton, told him her husband had just 
yesterday completed a large mural commis- 
sioned by the Country Music Foundation in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

He finished the painting, she said, and 
they had dinner at the home at 3616 Belle- 
view which they have owned since 1939. Ben- 
ton returned to his studio in a carriage 
house behind the main house, as he often 
did when he had completed a painting, she 
said. 

Mrs. Benton found her husband on the 
floor in the studio. He apparently had fallen 
from a chair. Friends called for an 
ambulance. 

The country music mural was begun last 
spring with sketches, shortly after the ar- 
tist’s 85th birthday anniversary, April 15. He 
said then it would be his last mural, but in 
1961 he had said he was painting his last 
mural for the Truman Library. And a few 
years later, he painted another last mural 
in Joplin. 

“You can't retire from life,” the artist said 
10 years ago. “You can’t retire like, I sup- 
pose, a man would retire from business, or 
a job. It is life to me. What the hell else 
would I do?” 

Sketches for the country western mural 
were strong and vigorous, like Benton. He 
was nearly as well known for his outspoken 
ways and sometimes irascible behavior as for 
his art. 

He received him name from his great un- 
cle, the Missouri senator. His father, 
Maccenas E. Benton, served in the Confeder- 
ate army and after the Civil War became 
a representative in Congress, He was dubbed 
its profanest member. 

Benton’s Aunt Jessie married John C. Fre- 
mont, the explorer. Benton’s was an excep- 
tional Missouri family. Except for the years 
he spent in Washington with his family, 
Benton spent his youth in the unrefined at- 
mosphere of his native Neosho and later in 
Joplin, both rough Missouri Ozark mining 
towns. 

With John Steuart Curry and Grant Wood, 
Benton completed the three painters of re- 
gional realism in the America of the 1930s. 

A job working with the Joplin American 
as a cartoonist launched Benton's career. He 
made a deal with his family soon thereafter: 
He gave up the job and promised he would 
finish high school at a military academy if 
his family would permit him to attend art 
school in Chicago. 

He lasted at the military school less than 
6 months and went to Chicago on his own. 
In 1908 at the age of 19 he left for Paris. “I 
wallowed in every cockeyed ‘ism’ that came 
along,” he said later of those years. 

In his three years in Paris, he learned and 
used the impressionistic styles he later 
scorned often and publicly, returned to the 
United States, returning to New York where 
he lived for 23 years. 

Experience as a draftsman during World 
War I began a change in his career. “I left 
the art-for-art’s sake world in which I had 
hitherto lived,” he said of that time. 

While teaching at Chelsea Neighborhood 
Association In New York he met Rita Pia- 
conta, a student, who became his wife. 

In the 1920s he painted his first murals. 
In 1932 he painted murals for the Whitney 
Museum of Modern Art library. They were 
received with what was becoming a familiar 
pattern: Storms of praise and criticism. 

In 1932 he completed a mural for the state 
of Indiana; 12 feet tall and 200 feet long. It 
was exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair. 
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In 1935 he received a commission to do his 
famous mural in the Missouri House lounge 
in Jefferson City. He also was asked to head 
the painting department at the Kansas City 
Art Institute. 

A Missourian who had attempted to settle 
in Kansas City on his return from Paris but 
found New York more stimulating, Benton 
seized a chance to return to his native state. 
He had maintained his residence here ever 
since and also maintained a summer home at 
Martha's Vineyard on the East Coast. 

Of the Missouri mural, depicting corrupt 
politicians and barroom brawls as well as rail- 
roads and rural life, he said: “It eventually 
came to please, or at least interest, most 
Missourians, and remains on the capitol 
wall.” 

In 1941 and after several years of bickering, 
B nton was fired from his post at the art 
institute. One director professed to have been 
shocked by passages in Benton's book, “An 
Artist In America.” 

He did not appear to be upset by the 
action, and when asked afterward how he 
would rate Kansas City as a cultural center, 
he commented with unusual subtlety, “I 
don’t know, I haven’t been fired In any other 
city.” 

He continued to paint major murals around 
the country. In 1957 he painted a mural rep- 
resenting the discovery of the St. Lawrence 
River by Jacques Cartier. 

At the age of 71 he tackled another major 
effort, and in the process began a friendship 
with another famous resident: Harry 5. 
Truman. 

The mural, titled “Independence and the 
Opening of the West,” dominates the lobby 
of the Truman Library. The former president 
oversaw the work. The two men became close 
friends. A 

Benton finished a portrait of a pensive 
former President, surrounded by books at an 
easy chair, shortly before Truman’s death 
two years ago, Of Benton, Truman said: “He’s 
the best damned painter in America.” 

The Benton home has become known for 
its casual atmosphere. A visitor recalled 
there always has been “a continuous flow of 
friends, neighbors, dogs, artists and 
admirers." 

Benton resisted age. “I can't drink as much 
as I used to,” he said last fall. “It makes me 
go to sleep. 

“You have to give up a lot of things when 
you grow old,” he told a magazine writer. 
“But that doesn’t mean you have to give up 
everything. So many of my friends have given 
up. They get attached to their comforts or 
they get attached to their miseries. 

“I've had to form a whole new circle of 
friends, people 20 to 25 years younger than 
me. Of course, once you're past 60 or there- 
abouts, you notice people’s attitude toward 
you changes.” 

For the artist, he said, “Life is always rich. 
There is always something around the next 
bend in the river.” 

Last fall Benton walked through a retro- 
spective of his work at the Nelson Gallery 
and reminisced and answered questions for 
his audience. 

A woman asked him to talk a little about 
his still lifes. 

“What's there to say about a still life?” he 
said. 

Most of his paintings, like his personality, 
were vigorous. “The diesel engine,” he said 
last fall, “is more efficient but not nearly as 
visual as the steam locomotive. With the 
steam locomotive you could see the pistons, 
the workings. 

“Paint a picture of a diesel and you paint 
a box.” 

When the artist’s work lost popularity in 
the 1950s and 1960s, he said he never worried 
about fame. “I just happened to live long 
enough to see fame again, and now I’m get- 
ting a chance to make some of the money 
that the dealers usually make after an artist 
is dead,” he said. 
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“But then I wouldn't want to be so rich I 
spent all my time taking care of my riches. 
And I’m not fitted to be an international 
artist. My work is too American. I'm not 
really in things today, but I’m a side issue 
of some consequence.” 

He received both honors and money for his 
work, He always said, however, that the best 
way to honor an artist was to put him to 
work, 

“You've got to do something. You can’t 
just quit working,” he said last April. “I 
actually think I'm painting better now than 
ever before. If I have anything to say at all 
it is not to break relations with the com- 
mon, everyday world. Get out with the aver- 
age man.” 

On another occasion he said: “I prefer 
creek bank and barracks society to higher 
varieties, where there are likely to be too 
many overcultivated attitudes for my taste.” 

Yet his own range of acquaintances, span- 
ning & career spanning six decades, included 
John Marin, Jack Epstein, Diego Rivera, 
Stanton MacDonald Wright, Max Eastman, 
John Sloan, Clemente Orozco, John Steuart 
Curry and Grant Wood. 

Some have said Benton's writings will one 
day become as well Known as his paintings, 
He said once, commenting on increasing pub- 
lic interest in the arts, “It is as if our mecha- 
nistic world with its ever more strict disci- 
plining of behavior were beginning to wear 
on the soul and people were seeking escape.” 

And, in “An Artist In America,” he said, 
“When I sit above the waters of the Missouri, 
I feel they belong to me, and I to them.” 

In addition to his wife, Benton leaves a son 
and daughter, Thomas P. Benton of Boston 
and Jessie P. Lyman of Los Angeles and three 
grandchildren. 
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I was a friend of Tom Benton's. 

Hundreds across America and around this 
earth are proud to be so designated. 

I speak for all of us this afternoon. 

We are the friends who shared with him 
campfires, rushing rivers, cold sea mists, sun 
filled beaches, ocean spray, the chill of moun- 
tain torrents, the rivers and land of America 
and its people. 

We also shared the bread and wine with 
him. 

In short ... we are those who knew and 
loved Tom Benton. 

Aside from his family we are the people 
who will miss him most... except for the 
children. 

Tom had a great and wonderful love and 
affinity with children. 

Why? Perhaps because in the man there 
was the trace of a child, the great loyalties 
of childhood, the eternal expectation of the 
young, the miracle of growth of which he 
was so aware. 

Today the children and his other friends 
do not say goodbye to a great artist .... Do 
not say goodbye to a great raconteur and 
author .... Do not say goodbye to a great 
historian. 

All of us, each and every one, .. 
Revoir,” to a friend. 

“Goodnight—Sweet Prince.” 

Tuomas Hart BENTON, 1889-1975 
(A eulogy by Lyman Field) 

“The poets say there is no occupation sa 
good for your soul as the contemplation of 
nature. I agree. However, its benefits are 
heightened, intensified and expanded when 
you at the same time try to record your find- 
ings with images. The landscape painter who 
contemplates a natural scene and works at 
painting it has his soul doubly benefited, To 
the passive good of contemplation he adds 
the active good of creation. While under the 
spell of this twofold good, he is likely to be 
the happiest of men. This was my case dur- 
ing the late summer and autumn of 1910.” 

Thus, from the unpublished recent writ- 
ings of our friend who continued to be the 
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“happiest of men” even up to the very hour 
of his death last Sunday. 

Not that he ever smugly proclaimed such 
happiness from the housetops. That was 
not his way. He took life as he found it. But 
he deeply believed: In the time of your life, 
live! And this he did in such full measure, 
that all things he touched, and the legions 
of persons who came within his sphere, were 
warmed and enriched by the way he lived 
his life. 

Not that Tom Benton was any saint. That 
wonderful mane of hair, still framing the 
weathered leonine face up to the very end, 
was no halo. 

He had a mantle of greatness, however, be- 
cause fame came to him early and late, but 
he wore it simply, as a plain and sometimes 


prickly garment, which was never starchy. 


His life span encompassed one tenth of the 
last century, three fourths of this: 1889 to 
1975—over 85 years. 

He lived and worked with great vigor and 
purpose right up to the very end, with his 
hands, his mind and his heart. 

There was a lot of Ulysses in Tom Benton, 
as a solitary wanderer and with companions; 
but for all his wonderful travels in Italy, 
France, faraway islands, Mexico, most of the 
United States, the oceans, the rivers and 
streams, the great prairies and mountains of 
the American west, his home, his hearth, his 
table and his studio, both in Missouri and 
Martha's Vineyard, and his beloved Rita, 
held the deepest meanings for him. 

He was as at home with the writings of 
St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and The 
Arabian Nights, as he was with the works, in 
the original French, of Hugo, Balzac and 
Baudelaire. He enjoyed the works of sci- 
entists, scholars, philosophers and poets. He 
was as remarkably informed and interested 
in his own times as he was in the history of 
the past. He was as at home in ancient 
Greece and the Italian Renaissance as he was 
in contemporary America. 

He respected his elders, in his own fash- 
ion, quarrelled with his contemporaries, and 
admired the young, Indeed, he venerated the 
young people of today, almost as much as 
they loved him, holding to the strong opti- 
mism, in a pessimistic world, that the youth 
of today would be our society's salvation. 

He loved his work, his wife, his family, his 
friends, his fellowman, his state and his 
country. 

A few years ago the distinguished Missouri 
editor, Robert M. White, wrote: 

“They're honoring Tom Benton again. 

“They should. 

“Everybody should. 

“Tom, well, let’s call him by all of it, 
Thomas Hart Benton is one of Missouri's 
great claims to fame. 

“He ranks along with people like Mark 
Twain and Harry Truman and General 
Pershing and General Bradley. He ranks 
along with Eugene Field and T. S. Eliot and 
Senator Thomas Hart Benton and George 
Washington Carver... 

“Tom Benton, who is now over 80, is right 
in there with those folks. 

“Nobody paints better. 

“And as long as art is appreciated—which 
is as long as man doesn't sink back into the 
swamp—Tom Benton's work will be honoring 
his state.” 

Yesterday that same editor wrote: 

“Tom Benton died Sunday. 

“But he will live on. 

“Probably for generations. 

“He was that great. 

“Not that you would have noticed it if you 
passed him on the street. 

“You probably wouldn’t have noticed him 
at all. He was short and always a little 
mussed—comfortably so—and his bones 
stuck out and his face was lined. He walked 
& little bent. You probably wouldn't have no- 
ticed him. Not unless you looked at his eyes. 
You would have noticed them—dark, keen, 
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almost afire with interest in everything 
around him. 

“Tom noticed everything around him (you 
instinctively called him Tom because he was 
so much himself. No airs, no phoney balo- 
ney). 

“Artists do that—they see more than the 
rest of us. 

“And Tom saw a lot. 

“He saw his America and his native Mis- 
souri, and in seeing it, he didn't just see the 
skin covering it. No, sir, not Tom. He looked 
deep down into the guts of this land he 
loved. And its people. 

“And then he did his thing. 

“His thing was to capture what he saw on 
canvas. 

“And to do it honestly. 

“He painted like he talked. Straight— 
straight from the shoulder. 

“So now he’s dead. 

“But just his body. 

“For his honesty, and his love for his fel- 
low man, and for his country, will go on liv- 
ing on his canvases, and in the minds and 
hearts of those who knew him, for genera- 
tions.” 

Tom Benton was no eccentric. But he had 
some wonderfully human eccentricities—his 
very own particular and peculiar characteris- 
tics which in the composite so exemplified 
the salt and flavor of his humanness and so 
endeared him to all who knew him. His 
walk—the rolling, slightly unsteady gait of 
the sailor home from the sea trying to shake 
the sea legs of a long voyage. The accom- 
panying cane, which he loved to call his 
stick. His beret which he wore as only a 
Basque could wear it. The way he cocked 
his little finger as he sipped his bourbon, or 
savored a glass of wine. His delight in cognac 
as “the moment of truth”. His intense in- 
terest in the configuration of a flower, a sea 
shell, the fretted intricacies under a magnify- 
ing glass of moss growing on a stone wall, the 
shape of a Morrel mushroom. The very spin 
of the huge planet earth intrigued him, in 
producing as it does the wonder of sunrise 
and sunset. He eyen marveled at the tilt of 
the earth on its mighty axis, producing, as 
it does, the seasons which he loved. His awe 
and wonder often traveled to the moon, and 
the sun, and other planets and to the stars 
beyond, 

He disdained, without malice, high society 
which he regarded as “froth on a glass of 
beer”, but he deeply loved what he called 
“the solid underneath layer” of common folk 
and his fellowman. And, through his remark- 
able genius, he portrayed for all of us, these 
images on wondrous canvases, and in figures 
of clay and bronze. 

His power playing proclivities were inevit- 
ably clothed with pitifully transparent pro- 
testations of an ignorance of the rules of 
the game with which he vainly sought to 
cover his avarice—and yet by the time this 
threadbare guile was discovered he was al- 
ready raking in the pots. But, win or lose, 
the companionship meant far more than the 
cards. 

His wit and humor was always quick, 
sharp, salty but friendly. If the word chuckle 
had not been invented, it certainly would 
have been, to describe Tom Benton’s own, 
and so frequent, expressions of mirth and 
merriment. And though, among his inti- 
mates, he dearly loved to poke fun at others 
in friendly fashion, his greatest enjoyment 
here was in poking fun at himself, 

He was a great caster of spells. He did 
this almost always unconsciously, though on 
a few occasions he seemed to have some 
recognition of his remarkable powers in the 
enchantment of others. Only a very, very 
few people that he ever met failed to come 
under his spell—and most everyone was 
always warmed and captured. And then on 
each subsequent meeting, in curious fash- 
ion, the enchantment only increased. The 
enchantment was no respecter of persons 
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and it ranged from little children to his 
celebrated friend, the late President Harry 
8S. Truman. 

He had many, many blessings beside his 
gifts of the artistic, of the mind, and of 
friendship. Perhaps his greatest blessing was 
his beloved wife Rita, who so faithfully 
fueled and tended the fires of his genius, 
and his life. 

Tom Benton did not fear death. The pros- 
pect of death only filled him with sadness 
that life, which he loved so much to live, 
would for him, end. 

In his autobiography “An Artist in Amer- 
ica,” Tom Benton wrote: 

“These rivers of Missouri are often very 
beautiful. Many of them have their sources 
in immense hill springs which pour out of 
the limestone bluffs at the rate of thousands 
of gallons a minute. The water runs cold 
and clear for a while but is eventually mud- 
died by tributaries from the lowlands. Muddy 
or not, the rivers have charm. Great syca- 
mores hang over their banks and in the 
summer when the current moves slowly 
these are duplicated in the stream below. 
On one side or another of the rivers, out- 
cropping white bluffs hang, and break the 
monotony of tree branch and foliage. To get 
in a skiff and row out in the middle of one 
of these rivers on a summer night when the 
moon is full is to find all the spirit of 
Spenser and his ‘faery lands forlorn.’ Mis- 
souri’s summer moon is big and white and 
cuts out vivid and clear edges, but this only 
intensifies the somber interior depths of the 
tree shadows and adds an air of impene- 
trable and silent mystery to them. There is 
over these summer night waters and on the 
shadowed lands that border them an inef- 
fable peace, an immense quiet, which puts 
all ambitious effort back in its futile place 
and makes of a simple drift of sense and 
feeling an ultimate and proper end of life.” 

And at the end of the 3rd Revised Edition 
he wrote: 

“There is a high rugged bluff above the 
Missouri River a few miles from Kansas 
City. I drive out when I get bored and sit 
on that bluff. The river makes a great curve 
in the valley below and you can see for 
miles up and down the running yellow water. 
Although I was born and raised in the hil! 
country of southwest Missouri, the great 
river valley appeals to me. I feel very much 
at home looking down upon it. Either I am 
just a slobbery sentimentalist or there is 
something to this stuff about your native 
land, for when I sit above the waters of the 
Missouri, I feel they belong to me and I to 
them. 

“I feel I belong all over my state. There 
is about the Missouri landscape something 
intimate and known to me. When I driye 
around the curve of a country road, I seem 
to know what is going to be there, what the 
creek beds and the sycamores and walnuts 
lining them will look like, and what the 
color of the bluffs will se.” 

Another great American crtist, the m r 
William Cullian Bryant, in an age long past, 
and in words that have now become part of 
the American language itself, suggested that 
when “the inevitable summons comes” 4 
man should ideally go “as one who wraps 
the draperies of his couch about him and 
lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Last Sunday evening, Tom Benton, in his 
86th year, was seated before yet another 
wonderful mural, just completed by him, 
contemplating his creation when, accord- 
ing to the assurance of his trusted physician 
and long time friend, his great heart simply 
stopped beating and without pain. 


—_———— Ř— 


RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I read with interest and pleasure 
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a recent article concerning a volunteer 
project in the Newport News, Va., area 
sponsored in part by the local Kiwanis 
Clubs. 

RSVP—the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program—numbers over 150 senior cit- 
izens among its participants. RSVP pro- 
vides these Newport News area retired 
citizens an opportunity for meaningful 
and active service to people in nursing 
homes, veterans hospitals, mental re- 
tardation centers, migrant camps and 
other community service areas. 

Dr. Addison M. Duval, a 72-year-old 
retired psychiatrist, is chairman of the 
RSVP Advisory Committee and a prime 
factor in the program’s success. I com- 
mend Dr. Duval and the Newport News 
area Kiwanis Clubs for this exemplary 
project. 

So that my colleagues can know of this 
fine project, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article which appeared in the 
recent issue of Kiwanis magazine be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Kiwanis magazine, December 

1974/January 1975] 
KIwants CLUBS Say Yes TO RSVP 
(By S. Dean Olson) 

Filomina Ramirez is in her seventies, a 
recent immigrant from Puerto Rico who lives 
with her daughter in Newport News, Virginia. 
A year ago she was depressed, withdrawn, and 
isolated. She had no friends and spoke Eng- 
lish with some difficulty, She eventually be- 
came so lonely and out of touch with life 
that even the lively sounds of her grand- 
children in the house irritated her. 

Ernest Belanger is in his sixties, a retired 
superintendent of an aircraft factory. A year 
ago, freshly retired from a vigorous and re- 
sponsible job, he experienced the cultural 
shock of having time on his hands. According 
to his wife he was climbing the walls. 

Emily Mustian moved to the Newport News 
area from North Carolina where she had 
formerly been mayor of Kill Devil Hills. Like 
the others, she found that retirement could 
be a trying experience. 

Mrs. Catherine Young and her daughter 
Anna Benton are eighty-three and sixty-three 
years old. They are both retired, but in their 
active years they had always enjoyed sound, 
meaningful activity. 

All of these individuals—and another 150 
like them—have undergone a renaissance in 
their outlook toward life. They are partici- 
pants in the Newport News area in a program 
sponsored in part by the Kiwanis clubs of 
Capital District, Division 13. Called the Re- 
tired Senior Volunteer Program, it brings re- 
tired people back into meaningful and active 
service to men and women in nursing homes, 
veterans hospitals, mental retardation cen- 
ters, and migrant camps—people that the 
volunteers find are often less fortunate than 
themselves. 

The program is of immeasurable benefit to 
those the volunteers serve. But another bene- 
fit of RSVP is what it does for the volunteers. 
In view of all of those associated with RSVP, 
there has been a remarkable change in the 
volunteers’ outlook on life. 

“It brings new hope, new motivation, and 
new purpose to their lives,” says Dr. Addison 
M. Duval, a Kiwanian for many years and 
himself, at seventy-two, a retired psychiatrist. 
“I'm convinced that volunteerism in people 
past fifty is one of the finest ways to keep 
mentally healthy and to prevent mental de- 
terioration.” 

The volunteers in the program bear out Dr. 
Duval’s belief. Mrs. Ramirez is a changed per- 
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son today. She told Dr. Duval that the pro- 
gram had given her new reasons for living. 
“It was just like the sun was shining again. 
Now I am worth something, now I can smile 
again.” 

Ernest Belanger is doing something today 
that he has always secretly wanted to do. He 
volunteered for the program as a part-time 
spiritual advisor to the patients at Patrick 
Henry Nursing Home in Newport News. The 
hospital staff was so taken by his work and 
impressed by his dedication that he was ap- 
pointed to a full-time chaplain post, akin to 
the missionary work he has been interested 
in for most of his life. 

Another individual, a retired Navy cap- 
tain, became involved in the program as an 
electronics expert. He repairs television sets 
and radios for Patrick Henry with equip- 
ment on loan from a local community col- 
lege. His wife describes him as a “changed 
man” from the time he initially retired with 
little activity. 

RSVP is full full of such heart-warming 
conversions. The 150 persons now in the pro- 
gram have joined since the program attract- 
ed its first volunteer in October 1973. RSVP 
now receives so many calls from those who 
want to participate that program personnel 
can leave recruiting to its enthusiastic vol- 
unteers. By the end of 1974, says staff di- 
rector Mrs. Virginia Rollings, RSVP expects 
to have two hundred volunteers. 

The volunteers work according to their 
individual desires and capabilities. They 
participate in two different sewing circles, 
one In Newport News and one in nearby York 
County, which make clothes not only for the 
hospital and nursing home patients but for 
children in the migrant camps on Virginia's 
eastern shore. Others voluntecr for a “daily 
contact” service in which they regularly drop 
in on elderly people who live alone and fear 
unforeseen mishaps that may overtake them 
in their isolation. 

In their visits to hospitals the volunteers 
read to the patients, feed them, comb their 
hair, and perform a number of personal ser- 
ices, perhaps the most important of which 
is simply visiting with them. Before the vol- 
unteers arrived, many of the patients had 
no relatives or friends who came to see them, 

Dr. Duval is chairman and another Ki- 
wanian, Bill Fritz, former president of the 
Warwick club in the Newport News area, 
is a member of the eleven-person Advisory 
Committee to RSVP. Dr. Duval provided the 
initial Kiwanis contact with the program, 
and Andrew Bachmann, lieutenant governor 
for Division 13 and a member of the War- 
wick club, credits him with being the driv- 
ing force behind Kiwanis involvement. “He’s 
been the missionary,” says Bachmann. “He’s 
done everything. He’s provided the enthu- 
siasm.” 

The advisory committee meets six times a 
year to give direction to the program. The 
eleven-member committee represents a cross 
section of the community, according tv Dr. 
Duval, who is in his second year as chair- 
man. Other members of the committee in- 
clude a retired school principal, the director 
of the local Jewish Community Center, a so- 
cial services director, a retired businessman, 
ana four participants in RSVP who provide 
their special insights into the program. 

In its meetings the committee discusses fu- 
ture development of the program and offers 
suggestions and counsel to the director on 
specific problems such as transportation, 
budget, recruitment, and ways of providing 
meals for the volunteers. Often the members 
of the committee donate their own time to 
the resolution of problems where they have 
particular expertise. 

The committee works closely with Mrs. 
Rollings, who as staff director is a full- 
time salaried employee in charge of the day 
to day operation of RSVP with a full-time 
secretary and field assistant. In the early 
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stages of the program Mrs. Rollings made an 
extensive survey of the places in the com- 
munity that needed voluntary help from 
people over sixty. Working from the infor- 
mation gathered in the survey, she talks ex- 
tensively with each new volunteer to learn 
his or her particular interests and talents, 
and then matches them with the appropriate 
“serving location,” as RSVP calls it, in the 
community. 

Dr. Duval first became interested in the 
program after he had retired to the Newport 
News area from Georgia where he had been 
the state’s mental health director for eleven 
years, An outgrowth of Federal legislation 
passed in 1968 under the Older Americans 
Act, RSVP first received funding in 1971. 
The Newport News program was initiated in 
1973 by a group of prominent citizens, 
known as the Local Voluntary Action Cen- 
ter, which filed a successful application with 
the government and raised the necessary 
matching funds. 

Dr. Duval met the director of the Local 
Voluntary Action Center, Mrs. Elsie Meehan, 
in the summer of 1973 at a mental health 
conference in Hampton. Mrs. Meehan asked 
him to head up a committee to select a di- 
rector and assist in getting the program 
rolling. 

Dr, Duval not only helped select the di- 
rector, Mrs, Rollings, but with her help and 
the help of Mrs. Meehan, talked the program 
up with his fellow Kiwanians in the ten 
clubs of Division 13. With the backing of 
Warwick's then-president Bill Fritz—one of 
the program’s biggest boosters—the War- 
wick club made the first contribution to 
RSVP, a thousand dollars that went to help 
purchase a van to transport the volunteers. 
In addition the club donated several sewing 
machines to equip the sewing circles. 

Another member of the Warwick club who 
added his backing was lieutenant governor 
Bachmann. Now sixty-two and a twenty- 
year member of Kiwanis with perfect attend- 
ance, Bachmann knew firsthand the pains of 
retirement. He had retired for two months 
himself but could not stand the inactivity 
and returned to work as an advertising exec- 
utive. Bachmann joined with Bill Reed from 
the Hampton club, who was division chair- 
man of the Major Emphasis Program, to en- 
dorse a unified effort by the division clubs 
to provide financial support for RSVP. 

By coincidence, in 1973 the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Board had selected the goal of 
improying the quality of life for senior 
citizens as a major emphasis program. “This 
made the decision easy for us,” said Reed. 
“The Internatonal program emphasized what 
we found in our own backyard.” As a result 
eight of the division's clubs (Warwick, Pe- 
ninsula, Denbigh, Mercury 64, York, Hamp- 
ton, Newport News, Olde Towne Hampton) 
pledged $4000 for 1974-75 in local funds for 
the continuation of support from the Fed- 
eral government. The $4000 is the only cash 
RSVP put up, although it received credit 
from the government for meals and other do- 
nations rendered on a voluntary basis. The 
total came to $8000, and the government 
kicked in $32,000 on a four-to-one matching 
basis under terms of the grant. 

It is entirely appropriate that Dr. Duval 
should be the driving force behind the Kiwa- 
nis involvement. A graduate of the Medical 
College of Virginia, he served in psychiatry 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D.C,, from 1929 to 1959. In 1948 he became 
a charter member of the Eastern Branch. 
Kiwanis club of Washington and served as 
its third president. 

Dr. Duval later worked as director of 
mental diseases for the State of Missouri. 
During a brief stay in Willlamsburg, Virginia, 
he was a member of that Kiwanis club, and 
in 1963 he moved to Atlanta as director of 
Georgia’s mental health program. 

Although he is seventy-two, Dr. Duval 
looks more like sixty. He credits his verve 
and health to an active retirement, a philos- 
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ophy that dominates RSVP. Recently he was 
@ special guest at an RSVP annual recog- 
nition luncheon to honor the volunteers. The 
volunteers wore their brightest clothes, 
which was symbolic of their attitude, Dr. 
Duval recalis. Many of them were old in years 
but not in outlook. Their service to RSVP, to 
quote Mrs. Ramirez, had given them a “new 
worthwhileness.” 

“It all goes back to the basic human need 
to do something for others.” says Dr. Duval. 
“It Js the giving of yourself—this is where the 
purpose of life gets regenerated.” 


PRELIMINARY 1974 REPORT ON FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (Public 
Law 92-463) went into effect 2 years ago 
this month. The Senate Subcommittee on 
Budgeting, Management, and Expendi- 
tures conducted oversight hearings on 
the act in the 93d Congress. We will con- 
duct further oversight hearings in the 
94th Congress. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. RotH) cosponsored this 
legislation with me. We and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee intend to see 
that the executive and legislative 
branches fulfill their responsibilities un- 
der this act and Office of Management 
and Budget guidelines, to the end that 
unnecessary and unjustified advisory 
committees are abolished, that sufficient 
advance notice of meetings is published, 
that membership on committees and 
subcommittees is fairly balanced, and 
that the meetings are open to the pub- 
lic, except under exemptions justified by 
law. 

The President’s third annual report on 
advisory committees is due no later than 
March 31. So that Members and the pub- 
lic may know as quickly as possible which 
advisory committees have been termi- 
nated, I asked OMB to identify those ad- 
visory committees which were abolished 
last year. That information was provided 
last week by OMB Deputy Director Paul 
H. O'Neill. 

It shows that 353 advisory committees 
expired or were terminated last year. 
OMB’s preliminary count on the number 
of new advisory committees chartered 
last year is 221. Therefore, there was & 
net reduction of 132 advisory commit- 
tees last year. 

Thus the total number of advisory 
committees has been reduced from 1,439 
in 1973 to 1,250 in 1974 and an estimated 
1,118 in 1975. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record Mr. O’Neill’s letter 
and accompanying list of advisory com- 
mittees which expired or were termi- 
nated last year. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1975. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR MetcaLF: Enclosed, as dis- 
cussed with the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Budgeting, Management, and Expendi- 
tures, is a preliminary listing of advisory 
committees which expired or were terminated 
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during 1974 (including December 1973) or 
as a result of the termination provisions of 
Section 14(a)(1) of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (P.L. 92-463). 

The list indicates 353 committees expired 
or were terminated. However, a substantial 
number were created during the year, and 
some that terminated may be reestablished. 
The President’s Annual Report will contain 
a complete listing of established and new 
committees. 

The staff of the Committee Management 
Secretariat will be glad to discuss the list 
with your staff, at your convenience, 

Sincerely, 
PauL H. O'NEILL, 
Deputy Director. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE EXPIRATIONS AND TER- 

MINATIONS OMB COMMITTEE MANAGEMENT 

SECRETARIAT—JANUARY 8, 1975 

(Coding: A-Agency; S-Statutory; P-Presi- 
dential). 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENI—OFFICE 
OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2) —None. 
Other Terminations in CW 1974 (including 
December 1973)—1. Advisory Committee on 
the Economic Role of Women—(A) August 
1974. 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—1. CEQ Governor’s Advis- 
ory Committee on the Environmental Im- 
pacts of Potential OCS Oil and Gas Develop- 
ment—(A) October 22, 1974. 

FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Agriculture Advisory Committee—(A) 
June 27, 1974. 

2. Business Advisory 
June 27, 1974. 

3. Petroleum Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee (Independent Sector)—(A) June 27, 
1974. 

4. Project Independence Advisory Commit- 
tee—(A) December 11, 1974. 

OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 
SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE OF DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION 
Automatic Expirations January 6, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 
COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 
1, Ashley National Forest Cattle Advisory 
Board—(A). 
2. Ashley National Forest (UINTAH) Wool- 
growers—(A). 
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3. Mills (CIBOLA National Forest) Graz- 
ing Advisory Board—(A). 

4. Peach Sales Managers’ Committee—(A). 

5. Pear Sales Managers’ Committee—(A). 

6. Plum Sales Managers’ Committee—(A). 

7. Nectarine Shippers Advisory Commit- 
tee—(A). 

8. Tokay Grapes Shippers Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A). 

9. Tierra Amarilla Division (Carson Na- 
tional Forest) Grazing Advisory Board—(A). 

10. Tolyabe National Forest Livestock Graz- 
ing Advisory Board, MONO Division—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Advisory Committee on Cooperative 
Work with State Departments of Agricul- 
ture—(A) April, 1974. 

2. Apache National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) December 31, 1974. 

3. Arapaho National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

4. Bighorn National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

5. California Regional Roads Committee— 
(A) October 2, 1974. 

6. Carson National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

7. Cibola National Forest Multiple Use Ad- 
visory Committee—(A) October 31, 1974. 

8. Coconino National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) October 31, 1974. 

9. Coronado National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) December, 1973. 

10. Grand Mesa and Uncompahgre Nationa! 
Forests Multiple Use Advisory Committee— 
(A) June 1974. 

11. Gunnison National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

12. Malheur National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

13. Monongahela National Forest Advisory 
Committee—(A) April, 1974. 

14, National Rural Fire Defense Commit- 
tee—(A) October 31, 1974. 

15. Ochoco National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

16. Okanogan National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

17. Packers and Stockyards Livestock Com- 
mittee—(A) October 2, 1974. 

18. Pike National Forest Multiple Use Ad- 
visory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

19. Rice Inspection Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A) October 2, 1974. 

20. Rio Grande National Forest Multiple 
Use Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

21. Roosevelt National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

22. Routt National Forest Multiple Use Ad- 
visory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

23. San Isabel National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

24. San Juan National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

25. Shoshone National Forest Advisory 
Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

26. Sitgreaves National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

27. Siuslaw National Forest Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A) June, 1974. 

28. Targhee National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

29. Timber and Watershed Management 
Research Advisory Committee—(A) June, 
1974. 

30. Tonto National Forest Multiple Use 
Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

31. Wasatch National Forest Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A) October 31, 1974. 

32. White River National Forest Multiple 
Use Advisory Committee—(A) June, 1974. 

33. Willamette National Forest Advisory 
Committee—(A) April, 1974. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 


(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 
1. National Inventors Council—(A). 
2. FIPS Task Group 12—(A). 
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3. National Business Council for Consumer 
Affairs (S). 

4, National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council (S). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None, 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Maritime Policy, Industry Advisory 
Committee—(A). 

2. Military Academy 
Board (A). 

3. Audit Advisory Committee, Secretary of 
the Navy (A). 

4, DoD Hemoglobinopathy Policy Review 
Committee (A). 
5. National 
Committee (A). 

6. Special Working Group on Hardness As- 
surance (A). 

7. Advisory Committee for National Dredg- 
ing Study (A). 

8. Electronics Advisory Group, U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (A). 

9. Harry Diamond Laboratories Scientific 
Advsiory Committee (A). 

10. Material Acquisition Review Commit- 
tee (A). 

11. Aircraft Structural Integrity Program 
Industry Advisory Committee (A). 

12. U.S. Air Force Academy Fine Arts Com- 
mittee (A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. DOD-Industry Integrated Logistic Sup- 
port Advisory Committee—(A) Jan.—July, 
1974. 

2. Industry Advisory Council—(A) Jan— 
July, 1974. 

8. Electromagnetic Reception 
Panel (A) Jan,—July, 1974. 

4. Electronic Data Processing 
Panel (A) Jan.—July, 1974. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. National Advisory Health Services Coun- 
cil (HRA)—(A). 

2. National Advisory Council on Health 
Research Facilities—(S) . 

3. National Medical Library Assistance Ad- 
visory Board—(S). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Advisory Committee on Medicare Ad- 
ministration Contracting and Subcontracting 
(SSA)—(S) June 30, 1974. 

2. Cancer Control Prevention and Detection 
Review Committee (NIH)—(A) December 12, 
1974. 

3. National Advisory Commission on Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis—(S) NIH March 20, 1974. 

4. Panel on Review of Immune Serums, 
Antitoxins and Antivenins (FDA)—(A) June 
4, 1974. 

5. Panel on Review of In Vitro Diagnostic 
Reagents (FDA)—(A) June 4, 1974. 

6. Panel on Review of Miscellaneous Bio- 
logical Products (FDA)—(A) June 4, 1974. 

7. Panel on Review of Pathology Devices 
(FDA)—(A) December 10, 1974. 

8. Panel on Anthropology—(A) December 
30, 1974, 

9. Panel on Economies—(A) December 30, 
1974. 

10. Panel on Legal Research—(A) Decem- 
ber 30, 1974. 

11. Panel on Objectives, Measurement, 
Evaluation and Research Methodology—(A) 
December 30, 1974. 

12. Political Science Panel—(A) December 
30, 1974, 

13. Panel on Social Thought and Proc- 
esses—(A) December 30, 1974. 

14. Dermatology Advisory Committee 
(FDA)—(A) August 27, 1974. 


1975 
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15. Drug Experience Advisory Committee 
(FDA)—(A) September 19, 1974. 

16. Emergency Medical Services Adminis- 
trators Advisory Committee (HSA)—(A) 
January 15, 1974. 

17. Hypertension Information and Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee (NIH)—(A) July 
9, 1974. 

18. Medical Devices Advisory Committee 
(FDA)—(A) July 30, 1974. 

19. Medical Devices Application Committee 
(NIH)—(A) September 30, 1974. 

20. National Advisory Drug Committee 
(FDA)—(A) November 15, 1974. 

21. National Advisory Food Committee 
(FPDA)—(A) November 15, 1974. 

22. National Advisory Public Health Train- 
ing Council (HRA)—(A) June 30, 1974. 

23. National Advisory Veterinary Medicine 
Committee (FDA)—(A) November 15, 1974. 

24. Neuropharmacology Advisory Commit- 
tee (FDA)—(A) June 4, 1974. 

25. Panel on Review of Antacids (FDA)— 
(A) Aug. 26, 1974. 

26. Public Health Conference on Rec- 
ords and Statistics—Standing Committee 
(HRA)—(A) May 17, 1974. 

27. ‘Task Force on Education and Training 
for Minority Business Enterprise (S) Jan. 12, 
1974, 

28. U.S. National Committee on Vital and 
Health Statistics (HRA)—(A) Dec. 19, 1974. 

29. Regional Medical Program Ad Hoc Re- 
view Committee—(A) Sept. 30, 1974. 

30. Arthritis Ad Hoc Review Committee— 
(A) June 30, 1974. 

31. Ultra-violet Radiation and Skin Cancer 
Working Group—(A) Sept. 23, 1974. 

32. *National Blood Resource Program Ad- 
visory Committee. *Thrombosis Advisory 
Committee. 

33. **Arteriosclerosis Research Center Ad- 
visory Committee **Hypertension Research 
Centers Advisory Committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Automatic Expirations Jan. 5, 1975 (under 
OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. The Flood Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee—(A). 

Other Terminations in FY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Automatic Expirations Jan. 5, 1975 (under 
OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Appalachian National Scenic Trail Ad- 
visory Council—(A). 

2. Coal Mine Safety Research, Advisory 
Committee on—(A). 

3. Fire Island National Seashore Advisory 
Commission—(A). 

4. Fisheries Center and Aquarium Advisory 
Board—(A). 

5-57. Grazing District Advisory Boards (53 
each)—(S). 

58. Honokohau Study Advisory Commis- 
sion—(A). 

59. Indian Education for Health Commit- 
tee—(A). 

60, Mar-A-Largo National Historic Site Ad- 
visory Commission—(A). 

61. Saint-Gaudens National Historic Site, 
Advisory Committee for—(A). 

62. U.S. Territorial Expansion Memorial 
Commission—(A). 

63. Visitor Facilities Advisory Commission, 
National—(A). 

64. Wild Free-Roaming Horses and Burros, 
National Advisory Board for—(A). 

65. Wolf Trap Farm Park Advisory Board— 
(A). 


*Merged into Blood Diseases and Resources 
Advisory Committee on Sept. 30, 1974; net 
result one termination. 

**Merged into Arteriosclerosis and Hyper- 


tension Advisory Committee on Sept. 
1974; net result one termination. 
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66. Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Natural Gas—(A). 

68. Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee— 

A). 
: 69. Industry Advisory Committee on Coal 
Exports—(A). 

70, OECD Petroleum Advisory Commit- 
tee—(A). 

71. Petroleum Security Subcommit- 
tee for Foreign Petroleum Supply Commit- 
tee—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. National Council on Indian Opportu- 
nity—(P) November 25, 1974. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Board of Advisers of the Federal Re- 
formatory for Women Bureau of Prisons— 
(8). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1, National Manpower Advisory Committee 
and three Subcommittees—(8). 

2. Subcommittee on Professional, Scientific 
and Technical Manpower—(S). 

3. Subcommittee on Research, Development 
and Evaluation—(S). 

4. Subcommittee on Training—(S). 

5. Great Plains States Regional Manpower 
Advisory Committee—(S). 

6. Middle Atlantic Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

7. Mountain States Regional Manpower 
Advisory Committee—(S). 

8. New England Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

9. North Atlantic Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

10. North Central Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

11. Pacific Northwest Regional Manpower 
Advisory Committee—(S). 

12. Southeastern Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

13. Southwestern Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

14. Western States Regional Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee—(S). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1, Standards Advisory Committee on Heat 
Stress—(A) December 1973. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. United States CCITT National Commit- 
tee (International Telephone and Telegraph 
Consultative Committee), — (A). 

2. Study Group 1 (U.S. Government Regu- 
latory Problems. — (A). 

3. Study Group 2 (World and Regional Plan 
Committees) ,*—(A). 

4. Study Group 3 
tions) *—(A). 

5. Study Group 4 (World-Wide Telephone 
Network) ,—(A). 

6. Study Group 5 (Data Transmission and 
New Data Networks) ,*W—(A).. 

T. Advisory Panel on Academic Music '*— 
(A). 

8. Advisory Panel on DANCE **—(A). 

9. Advisory Panel on DRAMA +21— (A). 

10. Advisory Panel on FOLK MUSIC and 
JAZZ **—(A). 

11, Advisory Panel on MUSIC '\*—(A). 


12. Advisory Panel on INTERNATIONAL 
LAW *—(A). 

13. Advisory Committee on International 
Business Problems *—(A). 

14, Advisory Committee on International 
Organizations "—(A). 

15. United States CCIR National Commit- 
tee (International Radio Consultative Com- 
mittee)*—(A). 

Footnotes at end of article. 
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16. Study Group 1 (Spectrum Utilization— 
Monitoring)*—(A). 

17. Study Group 2 (Space Research & Ra- 
dioastronomy Services)*—(A). 

18. Study Group 3 (Fixed Service at Fre- 
quencies Below about MHZ) *—(A). 

19. Study Group 4 (Fixed Service Using 
Satellites)*—(A). 

20. Study Group 5 (Propagation in non- 
ionized Media)*—(A). 

21. Study Group 6 (Ionospheric Propaga- 
tion)*—(A). 

22. Study Group 7 (Standard-frequency & 
Time-Signal Services)*—(A). 

23. Study Group 8 (Mobile Services)*—(A). 

24. Study Group 9 (Fixed Service Using 
Radio-Relay System) *—(A). 

25. Study Group 10 (Broadcasting Service 
(SOUND) ) *—(A). 

26. Study Group 11 (Broadcasting Service 
(Television) )=— (A). 

27. Study Group CMV (CCIR/CCITT Joint 
Study Group on Vocabulary)*=— (A). 

28. Study Group CMIT (CCIR/CCITT Joint 
Study Group for Television and Sound 
Transmission) *—(A). 

29. Advisory Committee on “Foreign Rela- 
tions of the U.S.” *—(A). 

30. Advisory Committee of the Foreign 
Service Institute *—(A). 

31, Advisory Committee on International 
Intellectual Property *—(A). 

32. Advisory Committee on the Law of the 
Sea *—(A). 

33. Advisory Committee on Science and 
Foreign Affairs *—(A). 

34. Advisory Committee to the U.S. Na- 
tional Section of the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission +*—(A). 

35. Advisory Committee to U.S. Section-In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion +}4+—(A). 

36. Fine Arts Committee — (A). 

37. Government Advisory Committee on 
International Book and Library Programs *— 
(A). 

38. National Review Board for the Center 
for Cultural Technical Interchange between 
East and West *—(A). 

39. NW Atlantic Fisheries Advisory Com- 
mittee,’ *—(A). 

40. Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee *— 
(A). 

41. Overseas School Advisory Council*— 
(A). 

42. Secretary of State’s Advisory Committee 
on Private International Law *—(A). 

43. Shipping Coordinating Committee * — 

A). 

f Other Terminations in CY 1974 (includ- 
ing December 1973)—None. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Termination in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) —None. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Automatic Expirations January 1, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 


1, Radiation Advisory Committee for Radi- 
ation Biology Aspects of the SST— (A). 

2. Advisory Council on Urban Transporta- 
tion—(A). 

3. Speed Ground Transportation—(S). 

4. Great Lakes Pilotage Advisory Commit- 
tee—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1, Albuquerque Air Traffic Control Advisory 
Committee—(A) October 30, 1974. 

2. Fort Worth Air Traffic Control Advisory 
Committee—(A) October 1, 1974. 

8. Houston Air Traffic Control Advisory 
Committee—(A) October 1, 1974. 

4. Kansas City Air Traffic Control Advisory 
Committee—(A) February 1, 1974. 

5. New York Air Traffic Control Advisory 
Committee—(A) June 9, 1974. 

6. Washington, D.C. Air Traffic Control Ad- 
visory Committee—(A) June 20, 1974. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Established after January 5, 1973 (spe- 
cifically September and October 1973) but 
scheduled by DOS for renewal January 4, 
1975. 

.2Due to nonreceipt of consulting letters, 
all DOS agency committees expired January 
5, 1975. 

3 Designated by DOS prior to January 5, 
1975 as expiring on January 5, 1975. 

DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Investment Securities Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A). 

2. Joint Committee on Coinage— (P). 

3. Food Industry Wage and Salary Com- 
mittee—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (includ- 
ing December 1973). 

1. National Commission for Industrial 
Peace—(P) (formerly in CLC and DOL De- 
cember 12, 1974). 

2. Consulting Committee of Bank Econ- 
omists—(A), December 1973.* 

3. National Advisory Committee on Bank- 
ing Policies and Practices—(A), December 
1973.* 

4-17. 14 Regional Advisory Committees on 
Banking Policies and Practices (One for each 
National Bank Region)—(A), December 
1973.* 
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ACTION 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (includ- 
ing December 1973)—None. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973—None. 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Automatic Expirations Jan. 5, 1975 (under 
OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) . 

1. Coins and Medals Advisory Panel—(A) 
Jan, 11, 1974. 

2. Commemorations and Convocations Ad- 
visory Panel—(A) Jan. 11, 1974. 

3. (Ad Hoc Special Subcommittee on Com- 
memorations)—(A) Jan. 11, 1974. 

4. Creative and Visual Arts Advisory 
Panel—(A) Jan. 11, 1974. 

5. Festival USA Program Committee—(A) 
Jan. 11, 1974. 

6. Heritage "76 Program Committee—(A) 
Jan. 11, 1974. 

7. Historic Conservation Advisory Panel 
Jan. 11, 1974. 

8. Horizons "76 Program Committee—(A) 
Jan. 11, 1974. 

9. Horizons "76 Advisory Group—(A) Jan. 
11, 1974. 

10. Invitation to the World Advisory 
Panel—(A) Jan. 11, 1974. 

11. Performing Arts Advisory Panel—(A) 
Jan. 11, 1974. 

12. Philatelic Advisory Panel—(A) Jan. 11, 
1974. 

13. Publications and Research Advisory 
Panel—(A) Jan. 11, 1974. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Automatic Expirations Jan. 5, 1975 (under 
OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

U.S. Nuclear Data Committee—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Advisory Committee on Plant and Nu- 
clear Materials Security—(A) February 1974. 

2. ZGS Study Committee—(A) October 
1974. 


1975 


1975 


*Terminated December 1973 but listed in 


Annual Report for 1973; therefore, listed 
herewith as CY 74 terminations. 
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3. Physics Subcommittee—(A) October 
1974. 

4. Management and Procedures Subcom- 
mittee—(A) October 1974. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Automatic Expirations Jan. 5, 1975 (under 
OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

Advisory Committee for Statistical Re- 
search to the Civil Aeronautics Board, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association—(A) Sept. 14, 
1974. 

CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Spray Adhesives Ad Hoc Committee— 
(A) January, 1974. 

COST OF LIVING COUNCIL 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (includ- 
ing December 1973). 

1. Food Industry Advisory Committee—(A) 
May 31, 1974. 

2. Health Industry Advisory Committee— 
(A) May 31, 1974. 

3. Health Industry Wage and Salary Com- 
mittee—(A) June 30, 1974. 

4. Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
(A)—July 1, 1974. 

5. Nonunion Construction Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A) June 30, 1974. 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2) 

1. Advisory Committee on the Revision 
and Application of Drinking Water Stand- 
ards—(A). 

2. Petrochemical Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A). 

3. President's Air Quality Advisory Board— 
(S). 

4. Water 
Board— (8S) 

5. Antimicrobial Program Advisory Com- 
mittee—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. Meteorology Advisory Committee (A)— 
December 23, 1974. 

2. Paint and Varnish Industrial Advisory 
Committee—(A) September 20, 1974. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) —None. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

FEDERAL MEDIATIONS AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

Alaska Power Survey 

1. Executive Advisory Committee—(A) 
Dec. 31, 1974. 

2. Technical Advisory Committee on Co- 
ordinated System Development and Inter- 
connections—(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 


1975 


Pollution Control Adviscry 


1975 
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3. Technical Advisory Committee on Eco- 
nomic Analysis and Load Projectlon—(A) 
Dec. 31, 1974. 

4. Technical Advisory Committee on En- 
vironmental Considerations and Consumer 
Affairs—(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

5. Technical Advisory Committee on Re- 
sources and Electric Power Generation—(A) 
Dec, 31, 1974. 


National Gas Survey 


The task forces only under the Distribu- 
tion Technical Advisory Committee: 

6. Task Force: Facilities(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

7. Task Force: Finance—(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

8. Task Force: General—(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

9, Task Force: Regulation and Legisla- 
tion—(A) Dec. 31. 1974. 

The task forces only under the Supply 
Technical Advisory Committee: 

10. Task Force: Liquefied Natural Gas— 
(A) December 31, 1974. 

11. Task Force: Natural Gas Supply—(A) 
December 31, 1974. 

12. Task Force: Natural Gas Technology 
(A) December 31, 1974. 

13. Task Force: Reformer Gas (A) Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 

14. Task Force: Regulation and Legisla- 
tion (A) December 31, 1974. 

15. Task Force: Synthetic Gas-Coal (A) 
December 31, 1974. 

The task forces only under Transmission 
Technical Advisory Committee: 

16. Task Force: Economics (A) Dec. 31, 
1974. 

17. Task Force: 
1974. 

18. 
1974. 

19. Task Force: 
tion. 


Facilities (A) Dec. 31, 


Task Force: Operations (A) Dec. 31, 


Regulation and Legisla- 


NATURAL POWER SURVEY 


The task forces only under Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Conservation of Energy: 

20. Task Force on Environmental Aspects 
(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

21. Task Force on Practices and Standards 
(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

22. Task Force on Technical Aspects (A) 
Dec. 31, 1974. 

The task force only under Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Finance: 

23. Task Force on Future Financial Re- 
quirements (A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

The task forces only under Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Fuels: 

24. Task Force—Administration (A) Dec. 
31, 1974. 

25. Task Force on Environmental Consid- 
erations and Constraints (A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

26. Task Force on Fuel Use Alternatives 
(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

27. Task Force on Utility Fuels Availability 
(A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

28. Task Force on Utility Fuels Require- 
ments (A) Dec. 31, 1974. 

The task force only under Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Power Supply: 

29. Task Force on Forecast Review (A) 
Dec. 31, 1974. 

The Task Forces only under Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment. 

30. Task Force on Energy Conversion Re- 
search—(A) December 31, 1974. 

$1. Task Force on Energy Distribution Re- 
search—(A) December 31, 1974. 

82. Task Force on Energy Sources Re- 
search—(A) December 31, 1974. 

33. Task Force on Energy Systems Re- 
search—(A) December 31, 1974. - 

34. Task Force on Environmental 
search—(A) December 31, 1974. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Automatic Expiration January 5, 1975 (un- 
der OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Americana Committee for the National 
Archives (A) 

2, Prologue Editorial Board—(A). 


Re- 
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3-7. Regional Archives Advisory Councils 
(Regions 1, 5, 6, 8, and 10) —(A). 

8. Special Advisory Committee on the Pa- 
pers of American Blacks— (A). 

9. Special Advisory Committee on the Pa- 
pers of Notable American Women. 

10. National Labor Management Manpower 
Policy Committee. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973). 

1. General Services Administration Special 
Study Committee on the Selection of Archi- 
tects and Engineers—(A) July 1974. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Automatic Expiration January 5, 1975 (un- 
der OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75—-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) —None. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—none. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) —None. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Termination is CY 1974 (including 
December 1973) : 

1. Advisory Panel for Experimental R&D 
Incentives—(A) January 2, 1975*. 

2. Advisory Panel for Research Manage- 
ment Improvement—(A) January 2, 1975*. 

3. Advisory Committee for P and 
Institutional Affairs—(A) January 2, 1975*. 

4. Science Information Council—(S) 
November 30, 1974. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1. Advisory Committee on Model Compli- 
ance Program for Broker-Dealers—(A). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (includ- 
ing December 1973)—None. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(ander OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None. 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


* 1975 terminations listed under CY 1974. 


January 27, 1975 


1, Employes Advisory Committee on Health 

Benefits—(S). 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973). 

1. The Advisory Council on Intergovern- 

mental Personnel Policy—(P) June 30, 1974. 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2). 

1, English Teaching Advisory Panel—(A). 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in Calender Year 1974 

(including December 1973) . 

1. Merit Review Board for Oral Biology 

Programs—(A) October 1, 1974. 

AD HOC ADVISORY GROUP ON PUERTO RICO 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 

(under OMB Bulletin 75—-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in Calendar Year 1974 

(including December 1973)—None. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL PAY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2—None. 

Other Terminations in Calendar Year 1974 

(including December 1973)—None. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None, 

Other Terminations in Calendar Year 1974 

(including December 1973)—None. 

CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLE 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2) —None. 
Other Terminations in Calendar Year 1974 

{Including December 1973)—None. 

COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN 
POLICY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2) —None. 
Other Terminations in Calendar Year 1974 

(including December 1973)—None. 

COMMISSION ON THE REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL 

POLICY TOWARD GAMBLING 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE REVIEW OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS RELATING TO WIRE- 
TAPPING AND ELECTRONIC SURVEILLANCE 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75—2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

U.S. WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 

(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 1975 

(ander OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 

Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 

December 1973)—None. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None, 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


January 27, 1975 


Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Automatic Expirations January 5, 
(under OMB Bulletin 75-2)—None. 
Other Terminations in CY 1974 (including 
December 1973)—None, 


1975 


DETENTE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. GARY W. HART. Mr. President, 
several evenings ago, I had the opportu- 
nity to hear a speech given by Mr. Val- 
ery Chalidze, author of “To Defend 
These Rights,” an historical document 
which discusses the struggle to secure 
personal freedom in the Soviet Union. 
He comes to an important conclusion 
which I believe warrants the attention 
of my colleagues. In his speech, Mr. 
Chalidize applauds the moral support 
provided to the movement for human 
rights within the Soviet Union by West- 
ern intellectuals and some political lead- 
ers as the momentum which encourages 
the gradual transformation of the Soviet 
State into a free and open society. Such 
a transformation, he correctly asserts, 
will provide a more secure foundation for 
peace than pursuing a style of personal 
diplomacy, which is tenuous at best. I 
urge my colleagues to read this brief 
essay. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Valery Chalidize speech on the dis- 
cussion of détente and human rights be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DÉTENTE AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

In recent years many people have expressed 
their hopes for détente in the relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. I have the impression that these 
hopes may be dampened for some time after 
the difficulties resulting from the ambiguities 
of diplomacy based only on oral exchanges. 
However, I hope that the process of detente 
will continue. And I would feel this way even 
if I were concerned not about the whole 
world situation but about a single problem 
only—the defense of human rights in the 
Soviet Union. 

Many people are unhappy that the process 
of detente involves compromises, and com- 
promises even with respect to the moral de- 
mands made on one’s partner, but I believe 
that the relaxation of tensions is a construc- 
tive step toward the international protection 
of human rights in every country primarily 
because the process of working out detente 
is a process of discussion. And any aggrava- 
tion of tensions impairs the chances for con- 
structive peaceful discussion, including dis- 
cussion of humanitarian problems. 

However, no discussion, no attempt to 
achieve detente can prove constructive if the 
parties speak different languages, if one party 
does not understand what the other is saying. 
Therefore, it is vital to remember that in 
the Soviet Union many concepts, particularly 
social concepts, have an entirely different 
meaning than these concepts have for per- 
sons who are accustomed to and use the tra- 
ditional conceptual language and value sys- 
tem of Western civilization. 

I am speaking of this now, because my book 
is first of all, devoted to illustrating the 
idiosyncracy of Soviet conceptual language, 
especially with respect to law. I am speaking 
of a discussion of detente between parties 
who use different conceptual language and 
who have different value systems is not only 
unconstructive; it is dangerous. 
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I recall Norbert Wiener's illustration of the 
difficulties which await human beings in 
their intercourse with computers since com- 
puters may turn out to use a different sys- 
tem of values than human beings. Wiener 
told of an incident from an old English fable 
(I remember it roughly—a woman came into 
possession of a magic talisman which had 
the power to fulfill any wish. She was a poor 
woman and her wish was to receive 10 
pounds. Her wish was fulfilled immediately. 
The postman came with the news that her 
son had died in battle and that she would 
receive ten pounds as compensation. 

This is a very cruel example—our century 
should not prove to be that harsh, but you 
will remember a sufficiently cruel and recent 
example not taken from a fairy tale. Several 
nations agreed not to interfere in each other's 
internal affairs and not to use force in their 
mutual relations—I am speaking of the War- 
saw Pact. Then, in 1968, it turned out that 
it was possible to introduce military forces 
into one of the member countries and change 
the leadership simply by terming these ac- 
tions not interference in internal affairs and 
the use of force but instead “the rendering 
of fraternal assistance” and thereby making 
believe that the pact was not violated. 

Or it is possible to ratify an international 
convention prohibiting forced labor and then 
persuade city dwellers to go to collective 
farms to gather the harvest under threat of 
having trouble made for them at work. It 
turns out to be no more of a problem to ratify 
the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education and then to deprive of their pa- 
rental rights those Baptists who give their 
children a religious education. True, the 


Convention stipulates the right of parents 
to educate their children in conformity with 
their religious convictions, but if a parent 
has been deprived of his parental rights by 
a Soviet court, then he can be dealt with as 
if he were not a parent and therefore not 
protected by the guarantees of the Con- 


vention. 

These are not isolated examples of using 
perversion of legal concepts. The members of 
the Moscow Human Rights Committee wrote 
in 1971: “the use of force to violate rights is 
now usually accompanied by the perversion 
of legal concepts. The longer they are ex- 
posed to the unchecked use of force, the 
more people’s minds are affected by delib- 
erately distorted notions of their rights.” 
After half a century, the Soviet system for 
the perversion of concepts and the distortion 
of logic has been perfected. It is vital to 
study this system, this unusual language 
which uses distorted concepts—otherwise, 
mutual understanding will prove impossible. 

Thus the current activity in defense of 
human rights in the Soviet Union of many 
Western intellectuals and some politicians, 
as well, assumes a particular significance. 
For in providing moral support for Soviet hu- 
man rights advocates people in the West are 
encouraging the gradual transformation of 
the Soviet state into an open society, into a 
society with effective guarantees for freedom 
of information and movement. I think that 
such a transformation would provide a bet- 
ter hope for the preservation of peace than 
any treaties limiting the number of missiles. 

Of course, the attention of Western pub- 
lic opinion to human rights in the Soviet 
Union is also important for concrete assist- 
ance to individuals who are suffering. The 
recent examples of the release of Silva Zal- 
monson and Simas Kudirka give rise to hope 
that the Soviet leaders are capable of mani- 
festing humanity and good will—it is vital to 
encourage them to additional manifestations 
of such good will. Many individuals in the 
Soviet Union are suffering in confinement, 
punished because they preferred to be free. 
The West is not obliged to aid such victims— 
the West has many of its own problems. But 
the West will be acting wisely if it does aid 
these victims. 
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LEAA PROGRAM IS A CRIME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, except 
perhaps for the present state of the 
economy, few things worry Americans 
more than crime. 

We have witnessed a staggering in- 
crease in the amount of crime in Amer- 
ica. 

Property crime is on the rise. Violent 
crime is on the rise. Crime rates today 
are 16 percent higher than they were 
a year ago, according to the most recent 
FBI statistics. 

To the already high crime rates in the 
cities is added the soaring crime rates in 
suburban and rural areas. The list of vic- 
tims lengthens steadily. It includes even 
Members of this body. 

People worry about their safety on the 
streets and the safety of their homes. 
Americans are being held hostage by 
fear—the fear of crime. 

Because of these concerns, the Con- 
gress three times has passed anticrime 
legislation: 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968; 

The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
1970; and 

The Crime Control Act of 1973. 

The intent of these laws may have 
been sound. But after a study of the Fed- 
eral anticrime program, a review of GAO 
reports, and after conversations with law 
enforcement officials in my home State 
of Wisconsin, I have come to the con- 
clusion that in 7 years, the Federal effort 
has done little but waste the taxpayers’ 
money. 

LEAA has shown an appalling lack of 
priorities, of accountability, and of re- 
sults. It has concentrated on police pro- 
grams and neglected other aspects of the 
criminal justice system; has devoted dis- 
proportionate resources to hardware at 
the expense of manpower training and 
recruiting; has funded ongoing programs 
in defiance of its mandate to develop 
new programs; has financed unproduc- 
tive research and conferences; and has 
failed to properly analyze the effective- 
ness of its operations. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


Title I of the 1968 act, as amended by 
the 1970 and 1973 acts, created a pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to State and 
local governments in fighting crime. The 
intent of this program was most recently 
stated in the declaration of purpose of 
the 1973 Crime Control Act: 

Congress finds that the high incidence of 
crime in the United States threatens the 
peace, security, and general welfare of the 
Nation and its citizens. To reduce and pre- 
vent crime and juvenile delinquency, and to 
insure the greater safety of the people, law 
enforcement and criminal justice efforts must 
be intensified, and made more effective at 
all levels of government. 

Congress finds further that crime is essen- 
tially a local problem that must be dealt 
with by state and local governments if it 
is to be controlled effectively. 

It is therefore the declared policy of the 
Congress to assist State and local govern- 
ments in strengthening and improving law 
enforcement and criminal justice at every 
level by national assistance. It is the purpose 
of this title to (1) encourage states and 
units of general local government to develop 
and adopt comprehensive plans based on 
their evaluation of state and local problems 
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of law enforcement and criminal Justice; (2) 
authorize grants to states and units of gen- 
eral local government in order to improve 
and strengthen law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice and the development of new 
methods for the prevention and reduction 
of crime and the detection, apprehension, 
and rehabilitation of criminais. 


To carry out these objectives, a Federal 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration—LEAA—was created within the 
Department of Justice. LEAA was given 
the responsibility of distributing Federal 
funds to the State and local govern- 
ments, coordinating the program, and 
carrying out various projects at the Fed- 
eral level. 

LEAA was first funded in the 1969 fis- 
cal year, and through the present fiscal 
year nearly $4.2 billion has been appro- 
priated for the program. 

The bulk of the money has been given 
out as bloc grants to the States which in 
turn distribute funds to local units of 
government. There are few restrictions 
on the money’s use and virtually no Fed- 
eral control over funds after they are 
distributed. 

And what has been the result of spend- 
ing this money? 

Failure. Abject failure. 

Crime rates have not gone down, they 
have gone up. And LEAA has shown 
every sign of being an intolerable boon- 
doggle. 

A report by the House Committee on 
Government Operations in 1972 said: 

The block grant programs of LEAA have 
too often been characterized by inefficiency, 
waste, maladministration, and in some cases, 
corruption. They have had no visible impact 
on the incidence of crime in the United 
States. Moreover, State and local govern- 
ments have not received meaningful leader- 
ship or direction from LEAA to enable them 
to find new ways to reduce crime and im- 
prove the operations of the system of crim- 
inal justice. In some respects the block grant 
programs have resulted in better coordina- 
tion of criminal justice agencies and im- 
provements in criminal justice services, but 
regrettably it must be said that they have 
achieved far less than the Congress and the 
public can rightfully expect considering the 
vast amounts of public funds which the 
taxpayer has provided. 


The Senate Judiciary Committec’s 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures said in its report on the 1973 
Crime Control Act: 

In the Committee’s opinion, LEAA has in 
the past not fully exercised the leverage pro- 
vided to it by the plan approval authority 
to induce the state to improve the quality 
of planning for crime control programs. This 
is especially regrettable since the plan ap- 
proval function is in a real sense the key- 
stone of the Act. Some states are meeting 
high standards, but all too many are not. 


The Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law reported in 1972: 

Generally, LEAA has neither led the way 
for the states, nor held the states up to strict 
performance standards. This has been as true 
of the operation of the state planning agen- 
cies as of the quality of state programming 

.. The over-all result is that the federal 


reform program has become a fiscal relief 
operation. 

Finally, the comments of Attorney 
General William B. Saxbe in a speech 
last August: 
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The criminal justice system continues to 
face major handicaps. 

Part of the problem rests with the federal 
grant-in-aid program operated by an agency 
in the Department of Justice—the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration .. . 

In its first six years, the LEAA budgets 
have totalled $3.2 billion—and nearly $900 
million is expected for the current fiscal year. 

When I came to Justice, I said this money 
had to produce more results, I feel even 
more strongly about it today. 

In six years, LEAA has had four Admin- 
istrators—and the appointment of a fifth 
was announced recently. During that period, 
there was no Administrator for nearly 18 
months. Such turnover hardly enhances 
efficiency. 

ALWAYS FOUND WANTING 


The fact is that every time LEAA has 
been examined it has been found want- 
ing. No microscope is necessary to dis- 
cover its flaws; they would be visible 
through scratched glass. 

In recent months, the General Ac- 
counting Office has looked at the Agen- 
cy three times and has issued three criti- 
cal reports. 

On March 19, “GAO wanted to know if 
management had taken appropriate 
steps to find out, if possible, whether the 
projects had helped to prevent or reduce 
crime.” 

The answer? 

LEAA and the States have established no 
standards or criteria by which some indi- 
cation of success or failure of similar projects 
can be determined. 


In short, LEAA has made no effort to 
see how well it has spent its $4.2 billion. 

On October 21, GAO again sought to 
determine LEAA’s progress toward ade- 
quate evaluation. The report found that 
LEAA and the States said they would 
meet the evaluation requirements of the 
1973 Crime Control Act—what else would 
they say? 
However, they have not yet defined how 
such evaluations are to be used in making 
program decisions. 


Seven years, $4.2 billion, soaring crime 
rates, and they still “have not yet defined 
how such evaluations are to be used in 
making program decisions.” 

Attorney General Saxbe made a simi- 
lar observation in his August speech 
when he said the fact that Congress was 
forced to write an evaluation require- 
ment into law “is a sobering commentary 
on the level of Federal vision.” 

Most recently, on December 23, GAO 
reported on the failure of LEAA and the 
States to find adequate ways of continu- 
ing programs once Federal grants are 
curtailed. LEAA is intendec to help 
launch innovative new programs, not be 
a source of funds for ongoing efforts. 

Yet, according to a July 1974 study by 
the National Conference of State Crimi- 
nal Justice Planning Administrators, on 
a national average, more than 54 percent 
of a State planning agency's Federal 
grant is committed to ongoing programs. 

Further, GAO’s December 23d report 
said: 

Neither LEAA nor the States had adequate 
information on the extent to which projects 
continued or merited evaluation. 

NO SENSE OF PRIORITIES 


In the absence of any firm evaluation 
of LEAA’s programs, the only objective 
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criteria we are left with are the crime 
statistics. 

And the message of those statistics is 
clear. Except for 1972, crime rates have 
increased each year of LEAA’s existence, 
and this year the rates are increasing 
faster than ever. 

So what has been accomplished with 
the money? 

Apparently, the police hardware in- 
dustry has been booming. The sales of 
radios, helicopters, and riot gear have 
never been better. Companies even have 
worked the availability of LEAA funds 
into their sales pitches. 

My own State of Wisconsin has spent 
$1,750,000 on radios alone, and once con- 
sidered spending $8,750,000 more for that 
purpose. 

The consulting business has done well 
also. There have been lots of “planning” 
to do, lots of useless conferences to hold, 
valueless research projects to undertake, 
and many dubious studies to perform. 

The National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice alone has 
received appropriations totaling nearly 
$156 million. This is strictly the research 
undertaken at the Federal level. It does 
not include the experimentation done by 
State and local governments. 

The agency’s appropriation for “data 
systems and statistical assistance’ has 
been $86.4 million since fiscal year 1970, 
an incredible $71.7 million of that in the 
last 3 fiscal years. 

Some idea of LEAA’s perverse priori- 
ties can be seen in the use of $787,000 of 
Federal anticrime money in Dallas for 
a 20-month, hard-sell TV advertising 
campaign for crime prevention. “Don't 
ask for it,” say the spots. 

And, indeed, perhaps we ought to give 
ourselves the same warning, for clearly 
we never asked for this sort of perform- 
ance by LEAA. 

EXPECTATIONS NOT MET 


We expected clear signs of progress 
in the war against crime. Instead, crime 
rates are worse than ever. 

We expected a comprehensive action 
on the entire criminal justice system. In- 
stead there has been a concentration on 
police, at the expense of courts, correc- 
tions, probation, and other programs. 

We expected a clear determination of 
priorities for law enforcement. Instead 
there has been an emphasis on hardware 
at the expense of recruitment, training, 
and other manpower needs. 

We expected that Federal money 
would be used to help State and local 
governments develop innovative ap- 
proaches to dealing with crime. Instead, 
the program is funding ongoing pro- 
grams, State and local governments are 
unwilling or unable to take over the pro- 
grams, and there has been no analysis so 
far to determine if any of the programs 
have worked. 

Finally, we were promised that the bloc 
grant approach would work far better 
than past categorical grant programs. 
Instead, it has been a catastrophe. 

I would agree with the view that all 
wisdom does not reside in Washington. 
I might even accept the contention that 
50 experiments are more likely to yield 
results than one. 
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But eventually someone has to be held 
accountable for the expenditure of bil- 
lions of Federal dollars. Someone has to 
say, “No, that did not work” or “Yes, that 
works, maybe someone else should try 
it.” 

In the long run, moving in 50 dif- 
ferent directions means only that we 
move nowhere. 

The sad fact about LEAA is that it has 
encouraged States and local units to be 
more creative about winning Federal 
grants than about combating crime. 

As Madison, Wis. Police Chief David 
Couper put it— 

LEAA is a game police departments play 
to get money from the Federal Government. 

PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 


The Crime Control Act of 1973 ex- 
tended the LEAA program through the 
1976 fiscal year. This Congress, there- 
fore, must determine LEAA’s fate. 

I have six suggestions: 

First. When the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee's Subcommittee 
on State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary hold their hearings on LEAA, I 
hope that they will go into the program’s 
weaknesses in great detail. 

LEAA should be required to make a 
full accounting of the success and failure 
of its many endeavors and to demon- 
strate that it has truly complied with the 
evaluation requirements of the Crime 
Control Act, of 1973. 

Second. The bloc grant structure of 
title I of the Crime Control Act should 
be repealed and the structure of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 
should be restored. The 1965 act was 
judged to be a success and may have ac- 
complished more with its modest 
budget than LEAA has done with more 
than 80 times as much in annual fund- 
ing. 

Third. The LEAA budget ought to be 
cut drastically and the funds either 
channeled into more productive criminal 
justice programs—strengthening Fed- 
eral courts and law enforcement effort, 
for example—or simply returned to the 
taxpayers. 

Fourth, Irrespective of funding level, 
LEAA should be barred from spending 
more than 40 percent of its “action 
grant” appropriation on police projects 
and should be required to spend a min- 
imum of 25 percent of its appropriation 
for the court system and a minimum of 
25 percent for corrections. 

Fifth. There should be a clear time 
limit for repeat funding of ongoing proj- 
ects. At the most, no single project 
should receive Federal funds for more 
than 3 years. Further, LEAA should be 
directed to concentrate its grants on 
startup and expansion costs for anticrime 
programs, rather than operating costs. 

Sixth. No more than 10 percent of 
LEAA’s budget should be used for re- 
search studies or experimental programs. 
The experimental programs which are 
authorized should be regarded as pilot 
programs of reasonably broad applica- 
bility and should be subjected to the most 
rigorous analysis as to their success or 
failure. 
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Further, such experiments should be 
conducted under Federal auspices, prob- 
ably through the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
Action grants to State and local govern- 
ments should be confined to the imple- 
mentation of programs which previously 
have been proven effective—in essence a 
“fly before you buy” policy for law 
enforcement. 

The crime problem in America is 
serious and any program intended to deal 
with the problem must be equally serious. 
We do not have the time or the money 
to waste on LEAA’s present frivolities. 


FARMERS IN DESPERATE NEED OF 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, during the 
recent holidays, I traveled from one end 
of my home State of Alabama to the 
other, listening to the views of literally 
thousands of fellow Alabamians covering 
the full spectrum of issues and problems 
which face our country. 

On January 7 in Moulton, Ala., and on 
January 8 in Athens, Ala., I attended 
public meetings with north Alabama 
farmers, farm-related businessmen, and 
representatives of private and govern- 
ment lending agencies to discuss our deep 
concern over the increasingly serious eco- 
nomic situation facing rural America. 
These meetings were open to the public 
and all interested citizens were invited to 
attend. The first day's meeting drew such 
an overflow crowd that it had to be moved 
to the county courthouse. The second 
day’s attendance was moge than 500 men 
and women. Represented at these meet- 
ings were farmers, bankers, feed, seed, 
and fertilizer dealers, farm equipment 
dealers, Federal farm credit and lending 
agencies, and State and county and local 
officials. 

Accompanying me was Mr. James E. 
Thornton, a member of the professional 
staff of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. His knowledge and expertise 
were most helpful to me and to those who 
spoke up and made their views known 
and to those who attended and listened. 

Mr. President, in accepting invitations 
to these meetings, and the on-the-farm 
tours which followed, I said that I want- 
ed to hear the views of as many farmers 
and farm leaders as possible. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the message from rural America is 
loud and clear: our farmers are in deep, 
trouble. Prices which they are receiving 
for their products are going down while 
the cost of producing is soaring. The 
credit crunch is reaching disastrous pro- 
portions in rural America. Many farm- 
ers are hard put to pay the loans they 
received to finance last year’s crop and 
now they face growing uncertainties 
about the availability of financing for 
this year’s crop. They are paying the 
highest interest rates in history. Ferti- 
lizer, farm equipment, seed everything 
they need is inflated in price and our 
farmers are not exaggerating one bit 
when they speak of being driven to the 
wall. 

Mr. President, Alabama farmers, and 
farmers throughout America, are face 
to face with a financial crisis which is 
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not of their making but which threatens 
their very existence. 

There is no way of getting around the 
fact that a strong and viable agriculture 
is essential to the well-being of the Na- 
tion’s economy. It would be impossible 
to relate at this time all of the views 
presented at these four meetings, but as 
representatives of the whole, I feel that 
my Senate colleagues will be interested 
in the well-developed remarks made by 
State Senator Albert McDonald and Mr. 
Billy Teague, both prominent in agri- 
cultural and commodity activities. 

I ask unanimous consent that their re- 
marks be printed in the Recor» at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, these meet- 
ings were well covered by the Alabama 
news media, both local and State. The 
Moulton Advertiser, Alabama’s oldest 
weekly newspaper and one of its finest, 
in its issue of Thursday, January 9, 1975, 
got to the heart of the first day’s meeting 
in an article headlined, “Senator ALLEN 
Here: Farmers Ask Help.” Mr. John Doty, 
writing for the Decatur Daily, one of 
Alabama’s finest newspapers, caught the 
spirit of the January 7 meeting and ac- 
curately reflected it in his story entitled, 
“No Quick Help, ALLEN Tells Worried 
Farmers,” Mrs. Pat Houtz, north Ala- 
bama correspondent for the Birmingham 
News, Alabama's largest newspaper, was 
in attendance throughout the second 
day’s meeting in Athens, and her article, 
“Desperate Alabama Farmers Unload 
Woes on Senator ALLEN,” is a cogent ac- 
count of the seriousness of the farm situ- 
ation in Alabama. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that these three articles be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, these meet- 
ings were invaluable to me providing 
firsthand information on the critical situ- 
ation facing American agriculture. Ala- 
bama’s farm situation is representative 
of that which faces farmers throughout 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, Senator Herman E, 
TaLMandGE, chairman of our Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry al- 
ready has announced that our commit- 
tee will begin holding hearings on a new 
1975 Farm Act on February 3, 1975. These 
hearings will be held throughout that 
week as well as throughout the week of 
February 17. During the week inbetween 
these periods, I intend to return to my 
State for some additional meetings with 
Alabama farmers in the central and 
southern portions of the state. 

Cotton will be taken up in our com- 
mittee hearings on Monday, February 
17. Peanuts, along with livestock, will 
be taken up in these hearings on Febru- 
ary 19. In view of the importance of 
these farm commodities in Alabama, I 
intend to participate during both of 
these hearing dates, as well as other 
days, to the extent that my schedule will 
permit. 
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Mr. President, I wish to assure the 
farmers of Alabama, as well as of the 
Nation, that I intend to do all I can, 
both as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and of the U.S. 
Senate, to help them regain economic 
justice in our Nation’s economy. It is 
abundantly clear that upward adjust- 
ments will have to be made by this Con- 
gress in the 1973 farm law “target price” 
floor minimums and loan rate levels. 
And while I know we must exercise our 
legislative deliberations with great care 
and concern, we must act on these need- 
ed adjustments in our Nation’s farm 
laws at the earliest possible date. We 
cannot ask farmers to take to their 
fields this spring and plant another 
crop—tfence-row to fence-row—without 
some assurances of improved prices for 
their productions—both 1974 and 1975 
crops. 

Many of them are now receiving prices 
for their cotton and livestock, at a level of 
about one-half the cost of production. 
And while wheat, feed grain, and soy- 
beans have generally been faring some- 
what better than this of late, prices of 
these commodities in the future could fall 
similarly to disastrously low levels should 
demand for them drop precipitously, or 
should we get bumper harvests of them 
later this year. 

Cotton farmers in Alabama, as well as 
elsewhere in the cotton growing regions 
of our Nation, already have given us their 
major signal of concern regarding the 
very low prices they are now receiving for 
their 1974 cotton crop. They have indi- 
cated, through the USDA January 22, 
1975, planting intentions report, that they 
plan to reduce 1975 upland cotton plant- 
ings by 32 percent from last year’s plant- 
ings. Some of this acreage will likely be 
shifted into soybeans, and grain sorghum 
crops. 

Mr. President, my remarks are already 
longer than I had intended, but the crisis 
facing our farmers cannot be explained 
in a few short phrases, and I have not 
attempted fully to discuss them here. Let 
me close by saying again that it is my 
intention in the near future to attend 
other meetings with farmers in other sec- 
tions of Alabama. Their problems and 
their views will be shared with Members 
of this body through my work as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry where hard decisions 
will have to be made as we attempt to 
provide the right answers. The economy 
of our Nation cannot be normalized un- 
less and until our farmers are dealt with 
fairly and promptly. 

ExHIBIT 1 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION TO IMPROVE COTTON PRICE SITUATION 

(By Albert McDonald, Huntsville, Ala., 

January 8, 1975) 

1. Urge support of Humphrey Bill or simi- 
lar bill as vehicle jor needed improvements 
in present farm legislation. The move by the 
present administration to a “market ori- 
ented” cotton program has been a drastic 
mistake and has placed the cotton industry 
in Alabama in its most dire circumstance 
since cotton was introduced to this country. 
With a government policy of no floor under 
the price of cotton except a low loan (pres- 
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ently less than 14 the cost of production) the 
only means of obtaining a profitable price for 
cotton is for the commodity to be in short 
supply or in threat of short supply. This 
causes a “roller coaster” condition of short 
Supply and adequate price to the farmer fol- 
lowed by a period of adequate supply and 
low prices. In every instance this results in 
eroding cotton markets. This situation is un- 
bearable if we expect cotton to remain a vi- 
able agricultural enterprise. 

2. Establish cotton loan at a level which 
will insure recovery of production costs with 
level to be determined by a precise formula 
and adjusted annually for production cost 
trends. Prior to legislative changes in 1970 
and 1973 the CCC loan served as an orderly 
marketing tool, provided a means for carry- 
ing supplies at reasonable costs and aided 
farmers in obtaining production credit. Pres- 
ently with an extremely low loan and high 
interest rates many farmers are forced to 
take whatever price, no matter how low, of- 
fered at harvest in times of adequate supply. 

3. Recommend that law be amended to 
allow for CCC non-recourse loans for periods 
as long as two years at interest rates which 
will encourage use of the loan. There is some 
fear among farmers to use the loan in pres- 
ent form because of past practices of mer- 
chants to hesitate to purchase cotton from 
the loan because they knew it would be 
available through the CCC at the loan ex- 
piration date. An improvement in this situ- 
ation to encourage holding cotton in the 
loan for extended periods will tend to keep 
excessive cotton off the market at times of 
more than adequate supply resulting in a 
higher price level. 

4. Establish Target price at level which 
will insure reasonable profit for cotton pro- 
duction. Proposals which will result in a 
target price of 58 to 60 cents per pound with 
provision for increase in case of escalating 
costs of production would appear to be ade- 
quate for Alabd@Mma producers. 

5. Recommend Study of the Effects of CRS 
crop forecasting practices on price of farm 
commodities by an agency independent of 
USDA. Many believe USDA crop forecasts 
tend to depress farm commodity markets 
and should be discontinued. 

6. Adopt legislation to require Secretary 
of Agriculture to set loan rate prior to crop 
year. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated he has authority to lower announced 
loan rates for 1975 up to 1 August 1975. 

7. The following administrative actions 
pertaining to 1974 cotton crop would be eco- 
nomically beneficial to cotton producers. 

a. Secretary of Agriculture to administer 
Disaster Payment provisions of present law 
according to legislative intent. 

b. Reduction of interest rates on 1974 
cotton placed in CCC loan. 


A HEALTHY, VIABLE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
Is NECESSARY FOR A HEALTHY WORLD ECON- 
OMY 


(By John W. (Billy) Teague, Toney, Ala. 


Jan. 8, 1975) 

With the unemployment figure at 7.1% 
and rising and our economic condition mov- 
ing toward a major recession if not a chaotic 
depression, I offer the following statement 
and recommendations: 

1, Approximately %4 of our population or 
50 million people plus (I believe this figure 
to be correct) depend on Agriculture directly 
or indirectly for their livelihood. This in- 
cludes producers, suppliers of chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, feeds seed, etc; producers of auto- 
motive products, trucks, tractors, parts, ma- 
chinery, etc.; parts and service organizations, 
even reaching into the steel industry and to 
some degree the research and development 
portion of the population. Therefore it is 
absolutely essential that a healthy and viable 
agri-business community be maintained and 
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indeed made stronger not only for the %4 of 
the population aforementioned but for the 
welfare and well being of the other % of 
the population and indeed the free world. 

I believe that a recent statement (made in 
December as a matter of fact) by Senator 
Barry Goldwater is 100% correct and I quote 
“We face the greatest crisis in this country 
since World War II” unquote. In other 
words our very survival as a free and inde- 
pendent nation, able to repel aggressive in- 
tentions both economic and military, hinge 
on what we do about our greatest resource, 
that being the world envied capability of our 
agricultural producers and allied people in 
the support industry and land resources, In 
short our capability to produce food and 
fiber. The only other alternative being mili- 
tary intervention in the Middie East and 
that in my opinion is totally unrealistic at 
this time. 

2. With unemployment at the 7.1% rate 
and rising, the largest block of consumers 
must be allowed to consume, that being the 
agri-business community. In order to bring 
this about we must: 

A. Have adequate financing. 

B. Incentive to produce—In my judgment, 
producers must be supported at a reasonable 
level. They must be in a position from a 
monetary standpoint to at least have a break- 
even proposition in a normal year. We 
producers have always and I believe will con- 
tinue to take our chances with the ever pres- 
ent hazards of nature; hail, floods, droughts, 
freezes, etc. and hope to make a reasonable 
profit. 

We must also have the continued support 
of our Extension Service, Land Grant Col- 
leges, SCS and our extremely important Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Sery- 
ice, which as you know is the only producer 
run organization operating within the limits 
of the laws, enacted by Congress and pro- 
cedures written by the USDA. 

Incidentally, speaking of the 7.1% unem- 
ployment figure and rising USDA is adding 
to that percentage by separating ASCS em- 
ployees with as much as 15 to 20 years serv- 
ice in a drastic reduction in force. This does 
not sound reasonable at a time when the 
administration is proposing huge amounts 
(several billions of dollars in fact) to be spent 
hiring people simply to get them off the un- 
employment rolls. If ASCS is to render proper 
service to producers under the present farm 
program and hopefully a better program to be 
enacted by Congress, these skilled employees 
are vitally needed. Let me say also the pres- 
ent farm program is not providing adequate 
support for the cotton producer because the 
38¢ target price is far too low and completely 
unrealistic due to: 

A. The skyrocketing direct input and capi- 
tal equipment costs. 

B. The 12 month average price used for 
computing support payments for cotton, 
could cause producers in the last few months 
of the year to sell cotton at 30¢ or even 20¢ 
and still not be eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments. In my judgment the average price 
should be determined during the months the 
producer normally sells the bulk of his cot- 
ton. 

C. The disaster provisions of the present 
program is good, but should be simplified 
to reduce administrative costs. The cost of 
getting the disaster payment to the producer 
sometimes exceed the payment itself. 

D. We must have priority insofar as essen- 
tial input items are concerned—fuel, fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, herbicides, etc. 

3. I feel that the present economic condi- 
tions dictate that the Congress improve and 
enact legislation to save Agriculture. I real- 
ize that this year’s budget deficit will prob- 
ably be large and probably that of next year 
larger but my overwhelming concern is not 
about domestic deficit spending but with our 
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international balance of payments deficit, 
which I feel is directly attributable to our 
energy imports. 

I would respectfully recommend: 

1, The enactment of the most stringent 
energy conservation program feasible, with 
respect to oil imports. 

2. All out production of food and fiber, 
and I might point out that it only takes 
about 25% as much petrochemicals to pro- 
duce a pound of natural fiber as it does to 
produce a pound of synthetic fiber. There- 
fore I feel it would be very much in the na- 
tional interest to appeal to and to encour- 
age the textile industry to utilize as much 
natural fiber as possible. We currently con- 
sume about 20 lbs. of natural fiber and 40 
Ibs, of synthetic fiber per capita. 

EXPORTS 


3. Use all available means: Trade Missions, 
Diplomatic Corps, Private and Public en- 
ergys for the successful sales of our poten- 
tially enormous commodity production, even 
to the extent of trading with our newest 
(most favorable trade nation status) coun- 
try. 

I strongly feel and respectfully suggest 
that if these steps are not taken our country 
could fall into a major depression within an 
country, that we could see the dollar fall 
against foreign currencies so dramatically 
that our monetary system could be possibly 
ruined beyond repair and unemployment 
exceed (that of the great depression) 25%, 
and the paralyzing of our industrial com- 
plex and chaotic social conditions in our 
country, riots, looting, shortages, etc. 

With all my being I respectfully urge every 
member of Congress, The President, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and other appropriate 
agencies to consider my recommendations 
and act as promptly as possible. 


Exuieir 2 
{From the Moulton (Ala.) Advertiser, 
Jan. 9, 1975] 
Senator ALLEN HERE—FARMERS ASK HELP 


He wanted them to talk about their farm- 
ing problems. : 

And they did. 

All morning long, beginning at 7 a.m. 
at a dutch-treat breakfast and continuing 
later at a meeting in the courthouse, then 
adjourning to a farm southeast of Moulton. 

U.S. Senator Jim Allen came to Lawrence 
County Tuesday seeking first-hand informa- 
tion about critical farm problems. And the 
local farmers turned out in large numbers to 
share their views with him. 

More than 100 persons attended the break- 
fast at a local restaurant, not only farmers 
but banking officials and representatives of 
various agricultural and farm lending agen- 
cies, along with city and county government 
officials. 

Later, everyone moved to the courtroom 
for a question and answer session where a 
number of farmers had a chance to explain 
their problems and pose questions to the 
senator about the outlook for farming. 

In particular they were concerned about 
the low price they are recelving for cotton 
and other farm commodities. They wanted 
to know what was being done in Washington 
to ease their situation. 

Senator Allen, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, said Congress 
needs to increase the target price of cotton 
and to increase the loan price. One farmer 
in the crowd, in response to the senator's 
question, said he felt farmers should be guar- 
anteed of $.50 a pound or more for cotton 
he produces. 

Many of them lamented about the low 
price received for 1974's cottom crop. Cotton 
is bringing about $.35 to $37 cents a pound 
now, according to the senator. 
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Producing cotton costs the farmer more 
than he receives; as a result, more farmers 
hesitate to plant another crop without some 
assurance of federal help if market prices 
slump, as they did last fall. One farmer in 
particular said he planned to convert cotton 
acres to soybeans in 1975. 

Another farmer spoke up that the govern- 
ment should provide information and advice 
to the farmers as to the market outlook, how 
much they should produce, and what price 
they can expect to get for their products. 

“We were encouraged to plant a lot of 
cotton last year and we were told we'd get 
good prices but look what happened,” the 
farmer commented. It was pointed out that 
many farmers are storing cotton for the 
time being, hoping prices will increase soon 
and then they'll sell. 

Farmers who went in debt because of low 
market prices for their commodities in 1974 
are now facing serious problems as they look 
to the 1975 crop and must refinance a debt 
carry-over from 1974. 

Senator Allen said he wanted to “com- 
municate the problems of our farmers” to 
members of Congress, but he offered no hope 
of any immediate relief. 

An increase in target prices would be in- 
cluded in the new farm bill but Congress is 
not expected to pass that measure before 
the next planting season, Senator Allen said 
when farmers asked what assurance he could 
give them for 1975's crop. 

“How can farmers continue to stay in busi- 
ness when they're losing money and can't 
make enough to pay their debts?” someone 
asked. 

The reply from another farmer was that 
many of them would have to fold up unless 
some relief is forthcoming from the federal 
government. 

Senator Allen said he believes lending 
agencies will be cooperative in taking care of 
farmers’ needs; a resolution already approved 
by the Committee on Agriculture urges all 
agricultural lenders to do whatever they can, 
But the crux of the problem, as he pointed 
out, is that, “We are at a point where it costs 
the farmer more to produce his product than 
he’s getting at the market place. That must 
be remedied.” 

The senator was invited to Lawrence 
County by Harold Speake, a Moulton attor- 
ney, at the request of Buddy Rose and other 
farmers who wanted to talk to Allen about 
their farming problems. It gave the senator 
an opportunity to get the first-hand infor- 
mation he was seeking, both in Lawrence 
County on Tuesday and in Limestone County 
on Wednesday. 

Traveling with him was James E. Thorton, 
professional staff member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. He said 
his committee would meet next week and 
hoped to start hearings in early February on 
the farm bill. 

Action can be expected in the next month 
or two to get a bill cleared in Congress and 
sent to the president for his signature by 
early summer. 

Thorton said adjustments are needed on 
target levels because farm production costs 
have risen so high. 

As one farmer pointed out, prices should 
be at a level which allows the farmer to “re- 
coup” his out-of-pocket expenses for pro- 
duction. And someone suggested that in ad- 
dition to loan prices and target prices, per- 
haps a price ceiling should be set on products 
sold to the consumer. 

Senator Allen, in response to a question, 
said President Ford has been “short on lead- 
ership” on economic prices and the nation 
needs “bold leadership.” 

He noted, “I hope we can get some amend- 
ments made to the farm bill that will provide 
relief to farmers when they make a crop and 
go under.” 
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[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily, Jan. 7, 1975] 
No Quick HELP, ALLEN TELLS WORRIEÐ 
FARMERS 
(By John Doty) 

MovuLTON.—Alabama Sen. Jim Allien, a 
member of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, told a group of Lawrence County farmers 
here today not to expect any new target 
price legislation for cotton before the next 
planting season, 

Allen made the remark in response to the 
concern voiced by several of the farmers over 
the potential agricultural situation in 1975- 
76. 

Attorney Harold Speake said he asked Sen. 
Allen to come to Moulton at the request of 
Lawrence County farmers concerned over the 
rising cost of production of agricultural 
commodities and decreasing market prices. 

A much larger crowd than was expected 
turned out for the 7 a.m. breakfast with the 
senator at a local restaurant. To accommo- 
date the 100 or so farmers, the meeting was 
moved to the courtroom of the Lawrence 
County Courthouse. 

Grady Rose, member of the Lawrence 
County Court of Commissioners and a major 
Lawrence County farmer, explained the un- 
expectedly large turnout in this way: 

“It's the worst economic situation for the 
farmer in Lawrence County since the ‘30s, 
Sixty per cent of the cotton in Lawrence 
County is still in the fields.” 

“Lack of communication of our problems 
to Congress is one reason we haven't faired 
any better under existing legislation,” said 
Sen. Allen. “When we get back to Washing- 
ton, we're going to have to increase the 
target price on cotton. I want to know what 
figure we should shoot for as a revised target 
price and loan price.” 

Several farmers responded the minimum 
target price should be $.50 a pound or better. 

As one farmer put it: 

“Cotton should bring more than $.25 a 
pound, which is what they're being offered 
now. The farmers are going to fold up.” 

Rose explained that the target price is the 
price the Federal Government sets as a target 
for a particular commodity to bring. If the 
average price of the commodity is less than 
the target price, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will make up the difference, Rose said. 
However, if the target price is below what the 
commodity brings, the Federal Government 
is out of the picture, Rose said. 

Jim Thornton, an aide to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, said that new legislation 
“will be a question of considering all agricul- 
tural commodities. None will be singled out.” 

Thornton added that the new people com- 
ing into the Congress will be more sensitive 
to the problems of agriculture. 

Sen. Allen reminded the farmers of a reso- 
lution he guided through the Senate which 
said the Senate hoped all agricultural lend- 
ers during this period of agricultural distress 
would go full measure to support the farmer. 

“I feel like federal lending agencies are 
going to be just as cooperative in taking care 
of your needs in this area as possible,” Allen 
said. “The farmer has done an excellent job, 
perhaps too good a job. He has produced 
enough to take care of all the free world and 
part of the world that is not free. It has come 
to the point it’s costing the farmer in many 
areas more than he's getting in the market 
place. We're backing the farmers to the wall.” 

After the meeting Allen was to leave on a 
tour of several Lawrence County farms, 
[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Jan. 9, 

1975] 


DESPERATE ALABAMA FARMERS UNLOAD WOES ON 
SENATOR ALLEN 


(By Pat Houtz) 


ATHENS.—"This is really a high emotional 
experience for me,” U.S. Sen. James Allen 
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told almost 500 North Alabama farmers 
jammed into an Athens restaurant Wednes- 
day. “I’m happy to see this tremendous 
crowd, but I am so sad at the life-and-death 
situation that you face.” 

He spoke little, but spent more than five 
hours listening and taking notes while farm- 
ers from 11 counties poured out their story 
of the Alabama farm situation they described 
as “desperate,” “critical,” “do-or-die” and 
“terrifying.” 

They told him they are losing money and 
have borrowed so much they wont be able to 
plant crops for next year. Caught in a cost- 
price squeeze, they spoke over and over of 
cotton and cattle prices that are a fraction 
of what they were last year, while the ex- 
pense of operating farms have skyrocketed 
wildly. 

“You can say this for Jim Allen: He's no 
coward. It takes a lot of guts to come down 
from Washington and face a wild crowd like 
this," a man in faded overalls said. 

Jyles Machen, attending the meeting to 
represent U.S. Rep. Bob Jones, said he had 
been going to farm meetings with Jones for 
15 years and had never seen anything like the 
emotion-charged Athens crowd. 

When Allen tried to meet with a few farm- 
ers at a cafe in Moulton on Tuesday, so many 
hundreds showed up the meeting had to be 
moved to the courthouse. 

“I've been a farmer all my life, I still go 
out in the rain and mud and manure, and 
I am in my 70s. I have a good farm but I 
can’t even leave it to my kids. They don't 
want it, and my grandchildren don't want it. 
None of them can afford to lose what it 
loses!” one irate farmer said. 

Arguments between farmers, warehouse- 
men, and wholesalers flared both before and 
after the meeting. 

I got 81 cents for my cotton last year and 
I was offered 33 cents for it last week!” one 
farmer said. He added that he cannot con- 
tinue to operate another year “unless the 


government gives us immediate help.” 
The theme that ran through the entire day 
was that the farmers are in a state of emer- 


gency. 

Bankers took the floor to tell Allen that the 
situation is “deadly serious.” Farmers said 
they understood that the bankers couldn't 
lend them any more money when they al- 
ready owed so much on this year's crop. 

“The banks don’t want to take our farms 
and our equipment. What can they do with 
it? But they can’t lend us money when they 
know we are losing more every day. It isn't 
a low profit we are worried about—it is that 
we are losing thousands of dollars that we 
don't have, senator!" declared one farmer. 

Many complained that cotton products are 
often almost impossible to find in the stores 
and that the price of cotton overalls has 
risen from $4 to $15 while the farm price of 
the fiber has plunged. 

Representatives of mills tried to ward off 
the farmers by saying that the mills are in 
a “sick condition” because stores are cutting 
down on their inventories due to buyer re- 
sistance. 

One farmer said the No. 1 action should be 
replacing U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Butz 
who, he said was a “corporation man who 
wants to do away with the small farmer.” 
(His remark brought the greatest round of 
applause). 

There also was much bitterness displayed 
against labor unions, 

“Truck drivers and coal miners just sat 
down on the job and soon they got what they 
wanted. Our costs went up so they could get 
more pay. We'd better organize and get some 
clout ourselves,” one young farmer said. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST OVERPAY- 
MENT OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, millions 
of Americans are now assembling re- 
ceipts, cancelled checks, and other data 
to prepare their tax return before the 
April 15 deadline. 

All in all, an estimated 81 million tax 
returns will be filed this year. 

Of this total, an estimated 7.2 million 
will be filed by persons 65 or older. 

Recent hearings by the committee 
have provided convincing and disturbing 
evidence that large numbers of elderly 
persons pay more taxes than the law 
requires. 

Witnesses have cited several reasons. 
Perhaps the most prevalent reason, 
though, is that many older Americans 
are simply unaware of valuable tax relief 
measures which can save them precious 
dollars. 

To help provide a safeguard against 
this serious problem, the committee pub- 
lishes each year an updated checklist of 
itemized deductions. 

This summary is also helpful for 
younger taxpayers, since most of the al- 
lowable deductions—such as charitable 
contributions, qualifying medical ex- 
penses, and others—have equal applica- 
tion for them. 

The committee’s checklist is a useful 
reminder for taxpayers to assure that 
they do not overlook any allowable ex- 
penditure. 

Additionally, the summary can be of 
assistance in determining whether it 
would be to the advantage of an individ- 
ual to itemize his expenses or claim the 
standard deduction. 

The committee has also prepared a 
summary of special tax relief provisions 
designed primarily for the elderly, such 
as the retirement income credit, to pro- 
vide further protection against overpay- 
ment of income taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these publications—the 
checklist of itemized deductions for 
Schedule A—Form 1040—and the sum- 
mary of other tax relief measures for 
older Americans—be printed in -the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the check- 
list was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CHECKLIST oF ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS FOR 

SCHEDULE A (Form 1040) 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL EXPENSES 

Medical and dental expenses (unreim- 
bursed by insurance or otherwise) are de- 
ductible to the extent that they exceed 3% 
of a taxpayer’s adjusted gross income (line 
15, Form 1040). 

INSURANCE PREMIUMS 

One-half of medical, hospital or health 
insurance premiums are deductible (up to 
$150) without regard to the 3% limitation 
for other medical expenses. The remainder 
of these premiums can be deducted, but is 
subject to the 3% rule. 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

Included in medical expenses (subject to 
3% rule) but only to extent exceeding 1% 
of adjusted gross income (line 15, Form 
1040). 
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OTHER MEDICAL EXPENSES 

Other allowable medical and dental ex- 
pense (subject to 3% limitation): 

Abdominal supports 

Acupuncture services 

Ambulance hire 

Anesthetist 

Arch supports 

Artificial limbs and teeth 

Back supports 

Braces 

Capital expenditures for medical purposes 
(e.g., elevator for persons with a heart ail- 
ment)—deductible to the extent that the 
cost of the capital expenditure exceeds the 
increase in value to your home because of 
the capital expenditure. Taxpayer should 
have an independent appraisal made to re- 
flect clearly the increase in value, 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian Science practitioner, authorized 

Convalescent home (for medical treatment 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental services (e.g., cleaning, X-ray, fill- 
ing teeth) 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food or beverages specially prescribed by 
@ physician (for treatment of illness, and in 
addition to, not as substitute for, regular 
diet; physician's statement needed). 

Gynecologist. 

Hearing aids and batteries. 

Home Health services. 

Hospital expenses, 

Insulin treatment. 

Invalid chair. 

Lab tests. 

Lip reading lessons (designed to overcome 
a handicap). 

Neurologist. 

Nursing services (for medical care, 
cluding nurse’s board paid by you). 

Occupational therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician, 

Optometrist. 

Oral surgery. 

Osteopath, licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical examinations. 

Physician. 

Physical therapist. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium therapy. 

Sacroiliac belt. 

Seeing-eye dog and maintenance. 

Speech therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary medical insurance (Part 
B) under Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone/teletype special 
tions equipment for the deaf. 

Transportation expenses for medical pur- 
poses (7¢ per mile plus parking and tolls or 
actual fares for taxi, buses, etc.). 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins prescribed by a doctor (but not 
taken as a food supplement or to preserve 
general health). 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool baths for medical purposes. 

X-rays. 


in- 


communica- 


TAXES 
Real estate. 

State and local gasoline. 
General sales. 

State and local income. 
Personal property. 
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If sales tax tables are used in arriving at 
your deduction, you may add to the amount 
shown in the tax tables only the sales tax 
paid on the purchase of five classes of items: 
automobiles, airplanes, boats, mobile homes, 
and materials used to build a new home 
when you are your own contractor. 

When using the sales tax tables, add to 
your adjusted gross income any nontaxable 
income (e.g., Social Security, Veterans’ pen- 
sion or compensation payments, allroad 
Retirement annuities, workmen's compensa- 
tion, untaxed portion of long-term capital 
gains, recovery of pension costs, dividends 
exclusion, unemployment compensation and 
public assistance payments). 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In general, contributions may be deducted 
up to 50 percent of your adjusted gross in- 
come (line 15, Form 1040). However, contri- 
butions to certain private nonprofit founda- 
tions, veterans organizations, or fraternal 
societies are limited to 20% of adjusted gross 
income. 

Cash contributions to qualified organiza- 
tions for (1) religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, (2) preven- 
tion of cruelty to children or animals, or (3) 
Federal, State or local governments units 
(tuition for children attending parochial 
schools is not deductible). Fair market value 
of property (e.g., clothing, books, equipment, 
furniture) for charitable purposes. (For gifts 
of appreciated property, special rules apply. 
Contact local IRS office.) 

Travel expenses (actual or 7¢ per mile plus 
parking and tolls) for charitable purposes 
(may not deduct insurance or depreciation 
in either case). 

Cost and upkeep of uniforms used in chari- 
table activities (e.g., scoutmaster). 

Purchase of goods or tickets from chari- 
table organizations (excess of amount paid 
over the fair market value of the goods or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket expenses (e.g., postage, sta- 
tionery, phone calls) while rendering services 
for charitable organizations. 

Care of unrelated student in taxpayer's 
home under a written agreement with a 
qualifying organization (deduction is limited 
to $50 per month). 

INTEREST 


Home mortgage. 

Auto loan. 

Installment purchases (television washer, 
dryer, etc.). 

Bank credit card—can deduct the finance 
charge as interest if no part is for service 
charges or loan fees, credit investigation re- 
ports, If classified as service charge, may still 
deduct 6% of the average monthly balance 
(average monthly balance equals the total of 
the unpaid balances for all 12 months di- 
vided by 12) limited to the portion of the 
total fee or service charge allocable to the 
year. 

Points—deductable as interest by buyer 
where financing agreement provides that 
they are to be paid for use of lender's money. 
Not deductible if points represent charges 
for services rendered by the lending institu- 
tion (e.g., VA loan points are service charges 
and are not deductible as interest). Not de- 
ductible if paid by seller (are treated as 
selling expenses and represent a reduction of 
amount realized). 

Penalty for prepayment of a mortgage— 
deductible as interest. 

Revolving charge accounts—may deduct 
the “finance charge” if the charges are 
based on your unpaid balance and computed 
monthy. 

CASUALTY OR THEFT LOSSES 

Casualty (e.g., tornado, flood, storm, fire, 
or auto accident provided not caused by a 
willful act or willful negligence) or theft 
losses to nonbusiness property—the amount 
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of your casualty loss deduction is generally 
the lesser of (1) the decrease in fair market 
value of the property as a result of the 
casualty, or (2) your adjusted basis in the 
property. This amount must be further re- 
duced by any insurance or other recovery, 
and, in the case of property held for personal 
use, by the $100 limitation. You may use 
Yorm 4684 for computing your personal 
casualty loss. 

CHILD AND DISABLED DEPENDENT CARE EXPENSES 


The deduction for child dependent care 
expenses for employment-related purposes 
has been expanded substantially. Now a tax- 
payer who maintains a household may claim 
a deduction for employment-related expenses 
incurred in obtaining care for a (1) depend- 
ent who is under 15, (2) physically or 
mentally disabled dependent, or (3) disabled 
spouse. The maximum allowable deduction is 
$400 a month ($4,800 a year). As a general 
rule, employment-related expenses are de- 
ductible only if incurred for services for a 
qualifying individual in the taxpayer's 
household. However, an exception exists for 
child care expenses (as distinguished from a 
disabled dependent or a disabled spouse). In 
this case, expenses outside the household 
(e.g., day care expenditures) are deductible, 
but the maximum deduction is $200 per 
month for one child, $300 per month for two 
children, and $400 per month for three or 
more children. 

When a taxpayer’s adjusted gross income 
(line 15, Form 1040) exceeds $18,000, his 
deduction is reduced by $1 for each $2 of 
income above this amount. For further in- 
formation about child and dependent care 
deductions, see Publication 503, Child Care 
and Disabled Dependent Care, available free 
at Internal Revenue offices. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alimony and separate maintenance (perl- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal fees for casualty loss or to de- 
termine the fair market value of charitable 
contributions. 

Union dues. 

Cost of preparation of income tax return. 

Cost of tools for employee (depreciated 
over the useful life of the tools). 

Dues for Chamber of Commerce (if as a 
business expense). 

Rental cost of a safe-deposit box for in- 
come-producing property. 

Fees paid to investment counselors. 

Subscriptions to business publications. 

Telephone and postage in connection with 
investments. 

Uniforms required for employment and not 
generally wearable off the job. 

Maintenance of uniforms required for 
employment. 

Special safety apparel (e.g., steel toe safety 
shoes or helmets worn by construction 
workers; special masks worn by welders). 

Business entertainment e nses. 

Business gift expenses not exceeding $25 
per recipient. 

Employment agency fees 
employment. 

Cost of a periodic physical examination if 
required by employer. 

Cost of installation and maintenance of a 
telephone required by the taxpayer’s employ- 
ment (deduction based on business use). 

Cost of bond if required for employment. 

Expenses of an office in your home if em- 
ployment requires it, 

Payments made by a teacher to a substi- 
tute. 

Educational expenses required by your 
employer to maintain your position or for 
maintaining or sharpening your skills for 
your employment. 

Political Campaign Contributions—Tax- 
payers may now claim either a deduction 
(line 33, Schedule A, Form 1040) or a credit 
(ine 52, Form 1040), for campaign contribu- 


for securing 
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tions to an individual who is a candidate for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local office in any primary, general or spe- 
cial election. The deduction or credit is also 
applicable for any (1) committee supporting 
a candidate for Federal, State, or local elec- 
tive public office, (2) national committee of 
a national political party, (3) State commit- 
tee of a national political party, or (4) local 
committee of a national political party. The 
maximum deduction is $50 ($100 for couples 
filing jointly). The amount of the tax credit 
is one-half of the political contribution, with 
a $12.50 ceiling ($25 for couples filing 
jointly). 

Presidential Election Campaign Fund.— 
Additionally, taxpayers may voluntarily ear- 
mark $1 of their taxes ($2 on joint returns) 
to help defray the costs of the 1976 Presi- 
dential election campaign. 

For any questions concerning any of these 
items, contact your local IRS office. You may 
also obtain helpful publications and addi- 
tional forms by contacting your local IRS 
office. 

OTHER TAX RELIEF MEASURES FOR OLDER 
AMERICANS 


Required to file a 
tax return if 
gross income 

Filing status is at least— 

Single (under age 65) 

Single (age 65 or older) 

Married couple (both spouses under 
65) filing jointly 

Married couple (1 spouse 65 or older) 
filing jointly 

Married couple (both spouses 65 or 
older) filing jointly 

Married filing separately 


Additional Personal Exemption for Age.— 
In addition to the regular $750 exemption 
allowed a taxpayer, a husband and wife who 
are 65 or older on the last day of the taxable 
year are each entitled to an additional ex- 
emp of $750 because of age. You are consid- 
ered 65 on the day before your 65th birthday. 
Thus, if your 65th birthday is on January 1, 
1975, you will be entitled to the additional 
$750 personal exemption because of age for 
your 1974 Federal income tax return. 

Multiple Support Agreements.—In general, 
a person may be claimed as a dependent of 
another taxpayer, provided five tests are met. 
(1) Support, (2) gross income, (3) member 
of household or relationship, (4) citizenship, 
and (5) separate return. But in some cases, 
two or more individuals provide support for 
an individual, and no one has contributed 
more than half the person’s support. How- 
ever, it still may be possible for one of the 
individuals to be entitled to a $750 depend- 
ency deduction if the following requirements 
are met for multiple support: 

1. Two or more persons—any one of whom 
could claim the person as a dependent if 
it were not for the support test—together 
contribute more than half of the depend- 
ent’s support. 

2. Any one of those who individually con- 
tribute more than 10% of the mutual de- 
pendent’s support, but only one of them, may 
claim the dependency deduction. 

3. Each of the others must file a written 
statement that he will not claim the depend- 
ency deduction for that year. The statement 
must be filed with the income tax return of 
the person who claims the dependency 
deduction. Form 2120 (Multiple Support 
Declaration) may be used for this purpose, 

Sale of Personal Residence by Elderly Tar- 
payers—A taxpayer may elect to exclude 
from gross income part, or, under certain 
circumstances, all of the gain from the sale 
of his personal residence, provided: 

1. He was 65 or older before the date of 
the sale, and 

2. He owned and occupied the property as 
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his personal residence for a period totaling at 
least 5 years within the 8-year period ending 
on the date of the sale. 

Taxpayers meeting these two requirements 
may elect to exclude the entire gain from 
gross income if the adjusted sales price of 
their residence is $20,000 or less, (This elec- 
tion can only be made once during a tax- 
payer's lifetime.) If the adjusted sales price 
exceeds $20,000, an election may be made 
to exclude part of the gain based on a ratio 
of $20,000 over the adjusted sales price of the 
residence, Form 2119 (Sale or Exchange of 
Personal Residence) is helpful in determin- 
ing what gain, if any, may be excluded by 
an elderly taxpayer when he sells his home. 

Additionally, a taxpayer may elect to defer 
reporting the gain on the sale of his personal 
residence if within 1 year before or 1 year 
after the sale he buys and occupies another 
residence, the cost of which equals or exceeds 
the adjusted sale price of the old residence. 
Additional time is allowed if (1) you con- 
struct the new residence or (2) you were 
on active duty in the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Publication 523 (Tax Information on Selling 
Your Home) may also be helpful. 

Retirement Income Credit—To qualify for 
the retirement income credit, you must (a) 
be a U.S. citizen or resident, (b) have re- 
ceived earned income in excess of $600 in 
each of any 10 calendar years before 1974, 
and (c) have certain types of qualifying 
“retirement income”. Five types of income— 
pensions, annuities, interest, and dividends 
included on line 15, Form 1040, and gross 
rents from Schedule E, Part II, column (b)— 
qualify for the retirement income credit. 

The credit is 15% of the lesser of: 

1. A taxpayer's qualifying retirement in- 
come, or 

2. $1,524 ($2,286 for a joint return where 
both taxpayers are 65 or older) minus the 
total of nontaxable pensions (such as Social 
Security benefits or Railroad Retirement an- 
nuities) and earned income (depending upon 
the taxpayer’s age and the amount of any 
earnings he may have). 

If the taxpayer is under 62, he must reduce 
the $1,524 figure by the amount of earned 
income in excess of $900. For persons at least 
62 years old but less than 72, this amount is 
reduced by one-half of the earned income in 
excess of $1,200 up to $1,700, plus the total 
amount over $1,700. Persons 72 and over are 
not subject to the earned income limitation. 

Schedule R is used for taxpayers who claim 
the retirement income credit. 

The Internal Revenue Service will also 
compute the retirement income credit for a 
taxpayer if he has requested that IRS com- 
pute his tax and he answers the questions 
for columns A and B and completes lines 2 
and 5 on Schedule R—relating to the amount 
of his Social Security benefits, Railroad Re- 
tirement annuities, earned income, and 
qualifying retirement income (pensions, an- 
nuities, interest, dividends, and rents). The 
taxpayer should also write “RIC” on line 17, 
Form 1040. 


NUREMBERG TRIALS ONLY REIN- 
FORCE NEED FOR THE ADOPTION 
OF THE GENOCIDE TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the worst offenders of the crime of geno- 
cide before the action was outlawed by 
the United Nations was the Nazi's ex- 
termination of 6 million Jews, 242 million 
Poles, hundreds of thousands of Czechs, 
Serbs, and Russians. 

When the Nuremberg trials convened 
i. was decided that the Nazis could not 
be punished for acts of genocide com- 
mitted prior to 1939. The Nuremberg 
tribunal which tried war criminals for 
crimes against humanity refused to con- 
sider outrages occurring before the war 
on the grounds that no international law 
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was violated. Had the Genocide Conven- 
tion been in existence two decades ago 
those who perpetuated atrocities between 
1933 and 1939 could have been brought to 
justice. 

This situation displays the same kind 
of inaction that was brought against 
those responsible for the Armenian mas- 
sacres even though Turkey and her Ger- 
man allies were defeated in World War I. 
There is evidence on the record that 
Hitler duly noted this fact when he pre- 
pared his program of exterminations. 
Documents introduced at the Nurem- 
berg trials contain the following state- 
ment made by Hitler in August 1939 just 
before the invasion of Poland: 

What the weak western European civiliza- 
tion thinks about me does not matter. ... 
I have sent to the East only my Death's 
head units with the order to kill without 
pity or mercy all men, women, and children 
of the Polish race and language. Only in such 
& way will we win the vital space we need. 
Who still talks nowadays of the extermina- 
tion of the Armenians? 


It is quite apparent from the previous 
statement that Hitler interpreted the 
world’s inaction on the Armenian mas- 
sacres as tacit consent to do as he 
pleased. Why should the world stop him 
when they have always failed in the past 
to show concern? 

The Genocide Treaty is the document 
that displays the world’s outrage and 
concern over acts of Genocide. Yet the 
United States has refused to sign this 
important document. In the interest of 
further international peace and safety, 
in the hopes of eliminating all future 
crimes against humanity, I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of the 
Genocide Convention accords. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the conclusion of morning business 
having arrived, morning business is 
closed. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
GOVERNMENTAL INTELLIGENCE- 
GATHERING ACTIVITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 1 p.m. having 
arrived, the Senate will now proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 
21, which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 21) to establish a 
Select Committee of the Senate to conduct an 
investigation and study with respect to in- 
telligence activities carried out by or on be- 
half of the Federal Government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for debate on this resolution is limited to 
2 hours, to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the majority and 
minority leaders or their designees, with 
the vote to occur at 3 p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


yield my time to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE). 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be charged against both 
sides. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the time on this side be yielded to 
the control of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Miss Pam Tur- 
ner, of my staff, have the privilege of 
the floor during the consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 21 and all amendments 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gary 
W. Harr). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. TOWER. To be charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate Resolution 
No. 21. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President and col- 
leagues, I am not going to belabor this 
measure this morning by an extended 
explanation. As a matter of fact, I did 
explain it last week and I think that 
what we are trying to achieve is quite 
well understood by the Members of the 
Senate. 

I do not think we are going to have any 
difficulty with this resolution. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is generally conceded, to be 
necessary, and I point up the fact that, 
by a vote of 45 to 7, it was approved by 
the Democratic Conference. 

As I understand it, the minority 
leader has stated today his selection of 
members of the select committee, so I 
construe from that that the other side 
is more or less amenable to this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Unless it was a gesture 
of futility. 

Mr. TOWER. It was acceptance of the 
inevitable, I think. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it abundantly clear at the out- 
set that the FBI, the CIA, and Military 
Intelligence are absolutely necessary to 
the security and the survival of this 
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great Republic. Anyone who questions 
for a moment, anyone who should try or 
anyone who should even begin to imagine 
that the Senator from Rhode Island is 
trying to do anything to disrupt or to 
injure in any way these fine agencies, 
should immediately disabuse his mind 
of it. 

I have been connected for a long time 
with the workings of these agencies. I 
realize why they were instituted in the 
first place. We could not survive as a 
decent society without the FBI. We could 
never survive as a great nation in this 
troubled world, this sensitive world, with- 
out a CIA or military intelligence. So I 
wish to make it abundantly clear, Mr. 
President, that what we are trying to 
do is find out the abuses of the past and 
also of the present, to find out how it 
all started, how far it went, to remedy 
these abuses and make sure that in the 
future they will not happen; and in the 
final analysis, ultimately, that the confi- 
dence of the people will be reaffirmed 
and strengthened in their appreciation 
and their consideration, as to the essen- 
tiality of these great arms of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, having said that, I must 
in all fairness say that there have been 
some very serious abuses, I am not going 
to debate them this morning. As a matter 
of fact, our newspaper headlines have 
been replete with a dissertation of what 
they are. There have been charges and 
countercharges. There have been those 
who have exaggerated some of the 
wrongs; there are those who have mini- 
mized some the wrongs. Because the su- 
pervision on the part of Congress is 
spread throughout several committees, 
each of which has jurisdiction in its own 
way—the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is absolutely interested in inteli- 
gence abroad; the Committee on the 
Armed Services is absolutely interested 
in military intelligence; the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy is absolutely 
interested in where our nuclear weapons 
are and how well they are being pro- 
tected and, vis-a-vis with our adver- 
saries, what they have and what we must 
have—there is no question at all about 
the essentiality. 

The important thing here is to restore 
public confidence so that these agencies, 
in the final analysis, will be responsive. 
That is what this is all about. This is 
not to challenge the chairman of one 
committee or to challenge the chairman 
of another committee. We are not here 
to rebuke any Member of Congress for 
what supervision he gave or did not give. 
That is not the question this morning. 
What we are trying to do here is create 
a select committee consisting of 11 mem- 
bers—6 from the majority, 5 from the 
minority. I know it is not going to be 
partisan, There is not a Member of the 
Senate who does not put his country 
before his party, or even, indeed, his own 
interest. If it were otherwise, that would 
be a blot on this great establishment. 

What do we do by this resolution? We 
create a committee of 11 members. The 
names have already been suggested by 
the minority leader of those on the part 
of the minority party. We know who 
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they are. I am sure they will all render 
fine service. 

We do not know yet who the members 
are on the majority side. I know I am 
not one of them; I do not want to be one 
of them. I made that pledge at the time 
that I introduced this resolution, that 
I was not doing it for any selfish reason; 
I was doing it because I thought it needed 
to be done. 

Mr. President, haying said that, I have 
nothing further. I am perfectly willing 
to answer any questions. It is a very sim- 
ple resolution. It is all spelled out. I 
understand there are going to be two 
amendments. I am amenable to both 
amendments, with the exception that on 
the Tower amendment, I hope we can 
clarify one statement at the end, where 
it says: 

The type of security clearance to be re- 
quired in the case of any such employee or 
person shall be commensurate with the sensi- 
tivity of the classified information to which 
such employee or person will be given access 
by the select committee. 


I think we ought to nail that down to 
be within the determination of the com- 
mittee itself. 

I should like to add some language in 
there, in the last sentence: “within the 
determination made by the committee 
itself.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I might visit with the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the proper time 
comes. I do not think we are too much 
in disagreement. I repeat what I said 
last week when I was questioned by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services: The jurisdiction of each 
committee as it now stands will continue. 
There is nothing in this resolution that 
changes that one iota. I suppose that the 
authorization bills, when they come up, 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, there is no question at all 
about that. I suppose before deciding the 
authorization the chairman will conduct 
some kind of hearings, not competitive 
to the select committee; it could be con- 
sonant with it. I am not opposed to that. 

As a matter of fact, let us face it: We 
are all here trying to do the right thing. 
Let us do it. That is about the size of it. 

Now, Mr. President,-I have here a 
statement by Senator HUDDLESTON who 
asked me to have it inserted in the 
Record, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUDDLESTON 

I am pleased to support Senate Resolution 
21, which would establish a select committee 
on intelligence activities. 

I believe the creation of such a committee 
is essential at this time. 

I believe the committee as proposed in the 
resolution before us will meet the needs of 
the Senate and our Nation in terms of struc- 
ture, representation and mandate. 

A committee such as we are about to cre- 
ate must touch upon the various ages, views, 
geographical areas and philosophies which 
are a part of the Senate and our nation-at- 
large. 

To structure it otherwise would diminish 
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not only the acceptance of any findings and 
recommendations but also the possibility of 


‘reconciling contrasting views and theories 


which must be accommodated. 

Ultimately, the report of this select com- 
mittee must be widely accepted by many 
elements of the American people. Otherwise, 
efforts to correct past improprieties and re- 
store confidence in our government's ability 
to conduct in an appropriate manner the 
very sensitive and important intelligence 
function, will falter. 

To fail to create a broadly based committee 
would in the end be a disservice to ourselves, 
the Senate, our country and the American 
people. 

Testimony already taken in the Congress 
strongly indicates that there have been 
abuses and misuses of authority within the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Allegations of 
other improprieties remain unanswered. A 
virtual floodgate of questions and charges 
has been opened, engulfing our intelligence 
community in suspicion and uncertainty. 
While some of this may have been more sen- 
sation than substance, the facts remain that 
both damaging testimony and allegations of 
serious misconduct are before us and that 
they have not been rebutted to the satisfac- 
tion of most members of Congress or of the 
American people. 

The floodgate cannot and should not be 
closed; the questions raised must be an- 
swered; the faith of the people in this most 
sensitive area of their government must be 
restored. 

If an agency has overstepped its author- 
ity, if it has violated the rights of citizens 
whom it is supposed to serve, if it has been 
involved in illegal activities, if it has been 
utilized in derogation of its public trust, 
then these matters must be fully investi- 
gated. Corrective steps must be taken. 

There was an earlier time in this Nation 
when the agencies in question—born in a 
turbulent area of violent crime half a cen- 
tury ago, or in the aftermath of war 25 years 
later—enjoyed a very different image. They 
were looked upon as guardians of the Nation 
and protectors of law-abiding citizens. But, 
like so many of this country’s institutions in 
recent years, they have fallen in esteem. The 
intelligence community has lost its glitter. 
The FBI hero of the 1930’s has been replaced 
in the public eye by a much more dubious 
character. 

Thus, the need for a full investigation 
of the tide of current charges goes beyond 
the obvious requirements of discipline within 
the government; it goes to a restoration of 
confidence in a segment of government that, 
more than any other, must hold the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

No nation can gamble with its security. 
Indeed, the guarantee of that security is 
perhaps the most fundamental of all govern- 
mental responsibilities. Without it, all else 
can quickly fade. 

National security arrangements, defense 
and foreign policy strategies, and decisions 
regarding a host of other issues rely upon 
intelligence. In fact, there are few who would 
argue that we could do without intelligence 
gathering activities—especially in what ap- 
pears to be an increasingly complex and 
uncertain world. 

Furthermore, the very nature of such ac- 
tivities requires that they be closely held 
and carried out with a certain degree of 
secretiveness and confidentiality. 

But, the agencies involved in such actiy- 
ities, like Caesar’s wife, must be above re- 
proach—not just because of their special 
status and charge but also because actions 
which involve them in suspicion and ques- 
tion tend to impair if not destroy their abil- 
ity to function. 

There are those in this body who have fol- 
lowed closely the activities of the CIA and 
other agencies with intelligence responsibil- 
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ities—the Defense Intelligence Agency, the 
National Security Agency, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and the Secret Service. 
For that reason, we should certainly make 
the best use of these persons; we should 
build upon their knowledge and experience, 

At the same time, I believe we could bene- 
fit from new and fresh perspectives which 
could bring to such review an inguiring ap- 
proach which might not only develop new 
ideas but also do much to insure a positive 
public response to the ultimate findings and 
recommendations. 

I do, consequently, support establish- 
ment of a special committee to review in- 
telligence operations in this country. I also 
think, however, that our intent and deter- 
mination to insure a broadly representative 
committee must be made clear. 

To accommodate the representation of the 
various views, I proposed in the Democratic 
Conference that we consider an 11-member 
body, rather than a smaller one. While this 
is an admittedly rather large committee, in 
this particular case, I believe that it is re- 
quired. Many Committees have some juris- 
dictional claim over intelligence activities. 
Interest and concern over this matter goes 
far beyond the jurisdictional bounds of com- 
mittees, encompassing, I would imagine, 
every member of the Senate. Views on the 
subject vary widely. 

Furthermore, I believe that the special 
committee must have broad authority, as 
the resolution contains. It must be em- 
powered not only to investigate possible il- 
legal activities and abuses in the intelli- 
gence community, but also to review the 
mandates of the agencies concerned; to study 
the role of intelligence in today's world and 
to make recommendations regarding the type 
of structure which can best meet the intel- 
ligence objectives which are deemed neces- 
sary and proper. 

Some may perceive the proposal before us 
as fraught with implications of sensational- 
ism and headline hunting—an approach 
which we clearly cannot afford and which 
we would be irresponsible to permit, Our de- 
termination on that point, too, should be 
made clear. But in this year—so soon after 
Watergate—we cannot leave in doubt the 
operations and activities of agencies involved 
in such sensitive and significant endeavors. 
We must instead place our important intel- 
ligence-gathering activities on a sound and 
viable basis. In this case, skeletons in the 
closet are likely to haunt us not only at 
home but also abroad, not only on security 
issues but also in domestic politics. They 
must be laid to rest. 

The alternative is to let matters ride, to 
permit a series of well-intentioned but over- 
lapping investigations proceed, to divide ef- 
forts at a time when prompt and comprehen- 
sive action is needed. 

Thus, the preferable course, it seems to me 
is the creation of a special committee (1) 
broadly representative of the various Con- 
gressional concerns on intelligence (2) dedi- 
cated to a thorough investigation of ques- 
tioned activities and current intelligence op- 
erations and a reexamination of the role of 
intelligence operations in our society, and (3) 
charged with the responsibility of making 
recommendations to the Senate as expediti- 
ously as possible regarding both necessary 
corrective actions and the future structure, 
authority and relationships within the in- 
telligence community. 

I believe Senate Resolution 21 will accom- 
plish this and that «doption of it would be a 
right move in the right direction. 


Mr. PASTORE. I now yield tc my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
very much for yielding. 

I want first to thank the Senator from 
Rhode Island for his magnificent lead- 
ership in this matter. Without his help 
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we would not have accomplished as much 
as we have so swiftly in this very impor- 
tant matter. The efforts of the Senator 
from Rhode Island have manifested a 
quality of greatness. 

I also want to thank the majority 
leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) , Senator MATHIAS 
on the minority side, Senator BAKER, Sen- 
ator WEICKER, and others who did so 
much of the vitally important spade work 
which has brought us to this point. 

I have been involved in this matter 
since 1971, when I questioned Senator 
Ellender, the then chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, on the 
Senate floor about expenditures for in- 
telligence operations. I joined in earlier 
resolutions prior to the time that I helped 
in the support that has been brought to- 
gether behind the Pastore resolution. 

I agree, of course, with the Senator 
from Rhode Island that we need an ef- 
fective intelligence operation, we need 
it operating under clear and wise ground 
rules and under firm control by the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress. I have been crit- 
ical of the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies for many of the things they 
have done that they should not have 
done. There have been serious abuses. 
But there also have been great accom- 
plishments. There have been deeds done 
by courageous and dedicated men and 
women, many of whom have risked their 
lives, and some of whom have lost their 
lives, in service of their country. 

I would just make these points for the 
legislative history and for consideration 
by the committee that will be carrying 
on this activity : 

If anyone needs reminding, there 
have been a series of revelations over 
the past decade and a half that point 
not only to the internal shortcomings of 
intelligence agencies in carrying out their 
assigned tasks, not only the lack of co- 
ordination between their operations and 
national policy as declared by the Pres- 
ident and Congress, not only to the fail- 
ure of these agencies to communicate 
with one another and with the President 
and the standing committees of Con- 
gress—but, also, and more alarming—to 
their power to subvert the Constitution 
and threaten freedom here at home while 
damaging—in the majority leader’s 
words—‘“the good name of the United 
States” abroad, 

Further, it must be admitted, their 
power was often misused at the direction 
of higher authority in the executive 
branch—or with the acquiescence of 
higher authorities—and with a knowing 
wink or willful ignorance on the part of 
many members of Congress. 

But the problem goes beyond the CIA, 
the FBI, and other intelligence agencies. 
It goes beyond foreign relations. It goes 
beyond civil liberties at home. 

Here the great issues of natural se- 
curity and individual liberty are inex- 
tricably linked. We have to get some 
perspective on ourselves, on our origins, 
on our immediate past, and on our fu- 
ture—as we proceed from the aftermath 
of the Cold War to what appears to be 
an era of interdependence in a multipo- 
lar world. 

The fundamental problem—as we ap- 
proach the bicentennial—is to restore 
constitutional government in the United 
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States. There has to be accountability 
and responsibility. The intelligence agen- 
cies must be adapted to the needs of a 
constitutional democracy in our time— 
or they must be eliminated. 

We cannot eliminate them so we have 
to do what is necessary to keep them 
under control. That is a job for Con- 
gress. 

Therefore, as the Senate proceeds 
to establish the select committee, it is 
important to identify three important 
missions of this committee: 

First of all, it is charged with finding 
the facts in cases of alleged wrongdoing. 
Thus, the Pastore resolution empowers 
the select committee to “conduct an in- 
vestigation . . . of the extent, if any, to 
which illegal, improper, or unethical ac- 
tivities” have been engaged in by the 
intelligence agencics of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. This will involve identifying in- 
dividuals responsible for such activities, 
as well as their respective institutions. 
I cite paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 10 of section 2. 

Secondly, the select committee is 
charged with going one step further. It is 
to consider the institutional changes 
needed in the organization of the execu- 
tive branch and changes needed in con- 
gressional oversight mechanisms as 
well—so that these abuses of power can- 
not occur again I cite section 2, para- 
graphs 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and especially 
11, 12, and 13, of Senate Resolution 21. 

Finally, the select committee is di- 
rected to make a complete investigation 
and study of the extent and necessity of 
overt and covert intelligence activities 
in the United States and abroad. I cite 
section 2 paragraph 14. 

It will be difficult for the select 
committee to carry out these missions 
—no matter how sweeping the mandate 
entrusted to it, no matter how great 
its delegated powers, and no matter how 
much access to secret documents and 
processes is guaranteed in the words of 
the Pastore resolution. 

Just how does it investigate matters 
that, in their essence, depend on not 
being seen? How will the select commit- 
tee know when it is not getting what it 
needs to know to get at the full facts? 
These questions are without _ easy 
answers. 

Section 3(a), paragraph 11 of Senate 
Resolution 21 is of great importance. It 
grants the members and staff of the 
select committee “direct access” to any 
data, evidence, information, report, 
analysis or documents or papers” relat- 
ing to the investigation in the possession 
of the intelligence agencies. 

Despite this clause, it can be predicted 
that this information—in some in- 
stances—will be given up with great 
reluctance and, indeed, some of it already 
may have been destroyed. 

Further, there will be a tendency for 
personnel of the intelligence agencies to 
use the classification system as a means 
of avoiding full testimony before the se- 
lect committee. That is, they may “tell 
the truth” or provide the facts at the 
“top secret” or “secret” level, but not 
include information available on a given 
subject at a higher level of classification. 
Or they may cite law and executive or- 
ders and precedents and “executive priv- 
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ilege” as shields of justification for not 
telling all they know—even though they 
are under oath. 

This problem could be greatly alle- 
viated if the Senate through its select 
committee was guaranteed the full and 
active support of the Ford administra- 
tion in this inquiry. As Walter Pincus 
pointed out in Sunday’s Washington 
Post, such an investigation must inevita- 
bly end up questioning the past policies 
and practices of Presidents and their 
staffs. 

Perhaps a confrontation with the 
White House and the bureaucracy is in- 
evitable as the investigation proceeds. 
From the start, there are some powerful 
incentives for a cover up. The Senate 
should understand this reality now. 

Already we see a former Director of 
the CIA, Mr. Helms, pointing the finger 
of responsibility at one dead President 
and at another who is incapacitated— 
and who, so far, has managed to avoid 
coming into court or before a congres- 
sional committee. This same man is 
known to have destroyed documents 
bearing on his tenure as Director of the 
CIA. 

Further, the present Director of the 
CIA in his recent report apparently 
pointed to his predecessor and previous 
administrations as being responsible for 
acts of wrongdoing. The Senate should 
be reminded that this same man had 
spent his entire career on the operations 
side of CIA before he became executive 
director and later director. Mr. Colby at 
one time directed the controversial and 
perhaps dubious Phoenix program in 
Vietnam, and at one time he was deputy 


director for operations, DDO, in the 
CIA—with, responsibility for counterin- 


telligence and domestic operations, 
among others. 

This investigation cannot succeed 
without determining the individuals re- 
sponsible for illegal and improper acts— 
be they in the Oval Office, the National 
Security Council—and the 40 Committee 
within it—the President’s Foreign Intel- 
ligence Advisory Board, the U.S. Intelli- 
gence Board, or in the individual agen- 
cies. A number of the persons involved in 
past actions still serve in high positions 
in the Government. 

So while the select committees’ inves- 
tigation must not degenerate into a witch 
hunt, it cannot be a picnic, either. For 
there are bound to be a lot of skeletons 
in a lot of closets. Individuals and agen- 
cies involyed in wrongdoing or ques- 
tionable practices must be identified. Or 
else the American people will be ill served 
by another coverup. 

Some have stated that this investiga- 
tion must not be a “TV spectacular.” But 
it must not be conducted behind closed 
doors, either. “Protecting the national 
security” arguments must not stand in 
the way of the American people’s full 
understanding of this problem, and they 
must not stand in the way of publicly 
assigning responsibility for past actions. 
Again, the fundamental issue is account- 
ability and responsibility under a consti- 
tutional system of government. 

There is no good reason why questions 
of policy in the intelligence community 
cannot be discussed in open hearings, and 
all facts bared—except for the most sen- 
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sitive—that bear upon the matters and 
questions posed in Senate Resolution 21. 
In this regard, any classification-de- 
classification system employed should be 
devised by the select committee—in co- 
operation with the executive branch, if 
possible. After all, one of the issues at 
stake is secrecy itself. The emphasis 
throughout should be on sharing the 
maximum amount of information with 
the public. 

In conclusion, several elements are 
required for a successful investigation 
and study: A continuation of aggres- 
sive investigative reporting on the part 
of the press, and I know that will 
occur; a select committee with members 
and staff interested in getting all the 
facts and sharing them with the Ameri- 
can people to the extent possible; the 
full cooperation of the executive agen- 
cies involved; sources and witnesses who 
are assured of proper protection along 
the way. 

Again I thank the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the majority leader, and 
the many others for the magnificent 
work that has brought us to this point 
on this day. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I will be very candid 
with the Senate. It was my original feel- 
ing that this matter should have been 
contained within the Committee on 
Armed Services which does have over- 
sight jurisdiction over the CIA. But in 
the spirit that this resolution has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, I am certainly pre- 
pared to accept it, because I think that 
the Senator from Rhode Island has set 
the right tone for the conduct of this in- 
vestigation and the subsequent conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it. 

I think that some examination of the 
domestic activities of our intelligence- 
gathering organizations should be in- 
vestigated and I think perhaps such an 
investigation is overdue. 

I think it is essential that agencies in- 
volved in this kind of work be proscribed 
from activities that either violate their 
charter, their congressional authoriza- 
tions, or militate against the individual 
freedom of the American people. 

I think, to that end, this is the most 
important thing that our committee can 
do or that the select committee when it 
is chosen can do. 

It is my view that we can develop con- 
structive legislation that affords such 
proscriptions and such protections. I 
would express the hope that has already 
been expressed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that we can con- 
duct our work in a responsible way, so 
as to preserve the confidentiality of mat- 
ters that impact on the national security 
of the United States of America. 

We must recognize that our adver- 
saries and our potential adversaries have 
had a sophisticated intelligence-gather- 
ing organization, that they have an ad- 
vantage over us in that they operate in 
this country in a free society, and in most 
respects in our operations abroad we op- 
erate in clesed societies, making the 
gathering of significant intelligence a 
much more difficult proposition. 
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I think we do have to afford adequate 
safeguards for our legitimate operations 
abroad. 

I am hopeful that we can observe the 
need to conduct many of our delibera- 
tions in private. I think that although 
the objective set forth by the distin- 
guished Senator from California is de- 
sirable, that as much as possible they be 
open to the public, there are going to be 
times, I think, when we can elicit more 
information and more significant and 
more penetrating and in-depth infor- 
mation, if we go into executive session. 

So I think that what we must do is 
have a balanced approach here, recognize 
that we have to correct abuses, recognize 
that we must compel our intelligence- 
gathering operations to conduct them- 
selves within the purview of the law that 
authorizes them, and at the same time 
recognize the vital interest of the United 
States from the geographic, strategic, po- 
litical, tactical, economic situation that 
we find ourselves in and make sure we 
do not hobble ourselves and render our- 
selves at such a disadvantage that we 
cannot maintain the kind of internation- 
al posture we need. 

I might mention one other thing, Mr. 
President, and that is not only the neces- 
sity to protect some of our agents or some 
of our covert operations abroad, but also 
the confidence placed in us by foreign 
governments. We must, I think, be care- 
ful not to embarrass foreign govern- 
ments, not just friendly governments, but 
perhaps some neutral governments and 
some that may not appear to be so 
friendly that may have supplied us some 
cooperation; and I would hope we would 
take care not to embarrass governments 
of these countries. 

With the proper care, I think it is per- 
fectly correct that we embark on this 
course today. 

I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

On one point he mentioned, I recog- 
nize that there will have to be closed 
door sessions in order to get such in- 
formation that would not otherwise be 
made available, and that the committee 
will need. I recognize the reason for his 
amendment. I think it is quite appro- 
priate. 

I would like to ask one question and 
make one point about it. 

I think, as I said in my earlier re- 
marks just now, that the committee 
must control the classification and de- 
classification process, hopefully in coor- 
dination and cooperation with the Ad- 
ministration, but it cannot get itself into 
a situation where it is unable to do cer- 
tain work that it feels it must do. 

In regard to the specific amendment 
that the Senator has offered, under his 
amendment how do we prevent the exec- 
utive from abusing this authority? 

For example, suppose they did not 
cooperate—— 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will withhold on his question, I 
was going to engage in colloquy with the 
Senator from Rhode Island on this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Fine. 
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Mr. TOWER. And we will bring all 
this out. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Fine. 

Mr. TOWER. So that we will make it 
clear what everyone means and intends; 
but I think the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi has been seeking the 
floor and has been very patient, so I 
would like to yield to him, and then we 
will take this matter up subsequently. 

Mr. CRANSTON, Certainly. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi such time as the Sena- 
tor requires. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
. the Senator from Texas. 

At this point, at least, I certainly will 
not require over 20 minutes, so we can 
just limit it to that. 

Mr. President, after a conference with 
the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Texas, I send to the desk 
an amendment to the proposed resolu- 
tion and ask that it be considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Mississippi proposes an 
amendment, at the end of the resolution, to 
add a new section as follows— 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why not let him 
read it? 

Mr. STENNIS. All right, I withdraw 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


will read it in full. 
The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


At the end of the resolution add a new 
section as follows: 

Sec. 7. The select committee shall insti- 
tute and carry out such rules and procedures 
as it may deem necessary to prevent (1) the 
disclosure, outside the select committee, of 
any information relating to the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency or any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government engaged in intelligence activi- 
ties, obtained by the select committee dur- 
ing the course of its study and investiga- 
tion, not specifically authorized by the se- 
lect committee to be disclosed, and (2) the 
disclosure, outside the select committee, of 
any information which would adversely af- 
fect the intelligence activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency in foreign countries or 
the intelligence activities in foreign countries 
of any other department or agency of the 
Federal Government, 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. I want 
to state very briefly what the purpose is, 
but I yield now. 

Mr. PASTORE. For the purposes of the 
Recorp, would the Senator in explain- 
ing his amendment, which I am going 
to accept, explain what he means by “not 
specifically authorized”? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

That is or the second part, is it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to what we ordinarily 
call “leaks.” It does not put any limita- 
tioin on the committee whatsoever. 
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The first part relates to matters that 
are not expressly authorized or given 
out by the committee itself or its mem- 
bers. It just requires that such reason- 
able rules and regulations as the com- 
mittee may see fit be established by the 
committee regarding disclosures of in- 
formation that might, in the second part, 
affect intelligence abroad. 

But going back to the first one for just 
a moment, this relates to disclosures by 
those other than the committee, staff 
members or anyone else that might come 
in contact with this information. 

In other words, the committee itself 
is called on by the Senate to make these 
rules and regulations. 

Now, with reference to foreign intel- 
ligence or intelligence activities abroad— 
and that is what my plea is for here to- 
day, the protection of this foreign in- 
telligence—there we are trusting the 
committee to write rules and procedures 
to set out for themselves and staff mem- 
bers regarding this foreign intelligence. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am responding to a 
question of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 

Will the Senator restate his question 
with respect to paragraph 2? 

Mr. PASTORE. I was wondering if the 
word “specifically” was not rather redun- 
dant. If it just said “not authorized by 
select committee,” that would not lead 
to any controversial confusion. 

Naturally, the authorization would 
have to be explicit. The word “specifical- 
ly” for the time being, without knowing 
within what context it was inserted in 
the amendment, disturbs me for the mo- 
ment, unless it is more explicitly ex- 
plained. I thought if we just said “not 
authorized by the Select Committee” it 
would be enough. 

In other words, I do not want the com- 
mittee to sit down and begin to write a 
bill of particulars every time they are 
going to authorize some disclosure. 

Mr. STENNIS. What line is the Senator 
referring to? I see it. That is before the 
second paragraph. 

That relates to staff members. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that. This whole 
amendment relates to staff members. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I hope that the staff does not 
begin to hold news conferences. That al- 
ways happens. They just take this whole 
thing over. I think if there are going to 
be any news conferences, they should be 
by the chairman or the members of the 
committee themselves. But in the past we 
have had the sorrowful situation that 
staff members fall over one another to 
see who can tell it to the press first. I 
think everything should be told to the 
press that needs to be told to the public. 


I think the public understands that. 

Mr. STENNIS. This is not to prohibit 
that kind of information. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that. But I was 
wondering if the word “specifically” is 
not a little too tight for the committee. 
If we said “not authorized by the com- 
mittee,” I think we accomplish the 
objective. 

Mr. STENNIS. What we were trying 
to get at was to cover the situation where 
a staff member or some other person had 
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this information and, since it was not 

covered in any way very plainly, that 

there was no prohibition on it. I do not 

think this puts too much of a burden. 

aie Senator is opening up all of these 
es. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. STENNIS. The resolution does. I 
do not mean the amendment does but 
the resolution opens up the files. We just 
have to have a safeguard. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think we are 
meeting on our intent here. I am not op- 
posed to the Senator’s suggestion that 
the matter of leaks should be prevented, 
and that the staff should not disclose 
anything without authorization by the 
committee. The only thing that bothers 
me is that he is tightening up the obli- 
gation and responsibility of the commit- 
tee a little bit too much by using the 
word “specifically.” If he left the word 
“specifically” out, I think he would ac- 
complish his purpose and not open it 
up to debate every time there is the 
question of disclosure. 

Mr. STENNIS. The main point here is 
to have something explicit in writing by 
the committee as to rules and proce- 
dures. When we nail that down explic- 
itly, how it should be done, then we 
cover the waterfront. 

We can strike out the word “specif- 
ically.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator strike 
it out? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. If he strikes it out, I 
would accept the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. With the understand- 
ing that this still carries with it—— 

Mr. PASTORE. With the understand- 
ing that the committee and only the 
committee has the authority to disclose. 
I will admit that. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is better to be care- 
ful here than to be sorry later. This is 
not directed at the committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that. 

Mr. STENNIS. This is putting the 
Senate in a proper position. I think it 
will help the committee to have the Sen- 
ate go on record here in making this one 
of the ground rules, so to speak. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator willing 
to delete the word “specifically.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. With the modification. 
I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator yield 
for 3 minutes? I support the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have control 
of the time. The Senator from Texas 
has control of the time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if he will yield 
for a question on his amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right, and then I 
will yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota out of my time. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. BAKER. This is a question of 
clarification. This amendment, of course, 
is an antileak amendment. I think that 
is fine. I hope we succeed. We failed 
miserably in the Watergate Committee. 
Our former colleague and I tried in every 
way we could. It did not work. 

There are some matters of sensitivity 
that have not been leaked, but are still 
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in the Atomic Energy Committee, many 
of them, in safe storage. 
Paragraph 2 concerns me. It says: 
And, number 2, disclosure outside the 
committee of any information which ad- 
versely affects the intelligence activities of 
the United States. 


It would appear on its surface to say 
that if we stumbled into a matter such 
as the Chilean situation, the Bay of Pigs, 
or the Lebanon incursion, notwithstand- 
ing that it might appear to the Commit- 
tee to be something that ought to be 
dealt with in the Congress, we should 
not disclose it. 

Will the Senator from Mississippi re- 
assure me that that is not the purpose 
of paragraph 2? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, that is not the pur- 
pose of paragraph No. 2. We tried to 
wrap it up in such a way as to require 
rules of procedure in the committee 
which I understand to be the feeling of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. If there appears to be 
conduct by any agency of the. U.S. Gov- 
ernment that appears to be improper or 
exceeds its jurisdiction, that would not 
be limited by paragraph 2 of this 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. This does not put a 
limitation on the committee. It requires 
the committee to proceed under rules, 
regulations, and procedures. But these 
things are still left in the hands of the 
committee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a rule of the Sen- 
ate by a guideline. 

Mr. PASTORE. With the modifica- 
tion, I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. If no one else wants the 
floor, can we have a vote on the amend- 
ment? Will the Chair put the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; by striking out the 
word “specifically” in the sixth line from 
the bottom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
as modified. 

Mr. CURTIS. Reserving the right to 
object and I, of course, will not object. 
I would like to ask a question. 

Is there any penalty or enforcement 
means to compel staff members of this 
committee to not disclose information 
that their committee directs should not 
be disclosed? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a sad state of the 
law, Mr. President, but I am quite doubt- 
ful that we have a law that really is 
drawn to cover situations of this kind. 
We have the old Espionage Act of 1918, 
which specifically requires there must be 
an intent to do harm to the United 
States. It is a kind of wide-open proposi- 
tion which is, in itself, a very strong 
argument here for the adoption of this 
amendment. It puts in some kind of an 
obstacle. A staff member, if he violated 
the rule, would violate a Senate rule. It 
would not have any criminal penalty at- 
tached to it, but it would be a rule to 
that extent. 

I hope the committee will get a prom- 
ise in advance that no one is going to 
write a book—that no staff member is 
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going to write a book, or a journal arti- 
cle, or anything else—about things that 
were disclosed to them in these proceed- 
ings. I think that is a matter we have to 
trust to the discretion of the commit- 
tee. Under present law we have to. I be- 
lieve the Senator raised a good point. 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly am for the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator, 
but I believe we have to rethink our posi- 
tion on some of these things. Here in this 
country if someone discloses a tax return, 
he has violated a criminal law and can be 
punished. If he discloses secrets vital to 
the security of the United States, he is 
apt to defend it as the right of the people 
to know. We have, certainly, a right to 
not only make it a law violation to dis- 
close, but there ought to be a penalty to 
it. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

If there is no further discussion, could 
we have a vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from North Dakota without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I see no 
objection to a thorough examination of 
the operations of the CIA, the FBI, or any 
other intelligence-gathering agency, but 
I believe it can only be done effectively, 
and without great injury to the agencies, 
by a relatively small committee and a 
small staff. A big investigating committee 
with a sizable staff—no matter how well 
intentioned—cannot avoid much of the 
information that develops at the hearings 
being leaked to the public, thereby be- 
coming easily available to the intelligence 
agencies of Russia and every country in 
the world. 

If the pending resolution involved a 
much smaller committee with only a very 
minimal staff, I believe the security of 
this Nation could be safeguarded and the 
investigation could be very helpful. I 
would hope that the meetings of the com- 
mittee would be open to the public. If this 
were the procedure, then the public would 
get firsthand information rather than 
from leaks highly distorting the facts dis- 
closed in the hearings. 

Mr. President, I cannot help but be 
deeply concerned about the future effec- 
tiveness of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. No intelligence operation—particu- 
larly involving clandestine operations in 
foreign countries or involving some of 
our most advanced technology, especially 
in defense areas—can be publicly dis- 
closed without endangering our sources 
of information, the lives of those involved 
in this type of intelligence operations, 
and the very effectiveness of an intelli- 
gence-gathering organization. Russian 
intelligence agents, for example, would 
only have to read our publications to 
obtain information highly valuable to 
them. 

About 12 years ago when we had the 
missile crisis in Cuba a Russian intel- 
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ligence agent, a high-ranking member of 
the GRU, disclosed to Great Britain and 
the United States a great deal of inside 
information regarding how far Russia 
would go in this missile crisis. He also 
provided us with much other information 
regarding the entire operations of the 
GRU and KGB—their two major intel- 
ligence-gathering agencies. A book was 
published regarding the Penkovsky pa- 
pers and information which has been in 
circulation for several years. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr, 
President, is that Penkovsky expected to 
be caught and was caught. There was a 2- 
day trial and he was killed. Here in the 
United States there is not much of a pen- 
alty for even the highest ranking intel- 
ligence officer, a Member of Congress, or 
anyone else for disclosing our most highly 
classified intelligence. 

Mr. President, the Washington Star- 
News of Sunday, January 26, 1975, pub- 
lished a very good editorial on the sub- 
ject of intelligence and the forthcoming 
investigations entitled “The Great Intel- 
ligence Exam.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT INTELLIGENCE EXAM 

This is the era of bosom-baring and the 
country’s numerous intelligence-gathering 
organizations are not immune, As things 
stand now, various committees of the House 
and Senate are gearing up for investigations 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency and the National Security 
Agency. We hope that these investigations 
will be boiled down to, at most, one select 
committee in the House and Senate. We also 
hope that the investigations will be skepti- 
cal, thorough and responsible. A witch-hunt 
born of the peculiar sensitivities left over 
from Watergate would not be helpful. A 
careful analysis of this country’s intelligence 
problems and legislation to remedy the mis- 
takes and deficiencies of the past are very 
surely in order. A bipartisan congressional 
investigation is especially desirable in view 
of the conservative complexion of the blue- 
ribbon executive panel headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Rockefeller which is also looking into 
CIA activities. 

The difficulty, of course, is that, when it 
comes to intelligence-gathering operations, 
bosom-baring is a tricky procedure. The risk 
is that too much public exposure of a highly 
sensitive area of government will put the 
whole operation out of business, and imperil 
the reputations—and even the lives—of peo- 
ple involved, to say nothing of the nation’s 
security. In the past, the congressional com- 
mittees with intelligence oversight responsi- 
bilities have been squeamish about inquiring 
too deeply into these clandestine affairs. The 
present danger is that post-Watergate zeal- 
otry, inspired by news stories of a “massive, 
illegal domestic intelligence operation” 
mounted by the CIA a few years back, will 
lead to excesses of revelation, 

For our part, we remain unconvinced that 
the charges have much real foundation. 
From what has been revealed so far—mostly 
by CIA Director William E., Colby to a House 
Appropriations subcommittee—it appears 
that the agency was involved in a program of 
internal surveillance of certain domestic dis- 
sident groups suspected of having connec- 
tions with foreign agents. CIA agents were 
“inserted” in some of these organizations, 
some mail between American citizens and 
Communist correspondents was read, and 
files—largely furnished by the FBI—were 
established on some 10,000 people. In addi- | 
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tion, Colby said, the program involved physi- 
cal surveillance, wiretaps and break-ins di- 
rected at CIA personnel suspected of security 
leaks and, in a few cases, those who were 
thought to be receiving the information. 

In Colby’s opinion and that of his immedi- 
ate predecessor, Defense Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger, the CIA, in this period, may 
have overstepped the strict limits of its 
charter. The various acts have been labelled 
as “regrettable” or “inappropriate” or—in 
the case of Colby—the result of “a miscon- 
ception of the extent of the CIA's authority.” 
Richard Helms, who was CIA director during 
most of the period of anti-war fervor, stoutly 
denies any impropriety on his part. The dif- 
ference in judgment reflects more than any- 
thing else the change in climate in the last 
two years. 

But surely a large part of the problem lies 
in the ambiguity of the charter of the CIA, 
written by Congress in 1947. In setting up 
the agency, Congress ruled that it should 
have no “police, subpoena, law enforcement 
powers or internal security functions” with- 
in the United States—this area being strictly 
reserved to the long-established FBI. 

How realistic and workable this prohibi- 
tion was is sharply illustrated by the events 
under investigation. Despite the prohibition 
against domestic spying, the director of the 
CIA was also made “responsible for protect- 
ing intelligence sources and methods from 
unauthorized disclosure.” He was also in- 
structed by Congress to “perform such other 
functions and duties relating to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the Na- 
tional Security Council may from time to 
time direct.” Between them, it can be argued 
that these directives provide ample justifica- 
tion for the activities being denounced as 
“illegal.” And the evidence is reasonably 
clear that a number of former directors be- 
lieved this was indeed the case. 

Clearly, the first objective of the current 
investigations must be to spell out more 
clearly the rules under which the CIA—and 
other intelligence agencies as well—are sup- 
posed to function. If all domestic counter- 
espionage is to be more severely restricted— 
as seems to be the mood of the liberal major- 
ity—Congress will also have to figure out how 
the CIA is to protect its “sources and meth- 
ods from unauthorized disclosure.” One ob- 
vious way, of course, would be pass a law 
making it a crime for former CIA agents to 
write books. But this would not solve the 
larger problem of trying to separate domestic 
and foreign intelligence into neatly separate 
operations. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining out of 
my 20 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenic1). The Senator has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 10 
additional minutes to the S:nator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand, that 
will leave me 12 minutes. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my main 
plea today is for the protection of for- 
eign intelligence and intelligence sources. 
I think all other matters do not add up, 
in the range of importance with the 
CIA’s operations, to compare with this 
collection of foreign intelligence. 

I appreciate very much the sentiments 
expressed on the floor of the Senate as 
to the necessity for CIA and other intel- 
ligence agencies, but that view is not 
shared by all the people and is not under- 
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stood, either, by all the people. There is a 
great deal of sentiment, even under- 
standing sentiment, that would question 
the necessity for the CIA, or the pro- 
priety of having it. 

Another thing, Mr. President, is that 
this is not a political issue, and CIA is 
not a political agency of any kind. It 
serves one President after another, as 
they come. It makes no difference which 
party that President belongs to and has 
nothing to do, with political matters. 

Primarily, CIA is a Government agency 
collecting foreign intelligence of the most 
highly sensitive nature. 

To be effective, it must be secret. If 
intelligence facts are disclosed, they often 
lose all of their value. If an adversary 
merely infers that we have certain in- 
telligence, often it is no longer of value. 

An illustration would be work on a 
code. 

The purpose of gathering intelligence 
is to learn intentions and capabilities. 
The first extensive foreign intelligence 
act ever passed by the Congress was in 
1947. Called the CIA, it has come a long, 
long way in the past 26 years. For il- 
lustration, we no longer argue about a 
missile gap, or a bomber gap. 

In the broad and essential fields, the 
CIA has done an extensive and effective 
job in dealing with enemy capabilities 
and intentions. 

As we go through investigations, let us 
keep in mind the dangers from expo- 
sures. Exposures can be a matter of life 
and death to Americans abroad as well as 
friendly foreigners. This opinion is 
strongly shared by many highly respected 
persons, including Director Colby, who 
have been a part of the operations and 
know the facts first-hand. Friendly gov- 
ernments and friendly foreigners will 
greatly reduce, if not terminate their co- 
operation and assistance. They already 
have. The information flow has been 
greatly reduced. Our relations with other 
nations have been strained. Exposure of 
sensitive facts through hearings, through 
pressures, through staff members, or 
through other sources, regardless of the 
good intentions of the actors, comes at a 
price we cannot bear. 

In a time of nuclear weapons, with the 
power to deliver warheads on target from 
continent to continent, we must have re- 
sponsible information from many foreign 
sources. Further, our ships at sea, our 
military manpower scattered throughout 
the world in support of many commit- 
ments voluntarily made, are all in need 
of the fruit of intelligence gathered 
around the world. 

The President, all Presidents, have to 
have this worldwide intelligence in for- 
mulating foreign policies, including trade 
and other economic policies formulated 
with nations around the world. 

Intelligence comes from several 
sources, but much of it comes from our 
CIA agents abroad. In my travels, I have 
found them to be excellent men, capable 
and loyal, with a steady strearn of highly 
valuable and responsible information. 
They seldom get credit for anything. 
They often get blamed—but by and 
large, they continue to carry on. 

One purpose of my remarks today is to 
say a word of encouragement to those 
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men; to tell them they are appreciated, 
and to ask them to carry on under highly 
adverse conditions. 

From some of this intelligence, we 
make decisions in the Congress as to 
military weaponry. We often save great 
sums of money, because this intelligence 
lets us know what weapons to avoid 
building as well as what weapons are 
most probably needed. Without the in- 
telligence gained under the CIA direc- 
tion, we would not have known of the 
missiles in Cuba until they were actually 
fully installed and we were directly un- 
der the gun. 

Indeed, U.S. intelligence, on which the 
CIA sits at the top, has come a long way 
over the past two decades. We have 
reached the point where the SALT agree- 
ment is possible, becavs- we can now 
verify what they have in being. A num- 
ber of other treaties have also been pos- 
sible, because of our vertification process. 

Under Director Colby, I feel that the 
CIA is now operating in a fine way, en- 
tirely within the law. I shall do my part 
in keeping it that way. 

The organic act creating the CIA needs 
some amendments which tighten up the 
present law. Our committee hav given 
some major amendments which I intro- 
duced in late 1973, special attention “1 
1974. I assisted Senator PROXMIRE with a 
similar major amendment offered by him 
to the military authoriziution bill. It 
passed the Senate with my active sup- 
port and we made a strong effort at 
the conference in behalf of the amend- 
ment. It finally lost at conference be- 
cause it was not germane, but the con- 
ferees for the House supported the idea 
of hearings which the House has started. 
We shall continue our efforts on that 
amendment and others. 

We may have certain intelligence of 
great value to us. But if it is known to 
our adversaries that we have it, or if 
they suspect that we have it, then it 
turns to ashes in our hands and is of 
no value whatsoever. 

Iilustration: Hundreds of miliions of 
dollars invested in electronic devices can 
become valueless overnight if it be- 
comes known we have such devices. 

Our committee shall continue to exer- 
cise committee jurisdiction on legisla- 
tion regarding the CIA, and also exer- 
cise surveillance over its operations, and 
such other activities connected therewith 
as may be necessary. 

We shall continue to have the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT), 
the Democratic and Republican floor 
leaders and hence representing all of 
the Senators, invited to all of our neet- 
ings regarding the surveillance of the 
CIA. I have discussed this with the Sena- 
tor from Montana on last Thursday and 
he expects to attend. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania attended our session last 
Thursday. 

The CIA, of course must operat? within 
the law, but I want to emphasize to all 
of my colleagues and to the American 
people that foreign intelligence supplied 
by the CIA is absolutely necessary for our 
President and his close advisers, includ- 
ing the top officials of all of our military 
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services, both those in civilian and mili- 
tary positions. In modern times this in- 
formation is not merely needed, it is es- 
sential. 

Therefore, someone has to stand up for 
the CIA through foul as well as fair 
weather, and make hard decisions and 
take firm stands, whether popular at 
the time or not. I have done that and I 
propose to do just that in the future. I 
shall not shirk this duty. 

This does not at all mean that I pro- 
pose to operate a duplicate or rival in- 
vestigation with any select committee. 
I will make no attempt to do that, but I 
will carry out the purpose, as I have 
briefly outlined it here. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding this time to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for his cogent remarks. 

I think it would be appropriate for 
me to thank him at this time for the 
splendid leadership he has shown in the 
Committee on Armed Services. In fact, 
on numerous occasions, we have looked 
in depth at some activities of the CIA 
and it has not been generally known 
that we have. I think the Senator from 
Mississippi has always measured up to 
his responsibility in the highest tradi- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. President, may I 
much time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. May I call to the at- 
tention of my friend from Rhode Island 
that I have now offered the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the resolution add a new 
section as follows: 

“No employee of the select committee or 
any person engaged by contract or other- 
wise to perform services for the select com- 
mittee shall be given access to any clas- 
sified information by the select committee 
unless such employee or person has received 
an appropriate security clearance. The type 
of security clearance to be required in the 
case of any such employee or person shall 
be commensurate with the sensitivity of the 
classified information to which such em- 
ployee or person will be given access by the 
select committee.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is somewhat self-explana- 
tory. However, I think we should make 
some legislative history on it. What is 
contemplated here is the type of Q clear- 
ance which is administered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and which 
the Senator from Rhode Island is so well 
familiar with. I should like the Senator 
from Rhode Island to comment on it at 
this time if he would. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection to 
the amendment provided I get a fur- 
ther explanation of the last sentence: 

The type of security clearance to be re- 
quired in the case of any such employee or 
person shall be commensurate with the sen- 
sitivity of the classified information to which 


inquire how 


such employee or person will be given access 
by the select committee. 


As determined by the committee. 

After all, who is going to make this 
determination? We are not going to have 
a debate by the members of the commit- 
tee every time we get to a point where 
this would apply. I am all for preserving 
the classification; the Senator from 
Texas knows that I am all for his amend- 
ment, the spirit of it, the intention, the 
objective of it. But I think we should 
make clear that the determination ought 
to be on the part of the committee. 

When it says “sensitivity of the classi- 
fied information,” who is going to deter- 
mine whether it is sensitive or not? We 
have to say here “the type of security 
clearance to be required in the case of 
any such employee or person shall, with- 
in the determination of the committee, 
be commensurate with the sensitivity,” 
and so on. 

Mr. TOWER. I should be glad to ac- 
cept that as a modification by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what I want. I 
want the determination to be made by 
the committee, if we can work out that 
language. 

Mr. TOWER. That suits me splendidly. 
As a matter of fact, if the Senator will 
read that language again, I think that 
would be a suitable modification. 

Mr. PASTORE. The type of security 
clearance to be required in the case of 
any such employee or person shall, with- 
in the discretion of the committee itself, 
be commensurate with the sensitivity of 
the classified information to which such 
employee or person will be given access 
to the select committee. 

Mr. TOWER. I will accept that lan- 
guage as a modification by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. Will the 
Senator send the modification to the 
desk? 

The amendment, as modified, 
follows: 

No employee of the select committee or 
person engaged by contract or otherwise to 
perform services for the select committee 
shall be given access to any classified infor- 
mation by the select committee unless such 
employee or person has received an appro- 
priate security clearance as determined by 
the Select Committee. The type of security 
clearance to be required in the case of any 
such employee or person shall within the 
determination of the Select Committee be 
commensurate with the sensitivity of the 
classified information to which such em- 
ployee or person will be given access by the 
select committee. 


Mr. TOWER. What is contemplated 
here is a simple type of Q clearance 
which is ordinarily required of Senate 
employees. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that. Every 
member of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has Q clear- 
ance and has to have it. I think in this 
particular case, where we are dealing 
with classified information, covert ac- 
tivities abroad and domestically, I think 
we have to have reliable people. We just 
cannot afford to take a chance. 

Now, I am all for this study and this 
investigation. I repeat, I do not want to 


is as 
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be misunderstood. There have been a lot 
of mistakes and they have to be cor- 
rected. But we are not out to destroy 
intelligence-gathering. 

I remember one time when I was sent 
by President Kennedy to Moscow to wit- 
ness the signing of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. I was sitting on the porch of the 
Embassy, together with Dean Rusk, at 
the time, and we were talking about a 
lot of measures. Finally, the Ambassador 
came out and said, “I suggest you two 
gentlemen take a walk and do your talk- 
ing because this place is bugged.” 

“This place is bugged.” Now, that is 
what the Russians are doing to us. As a 
matter of fact, they did it right down 
there at the United Nations. They had a 
bug, I think, under the American seal. 
We all remember that. 

Let us face it: We are in a critical 
world where we are being spied upon 
and, in order to know what they are 
doing, we have to spy on them. There is 
no question about that. But that has 
nothing to do with many of these charges 
that have been made. 

Nobody is out to destroy the CIA. Let 
us get an understanding on this. No one 
is out to destroy military intelligence. No 
one is out to destroy the FBI. Let us make 
it all clear. 

On the other hand, this is an open 
society. All we are saying is that there 
are some things that have been wrong, 
and under the pretext of either national 
security or secrecy, private rights are be- 
ing violated unnecessarily. That is all we 
are trying to eliminate. That is all we are 
trying to do. It is as simple as all that. 

I am perfectly willing to accept this 
amendment with that modification. 

Mr. TOWER. The modification has 
been accepted. The amendment has been 
so modified. 

I might say one other thing. I think 
this is partially for the committee’s pro- 
tection. If we did not require clearance 
of some sort, it is not impossible that an 
alien intelligence organization could 
penetrate the committee by inserting one 
of its people on the committee staff. So I 
think we would want that kind of protec- 
tion, because I do not think the commit- 
tee would ever want to be embarrassed 
by finding—having failed to require any 
kind of clearance—that their staff had 
been penetrated. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator from 
Texas reassure me that by setting up 
these requirements for classification, we 
are not setting up within the committee 
layers of access and levels of access to in- 
formation that will be available to the 
committee? What I have in mind is the 
possibility that the committee may de- 
cide that there is a requirement for secu- 
rity beyond even the requirements for Q 
clearance, a kind of “eyes only” classi- 
fication, and have someone say to Ho- 
ward Baker, that he can read those 8,- 
000 pages, but his staff man does not 
have that clearance. 

Now, can the Senator assure me that 
nothing that is contained in this amend- 
ment will in any way deprive any Mem- 
ber of access, and his staff, if otherwise 
properly cleared? 
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Mr. TOWER. I do not perceive that it 
would. In other words, for the protection 
of the staf_l—— 

Mr. BAKER. What does the Senator 
mean, he does not perceive that it would? 
Is it his opinion that it would or would 
not? 

Mr. TOWER. It is my opinion that it 
would not. 

Mr. BAKER. Does the Senator wish 
that to be included as part of the legis- 
lative history? 

Mr. TOWER. As a matter of fact, the 
committee itself will determine. 

Mr. BAKER. Does he wish it to be a 
part of the legislative history of this 
amendment that it is not his under- 
standing or intention as the author of 
this amendment to create that situation? 

Mr. TOWER. It is not my intention 
to create that situation. 

Mr. BAKER. And it is not his belief 
that that will occur? 

Mr. TOWER. It is not my belief that 
it will occur. But it is my intention that 
we should not have people on the staff 
who would be security risks. 

Mr. BAKER. We all share that con- 
cern. Let us very much hope we succeed 
in keeping leaks from occurring alto- 
gether. I assure the Senator that this 
will be the case as far as this Senator is 
concerned. But as far as I am concerned, 
I cannot in good conscience see the 
adoption of an amendment that will 
make part of this committee privy to 
highly sensitive material while other 
parts of the committee, though legally, 
as a practical matter might be deprived 
of that information. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator ex- 
plain that again? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. Assume for a mo- 
ment that the committee, in its dis- 
cretion, according to the amendment 
that the Senator from Rhode Island pro- 
posed and Senator Tower accepted, 
adopts some classification beyond, say, 
a Q clearance. We all know there are 
some classifications beyond a Q clear- 
ance. Suppose the Senator’s personal 
staff or select committee staff comes to 
him and says, “I cannot gain access to 
that last communication Director Colby 
sent to us because the committee says 
we have to have an XQI clearance as 
well as a Q clearance.” I want to be sure 
that I, as a member of the committee, or 
anyone else as a member of the com- 
mittee, will not be thus deprived of ac- 
cess to any information that comes be- 
fore that committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. His amendment only 
has to do with staff members. The Sena- 
tor is saying he does not want to be 
deprived. If a member of his staff or 
anyone on that staff that he may be re- 
sponsible for the committee engaging 
does not get the clearance from the com- 
mittee that he must have, he cannot get 
the information. 

There is nothing wrong with that, be- 
cause he is the one who determined that 
he could not get it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as long 
as I am assured, which is the only thing 
I sought, that the concern that I ex- 
pressed was not the intention of the 
author of the amendment, I will be sat- 
isfied I do not want to be deprived, legally 


or effectively, of any information that 
comes before this committee. If there 
are 10,000 pages of classified material, I 
cannot read it, and the Senator cannot 
either, or it is unlikely that he is going 
to be able to. 

I think I have that assurance. If the 
Senator from Texas will express his un- 
derstanding that this will not be used as 
a device to deprive any of us of informa- 
tion, then I am perfectly pleased with it. 

Mr. TOWER. It was the intention of 
the Senator from Texas to establish what 
he thinks is the minimum requirement 
that we can establish; that is, some sort 
of clearance for people. I noted a moment 
ago that it is conceivable that if we re- 
quired nothing, the committee staff 
could be penetrated by an alien intelli- 
gence-gathering organization. I think 
this would be particularly true of clerical 
help. 

I think that the professional staff that 
is likely to be engaged will probably be 
people who will have no difficulty getting 
any kind of clearance they need. It is not 
my intention to proscribe or to hobble 
the action of any Senator on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BAKER. Whose authority will be 
required to gain the clearance, that of 
the full committee or the chairman and 
vice chairman? 

Mr. PASTORE. By vote of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TOWER. I should say the commit- 
tee has to meet and make its ground 
rules pursuant to the guidelines laid down 
here. 

Mr. BAKER. Is that the Senator’s 
intention? 

Mr. TOWER. That is my intention. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we have the 
amendment read again? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, one fur- 
ther question, if I may: It has been neces- 
sary, in my experience, to enlist one’s 
personal staff, legislative assistant, or 
anyone else, to help in a compilation or 
ordering of the information at hand. I 
fully agree that then they should be re- 
quired to have whatever clearance is 
required, and be fully investigated. But 
I hope there is nothing in this amend- 
ment that would prevent an application 
for clearance of personal staff, and that 
on obtaining that clearance, they would, 
in fact, be subject to the same rules as 
committee staff. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. We do 
that on the joint committee now. The 
Senator from Missouri has had members 
of his staff who have Q clearance look 
at some of our classified information. 
They are entitled to do it, with the per- 
mission of the committee itself. 

Every person who looks at classified 
information has to be cleared. We should 
be clear about that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
friend from Texas. 

As I understand it, whoever is cleared, 
whether he be on the staff or off the 
staff, is cleared for the information. He 
is cleared for the information on the 
basis of the nature of the clearance that 
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he receives. It would be up to the Senator 
in question to decide whether he was 
violating the rules of the Senate if he 
was on the committee and at the same 
time discussed any matter with somebody 
who did not have the proper clearance. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BAKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. No one 
disputes that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
from Missouri was talking about some- 
one who was not on the committee staff. 
I would not think that anyone who was 
not responsible to the committee would 
have access to this information. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I say in an- 
swer to my able friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, I was discussing this matter 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee on the basis of his staff; 
and the Senator is entirely correct, and 
if he is on the committee—and I read he 
was on the committee—then it would be 
his problem to see that the people on his 
staff were cleared to receive the informa- 
tion on the basis of their clearance, and 
did not receive it if they did not have 
adequate clearance. 

Mr. PASTORE. Provided they got the 
permission of the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be a commit- 
tee responsibility. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why I am writ- 
ing there “by the determination of the 
committee.” 

Mr. BAKER. I entirely agree with that. 
Does the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TOWER. The determination is to 
be made by the committee, that is the 
difference. 

Mr. BAKER. And it can be made for 
security classification for personal staff 
as well as staff—— 

Mr. TOWER. Not for personal staff, I 
think for any information that the Sen- 
ator gives to his personal staff, he has 
the personal responsibility to determine 
whether that staff member has an ade- 
quate clearance. My own personal policy 
is that nobody handles classified docu- 
ments on my staff unless they have 
clearance. 

Mr. BAKER. That is the essence of my 
question. The answer to the question to 
the Senator from Texas is—— 

Mr. PASTORE. We are confusing a 
very simple thing. Let us get it plain. No 
one can look at classified information 
unless they have clearance. 

Mr. TOWER. Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a personal staf 
member of any member of the commit- 
tee has that clearance, he or she can be 
entitled to that classified information 
only if the committee gives permission. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the rule of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy now. 
I cannot say it more clearly than that. 

Mr. BAKER. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct, and the 
policy will be set by the committee. I see 
no reason why a majority of the com- 
mittee cannot work it out satisfactorily. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 
The Senator from Rhode Island has 32 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think we ought 
to get this amendment clarified further. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand, Mr. 
President, after listening to this debate, 
that it is the Senate select committee, if 
there is one approved by the Senate, 
which has the final determination as to 
who shall have access to what informa- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No executive agency 
shall determine directly or indirectly who 
shall have access to information. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. And I 
cannot be more explicit than that. I 
would like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the resolution add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“No employee of the select committee or 
any person engaged by contract or otherwise 
to perform services for the select committee 
shall be given access to any classified in- 
formation by the select committee unless 
such employee or person has received an 
appropriate security clearance as determined 
by the select committee. The type of secu- 
rity clearance to be required in the case of 
any such employee or person shall within the 
determination of the select committee be 
commensurate with the sensitivity of the 
classified information to which such em- 
ployee or person will be given access by the 
select committee.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 30 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator from 
Rhode Island, I think, has performed a 
very useful service in making plain that 
the second part of this amendment is 
finally in hand for decisionmaking pur- 
poses of the committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. But the first part 
creates a similar problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, he added the words 
for the first part, too; right at the end 
of the first sentence he added the words 
“within the determination of the select 
committee.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I have a somewhat 
similar question to ask; it is similar in 
its implication, and I perhaps need the 
help of the Senator in figuring out what 
to do about it. 

With respect to the words “unless such 
employee or person has received an ap- 
propriate security clearance,” who gives 
security clearance? 

Mr. PASTORE. Usually by the FBI 
and all other sensitive agencies of Gov- 
ernment. That is the way they do it now. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The question I ask 
is, how do you prevent, and just make 
certain, that there is no abuse of this 
by the executive branch? They would 
not, I assume, try to hold down the staff 
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to zero, but they might improperly with- 
hold or delay security clearances. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Montana just asked the question and I 
answered it. It is not up to any agency 
executive; it is up to the committee. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Who is going to give 
clearances, the committee or the execu- 
tive? 

Mr. PASTORE. The committee is going 
to determine whether the clearance is 
adequate and sufficient. 

Mr. CRANSTON. If a staff person that 
the committee wishes to use is denied 
clearance by the executive branch can 
the committee override and decide they 
are going to hire that person? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, in an extreme 
case, I would have to answer the Senator 
in the affirmative, but I mean, after all, 
I do not anticipate that. I do not antici- 
pate that trouble. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I did not anticipate 
it, generally. I think we might anticipate 
it in regard to certain individuals who 
might render invaluable service to the 
committee but who might be preferred 
not to be on that committee staff by one 
or another of the agencies we are talking 
about. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator saying 
to me if for some capricious motive some 
executive department refused to grant 
a clearance, the question would arise, 
would that put that individual out of 
commission? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer is no. The 
answer is it is up to the committee to 
make the determination. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is fine. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. OK. Does any other 
Senator wish to speak before we vote? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have this opportunity to express 
my support for Senate Resolution 21, 
legislation establishing a Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence Oversight. 

As an original cosponsor of the resolu- 
tion offered by Senators MANSFIELD and 
MATHIAS, and as a strong supporter of 
this legislation offered by Senator Pas- 
TORE, I believe this resolution to set in 
motion a responsible study of the intelli- 
gence activities carried out by or for the 
United States is of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

In supporting the creation of a select 
committee, as in sponsoring legislation 
to establish a permanent Joint Commit- 
tee on Intelligence Oversight, let me em- 
phasize that it is not my intention to 
criticize the distinguished chairmen of 
the Armed Services Committee or the Ap- 
propriations Committee, or the ranking 
minority members of those committees. 
They have done an admirable job in 
carrying out the diverse duties and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership on those com- 
mittees. In my view, however, the far- 
reaching operations of the some 60 Gov- 
ernment agencies which conduct an in- 
telligence or law enforcement function 
demand the careful scrutiny of a select 
committee created for that purpose and 
charged with that responsibility. 

Some have argued that Congress can- 
not be trusted to participate in the crit- 
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ical and terribly secret operations of the 
intelligence community. They cite the 
fact that Washington has become known 
as a city of leaks. I suggest, though, that 
critics are losing sight of the explicit con- 
fidence in which Congress has dealt with 
national security agencies of the highest 
order in the past. 

In our past national conflicts, during 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
war, and the war in Vietnam, the rule 
has been confidentiality where required. 

I am proud to serve on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, a committee 
which is so ably chaired by the sponsor 
of Senate Resolution 21, Senator Pas- 
TORE. I believe I am correct in saying 
that, in more than a quarter century, 
there has never been a security leak from 
the Joint Committee, which daily deals 
with what are perhaps the most sensi- 
tive materials in the entire annals of 
the defense establishment. It is evident, 
then, that ample precedent exists for 
congressional participation in such a 
sensitive area. I am not impressed by 
those who contend that Congress is not 
to be trusted with the truth. 

A balance must always be made be- 
tween the requirements of a democracy 
for public knowledge, and the require- 
ments of its security and defense. When 
a doubt arises, the people’s branch of 
Government must be privy to those re- 
quirements and the pertinent informa- 
tion required to make a balancing judg- 
ment. 

The outcome of the select committee 
inquiry, obviously, cannot be foreseen. 
I pledge my personal efforts, just as I 
know the other members of the select 
committee will dedicate their efforts, to 
seeing that our job is done thoroughly 
and that we follow the facts wherever 
they lead without fear or favor. This res- 
olution charters neither a whitewash nor 
a witch hunt; it does establish a select 
committee to carry out a sensitive mis- 
sion as fairly and as even handedly as 
possible. 

It is not my intention to carry out a 
vendetta against the Central Intelligence 
Agency, or against any established intel- 
ligence agency of our Government. I be- 
lieve that the CIA, the FBI, and other 
agencies are necessary to the security of 
our national institutions when they per- 
form their proper functions. 

Serious allegations have been made, 
however, and it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to weigh the charges, find the 
facts, and determine what remedial ac- 
tion, if any, is necessary to make sure 
that an effective intelligence program is 
maintained without endangering the 
rights of our citizens. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate long. Everything has been said 
which should be said, I believe. I am 
pleased and I am gratified and enthusi- 
astic about the action that I believe the 
Senate is about to take. I think that it 
signifies diligence and sensitivity and the 
recognition of a necessary national pur- 
pose. It speaks well of the viability of 
this group as a great deliberative body 
in support of the executive branch of 
Government. 

I have no quarrel with the CIA. I cer- 
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tainly have no quarrel with the Senate 
Armed Services Committee or its distin- 
guished chairman. This resolution, how- 
ever, is drafted so that it extends far be- 
yond the CIA, to the entire intelligence 
apparatus of this country. Some of my 
colleagues may be interested to know 
there are 60 agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that conduct some sort of intel- 
ligence or law enforcement responsibility. 
There are 16 agencies of the Government 
conducting intelligence operations other 
than the CIA and the DIA, Defense In- 
telligence Agency, and the FBI, which 
have a combined budget of over a billion 
dollars a year. The intelligence of the 
Federal Government is an enormous 
business. 

I became concerned about this matter 
in the course of Watergate. The stories 
which have appeared in the press and 
been related by others to me since that 
time have done nothing to allay that 
concern. It is important, I believe, that 
we have a thoroughgoing investigation to 
determine whether or not the agencies 
involved in the intelligence activities of 
the Government are complying with the 
requirements of the law. 

But maybe—just maybe, Mr. Presi- 
dent—there is one other thing that we 
need to do to reassure not only Congress 
but the people of this country, and that 
is to make sure that the intelligence com- 
munity and, of course, to some extent 
the law enforcement community, is un- 
der somebody's control. They are not au- 
tonomous entities within a representa- 
tive democracy, as I am sometimes 
tempted to suspect. 

We are not talking about a Republican 
national administration or a Democratic. 
I rather suspect that some of the prac- 
tices that we see discussed in the public 
forum began a long time ago, and maybe 
included activities going all the way back, 
possibly, to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Kennedy administration, and 
the Johnson administration. I think, Mr. 
President, one of the major undertakings 
of this committee ought to be to talk to 
the last surviving ex-President we have 
and to examine the records that are 
available to us to determine whether or 
not the President of the United States 
knows what is going on in the CIA, the 
DIA, and the FBI. 

I want to be reassured in that respect, 
and I confess I am not now. I suppose we 
would run into the questions of our 
friendly adversaries on executive privi- 
lege and executive powers with respect 
to those Presidential powers. I know for- 
mer President Harry Truman declined to 
grant certain information after he left 
office, but I think we ought to try. We 
ought to find out not whether the CIA, 
for instance, was engaged in domestic 
surveillance, but whether somebody was 
running the show. I know Congress was 
not running the show; and I want to be 
relieved of that shuddering fear I have 
that the White House was not, either. 

So I pledge, if I am a member of this 
committee, that I will conduct it as dis- 
creetly and privately as I can commen- 
surate with my responsibility. 

I pledge that we will be careful to 
preserve our legitimate intelligence in- 
terests. 
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I pledge, as well, that the public’s right 
to know is second only to national sur- 
vival, and that when we are finished with 
the private portion of these hearings 
there will be a public disclosure, a public 
declaration including the good and bad, 
recent and in the past. 

It is a terrible time we are in. We have 
not ha a President who has completed 
his term, in a sense, since President Ei- 
senhower. These are turbulent times 
when we have set about the business of 
investigating ourselves to the point where 
sometimes I think we are devouring our 
public officials, our leaders. 

When I permit myself the luxury of 
thinking that, sometimes it also dawns 
on me that the investigation has been 
pretty productive, and we have got to do 
this one, too, not because we are bent on 
political cannibalism, but because it has 
to be done. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it will be 
done, and done effectively. 

I pledge my efforts in that respect 
and I serve notice, as well, that I will de- 
vote every ounce of my energy to seeing 
that we find all the facts and pursue 
them, wherever they lead us. 

It is far too late in my political career 
to worry about whom I might hurt or 
who might be injured. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Have we voted on the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. How much time will 
the Senator require? 

Mr. TOWER. A couple of minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. All right. 

Mr. TOWER. Since I have run out of 
time. 

Mr. PASTORE, OK. 

Mr. TOWER. I have an amendment 
here which I will either offer or not offer. 
It is copied directly out of the resolution 
that authorized the select committee for 
the Watergate investigation. 

It simply says: 

The minority members of the select com- 
mittee shall have one-third of the profes- 
sional staff of the select committee (includ- 
ing a Minority counsel) and such part of the 
clerical staff as may be adequate. 


Mr, PASTORE. Why not leave that to 
the committee? 

I think—— 

Mr. TOWER. The Senate resolution re- 
quires 30 percent, I believe. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island will simply assure me the 
minority will get adequate staffiing—— 

Mr. PASTORE. It will be up to the 
committee itself. I will not have any au- 
thority over the committee. 

Mr. TOWER. I think an undertaking 
by this side of the aisle would be honored 
by the majority on the committee, 

Mr. PASTORE. All right, so I under- 
take it. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank my friend from 
Rhode Island. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and as for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the resolution add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec. 7. As a condition for employment as 
described in Section 3 of this Resolution, 
each person shall agree not to accept any 
honorarium, royalty or other payment for a 
speaking engagement, magazine article, book, 
or other endeavor connected with the investi- 
gation and study undertaken by this Cori- 
mittee. 


Mr. PASTORE. I will accept this 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
up another amendment for the purpose 
of colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On Page 4, line 4, insert after the word 
“agency” the following: “or any Committee 
or Subcommittee of the Congress.” 

On Page 5, line 13, insert after the word 
“agencies” the following: “or any Commit- 
tees or Subcommittees of the Congress” 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question because I may with- 
draw the amendment after I have the 
record made on the problem that con- 
cerns me so greatly. 

As a member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, I am aware that we have brought 
before us the requests from various com- 
mittees and subcommittees in the Senate 
for the budget to operate that committee. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, dur- 
ing the presentation of their budget re- 
quest on February 27, 1974, indicated 
that they kept records on various people 
in this country which they gathered 
through intelligence activity. They had 
files, names of people that could be con- 
sidered as suspicious, and other such 
characteristics as they indicated to our 
committee. 

My only point is that I realize that this 
is not a matter of one Senate committee 
investigating other subcommittees or 
committees where we have the word 
“investigation” on page 2 of our resolu- 
tion today, however, we have some vari- 
ous generalities as to what this commit- 
tee’s authority may include. 

A prime responsibility is that it can 
look into, of course, any agency which is 
carrying out intelligence or surveillance 
activities on behalf of any agency of 
the Federal Government. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island if he considers that the 
language is broad enough, on page 2, 
lines 8 and 9, to include the reviewing of 
the activities of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the U.S. Senate, as it might 
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relate to surveillance activities or gather- 
ing of intelligence. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, I mean, if they 
so determine. I do not see how that is 
apt to happen. The House already dis- 
banded that committee. I hope we do it 
here in the Senate, as well. But this is 
a far-reaching authority. 

If they so choose to do it, I would say 
that they could, but I would not want to 
amend the present resolution as it now 
stands. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
have any objections to the latitude and 
scope of this committee being interpreted 
to include some review or investigation 
of activities of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, to see how it is collecting 
data? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, if they have done 
things as bad as the CIA or FBI, if it is 
so determined, I do not see why any 
Senate committee should be immune. 

I mean, we have got to treat ourselves 
as we expect to treat everybody else. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to hear the Senator say this, 
because it would seem to me if we are 
basically concerned about the abridge- 
ment of civil rights of our citizens 
through the action of gathering intel- 
ligence, and so forth, of executive agen- 
cies, we should be doubly concerned 
about the procedures used by one of our 
own subcommittees of the U.S. Senate. 

I, for one, am not satisfied with the 
answers I received from the chief clerk 
of that subcommittee as he appeared 
before our Rules Committee. 

I would like to think it is understood 
that the resolution certainly carries with 
it enough authority for that committee 
under this resolution to look into these 
activities of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, if someone brings that issue 
up before the committee. 

Mr, PASTORE. Or any other com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Or any other com- 
mittee, but this one committee is already 
involved. 

Mr. PASTORE. But that is not the 
thrust, I want to make it clear, not the 
thrust of this resolution, but it would be 
encompassed in it because it is broad in 
scope. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I understand, but I 
would not want to exclude one of our 
own subcommittees, if we are so anxious 
to investigate the executive agency. That 
is why I am raising the question. Con- 
gress should look at its own intelligence 
gathering and file keeping also. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr, HATFIELD, Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

To Section 2 add a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 
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“(16) Whether new legislation or an 
amendment to any existing legislation should 
be enacted to strengthen the national secu- 
rity, intelligence or surveillance activities of 
the United States.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
amendment adds to section 2, beginning 
on page 3, one more paragraph, to insure 
that the Senate further expressly auth- 
orizes and directs the select committee to 
make a complete investigation with re- 
spect to the following matters, or ques- 
tions. It adds the question of whether 
there needs to be any bill introduced or 
any amendment to strengthen the na- 
tional security, intelligence or surveil- 
lance activities of the United States. 

Iam aware, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows, that section 4 on page 10 
of the bill authorizes the select commit- 
tee to recommend the enactment of any 
new legislation or the amendment of any 
existing statute which it considers neces- 
sary for these purposes. 

But I want to be assured that the ques- 
tion will be answered by the committee, 
and to know that in case there was no 
forthcoming legislation that there would 
be a definite and definitive answer as to 
whether this question had been reviewed 
and answered by the committee in its 
recommendation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would suppose so, 
otherwise this whole investigation would 
be a nullity. 

In other words, if nothing was found 
and nothing was wrong, and naturally, 
of course, they had given a bill of en- 
dorsement, we would have to change 
nothing by legislation. 

On the other hand, if certain authority 
was exceeded or the agencies went be- 
yond the parameters of the present char- 
ter and got us mixed up in Laos, got us 
mixed up in Chile, got us mixed up in 
Cambodia and other parts of the world, 
where they had no authority without 
the consent of Congress, in that particu- 
lar case, the committee would come back 
and make a recommendation, if they 
would find it necessary to do so. 

I would hope, without encumbering 
this with duplicate language, that we 
would understand that these are legisla- 
tive words of art when it says the select 
committee shall have authority to recom- 
mend the enactment of any new legis- 
lation. They have the authority. I would 
hope that they would exercise it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. What the Senator 
wants to do is to say that they have to 
make a recommendation one way or the 
other. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am saying, if I may 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
that they shall make a determination of 
whether or not there is legislation needed 
to strengthen the national security, in- 
telligence or surveillance activities, that 
they shall make that determination. Is 
the Senator assuring me that they will 
make that determination in deciding 
whether or not they will avail themselves 
of the authority of section 4? 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope so. I 
would hope so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. With that assurance 
from the Senator from Rhode Island, I 
withdraw my amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I would like to ask 
one question of the Senator from Texas 
regarding his amendment. 

I assume that it was not his intention 
that the amendment would be used to 
deny a member of the select committee 
staff of the knowledge of the existence 
of a classification designation or a classi- 
fied program. I ask that in light of the 
fact that many documents and pro- 
grams bear a classification that is actu- 
ally higher than “top secret” which, 
itself, is classified. 

Mr. TOWER. May I say to the Senator 
from California I believe we have already 
answered that question. It would be up 
to the committee to determine what kind 
of clearance is required. That will be an 
internal housekeeping matter for the 
committee. But the guidelines should be 
laid down. I believe the committee would 
want to be protected. I mentioned as a 
worst case theory awhile ago that per- 
haps a foreign intelligence-gathering 
organization, in the absence of any in- 
telligence clearing on our part, could 
insert one of its people into our commit- 
tee staff and actually penetrate the com- 
mittee. That would be of considerable 
embarrassment to the committee mem- 
ber under whose sponsorship that per- 
son was. I think we should have that 
protection. 

In addition to that fact, the country 
should have that protection. I believe we 
have a public responsibility to make sure 
that the people that we put in these staff 
positions are going to be people whose 
sense of discretion and loyalty are be- 
yond question. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I admire the Sen- 
ator’s efforts to cut off such dangers. 
Since there is no law that gives the Exec- 
utive the power of clearance or denial of 
clearance, since that is done by Execu- 
tive order, whatever rules the committee 
writes will govern what happens in this 
area. 

Mr. TOWER. This is correct. It is the 
committee's baby. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, let us see if we 
cannot put the baby to sleep. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TOWER. Will the Senator with- 
hold that for a minute and yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in the Fri- 
day, January 24 issue of the Arizona Re- 
public, William P. Maloney, Jr., a former 
ambassador to Ghana and a good Dem- 
ocrat who insists that CIA regulation is 
long overdue, he states that: 

In the approaching investigations, it is im- 
portant to keep two things in mind: That a 
competent intelligence branch is essential 
to our survival and that the CIA, with all its 
faults, is one of the best, if not the very best, 
organizations of its kind around, So let us 
not throw the baby out with the bath. 


I ask unanimous consent that his letter 
in the Arizona Republic be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CIA REGULATION LONG OVERDUE 

As a former diplomat, I have followed re- 
cent news on alleged involvement of the CIA 
in domestic affairs with special concern. 

Clearly, congressional oversight and appro- 
priate regulation of the agency are long over- 
due. A recent best seller on the subject, “The 
CIA and the Cult of Intelligence” by Mar- 
chetti & Marks, the accuracy of which is 
generally recognized, makes a compelling 
case in this regard. 

There is enough blame to taint all in- 
volved, not only the agency itself but recent 
administrations and especially a pliant and 
gullible Congress. Additionally, the agency 
operates under a vague grant of powers 
which fails to define what is “domestic” and 
what is “foreign,” let alone providing guid- 
ance for what falls in either category when 
it involves legitimate intelligence operations. 

But in the approaching investigations, it 
is important to keep two things in mind: 
that a competent intelligence branch is es- 
sential to our survival, and that the CIA, 
with all of its faults, is one of the best, if 
not the very best, organizations of its kind 
around. 

So, let’s not throw the baby out with the 
bath. Hopefully, in the coming months both 
our domestic freedom as well as the struc- 
ture and role of this excellent organization 
will be strengthened. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the distinguished 
majority and minority leaders for their 
decisive action in moving to establish a 
select Senate committee to investigate 
the recent charges involving various or- 
ganizations within the U.S. intelligence 
community. I had introduced my own 
legislation in this area, Senate Resolu- 
tion 6, cosponsored by my colleague from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PrROxMIRE), and I am 
pleased that the Senate has decided to 
move forward with a similar proposal. 

I think it is appropriate to empha- 
size four points in connection with this. 
First, this Nation vitally needs an effec- 
tive intelligence service. No one disputes 
that, and I am confident no one in this 
body would support any action which 
would undermine the effectiveness of 
Government organizations performing 
legitimate, necessary, intelligence func- 
tions. In the 14 years I have served in 
the House and Senate, I spent 10 years 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, both in the House and here in the 
Senate, and that experience convinced 
me of the necessity for an effective in- 
telligence organization. 

But second, and equally important, it 
is the responsibility of the Congress to 
define legitimate intelligence activities, 
and to establish guidelines which the ex- 
ecutive branch must follow in conduct- 
ing intelligence activities—and then to 
see that these guidelines are enforced. 
The intelligence community, like every 
other sector of sur free society, must 
be subject to the rule of law—and in 
fact, because of the unique nature of 
intelligence activities, it is fundamental 
to the integrity of our free institutions 
that the intelligence community respect 
the rule of law. 

Unfortunately, the Congress has not 
been as vigilant in this area as it should 
have been. Despite nearly 200 legisla- 
tive proposals, no major legislation re- 
garding our intelligence community has 
been passed since 1949, when the original 
CIA charter was amended. In the inter- 
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vening years, the statutory authority of 
the CIA has apparently been modified 
and expanded by a series of secret ad- 
ministrative actions, Executive orders, 
and National Security Council actions. 
As a result, the CIA now has a “secret 
charter” which may be vastly different 
from the original statute passed by Con- 
gress—and even those Members of Con- 
gress with oversight responsibilities for 
CIA cannot say with confidence what 
is in the secret charter. I hope the select 
committee will focus a major inquiry in 
this area, and will untangle the various 
provisions of the secret charter and in- 
sure that our basic intelligence author- 
ity is embodied in a new statute, passed 
by Congress, rather than in a series of 
secret documents. In a free society, the 
entire concept of a “secret charter” is an 
intolerable contradiction in terms and 
must not be permitted. 

Third, there are numerous indications 
that the intelligence community—and 
particularly the CIA—has expanded its 
functions into nonintelligence areas, 
creating a shadow government, dupli- 
cating and even superseding the activi- 
ties of other Government agencies. I re- 
cently disclosed an unclassified, CIA con- 
tract proposal, asking American firms to 
conduct industrial espionage against our 
NATO allies and others, to determine 
their future plans in the area of ground 
transportation. Certainly we have a legit- 
imate Government interest in this area, 
but it should be pursued openly, by the 
Department of Transportation or Com- 


-merce, rather than covertly by the CIA. 


And in response to my disclosure, our 
NATO allies said they would be happy 
to share information of this nature with 
our Government and in fact, are now 
doing so, thus eliminationg any need for 
CIA activity. I hope the select commit- 
tee will explore intelligence community 
activities in this area, to determine to 
what extent a shadow government 
has in fact been created, pursuing nor- 
mal Government functions in secret, 
simply to avoid congressional oversight 
and accountability. 

Finally, I think it should be empha- 
sized that the CIA represents only about 
15 percent of the entire U.S. intelligence 
effort. Recently, this has been the most 
visible 15 percent, in view of press dis- 
closures, but certainly no responsible 
congressional evaluation in this area can 
take place without inquiry into all facets 
of the U.S. intelligence community. My 
bill specifically authorized inquiry into 
all U.S. intelligence agencies, and I would 
hope the select committee bill adopted 
today will have similar broad authority. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the reso- 
lution before the Senate is the product 
of long and thoughtful concern over the 
role of intelligence agencies in a demo- 
cratic society. Nearly 20 years ago, the 
distinguished majority leader urged the 
Senate to adopt a related measure to 
exercise its responsibility for the activi- 
ties of our Nation’s intelligence com- 
munity. 

Since the adoption of the National Se- 
curity Act, there have been more than 
200 attempts to establish separate and 
broadly based intelligence oversight 
committees for the Congress. 
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Today, with the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island and the esteemed majority leader, 
and the many other Members of this 
body who have labored for this change, 
we can take a vitally significant step by 
the creation of a Senate Select Commit- 
tee to Study Government Operations 
with Respect to Intelligence Activities. 

This select committee is similar in 
many respects to a proposal offered by 
Senators MANSFIELD and Maruras which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations, which I 
chair, held hearings on December 9 and 
10 on that and other proposals to 
strengthen congressional oversight of in- 
telligence activities. 

While we will continue to explore the 
long-range congressional needs for a 
more permanent oversight mechanism, it 
is essential that we have a select com- 
mittee study what has gone before us and 
to measure past activities of our intelli- 
gence agencies against the laws which 
authorized them. 

For many years now we have been 
given constant assurances by the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other intelli- 
gence agencies that they have been 
forthcoming to the Congress through the 
appropriate channels such as the present 
oversight committees. Unfortunately, 
events of the past few years, and more 
particularly of the past few weeks, ap- 
pear to suggest that there is an instinct 
on the part of these agencies to withhold 
information from the Congress to protect 
themselves. 

In the past, proposals from the Con- 
gress, from scholars and from Presiden- 
tial task forces have been met with little 
more than indifference. Certainly public 
opinion and opinion in the Congress have 
changed. 

In recent years we have seen alarming 
evidence that the FBI has spied on Con- 
gressmen and on domestic political 
groups. The President has acknowledged 
that the CIA mistakenly became involved 
in domestic surveillance. We have had 
evidence of military agents spying on 
civilians on behalf of an agency created 
by Department of Defense directive. The 
list goes on. 

The creation of a select committee to 
explore these allegations and activities 
as well as the overall activities and re- 
sponsibilities of the entire intelligence 
community represents an objective re- 
sponse by the Senate to difficult and 
complex circumstances. It is no’ a call 
for a witch hunt. It is an assumption of 
responsibility. 

This is an undertaking of the greatest 
importance. It is one which has the 
strong support of most of the Members 
of this body. 

It is essential that this select commit- 
tee begin now to obtain answers to the 
many questions which have been raised 
in the short run about the recent dis- 
closures and allegations and in the long 
run about the authority and functions 
of all of our intelligence gathering 
agencies. 

The committee should address the 
question of how we can balance vital 
national security needs with the public’s 
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right to know what its Government is 
doing and why. 

If the events of the past 2 years are to 
provide the momentum to help fashion 
any changes in the vay we conduct our 
Government, they should at the very 
least underscore the necessity for public 
accountability—in this case, account- 
ability to the Congress for the proper 
and judicious administration of intelli- 
gence gathering agencies and the assur- 
ance that those activities are subject to 
the restraint of law as they impinge upon 
the free exercise of our constitutional 
rights. 

If the select cornmittee is to carry out 
this mandate, it must not be impeded in 
any way in its investigations. 

The committee should explore still un- 
answered questions about the use of in- 
telligence agencies in the Watergate 
incident and any other instances where 
agencies exceeded their authority. 

The committee should examine the 
existing laws and procedures for review 
of their implementation and recommend 
necessary changes. 

Finally, the werk of the committee 
should serve as a basis for restoring pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity and quality 
of our intelligence agencies. 

In the December hearings before the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee, Senator Baker testified that as a 
member of the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities he 
was told at one point in his investigation 
that the CIA would supply no further in- 
formation to the Watergate committee 
but instead would supply all of the in- 
formation to their regular oversight 
committees. Senator Baker went on to 
say: 

That effectively ended the Watergate Com- 
mittee’s inquiry into CIA involvement. 


Based on the explanation by Senator 
MANSFIELD and Senator Pastore on the 
day Senate Resoiution 21 was introduced, 
there should be no question about the 
right and the authority of this commit- 
tee and its staff to obtain any informa- 
tion which in any way affects or relates 
to the intelligence activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As the able majority leader stated so 
well: 

+ » . it should be made clear that this 
committee will only be able to perform its 
function effectively if the provisions of this 
resolution are liberally construed by com- 
mittees and by the agencies which are the 
subjects of its investigation. 


Nothing should be able to be used as 
a bar to a thorough investigation— 
neither the system for classifying na- 
tional secrets nor the provisions of the 
National Security Act itself. 

I am confident that the members of 
this committee will use this authority 
judiciously with the utmost concern for 
preserving and improving the institutions 
they are charged to examine. 

It has taken us a long time to reach 
this important point but the effort prom- 
ises to bring forth fruitful and construc- 
tive change. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, early 
last week the Senate determined to take 
an active role in the investigation of al- 
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leged misconduct by the CIA and the 
FBL Legislation was offered to establish 
a Watergate-like select committee to 
thoroughly examine these allegations 
and determine their validity. We are go- 
ing to vote on that legislation this after- 
noon and I intend to support it. 

In addition to the CIA and the FBI, 
the select committee will also review the 
activities of the other Federal intelli- 
gence gathering agencies, including the 
National Security Council and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. However, the 
main focus will be on the heretofore 
largely unknown activities of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

For the last 2 months, the newspapers 
have been replete with stories of CIA 
involvement in Watergate-related in- 
trigue in violation of the CIA’s legisla- 
tive mandate to restrict all intelligence 
gathering activities to foreign countries. 
Further, we have been informed that the 
FBI was actively and illegally wiretap- 
ping civil rights leaders and other poli- 
ticians at the 1964 Democratic Conven- 
tion. Who, Mr. President, sanctioned 
these wiretaps? Who suggested to the 
CIA that they assist E. Howard Hunt 
with his masquerade for the purpose of 
clandestinely breaking into the office of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist—a pat- 
ently illegal act? Who put together the 
Huston plan to infiltrate dissident 
groups for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation on them? These are questions 
that need to be answered and I trust that 
in the course of the select committee’s 
investigation they will be. 

Mr. President, the collection and cata- 
loging of information on individuals— 
without their knowledge or consent—has 
always been abhorrent to the American 
people. It is, at a minimum, a violation of 
the constitutional right to privacy as 
guaranteed by the fourth amendment 
and, at maximum, a threat to one’s lib- 
erty and freedom of expression. In the 
context of these recent revelations, we 
hear the phrase “police state” bandied 
about and I am disturbed by it. A de- 
mocracy is founded on the principle that 
the Government is for the people, not 
against them. Consequently, as the 
elected Representatives of the American 
people and their interests, it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to act quickly 
to insure that this unwarranted intru- 
sion into the private lives of U.S. citizens 
has stopped and will not recur. The re- 
sponsibility is ours and the response 
must be ours as well. 

Mr. President, included within the pur- 
view of the select committee's inquiry is 
“The extent and necessity of overt and 
covert intelligence activities in the 
United States and abroad.” I have al- 
ready expressed my deep concern for 
unmonitored intelligence gathering op- 
erations within the United States, par- 
ticularly those conducted by the CIA, but 
I would also like to remark briefly on the 
need for some congressional knowledge of 
and input into the foreign intelligence 
activities. 

Up to this time, the Congress has gen- 
erally had very little knowledge of CIA 
operations in a foreign country unless 
something goes wrong and a great deal 
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of adverse publicity results. Witness the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco and the toppling of 
the Allende government in Chile. While 
I do not dispute the need for secrecy in 
their overseas intelligence operations, I 
would be interested to know if the CIA 
operates solely under the direction of the 
National Security Council and/or the 
President. Correspondingly, have the 
members of the current congressional 
subcommittees on intelligence oversight 
more often than not simply been pre- 
sented with a fait accompli rather than 
consulted during the initial decision- 
making process? I do not think this is at 
all clear and it should be. 

I have indicated my support for a 
permanent Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Intelligence Oversight which 
should, in theory, enjoy a more compre- 
hensive oversight capability than has 
been the case with the current subcom- 
mittees in the House and Senate. Given 
that reality, however, exactly what will 
that oversight capability include? And, 
more importantly, given the congres- 
sional track record on sensitive informa- 
tion leaks, can the security of intelligence 
information imparted to the oversight 
committee be guaranteed? These are very 
serious questions in my mind and I hope 
that the select committee will include 
them in its inquiry. 

Mr. President, I believe that the need 
for the creation of a select committee to 
investigate the Federal intelligence com- 
munity has been amply documented. I 
strongly endorse its enactment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of Senate Resolution 21 
creating a Select Committee to Investi- 
gate Intelligence Activities. 

At the outset, I want to state that the 
intelligence community has served the 
Nation loyally and ably. Moreover, I 
want to take this opportunity to salute 
the dedicated, hard working men and 
women of the intelligence community 
whose work goes largely unheralded be- 
cause of the climate in which they must 
work. 

Production of useful intelligence to 
guide the Nation’s policy makers in mak- 
ing decisions relies upon the efforts of 
thousands of persons who do their work 
in a painstaking and careful way. 

While agent operations are important 
to the Nation, they constitute a very 
small proportion of the total intelligence 
effort. Agent operations have been 
glamorized in novels and movies. Most 
of us enjoy this kind of entertainment, 
but the image that emerges is very far 
from reality. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
production of intelligence requires the 
painstaking work of many specialists 
who carefully analyze information from 
many sources. Most of the work is far 
from glamorous and very far from James 
Bond. 

Under the political climate now pre- 
vailing, I suppose a select committee was 
inevitable. I would have preferred that 
the Senate inquire into intelligence ac- 
tivities through the existing committees 
and subcommittees that have responsi- 
bilities for intelligence. 

In supporting Senate Resolution 21, 
I want to make it clear that in no way 
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do I agree to the criticism that has been 
made concerning our existing commit- 
tees. I know that our colleagues on these 
committees have done their utmost to 
carry out the trust of the Senate. 

Because the attacks on the intelligence 
community persist, and because part of 
that attack is directed to the existing 
committees, Iam supporting Senate Res- 
olution 21 as a way to clear the air and 
set the record. 

When the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas was chairman of the 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, 
I believe he established the procedure of 
having closed hearings before open hear- 
ings were held. If I remember correctly, 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
established this procedure to protect both 
his subcommittee and witnesses from 
unnecessary embarrassment. 

It is my hope that the Senate select 
committee will proceed in a careful and 
deliberate manner. I believe the com- 
mittee’s work, at least initially, should be 
in camera. 

Most of the Senators and staff, who 
are going to serve on the committee, are 
not thoroughly familiar with the orga- 
nization and functions of the ingelli- 
gence community. Before any decision 
on open hearings is made, I would hope 
the members and staff would have ample 
opportunity to do some homework. 

The Senators and staff who serve on 
the select committee are going to have 
knowledge of a lot of matters which, if 
improperly handled, can cause our Na- 
tion harm. 

It is important that the select com- 
mittee establish sensible rules in dealing 
with the intelligence community. In 
other words, let us get the information 
we need to do the job but no more. 

There is a reason over and above se- 
curity considerations for the select com- 
mittee to hold its meetings in camera: 
The basic American idea of protecting 
professional and personal reputations 
unless unlawful or unethical acts are in- 
volved. 

Although Senate Resolution 21 does 
not specifically make this point, I believe 
the work of the select committee should 
have as its focus the National Security 
Act of 1947. It is that act and the direc- 
tives issued under its provisions which 
have created the intelligence community 
as we know it today. 

Using the act of 1947 as a frame of 
reference, I believe the select committee 
should have two prime objectives: 

First, to determine whether or not the 
act of 1947 needs revision. 

Second, to determine whether or not 
there have been illegal activities within 
the intelligence community. 

If there have been illegal activities, 
then I believe the committee must de- 
termine whether these illegal activities 
constitute a pattern or are merely aber- 
rations. 

Sometimes what may appear to be an 
illegal activity may turn out to be some- 
thing quite different. 

Ultimately, the select committee will 
make its findings and recommendations 
known to the Senate. It would be a trag- 
edy for the Nation should this document 
reflect anything but the best of the Sen- 
ate. 
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If surgery is required, let it be per- 
formed only after the most careful diag- 
nosis. And, if there is surgery, let us use 
a very sharp scalpel—not a meat ax. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Central Intelligence Agency is charged 
with conducting the kinds of intelligence 
activities that are absolutely essential to 
preserve our free and open democratic 
society in the real world in which we live. 
I say this because example after exam- 
ple has shown that our Nation must re- 
main ever-vigilant against the publicly 
stated desires of other governments to 
destroy our free existence. 

The charter establishing the CIA lim- 
ited it to foreign intelligence gathering. 
Allegations have been made that the 
charter has been exceeded on occasion. 
If correct, then much of the blame for 
these excesses lies with the Congress for 
failure to discharge its duty of congres- 
sional oversight. Recognizing that our 
Nation must have an intelligence gath- 
ering capacity that Congress has failed 
in its oversight responsibility, the ques- 
tion becomes: Is the creation of a select 
committee to investigate our intelligence 
operations, with all its extensive press 
coverage and certain leaks, the wisest 
method to explore and correct past 
wrongs and prevent future abuses? I 
have grave doubts. 

There are many possible alternatives 
to such a suggested select committee. 
One alternative that comes immediately 
to mind is the creation of a permanent 
joint committee to oversee intelligence 
gathering by our Nation’s agencies. Such 
an alternative has been offered in the 
form of S. 327, which I have cosponsored 
and intend to support. 

However, the realities of our current 
situation dictate my reluctant support 
of Senate Resoultion 21, with the strong 
reservations mentioned previously and 
an admonition to my colleagues that we 
must not breach our national security by 
revealing matters of truly critical impor- 
tance. These hearings must not be char- 
acterized by a veritable flood of leaks 
and publicity stunts that will perma- 
nently jeopardize the effectiveness of 
our intelligence operations which serve a 
very legitimate purpose. We must be on 
our guard that such legislation with a 
commendable purpose is not allowed, 
through error or excess, to undermine 
our country’s security. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s Washington Post included an 
editorial by Walter Pincus entitled 
“ ‘Spies’ and Presidents.” In speaking of 
the investigation before a select commit- 
tee to study the Federal intelligence 
community, Mr. Pincus declares that: 

No select Senate committee—not even a 
joint congressional committee—will get to 
the bottom of the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity’s problems without the full and active 
support of President Ford and his staff. This 
is because, he goes on to say, “The inquiry 
into intelligence activities must inevitably 
find out what past Presidents authorized the 
agencies to do.” 


Because of its particular relevance to 
the bill we will vote on today, I am bring- 
ing this article to the attention of my 
colleagues. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Pin- 
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cus’ editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SPIES” AND PRESIDENTS 
(By Walter Pincus) 

No select Senate committee—not even a 
joint congressional committee—will get to 
the bottom of the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity’s problems without the full and ac- 
tive support of President Ford and his staff. 
The reason is simple: such an inquiry must 
inevitably end up trying to find out what past 
Presidents and their staffs authorized these 
agencies to do; what formal groups, such as 
the 40 Committee, approved; and what steps, 
if any, the White House ever took to stop 
abuses of authority or projects that were ii- 
legal on their face. 

Current newspaper allegations about the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s domestic ac- 
tivities and the CIA partial confirmation plus 
admission that the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation has collected files on members of 
Congress illustrate the point. 

Former CIA Director Richard Helms tied 
the start of that agency’s domestic activities 
in the late 1960s to “the express concern of 
the President” (Lyndon Johnson), although 
he did not detail how this “concern” was 
transmitted to him. The present CIA Direc- 
tor, William Colby, told a Senate subcom- 
mittee that, under Helms, the agency on Aug. 
15, 1967 established a unit within its coun- 
terintelligence department “to look into the 
possibility of foreign links to American dis- 
sident elements.” Two weeks later, Colby 
went on, the executive director of the Presi- 
dent’s National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorder asked how tbe CIA might assist 
that inquiry. 

In setting up the commission, President 
Johnson’s executive order had called upon all 
government agencies to cooperate. Colby 
never stated, in his prepared text, why or 
under what authority Helms had established 
the unit prior to receipt of the commission’s 
request for assistance. Colby did add, how- 
ever, that later the same year “the CIA ac- 
tivity became part of an interagency program, 
in support of the national commission (on 
disorder), among others.” 

What that program was and who the “oth- 
ers” were who received its output were not 
spelled out. The only known group estab- 
lished at that time was one intended to work 
out a plan for handling disorders in Wash- 
ington. Former participants on that inter- 
agency panel from the Pentagon and Justice 
Department don't remember CIA having been 
a party. Colby'’s later disclosure—that at this 
time the agency's Office of Security “inserted 
10 agents into dissident organizations operat- 
ing in the Washington, D.C. area... to 
gather information relating to plans for 
demonstrations ... that might endanger 
CIA personnel, facilities and information"— 
parallels what this interagency group did. 
Whatever the facts were, only information 
from the White House tracing establishment 
of such a group could shed light on how the 
CIA became a participant. 

In 1969, the CIA was asked by the White 
House to undertake surveillance of the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Donald Nixon, who, accord- 
ing to documents from the House impeach- 
ment inquiry, was moving to Las Vegas where 
it was feared he “would come into contact 
with criminal elements.” The agency refused, 
but the Secret Service Act, which requires 
government agencies to cooperate in the pro- 
tection of the President and his family, may 
have been the source of other such requests. 
Only the White House can disclose what role 
the CIA has been asked to play under that 
law. 

In 1970 and 1971, White House aides asked 
CIA to participate in what was known as the 
Huston domestic intelligence plan and to 
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provide assistance to a former agency official, 
E. Howard Hunt, who at the time worked for 
the President. Again, the question must be 
raised as to what White House authorization 
the agency was given to undertake the re- 
quested activities. Hunt’s aid was cut off 
only when, in the words of the man who was 
then chief assistant to the deputy director, 
it appeared the agency was becoming involved 
in a “domestic clandestine operation.” 

In 1971 and 1972, according to Colby, the 
CIA undertook physical surveillances of five 
Americans including, apparently, newsman 
Jack Anderson, “to identify the sources of 
(news) leaks.” This appears to complement 
the so-called “national security” wiretaps 
conducted by the FBI at the direction of the 
Nixon White House from 1969 to 1971. Again, 
the agency and the White House must make 
clear the authority under which the CIA 
conducted such operations. 

In March 1974, Colby “terminated the do- 
mestic intelligence collection program (be- 
gun 7 years earlier) and issued specific guide- 
lines that any collection of counterintelli- 
gence information on Americans would only 
take place abroad and would be initiated only 
in response to requests from the FBI... .” 
Was this at White House direction? And if 
not, could a future President reverse such a 
policy? 

The FBI situation is slightly different. 
There is no information as to how or why 
former FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover began 
collecting politically-tantalizing material 
about congressmen and other public figures. 
One point is clear, however—he frequently 
used the information to titillate Presidents, 
and apparently no Chief Executive or White 
House aide ever told him to stop. When the 
so-called “national security” FBI wiretaps 
were operating, Hoover regularly sent social 
and political gossip picked up from over- 
heard conversations to Nixon chief of staff, 
H. R. Haldeman. No objection or order to 


stop ever came back from the Oval Office. 
One other presidential role in these areas 


needs exploration. Were agency directors 
ordered by the White House to cover up 
certain activities when called before con- 
gressional committees? Former CIA Director 
Helms, for example, when questioned by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
February 1973, was asked directly about CIA 
participation in a White House plan in 1969 
or 1970 to coordinate domestic intelligence 
activities. Helms said he could not recall— 
though he knew full well of his activities in 
1970 Huston plan discussions. Last week he 
told senators he misunderstood the question. 

At a May 1973 hearing, Helms told senators 
he had no idea that Hunt, prior to public 
mention of the Ellsberg break in, “was going 
to be involved in any domestic activity.” 
Of course, he did—that was why aid to Hunt 
stopped. Former President Nixon and his 
aides kept a close watch over any congres- 
sional testimony that could implicate them 
or their assistants in Watergate. Was Helms 
told to mislead? 

If current congressional efforts to harness 
the intelligence community break up as a 
result of lack of White House cooperation, 
additional allegations of past wrongdoings 
are bound to be made because the climate 
both inside and outside the secret security 
services has changed. Strong internal agency 
leadership has gone. And on Capitol Hill, the 
old staunch defenders of intelligence ac- 
tivities are either gone or powerless. 

For those interested in protecting the legit- 
imate functions of the intelligence commu- 
nity, the future looks grim—indeed black if 
the Ford White House fails to see that far 
more is needed than a narrow blue-ribbon 
commission studying a very narrow set of 
allegations. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for 2 minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 


JOINT REFERRAL OF CERTAIN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a communica- 
tion from the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration transmitting a study under Pub- 
lis Law 93-391, be referred jointly to the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, Public Works, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, and that a second communication 
received this day from the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality on Land Use, pre- 
pared as a part of its annual report, be 
referred jointly to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Public 
Works, Commerce, Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE TO FILE REPORTS 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT TONIGHT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Commerce be authorized to file re- 
ports until midnight tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
GOVERNMENTAL INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. Res. 21) 
to establish a Select Committee of the 
Senate to conduct an investigation and 
study of governmental operations with 
respect to intelligence activities. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. d 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to vote on the 
resolution, as amended. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson). If he were present, he 
would vote “Yea.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “Nay.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart). If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) , the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney), and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) is 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. McCLUReE) , and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is absent to attend 
a funeral. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS), and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matuias) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 4, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 1 Leg.] 


Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 


Bellmon 
Bentsen 


Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 


Domenici 
Eagleton 
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NAYS—4 
Helms Talmadge 
Scott, Thurmond 
William L. 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Young, against 
Griffin, for 


NOT VOTING—11 


Javits 
Mathias 
McClure 
Pell 


Hartke 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 


So the resolution 
agreed to, as follows: 
S. Res. 21 


Resolved, To establish a select committee 
of the Senate to conduct an investigation 
and study of governmental operations with 
respect to intelligence activities and of the 
extent, if any, to which illegal, improper, or 
unethical activities were engaged in by any 
agency of the Federal Government or by any 
persons, acting individually or in combina- 
tion with others, with respect to any intel- 
ligence activity carried out by or on behalf 
of the Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the Senate which 
may be called, for convenience of expression, 
the Select Committee To Study Governmen- 
tal Operations With Respect to Intelligence 
Activities to conduct an investigation and 
study of the extent, if any, to which illegal, 
improper, or unethical activities were en- 
gaged in by any agency or by any persons, 
acting either individually or in combination 
with others, in carrying out any intelligence 
or surveillance activities by or on behalf of 
any agency of the Federal Government. 

(b) The select committee created by this 
resolution shall consist of eleven members of 
the Senate, six to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate from the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate upon the recommendations 
of the majority leader of the Senate, and five 
minority members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate upon 
the recommendation of the minority leader 
of the Senate. For the purposes of para- 
graph 6 of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, service of a Senator as a mem- 
ber, chairman, or vice chairman of the select 
committee shall not be taken into account. 

(c) The majority members of the com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and the minor- 
ity members shall select a vice chairman and 
the committee shall adopt rules and proce- 
dures to govern its proceedings. The vice 
chairman shall preside over meetings of the 
select committee during the absence of the 
chairman, and discharge such other respon- 
sibilities as may be assigned to him by the 
select committee or the chairman. Vacancies 
in the membership of the select committee 
shall not affect the authority of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of the 
select committee and shall be filled in the 
same manner as original appointments to it 
are made. 

(d) A majority of the members of the se- 
lect committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, but the select 
committee may affix a lesser number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking testimony 
or depositions 

Sec. 2. The select committee is authorized 
and directed to do everything necessary or 
appropriate to make the investigations and 
study specified in subsection (a) of the first 
section. Without abridging in any way the 
authority conferred upon the select com- 
mittee by the preceding sentence, the Sen- 
ate further expressly authorizes and directs 
the select committee to make a complete 
investigation and study of the activities of 
any agency or of any and all persons or 
groups of persons or organizations of any 
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kind which have any tendency to reveal the 
full facts with respect to the following mat- 
ters or questions: 

(1) Whether the Central Intelligence 
Agency has conducted an illegal domestic 
intelligence operation in the United States. 

(2) The conduct of domestic intelligence 
or counterintelligence operations against 
United States citizens by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation or any other Federal agency. 

(3) The orlgin and disposition of the so- 
called Huston Plan to apply United States in- 
telligence agency capabilities against indi- 
viduals or organizations within the United 
States. 

(4) The extent to which the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and other Federal law enforce- 
ment or intelligence agencies coordinate their 
respective activities, any agreements which 
govern that coordination, and the extent 
to which a lack of coordination has contrib- 
uted to activities or actions which are ille- 
gal, improper, inefficient, unethical, or con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

(5) The extent to which the operation of 
domestic intelligence or counterintelligence 
activities and the operation of any other ac- 
tivities within the United States by the Cen- 
tral Intelligency Agency conforms to the leg- 
islative charter of that Agency and the intent 
of the Congress. 

(6) The past and present interpretation 
by the Director of Central Intelligence of the 
responsibility to protect intelligence sources 
and methods as it relates to the provision in 
section 102(d)(3) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 403(d)(3)) that“... 
that the agency shall have no police, subpena, 
law enforcement powers, or internal security 
functions, .. .” 

(7) Nature and extent of executive branch 
oversight of all United States intelligence 
activities. 

(8) The need for specific legislative au- 
thority to govern the operations of any intel- 
ligence agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment now existing without that explicit stat- 
utory authority, including but not limited to 
agencies such as the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the National Security Agency. 

The nature and extent to which Federal 
agencies cooperate and exchange intelligence 
information and the adequacy of any regula- 
tions or statutes which govern such coopera- 
tion and exchange of intelligence informa- 
tion. 

(9) The extent to which United States in- 
telligence agencies are governed by Executive 
orders, rules, or regulations either published 
or secret and the extent to which those Exec- 
utive orders, rules, or regulations interpret, 
expand, or are In conflict with specific legis- 
lative authority. 

(10) The violation or suspected violation 
of any State or Federal statute by any in- 
telligence agency or by any person by or on 
behalf of any intelligence agency of the Fed- 
eral Government including but not limited 
to surreptitious entries, surveillance, wire- 
taps, or eavesdropping, illegal opening of the 
United States mail, or the monitoring of the 
United States mall. 

(11) The need for improved, strengthened, 
or consolidated oversight of United States in- 
telligence activities by the Congress. 

(12) Whether any of the existing laws of 
the United States are inadequate, either in 
their provisions or manner of enforcement, to 
safeguard the rights of American citizens, 
to improve executive and legisiative control 
of intelligence and related activities, and to 
resolve uncertainties as to the authority of 
United States intelligence and related agen- 
cles. 

(13) Whether there is unnecessary dupli- 
cation of expenditure and effort in the col- 
lection and processing of intelligence Infor- 
mation by United States agencies. 

(14) The extent and necessity of overt and 
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covert intelligence activities in the United 
States and abroad. 

(15) Such other related matters as the 
committee deems necessary in order to carry 
out its responsibilities under section (a). 

Sec. 3. (a) To enable the select commit- 
tee to make the investigation and study au- 
thorized and directed by this resolution, the 
Senate hereby empowers the select com- 
mittee as an agency of the Senate (1) to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
clerical, investigatory, legal, technical, and 
other assistants as it deems necessary or 
appropriate, but it may not exceed the nor- 
mal Senate salary schedules; (2) to sit and 
act at any time or place during sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjournment periods of the Sen- 
ate; (3) to hold hearings for taking 
testimony on oath or to receive documentary 
or physical evidence relating to the matters 
and questions it is authorized to investigate 
or study; (4) to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance as witnesses of 
any persons who the select committee be- 
lieves have knowledge or information con- 
cerning any of the matters or questions it 
is authorized to investigate and study; (5) 
to require by subpena or order any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
executive branch of the United States Goy- 
ernment, or any private person, firm, or cor- 
poration, to produce for its consideration or 
for use as evidence in its investigation and 
study any books, checks, canceled checks, 
correspondence, communications, document, 
papers, physical evidence, records, record- 
ings, tapes, or materials relating to any of 
the matters or questions it is authorized to 
investigate and study which they or any of 
them may have in their custody or under 
their control; (6) to make to the Senate 
any recommendations it deems appropriate 
in respect to the willful failure or refusal 
of any person to answer questions or give 
testimony in his character as a witness dur- 
ing his appearance before it or in respect to 
the willful failure or refusal of any officer or 
employee of the executive branch of the 
United States Government or any person, 
firm, or corporation to produce before the 
committee any books, checks, canceled 
checks, correspondence, communications, 
document, financial records, papers, physical 
evidence, records, recordings, tapes, or 
materials in obedience to any subpena or 
order; (7) to take depositions and other 
testimony on oath anywhere within the 
United States or in any other country; (8) 
to procure the temporary or intermittent 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof, in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as a standing 
committee of the Senate may procure such 
services under section 202(i) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946: (9) to use 
on a reimbursable basis, with the prior con- 
sent of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, the services of personnel of 
any such department or agency; (10) to use 
on a reimbursable basis or otherwise with 
the prior consent of the chairman of any 
subcommittee of any committee of the Sen- 
ate the facilities or services of any members 
of the staffs of such other Senate commit- 
tees or any subcommittees of such other 
Senate committees whenever the select 
committee or its chairman deems that such 
action is necessary or appropriate to enable 
the select committee to make the investi- 
gation and study authorized and directed 
by this resolution; (11) to have direct access 
through the agency of any members of the 
select committee or any of its investigatory 
or legal assistants designated by it or its 
chairman or the ranking minority member 
to any data, evidence, information, report, 
analysis, or document or papers, relating to 
any of the matters or questions which it is 
authorized and directed to investigate and 
study in the custody or under the control 
of any department, agency, officer, or em- 
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ployee of the executive branch of the United 
States Government, including any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States Government having the power 
under the laws of the United States to inves- 
tigate any alleged criminal activities or to 
prosecute persons charged with crimes 
against the United States and any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States Government having the au- 
thority to conduct intelligence or surveil- 
lance within or outside the United States, 
without regard to the jurisdiction or au- 
thority of any other Senate committee, 
which will aid the select committee to pre- 
pare for or conduct the investigation and 
study authorized and directed by this reso- 
lution; and (12) to expend to the extent it 
determines necessary or appropriate any 
moneys made available to it by the Senate 
to perform the duties and exercise the 
powers conferred upon it by this resolution 
and to make the investigation and study it 
is authorized by this resolution to make. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued by the select 
committee acting through the chairman or 
any other member designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or other member anywhere 
within the borders of the United States. The 
chairman of the select committee, or any 
other member thereof, is hereby authorized 
to administer oaths to any witnesses appear- 
ing before the committee. 

(c) In preparing for or conducting the 
investigation and study authorized and di- 
rected by this resolution, the select com- 
mittee shall be empowered to exercise the 
powers conferred upon committees of the 
Senate by section 6002 of title 18, United 
States Code, or any other Act of Congress 
regulating the granting of immunity to 
witnesses. 

Sec. 4. The select committee shall have au- 
thority to recommend the enactment of any 
new legislation or the amendment of any 
existing statute which it considers neces- 
sary or desirable to strengthen or clarify the 
national security, intelligence, or surveil- 
lance activities of the United States and to 
protect the rights of United States citizens 
with regard to those activities. 

Src. 5. The select committee shall make a 
final report of the results of the investiga- 
tion and study conducted by it pursuant to 
this resolution, together with its findings 
and its recommendations as to new congres- 
sional legislation it deems necessary or de- 
sirable, to the Senate at the earliest practica- 
ble date, but no later than September 1, 
1975. The select committee may also submit 
to the Senate such interim reports as it con- 
siders appropriate. After submission of its 
final report, the select committee shall have 
three calendar months to close its affairs, and 
on the expiration of such three calendar 
months shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the select commit- 
tee through September 1, 1975, under this 
resolution shall not exceed $750,000 of which 
amount not to exceed $100,000 shall be avail- 
able for the procurement of the services of 
individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. Such expenses shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the select com- 
mittee. 

Src. 7. The select committee shall institute 
and carry out such rules and procedures as 
it may deem necessary to prevent (1) the dis- 
closure, outside the select committee, or any 
information in relation to the activities of 
the Central Intelligence Agency or any other 
department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment engaged in intelligence activities, ob- 
tained by the select committee during the 
course of its study and investigation, not 
authorized by the select committee to be 
disclosed; and (2) the disclosure, outside the 
select committee, of any information which 
would adversely affect the intelligence activi- 
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ties of the Central Intelligence Agency in 
foreign countries or the intelligence activi- 
ties in foreign countries of any other de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Src. 8. As a condition for employment as 
described in section 3 of this resolution, each 
person shall agree not to accept any honor- 
arium, royalty or other payment for a speak- 
ing engagement, magazine article, book, or 
other endeavor connected with the investiga- 
tion and study undertaken by this commit- 
tee. 
Src. 9. No employee of the select committee 
or any person engaged by contract or other- 
wise to perform services for the select com- 
mittee shall be given access to any classified 
information by the select committee unless 
such employee or person has received an ap- 
propriate security clearance as determined 
by the select committee. The type of security 
clearance to be required in the case of any 
such employee or person shall, within the 
determination of the select committee, be 
commensurate with the sensitivity of the 
classified information to which such em- 
ployee or person will be given access by the 
select committee. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
CREDENTIALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) to refer all credentials and 
papers dealing with the New Hampshire 
election dispute to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which the 
clerk will state. The time on this debate 
is limited to 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

The Senate will be in order. 

The clerk will state the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) moves that the credentials of Louis 
C. Wyman and John A. Durkin and all papers 
now on file with the Senate relating to the 
same be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for recommendations 
thereon. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, so 
that I may complete the work on the res- 
olution providing for the select commit- 
tee, on which the Senate has just ex- 
pressed its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. May we 
have order in the Senate? 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
GOVERNMENT INTELLIGENCE AC- 
TIVITIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the resolution (S. Res. 21) 
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to establish a select committee of the 
Senate to conduct an investigation and 
study of governmental operations with 
respect to intelligence activities. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to state, before proceeding with the dis- 
cussions and consideration of this resolu- 
tion, that insofar as the majority leader 
is concerned, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, our colleague 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is owed a 
vote of thanks because throughout the 
years he has scrupulously endeavored, to 
the best of his ability and in line with 
his other responsibilities, to scrutinize all 
activities of intelligence agencies related 
to the defense community. He need not 
yield to any Member of this body his 
stance as the preeminent “watchdog” of 
the Congress in performing this critical 
oversight function. I commend JOHN 
STENNIS. The Senate commends JOHN 
STENNIS for his assiduous and conscien- 
tious work in this endeavor. 

Mr. President, now that the select 
committee has been approved by the Sen- 
ate, the minority leader and I have di- 
rected a letter to the heads of agencies 
and departments of Government most 
preeminently concerned with intelli- 
gence endeavors. The letter reads as 
follows: 

As you may be aware, the Senate is to con- 
duct an investigation and study of govern- 
ment operations with respect to intelligence 
activities. The scope of the investigation is 
set out in S. Res. 21, a copy of which has been 
enclosed for your information. 

We are writing to request that you not 
destroy, remove from your possession or con- 
trol, or otherwise dispose or permit the dis- 
posal of any records or documents which 
might have a bearing on the subjects under 
investigation, including but not limited to all 
records or documents pertaining in any way 
to the matters set out in section 2 of S. Res. 
21. 

Sincerely yours, 


This letter is being directed to heads of 
19 separate governmental units as listed 
here: 

JANUARY 21, 1975. 

Honorable William E. Colby, Director, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and as Coordinator 
of Intelligence Activities, Washington, D.C. 
20505. 

Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, Director, De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20301. 

Honorable William B. Saxbe, Attorney 
General, Dept. of Justice, 9th and Constitu- 
tion N.W., Washington, D.C. 20530. 

Mr. John C. Keeney, Acting Asst. Attorney 
General, Criminal Div., 9th and Constitution 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20530. 

Mr. John R. Bartels Jr., Administrator, 
Drug Enforcement Administration, 1405 Eye 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20537. 

Honorable James R. Schlesinger, Secretary 
of Defense, Room 3E 880, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20301. 

Honorable Howard H. Callaway, Secretary 
of the Army, Room 3E 718, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20310. 

Hon, J. W. Middendorf, Secretary cf the 
Navy, Room 4E 710, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20350. 

Hon. John L. McLucas, Secretary of the 
Air Force, Room 4E 871, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20330. 

Lt. Gen. Lew Allen Jr., Director, National 
Security Agency, Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland 20755. 


I add that the administration about 
the preservation of records, documents, 
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et cetera, applies as well to all agencies 
and subagencies concerned but not spe- 
cifically singled out. 

The task faced by the select commit- 
tee which the Senate has just established 
is to examine into the intelligence ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Government. No more 
important responsibility to the people of 
the Nation can be assumed by Senators 
than membership on this committee. 
What is asked of them, in the name of 
the Senate, is to probe fully and to as- 
sess completely, to understand thorough- 
ly and to evaluate judiciously. To the ex- 
tent that the intelligence agencies have 
acted correctly and within the law, that 
must be made known. If there have been 
abuses, they, too, must be set forth. There 
can be no whitewash in this inquiry; nor 
is there room for a vendetta. In the end, 
the Senate must know what has tran- 
spired so that it may seek to close legal 
loopholes if there are any. In the end, we 
must know so that together with the 
House and the President, we may move 
to foreclose any demeaning of the basic 
premises of a free society. } 

What is at stake in the work of this 
committee is a resolution of doubts. What 
is at stake is a restoration of confidence 
in a large and costly and little known 
segment of the Federal Government. The 
Senate must be satisfied that the intelli- 
gence community is doing the people’s 
business, to the end that the Nation may 
be with assurance so advised. The Sen- 
ate must be persuaded that what is be- 
ing done in the name of security under 
a cloak of obscurity is the people’s busi- 
ness, as defined, not by employees of a 
Government agency, but the people’s 
business as defined by the Constitution 
and the laws duly enacted thereunder. 

The committee is called on, further- 
more, to elucidate for the Senate the 
relevance of the intelligence commu- 
nity as it now operates to the Nation’s 
contemporary needs. We need to know 
what may be required, today, not what 
might have seemed necessary yesterday. 

The fact that a commission is looking 
into the CIA is all to the good; the re- 
sponsibility of that group is to the Presi- 
dent who created it. Its existence in no 
way relieves us of our responsibilities. It 
is appropriate and proper at any time 
that the Senate so determines, to inquire 
into any agency and, as necessary, to 
seek to clarify and redefine its functions 
and the scope of its activities. 

One aspect of the impending inquiry 
concerns covert activities. These activ- 
ities have been acquiesced in, to say the 
least, by the Congress for a long time. No 
one should be surprised or appalled, 
therefore, to discover their existence a 
quarter of a century later. In recent 
years, however, the extent and necessity 
for them have come under question. Who 
sets the policy and why? What obtuse 
intrusions may there have been by these 
activities into the President’s conduct of 
foreign affairs? What indifference, if 
any, to the laws passed by the Congress? 
What damage, if any, to the demeanor of 
the Nation? What interference in the 
personal lives of Americans and by whose 
authority and under what guidelines? 
What public funds have been committed 
and to what end? What proliferation of 
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activities and how much overlap and 
duplication? 

It used to be fashionable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for members of Congress to say 
that insofar as the intelligence agencies 
were concerned, the less they knew about 
such questions, the better. Well, in my 
judgment, it is about time that that at- 
titude went out of fashion. It is time for 
the Senate to take the trouble and, yes, 
the risks of knowing more rather than 
less. We have a duty, individually, and 
collectively, to know what legislation en- 
acted by Congress and paid for by ap- 
propriations of the people’s money has 
spawned in practice in the name of the 
United States. The Congress needs to 
recognize, to accept and to discharge with 
care its coequal responsibility with the 
Presidency in these matters. 

The Senate has begun to address itself 
to these questions by approving the cre- 
ation of this select committee. There is 
a need to understand not only the pres- 
ent intelligence requirements of the 
United States but also what systems or 
procedures for oversight and account- 
ability may be required to keep them 
within bounds set by the Constitution, 
the President and the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress. 

Wisely, I believe, a special committee 
for handling the investigation has been 
established by this action today. The 
Scope of inquiry is far larger than can 
come within the purview of any single 
committee. Hopefully, within the select 
committee, the pieces—all of the pieces— 
can be fitted together. May I say that in- 
sofar as the Senate is concerned, I think 
this action expresses the expectation 
that the matter will be concentrated in 
this one committee. In my judgment, it 
would be most inappropriate for a bevy 
of studies of intelligence to proceed 
simultaneously in several others. 

May I say, Mr. President, that this in 
no way conflicts with the legislative 
jurisdiction of the legislative committees 
so charged. 

The select committee is equipped with 
a bipartisan membership. The Senators 
who will be selected for service on this 
committee are no different than the rest 
of us. They are not tied with a blue rib- 
bon or a white or pink ribbon. There is no 
higher or lower order of patriotism in 
the Senate. There are no first- and sec- 
ond-class Senators. Those who will serve 
are men of competence, understanding, 
and decency. They will do the job which 
the circumstances and the Senate re- 
quire of them. 

The committee has been equipped 
with full authority to study, to hold 
hearings and to investigate all activi- 
ties—foreign and domestic—of the intel- 
ligence agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the pursuit of that mandate, I 
have every confidence that the commit- 
tee will act with discretion, with re- 
straint and with a high sense of na- 
tional responsibility. There is no cause 
and inclination to pursue this matter as 
a Roman circus or a TV spectacular. 
There is only the need to see to the sober 
discharge of very sober responsibilities. 

How the committee proceeds is largely 
up to the members of the committee. 
They have the authority to make their 
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rules and to define their procedures, and 
that would include the question of when 
to close or open the door to the use of 
television. As I have indicated, I would 
not anticipate any great requirements 
for the latter at this time. Most emphat- 
ically, I would express the hope, too, that 
committee staff would be selected with 
as much concern for discretion as for 
other qualifications. What comes to the 
public from this committee and when, 
ought to be solely—I stress the word 
“solely”—determined by the members of 
the committee. 

The Senate is entrusting this commit- 
tee with its deepest confidence. I know 
that that trust is secure and that the re- 
sults of the inquiry will reflect the high- 
est credit on this institution. I submit to 
the Chair the names of those assigned to 
the Senate Select Committee To Study 
Governmental Operations With Respect 
to Intelligence Activities and ask that 
they be read and I do so on behalf of the 
distinguished Republican leader and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the nominations. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Senators Church, Hart of Michigan, Mon- 
dale, Huddleston, Morgan, and Hart of 
Colorado. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The Republicans 
also. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


Senators Tower, Baker, 
Mathias, and Schweiker. 


Goldwater, 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
CREDENTIALS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the credentials of the claim- 
ants to be U.S. Senator from the State 
of New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
we back on the regular order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
back on the Mansfield motion. 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, OF ILLI- 
NOIS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House on H.R. 97. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the message from the House. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able John C. Kluczynski, a Representative 
from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 65 Members 
of the House, with such Members of the Sen- 
ate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
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therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect, the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have sent 
to the desk a resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. PERCY, Mr. President, a resolu- 
tion is at the desk, and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Res. 34 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable John C. Kluczynski, late 
a Representative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns 
today, it adjourn as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection, and I commend the Senator 
on his resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
appoints the Senators from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy and Mr. STEVENSON) as members 
of the committee required by the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with a 
strong sense of personal sorrow, I offer 
this resolution on behalf of myself and 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
STEVENSON. We deeply regret the passing 
of our esteemed colleague, whose services 
to his country, to his State, and to his 
community have been a matter of record 
for so many years. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
was much saddened to hear of Congress- 
man JoHN KLuczynsk?’s death earlier 
today. He has been a valued Member of 
the Congress 6f the United States and 
a good friend. 

I join with my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Percy, in offering this 
resolution and our condolence to all 
members of the Kluczynski family. 

Mr. President, earlier today, Repre- 
sentative JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, the dean 
of Chicago’s congressional delegation, 
died. His passing is a great loss for the 
people of Illinois’ Fifth Congressional 
District, the citizens of Chicago, of Il- 
linois, and the Nation. 

Congressman KLUCZYNSKI first en- 
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tered the public service in an elective 
capacity in 1932 when he was elected 
to the Illinois House of Representatives. 
He served in that body for 16 years until 
1948, when he ran successfully for the 
State senate. He resigned the State sen- 
ate just over a year later, in December 
1949, to become a candidate for the U.S. 
Congress. He was elected to Congress in 
November of 1950, and he has been in 
Washington serving the people of his 
district ever since. 

Congressman KLUCZYNSKI was a Pol- 
ish-American of great distinction. He cut 
a colorful figure in local, State, and na- 
tional politics, but his work was the hard 
work of fostering the public interest. In 
the Congress he served on the House 
Public Works Committee and in recent 
years as chairman of the committee’s 
Transportation Subcommittee’s chair- 
man, Congressman KLUCZYNSKI played 
a large and active role in the forma- 
tion of our Nation’s transportation pol- 
icy, and particularly in the building of 
our great Interstate Highway System. 

Congressman KLUCZYNSKI is to be 
buried Thursday in Chicago. My sym- 
pathies, and I am sure those of every 
Senator, go out to his widow Estelle and 
the entire family. We shall all mourn 
the loss of Congressman JOHN KLUCZYN- 
SKI. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, who 
has control of the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators from Montana and Michigan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is time under con- 
trol? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
1 hour equally divided between the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield as much time 
as the Senator wishes. 


CONTINUING AUTHORITY FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
TO MAKE REPORTS DURING SES- 
SIONS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Youna) I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations be, and it is hereby au- 
thorized during the 94th Congress, to re- 
port bills, including resolutions and joint 
resolutions, and to file reports during ad- 
journments or recesses of the Senate, on 
appropriation bills, including resolutions 
and joint resolutions, together with any 
accompanying notices of motions to sus- 
pend rule XVI pursuant to rule XL for 
the purpose of offering certain amend- 
ments to such bills or resolutions or joint 
resolutions, which proposed amendments 
shali be printed. 

Mr. President, this is the usual unani- 
mous-consent request agreed to at the 
beginning of each session of Congress, 
and I ask unanimous consent accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RESOLUTION HONORING ROY 
WILKINS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield as much time 
as the Senator wants. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the leader. 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Minnesota presents a 
resolution honoring Roy Wilkins on the oc- 
casion of his being named American of the 
Year by the American Religious Town Hall 
Meeting. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the NAACP, 
has been named “American of the Year” 
by the American Religious Town Hall 
Meeting. This is a conference of Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, formed 
to promote tolerance and understanding 
among all peoples of every race and 
creed. They could not have chosen a bet- 
ter man to honor than Roy Wilkins. The 
Senate should take this opportunity to 
join in recognizing the great accom- 
plishments of this courageous American. 
Accordingly, I am today introducing, for 
myself and Senators BENTSEN, TOWER, 
MANSFIELD, HUGH Scott, ROBERT C. BYRD, . 
MONDALE, GRIFFIN, and GOLDWATER, & 
Senate resolution to honor the contribu- 
tions of this distinguished American 
citizen to the cause of human dignity 
and justice. 

We all know the depth of Roy Wilkins’ 
commitment to justice, to equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans, to making the 
democratic process work, and to what 
he has called “the most radical idea of 
the 20th century—abolition of racial 
segregation.” We all know what a pro- 
found mark he has made on the history 
of this country. 

Our paths have crossed a number of 
times over the years of struggle for civil 
rights and economic opportunity for 
black Americans. I worked closely with 
Roy on the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 1960, 
1964, and 1965. As chairman of the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights, he 
served as representative and coordinator 
of all the civic, labor, and church organi- 
zations committed to equal rights for all 
Americans. His energy, his dedication, 
his pragmatism, his clear vision of what 
had to be done, and his realistic assess- 
ment of how reform could best be accom- 
plished, were invaluable in securing the 
passage of that legislation. I also have 
worked with Roy in the effort to assure 
equal opportunity for black Americans 
and decent living conditions for those in 
the inner city. He has worked as hard and 
long to end economic discrimination as 
he has to end legal and political dis- 
crimination. 

I am particularly proud that the State 
of Minnesota can claim Roy Wilkins as a 
son. He grew up in Minnesota. He grad- 
uated from the University of Minnesota. 
Ee began his career as a journalist and 
a powerful civil rights advocate in our 
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State—serving while a student as an edi- 
tor of the Minnesota Daily, as editor of 
the black weekly, the St. Paul Appeal, 
and as secretary of the St. Paul Chapter 
of the NAACP. 

Perhaps Roy Wilkins’ greatest con- 
tribution to America has been his untir- 
ing effort to make the democratic system 
work. He has used effectively the tools 
of democracy—the lawsuit, the ballot 
box, the political rally, the well-orga- 
nized lobbying effort, the written and 
spoken word. He has used these tools for 
the best of causes—the extension of 
basic human rights to all Americans, the 
guarantee of constitutional freedoms to 
everyone. 

Roy Wilkins has worked closely with 
Presidents to make fundamental reforms 
in our system. He led the fight that en- 
abled President Truman to desegregate 
the armed forces. He worked with Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson on the Civil 
Rights Act. President Johnson awarded 
him the Freedom Medal and called him 
“a unique American, whose contributions 
transcend the boundaries of time and 
territory.” 

He has used the courts to assert the 
legal rights of black Americans. The most 
famous legal victory for which Wilkins 
can claim a large share of the credit is 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision to over- 
throw the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities in public education. He 
has said of this decision: 

It reaffirmed the Constitutional rights of 
Negroes as equal citizens and was the great- 
est document since Abraham Lincoln's Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 


Under Wilkins’ leadership, the NAACP 


has initiated numerous court cases in 
defense of legal rights of black Ameri- 
cans, ranging from the right to equal pay 
for equal work, to the right to demon- 
strate peacefully. 

Wilkins has been a master at using 
the strength of an organized minority to 
bring about constructive change—and at 
using the power of his own persuasive 
abilities and of this country’s highest 
ideals to build majorities. 

The NAACP has worked hard to reg- 
ister black voters and elect black can- 
didates. Strongly committed to integra- 
tion, it has relied on peaceful but force- 
ful persuasion to win over the white ma- 
jority in this country and has opposed 
the use of violence. 

Having won so many battles for legal 
and political rights, Roy Wilkins is the 
first to acknowledge that these are not 
enough. For as long as he has been work- 
ing to obtain the vote and change the 
laws, he has also been working for the 
rights of black Americans to have equal 
educational and job opportunities. His 
first major victory was to win better pay 
and working conditions for blacks on 
fiood control projects along the Missis- 
sippi in the early 1930’s. More recently, 
he has led the NAACP into the struggle 
for better housing, for more sanitary liv- 
ing conditions in depressed areas, for 
safer streets and better schools for the 
urban black. He has attacked the eco- 
nomic inequities of our society by using 
the same democratic methods with which 
he attacked political and legal inequities: 
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Tenant committees have been organized; 
lawsuits have been filed; groups of citi- 
zens have put pressure on and worked 
with their school boards. 

The continuing fight for the legal and 
economic rights of black Americans that 
Roy Wilkins and the NAACP are still 
waging was best described by him in a 
1969 interview: 

The whole point of the NAACP was to 
establish the Negro as a legal entity, with 
the rights and privileges of a citizen. Who 
did that? We did that. We are still doing 
that. Who goes into court in some small 
Southern city because a colored woman is 
earning only $1 an hour doing the same work 
a white woman gets paid $2.50 an hour for? 
We do, every week, almost. Judicial rights 
and legislative approval, that’s our continu- 
ing fight. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution, with its co- 
sponsors, I am introducing to honor Mr. 
Roy Wilkins be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 35) was agreed 
to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, as 
cosponsored by Senators MONDALE, BENT- 
SEN, TOWER, MANSFIELD, HUGH SCOTT, 
GRIFFIN, ROBERT C. BYRD, and GOLD- 
WATER, is as follows: 

S. Res. 35 


Resolution honoring Roy Wilkins on the oc- 
casion of his being named “American of 
the Year” by the American Religious Town 
Hall Meeting 
Resolved, 

Whereas Roy Wilkins has made a profound 
and enduring contribution to the pursuit 
of equal Justice under the law for all Amer- 
icans, has helped reform the laws of this 
nation to correspond to our ideals of human 
rights and equality of opportunity, and has 
long been a courageous leader in the fight 
against segregation and racial discrimina- 
tion; 

Whereas Roy Wilkins has served the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People with distinction for 43 years, 
from his appointment in 1931 as Assistant 
Secretary and Editor of the CRISIS, the of- 
ficial publication of the Association, and in 
1950 as Administrator; and since 1955 as 
NAACP Executive Director; 

Whereas under his leadership the NAACP, 
the largest and oldest civil rights organiza- 
tion in our country, has grown from 240,000 
to more than 450,000 members; 

Whereas he is recognized as a statesman 
and effective advocate in the cause of civil 
rights, serving his fellow man with unassum- 
ing compassion and commitment to funda- 
mental religious principles; 

Whereas the American Religious Town 
Hall Meeting, Inc. in Dallas, Texas has voted 
unanimously to recognize Roy Wilkins as 
the “American of the Year": Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the Senate of the United 
States honors the contributions of this dis- 
tinguished American citizen to the cause of 
human dignity and justice. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
CREDENTIALS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the credentials of the 
claimants to be U.S. Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the Sena- 
tor from California as much time as he 
desires. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the leader. 

The Senate Democratic majority, be- 
cause it is a majority, and I think for no 
other reason has been accused by some 
of being “evilly disposed” in the matter of 
the New Hampshire seating dispute. 

We have been accused of attempting 
to use our majority voting power to 
steal the seat. 

A moment’s cool consideration, how- 
ever, points up how erroneous—and sus- 
piciously misleading—are the charges. 

If the majority does indeed wish to 
commit political theft, we could do it 
quite easily. We could simply vote, with- 
out further ado, to seat Mr. Durkin—and 
that would be that. We have, as Mr. Wy- 
man’s supporters endlessly emphasize, 
the votes with which to do it. 

At the very least we could exert our 
voting power unilaterally to seat Mr. 
Durkin temporarily while the disputed 
ballots are analyzed. We could also do 
that quite easily. Why do we not then, 
if our motives are as evilly inclined as 
alleged 

The distinguished Assistant Minority 
Leader, indeed, thinks “it is interesting 
and revealing” that we do not. He mis- 
takenly concludes that it reveals the 
“weakness and inadequacy of Mr. Durk- 
in’s position”—as though the weakness or 
inadequacy of a position would stand in 
the way of a political majority that 
truly intends to steamroller the opposi- 
tion. 

No. What our restraint does in fact 
reveal is our respect for fair play, for 
due process, and for the right of the 
voters of New Hampshire to have the 
results of their November 5 election 
validated—whatever those results prove 
to be. 

It would be patently unfair to “tilt” 
this dispute by voting to seat one or the 
other parties while the issue is still in 
doubt. We have therefore refrained from 
using our majority strength to impose 
such a prejudicial fait accompli on the 
Senate. 

That particular quick shuffle, irony of 
ironies, is Mr. Wyman’s supporters’ 
strategy. And the purpose of their in- 
nuendos about the motives of the ma- 
jority has become all too clear. 

By tearfully exploiting their under- 
dog status as the minority, by charging 
the majority a priori with foul play, and 
by appealing to a false morality, they 
hope to prod or to intimidate the ma- 
jority into taking procedura! steps which 
they as well as we know-to be improper— 
but which would unfairly help Mr. Wy- 
man’s cause. 

Failing that—and they shall fail—they 
hope to lay she groundwork for discred- 
iting the Rules Committee and the Sen- 
ate should the committee recommend, 
and the Senate confirm, the seating of 
Mr. Durkin. 

I am confident, however, that the 
scheme will collapse. I am confident that 
the Senate will vote against the seating 
of either of the contestants—and against 
throwing out the November 5 Senate 
election returns in New Hampshire—un- 
til this dispute is settled in an orderly, 
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judicious manner prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and by the rules and traditions 
of the Senate. Mr. Durkin wants no mo- 
tion offered that he be seated now, and 
those statements to his cause, but whose 
first concern is the integrity of the Sen- 
ate will offer no such motion—even 
though the Senate received and still has 
in its possession a certificate of his elec- 
tion from his State, and even though, I 
am told, there are some Senate prece- 
dents that the first certificate received by 
the Senate—and this was first—prevails. 

I am confident that the final decision, 
whichever way it goes, will be further 
testimony to the fairness and integrity 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, in compliance with the order 
of the Senate of January 16, 1975, a mo- 
tion by Mr. WEICKER. 

With the Chair’s indulgence, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. A parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Do those motions com- 
ply with the order as having been sub- 
mitted in a timely fashion and then hay- 
ing been printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tions do comply. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, as I understand 
it, the motion of the junior Senator from 
Michigan may or may not be called up 
tomorrow, as he sees fit, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
within the discretion of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, since the Senate last 
debated this matter of the New Hamp- 
shire election, a very significant and im- 
portant development has taken place. 
Last Wedneslay, the New Hampshire 
Legislature completed enactment and the 
Governor of New Hampshire signed into 
law senate bill No, 28. 

This bill, now a part of the statutes 
of the State of New Hampshire, provides 
that if the U.S. Senate declares that 
there is a vacancy in the office of the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire, a 
special election to fill such vacancy shall 
be held no sooner than 35 days and no 
later than 45 days after the act takes 
effect. It also provides the candidates on 
the ballot for such election would be 
John A. Durkin, Louis C. Wyman, and 
Carmen C. Chimento, that the power of 
the Governor to appoint to fill the vac- 
ancy would be limited to an appointee 
who was not one of the named candi- 
dates, and that in other respects the pro- 
visions of the New Hampshire law re- 
leting to the form, manner, and conduct 
of elections would be made applicable. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
copy of the senate bill No. 28 as it was 
enacted and ask that it be printed in 
full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. B. 28 

State of New Hampshire, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five: 
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An act providing for a special election for 
the office of United States senator 

Be it Enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court convened: 

1. Special Election. A special election for 
the office of United States senator shall be 
held no sooner than thirty-five days and no 
later than forty-five days after this act takes 
effect, on a day, during said period, to be 
set by the governor and council, provided said 
day may not be the same day provided by 
RSA 39:1 for the holding of annual town 
meetings. 

2. Candidates. The candidates on the ballot 
for that election shall be, John A. Durkin of 
Manchester, Democrat, Louis C. Wyman of 
Manchester, Republican, and Carman C, 
Chimento of Brookline, American Party. 

3. Interim Appointment. The power of the 
government to appoint in case of a vacancy 
under RSA 63:3 is hereby amended for the 
purpose of this statute only so that the dura- 
tion of any appointment made by him is 
limited to the period between the time that 
the 94th Congress convenes and the winner 
of the election held pursuant to this statute 
is seated by the Senate of the United States. 
The person so nominated shall not be any of 
the candidates whose names appear on the 
ballot for the special election. 

4. Election Laws Applicable. All other pro- 
visions of the New Hampshire Revised Stat- 
utes Annotated relating to the form, manner 
and conduct of elections are hereby specifi- 
cally made applicable to this election. 

5. Absentee Voting. Absentee voting shall 
be permitted in this election. 

6. Effective Date. This act shali take effect 
immediately upon the declaration, by the 
United States Senate, that a vacancy exists 
in the office of United States senator from 
New Hampshire. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on to- 
morrow, the Senate, under the order, will 
have 6 hours of debate, and I shall not 
seek to make the major case and argu- 
ment here today. 

But I do believe that the attention of 
the Senate should be focused squarely on 
the new situation. The act of the New 
Hampshire Legislature and its Governor 
now clearly provides a legal way for the 
Senate, if it sees fit to do so, to declare 
the seat vacant and refer the matter to 
the people of New Hampshire. This 
would accord them the right that the 
17th amendment contemplated, which 
was representation in the U.S. Senate by 
a Senator of the choosing of the people 
of the State. 

It is my present intention, even though 
the option is still mine, to offer the 
motion on tomorrow that Mr. Wyman be 
seated without prejudice. In some ways 
I must confess that the option of allow- 
ing the people of New Hampshire to have 
a new election, now that it is available, 
is even more appealing to this Senator. 
But I believe that the several choices and 
options should be before the Senate, and 
the Senate should have a chance to exer- 
cise its will. So I plan to offer this motion 
and to give the Senate the opportunity 
to follow on the precedents that have 
been clearly established over the years 
and throughout the history of this body. 
They would accord recognition to the 
duly constituted officials of the State 
of New Hampshire who have certified 
that Louis Wyman is the winner, even 
though by two votes, and that he be 
seated and be afforded the opportunity 
of representing that State in his body. 
I feel we would do this if a Democrat had 
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been elected by two votes and certified 
by the duly constituted authorities of his 
State. We would be seating that Demo- 
cratice winner without prejudice. 

Mr. President, it would be an affront, 
an unconscionable affront, to the State 
of New Hampshire and the people of 
New Hampshire neither to seat Mr. Wy- 
man without prejudice nor to give the 
people of New Hampshire the right to 
vote in a new election on the basis of the 
record that is before this body. 

The very least, in good conscience, in 
terms of equity, in terms of fairness, this 
body can do, if it does not see fit to seat 
Mr. Wyman without prejudice, is to refer 
this matter back to the State of New 
Hampshire for a new election in accord- 
ance with the statutes of that State. 

The country will be watching tomor- 
row to see what the Senate does. I hope 
and trust that the Senate will undertake 
and execute its great responsibility in 
any way that we can all be proud. I look 
forward to a vote tomorrow that will be 
a vote that the Senate can be proud of 
in the many, many years to follow on; 
that we will not set a precedent that we 
will not want to follow in the future. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, how 
much time is there remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes for the majority and 23 minutes 
for the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senate is trying to 
be absolutely fair to both the persons who 
were contestants for this particular of- 
fice, as the Senator from California 
pointed out a few moments ago. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan says 
he hopes we will not establish a prece- 
dent, other than by either sending this 
matter back to the State of New Hamp- 
shire for a new election, or seating Mr. 
Wyman, without prejudice. 

We have printed “Senate Election, Ex- 
pulsion and Censure Cases from 1793 to 
1972.” There are many precedents there 
for proceeding in various fashions. One 
is where both of the parties are refused 
seating, and we have discussed that case 
at some length, that being the Pennsyl- 
vania case in which the Senate refused 
to seat either one of the contestants and 
sent it back to Pennsylvania for a new 
election. A third person was then declared 
the winner, sent to the Senate, and 
served in the Senate. 

Here we have a very, very unusual sit- 
uation. Mr. Wyman originally was de- 
clared as the winner by a few hundred 
votes, according to the election returns. 
Thereupon, a recount under New Hamp- 
shire law was requested. As a result of 
the recount Mr. Wyman was then de- 
clared the loser by a relatively small 
number of votes. In accordance with New 
Hampshire law, Mr. Wyman then 
claimed an appeal to the ballot law 
commission and was declared the winner 
by two votes, according to the ballot law 
commission’s certification. That is the 
established procedure under New Hamp- 
shire law, except that the law of the 
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State of New Hampshire provides that 
the next appeal is to the legislative body 
concerned. If it were for State office, it 
would be to the State legislature. If it 
were for national office, it would be to 
the Senate of the United States, which 
is under the Constitution, the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its own members. 

Why is there some hesitancy to seat 
either one of the parties in this case? I 
have before me a copy of the petition 
which was filed with the Senate by 
Mr. Durkin, contesting this election, tak- 
ing his appeal from the judgment of the 
ballot law commission. There are three 
very important reasons set forth which 
I think clearly point out why it would be 
unfair and inequitable to seat either one 
of the parties pending the determina- 
tion by the Senate, if it can so determine, 
of the intent of the voters in the State 
of New Hampshire, and which one of 
these contestants won that election. 

I can assure the Senate that if this 
matter comes to the Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee, as we anticipate it 
will if that is the result of the vote to- 
morrow, the Rules and Administration 
Committee will try to determine which 
one of the two contestants was the choice 
of the New Hampshire electorate. If that 
cannot be determined, then I would 
anticipate that the committee would 
recommend to the Senate that the seat 
be declared vacant, as the Pennsylvania 
case was determined years ago, and that 
it be then referred back to the State of 
New Hampshire for such further pro- 
ceedings as they might desire to take. It 
is obvious what their desire would be, as 
the Senator from Michigan already 
pointed out. The New Hampshire Legis- 
lature has now passed legislation provid- 
ing for a special election, but that is con- 
tingent upon the matter being referred 
back—the seat being declared vacant. 

I read from the new law: 

Election laws applicable. All other provi- 
sions of the New Hampshire Revised Stat- 
utes Annotated related to the form, manner 
and conduct of the elections, are hereby 
specifically made applicable to this election. 
Effective date: This act shall take effect 
immediately upon the declaration by the 
U.S. Senate that a vacancy exists in the of- 
fice of the U.S. Senator from New Hampshire, 


That act is contingent upon the Senate 
declaring that a vacancy exists in the of- 
fice of the U.S. Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

We are not prepared to make that 
determination now. We are charged with 
the constitutional responsibility of try- 
ing to determine who won that election. 
In doing that, we will give full considera- 
tion, as far as can be possibly determined, 
to the intent of the voters of the State of 
New Hampshire. 

What has Mr. Durkin charged in his 
petition? 

First, that the New Hampshire Ballot Law 
Commission erred in overruling the Secre- 
tary of State and in increasing Wyman’s 
yotes or decreasing Durkin’s votes on at least 
40 ballots. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 
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That is the first allegation. Obviously, 
if that allegation turns out to be true, 
which the Senate Rules Committee would 
have the responsibility to determine, it 
would change the result of the two-vote 
margin. 

Second, in addition, the Ballot Law Com- 
mission erred in failing to count at least 20 
votes for Durkin which he was entitled to 
and erred in counting at least 20 votes for 
Wyman which he was not entitled to. 


That is the second point that could 
change the results of this election. 

The third item: 

In making the errors described in para- 
graphs A and B 


Which I have just referred to. 
the Ballot Law Commission, 1, ignored or 
failed properly to follow the established 
principle that wherever possible the intent 
of the voter should be determined from the 
ballot and surrounding circumstances. 


If the Ballot Law Commission did err 
in that particular, that is something that 
we would intend to correct. Certainly, the 
Senate and the Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee would follow wherever 
possible the intent of the voter if it can 
be so determined. 

Third, applied different standards in 
judging ballots for Durkin than were applied 
in judging ballots for Wyman. 


Obviously, if the Ballot Law Commis- 
sion did that, that could well change the 
result of the election, and that is some- 
thing that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and the Senate would 
not countenance. In other words, if we 
are going to apply a standard, that 
standard is going to be applied to ballots 
cast for both candidates rather than for 
only one of the candidates. 

Fourth. Applied purely mechanistic 
and unlawful tests in counting certain 
ballots. 

That particular charge may or may 
not change the result of the election— 
that one alone. 

Fifth. Allowed oral testimony to con- 
tradict the written record, in violation of 
constitutional and statutory standards 
prescribed for casting and counting votes 
and ballots. 

I do not know whether the Ballot Law 
Commission did that, but this is in the 
form of an affidavit, the sworn petition. 
If they did, that is certainly an action 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and the Senate would not 
countenance—permitting oral testimony 
to determine the intent of an individual 
voter or what someone else says that 
voter intended. The ballots, themselves, 
are the best evidence from which the 
determination can be made. 

Sixth. Ignored a long-standing pub- 
lished and statutorily-authorized rule 
which decreed that where a candidate’s 
name was printed on a voting machine, 
write-in votes for such candidate should 
not be counted. 

Seventh. Despite evidence that write- 
in votes on voting machines could result 
in double voting under known circum- 
stances, refused to test the few machines 
in question to determine whether this 
had occurred. 

Eighth. Failed to follow its own pub- 
lished rules of procedure. 
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Ninth. Committed numerous other 
errors of law and fact in reviewing sev- 
eral hundred votes protested before the 
Secretary of State and presented to the 
Ballot Law Commission by the parties. 

Mr. President, those are very serious 
charges. Certainly, in a situation where 
there is a two-vote difference, according 
to the latest count, several of those, as I 
pointed out, could well change the result 
of the election. That is the reason why 
it is obviously very unfair to either one 
of these parties to have either candidate 
seated, with or without prejudice, pend- 
ing the investigation by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

That, Mr. Presidznt, is the reason why 
I would oppose seating either one of 
these gentlemen. Furthermore, I would 
oppose declaring the seat vacant at this 
time. If it is not possible for the Senate 
to determine clearly the intent of the 
voters as to which party won this elec- 
tion, in that event, obviously, the seat 
should be declared vacant, and would go 
back, under the new law that New 
Hampshire has adopted, to proceed with 
a special election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has sought 
recognition. Will the Senator withhold? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
indicated that if the committee found 
that it could not count the ballots and 
find a declared winner, then it would be 
appropriate to declare the seat vacant 
and have a new election. But I note that 
the distinguished chairman referred only 
to the pleading filed by Mr. Durkin in 
suggesting what the committee might re- 
view if this matter were referred to the 
committee. 

Did the chairman overlook the plead- 
ing filed by Mr. Wyman, which not only 
answered the pleading of Mr. Durkin but 
also set up certain matters of concern 
that Mr. Wyman believes the commit- 
tee’s attention should be focused on also? 
Would it be the intention of the chair- 
man of the committee to go into those 
allegations of irregularity by Mr. Wyman 
as well as the allegations of irregularity 
mentioned by Mr. Durkin? 

Mr. CANNON. First, may I say that 
Mr. Wyman’'s petition was not over- 
looked. I was simply using this as an ex- 
ample. I would consider these matters 
placed in issue. I would assume that Mr. 
Wyman would deny all these, and there- 
fore they would be at issue before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
and before the Senate. 

I would consider that every issue that 
was properly raised by a recount proce- 
dure by either party would be an issue 
that would be before the committee to 
determine. The New Hampshire law spec- 
ifies what is to be done in the event of 
a recount; and when the Secretary of 
State proceeds with the recount, each 
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party has the opportunity to raise a 
question and to contest a particular 
counting. I would say that every issue 
that was raised by both those candidates 
should be considered by the Rules Com- 
mittee. > 

In summary, yes, if the Rules Commit- 
tee then determines that it cannot de- 
termine the intent of the voters and can- 
not determine which one of these men 
won that particular election, then I 
would be in favor of saying that the seat 
should be declared vacant. It would go 
back to the State of New Hampshire for 
a new election, under their new law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

I appreciate the response of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Is it not a fact that, with respect to 
some of the irregularities called to the 
committee’s attention in the pleadings of 
Mr. Wyman—namely, the alleged mal- 
functioning of some voting machines in 
Manchester—a review of that question 
did not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Ballot Law Commission under New 
Hampshire law, but that the New Hamp- 
shire State court indicated that if the 
Senate took jurisdiction, it would fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Senate? 

Would it be the expectation of the 
chairman, Mr. Wyman having brought 
the matter to our attention, that the 
committee would review the matter of 
the proper functioning of voting ma- 
chines, particularly in the city of Man- 
chester? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator from 
Michigan is a member of the committee, 
and he knows that the committee would 
have to adopt whatever guidelines it de- 
termines. I do not know whether the sub- 
committee, in going into it, would say 
that it would go back and attempt to de- 
termine whether there was a malfunc- 
tion of the machine or not. I think it 
would be important to find out whether 
there was a malfunction; but if there 
were, whether you could have any indi- 
cation of it, it would change the result 
of the election. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the chairman 
for indicating that it would be impor- 
tant. I agree with him that if the com- 
mittee were going to undertake the func- 
tion of reviewing the election, looking at 
the matter of the possible malfunction 
of those voting machines would be im- 
portant and could not be ignored. I ap- 
preciate that response. 

Mr. President, unless the chairman 
wants more time on my time, I yield 8 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, today 
is the second anniversary of the Paris 
cease-fire agreement in South Vietnam. 
With tragic irony, the North Vietnamese 
have just recently, through force of arms, 
captured a province capital in clear vio- 
lation of that agreement. 

The Government of North Vietnam 
has unquestionably abandoned the 
agreements of Paris in January and 
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March of 1973 and, instead, blatantly re- 
sorted to its old tactics of military force. 
As a result, South Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia have come under heavy attack in the 
past few weeks and the future of those 
nations’ freedom is in grave danger. 

Mr. President, I recently returned 
from a fact-finding tour of Southeast 
Asia and there is no doubt of the peril 
faced by the people of those beleaguered 
nations. Direct military attacks have 
been launched in considerable force 
both countries. 

However, the plight faced by the South 
Vietnamese and Cambodians has been 
brought about partly by the refusal of 
the United States to provide adequate 
supplies, as promised. For example, at 
the time of the Paris peace agreement in 
January 1973, this Government prom- 
ised to keep South Vietnam supplied 
with ammunition and equipment on a 
one-for-one basis. That is, we would re- 
place all supplies and military hardware 
as it was used or became unusable. 

That was the substance of “Vietnam- 
ization” and we have failed to adequate- 
ly help those who are willing to fight 
their own battle. The self defense of 
South Vietnam and Cambodia has been 
severely hampered by rationed ammuni- 
tion and shortages of manv supplies. In 
the meantime, nearly a quarter-million 
heavily armed North Vietnamese are 
camped on their soil. Additionally, they 
have flagrantly violated the Paris agree- 
ment by continuing to build their 
arsenal of sophisticated weaponry in 
generous quantities from the Soviet Un- 
ion and Red China. 

In 1974, Congress cut severely the ad- 
ministration request for military aid to 
South Vietnam. That small nation is now 
suffering the consequences of the cuts 
made by Congress last year. When we 
withdrew American troops from South 
Vietnam, terminating our combat com- 
mitment which was begun a decade earl- 
ier by President Kennedy, we agreed to 
supply the people of that nation for their 
own defense. 

Throughout that decade, during which 
the United States of America suffered 
50,000 killed and 300,000 wounded in 
combat casualties in South Vietnam, we 
also invested more than $100 billion of 
our national treasure. We must not make 
a mockery of those years of sacrifice by 
refusing now to spend the limited amount 
necessary to equip these nations willing 
to stand up tc Communist attacks. 

There is no doubt of the need for more 
aid than we approved last year. I have 
seen with my own eyes the dilemma and 
danger which face these people. The 
North Vietnamese are encouraged in 
their attacks by declining U.S. aid and 
apparent weakening in congressional 
support. 

Some say if we reduce or end U.S. aid, 
the killing will stop. My reply is that 
reduced aid will increase the killing, and 
those being killed will be the soldiers 
and citizens of South Vietnam who are 
attempting to defend their own territory. 

Last year we did decrease our aid. By 
doing so, we merely encouraged Hanoi 
to escalate the violence and the killing. 
My trip showed that this is not a civil 
war. The Vietcong are no longer a sig- 
nificant factor. It is Hanoi that is fight- 
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ing this war, and supplying it by new 
roads, trails, and pipelines, all of which 
were constructed in violation of the Paris 
agreement. 

The attacks by Hanoi raise serious 
questions about détente. If the Soviets 
and Red Chinese want friendly relations 
with the United States, why are they in- 
creasing their aid to Hanoi and enabling 
the North Vietnamese to continue their 
aggression. 

The violations of the Paris agreement 
are clear and many. On the second anni- 
versary of this agreement we should tell 
the American people the facts on this 
matter. The official documentation of 
North Vietnamese violations is extensive. 
For example, the U.S. State Department 
lists the following: 

Build up of the North Vietnamese main- 
force army in the South through the illegal 
infiltration of over 160,000 troops; 

Tripled the strength of their armor in the 
South by sending in over 400 new vehicles, 
as well as greatly increased their artillery and 
anti-aircraft weaponry; 

Improved their military logistics system 
running through Laos, Cambodia and the 
Demilitarized Zone as well as within South 
Vietnam, and expanded their armament 
stockpiles; 

Refused to deploy the teams which under 
the Agreement were to oversee the ceasefire; 

Refused to pay their prescribed share of 
the expenses of the International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision; 

Failed to honor their commitment to coop- 
erate in resolving the status of American and 
other personnel missing in action, even 
breaking off all discussions on this matter 
by refusing for the past seven months to 
meet with U.S. and Republic of Vietnam rep- 
resentatives in the Four-Party Joint Military 
Team; 

Broken off all negotiations with the Re- 
public of Vietnam including the political 
negotiations in Paris and the Two Party 
Joint Military Commission talks in Saigon, 
answering the Republic of Vietnam's repeated 
calls for unconditional resumption of the 
negotiations with demands for the overthrow 
of the government as a pre-condition for 
any renewed talks; and 

Gradually increased their military pres- 
sure, over-running several areas, including 
11 district towns, which were clearly and 
unequivocally held by the Republic of Viet- 
nam at the time of the cease-fire. Their 
latest and most serious escalation of the 
fighting began in early December with of- 
fensives in the southern half of South Viet- 
nam which have brought the level of casual- 
tes and destruction back up to what it was 
before the Agreement. These attacks—which 
included for the first time since the massive 
North Vietnamese 1972 offensive the over- 
running of a province capital (Song Be in 
Phuoc Long Province)—appear to refiect a 
decision by Hanoi to seek once again to im- 
pose a military-solution in Vietnam. Coming 
just before the second anniversary of the 
Agreement, this dramatically belies Hanoi'’s 
claims that it is the United States and the 
Republic of Vietnam who are violating the 
Agreement and standing in the way of peace. 


Mr. President, the United States is a 
nation of honor and should abide by its 
commitment to supply the South Viet- 
namese the necessary tools of defense. 
Similarly, we should provide the Cam- 
bodians the means to prevent the fall of 
that nation to their Communist aggres- 
sors. If we in America stand by and let 
these two friendly nations fall, then the 
masters of Hanoi will absorb all of 
Southeast Asia. That is certainly not in 
our national interest. 
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SENATOR FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—CREDENTIALS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the credentials of the 
claimants to be U.S. Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Michigan has 9 
minutes remaining; the Senator from 
Montana has 5. 

Does no one yield time? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
noticed once again that the distinguished 
Senator spoke of the two certificates as 
haying equal validity. I wonder if he 
would answer the question as to how he 
considers the two certificates equal if, 
in fact, one has been rescinded? I am 
addressing my question to the Senator 
from Nevada, asking how he considers 
them of equal value. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is erro- 
neous. The Senator from Nevada did not 
make that statement, that he considers 
those certificates to be of equal validity. 
The Senator from Nevada takes the posi- 
tion that it does not matter what the 
situation is with respect to the certifi- 
cates. There are two certificates here, one 
that was, apparently, rescinded, if a re- 
scission can be had. But the Senator's 
statement was made irrespective of 
whether there is or is not a rescission 
with respect to those certificates. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for straightening out 
the Senator from Oklahoma on that 
point. That raises another question. 

If the Senator is not concerned about 
the validity of the certificate seating any 
Senator, could that not lead to seating 
a Senator improperly? 

Mr. CANNON. It could if the Senate 
were to abuse its power. I may say there 
are precedents for that, very clear prece- 
dents. We had one situation, referred to 
the other day, in which two certificates 
were presented and the Senate refused 
to seat either one of the gentlemen in 
that instance. We have had them where 
one was presented and the Senate has 
refused to seat the person who had a 
certificate. 

In the Pennsylvania case, the Vare 
case, there was a certificate there and 
the Senate refused to seat the Senators. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It seems to me that 
the Senator is inferring, from these re- 
marks, that the Senate has made a judg- 
ment in those two cases, making a judg- 
ment as to whether the certificate is 
valid or not. 

Mr, CANNON. No, that is not correct. 
In the Vare case, in the case of Wilson 
against Ware, the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in respect to that case said: 

When a Senator-elect presents himself to 
the Senate with a certificate of election 


claiming the right of membership, the jur- 
isdiction of the Senate to determine the 
claimant's right is invoked and the Senate's 
power to adjudicate such right immediately 
attaches by virtue of section 5 of article 1 
of the Constitution, and whether the cre- 
dentiais should be accepted and the oath 
administered, pending this adjudication, is 
a matter within the discretion of the Senate. 


So the Court spoke on that very sub- 
ject and said it is up to the Senate to 
determine whether the credentials should 
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be accepted and the oath administered 
pending the investigation. 

In that case, the Senate did not elect 
to accept the credentials, had both the 
parties step aside, and then finally de- 
clared the seat vacant, sent it back. It 
went back to a new election and neither 
of the contestants was elected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
believe that the record shows that the 
Governor refused to certify that Mr. 
Ware was chosen by the qualified elec- 
tors of that State. I think in this par- 
ticular case, the Governor’s council re- 
scinded the one certificate from Mr. Dur- 
kin and negated it, so it does not exist 
as a valid certificate, and issued later a 
valid certificate for Mr. Wyman. It seems 
to me that what the Senator is advocat- 
ing is throwing out the whole action of 
the State of New Hampshire in this mat- 
ter and asking the Senate to consider 
the two certificates—the one invalidated 
and the other a valid certificate—as 
being equal. 

Mr. CANNON. No, the Senator is not 
correct in determining what my position 
is. My position is, yes, to throw out the 
actions of the State of New Hampshire 
because they have come up with three 
different results. We must come up with 
only one result as a result of the elec- 
tion if we can properly do so. It is this 
Senator's suggestion that we have both 
of the parties step aside, that we then try 
to determine the intent of the voters if 
we can, and if we cannot determine the 
intent of the voters—or it should come 
out as a tie—then that would be a mat- 
ter for the Senate then to make a deci- 
sion as to whether the seat should be 
declared vacant and a new election held 
under the present law that was enacted 
last week. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Was not the certifi- 
cate issued to Mr. Durkin limited by a 
review of the ballot law commission? 

Mr. CANNON. No. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And was that not 
later rescinded? 

I wish to ask the Senator if he con- 
siders that this authority had the right 
to issue and also to rescind, and if that 
does not negate their action at that 
point? 

Mr. CANNON. I have not gone into 
the question of whether the State had 
the authority to issue a certificate and 
then rescind it. I would assume that they 
probably did. To me, that is not material 
in this issue at all. 

The materiality of this issue is that 
we have a certificate here now that de- 
clares a man a winner by two votes and 
we have three very serious allegations 
under oath, showing that if any one of 
those were true, the results would be 
different than that certificate that is be- 
fore us. Now, that is placed in issue and 
the jurisdiction exists here under the 
Constitution. 

It is clear in the Supreme Court's case, 
referring to Wilson against Ware, and 
also to that case itself, that jurisdiction 
has vested in the Senate and it is up to 
the Senate to try to determine—it is the 
judge of its own elections—to try to de- 
termine who won that election. If we can 
determine it, we should determine it. If 
we cannnot determine it, we should send 
it back. But we should not abdicate our 
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responsibility, simply because it was a 
two-vote difference and the legislature 
said, if the Senate sends it back, we will 
hold a new election—that, to me, is not 
justification for us to send it back. 

I say to my distinguished colleague, it 
would be much easier for us to duck this 
issue and send it back, to abdicate our 
constitutional responsibilities. But I keep 
in mind the fact that we have a book 
full here of Senate elections, expulsions 
and censure cases that have occurred 
over the years pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion. I am not about to shirk my consti- 
tutional responsibility at this time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada that he is 
giving arguments from one point of view 
about recounting the votes or consider- 
ing whether or not the tally certified by 
the State of New Hampshire ended up 
correctly. But he is not addressing him- 
self to the validity of the certificate of 
election that was given to Mr. Wyman. 
He is saying he does not know or he does 
oes seem to care whether it is valid or 
not. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Senator from Nevada 
is not concerned about this one certifi- 
cate, whether Mr. Durkin’s certificate 
was properly revoked or not properly re- 
voked. The issue has vested in the Sen- 
ate. The jurisdiction is here. We are the 
ones to make the determination. 

So I do not think it makes a bit of 
difference which one of these certificates 
one looks at. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It seems to me that it 
is the first responsibility of this body to 
determine whether or not a certificate is 
valid, the certificate of Mr. Wyman, and, 
if so, then respect the decision that was 
made by the voters and their elected offi- 
cials of the State of New Hampshire. 

Now, this could lead, of course, to a 
very lengthy counting. It could lead to 
the State of New Hampshire not being 
represented by a Senator in this body, a 
second Senator. So this just leads me to 
another question: Is there—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired, 

The Senator from Nevada has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator, because this 
is a very important matter to this body, 
is there any party position of the major- 
ity party on this matter? Has there been 
any caucus to in any way limit any action 
on the majority side? 

Mr. CANNON, I would say the Senator 
ought to address that question to the 
majority leader. I am not aware of any 
attempt to. limit action on the part of 
anyone, and I would be very surprised if 
there had been. 

i Mr. MANSFIELD. What was the ques- 
on? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The question was, has 
there been any action by the majority 
party that would in any way limit the 
action of any Senator on the majority 
side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None whatsoever, 
and there will not be. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Fine. I was sure this 
was the case, and I certainly think it is 
very important in this particular case 
that each Senator apprise himself of the 
record that has been made on the floor 
and the record that has been made in the 
committee, because I really think before 
we get to the arguments that the Senator 
from Nevada was talking about on the 
merits of the Durkin petition, that we 
first get to the basic argument of the 
validity of the certificate of election, so 
we would know whether or not to seat, 
without prejudice, Mr. Wyman, who has, 
from what I can understand, the only 
valid certificate. 

In fact, I understand that the Durkin 
petition is not even signed under oath. So 
I think there should be an action taken, a 
determination, a judgment made by this 
body as to the validity of certificates of 
election. Otherwise, a good friend of a 
Gevernor or the senior State official can 
have an invalid State election certificate 
that apparently, by the Senator's action, 
would be received with the same care, 
consideration and validity as a valid 
certificate. So this concerns me, and 
what might follow later on, in looking 
at the actions of this body at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I would just 
simply say to the Senator, as I have said 
in responses to numerous Senators, par- 
ticularly on the minority side, the prec- 
edents are here and, if the Senator and 
the Senate desire to change the prece- 
dents, I guess they can do so. But, again, 
the Ware case that seems to be one 
that has been quoted a lot; that was an 
instance wherein the Senate declined to 
permit the oath to be administered to a 


Senator-elect, and this is what the Sena- 
tor is contending here, pending the ex- 


amination of his qualifications; they 
denied him the authority to take the 
oath and, as I said earlier, the seat was 
finally declared vacant, and it was sent 
back to the State of Pennsylvania as a 
result. 

Now the Senator raised another ques- 
tion: He said New Hampshire would be 
deprived, pending this investigation and 
the proceeding, of its right of representa- 
tion. 

That question was raised in the same 
case. It went to the Supreme Court and 
the Supreme Court rendered the deci- 
sion and said that that was not a de- 
privation—the refusal of the Senate to 
seat a claimant pending investigation 
did not deprive a State of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate within the meaning 
of article V of the Constitution. So it 
answered that question and the Senator’s 
as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT— 
SENATOR FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—CREDENTIALS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the order entered a few days ago, 
6 hours are allotted for debate tomorrow 
on the various motions dealing with the 
New Hampshire election dispute. That 
would be 3 hours to the side. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the 6 hours be reduced 
to 5 hours, with 3 hours under the control 
of the distinguished Republican leader 
and 2 hours under the control of the dis- 
tinguished Democratic leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDING ORDER CONCERNING 
PRINTING OF CONFERENCE RE- 
PORTS AND STATEMENTS AS 
SENATE REPORTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding the provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, confer- 
ence reports and statements accom- 
panying them not be printed as Senate 
reports when the House of Representa- 
tives acts first on such reports or con- 
ference reports and statements have 
been printed as a House report, unless 
specific request is made in the Senate 
in each instance to have such a report 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDING ORDER TO RECEIVE RE- 
PORTS AT THE DESK DURING 
94TH CONGRESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the remainder of the 94th Congress 
it be in order for the proper members 
of the staff to receive reports at the desk 
when presented by a Senator at any 
time during a session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STANDING AUTHORIZATION FOR 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO MEET DURING SES- 
SIONS OF THE SENATE DURING 
94TH CONGRESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations be au- 
thorized to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate during the 94th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow it 
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will be at the hour of 11 a.m. After the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order, 
time will immediately begin running on 
the debate on the New Hampshire elec- 
tion dispute. That time has been divided 
with 3 hours under the control of Mr. 
HvucH Scorr and 2 hours under the con- 
trol of Mr. MANSFIELD. 

At the present time, the first rollcall 
vote is scheduled to occur at the hour 
of 4 p.m. The two respective cloakrooms, 
however, in the meantime, will attempt 
to ascertain whether or not there wouid 
be any objection on the part of any Sen- 
ator to the first rolicall votes occurring 
at 3 p.m. rather than at the hour of 4 
p.m., as was previously agreed to. There 
will likely be at least three rollcall votes 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, and pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 34, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Honorable Jonn C. KLUCZYNSKI, late a 
Representative from the State of Illinois, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 4:51 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, January 28, 1975, at 11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 27, 1975: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Betty Southard Murphy, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1979, vice Edward B. Miller, resigned. 
U.S. Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
John F, Lehman, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, vice J. Owen Zur- 
hellen, Jr., resigned. 
THE JUDICIARY 
Stanley S. Brotman, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Jersey vice Mitchell H. Cohen, retired. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Donald W. Wyatt, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Rhode Island 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 
IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 
Sigmund F. Bajak Thomas E. Morris 
Bernard E. Nash Paul W. Rohrer 
Richard Lyon 
Anthony H. Murray, 
Jr. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Winston H. Weese 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Charles H. Mayfield 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Bertram W. Korn 
DENTAL CORPS 
Edward U. Austin 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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FRANK W. GAVLAK 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
W. Gaviak, secretary of the Wallington, 
N.J., Board of Education, retired Janu- 
ary 1 after 45 years of service. Today, 
I would like to take a few minutes to pay 
tribute to Mr. Gaviak and to thank him 
for the many fine contributions he made 
to the people of Wallington. 

As a result of his dedication and vi- 
sion, Mr. Gavlak was instrumental in 
implementing many new programs and 
policies which helped make Wallington 
one of Bergen County’s more progres- 
sive school systems. Almost single- 
handedly, he created & system of voca- 
tional education which through the years 
has proven beneficial to thousands of 
students from throughout the country. 

Among his accomplishments in the 
area of vocational education, Mr. Gavlak 
recommended a program whereby 
Wallington was the first in the county 
to send students to Essex County Voca- 
tional School. Because of this idea, many 
students were able to establish their own 
businesses and subsequently achieve fi- 
nancial success. 

In addition, Mr. Gavlak advocated a 
vocational school for Bergen County, 
and was appointed by the county super- 
intendent of schools to serve on a com- 
mittee to work in conjunction with the 
board of freeholders to establish such 
a school. However, his contributions to 
education and to the Wallington school 
system were not confined exclusively to 
the area of vocational education. 

He organized a program using WPA 
funds to renovate the three public 
school buildings, and set up a record file 
on every individual who had attended 
Wallington public schools since 1892. 
Over the years, these records have helped 
former students establish dates of birth 
for citizenship papers, traveling visas, 
and to qualify for social security bene- 
fits. Furthermore, he advocated that 
Wallington maintain its own school re- 
pair program, and over the years he 
prepared all necessary specifications, 
other than those requiring the signature 
of an engineer or an architect, and su- 
pervised the work performed. 

In addition to serving as board sec- 
retary, Frank Gavlak served in a variety 
of other important positions as well. He 
was an appointed member of the Wall- 
ington School Board for nearly 28 years, 
and served 3 years as councilman. Mr. 
Gavlak also was a member of the juvenile 
conference committee and served 37 
years as a fireman. He is a charter mem- 
ber of hose company No. 3 and helped 
organize that company. 

Mr. Speaker, Frank Gavlak’s work 
extended to many community organiza- 
tions and charity drives as well. He rep- 


resented the Wallington schools in the 
first March of Dimes drive, and still 
serves as a member of that commitiee in 
Wallington. He also was chairman of 
the Christmas seal drive for 5 years, and 
has been a member of every charitable 
drive in Wallington. He also helped orga- 
nize the Wallington Lions Club. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to add a personal note. Before coming 
to Congress, it was my privilege to serve 
as superintendent of schools in Walling- 
ton. In this position, I was fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity to work 
closely with this outstanding man. Hence, 
it truly gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to commend him today and to extend 
to him my best wishes on the occasion 
of his retirement. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOS- 
ALS REGARDING UTILITY REGU- 
LATION 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20, 1975 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the New 
York Times published two very disturb- 
ing stories on January 6, the week before 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage. The first was titled “Bills Unpaid, 
Thousands Lose Heating.” The headline 
on the second read “Electric Rates Ex- 
pected To Rise Sharply in 1975.” After 
evaluating the administration’s proposals 
to bail out investor-owned electric utili- 
ties which were outlined in the state of 
the Union message, I can only conclude 
that the President and his energy ad- 
visers have failed to appreciate the grav- 
ity of the problem behind those two arti- 
cles. 

The story on unpaid bills examined the 
relationship between skyrocketing energy 
costs and the increasing inability of many 
customers to pay for basic energy needs, 
One indication of the problem is the 
alarming increase in the number of cus- 
tomers whose electricity was cut off for 
failure to pay their bills. Disconnections 
were up 37.6 percent from a year ago at 
Con Ed, 23.8 percent for the New Eng- 
land electric system, 93.4 percent for 
Ohio Power, and 90 percent for Kentucky 
Power. 

The article on expected rate increases 
reported that State utility regulators ap- 
proved $2.2 billion of electric rate in- 
creases last year and are being asked to 
approve $4 billion more. 

The President has responded by pro- 
posing an energy program which his own 
advisers predict will further raise electric 
rates an average of 15 percent. A noted 
economist at the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has estimated that while low- or 
medium-income families might get back 
$50 to $150 under the tax cuts proposed 
by the President, their fuel bills would 
go up $250 to $300 a year. Administra- 


tion proposals concerning electric utili- 
ties are primarily repeats of the same old 
giveaway gimmicks which the industry 
has sought for years. However, there are 
a couple of new twists this time. Whether 
new or old, every administration proposal 
is guaranteed to raise electric rates for 
customers so that utilities can increase 
their profits. 

The first prong of the President’s at- 
tack on consumer pocketbooks is an in- 
crease in the investment tax credit for 
utilities from 4 to 12 percent. The biggest 
problem with that approach—which I 
discussed in detail in my remarks of Sep- 
tember 11, 1974—pages 3756-30761— 
is that most of the large utilities are 
already paying little or no Federal in- 
come tax on their substantial profits, be- 
cause of previous preferential tax treat- 
ment. Granting them yet another wind- 
fall would not have much effect, because 
they do not pay enough Federal taxes to 
utilize all of the credits the administra- 
tion wants them to have. Only taxpayers 
can take advantage of tax credits. 

Increasing the investment tax credit 
will result in tripling the present annual 
overcharge to customers from $250 to 
$750 million. Since unused credits can be 
carried forward 7 years, utilities will con- 
tinue to avoid their fair share of taxes 
for years after present difficulties have 
been resolved. 

The President’s second proposal is to 
require that both Federal and State regu- 
latory commissions allow the use of fuel 
adjustment clauses by utilities. Such 
clauses permit automatic passthrough 
of increased fuel costs to customers with- 
out any review by regulators. The abuses 
which have occurred where fuel adjust- 
ment clauses have been adopted are so 
rampant that I have already addressed 
the subject twice during the past 3 
months on October 16—pages 35954- 
35959—and December 18, 1974—pages 
40775-40780. 

The abdication or regulatory power to 
a private company through use of an 
automatic passthrough clause has been 
found to violate due process of law by a 
court in my own State of Montana. The 
attorney general of Florida has chal- 
lenged the use of a fuel adjustment 
clause in that State on similar grounds. 
In my previous remarks, I have described 
several examples of deception, inefi- 
ciency, and overcharge which have 
occurred under fuel adjustment clauses. 
They range from voluntary renegotia- 
tion of fuel contracts by utility manage- 
ments to the purchase of $10 per ton coal 
from a utility subsidiary for $25 per ton. 

The President also wants to require 
that Federal and State regulators include 
construction work in progress in the base 
upon which rates are set. The Congres- 
sional Research Service has calculated 
that adoption of this proposal will cost 
customers $37 billion over the next 5 
years without showing them any increase 
in the allowed rate of return. 

The Federal Power Commission is cur- 
rently considering whether to allow con- 
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struction work in progress as part of 
the rate base for utilities under its jur- 
isdiction. I have submitted a detailed 
statement to the Commission in op- 
position to this harmful departure from 
accepted ratemaking principles. The 
record on this proposal is still open, and 
interested citizens should submit written 
comments to the Commission by 
March 30, 1975. Comments should be 
addressed to: Mr. Kenneth F. Plumb, 
Secretary, Federal Power Commission, 
825 North Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20426. 

Reference should be made to FPC 
Docket No. RM75-13 and RM75-14 con- 
formed copies should be enclosed. 

Mr. President, to acquaint interested 
citizens with my concerns about this pro- 
posed rulemaking, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement to the FPC be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEE METCALF 

(Re FPC Docket No. RM 75-13, Amend- 
ments to Uniform Systems of Accounts for 
Public Utilities and Licensees and for Nat- 
ural Gas Companies and to Regulations 
Under the Federal Power Act and the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, to provide for inclusion of 
Construction work in progress in rate base.) 

To Kenneth F. Plumb, Secretary, Federal 
Power Commission: I am greatly dismayed by 
this proposed rulemaking to include con- 
struction work in progress in the rate base. 
If adopted, the rule will deceptively and un- 
necessarily raise the cost of basic electric 
service. 

At a time when Americans are questioning 
why the classic economic law of supply and 
demand seems to work only when prices are 
going up, this under-the-table attempt to 
punish consumers for their commendable 
conservation efforts must be labeled irre- 
sponsible, 

Once again, the average citizen sees that 
the agencies of government originally in- 
tended to protect his interest from monop- 
oly power are instead more concerned with 
the financial success of the companies they 
are supposed to regulate. Utility customers 
will be forced to bail out managerial incom- 
petence and inefficiency of the worst sort un- 
der this proposal. 

Because this proposed rule defies the facts 
on record as well as our National efforts to 
promote conservation and combat inflation, 
I strongly urge the Commission to reject it. 
I ask each Commissioner to consider carefully 
the following points in light of the economic 
and political woes the American people have 
been forced to bear during the past two 
years: 

(1) The Proposal is deceptive. The amount 
of profit allowed a utility is the product of 
a percentage fair rate of return multiplied by 
the rate base which is supposed to represent 
the capital invested in providing service. 
That product—the allowed profit—can be 
made larger by either increasing the rate of 
return or enlarging the rate base. 

The public expects that if their rates are 
to be raised to provide more profit for in- 
vestors, there must be a full hearing where 
each utilty is required to prove that its in- 
vestors deserve a greater rate of return. The 
public does not expect across-the-board rate 
increases by means of an obscure rule change 
which does not require an increase in the 
allowed rate of return or the proof which 
must accompany such an increase. Enlarging 
the rate base by including construction work 
in progress accomplishes higher profits with- 
out public awareness of that result. 
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If utility investors need more profit, then 
the Commission should move openly by the 
normal rate-making process and increase the 
allowed rate of return upon convincing proof. 
Consumers would then understand that their 
rates are being raised to increase utility 
profits. 

Americans are sick and tired of price fix- 
ing, double-dipping, tax loopholes, and the 
myriad other hidden ways by which large 
corporations milk the public each year. The 
Federal Power Commission should not be an 
accomplice to such deception by approving 
the proposed rule. 

(2) The Proposal violates one oj the basic 
principles of rate making. It has long been 
accepted that the rate base should only in- 
clude the value of property which is “used 
and useful” in providing service to current 
customers. Otherwise, customers would be 
forced to pay a return on property not used 
in the utility business. To prevent such in- 
equity, the Federal Power Commission and 
most other regulatory commissions have not 
included unfinished and therefore unproduc- 
tive property in the rate base. 

Adoption of this proposal would change all 
of that. Utility managements will no longer 
have any efficiency incentive to complete 
plant construction expeditiously. Investors 
will earn a return whether capital is Invested 
productively or not. Not only will regulation 
guarantee these cost-plus monopolies a prof- 
it, but they will be further elevated above the 
rigors of competition by being guaranteed 
a return on non-productive investment. In- 
competent and inefficient utility will surely 
believe in Santa Claus if this proposal is 
adopted. 

The primary reason that construction work 
in progress is so large in proportion to plant 
in service is that many utility managements 
have made the decision to “go nuclear” when 
adding additional generating capacity. That 
decision is not surprising since existing rate- 
making procedures gear total allowed profit 
to the total amount invested in providing 
service, thus inducing managements to in- 
crease plant investment. 

Nuclear power plants have the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the most expensive power 
source available to utilities as well as the 
most time consuming to construct. That 
means the amount of construction work in 
progress increases geometrically. Construc- 
tion periods of six to ten years are commonly 
forecast for nuclear plants. 

The wisdom of restricting allowed return 
to current productive investment is essential 
as an incentive to bring plant on line as 
quickly as possible. 

(3) This proposal is based on an unrealistic 
projected growth rate for electricity con- 
sumption. There is no present shortage of 
electric generating capacity in this Nation. 
All that propaganda we keep hearing about 
the lights going out if utilities do not earn 
enough to satisfy Wall Street is based upon 
projections of the amount of capacity needed 
to serve customers five or six years from 
now. The vast amounts of capital which ex- 
cessive profits from today’s customers are 
supposed to attract will be used to serve the 
assumed needs of customers far in the future. 

Intelligent projections of growth in elec- 
tricity consumption are an absolute necessity 
when dealing with capital requirements 
measured in tens of billions of dollars. The 
historical growth rate has been about 7% 
annually, but due to skyrocketing rates and 
conservation efforts by customers, the power 
industry’s summer peak increased by only 
1.04% this year, according to Electric World. 
Almost half of the 77 utilities surveyed had 
summer peaks which actually declined. The 
Commission's own Bureau of Power has com- 
piled electric generation data for the first 
nine months of 1974 showing that the 
amount of electricity generated this year is 
1.63% less than for the same period last 
year. 
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A peak that grows while total generation 
declines means even more inefficient use of 
the Nation’s generating facilities, (It should 
be noted that customer resistance to in- 
creased consumption has occurred for the 
most part under rate schedules which en- 
courage conservation. This should ensure 
more efficient use of existing facilities.) 

After a $4 million, two-year study, the 
Ford Foundation’s Energy Policy Project has 
found that a long-term average growth of 
about 2% annually—as set forth in its final 
report—is both technically feasible and 
economical.* The Congressional Research 
Service has calculated that a growth rate of 
2% in 1975 and 3% thereafter would reduce 
the electric utility industry's demand for 
external capital by $57.8 billion over the next 
five years. That is a 50% reduction from the 
amount which would be needed using a busi- 
ness as usual scenario of 4% growth in 1975 
and 6.5% thereafter as calculated by the 
Commission’s Office of Economics. 

Reducing capital demand by such a large 
margin would help lower interest rates and 
free capital resources for other uses such as 
housing, A low growth rate seems reasonable 
in view of the significantly larger propor- 
tion of customers’ real income which now 
goes to pay for energy. 

Cash earnings will increase for utilities 
under a realistic growth and construction 
projection. As unnecessary and expensive 
construction plans are abandoned to reduce 
the proportion of construction. work in pro- 
gress to plant in service, plant now under 
construction will begin contributing to 
earnings as it becomes operational. When 
Wall Street realizes that utilities will not 
need excessive amounts of high priced 
capital, Investors will react more favorably 
in valuing existing and future debt and 
equity securities. 

The situation in the electric utility indus- 
try today, then, is as follows: a very low 
growth rate in consumption; a correspond- 
ing enormous decrease in the amount of 
capital utilities will have to raise; and the 
prospect for iImcreased cash earnings as 
maximum utilization of existing facilities 
occurs. 

I would like to focus on the assumptions 
made by the Federal Power Commission staff 
in support of granting utilities higher imme- 
diate profits by including construction work 
in progress in the rate base. 

No justification for adoption is offered in 
this proposed rulemaking. In fact, adoption 
is treated as an accomplished fact since 
public comment is only solicited on how best 
to implement the proposal. The perceived 
need for greater utility profits must derive 
from reports such as the study of the indus- 
try prepared by the Commission’s Office of 
Accounting and Finance in September, 1974. 
That report recognized that growth in con- 
sumption is greatly diminished, that popula- 
tion and GNP are not expected to maintain 
historic post-World War II growth levels, 
and that the large proportionate real in- 
creases in the price of electricity are 
dampening demand. Nevertheless, the report 
accepts the premise that “increasing con- 
sumption of power is indigenous to our sys- 
tem of long-term economic growth.” The 
analysis concludes, “But, in the absence of 
clearly defined new trends, we will base our 
appraisal of the future on earlier estimates 
of about 7% growth in the consumption of 
electricity.” 

That incredible statement typifies the sort 
of bureaucratic irresponsibility which causes 
my constituents to wonder if anyone in 
Washington knows what is going on in the 
rest of the Nation! If anyone wants a clearer 
definition of economic trends, I suggest they 


*A Time To Choose, America’s Energy Fu- 
ture, Energy Policy Project of the Ford Foun- 
dation, Ballinger Publishing Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1974, pp. 45-80, 325. 
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put down their copies of Public Utilities 
Fortnightly and go have a talk with the 
homebuilders in California, the miners in 
Montana, the auto workers in Michigan, or 
any head of household trying to plan the 
family budget. The efforts by consumers to 
halt the endless cycle of rate increases 
through conservation and changes in life- 
style are simply ignored. 

The 27 September, 1974 issue of FPC News 
reports that the Bureau of Power is also 
using an average 7% demand growth rate in 
computing generating capacity for the years 
1984 to 1993. 

The really disturbing aspect of all this is 
that it may end up costing consumers up 
to $37 billion during the next five 
years if this proposed rulemaking is adopted, 
according to figures prepared by the Con- 
gressional Research Service. A Commission 
staff appraisal which blandly regards the 
most serious economic challenge since the 
Depression as a historical fluke becomes the 
rationale for changing long accepted rate- 
making policies to raise utility profits. Na- 
tional Utility Service Inc., an economic con- 
sulting firm, surveyed fifty of the Nation's 
largest electric utilities and found that their 
rates rose 12.3% in 1973 and catapulted 
55.4% in the first half of this year alone! 
The American people are fed up with govern- 
ment which does not respond to their needs. 
They can no longer afford the luxury of the 
Federal Power Commission staff ignoring cur- 
rent factual realities to see if a trend de- 
velops. Consumers do not see the sense in 
further raids on their shrunken pocketbooks 
to support an idle and speculative demand 
forecast when many people are losing their 
jobs and nearly everyone is cutting back to 
make ends meet. Utility investors should be 
willing to bear their share of the current 
financial burden until the demand for elec- 
tricity catches up with the ambitious con- 
struction programs planned by their 
managements. 

The Federal Power Commission must take 
into account the efforts of customers to ad- 
just to a new energy-expensive lifestyle when 
deciding on policies which will significantly 
raise the basic cost of living. Perhaps an ex- 
tensive staff study on the effects of sky- 
rocketing electric rates would be an apt 
beginning. 

(4) This proposal will force customers to 
bail out inefficient utility managements. As 
noted earlier, adoption of this proposal will 
remove any incentive for bringing plant on 
line expeditiously. Utilities which have in- 
vested heavily in problem nuclear facilities 
will be able to pass the cost of their mistakes 
on to the public. 

Nuclear plants proved to be such an enor- 
mously expensive boondoggle that the Wall 
Street Journal has called them “atomic lem- 
ons.” Forbes quotes Donald Cook, chairman 
of American Electric Power Co., as saying: 
“Nuclear plants have more problems than a 
hound dog has fleas. I’m talking about op- 
erating and engineering problems unrelated 
to safety.” Construction delays due to im- 
proper planning are common. When they 
finally become operational, nuclear plants 
have been running at a wasteful 55% of 
capacity rather than the 80% operating ratio 
upon which all of the supposed cost saving 
figures are based. 

The decision to go nuclear was made in 
corporate boardrooms without any input 
from the customers who are affected so great- 
ly by that decision. It would be manifestly 
unfair to now require customers to bail out 
managements who have shown poor 
Judgment. 

(5) This proposal is highly inflationary. In- 
cluding construction work in progress in 
the rate base will have the pure inflationary 
effect of raising prices without producing any 
benefit in return. The Commission's own Of- 
fice of Economics has projected that it will 
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cost consumers $22.1 billion over the next 
five years. 

Other than needlessly enriching investors, 
there is no indication that any benefit will 
accrue from this proposal, There will be no 
need to raise the vast amounts of capital 
necessary to meet a 7% growth in demand 
if present trends continue. Increasing prof- 
its does not necessarily improve the attrac- 
tiveness of utility securities anyway. In- 
vestors are aware of current trends and will 
not react favorably until utilities adjust to 
using their facilities more productively in a 
low-growth environment. It does not take a 
brilliant analyst to realize that customers 
are at the end of their rope and will not con- 
tinually accep#increase. profits for utilities, 
We in the Congress are acutely aware of 
consumer resistance to proposals such us 
this, and I must stress the magnitude of such 
public sentiment. 

In summary, I must impress upon the 
Commission and its staff that the American 
people and the Congress will no longer tol- 
erate acquiescence to utility claims for ever 
greater profits when everyone else is par- 
ing back to fight joblessness and double-digit 
inflation. Any rate increase must be open, 
must be based on hard proof rather than 
idle assumptions, and each utility must bear 
the burden of proving its own need. Across- 
the-board rate hikes from proposals like 
this do not complement our National effurts 
to meet the economic challenge before us. 
Therefore, I must respectfully ask the Com- 
mission to reject this proposed rulemaking 
and go on record as being opposed to similar 
inflationary measures. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Presiden’, there 
are other new twists in the President’s 
program. One is a proposed change in the 
tax law permitting all industries, includ- 
ing utilities, to deduct preferred stock 
dividends for tax purposes. As with the 
proposed increase in the investment tax 
credit, adoption of this measure would 
not benefit most large utilities very much 
since they are now paying little or no 
Federal income tax. 

The legislation to be proposed by the 
President would attempt to force the 
States into a cooperative effort with the 
administration to enrich utility investors 
at the expense of customers. The White 
House fact sheet says: 

The legislation would selectively reform 
utility commission practices by: 1) setting 
a maximum limit of 5 months for rate or 
service proceedings: 2) requiring fuel ad- 
justment pass-throughs, including taxes; 3) 
requiring that construction work in progress 
be included in a utility’s rate base; 4) re- 
moving any rules prohibiting a utility from 
charging lower rates for electric power during 
off-peak hours; and 5) allowing the cost of 


pollution control equipment to be included 
in the rate base. 


The Federal Government regulates 
only interstate rates for electricity. In- 
terstate residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial rates—which account for 93 
percent of total electric revenues—are 
regulated by State commissions. State 
commissions are closer to the people who 
pay the bills and have been more aware 
of the need to balance speculative capital 
demands against the enormous rate in- 


creases customers have been forced to 
bear. 


On September 11, 1974, top adminis- 
tration officials joined with the FPC in 
admonishing State regulators for failing 
to give utilities all of the profit increases 
they have demanded. Many of the State 
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commissioners were understandably in- 
censed at such a high-handed approach 
by Federal officials. They resented being 
blamed for all the problems in the utility 
industry when high interest rates and 
rising fuel costs are largely the result of 
Federal policies. 

The administration is now trying to 
accomplish through coercive legisiation 
what it has failed to do through brow- 
beating. This arrogant attempt to force 
excessive profits on intrastate customers 
by usurping State regulatory powers 
must fail. The path to reliable electric 
service at a reasonable price does not 
rest upon excessive profits and oppressive 
legislation. 

The public cannot afford the Presi- 
dent’s giveaway program to utilities dur- 
ing the current challenge facing the 
Nation. The time has come to adopt more 
equitable policies and cooperate with the 
States in protecting the interests of cus- 
tomers while insuring a viable electric 
system. 


SCHOOL BOARD REPRESENTATIVES 
ON ACIR 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, public education in the United 
States is an extremely complex topic. As 
a member of the Education and Labor 
Committee I have become acutely aware 
of the need for the cooperation of all 
levels of government to insure that our 
educational system is effective in reach- 
ing our students. 

One vehicle for this cooperation, the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, brings together repre- 
sentatives of the Federal, State, and local 
governments for the consideration of 
their problems. It is their job to see that 
governmental functions, responsibilities, 
and revenues are allocated in the most 
desirable fashion. Conspicuously lacking 
on this board are representatives from 
the public education sector of our society. 

The addition to the Commission of two 
elected school board officials, who are 
constantly exposed to the daily problems 
that occur in the actual operation of our 
schools, would give valuable insight and 
information into some of the needs of 
education today. These officials would 
provide the Commission with great in- 
sight into the problems of implementing 
complex Federal education programs on 
the local level. For example, the Commis- 
sion evaluates the $4 billion in general 
revenue funds that are spent each year 
on elementary and secondary education. 
In dealing with a figure of this magnitude 
I believe it is not only profitable, but 
necessary to hear the opinion of the peo- 
ple who witness just where these funds 
go, and the resulting impact, good and 
bad, that they have. We must use the 
experience that these people have to 
properly evaluate where the needs of the 
schools are greatest. 

Because of the role these school board 
members can, and should, play on the 
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ACIR, I joined with my colleague from 
Michigan (Mr. WILLIAM D. Ford) to in- 
troduce a bill in the 93d Congress that 
would have expanded the membership of 
the Advisory Commission to include these 
two officials. Unfortunately, although 
hearings were held on our bill by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Cubcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations, the bill was 
not reported out. 

However, the need for this legislation 
is still present. Mr. Forp of Michigan and 
I have therefore reintroduced this bill to 
the 94th Congress. I urge the House to 
act on this bill. 


AMERICA NEEDS MORE DOMESTIC 
OIL 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was in Texas last weekend, I had 
lunch with some of the officials with the 
Atlantic Richfield Co. In Dallas they 
have the Atlantic Richfield producing di- 
vision that is keenly concerned with find- 
ing more domestic oil reserves. I asked 
Jim Wilson of his estimate as to domestic 
oil reserves in this country. 

He took consensus figures and said that 
oil in place in fields that have been found 
to date is approximately 438 billion bar- 
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rels. He said that as of last year we had 
recovered 10 billion barrels of this oil. 

They anticipate that future recoveries, 
which include secondary recovery, will be 
26 billion barrels. American oilmen ex- 
pect to get 9 billion barrels from Prudhoe 
Bay in Alaska. This means 35 billion bar- 
rels are available. 

If the price goes high, there could be 
tertiary recovery of 12 billion barrels. 
There is also additional oil in deep sea 
offshore drilling, but with present en- 
vironment and control restrictions, this 
is indefinite. 

As we take the 103 billion barrels of 
oil that have been consumed and add to 
this 40 billion, which is a realistic figure 
with present recovery methods, we see 
that we would only be recovering 33 per- 
cent of the oil that has been found. It is 
also obvious ‘that the new oil is more 
expensive, because it requires deeper 
drilling, longer hauls, and additional 
production costs such as water flooding. 

The important factor that is over- 
looked is the fact that when we find oil, 
we are now able to only recover one- 
third of it. The economic cost is too high 
for greater recoveries. In our reserve es- 
timates on where we stand on oil, we 
should use the 35 billion barrel figure. 
This is realistic, yet it shows how little 
oil reserve strength this country has. 

The need is for more incentive and 
encouragement. Since the oil crisis, the 
major oil companies have all invested all 
their profits in capital drilling. They are 
borrowing money to drill. They have sold 
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stock to drill. The entire emphasis is on 
drilling. Let Congress give the oil ex- 
ploration companies more incentives in- 
cluding better depletion. 


TAX RELIEF AND ENERGY CON- 
SERVATION ACT OF 1975 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced H.R. 1608, the Tax Relief 
and Energy Conservation Tax Act of 
1975. This bill is designed to give con- 
siderable tax relief to low- and moder- 
ate-income families by replacing the 
current $750 personal exemption with a 
$300 refundable tax credit. It will also 
reduce energy consumption by putting an 
additional 20 cents per gallon Federal ex- 
cise tax on gasoline. 

To show how this proposal will affect 
a family of four at different income lev- 
els, I am inserting a table which com- 
pares the current Federal income tax 
paid by these families with the tax they 
would pay under H.R. 1608. The tax re- 
lief is concentrated at low- and middle- 
income levels. However, even a family 
earning $25,000 per year can achieve 
some tax savings if they are frugal in 
using their car. 

The table follows: 


TAX IMPACT OF FRASER PROPOSAL ON A FAMILY OF 4 AT DIFFERENT INCOME LEVELS 


Taxable 


Income 


Current 
tax 


Income 
tax Gas 
(rebate) tex 
col, 4—5 paid? 


Col. 6 


Tax 
savings 


Total 
tax 
col. 7+6 


A 


SBBSBSBSBS 


BRERSS pomy! 
223833883 


1 Gross income less standard deduction (or $1,300 low income allowance) less $750 times number 


of exemptions. 


THE FULL AND PRODUCTIVE LIFE 
OF THOMAS HART BENTON 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fine 
tribute to the late Thomas Hart Benton 
of Kansas City. It appeared on Janu- 
ary 21, 1975, in the Kansas City Times: 

THE FULL AND PRODUCTIVE LIFE or 
THOMAS Hart BENTON 

Thomas Hart Benton once said of John 
Steuart Curry, Grant Wood and himself: 

Together we stood for things which most 
artists do not much believe in. We stood for 


an art whose forms and meanings would 
have direct and easily comprehended rele- 


320 cents per gallon, 11,250 mi 


vance to the American culture of which we 
were by blood and daily life a part.... We 
did not believe this stand separated us from 
the world family of artists. ... We hoped 
to build our “universals” out of the particu- 
larities of our own times and our own places, 
out of the substances of our actual lives as 
most of the great artists of the world’s past 
have done... . 

As an artist, Tom Benton did what he had 
to do, deferring not at all to contemporary 
critics (who often are wrong), public taste 
(which is mercurial), or the sensibilities of 
institutions or politicians (in or out of the 
art world). He was, first, last and always, 
himself. If that self was sometimes caustic, 
occasionally rambunctious and often of a 
purposeful nature, short on routine amenities 
to strangers, that was too bad. He had things 
to do. A few years ago, in the last edition of 
“An Artist in America,” he wrote: 

I now know there is no such thing as fail- 
ure in the pursuit of art. Merely to survive in 
that pursuit is a success. Pictures may fall to 


2 $300 times number of taxpayers and dependents. 


les per year, 15 miles per gallon equal $150 gas tax 


please, movements may fail to survive, but 
the artist has his rewards anyhow. .. . The 
rewards of art, for the artist himself, are con- 
comitants of its practice. They le in the life- 
heightening acuteness of his everyday 
occupational experiences. The only way an 
artist can personally fail is to quit work. 

The world knows Tom Benton primarily as 
& muralist. His great scenes in the Missouri 
Capitol, the Truman Library, Joplin and 
elsewhere have made him one of the most 
viewed artists of our age. Yet there are many 
who admire his portraits—especially those 
of his children—and still others who prefer 
the lithographs and simpler drawings to the 
swirling landscapes and vibrant colors of the 
larger works, 

His murals and paintings brought i. life of 
zest and controversy. The murals in Jefferson 
City raised various storms, and he was asked 
once by a heckler whether or not he was 
proud of Missouri. Benton replied that he 
was not necessarily proud of Missouri but 
that he certainly was interested in it. The 
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man, wrote Benton (in the 1930s), could not 
understand, “any more than could my Com- 
munist friends in New York, that I did not 
believe in patterns of worlds. . . . Like the 
New York radicals, he saw my kind of real- 
ism as cynicism. ... There are die-hards 
from the young Communists’ nests in St. 
Louis ...to the strongholds of Missouri 
conservatism who still maintain that because 
I painted no ‘idealisms’ my work is a dis- 
grace.” 

He left New York in 1935 with a blast at 
what he considered the undue influence of 
homosexuals in art circles, but played no 
geographic favorites, for he later said that 
“the same damned bores you find in the 
penthouses and studios of Greenwich Village 
hang onto the skirts of art in the Middle 
West.” In a great ruckus at the Kansas City 
Art Institute he was fired as head of the 
painting department principally (he be- 
lieved) because he had remarked that mu- 
s€ums were graveyards run by precious 
ninnies and that he would “rather exhibit 
my pictures in whorehouses and saloons 
where normal people would see them.” This 
was the period when the great nude “Perse- 
phone” was on view in Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe nightclub. Now she can be seen 
at the Nelson Gallery. 

Tom Benton's own words spoke best for 
him. What he saw in life and history and 
society is in his books as well as in the 
paintings, sculpture and drawings he left 
behind. Entirely aside from his art was the 
magnetic character that treasured friend- 
ships with a fierce loyalty. His nature was to 
value truth for the sake of truth, and that 
was reflected in his art which was his life. 


HEW AND SEX DISCRIMINATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare frequently goes overboard in its 
regulations. HEW will seize upon a 
newly-enacted statute and carry it to 
ridiculous extremes. 

A prime example is HEW’s interpre- 
tation of title IX of Public Law 92-318. 
This title prohibits sex discrimination in 
education. Specifically, it provides: 

No person in the United States shall on 
the basis of sex be excluded from partici- 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any edu- 
cation program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance. 


In its proposed regulations issued 
June 18, 1974, HEW interpreted title IX 
to mean that schools could not give any 
assistance—aid, benefit, or service—to 
“any agency, organization, or person 
which discriminates on the basis of sex.” 
This would include organizations such as 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
YWCA's, YMCA’s, sororities, and fra- 
ternities. These groups were to be pro- 
hibited from using school facilities since 
they engage in sex discrimination. 

I find it very difficult to believe that 
HEW could take this view. Congress cer- 
tainly never authorized nor intended 
such an outrageous result. This is not a 
matter of equality. It just shows how far 
HEW is willing to go and how absurd it 
can be in its statutory interpretations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As a result, Congress has been forced 
to step in and correct HEW’s improper 
interpretation of the law. YWCA’s, 
YMCA’s, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, sororities, and fraternities 
have now been specifically exempted 
from title IX. Further congressional ac- 
tion may well be needed to exempt phys- 
ical educational classes and service orga- 
nizations from HEW’s unisex group 
approach. Perhaps the lesson to be 
learned from all this is to beware of 
HEW and its ridiculous regulations. 


ANARCHISTS HAVE ANSWER FOR 
FUEHRER 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more fascinating and thought-pro- 
voking articles that has come to my at- 
tention recently was authored by syndi- 
cated columnist, Nicholas von Hoffman. 
I emphasize the thought-provoking na- 
ture of this column for it is the kind of 
commentary that we must all ponder 
over; even the minutest suggestion and 
details and then look at the broad pic- 
ture. 

I insert this column, which was carried 
in the January 18 Chicago Tribune, into 
the Recorp at this time: 

ANARCHISTS HAVE ANSWER FOR FUEHRER 

(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 


WASHINGTON.—President Ford has been 
sniped at for the one quality we ought most 
to appreciate in him—his “lack of leader- 
ship.” 

Politicians and commentators who were 
denouncing the imperial Presidency a few 
months ago have been imploring our new 
President to “electrify” the nation, a la 
Franklin Roosevelt, while assuring him the 
citizenry pines for the strong leader who will 
achieve national unity thru national hard- 
ship and national sacrifice. 

Free men who beg for regimentation are 
contemptible, but people who suffer from a 
fuehrer complex are the last to understand 
their own self-abasement. 

The middle of the roaders who're demand- 
ing the government do something or any- 
thing at all, and the liberals advocating 
controls, rationing, and credit allocation 
can't imagine an America where people freely 
make their own arrangements about such 
things. 

If you have a fuehrer complex, it’s demo- 
cratic to govern from the. top. To regulate 
from above is simply democracy expressing 
itself thru bold leadership. 

The far Right seems to be the only or- 
ganized group able to offer unqualified op- 
position to regimentation thru leader wor- 
ship. The Left is uncertain about it, perhaps 
seduced by a desire to get at the oil com- 
panies even if it means fattening the Wash- 
ington leviathan. 

The present antioll company agitation, 
however, is more an act of pique than of pol- 
icy. What does it accomplish to cut Exxon’s 
profits by transferring yet more power to the 
state? 

The far Right realizes that and therefore 
concentrates its efforts in defending the free 
market even if it may bring a few benefits 
to Exxon and the likes of Nelson Rockefeller, 
whom many of Birchite persuasion regard as 
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an agent of international Communism. He 
isn't, of course, but viewed from a laissez- 
faire perspective there isn’t much difference 
between his kind of liberal, centralized au- 
thoritarianism and the prevailing principles 
of public administration in the Kremlin. 

The Left agrees with the Right’s judgment 
on Rockefeller. The trouble is that when 
Leftists agree with Rightists that private 
property and laissez-faire are a defense 
against tyranny from above, they don't feel 
comfortable about it. 

The Left doesn't believe you can tell some- 
body without a job, “Don’t worry, baby, the 
free market’ll take care of you.” So, lacking 
any other ideas, the Leftist is tempted to 
make common cause with the semiprivate 
Socialism espoused by the liberals, by Rocke- 
feller, and by all the leading contenders for 
the next Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

To escape the bondage of bureaucratic So- 
cialism, some Leftists are shifting over to far 
right libertarianism. Others are beginning to 
rediscover anarchism, the one left-wing po- 
litical philosophy that tries to achieve ma- 
terial justice without the violence and com- 
pulsion of leaders and states. 

Unfortunately, it’s been so long since an- 
archism has been a living political force that 
most people use the word as a synonym for 
chaos. For most of us an anarchist is a guy 
in a history textbook with a beard and a 
bomb who was last seen some time in the 
late 19th century. 

In fact, the last anarchist movement of 
any size went out of business during the 
Spanish Civil war. It was extinguished by 
the Communists, the Fascists, and the lib- 
erals, all of whom were scared to death of 
an antihierarchical, antigovernmental move- 
ment that believed in a voluntarist society 
in which people organized themselves to 
realize their economic aims without direction 
from on high. 

Before their extirpation the anarchists of 
that era took over a goodly sized chunk of 
Spain, including the city of Barcelona where 
they ended up running everything from the 
street-car companies to the textile mills. Be- 
fore being rubbed out, the Spanish anarchists 
did some prodigious things; and, although 
they can hardly serve as a practical model for 
what we might do in America today, their 
accomplishments demonstrate that anar- 
chism in a modern industrial society isn't a 
wacked out, crazy idea. 

It is also a good cure for fuehrer com- 
plexes, for if anarchism teaches nothing else 
it tells us that those who look for leaders 
shall assuredly find masters. 


RABBI SCHNEERSON 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, Rabbi Menachem Schneerson 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as leader 
of the Chabad-Lubavitch movement, a 
200-year-old Jewish sect. Through the 
leadership of this wise and extraordinary 
man, the Lubavitch movement has in- 
spired religious, educational, and human- 
itarian accomplishments throughout the 
world. His voice is revered as a noble ex- 
pression of Jewish faith and thousands 
upon thousands of people have benefited 
from his untiring efforts. 

The President of the United States and 
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the U.S. Senate have recognized Rabbi 
Schneerson’s achievements and it is an 
honor for me to join with my House col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the rabbi on 
this occasion. I extend to him my own 
best wishes and the hope that he will be 
blessed with many more years of service 
on behalf of spiritual brotherhood. 


WALT DROPO AWARDED GOLD KEY 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 2, the Connecticut Sportswriters Al- 
liance will present to Walter Dropo their 
Gold Key Award honoring famous 
athletes from Connecticut. Those who 
have followed the game of baseball 
throughout the years will know the recip- 
ient better as “Moose” Dropo, “The 
Moose from Moosup” Connecticut. 

In his first year in the major leagues, 
Moose won rookie of the year honors 
playing first base for the Boston Red Sox, 
compiling the excellent s.atistics of a 
.322 batting average, 34 home runs, and 
144 runs batted in while playing in only 
134 games. For 13 seasons Moose was an 
outstanding major league ballplayer. He 
will be honored soon, and in recognition 
of his accomplishments I wish to place 
into the record an article from the Nor- 
wich Bulletin relating the career of 
Walter “Moose” Dropo. 


The text of the article follows: 

[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, Nov. 12, 
1974] 
Watt Dropo To RECEIVE GOLD KEY 

NorwicH.—Walter “Moose” Dropo, the 
former long-time major league standout who 
helped put the State of Connecticut on the 
baseball map, will be the recipient of a Gold 
Key when the Connecticut Sportswriters Al- 
liance stages its 34th annual dinner. 

Dropo, the most famous member of Eastern 
Connecticut’s well-known athletic family, 
will be honored, along with two other yet- 
to-be-named recipients, when the Nutmeg 
scribes hold their annual awards program 
on Sunday, February 2, 1975 at the Sheraton- 
Park Plaza Hotel in New Haven. 

The Gold Key awards dinner annually 
honors well-known athletes from Connecti- 
cut who have made their mark in the sports 
world. Dropo, a 13-year veteran of major 
league baseball as well as a brilliant three- 
sports star at the University of Connecticut, 
is, without doubt, the number one profes- 
Sional athlete whose name is automatically 
associated with the State of Connecticut. 

Nicknamed “Moose” during his collegiate 
days because of his large stature and his 
hometown of Moosup, Oonnecticut, Walt 
Dropo retained that label throughout his 
major league career, often being referred to 
by writers and announcers as “The Moose 
from Moosup.” 

BRILLIANT DEBUT 


Dropo bolted into the major leagues with 
brilliant success in 1950, earning Rookie of 
the Year honors in the American League 
while patrolling first base for the Boston Red 
Sox. 

The Nutmeg native also holds one major 
league record and two Boston Red Sox rookie 
records among his many laurels. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dropo set the major league mark in 1952 
as a member of the Detroit Tigers when he 
collected 12 consecutive base hits over a two- 
day, three-game span on July 14 and 15. 
That tied a record set in 1938 by Mike 
“Pinky” Higgins. 

In 1950, while with the Red Sox, Dropo 
set a pair of Bosox’ rookie records which 
still stand as he hammered 34 home runs 
and belted home 144 runs. Those marks came 
in just 134 games after Dropo was called up 
to the parent club from Louisville in “AAA” 
ball to sub for Billy Goodman who broke 
an ankle. 

Dropo hit .322 that season and was named 
American League Rookie of the Year for his 
efforts. He also tied for the American League 
lead in runs batted in with 144, deadlocking 
him with Red Sox teammate Vern “Junior” 
Stephens in that department. In addition, 
Dropo led the AL in total bases with 326. He 
was named to the Sporting News All-Star 
team in 1950 as the first baseman and also 
was a member of the 1950 American League 
All-Star team, collecting a triple in three 
trips to the plate. 

Born January 30, 1923 in Moosup, Dropo 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Savo Dropo and 
his parents still reside in Moosup. He at- 
tended Plainfield High School, graduating in 
1941 after winning athletic letters in foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball and track. 

Dropo entered the University of Connecti- 
cut the following fall and remained there 
until 1943 when he entered the Army. He saw 
service as a combat engineer in Africa, Italy, 
France and Germany. 

Discharged in 1945, Dropo returned to the 
collegiate ranks at UConn and went on to star 
as & two-way end in football, a top basket- 
ball big man and as a highly-regarded base- 
ball first baseman. 

SIGNS WITH RED SOX 


He graduated in 1947 and was signed to a 
professional baseball contract by chief Red 
Sox’ scout Neil Mahoney. 

At the same time, Dropo was scouted and 
squired by Red Auerbach of the Boston Cel- 
tics as well as Sid Luckman and George Halas 
of the pro football Chicago Bears—both teams 
being interested in Dropo’s services as a foot- 
ball and basketball standout. 

In his senior year at UConn, Dropo was a 
member of the East Squad in the annual 
East-West College All-Star basketball game 
played in Madison Square Garden. 

Dropo spent his first season as a pro base- 
ball player in 1947 with Scranton in the Class 
“A” Eastern League and in 1948 aided Bir- 
mingham annex the Class “AA” Southern 
League playoff crown. 

In 1949, he played ten games with the Red 
Sox before moving on to Sacramento in the 
“AAA” Pacific Coast League. 

Finally, in 1950, it was on to Louisville 
until late April when the injury to Goodman 
paved the way into the big leagues for Dropo 
and he stayed in the big time for the next 13 
years. 

In June of 1952, Dropo was traded by the 
Red Sox to the Detroit Tigers as part of a 
nine-player deal. y 

Also moving to Detroit were Bill Wight, 
Fred Hatfield, Johnny Pesky and Don Len- 
hardt while the Red Sox obtained Dizzy 
Trout, George Kell, Johnny Lipon and Hoot 
Evers. 

Less than two months after joining the 
Tigers, Dropo established his major league 
mark of 12 consecutive base hits. 

After the 1954 campaign, Dropo was dealt 
to the Chicago White Sox in a dc-_1 for Ferris 
Fain and he remained in Chicago until June 
24, 1958 when he went to the Cincinnati Reds 
in a waiver deal. 

In 1959, it was back to the American League 
and the Baltimore Orioles in a swap for 
Whitey Lockman, Dropo finished his fine ma- 
jor league career with the Orioles, retiring 
early in 1962. 
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LIFETIME AVERAGE OF .270 

Despite his large frame and lack of foot 
speed, Dropo compiled an impressive career 
batting average of .270 on 1,113 hits in 4,124 
trips to the plate. He scored 478 runs, had 168 
doubles, 22 triples and 152 home runs. He 
drove in 704 runs and played in a total of 
1,288 games. 

Dropo and his brothers Milton and George 
were all standout athletes at UConn and are 
still active alumni. Walt was honored several 
years ago by the UConn Club for his efforts 
as a collegian and was also feted by the 
Stamford Old Timers. 

Presently a resident of Marblehead, Mass., 
Dropo is a pension consultant for Investors 
Diversified Services. Married, he is the father 
of Jeff (16), Carla (14) and Martina (13). 

Tickets for 34th annual Gold Key Dinner 
are still priced at $15 each and may be re- 
served by contacting The Bulletin Sports De- 
partment. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY: 
A TRIBUTE TO VALENTYN 
MOROZ 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, it is fit- 
ting that we should honor the 57th an- 
niversary of the declaration of Ukrainian 
independence by paying tribute to Val- 
entyn Moroz, whose own courage and in- 
dependence of spirit exemplify the in- 
domitable spirit of his people. The inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, to which its 
people had aspired for nearly two cen- 
turies and which was so proudly pro- 
claimed in 1918, was cruelly snuffed out 
just 4 years later, more than a decade 
before Moroz was born; yet it has had a 
profound effect on the course of his life. 

An historian by profession, Valentyn 
Moroz has been a prisoner for all but 9 
months of the last decade. He is cur- 
rently incarcerated in solitary confine- 
ment in the infamous Vladimir prison in 
the Moscow region of the U.S.S.R., serv- 
ing a 14-year term to which he was sen- 
tenced in 1970; should he survive the ini- 
tial 6-year period in prison, he will face 
another 4 years in a labor camp and 4 
additional years in exile. This is of course 
hardly his first experience with the So- 
viet penal system. In 1966 he was sen- 
tenced to 4 years at hard labor. He was 
released in September 1969, only to be 
arrested again in June 1970. 

For what supposed crimes has Moroz 
been sentenced to pay such a penalty? 
In the brief period 5 years ago when 
Moroz was not imprisoned, he wrote and 
circulated several essays reaffirming the 
eternal human quest for freedom and 
protesting Russian colonial oppression of 
his native land; these essays were viewed 
as constituting “anti-Soviet propaganda 
and agitation.” He was tried and sen- 
tenced in secret, but reports of those out- 
rageous proceedings have since traveled 
round the world. Nowhere is the spirit of 
Valentyn Moroz better expressed than in 
the words he spoke to his accusers at the 
trial. He said: 

Your dams are strong, but now they stand 
on dry land, bypassed by the spring streams, 
which have found other channels. Your 
drawgates are closed, but they stop no one... 
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I am being tried today behind closed doors; 
but your secret trial will boomerang re- 
gardless of whether I am heard, or whether 
I remain silent, isolated from the world in 
@ cell in Vladimir Prison. There is a silence 
more deafening than thunder and it cannot 
be muffled ... 


Valentyn Moroz is not alone in his 
native land in his devotion to the cause 
of human rights and freedom. Hundreds 
of his compatriots have joined him in 
openly protesting cultural oppression, re- 
ligious persecution, and economic ex- 
ploitation, and like him many have gone 
to prison for daring to express their most 
deeply held convictions. Moroz extraor- 
dinary courage and eloquence have 
however made him their spokesman. He 
has become a symbol of the historic de- 
votion in the Ukraine to the principles 
of freedom and independence, and indeed 
of efforts in every part of the world to 
insure that humanity’s fundamental 
rights shall be recognized and protected. 

It is appropriate for us, as citizens of 
a great nation founded on the convic- 
tion that every individual has the in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, to recall today the 
proclamation of Ukrainian independence 
57 years ago, and to join together in 
speaking out on behalf of Valentyn 
Moroz and the enduring quest for human 
dignity and freedom which he represents. 


FORTIETH YEAR OF ACTIVITY FOR 
THE WASHINGTON, D.C., RETAIL 
LIQUOR DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
ON MARCH 9, 1975 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that the Washington, D.C., 
Retail Liquor Dealers Association will 
celebrate its 40th year of activity, with 
a banquet on March 9, 1975, at the Sher- 
aton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. At 
that time it will honor Hilliard Schul- 
berg, its executive director, who will be 
completing his 25th year in that capac- 
ity. 

As a beverage industry spokesman, 
Mr. Schulberg is one of its most highly 
regarded representatives on Capitol Hill 
and elsewhere. During his 25 years as ex- 
ecutive director of the association, he 
has undertaken scores of difficult assign- 
ments, projects, and challenges on behalf 
of his own association and the beverage 
industry. 

Many of these have involved months 
and years of patience, persistent effort, 
and diplomacy on his part, resulting in a 
record of accomplishments for the asso- 
ciation and its individual members. More 
importantly, he has earned the reputa- 
tion of being a sincere and fair man who 
has genuine concern and understanding 
for the situation of those he represents. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with Hill’s many 
friends and associates in saluting him on 
the occasion of his 25th year of dedicated 
service. He well deserves the accolade of 
“well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
FOOD STAMP COST RISE 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to urge each of my colleagues 
to closely examine the proposed food 
stamp regulations under which every 
food stamp family would be required to 
pay a full 30 percent of their disposable 
income to purchase food stamps. 

Since less than 1 percent of recipients 
today are considered able to pay the 
increased cost of the food stamps they 
receive, it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that 1.5 million beneficiaries 
would be forced to drop out of the pro- 
gram. Last year, recognizing that pro- 
jected savings of $645 million a year in 
Federal funds would translate into direct, 
out-of-pocket losses to more than 95 per- 
cent of the current recipients, I wrote 
the following letter to .Secretary Butz: 

DECEMBER 20, 1974. 
Hon. Ear. L. BUTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerany: I want to express 
my adamant opposition to President Ford’s 
proposal to cut back on the Food Stamp 
program as part of the administration's effort 
to hold down federal spending. This un- 
timely decision deals a critical blow to many 
of our nation’s older citizens who are now 
barely coping with soaring inflation. We 
must stop trying to balance the budget on 
the backs of the elderly. 

Malnutrition is a serious problem among 
older Americans—a fact Congress has recog- 
nized with its expansion of the elderly nutri- 
tion program earlier this year. It is disturb- 
ing to see government give with one hand, 
and then try to take it away with the other. 
I am afraid that hiking the cost of food 
stamps could price them beyond the finan- 
cial reach of the elderly who need them most. 

Many of my constituents, including the 
Elder Citizens Coalition of Washington, have 
expressed alarm over this impending action. 
We all agree that budget cuts must be made, 
but not in such areas so vital to human sur- 
vival as nutrition and health. I hope you 
will do whatever possible to convince the 
President to reverse this decision. 

Sincerely, 
JOEL PRITCHARD, 
Member of Congress. 


On January 14, I joined with a bi- 
partisan coalition of House Members in 
sponsoring a resolution—House Resolu- 
tion 41—urging “the Secretary of Agri- 
culture [to] immediately rescind the 
proposed regulations and [to] take all 
necessary steps to insure that our Na- 
tion’s elderly and poor will continue to 
benefit from the food stamp program to 
the same extent which they presently 
do.” 

Since the convening of the 94th Con- 
gress, analysis of the proposed regula- 
tions indicates on whom the burden falls 
most heavily. These are the elderly poor, 
those least capable of defending them- 
selves against such levies. They have been 
accustomed to patching out their meager 
budgets with food stamps that cost only 
10 to 20 percent of their incomes. An 
elderly couple with, say, $270 in adjusted 
monthly income can now pay $64 and 
receive food stamps worth $84. This is 
a “net benefit” of $20. Under Secretary 
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Butz’ proposal, they will be required to 
put up $81 to receive the same $84 worth 
of stamps—a “net benefit” of only $3. 

It is not difficult to see what lies ahead 
for persons in such circumstances. They 
will simply drop out. Who will stand in 
long lines, fill out a 6-page form to be- 
come certified, and, once in the super- 
market with his stamps, laboriously sep- 
arate his hamburger from nonqualifying 
purchases, all for the sake of a $3 say- 
ings? It is asking too much, even for 
those for whom $3 is a considerable sum. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
fused to estimate how many of the 15 
million persons currently using food 
stamps could be expected to withdraw 
from the program. The best guess it that 
of the Community Nutrition Institute, 
which calculates that about 10 percent, 
or 1.5 million persons, would find the 
benefits of food stamps to be so small 
that they would simply abandon them 
completely. 

By examining the proposed regula- 
tions, it is simple to understand why the 
elderly poor are hit hardest. Under the 
new regulations, one- and two-person 
households would be most severely af- 
fected. Of all one-person households par- 
ticipating, 74 percent are comprised of 
persons aged 60 or older. Of all two-per- 
son households participating in the pro- 
gram, 40 percent are comprised of per- 
sons 60 or older. Of all one- and two- 
person households combined participat- 
ing in the program, 54 percent are com- 
prised of persons 60 or older. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
which will rescind the proposed food 
stamp regulations. This bill is not mere- 
ly “advisory,” it is “binding” if enacted 
into law. It is substantially identical to 
legislation introduced by a bipartisan 
group of 30 Senators under the leader- 
ship of minority leader Huc Scorr and 
Senator McGovern, the chairman of the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs. 

The legislation which I am today in- 
troducing would amend the Food Stamp 
Act to prevent the proposed regulation 
from going into effect. The amendment 
continues the concept that the cost of 
food stamps should represent a reason- 
able investment on the part of the house- 
hold but provides that in no event can 
that investment be more than the per- 
cent charged under the current sched- 
ule. 

This amendment would also reduce the 
maximum charge from 30 percent of net 
food income to 25 percent. In other 
words, these recipients now paying 10 
percent and 20 percent of their incomes 
for stamps would continue to pay that 
amount, while those paying 26 percent 
to 30 percent would have the price re- 
duced to 25 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
text of this legislation ana a section-by- 
section analysis appear in the RECORD at 
this point: 

HR. 2152 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, Section 7(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended, by de- 
leting: “but in no event more than 30 per 
centum of the household’s income” and in- 
Serting in lieu thereof the following: “but 
in no event more than the lesser of (1) the 
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per centum charged a household with the 
same income January 1, 1975, or (2) 25 per 
centum of the household's income”, 

Sec. 2. Section 3(e) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, is amended by deleting 
the following: “related individuals (includ- 
ing legally adopted children and legally as- 
signed foster children) or nonrelated individ- 
uals over age 60” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word: “Individuals”. 

Sec. 3. Section 5(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, shall establish uniform national stand- 
ards of eligibility for participation by house- 
holds in the food stamp program and no 
plan of operation submitted by a State 
agency shall be approved unless the stand- 
ards of eligibility meet those established by 
the Secretary. The standards established by 
the Secretary, at a minimum, shall prescribe 
the amounts of household income and other 
financial resources, including both liquid and 
non-liquid assets, to be used as criteria of 
eligibility. The Secretary may also establish 
temporary emergency standards of eligibility 
for the duration of the emergency without 
regard to income and other financial re- 
sources, for households that are victims of 
a mechanical disaster which disrupts the 
distribution of coupons, and for households 
that are in need of temporary food as- 
sistance, and that commercial channels of 
food distribution have again become avail- 
able to meet the temporary food needs 
of such households: Provided, That the 
Secretary shall in the case of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, establish 
special standards of eligibility and coupon 
allotment schedules which reflect the aver- 
age per capita income and cost of obtaining 
a nutritionally adequate diet in Puerto Rico 
and the respective territories, except that in 
no event shall the standards of eligibility or 


coupon allotment schedules so used exceed 
those in the fifty States.” 
Sec, 4. Section 10 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, is amended as follows: 
Subsection (e) is amended by inserting in 
clause (7), after the word “law”, the follow- 


ing: “, and at the option of the State 
agency,”. 

Sec. 5. The Food Stamp Act of 1964, as 
amended, is amended by a deleting in sec- 
tion 3(e) the following: 

“No individual who receives supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act shall be considered 
to be a member of a household or an elderly 
person for any purpose of this Act for any 
month if such person receives for such 
month, as part of his supplemental security 
income benefits or payments described in 
section 1616(a) of the Social Security Act (if 
any), an amount equal to the bonus value of 
food stamps (according to the Food Stamp 
Schedule effective for July 1973) in addition 
to the amount of assistance such individual 
would be entitled to receive for such month 
under the provisions of the plan of the State 
approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, as 
appropriate, in effect for December 1973, as- 
suming such plan were in effect for such 
month and such individual were aged, blind, 
or disabled, as the case may be, under the 
provisions of such State plan or under Public 
Law 92-603, as amended. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall issue 
regulations for the implementation of the 
foregoing sentence after consultation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

b. adding a new subsection 5(e) as fol- 
lows: “(e) Effective July 1, 1975, households 
in which all members receive supplemental 
security income benefits under Title XVI of 
the Social Security Act, or households in 
which all members are included in a feder- 
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ally aided public assistance or general assist- 
ance grant shall be certified for participation 
in the food stamp program under this Act. 
Certification of all other households shall be 
based on the uniform national standards 
established pursuant to subsection (b).” 

Sec. 6. Section 10(h) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the first two sentences and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Subject to 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary in the regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act, household mem- 
bers or persons who are housebound, feeble, 
physically handicapped, or otherwise dis- 
abled, to the extent that they are unable to 
adequately prepare all of their meals, may 
use coupons issued to them to purchase a 
meal prepared for and delivered to them by a 
political subdivision or by a private nonprofit 
organization which: (1) is not receiving fed- 
erally donated foods from the United States 
Department of Agriculture for use in the 
preparation of such meals; and (2) is oper- 
ated in a manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act; and (3) is recognized as a 
tax exempt organization by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Meals served pursuant to 
this subsection shall be deemed “food” for 
the purposes of this Act.” 


Secrion-ByY-SEcTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 


Section 1 would amend the food stamp 
act to prevent the recently announced regu- 
lation change increasing the cost of food 
stamps to 30% for all participants from 
going into effect. The amendment continues 
the concept that the cost of food stamps 
should represent a reasonable investment on 
the part of a household but provides that in 
no event can that investment be more than 
the per centum charged a household with 
the same income under the current schedule. 
The amendment would also reduce the 
maximum charge from 30% of net food 
stamp income to 25%. In other words, those 
recipients now paying 10% and 20% of their 
incomes for stamps would continue to pay 
that amount while those paying 20-30% 
would have the price reduced to 25%. 

SECTION 2 


This section of the bill amends Section 3 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964, as amended, 
which defines the terms used in the Act. 

Subsection (e) which defines the term 
“household” is amended to delete the re- 
quirement that household members under 
age 60 be related in order to qualify for the 
food stamp program. This requirement was 
ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in its decision in the case of Moreno 
v. USDA, 413 US. 528. The amendment will 
bring the Act into conformance with the 
Supreme Court decision. 

This provision was introduced at the re- 
quest of the administration in the 93d Con- 
gress, but no action was taken, 

SECTION 3 

This section of the bill revises subsection 
5(b). 

Subsection 5(b) retains the concept that 
the food stamp program shall be limited to 
households whose income and resources are 
substantial limiting factors in the attain- 
ment of a nutritionally adequate diet. How- 
ever, it excludes the housing payment in 
kind from the standards of eligibility. The 
inclusion of housing payments in kind not 
in excess of $25 is most unpopular among 
the States. To determine the value of in kind 
income, State agencies must develop exper- 
tise in estimating the value of housing or 
obtain guidance on the matter through other 
agencies or organizations. In either case, any 
possible savings to the program are more 
than offset by the complexities, if not im- 
possibilities, of effectively administering 
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this provision. Further, this provision would 
permit housing payments in kind to be dis- 
regarded for purposes of income, and thus 
be treated consistently with the way in 
which other payments in kind are handled 
under the food stamp and other welfare- 
type programs. 

The revision of Subsection 5(b) further 
deletes the provision prohibiting the partic- 
ipation of certain tax dependents in the food 
stamp program. In its decision in the case 
of Murry v. USDA, 413 U.S. 508, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the “tax dependency” pro- 
vision of the Act is unconstitutional. Thus, 
the “taz dependency” provision in the cur- 
rent Act is not enforceable. 

This provision was introduced at the re- 
quest of the administration in the 93d Con- 
gress, but no action was taken. 

SECTION 4 

This section of the bill revises Section 10 
(e) (7) of the Act. 

Subsection (e) (7) is revised to give a State 
agency an option to establish a system under 
which a food stamp household may elect to 
have its charge for the coupon allotment 
withheld from its public assistance check. 
The Act now mandates a State agency to of- 
fer such a system. This service is costly and of 
questionable value. An optional system would 
permit a State to operate the system in an 
area where it would be helpful, such as rural 
localities lacking adequate transportation. 
The State would not be required to bear the 
cost of administering such a system in larger 
metropolitan areas where public assistance 
withholding is not only of minimal useful- 
ness but also subject to abuse. Giving the 
States this option could serve to gain their 
increased cooperation in other areas of great- 
er program importance. 

This provision was introduced at the re- 
quest of the administration in 93rd Congress, 
but no action was taken. 

SECTION 5 

This amendment deletes from the house- 
hold definition, Section 3(e), the language 
on eligibility of supplemental security in- 
come recipients. The current temporary pro- 
vision under which supplemental security 
income recipients may automatically partici- 
pate in the program will expire on June 30, 
1975. On July 1, 1975, the complicated and 
costly provisions of Public Law 93-86 will be- 
come effective. 

Subsection (b) of this section therefore 
contains a new provision governing the eli- 
gibility for food stamps of supplemental se- 
curity income recipients. It would become 
effective July ist. 

Under the provision all SSI recipients in 
all states would be automatically eligible for 
food stamps. It is estimated that at least 

% of the SSI recipients do in fact have net 
food stamp income below the national guide- 
lines. The administrative expense of investi- 
gating the 1 million SSI participants, to 
weed out the few ineligibles, would in all 
probability be greater than certifying for 
minimum bonus the few SSI recipients 
slightly above the cutoff line. 

Public assistance recipients (AFDC) are 
automatically eligible under food stamp reg- 
ulations. This amendment would extend that 
system to SSI recipients on a permanent 
basis and elevate the regulation to law. 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 removes the requirement that 
food stamp recipients who are housebound, 
feeble, physically handicapped, or otherwise 
disabled must be over 60 years of age to use 
stamps for meals-on-wheels. 

Without this section, many incapacitated 
persons under 60 who receive meals-on- 
wheels have to pay cash for the meals even 
though they have food stamps. Purchase of 
delivered meals with food stamps would still 
be limited to incapacitated persons. 
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MIA’S DESERVE BETTER 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the North Vietnamese Communists in 
their current offensive in South Viet- 
nam, completely disregarding the Paris 
Accords that they signed, there is little 
hope for peace in Southeast Asia. The 
only kind of peace that the Communists 
will bring to that part of the world is the 
peace of the slave labor camp, the prison, 
and the totalitarian society that they 
run on the mainland of China, in the 
Soviet Union, North Vietnam, North 
Korea, and numerous other dictatorships 
over the proletariat. 

While the Communists violate those 
portions of the Paris Agreement dealing 
with arms, fighting men, and territory, 
they also have stopped any pretense of 
abiding by the sections of the same agree- 
ments concerning American men miss- 
ing-in-action and killed-in-action in In- 
dochina. The North Vietnamese refuse to 
give any information that they had pre- 
viously pledged that they would. One of 
their latest refusals to search for MIA’s 
or provide information on those that they 
know about came in a Christmas Eve 
message. 

Silent are the voices of those Ameri- 
cans who were quick to come to the aid 
of the North Vietnamese aggressors. 
Medical aid is sent to North Vietnam but 
little is done to aid the families of 
MIA’s. 

Those men who have died or who are 
missing because of their service in the 
Armed Forces of our country deserve bet- 
ter. 

At this point I include in the Recorp 
an editorial, the “MIA Runaround” from 
the Mansfield, Ohio, News-Journal of 
January 4, 1975: 

MIA RUNAROUND 

FEW diplomatic efforts are as frustrating 
as the one involving some indication of the 
fate of the 1,300 missing American service- 
men in Vietnam. Not only do the communists 
refuse to honor the cease-fire agreement they 
signed, which specified assistance in the 
search, but they constantly erect new con- 
ditions before they will cooperate. 

The latest exchange between American and 
Viet Cong representatives was no better. In 
an effort to gain information on at least some 
of the men, the U.S. Embassy in Saigon 
handed the Viet Cong a list of 87 Americans 
it has reason to believe are known to them. 

Within days the Viet Cong answer was re- 
layed. Nothing doing, until their conditions 
were met, said the communist representa- 
tives. Those conditions included cessation of 
all military assistance to Saigon, help in the 
overthrow of President Nguyen Van Thieu 
and fulfiliment of all terms of the ceasefire 
agreement, including the ceasefire itself, 

Since the United States no longer is a com- 
batant it has little direct influence over 
ceasefire violations—and none at all over 
those chargeable to the Viet Cong, The first 
two “conditions” are not only totally un- 
realistic, but they have nothing to do with 
the earlier agreement signed by the Viet 
Cong. 
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STATUS OF THE ARMY 


HON. DONALD J. MITCHELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was impressed by some in- 
formation on the status of the army 
I heard recently from Howard “Bo” Cal- 
laway, Secretary of the Army, which 
speaks well for the current management 
of that service. 

The Army has made vigorous efforts 
to field a more effective combat force, 
reduce operating costs, and eliminate 
marginally useful elements at all levels. 
It has eliminated seven major manage- 
ment headquarters since the start of 
1973, and has slashed the size of the 
Army staff in the Pentagon by 25 per- 
cent. A cutback in support activities has 
been made at virtually every installa- 
tion. The resources freed by these ef- 
forts are being reforged into new fight- 
ing units and other combat elements 
which will improve our conventional de- 
fense. 

The quantity and quality of new 
volunteers is likewise on the upswing. 
The Army recruited a total of 219,000 
soldiers during 1974, a number exceed- 
ing the total population of Syracuse, 
N.Y. I consider this accomplishment, a 
33-percent increase over a successful 
year in 1973, to be not only significant, 
but amazing. 

Improved quantity has permitted com- 
parable improvements to be made in 
manpower quality. The Army has im- 
posed higher preenlistment standards 
and reduced the number of enlistees ac- 
cepted from the lower mental categories. 
Currently, 74.5 percent of the enlisted 
force are high school graduates. Fig- 
ures I saw this morning indicate that by 
the end of fiscal year 1976, 10 percent 
of our enlisted soldiers will have college 
experience and 80 percent will be high 
school graduates. 

A third important trend which Secre- 
tary Callaway brought to my attention 
is the awareness of minority groups of 
the opportunities offered to all individ- 
uals in the Army. They recognize that 
no segment of our society has done more 
to provide equal opportunity for its peo- 
ple. Women, for example, have seen that 
over 90 percent of all jobs in the Army 
are open to them, including aviation po- 
sitions. During 1974, the Army recruited 
over 15,000 woman, 1,000 more than its 
objective, and plans call for over 50,000 
women in the Active Army by mid-1979. 

Great strides have likewise been made 
to provide equal opportunity for peo- 
ple from minority ethnic backgrounds. 
For example, last year the Army had 12 
black officers with star rank, two of 
whom commanded combat divisions. At 
the present time, black general officers 
represent 2.5 percent of all general of- 
ficers—an increase from 0.2 in 1970. 
Among the Army’s senior enlisted ranks, 
11 percent of the sergeants major are 
black, an increase from 7.7 percent in 
1972. 
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This kind of success has been achieved 
by a wholehearted commitment at the 
Army’s highest levels to insure every 
soldier is provided the opportunity to 
rise on his own merit and efforts. 

In summary, I would like to compli- 
ment Secretary Callaway on his for- 
ward-looking management and dynamic 
leadership. His efforts, and those of sen- 
ior commanders throughout the Army, 
have set a brilliant example of dedicated 
and effective public service. 


CONGRESSIONAL INACTIVITY 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it must 
be noted that the Democrats in both the 
House and Senate have failed to follow 
congressional reform procedures which 
call for the immediate functioning of 
congressional committees in this session 
of Congress. 

May I remind the Members that under 
the so-called reforms adopted by the 
House of Representatives, committee as- 
signments, including those of the newly 
elected Members, were to have been proc- 
essed in December, and Congress should 
have been ready on the 3d of January to 
actively address itsel to the major prob- 
lems facing the country. Instead, we find 
ourselves at the end of January with only 
one committee of the House fully opera- 
tional. The Democratic leadership must 
bear the responsibility for this full 
month of congressional inactivity. 

The bitter battles within Democratic 
ranks for committee chairmanships, sub- 
committee chairmanships and even com- 
mittee assignments has, in effect, 
paralyzed the House for a full month. 
The Senate Democratic leadership, pre- 
occupied with behind-the-scenes skir- 
mishes over investigative committee roles 
and personal power struggles, has ren- 
dered the Senate equally ineffective. 

Mr. Speaker, since I am not really say- 
ing anything original, I might add that 
the Democratic Congres. is fiddling while 
Rome burns. It has resorted to rhetoric 
but no action insofar as addressing the 
energy and economic questions. The 
country must have an overall, long-term 
energy and economic program, based on 
@ commonsense approach and not that 
of political rhetoric. Evidently too many 
congressional Democrats have inter- 
preted the election results of last No- 
vember 5 as a mandate to demagog 
rather than to make the hard and fast 
decisions through which we can provide 
for the economic progress, both domes- 
tic and international, that is called for 
in this period. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am basically 
optimistic insofar as our Nation’s eco- 
nomic future is concerned. We have the 
strongest, broadest based, most flexible 
economic structure in the world, and 
thus we are far better equipped to with- 
stand the present international and do- 
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mestic economic problems than any 
other country. There are enough en- 
couraging signs to show that the infla- 
tionary problems have been largely over- 
come and that present unemployment 
trends will effectively be reversed. By 
emphasizing the two-way flow of con- 
sumer goods in international trade, 
stimulating capital investment in energy 
sources within the United States, and 
by stimulating capital investment into 
steel, rail and other industries that need 
modernization, we can whip unemploy- 
ment, continue to improve our standard 
of living, achieve energy and raw mate- 
rial self-sufficiency and continue to be 
the world’s greatest economic power. 


LEE HAMILTON'S WASHINGTON 
REPORT ENTITLED “VICE PRESI- 
DENT ROCKEFELLER” 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

VICE PRESIDENT ROCKEFELLER 


On December 19, 1974 Nelson A. Rockefeller 
became the ist Vice President of the United 
States after the United States Congress, for 
the second time in a little more than a year, 
voted to confirm a Vice President selected by 
the President under the provisions of the 25th 
Amendment. For the first time in history the 
nation is being led by a President and a Vice 
President who have not been elected by the 
people. 

Under the 25th Amendment whenever 
there is a vacancy in the Office of the Vice 
President, the President nominates the Vice 
President who takes Office upon confirmation 
by a majority vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress. This Amendment makes clear that the 
President and the Congress are partners in 
the process and requires that the Congress, 
which stands in the place of the people in the 
selection process, exercise the most careful 
scrutiny in judging a nominee who could 
become President. 

The Congress gave Mr. Rockefeller solid, 
but not overwhelming, support. Most Mem- 
bers feel, as I do, that the President should 
have the right to choose an individual in 
whom he has trust and confidence, and with 
whom he can work harmoniously. The Presi- 
dent's choice should be confirmed in the 
absence of any information which would 
serve to disqualify the nominee. 

The Congress should not blindly or sub- 
serviently confirm whomever the President 
decides to nominate, but it should determine 
that the nominee is a person of integrity, 
ability, and experience who is dedicated to 
the welfare of his country. 

Without question, Mr. Rockefeller brings 
matchless experience, restless energy, a solid 
record of accomplishment, and demonstrated 
political capability to the Vice Presidency. 
I do not find myself in agreement with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s entire record and philosophy 
of government, and I was disturbed by sev- 
eral of his judgments, but, on baiance, I 
voted to confirm him because he is qualified 
to be Vice President and the President is 
entitled to have his choice in the Office un- 
less the evidence disqualifies his nominee. 
I was favorably impressed by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s conduct after President Ford nominated 
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him, He responded to intensive questioning 
and searching investigation by the Congress 
and seems even to have viewed it as a healthy 
experience. His wife’s illness only made this 
period more difficult for him. 

The opposition to Rockefeller was based 
in large measure upon the risks inherent in 
merging the extraordinary economic power 
of the Rockefeller personal and family for- 
tune with the political power of high office 
and the possibility of conflicts of interest 
that may arise from the exercise of political 
power and economic holdings that touch 
virtually every aspect of American economic 
life. In addition, Rockefeller’s judgment was 
questionable on several matters: his involve- 
ment in publication of a derogatory book on 
Arthur Goldberg, his political opponent in 
1970 for Governor of New York; his leader- 
ship in the Attica prison revolt; and his lack 
of sensitivity to legal and ethical questions 
involved in his substantial gifts and loans 
to public officials while he was Governor of 
New York. 

The expectation in Washington is that, 
unlike most Vice Presidents, Rockefeller will 
have a real impact on government and poli- 
tics despite the constraints of the Vice Presi- 
dency. The Office of the Vice President un- 
der Rockefeller is not expected to be insignif- 
icant. President Ford picked him solely for 
his usefulness to his Administration, not as 
an asset in an election campaign. At this 
junction in his Administration, the Presi- 
dent, with no electoral mandate behind him, 
needs reinforcement. President Ford has 
shown neither the vanity nor the insecurity 
that would make it difficult to give Mr. Rock- 
efeller real authority. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to remember that four of the last 
six Presidents were first Vice Presidents and 
the other two, Agnew and Humphrey, were 
the heirs apparent to the Presidency. 

Vice President Rockefeller’s relationship 
to President Ford will not be easy and will 
take a high order of personal diplomacy. He 
must maintain a low profile, and he must 
not act too forcefully or become a rival 
power center to the President. He must al- 
ways keep in mind that he works for the 
President and no one else. If he is to have 
any influence, it must be asserted through 
the President. Vice President Rockefeller 
must give up his habit of command and 
authority. He should start slowly, define 
carefully the lines of authority between him- 
self and the President, and he should draw 
heavily upon his brain trust as he deals with 
policy questions. 

For his part, President Ford must make 
full use of Rockefeller’s talents, without le>- 
ting him take over the government. I am 
encouraged by President Ford's apparent 
willingness to want his Vice President to 
play a major role in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. 


THOMAS HART BENTON 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the well- 
deserved tribute to Thomas Hart Benton 
of Kansas City. It appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 21, 1975: 

THomas Hart BENTON 

His friend Harry Truman called him “the 
best damn painter in America.” And if you 
put it that way—proud, plain and just a bit 
defiantly anti-intellectual—Thomas Hart 
Benton, who died the other day at 85 in Kan- 
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sas City, probably was the best damn painter 
around, He was, surely, if not the best painter 
in America, the best painter of it. Like most 
of the other painters of his generation, 
Thomas Hart Benton, had, to be sure, studied 
in Paris. He had dabbled in something called 
synchronism. He painted cubist pictures. But 
he had also shoveled coal during World War 
I for the U.S. Navy in Norfolk. During the 
Great Depression he hitch-hiked all across 
the country, playing his harmonica. And after 
that, in 1935, he quit teaching at New York’s 
Arts Student League (where one of his stu- 
dents was Jackson Pollack), quit what he 
called “all that radical intellectual talk” in 
New York, and went back closer to his roots, 
which were in Neosho, Mo. He taught at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

The art historians call him an American 
Regionalist because, like Grant Wood and 
John Steuart Curry, he painted America and 
American life, the way he saw it and wanted 
to see it. Mr. Benton’s people are folks, his 
landscapes are bursting with vivid color and 
he liked to paint larger-than-life—by murals. 
His murals seem to sing about America to 
the sound of drums and fife. They are by 
no means all academically pretty. He painted 
bawdy houses and saloons, for instance, and 
caricatured politicians in pictures on the 
walls of the Missouri House of Representa- 
tives. They almost ran him out of town for it. 
Nor was he fashionable with the critics. In 
official art circles his work went out of style 
with the WPA post office murals. But as 
President Truman said, he was a damn good 
painter—and we would not be surprised if 
before long his work became fashionable 
again. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1975 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, January 
22 marked the 57th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian nation, 
an independence destroyed at the hand 
of Soviet conquest. It is an occasion on 
which all free people of the world must 
reaffirm their commitment to the 48 mil- 
lion people who remain under Soviet 
domination. 

Many Members of Congress have 
joined me in rededicating ourselves to 
the quest for Ukrainian freedom and our 
words will serve as an inspiration to the 
valiant people of Ukraine. Our message 
is strong because our convictions «are 
shared by the American people. 

By proclamation of Mayor Thomas 
Ryan, the city of Rochester,- N.Y., 
designated January 22 as Ukrainiar. In- 
dependence Day and the Ukrainian flag 
flew outside city hall with the flag of the 
United States as it has on that date for 
more than 20 years. A moving ceremony 
was held in the city council chambers 
where special tribute was paid to the 
men and women who have been im- 
prisoned for “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda,” but who are actually striv- 
ing to maintain their Ukrainian national 
identity and the Ukrainian national con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to share with my 
colleagues the remarks prepared in con- 
junction with this ceremony by Mr. Wil- 
liam Andrushin, president of the Roch- 
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ester branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America: 

January 22, 1975 marks the 57th anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of Ukraine’s In- 
dependence which took place in Kiev on 
January 22, 1918. By this act, a Ukrainian 
independent state was officially established 
on all the ethnographical Ukrainian terri- 
tories. 

The young Ukrainian democratic republic 
was short-lived as Communist Russia at- 
tacked it almost immediately, despite the 
fact that the new Soviet Russian govern- 
ment had officially recognized Ukraine as an 
independent and sovereign state. The same 
recognition to Ukraine was granted by the 
Central powers, and a number of the coun- 
tries of the Entente, including Great Britain 
and France. 

After almost four years of continuous in- 
vasions and fighting, Ukraine, alone and un- 
aided, succumbed to the numerically super- 
ior military forces of Communist Russia, 
which eventually destroyed the Ukrainian 
puppet government in Ukraine known as the 
“Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic”, and 
incorporated it in 1922 into the “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics” (USSR). 

The whole history of Soviet Russian- 
dominated Ukraine is a ghastly record in 
inhumanity, outright persecution and geno- 
cide, Russification and violation of human 
rights. Under Stalin, Ukraine was marked 
for physical extinction; under Khrushchev, 
and now under Brezhnev-Kosygin outright 
terror has been replaced by the subtle proc- 
ess of destroying the Ukrainian national 
consciousness and identity through Russi- 
fication, mass arrests and illegal trials and 
by other oppressive methods. 

In the course of its rule over captive 
Ukraine, Communist Russia destroyed mil- 
lions of Ukrainians through man-made 
famines, and forced deportations; it abol- 
ished the Ukrainian Autocephalic Orthodox 
Church; it subordinated all aspects of 
Ukrainian life to the rigid control of Mos- 
cow, including Ukrainian economy, educa- 
tion, the press, the arts and literature, trade 
unions, and so forth. 

From 1970 to the present the Soviet secret 
police, the KGB, has arrested over 560 Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals, all of whom were tried in 
camera and sentenced to severe terms in jails 
and concentration camps, or incarcerated in 
“psychiatric wards” for an indefinite period. 
These men and women, born mostly in the 
1930's, are writers, literary critics, poets, pro- 
fessors, artists, journalists, teachers, academi- 
cians, students, film directors, research per- 
sonnel, army officers, and others. 

These young Ukrainian men and women 
have been formally sentenced and are being 
punished for participating in “anti-Soviet 
propaganda and agitation”, that is, for criti- 
cizing the police terror, the Russification of 
Ukraine and the violation of human rights 
as defined in the U.S. Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the Soviet constitution. 
They are branded as outlaws because of their 
protests against suppression of their national, 
religious and cultural freedoms and tradi- 
tions. 

Valentyn Moroz, 38 year old Ukrainian his- 
torian, and Leonid Plyusch, 34 year old 
Ukrainian mathematician and cybernetics 
specialist, are reported to be suffering torture 
and being driven to literal insanity. 

Valentyn Moroz went on a hunger strike for 
over 100 days at which time he was trans- 
ferred to another Soviet penal institution. 

Prof. Andrei D. Sakharov, outstanding Rus- 
sian physicist, in his appeal from Moscow, 
disclosed that “Leonid Plyusch is near death: 
in the Dnipropetrovsk “Psychiatric Ward” 
and that the unregulated administration of 
large doses of haloperidol has caused a sharp 
deterioration of his health. 

Other well known Ukrainian intellectuals 
who have been imprisoned are Ivan Dzyuba, 
a literary critic, and Vyacheslav Chornovil, 
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the author of “The Chornovil Papers”, one of 
the most important documents on the abuse 
of authority to come out of the Soviet Union. 

The fact is that today Ukraine, with its 
48,000,000 people, is more than ever a colony 
of Communist Russia; it is a land of in- 
human persecution and economic exploita- 
tion. 


ABORTION ON TRIAL 


HON. LEO J. RYAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years now the entire matter relating to 
the state’s involvement in matters re- 
garding the question of life and the tak- 
ing of life have been a source of con- 
tinuous controversy for the American 
people and for most lawmaking bodies 
within the United States. The subject is 
broad in its spectrum and involves the 
question of capital punishment, the 
question of euthanasia as it relates to 
people with terminal illness, and the en- 
tire matter of state approval of abor- 
tions for pregnant women. 

Last year I indicated that I was very 
much opposed to the Hogan constitu- 
tional amendment which would have 
nullified the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on abortion. However, I pointed 
out that I was not in favor of an unlim- 
ited access to abortion for any woman 
upon her own demand. The reason for 
this is because I believe that life occurs 
at conception and abortion, therefore, is 
the taking of life. 

This decision does not mean that I do 
not believe that the state may prescribe 
conditions under which a woman may 
receive an abortion legaily. In fact, I be- 
lieve very strongly that each State 
should involve itself in such a matter. 

I have also counseled those who were 
against abortion and against the pres- 
ent Supreme Court decision to take the 
more logical course through the courts, 
because of the massive inconsistency 
within the Supreme Court decision. 

The weakness in that decision, of 
course, has to do with the present futile 
attempt by both doctors and lawyers to 
decide when “life” begins in the womb, 
if they say it does not begin at concep- 
tion. Does life begin at 20 weeks? Or 24 
weeks? Or 16 weeks? More importantly, 
who will determine at what hour of what 
day the time elapses when a woman’s 
pregnancy goes from a nonvital condi- 
tion to a vital condition? Such a deci- 
sion is obviously most important. 

Does the doctor today give a pregnant 
woman a minor medical treatment whose 
only result is loss of the fetus, when the 
same treatment on the following day 
may result in that doctor’s conviction 
for murder and in his confinement to 
prison for years? 

The following recent case in Boston is 
one which I commend to the attention 
of all those interested in this question. 
I have predicted for some years now that 
a case would reach the Supreme Court 
in which the Supreme Court Justices 
would have to attempt to play doctor 
and to write some legal definition if they 
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are to follow the logic of their previous 
abortion decision. 

I hope that a case such as this will 
cause the Supreme Court to reconsider 
the futility of its present position and 
begin to recognize that the question is 
much more complicated and yet much 
more simple. 

Life occurs at conception. However, 
the State can and does insist upon the 
right to take life under certain condi- 
tions. There is no reason why abortion 
could not be included among those 
conditions: 
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Dr. Kenneth C. Edelin grew up in a black 
neighborhood in Washington, D.C., graduated 
from Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 
and became chief resident in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Boston City Hospital. He was 
an outspoken advocate of liberalized abortion 
laws and, in company with another phy- 
sician, was responsible for all the abortions 
performed at the hospital—most of them 
involving women from Boston’s impoverished 
Roxbury and South End. Last week, in a case 
laden with political overtones and difficult 
medical questions, Edelin was on trial for 
manslaughter in connection with an abor- 
tion he had performed. 

Since Edelin’s indictment last spring 
(Newsweek, June 24, 1974), the case has 
gained national attention from both sides of 
the abortion issue. For one thing, it involves 
some crucial questions left unanswered by 
the U.S. Supreme Court's historic 1973 ruling 
overturning restrictive state abortion laws. 
Among them: When does a fetus become a 
person? Is a fetus entitled to the full protec- 
tion of the law? And what are a doctor's re- 
sponsibilities toward saving the life of an 
aborted fetus? 

The case involves an abortion Edelin per- 
formed Oct. 3, 1973, on a 17-year-old black 
girl who is estimated to have been anywhere 
from 20 to 28 weeks pregnant. As is common 
in “late” abortions, Edelin first tried to in- 
duce abortion by injecting a salt solution 
into the uterus to destroy the fetus, but this 
technique failed. He then performed a hys- 
terotomy. This is a surgical procedure 
similar to a Caesarean-section delivery; first 
a small incision is made in the mother's 
abdomen and uterus, then the placenta is 
separated from the uterine lining and the 
fetus is removed. 

UPSHOT 


The matter might have ended in the 
delivery room had not investigators from 
the Boston district attorney's office acci- 
dentally discovered the fetus Edelin had 
removed. As it turned out, the investigators 
were in the hospital in the first place at the 
behest of anti-abortionists who had asked 
for an inquiry into a fetal-research project. 
The upshot of the investigators work was that 
four BCH doctors working on the fetal- 
research project were indicted under a 19th- 
century grave-robbery statute (they are still 
awaiting trial), and Edelin was charged with 
manslaughter for having allegedly killed a 
“well-nourished black male fetus.” 

According to the opening statement by as- 
sistant district attorney Newman A. Flana- 
gan, the fetus in question was 24 to 28 weeks 
old, weighed 114 pounds- and could have sur- 
vived outside the mother’s womb. Flanagan 
charged that Edelin “watched the clock” for 
at least three to five minutes before remov- 
ing the fetus, thus depriving it of oxygen 
and causing its death. Edelin's attorney, Wil- 
liam P. Homans Jr., contended that the fetus 
was younger than 24 weeks and, therefore, 
not viable outside the mother’s body. (In its 
1973 decision, the Supreme Court noted that 
most experts place viability at 28 weeks, but 
added that a fetus may survive delivery at 
24 weeks.) The fetus Edelin delivered, Ho- 
mans insisted, was never a legal human being, 
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and thus could not have been the victim of 
manslaughter. 

Flanagan has consistently and heatedly de- 
nied that politics, religion or race played any 
part in the Edelin prosecution. But the fact 
remains that legal action against physicians 
is a major new strategy invoked by anti- 
abortion forces all across the country. Last 
year, doctors in Pittsburgh and in St. Paul, 
Minn., were accused of having aborted living 
fetuses, but in both cases no indictments 
were handed up. In New York, anti-abortion- 
ists obtained a temporary injunction to delay 
an abortion on a woman 26 weeks pregnant, 
who threatened suicide when she learned her 
baby might be defective. But by the time the 
order was delivered, the procedure had been 
performed. 

In the Edelin trial, prosecutor Flana- 
gan ran into unexpected trouble with some 
of his own witnesses. An operating-room 
technician who had earlier told the grand 
jury that she was present during the abor- 
tion testified that she had actually been as- 
sisting at another operation at the time. A 
Boston University medical student who had 
examined the mother and had entered on the 
record that she was 24 weeks pregnant told 
the court that he now had no recollection of 
the case, had worked only three days on ob- 
stetric service at the time of the abortion and 
had little experience in examining pregnant 
women, Finally, Dr. Hugh R. Holtrop, who 
had been chief of the outpatient OB clinic 
and was the first to examine the mother in 
the case, placed the age of the fetus at not 
more than 23 and possibly as few as eighteen 
weeks. 

But the prosecutor won a round late in 
the week, when a doctor who had been pres- 
ent at the abortion testified. Dr. Enrique 
Gimenez-Jimeno said that he was sure the 
fetus was 24 weeks old. Moreover, he said, 
Edelin had delayed a full three minutes 
before removing the fetus. The trial is ex- 
pected to take at least a month, while medi- 
cal experts are called by both sides to dis- 
cuss details of fetal life and abortion tech- 
nique. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING DAY 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
joined over 90 other. Members of the 
House in supporting legislation which 
would make the birthday of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King, January 15, 2 legal 
national holiday with the same status as 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. 

In this regard, I was very pleased that, 
as one of her first acts, Governor Ella 
Grasso proclaimed January 13 to be 
Martin Luther King Day in my State of 
Connecticut. In order that we rededicate 
ourselves to those ideals of equality and 
justice for which he fought, I think it is 
proper that we officially commemorate 
the birthday of this great human rights 
leader. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert into the Recorp the text of Gov- 
ernor Grasso’s proclamation. Thank you. 

PROCLAMATION 


Martin Luther King once said: “Even 
though we face the difficulties of today and 
tomorrow; I still have a dream. I have a 
dream that one day this nation will rise up 
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and live out the true meaning of its creed; 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident that 
all men are created equal.’”’ 

Inspired by this dream of equality, Martin 
Luther King worked long and hard to make 
it a reality. This great leader would have 
been 46-years-old on January 15th, and I am 
sure that if his life had not been cut short, 
he would be continuing his work, his 
struggle to insure that the promises of 
democracy are realized. 

A determined and eloquent leader, a 
man who fought tirelessly for justice with- 
out violence, Dr. King is remembered today 
for the spirit of black consciousness hé 
helped raise and for the crusade he cham- 
pioned. 

He is remembered with endearing respect 
and gratitude by all the peoples of this 
nation and the world. Dr. King is remem- 
bered for all he accomplished. 

The General Assembly has directed, and 
wisely so, that a day be reserved in Con- 
necticut to honor this distinguished Amer- 
ican. I do, therefore, in accordance with the 
Statutes of the State of Connecticut, pro- 
claim Monday, January 13, 1975 to be Mar- 
tin Luther King Day. 

I strongly urge that the flag be displayed 
on homes and public buildings throughout 
the state to mark this occasion. 

I also hope that commemorative cere- 
monies will be held in all our communities 
to revere the noble accomplishments of this 
great man. I also urge that attention be 
devoted in the schocls to Dr. King’s record 
of achievement for all the people of this 
nation. 


SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING—ON 
BIRTH CONTROL AND ABCRTION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Senator Ernest Gruening was a foun- 
der of the American Birth Control 
League and a long time supporter of 
reproductive freedom and individual 
choice. I believe he would have been 
pleased to have his words which oppose 
efforts to overturn the Supreme Court 
decisions on the right to privacy and 
abortion entered in the Rrcorp at this 
truly appropriate time. Thus, in memory 
of this man who was so dedicated in his 
fight for human rights and because his 
words should be reread by us all, I should 
like to submit Senator Griening’s testi- 
mony before the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Subcommittee on March 6, 1974 
on abortion for the RECORD: 

TESTIMONY OF Hon. ERNEST GRUENING 

As a long time supporter of birth control— 
the term coined by that great American wom- 
an, Margaret Sanger, half a century ago—I 
have approached the matter of abortion with 
considerable caution. When I was conduct- 
ing hearings on birth control as a member of 
the Government Operations Committee, I 
purposely never brought up the subject of 
abortion because I realized that it was a 
highly emotional issue and that it would de- 
tract from the growing sympathy of support 
for what seemed to be an essential change in 
our attitude toward birth control. 

I felt then, as I do now, that if birth con- 
trol were widely practiced and intelligently 
applied, the number of abortions would be 
substantially diminished and that we should 
continue to work in that direction. 

However, it is inevitable that there will 
still be many involuntary or undesired 
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pregnancies, and the issue of what to do 
then must be squarely faced. I realize and 
fully appreciate that there is something dis- 
tasteful in abortion—the killing of nascent 
human life. But the fact is that abortion will 
take place in the case of a mother who al- 
ready has more or as many children as the 
family can support, and in such cases there 
is a crucial and tragic dilemma which con- 
fronts those involved. 

If we grant that abortions will take place, 
I submit that it is infinitely better to have 
it done legally and by a reputable physician 
rather than as it was done in the past before 
legislation sanctioning it was enacted or be- 
fore the Supreme Court validated legal abor- 
tion in 1973. As a consequence many mothers 
have died since they were forced to seek out 
some quack, who used neither sterile instru- 
ments nor proper medical techniques, and 
thus created the great tragedy of a mother- 
less family often with many small children. 
So it seems to me that we must first think 
of saving life, that we must respect the right 
to privacy of every woman. We must also see 
to it that the Supreme Court decision and 
legal abortion be upheld and that efforts to 
repeal this progressive legislation be de- 
feated. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURE'S EMER- 
GENCY DISASTER RELIEF LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation which would 
amend subtitle C of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act to 
make the terms of the Department of 
Agriculture’s emergency disaster relief 
loan program more responsive to the real 
needs of disaster victims. 

Two weeks ago a blizzard tore through 
a large section of the Midwest. The im- 
pact of the storm was devastating. Heavy 
snow and high winds took a huge toll in 
human and animal lives, damaged prop- 
erty, and left much of this region stag- 
gering under the blow. 

Shortly after this storm had passed, I 
returned to my district to assess the ex- 
tent of the damage. This visit left no 
doubt in my mind about the need for 
Federal participation in the restoration 
effort. In Iowa alone the storm cost the 
lives of nearly 20,000 head of cattle and 
20,000 head of hogs, untold lost sheep 
and poultry as well as thousands and 
thousands of dollars in damage to farm 
buildings and confinement feeding sheds. 
As great as these losses are, the greatest 
loss in real dollars to the farmers was the 
poundage loss, called shrinkage, in the 
livestock that is still alive. It will be dif- 
ficult to get an accurate assessment of 
this loss for several months to come. And, 
I understand that eastern South Dakota 
and southwestern Minnesota experienced 
similar losses. 

During my trip to Iowa, it soon became 
apparent to me that the provisions of 
our current emergency loan program are 
not adequate to meet the needs of this 
disaster’s victims and that some changes 
in existing law are necessary to insure 
that meaningful, responsible, and timely 
relief will be available to the victims of 
this and other similar natural disasters, 
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Thus, after speaking at length with in- 
dividual disaster victims, with State and 
local officials involved in the disaster re- 
lief effort, and with officials from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including Sec- 
retary Butz, I have drafted legislation 
which I feel constitutes a responsible and 
necessary response to this problem. 

This legislation does not make any 
radical changes in the structure of ex- 
isting disaster relief statutes. It simply 
brings the emergency loan program more 
in line with the realities of a disaster 
situation. Loans authorized under the 
current program are for 7 years and 
carry a 5-percent rate of interest. My 
bill would extend the loan repayment 
period to 20 years, where such an exten- 
sion is needed, and would lower the in- 
terest rate to 3 percent. 

I believe that these changes are nec- 
essary and fair. I am convinced that 
the vast majority of farmers and ranch- 
ers hit by natural disasters do not want 
a giveaway program. The many Iowans 
with whom I have spoken in the past 2 
weeks are not asking for any forgiveness 
provision. They are not calling for un- 
reasonably low interest rates. All they 
want is some realistic help so that they 
can recover from this unexpected natural 
disaster and remain in operation. They 
want and need long-term financing at a 
reasonable rate of interest to help them 
get back on their feet. My bill will give 
them, and others like them, this oppor- 
tunity. 

Furthermore, in discussing this prob- 
lem with USDA officials, I was disturbed 
to learn that the processing of loan ap- 
plications submitted as a result of recent 
disaster declarations throughout the 
country has often been slowed by the 
scarcity of certain administrative 
moneys. In fact, IT understand that in 
some areas of the country travel expense 
money for Farmers Home Administration 
field personnel has been exhausted so 
that the appraisal work on loan appli- 
cations has been delayed for a period of 
several months. This is inexcusable. The 
time element is a crucial factor in a dis- 
aster loan program. To tell a farmer 
reeling from the blow of a natural dis- 
aster and threatened with financial ex- 
tinction that he must wait 4 to 6 
months for his loan application to be 
processed is absurd. In many cases, it 
may prove fatal to his operation. 

To alleviate this problem, I have in- 
cluded a provision in my bill that would 
authorize the appropriation of a sum 
not to exceed $1,000,000 to employ addi- 
tional personnel during the remainder 
of the fiscal year for the purpose of ex- 
pediting emergency assistance under 
subtitle C of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act. There is no ex- 
cuse for denying deserving farmers and 
ranchers who suffer serious losses as a 
result of a natural disaster timely as- 
sistance because of the lack of the ad- 
ministrative funds necessary to process 
their loan applications. 

Once again, let me emphasize that I 
firmly believe that the legislation I have 
introduced today is necessary and re- 
sponsible. The farmers and ranchers of 
America are a strong and independent 
breed. They have contributed much to 
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their Nation and its economy. After suf- 
fering the impact of a natural disaster, 
they do not want a handout, only an hon- 
est chance to get back on their feet. No 
one benefits from driving hard-working 
individuals like this out of business. My 
legislation represents a reasonable at- 
tempt to allow them to survive and con- 
tinue to contribute to the growth of our 
country. I hope that the Congress will 
recognize the importance of the prompt 
enactment of this bill into law. 

The text of the bill is attached: 

H.R. 2127 
A bill to amend Subtitle C of the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act to 
reduce the rate of interest on emergency 
loans made under such subtitle and to au- 
thorize additional funds for the current fis- 
cal year to expedite the processing of emer- 
gency loans to farmers and ranchers who 
suffered losses as a result of the recent bliz- 
zard in the midwestern part of the United 

States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
324 of the Consolidated Farm and Rural De- 
velopment Act (7. U.S.C. 1964) is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 324. The Secretary shall make loans 
under this subtitle at (1) a rate of interest 
not in excess of 3 per centum per annum re- 
payable in 20 years or over such longer peri- 
ods as loans for similar purposes are made 
under subtitle I of this Act, and (2) upon 
the full personal liability of the borrower 
and upon such security as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 2. In order to expedite emergency as- 
sistance under subtitle C of the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act to farmers 
and ranchers who suffered serious losses as a 
result of the severe blizzard which occurred 
in the midwestern part of the United States 
in January 1975, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a sum not to exceed $1,000,000 to 
employ additional needed personnel during 
the remainder of fiscal year 1975. 


SCOUTING IN THE SEVENTIES 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, 1975 will 
mark the 65th anniversary of Scout- 
ing in our country and I consider it one of 
my finer privileges to publicly salute this 
outstanding group of Americans during 
February, their anniversary month. 

The Boy Scouts of America offer to to- 
day’s young man the same hope and di- 
rection it offered the young man of yes- 
terday. The program was established for 
the express purpose of providing boys and 
young adults an effective educational 
program; a program that would build in 
them the qualities of good character, that 
would instill in them the responsibilities 
of citizenship, and one that would de- 
velop in them their personal fitness. 

Since its inception the mission of 
Scouting has been to help young America 
on its road to adulthood, and while 
Scouting in the seventies is far different 
from Scouting in 1910, its basic premise 
is unchanged. To accomplish its purpose 
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the program has adapted itself to the 
needs of each succeeding generation of 
Scouts. 

Scouting today is a vital, contemporary 
movement. It addresses to current issues; 
issues such as drug abuse, conservation, 
and employment. Project SOAR is but 
one example. SOAR, save our American 
resources, has as its emphasis the areas 
of education, action, and aid. Primarily 
an ecology program it gives Scouts a val- 
uable insight into our environmental and 
energy problems. Operation Reach is 
Scouting’s positive approach to drug pre- 
vention. Medical authorities, peer groups, 
and parents are brought together in a 
common effort and in an atmosphere 
that encourages trust between genera- 
tions. 

Scouting’s long-range program, Boy- 
power, was inaugurated in 1969 and seeks 
to involve a representative one-third of 
our American boys in Scouting. Boy- 
power wants to reach every Scout-age 
boy, from every segment of our society 
and, through the Scouting program, give 
them confidence to meet the demands of 
the future and the skill to become its 
leaders. 

Already 412 million boys are enrolled 
in Scouting; 14% million adults are in- 
volved in the program. It is difficult for 
me, however, to think of Scouts in terms 
of statistics. In Kentucky, and I speak 
especially of the Second Congression. ! 
District, Scouting is people. It is the cub 
pack next door, the Scout troop at the 
school, the Explorer Post that meets at 
the civic center. The leaders are our 
friends and neighbors. The sponsors are 
our local organizations and businesses. 
To those of us who were Scouts, Scouting 
remains a very personal experience. 

I congratulate the Boy Scouts of 
America on the scope, the vitality, and 
the accomplishments of their program. 
Today’s Scouts have set for themselves 
an even more challenging course—one 
that will better their future, and ours. 
I am privileged to pay them my respect 
and wish for them continued success. 


“FEELING GOOD” TELEVISION 
SERIES PERFORMS IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 20, an important new TV, 
series premiered on 250 public broad- 
casting stations throughout the country. 
The series, “Feeling Good,” is a public 
interest effort on health care for adults, 
and it is being sponsored by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, the Exxon 
von and the Aetna Life and Casualty 

o. 

The emphasis of the series is on pre- 
vention and on education people, especi- 
ally the young, that they have more con- 
trol over the state of their health than 
they think they do. Various programs 
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will focus on such health care topics as 

alcohol abuse, hypertension, the health 

care delivery system, child care, and 
mental health. 

“Feeling Good’ is an energetic attempt 
to bring the basic facts about the pre- 
vention of illness and the maintenance 
of good health to the American people. 
In this respect “Feeling Good” performs 
a function that should have been filled 
by the medical community, but which, 
unfortunately, they abdicated long ago. 

The producers of “Feeling Good” 
should be commended not only for the 
production of the series itself, but for 
their tremendous efforts to disseminate 
information about the series to the pub- 
lic. An extensive outreach project has 
involved several medical associations and 
several State welfare organizations in 
spreading information about “Feeling 
Good” to their constituents. 

In addition the series’ own Community 
Education Services Division operates 
seven regional offices staffed with people 
trained in outreach work with the rural 
and urban poor. Their-job is to bring 
“Feeling Good” to the attention of those 
who might benefit the most from it. 

“Feeling Good” is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the American people. Hope- 
fully, in the future more television ef- 
forts of the caliber of “Feeling Good” will 
evolve. It is important that television 
become more actively involved in pro- 
ducing programs in that sphere of in- 
terest to which “Feeling Good” addresses 
itself: the public health. 

I respectfully submit the following 
two informational releases describing the 
purpose of the series for the information 
of my colleagues: 

“PEELING Goop” DEBUTS NOVEMBER 20 As 
CTW’s Mayor New PusLIiC TV SHOW ON 
HEALTH CARE FOR ADULTS 
“Feeling Good,” CTW’s new prime-time 

series on health care for adults, will premiere 

on the 250 stations of the Public Broadcast- 

ing Service Wednesday night, November 20 

(8 p.m. EST, 7 CST). 

The experimental series—26 hour-long 
shows to be broadcast each week for a full 
year—has been characterized as television’s 
most ambitious attempt to both inform peo- 
ple and motivate them toward healthier 
living. 

It is the first program to be created for 
adults by CTW, pioneers of such successful 
TV productions as “Sesame Street” and “The 
Electric Company.” 

Feeling Good will employ a variety-maga- 
zine format using animation, song, dance, 
comedy and documentaries to treat 11 prior- 
ity health topics: alcohol abuse, cancer, child 
care, exercise, dental care, the health care 
delivery system, heart disease, hypertension, 
mental health, nutrition and prenatal care. 

Each topic will be treated several times 
during the series’ first year. 

Several informational and behavioral goals 
have been developed for each topic. The aim 
is to inform people about the symptoms 
and methods of avoiding various health 
problems and to motivate them to take some 
actions in preventing their occurrence or to 
decrease their danger, 

The underlying philosophy of Feeling Good 
is that people have more control over their 
health than they realize. The show will point 
out some of the fundamentals of good health 
and then will pinpoint how people’s actions 
play an important role in the kind of health 
they enjoy. 

Primary target audience for the series is 
young parents who play major roles in in- 
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fluencing the health of their immediate fam- 
ilies. Of particular concern to the producers 
are the health problems of low-income fam- 
ilies. 

Major underwriters are the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, the Robert Wood John- 
son Foundation, Exxon Corporation and the 
Aetna Life and Casualty Co. 

A TALENTED CAST 


The series will use a resident company of 
six performers who congregate at “Mac’s 
Place”—a variety store in a shopping center. 
The characters include Mac, the owner; a 
resident at a nearby hospital and his wife, an 
exercise instructor; an elderly woman who 
frequently visits Mac’s; a young waitress 
raising her nine-year-old child alone; and 
the middle-aged owner of a sporting goods 
store. 

CTW auditioned 200 actors for the roles, 
finally settling on a cast that is rich in 
Broadway, TV and motion picture experience. 
Featured players are Rex Everhart (who 
played Ben Franklin in “1776"), Joe Morton 
(currently starring in “Raisin”), Marjorie 
Barnes (from “‘Hair”), Ethel Shutta (a vet- 
eran radio performer last seen on Broadway 
in ‘“Follies’), Priscilla Lopez (fresh from 
“Pippin”), and Ben Slack (most recently seen 
in “Serpico’”’). 

In addition to the regular cast, Bill Cosby 
will appear as a regular guest star and celeb- 
rities such as Pearl Bailey, Johnny Cash, B. 
B. King, Helen Reddy, and Bob and Ray will 
show up in cameo appearances. 

A TYPICAL SHOW 

One of the first shows in the series, for 
instance, will focus on prenatal care, nutri- 
tion and mental health. 

In the prenatal-care sequence Bill Cosby 
plays an about-to-be-born baby praising his 
mother for taking good care of him by eating 
properly, exercising, and not smoking. Helen 
Reddy follows with a song on the subject and 
some spoken advice for mothers-to-be. 

The nutrition sequence contains a satire 
on quick-food establishments. A skit has a 
family of four rushing out to supper at an 
eatery, the “Bun and Run" (decorated ap- 
propriatly enough, in an Olympic track 
meet motif). The skit focuses on the need for 
@ varied diet. 

The nutrition “cluster” ends with B. B, 
King (who is both chef and blues singer) 
instructing the viewer on the proper way to 
cook broccoli and singing a song during the 
two minutes it takes for the broccoli to 
steam. 

Mental health is handled in documentary 
fashion. A young blue-collar worker who has 
been under psychiatric care discusses how he 
has been helped by therapy—the goal is to 
reduce stigma associated with seeking such 
care. 

At “Mac's Place” the focus is on Mac’s fear 
of going for a medical checkup (his last one 
was eight years ago) and his great relief 
when he finally does go and is declared phys- 
ically fit, although a little overweight. 

TWO YEARS IN THE MAKING 


CTW’s staff began its investigation of the 
potential of the series in 1972 by interview- 
ing health experts from all parts of the coun- 
try to determine pressing health problems 
and to discover the extent to which TV might 
play a part in lessening them. Then came a 
series of nine seminars in 1973 which focused 
on certain crucial health topics, 

The experts agreed that TV has an im- 
mense untapped potential not only for pro- 
viding vital health information, but also for 
helping people to make use of this informa- 
tion in their daily lives. 

Much of the advice given CTW underscored 
the point that health education depends not 
merely on the transmission of information 
but also on motivating individuals to make 
use of the information in their dally lives. 

“Too many people,” says Dr. J. Robert 
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Buchanan, chairman of the series’ national 
advisory council, “regard good health as a 
birthright for which they have little or no 
continuing responsibility. Illness, on the 
other hand, is frequently denied, or if it’s 
acknowledged, the patient commonly hastens 
to transfer total responsibility for dealing 
with it to someone else, usually a physician. 
Moreover, there is a common failure to recog- 
nize the relationship between an individual's 
way of life and the kind of health he or she 
enjoys.” 

Many task force participants agreed that 
to “think preventive” might be the single 
most important notion that the Workshop's 
producers might promote. 

RESEARCH INPUT VITAL 

For that matter, personal economics alone 
could dictate the case for emphasizing pre- 
vention. As one health administrator con- 
cluded, “The only way this country can afford 
the rising cost of health care is through 
prevention.” 

The pattern of research feedback developed 
for Sesame Street and The Electric Com- 
pany has been tailored for Feeling Good by 
CTW’'s staff of specialists in social psychology 
and communications research. 

In an attempt to identify successful tech- 
niques and “influence strategies” and to ex- 
amine audience reactions to various types of 
material, the production and research staffs 
put together a body of sample program seg- 
ments on videotape last year, which was 
tested for appeal and credibility in four cities 
last fall. 

Similarly, a one-hour pilot show was tested 
among more than 2,000 target viewers 
throughout the U.S. to provide feedback to 
the producers. Research on the effectiveness 
of Feeling Good will include various testing 
of more than 5,000 people before, during and 
after the 26 weeks of the series. 

CTW plans an extensive national outreach 
project centered on local public television 
stations. This will involve cooperation with 
national health organizations and unions 
and with community level medical, health 
and education groups. 

A national promotion campaign, utilizing 
newspapers, magazines, radio and TV will be 
designed to increase awareness of the series 
and underscore its informational objectives. 

A major commercial network TV special 
will be broadcast shortly before the series’ 
premiere to reach potential audiences who 
might not otherwise be familiar with public 
television programming. 

Appearances at meetings and conventions 
of health, medical and scientific organiza- 
tions will extend notice of the series and the 
producers’ plans to professionals in health, 
education, communications and related 
fields. 

The Workshop’s Community Education 
Services Division (CES) which operates seven 
regional offices across the country staffed by 
specialists in outreach work with the urban 
and rural poor, will help draw attention to 
the programs and encourage community 
members to take advantage of the informa- 
tion and assistance they provide. 

Seminars, briefings and distribution of 
promotional and health information litera- 
ture are among activities planned for the 
health series. 

SERIES UNDERWRITERS 


Production of the first season’s programs 
of Feeling Good along with researcl and ex- 
tensive activity is budgeted at $6.5 million, 

Four underwriters have contributed the 
bulk of the funds raised to date for the se- 
ries: Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
Exxon Sorporation and the Aetna Life and 
Casualty Co. 

Other funding, most of which was ear- 
marked for the feasibility and development 
phases of the project, came from six foun- 
dations including: Edna McConnell Clark 
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Foundation, Commonweaith Fund, the John 
and Mary R. Markle and vanAmerigen Foun- 
dations, the Grant Foundation and Ittleson 
Family Foundation. 


OUTREACH: A NATIONWIDE EFFORT REINFORCES 
TV's “FEELING Goop” SERIES, SEEKING To 
INFORM AND MOTIVATE THE TARGET AUDIENCE 
An ongoing national utilization campaign 

to reach the target audience of “Feeling 

Good” and follow-up its informational and 

motivational themes will be an integral part 

of the new national TV experiment. 

The prime-time series, which debuts on 
the 250 stations of the Public Broadcasting 
Service on November 20, is the first adult 
program created by CTW, which has already 
been successful in drawing millions of new 
viewers to public television through “Sesame 
Street” and “The Electric Company.” 

CTW has also pioneered in developing 
unique follow-through projects to reinforce 
the educational messages of its shows. 

Building on this base, the Workshop is 
helping to create an extensive national 
audience-building and outreach project cen- 
tered on local public television stations. This 
involves cooperation with national health 
organizations and labor unions and with 
community-level medical, health and educa- 
tion groups. 

Many local television stations will follow- 
up the national series with projects focusing 
on information and treatment available in 
the community. 

A 30-minute commercial network TV spe- 
cial preview of the series will be aired in 
more than 100 cities the weekend of Noyem- 
ber 16. It ts designed to reach potential audi- 
ences who might not otherwise be familiar 
with public television programming and at- 
tract them to Feeling Good just before it 
premieres. 

PRINT MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


In addition, community health services di- 
rectories, published in conjunction with local 
public television stations, will be available 
in some cities both as a reminder of the show 
and as a ready reference to available neigh- 
borhood health services. 

A mailer for use in clinics, hospitals and 
schools summarizes key information on ma- 
jor health subjects covered in the series. 
Leaflets in both English and Spanish de- 
scribing the series are also available. 

The promotion staff has also prepared a 
113-page communications manual which is 
a catalogue of editorial, art promotion and 
advertising elements. This looseleaf book can 
be updated during the season. 

A monthly newsletter, the “Feeling Good 
Report," is available through CTW to medi- 
cal and health professionals, teachers and 
community leaders. This report is briefing 
them on the development and progress of the 
series, 


OTHER PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS 


A number of national organizations are 
cooperating in promoting the series and its 
informational and behavioral goals. The 
American Dental Association, for example, 
has plans to distribute free disclosing tablets 
which show the location of plaque on the 
teeth. This is in conjunction with the third 
show on December 4 in which a trial use of 
these tablets is encouraged. 

The National Health Council will serve as 
a clearinghouse for information. Viewers with 
questions will be encouraged through on air 
“referral spots” to write the council, which 
will direct the inquiries to the appropriate 
agency. 

In New York State, the Broome County 
Medical Society would like to do a follow-up 
program that focuses in-depth on health 
problems. Community meetings may also be 
scheduled to discuss particular health topics. 

Meanwhile, CTW health show staffers have 
been making appearances at meetings and 
conventions of health, medical and scientific 
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organizations to extend notice of the series 
and the producers’ plans to professionals in 
health, education, communications and re- 
lated fields. 

GRASSROOTS CTW ACTIVITIES 

The Workshop’s Community Education 
Services division (CES) operates seven re- 
gional offices across the country staffed by 
specialists in outreach work with the urban 
and rural poor. Their role is to draw atten- 
tion to the programs and to encourage com- 
munity members to take advantage of the 
information and assistance they provide. 

CES coordinators are conducting task force 
meetings around the country with health, 
education and community people. 

Several state and local organizations have 
indicated that they will help in publicizing 
the series. The Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, for example, plans to send out 
information on the series to some 700,000 em- 
ployees and welfare recipients in the state. 
CES is cooperating with the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Health in conducting an immuniza- 
tion program aimed at making parents more 
aware of the importance of getting their 
children immunized. The Michigan Council 
of Health and Mental Health is planning a 
mass mailing to health professionals, com- 
munity organizations and people involved in 
consumer education to acquaint them with 
the series and its content. 


CROATIAN COMMUNITY IN 
PITTSBURGH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pleasure that I 
insert in the Recor» the following article 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette com- 
menting on the development and life- 
styles of our Croatian community in 
Pittsburgh. 

We are very fortunate and very proud 
to have a number of ethnic groups in my 
congressional district of Pittsburgh. 
Among them are the Croatians who im- 
migrated to the United States during the 
latter part of the 19th century and early 
in the 20th century and settled largely in 
Pennsylvania. They have been a loyal 
and hard-working group who have con- 
tributed enormously to the community 
around them. Their determination to 
maintain their long heritage will enable 
future generations to share in their mag- 
nificent traditions. 

The courage and loyalty manifested 
by the Croatians and their desire to 
maintain their culture are discussed in 
detail in the following article which I 
herewith insert: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Dec, 24, 1974] 
THE CROATIANS: IN FOREFRONT OF ETHNIC 
HERITAGE EFFORT 
(By Clarke Thomas) 

For Pittsburgh Croatian families such as 
the Ed Sambol of Lawrenceville tonight's 
Croatian Christmas Eve service at St. Nicho- 
las Catholic Church in Millvale epitomizes 
their heritage. 

Sambol will conduct the music and six 
others in his family plus two of his sisters 
either will perform in the tamburitza band 
or sing in the choir. 

The historic church with its famed murals 
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by Maximilian Vanka and Joko Knezevich 
will be packed with parishioners and Croa- 
tian well-wishers from throughout the Pitts- 
burgh region. They will sing such familiar 
Croatian carols as “Djetesce Nam se Rodilo” 
(To Us a Child Is Born) and “Andjeosko 
Pjevan” (Angels’ Song) to the leadership of 
the tamburitza band and the choir. 

A procession of children will carry a doll 
representing the Infant Jesus to a crib in 
front to the sounds of the universal carol, 
“Tina Noc" (Silent Night). A formal an- 
nouncement in Croatian of the Birth of 
Christ will be made, followed by an official 
mass conducted by the Rev. Romildo Hrboka 
and the telling of the Nativity story, inter- 
spersed by Croatian hymns, 

For the hundreds present the occasion will 
represent many elements of their long herit- 
age stemming from the Balkans of what now 
is north central Yugoslavia: 

The tamburitza music which has grown to 
such a dominant place in the life of many 
ethnic groups in Pittsburgh. 

Their religious faith and the special his- 
toric dispensations from the Vatican to allow 
the Croatian language in services, because 
the Croatians were on the frontier for Chris- 
tendom against the Ottoman Turks. 

The family feasting beforehand (many 
families will have eaten sumptuously, in- 
cluding the traditional kolbassi and wine) 
and opening of presents. 

The service at St. Nicholas also represents 
this generation's reviving interest in that 
heritage. Only four years ago the church 
added the tamburitza band and the exten- 
Sive singing of Christmas carols to the tra- 
ditional service. 

Sambol, a violin teacher in the Pittsburgh 
public schools, explained: “We think such 
efforts are vital in preserving these beautiful 
hymns. You realize why when you see how 
much we've practiced since Thanksgiving, 
because we had to teach so many of our 
younger people and children to pronounce 
words unfamiliar to them.” 

Interestingly, Croatians are in the fore- 
front of the general ethnic heritage effort. 
Two of the major interethnic organizations 
in Pittsburgh are headed by Croatians, Wal- 
ter Kolar with the world-famed Tambur- 
itzans of Duquesne University, a music and 
dancing troupe; and Charles Cubelic with 
the Pittsburgh Folk Festival. 

Some Croatians trace this appreciation of 
heritages besides their own back to the land 
from which their ancestors immigrated to 
the United States in waves between 1880 
and 1920, and especially to Pennsylvania 
where as sturdy, hard workers they found 
jobs in the mines and the mills, 

Croatia was part of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire before World War I. Though Croatia 
had not been’ a separate nation since medi- 
eval times, it gleams in European history 
because its peoples, hills and valleys served 
as a barrier against the spread of the Otto- 
man Turks in the high tide of their con- 
quests after the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. 

Some Pittsburgh Croatians say that the 
influence on their homeland from Vienna 
and Budapest, from Venice and Italy across 
the Adriatic and, of course, by the nearness 
of the Turkish occupiers enriched its cul- 
ture and also made its people adept at work- 
ing with others, more quick to accept other 
traditions. 

But Croatia was a hard land under out- 
Siders, and it is no wonder so many of its 
sons came to the land of opportunity, to 
“pry up some of the gold from the golden 
streets," and return home. They came from 
three regions near the Croatian capital of 
Zagreb—the Prigorje (by the Mountains), 
the Zagorje (behind the mountains), and 
the Posavina (by the Sava river valley), 

In Pittsburgh they settled particularly on 
the Northside, with one of their communities 
Yaska, near the Heinz plant; and two of 
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their nationality churches there still exist— 
St. Nicholas on East Ohio and St. Nicholas 
in Millvale. The other three Croatian 
churches in this diocese are Holy Trinity in 
Ambridge, Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Rankin and Sacred Heart in Mc- 
Keesport. 

Elsewhere in the region they settled in 
Monaca, Aliquippa, Brownsville, Masontown, 
Johnstown and Cokesburg (where the cele- 
bration of St. George’s Day in April is a major 
event). 

The story of Pittsburgh's early Croatians 
centered on Yoarding houses because so many 
who came here were bachelors or men who 
had left their wives behind while in America 
for a few years to earn money. They gravi- 
tated to boarding houses run by Croatiin 
women, whether a housewife earning extra 
cash for the family, or a widow. 

Usually the home was quite circumspect, 
but a rich element of local Croatian history 
concerns Teta (Aunt) Jaga, a vibrant buxom 
redhead who ran a boarding house in Am- 
bridge. Reviled as a floozy by the upright 
elements of the community, she was beloved 
by others because of her organizing aility 
and her generosity in supporting charitable 
efforts. 

Soon, however, the norm was that of a 
tightly knit family that clung to its heritage 
as closely as any ethnic group. 

“Some parents would sacrifice anything 
to get their children in school,” recalls one 
Pittsburgh Croatian. “They were a ‘give-up’ 
generation, giving up everything for their 
children’s future. They were frugal and 
woudn't buy on credit. Tverdi glava (hard- 
headed). Hard-working and proud of it.” 

But Gabriel Zgainer, North Hills, who im- 
migrated there in 1912, recalls that many 
parents, unable to read or write themselves, 
were slack on the subject. “If we send the 
kid to school, okay; if not, okay,” was their 
attitude. 

Many Croatians made their own wine, 
from market grapes and slivovitz (plum 


brandy). “You'd have fruit flies around the 


house for weeks,” recalls Charles Cubelic. 
“It was a part of our culture right through 
Prohibition.” 

Many families made their own kobase 
(kolbassi) and sauerkraut. “We'd shred cab- 
bage and put it in a crock or wine barrel 
and then it would be time to stomp sauer- 
kraut,” Cubelic said. “I can remember doing 
that an hour one time and catching a cold.” 

Friday nights for a typical family would 
mean beans and sauerkraut and barley soup. 
Monday night the meal could be sauerkraut 
and beans. 

Sarma (meat pastries), roast chicken and 
roast lamb were for special meals. Baccala 
(boiled cod) was eaten on Christmas Eve. 
“It would smell up the whole house and it 
and the garlic would smell up the church 
afterward," one Pittsburgher recalls fondly. 

Anne Pappa, North Hills, said in Croatian 
families “the woman respects the husband's 
word; he has the last word.” 

However, among the Croatians the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife seems 
on a more level keel than in some Slavic 
groups. Helen Trouton in her work on peas- 
ant Yugoslavia said that in the areas under 
the Turks, the men met and plotted by 
themselves. In contrast, “Croat peasants 
meeting in their homes for discussions had 
to allow their women folk to know what 
was going on and to intervene occasionally.” 

Picnics were a major occasion (and still 
are part of Croatian life) because there 
young men and women had a chance to meet 
with romances often eventuating. 

The Croatians had singing societies 
(avoir), with an especially notable one in 
an old mansion on Canal Street, North side. 
Most of these have died out. 

The big new thing is the tamburitzan 
troupes. 
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According to Walter Kolar, the tam- 
buritza—a long-necked, plucked lute-like 
stringed instrument—played a nationalistic 
role in the mid-19th century when Croatians 
were resisting their Austro-Hungarian over- 
lords, They were so popular among the im- 
migrants here that some young men were 
accused of being tamburashi bums (similar 
to the ski bums of a later day). 

The popularity of the instrument has 
Spread far beyond the Croatians. It is the 
keystone of the entertainment of the Tam- 
buritzans of Duquesne, a music and dancing 
troupe with such professional polish it has 
been sent overseas on goodwill tours by the 
US. State Department. The “Tammies,” as 
they are nicknamed, now have been suc- 
cessful enough that Duquesne University has 
launched a new department, the Duquesne 
University Institute of Folk Arts, for which 
a $5 million drive has just been launched. 

The movement has been particularly pop- 
ular with teen-agers and young people, with 
Junior Tamburitzan clubs formed in many 
communities. It is said that now there are 
more tamburitzan orchestras in Western 
Pennsylvania than in all of Yugoslavia. Nick 
Trdina, who has a Croatian radio program, 
comments: “We're saving Yugoslavia’s 
heritage for them. Some time they'll want 
it again and be glad we kept it going.” 

The tamburitza therefore has had much to 
do with maintaining or reawakening ethnic 
pride. 

Trdina recalls, “When I was a kid, some 
people were ashamed of being Croatian. They 
would say they were Austrian, which, strictly 
speaking, they could since they had immi- 
grated from the Austrian empire. Some peo- 
ple changed their names, And you were called 
a Hunkie.” 

For contrast, Dan Shebetich, a music ma- 
jor at Pitt, shrugged, “I use Hunkie all the 
time, but not in a derogatory sense. I'm 
proud of it.” 

Back then it hurt. Most of the immigrants 
were of peasant stock, and rising up the eco- 
nomic ladder was difficult, 

Some of the first success stories were the 
tavern keepers. Cubelic, whose father oper- 
ated a tavern in Lawrenceville, recalls that a 
saloon keeper for the Croatians was coun- 
Selor, jackleg lawyer, “psychiatrist,” money- 
lender and banker, too. With peasant suspi- 
cion, many Croatians shied from regular 
banks, preferring to leave thelr money with a 
tavern keeper. 

An early leader was Kosto Unkovic, the first 
Croatian here to get a law degree, at Du- 
quesne, who led the way and helped many of 
his and later generations of Croatians to en- 
ter the law. He was approved as honorary 
consul for Yugoslavia by President Hoover. 
One son, Alexander, was president of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1972, and 
another, Nicholas, is a noted labor lawyer. A 
daughter, Zora, is Better Living editor of the 
Post-Gazette. 

Actually, Croatian men who entered the 
professions went more into law than medi- 
cine or education. Women went into teach- 
ing, however. à 

Some went into business, a notable ex- 
ample being Anthony Tomasic, president of 
@ company specializing in the distribution of 
industrial and municipal bonds. 

In the days when women were not prom- 
inent professionally, Mrs. William McAleer, 
the former Katherine Ruskovic, often was an 
interpreter in various courts in Pittsburgh 
in a number of languages. 

Leonard Staisey, chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners, has Croatian blood 
on his mother’s side. 

In the life of the Croatian community here 
two other institutions should be mentioned: 
the Catholic church and the insurance fra- 
ternal organizations. 

As with other ethnic groups, the church 
was a dominating influence in shaping the 
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community. The Franciscan orders from 
Croatia, both priests and nuns, were im- 
portant elements in church and parochial 
school, 

One authority in the Pittsburgh Diocese 
describes the situation: “There is a certain 
ferocity among Croatian Catholics about 
their faith. A real pride in their faith, like 
that of the Poles. Maybe it was because they 
were squeezed among the Serbian Orthodox, 
Muslim Turks, and non-Roman Catholics. 

“Their churches here still maintain a 
Croatian flavor. Their young people seem to 
be more Croatian than, say, the young Poles 
are Polish. Their parishes are growing smaller 
in number, but not in intensity. A visiting 
church dignitary will be served a Croatian 
meal, the bishop will be greeted at the door 
with a bouquet of roses in a delightful old- 
fashioned touch.” 

But there is an interesting split among 
Croatians—they either are strongly pro- 
church or strongly antichurch. 

“You'll find no one more devout than 
among the Croatians,” said one church ob- 
server. “But you'll also find no one more anti- 
clerical than some Croatians.” 

Partly, the latter stems from the attitude 
of some immigrant men who felt the hand 
of the church had been too heavy in their 
homeland. Their womenfolk would go to 
church, but they only at Christmas and 
Easter, Now in church going households the 
father goes with the family as a matter of 
course. 

The split for some has been evidenced by 
their devotion to their fraternal lodges. The 
oldest and largest, the Croatian Fraternal 
Union (CFU), was riven in 1926 when the 
main line of its membership at the time 
resisted feared clerical encroachment. Those 
who disagreed split off to form the Croatian 
Christian Union, which has 11,000 members, 
with its headquarters in Gary, Ind. 

The CFU, formed in 1894 in Allegheny 
(now Northside), with 107,000 members is 
the 14th largest fraternal insurance organi- 
zation in America. Its headquarters now is 
in Monroeville. It sponsors 37 Junior Tam- 
buritzan organizations in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, has an active sports program, furnishes 
college scholarships, and has consistently 
supported the Duquesne Tamburitzans fi- 
nancially. While its number of lodges (most 
named for church saints, incidentally) is 
decreasing, that is because of mergers. 

“Croatians are political, and when they 
bickered and disagreed in the old days, 
they'd start a new lodge,” a CFU official ex- 
plained. “We push the other way now.” 

The Croatian community also has been 
divided over how to relate to the Communist 
government of the homeland. Some strong 
anti-Communists will have nothing to do 
with Yugoslav President Tito. Others, equally 
anti-Communist, insist that his government 
has been a bulwark against the spread of 
Soviet Russian imperialism and, anyway, 
good relations should be maintained with 
the Yugoslav people. 

Curiously, the question is garbled some- 
what because to strong Croatian national- 
ist Tito, though himself of Croatian extrac- 
tion, is seen as a Yugoslav centralist block- 
ing the hoped-for separatist movement for 
an independent Croatia. The so-called pro- 
gressive faction, which has the majority in 
the CFU, for example, favors a single coun- 
try, while the more conservative faction is 
separatist. 

During: the McCarthy era a list of sub- 
versives mistakenly mixed up the CFU news- 
paper, Zajednicar (Fraternalist), with the 
Croatian section of a Chicago organization 
suspect of Communist leanings. The CFP im- 
mediately got a letter of clearance from the 
US. attorney general, but the charge has 
continued to dog it, to the chagrin of its 
loyal American members. 

Here then are the Pittsburgh Croatians, 
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with their unity and their divisions, their 
love of hard work and of hard play, and 
their ability to organize and to plug away 
slowly to meet their objectives. 

The twin slogan of the CFU ably sums up 
the way Croatians see themselves, and the 
reasons for their remarkable Pittsburgh suc- 
cess: 

“U Slozi Je Moc!” (In togetherness there 
is strength.) 

“U Radu Je Spas” (In work there is salva- 
tion). 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
BILINGUAL COURTS ACT 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill which provides for 
more effective bilingual proceedings in 
Federal district courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes, Mr. Don 
Epwarps of California is cosponsoring 
this legislation. 

This bill represents a well-conceived 
legislative response to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by many Americans who, be- 
cause of language, are effectively ex- 
cluded or severely handicapped in receiv- 
ing equal justice through our formal 
legal system. These individuals, whether 
seeking redress of wrongs inflicted upon 
them or defending themselves in civil or 
criminal actions, are in many cases com- 
pelled to participate in legal proceedings 
where the language used is totally alien 
to them. Such a situation poses an intol- 
erable affront to the basic notions of jus- 
tice and fair play implicit ir our ideal of 
“a nation of laws” and renders meaning- 
less our constitutional guarantees. 

It is obvious that the right to effective 
representation of one’s interest in a court 
of law requires at the very minimum that 
a person be able to understand the lan- 
guage of the courtroom proceedings. The 
Bilingual Courts Act promises realisti- 
cally to remedy the disadvantage fre- 
quently faced by our Nation’s language 
minorities in working with the Federal 
court system. By making available simul- 
taneous translation and recording of 
courtroom proceedings in both criminal 
and civil cases, Congress will have taken 
an important step in insuring full equal- 
ity and due process before the Federal 
courts. 

Recent census data indicates that a 
great number of Americans will benefit 
from this enlightened legislation. Of the 
more than 5 million Mexican Americans 
living in the Southwest, many are bi- 
lingual and have only a limited ability 
to communicate in English. The same is 
true for the more than 2 million Puerto 
Ricans living in the United States, mostly 
concentrated in northeastern States. 

Further, in the past decade or so more 
than 600,000 Cubans have emigrated to 
our shores, more than 40 percent of 
whom reside in Florida. Although the 
Spanish-speaking minorities account for 
the majority of non-English speaking 
persons in this country, other minorities 
are concentrated in various regions: 
Asian Americans in California, Native 
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Americans on reservations throughout 
the Continental United States and 
Alaska, the French speaking in Maine 
and Louisiana, and a variety of different 
nationalities in Hawaii. In short, existing 
evidence makes clear that hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are critically in 
need of bilingual courtroom facilities to 
assure equitable treatment under the 
law. 

It is imperative that our National Gov- 
ernment take immediate and construc- 
tive action to insure that justice is not 
denied these individuals in the Federal 
courts because of linguistic or cultural 
differences. To ignore this obligation 
would represent a callous retreat from 
this Nation’s commitment to equality bé- 
fore the law for all our people. It would 
inevitably fuel cynicism and distrust in 
these minorities for our traditional legal 
institutions. Cynicism, fear, and distrust 
are the invariable by-products of a legal 
system which champions the rights of 
some while neglecting those of others. 
Passage of the Bilingual Courts Act 
would demonstrate to these groups that 
their government is positively concerned 
with their rights and welfare and com- 
mitted to ending the causes of many 
injustices they now suffer. 

Apart from simple, commonsense no- 
tions of justice and fairplay, legislation 
mandating simultaneous translation of 
bilingual proceedings finds compelling 
support in basic individual safeguards of 
the Constitution. The sixth amendment 
guarantees that in “all prosecutions the 
accused shall enjoy the right to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against them; 
and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense.” The fundamental rights of 
confrontation and counsel in criminal 
matters becomes little more than a cruel 
hoax and empty gesture to a defendant 
unable to comprehend the charges of his 
accusers or consult with counsel relative 
to his defense. 

In effect, the accused is related to a 
position of mindless presence in proceed- 
ings which will ultimately determine 
whether he is to remain a free member 
of society. Or as so aptly stated by the 
Alabama State court in Terry v. State, 
21 Ala. App. 100 (1925): 

Mere confrontation of the witnesses would 
be useless, bordering upon the farcical, if 
only the accused could not hear or under- 
stand their testimony. 


Only through the aid of simultaneous 
translation may such persons adequately 
communicate with the court and exercise 
the right to cross examine witnesses, to 
test their credibility, their memory, and 
the accuracy of their testimony against 
the defendant. 

Similarly, the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution supports the application of 
the Bilingual Courts Act to both civil and 
criminal proceedings. The fifth amend- 
ment provides: 

No person shall . . . be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law. 


It cannot seriously be doubted that any 
legal proceeding, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, which places a person or his property 
in jeopardy without insuring understand- 
ing participation in the trial process is 
devoid of basic and fundamental fairness 
as to be contrary to the due process 
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clause. And civil cases, no less than crim- 
inal proceedings, threaten a person with 
a loss of important personal and property 
rights and may lead to drastic personal 
consequences. 

Thus, the fifth amendment requires the 
same concern for the right of parties to 
both civil and criminal actions, and, in 
the case of the non-English speaking, 
must provide adequate interpretive facil- 
ities. 

It may be regretted that current judi- 
cial authority fails to clearly establish a 
right to simultaneous translation in all 
Federal court proceedings. The Supreme 
Court has not ruled directly on the issue 
and lower court rulings are indecisive at 
best. This must not, however, deter Con- 
gress from legislating in an area where 
action is greatly needed. 

Here, as in other issues of urgent na- 
tional concern, Congress together with 
the courts, has the responsibility to pro- 
tect individual liberties and insure that 
the civil rights of substantial numbers of 
Americans are no longer prejudiced in 
our courts. 

Although some steps have been taken to 
provide for interpreters in actions be- 
fore Federal and State courts, these pro- 
visions generally make the appointment 
of an interpreter discretionary with the 
trial judge. See, rule 28(b) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure; 18 
U.S.C. 30006A(e) ; rule 43(f) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission, in 
its 1970 report, found that the “make- 
shift” bilingual facilities prevailing in the 
courts of the Southwest were wholly in- 
adequate to meet existing needs. In the 
five States surveyed by the Commission's 
report, for instance, only three full- 
time Spanish-speaking interpreters were 
found to be employed in the Texas courts 
and the other in California district 
courts. 

And even where professional interpret- 
ers were employed, they were generally 
criticized as being inadequately trained 
in legal matters for work as courtroom 
interpreters. Moreover, current legisla- 
tion fails to establish uniform procedures 
for governing how bilingual facilities are 
to be utilized or for assuring that they 
are available in all cases where actually 
needed. 

The Bilingual Courts Act proposed by 
E.R. 7728 represents dramatic advance 
over earlier congressional attempts to 
provide bilingual courtroom facilities and 
remedies many deficiencies found in ex- 
isting legislation. The act clearly spelis 
out the responsibilities of the Federal 
courts and standardizes procedures to in- 
sure that competent interpreters will be 
available upon request in cases involving 
non-English-speaking witnesses. First, 
the act provides that whenever a judge 
upon a motion of a party determines 
either that a party of the proceeding does 
speak and understand English with a 
reasonable facility or that a witness may 
not speak or understand English, the 
proceeding is to be conducted in a court 
equipped for the simultaneous language 
translation of the preceeding by an in- 
terpreter and the recording of the testi- 
mony presented to the court. 

Second, the act would require the 
equipping of at least one courtroom in 
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each district with facilities appropriate 
for recording and simultaneous transla- 
tion of proceeding to and from English 
by electronic and other means. Third, 
procedures would be established under 
the act for determining adequate qualifi- 
cations and certifications of interpreters 
and other necessary personnel. 

Finally, the term “judge” is defined to 
include U.S. magistrates and referees in 
bankruptcy so that the protections of the 
bill will also extend to proceedings over 
which these men now preside. Finally, 
procedures would be established under 
the act for determining adequate qualifi- 
cations and certification of interpreters 
and other necessary personnel. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act to 
meet these objectives and reaffirm its 
commitment to end the inequalities of 
our present court system in favor of the 
one which guarantees equal justice under 
law. 


THE FEDERAL RECORDS MANAGE- 
MENT ACT OF 1975 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill entitled the “Federal 
Records Management Act of 1975.” The 
purpose of this proposed legislation is to 
strengthen the authority of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services with respect 
to records management by Federal agen- 
cies to more effectively deal with the 
problem of the Federal paperwork 
burden. 

The growing role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has required more and more 
paperwork. The amount of paperwork 
has been rapidly increasing in recent 
years and the costs of maintaining these 
records have also increased. 

During 1972, the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business conducted 
hearings on the Federal paperwork prob- 
lem. At that time, it was estimated by 
the committee that a firm employing not 
more then 50 people was required to fill 
out in the course of a year as many as 
75 to 80 different types of forms, many 
of them several pages long. The costs 
to the small businessman and to the 
Government of keeping and maintain- 
ing these records are passed on to the 
consumer and taxpayer, respectively. 

In examining the total costs of paper- 
work, the Second Hoover Commission 
estimated in 1955 that it was costing the 
Federal Government $4 billion a year. 
By 1966, this amount had increase to $8 
billion. A report to the Congress from the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States in August 1973, revealed that the 
Federal paperwork costs had increased 
to a staggering $15 billion for $1973. In 
addition, this report noted that the cost 
of Federal paperwork would continue to 
increase and that better management 
and procedures were needed in order to 
promote efficiency. A vivid example il- 
lustrates the massiveness of this prob- 
lem. If all the Federal records in 1973 
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were put in one file drawer, this drawer 
would extend over 1,300 miles, a total of 
7 million cubic feet of records. This ex- 
pansion will continue as the Federal Gov- 
ernment accumulates more and more 
records from its present activities. Addi- 
tional paperwork requirements will be 
added by new laws passed, and more 
storage space and machinery, that is of- 
fice copiers, computers, will become 
necessary. j 

We should work to eliminate unneces- 
sary and unessential records and to 
adopt realistic procedures to better man- 
age the records the Federal Government 
possesses at present and in future years. 

This proposed legislation will 
strengthen the authority of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services in the field 
of records management by Federal agen- 
cies. The bill attempts a more precise 
definition of the term “records manage- 
ment” and provides specific outlines for 
handling all types of Federal records. 
Specific objectives of records manage- 
ment are detailed: Accurate and com- 
plete documentation of the policies and 
transactions of the Federal Govern- 
ment; control of the quantity and qual- 
ity of records of the Federal Govern- 
ment; simplification of the processes 
through which records are created, 
stored, retrieved and used; preservation 
and disposal of records; establishment 
and maintenance of a system which fo- 
cuses continuous attention upon records 
from their initial creation to their final 
disposition; keeping control of the mech- 
anism for record creation to prevent 
the creation of unnecessary records; and 
the establishment and maintenance of 
other systems and techniques to carry 
out a policy of sound records manage- 
ment. This bill clarifies the responsibil- 
ities of the Administrator including de- 
yelopment and promulgation of records 
management standards, guidelines, pro- 
cedures, and techniques. 

The Administrator may conduct pa- 
perwork studies at the request of the 
head of any Federal agency. A note- 
worthy feature of this bill is the provi- 
sion for a revolving fund established in 
the Treasury Department, which would 
receive the revenues collected by the Ad- 
ministrator for conducting paperwork 
studies of Federal agencies. The money 
deposited in this fund would then be 
available to conduct further paperwork 
studies and related activities in such 
amounts specified in annual appropria- 
tions acts without regard to fiscal year 
limitations. However, the Administrator 
would have the authority to charge any 
Federal agency for the cost of any study 
required by the head of a Federal agency 
and he could exempt anyone from the 
charges required if the Administrator 
determined that such charges would be 
impractical. If such an exemption is 
granted, appropriations to the General 
Services Administration are authorized 
to reimburse the fund established for 
any loss of revenue. Thus, this legislation 
would establish effective procedures for 
the management and control of Federal 
paperwork studies while providing a 
realistic means to pay for such studies. 

In addition, this legislation requires 
that the Administrator of General Serv- 
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ices shall transmit reports to each House 
of Congress, the Comptroller General, 
and the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget by March 31 of 
each year regarding a statement of each 
inspection and study conducted as well 
as an evaluation of the adequacy of 
personnel staffing support for the records 
management function within each Fed- 
eral agency. In order to facilitate pro- 
cedure and due process, a Records Re- 
view Board would be established to hear 
appeals from any order issued by the 
Administrator to any executive agency. 
The objective of this legislation is to 
encourage the head of each Federal 
agency to establish and maintain an ef- 
ficient and continuing records manage- 
ment program in all aspects of the rec- 
ords operation procedure. It is necessary 
to realize that the problem of Federal 
paperwork is a growing one and it is 
necessary to take action before it gets 
more complex and more difficult. It is 
my belief that if we can pass this type 
of legislation, we will have taken a major 
step toward dealing with the Federal 
paperwork burden insuring efficient and 
economical agency operations. 


SENSELESS AND SHOCKING EPISODE 
HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Speaker, on January 
22 near the small town of Blakely in 
southwest Georgia, four men were lined 
up behind a counter and shot to death 
with a high-powered rifle during a rob- 
bery at a small grocery store. This follows 
an even more senseless and shocking 
episode in the same area in 1973 when 
killers brutally executed the members of 
an entire farming family in Donalson- 
ville, Ga., after having raped one of the 
victims and robbed the others. The 
Albany, Ga., Herald recently carried a 
series of interviews in which one of the 
men conyicted of this mass slaying 
boasted of numerous murders, rapes, rob- 
beries, and lesser crimes over a period of 
several years in Maryland and several 
other States. He was apprehended for 
many of these crimes and was himself 
astonished at the gullibility of some 
judges and the leniency of a judicial sys- 
tem which freed him time and again. 

The most important point made by 
these interviews and the point I would 
like to make is demonstrated by a state- 
ment by this indiscriminate killer that 
he coupled his robberies with murder of 
the victims, because the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment left him nothing to fear 
beyond life imprisonment for armed 
robbery. If this insane slayer is reason- 
able enough to be deterred by threat of 
State execution for his crimes, then who 
can intelligently maintain that the more 
calculating brand of criminal, such as 
those responsible for the Blakely, Ga., 
deaths are not deterred by capital pun- 
ishment? 

Georgia and other States have re- 
drafted their death penalty statutes in an 
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attempt to conform with the incompre- 
hensible Supreme Court decision in which 
the confused, muddleheaded “Justices” 
outlawed the death penalty as it was then 
being applied. Of course, all this was 
academic, because then as now no crim- 
inals were being executed. As the Georgia 
murders indicate, this must change. 

The taking of human life in a civilized 
society at the behest of the State is a 
most somber decision that no one can 
take pleasure in. But to maintain a social 
policy of coddling rank murderers ex- 
hibits the least reverence for human life 
imaginable. No one would argue that an 
evenhanded application of the death pen- 
alty in the most heinous cases would 
deter every would-be murderer in this 
category, but if one innocent human life 
is saved, then capital punishment is jus- 
tified as a compassionate defense of the 
ultimate civil right. 


SHOWDOWN AT THE PX 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr, DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues an informative 
article reprinted from the South Mid- 
dlesex News of Framingham, Mass. This 
article points out that the administra- 
tion has ordered that the 420 commis- 
saries and PX’s operated worldwide by 
the Pentagon become self-supporting by 
1977. 

This article points out that removing 
price supports from commissary opera- 
tions will save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayer. At the same time, the greatest 
significance of the phasing out of the 
PX may well be that it will induce and 
eventually force service people to min- 
gle more with civilians. 

The article also points out that it is 
indefensible to permit major generals 
who are paid $36,000 a year to take ad- 
vantage of the discount commissary. 

The article, “Showdown at the PX,” 
follows: 

SHOWDOWN AT THE PX 
(By Tom Tiede) 

Fort BELVOIR, Va—When the military 
command of the 1800s began receiving gripes 
that vagabond hustlers were peddling rotgut 
whiskey and rancid beans to food-short 
outback troops, the post commissary was 
ordered up as & solution. 

The idea, back when soldiers earned $10 
a month and when the nearest civilian rtores 
were often on the other side of the Indians, 
was to provide cheap and convenient on- 
garrison grub for the sake of rank and file 
morale. 

It has in the years since become a service 
institution of no small consequence. 

The government spends $250 million an- 
nually to operate 420 commissaries world- 
wide, and some three million military people 
now consider it their sacred right to purchase 
food at cost (the average commissary savings 
is between $25 and $30 per $100 of goods). 

Small wonder then the gloom that has 
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settled among the grapefruit of post stores 
throughout the nation as the Ford adminis- 
tration acts to alter the tradition. 

The President has ordered severe cuts in 
commissary subsidies, has ordered the stores 
to become self-supporting by 1977, and in 
essence may be calling for an end to a mili- 
tary privilege that some consider as impor- 
tant as retirement pay. 

“My Dan’s enlistment is up in April,” says 
a pincurled wife of a Fort Belvoir sergeant. 
“If they cut the commissary they can kiss his 
13 years goodbye.” 

Indeed, so serious is the matter inside the 
service that Pentagon observers hint of pos- 
Sibel rebellion “with national security impli- 
cations” if the Ford plan is adopted. 

The argument is that an all-volunteer 
Army is not formed on patriotism alone, that 
certain comforts must be guaranteed to at- 
tract the bodies. 

“If Congress increases pay to cover the 
commissary loss, OK,” says a manpower gen- 
eral, “otherwise I think we may be knocking 
off 20 percent of our potentials.” 

Despite such risks, however, the Ford pro- 
posal is to many outside the military a wel- 
come maneuver. And not only for the few 
million tt may save the harassed taxpayer. 

The greater significance of removing sup- 
ports from commissary operations is that it 
may eventually force service people to min- 
gle more with us regular civilians. 

If prices on-post rise, military people will 
increasingly go off-post to compare. 

The result could be some stripping away 
of the insulating effect of military service, 
a reintroduction to the real world. 

There can be no doubt the reintroduction 
is desirable. Although military posts no 
longer maintain the protective grip on 
personnel they once did (In the 1930s many 
posts forbade large numbers of troops from 
all but rare civilian contact, garrison make- 
up is still designed to isolate. 

Fort Belvoir, as example, has not only a 
commissary for groceries, but a PX for de- 
partment store items, a bank and two 
branches, a credit union, a flower shop, a 
photo studio, a library, three on-post ele- 
mentary schools, a theater, a bowling alley, 
& golf course, a gas station, a flrehouse—and 
living quarters for three of four of every- 
body assigned. 

“Technically,” says a post publicist, “a man 
and his family could serve two years here 
without ever going outside the gates.” 

Presumably, no one does spend all his 
time in the womb, but one must wonder. 

Though younger troops retain the more 
out than in sentiment, careerists do not. 

They often talk of civilian life as “outside,” 
civilian business as “gypsters,” civilian prob- 
lems as “theirs” not “ours.” 

The worry in this should be obvious, espe- 
cially in the all-volunteer or mercenary mili- 
tary era: An isolated service is a risky serv- 
ice; civilian control demands that civilian 
attitudes be present. 

In times past, certainly, there was good 
argument for providing on-post conveniences 
for servicemen and women. 

A corporal earning $140 a month, trying 
to support a wife and child, needed protec- 
tion and cut-rate groceries. 

Now, however, an Army private earns $344 
base pay, a 20-year-old corporal gets more 
than $500—and major generals, who also fre- 
quent the discount commissaries, are paid 
$36,000 a year. 

Most earn their salaries, to be sure; but 
as for the other privileges, it seems unwise 
to put soldiers in any other world than the 
rest of us. 
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JOE BARR STAYS IN STEP WITH 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not unusual to find among 
those in politics and Government the 
qualities of dedication, hard work, and 
ability. In fact I have found one of the 
rewards of political life to be the joy 
of associating with so many capable and 
devoted individuals. Among the many, 
however, there are always a few whose 
unique influence, personality, and dedi- 
cation set them apart. Such a man is 
Joseph Barr, former mayor of Pittsburgh. 

Joe Barr is a rare individual. He is also 
a rare politician. He not only had the 
imagination to dream, but the ability to 
put into action his dreams of progress. 
He has combined a high idealism with 
hard-headed practical intelligence and 
tremendous political ability. He truly 
exemplifies the man who has the courage 
to change those things which he can 
change, accept those things he cannot 
change, and possess the wisdom to know 
the difference. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, therefore, why Joe Barr was 
chosen repeatedly for the Pennsylvania 
Senate, served a decade as mayor of 
Pittsburgh, and for 40 years been an 
influential figure in the Democratic 
Party. 

I am lucky to have been one of the 
many who has benefited from a close 
association with Joe Barr. Our friend- 
ship goes back many years to a time be- 
fore I entered politics. It is a friendship 
which I have treasured and I trust that 
the vitality and wisdom of Joe Barr will 
continue to be shared although he is now 
officially in retirement. 

The Pittsburgh Press, in a series of 
articles has highlighted the career of 
Mayor Barr in an article called “A Port- 
trait of the Statesman: Joe Barr.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith that article: 

JOE Bare Stays IN STEP WITH POLITICAL 

AFFAIRS 
(By Ann Butler) 

(In a continuing series, “Out of the Lime- 
light,” Press staff writers will reveal what 
yesterday's headliners are doing, how they 
have adjusted to the sidelines and what 
they think of today’s world, particularly the 
areas in which they starred.) 

A Portrait of the Statesman: Joe Barr. 

With head held high and back ramrod 
straight, he moves with grace. Pausing to 
make a point, he rests one hand on his hip, 
while the other stabs the air. 

It’s as if he were surrounded by the flash 
of news photographers and fielding ques- 
tions at a press conference 20 years ago— 
rather than just remembering the way it 
was, during animated conversation in the 
living room of his Point Breeze home. 

The former mayor is 68—and dapper in a 
navy blazer. His hair is snow white, yet there 
is a twinkle in the blue eyes that shine so 
sincere in the rosy Irish puss, 

The prismatic presence of the man is mag- 
netic. He radiates vitality, confidence, 
charm. 
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Joe Barr likes people and people like him, 
And that, quite simply, may be the secret 
to his success. 

Not only has he served as Pittsburgh’s 
mayor for a decade and as state senator for 
20 years, he also has counseled presidents 
during a career, in which he has not missed 
a Democratic convetion since 1932. 

The gregarious raconteur’s memories and 
political wisdom sound much like marvelous 
machine gun jazz—for the inimitable deliv- 
ery hasn’t changed. It’s raspy, gravel-gut 
mumbles, punctuated by the ‘heh heh’ 
chuckle and easy smile. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Joe Barr: 

“Politics. I loved it. It’s a happy life. You 
can see things getting done. You're able to 
help people. 

“You’ve gotta like people,” he advises. 
“You must be ready and willing to listen to 
their stories and troubles. 

“I never had much of a contest,” he 
muses. “It’s no trick to winning here—for a 
Democrat. 

“We're probably the oldest Democratic 
family west of the Alleghenies. My children 
are the eighth generation,” he added with 
pride, settling down on the sofa. 

“I don’t think there’s anyone happier in 
retirement than me. It’s a good normal fam- 
ily life.” 

Troublesome eyesight is the main reason 
Barr is not as active as he once was polit- 
ically. He has had seven operations—two 
for cataracts and five for detached retinas. 

“I’ve been lucky in life—always healthy— 
except for the eyes,” he says. “The Lord's 
been good to me, and so has the Democratic 
Party.” 

In the last campaign, he “gave a couple 
of speeches and spoke at a closing dinner 
rally.” He claims “anybody could have done 
better than Pete Flaherty” in his bid for 
the Senate. 

“He had everything going for him. He was 
‘Noboby's Man.’ Then, at the last minute, he 
tried to jump on the bandwagon. His main 
trouble is disassociation with business. Hell, 
the name of the game is jobs .. . I just can't 
figure the man out.” 

If Barr were running City Hall, housing 
would be his first priority followed by mass 
transit: “Rapid transit is the answer to sav- 
ing the city,” he asserts. “Whoever named it 
Skybus made a grievous error. 

“It’s a funny thing about politics. People 
by nature fight progress. If you're gonna be 
a leader, you've gotta cut right through it.” 

At 68, Joe Barr still believes the world can 
be changed for the better. He may indeed be 
out of the most intense political limelight 
now. But during the course of the two-hour 
visit, the phone rang at least a half dozen 
times. 

And there were mumbled references to 
“Vance Hartke and the an Am boys are in 
trouble, gotta help them out,” and “Sure, I 
know Ella Grasso, our first woman governor.” 
So, you get the impression Joe Barr is still, 
at least, in the shadow of power. 

“I'm a little bit of an adviser,” he con- 
cedes. “I go down to Harrisburg every now 
and again. I was very active in national poli- 
tics when I was a member of the National 
Executive Committee’"—a post he resigned 
in 1972 because of his eyes. 

He recalled a bull session with Lyndon 
Johnson that lasted until after 1 a.m. “John- 
son was a great big tough Texan, but he had 
a soft sentimental side that people rarely 
saw I watched him cry that night—over the 
war. 

“President Kennedy? I knew him when he 
was in the House. He came here to speak 
during the primary, and my wife Alice shook 
her finger at him and said, ‘don’t you dare 
run for president. You're a Catholic. You've 
gotta back your way into it.’ (She meant he 
should run for vice president.) 
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“He didn’t forget it. The day after he was 
sworn in, he said to me, “Tell Alice I made 
it.” 

Alice White Barr is lovely. 

The slender woman with the ashen hair 
and beautiful hazel eyes was wearing a red 
sweater and gray slacks, when she breezed 
into the living room. Her husband asked her 
if she had been to Mass that morning. 

“Yes,” she answered, and kidding him, she 
added: “Somebody better pray for you.” 

Joe laughed heartily. 

He has often said no political victory could 
match the happiness he felt when he and 
Alice were married. They met in 1948. He 
was 43 and she was 29. 

“We've had a most happy life together. 
She was great for a fellow who had to be in 
public life. 

“She used to get mad at State Department, 
sending her letters about how to address 
people. Hell, those people loved Alice. The 
Queen of Thailand gave her that Oriental 
jewelry box. And they had to hold a plane 
up once until Alice got there to say goodbye 
to the wife of the Korean president.” 

The Barrs have two children. Candy, 24, 
is a credit analyst here, and her husband, 
Patrick Loughney is in law school. Skip, 22, 
is studying photography. 

“Alice was a great mother,” says Barr. 
“She's never let the kids come into the 
Mayor's Office. Not once. She was never one 
for spoiling the kids. 

“She understood politics and government. 
But sbe thought that only one in the family 
should be in it. 

“Politics is the easiest game in the world, 
if you play with one set of rules. Your word 
has to be your bond. You don't have to be too 
fast to give it, but always stick by it—or 
you're done.” 

It is such a simple political philosophy. 

Indeed, Joe Barr is not a complex man. 
Ask him what is most important to him now, 
and he does not hesitate: 

“Hanging on, I guess,” he says with a 
chuckle, “and to try and be a good husband 
and good father .. . and, I hope, in not too 
long a time, a good grandfather. That’s what 
matters now.” 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 92—TO 
IMPROVE CENSUS AND STATIS- 
TICS ON AMERICANS OF SPANISH 
ORIGIN OR DESCENT 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to assure reliable up-to-date statis- 
tics for Americans of Spanish-speaking 
background, I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 92, directing the Census 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Office of 
Management and Budget, and other 
Federal data-gathering agencies to begin 
collecting data which accurately depict 
the social and economic conditions fac- 
ing Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and other Spanish-speaking persons. I 
am pleased to have Representative PAT 
ScHROEDER, chairperson of the House 
Subcommittee on Census and Statistics 
which has jurisdiction over this matter, 
join with me in sponsoring this resolu- 
tion. 

In May of 1969, the Census and Statis- 
tics Subcommittee held hearings after 
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receiving numerous complaints against 
the Census Bureau for its failure to pro- 
vide, in the 1970 count, proper identifica- 
tion and enumeration of Spanish-origin 
persons. As a result of pressure from this 
subcommittee and representatives of the 
Mexican American community, the Bu- 
reau agreed to include a 5-percent sam- 
ple question on Mexican or Spanish 
origin. But this concession was at best an 
expedient, an afterthought, adopted by 
the Bureau to quell criticism. Very little 
was done to insure that even this smali 
sampling would adequately estimate and 
describe the Spanish-origin population 
in this country. The Bureau in failing to 
develop adequate bilingual and bicul- 
tural methods, ignored its legal respon- 
sibility to comply with Federal equal op- 
portunity laws, including our voting and 
civil rights acts. 

In the wake of the 1970 census, several 
Latino groups, particularly the Mexican 
American Population Commission, con- 
ducted independent surveys which esti- 
mated the Spanish-origin population at 
over 12 million people, as compared to 
the Bureau's estimate of just over 9 mil- 
lion. In a November 1971 suit against the 
Bureau, the Commission accused the 
agency of “incompetence, and often will- 
ful and arbitrary indifference” in count- 
ing Spanish-origin persons. 

During that same year and again this 
past Congress, I introduced a bill similar 
t House Joint Resolution 92 to alert 
Congress to the issue. This move was 
followed by a letter to the Bureau pro- 
testing its defective methods and calling 
for an immediate recount in selected 
areas as a realistic approach to check 
accuracy. The Census and Statistics Sub- 
committee was again instrumental in set- 
ting up a series of meetings with the 
Bureau and persuading it to guarantee 
proper identification of Mexican-origin 
persons on a 100-percent basis in future 
censuses. These meetings only confirmed 
what I had earlier suspected about the 
Bureau’s ineptness in reaching low- 
income families, particularly those living 
in the inner-city, the barrio, and the 
migrant community. The Bureau did not 
provide a Spanish or bilingual question- 
naire on a routine basis and relied too 
heavily on the mailout-mailback pro- 
cedure, despite the fact that many 
Latinos needed help to fill out the lengthy 
English-only forms. Further, the Bureau 
showed insensitivity in its hiring prac- 
tices, failing to employ adequate numbers 
of bilingual enumerators and community 
education specialists—census-takers and 
advisers who had the trust and support 
of the Latino community. 

What emerged from the 1969-72 period 
was the picture of a governmental agency 
reluctant to change or admit serious 
error in the face of criticism. As a conse- 
quence, it refused to recognize the im- 
portance of bilingual and bicultural fac- 
tors. Many of us became convinced that 
the Bureau actually believed it possessed 
statistical infallibility and immunity to 
criticism. 

Perhaps one reason for this contemp- 
tuous attitude has been the lack of Latino 
representation in the Social and Eco- 
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nomic Statistics Administration which 
houses the Census Bureau. According to 
March 30, 1974, employment data, the 
Spanish surnamed continue to comprise 
a negligible 1.3 percent of the administra- 
tion's total staff, with no Spanish-sur- 
named at the GS 16 to 18 executive levels. 

In May of last year the Bureau issued 
a 1973 population survey for “Persons of 
Spanish origin in the United States,” 
which showed a substantial increase in 
Spanish origin of more than 1.5 million 
over 1970 figures. This revision showed 
a 17-percent rise in Spanish-origin pop- 
ulation and a nearly 40-percent increase 
in the Chicano population since 1970. The 
Bureau credited two-thirds of this in- 
crease to population growth. I find it 
difficult to believe that any group could 
multiply at such a Malthusian rate. A 
more convincing explanation derived 
from the 1973 improvements ir. the data- 
collecting methods. The first dealt with 
the expansion of Spanish origin for chil- 
dren under 14 years old to include the 
Spanish origin of the wife of the head. 
The second involved the expansion of 
Mexican ethnic origin from two to four 
categories. And the third related to 
changes in survey procedures with em- 
phasis on interviewing. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
in a report entitled “Counting the For- 
gotten,” presented further evidence of a 
“significant undercount” of the Spanish- 
origin population, citing- the Bureau’s 
own estimate of the 1970 black under- 
count, and its insensitivity in developing 
methods to accurately count Spanish- 
speaking communities. The National Ur- 
ban League also observed in a 1973 re- 
port that the undercount rate for 
Spanish-origin population was. “prob- 
ably much larger than those for blacks.” 

In response, the Bureau has taken the 
position that without reliable statistics 
on births, deaths, and net immigration 
it cannot prepare undercount estimates 
for persons of Spanish origin. I consider 
this defeatist attitude premature and 
harmful. A substantial undercount 
means the loss of millions of dollars a 
year in Federal and local assistance as 
well as equal employment opportunities 
for Latinos. While the Bureau has made 
improvements in Spanish-origin census, 
particularly in the March 1973 results, 
I am disappointed by its apparent fail- 
ure to develop a strategy estimating the 
size of the Spanish-origin undercount. 
I regard this strategy-building as an es- 
sential step in determining census ac- 
curacy. There exists a number of pos- 
sible sources: the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service data on the national- 
ity of immigrants, available statistics on 
the migration of Puerto Ricans to the 
mainland, statistics on Spanish sur- 
named from the five southwestern 
States, and various school enrollment 
and employment data kept by Federal, 
State, and local agencies, to mention but 
a few sources. 

The Census Bureau has the constitu- 
tional mandate to compile and publish 
accurate data on U.S. population. There 
is little doubt that governmental agen- 
cies at all levels rely heavily, and in many 
cases exclusively, on data developed by 
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the Bureau. This dependency has its own 
domino effect, particularly in the case of 
Labor and Agriculture, agencies directly 
affected by House Joint Resolution 92. 
Since both rely on Census figures, any 
inaccuracy or deficiency directly affects 
their own statistical reports and inter- 
pretations. If Bureau figures are suspect, 
then theirs and those of other agencies, 
are also suspect. 

The consequence of an undercount are 
extremely serious, and involves consti- 
tutional issues of due process and equal 
opportunity. For one, an undercount en- 
croaches on the voting rights of a con- 
stituency. It affects not only reappor- 
tionment but the very right to vote as 
protected by the Civil Rights Act and 
recent court decisions mandating bilin- 
gual elections. Further, an undercount 
affects a wide spectrum of Federal assist- 
ance programs which depend on racial 
and ethnic data to determine need, in- 
cluding the Civil Rights Act, general reve- 
nue sharing, equal employment oppor- 
tunity, comprehensive employment and 
training, adult and vocational education, 
elementary and secondary education, na- 
tional housing and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

With so many agencies involved in 
data collection and use, I would expect 
that the Office of Management and Budg- 
et would carry out its responsibility 
under the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act in setting guidelines for the 
“improved” gathering and publication of 
Federal statistics on Spanish-origin pop- 
ulation. To achieve this goal and 
strengthen its intent House Joint Resolu- 
tion 92 includes the following provisions: 

1. The Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the Census, shall 
undertake a study to determine the feasibil- 
ity and cost of publishing monthly, in addi- 
tion to current quarterly reports, a nation- 
wide unemployment rate among Americans 
of Spanish origin or descent. 

2. The Bureau of the Census and the De- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture shall 
undertake further efforts to collect and pub- 
lish regularly statistics on the social and 
economic conditions facing Americans of 
Spanish origin or descent. 

3. The Office of Management and Budget, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and other data-gathering Federal agen- 
cies, shall develop a Government-wide pro- 
gram for the collection of data for Americans 
of Spanish origin or descent. 

4. The Bureau of Census, in cooperation 
with appropriate State and local agenices and 
various population study groups and experts, 
shall undertake a study to determine what 
steps are necessary for developing creditable 
estimates of undercounts of Americans of 
Spanish origin or descent in future censuses, 

5. The Bureau of Census shall provide for 
the development and use of bilingual ques- 
tionnaires and enumerators in the collection 
of data. 

6. The Bureau of Census shall implement 
an aggressive affirmative action program for 
the employment of personnel of Spanish ori- 
gin or descent. 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 
92 will set in motion a greater Federal 
awareness of the just concerns of 
Spanish-speaking Americans. There is no 
excuse for defective data as a basis for 
present or future programs. Clearly Fed- 
eral agencies have a legal responsibility 
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to develop and use accurate statistics on 
Spanish origin. To fail in that commit- 
ment is to raise a most serious issue—one 
encompassing a people and its govern- 
ment. As this country’s second largest 
minority group, the Spanish speaking 
have scrutinized the performance of this 
Government in responding to its con- 
cerns. They have become increasingly 
critical and disappointed in the Govern- 
ment’s conduct. Defective counts and 
surveys bring not only loss in funds, re- 
sources, and representation, but loss of 
trust in the legal and governmental proc- 
ess itself. 

House Joint Resolution 92 if carried 
out, offers substantial evidence of this 
Government’s willingness and intent to 
respond to the grievances of Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM: A 
NEGATIVE VIEW 


HON PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time organized labor is launching a 
massive campaign to compel Federal em- 
ployees and their counterparts in the 
Post Office Department to join or sup- 
port a labor union as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

Under the proposed legislation, all 
Federal employees would have to accept 
a union agent as their sole legitimate 
“representative” in dealing with Gov- 
ernment. In addition, they would be 
compelled to pay money to the union as 
a condition of employment, in order to 
“compensate” the union for its repre- 
sentation. 

It is anathema in a free society to com- 
pel men and women to join a private 
organization as a condition of employ- 
ment. Such coercion violates all of our 
traditional principles concerning free- 
dom of choice. It is even more objection- 
able to impose such compulsion upon 
employees of the U.S. Government. If 
the Government does not provide its em- 
ployees with freedom of choice our coun- 
try will find it very difficult to convince 
its citizens, particularly its younger cit- 
izens, that our statements about individ- 
ual freedom are anything more than a 
rhetorical sham. 

Unfortunately, many legislators who 
speak of individual freedom when it 
comes to opposing military service, or 
opposing the operations of our intelli- 
gence agencies, or opposing racial, sex- 
ual, or ethnic discrimination, become 
strangely silent over the simple proposi- 
tion that each American should have the 
right to decide whether or not to join a 
labor union. 

How is it that for so many freedom of 
choice is a virtue in all matters but is 
negative and dangerous when it comes to 
labor unions? This is almost impossible 
to understand. If labor unions are in the 
best interests of workers, they would 
want to join them voluntarily. If they 
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are not in the best interests of workers, 
why should government compel them to 
join? 

Unfortunately, organized labor has 
contributed millions of dollars to polit- 
ical campaigns in order to purchase sup- 
port for this kind of coercion. American 
labor previously believed in freedom of 
choice. Samuel Gompers, who founded 
the AFL declared that, 

There may be here and there a worker who 
for certain reasons ...does not join a 
union of labor. That is his right. 


Today’s labor leaders do not share 
that view. 

Discussing the dangers of compulsory 
unionism, Reed Larson, executive vice 
president of the National Right to Work 
Committee, writes that, 

If membership in government unions is 
permitted to become a condition of employ- 
ment... we might as well kiss the merit 
principle and responsible government 
goodbye. 


I wish to share with my colleagues the 
important article, “Compulsory Union- 
ism: A Negative View,” by Reed Larson 
which appeared in the Federal Times of 
January 8, 1975, and insert it into the 
Record at this time: 

COMPULSORY Unronism: A NEGATIVE VIEW 

(By Reed Larson) 

(Nore.—Federal Times does not necessarily 
share the position taken by Mr. Larson on the 
union shop. We do believe, however, that he 
has eloquently addressed one side of an issue 
that will surface in the next Congress. 

(Whatever else that may be said of Mr. 
Larson he does convey a most provocative 
point of view and that is the purpose of 
Forum.—Editor.) x 

One of the most talked about political 
events in years took place recently when AFL- 
CIO President George Meany legitimatized 
his break with Democratic Party chieftain 
Robert Strauss. 

Just about every political commentator in 
the business had an interpretation of the 
falling-out. 

At the same time, they completely missed 
the significance of an equally dramatic polit- 
ical story which was unfolding on Capitol 
Hill. 

Because while Meany and Strauss were 
consummating their royale spat, the “new 
guard” of Big Labor was—with the open as- 
sistance of House Democratic leaders—assum- 
ing command of the 94th Congress by stack- 
ing key committees with dozens of pliable 
congressmen who owe their elections to union 
politicking. 

As a result, officials of the AFL-CIO public 
sector unions, who recently pooled their mus- 
cle in a new AFL-CIO subdivision (the pub- 
lic union department), will be calling many 
of the shots in the new Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSAULT 


This is not just significant because it hap- 
pened, or because it was overlooked by vir- 
tually every Washington journalist except 
Mary Russell of The Washington Post. It's 
important because it paves the way for a 
major assault in the new Congress for union- 
written legislation which would compel fed- 
eral and postal employees, and eventually 
public employees at all other levels of gov- 
ernment, to pay money to unwanted unions 
in order to work for their own government. 

As Federal Times readers know, hearings 
were held on similar compulsory unionism 
legislation in the 93d Congress, but were sty- 
mied there by the public’s lack of support. 

We doubt the present Congress will care 
much whether the public supports or op- 
pores such legislation. 
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Anyway, according to our reading of the 
present political climate, hearings—which 
will undoubtedly be stacked with union rep- 
resentatives—probably will be held on sim- 
ilar legislation early in the 94th Congress 
and legislation very likely will be reported 
out of committee. 

And a real donnybrook will take place 
on the Senate and House floors, pitting the 
powerful AFL-CIO political machine and its 
congressional buddies against the expressed 
wishes of the American people, the vast ma- 
jority of whom reject the idea that anyone, 
especially not government employees, should 
have to pay tribute to a private organization 
in order to earn a living. 

An independent public opinion survey con- 
ducted less than a year ago showed that more 
than two-thirds of the American people sup- 
port this Right to Work point of view. 

Above all else, top union officials want, and 
expect the 94th Congress to give them, revo- 
lutionary new labor laws which would com- 
pel all 14.5 million public employees to pay 
money to unwanted unions in order to keep 
their jobs. 

Compulsory union legislation affecting 
federal and postal service employees will be 
pushed early to test the waters. 

Why union officials think they can get 
such legislation passed by the new Congress 
is no secret. 


UNION BUYING POWER 


It is reliably estimated that a figure of 
$25 million would be on the conservative side 
if a price tag could be put on union politi- 
cal spending in the recent federal elections. 

Nationally syndicated labor columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel, whose estimates have been dis- 
puted but never disproven by union officials, 
claims to have “stopped counting” around 
the $25 million mark. 

And union political spending expert Doug- 
las Caddy, whose controversial book “The 
Hundred Million Dollar Payoff” is considered 
the most authoritative work in this area, 
claims the 1974 figure was substantially 
higher. 

Regardless, the money—whether it was $25 
million or $125 million—was spent because 
the bosses of Big Labor expect Congress to 
repay the favor. And the compulsory union- 
ism legislation is thelr number one priority. 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


Obviously, public sector unions are just as 
heavily involved in political activities as the 
more established international AFL-CIO, 
Teamsters, and Auto Workers. 

In a Detroit court battle, Mamie Adams, et. 
al. v. City of Detroit, et al., officials of the 
country’s largest and most militant public 
sector union, the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO, recently admitted in a “request for 
admissions” that their political activities are 
an integral part of everything they do, in- 
distinguishable from their other activities. 

The plaintiffs in this case are a group of 
public employees who oppose having the 
union use their compulsory dues money +o 
support political causes and candidates they 
personally oppose. Theoretically, the same 
kind of situation could arise if compulsory 
unionism is introduced to the federal service. 

STOOGES 


Fundamentaly, the proposed legislation 
would make federal employees and their 
counterparts in the post service the unwill- 
ing stooges of union officials. Anybody who 
would want to work for any government 
agency would: 

(1) Have to accept an unwanted union 
agent as his sole legitimate “representative” 
in dealing with his own government. 

(2) And have to pay money to the union, 
as a condition of employment, in order to 
“compensate” the union for its unwanted 
representation. 

Individual employees, and other lawful em- 
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ployee organizations to which they may be- 
long, would have no legal say in conditions 
of employment once a particular union is 
recognized as monopoly (exclusive) bargain- 
ing agent for the group, Put more simply, 
the individual’s rights and freedoms would 
be subordinated to the union’s. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


The right of government employees to join 
voluntary associations is established beyond 
question, as it should be. 

Free association is exactly the opposite of 
compelled association, however, which is a 
distinction we must keep in mind. This dis- 
tinction must be preserved in the federal 
service. 

Significantly, 34 states also have laws 
which strictly prohibit forced membership 
in any public employee organization. 

Voluntary association is not a radical idea. 
In fact, it’s the idea upon which Samuel 
Gompers founded the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Gompers put it like this: “This workers of 
America adhere to voluntary institutions in 
preference to compulsory systems which are 
held to be not only impractical, but a menace 
to their rights, welfare and their liberty.” 

Addressing himself directly to the matter 
of union affiliation or non-affiliation, 
Gompers added, “There may be here and 
there a worker who for certain reasons un- 
explainable to us does not join a union of 
labor. That is his right,” Gompers said. 

In federal service the right to join or not 
join labor organizations dates back to an 
executive order issued by John F., Kennedy. 

Arthur Goldberg, Kennedy’s Secretary of 
Labor and a former union lawyer, explained 
the Kennedy Administration's rationale in a 
speech before the American Federation of 
Government Employees. 

Goldberg said compulsory unionism is, very 
simply, “inappropriate to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

“And because of this,” he said, “there is 
a larger responsibility for enlightenment on 
the part of the government union.” 

Goldberg correctly argued that voluntary 
unionism, designed to protect the individual 
employee and not the union bureaucracy, 
forces union Officials “to win acceptance by 
your own conduct, your own action, your 
own wisdom, your own responsibility and 
your own achievements.” 

In other words, good unions don't need 
compulsion. 

AFGE officials, of course, know this—being 
one of only a dozen unions nationally to gain 
100,000 or more new members during the past 
ten years. 

Yet AFGE officials are leading the push for 
compulsory unionism in federal service. 


UNION RATIONALE 


Union officials, correctly or incorrectly, 
argue that the costs of representing all the 
employees in a bargaining unit are prohibi- 
tive, so all employees should be required to 
share the burden equally, Otherwise, they 
argue, union members are forced to pay the 
costs of representing so-called “free riders,” 

This is how they defend the demand for 
involuntary union shop and “agency shop” 
arrangements. 

Yet a simple solution is available, which 
they refuse to endorse. 

Simply put, it’s this: 

If representing non-members of the union 
creates a problem, as they allege, then write 
the law so that union officials don't have to 
represent non-members. They have only to 
represent those people who want the union's 
representation in the first place, and are will- 
ing to pay for it. 

This would solve their “problem” while 
protecting the right of every employee to 
earn a living whether or not he wishes to 
affiliate with a union. 

If membership in government unions is 
permitted to become a condition of employ- 
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ment, meaning nobody but union members 
can work for the government, we might as 
well kiss the merit principle and responsible 
government goodbye. 

We doubt that’s what the federal govern- 
ment’s employees want. 

We know it's not what the American peo- 
ple want. 

And we're confident they won't let this, 
or any other Congress sell the rights of gov- 
ernment workers out to the $25 million bid- 
ders. 

ABOUT THE WRITER... 

Reed Larson is executive vice president of 
the National Right to Work Committee, an 
organization that is dedicated to the extinc- 
tion of the union shop. 

The committee, founded in 1955, “believes 
every American should be able to get and 
hold a job for which he is qualified without 
having to join an unwanted union,” says 
Larson. 


He is one of the persons that was instru- 
mental in having a voluntary union provi- 
sion placed in the Postal Reorganization Act 
of 1970. 

Larson joined the committee in 1959. 


REGULATION OF INTRASTATE 
ATR CARRIERS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, these are 
troublesome times for many of our Na- 
tion’s transportation modes. The ques- 
tions of Federal regulation in these areas 
should command great attention in this 
Congress. The use or abuse of State reg- 
ulatory powers in affecting or burdening 
the Federal transportation system, par- 
ticularly in the air transportation field 
is an inescapable part of the problem. 

Recently, in a thoughtful speech to the 
Association of Local Transport Airlines, 
the Honorable Richard J. O’Melia, a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and now its Acting Chairman, called at- 
tention to the growing problem of State- 
Federal conflicts in the economic regula- 
tory system because of dual regulation 
of air transport by the CAB and by State 
authorities. 

Noting that the Federal Government 
has preempted the field of air safety, Mr. 
O™Melia has quite properly suggested 
that, if State regulation of air trans- 
portation continues to create unsatisfac- 
tory problems, then the final recourse 
may well be a similar exercise of Federal 
consitutional power to establish some 
consistency in the economic regulatory 
field. 

Certainly, we cannot and should not 
stand idly by while our interstate air 
transport system is slowly but surely 
smothered on a piecemeal basis by in- 
adequate or nonexistent local oversight 
and regulation. I submit Chairman 
O’Melia’s speech for inclusion in the 
Recorp and suggest that it be carefully 
studied by all who share my concern with 
the preservation of a viable national air 
transportation system, which is so vital 
to the economy of the Nation as a whole. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION OF COMMER- 
CIAL AVIATION 


(By Hon. Richard J. O’Melia) 


Mr. President, Friends, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: It gives me great pleasure to be here 
with you today, because I am with so many 
good friends and because of the unique sery- 
ice that you fulfill in our air transport sys- 
tem. As you recall, the Board initiated the 
local service experiment in 1944, and made 
it an integral part of our industry in 1955 
when it permanently certificated the local 
air carriers. It now seems odd that at one 
time we considered your services to be an 
experiment. This summer I had the pleasure 
of seeing in the Silver Anniversary issue of 
the Local Air Transport Yearbook a brief 
article I contributed, highlighting the essen- 
tial role of local service carriers. Being here 
today affords me the opportunity to reaffirm 
my view that our national air transport sys- 
tem must not be limited to serve only the 
large urban centers, It is the local service 
carriers that provide the essential link mak- 
ing our system truly national. I thank you 
for this opportunity. 

In the few minutes I have with you today 
I want to touch upon a particular problem 
that very much concerns the Board and is 
clearly a source of irritation to direct air 
carriers and to the traveling public. It may 
perhaps represent as much or more of a 
problem to local service airlines as to any 
other category of commercial air carriers. 

I am referring to the dual regulation of 
air transport, on the one hand by the CAB 
and on the other by state authorities. That 
it is a problem can hardly be questioned. 
This dual regimen creates too many perplex- 
ities, too many burdens, too many contro- 
versies, too many court challenges; we can 
not simply ignore it and hope that it will go 
away. We must face up to this problem and 
decide how to deal with it. 

It is a problem that is growing in size, 
complexity and intensity. In the past ten 
years it has extended itself to more and 
more states. I have some figures that may 
not reflect the latest picture—since they are 
derived from a survey made a few years 
ago—which show that at least 29 of our fifty 
states now assert jurisdiction over commer- 
cial air transportation within their borders. 
I’m told that in some 18 states the State 
Aeronautics Commission or Department of 
Aeronautics regulates intrastate air trans- 
port, while in some 17 states the Public Util- 
ities Commission claims jurisdiction. In fact, 
in at least six states both the State PUC and 
the state aeronautics agency assert joint 
Jurisdiction to varying degrees over the same 
enterprises. 

And then there is the CAB. It is charged 
by Congress with encouraging the develop- 
ment of an economically sound air trans- 
portation system tailored to meet the needs 
of our domestic and foreign commerce of the 
Postal Service, and of the National Defense. 
This. difficult task should not be burdened 
with unnecessary limitations. It can be logi- 
cally argued, as well as on the basis of judi- 
cial pronouncements, that just as the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration was envisaged 
as the single agency to guide and oversee 
safety measures and standards in air trans- 
port, so the CAB was created by Congress to 
vest in one body complete economic control 
of this large, diverse and multi-faceted 
industry. 

However, the fact is that Congress did not 
do this, The Federal Aviation Act does not by 
its terms accord the Board as comprehensive 
an authority over economic air transport 
regulation as it grants to the FAA over safety 
matters. This means that the constitutional 
power of Congress to pre-empt this field— 
which is not questioned—has not been exer- 
cised. This has created a vacuum, a reluc- 
tance to occupy the field completely, that, 
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to use the words so often quoted, has left a 
“residuum of power in the states to make 
laws governing matters of local concern”. 

And the state authorities have not limited 
themselves to reguiating the intrastate car- 
riers. As many of you have experienced, the 
state entities have reached out and have 
placed requirements on interstate carriers. 
The Board has not questioned the practice 
by some states of requiring a Board-certifi- 
cated carrier to apply for and accept a State 
certificate for the carriage of intrastate traf- 
fic between points in that state named in 
the federal certificate. And further, the 
Board has recognized that a state may regu- 
late the rates charged by an interstate carrier 
for the carriage of intrastate traffic. How- 
ever, the increasingly active assertion of 
overlapping powers has created a situation 
of conflicting objectives and burdensome 
requirements. 

I have been indicating one aspect of the 
problem—the conflict and confusion caused 
by dual or overlapping jurisdictions. Let me 
highlight another difficulty arising from this 
regime. Because of the CAB’s limited juris- 
diction, there exists within this broad and 
far-ranging industry an element which has 
to a great extent remained beyond the 
Board's reach—the intrastate carrier. To the 
extent that the intrastate carrier plays a 
purely local role in air transport, it can logi- 
cally be said to remain validly a subject for 
state regulation. The truth of the matter, 
however, is that the intrastate carrier to a 
very substantial degree affects the interstate 
services of our Federally certificated carriers. 
It does this in a number of ways, such as 
through the common use of air transport 
facilities and by controlling feeding in and 
fanning out services. But, most importantly, 
it affects the interstate carrier by competing 
for the passenger whose origin and destina- 
tion are in different states, and whose itin- 
erary only incidentally goes between two 


_points within a state. 


Let me cite by illustration just one in- 
stance of how this competition for the inter- 
state passenger—indeed we might say how 
this diversion of the interstate passenger— 
can take place. Wherever an airport destined 
for a point just across the state line the 
question of whether the passenger is intra- 
state or interstate will pose itself. Typical 
of this situation is Lake Tahoe whose airport 
serves a large number of California pas- 
sengers heading for or coming from a vaca- 
tion center just across the Nevada state line. 
An interstate carrier serving the Nevada re- 
sort through a Nevada airport might argue 
that its interstate traffic is bing divided. 

From an operational point of view, perhaps 
the most troublesome aspect of the problem 
is that a number of states are authorizing 
large aircraft intrastate operations, usually 
at fare levels well below those found reason- 
able by the Board for similar interstate op- 
erations, These large aircraft intrastate op- 
erations—using aircraft types ranging from 
the 737 to the L-1011—compete head to head 
with certificated interstate carriers, and may 
be substantially impairing their economic 
posture. In some cases, as you all know, the 
intrastate carrler operates from a metro- 
politan area's municipal airport, rather than 
from the regional airport used by the cer- 
tificated carrier. This is an additional lure 
to many passengers, which, when combined 
with lower fare, results in substantial diver- 
sion from the interstate airline. 

Let me say a few words about two elements 
of intrastate operations that I have just men- 
tioned—that is large aircraft operations and 
fares—from a slightly different prospective. 

‘The issue of state versus federal regulation 
over the operation of large aircraft looms 
today in only three states—Texas, Florida 
and California. While there are other non- 
certified operations being conducted through- 
out the United States, the intrastate large 
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aircraft operations which have an impact 
on certificated operations are concentrated 
in, and perhaps limited to, these three states. 
The frequency of services for these operations 
ranges from a low of one weekly roundtrip, 
as in the San Jose-Lake Tahoe operation by 
Holiday, to a high of 298 weekly frequencies 
in the Los Angeles-San Diego market by 
Pacific Southwest. The cities receiving such 
service vary in size from points with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 to the largest metropolitan 
centers of the three states. And the city-pair 
markets involved are all of the substantial 
size which the Board in the past has deemed 
to merit certificated service. 

The primary reason for the emergence of 
large aircraft intrastate operations in these 
markets is that the certificated incumbent 
has left a substantial share of the market 
untapped for economic and operational rea- 
sons. In some cases this has been due to 
the fact that the intrastate market in ques- 
tion was an appendage to the interstate car- 
rier’s long-haul operations, which originated 
or terminated at far distant points. This left 
untended market opportunities offering sub- 
stantial economic rewards to the intrastate 
carrier able and willing to offer lower fares. 
And there is no question that they can offer 
lower fares. The fact that the intrastate car- 
rier does not need to arrange for connecting 
services, involving reservations and com- 
munications systems, is an element that con- 
tributes significantly to its cost advantage. 
And this is only one of many cost advantages 
that the intrastate carrier enjoys. 

What I am saying is that the growth of 
large aircraft operations by intrastate op- 
erators in part results from the decisional 
actions of the certificated carriers in aban- 
doning or limiting their services to those in- 
trastate points. It is not surprising that in 
those instances, the intrastate carrier can 
succeed in running the certificated carrier 
out of the market. 

This happening can recur in other areas 
of the country where certificated carriers 
may by operational decisions create lucra- 
tive opportunities for intrastate carriers. 
Such situations may well be created in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and New York. And 
there may be others. 

I do not pretend to have dealt in these few 
words with all aspects of this large aircraft 
intrastate problem. This is a topic that 
merits exhaustive treatment. But I did want 
to emphasize the point that these intra- 
state operations have grown because a mar- 
ket existed that was not fully served by a 
federally certificated carrier. 

Now let me turn to the other point. The 
intrastate/interstate question is also an im- 
portant one in the rate field. Clearly the 
Board has jurisdiction, as prescribed in the 
Federal Aviation Act, over fares and rates in 
interstate domestic air transportation. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that it is the pas- 
senger’s intended itinerary that determines 
the interstate versus intrastate nature of the 
movement. Thus, an intrastate carrier could 
be subject to federal jurisdiction if, as a com- 
mon carrier, it carried such interstate pas- 
sengers, even if its flights operated only 
within one state and merely connected with 
an interstate carrier. 

A specific aspect of this area of the law of 
current interest at the Board concerns the 
issue of whether unjust discrimination or 
undue or unreasonable preference or prej- 
udice, as prohibited by our statute, results 
from parallel but different tariffs applied by 
a certificated carrier to intrastate and inter- 
state passengers in a given market. This issue 
can be seen in the matter of intrastate fares 
within Texas and California. A proceeding is 
now pending before the Board to determine 
whether it is lawful under the Act to apply 
different fare levels for travel between the 
same points within either state, with one 
fare applying to the Interstate passenger and 
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a different fare to the intrastate passenger. 
Mind you, these different fares would apply 
between the same points, on the same flights, 
and for the same services. Specifically, to 
give you an example, the intrastate passenger 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles would 
pay a lower fare than a stopover passenger 
moving between the same points as part of a 
journey which takes him outside the state. 

This case, entitled Interstate and Intra- 
state Fares in California and Texas Markets, 
Docket 24779, has been heard and the Ad- 
ministrative Law Judge has issued his ruling. 
As you may know, the Judge concluded that 
discrimination does exist in circumstances in 
which interstate carriers are charging differ- 
ent fares between the same points depending 
on the interstate or intrastate nature of the 
passenger’s itinerary, since there are no sig- 
nificant distinctions in the services received 
by the two different fare-paying passengers 
nor any demonstrated differences in the car- 
rier costs of providing service to the two 
categories of passengers. Of course, the legal 
question is whether that discrimination con- 
stitutes an unjust discrimination under the 
Act. 

However, the Judge also found that for the 
interstate carriers to participate at all in 
the carriage of intrastate traffic they must 
match the intrastate fares charged by the 
intrastate carriers and sanctioned by the 
California and Texas public utilities com- 
missions. The law recognizes competitive 
necessity as a factor that may justify a fare 
differential. In other words, the Judge said 
that under the circumstances at issue, it is 
all right for the interstate carrier to charge 
a different level of fares to the intrastate 
passenger. 

These conclusions of the Judge lead us to 
an important corollary issue. If interstate 
operators choose to meet lower competitive 
fares in order to preserve their participation 
in an intrastate market, must they also carry 
interstate traffic between the same points at 
the lower fare which prevails for intrastate 
passengers? The Judge in this case concluded 
that they did not in a rationale that sought 
to balance the consequences of the two pos- 
sible conclusions. Now, how do you feel about 
that? 

This case, which is not yet decided by the 
Board, illustrates the type of case and the 
difficulties that can arise from intrastate 
versus interstate operations. This is one of 
the very few occasions the Board has been 
called upon to decide on the intrastate-in- 
terstate fare question, but the existence of 
two overlapping regulatory systems could 
reasonably be expected to result in other 
Similar issues requiring judicial resolutions. 

I have touched upon two types of problems 
created by the presence of state and federal 
regulation merely to illustrate the nature of 
the conflicts that can arise. The question is, 
“What can and should the Board and the 
regulatory state bodies do to ensure that this 
duel system will not substantially impair our 
national air transport system?” 

In meeting this problem we are not with- 
out guidelines as to the basic principles to 
be applied. From a Constitutional point of 
view, it has long been well established that 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce extends to local activities which 
are related to, and have an effect on, inter- 
State commerce. Congress could subject trans- 
portation of purely intrastate traffic by in- 
trastate carriers to federal economic regula- 
tion to the extent necessary for effective 
regulation of interstate carriage. It could 
then substantially pre-empt the field of eco- 
nomic regulation of air transport just as it 
has done in vesting the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration with broad power to extend 
federal safety regulatory jurisdiction to in- 
trastate activities. Congress may at some 
point choose to do so. 
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In the light of its present statutory provi- 
sions, the Board has been zealous to give 
effect to the provisions of policies of the Act 
to the fullest extent possible, but has also 
scrupulously respected the limits of its juris- 
diction. It has previously held that the eco- 
nomic impact of wholly intrastate operations 
of an intrastate carrier on interstate carriers 
affords no basis for its assertion of jurisdic- 
tion over the intrastate carriers. This posi- 
tion has been affirmed by the courts. 

In concluding, let me make a few general 
observations. There will undoubtedly be 
occasions when an interestate carrier’s op- 
erations will present particular specialized 
problems for a given state. In those circum- 
stances it would appear far preferable for 
the matter to be presented to the Board for 
adjudication, rather than for a constitutional 
confrontation to be brought on by the state’s 
exercise of questionable power. On the other 
hand, the impact of intrastate operations 
on certificated carriers may well make the 
intrastate carrier’s regulation by the Board 
desirable in order to achieve the basic goals 
of the Federal Aviation Act. The Board, how- 
ever, should not permit this to lure it into 
an untenable assertion of jurisdiction. 

In my opinion, the answer lies not in a 
strained construction by the Board of the 
statutory power already conferred, followed 
by litigation to test such interpretation. I 
would expect that the states also would fol- 
low a policy of restraint and accommodation 
in the best interest of both local and na- 
tional aviation objectives. Should these re- 
ciprocal efforts fail to achieve regulatory 
harmony and fail to establish the best pos- 
sible regulatory environment for our air 
transport system, it may be necessary to ap- 
peal to the lawmaker to amend the law. 

I am pleased to know that your organiza- 
tion, in recognition of the harmful effects 
that can be and are being caused by this 
problem has established a committee on in- 
trastate regulation. This committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Emeory Ellis (who is 
incidentally a CAB alumnus) has been en- 
trusted the task of considering the questions 
arising from state and federal jurisdiction 
over air transport and of submitting to your 
assembly a report and recommendations it 
may consider desirable. 

We all understand the constraints that are 
incumbent upon both the Board and the in- 
dustry with respect to matters pending be- 
fore the Board. We must be vigilant to avoid 
any expressions that could be interpreted to 
be of an ez parte nature. However, the sub- 
ject of my remarks is a broad one having to 
do with the Board’s basic authority. Your 
views and recommendations on the statutory 
or regulatory measures that might be taken 
to ameliorate the situation created by the 
presently existing conflicts would, I believe, 
be appropriate, timely and helpful. 

I feel certain that the mutual efforts of 
state and federal authorities, with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of industry associa- 
tions, such as ALTA, will enable us to find 
the proper balance between state and fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the best interest of a 
sound and effective air transport industry. 

Thank you. 


SPEECH BY FORMER SPEAKER JOHN 
W. McCORMACK ON THE BICEN- 
TENNIAL OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION 


HON. IKE F. ANDREWS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA è 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one purpose of our Bicentennial 
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celebration is to communicate basic ideas 
of the American Revolution, and the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has defined these ideas in a simple, yet 
important, speech. 

Speaker McCormack’s comments are 
especially significant because he was 
Speaker on July 4, 1966, when Public Law 
89-491 was enacted creating the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. The key language that “special em- 
phasis shall be given to the ideas of the 
Revolution” was repeated in Public Law 
93-179, when the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration was estab- 
lished by law on December 11, 1973. 

Speaker McCormack’s statement can 
be the basis for communicating values 
and basic ideas in seminars, forums and 
discussions, and it can serve as the cat- 
alyst to infuse the “Spirit of ’76’’ into the 
commemorative events associated with 
the Bicentennial. 

Recently I received a condensation of 
this speech from Maj. Gen. Thomas J. 
Donnelly, retired, a consultant to the 
North Carolina Veterans Council and a 
resident of Raleigh, N.C. General Don- 
nelly, retired adjutant general of Mass- 
achusetis, is a close friend of former 
Speaker McCormack. I might add that 
General Donnelly and Gen. John Tolson, 
secretary of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Military and Veterans Affairs, 
share a keen interest in our American 
heritage and are taking active roles in 
North Carolina’s Bicentennial efforts. 

Under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am pleased 
at this point to insert the speech by our 
distinguished former colleague, Speaker 
McCormack: 

CONDENSATION OF A SPEECH BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN MCCORMACK 

There are two four letter words I bring 
to your attention. One is Love—the other 
is Hate. They spell out basic differences be- 
tween our American way of life and Totali- 
tarianism. Love decress that we should be 
governed by law—Hate provides only that 
we shali be governed by the arbitrary rule 
of but a few men. We are a government of 
laws and not men. We are a nation dedicated 
to the belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
the practical achievement of an American 
Brotherhood of man that can serve as an 
example to other nations. We have gone a 
long way in achieving that goal but we still 
have a long road to travel. I know of no 
better time to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
great ideals of our forefathers than the pres- 
ent. 

It was my proud privilege to be Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives when Pub- 
lic Law 89-493 was enacted into law on July 
4, 1966. That law established the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission. The 
language in that law is clear. It says among 
other things that we shall give special em- 
phasis to the ideas associated with the Rev- 
olution. The time had arrived when all of 
us must re-discover those ideas or more to 
the point—the American philosophy. This 
philosophy is incorporated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, That philosophy has five permanent 
principles that should be our beacon lights 
in achieving the American brotherhood we 
spoke about. In brief, those principles are: 
1. The natural law of God. 2. The natural 
rights of the individual. 3. The sovereign 
power of the people. 4. The constitutional 
distribution and balancing of powers, 5. The 
achievement of idealistic goals. 
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Now let us examine each of these to show 
how the supreme motive of Love is expressed 
by this American philosophy. The first prin- 
ciple answers the question, “What is man?”, 
It tells us that each individual is on an eter- 
nal journey guided by a metaphysical reality 
that is higher than the mere laws of men. It 
is the source of our second principle—the 
natural rights. The second principle is the 
center of all American law. It informs us 
that each individual is born with certain 
rights that Jefferson said were “unalienable” 
And of course all rights have co-equal re- 
sponsibilities. The object of these natural 
rights is that each of us must be given the 
opportunity to grow—to fulfill—to achieve. 
Contrast this central American idea with the 
Totalitarian concept that each individual is 
just a cog in the machinery of an autocratic 
state. 

The third principle telis us that only the 
people shall rule. Lincoln said it was govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, Jeferson said it was government by 
consent of the governed. Again, contrast 
this with the Totalitarian idea that all gov- 
ernment should be possessed by only a few 
men at the top. And they can be as arbitrary 
as they please. There is no check to their 
power. This brings us directly to the fourth 
principle—the constitutional distribution 
and balancing of powers. Many call it a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. The great 
thought behind our U.S. Constitution is that 
powers must be restrained from any forms 
of abuse. That is why we separate, limit and 
balance powers. We can understand our Con- 
stitution by looking at it from a standpoint 
of Powers and Rights. We have mentioned 
how we restrain powers by pitting one power 
against the other. We seek a reasonable bal- 
ance between these powers. Now we talk 
about our Rights. 

The Bill of Rights spells out just what 
rights cannot be invaded by any arbitrary 
acts of government. The first eight are ex- 
tensions into law of the doctrine of natural 
rights—the last two of the original Bill of 
Rights refers to powers of the states. All 
Americans should be familiar with the Bill 
of Rights. The final principle is the achieve- 
ment of idealistic goals. The Preamble to the 
Constitution sets forth these goals. It tells 
all generations of Americans that we have a 
national commitment to establish justice 
and to secure the blessings of liberty to all. 
Further, it informs us that the way to 
achieve these idealistic goals is not by force, 
but by means that are domestically tranquil. 
And it clearly says that in order to preserve 
this way of life we must at all times be pre- 
pared to defend ourselves. We would prefer 
it otherwise, but the world is not yet under 
a rule of law. 

We hear much today of Liberalism and 
Conservatism. We always had Liberais—we 
have always had Conservatives. John Adams 
was a Conservative. Thomas Jefferson was a 
Liberal. Yet on basic principles these men 
could agree. It is time during this forth- 
coming celebration of the American Revolu- 
tion that all of us should follow their exam- 
ple and come to a common understanding 
of those permanent principles that consti- 
tute so much of our American heritage. 


CHILE—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FACISM 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I realize the necessity of finding 
rapid solutions to the present economic 
crisis which threatens our country, but 
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I cannot let this august body forget the 
present flagrant lack of human rights 
that persist in enveloping the entire life- 
style of the Chilean people. While we 
must concern ourselves with our own 
grave problems here in the United States, 
it is still within our abilities to express 
our abhorrence of such inhumane treat- 
ment. 

The following article by Everett G. 
Martin—who specializes in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs—was published in the Wall 
Street Journal on January 9, 1975. It is 
very thorough in its portrayal of the cur- 
rent situation in Chile: 

NIGHTS IN THE PALACE or LAUGHTER 
(By Everett G. Martin) 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, —TOo many Chileans, par- 
ticularly the members of the military junta 
headed by army Gen. Augusto Pinochet, it 
all seems like a conspiracy. They dismiss the 
rising flood of criticism of violations of hu- 
man rights in Chile as part of a Soviet prop- 
aganda assault designed to save face in the 
wake of the overthrow of Marxist President 
Salvador Allende 15 months ago. 

No doubt their contention is somewhat 
justified. Events in Chile have been sub- 
jected to more sustained attacks, ridicu- 
lous exaggerations and misinformation 
from abroad than nearly any other recent 
happening. 

Still it would be unfortunate if the junta 
persists in regarding all its critics as ser- 
vants or dupes of the Soviets. Although the 
situation of political prisoners has im- 
proved measurably since the first hysteri- 
cal weeks after the coup, incidents of police 
brutality and torture still continue. In- 
deed, a significant minority of the junta’s 
own supporters are beginning to worry 
that such repressive acts are becoming an 
integral part of the new government's sys- 
tem. 

Other countries, including some of 
Chile’s severest critics, may have worse 
human rights records over the longterm, 
but Chile has prided itself on being some- 
thing better than those countries, Before 
its social structure was torn apart by its 
fatal experiment at mixing Marxism with 
pluralistic democracy, Chile was the out- 
standing example in Latin America of a 
country striving to live by legal principles 
that recognize individual rights. 

This is why so many outsiders who are 
sympathetic to the nation’s present state of 
trauma feel they must remind the Chilean 
government of its own heritage. 

Concern focuses on the activities of a 
pervasive six-month-old intelligence orga- 
nization called DINA, which stands for 
Direccion de Inteligencia Nacional. 

DINA grew out of the need to coordinate 
the counter-intelligence activities of the 
three armed forces and the carabineros (na- 
tional police) in order to pinpoint and root 
out any potential terrorists. Said to be com- 
manded by a tough, calculating colonel of 
army engineers, Juan Manuel Contreras, it 
has become a secret police froce with the 
kind of agents who wear sunglasses at mid- 
night. They can apparently defy even high 
government officials in their relentless pur- 
suit of suspects. 

Operating almost invariably at night, they 
pick up persons they suspect and take them 
off blindfolded to secret interrogation cen- 
ters. It seems most of their victims are 
cleared and released unharmed physically 
after a few days. But many of these people 
are severely shaken mentally from the ordeal 
of being questioned by unseen men who 
shout and call them all kinds of obscenities, 
often while they hold a pistol to their heads 
and threaten to kill them. 


INTERROGATING THE MIDDLE CLASS 


In recent months the numbers of persons 
of the middle class subjected to this treat- 
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ment seems to have increased sharply as 
DINA investigates families and friends of 
Marxist extremists who tend to be youthful 
intellectuals. 

An 84-year-old grandmother, for exam- 
ple, who is something of a doyenne in her set, 
went through an all-night session before 
influential friends got her freed. A prominent 
architect and his wife were held for five days 
until the wife could convince agents that 
her name was in an extremist’s address book 
because she'd dated him as a teenager. 

Such victims get no chance to present 
evidence of their innocence. They must de- 
pend on whether their interrogators choose 
to believe them. 

These interrogation tactics took a par- 
ticularly ludicrous turn in northern Chile 
where it was suspected that terrorists had 
infiltrated from Argentina, A small copper 
mine is in the area, and normal procedure 
would be for the authorities to alert the 
miners to watch for the infiltrators. In- 
stead, the entire staff of the mine—40 
workers and four managers—were arrested 
for four days of threats and frightening in- 
terrogation as if they were the terrorists. 

Most prisoners suffer mental torture, but 
many are brutalized physically as well. 

Take the case of Rodrigo, 28, (not his real 
name) and his 24-year-old brother. Their 
father had been a longtime friend and sup- 
porter of Dr. Allende, but both sons voted 
against the Allende government. Rodrigo 
actually spent most of the Marxist years 
studying business administration in the U.S. 
and only returned to Chile to await his U.S. 
immigration visa. 

DINA has never questioned the father, but 
one night in September both sons were 
thrown into the back of a pick-up truck and 
taken blindfolded to a secret interrogation 
center In Santiago. Among inmates it’s 
known as the Palace of Laughter. 

The DINA men were fanatic about con- 
cealing their own identity. One of them 
threatened that “I'll blow your head off if 
you see my face.” 

That night the brothers tried to sleep on 
the concrete fioor with six other prisoners, 
but the guard kept kicking them to keep 
them awake. They got no breakfast, and as 
they sat waiting to be questioned a man 
came in and began cursing and shouting at 
them while he walked around slapping them 
for emphasis. ‘ 

Rodrigo recalls that the man said, “This 
is a dictatorship! There are no human rights! 
Get this through your heads! We are estab- 
lishing fascism . . . it’s only us and Pinochet!” 

(Asked about this, a government spokes- 
man said that the man wasn't stating junta 
policy. He explained that DINA uses what it 
calls the ratonera or mousetrap technique to 
make prisoners feel trapped and helpless.) 

The brothers were then taken to separate 
re vms for questioning. 

In Rodrigo’s case, a man started imme- 
diately to beat him all over, demanding to 
know where he had hidden arms. He alter- 
nated with another interrogator who argued 
in a friendly, persuasive tone for a confes- 
sion. “I kept saying I didn’t have anything 
to confess,” says Rodrigo. 

The session lasted almost an hour. After- 
ward he learned that his brother had been 
stripped naked and given electrical shocks 
from a hand-crank generator. The faster they 
cranked the worse the shocks. They started 
with wires attached to his hands and feet 
and finally to his testicles. “My brother said 
he became numb to the pain after the first 
few shocks, but he kept screaming in agony 
so they wouldn’t do anything worse.” 

The next day it began again. This time 
Rodrigo made them understand he’d spent 
most of the Allende years in the U.S. “At 
first they tried to accuse me of running a 
cocaine smuggling ring here,” he recalis, 
“but finally I heard one of them say, ‘He 
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can’t be a Marxist, they only have two po- 
litical parties in America.” ” 

They forced him to sign three documents 
blindfolded. Later that night after signing 
another statement that he’d been well 
treated, he was transferred to a new prison 
where the blindfold came off. His brother 
underwent a third day of torture before he 
was transferred. 

Rodrigo was placed with seven other pris- 
oners, several of whom had been tortured. 
The worst, he says, was a 55-year-old man 
whose legs had been torn open by the shocks 
and a muscle put out of place on his back 
from the shock-induced spasms. 

At the end of the sixth day, the brothers 
were released. Rodrigo recovered quickly, but 
his brother suffered crying fits for weeks. 
“T can't believe my country would do this to 
us,” Rodrigo says. 

A foreign ministry spokesman, objecting 
to torture stories that are all too easy to 
come by in Chile today, complains, “The in- 
ternational press creates the impression that 
this is a way of life in Chile. These are iso- 
lated cases of miscarriage of orders. The gov- 
ernment repudiates those actions and pun- 
ishes the violators.” 

THE OAS REPORT 


A five-nation investigating team of the 
Organization of American States has just 
released a report which states that some 
police officials have indeed been indicted 
for torture. The junta also says that vic- 
tims can bring charges against their tor- 
turers. Such assurances seem meaning- 
less, however, since DINA agents are so care- 
ful to keep anyone from seeing their faces 
and victims must sign statements that they 
weren't mistreated. An honest investigation 
of its own jails by the junta could end tor- 
ture quickly if its intentions were genuine. 

‘The bulk of the OAS report charges Chile 
with “extremely serious violations of human 
rights" including “every kind of sexual ag- 
ression” against women and men. It esti- 
mated there are 5,500 political prisoners, but 
that doesn't account for all those temporarily 
in DINA's hands. 

Unlike sprawling Brazil where most people 
don’t seem to know about police brutality, 
Chile ts a tight society of 10.6 million peo- 
ple, each one with a vast network of friends. 
More and more individuals are hearing first 
hand of torture stories from a trusted friend 
and coming to believe them. 

Their minds, however, are somewhat con- 
ditioned to accept brutality because civilian 
police have traditionally used rough meas- 
ures against common criminals. Thus a busi- 
ness executive comments, “I don’t like what’s 
going on. It must be changed, but what else 
can they do now. Those people won't talk un- 
less they are forced to, and the police must 
get the information they have.” 

People like him also point to DINA'’s re- 
markable success so far in thwarting p>ten- 
tial terrorists. Some 130 tons of armaments 
have been uncovered, most allegedly smug- 
gled from Cuba to equip President Allende’s 
clandestine army. Recently, a major hideout 
of the extremist Movement of the Revolu- 
tionary Left (MIR) was discovered in San- 
tiago, and the leader was killed in a shoot- 
out. Officials believe this broke the organiza- 
tion's back. Nearly a hundred MIR members 
are said to have taken asylum in the Italian 
embassy. 

It could be argued that such success might 
allow DINA to soften its tactics from now 
on, but officials note that the Communist 
Party cell structure has scarcely been touched 
yet. “Few people realize just how frightened 
the government is of terrorism,” a sympath- 
izer says, “Officials and their families are liy- 
ing in constant danger.” 


FEAR OF PERU 


The military also fears that a guerrilla 
outbreak might be coordinated with an at- 
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tack by the Peruvian army, which has just 
purchased more than 100 tanks from the 
Soviets. For nearly a century, the Peruvians 
have smarted over losing the copper-rich 
Atacama Desert to the Chileans in the War 
of the Pacific. With Chile's war material anti- 
quated, the economy weak and the armed 
forces occupied with running the country, 
the time seems ripe for revenge. 

Nonetheless, a group of Chilean lawyers 
are pressing for a revival of legal safeguards 
for persons arrested, For their trouble, they, 
too, are regarded as enemies of the state. 
General Pinochet gives little indication that 
he even understands what a legal system is 
about. He said recently, “They ask that one 
apply legality to totally illegal acts that 
delinquents commit. The government will 
apply to them only military legality.” 

The lawyers seeking improvement in the 
situation believe that it could come about 
if the junta sees that its repressive image 
is frightening off foreign investors. They 
would also like to see the U.S. State Depart- 
ment apply discreet pressure on the junta; 
but unfortunately, Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger has rebuked Ambassador David 
H. Popper for bringing up human rights with 
the junta. 

Meanwhile, a foreign ministry official, who 
concedes that DINA’s methods are “a little 
crude,” says confidently, “When there are no 
more terrorists, there will be ne more DINA.” 
He overlooks the fact that DINA is a bureau- 
cracy and bureaucracies have a way of turn- 
ing themselyes into institutions that can't 
easily be dislodged. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 507 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1875 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ad- 
vise you of my intention to demand of 
the President that the provisions of 
House Concurrent Resolution 507, re- 
quiring the President to “assure that 
adequate control measures have been de- 
veloped to safeguard the United States 
from a renewed flow of illicit opium and 
its derivatives originating in Turkey” be 
invoked in the wake of the administra- 
tion’s reauest for $229.9 million in arms 
sales to Turkey. 

I have today written to the White 
House a letter, which I shall submit for 
the Recorn, informing the President of 
my intent, and reminding him of the 
provisions of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 507. 

Mr. Speaker, while I announced last 
week that I would press for a meeting 
with President Ford and Secretary of 
State Kissinger to discuss our Nation’s 
joint overseas drug efforts, the requested 
aid for Turkey makes such a meeting, 
and the need for intergovernmental co- 
operation, all the more imperative. 

The Turkish Government's recently 
announced control plans are hardly ac- 
ceptable, because they have granted 
licenses to 120,000 opium poppy farmers, 
and provided only 200 inspectors to check 
the farms. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of the seeming 
impossibility of the Turks’ adequately 
policing the heroin poppy production, the 
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United States is once again forced to 
brace itself for an inundation of heroin 
on our shores, and I must strongly, al- 
though reluctantly, insist that the provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 507 
be invoked before we consider, much less 
approve, the massive sum of $229.9 mil- 
lion in arms sales to Turkey. 

Finally, I would remind the House that 
the previous Turkish agreement to stop 
heroin poppy production, in return for 
American aid, cut heroin addiction in our 
Nation in half. 

Text of the letter follows: 

JANUARY 23, 1975. 
Hon, GERALD R. Forp, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing with re- 
gard to the proposed arms sale to Turkey of 
tank modernization equipment totalling 
$229,911,933. 

Under House Concurrent Resolution 507, 
adopted by the 93rd Congress, the President 
is directed to “assure that adequate control 
measures have been developed and imple- 
mented which would effectively safeguard 
the United States from a renewed flow of 
illicit opium and its derivatives originating 
in Turkey.” H. Con. Res. 507 further provides 
that if the President is unable to make these 
assurances, all assistance to the Government 
of Turkey shall be suspended. 

As Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Special Subcommittee on International Nar- 
cotics Control, I have been advised that 120,- 
000 farms in Turkey have been authorized 
to grow poppy, yet only 200 inspectors have 
been assigned to monitor the poppy produc- 
tion. Congress has not yet received the as- 
surances required by our resolution to in- 
sure against an influx of Turkish grown opi- 
um to American shores. 

In view of the proposed $229.9 million arms 
sale to Turkey—which, as you know, Con- 
gress has authority to prohibit—I believe it 
is incumbent that the Congress receive, at 
the earliest opportunity, a full and official 
report assessing the adequacy of the steps 
which Turkey has taken to control opium 
production. It is imperative that a full re- 
port to the Congress precede any authoriza- 
tion by Congress of assistance to Turkey, in 
particular, the substantial proposal of $229.9 
million, 

I await your report on this most pressing 
concern and look forward to an early re- 

ly. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
Member oj Congress. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced the Federal Employees 
Labor Relations Act of 1975, legislation 
which I first introduced in 1973. 

Last year, the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Civil Service, on which I 
serve, conducted several days of hearings 
on this and other legislation designed to 
establish a mechanism for regulating la- 
bor management relations for Federal 
employees. It is my hope that the sub- 
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committee will make this issue its first 
order of business in the 94th Congress, 
and it is my hope that we will be able to 
report a bill that will protect the rights 
of Federal employees as fully as possible. 

The Federal Employees Labor Rela- 
tions Act is intended to bring about this 
protection, It would do this by providing 
full collective bargaining rights for Fed- 
eral employees and enable them to join 
the great majority of American workers 
in the enjoyment of well-earned rights 
and benefits. The bill would establish a 
five-member Federal Employee Labor 
Relations Board, similar to the National 
Labor Relations Board, which would 
have full authority to interpret, apply 
and enforce the provisions of the statute. 

It provides that each department, 
agency, bureau, or other unit would be 
obligated to negotiate with the em- 
ployees’ duly elected union representa- 
tive over such matters as pay, classifica- 
tion, fringe benefits, and other “condi- 
tions of employment.” In addition, 
unions would be empowered to negotiate 
agency shop provisions and to seek bind- 
ing arbitration in such matters as griey- 
ances, disciplinary proceedings, and 
equal employment opportunity com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would 
also grant Federal employees the right 
to strike under certain conditions. When 
a negotiation impasse is reached, the 
bill provides for the appointment of a 
mediator. If the mediator fails to resolve 
the dispute, the parties would select a 
factfinder with power to make findings 
of fact and to recommend terms of set- 
tlement. Before the factfinder’s report 
is issued, the union would decide whether 
the recommendations of the factfinder 
are to be binding or only advisory, If 
they are to be binding, the union would 
be prohibited from engaging in a strike. 
If only advisory, the union could strike. 
However, Federal district courts would be 
authorized to issue a restraining order or 
temporary or permanent injunction 
when the commencement or continuance 
of a strike poses a clear and present 
danger to the public health or safety 
which in light of all relevant circum- 
stances it is in the best public interest 
to prevent. 

Under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion, exclusive representation would be 
recognized after the demonstration of 
majority support for a union through 
appropriate evidence, whether an elec- 
tion or a showing of membership cards. 
Separate bargaining units would be au- 
thorized for professionals and nonprofes- 
sionals, unless a majority of each desired 
a single unit. 

Mr. Speaker, quite simply, this legis- 
lation provides, for Federal employees, 
the same rights and benefits which have 
existed for employees in the private sec- 
tor for nearly four decades. This pro- 
posed legislation has the unqualified sup- 
port of the National Treasury Employees 
Union and the Coalition of American 
Public Employees, which is composed of 
the NTEU, the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees 
and the National Education Association. 

In introducing this bill, I would like 
to make it clear that my intention is to 
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devise a basic framework to provide Fed- 
eral employees with equitable collective 
bargaining rights, and I urge all my col- 
Somer to join me by supporting this 
effort. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
United Nations was formally initiated in 
1945, many Americans held out great 
hope that this organization would help 
to usher an era of peace, brotherhood, 
and tranquillity into the affairs of men 
and nations. 

Unfortunately, as many critics of the 
U.N. pointed out from the very begin- 
ning, this could hardly be the case when 
the very nations which most threatened 
the peace and tranquillity of the world 
were to become leading members. The 
lessons which the world should have 
learned from the experience it had with 
the ill-fated League of Nations were ig- 
nored, as so many historical lessons have 
been ignored at such great cost to man- 
kind. Utopian dreams of a peaceful fu- 
ture world offered more hope to a war- 
weary world than did the hard realism 
of those who understood all too well the 
pitfalls into which such a world organi- 
zation would inevitably fall. 

The United States was so determined 
to create a United Nations that it gave 
in almost immediately to the demands 
of the Soviet Union which made it clear 
that such an organization would inevi- 
tably fail. 

Gov. James H. Byrnes, who later 
served as Secretary of State under Pres- 
ident Truman, accompanied President 
Roosevelt to the Yalta Conference where 
the matter of the U.N.’s creation was 
discussed. He found that Mr. Roosevelt 
“was more interested in the establish- 
ment of the United Nations than in any 
other item on the agenda.” Soviet leader 
Josef Stalin wanted full membership 
status for the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
Both are Republics of the Soviet Union, 
meaning that Stalin was clearly asking 
for three votes for the Soviet Union in 
the General Assembly of the planned 
world organization. Governor Byrnes be- 
lieved strongly that it was a mistake to 
give in to the Soviets on this demand. 
However, according to Byrnes, Mr. 
Roosevelt told him that his objection to 
the Soviet demand “might endanger the 
adoption of the resolution—concerning 
the organization of the United Nations— 
by the Soviets.” 

Thus, the Soviet Union received three 
votes to one for every other member 
state, including the United States. From 
the very beginning the United Nations 
was flawed by the unreasonable demands 
of totalitarians and the acquiescence in 
those demands by the U.S. Government 
and by the free world. 

Within the past several years the fact 
that the United Nations is not a force for 
peace but, instead, for international dis- 
cord and turmoil, has become clear, even 
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to many of its longtime friends, to men 
and women who overlooked so much in 
the past but cannot, in good faith, over- 
look the overwhelming negative reality 
of today. 

Consider several of the steps the 
United Nations has taken, in violation 
of its own charter and in opposition to 
the best interests of world peace. 

According to article 4 of the Charter 
of the United Nations— 

Membership in the U.N. is open to all 
peace-loving states which accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the present Charter. ... 


By stretching this definition to include 
Communist China, the U.N. has shown 
that its own charter is now irrelevant to 
its real operating procedures. It has now 
embraced the philosophy of “universal- 
ity” rather than “peace-loving,” yet uni- 
versality does not cover Taiwan, which 
has been expelled, Rhodesia, against 
whom an embargo has been declared, or 
South Africa, which has been suspended. 

Once seated in the United Nations, the 
Communist Chinese rapidly revealed 
their complete disregard for the so-called 
international civil service status of U.N. 
employees of Chinese nationality. Of the 
approximately 160 Chinese working for 
the U.N. Secretariat in early 1972, about 
85 percent held passports from the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan. 

To set an example, the Communist 
Chinese warned the Chinese translators 
on the U.N. staff “to straighten up and 
fly left," as the New York Daily News 
put it, and “to improve their political 
accents.” To prove their loyalty to Com- 
munist China, they were instructed to 
study such publications as the Peking 
Review and the Communist Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Daily. The obvious choice for the 
Chinese U.N. staff members was to bow 
down to such political coercion or face 
unemployment. In addition, at the de- 
mand of the Chinese Communists, press 
representatives from the Republic of 
China have been stripped of their U.N. 
credentials. The rest of the world has 
silently acquiesced in such actions. 

The Unitec Nations’ record has been 
a negative one. Whatever peace the 
world has had since 1945 has been in 
spite of the United Nations, not as a re- 
sult of its activities. 

During the first 25 years of the U.N.’s 
existence, 75 armed conflicts were fought 
between nations. Additional conflicts 
have been added to this record during 
the 1970's. Aggression in Korea was 
stopped under U.N. auspices, but it was 
actually the achievement of American 
arms with minimal support from other 
U.N. members. It was, in addition, a war 
in which the aggressor was temporarily 
stopped, but not finally defeated. Dis- 
cussing this circumstance, Gen. Mark 
Clark, U.N. Supreme Commander in 
Korea, recalled that: 

In carrying out the instructions of my gov- 
ernment I gained the unenviable distinction 
of being the first United States army com- 


mander in history to sign an armistice with- 
cut a victory. 


As one consequence, the United States 


today still maintains substantial Army 
contingents along the Korean armi- 
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stice line to discourage Communist 
ageression. 

When the people of Hungary rose up 
against Soviet oppression in 1956, the 
United Nations did nothing. When the 
Communists built the Berlin wall in vio- 
lation of international law, the United 
Nations Charter, the U.N. did nothing. 
When the people of Czechoslovakia rose 
up against their Communist government, 
the U.N. remained silent. 

The United Nations, in June 1963, ac- 
cepted the credentials of the Soviet-im- 
posed Hungarian Government. Discuss- 
ing this action, the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations declared that: 

The approval of the credentials of the 
Kadar regime by the United Nations Cre- 
dentials Committee will come as a great shock 
to the people of Hungary and other captive 
nations. The absence of any attempt to chal- 
lenge the legitimacy of the representatives 
appointed by a regime the UN has branded 
as one established by Soviet military inter- 
vention will, we feel, be viewed as proof that 
to all practical purposes the question of 
Hungary has been dropped, as proof that 
sheer expediency and not principle deter- 
mines the policies. 


The hypocrisy of the United Nations 
was discussed in these terms by John C. 
Wetzel in his study, “The United Na- 
tions: Myth Versus Reality”: 

The sheer hypocrisy and inconsistency of 
Ut policies has by no means been limited 
to communist aggression. In December, 1961, 
India, whose late leader Nehru had always 
been an ardent advocate of the United Na- 
tions, invaded the small Portuguese enclaves 
œ 30a, Damao and Diu. Using superior force, 
at the ratio of ten to one in favor of the 
aggressors, the Indians struck viciously 
against the small territories which had been 
under Portuguese rule for more than 450 
years. Preaching non-violence, neutrality and 
nonaggression to the rest of the world, the In- 
dians—in complete violation of the UN 
Charter—resorted to military force to ad- 
vance their imperialist designs. What hap- 
pened in the halls of the United Nations? .. . 
The Security Council's resolution calling for 
® cease-fire and condemning the Indian ag- 
gression was vetoed by the Soviet Union, 
which later received Nehru’s thanks .. . 
Whatever else the UN was supposed to ac- 
complish its advocates always defended it on 
the grounds that at least it served as a sort 
of world conscience, a place where civilized 
mankind could condemn and act against the 
barbarians amongst us, ... Americans will 
have to get used to the fact that UN is not 
the answer to the world's >roblems and 
crises. 


It is interesting to note that in Decem- 
ber 1963, 2 years after the Indian inva- 
sion of Goa, a delegation of Goans, 
chosen by representatives of Goan com- 
munities all over the world, came to the 
U.N. with a plea for self-determination 
for their more than 700,000 fellow Goans. 
The U.N. refused to hear the Goan plea. 
How different was the U.N. reaction in 
1974 to the plea of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. But the Goans had 
murdered no one, had hijacked no air- 
planes, and threatened the destruction 
of no sovereign state. Their only sin was 
that the country which had invaded their 
territory was India, rather than a nation 
in less favor with the current U.N. 
majority. 

When former supporters of the U.N. 
are forced to admit that they have been 
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wrong, it becomes clear that the excesses 
of the current majority must no longer 
be supported by the United States. 

The case of Prof. John Roche of 
Brandeis University, formerly chairman 
of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
is one example. Speaking to his fellow 
liberals in an article in New America of 
November 30, 1974, Professor Roche 
writes that: 

One of the reasons so few top government 
Cfficials are ever fired is that the act of dis- 
missal constitutes an admission of incom- 
petent judgment by the President. In other 
words, he has a vested interest in his mis- 
takes. So do we all—as evidenced by the lib- 
eral community’s refusal to face up to the 
baleful reality of the United Nations. 


Dr. Roche notes that: 

Gradually over the past decade I have been 
getting more and more infuriated, and Al- 
gerian Foreign Minister Bouteflike Lit the 
fuse with his inaugural speech as President 
of the current U.N. General Assembly. In 
the name of the progressive third world he 
declared war on the United States, the West- 
ern Alliance, Israel, and wicked imperialists 
everywhere. Then the Palestinian guerriilas 
were accorded “observer status” at the U.N. 
(next to Mafia) ... The ousting of Taiwan 
was outrageous. . . . I favored the admission 
of Peking, but saw absolutely no justification 
for expelling a real country. South Africa is 
a real country dominated by a e I 
despise. But the last time I did a count I 
discovered sadly that about 80 per cent of 
the member nations of the U.N. are run by 
regimes I despise—the democratic countries 
could caucus in my living room. 


John Roche wrote: 

To put it bluntly, the United Nations has 
been taken over by a coalition of anti-demo- 
cratic nations . .. The last time I looked, the 
United States was putting in about a quarter 
of the money, to say nothing of the choice 
of location and other perks. Now I don’t like 
anti-democratic organizations, but I am pre- 
pared to accept their existence—so long as 
I don’t pay for their fun and games. 


So outrageous has been the highhand- 
edness of current majorities in the United 
Nations that such longtime friends of the 
world body as the New York Times are 
urging a reconsideration of our relation- 
ship to it. The Times commented, for ex- 
ample, that— 

The suspension of South Africa from the 
current U.N. General Assembly is illegal and 
dangerous, It is a disastrous precedent for 
an organization that cannot be effective un- 
less its membership is universal. It is a grim 
irony that virtually the same Assembly ma- 
jority that suspended a founding member 
of the U.N. one day could on the next en- 
thusiastically welcome the leader of a ter- 
rorist organization whose goal is destruction 
of another member state. 


When the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO—barred Israel from its Euro- 
pean region and failed to place it in 
membership in any other region, it once 
again violated its own charter. 

Stephen Hess, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution and formerly a 
member of the US. delegation to 
UNESCO, declared that— 

The withdrawal of all UNESCO funds to 
Israel .. . and denying Israel a place in the 
organization’s regional structure are entirely 
alien to the purpose of the Organization. 


A letter to the U.S. delegation from 
longtime UNESCO supporters Leo Rud- 
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loff and Mrs. Reinhold Niebuhr declared 
that: 

It is tragic that at this moment in history 
that UNESCO should become an organ of 
propaganda. 


Intellectuals and scholars from 
throughout the world, men and women 
such as Jean Paul Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Francoise Giroud, Issac Stern, 
and Leonard Bernstein have signed a 
letter stating that they will no longer 
participate in UNESCO activities. 

The UNESCO action has already pro- 
duced one sign of financial crumbling for 
the United Nations. Switzerland, in- 
censed over the U.N.’s action, is now 
considering a 10 percent reduction in 
her contribution to the organization. 

The current U.N. majority is intent 
upon imposing its will on the world 
body—a body most of whose bills are 
paid by the United States. The President 
of the General Assembly, Abdelaziz Bou- 
teflika of Algeria, for example, invoked 
his Afro-Asian majority to sharply limit 
the voice of Israel during the assembly 
debate on Palestine. He used his presi- 
dential powers to order a chief-of-state 
welcome for PLO chief Yasir Arafat in 
the Assembly and also made the extraor- 
dinary ruling that South Africa could 
no longer participate in the work of the 
current session. Many diplomats viewed 
that action as the first step toward the 
total exclusion of Israel as well. One 
U.N. official lamented that, “We are 
in the hands of the revolution.” An 
American diplomat commented that the 
current majority had “driven another 
nail” into the coffin of the U.N. 

The U.N. has refused to condemn vio- 
lence and terrorism but has, quite to the 
contrary, encouraged it—and only on the 
part of the Palestinians but also on the 
part of a variety of radical guerrilla or- 
ganizations in Africa and elsewhere. 

The casualty tolls in acts of political 
terrorism in the 6 years ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, was 268 dead and 576 
wounded. Two U.S. Ambassadors, Cleo 
A. Noel, and his chief deputy, S. Curtis 
Morris, as well as a Belgian chargé d’af- 
faires, Guy Eid, were killed. The eight 
members of the Black September Move- 
ment responsible for the assassinations 
were arrested in the Sudan. They were 
brought to court and convicted, then sent 
to Cairo to be turned over to the PLO. 
They have now been released. 

The United Nations has refused to take 
any action against terrorism. As long ago 
as the opening of the 1972 session of the 
General Assembly, the United States re- 
quested such action. The U.N. finally es- 
tablished an ad hoc committee of 35 ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General to 
arrive at a definition of terrorism. It met 
on July 16, 1973, and came to no con- 
clusion. 

The reason that the U.N. does not con- 
demn terrorism is that the majority of 
its current membership supports such 
violent activity. The U.N. has refused to 
condemn slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union, mass murders in Communist 
China, a denial of religious and political 
freedom throughout Eastern Europe, ter- 
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ror in Uganda and Tanzania. It has, how- 
ever, been frequent and vehement in its 
condemnation of several “easy targets,” 
South Africa, Portugal, and Israel. 

In the important book, “United Nations 
Journal: A Delegate’s Odyssey,” William 
F. Buckley, Jr., discusses his experiences 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly and as U.S. Represent- 
ative on the Human Rights Committee. 

While all members of the U.N. gave lip 
service to such human rights as the free- 
dom of speech, press, religion, assembly, 
and travel, the fact is, Buckley points out, 
that— 

Of the 135 members of the United Nations, 
20 are governed by parliamentary representa- 
tion. 


The Soviet Union, for example, ratified 
the Declaration of Human Rights Con- 
vention. Yet, Buckley writes: 

Within four months Soviet State police (a) 
having publicly reviled Solzhenitsyn, (b) 
denied him a legal residence in Moscow, (c) 
censored his work and denied him royalties, 
(d)forced their way into his apartment, (e) 
dragged him away without serving him with 
a warrant, (f) stripped him of his clothing 
and possessions, (g) charged him with a 
crime, (h) divested him of citizenship, (1) 
put him in an airplane, and (j) dumped him, 
an exile, in West Germany. In doing so, the 
Soviet Union violated at least 15 articles of 
the Declaration. 


Yet the United Nations, Buckley 


found, would consider only the infrac- 
tions of Israel, South Africa, and the 
Western nations. It was totally uninter- 
ested in any violation of human rights 
considered by Communist states or by 
nations in the Third World—clearly the 


ones in most serious violation. 

Buckley writes: 

One learns almost instantly at the United 
Nations that the convention is very simply 
to ignore Soviet infractions against the 
stated ideals of the organization. . . . This 
becomes something in which everyone is au- 
tomatically trained; even as, say, altogether 
spontaneous conversations deploring drunk- 
enness will take place in households in which 
a principal is an alcoholic; after a while 
nobody notices. 


Secretary General Waldheim of the 
United Nations said recently that: 
We must not lose sight of the ideal. 


Former delegate William Buckley 
responds that: 

What he does not realize is that they have 
abandoned their own ideal. .. . How an orga- 
nization which cannot muster the courage 
to pronounce the word “Soviet Union” in a 
discussion of human rights, could enforce 
human rights ... is the kind of thing that 
produces the distinctive mistiness of U.N. 
rhetoric. 


Another longtime supporter of the 
United Nations, and one who has served 
as U.S. delegate to the General Assem- 
bly, who has become disillusioned with 
the world organization is Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., formerly Governor of Vir- 
ginia and president of the University of 
Virginia. 

At a speech delivered at the Virginia 
Military Institute, he stated that— 


The U.N. has shown with its greatly en- 
larged membership a marked disposition to 
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impose unreasonable burdens upon the more 
advanced industrial nations. It appears 
bogged down in petty bickering and self- 
serving ventures. . . . The structure of the 
present organization should be re-examined, 
and if it cannot be revamped so as to bring 
about a reasonable balance between the 
members it should be abandoned and some 
other plan devised. 


It is my belief, and has been my belief 
for many years, that an organization 
which includes within its ranks those na- 
tions which have aggressive designs to- 
ward others can never be a force for 
peace. What is needed, and has long been 
needed, is an organization which unites 
nations which are truly peace-loving, so 
that they might work together to make it 
clear that aggression will not be per- 
mitted to succeed. 

I am pleased that many of my liberal 
colleagues, who placed great faith in the 
United Nations for so many years, even 
though such faith was never rewarded 
by any accomplishments, have finally 
learned that this organization has been 
a failure and, worse, has, with the use of 
U.S. funds, made the world less rather 
than more safe. 

It is too bad that they did not come to 
this realization much earlier. They would 
have done well, for example, to consider 
the analysis presented by William Henry 
Chamberlin, who warned in a 1964 arti- 
cle in “The Freeman,” that— 

The very expression, United Nations, is a 
misnomer, because of the deep divisions of 
ideology and national interest by which the 
world is divided, To expect the Unite¢ Na- 
tions, given these differences and given its 
archaic and unrealistic Charter, to point 4 
clear united lead in time of crisis is to ex- 
pect swift action from a Tower of Babel. 


Despite their previous unwillingness to 
recognize the reality of the United Na- 
tions’ inherent futility, I am pleased to 
welcome those who now have come to this 
realization to the effort many of us have 
long pursued with regard to cutting U.S. 
funding to that organization. 

Since its creation, the U.N. has spent 
more than $4.7 billion of the U.S. tax- 
payers’ dollars. In 1972, Congress limited 
annual U.S. payments to 25 percent of 
the U.N. budget. Previously, the U.S. pay- 
ment had been upwards of 30 percent. 
The 25 percent is still the highest paid 
by any nation, The Soviet Union’s is 12.9 
percent—when it pays. In 1964, when the 
Soviet Union had been in default more 
than 2 years and under the Charter was 
threatened with losing its voting rights, 
the Soviet leaders promised to pay. The 
voting challenge was dropped, but pay- 
ment has not been made. 

Of the 135 U.N. members, 92 are in ar- 
rears $204 million. More than one-half 
of this indebtedness—$110 million—is 
owed by the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. In September, while submitting a 
$540.4 million, 2-year U.N. budget, Sec- 
retary General Waldheim warned that 
only $447.8 million income could be ex- 
pected. Thus, he proposed a budget with 
a $92.6 million deficit. 

In September, the U.N. was so strapped 
for funds that Mr. Waldheim asked the 
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United States to pay its final 1974 install- 
ment of $10 million in advance, which we 
did. The debtors—the Soviet Union, black 
African countries, India—continued in 
arrears, but saw fit to expel South Africa, 
limit Israel, and invite the PLO. 

If the United States does not decide to 
withdraw from the United Nations, a 
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course which seems more attractive to 
increasing numbers of Americans, it 
must, at the very least, sharply limit its 
contribution. Further, it should pay 
nothing more to the U.N. until all those 
nations who are in arrears bring them- 
selves up to date in their payments. 

It is suicidal to pay the bills for an 
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organization whose goal has become 
world revolution, the stimulation of ter- 
rorist violence, and the destruction of 
the West. Many Americans previously 
had a tendency to engage in such suicidal 
activities. Now that U.N. actions have 
come closer and closer to home that num- 
ber, fortunately, is decreasing. 


SENATE—Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. RICHARD STONE, 
a Senator from the State of Florida. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, we thank 
Thee for another day in service to our 
fellow man. Match us to this time of 
trouble. Make us great and strong in the 
things of the spirit. Grant to us clear 
minds, warm hearts, and wills to obey the 
guidance of Thy Spirit. Lift all our de- 
liberations into the higher order of Thy 
kingdom. Reward us with the inner sat- 
isfaction of being good workmen, whose 
hearts are at peace with Thee and in fel- 
lowship with one another. 

We pray in His name who was servant 
of all. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 


following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1975. 


To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. RICHARD 
STONE, a Senator from the State of Florida, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STONE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 27, 1975, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
of the Senate may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina seek recognition? 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair, but 
the Senator has no comment at this time. 


APPOINTMENT TO THE JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to Public Law 79-304, 
appoints the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Fannin) to the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, in lieu of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), resigned. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—CREDENTIALS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous agreement, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the motion proposed by the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
to refer all credentials and papers deal- 
ing with the New Hampshire election dis- 
pute to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Time for debate on this motion is lim- 
ited to 5 hours, 2 hours to be controlled 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and 3 hours to be controlled 
by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN). 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield the 
time reserved to the majority leader to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL). 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have no 
particular statement to make on this 
matter at this time. 

I believe that we should move ahead; 
and when the time comes to vote, I in- 
tend to support the majority leader’s 
motion. I support his view that neither 
gentleman be seated and it is the duty 
of the Senate to ascertain whether the 
evidence is available on which we can 
decide the result of the New Hampshire 
election between Messrs. Wyman and 
Durkin. 

To my mind, there is an analogy here 
with a footrace. If there is a footrace 
and it is very close, the fellow who may 
have been just a smidgen behind would 
naturally want to see a rerun of the race; 
but the fellow who thought he was a 
smidgen ahead would probably want to 
wait until a photograph had been devel- 
oped of the photo finish, to see who had 
won. 


I think that under both New Hamp- 
shire law and the Constitution, the Sen- 
ate has an obligation to see whether it is 
possible, on the basis of the body of votes 
available, that the result of the New 
Hampshire election can be decided. If it 
is apparent, after we study those votes, 
that it is not possible to decide the re- 
sult of the election, or if it becomes a tie, 
then I can see where we would declare 
the seat vacant. But if we can find the 
result of the election in this body of evi- 
dence, I believe we should go ahead and 
do so. 

I also believe that we should make 
every effort to make sure that this is 
done in a fishbowl atmosphere, as open 
to the light of day as possible, to make 
sure that the general public knows that 
these votes would be fairly counted. 

In today’s Washington Post there is an 
interesting editorial concerning the New 
Hampshire Senate election. 

This editorial, after a careful review of 
the allegations, urges the Senate to adopt 
the Mansfield motion which would be to 
have both contenders for the seat stand 
aside and refer the matter to the Rules 
Committee. However, this editorial goes 
one step further and adopts an idea 
which I have been espousing since this 
matter first came up, and that is to have 
a third party—some nonalined, ultra- 
respectable group—be given the actual 
responsibility of counting the ballots so 
that the ultimate results will not only be 
fair, but also appear to be fair to the 
citizens of New Hampshire. 

My urging of this course of action has 
met no support either in the Rules Com- 
mittee or in casual discussions with other 
Senators. Indeed, I have been accused of 
abrogating my responsibilities as a Sen- 
ator. Nevertheless, whether made up of 
special arbitrators or retired Federal 
judges, a third-party panel would appear 
to me to be the ideal way to handle this 
very important matter. And I am pleased 
to see that this concept is supported by 
the Washington Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE New HAMPSHIRE SENATE RACE 

The Senate will try to decide today how to 
handle the closest and most confusing Senate 
election in history, the New Hampshire con- 
test between former congressman Louis C. 
Wyman, a Republican, and Democrat John 
Durkin. After one full recount, New Hamp- 
shire’s secretary of state declared Mr. Dur- 
kin the winner by 10 votes out of about 223,- 
000. Mr. Wyman appealed to the state Ballot 
Law Commission, which reviewed about 400 
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contested ballots and concluded that Mr. 
Wyman had won by two votes. Mr. Durkin, 
charging that there were errors and incon- 
sistencies in the commission's review, then 
appealed to the Senate as constitutional 
forum of last resort. 

The Senate, which likes to have a prece- 
cent for everything, has none to guide it in 
this matter. Neither candidate is alleging il- 
legal practices. Some partisans have voiced 
concern about possible power plays by the 
Republicans who control the New Hampshire 
machinery or by the Democrats who domi- 
nate the Senate. But the real problem was 
created by the voters. The people who voted 
for senator in New Hampshire on November 
5th were so nearly evenly divided that the 
outcome could turn on any one of several 
hundred judgment calls about disputed bal- 
lots and situations in various wards. The 
question thus is how the final judgments 
should be made. 

The case is so difficult that many have been 
driyen to throw up their hands and advocate 
a new election. The Republican-controlled 
state legislature has just passed a law mak- 
ing this possible if the Senate should declare 
the seat vacant. But a new election at this 
point would be the worst possible step. It 
would run contrary to the entire American 
political tradition, which holds that elections 
take place at fixed intervals, that winners 
are determined by counting the ballots law- 
fully cast—and that a one-vote margin is 
enough. If elections can be thrown out be- 
cause the results are too close to call easily, 
the stability of the entire system could be 
undermined. What is too close? And who is 
to decide? Moreover, in this case the ulti- 
mate forum, the Senate, has not yet even re- 
viewed the matter thoroughly. At this point, 
there are no grounds for concluding that a 
winner cannot be named—and there is no 
justification for telling the people of New 
Hampshire that their wishes, as expressed on 
Nov. 5, are so obscure that the matter should 
be decided by whoever might turn out to vote 
next time around. 

Rather than dodging a decision, the Sen- 
ate should set about reviewing the case. That 
in itself is complicated because Messr. Dur- 
kin and Wyman disagree on what should be 
reviewed. Mr. Durkin is willing to rest his 
appeal on a review of the 400 or so ballots 
examined by the state commission. Mr. Wy- 
man maintains that if the Senate looks into 
anything at all, its inquiry should also en- 
compass about 3,100 ballot protests which the 
candidates did not pursue during the second 
recount, plus some other matters—such as 
the apparent malfunctioning of various vot- 
ing machines—which neither the secretary 
of state nor the ballot law commission 
touched on at all. 

It may seem odd that the candidate who 
prevailed in the state re-count should be ask- 
ing for a wider Senate inquiry than is the 
candidate who lost. But Mr. Wyman has a 
point. For one thing, as New Hampshire's 
highest court recently emphasized, the state's 
law provides for less than exhaustive review 
of Senate elections in part because the Sen- 
ate is the final judge. Thus if some protests 
cannot be heard in the Senate, they cannot 
be heard at all. Moreover, as the final arbiter, 
the Senate has an obligation to resolve the 
case in an equitable, comprehensive way that 
leaves minimal uncertainty or cause for com- 
plaint. Obviousty if a Senate Judgment were 
reached on the basis of just 400 ballots, con- 
siderable bitterness and doubt could linger 
on. 

The best course for the Senate, in our view, 
would be to instruct the Rules Committee to 
name a special panel of disinterested out- 
siders, acceptable to both candidates, to in- 
spect all contested ballots and look into all 
the procedural issues which both men have 
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raised. With the resulis of such an inde- 
pendent review in hand, the Rules Commit- 
tee and the Senate would be better able to 
assess the facts and reach a final judgment 
which all parties—including the people of 
New Hampshire—would accept as fair. 

One question that remains is whether 
either Mr. Wyman or Mr. Durkin should be 
seated provisionally while a Senate review 
proceeds. The usual practice is to seat the 
man holding a valid certificate of election. 
Mr. Wyman was certified as the winner most 
recently, after the Ballot Law Commission's 
partial recount. But the validity of that cer- 
tification rests on the very actions that ought 
to be reviewed. Thus there is reason to ask 
both to stand aside. This situation, however, 
underscores the importance of proceeding 
quickly to settle the case. For until the Sen- 
ate reaches a final judgment, New Hampshire 
will either lack a senator or be represented by 
one who may not have won the election. Such 
a circumstance should not be tolerated for 
long. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Durkin may be given the privilege of the 
floor today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I do not make 
the request for Mr. Wyman because he 
has the privilege of the floor as an ex- 
Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, the time to be 
equally divided. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama as he may require. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing motion is the motion of the distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
that the entire matter of the New Hamp- 
shire senatorial election be sent back 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration for further investigation, hear- 
ings, or such action as the committee 
might deem appropriate. 

The Senator from Alabama is not 
urging any of his colleagues to take any 
particular action with respect to the 
motion of the distinguished majority 
leader. He merely wishes to go on record 
as to his political philosophy, his feel- 
ings of what principle and justice and 
fairness dictate that the Senate should 
do in this matter. 

The proceeding came before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
prior to January 14. The first official 
meeting of the committee was on the 
14th; but prior to that time, the subcom- 
mittee had met, and an opinion had been 
issued by the legislative counsel to the 
effect that the Senate is a continuing 
body and that even though the 93d Con- 
gress had adjourned sine die, and the 
94th Congress had not yet convened, the 
committee was still authorized to act. 
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At a later time, possibly, I shall put 
that opinion in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with the debate on rule XXII, þe- 
cause it is very relevant on the point of 
whether the Senate is a continuing body. 
The opinion of the Legislative Counsel 
on this unrelated subject is also to the 
effect that the Senate is a continuing 
body. The committees of the Senate do 
have a right to function after the sine 
die adjournment of one Congress and be- 
fore the opening session of the next 
Congress. This was the ruling of the Leg- 
islative Counsel. 

When the matter was brought before 
the full Committee on Rules, on which 
I have the honor of serving, these facts 
became known: Following the Novem- 
ber election for the office of U.S. Sena- 
tor from the State of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Wyman was the apparent winner of 
the race by a margin of several hundred 
votes, the exact number not being ma- 
terial; on a recount, an official recount, 
Mr. Durkin was found to have been win- 
ned by a 10-vote margin. As the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire and Governor's 
Council proceeded to issue a certificate 
of election to Mr. Durkin, the Governor 
and the council overlooked, or took no 
note of the law of New Hampshire, 
which gave a candidate the right to ap- 
peal the official count to what is known 
as the ballot law commission in the 
State of New Hampshire. Mr. Wyman 
appealed to the ballot law commission, 
as he was authorized to do, under the 
statute of New Hampshire. The ballot 
law commission, on a further recount 
of the votes, found Mr. Wyman to be 
the winner by two votes. The Governor of 
New Hampshire and his council, now, 
apparently, realizing that they had act- 
ed prematurely in issuing a certificate to 
Mr. Durkin while Mr. Wyman had the 
right to appeal to the ballot law commis- 
sion, proceeded to rescind the election 
certificate held by Mr. Durkin and, the 
ballot commission having found Mr. 
Wyman to be the winner by two votes, the 
Governor and the council certified Mr. 
Wyman as the winner of the election. 
That certificate came to the Secretary 
of the Senate, as did Mr. Durkin’s certif- 
icate and the Governor and councils 
rescission of the Durkin certificate. 

The Secretary turned over to the Sen- 
ate the certificate issued to Mr. Durkin, 
issued prior to the appeal by Mr. Wyman 
to the ballot law commission. He turned 
over to the Senate the purported re- 
scission of that certificate and the new 
certificate to Mr. Wyman declaring him 
to be the winner. The certificate did not 
say by what margin he won, whether he 
won by 2,000, 200, or 2. This is not neces- 
sary for in the certificate, the margin of 
victory is not inserted. 

Mr. President, it was proposed in the 
Committee on Rules that Mr. Wyman be 
seated provisionally, the words used be- 
ing “without prejudice’—seat him 
“without prejudice.” 

Without prejudice to what? Without 
prejudice to Mr. Durkin’s right to carry 
on his contest before the Committee on 
Rules? 

Mr. President, many, I assume, expect- 
ed that to be decided by party line vote 
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and possibly, to some extent, it was. 
There are five Democrats and three Re- 
publicans. The three Republicans voted 
for the motion to seat Mr. Wyman with- 
out prejudice to Mr. Durkin’s rights; 
four of the Democrats voted against this. 
The Senator from Alabama, feeling that 
recognition should be given to the cer- 
tificate of the duly authorized authori- 
ties in the State of New Hampshire, vot- 
ed to seat Mr. Wyman provisionally, 
without prejudice to Mr. Durkin’s rights, 
resulting in a 4-to-4 vote decision. 

Then, on a further motion by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Rosert C. Byrp) that both con- 
testants, both candidates, stand aside, 
and that the matter be reported to the 
Senate and rereferred to the Committee 
on Rules for further study and action. A 
4-to-4 vote resulted there. The matter 
has now come to the full Senate for fur- 
ther action. 

It is understood that the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
has the right to offer an amendment to 
Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion, an amendment 
to seat Mr. Wyman provisionally. That 
is the motion that was made in the Com- 
mittee on Rules which resulted in the 
4-to-4 vote. The Senator from Alabama 
is going to vote for the motion or the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, if it is offered, to seat Mr. Wyman 
provisionally. 

Mr. President, let us analyze to see 
what would have happened if that mo- 
tion to seat Mr. Wyman provisionally 
had carried in the Committee on Rules 
and Wyman had been seated here, in the 
Senate, provisionally, as the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of the State of New 
Hampshire said that he should be. That 
is the point, Mr. President. The people of 
New Hampshire, through their duly au- 
thorized officers, those charged with the 
duty of making certificates, have said 
that Mr. Wyman has been elected. That 
is good enough for me until that is shown 
not to be the case. 

So if Mr. Wyman had been seated pro- 
visionally on January 14, this now being 
the 28th, 2 weeks later, in my judgment, 
Mr. President, this matter would already 
have been settled, because I believe in 
2 weeks’ time the matter could have been 
decided, and we would not be here today 
arguing about it. 

I have complete confidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the subcommittee headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), with the other mem- 
bers being the distinguished assistant 
majority leader, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
and the assistant minority leader, Mr. 
GRIFFIN. I have complete confidence in 
the ability of those gentlemen sitting on 
the subcommittee to come to the truth 
of this matter. I believe they would have 
done it by now had we seated Mr. Wy- 
man provisionally, as the motion made 
in the Rules Committee would have 
provided. 

Mr. President, some might say it is 
passing strange that a Democrat from 
Alabama would have voted in the Rules 
Committee to seat provisionally a Re- 
publican candidate for the Senate. I was 
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not concerned with the politics of the 
matter. What the people of New Hamp- 
shire said was what interested me. The 
people of New Hampshire, acting through 
their Governor and his councii, said that 
Mr. Wyman was elected. I might state 
that Mr. Durkin sought in Federal court 
to have his certificate, which had been 
rescinded, revalidated. A three-judge 
Federal court there in New Hampshire, 
held that his certificate was meaningless, 
inasmuch as it had been issued prior to 
action by the ballot law commission 
from the State of New Hampshire, to 
which Wyman had the right to appeal, 
and had appealed. That confirms what 
I have been suggesting, that the people 
of New Hampshire, acting through their 
duly constituted authorities, have 
spoken, and that is good enough for me 
until it has been proved to be wrong. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama has not come to the Senate to vote 
a straight party line vote here in the U.S. 
Senate without considerations of princi- 
pie. I might say that as the Senator from 
Alabama prepared to run again for the 
U.S. Senate last year, he went into every 
county of the State of Alabama and 
stated that he had not, during his 6 years 
in the Senate, maintained a policy of 
voting a straight party line vote, but 
rather that he had decided and was going 
to decide matters as they came before 
the Senate on the basis of principle, jus- 
tice, and fairness, and he was not going 
to vote for or against any measure here 
in the U.S. Senate just because it was 
the position of any political party, but 
against his principles or convictions. 

That position of the Senator from 
Alabama was approved by the people of 
Alabama in the November election. So 
this is a matter of principle with the 
Senator from Alabama, and he is not 
asking a single Member of the Senate to 
vote as he is going to vote, that is, to 
seat Mr. Wyman provisionally, send the 
matter back to the Rules Committee, let 
them conduct the fair and impartial 
examination of the ballots that I know 
they will conduct, let them make their 
recommendation to the full committee, 
let that recommendation come on out 
to the Senate, and let us decide on the 
matter. 

Just because it was a close vote, Mr. 
President, is no reason to say that the 
man certified by the State of New 
Hampshire as the winner of that election 
should not be seated. I think it is unfair. 
I think it is throwing political weight 
around to take that action. This is a 
matter that should not be decided on 
the basis of party lines. 

Mr. President, I might say when that 
action was taken by the Rules Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Alabama, as I have 
noticed it worded in the press, “bolted 
party lines and voted with the Republi- 
cans” on this matter. You would think 
that in a Democratic State such as Ala- 
bama there would be mass meetings all 
over the State criticizing the Senator 
from Alabama for his action. But, Mr. 
President, I can say in all sincerity that 
no stand that the Senator from Alabama 
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has taken here in the U.S. Senate during 
the time he has been here has received 
greater approbation and approval by the 
people of Alabama than his vote in the 
committee on this issue. 

Scores of letters have been received. 
Many editorials have been written. Not 
one single letter or editorial has criti- 
cized the vote of the Senator from Ala- 
bama to seat Mr. Wyman as required by 
certificate of election issued to him by 
the Governor of New Hampshire and his 
council. But the Senator from Alabama 
was not satisfied with that tremendous 
response by mail. He went down to Ala- 
bama and saw people from every section 
of the State. Not one person—and the 
Senator from Alabama talked with many 
scores of people—disagreed with the vote 
of the Senator from Alabama—this is 
a Democratic State. 

Mr. President, our people are tired of 
politics as usual. They want matters here 
in the Senate decided on the basis of 
principle. 

Let us do what is right and fair and 
just in this matter. Let us seat Mr. Wy- 
man provisionally, and then if there is 
anything wrong in his election, if in fact 
he did not win, after the Rules Commit- 
tee makes a careful search and examina- 
tion, then he has not been seated finally. 
All the Rules Committee would have to 
do would be to come back and say, “On 
the basis of our examination we find that 
Mr. Durkin won by 100 votes. We 
recommend Mr. Durkin’s seating and 
that Mr. Wyman not be seated,” because 
his seating, under the motion which I 
understand the Senator from Michigan 
is going to make, would be only provi- 
sional. There is no danger of the situ- 
ation getting out of hand, Mr. President. 
It would be right here in the breast of 
the Senate. The Senate could take action 
just as quickly as the Rules Commit- 
tee acts. 

Let us not play politics in these critical 
times, Mr. President. That is the think- 
ing of the Senator from Alabama. 

Another thing that was in the back of 
the mind of the Senator from Alabama 
as he voted to honor, to accept, to give 
prima facie recognition to the certificate 
of the duly constituted officials in New 
Hampshire was the situation that existed 
here in the Senate more than 100 years 
ago. 

Following the War Between the States, 
Mr. President, while the contention was 
made during that war that the Southern 
States were still in the Union, when the 
war was over, I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia and the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina sitting here, the position that was 
taken, I will say also to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Stone), who 
is now presiding over the Senate, “Oh, 
yes, they did leave the Union after all, 
and now they have got to get back in.” 

So our legislatures in the Southern 
States—it is true they were controlled by 
carpetbaggers—sent Senators up here 
year after year clutching in their hands 
certificates of election by the legislatures 
asking admittance to this august Cham- 
ber, and it was not until June 1868, Mr. 
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President, that the Senate saw fit to 
allow the Southern States to have 
representation here in the Senate. 

So back then, Mr. President, that in- 
justice was done to the Southern States. 
They were not allowed to send Senators 
up here no matter if they had elected 
their Senators—by legislature, prior to 
the 17th amendment, of course. 

So that was in the back of the mind 
of the Senator from Alabama as he con- 
sidered what was right, what was just, 
and what was proper on this motion to 
seat Mr. Wyman provisionally. 

If the Senate and the national Govern- 
ment, not just the Senate, but if 100 years 
ago they would not let into the Senate 
men who were certified by the duly con- 
stituted authorities in the respective 
Southern States, would not let them into 
the Senate over a period of more than 
3 years, I did not want to see that injus- 
tice done to a Northern State. If it was 
unjust back then, it would be unjust 20w. 
I want to honor the actions of the peo- 
ple of a State when they tell us what 
decision they have reached. They cannot 
all come up here and say, “Well, we all 
voted for Mr. Wyman” or “we voted for 
Mr. Durkin.” They have got to act 
through duly constituted authority, and 
they did so act, Mr. President. 

Whether an election is won by two 
votes, or 2,000 votes, if the people of the 
State say it has been won, well it has been 
won. So let us accept that provision. Let 
us accept that finding by the people of 
New Hampshire. 

Then, I daresay, by tomorrow the sub- 
committee of the Rules Committee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), who is 
an honorable and fairminded man, 
that subcommittee will get to work 
in this matter and, I believe that in a 
matter of 2 weeks or so the matter will be 
solved. 

What is there to risk, Mr. President, 
what is at risk by those opposed to seat- 
ing Mr. Wyman? The matter is still in 
the hands of the Rules Committee. It 
still is in the hands of the subcommittee 
headed by Senator PELL, Senator BYRD 
of West Virginia, and with membership 
by the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN). But, 2 to 1, both of 
the majority members having voted for 
asking both gentlemen to stand aside, 
what is at risk? There is nothing at risk 
if it is right and fair, proper and honor- 
able. That is the decision that the sub- 
committee of the Rules Committee will 
reach. I have no doubts the Senator from 
Alabama will support the findings of the 
subcommittee, because he knows that 
when they come back with a finding it 
is going to be based on the facts as they 
found them to be. 

Do you think that seating Mr. Wyman 
would have an adverse effect on the sub- 
committee? Do you think that would 
unduly influence the subcommittee? I 
think not. I do not think that would make 
much of an impression on the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL) who is sitting here. I do not think 
the fact that the Senate seated Mr. 
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Wyman provisionally and then ssid to 
Mr. PELL, “Go and find out whether this 
is right,” I do not think that should up- 
set him very much. I do not think it will 
make him do less than to count the bal- 
lots as he found them. 

So, Mr. President, there is everything 
to gain and nothing to lose, as I see it, by 
certificate of election furnished to him 
seating Mr. Wyman as called for by the 
based on the results of the November 
election in the U.S. Senate race in 
New Hampshire by the Governor and his 
council. 

So, Mr, President, I hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) will, at the appropriate time, 
offer his amendment or substitute mo- 
tion, as the case might be, and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will support that 
because he believes that the Senate 
should honor, yes, it should honor—and 
that word ought to permeate these en- 
tire proceedings—the certificate which 
states that Mr. Wyman was elected by 
the people of New Hampshire to the U.S, 
Senate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. I appreciate very much the 
remarks of the Senator from Alabama, 
and I would hope that I would justify 
his faith in the fairness with which any 
recount would be conducted. 

But in that regard I very much support 
the idea that was in the Post editorial 
today, and which I had suggested pre- 
viously in the Rules Committee, that 
there should be a panel that would not 
have any interest one way or the other 
that would count the ballots under our 
supervision and give a recommendation 
to the subcommittee. 

In response to the thoughts of the 
Senator from Alabama, which obvious- 
ly have a good deal of merit, we have to 
weigh the other side. If the subcommit- 
tee or the full committee, whoever had 
the responsibility for the counting, came 
out with the conclusion that there was 
a tie or that the ballots were undeci- 
pherable or such other condition that we 
could not make a decision as to who won 
the election and wanted to refer it back 
to New Hampshire, then I think Mr. 
Durkin would be at a very strong dis- 
advantage, because he would be running 
against an incumbent Senator with all 
the advantages that go with being an 
incumbent Senator, a Senator who at the 
same time would have been in office for a 
short period of time and would not have 
incurred the disadvantages of having to 
take stands on the positions and issues 
over the past years. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. PELL, Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said Mr. Wy- 
man would be an incumbent Senator. 
It seems to the Senator from Alabama 
that is hardly correct, because it could 
not go back to New Hampshire unless a 
vacancy had been declared, so Mr. Wy- 
man could not be the incumbent Sena- 
tor, and he has already served in the 
Senate, or already appointed to the Sen- 
ate for the remaining days of the term of 
Senator Cotton of New Hampshire, so if 
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the vacancy is declared; he would not go 
back as the incumbent Senator. 

Mr. PELL, The Senator is correct, but 
he would have been an incumbent Sena- 
tor for several weeks, or however long 
the process would take. 

I would hope it would take the least 
possible time, but do think it would give 
him this advantage. 

As with all questions, it is nct 100 per- 
cent one way and zero percent the other, 
but when you look at it in balance, I 
think the incumbency would give an ad- 
vantage and it is for that reason I intend 
to support the majority leader’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who is the chairman of the 
Elections and Privileges Subcommittee, 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I was interested in the 
reference to the editorial in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, and the indica- 
tion of approval of it by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Would it be—— 

Mr. PELL. Excuse me, that is just me, 
not our colleagues. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Would it be fair to assume that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
also agrees with that part of the editorial 
which states, and I quote: 

Mr. Wyman maintains that if the Senate 
looks into anything at all, its inquiry should 
also encompass about 3,100 ballot protests 
which the candidates did not pursue during 
the second recount, plus some other mat- 
ters—such as the apparent malfunctioning 
of various voting machines—which neither 
the secretary of state nor the ballot law com- 
mission touched on at all. 


And at another point in the editorial: 

Thus if some protests cannot be heard in 
the Senate, they cannot be heard at all. 
Moreover, as the final arbiter, the Senate has 
an obligation to resolve the case in an equi- 
table, Comprehensive way that leaves mini- 
mal uncertainty or cause for complaint. Ob- 
viously if a Senate judgment were reached 
on the basis of just 400 ballots, considerable 
bitterness and doubt could linger on. 


Yesterday, the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, the chairman of the full 
committee, was on the floor and engaged 
in a colloquy with the junior Senator 
from Michigan. We focused on the fact 
that there is concern, not only about the 
irregularities alleged in the pleadings 
filed by Mr. Durkin, but also about ir- 
regularities set forth in the pleadings 
filed by Mr. Wyman. 

I wonder if the Senator from Rhode 
Island could give the Senate some assur- 
ance that if the elections and privileges 
subcommittee is assigned the respon- 
sibility of reviewing this election that it 
will look into all the points raised by 
either candidate, as suggested by the 
Washington Post editorial to which he 
has referred with approval this 
morning? 

Mr. PELL. I cannot give the Senator 
that assurance because if I were given 
the responsibility in this regard, and I 
am not sure whether it would be done at 
the full committee or the subcommittee 
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level, I would have to be guided by what 
the full committee directed me to do. 

Obviously, the 400 ballots would be a 
minimum. Whether we went beyond that 
I think would have to be discussed within 
the committee. 

We have discussed it in the past, but I 
certainly cannot give the Senator an as- 
surance on the floor at this time of an 
enlarging of the amount to be discussed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I was not think- 
ing that the Senator from Rhode Island 
could speak for the full committee or 
even the subcommittee because I rec- 
ognize that he is only one Senator, as the 
junior Senator from Michigan is one 
Senator. But he is a very important Sen- 
ator. What I really am asking the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is how he views 
this matter. Would he be willing to take 
the approach recommended by the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post which 
speaks in terms of fairness and equity 
and the judgment of the issues raised by 
both candidates? Is that not at least a 
minimum that the Senate could expect? 

Mr. PELL. Well, my own personal 
view is that the machines would be dif- 
ficult to work with. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Regardless of the evi- 
ence, or regardless of what the facts 
are? 

Mr. PELL. Well, this should be talked 
out in the committee, as far as the 3,500 
votes go, as already has been said in the 
meeting of the full committee—I think 
my recollection is correct—that consid- 
eration could be given to examining 
those, but we want to talk about it in the 
committee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, this is very inter- 
esting and, I must confess, somewhat 
disturbing because one of the matters 
that the committee presumably would 
seek to determine is whether it is possi- 
ble to determine what the vote of the 
people of New Hampshire was; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. PELL. That is correct, although 
I remind the Senator of the fact that 
Mr. Wyman was willing originally to let 
his case rise or fall on the 400 ballots be- 
fore the ballot law committee and Mr. 
Durkin said that if the count of the 400 
ballots were against him, he would go 
home. 

So the 400 seems to contain the nub of 
the problem. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, With great respect for 
the chairman of my subcommittee, I 
must say I find it very strange reason- 
ing that, on the one hand, when Mr. 
Wyman, who is the certified winner by 
two votes, says that he is willing to have 
a new election and let the people of New 
Hampshire decide his fate, the answer 
comes back, from some quarters at least, 
that Mr. Wyman cannot make such a 
decision. 

But, on the other hand, when we get 
to the point of what the Senate will do 
in the event it reviews the election, the 
argument is suddenly advanced that we 
cannot review all of the questions—that 
somehow Mr. Wyman is supposed to have 
precluded himself in some way; and on 
that basis the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land seems to say he does not want to 
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look at the whole matter. I find this 
very difficult to understand. 

But let me ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island: Suppose it should be clear from 
the record that there are 12 or 15 vot- 
ing machines in key areas that did not 
function—that the numbers of votes in- 
volved in such malfunctioning clearly 
could have made a difference in the out- 
come of the election. Is the Senator from 
Rhode Island saying now that he would 
nevertheless disregard the malfunction- 
ing of those machines? 

Mr. PELL. I think we would have to 
assume that those machines broke pretty 
even. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How could the Senator 
assume that? 

Mr. PELL. There is no easy answer, 
but in any election machines break down. 
Do you think if you found out after- 
wards that some of the machines did not 
work, that you should then have a new 
election, in Michigan, Alabama, or else- 
where? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would say in all re- 
spect I do not think one can make a gen- 
eral response to a question like that. One 
should look at the specific facts in the 
particular case and see what happened— 
how many votes were involved, and 
whether any discrepancy could have 
affected the outcome. 

I would say, also respectfully, that just 
recently in the State of Louisiana there 
was a race for the House of Representa- 
tives. One voting machine in one pre- 
cinct malfunctioned, and it was deter- 
mined that the votes affected could have 
affected the outcome of the election. In 
that case the State of Louisiana held a 
new election. Obviously, the Senate is 
not bound by what the State of Louisi- 
ana has done in a very similar situation. 
However, I cannot imagine that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would ignore, if 
we are going to review this election, the 
malfunctioning of a number of voting 
machines, if that should happen to be 
the case. Is the Senator really saying 
that? 

Mr. PELL. What I am saying is that 
carrying the Senator’s argument to its 
logical conclusion we ought to recount 
all 288,000 ballots. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. I am only suggest- 
ing that we review those points of irregu- 
larity and contest which either side has 
raised. The Senator from Rhode Island 
seems to be saying, “No, we are only go- 
ing to review certain areas of protested 
ballots, particularly those raised by Mr. 
Durkin.” 

Mr. PELL. I think this is a question 
that can be raised, in the committee but 
I would not give an assurance now. The 
Senator is asking for an assurance in 
the Chamber. I am giving an assurance 
that at the minimum the 400 ballots 
should be examined. We can talk about 
the 3,500. Beyond that I would not want 
to give any assurance. If the Senator does 
not agree with me, then we have to agree 
to disagree, but that is my position as 
of now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the Senator dis- 
agree with the Washington Post edi- 
torial? 
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Mr. PELL. I inserted it in the RECORD. 
I agree with 99.9 percent of it, par- 
ticularly the idea of the panel. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish the whole Senate 
were here to hear this because it is cer- 
tainly very, very disturbing. 

Mr. PELL. We raised this in the com- 
mittee and discussed it back and forth. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I know. It was disturb- 
ing to me then, too. My concern is: What 
will the Senate Rules Committee do with 
it if the Senate refers this case to that 
committee. The Senator from Rhode 
Island can eliminate that concern right 
away. The Senator knows that I believe, 
with the Washington Post, that if this 
matter is to be referred to the Committee 
on Rules, that committee should review 
all substantial questions that have been 
raised by either candidate. That is the 
only fair way to proceed. 

Now, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
knows, there are only three members on 
the campaigns and elections subcommit- 
tee. If the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, would give assurances to the Sen- 
ate, at least we could vote with some feel- 
ing as to the degree of fairness that would 
be observed. 

Mr. PELL. No. I would give the assur- 
ance I said earlier: The body of votes 
that have already been counted by the 
ballot law commission, perhaps the 
3,500 that were challenged. Beyond that 
I will not go, beyond the position we took 
in the full committee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I haye never used the 
words that the election would be “stolen,” 
but I wonder if the Senator from Rhodé 
Island cannot understand why some peo- 
ple would feel that that might be the 
case—particularly if there is to be no 
assurance of a minimum degree of equity 
and fairness. 

Mr. PELL, This is why, if there is a 
recount, I want to see it done in full 
public view so that people know that we 
are counting as fairly as we can. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But counting only those 
portions, or reviewing those particular 
matters, that the Senator from Rhode 
Island sees fit to review? 

Mr. PELL. Not that I see fit to review. 
These were the ones that the two candi- 
dates raised. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. The Senator ap- 
pears to be leaving out a number of 
questions that Mr. Wyman has appropri- 
ately raised—raised not only before our 
committee but in the courts of New 
Hampshire. It appears that the Serator 
would be arbitrarily excluding some of 
those points. 

Mr. PELL. This we can talk about and 
argue about in the committee, but I am 
not giving an assurance here in the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

As far as using the word “stolen”— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have not used the 
word myself. But I wonder if it might 
not be understandable why others have 
used it. 

Mr. PELL. I noticed Mr. Wyman the 
other day used that phrase himself. 

I would ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
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an article quoting Mr. Wyman as sug- 
gesting that the election would be stolen. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WYMAN Sees PLAN TO “STEAL” His VICTORY 
(By Spencer Rich) 


Warning that he will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, Republican Louis C. Wyman 
complained yesterday that he fears Demo- 
crats on the Senate Rules Committee will try 
to “steal” his New Hampshire Senate victory. 

“I don't want this thing stolen from New 
Hampshire or from me,” said Wyman, who 
was declared a two-vote winner in the Nov. 5 
election by the state Ballot Law Commission. 
“You can bet your sweet patootie” that if 
the Senate committee proposes to count only 
the 400 ballots that Wyman’s opponent 
wants recounted, “we'll be in the Supreme 
Court for mandamus” to compel a recount 
of 10,000 or more that Wyman wants re- 
viewed. 

Both Wyman’s election over John A. 
Durkin and the reelection of Sen. Henry M. 
Bellmon (R-Okla) over Democratic chal- 
lenger Ed Edmondson are being challenged 
before the Senate Rules Committee by the 
losers. 

Edmondson at a press conference yester- 
day, said he is asking the Senate to seat him 
in place of Bellmon, on grounds that voting 
machines in Tulsa County didn’t have the 
master levers required by state law to enable 
citizens to vote a straight party ticket. Ed- 
mondson said he carried an 18,000-vote 
margin in the rest of the state but lost the 
election when Belimon piled up a 22,000 vote 
plurality in Tulsa. 

Edmondson said he believed many Demo- 
cratic voters wishing to vote a straight ticket 
pulled down the bottom lever—next to the 
name of Democratic Rep. James R. Jones— 
mistakenly thinking it was the absent master 
lever. He said Jones ran far ahead of him. 
The state Supreme Court held that removal 
of the master levers violated state law, but 
it refused to throw out the election result, 
finding insufficient evidence that absence of 
the lever changed the outcome. 

Edmondson said he is asking the Senate to 
refuse to seat Bellmon. But he indicated that, 
in view of Bellmon's possession of an elec- 
tion certificate from duly constituted Okla- 
homa authorities, he wouldn't be surprised 
if Bellmon is seated when the Senate con- 
venes next Tuesday—subject to ouster later 
when the Rules Committee takes up Edmond- 
son’s case. 

The Wyman-Durkin battle was much closer 
and more hotly contested. Wyman, a former 
House member, initially was thought to have 
won by 355 votes, but an officlal recount 
gave the race to Durkin by 10 votes and he 
was certified. Wyman then appealed under 
state law to the ballot law commission. Orig- 
inally there were 32,000 questionable bal- 
lots, but about 3,500 were considered by the 
commission and only 400 of these were ac- 
tually checked. The commission then de- 
clared Wyman a two-vote winner, 110,926 to 
110,924, and he was certified. Durkin ap- 
pealed to the Senate Rules Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over election disputes, ask- 
ing that it recount the 400 votes. 

Wyman said angrily yesterday that he holds 
the only valid certificate of election issued 
by New Hampshire and is entitled to be 
seated while the Rules Committee considers 
Durkin’s appeal. 

He said the precedent is to seat the can- 
didate with the valid certificate and let him 
hold office pending any decision by the Rules 
Committee to reverse the outcome, 

But he said he feared that the majority 
Democrats on the committee and its Privi- 
leges and Election Subcommittee might pull 
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a “power play” and force both him and Dur- 
kin to stand aside while the case was re- 
viewed, which might take months. 

Moreover, he said, subcommittee Chairman 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) and member Robert 
©. Byrd (D-W.VA.) had indicated they favor 
recounting only the 400 ballots, refusing to 
recount at least 10,000 others that Wyman 
claims are questionable. 

“Implicit” in this, Wyman said, “is the 
hint that they'll come out with a different 
count than the state of New Hampshire. I 
don’t want to have a power play pulled here.” 

Wyman also said one of Durkin’s biggest 
campaign supporters was the AFL-CIO, 
which gave Durkin $35,000 and which, he 
said was also a strong supporter of Pell in 
past elections. 

Wyman said he would be willing to stand 
aside if the Rules Committee declares the 
Seat open and thereby paves the way for a 
new election. 

In Concord, N. H., the state Senate has 
passed legislation to set up such an election, 
and the GOP dominated House is expected 
to act shortly, perhaps next week. Wyman 
said Durkin fears such an election. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to have this time charged against 
the time under my control. 

Mr. PELL. I would be delighted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I must confess that I 
am amazed, disappointed, and discour- 
aged. I cannot imagine that if the people 
of the United States as a whole could 
hear this debate that they would not feel 
concerned. 

Let me just preface what I am about 
to say with this remark, It has not been 
the practice and the tradition of the 
US. Senate to recount elections. The 
Senate, over the years, as reflected 
by the printed collection of various 
eases, of course, has often had con- 
tested election matters brought before it. 
In many instances elections have been 
challenged in the Senate on the basis of 
fraud or corrupt practices. The Senate 
has decided such questions when they 
have been raised, but the Senate has 
rarely recounted the vote conducted by 
a State. 

It was done in Maryland in 1946, when 
the Democratic candidate, Mr. O'Connor, 
won by a margin of something around 
2,000 votes. As I recall, there was a 
charge of corrupt practices relating to 
the expenditure of funds. The Senate in 
that case proceeded to recount the whole 
election in Maryland. There was no re- 
count procedure provided for under the 
laws of Maryland. That omission of such 
a procedure was considered pertinent by 
the Senate in proceeding to a recount. 

But in the situation now before the 
Senate, the State of New Hampshire did 
have a recount procedure. 

Second, it is interesting to note that 
when the Senate did decide to recount 
in the 1946 Maryland case, it proceeded 
to recount the whole election, all the bal- 
lots and to review all the questions 
raised. 

Now, in the case before us the winner 
has a margin of only two votes—but 
there is no allegation of fraud, illegality 
or corrupt practices. Still we are being 
asked to recount a recount. 

To do so would be a very drastic step 
for the Senate to take. I suppose the Sen- 
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ate can take such a step but, surely if we 
do so—if we do undertake to review the 
decision made by the duly constituted 
Officials of the sovereign State of New 
Hampshire, then by God let us do it on 
a fair and equitable basis. 

A good argument can be made that if 
we review anything, we should review 
and recount all the ballots that were 
cast—just as was done in the Maryland 
case. But if the Senate is not going to 
do that, then surely, we should review at 
least the ballots and the challenges of ir- 
regularity that have been raised by 
either side. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
seems to be avoiding the question now— 
and I am afraid he may avoid it later— 
of the malfunctioning of the same voting 
machines in the city of Manchester. It 
may not be established that those voting 
machines actually malfunctioned. But 
there is reason to believe that they mal- 
functioned. Experts should be called to 
testify, those machines should be ex- 
amined, and the committee should seek 
to determine whether or not the voters 
in those precincts had an opportunity to 
register their votes and have them 
counted. What if we find that they did 
not—in a situation where the election 
was decided by two votes? Are we going 
to ignore that? I do not see how we can 
ignore it. 

If the Senate does not see fit, on the 
RECORD today, to declare the seat vacant 
and refer the matter back to the people 
of New Hampshire for a new election, 
which would be a fair and equitable way 
to dispose of this matter—and it can be 
done legally—then surely the committee 
has an obligation to look at the voting 
machine question raised. 

I am appalled, very frankly, that we 
cannot get the assurance laid before the 
Senate that the committee would con- 
duct itself in that manner, or at least 
that individual members of the commit- 
tee would proceed in that manner. 

I would be glad to yield. I keep hoping, 
because I think the people really want 
this kind of assurance. Not only Sena- 
tors, but also the people of the United 
States of America want it. 

Mr. PELL. The only assurance I can 
give the Senator is the same assurance 
I have given him before, that we will 
review this question when it is brought 
up in the committee and make a decision 
within the committee as to what will be 
examined. 

In this regard, the Senator from Mich- 
igan mentioned the machines in Man- 
chester. I think Manchester is one of the 
few areas of the State which tradition- 
ally are Democratic. So, presumably, if 
there was a malfunction and there was 
a rerun of the election in Manchester, 
it would benefit the Democratic side, not 
the Republican side. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is altogether possible. 
Iam suggesting that this question should 
not be ignored, that we should look into 
it and try to determine what the facts 
were and see whether or not the voting 
machines did malfunction; and whether 
the malfunctioning, if it existed, could 
have affected the outcome of the election, 
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Mr. PELL. I note that the result in 
Manchester was a 1,125-vote majority 
for Mr. Durkin. So if there were a mal- 
functioning, presumably, on an even 
basis—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How could the Sena- 
tor possibly presume something like that? 
Is he willing to presume it and then let 
the decision be made on the basis of his 
presumption? Does he suggest that the 
people of the United States would be sat- 
isfied with that kind of performance by 
the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. PELL. No. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It seems as though that 
is the suggestion. 

Mr. PELL. All I say is that we will 
examine the point of the Senator from 
Michigan, his viewpoint, when it comes 
up. But I will not give the Senator an 
assurance now that can be exaggerated 
in meaning and importance and would 
be misleading to the Senate. 

As one Senator, I repeat that if I am 
charged with the responsibility—per- 
sonally, I will be delighted if I am not; 
I do not think I have ever enjoyed a 
job less than being the chairman of this 
subcommittee—if I am charged with the 
responsibility, it will be in a fishbowl 
atmosphere, and we will see where we 
go from there, as directed by the full 
committee. Beyond that, I will not go. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I apologize if I seem to 
be pressing the subcommittee chairman. 
But I do think that some of these mat- 
ters are important to the decision that 
the Senate will be called upon to make 
when it votes today. In the background, 
of course, is the fact, as I have recited 
before, that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is composed of eight 
members, five Democrats and three Re- 
publicans. It is expected, although it does 
not necessarily have to happen, that the 
review of this election, if it is so ordered 
by the Senate, will be referred by the full 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
to its Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, which is made up of three 
members. The three members are the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pett), who is chairman; the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ros- 
ERT C. BYRD) —the two Democrats of the 
three-member committee—and the 
junior Senator from Michigan, now 
speaking, the sole Republican on that 
three-member subcommittee. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Rhode Island, who is the chairman of 
that subcommittee, would agree with me 
that the deliberations of the full com- 
mittee and the subcommittee on this 
matter—not only as we proceed into the 
review, if it is ordered, but also in terms 
of making the basic decisions which the 
Senator from Rhode Island is hesitant 
to commit himself on—should be meet- 
ings that are held in open session, open 
to the public and the press, so that there 
can be full public scrutiny of the argu- 
ments and the decisions that are made? 

Mr. PELL. Right. It would most cer- 
tainly be my recommendation that that 
should be done. 

I remind the Senator that it was my 
suggestion that made the last meeting 
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of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration open. It was also my suggestion 
that the subcommittee, following the 
hearings, should have an open meeting. 
But I never like to put my colleagues in 
a spot, and I did not push it to a rollcall 
vote. 

In a matter of this importance, I very 
much do think it should be open. I am 
not a majority of the committee, but I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that I would have liked the original sub- 
committee to have been open. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. PELL. But there was not enthusi- 
asm among my colleagues, and I did not 
want to push it to a rollcall vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That has been his po- 
sition in the committee, and I commend 
him for it, I think it is important that 
if the committee or the subcommittee 
should be called upon to review this mat- 
ter, that it be done in open session. 

Mr, PELL. I cannot guarantee it on 
one vote, but I would support that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want the Senator to 
understand that both with regard to this 
question and the earlier question, I was 
not seeking to suggest that he could 
commit the committee or the subcom- 
mittee. I was only seeking his view. But 
his view is very important. He is the 
chairman of the three-member Elections 
and Privileges Subcommittee. The two 
of us constitute a majority of the sub- 
committee, and we could make the de- 
cision right here and now—if we saw 
fit—to assure the Senate that, so far as 
the subcommittee is concerned, all ques- 
tions of substance raised by either side 
would be reviewed. It seems to me that 
would be the minimum kind of assurance 
that our subcommittee should give. 

I am certain that it would be the view 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that if 
there were such committee or subcom- 
mittee proceedings, that the two can- 
didates—actually the three candidates— 
as well as their attorneys—would be able 
to be present, at least as observers, dur- 
ing the course of such proceedings. 

If there were a review of ballots, there 
would be an opportunity for them to 
make points and argue and so forth. 

Is that contemplated? 

Mr. PELL. I am not going to get into 
any more specifics. The Senator knows 
my ‘general views. I want it to be done 
in as much of a fishbowl atmosphere as 
we can have, but I am not going to make 
any more specific commitments on the 
floor as to what specfic procedures we will 
follow, I just would not feel right about 
going further. I think he knows what 
my intentions are. I am sure that, no 
matter what we do, there will be con- 
tests and disagreements, which I regret. 

That is one of the reasons that I like 
the idea of an outside panel, because I 
frankly think that the idea of the three 
of us touching those ballots—and we are 
two to one Democratic—does not have, 
perhaps, as much objective appearance 
as there would be if there were a panel 
that would consider them and report 
back to us. This is my view which I have 
ventilated within the full committee and 
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I would advance and intend to advance 
again. Again, my view may not prevail, 
but that is my view. I will not go further 
into any specific commitment at this 
time, period. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Without suggesting 
that any commitments should be made, I 
wonder if it is the view of the Senator 
from Rhode Island that any review of 
ballots and other questions should be 
done, whether it is by the committee, 
subcommittee, or some independent 
panel, in accordance with New Hamp- 
shire law, statutory and otherwise. 

Mr. PELL. I would not agree with the 
Senator. We are in the Senate. I am not 
a lawyer. I think it should be done ac- 
cording to Senate precedents, discussed 
and handled here. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Without regard to 
what are the rules and precedents laid 
down by the statutes and the decisions 
of New Hampshire? 

Mr. PELL. I think those would enter 
into our thinking, but it is a Senate re- 
sponsibility and we would have to de- 
cide it as fairly as we could. I think both 
sides would have an opportunity to make 
their views known; how we will con- 
duct it, we shall decide in a meeting of 
the committee. 

It seems to me the Senator is presum- 
ing that his motion is going to lose, and 
it may well. But provided it does lose, 
I will not be in the position of making 
these specific commitments at this time 
as to how it is to be handled. I will do 
my best to be fair. Beyond that, I cannot 
go. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his response. 

Mr. PELL. It was a nonresponse, I am 
afraid. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. My motion will be that 
Mr. Wyman, who was the duly-certified 
winner, be seated provisionally and that 
the matter be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration for recom- 
mendation. I am not necessarily proceed- 
ing on the basis that my motion will not 
prevail. If my motion prevails, the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
would have a responsibility. 

Mr. PELL. I stand corrected in that. I 
was thinking of the Weicker motion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I see. 

I think that, once again, it is very, 
very important, I suggest, to the Senate, 
and not only to the Senate, but to the 
whole country that will be watching the 
Senate, to try to determine what is in- 
volved in the decision that we are about 
to make when we vote today and how 
the Committee on Rules would proceed. 

I find it somewhat disturbing that the 
chairman of the subcommittee appar- 
ently does not think that the Senate 
should proceed under, and in accordance 
with, New Hampshire laws in order to 
determine what the will of the people of 
New Hampshire was on November 5. 
Presumably, the people of New Hamp- 
shire were acting in accordance with and 
under New Hampshire laws when they 
voted. Whether they do or not, in fact, 
people are presumed to know the law 
as they mark their ballots in different 
ways to express their intention. Pre- 
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sumably, they did so under New Hamp- 
shire law. Iam sure that it could be very, 
very disturbing if the Senate were not 
only to substitute its judgment for the 
duly-constituted officials of the State of 
New Hampshire with respect to certain 
ballots, but should, in doing that, also 
disregard the laws of New Hampshire. 

One of the problems which must be 
recognized, whether we talk about 400 
or 3,100 or 250,000 ballots—is the fact 
some of the ballots were marked in am- 
biguous ways by various voters—voters 
who did not follow the traditional meth- 
od of putting an “X” in the proper place. 

In my own State of Michigan, we have 
had a number of recounts over the years, 
going back to the days, the early races 
of G. Mennen “Soapy” Williams for Gov- 
ernor. As I recall, there was a recount of 
his first election and there was a recount 
of his second election. So, in my State, 
we have quite a history of recounts. Un- 
der the laws of my State, and the people 
generally recognize this—the interpre- 
tations have been quite strict. One has to 
mark his ballot properly or it is likely to 
be thrown out and disregarded—even 
though the true intent of the voter 
might be quite obvious. 

On the other hand, a fair reading of 
the statutes of New Hampshire and the 
decisions of its courts indicates that the 
laws of that State are applied differently. 
In New Hampshire, the authorities have 
been very liberal in seeking to give effect 
to the intent of the voter, even though 
he might have strayed quite far from the 
prescribed manner of marking the ballot. 

I do not know exactly what the mean- 
ing of the response of the Senator from 
Rhode Island was when he said that he 
did not feel that the Senate would fol- 
low the laws of New Hampshire. Obvious- 
ly, it could make a great deal of differ- 
ence. 

I think that the Senator from Rhode 
Island has been quite candid and frank. 
Although I am disappointed by some of 
his responses, and even though I may 
disagree with him, I do think it is well 
that the Senate and the people at least 
know what we face here as we approach 
this vote. 

Mr. PELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I make the point but as I 
said earlier—maybe I misexpressed it, 
but I think I gave this impression—that 
we will not be bound by the laws of New 
Hampshire, but we shall certainly take 
them into consideration and intend to 
carry them out. My own view is that if 
we can ascertain what the desire of the 
voter was, then that is how that ballot 
should be counted. That would be the 
way that I should want to see it operated. 

Some of these questions, as the Sen- 
ator knows, are very difficult. For in- 
stance, there was a ballot which had a 
picture of a little man on it, and then 
the voter put a clown for one of the other 
candidates; and another one which had 
a picture, and the voter wrote the word 
“erook” across the ballot for another one. 
These would require a real mystical in- 
terpretation to figure out for whom they 
were intended. But I think we should 
do our best, and as we ascertain the 
intent of the voter, according to my 
understanding of the New Hampshire 
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law, that man should get the vote. The 
fact that the cross does not touch all 
four corners, or that they use a check 
or put the cross somewhere else, for ex- 
ample, is immaterial, according to my 
understanding, under the New Hamp- 
shire law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is my general un- 
derstanding of the New Hampshire stat- 
utes and court decisions, that they are 
liberal and seek to give effect to the 
intent of the voter if it can be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. President, at the appropriate time 
I shall make my motion to seat Mr. Wy- 
man without prejudice, in order to give 
the Senate a full range of options. If 
the Senate adopts my motion it would 
be following established precedents by 
recognizing the valid certificate of the 
duly constituted authorities of the State. 

This would give the State of New 
Hampshire representation by two Sena- 
tors in the Senate. 

That has the advantage, of course, 
which has been recognized over the years, 
by seating a Senator-elect with a certifi- 
cate of election—at least on a provisional 
or conditional basis. It is important to 
take note of the fact that there are con- 
stitutional provisions other than the pro- 
vision which says the Senate shall be 
the judge of the election returns of its 
Members. 

The Constitution also provides that 
each State shall be represented by two 
Senators, and when we should break 
precedent in this case—by adopting the 
Mansfield motion—we will be denying 
New Hampshire one U.S. Senator. 

I very strongly call to the attention of 
the Senate the provisions of the 17th 
amendment, which provides that each 
State shall be represented by two Sen- 
ators, not elected by the U.S. Senate or 
the legislatures of the States, but elected 
by the people of the State. There will be 
a very serious, grave injustice if, with- 
out great justification, we end up with a 
Senator from New Hampshire who is 
elected by the Senate of the United 
States substituting its judgment for that 
of the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, rather than according full faith 
and credit and recognition to the require- 
ment of the 17th amendment. 

Even though I intend to make my mo- 
tion to give the Senate the full range of 
its options, I frankly agree, in view of the 
developments that have taken place in 
the State of New Hampshire in the last 
week, with the position advocated by the 
other Washington newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Star, and also by newspapers in the 
State of New Hampshire, and as reflected 
by polls taken of the people of New 
Hampshire, that the best way to resolve 
this controversy would be to refer it back 
to New Hampshire for a new election: 

So, if the Senate does not see fit to 
follow its own traditions and precedents, 
which it will have an opportunity to do 
on the first vote, then, at the very least, 
it seems to me the Senate should agree 
to the motion to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER), 
to give the people of New Hampshire the 
right to decide this controversy through 
a new election. That course of action 
would meet with the general approval— 
approval not only of the people of New 
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Hampshire, but the people of the whole 
United States of America, who are going 
to be watching what the Senate does. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to recapitulate here for a moment, if I 
may, and observe that much has been 
said in committee and here on the Sen- 
ate floor about the New Hampshire Sen- 
ate election contest which is pending 
before this body. 

Statements have been made suggest- 
ing that only the sovereign State of New 
Hampshire should have the right to re- 
solve this contest and that any effort by 
the U.S. Senate to intervene constitutes 
@ violation of the New Hampshire sov- 
ereignty. The State of New Hampshire, 
by law, provides for the manner in which 
a recount of an election shall be con- 
ducted, and New Hampshire law even 
provides for a further appeal from the 
recount to the ballot law commission. 
However, at that point, there is no longer 
a further right of appeal with respect to 
iia and State legislative of- 

ces. 

The law providing for an appeal from 
decisions of the ballot law commission 
reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared that it be the legis- 
lative intent to provide no appeal under this 
section in the cases of contested elections 
for the offices of United States Senator, Rep- 
resentative of the Congress, State Senator 
or Representative to the General Court in 
view of the constitutional provision vesting 
in both Houses of Congress and both Houses 
of the General Court exclusive jurisdiction 
over the elections and qualifications of their 
respective members. 


Following the decision of the ballot 
law commission, Mr. John A. Durkin 
exercised his right under the law of the 
State of New Hampshire and the Con- 
stitution of the United States to file a 
petition with the U.S. Senate contesting 
the results of the election in the State 
of New Hampshire. 

There is a long line of U.S. Supreme 
Court cases upholding the power of the 
Senate to be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its Members. 
I know that the junior Senator from 
Michigan is learned and well read in 
these precedents. The most recent is that 
of Roudebush against HARTKE which was 
decided on February 23, 1972. The Su- 
preme Court held in that case that while 
a State has the power, under article 1, 
section 4 of the Constitution, to examine 
and recount elections held in the State, 
the U.S. Senate is the final arbiter of 
elections for the office of U.S. Senator. 

The Court further held that a recount 
does not prevent the Senate from inde- 
pendently evaluating the election any 
more than the initial count does. The 
Senate is free to accept or reject the ap- 
parent winner in either count and, if it 
chooses, to conduct its own recount. 

The authority of the Senate is clear 
and the jurisdiction of the Senate has 
been invoked by the filing of the petition 
of contest. It is a disagreeable task and 
one I am sure we all regret having, but 
it is with us. The Senate now may as- 
sume responsibility for determining 
which of the contestants, if any, is en- 
titled to this seat, and in order to make 
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that determination, the Senate should 
refer this matter back to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration for fur- 
ther consideration, and I know that, 
speaking as one member of that com- 
mittee, I have not prejudiced any of the 
matters that the Senator from Michigan 
has raised. I can assure him that all 
matters raised by the two individuals 
will be given a fair and indepth hearing 
by me. I will just not make any further 
commitment in this regard at this time. 
But any matter that he has raised on the 
candidates I believe should be consid- 
ered in the full committee, and I know I 
will support their consideration in the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GLENN). Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield time? 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, the time to be evenly divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it seems 
apparent, if the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is required to review the 
election, that one of the matters that 
may involve some controversy, is the 
question of looking into the alleged mal- 
functioning of certain voting machines. 

Perhaps it should be recalled that 
questions have been raised about the 
recent Senate election in Oklahoma. The 
only questions raised with respect to 
that election in Oklahoma related to the 
operation of certain voting machines. 

It will be recalled that the Senate 
proceeded to seat the Senator-elect, 
Senator BELLMON, without prejudice— 
he was the winner of the election as 
certified by Oklahoma State officials. 

But I have doubt in my mind that the 
Committee on Rules will at least look into 
the question of the operation of those 
voting machines raised by the Demo- 
cratic candidate who lost. The committee 
is not going to ignore the question 
altogether. I have no doubt that the 
Committee will review the circum- 
stances, at least. 

How could we possibly proceed to look 
at a question relating to the operation 
of certain voting machines in Oklahoma, 
and then arbitrarily, out of hand, refuse 
even to look at an allegation of mal- 
functioning voting machines in New 
Mampshire? 

Now, I raise this point because I am 
very concerned as a member who has 
participated in the deliberations of the 
subcommittee and the full committee up 
to this point that that could be the 
course the committee might take—unless 
the strong weight of logic and public 
opinion is brought to bear. 

Now, with regard to the matter of mal- 
functioning voting machines in the New 
Hampshire Senate election; I think it is 
of some importance to take note of the 
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fact that there is a forgotten man in the 
New Hampshire election. He was the 
third party candidate who ran on the 
ticket of the American Independent 
Party. His name was Carmen Chimento 
and in the course of these proceedings he 
filed an affidavit which reads as follows: 

On November 25, 1974, I was present in 
Manchester when the Secretary of State 
checked the voting machines for the City of 
Manchester. The Secretary of State stated 
at the outset that there would be no test 
voting of the voting machines. During the 
tallying of the public and protective counters 
on the voting machines. I noticed obvious 
discrepancies between the public. counters 
and the protective counter reading recorded 
on machine numbers 1633 and 1640. 

I specifically asked a representative of the 
Shoup Company (the manufacturer of the 
voting machines) his opinion as to what 
caused the discrepancy of machine # 1633. He 
repiled that the discrepancy was most prob- 
ably caused by a malfunction of the protec- 
tive counter (which is a sealed instrument 
that records every ballot ever cast on that 
machine since it was first used. In other 
words, the counter is always incremented by 
one each time a voter enters and leaves the 
voting machine after casting his vote, and 
that these counters cannot be decremented.) 
Approximately fifteen minutes later, I noticed 
another discrepancy, and again received the 
reply that the malfunction most probably 
was in the protective counter. This disturbed 
me because I have an extensive background 
in electro-mechanical theory, and to me this 
counter is the most important security func- 
tion of the machine. In fact, I had a conver- 
sation with a Mr. Fred Elliot of Boston who 
supervises the voting machines for the City 
of Boston, and he Indicated to me that in all 
the hundreds of machines in his jurisdiction, 
never had he encountered a malfunction of 
the protective counter. 

The fact that both the Secretary of State 
and the Ballot Law Commission refused to 
allow test-voting of the Manchester Voting 
machines bothers me because the Rules and 
Regulations of the Ballot Law Commission 
were not followed by the Manchester voting 
officials and because many seals were missing 
on some of the voting machines and because 
twelve of the Manchester voting machines 
had discrepancies totaling over 1000 votes. 


I have read into the Recorp the text 
of an affidavit sworn to, not by Mr. 
Wyman, but by the third-party candi- 
date who trailed far behind in the re- 
turns. It should be noticed also that the 
problem of the malfunction of voting 
machines, manufactured by the particu- 
lar company involved, has not been an 
experience unique to New Hampshire. 

I am advised that machines manufac- 
tured by the same company were pur- 
chased and used for the first time in the 
last election in Transylvania County, 
N.C. The malfunctioning of the voting 
machines in that North Carolina county 
was so serious that officials there had to 
call a new election the next day, and use 
paper ballots instead of the voting 
machines. 

I am advised that the Shoup Co, ac- 
knowledged that the machines malfunc- 
tioned there, and agreed to give free 
service to the people in that county in 
North Carolina for the next election. 

I raise these points here on the floor, 
Mr. President, to try, in some way, to im- 
press upon the Senate that this is not a 
trivial matter. The election we are con- 
cerned about was very close—the margin 
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as it stands now is only two votes. Obvi- 
ously, if 11 or 12 voting machines were 
malfunctioning the outcome of the elec- 
tion could have been affected—and it 
will be the obligation of the committee 
at least to look into the matter—and to 
call experts before the committee—not 
only experts from the Shoup Co. but 
others who are experts as to voting ma- 
chines—to try to determine whether, in 
fact, they malfunctioned—and what 
could be the outside limits of the extent 
of any such malfunction. . 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from 
Michigan assert that the malfunction or 
possible malfunction of 12 voting ma- 
chines could well have affected the re- 
sult of the election? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator from 
Michigan is trying very hard to make 
the point that if the Senate sees fit to 
refer this matter to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, that it should 
consider the questions raised by both 
sides. One of the questions raised by Mr. 
Wyman, which I fear may be ignored, is 
the question of the malfunctioning of 
those voting machines. I do not know 
what the conclusion of the committee 
might ultimately be. 

The committee conceivably could 
listen to the expert testimony, examine 
the machines, and conclude it would not 
make any difference. If that should be 
the conclusion and it was on the record, 
open and fair, there would not be any 
problem. But what is concerning the 
junior Senator from Michigan is the pos-: 
sibility, if not probability, that the ques- 
tion, itself, will be ignored. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
we should at least look into the question? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator confused me 
when he asked the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, whether anyone 
could ever determine what machines that 
malfunctioned would have voted had 
they voted properly. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator from Florida is confused as to 
whether the Senator from Michigan is 
asserting the invalidity or validity of the. 
election in the absence of those machines 
functioning properly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If there was confusion, 
I certainly appreciate the Senator’s ques- 
tion. It gives me an opportunity to clear 
it up. I am not asserting or arguing for 
any particular result from the examina- 
tion of the problem. I am only saying it 
is a problem that should not be ignored. 

Mr. STONE. Can the Senator take a 
position as to how those malfunctioning 
voting machines should be treated? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Not at this point. 

Mr. STONE. At any point. How does 
anyone ever know what the machines 
would have concluded had they func- 
tioned properly? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let me say this. The 
election obviously was very close. If there 
were 12 machines in a city that mal- 
functioned so that those voters did not 
have an opportunity to indicate their 
will—so we cannot tell what could have 
been the outcome in those areas—then 
would it not be very logical for the Sen- 
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ate to declare the seat vacant and have 
a new election in accordance with the 
laws of New Hampshire? That would be 
the result. 

Mr. STONE. If that is the Senator's 
logical conclusion, does the Senator 
abandon his desire to certify and pro- 
visionally seat Mr. Wyman? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As I indicated earlier, 
I thought that the appropriate thing to 
do would be to afford the Senate the full 
range of options which it will have if 
all three motions are put before the 
Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator not ar- 
gue against his own position if he offers 
the motion to provisionally seat anybody 
in an election on which the Senator has 
cast doubt by referring to the malfunc- 
tioning of 12 machines? Has the Senator 
not cast doubt as to the validity of the 
certificate of Mr. Wyman or anyone else, 
taking the position that no one can ever 
determine how 12 malfunctioning ma- 
chines could ever have correctly been 
treated? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I suggest, first of all, 
that the Senate follow its traditional 
precedents and practices by seating Mr. 
Wyman, and then to have the commit- 
tee look into the questions that have 
been raised. I am not necessarily con- 
cluding at this point that any machines 
did in fact malfunction, or if they mal- 
functioned what was the effect of it. I do 
think that that may very well be the 
logical conclusion of the committee if 
the committee will face up to the prob- 
Jem and look at it. 

Mr. STONE. Would the distinguished 
minority whip take the personal posi- 
tion, in his conduct and position on the 
subcommittee or full committee, that if 
Mr. Wyman’s recount shows more votes 
but there was a malfunction of voting 
machines, that the election should never- 
theless be vacated? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If it is clear that the 
machines malfunctioned, if the number 
of votes involved could have affected the 
outcome of the election, then I definitely 
will state now for the record that I would 
be in favor of a new election whether or 
not the review might otherwise indicate 
Mr. Wyman as the winner. 

Mr. STONE. Would the distinguished 
Senator explain to the Senate and to the 
Senator from Florida how he can deter- 
mine how many votes would have been 
voted, how many votes could have been 
voted, if the machines malfunctioned? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. XI do not know that I 
know all the answers to those questions 
without getting into the problem. The 
Senator is jumping over the basic ques- 
tion and that is, Should the committee 
look at the problem? If the committee 
looks at the problem, then we should look 
into the questions that the Senator is 
asking. But if the Senator is arguing that 
we should ignore the problem, then we 
are really at loggerheads. I have not 
heard the Senator respond to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STONE. As far as I am concerned, 
I think that all relevant claims should be 
considered. That is my personal position. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that, and I 
hope that committee will listen to that 
point of view. 
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Mr. STONE. But the Senator from 
Florida thinks that the Senator from 
Michigan, by taking the position on the 
possibility that 12 machines malfunc- 
tioned and, therefore, that there is no 
way of determining the election, has, in 
effect, undercut his own position that 
anyone should be seated at this time, pro- 
visionally or otherwise. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that ob- 
servation by the Senator from Florida. I 
am willing to concede that there is some 
degree of inconsistency in the two posi- 
tions that are before the Senate today. 
I am merely saying that if the Senate is 
not willing to follow the traditions and 
precedents of seating Mr. Wyman as if 
would seat a Democrat if he had won by 
two votes—would the Senator like to re- 
spond to that? If a Democrat had won by 
two votes, we would be seating him. 

Mr. STONE. In responding, the Sena- 
tor from Florida would take the same po- 
Sition that he intends to take now, 
whether he had been a Republican or 
Democrat. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator would take 
that position merely because he only won 
by two votes? 

Mr. STONE. No; having looked into 
the matter, the Senator from Florida has 
not yet announced the position he will 
take on all three of these motions. In 
fact, he has been listening to the debate 
to determine whether he should follow 
the line of the Senator from Alabama. 
He was pretty much persuaded to fol- 
low that line until the Senator from 
Michigan explained about how bad these 
malfunctioning machines are. Now he 
has more doubts about seating anyone 
provisionally until, as the Senator points 
out, all the contested questions are gone 
into by the full committee. That is really 
the position he is in. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now I am confused. 
The motion of the junior Senator from 
Michigan is that the certified winner be 
seated provisionally and that the matter 
be referred to the committee for recom- 
mendations. That would give the com- 
mittee the opportunity. 

Mr. STONE. The committee would 
have the opportunity whether the dis- 
tinguished minority whip’s resolution is 
agreed to or the majority leader’s reso- 
lution or motion is agreed to. In both 
cases, the entire issue would be referred 
back to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

The Senator from Florida was leaning 
to the position of the Senator from Ala- 
bama until the additional doubt was 
raised by the distinguished minority whip 
as to the validity of anyone’s certificate 
or anyone’s election until the entire mat- 
ter is really looked at by the committee, 
in the light of the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing whether or not these machines did 
constitute a total swing of the election 
either way. 

I grant that on the face of it, the cer- 
tificate of Senator Wyman has validity 
and has much greater weight; and the 
Senator from Florida was prepared—and 
he may still be—because of the debate of 
the Senator from Alabama to provi- 
Sionally seat the holder of the valid 
certificate. 

However, the distinguished minority 
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whip has raised a more than substantial 
doubt on the validity even of that cer- 
tificate in challenging whether 12 ma- 
chines functioned properly. The distin- 
guished minority whip has cited a rela- 
tively disinterested affidavit, that of the 
third-party candidate, as to whether 
even that certificate has validity, in the 
light of the possibility of the malfunc- 
tioning of 12 machines. 

Under those circumstances, the Sen- 
ator from Florida is again leaning to- 
ward the position that they both should 
stand aside until the committee looks at 
the malfunctioning question. He hopes 
they do, and hopes they look at all con- 
tests by either side. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the Senator 
from Florida is making a point that 
is not without some logic and reason, 
particularly if he emphasizes and in- 
sists that the committee look into this 
problem, since he seems to be concerned 
and convinced that it raises a serious 
question. If he is, then it is important 
that the committee review that problem 
and other problems of substance raised 
by either party. 

Mr. STONE. True. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am certain that the 
Senator from Florida would feel that the 
committee had not performed its func- 
tion if it should not follow that guidance. 

The other option, of course, for the 
Senator from Florida, as well as other 
Senators, particularly if he is concerned 
now about the fact that there are other 
questions of substance, would be to re- 
fer the matter back to the people of New 
Hampshire for a new election, which 
would be similar to the action taken re- 
cently in Louisiana with regard to a 
House race, where only one voting ma- 
chine malfunctioned. The race was close, 
and a new election was held. The people 
then would have the opportunity to de- 
termine who they wanted to represent 
them. 

Has the Senator from Florida given 
any thought to that option? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Florida 
has given it some thought; but it seems 
to him to be the line of least resistance to 
bounce it back to an additional election. 
if we can determine who validly won the 
election that took place. 

He is unwilling to prejudge committee 
review. He believes that the committee 
will accurately, publicly, and fairly scru- 
tinize all contests of substance, and that 
if thereafter the committee is unable to 
recommend who actually won, that is 
time enough for us to decide to saddle the 
people of New Hampshire and the candi- 
dates with the expense and difficulties of 
yet another election. 

It is only if we cannot determine who 
really had the most votes that we should 
be giving it back to an additional] election, 
particularly in the light of the statutes 
of the State of New Hampshire and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. I think he has made a very im- 
portant contribution to the dialog and 
the debate, and I certainly respect his 
views and argument. 

Mr. President, I yield 12 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Forn). The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
contested election to determine who will 
be the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire presents a most serious matter to 
the U.S. Senate. 

To make the proper decision, all of the 
facts behind this case should be exam- 
ined. To review briefly, at the end of the 
canvass by New Hampshire officials of 
the November 5, 1974, election, Louis C. 
Wyman was declared the winner by 355 
votes. 

His opponent, John C. Durkin, called 
for a recount. When the first stage of the 
recount proceeding under New Hamp- 
shire law ended, Mr. Durkin led by 10 
votes, and he was issued a certificate of 
election on November 27. This certificate 
was pursuant to a resolution which stated 
that it was subject to the “rights of ap- 
peal to the ballot law commission.” The 
ballot law commission is the second 
stage of the recount procedure in New 
Hampshire. 

On December 5, following a notice of 
appeal to the commission, the Governor 
and council officially rescinded the No- 
vember 27 certificate issued to Mr. Dur- 
kin after a showing that all of the ballots 
had not actually been recounted by the 
New Hampshire Secretary of State. 

A suit was then filed by Mr. Durkin 
in Federal court requesting the court to 
require that the rescinded certificate be 
reissued. A three-judge panel, which con- 
sisted of two Democrats, deniec the re- 
quest in a unanimous ruling by stating 
that a certificate of election could have 
“meaning only after the ballot law com- 
misston completes its work.” 

The ballot law commission is a bi- 
partisan group which consists of two 
Republicans and one Democrat. After the 
commission examined the protested bal- 
lots, they rendered a unanimous decision 
declaring Mr. Wyman the winner by two 
votes. On December 27, a certificate of 
election was issued declaring Mr. Wyman 
to be the winner of the election. 

As the Senate considers the contro- 
versy surrounding the senatorial election 
in New Hampshire, I urge my colleagues 
not to submit to the temptation of parti- 
san politics. This election has been con- 
tested under the applicable New Hamp- 
shire statutes and the State’s ballot law 
commission has made its determination. 
I caution the Senate from establishing 
a dangerous precedent—that of substi- 
tuting its judgment, which unfortunately 
will have partisan underpinnings, for the 
judgment of local election officials who 
are charged with this responsibility and 
are familiar with the State election laws. 

As for me, I favor the seating of Mr. 
Wyman, because he is the only one who 
has received a valid State certificate of 
election. There has been no allegation of 
fraud or other illegal practices in the 
election which has been the basis for 
Senate consideration of this type of issue 
in tha past. There is absolutely no justi- 
fication for seatin, Mr. Durkin, and if 
this body should do so, we are going to 
lose respect in the eyes of the American 
public. Let us face it, partisanship has 
its place. It contributes to an open and 
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vigorous discussion of issues. It creates 
a spirit of competition, but has no place 
in a situation like this one. The Senate 
has a responsibility to be completely fair 
and to avoid even the appearance of 
partisanship. 

It has been suggested that a new elec- 
tion should be held. In fact, Mr. Wyman 
has indicated that he is willing to let the 
voters of New Hampshire decide the is- 
sue. Although I would favor a new elec- 
tion should the Senate refuse to uncon- 
ditionally seat Mr. Wyman, I think that 
a new election should not be jumped at 
prematurely as an appropriate course of 
action. If every very close election is go- 
ing to require a new election, the state- 
ments I have been hearing lately about 
a man’s vote meaning so much is simply 
rhetoric with very little value. One vote 
can determine an election—a mandate is 
not required. We should make sure that 
a new election is held only in situations 
where there is an absolute tie or per- 
suasive evidence of illegality or serious 
error. We must ever be aware of the prec- 
edent we are setting. 

This contest presents the Senate with 
the opportunity of asserting itself as re- 
specting the judgment of State officials 
in such matters where no fraud or other 
illegal practice is involved. By doing so, 
the Senate will avoid becomirg a forum 
for contesting every close senatorial elec- 
tion in the future. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to re- 
spect the decision of New Hampshire offi- 
cials and seat Mr. Wyman as the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I do not think anyone 
would accuse the Washington Star of go- 
ing overboard on conservatism. An edi- 
torial of January 13, 1975, closed with 
this paragraph: 

If the Senate can’t see its way clear to 
seat Wyman, it would seem best for every- 
one concerned to let the voters of New 
Hampshire decide the issue, particularly since 
the legally certified winner is willing. 


Mr. President, I again remind the Sen- 
ators that the legally certified winner ac- 
cording to the State officials in New 
Hampshire is Mr. Wyman. Why should 
we question their honesty or their integ- 
rity by referring this matter to the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the Senate and decid- 
ing this matter in the Senate? The peo- 
ple of New Hampshire are the ones en- 
titled to decide this issue, and the people 
of New Hampshire through their State 
officials, have declared Mr. Wyman the 
winner. 

Another editorial from the Washing- 
er Star of January 26 has this quota- 

ion: 

The Noyember election was fouled up from 
the word go, and claims of irregularities 
came from both sides. Wyman seemed to be 
the winner at first by 355 votes but a re- 
count put Durkin ahead by 10 votes. Then 
another recount gave it to Wyman by two 
votes and he was certified as the winner by 
the New Hampshire Ballot Law Commission. 

Had there been legal machinery in the 
state for a re-run, another election probably 
would have been scheduled before the con- 


troversy reached Washington. The state leg- 
islature has just passed a bill authorizing a 


runoff, and the Senate ought to seize this 


opportunity to get the hot potato out of its 
hands. Wyman has agreed to a runoff but 
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Durkin apparently thinks his chances are bet- 
ter in having the Senate decide the matter. 
It would be shockingly unfair for the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Senate to find, lo and be- 
hold, that state officials don't know how to 
count or don’t know a Durkin ballot when 
they see one, and declare that the legally 
certified winner wasn't the winner after all 
but that the Democratic loser was. 


Mr. President, I am a believer in the 
rights of the States, and under the Con- 
stitution, the State officials are the ones 
who determine the outcome of elections. 
The machinery is set up to that end and 
the certifications are made by State offi- 
cials. The certification here, the only one 
that really counts, declares Mr. Wyman 
to be the winner. 

Certainly, if there is any doubt at all 
about this matter, we should not ignore 
the people of New Hampshire, the State 
officials of New Hampshire, and, simply 
because the Democrats dominate this 
Senate, by the vote of this body, seat a 
man, the people of New Hampshire did 
not elect. After all, honesty is honesty; 
fairness is fairness. If we are not going 
to seat the man the State officials of New 
Hampshire say was elected, the least we 
can do is to refer it to the State of New 
Hampshire and have another election. 

Mr. President, this is a vital matter, 
and if it is not decided in the right way, 
in my judgment, it will haunt this Sen- 
ate in the years to come. The precedent 
we should set here, of refusing to seat 
the candidate certified by the New 
Hampshire officials, will haunt this Sen- 
ate for years to come. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not go on record and establish a prece- 
dent of this kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield me 
some time? 

Mr. PELL. I yield such time as the 
Senator may desire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I truly 
regret the unprecedented closeness of the 
Senate election in New Hampshire. 

I regret this for many reasons. 

I regret that two fine candidates, their 
wives, families, friends, and supporters 
have had to suffer more than 2 months 
of nerve-straining anxiety. 

I regret that the people of my State do 
not yet have a duly elected junior U.S. 
Senator, though their ballots were cast 84 
days ago. 

And I regret—most emphatically re- 
gret—that the U.S. Senate must now 
exercise its constitutional responsibility 
to resolve this issue. 

Let me speak to that last point for a 
moment, Mr. President. 

I regret that the dispute had to come 
to this court of last resort because I un- 
derstand, perhaps more than any man in 
this body, how painful this particular 
exercise of our constitutional responsibil- 
ity may be. 

I understand, and I respect the sen- 
sitivity of those Members of my own 
party, the majority party in these Cham- 
bers, to suspicion that the political weight 
of their numbers alone will resolve the 
no Hampshire election in Washington, 
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Indeed, in recent days, the dominant 
newspaper in my State has been trumpet- 
ing over and over again that partisanship 
is certain to prevail in the Senate, and 
has made me the prime target in its at- 
tack. 

But while I regret that this responsibil- 
ity has come to us, and while I sympa- 
thize with my Democratic colleagues’ 
concern that they might irresponsibly be 
tarred with the suspicion of partisanship, 
I appreciate that this is the court of last 
resort, that this issue came to us in the 
due process ordained by the Constitution, 
and that we cannot shirk the responsibil- 
ity now that it is ours. 

This body is, indeed, the final judge of 
the qualifications and the election of its 
Members, and we must act in that ca- 
pacity. 

The responsibility is ours not only by 
virtue of constitutional provision, but by 
the fact that New Hampshire law exist- 
ing at the time of the election provides no 
other recourse to resolving this dispute. 

In view of the regrets I expressed at 
the outset, it is easy to understand the 
temptation to default in our responsibil- 
ity and simply echo the call for a new 
election. 

But let us consider that temptation for 
a moment. 

First, there are the obvious and prac- 
tical considerations. A new election will 
eost each of the two hard-pressed candi- 
dates a great deal of money for another 
campaign. A new election will cost the 
taxpayers of New Hampshire additional 
money for the election process itself. 

Second, a new election would be held 
under the authority of an ex post facto 
law in New Hampshire, for under the 
law that existed on November 5, 1974, a 
runoff election could only be held in the 
event of an absolute tie. The election did 
not result in an absolute tie, nor did the 
recount or the State ballot law commis- 
sion review of the protested ballots. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if the Senate 
of the United States wants to see the 
rules of the game changed after the game 
has been played. 

I cannot believe that. I cannot believe 
that any more than I can believe that 
this body will shrink from the respon- 
sibility of deciding who, indeed, the peo- 
ple of my State elected in that duly con- 
ducted election of November 5, 1974. 

This may be a considerable task, Mr. 
President, but it is by no means an im- 
possible task. History is replete with 
razor-thin elections where a winner was 
ultimately determined. 

This case is no different. There is a 
winner here, too. A winner chosen by 
the people. 

I am confident that a final, scrupulous, 
impartial review of the ballots in dis- 
pute will reveal once and for all who 
that winner is. 

Iam hopeful that all of my colleagues 
will accept that responsibility. 

I am hopeful that my Republican col- 
leagues would hesitate to prejudice an 
impartial review by voting now to seat 
Mr. Wyman before that review is com- 
pleted. 

And I am hopeful, too, that my Dem- 
ocratic colleagues will approach their 
role in this constitutional exercise re- 
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solved to see the issue decided on its 
merits, willing to let the chips fall where 
they may, and determined not to favor 
the Democratic petitioner because he is 
a fellow Democrat, or to penalize him— 
and this is very important, Mr. Presi- 
dent—because of an exaggerated fear of 
being labeled partisan. 

Pair play demands that we enter into 
this exercise of our constitutional re- 
sponsibility with neither contestant hav- 
ing an artificial advantage. 

Mr. President, for this and all other 
reasons I have cited, I strongly support 
the motion of the distinguished majority 
leader to have both contestants stand 
aside without prejudice until this body 
has fairly and finally determined who will 
be the new junior Senator from the State 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be divided equally be- 
tween the two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. WEICKER. How much time re- 
mains to the distinguished assistant mi- 
nority leader? I believe he is in control 
of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
three minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I wish, 
first of all, and let the record so show, 
that as we attempt to fulfill our consti- 
tutional responsibilities I notice very few 
Senators sitting here, since apparently 
this is what we are supposed to be doing, 
judging the membership itself. 

At the outset, I will raise this point. It 
is the very reason why I do not think the 
Senate can make a judgment on the 
matter. How can the Senate make a 
judgment on the matter, when it is not 
even willing to sit here and listen fo the 
various arguments on both sides of this 
issue? That illustrates the ridiculousness 
of this exercise, right on down the line, 
to adjudicating which ballots are valid 
and which are not. We are not, it seems 
to me, as illustrated by our own inat- 
tendance, in a position, at least certainly 
so far as the ballots are concerned, to 
make a decision. 

I do not question for one moment the 
constitutional right or the authority 
vested in the U.S. Senate to make deter- 
minations relative to its own member- 
ship. That is not the issue here. But I 
would like someone to show me in the 
Constitution where it says that the meth- 
od that we use to determine our own 
membership must be employing the Rules 
Committee of the U.S. Senate. It does 
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not say that. It only says that we may 
determine our own membership; and as 
to the method that we employ, that is 
entirely within the discretion of the ma- 
jority of the Members of this body. 

In other words, it is not unconstitu- 
tional to suggest that the Senate can say 
that the people of New Hampshire should 
make this determination. That is a 
method, as, indeed, a method is to have 
the Rules Committee make that judg- 
ment. It is a method. 

So, first off, let us establish the fact 
that those of us who prefer to see this 
matter resolved by the people of New 
Hampshire are not in any way question- 
ing the constitutional authority or the 
constitutional power vested in this body. 
Let the record so show; that power is 
absolute, and it is not questioned. 

However, I propose to my colleagues 
that in a time of political change, when, 
in the broadest sense, relative to general 
elections we try to expand the voting 
franchise, when in a narrower sense we 
try to open our political parties to the 
greatest popular participation, when, in 
a governmental sense, we are trying to 
open up the actual processes of the com- 
mittees and of the Government itself, 
in order to achieve a greater relevancy 
as between the legislative branch of the 
Government and the people of this 
country, the method that best suits our 
times is to allow the determination to 
be made by the people of the State of 
New Hampshire. 

I am not in any position to judge the 
ballots. I understand some are void, some 
machines malfunctioned, various inter- 
pretations can be given other ballots. I 
am in no position to make that kind of a 
judgment. One can hope for the best; 
but certainly it is not any type of judg- 
ment that guarantees accuracy or guar- 
antees the right outcome. 

On the other hand, do I feel that in 
the selection process this is something 
that is best accomplished by the people of 
New Hampshire, those who are served by 
their representatives in this body? Yes. 
Can they make a mistake? Yes. But then 
they have the right to correct it in 6 
years’ time, come another election. 

So it is not the constitutional authority 
of the Senate which is at issue, rather it 
is how the Senate will exercise such au- 
thority to resolve the question. 

Let us drop back to Mr. Grirrin’s MO- 
tion in the first place, which would seat 
the Senator from New Hampshire, spe- 
cifically Mr. Wyman, without prejudice 
to Mr. Durkin and then have the matter 
referred to the Rules Committee. 

Again, here, it is only a matter of 
method that we are talking about. There 
is no Federal system of election recount. 
We have no Federal law on the books 
which applies to all 50 States, setting 
forth the procedures of recount. There- 
fore, I can only assume the legality of a 
decision arrived at in the State of New 
Hampshire. and that decision is that 
Louis Wyman won the senatorial elec- 
tion of New Hampshire by two votes. 

In the strictest legal sense, that is the 
decision, and then the burden of proof 
goes to the other side to upset that deci- 
sion. If there had been a Federal law or a 
Federal procedure relative to recount, 
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then certainly it would have been in- 
voked. But there is none. Therefore, New 
Hampshire has made its decision, and 
it stands as legal. 

Now we move down to Washington, 
and here sits this constitutional right of 
the US. Senate to determine its own 
membership. And so, because the issue 
is raised by one of the contestants, the 
Senate chooses to exercise its constitu- 
tional right and substitute its judgment 
for that decision arrived at by the State 
of New Hampshire. 

I suppose in the strictest sense we have 
the right not to seat Lou Wyman under 
the guise of our constitutional power, 
but, without any further action, I think 
all of us would look upon that as not be- 
ing an adequate response to the prob- 
lems raised. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest to my col- 
leagues that the constitutional way out 
of this dilemma, and the equitable way 
out of it, is to exercise our power to de- 
termine our own membership by refer- 
ring this matter to the electorate of New 
Hampshire. Then we have done right by 
our authority, by our traditions, by our 
commonsense, and by our future, and by 
our precedents, and most importantly, 
will have done right by the people of 
New Hampshire. 

‘The argument, and I have to empha- 
size this point because I know the fear, 
and it is the fear that I had myself, I 
have to emphasize the point because I 
do not want Senators to feel that by re- 
ferring this to New Hampshire we are, 
de facto, eliminating article I, section 5 of 
the Constitution which gives to the U.S. 
Senate the right to determine its own 
membership. It is just that we are so 
tradition-bound that we de facto have 
come to look upon the Rules Committee 
route as a part of that same constitu- 
tional right. It is not. It is just a custom 
or a practice that has been built up. 

So, on the one hand, we have the law, 
the Constitution of the United States 
and, on the other hand, the practices 
of the U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). The Senator’s 10 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I allot myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WEICKER. Insofar as the legal 
argument is concerned, I think we have 
the right to decide the membership in 
this case will be determined by the voters 
of New Hampshire. 

I will not vote for the motion of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. I 
again say that legally he is correct. Mr. 
Wyman should be seated, no question 
about it. But, also, within that motion 
is the method of determining who the 
winner is going to be, and that method is 
the traditional one of allowing the Rules 
Committee to decide. It is that portion 
that I cannot accept because, as I have 
indicated, these times, I think, call for 
the greatest possible participation in 
making this determination and the 
greatest possible participation is by the 
constituency itself. 

Clearly, I cannot vote for the motion 
of the distinguished majority leader. In 
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fact, it probably comes as close to being 
unconstitutional as any of the three mo- 
tions because, in fact, we are then flying 
in the face of a result admittedly legal at 
its source; and, additionally, I cannot 
vote for the motion of the distinguished 
majority leader because, again, I would 
disagree with the method employed, the 
traditional, the old political method, of 
having the decision moved behind closed 
doors and into the hands of the Rules 
Committee. 

That leaves me with my own motion, 
which motion declares the seat vacant 
and sends the matter back to the people 
of New Hampshire for their decision. 

On January 15, during the debate on 
the question of the seating of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I stated my 
reasoning for delaying any immediate 
vote on this matter, which was to allow 
the New Hampshire Legislature time to 
pass a bill providing for a new election. 
I made no pretense as to why it was that 
I was talking and not to a time limita- 
tion. I wanted to find out what the people 
of New Hampshire had in mind as to a 
resolution of this difficult problem. 

On January 22, 1975, the Governor of 
New Hampshire signed into law a bill 
providing for a special election for the 
office of U.S. Senator. According to the 
major provisions of this act, a special 
election shall be held within 35 to 45 days 
from the time the Senate declared a 
vacancy in such office. A special date 
would be set by the Governor and the 
council. The candidates on the ballot for 
the election shall be John A. Durkin, of 
Manchester, Democrat; Louis C. Wyman, 
Republican; and Carmen C. Chemento, 
American Party. 

Election laws, relating to form, man- 
ner, and conduct of the election would be 
applicable in this special election. Im- 
portantly, this act will take effect imme- 
diately upon the declaration, by the U.S. 
Senate, that a vacancy exists in the office 
of U.S. Senator from New Hampshire. 
Previous to the enactment of this law, a 
new election could not have been held in 
New Hampshire unless there was an ab- 
solute tie in general election. By expedi- 
tiously passing this legislation, the New 
Hampshire Legislature has created the 
legal machinery to allow the citizens of 
New Hampshire, not the U.S. Senate, the 
opportunity to choose their own Senator 
to represent them for the next 6 years. 

The Washington Star-News editorial 
of January 13, 1975, best summarizes the 
“reasonable” choices the Senate may 
make to resolve this difficult question: 

The Senate appears to have only two rea- 
sonable choices in the controversy over the 
election of a Senator in New Hampshire. It 
can either seat the man who has the only 
valid state certificate of election—Republi- 
can Louis C. Wyman—or it can declare the 
seat vacant and ask for a new election. 


I have introduced a substitute motion 
to the Mansfield motion which would 
provide a fair and equitable solution to 
this problem confronting the Senate. 
Specifically my motion states: 

That the United States Senate declare 
vacant the Senate seat for the State of New 
Hampshire for the term commencing in the 
94th Congress and subject to the calling of 
a special election in the State of New Hamp- 
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shire by the Governor thereof in accordance 
with New Hampshire Senate bill No. 28, 
which became law January 22, 1975. 


This approach promises a clear-cut 
winner. It is fair to the candidates and 
more importantly to the people of New 
Hampshire. By adopting the Weicker 
motion, the Senate will not, as some 
people contend, be shirking its responsi- 
bilities under article I, section 5 of the 
Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s additional time has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Rather, it is a recognition by the Sen- 
ate that it cannot determine with cer- 
tainty the winner of the office of U.S. 
Senator from New Hampshire and has 
chosen a fair and democratic procedure 
to resolve this question. Louis Wyman, 
despite the fact he holds, in my opinion, 
the only valid certificate of election, nas 
stated publicly many times that he would 
welcome a runoff election. He is willing 
to again take his case to the people of 
New Hampshire and seek a clear man- 
date from the electorate. 

It is important to note that the duly 
authorized officials of the ballot commis- 
sion carefully scrutinized the contested 
ballots in an attempt to ascertain the 
voters’ intent in a fair and impartial 
manner. The petition filed by Mr. Durkin 
contends errors in judgment by these 
State officials. It demands that the U.S. 
Senate review the recount and, in effect, 
substitute its judgment for the judgment 
of a duly constituted State body. 

The January 26 Washington Star- 
News editorial accurately states the in- 
equitable nature of such a Senate pro- 
ceeding. 

It would be shockingly unfair for the Dem- 
ocratic controlled Senate to find, lo and be- 
hold, that state officials don’t know how to 
count or don’t know a Durkin ballot when 
they see one, and declare that the legally 
certified winner wasn’t the winner after all 
but that, the Democratic loser was. 


The simple fact remains that the Sen- 
ate can not decide with absolute certainty 
the voters’ intent should it engage in a 
recount procedure, 

Furthermore, questions have been 
raised concerning possible voting ma- 
chine malfunctioning. In one case, it was 
reported that too many votes were re- 
corded. In view of the closeness of the 
election, I do not believe a valid determi- 
nation of the winner of the election can 
be made by the U.S. Senate. To attempt 
to do so will set a precedent that will 
haunt this distinguished body for years 
to come. 

It should be mentioned that the State 
of Louisiana recently held a new election 
in the Sixth Congressional District be- 
cause of voting malfunctioning and dis- 
puted absentee ballots. This is the fair 
and democratic way to decide a contested 
election. To have the Senate engage in 
recounting votes will open a Pandora’s 
box. 

I do not believe this serious question 
should be finally resolved in a Senate 
committee room or on the Senate floor. 
Let the people of New Hampshire decide 
this matter. The New Hampshire Legis- 
lature has acted. A mechanism has been 
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provided to hold a new election. The 
Senate only has to declare the Senate 
seat of New Hampshire vacant, to allow 
the votes of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, not the votes of the U.S. Senators, 
to elect the next Senator from the State 
of New Hampshire. 

The motion I have offered provides 
the Senate with a wise course to follow, 
by bringing the choice back to where it 
belongs—to the voters of New Hamp- 
shire. In an election that has been 
shrouded with allegations of irregulari- 
ties and confusion, the Senate would do 
itself proud by putting New Hampshire’s 
legal machine to work, so the next Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will truly be 
the elected representative of the con- 
stituents of New Hampshire. The final 
decision should be made in New Hamp- 
shire, not in Washington. 

More importantly, the people of New 
Hampshire want a new election. The 
Manchester Daily Reader and Sunday 
News conducted a poll in which 1,800 
people are in favor of a new election and 
200 people are against it. The Keene 
Sentinel, in a recent editorial, captured, 
I believe, the sentiment of the people of 
New Hampshire: 

After two weeks of posturing on both sides 
of the issue in Washington, it is more ap- 
parent than ever that only a new election 
can determine a winner in the Wyman-Dur- 
kin race—a winner whose mandate is un- 
diminished by suspicion that the real victor 
was “robbed.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this editorial, entitled “People’s 
Choice”, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Keene Sentinel, Jan, 20, 1975] 
PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


After two weeks of partisan posturing on 
both sides of the issue in Washington, it is 
more apparent than ever that only a new 
election can determine a winner in the Wy- 
man-Durkin Senate race—a winner whose 
mandate is undiminished by suspicion that 
the real victor was “robbed.” 

In New Hampshire, meanwhile, a bill to 
provide a special election in late February 
probably will come before the House on 
Wednesday. The measure earlier won quick 
endorsement in the State Senate, but House 
leaders have moved deliberately while events 
unfolded in Washington. 

There is no evidence that, as John Durkin 
charges, the Ballot Law Commission delib- 
erately disallowed several legitimate votes 
which would have confirmed his original re- 
count victory. It does appear, however, that 
the intent of voters among the 400 con- 
tested ballots is open to confiicting inter- 
pretation. 

A review of these few ballots by the U.S, 
Senate might well end in a judgment that 
Durkin is the winner, as he claims he should 
be. But the Senate must be concerned with 
the prospect of overturning the due process 
decision of a state body which appears to 
have acted in good conscience. 

The 68 Democratic senators must also con- 
sider the reaction in New Hampshire, cer- 
tainly, among Republicans, if they ultimately 
seat Durkin permanently. 

No matter how valid they claim that Judg- 
ment is, too many people here and on the 
GOP side of the Senate will believe that 
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Wyman was wrongfully deprived of office 
and the popular will frustrated. 

The Senate has every reason, therefore, to 
declare the seat vacant and permit the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire to resolve the dilem- 
ma themselves via a new election. 


Mr. WEICKER. Now, in the course of 
the debate several weeks ago, I tried to 
ascertain as to what some of the difficul- 
ties were with this method of sending 
the matter back to the people of New 
Hampshire. 

All sorts of strange reasons popped up, 
nothing of which had to do with the 
Constitution or, indeed, with the legal 
situation, the legal facts surrounding the 
situation. 

One was that Louis Wyman, being a 
Senator, would be the incumbent and 
would have an advantage. Louis Wyman 
was the U.S. Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. He filled the unexpired portion 
of Senator Cotton’s term, so technically, 
he can call himself Senator Wyman. 

Then, too, there was the fact he might 
have additional financing and Myr. 
Durkin would not have any. 

Listen, we are not living in a day and 
age, in which the electorate is not fully 
cognizant of what is going on. The better 
financed candidate is not going to win 
this next election in New Hampshire. 
The fact that Louis Wyman was a Sen- 
ator for 3 days is not going to impress 
him upon the people of New Hampshire 
more than his opponent. 

As to the matter that apparently 
bothers some of my colleagues on the 
other side, the closeness of the election, 
it really does not make any difference 
whether the final result was 2 votes, 4 
votes, 10 votes, 100 votes, 200 votes. It is 
the principle that is involved here. 

It is interesting to note, and we can 
slide around all we want to, but under 
similar circumstances we seated the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
pending satisfactory outcome of the 
challenges in Oklahoma. However, we 
failed to do that for Louis Wyman from 
New Hampshire, because the Oklahoma 
situation was a disparity of, I think, some 
3,000 votes and New Hampshire was 2. 

If principle applies, it applies, as far 
as I am concerned, as a matter of prece- 
dent. 

But what is important, I believe, is 
that as among ourselves we look not only 
to this, but to what the future could 
hold. How are we going to determine 
these matters next year or the year 
after? It is going to happen again. Every- 
one says it is a rather unusual situation, 
but it will happen again. 

Take a look and see the closeness of 
the elections in this day and age and, 
surely, it is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that a similar situation will con- 
front this distinguished body. 

Again, I would advocate under a simi- 
lar set of circumstances that the constit- 
uency itself make the decision. 

My comments might be suspect if, in- 
deed, it were Louis Wyman that had lost 
the election by 2 votes and trying to get 
it back in the State of New Hampshire, 
but that is not the case. He won. 

According to the laws of New Hamp- 
shire, he won, and there is no Federal 
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law which says that he was not the win- 
ner or that Mr. Durkin was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes. Mr. President, Are we 
going to bring our methods—not our 
rights, our rights are established by the 
Constitution and they are uncontested, 
but are we going to bring our methods— 
in tune with what it is we advocate 
within our political parties, what we ad- 
vocate legislatively on the floor of the 
Senate, or when it comes our turn are 
we going to operate in somewhat differ- 
ent style, a style that goes behind the 
door, a style that does not believe that 
the wisest decision is made by the great- 
est number, but rather by the smallest 
number? 

That is what I argue, not just in regards 
to the Wyman-Durkin controversy and 
its resolution, but, in the future, when 
a similer situation confronts the Senate 
that we have the decision be made by 
those best qualified to make it the con- 
stituency affected. 

I do not for 1 minute question the 
integrity of any man on the other side 
of the aisle. 

The votes over there will be individ- 
ually made and they will be made on 
the basis of fact and honest conviction 
and not on the basis of any prearranged 
scheme. I want the Recorp to show that 
indicates my belief. 

But what we deal with nowadays is 
what the public perceives. There is no 
way, in a circumstance such as we have 
here, where one political party dominates 
the Senate, that people are going to think 
anything other than that the majority 
was used to oppress the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself another 
5 minutes. 

The facts of the situation lend some 
logic to that type of an opinion. 

Each citizen of the United States is 
not privy to what goes on on this floor. 
They have to view our proceeding from 
the outside. From that vantage point, 
we appear fearful. We express a fear of 
allowing the constituency to elect its own. 

So the suspicion exists that there must 
be some sort of-a deal, there must be 
some sort of a prearranged signal as 
among the majority. 

I have stated my clear conviction that 
no such prearranged signal exists, this 
matter will be resolved by the individual 
judgments of 100 men. 

But I think it is important for a group 
that calls for openness in Government 
and more participation in our political 
process, to operate when we know it is 
our test under the same set of principles. 
What makes us fearful to apply to our- 
selves that which we are asking the rest 
of the country to do in how we legislate 
and the rules we establish for our own 
political parties? 

I have already explained, it is not an 
assault on the constitutional process be- 
cause I concede the validity of the pow- 
ers granted this body under the Constitu- 
tion, but it is only the method we employ. 
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Iam in no position to determine what 
went on in this election and no Member 
in this body can give the assurance that 
he is in such a position, not unless 100 
strong we go to New Hampshire. For 
those who ski, that would probably be a 
delightful expedition. On a firsthand 
basis, we could examine the ballots, those 
that exist; we could go into those situa- 
tions of the voting machine malfunction. 
My gosh, my colleagues are not even out 
here right now listening to the arguments 
back and forth. How will we make that 
kind of judgment? At best it will be an 
imperfect judgment. It is not something 
that should be left in our hands. Rather, 
this is a question that should rest in the 
hands of the people of New Hampshire. 
What are we afraid of? I admit to the 
fact that Republicans control New 
Hampshire. Fine, the election law situa- 
tion is a matter of the Republicans get- 
ting together. The Democrats control the 
situation down here. We have a stand 
off. Let the people decide. That is all 
that is being said in my motion. 

I agree with the stateménts in one of 
the editorials on all of this posturing back 
and forth. I think there is. But nobody 
can accuse anyone of posturing, be it in 
the Senate of the United States or the 
Senate of New Hampshire, if the message 
comes across to let the people decide. 

So, Mr. President, I would hope that 
my colleagues would find it in their 
hearts to do the right thing, not the tra- 
ditional thing. The traditional thing, as 
far as I am concerned, does not relate to 
what the public demands today. Not the 
partisan thing, but who is right in the 
light of these times, and what is right for 
our future in similar situations yet to 
come. When we honestly are incapable, 
by virtue of that which is given to us of 
deciding the will of the people, we should 
let the people themselves decide. We 
should not be afraid of this approach. 
That is the foundation of our demo- 
cratic process. 

Mr. President, I yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I wonder if I might direct a question 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada or the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, whoever cares to respond. 

Why is it, given these particular facts, 
that it is felt that a better decision can 
be arrived at by the Rules Committee 
of the U.S. Senate rather than the people 
of New Hampshire? 
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Mr. CANNON. In the first place, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
that is not the issue at all, as to whether 
a better decision could be arrived at. The 
question is that jurisdiction lies with the 
Senate under the Constitution. If the 
Senator wants to change the Constitu- 
tion, I would suggest that he start by of- 
fering a constitutional amendment to 
that effect. But short of that, under the 
Wilson against Vare case and other cases 
that have been cited throughout these 
proceedings, the jurisdiction is vested. 
The Senate is charged with the respon- 
sibility of determining, if it can, who won 
that election. That is pure and simple. 
It is the only thing we are going to try 
to determine, if the Senate so directs 
us to. 

Mr. WEICKER. Will the Senator from 
Nevada be good enough to point out to 
me that section of the Constitution 
which states that the determination is to 
be made by the Rules Committee of the 
U.S. Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. Rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate in inter- 
preting section 5, article I, of the Con- 
stitution. Rule XXV was adopted by the 
Senate pursuant to the adoption of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WEICKER. But the Senator will 
agree that there is nothing in the U.S. 
Constitution that says the only way the 
U.S. Senate can make the determination 
of its own membership is by way of the 
Rules Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. Of course not, not the 
Rules Committee, per se. But the Con- 
stitution does say each House shall be 
the judge of the elections. I am not sug- 
gesting that the Constitution says it 
has to come to the Rules Committee, but 
that is rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate. I would be delighted to 
have some other committee take this if 
they would be willing to take it. 

Mr. WEICKER. How about a commit- 
tee consisting of the people of New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. CANNON. Neither the Constitu- 
tion nor the rules of the Senate provide 
for that. 

Mr. WEICKER. But they do not pro- 
vide for the Rules Committee either. 

Mr. CANNON. The people of New 
Hampshire have spoker. on this subject. 
New Hampshire has come up with three 
different decisions so far. What we are 
trying to do is to carry out our constitu- 
tional responsibility and try to determine 
what the people of New Hampshire said. 
That is all. 

Mr. WEICKER. Wil the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada agree that the 
Constitution of the United States is 
silent insofar as the method is concerned 
by which we determine our membership? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, the Constitu- 
tion is silent. It simply says that each 
House shall be the judge of the election 
of its Members. 

Mr. WEICKER. And I would concur 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. I think those of us who are on 
the other side of this issue want to re- 
emphasize our belief that this body does 
have the right to determine its own 
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membership. We are not in any way con- 
testing or assaulting that portion of the 
Constitution. But by virtue of this dia- 
log, both of us agree the Constitution 
is silent as to the methods that we em- 
ploy to make that determination. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no question 
about it. That is why we follow the rules 
and precedents. We have a book here 
that is about one-half inch thick govern- 
ing election, censure, and so on, cases 
that come under the Constitution. 

Mr. WEICKER. Is that not one of the 
great things about this body, that every 
day we set a new precedent? That is the 
difference, for example, between this 
body and our colleagues across the way, 
in that there are very few rules that 
dictate our actions. Rather, each day ar- 
rives, and we set a precedent. 

So we could set the precedent that a 
proper method of determination would 
be to allow the particular political sub- 
division—the constituency—to make the 
determination by way of runoff election. 

Mr. CANNON. No, we could not set 
that precedent. 

Mr. WEICKER. We can. 

Mr. CANNON. No, we cannot. 

Mr. WEICKER. Why not? 

Mr. CANNON. Because we cannot set 
precedents that go beyond the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. WEICKER. How does it go beyond 
the Constitution? 

Mr. CANNON. The Constitution says 
that each House shall be the judge of the 
elections returns and qualifications of 
its own Members, and so on. In section 
4, the Constitution even gives the Senate 
the authority to change the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives, if it so de- 
sires. The States are given that au- 
thority, but they say that it shall be pre- 
scribed by each State, or the legislature 
thereof. But Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations 
except as to the places of choosing elec- 
tions. There is the Constitution. If the 
Senator wants to change it, he should 
start with a constitutional amendment. 
That is what the Constitution says now. 

Mr. WEICKER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada agree that 
the Senate of the United States could 
determine—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Laxatt), The 5 minutes of the Senator 
from Connecticut have expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada care to 
share some time? 

Mr. CANNON Certainly. 

What time remains, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has 37 minutes, and 
the Senator from Nevada has 82 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

Will the Senator agree that it would be 
impossible for the Senate to order that 
this decision process take place in a 
committee other than the Committee on 
Rules and Administration? 

Mr. CANNON. It would require a 
change of the rules of the Senate, but the 
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Senate certainly could order it. The Sen- 
ate frequently changes the rules of the 
Senate for action of the Senate itself. It 
has that authority. 

Mr. WEICKER. The point I am trying 
to make is that it would be possible, as a 
way of arriving at a judgment, for the 
Senate of the United States, employing 
its constitutional right, to determine its 
own membership. It would be possible for 
the Senate to employ a method which, in 
effect, would, in this instance, send the 
election back to New Hampshire. 

Mr. CANNON. I think not at this time. 
I do not think that would be carrying 
out the constitutional responsibility. I 

. believe the Senate could do it in one in- 
stance or two instances. I will recite what 
I believe them to be. 

One instance would be if the Senate 
reviews the election and comes up with 
an absolute tie. Then the Senate could 
declare the seat vacant and refer the 
matter back to the Senate for such fur- 
ther action as they desire to take. 

The other instance would be if the Sen- 
ate attempted to determine the intent of 
the voters of the State of New Hamp- 
shire and we come out and say that we 
cannot determine the intent of the voters 
of New Hampshire, for whatever reason, 
in the process of examining the ballots or 
counting the ballots. If that should take 
place, then I think it would be incumbent 
upon the Senate to say, “We will have to 
declare the seat vacant. We cannot de- 
termine what these voters intend.” 

Mr. WEICKER. So that it would be 
possible this afternoon for the US. 
Senate to say, “We cannot determine the 
intent of the people of New Hampshire, 
and we send it back to New Hampshire.” 
That is one of the motions. 

Mr. CANNON. I think that would be 
a possibility, although it would not be 
a very well-educated one, because we 
have not attempted to determine the in- 
tent of the voters. So I, for one, would 
not vote to send it back, saying that we 
cannot determine the intent of the voters, 
when we have not even looked to see. 

I believe it would be incumbent upon 
us at least to look and see whether we 
can determine the intent of the voters. 

To answer the Senator, yes, it would 
be possible, if the Senators here this 
afternoon were convinced in their minds 
as to what they now know, that they 
could not study this matter and deter- 
mine the intent of the voters—they could 
refer it back to the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. WEICKER. I have a rather vo- 
luminous document here, which I imag- 
ine is the result of the hearings that al- 
ready have been held. I have read it, and 
I am still confused as to the validity of 
the contested ballots. It is not a question 
that we have not looked at it. Attention 
has been paid to this matter. 

Mr. CANNON. Attention has been paid, 
but the election itself has not been looked 
at. At this hearing, the subcommittee 
heard from both parties what the charges 
were, to try to determine whether the 
Senate should take jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

As I pointed out on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday—and I do not want 
to preclude Mr. Wyman from his re- 
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sponse to the pétition—based on the Dur- 
kin petition that is filed and here before 
us, if the allegations set forth in para- 
graphs a, b, and c are true, then the re- 
sult of the election would be different 
from what it was with the 2-vote mar- 
gin. Whether or not they are true, I do 
not know, and that is the thing the com- 
mittee would have to go into. 

Mr. Wyman has made some charges. 
If those are true, it would change the 
result in his favor. 

These are matters that I think the 
Senate has to look at under its consti- 
tutional responsibility. I am not suggest- 
ing anything more or anything less. 

If someone were to make a motion 
here this afternoon to seat Mr. Durkin 
without prejudice, I would vote against 
it. I would vote against it as I will vote 
against the motion to seat Mr. Wyman 
without prejudice, because I think that 
to seat either one of these gentlemen 
without prejudice would be unfair, until 
we have made a determination. 

After the committee, or the subcom- 
mittee, has gone into the matter and we 
cannot determine who won that election, 
or cannot determine the intent of the 
voters of New Hampshire, then I, for one, 
would be for coming back to the Senate 
and saying, “We cannot make such a 
determination and therefore recommend 
that the seat be declared vacant and 
that it be sent back to the State of New 
Hampshire.” 

Mr. WEICKER. Of course, I would 
concur to this extent, that I intend to 
vote against the motion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan to seat 
Mr. Wyman—not on the basis of the il- 
legal situation, because, legally, as I have 
interpreted it, New Hampshire has de- 
clared a winner, but on the basis that I 
feel that the method used, as to deter- 
mining the situation, should be one 
which encompasses the people of New 
Hampshire and not the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the U.S. 
Senate. That would be my disagreement. 

In the case of the motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, my 
disagreement is twofold. No. 1, declar- 
ing the seat vacant in the face of what 
nobody contests—and if somebody does, 
I would like to hear it—is a legal de- 
cision by the State of New Hampshire. 
For the same reason, I would oppose 
the Griffin motion for the method used, 
which again throws it into the hands of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada how we resolve whether or not 
New Hampshire’s decision is legal. Does 
this committee contest the legality of a 
final determination of the State of New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. CANNON. No; the commiitee, in 
my judgment, would not contest the le- 
gality or the illegality of any decision 
of the State of New Hampshire. We 
would simply try to determine what the 
voters intend. The people have already 
spoken up there. They have had the op- 
portunity and they have spoken, al- 
though I must say that it was some- 
what confusing. But they have spoken 
on the subject. 

So our responsibility is to try to deter- 
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mine now what they said—nothing 
more, nothing less—and give the intent 
as to the voters’ intent, if we possibly 
can do so. 

I know a little something about these 
processes. I have gone through an elec- 
tion recount. We may find that there 
are votes that have to be thrown out 
because what the voter intended can- 
not be determined. Those will have to be 
thrown out and disregarded. 

Ground rules have to be set up that 
apply equally to both sides, so that one 
does not get an unfair advantage if the 
ground rule is applied in one fashion 
with respect to votes that would favor 
him and in another fashion with re- 
spect to votes that are against him. That 
is a very important factor, and that is 
set forth in the petition here. 

The allegation is made that the ground 
rules were not applied evenly. I do not 
know whether or not they were. 

Mr. WEICKER. Are we going to in- 
vestigate, as the U.S. Senate, the various 
State officials of New Hampshire? Is it 
part of our function? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir. 
°F Mr. WEICKER. This is a presump- 

on—— 

Mr. CANNON. The U.S. Senate will 
try to determine the intent of those 
voters, irrespective of what the election 
officials of New Hampshire said. We will 
do it under uniform ground rules that 
will apply equally to Mr. Durkin and to 
Mr. Wyman. 

Mr. WEICKER. In other words, we can 
do this in the case of every election in 
the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. We could. The commit- 
tee does not even suggest getting in from 
a jurisdictional standpoint, first, unless 
somebody contests the election; and sec- 
ond, unless there are reasonable grounds 
for a contest. 

Mr. WEICKER. I only wish to point 
out that I, at least, make the presump- 
tion that a final determination from a 
State of the Union is just that, a final 
determination. 

Again, I am not disputing our right to 
take a look at it, but I take it that what- 
ever they do is within a constitutional 
authority. The final determination of the 
State of New Hampshire seats Louis 
Wyman by two votes. That still does not 
mean we cannot look at it. We can look 
at that two-vote victory, just as we can 
look at the victory of every other man 
elected to the U.S. Senate in the elections 
of 1974. I agree. I do not contest the right. 
But I ask at what point do we intrude 
and by what method do we then employ 
in trying to make a determination which 
is better than that one made by the peo- 
ple themselves? 

Mr. CANNON. First, may I say that the 
Senator is not quite correct in what he 
says about the final determination in 
New Hampshire. If he would read the 
New Hampshire law, he would see that 
it applies to the ballot law commission. 
This provides for an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court from the decisions of the 
ballot law commission made under 
paragraph 2, section 4, and not other- 
wise. 

Mr. WEICKER. May I respond right 
there at that point? 
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Mr. CANNON. Not until I finish. I will 
be glad to let the Senator respond in a 
minute: 

And findings of fact made by the commis- 
sion shall be final if supported by the requi- 


site evidence. 
It is hereby declared to be the legislative 


intent to provide— 


And listen very carefully— 

To provide no appeal under this section in 
the cases of contested elections for the offices 
of United States senator, representative in 
congress, state senator or representative to 
the general court in view of the constitu- 
tional provisions vesting in both houses of 
congress and both houses of the general court 
exclusive jurisdiction over the elections and 
qualifications of their respective members. 


Mr. WEICKER. I shall respond to that. 
I again concur with the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada that that right does 
exist in this House. I do not dispute that 
at all. But it certainly does not tell us 
how we have to make our judgment or 
what method we use. All I am advocating 
is not that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada and his colleagues in the 
Rules Committee have done the wrong 
thing at all. I am merely laying before 
this body the fact that since we write 
our own rules day by dar and our own 
precedents, it is neither illegal nor un- 
constitutional nor unusual to suggest 
that maybe a better method, insofar as 
making that judgment in this day and 
age, is to allow the people of New Hamp- 
shire to have another election rather 
than to try to substitute our judgment 
on these matters relative to ballots and 
voting machines. That is all I am say- 
ing—not that the committee has done 
wrong at all, but that we can do better. 
And we can do better constitutionally. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a very good sug- 
gestion from the Senator. As long as he 
feels that way, I suggest that all he would 
have to do is propose another amend- 
ment to the Constitution and perhaps he 
could get it through in a few years to 
take care of this particular situation. 

Mr. WEICKER. Let me ask this one 
additional question of my distinguished 
colleague from Nevada. Let me point out 
one thing. I wish to point out for the 
Recorp, that I have served with the dis- 
tinguished Senator on other committees; 
I know him to be a man of enormous 
integrity and just as hard working as 
anybody I ever met in the Government of 
the United States. I know that the efforts 
relative to the Rules Committee have 
been pursued with honesty and diligence. 
I wish the Recorp to show that. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. WEICKER. If this body adopts 
the Weicker motion which declares the 
seat vacant and sends the matter back 
to New Hampshire for a new election, 
does he feel that we would have then 
committed an unconstitutional act? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I think that would 
be beyond the Constitution, because it 
says that the Senate itself shall be its 
judge: Each House shall be the judge 
of the elections. We are not carrying out 
that provision of the Constitution in sec- 
tion 5, article 1. We are simply saying 
we are going to send this back to New 
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Hampshire before we have had a look at 
it. 

The distinction that I make is that 
we have not had a look at it to try to 
determine if we can be the judge, if we 
can determine the intent of the voters of 
the State of New Hampshire, because 
that is our obligation. But once we have 
tried to look at it and make that deter- 
mination, at that point, once we have 
come to that point and we say we can- 
not judge it, because of a variety of rea- 
sons, then I think we could say, first, we 
cannot make that determination because 
of the facts; or we make the determina- 
tion that the vote ended in a dead heat, 
is a tie, and, therefore, we declare the 
seat vacant and send it back to the State 
of New Hampshire for whatever action 
they are able to take under their own 
law. 

Mr. WEICKER. Therefore, it might be 
advisable for each Senator prior to his 
vote on the Weicker motion to say, “I 
honestly do not think that I can deter- 
mine this matter and I vote for the 
Weicker motion.” Then it would be con- 
stitutional? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, in my own judg- 
ment, I may say, if the Senate votes that 
way, that will end it as far as I am 
concerned. I do not intend to try to press 
the point beyond that particular position. 
But I feel that a Senator would be dere- 
lict in his duty if he came in here and 
said, “I cannot make the determination,” 
before he had even looked at it to see, 
before he or the committee had even 
looked at it to see. Once they have looked 
at it, if they come up with that judg- 
ment, that is going to be it as far as 
this Senator is concerned. 

Mr. WEICKER. Would the Senator 
care to comment also on that section 
of the constitutional amendment 17 
which reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years, 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 


Mr. CANNON. This has already been 
covered by the Supreme Court in the 
Wilson against Vare case, which seems 
to be the landmark case that has gotten 
most of the attention around here during 
the course of this debate. But the Su- 
preme Court had that question posed 
as to the refusal of the Senate to seat 
a claimant pending an investigation. 
There, I may say, there were two contest- 
ants in that particular case, and the 
Senate finally decided, after they made 
the investigation, to seat neither one of 
them and sent it back to the State of 
Pennsylvania. But the question that 
arose and was posed to the Supreme 
Court was whether the State was de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate 
within the meaning of article V of the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court an- 
swered that question in the negative. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

Of course, I think the Constitution 
speaks rather clearly. We are in the area 
of intent—“elected by the people there- 
of.” I think the determination of our 


membership relates to either allegations 
of fraud, of which there are none, or mis- 
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conduct on the part of officials in the 
election process. No such charges have 
been brought before us in the Wyman- 
Durkin case. 

I might add this very much relates to 
the case which the distinguished Senator 
cites, though the facts in those regards 
are very much different. 

No, I think the basic decision that sits 
before this body is not that the position 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada is wrong at all. I think he has 
plenty of precedent to substantiate his 
case. What I am suggesting to this body 
is that, as we do in all other instances, 
we once again make our own rules and 
set our own precedents. We must say 
that in the performance of the duty 
thrust upon us by the Constitution of 
the United States. The performance of 
our duty in this case does include decid- 
ing to have this matter resolved by the 
New Hampshire constituency itself 
rather than by the Members of this body. 

I think that in terms of the constitu- 
tional power that we have, we are au- 
thorized to make such a determination. 
Certainly it makes for far better govern- 
ment than a determination made by— 
how many members of the Rules Com- 
mittee are there? 

Mr. CANNON. Eight. 

Mr. WEICKER. Eight individuals. 
That is where we are. We get into all 
sorts of trouble in this country with one 
man, two men, or eight men making deci- 
sions. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Senator will let 
me point it out, the determination of the 
Rules Committee is not final. That has to 
come back to the Senate, and the Senate 
has to make the final determination. The 
Rules Committee is acting only as an arm 
of the Senate. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished Senator brought this up. So 
we can consider this voluminous docu- 
ment to be an examination of the entire 
matter by the U.S. Senate as it sits here; 
and we have looked at it? 

Mr. CANNON. That is not a look at the 
election; no. That is a look at the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Senate ought 
to take jurisdiction in this matter, 
whether there are charges here that, if 
substantiated, would change the appar- 
ent result of the election. And there 
are; those charges are there. Whether or 
not those charges are factual I cannot 
say, and the committee did not attempt 
to say. The committee simply attempted 
to say that this is a matter that we ought 
to go into, that the Senate, by constitu- 
tional provision, needs to take a look at 
the election, to try to determine the in- 
tent of the voters. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time yielded 
to me, so that it will now revert to the 
distinguished assistant minority leader. 
Was there a balance remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator had 4 minutes remaining. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa such time as he may consume. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. Mr. 
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President, I am quite concerned about 
the attitude of some in this body in 
regard to the seating of Senator-elect 
Louis Wyman. 

Also, I am concerned that the com- 
plete story of the New Hampshire elec- 
tion is not getting out to the general 
public. 

The facts of this matter 
simple: 

First. On November 5, 1974, the Senate 
election was held in New Hampshire and 
Louis Wyman declared elected by 355 
votes. 

Second. Mr. John Durkin then asked 
for a recount. After an apparently com- 
plete—but later found to be incom- 
plete—recount Durkin had a 10-vote 
lead, and he was issued a certificate of 
election which was by resolution made 
subject to Mr. Wyman’s “rights of appeal 
to the ballot law commission.” 

Third. Mr. Wyman then filed notice of 
appeal to the ballot law commission 
with a showing that all ballots had not 
been counted at the recount. With this 
showing the Governor and council 
rescinded the certificate of election to 
Mr. Durkin. 

Fourth. At this pont Mr. Durkin filed 
suit before a three-judge Federal Court 
asking them to require the Governor to 
reissue the certificate. The court refused, 
saying that a certificate of election 
could have “meaning” only after the 
ballot law commission completes its work. 

Fifth. The ballot law commission, 
pursuant to Mr. Wyman’s appeal, heard 
evidence and counted the ballots which 
had been overlooked and others at the 
first recount and then declared Mr. 
Wyman the winner by two votes. The 
decision of the ballot law commission 
was unanimous and included two Repub- 
licans and one Democrat—the Democrat, 
incidentally, being the former guberna- 
torial candidate of the Democrat Party 
in 1970 and 1972. 

Sixth. The secretary of state then 
issued a certificate of election to Mr. 
Louis Wyman. 

Now it is obvious at this point there 
is only one valid certificate of election— 
that being in the name of Mr. Louis 
Wyman. 

Without evidence to the contrary, we 
must presume that each of the official 
acts was regular and proper. In other 
words, based on the facts presented, the 
Governor properly issued a certificate to 
Mr. Durkin, then properly rescinded it 
and finally properly issued one to Mr, 
Louis Wyman. In courts of law there is a 
basic presumption that “public officials 
discharge their duty in accordance with 
law.” 

With this information Louis Wyman 
should be seated immediately by the 
Senate. Mr. Durkin has not alleged that 
any fraud was involved, just that he 
wants a recount. 

The fact that the Senate refused to 
seat Louis Wyman on January 14, the 
regularly scheduled date for swearing in 
newly elected Senators, could be an ex- 
ample of the danger of one party domina- 
tion of either House of Congress. The 
Democrats are flaunting the apparent 
will of the people of New Hampshire. 

I certainly believe John Durkin should 


are very 
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have hearing. However, in the absence of 
any evidence of fraud or wrongdoing, the 
duly elected and certified Senator-elect 
should be sworn in and seated. There 
cannot be two valid certificates of elec- 
tion, as inferred from statements by 
Members of the majority. At this point 
there is one valid certificate, and the 
holder of that certificate should be 
seated in the absence of any charge of 
fraud, and there is none here. 

Mr. Wyman has leaned over back- 
wards to be fair in this matter. Even 
though he was duly elected and certified, 
he has called for a runoff election be- 
cause, as he says, “in an election this 
close there is no mandate.” 

I hope the morality which was so pro- 
lific, abundant, and proudly announced 
during the Watergate hearings does not 
disappear during the first weeks of this 
session. I hope it is apparently loud and 
clear on the decisions of the New Hamp- 
shire election. 

I concur with Louis Wyman that, in 
an election as close as two votes, it is ob- 
jectively impossible to ascertain the real 
winner. The use of paper hand-stamped 
ballots is certainly not perfect and fair- 
minded persons can come to different 
conclusions on how such a ballot is cast. 
The question is not one of counting bal- 
lots; it is one of which ballots to count. 
The grey area of counting votes cast with 
paper ballots is larger than the apparent 
difference in the votes of Mr. Wyman and 
Mr. Durkin, therefore, a runoff election 
is the only fair method to resolve this vir- 
tual deadlock. The New Hampshire Legis- 
lature has provided the necessary legis- 
lation to accomplish this. In the mean- 
time, however, the people of New Hamp- 
shire deserve full representation in the 
Senate. In accordance with their law, 
which no one has suggested is unfair, the 
State of New Hampshire has asked that 
Louis Wyman be seated. It is most dis- 
turbing that there are those in the Senate 
who would refuse this request. 

Mr. President, I yiela the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and that 
the time be charged to the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 38—PROVID- 
ING FOR MEMBERS ON THE PART 
OF THE SENATE OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF CON- 
GRESS ON THE LIBRARY 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from the 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

I report an original resolution providing 

for members on the part of the Senate 

of the Joint Committee on Printing and 
the Joint Committee on the Library, and 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the immediate consideration 
of the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 38 

Providing for members on the part of the 
Senate of the Joint Committee on Printing 
and the Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library. 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following joint committees of 
Congress: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING: Mr. CAN- 
now of Nevada, Mr. ALLEN of Alabama, and 
Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS ON THE 
LIBRARY: Mr, Cannon of Nevada, Mr. PELL of 
Rhode Island, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Mr. HATFIELD of Oregon, and Mr, GRIFFIN of 
Michigan. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CANNON. The resolution was re- 
ported unanimously from the Rules Com- 
mittee. The distinguished minority whip 
or the minority leader is a member of 
one of those joint committees and the 
other is a member of the other joint 
committee, so the resolution has had 
the minority approval with respect to the 
membership on the committee. I hope 
the Senate will approve it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
unanimous consent will be restated, the 
junior Senator from Michigan has no 
objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed im- 
mediately to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to con- 
sider the resolution. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
CREDENTIALS 

The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the credentials of the 


claimants to be U.S. Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if I may, 
I would like to have the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

A question, of course, before the Sen- 
ate is whether this matter should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for further proceedings 
and recommendations. It would be most 
appropriate that the Members of the 
Senate in trying to make their decision 
on that question would have as much in- 
formation and guidance as possible as to 
what would occur if the matter should 
refer to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, the chairman of the committee, 
made it clear in his colloquy with the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) that he believes the function 
of the committee in the Senate now is to 
seek to determine what was the will of 
the people of New Hampshire on Novem- 
ber 5 when they voted, as I understood 
it. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, if that should be 
the function of the committee, it would 
seem to this Senator that one way to do 
that would be for the committee then to 
seek to have a recount of all the ballots 
cast and a review of all the questions of 
irregularity that had been raised. I do 
not know of any Senator on either side 
that is actually arguing that all of the 
300,000, or whatever the number is, bal- 
lots should be recounted one by one. 

I wonder if the chairmar will indicate 
whether he agrees with the position set 
forth in the editorial in this morning’s 
Washington Post which incidentally 
takes the view that neither candidate 
should be seated? 

Mr. CANNON. May I say I agree with 
that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Yes; and I am wonder- 
ing if the chairman, either as chairman 
or as an individual Senator, also agrees 
with that portion of the editorial which 
says that the questions raised by both 
sides should be reviewed Uy the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I certainly would 
not think that questions raised by only 
one of the parties ought to be considered. 
I do not see how in all fairness the in- 
tent of the voters could be determined 
on that type of a construction. 

It seems to me, and I was not sitting 
with the subcommittee when they went 
into this matter, but if I recall correctly, 
it seems to me that this matter was 
placed in issue before the secretary of 
state and at this time both parties had 
the opportunity to raise objections. 

Now, as far as this Senator is con- 
cerned and not as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I would consider that the ques- 
tions raised by both of those contestees 
at that time before the secretary of state 
ought to be considered by the Rules 
Committee or by the Privileges and Elec- 
tions Subcommittee in trying to deter- 
mine this matter, and certainly not a 
charge made by one and not one made by 
the other, that would not be a fair way to 
do it. 

But I do not think that the question 
of going back beyond the ballots that 
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were ruled out and said by both sides at 
the time of going to the secretary of 
state, all these are settled. I certainly 
would not think the committee would go 
back into any new issues that might be 
raised back at that time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I am not quite 
sure that I understand the answer of the 
distinguished chairman from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the answer was 
very specific to the Senator’s question. 

The question was, did I think either 
individually or as chairman of the com- 
mittee that the charges made by only 
one of the parties should be considered, 
and my answer to that is no. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And that the questions 
that were raised by either party in the 
course of the proceedings would be sub- 
ject to review by the committee. Or is 
the Senator trying to say that only those 
questions that were before the ballot law 
commission would be reviewed? 

Mr. CANNON. I think perhaps it would 
be fair to say that I am somewhere in 
between those two, but this is a matter 
that the committee itself will have to de- 
termine, either the full committee or the 
subcommittee, in laying down the ground 
rules. 

I would hope that the ground rules 
would be ground rules that could be 
agreed upon by both sides with their at- 
torneys with respect to where the con- 
test actually lies. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would certainly agree 
with the chairman that that would be the 


ideal situation, I do not see how either , 


party could contend for a broader re- 
view than he asked for at some stage in 
the proceedings at the State level. But 
if we could understand that the ques- 
tions raised by either party at any stage 
in the State proceedings would have the 
attention and the consideration of the 
committee, then that would at least be 
helpful. 

But if the Senate is going to turn this 
matter over to the committee, and then 
the committee in seeking to determine 
what was the intent of the people of New 
Hampshire does not look at all the ques- 
tions related to the vote, obviously the 
committee could not determine what the 
voters—— 

Mr. CANNON. If the Senator is con- 
cerned about the so-called 400 votes, I 
would anticipate indivicually that it 
would go beyond those 400 votes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, that is very nice 
of the Senator to say it would go beyond 
that, but the Senator is not answering 
my question . 

Mr. CANNON. I am not answering it 
because, frankly, I do not know. 

I do not know what the recommenda- 
tions will be of the counsel for the two 
parties involved. 

I think their recommendations ought 
to be taken into consideration and I 
cannot make an informed judgment un- 
til I have the information, and I would 
expect to get the recommendations from 
the chairman of the committee, as well. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, with 
all deference and respect, that those mat- 
ters are raised by Mr. Wyman and his 
attorney in the response that he filed 
with the committee in response to the 
petition by Mr. Durkin. 
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There is no surprise about what it is 
that the two parties wan‘ the committee 
to review. The only problem is getting an 
agreement that the committee will do 
that. I refer to the matter of alleged mal- 
functioning machines, to the fact that 
absentee ballots were allevedly mishan- 
dled in some areas, and other matters 
that were set forth. 

I have never been able to get a clear 
answer that the committee would take 
notice of those questions and look at 
them. 

Mr. CANNON. I am certain that as 
diligent a representative as the distin- 
guished minority leader is of the mi- 
nority party, with him being a very im- 
portant member of that committee, he 
will see that the rules and regulations 
that are agreed to will be fair to both 
parties concerned. I will assure him that 
I will make every effort individually to 
see that they are fair. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that re- 
sponse. I thought maybe the Senator 
from Nevada would at least indicate 
agreement with the principles set forth 
in this editorial in the Washington Post, 
that all the questions of both sides that 
have been legitimately raised would be 
reviewed. 

Mr. CANNON. I would certainly think 
that the committee would consider every 
complaint that was raised by either 
party. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Fine. 

Mr. CANNON. Whether or not some 
of those may be considered to be valid 
complaints is something else again. In 
other words, some of them may be rather 
frivolous, I am sure the Senator knows, 
as a lawyer, that many times lawyers 
make points in their pleadings that are 
not really serious ones. Certainly, indi- 
vidually I would think that any serious 
complaint raised by either party which 
would affect the result of the election 
would be something that the committee 
ought to look at. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I thank the Senator 
very much for that response. I think we 
have made some progress. For a good 
many days we seemed to be having the 
debate focus on only 400 ballots that 
Mr. Durkin wanted recounted. It is my 
view, and I think it has now been indi- 
cated that it is shared by the Senator 
from Nevada, that we cannot be arbi- 
trary about this. If. we are going to try 
to determine what it was that the people 
of New Hampshire decided on Novem- 
ber 5, it seems to me we have to look 
at all the legitimate questions that have 
been raised, or recount the whole elec- 
tion. That would be the other alterna- 
tive. 

Mr. CANNON. Even recounting the 
whole election would not necessarily 
solve the problem. They might come up 
with a similar type of result. They might 
come up with a tie, with a number of 
things. 

The point I am trying to make, and I 
hope the Senator understands it, is that 
a lot of these ballots are not contested 
by either of the parties. As a member 
of the committee, I am not interested 
in going in and counting every ballot 
that was cast in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and going in to look at the back 
of every machine, unless those issues 
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have been raised by one of the parties. 
If they have been raised, if serious issues 
have been raised, then we need to look 
at them. 

The Senator mentioned the so-called 
question of 400 votes. I do not know who 
used the term of 400 votes. I first heard 
about it on the minority side. I do not 
know whether anybody on the majority 
side ever referred to the 400 votes or not 
as being the sole limit of it. I personally 
do not envision 400 votes being the limit 
of where the committee would go in this 
instance. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the chairman 
expect that whatever review of this elec- 
tion takes place would be handled by the 
full committee? 

Mr. CANNON. The chairman is not 
completely certain in his own mind. The 
subcommittee chairman has said he has 
no objection to the full committee han- 
dling it. I personally would prefer to refer 
it to the subcommittee since it is within 
their jurisdiction. If the full committee 
desires to have it come up before the 
full committee, that is the way we will 
handle it. I will leave that up to the 
committee to decide. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have already put this 
question to the chairman from Rhode 
Island, and I was pleased with his re- 
sponse. Concerning any meetings of the 
full committee where the question is 
what to do and how to proceed, would 
the chairman agree with me that it would 
be wise if that meeting was open to the 
public and the press? 

Mr, CANNON. I think it would be 
wise. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Our other meeting was 
open. 

Mr. CANNON. I would say that it 
would be open unless someone made the 
motion and the majority voted to close 
it. I personally would think that it ought 
to be open. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that. I cer- 
tainly agree. It seems to me that as much 
as possible every step of the proceeding, 
if it takes place, ought to be open to 
scrutiny by the public and the press. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

I may say that this is not a pleasant 
task, as far as the chairman of the com- 
mittee is concerned. I wish there were 
some way that it would go away. I wish 
it were not before us. But, as I see our 
constitutional responsibility, I think it 
is before us. I see no other way to avoid 
it, other than by abdicating that consti- 
tutional responsibility. I am not willing 
to take that step. 

I agree with the Senator that it is some- 
thing that ought to be out so that every- 
body can look at it and so that they can 
see, as I am sure they will, that the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee is being absolutely 
fair; that we are establishing ground 
rules that will apply equally to both par- 
ties in this matter. However that result 
comes out, it will be the best judgment 
based on fairness and honesty in the 
committee. I see no other way the matter 
could be handled, nor would I want it 
handled any other way. The committee 
has acted very responsibly in the past in 
some difficult assignments. I am sure it 
will in this one. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate those re- 
sponses from the chairman. 

I respectfully say that there is one 
way that the matter can go away. It 
can go back to the people of New Hamp- 
shire where they would have the oppor- 
tunity to vote and make a decision which 
would be the fairest and best way to do 
it. That would be to adopt the Weicker 
motion. I realize the chairman does not 
favor that. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum with the time equally charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tower). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. CANNON. I am delighted to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that voting on the 
Wyman-Durkin matter begin at the hour 
of 3:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
this is short notice for Members on both 
sides, but they were advised yesterday 
that there would be an effort made to try 
to move the voting up to either 3 or 3:30. 
I do not know of any Senator on this side 
who will be inconvenienced, and I know 
it will help some with travel plans. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was one Sen- 
ator over here who raised an objection, 
but that has been cleared. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. So I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
if he will yield the minority leader and 
me the last 2 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall be delighted to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum cal be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach the deadline on this vote, we have 
heard very good arguments on all sides 
on all issues, and they all have merit. But 
it is our job to try to simplify the argu- 
ments that have been made; and I would 
like to leave with the Senate a very sim- 
ple analogy to our present situation. 

The analogy is a footrace. If there is 
a footrace, and both runners know they 
have reached the finish line almost at the 
same time, the one who thinks he may be 
a smidgen behind would want a new race, 
while the one who thought he was a 
smidgen ahead would say, “Let us wait 
and have the photograph of the finish 
developed, so we can see who won.” 
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The judge of the race, if he were a re- 
sponsible one, would say, “Yes, let us wait 
and see if the photograph, when devel- 
oped, will show who won the race. If it 
does not, we will go ahead and have a 
new race.” 

In this race, the Senate of the United 
States is the race judge, and I think this 
is the analogy we should all keep in our 
minds. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered into, I call up my motion, which 
has been printed, in order that it may 
be before the Senate at 3:30 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 


proposes the following motion in the nature 
of a substitute for the motion proposed by 
Senator MANSFIELD: 

I move that the oath of office be adminis- 
tered to Louis C. Wyman, of New Hampshire, 
and that he be seated without prejudice, 
and that the petition of contest by John A. 
Durkin, the response thereto by Louis C. 
Wyman, and all relevant papers, be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion for recommendation. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, this mo- 
tion, as a substitute for the motion of 
the Senator from Montana, will give the 
Senate the opportunity to do in this case 
what the Senate has consistently done 
over the years in situations where there 
is no allegation of fraud or illegality or 
corruption. That is to give prima facie 
recognition to the certificate issued by 
the State authorities, and to seat that 
Senator-elect, at least on a provisional 
basis, and then allow the Committee on 
Rules and Administration to investigate 
any questions that have arisen with re- 
spect to the election. 

I respectfully point out again that if 
this procedure is not followed in this 
instance it will be unprecedented. There 
is no instance in the history of the Sen- 
ate where a Senator-elect with a valid 
certificate has not been seated at least 
provisionally under these circumstances. 
To do otherwise, even in the case of a 
margin of two votes, is to open the door 
in the future for doing it in cases where 
the margin is 20 votes, 200 votes, or 2,000 
votes. That is a precedent which I hope 
the Senate will not adopt. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Will someone 
yield me a minute? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the 
Senator. 

Briefly, Mr. President, I call attention 
once more to the fact that following 
the War Between the States, from 1865 
until January 14, 1868 the Senate re- 
fused to accept certificate of election 
for Senators-elect from former States. 

I repeat that if we are going back to 
the behavior of 1865, it ought to be re- 
membered that what the Senate can do 


President, 
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to the State of New Hampshire it can do 
to the other 49 sovereign States. It 
would be, in my judgment, an abuse of 
the Senate’s powers and authority to 
proceed now to take away from the State 
of New Hampshire its own electoral de- 
termination that Senator Wyman 
should be seated. I support the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the last 
minute. 


ORDER TO VACATE LINCOLN 
DAY RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
consultation with the Democratic policy 
committee and with the distinguished 
Republican leader, and he in turn, I 
assume, after consultation with the Re- 
publican conference, we wish to make 
the announcement that the so-called 
Lincoln Day recess has been canceled. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I advised those 
members of our conference who were 
still in attendance of the decision of the 
majority, and we will see that all other 
Senators who were not advised will be so 
advised. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished minority leader for his under- 
standing and to all Senators for their 
understanding, because I am quite cer- 
tain that on both sides engagements had 
been made on the basis of the promise 
made by the joint leadership last year. 
If anyone is discommoded by this change 
of events, I express to them my sincere 
apologies and praise their understand- 
ing. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. If the Senator will 
yield further, I understand that some of 
these engagements are of a nature that 
cannot, at this late date, be broken, and 
we will have to be understanding if, for 
that reason, some Senators find it im- 
possible to attend. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, but the busi- 
ness of the Senate will continue. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
CREDENTIALS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the credentials of the 
claimants to be U.S. Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to urge that the Senate act 
expeditiously and forthrightly to seat 
Louis Wyman as a Senator from the 
State of New Hampshire; and that we 
then get on with the important business 
at hand in dealing with the problems of 
the Nation. 

Today we find ourselves in the position 
of acting as an election commission in 
the matter of the New Hampshire Senate 
election—a position, I am sure was not 
the intention of our forefathers. I do 
not think we need dwell too long on this 
matter, since our course is clear. We have 
only to recognize the legal, valid certif- 
icate of election of the State of New 
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Hampshire. That certificate is issued to 
Louis Wyman. 

The extensive debate on both sides of 
this issue is unnecessary, and continued 
lengthy pursuit of this matter for res- 
olution by the U.S. Senate is unwise. 
There should be no issue at all. We have 
a valid certificate of election from the 
sovereign State of New Hampshire. The 
election in New Hampshire was conduct- 
ed along with others across the Nation 
last November. It was a close election, 
and the challenge and recount process 
has been exhausted. Louis Wyman has 
been certified the winner for the Senate 
seat to succeed our former esteemed 
friend and colleague Norris Cotton. 

We should not be debating this issue, 
because there is no valid issue. Some 
members have seen fit to bring it up at 
the request of Mr. John Durkin, who lost 
the New Hampshire election. Their basis 
for bringing it up here comes from an 
invalid and rescinded certification of 
election which was originally erroneous- 
ly issued to Mr. Durkin by the State of 
New Hampshire. This certificate was is- 
sued before the full procedures of con- 
test and recount had been completed by 
the State. 

Having completed the contest process 
of the election through its ballot law 
commission, the State of New Hampshire 
rescinded the certificate issued to Mr. 
Durkin and issued a certificate of elec- 
tion to Louis Wyman. The Senate has 
refused to honor the request of the State 
of New Hampshire to return and invali- 
date the certificate issued to Mr. Durkin. 

Although hope was held out that Mr. 
Durkin would receive friendly considera- 
tion in the Senate, he did pursue further 
the final certification of the State of New 
Hampshire. He filed suit in Federal court 
to challenge the findings of the ballot 
law commission which resulted in rescis- 
sion of his certificate. But that court 
unanimously upheld the ballot law com- 
mission in its conduct of the election 
contest and recount which resulted in 
the certification of Louis Wyman as the 
election winner. 

It is important to note that Mr. Durkin 
had the opportunity to appeal this Fed- 
eral court decision, but having failed to 
do so, he has exhausted all legal proce- 
dures and by this abandonment acknowl- 
eges the decision of the court and out- 
come of the New Hampshire election as 
certified by the State’s ballot law com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, the matter of the New 
Hampshire election has been before the 
Senate since we began the 94th Congress. 
The Senate has found no fraud or wrong- 
doing, and thus having “ulfilled its au- 
thority and obligation in determining the 
qualifications of an election, the Senate 
should now properly seat the certified 
election winner, Mr. Wyman. 

Our constitutional system provides the 
rights of the States to choose their own 
elected representatives. Once the due 
process of such election is completed, the 
States should be entitled to the repre- 
sentation produced by their election 
processes. If, in the absence of fraud or 
wrongdoing, the U.S. Senate refuses to 
recognize the certification of election of 
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a State, we will be establishing a horren- 

dous precedent that will rock the very 

foundations of our freedom and repre- 
sentative government. 

Our elections are determined on the 
basis of the candidate who receives the 
most votes whether by two, or two thou- 
sand or two million. Once all avenues of 
challenge and contest are exhausted in 
the case of close elections, the States 
certify election winners on the basis of 
most votes received. We provide for re- 
course to the courts to determine the 
validity of any contests, and to the Sen- 
ate to determine the presence of fraud 
or wrongdoing. Once all procedures of 
recourse are pursued and vote counts up- 
held or finalized, and absence of fraud or 
wrongdoing is discounted, the only re- 
maining step we have is for the final 
seating of the certified election winner. 

For the U.S. Senate to act in any other 
way would be to establish precedent that 
would deny this very process and the 
right of the people to choose their own 
representatives. Such action would un- 
dermine our process and would place in 
the hands of persons not residents of a 
State the power to decide its representa- 
tives. This clearly was not the intent of 
our forefathers. 

I again urge that we can now act to 
seat the certified election winner of the 
State of New Hampshire, Mr. Louis 
Wyman. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as many of 
us debating here today are aware, seri- 
ous constitutional questions were raised 
on the floor of the New Hampshire 
House when it was considering new 
legislation calling for a special election. 
At that time, several members of the 
New Hampshire House felt that the con- 
stitutional problems raised by this new 
election law were significant enough to 
warrant referring the matter to the 
State supreme court. In order that we 
can all have the benefit of some of the 
constitutional issues raised during the 
House debate, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the remarks of New Hampshire 
Representative Dudley Dudley printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SPEECH GIVEN BY NEW HAMPSHIRE REP- 
RESENTATIVE DUDLEY DUDLEY, JANUARY 22, 
1975 In THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HOUSE ON THE 
MOTION BY REPRESENTATIVE EUGENE DANIELL 
To SEND SENATE BILL 28 TO THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE SUPREME COURT FOR AN OPINION 
ON Its CONSTITUTIONALITY—THatT OPINION 
To Have BEEN HANDED Down No LATER 
THAN JANUARY 30 
Mr. Speaker: 

I rise in support of the pending motion to 
refer Senate Bill 28 to the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court for an opinion by a week 
from tomorrow. 

As a member of the Statutory Revision 
Committee I am one of the five Democrats 
you referred to last night on television as 
having voted in favor of passage of Senate 
Bill 28 in committee. I have consistently said 
that I could not argue against a new election, 
for many of the reasons being discussed here 
today. 

But, since my committee met last Thurs- 
day, and voted “ought to pass” I did some- 
thing that I should have done a long time 
ago—I looked at the United States Con- 
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stitution as it pertains to elections and the 
seating of its members. Here it is—simple, 
short and straightforward. Section 5 of 
Article I says: “Each House SHALL be the 
Judge of the Elections, Returns and Quali- 
fications of its Own Members.” It is in that 
simple statement that the Senate receives 
its constitutional OBLIGATION to involve it- 
self in this election and to judge it. Why 
should we in the New Hampshire House feel 
any need at all to give the Senate a tool for 
avoiding a hard decision? When we in this 
House face tough problems, do we try to 
avoid our responsibility, duty, obligation to 
handle them by turning the questions back 
to the people who elected us? 

The Senators’ responsibility is clearly de- 
fined by the Constitution which is the law of 
the land. Nowhere in our state Constitution 
nor in the federal Constitution are we Rep- 
resentatives in the New Hampshire House— 
venerable and wise though we may be—given 
the right to pass an amendment to the 
United States Constitution—AND THAT IS 
WHAT WE WOULD BE SEEKING TO DO BY 
PASSAGE OF THIS BILL. I support the 
Daniell motion to send this bill to the Su- 
preme Court, although to the me the issue 
is clear—if we believe in our Constitution, 
and if we believe in the constitutional process 
that has made this country great for much 
of the time the old man has looked down 
the notch, then we will vote to get a judicial 
opinion on this most critical piece of legisla- 
tion from our Supreme Court. 

Our debate here today has the eyes of the 
country on New Hampshire, and on the 
United States Senate as well. Over and over 

we have read the yards of coverage in 
the local, state and national press—‘The 
Senate is the final arbiter in such matters,” 
or “The Senate is the final judge in con- 
tested elections of its own members.” No one 
on either side is attempting to dispute that 
because the Constitution clearly grants the 
Senate not only that right, but that duty. 
Should the United States Senate, finding it 
has a “hot potato,” be able to cop out and 
make no decision, because we in the New 
Hampshire House are willing to accommo- 
date them? 

If the Senate, in its wisdom decides to 
void our November election, it presently has 
the power, authority, obligation, duty—what- 
ever you choose to call it—to call for a new 
election. Number 59 of the Federalist Papers, 
by Alexander Hamilton states that whenever 
extraordinary circumstances exist in elec- 
tions to the national Senate, the authority to 
call for a new election rests with the Senate. 

Once again, let me quote our Constitution 
on the subject: “Each House SHALL be the 
Judge of the Elections, Returns and Quali- 
fications of its own Members.” When our 
Founding Fathers said “SHALL be the 
Judge,” that is what they meant—they didn’t 
mean “May sometimes except when elections 
are disputed,” or “May except when elections 
are close and the decision is a burden.” Our 
Founding Fathers said: “The Senate SHALL 
be the judge” and to change that wording 
and that obligation would require a con- 
stitutional amendment. If the United States 
Senate feels the New Hampshire election 
results warrant a new election, let the Sena- 
tors call for it. The power and obligation 
to do so is theirs under that precious docu- 
ment, our Constitution. 

For these reasons I ask you to join me in 
support of the pending motion to send this 
bill to the Supreme Court for a judicial 
decision. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, the sit- 
uation facing the Senate today, as we all 
realize, is without precedent in this body. 
Those of us who have already been 
elected and sworn in as Members of the 
Senate are being called upon to exer- 
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cise our constitutional duty to make the 
final determination in a contested elec- 
tion in New Hampshire. 

There is no doubt that the Senate is 
obligated to be the final arbiter of con- 
tested elections. Article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution of the United States 
specifies that: 

Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns, and Qualifications of its own 
Members... 


I do not presume to be an expert on 
this particular election. I do know that 
up to 3,100 ballots have been in dispute 
at various times since the election. One 
individual was certified, after having 
been judged the victor by 10 votes. That 
decision was then reversed and another 
individual was then certified, having 
been elected by two votes. Various al- 
legations have been made concerning 
the method used in recording disputed 
ballots, and whether all of the voting 
machines were functioning properly. 

It is clear to me, Mr. President, that 
in order to discharge our constitutional 
obligation in a fair and orderly manner 
we must have a thorough investigation 
of the dispute. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration has jurisdiction over “Matters 
relating to the election of the President, 
Vice President, or Members of Con- 
gress .. .” I concur with the majority 
leader's desire to have a thorough inves- 
tigation of this contest take place and 
am pleased to support the resolution he 
introduced to refer the matter to the 
Rules Committee. 

Some have characterized this dispute 
as being a partisan matter. I do not con- 
cur. I realize that the New Hampshire 
machinery for resolving the dispute is 
controlled by members of the Republi- 
can Party while the Senate is controlled 
by members of the Democratic Party. In 
spite of the Democratic majority I do not 
believe that my colleagues on the Rules 
Committee, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, will approach this task in a parti- 
san manner. Each of the ballots must be 
inspected and a decision as to how that 
ballot should be recorded must be made, 
ballot by ballot. I do not envy their task 
but I know they will perform it in the 
most judicious manner possible. 

Since I have been in the Senate we 
have handed the members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration a 
variety of other difficult, highly sensitive 
tasks. These “hot potatoes,” also un- 
precedented in scope and nature, have 
included the nominations of Gerald Ford 
and Nelson Rockefeller to serve as Vice 
President and the initial preparation for 
a trial of impeachment. They have 
served us well and I am looking forward 
to hearing their report on this dispute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the motion by Senator 
Mansrietp that both contenders for the 
seat of the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire—Mr. John Durkin and Mr. 
Louis Wyman—should stand aside tem- 
porarily, until the Senate Rules Commit- 
tee and the full Senate have the opportu- 
nity to review the ballots in dispute and 
to make a recommendation to the Sen- 
ate. 
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From all appearances, this case is 
unique in Senate history. The margin of 
election is so close that the Senate has 
ample justification for requesting both 
candidates to stand aside temporarily. 
That is the only fair and rational way to 
proceed. I urge the Senate to reject not 
only the transparently partisan argu- 
ments being made for the seating of Mr. 
Wyman, but also the premature argu- 
ments being made for a new election. 

In my view, neither candidate holds a 
certificate of election that should be 
honored by the Senate. Mr. Durkin’s 
certificate, based on his 10-vote victory 
in the New Hampshire Secretary of 
State’s recount, has been superseded by 
the results of the State ballot law com- 
mission. Mr. Wyman’s certificate, based 
on his two-vote victory in the ballot law 
commission’s recount, is defective be- 
cause of the Commission’s obviously 
questionable decisions on a number of 
the disputed ballots. 

Certainly, in considering the examples 
of the ballot law commission’s work 
presented by Mr. Durkin to the Rules 
Committee earlier this month, no Sena- 
tor can fairly and objectively examine 
this evidence and believe that the Com- 
mission’s conclusion should be even tem- 
porarily credited by the Senate. 

No one can say now what the final out- 
come will be, after the Senate’s own 
scrutiny. What can be said is that a deci- 
sion to seat either candidate at this time 
would be premature, and might well be 
reversed in the immediate future, once 
the Rules Committee has examined the 
ballots. The wiser course, therefore, is 
to wait until the results are clearer. 

The only fair solution now is for both 
contenders to stand aside, and for the 
Rules Committee and the Senate to carry 
out their responsibility to reach a final 
objective determination at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Certainly, baseless 
partisan charges are not sufficient 
grounds for the Senate to seat Mr. 
Wyman. 

I also feel that the Senate should not 
declare a vacancy in the seat or acquiesce 
in a new election except as a last resort, 
after a finding by the Senate that there 
is an absolute tie vote or that it is other- 
wise impossible to determine a winner. 

Except in such extraordinary circum- 
stances, there is no justification for the 
Senate to nullify the New Hampshire 
election of November 5, 1974 or to dis- 
franchise the 200,000 voters who went to 
the polls that day. 

The Senate would be setting a novel 
and unacceptable precedent, if it were to 
cancel an election solely on the ground 
that the results were uncomfortably 
close. The Senate has its own constitu- 
tional responsibility to carry out, and 
the sooner we accept it, the sooner this 
difficult case will be resolved. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous agreement, the hour of 3:30 
having arrived, the Senate will now pro- 
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ceed to vote on the substitute motion by 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN). 

The question is on agreeing to Mr. 
GRIFFIN’s motion. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will now call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HASKELL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCiure). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; and if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I, therefore, with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
Senator from Vermon (Mr. STAFFORD) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent 
due to illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) would vote “rea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) is absent attend- 
ing a funeral. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 58, as follows: 

[Rolcall Vote No. 2 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 


Fong 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Domenici Young 
Fannin 


Abourezk Magnuson 


Eagleton 
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Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Haskell, against 
Metcalf, against 
NOT VOTING—5 

Baker McClure Taft 
Jackson Stafford 

So the motion of Mr. GRIFFIN was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
that my motion be brought up at this 
time and read. 

Mr. PASTORE. We cannot hear the 
Senator, Mr. President. May we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The clerk will state the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut moves that 
the United States Senate declare vacant the 
Senate seat for the State of New Hampshire 
for the term commencing in the 94th Con- 
gress and subject to the calling of a special 
election in the State of New Hampshire by 
the Governor thereof in accordance with New 
Hampshire Senate Bill No, 28, which became 
law January 22, 1975. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WEICKER. Do I understand there 
is 10 minutes allotted to this motion, 5 
minutes on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous agreement the Senate will 
now proceed to the consideration of the 
substitute motion by the Senator from 
Connecticut, with 10 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Connecticut, and with a vote to oc- 
cur thereon. Who yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
for order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order? 

The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
all my colleagues on both sides to devote 
just a few minutes to what, in effect, is 
our judgment by virtue of our constitu- 
tional right of a situation that has come 
into our hands. 

I want to reaffirm my belief in our 
constitutional right to adjudicate our 
membership, to determine our member- 
ship. This amendment is no wise assaults, 
chips away at, or contradicts that abso- 
lute right of the U.S. Senate to deter- 
mine its membership. 

The amendment states there are varied 
methods by which we can exercise that 
judgment. It is not in the Constitution 
of the United States that our judgment 
has to be exercised by the Rules and 
Administration Committee, or any other 
committee. Indeed, I suggest to the Sen- 
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ate today that, within that power we 
have, it is our duty consistently to seek 
out the best possible ways of exercising 
that judgment, that determination. 

That is why I voted against the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan, and I 
shall vote against the motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana—if 
offered. Both motions employ a method 
that I do not feel in this day and age is 
the best answer to handling this difficult 
situation. 

In the course of my debate with the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada I 
asked him to touch upon those instances 
when indeed we might take such an ac- 
tion of sending it back to the constit- 
uency from where it came. He said, “If 
we cannot make the decision down here, 
that would be the valid basis for sending 
it back to the constituency from whence 
it came.” 

I ask each Senator, before voting on 
this motion, to take a look at the docu- 
ment before him that has within its 
contents a picture of a voting machine. 
This document clearly indicates how 
there was a discrepancy with regard to 
the voting machine in Manchester, N.H., 
and clearly sets forth how it is impos- 
sible for any one of us here to make the 
determination as to who was the winner 
in New Hampshire. 

So what I am asking that we do is to 
act as we do every day, when, indeed, we 
set our own rules and we set our own 
precedents. I ask that we determine, 
one, yes, we have the power to decide 
who shall be a Member of this body; and 
that, two, as men of fair conscience, and 
of relevancy to today’s political world, 
the best method in this set of circum- 
stances is to allow that judgment to be 
made by the people of New Hampshire. 

We are operating within our constitu- 
tional power. We cannot set a different 
political standard for the rest of the 
country, either in our own parties or in 
this Chamber, a standard that has come 
to encompass greater enfranchisemeni, 
greater participation, out-in-the-open 
decisions, if, in fact, at this point in time 
given these circumstances we estimate 
that 3, 8, or indeed, 100 can make a wiser 
decision than thousands in the State of 
New Hampshire. 

In conclusion, in asking support for 
this amendment, I ask you to vote for 
it, and in doing so to uphold our consti- 
tutional right and to make a determina- 
tion within our powers of commonsense, 
fairness, and relevancy to the citizens of 
today’s Nation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I stated earlier in colloquy with the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 
that it may be that this is not the best 
method by which to proceed, but it is 
the constitutional method. It is the 
method prescribed by the Constitution. 
It is not that the Rules Committee make 
a determination, but that the Senate, 
itself, make the determination, if it can, 
as to who won the election. 

The Senator is quite right. If, after 
we look at it, we make the determination 
that we cannot then decide in trying to 
determine the intent of the voters of the 
State of New Hampshire who actually 
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won that election, then we would have 
the obligation of declaring the seat va- 
cant and referring it back to the State 
of New Hampshire in accordance with 
law. 

Section 5, article I of the Constitution 
clearly points out that this body is the 
judge of its elections under the Con- 
stitution. The New Hampshire law rec- 
ognizes that fact by referring to an ap- 
peal from the ballot law commission. 
In situations other than a U.S. Senator, 
a congressional race or a State repre- 
sentative race, there is the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the State 
of New Hampshire. But where is the ap- 
peal here? The appeal is to the Senate 
of the United States. That is exactly 
where this matter has been placed. 

The Supreme Court has recognized the 
fact that this matter has vested with the 
Senate immediately upon the filing of 
this particular contest that has been filed 
with the Senate. That case has long since 
been decided in the case of Wilson 
against Vare, a Pennsylvania case, where 
two contestants came in. In that case, the 
Supreme Court went further and said 
that the State of Pennsylvania had not 
been denied its right of equal suffrage 
under the Constitution by virtue of the 
fact that they had no sitting Senator in 
that seat while the contest was trying to 
be determined by the Senate. The Senate 
in that case went on and refused to seat 
either one of the contestees, one of whom 
had a certificate from the Governor of 
the State at that time. 

The Senate determined that neither 
of them should be seated, and declared 
the seat vacant. The matter went back to 
the State of Pennsylvania for a new elec- 
tion, On the new election neither of the 
contestees was elected to the U.S. Senate. 

So we have a very clear precedent in 
this case. 

As I said to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, certainly we can 
change the methods of proceeding if we 
want to make it some other way. I think 
we would be remiss in our constitutional 
responsibility if we were to try to change 
it now, before we have even looked at the 
Yesults of this election to see if we can 
make that determination. But if we can 
make that determination, we have the 
constitutional responsibility. If we want 
to abdicate our responsibility, then I 
would say now we should simply say we 
will declare the seat vacant without even 
looking at it to make a determination 
and send it back again to the State of 
New Hampshire. 

I hope the Senate will vote against this 
particular motion. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut yield me the 1 minute 
remaining? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. To vote this 
amendment down, Mr. President, is to go 
counter to the expressed wishes of the 
Legislature of New Hampshire, the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, the ballot law 
commission, of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, which were, judging by the polls, 
8 to 1 in favor of a new election and 
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against the declared wishes of the candi- 
dates. The Senator-elect, Mr. Wyman, 
says he wants a runoff; the contestant, 
Mr. Durkin, has said in the Recorp that 
he has been for a special runoff all along. 
The trouble is it cannot be negotiated. 

That was his statement in the Recorp. 
Now it can be negotiated. Now the State 
of New Hampshire has accommodated 
him so that everybody wants a new elec- 
tion, unless the Senate decides otherwise. 
That would be a pity. I support the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 1 
minute remaining to the other side. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield back the remain- 
ing 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will proceed 
to call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. HASKELL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 
If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD). If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Washington 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) is absent 
due to illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) . If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is absent attend- 
ing a funeral. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 53, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 3 Leg.] 

YEAS—29 

Fong 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Javits 
Laxalt 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Packwood 
Pearson 


Percy 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Eastland Young 
Fannin 
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NAYS—53 


Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A. 
Hartke 


Abourezk 
All 


Montoya 
Morgan 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Tunney 
Williams 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 


Mondale 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Haskell, against. 
Metcalf, against. 
NOT VOTING—5 
McClure Taft 
Stafford 

So Mr. WEIcKER’s motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous agreement, there will now 
be 10 minutes debate on the Mansfield 
motion, with the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), with 
the vote then to occur thereon with no 
tabling motions or amendments to be in 
order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yields him- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senate has spoken 
here quite erroneously, in my opinion. It 
is interesting that with our 4 absentees, 
there would have been 43 votes in favor 
of a new election, so that the Senate now, 
by a change of 4 Senators one way or an- 
other, could precipitate an election. That 
again shows the folly of the Senate’s at- 
tempting to determine what should be 
done in a two-vote majority if the Sen- 
ate will not accept the valid certificate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order in the galleries and in the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
current Bible reading of the day, the edi- 
torial in the Washington Post, makes the 
valid point that we have come to this 
stage of whether or not to refer the mat- 
ter to the Rules Committee—and because 
I think the Senate is not acting provi- 
dently here, I am going to vote against 
that motion, consistent with my vote in 
favor of the other two. But if it is to go 
to the Rules Committee or, to put it in 
parliamentary language, if we are going 
to be rolled over, then I hope and believe 
that we are going to have a just and a 
fair count. 

It is important that whatever is rele- 
vant, as has been the point made by 
several speakers, whatever is relevant 
should be determined from each candi- 
date’s pleading. I do not think we can cut 
short the contention of either candidate 
as to what should be determined by the 
committee. 

I believe, too, it would be fairer for us 
to have this decided by the full Commit- 


Baker 
Jackson 
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tee on Rules, which would save one 
lengthy step, since the subcommittee has 
already acted in holding hearings; and 
since we know that the Committee on 
Rules will ultimately get it, I hope that 
they will get it in the first instance. I 
would favor that process if we are, in- 
deed, going to be rolled over. 

It seems to me that every issue that 
was raised by both of those candidates 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Rules, which I believe is a statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. I agree with that. 

I hope the motion will be voted down. 
I have been here too long to be other than 
realistic. But we are going down a dan- 
gerous road and what we are trying to do, 
or what some are trying to do to New 
Hampshire, I repeat, can be done to any 
of the other 49 States. I will just bet the 
day is coming when some people who vote 
to roll over a sovereign State are going to 
find that it is their State that caught the 
byblow sometime later. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

May I say that there is not going to be 
any rolling over. As far as the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is 
concerned, it has an exemplary record 
for fairness, and I think it possesses the 
full confidence of the Senate. Certainly, 
it has had a number of most difficult 
questions and issues confronting it in the 
past 2 years. During that time, I know of 
no one on either side in this Chamber 
who has raised the slightest objection 
concerning the fairness and objectivity 
of that committee, 

Mr. President, all this resolution states 
is that the credentials of Louis C. Wy- 
man and John A. Durkin—both of 
them—and all papers now on file with 
the Senate relating to the same be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for recommendations 
thereon. 

It is a simple motion. It is something 
which the Senate, in my opinion, should 
have faced up to 2 weeks ago, but un- 
fortunately, 2 weeks have gone by and 
only now is action in the offing. 

I read to you section 5 of article I of 
the Constitution: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own 
members ... 


Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I too, 
shall vote against this motion. It speaks 
of credentials of Mr. Durkin. There are 
no credentials of Mr. Durkin to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER). 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I make 
the comment that what this resolution 
does is challenge the legal election prac- 
tices of the State of New Hampshire. It 
refuses an opportunity for the people of 
New Hampshire to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 


Mr. WEICKER. It indeed is the tyran- 
ny of the majority which I have always 
opposed and I shall continue to oppose 
it. 

No one is crying at all. But the image 
of all of us—all of us—as Senators is 
done no great honor by taking away this 
decision from the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that the Constitution must, 
should, and will prevail. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Lax- 
ALT). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFIEtp) that the credentials of 
Louis C. Wyman and John A. Durkin and 
all papers now on file with the Senate 
relating to the same be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
for recommendations thereon. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, STAFFORD). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” There- 
fore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HASKELL (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCriure). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCLURE) and 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) is absent 
due to illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) is absent attend- 
ing a funeral. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) . If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 4 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 


Abourezk Burdick 
Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 
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PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Haskell, for. 
Metcalf, for. 
NOT VOTING—5 
Baker McClure Taft 
Jackson Stafford 


So Mr. MANsFIELD’s motion was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order in the Senate and in the 
galleries? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a concurrent resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

It is the wish of the Congress to express 
pride in the strength and achievements of 
the Boy Scouts of America as this important 
youth movement marks its sixty-fifth anni- 
versary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, this is a tra- 
ditional resolution concerning the Boy 
Scouts which is normally presented in 
the month of February. It pays tribute to 
the partnership between scouting and 
the civic, religious, and fraternal organi- 
zations. 

It has been cleared with the minority 
side, Senator Hruska of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, Senator EASTLAND, and 
with the leadership on both sides, There- 
fore, I ask for an immediate vote upon 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 6 


It is the wish of the Congress to express 
pride in the strength and achievements of 
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the Boy Scouts of America as this important 
youth movement marks its sixty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America were 
granted a charter by the Congress in 1916, 
and 

Whereas the achievements of Scouting are 
the result of the partnership between the 
Scouting movement and the schools, 


churches, civic and service clubs, fraternal 
bodies and other community organizations 
which have provided the opportunities for 
the young people to associate with Scouting, — 
and 


Whereas the success of Scouting which re- 
sults im character development, citizenship 
training and training in physical and mental 
fitness is dependent upon the dedicated 
volenteers who serve as Cubmaster, Scout- 
masters, Explorer Advisors, Den Mothers and 
in other positions of leadership, and 

Whereas the month of February has tradi- 
tionally been set aside to celebrate the an- 
niversary of Scouting; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, this nation shall pay tribute 
to the productive partnership which exists 
between Scouting and civic, religious, com- 
munity and fraternal organizations; salute 
the spirit of voluntary action represented 
by the thousands of men and women who 
serve Scouting, and express to the six mil- 
lion members of this movement that America 
needs Scouting; Scouting needs America. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent when it completes its 
business today, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REGIONAL RAIL REORGANIZATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate turn to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 11, S. 281; that it be laid 
before the Senate and made the pending 
business. This request has been cleared 
all around as far as the leadership is 
aware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 281) to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973.to increase the 
financial assistance available under section 
213 and section 215, and for other purposes. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out ~Il after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Regional Rail Reorganization Act Amend- 
ments of 1975". 

Sec. 2, (a) Section 211(a) of the Regional 
Rall Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
721(a)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
“for purposes of assisting in the impiementa- 
tion of the final system plan;" and inserting 
in its place “for purposes of achieving the 
goals of this Act;"’. 

(b) Section 2ll(e) of the Regional Rail 

nization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 721(e) 
(1)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
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“carry out the final system plan” and insert- 
ing in its place “achieve the goals of this 

(c) Section 211(f) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 721 
(f)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
“goals of the final system plan” and inserting 
in its place “goals of this Act”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 213(a) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1978 (45 U.S.C. 
723(a)) is amended by adding the following 
at the end thereof: “Where the Secretary and 
the trustees agree that funds provided pur- 
suant to this section are to be used (together 
with funds provided pursuant to section 215 
of this Act, if any) to perform program main- 
tenance on designated rail properties until 
the date rail properties are conveyed under 
this Act or to improve such designated prop- 
erties, such agreement shall contain the con- 
ditions set forth in section 215(b) of this 
Act”. 

(b) Section 213(b) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 723(b)) 
is amended by striking out “$85,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$210,000,000”. 

Sec. 4. Section 215 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 725) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“INTERIM AGREEMENTS 


“Sec. 215. (a) Purposes.—Prior to the date 
upon which rail properties are conveyed to 
the Corporation under this Act, the Secre- 
tary, with the approval of the Association, is 
authorized to enter into agreements with the 
trustees of the railroads in reorganization in 
the region (or railroads leased, operated, or 
controlled by railroads in reorganization)— 

“(1) to perform the program maintenance 
on designated rail properties of such railroads 
until the date rail properties are conveyed 
under this Act; x 

“(2) to improve railroad facilities and 
equipment of such railroads; and 

“(3) to acquire railroad facilities or equip- 
ment for lease or loan to any such rallroads 
until the date rail properties are conveyed 
under this Act, and subsequently for con- 
Mi ease pursuant to the final system plan, or 

to acquire interests in such facilities or 
equipment owned by or leased to any such 
tallroads or in purchase money obligations 
therefor. 

“(b) Cownrrrons.—Agreements pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall con- 
tain such reasonable terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe. In addition, 
agreements under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section shall provide 
that— 

“(1) the Corporation shall not be required 
under title III of this Act to compensate a 
railroad in reorganization for any portion 
of the value of the properties subject to the 
agreement and designated under the final 
system plan for transfer to the Corporation 
which is attributable to the maintenance or 
improvement performed pursuant to the 
agreement. The Association and the special 
court shall, in determining value pursuant 
to section 303, take into account the physical 
conditions as of the effective date of the 
agreement; and 

“(2) in the event that property subject to 
the agreement is sold, leased, or transferred 
to an entity other than the Corporation, the 
trustees or railroad shall pay or assign to the 
Secretary that portion of the proceeds of 
such sale, lease, or transfer which reflects 
values attributable to the maintenance and 
improvement provided pursuant to the 
agreements. 

“(c) Optications—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 210(b) of this title, the Association 
shall issue obligations under section 210(a) 
of this title in an amount sufficient to fi- 
nance such agreements and shall require the 
Corporation to assume such obligations. The 
aggregate amount of obligations issued un- 
der this section and outstanding at any one 
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time shall not exceed $300,000,000. The As- 
sociation, with the approval of the Secretary, 
shall designate in the final system plan that 
portion of such obligations issued or to be 
issued which shall be refinanced and the 
terms thereof, and that portion from which 
the Corporation shall be released of its obli- 
gations. 

“(d) Converance—The Secretary may 
convey to the Corporation, with or without 
receipt of consideration, any property or in- 
terests acquired by, transferred to, or other- 
wise held by the Secretary pursuant to this 
section or section 213 of this Act.”. 

Src. 5. Section 303(c)(1) of the Regional 
Rail tion Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
745(c)(1)) is amended by deleting the last 
word of paragraph (A); by deleting the pe- 
riod at the end of paragraph (B) and in- 
serting “; and” in its place; and by insert- 
ing after paragraph (B) the following new 


paragraph 

“(C) what portion of the proceeds re- 
ceived by a railroad in reorganization from 
an entity other than the Corporation for the 
sale, lease, or transfer of property subject 
to an agreement under section 213 or sec- 
tion 215(a) (1) or (2) of this Act refiects 
value attributable to the maintenance or 
improvement provided pursuant to the 
agreement.”. 

Sec. 6. Section 303(d) of the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 543(d)) is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
third sentence the following: “This limita- 
tion on compensation shall not apply, how- 
ever, if the Board determines with respect 
to a particular position or positions that 
(1) a higher level of compensation is neces- 
sary, and (2) is not in excess of the general 
level of compensation paid officers of rall- 
roads in positions of comparable respon- 
sibility.”’. 

Sec. 7. Subsection (b) of section 207 of 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973 (45 U.S.C. 717(b)) is amended (1) by 
inserting “(1)” immediately before the first 
sentence thereof, and (2) by adding at the 
end thereof the following two new para- 
graphs: 

“(2) Whenever a court having jurisdic- 
tion over a railroad subject to reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 205) has found, pursuant to a 
final order under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, that the reorganization of such rail- 
road shall not be proceeded with pursuant 
to this Act, such reorganization court may, 
upon a petition which is filed within 10 
days after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section by the trustees of such railroad, re- 
consider such order. Such reorganization 
court shall (1) affirm its previous order or 
(ii) issue an order that the reorganization 
of such railroad be proceeded with pursuant 
to this Act unless it finds that this Act does 
not provide a process which would be fair 
and equitable. The provisions of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection are applicable in such 
reconsideration, except that (A) such re- 
organization court shall make its decision 
within 30 days after such petition is filed, 
and (B) any decision by the Special Court 
on appeal from such a decision shall be 
rendered within 30 days after such reorga- 
nization court decision is made. There shall 
be no review of the decision of the Special 
Court. The Association shall take any steps 
it finds necessary, consistent with time lim- 
itations and other provisions of this Act, to 
effectuate the consequences of such a re- 
vised order, including the preparation and 
submission of any necessary or appropriate 
supplements to the preliminary system plan. 

“(3) The Office is authorized to hold pub- 
lic hearings on the preliminary system plan 
and to make available to the Association a 
summary and analysis of the evidence re- 
ceived in the course of such proceedings, 
together with its critique and evaluation of 
the preliminary system pian, not later than 
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60 days after the date of release of such plan. 
The Office is authorized to hold public hear- 
ings on the supplement and to make avail- 
able to the Association a summary and anal- 
ysis of the evidence received in the course 
of such proceedings, together with its cri- 
tique and evaluation of the supplement, not 
later than 30 days after the date of release 
of such supplement.”. 

Sec. 8. Paragraph (2) of subsection (d) 
of section 205 of the Regional Rail Reorga~- 
nization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 715(d) (2)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) employ and utilize the services of at- 
torneys and such other personnel as may be 
required in order to properly protect the in- 
terests of those communities and users of 
rail service which, for whatever reason, such 
as their size or location, might not other- 
wise be adequately represented in the course 
of the reorganization process as provided by 
tbis Act.”, 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to designate the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER) in charge of the bill on 
this side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

In view of the fact that many Mem- 
bers were told that there was an ex- 
tremely good possibility that there would 
not be a rolicall vote tonight, I would just 
like to suggest to the attachés of the 
Senate that they get on the telephone 
and notify all Members that there will 
be a rollcall vote on the pending busi- 


ness. 

Would those Senators interested in this 
bill be open to the consideration of a time 
limitation? 

Mr. CURTIS. Reserving the right to 
object, I would like about 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 20- 
minute limitation on the pending bill, 
that the time be divided equally between 
the distinguished Senators from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE) and Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson) and that 5 minutes of that time 
be allotted to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS). 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask if this is 
the further bailout of the Penn Central? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not believe we ought 
to limit the discussion to 20 minutes, and 
I am going to just leave it open, if the 
distinguished majority leader will allow 
me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I send 
some technical amendments to the desk 
and ask that they be considered at this 
time en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HARTKE proposes certain technical 
amendments. 


The amendments are as f lows: 

On page 7, lines 21 and 23, delete the words 
“railroad facilities and equir ment” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “rail proper- 
ties.” 
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On page 8, line 18, after the words “sec- 
tion 303”, insert the words “of the Act”. 

On page 10, line 22, delete the word “two” 
and change the word “paragraphs:”" to “para- 


graph;”. 

On page 11, lines 14 and 16, change the 
words “Special Court” to “special court”. 

On page 11, between lines 22 and 23, in- 
sert the words “Section 207 (a) (2) is amend- 
ed to read:” 

On page 12, line 4, delete the word “the” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “any”. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, these 
amendments deal with nothing more 
than correcting words and things of that 
kind, and I understand there is no objec- 
tion on the minority side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, very 
briefly, what we are considering here is 
legislation which is requestec by the 
administration which was introduced by 
myself and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr, Pearson). It is designed to avert 
a major catastrophe in an already sick 
industry. 

Just for the sake of background and 
for this Recorp—— 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate please come to order? 

Mr. HARTKE. On January 2, 1974, 
the President signed the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act. It was Public Law 
93-236. The act provided a framework 
for a reorganizing of eight major bank- 
rupt Midwest and Northeast railroads 
into a modernized, efficient rail system 
that could insure the continuation of the 
Central Rail Service in the region. 

Its enactment was prompted by the 
possibility of a breakdown of service 
throughout the area which would, in 
turn, trigger economic disaster on a 
grand scale. 

The eight Class I railroads of the re- 
gion serve an area in which 42 percent 
of this country’s people live and in which 
50 percent of this country’s industrial 
goods are produced. 

The Railroad Service is so intertwined 
with the industrial production that it is 
estimated that a 1-month termination of 
service, for example, in my home State 
of Indiana would mean a jobless rate in 
our State of 24 percent over and above 
the present rate of unemployment; an 
8-week shutdown would reduce the gross 
national product by 2.7 percent, and re- 
duce the overall Nation’s economic ac- 
tivity by 12 percent. 

The adverse impact would not be lim- 
ited to the Midwest and the Northeast. 
Eight affected railroads are part of an 
indivisible network which ties this coun- 
try together. Northeast railroads, for 
example, receive over 300 cars a day 
from Alabama, over 640 cars a day from 
California, and over 520 cars a day from 
Minnesota, 

In return, the same railroads send 
over 680 cars a day to Texas, over 200 
a day to Washington State, and over 550 
cars a day to Tennessee. 

To avert the threatened economic dis- 
aster, the Regional Rail Reorganization 
Act required the Department of Trans- 
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portation to provide short-term aid in 
the form of grants to insure that essen- 
tial services were not disrupted. At the 
same time, a newly created planning 
body—the U.S. Railway Association— 
was charged with identifying the essen- 
tial parts of the bankrupt railroads and 
fashioning a consolidated rail system, 
the Consolidated Railway Corp., to take 
over from the bankrupt railroads. The 
Secretary of Transportation was required 
to aid this process by guaranteeing loans 
to the railroads for the improvement and 
reorganization of those parts of their 
operations which would be included as 
part of the consolidated system $85 mil- 
lion was authorized for the section grant 
program; $150 million was authorized 
for improvements pursuant to the sec- 
tion 215 loan guarantee program. 

Eight Class I railroads were in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings at the time of pass- 
age of the act: the Penn Central, Read- 
ing, Erie Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, 
Central of New Jersey, Boston and Maine, 
Ann Arbor, and Lehigh and Hudson Riv- 
er. Reorganization courts subsequently 
determined that two, the Boston and 
Maine and the Erie Lackawanna, were 
capable of income-based reorgenization 
and thus were not “railroads in reorgani- 
zation” for the purposes of the act. Al- 
though they probably would be involved 
in the final system, they were not eligible 
for the interim grants, loan guarantees, 
and the labor protective provisions of the 
act were inapplicable. 

The 12 months following the passage 
and signing of the Regional Rail Reor- 
ganization Act have brought further eco- 
nomic difficulties to these railroads. The 
difficulties have jeopardized the planning 
process.and have renewed the specter of 
total termination of service in the Mid- 
west and Northeast. Inflation, increased 
costs and diminished revenues eroded the 
railroads already precarious cash flow 
positions. For example, the Penn Cen- 
tral’s fuel costs rose 100 percent during 
the course of 1974. On top of inflation, the 
coal strike and then the sharp economic 
downturn reduced the amount of freight 
being hauled and eroded the companies’ 
financial conditions still further. In 1975, 
the Penn Central’s estimated revenues 
will be running at a levei at least 7 per- 
cent below those of 1974. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation, at hearings on 
S. 281, testified that this estimate may 
prove “optimistic” as the recession deep- 
ens. 

The tremendous increases in prices for 
fuel, materials, labor, and other expenses 
have occurred at the same time that the 
revenues of these railroads have been 
falling. For instance, the coal strike of 
last November and December cost the 
Penn Central alone $5 million a day in 
revenues. Sharp declines in other princi- 
pal commodities hauled by these carriers 
has also occurred. The declining sales of 
automobiles, for instance, has had a 
dramatic effect on revenues. 

The Department of Transportation, 
after carefully reviewing the cash posi- 
tion of the carriers in the Northeast and 
Midwest, has recommended that the 
Congress authorize further interim as- 
sistance until the final system plan for 
restructured and improved rail service 
can be implemented in the first quarter 
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of 1976. The committee increased the 
amount the Department requested by an 


were based on the economic predictions 
of the Penn Central. However, in testi- 
mony before my subcommittee last week, 
the Department admitted that those esti- 
mates were “optimistic.” Furthermore, 
the Department's request included no aid 
for the Erie Lackawanna Railroad, which 
is also in danger of cessation of opera- 
tions in the near future. There are other 
provisions of this bill which will allow 
the Erie to fully enter the planning pro- 
cess as a railroad in reorganization under 
the act. This will permit interim assist- 
ance to assure continuation of essential 
rail services and at the same time give 
the U.S. Railway Association more con- 
trol over the planning process. It will also 
allow the labor protection provisions of 
the bill to apply to the employees of the 
Erie who are displaced in the reorganiza- 
tion process. 

Now, Mr. President, as distasteful as it 
may seem to provide further interim 
assistance to these carriers and as much 
as I, frankly, personally am very reluc- 
tant to ask for these funds, because I 
know it is not the most pleasant task, it 
is absolutely essential to assure the con- 
tinuation of vital rail services. 

If the Penn Central alone shut down, 
it would cause reverberations throughout 
the economy that could plunge the entire 
Nation into a major depression, even 
without consideration of present eco- 
nomic conditions, and we are frightfully 
close to having that possibility become a 
reality. The current cash shortage will 
prevent the Penn Central from meeting 


in other words, the acceptance of any 
cars or shipments—over the entire rail- 
road on February 14 in preparation for a 
complete shutdown. 

They would have to notify the carriers 
and shippers that they would not be able 
to make sure they would have delivery of 
the cars delivered to them, nor would 
they be able to make sure they were de- 
livered to other carriers in the shipments 
originating on the Penn Central. 

If the Congress does not act before 
then, the consequences could be cata- 
strophic. 

Quite honestly, for many cities it would 
mean not brownouts, but blackouts, and 
for some cities, like New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, it would probably 
mean they would not have sufficient food 
to feed their people, and the trucks could 
not possibly haul in enough to get the 
job done. 

Let me set forth just a few of the 
principal commodities carried by the 
Penn Central alone: 

Type of freight and percent of indus- 
try total: 

Percent 
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These numbers speak for themselves. 
If the transportation of these essential 
items were disrupted, it would certainly 
mean economic chaos for the entire 
United States. 

Now, there are several alternatives. One 
of them is liquidation. That is the dire 
consequence to which I point. 

The other is to follow what the Penn 
Central wanted, and that was that they 
wanted us just to provide the cash to 
continue to operate with no strings at- 
tached. We rejected that idea. 

The provision we have accepted this 
time is modification of 213 and 215, 
which in substance says that there must 
be accountability, but in addition to that, 
that in the event there is any money 
which goes into this system which ulti- 
mately increases the value, that the Gov- 
ernment would not be required to pay 
for that in the ultimate takeover—that 
is, to pay twice. 

EMERGENCY AD FOR CONTINUED RAIL SERVICE 
IN THE NORTHEAST AND MIDWEST 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, S. 281, 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act 
Amendments of 1975, was introduced at 
the request of the administration to meet 
an emergency situation with respect to 
the reorganization of the bankrupt rail- 
roads in the Midwest and Northeast re- 
gion pursuant to the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973. As reported by 
the Committee on Commerce, the bill 
would also make certain other amend- 
ments to that act and to the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act. 

Much of the essential service in the 
Midwest and Northeast region presently 
is being provided by railroads which are 
insolvent and undergoing reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Those railroads which have been deter- 
mined not to be reorganizable on an in- 
come basis are to be reorganized pur- 
suant to the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which was signed by the Presi- 
dent as Public Law 93-236, on January 
“, 1974. Of the bankrupt railroads, the 
Boston & Maine and the Erie Lacka- 
Wanna have been determined by the 
courts to be reorganizable on an income 
basis under the Bankruptcy Act. How- 
ever, the trustees of the Erie Lackawanna 
have recently determined that it now 
cannot be reorganized in this manner, 
and an amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee would permit the Erie Lacka- 
wanna to be reorganized pursuant to the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Aci. 

The Regional Rail Reorganization Act 
established an incorporated nonprofit 
association to be known as the U.S. Rall- 
way Association, USRA. USRA is charged 
with the responsibility of developing, and 
submitting to Congress within 540 days 
after enactment of Public Law 93-236— 
June 26, 1975—a final system plan for 
reorganizing the railroads in the Midwest 
and Northeast region into an econom- 
ically viable system capable of providing 
adequate and efficient rail service to the 
region. A preliminary system plan is to 
be submitted to Congress within 420 
days after enactment—February 26, 
1975. 

Pending implementation of the final 
system plan with the establishment of 
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the Consolidated Rail Corporation, the 
act authorizes two forms of interim fi- 
nancial assistance to railroads being 
reorganized pursuant to its provisions. 
First, section 213 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to make grants, 
not to exceed $85,000,000 to such rail- 
roads to assure continued provision of 
essential transportation services. Second, 
section 215 authorizes the Secretary, with 
approval of USRA, to enter into agree- 
ments with railroads for the acquisition, 
maintenance, or improvement of rail- 
road facilities and equipment necessary 
to improve property that will be in the 
final system plan. USRA is authorized 
to issue obligations up to a maximum of 
$150,000,000 to finance these efforts. 

At a hearing held by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee on Jan- 
uary 21, the Department of Transporta- 
tion, DOT, testified that the bankrupt 
railroads of the Midwest and Northeast 
presently are confronted with a serious 
financial crisis as a result the general 
economic downturn and that, unless 
additional funds are made available 
promptly, the Penn Central, and possibly 
other railroads, will cease operations 
early this year. At that same hearing 
the trustees of the Penn Central noted 
that they face wage payments of over 
$14 million at the end of February and 
that without further cash assistance, the 
railroad will cease all operations. 

DOT has recommended that the au- 
thorization in section 213 be increased by 
$100 million—from $85 million to $185 
million—and that the authorization in 
section 215 be increased by $150 million— 
from $150 million to $300 million. In or- 
der to provide the Department with a 
cushion and obviate the need for further 
legislation should the Penn Central’s 
projections prove to be optimistic, and in 
order to have sufficient funds availeble 
to extend financial assistance to the Erie 
Lackawanna, the committee has pro- 
posed the DOT proposed authorization in 
section 213 be increased an additional $25 
million to $210 million. However, finan- 
cial assistance pursuant to section 213 
and 215 may be extended only when 
conditions which will assure that any im- 
provements to rail properties made as a 
consequence of such assistance will bene- 
fit the Consolidated Rail Corporation and 
not accrue to the estates of the bank- 
rupt railroads. 

The U.S. Railway Association has rec- 
ommended that the Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act be amended to enable 
the Erie Lackawanna to become a “rail- 
road in reorganization” as defined in the 
act and thereby be reorganized pursuant 
to that act. A committee amendment to 
the bill would establish a procedure 
whereby the trustees of the Erie Lacka- 
wanna may petition the district court for 
an order that the reorganization of the 
railroad ke proceeded with pursuant to 
the act. The principal advantage of this 
manner of reorganization is the added 
certainty of the planning process. With 
the Erie Lackawanna being reorganized 
pursuant to the act, the U.S. Railway As- 
sociation may mandate in the final sys- 
tem plan which Erie Lackawanna prop- 
erties are to be conveyed to the Consoli- 
dated Rail Corporation. 
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Finally, the committee adopted an 
amendment which would permit excep- 
tions to the limitation imposed on sal- 
aries of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, Amtrak, so as to attract 
capable and talented management. It is 
not, of course, the intention of the com- 
mittee by this amendment to encourage 
a wholesale raising of Amtrak salaries. 
Rather, the committee recognizes that 
the realities of the marketplace may re- 
quire occasional exceptions to the salary 
limitation. 

S. 281 is, however, principally emer- 
gency legislation that must be enacted 
promptly to maintain essential rail serv- 
ice during the planning process of the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act and 
to encompass the Erie Lackawanna as 
well as the other bankrupt railroads be- 
ing reorganized pursuant to that act. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to give this measure prompt fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that I am not enthusiastic, 
but I am telling everyone, very des- 
perately, the country needs this legis- 
lation, not the Senate and Congress nor 
the Penn Central trustees. I would 
urge—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much money does 
this provide for Penn Central? 

Mr. HARTKE. This provides a total 
amount in what is called section 213, 
which is grant money, of $125 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the Penn Central? 

Mr. HARTKE. Well, let me explain 
just a moment. 

Twenty-five of that we put in because 
of contingencies for the Erie Lacka- 
wanna, the $100 million additional in 
this amount is subject to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in other words, 
finally agreeing that they need it, they 
would have to make a show for it, not 
draw it down immediately. The cash 
short flow for the Penn Central for the 
payroll of February 25 is estimated to 
be $14 million. They need $14 million 
February 25 just to meet the payroll that 
they will have. 

Mr. CURTIS. Even though an appli- 
cation must be made for a grant, what is 
the total amount in this bill that will end 
up for the Penn Central? 

Mr. HARTKE. The total amount, most 
of it will end up for the Penn Central. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much is that? 

Mr. HARTKE. The total amount in 
this bill, first, there are two parts. One 
of them deals with the actual grants for 
operating, that is about $100 million, 
which is most Penn Central money. It is 
available to all railroads in reorganiza- 
tion, but most is Penn Central. 

There is also $150 million here in 215 
section money which really provides for 
rehabilitation which is necessary to keep 
the railroad in operation, but that is 
loans. 

Those loans are guaranteed by the 
Federal Government and ultimately be- 
‘come obligations of the Consolidated 
Rail Corporation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that mean $114 


million plus $150 million in guaranteed 
loans? 

Mr. HARTKE. No. The $14 million 
which I referred to is included in the 
ultimate $100 million which it is antici- 
pated the Penn Central and closely-re- 
lated operations will require. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, this bill 
authorizes $100 million for Penn Central 
plus $150 million in loans? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is basically right. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much have they al- 
ready received? 

Mr. HARTKE, They have gone down 
$85 million in the grant section, section 
215. 

Mr. CURTIS. But in all sections? 

Mr. HARTKE. That is basically all 
they have received so far, except for loan 
guarantees. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much in Ioan guar- 
antees? 

Mr. HARTKE. They had $150 million 
but they only approved $146 million of 
that just very recently. It has not been 
used yet. It has just been approved for 
use very recently. 

Mr. CURTIS. So they have had—— 

Mr. HARTKE. $84.1 million specifi- 
cally. 

Mr. CURTIS. Plus $146 million in 
guaranteed loans? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. But those ulti- 
mately become the obligation of the car- 
rier. In other words, what is happening 
is keeping the railroads in a functioning 
position is estimated to be in excess of $2 
billion. We are not doing anything in 
that regard whatsoever. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished Sena- 
tor referred to various alternatives. Is one 
alternative to continue the operation but 
sell the company and let somebody buy 
it at a figure at which they can operate? 

Mr. HARTKE. Nobody would want to 
buy it. 

Mr. CURTIS. We do not know. 

Mr. HARTKE. There is nobody who 
wants to buy the railroad. The problem is 
very simply that this railroad went into 
chapter 77 reorganization and failed. The 
trustees say there is no way to reorganize 
it on a financially viable basis. You can 
liquidate the railroad. If you liquidate 
the railroad and stop the transportation, 
I gave you the consequences. That is one 
alternative. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it possible to liquidate 
the railroad without stopping the trans- 
portation? 

Mr. HARTKE. No, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS, Why not? 

Mr. HARTKE. It is not possible. No 
one wants it. 

Mr. CURTIS. How do we know about 
a successor corporation, if they bought it 
at a price. After all, the Senator has re- 
cited the tremendous business they have. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor what I have said repeatedly. I will 
say this: I am prepared to do this, to 
withdraw from supporting this legisla- 
tion. The Department of Transportation 
requested it. I am prepared to withdraw 
and let the consequences fall where they 
may because I am really very tired of 
coming into the Senate and trying to de- 
fend an operation and keep this country 
from going into depression unless there 
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is something special. I did not create 
this situation. The Congress did not cre- 
ate this situation. The Penn Central 
situation is on our hands and the ulti- 
mate consequence is one of two things: 
We can destroy the country if we want 
to, with no action. If Senators prefer 
to go ahead and delay this, I will wash 
my hands of the whole thing. This is 
no joy for me. I am not interested. I am 
doing this at the request of the admin- 
istration with the best brains in this 
country that I know. There is no one 
who wants this railroad, not even Con 
Rail, very much. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
Nebraska certainly is not criticizing the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am asked why some- 
body does not want to buy it, and I am 
saying no one wants it. No one wants a 
bankrupt railroad. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not know I was out 
of order asking questions about the bill. 
I listened intently to the Senator's 
speech. It aroused my interest. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be glad to try to 
answer any question the Senator has. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has 
answered them. I wanted to know how 
much money was involved, how much 
they had before, and whether or not 
there was another alternative. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me just say that we 
are not at the end of the string. I am not 
going to mislead the Senate a bit. I am 
saying it is going to take more money 
beyond this. 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s frankness. 

Mr. HARTKE, I think there is no use 
misleading anybody on this issue. It is 
not a very pleasant one. But it is a matter 
of whether we are going to keep this sys- 
tem going, which is the largest transpor- 
tation system in the world, period. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the distinguished 
Senator and his committee had an op- 
portunity to check into the efficiency or 
lack of efficiency of the operations in the 
last months where the Government has 
had an interest? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes; we are monitering 
that. But let me point out again—— 

Mr. CURTIS. What did the Senator 
find? 

Mr. HARTKE. We found out that as 
far as they are concerned they say they 
are doing a pretty good job. But the point 
very simply is that this is under a court’s 
jurisdiction. A judge in Philadelphia, by 
the name of Phillip, is in charge of the 
operation. They are operating with 
court-appointed trustees. Those trust- 
ees are not primarily responsible to any- 
one except to that judge, to the judicial 
system, 

Mr. CURTIS. What did the Senator 
find about the efficient operation? 

Mr. HARTKE. Basically, they are do- 
ing a pretty good job, frankly, consider- 
ing what they have to do it with. It is 
estimated it will take $5 billion to put 
the rails and plant back in shape. 

Mr. CURTIS. From whom? 

Mr. HARTKE. Ultimately, hopefully, 
we can put something together here with 
Conrail beginning in January 1976 that 
will start to be able to put this back on 
its feet. That is the very purpose of the 
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U.S. Railway Association Act. They are 
going to sell bonds, I hope. They tell us 
they can. They tell us they can raise 
money and create a viable operation. 
But even Secretary Brinegar, who just 
left us, came to me and said: 

Vance, all I can tell you very simply is 
that I hope they realize that they are fooling 
around with a system that they are going to 
have to put some money into. Otherwise 
there will be total chaos for the country. 


Mr, BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE., I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BROCK. Does the Senator have 
any idea how much more money this 
year? 

Mr. HARTKE. How much more money 
when? 

Mr. BROCK. This year. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is estimated it will 
take about $300 million to keep the Penn 
Central going through the first quarter of 
1976 when USRA is supposed to take 
over, $300 million total. 

Mr. BROCK. USRA takes over and 
they issue bonds. Are those bonds guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government? 

Mr, HARTKE. The bonds? 

Mr. BROCK. Yes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me just state some- 
thing. I want to clarify one point. This 
bill we hope will take them up to the 
place where USRA and Conrail will take 
over. This is in the first quarter of 1976. 
But I want to preface that. It is made on 
the proposition that there will be only a 
7-percent downturn in their present rev- 
enue. If the economic situation deterio- 
rates more rapidly than that, it is made 
on the basis that fuel costs will not go 
up. Both of those propositions are be- 
yond our control. 

Let me point out again that when you 
come to the place where USRA will ul- 
timately develop the final system plan 
and turn this over to the operating or- 
ganization called the Consolidated Rail 
Corporation, at that time they will be 
authorized to issue bonds which will be 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

Let me try to put this into a quick 
perspective again. The ultimate end on 
the other side of that coin is that if it 
fails then the Government probably will 
have to take over in its own right and 
operate under a nationalized system. I 
do not think anyone ought to be mis- 
led. We are faced with a serious situa- 
tion. The difference is that if we went 
now to a nationalized program, the ac- 
quisition of these assets would probably 
be in the neighborhood of $12 to $14 bil- 
lion under the due process clause. Then 
we have to spend all this money even 
beyond, if we are going to keep them 
going. It is estimated, as I said a moment 
ago, it will take about $4.5 to $5 billion 
to put this railroad back in shape. 1 
really think it is going to take more 
money from the Government beyond the 
loan guarantees and beyond the bonds. 
I cannot tell you how much more at this 
moment. No one knows. 

Mr. BROCK. As I understand the gen- 
tleman, we have put in about $100 mil- 
lion, and loaned another $100 million? 

Mr. HARTKE. $125 million is basically 
for the Penn Central and Erie-Lacka- 
wanna. 
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Mr. BROCK, That is in this bill. I am 
talking about the previous bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. $125 million and $150 
million in additional loan guarantees in 
this bill. It is roughly in the neighbor- 
hood of $275 to $300 million. 

We have only spent $84 million in 
grants. We are going to add another 
$125 million, making it about $215 mil- 
lion we will have in grants. Beyond that, 
it is anticipated it will take about an- 
other $1.5 billion in bond sales and $1 
billion in the actual operation to keep 
it going. 

Mr. BROCK. We are talking about 
something on the order of $3 billion for 
either direct or backup support to put it 
on its feet. 

Mr. HARTKE. I can agree to that. 
That is what they say now. My own 
judgment is that it is nearly five. 

Mr. BROCK. All right, $5 billion. 

Let me pursue the question of the 
Senator from Nebraska. If this were to 
lose the support of Congress and the 
people of Indiana and Tennessee—and I 
think it has already lost the support of 
the people of Tennessee—what happens 
if it does go bankrupt? 

Mr. HARTKE. It is bankrupt. 

Mr. BROCK. It is bankrupt? At that 
point, there are sections of that railroad 
with enormously heavy traffic and they 
are good revenue producers. In other 
words, they are profitable sections. 
Would they not be purchased or taken 
up by competing railroads? 

Mr. HARTKE. How? 

Mr. BROCK. I think that what the 
Senator is saying to me is that if it goes 
bankrupt and another railroad takes it 
over and operates it efficiently, we do not 
lose any money; but if we let it go bank- 
rupt and the Federal Government na- 
tionalizes it and takes it over, it is going 
to cost $14 billion. I do not think there is 
any choice there. 

Mr. HARTKE. The railroad is in reor- 
ganization. There is no such thing as a 
bankrupt railroad. 

Mr. BROCK. I understand that. 

Mr. HARTKE. It proceeds under chap- 
ter 77 of the bankruptcy law. There is no 
legal provision for a bankrupt being a 
railroad. That is one thing. Reorganiza- 
tion is similar. Under reorganization, 
what happens is that they file the peti- 
tion, such as is done in a bankruptcy 
proceeding. They go to the judge, and 
the judge then appoints trustees to take 
over the assets of the corporation, who 
in turn are ordered by the court to sub- 
mit a plan of reorganization to put the 
railroad into a position where it can 
make money again and on a profitable 
basis. 

What has happened here is that some 
time ago, when we first went into this 
legislation, the trustees came to Congress 
and said, “We have reported to the court 
that we cannot reorganize the Penn Cen- 
tral on a profitable basis.” 

The Erie-Lackawanna just came to us 
about 2 weeks ago. Even though at the 
time this law was originally passed they 
thought they could; they now are in the 
same position where they have told the 
court they cannot reorganize as a profit- 
able railroad. 

Now the proposition very simply is 
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that we are trying to put together a 
quasi-governmental operation—that is 
what it amounts to—to consolidate and 
bring forth a viable railroad operation 
in the mideast and the northeast, under 
a plan of essential services. That is where 
we are today. That will not be completed 
until the first quarter of 1976. The pre- 
liminary system plan will be available on 
February 26 of this year. The final sys- 
tem plan is scheduled to come in at the 
latter part of June of this year. 

In this, of course, certain sections of 
this railroad will be designated probably 
to be available to other financially viable 
railroads, and that ultimately will be 
worked out. But as of now, there is no 
way legally to go ahead and take over 
parts of this railroad and still keep a 
system going. It just is not there. First, 
no railroad in the United States has 
enough cash to acquire this property. 

Mr. BROCK. It is not worth anything. 
Why would it take any cash? It is cost- 
ing us $5 billion to take a chance on it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree with that. 

Mr. BROCK. Why do we not give it to 
them? 

Mr. HARTKE. Give it to whom? 

Mr. BROCK. Any railroad that would 
operate it. Any of them would operate it 
if they got the property for nothing. 

Mr. HARTKE. We do not have the au- 
thority to give it to them. 

Mr. BROCK. I do not say we should 
give it to them. But if we stop support- 
ing this railroad that takes money out 
of my State, which gets no service what- 
soever from it—— 

Mr. HARTKE. Wait a minute. Ten- 
nessee does get service. 

Mr. BROCK. Not from Penn Central. 

Mr. HARTKE. Tennessee gets about 
300 carloads a day by this system—not 
directly, but they are shipped and han- 
died into Tennessee. They originate on 
the Penn Central. 

Mr. BROCK. We appreciate that. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is not small 
potatoes. 

Mr. BROCK. No, but it is coming in on 
Southern and L. & N. track. It is not com- 
ing in on the Penn Central track. 

Mr. HARTKE. They come from Phila- 
delphia and Scranton and Indianapolis. 
The Southern does not go to Indianapolis. 
It would like to. The Southern would like 
to have the Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
route, which is now Penn Central. The 
Iilinois Central Gulf would like to have 
the Indianapolis-Kankakee route. 

Mr. BROCK. They can do a better job 
than is being done now. 

Mr. HARTKE. I grant the Senator 
that. He is right. 

Mr. BROCK. I am not trying to pick 
at the Senator. I understand his position, 
and I appreciate it. But I do not see the 
end of it. I cannot see the end of a situa- 
tion where businesses are going to con- 
tinue to come in and say, “We cannot 
make money; we are important to the 
national interest, and you guys have to 
bail us out,” and continue the inefficiency 
after doing whatever created the prob- 
lem. The regulation is insane, and we 
all know that. We are not dealing with 
the fundamental root of the problem. 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes, we are. In re- 
sponse to the distinguished Senator from 
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Tennessee, the fact is that there are cer- 
tain portions of this operation that will 
go back into the hands of private enter- 
prise, and certain portions of this opera- 
tion private enterprise does not want 
anything to do with, which means that if 
we want to continue certain essential 
services, yes. Government will have to 
pick up the disaster left behind by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr. BROCK. Not Government—Ten- 
nessee. We pay the bills. 

Mr. WEICKER. May I point out to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see that if there is an image that this, 
for some reason or other, has to do with 
wealthy Northeast commuters, and so 
forth, these governmental relationships 
are contracted for and paid for by those 
in the Northeast. The benefit of what we 
are talking about here actually accrues 
to those States such as the State of Ten- 
nessee, which has its marketplace in the 
Northeast, not to the Northeast. That is 
what is misleading by the argument that 
the Senator from Tennessee is present- 
ing. If these marketplaces to Tennessee 
are cut off, there will be uproar in 
Tennessee. 

We are not talking about a commuter- 
passenger operation. We are talking 
about one of the principal marketplaces 
in this country having access vis-a-vis 
those areas represented by States such as 
Tennessee. 

The Senator from Indiana and I have 
lived with this problem. So far as I am 
concerned, this is a wretched case of 
mismanagement. Private enterprise has 
fallen flat on its nose. We do not want 
any part of it. But we can throw up our 
hands, in which case it is not a fact that 
somebody else is going to come along 
from private enterprise and have it run 
along smoothly. It will be out of business. 

I, together with the Senator, have 
begged and pleaded that we get together 
and have one entity under which we run 
essential rail service in this country, rail 
services which private enterprise does 
not want. 

At the end of the line—and this is 
where the difference comes with respect 
to a year ago or 2 years ago—we have 
Conrail, we have USRA, we have Am- 
trak. These were not present on the 
scene. We are in that transition period. 

I do not want to give them a nickel, 
but they are under a court order now, 
and I do not see any other alternative. 
They will not be enriched by what we are 
doing now. 

Mr. BROCK. I know they are not being 
enriched. I am talking about the rest of 
us being impoverished. I am worrying 
about the question the Senator raised 
when he said that at some point private 
enterprise will take over whatever they 
want and the other essential services 
will be done by somebody else. 

I do not know why private enterprise 
cannot do it. I do not know why, in the 
most dense concentration of people and 
industry in the United States, a railroad 
cannot operate competitively with one 
that operates in Tennessee, or Utah, or 
New Mexico, with all the problems and 
the trackage and everything else we have 
down there. 
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It seems to me that something is awry, 
and I do not think it all can be laid at 
the doorstep of private enterprise. It was 
not private enterprise that mandated 
rates. It was not private enterprise that 
mandated 100-mile days. It was not pri- 
vate enterprise that mandated who 
serves on a cab and who Goes not. It was 
not private enterprise that said, “You 
have to serve this community, and you 
cannot withdraw the service, even 
though truck service is available.” 

Mr. WEICKER. We could carry on this 
debate. I think the record of ripoffs inso- 
far as the individuals and the corporate 
entities are concerned, as they relate to 
the railroad industry, is one of the sad- 
dest chapters in private enterprise in 
this country. All I know is that we are 
trying to maintain a viability to some- 
thing that is essential to the economy. 

I would prefer that private enterprise 
stepped up and said, we will be glad to 
take over the Penn Central, and we 
would not have to lay out 1 cent of tax- 
payer funds. Nobody wants it. That is 
the difficulty; nobody wants it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Maybe I can do this 
with the Senator from Tennessee. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut points up 
the problem. I asked him, No. 1, if we 
close down Penn Central, what happens 
to some of the commuter services? Since 
they are being paid for primarily by 
transit authorities someplace in the 
State of New York, the State of New 
Jersey, the State of Connecticut, they 
probably would be the only thing con- 
tinuing to operate, those commuter 
services. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, for 20 years at least, mainte- 
nance was deferred on the Penn Central. 
They did not do it. It got so bad in my 
home State of Indiana—I held hearings 
out there on safety. I was the author of 
the railroad safety bill. I pointed out 
the number of derailments they have. 
The Federal Railroad Administration 
came out and practically closed down 
all the Penn Central system until they 
brought it up to what is called class I 
condition. Class I condition is not the 
top, that is the bottom. That means it is 
safe to go 10 miles per hour, that is all. 
They finally brought it up to that rate. 

There are places in this railroad sys- 
tem, for example, in Richmond, Ind., 
where a locomotive was standing still 
and jumped the track. 

Now, this is sort of a tragedy. I have 
been out there on railroad 

Mr. BROCK. Is the Senator sure this 
is not being run by the Postal Service? 

Mr. HARTKE. This is being run by the 
Penn Central. Private enterprise did 
that. I can show the Senator that I can 
pick up those spikes just with my fingers. 
It is supposed to hold the rail down. I can 
show him, he can tumble the ties with his 
hands. That is the condition they are in. 

Now, they created this condition. But 
as the Senator from Connecticut said, if 
there were any way we could wash our 
hands of this, I think we would. But we 
see the situation that it is now coming 
to, we hope, a satisfactory conclusion. 
That is hopeful. We do have some hope, 
But that is 1976, a year from now. On 
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February 14, they would start to embargo 
shipments and it would be felt in Ten- 
nessee. The Senator would have every- 
body in Tennessee—as the Senator from 
Connecticut said, he would be surprised 
at how many people would be calling him 
from Tennessee if he told them tomor- 
row morning that the Penn Central is 
going to close down on February 14 or 
February 25, when they cannot meet a 
$14 billion pay bill, They are not going 
to ask those employees to work without 
a paycheck. And there is no one who is 
going to lend them any money and no 
one is going to buy them. 

Now, the problem is, we are not in a 
position where we are trying to do some- 
thing to help somebody else. We are try- 
ing to save ourselves enough service in 
this section of the country so the coun- 
try just does not go into catastrophe. 

The Senator talks about the embargo 
on fuel. This will make that seem like a 
summer picnic in which we have rain- 
bows dancing around our hearts, in com- 
parison to this. 

Mr. BROCK. I understand what the 
Senator from Indiana is saying, and 
what the Senator from Connecticut is 
saying. I am not unsympathetic. I hope I 
did not leave the impression that I am 
unconcerned with the management of 
this company. Nor am I criticizing the 
commuter services, which are paid for 
locally. I am simply saying that it looks 
like, we have to say, at some point, “When 
do we get off this track before we all get 
derailed? Where is the end?” That is 
what I cannot see. 

It looks to me like we are going down a 
bottomless pit and when we bail out Penn 
Central with taxes we draw from other 
railroads, we may impoverish them to 
the point where we have to bail them out, 
and it just grows and grows. I cannot 
see the end of it and it is very difficult 
for me to sell to my people in Tennessee. 

Mr. WEICKER. I agree completely 
with the Senator from Tennessee. Let 
the Record show that this is not on the 
initiative of either the Senator from 
Indiana or myself. I do not want to in- 
troduce this legislation. He does not 
want to introduce it. But the basic an- 
swer lies, whether we all want to admit 
it or not, in the fact that, for what—25 
years now?—95 or 96 percent of our 
Federal transportation moneys went into 
the highways. What do we expect? There 
it is. There has been absolutely no in- 
vestment in a rail system in this country. 

Yes, I think one of the great issues for 
our generation of Senators, and I mean 
that, is going to be to build a viable 
transportation system which has all 
forms, highway and rail. We are stuck 
with an absolute zero when it comes to 
rail, thanks to a commitment made 25 
years ago. It is going to be our job to re- 
build it and it is just going to be plain 
nasty to do. I do not see any end of it as 
we stand on this floor now. Hopefully, as 
we conclude our careers t number of 
years from now, we will have left the 
Nation a balanced transportation system 
and one, I might add, that, when we get 
into an energy crisis, will have more 
facets to it than just an automobile. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that I do want to 
give him one little ray of hope. 

When the final system plan is imple- 
mented, hopefully beginning in the first 
quarter of 1976, about 1 year from now, 
we will come forward with a beginning of 
the revitalization of the railway system. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
said, we have spent most of our trans- 
portation money on automobiles. If any- 
one thinks the airlines come off without 
being subsidized, the fact is that the air 
traffic controller is paid for out of our 
Federal checks. The weather service is 
paid for out of our Federal checks. The 
money for airports comes in now at 75 
percent Federal money. On the water- 
ways, we paid for dams, TVA being an 
example. The biggest barge line in the 
United States is in Tennessee. It is 
owned in Indiana, but it is operated in 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. That is our problem. 

Mr. HARTKE. The point is it is a fact 
that we do subsidize these people. I am 
not very happy about it, but I do think 
that in this interim period we have done 
a pretty good job of making sure that no 
one rips off what they have been ripping 
off before. 

I might tell the Senator that if the 
Penn Central trustees—not the credi- 
tors, not the stockholders—if these trust- 
ees had their way, they would not Lave 
the protection built into it that this bill 
has. They say, “Just give us the money to 
keep on operating with no strings at- 
tached.” We said no. 

We have not very good strings, but we 
have a sort of lightweight line that will 
catch about a 15-pounder. 

Mr. BROCK. I hope so. 

If we cast too many votes like this, I 
hope we are around to be part of the 
solution. 

Mr. WEICKER. I concur. 

Mr. BROCK. I question whether my 
constitnency would allow me to do it, 
because they have the same concerns 
that I do. That is really what I am ex- 
pressing. I have great fear that we are 
simply walking down the same path, 
maybe with a little different twist to it, 
toward nationalization. But I have no 
more illusions about Government opera- 
tion than I do about private. To date, I 
have not seen any commitment on the 
part of Congress to look at our regulatory 
reform in the degree that I think is 
absolutely essential. I have not seen any 
commitment on the part of Congress to 
take a look at what the options are in 
terms of maintaining basic needs. 

Mr. HARTKE. We will give the Senator 
a chance. We are going to have regulatory 
reform hearings, and he is welcome to 
come. I have been the only Senator at 
most of them. 

Mr. WEICKER. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, because 
he has been in the forefront of the de- 
mand for regulatory reform, knows that 
the junior Senators, again, are moving 
on this front and we are going to get 
very deeply into that area in this session 
of Congress, at least from what I heard, 
both in Government Operations and in 
the Committee on Commerce. 
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There are significant changes that 
have taken place, such as the matter of 
a highway trust fund. The Senator is 
well aware of the change that has taken 
place there. 

The Senator from Indiana and myself 
have objected to this constant outflow 
of subsidy money, both to Amtrak and 
to the other rail organizations, unless 
there was a commitment of money di- 
rected toward R. & D. and capital im- 
provements; otherwise, it just becomes a 
subsidization of deficits. With the same 
railroad run the same way, we end up 
with the same deficits. We were the ones 
who fought hard to make sure R. & D. 
was emphasized, and capital improve- 
ment, so we can get out of that cycle. 

I can assure the Senator that when I 
say we are going to put something to- 
gether here that requires a minimum of 
Government, but that which does in- 
volve Government is going to be the 
best, that is the commitment that I have 
made vis-a-vis a rounded transportation 
system. But this is entirely different 
thinking from that which has pervaded 
Congress and the executive branch of 
Government for the last 25 years. 

Mr. BROCK. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is sympathetic with the position 
of the two distinguished Members with 
whom he has been discussing the matter. 
It makes it very hard to disagree when 
he knows that the hearts of the Senators 
are not in their own proposals. I am not 
sure that I can support this. However, 
I do appreciate the assurances that have 
been made and the honesty of the 
conversation. 

Mr. HARTKE. Personally, I think the 
Senator from Connecticut would be glad 
to offer it if he had a better solution or a 
better plan. We would certainly listen to 
it. 

Mr. BROCK. We should start working 
on it right now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, this is a 
matter that I believe needs a little more 
discussion. As a matter of fact, I inquired 
at the desk for the committee report on 
this measure, and none is available, or 
none was available about 30 minutes 
ago, unless some have come in since. 

Something involving at this time ap- 
proximately a couple of hundred million 
dollars, with the further statement that 
it is only a part of what will probably 
amount to about $5 billion or more before 
it is over, is something I do not think we 
ought to just pass with four or five Sena- 
tors here on the Senate floor, even though 
a rolicall has been ordered. 

I want to say right here and now that 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for their efforts. I 
recognize the fact that they have no pride 
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of authorship in this matter. As a matter 
of fact, they do not seem to have any 
pride at all in this legislation. They seem 
to feel that it needs to be pushed. 

Any measure involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars that has such faint 
praise from the managers of the bill here 
on the Senate floor, I believe, requires a 
little looking at. As I recall, when this re- 
gional reorganization bill passed the Sen- 
ate back in 1973, I engaged in colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana and asked him a number of ques- 
tions, and I posed the question posed by 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see today, wondering why no southern 
roads were involved in any organization 
of this sort, down in areas where the pop- 
ulation is small and the distances are 
large, as contrasted with the areas where 
these railroads are involved, where the 
population is great, and the mileage is 
low. Why they cannot make a go of it is 
something that the Senator from Ala- 
bama does not understand. 

What the Senator from Alabama 
objects to, among other things, is the 
fact that they take these 18 or 19 bank- 
rupt roads, throw them in a pot together, 
and preserve, in this reorganization plan, 
the very same conditions that brought 
the railroads to bankruptcy. They do not 
change anything, as the Senator from 
Alabama understands it. 

I remember there is one certainly un- 
reasonable provision in the bill, or in the 
contract that was negotiated, that 
seemed more than a little strange to me. 
It is just such things as that that have 
burdened the railroads down to the 
point where they have not been able to 
make a go of it. 

I recall that it was stated when this 
matter was up for consideration back in 
1973 that the contract between manage- 
ment and the employees was such that 
if any employee, having served as much 
as 5 years on one of these railroads, had 
lost his job as a result of the organization, 
he would receive his same compensation 
from the time of the loss of his job until 
he reached 65 years of age, so that if a 
man 20 years old worked for 5 years on 
one of these roads and lost his job as a 
result of a merger, then they would have 
to pay him for 40 years at his compensa- 
tion, and if those people who were left on 
the payroll in his classification got up 
to where they made more money than 
what he was making at the time he lost 
his job, then he would get those raises. 

In the meantime, if he got a job some- 
where else, then half of the salary he got 
on this job would be credited against 
the other salary. I believe that just ap- 
plied, however, to those making up to 
$30,000 a year; so that if a man making 
$30,000 a year lost his job and was car- 
ried on the payroll, then, or some form 
of compensation, from that time until 
age 65 if he went out and got a $30,000 
job, if would cut his regular compensa- 
tion in half, or he would just have to put 
in half of what he made on the new job, 
so that he would be making $45,000. If 
he did not get a job, he would just have 
to get along on his $30,000 a year, with- 
out working. 

If the Senator from Alabama is in- 
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correct in his understanding of what was 
provided at that time and I assume is 
still provided, he would like to be 
corrected. 

The Senator from Alabama also raises 
the point that they throw in the pot 
these 18 or 19 bankrupt roads operating 
under the same conditions that brought 
them to bankruptcy, and then I asked 
the Senator from Indiana if there is go- 
ing to be anything done about consoli- 
dating any of these roads to eliminate 
parallel mileage. He said, as I recall—the 
Senator will correct me if I am wrong— 
that it was intended that there be no 
consolidation, no elimination of any of 
the operations of one road for at least 
18 months while they were making this 
study. 

Mr. President, if the Government is 
going to continue to subsidize the Penn 
Central and these 18 or 19 bankrupt 
roads in the Northeast or Midwest, or 
wherever they are—not in the South, I 
might say—they will never make a go of 
it. What we ought to do is let them seek 
to operate and let the laws of free en- 
terprise and sound business judgment 
dictate whether the areas can support a 
railroad or not. I assume they can, but 
they need to be operated on a basis 
where they can make a profit as a busi- 
ness enterprise, and not through sub- 
sidization ad infinitum by the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator’ 


yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator has a point when he indicates 
that a bill of this seriousness being taken 
up in the Senate without a report is open 
to question. 

I have been in contact with the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and those re- 
ports will be here no later than tomor- 
row morning. I was wondering if the 
Senator would consider the possibility of 
a time limitation for debate and a vote 
at a time certain tomorrow afternoon? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I have got no ob- 
jection to setting a time certain. I want 
to lay a predicate, Mr. President, for a 
no vote on the bili. I am not going to 
set my judgment up against the judg- 
ment of the Members of the Senate, but 
I want to lay a predicate just by my op- 
position. I have no objection to voting 
tomorrow providing we do have the re- 
port in hand. 

However, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana has told me that he is not 
going to be here tomorrow, so that dis- 
turbs me. 

I wonder if we could possibly pass it 
over until such time as he is here. I am 
definitely not trying to conduct an ex- 
tended debate with respect to the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that. 
It would not have been brought up 
tonight unless there was a sense of 
urgency. 

Would the Senator from Indiana con- 
sider the possibility of taking it up to- 
morrow or Thursday at the latest? If the 
urgency is there I think we ought to dis- 
pose of it one way or the other as soon 
as possible. 

Do the Senators from Indiana and 
Connecticut have any suggestions? 
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Mr. HARTKE. I would think if we 
want to come to a time certain vote for 
tomorrow and be assured the report will 
be here—we were assured by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office it would be here 
later this evening. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. It 
will be here later this evening. 

Mr. HARTKE. I have no objection if 
the Senator wants to wait until the re- 
port comes in and to raise such ques- 
tions tomorrow 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator 
would not be here. 

Mr. HARTKE. That would not make 
any difference. 

The point is there is not much more 
that I can say. If the Senator has any 
questions I would like to answer them. 
I frankly would be delighted if the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would take over the 
entire responsibility. He says that I have 
no pride of authorship. Let me say that 
I did not cause the problems of the Penn 
Central. I do want to say one thing about 
the Southern, if I can have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. There will not be any 
Southern, you can rest assured of that. 
Second, if the Senator would contact the 
president of the Southern and other 
presidents, inasmuch as they also would 
like to see this a viable operation, they 
want to see this railroad going, and they 
would endorse what we are doing here 
today, although with no more enthu- 
siasm than I have, but only in their self- 
preservation, just as I am moving to try 
to preserve a country. 

I will say to the Senator in all sin- 
cerity I am inclined to—and I have said 
repeatedly—I have indicated that I 
might, just say, “well, if the people really 
do not want to move forward with this 
measure, then I will leave it with those 
who object to it,” and the Senator from 
Alabama can figure out how we are going 
to feed the people, because that is the 
problem. 

I am not trying to overdramatize this 
point but just trying to say very simply 
I did not ask for this job. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation asked that I do 
it, and I am trying to say to the Senator 
the Penn Central siutation—the Senator 
from Connecticut has said that there is 
no more outstanding demonstration of 
the failure of a private enterprise in the 
railroad system than the Penn Central. 
I am telling the Senator it is a sorry mess. 
We have had hearings over there—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Why pour more money 
into a sorry mess is the question of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is a fair question. 
We are not pouring more money into a 
sorry mess. We are just giving them 
enough money to go ahead and nay the 
employees; to go ahead until such time 
as we can take over. You could have the 
Conrail take over tomorrow. We do not 
have a railroad manager. We do not have 
anybody to put in the stations to handle 
the freight. We do not have anybody who 
can take the orders. We do not have any 
management. That could be done. 

If we did that we would have to con- 
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tract right back with the same people. 
It is sort of like saying to the Senator 
that as far as the train is concerned it 
is good, let us keep the train going, ex- 
cept no one will move until we get some 
fuel. They are paying cash for fuel. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have noticed in the 
paper where a number of railroads are 
seeking to take over certain segments 
of the Penn Central. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me point out that 
ultimately that is going to happen, as I 
said; that is going to happen, and it will 
happen as soon as the system plan is 
completed. We are trying to do that. We 
are trying to unravel the mistakes of, 
the Lord only knows, at least in the last 
20 years, and it just cammot be done 
overnight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

TIME LIMITATION AGREEMENT—S. 281 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, would 
the Senator be amenable to a sugges- 
tion, with the proviso that the report is 
available tomorrow, and I am certain it 
will be, that there be 4 hours limitation 
of debate on the pending bill, the time 
to be equally divided—I mean not to 
exceed 4 hours debate on the pending 
bill, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Indiana, or 
whomever he may designate, and the 
Senator from Alabama, or whomever he 
may designate, with the proviso that the 
report is available? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that would be satis- 
factory to me. I do not believe it will take 
anything like that long, and I believe we 
would be able to yield back a great deal 
of the time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not to exceed 4 
hours. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make such a request and I ask that rule 
XII be waived. 

Mr, ALLEN. If that is satisfactory to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is all right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We meet at 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said. Mr. President, with respect to the 
agreement which was entered into on 
the railroad reorganization measure, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation on any amendment there- 
to of 20 minutes, a time limitation on 
any debatable motion or appeal of 10 
minutes, and the time to be equally 
divided and controlled in accordance 
with the usual form and the time to come 
out of the 4 hours allotted overall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the unanimous-consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That on Wednesday, January 29, 
1975, during the further consideration of S. 
281, to amend the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1973 to increase the financial as- 
sistance available under section 213 and sec- 
tion 215, and for other purposes, debate on 
the bill be limited to not to exceed 4 hours 


to be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and the 
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Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) or their 
designees. 

Ordered further, That debate on any 
amendment shall be limited to 20 minutes, 
and that debate on any debatable motion or 
appeal shall be limited to 10 minutes, in each 
ease to be equally divided and controlled by 
the mover of such and the manager of the 
bill: Provided, That in the event the mana- 
ger of the bill is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the Minority 
Leader or his designee. 

Provided further, That time used on 
amendments and debatable motions and ap- 
peals shall come out of the time on the bill, 
and that this agreement shall not be opera- 
tive if the report on the bill is not available. 


Mr. ALLEN. In view of the opportunity 
tomorrow to discuss the issue, after the 
report has been brought to the Senate, 
I will wait until then to conclude my re- 
marks, except to say that I deeply ap- 
preciate the position, the attitude, the 
expertise and the dedication of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Hartke) for his work on this bill and in 
this entire area, and the Senator from 
Alabama certainly is not critical of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because he appreciates 
the job the Senator is doing. But that 
does not mean that the Senator from 
Alabama has to favor the legislation 
managed by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. 

I make the same comment with respect 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. 

Mr. WEICKER. I appreciate the ques- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama because I think they are ques- 
tions which should be raised because it 
keeps everybody’s feet to the fire regard- 
less of the end result, because we expect 
something considerably different from 
the mess in which we are now, and that 
is exactly why it is important for the 
Senator from Alabama to point out these 
things. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WEICKER. He and I have the 
same end in view. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama I understand and 
appreciate what he is saying, and I ap- 
preciate his comments. There is one part 
of that measure that I think should be 
clarified, and that is the so-called labor 
protection section in which the Senator 
said a contract was made. That agree- 
ment is not a liability of the railroad; it 
is a liability of the Government now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand. 

Mr. HARTKE. But that does not make 
it any more palatable or any more justi- 
fable. I just want to point out that is 
not an additional burden this railroad 
is going to have. But let me say it is a 
cost ultimately of the final operation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, it would be a cost to 
the Government either way. It is just a 
question of which pocket Uncle Sam 
reaches in and gets the money from. 

Mr. HARTKE., I think that is a fair 
assessment. 

I would like to point out one other 
thing. What we are talking about here is 
not taking and giving money for some- 
thing like a Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
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poration loan. It is not that type situa- 
tion. All we are trying to do is to restruc- 
ture a railroad system, and we are try- 
ing to do it in a fashion which maybe 
down the road the Senator from Ala- 
bama will say, “I am glad I asked those 
questions, because now I have a rule 
which at least I can live with.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the distin- 
guished Senator if this moratorium which 
was written into the bill about eliminat- 
ing double trackage and duplicating fa- 
cilities, if the time of that moratorium 
is up, and whether we might start now 
looking for the eliminating of competing 
and duplicating facilities. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. 

Well, two parts. No. 1, this moratorium 
only extends during planning stages and 
that, as I said, the preliminary plan 
commences February 26 and the next one 
is 4 months down the road, the final 
plan, 

Second, there are provisions in the 
law for taking that type action now, but 
it has to be demonstrated that it is nec- 
essary or in the best interest overall. 

Mr, ALLEN. So iñ all this time, there 
have been duplicating facilities operated, 
is that correct, during this planning 
period? 

Mr. HARTKE. Well, probably dupli- 
cate facilities operate anyway. The prob- 
lem has been whether we can discon- 
tinue certain lines which are no longer 
necessary. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand. 

Mr. HARTKE. But we can do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. But it has not been done, 
up to now has not. 

Mr. HARTKE. Some of it has. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand the 18- 
month moratorium does not end until 
February. 

Mr. HARTKE. It applies very definitely 
to the situation generally, but there are 
provisions for getting around that total, 
but we cannot just abandon the whole 
thing, otherwise we would have nothing 
to build on. 

What we tried to do here is take this 
operation, as bad as it is, and it is deteri- 
orating continually, to bring it back into 
a situation to have something to go with. 

So that what we are really saying in 
the long run, that the Federal Treasury 
has such a vital state in continuing this 
operation that unless we salvage it now 
we are going to be faced with a resur- 
rection afterward, and I say it is a lot 
easier to save the life of a railroad than 
bring a dead one back to life. 

Mr. WEICKER. But I think in response 
to the Senator from Alabama, it has to 
be said that we do not want the same 
railroads running over the same tracks 
in the same way. No, we do not. 

It is exactly with the idea in mind that 
we are going to change the way it is run, 
who is running it, and what is running. 
We are in that transition stage now, but 
that is our objective. So what we are 
living with now, we do not want. The 
same objective the Senator has got. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, can the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia indicate as to when the time lim- 
itation agreement commences tomor- 
row? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, I am glad 
the Senator asked that question. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TOMOR- 
ROW AND FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF THE RAILROAD REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order to- 
morrow, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business of not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
limited therein to 5 minutes each, at the 
conclusion of which the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Rail- 
road Reorganization Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF) 
laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
SOUTH VIETNAM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States proposing a supplemental 
appropriation for military assistance to 
South Vietnam, which reads as follows: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

Two years ago the Paris Agreement 
was signed, and several weeks later was 
endorsed by major nations including the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
France and the People’s Republic of 
China. We had succeeded in negotiating 
an Agreement that provided the frame- 
work for lasting peace in Southeast Asia. 
This Agreement would have worked had 
Hanoi matched our side’s efforts to im- 
plement it. Unfortunately, the other side 
has chosen to violate most of the major 
provisions of this Accord. 

The South Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dians are fighting hard in their own de- 
fense, as recent casualty figures clearly 
demonstrate. With adequate U.S. mate- 
rial assistance, they can hold their own. 
We cannot turn our backs on these em- 
battled countries. U.S. unwillingness to 
provide adequate assistance to allies 
fighting for their lives would seriously 
affect our credibility throughout the 
world as an ally. And this credibility is 
essential to our national security. 

VIETNAM 

When the Paris Agreement was signed, 
all Americans hoped that it would pro- 
vide a framework under which the Viet- 
namese people could make their own 
political choices and resolve their own 
problems in an atmosphere of peace. 

In compliance with that Agreement, 
the United States withdrew its forces 
and its military advisors from Vietnam. 
In further compliance with the Agree- 
ment, the Republic of Vietnam offered a 
comprehensive political program de- 
signed to reconcile the differences be- 
tween the South Vietnamese parties and 
to lead to free and supervised elections 
throughout all of South Vietnam. The 
Republic of Vietnam has repeatedly 
reiterated this offer and has several times 
proposed a specific date for a free elec- 
tion open to all South Vietnamese polit- 
ical groups. 

Unfortunately, our hopes for peace and 
for reconciliation have been frustrated 
by the persistent refusal of the other side 
to abide by even the most fundamental 
provisions of the Agreement. North 
Vietnam has sent its forces into the 
South in such large numbers that its 
army in South Vietnam is now greater 
than ever, close to 289,000 troops. Hanoi 
has sent tanks, heavy artillery, and anti- 
aircraft weapons to South Vietnam by 
the hundreds. These troops and equip- 
ment are in South Vietnam for only one 
reason—to forceably impose the will of 
Hanoi on the South Vietnamese people. 
Moreover, Hanoi has refused to give a 
full accounting for our men missing in 
action in Vietnam. 

The Communists have also violated the 
political provisions of the Paris Agree- 
ment. They have refused all South Viet- 
namese offers to set a specific date for 
free elections, and have now broken off 
negotiations with the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam. In fact, they say 
that they will not negotiate with that 
Government as it is presently consti- 
tuted, although they had committed 
themselves to. do so. 

Recent events have made it clear that 
North Vietnam is again trying to impose 
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a solution by force. Earlier this month, 
North Vietnamese forces captured an en- 
tire province, the population centers of 
which were clearly under the control of 
the South Vietnamese Government when 
the Paris Agreement was signed. Our in- 
telligence indicates, moreover, that their 
campaign will intensify further in com- 
ing months. 

At a time when the North Vietnamese 
have been building up their forces and 
pressing their attacks, U.S. military aid 
to the South Vietnamese Government 
has not been sufficient to permit one-to- 
one replacement of equipment and sup- 
plies used up or destroyed, as permitted 
by the Paris Agreement. In fact, with the 
$700 million appropriation available in 
the current fiscal year, we have been 
able to provide no new tanks, airplanes, 
trucks, artillery pieces, or other major 
equipment, but only essential consuma- 
ble items such as ammunition, gasoline, 
spare parts, and medical supplies. And 
in the face of the increased North Viet- 
namese pressure of recent months, these 
supplies have not kept pace with mini- 
mally essential expenditure. Stockpiles 
have been drawn down and will soon 
reach dangerously low levels. 

Last year, some believed that cutting 
back our military assistance to the South 
Vietnamese Government would induce 
negotiations for a political settlement. 
Instead, the opposite has happened. 
North Vietnam is refusing negotiations 
and is increasing its military pressure. 

I am gravely concerned about this sit- 
uation. I am concerned because it poses 
a serious threat to the chances for politi- 
cal stability in Southeast Asia and to 
the progress that has been made in re- 
moving Vietnam as a major issue of con- 
tention between the great powers. 

I am also concerned because what hap- 
pens in Vietnam can affect the rest of 
the world. It cannot be in the interests 
of the United States to let other nations 
believe that we are prepared to look the 
other way when agreements that have 
been painstakingly negotiated are con- 
temptuously violated. It cannot be in our 
interest to cause our friends all over the 
world to wonder whether we will support 
them if they comply with agreements 
that others violate. 

When the United States signed the 
Paris Agreement, as when we pursued 
the policy of Vietnamization, we told the 
South Vietnamese, in effect, that we 
would not defend them with our military 
forces, but that we would provide them 
the means to defend themselves, as per- 
mitted by the Agreement. The South 
Vietnamese have performed effectively 
in accepting this challenge. They have 
demonstrated their determination and 
ability to defend themselves if they are 
provided the necessary military materiel 
with which to do so. We, however, may 
be judged remiss in keeping our end of 
the bargain. 

We—the executive and legislative 
branches together—must meet our re- 
sponsibilities. As I have said earlier, the 
amount of assistance appropriated by 
the previous Congress is inadequate to 
the requirements of the situation. 

Iam, therefore, proposing: 
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—A supplemental appropriation of 
$300 million for military assistance 
to South Vietnam. 

The $300 million in supplemental mili- 
tary assistance that I am requesting for 
South Vietnam represents the difference 
between the $1 billion which was au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal 
year 1975 and the $700 million which 
has been appropriated. This amount 
does not meet all the needs of the South 
Vietnamese Army in its defense against 
North Vietnam. It does not, for example, 
allow for replacement of equipment lost 
in combat. It is the minimum needed 
to prevent serious reversals by providing 
the South Vietnamese with the urgent 
supplies required for their self-defense 
against the current level of North Viet- 
namese attacks. 

I believe that this additional aid will 
help to deter the North Vietnamese from 
further escalating their military pres- 
sure and provide them additional incen- 
tive to resume the political discussions 
envisaged under the Paris Agreement. 

All Americans want to end the US. 
role in Vietnam. So do I. I believe, how- 
ever, that we must end it in a way that 
will enhance the chances of world peace 
and sustain the purposes for which we 
have sacrificed so much. 

CAMBODIA 


Our objective in Cambodia is to re- 
store peace and to allow the Khmer 
people an opportunity to decide freely 
who will govern them. To this end, our 
immediate goal in Cambodia is to facili- 
tate an early negotiated settlement. The 
Cambodian Government has repeatedly 
called for talks without preconditions 
with the other Khmer parties. We have 
fully supported these proposals as well 
as the resolution passed by the United 
Nations General Assembly calling for 
early negotiations among Khmer parties. 

Regrettably, there has been no prog- 
ress. In fact, the Communists have in- 
tensified hostilities by attacking on the 
outskirts of Phnom Penh and attempting 
to cut the land and water routes to the 
capital. We must continue to aid the 
Cambodian Government in the face of 
externally supported military attacks. To 
refuse to provide the assistance needed 
would threaten the survival of the Khmer 
Republic and undermine the chances for 
peace and stability in the area. 

The Cambodian Government forces, 
given adequate assistance, can hold 
their own. Once the insurgents realize 
that they cannot win by force of arms, 
I believe they will look to negotiations 
rather than war. 

I am, therefore, proposing: 

—Legislation to eliminate the current 

ceilings on military and economic 
assistance to Cambodia, and to au- 
thorize the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $222 million for military aid 
for Cambodia, and 

—An amendment to the fiscal year 

1975 budget for the additional $222 
million. 

To provide the assistance necessary, 
the present restrictions on our military 
and economic aid to Cambodia must be 
removed and additional money provided. 
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The $200 million in military assistance 
currently authorized was largely ex- 
pended during the past six months in 
response to the significantly intensified 
enemy offensive action. In addition, I 
have utilized the $75 million drawdown 
of Department of Defense stocks author- 
ized by Congress for this emergency sit- 
uation. Since the beginning of the Com- 
munist offensive on January 1, ammuni- 
tion expenditures have risen and will ex- 
haust all available funds well before the 
end of this fiscal year. To meet minimum 
requirements for the survival of the 
Khmer Republic, I am requesting an ad- 
ditional $222 million in military assist- 
ance and the elimination of the present 
$200 million ceiling on military assist- 
ance to Cambodia. I am also requesting 
elimination of the $377 million ceiling on 
overall assistance to Cambodia. This is 
necessary to enable us to provide vital 
commodities, mostly food, under the 
Food for Peace program, to assure ade- 
quate food for the victims of war and to 
prevent the economic collapse of the 
country. 

I know we all seek the same goals for 
Cambodia—a situation wherein the suf- 
fering and destruction has stopped and 
the Khmer people have the necessary se- 
curity to rebuild their society and their 
country. These goals are attainable. With 
the minimal resources and flexibility I 
am requesting from you, the Congress, we 
can help the people of Cambodia to have 
a choice in determining their future. The 
consequences of refusing them this as- 
sistance will reach far beyond Cambo- 
dia's borders and impact severely on 
prospects for peace and stability in that 
region and the world. There is no ques- 
tion but that this assistance would serve 
the interests of the United States. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

Tse Warre House, January 28, 1975. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a message received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States relative to 
Vietnam and Cambodia be jointly re- 
ferred to the Committees on Appropri- 
tions and Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tower). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 3:57 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Berry, 
one of its reading clerks, announced 
that pursuant to the provisions of 20 
U.S.C. 42, 43, the Speaker has ap- 
pointed Mr. Maron, Mr. Yates, and Mr. 
CEDERBERG as members on the part of the 
House of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4(a), 
Public Law 92, 484, the Speaker has ap- 
pointed Mr. Tracue, Mr. Upatt, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. 
Escu, and Mrs. Hott as members on the 
part of the House of the Technology 
Assessment Board. 

The message further announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
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804b), title 8, Public Law 91-452, the 
Speaker has appointed Mr. HANLEY, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, and 
Mr. Wiccrns as members on the part of 
the House of the Commission on the Re- 
view of the National Policy Toward 
Gambling. 

The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of 16 U.S.C. 513, 
the Speaker has appointed Mr. IcHorp 
and Mr. Lotr as members on the part 
of the House of the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission. 

The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of 14 U.S.C. 
194(a), the Speaker has appointed Mr. 
Dopp and Mr. Sarasin as members on 
the part of the House of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy. 

The message further announced that 
pursuant to section 8002 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
appointed Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. RoSTENKOWSKI, Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI, and Mr. CoNABLE as mem- 
bers on the part of the House of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. 

The message also announced that pur- 
suant to section 712(a)(2) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency, and Housing has appointed Mr. 
Patman, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania as members on the part of 
the House of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences: 

S. Res. 37. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences for 
inquiries and investigations. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 38. An original resolution providing 
for members on the part of the Senate of the 
Joint Committee on Printing and the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library. Con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

By Mr, WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 40. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare for in- 
quiries and investigations. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I report favorably sun- 
dry nominations in the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration and the 
Coast Guard which have previously ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and, 
to save the expense of printing them on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
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consent that they lie on the Secretary's 
desk for the information of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
Recorp of January 16, 1975, at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

5. 428. A bill for the relief of Chi Hung 
Lai and his wife, Shuk Lai. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S. 429. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code with respect to the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day and Veterans Day. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 403. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that petit 
juries in the U.S, district courts shall consist 
of six jurors, except in trials for capital 
offenses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 431. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the George Wash- 
ington Boyhood Home National Historic Site 
in the State of Virginia. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 432. A bill for the relief of Sung Wai 
Luk (William Sung). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 433. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to designate the Medal of Honor 
awarded for military heroism as the “Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor.” Referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 434. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself, Mr. DoLE, 
and Mr. BELLMON) : 

S. 435. A bill to amend section 301(b) (7) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, to change the marketing year 
for wheat from July 1-June 30, to June 1- 
May 31, Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and A 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 436. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to increase the estate tax 
exemption and the gift tax exclusion. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Bur- 
DICK, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, and 
Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 437. A bill to provide for additional 
Federal financial participation in expenses 
incurred in providing benefits to Indians, 
Aleuts, Native Hawaiians, and other aborigi- 
nal persons, under certain State public as- 
sistance programs established pursuant to 
the Social Security Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 438. A bill for the relief of Marilyn Joy 
Fuller and her son, Jack Stephen Fuller. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. CHURCH, and Mr. Mc- 
CLURE): 

S. 439. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Corps of Engineers to construct a four-lane 
high-level highway bridge between Ciarks< 
ton, Washington, and Lewiston, Idaho. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 440. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to improve eligibility and computation 
methods under the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, to increase 
Supplemental Security Income payments, to 
improve the benefits in the Medicare pro- 
gram including out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs and a long-term care program, to con- 
solidate the two-part Medicare program and 
to eliminate all premiums and co-insurance 
from the Medicare program, to provide for 
the administration of the Social Security 
programs by a newly established independ- 
ent Social Security Administration, to pro- 
vide for new payment procedures under the 
Medicare program, to establish a new con- 
sumer price index for older Americans for 
calculating automatic cost-of-living benefit 
increases, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
> Bi 


Mr. 

HATHAWAY, 

LINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. JomnNsTtoN, Mr, Lonc, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. McGovern, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr, 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 441. A bill to amend the Forest Pest 
Control Act of June 25, 1974. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 442. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to prevent political mis- 
use of the Internal Revenue Service, to re- 
strict the access of Federal and State agen- 
cies to confidential tax information, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

S. 443. A bill to provide for the continuing 
availability of capital for economic growth 
and the creation of new jobs and to provide 
for greater competitiveness in our economy 
by amending the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to impose limitations on institutional 
holdings of securities and to encourage indi- 
viduals to invest in securities. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 444. A bill to establish an Office of Span- 
ish-Speaking Affairs in the Executive Office 
of The President, and for other purposes, 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT (for himself, 
Mr. AsourezK, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
Riicorr, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. McInryre, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. WititaMs, and Mr. Javits): 

S. 445. A bill to assure that an individual 
or family, whose income is increased by rea- 
son of a general increase in monthly social 
security benefits, will not, because of such 
general increase, suffer a loss of or reduction 
in the benefits the individual or family has 
been receiving under certain Federal or fed- 
erally-assisted programs. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 448. A bill to amend title IT of the Social 
Security Act to provide that an individual's 
entitlement to benefits shall continue 
through the month of his death (except 
where the continuation of such entitlement 
and the consequent delay in the payment of 
survivor benefits would reduce the total 
amount payable to the family). Referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 447. A bill for the relief of Jesus Cortez 
Pineda. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 448. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act with respect to the 
waiver of certain grounds for exclusion and 
deportation. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CXXI——-96—Part 2 
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By Mr, TUNNEY: 

S. 449. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws by 
the Department of Justice. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 450. A bill for the relief of Felipe Alpero- 
vich. Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 451. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for coverage 
under part B of medicare for routine exfolia- 
tive cytology tests for the diagnosis of uter- 
ine cancer, Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr, HARTKE: 

S. 452. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a credit against 
tax related to the purchase of certain new 
motor vehicles during 1975 and 1976. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and Mr, 
HATFIELD) : 

S. 453. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a credit against 
tax related to the purchase of houses, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 454. A bill to amend the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. Case 
and Mr. McGovern) : 

5. 455. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 to prohibit the disposition of food to 
foreign countries under such Act in any fiscal 
year unless the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines and certifies that all domestic feed- 
ing programs will be adequately provided 
with appropriate foods in such fiscal year. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr, 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 456. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the purposes of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 1878) for fiscal year 
1976, and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 457. A bill to extend section 167(k) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 458. A bill to provide minimum stand- 
ards in connection with certain Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to State and local cor- 
rectional, penal, and pretrial detention in- 
stitutions and facilities. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 459. A bill to assist urban criminal jus- 
tice systems on an emergency basis in those 
cities where personal security, economic sta- 
bility, peace and tranquility are most im- 
paired and threatened by the alarming rise 
in the commission of serious crime. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 460. A bill to provide assistance to State 
and local criminal justice departments and 
agencies in alleviating critical shortages in 
qualified professional and paraprofessional 
personnel, particularly in the corrections 
components of such systems, in developing 
the most advanced and enlightened person- 
nel recruitment training and employment 
standards and programs, and for other pur- 
poses, Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 461. A bill to grant an alien child 
adopted by an unmarried United States citi- 
zen the same immigrant status as an alien 
child adopted by a U.S. citizen and his 
Spouse. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. PELL, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. Tarr, Mr, Houtincs, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 462. A bill to amend the Developmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Act to revise and extend the programs 
authorized by that act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 463. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to encourage the use of 
recycled oils. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 464. A bill for the relief of Gabriel Gel- 
lerman. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 465. A bill to amend the Trade Act of 
1974 to provide for the application of the 
Generalized System of Preferences to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 466. A bill to establish the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historic Site. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 467. A bill to provide a deduction for 
income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for transpor- 
tation to and from work; and to provide an 
additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled. Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 468. A bill for the relief of Joseph Ber- 
nard Kelly, wife Shirley Joan and children 
Robert, David and Karen. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 469. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to reduce income taxes 
and to repeal the percentage depletion al- 
lowance. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 470. A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to suspend until no 
later than June 30, 1976, Federal oil and gas 
leasing in areas seaward of State coastal 
zones. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 471. A bill to require the publication 
of all public laws in the Federal Register. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

SJ. Res. 18, a joint resolution to desig- 
nate 13 March 1975 as “Music in Our Schools 
Day.” Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

SJ. Res. 19. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to establish maximum age 
limits for certain officers of the Government. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S. 429. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
observance of Memorial Day and Veter- 
ans Day. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 430. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide that petit 
juries in the U.S. district courts shall 
consist of six jurors, except in trials for 
capital offenses. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 431. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the 
George Washington Boyhood Home Na- 
tional Historic Site in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have three bills to send to the 
desk, and ask that they be printed and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

The first bill would return Memorial 
Day to May 30, and Veterans Day to 
November 11. Recently, both of these 
patriotic holidays have been observed 
as part of the so-called Monday holiday 
law. Veterans Day was long observed as 
Armistice Day—the occasion of the end 
of the First World War, the 11th hour 
of the 11th day of the 11th month—and 
has a very special and important signifi- 
cance because of that historical fact. Ob- 
servance of Memorial Day comes from 
many sources and it also has the rich- 
ness of tradition and custom behind it. 
May 30, Memorial Day, or Decoration 
Day, was conceived as a day to remember 
deceased friends and pay tribute to those 
servicemen who gave their lives for our 
country. 

The second bill would provide for six- 
man juries in Federal, civil, and criminal 
cases, except in trials for capital of- 
fenses. As you know, many district courts 
under local rules are providing for six- 
man juries in civil cases and this bill 
would provide statutory authority. The 
same rationale that supports six-man 
juries in civil cases also supports similar 
jury size in criminal trials. Savings in 
time and money with the same protec- 
tion for defendants, will be benefits re- 
ceived from a reduction in the number 
of jurors. With the ever increasing num- 
ber of cases in our Federal courts, the 
resulting delay and expenditure of 
money, Congress must take the neces- 
sary action to assist the courts. 

The third bill relates to the establish- 
ment and preservation of Ferry Farm, 
the boyhood home of George Washing- 
ton, as a national shrine. As we approach 
the Bicentennial celebration, it seems ap- 
propriate that we take steps to preserve 
this site, restore and maintain it in con- 
junction with the first President’s birth- 
place at nearby Wakefield, Va. The meas- 
ure would authorize the Secretary of 
Interior to acquire the property and to 
establish it as the George Washington 
Boyhood Home National Historic Site. 
This is the place near Fredericksburg 
where legend tells us George Washing- 
ton chopped down the cherry tree and 
threw a silver dollar across the Rappa- 
hannock River. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 433. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to designate the Medal of 
Honor awarded for military heroism as 
the “Congressional Medal of Honor.” Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill to eliminate the 
long-standing confusion by changing the 
name of the Medal of Honor to the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

This legislation does not change the 
established criteria or selection process. 
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Neither does it dilute the honor and 
prestige which rightfully accompanies 
this high award. This change is strongly 
supported by the Congressional Medal 
of Honor Society. Of course, this society 
consists of the approximately 300 living 
recipients of this great honor. 

Mr. President, a number of medals are 
known as medals of honor. There would 
only be one Congressional Medal of 
Honor and this high decoration has gen- 
erally been so designated, although un- 
officially. The very fact that these men 
have formed an organization known as 
the Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety speaks for itself. 

Mr. President, I urge this bill be re- 
ferred to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, where I would hope the Com- 
mittee will give it early consideration. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 434. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
A BILL TO RAISE THE TARGET PRICE FOR COTTON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
August 22, 1974, I introduce a bill to 
provide for an emergency increase in 
the target price of the 1974 and 1975 
crops of cotton. At that time, I pointed 
out that farm production costs had sky- 
rocketed since the target price was set 
at 38 cents per pound in 1973 and that 
the market price of cotton had declined 
to a level where it was impossible to make 
a profit under normal production. 

Since then, the cost-price squeeze has 
worsened on both ends. The world mar- 
ket price for cotton has fallen to near the 
present target price level, while farm 
production costs have continued to climb, 
primarily because of higher fertilizer, 
pesticide, and labor costs. The Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Clem- 
son University has recently calculated 
that it costs a minimum of 55 cents 
per pound, excluding any charge for 
land and return to management, to pro- 
duce cotton on land yielding an average 
of 500 pounds per acre. Similarly, the 
USDA cotton production cost figures for 
1974 showed a need for a return of at 
least 55 cents per pound in order for 
Southeastern cotton farmers to cover 
their variable operating costs. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that a table showing 
the estimated costs and returns for cot- 
ton grown in South Carolina be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COSTS AND RETURNS OF SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON AT 
DIFFERENT YIELD AND PRICE LEVELS 
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Interest on operating capital... 
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Operating capital required... 
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1 Outlay at various yield levels. 
2 Returns to land, management, and general overhead at 
various yields, 


Prepared by: Department of Agriculture, Economics and 
why Sociology, Clemson University, Clemson, S.C., November 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, these 
data clearly show that, at the current 
world market prices for cotton, even our 
most efficient farmers who obtain high 
yield levels are losing money on cotton. 
If this situation continues, then the in- 
evitable consequences will be that cotton 
producers either are forced out of busi- 
ness completely or into alternative agri- 
cultural enterprises. Already there are 
very clear indications that this is hap- 
pening, not just in South Carolina, but 
throughout the cotton States. Many of 
our cotton farmers are planning to 
greatly reduce their cotton acreage next 
year or get out of business entirely. This 
is a most unfortunate trend, both from 
the standpoint of the agricultural econ- 
omy and our domestic textile industry, 
which depends on American cotton as 
one of their most important raw mate- 
rials. 

There is no doubt that our farmers 
are faced with a crisis in cotton produc- 
tion. If we, as a nation, desire that this 
particular enterprise will continue as one 
of the strengths of our agricultural econ- 
omy, then we must provide our cotton 
producers with a meaningful incentive 
to invest the nearly $200 per acre which 
are required for cotton production. The 
present target price of 38 cents per pound 
is clearly and simply inadequate for this 
purpose. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation to raise the target price for 
the 1975 cotton crop to a more realistic 
level of 55 cents per pound and provide 
that the target price for subsequent 
years will be adjusted from that level in 
ji with changes in the cost of produc- 

on. 

In presenting this bill for the careful 
consideration of my colleagues in the 
Congress, I am mindful of one of the 
basic principles embodied in the Agri- 
culture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973—that producers should look to the 
marketplace rather than the Govern- 
ment for an increasing proportion of 
their farm income and returns. I support 
this worthy objective, and I think our 
more efficient farmers can compete in a 
free market economy in the long run. 

However, we must recognize that the 
past 2 years have been extraordinarily 
atypical ones for our entire economy and 
particularly for agriculture. 1973 was an 
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exceptionally good year for cotton farm- 
ers and for agriculture in general. Cot- 
ton prices rose to unprecedented levels 
in excess of 80 cents per pound on the 
world markets, and there was anxiety 
over whether textile riants could secure 
sufficient supplies of cotton to meet their 
needs. 

Unfortunately, this past year has been 
literally disastrous for cotton growers. 
Prices have continued to decline due to a 
worldwide recession in the textile indus- 
try. At the same time, prices farmers 
must pay for the goods they buy have 
vastly increased. Thus, it is no surprise 
that December 1974 prices for American 
upland cotton averaged only 57 percent 
of parity. 

An increase in the target price for 
cotton is urgently needed to partially 
remedy this unhealthy situation. While a 
substantial improvement in the economy 
and in the worldwide demand for cotton 
remains the best hope for cotton growers 
in the long run, a higher target price that 
more accurately refiects real costs of 
production is necessary for short-term 
relief. 

The target price level which I am pro- 
posing will provide a meaningful incen- 
tive and reasonable guarantee to cotton 
growers. It will enable our more efficient 
cotton producers to survive and will keep 
American cotton competitive abroad. It 
should also provide a psychological stim- 
ulus to sagging cotton markets. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
printed in the Recor and referred to the 
appropriate committee for prompt con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 434 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

Section 103(e)(2) is amended by striking 
“1974 and 1975 crops, 38 cents” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “1974 
crop, 55 cents per pound in the case of the 
1975 crop, 55 cents”. 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Borpick, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Montoya, 
Mr. Moss, and Mr. INOUYE). 

S. 437. A bill to provide for additional 
Federal financial participation in ex- 
penses incurred in providing benefits to 
Indians, Aleuts, Native Hawaiians, and 
other aboriginal persons, under certain 
State public assistance programs estab- 
lished pursuant to the Social Security 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Senate has twice approved the bill I in- 
treduce today to reimburse the States 
for public assistance payments to 
native Americans including Indians, 
Aleuts, Eskimos, and Hawaiians. Unfor- 
tunately, on both occasions my proposal 
was lost—in 1970 when the House re- 
fused to go to conference with the Sen- 
ate on the bill, H.R. 17550, social se- 
curity amendments and again in 1972 
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when the House-Senate conference re- 
jected this Senate amendment to H.R. 1, 
the comprehensive social security bill of 
the 92d Congress. 

In the 93d Congress, 12 other Senators 
and I offered S. 2505, a measure which 
I have now redrafted and introduce to- 
day. 

The Finance Committee has indicated 
that my first proposal was rejected by the 
conference committee because it was too 
broad. Members of the committee sug- 
gested that the amendment would more 
likely be approved if the definition of 
Indian were narrowed and I have ac- 
cordingly modified it. 

My original proposal said, and I quote: 

(c) The term “Indian” refers to any indi- 
vidual (1) any of whose ancestors were na- 
tives of the area which consists of the States 
of the United States (other than Hawaii) 
and the District of Columbia prior to the dis- 
covery of America by Europeans, (2) who re- 
gards himself as an Indian and who holds 
himself out, in the community in which he 
resides, as being an Indian, and (3) who is 
regarded, in the community in which he 
resides, as being an Indian. The amendment I 
offer today says, and I quote: 

(c)(1) For the purposes of this section, 
the term “Indian” means any individual who 
(i) is a member of a tribe, band, or other 
organized group of Indians, including those 
tribes, bands, or groups terminated since 
1940 and those now or in the 
future by the States in which they reside, 
or who is a descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of any such member, or (ii) is con- 
sidered by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be an Indian for any purpose, or (ili) is de- 
termined to be an Indian under regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare which regulations shall 
further define the term “Indian.” 


I have added a new phrase to my 
original proposal. At the end of para- 
graph (c)(1) cited above, the period is 
removed, a comma is inserted and a 
fourth phrase is added as follows: “or, 
(iv) is enrolled in the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act.” 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) has advised that 
this language is essential if the bill is 
to meet its intended purpose. 

As I have said, what I seek here is re- 
imbursement to all of the States for wel- 
fare payments to Indian people not only 
for aid to dependent children, but for 
supplemental security income and med- 
icaid. 

Under existing law, special Federal 
payments are made to two States for 
programs of aid to dependent children of 
Indian people living on reservations 
within their boundaries. I wish to ex- 
pand the authority to include all States 
and all eligible native Americans and 
all public assistance. Let me explain. 

At the end of 1973, the Congress 
approved a provision in another social 
security bill—Public Law 93-233—that 
partially restored special Federal pay- 
ments made to States in behalf of the 
Navajo and Hopi, a provision that was 
repealed in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972. 

It is this special Federal assistance to 
Arizona and New Mexico over the last 
25 years that was the genesis of my 
amendment. Perhaps a brief history of 
the measure is in order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that an article by the Honorable 
Wilbur J. Cohen, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. Mr. 
Cohen's history of the legislation which 
I will summarize, appeared in the Social 
Security Bulletin for June 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. In 1949, Senators 
O'Mahoney, Hayden, Chavez, McFar- 
land and Anderson sponsored legisla- 
tion that was ultimately approved in 
1950 as Public Law 474, which increased 
from 75 percent to 95 percent the Fed- 
eral share of public assistance for the 
Navajo and Hopi residing on reserva- 
tions in New Mexico and Arizona. The 
provision affected payments for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. 

As the Social Security Amendments of 
1972 authorize a 100-percent Federal 
share for old-age assistance, disability 
payments, and aid to the blind, there re- 
mained three programs in which the 
States pay a share of the cost. These are 
aid to dependent children, medicaid, and 
supplemental security income. As we 
have seen, by amendment to the Social 
Security Act at the end of last year, the 
special payments for aid to dependent 
children in behalf of Navajo and Hopi 
Indians were restored so that the States 
of New Mexico and Arizona are now re- 
ceiving this reimbursement. 

Other States, with substantial native 
American populations, either on reser- 
vations or in villages and cities, do not 
receive such special Federal aid. 

My bill would make Federal reim- 
bursements to all States—not only New 
Mexico and Arizona—for all public 
assistance—not only aid to dependent 
children as now provided for Navajo and 
Hopi families. My amendment would re- 
imburse Alaska for medicaid, aid to de- 
pendent children, and supplemental se- 
curity income for Aleuts and Eskimos; it 
would repay Hawaii for payments for 
native Hawaiians and Montana for sup- 
port of the Blackfeet, Crow, and North- 
ern Cheyenne, as well as other American 
Indians, whether on the reservation or 
not. My bill would authorize Federal 
reimbursement for public assistance to 
Indians living on State reservations 
such as those in Maine. It would repay 
Minnesota for aid to eligible Indians, 
whether living in Minneapolis or on the 
Biue Earth Reservation. 

Mr. President, the State of Montana 
has seven Indian reservations within its 
boundaries and a substantial population 
living in our towns and cities. The total 
number of American Indians living in 
Montana approaches 30,000. 

Our assistance to Indian people in the 
three categories encompassed in my 
bill costs Montana $1 million annually; 
Alaska reports expenditures in excess of 
$9 million. North Dakota is spending $2.3 
million for such aid to dependent chil- 
dren for reservation Indians alone. 

In Montana, in North and South Da- 
kota, and in many other States, we are 
doubly burdened by public assistance ex- 
penditures for Indian people in that the 
existence of the reservations, of nontax- 
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able Federal property, deprives us of rev- 
enue that would be raised that could heip 
support welfare aid. We lose the tax rev- 
enue we need and, at the same time, have 
added expenditures in behalf of a people 
whose unemployment rate runs between 
2 and 10 times the national average, even 
at today’s rate. 

Mr. President, great strides are being 
made on Indian reservations and among 
urban Indian people today as a result 
of improved education opportunities 
and their participation in economic de- 
velopment, health, job training, and 
housing construction programs. The 
Congress, in extending these opportuni- 
ties to Indian tribes as entities of Gov- 
ernment, has given recognition time 
after time cf the special responsibility 
of the Federal Government for Indian 
welfare. But beyond that, and consonant 
with the principles of impact aid to areas 
deprived of tax revenues because of the 
Federal presence, we have been neglect- 
ing our responsibilities for welfare as- 
sistance to Indians, except for the spe- 
cial payments in behalf of the Navajo 
and Hopi. 

The improvement in life for Indian 
people is reflected in increased enroll- 
ments and numbers of graduates from 
secondary schools as well as from col- 
leges and universities, in the increased 
numbers of Indian people returning to 
the reservations to live, in better hous- 
ing and health. Training programs and 
economic development promise a signifi- 
cant reduction in unemployment. 

I am convinced that Indian people are 
on the threshold of a dramatic change 
for the better, that the quality of their 
lives whether on or off reservation is go- 
ing to be enormously improved within a 
decade if present trends continue. I 
think there is every likelihood that the 
cost of public assistance will be dramat- 
ically reduced as the change I foresee 
takes place at long last. But I emphasize 
that my bill does not propose a new pro- 
gram, rather it proposes a shift from the 
States to the Federal Government of a 
responsibility that is Federal. I hope it 
will be approved. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS FOR NAVAJO 
AND Hopr Inprans: Pustic Law 474 
(By Wilbur J. Cohen*) 

On April 19, President Truman approved 
Public Law 474, providing for the rehabilita- 
tion of Navajo and Hopi Indians. Section 9 
of this law provides for increasing the Fed- 
eral share of public assistance payments for 
needy Indians of these tribes who reside on 
reservations or on allotted or trust lands 
and who are recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, or aid to the blind. 
The new law becomes effective July 1, 1950. 
It provides that with respect to assistance 
payments for these Indians the Federal Goy- 
ernment will pay, in addition to its regular 
share under titles I, IV, and X of the Social 
Security Act, 80 percent of the State's regular 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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share. The maximums for individual pay- 
ments specified in the Act apply to these 
payments. 

Thus, in @ payment of $20 to a needy in- 
dividual, the regular State share is $5 and the 
Federal share is $15. For Navajo and Hopi In- 
dians the Federal Government will pay $4 
additional (80 percent of the $5 State share) 
or & total of $19 out of the $20 payment. The 
Federal share in such a payment would thus 
be increased from 75 percent to 95 percent. 
In a $50 payment the Federal share would 
be increased from $30 to $46, or from 60 per- 
cent to 92 percent,’ The accompanying table 
illustrates the effect of section 9 on public 
assistance payments to Navajo and Hopi 
Indians. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The first form (S. 1407) of the legislation 
that became Public Law 474 was introduced 
on March 25, 1949, by Senators O’Mahoney, 
Hayden, Chavez, McFarland, and Anderson. 
Companion bills, H. R. 3476 and H. R. 3489, 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives.* S. 1407 passed the Senate on July 6, 
1949, with amendments, and passed the 
House with some further amendments on 
July 14, 1949.2 In the Conference Committee 
® new provision dealing with increased Fed- 
eral grants to the States for public assistance 
to Navajo and Hopi Indians was included in 
section 9. The Conference Report was ac- 
cepted in both the House and the Senate on 
October 3, and the bill was then sent to the 
President. The President vetoed the bill on 
October 17, 1949, but his veto message did 
not contain any objection to the public as- 
sistance provisions of the bill. 

The Senate deleted the provisions of the 
bill to which the President objected and 
passed a new bill S, 2734, on October 18, the 
day after the veto was received. Immediate 
consideration of the bill in the House on 
October 19 was objected to by Representa- 
tive Kean, a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means.° 

With the adjournment of Congress, S. 2734 
went over to the second session in 1950, The 
House passed the bill on February 21, 1950, 
with several amendments, one of which 
changed the method of determining the Fed- 
eral share of public assistance payments to 
the two tribes. However, this amendment was 
based upon an erroneous interpretation of 
section 9 and in effect made the entire pub- 
lic assistance provision inoperative. The 
Conference Committee therefore deleted cer- 
tain language from the amended section 9 
and thus restored the section’s effectiveness.* 
The Conference Report was adopted by the 
House on April 6, 1950, and by the Senate on 
April 10. The President signed the bill on 
April 19, 1950. 

The basic issue as to whether Indians 
should be given public assistance entirely at 
Federal expense or on the same basis as oth- 
er individuals has been the subject of 
lengthy debate. When the House added the 
provision to S. 1407 to make all Indians with- 
in the Navajo and Hopi reservations subject 
to the laws of the State in which they live, 
it became necessary to consider whether this 
same principle should be applied to public 
assistance recipients or whether it should 
be modified in some way. The following quo- 
tation from the Conference Committee Re- 
port describes the difference of opinion be- 
tween the two houses: 

The House conferees insisted upon section 
9, but the Senate conferees wanted it. elimi- 
nated for the reason that the extension of 
State laws would obligate the States to make 
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available the benefits of the State social se- 
curity laws to reservation Indians, an obli- 
gation which has not been assumed by New 
Mexico and Arizona for two reasons: First, 
they have not admitted their liability, claim- 
ing that under the enabling acts and Fed- 
eral laws the Indian was an obligation of 
the Federal Government. Second, because 
of the large Indian population, the States 
strenuously urged their financial inability 
to meet this obligation.’ 

The Conference Report aiso explains the 
justification for the “80-percent formula”: 

Less than 20 percent of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indians speak the English language. 
The States have indicated their willingness 
to assume the burden of administering the 
social security laws on the reservations with 
this additional help. The Conference Com- 
mittee was of the opinion that this was a 
fair arrangement particularly in view of the 
large area of taxfree land and the difficulty 
in the administration of the law to non- 
English-speaking people, sparsely settled in 
places where there are not adequate roads; 
and that it would be of particular advan- 
tage to the Indians themselves. This arrange- 
ment can and no doubt will be changed as 
soon as the Indians are rehabilitated. Both 
States assume full responsibility for non- 
reservation Indians at the present time. 

The percentage to be paid by the States 
under this section, other than the cost of 
administration, is the same as was worked 
out in a conference at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
between representatives of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
offices of the Attorney General of the States 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and the State 
Department of Welfare of the States of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, on April 28 and 29, 
1949. At this conference, it was agreed that 
the net cost to the State would not exceed 
10 percent of the total cost incurred by the 
Federal and State Governments in aid to 
needy Indians (aged, blind, and dependent 
children). This is the agreement under 
which the States are now operating. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of the Conference 
Committee that the Indians woul. be greatly 
benefited by the States’ assuming full re- 
sponsibility for the administering of this 
law, and it would assure a continued assist- 
ance which would not be dependent upon 
appropriations through the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs from year to year. 

Before the passage of the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Government assumed full 
responsibility for needy reservation Indians, 
and there is strong argument that the Fed- 
eral Government still has full responsibility 
for their care. The additional cost of the ex- 
tension of social security benefits not here- 
tofore assumed by New Mexico and Arizona 
is only part of the cost of the extension of 
State laws to the reservations. Therefore, the 
Conference Committee is of the opinion that 
the amendment which was adopted is a fair 
and equitable division of the expense.’ 

The 80-percent formula embodied in Pub- 
lic Law 474 is based upon a formula proposed 
in bills S. 691 and H.R. 1921, introduced in 
both houses on January 27, 1949, for all In- 
dian “wards” in any State. Testimony was 
given before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in favor of H.R. 1921, but the 
Committee did not report that bill out nor 
did it include any special provision for In- 
dians in the social security bill, H.R. 6000, 
reported out by the Committee. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF ILLUSTRATIVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS TO NEEDY MEMBERS OF THE NAVAJO AND HOPI TRIBES 


Federal share of payment, by specified amount 


Law 


Social Security Act Amendments (1948). 
Public Law 474 (1950) 


To 1 dependent chitd To 3 dependent children 


$63 


$40. 50 
58, 50 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On several occasions Congress has given 
consideration to legislation affecting Indians 
receiving public assistance under the Social 
Security Act. In 1935 when the original so- 
cial security bill was being considered in the 
Senate, a provision for payment by the Fed- 
eral Government of the full cost of Indian 
pensions was passed by the Senate as an 
amendment to the pending bill. The proposed 
amendment provided for a new title in the 
Social Security Act making payments to In- 
dians “a pension from the United States in 
the sum of $30 per month.” © This amend- 
ment was sponsored by Senator Norbeck of 
South Dakota. It was dropped, however, by 
the Conference Committee and was not in- 
cluded in the final law. 

In a special report of the Social Security 
Board on proposed changes in the Social 
Security Act, which President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1939, the 
Board stated as follows: 

A number of States have a considerable 
Indian population some of whom are still 
wards of the Federal Government. The Board 
believes that, with regard to certain Indians 
for whom the Federal Government is assum- 
ing responsibility in other respects, and who 
are in need of old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, or aid to dependent children the Fed- 
eral Government should pay the entire cost. 
If this provision is made, the Board should 
be authorized to negotiate cooperative agree- 
ments with the proper State agencies so that 
aid to these Indians may be given in the 
same manner as to other persons in the State, 
the only difference being in the amount of 
the Federal contribution. The Board believes 
that it should also be given authority to grant 
funds to the Office of Indian Affairs for this 
purpose, if that appears more desirable in cer- 
tain circumstances." 

The House Committee on Ways and Means, 
however, did not Include any provision con- 
cerning Indians in the 1939 social security 
bill. The Senate Committee on Finance con- 
sidered an amendment affecting Indians but 
did not report it out. On the floor of the 
Senate, an amendment was offered which 
provided that “notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the Social Security Board 
shall not disapprove any State plan under 
titles I, IV or X of this act because such 
plan does not apply to or include Indians.” !3 
This amendment passed the Senate but was 
deleted by the Conference Committee and 
was not included in the fina: 1939 law. 

The Social Security Administration has 
consistently interpreted the Social Security 
Act to mean that a State public assistance 
plan could not legally be approved if that 
plan discriminated against any citizen of the 
United States on account of race. Twenty- 
four of the 26 States in which there are 
Indians residing on reservations provide pub- 
lic assistance under the Social Security Act 
to these individuals. In Arizona and New 
Mexico, however, questions have been raised 
over the years by both State agencies as to 
whether reservation Indians were to be in- 
cluded in the public assistance programs un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

The immediate factors that led to the in- 
clusion of the public assistance provisions in 
section 9 of Public Law 474 first made them- 
selves felt on April 17, 1947, On that date the 
State Board of Public Welfare of New Mexico 
refused the application of a Navajo Indian 
for old-age assistance on the grounds that 
reservation Indians were not a responsibility 
of the State Welfare Department “just as 
long as they are under the complete jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian service and insofar as the 
expenditure of State money for their welfare 
is concerned.” At about the same time the 
Arizona State Department of Public Welfare 
also took a position that it would not make 
payments to reservation Indians. 

The Social Security Administration dis- 
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cussed the subject with the State agencies 
in an effort to resolve the conflict between 
the position they had assumed and the re- 
quirement of the Social Security Act that 
assistance must be available to all eligible 
persons within the State. Discussions con- 
tinued over a period of time, and the States 
were informed that the continued receipt of 
Federal funds for their public assistance pro- 
grams was dependent on whether the State 
programs were operating in conformity with 
the principle that applications are to be ac- 
cepted from all who apply and assistance 
granted to all eligible persons. During the 
same period the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
made some payments, as their funds permit- 
ted, to needy Indians in the two States. 
Finally, after all efforts to bring the States 
into conformity with the requirements of 
the Social Security Act had failed, the Com- 
missioner for Social Security, after due no- 
tice, held hearings to determine whether 
there was a failure by New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to operate their plans in accordance 
with sections 4, 404, and 1004 of the Social 
Security Act. A hearing on New Mexico was 
held on February 8, 1949, and on Arizona on 
February 15, 1949. Before findings or de- 
termination based upon these hearings were 
made, the arrangements described in the 
quotations from the Conference Report on 
S. 1407 were completed at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, on April 28 and 29, 1949, and assist- 
ance was provided for reservation Indians in 
these two States. It was the purpose of Pub- 
lic Law 474 to solve, by congressional action, 
the problems raised in the hearings before 
the Social Security Commissioner. As stated 
in the Conference Report on the bill, the 
Committee felt that efficient operation could 
be more definitely assured if the State were 
to administer the entire program for needy 
Indians rather than share the responsibility 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
FOOTNOTES 


*Technical Adviser to the Commissioner for 
Social Security. 

t? The above figures and those in the table 
are used only as general illustrations of the 
amount of Federal participation. They are 
based on hypothetical individual payments, 
whereas actually, under the basic formula of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal percent- 
ages are not applied to individual payments 
but rather to the average payments of a 
State under each title. That part of any pay- 
ment for a month in excess of $50 to an aged 
or blind recipient and in excess of $27 with 
respect to one dependent child in a home 
and $18 with respect to each of the other 
dependent children in a home is not counted 
in computing the averages. 

*For the history of legislative proposals 
before 1949 see Hearings Before a Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on S. 1407 (Bist 
Cong., Ist sess.), pp. 3-7. Hearings were 
also held on H.R. 3476 by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

*For proceedings in the House see Con- 
gressional Record (daily edition), July 14, 
1949, pp. 9682-92. 

* Ibid., Oct. 17, 1949, pp. 15119-20. 

Ibid., Oct. 19, 1949, pp. 15243-46. 

* Ibid., Feb. 21, 1950, p. 2129. 

7See Conference Report on S. 2734, Con- 
gressional Record (daily edition), Apr. 5, 
1950, p. 4835. 

ê House Report 1338 to accompany S. 1407, 
Sept. 22, 1949, p. 7. 

° Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

19 Hearings before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on H.R. 2892 (Bist Cong., 
1st sess.) , pp. 791-801. 

Congressional Record, June 18, 1935, p. 
9540; see also letter from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs stating that he was “in 
sympathy with this proposal,” pp. 9540-41. 

* Hearings Relative to the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939 Before the House 
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Committee on Ways and Means (76th Cong., 
ist sess.), February 1939, p. 15. The Secretary 
of the Interior also urged that “social security 
benefits for Indians be administered as a 
part of the general plan for the citizens of 
the United States” (Hearings Before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on H.R. 6635, 76th 
Cong., Ist sess., June 1939, p. 272). 

1 Congressional Record, July 13, 1939, pp. 
9027-28. 

1 On December 27, 1949, the Arizona State 
Board of Public Welfare adopted a resolution 
stating that it would not discontinue its pol- 
icy of excluding crippled reservation Indian 
children in the provision of treatment serv- 
ices, The Commissioner of the State depart- 
ment in transmitting the Board's resolution 
to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Social Security Administration stated that 
it was “necessary to sever our connections.” 
No Federal funds have been paid to Arizona 
under part 2 of title V of the Social Security 
Act since December 22, 1949. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to once again join the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MetcatF) in sponsoring his bill which 
would provide 100-percent Federal reim- 
bursement for the cost of all welfare 
assistance programs to American Indians. 
As you know, Mr. President, this bill has 
twice passed the Senate—once in 1970 
and once in 1972. Unfortunately, it has 
been dropped in conference with the 
House. I continue to believe that this 
amendment is fair, important, and 
reasonable; I, therefore, continue to give 
it my full support. 

The Federal Government has a unique 
responsibility toward the American 
Indian and toward the States in which 
the Indian lives. To a large extent as a 
result of Federal policies and actions, 
Indians have been forced to live in 
economically deprived situations. Many 
are trapped by their environment, into 
a pattern of repeated economic failure. 
As a group, Indians rank among the 
lowest on the economic scale. Frequently, 
the Federal Government has been re- 
sponsible for the relocation and resettle- 
ment of Indian tribes from reservation 
to reservation and from State to State. 
This has added to the welfare burden on 
the jurisdictions in which the Indians are 
forced to live. 

Since our national policies have con- 
tributed so heavily to the economic 
segregation, I believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to eradicate 
the effects of the segregation. The bill 
offered by the Senator from Montana, 
which I am proud to cosponsor, repre- 
sents an important means toward that 
end. Under its provisions, the Federal 
Government will assume the entire cost 
for AFCD, SSI, and medicaid for Indians. 
The bill will relieve the States of this 
financial responsibility and place it with 
the Federal Government. Two States cur- 
rently receive Federal support for wel- 
fare assistance to Indians in those 
States. This bill would extend relief to all 
States. 

This would not, by any means, relieve 
the States from responsibility for their 
Indian population. We would hope that, 
with the welfare burden lifted, States 
with Indian populations would channel 
some of the unburdened funds into other 
worthwhile projects aimed at helping the 
Indians. In addition, as a result of the 
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fact that much of the land on which the 
Indians reside is held in trust and not 
subject to State or local taxation, the 
States will continue to share some of the 
responsibility for the Indian populations. 
Additionally, because of the low economic 
status of many Indians, income tax 
revenues from this group are minimal. 

This bill is very important to my State. 
In Minnesota, a large percentage of the 
Indian population is on welfare. In fact, 
the annual welfare bill for the Indian 
population is approaching $8 million, of 
which more than half is paid by State 
and local government. Under this bill, the 
State would be reimbursed for this 
amount. In Hennepin County, approxi- 
mately $760,000 would be returned to the 
State. In Beltrami County, in northern 
Minnesota, where Indians make up 
approximately one-fourth of the welfare 
caseload, the savings from this measure 
would be approximately $600,000. 

I urge my colleagues to once again act 
favorably on this bill. I sincerely hope 
that, because of significant improvements 
in the language of this version, the meas- 
ure will, if passed, be retained by the 
conferees. The American Indians, and 
the States in which they live, deserve no 
less. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. CHURCH, and 
Mr. MCCLURE) : 

S. 439. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Corps of Engineers to construct a 
four-lane high-level highway bridge be- 
tween Clarkston, Wash., and Lewiston, 
Idaho. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) and the Senators from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH and Mr. MCCLURE) 
and myself, I am today introducing leg- 
islation authorizing and directing the 
Corps of Engineers to construct a four- 
lane high-level highway bridge between 
Clarkston, Wash., and Lewiston, Idaho. 

This bill is identical to legislation we 
sponsored in the last Congress which was 
favorably reported by the Public Works 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Water 
Resources. It is also identical to a pro- 
vision of broader legislation which was 
favorably reported by ‘he full Public 
Works Committee and passed unani- 
mously by the Senate on October 11, 
1974. Unfortunately, the House was un- 
able to act on the bill prior to adjourn- 
ment of the 93d Congress. 

The need for this legislation is even 
greater now than when it was passed by 
the Senate last year. Consequently, I am 
extremely hopeful that both houses will 
take early action on this bill so that it 
can be enacted into law this year. I will 
certainly be working toward that end. I 
am especially grateful for the efforts 
which were made last year by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Water Re- 
sources Subcommittee (Mr. Gravet) and 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Committee (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
to bring the legislation before the full 
Senate as quickly as they possibly could. 
Their continued leadership and assist- 
ance on this bill will, of course, be essen- 
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tial, and their efforts will certainly con- 
tinue to be greatly appreciated. 

Mr. President, at this time I will briefly 
summarize the bill, the need for its en- 
actment, and the broad support it enjoys 
in the two areas that would be directly 
affected. 

The bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Army, through the 
Corps of Engineers, to construct a four- 
lane high-level bridge across the Snake 
Piver between Clarkston, Wash, and 
Lewiston, Idaho. The Secretary would 
also be authorized and directed to con- 
struct the necessary bridge approaches. 
The new bridge would be located ap- 
proximately 2 miles upstream of the 
present U.S. Route 12 bridge between the 
two cities. For their part, the affected 
State and local jurisdictions would be 
required to: first, hold and save the 
United States free from any damages 
resulting from the construction; second, 
provide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
necessary for the construction; and, 
third, maintain and operate the bridge 
and approaches after they are built. 

The need for the new Lewiston- 
Clarkston Bridge which would be author- 
ized by this bill has been created by 
construction of the Federal Lower Gran- 
ite lock and dam project on the Snake 
River. Therefore, it is entirely appropri- 
ate that the new bridge and approaches 
be built at Federal expense as this bill 
would authorize. 

Completion of the Lower Granite proj- 
ect this year will substantially raise the 
Snake at Lewiston-Clarkston. Conse- 


quently, the drawbridge that was built 


in the 1930's and now serves as the only 
link between the two cities will have to 
be raised far more frequently for vessel 
movement. That will be the case since 
the clearance under the bridge will be 
reduced from its present range of 26 to 
45 feet to a range of 13 to 18 feet accord- 
ing to estimates by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. That, in turn, is projected by local 
Officials to create serious traffic conges- 
tion on both sides of the river since there 
are now more than 22,000 two-way ve- 
hicular trips over the bridge on an aver- 
age day. This will not only cause consid- 
erable inconvenience to the many persons 
who must daily commute between Lewis- 
ton and Clarkston, but it will also seri- 
ously affect the economy of the whole 
region. That is the case since the existing 
bridge is the only bridge across the river 
between Idaho and Washington in the 
entire area. The frequent openings of the 
old bridge will also create another prob- 
lem that I believe to be of particular 
importance. Specifically, the increased 
openings will pose a direct threat to pub- 
lic health and safety since the only am- 
bulance service available to Clarkston 
residents is headquartered across the 
river in Lewiston. 

Mr. President, it is indeed rare when 
legislation so directly affecting not only 
two cities but also two counties and two 
States is the recipient of unanimous sup- 
port. However, I am pleased to report 
that this bill has that kind of support. 
The States of Washington and Idaho, the 
counties of Asotin in Washington and 
iez Perce in Idaho, and the towns of 
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Lewiston and Clarkston all officially en- 
dorsed the bill during hearings held last 
year by the Water Resources Subcom- 
mittee. Also, prior to that time, both the 
Idaho and Washington State Legislatures 
formally memoralized Congress request- 
ing Federal construction of a second 
bridge. 

In closing, Mr. President, I express 
again my appreciation for the efforts 
made last year on this bill by the Water 
Resources Subcommittee and by the full 
Public Works Committee and strongly 
urge that the Senate once more pass this 
bill as it did in the last Congress. The 
need for the second bridge is even greater 
now than it was then. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
Washington, Senator Macnuson, and 
with Senators CHURCH and MCCLURE in 
support of the construction of a four-lane 
highway bridge to cross the Snake River 
between Clarkston, Wash., and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. This legislation, I might add, 
is the culmination of the Lewiston/ 
Clarkston area. 

The present structure at U.S. Route 12, 
which has served the two cities for 35 
years, will soon be inadequate as a trans- 
portation link. The lower Granite Lock 
and Dam Project, due for completion 
shortly, will raise the water level such 
that the normal flow of traffic will be 
greatly hindered by the constant need 
to raise the bridge. Currently, there are 
22,000 two-way vehicular trips every 
day and 20 to 25 minutes is required to 
raise and lower the present span, caus- 
ing traffic congestion. This is an espe- 
cially critical consideration in light of the 
reciprocal agreements between the two 
communities for fire protection, ambu- 
lance service, and police ministration. 
Furthermore, the pathology lab and 
blood bank in Lewiston is the only one 
in the eritire area, serving a population 
in excess of 37,000 people. The delay 
caused by the lifting of the bridge would 
render ineffective these much-needed 
services. 

Mr. President, with 22,000 cars pass- 
ing over the existing bridge each day 
every time the bridge is opened an aver- 
age of 307 cars, containing perhaps 500 
people, are inconvenienced with a 20- 
to 25-minute delay. This is only an 
average—during hours of heavy use I 
feel certain that the traffic volume over 
the bridge would at least double. This 
inconvenience, which really translates 
into both time and financial loss can be 
tolerated no longer. This problem needs 
to be addressed and resolved now. 

The physical location of the new 
bridge would be 2 miles upstream from 
the present structure. In terms of logis- 
tics, it is planned that State and local 
jurisdictions would be required to: 
First, free the United States from any 
damage resulting from the construction 
and, keeping with normal practice, pro- 
vide the necessary maintenance and 
operate the structure once the construc- 
tion is completed. 

I feel there is a definite and much 
warranted need for a new bridge to 
speed the fiow of traffic, and for the pub- 
lic health and safety. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, today I 
join my colleague from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
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CLURE) and the distinguished Senators 
from Washington (Mr. MaGcnuson and 
Mr. Jackson) in cosponsoring legislation 
to authorize the construction of a sec- 
ond bridge to span the Snake River and 
connect Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Wash. This bill was introduced ilast year 
and received favorable action in the 
Senate. However, the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not act on the measure 
and consequently it is necessary to re- 
consider this legislation in the Senate. 

Federal expenditures for a second 
bridge between the two cities are entirely 
justifiable. Construction by the Army 
Corps of Engineers of the Lower Granite 
Dam on the Snake River will create a 
reservoir which will fill up later this 
year. This reservoir will raise the normal 
water level significantly higher than the 
free flowing high water mark for which 
the present bridge is designed. 

The drawbridge which currently serv- 
ices the two cities was built in the 1930's 
and is now the only transportation link 
between Lewiston and Clarkston. Ac- 
cording to Army Corps of Engineers es- 
timates, the filling of the reservoir will 
reduce the clearance under this existing 
bridge from the present range of 26 to 
45 feet to a range of 11 to 18 feet. 

In hearings held last September, State 
and local officials reported that raising 
the water level will adversely affect the 
traffic flow between the two cities. Traf- 
fic congestion between Lewiston and 
Clarkston will occur, because the bridge 
will have to be lifted each time a large 
boat, sailboat, or barge attempts to pass 
underneath. Having been designed and 
built in a different era, the bridge can 
take as long as 20 to 25 minutes to raise 
and lower. 

Regular two-way vehicular traffic 
across the bridge now averages some 22,- 
000 trips per day. Water traffic is ex- 
pected to greatly increase with the filling 
of the reservoir, and this means more 
frequent raising of the bridge. This in 
turn will cause interruption of bridge 
traffic, greater congestion on both sides 
of the river, and traffic problems in the 
downtown areas of both cities as a re- 
sult of traffic’ tieups caused by delays 
in crossing the Snake River. 

Even more significant, because of the 
expected increase in water traffic, local 
officials have warned that a direct threat 
to the public safety may result unless a 
second bridge is constructed. This is so 
because the two cities directly involved 
conduct cooperative health and safety 
programs and have reciprocal agree- 
ments for fire, ambulance, and police 
service. 

A Federal project is directly responsi- 
ble for the anticipated traffic problems 
and threats to the public safety. It seems 
to me that the Federal Government is 
thereby obligated to finance construc- 
tion of a second bridge to alleviate these 
problems. 

This bill would authorize construction, 
at Federal expense, of a four-lane, high- 
suspension highway bridge and ap- 
proaches connecting the two cities. In 
keeping with normal practice, local or 
State interests will provide land and 
easements necessary for construction of 
the bridge and would maintain and op- 
erate the bridge after construction. 
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For the reasons I have just outlined, 
I am hopeful that the Senate will, once 
again, give favorable and prompt action 
to this bill. I stand ready to assist in any 
way I can. 


By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 440. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to improve eligibility and 
computation methods under the old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram, to increase Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income payments, to improve the 
benefits in the medicare program in- 
cluding out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs and a long-term care program, to 
consolidate the two-part medicare pro- 
gram and to eliminate all premiums and 
coinsurance from the medicare program, 
to provide for the administration of the 
social security programs by a newly es- 
tablished independent Social Security 
Administration, to provide for new pay- 
ment procedures under the medicare pro- 
gram, to establish a new consumer price 
index for older Americans for calculat- 
ing automatic cost-of-living benefit in- 
creases, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM ACT OF 1975 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing legislation which amends our 
social security laws. It is a comprehensive 
bill, one which represents a great deal of 
work by social security experts, older cit- 
izens, and others who are concerned 
about the social security system and want 
to improve its efficiency, financing, and 
its benefits. 

Social security is one of the most suc- 
cessful programs ever enacted by the 
Congress. It benefits every member of 
society—dependents, students, young 
workers, the disabled and older citizens— 
and that benefit measurably improves 
the quality of life for millions of Ameri- 
cans. This legislation, the Social Secu- 
rity Reform Act, recognizes the vast 
number of beneficiaries and potential 
beneficiaries, and tries to build upon the 
demonstrated success of the social secu- 
rity system. 

For almost 40 years, the social security 
program has been a great national asset. 
It is not another welfare program de- 
signed to eliminate the burden of pov- 
erty. It is a program that prevents de- 
pendency. Workers contribute to the sys- 
tem and, in return, they receive benefits 
as an earned right. 

Social security pays monthly cash 
benefits to over 30 million Americans, 
and over 21 million aged and disabled 
people get part of their medical and 
hospital bills paid by the two-part medi- 
care program. Social security is a dis- 
ability program and a health insurance 
program combined, and it provides 
monthly life insurance when the family’s 
breadwinner dies. To pay for these ben- 
efits, there is a financing mechanism 
through payroll contributions. Without 
it, the benefits would not be available. 

The social security system is a national 
cooperative program, and it has allowed 
millions of Americans to enjoy a produc- 
tive and fulfilling life without the fear 
of economic disaster in times of need. 
But over the years some people have 
questioned its effectiveness. The inflation 
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and recession now tearing at the coun- 
try have emphasized both the need for a 
sound social security and supplemental 
income program and the need to correct 
the shortcomings of the current system. 

This legislation represents an attempt 
to respond to the unmet potential and 
the obvious problems. It will provide 
more protection for younger workers 
and their dependents, more protection 
for older workers, and it will afford older 
citizens the income and health security 
that they need and deserve. This legis- 
lation has been designed to give con- 
sumers—those people who are contribut- 
ing to the system through payroll taxes 
or those who are receiving benefits from 
social security—a better return on their 
investment. The bill is a package of pro- 
posals and ideas that can be considered 
together or separately. It will take time 
and considerable study by the Congress 
to evaluate them, and that is one reason 
I have introduced the legislation early in 
the session and despite the President’s 
request that no new Federal programs 
be initiated this year. Setting the econ- 
omy straight must be the first priority 
of the Congress and the administration. 
In the meantime, however, we cannot 
ignore the needs of those people that 
have been most adversely affected by 
this country’s economic difficulties. 

The first step is an independent Social 
Security Administration, outlined in this 
bill. I introduced a similar measure with 
Senator Frank Courcn—chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging—in 
the 93d Congress, and it received the 
support of a majority of the Senate. This 
new Social Security Administration 
would be outside the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, outside 
the direct political influence of the exec- 
utive branch. 

The Social Security Reform Act calls 
for the more efficient and direct pay- 
ment of doctor and hospital bills so that 
medicare beneficiaries do not have to 
bargain for their health care. And, the 
bill would consolidate the two-part medi- 
care program, streamlining that program 
and eliminating the monthly premium of 
$6.70 which medicare beneficiaries must 
now pay. 

Under the bill, younger workers and 
their dependents would be entitled to dis- 
ability payments for short-term disabili- 
ties, and the bill would provide improved 
medicare benefits to the disabled; dis- 
abled widows and widowers could collect 
full benefits regardless of age, and older 
people could receive home health services 
under medicare without first going to the 
hospital as the law now requires. The 
Social Security Reform Act would elimi- 
nate the 150 days limit on in-patient 
hospital services, ensuring full payment 
of hospital expenses in the case of severe 
illnesses or injuries. 

No social security issue is of greater 
concern than reforming the way we all 
pay for social security benefits. This leg- 
islation included a provision to increase 
the burden of social security taxes on 
those best able to pay for them by raising 
the wage base for social security taxes. 

And this legislation includes a provi- 
sion which would finance the improve- 
ments in medicare benefits from general 
revenues as suggested by the 1975 Ad- 
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visory Council on Social Security. Intro- 
ducing general revenues into the medi- 
care system would have two advantages: 
It would allow payroll taxes to be used 
to a greater extent for financing social 
security cash benefits, and it would help 
guarantee the long-range financial sta- 
bility of the social security system. 

If this legislation becomes law, the 
definition of disability would be changed 
to the “occupational” definition of disa- 
bility recommended by the 1971 Advisory 
Council on Social Security, providing 
many workers not now covered, with the 
financial security they need to get well 
and reenter the work force. Disabled 
workers. would be entitled to medicare 
benefits immediately after they began to 
receive cash benefits instead of waiting 
2 years as required under existing law. 
Right now, once a person is determined 
disabled, he or she must wait for 5 
months before becoming eligible for cash 
benefits. Under this legislation the time 
would be reduced to 3 months. 

Older people are directly affected by a 
number of provisions in this bill. Coin- 
surance and premium payments under 
medicare would be eliminated, and there 
is a provision for out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs—the major uninsured 
health care cost for older Americans. A 
$1,000 limit would be established on an 
older person’s liability in case of catas- 
trophic illness or injury. And, the legisla- 
tion would allow older people entitled to 
medicare coverage to buy coverage for a 
spouse who has not yet reached the medi- 
care eligible age of 65. These improve- 
ments were recommended in the final 
report issued by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging, and the time has 
come to implement them. Health security 
for all Americans—especially the elder- 
ly—must be made comprehensive. 

Two important improvements are 
made in the supplemental security in- 
come—SSI—program. When Congress 
established a minimum income floor for 
every blind, disabled, and aged person, 
the level was shamefully low. Recently, 
an automatic cost-of-living escalator for 
SSI recipients was enacted by the Con- 
gress, and now it is time to raise the 
meager incomes of these individuals at 
least to the level of poverty. This legis- 
lation would do that, raising an individ- 
ual’s benefits to $2,400 a year and a cou- 
ple’s income to $3,000 a year. In addition, 
there is a provision to make medicare 
coverage available to individuals entitled 
to supplemental security income pay- 
ments; this would give them health se- 
curity as well as some degree of finan- 
cial security. These benefits would be 
financed through general revenues. 

Other provisions in this legislation 
have a broader impact. One section in 
this bill provides additional drop-out 
years for calculating the primary insur- 
ance amount—the monthly social secu- 
rity benefits. This means workers will get 
generally higher cash benefits because 
the benefits will depend on a worker’s in- 
come in his or her later years when earn- 
ings are nigher. Second, the primary 
insurance amount for some 10 million 
men and their dependents will be recal- 
culated to eliminate a discriminatory 
provision retained in the current laws, 
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Differences in coverage and eligibility 
for men and women have already been 
eliminated, but a problem remains: a 
large number of men who already have 
retired are not affected by the present 
law. This legislation would make these 
updated provisions retroactive, providing 
greater benefits for millions of benefici- 
aries and their dependents. 

Entering a long-term care facility is 
one of the most persistent and frighten- 
ing problems faced by older Americans. 
Older people want to remain in their 
homes, where they are a part of the 
neighborhood, rather than being institu- 
tionalized, and this legislation would es- 
tablish a program to study and fund 
projects designed to help keep older peo- 
ple in their homes. Right now there is 
ample evidence that we are not prepared 
to handle the people who need the shel- 
ter and conveniences of long-term care 
facilities, and alternatives to institution- 
alization are vitally needed. 

Also included in the legislation is a 
medicare long-term program which will 
cover both institutional and noninstitu- 
tional care. The program will estaplish 
community long-term care centers re- 
sponsible for coordinating the various 
services necessary to enable beneficiaries 
to live at home and to use institutions 
only as a last resort. The benefits would 
include home health services, home- 
maker services, nutrition services, long- 
term institutional care services, and 
community mental health center out- 
patient services. 

Finally, the Social Security Reform 
Act would establish a special consumer 
price index for older Americans to calcu- 
late the automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases to which individuals under SSI 
and social security are entitled. Right 
now, the general Consumer Price Index 
is used to calculate inflation for every- 
one, and because older Americans spend 
a disproportionate share of their incomes 
on food, housing, medical care, trans- 
portation and utilities, the general Con- 
sumer Price Index does not adequately 
measure their inflation. A consumer price 
index for older Americans would correct 
this inequity. 

Coupled with this provision is a cost- 
of-living escalator which would be ad- 
justed twice a year instead of once a 
year as under present law. This would 
help give older people some relief during 
inflationary periods. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
completely new or innovative. Many of 
these provisions have been introduced in 
the Congress and discussed before com- 
mittees many times before. But it is an 
effort to consolidate many goals and 
programs to reform the social security 
system. 

There can be no doubt that some of 
the provisions in this legislation wiil be 
costly, but it is important to remember 
that when it comes to the health and 
welfare of people, the money will be well 
invested. For years, older people, dis- 
abled and blind citizens, and many 
others have had to bear insufferable 
burdens. The social security system 
should be reformed to reflect the needs 
and concerns of people and to take af- 
firmative action on them. That is why I 
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have introduced this legislation, and why 

I will work for the adoption of these pro- 

visions—either together or separately— 

during the 94th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SocraL Securiry REFORM ACT 
TITLE I—SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 

Part A—Provisions relating to supplemental 

security income program 

1. Increase SSI payments to $2400 a year 
for individuals, $3000 a year for couples. 

In 1972, P.L. 92-603 federalized the state- 
administered welfare programs for adults. 
The new federal program established a mini- 
mum federal payment which could be sup- 
plemented by the States, and the first fed- 
eral payments were made in January 1974. 
After two benefit increases, the level of fed- 
eral payments for a single individual is $1752 
per year, and $2628 per year for a couple. The 
provision would raise the level of payments 
up to the poverty level as defined by the 
US. Bureau of the Census. 

Part B—Provisions relating to old age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance program 
2. Revise Definition of disability. 

Under current law, a person must mect 
stringent requirements to be classified as dis- 
abled, leaving many individuals—especially 
older workers—without any compensation at 
all. The amendment would define a disabled 
person as one who can no longer engage in 
substantial gainful activity in regular work 
or in any other work which he has engaged 
with some regularity in the recent past. The 
amendment would move away from the pres- 
ent medical definition of disability and move 
towards the occupational definition of dis- 
ability as recommended by the 1971 Advisory 
Council on Social Security. 

3. Elimination of 12 month period of ill- 
ness prognosis requirement and reduction of 
Waiting period for disability benefits. 

Under current law, a person must be cer- 
tified as one whose disability will continue 
for at least 12 months in order to receive any 
disability benefits. The amendment would 
eliminate this prognosis requirement. 

At present, a person who has been classi- 
fied as disabled must wait for 5 months be- 
fore becoming eligible for disability bene- 
fits. The provision would reduce the wait- 
ing period to three months thus making 
Social Security disability benefits more re- 
sponsive to disabling conditions of younger 
r older workers. 

4. Changing base period upon which social 
security benefit payments are calculated. 

Under current law, the base period upon 
which the sverage monthly wage is calcu- 
lated runs from 1951 to time of retirement. 
A person may elect to drop five of his or 
her lowest salary years upon which the aver- 
age monthly wage is calculated. The amend- 
ment would provide an additional drop-out 
year for each 15 years of coverage under So- 
cial Security, which would provide greater 
benefits to the worker upon retirement. 
Thus, the wage replacement rate would im- 
prove providing more continuity in pre- and 
post-retirement income. 

5. Entitlement of Disabled Widows and 
Widowers to full benefits without regard to 


Disabled widows or widowers must wait 
until age 55 to collect actuarially reduced 
widow's or widower’s benefits. Disability ben- 
efits may be collected without regard to age, 
but for the most part, disabled widows and 
widowers do not have a work record which 
provides them with sufficient income from 
disability payments. The amendment would 
entitle these people to full widow's or 
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widower's benefits without regard to their 
age. 

4 Recomputation of Primary Insurance 
Amount. 

The amendment would recalculate the 
primary insurance amount—the monthly 
benefits—for some 10 miflion males and 
their dependents to correct a past discri- 
minatory provision. Under prior law, the 
method of computing benefits for men and 
women differed in that years up to age 65 
were taken into account in determining 
average earnings for men, while for women 
only years up to age 62 were taken into 
account. Also, benefit eligibility was set at 
age 65 for men, but at age 62 for women. 
Under P.L. 92-603, these differences in ages 
for men and women were phased out pro- 
spectively. The amendment would make the 
updated provisions included in P.L. 92-603 
retroactive to those males and their depend- 
ents who have had their insurance 
amount calculated under the old formula. 

Part C—Provisions relating to medicare 

T. Financing of Medical insurance benefits. 

‘The amendment would combine Part A— 
the Hospital Insurance p: Part 
B—the Supplementary Medical Insurance 
program—under Medicare into one unified 
program and eliminate the monthly pre- 
mium payment which older people must pay 
under current law. At present, the premium 
payment is $6.70 per month. Unification of 
the 2 part Medicare program would provide 
greater administrative efficiency in the pro- 
gram. 

8. Hospital Insurance for the Disabled. 

Under current law, once a person has been 
determined to be disabled he or she must 
wait two years before becoming eligible for 
Medicare benefits. The amendment would 
extend medicare coverage—hospital insur- 
ance and supplemental medical insurance— 
after the 3rd month when disability pay- 


Medicare beneficiaries must pay three 
health care costs: premiums, deductibles, 
and coinsurance. The coinsurance is the per- 
centage of the health care bill that older 
people pay after paying the deductible. This 
provision would eliminate the coinsurance, 
and thus eliminate much of the cost of 
health care to older Americans. 

Presently a Medicare recipient pays coin- 
surance under both Parts A and B. Under 
Part A—the Hospital Insurance Program—a 
beneficiary pays coinsurance for hospital 
stays longer than 60 days and skilled nursing 
care stays that are longer than 20 days. For 
the Gist to 90th day in a hospital, $23 copay- 
ment is required, and for the 91st day to the 
150th day, there is a $46 a day copayment. 
For skilled nursing facilities, $11.50 copay- 
ment is required for the 20th to 100th day. 

Under Part B—the Supplemental Medical 
Insurance program—a patient must pay 20 
percent of all “reasonable” charges beyond 
the $60 deductible. 

10. Coverage of out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The major uninsured health care cost for 
older Americans is out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs. The amendment would make 
available most out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs at a fee of $1 to help cover administra- 
tive costs. To insure cost and quality con- 
trols, an independent formulary committee 
would be established, and it would be re- 
sponsible for ensuring that the appropriate 
drugs are available to Medicare beneficiaries 
under this provision. 

11. Medicare for individuals, age 60 
through 64, who are spouses of individuals 
who are entitled to Medicare benefits. 

This amendment will allow people who are 
eligible for Medicare to buy Medicare benefits 
for their wives or husbands who are over age 
60 at an actuarially adequate amount which 
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shall be adjusted annually to take into ac- 
count fluctuating health care costs. 

12. Medicare for individuals entitled to 
Supplemental Security Income. 

This amendment would make availiable 
Medicare coverage for those people who are 
receiving SSI, but who are not eligible for 
Medicare benefits or who must buy-in to the 
Medicare system at present. About 30 percent 
of the aged population receiving SSI are not 
eligible for Medicare, and disabled persons 
are allowed to buy-in to the Medicare system 
at actuarially adequate amounts. 

13. $1,000 limit for Catastrophic illnesses. 

This amendment would place a ceiling of 
$1,000 on the amount which Medicare ben- 
eficiaries are liable for health expenses in 
any given calendar year, providing for catas- 
trophic illmesses—long hospital stays or ex- 
tensive medical care. 

14. Elimination of post-hospital require- 
ment for home health services under Part 
A of Medicare. 

Under present law, a person must first be 
hospitalized for 3 days before becoming eli- 
gible for home health benefits—those serv- 
ices which provide basic health care in the 
home. This amendment would eliminate the 
requirement that a Medicare beneficiary be 
hospitalized before realizing home health 
care benefits. This would prevent people 
from needlessly becoming institutionalized 
at a greater cost to the taxpayer. 

15. Elimination of Durational limits on 
in-patient hospital services. 

Under present law, a person is entitled to 
150 days of hospital care under Medicare 
Part A—Hospital Insurance. The amendment 
would eliminate the 150 day maximum limit 
to assure that long-term illnesses which re- 
quire hospitalization for over 150 days are 
paid in full by Medicare. 

16. Utilization Review Requirement for 
home health agencies. 

The Social Security Reform Act calls for 
the elimination of the post-hospital require- 
ment to be eligible for home health care 
benefits. This amendment would establish 
review agencies to ensure that the home 
health benefit is utilized appropriately. 

17. Changes in payment procedures and 

administrative mechanisms under the Medi- 
care program. 
The amendment provides for the Social 
Security Administration to establish ac- 
counts for Medicare recipients. All copay- 
ments and deductible charges under Medi- 
care would be billed to these accounts, and 
the Social Security Administration would be 
responsible for the timely collection of them. 
All charges by providers of institutional 
services would be set by means of prospec- 
tive budgeting; individual medical profes- 
sionals would be reimbursed on a negotiated 
fixed fee schedule subject to final review by 
the Social Security Administration. Reim- 
bursement would be determined with repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, institu- 
tional providers, consumers and other inter- 
ested parties. Providers of health services 
may elect whether or not to participate in 
the Medicare program, but if they do par- 
ticipate, then no more than the fixed fee 
may be charged to any individual seeking 
health services, thus holding down health 
care costs. 

18. Study of Personal Care services in lieu 
of Institutional Care facilities. 

The amendment provides grants to con- 
duct tests and demonstrations to maintain 
persons who are disabled or have other 
health-related problems in their own homes 
who otherwise would require institutional- 
ization. Services may include homemaker 
services, home maintenance, laundry serv- 
ices, nutrition services, and assistance with 
shopping and transportation. The purpose 
of the amendment is to support and evalu- 
ate projects which would provide alterna- 
tives to institutionalization. Results from 
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these projects would be used in the imple- 
mentation of the long-term care program 
established in the legislation. 

19. Establishment of Medicare Long-Term 
Care Program. 

The provision would cover both institu- 
tional and noninstitutional care, but it is 
designed to avoid institutionalization by en- 
abling beneficiaries, whenever possible, to 
receive services in their homes. Responsibil- 
ity for all long-term care would be centered 
in “community long-term care centers” 
whose governing boards would include con- 
sumer representatives. At least half of the 
governing board would be made up of people 
eligible for long-term care and at least one- 
fourth of the board would be elected by peo- 
ple eligible for long-term care. The local 
agency is responsible for coordinating the 
many different services needed by recipients, 
and a state agency is established to coordi- 
nate the local community agencies. 

The goal of the long-term care program is 
to enable beneficiaries to live at home and 
te use institutions only as a last resort. The 
benefits established In this amendment in- 
clude home health services, homemaker serv- 
ices, nutrition services, long-term institu- 
tional care services, day care and foster home 
services, and community mental health cen- 
ter outpatient services. ; 

TITLE II—SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


This title establishes an independent Social 
Security Administration outside the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
part of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. The independent agency will be headed 
by a three member governing board appointed 
by the President with the advise and consent 
of the Senate. The President will designate 
one of the board members to be chairman, 
and the three board members will select an 
executive director to help them in the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security programs. 

The Administration shall be for 
the administration of Medicare, Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance payments, 
supplemental security income and black lung 
benefits—Title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

The Administration will study and make 
recommendations as to the most effective 
method of providing economic security 
through social insurance and it shall prepare 
and submit to Congress an annual report on 
its activities together with the aforemen- 
tioned recommendations. 

Title II would prevent any officer of the 
United States from sending out political no- 
tices with monthly benefit checks eliminat- 
ing a long-time practice of bene- 
= increases to the advantage of the Presi- 

mt. 

In summation, this title will strengthen 
the fiscal and administrative structure of the 
contributory social security programs, and to 
ensure that these are not subjected 
to changing political pressures from different 
administrations. 

TITLE INI—MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Consumer price index for older Americans 


The amendment would establish a con- 
sumer price index for older Americans which 
would be used to calculate the automatic 
cost-of-living increases under present law. 
Right now, the general Consumer Price In- 
dex (CPI) is being used to calculate older 
persons’ inflation, and because older Amer- 
icans spend a disproportionate share of their 
incomes on food, housing, medical care, 
transportation and utilities, the general CPI 
does not adequately measure their inflation. 
The CPI for older Americans would correct 
this inequity. 

Semi-annual cost of living increases 

Under present law, the Social and 
Supplemental Security Income automatic 
cost-of-living escalators are adjusted once a 
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year. This amendment would provide for in- 
creases to be adjusted twice a year giving 
older people some relief during inflationary 
periods. 
Increase in earnings base 

This amendment would increase the wage 
base upon which social security taxes are 
levied from $14,100 up to $18,000 in calendar 
year 1976, $21,000 in calendar year 1977 and 
$24,000 in calendar year 1978. This proposal 
would insure that social security taxes be- 
come more progressive, and it would also give 
those people with income up to $24,000 
higher benefits in retirement so that their 
wage replacement rate would more closely 
parallel their preretirement incomes. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 442. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent political 
misuse of the Internal Revenue Service, 
to restrict the access of Federal and State 
agencies to confidential tax information, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE REFORM AND 

TAXPAYER PRIVACY ACT 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the need 
for prompt passage of legislation to pre- 
vent political abuses of the Internal 
Revenue Service and to safeguard the 
confidentiality of Federal tax returns has 
been vividly demonstrated by the House 
Judiciary Committee’s impeachment in- 
quiry, the final report of the Senate 
Watergate Committee as well as the 
revelations of the political activities of 
the IRS special services staff which oper- 
ated between July 1969 and August 1973. 

The prompt enactment of legislation 
to insulate the Internal Revenue Service 
from partisan politics and to protect the 
privacy of tax returns will greatly bolster 
public confidence in our system of 
government. 

Such legislation will demonstrate to 
the American people that their leaders in 
Washington can respond to the tragic 
lessons of Watergate with strong and 
constructive political reform legislation. 

Last year I introduced the first bill in 
the Senate to provide increased statutory 
protection for the confidentiality of Fed- 
eral tax returns. Today I am reintroduc- 
ing this legislation. My proposal will re- 
form our system of Federal tax adminis- 
tration and Federal tax enforcement to 
help insure that political misuse of the 
IRS does not occur in the future. This 
bill includes six major items: 

First, criminal penalties would be im- 
posed against the use or attempted use 
of the IRS for the purpose of political 
harassment. In addition, the General Ac- 
counting Office, which is an arm of the 
Congress, would be directed to audit the 
operations of the IRS and report its find- 
ings annually to the Senate Finance 
Committee, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Second, strict procedural safeguards 
would be established to prevent the Pres- 
ident and the White House staff from 
misusing confidential tax information. 

Third, increased criminal penalties 
would be imposed against anyone who 
knowingly and without authorization dis- 
closes confidential tax information. 

Fourth, a taxpare would be allowed 
to file suit for damages against any per- 
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son who knowingly and without author- 
ization discloses the taxpayer's confi- 
dential tax information. 

Fifth, clear limitations would be es- 
tablished on the access of Federal and 
State agencies to confidential tax in- 
formation. 

And sixth, the General Accounting Of- 
fice would be authorized to audit the use 
of confidential tax information by any 
Federal or State agency. 

As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
our tax laws, I will be actively working 
to secure early Senate approval of this 
legislation. 

The new law I propose will carefully 
restrict the existing practice whereby 
confidential tax returns and tax informa- 
tion are often distributed to a large 
number of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies which play no role 
whatsoever in the enforcement of our 
Federal tax laws. Unrestricted dissemi- 
nation of confidential tax information 
throughout all levels of Government 
poses a grave threat to our right to 
privacy. Since the American Revolution 
we have cherished this very fundamen- 
tal human value. The right of privacy 
was included twice in the Bill of Rights— 
in the fourth amendment which protects 
all Americans against unreasonable 
searches and seizures and in the fifth 
amendment which guarantees the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. Congress 
must continually make every effort to 
prevent any abuse of this precious right. 

My proposed legislation will also help 
prevent political misuse of the Internal 
Revenue Service which can seriously un- 
dermine public confidence in the en- 
forcement of our Federal tax laws. This 
bill will help insure that our tax laws 
are administered fairly and impartially. 

Several examples of misuse of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service were described 
in the final impeachment report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

In 1970 the White House obtained tax 
information on Gov. George Wallace of 
Alabama and leaked this to the press. 

In 1972 the White House demanded an 
IRS investigation of Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Lawrence O’Brien. 

On September 11, 1972, White House 
Counsel John Dean personally gave the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue a list 
of 575 names of staff members and con- 
tributors to Senator McGovern’s Presi- 
dential campaign. John Dean asked that 
the IRS investigate or develop informa- 
tion about the people on the list. 

All these were indefensible attempts to 
misuse the IRS. Under my proposal, all 
would be specifically outlawed and sub- 
ject to stiff criminal penalties. 

The second article of impeachment 
adopted by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee last July charges this specific 
misuse of the IRS by former President 
Nixon: 

He has, acting personally and through his 
subordinates and agents, endeavored to ob- 
tain from the Internal Revenue Service, in 
violation of the Constitutional rights of citi- 
zens, confidential information contained in 
income tax returns for purposes not author- 
ized by law, and to cause, in violation of the 
Constitutional rights of citizens, income tax 
audits or other income tax investigations to 
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be Initiated or conducted in a discrimina- 
tory manner, 


The report of the House Judiciary 
Committee continues: 

The Committee finds clear and convincing 
evidence that a course of conduct was car- 
ried out by Richard M. Nixon’s close subor- 
dinates, with his knowledge, approval, and 
encouragement, to violate the Constitutional 
rights of citizens—their rights to privacy 
with respect to the use of confidential infor- 
mation acquired by the Internal Revenue 
Service; their right to have the tax laws of 
the United States applied with an even hand; 
and their right to engage in political activity 
in opposition to the President. This conduct 
involved an attempt to interfere with the 
lawful administration of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the proper conduct of tax 
inquiries by misusing confidential IRS infor- 
mation and the powers of investigation of 
the IRS for the political benefit of the Presi- 
dent. In approving and encouraging this ac- 
tivity, he failed to take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed and violated his Con- 
stitutional oath faithfully to execute the 
Office of President and to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution. 


These grave abuses of our tax system 
clearly demonstrate the need for prompt 
passage of remedial legislation. 

The Washington Post has stated: 

Of all the abuses of power which took 
place during the Nixon years, the most alarm- 
ing to many citizens were the attempts by 
White House aides to use the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to help political friends, to 
punish people regarded as enemies—or sim- 
ply to collect intelligence on the opposition. 


The New York Times pointed out: 

Of all of the Watergate lessons, the one 
that seemed to strike the members of the 
House Judiciary Committee hardest was the 
potential for political abuse and victimiza- 
tion of individuals through the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


However, it must be emphasized that 
even if the tragic events of Watergate 
had never occurred, other incidents in 
which our Federal tax system has been 
flagrantly abused by Federal, State, and 
local officials would still dictate the need 
to enact my legislative proposals. 

Most Americans are unaware of just 
how many agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have access to individual tax 
returns. For example, according to IRS 
statistics, during 1973 the following Fed- 
eral agencies requested and received tax 
returns from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice: 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Department of Justice. 

United States Attorneys. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 

Federal Trade Commission, 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Renegotiation Board. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Small Business Administration. 

United States Postal Service. 

Veterans Administration. 


That is 15 different Federal agencies. 

In addition, practically all State gov- 
ernments and many local governments 
receive Federal tax returns. 

Such widesprefid distribution of con- 
fidential tax information is clearly open 
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to serious abuse and, in fact, abuses have 
occurred. 

Employees of Federal agencies have 
acquired confidential tax returns for 
their personal use. 

Officials of State and local govern- 
ments have given confidential tax in- 
formation to private credit agencies. 

In addition, there have been well pub- 
licized efforts to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to inspect the Fed- 
eral tax returns of our Nation’s farmers. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today will help prevent abuses of this 
kind in the future. 

Mr. President, I would now like to ex- 
plain the provisions of my bill in some 
detail: 

1. PROHIBITION AGAINST ATTEMPTS TO USE THE 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE FOR POLITICAL 

PURPOSES 


First, my proposal would specifically 
prohibit anyone from initiating or at- 
tempting to initiate any tax audit or any 
other tax investigation in a discrimina- 
tory manner for such purposes as the 
harassment of political enemies. In ad- 
dition, this proposal would prohibit any- 
one from using the Internal Revenue 
Service for personal reasons. 

Violations of this provision would con- 
stitute a felony and would be punishable 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 5 years, 
or both. 

‘The use of our tax system to punish 
or harass political opponents is inde- 
fensibie. All Americans have a right to 
have their tax laws applied with an 
even hand. 

Our system of tax collection, based 
upon voluntary self-compliance, has been 
very successful in raising Federal rev- 
enues. Indeed, our success is the envy of 
all other nations around the world. In 
many mations the failure to pay taxes 
seems to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. However, we cannot maintain 
this public confidence in our tax system 
unless Americans are convinced that 
Government officials cannot utilize tax 
returns for political purposes. The at- 
tempt by John Dean to initiate an IRS 
investigation of McGovern supporters 
was indefensible. Under my legislation 
this kind of abuse would constitute a 
felony. 

In addition, the General Accounting 
Office, which is an arm of the Congress, 
would be directed to audit the operations 
of the Internal Revenue Service and re- 
port its findings annually to the Senate 
Finance Committee, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
This will provide increased congressional 
oversight of IRS activities and prevent 
misuse of our Federal tax collection sys- 
tem for political purposes. 

STRICT STATUTORY LIMITS ON WHITE HOUSE 
ACCESS TO CONFIDENTIAL TAK RETURNS 

Second, my bill would establish strict 
safeguards on White House access to 
confidential tax returns and, in addition, 
would provide congressional oversight of 
such access. 

The evidence revealed during the 
House impeachment inguiry clearly dem- 
onstrates that unlimited White House 
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access to tax returns is open to serious 
abuse. 

Under my proposal, the President of 
the United States could receive a tax 
return only upon his personal written 
request to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue explaining the specific need for 
such return. Any request would have to 
specify in writing any member of the 
White House staff who is also authorized 
to see the returns. Furthermore, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue would 
be required to submit a semiannual re- 
port to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation listing all returns 
furnished to the President. The joint 
committee would have the authority to 
publicize any portion of those reports it 
believed to be in the public interest. ‘This 
congressional oversight would serve as a 
strong deterrent to any future attempts 
by the White House to misuse its access 
to tax returns. 
INCREASED PENALTIES 

DISCLOSURE OF CONFIDENTIAL TAX 

MATION 

Third, this legislation would increase 
the existing penalties for unauthorized 
disclosures of confidential tax informa- 
tion. 

A growing number of States and coun- 
ties have agreements with the Internal 
Revenue Service to receive Federal tax 
returns such as the form 1040. There 
have been instances in which State and 
local officials have given confidential tax 
information to private credit agencies, 
for example. 

Under my proposal, the individual who 
knowingly discloses confidential tax in- 
formation without authorization would 
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be subject to a stiff penalty. This would 
help prevent such outrageous and in- 
defensible abuses of our tax system as 
the dissemination of confidential tax in- 
formation to private detectives and 
credit services. 


PRIVATE REMEDY FOR UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE 
OF CONFIDENTIAL TAX INFORMATION 

Fourth, a taxpayer would be allowed to 
file suit for up to $20,000 in damages 
against any person who knowingly and 
without authorization discloses confi- 
dential tax information about that in- 
dividual. 

This private legal remedy will help 
deter anyone from misusing confidential 
tax information. 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF FEDERAL TAX RETURNS 


Fifth, my proposal would limit the 
access of Federal and State agencies to 
confidential tax information. 

As I noted earlier, a surprising large 
number of agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have wide access to confiden- 
tial tax returns. The practice is open to 
abuse and invasions of personal privacy. 
My legislation explicitly makes tax re- 
turns confidential. There would be no 
governmental access to these returns ex- 
cept under carefully limited circum- 
stances. 

One of the best flustrations of the 
inadequacies of existing law in protect- 
ing the confidentiality of tax returns 
involves the tax returns of our Nation’s 
farmers. 

On January 17, 1973, President Nixon 
issued Executive order 11679 authoriz- 
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ing the Department of Agriculture to in- 
spect income tax returns filed by persons 
having farming operations. The stated 
purpose for the order was to allow the 
Department of Agriculture to obtain data 
from farm operations for statistical pur- 
poses only. The order did not indicate 
specific data to be gathered. On Janu- 
ary 23, new Internal Revenue Service 
regulations went into effect to imple- 
ment the Executive order. 

Neither the Executive order nor the 
IRS regulations limited the type or 
amount of information that could be re- 
leased to the Department of Agriculture. 
The January 23 IRS regulation states: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of the 
Treasury with the approval of the Secretary, 
may furnish the Department of Agriculture 
(for the purpose of obtaining data as to the 
farm operations of such persons) with the 
mames, addresses, taxpayer identification 
numbers, or any other data on such returns 
or may make the returns available for in- 
Spection and the taking of such data as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may designate. 


The President issued a revised Execu- 
tive Order 11709, on March 27, 1973. This 
permitted the Department of Agriculture 
to inspect farmers’ tax returns in accord- 
ance with amended IRS regulations, 
which limited the scope of the data 
which could be obtained. The new regu- 
lations provided that only “names, ad- 
dresses, taxpayer identification numbers, 
type of farm activity, and one or more 
measures of size of farm operations such 
as gross income from farming or gross 
sales of farm products,” would be fur- 
nished the Agriculture Department. 

In this original Executive Order 11679, 
any employee of the USDA might gain 
the authority to examine any tax re- 
turns of citizens showing farm income 
or expenses as long as they could claim 
it was for statistical purposes. But, even 
when the President substituted a new, 
modified Executive order, farmers’ tax 
returns were still potentially an open 
book. USDA employees could still exam- 
ine any farmer's tax returns and obtain 
any piece of information that might be 
construed te be a measure of the size of 
the farming operation of the taxpayer. 
Close examination of a farmer's tax re- 
turns will clearly show that almost any 
piece of information on the return could 
be so construed. 

It is very significant to note that these 
Executive orders were formulated as a 
model or prototype for future Executive 
orders opening tax returns for similar 
statistical uses by other Federal agencies. 
In response to a congressional inquiry 
last year, the Justice Department said: 

The original order was prepared by the 
Department of the Treasury in language de- 
signed to serve as a prototype for future tax 
return inspection orders. 


Although President Nixon revoked 
these Executive orders last March, there 
are several reasons why Congress must 
now provide greater statutory protection 
te the confidentiality of tax returns. 

First, since the American Revolution, 
we have cherished our right of privacy 
and Congress must continually make 
every effort to protect this very funda- 
mental human value. 
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Second, the events of Watergate il- 
lustrate that easy access to confidential 
tax returns by Federal employees cre- 
ates a potential for abuse. We must not 
give Federal officials easy access to tax 
returns so that unprincipled employees 
of an executive department can engage 
in a “fishing expedition” to investigate 
taxpayers. For example, if we were to 
allow Agriculture Department officials to 
inspect at random the tax returns of all 
farmers, soon the Commerce Department 
would be scrutinizing the returns of busi- 
nessmen, HEW would be auditing doc- 
tors’ returns and HUD would be review- 
ing the tax returns of large numbers of 
homeowners. This potential for abuse 
must be prevented by clear statutory 
restrictions. 

Third, every effort must be made to 
safeguard the integrity of the Internal 
Revenue Service and to prevent its “po- 
liticization.” We can help protect IRS 
from political pressure by protecting the 
confidentiality of tax returns. 

My proposal.explicitly states that all 
tax returns are confidential except in 
carefully limited circumstances. Under 
my proposal tax returns would be 
available only to the following individ- 
uals: 

First, the taxpayer or his attorney. 

Second, officers and employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Treasury 
Department, and the Justice Department 
for the exclusive purpose of tax admin- 
istration and tax enforcement. 

Third, employees of the Department 
of Justice, U.S. attorneys, and employ- 
ees of other Federal agencies who are 
engaged in Federal criminal investiga- 
tions and prosecutions but only if a Fed- 
eral district judge issues a court order 
which authorizes the IRS to release a 
particular return. A Federal judge could 
issue such a court order only if there is 
probable cause to believe that informa- 
tion contained in a particular taxpay- 
er's return is reasonably necessary to 
enforce a Federal statute with criminal 
penalties and no alternative source for 
this information is reasonably available. 

This procedure would enable the Jus- 
tice Department, for example, to obtain 
tax returns that may be needed to prose- 
cute a narcotics case while establishing 
a judicial mechanism to prevent misuse 
of confidential tax information. Many 
of the most serious crimes—for exam- 
ple, narcotics violations, gambling, loan- 
sharking, embezzlement, and political 
corruption—involve violations of our tax 
laws—failure to report income—as well 
as violations of criminal laws. Due to the 
interrelationship of nontax offenses with 
tax offenses, it takes the coordinated and 
cooperative efforts of the IRS and other 
Federal law enforcement agencies to 
achieve effective law enforcement. 

For example, according to the Justice 
Department, the successful prosecutions 
against former Circuit Judge Kerner, 
Alderman Keane, Congressman Podell, 
many political contribution cases, recent 
cases involving frauds upon the Small 
Business Administration and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and the corruption and fraud 
cases in Ilinois, Maryland, and New 
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Jersey could not have been made without 
tax returns and tax information. 

Fourth, the President of the United 
States, upon his personal written request 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
explaining the specific need for such re- 
turn and designating the member of the 
White House staff who is authorized to 
see the return. 

Fifth, State tax officials, but exclu- 
sively for the purposes of State tax ad- 
ministration and State tax enforcement 
and only upon the written request of the 
chief tax official of that State. 

Sixth, the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. Access to tax 
returns by other congressional commit- 
tees would require a resolution of the ap- 
propriate House of Congress. In addition, 
tax information would only be furnished 
in closed éxecutive session. Access to tax 
returns by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation is essential to en- 
able the tax writing committees of Con- 
gress to effectively evaluate the impact of 
existing Federal tax provisions and to 
effectively evaluate various proposals to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code. 

Seventh, income, estate, gift, unem- 
ployment, and certain excise tax returns 
would be open to the filing taxpayer, the 
beneficiary of a trust, a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy and a member of a partnership. 
Income tax returns of a deceased tax- 
payer would be open to the representa- 
tives of his estate and, along with estate 
and gift tax returns, to certain other 
persons upon a satisfactory showing of 
a material interest. 

In addition, under my proposal, statis- 
tical information can be compiled from 
tax returns by the IRS for the use of 
any Federal or State agency so long as 
the information furnished does not dis- 
close the identity of any taxpayer or any 
return. 

Furthermore, under my proposal, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue would 
be required to submit to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
a semi-annual report listing—with the 
reasons why—all returns furnished to 
the President, State tax officials, U.S. at- 
torneys, Department of Justice, and 
other Federal agencies. This congres- 
sional oversight would serve as a strong 
deterrent to prevent misuse of confiden- 
tial tax information. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OVERSIGHT OF THE 
IRS 

Under the sixth section of my bill, the 
General Accounting Office, which is an 
arm of the U.S. Congress, would be au- 
thorized to audit the use of confidential 
tax information by Federal or State 
agencies. 

This GAO oversight will help deter 
misuse of confidential tax information. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I believe that the tragic 
events of Watergate demonstrate that 
we must take prompt steps to help in- 
sulate the Internal Revenue Service from 
political pressures and that we must take 
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prompt steps to help preserve the con- 
fidentiality of tax returns. The Internal 
Revenue Service Reform and Taxpayer 
Privacy Act which I am reintroducing 
today will help achieve those goals. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 443. A bill to provide for the con- 
tinuing availability of capital for eco- 
nomic growth and the creation of new 
jobs and to provide for greater competi- 
tiveness in our economy by amending the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose 
limitations on institutional holdings of 
securities and to encourage individuals to 
invest in securities. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

STOCKHOLDERS INVESTMENT ACT 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day reintroducing my proposed Stock- 
holders Investment Act which was S. 
2842 during the last Congress. Current 
economic problems clearly demonstrate 
the need for congressional approval of 
this legislation to help strengthen our 
Nation’s stock markets which are so im- 
portant to sustained economic growth. 

Today inflation and recession are 
clearly our leading domestic problems. 
Spiraling prices are making it harder 
and harder for the average American 
family to make ends meet. The high rate 
of unemployment translates into eco- 
nomic tragedy for the families of those 
American workers who are jobless. 

All Americans understand the impact 
of infiation—it costs more and more to 
fill a supermarket basket. All Americans 
understand the impact of unemploy- 
ment—there is simply no monthly pay- 
check to meet everyday living expenses. 

Yet few Americans realize that healthy 
stock markets are crucial to our fight 
against both inflation and recession. 

Today’s inflation is the result of sev- 
eral factors, but one way to help reduce 
it is to insure that our economy main- 
tains the levels of production needed for 
sustained economic growth, Although 
during periods of recession, excess pro- 
ductive capacity may appear in some 
sectors of the economy, we must not lose 
sight of the importance of continually 
maintaining adequate levels of produc- 
tive capacity for noninfiationary growth. 
Economic policymakers in Washington 
must not forget that previous produc- 
tion shortages and bottlenecks signifi- 
cantly contributed to inflation. Increased 
production results in greater competition 
and helps moderate prices. However, to 
increase production, American industry 
needs vast sums of money and one of the 
traditional sources for financing this ex- 
pansion is the stock market. 

Industrial expansion and increased 
production are also needed to create new 
jobs and to reduce the danger of a pro- 
longed recession. 

Unfortunately, at this stage our stock 
markets are not providing sufficient 
money to meet the needs of American 
business. As national economic policy is 
formulated to curb inflation, to reduce 
unemployment, and to promote growth, 
we must be sure that fiscal monetary, 
and tax policies are also directed toward 
revitalizing our stock market. 

Most Americans view our stock mar- 
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kets simply as a vehicle for investing 
money in the hope of making a profit. 
However, this overlooks the fact that our 
stock markets serve a much more impor- 
tant and basic function for our entire 
economy. They provide a vital source of 
equity capital to help industry raise 
money for expansion and modernization 
toward several ends: To deliver useful 
products to the consumer at reasonable 
costs; to create new jobs for our growing 
work force; to compete effectively in a 
growing world market so that we can 
maintain a favorable balance of trade; 
to pay the costs of meeting environmen- 
tal standards; and to achieve reasonable 
energy and mineral self-sufficiency. 

Our economy faces a huge demand for 
new capital in the years ahead and only 
with stock markets that function 
smoothly can we expect to meet that need 
and thus help curb inflation and reverse 
recession. Capital requirements in the 
environmental area alone are enormous. 
The Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency estimated in March 1972, that 
meeting pollution standards between 
1972 and 1980 would cost industry some 
$26 billion. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
estimated that our economy as a whole 
must generate $2.65 trillion for additions 
to plant, equipment, and inventory dur- 
ing the next 10 years. However, current 
economic conditions and recent trends 
in our stock markets raise the prospect 
that American industry may not be able 
to raise anything approximating that fig- 
ure. In fact, there are indications that 
the equity capital problem in America 
can be as serious as the energy crisis. 

Let us look briefly at three trends in 
our economy and stock markets: High 
interest rates, institutional dominance 
of the stock market, and increasing cor- 
porate debt. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


First, high interest rates have resulted 
in a situation where a variety of invest- 
ments, such as certificates of deposit and 
Treasury notes, offer attractive alterna- 
tives to investment in the stock market. 
As a result, the number of individual in- 
vestors in the stock market, who are so 
essential to a healthy economy, has been 
declining. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of individual shareholders in the 
United States has dropped by as many as 
800,000 since 1972. 

High interest rates can be reduced 
through a combination of less restrictive 
monetary policy and greater fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Our growing Federal def- 
icit has forced the Federal Government 
to enter the private money markets to 
borrow needed funds. This competition 
for funds from the Federal Government 
drives up interest rates. I was one of the 
original supporters of the Budget Re- 
form Act, which was signed into law in 
1974. The new legislation will enable 
Congress to gain tighter control over 
Federal expenditures so that the Federal 
deficit will be reduced. This will help 
moderate interest rates. 

INSTITUTIONAL DOMINANCE OF THE STOCK 

MARKET 

Second, there has been a growing tend- 
ency for large managers of pension as- 
sets such as bank trust departments and 
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insurance companies to concentrate bil- 
lions of dollars of pension investments 
in a small number of select stocks. Ef- 
forts must be made to diversify these 
enormous institutional holdings and this 
is one of the major goals of my proposed 
“Stockholders Investment Act.” 
GROWING CORPORATE DEBT 


Third, over the past decade, corpora- 
tions have greatly increased their bor- 
rowings. Corporate debt has tripled in 
15 years and now stands at about $1 tril- 
lion. This extraordinary buildup—which 
results in increased debt equity ratios— 
has contributed to the declining condi- 
tion of our stock markets. Efforts must 
be made to make capital more easily 
available in the form of equity and this 
is the second major goal of my proposed 
“Stockholders Investment Act.” 

The declining role of small investors, 
the growing dominance of institutional 
investors, and the increased corporate 
reliance on debt rather than ecuity are 
very disturbing. Our economy cannot 
survive without the participation of a 
large number of individual investors. 
Small companies depend upon the 
smaller, noninstitutional investors for 
equity investment. Every large corpora- 
tion depends upon thousands of small 
enterprises, as suppliers of components, 
as generators of ideas and products and 
producers of income for their owners and 
shareholders who then buy the products 
of large corporations. All companies, 
small and large—as well as the institu- 
tions themselves—depend upon the in- 
dividual investor to supply liquidity, 
depth, and continuity to the market. 

The importance of maintaining broad- 
based stock markets—with a multitude 
of participants—cannot be overesti- 
mated and it is essential that our na- 
tional economic policy and tax be struc- 
tured to encourage this diversity. 

Without viable stock markets we will 
be unable to provide sufficient jobs for a 
growing work force and the American 
worker will be the loser. 

Without viable stock markets we will 
be unable to prevent shortages of scarce 
resources and manufactured goods and 
the American consumer will be the loser. 

In June of 1973, the Senate Finance 
Committee created the Financial Mar- 
kets Subcommittee to study the impor- 
tant relationship between the stock mar- 
ket and the economy and I was selected 
chairman. As a result of hearings at 
which a wide range of witnesses testi- 
fied—academic experts, corporate exec- 
utives, and leaders of the securities in- 
dustry—I introduced legislation aimed 
at encouraging greater individual in- 
vestment in the stock market as well as 
diversifying the billions of dollars of 
pension investments. This bill, which I 
am today reintroducing is known as the 
Stockholders Investment Act. 

This bill will help American industry 
raise the money needed for expansion so 
that we can increase production, pro- 
mote competition, and help moderate 
prices. It will help American business 
raise the capital needed to provide jobs 
for our growing work force. 

CAPITAL GAINS PROVISIONS 

The Stockholders Investment Act 
would make several major changes in our 
tax laws to help stimulate our financial 
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markets. Under present law, the max- 
imum capital gains rate is 35 percent 
without regard to the special minimum 
tax preference provisions of any other 
provisions. Under the legislation I have 
proposed, this maximum rate would de- 
crease annually during the holding pe- 
riod of an asset until the maximum rate 
is approximately 14 percent for assets 
held 15 years. The present 6-month 
holding period for capital gains treat- 
ment would be extended to 12 months 
and this would be phased in by 1 month 
per year. 

This legislation would also liberalize 
the tax treatment of capital losses. To- 
day, if an individual’s capital losses ex- 
ceeded his capital gains, he can deduct 
up to $1,000 against his ordinary income 
each year. This has not changed since 
1942, yet per capita disposable income 
has risen more than 400 percent since 
then. Taking into account this increase in 
income, my proposal would allow $4,000 
in capital losses to be deductible against 
ordinary income. This provision would, 
in effect, allow the same tax treatment 
the investor received in 1942. 

These provisions are intended to en- 
courage greater individual investment in 
the market so that a larger source of 
equity capital is available to meet indus- 
try’s growing capital needs. In addition, 
this legislation includes tax provisions to 
insure that institutional investors diver- 
sify their pension investments to include 
a larger number of corporations. It would 
require that managers of pension assets 
invest no more than 5 percent of their 
aggregate discretionary pension assets in 
the stock of any one company. Further- 
more, no pension manager could hold 
more than 10 percent of the outstanding 
stock of a company with respect to its 
aggregate discretionary pension assets. 

These capital gains proposals are im- 
portant for several major reasons: 

First. They will encourage greater sav- 
ings and investment. 

Second. They will encourage the risk- 
taking spirit in America which is needed 
to provide capital for the creation of the 
“new IBM” and the “new Xeroxes.” 

Third. They will reduce the “lock-in” 
of capital in our economy and provide 
essential liquidity in our markets. 

GROWING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


In recent years, our economy has ex- 
perienced serious shortages and lack of 
capacity in a wide range of areas from 
fertilizer and tubular steel to food and 
fuel. One of the causes of many of these 
shortages has been a lack of capital 
needed for expansion and modernization. 

The rate of savings and investment in 
the United States is lower than the rate 
of savings and investment in other in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Let us look at some figures. 

Gross private investment in plant and 
equipment as a percent of GNP is only 
10 percent in the United States compared 
to 17 percent in West Germany, and 19 
percent in Japan. 

According to Commerce Department 
statistics, we save as a proportion of 
after-tax income at a rate lower than 
Britain’s, at two-thirds of the rate in 
France, at just over half the rate in Ger- 
many, and only 40 percent of the rate in 
Japan, 
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My capital gains proposals will help 
increase the rate of savings and invest- 
ment in our economy. 

THE RISK-TAKING SPIRIT 


Economic growth in our Nation de- 
pends upon the availability of a sufficient 
supply of equity capital for the risk 
takers and entrepreneurs who have the 
initiative to start new businesses and to 
develop imaginative new ideas. 

My proposals would encourage this 
risk-taking spirit in America. They would 
offer potential investors the incentives to 
take the risks inherent in equity invest- 
ing which is so important in expanding 
job opportunities and providing a larger 
tax base for our Government. Venture 
capital must be available so that today’s 
new and promising company can—10, 20, 
or 30 years from now—become the “new 
IBM.” 

Testimony at the hearings of our Fi- 
nancial Markets Subcommittee has 
demonstrated the extent to which trad- 
ing on our capital markets is dominated 
by large institutional investors who have 
replaced the individual investor. In 1963, 
35 percent of the trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange was attributable to 
institutions. Today, that figure is over 
70 percent—just double. 

If the stock market continues to be 
dominated by large institutional in- 
vestors, the American consumer and 
wage earner will eventually pay for it in 
terms of slower economic growth. Amer- 
ica’s economic growth depends heavily 
upon the rise of dynamic new companies, 
like Polaroid, Xerox, and IBM in the 
past two decades. Historically, firms of 
this type have been financed initially by 
individual investors. If the bulk of in- 
vestment funds continues to flow through 
institutions which play “follow the 
leader” and concentrate their holdings in 
a few favored stocks, the dynamic young 
companies—the IBM’s of the next gen- 
eration—will not be able to get adequate 
capital. 

LOCK-IN AND EFFICIENT ALLOCATION OF 
RESOURCES 

My capital gains proposals would also 
reduce the so-called lock-in of assets 
held for a long period of time and pro- 
vide for a more efficient allocation of 
capital resources. Under our present law, 
individuals are discouraged from selling 
securities that have been held for some 
time but if “locked-in” assets were sold, 
a great deal of additional tax revenue 
would be collected. 

A graduated capital gains rate would 
also help avoid tying an investor to in- 
vestments that may not be the most suit- 
able use of his resources. With millions 
of investors making tax decisions, rather 
than investment decisions, a substantial 
amount of available capital is being put 
to less than optimum use. We do not live 
in a static economy. The capital needs 
of different sectors of our economy 
change. One function of the stock mar- 
ket is to direct capital to where it is 
needed most and can earn the greatest 
return. Present tax provisions hinder this 
flow. 

A reduction in the “lock-in” would pro- 
vide greater liquidity in our capital mar- 
kets and liquidity is vital to insuring that 
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the price of stocks accurately reflects 
the value of the companies being bought 
and sold. Relative stock prices play an 
important role in the allocation of capi- 
tal in our economy. Valuations—re- 
flected in stock prices—govern the allo- 
cation of resources that produce the mil- 
lions of different products and services 
turned out by the American economy. 
Whether a company is able to issue new 
stock or obtain additional loans to fi- 
nance a new expansion frequently de- 
pends upon what its stock is selling for. 
It is essential to the health of the com- 
pany that its stock be accurately priced. 

In order to achieve the most efficient 
evaluation of stock prices and hence the 
most efficient allocation of our financial 
resources, the securities market must 
have a multiplicity of decisionmakers—a 
large number of individual shareholders 
as well as institutional buyers and sellers. 

Institutional dominance of the stock 
market clearly poses problems for estab- 
lished companies. When stock prices ac- 
curately reflect future earnings pros- 
pects, poorly managed companies expe- 
rience low earnings and, hence, a low 
stock price. Thus, conditions are ripe 
for them to be taken over by people who 
will manage them more efficiently, raise 
earnings, and thus earn for themselves 
a capital gain. However, when stock 
prices become divorced from earnings 
and depend instead upon whether a com- 
pany has attracted the favor of a few 
institutional investors, this process 
breaks down. Well-managed companies 
find themselves threatened with take- 
overs by poorly managed ones who hap- 
pen to be institutional favorites or even 
by foreign companies. Also, when cor- 
porate managers cannot raise their firms’ 
stock prices and assure themselves capi- 
tal gains in the shares they own, they 
lose a powerful incentive to manage ef- 
ficiently. Instead, they have the far less 
desirable incentive to spend their time 
convincing institutional managers how 
desirable their companies are for invest- 
ment. 

Reduction of the “lock-in” would also 
have the beneficial result of helping in- 
dividuals provide for their retirement 
years. Many middle-income Americans 
invest in “growth stocks” when their 
children are grown and they are in their 
late forties or fifties. By the time they 
reach retirement they would like to sell 
those stocks and invest in income-pro- 
ducing stocks. Under present law, they 
can do so only at a substantial tax pen- 
ality. My proposal would allow them to 
transfer their assets without incurring a 
painful loss in their savings. 

These capital gains proposals will en- 
courage greater individual investment in 
the market so that a larger source of 
equity capital is available to meet Ameri- 
can industry’s growing capital needs. 

This means more products to the con- 
sumer at reasonable costs. 

This means new jobs for America’s 
growing work force. 

PENSION INVESTMENT DIVERSIFICATION PROVI- 
SIONS 

The Stockholders Investment Act also 
includes major tax provisions to insure 
that large managers of pension assets 
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diversify their investments to include a 
larger number of corporations. 

A very disturbing trend in our economy 
is the extent to which tens of billions of 
dollars of pension investments are be- 
ing concentrated in a small number of 
select stocks. Extensive data presented to 
the Senate Financial Markets Subcom- 
mittee clearly demonstrates the tendency 
of large institutions to invest enormous 
amounts of money in a very few issues. 

To help curb this excessive concentra- 
tion, my legislation would impose reason- 
able limitations on the amount of shares 
in any company that a pension manager 
can hold. Under this legislation, a pen- 
sion plan could not receive favorable tax 
treatment unless the assets of the plan 
were placed with a pension manager who 
invested no more than 5 percent of his 
total discretionary pension assets in one 
equity security and, in addition, acquired 
no more than 10 percent of the equity 
security of any one company with re- 
spect to his aggregate discretionary pen- 
sion assets. However, this limitation 
would not apply retroactively. Managers 
of pension accounts would not be forced 
to dispose of current stock holdings to 
meet these limitations. 

A number of our Nation’s largest bank 
trust departments recognize the wisdom 
of these limits and, in fact, have already 
adopted these limits on a voluntary basis. 
The purpose of putting these limits into 
law is simply to insure that all pension 
managers follow the example that some 
of the best banks have established on 
their own. 

Decades ago, Congress enacted tax in- 
centives to encourage the growth of pen- 
sion plans. Under current tax laws, qual- 
ified pension plans receive three tax ben- 
efits. First, employers are given a tax de- 
duction for all contributions made to a 
qualified plan. Second, the investment 
earnings of assets in the plan are tax ex- 
empt. Third, employer contributions are 
not taxable to the employee at the time 
of contribution. Rather, the income tax 
is deferred until the money is actually 
distributed to the employee after his re- 
tirement—at which time he is usually in 
a much lower tax bracket. 

Tax qualified pension plans today re- 
ceive an estimated tax subsidy of $4 bil- 
lion annually. Inasmuch as the Federal 
Government encourages the creation of 
pension plans through out tax laws, these 
tax laws must include safeguards to pre- 
vent excessive concentration of pension 
investments. 

There is substantial precedent under 
both State and Federal law for limita- 
tions on the amount of stock in one com- 
pany that a pension manager can hold. 
Insurance companies are so limited in 
practically every State. Mutual funds 
are subject to holding limits established 
by Federal law. Yet no such limits apply 
to banks which are the largest institu- 
tional investors and also the biggest 
managers of pension assets. 

Insurance statutes in almost every 
State impose limitations on the invest- 
ments of insurance company assets. Al- 
though the rules and the percentages 
vary from State to State, many States 
restrict insurance companies from hold- 
ing more than 10 percent of the out- 
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standing stock of a company or from in- 
vesting more than 5 percent of the in- 
surance company’s separate or general 
accounts in one stock. These percent- 
ages are often applied to all of the ac- 
counts of an insurance company, in the 
aggregate. 

Under Federal law, diversified mutual 
funds are restricted from holding more 
than 10 percent of the outstanding 
shares of any company or from invest- 
ing more than 5 percent of the assets of 
the mutual fund in one security. How- 
ever, this limitation applies only to 75 
percent of the total assets in a mutual 
fund. 

There are five essential reasons for im- 
posing diversification limitations on 
pension managers. 

First, the extent to which institutions 
concentrate their pension investments 
in a few select stocks raises disturbing 
questions about the safety of the enor- 
mous amounts of pension money that 
these institutions manage. In testimony 
before our committee, one trust depart- 
ment argued that those of us who advo- 
cate limits on their holdings are ignor- 
ing their fiduciary responsibility for 
these funds. Quite the contrary. Prior to 
coming to the Senate, I was involved in 
the management of an insurance com- 
pany, a mutual fund, and a savings and 
loan association, as well as several 


banks—all of which involved fiduciary 
relationships. It is precisely because of 
the fiduciary responsibility that limita- 
tions are needed. 

Today, more than 20 million Ameri- 
cans participate in our private retire- 
ment system. The retirement incomes of 


these Americans depend directly upon 
the safety of the pension investments. 
Excessive concentration of investments 
in only a few stocks jeopardizes the 
safety of these assets since a major de- 
cline in value of only two or three of 
these select stocks would substantially 
reduce the value of the pension assets. 

Second, limitations on the invest- 
ments of pension managers will prevent 
a small number of large institutions 
from achieving too much control over 
our entire economy. 

We must never allow our financial in- 
stitutions to control American business 
to the extent that such institutions con- 
trol German business. One of Germany’s 
banks owns 25 percent of no less than 20 
nonfinancial companies. The largest 
German bank owns one-quarter of the 
country’s largest shipping company. 
Even these impressive shares of direct 
ownership do not reflect the true power 
of German financial institutions. Some 
observers estimate that as much as 60 
percent of German industry is now ef- 
fectively controlled by banks. 

The Senate Financial Markets Sub- 
committee has obtained data indicating 
the frequency with which American in- 
stitutions hold large portions of the out- 
standing shares of a single company. In 
1973, one bank trust department held 
more than 14 percent of the outstanding 
shares of Walt Disney, almost 12 per- 
cent of Schlumberger and over 10 per- 
cent of Polaroid. The aggregate discre- 
tionary accounts of another large bank 
included more than 18 percent of one 
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company, close to 18 percent of a second 
company, and over 10 percent of a third. 

When a single institution owns more 
than 10 percent of a company, it no 
longer is just an investor—it is an owner. 
Continued institutional acquisition of 
large portions of American corporations 
will lead to too few individuals possessing 
too much economic control over the en- 
tire economy. Limitations on institu- 
tional holdings will halt this trend. 

Third, limits on the stock that one pen- 
sion manager can hold in one company 
will limit the money this manager can 
pour into the market to bolster the price 
of any particular stocks. This will limit 
the ability to create self-fulfilling proph- 
ecies. The ability of pension managers 
to channel billions of dollars of new pen- 
sion money every year into a few select 
stocks can have a very distorting effect 
on our stock market and our economy. 

Fourth, holding limitations could help 
provide greater liquidity in the market. 
Thousands of individual investment 
decisions, occurring hour after hour, are 
necessary to allow our capital markets 
to price securities in a manner which re- 
flects their true value and to provide the 
liquidity that has made our capital mar- 
kets unique in the world. One of the fac- 
tors that detracts from liquidity of the 
markets is the holding by a few institu- 
tions of a substantial amount of the 
stock of a limited number of companies. 

Finally, these limitations on concen- 
tration will encourage greater institu- 
tional interest in the many well man- 
aged, small- and medium-size companies 
which have strong historical earnings 
records and good growth prospects, but 
now have seriously limited access to our 
Nation’s capital markets. Diversification 
of pension investments into these smaller 
companies will substantially increase 
competition in our economy at the same 
time as it provides greater safety for the 
funds. 

Another provision of the Stockholders 
Investment Act would facilitate the flow 
of institutional money to small- and 
medium-size companies. 

A great deal of the recent growth of 
institutional investments has been due 
to the inflow of private pension funds. 
The assets in private pension funds cur- 
rently exceed $150 billion. 

On September 2, 1974, President Ford 
signed the new pension law. This law in- 
cluded a “prudent man” rule which ex- 
poses the managers and trustees of pen- 
sion plans to liability for losses resulting 
from unreasonable investments. Cer- 
tainly, this is necessary to protect pen- 
sion assets against highly risky invest- 
ments, but it could also have an undesira- 
ble effect. It might lead to even greater 
concentration of investments in com- 
panies which have been thoroughly 
analyzed and stamped with the approval 
of giant bank trust departments. 
Trustees will be very reluctant to reach 
out beyond successful, solid, well-re- 
searched companies toward those which 
are newer, still attractive but less com- 
pletely tried. Yet we must not forget that 
at one time, IBM, Xerox, and Polaroid 
were new and untried companies. 

Legislation is desirable to provide pen- 
sion managers with leeway to invest 1 
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percent of the assets of any pension plan 
in companies with paid-in capital of less 
than $25 million. This would be an ex- 
emption from the prudent man rule for 
1 percent of the pension assets. However, 
the “leeway clause” would in absolutely 
no way relieve fiduciaries from any pro- 
hibitions against self-dealing or fraudu- 
lent transactions. The “leeway clause” 
would relieve a fiduciary from liability 
only with respect to the riskness of an 
investment. Nor would the “leeway 
clause” imply that investment in all 
companies of less than $25 million are 
high-risk investment. Many are not. This 
provision would simply allow a limited 
amount of pension assets to be invested 
in a small company which presents a 
higher than normal risk but offers the 
prospect of a higher than normal return. 

The exit of the individual investor 
from the market has denied new busi- 
nesses a traditional source of equity capi- 
tal. New businesses have had a particu- 
larly difficult time raising equity capital 
in recent years. 

Even if individual investments in the 
market increase, institutions should still 
be given the opportunity to make greater 
investments in unseasoned companies so 
as to insure an adequate source of equity 
capital for good new business ventures. 
A “leeway clause” which allows the in- 
vestment of a small portion of the assets 
of each pension plan in new issues of 
somewhat higher risk would help main- 
tain a viable equity market for these new 
issues. 

A leeway clause would be similar to 
the so-called basket clauses found in 
a great many State insurance laws. 

Many States permit life insurance com- 
panies to invest a small portion of their 
assets in companies which otherwise 
would not qualify as acceptable invest- 
ments. A leeway clause for pension funds 
would be an exemption from the “pru- 
dent man rule.” It would help assure a 
ready source of risk capital for the new 
Xerox and the new IBM. The vitality of 
capitalism in this country demands an 
easier flow of capital into good, growing 
concerns which may not yet be as big or 
as familiar to investors as the institu- 
tional favorites. 

An exemption from the “prudent man” 
rule of only 1 percent of the assets of a 
pension trust would certainly not jeop- 
ardize the safety of the pension assets, 
and investments in unseasoned com- 
panies can be very profitable. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Stock markets in the United States are 
an essential element in our competitive 
free enterprise. Our markets have been 
the most productive in the world. Their 
survival depends on the willingness of 
people to save out of their incomes and 
put these savings out at risk in the hope 
of a reasonable return. The markets nor- 
mally accumulate capital from millions 
of people and allocate it to the sectors 
of the economy that have productive use 
for it. In the process there has been cre- 
ated a source of strength for the coun- 
try that is immeasurable—thanks to mil- 
lions of individuals who share in the 
ownership of American business. 

The adoption of sound fiscal, mone- 
tary, and tax policies is essential to the 
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maintenance of healthy and viable capi- 
tal markets in our Nation. Less restrictive 
monetary policy, incentives for individ- 
ual investment in the stock market, and 
tax provisions to diversify pension in- 
vestments will help achieve that goal. 
This is essential to the American con- 
sumer in terms of the availability of a 
wide variety of goods at reasonable 
prices. This is essential to the American 
worker in terms of the creation of new 
jobs for our growing work force. 

Mr. President, at this point in the 
Recorp I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a fact sheet describing this legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the fact sheet 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facr Sueet—Senator LLOYD BENTSEN’S PRO- 

POSED “STOCKHOLDERS INVESTMENT ACT” 

1, LIMITATIONS ON THE STOCK HOLDINGS OF 
PENSION MANAGERS 

No pension fund could qualify for favor- 
able tax treatment unless the assets of the 
fund were placed in the hands of a manager 
who invests no more than 5% of its aggre- 
gate discretionary pension assets in any one 
equity security and, in addition, who ac- 
quires no more than 10% of any equity secu- 
rity of any one company with respect to the 
aggregate discretionary pension accounts. 
This limitation would not apply retroactively. 
Managers of pension accounts would not be 
forced to dispose of current stock holdings to 
meet these limitations, but they could not 
acquire additional shares of any security in 
which the pension manager had reached the 
limitation. 

If any manager of tax-exempt pension 
funds exceeds these limitations (for exam- 
ple, by purchasing an additional 1% of the 
total equity securities of a company in which 
it already holds 10%), a penalty tax equal to 
5% of the excess holdings would be imposed 
on the manager by the Internal Revenue 
Service. In the event that the manager fails 
to dispose of the excess holdings within 180 
days, IRS will impose an additional penalty 
of 100% of the excess on the manager. 

Excess holdings that result exclusively 
from fluctuations in market values will not 
be subject to a penalty tax. These limitations 
will not apply to investments in companies 
with a capital account of less than $25 mil- 
lion. These limitations apply only to pension 
plans and not profit-sharing plans. 

Limits on institutional holdings are nec- 
essary to protect the more than 30 million 
private pension plan participants from ex- 
cessive concentration of pension investments 
in only a few select stocks and to encourage 
greater institutional interest in well-man- 
aged small and medium-size companies. In 
addition, these limits would help prevent a 
small number of large institutional in- 
vestors from achieving too much control 
over our economy. 

2. VENTURE CAPITAL FROM PENSION FUNDS 


Pension managers would be given leeway 
to invest 1% of the assets of any pension 
plan in companies with capital accounts of 
less than $25 million. This would be an ex- 
emption from any prudent man rule for 1% 
of the pension assets. However, the “leeway 
clause” would not relieve fiduciaries from 
any prohibitions against self-dealing or 
fraudulent transactions. The “leeway clause” 
would relieve a fiduciary from liability with 
respect to the risk of an investment. 

This provision would facilitate the flow of 
pension Investments to new and expanding 
smaller companies that are in great need of 
equity capital and which present a higher 
than normal risk but offer the possibility of 
a higher than normal return. 
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3. GRADUATED CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Under present law, the maximum capital 
gains rate is 35% without regard to the spe- 
cial minimum tax provisions or any other 
provision. This legislation would decrease the 
maximum rate annually over the holding 
period of a capital asset until the maximum 
rate was reduced to about 14% for assets 
held fifteen years. Capital losses would be 
provided comparable sliding-scale treatment 
over the holding period of the asset. The 
present six month holding period for capital 
gains treatment would be extended to twelve 
months. This would be phased in by one 
month per year. 

This provision would help reduce the 
“lock-in” of long-term assets and provide 
greater liquidity in our capital markets. A 
graduated capital gains rate would also en- 
courage the risk-taking spirit in America 
which has been so important to economic 
growth and the creation of new jobs: 

4. LIBERALIZED CAPITAL LOSS TREATMENT 

Today, if an individual's capital losses ex- 
ceed his capital gains, he can deduct up to 
$1,000 against his ordinary income each year. 
This hasn't changed since 1942, yet per cap- 
ital disposable income has risen over 400% 
since then. This bill would allow the indi- 
vidual to deduct up to $4,000 of capital 
losses against ordinary income. It would 
also allow a three-year carryback of capital 
losses against capital gains. 

Liberalized loss treatment would encourage 
more risk investment which is so important 
in starting new businesses and creating new 
jobs. It would also encourage investors to 
take their losses, thus providing greater li- 
quidity in our capital markets, 


By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 444. A bill to establish an Office of 
Spanish-Speaking Affairs in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill which would es- 
tablish an Office of Spanish-Speaking 
Affairs in the Executive Office of the 
President. My good friend Congressman 
Epwakrp R. ROYBAL of California is intro- 
ducing a companion measure today in 
the House of Representatives. 

During the last days of the 93d Con- 
gress the Senate favorably considered a 
bill to extend the life of the Cabinet 
Committee on Opportunities for the 
Spanish-Speaking. Unfortunately the 
House, in the closing hours of the 93d 
Congress, did not act favorably on the 
measure and on December 31, 1974, the 
Cabinet Committee ceased to exist. 

Mr. President, I was the author of the 
legislation which, in 1969, originally es- 
tablished the Cabinet Committee as an 
advocate for the more than 10 million 
persons of Hispanic origin who live in the 
United States. These citizens had special 
needs which were not being met. They 
had problems which were unique to them. 
They needed an advocate, especially in 
Government. The particular problems of 
the Spanish-speaking and Spanish-sur- 
named peoples had been evident long be- 
fore the creation of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee. President Johnson in 1967, estab- 
lished an Ad Hoc Committee to increase 
opportunities for our second largest mi- 
nority, the Spanish-surnamed citizens. 
He believed, as I do, that an extra effort 
would have to be made to draw many of 
these people into Government, te make 
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sure that Federal programs were reach- 
ing them, and to assure equality of op- 
portunity to them in education and em- 
ployment. 

The committee was established by the 
Congress as a Cabinet Level Executive 
Committee in 1969, and Public Law 91- 
181 was signed by the President on De- 
cember 30, 1969. At that time there was 
great hope for improvement in the lives 
of our Spanish-surnamed minorities 
through the active and aggressive work of 
this new committee. 

Unfortunately, we have not seen a suc- 
cessful fulfillment of our hopes. Although 
the committee has been in existence for 5 
years, they have not ever really had the 
impact on the target population which 
was intended. Those of us who were in- 
volved in the original legislation and who 
understood the unique and difficult prob- 
lems which daily face Spanish-speaking 
and Spanish-surnamed citizens, have 
been deeply concerned about the Cabinet 
Committee and have been greatly disap- 
pointed in some of its actions over these 
years. 

We have been unhappy to hear com- 
plaints and see a growing disenchant- 
ment among many Spanish-surnamed 
people and the organizations which rep- 
resent them. 

We were shocked and disillusioned to 
discover the use which the White House 
made of the Cabinet Committee through 
its nefarious responsiveness program, 
and other partisan political pressures 
during the 1972 Presidential Campaign. 
I was especially discouraged, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, to hear 
the testimony of Mr. William Marumoto 
concerning these efforts to politicize what 
had been intended to be a bipartisan and 
generous effort to help a minority group 
in great need. 

In hearings before Congressman HOLI- 
FIELD, chairman of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, in July 
1973, the chairman of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee was questioned about his own 
participation in the reelection campaign 
of President Nixon, and admitted having 
campaigned for the President. Since the 
chairman is not under the Hatch Act, 
and stated that his trips on the campaign 
were paid for by the Finance Committee, 
or refunded to the Cabinet Committee, 
his actions during the campaign were 
probably not illegal. They are, however, 
certainly not those we would expect from 
the chairman of a committee of this kind, 
and I am sure that he is now aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. President, I believe that the con- 
cept behind establishment of the Cabinet 
Committee is still a solid one, and given 
proper direction an executive level office 
can function effectively to meet the needs 
of the target population. Due in large 
part to the failure of the original Cabinet 
Committee many needs of the Spanish- 
surnamed people remain unmet, and 
their problems have not been addressed. 

One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing the Spanish-surnamed population in 
the United States is that of securing 
equal opportunity in job employment. 
One of the goals of the Cabinet Commit- 
tee was to increase opportunity for the 
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Spanish-surnamed in Federal employ- 
ment. In 1970 President Nixon developed 
a 16-point program with the stated pur- 
pose of increasing those Federal job op- 
portunities. This program, which has 
been given a lot of publicity by the Cabi- 
net Committee, has been almost a total 
failure. Since 1970 the percentage of 
Spanish-surnamed persons in civil serv- 
ice and government has gone up only 
two-tenths of 1 percent: From 2.9 to 
3.1 percent. Even this slight improvement 
is illusory: Most of the jobs for the Span- 
ish-surnamed are not in the GS pay sys- 
tem of Civil Service, but in the wage 
systems—the lowest paid Federal em- 
ployment. As of November 1973—the 
latest figures available—the Spanish- 
surnamed make up only 2.4 percent of 
those Federal employees who have a GS 
rating. 

At the GS-1 level—the lowest level— 
Spanish-surnamed make up 6.3 percent. 
At the top levels, however—GS-17 to GS- 
18—the Spanish-surnamed have never 
gotten above six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Clearly, neither the 16-point program 
nor the Cabinet Committee on Oppor- 
tunities for Spanish Speaking People 
have made any appreciable change in 
the opportunities provided the target mi- 
nority for Federal employment. 

The Cabinet Committee did not meet 
as it was required to do by the original 
law. It has not been able to make re- 
ports on its activities to the Congress 
or the President, as required by law. It 
has repeatedly been under attack from 
members of the Spanish-surnamed com- 
munity. 

Perhaps the most serious complaint 
against the Cabinet Committee, of 
course, is that they have not really 
achieved any progress for the people 
whom they are peing paid to represent. 
The median income for the Spanish-sur- 
named minority is still only 70 to 80 per- 
cent of that for other Americans. The 
educational opportunities of the children 
of this minority group are still inade- 
quate and the resulting employment and 
poverty in adulthood is a continuing 
problem. There are serious problems for 
members of the Spanish-surnamed mi- 
nority and these problems have not been 
attacked by the Cabinet Committee ef- 
fectively. 

All of these facts, Mr. President, would 
seem to recommend that a new approach 
be taken to this long-standing problem. 
The bill that Congressman RoYBAL and I 
are presenting today, takes full cogni- 
zance of needs which must be met, and 
of the failings of the now extinct Cabi- 
net Committee and proposes a new ex- 
ecutive level Office of Spanish-Speaking 
Affairs within the Executive Office of the 
President. 

Mr. President, this new Office would 
provide consideration of the problems 
facing the Spanish-speaking at the high- 
est levels of our Government. It would 
provide for a Director appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
while retaining Cabinet level input on 
an advisory level where it would be most 
effective. 

Also under the proposed new law Fed- 
eral agencies are no longer given the op- 
tion to refuse to provide information 
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necessary to the proper functioning of 
this office. Under our bill the Office would 
also establish a Spanish-Speaking In- 
formation Clearinghouse which would 
gather data and disseminate information 
concerning the social and economic con- 
ditions encountered by the Spanish 
speaking. The bill also contains several 
provisions which take the mandate of the 
Office of Spanish-Speaking Affairs be- 
yond the awareness phase and into the 
action phase. 

Mr. President, one chief criticism of 
the Cabinet Committee was that it en- 
gaged in partisan political activity. Under 
section 10 of our bill the Office for Span- 
ish-Speaking Affairs is clearly prohibited 
from such artivity and the use of any of 
its funds for such activities. This lan- 
guage, I am confident, will result in an 
effective nonpartisan advocate for the 
Hispanic minority in this country. 

I think it is clear that a tremendous 
need still exists to involve the Spanish 
speaking in all phases of the Federal 
Government, its programs and policy de- 
velopment. I ask my colleagues in the 
Senate to join me in establishing this 
Office of Spanish-Speaking Affairs, so 
that we can provide hope of real progress 
for the second largest minority in the 
Nation. 

Mr. President I ask that the text of 
the bill be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 444 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to (1) assure that 
Federal Programs and resources are reach- 
ing all Mexican Americans, Puerto Rican 
Americans, Cuban Americans. And all other 
Spanish-Speaking and Spanish-surnamed 
Americans and providing the assistance they 
need, (2) assure that the laws, policies and 
practices of the Federal government are pro- 
viding equal opportunities for Spanish- 
speaking and Spanish-surnamed Americans 
in all areas, including employment, educa- 
tion, health, housing, and community devel- 
opment, economic development, and grant 
and contract procurement, and (3) seek out 
and develop new programs and resources that 
may be necessary to handle problems that 
are unique to such persons. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 2. There is established in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President the Office of 
Spanish-Speaking Affairs (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Office”). 

DIRECTOR, STAFF AND EXPERTS 

Sec. 3. (a) The Office shall have a Director 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advise and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall be paid at the rate of 
basic pay in effect for level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(b) The Director may appoint and fix the 
pay of such personnel as he deems desirable. 

(c) The Director may procure temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized by section 3109(b) of title 5 
of the United States Code, but at rates for 
individuals not to exceed the daily equiv- 
alent of the annual rate of basic pay in effect 
for grade GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

DUTIES 
Sec. 4. (a) The Director shall— 


(1) advise Federal departments and agen- 
cles regarding appropriate action to be taken 
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to help assure that Federal programs are 
providing the assistance needed by Spanish- 
speaking and Spanish-surnamed Americans; 

(2) advise Federal departments and 
agencies on the development and implemen- 
tation of comprehensive and coordinated pol- 
icles, plans, and programs focusing on the 
special problems and needs of Spanish- 
speaking and Spanish sur-named Americans, 
and on priorities thereunder; 

(3) advise and assist Spanish-speaking and 
Spanish-surnamed groups and individuals 
in receiving assistance available by law; 

(4) establish and maintain a Spanish- 
speaking Information Clearinghouse which 
shall collect, analyze, and disseminate in- 
formation concerning the social and eco- 
nomic conditions encountered by Spanish- 
speaking individuals; and 

(5) appraise the laws, policies, and per- 
formance of the Federal Government with 
respect to the achievement or denial of equal 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking individ- 
uals, and report such appraisal annually to 
Congress and the President in the report 
required under section 6 of this Act. 

(b) In carrying out his duties, the Direc- 
tor may foster such surveys, studies, re- 
search, and demonstration and technical as- 
sistance projects, establish such relationships 
with State and local governments and the 
private sector, and promote such participa- 
tion of State and local governments and the 
private sector as may be appropriate to iden- 
tify and assist In solving the special prob- 
lems of Spanish-speaking and Spanish-sur- 
named Americans. 

POWERS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Director may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he determines nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Director shall consult with and co- 
ordinate the activities of the Office with ap- 
propriate Federal mts and agencies 
and shall utilize the facilities and resources 
of such ts and agencies to the 
maximum extent possible in carrying out his 
duties. 

(c) The Director, in carrying out his duties, 
may enter into agreements with Federal de- 
partments and agencies as he deems appro- 
priate. 

(d) The Director shall operate such re- 
gional offices as may be necessary to efficient- 
ly carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ADVISORY TASK FORCES 


Sec, 6. (a) The Director may appoint one 
or more advisory task forces from among per- 
sons who are representative of and involved 
in the affairs of the Mexican American, Puer- 
to Rican American, Cuban American, and 
other elements of the Spanish-speaking and 
Spanish surnamed American community. Any 
such task force shall— 

(1) advise the Director with respect to his 
functions under the Act; 

(2) be approved by either the House or 
Senate Government Operations Committees; 

(3) be subject to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act (86 Stat. 770); 

(4) transmit to Congress and the Presi- 
dent a report of its activities on an annual 
basis or upon completion of work, whichever 
occurs first. 

(b) Each task force member who is ap- 
pointed from private life shall receive $100 
a day for each day during which he is en- 
gaged in the actual performance of his duties 
as a member of the task force. A member of 
the task force who is an officer or employee 
of the Federal Government shall serve with- 
out additional compensation. All members 
of the task force shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses Incurred by them In the performance 
of such duties. 

OBTAINING INFORMATION AND STAFF 


Sec. 7. (a) The Director may secure di- 
rectly from any Federal agency information 
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necessary to enable him to carry out this 
Act. Upon request of the Director, the head 
of each such agency shall furnish such in- 
formation to the Committee. 

(b) Upon request of the Director, the head 
of any Federal agency is authorized to detail, 
on a reimbursable basis, any of the personnel 
of such agency to the Office to assist him in 
carrying out his duties under this Act. 

(c) Upon request of the Director, the head 
of any Federal agency is authorized to fur- 
nish such services and facilities to the office 
as is appropriate to carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 8. The Director shall, within six 
months after the end of each fiscal year, 
submit a report to the President and the 
Congress of the activities of the Office for 
the preceding year, including in such report 
an appraisal of Federal performance as de- 
scribed in Section 3(a)(5) and any recom- 
mendations he deems appropriate to aceéom- 
plish the purposes of this Act. 


COORDINATING COUNCIL 


Sec. 9. (a) There is established a Coordi- 
nating Council on Spanish-Speaking Affairs 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Council”). 

The Council shall be composed of the heads 
of each of the following agencies, or their 
representatives— 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture; 

(2) the Secretary of Commerce; 

(3) the Secretary of Labor; 

(4) the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

(5) the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

(6) the Secretary of the Treasury; 

(7) the Secretary of Defense; 

(8) the Secretary of Transportation; 

(9) the Attorney General; 

(10) the Director of the Community Serv- 
ices Administration; 

(11) the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; 

(12) the Commissioner of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission most con- 
cerned with the Spanish-speaking and Span- 
ish-surnamed Americans; 

(13) the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; 

(14) the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; and 

(15) the Director of the Office, who shall 
serve as Chairman of the Council. 


The Council shali have the responsibility for 
developing and implementing agreements, 
policies, and practices designed to maximize 
effort, and eliminate conflict and inconsist- 
among the various Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for carrying out and enforcing leg- 
islation, orders, and policies affecting Span- 
ish-speaking Americans. On or before July 
1 of each year, the Council shall transmit to 
the President and to the Congress a report of 
its activities, together with such recommen- 
dations for legislative or administrative 
changes as it concludes are desirable to fur- 
ther promote equal opportunities for Span- 
ish-speaking and Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans. 
(b) The Council shall meet at least quar- 
terly each year, and shall be presided over 
by the Director of the Office. 


BAN ON PARTISAN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 10. No part of any funds authorized 
to carry out this Act shall be used to finance 
any activities designed to influence the out- 
come of any election to Federal office or any 
voter registration activity, or to pay the sal- 
ary of the Chairman or any employee of the 
Committee after the date on which such per- 
sons engage in such activity, as determined 
by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, For the purpose of this section, the term 
“election” shall have the same meaning as 
prescribed for such term by section 301(a) 
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of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
(86 Stat. 3), and the term “Federal office” 
shall have the same meaning as prescribed 
for such term by section 301(c) of such Act. 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 11, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal years 1975 and 1976 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

EXPIRATION 

Sec, 12. This Act shall expire five years 

after it becomes effective. 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT (for him- 
self, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
Domenici1, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
JAVITS): 

S. 445. A bill to assure that an indi- 
vidual or family, whose income is in- 
creased by reason of a general increase 
in monthly social security benefits, will 
not, because of such general increase, 
suffer a loss of or reduction in the bene- 
fits the individual or family has been re- 
ceiving under certain Federal or federally 
assisted programs. Referred to the Com- 
mitte on Finance. 

Mr. HJGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to introduce a bill to 
correct an inequity in our social security 
system. The purpose of this bill is to dis- 
regard social security in determining 
allowable income for those receiving 
benefits from any other Federal or fed- 
erally assisted program such as supple- 
mental security income, SSI, aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children, AFDC, 
and veterans. Since the 11-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits last year, 
many people in these groups have found 
their total benefits have been reduced. 
This clearly was not the purpose of the 
social security increase. 

Last year, recognizing that veterans 
had been negatively affected by the social 
security increase, I joined in cosponsor- 
ing a bill introduced by the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya). This bill 
was designed to aid those veterans whose 
total pension was reduced because of the 
raise in social security. Since that time 
I have been contacted by many constitu- 
ents giving personal testimony that they 
too, although not in the veterans group, 
were facing the same problem. 

One lady from Allentown, Pa., who has 
a blind son receiving a disability pension 
writes: 

Recently, as you know, there was an in- 
crease in Social Security. My son received 
this increase, but his SSI check was reduced 
by the amount of this increase in Social 
Security. 


Consequently, while Senator Montoyra’s 
bill was a good one, my bill, I believe, is 
a better one because it recognizes a 
greater need. It does not focus solely on 
the veteran, but includes all groups which 
have been treated unfairly by the social 
security increase. 

My bill will provide that any indivi- 
dual or family whose income is increased 
because of subsequent increases in 


monthly social security benefits will not 
suffer a loss of or a reduction in the 
benefits due them under certain other 
Federal programs. Any individual who 
was receiving benefits for the month im- 
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mediately preceding the first month the 
social security increase became effective 
will be entitled to any subsequent in- 
crease in those benefits and his total in- 
come will not be reduced as a result of 
that increase. 

By my own rough estimates, this bill 
will aid more than 2.5 million people 
who are now receiving both social secur- 
ity benefits and benefits from other Fed- 
eral programs. 

Increases in social security this year, 
no matter what percentage is finally 
agreed to, will further increase the num- 
ber of people facing a total reduction in 
benefits, rather than an expected in- 
crease. Each of these people have faced 
a reduction in their anticipated benefits. 
I am deeply concerned that so many 
Americans are suffering great hardships 
when social security increases should 
have meant relief. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
recognize this need and to act quickly 
on this vital measure, to end the intoler- 
able burden upon millions of persons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 445 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That (a), 
in addition to any other requirement im- 
posed as a criterion for determining eligibil- 
ity to participate in or receive benefits pro- 
vided by, or for determining the amount, 
type, or quantum of benefits to be provided 
under, any plan or program— 

(1) which is designed to provide benefits 
to individuals or families who meet pre- 
scribed conditions, 

(2) which establishes need (based on lack 
of or smaliness of income or resources) as & 
criterion for determining eligibility of in- 
dividuals or families to participate therein or 
receive the benefits provided thereunder, or 
for determining the amount, type, or quan- 
tum of benefits to be provided to individuals 
or families thereunder, and 

(3) which is (A) a Federal ian or pro- 
gram, or (B) is a plan or program of a State 
(or political subdivision thereof) which is 
funded (wholly or in part) by Federal funds, 
there is hereby imposed the requirement 
that, in determining under such plan or 
program the income or resources of any in- 
dividual who (or any family the members of 
which include any individual who), for the 
month immediately preceding the first 
month with respect to which a general social 
security benefits increase becomes effective, 
was— 

(4) a recipient of benefits (or a member of 
a family which was a recipient of benefits) 
under such plan or program, and 

(5) received (or had previously estab- 
lished entitlement to) a monthly insurance 
benefit under section 202, 223, or 228 of the 
Social Security Act, 
there be disregarded any amount received 
by such individual— 

(6) which is attributable solely to such 
general social security benefits increase, and 

(7) for or with respect to any consecutive 
period of months (beginning with the first 
month with respect to which such general 
social security benefits increase became effec- 
tive) with respect to each of which such 
individual is— 

(A) a recipient of benefits (or a member 
of a family which is a recipient of benefits) 
under such plan or program, and 
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(B) entitled to such monthly insurance 

benefit, 
For purposes of paragraph (7) (A), an indi- 
vidual shall be deemed to be a recipient of 
benefits (or a member of a family which is 
& recipient of benefits) under such plan or 
program for any period after the date of 
enactment of this Act with respect to which 
the requirement imposed by this subsection 
is not complied with if he would have been 
eligible to receive such benefits (or was a 
member of a family which would have been 
eligible to receive such benefits) had such 
requirement been complied with during such 
period. 

(b) The requirement imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be applicable in the case of 
general social security benefit increases 
which become effective after March 1974, and 
shall be effective in determining eligibility 
to participate In or receive benefits under 
(and in determining the amount, type, or 
quantum of benefits under) a plan or pro- 
gram referred to in such subsection for pe- 
riods after March 1974. 

(c) The requirement imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) with respect to any plan or program 
shall be deemed not to have been violated, 
in the case of any individual who imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of a gen- 
eral increase in the level of benefits provided 
under the plan or program (as determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare) was 
entitled to have any amount of social secu- 
rity income disregarded because of such re- 
quirement, solely because the total amount 
of social security income which was so re- 
quired to be disregarded (in the case of such 
individual) immediately prior to such gen- 
eral increase is, on or after the effective date 
of such general increase, reduced (but not 
below zero) by an amount equal to the 
amount of such general increase. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no Federal funds shall be paid to any 
State (or political subdivision thereof) with 
respect to any expenditures made under any 
plan or program (referred to in subsection 
(a)) for any period which commences on or 
after the first day of the first calendar month 
which begins more than 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, unless, for 
such period, such plan or program is oper- 
ated so as to comply with the requirement 
imposed by subsection (a). 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be appropriate to assure the uniform imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this Act; and such Secretary shall 
furnish appropriate information and data 
to and shall otherwise cooperate with and 
assist other Federal agencies with a view 
to assuring compliance with the provisions 
of such section, 

Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to be a sponsor of this bill, 
along with the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Senator HucH 
Scott), because I am convinced that 
there are few, if any, more persistent and 
pestilent problems affecting Americans 
on social security than the one which 
this legislation is designed to correct. 

The problem is simple. When a social 
security recipient receives a raise in 
benefits, he is oftentimes put into a 
higher income bracket. If that person is 
receiving any other type of Federal pen- 
sion, this raise causes him to suffer a re- 
duction in that pension. Many times, the 
result of this is that a person loses more 
than he gains—something which was 
never the intention of the social security 
increase. 
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I am sure that almost any Member of 
Congress can attest to the widespread ef- 
fect this problem has had on their con- 
stituents. Senator Scott has stated that 
more than 2.5 million people have been 
adversely affected by this problem and 
I am sure that this figure is very accu- 
rate. Judging from my mail, a large 
number of these unfortunate people live 
in my State of South Dakota. Almost 
daily I receive calls, letters, and tele- 
grams from people who, due to this situ- 
ation, have faced the agonizing problem 
of losing part of their limited income. 
Yesterday, for example, a man from 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., called to tell me that 
because of his 11-percent raise in social 
security benefits, he suffered a 17.5-per- 
cent reduction in his veteran’s pension. 
His VA pension was sliced from $68.75 
a month to $57.20. 

With the new round of social security 
increases now taking effect, there will 
likely be thousands more who will feel 
the cold bite of net reductions in their 
fixed, limited incomes. Needless to say, 
with double-digit inflation, pushing the 
cost-of-living up over 12 percent last 
year, it will be difficult if not impossi- 
ble for these people to make ends meet. 
One might ask just where a couple in 
their seventies, living merely on subsist- 
ence levels, will cut their expenses to 
meet their loss of income. Will it be one 
meal a week, or maybe one less prescrip- 
tion drug? No one can really say, but the 
effect will be the same. The net loss 
which they have suffered by this prob- 
lem will result in sacrifice—even grave 
sacrifice in some cases. 

Mr. President, passage of this legis- 
lation is vital to the millions of people 
in every State who desperately need the 
limited income they are receiving from 
social security benefits and the other 
federally funded pensions. It is one thing 
to say let us give them more money; 
but, it is quite another thing to say let 
us let them keep what they have got. 
This bill simply provides for that. 

There is always a question regarding 
the cost of a certain bill as it is debated 
and considered in the Congress. Natural- 
ly, the question is bound to arise here. 
How much would this provision cost? 
The answer is simple. The answer is, 
nothing. There is actually no additional 
Federal expense over and above the 
amount approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The people affected by the leg- 
islation will simply be obtaining the 
benefits which were intended to be 
given them by the Government in the 
first place. If an 11-percent increase in 
social security benefits is approved, that 
is exactly what the Government will be 
paying. Right now, the Government is 
accruing a savings from what the bene- 
fits should cost because of the quirk in 
the law permit that these net reductions 
in a recipient’s annual income. 

There can be little doubt that the peo- 
ple who are needlessly affected by this 
problem deserve our attention. I am con- 
vinced that the best way to serve atten- 
tion on this problem is to consider fa- 
vorably the bill which we have intro- 
duced today. Without such consideration, 
there is little the Congress can do to 
insure that the dignity of the millions 
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of older Americans who are forced to 
rely on these benefits is maintained. 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 446. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an 
individual’s entitlement to benefits shall 
continue through the month of his death 
(except where the continuation of such 
entitlement and the consequent delay in 
the payment of survivor benefits would 
reduce the total amount payable to the 
family). Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to introduce a bill 
which will allow the spouse of a deceased 
social security recipient to retain the 
social security benefit check for the 
month in which the recipient died. 

Present law requires that this last 
check be returned to the Social Security 
Administration regardless of when the 
death took place, be it the Ist of the 
month or the 30th. 

The Social Security Administration 
informs me that the reason a monthly 
social security benefit check becomes in- 
valid if the recipient dies during that 
month is to offset the full month’s bene- 
fits the recipient receives when his 
benefits begin. Nevertheless, this prac- 
tice seems unnecessarily unfair and cal- 
lous, placing an additional burden on a 
family which has just suffered a great 
loss. 

The administration of social security 
benefits, as we have all become increas- 
ingly aware, needs a great deal of stream- 
lining and equalizing. This is only one of 
several bills I will be introducing which 
will amend present social security law 
to make it more responsive to the needs 
of those it seeks to assist. I believe the 
bill I offer today deserves the attention 
and the expeditious treatment of my 
colleagues in the Senate. I hope each 
member will lend his support to this 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the Recor at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

S. 446 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“Entitlement to Benefits for Month of Death 

“(x) (1) (A) For purposes of this title (sub- 
ject to subparagraph (B) of this pare- 
graph )— 

“(i) in determining the month with which 
any person's entitlement to monthly insur- 
ance benefits ends under subsection (a), (b), 
or (c), under the first sentence of subsection 
(a) (2), or under section 223(a), where the 
event terminating such entitlement ts the 
insured individual's death, and 

“(ii) in determining the month with 
which any person's entitlement to monthly 
insurance benefits begins under subsection 
(e), (f), (g), or (h) or the second sentence 
of subsection (d) (2), 
the insured individual shall be deemed to 
have died in the month following the actual 
month of his death. 

“(B) The provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply in the case of any insured 
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individual if their application with respect 
to the month of such individual’s death 
would reduce the total of the benefits pay- 
able under this title for such month, as de- 
termined by the Secretary on the basis of 
applications filed within such period as the 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe, to 
all persons (including such individual) who 
are (or would under such subparagraph be) 
entitled to benefits on the basis of such 
individual’s wages and self-employment in- 
come. 

“(2) For purposes of this title, in deter- 
mining the month with which any person’s 
entitlement to monthly insurance benefits 
ends under subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), 
(t), (g), or (h) of this section, where the 
event terminating such entitlement is such 
person's death, such person shall be deemed 
to have died in the month following the 
actual month of his death.” 

Sec. 2. Section 228(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “the 
month preceding”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only in the case of deaths occur- 
ring in or after the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


By Mr. TUNNEY: 

S. 449. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws by the Department of Justice. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, those 
who have recently proposed ambitious 
programs to cure our economic woes 
seem to have overlooked, or at least seri- 
ously underestimated, one of our most 
potent weapons—vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. 

It is estimated that monopoly power, 
price fixing, and other illegal business 
practices may cost American consumers 
as much as $80 billion per year, and de- 
prive them of numerous new jobs because 
competition is stifled and new companies 
are kept out of the market. Clearly, viola- 
tions of antitrust laws fuel skyrocketing 
inflation. 

We have tools to fight these illegal ac- 
tivities: the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws. More recently, we have the 
Antitrust Penalties and Procedures Act, 
which I sponsored, which sets stiff new 
penalties for antitrust violators and 
opens the consent decree process to 
healthy public scrutiny. 

The problem, however, is that the trust 
fighters, the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, are hobbled by 
inadequate appropriations and a small 
staff. Against the legions of antitrust de- 
fense lawyers are pitted a mere 370 Gov- 
ernment lawyers. Against the millions 
available to companies to beg off of 
threatened antitrust lawsuits—IBM was 
able to settle one proposed lawsuit 
against it by paying over $15 million in 
attorneys fees alone to the other com- 
pany—is a $17 million annual Federal 
budget. 

And so today, I am introducing the 
Antitrust Enforcement Act of 1975, which 
will authorize a doubling of the present 
budget of the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division in fiscal year 1976, and a 
further 40-percent increase in fiscal year 
1977, bringing that budget to $50 million 
in law enforcement muscle. 

The cost is equivalent to the price of 
two modern jet fighters, yet it will put 
real teeth into laws that have been on 
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the books for 85 years, but which have 
been sadly underused. 

My sponsorship of this legislation is 
a continuation of 3 years of work in try- 
ing to increase the Antitrust Division's 
budget. In 1973, Senator Hart and I suc- 
ceeded in adding $1 million to the Sen- 
ate appropriations—only to lose this sum 
in conference. Last year, the administra- 
tion itself realized the need to add al- 
most $3 million in funds. 

A look at recent history shows these 
modest increases to be far too small. Eco- 
nomic concentration has increased sig- 
nificantly in the period since World War 
II. Since 1950, the top 200 corporations 
in the United States have increased their 
control over manufacturing industries 
from 46 to 66 percent. These 200 corpo- 
rations are more powerful than the 1,000 
largest corporations were at the end of 
World War II. 

In real terms, the Antitrust Division’s 
budget has slipped since 1950. Its pro- 
fessional staff has been increased a mere 
13 percent. Meanwhile, the gross na- 
tional product has nearly tripled in real 
terms. 

To take on what are referred to as 
“structural” cases—antitrust actions 
against monopoly or oligopoly concen- 
trations of power in an industry, like the 
computer industry—the Antitrust Divi- 
sion has had to siphon off enormous 
amounts of manpower and resources. AS 
many as 40 lawyers are required to han- 
dle such cases, which usually last at least 
10 years. As much as $20,000 a month in 
expense allowances may be necessary to 
transport and support a Washington- 
based legal team in New York City in 
order to fight a case against a major 
company there. The private sector is 
usually able to muster anywhere from 
5 to 50 times the resources as the Gov- 
ernment in the typical antitrust case. It 
is suggested that IBM, against whom the 
Government brought an action in 1969, 
may spend more in its legal defense than 
the entire budget of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion for a year. 

Because the structural cases involve so 
much of the resources, too little attention 
is given to price-fixing and other viola- 
tions within the vast area of service in- 
dustries and professional services, such 
as real estate costs, doctors’ and lawyers’ 
fees, and engineering and architectural 
fees. The Antitrust Division has recently 
taken the view that the economics of 
professional service are covered by the 
antitrust laws, and has prosecuted some 
actions against architects, doctors and 
lawyers. Yet services now account for 40 
percent of the gross national product, and 
more resources would permit more rigor- 
ous scrutiny in this area. 

The skewed resources of the Division 
also inhibit policing of localized price- 
fixing and other illegal practices. Ob- 
viously, these localized violations are as 
harmful to the consumers affected as any 
national conspiracy, and it is certainly 
wrong to give the impression to small 
businessmen that they can violate the 
antitrust laws with impunity. 

An additional handicap on the Division 
is the lack of inhouse economic analysts. 
In the past 2 years, the Division has tak- 
en steps to strengthen its fledgling eco- 
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nomic staff, but far more backup is 
needed for the teams working on the 
major cases like IBM and A.T. & T. 

There has been too much reliance on 
the “mailbox method” of starting investi- 
gations, in lieu of going out and finding 
violations. Certainly, the Division should 
be able to respond to requests, but, to be 
more effective, it must have its own polic- 
ing capability. 

Upwards of 80 percent of antitrust 
cases are not brought to trial, but are 
settled through consent decrees. In the 
bargaining which precedes a consent 
decree, the vast disparity between the re- 
sources of the private side and the Gov- 
ernment is often crucial in giving the de- 
fendant an edge in achieving its goals. 
Both sides know that the Government 
cannot afford to go to trial except in the 
most important cases. It was dissatisfac- 
tion with consent decrees which led me to 
introduce the Antitrust Procedures and 
Penalties Act last year. As consent de- 
crees will now be more public the Gov- 
ernment will be under pressure to get 
better settlements, even to go to trial in 
marginal cases. This will ultimately be 
very good for the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, but added manpower is es- 
sential to make last year’s reforms work. 

Because of its inadequate resources, 
the Division seldom intervenes in regu- 
latory proceedings where anticompetitive 
rules or regulations are being considered. 
Yet it has become clear in recent months 
that many of these rules serve to protect 
the regulated industries at the expense 
of the consumer. Thought is now being 
given to eliminating the antitrust ex- 
emptions for the regulatory agencies, to 
insure adequate scrutiny of the impact 
on competition of their decisions by the 
Antitrust Division. The Division is study- 
ing the situation, but it simply cannot 
handle additional jurisdiction without 
additional resources. 

To add $33 million to the antitrust 
budget over 2 years would save money. 
The investment is clearly worth it if it 
makes a dent in the $80 billion lost an- 
nually by consumers. For example, the 
price of the antibiotic, Tetracyclene, 
dropped 95 percent after the Division 
took action; and public utilities recov- 
ered almost $450 million for customers 
after the Division sued manufacturers 
of electrical generating equipment. 
Then, too, there are the drastically 
needed new jobs which would be created 
by thriving competitive industries. 

For all these reasons, I urge the Senate 
to enact promptly the Antitrust Enforce- 
ment Act of 1975. = intend also to pursue 
the goals outlined in the legislation when 
the Justice Department appropriation is 
acted upon by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of the Antitrust Enforcement Act of 
1975. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 449 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Antitrust Enforce- 
ment Act of 1975”. 
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Sec. 2, (a) Chapter 31 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“$527. Authorization of appropriations for 
antitrust enforcement 

“In addition to any other sums authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out the activities 
of the Department of Justice, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated to such Department 
for the civil and criminal enforcement of the 
antitrust laws of the United States, the sum 
of $35,000,000 for fiscal year 1976, and the 
sum of $50,000,000 for each fiscal year there- 
after.”. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 31 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
immediately below the item relating to sec- 
tion 526 the following new item: 

“527. Authorization of appropriations for 
antitrust enforcement.”. 


By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 451. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for 
coverage under part B of medicare for 
routine exfoliative cytology tests for the 
diagnosis of uterine cancer. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing a bill to include the “Pap” 
test for uterine cancer as a covered serv- 
ice under part B of medicare. 

Mr. President, cancer, the abnormal 
multiplication of cells, encompasses a 
broad range of clinically distinct dis- 
eases. If it were only one disease we could 
hope to consolidate our allied medical 
knowledge in pushing for cancer’s eradi- 
cation. Unfortunately, it is not that sim- 
ple. The multiplicity of cancers com- 
pounds the complexity of finding the key 
to cure. 


This year an estimated 365,000 Amer- 
icans will die of cancer; approximately 


1,000 a day; one every 1% minutes. 
These cold, cruel statistics fail to include 
the cost of human suffering of the vic- 
tims, their relatives, and their friends. 

Mr. President, the latest statistics of 
the National Cancer Institute reveal the 
grim fact that in 1975 there will be an 
estimated 46,000 new cases of uterine 
cancer alone, of which over 11,000 of 
these patients will die. The most preva- 
lent form of uterine cancer is cancer of 
the cervix. Of the 11,000 terminal uterine 
cases, more than 7,800 will have cancer 
of the cervix. 

One of the truly great tragedies of 
uterine cancer is that it would very 
rarely prove fatal if it were discovered 
early rather than after invasive develop- 
ment. When discovered at its earliest 
stage, carcinoma-in-situ, uterine cancer, 
is just about 100 percent curable. 

Unlike other virulent types of cancer, 
cervical cancer which is treated and ar- 
rested at its nascent stage is highly un- 
likely to recur in later years. The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society tells us that a woman 
who is discovered to have early cervical 
cancer is expected to live just about as 
long as women in her age group who 
have not had this type of cancer, pro- 
vided they have undergone appropriate 
medical treatment. Survival rates are 
predominately a reflection of the stage 
at which uterine cancer is found. If the 
cancer is not recognized until it is at a 
more advanced stage, the survival rates 
of women affected with it decrease each 
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year, even after undergoing appropriate 
biomedical tests and treatments, 

Given a disease that has such a good 
prognosis at its earliest stage and is so 
difficult to cure later, it seems that a full 
scale effort would be in effect to discover 
a simple diagnostic test to uncover cer- 
vical cancer as early as possible and to 
get every adult woman in this country 
to take this test as often as the medical 
profession thinks is necessary. If this 
were the case, we could insure that every 
single case of cervical cancer discovered 
will be at the earliest stage where it is 
more easily curable. 

Well, Mr. President, it is no real news 
to announce that we have discovered 
such a diagnostic test. 

The test I refer to is the well known 
Pap smear, invented by the late Dr. 
George N. Papanicolaou two decades ago. 
The test is simple, requires but a few 
moments of the patient’s time, is pain- 
less, and inexpensive. Fourteen years ago, 
Dr. C. J. Lund, writing in the January 
1961 issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association said: 

The epitaph for cervical cancer has been 
inscribed. The methods and techniques are 
available to destroy it. The date of death 
remains unwritten in the hands of the prac- 
ticing physicians and their patients. 


Yet, since that optimistic statement 
was written almost 14 year's ago, approxi- 
mately 182,000 women in this country 
have died of cervical cancer. Their dates 
of death were written before the date of 
death on cervical cancer because we have 
not made the decision to somehow get 
each and every woman in this country 
to take this test on a semiannual basis. 

Despite efforts by the American Cancer 
Society and public health groups there 
are still substantial numbers of women 
who have never taken a Pap test in their 
lives, to say nothing of taking one at the 
recommended interval of once a year for 
women under 35 and twice yearly for 
those over 35 or those who are presently 
ingesting birth control substances. 

Medical researchers have identified 
specific groups of women who are less 
likely than others to have this test done. 
These groups are older women, under- 
educated women, and low-income women. 
An ACS study showed that while 59 per- 
cent of women in a family income bracket 
above $7,000 had a Pap test, only 32 per- 
cent of those with income under $3,000 
had. 

Thus, the tremendous advances in con- 
trol of cervical cancer over the last two 
decades insofar as they depend on the 
Pap test, have been mainly among young 
and better educated women whom we are 
more likely to reach with public educa- 
tion programs and who are more likely 
to realize the tremendous benefits of tak- 
ing this regularly. Particularly among 
the elderly, it is difficult to get this mes- 
sage across. 

In one comprehensive study in the 
State of Connecticut, “Cancer of the 
Cervix in Connecticut,” by Dr. Barbara 
W. Christine and her colleagues, reported 
in Connecticut Medicine of December of 
1972, it was found that while approxi- 
mately 40 percent of women in the 20 to 
29 age group had received a Pap smear, 
only 9 percent of women over 60 had 
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done so. Yet, it is in this older group that 
the mortality rate due to cervical cancer 
is highest, 

This is at least partially because a 
cancer discovered in an older woman is 
more likely to be at a later stage for the 
very reason that the older woman is un- 
likely to have had the simple test which 
would have discovered the disease when 
it was curable. It means that we must do 
everything possible to encourage the 
more widespread use of the Pap test 
among women in the older age group. 

Mr. President, eventually I would hope 
that this test will be available free of 
charge on a walk-in basis to every woman 
in this country. In the meantime, we 
must find a way to make a start in this 
direction. I believe the legislation I am 
introducing does this and more. We have 
a vehicle to encourage women to take 
Pap tests, and that is the medicare pro- 
gram. The medicare program is, of course, 
restricted to the disabled and those in 
the older age groups. But since it is older 
women who are least likely to take the 
Pap test, the medicare program is a nat- 
ural place to begin. If the medicare pro- 
gram were to cover the Pap test as part 
of the coverage of diagnostic laboratory 
tests, there is no doubt in my mind that 
we could raise dramatically the propor- 
tion of women in the older age groups 
who would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to take this test. 

The only reason I can discover why this 
test is not now covered is the exclusion 
from the medicare program of routine 
physical checkups. But a test to discover 
uterine cancer should not be placed in 
the same class as a routine checkup. A 
woman has no way to observe her 
uterus, to check herself on whether there 
is possibly something wrong with it, until 
it is too late. The early stages of this 
disease are not painful and frequently 
present no physical symptoms which 
would cause a woman to have a com- 
plaint and go to her doctor for this com- 
plaint. If we wait for this complaint to 
develop—in which case the Pap smear 
would be covered by medicare because it 
would then be nonroutine—it may very 
well be too late for this woman to be in 
the group which can expect to be com- 
pletely cured of this disease. 

What we need is to do everything pos- 
sible to have this test done on a routine 
basis. The Congress has frequently 
recognized the importance of general 
preventive health care. The proposed 
legislation is another effort in this direc- 
tion. Preventive medicine makes par- 
ticularly good sense in an area such as 
uterine cancer where there is little pos- 
sibility of a disease being discovered in a 
curable stage when one waits for symp- 
toms to develop. 

The Connecticut study to which I re- 
ferred earlier documents very clearly the 
need for a preventive approach to 
uterine cancer through the routine appli- 
cation of diagnostic tests. In the oldest 
group of women studied in the Connect- 
icut report—age 50 and over—who would 
be most comparable to the women en- 
rolled in the medicare program, 60 per- 
cent of the cases of early cervical can- 
cer—cancer in situ or stage 0—were dis- 
covered on strictly routine office calls 
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or calis involving a nongynecological 
complaint. The remaining 40 percent of 
the cases of early cervical cancer were 
discovered after the woman made a 
gynecological complaint. In strong con- 
trast, 85 pereent of advanced stage 
cervical cancer was diagnosed after a 
specific complaint was made. 

Only 15 percent of the cases of ad- 
vanced cervical cancer were discovered 
through examinations which were 
strictly routine or initiated after a 
nongynecological complaint. Of the 
women over age 50 who ultimately proved 
to have cervical cancer and waited until 
they had a gynecological complaint to 
have the Pap test taken, 88 percent al- 
ready had advanced stages of the disease 
when cure is most difficult. Of the women 
in this age group who ultimately proved 
e cervical cancer but who took the 
a routine basis, only 46 per- 

dvanced stage of the dis- 

percent had the earliest 
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Mr. President, some Senators may feel 
that this amendment would provide sery- 
ices to people who are not in financial 


be prohibitive for the medicare program 
to undertake, some may feel that it is 
also not prohibitive for individuals to 
pay for it themselves. This is not an un- 
reasonable argument. Certainly it is a 
good bargain to be able to pay $12 twice 
a year for a test that could diagnose a 
cancer when it is just about 100 percent 
curable instead of skipping this test and 
taking the risk that one will not discover 
a cancer at that stage but that it might 


dent, is not only that many of our el- 
derly are also poor, but more importantly 
that many of our elderly women do not 
know about this test, or do not realize its 
importance. 

Thus, they do not avail themselves of 
the opportunity of getting this tremen- 
dous bargain. As I mentioned before, 
every study that I have seen of the use 
of the Pap test has shown that most 
tests are performed on young women and 
that elderly women are least likely to 
have this test done. All this in spite of 
the fact that deaths from invasive 
uterine cancer are highest among el- 
derly women. 

Thus, Mr. President, my concern is 
that we find a way to encourage the use 
of this test, hopefully among all women, 
but at the very least among our aged 
citizens who are least likely to know 
about it, and to whom we have made a 
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national commitment, through medicare, 
of assisting with their health problems. 

What I would hope is that every time a 
medicare recipient goes to a doctor's 
Office, a clinic, or a hospitai, regardless 
of the reason she ts there, the doctor who 
attends her, knowing that the Pap smear 
is covered by medicare, will inquire 
whether she has had this test in the last 
6 months, and if not, would encourage 
her to have one done. For every doctor 
that is successful in that regard, Mr. 
President, and causes us to spend a few 
dollars from the medicare program to 
pay for that test, we will be saving the 
Federal Government and the people of 
this country thousands of dollars in what 
they would eventually have to pay out for 
treatment of advanced cases of cervical 
cancer. This is true, Mr. President, be- 
cause programs for early diagnosis and 
prevention of uterine cancer are among 
the most cost-effective programs in the 
cancer area. 

Furthermore, knowing that the test is 
covered by medicare will encourage wom- 
en to go to their doctor to get it, even 
if they are feeling fine and would not 
otherwise go. This has a secondary bene- 
fit, too, Mr. President, because many 
doctors have noted that going for routine 
Pap tests is of tremendous importance 
in increasing discoveries of other diseases 
in their early stages because the patient 
then is likely to have a routine physical 
as long as she is there for the Pap test. 
And I do not believe there is any illness 
or diseases that cannot be helped to a 
somewhat greater extent when it is dis- 
covered at an early stage than when it 
goes undetected until it is far advanced. 
Thus, encouragement to routine admin- 
istration of the Pap test would have three 
important advantages: 

First, it would enable discovery of cer- 
vical and other uterine cancers at the 
earliest stages of the disease when they 
are much more easily curable, thus avoid- 
ing unnecessary deaths from this disease; 

Second, it is a cost-effective program 
which would save the people of this coun- 
try millions of dollars per year; 

Third, it will encourage routine phys- 
ical examinations during which other 
serious ilinesses may be discovered in 
their early stages when cure or treatment 
is more effective, thus reducing deaths, 
incapacities, and financial costs due to 
those diseases. 

Mr. President, in the interests of the 
health and welfare of every woman in 
this country, and therefore of all our 
citizens, I urge the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this legislation be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 451 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Section 1861(s) of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (8), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (9) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and". 
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(3) by Inserting immediately after para- 
graph (9) the following new paragraph: 

“(10) routine exfoliative cytology tests 
(papanicolaou tests) conducted for the diag- 
nosis of uterine cancer, but only (A) when 
provided to a patient who during the pre- 
ceding 6-month period has not been the 
subject of such a test on a routine basis and 
(B) if provided on a scheduled allowance 
basis (as determined under regulations of the 
Secretary).”, and 

(4) by redesigmating paragraphs (10) 
through (13) as paragraphs (11) through 
(14), respectively. 

(b) Section 1864(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraphs (10) and (11)” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “paragraphs 
(12) and (13)”. 

(c) Section 1862(a)(7) of such Act is 
amended by immediately after 
“(7)” the following: “except as provided in 
section 1861(s) (10),”. 

(d) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to services 
furnished on or after the first day of the 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 452. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a cred- 
it against tax-related to the purchase 
of certain new motor vehicles during 
1975 and 1976. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself and 
Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 453. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a cred- 
it against tax-related to the purchase 
of houses. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


INVESTMENT TAX CREDITS FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing two bills which will 
provide investment tax credits for indi- 
viduals. The tax credits, which could be 
claimed as either immediate rebates or 
as credits against Federal income tax 
liability, are to be given for the pur- 
chase of automobiles and houses. The 
United States has since 1962, with the 
exception of two short periods, allowed 
business firms to claim investment tax 
credits for their investment in plant and 
equipment. 

The purpose of the investment tax 
credit is to stimulate investment, and 
thereby stimulate the economy, and in- 
crease productivity and economic effi- 
ciency through plant modernization. I 
support the concept of the investment 
tax credit; this is why I introduced legis- 
lation in the 92d Congress to reinstate 
the investment tax credit after it had 
been suspended. And at the present time, 
I favor increasing the investment tax 
credit above its present rate of 7 percent. 
If we ever needed a stimulus to the econ- 
omy and increased productivity, we need 
it now. 

But, I also favor a new concept: In- 
vestment tax credits for individuals. 
These credits are intended to stimulate 
the economy by providing direct stimu- 
lus to the two most depressed industrial 
sectors—autos and housing. They are 
also designed to improve consumer 
confidence and help consumers, especi- 
ally the poor and middle income con- 
sumers, overcome the terrible effects of 
double-diget inflation. 

At this stage no one needs to prove 
that we are in the midst of the most 
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severe recession since World War I. 
Real gross national product for the 
United States decreased in each quarter 
in 1974. And the last quarter was the 
worst; economic output plunged down- 
ward at an annual rate of 9.1 percent, 
the most severe decline in nearly 16 
years. Unemployment is at a 15 year 
high level at 7.1 percent. Six and one- 
half million working men and women 
are unemployed. The number of jobs in 
our economy actually has fallen by 1.4 
million since September 1974. Real per- 
sonal income has been declining for over 
a year. As a result of these and other 
factors, consumer confidence is the low- 
est it has been for many years. Con- 
sumers, afraid of the future, uncertain 
of their economic security and, indeed, 
of the economic security of the country, 
are reducing their demand for goods and 
services. This wholly understandable and 
logical action by consumers further con- 
stricts the economy and jeopardizes fu- 
ture economic growth. 

And this process will not soon reverse 
itself if bold and constructive new action 
is not taken immediately. Some econo- 
mists are now predicting the beginning 
of economic recovery by the second half 
of 1975. Similar predictions were being 
made in January of 1974, but the re- 
covery never materialized. Instead reces- 
sion got worse. Even those economists 
now predicting recovery are saying it will 
be slow and incomplete. Unemployment 
will rise to 8 percent or above and stay 
intollerably high well into 1976 even if 
our economic recovery develops. But 
economic forces are at work which fore- 
shadows even more difficult economic 
times before improvement occurs. Inven- 
tories are high and are not yet reducing 
despite cuts in production. Capital spend- 
ing has declined. The decline in consumer 
spending is accelerating. And perhaps 
worst of all, the President, and his policy 
advisors, are preaching an economic neg- 
ativism, calling for an energy policy 
which will cause further economic stag- 
nation, dislocation, and inflation. 

Mr. President, I favor economic policies 
designed to stimulate the American 
economy and build confidence in our fu- 
ture. There is widespread agreement on 
the need for general tax cuts, and I favor 
such tax cuts. The tax cuts should be 
larger than those called for by the Presi- 
dent, and they should be directed more 
specifically to helping the poor and mid- 
die-income taxpayers who suffer the most 
from inflation and unemployment. But I 
do not believe that across-the-board, 
general fiscal policy is the total solution 
to our economic crisis. Surely economic 
knowledge has advanced to the point 
where we can tailor our economic policy 
to the economic problem. General tax 
cuts stimulate the economy, but they 
stimulate the economy indiscriminately. 
Once the economy begins growing again 
bottlenecks and shortages begin develop- 
ing in some sectors while excess capacity 
still exists in others. The bottlenecks 
begin dragging the economy down, and 
causing inflation, before full potential 
economic growth is realized. 

Under such circumstances, it makes 
better sense to direct the economic stim- 
ulus toward the industries which are 
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suffering the greatest collapse and have 
the largest slack capacity. This policy 
will produce the greatest economic re- 
covery and the fewest economic prob- 
lems once the recovery is underway. 

The two most depressed industries in 
the United States today are the automo- 
bile and the housing industries. The auto 
and housing industries are crucial to the 
US. economy. Both industries employ 
hundreds of thousands of workers. In 
addition, their so-called ripple effect 
pervades the entire economy creating 
jobs in supply industries, such as rub- 
ber, plastics, glass, steel, aluminum, lum- 
ber and building supplies, and also creat- 
ing jobs indirectly in retail trade, bank- 
ing, service industries, and so forth. 

Both the auto and housing industries 
are regarded to be “leading” economic 
sectors. If these industries turn down, 
the general economy will usually follow. 
And these industries are in the depths of 
a depression. Automobile sales declined 
drastically during 1974, and early 1975 
sales are the lowest in 13 years. Unem- 
ployment in the auto industry has 
reached 300,000 and could be as high as 
1 million by july. Right now, more auto- 
mobile plants are closed in the United 
States than are operating. The housing 
industry is equally depressed. Housing 
starts have been falling precipitously 
since early 1973. Total 1974 housing 
starts were 75 percent below the previous 
year’s figure. The level of homebuilding 
in December 1974 was the lowest in 8 
years. 

The depression in these two industries 
has dragged the rest of the economy into 
recession. But just as these leading in- 
dustries can lead the economy down- 
ward, they can also lead the economy 
into recovery. If sales of automobiles and 
housing pick up, the stimulus to the 
economy will be enormous, not only eco- 
nomically but psychologically. For this 
reason, the two bills I am introducing 
are designed specifically to stimulate the 
auto and housing industries by grant- 
ing investment tax credits to individuals 
for the purchase of a car or a house. 

The first bill would allow a tax credit 
or rebate of 10 percent of the purchase 
price of a new, domestically produced 
automobile in 1975—retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1—and 5 percent in 1976. The credit 
would be limited to a maximum of $500 
in 1975 and $250 in 1976. A rebate 
could be claimed immediately by provid- 
ing proof of purchase and sales price to 
the Internal Revenue Service, and the 
IRS would send a special tax rebate 
check, or the credit could be claimed at 
the time of filing the taxpayer’s next in- 
come tax return. 

The second bill, which I am introduc- 
ing with my colleague from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), would provide a tax credit 
or rebate of 5 percent of the purchase 
price of a new residence in 1975—retro- 
active to January 1—and 2.5 percent in 
1976. The credit would be limited to a 
maximum of $1,250 in 1975 and $$25 in 
1976. This credit could also be claimed 
immediately as a rebate or as a credit 
at the time of filing the annual tax re- 
turn. 

The purpose of these two bills is to 
stimulate directly the purchase of auto- 
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mobiles and houses. The investment tax 
credit for individuals is not intended as 
a substitute for a general tax cut; rather 
it is a supplement. There is increasing 
evidence thas a general tax cut may not 
sufficiently stimulate the economy. Con- 
sumer confidence is so low, and con- 
sumers have been so badly hurt by re- 
cent inflation and economic dislocation, 
the taxpayers may save their tax cut. 
No one can deny that lower- and middle- 
income taxpayers deserve help in re- 
building their depleted savings but we 
also need to stimulate the economy and 
get people back to work. The combina- 
tion of general tax cuts and the new in- 
vestment tax credit for individuals 
should provide this stimulus. The general 
tax cut will increase consumers’ aftertax 
income, and generally improve consumer 
confidence and outlook. The individual 
investment tax credits wil lower the cost 
of autos and homes, stimulate demand, 
and help stretch the budgets of hard- 
pressed consumers, 

Precision is not possible in estimating 
the effect of these tax credits. However, 
research indicates the tax credit for 
automobiles should increase sales by from 
400,000 to 900,000 cars during 1975. The 
effect of the tax credit on homebuilding 
should be approximately 200,000 new 
housing starts in 1975. These are not in- 
consequential amounts. They represent 
major stimulants to the auto and hous- 
ing industries and, coupled with the 
effect of a general tax cut, should pro- 
vide substantial boost to the economy. 
The cost of the two credits would be ap- 
proximately $6 billion in 1975 and half of 
that in 1976. 

Some people have urged that any tax 
credit designed to stimulate the pur- 
chase of autos and housing should be 
skewed to favor the purchase of more 
fuel efficient cars and well-insulated 
houses. I fully agree with the goal of en- 
ergy conservation and believe it should 
be vigorously pursued by regulation and 
economic incentives. However, the in- 
vestment tax credit for individuals is in- 
tended to be as simple as possible to have 
the maximum effect on consumption. A 
complex schedule of tax rebates would 
greatly diffuse the effect of the tax cred- 
its on consumer confidence and demand. 
The goals of energy conservation and 
safety can be and are being pursued in 
other ways. For example, the auto indus- 
try has recently agreed to improve the 
fuel efficiency of its cars by 50 percent 
by 1980. 

In summary, the economy is in the 
midst of the worst recession of the post- 
war years. There are no sure signs that 
the economy will soon pull out of the re- 
cession even with a general tax cut. The 
auto and housing industries are the most 
depressed sectors of the economy; they 
led the economic downturn, and they 
can lead the economic upturn. 

The bills creating investment tax 
credits for individuals, which I am sub- 
mitting today, are designed to effectively 
reduce the prices of autos and housing, 
improve consumer confidence, and stim- 
ulate these two “leading” industries. This 
should increase production and put men 
and women back to work, not only in the 
auto and housing industries, but in the 
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many industries directly and indirectly 
related. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the two bills be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 452 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits allowable) is 
amended by redesignating section 42 as 43, 
and by inserting after section 41 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, 42. Purchase of motor vehicle. 

“(a) In General——There is allowed to an 
individual as a credit against the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
an amount to— 

“(1) 10 percent of the purchase price of 
each new motor vehicle purchased by the 
taxpayer during calendar year 1975, and 

“(2) 5 percent of the purchase price of 
each new motor vehicle purchased by the 
taxpayer during calendar year 1976. 

“(b) Limitations.— 

“(1) Dollar amount.—The credit allowed 
by subsection (a) for the purchase of a new 
motor vehicle during calendar year 1975 
shall not exceed $500 multipled by the num- 
ber of new motor vehicles purchased by the 
taxpayer during such year. The credit al- 
lowed by subsection (a) for the purchase of 
a new motor vehicle during a calendar 
1976 shall not exceed $250 multiplied by the 
number of new motor vehicles purchased by 
the taxpayer during such year. 

“(2) Married individuals.—In the case of 
a husband and wife who file a joint return 
of tax under section 6013, the amounts speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) with respect to each 
motor vehicle apply to the joint return as if 
it were the return of one taxpayer. In the 
case of a married individual making a sepa- 
rate return of tax, the amount specified in 
the first sentence of paragraph (1) shall be 
$250 im lieu of $500, and the amount speci- 
fied in the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
shall be $125 in lieu of $250. 

“(3) Price increases.— 

“(A) General rule—No credit is allowable 
under subsection (a) for the purchase of— 

“{i) a 1975 or earlier model motor vehicle 
if the purchase price of the motor vehicle is 
greater than the purchase price of that mo- 
tor vehicle in effect on January 15, 1975, 

“{ii) a 1976 model motor vehicle if the 
purchase price of the motor vehicle is more 
than 5 percent greater than the purchase 
price of the 1975 model of that motor ve- 
hicle in effect on January 15, 1975, and 

“(iii) a 1977 model motor vehicle if the 
purchase price of the motor vehicle is more 
than 5 percent greater than the purchase 
price of the 1976 model of that motor vehicle 
in effect on January 15, 1976. 

“(B) Model year.—The model year of a 
motor vehicle shall be determined by the 
Secretary or his delegate, and, in the ab- 
sence of a different finding by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, shall be the model year 
designated by the manufacturer. 

“(C) Purchase price—For purposes of 
determining the amount of the credit al- 
lowable under subsection (a) (before the ap- 
plication of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph), the purchase price is the sales price 
agreed upon between the taxpayer and the 
seller, as evidenced by a written contract, 
disregarding any allowance for the trade- 
in of a motor vehicle owned by the taxpayer 
or any other form of non-monetary payment. 
For purposes of subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph, the term ‘purchase price’ means 
the sum of the amounts described in para- 
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graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (f) of 
section 3 of the Automobile Information 
Disclosure Act (15 U.S.C. 1232(f) (1) and 
(2)). 

“(4) Application with other credits and 
deductions.— 


No credit is allowed by subsection (a) for 
the purchase of a motor vehicle during any 
taxable year for which the taxpayer claims 
a credit or a deduction under this chapter 
(other than under subsection (a) of this 
section) with respect to that motor vehicle. 

“(c) Recapture of Credit for Early Dis- 
position —No credit is allowable under sub- 
section (a) for the purchase of a new motor 
vehicle if the taxpayer sells, leases, or other- 
wise transfers ownership or use of such ve- 
hicle to another person (other than his 
spouse or a dependent) within 12 full calen- 
dar months after the purchase of the new 
motor vehicle. 

“(d) Definition of New Motor Vehicle.— 
For purposes of this section, the term ‘new 
motor vehicle’ means a motor vehicle (as 
defined in section 102(3) of the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 (15 U.S.C. 1391(3)) manufactured on 
the North American continent which, at the 
time of its purchase by the taxpayer, has 
not previously been sold for purposes other 
than resale. Such term does not include any 
truck, bus, tractor, or other vehicle on which 
a tax is imposed by section 4061(a)(1) (re- 
lating to imposition of tax on trucks, buses, 
tractors, etc.). 

“(e) Credit Against Previous Year's Taxes.— 
Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(a), any purchase of a motor vehicle with 
respect to which a credit is allowable under 
subsection (a) may, at the election of the 
taxpayer, be credited for the taxable year 
immediately preceding the taxable year in 
which the motor vehicle was purchased.”. 

(b) (1) The table of sections for such sub- 
part A is amended by striking out the ttem 
relating to section 42 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 42, Purchase of motor vehicle. 
“Sec. 43. Overpayments of tax.”. 

(2) Section 6401(b) of such Code (relating 
to excessive credtis) is amended— 

(A) by inserting after “lubricating oli)” 
the following: “, 42 (relating to purchase of 
motor vehicle),”; and 

(B) by striking out “sections 31 and 39” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 31, 
39, and 42”, 

(3) Section 6201(a) (4) of such Code (re- 
lating to assessment authority) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “or 42" after “section 39” 
in the caption of such section; and 

(B) by striking out “lubricating oil),” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “lubricating oil) or 
section 42 (relating to purchase of motor 
vehicle) ,"". 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Automobile Infor- 
mation Disclosure Act (15 U.S.C. 1232) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (e), 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (f) and inserting in leu thereof 
a semicolon and the word “and”, and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(g) a statement as to whether the pur- 
chaser of such automobile is denied a credit 
against tax under section 42 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on account of the 
provisions of subsection (b)(3) of such 
section.”. 


s. 453 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954 (relating to credits allowed) is amended 
by renumbering section 42 as 43, and by in- 
meebo after section 41 the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 42, Purchase price of new principal 
residence. 

“(a) General Rule—In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to— 

“(1) 5 percent of the amount of the pur- 
chase price of a new principal residence if 
the taxpayer acquires such residence dur- 
ing calendar year 1975, or 

“(2) 2.5 percent of such amount if the 
taxpayer acquires such residence during 
calendar year 1976. 

“(b) Limitations — 

“(1) Dollar amount.—The credit allowed 
under subsection (a) for the purchase price 

of a new principal residence may not ex- 
ceed— 

“(A) $1,250 In the case of a new principal 
residence acquired during calendar year 
1975, and 

“(B) $625 in the case of a new principal 
residence acquired during calendar year 1976. 

“(2) Married individuals.—In the case of 
a husband and wife who file a joint return 
of tax under section 6013, the amounts spec- 
ified under paragraph (1) apply to the joint 
return, In the case of a married individual 
filing a separate return of tax, the amount 
specified in paragraph (1)(A) shall be $625 
in lieu of $1,250, and the amount specified in 
— (1) (B) shall be $312.50 im lien of 


"{c) Definition—For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘new principal residence’ 
means a principal residence (within the 
meaning of section 1034) the construction or 
reconstruction of which is begun after De- 
cember 31, 1974, and before January 1, 1977.” 

“(d) Election to Apply Credit to Preceding 
Year.—aAt the election of the taxpayer (made 
at such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate prescribes by regula- 
tions), the credit allowed under subsection 
{a) for any taxable year (based on the pur- 
chase price of a new principal residence 
which the taxpayer has acquired during the 
taxable year) shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the preceding taxable year.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec, 42. Purchase price of new principal res- 

idence. 
“Sec. 43. Overpayment of tax.” 

(c) Section 6201(a) (4) of such Code (re- 
— to assessment authority) is amended 

y= 

(1) inserting “or for two” after “section 
39" in the caption of such sections; and 

(2) striking out “oil),” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “oil) or section 42 (relating to 
purchase price of new principal residence),”. 

(a) Section 6401(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to excessive credits) is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “lubricating oil)" the 
following: “, and 42 (relating to purchase 
price of new principal residence) ,"; and 

(2) striking out “sections 31 and 39” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 31, 39, and 
42”. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hartke), in introducing a bill which 
would direct a portion of the anticipated 
net tax cut to the depressed housing in- 
dustry. The device of using a tax credit 
or rebate to create incentives for home 
purchases is a practical and simple 
method of assisting people with the pro- 
hibitive cost of purchasing a home. 

According to this bill, individual tax- 
payers would be granted a tax credit of 
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5 percent of the purchase price of a new 
residence with a maximum of $1,250 in 
1975. This would channel about $2.5 bil- 
lion of a net tax cut to one of the high 
unemployment sectors of the economy. 
In the hope that there will be a recovery 
in housing by next year, the credit would 
be reduced to 2.5 percent of the purchase 
price, up to $625, in 1976. 

I do not need to emphasize the de- 
plorable stagnation in the homebuilding 
industry. While the permits granted in 
December were up slightly from Noyem- 
ber, housing starts were down again that 
month. In 1974, there were 1,340,000 
housing starts, a drop of 35 percent from 
1973. This, of course, speaks of severe 
unemployment problems among the vari- 
ous construction trades and the indus- 
tries supplying construction materials. 
Although my own State is very dependent 
on the fortunes of home construction, the 
entire country is affected in some way 
by the health of the housing industry. 

Apart from the fact that the current 
recession owes much to the weakness of 
housing, slumps such as we are in now 
represent a failure to keep pace with our 
national goals of providing adequate 
housing for a growing population. At the 
peak of the current cycle of homebuilding 
in 1972, housing starts were at the level 
of about 2% million. As we have seen, 
the 1974 rate was scarcely more than 
half that. To keep pace with the growing 
number of households and to offset the 
number of housing units which become 
unusable each year, we should be pro- 
ducing as many units now as we were 
in 1972. 

A preliminary estimate by the Na- 
tional Homebuilders Association indi- 
cates that a tax credit bill such as this 
one could result in 200,000 new starts in 
1975. This would be an increase of about 
20 percent above the 1,050,000 units ex- 
pected without such an incentive. As- 
suming the general accuracy of this pro- 
jection, it would be possible to get us back 
on the track of meeting housing goals 
and to shore up a seriously depressed in- 
dustry, simply by channeling a portion of 
a net tax cut being considered to coun- 
teract recession. 

Certainly this device will not by itself 
solve our housing problems. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has recently anounced a series of 
new policies and programs also intended 
to spur new construction starts. This in- 
cludes lowering the ceiling on some in- 
terest rates, providing new money for 
constructing rental units for low-income 
persons, and broadening the program of 
subsidizing mortgages. The major lack in 
this package is the kind of help offered 
by the bill. This is an immediate and di- 
rect assist to the home purchaser. Other 
programs to help the very low-income 
people should continue. This tax credit 
would help the person whose income al- 
lows him to accumulate a down payment 
and make regular mortgage payments 
from his income. The ceiling on the 
credit assures that the help is directed 
toward average home purchases, since it 
would be confined to the first $25,000 of 
the cost of the home in the first year. 

The inflation in the cost of homes, 
whether single-family residences, multi- 
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family dwellings, or whatever, has left 
many middle- and lower-income families 
without the ability to purchase a home. 
The median price of homes has gone up 
15 percent in the last year and now is 
at $37,000. In our present tight money 
market, mortgage funds are frequently 
not available or only made available with 
a high down payment and extra costs 
which push the interest rate above 10 
percent, apart from Government assist- 
ance of some type. 

Mr. President, I realize that analysts 
are projecting a recovery in home build- 
ing by the end of this year. Housing 
starts tend to precede recovery in the 
general economy, since labor becomes 
more available during a general slump 
and consumers are willing to obligate 
themselves to a mortgage before they will 
increase their purchases of less durable 
goods. But I do not believe we can sit 
by and wait for the cycle to bring re- 
covery. For one thing, the President's 
economic package contains a number of 
features which threaten to postpone re- 
covery in housing. The high deficits pro- 
jected for the remainder of this fiscal 
year and for the next will place a great 
deal of pressure on interest rates, as the 
Government borrows to meet its obliga- 
tions. Therefore, we cannot wait com- 
placently for an upswing. 

Analysts also see signs of recovery in 
the leveling off of the relative price of 
building or purchasing of a home. For 
example, lumber is down somewhat and 
unemployed workers are willing to work 
on terms more attractive to the pur- 
chaser. This is not a reason for refusing 
to help the homebuilding industry. In 
fact, this provides an excellent setting 
for assistance. The tax credits would 
provide significant additional motiva- 
tion for prospective home purchasers to 
proceed at once toward their goal. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that this 
proposal will be given immediate com- 
mittee consideration and will become a 
part of a package of stimulative tax 
changes. The greatest benefit will come 
from providing an incentive early in this 
year. In terms of the depression in the 
housing industry and in relation to our 
national housing goals, it is clear to me 
that Senator Hartxe’s bill is a worth- 
while one. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 454. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1975 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970. This bill 
is comparable to legislation I offered in 
the 93d Congress. As my colleagues know, 
in the several years since its enactment, 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
has been the focus of considerable inter- 
est and concern—with the debate contin- 
uing as to the effectiveness and equitable- 
ness of the law. A number of efforts were 
launched in the previous Congress to 
change the present statute in one aspect 
or another but as of yet we have failed to 
address the OSHA issue head on, with 
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appropriate committee consideration and 
then move to constructively amend the 
act. I feel strongly that we need to do so 
and it is with that hope that I have again 
introduced these amendments. 

I think it goes without saying that the 
objective of assuring safe and healthful 
working conditions is of the utmost im- 
portance to all Americans and must be a 
primary goal for both the employer and 
the employee. The Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, in recognizing the press- 
ing need to reduce the occurrence of per- 
sonal injury and illness on the job and 
establishing an agency charged with pur- 
suing that goal, represents a significant 
legislative achievement. However, in light 
of the groundswell of critical comment 
regarding OSHA and the evidence of sig- 
nificant problems being experienced by 
the business community, I think it very 
appropriate that Congress take a long, 
hard look at the law and its administra- 
tion to determine if it is working as Con- 
gress intended. 

In speaking for my own State of Flor- 
ida I know there is very widespread 
concern with the present administration 
of OSHA and I feel this concern is more 
than justified. I know also that what I 
have heard from Floridians is represent- 
ative of a nationwide dissatisfaction with 
some of the standards and procedures 
implemented under the act. 

I believe it is important to keep in 
mind that discontent on the part of em- 
ployers with OSHA does not reflect a lack 
of support for the effort to bring about 
a safe and healthful working environ- 
ment. In my discussions with Florida em- 
ployers I have witnessed a strong com- 
mitment to worker safety and an active 
interest in eliminating hazardous con- 
ditions. Objections to aspects of the 
OSHA program cannot and should not be 
construed as efforts to diminish the 
worker safety program. 

The question which needs to be ad- 
dressed is how effectively and fairly the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
serves the goal which it establishes. It is 
my conviction that if the objective of 
assuring safe and healthful working con- 
ditions is to be realized, it will take a 
working partnership between the em- 
ployer and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. The current situ- 
ation of suspicion, confusion and un- 
realistic demands on the employer is 
hardly conducive to the establishment 
of such a partnership. 

The solution to problems within the 
OSHA program lies not in efforts to re- 
peal the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act nor in changes that might serve to 
lessen worker protection. However, I 
think it is by now evident that there are 
areas in which the act can be changed— 
not only to improve worker safety but 
also to provide more practicable pro- 
cedures and requirements from the 
standpoint of the employer and to assist 
the employer in complying with regula- 
tions promulgated under the act. 

Fortunately in the recent past there 
has been a growing appreciation of the 
importance of determining the costs of 
new legislation. The economic impact of 
new laws and regulatory measures is 
finally getting some much needed at- 
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tention with the realization that Govern- 
ment actions that add to the cost of do- 
ing business are paid for in the end by 
the consumer and serve to feed the in- 
flationary spiral. It is this type of atten- 
tion which must be directed toward 
OSHA and which argues for changes in 
ihe law to eliminate instances of bur- 
densome and costly overregulation. 

At a time when our economy is experi- 
encing serious difficulties with the dual 
threats of inflation and recession, it is 
vital that any unnecessary interference 
with our rate of productivity growth be 
curtailed. Efforts to reduce or eliminate 
Government-induced inefficiencies in the 
production of goods and services can 
play a significant role in relieving long- 
term inflationary pressures. 

A key factor in this Nation’s tradition- 
al economic strength has been our high 
level of productivity growth. 

However, in 1973, private sector pro- 
ductivity declined and that slide con- 
tinued in 1974. Department of Labor 
statistics show a productivity decline at 
a 3 percent annual rate for the third 
quarter of 1974—the second largest drop 
in 14 years. And, as our productivity 
curve has dropped, the inflation curve 
has risen. 

If a return to economic health is to be 
accomplished this trend of decline in 
productivity has to be turned around. Of 
course a number of factors will come into 
force in the effort to return to a pattern 
of growth in our productivity rate but 
one of major significance must be that of 
Government requirements and stand- 
ards affecting the operations of private 
enterprise. The proposal I am offering is 
aimed at improving the current adminis- 
tration of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act so as not only to insure a 
safe working environment but to do so 
with a minimum of cost and hardship 
for the private sector. I think these goals 
are both compatible and in light of pres- 
ent economic conditions most necessary. 

Initially, this bill addresses the ques- 
tion of costs borne by employers in at- 
tempting to comply with OSHA regula- 
tions. While certainly a price cannot be 
placed on considerations of health or 
safety, economic feasibility must be a 
primary factor in the development of 
standards. Requirements levied upon the 
employer must be technically and eco- 
nomically practicable if we are to realis- 
tically expect the businessman to be able 
to comply and remain in business. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has to some extent 
moved in the direction of evaluating the 
economic impact of proposed standards 
especially in response to the recent Ex- 
ecutive order requiring that all major 
legislative proposals, regulations and 
rules emanating from the executive 
branch include a statement certifying 
that the inflationary impact of such ac- 
tion has been considered. 

The extremely important perspective 
to be gained from this type of inquiry, 
that should in turn be an integral ele- 
ment in any decisionmaking on proposed 
standards, is apparent from a recent 
study concerning the impact of impos- 
ing the 85 dBA industrial noise exposure 
criterion as recommended by the Na- 
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tional Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health. This study, though limited 
in scope to only 19 industry groups of 
the manufacturing sector, indicated a 
total compliance cost, expressed in 1973 
dollars, of over $31 billion. The fact of 
this staggering cost figure stems in large 
measure from the requirement of the 
proposed standard that engineering or 
administrative controls be used rather 
than less expensive personal protective 
equipment. Such controls would be re- 
quired even if they could not reduce the 
noise level to the mandated limits. The 
study report, commissioned by the De- 
partment of Labor, aptly sums up the 
choices faced by industry in dealing with 
the costs of compliance: 

If everything else—including profits—re- 
mains unaffected and the economy is pro- 
ducing at full capacity, these costs, which 
do not contribute to capacity or productivity 
increases, would displace planned invest- 
ments. The resulting decrease in the rate of 
capital accumulation, however, could pro- 
duce far-reaching effects. Insufficient re- 
placement of capital consumed would lead to 
a reduction in productive capacity. Industries 
would be unable to meet growing markets 
and to absorb the growing labor market. 
Because it would be unfavorable to finance 
noise control measures by displacing planned 
investments, funds for these expenditures 
are more likely to be obtained from profits 
or through a general price increase. 


The potential impact of a new stand- 
ard such as the suggested 85 dBA noise 
level points to the clear necessity for a 
mandatory, comprehensive economic 
impact study for all projected rule-mak- 
ing by OSHA and that the costs identi- 
fied be carefully weighed in relation to 
the benefits that may be derived from 
the standard. The legislation proposed 
would require an economic impact state- 
ment for all proposed OSHA standards, 
a cost-benefit analysis by the agency, 
and publication of the impact statement 
in the Federal Register along with the 
proposed regulation for appropriate re- 
view and comment by the parties to be 
affected. 

In further recognition of economic 
realities, the bill would eliminate the 
promulgation of standards requiring the 
alteration, replacement or phaseout of 
equipment or facilities before the normal 
useful life of such unless, and I stress 
the word, “unless,” the failure to do so 
would result in a continued employee 
exposure to “serious violations” as de- 
fined in the act. 

There are several problem areas in 
the current administrative procedures 
of OSHA which I feel can and should be 
corrected through legislative action. One 
of the most persistent sources of dis- 
satisfaction with OSHA lies in the in- 
spection procedures. While the fact of 
inspections is central to the administra- 
tion of the law and provides the only 
feasible means of identifying violations, 
the inspection process, as presently op- 
erated has resulted in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and a pervasive attitude that 
business is being harassed. The fact of 
this atmosphere and attitude obviously 
undermines the establishment of the 
working partnership between business 
and OSHA which I strongly feel is essen- 
tial to accomplishing the goals of the act. 
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The practice of unannounced inspec- 
tions strikes many as an unwarranted 
approach to securing compliance. At 
present, inspections are undertaken with 
little opportunity for the employer to 
have a qualified safety inspector present, 
to observe the inspector’s test and advise 
when the department’s findings are in- 
accurate or when a challenge of the de- 
partment’s charges is appropriate. To 
rectify this situation, amending language 
is proposed which calls for reasonable 
advance notice of inspection when to do 
so would not hamper or defeat the pur- 
poses of the act. 

The confusing and voluminous nature 
of OSHA standards presents a rather 
difficult situation for the average em- 
ployer in trying to comply with every as- 
pect of applicable regulations. This un- 
certainty and the resulting frequency of 
small fines is a source of considerable 
frustration to the business community, 
but hardly serves in any way to mate- 
rially improve worker safety and health. 
The authority to levy fines for nonseri- 
ous violations during an initial inspec- 
tion is not necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the goals of the act and has 
proven to be merely an irritant. As a step 
toward fostering an improved relation- 
ship between OSHA and the employer, 
I think this authority should be termi- 
nated. 

In a further effort to insure that en- 
forcement will be characterized by rea- 
sonableness, the act should be amended 
to allow exceptions from standards in 
cases when it can be demonstrated that 
the regulation is not applicable to a par- 
ticular work situation. Also penalties 
should not be incurred if successful al- 
ternative protective measures have been 
put into operation or if it is clearly evi- 
dent that the employer has fully met his 
responsibilities under the act and lack 
of compliance is attributable to employee 
actions. 

In examining the current operation of 
the appeal process, there is an evident 
need for more workable and equitable 
procedures in contesting a citation. 
Needed changes that are proposed in- 
clude increasing the period of time in 
which an employer may decide to con- 
test from 15 to 30 days; stipulating that 
an employer may withdraw from a pro- 
ceeding at any time previous to the con- 
clusion of a hearing without change in 
citation; and limiting the jurisdiction of 
the OSHA Review Commission to be that 
of upholding, reducing or dismissing 
penalties; not adding increased penal- 
ties. 

Along with changes in administrative 
procedures, I feel the law should be rede- 
fined in respect to the role of both the 
employer and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration in correcting 
safety or health hazards. The guiding 
principle in determining and applying 
standards must be the development of 
requirements that work to solve the 
problem. They should not reflect a pre- 
conceived disposition toward certain 
methods or controls on the part of the 
regulating agency. In most cases there 
are at least several ways of eliminating 
a hazard and the employer, who must 
live with whatever approach is taken, 
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should be the decisionmaker in choosing 
which means will be employed as long 
as the goals of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act are served. The bill 
would provide the employer with the 
flexibility to determine within the scope 
of available options what means to use 
in protecting employees. 

A redirection is also in order for the 
Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration from the more punitive nature 
of current operations to a more con- 
structive role in assisting the employer 
to meet standards. To that objective, the 
act should be amended to require that 
the Department in issuing citations will 
also provide guidance as to how the vi- 
olation may be corrected. 

The lack of such guidance in the past 
has been a particular problem for the 
smaller businessman, not well acquainted 
with the mechanics of dealing with a 
Federal agency, and often at a loss in 
determining what effort at compliance 
will be acceptable to the Department and 
yet reasonable in terms of his own finan- 
cial resources. 

One final area for change that should 
prove of considerable importance in fa- 
cilitating compliance is that of institut- 
ing onsite consultations by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration. 
Current problems with compliance stem 
in a large measure from the lack of any 
real assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the task of identifying and cor- 
recting possible safety or health hazards. 
At present, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration will not provide 
consultation without issuing citations for 
violations and quite naturally there are 
few requests for consultations of that 
nature. 

The regulations are complex and tech- 
nical and there is a definite need for a 
program of assistance in order to achieve 
compliance. This is especially vital for 
the smaller employer, financially unable 
to engage the services of a professional 
safety consultant. As one Florida busi- 
nessman wrote me: 

We are doing our best and would like to 
have the health and safety inspectors help- 
ing us with consultation rather than further 
burdening us with fines. 


I am sure that Congress, in enacting 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970, was interested in the improve- 
ment of working conditions and not in 
seeing how many fines could be levied. 
As I have repeatedly indicated, OSHA 
and business must work together to 
achieve the goals of the act and a sys- 
tem in which the only way to receive 
help is to run the risk of fines hardly 
serves to encourage the development of 
such a partnership. 

What is needed is a more construc- 
tive role for OSHA in providing assist- 
ance to the employer in meeting the ob- 
jectives of the law. Proposed is that the 
present training and employee education 
provision in the act be broadened in 
scope to include technical assistance. 
The agency would be directed to initiate 
onsite consultations and provide advice 
at the request of employers and be re- 
quired to make recommendations for 
eliminating hazards. The addition of this 
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function will meet a very real need that 
has become evident since the passage of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

I believe these amendments to the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 are necessary to the achievement of 
effective worker protection. I urge 
prompt consideration of this bill by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today be printed in the RECORD 
to be followed by a section-by-section 
analysis. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 454 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Occupational Safety 
and Health Act Amendments of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 6(b) (2) of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: “The Secretary shall not propose 
any rule promulgating a new occupational 
health or safety standard before (a) he has 
as part of each such proposal reviewed and 
published in the Federal Register the finan- 
cial impact of such proposed standard and 
(b) has determined with due regard for that 
impact that the benefit to be derived from 
such standard justified such proposal”. 

(b) Section 6(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(A)” immediately 
after the subsection designation and adding 
a new subsection 6(b) (4)(B) as follows: 

“(B) No standard adopted or promulgated 
under this section shall require any employer 
to phase out, change, or replace existing 
equipment or facilities before the normal 
useful life of that equipment or facility has 
expired unless failure to so phase out, 
change, or replace that equipment or facil- 
ity prematurely would result in a serious vio- 
lation as defined in section 17(k).” 

(c) Section 6(b)(7) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
period in the second sentence the following: 
“Such protective equipment, controls, and 
technological procedures may be utilized by 
the employer at his option where (a) the 
selected options will afford adequate protec- 
tion to the employee and (b) the use of such 
equipment, controls, or procedures do not 
create a new danger to the health and safety 
of the employees affected”. 

(ad) Section 6(c) (1) of such Act is amend- 
ed by deleting the existing language and 
substituting the following language: “The 
Secretary shall provide, without regard to 
the requirements of chapter 5, title 5, United 
States Code, for an emergency standard to 
take effect immediately after publication in 
the Federal Register if he determines (A) 
that there is clear and recognized evidence 
of employees being exposed to serious danger 
from exposure to substances or agents de- 
termined to be toxic or physically harmful 
or from new hazards, and (B) that such 
emergency standard is necessary to protect 
employees from such danger”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 8, subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (f), (g) of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 are redesignated as 
subsections (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), re- 
spectively. A new section 8(b) of such Act 
is added to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall provide at least 
twenty-four hours advance notice to the 
employer to be inspected that an Inspection 
will be made where (1) such notice would 
afford the employer an opportunity to have 
qualified management personnel or consult- 
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ants present during the inspection and (2) 
where the Secretary has determined that 
such notice would not unreasonably hamper 
or defeat the p of this Act.”. 

(b) Section 2(b)(10) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(10) by providing an effective enforce- 
ment program;” 

Sec, 4. (a) Section 9(a) first sentence of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod the following: “and shall where prac- 
ticable suggest a course or courses of ac- 
tion which if implemented would correct 
the violating condition or process”. 

(b) A new section 9(b) of such Aci is 
added to read as follows: 

“(b) Any employer inspected under section 
8 who has been found to be not in com- 
pliance with any rule or standard adopted 
or promulgated under sections 6 (a), (b), or 
(c) shall not receive a citation or penalty 
for such violation if he is able to show (1) 
that implementing such rule or standard 
would not materially affect the safety or 
health of his employees in the facility in- 
spected, (2) he has employed alternative 
procedures to protect his employees from the 
hazards contemplated by the rule or stand- 
ard which are as effective in protecting the 
safety and health of his employees, or (3) 
the employer furnished adequate notice and 
exerted all reasonable efforts, pursuant to 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, to obtain the compliance of his em- 
ployees and the violation of the Act was at- 
tributable to such employees and the em- 
ployer could not otherwise have reasonably 
prevented the violation.” 

(c) A new section 9(d) of such Act is 
added to read as follows: 

“(d) A citation which is not issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 8&8 
(a) and 8(e) shall be of no force or effect." 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 10(a) of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 first and 
second sentences, section 10(b) first and sec- 
ond sentences of such Act and section 10 
(c) first sentence of such Act are all 
amended by deleting the words “fifteen 
working days” and substituting in place 
therefor the words “thirty working days”. 

(b) Section 10(c) second sentence of such 
Act is amended by striking the word “modi- 
fying” and substituting in place therefor 
“reducing”; 

(c) -Section 10(c) third sentence of such 
Act is amended by deleting the word “Sec- 
retary” and inserting therefor “Commission”. 

(d) Section 10(c) of such Act is further 
amended by adding immediately after the 
period at the end of that subsection the 
following: “Any employer who has notified 
the Commission that he intends to contest a 
citation issued under section 9(a) or notifi- 
cation issued under subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section may withdraw the same at 
any time prior to conclusion of a hearing 
thereon and upon so doing the citation and 
assessment, as proposed, shall be deemed a 
final order of the Commission and not sub- 
ject to review by any court or agency”. 

(e) Section 11(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking the fourth sentence and substi- 
tuting therefor the following: “The com- 
mencement of proceedings under this sub- 
section shall operate as a stay of the order 
of the Commission for the lesser of 90 days 
or until such time that the court has ruled 
on the request for such stay”. 

Sec. 6. Section 17 of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 is amended 
by striking subsection (c) and redesignating 
subsection (d), (e), (f), (g), (b), (i), (j), 
(k), (1) as subsections (c), (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (a), (i), (J), (k), respectively. 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 21 of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 is amended 
by changing the heading to read as follows: 
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“TRAINING, EDUCATION, AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


(b) Section 21 of such Act is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) In order to further carry out his 
responsibilities under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall visit the workplaces of employers 
for the purposes of affording consultation 
and advice to such employers. Such visits 
(A) may be conducted only upon a valid 
request by an employer for consultation and 
advice at the workplace on the interpreta- 
tion or applicability of standards or on pos- 
sible alternative ways of complying with ap- 
plicable standards, and (B) shall be limited 
to the matters specified in the request af- 
fecting conditions, structures, machines, ap- 
paratuses, devices, equipment, or materials 
in the workplace. Where, after evaluating a 
request by an employer pursuant to this sub- 
section, the Secretary determines that an 
alternative means of affording consultation 
and advice is more appropriate and equally 
effective, he may provide for such alternative 
means rather than onsite consultation. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make recom- 
mendations regarding the elimination of any 
hazards disclosed within the scope of the 
onsite consultation. No visit authorized by 
this subsection shall be regarded as an in- 
spection or investigation under section 8 of 
the Act and no notices or citation shall be 
issued nor shall any civil penalties be pro- 
posed by the Secretary upon such visit, 
except that nothing in this subsection shall 
affect in any manner any provision of this 
Act the purpose of which is to eliminate 
imminent dangers. 

(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to require the Secretary to conduct 
an inspection under section 8 of the Act of 
any workplace which has been visited for 
consultative purposes. The failure of the 
Secretary to give consultation and advice 
regarding any specific matter during a con- 
sultation visit shall not preclude the issu- 
ance of appropriate citations and proposed 
penalties with respect to that matter.” 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect sixty days 
after the date of its enactment. 

Secrion-By-Secrion ANALYSIS 
EXPLANATION OF SECTION 2 (a) 


Many of the standards in effect do not ma- 
terially affect worker safety or health, yet 
are extremely costly to the employer. This 
amendment would not dictate that the Sec- 
retary could not continue to promulgate 
these regulations which afford minimal 
worker protection regardless of cost; however, 
it would force the Labor Department to 
openly recognize the cost-benefit ratio and, 
more importantly, would also provide em- 
ployers with some of the information neces- 
sary to make a reasoned judgment as to 
whether or not they should contest the 
standard itself in the courts under Section 
6(f) of the Act. 

Additionally, this proposal would require 
the Secretary to ascertain which industries 
were directly affected by the proposed rule 
(in order to compute cost) and would there- 
fore directly assist the Secretary in any s&t- 
tempts to promulgate standards on a ver- 
tical industry basis as opposed to the “across 
the board” coverage found in most stand- 
ards in effect. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 2(b) 

This section would establish “grandfather 
clauses” for equipment and facilities which 
are often expensive to phase out and yet do 
not represent dangers of any magnitude to 
employees. Legislation that has severe fi- 
nancial impact often has reasonable delay 
dates in its implementation; however, the 
safety law had only brief delays for the leg- 
islation itself and in most cases, only an ad- 
ditional short delay for educational pur- 


poses where the regulations affected capital 
investments. 

A review of testimony offered in support of 
the bill as originally passed shows that the 
necessity to pass this law was based on em- 
ployee exposure to what are considered “seri- 
ous violations”. The suggested amendment 
would not delay the implementation of the 
law in favor of capital investments where 
those type of violations were concerned. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 2(C) 


This change suggests that once the ob- 
jective criteria regarding employee health is 
determined by the Secretary, the employer 
would determine within the scope of avail- 
able options which ones he would employ to 
protect the employees. For instance, a paint 
spray booth, under the regulations, might 
have to be ventilated with exhaust fans 
when in use, although not any one employee 
would spend more than one hour in the 
area. Requiring this expensive ventilation 
equipment (plus the anti-pollution equip- 
ment which might be required due to EPA 
regulations) would not seem practicable 
when the use of respirators would protect 
the employee just as well, assuming that 
use of the respirator did not represent a 
separate health hazard. 

The noise problem is also indicative of the 
unjustified impact of restricting an employer 
to certain methods of abatement. Requiring 
engineering controls to be used before the 
employer is allowed to employ personal pro- 
tective devices (ear plugs or muffs) is far 
less practicable and affords no more safety 
to the employee. This inequity is magnified 
when one considers that after employing 
these controls the problem may only be par- 
tially abated and the employer would have 
to go to personal protection anyway as a 
last resort. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 2(d) 


The suggested amendment would make 
one change to the existing law regarding 
emergency standards. 

Emergency standard making which is with- 
out the protections of the Administrative 
Procedures Act, would only be employed 
where there was clear evidence of such a 
need. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 3 (a) 


The change to Section 8 of the Act would 
give the employer an opportunity to have a 
qualified safety professional at the facility 
during the time of inspection so that any 
tests to be made could be monitored by the 
employer. In many instances, especially tests 
of the environment, this opportunity to be 
sure the inspection is being properly con- 
ducted is necessary in order to provide an 
effective defense to the Department's charges 
should a contest be undertaken by the em- 
ployer. Under the present law it is conceiv- 
able that although a test was made improp- 
erly, the employer, not having a professional 
at the scene, would not know whether the 
results were accurate, and might thereby 
agree to paying a fine which should not have 
been proposed in the first instance. 

The fear that employers would use this op- 
portunity of advance notice to correct viola- 
tions is overstated and, in any event, could 
be met by issuing citations for violations 
that have been evaded under Section 9(c) of 
the law, with the compliance officer being 
informed of these “quickie” abatements dur- 
ing the walk-around. 

It should also be noted that employers 
who would be intent on taking advantage of 
this advance notice can presently refuse ad- 
mission to their plants without penalty. The 
Labor Department’s internal procedures con- 
templates that in such a situation a court 
order be sought to obtain entry; however, 
there is not any penalty to the employer for 
forcing this action. The net result would be 
to provide the business with 24-48 hours 
advance notice of the second inspection. 
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EXPLANATION OF SECTION 4 (a) 


This amendment would require the De- 
partment of Labor, where not impracticable, 
to suggest a course of action which would 
correct the cited violation. This would, in ef- 
fect, provide a small, yet oftentimes neces- 
sary, insight into what the Labor Department 
will accept as reasonable abatement of the 
violating condition, although it would not 
bind the employer to use that course of 
action to the exclusion of any others he may 
feel are more suitable in correcting the 
condition. 


EXPLANATION OF SECTION 4(b) 


This new Section 9(b) would cover those 
situations where standards are in effect to 
cover a contemplated hazard that does not 
exist in some facilities. By giving the em- 
ployer the right to show the standard need 
not apply to his workplace, much of the 
harm that has resulted from implementing 
broad horizontal standards could be alle- 
viated. Additionally, this new Section 9(b) 
would allow an employer to protect his em- 
ployees with alternative safety measures 
other than those contemplated by the stand- 
ard. The present law rarely provides for per- 
formance standards as opposed to specifica- 
tion standards, This results in requiring em- 
ployers to protect employees only as the 
regulations suggest although there may be 
less costly and just as effective methods of 
meeting the problem. 

There is a procedure in Section 6(d) of 
the Act for obtaining Labor Department ap- 
proval of alternative methods through a per- 
manent variance; however, it is a cumber- 
some and time-consuming approach for the 
employer and would probably involve sub- 
stantial aggregate legal costs to small em- 
ployers who do not have the expertise or the 
in-house manpower to file petitions. In any 
event, once cited for a violation of a stand- 
ard the burden should be on the Secretary 
to show that there was in fact an unsafe 
condition. 

The change would also recognize that the 
Congress does not intend to hold the em- 
ployer to a test of strict liability whenever 
& violation occurred. Although the Review 
Commission has recognized in several cases 
that the employer cannot absolutely insure 
employee compliance the Labor Department 
continues to cite for violations created by 
employees against express instructions. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 4(C) 


This change is intended to restate the 
Congressional directive in Section 8 that 
citations would only be issued after an in- 
spector had formally established his pres- 
ence at the worksite and that inspections 
were to be conducted with walkaround rights 
afforded to both employers and employees. 
There have been several cases where this di- 
rective of the Congress has been ignored by 
the Secretary. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 5(a) 


This section would change the period of 
time in which an employer must decide upon 
whether or not to contest a citation from 15 
working days to 30 working days. The 15-day 
period is far too short and inconsistent with 
most other laws affording due process in the 
appellate area. The change would also work 
to relieve employers, the Labor Department, 
and the Review Commission of the unneces- 
sary appeals which are filed quickly because 
there is insufficient time to consider the 
merit of the citation and penalty. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 5(b) 

This change would further amend Section 
10(c) of the law by indicating that the Re- 
view Commission was in the position of up- 
holding, reducing, or dismissing penalties 
proposed by the Department. In approxi- 
mately 105% of the cases that have gone to a 
full hearing the word “modifying” has been 
taken to mean by the Commission that they 
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had the authority to raise penalties which 
were being contested by the employer. 

The Commission was established to afford 
“relief” to employers appealing orders from 
the Secretary where they thought the pen- 
alty was too high. Subjecting employers to 
the possibility of a higher fine after a hear- 
ing is not only contrary to the intent of 
Congress but has & chilling effect on exercis- 
ing the right of appeal. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 5(C) 


The law is unclear in 10(c) as to who hears 
appeals for extensions of abatement periods. 
The change would validate the existing prac- 
tice of having the Commission rule on these 
appeals. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 5(d) 


This change would guarantee employers 
who have appealed orders of the Secretary 
the right to withdraw from the case at any 
time prior to their hearing without subject- 
ing themselves to any conditions except to 
do exactly what he would have had to do if 
he had not asserted his right to a hearing. 

A paper-pushing practice has mushroomed 
at the Commission which makes it difficult 
for anyone to withdraw from a case unless 
he has the services of a lawyer. No one should 
be penalized simply because he availed him- 
self of his constitutional right to a hearing 
nor be subjected to a maze of Government 
red tape for no apparent reason. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 5(e€) 

Section 11(a) of the Act would be changed 
to continue the stay of the Secretary's order 
if affirmed by the Commission or grant a stay 
of the Commission's decision if the employer 
appeals to the appropriate Court of Appeals 
for at least 90 days or until the Court has 
ruled on the request for the stay. The Court 
has discretionary power to grant relief in 
this manner; however, there is not any pro- 
vision for staying the order of the Review 
Commission until at least the employer is 
informed of whether or not the court shall 
exercise their discretion and grant a continu- 
ing stay until resolved by the judiciary. The 
law as passed has a chilling effect on the em- 
ployer's right of appeal as penalties for fail- 
ing to abate past the date of the Review 
Commission’s decision could result in fines 
as high as $1,000 per day. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 6 


Removal of Section 17(c) of the law would, 
in effect, remove the Department's authority 
to penalize employers for violations consid- 
ered to be non-serious upon a first inspec- 
tion, It is these non-serious violations which 
result in relatively minor penalties that have 
contributed substantially to the outrage of 
employers. Businesses are being fined for 
relatively insignificant violations without 
having been informed of some of the require- 
ments of the standards and although the 
right to appeal is present, it is far more ex- 
pensive to contest than to pay the penalty 
proposed by the Department of Labor. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTION 7 


The suggested language would specifically 
direct the Secretary of Labor to provide on- 
site consultation to employers without the 
authority to issue citations for violations 
found on these employer initiated visits. The 
amendment would not affect the Secretary's 
right to seek injunctions for hazardous con- 
ditions representing “imminent dangers.” 
The Secretary is also required to suggest 
methods of eliminating any hazards dis- 
closed to the employer. 

Failure of the Secretary to disclose viola- 
tions on this consultative visit would not 
preclude the issuance of citations on a subse- 
quent Section 8 inspection. Such failure, 
however, coupled with the employer’s request 
for consultation, should be of significant 
value on appeal based on a “good faith” 
argument as provided under Section 17(j) 
of the Act. 
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By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and Mr. MAGNUSON. 

S. 456. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the purposes of the 
Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research 
and Development Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 
1878) for Fiscal Year 1976, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference legisla- 
tion to authorize funds to be appropri- 
ated to expand substantially the funding 
for nonnuclear energy programs in the 
new Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA). I am joined in 
cosponsorship of this measure by the 
distinguished Senators from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson and Mr. MAGNUSON) 
and the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

During the 93d Congress the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
played a lead role in the passage of sev- 
eral landmark laws establishing new 
research and development programs in 
nonnuclear energy technologies, includ- 
ing solar and geothermal technologies. 
Foremost among these new laws is the 
Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974 which I co- 
sponsored. 

This new law sets forth the congres- 
sional policies and authorities which 
will guide ERDA in carrying out the 
Federal nonnuclear research program. 
The nuclear research program, of 
course, will continue to be guided by the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act. 

Furthermore, the Federal Nonnuclear 
Energy Research and Development Act 
of 1974 establishes a procedure of an- 
nual authorizations of appropriations 
for the ERDA nonnuclear programs, 
In the forthcoming authorization pro- 
cedure for the initial fiscal year budget 
for the consolidated programs, the Con- 
gress must give particular attention to 
the ERDA nonnuclear energy programs 
to insure that the policies set forth in 
recent legislation are implemented. Such 
implementation will insure that ERDA 
achieves a proper balance and direction 
in its programs. 

The intent of the measure we are in- 
troducing today is to provide an early 
expression of the extent of congressional 
support for the nonnuclear energy pro- 
grams. The President’s budget will be 
transmitted to the Congress in a few 
days, and the responsible committees 
will then begin to examine, in detail, the 
adequacy of the proposed budget and 
program for ERDA. 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Energy Research and Water Re- 
sources, I can assure my colleagues of 
my own intent to carefully consider 
ERDA’s nonnuclear research proposals 
in detail. New technologies which can be 
developed through aggressive Federal 
support for energy research and devel- 
opment offer the only long-term solu- 
tion to the energy problems which beset 
up today. 

It is unfortunate that we did not have 
the foresight to begin this effort years 
ago. If we had, there would now be many 
more options to choose from in solving 
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our present dilemma. We must now be 
certain that no more time is lost. The 
energy research and development effort 
must not be allowed to falter at the out- 
set. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
cosponsoring today legislation to au- 
thorize funds to be appropriated for 
carrying out the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974 which was an 
important piece of legislation handled 
by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs during the last Congress. 

A number of nonnuclear energy re- 
search programs are being transferred to 
the new Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration (ERDA) from sey- 
eral other departments and agencies. 
For the fiscal year 1975 the total budget 
authority for the programs to be trans- 
ferred is nearly $500,000,000. This figure 
is substantially above the $200,000,000 
spent on such programs the previous 
fiscal year. However, in order to achieve 
the option of energy selfsufficiency in the 
next 10 years, we must greatly increase 
the level of funding for nonnuclear 
energy programs for several more years. 
In passing the Federal Nonnuclear En- 
ergy Research and Development Act, the 
Congress has already expressed its intent 
to spend $20 billion over the next 10 years 
in support of nonnuclear energy research. 

Accordingly, in this bill there is pro- 
posed an authorization of $800 million 
for the fiscal year 1976 for the basic pro- 
gram. If the administrator of ERDA pro- 
poses major demonstration plant proj- 
ects requiring a Federal investment of 
more than $50 million each, these pro- 
posals will be authorized separately as 
required by the act. 

I anticipate that the administration 
will make further recommendations con- 
cerning the appropriate level of appro- 
priations for these programs. The Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will conduct careful and complete 
hearings before reporting a final recom- 
mendation on the amount to the Senate. 
Further refinements in the authorization 
may be necessary to reflect changes in 
emphasis for certain programs when the 
internal organization of ERDA is final- 
ized. 

If we are to save our economy from 
the ravages of imported oil prices, we 
must move forward with a sense of great 
urgency on the development of alterna- 
tive energy sources. It is essential that 
the first year of coordinated research 
and development in nonnuclear energy 
refiect the urgency and balance neces- 
sary to the future of the program. 


By Mr. J/.VITS: 

S. 457. A bill to extend Section 1670k) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
extend section 167(k) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to a past write- 
off of rehabilitation expenses in low and 
moderate income housing. This section 
was extended for 1 year on a temporary 
basis but a full extension is needed with 
improvements. My bill does just that. 
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In the Tax Reform Act of 1969, Con- 
gress enacted section 167(k) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code as an incentive for 
the rehabilitation of low- and moderate- 
income housing. 

This section applies when a taxpayer 
makes capital expenditures of at least 
$3,000 per unit in the rehabilitation of 
low- and moderate-income housing over 
a 2-year period—rehabilitation expendi- 
tures. For this purpose, low- and moder- 
ate-income housing is defined, in gen- 
eral, as housing rented to persons whose 
adjusted incomes are not in excess of 
90 percent of the income limits for as- 
sistance under section 221 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. (Treas. Reg. § 1.167 
Ck) -3(b) (2) .) 

Under section 167(k), a taxpayer may 
elect to depreciate rehabilitation expend- 
itures of up to $15,000 per unit over a 
60-month period—with no salvage 
value—using the straight line method of 
depreciation. Any balance of the tax- 
payer’s rehabilitation expenditures is de- 
preciable under the normal methods of 
depreciation and over the normal useful 
lives. The 60-month period was based 
upon the 60-month amortization period 
enacted by Congress for defense expend- 
itures during World War II and the 
Korean war. 

Section 167(k) was premised on a 
finding that it was necessary to provide 
greater incentives for the development of 
rehabilitated low- and moderate-income 
housing than for the development of new 
low- and moderate-income housing. 
Thus, a 1967 HUD report to Congress 
concluded that a rehabilitation project 
is far more risky and difficult for the 
developer and manager because it is gen- 
erally located in the core of a poverty 
area and, therefore, poses special reloca- 
tion, construction and managerial prob- 
lems.—See HUD, Report on Rehabilita- 
tion Programs to Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 90th Congress, 
ist Sess. VII (1967) .* 

In supporting Section 167(k) on the 
floor of the Senate, Senator CARL CURTIS 
stated, among other things, that: 

A 5-year writeoff of this nature is a power- 
ful and effective incentive to rebuilding and 
rehabilitating existing housing facilities. It 
will result in a rehabilitation of deteriorating 
neighborhoods and slum areas. It will do this 
with private capital, saving the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The provision is strongly supported by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and by the Treasury Department. Mr. 
President, in view of our housing crisis and 
the condition of our inner cities, we cannot 
afford not to provide an incentive of this 
nature to rehabilitation of our existing large 
supply of apartment buildings and other 
rental housing facilities. These facilities have 
been allowed to deteriorate to such an extent 
that they are frequently no longer useful or 
adequate for family use. (15 Cong. Rec. 37884 
(Dec, 9, 1969) (remarks of Senator Curtis) ). 


Since 1969, over 100 rehabilitation 
projects have been undertaken with 
financing from two sources: 

A mortgage loan which was: 


è These conclusions were recently con- 
firmed in Arthur D. Little, Inc., Project 
Rehab Monitoring Report—Overview, 68-70 
(HUD Rep. F-22, May 1971) (the “Little 
Study”). 
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First, insured by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development— 
HUD—under section 236 or 221 of the 
National Housing Act; or 

Second, made directly by a State or 
local housing finance agency; and 

Equity contributions of investors— 
generally in limited partnership form— 
based upon the section 167(k) incentive. 

The actual results of these projects 
have been generally what one might ex- 
pect in such an innovative and risky 
program, that is, many false starts, but 
also major successes that validate the 
program and show the potential for far 
broader results in the future. 

On the negative side, many “quick 
buck” operators were attracted to the 
rehabilitation programs with a view to- 
ward realizing substantial undeserved 
profits either by: 

Building the project at a lower cost 
than the agreed construction price—un- 
der a Government loan program which 
did not require cost certification; or 

By selling the equity interests without 
apprising the investors of all the facts. 

In addition, many inexperienced 
groups—profit and nonprofit—at- 
tempted to use the rehabilitation pro- 
gram to learn the development and con- 
tracting business—and generally lost the 
Government’s money as well as their 
own. 

On the other hand, there have been 
some stunning examples of success in us- 
ing the rehabilitation process to achieve 
the goals of the housing programs. 

The positive results are typified by 
those achieved in a 700-unit project 
in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, N.Y., de- 
veloped by Kraus Enterprises, Inc., which 
was financed by loans from the city of 
New York and assisted by rent supple- 
ment payments from HUD. 

Broad scale rehabilitation projects in 
New York and Boston were also suc- 
cessfully undertaken by Continental 
Wingate Corp. with mortgage financing 
insured by HUD under section 236. 

Section 167(k) is a necessary incentive 
for equity investment in a highly difficult 
and risky activity. It is explicitly men- 
tioned as the incentive for rehabilitation 
in HUD’s proposed regulations for sec- 
tion 23 leasing of rehabilitated housing. 
(24 CFR § 1276.3(m)(2).) Clearly, apart 
from this tax incentive no one would 
invest in a rehabilitation project, since: 

The maximum allowable return from 
rents is only 6 percent and is rarely, if 
ever, realized in full; and 

Because of the location and depend- 
ence on Government rental assistance, 
there is little, if any, chance of the in- 
vestor recovering his equity commitment 
on a future sale. 

Critics of section 167(k) have prepared 
hypothetical tables indicating that: 

First, investors in a rehabilitation 
project make the minimum required 
equity investment of 11 percent of the 
Government loan and realize a substan- 
tial yield on said investment, and 

Second, inconsistently, there are 
further equity contributions by the in- 
vestors which represent an additional 
profit—the so-called “premium’’—to the 
developer/contractor over and above any 
fees included in the Government loan. 
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It appears, however, from testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that the actual pattern is far 
different from these hypothetical calcu- 
lations. The only witness submitting a 
detailed statement as to numerical re- 
sults in a section 167(kK) project stated 
that: 

1. Equity contributions by the investors 
equal to over 20% of the government loan 
will often be necessary to cover all costs 
of completing the project (including the cost 
of the developer’s organization which per- 
forms the functions of land assembly, man- 
agement pending rehabilitation, relocation 
and rent-up losses) .* At the 20% plus equity 
level, the investors’ yield is at a reasonable 
level. 

2. If long delays and difficulties are en- 
countered (as they generally will be in this 
type of venture), the developer/contractor 
may not—even at a 20% plus contribution 
level—realize any significant net compensa- 
tion after expenses for its work on the proj- 
ect. (See letter to the Committee dated 
February 13, 1973 from Stephen S. Ziegler, 
Esq.) 


This statement is supported by the 
Little study, which stated that in view 
of the many potential pitfalls, it is not 
clear whether the tax benefits are “a 
sufficient incentive to encourage large 
producers to participate in rehabilita- 
tion.” (Arthur D. Little, Inc., “Project 
Rehab Monitoring Report—Overview,” 
p. 176 (HUD Report F. May 22, 1971). See 
also Belin, “Real Estate Rehabilitation: 
A New Tax Incentive; The Tax Rules,” 
N.Y.U. 29th Inst. on Fed. Tax. (Pt. 2) 
1055, 1066-67 (1971).) 

The necessity for extending the section 
167(k) incentive is demonstrated by 
plans currently being made by the Wil- 
liamsburg developer—with the New 
York State Division of Housing and 
Community Renewal—for a far larger 
project in the South Bronx area of New 
York City. The required financial back- 
ing, and bonding, for this massive proj- 
ect are to be provided by a major life in- 
surance company—which will be com- 
pensated from the equity contributions 
of the investors. If section 167(k) is not 
extended, the 1976 and later stages of 
this project cannot proceed—for the 
basic reason that there will be no funds 
available to pay the financial backer. 

The question might be raised, of course, 
as to whether certain of the abuses of 
the past 5 years might not recur in the 
future if section 167(k) were extended. 
In fact, however, HUD, the State and 
local housing finance agencies, the SEC 
and the blue sky authorities have al- 
ready instituted controls to stop these 
abuses, including: 

First, strict cost certification require- 
ments; 

Second, 
ments; 

Third, requiring that the developer 
and manager show a significant “track 
record” before granting a project loan; 

Fourth, insistence on the advance sub- 
mission of a management plan and pro- 


increased bonding require- 


*The Little Study confirms the difficulty 
and magnitude of these functions and the 
fact that the government loan does not con- 
tain any compensation therefor (see espe- 
cially pp. 180-81, 197, 217). 
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mulgation of detailed guidelines on proj- 
ect management; and 

Fifth, guidelines for disclosures in 
prospectuses offering equity interests. 

Indeed, I am recommending that still 
further controls be added to section 
167(k) in the extending legislation, that 
is: 

First, the section should apply only 
when, under a HUD, State or local pro- 
gram: 

The owner is limited as to rental 
charges and net income; 

Cost certification of development costs 
is required; and 

Construction and development fees 
payable from mortgages proceeds are 
limited to specified percentages of other 
costs. 

These conditions are stricter than 
those now embodied in sections 1250(a) 
(1) (C) and 1039(b) (1) (B) which define 
qualified low- and moderate-income 
housing for purposes of different rules 
for taxation of gair by sale. The condi- 
tions will assure that the tax incentive 
will be granted only when the owner's 
economic return is limited. 

Second, the section should be limited 
to a situation in which the owner is 
taking a major developmental risk. A 
minimum requirement should be the re- 
habilitation of over 20 units in a 2-year 
period. The minimum rehabilitation ex- 
penditure per unit should be raised from 
$3,000 to $8,000. 

Third, the $15,000 limit on costs eli- 
gible for 60-month depreciation should 
be increased to $20,000. This is necessary 
to keep the incentive apace with the in- 
crease in “brick and mortar” construc- 
tion costs since 1969. 

Fourth, it has been asserted that the 
present tax structure does not assure 
long term interest in project manage- 
ment. To overcome this objection, I 
would recommend the following changes 
in the rules under section 1250 govern- 
ing the tax consequences of a disposition 
of a Section 167(k) project: 

The gain realized on a foreclosure at 
any time during the first 200 months of 
operations should be fully taxed as ordi- 
nary income, thus providing a strong in- 
centive for the developer and investors 
to have a continuing interest in the oper- 
ations of the project. 

Under—existing law section 1250(a) 
(1) (C) Gv) —the percentage of section 
167(k) additional depreciation subject to 
tax at ordinary income rates on a deposit 
would otherwise decline by 1 percent per 
month after 100 months. 

The gain on the sale of the project 
should be fully taxable as long term capi- 
tal gain—even if the project has not yet 
been held for 200 months—when all of 
the following requirements are met: 

The project was developed by the 
owner and held by it for at least 120 
months; 

The sale is made to a tenants’ coopera- 
tive, with the approval of HUD or the 
State or local agency; 

The aforesaid approval contains a 
finding by the agency that the coopera- 
tive was actually exercising management 
functions under a management contract 
with the owner for the 3 years preceding 
the sale; and 
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All mortgage payments coming due 
beginning 1 year after cost certification, 
were made when due. 

These provisions will provide the 
owner with a substantial incentive to 
gradually and responsibly groom the ten- 
ants for the assumption of management 
of the project. 

With the foregoing changes, I believe 
that extension of section 167(k) for a 
further 5-year period is greatly needed. 
Such an extension will make possible a 
far broader use of rehabilitation in fur- 
nishing decent housing—at a reasonable 
price—to low-income working families. 
It will enable us to build upon the ex- 
periences of the past 5 years—in achiev- 
ing even better results in the future. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 458. A bill to provide minimum 
standards in connection with certain 
Federal financial assistance to State and 
local correctional, penal, and pretrial 
detention institutions and facilities. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 459. A bill to assist urban criminal 
justice systems on an emergency basis in 
those cities where personal security, eco- 
nomic stability, peace and tranquility 
are most impaired and threatened by the 
alarming rise in the commission of seri- 
ous crime. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 460. A bill to provide assistance to 
State and local criminal justice depart- 
ments and agencies in alleviating critical 
shortages in qualified professional and 
paraprofessional personnel, particularly 
in the corrections components of such 
systems, in developing the most advanced 
and enlightened personnel recruitment 
training and employment standards and 
programs, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

STRENGTHENING OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

SYSTEM 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today three bills to strengthen our 
criminal justice system; in substance, 
bills I introduced in the 93d Congress. 

Americans throughout the Nation con- 
tinue to be deeply troubled about the 
condition of our system of criminal jus- 
tice and its capacity to safeguard the 
rights of all, while protecting our people 
from crime and the fear of crime. In 
1968, Congress set a priority for national 
crime control, a priority for making our 
streets safe and our homes secure. We 
have witnessed a tremendous increase 
in the allocation of Federal resources to 
crime control and crime prevention pro- 
grams. 

The latest statistics from the Uniform 
Crime index of the FBI show that seri- 
ous crime is increasing at the rate of 
1 percent per year—the lowest reported 
rate increase since 1960. Several major 
cities—including New York City have re- 
cently reported an actual reduction in 
certain categories of violent crime. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no doubt that our 
society still bears much too heavy a bur- 
den in the cost of crime and its related 
problems. 

Despite the progress that has been 
made, we know that we will confront 
almost chaotic conditions in many parts 
of our criminal justice system—particu- 
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larly in our local criminal courts and 
in the Nation’s prisons. 

We know that many of the old as- 
sumptions and practices about criminal 
justice haye properly been questioned. 
We know also that there can be no real 
safety or security, or any lasting solu- 
tion to the problem of high rates of crime 
unless we deal effectively with the prob- 
lem of the repeat offender. And we can- 
not begin to deal with recidivism as long 
as we fail to recognize that a basic re- 
spect for the humanity of every man 
must be the hallmark of any humane 
system of justice. 

In the area of drug abuse and narcotic 
addiction, I have long supported an ex- 
tensive Federal, State, and local commit- 
ment to the treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug users in order that they may be 
returned to society as productive and 
useful citizens. In order to complement 
these efforts, I recently introduced two 
bills, S. 1137 and S. 1138 designed to in- 
crease the capability of our law enforce- 
ment agencies and our courts to deal 
more effectively with the professional, 
high volume narcotics trafficker. 

The three bills I introduce today are 
designed to deal with other aspects of our 
national crime problem. These measures 
deal with the problems of prisoners’ 
rights and criminal recidivism; the 
shortage of qualified custodial and reha- 
bilitative corrections personnel, and 
emergency funding for local criminal 
justice reform. The bills are: 

The National Corrections Standards 
Act; 

The Emergency Crime Reduction Act; 
and 

The Criminal Justice Professions De- 
velopment Act. 

The corrections component of our 
criminal justice system still suffers from 
a plethora of ills: a lack of public sup- 
port and understanding, piecemeal pro- 
graming and understaffing, overcrowded, 
and unsanitary conditions, universal 
treatment of the prisoner as having few 
rights, a lack of facilities for job train- 
ing and education, and totally inade- 
quate funding. 

The Congress must finally give imme- 
diate attention to this issue in all of its 
aspects. This includes corrections man- 
power development, corrections rehabili- 
tation services, including job training 
and job placement, corrections education 
services, construction and renovation of 
correctional facilities, decentralized 
community corrections programs, and in 
my view, the critically important and 
traditionally neglected issue of prisoners’ 
rights. 

I have no illusions about the size of 
the problems attendant on effective 
correctional rehabilitation. There are 
hardened criminal offenders who are 
beyond any hope of peaceful reintegra- 
tion into our society, and who will stub- 
bornly resist our best efforts. And our 
people have a right to insist that they 
be protected from such offenders. 

But there are many who can be re- 
habilitated and yet inhuman prison 
conditions inconsistent with our sense 
of justice and with any commonsense 
approach to the problem only lead to 
recidivism. The failure to recognize 
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this, and to make it a fundamental op- 
erating principle within every jail, 
prison, correction, and detention facility 
in the Nation makes not sense from a 
moral, legal, or pragmatic view. 

Morally, there is no basis for the prop- 
osition that the commission of a crime 
against society allows society to destroy 
the personal integrity of human beings 
by stripping away all of their legal and 
human rights. The idea that we should 
use prisons to sweep away what some 
might consider “human garbage” is re- 
pugnant to the very ethics upon which 
our Nation was founded. 

Legally, the Federal courts have held 
that proportionality in punishment is a 
constitutional requisite and that in- 
mates are protected from unreasonable 
action by corrections authorities by the 
due process and equal-protection provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment. The view 
that conditions in a jail alone can be so 
bad as to violate the eighth amendment 
ban against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment has gained new support in State 
and Federal courts in recent years. 

Pragmatically, too, inmates should be 
treated as human beings. It violates 
commonsense to expect a man who has 
been brutalized and hardened to be 
kindly disposed to a society which has 
not only imprisoned him—and in some 
instances “caged” would be the more apt 
word—but which has tormented him 
as well. 

Our corrections system cannot hope 
to do its job under the kind of condi- 
tions which are common in many prisons 
and detention facilities throughout the 
country. The variety of indignities com- 
monly suffered by inmates ranging from 
sexual attacks, inadequate food, heat, 
and medical attention to the despair of 
men without hope debases and degrades 
our society as a whole in their eyes. 

Unless our corrections system can im- 
part to inmates a sense of ethical 
values—which is to say, some genuine be- 
lief in the humaneness of society, and its 

ess to accept them as members 
if they will abide by its rules—no amount 
of new funding will reform the system 
and rehabilitate those who are within it. 

Mr. President, we must therefore alter 
the structure of the prison system itself. 
The overall philosophy and policy that 
governs that system and the attitudes of 
the public, of corrections administrators 
and custodial personnel, and of inmates 
themselves are central to this issue. The 
relationship between staff and inmates, 
and a reexamination and sharpening of 
goals and fundamental objectives. are 
matters which are really at the core of 
our problem with the American prison 
system, The Nation’s corrections admin- 
istrators, and those who haye been com- 
mitted to criminal justice reform must 
take a primary leadership role in this 
effort. 

The first bill I introduce today, the 
National Correctional Standards Act, 
would establish national minimum 
standards of policy for the treatment of 
inmates and improved institution-in- 
mate relationships. It was the subject of 
hearings last year in the National Peni- 
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tentiaries Subcommittee, under the dis- 
tinguished chairmanship of the Senator 
from North Dakota .Mr. BURDICK). 

The standards would be developed— 
consistent with 13 general objectives set 
out in the bill—following public hearings, 
by an independent Commission ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Its members 
would be broadly representative of ex- 
perience in fields related to corrections 
and criminal justice at the Federal, 
State, and local level. 

Following presentation to the Attorney 
General, the standards could not be 
changed, except by majority vote of the 
Commission. It is important to emphasize 
that the standards would not be devel- 
oped, legislated and mandated by Con- 
gress, but rather by those who have been 
closest to the problem. 

The standards would then be appli- 
cable to LEAA which would administer 
all of its corrections grant programs un- 
der the act in accordance with the 
standards. They would also be applicable 
to the Federal prison system. The Com- 
mission would be required to complete 
its work within 1 year from the time of 
its appointment. 

The bill provides that all State and 
local correctional departments must 
promulgate and implement within a rea- 
sonable time the minimum standards so 
established or face a cutoff of Federal 
funds from the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The standards will deal not only with 
“legal rights,” but also with the admin- 
istrative policy standards that govern 
significant aspects of the daily existence 
of the inmate. The 13 general objectives 


` that the bill sets out for consideration 


by the Commission can be summarized 
in four categories: 

First, minimum standards to promote 
respect for the human rights of inmates. 
Here we are dealing with the basic needs 
of the prisoner for adequate food and 
medical care, sanitary living conditions, 
recreation facilities, hygienic needs and 
freedom from sexual attacks and abuse. 
They will also cover regulations pertain- 
ing to the sending and receiving of mail, 
including the opening, censoring, and 
confiscation of correspondence, the right 
to communicate with the outside world, 
at least with family and friends, access 
to legal assistance, the right to vote, and 
visiting privileges. 

Second, standards will apply to the 
establishment of mechanisms to raise 
issues relating to the basic conditions 
under which inmates live, the improve- 
ment of such conditions, and the resolu- 
tion of grievances of all kinds. There is 
a critical lack of communication between 
the inmates and the policymakers in 
the prisons. Some prison systems are now 
experimenting with a citizen ombudsman 
who fulfills this function. They will also 
deal with the publication and notice to 
inmates of rules governing their conduct 
and the conduct of correctional person- 
nel, and procedures to be followed in 
adjudicating charges for violations, min- 
imum and maximum penalties, and 
forms of punishment. 

Third, standards will relate to the 
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utilization and employment of profes- 
sional and paraprofessional minority 
group personnel and to the provision of 
bilingual minimum education services. 
Race is clearly an extremely dangerous 
problem. Nearly all of the guards and 
prison officials in many prisons are white. 
Increasing numbers of inmates are black, 
Puerto Rican, and Mexican American. 
Racial antagonism is thereby reinforced 
and frequently sparks the flashpoint of 
prisoner unrest. 

Fourth, standards will relate to spe- 
cial rules applicable to the incarceration 
or detention of those who have been 
charged with, but not convicted of, any 
crime, those who are juvenile delinquents 
and youth offenders, those who are felons 
and misdemeanants, and persons of dif- 
ferent sex. In many local corrections 
systems, including New York City’s thou- 
sands of persons detained prior to trial— 
all presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty—live under more serious depriva- 
tion than those who have been convicted. 
We must begin to address this situation 
and provide realistically for the rights of 
such persons. 

Mr. President, my second bill is the 
Criminal Justice Professions Develop- 
ment Act of 1975. I believe it to be an 
indispensable part of any comprehensive 
strategy to improve our performance in 
correctional rehabilitation. It is a neces- 
sary complement to the National Cor- 
rectional Standards Act, which I have 
just introduced. 

We cannot continue to ask our cor- 
rectional departments and agencies at 
the State and local level to accept the 
kinds of responsibility we have long given 
to them without providing adequate re- 
sources for recruitment, training, and 
employment of their professional per- 
sonnel. 

We cannot ask them to raise their 
standards of performance and to take 
on more ambitious goals and profoundly 
difficult objectives without a commitment 
to respond on their issue. 

The bill would amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 by creating a new part J, “Criminal 
Justice Professions Development.” It 
would establish and support a national 
network of regional crime and delin- 
quency centers which would serve as 
training institutions for students and 
practitioners of criminal justice, cen- 
tralized channels for recruitment of 
criminal justice personnel, consultation 
centers for criminal justice agencies and 
relevant professional schools, and re- 
search centers for basic and applied 
studies of criminal justice. 

The professional staff of such centers 
would be composed of personnel drawn 
both from the academic community, pri- 
marily in the fields of law, clinical psy- 
chology, psychiatry, social work, and 
public administration, as well as, from 
the practicing agencies of criminal 
justice. 

The bill would also provide increased 
academic assistance for corrections sys- 
tems, professional personnel, including 
probation and parole officers. A 3-year 
$35,000,000 authorization is recom- 
mended to provide assistance for study 
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and training in academic subjects related 
to correctional administration and reha- 
bilitative services. 

The bill would also provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Presidential Advisory 
Council on Criminal Justice Professions 
Development, an annual assessment of 
criminal justice manpower needs by the 
Attorney General, and authorize a na- 
tional criminal justice professions re- 
cruitment program. 

Recognizing that recruitment and 
compensation of new personnel is an ab- 
solute necessity, the bill would also au- 
thorize LEAA to make grants to State 
and local corrections departments and 
agencies to assist them in the recruit- 
ment, employment, and compensation of 
professional and para-professional per- 
sonnel, 

This would apply to administrative, 
custodial, rehabilitative, medical, and 
other personnel, consistent with criteria 
established by LEAA. In any event, not 
more than one-third of any grant could 
be expended for the compensation of 
custodial personnel. 

Also, any grantee would have to pro- 
vide adequate assurances that— 

First, Federal funds would not be used 
to supplant State and local funds; 

Second, personnel standards and pro- 
grams refiect the most advanced and en- 
lightened practices and objectives; and 

Third, the applicant is making prog- 
ress in improving the recruiting, orga- 
nization, training, and education of per- 
sonnel engaged in correctional activities. 

In 1972 LEAA expended in block grants 
and discretionary funding over $18 mil- 
lion for personnel, recruitment, and 
training throughout the national crimi- 
nal justice system. Under part E, pro- 
viding exclusively for corrections im- 
provements, the total expenditure was 
only $3,350,000. While there is some ad- 
ditional spending for corrections under 
part C of the act, the largest share of 
funds in this area has gone to the law 
enforcement component of criminal jus- 
tice. 

My bill would authorize an additional 
$40,000,000 for corrections during the 
next 3 years. 

Mr. President, my third bill, the Emer- 
gency Urban Crime Reduction Act of 
1975 seeks two basic objectives which I 
think are essential to any new grant-in- 
aid legislation in the criminal justice 
area: 

First. Specific priority uses to which 
the funds must, in part, be put which are 
reasonably calculated to produce short- 
term results in reducing crime rates in 
urban areas. 

Second. The initiation of some genuine 
long-term reform in each of the three 
component parts of the local criminal 
justice system—police, courts, and cor- 
rections. 

The measure would concentrate a pro- 
posed authorization of $300 million for 
each of the next 3 years in the central 
cities having the highest crime rates in 
the country. The President would desig- 
nate as many as 25 cities as “emergency 
crime areas.” 

This designation would be based upon 
the number of crimes per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants committed in each particular city. 
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The figures used would be taken from the 
uniform crime reports published each 
year by the FBI. During each year, the 
selected cities would receive a direct 
grant based upon two factors: first, 
population; and, second, rank in the 
crime index. 

Particular allocations would be based 
on both of these factors. 

On the city level the funds will be ad- 
ministered by a Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor of each designated 
city. The Commission shall consist of a 
representative from the police force, a 
representative from the judiciary, a rep- 
resentative from the corrections depart- 
ment, and selected community represent- 
atives to refiect a cross section of the 
city on the Commission. The Commission 
will have flexibility within the three 
stated areas to determine the specific 
projects and the specific ways in which 
the city’s grant funds will be spent. The 
cities will be encouraged to develop inno- 
vative programs in the three target areas 
and to make every effort to reduce the 
crime rate on an emergency basis. 

The basic purpose of this legislation is 
to sharpen the focus of the fight against 
crime and to direct the necessary funds 
into areas where they are most needed. 
The overall administration of the pro- 
gram will be in the hands of the Justice 
Department and each year the desig- 
nated cities will be required to file a re- 
port detailing what has been done in the 
three critical areas. 

The only restriction on the use of the 
money allocated to the cities is that it 
must be used in three areas, for upgrad- 
ing the police force, improving the court 
system, and revamping the correctional 


m., 

The bill establishes priorities for spe- 
cific anticrime programs, with one-third 
of each city’s total allotment going for 
police, one-third for courts, and one- 
third for corrections. In each of these 
three areas priority projects may include, 
but are not limited to programs designed 
to: 

First, strengthen the police component 
of the criminal justice system by utiliz- 
ing civilian, unarmed, surveillance, and 
patrol teams in local areas, working un- 
der the direct supervision of police au- 
thorities, new police narcotics enforce- 
ment programs in city school systems, 
and administrative machinery of law en- 
forcement agencies; 

Second, improving the courts com- 
ponent by increasing the efficiency of 
criminal court procedures, providing al- 
ternatives to the bail bond system and 
establishing, on a trial basis, pretrial 
services agencies; and 

Third, improving the corrections com- 
ponent by facilitating the recruitment 
and training of custodial and rehapilita- 
tive correctional personnel, as well as 
parole and probation officers, providing 
separate detention facilities for juveniles, 
including authorization to renovate ex- 
isting correctional facilities and leasing 
additional facilities for such purposes. 

Mr. President, these three bills or any 
other legislation are not the whole an- 
swer. The issue of crime in our society 
is the outgrowth of dramatic change in 
our society which must be confronted, in 
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a larger sense, by the Congress, the 
States, our local communities, and the 
people themselves. 

But so long as the misguided maim- 
ing of human beings remains institution- 
alized in our criminal justice system, so 
will the cycle of crime and punishment, 
and more crime, accelerate and trap us 
all. 

The roots of the chaos in our penal 
system are in a misconception of what 
that system and our society should and 
must do for those who are consigned to 
exist with it. While the requirements of 
both human dignity and order within our 
prisons must be met, the lesson of the 
prison tragedies must be that human 
dignity and mutual respect cannot be- 
come the casualties of our emotions. For 
those on both sides of the issue who 
would use terror, fear, accusations, and 
polarizations we must deny them their 
opportunity to dictate our policy. 

We need, instead, to be a people who 
will sustain a strong effort to insure a 
system of justice which will respect and 
encourage the full humanity of each man 
and woman within the prison walls, 
while recognizing the frustration and 
difficulties of those who are charged 
with the responsibility of true rehabili- 
tation. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 461. A bill to grant an alien child 
adopted by an unmarried U.S. citizen 
the same immigrant status as an alien 
child adopted by a U.S. citizen and 
his spouse. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

ALIEN CHILD ADOPTION BY UNMARRIED U.S. 

CITIZENS 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
grant an alien adopted by an unmarried 
U.S. citizen the same immigrant status 
as an alien child adopted by a U.S. citi- 
zen and his spouse. 

In the past, I have authored legisla- 
tion which provided assistance for the 
disadvantaged children of South Viet- 
nam. Ten percent of the funds allocated 
were used to facilitate intercountry adop- 
tion. I am pleased to say that our inter- 
est has considerably lessened a once 
drawnout and frustrating adoption 
procedure. 

‘The measure I am sponsoring is simi- 
lar to H.R. 568, a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman KocH. Although a similar bill 
was passed tnanimously by the House, 
in the 93d Congress, it was not con- 
sidered by the full Senate. Therefore, I 
am offering this legislation to facilitate 
its review in this Congress. 

In addition, I joined my colleagues 
Senators CraNSsTON and MONDALE, in co- 
sponsoring legislation in the 93d Con- 
gress which promoted the health and 
welfare of children in need of adoption 
and alleviated the many obstacles ob- 
fuseating domestic adoption. However, 
legislative action on these measures was 
not completed and cumbersome domes- 
tic barriers remain which need to be 
overcome, 

The numerous cases of unmarried U.S. 
citizens frustrated by their inability to 
adopt alien children has convinced me 
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that there is a need to amplify our cur- 
rent laws to allow a greater number of 
qualified U.S. citizens the opportunity 
to adopt. Under existing law, section 
101(b) (1) (F) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act allows only married 
U.S. citizens, and not unmarried U.S. 
citizens, the right to petition for immedi- 
ate relative status for an alien orphan 
intended to be or already adopted. 

This distinction in the law has caused 
much suffering. For example, the Ameri- 
can unmarried aunt or uncle, either 
single, widowed, or divorced, of an alien 
orphan cannot now obtain immediate 
relative status for her or his orphaned 
niece or nephew. Although many States 
now allow adoption by an unmarried per- 
son, this adoption is thwarted by an anti- 
quated immigration policy. 

Giving unmarried U.S. citizens the 
same rights as married U.S. citizens does 
not exempt a prospective parent from 
meeting the preadoption requirements 
of a State which must be met prior to 
approval of the immediate relative peti- 
tion. The opportunity for increased adop- 
tions would be expanded, but they would 
continue to be handled on a strict case- 
by-case basis. 

I cannot overemphasize that State 
preadoption requirements must be met 
before a petition for an adopted child 
may be approved. This legislation in no 
way diminishes the responsibility of each 
State to execute its legal obligations. 
Moreover, present law vests approval au- 
thority of a petition in the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This responsibility, too, remains in 
force. 

Therefore, adequate safeguards exist 
including both State and Federal require- 
ments which have been established to 
promote the best interests of the adopted 
child. My proposed legislation simply 
extends the alien child adoption proce- 
dure to unmarried U.S. citizens in a man- 
ner consistent with the law. 

Mr. President, I would like to add that 
the concept of this legislation has re- 
ceived the approval of the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State. I 
am confident that this new emphasis on 
unmarried U.S. citizens will accelerate 
intercountry adoptions, and provide a 
substantial number of deserving children 
the advantage of a better and more stable 
life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 461 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(F) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(b) (1) (F)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting before “by a United 
States citizen” both times it occurs in such 
subparagraph the following: “by an unmar- 
ried United States citizen or”, and 

(2) by striking out “who have complied” 


in such subparagraph and inserting in Heu 
thereof “who has or have complied”. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. HOoLLINGS, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
and Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 462. A bill to amend the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Services and Facili- 
ties Construction Act to revise and extend 
the programs authorized by that act. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, in 
April 1974, I introduced S. 3378, a bill to 
provide assistance for the developmen- 
tally disabled and to establish a bill of 
rights for the developmentally disabled. 
Most of the members of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Handicapped joined in this 
action. 

That legislation was our response to a 
full review of the developmental dis- 
abilities program by the General Ac- 
counting Office. I had requested this 
study on behalf of the Subcommittee on 
the Handicapped, and we received the 
two-volume report from the GAO 1 year 
ago. The report concerned itself with the 
administration of this legislation at the 
Federal and State levels and its impact 
and effect on the individual consumer— 
the person afflicted with a developmental 
disability. 

S. 3378 was designed to assist the 
States in developing a comprehensive 
plan for services to developmentally dis- 
abled individuals, a plan which would 
bring together all of the resources in a 
coordinated way so that there would be 
an array of services without duplication 
of efforts. We worked diligently on this 
legislation; and when the Senate passed 
S. 3378 on October 1, 1974, I believed it 
to be an innovative and intelligent meas- 
ure which, when enacted, would result in 
significant progress in serving develop- 
mentally disabled persons. 

Unfortunately, due to the press of 
other legislative matters, the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee was unable to meet with us in 
conference on this legislation. Although 
the authorizing legislation expired on 
June 30, 1974, it is my understanding that 
appropriations for the program are con- 
tained in a continuing resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 1178—which provides 
authorization for the program until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1975. 

This situation must not be allowed to 
continue much longer. The Subcommittee 
on the Handicapped considers the legisla- 
tion which I introduce today its priority 
matter of business because we believe 
that the provisions in it are vital to the 
continuing improvement of the develop- 
mental disabilities program. The bill is 
identical to the one which passed the 
Senate last October, and it is my hope 
that it will be before the Senate again in 
the immediate future. 

In order to review the measure, I will 
summarize the major provisions: 

First, definition. The developmentally 
disabled are presently identified and 
limited to those suffering from mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, or epilepsy. 
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My legislation would broaden the defini- 
tion to include autism, learning disability, 
or any other condition which is “closely 
related to mental retardation as it refers 
to general intellectual functioning or im- 
pairment in adaptive behavior or to re- 
quire treatment similar to that required 
by mentally retarded individuals.” Other 
present requirements are that: first, the 
disability must originate before age 18; 
second, it must continue indefinitely; and 
third, it must constitute a severe handi- 
cap. These are retained in the proposed 
definition. 

Second, administration. At present the 
Division of Developmental Disabilities is 
buried at the bottom of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service administrative 
structure. We believe that this program 
should be located in an administrative 
structure which emphasizes planning. 
Therefore, this bill would move the ad- 
ministration of the developmental dis- 
abilities program into the Office of the 
Secretary and establishes an Office of De- 
velopmental Disabilities, headed by a Di- 
rector. 

Third, university-affiliated facilities 
and satellite centers. This legislation con- 
tinues the program of demonstration and 
training grants which are to be used for 
covering part of the cost of administer- 
ing and operating demonstration facili- 
ties and interdisciplinary training pro- 
grams for professional personnel who will 
provide services for developmentally dis- 
abled persons. In addition to an authori- 
zation of $25 million for fiscal year 1975 
and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years 
for these grants, there is also an author- 
ization of $6.5 million for each fiscal year 
of the bill for renovation and moderniza- 
tion. 

We do propose, however, that UAF’s 
establish as priority goals: First, deinsti- 
tutionalization of persons with develop- 
mental disabilities whenever possible; 
normalization outside institutions; de- 
velopment of community-based pro- 
grams; and follow-up services for per- 
sons who leave institutions; second, early 
screening, diagnosis, and evaluation of 
infants and preschool children who suf- 
fer from developmental disabilities—this 
includes maternal care, developmental 
screening, home care, infant and pre- 
school stimulation programs, parent 
counseling and training; third, services 
for adults, including counseling, client 
program coordination, follow-along serv- 
ices, protective services, and personal 
advocacy services; and fourth, normali- 
zation of institutional life. 

There is an innovative satellite-center 
program, which is a logical outgrowth of 
the UAF program. The clinical services 
provided by UAF’s are necessarily ex- 
pensive since they are operated by insti- 
tutions of higher education committed to 
high quality research and training activ- 
ities. The clinical services developed by 
the UAF’s are needed by the States as 
they attempt to serve the developmen- 
tally disabled individuals within their 
boundaries. Such services would be costly 
and impractical if provided on a multi- 
State basis by existing UAF’s, whereas 
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they can be provided at reasonable costs 
by clinical service agencies. 

Thus, my bill proposes the establish- 
ment of UAF-satellite centers in States 
which do not have UAF’s within their 
borders. Such satellite centers would 
work as backup resources to other clinics 
within such States while themselves re- 
ceiving backup support from the UAF’s. 
An intercommunicating network of 
UAF’s, each working with a limited num- 
ber of State satellite centers which in 
turn work with other clinics throughout 
the Nation, would provide a communica- 
tion and support system which would 
make the knowledge and skills found in 
the UAF’s available to the smallest and 
most isolated clinic. 

Fourth, formula grants to the States. 
For the purpose of making formula 
grants to the States for planning, pro- 
vision of services, and construction and 
operation of facilities for persons with 
developmental disabilities, my bill au- 
thorizes appropriations of $50 million for 
fiscal year 1975; $85 million for fiscal 
year 1976; $95 million for fiscal year 
1977; $100 million for fiscal year 1978; 
and $110 million for fiscal year 1979. The 
authorizations are to be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the present 
formula, that is: First, population; sec- 
ond, extent of need for services and facil- 
ities; and third, financial need. Also as 
at present, not more than 10 percent of 
these funds will be available to the Sec- 
retary for grants of national significance. 
Priorities for these grants include inte- 
grated service model projects, demon- 
stration projects to coordinate and utilize 
all available community resources, and 
public education projects. 

Fifth, National Advisory Council. This 
Council is for the first time piaced in the 
Office of the Secretary and has desig- 
nated members: the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, the Commissioner of the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
the Administrator of the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, the Director of the 
National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, the Director of the 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Stroke, the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Office of 
Human Development. Members of the 
Council must be off the committee at 
least 1 year before reappointment. The 
Council is to monitor the administration 
of the developmental disabilities program 
at the Federal level and report directly 
to the Congress, as well as to the Secre- 
tary. 

Sixth, State planning councils. In addi- 
tion to reorganizing and strengthening 
the National Council, my bill also pro- 
poses to change and enlarge the functions 
of the State planning councils. In the 
new legislation, the State planning coun- 
cil is appointed by the Governor so that 
it is accountable directly to him as chief 
executive officer, and it will have suffi- 
cient stature to provide the monitoring 
and evaluation of the programs instituted 
by the State plan. Its membership shall 
include representatives of the principal 
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State agencies, local agencies and non- 
governmental agencies and groups con- 
cerned with services to persons with de- 
velopmental disabilities. One-third of 
this committee must consist of consumers 
or their parents or guardians. Each State 
is responsible for the assignment of ade- 
quate personnel to insure that the Coun- 
cil may carry out its duties. 

The duties of the State planning coun- 
cils are to: First, develop and prepare the 
required State plan; second, approve, 
monitor, and evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the State plan and submit to the 
Governor and State legislature an annual 
report on this implementation; third, es- 
tablish priorities for the distribution of 
funds within the State; fourth, review 
and comment on all State plans in the 
State which concern persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities; and fifth, submit 
to the Secretary, through the Governor, 
any periodic reports which the Secretary 
may reasonably request. The State coun- 
cil shall also approve the design for im- 
plementation of its State plan which is 
submitted by the administering State 
agency and shall have access to all other 
plans within that particular State relat- 
ing to persons with developmental dis- 
abilities so that it will not duplicate 
existing services. 

Seventh, State plans. The State plans, 
in addition to containing specific infor- 
mation, must have as priorities: The re- 
duction and eventual elimination of in- 
appropriate institutional placement of 
persons with developmental disabilities; 
the improvement of the quality of care, 
habilitation, and rehabilitation of per- 
sons with developmental disabilities for 
whom institutional care is appropriate; 
the provision of early screening, diagno- 
sis, and evaluation of developmentally 
disabled infants and preschool chil- 
dren—including maternal care develop- 
mental screening, home care, infant and 
preschool stimulation: programs, and 
parent counseling and training; the pro- 
vision of counseling, client program co- 
ordination, follow-along services, protec- 
tive services, and personal advocacy on 
behalf of developmentally disabled 
adults; the support of the establishment 
of community programs as alternatives 
to institutionalization, designed to pro- 
vide services for the care and habilita- 
tion of persons with developmental 
disabilities, which programs utilize the 
resources and personnel in related com- 
munity programs; the protection of hu- 
man rights of all persons with develop- 
mental disabilities; and the provision for 
interdisciplinary intervention and train- 
ing programs for multihandicapped indi- 
viduals. 

Most of the new requirements in the 
State plan are designed so that they 
will either strengthen the Council—by 
the provision of adequate personnel; pro- 
vide for more efficient utilization of 
funds and resources—by stating that all 
relevant information concerning any 
programs affecting persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities shall be made 
available to the planning council; pro- 
vide for fair and effective evaluation of 
programs to serve developmentally dis- 
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abled persons; and reinforce existing 
laws on architectural barriers—by stat- 
ing that the construction, renovation, 
and modernization projects must comply 
with standards prescribed pursuant to 
the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968. 

Eighth, relationship of the State plan- 
ning council to the State agency respon- 
sible for administration of the State plan. 
The study conducted by the Comptroller 
General of the United States brought to 
our attention that in the case of most 
States, the planning function—which 
the Congress had originally intended to 
be the primary duty of the State plan- 
ning councils—had been neglected and 
that priority had been given to the grant 
disbursing function which the councils 
were also performing. 

Faced with the GAO study, we tried 
to design a system which provides for 
cooperation and complementary func- 
tions between the State planning council 
and the State agency which administers 
the program. The State planning coun- 
cil is to act in a leadership and advocacy 
role; to be responsible for the State plan, 
for the general direction and goals of the 
program, for the identification of gaps 
and of the needs, to provide the uniform 
planning authority that is needed for the 
maximum effective utilization of the 
available resources. The State agency is 
to administer the funds through the de- 
sign for implementation which is to be 
part of the State plan. The design for 
implementation is a document prepared 
by the State agency and is that part of 
the State plan which includes details on 
the priorities for spending, for the use of 
funds provided under this act, on the 
specific objectives to be achieved, on the 
methods of implementation, on a method 
for periodic evaluation of a program’s 
effectiveness in meeting State plan ob- 
jectives, and also includes a list of pro- 
grams and resources to be utilized. 

Neither the State planning council nor 
the implementing State agency alone 
can do the job. While the council has the 
prime responsibility for the development 
and updating of the comprehensive State 
plan, the agency has the equally critical 
responsibility to select from alternative 
strategies those best methods of actually 
implementing the plan through its pro- 
gram development and program evalua- 
tion procedures. I would like to stress 
that bringing needed services to persons 
with developmental disabilities can occur 
only if this partnership succeeds. 

Ninth, special projects. My bill author- 
izes $17.7 million for fiscal year 1975; 
$20 million for fiscal year 1976; $22.5 
million for fiscal year 1977; $25 million 
for fiscal year 1978; and $27.5 million for 
fiscal year 1979 for grants for special 
projects and demonstrations which hold 
promise of expanding or otherwise im- 
proving services to persons with develop- 
mental disabilities—especially persons 
who are also disadvantaged or multi- 
handicapped. Most of these authoriza- 
tions have been contained in other leg- 
islation, but have been administered by 
the Division of Developmental Disabili- 
ties; these authorities have been: Com- 
prehensive health planning—section 
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314(e) of the Public Health Service Act; 
MR community facilities—initial staff- 
ing; and section 4(a) (1) of the old Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act—section 304 
(b) (1) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Questions have arisen as to the appropri- 
ateness of funding special projects for 
developmentally disabled persons under 
other legislation, particularly the Reha- 
bilitation Act authority. Thus, we de- 
cided to create specific authority under 
the developmental disabilities legislation. 

Tenth, evaluation. Comprehensive 
planning for future needs must begin 
with an accurate assessment of existing 
services and resources. Thus, I believe 
that the States must bear the principal 
responsibility for evaluating services 
rendered to the developmentally dis- 
abled. My legislation specifies develop- 
ment at the Federal level of a model 
evaluation system which can be adapted 
by each State to fit its own needs. It is 
my belief that this provision strikes an 
appropriate balance between the need 
for uniform evaluative criteria, stand- 
ardized defintions and methodology, yet 
recognizes the differences among the 
States as to their organization for hu- 
man services and the need for flexibil- 
ity in implementation. 

Eleventh, title II. This title is the bill 
of rights for the mentally retarded and 
other individuals with developmental 
disabilities and is based upon a bill 
which Senator Javirs, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, introduced in 
the 93d Congress. 

Following investigation and studies 
concerning the inhumane conditions at 
State institutions such as Willowbrook 
in New York City, this title provides two 
alternatives to the States: The adoption 
of the Joint Commission on the Accred- 
itation of Hospitals standards for resi- 
dential and community facilities; or 
meeting alternative standards contained 
in part B. The purpose of this title is to 
improve the living conditions in such in- 
stitutions so that they do not remain or 
become human warehouses reminiscent 
of the 19th-century neglect. 

Mr. President, the thrust of this leg- 
islation is planning—planning that will 
assist in the development of new service 
systems which respond to the needs of 
the developmentally disabled. It pro- 
vides the authority for public agencies 
to cooperate by pooling their resources; 
this will reduce duplication of services 
and improve treatment and training 
programs. It was only after very care- 
ful deliberation that the subcommittee 
determined that the limited funds au- 
thorized in this measure would he best 
utilized if the emphasis were on compre- 
hensive planning. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 463. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
use of recycled oils. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing recent years, I have proposed that 
the Congress seriously consider the en- 
actment of legislation which would 
greatly promote the protection of our 
environment by providing a tax incen- 
tive for recycling lubricating oils. In this 
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day of petroleum shortages, the recycling 
of lubricating oils would result in tre- 
mendous savings. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
which will serve a twofold purpose. This 
bill involves not only the prevention of 
a major form of air and water pollution, 
but also the conservation of a critical 
national resource. The problem involves 
the dumping of used lubricating oil into 
our water supply and the indiscriminate 
burning of other used petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. President, the used oil problem is 
staggering. Approximately 750 million 
gallons of this precious resource is 
wasted every year. This figure could 
change however, as waste could be sig- 
nificantly reduced and the environment 
could be preserved if we would only re- 
cycle this used oil. 

For over four decades, small business- 
men have been dealing with recycled oil, 
and since 1950, the Association of Pe- 
troleum Rerefiners has been attempting 
to draw attention to discriminatory Fed- 
eral actions and rulings that threaten 
the very existence of the entire industry. 

The fact that lubricating oils can be 
cleaned and refined over and over again 
to their original quality is an unknown 
process to many individuals. Mr. Presi- 
dent, listening to the rerefiners’ story 
with a sympathetic ear and acting to cor- 
rect their very real grievances, we can ad- 
vance our fight against the shortage in 
our fuel supplies. 

Let me explain the situation briefly. 
Only about half of the estimated 24 
billion gallons of lubricating oils sold for 
industrial and automotive use in the 
United States every year is actually used 
up. This means that the other half is 
drained at service stations, garages, air- 
fields, railroad yards, bus and truck ter- 
minals, auto fleet headquarters, and in- 
dustrial plants. More than 1 billion gal- 
lons of valuable oil could be recycled back 
into lubricating form and quality, yet 75 
percent of it, according to recent studies 
is wasted. 

Mr. President, used oil is not just wast- 
ed, but it becomes a powerful pollutant 
of air and water. Whatever portion of 
those 750 million gallons that is dumped 
on purpose, or just allowed to drain down 
into the water supply, remains a health 
hazard almost indefinitely. Just as lube 
oil will not break down under the extreme 
temperatures and pressures of the auto- 
mobile engine, it will not break down for 
years when left in lakes and streams. On 
the other hand, whatever portion of those 
750 million gallons that is burned, even 
when blended in small ratios with bunker 
fuel under carefully controlled burning 
conditions, may still contribute millions 
of pounds of metallic oxides that never 
break down. 

Even in view of this problem, very 
little of this valuable and potentially 
dangerous oil is rerefined and recycled. 
The reason is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has imposed obstacles and restric- 
tions that actually prevent the petroleum 
rerefiners from marketing their products 
in competition with the major oil com- 
panies. GSA will not buy it for use in 
Government vehicles; IRS makes off- 
highway users pay extra for it; FTC in- 
sists that very can be labeled so that very 
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few motorists will buy it; and no one will 
set oil quality standards and perform- 
ance requirements that will give the re- 
refiners a chance to prove that their 
product can be just as good as the orig- 
inal. This is an incredible series of dis- 
criminatory practices which came into 
existence through a serise of unfortunate 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, in 1965 the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act leveled a double-barreled 
blast at the rerefiners. Prior to that time 
there had been an excise tax levied on the 
manufacturer of cutting oils (3 cents per 
gallon) and other lubricating oils (6 
cents per gallon) which was paid by the 
first user of these oils. 

The Excise Tax Reduction Act re- 
moved the excise tax for cutting oils. 
Subsequently, administrative rulings 
were issued that provided for an excise 
tax exemption for lubricating oils that 
are seldom used for lubricating purposes. 
Since rerefiners had been exempt from 
paying the excise tax—the tax on the 
original oil had already been paid—tre- 
refiners had enjoyed a competitive edge 
until passage of the act and issuance of 
the administrative rulings. Additionally, 
in 1965, the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that because these tax funds were 
to go into the highway trust fund, off- 
highway users, notably railroads, could 
be refunded their full tax payments at 
the end of the tax year when they pur- 
chased 100 percent new lubricating oil. 
IRS also refused to allow tax refunds on 
any new oils that were to be blended with 
rerefined oil, as is often the case when 
the rerefiner wants to meet the viscosity 
requirements of the ultimate user. Thus, 
the rerefiners lost their 6 cents per gal- 
lon margin among off-highway users, 
and are penalized for manufacturing 
blended oils for off-highway users. 

As a result of these handicaps, more 
than half of the rerefiners have been 
forced out of business in recent years. 
It seems that the U.S. Government has 
weighted the scales against the small 
businessman. Unless something is done 
soon, the rest of the rerefiners must also 
close down. If this happens, what do we 
do with these 750 million gallons of 
waste oils? 

Walter C. McCrone Associates of Chi- 
cago was asked to analyze the combustion 
products present in waste oils before they 
are rerefined. This report pointed out 
that more than 1,000 pounds of metal 
oxides—mostly lead, but with lesser 
amounts of calcium, phosphorous, bar- 
ium, and others—are released when 
10,000 gallons of waste oils are burned. 
If we assume that only 260 million gal- 
lons were burned last year, generally re- 
garded as a conservative figure, we come 
to the frightening conclusion that at 
least 26 million pounds of metallic oxides 
were released through burning last year. 

This brings us to the realization that 
waste lubricating oil has to be treated 
somehow prior to disposal. Whether re- 
cycled back into lubricating form or 
blended with bunker oils as the American 
Petroleum Institute recommends, there 
must be some process to remove the 
metal additives. It has become almost a 
technological race—the demands of the 
auto engines for more powerful additives 
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to improve performance versus the abil- 
ity of the rerefiners to identify and re- 
move these additives. It is time we threw 
our strength behind the continuing ef- 
forts of the rerefiners to win this race, 
not only to reclaim the oils, but also to 
find some economic use for the sludge 
that contains these unrerefinable addi- 
tives. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a bill 
which would amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to encourage the use 
of recycled oil. It is my opinion that we 
must take steps to clean up our environ- 
ment and also take steps to preserve our 
dwindling natural resources. This bill is 
just one step in this direction, but it 
is a necessary one. Not only will this bill 
help to control pollution and preserve a 
natural resource, but it would also help 
to revitalize a faltering industry. 

This bill will amend existing tax laws 
covering lubricating oils. It will equalize 
and simplify the tax on lubricating oil 
by requiring all producers and manufac- 
turers of new lubricating oils to include 
hydraulic and cutting oils, but exclud- 
ing recycled oil, to pay a 6 cents per gal- 
lon excise tax. The bill also will repeal 
section 6424 of the Internal Revenue 
Code that allowed tax refunds to users 
of lubricating oils. It is hoped that these 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code will stimulate the purchase of re- 
cycled oil. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 463 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
sections 4091, 4092, and 4093 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to lubricating 
oil) are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4091. IMPOSITION or Tax, 

“There is hereby imposed on lubricating, 
hydraulic, and cutting oils (other than re- 
cycled oils) which are sold in the United 
States by the manufacturer or producer a tax 
of 6 cents per gallon, to be paid by the manu- 
facturer or producer. 

“Sec. 4092. DEFINITIONS. 

“(a) CERTAIN VENDEES CONSIDERED AS 
MANUFACTURERS.—For the purposes of this 
subpart, a vendee who has purthased lubri- 
cating, hydraulic, or cutting oils free of tax 
under section 4093 shall be considered the 
manufacturer or producer of such olis. 

“(b) LUBRICATING O1.—The term ‘lubricat- 
ing oil’ means all oil regardless of origin, 
which— 

“(1) is suitable for use as a lubricant, or 

“(2) is sold for use as a lubricant. 

“(c) Hypraunic Om.—The term ‘hydraulic 
oil’ means all oil which is used primarily to 
transmit power or pressure, but which may 
also serve lubricating and other functions. 

“(d) Currinc Om.—The term ‘cutting oil’ 
means all oll which is used primarily in cut- 
ting; milling, and machining operations (in- 
cluding forging, drawing, rolling, shearing, 
punching, and stamping), but which may 
also serve lubricating and other functions. 

“(e) RECYCLED Orm.—The term ‘recycled 
oll’ means used oil which has been re-refined 
or otherwise processed to remove the physical 
and chemical contaminants acquired through 
use, which by itself or when blended with 
new oil or additives is substantially identical 
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or superior to new oil intended for the same 
purposes. 
“Sec. 4093. EXEMPTION OF SALES TO PRODUCERS. 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be imposed 
under this subpart upon lubricating, hy- 
draulic, or cutting oils sold to a manufacturer 
or producer of such oils for resale by him.” 

(b) Section 4094 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to cross reference) is 
hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 6424 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (providing off-highway users of 
lubricating oils with a tax refund of 6 cents 
per gallon) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to sales occurring after the last day of the 
calendar quarter in which this Act is enacted. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 465. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to provide for the application of 
the Generalized System of Preferences 
to Western Hemisphere countries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill which will remove a 
major cause of deteriorating relations 
today between the nations of Latin 
America and the United States. 

Section 502 (b)(2) of the Trade Re- 
form Act of 1974, Public Law 93-618, has 
been criticized throughout the. hemi- 
sphere as discriminatory and unfair. 
Venezuela and Ecuador, as members of 
OPEC, led the protest. But they have 
the support of other Latin American na- 
tions as well, and yesterday, we learned 
that the Latin American nations have 
indefinitely postponed the foreign min- 
isters meeting in Buenos Aires scheduled 
for March. 

The result is that this provision. which 
was directed at the Arab Nations which 
initiated last year’s embargo, has threat- 
ened our entire relationship with Latin 
America. It has shaken further the fiedg- 
ling attempt at a new dialogue, which 
already had been undermined by reac- 
tions to our failure to support an end 
to sanctions against Cuba during the 
Quito Conference in November. 

Section 502(b) (2) broadly affects all 
producing nations without distinction, 
and in so doing represents I believe an 
unwise restriction on the President’s 
ability to comply with our own original 
initiative supporting a generalized sys- 
tem of trade preferences for developing 
countries. 

Venezuela and Ecuador argue, and 
rightly so, that they should not be 
lumped together with other OPEC na- 
tions in a retaliatory action primarily 
aimed at those who organized the oil 
embargo of a year ago. 

Venezuela not only refused to cut off 
all exports to the United States, as OPEC 
urged, but it maintained their full level 
of oil shipments to us. 

As our No. 1 foreign supplier of crude 
oil and petroleum products—1.8 million 
barrels per day—Venezuela’s shipments 
immeasurably assisted us in withstand- 
ing Arab pressures. 

Venezuelan leaders, with whom I had 
the pleasure of discussing this and other 
issues Sunday at a symposium on United 
States-Venezuelan relations, sponsored 
by the Fletcher School of Diplomacy and 
Law at Tufts University, were particu- 
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larly resentful at the affront which this 
provision constitutes. 

It must be noted as well that Ven- 
ezuela is one of the hemisphere’s leading 
democracies, and it is one of our tradi- 
tional friends and allies. It is vital to 
strengthen that bond of friendship. The 
distinguished Venezuelan delegation, led 
by the new foreign minister, Dr. Roman 
Escovar Salom, and including members 
of the opposition as well as the govern- 
ment party, emphasized once again the 
traditional bonds of friendship that link 
our two peoples and their desire for a co- 
operative solution to economic issues be- 
tween us. 

If we can point to high oil prices as a 
matter of deep concern to the people of 
my State and the people of the Nation. 

They can point to the high prices of 
U.S. manufactured products and U.S. 
food exports. They ask only that we meet 
in a spirit of cooperation rather than 
confrontation. I believe that spirit can 
assure a final settlement of our differ- 
ences that is fair to both countries. And 
it is evident that the trade bill provision 
is an obstacle to such a process of 
cooperation. 

I would emphasize that the need for 
a resolution of our economic differencés 
with other developing nations does not 
end with Venezuela. Iran, Nigeria, and 
Indonesia, for example, maintained their 
traditional supply commitment to us 
during the embargo. For that reason, I 
would prefer that this provision were not 
present. However, my bill will at this 
time simply exclude the nations cf the 
hemisphere from its coverage. They are 
the most immediately affected, and I 
beileve we may therefore obtain more 
rapid approval if we work in stages to- 
ward the final removal of this provision. 

Ultimately, the issue of high foreign 
oil prices must be settled within a review 
of the international economic system. 
It is somewhat difficult to charge the 
oil producing nations with the sole re- 
sponsibility for higher prices, as well, 
when the President proposes to not only 
add $3 per barrel -on all foreign imports 
of oil, but also proposes to permit do- 
mestic “old oil” to rise from its current 
$5.25 per barrel to $13.40 per barrel. 

Last year, I urged a world producer- 
consumer conference, including the de- 
veloping nations among the consumers, 
as an appropriate forum for the initia- 
tion of a process of review of interna- 
tional economic factors that have seen 
sky-rocketing inflation and recession hit 
our own country as well as many other 
nations around the world. 

This bill, which removes the discrimi- 
natory provision as it applies to Latin 
America, is an attempt to remove this 
issue as an obstacle to a process of co- 
operatively resolving our differences. 

I ask unanimous consent the recent 
new articles on this subject appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1975] 
U.S.-LATIN CONFERENCE Is CANCELED 
(By Joannne Omang) 

Buenos Ames, Jan. 27.—Argentina today 
postponed indefinitely a meeting of the Latin 
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American foreign ministers with U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger that had 
been scheduled for March, charging the 
United States with “rigidity and unfairness” 
in its dealings with Latin American nations. 
Minister Alberto told a 
press conference that recently enacted US. 
foreign trade legislation “undermines inter- 
American solidarity.” The trade bill has been 
denounced by several Latin countries. 

Although Vignes did not mention that the 
future of the hemisphere’s relations with 
Cuba was also a factor im the postponement, 
Latin diplomats had regarded that as the 
only substantive item on the agenda. 

The foreign ministers’ meeting had been 
scheduled as the next step in a “new dia- 
logue” proposed by Kissinger between the 
United States and Latin America. 

“This is nothing more than a postpone- 
ment of the new dialogue and not an inter- 
ruption,” Vignes said. 

He said that Kissinger will visit Buenos 
Aires in mid-February for bilateral talks as 
previously scheduled. 

His visit here is to be part of a trouble- 
shooting trip to five Latin American coun- 
tries, and diplomats said today that it had 
not been affected by the cancellation of the 
foreign ministers’ meeting. 

In addition to Argentina, Kissinger is also 
to stop in Chile, Peru, Brazil and Venezuela, 

{The Associated Press reported in Wash- 
ington, however, that Kissinger will postpone 
his Latin American swing. Some officials re- 
portedly indicated that the Middle East situ- 
ation may call for too much of Kissinger’s 
attention to permit the trip.] 

The trip might begin on Feb. 16, but with 
only three weeks to go, no firm preparations 
on such matters as agenda and security have 
been undertaken. 

In his press conference, Vignes said that 
Argentina, in its capacity as host for the 
March foreign ministers’ meeting, had at- 
tempted to bring about a common Latin 
American position on the trade act to present 
to Kissinger. He indicated that a unified ap- 
proach had not been achieved. 

It is know, however, that the talks m- 
cluded discussion on whether to invite Cuba 
to the meeting, as well as expression of irri- 
tation over the trade act. 

The trade act, which excludes Ecuador and 
Venezuela from trade concessions as mem- 
bers of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries, has been interpreted in 
Latin America as proof that Kissinger has 
little interest in what goes om here and even 
less Interest in Latin feelings, and that the 
‘new dialogue’ is purely rhetoric. 

[The State Department issued a statement 
expressing “regret” at the cancellation of 
the foreign ministers’ meeting. It went on to 
say, however: “We cannot but consider it in- 
appropriate that some Latin American coun- 
tries have insisted on conditions for the 
Buenos Aires meeting which they know to be 
incompatible with our constitutional proc- 
esses, as well as substantively unjust.” Kis- 
singer has stated that he, too, disagrees with 
some of the trade act's restrictions and has 
asked that they be rescinded by Congress.] 

The controversy over the trade act is 
merely the latest in a series of U.S.-Latin 
disagreements. 

Ecuador and Venezuela announced shortly 
after the trade act was passed that they 
were insulted by it and would not attend 
the March meeting. Whether they had been 
unjustly tarred with OPEC’s brush, although 
they did not join in cutting off oil sales last 
winter, or the U.S. government had not 
bothered to consider the effect of the bill 
on them, they said it was insulting either 
way. 

The Cuban issue also has at its center the 
same question of U.S. attitude. During the 
November meeting of foreign ministers of 
the Organization of American States the 
United States abstained from the discus- 
sion and voting on whether the hemisphere’s 
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diplomatic and economic embargo against 
Cuba should be ended. The U.S. position was 
the key factor in the proposal’s falling short 
by two votes. 

Latin diplomats saw that as arrogance. 
Their feeling was that the United States had 
been willing to twist arms for 14 years in 
Latin America in order to win its way on its 
own Cuban policies, but it would not lift a 
finger to help a majority of Latin countries 
get what they wanted—a resumption of nor- 
mal relations with Cuba—when US. policy 
on the question had not jelled. 

Raw feelings over these two basic sore 
points—Cuba and the trade act—were aggra- 
vated by Kissinger’s failure to attend the 
November meeting in Ecuador. Many Latins 
interpreted that as additional proof that he 
was less interested in Latin American affairs 
than in those almost anywhere else. 

U.S. diplomats argued during and after 
the Ecuador debacle that their hands-off 
position on Cuba had given the Latins the 
independence they had been seeking. 

PRESIDENT PEREZ AGAIN CRITICIZES NEW 

U.S. Trape Law 
(By Hernando Orozco) 

Bocota, Jan. 11.—Venezuelan President 
Carlos Andres Perez has reiterated that the 
new U.S. trade law violates the principles of 
the OAS Charter. 

In a personal message to his Colombian 
counterpart, Alfonso Lopez Michelsen, to 
thank him for his governments’ decision to 
support the Venezuelan and Ecuadorean pro- 
posal to convoke the Permanent OAS Coun- 
cil, Perez has again criticized the law ap- 
proved by the U.S. Congress and signed by 
President Gerald Ford. 

This law has been termed “discriminatory” 
against Venezuela and Ecuador, the leading 
oil producers in Latin America. 

Perez's message was carried to Bogota by a 
Venezuelan Government emissary. Venezue- 
lan Charge d’Affairs Antonio Aveledo deliv- 
ered it yesterday to Colombian Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister Indalecio Lievano Aguirre. 

The text of the message has not been 
released yet, but reliable sources told this 
agency it points out that the consequences 
of the U.S. trade law must be analyzed within 
the framework of the OAS and that is why 
the convocation of the OAS Permanent 
Council is important. 

In an official declaration Tuesday, Lievano 
Aguirre reported that the Colombian ambas- 
sador to the OAS had been instructed to 
“support the Venezuelan request to call a 
special meeting of the OAS Permanent Coun- 
cil to deal with the important issue of the 
discriminatory features of the new trade law 
approved by the U.S. Congress and signed by 
President Ford. Colombia feels this meeting 
is all the more advisable and timely because 
it will be possible to determine through 
deliberations if there is a favorable climate 
for holding the foreign ministers meeting in 
Buenos Aires. 

So far the Colombian Government has not 
made any official statement regarding the 
law's probable effects on Colombia. However, 
the law has been harshly criticized by form- 
er Liberal Presidents Alberto Lleras Camargo 
and Carlos Lleras Restrepo. 

On his part, former Colombian Foreign 
Minister Alfredo Vasquez Carrizosa has said 
that, as a result of the trade law, the policy 
of the new dialog with Latin America pro- 
posed by U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer appears to be doomed to failure. 


VENEZUELA UPSET BY U.S. TRADE BL 


Caracas.—Venezuela, key supplier of U.S. 
oil imports, warned Priday that application 
of a controversial U.S. trade bill discriminat- 
ing against oil-exporting countries would 
have “implications in the traditional good 
relations between both countries.” 

The trade bill passed recently by Congress 
and to be signed by President Ford, excludes 
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nations belonging to the Organization of the 
Petroleum Exporting Countries from the 
benefits of the system of general tariff prefer- 
ences, 

REDUCES POLICY OF HELP 


Venezuelan Foreign Trade Institute Presi- 
dent Reinaldo Pigueredo said the U.S. trade 
bill's restrictions and limits greatly reduced 
the universally accepted policy of helping 
lesser developed countries through prefer- 
ential trade policies. 

Mr. Figueredo said if President Ford de- 
cided to apply the bill against Venezuela, 
“certainly, an act of this nature could not 
help but have implications in the tradition- 
ally good relations between both countries.” 

He said if the United States took discrim- 
inatory action against raw materials produc- 
ers associations, the move could extend be- 
yond OPEC to other groups such as iron, 
copper and bauxite producers. 

Venezuelan President Carlos Andres Perez, 
in a New Year’s Day address, was sharply 
critical of the U.S. trade bill, calling it “of- 
fensive” and warning that it would not open 
the way to understanding but rather “create 
a climate of confrontation that threatens 
world peace.” 

COULD CHANGE TRADE PACTS 

In the specific case of Venezuela, which 
ships more than half of its three-million- 
barrel per day oil exports to U.S. markets as 
well as two-thirds of its 26-mfllion-ton a 
year iron ore exports to U.S. markets, Mr. 
Pigueredo warned application of the trade 
bill’s discriminatory amendment would, im- 
ply a radical “change in trade agreements 
between the two countries, 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 466. A bill to establish the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt National Historic Site. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill which would allow the Na- 
tional Park Service to accept property 
for the Franklin D. Roosevelt National 
Historic Site which is adjacent to the 
original Hyde Park property but was not 
part of that property. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp together with a statement from 
the Park Service describing the property. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 466 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 301 of the joint reso- 
lution approved July 18, 1939 (53 Stat, 1062), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 301. The head of any executive de- 
partment may accept for and in the name of 
the United States title to any part or 
of the said Hyde Park Estate and title to any 
contiguous property or properties located in 
the town of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
State of New York, which shall be donated to 
the United States for use in connection with 
any designated function of the Government 
administered in such Department.”, 

Home or FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT NATIONAL 
Hisroric Sire, HYDE PABK, N.Y. 

The National Park Service desires to be 
responsive to Mr. Gerald Morgan, Jr. of 
Richmond, Virginia in his offer to donate 
certain lands and buildings for use in con- 
Junction with the Home of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt National Historie Site. Under pres- 
ent law, Joint Resolution 118 of July 18, 
1939, lands that were formerly a part of the 
estate of Franklin D. Roosevelt may be ac- 
cepted as donations. Of the approximate 68 
acres Mr. Morgan offered to donate, 52 acres 
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have been accepted by the National Park 
Service and added to the site. Congressional 
authorization is needed, however, to accept 
the approximately 16 acre portion of the 
property which contains the buildings and 
is the prime road frontage property since 
these lands were never a part of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt estate. 

The National Park Service has developed 
a draft Master Plan for the historic site. It 
contains a number of recommendations and 
suggested user for the property which jus- 
tify acquisition. Public meetings on this pro- 
posed plan and its. Environmental Impact 
Statement were held on July 31, 1974 in 
Hyde Park, N.Y., and there was no public 
opposition to the suggested acceptance of 
the donated lands. A Final Environmental 
Statement is now being prepared. 

Under the Master Plan, the Morgan prop- 
erty will contain a parking area—thus re- 
moving this intrusion from the home en- 
virons—and a visitor facility to provide an 
effective introduction to the home and the 
library. 

The mansion, “Bellefield,” and the out- 
buildings on the Morgan property will be 
adaptively restored and will accommodate 
administrative and maintenance functions 
for both the Roosevelt Home and the Van- 
derbilt sites, resulting in greater efficiency 
of operation. Some library functions will take 
place in the mansion, with opportunities for 
local and regional organizations to use it 
and the grounds under appropriate agree- 
ments. 

The principal structure is a large three- 
story mansion of 30 rooms, with basement 
and 12 baths, fronted by a sweeping circular 
drive and flanked on the south by a formal 
garden. The central portion of the mansion 
was built in 1790, and the first-floor rooms 
are elegant and spacious. Later additions oc- 
curred in 1918. 

Other buildings on the property are two 
two-car garages, built in 1918. Next to the 
garages is a storage shed, about 1930, and a 
short distance away is an eight-room, two 
story stone house. 

The character of the land is similar to the 
National Historic Site, with meadows spread- 
ing back from Albany Post Road to encom- 
pass the buildings, then steep terrain pitch- 
ing down to the river. 

The Morgan estate will make possible the 
graceful reception of visitors, and prepara- 
tion for their visit with the last intrusion 
on the site. The existing historic site park- 
ing area and ticket booth will be removed 
and the historic vegetable garden re-estab- 
lished thus assuring better preservation of 
the historic environs. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 467. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of 
a disabled individual, for expenses for 
transportation to and from work; and 
to provide an additional exemption for 
income tax purposes for a taxpayer or 
spouse who is disabled. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide the disabled an in- 
come tax deduction of up to $750 to cover 
transportation to and from work and to 
allow them the same additional $750 in- 
come tax deduction as is now given the 
blind. 

This measure is a successor to legisla- 
tion I first introduced in February of 
1950 when a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

This proposal is a logical sequence to 
a series of enactments by the Congress of 
legislation designed to help the handi- 
capped become useful and productive 
citizens. The Civilian Vocational Re- 
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habilitation Act of 1920 provided grants 
in aid for such services as job training 
and artificial limbs. Subsequent major 
expansions in 1943, 1954, and the 1960’s 
broadened the scope of the program to 
include, among other things, corrective 
surgery, equipping rehabilitation facil- 
ities and sheltered workshops. My pro- 
posal is now a logical next step. 

The Nation is now expending more 
than $1 billion annually for rehabilita- 
tion programs. The economic incentive 
envisioned by this bill I am introducing 
today would further help these people 
to help themselves and aid them to 
achieve some personal independence 
from institutions, from overburdened 
families, and from local and State gov- 
ernments. 

It has long been evident that our 
handicapped citizens are capable of being 
productive workers, contributing to the 
Nation’s economy instead of being de- 
pendent upon it. But their disabilities 
impose upon them additional expenses in 
pursuit of their livelihoods which are not 
fully deductible, such as special ortho- 
pedic devices, extra travel costs because 
they are unable to utilize routine meth- 
ods of transportation, expensive addi- 
tions to shop or home to facilitate their 
movements, special prosthetic devices, 
higher insurance costs, and the costs of 
hiring help to perform the simple tasks 
which the nonhandicapped perform for 
themselves. In addition, rising costs of 
these items and services are particularly 
burdensome. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have endeavored valiantly to transform 
their physical handicaps from stumbling 
blocks to building blocks. They wish to 
use their crutches to move on, not just to 
lean on. This legislation will help them 
do just that. It is as practical in eco- 
nomic terms as it is humanitarian. It is, 
in effect, a practical bill to benefit those 
who have no alternative than to be 
practical. 

Finally, it should be noted that this 
measure is, in part similar to the amend- 
ment to the Tax Reform Act of 1969, 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) of which I 
was a cosponsor. That amendment pro- 
vided for a tax deduction of up to $600 
to the disabled for transportation and 
was approved by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 4, 1969. Unfortunately, the provision 
was lost in conference. 


By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 469. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce income 
taxes and to repeal the percentage de- 
pletion allowance. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


ANTI-RECESSION TAX RELIEF AND REFORM ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that would 
provide a $12.5 billion, $75-per-person, 
rebate on 1974 taxes, and a permanent 
net cut of $15 billion in individual and 
corporate taxes. 

This package would provide total stim- 
ulus to the economy of $27.5 billion in 
calendar 1975, and $15 billion a year 
thereafter. 

It has the following components: 

A $75 per exemption rebate on 1974 
taxes for low- and middle-income tax- 
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payers—$12.5 billion temporary stimu- 
lus in calendar 1975; 

A $225 optional tax credit which may 
be taken in place of the existing $750 
personal exemption, plus an increase in 
the low-income allowance from $1,300 to 
$2,000—$12.2 billion a year permanent 
tax cut, beginning in 1975; 

A modified version of President Ford’s 
$80 per adult payment to the poor, ex- 
tending the payments to dependent chil- 
dren and making the phaseout more 
gradual—$2.6 billion a year in payments; 

A permanent increase in the invest- 
ment tax credit to 10 percent for all busi- 
nesses, including utilities—$2.5 billion a 
year tax cut; and 

Repeal of the oil depletion allowance 
as of January 1, 1975—revenue gain of 
$2.2 billion in 1975, gradually rising to 
$3.5 billion by 1980. 

THE DEEPENING RECESSION 


We are in the midst of the worst reces- 
sion since the 1930’s, and it is growing 
more serious each day. 

Unemployment is now 7.1 percent, and 
heading toward 9 percent or higher be- 
fore year’s end. 

Real GNP dropped 9.1 in the fourth 
quarter of last year, culminating the 
worst yearly decline since 1948. 

The average worker’s real earnings— 
after inflation and taxes—fell last year 
by 5.4 percent, the steepest decline on 
record. 

Housing starts have fallen 35 percent 
in the last year to an annual rate of 868,- 
000, the sharpest drop since 1943. 

Automobile sales are 25 percent below 
the depressed levels of last year. 

And consumer confidence has fallen 
to its lowest level since World War II. 

Fighting recession must therefore be 
our most important priority in the short 
term. Our present energy situation is 
serious and it will not go away. But there 
are limits to what we can do to conserve 
energy over the very short term. If we 
seek to push against those limits with a 
program imposing sharr energy price 
rises on the economy, we risk pushing 
both unemployment and inflation to 
double-digit levels, with little compen- 
sating gain in energy conservation and 
independence, 

Our economy has already been severely 
battered and weakened by the OPEC- 
induced energy price increases. There is 
little to be gained and much to be lost 
by pounding it into recession for years 
to come with the self-inflicted wounds 
President Ford has proposed in his en- 
ergy package. 

We must proceed at once on develop- 
ment of a well-constructed program to 
conserve energy, “develop alternate 
sources, and reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil. But we must also recognize 
the need to balance our long-term en- 
ergy needs against the seriousness of our 
short-term recessionary situation. The 
tax package I am introducing today, 
therefore, concentrates on the immedi- 
ate and acute problem of recession. 

$75 PER EXEMPTION ON 1974 TAXES 


The first step should be a prompt one- 
shot rebate of approximately $12 billion 
on 1974 taxes. This temporary rebate 
has two important advantages: 

First. It provides some relief to the 
more than one million Americans who 
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were employed and paying taxes in 
1974, but who are now without jobs, and; 

Second. It makes it possible to concen- 
trate a large part of the stimulus in cal- 
endar 1975, when it is most needed, with- 
out eroding too severely the long-term 
revenue base of our tax system. While the 
broad outlines of President Ford’s $12.2 
billion rebate plan are sound, some im- 
portant changes are needed in it. 

First, it must be concentrated on the 
low- and middle-income taxpayers who 
have suffered most from inflation and 
recession. President Ford’s 12 percent 
across-the-board cut—even with the $1,- 
000 ceiling—will give fully 43 percent of 
the total relief to those making over $20,- 
000, who make up less than 15 percent 
of all taxpayers. It would give $104 in 
relief to a family of four making $10,000, 
and $1,000 to a family making $50,000. 
This is not fair. Beyond that, it will have 
less stimulative impact than a cut con- 
centrated on those with lower incomes, 
since the affluent beneficiaries of the Ford 
plan are likely to save most of their re- 
bate rather than spending it. 

The plan I propose would give each in- 
dividual and family a rebate of $75 for 
each personal exemption listed on their 
1974 tax returns. A family of four earn- 
ing $10,000 would get a rebate of $300 un- 
der this plan, compared to $104 under the 
Ford proposal. All taxpayers up to $25,- 
000 would get the full $75 per-exemption 
credit, and it would be gradually phased 
out above that level so that no one earn- 
ing more than $50,000 would benefit. 
Nearly 83 percent of the relief would go 
to those under $20,000, and 61 percent to 
those under $15,000. The total cost would 
be $12.5 billion, compared to $12.2 billion 
under the Ford proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recor a table showing the im- 
pact of a $75 per-exemption credit, as 
compared to President Ford’s 12 percent 
across-the-board plan. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


$75 PER-EXEMPTION REBATE OF 1974 TAXES (MARRIED 
COUPLE 2 DEPENDENTS) 


Ford 
Adjusted gross income 1974 rebate 
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1 Total 1974 taxes. 


Mr. MONDALE: Mr. President, a sec- 
ond problem with the Ford plan for a 
rebate of 1974 taxes is that the rebate is 
divided into two checks, half in May and 
half in September. The stimulus to the 
economy is needed immediately, and 
economists are nearly unanimous in the 
view that this $12 billion rebate can be 
handled at one time without disrupting 
the money markets, the overwrought 
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imaginings of our Treasury Secretary to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
$12.2 BILLION PERMANENT INDIVIDUAL TAX CUT 


The legislation I propose would give a 
permanent $12.2-billion-a-year tax cut to 
individuals by giving taxpayers the op- 
tion of taking a $225 tax credit instead 
of the existing $750 personal exemp- 
tion, and by increasing the low-income 
allowance from $1,300 to $2,000. 

Under this plan, almost all families 
with incomes up to $26,000 a year would 
get some tax relief. A family of four 
making $10,000 would save $387 in taxes, 
and a family of the same size earning 
$15,000 would save $226. Larger families 
would save more. A family of six making 
$10,000 would save $556, and a family of 
that size making $15,000 would save $348. 

Over 82 percent of the relief would 
go to those making less than $15,000 and 
nearly 96 percent to those making less 
than $20,000. I ask unanimous consent 
that a series of tables showing the tax 
savings for families of various sizes, and 
the total distribution of relief by income 
categories, be printed in the REcorp at 
the conclusion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
withholding tables would, of course, be 
changed promptly to get this extra pur- 
chasing power into the hands of con- 
sumers as soon as possible. 

This form of permanent relief has a 
number of advantages: 

It reduces the inequity inherent in 
the present $750 personal exemption, 
which is worth only $105 in reduced 
taxes to those in the lowest bracket mak- 
ing $5,000 a year, but which saves those 
in the highest bracket making $200,000 a 
year $525 in reduced taxes. Under an op- 
tional $225 credit—which is subtracted 
directly from the tax due rather than 
from the income on which the tax is 
figured—each exemption is worth at least 
$225 in reduced taxes. 

The increase in the low-income allow- 
ance from $1,300 to $2,000 relieves a large 
number of low-income people from the 
burden of paying Federal income taxes. 
In addition, it provides a substantial 
amount of extra relief for single tax- 
payers, who are not as much helped by 
the $225 optional tax credit as are large 
families. Further, the increase in the low- 
income allowance—or minimum stand- 
ard deduction—to the same level as the 
$2,000 maximum standard deduction 
simplifies tax return filing, making it un- 
necessary for many low- and middle-in- 
come taxpayers to itemize their deduc- 
tions. Finally, the higher low-income al- 
lowance makes it possible for many rent- 
ers with incomes under $15,000 to obtain 
tax advantages similar to those received 
by homeowners with similar incomes who 
itemize their deductions. 

$80-PER-PERSON PAYMENT TO THE POOR 

President Ford has proposed an inno- 
vative and constructive $2 billion plan 
to make payments to those with low in- 
comes of $80 per adult. The payments 
would be reduced by $4 for every $25 of 
income over $2,250 for single persons, or 
$4,500 for married persons filing jointly. 
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This would be a permanent program, 
with the first yearly payments coming 
this summer. 

The bill I am introducing today 
modifies the Ford plan somewhat by ex- 
tending the $80 payments to dependent 
children, and by making the phaseout 
somewhat more gradual—$2 reduction 
for each $25 in extra income over $2,250 
or $4,500, The extra cost from these 
changes is modest, increasing the total 
to only $2.6 billion. Nearly $2 billion of 
this would go to those with incomes un- 
der $5,000, with almost all of the rest go- 
ing to those between $5,000 and $10,000. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a table showing the pay- 
ments that would be made to families of 
different sizes at different income levels. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


$80 PER PERSON PAYMENT TO THOSE WITH LOW INCOMES 


Family size (persons) 
Adjusted gross 


200 
120 
40 
0 

0 

0 

6 
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10 PERCENT INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Ford has proposed a 1-year increase 
in the investment tax credit from 7 per- 
cent—4 percent for utilities—to 12 per- 
cent, at a cost of $4 billion, and a perma- 
nent reduction in the corporate tax rate 
from 48 to 42 percent, at an annual cost 
of $6 billion. 

The legislation I propose would pro- 
vide, instead, for a permanent increase in 
the investment tax credit to 10 percent 
for all businesses, including utilities. The 
cost would be $2.5 billion a year. 

Many businessmen have expressed 
concern over rapid fluctuations in the 
level of the investment tax credit. Since 
most business capital investment deci- 
sions are made a year or more in ad- 
vance, it is difficult for business to re- 
spond to short-term increases in the 
investment tax credit. 

In addition, with business now operat- 
ing at only 75 percent of capacity, with 
consumer demand way down, and with 
corporate profits—and taxes—dropping, 
it is uncertain how much impact a sharp 
one-time increase in the investment tax 
credit would have. 

I believe, therefore, that a permanent 
10-percent investment tax credit would 
be a more effective and carefully focused 
tax stimulus for business than the meas- 
ures President Ford has proposed. 

REPEAL OF THE OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 

There is no tax reform that is more 
overdue than repeal of the oil depletion 
allowance. This past year has seen an al- 
most weekly shuttlecocking of promises 
and postponements. One week repeal is 
imminent, the next week there is another 
excuse for waiting until next time. 
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In my view, the future is now for repeal 
of depletion. If it is not made a part of 
the major tax cut package we will soon 
be considering, there will be further end- 
Jess months of excuses, postponements, 
end rear guard actions by the oil lobby. 

The issues are clear, We have been 
debating them for practically a quarter 
of a century. The oil industry has re- 
ceived incentives beyond the dreams of 
avarice through price increases alone in 
the past year. The incentive of percent- 
age depletion is no longer justified. 

The bill would therefore repeal the 
percentage depletion allowance for oil 
and gas as of January 1, 1975. However, 
the bill includes the provisions of the 
House Ways and Means energy bill of 
last year (H.R. 17488), keeping depletion 
at 22 percent for now on federally reg- 
ulated natural gas, and that subject to 
fixed-price long-term contracts. 

The revenue gain from repealing oil 
and gas depletion would be $2.2 billion 
in 1975, $2.5 billion in 1976, $2.8 billion in 
1977, $3.2 billion in 1978, $3.3 billion in 
1979, and $3.5 billion in 1980. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the American people are 
rightly demanding action and initiative 
from their elected representatives. We 
face the worst economic crisis in a gen- 
eration. It is not a time for partisan snip- 
ing, or for seeking after small advantage. 
We should strive for constructive com- 
promise, and the legislation I propose to- 
day is offered in that spirit. 

However, on many issues—such as en- 
ergy—there may well be fundamental 
differences of view which cannot honestly 
be papered over or subsumed under 
hastily devised compromises. The chal- 
lenge we face is to know which differ- 
ences are fundamental and which are 
not, to proceed honestly toward the best 
resolution possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point: 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as 
follows: 

8. 469 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Anti-Recession Tax 
Relief and Reform Act" 

Sec. 2. Temporary PAYMENT FOR PERSONAL 
EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) General Rule.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to each eligible individual 
who files a return of tax imposed under 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 for the taxable year ending within or 
with calendar year 1974 an amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b). The Secretary 
shall make the payment as soon as possible 
after the receipt of the return. For purposes 
of this section the term “eligible individual” 
means an individual— 

(1) who is residing in the United States 
and who is a citizen of the United States or 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and 

(2) with respect to whom a personal ex- 
emption deduction under section 151 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is not allowed 
to another individual, except as provided in 
section 161(e) (2) of such Code, for the tax- 
able year ending within or with calendar 
year 1974. 
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(b) Amount.—Subject to the limitation 
contained in subsection (c), the amount 
payable to an individual is $75 (counting a 
husband and wife filin: a joint return of 
tax under section 6013 of the Internal Rev- 
evnue Code of 1954 as 2 individuals) plus 
the product of $75 multiplied by the number 
of exemption deductions allowed such indi- 
vidual for dependents under section 151(e) 
of such Code for the taxable year to which 
the return relates. 

(c) Limitation—The amount of the pay- 
ment to which an individual is entitled under 
subsection (b) shall be reduced by an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of the payment (determined without 
regard to this subsection) as the amount by 
which the adjusted gross income (as de- 
fined in section 62 of such Code) of the 
individual exceeds $25,000 ($50,000 in the 
case of a joint return of tax under section 
6013 of such Code) bears to $25,000 ($50,000 
in the case of such joint return). 

(d) Treatment as Overpayment of Tax.— 
For purposes of any law of the United States, 
any payment made under this section con- 
stitutes a refund of an overpayment of the 
tax imposed under chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


Sec.3. Tax CREDITS FOR PERSONAL EXEMP- 
TIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 


(a) In General—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
against tax) is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion 42 as section 44 and by inserting after 
section 41 the following new sections: 

“SEC. 42, PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


“(a) General Rule—aAt the election of the 
taxpayer, there shall be allowed, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to $225 
multiplied by the number of exemptions to 
which the taxpayer is entitled under sec- 
tion 151. Such credit shall not exceed the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year. 

“(b) Election —An election under subsec- 
tion (a) for a taxable year may be made at 
any time before the expiration of the period 
for filing a claim for a refund or credit of an 
Overpayment of tax for such taxable year 
and shall be made in such form and manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate prescribes 
by regulation. 

“(c) Denial of Deduction.—If a taxpayer 
elects the credit provided by subsection (a) 
for a taxable year, no deduction shall be al- 
lowed under section 151 for any exemption 
to which he is entitled under such section. 


“Sec. 43. INDIVIDUAL CREDIT. 


“(a) General Rule——In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to $80 
($160 in the case of a joint return of tax 
under 6013) plus $80 for each exemption 
allowed to such taxpayer for a dependent 
under section 15i(e) for such year. 

“(b) Limitation—The amount of the 
credit allowed under subsection (a) for the 
taxable year shall be reduced (but not to an 
amount less than 0) by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount allowed 
as a credit to such taxpayer under such sub- 
section as the amount by which the adjusted 
gross income (as defined in section 62) of 
the taxpayer for the taxable year exceeds 
$2,250 bears to $1,000. 

“(c) Election to Apply Credit to Preceding 
Year.— 

“(1) In general—aAt the election of the 
taxpayer (made at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate pre- 
scribes by regulations), the credit allowed 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year 
shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the preceding 
taxable year. 
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“(2) Short form—For purposes of the 
election under paragraph (1), the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall make available to 
the taxpayer a simple form for purposes of 
amending his return of tax for such pre- 
ceding taxable year. In addition, the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shali make a special ef- 
fort, in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, and local agencies, to locate and in- 
form individuals of their eligibility for the 
credit allowed under this section.” 

(b) Technical Amendments.— 

(1) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 42. Personal Exemptions. 
“Sec, 43. Individual Credit. 
“Sec. 44. Overpayments of tax.” 

(2) Section 37 (a) of such Code (relating 
to retirement income credit) Is amended by 
striking out “and” before “section 35” and 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and “and section 42 (re- 
lating to personal exemptions)". 

(3) Section 41 (b) (2) of such Code (re- 
lating to contributions to candidates for 
public office) is amended by striking out 
“and” before “section 38” and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a comma 
and “and section 42 (relating to personal 
exemptions)". 

(4) Section 46 (a) (3) (B) of such Code 
(relating to the investment credit) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and “and”, and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (C) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) Section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions).” 

(5) Section 50A (a) (3) of such Code (re- 
lating to credit for expenses of work incen- 
tive programs) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (D), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in leu 
thereof a comma and “and”, and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) Section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions).” (c) Refundable Credit.— 

(1) Section 6201(a)(4) of such Code 
(relating to assessment authority) is 
amended by— 

(A) inserting “or 43” after “section 39” in 
the caption of such section; and 

(B) striking out “oil),” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “oil) or section 43 (relating to 
individual credit) ,”. 

(2) Section 6401(b) of such Code (relating 
to excessive credits) is amended by— 

(A) inserting after “lubricating ofl)” the 
following: “, 43 (relating to individual 
credit) ,""; and 

(B) striking out “sections 31 and 39” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 31, 39, and 
43”. 

(d) Effective Date—The amendments 
made by this section apply tc taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1974. 

Sec. 4. INCREASE IN LOW-INCOME ALLOWANCE. 

(a) In General.—Section 141(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
the low-income allowance) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$1,300” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$2,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “$650” and Inserting in 
lieu thereof $1,000”. 

(b) Conforming Amendment.—Section 
6012 (a) (1) of such Code (relating to per- 
sons required to make returns of income) is 
amended by striking out “$2,050” wherever 
it appears and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$2,750” and by striking out “$2,800" where- 
ever it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$3,500”. 
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(c) Effective Date-—The amendments 
made by this section apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1974. 


Sec. 5. INCREASED INVESTMENT CREDIT. 


(a) In General—Section 46 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
amount of credit) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “7 percent” in subsec- 
tion (a)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“10 percent”; and 

(2) striking out “4/7 of" in subsection (c) 
(3). 

(b) Effective Date-—The amendments 
made by this section apply with respect to 
section 38 property which is constructed, re- 
constructed, erected, or purchased after De- 
cember 31, 1974. 

SEC. 6. REPEAL OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION FOR 
CERTAIN OIL AND Gas WELLS. 


(a) In General — 

(1) Section 613(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to percentage deple- 
tion) is amended by striking out “subsec- 
tion (b),” each place it appears therein and 
inserting “subsection (b) or subsection (d),”. 

(2) Section 613(b)(1) (A) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “oil and”. 

(3) Section 613(d) of such Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(d) Percentage Depletion for Certain Do- 
mestic Gas Wells— 

“(1) In General.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, in the case of any 
oil and gas well, the allowance for deple- 
tion under section 611 shall be computed 
without reference to this section. 

“(2) Exemption for Regulated Natural Gas 
and Natural Gas Sold Under Fixed Con- 
tract.— 

“(A) In general. — 

“(i) Regulated Natural Gas.—Except as 
provided in subparagraph (B), in the case 
of regulated natural gas, the percentage re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) shall be 22 per- 
cent. 


“(ii) Natural gas sold under fixed con- 
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tract.— In the case of natural gas sold un- 
der a fixed contract the percentage referred 
to in subsection (a) shall be 22 percent. 

“(B) Termination of regulated natural gas 
exemption,—In the case of regulated natural 
gas, if the summary of prices published pur- 
suant to subparagraph (C) for any calendar 
year shows— 

“(1) an average price per 1,000 cubic feet 
of regulated natural gas which equals or 
exceeds. 

“(ii) one-sixth of the average price per 
barrel of domestic crude oil not subject to 
Federal price control, 


then the allowance for depletion shall be 
computed for all periods after December 31 
of such calendar year without reference to 
subparagraph (A) (i). 

“(C) Compilation of data with respect to 
prices of regulated natural gas and domestic 
crude oil,—For each calendar year beginning 
after December 31, 1973, the Secretary or his 
delegate shall compile data establishing— 

“(1) the average sales price per 1,000 cubic 
feet of regulated natural gas sold during 
such year, and 

“(ii) the average sales price per barrel of 
domestic crude oil not subject to Federal 
price control which is sold during such year. 


Within 90 days after the close of any such 
calendar year (or, if later within 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act), 
the Secretary or his delegate shall publish 
a summary of such data in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Any such summary so published shall 
be final and conclusive. 

“(D) Authorization to compile data— 

“(i) Data from executive agencies.—In 
compiling the data required under subpara- 
graph (C), the Secretary or his delegate is 
authorized to receive directly from any other 
executive department or agency of the United 
States information and statistics necessary 
for the compilation of such data, Such other 
executive department or agency shall furnish 
any such requested information and statis- 
tics directly to the Secretary or his delegate. 
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“(ii) Purchasers and sellers to furnish in- 
formation—If no other executive depart- 
ment or agency of the United States is able 
to furnish the Secretary or his delegate the 
information and statistics from which the 
data required under subparagraph (C) can 
be compiled, the Secretary or his delegate 
may by regulation require purchasers and 
sellers of domestic crude oil and regulated 
natural gas to make such reports of sales, 
volumes, prices, and related information as 
may be necessary to compile the data re- 
quired under subparagraph (C). 

“(3) Definitions—For purposes of 
subsection— 

“(A) Crude oil—The term ‘crude oil’ in- 
cludes a natural gas liquid recovered from a 
gas well in lease separaters or field facilities. 

“(B) Natural gas.—The term ‘natural gas’ 
means any product (other than crude oil) of 
an oil or gas well if a deduction for depletion 
is allowable under section 611 with respect 
to such product. 

“(C) Regulated natural gas.—The term 
‘regulated natural gas’ means natural gas 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission with respect to the sale 
or transportation of which an order or cer- 
tificate of the Federal Power Commission is 
in effect (or a proceeding for the issuance of 
such an order or certificate has been in- 
stituted), if prices taken into account di- 
rectly or indirectly in the issuance of such 
order or certificate. 

“(D) Natural gas sold under a fixed con- 
tract——The term ‘natural gas sold under a 
fixed contract’ means domestic natural gas 
sold by the producer under a contract, in ef- 
fect on April 10, 1974, and all times there- 
after before such sale, under which the price 
for such gas cannot be adjusted to reflect to 
any extent the increase in liability of the 
seller for tax under this chapter by reason 
of the repeal of percentage depletion under 
this section.” 

(b) Effective date—The amendments 
made by this section apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1974. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED DECREASE IN FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY UNDER A PROPOSAL TO INCREASE THE MINIMUM STANDARD DEDUCTION TO $2,000 AND TO GRANT AN 
OPTIONAL $225 TAX CREDIT IN LIEU OF THE $750 EXEMPTION DEDUCTION 


[By adjusted gross income class, 1974 income levels} 


Number of returns affected 
(thousands) 


Number 

Number shifting to 
made the 
non- standard 
taxable deduction 


Gross income 


1 Less than 500 returns or $500,000. 
TABLE 2.—$225 OPTIONAL TAX CREDIT PLUS $2,000 LOW 
INCOME ALLOWANCE TAX SAVINGS 


[Assumes personal deductions of 17 percent of income] 


Tax with 
$225 
credit 


Tax 
saving 


Present 


Adjusted gross income tax 


Married couple with 4 de- 
pendents: 


Decrease 

in tax 
liabitit 
(millions, 


Percent of 
taxable 
returns 


Percent of 
total relief 


Gross income 
class 


Number of returns affected 
(thousands) 


Total 
number 
with tax 
decrease 


Decrease 
made e in tax 
non- standard _ liabil 

taxable deduction (millions, 


Number 
Number —- 


Percent of 
taxable 
returns 


Percent of 
total relief 


gwe 
9 
100, 


o 
@) 
1,940 


0 
0 


4,262 


© 
12, 209 


Note: Details will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Tax with 
$225 
credit 


Present 
tax 


Tax 


Adjusted gross income saving 


$285 
207 
60 


Tax with 
$225 


Adjusted gross income credit 


Married couple with 1 de- 


) pm a e 


PNN. 
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Adjusted gross income 


Married couple with no de- 
pendents: 
CO 
$5,000____ 
$6,000... 
$8,000.. 
$10,000. 
$12,500. 
$15,000 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 470. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to suspend 
until no later than June 30, 1976, Federal 
oil and gas leasing in areas seaward of 
State coastal zones. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

COMPLIANCE MORATORIUM OF OFFSHORE 
DRILLING 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing & bill today to delay any off- 
shore oil leasing by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior until the affected coastal 
States can comply with the law for 
coastal zone management plans. 

In response to the national need for 
oil, the Interior Department has an- 
nounced its intentions to lease 10 million 
acres a year off the Outer Continental 
Shelf, beginning this year. Clearly, our 
Nation must explore and develop new 
domestic fuel sources in order to reduce 
dependency on foreign suppliers and still 
adequately meet our energy needs. 

However, the administration has ex- 
hibited an unproductive and irresponsi- 
ble haste in its headlong rush to expand 
offshore oil leasing. This is especially 
true when it will take several years to 
produce additional supplies, at the earli- 
est. We do not have to act in the absence 
of a full-scale investigation and analysis 
of the environmental, technical and eco- 
nomic issues involved in the development 
of a new source of energy. In develop- 
ing its massive leasing plan, the Interior 
Department is largely ignoring the in- 
tent of Congress to protect our coastal 
environment from the potential adverse 
consequences of offshore drilling as ex- 
pressed in the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972. This act was created to assist 
the States in developing adequate con- 
trols to prevent damage to the adjacent 
land and to preserve the fragil ecological 
balance in coastal areas. 

One of the prime areas in the Atlantic 
Ocean for offshore oil leasing is the Balti- 
more Canyon located between 40 to 100 
miles off the coast of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. In my own home 
State of New Jersey, the development of 
offshore oil drilling may have a pro- 
found impact on many vital State con- 
cerns such as recreation areas, com- 
mercial shipping, fishing, and waste dis- 
posal. Offshore drilling raises a myriad 
of questions concerning shifts in popu- 
lation density, adequate housing, educa- 
tional facilities, and fire and police pro- 
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tection, all of which influence the quality 
of life in these coastal areas. 

In view of the administration’s failure 
to demonstrate a willingness to protect 
our coastal environmental, I am pleased 
that the Congress has assumed a leader- 
ship role in properly assessing the critical 
questions regarding the onshore effects 
of the development of oil supplies on the 
Outer Continental Shelves. The Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment has undertaken a $523,000 study of 
offshore drilling which will include an 
assessment of the environmental, eco- 
nomic, social, and political effects in New 
Jersey and Delaware. 

The OTA study will provide the Con- 
gress and the coastal States with the 
unbiased and vital information regard- 
ing not only the costs and benefits en- 
tailed in offshore drilling proposals, but 
also ways to prevent or limit the costs 
to the affected States. Furthermore, the 
OTA report will include assessments on 
the best locations, technologies, and 
rates of development for oil supplies on 
the Outer Shelf. The legislation I am in- 
troducing today to postpone the Interior 
Department’s leasing plan would allow 
the coastal States to benefit from the 
OTA findings in developing their coastal 
management plans. 

Furthermore, the need for a delay in 
the leasing plans becomes even more ap- 
parent in light of the serious problems 
which exist in the current leasing prac- 
tices of the Outer Continental Shelves. 
The most critical defect in the leasing 
program is the failure of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey to provide the public with 
accurate information concerning the 
location and productivity of offshore oil 
reserves. The Survey relies on informa- 
tion prepared by the oil industry trade 
associations who have vested interests in 
maintaining high prices for oil. 

The Federal Government’s nonin- 
volvement in the exploration process 
results in a lack of independent infor- 
mation about our resources. Consequent- 
ly, serious doubts arise over the valid- 
ity of the industry data and the likeli- 
hood that American taxpayers will re- 
ceive adequate revenues for their oil and 
gas reserves that are truly representa- 
tive of the fair market value. 

In addition to these leasing problems, 
widespread doubts exist about whether 
the oil industry can manage such a mas- 
sive quantity of offshore development. In 
light of the current shortage of drilling 
apparatus and the enormous capital re- 
quirements involved in such a large leas- 
ing program, it seems unlikely that the 
oil industry would be able to promptly 
develop the offshore land which they 
lease. Furthermore, the oil industry bids 
on the offshore acreage to be offered this 
year are likely to be far too low in light 
of the huge capital requirements and the 
financial risks involved in the develop- 
ment of new energy supplies. 

In my judgment, it is absurd for the 
administration to implement a massive 
leasing plan which will result in Federal 
revenues representing only a fraction of 
the real value of the resources while do- 
ing little to alleviate the oil and gas 
shortages in the next few years. 

Clearly, a postponement in the off- 
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shore leasing plan proposed by the In- 
terior Department is necessary in light 
of the insufficient communication be- 
tween the Department and the coastal 
States and the glaring weaknesses in 
both the leasing practices and industrial 
capabilities. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing will postpone any offshore leas- 
ing until affected coastal States have re- 
ceived final approval of a coastal zone 
management plan, or until June 30, 1976, 
whichever comes first. 

This delay will provide the additional 
time needed for the coastal States to 
adequately prepare for the environmen- 
tal, economic, and social impacts of off- 
shore drilling on the neighboring lands. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this approach which will con- 
tinue the congressional commitment to 
preserve the environment and protect 
the quality of life on our coastal areas. 
Most importantly, this legislation will 
not unduly burden the search for new 
supplies, but it will help to conduct that 
effort in a rational manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 470 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That section 
307 of the Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 (16 U.S.C. 1455) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Interior may not 
grant any lease for the exploration and de- 
velopment of ofl and gas deposits of sub- 
merged lands of the Outer Continental Shelf 
which are seaward of the seaward boundary 
of any coastal State before whichever of the 
following dates first occurs: 

“(1) the date on which the Secretary 
finally approves the coastal zone manage- 
ment program of the State pursuant to sec- 
tion 306; or 

**(2) June 30, 1976.” 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 471. A bill to require the publica- 
tion of all public laws in the Federal 
Register. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting suggestion from 
Mr. Paul Axel-Lute, the Federal docu- 
ments librarian at the law school library 
of Rutgers University. He has recom- 
mended that the law be amended to pro- 
vide for publication of public laws in 
the Federal Register as soon as possible 
after they are signed by the President. 
Libraries and the public would have 
much quicker access to the precise word- 
ing of new laws under this proposal, 
and recently enacted legislation would 
be available much faster than it is 
through depository distribution of slip 
laws or through commercial services. 

I certainly believe that this proposal 
merits the careful attention of the ap- 
propriate congressional committees. 
Therefore, I am introducing legislation 
to provide for this type of publication. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1505 of title 44, United States Code, 
is amended by redesignating subsection (c) 
as (d), and by inserting after subsection 
(b) the following new subsection: 

“(c) Pustec Laws.—Each public law shall 
be published in the Federal Register. The 
Administrator of General Services shall pro- 
vide for such publication of each public law 
as soon as practicable after the date of its 
enactment.” 


By Mr. METCALF: 

S.J. Res. 18. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate March 13, 1975, as “Music in Our 
Schools Day.” Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Music Educators National Conference 
have designated March 13, 1975, as 
“Music in Our Schools Day.” On that 
day every elementary and secondary 
school in all 50 States will open the day 
by singing “‘This Land Is Your Land” as 
a curtain raiser for the Bicentennial. 

Recognizing the importance, as well as 
the enjoyment, of music in the lives of 
all of us, whether listeners or perform- 
ers, I submit for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution to declare March 13, 
1975, “Music in Our Schools Day,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that its text be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 18 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That— 

Whereas the enjoyment of music and the 
opportunity to participate in musical activi- 
ties are basic needs of every child, and 

Whereas such enjoyment and participation 
offer immeasurable potential for enriched 
adult living, and 

Whereas the musical experience enhances 
understanding of our Nation and its culture, 
and 

Whereas the lifelong benefits resulting 
from music education in the schools are rec- 
ognized by audience and performers alike in 
the art and our country’s school music edu- 
cation program is recognized throughout the 
world for its involvement of millions of 
young people, and 

Whereas the Music Educators National 
Conference, in cooperation with twenty-five 
national organizations, will sponsor a na- 
tional “Music in Our Schools Day” on March 
13, 1975, and urge all citizens to participate 
in this observance, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That March 13, 
1975, shall be designated “Music in Our 
Schools Day.” 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S.J. Res. 19. A joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to establish max- 
imum age limits for certain officers of 
the Government. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing for the Senate’s re- 
consideration a proposed constitutional 
amendment establishing a mandatory 
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retirement age for members of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

If adopted, this constitutional amend- 
ment would do the following: First, it 
would prohibit appointment to the Fed- 
eral bench of any person who has at- 
tained the age of 70 years. Second, the 
amendment would require all judges to 
retire at the age of 70 except those judges 
who are now serving and who have not 
acquired their full retirement benefits. 
These judges in the latter category 
would be allowed to continue their serv- 
ice until their judicial retirement has 
vested. 

Mr. President, the purpose and value 
of this proposed amendment are obvious. 
It just makes no sense to allow persons 
executing the authority and responsi- 
bility of a Federal judge to continue their 
duties at a time when they may not 
be fully capable either physically or 
mentally. 

Although Oliver Wendell Holmes 
served admirably on the Supreme Court 
until he was 90 and Louis Branders re- 
tired at 82, these are rare exceptions. 

Far too often judges, being devoted to 
their job, far outstay the time when they 
can judiciously perform their duties. 

Business and government have already 
recognized the good judgment of a rea- 
sonable retirement age. In 1966 the Con- 
gress passed legislation requiring civil 
service employees to retire at age 70. In 
most instances American businesses re- 
quire retirement by age 65. 

The need for mandatory retirement of 
judges exceeds that of most other pro- 
fessions. Presently judges are in the 
unique position of serving for life with 
virtually no oversight short of impeach- 
ment for commission of a crime. 

There exist numerous cases of judges 
who, though well qualified when younger, 
continue to serve and handle important 
cases even though advancing age has 
brought on senility and actual incom- 
petence. 

Some would argue that, if such an 
amendment is passed covering the judi- 
ciary, as a corollary it should also include 
Members of Congress. 

However, there is a considerable differ- 
ence between Members of Congress who 
must periodically face the voters and a 
Federal judge who is isolated from any 
oversight. The voters frequently retire a 
politician who does not have the good 
sense to see that he can no longer do the 
job. Voters do not have this opportunity 
with Federal judges. 

Mr. President, if passed, this amend- 
ment will do a great deal to restore the 
public’s lagging confidence in their judi- 
cial officers, for often, one senile judge 
has given the judiciary as a whole a black 
mark. I urge serious consideration of this 
amendment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 
Ss. 7 
At the request of Mr. METCALF, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 7, a bill 
to provide for the cooperation between 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
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States with respect to the regulation of 
surface coal mining operations, and the 
acquisition and reclamation of aban- 
doned mines, and for other purposes. 

S. 28 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 28, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit against tax, or 
in the alternative a deduction, for energy 
conserving residential expenditures. 

S. 104 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY) , and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 104, to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
inclusion of services of licensed registered 
nurses under medicire and medicaid. 

S. 114 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 114 to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that certain per- 
sons who have innocently entered into a 
legally defective marriage to an insured 
individual and have lived with such in- 
dividual as his husband or wife for at 
least 5 years, shall be treated, for benefit 
purposes, as if such marriage had been 
legally valid. 

S. 118 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN 
and Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY), and the 
Senators from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY and Mr. MONDALE) were added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 118 to incorpo- 
rate the Pearl Harbor Survivors Associa- 
tion. 

S. 123 

At the request of Mr. Inovye, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) were added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 123) to 
amend title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act to provide for coverage of certain 
clinical psychologists under supplemen- 
tary medical insurance benefits programs 
established by part B of such title. 

S. 196 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
196) to amend the Fishermen’s Protec- 
tive Act of 1967. 

Ss. 231 

At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 231, a bill to 
amend section 5(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to prohibit the use of funds 
to furnish food stamps to certain persons 
enrolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 
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S. 323 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 323, a bill to regulate 
commerce and to protect petroleum 
product dealers from unfair practices, 
and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND)» 
and the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN) were added as cosponsors 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 12) to 
prohibit for a period of 60 days the im- 
position of tariffs, fees and quotas on oil 
imports and the lifting of all price con- 
trols on domestic oil, and to thereafter 
require the submission to, and the right 
of approval of the Congress of any such 
action within 30 days. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 37—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND 
SPACE SCIENCES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences re- 
ported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 37 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 


jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, or any sub- 


committee thereof, is authorized from 
March 1, 1975, through February 28, 1976, in 
its discretion (1) to make expenditures from 
the contingent funds of the Senate, (2) to 
employ personnel, and (3) with the prior 
consent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a re- 
imbursable basis the services of personnel of 
such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $57,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $1,000 shall 
be available for the procurement of the sery- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tion thereof (as authorized by section 202 
(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 28, 1976. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 39—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR RADIO AND TELEVISION 
COVERAGE OF SENATE PROCEED- 
INGS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a resolution authoriz- 
ing a year’s experiment with radio and 
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television coverage of Senate floor ses- 
sions—including a capability for closed- 
circuit monitoring of chamber activi- 
ties—together with a running summary 
of debate transmitted by teletype to 
Member's offices and to the news gal- 
leries. 

Designed to implement recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations, this resolution is co- 
sponsored by Senators MANSFIELD, ROB- 
ERT C. BYRD, HUGH SCOTT, GRAVEL, CHILES, 
TAFT, STONE, HUMPHREY, MUSKIE, STE- 
VENSON, BROCK, BIDEN, MCGOVERN, CLARK, 
BAKER, Moss, RIBICOFF, MONTOYA, 
ScHWEIKER, MATHIAS, LEAHY, PERCY, 
PACKWOOD, MONDALE, SYMINGTON, EAGLE- 
TON, JAVITS, BEALL, ROTH, WILLIAMS, 
GARN, and STAFFORD. 

Specifically, as stated in my remarks 
on S. 447, which I first introduced on be- 
half of Senator Tart and others last De- 
cember, the resolution calls for— 

First, provision of a continuous video 
feed, initially serving monitors in a lim- 
ited number of House and Senate office 
locations, After a trial period of ap- 
proximately 60 days, to provide for tech- 
nical adjustments, this feed can be made 
available to commercial and public 
broadcasters, network organizations as 
well as local stations, for use live or 
recorded on videotape for delayed use in 
news or public affairs programs as they 
see fit. Congress should exercise no con- 
trol over the selection of materials for 
broadcast use. 

Second, provision of a continuous 
audio feed, initially carried into each 
congressional office via existing tele- 
phone lines. After a trial period of ap- 
proximately 30 days, this feed can be 
made available to commercial and public 
broadcasters under the same conditions 
specified above. 

Third, provision of a running sum- 
mary of floor debate, daily committee 
schedules, bill status and other relevant 
information, transmitted on teletype 
printers and made available for use in 
the press galleries, by the wire services 
and other media outlets, as well as for 
use by Members of both Houses. A final 
printed summary, plus principal actions 
of each committee and subcommittee, 
can be prepared and made available for 
distribution shortly after the close of 
each day’s House and Senate session. 

The resolution also provides that cop- 
ies of the videotapes and audio record- 
ings shall be deposited with the Library 
of Congress for historical and educational 
purposes. 

Under provisions of the resolution, the 
test would be supervised by the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. President, I will not burden the 
Record with additional details of and 
justification for this experiment at this 
time. The joint committee conducted a 
2-year study—including extensive hear- 
ings—of congressional communications 
needs and capabilities. Its findings and 
recommendations for broadcasting House 
and Senate proceedings are available in 
an interim report filled October 10, 1974 
(S. Rept. 93-1275). My floor statement of 
December 10, 1974 (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pp. 38825-38828 contains an ex- 
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panded description of the purposes and 
background of the resolution we are re- 
introducing today. 

Technical advances in broadcasting 
have made it possible to cover the Senate 
without installing extensive extra light- 
ing. Existing light levels are nearly ade- 
quate for color coverage, assuming that 
the most sensitive equipment is used. In 
short, broadcast coverage can be accom- 
plished without intruding unduly upon 
Senate proceedings and without disturb- 
ing or discomforting Members on the 
floor, 

Given the many challenges to our gov- 
ernmental system that confront us today, 
we must move forward now with a test 
of broadcast coverage, not as a device to 
improve the “image” of the Senate but 
as a practical step to involve more citi- 
zens in the workings of representative 
democracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the resolution be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. Res. 39 

Resolved, That (a) beginning as soon as 
possible during the first session of the Ninety- 
fourth Congress and continuing for the re- 
mainder of that session, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration (hereafter in this 
resolution referred to 1s the “committee”) 
is authorized and directed to provide for radio 
and television coverage of the proceedings in 
the Senate Chamber. Such coverage shall be 
provided for continuously at all times while 
the Senate is in session, except for any time 
when a meeting of the Senate is ordered with 
closed doors. 

(b) The committee shall maintain video- 
tapes of such coverage and shall maintain 
separately recordings of the audio portion of 
such coverage. Copies of such videotapes and 
recordings shall be made available to public 
and commercial broadcasting stations as pro- 
vided in this resolution. Copies of such video- 
tapes and recordings shall be deposited with 
the Library of Congress and, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the committee, shall 
also be made available to educational in- 
stitutions, libraries, and other organizations. 

Sec. 2. (a) The committee shall initially 
provide for monitors with which to receive 
the television coverage of the proceedings in 
the Senate Chamber to be located in such 
offices in the Capitol and the Senate and 
House office buildings as it considers desir- 
able. As soon as practicable, the committee 
shall make the television coverage of the 
proceedings, and the videotapes thereof, 
available to public and commercial television 
broadcasting stations in accordance with the 
provisions of section 4. 

(b) The committee shall, at the request of 
any Member or officer of the Senate or the 
House, any committee of the Senate or the 
House, or any joint committee of the Con- 
gress, provide for transmission of the audio 
portion of the coverage of such proceedings 
into the office of such Member, officer, com- 
mittee, or joint committee. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the committee shall make such audio 
portion, and recordings thereof, available to 
public and commercial radio broadcasting 
Stations in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall also provide a 
daily written summary of the proceedings of 
the Senate and other information pertaining 
to legislative activity. Under rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by the committee such 
information shall be made available, by 
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means of teletype printers or other written 

means to the news media and Members, of- 

ficers, and committees of the Senate and the 

House, and to joint committees of the Con- 
ess 


Sec. 4. The radio and television coverage of 
the proceedings in the Senate Chamber, 
videotapes of such coverage, and recordings 
of the audio portion of such coverage shall be 
made available to public and commercial 
broadcasting stations subject to the following 
terms and conditions: 

(1) Such coverage, videotapes, and record- 
ings shall be broadcast solely for the educa- 
tion, enlightenment, and information of the 
general public. 

(2) No part of such coverage, videotapes, or 
recordings may be used in any commercial 
advertisement. 

(3) No part of such coverage, videotapes, 
or recordings may be broadcast with com- 
mercial sponsorship, except as part of bona 
fide news programs and public affairs docu- 
méntary programs. 

(4) No part of such coverage, videotapes, 
or recordings may be used to promote or op- 
pose the candidacy of any person for elec- 
tive public office, whether in a paid political 
broadcast or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. (a) The committee is authorized to 
employ such professional, technical, and 
other personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this resolution. The 
committee is also authorized to enter into 
contracts with individuals, corporations, and 
organizations to carry out its functions and 
duties under the resolution. 

(b) The expense of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 6. As soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of the first session of the Ninety- 
fourth Congress the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations shall evaluate, and 
report to the Congress with respect to— 

(1) the effectiveness of audio and video 
systems as a means of monitoring activities 
in the Senate Chamber, 

(2) the effect of radio and television cover- 
age on proceedings in the Senate Chamber, 
and the attitude of Members of the Senate 
toward such coverage, 

(3) the extent and nature of the use of the 
radio and television coverage, and videotapes 
and recordings thereof, by public and com- 
mercial broadcasting stations in accordance 
with this resolution, 

(4) the response of the general public to 
broadcasts of such coverage, videotapes, and 
recordings, and 

(5) the effectiveness of the information 
provided and made available under section 
3 from the viewpoint of the news media and 
Members, officers, and committees of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 7. As soon as possible after the re- 
port required in section 6 has been filed, the 
committee shall report to the Senate with 
respect to the radio and television coverage 
of proceedings in the Senate Chamber and 
other activities carried out under this resolu- 
tion, together with its recommendations 
thereon, including its recommendations for 
continuing such coverage and other activi- 
ties, 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, this 
afternoon I join with a number of my 
colleagues in the introduction of legisla- 
tion to provide for an experimental pro- 
gram of radio and television coverage of 
the daily Senate sessions. This bill is the 
product of an extensive inquiry con- 
ducted by the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations into the various 
means for better acquainting the public 
with the activities of Congress. 
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Most polis taken show that public con- 
fidence in the Congress has badly eroded 
over the last 5 years. In many instances, 
I believe that we deserve poor marks. 
However, I think it could be of enormous 
value to the public in judging the efficacy 
of the Congress to have a chance to view 
the day-to-day workings of the Senate. 
One of the major findings of the joint 
committee’s investigation into the media 
and the Congress was that the Executive 
has more and more made effective use of 
the media for the purpose of reaching 
the American people while the Congress 
has remained basically passive in this 
regard, 

I support live coverage of our sessions. 
When you consider that only 6 weeks ago 
the Senate Chamber was shown on live 
television for the first time ever, this 
seems a large step. No doubt we will have 
some instant stars and a measure of 
demagoguery. However, that should pla- 
teau quickly. 

Another ramification of live coverage 
will be greater accountability for each 
and every Senator. It seems entirely log- 
ical and justifiable that this should be 
the case. I can see the mail now, “Where 
were you during that vote on April 6, 
1975?” Or, “I disagree with what you said 
in the Senate. Your facts don’t back up 
your conclusion.” Personally, I welcome 
this kind of exchange and look forward 
to active feedback from my constituents. 

Mr. President, about 40 of the States 
already provide for television coverage 
of their State legislative sessions. Cer- 
tainly, their activities are of immediate 
concern to their constituents. However, 
at this particular juncture in our history, 
the people of the United States are more 
and more closely watching the Congress. 
We are being monitored for our respon- 
siveness to the pressing problems facing 
this Nation. I cannot think of a more 
comprehensive way of communicating 
congressional concern with and active 
focus on the resolution of our difficulties 
than by bringing it to the American peo- 
ple through their TV sets. I would urge 
early action on this legislation by the 
Senate and early implementation of its 
provisions thereafter. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 40—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, reported 
the following resolution: 

S. Res. 40 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making inves- 
tigations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, in accordance with 
its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from 
March 1, 1975, through February 29, 1976, 
in its discretion (1) to make expenditures 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
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(2) to employ personnel, and (3) with the 
prior consent of the Government department 
or agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a re- 
imbursable basis the services of personnel 
of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed 
$1,850,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$90,000 shall be available for the procure- 
ment of the services of individual con- 
sultants, or organizations thereof (as au- 
thorized by section 202(i) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
wish to announce, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
that the National Fuels and Energy 
Policy Study, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, will hold hearings on 
President Ford’s energy program on 
January 31. Witnesses invited to testify 
are Secretary of State, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Secretary of the Treasury, Wil- 
liam E. Simon, Secretary of the Interior, 
Rogers C. B. Morton, and Administrator 
of the Federal Energy Administration, 
Frank G. Zarb. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE CUL- 
TIVATION, USE, AND CONTROL 
OF OPIUM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Committee on the Judiciary will hold 
hearings on the cultivation, use, and 
control of opium. 

The subcommittee intends to explore 
numerous concerns including the follow- 
ing: The background and impact of the 
Turkish poppy ban and its recent rescis- 
sion; the adequacy and operation of 
Controlled Substances Act provisions de- 
signed to prevent diversion and traffic 
and to insure the availability of supply 
adequate to meet legitimate medical 
needs; the merit of recent Justice De- 
partment Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration proposals amending the Con- 
trolled Substances Import and Export 
Act to permit the importation of poppy 
straw; the results of research efforts to 
develop synthetic alternatives to opium 
derivatives; and the merit of proposals 
to domestically cultivate opium poppies 
with low abuse potential. 

The hearings are scheduled for 
March 4 and 5, 1975, at 10 a.m. in room 
2228, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
Representatives from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the Department of 
Justice, the Department of State, and 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of Agriculture, 
as well as others in the private and pub- 
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lic sectors with special interest and ex- 
pertise in these matters have been in- 
vited to testify. 

Any person wishing to submit a state- 
ment for the record should notify John 
M. Rector, staff director and chief coun- 
sel of the subcommittee at 202-224-2951. 


NOTICE OF NOMINATION HEARING 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare has scheduled a 
hearing on Wednesday, January 29, at 
9:30 a.m., in room 4232, Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, on the nomination of 
Betty Southard Murphy, of New Jersey, 
to be a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and if confirmed by the 
Senate, designated as Chairman of the 
Board. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST PERFORMANCE OF “CAR- 
MEN” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 100th 
anniversary of the premiere of the opera 
“Carmen,” as staged by opera diva Re- 
gina Resnik, will be commemorated by a 
special television presentation on Mon- 
day evening, March 10, 8 to 9:30 o’clock 
e.s.t, over the Public Broadcasting 
Service. 

New York’s WNET-13 will originate 
the program through a grant from 
Xerox Corp. 

Entitled “Carmen: the Dream and the 
Density,” the program interweaves the 
tragic story of “Carmen” composer 
Georges Bizet with the day-to-day re- 
hearsals and preparation for a new pro- 
duction of his most famous work at the 
Hamburg State Opera in Germany. It 
has been highly praised by critics in 
England and Germany, where the pro- 
gram has been telecast. 

Miss Resnik, a New Yorker, who has 
sung the title role in “Carmen” some 250 
times since making her debut at New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera in 1944, was 
invited to stage the new production by 
the director of the Hamburg Opera Com- 
pany. She in turn invited Arbit Blatas, a 
well-known impressionist painter, to de- 
sign the startling new sets and 
costumes. 

Two internationally known singers 
star in the program, Huguette Touran- 
geau, a French Canadian, appears as 
Carmen and Placido Domingo, one of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s foremost 
tenors, sings Don Jose. 

The brief history of Bizet is incorpo- 
rated into the special to heighten 
viewers’ understanding and enjoyment 
of Miss Resnik’s concept. 

The producers recreate the original 
night of “Carmen” at the Opera 
Comique in Paris in 1875, when the 
audience, expecting the traditional light 
heroine in a light artificial plot, booed 
lustily at what has been called “this first 
stage venture into the world of passion 
and tragedy.” 

‘The program notes that Bizet died 3 
months later, not knowing that “Car- 
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men” would become the world’s most 
popular opera. 


THE HONORABLE RICHARD D. 
LAMM, COLORADO'S 38TH GOV- 
ERNOR 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to have this opportunity to 
share with my colleagues in the Senate 
the inaugural address of Colorado’s 38th 
Governor, the Honorable Richard D. 
Lamm. 

Dick Lamm, an accomplished lawyer 
and certified public accountant, began 
his fine record of public service to the 
State of Colorado in 1966 when he was 
elected to the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives. He served as assistant minor- 
ity leader in that body from 1971 until 
his election on November 5, 1974, as Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. 

During his tenure in office, Dick was 
the chief sponsor of many legislative 
initiatives in such vital areas as tax re- 
lief for the elderly, no-fault automobile 
insurance, medical licensing revision, 
and battered child legislation. 

I look forward to having tke opportu- 
nity of working with the Governor, as I 
know he will make many significant con- 
tributions to our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Governor Lamm’s inaugural address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
(By Richard D. Lamm) 

We live—to paraphrase Dickens—in the 
best of times; we live in the worst of times; 
we live in the age of reason but in the 
shadow of poverty and despair. We take great 
pride in our civilization and our standard of 
living only to be brought back to reality 
rudely with unprecedented air pollution, 
shortages, energy crises, and warnings that 
our standard of living is built on false 
premises. 

As policy-makers, we peer anxiously into 
& murky future amidst immensely conflicting 
advice. Conventional wisdom tells us that 
solutions of the future are merely extrapo- 
lations of the solutions of the past: the 
transportation crisis can be solved by more 
highways and larger supertankers, popula- 
tion-related problems by more people and 
more tax base, and technological-related 
problems by more technology. We are finding, 
increasingly, that our historic solutions do 
not work. We must “disenthrall’” ourselves 
from many of those historic solutions. 

Serious problems face us. Our land is be- 
coming crowded, our food-growing capacity 
limited; we have blind wealth on one hand 
and abysmal poverty on the other; and our 
mineral and energy resources are finite. The 
incredible combination of recession and in- 
filation will soon hit us hard and there will 
be serious readjustments in our life styles. 

The age of abundance is over. We are told 
on all sides that we are entering the age of 
searcity, and we ought-to listen. 

The American character that conquered 
the wilderness and overcame hardships to 
make this a land of plenty will be tested anew 
in the coming years. 

Today we are being asked to: solve our 
energy problems; reverse our economic diffi- 
culties; conserve our limited natural re- 
sources; eliminate the causes of social de- 


pendency; and to re-establish the ethics of 
conservation, self-reliance and cooperation. 
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FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


As a new state we joined the United States 
100 years ago believing in the true sense of 
federalism. I am convinced we must assert 
our belief that federalism is a sharing of 
responsibilities and tasks while reserving 
specific authorities to the State and to the 
federal government. Drawing the lines which 
define these areas of responsibility becomes 
more and more complex when Colorado is 
asked to provide the nation with the imme- 
diate solutions to the energy problems, 

Colorado may have something more im- 
portant than its energy to export. It may 
have a philosophy and a new approach to 
solutions which are more important than our 
energy resources. They can dig up, strip, ex- 
tract and remove all Colorado’s energy re- 
sources, and there will still be an energy 
crisis. Unless we pay as much attention to 
decreasing demand as we do to increasing 
production, our society will be doomed to 
failure. Historic growth rates—of population, 
or resource use, or energy consumption—can- 
not continue unchecked. So long as our po- 
litical and economic system continues to 
equate progress with continued growth and 
increased consumption there will never be 
“enough.” 

The West has lived with scarcity as a fact 
of life: a scarcity of grasslands, a scarcity of 
water. We have a valuable lesson which we 
must export along with our energy re- 
sources—that our society cannot continue to 
careen, rapidly and blindly, into the future 
hoping “something will turn up.” We must 
make some fundamental adjustments now. 
We must move away from worship of “more, 
further, quicker, richer” to an appreciation 
of the finite. We must learn to consume less, 
waste less, recycle more, and conserve our 
limited endowment of natural resources and 
energy supplies. We must consider our land 
as a precious natural resource, not a com- 
modity to be sold and traded; and we must 
turn inward toward spiritual and educational 
rewards and less to materialistic rewards. 

A CONSERVATION ETHIC 


In addition to a strong role in the decisions 
affecting our energy, it is time to begin deal- 
ing realistically with all our dwindling nat- 
ural resources. To this end, I will encourage 
a return to a true frontier ethic of steward- 
ship for our land, waters and resources. We 
cannot in good conscience continue to use 
more and more. 

All the renewable resources—the soils, the 
forests, the grasslands, the waters and the 
wildlife—will produce more under well- 
managed programs of conservation. With 
true conservation and the best possible use 
of our improving technology, these resources 
can continue to support a moderately in- 
creasing population. 

The non-renewable resources—the min- 
erals, petroleum and metals—will not grow 
and multiply with proper care. We must use 
less, find substitutes, or do without. 

We cannot waste. Our throw-away, over- 
packaged, discard and disposable life-style 
can and should come to an end. The West 
must lead the nation to show that the good 
life does not have to be wasteful or extrava- 
gant. 7 

OUR CENTENNIAL-BICENTENNIAL YEAR 


As we move toward our Centennial-Bicen- 
tennial year, let us re-examine what it means 
to be Americans. The value of being an 
American is not measured by having two 
cars in every garage and a color television set. 
Our progress as a people cannot be measured 
by garbage compactors, B-1 bombers and 
plastic flowers. It is measured by our con- 
tinued right to live and work in equality and 
freedom being judged only on our ability. 

Our country is great not because we have 
great leaders but because we have a great 
people, people who overcame adversity, pov- 
erty, prejudice and handicaps of all kinds. 
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We will solve today’s problems only if we 
meld the best ideas from our diverse com- 
munities into the solutions we attempt. 
We need the support, the ideas and the par- 
ticipation of everyone. 

This has been pointed out most beau- 
tifully, not by me, but by you who voted in 
this past election. You have elected Colo- 
rado’s most diversified officials. In top lead- 
ership roles are the first woman Secretary of 
State and the first black Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Your representatives have selected a 
Chicano to head the majority party in the 
House of Representatives. We, here on this 
platform, are examples of that diversity. 

My grandfathers, 100 years ago, were a 
bricklayer and an ice man. 

Ruben Valdez has roots in Colorado for 
many, many generations. Both his grand- 
fathers were lumberjacks traveling between 
lumber camps in northern New Mexico and 
what is now Southern Colorado. They raised 
generations of their family on this land. 

George Brown’s grandfather was a Kansas 
farmer. He is the descendent of a Louisiana 
slave plantation family. 

Mary Estill Buchanan comes from a polit- 
ically active family and it will surprise no 
one to know that she is a relative of Mrs. 
Missouri Ann Powell, a feminist in the 1860's 
who came to Colorado as a mail-order bride. 
One of her grandfathers served as governor 
of Puerto Rico for three terms. 

We are the extension of what it means to 
be American. We are examples of the right to 
live in freedom and equality, the right to be 
judged on one’s ability, not by one’s caste, 
color or sex. 

As Americans and Coloradans, we were not 
guaranteed an easy life. I and others elected 
by you are not going to have an easy future. 
We shall need the wisdom of Solomon who 
prayed to the Lord to give him the strength 
to listen. Let us listen and learn from one an- 
other. We will not always be right but we will 
always be trying, together. What we accom- 
plish will be the result of your full’support 
and participation. 

Colorado is a great state under great pres- 
sures, but we have a great people. I believe 
we shall meet the test of the times. 


SENATOR JAMES B. ALLEN— 
DEDICATED SERVANT 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, Jr. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Star-News on Jan- 
uary 23, 1975, published an excellent 
article on the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN). 

Written by a fine reporter, Martha 
Angle, the Star-News piece caught so 
well the dedicated Senate services of 
JAMES B. ALLEN. It develops so well his 
philosophy, his courage, and his ability. 

The Senator from Virginia has high 
admiration for Senator ALLEN. He is, I 
feel, an outstanding Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that Martha 
Angle’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Star-News, 
Jan, 23, 1975] 
THE SENATE'S ONE-MAN WRECKING CREW 
(By Martha Angle) 

James Browning Allen, a veritable one-man 
wrecking crew, is plugging away this week at 
one of his favorite chores: dismantling the 
reform efforts of Senate liberals. 

Quietly but stubbornly, the Alabama 
Democrat is battling to keep the Senate from 
voting on a proposal to ease its much-criti- 
cized filibuster rule. 

Allen’s weapon? The filibuster itself. 
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Reform advocates want to permit the Sen- 
ate to invoke cloture, thereby limiting de- 
bate, by a three-fifths margin instead of the 
two-thirds now required. 

But if Allen has his way, and he very well 
may, the reformers will have to muster a 
two-thirds vote simply to shut him up and 
give the full Senate a chance to accept or re- 
ject their proposed rules change. 

Allen doesn’t believe the Senate's treasured 
right of free debate should be easily abridged. 

“Shall we destroy the one feature that 
more than any other makes the U.S. Senate 
the greatest deliberative body in the world? 
I say no," he told his colleagues this week. 

“People need an opportunity for unwise 
legislation to be considered and slowed 
down,” Allen said. “They need some restraint 
upon the abuses of an unbridled majority.” 

With an oblique glance at Sen. Walter F. 
Mondale, D-Minn., sponsor of the proposed 
rules change and a staunch civil rights advo- 
cate, the Alabama Democrat said, “I hate to 
see some of the sponsors of this gag rule 
working against the rights of a minority.” He 
placed just the faintest emphasis on the 
word “minority,” suppressing a grin as the 
Larb hit home, 

In the six years since he first came to 
Capitol Hill, the 62-year-old Alabama Demo- 
crat has emerged as a master of Senate rules 
and parliamentary procedure matched only 
by Majority Whip Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va. 

Both men attained their skills by endless 
study of written rules and past precedents, 
and by spending long hours on the Senate 
floor absorbing the often-tedious details of 
the legislative process. 

But Byrd uses his mastery of procedure to 
speed the flow of legislation through the 
Senate, while Allen more often employs the 
rules to throw grit into the machinery, 
blocking or delaying action on measures he 
dislikes. 

The filibuster is his favorite tactic, though 
by no means the only weapon in his pro- 
cedural arsenal. 

Twice in recent years Allen has used the 
filibuster to block a Senate vote on legisla- 
tion to create a federal Consumer Protection 
Agency. He used it to sink a comprehensive 
tax reform package which Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy, D-Mass., tried to attach to a bill 
raising the federal debt ceiling last year. 

Allen succeeded in delaying, in some cases 
for months at a stretch, ultimate Senate 
passage of the 18-year-old voting age, post- 
card voter registration and campaign financ- 
ing reform. 

He will no doubt employ “extended de- 
bate” against other measures this year. 

“I don’t feel the majority is always right,” 
Allen said. “There are times when the ma- 
jority can run roughshod over the minority.” 

In partisan terms, Allen is a member of 
the “majority” in the Senate—the Demo- 
cratic majority, that is. But his voting record 
belies the party label. 

Last year, for example, Allen tied for 
first place among Senate Democrats in sup- 
porting former President Richard M. Nixon 
on 65 percent of the test votes recorded by 
Congressional Quarterly. The average “pres- 
idential support score” of Democratic sena- 
tors was 39 percent, and the Republican 
average only 57 percent. 

Some Democrats privately accuse Allen of 
“carrying water” for the GOP administra- 
tion on such issues as tax reform and cam- 
paign financing, where the White House did 
not want to appear to be leading the op- 
position to supposedly progressive measures. 

But a former White House official, when 
asked about such allegations, laughed rue- 
fully and said, “It was the other way around. 
Allen was out in front of us on a lot of stuff. 
He's a self-starter who doesn’t need anyone 
to point the way.” 

Allen's penchant for following the dictates 
of his conscience rather than the tugs of 
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party loyalty may have cost him a seat on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee this year. 

Just days before the Democratic Steering 
Committee met to make committee assign- 
ments, Allen bolted party lines and voted 
with Republicans on the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee in favor of granting provisional seat- 
ing to the GOP contender for a contested 
New Hampshire seat in the Senate. 

His vote deadlocked the Rules Committee 
at 4-4, thereby throwing the dispute to the 
full Senate. 

Allen said he believed the Senate had a 
duty to honor the election certificate issued 
to Republican Louis C. Wyman by New 
Hampshire officials even though Wyman’'s 
victory margin was Allen's vote on the New 
Hampshire dispute didn’t sit well with some 
of his fellow Democrats, and when the Steer- 
ing Committee met to hand out committee 
assignments it gave the Judiciary seat to 
liberal James Abourezk, D-S.D., instead of to 
Allen, who had more seniority. 

“You win some and you lose some,” Allen 
said afterwards, “I don't want to talk sour 
grapes.” 

Allen might have lost his bid for the Judi- 
ciary seat regardless of how he voted on the 
New Hampshire case. Senate liberals waged 
a ferocious backroom campaign to keep the 
Alabama Democrat off the influential panel. 

With his grasp of Senate Rules and his de- 
bating talents, Allen could have “brought 
this committee to a screeching halt,” said 
one liberal Democrat who serves on Judiciary. 

Even Allen’s worst political enemies re- 
spect the hulking second-term senator, prats- 
ing his tenacity and his integrity. 

Sen. Alan Cranston, D-Calif., a liberal who 
seldom agrees with Allen on legislative issues, 
said the Alabama Democrat “knows the rules 
upside down and backwards. He can catch 
other people napping, but he’s not sneaky. 
He just plays hardball within the rules.” 

Sen. Robert P. Griffin, R-Mich., assistant 
GOP leader, said Allen’s command of Sen- 
ate rules “isn't a complete substitute for 
having the votes—but it sure helps.” 

Sen. James B. Pearson, R-Kan., who with 
Mondale is leading the effort to change the 
filibuster rule, said Allen is “effective in a 
negative sort of way. He can stop a lot of 
things, although I don’t know how much he 
can start.” 

Pearson said Allen has “remarkable com- 
posure. He never loses his temper, You never 
even see color come to his cheeks, no matter 
how intense the debate.” 

Allen is unfailingly courteous to friend 
and foe alike, and seems content to swim 
against the tides of political and stylistic 
fashion. 

“He’s a loner,” said one Democratic sen- 
ator. “He doesn’t care what people think as 
long as he’s doing what he believes is right.” 

At times Allen’s unquestioned personal 
rectitude has left some of his less fastidious 
colleagues squirming. 

When first elected to the Senate in 1968, 
Allen gave up his law practice and sold all 
of his stock holdings. He also decided to ac- 
cept no fees for outside speaking engage- 
ments, not even expense reimbursements. 

Such precautions against possible con- 
flicts-of-interest are far from commonplace 
in the Senate, and are even more impressive 
in light of Allen’s modest financial condi- 
tion. 

Even though he is not required to do so 
by Senate rules, Allen has published a de- 
tailed personal financial statement each 
year that he has served in the Senate. The 
latest report shows his net worth has de- 
clined slowly but steadily since he arrived in 
Washington, dropping from $92,984 at the 
end of 1968 to $78,758 by Dec. 31, 1974. 

Allen is just as careful about his cam- 
paign financing as he is in handling his per- 
sonal finances, 

Although he vigorously opposed public fi- 
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nancing of federal election campaigns, Allen 
supported other reforms aimed at tighten- 
ing limits on contributions and expenditures 
and requiring full public disclosure of both. 

He ran his own re-election campaign last 
vear on a virtual shoestring, spending only 
940,000 of the $151,000 he collected. 

The modest campaign chest proved more 
than adequate. Allen won his second term 
with 95 percent of the vote. 

“I feel like I’m in step with the people 
of Alabama,” he said with typically under- 
stated good humor. 


SENATOR HRUSKA ADDRESSES THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AP- 
PELLATE JUSTICE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
January 26, my colleague the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) addressed 
the National Conference on Appellate 
Justice in its San Diego, Calif., meeting 
on the work of the Commission on Revi- 
sion of the Federal Court Appellate 
System. 

While his speech is of especial inter- 
est to me as one of his fellow Commis- 
sioners, I am confident its subject will 
be of vast interest to all Members of 
Congress and to the general public. 

The Senator from Nebraskka treated 
with two points: First, the need for addi- 
tional appellate capacity in our Federal 
judicial system, and second, a descrip- 
tion of a proposal for a new tribunal to 
fill that need. Greater details of the plan 
are expected to appear within the next 
month or so in the form of a preliminary 
report. 

Senator Hruska pointed out that the 
number of cases lodged in the Supreme 
Court has burgeoned in the last 25 or 
so years—from about 1,200 in 1951 to 
its level of over 4,000 in the term just 
completed. 

Notwithstanding that dramatic in- 
crease, the number disposed of on the 
merits in paid cases—appeals and certi- 
orari—has remained fairly constant in 
the past 25 years or more. That is to 
say—in the range of 150. 

Quoting from Dean Griswold’s Irvine 
lecture, Senator Hruska pointed out that 
in 1951, “about 18 percent of paid cases 
were heard on the merits,” while about 
6 percent were so heard during the 1973 
term. 

The Senator from Nebraska contends 
that if the growth pattern should con- 
tinue, the percentage of cases afforded 
review by the Court will continue to 
diminish. And if so, at some point in the 
near future the percentage of cases ac- 
corded review will have dipped below 
the minimum necessary for effective 
monitoring of the Nation’s courts on is- 
sues of Federal statutory and constitu- 
tional law. 

The Supreme Court has given ample 
evidence of its ability to move swiftly and 
to act decisively in cases of great national 
moment. But not every case can com- 
mand that kind of attention. Far too 
many cannot do so. 

Hence, the Commission on Revision has 
concluded that there is a clear need for 
an alternative forum which would re- 
solve such questions of national law 
more rapidly, more efficiently and at an 
earlier time; subject always to the ulti- 
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mate power of the Supreme Court to 
review. 

In his remarks, Senator Hruska then 
outlined the most important elements of 
the model which the Commission will be 
submitting in its preliminary report. He 
discusses, first, the organization—struc- 
ture—of the new “National Court of Ap- 
peals;” second, the jurisdiction to be as- 
signed to it; and third, the provisions for 
review by the Supreme Court of the new 
court’s decisions. 

Plans for processing the Commission’s 
report include: Wide distribution of its 
preliminary draft to courts, attorneys, 
law schools, and interested citizens. Com- 
mission hearings in Washington on April 
15 and 16; and in St. Louis, Mo., on 
April 21 and 22. 

Thereafter, the Commission will 
formulate its final report to be filed with 
the President, the Chief Justice, and the 
Congress. This is to be done on or before 
June 21 of this year. 

Mr. President, I am pleased at the 
tone with which the Senator developed 
his theme. Particularly, I am gratified by 
one of his summarizing statements as 
follows: 

The Commission has fashioned a very 
specific proposal. Yes, it is not set in con- 
crete; we are not wedded to it irrevocably, 
certainly not to each of the details, which 
together make the whole. But we do believe 
that the need for a proposal of this general 
type has been demonstrated, and that it 
would serve a useful purpose to have com- 
ments and criticism focus on its specifics. If 
there be those who are of the view that some 
other proposal will better meet the need, or 
who would deny the need, or amend the 
tentative recommendations, let them come 
forward and give us the benefit of their rea- 
soned consideration, 


Mr. President, I like that approach. It 
is in that same spirit that I commend 
the attention of my colleagues to Senator 
HrusKa’s speech. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that its text be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FONG. I conclude my remarks, Mr. 
President, by listing the names of Com- 
mission members: 

Appointed by the President: 

Hon. Emanuel Celler, New York City, 
former chairman, House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Roger C. Cramton, dean, Cornell 
University School of Law. 

Francis R. Kirkham, Esquire, San 
Francisco, Calif., firm of Pillsbury, Madi- 
son, and Sutro. 

Judge Alfred T. Sulmonetti, Oregon 
State Circuit Court, 4th Judicial District, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Appointed by the Chief Justice: 

Judge J. Edward Lumbard, vice chair- 
man, senior judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the 2d Circuit, New York. 

Judge Roger Robb, U.S. Circuit Court 
judge, District of Columbia Circuit, 
Washington. 

Bernard G. Segal, Esquire—former 
president, American Bar Association— 
partner in law firm Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal, and Lewis, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Herbert Wechsler, director of 
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American Law Institute, member of 
faculty, Columbia Law School, New York. 

Appointed from the House: 

Congressman JAcK Brooxs of Texas. 

Congressman WALTER FLOWERS of 
Alabama. 

Congressman EDWARD HUTCHINSON of 
Michigan. 

Congressman CHARLES E. Wiccrns of 
California. 

Appointed from the Senate: 

Senator Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska, 
chairman. 

Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN of Ar- 
kansas. 

Senator QUENTIN N. BURDICK of North 
Dakota. 

Senator Hrram L. Fone of Hawaii. 

Prof. A. Leo Levin is executive director. 
He is a member of the University of 
Pennsylvania College of Law Faculty. 

Exuusrr 1 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR Roman L. HRUSEKA, 

CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON REVISION OF 

THE FEDERAL Court APPELLATE SYSTEM, AT 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON APPELLATE 

JUSTICE, HOTEL Det CORONADO, San DIEGO, 

CALIF, JANUARY 26, 1975 


It is indeed an honor to appear before this 
distinguished audience. It gives me partic- 
ular pleasure to have been introduced by 
Dean Roger Cramton, a distinguished edu- 
cator and public servant whom we are proud 
to number among the members of the Com- 
mission on Revision of the Federal Court 
Appellate System. 

The Congress charged the Commission 
with studying the structure as well as the 
internal procedures of what is termed the 
Federal courts of appeal system, and with 
formulating recommendations for such 
change “as may be appropriate for the ex- 
peditious and effective disposition of the 
caseload”, consistent always “with funda- 
mental concepts of fairness and due process.” 

I want to share with you this morning 
the Commission's current thinking on the 
question of structure: specifically our per- 
ception of the need for additional appellate 
capacity to assure stability and coherence in 
the national law and also our tentative 
proposals for meeting that need. 

The Commission approached its assigned 
task aware that our society imposes great 
demands upon the federal judicial system 
and aware that there is every indication 
these demands will increase rather than de- 
crease in the years ahead. It is in the interest 
of society that these demands be met as ef- 
fectively and efficiently as possible. We asked 
ourselves: are these needs being met today 
in optimal fashion? Might they be better 
met by the creation of a new tribunal? 

It is appropriate to begin with an exam- 
ination of what is happening in the federal 
appellate system, 

The United States Supreme Court is today 
the only court with the power of handing 
down judgments which constitute binding 
precedents in all state and federal courts. 
The Supreme Court is charged with main- 
taining a harmonious body of national law 
through its power of review of the judgments 
in the cases brought before it by way of cer- 
tiorari and appeal. As the number of cases 
brought to the Court for review has bur- 
geoned, the number disposed of on the merits 
after argument has remained relatively con- 
stant, Obviously, the major variable has been 
in the number of cases not accorded plenary 
review. 

The figures are dramatic. The Freund re- 
port showed about 1200 cases filed in the 
Court In 1951. Twenty years later the num- 
ber had tripled to about 3600. The volume 
continues to rise. In its most recent term 
Just completed it was over 4,000. 
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The Court was hearing about 150 cases on 
the merits in 1925; it was hearing about 150 
such cases 25 years ago, It hears about 150 
cases on the merits today. 

Dean Griswold in his Irvine lecture sum- 
marized the significance of these figures as 
follows: 

“Putting it another way, about 18% of 
paid cases (appeals and certiorari) were 
heard on the merits twenty years ago, while 
about 6% of paid cases were heard on the 
merits during the 1973 Term. What became of 
the other 12% of paid cases? .. . they were 
lost in the 1973 Term simply because of in- 
adequate appellate capacity to hear cases on 
a national basis.” 

The focus of our inquiry has not been the 
burden on the Supreme Court. We have not 
attempted to examine whether that Court is 
or is not overworked, leaving it to the Court 
itself to speak as to its own condition, if and 
when it chooses to do so. The sole focus of 
the inquiry has been to determine whether 
the need for definitive declaration of the na- 
tional law in all its facets is being met. 

There are those who find in these court 
statistics evidence that it is not. 

At the least, the data raised serious ques- 
tions about the future. They provide no basis 
for confidence that the Supreme Court in 
the decades ahead can be expected ade- 
quately to satisfy the needs for stability and 
harmony in the national law as the demands 
continue to increase. 

Let us assume, however, that the inference 
from these raw statistics is merely sugges- 
tive, and let us examine the situation from 
other perspectives in order to consider 


whether, and to what extent, the evidence 
supports the suggestion that the federal 
lacks adequate appellate 


system indeed 
capacity. 

I turn to the “argument from experience,” 
and participants in the system as it oper- 
ates today. 

Erwin N. Griswold served as Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States for six terms of 
the United States Supreme Court, from 1967 
until June 1973. One of his responsibilities 
was to pass on nearly every case in which 
any Officer or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment had lost in a lower court and wanted 
to take the case to the Supreme Court, 
either by appeal or by certiorari. Reviewing 
the experience of those six Terms in the 
Irvine lecture this past October, Dean Gris- 
wold elaborated on the need for the solicitor 
general to refuse to recommend Supreme 
Court review in a substantial number of 
cases because of the workload of the court. 
There are, he concluded, “At least twenty 
government cases every year which are fully 
worthy of review by an appellate court with 
national jurisdiction and... the Govern- 
ment and the legal system suffer .. . from 
lack of authoritative decisions which would 
come from such review and would serve as 
a guide to government agencies and the 
lower courts.” 

‘This statement is made by one in a unique 
position to observe the flow of cases and the 
trends of the law in the federal courts, It 
must command respect. It does not show that 
the system is breaking down. Nor did Dean 
Griswold argue that it does. Rather, it is im- 
portant evidence that there is a problem 
and thus a potential for improvement. 

A distinguished judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals, Judge Shirley Hufstedler of 
the Ninth Circuit, has spoken in even 
stronger terms. The Supreme Court, she ob- 
serves, “now hears fewer than 1 per cent 
of the cases decided by the Federal courts 
of appeals,” Courts of Appeals, she continues, 
“can be neither right nor harmonious 99 per 
cent of the time. One per cent supervision 
is patently inadequate.” What is significant 
here is the basis of Judge Hufstedler’s con- 
clusion, and as Judge Hufstedler notes, that 
basis is the experience of adjudicating fed- 
eral cases appealed to a busy court, and the 
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“informed intuition” which derives from that 
experience, 

It is not to be expected that all judges will 
share Judge Hufstedler’s views as to how 
serious this situation has already become. 
Indeed there is evidence of some dissent. It 
is significant, however, that if the growth 
pattern should continue, the percentage of 
cases accorded review by the Supreme Court 
will continue to diminish. We may assert 
with confidence that at some point the per- 
centage of cases accorded review will have 
dipped below the minimum necessary for 
effective monitoring of the nation’s courts 
on issues of federal statutory and constitu- 
tional law. 


INTERCIRCUIT CONFLICTS 


The existence of a need for additional ap- 
pellate capacity to declare the national law 
is supported by several bodies of evidence. 
One of the most dramatic is the existence of 
unresolved inter-circuit conflicts, direct and 
frontal. They arise because courts of ap- 
peals have come to opposite conclusions in 
cases which cannot be distinguished. There is 
evidence that at least some of these con- 
flicts are not being resolved by the Supreme 
Court because of the press of more urgent 
business. 

The Commission has sponsored research 
designed to discover the number and nature 
of these direct conflicts. Preliminary results 
clearly support the existence of an unmet 
need, thus providing a strong argument for 
the creation of a new court with judicial 
capacity and authority to fill the vacuum. 

Direct conflicts, however, are but a small 
part of a broader problem. The American Bar 
Association House of Delegates’ February, 
1974 resolution on the subject pointed to the 
need for “prompt resolution of legal issues 
of national concern which the Supreme Court 
lacks the time to deal with”. 

Judge Harold Leventhal has elaborated on 
this point. The term conflict is “shorthand,” 
he wrote to the Commission, It “should in- 
clude substantial divergencies in approach 
to a common legal problem as well as out- 
right conflict of holding.” Such divergencies 
have been termed “sideswipes”. It is clear 
that there are many more of them than there 
are direct conflicts. This was demonstrated, if 
demonstration was needed, by Professor 
Floyd Feeney’s study of petitions for cer- 
tiorari, undertaken for the Commission. 

The research undertaken by the Commis- 
sion has been extensive. Professor Feeney’s 
study is just one of a number of major 
sources of data that have provided helpful in- 
formation concerning the unresolved direct 
inter-circuit or state-federal conflict. 

A preliminary review would indicate that 
there are unresolved conflicts, some of which 
are dramatic in their impact, although most 
are more prosaic in character and signifi- 
cance. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
such direct conflicts, In his report to the 
Commission, Professor Feeney suggests that 
if we were to examine all cases, “we would 
find, at a conservative estimate, 40 conflicts 
that had gone unresolved for at least two 
years. Preliminary data indicate that more 
attenuated conflicts are even less likely to 
be resolved, though at the same time the lack 
of resolution may well be less critical.” How- 
ever, this number would be reduced if one 
were to exclude cases denied review so that 
the issues might “percolate” through the 
circuits. 

Mr. Justice White in a recent dissent 
(Bailey v. Wenberger, 95 S. Ct. 190 (Oct. 21, 
1974) ), from the denial of certiorari, implied 
that certiorari was being denied despite the 
existence of a conflict, because of the state of 
the Supreme Court's docket. Noted dissents 
from denial of certiorari, many with opin- 
ions, have become quite numerous and pro- 
vide an important field for study. Miss 
Arlene Fickler, of the Commission staff, un- 
dertook such a study, not limited to direct 
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conflicts, and concluded that the dissents do 
reveal a “substantial number” of cases which 
might appropriately be decided by a national 
tribunal.” 

Unresolved conflicts, however, are not the 
sole measure of the problem. The fact that 
the Supreme Court resolves a conflict be- 
tween the circults does not demonstrate that 
the existence of an alternative tribunal to 
which the task could haye been assigned 
would not have been a preferable method of 
maintaining a harmonious and stable body 
of national law. 

There are several reasons for this. First, 
there are cases which the Supreme Court 
takes because it does feel the obligation to 
resolve differences between the circuits, but 
which are, in terms of their intrinsic sig- 
nificance, unworthy of the time and effort 
required of the one Supreme Court. Some of 
the labor law cases decided by the Court 
appear to our distinguished consultant in 
this area, Professor Clyde Summers, to fit 
this description. An alternative mechanism 
for resolving conflicts would allow the Su- 
preme Court greater freedom to hear, or to 
refuse to hear, such cases, relieved of the 
pressure to adjudicate solely because two 
other courts had disagreed. 

Secondly, many conflicts are ultimately re- 
solved by the Supreme Court, but only after 
years of uncertainty, confusion, and, inevit- 
ably, forum shopping by litigants eager to 
take advantage of the situation. We may put 
to one side for later comment issues which 
deserve to “percolate through the circuits,” 
What we should ponder seriously is the cost 
to litigants and courts when narrow techni- 
cal questions take six to ten years for reso- 
lution. 

Of great concern is the uncertainty and 
relitigation which result from the possibility 
of conflict, even though a conflict never de- 
velops. Successive taxpayers may litigate the 
identical issue in circuit after circuit, en- 
couraged by the hope of developing a conflict, 
and’even though their hope is never realized, 
there is a cost to the system. By the same 
token the government may refuse to ac- 
quiesce, despite adverse rulings in several 
circuits, not only in tax cases, but in the cases 
of other agencies as well. 

The need exists, to quote Judge Hufstedler, 
“to supply national answers to issues that 
have become pressing long before circuit dis- 
agreements have arisen ... to supply reason- 
ably prompt definitive answers to issues of 
national concern ... .”’ Dean Griswold has 
made the same point in a somewhat different 
fashion: there is need, he argues, for a 
“prompt decision, having nationwide validity, 
... particularly ...in cases involivng statu- 
tory construction where repeated litigation 
and long delay in coming to a definitive result 
is unavoidable under our present system.” 

In a recent article, Professor Paul Carring- 
ton develops more fully the price we pay un- 
der the present system for failing to provide 
prompt and definitive adjudication in the 
cases of which Dean Griswold speaks. It is 
important to assess the costs to the system, 
and to the litigants, of elephantine periods 
of gestation during which an inter-circuit 
conflict is developed and of irresolution dur- 
ing which it is allowed to continue. We turn 
to that inquiry. 

In his study cited above, Professor Carring- 
ton described the views of the government 
concerning what is, and what is not, an au- 
thoritative ruling. He wrote: 

“The United States does not regard a deci- 
sion of the United States Court of Appeals 
as authoritative in the traditional common 
law sense. It is quite prepared to continue to 
litigate in other circuits a question that has 
been resolved in only one; even in the same 
circuit, the United States may be willing to 
relitigate an issue if minor factual distinc- 
tions can be made between the pending mat- 
ter and the preceding decision. It appears to 
be the house rule of the Justice Department 
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that three unanimous Courts of Appeals de- 
cisions are sufficient to establish authorita- 
tively that a government position is wrong.” 

It should be observed that under the Jus- 
tice Department’s house rule three adverse 
rulings by Courts of Appeals do not neces- 
sarily suffice to constitute an authoritative 
ruling in which the Department will ac- 
quiesce. The rule as stated requires unanim- 
ity on the part of each panel. Obviously, a 
conflict may never develop and yet the repeti- 
tive litigation will continue. 

In studying the NLRB, we were struck by 
a recent case in which the government lost 
successively in five circuits, only to succeed, 
at long last, in creating a conflict on the 
sixth try. The same, of course, is true of cases 
in which private litigants litigate and re- 
litigate in the hope of finding a forum hos- 
pitable to them. 

Such futile, repetitive litigation exacts a 
high price in waste. We are speaking of years 
of indecision in which a conflict may, or may 
not, ultimately emerge. Where it does 
emerge, continued diversity in the applica- 
tion of the national law exacerbates the 
problem, A recent example concerns the tax 
treatment of insiders who are obliged to dis- 
gorge shortswing profits realized in violation 
of the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934. 
Specifically, the question concerns the de- 
ductibility of such payments as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 

Five years have passed; three circuits have 
spoken; and the issue is not yet determined. 

In one sense, the development of an actual 
conflict is irrelevant, unless it be to ex- 
pedite Supreme Court intervention. Of 
course, years may pass before one knows 
whether there will be a conflict. A recent case 
on net operating loss carrybacks is charact- 
erized by Dean Griswold in the following 
terms: 

“This is another case of no world shaking 
importance, clearly not worthy of the time 
of the Supreme Court. Yet, it is a recurring 
question, and is one which should be settled 
quickly on a national basis. 

“The decision of the Tax Court in Charter 
Real Estate Co., 52 T.C. 346, was rendered in 
1969, more than five years ago. It was af- 
firmed by the First Circuit in 428 F.2d 474 
on May 29, 1970. It will, in all likelihood, be 
a full five years after that date before the 
matter can be decided by the Supreme 
Court—and it still is not worthy of the time 
and energy of the Supreme Court. 

“All in all, I think it is a poor way to run a 
railroad.” 

The Supreme Court has given ample evi- 
dence of its ability to move swiftly and to 
act decisively in cases of great national mo- 
ment. But not every case can command that 
kind of attention from our one Supreme 
Court. There clearly appears a need for an 
alternative forum which would resolve such 
questions of national law more rapidly and 
more efficiently, subject always to the ulti- 
mate power of the Supreme Court to review. 

The Commission has concluded that there 
had been demonstrated at least as a prima 
facie matter a need for an additional na- 
tional appellate capacity. 

A PROPOSAL TO MEET THE NEED 


The next step was to design a tribunal 
to meet that need. In that endeavor we had 
the benefit of advice and suggestions from 
many quarters; and although in many re- 
spects we have followed our own path, we 
are indebted to those individuals and orga- 
nizations whose thinking and debate have 
done so much to illuminate the problems. 

It is a pleasure specifically to acknowl- 
edge our debt to the Advisory Council on 
Appellate Justice for its submission and, in 
addition, to so many of its members who 
have favored us with their individual views. 

Without reviewing the many alternatives 
that were considered, I should like to out- 
line the most important elements of the 
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model which the Commission will be sub- 
mitting to the country in its preliminary 
report: 

The organization (or the structure) of the 
new Court. 

The jurisdiction to be assigned to it. 

The provisions for review by the Supreme 
Court of the new Court's decisions. 

STRUCTURE 


The structure that we envisage is a sim- 
ple one. We believe that it will meet the 
needs that have been demonstrated to exist 
now and those that can be anticipated in 
the foreseeable future. In summary, we pro- 
pose that Congress create a new tribunal, to 
be called the National Court of Appeals. The 
court would consist of seven Article III 
judges with appointment by the President, 
confirmation by the Senate, and tenure dur- 
ing good behavior. They would sit only en 
banc. 

The court’s jurisdiction also has simplicity 
as its keynote. 

Cases could be brought to it under either 
of two heads of jurisdiction: 

First, a “transfer jurisdiction,” under 
which the regional Courts of Appeals could 
transfer cases that would otherwise be heard 
by those courts. 

Second, a “reference jurisdiction,” under 
which the Supreme Court could refer to the 
National Court any case within its appellate 
jurisdiction. 


TRANSFER JURISDICTION 


The transfer jurisdiction would operate 
as follows. Upon the filing of any case in 
a Court of Appeals, the court could transfer 
the case to the National Court under either 
of two circumstances: 

First, when the case turns on a rule of 
federal law applicable to a recurring factual 
situation, and a persuasive showing is made 
that an immediate authoritative determina- 
tion of the question by the National Court 
is in the public interest. 

Second, when the case turns on a rule of 
federal law, and federal courts have reached 
inconsistent conclusions with respect to it. 

The National Court would be empowered 
to return any appeal to the court in which 
it was initially filed if the National Court 
deemed that the case was more appropri- 
ately to be decided by the regional court in 
the first instance. 

Although for convenience I have referred 
to transfers by the Courts of Appeals, both 
the Court of Claims and the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals would be empow- 
ered to transfer cases under the circum- 
stances described. 

The provision for transfer would apply to 
any case that might be heard by a Court of 
Appeals—appeals from reviewable decisions 
of district courts, petitions for review of ad- 
ministrative agency orders, applications for 
enforcement of agency orders, and original 
proceedings, including petitions for manda- 
mus and the lke. 

A motion for transfer could be made by 
any party. Transfers could also be ordered 
by a regional court on its own initiative if 
it found that the case was appropriately to 
be decided by the National Court. The re- 
gional courts would be required to act ex- 
peditiously on all motions for transfer. 

REFERENCE JURISDICTION 

I turn now to the reference jurisdiction, 
Our proposal is that the Supreme Court be 
empowered to refer any case within its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction to the National Court of 
Appéals for decision. We do not suggest that 
the enabling legislation limit the classes of 
cases that could be referred; rather, the 
legislation would provide that the Supreme 
Court itself would promulgate rules that 
would govern the exercise of its discretion 
in utilizing the reference procedure. 

It is worth emphasizing that in the case 
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of the transfer jurisdiction there is really 
no added level of appellate review. Similarly, 
except in the very rarest of instances, there 
would be no added level of appellate review 
where the Supreme Court referred a case to 
the National Court of Appeals for a na- 
tionally binding decision. 
SUPREME COURT REVIEW 


With respect to review by the United 
States Supreme Court, we contemplate that 
any ease decided by the National Court, 
whether transferred by a regional Court of 
Appeals or referred by the Supreme Court, 
could be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
upon petition for certiorari. In other words, 
the National Court would not have the last 
word in any class of cases; access to the 
Supreme Court would not be cut off. 

However, we anticipate that few decisions 
of the National Court would in fact be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court. To avoid 
elongating the appellate process any more 
than is absolutely necessary, we suggest that 
in cases referred to the National Court by 
the Supreme Court, there would be no new 
briefs, but simply a short statement focus- 
ing on considerations not present at the 
time of the initial application for review. 

Such, then, is the design we contemplate. 
We believe that under this plan the National 
Court would be able to decide at least 150 
eases on the merits each year, thus doubling 
the national appellate capacity. 

FUNCTIONS AND IMPACT 


The new National Court of Appeals would 
be empowered to resolve conflicts among 
the circuits; but its functions would not 
be limited to conflict resolution: it could 
provide authoritative determinations of re- 
curring issues before a conflict had ever 
arisen, Certainly, too, where the same ques- 
tion was pending in different circuits simul- 
taneously and an immediate resolution was 
desirable, the various circuit courts could 
transfer the cases to the National Court for 
a rapid authoritative decision. The effect 
should be to bring at an early time greater 
clarity and stability to the national law. 

This would be accomplished, we believe, 
in an efficient manner, without compromis- 
ing any of the virtues of the present system. 
Far from increasing the cost of litigation, 
cost measured in both time and money, it 
should serve to expedite resolution of na- 
tional issues, to reduce the incidence of pur- 
poseless relitigation and overall, to effect 
speed and economies. There would be no 
interference with the power of the Supreme 
Court to control its own docket. There 
would not be, save in the rarest instance, 
four tiers of courts. The appellate process 
would not be unduly prolonged. There would 
be no occasion for litigation over jurisdic- 
tion. The work of the new court would be 
important and varied. It could be expected 
that service on it would attract individuals 
of the highest quality. 

FUTURE TASK AND PROCEDURE 


All this is interesting enough, you may 
say to yourselves, but will it lead to anything 
more significant than a report to be filed in 
the National Archives, another footnote to 
be added in some scholarly historical tome? 
What, if anything, is to happen now? Let 
me respond by sharing with you our plans 
for the next few months. The proposals which 
have been sketched in briefest outline today 
are being incorporated in a preliminary re- 
port which we intend to disseminate widely 
in order to gain the benefit of criticism and 
comments from all segments of the profes- 
sion and from interested citizens generally. 

In shaping these proposals we have had 
the benefit of thoughtful comment from a 
large number of people, representing widely 
divergent points of view. From this mass of 
alternative suggestions, and differing per- 
ceptions as to the nature and indeed the 
existence of the need, has emerged the pro- 
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posed recommendation. It is the very best 
which our Commission, composed of distin- 
guished jurists, scholars, practitioners and 
legislators has been able to produce following 
sustained effort. 

The Commission has fashioned a very spe- 
cific proposal. Yet, it is not set in concrete; 
we are not wedded to it irrevocably, certainly 
not to each of the details, which together 
make the whole. But we do believe that the 
need for a proposal of this general type has 
been demonstrated, and that it would serve 
a useful purpose to have comments and criti- 
cism focus on its specifics. If there be those 
who are of the view that some other pro- 
posals will better meet the need, or who 
would deny the need, or amend the tenta- 
tive recommendations, let them come for- 
ward and give us the benefit of their reasoned 
consideration. 


SCHEDULED HEARINGS 


To that end the Commission has scheduled 
hearings in Washington, April 15 and 16, in 
St. Louis on April 21 and 22. Oral testimony, 
however, is only one method of communicat- 
ing suggestions for improvement and change. 
There are others as well. The Commission in- 
vites the fullest measure of public debate 
concerning its preliminary report. Thereafter, 
the Commission will formulate a final report 
to the President, the Congress and the Chief 
Justice, a report which by governing statute 
must be filed no later than June 21, this 
year. 

ROLE OF CONGRESS 


The Commission's report, of course, is not 
self-implementing. It is expected that legis- 
lation designed and based upon the Commis- 
sion's Report will be introduced during the 
current session of Congress. Hearings and due 
consideration will follow. But the process 
need not be interminable, nor so dilatory that 
the needs of the country go unmet for too 
much longer. The Congress has given ample 
evidence that the quality of justice in the 
federal system is of deep concern to its 
members. 

The Federal Rules of Evidence were signed 
into law by the President earlier this month 
after a painstaking process of study, debate 
and compromise. A thoroughgoing, detailed 
devision of the Federal Criminal Code is mak- 
ing significant progress in the legislative 
halls and, I might note, the first report of 
Commission on Revision of the Federal Court 
Appellate System, that dealing with circuit 
realignment, has commanded the attention 
of the Senate subcommittee to which it has 
been referred; implementing legislation may 
soon be expected to move to the full com- 
mittee. 

The Congress can act. Hopefully, it will. 
Our task at this juncture, one in which I 
invite the fullest participation by the mem- 
bers of this distinguished audience, is to 
shape the best possible recommendation to 
lay before the Congress. We ask your help, 
knowing well that you share with us the ulti- 
mate goal of all our efforts: preserving and 
enhancing the role of the federal judiciary in 
our system of government and, above all, the 
quality of justice in our society. 


POLITICS VERSUS ECONOMICS 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, I am not in favor of a gigan- 
tic tax cut at this time. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, perhaps the most 
important of which is that I feel it would 
be inflationary at a time when we can ill- 
afford any more inflation. I do not 
understand how my colleagues, who were 
all railing against inflation such a short 
time ago, are now so ready to support an 
inflationary policy. Furthermore, over 
the long term, those who have benefited 
most from our inflationary policies are 
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the largest corporations and the most 
powerful unions. And it is now the in- 
flexibility built into our system by these 
huge economic entities that makes infla- 
tion so difficult to control. I think it may 
be time to change some of our basic atti- 
tudes toward the way our economy 
operates. 

A good expression of our need to take 
another look at the issues involved in a 
tax cut was contained in a recent edi- 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor 
by Joseph C. Harsch. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pouitics VERSUS ECONOMICS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


In Washington Democrats and Republi- 
cans are competing with each other over 
which party can cut taxes fastest for the 
most voters. There is no issue between them 
over the merits of tax cutting. Both have 
accepted the popular wisdom of the moment 
that the American economy is in a danger- 
ously deflationary condition and that tax 
cutting is the essential remedy. 

The real issue in Washington is therefore 
not between the rival political parties, There 
is an issue, and both are ignoring it. It is over 
price and wage levels. Are they to be main- 
tained where they have been placed by some 
eight years of permissive inflation? Or are 
they to be allowed to settle back to an older 
level? 

Every political interest which has bene- 
fited from the inflation is now lined up in 
favor of sustaining the high price and wage 
levels. They have won their big success in 
persuading both political parties to commit 
themselves to tax cutting. Tax cutting 
means increasing spending money in the 
hope that it will cause the public to buy 
up the surplus cars and other goods which 
American industry has been overproducing. 
This in turn should improve the demand for 
labor at the high wages which have resulted 
from the inflation. 

Chrysler is the most visible of the con- 
trary forces. Chrysler has a backlog of 340,- 
000 cars that had not been moving. It is now 
embarked upon a rebate system which 
amounts to price cutting. That is, Chrysler 
is willing to cut its profit margin and per- 
haps even take a loss in order to bring down 
its inventory. It also proposes to base its fu- 
ture production plans on an expectation of 
a future market of six million cars a year 
instead of the nine million market the Amer- 
ican automobile industry has been enjoying. 
Ford is following Chrysler's lead. 

Price cutting, if it became general, would 
normally lead to wage cutting. Even the dan- 
ger of price cutting has had a restraining 
influence on labor. This winter of declining 
employment has also been relatively free of 
wage dispute and strikes. 

If government kept out of the economy at 
this stage it is a reasonable probability that 
all industries suffering from overproduction 
and long inventories would follow the 
Chrysler lead into price cutting which in 
turn would lead to wage cutting. And would 
this be a bad thing? 

Not everyone in the United States, by any 
means, has benefited from the climb up the 
inflation mountain. The big corporations and 
the most powerful trade unions have been 
able to keep their profits and wages going 
up as fast as or faster than the inflation 
rate. Their slice of the American pie has 
been expanding. But the slices of all those 
whose profits and income have lagged behind 
the inflation rate have been suffering. 

But those who have suffered from inflation 
have nothing like the political influence in 
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Washington enjoyed by those who have 
benefited from the inflation. In this rush 
to prop up the inflation-produced wage and 
price level by cutting taxes no one seems to 
be worrying about the poor who do not 
enjoy the luxury of reducible income taxes. 
to raise the price of food stamps while cut- 
ting incomes taxes. 

This of course merely underlines the po- 
litical fact that those with political influ- 
ence get more out of Washington than those 
without it. The rush to cut income taxes is 
aimed to help big industry and big labor. 

But is this actually the best way to help 
the American economy? Isn’t there a serious 
danger that in this rush to check recession 
the politicians will actually be fueling an- 
other round of inflation? The last round has 
already damaged the American middle clas- 
ses. Can those classes survive another such 
round? Aren’t the politicians forgetting in- 
fiation too quickly in their sudden worry 
about unemployment? 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 
TENANT 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science recently conducted a 
meeting on Aging and the Quality of Life 
during its annual meeting in New York 
City. An important paper, “How To Hurt 
Aged Tenants Without Even Trying,” 
was presented by Dr. Werner Z. Hirsch, 
professor of economics at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. He long has 
been interested in the plight of aged cit- 
izens throughout the Nation and has, I 
believe, made a compelling case for the 
reexamination of both local and Federal 
housing laws affecting the senior citizen. 

Mr. President, at this time, I ask unan- 
imous consent that his paper be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How To Hurt AGED Tenants WITHOUT 

Even TRYING 
(By Werner Z. Hirsch) 
I 

Policies intended to improve the lot of aged 
tenants, particularly poor ones, appear ta 
have gone awry. The men and women in 
State Legislatures and on the federal and 
state bench whose influence shaped these 
policies into law were motivated, without 
doubt, by compassion and good will. They 
sought to enhance the quality of life of the 
aged. But in translating good intentions into 
policies and action, the effects were fre- 
quently wrong. There are those who will 
place the blame on greedy landlords, others 
on poorly written laws and rulings; still 
others will argue that failures occurred be- 
cause legal sanctions were invoked in contra- 
diction to the economic facts of life, and a 
fiasco was therefore inevitable. Whichever ex- 
planation one accepts—and we will seek to 
show that legislators and courts all too often 
have failed to understand the elementary 
consequences of economic forces—the facts 
are incontrovertible: in the post-war period 
state legislatures and the courts have been 
making significant housing policies in the 
small (as distinguished from such federal 
housing policies in the large as urban re- 
newal, public housing, etc.), all designed to 
change the relation between landlord and 
tenant in favor of the latter. The objectives 
of compassionate legislatures and courts were 
to assist the poor in general and the aged 
poor in particular in obtaining better and 
more reasonably priced rental housing. Yet, 
could it turn out that laws designed to at- 
tain these objectives may on the contrary 
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have had the opposite effects, to the lasting 
detriment of poor senior tenants? 

Here are some facts about indigent aged 
tenants— 

In 1970 about 14 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation was 60 years old and over (and the 
percentage is on the increase).1 Of the 27 
million persons with 1970 incomes below the 
poverty level (families: $3,388; and unrelated 
individuals: $1,834), about 19 percent were 
65 years and older. Between March 1970 and 
1971, less than 9 percent of the persons 65 
and over changed their domicile (compared 
to 41 percent of the 20-24 year age group); 
thus, the aged are quite immobile. About 28 
percent of the 27.5 million persons 60 and 
older were renters in 1970, paying a median 
monthly rent of $90. (The mean rent was 
$70.) 

bee 

How has the relation between landlord and 
tenant changed in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, i.e., since the National Housing Act of 
1949 called for “the realization as soon as 
possible of the goal of a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family”? * Basically, two approaches have 
been pursued: laws that assure tenants— 

1. habitable housing, and 

2. continued tenancy. 

Towards the first objective courts and 
legislatures have created and extended rights 
of actions of tenants. The traditional land- 
lord-tenant relationship, which was weighted 
heavily in favor of the landlord, has been 
extensively modified to increase the property 
rights of tenants, associated with a lease, 
concomitantly reducing those rights of land- 
lords.* A number of legal remedies have been 
fashioned to provide a minimum level of 
housing quality to tenants—repair and de- 
duct, rent withholding and abatement, and 
receivership.* These remedies, often supple- 
mented by provisions that prohibit retalia- 
tory eviction, facilitate return of tenant’s 
security deposit and legalize rent strikes, dot 
the supplements to state civil codes as 
graphic testimony to an evolving trend 
Courts have increasingly begun to imply a 
warranty of habitability into urban residen- 
tial leases. In addition, to assure tenants 
of continued tenancy, just-cause eviction 
statutes are being tried. 

It was the intent of the proponents of such 
legal modifications to improve the living 
conditions of low-income tenants by assur- 
ing every tenant a dwelling fit for human 
habitation. This decision was based on the 
implicit value judgment that landlords were 
better able than tenants to bear the costs 
and to control the risks of maintaining 
habitable premises. 

However, the ability of the law to deal with 
problems exsting in society is constrained by 
the fundamental maxim of economic life: 
“one does not get something for nothing . . . 
there is no free lunch.” * This view suggests 
that legislatures and courts may not neces- 
sarily have given anything to low-income 
tenants by extending additional legal rights 
to them. Certainly, new rights of action 
exist where none have existed before, but the 
class of people which the law was particu- 
larly designed to help may possibly be pre- 
cisely the same class of people most likely 
to pay the price for the introduction of these 
new rights. Thus those deemed by legisla- 
tures and courts to be best able to bear the 
costs, e.g., landlords, may often pass on the 
increased costs of maintaining habitable liy- 
ing quarters to the class of persons least able 
to bear the burden. 

Laws which establish and enforce mini- 
mum levels of habitable housing quality in 
the short-run place burdens on landlords in 
the form of increased maintenance and op- 
erating costs, taxes, insurance, and risks of 
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litigation. These costs must be borne by 
someone. Depending on housing market de- 
mand and supply elasticities, the increased 
cost will be borne in different proportions 
by landlord and tenant. Landlords may re- 
spond to increased costs in three basic ways: 
absorb the costs and operate at a low profit, 
pass on the costs in the form of higher rents, 
or abandon the building. Both the second 
and third modes of action are most likely to 
be detrimental to low-income tenants, par- 
ticularly since throughout the post-war pe- 
riod a disproportionately strong demand for 
low-rent housing has persisted. 

Thus, modification of the traditional 
landlord-tenant relationship may in fact 
hurt, rather than help, indigent tenants by 
passing on to them all or most of the in- 
creased costs of providing higher quality 
housing. And there is in fact some empiri- 
cal evidence to this effect. Under a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development we undertook a statisti- 
cal analysis of data from the University of 
Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics— 
1968-72. Our multiple regression analysis re- 
veals that aged indigent tenants, ie. 60 
years or older, paid in 1972 significantly 
higher rents in states which had habitability 
laws than in those which did not. When we 
hold constant the effects on rent of income, 
lot value, repair status and number of rooms, 
we find aged tenants in the presence of 
habitability laws on the average paying an- 
nually $122 more than in their absence. 
(Average annual rent for our sample was 
$819.)* These rent increases may be related 
to the limited mobility of the aged. 

There remains the question of whether 
the increase in rental price forced on indigent 
aged tenants is balanced by the resulting in- 
crease in their quality of life. On a priori 
grounds the answer must be in the negative. 
Why? Because if tenants wanted better hous- 
ing in the absence of habitability laws, they 
could have rearranged their budgets and ob- 
tained such. But they did not, and we are 
therefore inclined to conclude that given 
their limited budgets, poor aged tenants were 
spending as much on housing as they con- 
sidered to be in their best interest. 

We can shed additional light on this issue 
by looking at relevant rental demand and 
supply elasticities: Recent empirical esti- 
mates of low cost rental demand and sup- 
ply elasticities obtained by deLeeuw reveal 
the former to be about -1.2 and the latter 
about -+0.7.° On the basis of these elasticity 
estimates, we would expect much of the in- 
creased cost to be passed on by the landlord 
to the tenant. But matters are complicated 
by demand and supply function shifts. Thus 
habitability laws can lead to an upward shift 
of both the housing service demand and sup- 
ply functions. Since the law im addi- 
tional costs, there is little doubt that the 
supply function will shift. Whether the de- 
mand function will shift, however, is less 
certain. For example, if the tenant does not 
value improvements engendered by the law 
or has a low expectation that Improvements 
will result, the demand function will shift 
very little, if at all. Under such conditions 
(admittedly a polar case) the deLeeuw elas- 
ticities suggest that 37 percent of the cost 
associated with habitability laws will be 
passed on to tenants without, or with only 
very minor, compensating benefits. 

Let us next turn to laws designed to en- 
hance the property rights of indigent tenants 
in general and aged tenants in particular by 
assuring them continued tenancy, should 
they so desire. Such just-cause eviction stat- 
utes have been proposed in a number of in- 
stances and have been enacted in the state 
of New Jersey? In a proposed California 
statute, senior citizens were singled out for 
special treatment i.e., A B 1202, which passed 
the California Assembly in the 1973-74 leg- 
islative session, listed six grounds only for 
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evicting a tenant 60 years of age or older 
who has been in continuous possession of 
a dwelling for five years. They are: 

a. Non-payment of rent and utility 
charges; 

b. Failure to comply with landlord’s rules 
and regulations; 

c. Condemnation of the building; 

d. Failure to comply with statutorily im- 
posed obligations; 

e. Intended use of the unit as landlord's 
resident; or 

f. Intended use of unit for other than 
residential purposes.™ 

Thus, for example, A B 1202 fails to allow 
for the evictions necessary to improve 
premises. 

Since just-cause eviction statutes reduce 
the property rights of landlords and with 
them their fiexibility to rent out their apart- 
ments, such laws impose costs on landlords. 
These costs come about because tenants as- 
sured of continued tenancy can feel free to 
use all available legal remedies to obtain from 
landlords relatively high levels of repair and 
maintenance. Thus, just-cause eviction 
statutes reinforce the extension of the war- 
ranty of habitability and its enforcement and 
as a result further increase costs. To avoid 
such penalties, particularly if they are large, 
landlords will tend not to rent to senior 
citizens, the very group the law was intended 
to help. 

Interestingly enough, at the time the Call- 
fornia legislature was debating passage of a 
just-cause eviction statute for aged tenants, 
there was no evidence that aged tenants in 
general and aged indigent tenants in particu- 
lar were seriously threatened by evictions. 
Instead, the University of Michigan Panel 
data show that only 3.8 percent of aged ten- 
ants were forced to move involuntarily in 
1970, and this number included tenants 
whose dwellings were torn down as well as 
those who were evicted. In that same year, 
4.9 percent of the tenants under 60 years of 
age were involuntarily moved, most likely 
many more because of building demolition 
than eviction. Thus, we feel there is little 
justification for passage of a just-cause evic- 
tion law, which singles out the aged, particu- 
larly since it is likely to hurt more than help 
aged tenants. 

m 

The unknown has always been frightening, 
at least to those doing all right as they are. 
Those who are satisfied with their condition 
fear new laws and become conservatives. But 
the unknown effects resulting from the pas- 
sage of a new law should perhaps be worry- 
ing also those who are to be helped by it. 
At least it should occasion some penetrating 
questions whether the law will indeed do for 
them what it is supposed to do. Lawmakers 
should be careful to anticipate any foresee- 
able direct and indirect effects, considering 
how many lives can be adversely affected, 
particularly in the short-run. 

In legislative decision making, no less than 
in common-law adjudication, cognizance 
must be taken of the economic facts of life. 
When mutual gains are present, the parties 
will be motivated to initiate trades with a 
view to capturing the potentially realizable 
surplus value, Attempts to shut off or to fore- 
stall trade by law when mutuality of gain 
exists, tends to encourage costly evasion of 
postulated standards of conduct. Counter- 
productive results can come about, and the 
very legality of society itself, may be eroded 
if many laws are formulated to the disregard 
of fundamental economic relations, and are 
therefore evaded. 

It might be argued that ill-considered laws 
are mainly hurtful in the short-run. Fre- 
quently, the legal and political system tends 
to rectify mistakes, if in no other manner 
than by withholding enforcement. For ex- 
ample, the New York habitability legislation, 
which singled out welfare recipients and in 
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fact threatened to be harmful to them, has 
been relegated to dormancy. Eight years after 
the Spiegel Law was passed virtually no legal 
action was filed under it; most likely the au- 
thorities recognized its detrimental effects. 
But there ts little solace for the aged in this 
resiliency of our system. Aged tentants live 
basically in the short-run. While other groups 
in the population may be able to wait for 
corrective action, senior citizens cannot. 

Perhaps it is for these considerations that 
aged indigent tenants should fear not only 
their unfeeling enemies, but also their well- 
meaning friends who find it politically at- 
tractive to offer aid by legal sanctions which 
do not require government expenditures. 
Could it be that the attack on the housing 
problems of the aged indigent tenant will 
resemble the results of the Civil War? Re- 
search by Robert. W. Fogel and Stanley L. 
Engerman claim to show that the attack on 
the material conditions of the life of blacks 
after the Civil War was not only more fero- 
cious, but In certain respects, more cruel 
than that which preceded it." 

Courts and legislatures should be urged to 
resist policies that fly in the face of funda- 
mental economic forces and may therefore 
hurt those they were intended to help. While 
I would plead for more compassion and con- 
cern about the lot of those lives that are dif- 
ficult—the aged, the pvor, the tll, the unem- 
ployed, etc., we must recognize that in the 
past many forward-looking social programs 
were often poorly thought through. All too 
many turned out to be counterproductive. 

Such well-intentioned but unsound poli- 
cies can and should be avoided. They antag- 
onize conservatives from the outset, ulti- 
mately embarrass liberals, and despite great 
outlays do not accomplish their objectives; 
but they first create excessive hopes, and 
later frustrations, among those the program 
was designed to help. 

The way to avoid mistakes is to first carry 
out s thorough, imaginative but hardheaded 
analysis, which must include much thought 
about the likely direct and indirect effects of 
proposed Iaws and rulings. Many of these ef- 
fects can be gamed and anticipated. For ex- 
ample, in order to accomplish the objective 
of providing aged indigent tenants with im- 
proved housing, an extension of tenants’ 
legal rights of action alone is not enough. 
Hand in hand with enhanced tenants’ rights 
must go improvement of their purchasing 
power, so that they can afford better hous- 
ing. Supplementing the housing policy in the 
small that assures indigent aged tenants im- 
proved housing with a housing policy in the 
large that provides them with rent subsidies 
offers better promise towards an enhanced 
quality of life of the aged. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Paper prepared for session on Aging and 
the Quality of Life at the annual meetings 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, New York, January 27, 1975. 

**Valuable assistance in the research for 
this paper by Joel G, Hirsch, Steven Margolis 
and Jack Nelson ts gratefully acknowledged. 
Responsibility for errors, if any, and conclu- 
sions rest. solely with the author. 

1While U.S. population of all ages in- 
creased 1.9 percent between 1970 and 1972, 
the 65-74 and 75 and over age groups in- 
creased 2.9 percent and 5.3 percent, respec- 
tively. 

*Section 1 of the Housing Act of 1937, 50 
stat. 88 as amended by the Housing Act of 
1969, 63 stat. 413, 42 U.S.C. S4441 (1958). 

2 Robert S. Schoshinsky, “Remedies of the 
Indigent Tenant; Proposal for Change,” 
Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 54, (1966) pp. 
519-556. 

*An example of repair and deduct statute 
is Cal. Civ. Code § 1942 (1973); of a with- 
holding statute is Mich. Stat. Ann. 27A-5720 
(Supp. 1974); of an abatement statute is 
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Conn. Gen, Stat. Ann. § 47-24b (1960); and 
of receiverships NJ. Stat. Ann. § 40-48-2.12h 
(Supp. 1974-75) and 2A-42-93 (1967). 

5 An example of a retaliatory eviction stat- 
ute is Cal. Civ. Code § 1942.5 (1970); of a 
security deposit statute is Cal. Civ, Code 
$ 1950.5 (1970, amended 1972); and of legal- 
ized rent strikes is New York Real Property 
Actions and Proceedings Law, § 769-82 (1965, 
amended 1974). 

*“Tenant Remedies—The Implied War- 
ranty of Fitness and Habitability,” Villanova 
Law Review, Vol. 16, (1971), pp. 710-728. 

TNJ. Stats. Ann, 2A: 18-53 (West Supp. 
1974). 

s Admittedly, this statement assumes con- 
ditions approaching those of a zero-sum 
game. 

*In summary form the following multiple 
regression equation was estimated; 

Rent=61.8+122 Law (3.0)+0.20 income 
(40.4) + 0.04 lot value (10.9) +45.6 room num- 
ber (6.5)—194.9 repair status (8.8) 

(Repair variable was 0 if dwelling was in 
need of no major repairs and I if it was.) 

R*=0.83 which ts statistically highly sig- 
nificant, as are the F-statistics—given in 
brackets. (Critical F-statistics for a sample 
size of 23 are: 90=3.0; .95—4.4; 975=—6.0). 

The F-statistic for the entire equation Is 
17.1, 

“Prank deLeeuw and Nkanta F. Ekanem, 
“The Supply of Rental Housing”, American 
Economic Review, December 1971, pp. 806-817. 

z= A.B. No. 1202 (1973-74 Regular Session) 
California Assembly. 

*Just-cause eviction statutes singling out 
senior citizens resemble In certain effects the 
Spiegel Law of New York State. Under that 
law, rent withholding by the New York Wel- 
fare Department ts authorized whenever a 
recipient of public assistance is occupying 
housing accommodations tn a building in 
which there are violations deemed to be dan- 
gerous, hazardous, or detrimental to Iife or 
health, (N.Y. Soc. Welfare Law 143-b (2) and 
(5)). In the face of the Splegel Law, New 
York landiords became reluctant to rent to 
welfare recipients. 

In that interval, the life expectations of 
blacks declined by 10 percent, their diet de- 
teriorated, and their sickness rates increased 
by 20 percent. (Robert W. Fogel and Stanley 
L. Engerman, Time on the Cross: The Eco- 
nomics of American Negro Slavery, Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1974.) 


THE DEATH OF GEN. JAMES Mc- 
CORMACK, BOARD CHAIRMAN, 
AEROSPACE CORP. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Maj. 
Gen. James McCormack, U.S. Air Force, 
retired, a distinguished soldier and later 
corporation executive, died suddenly 
January 3, 1975, at his winter home on 
Hilton Head, S.C. 

General McCormack was chairman of 
the board of the Aerospace Corp. at the 
time of his death. An expert in organiz- 
ing nonprofit service corporations, he 
served as chairman of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. from 1965 to 1970. 

A Rhodes scholar and graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, he served first 
in the Army and then the Air Force ris- 
ing to the post of Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Research and Development prior to 
his retirement. 

After leaving the military service he 
held many high posts in the Boston, 
Mass., area and also acted as a consult- 
ant to the White House, State Depart- 
ment, Defense Department, and National 
Aeronauties and Space Administration. 

General McCormack’s untimely death 
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was a distinct loss to our State and Na- 
tion. My heartfelt sympathy is extended 
to his wife, Eleanor Morrow, two children 
and seven grandchildren. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that General McCormack’s biog- 
raphy, prepared by Aerospace Corp., and 
obituaries which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and New York Times on 
January 6, 1975, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mas. Gen. James McCormack, USAF (Rer.) 

CHAIRMAN, Boarp of TRUSTEES, THE AERO- 

SPACE CORP. 


Maj. Gen. James McCormack, USAF (Ret.) 
has been Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
S The Aerospace Corporation since July 15, 
1970. 

Actually, his association with the non- 
profit, public service company goes back to 
the period immediately preceding its estab- 
lishment in June 1960. In 1959, General Mec- 
Cormack was a member of the Millikan com- 
mittee, established to study ways of strength- 
ening the technical management of Air 
Force space and missile systems acquisition. 
The following year, he served on the orga- 
nizing committee of the new management 
concept, and in June, was elected a char- 
ter member of the Board, holding that post 
until 1965. 

Born at Chatham, La., November 8, 1910, 
General McCormack was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 1932, and 
also holds master’s degrees in the arts from 
Oxford University and in engineering from 
MILT. 

He was a military engineer officer from 1932 
through 1941, and from then until 1947 a 
general staff officer concerned variously with 
construction, research and development, 
transportation, and politico-military affairs 
in the War Department and m Europe with 
US. and British forces. 

At the time of his retirement from military 
service, General McCormack was Director of 
Research and Development in the U.S. Air 
Force. His prior assignments had included 
Director of Military Applications im the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1947 to 
1951. 

In 1956, he organized and until 1968 was 
the first president of the nonprofit Institute 
for Defense Analyses, a consortium of ten 
universities supporting the Department of 
Defense and other federal agencies in science 
and technology. He later helped organize 
several nonprofit, national service corpora- 
tions, including Educational Services, Inc. 
and Mitre Corporation. 

As vice president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology from 1957 to 1965, Gen- 
eral McCormack participated in the formu- 
lation and execution of Institute policy and 
supervised M.I.T.'s two largest research ef- 
forts—Lincoln Laboratory in Lexington and 
Instrumentation Laboratory in Cambridge, 
working in the fields of communications, 
data processing, and space and missile tech- 
nology. From 1965 to 1970, he was chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation. 

Since his retirement from military service, 
General McCormack has served as & con- 
sultant to the White House, State Depart- 
ment, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Civil Service Commission, De- 
partment of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. He also has participated in several 
major national studies: The Draper Com- 
mittee on Foreign Military Assistance, the 
Gaither Panel on the National Security, and 
the Rockefeller Special Study Panel on the 
MUlitary Aspects of International Security. 

His military decorations include the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit 
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and Bronze Star, the French Legion of Honor, 
and the Order of the British Empire. 

He is the father of two: a son, James, who 
is a captain and Army aviator; and a daugh- 
ter, Ann, who is the wife of Maj. James D, 
Stanton, Infantry. 

His clubs include; New York-University, 
The Brook. Washington-Army and Navy, In- 
ternational, Federal City, George Town. 

He is a member: American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Council on Foreign Relations, 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1975] 


Gen, James J. McCormack Dries; DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR AF 


Maj. Gen. James McCormack, a Rhodes 
scholar and graduate of the U.S. Military 
Academy who served with the Army in World 
War II and transferred to the Air Force and 
became a deputy chief of staff before he re- 
tired in 1955, died Friday at Hilton Head, S.C. 
He was 64. 

A native of Chatham, La., he did graduate 
work at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, of which he was vice president from his 
retirement until 1965. 

Gen. McCormack transferred to the Air 
Force in 1947, serving as director of military 
applications with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and vice commander of the Air Re- 
search and Development Commission before 
becoming Air Force deputy chief of staff for 
research and development. 

Following his retirement, Gen. McCormack 
also served as president of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses here, president of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Bay Transporta- 
tion Authority, and a member of the Boston 
Memorial Auditorium Commission. 

In 1965 he joined the Communications 
Satellite Corporation here as its chairman 
and chief executive officer, retiring from that 
position in 1970. Since 1970, he had served 
as chairman of The Aerospace Corporation of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gen. McCormack also was a consultant to 
the White House, the State Department, the 
Department of Defense, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and other 
government agencies. 

He also served on the boards of the Bulova 
Watch Co., Eastern Air Lines, Mitre Corpora- 
tion, Draper Laboratory, the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, Steadman Security Corpo- 
ration, the U.S. Air Force Academy, the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces and 
Tulane University. 

Gen. McCormack was awarded honorary 
doctorate degrees by Bowdoin College, Johns 
Hopkins University, Lawrence University, 
Northeastern University and Suffolk Uni- 
versity. 

He is survived by his wife, Eleanor Morrow, 
of the home at 1001 Wilson Blvd., Arlington; 
a son, Maj. James R. McCormack, of Norfolk, 
Va.; a daughter, Mrs. Ann M. Stanton, of 
Ft. Campbell, Ky.; and seven grandchildren. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 6, 1975] 


Mas. GEN. JAMES MCCORMACK, FORMER HEAD 
or Comsat, DEAD 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Maj. Gen. James Mc- 
Cormack, chairman of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation (Comsat) from 1965 to 
1970, died Friday at his winter home in 
Hilton Head, S.C. He was 64 years old. 

Survivors include his widow, the former 
Eleanor Morrow; a son, Maj. James R. Mc- 
Cormack of Fort Rucker, Ala., and a daughter, 
Anne M. Stanton of Fort Campbell, Ky. 

The funeral will be at 2 P.M. on Tuesday 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 

HAD KEY NUCLEAR ROLE 


An Army engineer, General McCormack 
served throughout World War II in the War 
Department General Staff and was named 
operations officer of its plans and operations 
division in May, 1945. His scientific back- 
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ground gave him special qualifications for 
a key role in the early nuclear age. 

Born in Chatham, La., General McCormack 
went from Riverside Military Academy to 
West Point, graduating in 1932 and winning 
a@ Rhodes scholarship at Oxford, where he 
studied modern languages. On his return in 
1935 he was stationed in Laredo, Tex., and 
then took a master’s degree in engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In 1947 at the age of 36, he was made a 
brigadier general and assigned to the Atomic 
Energy Commission as director of military 
application. When the independent Air 
Force was established he transferred into it 
and rose to major general and chief of re- 
search and development before retiring in 
1955. 

RESIGNED FROM M.1.T. 

General McCormack remained close to the 
defense establishment as first head of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis, formed by 
10 universities in support of Federal agen- 
cies in science and technology, from 1955 to 
1958, Meanwhile he had become vice presi- 
dent for industrial and governmental rela- 
tions at M.I.T., where he served from 1958 
to 1965. 

It was then that he was chosen chairman 
and chief executive of Comsat, the corpora- 
tion managing communications links by way 
of satellites, at a salary of $125,000. 

On accepting the post he resigned from 
M.L.T., and from all his company director- 
ships to devote himself to the new post. A 
contemporary account noted that after an 
evening speaking engagement in Los Angeles 
General McCormack took a night jet to 
Washington without stopping to change his 
clothes and attended his first Comsat board 
meeting in his dinner jacket. 

As the system developed the Ford Founda- 
tion, headed by McGeorge Bundy, called in 
1966 for using the profits it received from 
relaying commercial television to underwrite 
a noncommercial TV network. Mr. McCor- 
mack said such a “funneling” of savings 
that might be enjoyed by commercial car- 
riers would have to be determined by Con- 
gress. He subsequently drafted a plan to this 
end. 

A few weeks later General McCormack told 
a seminar on educational technology here 
that it was now “perfectly possible techni- 
cally for all the world to have good schools, 
pure water, clean air” and livable cities. The 
problem, he said, is how to marshal the 
humane, economic and political machinery 
and resources. 

In 1967 he rejected the Ford Foundation 
charge that Comsat threatened to become a 
“baleful monopoly.” He described it instead 
as “a youngster trying very hard to employ 
private funds and private initiative to do 
exactly what the Congress by law and the 
President by his directives have told it to do.” 

General McCormack persuaded the White 
House to declassify Comsat’s plans to con- 
struct and operate a domestic satellite tele- 
vision system to serve both commercial and 
noncommercial TV, so that it could start 
discussing the details with the networks. He 
retired as chairman on medical advice in the 
spring of 1970 but remained a director. He 
was also chairman of the Aerospace Corpora- 
tion of Los Angeles. 


RATIFICATION OF THE EQUAL 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it gives me 
great pleasure to report to you that the 
Indiana House of Representatives voted 
yesterday to ratify the equal rights 
amendment. As the prime Senate spon- 
sor of the equal rights amendment, I 
want to take this opportunity to express 
my personal appreciation to each mem- 
ber in the Indiana House who voted for 
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ratification. The Indiana State Senate is 

expected to take up the matter some time 

in the next few weeks, and I hope that 
it will follow the example set by the 

House when it approved the ratification 

resolution by a vote of 61 to 39. 

Since the Congress enacted the pro- 
posed 27th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion on March 22, 1972, 33 State legisla- 
tures have voted to ratify the amend- 
ment. Two States have voted to rescind 
their original ratification, although the 
legal consequences of this action remain 
unclear, and I understand that one of 
these States, Nebraska, is considering 
a motion to rescind their rescission. 

A number of States in addition to In- 
diana will be considering ratification 
resolutions during the next few months, 
and I am hopeful that this year we will 
achieve the five remaining States neces- 
sary to make equality before the law for 
both men and women, a part of our Na- 
tion’s Constitution. 

During the 50-year struggle to achieve 
an equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, a number of national organiza- 
tions have given their support to this 
effort for women’s equality. The National 
Organization for Women has recently 
compiled a list of those organizations, 
numbering over 120, and I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that this list of 
organizations that have officially en- 
dorsed the Equal Rights Amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Unfortunately, during much of the re- 
cent debate over the ratification of the 
equal rights amendment, a number of 
myths about the consequences of this 
amendment have risen to the surface. In 
order to put many of these myths to 
rest, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Lucy Komisar from the May 
1974 issue of Family Circle magazine be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE OFFI- 
CIALLY ENDORSED THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT 
American Association of College Deans. 
American Association of Law Libraries. 
American Association of University Pro- 

fessors (A.A.U.P.) 

American Association of University Wom- 
en. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Bar Association (A.B.A.). 

American Civil Liberties Unit (A.C.L.U.). 

American Federation of Labor—Congress 
of Industrial Organization (A.F.L-C.I.O.). 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees (A.F.S.C.M.E.). 

American Federation of Teachers (A.F.T.). 

American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists (A.F.T.R.A.). 

Americans for Democratic Action (A.D.A.). 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Jewish Congress. 

. American Medical Women’s Association, 

ne. 

American Nurses Association. 

American Psychiatric Association. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Psychological Association's 
Women Caucus. 

American Public Health Association. 

American Society for Public Administra- 
tion (A.S.P.A.). 

American Society of Microbiology. 

American Society of Women Accountants. 
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American Women’s Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

American Veterans Committee. 

American Women in Radio and Television. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (A.S.C.D.). 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

Brotherhood of Railway, Airline, Steam- 
ship Clerks. 

Catholies for the E.R.A. 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

Church Women United. 

Citizen's Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women. 

Coalition of 


(CL.U.W.). 

Common Cause. 

Communications Workers of 
(C.WA.). 

Council for Christian Social Action, United 
Church of Christ. 

Council for Women’s Rights. 

Democratic Party. 

Ecumenical Task Force on Women and 
Religion. 


Labor Union Women 


America 


for Social Action. 

Federally Employed Women (F.E.W.). 

Federation of Organizations for Profes- 
sional Women. 

Federation of Women Shareholders in 
American Business, Inc. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Intercollegiate Association of Women 
Students. 

International Association of 
Rights Agencies. 

International Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink, Distillery. 

International Brotherhood of Painters, 
Allied Trades. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

International Cement, Lime, Gypsum 
Workers. 

International Chemical Workers Union. 

International Union of American Leather 
Workers. 

International Union of Barbers, 
dressers and Cosme 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (I.U.E.). 

International Union of United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers (U.A.W.). 

Interstate Association of Commissions on 
the Status of Women. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, 

Las Hermanes, 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
(L.C.C.R.) 150 participating organizations. 

Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
(Catholic). 

League of American Working Women 
(L.A.W.W.). 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States (L.W.V.). 

Men for the E.R.A. (M.E.R.A.). 

National Assembly of Women Religious 
(Catholic). 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.). 

National Association of College Women. 

National Association of Colored Women. 

National Association of Laity (Catholic; 
N.AL.). 

National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, Inc, 

National Association of Railway Business 
Women, Inc. 

National Association of Social Workers. 

National Association of Women Deans, Ad- 
ministrators and Counselors. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Black Feminist Organization. 

National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National Coalition of American Nuns, 

National Council of Churches of Christ, 
U.S.A. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council ọf Negro Women. 


Human 


Hair- 
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National Council of Women Chiropractors. 
National Council of Women of the U.S. 
(affllated with International Council). 
National Education Association (NEA). 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. (B.P.W.). 
National Organization for Women 
(O0.W.). 
National School Boards Association. 
National Secretaries Association (N.S.A.). 
National Treasury Employees Union. 
National Welfare Rights Organization. 
National Women's Party (N.W-P.). 
National Women’s Political 
(N.W.P.C.}. 
NETWORK Staff (Catholic Nuns). 


Caucus 


Oil and Chemical and Atomic Workers’ _ 


Union. 

Order of Women Legislators. 

Planned Parenthood. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Republican Party. 

St. Joan’s International Alliance, U.S. Sec- 
tion. 

Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Wom- 
en’s Rights and Responsibilities, H.E.W. 

Service Employees International Union. 

Sociologists for Women In Society. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(S.C.L.C.) 

Special Presidential Bodies (Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, 
Commission on the Status of Women). 

Steward and Stewardess Division, Air Line 
Pilots Association, International. 

The Newspaper Guild. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Unitarian Universalist Association. 

Unitarian Universalist Women’s Federa- 
tion. 

United Farm Workers. 

United Methodist Church. 

United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

United Presbyterian Women. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

United Steelworkers of America (U.S.W.A.). 

Women in Communications, Inc, 
(W.IC.,). 

Women Theologians United. 

Women United. 

Women’s Bureau, 
Labor. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
(W.C.T.U.). 

Women’s Circle, Woodmen of the World. 

Women’s Committee on Freedom in the 
Church-National Association of Catholic 
Laymen. 

Women’s Equity Action League (W.E.A.L.). 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the U.S.A. (¥.W.C.A.). 

Zero Population Growth (Z.P.G.). 

Zonta International, U.S. Federation. 

Piatform of the Democratic Party. 

Platform of the Republican Party. 

Endorsed by Presidents Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, Johnson, Nixon and Ford. 


US. Department of 


10 MYTHS ABOUT THE Equal RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Myth No. 1.—The ERA will do away with 
husbands’ obligation to support their wives 
and children; or, wives will be required to 
contribute half their families’ support. 

Fact: All states require a husband to sup- 
port his wife and children and some require 
husbands and wives to support each other. 
However, these laws are not enforced unless 
a marriage breaks up and one of the part- 
ners files for divorce or brings a criminal ac- 
tion for nonsupport. The courts have ruled 
that a married woman living with her hus- 
band can get only what he chooses to give 
her. In some community-property states he 
even controls her property and earnings. Ac- 
cording to the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, the ERA would require 
husbands and wives to support one another, 
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depending on each one's earning power, re- 
sources and non-monetary conti ‘butions to 
the household. Where one is the chief wage 
earner and the other runs the home, the 
wage earner would be obliged to support the 
homemaker. 

Myth No. 2—The ERA will end husbands’ 
obligation to pay alimony and child support. 

Fact: Although two out of three states 
provide alimony for wives only, court awards 
are based not just on sex but on factors like 
duration of marriage; the husband’s and 
wife's ages, health and financial situations; 
the wife’s need and past contribution to the 
family’s income and property; the husband’s 
ability to pay; and society’s interest in pre- 
venting the wife from going on welfare. Un- 
der the ERA, the laws that already exist in 
one-third of the states would prevail: ali- 
mony and child support would be based on 
circumstance, not sex. If one part- 
ner had been the moneymaker and had no 
resources, that person would get alimony. If 
one partner has custody of the child, the 
other would be required to make support 
payments. 

Myth No. 3.—Mothers would no longer get 
custody of their children in divorce cases. 

Fact: Although children have tradition- 
ally been awarded to their mothers in di- 
vorce cases, judges generally make these 
awards not because of any law but out of 
their conviction that this serves the chil- 
dren’s best interests. The ERA would invali- 
date existing laws giving either mothers or 
fathers legal preference (some give fathers 
legal preference for boys or older children), 
and judges would continue to make decisions 
based on each child’s best interest. Since 85 
percent of custody arrangements are arrived 
at outside the courts, the effect would be 
Slight. The ERA would also invalidate laws 
im some states which give only the father 
the right of guardianship and control over 
his child’s earnings and property. 

Myth No. 4—Women would lose their 
dower rights in their husbands’ estates. 

Pact: Right now a woman has very little 
right to her husband's wages or property ex- 
cept after her husband’s death. The ERA 
would extend dower rights to men in those 
few states where men do not have a right 
in their wives’ estates. It would also end 
those situations where a wife does not have 
control of her own property until her hus- 
band dies or she is divorced from him. In 
most community-property states, although 
the husband and wife each own one-half of 
the marital property, the husband has sole 
control and can dispose of it without his 
wife's knowledge or consent. 

Myth No. 5.—Young women will be drafted 
and forced into combat duty. 

Fact: Today there is no draft for any- 
one; still, several hundred thousand women 
volunteers are serving in the armed forces. 
Under the ERA, women would be required to 
register with Selective Service Boards. If 
there should be a draft again, they would 
be subject to the same physical tests as men 
and receive assignments according to their 
capacities. Only one in 10 of all people in 
the armed services ever engages in combat. 
Women also would receive the same exemp- 
tions as men. Even at the height of the Viet- 
nam draft call, Congress exempted all 
fathers; the ERA would require it to exempt 
all parents. In the past, Congress has ex- 
empted all married men; the ERA would re- 
quire it to exempt all married women as well 
Or it could, and obviously would, exempt 
any person who has the prime responsibility 
for the taking care of a child. 

How many women want to be drafted? 
About as many as the men who do, but 
if it is an obligation of citizenship, it ought 
to apply to everyone equally. 

Myth No. 6.—The ERA will invalidate laws 
banning rape, prostitution, sodomy, adultery 
and white slavery. 

Fact: The ERA would revise these laws 
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so that they apply to men and women 
equally. Some states that punish adultery 
as a crime define it as sexual relations be- 
tween a married woman and a single man, 
but not relations between a married man 
and a single woman. The ERA would require 
the law to punish or not punish both equally, 
The law against rape, based on physical con- 
ditions specific to males and females, would 
not be changed. Laws are already on the 
books against forcible sodomy to punish 
those who commit sexual assaults on men. 
Tilinois law already treats sex crimes in sex- 
neutral terms; the ERA would extend that 
practice to the other states. 

Myth No. 7—Women workers will be 
forced to lift heavy weights, work long hours. 

Fact: Until recently, laws in many states 
limited the number of hours women could 
work or the weights they could lift in cer- 
tain jobs, regulated their working condi- 
tions for other jobs and banned them alto- 
gether from still others. Some rules requiring 
seats and rest periods were helpful. Others 
simply kept women from better jobs. Many 
of these were the target of sex-discrimina- 
tion complaints filed under Title 7 of the 
Civil Rights Act. As a result, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission has ruled 
such laws invalid. 

The AFL-CIO, which originally opposed 
the ERA because of its effect on protective 
laws, now endorses the amendment and seeks 
to extend beneficial statutes to men. How- 
ever, California has extended to men the rule 
that employers must equip objects heavier 
than 50 pounds that must be moved with 
pulleys, casters or other devices. Over 60 
percent of the men who receive workmen’s 
compensation for job-related injuries are 
suffering from strain, sprain, hernia or other 
disabilities arising from having to lift 
weights. 

Myth No. 8—Women will lose special priy- 
ileges such as maternity leave. 

Fact: The chief “privilege” women have 
today is the right to be forced to leave their 
jobs whenever their employers—or, in some 
cases, the states in which they work—decide 
it is necessary, and to be denied accrued 
benefits and even their jobs when they want 
to return. They also have the “right” not 
to get state disability, medical insurance or 
sick-leave pay when they get pregnant. The 
EEOC has ruled that pregnancy should be 
treated like any other medical disability. The 
ERA would not affect practices by private 
firms, but would end discriminatory state 
laws relating to forced maternity leave, dis- 
ability insurance and government employ- 
ment. It would also require that post-child- 
birth leaves for public employees be extended 
to men, so that the couple can decide about 
child-care arrangements themselves. 

Myth No. 9—The ERA will require the 
integration of public rest rooms, school locker 
rooms, college dormitories, prisons, public 
hospitals, army barracks and the like. 

Fact: In 1965 the Supreme Court estab- 
lished the constitutional right to privacy. 
This will permit the separation of the sexes 
in all places that involve sleeping, disrobing 
or other private functions. 

Myth No. 10.—The ERA will destroy the 
family and gallantry. 

Fact: The ERA will have no effect on pri- 
vate actions, only those that are regulated 
by law. Husbands and wives will con- 
tinue to make their own decisions about 
their personal lives. As for gallantry and the 
endless debate over who opens doors, pulls 
out chairs, helps with coats and lights cig- 
arettes, the government has never passed 
laws about such matters, and the granting 
of equal rights to women will, in conse- 
quence, never affect them. As Senator Marlow 
Cook of Kentucky has said: “The passage of 
this amendment will neither make a man a 
gentleman nor will it require him to stop 
being one.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
94th Congress has convened at a moment 
of legislative resurgence in both foreign 
and domestic affairs. 

This forward movement is both grati- 
fying and sobering—gratifying in con- 
stitutional terms, but sobering indeed in 
the face of problems of unprecedented 
magnitude and complexity. Power and 
responsibility in our system are properly 
inseparable. Those of us who have been 
here through the convulsions of Vietnam 
and Watergate have participated in a 
process of constitutional adjustment 
which has brought the U.S. Congress to 
a degree of strength and independence 
greater than at any time in the last four 
decades, with powers probably exceeding 
those of any other parliamentary body 
in the world. We have acquired thereby 
for ourselves, and for the unusually large 
number of new members who join us in 
this 94th Congress, an unprecedented 
degree of responsibility for dealing ef- 
fectively with the perplexing and dan- 
gerous issues that confront us at home 
and abroad. 

Before turning to these foreign policy 
issues—which are my major concern 
today—a word seems in order as to the 
role of the Senate and its Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, whose chairmanship I 
have the honor to serve in this Congress. 

The committee, I feel certain, will wish 
to give time and attention to a number 
of unresolved matters of legislation and 
oversight. 

We will wish at the outset to imple- 
ment the new oversight responsibility 
accorded the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 
to insure that the CIA engages in no for- 
eign activities other than intelligence 
gathering without advance notice to the 
Congress. 

We will renew our efforts to see that 
ambassadors are nominated—and con- 
firmed—solely on the basis of merit and 
not as political rewards—an effort which 
we expect will be assisted by recently 
adopted campaign reform legislation 
limiting contributions. 

We will give close attention to the 
Vladivostok agreements and their im- 
plementation, a subject to which I shall 
return in a moment. 

We will also, I hope, adyance upon 
previous initiatives toward the phasing 
out of grant military aid; the refocusing 
of economic aid toward a “grass roots” 
as against a “trickle-down” approach; 
the review and scrutiny of our large and 
growing military sales; and a reexamina- 
tion of military and economic assistance 
to the still war-torn nations of Indo- 
china. 

The committee may also this year wish 
to undertake a careful study of the find- 
ings of the Murphy Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy, due to report 
later this year. It would seem especially 
timely to consider the adequacy of pres- 
ent processes in the State Department 
and other agencies for the coordinated 
conduct of foreign political and eco- 
nomic policies, particularly with regard 
to energy. 
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Important as these matters of legisla- 
tion and oversight are, I have always 
believed—and continue to believe—that 
the primary foreign policy responsibility 
of the Senate is in its advice and consent 
function—the rendering of advice 
whether it is solicited or not, the grant- 
ing or withholding of consent according 
to our own individual judgment. The 
essential requirement is independence. A 
Senator is constrained by no principle 
either of dissent or acquiescence. In rare 
instances of national emergency we may 
find it necessary to suspend judgment or 
delay scrutiny, but in all except these 
most extraordinary circumstances our 
duty toward the executive is one of fair 
but rigorous scrutiny. We have neither 
the authority nor the resources to par- 
ticipate in the day-to-day conduct of 
foreign policy, but we are entrusted with 
both authority and responsibility to de- 
fine the objectives and determine the 
direction of foreign policy, according to 
our own best judgment of the national 
interest. 

With these introductory thoughts, I 
turn now to survey briefly some of the 
principal foreign policy questions which 
are likely to engage the time and atten- 
tion of the 94th Congress. 

We meet in a time of convulsive 
change, the full extent of which can now 
be only dimly perceived. The world popu- 
lation explosion is catching up with the 
world’s capacity to produce food and is 
threatening not only mass starvation but 
massive social disintegration. In the in- 
dustrialized countries, a quarter-century 
of unprecedented economic growth— 
growth based on the accelerating and 
profligate use of finite resources—has 
been abruptly ended by the energy crisis. 
The dislocations caused by the sudden 
quadrupling of the price of oil in turn 
threaten the Western international po- 
litical structure which was built so labo- 
riously after World War II. 

No nation can deal with these prob- 
lems alone. Never was the fact of inter- 
dependence more glaringly self-evident. 

All of this Iends increased urgency to 
the national security issues, particularly 
in the field of strategic arms control, m- 
volved in our relations with the Soviet 
Union. Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union possess many times the 
number of deliverable warheads it would 
take to devastate the other; at present 
the United States has about 36 war- 
heads—every single one of which can 
destroy a city—for each of the Soviet 
Union's 219 major urban areas. Each 
side also possesses virtually invulnerable 
retaliatory submarine forces. In these 
circumstances it simply does not matter 
very much if the Russians have a greater 
number of missile launchers, as they do, 
or if we have a greater number of de- 
liverable warheads, as indeed we do. In 
fact, we have three times as many war- 
heads as the Russians, and as the Sec- 
retary of State has pointed out, it is 
warheads not launchers which blow up 
targets. 

How are we to put a stop to this dan- 
gerous, ruinous rivalry? For a start we 
can simply recognize that overkill is over- 
kill, that superfluous weapons are indeed 
superfluous, and that many of the new 
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systems being developed, though tech- 
nologically fascinating, are redundant 
and unnecessary. 

It is up to the executive and Congress 
to question and review our strategic arms 
programs, to eliminate the unnecessary 
old ones, refuse funds for unneeded new 
ones, and in general limit our strategic 
arms to those which are strictly essential 
to our national security. 

The preliminary agreement on stra- 
tegic arms reached at the Vladivostok 
summit in November 1974 is useful as 
far as it goes, but its real value will de- 
pend upon its implementation and sub- 
sequent agreements. Since the agreement 
was concluded, Secretary Kissinger has 
said that, contrary to earlier assump- 
tions, there is no obstacle to additional 
accords for force reductions to take 
place well before 1985, which is the pro- 
jected timespan for the Vladivostok 
agreement. Members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will await and en- 
courage these further accords with keen 
interest. Commonsense and the national 
interest commend an all-out effort to 
carry the SALT talks far beyond the 
limited agreements thus far reached— 
including the ABM treaty, the interim 
agreement of 1972, the “threshold” test 
ban of 1974, and now the Vladivostok 
ceilings on strategic arms. 

A word is also in order on a related 
aspect of Soviet-American détente, the 
gradual expansion of economic relations 
between the two superpowers. For both 
political and economic reasons there is 
much to be said for gradually increasing 
trade and investment between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Here as in 
the SALT talks the guiding principle is 
the need for peace, and for the normal, 
businesslike, cordial dealings which can 
give nations a vested interest in peace. 

Trade and investment may bring po- 
litical as well as economic benefits, but 
the transactions involved must in any 
event be based on sound economic prin- 
ciples because the political benefits can 
be no more durable than their economic 
underpinnings. The political benefits in- 
deed are mutual: the Russians have as 
great a need of peace as we do. Neither 
side, therefore, should demand either 
special economic treatment or unusual 
political concessions as the price of its 
cooperation. 

No less vital than Soviet-American dé- 
tente to our national security is the con- 
tinuing strength and cohesion of our 
alliance with the NATO nations and 
with Japan. 

Unfortunately, these bonds are at 
present under strain, partly because of 
the move toward détente itself. It may 
not have been humanly possible for the 
United States to keep the Western Eu- 
ropeans aware of every step in the proc- 
ess of détente with the Soviet Union, but 
in any event the record has not been a 
really good one. The tendency has been 
to inform the North Atlantic Council 
after an action, rather than to consult 
or to notify in advance. An egregious ex- 
ample of this tendency occurred during 
the military alert of October 1973. 

Our policymakers would be well ad- 
vised not only to avoid public complaint 
and recrimination of the sort in which 
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they have engaged on several occasions, 
but beyond that to consult and coordi- 
nate with our European allies on a con- 
tinuing basis, never taking them for 
granted, and with due regard for their 
interests and attitudes, even when these 
do not coincide perfectly with our own. 

It is especially urgent that we con- 
sult and cooperate with our European 
allies and with Japan on problems relat- 
ing to the price and supply of oil and the 
major changes which are going to be 
required in international monetary and 
financial dealings in order to allow the 
consuming countries to pay for their es- 
sential oil imports. I shall comment fur- 
ther on this matter later, in my dis- 
cussion on the Middle East. 

High on the agenda of American- 
European relations for the coming year 
is the issue of our trying to maintain a 
large, costly conventional defense force 
in Western Europe at a time when the 
whole Western World is in an economic 
crisis. During the past year the United 
States has cut back some of its support 
forces in Europe while maintaining its 
combat forces. Let us hope that condi- 
tions will develop such that American 
forces in Europe can be further reduced, 
and substantially so, without detriment 
to the real fabric of our Western cefense 
forces. 

This is not to suggest for a moment 
that the United States can or should re- 
treat from its NATO obligations. The 
Western Alliance is at the very core of 
our global security system. An American 
military force in Europe is essential as 
an earnest of our unalterable commit- 
ment, but the exact size and composi- 
tion of that force must be determined 
in the context of our overall military and 
economic requirements, as well as those 
of our NATO allies. 

In Asia as in Europe the United States 
has vital interests. Our commitment to 
Japan ranks in importance with our 
NATO commitment. The American 
security guarantee has provided a pro- 
tected environment for Japan’s economic 
resurgence, but this has not been a one- 
sided arrangement. The degree of co- 
operation which the Japanese Govern- 
ment has offered us on the entire range 
of economic and diplomatic issues is al- 
most unparalleled. What this means is 
not that the Japanese are subservient to 
our requirements, but that to a remark- 
able degree the two nations have parallel 
interests—in the peace and stability of 
Asia, in the counterbalancing of Soviet 
and Chinese power in the Far East, in 
the advancement of the developing 
countries, and—more recently but most 
urgently—in the devising of new world 
arrangements for reliable supplies of 
petroleum at costs sustainable by the 
oil-consuming countries. 

Another Asian country in relation to 
which the United States has major in- 
terests is the People’s Republic of China. 
One of the most significant accomplish- 
ments of the previous administration was 
the reopening of American contact with 
China. The process of normalizing rela- 
tions which was set in motion by the 
Shanghai communique should be encour- 
aged. For the past year, however, there 
has been little movement toward the fully 
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normalized relations which had been en- 
visioned. Whether the delays have been 
occasioned by our own or Peking’s inter- 
nal difficulties or by an undiminished 
American commitment to Taipei we can- 
not know for certain. Whatever the rea- 
son, we would hope that the movement 
so promisingly begun will not be allowed 
to flounder. 

A wise policy often consists of things 
one does not do as well as of what one 
does. Successive American administra- 
tions have shown excellent judgment in 
resisting whatever temptation may have 
arisen to fish in the troubled waters of 
Sino-Soviet controversy. American inter- 
ests and world peace are served by the 
normalization of political, economic, and 
cultural relations with both China and 
the Soviet Union, coupled with scrupu- 
lous neutrality as to the issues between 
them. 

By contrast with China and Japan, 
Southeast Asia is belatedly recognized as 
an area of limited American security in- 
terests. Whatever the merits of pre- 
viously held positions during the long, 
acrimonious debate over Indochina, that 
is the consensus we have now reached, 
and it would be futile to raise again the 
question of American involvement. 

Thus, now more than ever, the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian Governments 
will have to make their own way. The 
outlook in this respect is not encourag- 
ing. Even with vast amounts of aid at 
their disposal, they have steadily lost the 
confidence of their people and proved 
unable to cope with their adversaries. 
The recent loss by the Saigon govern- 
ment of an entire province near the 
Cambodian border signals a new and 
critical stage of the Vietnam war. It is 
evident now, even if it was not evident 
before, that the Paris Accords were es- 
sentially a basis for American withdraw- 
al and the return of our prisoners, an ar- 
rangement for that “decent interval” be- 
yond which the struggle for Indochina 
would go on among the indigenous par- 
ties. 

Any administration requests for ad- 
ditional aid to South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia should certainly receive close and 
careful scrutiny in Congress. The admin- 
istration should be prepared to explain 
in what exact ways the national interest 
of the United States will be served by 
military assistance to enable the Saigon 
and Phnom Penh regimes to continue 
fighting in their respective countries. 
The administration should also be pre- 
pared to report on exactly what steps 
have been taken or are contemplated to 
bring about President Thieu’s compli- 
ance with those provisions of the Paris 
agreements which call on him to join 
with the Communists’ “Provisional Rey- 
olutionary Government” in a “National 
Council of Reconciliation” to organize 
elections for a new South Vietnamese 
Government. 

Until and unless convincing reasons 
to the contrary are brought forward, it 
would seem advisable for the United 
States to focus its efforts in Indochina 
not on a continuation of the armed 
struggle but on promoting a political 
accommodation between the contending 
factions in both Vietnam and Cambodia. 
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The basic political issues, which were 
left unresolved by the Paris Accords of 
January 1973, have been given little or 
no high level attention since then, and 
our only present prospect is the ex- 
penditure of unlimited billions of dollars 
on civil struggles in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, struggles in whose outcome we 
have at best a doubtful interest. I would 
hope too that during the coming year 
the administration will bend its efforts 
toward a reduction of arms shipments by 
outside powers to all of the Indochinese 
factions, 

I turn now to the Middle East, the 
area of the world in which the national 
interests of the United States are now 
most directly engaged and also most 
directly threatened. Here we are dealing 
with two related and interacting crises, 
that if the price and supply of oil, and 
the ever-volatile Arab-Israel conflict. 

The oil crisis precipitated by the Octo- 
ber war of 1973 has brought the indus- 
trial democracies of the world to a de- 
gree of jeopardy so great that their dem- 
ocratic systems as well as their econo- 
mies are threatened. President Ford was 
not overstating the matter when he 
warned in Detroit on September 23, 1974, 
of a possible “breakdown of world order 
and safety.” Italy and Great Britain 
seem to be in the vanguard, facing the 
imminent threat of bankruptcy. But 
other advanced industrial countries are 
threatened as well, including the United 
States, which has now been plunged into 
the worst economic crisis since the great 
depression of the 1930's. 

Although the quadrupling of oil prices 
is by no means the sole cause of our cur- 
rent economic difficulties, it is certainly 
the major cause, and it has subjected 
the Western economies to pressures 
which the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development calls 
“probably unprecedented outside time of 
war.” The energy crisis must be recog- 
nized as an historic turning point in our 
economic history, requiring unprece- 
dented measures of self-discipline and 
international cooperation. 

Thus far the industrial nations have 
attempted to deal with the situation by 
scrambling for access and advantage. 
The crucial question was put by Secre- 
tary Kissinger in his address to the 
Washington Energy Conference in Feb- 
ruary 1974: 

Will we consume ourselves in nationalistic 
rivalry which the realities of interdepend- 
ence make suicidal? Or will we acknowledge 
our interdependence and shape cooperative 
solutions? 


Various proposals for cooperation have 
been put forward, but none has yet com- 
mended a consensus. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to the Kissinger- 
Simon plan for a $25 billion lending fa- 
cility for mutual assistance among the 
oil consuming nations, who together 
would be expected to reduce imports by 
more than 3 million barrels of oil a day. 
Immediate consideration must also be 
given to the proposal put forward by the 
finance ministers of the European Eco- 
nomic Community for a $10 to $12 billion 
recycling system to be administered by 
the International Monetary Fund. 
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Beyond that, it is essential that we un- 
dertake to save the international mone- 
tary system from collapse by attracting 
the surplus capital of oil-producing 
States to long-term capital-formative 
investments in the United States and 
other industrial countries. As noted in an 
important recent article jointly written 
by an international group of distin- 
guished economists, the OPEC countries 
have a vital interest in the continuing 
economic prosperity of the oil-importing 
countries if they are to be able to convert 
their exhaustible oil into permanent in- 
come. As the authors also note: 

Only those capital inflows to the OPEC 
countries which are attracted to productive 
investment elsewhere address themselves to 
the dual requirements of sustaining eco- 
nomic activity in the consuming countries 
and generating the ultimate means of pay- 
ment. 


International economic cooperation is 
the only—and I emphasize only—feasible 
means of resolving the international 
aspects of the energy crisis. I see no 
merit, and great danger, in recent sug- 
gestions of the feasibility of military ac- 
tion. Secretary Kissinger was stating no 
more than the obvious when he said that 
force could not be ruled out if the indus- 
trialized world were threatened with “ac- 
tual strangulation”—no nation can be 
expected to acquiesce in its own ruin. But 
precisely because that is obvious, no use- 
ful purpose is served by saying so in the 
present sensitive circumstances. 

In his speech to the World Energy 
Conference in Detroit last September 23 
President Ford noted that— 

Throughout history, nations have gone to 
sec over natural advantages such as water or 
food.... 


But he also took note of the crucial dif- 
ference between the past and the pres- 
ent, nuclear age, in which “any local con- 
flict may escalate to global catastrophe.” 
Observers may speculate that the super- 
powers have come to recognize each 
other's vital interests, and that the Rus- 
sians would therefore stand aside while 
the United States took military action in 
the Middle East just as we did when they 
invaded Czechoslovakia. These observers 
may well be right, but they may also be 
wrong; and if they were wrong, few of us 
would survive the miscalculation. They 
should also ponder the prospect that if 
we ever were to occupy the oil fields of 
the Persian Gulf, we should be prepared 
to occupy them permanently because we 
would have earned the undying enmity 
of the entire Arab world. 

The other, related crisis of the Middle 
East is the Arab-Israeli conflict, which is 
probably the greatest single threat to 
world peace. 

I commend the Secretary of State for 
his efforts and achievements thus far, 
and I urge him to intensify these efforts 
and also to enlist the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union for an equitable settlement. 
A stable peace in the Middle East will 


?Khodadad Farmanfarmaian, Armin Gu- 
towski, Saburo Okita, Robert V. Roosa, and 
Carroll L. Wilson, “How Can the World Af- 
ford OPEC Oil?” Foreign Affairs, January, 
1975, p. 209. 
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require a Soviet as well as an American 

guarantee; if the Soviet Union is to guar- 

antee the peace, it must inevitably be a 

po to the drawing up of its specifica- 
ms. 

I turn finally to comment briefly on 
the “third world” of south Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Except for Latin 
America these are regions in which the 
United States has only minimal security 
interests. This is not to say that we 
ought to be uninterested in or indiffer- 
ent to the Indian subcontinent and black 
Africa, but only to make the point that 
our major concerns in these regions are 
essentially developmental and humani- 
tarian rather than strategic. In all of 
these areas, therefore, including Latin 
America, it makes sense for us to ab- 
stain from political intervention and es- 
pecially from military action or threat, 
and to channel our economic assistance 
through the United Nations and related 
international agencies such as the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Some of the Latin American States 
themselves have recently taken a most 
commendable initiative toward the mili- 
tary neutralization of their region. 
Meeting in Peru in December 1974, mem- 
bers of the Andean group of Latin re- 
publics pledged to bring about “effective 
arms limitations” among themselves, and 
in particular to put an end to the pur- 
chase of offensive weapons from foreign 
suppliers. The declaration remains to be 
implemented by practical measures to be 
discussed in a further meeting at Cara- 
cas, in which it is hoped that Brazil, the 
largest and most powerful of Latin 
American States, will also participate. 

The Andean initiative should be wel- 
comed and scrupulously respected by the 
United States, which traditionally has 
been the largest foreign supplier of arms 
to the Latin American republics. More 
generally, but in the same spirit, the 
United States should reaffirm its com- 
mitment to the principle spelled out in 
article 15 of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, that— 

No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other state. 


There should be no further breaches 
of this solemn obligation, whether cov- 
ertly as in Chile or openly as in the 
Dominican Republic. 

The time has also come for careful 
consideration of making a change in our 
policy toward Cuba. Our policy of isolat- 
ing Cuba has been a failure, and it is 
time to reexamine that policy with a view 
toward ending the futile economic boy- 
cott and restoring normal relations. 

As we survey the complex and be- 
wildering problems of a fast-changing 
world, we perceive one common attribute 
among all of the challenges that con- 
front us: The inescapable necessity of 
cooperation among nations for global 
solutions. We will in a world bound to- 
gether by unbreakable bonds of inter- 
dependence. Our economic well-being, 
and indeed our very survival, are linked 
indissolubly to the well-being and sur- 
vival of others. 
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The world has become a community in 
its needs if not yet in its attitudes. 
Soviet-American détente has profound 
implications for the security of all na- 
tions, not just for the two superpowers. 
The security and economic stability of 
Europe and Japan are inseparable from 
the security and economic stability of the 
United States. The Arab-Israel conflict 
affects and is affected by the energy 
crisis, and it could also escalate into 
Soviet-American confrontation. The oil- 
producing states have as great a stake in 
the economic stability of the industrial 
nations, if their earnings are to have last- 
ing value, as the industrial states have in 
reliable access to oil at manageable 
prices. The hopes of the developing coun- 
tries are also inextricably linked to those 
of the advanced nations and the oil- 
producing nations. 

We live in what has been aptly termed 
a “village” world; yet we remain divided 
by short-sighted rivalries and mean-spir- 
ited, obsolete nationalisms. We are in 
need of international institutions for the 
solution of global problems, and most 
particularly of a strengthened and reju- 
venated United Nations. The squabbling, 
powerless assemblages that convene in 
New York are not a fulfillment of the 
United Nations idea; they are rather the 
result of our neglect and contempt for 
that idea. It is time—indeed long past 
time—to act on the sound advice of Prof. 
Richard Gardner of Columbia University, 
who calls upon the rich and poor nations 
of the world to enter into a “mutual sur- 
vival pact,” to give international organi- 
zation the chance that it has never really 
been given. 

“Most important of all,” 
Gardner writes: 

We need a more principled approach to 
the conduct of foreign policy. Instead of cit- 
ing the United Nations Charter and other 
sources of international law when it suits 
our short-term interest and ignoring them 
when it does not, we would recognize our 
long-term interest in strengthening the 
norms and processes of a civilized world 
community." 


In Wilson’s and Franklin Roosevelt’s 
time the building of a world community 
was an ideal to be aspired to; it has now 
become an urgent, practical necessity. 


Professor 


A STUDY OF THE AMERICAN 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I was heart- 
ened by the Senate vote establishing a 
select committee to investigate the in- 
telligence-gathering operations of our 
Government. 

For years, we have heard rumors and 
allegations of improper conduct by 
agencies collecting information pertain- 
ing to national security both at home 
and abroad. In recent months the num- 
ber of charges and the intensity of debate 
regarding intelligence operations have 
increased significantly. It is time that a 
thorough and comprehensive review of 


the intelligence community be under- 
taken. 

The investigation authorized 
not be spectacular or 


must 
sensational. 


Richard N. Gardner, "The Hard Road to 
World Order,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1974. 
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It must be extensive and conducted with 
a critical eye, but always mindful of the 
interests of national security. Through 
its work the Senate will be able to pro- 
vide the people with the facts regarding 
intelligence matters and provide recom- 
mendations which assure that the funda- 
mental rights of privacy of our citizens 
are not violated, while those responsible 
for the security of our Nation continue to 
have access to important information 
critical to making sound decisions and 
judgments. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the select 
committee is the proper way for us to 
proceed with this task. The issues that 
arise in examining our intelligence ac- 
tivities are issues normally considered by 
a number of committees. It would have 
been terribly inefficient for each commit- 
tee to have investigated various aspects 
of intelligence relevant to its particular 
jurisdiction, There would, out of neces- 
sity, have been much duplication, and, 
through lack of a single coordinating 
mechanism, there would have been many 
gaps in the investigation. 

Further, one select committee will have 
much greater control over sensitive in- 
formation gathered in the course of its 
duties. There is no question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the committee will learn of 
information which will be vital to the 
security of individuals and the Nation. 
One committee will be able to establish 
mechanisms to safeguard such materials 
far more easily than would several com- 
mittees and greatly reduce the likelihood 
of such information falling into the 
hands of unauthorized persons. 

In ‘sum, Mr. President, I believe that 
we must have this thorough study of the 
American intelligence community, but 
we must insure that the investigation is 
conducted in a professional, orderly man- 
ner. In an endeavor so sensitive, there is 
no place for piecemeal revelations from 
various committees. The investigation 
must not be a three-ring circus. To ac- 
complish our goal, we must have a uni- 
fied, coordinated effort, and the select 
committee will provide the proper mech- 
anism for this effort. For these reasons, 
I voted for the resolution to establish the 
select committee to investigate the in- 
telligence community. 


AFL-CIO ACTION PROGRAM TO PUT 
AMERICA BACK TO WORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, the General Board of the AFL- 
CIO met in emergency session in Wash- 
ington to consider the crisis in our 
economy and to recommend urgent steps 
to combat it. 

The keynote address by George Meany 
was more than a call to action and a 
drumbeat of criticism. It was an artful 
presentation of the graphic truth about 
the human misery and hopelessness that 
have descended upon millions of Amer- 
ican families in these times. 

The meeting was held in an atmosphere 
of exasperation, as well as deep concern. 
For many months, the AFL-CIO, other 
labor organizations and noted economists 
had seen recession boiling up around us 
and had been pleading for a national 
economic policy that recognized reality. 

The Congress heard the pleas last year 
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and responded with a post election pack- 
age of emergency employment programs 
and extended unemployment benefits for 
breadwinners who could find no work. 

The administration, on the other hand, 
appeared not to hear the warnings nor to 
heed them—until the stunning statis- 
tics on the economic downturn of the 
fourth quarter of 1974 were compiled for 
the President to see a little more than 
2 weeks ago. 

With those grim data in hand, the 
President finally acknowledged the dire 
condition of the economy. At long last, 
he turned around in a change of course 
that his aides described as “179 degrees” 
and placed a higher priority on combat- 
ing recession with a range of new eco- 
nomic stimulants. 

Many of us felt that the shift in course 
was long overdue, that the delay had 
transformed a critical situation into an 
emergency. That, too, was the sense of 
the AFL-CIO's General Board in com- 
piling their Action Program to Put 
Americans Back to Work. The board 
said, in its statement of introduction, 

Public confidence in the government's 
ability to manage the economy continues to 
erode from one record low-point to another. 
... Immediate, massive, emergency meas- 
ures are required to turn the economy from 
the edge of disaster. 


The broad essentials of the action pro- 
gram approved by the general board re- 
fiect an urgency, and a realism, about 
what can be done in short order: 

An immediate tax cut of at least $20 
billion, primarily for low- and middle-in- 
come taxpayers; 

Immediate Government measures to 
reduce America’s dependence on im- 
ported oil; 

Immediate reduction of interest rates 
and allocation of credit for high-priority 
social and economic activities; 

Immediate massive Federal efforts to 
create jobs for the unemployed; 

Immediate action to protect existing 
jobs from unfair foreign competition; 

Immediate Government assistance to 
the unemployed to minimize their hard- 
ships; and 

Rejection of the President's proposed 
5 percent ceiling on Government retire- 
ment benefits and Federal pay increases. 

Mr. President, these general goals are 
on the “parallel tracks” that have been 
laid by the President and the leadership 
of Congress. As to specifics, they differ 
in some respects from both the executive 
and legislative approaches thus far and, 
therefore, constitute additional options 
for us to consider in the days immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Personally, I am impressed by the 
compassionate, informed, soul-search- 
ing efforts that these recommendations 
represent, and I believe they deserve the 
careful consideration of the Congress, 
along with the President's program and 
the evolving program of the congres- 
sional leadership. 

So that my colleagues can study the 
details of the AFL-CIO action program, 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
address of George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, to the emergency session 
of his general board be printed in the 
RECORD. 


January 28, 1975 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFL-CIO ACTION PROGRAM TO PUT AMERICA 
Back TO WORK 

America is in an economic emergency. 
The recession, which began more than a 
year ago, is already the most prolonged and 
the deepest since the 1930s. There is no end 
in sight. 

The downward spiral is gathering mo- 
mentum. In December, industrial production 
tumbled 2.8 percent, on top of a 4.6 percent 
decline in the previous 12 months. Public 
confidence in the government’s ability to 
manage the economy continues to erode from 
one record low-point to another. 

The country is on the brink of depression. 
Immediate, massive, emergency measures are 
required to turn the economy from the edge 
of disaster. 

Without this emergency action, unemploy- 
ment will feed on unemployment. Produc- 
tion cutbacks will spread further. The threat 
of widespread bankruptcies of businesses and 
banks will become reality. 

Therefore, to spare the American people 
the misery of a depression and to turn the 
economy around and provide jobs for Ameri- 
can workers, the AFL-CIO General Board 
urges the following immediate actions by 
the Congress and the President: 

I. An immediate tax cut of at least $20 
billion, primarily for low- and middle-income 
taxpayers, to stimulate the economy through 
added purchasing power. 

Specifically, we urge immediate Congres- 
sional consideration of the unanimous com- 
promise recommendations of the Labor-Man- 
agement Advisory Committee to the Presi- 
dent. This emergency tax package calls for: 

1—A $15 billion cut of individual income 
taxes, effective January 1, 1975, through re- 
duced withholding from paychecks, heavily 
weighted on behalf of low- and middle-in- 
come families, by means of a $70 tax credit 
per exemption and a 5 percent cut in the 
tax remaining after the exemption credit, 
with a maximum cut of $375 per return; and 

2—A $5 billion cut in corporate taxes to 
create jobs through an increase in the in- 
vestment tax credit from the present 7 to 
12 percent on business investment in equip- 
ment and machinery in the United States 
and from the present 4 to 12 percent for 
utilities. 

The President ignored the recommenda- 
tions of his Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee. He proposed a 12 percent tax re- 
bate, up to a maximum of $1,000. This would 
amount to less than $12 for a family of four 
earning $5,000 and only $157 for a similar 
sized family earning $12,500 a year. By con- 
trast, a family would have to have an in- 
come of more than $41,000 (about 2 percent 
of US. families) to receive the maximum 
$1,000 rebate. 

The President's proposal would not stimu- 
late the economy, because it gives the bulk 
of its benefits to those income groups who 
don’t need it. Low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies, those hardest hit by inflation and re- 
cession, need a tax cut in order to purchase 
consumer goods and they need it every week, 
not just in two pitifully small lump sums. 
Therefore, we will oppose the President's lop- 
sided rebate proposal. 

In addition, we will support enactment of 
a program to give relief to those working 
poor who pay no income taxes because their 
earnings are too low. Such a program will 
also stimulate the economy by giving added 
purchasing power to those who need it the 
most. 

Following enactment of the needed emer- 
gency tax-cut stimulus for the economy, we 
urge the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to promptly begin work on closing the 
loopholes of special tax privilege for the 
wealthy and corporations. Only through tax 
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Justice will the government's needs for tax 
reyenue be met by a fair and equitable tax 
structure. 

II. Immediate government measures to re- 
duce America’s dependence on imported oil 
and establishment of a fair and equitable 
system of allocation and rationing. 

President Ford’s energy proposals are ra- 
tioning by unfair taxation and high prices 
and would not conserve energy. He has pro- 
posed unfair taxation and high prices and 
and would not conserve energy. He has pro- 
posed unfair tax and price increases for oil 
and natural gas which would be passed on to 
all consumers, without distinguishing be- 
tween essential and unessential consumption. 
In fact, increased energy costs would far ex- 
ceed the President's proposed tax reductions 
for the vast majority of American families. 

His proposed so-called “windfall profits 
tax” is not a tax on profits at all. It is yet 
another excise tax on each barrel of oil and 
will be paid by consumers. His proposed re- 
duction in the corporate tax rate is eco- 
nomically unjustified. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO urges the Congress 
to take the following immediate actions: 

1—Enact a quota on oil imports, includ- 
ing a ban on such imports originating in 
those countries that embargoed oil to the 
United States and Holland in 1974. 

2—Take the importation of oil out of 
private hands and place it in the hands of 
government. The government should deter- 
mine the amount of oil imported, negotiate 
its price and provide for its internal 
allocation. 

3—Establish a fair and equitable system 
of allocation and rationing to minimize re- 
gional, industry and individual hardships. 

4—Reject the President’s proposal to de- 
regulate the price of natural gas and decon- 
trol the price of domestic crude oil. In 
addition, the government should revoke the 
lease of any oil or natural gas producer who 
refuses to pump supplies discovered on land 
leased from the United States. These leases 
should then be turned over to companies 
who will produce the needed supplies. 

5—Block the President’s imposition of a 
$3 barrel duty on imported oil. This pro- 
posal is nothing more than another excise 
tax which would be paid by consumers and 
is particularly discriminatory against the 
industrialized Northeast. 

6—Encourage enforcement of the reduced 
highway speed limit, encourage drivers to re- 
duce optional trips, increase operating sub- 
sidies to mass transit for fare reductions. 

7—Terminate U.S. government subsidies 
for the giant international oil companies, in- 
cluding elimination of the depletion allow- 
ance on foreign oil operations and the dollar- 
for-dollar credit against U.S. taxes for these 
corporations’ royalty and tax payments to 
foreign governments. 

8—Adopt a genuine excess profits tax, 
such as the successful tax in effect during 
the Korean War. 

9—Stretch out present environmental re- 
strictions on energy production and use to 
reduce energy consumption and facilitate 
expansion of domestic energy output. This is 
a matter of timetable not of objectives. The 
advance of technology and development of 
clean energy sources can permit realization 
of environmental objectives. The two pro- 
grams should be viewed as compatible parts 
of a single problem, Extension of auto emis- 
sion control standards should provide that 
the auto companies be required to increase 
mileage per gallon and to lower prices, 
doliar-for-dollar, for any cost reductions en- 
joyed as a result of an extension. 

10—Establish a petroleum stockpile to 
guard against future oil embargoes. 

When these emergency steps are taken, 
the Congress must then begin work on crea- 
tion of a federal oil and gas corporation to 
provide a yardstick for new energy explora- 
tion and development; launch a crash pro- 
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gram to develop alternative energy sources 
and technology; investigate monopolistic 
practices of the giant oil companies; and 
reguiate foreign investments in the US. 
from the oil-producing areas of the Middle 
East. 

III. Immediate reduction of interest rates 
and allocation of credit for high-priority 
social and economic activities. 

Under the Credit Control Act of 1969, the 
President has the authority to direct the 
Federal Reserve Board to reduce interest 
rates and allocate credit. If he continues to 
refuse to use this authority, the Congress 
must enact legislation mandating the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to take these actions. 

Significantly lower interest rates are essen- 
tial to restore the health of the home-build- 
ing industry and to encourage the general 
expansion of sales, production and employ- 
ment. In addition, available credit must be 
allocated for housing, local government fa- 
cilities and basic industrial expansion. Curbs 
must be placed on the extension of credit to 
speculators, gambling casino operators and 
foreign borrowers. 

The AFL-CIO also urges the following 
actions: 

1—Presidential reactivation of all pro- 
grams for low- and middle-income housing. 
Revival of these programs, already author- 
ized and funded by the Congress, would sup- 
port the construction of thousands of needed 
housing units, providing jobs on the con- 
struction sites and in the various supply 
industries. 

2—An immediate reduction in interest 
rates for FHA and VA home mortgages to 6 
percent under Federal mortgage assistance 
programs. 

3—An immediate review of government 
regulations holding up the awarding of fed- 
eral funds for the construction of housing. 

4—Establishment by the Congress of a 
government agency to be the lender of last 
resort for business and state and local goy- 
ernments. The interest rates should be rea- 
sonable and loans should be directed at the 
preservation and creation of jobs in the pri- 
vate sector, including housing, as well as to 
assist state and local government efforts to 
maintain and expand public facilities and 
services. 

In addition, the Congress should immedi- 
ately undertake a broad review of federal 
housing programs with a view toward ex- 
panding federal efforts, better coordinating 
programs and reducing unnecessary red tape. 
If the United States can make loans of U.S. 
taxpayer money to the Soviet Union at 6 and 
7 percent interest rates, then it can surely 
authorize home mortgage loans to the Amer- 
ican people at similar interest rates. 

IV. Immediate, massive federal efforts to 
create jobs for the unemployed. 

There is only one solution to unemploy- 
ment, and that is jobs. Therefore, the AFL- 
CIO urges emergency action on the following 
job-creating programs: 

1—Immediate release of a substantial por- 
tion of the $19 billion in appropriated funds 
impounded by the President. Priority should 
be given to releasing those funds that would 
create jobs. Specifically: 

a. $9 billion of the impounded funds for 
construction grants for sewers and waste 
treatment plants. 

b. Nearly $4.4 billion for federal aid to 
highways. 

c. $372.5 million for hospital construction 
and modernization. 

In addition, we urge the President not to 
carry out his announced intention to im- 
pound about $6 billion more in highway 
funds for Fiscal Year 1976. 

Release of these funds could immediately 
result in orders for building materials and 
the hiring of workers for on-site construc- 
tion. 

2—Immediate Congressional action on an 
Accelerated Public Works program providing 
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a minimum of $2 billion In grants to com- 
munities with high unemployment to enable 
them to step up short-term construction and 
repairs of public facilities. 

3—Full funding by the Congress and full 
implementation by the Labor Department 
and state and local governments of the Pub- 
lic Service Employment Program adopted by 
the Congress in December. 

The long lines of applicants for these pub- 
lic service jobs in communities across the 
country also indicate the need in Fiscal 1976 
to increase the present authorization so as 
to provide one million additional public 
service jobs for Americans who cannot find 
work. 

We insist that federally financed public 
service jobs must be additional jobs and that 
state and local governments must not be 
permitted to fire permanent employees in 
order to hire temporary public service job 
seekers. Workers hired under the public serv- 
ice employment program should be accorded 
the same general conditions of employment 
as regular state and local government em- 
ployees. 

4—Expansion of federal programs to pro- 
vide assistance to young people to stay in 
school, and a doubling of the youth summer 
job program to help young people earn 
enough money to return to school in the 
fall. 

V. Immediate action to protect existing 
jobs from unfair foreign competition. 

Because of the nation’s economic crisis and 
the continuing large deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, we urge the President to: 

1—Immediately use his powers under the 
Trade Act of 1974 to establish quotas on im- 
ports of industrial goods in those areas where 
U.S. production has declined in recent 
months. 

2—Immediately impose import restrictions 
against countries whose trade practices have 
placed unfair or unreasonable burdens on 
U.S. commerce, 

3—Immediately impose export controls on 
raw materials and other products in short 
domestic supply, including petroleum prod- 
ucts and coal, through a system of monitor- 
ing and licensing. 

Because of the unfair economic competi- 
tion resulting from the expansion of foreign 
operations of U.S.-based multinational com- 
panies, we urge the Congress to: 

1—Revoke provisions for the deferral of 
tax payments on foreign-earned profits. 

2—Eliminate the foreign tax credit. 

3—Repeal Sections 806:30 and 807 of the 
Tariff Code which encourage foreign produc- 
tion for shipment back to U.S. markets. 

4—Regulate the export of American capital 
and technology that results in the export of 
American jobs, 

VI. Immediate government assistance to 
the unemployed to minimize their hardships. 

For unemployed workers, the government 
must: 

1—Substantially improve the nation's un- 
employment insurance system by: 

a. Making extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits available to jobless work- 
ers recently covered by the Emergency Jobs 
and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 
for the same duration as for jobless workers 
covered by the permanent program. 

b. Eliminating the “waiting week” re- 
quirement in state programs which delays 
the payment of benefits for the jobless. 

c. Increasing the individual's weekly bene- 
fit amount to two-thirds of the former weekly 
wage up to two-thirds of the state-wide aver- 
age weekly wage, with the increased costs 
paid by the federal government during this 
emergency period. 

d. Requiring Employment Security Offices 
in those areas of substantial unemployment 
to remain open longer hours all week long, 
hiring enough additional staff to process 
ciaims without the demeaning and unneces- 
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sary delays to which the unemployed are 
presently subjected. 

2—Provide health care to the millions of 
workers who lose their health insurance cov- 
erage under employer-employee plans when 
they become unemployed. The health care 
crist; facing the unemployed—who are denied 
Medicaid and stripped of their group cov- 
erage—is further evidence of the need for 
urgent congressional enactment of National 
Health Security. Therefore, we also call upon 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
quickly hold subcommittee hearings and be- 
gin work on the long-neglected problem of an 
adequate health care systems for America. 

3—Make the limited Aid to Unemployed 
Fathers program mandatory in all states. 
Additionally, because workers exhausting 
their unemployment insurance will have to 
rely increasingly on welfare to sustain them- 
selves and their families, Congress must im- 
mediately begin work on establishing fed- 
eral minimum benefit standards for the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children Pro- 
gram. 

4—Provide that the increased costs of 
welfare during the present emergency are 
borne by the federal government. Obviously, 
financially hard-pressed states and cities 
cannot bear the additional burden. 

5—Reject the Administration’s efforts to 
increase the cost of food stamps to the un- 
employed and the poor. In addition, we urge 
the following immediate improvements in 
the food stamp program: 

a. Reduction of the present 30-day certifi- 
cation period to 15 days. 

b. Adequate staffs of trained workers 
should be provided to handle certifications. 

The AFL-CIO further believes that unions 
have a special responsibility to help meet 
the immediate needs of their unemployed 
members. Therefore, we urge: 

1—Local central labor bodies to enlist, 
through their community service programs, 
the participation of all government, volun- 
tary and private agencies to expedite the 
handling of applications, complaints and 
special needs of the unemployed. 

2—Local central labor bodies to work with 
the Human Resources Development Institute 
to develop jobs and provide adequate coun- 
selling and referral for unemployed union 
members. 

3—State federations to expand their ef- 
forts to inform newly-covered unemployed 
workers of the availability of unemployment 
insurance benefits and to prod state Em- 
ployment Security Offices to provide better 
service for all unemployed. 

4—Local central labor bodies to arrange 
to use union halls as emergency centers for 
processing unemployment compensation 
claims in order to reduce the long lines out- 
side of overloaded employment service offices. 

o . = . » 

Further, we take note of the President's 
proposal to place a 5 percent ceiling on man- 
dated cost-of-living adjustments for Social 
Security, Railroad Retirement and civil serv- 
ice and military retirement benefits, and a 
similar 5 percent ceiling on pay increases for 
federal employees required under the Fed- 
eral Pay Comparability Act. 

This is unfair and inequitable. On the one 
hand the President proposes higher prices 
for just about everything people must buy 
and, on the other, attempts to deny retirees 
and federal employees that to which they are 
legally entitled. 

Therefore, the AFL-CIO will vigorously 
oppose the President’s proposed ceiling in 
the Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

This is the AFL-CIO program for action, 
We present it to the President and to the 
Congress. And we call for immediate action 
on each and all of its points. 

We pledge to our members, our fellow 
workers and our fellow citizens that we will 
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not relent in our support of this program to 
put America back to work. 


AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY’s 
ADDRESS 


This General Board has been called into 
emergency session Yecause of the state of 
the American economy. President Ford last 
week said it is “not good.” That sets some 
sort of a record for understatment. The fact 
is: the economy is in the worst shape it has 
been in since the Great Depression. 

Six and a half milion workers were 
counted by the Labor Department as officially 
unemployed in December. 

Another 850,000 unemployed are reported 
as too discouraged to even look for work. 

Still another 3.4 million people are work- 
ing part-time for what the Labor Department 
calls “economic reasons.” > 

That adds up to 10.7 million Americans 
who are either out of a job or underem- 
ployed as a result of the current recession. 
And those are only the ones counted by the 
government. 

Unemployment among blacks and other 
minorities is higher now than at any time 
since World War II. And the government's 
Official statistics do not refiect real condi- 
tions in the ghetto. Unemployment rates 
estimated as high as 40 percent. Rampant 
discouragement. Real deprivation and hope- 
lessness. The cold statistics miss this human 
misery. 

The Gross National Product—a Commerce 
Department statistic—dropped 9.1 percent in 
the last three months of 1974. This is the 
largest decline in the GNP in nearly 30 years. 
The primary cause was a drop in consumer 
spending. 

Double-digit inflation—fueled by the 
prices of food and energy and by high in- 
terest rates—continues unabated. The buy- 
ing power of workers’ paychecks is lower 
now than it was in 1965. And if the buying 
power of paychecks can’t keep up with in- 
flation, you can imagine what has happened 
to unemployment compensation checks. 

The only good news in the President's 
Speech was that he admitted there was only 
bad news. 

In fact, the real bad news in the Presi- 
dent’s message was his proposals. 

His economic program was the weirdest 
one I have ever seen: 

To fight inflation, he proposed to increase 
the cost of living. 

To fight recession and stimulate the econ- 
omy, he resurrected the old, discredited 
“trickle-down” theory of economics that Ar- 
thur Burns first learned before the 1930 
depression. 

For those who are suffering the most—the 
unemployed, the aged, the sick and the 
poor—he proposed even more suffering. 

The President’s proposals were very dis- 
appointing. They were based on statistics, 
computer profiles and economists’ models, 
but not on human needs. 

Uniess an Administration looks at people 
as flesh and blood, and not as simple statis- 
tics, its proposals will not be good enough 
for the American people. 

The American people demand a program 
to end recession . . . a program that will get 
America back to work . ..a program that 
will stabilize the economy. 

That is why we are here today. 

Our program must be one of action. Ac- 
tions the President can take immediately. 
Actions the Congress can take within 60 days, 
It will be an emergency program. 

Of course, America has serious long-range 
problems confronting it. Problems like na- 
tional health insurance, extension of the 
Voting Rights Act, welfare reform, improved 
minimum wages and a realistic program to 
achieve full employment in America. At this 
time, we will concentrate primarily on emer- 
gency actions to turn the economy around. 
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The Executive Council meeting next month 
will address itself in more detail to the 
longer-range problems confronting this 
country. 

Let me make one thing perfectly clear: 
the AFL-CIO will not shrink in its support 
of vital social programs just because Presi- 
dent Ford is threatening to veto any new 
programs, 

The Economic Policy Committee of the 
AFL-CIO met last evening and developed a 
solid, emergency program it is going to rec- 
ommend to the Executive Council, which 
will meet during the luncheon recess. 

This afternoon, the Executive Council will 
have this program ready for your considera- 
tion, discussion and action, 

During this morning’s session, we are going 
to hear detailed reports on the economic 
facts of life facing all segments of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

These reports will not be very optimistic, 
because there is nothing to be optimistic 
about. Unless, of course, you happen to own 
a lot of oil company stock or drill for natural 
gas as a sideline or loan money at usurious 
rates. 

The stock our members hold is their skill 
and their union card. Their labor builds the 
country. Their paychecks buy the goods their 
labor produces. 

The jobs they hold are their only hedge 
against inflation. And too many of them have 
had that hedge taken away from them as 
the direct result of government policies. 

The first thing we should all realize is 
that this economic disaster didn’t sneak up 
on America. It didn't happen overnight, and 
it didn’t just happen since October 8—the 
debut of the WIN button. 

The AFL-CIO, repeatedly and consistently, 
warned of the dangers facing this country. 
We warned the President. We warned the 
Congress. We warned anyone who would 
listen. 

But the policy makers were deaf to our 
warnings and blind to the evidence. 

We predicted exactly what has happened— 
economic disaster. None of us takes any satis- 
faction in saying we were right. Every one of 
us wishes we had been wrong. 

Six years ago this week, Richard Nixon 
became President. This is also the sixth an- 
niversary of the return to Washington of Dr. 
Arthur Burns, his pipe, and his 19th Century 
economic theories. 

It is an anniversary millions of workers are 
“celebrating” on the unemployment lines. 
That's where they get their slice of the Burns’ 
cake, 

Six years ago, 2,700,000 workers were un- 
employed—3.3 percent of the workforce. 
Inflation was going up at the annual rate of 
4.2 percent. 

That, said Richard, was too high. He had 
a plan—a game plan, if you will—to reduce 
inflation by slowing down the economy 
through tight money and high interest rates. 

It was a plan, he said, that would not 
increase unemployment. 

In fact, we still have in the files of the 
AFL-CIO the letter he sent to the APL-CIO 
Executive Council in February of 1969 boast- 
ing about this game plan and repeating his 
promise that it would not increase unem- 
ployment. Well, like all of Richard’s prom- 
ises, it wasn’t worth the paper it was written 
on, 

Soon unemployment began to rise. Higher 
interest rates increased inflation, as busi- 
nesses passed on the higher cost of money 
to consumers, 

For 214 years, the Nixon economic advisers 
told the country: "Things are getting better. 
We can see light at the end of the tunnel.” 

They said that all the way up to August 15, 
1971, when Mr. Nixon, using the blank check 
authority given him by the Congress of the 
United States as a political ploy, imposed a 
controls program of freezes and phases con- 
ceived in inequity. 
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Wages were held down. Profits soared. 
Interest rates continued to climb. Prices 
jumped. Executive compensation increased. 

It was a program to “zap” labor—one of 
Nixon’s economic advisers admitted much 
later—and, in that, it succeeded. 

But by “zapping” wages while living costs 
mounted endlessly, purchasing power of 
workers began to deteriorate. In an economy 
built on consumer purchasing power, that 
was a policy certain to achieve disaster. 

Add the oil embargo and the great grain 
robbery, laced with another round of interest 
rate increases, and you have the ingredients 
of today’s economic mess. 

Administration policies that paid black- 
mail to the Arab extortionists . . . that 
emptied America’s grain reserves ... that 
exported other goods in short domestic sup- 
ply .. . that tightened the money sup- 
ply and jacked up interest rates—those are 
the direct causes of double-digit inflation 
and recession. 

It wasn’t wage increases or excessive de- 
mand or social security increases or a drop 
in productivity. 

Every American schoolchild could have told 
the government how to handle the black- 
mail demands of the Arab oil sheiks. The 
response should have been: “Not one cent 
for tribute.” 

Instead, Henry Kissinger had a new quo- 
tation for the history books: “Pay.” 

And pay we did. And we will continue 
to pay until the United States deals with 
the blackmailers in the manner that they 
deserve. 

No tribute, no foreign aid, no trade, no 
jet fighters—nothing, until the blackmail 
stops. 

If the United States embargoed oil from 
those countries that cut off supplies to this 
country, there would be hardship. There 
would have to be strict allocations and strict 
rationing. 

But allocations and rationing are a small 
price to pay to avoid total economic col- 
lapse and to take America’s economic destiny 
out of the hands of the Arab sheiks. 

At noon of August 9, 1974, America got 
& new President. And we in the labor move- 
ment had hopes that he would quickly 
turn his attention to resolving the economic 
mess his predecessor made. 

We didn’t expect any instant miracles, And 
we didn't get any. 

We were concerned—and we expressed our 
concern—that the new President continued 
to surround himself with the same economic 
advisers who had created this mess. But he 
expressed a willingness to listen to labor’s 
ideas about the economy. 

We were pleased when President Ford per- 
sonally convened a mini-summit composed 
of trade unionists and listened to our views. 
I can tell you that nobody pulled any 
punches. 

Speaker after speaker cautioned the Pres- 
ident that inflation wasn't the only eco- 
nomic problem facing this country. Reces- 
sion, we said, was equally grave and threat- 
ened to get worse, And he listened and he 
invited us back to the big summit. 

Again, we warned of recession. We told 
the President that taking people's jobs away 
from them was no way to fight inflation. 

But, we said, labor was willing to sacrifice 
as much as anyone else, as long as anyone 
else, to whip America’s economic problems— 
provided the sacrifice was equal. 

Well, he listened. 

But on October 8, when the President ad- 
dressed the Congress, we found out that he 
hadn't heard us. 

We had talked about jobs. He talked about 
“WIN” buttons. 

We talked about equality of sacrifice, and, 
as a matter of fact, so did he. But then he 
proposed a tax increase on middle-income 
families and a tax cut for corporations. 
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The White House called it “more of the 
old-time religion.” 

Well after three months it became ob- 
vious that the old-time religion did not 
work, 

So, last week, the President proposed his - 
new program, which he said would lift Amer- 
ica out of recession and stop inflation. 

It will do neither. 

Let's look at his proposals: 

First, there is the 12 percent tax rebate 
he announced in his television speech two 
days before the State of the Union message, 

It is a one-shot deal, with a limit of $1,000, 
paid in two installments. To get the full 
$1,000, a family would have to have an in- 
come over $40,000 a year. That lets out about 
98 percent of the American people. 

In fact, for a family of four with a $7,500 
income, the rebate would amount to $58.08, 
or an average of $1.11 a week. Now, when 
that family receives its first rebate check in 
May of $29.04, I’m sure they will rush right 
out and use it as the downpayment on a 
car. 

Well, $1.11 a week won't even cover the 
increased cost of gasoline the President also 
proposed. 

His rebate won't stimulate the economy, 
because the people who need it the most 
won't get enough money to buy a toaster. 

Prior to his State of the Union message, 
the President convened several meetings of 
his Labor-Management Advisory Committee. 

The committee recommended a compromise 
tax-cut proposal to stimulate the economy. 
It was a compromise arrived at through col- 
lective bargaining because the committee 
wanted something it could unanimously 
recommend to the President to meet a na- 
tional emergency. 

For individual taxpayers, the Labor-Man- 
agement Advisory Committee recommended 
a tax cut, weighted to the low- and middle- 
income taxpayers. It provided for a $70 tax 
credit per exemption, plus an additional 5 
percent tax reduction, up to a maximum of 
$375 per family. 

The committee unanimously felt that this 
would put additional buying power in the 
hands of the people who needed it the most 
and who would spend it. 

For business, the committee agreed to an 
increase in the investment tax credit to 12 
percent in the hope this added stimulus 
would create more jobs. The increase was 
particularly important for utilities who now 
only get a 4 percent investment credit. 

As you know, the AFL-CIO has always op- 
posed investment tax credits, but in this 
emergency we felt this compromise package 
would provide the economic stimulus Amer- 
ica needs—$15 billion for consumers and $5 
billion for corporations. That’s the shot-in- 
the-arm the economy needs. 

The Labor-Management Advisory Commit- 
tee proposal would give a family of four with 
& $7,500 income a $290 tax cut. But the Presi- 
dent's rebate proposal would give them only 
$58.08. For a family of four with a $12,500 in- 
come, the President proposes a $157 rebate 
compared with the committee recommenda- 
tion of $331. 

Compare who would receive the bulk of the 
tax cut under the President's proposal and 
under the recommendation of the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee: 

The 12 percent tax rebate would mean that 
those who earn more than $20,000 would get 
43.6 percent of the money. Under the Com- 
mittee proposal, those earning less than 
$20,000 would get 76.7 percent of the money. 
The President's proposal is upside down. 

In his speech to the Congress, the President 
added two more elements to his proposal—a 
permanent tax cut for low- and middle- 
income taxpayers and a cut in the corporate 
tax rate, which he linked absolutely to the 
price and tax boosts that are part of his 
energy program. 
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But his tax cut for low- and middle-income 
families is an illusion. To get it, these fam- 
ilies would first have to pay more for gaso- 
line, more for heating fuel, more for food, 
more for just about everything they buy. 

_ For the vast majority of families, the tax 
cut would be far less than the increased 
prices they would have to pay. 

To get a permanent tax cut of $16.5 billion, 
consumers would have to pay $55 billion 
in price increases. 

These are the President's proposals for 
new energy taxes—he calis them “energy 
conservation taxes”: 

A $3 per barrel fee on imported crude oil, 
to be imposed under existing authority, that 
would later be replaced by a legislated $2 per 
barrel excise tax on both domestic and im- 
ported crude oil; 

An’ excise tax on natural gas; 

And a “windfall profits” tax that is noth- 
ing more than another excise tax paid by the 
consumer. 

On top of this, he proposes to decontrol the 
prices of domestic crude oil and natural gas. 
That alone would cost consumers about $20 
billion a year. 

What the President has proposed is ra- 
tioning by taxation and by high price. 

The President says the price of natural 
gas must be decontrolled, so the producers 
will have enough money to find new sup- 

lies. 

ji What he doesn't tell the American people 
is that the so-called controlled price of nat- 
ural gas has more than doubled in a little 
over & year. He doesn't tell the American 
people that the natural gas suppliers have 
refused to tell the government the truth 
about their reserves. 

We know that natural gas companies are 
capping new wells as soon as they find the 
gas. They'll produce the gas only when the 
country gives in to their blackmail demand 
of no price control. 

Much of this gas was found on land leased 
from the United States. 

The government should tell the black- 
mailers: “Produce the gas or your lease will 
be revoked and turned over to someone who 
will pump it out of the ground.” 

In short, the President's tax and energy 
proposals would not stimulate the economy. 
They would increase inflation. They would 
not conserve energy. They would enhance 
the profits of the oil giants. 

The President also announced to the Con- 
gress that he would veto any increase over 
5 percent in Social Security, railroad retire- 
ment, civil service and military retirement 
benefits, and federal employees’ wages. 

He says the government should set an 
example. 

The laws of the United States say that 
Social Security and the retirement programs 
are supposed to be increased according to 
the cost of living. And the wages of federal 
employees are supposed to be comparable 
with those in private industry. 

The example the government should set 
is one of obeying the law. The federal govern- 
ment cannot go on, year after year, attempt- 
ing to short-change its own employees. 

The President says that if the 5 percent 
ceiling isn’t adhered to, the federal deficit 
would be too large. 

Benefit recipients and federal employees 
didn’t cause the federal deficit. 

I'll tell you what did cause the deficit. 

Higher interest rates on the federal debt, 
brought about by Arthur Burns’ policy of 
tight money. 

Permitting business to reduce their taxes 
through inventory gimmicks. 

Encouraging U.S. multinationals to ex- 
port American jobs. 

Mounting vast loopholes in the tax laws. 

And two recessions, deliberately caused by 
the Nixon-Burns policies. 
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The Administration has also proposed to 
increase the cost of food stamps to the poor 
and the unemployed. That is unconscionable. 
The unemployed have already had their Jobs 
taken away from them. The Administration 
must not also take away their food. We will 
strongly support efforts in the Congress to 
reverse Administration proposals to increase 
the cost of food stamps. 

So far, I've talked about what the Presi- 
dent talked about. Let me tell you what he 
didn’t talk about. 

He didn’t talk about the billions of dollars 
in funds authorized and appropriated by 
the Congress that are now impounded by 
presidential order. In your kits is a complete 
breakdown of those funds—the total for this 
fiscal year already is $19 billion. When you 
add in the highway funds for next fiscal 
year that the President has impounded al- 
ready, the total Jumps to $25.3 billion. 

For fiscal 1975 and 1976, there are $10.7 
billion in highway funds held up by a stroke 
of the presidential pen. Government econ- 
omists figure that every billion dollars in 
highway funds means 70,000 Jobs—35,000 on- 
site and 35,000 off-site jobs. And our econ- 
omists think their estimates are conservative. 

At a minimum, in highway funds alone, 
the President is holding up 700,000 Jobs. The 
$9 billion in impounded water and waste 
treatment construction funds could create 
hundreds of thousands more jobs. 

The President also didn’t talk about the 
nearly $1 billion in housing and community 
development funds he has withheld. A list- 
ing is In your kits. The housing Industry is 
in a depression; hundreds of thousands of 
construction workers are unemployed; hun- 
dreds of thousands of families are without 
decent housing. 

He also didn’t talk about the authority he 
has to reduce interest rates and allocate 
credit to socially-useful projects. High in- 
terest rates are one of the primary causes 
of inflation. Cities, counties and towns all 
across America are faced with a credit 
crunch. Housing projects, basic industries, 
utilities are forced to compete for scarce 
credit dollars with speculators, conglomer- 
ates, inventory hoarders, foreign borrowers, 
and promoters of gambling casinos and lux- 
ury condominiums. 

The President's power hasn't been used. It 
is contained in Section 205 of the Credit Con- 
trol Act of 1969—Public Law 91-151, if you 
want to look it up. 

These three actions—releasing impounded 
funds, reactivating housing programs and 
controlling interest rates and allocating 
credit—could be taken immediately. 

They could have been taken on December 6 
or January 3, when we remined the President 
of each of these available remedies to reces- 
sion. 

Because the President has thus far refused 
to act, recession has gotten worse. Once 
again, we urge him to take these actions to 
put America back to work. 

Each of these actions would create real 
jobs. Unemployed workers could go off un- 
employment rolls and on to payrolls. They 
could pay taxes instcad of using them. 

All the unemployment insurance and all 
the public service jobs still don't add up to 
the economic benefit that comes with real 
jobs. 

There is only one sure cure for unemploy- 
ment—jobs. Real jobs at decent rates of pay. 

Unemployment compensation—as valuable 
as it is to help unemployed workers keep 
body and soul together—can never be a sub- 
stitute for a job. It is a stopgap that has, 
thus far, kept this country out of a depres- 
sion. Unemployment compensation needs to 
be Improved. But jobs are the only real so- 
lution. 

That is what we must address ourselves to 
this afternoon. 
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We must address ourselves to these specific 
actions the Congress can take to get America 
back to work: 

An immediate tax cut that will stimulate 
the economy by placing purchasing power in 
the hands of low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies; 

An immediate cut in interest rates and 
mandatory allocation of credit to socially- 
useful projects; 

An immediate, sensible housing program 
that will provide decent housing for Ameri- 
can families and decent jobs for American 
workers; 

An immediate Accelerated Public Works 
program that will fill basic community needs 
and provide jobs for scores of thousands of 
on-site workers and many, many more jobs 
in supplying industries; 

An immediate program to protect existing 
jobs from unfair foreign competition; and 

An immediate program of federal assist- 
ance to the unemployed to relieve their hard- 
ship. 

In closing, I want to talk about the misery 
of unemployment, I think some people have 
forgotten just how miserable It Is. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers is promoting the idea that unemploy- 
ment is not all that bad. 

While the NAM would never be expected to 
know the depths of despair unemployment 
causes for a worker and his family, I think 
that many in Congress may have also for- 
gotten. 

If you think your Representative or Sen- 
ator needs to be reminded when he next 
comes home for a visit, take him with you 
to the unemployment office. 

Invite him to stand in the cold with those 
in the unemployment lines and shiver. And 
to wait in line for hours to sign up for bene- 
fits, only to have to return to stand in line 
for hours to get the check, 

Maybe those Administration advisers who 
call for balanced budgets should go home 
with an unemployed worker, and sit at the 
dinner table with the worker's family while 
they figure out how to balance their budget. 
Maybe an Arthur Burns or an Alan Green- 
span can figure out which is more impor- 
tant: medicine or milk. Maybe they can fig- 
ure out which kid is the sickest, so that he 
can go to the doctor and get a prescription 
that will be divided among the other chil- 
dren. 

Maybe these same advisers should go with 
the unemployed worker seeking work. Let 
them have the door slammed in their face. 
Let them hear—over and over again—“We're 
not hiring.” 

Maybe—just maybe—if the people’s rep- 
resentatives in the Congress and the Admin- 
istration policymakers see, feel, touch and 
taste the people's problems, then jobs will be 
created for Americans. 

This has not been a very happy speech. It 
wasn't meant to be. This is not a very happy 
time for America, 

But we have faith—in this country, in its 
system of government, in the strength of its 
people. 

We wouldn't be here if we didn't have faith. 

Faith has carried America this far. But we 
can’t live on faith alone. It must be but- 
tressed by action. Now is the time for ac- 
tion—compassionate, sensible, fair action by 
the Congress and the President. 


INDIANA GIANT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I was deeply 
grieved to learn that Frank McHale has 
passed away. He was one of those rare 
individuals who combined courage, in- 
tellect, and a faith in the political proc- 
ess—which we do not have enough of 
anymore. 
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He believed, as I believe, that each one 
of us has to do what he or she can to 
make our communities and our country a 
better place to live. He believed that if 
enough citizens share this concern we 
can solve our problems and make a great 
Nation an even better place to live. 

I would hope that the passing of Frank 
McHale will serve as a stimulus to those 
young people who are asking questions 
about whether the political process is the 
place for them to influence the course of 
events. Frank McHale proved the 
political process is, indeed, the place. 

It was possible in his time and it is pos- 
sible in ours. 

Frank McHale was a banker, railroad 
executive, and lawyer during his 83 years, 
but his real love was politics. Although 
he never held public office he became in- 
terested in politics while fighting the 
Ku Klux Klan. It was then that Frank 
McHale declared that he would help re- 
move any bigot from public office regard- 
less of party affiliation. 

As Democratic National Committee- 
man for Indiana from 1937 to 1952 under 
Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman, Frank McHale had the final 
word on most Federal appointments 
throughout Indiana. Not one of those 
appointments, he was proud to recall, 
ever failed in his job or was disloyal. 

Frank McHale was instrumental in 
helping two Democratic lawyers become 
Governors of Indiana. Paul McNutt 
served as Governor from 1933 to 1936 
and Roger Branigin from 1965 to 1968. 

Realizing that a democratic govern- 
ment is only as strong as a well-informed 
citizenry can make it, Frank McHale 
often stressed the need for all Americans 
to take an active interest in politics. He 
once said: 

The weakest link on our democratic form 
of government is that politics—which is the 
practical application of the science of gov- 
ernment—has so little attraction for the 
great bulk of our business and professional 
people, 


Frank McHale began his political 
career in 1920 when he was elected first 
vice-commander of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. He was 
elected State Legion commander in 1928 
and was active in Legion affairs for the 
rest of his life. 

Born in Logansport, he practiced law 
there after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School. In 1933, he 
moved his law practice to Indianapolis, 
He was a member of the Cass County, 
Indiana State, and American Bar As- 
sociations and the American Judicature 
Society. 

In addition, Frank served on the board 
of St. Joseph's College, and was a former 
member of the board of the Catholic 
Youth Organization and the St. Mary’s 
Child Center and Winona Memorial Hos- 
pital in Indianapolis. 

As an example of his generosity, last 
year Frank pledged $1.2 million to fi- 
nance construction of a multipurpose 
auditorium at Logansport Senior High 
School as a memorial to his family. 

A memorial for the benefit of the peo- 
ple is a fitting tribute to Frank McHale. 
A political legend has now passed from 
the Indiana and national scene. We have 
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lost an irreplaceable man who will be 
missed by his family, his friends, his 
party, his State, and his country. 


SUPER BIG GOVERNMENT MUST BE 
PAID FOR EVENTUALLY 


Mr. DOMENICL Mr. President, the 
economic-energy program of the Ford 
administration will increase the Federal 
debt to $604 billion. This is roughly dou- 
ble the amount of present annual Federal 
outlays. Therefore, if all other Federal 
expenditures—including defense and so- 
cial programs—ceased to operate, and if 
tax revenues continued at present levels, 
it would still take 2 years to retire the 
Federal debt. 

A more realistic retirement rate is $10 
billion annually, and yet even, this 
amount is seldom achieved consistently 
over any given 5-year period. If it were, 
the dett would still not be retired in any 
of our lifetimes. 

The consequence of this level of debt 
or deficit is potentially crippling to the 
United States. Just this past week the 
Federal Government announced its in- 
tention to go into the open money mar- 
ket in a quest for $28 billion to finance 
the growing Government deficit, the 
most massive borrowing of any peacetime 
period. This means that business, hous- 
ing, consumer credit, and all private and 
local government money needs are com- 
peting for capital on a less and less fa- 
vorable basis with a government whose 
voracity shows no signs of diminishing. 

In 1965, as the Wall Street Journal of 
January 24, 1975, reveals, Federal “trans- 
fer payments” amounted to 6.9 percent 
of the aggregate of wages and salaries 
nationwide. By December 1974, that 
figure rose to over 20 percent. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of this arti- 
cle be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, this 
“breakdown between reward and ef- 
fort” has the short-term benefit of pro- 
viding the votes of grateful recipients to 
their benefactors, but the long-term ef- 
fect is the destruction of our economy. 

In order to finance these programs, the 
Federal Government can either tax the 
“haves” or print more money unsup- 
ported by tax revenues. It has chosen the 
latter course. Yet every bit of this print- 
ingpress money diminishes the value of 
all other money supported by real capital. 
The result, as we are now seeing, is run- 
away inflation. 

The Ford program would gear-up the 
presses to pump additional huge amounts 
of deficit money into the economy. There 
is no question that this will further 
erode all the rest of the money supply. 
And yet there are those who want an 
even greater influx of Federal dollars 
into the economy. I cannot support their 
position. Although the President’s pro- 
gram will have some inflationary impact, 
I feel that it provides a necessary cushion 
for the economy without overstimulation. 

That cushion is found in the rebate 
schedule and in the President’s energy 
package. In addition to providing the 
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cushion I have mentioned, the tariff on 
foreign energy reveals to OPEC our na- 
tional solidarity. Just the threat of a 
united front against oil blackmail re- 
sulted this past weekend in an Algerian 
proposition to freeze oil prices for the 
next 5 years. 

My support of the President’s energy 
program is not without some reserva- 
tion. We must carefully scrutinize the 
plan to decontrol domestic oil and gas, 
and the proposal to tax windfall profits 
to include a plowback provision for true 
energy activities. 

But, by and large, the President’s eco- 
nomic program appears to me to provide 
the proper balance of energy and econ- 
omy, and holds deficits down to the ex- 
tent practicable, given these stormy 
times. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I intend to 
support the administration on the for- 
eign oil tariff question and resist efforts 
to sidetrack or delay that program. I 
urge my colleagues to consider the mat- 
ters I have mentioned today as well as 
the other grave consequences further de- 
lay and indecision would bring about if 
a comprehensive, coordinated plan is not 
adopted. 

Exnrsir 1 
THE TRANSFER PAYMENT EXPLOSION 

It was encouraging to hear Eric Sevareid of 
CBS comment favorably on President Ford's 
proposals to at least begin to bring federal 
spending under control. For more than a 
decade, most Americans have tended to as- 
sume that the U.S. is so rich it could do just 
about anything. Mr. Sevareid was apparently 
shocked to learn that if present trends con- 
tinue, by 1985 half the national income will 
be controlled by government. What this 
means, of course, is that half of all national 
income will be taken in taxes. 

That prospect in itself is cause for alarm, 
but what is even more troubling is the reason 
for this growth of government. Spending is 
not increasing by leaps and bounds because 
of military requirements. It 1s not growing 
because government is rebuilding cities, con- 
structing dams or financing scientific re- 
search and development. It is mushrooming 
at a steadily accelerating rate because of gov- 
ernment commitments to give cash to people 
who are not producing after extracting it 
from people who are producing. We are in 
the midst of an explosion in transfer pay- 
ments. 

As recently as 1965, government transfer 
payments to individuals came to a modest 
$37.1 billion. Last month, federal, state, and 
local governments were disbursing cash to 
individuals at an annual rate of $155.9 bil- 
lion, for which no services are rendered. These 
include Social Security pensions, government 
pensions of all kinds, unemployment benefits, 
black-lung money, food stamps, welfare pay- 
ments and health insurance benefits. While 
the payments are of course defended on 
grounds of compassion, they are having a 
serious effect on the economy, by steadily 
breaking down the relationship between re- 
ward and effort, The following table is 
revealing: 


Government Transfers as 
transfer 


[eae 
Dec. 19741... 


1 Dec, figure is at an annual rate. 
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What the table doesn’t show is the great 
burst since October, when a rapid triggering 
of unemployment, welfare and food stamp 
benefits coincided with a slide in wages and 
salaries. In two months, wages and salaries 
dropped by $7.6 billion at an annual rate 
and transfer payments advanced by $8.3 bil- 
lion, The December 1974 over December 1973 
annual rates showed an increase in wages 
and salaries of $46.1 billion and an increase 
in transfer payments of $33.3 billion. With 
the bottom of the economy not in sight, it 
seems highly likely that in 1975 transfer pay- 
ments will grow more than wages and 
salaries, 

It is taken as axiomatic that production 
is maximized when taxes are zero, i.e., out- 
put is greatest when employers and workers 
can keep everything they produce, The na- 
tion benefits from taxes, even though pro- 
duction is not maximized, when it employs 
receipts in ways the private sector cannot— 
providing general government, police and fire 
protection, national security, etc. Helping 
the poor, the elderly and weak is certainly 
an important function, From the figures one 
would assume it is being discharged far bet- 
ter now than five years ago, though the im- 
provement is certainly not reflected in po- 
litical rhetoric. 

The problem is that the tradeoff between 
lower production and general benefits has a 
breaking point when private production can 
no longer carry the burdens placed on it by 
government. The nation has been flirting 
with that breaking point for a long time, but 
seems to have reached it in October, Present 
and future taxes, which have to be raised to 
finance government deficits, are now so high 
that it is more beneficial for more and more 
producers and workers to not work than to 
work, 

Any serious attempt to solve the nation's 
economic problems has to focus on this ex- 
plosion of transfer payments. Mr. Sevareid’s 
concern with government spending has to 
come to grips with the implications of the 
following table: 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


[In billions of dollars} 


1975 Increase 


1970 


TO as 


Transfers. .__......--...-.- 
Defense... z 
All Other 


304.4 
134.2 
82. 0 
88.2 


The only reason we have for even cautious 
optimism about the future is that, at long 
last, a few brave policymakers, politicians 
and opinion shapers seem willing to break 
the bad news to the public. President Ford 
made a good start in his State of the Union 
Message. Mr. Sevareid made his contribution, 
Now, somehow, the news has to get to Capitol 
Hill, 


MRS. MARGARET BUSH WILSON, 
NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE NAACP 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my congratulations to 
Mrs. Margaret Bush Wilson, an eminent 
lawyer from St. Louis, Mo., who was re- 
cently elected to be chairman of the 
board of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

I have known Mrs. Wilson for many 
years so I can speak from personal 
knowledge when I state that her quali- 
fications for this most important posi- 
tion are of the very highest. She is an 
individual with a record of accomplish- 
ments in a number of areas—a record 
that presages even greater accomplish- 
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ments in the high position she is 
assuming, 

Mr. President, Margaret Bush Wilson 
brings honor and distinction to the State 
of Missouri and the city of St. Louis— 
her hometown and mine as well. The 
challenges of her new position are many 
and great, for I believe that, in many 
ways, the difficulties that lie in the way 
of securing the full enjoyment of their 
rights by all Americans are even more 
difficult than they were in the last decade 
when the civil rights movement was 
clearly the embodiment of an idea whose 
time had come. The eradication of subtle, 
often deeply ingrained racism from the 
institutions of society promises to be an 
even tougher task than was the process 
of eliminating blatant barriers erected 
under color of law. 

I know of no one better equipped than 
Margaret Bush Wilson to provide the 
leadership that is so vital in this work. I 
ask unanimous consent that articles and 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
and the New York Times regarding Mrs. 
Wilson be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 14, 
1975] 
FRENDS Catt New NAACP Heap BRILLIANT, 
PROFESSIONAL, RELIABLE 
(By George E. Curry) 

Mrs. Margaret Bush Wilson, the St. Louis 
lawyer who was elected yesterday as board 
chairman of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, is described 
by friends as brilliant, professional, quiet and 
reliable. 

She will need those qualities and more 
when she assumes leadership to the nation’s 
oldest civil rights organization, which re- 
cently has been beset with dwindling mem- 
bership, aging leadership and increasing 
financial difficulties. 

Mrs. Wilson, 55 years old, will be the imme- 
diate superior of Roy Wilkins, the organiza- 
tion's executive director. Mrs. Wilson and 
Wilkins were born in St. Louis, although he 
spent most of his childhood in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Wilson was the first black woman 
elected to the position and only the second 
woman chairman in the NAACP’s 65-year 
history. 

Mrs. Mary White Ovington, one of the 
founding members of the organization, 
served as acting chairman and chairman of 
the board from 1917 to 1932. 

“I assumed they elected me because I'm 
competent and professional,” Mrs. Wilson 
said at a press conference in New York yes- 
terday. “My sex and my race are accidents 
of my birth. I take them for granted.” 

The goal of the NAACP is the same as it 
was when it was founded, to eliminate racial 
discrimination, Mrs. Wilson said. However, 
she said now the struggle must focus on “in- 
stitutional racism,” which she described as 
being “those subtle things that keep peo- 
ple out for artificial reasons.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s background and Iegal ex- 
pertise have been in the area of housing and 
real estate. Her father, the late James T. 
Bush Sr., founded the old Real Estate Bro- 
kers Association of St. Louls. He died in 
1962 at the age of 82. 

Her mother, Mrs. M. Berenic Bush, had 
been president of the Missouri and St. Louis 
Associations of Colored Women’s Clubs and 
the Council of Negro Women. She was active 
also in the League of Women Voters and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. She 
was 86 years old when she died last March. 
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Friends and associates of Mrs, Wilson here 
generally greeted news of her election with 
approval, 

“She is confident and very reliable,” said 
Wayman F. Smith ITI, her law partner. “She's 
a brilliant woman and a very competent law- 
yer. I think the world of her—what else can 
I say?” i. 

Mrs. Wilson and her husband, Robert, are 
divorced. Friends say that she is proud that 
the couple’s only child, Robert E. Wilson 
IIT, is a second-year law student at Harvard. 
She lives at 4372 Lindell Boulevard. 

Howard B. Woods, long active in many civic 
groups, said: “I'm delighted that Mrs. Wil- 
son has a new role of responsible leadership. 
I anticipate her leading an important orga- 
nization to new areas of endeavors for the 
cause of civil rights. The NAACP has with- 
stood the rigors of time and all kinds of 
assaults.” 

“I expect strong leadership. She is a very 
knowledgeable person,” said Ernest Calloway, 
an urban affairs professor at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Calloway, who is a past president of 
the St. Louis chapter of NAACP said, “She 
has a social awareness that has been missing 
in other persons at the NAACP.” 

He said also that Mrs. Wilson would have 
to provide a new form of leadership if the 
organization is to survive. 

Although many of Mrs. Wilson’s associates 
expect forceful leadership from her, some 
do not. Public Safety Director Joseph W. B. 
Clark, for instance, expects little variance 
from policies. 

“She has been on the board for a long time 
and she has always been close to the (Roy) 
Wilkins (former chairman Stephen G.) 
Spottswood faction. I anticipate little change 
in the thrust of the NAACP.” 

Mrs. Wilson ran for United States Repre- 
sentative from the Eleventh district In 1948 
on Henry Wallace's Progressive Party ticket. 
In response to a Post-Dispatch questionnaire 
then, she stated her goals as, “Working on 
the principal of the people’s rights and needs 
as against those of special interest. I shall 
fight for peace, civil liberties and economic 
democracy.” 

The new chairman was graduated from 
Talladega College in Alabama and received 
her law degree from Lincoln University at 
Jefferson City in 1943. 

Mrs. Wilson was born in St. Louis and 
returned here, after completing her educa- 
tion, as a lawyer for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

She and her former husband, who is also 
& lawyer, wrote the city's 1948 rent and con- 
viction control ordinance, which had the 
effect of freezing rents at price of six years 
earlier. Voters approved the measure by a 
2-to-1 margin. 

She was president of the local NAACP 
chapter from 1959 to 1962 and president of 
the state branches from 1963 until she failed 
to be re-elected in 1966. State Representative 
Harold Holliday defeated her then by a vote 
of 24 to 19; with five of the six St. Louis 
delegates voting against Mrs. Wilson. 

She was acting director of the St. Louis 
Model City Agency from 1968 to August 1969 
when Mayor Alfonso J. Cervantes named 
Arthur J. Kennedy director. 

Many members feel that with the election 
of Mrs. Wilson the NAACP will continue its 
assault on inequality and discrimination 
until all barriers are removed. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 15, 1975] 
For tHe NAACP 
Her friends welcome the election of Mrs. 
Margaret Bush Wilson of St. Louis as board 
chairman of the nation’s oldest civil rights 
organization, the NAACP, by referring to her 
as brilliant, professional and reliable. To that 
we would add courageous. Mrs. Wilson gave 
her talents freely to the civil rights move- 
ment before the walls of segregation began 
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te tumble, and when few legal fees and little 
popularity was to be gained by any lawyer 
opposing the then-legal forms of discrimina- 
tion. 

In becoming the first black woman to head 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Mrs. Wilson recog- 
nizes that the struggle is now somewhat dif- 
ferent: a struggle not so much against legal 
racism as against institutional racism in em- 
ployment, housing and, indeed, even in edu- 
cation. This task requires some shift in em- 
phasis from the NAACP and a new form of 
leadership from Mrs. Wilson. If the history 
of either proves anything, it is that they will 
be adaptable and enduring and, indeed, suc- 
cessful, for their goal is no less than to in- 
duce this nation to stand on its first prin- 
ciples. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Jan, 14, 1975] 


Crry Proves A WOMAN oF 
For NAACP 


(By James Morice) 


Mrs. Margaret Bush Wilson, a St. Louis at- 
torney who has served both in city govern- 
ment and as a leader of the local civil rights 
movement, has become the first black woman 
to be elected chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Monday’s announcement was to the delight 
of people who have worked with her in St. 
Louis. 

“I think the NAACP is very fortunate to 
have a person of Margaret's abilities, caliber 
and forcefulness,” said Arthur Kennedy, dl- 
rector of the city’s Manpower Program. 

“This is a new day and age—these young- 
sters are not willing to wait another 50 years 
for integration—they want it now. Margaret 
is the kind of person who can hold the checks 
and balances to make the whole thing live- 
able,” he said. 

Mrs. Wilson, who has been president of the 
St. Louis branch of the NAACP and served 
as president of the state NAACP chapter for 
four years, was elected national chairman at 
the organization's meeting in New York. 

She succeeds Stephen G. Spottswood, who 
died last month after heading the 64-member 
board of directors since 1961. 

As chairman, she will be the immediate 
superior of Executive Director Roy Wilkins 
and will be expected to provide much of the 
philosophical leadership for the group 

Local associates—many of whom have 
found themselves on different sides of the po- 
litical fence from Mrs. Wilson—describe her 
as a forceful, articulate woman who has a 
readiness to use the judicial system to 
achieve integration. 

Kennedy, victor of a year-long struggle 
with Mrs. Wilson for leadership of the city’s 
Model Cities program in 1968-69, said she 
“was the legal brains behind many of the 
programs we had going in Model Cities.” 

“She’s one of those lawyers who should be 
starving to death because she’s spent most of 
her time giving her talents away to groups 
or persons who really couldn’t afford to pay,” 
said Mrs, Gwen Giles, St. Louis commissioner 
of Human Relations. 

“She doesn't hesitate to take on causes 
that seem immediately unpopular and I 
think it is because she has such great depths 
of love for St. Louis,” Mrs. Giles said. 

Mrs. Wilson served as acting head of the 
Model Cities Agency for a year, headed a rat 
control program in St. Louis, and was the 
first black woman to run for Congress from 
St. Louis, 

In addition, she was active in a reform 
movement in the local NAACP in 1964 in 
which she sought to make the organization 
more active in gaining civil rights for local 
minorities, 

Ernest Calloway, instructor of urban af- 
fairs at St. Louls University and former pres- 
ident of the St. Louis NAACP, said Mrs. Wil- 
son “is not of the past—she's of the future.” 


THE FUTURE 
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“The important thing here—and I think 
Margaret understands this—is that we tend 
to think most of our problems are rooted in 
race,” he added. “But many of our problems 
are rooted in class, and we must start to 
understand the class nature of our problems.” 

Although Mrs. Wilson, who has served on 
the NAACP national board for the last sev- 
eral years, ls considered a supporter of Wilk- 
ins, Calloway said events will force changes 
in the NAACP and Mrs. Wilson. 

“It's quite possible the NAACP will get its 
second breath with Margaret—we're on the 
downhill side of the 20th Century and we're 
facing new problems every year,” he said. 

However, Joseph Clark, St. Louis director of 
public safety and a member of the St. Louis 
NAACP’s executive board, said he expects few 
basic changes under Mrs. Wilson's leadership. 

“She has been a very strong supporter of 
the present administration in its controver- 
sies,” he said. “I would think there would be 
& continuation of the same kinds of policies.” 

Mrs. Wilson has indicated a strong interest 
in combatting de facto segregation in hous- 
ing patterns, and also has been active in in- 
tegration in the areas of education and 
employment. 

“Margaret is one of the kinds of people 
you're finding more and more of today, who 
are able to give reasonable alternatives ta 
situations—alternatives that are workable in 
our present system,” Mrs. Giles said. 

“At the same time she is ready to point out 
the failures of that system that can and 
should be changed,” she added. 

Mrs. Giles said she welcomed Mrs. Wilson’s 
election to the national post, especially in 
that it would bring more representation for 
the Midwest—a sentiment echoed by Clyde 
Cahill, a recent appointee to the St. Louis 
Circuit Court and former legal counsel to the 
state NAACP. 

“I think that someone with the exposure 
to the Midwest and its stability will bring 
about a kind of strength that today's nation, 
today’s problems, require,” Cahill said. 

“I'm sure that her basic grounding in the 
law will inspire others to use the courts and 
the judicial system to make life greater in 
this great country of ours,” he added. 

Mrs. Wilson is the second woman to head 
the 400,000-member NAACP in its 65-year 
history. 

[From the New York Times, Jan, 14, 1975] 
New NAACP Heap—Marcaret Busn WILSON 
(By Charlayne Hunter) 

While Margaret Bush Wilson was working 
as acting director for Model Cities in St. 
Louis, she was puzzled when associates open- 
ly referred to her as Mary Poppins. “It was 
not until I left,” the diminutive Mrs. Wilson 
recalled yesterday, “that I learned that the 
rest if it was ‘... with a razor blade.’ ” 

The 64-member board of directors of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, which elected her as its 
new chairman yesterday, may or may not 
have heard that story. 

But that quality, according to many of 
them, was certainly among those taken in- 
to consideration when they chose her from 
among four contenders to succeed Bishop 
Stephen G. Spottswood, who died in Decem- 
ber after serving as chairman since 1961. 

Board members say the natures of both 
racial discrimination, which comes in many 
forms, and the 400,000-member civil-rights 
organization itself demand a leader at the 
top who knows how to combine the persistent 
optimism and charm of a Mary Poppins with 
a tough pragmatism. 

They said the board had felt comfortable 
in choosing the soft-spoken but firm lawyer 
to lead the organization and its employes be- 
cause they had not only watched her grow 
up in the organization, but had tutored her 
as well, 
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SHE'LL BE TERRIFIC 


“She's from one of the better-known mid- 
dile-class black families in St. Louis,” said 
one associate, “but, as a lawyer and a life- 
long worker in the N.A.A.C.P., she has worked 
with the problems of folks who represent a 
large part of the association's membership— 
working class and poor people. She'll be ter- 
rific for the job.” 

Following the election, Roy Wilkins, who 
as executive director of the N.A.A.C.P, is an 
employee of the board, said Mrs. Wilson was 
an “excellent choice, smart and has never 
given in under pressure.” He added that he 
looked forward to working with her. “She's 
from my home town, you know—St. Louis. 
We're both from the ‘Show Me’ state.” 

The 55-year-old Mrs. Wilson's involvement 
as a leader in the association began at the 
local level, where in 1958, she was the first 
woman president of the 6,000-member branch 
in St. Louis. 

Following four years as president of the 
Missouri State Conference of Branches, she 
was elected in 1963 to the National Board of 
Directors, where she remained until her elec- 
tion as chairman yesterday. 

Part of her tutoring occurred under the 
late William Ming, a Chicago lawyer, whom 
she succeeded two years ago as permanent 
chairman or chief parliamentarian of the or- 
ganization’s national conventions. 

“I don’t have any horror stories,” Mrs. Wil- 
son said yesterday in explaining her commit- 
ment to one of the country’s leading orga- 
nizations for racial justice. 

“I consider myself an aristocrat. Character. 
Competence. Accomplishment,” she said 
firmly. “That's my definition of aristocracy.” 

Sitting on the edge of her hotel bed and 
pounding her fist occasionally for emphasis, 
she continued: 

“I am what I am because my parents were 
fine, spirited human beings who had a sense 
of family and were concerned about bringing 
us up in the best possible world.” Mrs. Wil- 
son has one brother and one sister. 

Although both parents are now dead, it 
was their lifetime involvement in the 
N.AA.C.P. that charted her own course, she 
said, adding that they had been involved, 
“because it was the thing to do.” 

She said her father, the late James Bush 
Sr., a real-estate broker, was the “spark 
plug” who organized black real-estate bro- 
kers to bring a suit against restrictive cov- 
enants in housing. 


“THOSE FEMALE THINGS” 


That successful case, Shelley v. Kramer, 
was to housing discrimination what Brown 
v. Board of Education was to segregated edu- 
cation, as one N.A.A.C.P. official put it. And 
Mrs. Wilson proudly recalls that her first 
case following her graduation from Lincoln 
University Law School in 1943 was to incor- 
porate the brokers who brought the suit. 

Following her father’s interest and encour- 
agement to her to enter a career in nursing, 
teaching or social work—“all those female 
things”"—Mrs. Wilson majored in economics 
and mathematics at Talledega College. After 
law school, she began working in real-estate 
law, and after, among other things, served 
as an assistant attorney general in Missouri. 

Mrs. Wilson, who has a 24-year-old son, 
Robert 3d, a junior at Harvard Law School, 
is no feminist; she feels that the fact she is 
a woman at the top of an organization that 
has made few concessions to the women’s 
movement is “irrelevant and immaterial.” 

“Sex and race are accidents of birth,” she 
said, “I take them for granted.” 

Although she hopes to broaden the in- 
volvement of young people in the N.A.A.C.P., 
she said yesterday that she contemplated no 
major change in the 65-year-old organiza- 
tion’s direction. 

“We have to have an integrated society,” 
she said at her first news conference. “That’s 
what this country ts all about.” 
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INCREASED COST FOR FOOD 
STAMPS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr, President, on January 
17 the administration announced its in- 
tention to go ahead with plans to in- 
crease the price of food stamps, effective 
March 1. These new regulations require 
food stamp recipients to pay 30 percent 
of their income for the stamps and it is 
estimated that the cost to the average 
user under this plan will increase by ap- 
proximately one-third. At the present 
time, these recipients pay on a sliding 
scale according to their ability to pay 
with the average payment set at 23 per- 
cent of their income. 

This action by the administration dem- 
onstrates a total lack of understanding 
regarding the very real problems faced 
by people at the lowest end of the eco- 
nomic ladder. Many of these citizens, 
the elderly, disabled and poor, are on 
fixed incomes, and increasing their 
monthly payments for food stamps places 
a severe strain on budgets already suffer- 
ing from the pressures of inflation. In 
fact, under the original proposals by the 
Department of Agriculture, the cost of 
the food stamps in some cases would 
have been more than the actual value of 
the stamps themselves. The revised regu- 
lations create a situation where the 
stamps will be worth at least $1 more 
than they cost. With the ever increasing 
price of food, savings of $1 are practically 
negligible. 

I sympathize with the President’s de- 
sire to reduce unnecessary Federal spend- 
ing. However, I question the wisdom of 
trying to achieve necessary savings by 
creating a situation whereby people now 
receiving bare minimum nutrition are 
forced to make further sacrifices in their 
diet. Certainly there are many other ways 
in which Federal spending can be reduced 
more wisely, and without such a callous 
disregard of the economic plight of those 
who rely on food stamps to meet a mini- 
mum standard of nutrition. 

The poor and elderly are already pay- 
ing a reasonable proportion of their in- 
come to purchase food stamps. As a co- 
sponsor of S. 13, a bill which will reverse 
the precipitous action by the adminis- 
tration, I hope that Congress will act 
promptly to see that the congressional 
intent creating the food stamp program 
is carried out. Early passage of this legis- 
lation will save food stamp recipients 
from making uncalled for sacrifices in 
our battle against inflation. 


FOOD STAMP CUTBACK 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, in 
late 1974, President Ford announced a 
dramatic increase in the cost of food 
stamps for our Nation’s poor and near- 
poor. The proposed change makes it 
mandatory that all food stamp recipients 
pay 30 percent of their income to obtain 
their stamp allotment. Presently, the 
average food stamp recipient pays 23 
percent of his total income. The new 
regulation will affect 95 percent of all 
food stamp recipients and is to become 
effective on March 1, 1975. 

Mr. President, what this change does 
is simple—it effectively eliminates all 
elderly SSI recipients from the food 
stamp program. For example, SSI re- 


cipients who receive $146 per month paid 
$30—20 percent of their income—for $46 
in stamps this past January 1. However, 
after March 1, the same recipients will 
pay $43—30 percent of their income— 
for $46 worth of stamps. This is more 
than a 43 percent increase in food stamp 
costs. 

The administration is cutting food 
stamp eligibility under the guise of con- 
trolling Federal spending. I totally dis- 
agree with this kind of thinking. While 
the United States is experiencing a re- 
cession, coupled with double digit infla- 
tion, the elderly, the poor, and the un- 
deremployed simply cannot afford life’s 
necessities, including food. What is Gov- 
ernment’s reaction? Take more food 
purchasing power away from those least 
able to afford it. Here again, this propos- 
al amounts to a “Catch 22” reaction to a 
serious national problem. 

Last December, I joined with 42 of my 
colleagues in signing a letter protesting 
this change. On January 15, 1975, I again 
joined my colleagues, this time in in- 
troducing legislation, S. 13, which would 
stop this proposed food stamp cost in- 
crease. Since then, two other bills have 
been introduced to stop this change. The 
response remains the same—the changes 
will become effective March 1. 

Mr. President, time is running short 
for the elderly and the poor. In 1 month, 
unless Congress takes positive action, in- 
flation and recession will be joined by 
federally mandated food stamp cutbacks 
as the greatest worries of our Nation’s 
poor. I encourage all Members of Con- 
gress, both in the House and the Senate, 
to press for immediate remedial legisla- 
tion to correct this thoughtless cutback. 

Also, Mr. President, I request that an 
article titled “Food Stamp Cutback 
Viewed as Madness,” by Sylvia Porter, 
which appeared in the Washington Star- 
News, January 27, 1975, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 27, 
1975] 

CuTBACK VIEWED AS MADNESS 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

We are in deep danger of being caught be- 
tween budget deficits soaring out of control 
and drowning our economy in red ink and 
administration moves to cut the budget in 
ways utterly repugnant to our fundamental 
commitment to help those who can't help 
themselves. The dilemma is excruciating. 

As just one illustration, consider the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s explosive proposal 
for drastic price boosts in food stamps be- 
ginning March 1 and the response by leaders 
of both parties in Congress that the action is 
“incredible” and must be reversed. 

The administration's justification is clear: 
Budget expenses must be held down, food 
stamps are a major drain and the proposed 
new regulation—requiring all food stamp re- 
cipients to pay a flat 30 percent of their net 
income toward their food-stamp allotment, 
the maximum permissible under the 1964 
Food Stamp Act—would result in net “sav- 
ings” to the government of $650 million a 
year. 

On the surface, the boost does not appear 
to matter much to the middle-income family, 
and USDA officials have publicly stated, in 
fact, that 25 percent of food stamp recipients 
would not be affected at all by the increases. 

But other facts on what the increases 
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would do to whom uncover a quite different, 
appallingly cold-blooded tale. 

The raises would affect fully 95 percent of 
those now on the program—or nearly 14 mil- 
lion Americans out of the 14.7 million now 
receiving food stamps. 

Hardest hit would be one- and two-person 
households (20 percent, or nearly 3 million 
food stamp recipients, live in such house- 
holds and more than half of these are 
elderly). 

For most single persons, the boost in cost 
of food stamps would be between 35 and 100 
percent from the amounts they are now pay- 
ing. For some, the increase would be 800 
percent. The boost would force an estimated 
10 percent of those now getting food 
stamps—nearly 1.5 million—to drop out of 
the program altogether. 

As an example of who would surely drop 
out, a person living alone, with a new income 
of $154 a month—who now pays $33 for $46 
worth of stamps—would have to pay $45 for 
just $46 worth. Thus, every one-person house- 
hold with a monthly income of $154 or more 
would be dropped from the program. 

As another example, an elderly, blind or 
disabled person who is now getting a monthly 
income of $146 through the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program, and who 
now pays $30 a month for $46 of stamps, 
would have to pay $43 as of March 1 for $46 
of stamps. 

Thus, this person’s food stamp bonus would 
be reduced to a mere $3, and the financial 
incentive would be reduced almost certainly 
to zero—considering all the red tape a per- 
son must untangle to apply, reapply and 
actually get the stamps. 

For an elderly individual with an Income 
as little as $108 a month, the cost of $46 of 
stamps would rise from $18 to $32, leaving 
just $76 to cover all other items. 

Still another hidden effect of the new 
food stamp price increases would involve an 
estimated 5 percent of today's recipients who 
would not be able to find the cash to pay for 
a full month’s food stamp allotment—and 
would be forced to buy only part of a month's 
supply of stamps. 

One tiny group who would not be affected 
would be those who now pay nothing for 
stamps—only about 4 percent of those in the 
program. Another miniscule group not af- 
fected would be those households now pay- 
ing precisely 30 percent of the food stamp 
values. 

For instance, an eight-person household 
with a monthly income of exactly $250 now 
pays 30 percent of the cost of food stamps— 
but such families account for less than 1 
percent of all those receiving food stamps. 

Should the proposal be permitted to be- 
come effective, it would represent one of the 
biggest cutbacks in public assistance bene- 
fits in our history. Even persons living below 
the poverty line (currently an income of 
$194 a month) would have no incentive to 
try to get food stamps. 

As one Agriculture official said, after his 
department's announcement, “This is 
madness.” 

To ask the poor to take on so heavy and 
lopsided a burden of curtailing our federal 
budget—while stores of embarrassing ex- 
travagance in virtually every area of spend- 
ing multiply by the hour? 

Yes, this is madness! 


SOME ADVICE FROM I. F. STONE ON 
HOW NOT TO SOLVE THE OIL 
CRISIS 
Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I. F. 

Stone needs no introduction. His article 

carried in the February 6, 1975, issue of 

the New York Review of Books warns 
that recent loose talk of war as a solu- 


tion to the energy crunch is dangerous in 
the extreme. 
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His early warning on this subject 
should bear special importance to any- 
one who remembers his warnings about 
another danger spot in Southeast Asia 
over a decade ago. 

I. F. Stone said then that force in the 
face of nationalist aspirations thousands 
of miles from our shores was a prescrip- 
tion for disaster. He was right. 

Today he warns that an easy fix on 
oil, the military fix, would be an equal 
disaster. He notes, and correctly so, that 
military seizure of Middle Eastern oil- 
fields would not solve the energy crunch, 
would totally destroy American stand- 
ing in the region, would create the worst 
threat of nuclear confrontation ever, 
would guarantee protracted guerrilla 
warfare in the region and might well cost 
more in straight dollar terms than buy- 
ing oil at almost any price. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stone’s excellent article be printed in 
the Recorp and urge that it be read care- 
fully by any who might be attracted by 
the superficial merits of a quick military 
seizure of Middle Eastern oilfields. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Review, Feb. 6, 1975] 
WAR FOR OIL? 
(By I. F. Stone) 
I 


There never was a web so tangled as the 
oil crisis. If there were no Israel and there 
were no Arabs there would still have been 
?-1 oil crisis sooner or later. The era of cheap 
energy is over, and the adjustment will be 
painful. 

When tension becomes unbearable, human 
beings often resort to violence for sheer 
catharsis. So with nations. There is always 
the pull toward war as a way out, and this 
is particularly true of a superpower like our 
own country with a huge military establish- 
ment. There is always the subconscious tend- 
ency, when we are frustrated by some com- 
plex social or economic problem, to reach 
Tor a solution by force. V/hat’s the good of 
spending so much money on the armed forces 
if we can’t use them in a pinch? This is the 
undertow which pulls us toward the folly 
of a military solution for the oil crisis. 

In Israel there is the same undertow. A 
new war is the line of least resistance in 
Israel, a tempting way to avoid the political 
and other risks in negotiation and conces- 
sion for a settlement, And the undertow 
there reinforces the undertow here, and I 
see in this the shadow of serious trouble for 
our country, and in particular for the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. 

A line has been drawn by Ford and Kis- 
singer. The US will resort to war, not to 
lower oll prices but to avoid the “strangula- 
tion” of the industrialized West and Japan. 
In all honesty, should a new oil embargo 
really bring the wheels of industry to a stop, 
the ensuing anger and panic could make 
a cry for war irresistible. The trouble with 
the Ford-Kissinger threat is that by mak- 
ing this explicit, it begins to prepare the 
public mind for war, and to make war seem 
a rational and possible solution far short of 
actual “strangulation.” People will begin to 
think that the energy crisis can be solved 
without belt-tightening, simply by seizing 
Arab wells. 

Another dangerous by-product is that the 
US threat may make Israeli hard-liners feel 
that pre-emptive war is a good gamble be- 
cause if it triggers an Arab oil embargo, as 
it almost certainly will, then the embargo 
will bring US military intervention against 
Arab oil producers in the Middle East. In 
this perspective, the Ford-Kissinger threat 
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only makes it harder to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement by leading the Israeli government 
to believe it can postpone serious conces- 
sions for peace, and if necessary win a new 
breathing space by resorting to a new war. 
The Arab threat of an oil embargo has be- 
come a bargaining card for Israel since its 
resort to pre-emptive war would thus entail 
disaster for Western Europe and Japan. The 
danger in this is not a new Masada but 
another Samson—a Samson who can add the 
leverage of his enemies to his own strength. 

It is most unfortunate that at such a time 
Commentary should publish an article in its 
January issue which goes far beyond the 
Ford-Kissinger line. The article advocates 
the breaking of the oil cartel and a restora- 
tion of lower oil prices, by seizing the Ara- 
bian oil fields along the Persian Gulf. 
Though the author, Robert W. Tucker, does 
not say so, this is exactly the kind of rescue 
operation of which some Israeli hard-liners 
may have been dreaming. 

One of the worst aspects of this inflam- 
matory proposal is the place where it ap- 
peared. Commentary is published by the 
American Jewish Committee. Nothing could 
be more dangerous for American unity, for 
the future of the American Jewish commu- 
nity, and for Israel itself than to have it 
look as if Jewish influence were trying to 
get the US into war with the Arabs, and to 
take their richest resource from them. 

The question of Israel already occupies a 
disproportionately large role in American 
politics. At a time when the US Army has 
an excessively high ratio of the black poor, 
US embroilment in a Middle East war has 
& far greater potential for social disruption, 
class and racial, than the recent Vietnamese 
war. The energy crisis and the depression, 
inflation and joblessness are sufficiently de- 
stabilizing in our society without an injec- 
tion of anti-Semitic paranoia. It was irre- 
sponsible for Commentary to publish, at this 
time, the most explicit call yet for a military 
solution to the oil crisis. 

Nor does such criminal nonsense help 
Israel. In the eyes of the Arabs the mere sug- 
gestion will sound like a repeat—on a far 
larger scale—of Suez. In the Suez invasion, 
Israel joined with England and France in a 
military attack to deny Egypt the revenues 
for reconstruction and development which 
the Suez Canal represented. Once again, in 
Arab eyes, Israel would be spearheading a 
Western imperialist attack on their posses- 
sions and aspirations, 

History amply and painfully demonstrates 
that the safety of Jewish communities de- 
pends on the welfare of those among whom 
they live. The long-range interests of Israel 
are no different. It cannot survive in the 
Middle East as an enemy of its neighbors. An 
American military occupation of the Arabian 
Peninsula, with or without Israeli military 
collaboration, would dig deeper than ever the 
gulf between Israeli and Arab. 

The Tucker article has set off a wave of 
concern and dismay in the American Jewish 
community, including many who are middie- 
of-the-road Zionists. But few have the cour- 
age to speak out amid the hysteria over Israel. 
Tucker himself is not Jewish and his proposal 
came, most unexpectedly, from a teacher and 
writer who had been in the antiwar move- 
ment during Vietnam. His last book was a 
plea for a new isolationism: There is no 
reason whatsoever to link his turnaround to 
interventionism in the Middle East with any 
cabal, Jewish or military. The article was 
given to Commentary only after it was turned 
down by Foreign Affairs. Politically the ar- 


1A New Isolationism—Threat or Promise? 
by Robert W. Tucker (Universe Books: New 
York, 1972). 

* For constructive non-panicky suggestions 
for dealing with the increase in oil prices 
and the attendant transfer problem we 
highly recommend the first three articles in 
the January issue of Foreign Affairs, “How 
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ticle was a freak, but it appeared at a 
dangerous place and time. 

The timing was unfortunate, of course, be- 
cause it came so soon after the appearance in 
Business Week for January 13 of the Secre- 
tary of State's interview which put war into 
the headlines. It is important to look again 
at exactly what Kissinger was asked and 
how he replied: 

Q. One of the things we hear from busi- 
nessmen is that in the long run the only 
answer to the oil cartel is some sort of mili- 
tary action. 

A. Military action on oil prices? 

Q. Yes. 

A. A very dangerus course. We should have 
learned from Vietnam that it is easier to get 
into a war than to get out of it. I’m not say- 
ing that there’s no circumstances where we 
would not use force. But it is one thing to 
use it in the case of a dispute over price, it’s 
another where there’s some actual strangula- 
tion of the industrialized world. 

This was not a ringing call for war. Nor 
was it especially new, Ever since the oil 
crisis began, it has been the political tactics 
of the American government under Nixon 
and Ford to warn that if the oil cartel pushed 
too hard the US might resort to arms. 

This has been given melodramatic illu- 
stration in the past year by calculated “leaks” 
about US Marines training for the invasion 
of desert countries. The latest was seen on 
French TV January 9, after a French crew— 
thanks to arrangements made by the Amer- 
ican embassy in Paris with the Pentagon— 
was allowed to film such a practice invasion 
by 2,000 Marines off the coast of Sardinia 
early on the morning of December 20. The 
French TV audience was told that this was 
the third such landing maneuver since 
October. This filming, like the hint from 
Kissinger, seems to be part of a deliberate 
strategy to frighten the Arabs. It may not 
frighten them but it certainly should 
frighten us, as it has already frightened 
many Western European observers. 

A description of the French TV show was 
printed in an eight-column spread across the 
top of page one in the Washington Evening 
Star-News, Friday, January 10. When the TV 
interrogator asked whether this was prepara- 
tion for a battle for oll, a US officer replied 
that the Marines were ready for it, and that 
a “high echelon” pian existed for invading 
Libya. There was a smiling picture of Vice 
Admiral Turner, commander of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, who starred in the French 
documentary. “We don’t want to invade,” he 
told the French audience, and was so quoted 
in the Star account, “but we are prepared.” 

At the Pentagon press briefing that day, 
the press officer was subjected to sharp ques- 
tions and sought to parry them lamely by 
implying that the story wasn’t newsworthy 
because he had already confirmed the film- 
ing of the landing maneuver when asked 
about it the day it occurred last Decem- 
ber 20. For some strange reason the story 
seemed to disappear, and I saw no reference 
to it in any of the Washington, New York, 
or Baltimore papers the next day.’ 

The failure of the Washington Post to re- 
port the landing maneuver in Sardinia is the 
more puzzling because it had fed the talk of 
war for oil by printing two prowar proposals 


Can the World Afford OPEC OIL?,” “A World 
Depression?” and “Restructuring the World 
Economy.” The first is by an international 
group of financial scholar-officials, including 
the chairman of Iran's Development Indus- 
trial Bank. On the political side we also rec- 
ommend George Ball's article, “The Looming 
War in the Middle East and How to Avoid 
It” in the January Atlantic Monthly. 

3In its early “bulldog” edition The New 
York Times, Sunday, January 12, published 
& dispatch from Flora Lewis in Paris on the 
disquiet created there by the French TV 
show and then dropped the story from its 
“Late City” or main edition. 
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only a few days earlier. It reprinted the 
Tucker article in full as the main feature 
of its Sunday Outlook section on January 5. 
On its editorial page the same day it printed 
a special article by Earl C. Ravenal, formerly 
a Pentagon think-tanker, now a lecturer at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies where Tucker also 
teaches. 

Ravenal was for ending the Kissinger 
peace effort In favor of US disengagment 
from the Middle East, but disengagement of 
a most peculiar kind, He regards pre-emptive 
action as Israel's “most potent instrument 
of deterrence” and wants to leave Israel free 
to use it, which Israel cannot do now—he 
indicated—without fear of risking American 
displeasure. Hence a “disengaged” US would 
leave Israel free to wage pre-emptive war 
while Ravyenal would have the US guarantee 
“minimal replacement of destroyed or ex- 
hausted equipment” and an “offer to orga- 
nize a neutral humanitarian force of inter- 
position if any Middle Eastern population 
were in danger of annihilation.” Such dis- 
engagement would avoid “the onus of forc- 
ing Israel to forfeit relatively secure fron- 
tiers and flexible military tactics in exchange 
for dubious international promises.” 

This would be to abandon efforts for peace 
and instead issue Israel a blank check for 
pre-emptive war. Ravenal’s heady scenario 
even had the Soviets deciding not to inter- 
fere because “several divisions of Soviet 
paratroopers might be chewed up by the Is- 
raelis.” To give prominence to such infam- 
matory ruminations as Ravenal’s and 
Tucker’s and then fail to report the inva- 
sion maneuvers which surfaced in the 
French TV show calis for explanation by the 
Washington Post editors. 

The day the story about the maneuvers 
broke here, The New York Times appeared 
with a Drew Middleton dispatch, “Military 
Men Challenge Mideast ‘Force’ Strategy.” 
Middleton had questioned a number of mili- 
tary men about the feasibility of the Kissin- 
ger threat and the Tucker proposal. Middle- 
ton said the “generals and admirals” he had 
questioned here and in Europe “in the last 
four weeks” all “emphasized that they had 
no knowledge that any such operation had 
been or was about to be planned.” Were three 
practice landings since last October made 
public just to frighten the Arabs and OPEC? 

Middleton wrote that “Allied officers feared 
the effect on the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization of a unilateral American action.” 
He even quoted General Johannes Steinhoff, 
the retired West German Air Force officer 
who was chairman of NATO’s military com- 
mittee from 1971 to 1974, as saying that “the 
alliance reaction” to Kissinger’s statement 
“had been an exasperated, ‘For God’s sakel!’ ” 

Middleton reported that other officers 
“pointed out that European attitudes might 

under stress.” Then, as Admiral John 
P. Weinel, the U.S. representative on NATO’s 
military committee, told a symposium at the 
Armed Forces Staff College recently, “If the 
economic strain became too great, ‘it would 
be a new ball game.’” Were the landing op- 
erations militarily and the French TV show 
psychologically a preparation for it? 

Middileton’s interviews indicated a consen- 
sus among the U.S. military that Libya would 
offer a more feasible candidate for seizure 
than Saudi Arabia. “A combined air-sea strike 
could be launched against Libya with greater 
hope of surprise,” they seemed to agree, 
“than one directed deep into the Persian 
Gulf area.” 

Middleton said that the military men con- 
sidered “the seizure of selected Middle East 
oil fields militarily feasible but politically 
disastrous.” But the political concern was 
limited to two areas—the NATO countries, 
who might change their minds under stress, 
and the U.S. “There may come a time,” one 


general said, obviously with regret, “when 
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we should move for our national interest and 
the memory of Vietnam will stop us.” 

Tucker tries to allay this fear. He says we 
could seize control of 40 percent of OPEC 
production and 50 percent of OPEC reserves 
by occupying a “mostly shallow coastal strip 
less than 400 miles in length” from Kuwait 
down along Saudi Arabia to Qatar. “Since 
it has no substantial centers of population,” 
Tucker argues, “and is without trees, its 
effective control does not bear even remote 
comparison with the experience of Vietnam.” 

This notion that guerrilla fighters depend 
on tree cover is about as shallow as you can 
get. The very name guerrilla originated in 
the successful struggle against Napoleon by 
scattered irregular bands in the arid moun- 
tainous country of northern Spain. Those 
who think that Arabia is a poor place for 
guerrillas and a good one for an occupying 
force should read the brilliant account in the 
fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica of the Arab guerrilla operations 
against the Turks in 1916-1918, It is signed 
“T. E. La.,” ie., T. E. Lawrence, who helped 
to lead that successful Arab revolt. 

Tucker writes as if Saudi Arabia not only 
lacked trees but people and weapons. The 
latter are in ever-growing supply thanks to 
the US.* The population is ample and trained 
enough for a fierce desert guerrilla cam- 
paign, The idea that you can slice away a 
coastal strip of a country’s territory, con- 
taining most of its wealth, and just sit there, 
happily enjoying the fruits of occupation 
and shipping out the oil spurting from its 
wells, belongs to an anthology of military- 
political delusions. 

Linked with the military problem is a wide 
range of political problems, and it is these 
which none of Middleton’s generals or admi- 
rals seems to have noticed. The first is that 
imperialism has been most easily practiced 
since the days of the Macedonians and the 
Romans when there were civil conflicts in 
which the imperial power could intervene to 
help one side or the other. The CIA covert 
operations and our military incursions since 
World War IT have been in this pattern. In 
Latin America, as in Indochina, we have had 
the help of contending factions in class war. 
In Iran when the CIA did the dirty work of 
the oil companies and overthrew Mossadeq, it 
could fall back on the Shah. But if you over- 
throw the Shah—or King Feisal of Saudia 
Arabia or the oil sheiks of the Persian Gulf 
emirates—you have nowhere else to go. 
There is no basis for any support in the popu- 
lations of any oil state, rich or poor, for an 
American invasion. There is no Thieu or 
Chiang Kai-shek in OPEC. There is no oil- 
exporting nation from “Third World” Nigeria 
to Communist China in our “good neighbor” 
in Venezuela which is not out to get every 
last dollar it can for that ever more precious 
commodity, oll. 

Militarily and politically, an Invasion of 
any Arab oil state could be the beginning of 
a conflict that would spread like a wildfire. 
Tucker writes as if the Job could be done with 
surgical neatness simply by seizing the oil 
wells in a 400-mile strip along the Persian 
Gulf. Saudi Arabia’s capital, Riyadh, lies 
some 200 miles from the coast. Do we seize it, 


*Tucker himself in a footnote acknowl- 
edged that the “impotence” of the Arab oil 
states was temporary because during 1973- 
1974 Western arms sales to the Persian Gulf 


states were reported in excess of $3 billion 
and Included such sophisticated equipment 
as the F-14 fighter, the harpoon antiship 
missile, and a variety of SAM systems. He 
added that while “it will be at least a year 
before these weapons enter Arab inventories 
in sizable numbers, their eventual avail- 
ability will undercut the current US domi- 
nance both in quality and in quantity.” Our 
arms salesmen seem to have hit the Arabian 
beaches first. 
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or leave it as a center of resistance? What 
about a new capital further inland, or across 
the Peninsula in Mecca or Medina? How sub- 
due the country without destroying its goy- 
ernment and occupying the whole of it? This 
desert area is bigger than a dozen South Viet- 
nams combined. And how do you protect 
American lives and property in the rest of the 
Arab world? 

Tucker says, “It would be hard tọ find a 
group of states with a weaker collective mili- 
tary capability” than the Saudis and the ad- 
jacent Persian Gulf states. But it would be 
folly not to think of the shock waves the in- 
vasion would set up elsewhere. Would Iran 
feel safe? Or Libya? Wou.d Venezuela? 

What of the Soviet Union? Even Tucker 
recognizes “the distinct possibility that. the 
Russians would move forces into Iraq” lest its 
leading Arab oil satellite also be occupied. 
The appearance of Russian troops in Iraq— 
he says—“would necessitate establishing a 
substantial American military presence in 
Kuwait as one of the first moves in inter- 
vening.” 

What if the Russians misread this as an 
offensve “ » and not a defensive move, 
and escalated the stakes? No more need be 
said to suggest the dangers of an American 
invasion in an area so close to the Soviet 
Union. A comparable event geographically 
would be a Russian invasion of Venezuela 
or seizure of the oil refineries in the Dutch 
West Indies. 

New encouragement was given these dan- 
gerous speculations by Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger at a press conference January 
14 when he called a Persian Guif military 
operation “feasible.” A Wall Street Journal 
dispatch the next day summed up what 
seems to be the rather woozy Pentagon rea- 
soning behind these orchestrated hints. “An 
element of calculated irrationality,” it re- 
ported, “is useful for keeping other nations 
off balance.” The price however may be to 
unbalance ourselves. In the State of the Un- 
ion Message Ford asked Congress to lift re- 
cent restrictions on military and foreign pol- 
icy. Does he mean the War Powers Act and 
those recent statutes designed to keep us 
from sliding back into war over Vietnam 
and Cambodia? The administration’s pench- 
ant for “calculated irrationality” emphasizes 
the need for maintaining these tight reins. 

There are a number of crucial nonmilitary 
questions with which Tucker does not deal. 
How do we supply Western Europe and 
Japan with oil while we repair the blown- 
up Arabian wells, try to repel guerrilla at- 
tacks, and somehow placate the anger in 
the other oil-producing states? Can this be 
done quickly enough to prevent the grav- 
est kind of social disorder and economic 
breakdown in the two areas we are to be de- 
fending—Japan and Western Europe, the 
two other main areas of world capitalism? 
The U.S. public would have to pull in its belt 
far more tightly than anyone has yet sug- 
gested to meet Western European and Jap- 
anese needs—and these might last a long, 
long time. 

And while we are thus supposedly try- 
ing to save ourselves and our allies from 
high oil prices, what will be the cost of all 
these military measures? Vietnam has cost 
well over $100 billion and the end still is 
not in sight. This new episode in militarism 
might easily cost several times as much as 
the new price of oil. 

Ir 

If you look closely, the government is 
not—not—talking about a reduction in the 
price of oil anyway, not now, and not in the 
future. The so-called “Project Independ- 
ence,” which so far is only Nixon-era public 
relations, depends on a permanently higher 
level of prices for oil and all other forms of 
energy. Nixon's program was based on the 
ten dollars a barrel newly fixed by OPEC. 
Ford's is three dollars higher. His new pro- 
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gram, by decontrolling domestic oil prices, 
and imposing the new oil import duty, would 
almost double the domestic price of crude. 
This will be a bonzana for practically all U.S. 
producers of energy since prices of other 
fuels will rise with oil. 

So long as the problem is attacked in terms 
of conventional capitalist economics—so- 
called “market forces” in a market controlled 
by what is in effect a domestic energy 
cartel—then the only way to attract new 
capital into developing new forms of energy 
(all of them more expensive than petroleum 
has been or even now is) must be to assure 
the investor a permanently higher price for 
energy. Ford even goes so far as to propose 
in his State of the Union Message that price 
“floors” be enacted to protect energy pro- 
ducers from any decline in energy prices! 
Hence Exxon’s hearty endorsement of the 
Ford program (The New York Times, Janu- 
ary 16, p. 65) for recognizing “the importance 
of relying on market forces,” In the lexicon 
of the oil companies “market forces” always 
seem to mean er prices. 

If the U.S. seized the oil wells of Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf emirates, it would in 
effect only be joining OPEC, saving ARAMCO 
and the other U.S. companies in the Gulf 
states from nationalization, but it would 
have to leave the new price structure virtu- 
ally intact. Otherwise there would be no way 
to attract capital to the development of the 
alternative energy sources required for grow- 
ing energy needs much less for “independ- 
ence.” For Western Europe and Japan the 
formidable transfer problem would remain— 
only the transfer of wealth would be to the 
U.S. and the oil companies. 

The sharp rise in oil prices shifted the 
world balance of power in favor of the U.S. 
‘The quadrupled price was a blow to the Eu- 
ropean Common Market and Japan, our two 
main capitalist competitors. The growth of 
both was beginning to threaten U.S. domi- 
nance. The rise in oil prices hurts them more 
than us because we are far less dependent 
on foreign sources of supply. From this 
point of view the sudden action by OPEC 
served U.S. imperial and U.S. oil company 
strategy—the oil companies have never been 
so profitable. The new Ford program aims to 
keep it that way. 

The Ford program is geared for maximum 
profitability to the Western energy cartel. A 
socially planned program would conserve 
gasoline by rationing, to protect the many 
people who must have gasoline to go to work 
because public transportation is inadequate 
and sometimes nonexistent. Many workers 
may have to economize on food before they 
can economize on gasoline. Gas and fuel 
prices are highly inelastic and to depend on 
higher oil prices for conservation is to invite 
a further rip-off by the oil companies at the 
expense of the hard-pressed worker. It is 
good to see that the new Democratic program 
calls instead for conservation via rationing 
and allocations, 

The Ford program is inequitable. The new 
oil excise and import taxes add up to $30 
billion—and the impact on the consumer 
will be far greater than that. The energy 
cartel and the middlemen will take their cut 
on the increased costs of fuel, transportation, 
electricity, and every product dependent on 
energy, including food. 

All energy prices will go up with oil, The 
effect will be a sharp rise in the already in- 
flated cost of living. The cruelest blow hits 
the most vulnerable. Those on social security 
are entitled by law to a 9 percent increase 
this year to keep pace with inflation. Ford 
would cut this meager relief to 5 percent, To 
counterbalance the new inflationary upsurge 
Ford offers the inadequate remedy of a $12 
billion tax rebate of 12 percent, but no more 
than $1,000 per taxpayer. The maximum 
means a gift of $1,000 each to the 1,500,000 
taxpayers in the over $40,000-a-year bracket. 
That should help the sale of Cadillacs. 
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Even the poor who pay no income taxes 
will suffer as consumers for the $30-billion 
rise in oil taxes, while the well-to-do will get 
& $1,000 tax bonus. Abroad OPEC and the 
Western energy cartel, mostly US multina- 
tionals, may be encouraged to raise world 
oll prices another three dollars a barrel to 
keep pace with the three dollars a barrel rise 
in oil prices within the US market. The 
“ripple” effects may hit the poorer countries, 
still staggering from OPEC's quadrupled 
price, like a second tidal wave. 

The new Ford program is neither fiscally 
conservative nor is it populistic. It is auto 
industry and oil company economics, The 
Democratic program is better because it re- 
flects concern for the less privileged sec- 
tors of the economy. But its turgid cam- 
paign-style prose also reflects little read- 
iness to cope with the more fundamental 
problems raised by higher energy costs. 

A painful and basic problem is how to 
end the dominant role of the automotive 
industry and its satellite highway lobby. In 
the long run even free mass transit, with 
revived use of the railroads, would prove 
far less costly in energy, raw materials, and 
pollution than the private automobile era. 
This may be the minimum adjustment that 
the new high energy price level requires. It 
calls for a shift of priorities from middle- 
class wastefulness to public needs, and that 
would spell a better life for the poor. We 
need a revival of socialist thinking and per- 
spectives for economic planning. An era of 
scarcity will no longer permit the waste on 
which capitalism has fattened. 

The difficulties ahead are great enough 
without nonsense about a solution through 
war, a hate-Arab campaign, or a Jewish 
hysteria about Israel so irrational that it 
strengthens the hard-liners there and in- 
vites anti-Semitism here. The immediate 
need is for a settlement in the Middle East 
which will guarantee Israel's survival side 
by side with a Palestinian Arab state. 

Those who cannot forget the holocaust 
are filled with anguish, as I am, lest we live 
to see another in Israel. But to rely on an- 
other Mideast war or threats of war to pre- 
vent it would be to invite what we fear. The 
lesson of the holocaust is not to be learned 
in the war colleges but in our prophets. The 
lesson of the holocaust is that to treat other 
human beings as less than human can lead 
to the furnaces. The way to honor the dead 
is to see the Palestinian Arab as a displaced 
brother, not as an expendable. The language 
of Hobbes is no less repellent when we hear 
it in Hebrew from Jerusalem; the logic of 
Hobbes is not for small nations, nor for 
minorities, and especially not for those of 
us who are Jews. Isaiah says Zion shall be 
redeemed by justice. Some modicum, at least, 
of justice for our Palestinian Arab brothers 
is now the keystone of world stability and 
Israel's survival. 


TOWARD REAL INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Project 
Independence has been the subject of 
much discussion. In most instances, it 
has become little more than an euphe- 
mism for independence from Arab oil. 
That, I would agree, is a laudable objec- 
tive. However, it implies a continuing 
reliance on fossil fuels. In the short-run 
there is, of course, no feasible alterna- 
tive; but it would be folly for us to be- 
come so preoccupied with this immedi- 
ate goal that we forsake what I consider 
to be the real meaning of Project Inde- 
pendence. 

Human progress has meant increasing 
amounts of fuel consumption per person. 
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The very essence of progress is the de- 
liverance of man from physical labor, 
the ever-greater substitution of inani- 
mate for animate power sources. Unless 
we are willing to accept both a slowing 
down—perhaps even a retrogression— 
of this process and no extension of it to 
those parts of the world that are still 
technologically centuries behind the 
Western World, we must devote ourselves 
to the perfection of inexhaustible energy 
supplies. 

This is a long-range project. But it is 
also the means for enabling future gen- 
erations to enjoy what we have enjoyed 
and to conquer yet greater challenges to 
the human spirit. Even if we had suffi- 
cient fossil fuel for a thousand years, we 
would be faced with its pernicious effects 
on our environment. We have practically 
within our grasp the almost unlimited 
potential of solar, geothermal, and rota- 
tional energy. We must make the perfec- 
tion of the technologies capable of 
efficiently utilizing them a generally ac- 
knowledged priority of the first magni- 
tude. It is my fear that the more success- 
ful our short-term efforts to free 
ourselves of imported oil are, the more 
inclined we will be to forget that real 
independence involves the substitution 
of fossil fuels. 

I was pleased to learn that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has awarded 
important new grants for the develop- 
ment of solar and wind energy. I con- 
gratulate the NSF and urge it to push 
ahead with similar projects, and not to 
feel shy about requesting additional 
funding from the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article on the future usage of wind as an 
energy source which recently appeared 
in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES PUSHES RESEARCH For 
WINDMILL POWER 
(By Howard Benedict) 

The federal government is getting serious 
about windmills as it pumps more money 
into the development of new designs for the 
ancient energy source. 

For centuries of European and Asian civili- 
zation, windmills ground grain, drove ships 
and pumped water. But their importance 
declined with the discovery of oil and the 
invention of the steam engine. In this coun- 
try they have been used on farms to pump 
water and drive electric generators. 

Now, with world energy supplies growing 
scarcer and costs soaring, the windmill has 
acquired a new appeal as a clean, limitless 
source of power. 

The National Science Foundation and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
this week awarded $500,000 contracts to two 
industrial firms for preliminary design of 
very large wind energy systems. 

The contractors, General Electric Co. Space 
Division and Kaman Aerospace Corp., will 
examine modern versions of windmills at 
sizes that generate 100 kilowatts for use by 
small communities or farm cooperatives to 
three megawatts for possible connection in- 
to the power networks of large utility com- 
panies. 

A three megawatt windmill would be the 
largest ever built. Its rotor blades would be 
about 200 feet in diameter and each wind- 
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mill could produce enough electricity to sup- 
ply 100 to 200 homes, NASA rted, 

The foundation plans to invest $30 million 
in wind energy research projects in the next 
five years and already has invested nearly 
$1 million in construction of a 100-kilowatt 
windmill near Sandusky, Ohio. 

The Ohio windmill, to be completed next 
July, will stand 160 feet tall and its 120- 
foot diameter blades are intended to catch 
the wind and convert it to enough power to 
run 10 homes. 

That project and the newest studies are 
being managed for the foundation by NASA’s 
Lewis Research Center in Cleveland. 

Other wind energy projects sponsored by 
the foundation include research on the wind 
itself, methods of harnessing wind energy, 
small systems for remote areas, and the as- 
sessment of environmental, legal, social, eco- 
nomic and other issues regarding wind power. 

The Atomic Energy Commission also an- 
nounced this week that it is testing an egg- 
beater shaped wind turbine whose 15-foot 
blades drive into the wind to generate elec- 
tricity. A prototype has been mounted atop 
a building at the Sandia Laboratories in Al- 
buquerque, NM. 

The AEC said this vertical axis turbine has 
the potential for wide use in the Great Plains 
and other places where the wind blows reg- 
ularly with sufficient velocity. 

Earlier this year, Prof. William E. Herono- 
mus, a civil engineer at the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst, proposed an am- 
bitious scheme to supply all of New England's 
electricity with a network of giant windmills 
anchored offshore in the Atlantic Ocean. 

He said 3,675 windmills located 12 to 200 
miles offshore would generate almost 40 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours of electricity a year—as 
much as the six New England states used last 
year. And the load could be easily doubled, he 
said. 

Among technological problems that would 
have to be solved, he said, are designing large 
propellers that would turn easily and with- 
stand hurricanes, 

William Irving, director of research and 
environmental affairs for Boston Edison, said 
another problem is what to do when the wind 
is calm, 

“We couldn't see a utility putting all those 
millions of dollars offshore and then depend- 
ing heavily on it,” Irving said. “We'd have to 
have some kind of backup.” 

He said utilities are studying the uses of 
wind as a source of electricity in the future. 
But right now they are going ahead with a 
program to build nuclear power plants. 


NEED FOR SCIENCE POLICY ADVICE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
January 15 Senator KENNEDY introduced 
the National Policy and Priorities for 
Science and Technology Act of 1975. I 
have cosponsored this legislation because 
I believe very strongly that we must con- 
tinue to coordinate our research in basic 
science and in technology in order to 
meet the ever-increasing national chal- 
lenges that we face today. 

When the science advisory mechanism 
was dismantled several years ago, I 
thought that a serious mistake was made. 
Under the old system, with the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Council, the Fed- 
eral Council for Science and Technology, 
the Office of Science and Technology, 
and the President's Science Adviser, we 
had a multifaceted approach to sci- 
ence advice that brought many of our 
most talented scientists into the govern- 
mental arena. We were able to tap these 
men and women as national resources in 
deciding where our research priorities 
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should be and what role science could 
play in our national programs. 

The legislation that I am pleased to 
cosponsor would reestablish this impor- 
tant advisory mechanism in the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. I think 
there are at least two important reasons 
why we should do that. 

First, there are important science and 
technology elements to the work of most 
of our executive departments. For exam- 
ple, the Agriculture Department is al- 
ways trying to find means of increasing 
our crop productivity. The Transporta- 
tion Department is today challenged with 
developing new and creative systems to 
move people comfortably and quickly in 
our metropolitan areas. And, of course, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare continues to fund important 
parts of our research to conquer disease. 
We need some central advisory group to 
orchestrate the science elements of each 
of these executive bodies. 

Second, and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, we must continue to develop a na- 
tional science policy, and to have a cen- 
tralized approach to allocating the large 
amounts of money that our country 
spends each year on research. This was 
the great contribution of the science ad- 
visers who were in Government during 
the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions. These dedicated scientists provided 
important guidance in determining 
where national priorities in research 
should be, and how our resources should 
be allocated toward solving a myriad of 
problems. 

Because we need men and women of 
science to continue to play the kind of 
role I have described, I think the pend- 
ing legislation is quite important. I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
Senator KENNEDY and those Senators 
who have worked most closely with him 
in developing a new approach to science 
advice that will reestablish a partnership 
among the professional scientist, the 
Government policymaker, and the pub- 
lic administrator that we so deeply need 
in this country. I am pleased to join in 
the effort to do this by cosponsoring this 
bill. 


DIGNITY OF MANKIND DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Gov. 
Wendell Anderson proclaimed October 
24, 1974, as Dignity of Mankind Day in 
the State of Minnesota. I am very proud 
of the progressive personality of my 
State and the great strides its people 
have made toward the betterment of all 
mankind. 

There is evidence of man’s dignity all 
around us—in science and technology, 
in the arts, in tilling the fields, in every 
small act of human kindness. At a time 
when we are about to celebrate the 200th 
birthday of our Nation, it is especially 
fitting for all Americans to take time 
to reflect upon the great spirit of human 
dignity which has been at the hub of 
our development through the centuries. 
In recognition of that dignity, it is my 
hope that we will all resolve to make a 
daily effort to contribute in some way 
to the further development of humanity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that Governor Anderson’s procla- 
mation be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas: Minnesota is a highly developed 
state pioneered by its hardy forefathers, and 
each generation in turn has made signifi- 
cant contributions to aid the following gen- 
eration; and 

Whereas: Minnesota has made great 
progress in the fields of medicine, engineer- 
ing, and other areas with a view toward the 
betterment of mankind; and 

Whereas: Minnesota proudly recognizes 
that each nation and ethnic group has made 
— progress and shared this progress with 

all mankind; 

Now, therefore, I, Wendell R. Anderson, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota, do here- 
by proclaim October 24, 1974 as Dignity of 
Mankind Day in Minnesota and urge all 
citizens to be supportive of their fellow men 
and sensitive to their needs and let us in- 
vite all nations of the world to share with us 
in Mankind's recognition of its Dignity. 


THE FORD ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE ELDERLY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have been 
surprised and saddened in recent months 
by the policy which has been adopted 
by the Ford administration regarding 
the elderly. The first shock came last 
November when the President proposed 
increasing the cost of medicare to our 
senior citizens as part of his program 
to cut $4 billion from the fiscal 1975 
budget. Despite wide criticism of this 
proposal to increase expenses for those 
who have been injured the most by 12- 
percent inflation, the President an- 
nounced this month that not only would 
he like to increase the cost of medicare, 
he would also increase the costs of food 
stamps and limit the cost-of-living in- 
creases in social security benefits. On 
top of this he would raise the cost of 
energy with no provision to help the 
elderly, a group which is severely af- 
fected by rising energy costs. 

I have given this subject considerable 
thought, Mr. President, and tried to come 
up with some logical reason for the 
President's following this course. I must 
confess that I have not found that rea- 
son. At a time when we are talking about 
multibillion dollar tax cuts to stimulate 
the economy, it makes no sense at all 
to begin economizing by eliminating es- 
sential benefits for older Americans. 

Fortunately, it now appears that the 
President will not press for legislation to 
raise deductibles and coinsurance re- 
quirements under medicare. Indeed, Iam 
very hopeful that we will be able to pass 
legislation such as that I cosponsored 
last year which would eliminate the pro- 
visions in existing law which permit pe- 
riodic adjustments in charges to those 
insured under medicare. 

We must make certain, however, that 
the President does not succeed in accom- 
plishing his other goals. His proposal to 
limit to 5 percent the cost-of-living ad- 
justment for social security, presently 
projected at 8.7 percent, is unconscion- 
able. It would mean a $2.6 billion reduc- 
tion in annual benefits for millions of 
social security beneficiaries. A retired 
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couple would lose $12 per month. A re- 
tired individual or widow would lose 
about $7 a month. The sums of $7 and 
$12 a month may not sound like much, 
Mr. President, but anyone who has been 
in touch with senior citizens dependent 
upon social security knows that $7 or $12 
can make the difference in providing 
proper nourishment, food, heating, and 
good health. 

I was pleased to join with many of my 
colleagues last week in sponsoring Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2, which expresses 
disapproval of the President’s proposed 5- 
percent ceiling. I am very hopeful that 
this resolution will bring home the mes- 
sage to President Ford that Congress will 
not sit by while this or any administra- 
tion attempts to ride roughshod over 
the rights and needs of the elderly. 

I also hope, Mr. President, that we will 
see swift enactment of S. 13, a bill which 
I cosponsored to prohibit the President 
from increasing the costs of food stamps, 
and that Congress will move to protect 
the poor and the elderly from the in- 
creased costs of energy proposed by Presi- 
dent Ford. This group pays a dispropor- 
tionate amount of its income for food and 
energy, and the impact of another in- 
crease in costs will be tremendous. The 
elderly spend their money on necessities, 
Mr. President, not luxuries, and we can- 
not ignore the effects of increasing once 
again the costs of their basic needs. 

Mr. President, I believe that in hard 
economic times such as these, we should 
reaffirm our commitment to the poor and 
the aged, and work for new programs to 
ease their burdens. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that we are having to expend our 
efforts fighting old battles with this ad- 
ministration simply to preserve the good 
that has already been accomplished. 


CHINA REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I was 
fortunate enough to have been a part of 
the congressional delegation chosen to 
visit the People’s Republic of China in 
September of last year. 

That trip provided us with abundant 
insight and understanding about the 
Chinese people, their government, their 
customs and their standard of living. 
Shortly after I returned, I prepared a 
brief report outlining some of our find- 
ings, together with many impressions 
gathered from our travels. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ Union has 
printed this report in toto in the news- 
paper distributed to its members, and 
portions of it have appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my China report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cuina—As SEEN By US. SENATOR 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
ARRIVAL 
From the window of the big 707 jet, I 


caught the first glimpse of the People's Re- 
public of China. 
Stretched out before us, as we neared the 


city of Shanghal, were a coastal plain that 
extended as far as the eye could see, rice 
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paddies, innumerable streams and water- 
ways, the massive harbor of the Whampoa 
River, the great Yangtze River—and, off in 
the distance, the mountains. 

No matter, where one travels in China, the 
mountains always are in view. Over 70 per 
cent of the country is mountainous; 20 per 
cent, water; and 10 per cent arable land. 

Waiting to greet us at the Shanghai alr- 
port, following our 22 hour flight from Wash- 
ington, D.C., were our hosts and escorts for 
the two-week visit to China during Septem- 
ber. We were to be guests of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Institute for Foreign Affairs. Ours was 
the sixth delegation of U.S. officials to enter 
China, since relations between the two coun- 
tries were normalized. 

The other members of the delegation were 
Senators William Fulbright (D-Ark.), Hiram 
Fong (R-Hawaii), who is of Chinese ances- 
try, and Representatives Peter Prelinghuy- 
sen (R-N.J.), Clement Zablocki (D-Wis.), 
Barbara Jordan (D-Tex.) and William 
Broomfield (R-Mich.). 

With the exception of Mrs. Fulbright, who 
had undergone surgery, we were accompa- 
nied by our wives, as well as three experts 
on China from our government. 

EARST IMPRESSIONS 

As we approached the airport terminal 
building, we observed a massive picture of 
Communist Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 
It was the first of many that were to be seen 
displayed in every conceivable public place 
throughout the country. Along with the pic- 
ture, there usually would be a brief message 
from the Chairman exhorting the people to 
greater accomplishment. 

The only other photographs of public peo- 
ple regularly seen in China were those of 
Lenin, Marx, Engels and Stalin. No contem- 
porary Russian was to be found. 

Inside the airport we were escorted to a 
waiting room, where our hosts served us a 
cup of hot tea. Wherever we went in China, 
there was always time for tea. Or, if one 
chose not to have hot tea, there was the in- 
evitable orangeade. 

Our itinerary provided that we leave 
Shanghai almost immediately aboard a Chi- 
nese plane (a Boeing 707 purchased from 
the United States) for Peking, the capital of 
China. From there we would go to central 
and southern China, Yangchuan, Taiyuan, 
Changsha, Shaoshan, Hangchow and finally 
back to Shanghai. 

We were to travel approximately 1,000 kil- 
ometers by car and train and many hundreds 
of miles by plane. We were permitted to move 
about freely and to talk to many people in 
the cities as well as rural China. 

Throughout our travels we experienced 
great friendliness, hospitality and courtesy. 
I witnessed almost no pushing or shoving. 
Yet the people were inquisitive. They would 
stare intently at us, particularly at the 
clothes worn by the women. 

Most Chinese adults wear white blouses 
and black or grey trousers, and the children 
are attired in a variety of styles and color- 
ful materials. Men now have crew cuts, 
rather than long hair. 

There are over 40 languages and even more 
dialects. But there is a determined effort 
te encourage the young people to speak a 
standardized national dialect. There also is 
a number of nationalities with differences in 
coloring and bone structure. 

Despite its huge population and vast size, 
how little we in the United States know of 
this country. Almost nothing is taught in our 
schools about ancient or modern China. 

From 1949 to 1972, the United States had 
no diplomatic or commercial relationships 
with this country. In other words, we had 
cut out of our thinking, our economic and 
political decisions, an area of the world con- 
siderably larger than the United States, with 
a population of some 800 million people. 

China to most Americans during this pe- 
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riod was Taiwan, Formosa, and Chiang Kal- 
shek. Thus, we have much to learn and it ts 
important that we learn it quickly. 

The Chinese, unlike the Russians, do not 
Judge themselves by comparing their country 
with the United States, Germany or Great 
Britain. They are not racing against us, but 
against themselves. 

Instead what concerns them is where their 
country is now compared with 1949, when 
the revolution succeeded and the Commu- 
nists assumed leadership. 

Everything is measured by that bench 
mark. What was steel production in 1949? 
What is it now? What was the production of 
wheat in 1949? What is it now? How many 
hospitals were there in 1949? How many are 
there now? 

China is so busy with itself—developing 
its land, building its industries, training its 
young people, converting itself Into a modern 
society—that it appears to have little time 
for international adventure or military ag- 
gression, 

While we know that China has a large 
army, we saw few soldiers among the general 
populace. There, soldiers are not simply sta- 
tioned on military reservations. They are part 
of the country’s regular work force, helping 
to construct roads and irrigation projects 
and cleaning up cities. 

Most of the Chinese military force is close 
to the Russian border. The Soviet Union ap- 
pears to be their adversary and is the coun- 
try about which they express the most con- 
cern. This is understandable, since they 
share a common frontier of some seven thou- 
sand miles. 

HOUSING—ROADS—PEOPLE 

The roads are packed with people—people 
everywhere, particularly young people, any 
hour of the day or night. And they are mov- 
ing about in every type of conveyance. There 
are two and three-wheel bicycles, trucks, 
buses, carts drawn by an ox or donkey, 
carts drawn by a man and his son. Or some 
simply walk, carrying on a bamboo pole their 
vegetables and fruits in a basket suspended 
at each end, 

There are no private automobiles, but they 
have some good quality cars. There are only 
three styles, the Red Flag, a limousine with 
curtains or the side windows; the Shanghai, 
similar to a Chevrolet or Ford; and the Pe- 
king Jeep, similar to our jeeps. 

A bicycle is one of the first luxuries for 
which the average Chinese saves. Prior to 
the revolution, there might be one bicycle 
to a village. Now there is practically one to 
a family and that represents great economic 
and social progress. Other items they seek 
are a radio, a sewing machine and a wrist 
watch. 

A bicycle, we were told, would cost from 
120 to 140 yuan ($60 to $70), depending on 
the accessories. A watch would cost from 120 
to 140 yuan. The average wage is about 50 
to 60 yuan per month (from $25 to $30). 
And it goes to 100 yuan for skilled workers 
and from 200 to 300 yuan for professors and 
factory managers. So there are wage difer- 
entials. 

The use of human labor is overwhelming. 
Everyone seems to have a job and works a 
Six-day week. There is a puritanical work 
ethic, with unusual emphasis upon achieve- 
ment, self-reliance and determination. 

The Chinese are strong, trim and healthy 
people. There is almost no obesity, except 
among the very old. Schools, factories and 
rural areas stress physical fitness. 

Most of the people walk extensively, as 
well as participate in calisthenics and highly 
competitive sports, particularly soccer and 
basketball. Chairman Mao is an avid swim- 
mer. And, because he swims, there is a good 
deal of emphasis upon swimming. 

The roads are impressive. Some are gravel- 
topped, but most of them are hard surfaced, 
either ofl or asphalt. There is little concrete, 
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except in the cities. China has launched a 
program of building farm-to-market roads 
in order to bring the produce more easily 
from the countryside into the cities. 

Housing is dilapidated and inadequate. 
The Chinese readily admit it and are trying 
to improve the situation. The climate during 
our visit was warm and humid. But there 
is no air conditioning and no screens on the 
windows. The water is basically good, al- 
though there is a great need for improve- 
ment in their water and sewage systems. 

Considerable attention focuses on educa- 
tion and health needs. The education ex- 
perience begins at age four with nursery 
school and kindergarten, and continues 
through nine years of elementary and sec- 
ondary training—although in some rural 
areas it may be less. All young people work in 
factories and rural communes. 

The justification given for this work activ- 
ity is that China does not want a group of 
educated young people who are remote from 
the working classes, an educated elite, which 
she maintains is too often true in many other 
developing countries. 

China’s higher education has not yet fully 
recovered from the Cultural Revolution, 
when the universities were closed for a long 
period. 

In the health field the most important de- 
velopment is the use of what are called “bare- 
foot doctors,” a million and a half people 
who have been trained to give basic health 
care to those residing in China’s rural areas, 
the villages and communes. 

Over 50 per cent of these barefoot doctors 
are women. They instruct in personal hy- 
giene, give vaccinations, treat minor illnesses, 
engage in preventive health care and nutri- 
tion education and provide information on 
family planning. 

Medical care is free for all adults and half- 
price for children under 16. Dental care is 
free. You must pay for dentures, but they 
are modest in price. 

In the 25 years since 1949, the Chinese 
political leaders and the social order have 
brought crime, juvenile delinquency, pros- 
titution, drug addiction and alcoholism un- 
der control. 

They have developed a well disciplined so- 
ciety and are visibly engaged in making it a 
united cohesive social order. The achieve- 
ments are remarkable. But they have been 
purchased at a high price—the price of in- 
dividual freedom and extra-ordinary political 
discipline. 

POLITICAL LIFE 

The U.S. delegation spent its first three 
days in Peking meeting with important lead- 
ers of the People’s Republic. We did not see 
Chairman Mao or Chou En-lai, who had been 
ill. But we consulted at length with Vice Pre- 
mier Teng Hsiano-ping and Vice Foreign 
Minister Chiao Kuan-hua. 

Mainly, I was impressed by the openness 
and candor with which all matters could be 
discussed. Any point of difference was ex- 
plored without irritation. 

We rec that we were operating in a 
society that exercises censorship and we 
wanted to learn as much as possible. There- 
fore, we agreed that the talks would be off 
the record, so that everyone would speak 
more freely. 

The Chinese did not ask questions about 
the domestic situation in the United States. 
A favorable reference to President Gerald 
Ford, whom they had met during his visit 
to China when he was minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, was the only ac- 
knowledgement that a change in Presiden- 
tial leadership had occurred. 

It is my view that our relations with China 
are on a steady course, that the attitude of 
Chinese officialdom toward the United States 
is friendly. They are beginning to develop 
heavy industry and, therefore, will want tech- 
nology. This will provide us with trade 
opportunities. 
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They find their relationships with us “‘com- 
fortable” as they say. They indicated that if 
the U.S. abides by the general principles of 
the Shanghai communique, that the situa- 
tion will continue to improve. 

It is obvious that they recognize our lead- 
ership internationally, economically and 
militarily. But they do not believe that we 
are a threat to them or that we are seeking 
anything from them. They are a realistic 
people who understand our defense posture 
and why we have troops in Europe. 

As far as the future of Taiwan is con- 
cerned, they make clear that this is a matter 
that the Chinese will have to settle among 
themselves. 

Their relationships with the Soviet Union 
are not cordial. In fact, there is great ten- 
sion and bitterness between these two Com- 
munist powers. It was during Khrushchey’s 
time that their relations deteriorated and 
ultimately were broken. Kosygin has been to 
Peking, but was unable to improve the situa- 
tion. 

What will happen in the future and par- 
ticularly after Mao is difficult to predict. It 
may well be that a faction will come to power 
in China that once again will seek to renew 
her relationships with the Soviet Union. 

But, as for now, the political life of China 
is geared to the menace of Soviet power. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese express no fear and 
have great confidence in themselves to deal 
with any problems that may develop. 


PEKING 


Peking is an old city, with a population of 
5.4 million. It is the capital of China and 
has been for most of the past 700 years. But 
its political significance is greater today than 
ever before. 

In Peking are made the great political and 
economic decisions that dominate or in- 
fluence the lives of people throughout the 
country. It is the communications center 
which carries the message of the government 
and the Communist Party to the distant 
areas of China. 

Many of the main highways and railroad 
lines emanate from the city. Almost all the 
air traffic is under the control of the Peking 
central airport. We were told that even the 
clocks in China are set to Peking time, de- 
spite the fact that distances may be as much 
as 3,000 miles and ordinarily would cover a 
number of time zones. 

Peking truly is several cities in one. As it 
has grown and expanded over the centuries, 
new cities have been built on top of the old. 

Within Peking is the so-called Imperial 
City which was heavily fortified in the early 
years of China's history and had held such 
great attraction for the explorer, Marco Polo. 
And, within the Imperial City, is the For- 
bidden City which only those of royal blood 
were permitted to enter. 

The entrance to the Forbidden City is 
known as the Gate of Heavenly Peace. 
Located approximately in the center of the 
city, it is the symbol of China and has been 
for centuries. 

Even now, under the regime of Chairman 
Mao, it is from the podium in front of this 
Gate of Heavenly Peace that the political 
leaders of modern Chia speak. And the pa- 
rades and political demonstrations are held 
within the huge area in front of the gate. 


TEMPLES—TOMBS—-PALACES 


Contributing to the grandeur and beauty 
of the Forbidden City are majestic temples 
of graceful, yellow tile, halls, gates and gar- 
dens, with an altar which in former times 
only the emperor could ascend annually to 
offer sacrifices to the supreme being. 

Approximately 40 miles to the north by 
car is the Great Wall of China, begun some 
2,000 years ago, which stretches from the 
deserts of China eastward to the sea. This 
was the line of demarcation between the ag- 
ricultural society of China and the barren 
plains of the herdsmen of Central Asia. 
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Parts of the wall have been restored, but 
most of it is ruins. The section near Peking 
is frequented by many tourists. It was our 
privilege to see it and to take a long walk 
along the wall to one of its towers. 

We stopped at the Ming tombs—the burial 
grounds for all but one of the 14 emperors 
who ruled China during the period of the 
Ming dynasties from 1368 to 1644. The ap- 
proach to the tombs is intriguing. It is stud- 
ded with carved animals—camels, lions and 
elephants. 

We visited the rather curious Summer Pal- 
ace built by the dowager empress of the 
Ch'ing dynasty. It seems that the empress 
took the money appropriated to build the 
navy and instead constructed the Summer 
Palace, along with a magnificent lake, about 
six feet deep. It is almost an exact replica 
of the West Lake of Hangchow, one of China’s 
beauty spots. 

The dowager empress simply didn’t want 
to travel to the West Lake. She wanted the 
West Lake in Peking, so she had the lake 
dug by hand and water diverted to it. She 
also built an impressive marble boat which 
sits today on the banks of the Lake, a star- 
tling sight to behold. The cost of the entire 
enterprise was 500 million ounces of silver. 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 

We toured the 600-bed children’s Hospital 
in Peking, where both Chinese traditionai 
medicine and modern medicine are practiced. 
Great numbers of children also use the out- 
patient clinic daily. 

The hospital provides preventive medical 
care; trains “barefoot doctors” for rural areas 
and paramedics for neighborhood clinics; 
cares for children in nurseries and primary 
schools; and provides for home calls to fam- 
ilies. 

There is a staff of about 800; 180 doctors, 
300 nurses and many technicians. Eighty per- 
cent of the doctors are women. 

In the city, most births take place in hos- 
pitals. In rural areas, they occur primarily in 
the home, Contraceptives are free, as is birth 
control information. But if you are not mar- 
ried, there is no provision for contraceptives. 
Abortion is legal. 

FARMERS MARKET 


Before leaving Peking, we visited the vege- 
table and poultry market. The Chinese eat 
little beef, but consume considerable pork, 
chicken, duck and a wide variety of vege- 
tables. 

We found radishes, cabbage, chili beans, 
red peppers, garlic, onion, ginger, potatoes, 
cucumbers and peas—all well displayed in 
large quantities. A mixed basket, about 12 
inches across, loaded with different kinds of 
squash, cabbage and other vegetables, sold 
for 17 cents. 

There was a delicatessen in the market, 
with assortments of pork, beef and poultry 
products. Pork sold for 19 cents a kilo; ham, 
$1 a kilo; sausage, about 80 cents a pound. 
There were wide varieties of fish. Shrimp was 
32 cents a pound and carp, 19 cents. 

At the egg counter we found duck eggs for 
40 cents a dozen; eggs wrapped in clap, seven 
cents each; and preserved eggs, 45 cents a 
dozen. Cooking oil was rationed. 

CHINESE FOOD 

In the main, Chinese food is excellent, 
light and plentiful. The artistic qualities of 
the Chinese are reflected in their eating 
habits and diet. They are punctual people. 
Meals start on time and guests are expected 
to arrive on time. Generally, the social hours 
and meals are not extended. 

All luncheons and banquets in which we 
participated were informal, regardiess of the 
rank of guests attending. Ordinarily, the men 
would come in open-necked short sleeve 
shirts and women in modest dresses or pant 
suits. 

On one occasion we ate at the famous 
Peking Roast Duck Restaurant. As we ap- 
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proached it, we saw a pick-up truck loaded 
with dressed ducks. The workers were lit- 
erally pitching the ducks onto the 

to get them into the restaurant for prepara- 
tion. 

We had an extraordinary menu. Mainly, it 
was duck. There were nine hors d'oeuvres, 
with a mixture of duck and other foods. 
There was duck consomme, duck gizzard, 
web of duck foot, four treasure duck soup, 
fried duck liver, roast duck, cold chicken, 
cold pork, squid, rice chips, almond soup 
and watermelon. 

We visited the kitchen of this restaurant. 
They had huge ovens. We saw the ducks 
being washed, filled with boiling water, sealed 
and then placed for a brief period inside 
one of the blazing ovens. 

On the wall of the kitchen were slogans 
criticizing Confucius and Lin Piao, former 
Vice Chairman of the Communist Party and 
defense minister. We found this wherever 
we went: the exhortations to the workers 
or peasants to produce, to organize, to over- 
come the imperialistic capitalists. 

GOVERN MENT—ECONOMY 

China used to be called “the sick man of 
Asia.” Today, however, there are those who 
say it has been transformed into a strong, 
relatively united country which commands 
respect throughout the world. 

However one evaluates the People’s Re- 
public of China in this past quarter of a cen- 


organization. 

Industry has been socialized. A collective 
system of farming has been established. 
There has been a major effort to develop 
resources. 

Tremendous strides have been made in ed- 
ucation, literacy and health, all of which 
have contributed to the economic vitality of 
the country. 

has been the pattern of this 
central government, During the first five-year 
plan, from 1953 to 1957, there was remark- 
able growth in industrial production, ap- 
proximately 18 per cent a year—one of the 
highest growth rates of any country. Steel 
output tripled in that five-year period. Coal 
production doubled. The manufacture of cot- 
ton textiles rose between 20 and 25 per cent. 

This period was followed by the “Great 
Leap Forward,” from 1958 into the early 
1960's. It was a determined effort to 
greatly China's economy, particularly her in- 
dustrial production. Progress was made, but 
it did not fulfill its overly ambitious goal. 

Much of its success depended upon the co- 
operation and assistance of the Soviet Union. 
But political problems developed between 
the two countries and, with them, the can- 
cellation of essential Soviet technical assist- 
ance. This brought China’s industrial de- 
velopment to an abrupt halt. 

At the same time a major drought seri- 
ously affected her agricultural production. 

INDUSTRY 


But despite these great adversities, the 
Chinese governmental system held together. 
China recovered and emerged possibly 
stronger and more self-reliant than either 
she or anyone else at the time dreamed pos- 
sible, 

For example, in 1984, China conducted her 
first nuclear test. Amazingly, by 1970, she had 
placed in orbit her first Chinese-made space 
satellite. These were no small achievements 
and represented a high degree of technical 
competence. 

In the 1970's, the Chinese resumed with 
renewed vigor, industrial expansion and agri- 
cultural development. There has been great 
progress since that time. The gross ‘national 
product was estimated at about $172 billion 
in 1973, per capita income at $191. 
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In 1952 China produced about 155 million 
metric tons of grains. In 1973 this had been 
increased to 253 million. 

In 1952 she was producing 7.3 billion kilo- 
watt hours of electricity. In 1973, it was 102 
billion. This means that China electrified her 
cities and much of her rural areas in an 
astonishing program of electrical expansion. 

Her steel production rose from 1% mil- 
lion metric tons in 1952 to 26 million in 
1973, despite vigorous emphasis upon agri- 
cultural development. 

China is blessed with many natural re- 
sources. She has tron ore deposits. There is 
every reason to believe that she has exten- 
sive oil resources. 

Thus, the industrial future for China looks 
bright, particularly as she develops her for- 
eign trade with Japan, western European 
nations and the United States. 

¥rom all we were able to learn, unemploy- 
ment is small or simply not measurable. 
There has been little or no inflation since 
1952. In fact, prices have been relatively 
stable for two decades or more. There is a 
balanced budget and no public debt, except 
for some deferred payments with strict re- 
payment schedule. 

CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

A movement which had a major impact on 
the country’s progress was the cultural revo- 
lution which occurred in the late 1960's. 
Much has been written about it. 

In many ways the cultural revolution was 
a planned youth rebellion, highly organized, 
in which students rebuked and reviled their 
teachers, and many political leaders and 
bureaucrats were criticized for being “slaves 
to foreign ways.” It was to purge the party 
of those who might be designing a place of 
special privilege for themselves. 

Many innocent people were labeled as 
traitors. They were dragged in the streets and 
humiliated in public exhibitions. Others were 
put on trial for having violated the tenets of 
the revolution and for being susceptible to 
capitalistic tendencies. 

In fact, it appeared for a while that the 
cultural revolution was getting out of hand. 
It became for Chairman Mao and 
other political leaders to bring it under con- 
trol. 


Criticism and humiliation are techniques 
regularly used to discourage or destroy op- 
position in China. Unlike Stalin, who would 
have the opposition exiled, put in slave 
camps or shot, the Chinese do it in a more 
delicate manner. But it is just as effective. 

At present, some of the leaders who were 
victims of the cultural revolution are being 
“rehabilitated” and brought back into the 
political structure. 

It is important to keep in mind that Chair- 
man Mao believes that there should be a kind 
of continuing revolution. He prefers to keep 
the political structure fluid, so there is no 
chance for the development of a strong, in- 
bred bureaucracy. 

GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 

To understand the political or govern- 
ment organization of China, one has to think 
on two tracks There is the Communist Party 
and there is the official government struc- 
ture. There is a state constitution and a 
party constitution. Both are based on the 
Marxist principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

These two constitutions provide the au- 
thority for Chinese governmental and 
organizations, and they work side by side. 

Despite the fact that the People’s Republic 
was established in 1949, real political power 
was held by the Chinese Communist Party, 
at least until 1967. A few prominent political 
leaders in the politburo made the major de- 
cisions and, of course, Mao was the dominant 
figure. 

‘There was a legislative body called the Na- 
tional People’s Congress. But the Communist 
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Party exercised its power through a state 
council which was the official governing body 
of the People’s Republic. It was a sort of 
“super cabinet” and was in charge of the 
overall government structure and bureauc- 
racy. 

It was the growing bureaucracy which dis- 
turbed Chairman Mao. From 1967 until 1971, 
the cultural revolution dismantled the polit- 
ical party and severely weakened the gov- 
ernment. Even today there are remnants of 
it at work. 

But by 1969 the Communist Party was 
being rebullt again and the Tenth Party Con- 
gress adopted a new party constitution and 
undertook massive criticism of Confucius and 
Lin Piao, the Party’s vice chairman as well 
as defense minister. Since then all mention 
of Lin Piao has been eliminated. He later 
was the victim of an airplane crash. 

Mao remains the chairman of the Party, 
and shortly after our visit the draft of a new 
Chinese constitution named him head of 
state and commander of the armed forces, 

There are 21 provinces in China. There also 
are five autonomous regions: Inner Mon- 
golia, Ningsia Hut, Tibet, Sinkiang Uighur, 
Kwangsi Chuang. Traditionally, these have 
been minority population areas. 

Three major metropolitan areas come un- 
der the direction of the central government: 
the capital city of Peking, Shanghai and 
Tientsin. These cities are vitally important 
to the political, social and economic struc- 
ture of China, So the central government 
has maintained supervision and control. 

PEOPLE'S COUNCILS 

The People’s Councils have been replaced 
by what is known as a revolutionary com- 
mittee, a form of collective leadership rep- 
resenting an alliance of civilian, Communist 
Party cadre and the “soldiers and represent- 
atives of the revolutionary masses.” I never 
was able to determine who belongs to the 
latter group. 

Each of the local government levels—com- 
munes, villages and cities—has its revolu- 
tionary committees presided over by a chair- 
man and vice chairman. 

Likewise, the Communist Party is under- 
going a complete renovation. There are Party 
committees in all communes, municipalities 
and regions. The Party committee directs 
the revolutionary committee, which in turn 
functions as its administrative arm, 

The Party now is expanding its work to 
include the Young Communist League trade 
unions and other groups which act as a back 
up reinforcement to the Party's structure, 
All such organizations were dismantled dur- 
ing the cultural revolution. 

So the Chinese political structure once 
again is back in shape. 

But the question that cannot help but 
come to the forefront is who will be the next 
national leader. One has to keep in mind 
that Chairman Mao is an old man, 80 years 
of age, and Chou En-lai is 76 and has been 
in ill health, 

Will the new Chinese leadership continue 
in the tradition of Mao? Or will it be revi- 
sionist, coming to resemble the Soviet Union 
where capitalistic principles seem on the 
ascendency? 

No one knows. Yet I suppose this is the 
most important question about China that 
is being discussed in the chancellories of the 
world—what and who comes after Mao. 

When we put the question to our Chinese 
hosts, they told us that the system would 
continue, that it is not based upon a man 
but on a set of principles, that the Maoist 
precepts are deeply imbedded in the mental- 
ity, spirit and life of the Chinese people, and 
that the new leadership would go on as 
Chairman Mao would wish. 

AGRICULTURE 

About 80 percent of the population of the 

People’s Republic of China lives and works 
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on the farm. Chinese agriculture not only oc- 
cupies most of the population, but it provides 
about 50 per cent of the income for the na- 
tional budget; 40 per cent of the raw ma~ 
terials used in industry and 70 per cent of 
Chinese exports. 

Despite recent attempts to mechanize agri- 
culture—primarily through the introduction 
of electric pumps, small agricultural ma- 
chines and tractors—the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of agricultural work still is done 
by hand. 

There are vast swarms of people in the 
fields planting, harvesting, building canals, 
ditches and irrigation works. 

The People’s Republic places a high pri- 
ority on agricultural development on a na- 
tionwide basis. And it is proud of the 
accomplishments that have been achieved 
in feeding its people and eliminating the 
starvation which is rampant in many other 
areas of the world. 

Mao really is a “country boy,” the son of 
a middle peasant family, His revolutionary 
efforts in the early years in the cities ended 
in failure. Knowing that China was over- 
whelmingly rural and the bulk of the popu- 
lation was the peasantry, he decided to take 
his revolutionary doctrines and activities 
there where the central government had less 
control, 

Mao and other Communists recruited some 
of their best troops and most ardent sup- 
porters among the poor and lower-income 
peasants. At least two-thirds of the land in 
China was held by large land owners. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the peasants had 
little or no land of their own and worked as 
day laborers or sharecroppers. These condi- 
tions, of course, offered a fertile field for 
Communist Party recruitment. 

With the rise of power of Mao and the 
Communist Party, agrarian reform began in 
1950, with a redistribution of the land previ- 
ously owned by the big landlords. 

After the land redistribution program, the 
peasants owned the land until 1955. Then 
the socialist cooperatives were formed, with 
the peasants contributing their land to col- 
lective ownership of the cooperatives. In 
1958 there was the formation of the new 
basic unit of agricultural production, the 
commune. 

THE COMMUNE 

The commune also is the basic unit of 
social life in all of its aspects: economic, 
political, cultural, administrative and mili- 
tary. It is the owner of all property, except 
for tiny plots of land on which peasants 
are permitted to grow vegetables, raise hogs 
and other livestock. 

Within the commune, there are two fur- 
ther levels of organization: the production 
brigade and the production team. Generally, 
one commune contains anywhere from 15 to 
20 brigades and one brigade has 10 produc- 
tion teams. 

When the communes were created, there 
were about 25,000 of them nationwide. To- 
day there are almost 75,000. The average 
population of the commune is between 6,000 
and 8,000, although some near the great 
cities such as the one we visited near Peking, 
include up to 50,000 or more people. 

At the beginning of the “Great Leap For- 
ward,” when enthusiasm for the formation 
of communes was most intense, the Chinese 
experimented with some of the most ad- 
vanced ones which included centralized dor- 
mitories, mess halls and child care units in 
which children were to be raised apart from 
parents. 

There also was an attempt to decentralize 
and promote modern industry, so the com- 
munes undertook such efforts as setting up 
backyard steel furnaces to become indus- 
trially as well as agriculturally self-sufficient. 

But the pace was too fast and the goals 
too extreme. It was necessary to redirect 
the efforts of the communes. 
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The commune today is the basic adminis- 
trative organ of local government. It is simi- 
lar in size and in many of its functions to 
county or township government in the 
United States, 

It performs such functions as training and 
maintenance of the militia, education, child 
care, health care, housing, public welfare 
services and the organization of sewage, irri- 
gation, flood control and soil erosion activi- 
ties. 

These frequently involve more than one 
village and often more than one commune, 

The commune is governed by a revolution- 
ary committee. The committee members are 
selected by the Communist Party, and the 
people in the commune are permitted to 
vote upon whether or not they want the 
list of persons submitted by the Party for 
leadership positions. 

The commune is highly politicized. There 
is a trained political cadre that keeps the 
work of the commune in tune with the goals 
of the central government and the Commu- 
nist Party. Nevertheless, there is a good deal 
of administrative flexibility, so that the com- 
munes may adjust to the necessities of the 
time and particular demands of the people 
in a variety of geographical areas, 

The commune is responsible for the redis- 
tribution of income and profits from both 
agricultural and industrial production with- 
in the commune area. It provides basic tax 
revenue to the central government. 

In agriculture, that tax will vary from five 
to eight per cent of the gross income of the 
commune. This is the one and only tax that 
is paid to the central government. 

PRODUCTION BRIGADE 


I am sure that every foreign visitor to 
China has been informed about Tachai com- 
mune in Eastern Shansi province. Because 
of its success in cultivating marginal land 
and achieving high yields of agricultural 
production with largely traditional tools and 
manpower, it has been portrayed as the 
model for all of China’s agricultural units. 

In 1964 Mao Tse-tung singled it out as an 
outstanding example of how man, through 
self-reliance, determination and social orga- 
nization, can transform nature and emerge 
from ignorance and poverty. 

Tachai is located in China’s loess lands. 
Loess is a fine loamy silt, yellowish brown in 
color, and often referred to by the Chinese 
as yellow earth. It is readily subject to ero- 
sion from wind and water. 

In times past, there were grasses and scat- 
tered groves of trees to protect the fertile, 
but easily eroded, soil. However, in recent 
centuries increased production pressures re- 
sulted in deforestation and over-cultivation 
of these silty lands. Torrential summer 
downpours, a regular occurrence, coupled 
with drought to further the destruction. 

Now, after two decades of hard work by 
the Tachai production brigade, almost all 
of the gulleys, which were characteristic of 
the area have been terraced or filled. More 
than a hundred dams have been constructed 
and sloping hillside plots on the ridges have 
been replaced by more level fields. A success- 
ful reforestation effort has been made. 

But the outstanding accomplishment of 
the Tachai commune is the construction of 
a huge reservoir, located just a couple of 
miles from the village. The reservoir is a 
rock-lined aqueduct, some four miles in 
length, which was built to channel water to 
three reservoirs located above the Tachai 
fields. 

Today more than half of the crops in these 
fields—wheat, millet, corn, cotton and rice— 
are irrigated. 

In the midst of these massive efforts to re- 
claim the eroded land and make it produc- 
tive, Tachai was plagued once again by 
torrential rains and severe drought. And dur- 
ing the summer of 1963, the biggest flash 
flood in the history of the country occurred. 
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Stone walls, terraces and many homes were 
destroyed. But the village, painstakingly re- 
built, now has a relatively modern appear- 
ance. 

TACHA COMMUNE 


There are approximately 450 people in the 
Tachai production brigade. They live in rows 
of stone-fronted cave dwellings or two story 
stone buildings. There is a hospital, educa- 
tional facilities and a large auditorium which 
serves as an exhibition hall and museum, 
highlighting the work of Tachal. 

The commune has preserved a few dilapi- 
dated cave dwellings, several hillside plots 
and one or two small unreclaimed gulleys to 
show visitors what the land was like origi- 
nally. 

The cave dwelling is one of the region’s 
most interesting and unique features. Homes 
are literally dug into the sides of the vertical 
cliffs of this thick loess soil. The average 
room is about 30 feet long and eight to 15 
feet wide. Cultivated fields generally are over 
the apartment which is cool in the summer 
and warm in the winter. 

These dwellings have helped to relieve 
desperate housing needs. But they are in the 
process of being replaced by large apartment 
units constructed out of brick and rock. 

Strangely, one is reminded of Israel here 
where similar efforts are being undertaken. 
China is rebuilding her land and seeking 
to modify her climate, just as Israel has done 
by a massive program of reforestation which 
began in 1949. Trees are everywhere through- 
out the country—along the road, out in the 
agricultural areas climbing the hills and 
mountains. 

The old imperial dynasties cared little 
about trees. And the Japanese literally cut 
down hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of timber during their occupation. Thus, an 
almost unbelievable problem of soil erosion 
has been the result. 

Both Israel and China have had to enter 
into vast programs of water conservancy and 
irrigation. Both the commune in China and 
the kibbutz in Israel have many similarities 
in developing agriculture and in work style, 
Both use every inch of soil for productive 
purposes, sometimes planting two or three 
crops yearly on the same plot of ground. 

Agricultural development around the great 
cities also is very intense. These communes 
experience more central government control 
than do the rural communes, which have 
some autonomy as do some of the provinces 
and regions. 

But the central government, nevertheless, 
gives prime attention to agriculture every- 
where and lays down state goals for agricul- 
tural production. It can vary the price that 
farmers receive for their crops in order to en- 
courage them to produce those that are most 
urgently needed. 

This is, of course, the incentive system. 
Even in China, state planning alone is not 
enough. There must be occasional economic 
incentives, as the government has discovered. 

I asked one of our Chinese hosts what the 
priorities in agriculture were. He replied: ir- 
rigation, electrification, fertilization and 
mechanization. Water conservation and de- 
velopment of rural transportation also are 
given prime attention. 

The Chinese, like Soviet officials, are ex- 
tremely reticent when asked about crop esti- 
mates. But it was my view and that of a team 
of U.S. agricultural experts who were in China 
at the same time—that the 1974 crop is good, 
possibly the best in several years. 

If there is going to be any effective inter- 
national program to alleviate hunger, such 
crop statistics are essential. I hope that there 
will be better cooperation in this area in the 
future, 

The U.S. agricultural team was impressed 
by Chinese strides in breeding and dissemi- 
nating new varieties of dwarf rice similar to 
the “miracle” rice developed at the Interna- 
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tional Rice Research Institute in the Philip- 
ines. 

P Our U.S. congressional delegation likewise 

was impressed with the quality of research 

at the Grain Crops Research Institute near 

Canton and in other areas of China as well as 

with the outreach of research efforts. 

Today China has a number of agricultural 
experiment stations similar to those in the 
United States. It is now developing its own 
form of county agent extension service to 
help peasants in the communes improve their 
production and eliminate waste in harvest- 
ing and storage. 

One of the members of the U.S. agricul- 
tural team, Dr. Norman Borlaug, who is a 
world authority on wheat and received the 
Nobel Prize in 1970 for his agricultural re- 
search efforts, believes that Chinese agricul- 
tural techniques could provide invaluable 
help to India and other Asian countries. 

The history of agriculture in China is one 
that the people can point to with consider- 
able pride. They have come a long way, but 
they still have the serious problems of trans- 
portation and marketing—and, surely the 
need for mechanization is there. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help but ask 
what will happen to the peasants once agri- 
culture is mechanized, I put this question 
to our Chinese hosts. They replied that 
China's plan is to absorb the manpower re- 
leased from the agricultural sector into light 
and heavy industry. Whether it will work, 
only time will tell. 

GATEWAY TO CHINA 


Of all the great cities of China, Shanghai 
is possibly the best known to the western 
civilization. Indeed, the city once was a 
bastion of western capitalism and, paradoxi- 
cally, was the birthplace of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Today it is China’s largest city, 
her most important port and the prime cen- 
ter of trade and industry. 

Shanghai occupies an area of approxi- 
mately 2,400 square miles and includes 10 
rural counties. These counties provide much 
of the food supply for the 11 million in- 
habitants of the city. 

As you might imagine, the city is con- 
gested. Almost half the entire population 
lives within an area of 54 square miles. It is 
the largest metropolitan area on the Asian 
mainland, and one of the largest in the 
world. 

A visitor to Shanghai will note at once its 
western style particularly along the down- 
town section known as “the Bund.” This is 
a wide, active boulevard, with an impressive 
skyline of tall buildings, constructed in years 
past to accommodate the needs of western 
capitalism. Now it is the hub of Shanghai's 
commerce and banking. 

PORT CITY 


Since the mid-18th century, Shanghai has 
been a flourishing domestic port. The great 
ocean-going ships can travel up the Yangtze 
for literally hundreds of miles. 

It is said that over 9,000 ships a day come 
into the port of Shanghai. One sees a fan- 
tastic mixture: the ocean-going vessel, the 
old fashion sampan, barges loaded with coal, 
modern tankers bringing in oil for the re- 
fineries, freighters, coastal ships that carry 
commerce along the coastline and passenger 
ships of every conceivable kind. 

The flags of countries in eastern Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and western Europe are visible 
wherever one looks. Shanghai is not only 
one of the great commercial ports, but also 
serves aS @ Naval base to protect Chinese na- 
tional security. We saw a number of Chinese 
naval vessels, submarines, destroyers and 
Corvette-type ships. 

The government of China has been mod- 
ernizing the port. There are huge cranes and 
breakways. Docks are being constructed. It 


is possibly one of the busiest ports in all the 
world. 
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Since 1970, China has built 26 10,000-ton 
freighters and two fine overseas cruise ships 
in the 25,000-ton class. All shipping is under 
government ownership and control. 

Shanghai’s history is both sad and a ro- 
mantic one. Foreign enclaves dominated its 
business and commercial activity during the 
19th century and even into the early part of 
the 20th century. 

SHANGHAI—PAST AND PRESENT 

First came Great Britain, later France and 
then the Germans, the Dutch and others, 
Industry and commerce flourished during 
those early days and western merchants 
prospered. 

But Shanghai was at the same time spawn- 
ing a vast area of urban slums—breeding 
crime, prostitution and drug addiction— 
which brought violent discontent, strikes and 
revolt against foreign rule. 

Shanghai once was called the “Paris of 
the East.” It was labeled the adventurer's 
paradise, Its name in Chinese means “up 
from the sea,” and Shanghai does seem to 
rear up out of the water. 

But those who read about Shanghai in 
its earlier days remember it, too, for its 
opium dens and brothels run by crime syn- 
dicates. Sailors settled their waterfront feuds 
along what was known as “Blood Alley.” 

Now all of that is changed, and Shanghai 
literally has been remade by the People's 
Republic. It has rid itself of crime, prostitu- 
tion, and drug addiction. The city now is 
immersed in Maoist puritanism. 

Gone are the nightclubs. In fact, night life 
is nonexistent. The great neon lights that 
one sees are not there to advertise commer- 
cial products. Instead, they extol Mao and 
Communist virtues. 

The 25 years of Communist rule have done 
little to alter the western appearance of the 
city’s urban core. But monuments to foreign 
domination have either been transformed or 
eliminated. 

Some of the great commercial houses of 
the British and French have been converted 
into government offices. Blood Alley now is 
a street of busy, productive shops. The old 
race track, once the haunt of European mer- 
chants, is now a beautiful public park. 

The golf course is a zoo. And the magnifi- 
cent homes of rich western merchants serve 
as children’s palaces, nurseries, playgrounds 
or hospitals, 

One concession to the past remains. The 
magnificent old Palace Hotel, once considered 
the finest in all Asia, retains its original 
function, although it has been renamed the 
“Peace Hotel.” 

INDUSTRIAL CITY 


Shanghai is the giant industrial city of 
China. It is there that the Chinese display 
their technological development at its best 
in what is known as the Shanghai Industrial 
Exhibition Hall. 

We saw huge tractors, 15-ton trucks, phar- 
maceutical supplies, electrical appliances, 
beautiful textile products, machine tools, 
radios and televisions—a vast panorama of 
industrial goods. 

The Shanghai Industrial Exhibition Hall 
once was known as the Sino-Soviet People’s 
Friendship Building. It still bears the signs 
of traditional Russian architecture that you 
see in Moscow on the university buildings 
or great hotels. But when relations cooled 
between those two countries, the name was 
changed. 

Wherever we toured, we had the opportu- 
nity to talk with workers at will—on the 
streets or in their homes. We called on one 
worker and his family on the outskirts of 
Shanghai. He and his wife and four children 
live in two small rooms in a housing project. 
There were no rugs, no draperies, no chan- 
deliers, just a single bulb hanging from the 
ceiling. They owned a radio, a clothes cabinet 
and a trunk which also served as a table. 
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One daughter works at a commune, an- 
other is in middle school and the two sons 
are in middle and primary school. 

The wife works a 48-hour week in a cotton 
mill. She has Fridays off. He is a welder and 
teaches in a vocational school. He has Tues- 
days off. His salary is 105 yuan ($52.50 per 
month), 

The relationship of this family with their 
neighbors reminds me of an early American 
rural village, where everything had to be done 
locally and one couldn’t wait for materials 
to come from Kansas City. All projects involve 
team effort. The only way to survive is to 
work together. 

CHILDREN’S PALACE 

We visited one of the children’s palaces, 
housed in a 130 room villa that once belonged 
to a rich Austrian merchant. It, too, has huge 
gardens. I understand that there are 10 more 
like it in Shanghai and others located in such 
cities as Canton, Nanking, Peking, and 
Chunking. 

Children between the ages of seven and 16 
have access to the Children’s Palace. They 
come after school and weekends on a volun- 
tary basis to develop their talents. The pro- 
gram is highly organized with professional 
supervision, Or, if they choose, they can 
simply come and play on the spacious 
grounds. 

There is no charge for the instruction or 
guidance. The palaces abound in cultural ac- 
tivities of every kind: music, ballet, acro- 
batics, gymnastics, arts, crafts, ceramics, sew- 
ing, needlepoint, and brocade. 

Here we found what seemed to be an oasis 
of openness and freedom in this closely or- 
ganized and highly disciplined society. And 
yet you could tell that the young people were 
participating in the activities with great pur- 


pose. 

I noted that the attention the young peo- 
ple, ages 8 to 14, gave to a conductor was so 
perfect and precise that you would have 
thought you were looking at a group of highly 
paid professionals. 

We were conducted through the Children’s 
Palace by children, ages 10 to 12. Their 
maturity, hospitality, and courtesy were im- 
pressive. They were at our sides at all times 
explaining what was going on, bringing us tea 
and providing a wet cloth to wipe our hands 
and face because of the heat and humidity so 
characteristic of Shanghai in September. 

There also is an o tion for young 
people, known as the “Little Red Soldiers.” 
The only requirement for membership, I was 
told, is to be physically fit, to study diligently 
and to work hard. 

COMMUNISM AND YOUTH 


Make no mistake about it, Maoist Com- 
munism is at work on its young people. It is 
teaching the obedience to the state, to the 
principles of Chairman Mao, self-discipline, 
self-reliance, physical fitness, work, study and 
recreation. 

There is a determined effort on the part of 
Chairman Mao and his followers to make a 
new kind of man in China. And the young, 
who are not indoctrinated with the ideas and 
philosophy of the past, the new generation, 
are the minds and bodies which can most 
easily be molded in the Maoist tradition. 

Therefore, the central government and all 
of its many institutions bring their greatest 
efforts to bear upon the young, hoping to 
create in them a new spirit, a new way of life. 

Only time will tell whether this effort will 
be effective. But there is no doubt that it is 
pert a great impact upon young and old 
alike. 

Shanghai is governed tightly by the central 
government from Peking, because it is recog- 
nized that port cities tend to be more liberal, 
open and cosmopolitan. The Chinese leaders 
do not want this city to be the breeding 
ground of any new political philosophy. 

Yet, this is a city with spirit and will be an 
interesting one to watch in the days ahead, 
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just as one must also keep an eye focused on 
Peking, the center of power in China. 

After all, the ships of over 100 nations 
come to her ports. This international ex- 
posure alone will inevitably leave some im- 
pact upon the social, economic and cultural 
life of this great city and the country. 

‘The wide variety of ships tell you, too, that 
China is opening up, that it is looking to the 
West and to the East, that the Chinese are 
prepared to play their role in the world’s 
commerce. 


Shanghai is China's gateway to the world. 
It looks out upon Asia, Africa, America and 
Europe. And at this time, more than any 
other city in the country, it welcomes the 
foreigner. 


A CHALLENGE TO ELECTION LAW 
“REFORMS” 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 2 of this year, former Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
and a number of other concerned Ameri- 
cans joined me in filing suit in the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Columbia 
challenging certain aspects of the elec- 
tion law “reforms” adopted by the Con- 
gress and signed into law last year. 

Last Friday, the court rejected a Gov- 
ernment motion to dismiss our challenge 
and left the decision on the merits to the 
circuit court of appeals which is au- 
thorized under an amendment I intro- 
duced last year to hear cases of this sort 
arising under ‘the legislation. In his deci- 
sion, District Judge Howard Corcoran 
ruled that our suit raised “substantial 
constitutional questions” warranting a 
full trial. I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a copy of the com- 
plaint we filed on January 2 as well as a 
copy of Judge Corcoran’s memorandum 
and order of January 24. 

I know that a number of colleagues 
here are interested in the outcome of this 
suit and I will therefore be inserting ad- 
ditional materials as they become avail- 
able. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[U.S. District Court, District of Columbia, 
Civil Action No. 75-0001] 
COMPLAINT FOR DECLARATORY AND INJUNCTIVE 
RELIEF 

James L. Buckley, United States Senator 
from the State of New York, 5020 Glenbrook 
Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016; Eugene 
J. McCarthy, 3053 “Q" Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007; William A. Steiger, Member 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Sixth Congressional District 
of the State of Wisconsin, 323 Constitution 
Avenue, NE., Washington, D.C. 20002; Stew- 
art Rawlings Mott, 800 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10021; Committee for a Con- 
stitutional Presidency, 1223 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; Con- 
servative Party of the State of New York, 468 
Park Avenue South, New York, New York 
10016; New York Civil Liberties Union, Inc. 
84 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011; 
American Conservative Union, 422 First 
Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003; Human 
Events, Inc., 422 First Street, S.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003, Plaintiffs against Hon, Fran- 
cis R. Valeo, Secretary, United States Senate, 
Office of the Secretary, The Capitol, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510; Hon. W. Pat Jennings, 
Clerk of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
20510; Hon. Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller- 
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General of the United States, General Ac- 
counting Office, 441 G Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20548; Hon. William B. Saxbe, At- 
torney General of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Constitution Avenue and 
10th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20580; 
Federal Election Commission, c/o Hon. Fran- 
cis R. Valeo, Ex Officio Member, The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 20510, and c/o Hon. W. Pat 
Jennings, Ex Officio Member, The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 20510, Defendants. 
JURISDICTION 

1. ‘This action seeks declaratory and in- 
jJunctive relief against certain provisions of 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 
Public Law 92-225, 86 Stat. 3, 2 U.S.C. Sec- 
tions 431 et seq. (hereinafter referred to as 
the FECA), the Federal Election Campaign 
Act Amendments of 1974, Public Law 93-443, 
88 Stat. 1263 (hereinafter referred to as the 
FECA Amendments), and Subtitle H of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, Public Law 
92-178, 85 Stat. 562, as amended by Public 
Law 93-53, 87 Stat. 138, 26 U.S.C. Sections 
9001 et seq. (hereinafter referred to as Sub- 
title H), and against their enforcement by 
the defendants, on the grounds that the 
FECA, the FECA Amendments, and Subtitle 
H deprive the plaintiffs of freedom of speech 
and association, of the right to petition for 
redress of grievances, of the right of pri- 
vacy, and of due process of law and discrimi- 
nate invidiously against them, all in viola- 
tion of the First, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Ninth Amendments to the Constitution and 
the further grounds that the mode of ap- 
pointment and confirmation of members of 
the Federal Election Commission and its 
purported power to administer, interpret, 
make rules and enforce said laws is in viola- 
tion of constitutional separation of powers. 

2. The jurisdiction of this Court rests up- 
on 28 U.S.C. Sections 1331, 2201, and 2202, 
and Section 315(a) of the FECA, 88 Stat. 
1285, 2 U.S.C, Section 437h. The amount in 
controversy, exclusive of interest and costs, 
exceeds $10,000. 

3. Convocation of a three-judge district 
court is moved pursuant to 28 U.S.C. Sec- 
tions 2282 and 2284, and certification to the 
Court of Appeals is requested under Section 
315(a) of the FECA, 88 Stat. 1285, 2 U.S.C, 
Section 437h. 

PARTIES 

4, Plaintiff James L. Buckley is a 
United States Senator from the State of New 
York. He is a citizen of the State of New 
York and of the United States and is eligi- 
ble to vote in elections for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is a registered 
voter in the State of New York in the Re- 
publican Party. He is a federal taxpayer. 
Plaintiff Buckley has contributed in the past 
to the campaigns of particular candidates 
for federal office in amounts greater than 
$1,000 and desires to do so in the future as 
a means of expressing his views on public 
issues. He may seek to be a delegate to the 
1976 Republican Party National Convention. 
Plaintiff Buckley intends to be a candidate 
for federal office within the meaning of the 
FECA, the FECA Amendments, and Subtitie 
H. Said candidacy will be aided by volun- 
teers whose incidental expenses will exceed 
$500 and thus constitute a contribution or 
expenditure within the FECA and the FECA 
Amendments. The expenditure of funds is 
essential to his success in conveying his ideas 
and position on public issues to voters and 
potential voters. To that end, plaintiff de- 
sires to solicit and receive contributions 
larger than $1,000, employ personal funds or 
the funds of his immediate family as avail- 
able and necessary, and to spend whatever 
amounts are available and necessary to con- 
vey his views to voters and potential voters 
in a meaningful way. 

5. Plaintiff Eugene J. McCarthy is a former 
United States Senator from the State of 
Minnesota, He is a citizen of the State of 
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Minnesota and of the United States and Is 
eligible to vote in elections for the office of 
President of the United States. He is a federal 
taxpayer. Plaintiff McCarthy intends to be 
a candidate for federal office within the 
meaning of the FECA, the FECA Amend- 
ments, and Subtitle H. The expenditure of 
funds is essential to his success In convey- 
ing his ideas and positions on public issues 
to voters and potential voters. To that end, 
Plantiff desires to solicit and receive con- 
tributions larger than $1,000, and to spend 
whatever is available and necessary to con- 
vey his views to voters and potential voters 
in a meaningful way. Said candidacy will 
be aided by volunteers whose incidental ex- 
penses will exceed $500 and thus constitute 
an expenditure under the FECA and the 
FECA Amendments. He is the Honorary 
Chairman of the Committee for a Constitu- 
tional Presidency, a political committee 
within the meaning of the FECA, the FECA 
Amendments, and Subtitle H, which is in- 
dependent of the two major parties and of 
any other political party. 

6. Plaintiff William A. Steiger is a Member 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives from the Sixth Congressional District 
of Wisconsin. He is a citizen of the State of 
Wisconsin and of the United States, and is 
eligible to vote in elections for the office of 
President of the United States. He is a 
registered voter in the State of Wisconsin. 
He is a federal taxpayer, He may seek to be 
a delegate to the 1976 Republican Party Na- 
tional Convention, Plaintiff Steiger is con- 
sidering a candidacy for federal office in 
1976. The expenditure of funds is essential 
to his success in conveying his ideas and 
positions on public issues to voters and po- 
tential voters. To that end, plaintiff desires 
to spend whatever amounts are available and 
necessary to convey his views to voters and 
potential voters in a meaningful way. 

7. Plaintiff Stewart Rawlings Mott has 
contributed in the past and will contribute 
im the future amounts in excess of $1,000 to 
individual candidates for federal office and 
in excess of $25,000 in the aggregate to such 
candidates. Plaintiff has also made expendi- 
tures on behalf of clearly identified candi- 
dates but independent of such candidates in 
excess of $1,000 and intends to do so in the 
future. Plaintiff Mott has made and intends 
to make expenditures against clearly identi- 
fied candidates in excess of $1,000. Plaintiff 
has incurred and intends to incur certain 
incidental expenses on behalf of candidates 
&s a volunteer in excess of $500. Such con- 
tributions are for the purpose of furthering 
plaintiff's ideas and positions on issues of 
public policy. 

8. Plaintif Committee for a Constitutional 
Presidency is a political committee within the 
meaning of the FECA, the FECA Amend- 
ments, and Subtitle H and a not-for-profit 
corporation under the laws of the State of 
THinois. Plaintiff is independent of the ma- 
jor parties and of any other political party. 
It intends to sponsor a candidate for the 
office of President of the United States in 
1976 and desires to solicit and receive on 
behalf of such candidate contributions in 
excess of $1,000, to contribute to said candi- 
date an amount in excess of $5,000 and to 
make expenditures on behalf of said candi- 
date in excess of two cents multiplied by the 
voting age population of the United States. 
Plaintiff will not hold a national nominating 
convention in 1976 to select its candidate, as 
such a convention is defined by the FECA 
Amendments. If plaintiff's candidate is to 
wage an effective campaign as an independ- 
ent, he must make expenditures in excess of 
$20,000,000. Plaintiff's candidate will not be 
selected by primaries and will become eli- 
gible for state ballots through petition, and 
expects to incur expenses in that petition 
effort. Said activities are for the purpose 
of furthering plaintiff's ideas and positions 
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on issues of public policy and are essential 
to its ability to participate meaningfully 
in the political process. 

9. Plaintiff Conservative Party of the State 
of New York (hereinafter Conservative Party) 
is a political party in the State of New York 
and a political committee within the mean- 
ing of the FECA, the FECA Amendments, and 
Subtitle H. It has nominated in the past and 
intends to nominate in 1976 candidates for 
the offices of President of the United States, 
United States Senator from the State of New 
York, and Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from all or nearly 
all of the Congressional Districts of the State 
of New York. Plaintiff will seek to place its 
candidate for President only on the ballot 
in New York. Plaintiff is what is commonly 
called a third party. It intends to solicit and 
receive contributions in excess of $1,000 for 
many such candidates, to contribute to 
many such candidates amounts in excess of 
$5,000, and to expend on behalf of said 
candidate for President of the United States 
an amount in excess of $1,000, to expend an 
amount in excess of two cents multiplied by 
the voting age population of the State of 
New York in the case of its candidate for 
United States Senator, and to expend an 
amount in excess of $10,000 in the case of 
many candidates for the House of Represent- 
atives. In some cases, plaintiff may choose a 
candidate who it hopes will expend personal 
funds in excess of $35,000 in the case of a 
candidate for United States Senator and 
$25,000 in the case of a candidate for the 
House. Said activities are for the purpose of 
furthering plaintiff Conservative Party's ideas 
and positions on issues of public policy and 
are essential to its ability to participate 
meaningfully in the political process. 

10(a). Plaintiff New York Civil Liberties 
Union (hereinafter NYCLU) is a not-for- 
profit corporation, organized under the laws 
of the State of New York. It is a non-par- 
tisan organization, dedicated to defending 
the rights guaranteed to persons under the 
Constitution and having as a principal func- 
tion the dissemination of information con- 
cerning such rights within the State of 
New York. Plaintiff NYCLU, the New York 
State affiliate of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, is and has been since its incep- 
tion barred by the American Civil Liberties 
Union constitution, by-laws, and policies 
from endorsing or opposing any candidate 
for public office. 

(b). Plaintiff NYCLU has in excess of 40,- 
000 members in New York State. Such mem- 
bers reside in all parts of the State. Mem- 
bership dues for the NYCLU are $15 per year. 
Many members contribute more than $15 per 
year. Some contribute more than $100 per 
year, and the prime source of funds for 
NYCLU is contributions by members. The 
experience of the plaintiff NYCLU has been 
and is that membership is a controversial 
matter in many parts of the State. NCYLU 
does not disclose the names of its members 
and contributors. NYCLU regularly receives 
a substantial amount of “hate mail,” most 
of which attacks NYCLU, its leadership and 
members, for allegedly subverting law and 
order or supporting “radical” groups. Nu- 
merous persons who have been identified 
with NYCLU activities have from time to 
time been threatened with physical violence 
or subjected to harassment of reprisals. As 
a consequence, many members request as- 
surances that their names will remain con- 
fidential, and many contributors expressly 
request that they not be listed on the mem- 
bership rolls. 

(c). As part of its program of public ed- 
ucation on controversial civil liberties is- 
sues, such as school busing, prisoners rights, 
and police misconduct, plaintiff NYCLU often 
sponsors newspaper advertisements or other- 
wise expends funds in excess of $1,000 in 
order to communicate its views to the pub- 
lic, and intends to do so in the future. The 
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sole purpose of such activity is to set forth 
and publicize plaintiff’s views and positions 
on important public issues involving civil 
liberties. Although plaintiff NYCLU does not 
endorse or oppose the election of candidates 
for public office, its advertisements and 
statements of views on public issues fre- 
quently and necessarily refer to, praise or 
criticize the conduct or actions of clearly 
identified public officials who may also hap- 
pen to be candidates for federal office. 

(da). In addition, the plaintiff NYCLU regu- 
larly publicizes, in its membership news- 
letter and through other publications, the 
civil liberties voting records, positions and 
actions of elected public officials, who are 
also frequently candidates for federal of- 
fice. The NYCLU also solicits and then pub- 
licizes the views of candidates for office on 
civil liberties issues. NYCLU’s purpose in 
communicating such information is to in- 
form its members and the public generally 
about the views and actions of public offi- 
cials and candidates with respect to civil lib- 
erties issues. The expenses of disseminating 
such information are normally paid for out 
of the plaintiff’s general funds supplied by 
membership dues and contributions. Disclo- 
sure by the plaintiff of the names of its 
members and contributors would cause and 
tend to cause persons who are presently 
members to resign and would deter other 
persons from joining, paying dues and mak- 
ing contributions to the NYCLU. 

11. Plaintiff American Conservative Union 
(hereinafter ACU) is a political committee 
within the meaning of the FECA, the FECA 
Amendments, and Subtitle H of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. Plaintiff is independ- 
ent of the two major political parties or of 
any other political party. Plaintiff ACU has 
made in the past, and intends to continue in 
the future to make contributions to politi- 
cal candidates whose ideas and positions on 
issues of public policy are similar to its own. 
These contributions will exceed $5,000 in the 
case of individual candidates. Said contribu- 
tions are for the purpose of furthering ACU’s 
positions on public issues. 

12. Plaintiff Human Events, Inc., is a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Delaware. It publishes a weekly newspaper 
devoted primarily to the reporting of events 
of political importance and interest, to the 
discussion of public issues, and to the dis- 
cussion of public officials, political leaders 
and candidates. Human Events also distrib- 
utes books, tapes, pamphlets, reprints of ar- 
ticles, and employs other forms of communi- 
cation to further its corporate and editorial 
purposes. It endorses explicitly or by impli- 
cation or refrains from endorsing candidates 
for federal offices where it deems it necessary 
and appropriate. It regularly takes editorial 
positions on matters of public controversy. It 
has in the past and intends in the future to 
recommend to those of its readers who share 
its views that such readers communicate 
their views to public officials, political candi- 
dates, and other political leaders. Plaintiff is 
wholly owned by its three top executive em- 
ployees and is not controlled directly or 
indirectly by any political party or political 
committee. 

13. Defendant Francis R. Valeo is the duly 
appointed Secretary of the United States 
Senate. This defendant is a designated “‘su- 
pervisory officer” within the meaning of the 
FECA and the FECA Amendments and will 
enforce Titles I and III of the FECA until 
the appointments and qualification of all the 
members and general counsel of the Federal 
Election Commission, Section 208, FECA 
Amendments, 88 Stat. 1286. He is sued in his 
Official capacity. 

14. Defendant W. Pat Jennings is the duly 
appointed and presently acting Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives. This 
defendant is designated a supervisory officer” 
within the meaning of the FECA and FECA 
Amendments and will continue to enforce 
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Titles I and III of the FECA until the ap- 
pointments and qualifications of all the 
members and general counsel of the Federal 
Election Commission, Section 208, FECA 
Amendments, 88 Stat. 1286. He is sued in his 
official capacity. 

15. Defendant Elmer B. Staats is the duly 
appointed Comptroller-General of the United 
States. This defendant is designated a 
“supervisory officer” within the meaning of 
the FECA and FECA Amendments and will 
continue to enforce Titles I and III of the 
FECA until the appointments and qualifica- 
tion of all the members and general counsel 
of the Federal Election Commission, Section 
208, FECA Amendments, 88 Stat. 1286. He 
is sued in his official capacity. 

16. Defendants Valeo, Jennings, and 
Staats, in their respective capacities as ‘su- 
pervisory officers” under the FECA, are 
charged with enforcement of the FECA and 
the Regulations promulgated thereunder. 
Defendants Valeo and Jennings are also ex 
officio Members of the Federal Election Com- 
mission. 

17. Defendant William B. Saxbe is the At- 
torney General of the United States. As such, 
he is charged with the enforcement of crim- 
inal sanctions against violations of Title 18 
of the United States Code. He is also em- 
powered to receive from the supervisory of- 
ficers and/or the Federal Election Commis- 
sion notifications of apparent violations of 
the FECA and the FECA Amendments, and 
at the request of the supervisory officers and/ 
or Federal Election Commission, to institute 
civil actions for relief or any other appro- 
priate order. In any case in which the Federal 
Election Commission refers an apparent vio- 
lation to the Defendant, he must respond by 
report to the Commission with respect to any 
action taken by him regarding the apparent 
violation. 

18. Defendant Federal Election Commis- 
sion is established by Section 208(a) of the 
FECA Amendments, 88 Stat. 1280, as 
amended by the FECA, 2 U.S.C. Section 437c. 
The six members of the Federal Election 
Commission have not been confirmed as of 
the date of the filing of this complaint. When 
said members are confirmed and in office, 
they will be named in their official capacities 
as defendants in this action. 

THE FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT OF 1971 
AND THE AMENDMENTS OF 1974 

19. The FECA Amendments substantially 
revise the FECA, and incorporate within 
their statutory framework Subtitle H of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES 


20. Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1263, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 608 to provide inter alia that 

(a) no person (as defined by 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 591(g) to mean an “individual, partner- 
ship, committee, association, corporation or 
any other organization or group of persons") 
shall contribute to any candidate with re- 
spect to any election for any federal office 
more than $1,000; 

(b) no individual shall make contributions 
agregating more than $25,000 in any calendar 
year (contributions in a calendar year being 
defined to mean any contribution made with 
respect to a given election whether or not 
made during the actual year of such elec- 
tion); and 

(c) no political committee as defined by 
18 U.S.C. Section 608(b) as amended by the 
FECA Amendments to mean an organization 
registered as such under Section 303 of the 
FECA for a period of not less than 6 months 
which has received contributions from more 
than 50 persons and (except for State party 
organizations) has contributed to 5 or more 
candidates for federal office, (other than a 
principal campaign committee) shall make 
contributions to any candidate with respect 
ze Aay election for federal office in excess of 
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21. Section 101(b) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1266, amends 18 U.S.C. Section 
608(a) (1) to provide that no candidate shall 
make expenditures from his personal funds 
or those of his immediate family in connec- 
tion with his campaigns for nomination for 
election, or for election to federal office in 
excess of the following aggregate amounts: 

(a) $50,000, in the case of a candidate for 
the office of President or Vice President of 
the United States; 

(b) $35,000, in the case of a candidate for 
the office of Senator or for the office of Rep- 
resentative from a State which is entitled 
to only one Representative; and 

(c) $25,000, in the case of a candidate for 
the office of Representative in any other 
State. 

22. Section 102(c) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1269, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 591(e) to provide that certain inci- 
dental expenses incurred by volunteers in 
excess of $500 are a “contribution” within the 
meaning of Section 101 (a). 

23. The limitations specified in paragraphs 
20, 21 and 22 of this complaint are not to 
be adjusted according to changes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

LIMITS ON CANDIDATE EXPENDITURES 


24. Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1264, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 608 to provide that; 

(a) no candidate shall make expenditures 
in excess of $10,000,000 in the case of a candi- 
date for nomination to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, except that the 

te of expenditures in any one State 
shall not exceed twice the expenditure limita- 
tion applicable in such State to a candidate 
for nomination for election to the office of 
Senator, and except that the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission is empowered to prescribe 
rules under which expenditures in two or 
more States shall be aliocated for purposes 
of the expenditure limitation, based on the 
voting age population in each State which 
can reasonably be expected to be influenced 
by such expenditure. 

(>) no candidate shall make expenditures 
in excess of $20,000,000 in the case of a 
candidate for election to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States; 

(c) no candidate shall make expenditures 
in excess of the greater of 8 cents multiplied 
by the voting age population of the State of 
$100,000, whichever is greater, in the case of 
a campaign for nomination for election by a 
candidate for the office of United States Sena- 
tor or by a candidate for the office of Repre- 
sentative from a State which is entitled to 
only one Representative; 

(d) no candidate shall make expenditures 
in excess of the greater of 12 cents multiplied 
by the voting age population of the State or 
$150,000, whichever is greater, in the mong os 

campaign for election by a candida’ or 
the ofide of Senator or by a candidate for the 
office of Representative from a State which is 
entitled to only one Representative; 

(e) no candidate shall make expenditures 
in excess of $70,000 in the case of any cam- 
paign for nomination for election, or for elec- 
tion by a candidate for the office of Repre- 
sentative in any State entitled to more than 
one Representative; 

(f) Section 102(d) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1270-1271, amends 18 U.S.C. 
Section 591(f), relating to expenditures to 
exclude, inter alia, a candidate's fund-rais- 
ing costs up to 20 percent of the applicable 
spending limit; and 

(g) the limitations enumerated in para- 
graph twenty-seven subparagraphs (a) 
through (e) of this complaint shall be ad- 
justed with reference to the Consumer Price 
Index, by a formula provided In Section 101 
(a) of the FECA Amendments, 88 Stat. 1265. 

25, Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1264, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 608 to define an expenditure “made on 
behalf of a candidate” as one made by 
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(a) an authorized committee or any other 
agent of the candidate for the purposes of 
making any expenditure; or 

(b) any person authorized or requested 
by the candidate, an authorized committee 
of the candidate, or an agent of the candi- 
date, to make the expenditure. 

INDEPENDENT EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 

26. Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1266, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 608, to prohibit expenditures by any 
“person” as defined by 18 U.S.C. Section 591 
íg) to mean an “individual, partnership, 
committee, association, corporation or any 
other organization or group of persons”, in- 
dependent of and not by or on behalf of a 
candidate but “relative to a clearly identified 
candidate” in excess of $1,000. “Clearly iden- 
tified” is defined to mean (1) the candidate’s 
name appears, (ii) a photograph or drawing 
of the candidate appears; or (iti) the iden- 
tity of the candidate is apparent by unam- 
biguous reference. 

EXPENSES OF VOLUNTEERS 


27. Section 102(d) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1270, amends 18 U.S.C. Sec- 
tion 591 to provide that “expenditure” in- 
cludes certain incidental expenses incurred 
by volunteers in excess of $500. 

PENALTIES 

28. Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1266, amends Section 608 of 
the FECA to provide that any person who 
violates any provision of that Section shall 
be fined not more than $25,00 or imprisoned 
not more than one (1) year, or both. 

PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS 


29. Section 406(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1295, amends Section 9008 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit 
the expenditures of the national committee 
of a party with respect to a presidential 
nominating convention to $2,000,000 (ad- 
jJusted to the Consumer Price Index). 

30. Section 406(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1295, amends Section 9008 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that the Federal Election Commission may 
authorize the national committee of a party 
to make expenditures which exceed the lim- 
itation enumerated in paragraph 29 of this 
complaint. Such authorization is to be based 
on the Commission’s determination that 
“due to extraordinary and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, such expenditures are necessary 
to assure the effective operation of the presi- 
dential nominating convention by such 
committee.” 

31. Section 406(b) (3) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1296, amends Section 9012 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to pro- 
vide that any officer or member of a national 
committee who consents to a violation of the 
requirements specified in paragraph 29 of 
this complaint shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED IN EXCESS OF 
EXPENDITURES 

32. Section 210 of the FECA Amendments, 
88 Stat. 1289, provides that amounts received 
by a candidate as contributions which exceed 
his or her expenditures may be used to de- 
fray any ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred in connection with his or her duties 
as holder of a federal office. 

EXPENDITURES OF POLITICAL PARTY NATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

33. Section 101(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1265, amends 18 U.S.C. Section 
608 to provide that the national committee 
of a political party and state committees of 
a poiltical party may make expenditures in 
connection with campaigns for federal office 
subject to certain spending limits. In the 
case of a national committee, it may spend 
no more than an amount equal to two cents 
multiplied by the voting age population of 
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the United States in connection with a gen- 
eral election for President. A national or 
state committee of a party may spend: (1) 
up to two cents multiplied by the voting age 
population of the state or $20,000, whichever 
is greater, in connection with an election to 
the office of Senator or of Representative 
from a State which is entitled to only one 
Representative; (2) up to $10,000 in connec- 
tion with an election to the office of Repre- 
sentative in any other State. 
SUBSIDY FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

34. Sections 403-409 of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1291, amend Subtitle H of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
public financing for elections for the office 
of President of the United States. Under Sec- 
tion 9002 a candidate with respect to any 
presidential election is defined as an in- 
dividual who has been nominated for elec- 
tion to that office by a major party or has 
qualified to have his name on the election 
balot (or to have the names of electors 
pledged to him on the election ballot) in 
ten or more states. A major party is defined as 
one whose candidate in the preceding presi- 
dential election received, as the candidate for 
such party, twenty-five percent or more of 
the total number of popular votes received 
by all candidates for such office. A minor 
party is defined as one whose candidate in the 

presidential election received, as 
the candidate of such party, five percent or 
more but less than twenty-five percent of 
the total number of popular votes received by 
all candidates for such office. A new party 
ts defined as one which is neither a major 
party nor a minor party. 

35. Section 9006 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended by the FECA 
amendments, establishes a “Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund” composed of amounts 
designated to the fund by individuals under 
Section 6096. Section 6096 permits individual 
and joint taxpayers to designate one or two 
dollars, as the case may be, of the taxes they 
owe to the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund. If, at the time of a certification from 
the Federal Election Commission for payment 
to eligible candidates, such amounts are not 
or may not be sufficient to satisfy the full 
entitlements of the eligible candidates of all 
political parties, a pro rata distribution is 
called for, in accord with a priority for differ- 
ent kinds of expenses as established by the 
FECA. 

36. Under Section 9004 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended by Section 
404(a) of the FECA Amendments, 88 Stat. 
1291, candidates for major parties are en- 
titled to equal payments, up to the statutory 
expenditure limit of $20,000,000, as adjusted 
by reference to the Consumer Price Index. 
Candidates of minor parties are entitled to 
payments equal to an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount allowed major 
party candidates as the number of popular 
votes received by the minor party's presiden- 
tial candidate in the preceding presidential 
election bears to the average number of 
Popular votes received by major party can- 
didates for President in the preceding presi- 
dential election. A candidate who in the pre- 
vious presidential election received between 
five and twenty-five percent of the popular 
vote is to receive an amount computed in 
the same manner as that of a minor party 
(less whatever his or her party receives). 
After the election, a candidate of a minor 
party who receives more than five percent 
of the popular vote is entitled to an amount 
similarly computed if that exceeds the 
amount computed on the basis of the previ- 
ous election. A candidate of a new party who 
receives more than five percent of the pop- 
ular vote is entitled after the election to an 
amount computed on the basis of the same 
ratio. 

37. Under Section 9008 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended by Sec- 
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tion 406(a) of the FECA Amendments, 88 
Stat. 1294, major parties are entitled to pay- 
ments up to $2,000,000 to defray expenses of 
nominating conventions (to be paid before 
any of the payments specified in paragraph 
36 of this complaint). Minor parties are en- 
titled to an amount to support their nomi- 
nating conventions computed on the ratio 
described in paragraph 36 of this com- 
plaint based on the previous presidential 
election. The Federal Election Commission 
may authorize national committees of major 
and minor parties to make expenditures ex- 
ceeding the limits described in pargaraph 29 
of this complaint upon a determination by 
the Commission that “due to extraordinary 
and unforeseen circumstances, such expend- 
itures are necessary to assure the effective 
operation” of the convention. 

38. Under Sections 9033 and 9034, as 
amended by Section 408(c) of the FECA 
Amendments, 88 Stat. 1297, a candidate for 
nomination for election to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States may receive from 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
funds to pay expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with his or her campaign for nomina- 
tion if he or she has received contributions 
in excess of $5,000 from residents of at least 
twenty states (the excess over $250 from any 
one individual not to be counted), the funds 
provided to be in an amount matching such 
contributions (the excess over $250 from 
any one Individual not to be matched). Such 
payments are to be made only if sufficient 
funds are available for the payments spec- 
ified in paragraphs 36 and 37 of this com- 
plaint. 

FEDERAL ELECTION COMMISSION 

39. Section 208(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1280, amends the FECA, 2 
U.S.C. Section 437e, by providing for the 
establishment of a Federal Election Commis- 
sion. Said Commission is to be composed of 
six members, two appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate on the recom- 
mendations of the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate, two by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on the rec- 
ommendations of the majority and minority 
leaders of the House, and two by the Presi- 
dent. All must be confirmed by a majority 
of both Houses, 

40. The Commission has broad powers, Sec- 
tion 208(a) of the FECA Amendments, 88 
Stat. 1282, 2 U.S.C. Section 437d. It may, 
inter alia: (a) investigate with the aid of 
compulsory process; (b) exercise primary 
Jurisdiction with respect to civil enforcement 
of the FECA, as amended, by bringing actions 
(including proceedings for injunction) in 
federal district courts; (c) refer violations 
to the Attorney General; (d) formulate gen- 
eral policy with respect to the administration 
of the FECA, the FECA Amendments, and 
certain provisions of Title 18 of the United 
States Code; (e) render advisory opinions; 
and (f) make rules necessary to carrying out 
the FECA and the FECA Amendments. 

41. Section 209(b) (1) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1287, amends Section 316(a) 
of the FECA to empower the Commission 
to make rules and regulations under the 
provisions of the FECA and FECA Amend- 
ments relating to reporting and disclosure. 
Any proposed rule or regulation dealing with 
required reports or statements by a candi- 
date for the office of Senator and by political 
committees supporting such candidate shall 
be transmitted to the Senate. If the Senate 
does not disapprove such a proposed rule or 
regulation within 30 legislative days, the 
Commission may prescribe it. Any proposed 
rule or regulation dealing with required re- 
ports or statements by a candidate for the 
office of Representative and by political com- 
mittees supporting such candidate shall be 
transmitted to the House. If the House does 
not disapprove such proposed rule or regu- 
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lation within 30 legislative days, the Com- 
mission may prescribe it. 

If a proposed rule relates to required re- 
ports or statements by a candidate for the 
office of President of the United States, and 
by political committees supporting such can- 
didate, it shall be transmitted to both the 
House and the Senate. Both the Senate and 
the House may disapprove any such pro- 
posed rule or regulation within 30 legislative 
days. 

22. Section 302 of the FECA Amendments, 
88 Stat. 1290, amends the FECA, 2 U.S.C. 
Section 456, to provide that if the Commis- 
sion finds that a candidate for a federal office 
failed to file a report required by the FECA 
or the FECA Amendments, such person shall 
be disqualified from becoming a candidate 
in any future election for federal office until 
one year after the expiration of the term for 
which such person was a candidate. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEFINITIONS 


43. The FECA and FECA Amendments de- 
fine in Section 301(d) a political committee 
as “any committee, club, association, or other 
group of persons which receives contribu- 
tions or makes expenditures during a calen- 
dar year in an aggregate amount exceeding 
$1,000.” 


44, Section 301 (e) of the FECA and Section , 


591(e) of Title 18 U.S.C., as amended, define 
a contribution as a gift, subscription, loan, 
advance, or deposit of money or anything 
of value made for the purpose of influencing 
the nomination for election of any person to 
federal office or for influencing the results 
of a primary to select delegates to a national 
nominating convention or influencing the 
result of an election held for the expression 
of a preference for the nomination of per- 
sons for election to the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. News stories, com- 
mentaries and editorials are not excepted 
from these definitions, 

45. Section 301(f) of the FECA and Sec- 
tion 591(f) of Title 18 U.S.C. define expend- 
itures to mean a purchase, payment, dis- 
tribution, loan, advance, deposit or gift of 
money or anything of value made for the 
purpose of influencing the nomination for 
election of any person to federal office or for 
influencing the results of a primary to select 
delegates to a national nominating conven- 
tion or influencing the results of an election 
held for the expression of a preference for 
the nomination of persons for election to 
the office of the President of the United 
States. News stories, commentaries and edi- 
torials are excepted from these definitions. 

REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 

46. Under Section 302(b) of the FECA, as 
amended by Section 202(a) of the FECA 
Amendments, 88 Stat. 1275, committees must 
keep detailed records identifying any person 
who contributes $10 or more. Under Section 
304(a) of the FECA, as amended by Section 
204(a) of the FECA Amendments, 88 Stat. 
1277, political committees receiving contri- 
butions or making expenditures on behalf of 
a candidate must file reports with said can- 
didate's principal campaign committee which 
comply in all respects with the reports re- 
quired to be filed with the Federal Election 
Commission by the principal campaign com- 
mittee. A principal campaign committee 
must, under Section 304(b) of the FECA, 
report the full name, mailing address, and 
occupation of each person who has made one 
or more contributions to or for said com- 
mittee in an aggregate amount in excess of 
$100, together with the amount and date of 
sald contributions. 

47. Section 204(c) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1277, amends Section 304 of 
the FECA to provide that a member of Con- 
gress need not report as contributions re- 
ceived or expenditures made the value of 
services furnished by the Senate or House 
recording studios, or by an individual whose 
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pay is disbursed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate or the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and who furnishes such services as his 
primary duty as an employee of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, or if such serv- 
ices were paid for by the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic Congressional Committees. The sec- 
tion does not apply to recording services 
furnished during the calendar year before 
the year in which the Member's term expires. 

48. Section 204(c) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1278, provides that every per- 
son who makes contributions or expenditures 
other than by contributions to a political 
committee or candidate in an aggregate 
amount in excess of $100 shall file with the 
Commission a report containing the infor- 
mation described in paragraph 46 of this 
complaint, 

49. Section 208(a) of the FECA Amend- 
ments, 88 Stat. 1279, amends the FECA as 
follows: 

“Sec. 308. Any persons (other than an in- 
dividual who expends any funds or com- 
mits any act directed to the public for the 
purpose of influencing the outcome of an 
election, or who publishes or broadcasts to 
the public any material referring to a candi- 
date (by name, description, or other refer- 
ence) advocating the election or defeat of 
such candidate, setting forth the candi- 
date’s position on any public issue, his vot- 
ing record, or other official acts (in the case 
of a candidate who holds or has held Fed- 
eral office), or otherwise designed to infiu- 
ence individuals to cast their votes for or 
against such candidate or to withhold their 
votes from such candidate shall file reports 
with the Commission as if such person were 
& political committee. The reports filed by 
such person shall set forth the source of the 
funds used in carrying out any activity de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence in the 
Same detail as if the funds were contribu- 
tions within the meaning of section 301(e), 
and payments of such funds in the same de- 
tail as if they were expenditures within the 
meaning of section 301(f) .” 

50. Section 208 of the FECA Amendments, 
88 Stat. 1284, amends the FECA to provide 
that the Federal Election Commission may 
institute civil actions for relief, including 
injunctions, if there is reason to believe that 
a person has engaged, or may engage, in acts 
or practices which violate the Act. The Com- 
mission may also request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil actions for relief, including 
injunctions, against violations of the Act. 

PENALTIES 

51. Title 2 U.S.C, Section 441 provides that 
any person who violates the registration, re- 
porting and disclosure provisions specified in 
paragraphs 46, 47, 48, or 49 of this complaint 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 

CAUSES OF ACTION 

52. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they restrict 
and inhibit political activity by limiting the 
solicitation, receipt or making of contribu- 
tions on behalf of political candidates, in vio- 
lation of the rights of freedom of speech and 
association guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

53. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the rights of one or more of the 
Plaintiffs in that they restrict and inhibit 
political activity by preventing candidates or 
their immediate family from expending per- 
sonal funds where available and necessary, 
in violation of their rights of freedom of 
Speech and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 

54. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they restrict 
and inhibit political activity by limiting the 
incidental e: which volunteers work- 


ing on behalf of political candidates may in- 
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cur, in violation of their rights of freedom 
of speech and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 

55, The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they limit ex- 
penditures by a candidate for federal office, 
and thereby restrict and inhibit the candi- 
date’s ability to communicate his ideas and 
positions, in violation of the rights of free- 
dom of speech and association guaranteed by 
the First Amendment to the Constitution. 

56. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they are de- 
signed to have, and have, the effect of favor- 
ing most incumbent officeholders and thereby 
disadvantaging most challengers, in violation 
of their rights of freedom of speech and as- 
sociation guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Incumbents have, at the govern- 
ment’s expense, permanent offices, the frank, 
expense allowance, an established staff, ac- 
cess to Congressional television recording 
services, and a variety of office supplies and 
expenses, none of which constitute expendi- 
tures within the FECA and the FECA 
Amendment when used by them for all but 
blatantly political purposes. Challengers can 
employ such valuable resources only by mak- 
ing expenditures which the Act limits to an 
amount far below the value of what is avail- 
able to incumbents by virtue of their office 
alone. This disparity is in addition to the po- 
litical advantages which naturally inhere in 
incumbency, such as ability to make news 
and wider name recognition. 

57. The FECA Amendments deprive one or 
more plaintiffs of their constitutional rights 
in that they allow incumbent officeholders 
and successful candidates to employ surplus 
campaign funds to defray the expenses of 
their offices, thus discriminating invidiously 
against candidates challenging incumbents 
and against unsuccessful candidates for fed- 
eral office, in violation of the rights of free- 
dom of speech and association guaranteed 
by the First Amendment to the Constitution 
and the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

68. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they discrim- 
inate against third parties and minor parties 
which rely heavily on large contributions, in 
violation of their rights of freedom of speech 
and association guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution and the Due 
Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

59. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they discrim- 
inate against third parties or minor parties 
which have not previously demonstrated 
their ability to capture a large percentage of 
the popular vote or which run candidates on 
a “balance of power” or “spoiler” strategy 
hoping to influence the policies of the major 
parties, in violation of their rights of freedom 
of speech and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution and 
the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

60. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they limit the 
expenditures of national committees of a 
political party in the case of campaigns for 
federal office in violation of the rights of 
freedom of speech and association guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the Due Process Clause of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

61, The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they discrim- 
inate against political parties lacking a na- 
tional committee, in violation of the rights 
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of freedom of speech and association guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the Due Process Clause of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

62. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they discrim- 
inate against political parties sponsoring a 
candidate for President in only one State, in 
violation of their rights of freedom of speech 
and association guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution and the 
Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

63. The FECA Amendments deprive one or 
more of the plaintiffs of their rights in that 
the method of appointment of the Federal 
Election Commission violates the constitu- 
tional separation of powers and discriminates 
invidiously against them in violation of the 
Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

64. The FECA Amendments deprive one 
or more of the plaintiffs of their right to a 
hearing before an impartial tribunal by en- 
trusting administration and enforcement of 
the FECA, as amended, to the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, in violation of the consti- 
tutional separation of powers, Article III, 
and the Due Process Clause of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

65. The FECA Amendments deprive one or 
more of the plaintiffs of their rights in that 
the Federal Election Commission is em- 
powered to make rules under the FECA in 
violation of the constitutional separation of 
powers and the Due Process Clause of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

66. The FECA Amendments deprive one or 
more of the plaintiffs of their rights in that 
the Federal Election Commission has power 
to disqualify a person from becoming a can- 
didate for election to federal office in viola- 
tion of the First, Fifth, and Sixth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

67. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they provide, 
through auditing procedures, for the Federal 
Election Commission to inspect lists and 
records required to be kept by political com- 
mittees of individuals who contribute more 
than $10, in violation of their right of free- 
dom of speech and association and privacy 
guaranteed by the First, Fourth, and Ninth 
Amendments to the Constitution and of their 
right to due process of the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

68. The FECA Amendments and the FECA 
violate the rights of one or more of the 
plaintiffs in that they require political com- 
mittees to register and disclose the names 
of those of their contributors who contrib- 
ute in excess of $100, in violation of their 
rights of freedom of speech, association and 
privacy guaranteed by the First, Fourth, and 
Ninth Amendments to the Constitution and 
of their right to due process of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

69, The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they discrim- 
inate invidiously against them by not requir- 
ing the same disclosure from incumbent 
officeholders of all resources available to such 
incumbents, such as the value of services 
furnished by the Senate or House recording 
studios or the services of certain individuals 
on their staffs, in violation of the right to 
due process of the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

70. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they provide 
that every person contributing or expend- 
ing more than $100 other than by contribu- 
tion to a political committee or candidate 
(including volunteers with incidental ex- 
penses in excess of $600) must make disclo- 
sure to the Federal Election Commission, in 
violation of the rights of freedom of speech, 
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association and privacy of the First, Fourth, 
and Ninth Amendments to the Constitution 
and of their right to due process of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

71. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they require 
any person who expends funds or commits 
any act for the purpose of influencing the 
outcome of an election or who publishes or 
broadcasts to the public any material advo- 
cating the election or defeat of a candidate, 
setting forth a candidate's position on any 
public issue, his voting record or any official 
acts to file reports with the Commission as 
if such person were a political committee, in 
violation of the rights of freedom of speech, 
association and privacy of the First, Fourth, 
and Ninth Amendments to the Constitution. 

72, The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they provide 
criminal penalties for violation of the dis- 
closure provisions of the statutes, in violation 
of the rights of freedom of speech, associa- 
tion and privacy of the First, Fourth, and 
Ninth Amendments to the Constitution. 

73. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they restrain 
and inhibit individual political activity by 
limiting to $1,000 the independent (not on 
behalf of a candidate) expenditures of any 
person relative to an identified candidate, in 
violation of the rights of freedom of speech 
and association of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

74. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they exclude 
from the definition of “political committee” 
committees registered for less than the 
period of time prescribed in the statute, thus 
invidiously discriminating against such com- 
mittees by prohibiting them from participat- 
ing in the political process for a six-month 
period, in violation of the rights of freedom 
of speech and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 

75. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
provide that the government may bring 
criminal prosecutions against anyone who 
violates or is about to violate Section 608 of 
the FECA and Section 9008 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The risk of criminal 
prosecution deters and restrains one or more 
of the plaintiffs and in certain instances con- 
stitutes a prior restraint of their exercise of 
their rights of freedom of speech and of as- 
sociation in violation of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution and deprives one 
or more of the plaintiffs of due process of law 
in violation of the Due Process Clause of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

76. The FECA, the FECA Amendments, and 
Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 deprive one or more of the plaintiffs of 
their constitutional rights in that federal tax 
money is thereby used to support political 
movements and organizations, in violation 
of the restrictions imposed on the federal tax- 
ing and spending power by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

77. The FECA, the FECA Amendments, and 
Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 deprive one or more of the plaintiffs of 
their constitutional rights in that federal tax 
money is thereby used to support only cer- 
tain political parties in violation of the re- 
strictions imposed on the federal taxing and 
spending power by the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

78. The FECA, the FECA Amendments, and 
Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 deprive one or more of the plaintiffs of 
their constitutional rights in that federal 
taxpayers are permitted to designate neither 
their preference for parties nor for candi- 
dates in violation of the rights of freedom of 
speech and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. 
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79. The FECA, the FECA Amendments, 
and Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 violate the constitutional rights of 
one or more of the plaintiffs in that they 
establish officially supported political parties 
and discriminate against minor parties and 
independent candidates, against parties 
sponsoring a candidate for President in less 
than ten States, against candidates with 
substantial support in less than twenty 
States, against parties who have neither 
nominating conventions nor primaries, 
and against independent candidates not 
nominated by conventions or primaries. 
These provisions violate the rights of free- 
dom of speech and association of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution and the 
right to due process of law of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

80. The FECA and the FECA Amend- 
ments violate the constitutional rights of 
one or more of the plaintiffs in that they 
empower the Federal Election Commission 
and the Attorney General to bring civil ac- 
tions, including proceedings for injunctions 
against any person who has engaged or who 
may engage in acts or practices which violate 
the Act. The risk of being subject to civil 
injunction proceedings deters and restrains 
one or more of the plaintiffs and in certain 
instances constitutes a prior restraint of the 
exercise of their rights of freedom of speech 
and association of the First and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 

81. The FECA and the FECA Amendments 
violate the constitutional rights of one or 
more of the plaintiffs in that they limit the 
freedom of the press by exempting news 
stories, commentaries, and editorials from 
the statutory definitions of “expenditure” 
but not from the statutory definitions of 
“contribution,” thus subjecting those press 
functions to regulation, in violation of the 
rights of a free press guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

82. Titles I, II, NI, and IV of the FECA 
Amendments deprive one or more of the 
plaintiffs of the rights of freedom of speech 
and association and of due process of law 
under the First and Fifth Amendments to 
the Constitution because they are excessively 
vague and overbroad. 

83. Titles I, II, III, and IV deprive one or 
more of the plaintiffs of their retained rights 
under the Ninth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

84. Unless application of the FECA, the 
FECA Amendments, and Subtitle H of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 against the 
plaintiffs is enjoined by this Court, plaintiffs 
will suffer irreparable injury and will be 
unable to exercise their constitutional rights 
to participate effectively in the political 
process, to communicate their views on is- 
sues of public policy, to support candidates 
for federal office, and to compete without 
discrimination in the electoral process. 

PRAYER FOR RELIEF 

Wherefore, plaintiffs pray that the Court 
make application for the convening of a 
three-judge district court and that said 
three-judge court hear this action, and upon 
such hearing to: 

1. Order, adjudge, decree and declare that 
the FECA, the FECA Amendments, and Sub- 
title H are repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, and that said statutes 
violate plaintiffs’ rights under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and further 

2. Permanently enjoin and restrain de- 
fendants, their agents and assistants from 
the use, operation, enforcement, execution 
and application of the FECA, the FECA 
Amendments, and Subtitle H in any and all 
respects in which the same may be found 
to be repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States; and further 

3. Grant such order and further relief 
as to the Court may seem just and proper, 
together with the costs and disbursements 
of this action. 
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Plaintiffs further pray, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 315(a) of the FECA, 88 Stat. 1285, 2 
USC. Section 437h, that this Court im- 
mediately certify, to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit all questions of constitutionality raised 
herein. 

Dated: January 2, 1975. 

[US. District Court for the District of 
Columbia—Civil Action No. 75-0001] 
James L. BUCKLEY, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, V. 
How. Prancts R. VALEO, ET AL., DEFEND- 

ANTS 

MEMORANDUM AND ORDER 


In their complaint the plaintiffs seek de- 
claratory and injunctive relief against cer- 
tain provisions of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, 2 U.S.C. § 431 et seq. (Supp. 
I, 1972); the Federal Election Campaign 
Act Amendments of 1974, Pub. L. No. 93-443, 
88 Stat. 1263; and Subtitle H of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 26 U.S.C. § 9001 et 
seq. (Supp. III, 1973), as amended, Pub. L. 
No. 93-443, 88 Stat. 1263, and against their 
enforcement by the defendants. The grounds 
of the complaint are that the statutes de- 
prive them of the right to petition for re- 
dress of grievances, deprive them of the 
right of privacy, deprive them of due process 
of law and discriminate invidiously against 
them, all in violation of the First, Fourth, 
Fifth and Ninth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Further alleged grounds are that 
the mode of appointment and confirmation 
of members of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion and its purported power to administer, 
interpret, make rules and enforce said 
statutes is in violation of the constitutional 
Separation of powers. The charges are de- 
tailed in paragraphs 52 through 84 of the 
complaint. 

This Court's jurisdiction is invoked pursu- 
ant to 28 U.S.C. §§1331, 2201-2202, and 
§315(a) of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971, 88 Stat. 1285, 2 U.S.C. § 437h 
[hereinafter cited as $ 315(a) }. 

Since they seek an injunction restraining 
the enforcement of an act of Congress, plain- 
tiffs also seek to convene a three-judge dis- 
trict court, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. §§ 2282, 
2284. The defendants have op that mo- 
tion. Further, pursuant to §315(a), plain- 
tiffs request this Court to certify immediate- 
ly all questions of constitutionality raised by 
the complaint to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 

The plaintiffs are four individuals (two of 
whom are Members of Congress, and one 
former Senator) and five organizations, The 
defendants are the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Comptroller General, the 
Attorney General and the Federal Election 
Commission. 

I 

The Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 
as amended by the 1974 Amendments covers 
very comprehensively all aspects of the fi- 
nancing and conduct of future Federal elec- 
tions, and the complaint is correspondingly 
broad, in that it attacks most of the key 
provisions of the Act on various constitu- 
tional theories. But, at this particular junc- 
ture, we focus only upon the meaning and 
effect of §315(a) 2 

Section 315 establishes a unique procedure 
for judicial review of actions under 
the Act which raise constitutional issues. It 
authorizes the Federal Election Commission, 
the national committee of a political party, 
or any individual eligible to vote in any 
election for the office of President to bring 
&n appropriate action in a district court to 
test the constitutionality of any provision 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 
as amended, or of Sections 608, 610, 611, 613, 
614, 615, 616, or 617, of Title 18, United States 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The District Court in which a complaint is 
lodged is required to certify “immediately” 
all constitutional questions to the Court of 
Appeals for its Circuit, which, in turn, is 
required to hear and determine those ques- 
tions sitting en banc. 

The Judgment of the Court of Appeals on 
the constitutional questions, in turn, is re- 
viewable by direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court, and any such appeal must be brought 
within 20 days of the decision of the Court 
of Appeals, Finally, both the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals are required to 
expedite any matter certified by the District 
Court. 

These unusual review provisions pose sey- 
eral rather obvious questions for the District 
Court, in limine, viz.: 

(1) Should the District Court make an ini- 
tial determination as to constitutionality? 

(2) If so, must a three-judge court be 
convened for that purpose? 

(3) Should the District Court explore such 
preliminary matters as to the standing of 
each of the parties to bring a complaint? 

As this Court construes §315(a) and the 
legislative history of Pub. L. No. 93-443, the 
answer to each of the foregoing questions is 
in the negative. 

The very essence of § 315, as the Court 
reads it, is speedy judicial review. The Dis- 
trict Court is mandated “immediately” to 
certify questions of constitutionality to the 
Court of Appeals, § 315(a); the Court of Ap- 
peals is mandated to hear the case en banc, 
thus by-passing the normal panel determina- 
tion, $ 316(a); and the decision of the Court 
of Appeals, en banc, is reviewable by a direct 
appeal to the Supreme Court to be brought 
no later than 20 days after the decision of 
the Court of Appeals, §315(b). It is to be 
further noted that it is the statutory duty 
of the Court of Appeals and of the Supreme 
Court to advance the case on their respec- 
tive dockets and expedite the case “to the 
greatest possible extent.” §315(c). Such a 
mandated procedure would not seem to per- 
mit any activity on the part of the District 
Court which would involve the usual delay 
pending answer, briefing, argument and con- 
sideration, provided only that a substantial 
constitutional question is raised by a com- 
plaint and that complaint is filed by a party 
having standing to lodge it. 

The legislative history, although somewhat 
sparse, would seem to bear out these con- 
clusions. 

nx 


The 1974 Amendments to the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 became law Octo- 
ber 15, 1974. Pub. L. No. 93-448. It immerged 
from S. 3044 and its House counterpart, H.R. 
16090. 

The original S. 3044 was introduced in the 
Senate February 21, 1974. It did not include 
provisions for special review of constitutional 
issues as is now provided by $ 315(a). 

Ag history of the present § 315 is as fol- 
wS: 

(1) On April 10, 1974 Senator Buckley of 
New York (a plaintiff herein) introduced 
without objection an amendment to 8. 3044, 
which read as follows: 

EXPEDITIOUS REVIEW OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTIONS 
Judicial review 

“Sec. 407. (a) The Federal Election Com- 
mission, the national committee of any po- 
litical party, and individuals eligible to vote 
for President are authorized to institute such 
actions, including actions for declaratory 
judgment or injunctive relief, as may be ap- 
propriate to implement or construe any pro- 
vision of this Act or of Chapter 29 of title 18, 
United States Code. The district court shall 
immediately certify all questions of consti- 
tutionality of this Act to the United States 
court of appeals for that circuit, which shall 
hear the matter sitting en banc. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or rule any decision on a matter cer- 
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tified under subsection (a) shall be review- 

able by appeal directly to the Supreme Court 

of the United States. Such appeal must be 

brought within 20 days of the court of ap- 
ision. 


peals dec 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the court of 
appeals and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to advance on the docket and 
to expedite to the greatest possible extent 
the disposition of any question certified un- 
der subsection (a).” 

The amendment was accepted without 

vote. Id. At the time Senator Buckley sub- 
mitted his amendment he remarked: 
“. . . (The amendment) merely provides 
for the expeditious review of the constitu- 
tional questions I have raised. I am sure we 
will all agree that if, in fact, there is a seri- 
ous question as to the constitutionality of 
this legislation, it is in the interest of every- 
one to have the question determined by the 
Supreme Court at the earliest possible time. 
Id.” (Italic added.) 120 Cong. Rec. 10562 
(daily ed. April 10, 1974) © 

(2) S. 3044, as thus amended, was referred 
to the House Administration Committee on 
April 22, 1974. 

(3) On July 24, 1974, the House version 
designated as H.R. 16090 was introduced in 
the House with the Buckley amendment in- 
cluded and was eventually reported out of 
committee with the amendment still in- 
cluded, 

(4) On October 7, 1974, the Conference 
Report was filed with both the House and 
Senate. It was accepted by the Senate on 
October 8, 1974 and by the House October 10, 
1974, 

(5) Significantly, in conference, the au- 
thorization in the Buckley amendment “to 
institute such actions in the appropriate Dis- 
trict Court including actions for declaratory 
judgment or injunctive relief as may be ap- 
propriate to implement or construe any pro- 
vision of this Act,” was changed to authorize 
actions “to construe the constitutionality of 
any provision of this Act or of Sections 608, 
610, 611, 613, 614, 615, 616, or 617 of Title 18 
US.C.” The power “to implement” the Act 
is deleted. 

Where the change originated is not clear, 
It is not reported in hearings or debates, The 
comment in the Conference Report simply 
says: 

The conference substitute generally fol- 
lows the House amendment and makes it 
clear that these special judicial review pro- 
visions are available only for actions directed 
at determining the constitutionality of pro- 
visions of the Act and of provisions of title 
18, United States Code, related to the activi- 
ties regulated by the Act.” S. Conf. Rep. No. 
1237, 93d Cong., 2d Sess. 96 (1974). 

mr 


We would look, as well, to other provisions 
of the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 and Subtitle H of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 having some bearing on District 
Court activities in given situations. 

A. §314 of the 1971 Act sets out the en- 
forcement powers of the Federal Election 
Commission and includes, inter alia, author- 
ization for the Commission to institute suit 
in a District Court to implement its findings 
by injunctive or other appropriate relief. In 
such a case the action of the District Court 
is reviewable in the usual way by the Court 
of Appeals and then by the way of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court. Of course, in such a 
case the Commission would be the plaintiff 
exercising its enforcement powers, while the 
present case represents a challenge by out- 
side parties to the constitutionality of cer- 
tain provisions of the Act. Presumably, a 
challenge to Commission procedures insti- 
tuted under § 314 on constiutional grounds 
would invoke the application of § 315(a). 

B. Section 9011(b) (1) and (2) of Title 26, 
U.S.C., to some extent would seem to cloud 
the meaning and effect of § 315(a). 
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Chapter 95 of Subtitle H was enacted ta 
implement the so-called “dollar check-off.” 
As originally enacted, it was not a part of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971. How- 
ever, in 1974 the amendments to the 1971 
Act and to Subtitle H were embraced within 
the same general framework, thus bringing 
them under the same umbrella, presumably 
to be construed compatibly. 

Section 9011(b)(1) of Title 26, U.S.C., like 
§315(a), authorizes the Federal Election 
Commission, the national committee of any 
political party, and any individual eligible to 
vote in any election for the office of President 
“to institute such actions, including actions 
for declaratory judgment or injunctive relief 
as may be appropriate to implement or con- 
strue any provision of ... Chapter (95).”* 
However, §9011(b) (2), unlike §315(a), ex- 
pressly provides that any such suits are to 
be heard and determined by a court of three 
judges in accordance with the provisions of 
§ 2284 of Title 28, U.S.C. 

Thus, although the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act Amendments of 1974, and Subtitle 
H of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, are 
laws pari materia and form a cohesive all- 
embrasive framework as far as Federal elec- 
tions are concerned, there is, nevertheless, 
inconsistency between the judicial review 
called for under §315(a) and that required 
by $ 9011(b) (2). 

Giving effect to the rule that all provisions 
of an act must be construed to give effect to 
its ultimate purpose,’ the two provisions 
must be reconciled, unless we are to hold 
that a complaint, such as that at bar, chal- 
lenging both the Subtitle H provisions, and 
the other provisions of the Act, is somehow 
to be bifurcated to give the two different 
parts of the 1974 Amendments different pro- 
cedural treatment. We arrive at that recon- 
ciliation by concluding that Congress, in its 
most recent pronouncement, namely § 315 
(a), directed that the constitutionality of 
“any provision of this Act’’* is to be proc- 
essed as provided in §315(a) and that to 
the extent that § 315(a) is, or appears to be, 
inconsistent with the earlier enacted Chap- 
ter 95 of Subtitle H, § 315(a) is to control. 

Notwithstanding any apparent inconsis- 
tencies or conflicts noted above, this Court is 
convinced that the overriding concern of 
Congress was to provide swift judicial review 
of all constitutional questions engendered by 
the passage of the 1974 Amendments, and to 
have all those questions, when properly 
framed in a single complaint, decided to- 
gether rather than in a piecemeal fashion. 
Surely Congress could not have intended the 
unworkable result that would follow were 
this Court to convene a three-judge district 
court to decide plaintiffs’ Chapter 95, Sub- 
title H claims, while the remainder of their 
claims proceeded directly to the Court of 
Appeals under § 315(a).° 

Iv 


The foregoing dictates the conclusions that 
Congress contemplated that any constitu- 
tional challenge to any provision of the Act 
would be processed through the lower courts 
to the Supreme Court with a minimum delay, 
and that to obviate as much delay as pos- 
sible,” the only function of the District Court 
would be to screen the complaint for deter- 
mination of whether a constitutional issue 
was raised and whether it was raised by per- 
sons having the statutory authority to do sot 
The Court accordingly will certify the entire 
proceeding to the Court of * ppeals forthwith. 

Further, the Court concludes that a three- 
judge district court is not required in the 
present case. The plain statutory language 
indicates the unequivocal intent of Congress 
to establish an ad hoe procedure for judicial 
review of the statutes in question. The proce- 
dure established by § 315(a) is clearly incon- 
sistent with that found in 28 U.S.C. §§ 2282 
and 2284. Under § 2284 the three-judge dis- 
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trict court hears and determines the ques- 
tions presented on the merits, From its judg- 
ment there is a direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 28 U.S.C. § 1253. That procedure, itself 
an exception to the usual Supreme Court re- 
view, has obviously been supplanted by 
$ 315(a) = 
v 

In light of the above, the Court holds (1) 
that § 315(a) mandates that this Court must 
certify immediately to the Court of Appeals 
all well-pleaded constitutional questions, 
without in the first instance making a de- 
termination as to such constitutionality, and 
(2) that a three-judge district court is not 
required to be convened for this case.“ 

The Court specifically finds that the 
plaintiffs raise substantial constitutional 
questions, and that at least the four indi- 
vidual plaintiffs have standing to seek ju- 
dicial review of the provisions in question. 

Further, the Court declines to rule on the 
defendants’ motion to dismiss. As on the 
question of organizational standing, the mat- 
ters raised in the motion to dismiss are more 
properly left to the initial determination of 
the Court of Appeals. 

vI 


Ppor Angy, it is this 24th day of January, 

Ordered and Adjudged that plaintiffs’ ap- 
plication for a three-judge district court be, 
and the same is hereby, denied; and it is 
further 

Ordered and Adjudged that the constitu- 
tional questions raised by plaintiffs in their 
complaint be, and the same are hereby, certi- 
fied immediately to the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit; and it is further 

Ordered and Adjudged that the Clerk of 
this Court shall, as soon as practicable, trans- 
mit the entire file of the instant case to the 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals for this Circuit. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Plaintiffs also seek to have the defen- 
dants’ time in which to respond to the com- 
plaint reduced from 60 days to 30 days. Fed. 
R. Civ. P. 12(a). In view of the fact that 
the defendants have moved to dismiss, plain- 
tiffs’ request is now moot. 

*The 1974 Amendments to the Federal 
Election Campaign Act provide that the Act 
shall be administered by a “Federal Elec- 
tion Commission.” 2 U.S.C. §310(a). Until 
the Commission is qualified, the Comptroller 
General, the Secretary of Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives “shall con- 
tinue to carry out their responsibilities under 
Title I and Title III of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971.""2 U.S.C. § 315(b). The 
Commission has not yet been established. 

*Section 315(a) provides: 

“Sec. 315(a) The Commission, the national 
committee of any political party, or any in- 
dividual eligible to vote in any election for 
the office of President of the United States 
may institute such actions in the appro- 
priate district court of the United States, 
including actions for declaratory judgment, 
as may be appropriate to construe the con- 
stitutionality of any provision of this Act or 
section 608, 610, 611, 613, 614, 615, 616, or 617 
of title 18, United States Code. The district 
court immediately shall certify all questions 
of constitutionality of this Act or of section 
608, 610, 611, 613, 614, 615, 616, or 617 of 
title 18, United States Code to the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in- 
volved, which shall hear the matter sitting 
en banc.” 

*As a “clean” bill, S. 3044 had no hearings 
held on it. The same applies to its House 
counterpart, H.R. 16090. In the previous ses- 
sion to the Ninety-third Congress, however, 
there were numerous measures introduced 
in both the Senate and the House concern- 
ing various aspects of public financing of 
Federal elections. A number of those meas- 
ures were accompanied by hearings. For ex- 
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ample, in the Senate, see Hearings on S. 1103, 
S. 1954 & S. 2417 Before the Subcomm. on 
Privileges and Elections of the Senate Comm, 
on Rules and Administration, 93d-Cong., ist 
Sess. (1973); Hearings on S. 23, S. 343, S. 
372, S. 1094, S. 1189, S. 1303, S. 1355 & SJ. 
Res. 110 Before the Subcomm. on Privileges 
and Elections of the Senate Comm. on Rules 
and Administration, 93d Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1973). In the House, see Hearings on H.R. 
7612 & S. 372 Before the Subcomm. on Elec- 
tions of the House Comm. on House Admin- 
istration, 93d Cong., ist Sess. (1973) (2 
vols.). In none of those bills was there a 
judicial review procedure precisely the same 
as §315(a). It should be noted, however, 
that §2(a) of S. 2417, to add a § 514(b) in 
a new Title V of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, has similar language to 
that of §315 but without the “immediate 
certification” provision of §315(a). See 
Hearings on S. 1103, S. 1954 & S. 2417 Before 
the Subcomm., on Privileges and Elections of 
the Senate Comm. on Rules and Administra- 
tion, 98d Cong., 1st Sess. 495 (1973). 

5 See also the remarks of Representative 
Frenzel, one of the House minority confer- 
ence managers of S5. 3044, during the floor 
debate in the House concerning S. 3044, who 
stated: “(A)ny individual under this bill has 
a direct method to raise these (constitution- 
al) questions and to have those considered 
as quickly as possible by the Supreme 
Court.” 120 Cong. Rec. 35140 (daily ed. 
Oct. 10, 1974). (Emphasis added). He also 
said that, in his view, “There are at least 100 
items questionable from a constitutional 
standpoint in (S. 3044) .” Id. 

* Chapter 95 of Subtitle H of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 26 U.S.C. § 9001 et seq. 
(Supp. III, 1973), is the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act, the so-called dollar 
check-off. 

Pub. L. No. 93-443, the 1974 Amendments, 
also added a new Chapter 96 of Subtitle H, 
the Presidential Primary Matching Payment 
Account Act. 88 Stat. 1297, 26 U.S.C. § 9031 
et seq. 

The 1974 Amendments substituted “Fed- 
eral Election Commission” for “Comptroller 
General” in 26 U.S.C. §9011(b). See § 404 
(c) (21) of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act Amendments of 1974, 88 Stat. 1293. 

T2A Ç. Sands, Sutherland Statutory Con- 
struction § 46.05, at 66-57 (4th ed. 1973). 

*Emphasis added. “This Act” is, of course, 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 
as amended by the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act Amendments of 1974. Section 315 
(a), as noted supra, was added by § 208(a) 
of the 1974 Amendments as a new section 
of Title ITI of the 1971 Act. 

*Cf. United States v. Walton, No. 74-1790 
(D.C, Cir, Jan. 23, 1975), Slip Op. at 8: 

We note in conclusion that many rules of 
statutory construction place the courts in 
an unco-operative position with regard to 
legislative intent. Judicial protection of sig- 
nificant statutory and constitutional inter- 
ests at times require courts to demand a 
“clear statement” of intent before deferring 
to a legislative judgment. There always 
comes a point, however, where the lerisla- 
tive intent is as clear as is humanely possi- 
ble and at that point the courts must defer 
or exercise their constitutional responsibili- 
ties. 

*On this question of urgency and the 
problems attendant to any delay in resolving 
the constitutional questions, see Washing- 
ton Post, Jan. 18, 1975, at A4, col. 1; Wash- 
ington Star-News, Jan. 19, 1975, at E3, col. 1. 

u“, , . Congress has the undoubted power 
to give, withhold, and restrict the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts other than the Supreme 
Court...” Battaglia v, General Motors Corp., 
169 F.2d 254, 257 (2d Cir.), cert. den., 335 
U.S. 887 (1948) (citation omitted). 

z It would be anomalous indeed to con- 
vene a three-judge district court in this 
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case, where at least one member of the 
court would have to be a Circuit Judge, and 
then to certify the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals, at which point the Circuit Judge who 
sat on the three-judge district court would 
seemingly have to recuse himself, thus obvi- 
ating the congressional design that the case 
be heard by the Court of Appeals en banc. 

13 This case, then, is distinguishable from 
American Civil Liberties Union v. Jennings, 
366 F. Supp. 1041 (D.D.C. 1973), prob. juris. 
noted sub, nom. Staats v. American Civil 
Liberties Union, 417 U.S. 944 (1974), a three- 
judge district court, which held unconstitu- 
tional § 104(b) of the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971, 47 U.S.C. § 803(b) (Supp. 
II, 1973). 

In that regard, the Court notes that § 205 
(b) of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974 repealed Title I of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 47 
U.S.C. § 801 et seq, (Supp. III, 1973). 

“It is not so clear, however, that each 
of the five organizational plaintiffs possesses 
the same requisite standing. This is so be- 
cause obviously none is eligible to vote for 
the office of President in any election. It is 
unclear, in the present procedural posture of 
plaintiff's case, whether any of the named 
organizational plaintiffs may be “the na- 
tional committee of any political party” 
within the meaning of the relevant statute. 
Since at least some of the plaintiffs have 
the requisite standing, and since the ulti- 
mate decision as to the standing of others 
may have to await further exploration, in 
the interests of time, this Court defers to 
the Court of Appeals on that issue. 


THE POTENTIAL IMPACT ON CON- 
SUMER PRICES UNDER PRESI- 
DENT FORD’S ENERGY AND TAX 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Ford’s energy and tax proposals 
will have an enormous economic impact 
upon the American people. Even the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration has had to 
dramatically increase its estimate of the 
price impact on the average American 
family caused by the President’s pro- 
posals. The FEA now estimates that the 
average American family will have to 
pay an additional $345 per year, an in- 
crease of 38 percent over the previous 
estimate. 

But even this estimate understates the 
likely impact of the President’s pro- 
posals. Economist Mathew Kerbec has 
calculated that the total amount of the 
inflationary impacts, including estimated 
ripple effects through the entire econ- 
omy, will total approximately $120 bil- 
lion, $78 billion of which will have to be 
absorbed by the American people after 
tax rebates totaling $42 billion. Certainly 
such an impact will have devastating 
additional inflationary and recessionary 
effects on the economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Kerbec’s analysis be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF POTENTIAL IMPACT ON CONSUMER 
PRICES UNDER THE NEW FORD ADMINISTRA- 
TION ENERGY AND TAX PROPOSALS 

CRUDE OIL AND REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Assume: 1. That 18 million barrels of crude 

oil are refined daily and this will drop to 17 


million barrels a day when the energy taxes 
are imposed. 
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2. That the present composite average for 
the 11 million barrels produced daily in the 
US. is $7.20 and this will increase to $11 per 
barrel after excess profit taxes are imposed. 

3. That a $3 import and excise tax will be 
imposed on 17 million barrels daily. Then the 
yearly tax revenues are calculated as follows: 

Billion 
(11.00-7.20) X11 millionx365=$15. 257 
$3X17 millionX365= 18.615 


33. 872 


This will result in tax revenues of $33 bil- 
lion but this cost has to be passed on to re- 
fineries and this is where the price amplifi- 
cations due to ripple effects start. For the 
purposes of this analysis let us assume that 
this crude oil is marked up by only 15% to 
cover financing and other miscellaneous costs 
as it passes through the refinery. 

Then the selling prices to industries be- 
comes $38.89 (1.15X$33.872) billion. Thus 
the total price increase will amount to $33.89 
billion on a refined petroleum level, 

Present crude oil costs are: 


Domestic average: 
Billion 
$7.20X11 millionX365 = $28. 908 
Imported (landed) : 
$12.417 million x 365=31. 707 


60.615 


The program will have added 64% to the 
price of refined petroleum products (38.89 
div. by 60.615). 

NATURAL GAS 

The following estimates were developed 
from data supplied by Mr. Henry Lippick, 
Counsel, Senate Commerce Committee 224— 
3595 and Mr. David Schwartz, Assistant Chief, 
Office of Economics, Federal Power Commis- 
sion 386-5162. 

Assume: 1. That we use 22 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas yearly or 22 billion units 
of gas with 1000 cubic feet in each unit. 
Prices usually cover a quantity of 1000 cubic 
feet or MCF. The total price for all gas was 
about $11 billion in 1974. 

2. Under present proposals the 13 billion 
OMF sold interstate would go from about 
$0.50 per CMF to $0.80 per CMF, an increase 
of $0.30 per CMF. 

3. A 37 cent excise tax would be levied on 
the 22 billion MCF. 

Then the total increase in price for natural 
gas would be: 

13 billion x$0.30=$3.90 billion which will 
go to the oil producers. 

22 billion<$0.37=—$8.14 billion which will 
go to the U.S. Treasury as taxes. 

$12.04 billion total increase for natural gas 
prices at the wellhead. 

The $12.04 billion represents over a 100% 
increase in the price. Natural gas is a neces- 
sary requirement to produce fertilizer, petro- 
chemical feedstocks, and industries that 
freeze, can, package and market food. The 
point to be made is that much of this gas is 
used for purposes other than to heat homes 
and is subject to price markups as it ripples 
through the economy. 

COAL 


Assume: That 600 million tons of coal are 
used each year. 

1. That the average price in 1974 was $20 
per ton. (According to the Wholesale Price 
Index for December the price of coal went 
up about 78% in the past year. It is assumed 
that if the prices for refined petroleum prod- 
ucts increase about 64% and natural gas in- 
creases about 100% that coal will increase 
approximately 70%.) This means that the 
price of coal will increase by $14 a ton. 

2. The total cost for coal in 1974 was ap- 
proximately $12 billion. 

Then the total increase in price would be: 
$14x600 million=§$8.4 billion as coal prices 
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find their way up to the new natural gas and 
crude oll price levels. 

The $8.4 billion tn price increases will be 
primarily windfall profits for the coal indus- 
try, less tax offsets. 

Total Increase in Energy Prices as a Re- 
sult of the Ford Administrations Energy and 
Tax Proposals are as Follows: 

Billion 
Refined petroleum products_......._ $38. 89 


1 Total increase in 1975 if the Ford Admin- 
istration’s policies are implemented. 


However, it must be clearly understood 
that this $59 billion is only a start in meas- 
uring the effects of these energy price in- 
creases. Coal is used primarily by electric 
power generating companies and as a raw 
material in the production of steel. Oil prod- 
ucts are used as raw materials in the trans- 
portation industry and in all the produc- 
tion processes concerned with producing 
Plastics which is a $100 billion a year indus- 
try. Actually there is a cost for energy asso- 
ciated with obtaining, producing or trans- 
porting all raw materials and products and 
there are no exceptions. 

One scenario for measuring the Price Am- 
plification Effects as these price increases rip- 
ple through the economy could be by think- 
ing of the total economy as one manufactur- 
ing operation with a 30% gross markup; one 
wholesale operation with a 20% gross mark- 
up; and one retail operation with a 30% 
gross margin. These markups are cumulative 
and transform the $59.33 billion into $120.44 
billion at the consumer level (1.8X1.2x1.3x 
$59.33 = $120.44). 

If the crude oll tax of $33.87 billion and 
the $8.4 billion tax from the natural gas are 
redistributed to consumers in the form of 
lower taxes the total tax will amount to 
about $42.31 billion. One of the big ques- 
tions is in forecasting how much of the tax 
rebate will be used to buy the higher priced 
electricity, fuel off, gasoline and public trans- 
portation and how much will be left to pur- 
chase products produced by the depressed 
industries. 

The end result of this first go-around in 
our scenario would be an inflationary im- 
pact of $120 billion offset by increased pur- 
chasing power of $42 billion, If no raises 
were given, that is, the buying power of the 
people remained constant more money would 
be spent for fewer necessities which would 
increase inflation and expenditures for non 
essentials which people could do without or 
postpone buying would be reduced, setting 
off a new round of production cutbacks and 
layoffs, It is estimated that this energy tax 
program will result in about a 7% increase 
in inflation. If this program resulted in $60 
billion less being spent for goods and services 
and we assume that, on the average, 20% 
of the selling price of products are labor 
costs—then the labor bill would be cut by 
$18 billion. If the average salary for workers 
in the bottom 80% of the income group is 
$10,000 per year the $18 billion could mean 
1.2 million jobs lost through reduced de- 
mand, 

The above analysis is rough in that it does 
not show how much of the industrial income 
is recycled back into the buying power pool 
or the increased spending that would accrue 
through wage increases. Its main purpose is 
to show that huge increases in energy prices 
can and do have an economic impact far 
greater than any other commodity. 

Another way to provide an insight to the 
potential inflationary effects of the new en- 
ergy tax proposals ts by examining the Con- 
sumer Price Index under the assumption 
that prices for coal, natural gas and crude oil 
will rise by an average of 75% in one year as 
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indeed they did in 1974 and will if the new 
energy tax proposals are implemented. 

Table 1 attached was calculated in Septem- 
ber 1974 at a time when energy prices had 
gone up by 76%. Under the new energy pro- 
posals the Table is applicable in showing 
the first round effects and does not include 
second and third order effects due to inter- 
est and wage increases. The Table shows that 
a 75% increase in the price of energy could 
result in a 7.58% inflation under the dual 
assumptions that the energy component col- 
umn is accurate and the prices for energy 
increase by 75%. 

Nore: It is estimated that current annual 
energy prices are running about: $60.61 bil- 
lion for oll, $11.00 billion for natural gas, 
$12.00 billion for coal, or $83.61 billion total 
for fossil fuel energy. 

The $59.33 billion increase in the price of 
these energy products as a result of the Ford 
Administration's energy and tax policies will 
increase the total energy bill by over 70%. 

Based on the 70% increase inflation would 
increase by over 70% (0.70 10.10 from Table 
1=70.7%) 

Analysis based on the study Superinflation/ 
Recession—Causes, Effects and Cures, Pub- 
lished by the Output Systems Corporation, 
2300 S. Ninth Street, Arlington, Virginia 
22204, Phone (703) 521-2300, 


FROM CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, AUGUST 1974* (TABLE 1) 


*Figures may not add up due to ro’ 
Computations are based on the fact that the 
prices for coal, refined petroleum products 
and natural gas have increased by 75% in 
one year. 

Nores: 

1. The total cost to the United States for 
coal, refined petroleum products and natural 
gas, in 1974, will be approximately $107 bil- 
lion. This is an increase of $50 billion over 
1973. When Price Ripple Effects are added 
on a cumulative basis as these prices spread 
through the basic industries, the finished 


the cost to the consumer could be as high 
as $100 billion—much of which will not be 
recycled back into the economy, in the short 
term, as wage increases and dividends. 

2. **The 7.58% increase due to 
energy prices does not include Price Ripple 
Effects caused by the resultant high interest 
rates which were forced up by demands for 
short term working capital by companies 
Squeezed between rapidly rising costs and 
relatively inflexible selling prices or wage 
increases which rose as a result of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

3. The August 1974 Wholesale Price Index 
shows that while crude petroleum went up 
79% in one year—refined petroleum prod- 
ucts went up by 87.2%. The 1972 Census of 
manufactures shows that about 60% of the 
selling price for refined petroleum products 
results from crude petroleum costs. This is 
& prime example of Price Ripple Effects— 
that is, while crude oil went up 79%, re- 
fined petroleum products went up 87.2%. 
Basically selling prices in the basic industries 
are subject to two factors: (1) The Cost- 
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Push due to the increased cost of raw mate- 
rials and (2) a Profit Margin-Push due to 
their market power. 

***Conctusion: The energy component col- 
umn was based on the best estimates avail- 
able in September 1974. We do not know of 
any government agency who had definitized 
these relationships. Using this data it is im- 
perative to face the fact that a 75% increase 
in the prices of coal, natural gas, and refined 
petroleum products in a one year period will 
automatically result in a 7.58% increase in 
inflation. 

Source: Superinflation/Recession—Causes, 
Effects and Cures, Published by Output Sys- 
tems Corporation, 2300 S. 9th St., Arlington, 
Va. 22204. 


VOTER APATHY 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
most important right that we have as 
Americans is the right to vote. This right 
is the safeguard of all our other rights, 
as by voting we elect the officials who 
make, interpret, and execute our laws. 
Every American of voting age should 
vote at every election. This is the demo- 
cratic system. Those who do not vote are 
not only wasting their opportunity to in- 
fluence their Government, they are also 
by implication rejecting the system that 
gives them that opportunity. They have 
no right to complain if the Government 
fails to work as they would like it, or 
even if the Government should someday 
fail to work altogether. By not exercising 
their right they are steadily undermin- 
ing it. 

Unfortunately, the number of people 
who do not vote seems to be increasing. 
In last year’s mid-term elections, only 
45 percent of the electorate as a whole 
went to the polls. The records for cer- 
tain segments of the electorate were 
much worse. In particular, figures com- 
piled by the Census Bureau show that 
barely one out of every five eligible voters 
between the ages of 18 and 21 bothered 
to cast a ballot. This performance is de- 
plorable. Something must be done about 
it. I urge all my colleagues in the Senate 
and House to make every effort to en- 
courage voter participation among all 
ages, races, and social and economic 
groups. If we in public life express our 
concern strongly enough over the next 
2 years, the figures for the 1976 elections 
may begin to show some improvement. 

Mr. President, a number of articles 
have appeared recently in newspapers 
and magazines giving the sad facts of 
voter apathy. I ask unanimous consent 
that the following representative ac- 
count be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1975] 
Four oF Five Younc PEOPLE Dip Nor Vore 

Four of five Americans between the ages 
of 18 and 21 stayed away from the polls in 
last November's mid-term elections, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reported yesterday. 

Among all categories of voters nationwide, 
only those approaching retirement age 
bucked the pattern of massive apathy to- 
ward last fall's balloting, according to bu- 
reau statistics. 

Besides young people, minorities and wo- 
men showed the least interest In the con- 
gressional elections and the selection of gov- 
ernors and local officials. 
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Overall, only 45 per cent of a record 141 
million eligible voters reported going to the 
polls last Nov. 5. Many of the estimated 76 
million who stayed home said they were 
either uninterested or disliked politics in the 
post-Watergate era. 

The preliminary Census Bureau report was 
based on interviews of more than 100,000 
eligible voters questioned two weeks after 
the election. 

The report showed that not since 1958 had 
such a high proportion of those eligible, 
chose not to vote. In that recession year, 
only 43 per cent of those eligible turned out. 

The lowest figure historically was 32.5 per 
cent in 1942, when millions were away at 
war. 

Comparisons before 1966 are inexact, since 
not until that year did the Census Bureau 
begin to ask people whether they voted and 
why. Earlier figures from other sources 
counted actual votes measured against the 
known voting age population. 

By that method, also acknowledged to be 
slightly inexact, the 1974 figure for total 
turnout was 39 per cent, six percentage 
points below the Census Bureau's finding. 


LAKE DALECARLIA, IND., SOLVES 
ITS SAFETY PROBLEM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, one of the 
reasons I am so proud to represent the 
citizens of Indiana in the Senate is that 
we Hoosiers are a pretty self-reliant 
group. When the solution to a problem 
lies within our grasp, we solve it our- 
selves, 

Recent events, particularly with re- 
spect to the economy, confirm that an 
increasing portion of our lives cannot be 
quickly controlled at the community, 
State, or even national level. But I 
would never underestimate the extent 
to which individual action throughout 
the neighborhoods of America can 
bring about the renewed sense of sta- 
bility and direction so many Americans 
seek. 

Recently, I read about an example of 
this Hoosier initiative in the community 
of Lake Dalecarlia, in southern Lake 
County. Confronted with a serious crime 
and safety problem, the citizens of Lake 
Dalecarlia did not merely wring their 
hands and blame it on “the Govern- 
ment.” Instead, they took the bull by the 
horns and, as part of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs’ “Brighten 
the Night” effort, established a program 
to install additional street lighting in 
their area. At a time when the consump- 
tion of energy must be limited, it is sig- 
nificant to note that this program util- 
izes mercury vapor lights, which I 
understand can offer a community up 
to 200 percent more light while using 
less power than incandescent bulbs. 

P. J. Johnson, executive director of 
the Street and Highway Safety Lighting 
Bureau in New York City, has written 
an interesting article on this community 
effort in Lake Dalecarlia which I believe 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 
Sadly, Mr. Johnson's article must be up- 
dated by noting the recent passing of 
Lake County Chief Deputy Sheriff Mil- 
lard Matthews, who is quoted in the text. 
Chief Matthews was an outstanding 
public servant and will be missed by the 
residents of Lake County. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. John- 
son’s account be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LAKE DALECARLIA, IND.: 21 INSPIRED WOMEN 
TO THE RESCUE 

During the crime wave of the sixties, the 
country’s cities got most of the attention. 
Outraged politicians, scared citizens and vic- 
timized store owners pushed for significant 
law and order programs. Police departments 
beefed up their work staffs, more federal 
money was funnelled into urban renewal and 
cities In many cases quadrupled budgets for 
street lights. 

But crime wasn’t limited to the nation’s 
cities. For the first time, many suburbanites 
found they could no longer leave their houses 
unlocked or walk alone at night, Here, 
though, they also could direct their concern 
to city councils and local police departments. 

In the hubbub everyone forgot about the 
unincorporated town, the country’s rural 
areas. 

In many cases, crime was nothing more 
than vandalism or occasional burglary. But it 
had an unquieting effect on people. When the 
crime turned to rape or murder, neighbors 
became desperate. These were areas served 
by a sheriff in a not-so-nearby town, areas 
that had no street lighting and no town gov- 
ernment to support the introduction of local 
police or lighting. 

“If it was a busy night in the area, the 
sheriff's office would say they were sorry but 
they would have to put you on a waiting list 
and come as soon as possible,” says Irene 
Kennedy of Lake Dalecarlia, Indiana. 

Lake Dale, as residents refer to it, is some 
20 miles south of Gary. Up until six years 
ago, 85 percent of the population surround- 
ing the quiet, sleepy lake were just summer 
residents. But as families have moved away 
from inner-city problems, communities like 
Lake Dale now support 85 percent permanent 
residents. Some Lake Dale household heads 
commute as far as Chicago to work each day. 

The migration brought with it problems— 
more people with fewer services to go around, 
more cars and more accidents on unlighted 
roads, and teenagers who'd grown up for the 
most part in cities exposed to vandalism and 
car thefts. Evidence of drugs in nearby Lake 
Dale schools has been found as low as the 
6th grade, Something had to be done to 
deter crime, to make vandals afraid of being 
seen, to prevent auto accidents at night, to 
facilitate emergency vehicles which could 
easily get lost on the area’s many new 
streets. 

The heroines of this story are 21 women 
who, almost naively, got involved by putting 
in three street lights. 

In the course of raising the money to pay 
the maintenance on these lights, they offered 
to pay the first three months maintenance 
to any individual or group of area residents 
who put in their own street lights. 

“We began canvassing in each of our own 
neighborhoods, explaining how lights would 
help and what they’d cost,” says Elizabeth 
Hunt, President of the Dalecarlia Women’s 
Club,” and suddenly we've gone from a com- 
munity of two lights to one with 70.” 

“Unfortunately, Lake Dale citizens had 
to protect themselves,” says Chief Millard 
Matthews of the Lake County Sheriff's Of- 
fice, which is responsible for 500,000 resi- 
dents. “We have a south car in operation 
and like to think we could be there in five 
minutes. But if we're occupied, it could be 
50.” 

Lake Dale covers approximatley 200 acres 
with a 744 mile shore line that spread out 
like a hand. Winding roads and unlighted 
dead end streets dot the area. Lake Dale has 
no sidewalks either. 

“I never let my kids go beyond the yard 
at night before the lights went in because 
I was afraid drivers wouldn't or couldn't 
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see them,” says Joan Fletcher. Cats and dogs 
were run over. Adults carreid flashlights, 
fearing to walk alone because of the chance 
of being mugged. 

Every homeowner with a boat was in con- 
stant jeopardy of having his motor, bat- 
tery, and boating accessories tampered with. 
This was the kind of vandalism that previ- 
ously occurred almost 100 percent during 
the nighttime hours. 

“For a community of 2,500 we had the 
crime frequency of a town four or six 
times our size,” says Jim White, a vice presi- 
dent with a chemical processing manufac- 
turer in Homewood, Ill. and Lake Dale resi- 
dent. White is also the elected president of 
the Property Owners Association, a sort of 
government body which operates in lieu of a 
town board. “I suppose the association could 
have taken responsibility for the street lights 
three or four years ago when vandalism was 
so high. But the association hasn't been very 
meaningful in the past. It is the women’s 
club that’s been the most active in our 
community. They are terribly well organized 
and have tremendous carry through on proj- 
ects.” 

The real beauty of this women’s club is 
that they strive to do positive things. Many 
citizens across the country are frustrated by 
rising crime and accident rates at night but 
they rarely do anything but complain. If 
street lights are seen as a possible answer, 
the logistics and imagined high cost keep 
people from making even simple inquiries. 

Lake Dale’s Women’s Club consists of 
women of all ages, most of whom are full- 
time housewives and mothers. While basically 
they're no different from any other cross 
section of American women, they think posi- 
tively. They put their heads together and 
decided to stop talking and do somethting 
about solving their community's problems. 

“Late in 1968, we were looking for a new 
project. We wanted something that could be 
continued year after year and that would 
help everyone,” explains Mrs. Hunt. “Street 
lights met that requirement.” Community 
improvement is one of the major goals of the 
11-million member General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs across the country. In the 10 
years that the Lake Dale club has been char- 
tered, they’ve been active citizens, raising 
money for such things as deaf children, a 
nurse's scholarship and band uniforms. 

“When we were first chartered no one con- 
sidered lighting as a project,” says Mrs. 
Kenney. “But not that many people lived 
here then and there wasn’t a significant 
amount of vandalism.” By 1968 things had 
changed. One house had been completely 
stripped by vandals; there was a surge in 
window peeping; and twice cars had hit the 
narrow bridge which comes after a bad curve 
on Main Street. The bridge crosses a small 
dam where the Lake spills into Cedar Creek. 
Others had made it over the bridge only to 
hit something on the other side. 

It was at the bridge that the women made 
their first lighting move. Contacting the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
10 miles north in Crown Point, they found 
they could put in a 175 watt mercury vapor 
light for $48 a year by using an existing pole. 
“These are our dusk to dawn lights which 
have a round pattern of light,” says Bob Hart, 
district manager, NIPSCO. “We generally put 
them at a 24 foot height unless otherwise 
requested and maintain them on a group 
replacement.” 

At the same time a “not too bright” incan- 
descent light at the corner of Colfax and 
159th was replaced with a mercury vapor 
unit. The turnoff here was difficult and sev- 
eral people had missed it and hit a telephone 
pole, The third location chosen that year 
was on the northeast road entering Lake 
Dalecarlia, where the school bus must travel. 

When phone calls of appreciation started 
coming in, the women knew they'd happened 
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upon something of real significance to the 
community. The ladies blanketed the area 
with mimeographed sheets and arranged for 
articles in the Lake Dale newsletter, and the 
Gary and Lowell newspapers. The Club an- 
nounced a three month initial sponsorship 
for any person or group which would sign 
a three-year contract with the utility for a 
light. 

For a lot of residents just the fact that 
the club was so dedicated to their project 
served as an impetus. In many cases they 
thanked the women for their inspiration, 
put in a light, but refused to take the 
money. 

By the end of 1972, the women had put 
$705.92 into street lighting. 

Getting that much money together isn’t 
easy, but ingenious ideas help. Aileen Gor- 
don took a sign “Eat So Lake Dale Can Get 
Lit” to work once a month and sold lunches 
to office workers and Card-o-ramas charged 
members $1 to play bridge and pinocle. 
Hand-made bazaar items and homemade 
baked goods were incorporated into summer 
festivals with games for children and chance 
drawings for adults. But the Salad Bar was 
their most successful project. Now in its 
fourth year, the club regularly holds a $1.25 
luncheon at the Property Owners Building. 
Each member makes four dishes (only breads 
and salads) to serve eight people. Every 
member is also responsible for selling 11 
tickets, Last fall, 250 tickets were sold. 

Through their efforts the Dalecarlia Wom- 
en’s Club has twice been awarded cash 
prizes in the bi-annual GFWC/Reader’s Di- 
gest Brighten the Night Competition. 

The women are convinced their lighting 
project will continue to grow. They'd like to 
see more lights in the back of people’s 
homes at the lake's edge to prevent boat 
vandalism and to allow children to ice skate 
on winter nights. ` 

The hope is to keep vandalism and acci- 
dents down. Already, it seems insurance is 
easier to get and the police and fire depart- 
ments are finding their job much easier. 

“There's no question that with the lights 
we can see addresses better and get around 
dark corners faster,” says Sterling Holst, Lake 
Dalecarlia’s Fire Chief. In 1972 the voluntary 
fire department answered some 70 calls. Sixty 
five percent of these were at night. 

“The complexion of communities like Lake 
Dale has changed so drastically in the last 
8 years,” says Chief Matthews. “They used 
to be quiet sleepy hamlets where the resi- 
dents all went to bed at nine. Now our police 
must live around the clock, and only in a 
lighted area can they see possible trouble. 
I was born in this county, but at night in an 
unlighted area, even I grope to find a 
turnoff.” 


CONTINUED IMPORTANCE OF FARM 
COOPERATIVES, MARKETING OR- 
DERS, AND FEDERAL FARM BAR- 
GAINING MECHANISMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
these times of increased instability in our 
Nation's farm and food sectors, farm 
cooperatives, agricultural marketing or- 
ders, and other Federal farm bargaining 
mechanisms have come under increasing 
attack and question. These attacks have 
come not only from some consumer ori- 
ented “public interest” groups and the 
Republican Heinz Committee task force 
in the House, but also from within the 
Federal Government itself, namely, from 
the Justice Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the President’s 
Office of Management and Budget. 

While I in no way mean to question 
the right of any of these groups or agen- 
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cies to examine or hold up for public 
scrutiny the administration and enforce- 
ment of those Federal laws that guide 
the operation of these farm bargaining 
organizations or activities, I believe that 
farmers and those administering these 
laws must insist that such examinations 
be fair, factual, and void of prejudice. 

On January 13, 1975, Dr. Randall E. 
Torgerson, staff economist with the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service of USDA, 
now on special assignment from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, addressed the Na- 
tional Bargaining Conference in San 
Diego, Calif., on the general subject of 
various farm bargaining mechanisms, 
and the importance of strengthening, not 
weakening them, in light of today’s 
changing market conditions. 

In his address, he examines such alle- 
gations that Federal marketing orders 
“lead to undue price enhancement”; 
that their administration “does not con- 
sider the public interest”; that they “reg- 
ulate production”; and that marketing 
orders “are industry-run, self-interest 
programs.” He also examines the changes 
and importance of market intelligence as 
it relates to effective farm bargaining. 
And, he comments on the enforcement 
responsibilities of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with respect to the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act and the Agricultural 
Fair Practices Act. In short, he has an 
important message that, in my judg- 
ment, should be thoroughly reviewed and 
understood by farmers, the consuming 
public, Government agencies and by 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Torgerson’s January 13 ad- 
dress to the National Bargaining Con- 
ference be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RELATIONSHIPS OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS IN 
BARGAINING 
(By Randall E. Torgerson, Staff Economist* 

Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA) 

Pricing of agricultural commodities is an 
issue high on the agenda of many agricul- 
tural and consumer groups and of researchers 
throughout the country. This is true because 
the market structure setting in which farm- 
ers and ranchers operate today is 
and is different than that which we faced 
15-20 years ago. Similarly, consumers are 
changing, They are questioning food pricing 
mechanisms about which they have little 
initial understanding. They are mobilizing 
into effective political protest groups and are 
marshalling more informed input Into Goy- 
ernment regulatory agencies and Congres- 
sional hearings. The econom:- obviously is 
not as stable today as it has been in recent 
times. The social forces of the "70's bear little 
resemblance to the social forces of the '60’s. 

Consequently, agricultural policy decisions 
for 1975 will be made in a context which has 
been fairly unique in the lifetime of most 
of today’s farmers. After 40 years of Govern- 
ment involvement in basic commodities, we 
now have had several years experience with 
a freer market. While not all the evidence is 
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in, this policy decision, augmented by of- 
crop years and strong demand, has 
Gepleted reserves and has sent price levels for 
grains to record high levels. The economic 
position of most farmers in the past 2 years 
has significantly improved. 

It is precisely because of this change that 
agricultural marketing becomes a different 
ball game. Basic commodities freed from 
Government programs are now in a similar 
market setting faced by producers of live- 
stock, fruits and vegetables. The National 
Bargaining Conference has focused its time 
and energies over the years to many con- 
cerns of market-oriented policy such as new 
cases in bargaining experience, changes in 
market structure and needed legislation. I 
want to share with you a few observations 
about marketing changes I observe and how 
some of the Government programs relate to 
bargaining. 

The freeing of commodities from Govern- 
ment programs has been only one of three 
fundamental changes that haye been on- 
going in our domestic agricultural markets. 
The second is the continued concentration of 
economic power by conglomerates and other 
types of firms operating in the food industry, 
Many of these actually have entered into 
agricultural production. The third is the con- 
tinued deterioration of open-assembly mar- 
kets—particularly terminals—where prices 
generated have served as a barometer of the 
value of farm products. 

When double-digit inflation and the world 
food situation are added to this equation, 
we can see why these developments have 
caused a re-examination of Government pro- 
grams related to agricultural marketing. 
Some of the programs and activities coming 
under scrutiny are in the areas of marketing 
orders and agreements, market intelligence 
and enforcement. I want to discuss these 
programs with you and then make a few 
observations of my own with respect to 
needed legislation. 


MARKETING ORDERS 


I want to be candid about our new agri- 
cultural posture: Freeing commodities from 
Government programs also may have the 
effect of more price instability in the next 
10 years than we had over, say, the past 30 
years. This is a trade-off for the much more 
important benefits of the new market- 
oriented policy. On the other hand, we need 
not sit back and let destabilized markets get 
out of control. The primary mission of mar- 
keting orders is to stabilize markets in the 
short and long run—for such things as fruits 
and vegetabies, milk and nuts—to bring or- 
der to the chaos, and to assure adequate food 
supplies to consumers and more stable prices 
to producers and consumers, USDA presently 
operates 109 marketing agreements and or- 
ders—61 for milk, 47 for fruits, vegetables, 
and tree nuts, and 1 for tobacco. 

Some of our non-agricultural friends 
might ask why stability is such a good thing. 
The answer is that widely fluctuating prices 
have real social costs, and these in turn can 
have a ripple effect on the rest of American 
society. Fluctuating prices lead to displace- 
ments, capital costs, and other factors of 
instability. Specifically, farmers with mas- 
sive investments could not take the down 
cycle of many wide-price swings over the 
long pull. If they exited from production, 
consumers would be the big losers as well as 
producers. 

The primary thrust of the marketing order 
program is to achieye orderly marketing of 
available supplies. In the case of perishable 
and cyclically produced commodities such 
as fruits, vegetables, and tree nuts, this Is a 
function which traditionally has not been 
well performed by free market forces. Mar- 
keting orders have evened out the peaks and 
valleys of supply cycles over the long run, 
thereby leading to a more orderly and stable 
production and marketing system. Market- 
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ing orders also evolved because of the eco- 
nomic deficiencies of the unequal bargain- 
ing power between marketing participants. 
Marketing disparities arose where individ- 
ual, non-organized farmers had to deal with 
a single, well-structured buying organiza- 
tion. Therefore, marketing orders presuppose 
the existence of marketing cooperatives and/ 
or bargaining associations by producers to 
ecountervail buyers of their products. 

Recently, the use of marketing orders and 
the organizational activities by farm oper- 
ators have in turn led to the growth of a 
number of publicly expressed concerns. 
These are serious concerns that agriculture 
must deal with in order to cope with modern 
market conditions. In the process of express- 
ing concerns, some myths about marketing 
orders have been generated. 

First, market orders lead to undue price 
enhancement. While many articulate voices 
argue that undue enhancement has occurred 
in marketing, research of ERS tends to sup- 
port the notion that marketing orders have 
a primary stabilizing effect. Current data 
support the conclusions that there has not 
been undue price enhancement in this past 
year of rising food costs. USDA research 
shows that four-fifths of the 15 percent rise 
in retail food prices in 1974 came from bigger 
marketing margins. This suggests that the 
farmer's relative position has been lessen- 
ing instead of being unduly enhanced. 

Second, market order administration does 
not consider the public interest. This charge 
has a particular sting to it since it is made 
so frequently and is given such public ex- 
posure. I am prepared to concede that some 
activist consumer organizations feel that 
they don't have enough impact on the ad- 
ministration of marketing orders. Yet, mar- 
keting orders must be based on the records 
of public hearings where all interested par- 
ties can present testimony before changes 
are made. Maybe, there can be more public 
participation and input. This is something 
we are taking a closer look at, and so should 
producers. 

Third, marketing orders regulate produc- 
tion. Many persons allege that marketing 
order have the effect, if not the purpose, of 
regulating production. As you know, there 
is no authority in the enabling legislation to 
regulate production. The main objective of 
marketing orders is not to restrict the over- 
all volume which is marketed but to even out 
the flow of products and to control guality 
which benefits both the producers and the 
consumer. We believe that these provisions 
of marketing orders lead more toward mar- 
keting efficiency than they do toward price 
enhancement. Nevertheless, one of the goals 
farmers should embrace in this new year of 
food price concern is the goal of answering 
this very understandable consumer miscon- 
ception of the effect of marketing orders. 

Fourth, marketing orders are industry- 
run, self-interest programs. This myth is 
probably rooted in one of the oldest criti- 
cism of the Department of Agriculture and 
its programs; namely, that we take care of 
our own while ignoring the public. Yet, 
there are public interest criteria set down in 
the AMA Act and USDA decisions under mar- 
keting orders are made in accordance with 
these criteria. The industry—in the form of 
producer and joint producer/handler com- 
mittees—assists in administering fruit and 
vegetable marketing orders and makes rec- 
ommendations to the Department for pro- 
gram action. However, the Department has 
full decisionmaking authority and respon- 
sibility. It would be a good idea to articu- 
late that fact to a wider national audience. 

Market orders are a tool. They are useful. 
They are desirable. They provide much pub- 
lic information. But, they are not above 
examination. We want to preserve them, but 
we must also be prepared to acknowledge 
when changes are or when sound 
criticism has been made. That is why the 
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President announced last October a review 
of market orders and other regulations to see 
if they are responsible for inflated prices. 

The Department and the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability have just completed the 
work of a market task force to fulfill the 
President’s directive. That task force ex- 
amined regulations that have a potential 
price impact; the location of decision au- 
thority; the types and reliability of informa- 
tion brought to bear; and the types of anal- 
yses supporting that decision. This task 
force report is complete and is now being 
reviewed by the Assistant Secretaries and the 
White House. The report will serve an edu- 
cational role about marketing orders end 
hopefully will dispell some of the myths just 
identified. 

While I believe some of the publically ex- 
pressed concerns are exaggerated, I also be- 
lieve we must be realistic enough to sense 
the need for responsible use of market orders 
by producer groups. Just as some irresponsi- 
ble activities of a few farm groups are imput- 
ed by the public to all farmers, so too is the 
irresponsible use of the market power of 
some producer groups. Using group action 
must be kept within the boundaries of pro- 
priety and good sense. It is clear what the 
consequences are of foolish actions, political 
as well as economic, by some cooperatives 
and farm groups. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act and the Capper-Volstead Act reinforce 
each other in sanctioning the activities of 
cooperatives under marketing orders. But, 
sanction is not license and any dereliction in 
either area would certainly risk condemna- 
tion of both. programs. A corn blight can 
start in one field and spread to a whole 
county in days. One peach afflicted with 
brown rot can imperil an entire orchard in 
48 hours. These natural phenomena should 
be kept in mind when one bad organization 
or co-op begins to reflect on dozens of legiti- 
mate ones. Capper-Volstead and the AMA 
Acts are not shields to cover all activities, 
and we must never forget that. 

A specific example of the need for judi- 
cious use of market power is exemplified by 
over-order pricing in Federal order milk 
markets. Over-order price premiums gener- 
ally reflect compensation for services that 
cooperatives are rendering to the market 
that handlers would otherwise have to fur- 
nish themselves. In establishing over-order 
premiums, it is necessary to maintain price 
alignment with other areas of the country. 
Non-alignment in over-order pricing may 
serve to some as a signal of undue price en- 
hancement, which the Secretary under the 
Capper-Volstead Act is responsible for 
monitoring. 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE 


One of the changes in markets that I 
identified in my opening comments was the 
deterioration of pricing institutions that 
have served as a guide to the value of farm 
products. Market news, nevertheless, has 
come into increasing demand with the 
widely fluctuating level of commodity prices 
and the influence of world market condi- 
tions that we have experienced in recent 
years. This has caused us to not only take a 
look at some of the established ways we col- 
lect information and the validity of the in- 
formation we obtain, but also to see where 
we can improve market intelligence pro- 
grams to meet users needs. Market informa- 
tion furnished by Government plays the 
basic role of making market news equally 
available to all market participants and 
thereby enhances competition. Market in- 
formation is also the foundation for success- 
ful bargaining. We realize that there is a new 
challenge in offering comprehensive market 
news on a timely basis and are working to 
meet it. 

In trying to do so, however, we meet some 
obstacles brought about by the changing 
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market structure. Traditional open-assembly 
markets have given way to decentralized 
markets and to a fragmented pricing system. 
Decentralized marketing means that there 
are more points to cover. At the same time, 
increasing use of contiacting, forward sell- 
ing, formula pricing and committee pric- 
ing—not to mention negotiated pricing— 
have made the job of collecting and report- 
ing information difficult. A particularly 
thorny problem is accessability to informa- 
tion in large-scale firms. Concentration, by 
definition, typically runs counter to the 
availability of market intelligence through 
voluntary means. 

Over the long run, the job of market news 
is to try to keep up with the market system 
itself. We are dealing with a dynamic in- 
dustry. Not only have traditional marketing 
institutions, such as the Chicago Stockyards, 
passed into history, but other terminal mar- 
kets are declining throughout America. In 
the broiler industry, for example, there are 
now only two, and oftentimes, only one 
transaction in the marketing channel. Add 
to these factors the rising use of formula 
pricing and reference pricing from private 
reports such as Urner-Berry and the “yel- 
low sheet,” and one can see that the base 
for many of our competitive markets has 
become very thin. Thin markets are readily 
susceptible to manipulation. If we are not 
careful, the market news reporting service 
can report prices that are not representative 
of actual transactions occurring throughout 
the country because of the thinness of 
markets. 

To deal with these diverse matters—of 
which market news concern is an obvious 
symptom—agriculture is on the verge of es- 
tablishing new and more reliable pricing 
systems which interject competitiveness or 
a more equal balancing of market forces to 
replace those that have become, or are be- 
coming, institutionally obsolete. New rules 
will be defined. These alternative pricing 
systems may include computer auctions and 
negotiated pricing among others. An exam- 
ple is the computerized auction selling of 
livestock, grain, and other commodities. As 
we learned from studying the Canadian hog 
marketing experience, some degree of com- 
pulsion may be required to use these sys- 
tems effectively to assure a sufficient supply 
to derive a competitive price. Market orders 
can also go hand-in-hand with bargaining 
as is the case of price negotiations for proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. These new pric- 
ing systems, in some cases, would require 
new legislation of an enabling nature, as well 
as the strengthening of existing laws. In any 
case, the job of making reliable market news 
available would be greatly enhanced by the 
aforementioned pricing methods. 

In many respects, the national economic 
and political climate of the past 3 years has 
not been conducive to forward movement of 
any of the four bargaining bills that have 
been before Congress. Inflationary pressures 
and high food prices, plus the prosperity that 
many commodity sectors have enjoyed, have 
dampened the enthusiasm for such legisla- 
tion. But today, planting intentions portend 
bumper crops. Discontent, due to increasing 
capital costs in farming and a depressed live- 
stock industry, may well bring the issue of 
alternative pricing systems from the back to 
the front burner. 


ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 

In the absence of new legislation, atten- 
tion is likely to be drawn to the enforcement 
responsibilities held by the USDA under the 
Capper-Voilstead Act and the Agricultural 
Fair Practices Act, commonly known as S. 
109. Under Capper-Volstead, the Secretary 
has scrutinizing powers to ensure that un- 
due price enhancement does not occur under 
cover of law. As cooperatives get larger, the 
Government sees a role which calls for closer 
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observation of the pricing activities in this 
environment. 

The 50-year history of the Capper-Volstead 
Act has been one of very few complaints of 
undue price enhancement. As a matter of 
fact, most complaints have been registered 
with the Secretary within the past 10 years— 
the most recent being in the spring of 1974 
by a potato processor against the Potato 
Growers of Idaho, Inc., a bargaining associa- 
tion. J. R. Simplot Company alleged in this 
case that the grower’s association had “un- 
duly and unreasonably monopolized and re- 
strained trade in interstate commerce” by 
forcing Simplot to “elther accept the unrea- 
sonable demands of the adamant association 
and sign a contract on its terms, or curtail 
processing operations.” PGI’s contract de- 
mands of $4.00 in 1974, up an average of $2.00 
from 1973, were characterized as “unreason- 
able and unduly high” and exceeded in- 
creases in production costs in 1974. 

Complaints such as this are routinely in- 
vestigated for evidence of undue price en- 
hancement. This includes examination of 
production costs, prospective supply and pro- 
duction alternatives, stock levels, open mar- 
ket prices, future prices, and product de- 
mand, among others. The Secretary has 
found no evidence of undue price enhance- 
ment to date. Yet, because of the current 
climate, the Secretary is in the position of 
being asked questions on his administration 
of the Act. Increasingly, the public may more 
and more demand that the Secretary take 
action against cooperatives or that he search 
out more carefully examples of price mis- 
conduct. You, as bargaining association lead- 
ers, should take this consideration into ac- 
count when establishing your bargaining 
goals, 

The other area of enforcement for which 
the USDA has responsibility is the process- 
ing of complaints and the prosecution of 
unfair trade practices under the Agricul- 
tural Fair Practices Act of 1967. To date, 
three cases have been successfully prosecuted 
under this law. Two involved broiler growers, 
one in Maine and the other in Arkansas. The 
third case, Butz v. Lawson Milk Company, is 
the first case that has resulted in full court 
litigation. Judge Lambros, Northern District 
Court of Ohio, ruled that despite inconsist- 
encies in the wording, the legislative intent 
of the Act was clear. In essence, the case sup- 
ported the producer, John Weir, who was cut 
off from his contract with Lawson because of 
his affiliation with a milk cooperative. Even 
so, the ruling raises storm signals because 
the decision showed a number of deficiencies 
in the way S. 109 was written. 

As an example, the Judge said that in its 
final form, the Agricultural Fair Practices 
Act “is a creature of conflicting intent and 
is, as a result fraught with seemingly incon- 
sistent and paradoxical provisions.” Most 
problems in this regard were due to the Act's 
disclaimer clause. These deficiencies should 
command the close attention of all of you 
gathered here. Only strengthening of the Act 
will make it a creature of the law that is 
more easily interpreted by those responsible 
for enforcing it—both in the Department 
and in the courts. 

WHERE FROM HERE? 

It is clear to me that expanded use of bar- 
gaining associations and cooperatives is 
necessary if farmers are going to survive in 
the future economic organization of agricul- 
ture. Pricing of products through bargaining 
is a natural outcome of the evolving makeup 
of market forces. It definitely fits into the 
“new” market-oriented policy which places 
more responsibility for initiative and market- 
ing back on marketing participants. Leader- 
ship is required by you to see that this proc- 
ess of price discovery is put in the proper 
framework and that the machinery is de- 
veloped to implement it. To this end, I would 
make the following observations: 
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1. New legislation is needed to implement 
bargaining on a broader basis. At a minimum, 
this should include bargaining in good faith 
provisions, stated affirmatively. The new bill 
should be kept simple. It should provide 
accreditation by a bargaining board and 
should be applicable to as many commodities 
that are feasible to include. Such legislation 
will cause handlers to recognize bargaining 
associations. It will also be a basic law that 
can be built upon in the future through 
amendments. Newly enacted State bargain- 
ing bills in Michigan, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia are building momentum for eventual 
Federal legislation. 

2. Society is presently very food price con- 
scious. For this reason, bargaining legisla- 
tion can only move forward if advocates can 
show that the new process will lead to pricing 
efficiency. The thinness of existing reference 
prices or terminal quotes must be spelled 
out. Cooperative leaders should help to take 
the lead in recognizing this fact rather than 
proceeding with the status quo. Bargaining 
must be promoted for what it is, namely, an 
alternative mechanism for terms of sale dis- 
covery. Advocates of this legislation have a 
huge educational job to do about the facts of 
marketing in today’s agriculture and the 
fact that bargaining will lead to self-deter- 
mination for farm operators. 

3. The Agricultural Fair Practices Act 
needs improvement through amendment. In 
addition to correcting deficiencies in the 
“Disclaimer” clause, the Act should include 
failure to bargain in good faith as an unfair 
trade practice. 

4. In the waning days of S. 109 and the 
early period of introduction of new bargain- 
ing bills, the farm press jokingly called the 
new bills the “Washington lobbyist’s retire- 
ment act.” Producers must be sure that the 
bargaining bills are not put up merely as 
window dressing for membership consump- 
tion, but that you light some fires and make 
sure you let your Washington representa- 
tives know you care. 

5. A critical policy decision will likely be 
made in coming months on national food 
reserves. Do cooperatives have a role in this 
arena? They probably do. This opportunity 
should be thoroughly explored and possible 
legislative action considered. Obviously, co- 
operatives that take on reserve management 
responsibility (analogous to the Govern- 
ment’s CCC operations) will have to be com- 
pensated for this undertaking. This may be 
the road to new cooperative growth as was 
learned in the Scandinavian experience. 

6. Recent challenges to cooperatives by the 
Justice Department, FTC, Heinz Committee, 
and “public interest” groups hit at the heart 
of farmers’ legislative authority to organize 
and to effectively secure their own markets— 
hence their future in farming—through or- 
ganized marketing and bargaining. Based on 
my studies at home and abroad, I am con- 
vinced that farmers will need to use more 
coordinated cooperative marketing efforts 
through federations and agencies-in-common 
in the future than they have in the past. 
Don’t let them take this right to organize 
at higher levels away from you. Federation 
is important. Due to the natural disruptive 
influences in large-scale cooperatives that we 
have recently witnessed, a new will to make 
federations work is in the offing. You must 
protect your rights to regional, national, and 
international federations, or how else will 
you compete with your multi-national firm 
counterparts? 

7. Finally, bargaining associations and co- 
operatives go together in representing farm- 
ers’ economic interests. Each plays an essen- 
tial role in maximizing potential market 
power. The bargaininig associations focus on 
the value of farm products in the field or at 
the farm gate, while cooperatives secure an 
outlet in the marketing channel and focus 
on what the market will bear. The former 
tends to be more dogmatic and liberal in 
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price demands, while the latter tends to be 
more business oriented and conservative. 
Between them, a natural conflict within the 
farm family exists that is healthy in arriving 
at a price somewhere in the middle ground 
between the two. We need to assure a climate 
in agriculture for both, especially through 
combined or coalition efforts, in legislative 
formulation and organizational development. 
SUMMARY 

Government programs have a close rela- 
tionship to present and future bargaining 
efforts through marketing orders and agree- 
ments, market intelligence, enforcement 
activities, and in creating a climate for group 
action in agriculture. Bargaining groups and 
cooperatives should continue to encourage 
the Department to pursue these activities so 
long as they are useful in your marketing 
efforts. Farmers must get out in front so 
that their needs in future pricing systems are 
recognized and planned for. This issue of 
pricing farm products will be determined by 
the legislative agenda of the next few years. 
Leadership by those of you here today is 
needed to press your cause and to enunciate 
it in Washington. If you feel that your Gov- 
ernment hasn’t created a favorable climate 
for your bargaining efforts, it probably is 
because they haven't heard from you. 


RICHARD TUCKER—IN 
MEMORIAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 8 of this year, one of the great 
tenors of history, Richard Tucker of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, died sud- 
denly while on tour in Michigan. His 
death was a great tragedy not only for 
his family and friends but all of us who 
are his friends, and for the tens of 
millions of Americans and other peo- 
ple of the world who knew his fabulous 
voice over the years. Mrs, Javits and I 
extend our heartfelt condolences to 
Sarah Tucker and Richard Tucker's 
children and family. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tucker's obituary in the New York Times 
of January 9, 1975, and a eulogy delivered 
by Schuyler Chapin, the general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

RICHARD TUCKER, THE MET TENOR, Is DEAD 
(By Donal Henahan) 

Richard Tucker, for 30 years a leading 
tenor with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
died of a heart attack yesterday afternoon in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where he was to have ap- 
peared in an evening concert. He was 60 
years old. 

The baritone, Robert Merrill, who was tour- 
ing with him, said that Mr, Tucker had col- 
lapsed in his hotel room and died in Bron- 
son Hospital. 

“He was the greatest tenor in the world,” 
Mr. Merrill said. 

Only two other star singers in the com- 
pany’s 90-year history—Giovanni Martinelli, 
the tenor, and Antonio Scotti, the baritone— 
lasted longer in the cruelly competitive Met- 

litan arena, Martinelli for 32 seasons 
and Scotti for 34. 
Mr. Tucker made his Metropolitan debut 


on Jan. 25, 1945, in the role of Enzo in “La 
Gioconda.” 


Mr. Tucker’s voice was generally ranked 
among the finest natural tenor instruments 
of his time, an assessment highlighted by a 
remark made in 1956 by Rudolf Bing, then 
the Metropolitan's general r: “Caruso, 
Caruso, that’s all you hear! I have an idea 
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we're going to be proud some day to tell 
people we heard Richard Tucker.” 

Mr. Tucker was born here Aug. 28, 1914, 
the son of Jewish immigrant parents, who 
named him Reuben Ticker. His father, who 
had come to this country from the Ruma- 
nian province of Bessarabia, now part of the 
Soviet Union, was a Manhattan fur worker 
and sometimes officiated as cantor in his 
synagogue. 

Reuben changed his name for professional 
reasons, but was known to his oldest friends 
as “Ruby.” As a boy he played baseball and 
basketball, and was a tackle on the New 
Utrecht High School football team. 

At the age of 6, he was singing alto and 
caught the notice of Joshua Samuel Weisser, 
cantor of the Allen Street Synagogue on the 
Lower East Side. At his death, he was still 
an ordained cantor who sang during High 
Holy Day and Seder services. 

In 1963, while on.tour in Israel, Mr. Tucker 
officiated at Sabbath services In the Great 
Synagogue in Tel Aviv, after which he led 
hundreds of worshippers in a procession 
through downtown Tel Aviv, singing hymns. 

Mr. Tucker's operatic career was, in a sense, 
an accident of marriage. Thirty-five years ago, 
he met Sara Perelmuth, who was the sister 
of Jan Peerce, already a well-known tenor. 

At the time a $25-a-week fur salesman, 
Mr. Tucker proposed marriage to Sara on a 
BMT subway platform, and she accepted, 
even though he was not considered a great 
catch by her well-off family. 

Soon, Mr. Tucker found himself in a 
friendly rivalry with his brother-in-law and 
made up his mind that he too could become 
a famous singer. He taking voice les- 
sons from Wagnerian tenor Paul Althouse, 
impressing that artist with his determina- 
tion. 

“Tucker Just came for his lesson,” Althouse 
recalled years later, “took off his hat, sang, 
put on his hat again and went.” 

Until his marriage, Mr. Tucker had never 
performance, 


seen a Metropolitan Opera 
After several years of study, however, he 
entered the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air and won a second prize, A job with the 
Chicago Theater of the Air on radio station 
WGN followed (he sang condensed versions 
of operas and operettas) . 


A CHEERING SECTION 

It was in 1944, finally, that Mr. Tucker, 
having refused to enter the Met’s Auditions 
of the Air for a second try, managed to per- 
suade Edward Johnson, the company’s man- 
ager, to audition him on the Met stage. Mr. 
Johnson ordered the novice to learn the part 
of Enzo in “La Gioconda” and came back. 
When he made his debut a year later in the 
role, delegations from Brooklyn and the gar- 
ment industry were there to cheer him on. 

Mr. Tucker was one of an illustrious group 
of American singers who were brought into 
the Metropolitan in the nineteen-thirties and 
forties during the Johnson era. Among the 
others, who broke tradition by being mostly 
American trained were Leonard Warren, Jan 
Peerce, Robert Merrill, Helen Traubel, Eleanor 
Steber, Risé Stevens, Blanche Thebom and 
Roberta Peters. 

At the height of his career—and some of 
his admirers would contend that it was at 
its highest point when he died—Mr. Tucker 
earned more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars a year. This season he gave recitals in 
many American cities in addition to his opera 
engagements here. He had recently come back 
from Barcelona, Spain, where he had realized 
one of his longtime dreams of singing the 
role Eleazar in Halévy’s “La Juive,” a part 
made famous by Caruso, This season, too, 
his schedule included 11 joint recitals with 
Mr. Merrill. 

Although he appeared on occasion in Eu- 
Topean opera houses such as La Scala in 
Milan, where he made his debut in 1969, Mr. 
Tucker's career centered on the Metropolitan. 
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He once confessed, in fact, that European 
traditions could be confusing to a boy from 
Brooklyn. At the end of one act in Verona, 
the home of Italy’s most hot-blooded opera 
audiences, Mr. Tucker retired in dismay when 
he heard the screams of “Bis! Bis!” from the 
standing crowd, calling for an encore. “I 
thought they were yelling ‘Beast! Beast!’,” 
he explained later. 

Although opera continued to absorb most 
of his time and his energies and to win him 
the most notice (he had leading roles in six 
season opening performances at the Met), 
Mr. Tucker could be persuaded to spread 
himself elsewhere about the musical scene. 
He helped open the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts 12 years ago, singing with 
the New York Philharmonic under Leonard 
Bernstein at Philharmonic Hall, now Avery 
Fisher Hall. He sang the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the official opening ceremonies of the 
New York World's Fair in 1964. 

But his true medium was opera, and he 
bathed in its frivolities as well as its glories. 
Among the early glories was his selection by 
Arturo Toscanini in 1949 to sing Radames 
in Aida” in the Italian maestro’s first na- 
tionwide opera broadcast. Among his frivoli- 
ties was the time he broke into Italian for 
a famous aria during an English-language 
performance of “Martha” in 1961. 

Mr. Tucker was, even for an operatic tenor, 
rather short (he said he was 5 feet 8 inches 
tall, but that was an optimistic figure). As 
Winthrop Sargeant once described him in 
Life magazine, he was “round, stocky (185 
pounds), with a bald head, a surrounding 
fringe of glossy black hair and, without his 
toupee, has the look of an energetic owl.” 

As an actor, he was more often admired 
for his energy, in fact, than for his dramatic 
depth or theatrical skill. His gestural reper- 
tory, although it expanded somewhat in later 
years, never went much beyond the standard 
tenor’s device of raising one arm to express 
mild emotion and two arms to suggest deeper 
matters. 

But as early as 1951, music critics were 
inclined to look the other way and simply 
listen. Noel Strauss of The New York Times 
once declared, “Not since Caruso has this 
reviewer heard any tenor who delivered Ro- 
dolfo’s music with more fervor or greater 
accuracy.” Louis Biancolli of The World- 
Telegram & The Sun went further, perhaps: 
“Tucker once more demonstrated that if he 
continues singing as beautifully as he does, 
a new Mario Lanza will be signed up by 
Hollywood some day to do ‘The Great 
Tucker.’ "” 

When Rudolf Bing arrived at the Met as 
general manager in 1950, however, Mr. Tucker 
wryly complained that his voice was no 
longer considered enough. “Being an opera 
star,” he said, “isn’t what it used to be. With 
Mr. Johnson, he wanted you to act, but with 
Mr. Bing you hafta act.” 

Mr. Tucker enjoyed being an opera star, 
and there were those who suspected him of 
purposely, imitating or even parodying 
Everyman's notion of what a tenor does and 
says. He once refused to sing at. a gala spon- 
sored by an Italian-language magazine be- 
cause advertisements for the concert carried 
the name of the soprano Renata Tebaldi 
in larger type than his. 

When Maria Callas was making news by 
feuding with the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. 
Tucker leaped into the spotlight by feuding 
with Miss Callas over curtain calls. Perhaps 
the moment he enjoyed most was the time 
he withdrew at the last minute from an NBC 
television program because Ed Sullivan and 
Sol Hurok were fighting over the rights to 
his services, 

HIS COLLEAGUES MOURN 

With word of Mr. Tucker's death, tributes 
quickly came from many of his Metropolitan 
colleagues. 

Luciano Pavarotti, himself one of the Met's 
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leading tenors, said from Milan: “Richard 
Tucker was one of my gods. In my life there 
has always been that great voice to use as an 
inspiration. I, as well as the world, mourn 
the death of this magnificent tenor.” 

In New York, Marilyn Horne, the mezzo- 
soprano, said: “My heart is broken. He was 
America’s ideal—a pioneer and a beacon to 
all of us artists.” 

The soprano Joan Sutherland and her hus- 
band, the conductor Richard Bonynge, said 
in London: “One of the phenomenal voices of 
this century. It was always more and more 
amazing how fresh and young his voice 
sounded. The world of music will miss him 
very much.” 

Cornell MacNeil, the American baritone, 
said here, “There ain’t gonna be another and 
there will be a large hole in all of our lives.” 

Leontyne Price, the soprano, said: “I loved 
and respected Richard as a great artist and 
as a warm family and religious man. He was 
one of the most wonderful colleagues I have 
ever worked with. I shall miss him.” 

A funeral service for Mr. Tucker will be 
held tomorrow at 10 A.M. on the Metropoli- 
tan Opera stage. 


AT THE Mer, News Brincs Moans From 
AUDIENCE 

Some had heard the news that Richard 
Tucker was dead on the radio before they 
arrived at Lincoln Center for last night's 
performance of Donizetti's “Don Pasquale.” 
But many in the near-capacity audience at 
the Metropolitan Opera House did not know 
until Schuyler Chapin, the Met's general 
manager, walked on stage before the first 
curtain to announce it. 

“We shall miss him,” said Mr. Chapin, 
whose brief announcement was greeted by a 
sustained moan from the opera-goers. “He 
always gave 175 per cent of himself, and the 
company wishes to dedicate the performance 
of this marvelous comedy to him.” 

“I was supposed to have dinner with him 
tomorrow night,” said Oscar Kolombato- 
vich, the opera’s fencing master, who was in 
the office of Francis Robinson, the Met vice 
president, when the first report was received. 

Several artists mentioned Mr. Tucker’s 
Barcelona triumph in “La Juive” last month, 
which he reportedly regarded as one of the 
greatest performances of his long career. 

“It was his biggest success,” said the bari- 
tone William Walker. Adriana Maliponte, 
who embraced Mr. Robinson in mutual con- 
solation, recalled that she had appeared with 
Mr. Tucker in “La Bohéme,” for her second 
Met appearance in 1971. 

“He was such a wonderful person,” said 
the soprano, whose sentiments were echoed 
by those in the audience. 

“We were supposed to hear him next 
week,” said Mrs, Samuel Marsh, during the 
first intermission. 

“I used to go to hear him when he was a 
Synagogue cantor,” said Jacob Berger. 

“I’ve only heard him on records,” said Oleg 
Hoffman, “I wished I'd seen him in person, 
but that enjoyment is gone forever now.” 

SWEETNESS AND POWER 
(By Harold C. Schonberg) 


When Richard Tucker made his Metropol- 
itan Opera debut, during the 1944-45 season, 
it was apparent to all that a major tenor voice 
was in the offing. The young singer was, of 
course, inexperienced, was not much of an 
actor and was not built along matinee idol 
specifications. But he had a powerful, well- 
produced voice with ringing top notes and 
an exceptionally even scale. Few tenors of the 
postwar generation equaled him in natural 
vocal gifts. 

Edward Johnson, then manager of the 
Metropolitan, knew what Mr. Tucker's poten- 
tial was. Johnson, himself a famous tenor 
during the nineteen-twenties and thirties, 
brought Mr. Tucker along slowly. He saw to 
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it that Mr. Tucker was not put into roles that 
would strain his voice, nor did he throw a 
multiplicity of operas at the young tenor. In 
some respects, Mr. Tucker’s development was 
like that of Rosa Ponselle, the great American 
dramatic soprano, who knew only one role 
when she stepped onto the stage of the 
Metropolitan. 
BANTAM COCKINESS 


Year by year, Mr. Tucker added to this 
repertory, and while it was not particularly 
large, it took in the major roles of Italian 
opera, His skills as an actor developed, and 
he was especially convincing as Turiddu in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and as the clown in 
“Pagliacci.” His acting was of the old school, 
but it had a certain bantam cockiness that 
audiences doted on. Mr. Tucker paced him- 
self very well through the years. This season 
he was to celebrate his 30th anniversary at 
the Metropolitan Opera, and his voice, aside 
from the very top notes, was as powerful and 
as smoothly produced as ever. Most tenors, 
Caruso included, lose their high notes after 
a certain point and have to transpose down. 

ADMIRED CARUSO 

If there was one singer Mr. Tucker admired, 
it was the legendary Caruso. Those who knew 
the Caruso recordings realized that Mr. 
Tucker in his own singing adopted many of 
the stylistic and even technical traits of his 
great predecessor. The one artistic sorrow in 
Mr. Tucker's life was that the Metropolitan 
Opera would never stage for him Halevy’s 
“La Juive.” The role Eleazar in that opera 
was one of Caruso’s greatest successes, and 
Mr. Tucker was anxious to be the first tenor 
after Caruso to sing the role there. He did, 
however, sing it elsewhere in the United 
States in the last few years. 

There were those who said that Mr. 
Tucker's voice, with its combination of sweet- 
ness and power, did indeed resemble Caruso’s. 
Mr. Tucker has left some recordings, though 
not so many as his high position in contem- 
porary singing might have indicated. He did 
relatively little recital work, which cut down 
one area of recording, nor did he do very 
much singing overseas. During his years, the 
Metropolitan Opera did next to no opera 
recording. He did leave enough, however, for 
future generations to realize that Richard 
Tucker had one of the most remarkable voices 
of his generation. 


EULOGY BY SCHUYLER CHAPIN 


Sarah—Barry—David—Henry. 

“Spiritual happiness is to make peace with 
oneself, your neighbors and with God and 
honesty has always been for me the grounds 
on which my maker, my fellowmen and I meet 
as friends.” These words were written by 
Richard Tucker and appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on March 3, 1953. 

You will remember the essay goes on: “To 
me truth implies that I am willing to face 
the consequences of my acts. It is better to 
give some definition to have the situation in 
my control rather than let the situation con- 
trol me.” 

Not the least of the benefits of honesty is 
the comfort that comes to me in trouble, 
when I can think, “at least I've been told 
the truth. For all these reasons I pray in the 
words of George Washington in a letter to 
Alexander Hamilton—(quote) I hope I shall 
always firmness and virtue enough to 
maintain what I consider the most enviable 
of all titles the character of an honest man 
(unquote). 

Richard was an honest man in everything 
that he did. His life as a human being and as 
an artist were intertwined—each feeding 
upon the other. His legacy is, indeed, a rich 
one. Only two artists in the 90 years of the 
Metropolitan—Martinelli and Scotti—had a 
longer record. Richard in his 30 years gave 
503 performances in New York, 213 perform- 
ances on tour and undertook thirty-two roles, 
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To each he brought 175% of himself. He be- 
lieved that the public was entitled to his 
best every time he put his foot on the stage 
and he never failed them, just as he never 
failed his friends or family as a man, 

In Genesis it says that it is “not good that 
man should be alone” and the marvelous, 
extraordinary thing about Richard was that 
he never was in his lifetime and never will 
be now. 

William Walker said two days ago that 
Richard Tucker taught him the difference 
between vanity and ego. He said that vanity 
is something you throw away—ego is some- 
thing you build. Bill Walker was coming to 
the theater to do his first Don Pasquale. 
Richard would use this first time as a spur. 

No, Richard is not dead—he never will be. 
The legacy he leaves the personal one—his 
wife, children and his grandchildren—and his 
professional—the sound of his voice—proves 
out that his prayers for honesty were always 
answered. 

There is a gentle Danish expression that, 
I think, says it all: “To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die.” 


THE PRESIDENT'S ENERGY PLAN— 
A COSTLY REMEDY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
administration’s proposal to conserve 
energy by increasing the price of oil and 
gas has serious implications for many 
segments of our economy, as well as for 
our consumers. 

It has been estimated that, if fully 
implemented, President Ford’s program 
would cost American businesses and 
consumers from $45 to $60 billion each 
year. 

The inflationary impact of these price 
increases would be severe, adding from 
2 to 3 percent to the Consumer Price 
Index. Of course, draining the economy 
of even a portion of these funds would 
place a severe drag on our already sick 
economy. 

A recent article in the Wall Street 
Journal, “Ford Program To Save En- 
ergy May Not Save the Consumer’s 
Cash,” reports the reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, by those segments of 
business most directly affected. 

Utility executives on the east coast 
report that the administration’s pro- 
posal could add about 25 percent to 
already skyrocketing utility bills. 

Spokesmen for the transportation in- 
dustry are not happy at all with the plan. 
The already troubled airlines report that 
they would have to increase fares by 21 
percent simply to cover increased fuel 
costs, not to mention recovering losses 
from the drop in sales that would no 
doubt occur. The Nation’s truckers indi- 
cate that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to raise motor-freight rates imme- 
diately to reflect higher operating costs. 

Independent heating oil distributors 
are outraged by the President’s proposal. 
The cost impact on homeowners will be 
particularly severe in areas that rely 
heavily on imports. According to indus- 
try spokesmen in New England, for ex- 
ample, the cost of heating the average 
home would increase another $75 or 
more. 

Mr. President, all of this means that 
an even larger portion of the consumers’ 
shrinking budget will have to be spent on 
energy. 

I must admit that I have great dif- 
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ficulty unraveling the logic in this pro- 
gram. In fact, I frankly wonder whether 
or not the President had carefully 
thought through all of the disturbing 
implications of his proposal before it 
was offered. 

Mr. President, the implications of the 
President’s proposal and the reactions to 
it described in the recent Wall Street 
Journal article deserve the attention of 
Congress. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CosTtLy REMEDY: Forp Procram To Save 
ENERGY May Not SAVE THE CONSUMER'S 
CASH 


Utilities don’t like it. “I'm not too happy 
about what he’s talking about,” one execu- 
tive says. 

Transportation companies don’t like it. It 
is “a serious policy error,” one official says. 

Heating-oil distributors don’t like it. “We 
are going to be absolutely crucified,” one 
official says. “It's murderous.” 

And consumer groups are expected to dis- 
approve also, 

What they're all talking about is Presi- 
dent Ford’s energy program, which he out- 
lined in a televised talk to the nation last 
night (see story on page 3). The energy plan 
aims to cut U.S. fuel consumption by raising 
consumer prices for petroleum products. 
And, of course, it’s those higher prices that 
everyone is angry about. 

If the whole Ford energy program is en- 
acted, it is estimated that current prices 
would rise 11 to 15 cents a gallon for gaso- 
line and heating oil. These rises would re- 
sult from new taxes and tariffs on oil and 
natural gas and the removal of current price 
controls on oil. 

All this would come of course, at a time 
when crude-oil prices in the U.S. have quad- 
rupled from the October 1973 levels, lead- 
ing to a rise about 40% in gasoline prices 
and a near doubling of fuel-oil prices. Among 
many other things, utility bills and airline 
fares have gone up as well. And, under the 
new program, they're likely to go up still 
more. 

ANOTHER VIEW 


Ford administration officials see things 
differently. They concede that fuel prices 
would rise under the program. But they 
argue that the aim is to force cuts in aon- 
sumption. And if consumers conserved 
enough fuel, their total bill wouldn't be any 
higher than now, these officials say. Be- 
sides, the Ford program also calls for in- 
come-tax rebates, which are supposed to off- 
set the higher energy costs. 

Specifically, this is President Ford’s pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Ford will act under existing law to 
impose a $1-a-barrel tariff on all imported 
crude-oil and petroleum products, effective 
Feb. 1. By April 1, this would rise to $3. The 
President wants Congress to enact accom- 
panying legislation that would impose an 
excise tax of $3 a barrel on all domestic crude 
oil and an excise tax on natural gas. He also 
wants Congress to impose a windfall-profits 
tax on the oil industry timed to coincide 
with administration plans to end price ceil- 
ings April 1 on the two-thirds of domesti- 
cally produced crude oil that currently is 
under federal price control. 

Oil and natural gas, which would be af- 
fected by the Ford program, account for 
about three-fourths of the energy used in 
the U.S. The remaining one-quarter comes 
from other sources, mainly coal and hydro- 
electric and nuclear power. Oil-industry 
sources estimate that the program would 
add $29 billion to $30 billion a year to the 
nation’s oil bill. That estimate assumes some 
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decline in demand because of higher costs 
to consumers, 

How much of the Ford program Congress 
will go along with is, of course, another 
question. Yesterday, for instance, the Dem- 
ocrats presented an economic program of 
their own that includes energy-saving meas- 
ures. And even if enacted, just how much 
conservation the Ford program would achieve 
is a matter of disagreement. 

UTILITIES’ REACTION 

But there isn’t much disagreement among 
utilities as to what would happen if the 
Ford program is approved. In New York, the 
Edison Electric Institute predicts a rise of 
about 25% in electricity bills for the more 
than 13.3 million U.S. customers of utilities 
that rely on oil as their source for generating 
energy. This would come atop the average 
of 25% that the institute estimates that all 
electric utilities raised their rates last year 
from 1973. 

The utilities that use oil are mainly in the 
Northeast, the mid-Atlantic and South At- 
lantic states, and the Pacific Southwest. Coal 
is king in the Midwest, and hydroelectric 
power dams are dominant in the Northwest. 

It was Joseph Tyrell, a vice president and 
treasurer of Boston Edison Co., who said of 
the Ford programs that “I'm not too happy 
about what he’s talking about.” He figures 
that a $3-a-barrel rise in oil prices would 
drive Boston Edison's oil costs up $30 mil- 
lion to $36 million annually. “That'll go 
right through to our customers,” he says, 
probably raising monthly electricity rates by 
about 10%. 

PASSING IT THROUGH 


That phrase, “right through,” crops up 
often when utility executives are questioned, 
Leigh Fitzgerald, vice president for finance 
of New England Electric System of Westbor- 
ough, Mass., says that “we would have no 
alternative but to hand (the increases) right 
through” to customers. He says a $3-a-barrel 


rise in the price of oil would result in “a 
major increase of 25% or better in our fuel 
costs, which are already driving our custo- 
mers crazy.” And in California, a spokesman 
for San Diego Gas & Electric Co. says, “If 
you increase the tax on raw material, it'll 
flow right through to the customer.” He esti- 
mates a $3-a-barrel rise would increase the 
utility's oil-fuel costs 20% to 25%. 

A spokesman for Southern California Edi- 
son Co., one of the largest U.S. utilities, says 
the President’s proposal “would hit us pretty 
hard.” And in New York on Friday, Charles 
F. Luce, Consolidated Edison Co.’s chairman, 
fired off a telegram to President Ford 
“strenuously” objecting to the proposal. 

There is one part of the President's pro- 
gram that utilities disagree on. This is a 
plan to raise the investment tax credit for 
electric utilities to 12% from 4% to eliminate 
the gap between utilities and other in- 
dustries. 

Mr, Tyrell of Boston Edison says that the 
change in the investment tax credit “is won- 
derful if you're making enough money to 
pay taxes. But we're not paying any federal 
taxes because of high depreciation and 
capitalization deductions,” he says. And Mr, 
Fitzgerald says New England Electric Sys- 
tem might benefit from a liberalization of 
the investment tax credit but adds, “That 
doesn't show up in rates for a while.” 

However, R. W. Britt, financial vice pres- 
ident for Wisconsin Electric Power Co. in 
Milwaukee, says that the change “would be 
very helpful for a capital-intensive industry 
such as ours.” And R. G. Maginn of Central 
Illinois Light Co. says a 12% tax credit would 
mean “a substantial reduction in cash pay- 
ments for taxes and hence a reduction in the 
need for outside financing.” 

Transportation concerns aren't any hap- 
pier than utilities about the prospects for in- 
creased fuel costs. It was Paul J. Tierney, 
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president of the Transportation Association 
of America, who termed Ford’s program “a 
serious policy error which would adversely 
affect both the economy and the nation as a 
whole.” The association, based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., represents a wide segment of the 
transportation industry, including users of 
the various services. He says the Ford pro- 
gram could result in an “exacerbation of 
the already extremely serious inflationary 
and recessionary pressures now being ex- 
erted on the U.S. economy.” 

Domestic airlines say the Ford program 
would almost certainly force more big fare 
rises. Paul Ignatius, president of the Air 
Transport Association, says: 

“If the trucks and the trains and the 
buses and the airlines have to pass through 
this tax (as expected) to the users of trans- 
portation, then the cost of everything will go 
up whether it is a loaf of bread or a pair of 
shoes or whatever.” 

As far as the airlines are concerned, the 
Ford program also is clearly at odds with 
last week’s Department of Transportation 
suggestion that the carriers be forced to cut 
their fares 10% across the board to stimu- 
late flying and help the economy. Remarks 
one airline executive sarcastically: 

“It’s nice to see Washington speaking with 
a unified voice again. How are we supposed 
to cut fares while our costs are increased 
astronomically at the same time?” 

The proposed $3-a-barrel tax on oil would 
force an estimated 21% increase in U.S. fares, 
Trans World Airlines says. That increase, 
a spokesman says, would only cover the 
added fuel costs. “And that,” he adds, 
“doesn't take into account the further loss 
of traffic we'd experience at a time when 
traffic is already experiencing perhaps the 
severest setback in industry history.” 

Albert V. Casey, chairman and president 
of American Airlines, says the $3-a-barrel 
tax would “seriously threaten” the airline 
industry’s “ability to survive” and “would 
immediately result in substantial layoffs.” 
And a spokesman for Pan American World 
Airways says of Mr. Ford: “If he’s inter- 
ested in raising prices, all we can do is ex- 
press horror.” 

Generally speaking, truckers share the air- 
line industry’s dismay. “I hope they don’t 
do it,” says R. R. Smith, chairman of Smith’s 
Transfer Corp., a Staunton, Va., trucker. He 
adds that it would be “absolutely necessary 
to raise motor-carrier freight rates immedi- 
ately” to cover higher fuel costs. 

John V. Pincavage, an analyst with Blyth 
Eastman Dillon & Co., in New York, says the 
last fuel surcharge permitted truckers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 6% 
in February 1974. He figures that truckers 
would need about a 1% rise to cover the pos- 
sible increase in fuel costs. 

He says, however, that the freight-rate rise 
probably wouldn’t be felt by most consumers 
until business improves and more trucks 
are rolling. “Truck traffic is down very se- 
verely from a year ago, so the truckers aren't 
using as much fuel because 10% to 20% of 
the trucks are parked in lots,” he explains. 

Perhaps the most vociferous in their com- 
ments were heating-oil distributors. It was 
Charles Burkhardt, executive vice president 
of the New England Fuel Institute, who said 
that “we are going to be absolutely cruci- 
fied. It’s murderous.” The institute repre- 
sents 1,300 area independent heating-oil dis- 
tributors. 

The institute figures that a $3-a-barrel rise 
in oil prices would add a total of $75 million 
to home-heating costs, or $30 annually to 
the cost of heating each home in the area. 
Industry will fare even worse, the institute 
figures, paying a total of $442 million more 
each year for residual fuel oil. About half 
that cost will be borne by utilities, the in- 
stitute says. The other half of the cost will be 
felt by various New England businesses and 
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could lead to “an exodus” of businesses from 
New England to warmer areas of the coun- 
try, the institute fears. 

The ultimate consumer, who apparently 
will bear most of the cost, isn’t expected to 
be happy either. In Washington, consumer 
representatives predict that the Ford plan 
is headed for a wall of resistance. “When 
the rich can still afford to drive their luxury 
cars, high oil prices aren’t exactly fair,” con- 
tends Ellen Berman, who heads the energy- 
policy task force of the Consumer Federation 
of America. 

Meanwhile, nine consumer and environ- 
mental groups are endorsing their own en- 
ergy platform. One of its plans would pro- 
tect low-income consumers with a pricing 
policy that establishes a base quantity of 
electric power and home heating oil at low 
rates. Purchases above that would cost pro- 
gressively more. 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE PLO 


Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, while 
some may disagree with Senator Asour- 
EZK’s position on the Middle East, I would 
like to bring to the Senate’s attention an 
article written by Senator ABOUREZK en- 
titled, “Negotiating with the PLO” which 
was carried in the New York Times on 
Sunday, January 26, 1975. 

Senator ABOUREZK has long been con- 
cerned about peace in the Middle East. 
This article clearly outlines his position 
on this subject, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGOTIATING WITH THE PLO 
(By JAMEs ABOUREZK) 

WasHINGTON.—As part of his effort to 
find some rational solution to the Middle East 
conflict, Nathan Yalin-Mor visited me in 
Washington in December. Nathan Yalin-Mor 
is an Israeli, a man who both looks and 
sounds extremely kind, and is, I am con- 
vinced, totally committed to a Middle East 
peace. 

Between 1944 and 1948, he was the leader 
of the Stern Gang, the Jewish terrorist group 
that played a large part in the establishment 
of Israel. Mr. Yalin-Mor said that in search 
of a settlement he had visited a great many 
people—Arabs, Americans, even the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. “To me,” he 
said, “the P.L.O. is not taboo like it is to 
Many people. You see, I was once a terrorist 
myself.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Yalin-Mor’s realism re- 
garding Middle East politics is not shared by 
& great many interested people here. Nego- 
tiations with the Palestinians has not been 
the subject of debate, but rather of a kind 
of shrill hysteria. This condition was rein- 
forced with a Dec. 9 letter signed by 71 Sen- 
ators and sent to President Ford. 

Like other letters and resolutions con- 
cerning the Middle East circulated for co- 
sponsorships on Capitol Hill by the Israeli 
lobby, or their friends on Congressional 
staffs, this latest document was strident. 

The letter singled out the “prominence” 
of the P.L.O. at the Arab summit conference 
at Rabat and the United Nations General 
Assembly as a “direct threat” to American 
foreign policy. 

It called on the United States to take the 
lead in organizing its friends and allies to 
“resist political and economic blackmail” in 
the future. The letter denounced Yasir Arafat 
and the P.L.O. and urged the President to 
reiterate our country’s “long-standing com- 
mitment to Israel’s security by a policy of 
continued military supplies and diplomatic 
and economic support.” 
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Many members of Congress support Israel 
on principle, but to many more, co-sponsor- 
ship of statements such as the Dec. 9 letter 
has become an easy way to satisfy that part 
of their constituency that demands con- 
tinued reaffirmation of support. Some mem- 
bers of Congress to whom I have talked con- 
sider signing a letter to be much easier than 
voting for appropriations for Israel. A state- 
ment brings little or no criticism back home. 
A vote for foreign aid to Israel often will. 

But while a part of the Congress takes a 
cavalier view of such “routine” public state- 
ments, the Dec. 9 letter is having a profound 
effect on the participants in the Israell-Arab 
conflict. 

The Arabs, more particularly the Egyptians 
and the Saudis, have been led by Secretary 
of State Kissinger to believe that since Oc- 
tober, 1973, the objective of United States 
diplomacy has been to move both sides to 
the negotiating table as quickly as they can 
be moved. 

The principal 1973 Arab combatants, Syria 
and Egypt, last year manifested time after 
time their willingness to negotiate an end 
to hostilities. 

The Arabs are united in their desire to 
turn to internal development, but in return 
for an end to hostilities it is mecessary that 
their lands, occupied since 1967, be returned. 
And the Palestinian problem must be 
settled. 

For the most part, members of the Admin- 
istration have recognized the necessity of 
participation in peace efforts by some repre- 
sentative of the Palestinians, and accord- 
ingly have soft-pedaled Arab and United 
Nations recognition of the P.L.O. The Dec. 9 
letter Is seen by the Arabs not as a friendly 
Con; pat on the head for Israel, 
but as a loud and clear signal that Congress 
has signed another blank check to be filled 
out whenever Israel needs it. Nor is this view 
lost on the outward indication of total sup- 
port to sit tight and refuse to meet the 
Arabs in negotiations. 

Most of the world’s powers, large and small, 
have called for Israeli concessions and a 
resolution of the Middle East confiict 
through negotiations. No settlement can 
come about and no peace can endure unless 
the Palestinians have been settled in a home- 
land of their own. Whatever might be said 
about whether or not established Arab gov- 
ernments exploit the Palestinians, the Pales- 
tinians’ own diaspora has brought them into 
daily contact with nearly every Arab citizen 
in the Middle East. That contact is a con- 
stant reminder of what has happened to the 
Palestinians and brings them universal sym- 
pathy throughout the Arab world. The re- 
sult is that no Arab government can survive 
a separate deal that excludes the Palestin- 
ians. 

There is no way I know of to negotiate a 
settlement without inclusion of the Pales- 
tinians. 

The Palestine Liberation Organization is 
not only the military arm of the dispersed 
Palestinians but its political arm as well. 
The leadership is chosen in as democratic a 
way as is possible for a scattered group of 
exiles. 

Organizations of Palestinians exist 
wherever a concentration of Palestinians ex- 
ists—in the refugee camps and in cities 
throughout the Middle East. The 155-mem- 
ber Palestine National Congress is made up 
of representatives of such organizations as 
the lawyers’ guild, doctors’ guild, women’s 
federation, labor unions, and others. From 
the Palestine National Congress is selected 
a fourteen-member Executive Committee to 
formulate day-to-day policy for the P.L.O. 
The Executive Committee also elects the 
over all leader, who is, in this instance, Mr. 
Arafat. 

Israel's earlier effort to question whether 
or not the P.L.O. represents the Palestinians 
failed. The decision of the Arab countries 
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at Rabat, and the amount of Palestinian 
support for Mr. Arafat in the West Bank and 
elsewhere, provided too much contrary evi- 
dence for the credibility of that theory. 

But the more recent, and eminently more 
successful, campaign to picture Mr. Arafat 
as a sinister force who must not be allowed 
to sit at a negotiating table is pushing the 
United States close to the edge of the cliff. 

By any standards for a comparable situa- 
tion, Mr. Arafat is the most moderate leader 
obtainable by the diverse factions of the 
P.O. He has moved the organization to the 
point where it is willing to negotiate with 
Israel. If, following such a delicate political 
feat, Israel persists in its refusal to negoti- 
ate, and its continued refusal wins support 
from the Congress, Mr. Arafat's position will 
be undermined. And the oft-stated parade 
of horrors will follow on the heels of that 
refusal. 

Those Palestinian moderates who now ar- 
gue internally that violence Is no longer 
the way to achieve their objective of a Pal- 
estine state will lose their argument to mili- 
tant factions who argue that negotiation is 
a waste of time. 

Radicals both within the P.L.O. and in 
Arab governments have predicted that the 
United States plea for negotiation amounts 
to a confidence game designed to distract the 
Arabs and buy more time for Israel. 

Further endangering a moderate P.L.O. 
position are certain interpretations of Mr. 
Arafat's United Nations speech in which he 
spoke of a democratic secular state of Pal- 
estine. Cries are heard that such a proposal 
amounts to a declaration of war. Other pro- 
Israeli commentators have said that the 
speech, coupled with Mr. Arafat's refusal to 
recognize Israel's right to exist, is proof of 
his intention to annthilate Israel. 

These interpretations avoided two impor- 
tant realities: The P.L.O.'s fall-back negoti- 
ation position is an independent state con- 
sisting of the West Bank and Gaza; and Mr. 
Arafat's offer to negotiate with Israel is a 
de facto recognition which results in far less 
internal grief for him than would a state- 
ment of recognition, which Israel now de- 
mands. His willingness to sit down with 
the Israelis pre-empts those demands. 

Very little imagination is needed to write 
the script for the chain of events if Mr. Arafat 
is eased out of his leadership of the P.L.O. 
It is not difficult to outline the step-by-step 
escalation of violence until finally the United 
States and Russia discover that the “vital in- 
terests” of each require their active participa- 
tion in a Middle East shooting war. 

An oll embargo would result from even a 
minimum military confrontation. Our 
present economic condition makes the 
United States vulnerable to an outbreak of 
anti-Semitism against both Jews and Arabs, 
manifesting itself in a total cutoff of aid to 
Israel, an attempted take-over of Arab oil 
fields, or a combination of both. 

The majority of Israel's support in this 
country comes from American Jews. They 
fear the imminent destruction of Israel. But 
that fear often prevents them from rational 
discussion of what is in the best interest of 
all the participants. Jews, as a people, have 
suffered through 5,000 years of a history filled 
with attempts at their destruction. Now they 
hear shouts of apocalypse coming from the 
Government of Israel, reinforced with the 
daily hammering by the American press. How 
can one expect rational discussion in such 
an atmosphere? 

But somewhat in the United States Gov- 
ernment a necessary majority exists capable 
of seeing beyond the next Middle East war. 
Open-ended Congressional support for any- 
thing Israel wishes to do, or not do, may 
satisfy a constituency, or it may even see 
Israel through a military victory or two. But 
such political and military largess can only 
insure Israel's survival for a short time. 
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Left to thelr own devices, the Arabs and 
the Israelis might take years to do each other 
in. But add to their passions the politics of 
oll, and the capriciousness of the big powers, 
and an approaching doomsday becomes more 
real 


From the destruction of war, Nathan Yalin- 
Mor now knows the value of peace. In order 
to escape that destruction we in the United 
States desperately need to learn from his ex- 
perience. But the opportunities to avoid 
violence and to make a durable settlement 
are narrowing. In my view, those members 
of Congress who are dedicated to the perma- 
nent survival of Israel and its people are the 
only ones who can insure that survival. They 
can do so by signaling Israel that our com- 
mitment of support depends upon a rational 
approach and a willingness to make the 
necessary compromises. A real commitment 
to the survival of Israel, of the Palestinians, 
and to the rest of the world requires no less, 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE ARMS 
TRADE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago, the national press carried news of 
the U.S. sale to Saudi Arabia of several 
squadrons of F-5E and F-5F fighers at 
the cost of $756 million. Earlier, an- 
nouncement was made of the sale to 
Iran of the Navy’s new F-14 jet fighter— 
one of our country’s most advanced 
weapons, at the same time that it is be- 
ing introduced in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

These two events bring into focus a 
problem that is of growing importance 
and salience in our foreign policy—the 
mushrooming of the conventional arms 
trade. 

Mr. President, by legislating an end to 
our foreign military assistance program 
as well as military assistance advisory 
groups over a period of the next 3 years, 
Congress has clearly signalled its dis- 
approval of the U.S. role in the inter- 
national arms trade. But only in recent 
years has the Congress begun to realize 
that the far more serious issue is that of 
the magnitude of cash arms sales in the 
last several years. 

Last year such sales totaled more than 
$8 billion—twice the level of 1973. But 
the administration has not shown suffi- 
cient understanding of the serious politi- 
cal, strategic, and moral implications of 
the United States leading the way in an 
arms trade that is spiralling upward 
with a dizzying and frightening momen- 
tum. 

The President was asked in his press 
conference last week why the United 
States was contributing so much to the 
military buildup in the Middle East—$7 
billion in arms sales last year alone. His 
reply, that these sales were necessary “in 
order to maintain the internal security of 
the various countries, and in order to 
maintain equilibrium in arms capability' 
is an inadequate one, and is a policy pre- 
scription for a shortsighted and poten- 
tially dangerous course. 

It is sometimes argued that arms sales 
to some Middle East countries are in the 
national interest, as a way of helping to 
pay our swelling oil bills. But in return 
for this one-shot boost for our balance of 
payments, we stand to pay a high price 
in terms of the serious long run risks of 
political turmoil and military conflict. By 
pumping sophisticated weaponry into 
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countries of the Middle East, where there 
are traditional rivalries and no tradition 
of a balance of power, we are helping to 
produce greater tensions in what is al- 
ready the most tense region in the world, 
from the standpoint of global peace. 

There is also the grave risk that arms 
for oil producing states could be brought 
to bear in the Arab-Israeli conflict, there- 
by making the search for peace even more 
difficult. 

These actions can only have the effect, 
in turn, of provoking the Russians to in- 
crease their arms supplies to Iraq, and 
perhaps other countries in the area. 

Nor is it enough to argue, as others do, 
that if we do not supply these arms, the 
customers will simply go elsewhere. As 
the world’s largest arms merchant, we 
should take the lead in promoting co- 
operative efforts with the other nations 
which sell arms, as well as the purchasing 
countries, to avoid beginning or acceler- 
ating fruitless and potentially perilous 
regional arms races, particularly in areas 
as volatile as the Middle East. 

It should be a high priority of our for- 
eign policy to put a stop to the incessant 
proliferation of conventional arms. These 
are potential billions of dollars in wasted 
resources—resources which could be 
spent for housing for education, for 
health care, and other human needs, in 
countries newly rich, but very much in- 
volved in the process of development. 

It is important for the Congress to take 
note of this issue and the serious impli- 
cations which arise from it. For a policy 
does exit—not one that the Congress has 
made, but one which we have permitted 


nonetheless. That is the policy of the 


grab-bag; selling huge quantities of 
arms to almost any country that has the 
cash to pay for them. 

It is our responsibility to undertake to 
thoroughly review and discuss the basis 
and consequences of this policy, and seek 
to formulate some guidelines for future 
foreign arms sales. Last year the Con- 
gress took a first step, and a constructive 
one in passing an amendment introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON), an amendment 
which I was pleased to cosponsor. This 
legislation requires the filing of quarterly 
reports to the Congress on the amount 
of arms sold to each country. In addi- 
tion, any proposed sale over $25 million 
must be reported, and Congress has the 
authority to disapprove any such sale. 

Now we will have access to the infor- 
mation that is needed, on a timely and 
regular basis, to formulate a coherent 
policy with firm guidelines on cash sales 
of arms, as well as the authority to take 
action when we disagree with the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two editorials from last week’s 
New York Times and Washington Post 
on this subject be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1975] 
MERCHANTS OFP DEATH 

Millions of words have been written in the 

past three decades about the dangers of nu- 


clear war and rightly so. But the arms that 
have killed more than ten million human be- 
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ings since World War II have all been con- 
ventional weapons. Most of them have been 
obtained through an international arms 
trade that makes Basil Zaharoff and the 
other “merchants of death” of an earlier era 
look like peanut venders. 

The United States unfortunately leads the 
world in arms sales, which the oil billions of 
the Arab states and the oil-payments deficits 
of the arms-producing industrial nations are 
turning into perhaps the world’s fastest 
growing commerce. 

The recent contract for $750 million with 
Saudi Arabia for sixty American F-5 jet fight- 
ers and the training of pilots is unique, how- 
ever. It carries the United States a long way 
toward becoming a large-scale supplier of 
both sides in both of the Mideast’s main arms 
races, that between Arabs and Israelis and 
that between Iran and the Arab states bor- 
dering the Persian Gulf. 

In the year ended last June, American arms 
sales abroad more than doubled to $8.5 bil- 
lion. Almost $7-billion of that was for the 
volatile Middle East, with Iran alone getting 
$4 billion on top of $2 billion the year before. 
Apart from $1.5 billion of arms grants to 
Israel during and after the October 1973 
war, gift arms in recent years have been re- 
duced sharply by Congressional opposition to 
the arms trade. But the cash sales now have 
soared far above the levels of arms aid the 
Congress found objectionable. 

The irony is that arms gifts were under the 
control of Congress. Cash arms sales are not 
as yet, Arms gifts went primarily to allies 
and were designed to advance foreign policy 
interests or the security of the United States. 
The current level of arms sales appears to be 
unrelated to any coherent policy at all, de- 
spite what President Ford said at his press 
conference. Decisions appear to be made on 
an ad hoc basis without over-all plan or high- 
level policy review. 

The predominant factor in the booming 
business seems to be a directive by President 
Nixon on Dec. 20, 1973, creating an inter- 
departmental committee to spur exports, in- 
cluding arms sales, for balance-of-payments 
reasons. The rationale evidently was that if 
the United States did not sell arms, other 
nations would. 

But there obviously are other factors. The 
armed services have always been interested 
in foreign purchases that, by increasing the 
production run, reduce the per-weapon cost 
for the Pentagon’s budget. American arms 
companies, when unrestrained by Govern- 
ment policy, naturally will sell for profit to 
any buyer. 

When prospective buyers have the kind of 
cash the oil-producing countries now possess, 
extraordinary results follow. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary is the agreement of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the sale to Iran of 
some of the nation’s most advanced weap- 
ons—such aś‘ the Navy’s new F-14 jet 
fighter—simultaneously with their introduc- 
tion into the American armed forces. 

The arms trade is no longer simply a 
hand-me-down business for getting rid of 
obsolete, second-hand weapons. The Soviet 
Union has supplied Syria with MIG—23 
Swing-wing interceptors before providing 
them to its Communist allies in Europe. 
France and Britain are seeking foreign or- 
ders not only to help oil payments, but to 
help their defense industries survive. France 
now exports more than half of its aerospace 
output. 

After the 1967 war, the United States re- 
peatedly sought Soviet agreement to limit 
arms sales to Israel and its Arab neighbors 
and Moscow always refused. In the Persian 
Gulf, it is the United States—through its 
enormous arms sales to Iran’s Shah, who 
talks openly of reviving the glory of Per- 
sia’s ancient empire—that has spurred a 
multination arms race, Soviet arms sales to 
Iraq helped trigger the Shah's action. Now, 
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even the tiniest of sheikdoms is acquiring 
jet fighters. 

In theory, American influence for peace can 
be stronger with countries dependent on 
American—rather than Soviet—arms and a 
fiow of American spare parts and ammuni- 
tion. But Soviet arms transfers now appear to 
be running at half or less of the American 
level, with those of France and Britain still 
further behind. 

Control and limitation of arms transfers 
to the developing countries—and especially 
to the tinderbox area of the Middle East— 
will not be easily achieved. But it will not be 
achieved at all if the United States abandons 
moral leadership by becoming the leader in 
arms sales. In view of the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the Ford Administration to this dirty 
business, Congressional action to revive an 
American policy of restraint and leadership 
by example is an urgent necessity. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1975] 
SELLING ARMS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


The Persian Gulf countries keep buying 
American weapons and the United States, 
cheerfully and mindlessly, keeps selling 
them. In the face of a great deal of melan- 
choly experience to the contrary, our govern- 
ment apparently continues to assume that 
other nations will never be so wanton as ac- 
tually to use the exceedingly powerful arma- 
ments on which they are spending billions 
of dollars a year. The whole subject is a diffi- 
cult one for American officials to discuss in 
public since the putative reasons for our con- 
duct are transparent and the real reasons 
are rather shabby. 

In fact, we are selling these weapons partly 
to pay for oil, partly to butter up the govern- 
ments that have oil to sell, and partly to pre- 
serve jobs in the American aircraft and 
armaments industries. Weapons experts are 
now a very substantial item in our foreign 
trade. This country sold more than $8 billion 
in arms in the last fiscal year, nearly all of 
it to Middle Eastern countries. Almost $4 
billion worth went to Iran alone. The cur- 
rent volume of sales is certainly no lower. 
The United States is now pouring very mod- 
ern arms at an astounding rate into a region 
that is at once the most volatile in the world 
and one on which all of the world’s industrial 
economics depend for their basic fuel. 

In his press conference this week, Presi- 
dent Ford found himself confronted with a 
question on those weapons shipments. He re- 
sponded first with a reference to the Ameri- 
can efforts to work out a peace settlement 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
There the United States is carrying on an 
intensive and continuous diplomatic cam- 
paign in behalf of peace. Arms sales there 
are justified in order to keep the balance of 
forces from tipping while the talks go on, 
and to ensure that the passage of time does 
not benefit one side at the expense of the 
other. 

But then the President, proceeding to pro- 
gressively weaker arguments, added that we 
sell these arms also to “maintain the in- 
ternal security” of some of these countries. 
Internal security? The Grumman F-14, of 
which Iran has ordered some 80, flies at well 
over twice the speed of sound with missiles 
aboard. Grumman is now preparing to send a 
contingent of some 2,000 engineers and tech- 
nicians to Iran to maintain these planes and 
train Iranians. They will raise to about 
12,000 the number of Americans currently 
employed in Iran in one aspect or another 
of the arms business. Some of our sales to 
Iran have involved the establishment by 
American companies of production plants 
there. They constitute insurance that, should 
Iran choose to use its new equipment, it 
would not find itself entirely dependent on 
American shipments and American policy for 
its supplies of parts and ammunition. 

President Ford further suggested to his 
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press conference that our arms sales are also 
intended to maintain “equilibrium in arms 
capability” among the purchasing nations. 
While that logic may apply well to Israel and 
the adjacent Arab states, it makes no sense 
at all m the Persian Gulf where Iran's pow- 
er now far exceeds that of any other state 
in the region. To take one highly ominous 
example, Iran is now reported to have two 
battalions of heavy artillery operating inside 
the borders of its old enemy, Iraq, in sup- 
port of the Kurdish rebellion against the 
Traqi government. Iraq, which does not have 
guns of sufficient range to meet this chal- 
lenge, has altogether predictably gone to 
Moscow for help. The United States obvious- 
ly is not creating a balance in the Persian 
Guif but, on the contrary, has built an im- 
balance that forces the Iraqis toward the 
Soviet Union. This effect is particularly un- 
fortunate since Iraq has given considerable 
evidence of understanding very well the 
dangers of too close a relationship to the 
Russians, and has been trying to avoid pre- 
cisely the kind of dependence into which this 
country is now inadvertently helping to push 
it. There are, incidentally, indications that 
the level of intermittent fighting along the 
Iraqi-Iranian border is rising. There is, of 
course, no intensive and continuous diplo- 
matic campaign by the United States in be- 
half of peace along Iraq's borders. 

Iran is not, certainly, the only nation in 
the Persian Gulf that the United States is 
arming. This country is currently helping 
to rebuild, for example, the armed forces of 
Saudi Arabia. The Saudis are now rich 
enough to need a great deal of military pro- 
tection from all of their neighbors—includ- 
ing our other customer, Iran. 

The unpleasant possibilities here are man- 
ifest. The sporadic border incidents between 
Tran and Iraq might easily expand into much 
more serious fighting. It is quite conceivable 
that trouble of the most bloody sort might 
break out over offshore drilling sites in the 
Gulf itself. To consider the worst and most 
dangerous of possibilities, spreading warfare 
in the Gulf, might prevent oll tankers from 
moving in and out of the docks at all. The 
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Gulf states, with their fat bank accounts, 
could afford it—at least in the financial 
sense. The rich industrial nations, which 
depend on Persian Gulf oil, could not. But 
nobody in the United States government 
seems to be worrying much about that. 


A $70 PER CAPITA ANTI-RECESSION 
TAX CUT—TAX BURDEN AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION TABLES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I introduced amendment No. 1 to 
ELR. 1767, the Debt Ceiling Act, to pro- 
vide an immediate $15 billion anti- 
recession tax cut for individuals. 

The mechanism I propose is a simple, 
one-shot $15 billion economic stimulus, 
based on a $70 cash rebate for each 
personal exemption claimed on an indi- 
vidual’s tax return. The rebate would be 
given against 1974 tax liability, so that 
it will be available immediately to every 
citizen. 

For a married couple, the tax saving 
would be $140. For a family of four, the 
saving would be $280. The rebate would 
also be “refundable”’—that is, it would 
be available to all individuals, whether or 
not they have a 1974 tax liability. The 
advantage of the “refundable” step is 
that it provides substantial relief to mil- 
lions of working poor and others in the 
lowest income groups, those who could 
not otherwise participate in the benefit 
of the tax cut, but who are the hardest 
hit by inflation and recession. 

Further, to insure that the rebate is 
concentrated in low- and middle-income 
groups, where it is needed most, the 
amendment also contains a provision 
phasing out the tax relief for taxpayers 
with incomes over $25,000, with a full 
phase-out when the $40,000 income level 
is reached. 
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There is broad bipartisan agreement 
between Congress and the administra- 
tion on the need for an immediate anti- 
recession tax cut of this order of magni- 
tude, and the Debt Ceiling Act is the 
obvious vehicle to achieve it. The econ- 
omy ne2ds the stimulus of a tax cut 
now—not September 1, not May 1, not 
April 15, not March 1, but now, on Feb- 
ruary 18, when the debt ceiling is ex- 
tended. And the sooner we enact the tax 
cut, the sooner it can begin to work its 
healing economic medicine and the 
sooner this worst of all recessions since 
the 1930’s will be ended. 

Although there are many different 
possible forms that tax relief can take, 
the proposed amendment has the obvious 
virtues of speed, simplicity, fairness and 
effectiveness. The vast majority of the 
tax rebate would go to low- and middle- 
income groups, providing well-deserved 
relief for millions of citizens hard- 
pressed by the twin burdens of inflation 
and recession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two tax burden and distribu- 
tion tables prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, summarizing the effect of the 
tax cut, may be printed in the RECORD. 
As noted, the tables are based on a full 
phaseout at the $50,000 income level, 
rather than the $40,000 level proposed 
in the amendment. Thus, the revenue 
decrease under the amendment will be 
Slightly lower than the figures in the 
table. As also noted, it is estimated that 
an additional $2 billion would be re- 
quired if all eligible individuals partici- 
pate in the “refundable” aspect of the 
tax cut. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED DECREASE IN FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY RESULTING FROM A REFUNDABLE $70 CREDIT PER PERSONAL EXEMPTION DEDUCTION (AS AVAILABLE 
UNDER PRESENT LAW) PHASED OUT BETWEEN $25,000 AND $50,000 OF ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 


[By adjusted gross income class, 1974 income levels] 


Number of returns 
affected (thousands) 


Number 
made 


t To these figures must be added an additional $2,000, 
population 


,000 to cover 


Number of returns 


affected (thousands) 


Cumulative 

Percentage percentage 
of total of total | Adjusted gross income 
tax relief class (thousands) 


A nS | $0 to pio 


tax relief 


individuals in the total 


who are aot included in the returns filed in 1970 as modified to represent 1974. 


Total 
Number Number 
with tax 


Decrease 
in tax Percentage 
fia! of total 


(nilliogs) tax re.iet 


Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE 2.—FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX LIABILITY UNDER PRESENT LAW AND UNDER A REFUNDABLE $70 CREDIT PER PERSONAL EXEMPTION DEDUCTION (AS AVAILABLE UNDER 


PRESENT LAW) PHASED OUT BETWEEN $25,000 AND $50,000 


{Single person and married couple with none, 1, 2, and 4 dependents, assuming deductible personal expenses of 17 percent of income} 


Single person 


pr 


Tax liability 
ied wi 
Mar apondent 


Married couple with 
9 dependents 


Under the 
‘oposal 
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Tax fiability 


Married couple with 
4 dependents 


Under Under the 
present law proposal 


Married couple with 
2 dependents 


Under Under the 
present law proposal 


Married couple with 
0 dependents 


Under Under the 
present law proposal 


Married couple with 
Single person 1 dependent 

Under Under the 
present law proposal 


Under 
present law 


Under the 


Adjusted gross income proposal 


33, 035 $2, 638 


4,170 


$2, 895 


$3,714 $2, 660 $2, 380 $2, 285 
5, 4, 030 3, 750 3, 470 3, 330 


160 
6, 


5, 468 5, 356 


3, 750 
5, 060 


4, 988 4, 764 4, 508 


1 Computed without reference to the tax tables for returns with adjusted gross income under $10,000. 
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AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AND 
THE UPCOMING LEGISLATIVE 
HEARINGS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
would like to point out two January 28 
New York Times articles on the recent 
Chinese cancellation of orders for 600,- 
000 tons of wheat. 

The one article, by H. R. Maidenberg, 
“China Is Cutting Two-Thirds of United 
States Wheat Purchases,” deals with the 
reasons for the Chinese cancellation and 
the impact that this step will have on 
overall availabilities. 

The second article, by Elizabeth 
Fowler, “Prices of Wheat Slide for 
March,” points out the recent drop in 
wheat prices which was brought on by 
the Chinese cancellation of contracts 
for 600,000 tons of wheat. 

This cancellation—as well as other 
developments of recent weeks such as 
the expectation of substantial 1975 crops 
and the Soviet decisions on trade with 
the United States—have had a damp- 
ening impact on grain prices. 

We will be having 2 weeks of hearings 
on the whole range of agricultural legis- 
lation during the month of February. 
The importance of exports, information 
on agricultural commodities and trade 
and the role of the Government will be 
important topics during these hearings. 

It is clear to me that our Government 
has not yet faced the need to develop a 
policy to deal with this important area. 
At this time, we do not know whether our 
1975 crops will be abundant or in short 
supply. 

Clearly, we need a policy and a pro- 
gram which can handle both abundance 
and scarcity. Our consumers and farm- 
ers, the developing countries, and our 
trading partners would all benefit from 
some clarification in this area. 

I am hopeful that our hearings will 
address these issues and come up with 
viable solutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHINA Currinc Two-Tuirps oF U.S. WHEAT 
PURCHASES 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

The Chinese Goverment has canceled con- 
tracts to buy 601,000 tons of American wheat 
scheduled for shipment between next month 
and September, Cook Industries, Inc., a ma- 


jor grain trading company, announced yes- 
terday. 

According to Cook, the grain involved 
represented all its outstanding contracts 
with Peking and constituted about two- 
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thirds of the total wheat registered for ship- 
ment to China between now and mid-1976. 

In the crop year ended last June 30, China 
bought three million tons of American 
wheat and became this nation’s biggest cus- 
tomer for grain. However, improved weather 
conditions in China since then caused ex- 
perts to believe sales this crop year would 
be below 1.8 million tons. 

Aside from Cook, a Memphis-based con- 
cern, Peking buys grain from other big ex- 
porters. 

Most grain traders appeared baffled by 
the cancellation, nonetheless. Some thought 
that Peking wants to get out of contracts 
made early last year, when wheat prices were 
above $5 a bushel, 60 pounds. Average wheat 
prices today are just under $4 a bushel, they 
noted. 

A leading grain exporter offered one ex- 
planation, however, by pointing out that 
Peking had rejected cargoes of American 
wheat several times last year because of 
traces of smut, a plant disease, found in the 
samples taken from ships. 

“The Chinese usually buy the so-called 
‘any-origin’ wheat, which is a trade euphe- 
mism for the cheapest grades available,” he 
said. “They are terrified of importing that 
disease along with the grain.” 

Actually, a large part of the nation’s wheat 
crops contain the smut. Most millers re- 
move the diseased grain with special proc- 
essing machinery. But the worst affected 
wheat is usually sold to foreign buyers that 
are too hungry or don’t have any sizable 
wheat crops that could be infected. 

One prominent Chicago grain trader, who 
has dealt with Peking, observed yesterday: 

“They don’t follow markets too closely day 
by day and often miss trends. When some one 
high up says ‘buy,’ they come in and buy. I 
have often told them that by plunging into 
markets with huge orders, they increase their 
costs. 

A CALMER ATTITUDE 

“Perhaps they now realize that by stretch- 
ing out their orders and watching for market 
dips, they can save considerable foreign ex- 
change. You know, the Russians used to act 
the same way when they dumped large 
amounts of gold and platinum on world 
markets, 

“And when prices broke in those thin 
markets under the weight of their sales, they 
complained bitterly about being taken.” 

Another grain expert offered the view that 
the cancellation reflected a calmer attitude 
toward future world supplies, adding: 

“When grain moves up in the grain market, 
everybody rushes in to nail down supplies, 
whether they need the goods or not at the 
moment, When prices drop, as they have been 
doing for weeks now, everybody wants to un- 
load grain in the hope of buying it back at a 
lower cost when needed,” 

But all the grain experts reached for com- 
ment professed ignorance about crop condi- 
tions, supplies and other data on China's 
agriculture. 

What is known is that Peking does have 
an internal transport problem and often 
finds it more conyenient to import grain 
needed in its large port cities than to move 


the bulky commodity from deep within the 
nation to the coast. 
LAND WORKED INTENSIVELY 

Another known fact is that more than 80 
per cent of the Chinese work the land in- 
tensively, often double-cropping suitable 
acreage. Peking’s farm policy, the experts 
noted, was to keep as many people as possible 
on the land until sufficient industry was de- 
veloped to utilize labor made surplus by 
farm machinery. 

“One of the secrets concerning how famine 
has been eliminated by the Chinese in recent 
decades in their Government's success in pre- 
venting surplus farm labor from moving to 
urban areas,” a grain trader sald. 

As for the United States, faced with the 
smallest wheat carry-over in 30 years and ris- 
ing foreign demand, the canceled Chinese 
contract represents only 17 million of the 
1.1 billion bushels of wheat that will be 
exported this crop year. 

DROP IN GRAIN SUPPLY SEEN 


WASHINGTON, January 27.—Agriculture De- 
partment economists expect supplies of the 
principal grains to fall to low levels before 
the next crops come in, despite larger stocks 
of wheat on hand now than last year and cur- 
rently reduced consumption of livestock-feed 
grains, the agency reported today. 

Wheat supplies at the end of the current 
crop year, June 30, are expected to total 250 
million bushels, economists on the depart- 
ment’s Outlook and Situation Board said. 

That compares with last year’s carry-over 
of 247 million bushels and the most recent 
previous estimate for this year that the carry- 
over would fall between 204 million and 257 
million bushels. 

“VERY LOW LEVELS” 

There was little change between this 
month's and earlier predictions of tight sup- 
plies for corn and other livestock-feed grains. 
Export demand is expected largely to offset 
apati domestic consumption, the report 
said, 

“It looks like stocks are going to be pulled 
to very low levels,” J. Dawson Ahalt, assistant 
to the department’s chief economist, said in 
an interview. 

Noting that prices had been falling in re- 
cent weeks, and that they fell again today 
in reaction to Friday’s report by the depart- 
ment that wheat stocks were up 19 per cent 
over last year, Mr. Ahalt said: “Those prices 
have already fallen more than we expected.” 

He added that he saw no reason for further 
Gectines in light of the expected supply situ- 
ation. 

The department reported a forecast of 300 
million bushels as the corn carry-over at the 
end of the corn-crop year, Sept. 30, com- 
pared with 483 million bushels last year. The 
last previous report on corn predicted the 
carry-over would end up in a range between 
295 and 315 million bushels. 

For all feed grains the prediction was a 
carry-over of 12.7 million tons, The previous 
prediction was a range between 123 and 
13.5 million tons. Last year’s carry-over was 
22.2 million tons. 

The report showed little change from 
previous predictions that year-end supplies 
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of soybeans would be below last year’s levels 

and rice supplies would be up. 

PRICES OF WHEAT SLIDE FoR MarcH—Drop 
Lam TO CANCELLATION OF BIG ORDER BY 
CHINA 

(By Elizabeth M. Fowler) 

The announcement just before the close of 
trading that China had canceled orders for 
about 600,000 tons of wheat depressed the 
price on the Chicago Board of Trade yester- 
day to $3.90 a bushel for the March delivery. 
This compares with a price of $4.04 on 
Priday. 

The announcement, which was made by 
Cook Industries, Inc., a large grain export 
concern, came too late for most commission 
houses to alert their speculative accounts. It 
therefore, may have an impact on prices 
again today. 

the news “demoralizing” a com- 
modity analyst said that with declining com- 
modity prices the cancellation of contracts 
appears to have become a trend among for- 
eign nations. A few weeks ago, for example, 

Taiwan and Korea failed to meet commit- 

ments for cotton they had ordered. This hap- 

pened when cotton was dropping steadily in 
price on news of the deepening recession 
here. 

A report of typhoon damage to the sugar 
crop in the Philippines sent world sugar fu- 
tures up the daily 2-cent-a-pound limit on 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 
March, the most active delivery, closed at 
39.20 cents a pound. 

Some analysts believe that damage to the 
sugar crop, which is harvested September 
through May, has been overestimated, but 
the price rose under the impact of new spec- 
ulative buying. 

Cocoa futures rose sharply on the New York 
Cocoa Exchange in response to what analysts 
call a continued squeeze by longs in the near- 
by March position. 

Another factor for the rise was a report 
that only 8,844 tons of cocoa beans was 
bought last week by Ghana's central pur- 
chasing commission from the nation’s farm- 
ers. This figure surprised many analysts who 

the figure to be in the range of 

11,000 to 12,000 tons. However, many ob- 

servers believe that the harvest might be 

much better than the recent buying figures 
indicate and that Ghana might be under- 
declaring the weekly purchases: 

Short sellers were active in potato futures 
yesterday, forcing prices down to a new con- 
tract low for May of 3.54 cents a pound. The 
closing price on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange was 3.58, down from 3.62. 

Cash prices for potatoes in Maine recently 
have been about 2.10 cents a pound. Since it 
costs about 1.14 cents a pound for transporta- 
tion and other charges to deliver the potatoes 
in the New York market, potato producers 
have been selling futures to take advantage 
of the relatively higher price in the futures 
market. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF SSI PROGRAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I want 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
that the Committee on Finance, pursuant 
to my recommendations, set forth in a 
letter to Chairman Lonc on January 14, 
has today directed its staff to undertake 
immediately a major investigation of the 
supplemental security income—SSI— 
program. I am extremely gratified that 
the distinguished chairman (Mr. LONG) 
and the Senate Finance Committee mem- 
bers have agreed to this course of action. 

Ever since the Social Security Admin- 
istration assumed responsibility for the 
State aid programs for the aged, blind, 
and disabled, my office has been swamped 
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with letters and calls from California 
elderly and disabled persons. They have 
reported processing delays, snarled pay- 
ments, and generally poor services from 
the Social Security Administration offices. 

Last summer, Mr. President, I com- 
municated with Secretary Weinberger 
about these problems, and, thereafter, 180 
additional claims representatives were 
added to California’s local offices. Cali- 
fornia social security offices—with a net- 
work of over 120 district and branch 
offices—now handle a combined SSI and 
social security caseload of over 3.3 million 
persons. The SSI caseload constitutes by 
far the largest of any State—15 percent 
of the total Federal beneficiaries. While 
helpful, therefore, the 180 new claims 
representatives has not come near meet- 
ing client needs in California. 

I have continued, consequently, to re- 
ceive numerous complaints from both 
California SSI and social security bene- 
ficiaries, as well as employees in Social 
Security Administration district and 
branch offices, This, and discussions of 
my own with constituents and other 
Members of Congress, led me to conclude 
that SSI implementation problems in 
California and nationwide continue to be 
most substantial and require far more 
than just a further increase in staffing 
capacity. 

As a result, on January 14 I wrote to 
Chairman Lone urging that his commit- 
tee undertake an investigation of the im- 
plementation and operation of the SSI 
program by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. On January 15, the chairman 
and I discussed the matter personally, 
and the following day he advised me of 
his full support for my recommendation 
and that he would submit it to the com- 
mittee at the earliest opportunity. 

Among other things, I suggested that 
the investigation include a review of So- 
cial Security’s Bureau of Data Processing 
to determine the effectiveness of the sys- 
tems needed for program administration; 
a review of personnel management and 
payroll functions at the district, regional, 
and Federal levels; a review of proce- 
dures used in disability determinations 
and appeals cases; and a review of space 
utilization and acquisition of equipment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my letter to 
Senator Lone and his very responsive 
letter of today to me be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., January 14, 1975. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Russet: Last January the State aid 
programs for the aged, blind, and disabled 
became a responsibility of the Social Se- 
curity Administration under the new Fed- 
eral Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
program. Since then, my office has been 
swamped with letters and calls from Cali- 
fornia elderly and disabled persons. They 
have reported processing delays, snarled pay- 
ments, and generally poor service from the 
Social Security Administration offices. 

Consequently, last summer I communi- 
cated with Secretary Weinberger about these 
problems, and, thereafter, 180 additional 
claims representatives were added to Cali- 
fornia’s local offices. 
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California’s social security offices—with 
a network of over 120 district and branch 
offices—now handle a combined SSI and so- 
cial security caseload of over 3 million per- 
sons. The SSI caseload constitutes by far 
the largest of any State—15 percent of the 
total Federal beneficiaries. While helpful, 
therefore, the 180 new claims representatives 
has not come near meeting client needs 
in California. 

I have continued to receive numerous com- 
plaints from both California SSI and social 
security beneficiaries, as well as employees 
of our Social Security Administration dis- 
trict offices. This, and discussions of my own 
with constituents and other members of 
Congress, has led me to conclude that SSI 
implementation problems in California and 
nationwide continue to be most substantial 
and require far more than just a further 
increase in staffing capacity. Evidence of the 
Federal Government's many failures in im- 
plementing SSI thus far can be found in the 
following situations brought to my office's at- 
tention: 

(1) inordinate delays, in many cases, in 
processing applications, despite a caseload 
which has increased only slightly relative to 
the potential number of eligible recipients; 

(2) long waiting periods at social security 
district offices for both SSI and, as a result, 
social security beneficiaries; 

(3) widespread incidence of lost or mis- 
directed checks, late checks, and lost appli- 
cations; 

(4) unusual numbers of underpayments 
and overpayments of SSI benefits; 

(5) utilization of informal (non-appeal- 
able) denials in the casework interview pro- 
cedure compared to formal adjudicative (ap- 
pealable) denials at a ratio of 10:1; 

(6) failure by the Social Security Admin- 
istration to plan and carry out the neces- 
sary staff training during the 14-month lead 
time and SSA's present substantial incapac- 
ity in terms of time and funds to implement 
large-scale, crash training programs; 

(7) frequent inability of staff to find out 
or offer any explanation for failure to make 
prompt, regular, and accurate payments; 
an 


(8) five-fold expansion of the use of over- 
time resulting in both excessive costs to the 
taxpayer, and reduction of morale, efficiency, 
and accuracy of the SSA employees. 

I wish to stress that all of the aforemen- 
tioned problems have occurred despite con- 
scientious and determined efforts on the part 
of the vast majority of SSA employees. I 
@m most concerned that further deteriora- 
tion in quality of service to all individuals 
currently dependent upon the Social Se- 
curity Administration may irrevocably un- 
dermine the well deserved and long-stand- 
ing high public reputation, and hence, pub- 
lic support, enjoyed by the agency. Another 
disturbing aspect of the SSI implementation 
difficulties is that the capacity of both public 
and private social services agencies to pro- 
vide much needed assistance has been se~- 
verely strained, due to the help which those 
agencies must provide to SSI clients at- 
tempting to negotiate the SSI aplication 
process. 

After careful study and thought, I have 
concluded that the situation is sufficiently 
grave to warrant a thorough, expert investi- 
gation of the SSI program. I believe the Fi- 
nance Commitee staff, under your leadership 
has the capacity, expertise, and perspective 
to undertake such an investigation and to 
complete it expeditiously. Such an investi- 
gation should, where apropriate, involve the 
staff of other Congressional Committees, the 
General Accounting Office, and consultants 
(firms and individuals). The investigation 
should include, among other matters, the 
following: 

(1) an examination of studies on SSI im- 
plementation already done nationally and 
regionally; 
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(2) a review of the staffing, policies, prac- 
tices, and equipment of the SSA Bureau of 
Data Processing to determine the extent and 
nature of the improvements necessary in the 
computer program systems; 

(3) an analysis of the way the Social Se- 
curity Administration is organized to ad- 
minister the program and its personnel man- 
agement practices, including the adequacy 
of staff allocations, job descriptions, train- 
ing, promotions, and work evaluation proce- 
dures (the Committee might wish to retain 
& consulting firm on this aspect of the 
study); 

(4) a determination of the extent to which 
staffing limitations may have exacerbated the 
problems of SSI implementation; 

(5) an evaluation of the disability deter- 
mination and appeals processes to ascertain 
the fairness, accuracy, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness of those processes; 

(6) an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
SSA outreach efforts and the overall results 
of “Project SSI Alert”; 

(7) a study of the effectiveness of SSA 
evaluation policies and procedures; 

(8) a review of such other matters as may 
be helpful to understanding and reducing 
the principal problems in implementation of 
SSI; and 

(9} recommendations for administrative 
and, where necessary, legislative actions to 
resolve these problems expeditiously and 
economically. 

I, therefore, respectfully urge that you 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
Committee at your earliest convenience and 
that the Committee direct that such an in- 
vestigation be undertaken forthwith of the 
implementation and operation of the SSI 
program by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Hopefully, the investigation will be able 
to be completed by July 1, 

I would like to extend my deep apprecia- 
tion to the professional staff of the Commit- 
tee, who have, as always, been most helpful 
and cooperative in pursuing the subject of 
this letter with my staff. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1975. 
Hon, ALAN CRANSTON, 
- U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 14, 1975, 
urging that the staff of the Committee on 
Finance undertake a study of the Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI) program. I 
think you will be pleased to learn that the 
Committee, at its meeting of January 28, 
1975, directed the staff to make such a study. 

I certainly share your concern over the 
problems which have arisen in connection 
with SSI. As you know, it was the intent of 
the Committee on Finance in recommend- 
ing this program, which was enacted in 1972, 
that it should provide to the aged, blind, 
and disabled of this country an increased 
measure of income security and provide it 
in a manner both dignified and reliable. I 
think it is entirely appropriate at this point 
to undertake a thorough examination of the 
SSI program with a view towards determin- 
ing to what extent, In what ways and for 
what reasons it may not have fulfilled its 
expectations. 

It is, to be sure, reasonable to anticipate 
that the inauguration of a major new pro- 
gram such as Supplemental Security Income 
would encounter certain start-up difficulties. 
Now that the program has been in operation 
for over a year, however, it should be possi- 
ble to distinguish these start-up problems 
from problems of a more permanent nature 
which might indicate basic administrative 
flaws in the operation of the program or may 
require legislative resolution. 
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I have asked the staff of the Committee, in 
planning its study of the SSI program, to 
take into consideration the specific points 
mentioned in your letter to me. I have also 
instructed the Committee staff to consult 
with your staff from time to time and to keep 
them informed of the progress of the study, 

With every good wish, Iam 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL LONG, 
Chairman. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to highlight some of the evi- 
dence of administrative foul-ups in im- 
plementation of SSI which have been 
brought to my attention. 

OVERPAYMENTS AND UNDERPAYMENTS 


Mr. President, the HEW regional IX 
office has advised me that, in doing the 
redeterminations on SSI eligibility 
which are required annually under the 
law, they estimate that as many as 17 
percent of all SSI checks are overpay- 
ments; 8 to 9 percent underpayments; 
and 5 to 6 percent for ineligible 
recipients who should be terminated. 

In Medoc County in California, the 
department of social services found that 
some persons were receiving $600, $700, 
and $800 more than they were entitled 
to receive. The monthly payment for an 
aged individual in California is $235, in- 
cluding the State Supplemental Pay- 
ment, known as SSP; for an aged couple, 
it is $440. When errors in overpayment 
are discovered, the grants are reduced to 
collect the overpayment. If the recipient 
spends the overpaid original money, that 
person will then need a county general 
relief grant. This results in an unneces- 
sary financial burden on the county al- 
ready hard pressed to stretch its tax base 
to meet citizen needs. 

The following are some examples of 
overpayment errors in this county for 
the month of September: 

In one case, a married individual was 
receiving $821.07 from SSP—California’s 
share—and $165.10 from social security. 
Adding in the spouse’s benefit, the cou- 
ple was receiving $1,211.17 per month. 

In another case, the SSI/SSP 
amounted to $773.03 monthly for each 
recipient, or $1,546.06 a month for the 
couple. 

In yet another case an individual was 
receiving $585.90 a month. 

Still another person in the county was 
receiving a $57 per month underpay- 
ment. She was shown receiving $95 for 
social security. In fact, she received 
none. Because of this error she received 
$178 SSI/SSP. If there had not been an- 
other error in the computer information, 
she would have received even less. 
LENGTHY DELAYS IN APPLICATION PROCESSING 

Mr. President, while the Social Secu- 
rity Administration has no way of pro- 
viding any information on the process- 
ing time for applications during this past 
year, officials in the HEW region IX 
office have advised me that its “par” for 
processing claims is now 30 days. If that 
is their par, Mr. President, I submit that 
the Social Security Administration in 
region IX is scoring double and triple 
bogeys on far too many cases on the SSI 
course. 

Sylvia Porter estimated in her syndi- 
cated column of January 6 on SSI that 
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361,000 SSI claims are pending nation- 
wide and that the waiting period before 
an application is decided upon can 
stretch to 10 months. HEW in Washing- 
ton confirmed to my office that her fig- 
ures are essentially correct. 

LONG WAITING PERIODS AT SOCIAL SECURITY 

OFFICES 

Mr. President, SSI and social secu- 
rity recipients can spend anywhere from 
2 hours to several days waiting for serv- 
ices at a district or branch social secu- 
rity office. Letters attesting to the incon- 
veniences which older and disabled peo- 
ple have endured because of such delays 
swamped my office early last year when 
the transition from State to Federal ad- 
ministration was first underway. Con- 
tinued reports of long waiting periods, 
fully a year later, are distressing indeed. 

INCIDENCE OF DELAYED OR MISSING CHECKS 


Mr. President, the HEW region IX 
office estimates that 2 to 5 percent of all 
SSI checks do not initially reach the 
recipient. This compares with a rate of 
0.5 percent for social security checks. 
Even taking into account the greater ex- 
tent to which many SSI recipients are 
transient, an error rate this large is un- 
acceptable. It means that some 200,000 
Persons across the Nation face the pros- 
pect of not receiving their checks at the 
beginning of every month. In each case, 
the individual must first report his miss- 
ing check to the social security office and 
then go to the nearest welfare depart- 
ment to apply for a replacement check. 

Although the law requires that the 
check reach the individual within 4 days 
after it is reported missing, the hard- 
ship of living even a few days without a 
Subsistence check is exacerbated in the 
case of individuals already burdened by 
old age and infirmity. Many of these 
persens have disabilities that make it 
extremely difficult to travel back and 
forth between the social security and 
welfare offices. 

RECIPIENT CONFUSION 


Mr. President, because the Social Se- 
curity Administration does not routinely 
explain to recipients how their grants 
are computed, recipients have no way of 
knowing whether their grants are cor- 
rect, One county in California discovered 
that a recipient had received two con- 
tradictory notices, sent 10 days apart. 

The first notice, dated August 6, 1974, 
read: 

Your monthly benefit rate has been in- 
creased beginning 3/74 and again in 6/74 be- 
cause of amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

Shortly after 8/01/74, you will receive your 
first check which will include all benefits 
due you through 7/74. A check for $103.10 
will be sent to you on or about 9/03/74. After 
that, a check for $103.10 will be sent to you 
each month. 


The second notice, dated August 16, 
1974, read: 

Your checks will stop September 1974. 

Tọ get Supplemental Security Income 
checks, your countable income cannot be 
more than the legal limit. As long as your 
income is more than this limit, no checks 
can be sent to you. 


Mr. President, the second notice stat- 
ing “Your checks will stop September 
1974." Not only—understandably—con- 
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fused the recipient unnecessarily, but it 
also greatly alarmed her, as she had al- 
ready spent the $1,424.50 paid her on 
back bills. 
GENERAL ERRORS 

One small California county—again 
Medoc—has 307 persons on SSI/SSP. On 
the September 1974 summary report 
there were 52 errors—almost a 17-per- 
cent rate. Four months later, the county 
still reports an error rate of over 10 per- 
cent, even though the Social Security Ad- 
ministration claims that nationwide mis- 
takes have been reduced to less than 5 
percent of the total caseload. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I wish to stress that all 
of the aforementioned problems have 
occurred despite very conscientious and 
determined efforts on the part of the vast 
majority of SSA employees. I am most 
concerned that further deterioration in 
quality of service to all individuals cur- 
rently dependent upon the Social Secu- 
rity Administration may irrevocably un- 
dermine the well deserved and long- 
standing high public reputation, and 
hence, public support, enjoyed by the 
agency. Another disturbing aspect of the 
SSI implementation difficulties is that 
the capacity of both public and private 
social services agencies to provide much 
needed assistance has been severely 
strained, due to the help which those 
agencies must provide to SSI clients at- 
tempting to negotiate the SSI applica- 
tion process. 

Mr, President, I believe that problems 
such as those I have described demon- 
strate the great need for an investiga- 
tion of SSI that will explore all aspects 
of the program and its administration in 
California and nationwide. 

The Finance Committee’s decision is 
thus a most timely one. I thank the com- 
mittee again for its receptivity to my 
suggestion and I look forward to review- 
ing the findings and the administrative 
actions it proposes. My understanding is 
that the study should be completed in 
approximately 6 months. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various communications from 
local governments, organizations, and 
associations, as well as various news and 
editorial items be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CouNTY OF YOLo, 
Woodland, Calif., January 20, 1975. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ALAN: Enclosed is a copy of an Edi- 
torial appearing in the January 1975 County 
Welfare Directors Association “Confidential 
Bulletin” relating to the Federal Social 
Security Administration taking over of the 
aged, blind, and disabled welfare programs. 
I believe this is a fairly objective statement 
of the problem confronting California 
County government with respect to these 
programs. This is how it looks at the local 
sition continue to appreciate your efforts for 
Yolo County. 

Sincerely yours, 
Erwin W. MEIER, 
County Executive. 
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THE Great FEDERAL EXPERIMENT 

Some 12 months and a few days ago, ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the aged, 
blind and disabled programs was transferred 
from state and county welfare departments 
to the Social Security Administration of the 
Federal government. , 

More than one year latèr a number of 
things are evident. Unfortunately, some of 
them are painfully evident. 

H.R. 1, the legislation which provided for 
the change, seemed to fulfill the hopes and 
dreams of legislators, welfare administrators, 
aid recipients and taxpayers. In retrospect 
perhaps it was too much to expect that any 
one congressional measure would accomplish 
all this and please so many divergent groups. 

In all fairness, however, and in the final 
analysis everyone wanted a program for the 
aged, blind and disabled with more security, 
less anxiety, and fewer complications. From 
an objective viewpoint there is considerable 
doubt that this has happened. 

A look at the record will show a very high 
rate of fiscal errors. People underpaid, over- 
paid and not paid at all. Medi-Cal cards 
issued and not issued and applications 
stretching over many months before eligi- 
bility or ineligibility is determined. Had any 
county welfare department in California per- 
formed in a similar manner, its director 
would have been hung on the nearest lamp 
post and its employees would have been 
scorned into oblivion. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, according to 
one’s philosophy, county welfare departments 
are still very much in the picture—cleaning 
up mistakes almost as fast as the SSI pro- 
gram makes them. This is being accomplished 
through the generosity of AB 134 with county 
personnel and, all too frequently, county 
money. 

One may well ask what went wrong? How 
has Social Security with such a previous en- 
viable reputation piled up such a miserable 
track record in the SSI program? 

Some things are obvious and others are 
obscured in the bureaucratic folds of the 
federal agency. 

In spite of months of study, surveys, and 
observation it is very evident that Social 
Security did not realize the ramifications of 
the program it was getting into. There ap- 
pears to have been a complete lack of knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and the living 
habits of the aged, blind and disabled popu- 
lation. 

The computer experts in Baltimore visioned 
a huge electronic operation with no varia- 
tions for a program which was centered on 
human beings. 

The first computer program was not wired 
for any change in circumstances in spite of 
the fact that welfare officials had informed 
Social Security that approximately 40 per- 
cent of aged, blind and disabled recipients 
had a significant change in circumstances at 
least once a month. 

In general local Social Security officials 
have worked hard and have tried to make the 
system work. They have been frustrated and 
discouraged. Some of them have voiced the 
opinion that the SSI is a failure. In spite of 
all this and to the shocking surprise of wel- 
fare and Social Security officials, several 
highly placed officials were given rewards and 
recognition in April of 1974 for the outstand- 
ing feat of converting the public assistance 
programs to SSI. 

One could go on far into the night. This is 
not an “I told you so” or a wish to have the 
program fail attitude. We still have hope 
that SSI will in the foreseeable future, as- 
sume full responsibility for the program and 
administer it in such a manner that the 
needy aged, blind and disabled will have 
their needs met in a prompt and humane 
manner. 
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If there is one outstanding lesson to be 
learned from ell that has transpired, it is 
that there is no magic in federal administra- 
tion and further that programs serving hu- 
man beings need to be administered on a level 
of government near to the people and the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
they live. 

We submit that the remaining public 
assistance p , AFDC, Food Stamps, 
Medical Needy, and General Relief are in 
need of change and revision. In the interest 
of the applicant, the recipient, and the tax- 
payer, we trust that the lawmakers will profit 
from the lessons learned in the federal experi- 
ment with the aged, blind and disabled. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco Region, October 15, 1975. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: The Social Security 
Management Association, San Francisco 
Region, in its annual meeting on August 24, 
1974, unanimously adopted a position reso- 
lution. This resolution, enclosed for your 
information, expresses the feelings and frus- 
trations of management in their efforts to 
provide better and more efficient government. 

The members of the Association represent 
Social Security field management in the 
states of California, Arizona, Nevada and 
Hawaii. The membership, without exception, 
voted to distribute copies of the resolution 
to all senators and representatives in the 
four state area of the region. 

I hope you will find this resolution infor- 
mational for it exhibits the dedication and 
concern of the management staffs to provide 
the best possible service to the public. 

Sincerely, 
AL BARTOLIC. 


A RESOLUTION SUBMITTED TO THE SAN FRAN- 
cIsco REGIONAL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING, AucusT 24, 1974, AND 
ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE Bopy 


Be it resolved, That the San Francisco Re- 
gional Management Association recognizes 
that under the current Administration, the 
Bureau of District Office Operations and the 
Social Security Administration is providing 
unacceptable service to the American public. 

Processing time for all types of claims is 
excessive; delays in payment for reasons be- 
yond the claimant’s control are common; 
corrections in the amounts of, or eligibility 
to, are delayed beyond reason or impossible ` 
to obtain; claimants are forced to suffer ex- 
cessively long waiting times for service in dis- 
trict and branch offices. 

It is the determination of this organiza- 
tion that the following actions must be 
adopted by the present Administration to 
improve this service: 

1. An independent review of the Bureau of 
Data Processing must be undertaken im- 
mediately to determine the reason for that 
Bureau's failure to provide the essential sys- 
tems for program administration and to re- 
organize or contract out its functions. We 
find that this Bureau's failure is the primary 
reason our public service is unacceptable. 

2. That the Bureau of District Office Op- 
erations be provided the necessary personnel 
which workload processing data have long 
proven are necessary. This must include im- 
mediate reallocation of staff from other bu- 
reaus if no other resource is available. 

3. That the indefinite use of overtime as 
an administrative policy for workload proc- 
essing in lieu of permanent staff is dishon- 
est, inefficient, and grossly unfair to the pub- 
lic and our staffs and must be discontinued. 

4. That our staffs are-working in, and our 
public is being served in, office space which 
is frequently over-crowded, obsolete, and a 
safety and health hazard. We must have the 
right to acquire, manage, and maintain our 
own office space in view of the General Serv- 
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ices Administration's near total inability to 
perform this function for us. 

5. The system for our district and branch 
office equipment acquisition from GSA is as 
frustrating and nearly as inefficient as for 
space. Offices are prohibited from purchas- 
ing equipment on the open market yet are 
spending uncounted thousands of dollars on 
rental of common equipment which will 
never be recouped. This waste must be 
stopped. District and branch offices must be 
given direct purchase authority. 

6. To perform the tasks of this Bureau, we 
must have employees in sufficient numbers 
and sufficiently trained. They must be sup- 
ported by an efficient personnel manage- 
ment system. We find that the Department 
and Administration have failed in these re- 
sponsibilities to our employees. Hiring au- 
thority is capriciously given and withdrawn, 
the San Francisco Regional Personnel Office 
is unable to cope with its workloads; the 
Central Payroll Office is highly inefficient and 
unresponsive; The Central Office slow and 
reluctant to recognize the classification im- 
pact of changing workloads and program re- 
sponsibilities in the field. We strongly rec- 
ommend that the Bureau of District Office 
Operations be given its own regional person- 
nel offices and classification authority. We 
urge that SSA be given its own payroll func- 
tion, 

7. We believe that many of our administra- 
tive problems could be solved and our public 
service improved if our administration was 
not subject to the inertia of the huge DHEW 
bureaucracy. We support the legislative pro- 
posal SB 3143 to remove SSA from DHEW 
and to give SSA independent agency status. 


Socrat Services UNION, 
Locat 535 AFL-CIO, 
Los Angeles, Calij., July 3, 1974. 
Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: Local 535 re- 
quests the assistance of your office in secur- 
ing a Congressional Investigation into the 
administration of the SSI/SSP programs by 
the Social Security Administration. 

We are specifically concerned with the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. There presently exists poor and inhu- 
man management of the SSI/SSP programs. 

2. The plight of the elderly, disabled and 
blind caught in a system of lost applications, 
lost checks, late checks, long waiting periods 
at social security offices and overpayment 
and underpayments—to be resolved at the 
clients confusion and expense. 

3. The lack of adequate staff to service the 
SSI/SSP populations and unfortunately in 
some instances a strong bias against the 
SSI/SSP recipient. 

4. Inconsistencies in interpretation of fed- 
eral legislation from state to state, causing 
much suffering for people who must move 
from one state to another. 

5. The lack of adequate social services de- 
livery to the blind, disabled and elderly due 
to the federal limit on federal funds for all 
social services—nation wide, while all forms 
of social work agencies concerned with 
the problems of the “adult aids” are severely 
strained just aiding their clients through 
the SSI/SSP maze itself. 

If you have any questions, or require fur- 
ther information in this matter please feel 
free to contact me directly. 

Sincerely, 
Davin D. CRIPPEN, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Washington Star-News, 
Jan. 6, 1975] 
ADDED SECURITY INCOME—1 
° (By Sylvia Porter) 


Last fall, Social Security computers spewed 
out letters promising an increase in their 
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next benefit checks to more than 3,000 elderly 
in a Northeastern state, reflecting a boost in 
Supplemental Security Income—a welfare 
reform program designed to guarantee an 
income floor to elderly, blind and disabled. 

The increases showed up in the checks and 
generally were spent at once, 

Social Security then sent out telegrams 
informing the recipients that the raises were 
a mistake and requested that the amounts— 
ranging from a few dollars to $125—hbe re- 
turned, 

Many sent back not only their SSI checks 
but also their Social Security checks and 
even cash from the meager savings accounts 
they are allowed to have under the SSI pro- 
gram, because they were “afraid of getting 
in trouble with the government,” or losing 
their benefits. 

Then to top it, when the time came for 
the next month’s benefit checks to be sent, 
the honest people who had returned their 
checks (leaving themselves virtually penni- 
less for a full 30 days) were informed there 
would be no SSI checks at all during that 
month. : 

Matters became so desperate that local 
antipoverty groups and state agencies were 
forced to set up emergency services to pro- 
vide the elderly with money to buy food until 
the snafu could be straightened out. 

The state’s Legal Aid got an injunction 
against Social Security, forbidding SS from 
accepting any more money being returned— 
and Legal Aid now is preparing a class action 
suit to recover money that had been re- 
turned. 

This is just one horror story uncovered 
by my associate, Lydia Ratcliff, which has 
come out of the year-old federal Supplemen- 
tal Security Income program originally her- 
alded as being “as important to older Amer- 
icans as the passage of Medicare.” 

So inadequate has the SSI program been 
that critics have dubbed it the ‘‘Supplemen- 
tal Insecurity” program. 

There were 3.9 million in the program, at 
latest count, receiving a maximum of $146 
a month in federal benefits per person (or 
$219 per couple)—plus state supplements, 
in many states, Total SSI benefits now being 
paid are about $500 million a month. 

But... The number enrolled is only about 
half those estimated to be eligible—7.2 mil- 
lion according to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and 8 to 9 million according to 
the Bureau of Social Science Research in 
Washington. 

As many as 5 million of our elderly, blind 
and disabled remain in ever-more desperate 
financial circumstances while the program 
continues to be riddled with unexplained 
delays and benefit cutoffs. 

Applicants frequently are unable to travel 
to the district office or they are discouraged 
by all-day waits in the SS office. 

An estimated 361,000 SSI applications are 
pending, and the waiting period before an 
application is decided upon can stretch to 
10 months, Even the clearly eligible may be 
forced to wait months before they receive 
benefits. 

Yet, as Adele Blong, a lawyer for the Center 
on Social Welfare Policy and Law in New 
York, says, “Even a few days’ delay can be 
a personal disaster if you're trying to live on 
less than $1,600 a year.” 

In fact, the gap between the SSI income 
floor and the poverty line is even greater than 
it was when the law was enacted in October 
1972. 

Contributing to this scandalous SSI situa- 
tion are two major factors: 

Although SS had a full 14 months to 
launch the program (it didn’t become effec- 
tive until Jan. 1, 1974), the program began 
before many key rules and regulations were 
issued. Thus, the SS staff has been ill- 
equipped to make key decisions. 

New regulations still are being issued al- 
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most every week—leaving both potential 
beneficiaries and administrating officials baf- 
fied. Social Security offices have been serious- 
ly understaffed and employes supposed to be 
implementing the SSI program have been 
poorly trained. Requests for more staff have 
been rejected at the White House level. 

In brutal summary: The SSI program to 
date has been among ‘the biggest broken 
promises ever made by a Congress and an 
administration. Instead of a giant step to- 
ward reform of our unworkable welfare sys- 
tem, it is, as of now, a disgrace. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 7 
1975] 
ADDED SECURITY IncomME—2 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Are you—or a friend or relative who is 
elderly, disabled or blind—among the mil- 
lions eligible for, but not receiving, federal 
Supplemental Security Income benefits? 

As many as 5 million Americans are not 
receiving benefits legally due them under 
our nation’s first “guaranteed income” pro- 
gram designed to aid the very poorest among 
us. 

There has been an utterly inadequate 
effort to find eligibles during the program's 
first year, and where outreach efforts have 
been made, incompetence frequently has 
been the rule. 

Thus, this week's series will give you the 
first who-what-where-how primer on all as- 
pects of the SSI program, The data was put 
together with the assistance of the Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute in Washington 
and the New York-based Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law. 

Q. Can you get both Social Security and 
SSI? 

A. Yes—and an estimated one in five SS 
beneficiaries is also eligible for SSI. 

Q. What are the maximum federal benefits 
you can get? 

A. As an individual, $146 a month; as a 
couple, $219. You receive as a monthly bene- 
fit the difference between your actual net 
income (after deductions described tomor- 
row) and these maximums. The maximums 
are adjusted each July 1 to take into account 
living cost increases, 

Q. How much are the state supplements? 

A. Only about half the states make addi- 
tional payments to supplement federal SSI 
benefits, with the amounts varying from 
state to state. The maximum combined fed- 
eral-state payment to an aged individual (65 
or over) is $269 a month (in Massachusetts). 
The maximum for a couple is $440 a month 
(in California). Even higher amounts are 
paid to individuals in some states in special 
living arrangements, such as certain custo- 
dial care institutions. 

Q. Where does the money for SSI benefits 
come from? 

A. From general Treasury revenues—our 
tax payments. 

Q. Are all SSI beneficiaries automatically 
eligible for Medicaid to pay health-related 
bills not covered by Medicare? 

A. Yes, if you formerly received state aid to 
the aged, blind or disabled. But each state 
has the option to make or not make all new 
SSI recipients eligible for Medicaid. 

Q. Are all SSI beneficiaries eligible for food 
stamps? 

A. No. In five states (California, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New York, Wisconsin) SSI re- 
cipients are specifically ineligible for food 
stamps because these states have “cashed 
out” the food stamp bonus by upping SSI 
benefits by appropriate amounts. In all other 
states most SSI beneficiaries are eligible and 
should apply at food stamp offices, 

Q. What if you (or your relative or friend) 
are in a nursing home or foster care home 
or rest home? 

A. If it’s a public institution where you 
are not covered by Medicaid, you are not 
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eligible for SSI. If it’s a private non-medical 
residence, you do qualify for regular SSI 
henefits. If it’s a public or private Medicaid- 
covered institution, you generally get the 
maximum of $25 a month (vs. the regular 
$146.) Generally, states cannot add to this 
$25 maximum, but they are permitted to 
supplement this sum for a limited period if 
the purpose is to help pay the person’s cost 
of keeping a shelter to return to when he 
or she has left the institution. 

[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 8, 

1975] 
ADDED SECURITY Income—3 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Are you—an elderly, disabled or blind 
American or this person’s relative or friend, 
now trying to survive on Social Security plus 
possibly some other benefits income—aware 
that you also may be eligible for Supplemen- 
tal Security Income benefits placing an in- 
come floor under you? 

Have you been told that you might be 
eligible even tf you own your own house and 
car, even if you have substantial savings in 
the bank, even if you are working and earn- 
ing an income, even if your application for 
benefits has been rejected? 

Do you know that you may now have as 
much as $375 a month in earnings from a 
job and still get SSI benefits—and that in 
states which supplement the federal pay- 
ments you may earn even more and still 
qualify for SSI benefits? 

Today, 3.9 million Americans are getting 
SSI benefits under a year-old program de- 
signed to help our lowest-income citizens by 
guaranteeing an income floor of at least 
$146 a month for an individual and $219 for 
a couple, 

But as research by my associate, Lydia Rat- 
cliff, has uncovered, this is less than half the 
8 million to 9 million estimated to be eligible. 
The tragic fact is that millions of you do not 
know whether or not you are eligible. 

Your eligibility depends primarily on your 
“net” income and your assets—as defined by 
the law and by regulations issued by the 
Social Security Administration. 

How do you figure your “net” income? 

You deduct the first $20 of any income— 
earned or unearned, including Social Secu- 
rity benefits—plus the next $65 of earned 
income, plus 50 percent of any additional 
earned income. Thus you, an individual, can 
have up to $166 ($239 for a couple) in un- 
earned income such as Social Security bene- 
fits. You also can have up to $377 a month 
($523 for a couple) in earned income for 
employment. 

For instance, let's say you as an individual 
get benefits of $120 a month and that 
this is your only income. You first deduct 
$20 from this income, leaving you with $100 
in net income. Subtract this from the $146 
federal income floor and you get a SSI pay- 
ment of $46 a month (in a state with no state 
supplement). 

You also may deduct refunds of real estate 
and sales taxes, life insurance proceeds up 
to $1,500 which the beneficiary has spent on 
the Imsured’s last illness or burial, “infre- 
quent and irregular” earned income up to 
$30 per quarter, and infrequent and irregular 
income that is unearned, up to $60 a quarter, 

‘The income of your children or other rela- 
tives is not counted in determining your 
eligibility. Only the income of your spouse. 
Or if you are a blind. or disabled child under 
age 18, or 18 to 21, and at school and living 
with your parents, their Income would be 
counted. 

If you are getting free room and board by 
living in someone else's household, federal 
benefits are lowered by one-third—to $97 for 
an individual or $146 for a couple. 

But if you can meet the definition of a 
“co-head” of the household, the one-third 
reduction does not apply. 
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Even if you are not living in another per- 
son's household, but if a relative or friend 
is paying part of your room and board, that 
contribution is counted as income to you. 

If SS overpays you but you don’t realize 
it’s an overpayment and you spend it, SS 
generally cannot require you to pay back 
any money and cannot deduct any money 
from your future checks. In a case like this, 
SS could require repayment only if you had 
extra money in addition to your SSI check 
and to the income that was deducted in de- 
termining your SSI payment. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 9, 
1975] 
ADDED SECURITY Income—4 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The rules governing Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income benefits—a program originally 
designed to be of vital importance by plac- 
ing an income floor under the poorest of our 
elderly, disabled or blind citizens—have been 
disgracefully underpublicized. They are sad- 
ly and widely misunderstood. They also are 
changing constantly. 

You may, in fact, be eligible today for 
benefits—even though in 1974 you applied 
and were turned down because your other 
income was too high or your assets were too 
great or you weren't disabled enough. 

Yesterday’s column gave you a rundown on 
today’s basic income requirements for SSI 
eligibility. Generally speaking: 

If your Social Security and/or private pen- 
sion checks amount to less than $166 ($239 
for a couple) and you have no earnings or 
other income, you surely are eligible for some 
SSI benefits—if you also can meet the “as- 
sets test" described below. 

If your total earned income—from work— 
is less than $377 a month ($523 for a couple) 
and you have no unearned mcome, you'll 
surely be eligible for some SSI benefits (as- 
suming, again, that you can meet the assets 
test). 

If you have some earned income and some 
unearned income the maximum total will be 
in between. 

And if you live in a state which supple- 
ments the basic federal SSI payment, the in- 
come limits are substantially higher. 

But in addition, you may own your home 
and car and also have a modest amount of 
money in the bank and/or life Insurance pol- 
icies and still collect benefits. 

Q. How much savings can you have and 
still get SSI? 

A. You can have assets up to $1,500 as an 
individual or $2,250 as a couple—including 
money in the bank, stocks or bonds. The “ex- 
cess” value of your house, car or personal be- 
longings—above the permissible maximums 
described below—is counted as part of these 
assets. 

Q. What are these other limits? 

A. Your permissible assets include the 
value of a home worth up to $25,000. “Value” 
is generally based on a tax assessment which 
the SS office requires you to bring in. But if 
your home is worth $26,000, $1,000 is counted 
against your $1,500 assets limit. 

Q. And your car? 

A. You're permitted to own a car worth up 
to $1,200, and any value above this is counted 
as part of your other cash assets. However, 
if your car is worth more than $1,200, and 
if you need it regularly for your Job or to get 
medical care (as most people do), the car's 
entire value is exempted. 

Q. What other exemptions are there? 

A. Household goods and personal effects 
valued at up to $1,500, and the face value of 
your life insurance policies if this is less 
than $1,500 (term and burial insurance are 
completely excluded, no matter what their 
face value). Exemptions also include other 
property deemed “essential for self-support,” 
and tools or assets of an operating business 
for the blind and disabled, the resources 
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needed “to achieve a plan of self-support.” 
Such resources are excludable, though, only 
to the extent that they yield a “reasonable 
rate of return.” 

Q. Must you give the federal government 
a lien on your house or other property before 
you can get SSI benefits? 

A. No. The federal government may not 
impose any lien on any of your property as 
@ prerequisite for giving you benefits. 

Q. What should you do if the Social Se- 
curity office has told you—verbally—that you 
don’t qualify for benefits because your assets 
are too high? 

A. Even if you already have inquired about 
SSI benefits and been turned down verbally 
at the SS office, this denial may have been 
invalid. Or the rules may have changed since 
you applied, raising the total of assets and- 
or income you may have and still qualify. 

So, you owe it to yourself to go back and 
make a written application, if you think you 
are eligible (or a relative or friend is). 5S 
admits that every person who thinks he or 
she may be eligible has the right to make a 
written application so that this person may 
get a formal decision on eligibility. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 13, 1975] 
Social Securrry: AND THE Warr Goes ON 
(By Kathleen Hendrix) 

It's 8:30 am. and the Broadway-Vernon 
Social Security Office won’t open for half 
an hour. The waiting line stretches around 
the side of the building. 

The people are black, mostly middle-aged 
or elderly. One man has his arm in a sling; 
another has plastic tubes inserted into his 
nose; a few people lean on canes or crutches. 
One man, not much over 30, is doubled over 
from arthritis propping himself on a short 
crutch. The woman next to him, a neighbor, 
she says, helps hold him up. 

There is quiet talk. Most seem resigned 
or steeled to a long wait and frustration, but 
the minute they are asked about the situa- 
tion inside, their feelings come alive. 

“You better believe there's a wait.” 

“I got here at 9:33 yesterday. I got in at 
11 and left at 3:15.” Telling the hours gives 
the woman a grim satisfaction. “And after 
all that, they couldn't find my papers. I filed 
a claim in April. No record of it. I had to 
go home, get my tax papers, my mortgage, 
and come back today to file again.” 

“This is my third time here for the same 
thing. They keep telling me I got the wrong 
forms, or not enough copies. Then they send 
me back to get one for my daughter. They 
just need more help in there. That's the 
trouble. They can’t help it.” 

The woman whose papers were lost is not 
impressed. “If they hire more like the one 
who lost my papers they aren't getting any- 
where. They don’t even know which office I'm 
supposed to go to. Yesterday they told me I 
should have gone to Crenshaw. I tried to call 
before I came. I couldn't get a line.” 

“You can't call!” The woman's tone sug- 
gests that a call to the White House would 
be more easily accomplished. “You don't get 
nobody on the phone, baby.” 

“There's only two or three in there really 
willing to help you. The rest just eat, talk to 
each other, tell you to come back tomorrow. 
If you want to file a new claim, you have to 
get in before 11 or they won't take you.” 

That had happened to the man crippled 
with arthritis the day before. He had come 
straight from the doctor's office with his 
papers and he had been too late. He has 
high blood pressure, heart trouble and 
arthritis, he says. 

A middle-aged woman in a red coat hadn't 
gotten in yesterday, either. She stood in a 
line outside the building from 9:30 to 11:30, 
waiting to reopen a disability claim. “Then 
at 11:30, a man came outside and looked at 
our papers. If you were filing a new claim or 
reopening one, they sent you home and told 
you to come back another day.” 
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A young woman who heard that spoke with 
much bravado. “If they try that with me, I’m 
not coming back.” 

A chorus of “That's what they want you to 
do.” “They want you to give up, that’s why 
they do it.” 

At 9 a.m., the door opens. Within 10 min- 
utes the first people are receiving service, the 
rest haye been issued numbers. The 42 seats 
in the waiting area are filled, a handful of 
people stand against the wall. The people 
who have been talking outside receive num- 
bers in the low 30s. A receptionist begins 
calling out numbers and taking each person’s 
name and purpose of business. It takes an 
hour to accomplish this much for the people 
who came at 9 a.m. 

The office is not a bad-looking place. There 
are draperies, plants, prints on the wall— 
Toulouse Lautrec, Paul Klee, Picasso and 
Don’t Be Fuelish; the straight-backed chairs 
are upholstered; the floor is carpeted in tur- 
quoise, and needs cleaning badly. 

It’s mostly one large room; the waiting area 
in a windowed corner, the rest a bay of desks, 
crowded together with just enough space to 
make a private conversation possible if not 
probable. The staff seems to work steadily, at 
a normally relaxed pace. They do not often 
glance toward the crowded waiting area. 

There are 38 staff members at the Broad- 
way-Vernon office, half of whom are inter- 
viewers, according to Jim Hodgson, assistant 
district manager of the Huntington Park dis- 
trict office, parent office to the Broadway 
branch. Last year there were 24 on the staff. 
Hodgson said the increase was due to an in- 
creased workload, largely attributable to the 
transfer of Supplemental Security Income 
from welfare to Social Security last January. 
The elderly, blind and disabled are eligible 
for SSI, and Social Security’s personnel, of- 
fices, computers and paperwork have been 
severely burdened by the additional work. 

PR PROBLEMS 


“We're suffering,” Hodgson said, “but of 
course the people are suffering the most.” It’s 
painful for him to hear of people's accusa- 
tions, but it’s no surprise. He acknowledged 
Social Security has an increasingly severe 
public relations problem. “We know a lot of 
people have lost confidence in our goodwill. 
We've always prided ourselves that at least 
we always responded immediately to critical 
situations. We haven't been able to do as well 
this year.” 

As for the unsatisfactory conditions at 
Broadway-Vernon, Hodgson said that sup- 
posedly General Services Administration, the 
government’s real-estate agency, was looking 
for new space. When more adequate space 
becomes available, Social Security, according 
to Hodgson, will increase the staff to 45. Even 
with their inadequate staff allocation, Hodg- 
son said, they could do that much. But the 
Space makes it impossible. “We just have to 
put up with this wretched space a while 
longer.” 

At 9:30 No. 67 comes through the door. 
By now 15 people are standing. People are 
good about giving seats to the obviously 
infirm, who now include two old blind men. 
The air is bad, heavy with cigaret smoke. 
People are yawning and shifting uncom- 
fortably in their winter coats. The sheer 
draperies do little to keep out a harsh sun. 

“If we get out of here by 11 or 12 we're in 
luck,” one woman mutters. 

There is little conversation. People describe 
their illnesses or aches to each other. The 
woman in the red coat, who is now No. 32, 
Says she has a circulation problem and has 
been taking pills for five years. She hates to 
take medicine, Most of the time, her left 
arm feels dead. The doctor warned her of a 
heart attack and told her to lose weight. 
She’s lost 23 pounds and feels no better. 

At 9:42, her number is called. Then, the 
young crippled man. In a few minutes they 
sit back down to continue the next phase 
of the wait. 
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At 10 a.m. the woman whose papers had 
been lost the day before leaves, relieved but 
not euphoric. She has been transferred to 
the Crenshaw office. “They said everything's 
OK unless my check doesn’t come on the 
27th. If it doesn’t I'll have to go to the 
Crenshaw office on the first.” 

There are 30 people jammed in the aisles. 
The guard politely but urgently tries to make 
some order of it. No. 99 has been issued. 

It appears to be coffeebreak time for the 
staff. Eleven desks are empty. No names are 
called. The waiting area couldn’t be more 
crowded. 

“The employees are guaranteed a 15-min- 
ute break in the morning and afternoon,” 
John Hodgson said, “and a half-hour for 
lunch. Supervisors do their best to see it’s 
not abused, I'm sure this causes a lot of 
unhappiness when someone’s been waiting 
an hour and a half to be interviewed. Another 
misunderstanding—they see people who are 
not doing any interviewing. But that’s not 
their job. They’re data-review technicians or 
clerical help.” 

At 10:30, the woman in the red coat takes 
out a brown paper bag and starts eating 
Fritos and cookies. “I had no breakfast. I'm 
eating it now.” 

The seat next to her is vacated and a man 
in his 60s who has been standing for more 
than an hour eases into it. “There you go. 
Now I can relax next to you, baby.” 

They talk about their claims. She’d been 
turned down in February because she hadn't 
been sick for 12 consecutive months, she says. 
She does not like being here. 

“They're not giving you enough to live off 
of. It’s just survival. Believe me, if I weren't 
disabled, I wouldn’t be here, because of my 
pride, but pride don’t help you none. I stood 
in line once in the "30s when I was a little 
girl. I don’t like standing in line for hours to 
ask somebody to give me a handout.” 

At 11 a.m., the crowd has thinned. The 
guard starts forming a new line outside the 
door, holding people back until there’s more 
space. The air is sickening. 

No, 83 sits down next to No. 32. An older 
woman, She puts her head in her hands. 
“This whole building’s going round and 
round with me.” 

After a moment she turns to a young girl 
on her other side and asks, “Tell me some- 
thing. After you get this rolling do you have 
to come here again?” The girl didn’t know. 

At 11:15, No. 32, in the red coat, is called by 
an interviewer. Also a black woman in her 
50s. 

At 11:20, the young crippled man is called. 
His neighbor goes with him. It takes them a 
small eternity to reach the desk. She almost 
carries him. 

There are 12 people in the line outside the 
door. 

At 11:45, the woman in the red coat leaves. 
She stops outside on the curb, looks straight 
ahead of her and says she is still being denied, 
The reasons are various 4nd in her anger she 
jumbles her explanation. She will have to 
have a hearing and bring her doctor to 
testify. 

“When in hell is a doctor going to come to 
my aid in court?” 

TREMBLING WITH ANGER 


She is trembling with anger and her voice 
is very tight. What seems to gall her as much 
as the refusal is the attitude of her inter- 
viewer who she says was condescending and 
skeptical. 

“I was born in America, too. I've worked all 
my life. What the hell would I be standing in 
& soup line again for if I could support my- 
self? I did domestic work. I can’t do that now. 
I didn’t have an education so I could get a 
soft job like her." 

It is too much for her and she cries briefiy. 
“I'm not trying to hide anything from them. 
I'm trying to find somebody who can be of 
some help to me, I got so mad in there I al- 
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most passed out. That’s what I’ve got to be 
careful of with my blood pressure.” 

She stepped off the curb. “I’ve got to go 
wait for that bus now.” 

At noon, the guard opens the door and 
lets a few people in. 

Three old women arrive, two of them guid- 
ing the third, who is feeble. They are dressed 
as if for church, in straw hats and navy-blue 
coats. They are momentarily confused, then 
shocked by the line outside the door. “There 
must be aplenty of ‘em inside then,” one said 
and the line assured her she was right. 

The three had a discussion. “We could 
come back another day. We've got 10 days.” 

People tell them it will be the same no 
matter when they come, but suggest the best 
thing is to get there about 7:30 and wait 
then. 

The women plot how one could wait in line 
while another sits in the car. Eventually they 
leave. 

LOST HER CARD 

A young girl arrives, equally confused—and 
put out. She has lost her Social Security card 
and wants a new one. People urge her to go 
home and call the central office number, 
through which Social Security tries to process 
as much routine business as possible. She 
needs little persuading, waves her arm in 
dismissal of the building and takes off. 

At 12:25, the crippled man and his neigh- 
bor come out. They had filled out an applica- 
tion and had been told there should be no 
problem; he should start receiving payments 
in three months. This confuses and upsets 
him, and he keeps asking his neighbor the 
same questions about the interview over and 
over. By now he is leaning on her so heavily 
it is hard for her to walk. A woman leaves 
the line to take his other arm. The car is 
across the street, about 50 yards away. 

His questions are beginning to exasperate 
his neighbor, who tries her best to keep her 
voice steady and calm. She is worn out, too. 

“Don’t you worry about that now,” she 
urges him. “Stop thinking about it. You just 
concentrate on getting to that car, That’s 
all you got to think about now—just getting 
to that car.” 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 8, 
1974] 
HUNGRY AND OLD, SHE WAITED For CHECKS 
(By Stephen Cook) 

Jean Mellor, 74, walked out on her hus- 
band this year and moved to San Francisco. 
Eventually, she found herself in the Tender- 
loin, trying to survive on $81.60 a month in 
Social Security benefits. 

In May, a social worker told her she was 
eligible for Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI), a federal-state public assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Social Security 
Administration. 

Under the law, blind, disabled or elderly 
persons with assets (not including homes) 
of less than $1,500 are entitled to income of 
at least $235 and not more than $255 a 
month. 

In Mrs. Mellor’s case, the social worker 
said, the income would be $255. Today, Mrs. 
Mellor has some advice to others in similar 
circumstances: 

“Try and get it ... You have never known 
such a mixup in your life.” 

The first shock was the line at the Social 
Security office on Golden Gate Avenue. Ten 
minutes of standing can mean exhaustion 
for an elderly person. It took 30 minutes to 
get to the receptionist. 

When she reached the receptionist, she was 
told to wait. She waited two hours. In the 
reception area jammed with waiting elderly, 
there was no public restroom. Those who in- 
quired were told there was a toilet for em- 
ployees in back which could be used, if 
necessary. 

Eventually, a Social Security employee took 
Mrs. Mellor’s application and told her she 
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would be informed by mail what benefits 
would be a 

In June, she received a letter saying that 
she was entitled to $173.40 a month. 

But the money did not come. Mrs. Mellor 
waited and waited, then she sent her social 
worker to apply for her. 

“And then they discovered that they had 
lost my whole file and they had to start all 
over again. So I’m supposed to be living on 
$81.60. How do you get by on that? You tell 
me. I pay $75 for my room and pay my own 
electricity. You tell me. How am I supposed 
to eat?” 

Mrs. Mellor, with the aid of the social 
worker, fought the system. Late in the sum- 
mer, checks began to arrive: But they were 
for differing amounts, never for the $173.40 
she was expecting. 

This month, for the first time, the correct 
check arrived. 

“You know there are almost 15,000 old 
men and women living around here,” she 
said, “A lot of them can fight for themselves 
and they're going to fight for themselves. But 
the huge majority can't. They're too tired 
with life. 

“As far as Washington is concerned, any 
human being only a number and you're a 
mame anymore. You're only a number and 
you're at the bloody mercy of a machine. 

“It’s ridiculous. There's nothing sublime 
about it, God knows. In your old age, when 
you want some peace. It’s just utterly 
stupid.” 

J. Leland Embrey, district manager of the 
Social Security Administration, said Mrs. 
Mellor paints too gloomy a picture. 

She was not eligible for SSI until July, he 
said, and she did receive special checks while 
the government tried to straighten out prob- 
lems with her SSI checks. 

Embrey denied that anyone has gone fund- 
less because of problems with SSI payments, 
claiming that persons in such circumstances 
were referred to the country, which loaned 
them up to $200 a month until the SSI checks 
came. 


Mario Gutierrez, project director at the 
North of Market Health Council, a Tender- 
loin agency serving senior citizens, was the 
case worker who came to Mrs. Mellor's aid. 
Her case was not unusual, he said. 

The SSI program, which began in Janu- 
ary and replaced the State Old Age Assist- 
ance program, is “a complete disaster,” he 
said 


“We've had cases where people haven't 
received their checks for seven or eight 
months.” 

Gutierrez and others at the clinic have 
compiled a report on the SSI program, con- 
cluding it puts the senior “at the mercy of a 
disorganized, poorly planned program which 
violates civil and human rights.” 

One glaring problem is that countless 
senior citizens are still unaware of the pro- 
gram. Why, the report asks, hasn't the Social 
Security Administration included informa- 
tion on the extra help program with the Soi 
cial Security checks it mails monthly?” 
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“Senior citizens are very proud,” it says, 
“They have worked or have been supported 
most of their lives by their working spouse 
and do not find it easy to ask for financial 
assistance. It has been our experience that if 
® prospective applicant has not received his 
check in due time, he or she will not go back 
down to the SSI office to inquire about it.” 


Now THE Computer Has Caucur Ur 

The Social Security Admimistration un- 
dertook the Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) program on short notice and with in- 
adequate staff last January, according to 
Marilyn assistant district manager. 

But, she said, most of the problems haye 
been solved today. 

“There were quite a few problems when 
we started in January. There were 35,000 
people to be converted to SSI. There were 
some systems problems. About five to seven 
per cent didn’t get their checks on time, 

“It took quite a while to get them some 
money. The computer would go down for 
days at a time. It was pretty hectic. 

“We had tremendous crowds of people in 
here—1,500 a day. The work load was tre- 
mendous. Our people were working 10 hours 
a day and eight hours on Saturday. 

“Most of the people who came were very 
upset. They didn’t get their checks. They 
had nothing to fall back on. Sometimes they 
had to wait a couple of hours. Then, when 
the computer wasn't working, we couldn’t 
give them answers.” 

All that has improved, she said. The 
crowds have thinned. The computer has 
caught up. (Critics of the system deny 
this.) 


“Each month it gets better,” she said. 
“Most people are getting their checks 
straightened out. The ones who are still hav- 
ing problems have really complicated prob- 
lems.” 

The Social Security office does need a bet- 
ter reception area, she said. It’s not con- 
structed to handle crowds. There are no 
toilets. 

“Actually,” said Mrs. Etchison, “we'd like 
to be able to do more work on the tele- 
phone.” 

That will be a problem, though. There is 
only one number for Social Security in the 
whole Bay Ares. An Examiner who 
dialed it last week let it ring 35 times be- 
Tore giving up. 

“The telephone system has been a big 
problem for us,” Mrs. Etchison admitted. 
“We do have a local office number to call 
for claims, though.” 

The trouble is, it’s not listed. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is there further morning business? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene tomorrow at 12 
o'clock noon. After the two leaders or 
their designees have been recognized un- 
der the standing order there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business of not to exceed 30 
minutes with statements limited to 5 
minutes each, at the conclusion of which 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
the unfinished business, S. 281, a bill to 
amend the Regional Rail Reorganization 
Act of 1973. 

There is a time limitation on that 
measure of not to exceed 4 hours, with 
a time limitation on amendments, de- 
batable motions, or appeals, and with the 
understanding that time on any amend- 
ment, debatable motion, or appeal will 
come out of the overall 4 hours. 

There is a yea-and-nay vote ordered 
on final passage of the measure. So there 
will be at least one rolicall vote to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 12 noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 5:46 
p.m., the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, January 29, 1975, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 28, 1975: 
DEPARTMENT OP STATE 
Robert J. McCloskey, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, now Ambassador at Large, to be 
also an Assistant Secretary of State. 
New COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
TION 
Otto George Stolz, of North Carolina, to 
be a member of the board of directors of 
the New Community Development Corpora- 
tion vice Alberto Faustino Trevino, Jr., re- 
signed. 
THE JUDICIARY 
J. Smith Henley, of Arkansas, to be US. 
circuit judge for the eighth circult vice Pat 
Mehaffy, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Nathan Zolondek, Temple 
Tifereth Jacob, Hialeah, Fla., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty G—d, Supreme Ruler of Na- 
tions, as the curtain rises upon another 
aay in our lives, invoke Thy blessing upon 
the work of our hands. 

We pray Thee, enlighten the minds of 
our leaders, endow them with true 
wisdom and guidance so they may pursue 
the paths of justice, democracy, and 


brotherhood. Help us to eradicate intol- 
erance, prejudice, and malice from our 
midst. 

Guard our beloved country from every 
enemy and drive from the hearts of men 
hatred, lustful desires, and greed that 
blinds the vision of Thy truth. 

Fortify our united determination to 
establish a better world in our time. 

Grant that these blessed United States 
of America serve as a beacon light for 
liberty loving people the world over. 


May freedom and equality, brother- 
hood and peace fill our land forever. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has 
examined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution 


as follows: 
S. Res. 34 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of the Honorable John C. Kluczynski, 
late a Representative from the State of Nli- 
nois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns 
today, it adjourn as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 93-580, appointed Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. ABOUREZK, and Mr. HATFIELD as 
members, on the part of the Senate, of 
the American Indian Policy Review Com- 
mission. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
William H. Brown, Parliamentarian of 
the House of Representatives, and Mr. 
Charles W. Johnson, Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian of the House of Representa- 
tives, have the privilege of the Senate 
floor for the remainder of the 94th 
Congress. 


RABBI NATHAN ZOLONDEK 


(Mr, LEHMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to welcome to the House today 
Rabbi Nathan Zolondek of Hialeah, Fla. 

Rabbi Zolondek received his B.A. de- 
gree from Brooklyn College and is a 
graduate of the Mesifta Rabbinical Col- 
lege of Brooklyn, N.Y., where he was 
ordained as rabbi in 1947. 

Having served in the capacity of rabbi 
and director of education in various com- 
munities, Rabbi Zolondek is the spirit- 
ual leader of Temple Tifereth Jacob in 
Hialeah, where he was served for the past 
4 years. 

Rabbi Zolondek is active in community 
and civic affairs in Dade County and 
has also worked vigorously in support of 
the State of Israel and for Soviet Jewry. 
In 1974, he received the Scroll of Honor 
Award from the State of Israel and also 
a certificate for meritorious service for 
his efforts on behalf of Israel’s 25th anni- 
versary and the Yom Kippur war. 

Rabbi Nathan Zolondek is a man who 
is devoting his life to helping others. I 
am proud to know him and I want to 
thank him for his prayer at the opening 
of today’s legislative meeting. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution CH. Res. 101) and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 101 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees of 
the House of Representatives: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE: William C. 
Wampler, Virginia; Keith G. Sebelius, Kansas; 
Paul Findley, Illinois; Charles Thone, Ne- 
braska; Steven D, Symms, Idaho; James P. 
Johnson, Colorado; Edward R. Madigan, Illi- 
nois; Peter A. Peyser, New York; Margaret 
Heckler, Massachusetts; James M. Jeffords, 
Vermont; Richard Kelly, Florida; Charles E. 
Grassley, Iowa; Tom Hagedorn, Minnesota; 
W. Henson Moore III, Louisiana. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Elford A. 
Cederberg, Michigan; Robert H. Michel, Illi- 
nois; Silvio O. Conte, Massachusetts; Garner 
E. Shriver, Kansas; Joseph M, McDade, Penn- 
sylvania; Mark Andrews, North Dakota; Burt 
L. Talcott, California; Jack Edwards, Ala- 
bama; Robert C. McEwen, New York; John T. 
Myers, Indiana; J. Kenneth Robinson, Vir- 
ginia; Clarence E. Miller, Ohio; R. Lawrence 
Coughlin, Pennsylvania; C. W. Bill Young, 
Florida; Jack Kemp, New York; William L. 
Armstrong, Colorado; Ralph S. Regula, Ohio; 
Claire Burgener, California. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES: Bob Wil- 
son, California; William L. Dickinson, Ala- 
bama; G. William Whitehurst, Virginia; 
Floyd Spence, South Carolina; David C. 
Treen, Louisiana; George M. O'Brien, Illinois; 
Robin L. Beard, Tennessee; Donald J. Mitch- 
ell, New York; Marjorie S. Holt, Maryland; 
Robert W. Daniel, Jr., Virginia; Elwood Hil- 
lis, Indiana; Andrew J. Hinshaw, California; 
Richard T. Schulze, Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, CURRENCY, AND 
Hovsine: Albert W. Johnson, Pennsylvania; 
J. Willlam Stanton, Ohio; Garry Brown, 
Michigan; Chalmers P, Wylie, Ohio; John H, 
Rousselot, California; Stewart B. McKinney, 
Connecticut; John B. Conlan, Arizona; 
George Hansen, Idaho; Richard T. Shulze, 
Pennsylvania; Willis D. Gradison, Ohio; 
Henry J. Hyde, Illinois; Richard Kelly, Flor- 
ida; Charles E. Grassley, Iowa; Millicent Fen- 
wick, New Jersey. 

COMMITTEE ON THE BunGET: Delbert L. 
Latta, Ohio; Elford A. Cederberg, Michigan; 
Herman T. Schneebeli, Pennsylvania; James 
T. Broyhill, North Carolina; Del Clawson, 
California; James F., Hastings, New York; 
Garner E, Shriver, Kansas; Barber B. Con- 
able, Jr., New York. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA: 
Gilbert Gude, Maryland; William H. Harsha, 
Ohio; Stewart B. McKinney, Connecticut; 
Edward G. Biester, Jr, Pennsylvania; Tom 
Railsback, Illinois; Robert W. Daniel, Jr. 
Virginia. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR: 
Albert H. Quie, Minnesota; John M. Ash- 
brook, Ohio; Alphonzo Bell, California; 
John N. Erlenborn, Illinois; Marvin L, Esch, 
Michigan; Edwin D. Eshleman, Pennsyl- 
vania; Peter A. Peyser, New York; Ronald A. 
Sarasin, Connecticut; John H. Buchanan, 
Jr, Alabama; James M. Jeffords, Vermont; 
Larry Pressler, South Dakota; William F. 
Goodling, Pennsylvania; Virginia Smith, 
Nebraska. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS: William S. 
Broomfield, Michigan; Edward J. Derwinski, 
Ilinois; Paul Findley, Illinois; John H, 
Buchanan, Jr., Alabama; J. Herbert Burke, 
Florida; Pierre S. du Pont, Delaware; Charles 
W. Whalen, Jr., Ohio; Edward G. Biester, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; Larry Winn, Jr., Kansas; Ben- 
jamin A. Gilman, New York; Tennyson 
Guyer, Ohio; Robert J. Lagomarsino, Cali- 
fornia. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS: 
Frank Horton, New York; Jobn N. Erlenborn, 
Illinois; John W. Wydler, New York; Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Ohio; Gilbert Gude, Mary- 
land; Paul N, McCloskey, Jr., California; Sam 
Steiger, Arizona; Garry Brown, Michigan; 
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Charlies Thone, Nebraska; Alan Steelman, 
Texas; Joel Pritchard, Washington; Edwin B. 
Forsythe, New Jersey; Robert W. Kasten, 
Wisconsin; Willis D, Gradison, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION: 
William L. Dickinson, Alabama; Samuel L, 
Devine, Ohio; James C. Cleveland, New 
Hampshire; Charles E. Wiggins, California; 
M. Caldwell Butler, Virginia; J. Herbert 
Burke, Florida; Marjorie S. Holt, Maryland; 
W. Henson Moore III, Louisiana. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
Arras: Joe Skubitz, Kansas; Sam Steiger, 
Arizona; Don H, Clausen, California; Philip 
E. Ruppe, Michigan; Manuel Lujan, Jr., New 
Mexico; Keith G. Sebelius, Kansas; Alan 
Steelman, Texas; William M. Ketchum, Cali- 
fornia; Don Young, Alaska; Robert E. Bau- 
man, Maryland; Steven D. Symms, Idaho; 
James P. Johnson, Colorado; Robert J. Lago- 
marsino, California; Virginia Smith, Ne- 
braska. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE: Samuel L. Devine, Ohio; James 
T. Broyhill, North Carolina; Tim Lee Carter, 
Kentucky; Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; Joe 
Skubitz, Kansas; James F. Hastings, New 
York; James M., Collins, Texas; Louis Frey, 
Jr., Florida; John Y, McCollister, Nebraska: 
Norman F. Lent, New York; H, John Heinz 
III, Pennsylvania; Edward R. Madigan, 
Illinois; Carlos Moorhead, California; 
Matthew J. Rinaldo, New Jersey. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JupIcIARY: Edward 
Hutchinson, Michigan; Robert McClory, nli- 
nois; Tom Railsback, Illinois; Charles E, 
Wiggins, California; Hamilton Fish, Jr., New 
York; M. Caldwell Butler, Virginia; William S. 
Cohen, Maine; Carlos J. Moorhead, Cali- 
fornia; John M. Ashbrook, Ohio; Henry J. 
Hyde, Illinois; Thomas N, Kindness, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES: Philip ŒE, Ruppe, Michigan; 
Charles A. Mosher, Ohio; Paul N. McCloskey, 
Jr„ California; Gene Snyder, Kentucky; Ed- 
win B. Forsythe, New Jersey; Pierre S, du 
Pont, Delaware; David C. Treen, Louisiana; 
Joel Pritchard, Washington; Don Young, 
Alaska; Robert E. Bauman, Maryland; Nor- 
man F. Lent, New York; Matthew J. Rinaldo, 
New Jersey; David F. Emery, Maine. 

COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE: Edward J. Derwinski, Illinois; Albert W. 
Johnson, Pennsylvania; John H. Rousselot, 
California; Andrew J. Hinshaw, California; 
James M. Collins, Texas; Gene Taylor, Mis- 
souri; Benjamin A. Gilman, New York; Robin 
L. Beard, Tennessee; Trent Lott, Mississippi. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORES AND TRANS- 
PORTATION: William H. Harsha, Ohio; James 
C. Cleveland, New Hampshire; Don H. 
Clausen, California; Gene Snyder, Kentucky; 
John Paul Hammerschmidt, Arkansas; E, G. 
Shuster, Pennsylvania; William F. Walsh, 
New York; Thad Cochran, Mississippi; James 
Abdnor, South Dakota; Gene Taylor, Mis- 
souri; Barry Goldwater, Jr., California; Tom 
Hagedorn, Minnesota; Gary Myers, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES: James H, Quillen, 
Tennessee; John B. Anderson, Illinois; Del- 
bert L. Latta, Ohio; Del Clawson, California; 
Trent Lott, Mississippi. 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: 
Charles A. Mosher, Ohio; Alphonzo Bell, Cali- 
fornia; John Jarman, Oklahoma; John W. 
Wydler, New York; Larry Winn, Jr., Kansas; 
Louis Frey, Jr., Florida; Barry M. Goldwater, 
Jr., California; Marvin L, Esch, Michigan; 
John B. Conlan, Arizona; William M. 
Ketchum, California; Gary A. Myers, Penn- 
sylvania; David F. Emery, Maine. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS: Silvio O. 
Conte, Massachusetts; J. William Stanton, 
Ohio; Joseph M. McDade, Pennsylvania; John 
Y. McCollister, Nebraska; William S, Broom- 
field, Michigan; Tim Lee Carter, Kentucky; 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., New York; M. Caldwell 
Butler, Virginia; William S. Cohen, Maine; 
Millicent Fenwick, New Jersey; Tom Kind- 
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ness, Ohio; William F. Goodling, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CON- 
pucr: Floyd Spence, South Carolina; James 
H. Quillen, Tennessee; Edward Hutchinson, 
Michigan; Albert H. Quie, Minnesota; Donald 
J. Mitchell, New York; Thad Cochran, 
Mississippi. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS: John 
Paul Hammerschmidt, Arkansas; Margaret 
M. Heckler, Massachusetts; Chalmers P, Wy- 
lie, Ohio; Elwood Hillis, Indiana; James 
Abdnor, South Dakota; William F. Walsh, 
New York; Tennyson Guyer, Ohio; George 
Hansen, Idaho; George O’Brien, Illinois. 


Mr. MICHEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

JANUARY 24, 1975. 
Hon. Cart ALBERT, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
8002 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
the following Members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have been designated as 
Members of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation: 

Honorable Al Uliman. 

Honorable James A. Burke. 

Honorable Dan Rostenkowski. 

Honorable Herman T. Schneebeli. 

Honorable Barber B. Conable, Jr. 

Sincerely, 
AL ULLMAN, 
Chairman, 


The SPEAKER. The clerk will notify 
the Senate of the appointments. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing: 

JANUARY 27, 1975. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: As you know, pursuant 
to section 712(a) (2) of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (title 50, Appendix, United 
States Code, section 2162(a)(2)), it is the 
duty of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Currency and Housing to suggest 
five members of the Committee to be mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production. 

The members selected to serve on this 
Committee for the 94th Congress in pur- 
suance of this law are as follows: Wright 
Patman, Leonor K. Sullivan, Henry S. Reuss, 
Garry Brown of Michigan and Albert W. 
Johnson. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Chairman. 
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The SPEAKER. The clerk will notify 
the Senate of the appointments. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT BOARD 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 4(a), Public Law 92- 
484, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Technology Assessment Board the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. TEAGUE, of Texas; Mr. UDALL, 
of Arizona; Mr. Brown, of California; 
Mr. MosuHe_r, of Ohio; Mr. Escu, of Mich- 
igan, and Mrs. Hott, of Maryland. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
ATTEND THE FUNERAL OF THE 
LATE HONORABLE JOHN C. 
KLUCZYNSKI 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee to 
attend the funeral of our colleague, the 
late Honorable John C. Kluczynski from 
Illinois, the following Members on the 
part of the House: 

Mr. Price, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. 
SHIPLEY, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
FINDLEY. 

Mr. McCtory, Mr. Yates, Mr. ANNUN- 
ZIO, Mr. ERLENEORN, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MURPHY of 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mrs. COL- 
tins of Illinois, Mr. Mr«va, Mr. HALL, 
Mr. Hype, Mr. Russo, Mr. SIMON. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Mr. Jones of 
Alabama, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. CONTE, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. GONZALEZ 

Mr. McDape, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, Mr. 
SNYDER. 

Mr. Fıs, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Roncatio, Mr. McCo.uister, Mr. JAMES 
V. Stanton, Mr. Conen, Mr. BALDUS. 

Mr. BEDELL, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. Evans of 
Indiana, Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. Kress, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Notan, Mr. 
RICHMOND. 


SOUTH TEXAS GIRL NAMED 
BLUE JEAN QUEEN 


(Mr.-DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and pride that I cite an 
example of today’s American youth at 
its best. 

My example is Miss Vilma Garza, a 
15-year-old sophomore in the Edinburg, 
Tex., high school, who recently was 
named “Blue Jean Lamb Queen” of the 
South Texas Lamb and Sheep Exposi- 
tion. 

Twenty-two fine young women com- 
peted for the title of queen of the 24th 
annual exposition. The judges must have 


had diffculty in choosing the winner. 
The lovely queen is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Armando F. Garza, who 
live near Edinburg in my district. She 
is the sweetheart of the Future Farmers 
of America chapter, which sponsored 
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her, is a student council representative, 
a member of the Edinburg High School 
Rodeo Club and Edinburg 4-H unit 2, 
and a calf scramble winner at the Rio 
Grande Valley Livestock Show. 

I extend my hearty congratulations 
to Vilma Garza, to her parents, and to 
the school she has done proud. 


INTRODUCING PUBLIC SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1975 


(Mr. HAWKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today the Public Service Em- 
ployment Act of 1975. The need for such 
a law is revealed, starkly, in the figures 
which assault us with almost daily regu- 
larity—growing unemployment, dimin- 
ishing gross national product, sharply re- 
duced public services. Rising in giant 
leaps, unemployment is fast approach- 
ing 8 percent of the work force, double 
that for blacks, even higher for Span- 
ish-speaking persons and native Ameri- 
cans, and still higher for youth and older 
persons. Truly, it is a national disaster. 

At best, current public service employ- 
ment authorizations, titles II and VI of 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, will provide jobs for fewer 
than 1 in 10 of the currently unemployed. 
And the temporary nature of these pro- 
grams mitigates against the development 
of quality jobs, ones which render real 
services to the communities and offer 
genuine opportunities for the workers. 

A program too small to do the job 
serves to encourage struggles over who 
will get the few jobs available—will they 
go to the newly laid-off or to the long- 
term unemployed, will we hire the parent 
only to ignore the child, the husband at 
the expense of the wife, white as opposed 
to black, veteran as opposed to nonvet- 
eran. 

My bill, the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act, will provide at full funding in 
excess of 1 million jobs. It will mean not 
only jobs for a million people, but, self 
respect and opportunity for them and 
their families, needed public services for 
them and their families, needed public 
services for their communities and in- 
creased aggregate demand for the econ- 
omy as well as revenue for Federal, State, 
and local governments. While the cost, 
$10 billion, is not small, the cost of doing 
less is higher—higher in terms of the in- 
dividuals, their families, their communi- 
ties, the public revenues forgone and the 
belief in the opportunity for productive 
work available for persons who want and 
need to work. 

Not only does the bill substantially 
increase the number of jobs which will 
be available, but it broadens the public 
service employment design in two ways. 
First, it makes the program permanent, 
recognizing that even in good times there 
are substantial numbers of persons ready 
and willing to work for whom work is not 
available in the private sector. Second, 
it makes possible through prime sponsors 
employment opportunities in the wide 
array of nonprofit private agencies. 
These changes build upon the experience 
in previous programs such as the Emer- 
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gency Employment Act and CETA itself, 
and, I believe, will serve to move us closer 
to the promise of full employment for 
all. 


ALLEVIATING WORLD HUNGER 
AND FAMINE 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Mr. Fo.ey, and my colleagues of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Fraser and Mr. BUCHANAN, I invite you 
to cosponsor a bill to alleviate world 
hunger and famine. It is low cost but 
high benefit. 

It provides funds to U.S. land-grant 
universities so they, in turn, can help 
build land-grant-type universities in 
food-deficit nations. 

It is inspired by the success of the 
land-grant system both here and abroad. 
By taking education directly to farmers, 
through extension, classroom, and prac- 
tical research, land-grant universities 
have made U.S. agriculture the best in 
the world. 

In recent years these universities have 
helped build nine successful land-grant- 
type universities overseas. The bill will 
enable them to expand this program 
swiftly and substantially. 

It will be introduced for the first time 
Thursday. If you wish to be a first-day 
sponsor, call my office by tomorrow 
night. 

Those who have already agreed to join 
Mr. FoLEY, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN as cosponsors are Mr. Roprno of 
New Jersey, Mr. ROSENTHAL of New York, 
Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. SEBELIUS 
of Kansas, Mr. THONE of Nebraska, Mr. 
Son and Mr. Mrixva of Illinois, Mrs. 
Luioyp of Tennessee, Mr. Batpus of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Harrincton of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. FORSYTHE and Mr. HELSTOSKI 
of New Jersey, Mr. BADILLO of New York, 
and Mr. Rrecte of Michigan. 


HON. JOHN JARMAN: A MAN OF 
COURAGE 


(Mr. BAUMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
personally commend the courageous 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Jar- 
MAN) for his willingness to place prin- 
ciples and beliefs ahead of political ex- 
pediency. His decision to change his al- 
legiance from the majority to the mi- 
nority party—indeed from the liberal to 
the conservative party in the House—is 
a welcome act of political courage in an 
age of cynicism. 

It is obvious that many conservatives 
within the Democrat Party are now be- 
ing driven from the house of their fa- 
thers. Their only sin seems to be that 
their views coincide with the views of a 
majority of Americans—that is, they 
are conservatives. 

I commend the leadership of my own 
party and its members for offering the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma a place of 
seniority in his new committee assign- 
ments. 

I hope that other members of the 
majority party who have the courage 
of their convictions will follow in the 
footsteps of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. I only hope that my own party 
will be willing to reaffirm the basic con- 
servatism that has been our principal 
belief. What is needed in this country is 
not a conservative third party, but a 
conservative second party. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. Jarman) has 
shown the way. 


REPEALING LIMITATION UPON 
AMOUNT OF OUTSIDE INCOME AN 
INDIVIDUAL MAY EARN WHILE 
RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


(Mr. ABDNOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) é 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced legislation repealing the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving social security benefits. Under 
present law, for every $1 earned over 
$2,400 in a year, an individual loses 50 
cents in social security benefits. There 
are 2.5 million Americans aged 65 to 72 
who must live with this unfair law. 

The earnings limitation actually pe- 
nalizes those aged 65 to 72 who still want 
and are capable of working. This is highly 
inequitable when you consider the fact 
that many who can must supplement 
their retirement income in order to main- 
tain a meager life’s existence. 

There are many arguments for and 
against the elimination of the earnings 
limitation. I will not go into them here, 
but the House must as soon as possible. 
Many have introduced similar bills be- 
fore and many will come after mine. It 
is time to act on either completely re- 
moving this yoke from the necks of those 
who earn salaried wages, or at least in- 
creasing the present $2,400 ceiling over 
a period of years until it is removed al- 
together. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMISSION ON REVIEW OF 
NATIONAL POLICY TOWARD GAM- 
BLING 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 804(b), title 8, Public 
Law 91-452, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Commission on the Review of 
the National Policy Toward Gambling 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. HANLEY, of New York; 
Mrs. SPELLMAN, of Maryland; Mr. STEI- 
CER, of Arizona; and Mr. Wiccrns, of 
California. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL FOREST RESERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 16 United States Code 513, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission 
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the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. IcHorp, of Missouri; and 
Mr. Lott, of Mississippi. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO US. 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 14 United States Code 194(a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut; and Mr. Sarastn, of Connecti- 
cut. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REQUEST FOR 
AID TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has today submitted to the Con- 
gress a supplemental request of $300 mil- 
lion in aid for South Vietnam. After 
having attended the bipartisan leader- 
ship meeting at the White House this 
morning where the President, Secretary 
Kissinger, Secretary Schlesinger, and 
General Brown briefed the leadership on 
the situation in Southeast Asia, I would 
think it wise for Members, particularly 
our freshmen Members, to withhold any 
snap judgment on this request for addi- 
tional funds until they have had an op- 
portunity to get all the facts. 

I recognize, Mr. Speaker, that it is a 
very unpopular proposition to deal with 
at the moment in view of our troubled 
times at home, but I do not think we 
should be so provincial as to look only in- 
ward and close our eyes to continually 
shifting conditions abroad, for our own 
long-range interests are inevitably in- 
tertwined with those of the rest of the 
world. We are seeing that with regard 
to energy in the Middle East and with 
regard to food in Africa and India, and 
it is also true with regard to the problems 
of Southeast Asia. 

One further point, Mr. Speaker, that 
ought to be remembered, and that is this 
request for additional funding is not in 
excess of the amount that was authorized 
by the 93d Congress. Members will recall 
there was a significant cut in the appro- 
priation from the authorized level, and 
this is simply a partial restoration of 
that cut. 


FOUR-YEAR TERM FOR MEMBERS 
OF U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution providing that 
the term of office of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be 4 years. Mindful of 
the debate which has surrounded this 
proposition in previous sessions of Con- 
gress, I would like to offer my reasons 
for making this proposal. 
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The most often advanced arguments 
are well known to all of us, yet they bear 
repeating because of the enormity of the 
problem. Those of us who are closest to 
the problem realize the high cost of a 
biennial campaign. We are also aware of 
the limitations that the biennial cam- 
paigns place on our ability to provide 
necessary services to our Nation and 
constituents. Moreover, the present 2- 
year term becomes even more of a burden 
as the population of our Nation in- 
creases, which has a corresponding effect 
on increasing the:costs of each succeed- 
ing campaign. 

Members of this great body, and par- 
ticularly freshman Members, barely have 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the rules and procedures of the 
Congress before they must divert their 
attention to solidifying a political base 
just spawned. This necessary and un- 
welcomed preoccupation, Mr. Speaker, 
in my opinion, is totally out of conso- 
mance with our higher calling to repre- 
sent our constituents and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well to look at 
the debate surrounding the term of office 
in order to gain a historical perspective. 
The debate over the term of office for 
Representatives began in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787 
with the competing positions. Elbridge 
Gerry insisted on a 1-year term. “Where 
annual election ends, slavery begins” be- 
came one of our first post-Revolution 
slogans. James Madison offered a 3-year 
term, He argued on behalf of a 3-year 
term on the premise that it would take 
at least 3 years for Members to ac- 
quaint themselves with the needs of 
States other than their own. Further- 
more, argued Madison, the best procedure 
was to consider what was necessary to 
attain a proper government and then to 
present the plan to an informed citizenry. 
When the question was finally called, 
Madison's proposal for a 3-year term won 
seven to four. However, we find later as 
part of a compromise, the term was set at 
2 years. 

Since the Constitutional Convention, 
several proposals have been offered to in- 
crease the term of Representatives. This 
amendment would prohibit a Member of 
the House of Representatives from being 
a candidate for election to the other 
House during his current term as a Rep- 
resentative unless he were to resign at 
least 30 days prior to the election. In pro- 
posing a 4-year term for all Members 
which would commence 2 years after 
each Presidential election, I do so in the 
spirit of Madison believing that such a 
change would enhance the stability and 
dignity of our House of Representatives. 
More importantly, our country would be- 
come the principal beneficiary. The text 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of its submission by the Congress: 
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“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The terms of Representatives 
shall be four years and shall commence at 
noon on the 8rd day of January of the sec- 
ond year after the year of the regular term 
of the President is to begin. 

“Sec. 2. No Member of a House of Congress 
shall be eligible for election as a Member of 
the other House for a term which is to begin 
before the expiration of the term of the of- 
fice held by him unless, at least thirty days 
prior to such election, he shall have submit- 
ted a resignation from such office which shall 
become effective no later than the beginning 
of such term. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall take effect on 
January 3, 1984 if it is ratified prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1983.” 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
join with the people of the Ukraine in 
commemorating their independence. 
January 22, 1975, marked the 57th an- 
niversary of independence which lasted 
only 2 short years, 1918-20. Although 
Communist Russia would have preferred 
it be believed that the Ukraine wel- 
comed their protective shadow, the 
Ukraine’s valiant struggle for freedom 
continues to this day. 

Rather than prospering under Com- 
munist Russian rule, the people of the 
Ukraine have suffered a severe and en- 
during oppression. When the Commu- 
nists heard a voice of protest, a plea for 
freedom was answered with a firing 
squad. But this. did not silence the cry 
for liberty. For every patriot that died, 
there were others behind him with equal 
courage, and with the same burning de- 
sire to regain the independence which 
the Communists had taken from a once 
proud and happy nation. 

My fellow colleagues, the Ukrainian 
struggle for independence continues. 
Even as I address you now, the Com- 
munists are subjecting the people of the 
Ukraine to renewed cultural repression 
and mass arrests. Gentlemen, 57 years 
is a long time to fight for freedom, but 
these noble people have kept up the fight. 
Their courage should serve to inspire all 
of us to dedicate ourselves to do every- 
thing in our power to see that their 
dreams become reality. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., has developed five goals 
which are to help them move forward 
and implement the return of the uni- 
versal, basic human rights of their fel- 
low men. They are: 

1. A strict Congressional accounting of 
across-the-board emigration from the 
USSR; 

2. An equally strict accounting of deals 
made by our businessmen who are admittedly 
confused by present rules in the U.S.-U,S.S.R. 
trade; 

3. In the spirit of Senator Jackson’s appeal 
to Brezhnev on September 10, 1974, the re- 
lease of Valentyn Moroz; 

4. Congressional hearings on the resurrec- 
tion of the Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches genocided by Stalin; and 

5. A short-term select committee on the 
Captive Nations to crystallize for our citi- 
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zentry a reality that no amount of diplomacy 
can conceal, 


We must urge the President to take 
up the battle for Ukrainian independ- 
ence. We will not be satisfied until this 
great people and their great nation can, 
once again, join the independent nacions 
of the free world. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF REGENTS OF SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 20 United States Code, 42, 43, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution the following Members on 
the part of the House: The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon), the gentleman 
from Ilinois (Mr. Yates), and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG). 


RECOGNIZING THE RIGHTS OF THE 
FRANCO AMERICAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. CoHEN) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, last session 
marked the greatest recognition of the 
rights of non-English-speaking children 
since the 91st Congress enacted the first 
Bilingual Education Act. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in the case of Lau 
against Nichols held that non-English- 
speaking children have the constitu- 
tional right to special help enabling them 
to gain an equal educational opportunity. 
For the non-English-speaking child this 
test case ranks with other civil rights 
landmarks such as Brown against the 
Topeka Board of Education. In response 
to it, the Congress has expanded and 
improved the original Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, and HEW has redrafted the 
regulations which apply to this law. 

In the spirit of this reform, I have be- 
come particularly concerned with the 
impact that our former policies had on 
one of our Nation’s less visible non-Eng- 
lish-speaking groups: the Franco-Amer- 
ican. Many of my colleagues may not be 
acquainted with the Franco-American 
situation in America because certain his- 
torical and economic factors have tended 
to isolate these people in Louisiana and 
in the New England States. However, ac- 
cording to the 1970 U.S. Census, Franco 
Americans constitute the sixth largest 
minority in America. 

Furthermore, available evidence would 
also indicate that this minority is one 
of the most disadvantaged of the larger 
ethnic populations in New England and 
the United States. Among the nine larg- 
est of the self-identified ethnic origin 
groups examined in the Current Popula- 
tion Survey of the U.S. Census compiled 
in March 1972, the Franco American 
ranked only above the Spanish Ameri- 
can in terms of median income and edu- 
cation for the United States as a whole. 
According to a study done at the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Portland, second 
generation Franco Americans in New 
England ranked last among nine ethnic 
groups both in terms of education and 
income. 
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Yet, despite these statistics and the 
size of the Franco-American community, 
they have never been legally recognized 
as a minority even though ethnic groups 
much smaller in number have been. The 
effect has been to deny them participa- 
tion in programs which could be vital to 
their success in our society. Therefore, 
I am reintroducing today legislation to 
amend the Emergency School Aid Act to 
extend to Franco-Americans the same 
benefits afforded other minority groups 
under that act. 

The Emergency School Aid Act was 
designed to deal with discrimination in 
our public schools. While Franco-Amer- 
icans may not suffer from physical dis- 
crimination, they can be handicapped 
by a mental and spiritual discrimination 
which is far worse. We have discovered 
that mere physical integration is inade- 
quate to remedy the discrimination suf- 
fered by the child who speaks and thinks 
in one language and is required to learn 
in another. 

Ethnic students have special educa- 
tional needs which have often impaired 
their ability to succeed in public schools. 
No longer can we assume that by provid- 
ing a child with the same facilities, text- 
books, teachers, and curriculum as other 
children, that the child enjoys an equal 
educational opportunity. If that child 
cannot understand the medium in which 
the material is taught, he is effectively 
excluded from the educational process 
and is a victim of fundamental discrimi- 
nation. 

Those of us who are fully matriculated 
into our monolingual, monocultural so- 
ciety find it hard to appreciate the prob- 
lems which face the Franco-American 
or other ethnic groups. Educators know 
that exclusion from one’s own cultural 
heritage and history, from one’s lan- 
guage and community, can be so de- 
structive to the self-confidence of a stu- 
dent that he gradually loses his ability 
to learn. Ethnic students must be able 
to relate their mother tongue to their 
personal identity, because language and 
the culture it carries are at the very 
core of a child’s self-concept. Held men- 
tally captive by the myth of the Ameri- 
can melting pot, whole generations of 
children have been denied an effective 
education without which the chances for 
upward mobility of our society are effec- 
tively blocked. 

While we in America profess that we 
no longer follow our former melting pot 
philosophy of cultural eradication, we 
must now move forward to a philosophy 
of cultural pluralism. How we answer the 
needs of the Franco-American and other 
ethnic groups is of prime importance. 
Officials within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare alert to 
this situation have succeeded in includ- 
ing the Franco-American under the 
Emergency School Assistance Act by 
means of the discretionary authority of 
the Secretary. 

However, this process can only be un- 
dertaken on a case-by-case basis, holding 
up much-needed programs for long peri- 
ods of time. My bill allows Franco-Ameri- 
cans to participate equally with the Na- 
tion’s other recognized ethnic groups in 
programs of bilingual education, in new 
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school curriculums of particular rele- 
vance and utility to the group, in train- 
ing of professional staffs and teachers 
to help meet the specialized needs of 
Franco-Americans, and in formulating 
programs to bring cultural and ethnic 
relevance to community activities. 
Without this legislation we blatantly 
choose to ignore one of the country’s 
largest ethnic groups. More importantly, 
however, we deny the Franco-American 
the tools afforded other groups in their 
quest for educational equality. While my 
colleagues knowledgeable of other ethnic 
groups may not be familiar with the 
Franco-American, they are familiar with 
his problems. Justice demands that the 
Franco-American have equal access to 
the compensatory education provided 
other non-English-speaking groups. 


WE MUST RESIST GASOLINE 
RATIONING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. TALCOTT) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, over a 
year ago when the administration was 
considering gasoline rationing to meet 
the sudden oil shortage caused by the 
Middle East embargo—wmillions of 
coupons were even printed for ready 
use—the Congress expressly denied Pres- 
ident Nixon the option of gasoline 
rationing. The Congress agreed that it 
would be inequitable, corruptive, expen- 
sive, and ineffective even in the shortrun 
situation of a deepening embargo. 

Now President Ford has expressed his 
opposition to gasoline rationing and has 
presented two additional persuasive 
arguments against it. First, the prob- 
lem is now long-term conservation; and 
second, the need to encourage develop- 
ment of other energy sources is essential. 
Our energy crisis is permanent and ra- 
tioning will not provide a permanent 
solution. 

In spite of the more valid arguments 
against rationing, the leadership of the 
Congress is favoring this approach. The 
reasons are simply “frustration politics.” 
The majority wants to frustrate the 
President’s programs and cripple his 
leadership. This is 1976 politics. It is ad- 
versary politics and ought to be rejected 
in the best interests of our Nation. 

I opposed rationing during the tem- 
porary embargo, and I do now in our 
battle for long-term conservation and 
our truly compelling need to encourage 
the development of alternate energy 
sources. 

Our congressional district is especially 
hard hit by petroleum shortages and 
higher gas and oil prices, consequently, 
rationing would work least well and be 
most inequitable in our area. 

However, if mandatory rationing is 
forced upon gas and oil users by the 
Congress, I shall propose and support a 
two-tiered program: a simple minimum 
allocation for every user and then addi- 
tional supplies at higher prices. This 
would project the poor and the user with 
higher demands more effectively than 
the simple rationing proposal which is 
now being promoted. 
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No matter how good the intentions, no 
rationing system has worked successfully 
or fairly—even in a shortrun emergency 
situation. Anyone who has ever tried to 
devise a fair rationing system will op- 
pose rationing based on their past ex- 
perience. 

Congress knows the economics and the 
needs for conservation as well as the 
President. Any delay is part of the miser- 
able game of frustration or adversary 
politics. Delay is harmful to energy users 
and taxpayers. The Washington Post 
also knows how not to ration gasoline 
and I include their lead editorial of Jan- 
uary 26: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1975] 
How TO RATION GASOLINE 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that you are 
the person to whom President Ford assigns 
the job of designing a system to ration gaso- 
line. The President thinks that rationing is 
a terrible idea and wants to cut consumption 
by raising prices and taxes instead. But a 
great many well-intentioned senators and 
congressmen think that rationing is much 
fairer. We are now going to suppose that they 
win the coming fight, a rationing law is en- 
acted, and you are appointed to set up the 
operation. The basic program is clear. There 
remain only a few minor issues of policy that 
a sensible person like yourself should have 
no difficulty resolving quickly and—to repeat 
the key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ration 
books, and your first inclination is to give 
them to every licensed driver. That brings 
you to the family in which both parents and 
all three teen-aged children have licenses. 
If they have five ration books, the kids can 
continue to drive to school. You think that 
they ought to take the school bus, and you 
revoke the kids’ coupons. But then you learn 
that they all have part-time jobs—one of 
them plays the xylophone in a rock band— 
and they will be unemployed if they can't 
drive. You get a call from the White House 
telling you not to contribute to unemploy- 
ment, which is rising. You give in, and return 
the kids’ ration books. That gives the family 
five times as much gas as the widow across 
the street whose three children are all under 
16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
father has to commute 30 miles to work every 
day, and Family B next door, whose father 
runs a mail order business out of his base- 
ment. Family B goes to the beach every week- 
end—very inexpensively because, as the con- 
gressmen made clear, the point of rationing 
is to avoid raising prices. Score another point 
for fairness and turn to the case of two sub- 
urban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Reason- 
ably enough, you give less gas to people in 
the community with buses—until you dis- 
cover that none of them works in the central 
city. They all seem to work in other suburbs, 
most of which have no public transportation. 
Your response, obviously, is to make everyone 
in the United States fill out a form showing 
where he works. Then you hire a computer 
firm to identify those who can get to their 
jobs by public transit in less than 90 minutes 
with no more than three transfers; they will 
get fewer coupons. There are certain difficul- 
ties in enforcing these rules, as you concede 
to several congressional committees, but you 
expect to be able to handle them with the 
expanded appropriations that you have re- 
quested to hire more federal gas investigators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the 
hang of the thing, you will want to proceed 
to the case of the salesman who flies to an 
airport and rents a car. If you issue gas to 
the rent-a-car companies, the salesman 
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might be tempted to use one of their cars to 
take his family on a vacation. But the sales- 
man’s personal coupons won’t cover com- 
pany trips. Now you have to decide how much 
gasoline to give to companies, and which 
business trips are essential. You might turn 
that over to the staff that you set up to 
decide which delivery services are essential 
and how to prevent delivery trucks from be- 
ing used for personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s employed 
far from home and commutes hundreds of 
miles. Some weeks he finds work nearby. 
Some weeks he’s unemployed, particularly 
when the weather's bad. You post a prize for 
the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and 
the fairer the system gets the more com- 
plicated it has to become. Even in World 
War II, when there were only one-third as 
many cars and the national dependence on 
them was far less pronounced, it was neces- 
sary to set up boards of citizens in every 
community to rule on a flood of special re- 
_ quests, hardships, grievances, and challenges. 
It is a method that requires, unfortunately, 
@ massive invasion of personal privacy. 
Americans accepted it then as a temporary 
wartime expedient. But the present emer- 
gency is not temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administra- 
tion was considering rationing, the planners 
suggested simply giving everyone the same 
number of coupons and letting people buy 
and sell them legally on a “white market,” 
as they called it. But in a white market the 
laborer with the long trip to work would 
have to id against the family that wants 
to drive its station wagon to Yosemite for its 
vacation. Under President Ford's price 
scheme, at least the country would know 
roughly what the increased price of fuel 
would be. In a white market, no one could 
say how high the bidding might go, or how 
widely it might fluctuate from one season to 
another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its com- 
mitees have been exploring the economics 
and technology of energy with considerable 
skill for more than two years, and they un- 
derstand the choices as well as the admin- 
istration does, The Democratic leadership's 
cries for further delay now are hardly more 
than a plea merely to postpone unpleasant 
but urgent decisions. A year ago, when Presi- 
dent Nixon asked for rationing authority, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is prob- 
ably the one represented by Gov. Meldrim 
Thomson of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson 
opposes both rationing and higher prices. He 
would prefer, evidently, simply returning to 
the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


CONGRESS SHOULD CONSIDER 
ABORTION DECISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a resolution to create a 
select committee of the House to conduct 
a full and complete study of the consti- 
tutional basis of the January 22, 1973, 
Supreme Court decision on abortion. 
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Perhaps, no ruling by the Supreme 
Court since the 1954 case of Brown 
against Board of Education has caused 
so much controversy as this court deci- 
sion. Hundreds of my constituents have 
written, called, or personally told me of 
their deep concern, 

I oppose abortion as a general proposi- 
tion. However, most of the people with 
whom I have talked believe that under 
certain circumstances it should be per- 
mitted. As an example, many feel that 
it should be permitted if necessary to 
save the life of the mother. Others have 
told me they think it is justified in cases 
of incest or rape. Still others believe it is 
justified when illness or medication 
taken by the mother is considered by her 
doctor as likely to result in a severely 
deformed child. The problem is drawing 
an appropriate line and expressing it in 
the language of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Several amendments were introduced 
in the 93d Congress, and each defined in 
a different way when abortion should be 
permitted. However, no agreement on ex- 
ceptions was reached. At Senate hear- 
ings last year, John Cardinal Krol, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, was asked wheth- 
er an exception should be made if it is 
necessary to save the life of the mother. 
He responded: 

We cannot support any exception. 


The Pope has now concurred, Other 
religious leaders feel exceptions should 
be made. 

Unfortunately, the House Judiciary 
Committee did not hold hearings on the 
resolutions, despite the fact that I and 
many other Members of Congress re- 
quested that this be done to afford people 
an opportunity to express their views on 
the question. 

It is extremely important that the 
House examine the issue thoroughly to 
determine what course is most desirable 
from the standpoint of the moral issues 
involved} as well as from the standpoint 
of public convictions. Approval of my res- 
olution will afford the Congress the op- 
portunity to do so, and I urge its prompt 
consideration. 

Text of resolution follows: 

H. Res. 102 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of eleven 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete study of the 
constitutional basis of the January 22, 1973, 
United States Supreme Court decisions on 
abortion, the ramifications of such decisions 
on the power of the several States to enact 
abortion legislation, and the need for reme- 
dial action by Congress on the subject of 
abortions. 


For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, including any 
Commonwealth or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or had adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
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and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit while the House is 
meeting unless special leave to sit shall have 
been obtained from the House. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member of the 
committee designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The committee or any 
subcommittee thereof authorized by the 
committee to hold hearings shall publish re- 
ports of the hearings, and shall have author- 
ity to report legislation to the Congress. 

The committee shall report to the House 
within six months of adoption of this resolu- 
tion the results of its study, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable. 
Any such report which is made when the 
House is not in session shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House. 


PROPOSING TAX CREDIT FOR 
PURCHASERS OF DOMESTIC 
AUTOMOBILES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Esc) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to offer 
legislation which will have a direct and 
immediate effect on our worsening eco- 
nomic situation. It deals with one of the 
hardest hit of our industries, the auto- 
mobile industry. Simply stated, it would 
provide a tax credit for any individual 
who purchases an automobile from a do- 
mestic manufacturer in 1975. The credit 
would be $250 for a car that receives at 
least 15 miles per gallon as an average 
between city and open road and $100 for 
a car with an average mileage below that 
amount. 

It is legislation which is in line with 
both what the President and the ma- 
jority party have proposed, that is, a tax 
cut to stimulate the economy. It is not 
offered as a substitute for their proposals 
but as a supplement. As part of an over- 
all tax cut program it will bring direct 
and immediate relief to one of the major 
employers in our economy. Moreover, it 
will do so in a manner which encourages 
the purchase of energy efficient auto- 
mobiles. 

By bringing sales back up to the level 
at which we were before the massive lay- 
offs, we would spend approximately $2 
billion in tax rebates. Yet, as one of the 
major architects of the present emer- 
gency unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, I would remind my colleagues that 
we will spend two or three times that 
amount in unemployment compensa- 
tions this year. 

There are those that will object to this 
legislation on the grounds that it is too 
specific and that it sets unwise prece- 
dent for interference in the free market 
system. I would like to speak briefly to 
both of these points. 

The automobile industry is one of the 
major employers in our economy. It is 
directly responsible for hundreds of 
thousands of jobs in its own plants and 
indirectly for hundreds of thousands 
more in suppliers and dealerships across 
the country. According to the Christian 
Science Monitor— 
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It has been estimated that one out of every 
five jobs in the country is related in some 
way to the auto industry. 


One need only look at unemployment 
figures in my own State of Michigan to 
demonstrate the point. The national un- 
employment figure for the month of De- 
cember was 7.1 percent. Yet in Michigan 
where the automobile industry plays such 
a prominent role in the economy, the 
comparable figure was 11.2 percent state- 
wide and an even higher 12.4 percent for 
the Detroit area. The UAW estimates 
that some 300,000 autoworkers have been 
laid off, including employees of supplier 
companies. And with a record inventory 
of 1,742,725 cars, or a 124.6-day supply, 
the auto companies indicate that more 
cutbacks are yet to come. My proposal 
deals directly with the problem of de- 
clining sales. It is designed to quickly re- 
duce this inventory so the industry can 
begin to put their unemployed back to 
work. 

The second objection we will hear is 
that it means undue interference in the 
free market system. I would like to re- 
mind my colleagues of where we are to- 
day with regard to Government inter- 
ference in the automobile industry. It 
is estimated that current Federal reg- 
ulations have pushed up the cost of a new 
car by $700. We are therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, far beyond the point of “putting our 
foot in the door” with regard to undue 
interference in the automobile industry. 
If prices have risen dramatically on new 
cars, it is a result of Government inter- 
ference not for lack of it. Whatever the 
pros and cons of the timing and the ex- 
tent of these regulations, if we have in- 
terfered with the industry to attain en- 
vironmental safety goals, are we any less 
correct in intervening to attain an 
equally important goal, that of putting 
our unemployed back to work? And, are 
we wrong in intervening in a manner that 
has already been suggested for the econ- 
omy as a whole, by way of our tax laws? 
I would suggest that the answer in both 
cases is obvious, and I would encourage 
my colleagues to give prompt and serious 
attention to this legislation. 


BOMBING OF FRAUNCES TAVERN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Puerto Rico (Mr. BENITEZ) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BENITEZ. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 24, a mass murder was perpe- 
trated at Fraunces Tavern in New York 
City. Four innocent and unsuspecting 
persons were killed and 53 were wounded 
when a high-powered bomb exploded, 
pursuant to the new technology of indis- 
criminate assassinations for purposes of 
political blackmail, Following established 
practice of self-accusation propaganda, a 
terrorist group calling itself the Armed 
Forces of National Liberation for Puerto 
Rico—FALN—has claimed credit for 
this massacre, has related it to retalia- 
tion for supposed national and interna- 
tional delinquencies of the United States, 
and has pretended to associate itself with 
trumped-up grievances and objectives 
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which the FALN attribute to Puerto 
Rico. 

As the elected Representative of 
Puerto Rico to the United States, I de- 
nounce this criminal action and reject its 
purported justification. Neither Puerto 
Ricans nor anyone else have any wrongs 
which can be righted through the assas- 
sination of innocent people. Puerto 
Ricans from all walks of life on the 
island and on the mainland are shocked 
and outraged by such cold-blooded, 
sadistic, inhuman behavior. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico, Rafael 
Hernandez Colon, has condemned and 
repudiated these felonies. He has di- 
rected the chief of police and all other 
governmental agencies to cooperate to 
the fullest with the New York and Fed- 
eral authorities in searching out and 
bringing to the bar of justice whoever 
participated in these crimes. 

Who makes up this group which signs 

itself FALN, which purports to speak 
for Puerto Rico’s independence and 
which for that purpose has claimed 
credit for three separate bombings in 
New York City? Neither the FBI nor the 
chief of police in Puerto Rico have any 
record of such a group operating on the 
island. The acronym FALN surfaced 
for the first time in the American press 
in connection with the October 26 bomb- 
ings in Manhattan. It is an established 
Latin American acronym used in Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Guatemala, and 
Venezuela by well-trained fringe guerril- 
las. Throughout Latin America it is 
identifiec with extreme leftist, antigoy- 
ernment and anti-American action 
groups. You may read the details in the 
chapter on Latin American terrorist 
organizations published as a staff study 
by the Committee on Internal Security 
of the House of Representatives, under 
the general title of “Terrorism,” Au- 
gust 1, 1974. 
* We do not know if the FALN is a 
New York branch office of a larger con- 
spiratorial movement. We do not know 
either if any Puerto Ricans are partic- 
ipating or if the name of Puerto Rico is 
being used cynically as a disguise or as a 
way of poisoning United States-Puerto 
Rican relations. Verbal propaganda, dis- 
tortions and misrepresentations of 
Puerto Rico’s reality have been used 
against Puerto Rico and the United 
States at the United Nations and else- 
where. We do know that in Communist 
countries, in the Third World, in Cuba, 
among the New Left groups everywhere, 
the fringe nationalists and socialist 
groups of Puerto Rico are entertained 
and treated as visiting heros, and en- 
couraged and assisted in their propa- 
ganda and their activities. We have suf- 
fered verbal attacks as part and parcel 
of the marketplace of discussion. But 
the killing of innocent people as a form 
of propaganda is a totally abhorrent act 
which we condemn and which men ey- 
erywhere must reject. Historically, 
Puerto Ricans have been, at Tel Aviv and 
other places, victims of such crimes, not 
perpetrators. 

I do not recognize—none of us Puerto 
Ricans can recognize—the spirit or the 
will of the Puerto Rican people in acts 
like Friday’s bombing in New York. No 
sane Puerto Rican would claim to be act- 
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ing on behalf of his country and his peo- 
ple in such incidents as those reported 
in Mayaguez on January 11 and in New 
York on January 24. I do not discard 
the possibility that some of our own peo- 
ple may have been trapped emotionally 
into participating in such schemes in 
New York or in Mayaguez. If they have 
been so trapped, they have been ex- 
ploited into betraying the nature of our 
society, the values, the courage, and the 
integrity for which Puerto Rico stands. 

I believe I can bear witness to the true 
nature of our society, our hopes and ex- 
pectations. Before coming to Congress, I 
worked for 40 years, first as an instruc- 
tor and then as chancellor and president 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 

I have seen the indomitable spirit of 
the Puerto Rican people in many faces 
in many places, in many instances. It is 
a radiant force, moving and creative 
against ignorance, inequity, in search of 
human justice and fulfillment. 

I have seen the gallant determination 
against all odds in the faces of young 
students without means and have wit- 
nessed through the years how they be- 
came teachers, lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, public servants. I have shared 
first-hand the hope and the driving force 
of workers, housewives, young people, 
citizens in all walks of life helping build 
a university relevant to our needs of in- 
tellectual and professional accomplish- 
ments. 

I know the quality of the leadership 
that inspired and worked close to our 
people to evolve from a stricken land 
with a yearly per capita income of $122 
in 1940 to new levels of human develop- 
ment unparalleled in the Caribbean. 
These gains have been achieved in spite 
of population growth and of the serious 
and pressing problems of rapid change 
and modernization throughout the world. 
Under present difficult circumstances, 
there is no exhaustion of our spiritual 
resources and creativeness. The young 
generation of Puerto Rican leaders en- 
trusted with the responsibility of govern- 
ment today are loyally carrying on the 
tradition of service and dedication so 
essential to our survival. 

Mutual understanding and solidarity 
between Puerto Rico and the United 
States are also indispensable. To poison 
that understanding, to undermine that 
solidarity, are the only conceivable goals 
of this criminal behavior. There is 
method in this madness, obsessed with 
the premeditated purpose of perpetuat- 
ing violence as a desperate means of 
foisting independence upon Puerto Rico. 

Over 90 percent of the people of Puerto 
Rico are deeply and definitely set against 
independence. Why? Because as far as 
Puerto Rico is concerned, independence 
is an anachronism for a small and 
densely populated community. Puerto 
Rico's association of 76 years with the 
United States, in spite of misunderstand- 
ings and confusion, has been valuable, 
strengthening and mutually rewarding. 
We have no intention whatsoever of rup- 
turing that relationship. We are per- 
suaded that either independence or 
statehood would, for different reasons, 
completely hamper Puerto Rico’s poten- 
tials and contributions. 
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As long as the ballot box prevails, as 
long as there is mutual communication 
and understanding, our goals will be ad- 
vanced through the free associated 
status we call commonwealth. The people 
of Puerto Rico have overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed that status. Presently a joint 
committee appointed by the President of 
the United States and the Governor of 
Puerto Rico is working at revising and 
improving Commonwealth in the light of 
the experience of the past 22 years. This 
form of status, constantly examined in 
a quest for perfection, is the road that 
Puerto Rico wishes to travel in perma- 
nent union and association with the 
United States. This is the road that, God 
willing, we will pursue in the years ahead 
in fulfilling our commitment to free- 
dom and justice for all, common enemies 
of democratic self-determination to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENITEZ. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to commend the gentle- 
man on his remarks, and I wish to point 
out to the newer Members of the House 
the distinguished record which has been 
made by our colleague, the Resident 
Commissioner from the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

The gentleman is a former chancellor 
and president of the University of Puerto 
Rico, this is true, and he is also one of 
the architects of the Commonwealth and 
one of the distinguished leaders of the 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man on his remarks, and I congratulate 
the people of Puerto Rico for having such 
a distinguished and eloquent spokesman 
representing them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. BENITEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 


the gentleman for his kind words. 


ROE AGAINST WADE: TWO YEARS 
LATER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
this month the Supreme Court, in its 
historic decision in Roe v. Wade (410 
U.S. 113 (1973)), affirmed a woman's 
right to privacy in deciding whether or 
not to terminate a pregnancy. Another 
decision in the same month, Doe v. Bol- 
ton (410 U.S. 179 (1973), prohibited 
States from making abortions unneces- 
sarily difficult to obtain by prescribing 
elaborate procedural guidelines. 

The majority of the public, regardless 
of religious affiliation, now favors legal 
abortion. They understand that legal 
abortion means State neutrality, and 
that anything else is compulsory preg- 
nancy. 

There are, however, individuals in this 
Congress who advocate measures which 
would nullify or vitiate the Supreme 
Court decisions. While we in Congress 


would never pass laws which make abor- 
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tion compulsory, these individuals are 
asking us to make pregnancy compul- 
sory. 

The Constitution, according to Justice 
Holmes in Lochner v. New York (198 
U.S. 45 at p. 70) “is made for people of 
fundamentally differing views.” Those 
individuals who seek to outlaw abortion 
are attempting to impose one view on 
an entire people. They would substitute 
uniformity for diversity, and compulsion 
for the right to choose. 

Some individuals would make all abor- 
tions illegal. Those who would impose 
a ban on abortion in the name of pro- 
tecting rights of the unborn would de- 
prive citizens of their rights under the 
fourth amendment, which guarantees 
the constitutional right to privacy. 

Equally important are the practical 
consequences of such measures. Those 
who would overrule Roe against Wade 
ignore the benefits that have resulted 
from legalizing abortion, including a de- 
cline in maternal death rates, a decrease 
in the number of hospital admissions 
for botched abortions, fewer deaths re- 
sulting from unsafe abortions, and a 
decline in out-of-wedlock births. 

Outlawing abortion will not mean 
that women will cease to seek abortion. 
It will mean, instead, that women will 
once again be delivered into the hands 
of bootleg abortionists and extortionists. 
Such proposals are unconscionable, and 
deserve speedy rejection. 

There are other individuals who would 
single out a certain class of women and 
deprive them of the right to obtain an 
abortion. A bill offered in the other body 
would prohibit the use of HEW funds for 
abortion. Were such a proposal enacted 
into law, thousands of indigent women 
would be unable to have an abortion be- 
cause they lack the necessary funds. 
Enactment of such a law would demon- 
strate a flagrant disregard for the rights 
and well-being of some of the most 
oppressed members of our society—poor 
women. 

In addition, the constitutionality of 
such a measure is open to serious ques- 
tion. Such a proposal creates an in- 
vidious classification that restricts the 
fundamental right of women in a certain 
class to decide whether or not to termi- 
nate their pregnancies. By prohibiting 
the use of HEW funds to pay for abortion, 
while allowing such moneys to be used 
to fund medical maternity services, we 
would be denying low-income women 
equal protection of the law. Six Federal 
district courts have recently ruled that 
when States provide funding for ma- 
ternity care, they must also pay for abor- 
tions. Any proposal on the Federal level 
to restrict the ability of poor women to 
obtain abortions conflicts with the deci- 
sions in Roe against Wade and Doe 
against Bolton, and with the lower court 
rulings interpreting these cases, and 
would violate the equal protection and 
due process protections of the fifth and 
fourteenth amendments. 

I believe that abortion is the least 
desirable method of birth control. No 
woman prefers it. It is generally regarded 
as a method of last resort. Hopefully, 
there will be fewer abortions as women 
and men gain more familiarity with and 
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access to contraceptives. But safe and 
legal abortion must be available to any 
woman who finds herself pregnant and 
for any one of multitude of reasons does 
not wish to have a child. And a safe, legal 
abortion must be an option for all 
women, for the equal protection clause of 
the fourteenth amendment applies to all 
women, rich or poor. 


POLONIA HONORS JOHN C. MAR- 
CIN, CITY CLERK OF CHICAGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 31, at the Starlight Inn, the 
Honorable John C. Marcin, city clerk of 
the city of Chicago, will receive from 
Polonia Weekly its Polonia Merit 
Award. 

John Marcin has been a friend and 
personal associate of mine for over 25 
years. His long and distinguished service 
to the people of Chicago merits this 
recognition. 

He was born on Chicago’s Northwest 
Side, which I am privileged to represent 
in the Congress, and he still resides on 
the Northwest Side with his devoted wife, 
Beatrice. He graduated from DePaul 
Academy, DePaul University, and the 
Columbia School of Business, and he also 
has done graduate work at George Wash- 
ington University here in the Nation's 
Capital. 

John is a veteran of World War II and 
served honorably for 3 years in the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. He is a re- 
spected business leader, and is a former 
president and general manager of Wis- 
consin Ceramics Corp., as well as the 
former owner of Marcin Catering. 

He was first elected Democratic com- 
mitteeman of the 35th ward in 1952, and 
since then has served the public interest 
with dedication, ability and integrity. 
He has also served as a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention since 
1952. He has given admirable service for 
20 years as city clerk of Chicago, and 
additionally, has served on all levels of 
the Democratic Party’s committees. In 
1964, he was named by President John F. 
Kennedy as national chairman of an 
ethnic division of the All Americans 
Council of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and he is still serving in this posi- 
tion. 

John is the only person in the city of 
Chicago to be accredited by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks as a 
“Certified Municipal Clerk.” He served 
two terms as president of the institute 
and initiated the organization and certi- 
fication programs now in use. Addition- 
ally, as city clerk of Chicago, John mod- 
ernized the city clerk’s office and updated 
its operating procedures by installing 
computers and eliminating redtape. 

The city clerk of Chicago is also a 
staunch supporter of youth activities, 
and has sponsored the John C. Marcin 
Boys’ Baseball League, an affiliate of the 
Little League and the Babe Ruth League. 

Mrs. Annunzio joins me in extending 
to John and to his wonderful wife, Bea- 
trice, our sincerest best wishes for con- 
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tinued good health and many more years 
of distinguished service to the people of 
our city. 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1—THE 
ECONOMIC DILEMMA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRINELEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Pi Public Enemy No. 1, a designa- 
tion which I think is now agreed to by 
all—the executive and the legislative, 
Democrat and Republican—as regards 
the economic dilemma. 

In a letter to the President, I have 
asked that he seriously consider a com- 
promise energy program that would test 
the sincerity of the oil-producing nations 
and give the United States more of a 
voice than it now has in writing the rules 
of international oil trade. I include the 
letter at this point in the RECORD. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I was re- 
cently extended the high honor of being 
invited by the Columbus, Ga., Ledger, 
a very prominent newspaper in my dis- 
trict, to write a guest editorial column 
previewing the 94th Congress. It con- 
cerns itself almost totally with the Na- 
tion’s economic crisis, and I also include 
this in the Recorp: 

JANUARY 27, 1975. 


Re Conditional embargo by redefinition of 
tariff. 

Hon, GERALD R. FORD, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. PRESDENT: I know that con- 
sideration has been given to many possi- 
bilities in meeting the crisis at hand on our 

deficiencies. Yet it is possbile that a 
simple, straight-forward solution has been 
overlooked. I respectfully suggest those re- 
sponsible for economic planning consider 
the effect of the following proposal. Although 
it would not solve all of our problems, it 
definitely would address the issue squarely 
and would proceed one step at a time. 

An inverse tarif which pushes downward 
from a price ceiling on imported oil would 
prevent prices on gas and oil products from 
increasing. At the same time, the price of 
imported crude would be that much less, 
pushed downward to a more fair level, and 
frozen. 


Since this amounts to a conditional em- 
bargo, a progressive formula adverse to the 
Arab bloc would be helpful to encourage 
continuation of trade. Namely: if trade is 
maintained at supply and demand levels, a 
tariff of $1.00 per barrel on crude to remain 
constant, which $1.00, when added to the 
cost of the barrel of crude, would amount to 
no more than the price of a barrel of crude 
on January 1, 1975. However, if the flow of 
oll is interrupted for 30 days, the tariff as 
to each producer would rise to $2.00 per bar- 
rel. After 60 days of interruption, the tariff 
would rise to $3.00 per barrel and remain 
constant thereafter until the producer re- 
sumed trade; whereupon, the $3.00 tariff 
would be maintained for a period of time 
equal to the period of abstinence, less 30 
days; the next 30 days would be under the 
$2.00 tariff and thereafter the $1.00 per bar- 
rel tariff would apply. 

When the Arabs are convinced that Amer- 
icans will make whatever sacrifice may be 
necessary, is the day when they will become 
reasonable. There is an urgency against post- 
poning “squarely facing” the major problem 
of our time. If the Arabs wish to again throw 
their weight around and trigger the embargo 
over so modest an action, certainly they 
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would do so in the future if faced with a 
more critical situation. Such action should 


ingly harsh, but we would again be in con- 
trol of our own instead of being out 


destiny 
of control. The matter would be brought to 


petro- 
leum products, should be reexamined at 
once. 
But the first thing is to regain self-control 
in a national sense by writing our own rules. 
Respectfully, 
Jack BRINELEY, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS AND NATION Must Nor DELAY 
SOLVING Economic WOES 
(By Congressman JACK BRINKLEY) 

Unlike past sessions when Congress could 
address a broad range of issues and antici- 
pate answers that satisfied a wide cross- 
section of the populace, in the 94th Con- 
gress one chief issue—the economy—will 
override all others. 

We members of Congress hear daily from 
well-meaning citizens with ideas of what is 
wrong and what is needed to set things right. 
But I am concerned that very few mention 
that a general, perhaps painful belt-tighten- 
ing could be the answer. 

While there are nearly as many “solutions” 


Public service jobs, increased unemploy- 
ment compensation, priming isolated seg- 
ments of the economy and subsidizing failing 
businesses will continue to be only stop-gap 
measures until Congress and the administra- 
tion come to grips with the main issue— 
sound money. 

We must get away from a money-printing 
mentality which suggests that when buying 
slows or when money gets short, we can just 
crank out some more. History is on the side 
of those who advocate that we must return 
to a system which provides a dollar’s worth 
of goods or services for every dollar in circu- 
lation. If our dollars can no longer be backed 
by gold, shouldn't they at least be backed 
by something tangible? 

The Immorality of Inflation, as suggested 
in the title of a sobering economic treatise, 
will challenge the new Congress in January, 
and we must then make the hard decisions, 
without flexibility to wait another two years: 
Do we cut federal spending to allow existing 
money to be used in the private sector; do 
we cut back the money in circulation in 
order to allow supply and demand to regroup 
as productivity hopefully catches up; or do 
we simply print more money, increase spend- 
ing and allow the money to chase after rela- 
tively fewer goods and services—which is the 
precise cause of inflation? 

If we decide on one of the courses that 
would stem the flow of money, and there- 
fore restore some balance, how then do we 
assure that we don’t go too far the other way 
and cause even more drastic recession, with 
inherent unemployment and hard times? 

The 94th Congress, as I see it, must avoid 
Great Society spending and superficial pump- 
priming, and must dig out the root causes 
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too much money chasing after too little, pub- 
lic and private. 
The longer we delay; the longer we prime 


increasingly 
add to the crisis which already exists. 


PRESIDENT FORD'S FOOD STAMP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Dominick V. 
Dantets) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, I introduced 
H.R. 1673, a bill designed to prevent the 
administration’s food stamp price in- 
crease proposals from going into effect 
on March 1. 

This unconscionable assault upon the 
meager food budgets of the poor and the 
elderly was designed to satisy the ad- 
ministration’s penchant for budget-cut- 
ting measures. If Congress permits this 
program to come into operation without 
a vigorous challenge, it will have abdi- 
cated its responsibility to those Amer- 
icans who have the least capability to 
cope with economic repercussions of in- 
fiation and recession. 

This morning, the Washington Post 
contained a compelling article by Mar- 
quis Childs which underscores the need 
for a congressional rejection of the ad- 
ministration’s food stamp proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all my 

share the con- 
cern of the President about the need for 
fiscal prudence. However, we must find 
areas in the budget that can be effec- 
tively cut without extracting a cruel hu- 
man cost. Economic logie and basic hu- 
man compassion must accompany con- 
cern for a balanced Federal budget. I 
urge my colleagues to support legisla- 
tion that will prevent this shortsighted 
food stamp proposal from going into ef- 
fect on March 1, 

The article from the Washington Post 
follows: 

A PROGRAM THAT PENALIZES THE Poor 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The Ford switchback system, giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other, 
works its cruelest hoax on those least abie to 
bear the burden. The President proposes to 
raise the price of food stamps going to 17,000- 
000 persons at the lowest income level. 

The benefits they would get from a tax cut 
or perhaps from income payments would be 


wiped out by a rise in the cost of the stamps. 
This food supplement makes the difference, 
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particularly for the elderly, between existence 
and something like starvation. 

The rapid increase in the number of those 
eligible under a careful screening process is 
a measure of the deepening recession. The 
jump was nearly 2,000,000 in December and 
the curve is steadily upward. 

The President has ordered that, across the 
board, each person must pay 30 per cent of 
his or her income for food stamps. To be 
eligible, a household of four must have a 
monthly Income of under $513 and resources 
of whatever kind of less than $1500. The 
screening process involves so much paper 
work in state-administered plans that many 
who might be eligible do not try to qualify. 
Possibly another 15,000,000 could qualify and, 
under the pressure of rising costs for rent, 
heat and the other necessities of life, the list 
is certain to grow. 

Currently the poorest recipients pay as 
little as 6 per cent of their income while the 
average is 23 per cent. The President’s pro- 
posal would save $650 million in the next 
fiscal year and $325 million in the remaining 
months of the current year. 

For all the red tape in determining eligibil- 
ity, the plan is essentially a simple one. An 
eligible family of four buys $154 worth of 
food stamps a month. The price said, 25 per 
cent of income represents a bonus of perhaps 
10 to 15 per cent. The stamps are taken to 
the grocery store where they are given for 
whatever food the recipient chooses just as 
though they were money. 

Even with the bonus provided by the 
stamps, a family of four must spend an esti- 
mated 40 per cent of income for food. And 
no one can pretend that this puts a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet on the table. Only 10 
per cent at this bottom level get a sufficient 
diet. 

The increase to 30 percent ardered by the 
President will go into effect on March 1 
unless Congress acts before that time. Sen. 
George McGovern, whose committee on nu- 
trition led the way in exploring hunger in 
America, has put in a bill to hold percent- 
ages of income at present levels with the 
maximum charge reduced from 30 to 25 per 
cent. The measure has 45 co-sponsors includ- 
ing Sen. Hugh Scott, the Minority Leader, 
and several other Republicans, 

McGovern is confident the Senate will act 
before the deadline and he has had assur- 
ance of favorable action by the House. The 
amount that would be saved is minuscule 
alongside the billions that go for other pur- 
poses, notably the proposed $90 billion de- 
fense budget. 

We have heard a lot about hunger in India, 
Bangladesh and Africa. Starvation comes to 
grisly life on the television screen as living 
skeletons wait in vain for a bowl of gruel. 
The scale is so large and the passivity of the 
victims so pervasive that the atmosphere 
is one of hopeless resignation. 

Specialists who should know estimate 30 
million to 40 million persons are hungry in 
America. But we hide our hunger. It is an 
old man or an old woman rifling a garbage 
pail or buying a can of dog food which will 
be made to last for two to three meals. 

Hunger in pregnant women and infants 
is seen in birth defects, including mental 
retardation, that will be lifetime handicaps. 
Something is being done about this last 
through a government organization called 
Women, Infants, Children. Supplemental 
feeding is being provided under careful medi- 
cal supervision for 635,000 women and chil- 
dren. 

The origins of President Ford's proposal to 
boost the cost of food stamps to the poor 
are cloudy. The tendency is to blame that 
popular villain, Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz whose department has the say-so on 
-food and nutrition. A candidate given credit 
by those in the know is Roy L. Ash, director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 
But the President took it and, short of action 
by Congress, his order will prevail. 
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CRIMINAL ACTIVITIES OF THE CIA 


(Ms. HOLTZMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am resubmitting, with 24 cosponsors, 
a resolution of inquiry calling on the 
President to disclose to the House Judici- 
ary Committee all information he has 
regarding possible criminal acts commit- 
ted by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
I originally submitted this resolution on 
behalf of Congressman JOHN BURTON and 
myself at the beginning of this Congress. 
The resolution has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Our resolution is narrowly focused. It 
does not inquire into the CIA’s adherence 
to or violation of its own charter. Other 
legislative proposals will—and should— 
deal with those questions. Rather, the 
resolution is concerned with the extent 
to which the CIA has engaged in sur- 
reptitious entry, burglary, intercepting 
mail, wiretapping and electronic sur- 
veillance not pursuant to court order, 
and maintaining files on U.S. citizens— 
thereby engaging in the violation of Fed- 
eral criminal statutes. 

The Judiciary Committee has over- 
sight responsibility for the enforcement 
of our Federal criminal laws. The recent 
allegations regarding the CIA make it 
imperative that the committee deter- 
mine whether the existing laws are them- 
selves sufficient to deter Government 
agencies from violating the laws and 
abusing the rights of citizens. 

Allegations of high-handed and crimi- 
nal behavior by the CIA are a very seri- 
ous matter. Surely one of the principles 
on which our system is based is that no- 
body is above the law—not the President 
and not the CIA. It is imperative that 
agencies of Government, as well as pri- 
vate citizens, be made to abide by our 
laws. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution when it comes to the floor. 

The 24 cosponsors of the resolution 
are: Ms. Anzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BAUCUS, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Convers, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. Kocu, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER, and 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson of California. 


WHO BUT THE PEOPLE WHO SEEK 
TO DESTROY US WILL BENEFIT 
FROM COMPROMISING AND IN- 
TERFERING WITH CIA? 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on the 22d 
of December, the New York Times 
charged that our foreign intelligence 
service, the CIA, “directly violating its 
charter, conducted a massive illegal do- 
mestic intelligence operation.” 

Even though in the ensuing controver- 
sy a Presidential commission was ap- 
pointed and congressional committees 
are lining up to investigate the charges, 
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it is already abundantly clear that the 
activity which is under attack and which 
may have been used purposely to stir up 
the fuss: 

Was not a domestic operation; 

Ta not in violation of CIA’s charter; 
an 

Was not illegal. 

The Director of Central Intelligence, 
Mr. William E. Colby, has flatly denied in 
sworn testimony given to congressional 
committees, this New York Times alle- 
gation. 

Mr. Speaker, the essential facts have 
already been well-publicized: 

CIA was asked, starting in 1967, to 
help determine if anti-American for- 
eign elements were exploiting dissident 
movements within the United States; 

Likely targets of such exploitation, in- 
dividuals and organizations, were identi- 
fied in leads supplied mostly by the FBI; 
and 

CIA’s job then was to report back to 
the FBI or other appropriate authorities 
on their foreign travel—where they 
went, who they saw, what they did 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the foreign 
aspect of this situation fits foursquare 
within the CIA’s foreign intelligence 
charter—there simply is no other Fed- 
eral agency intended for or capable of 
the job of intelligence collection abroad. 
In fact, failure to carry out such an as- 
signment would be tantamount to a der- 
eliction of duty. 

Now it is clear, Mr. Speaker, that this 
intelligence collection program abroad 
has either been misunderstood or some- 
one has been the victim of intended dis- 
tortions. But to confuse matters further, 
someone has lumped together with this 
program several undertakings-within the 
United States—activities anyone is free 
to either applaud or deplore—designed 
to protect intelligence sources and meth- 
ods—an obligation imposed upon the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those privi- 
leged to sit on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which considers, evaluates and 
rejects or approves CIA’s budget. I know 
how costly some of our intelligence col- 
lection systems are. I am aware that 
countermeasures can deny us the bene- 
fit of vital information. I am aware of 
the threat to the safety of individuals 
who collaborate with CIA, if their se- 
crets are compromised. Therefore, I am 
going to err, if I must, on the side of 
zealousness in protecting these matters. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I also believe in con- 
gressional oversight and the checks and 
balances of our constitutional system. I 
am aware that the CIA is specifically 
proscribed from internal security func- 
tions, If someone has evidence that CIA 
has disregarded this limitation, I want 
to know. I am in a situation where such 
matters can be discreetly explored and 
corrected if need be. 

This Nation has been fortunate to 
have had a distinguished succession of 
Directors of Central Intelligence—Mr. 
Colby, Mr. Schlesinger, Mr. Helms, Ad- 
miral Raborn, Mr. McCone, Mr. Dulles, 
to name some. They are dedicated men— 
dedicated to our Nation, the need for ob- 
jective intelligence. They have been 
served by equally devoted professionals 
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within CIA who helped give us the type 
of intelligence product which: 

Made possible treaties on nuclear 
weapons, SALT; 

Monitored crises; 

Saved the Nation literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars by accurately assess- 
ing the force structure against us; and 

Forestalling miscalculations by our 
own leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, such people are the pre- 
servers of our system, not its destroy- 
ers. Let us not, in the aftermath of all 
that we have gone through these re- 
cent years, indulge ourselves in an emo- 
tional binge which could conceivably un- 
dermine that one institution in our Fed- 
eral structure which is assigned the es- 
sential task of giving us the unvarnished 
truth about the world around us. Let 
us remember, institutions after all are 
only the length and breadth of the shad- 
ows of those who work within them. Let 
us not now unfairly besiege and be- 
leaguer those who have served so well. 
Let us give them the tools and the over- 
sight they deserve and need. Who but 
the people who seek to destroy us will 
benefit from compromising and inter- 
fering with CIA? 


WHO WILL AWARD DAMAGES TO 
THE VICTIMS OF THE MAY DAY 
DEMONSTRATION? 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more ridiculous court actions of recent 
times is an award of $10,000 each to law- 
breakers who sought to shut down our 
country. Nevertheless, that is what has 
happened in the case of 1,200 demon- 
strators who were booked by police in 
Washington during the May Day in- 
vasion of the Capital in 1971. It is to be 
hoped that a higher court will overturn 
this absurd decision. 

When the demonstrators came to 
Washington vowing to shut down the 
Capital City and the Government of the 
United States, they came here deter- 
mined to violate the right of every citi- 
zen in the Nation. It was their purpose 
to obstruct the work of policemen and 
firemen, halt social security payments, 
old age assistance, service to constitu- 
ents by Members of Congress, and to stop 
the enforcing of rules, regulations and 
laws by Federal agencies. 

They staged riots, disturbances, traf- 
fic blockades, and altogether were in vi- 
olation of literally dozens of laws. They 
were arrested by law enforcement offi- 
cials to keep bad matters from becom- 
ing worse. When the jails were filled to 
overfiowing, some of them had to be 
taken to RFK Stadium for safekeeping. 
All of them were fed and given proper 
care to the extent possible under trying 
circumstances. When they were released 
after a relatively brief incarceration, 
some having paid minimum fines and 
others simply sent on their way, they 
brought suit claiming that those who set 
out to shut down a government, without 
regard to the consequences to the Na- 
tion, were illegally arrested while en- 
gaged in this effort. 
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It is this case which resulted in a rul- 
ing by a lower court granting a total of 
$12 million on the premise that their civil 
rights were violated. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of this 


group were not deprived of their rights. 
Instead, the rights of every other Amer- 
ican were violated on that day. Isn’t it 
time for the rights of the public to be 
protected for a change? Hopefully the 
appeal now pending will right the wrong 
that has been done our system of justice. 


INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
94th Congress convened 2 weeks ago, nu- 
merous letters have come to my office 
from Indiana, but other sections of the 
Nation requesting immediate action on a 
number of various legislative proposals 
and programs concerning our economy. 

The vast majority of these communi- 
cations specifically refer to about a half 
dozen major problems which this Con- 
gress should, without delay, consider and 
enact, to prevent the recurrence of a 
devastating depression similar to the 
1930 economic catastrophe. I submit to 
the Members a summary of some legis- 
lative problems which the various House 
committees should undertake to hold 
hearings on immediately: 

INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
REDUCE INTEREST RATES 

In the Spring of 1969, the leadership of 
the government's financial operations and 
economic controls have been under the con- 
trol of Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Under his direction, we 
have had another identical blueprint of the 
financial policies under the Andrew Melon, 
the multimillionaire banker, during the 
1920s who was Secretary-Treasurer under 
Presidents , Coolidge and Hoover. 
They used the same old “trickle down” the- 
ory of economics. They led us into the great- 
est depression in history, with approximately 
14 million idle over the nation. 

PROFITEERING ON INFLATION 


In the first year of the Nixon Administra- 
tion ef 1969, there was approximately 95,000 
less moderate and low priced homes built in 
the Nation that was built during 1968, the 
last year of the Johnson’s Administration. 
This should have been a signal that the old 
policy of raising interest and prof- 
its was leading the Country in the repetition 
of the 1920 period. Arthur Burns still seems 
in complete control of our economy regard- 
less of the curbing of Housing, industry, 
manufacturing and employment. 

The Congress enacted legislation in the 
summer of 1970 giving the President abso- 
lutely power to curb interest rates, rents, 
food, wages, etc. President Nixon signed this 
anti-inflation bill but did not enforce the 

n. Fifteen months later President 
Nixon in August 1971, announced his cele- 
brated 90-day freeze which was a failure. The 
press media have also failed to remind the 
people that during the last 5 years, the Con- 
gress enacted legislation for our economic 
welfare but during this period of time ap- 
proximately 18 vetoes of Congressional leg- 
islation have been the cause for staggering 
our economic progress. 

LOST JOBS 

In this Session of Congress, we must limit 
and also set quotas on all products manu- 
factured by American owned foreign factories 
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using cheap labor and placed on American 

markets to under sell domestic manufac- 

tured products made by American workers. 
TAX REFORM 

Immediate enactment of a Tax Reform bill 
which will repeal the fabulous tax loopholes 
enjoyed by corporations and oil conglom- 
erates who are escaping their just share of 
taxation. Economists have reported that ap- 
proximately 15 to 18 billion dollars in escaped 
taxes can be brought to the Federal Treasury. 

IMPOUNDMENTS 

The Executive Department must discard 
the old Nixon policy of Presidential im- 
poundments of Federal money which Con- 
gress authorized and appropriated. The 
President must immediately start the Mass 
Transit programs enacted by Congress in the 
last Session on Urban projects which will 
put several hundred thousands of people to 
work within the next six months. In the last 
session, Congress started a crash program by 
the Federal government to create additional 
employment for idle workers. This new Con- 
gress must expand that program. 

OIL AND GAS 

The Administration's policy of raising the 
tax on gas and fuel with the ideal that it 
would reduce consumption is a mistake. Mil- 
lions of workers must use their automobiles 
daily to either go to work or look for em- 
ployment. People with high incomes and 
wealth will not reduce their gas consump- 
tion one gallon. The increase price will only 
benefit the Oil Sheiks in the Middle East and 
inflict more of a handicap on the unem- 
ployed and the low income citizen. 

ACTION NOW 

This new 94th Congress with almost 100 
new Freshmen must carry out the mandate 
given them in the November election. 

‘The Congress and President must act now 
or Inflation, High Interest, Crime, Taxes, 
Protection of Privacy, Unemployment, 
Corruption in Government, Anti-Pollution, 
Mass Transit, National Health Insurance, 
Educational Expansion, Veterans and Elder 
Citizens’ Legislation. 


EVANS INTRODUCES BILL TO ELIMI- 
NATE OUTSIDE EARNINGS LIM- 
ITATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


(Mr. EVANS of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
repeal the outside earnings limitation on 
social security benefits. Under the pres- 
ent law, a social security recipient may 
not earn more than $2,400 per year with- 
out suffering a reduction in social secu- 
rity benefits. I strongly believe that this 
restriction in the law works a severe 
hardship on older Americans who are 
struggling to make ends meet, and that 
this provision in the law must be elimi- 


. nated. 


Mr. Speaker, one-half of our 21 million 
Americans over 65 have no income ex- 
cept social security benefits or supple- 
mental security income—SSI. The aver- 
age social security benefit for a retired 
individual is $186 per month, or $2,232 
per year, and for a retired couple, the 
average benefit is $310 per month, or 
$3,720 per year. This is below the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics minimum budget for 
elderly persons, which is pegged at $5,200 
a year for elderly couples, and $2,860 per 
year for individuals. While the elderly 
compose only 10 percent of our total 
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population, they constitute nearly 20 
percent of the Nation’s 24.5 million poor. 

Poverty routinely translates into poor 
nutrition and inadequate housing. Al- 
most 30 percent of older Americans’ 
budgets are used to purchase food, com- 
pared to 16 percent of other Americans’ 
budgets. Those under 65 pay 23 percent 
of their incomes for housing, while the 
elderly pay almost 35 percent. Six million 
older persons live in dilapidated or sub- 
standard housing, and 1.6 million live in 
units without even basic plumbing 
facilities. 

Our older Americans cannot afford to 
work, because they cannot afford to for- 
feit their social security benefits. They 
cannot afford adequate housing; some 
cannot afford adequate food. When the 
price of the necessities of life is too high, 
some just cannot afford to live. 

Retired Americans who are receiving 
social security have earned the right to 
these benefits, and we should not deny 
them the right to supplement this pov- 
erty-line income. The outside earning 
limitation on social security benefits can 
justifiably be likened to enforced poy- 
erty. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will give this bill its 
early and favorable consideration. 


INTRODUCTION OF TAX 
REDUCTION BILL 


(Mr. ULLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
tranéous matter.) 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill (H.R. 2166) pro- 
viding for tax cuts and investment in- 
centives as an alternative to the admin- 
istration’s temporary tax reduction pro- 
posal. I believe that my bill is more re- 
sponsive to those who have been hit the 
hardest by inflation and, at the same 
time, does the most to bring us out of 
the current recession. 

My package consists of six parts: 

A 10-percent tax rebate for 1974 taxes 
that is phased out for people with in- 
comes between $20,000 and $30,000. 

A substantial increase in the standard 
deduction. - 

A 5-percent refundable tax credit for 
low-income workers. 

An increase in the investment tax 
credit to 10 percent, 

A $10,000 increase in the corporate 
surtax exemption, against which the 22- 
percent tax rate applies. 

An incentive for reinvestment of 
shareholder earnings in public utility 
corporations. 

Together, these tax reductions total 
$18 billion, a reduction that is urgently 
needed because of the weakness of the 
economy. 

The administration has proposed a 12- 
percent tax credit for 1974, up to a maxi- 
mum credit of $1,000 to provide $12 bil- 
lion in tax relief for individuals. This 
proposal is too regressive: 43 percent of 
the reduction is received by taxpayers 
with incomes over $20,000, who make up 
only 12 percent of all taxpayers, and only 
15 percent goes to those with incomes 
under $10,000. Since high-income people 
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will be less likely to spend their tax 
credit, a more progressive credit will not 
only be fairer, but it will also be more 
effective in stimulating the economy 
than the administration proposal. 

My bill includes a package of three 
provisions which go primarily to the low- 
and moderate-income families who have 
been hurt the most by rising food and 
energy prices. These proposals together 
reduce taxes for individuals by about $14 
billion. Under these proposals, 94 percent 
of the total relief will go to individuals 
with incomes of $20,000 and under and 
52 percent will go to those with incomes 
under $10,000. 

First, the bill provides a credit of 10 
percent against 1974 tax liability up to a 
maximum of $300. 

The credit phases out for those with 
incomes between $20,000 and $30,000. 
The differences in the 1974 rebate under 
my bill from the administration’s pro- 
posal is that, undef my bill, the credit 
will go only to people who need it the 
most and who will spend it. This rebate 
will cost $6 billion in revenue. 

In addition to the 1974 rebate, two 
other features of my bill for individual 
tax reductions are to apply to 1975 in- 
comes and are to provide immediate tax 
relief through the withholding system. 
Individuals will receive the relief in in- 
crements corresponding to their pay peri- 
ods, which will not only help them cope 
with inflation but will also stimulate the 
economy since taxpayers will be more 
likely to spend their tax cuts if they are 
spread out over the entire year. 

The second provision of my bill pro- 
viding for individual tax cuts deals with 
the standard deduction. The bill raises 
the minimum standard deduction from 
$1,300 to $1,900 for single returns and 
$2,500 for joint returns; increases the 
percentage standard deduction by rais- 
ing the rate from 15 percent to 16 percent 
and raising the maximum amount from 
$2,000 to $2,500 for single returns and 
$3,000 for joint returns. These changes 
result in a revenue cost of $5 billion. 

These increases in the standard deduc- 
tion not only provide tax reductions to 
individuals but also are necessary to re- 
move low-income families from the in- 
come tax rolls. It is anomalous for a Gov- 
ernment agency to define a family as 
poor and at the same time have the Goy- 
ernment collect income tax from such a 
family. Today the poverty level for a 
four-person family is $5,440, but such a 
family can pay income tax on income in 
excess of $4,300. The standard deduction 
increases in my bill take families which 
are below the poverty level off the income 
tax rolls. 

These changes in the standard deduc- 
tion will also induce 10 million taxpay- 
ers to switch from itemizing their 
deductions to using the standard deduc- 
tion, which will greatly simplify the 
income tax return for these people. 

The third tax reduction in my bill is a 
5-percent refundable tax credit for 
earned income up to a maximum credit 
of $2,000, which will be phased out for 
incomes between $4,000 and $8,000. In 
effect, this credit can be viewed as a re- 
bate of the social security payroll tax to 
low income individuals who, although 
they may not have any income tax lia- 
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bility, are liable for the social security 
tax in all but a few cases. The effect of 
this provision is to rebate a large portion 
of this tax to these low income indi- 
viduals. It has a revenue cost of $3 
billion. 

This bill also provides incentives in 
certain tax reductions for business. The 
bill raises the investment credit from 7 
percent to 10 percent. This should be an 
added inducement to encourage business 
to make investments, and with the ex- 
pected demand as a result of the tax 
reductions, the combination should spur 
productive expansion which would fur- 
ther provide jobs and increase income. A 
higher investment credit is needed to 
increase productive capacity. This will 
both get the economy moving now and 
alleviate potential shortages so that in- 
flationary pressures will be eased when 
the economy is prosperous in the future. 

Public utilities are experiencing a 
serious credit problem and also are in 
need of tax incentives to encourage them 
to make the needed expenditures for the 
expansion of their facilities. As a result, 
my bill increases the investment credit 
for public utilities, which is presently 
4 percent, to the same 10 percent level 
provided for corporations generally. In 
addition, since public utilities are often 
prevented from taking advantage of their 
full credit because of the limitations on 
the credit, the bill increases the limit, 
which is 50 percent of tax liability in 
excess of $25,000, up to 100 percent of 
tax liability. This is done for a temporary 
period, for the next 2 years, after which 
time the 100-percent level is lowered by 
10 percentage points annually to bring it 
down to the 50-percent limit which is 
the generally applicable limit. These in- 
creases in the credit involve a revenue 
cost of $3 billion. 

In order to provide some relief for 
small businesses and those which are 
operating weli below their full capacity, 
the bill increases the corporate surtax 
exemption level from $25,000 to $35,000. 
This is the level up to which a 22-percent 
rate is applicable; the 48-percent rate 
applies to taxable incomes above that 
level. In effect, then, this provision pro- 
vides a tax reduction of $2,600 for all 
businesses which have at least $35,000 of 
taxable income. There will be a revenue 
cost of $600 million. 

Finally, the bill contains a provision 
to further alleviate some of the credit 
problems for public utilities. This provi- 
sion would permit public utilities to pro- 
vide a dividend reinvestment plan for 
their stockholders. Shareholders who 
elect to reinvest their dividends in the 
utility’s stock would not be taxed on 
them currently but would be taxed when 
the stock is disposed of. This provision 
is intended to assist the utility in meet- 
ing its dividend requirements to its 
shareholders, but at the same time to 
keep needed cash to be invested in 
desperately needed capital equipment. 

These tax cuts total $18 billion for 
1975. I believe it is imperative that we 
have a tax cut of at least this magnitude. 
My bill makes these provisions initially 
effective for 1 year. Later, when the com- 
mittee deals with the proposed energy 
taxes and tax reform, I would expect 
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these tax increases other than the 1974 
refund to be made permanent. 

We now face a serious economic prob- 
lem. Unemployment is rising toward 8 
percent, and the gap between actual and 
potential output is over $200 billion. 
These tax cuts-are a step towards restor- 
ing prosperity, and I hope that these tax 
reductions can be enacted as soon as 
possible. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, for 1,300 
American families, the Vietnam war re- 
mains a daily reality. These are the fam- 
ilies of men unaccounted for in Indo- 
china. 

To lose a loved one in a war is a tragic 
incident. But not to know if a loved one 
is alive or dead is a perpetual nightmare, 
an unfinished chapter in the life of all 
concerned. 

When someone dies we can grieve, but 
we can also pick up and go on. For the 
families of 1,300 Americans this option is 
not open. Uncertainty leaves their lives 
in a gray limbo, hinders their ability to 
move ahead, freezes their lives in time. 
It is a cruel and useless thing for the 
Communist forces in Indochina to with- 
hold information about these men. It 
cannot make us want either to increase or 
to decrease our involvement there. It can 
only leave a nasty feeling toward their 
inhumanity. Inhumanity for the sake of 
inhumanity has no redeeming feature. 
Lack of compassion only debases those 
who show this trait. 

Let us hope that the forces who hold 
information on the fate of these missing 
men will soon cease this useless harass- 
ment and give these families a chance to 
go on living. 

Mr. Speaker, we must keep the pres- 
sure on. We must have an accounting. 


CHRIS HOLMES, OUTSTANDING 
PAGE 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very fortunate to have the services of an 
outstanding page over the last few 
months. This young man is Chris Holmes, 
formerly of Austin, Tex. His parents are 
Rev. and Mrs. William Holmes. The 
Reverend Holmes is our Washington 
pastor, and the pastor for many of my 
esteemed colleagues at the Metropolitan 
United Methodist Church. 

Besides the skill Chris has displayed 
on his job and in the classroom, he has 
found time for extracurricular activi- 
ties—namely, basketball. And Chris has 
excelled in this department as well. In 
fact, he is leading scorer in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Chris was featured in an article in 
the Washington Star which I would like 
to insert in the RECORD. 
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Pace Boy: HOLMES Scores His POINTS ON 
BASKETBALL COURT, Too 
(By Kathleen Maxa) 

In the halls of Congress, Chris Holmes used 
to be known as “Curly,” the eager page from 
Texas who had an untimely knack for greet- 
ing preoccupied legislators and aides with a 
disarming “howdy” 

That was before he began racking up 48 
and 54 points a game. 

“Now when I'm introduced to someone,” 
he said, “I am Chris Holmes—who scored 54 
points.” 

And while Holmes—a senior at the Capital 
Page School whose basketball career until 
this year was spent mostly on the bench 
at Austin (Tex.) High School—enjoys the ac- 
claim, the growth he seems most proud of is 
measured in inches, not compliments. 

“I used to be 6-foot-5,” he said, “but after 
the game (against Archbishop Neale) when I 
scored 54 points, I measured myself and 
found I had grown three-quarters of an 
inch.” 

Every quarter-inch counts when you hope 
to play college basketball, as Holmes does. 
His coach, Clayton Singleton, who headed the 
basketball program at Anacostia High School 
before becoming its assistant principal, be- 
lieves his big man “would definitely be a good 
college forward. He's a very good shot 10-15 
feet from the basket and he handles the ball 
well.” 

So far this season, Holmes has been aver- 
aging 35 points, which makes him the lead- 
ing scorer in the Washington area. 

Holmes, is a veteran of Interhigh-caliber 
basketball, which he admits accounts for 
his scoring power against weaker competition. 
Before he was selected by Rep. J. J. Pickle 
(D-Tex.) for page duty his family moved 
from Pickle’s home district to Washington 
this summer—Holmes was the backup for- 
ward on a AAAA junior varsity team in 
Austin. 

“I’m used to playing against 6-foot-8 fel- 
lows that are a lot better than I am,” he said. 
“And while I’ve always been able to score, 
it’s my defense that needed work.” 

With 70 students in the Capital Page 
School—about half of them girls—the Pages 
are not exactly a basketball power. Last No- 
vember’s elections and accompanying Con- 
gressional changeovers seemed to sap what 
strength the team had. 

“We lost three starters during the Christ- 
mas break,” Singleton said, “and eight play- 
ers all together. So far, we’ve only added three 
new players this session.” 

Last session the team posted a 3-1 record. 
In the first game of this session last Thurs- 
day, the Pages lost to Takoma Academy 73-50 
as Holmes scored 24 points. 

While he admits it can be discouraging to 
Play against teams that share the advantage 
of having played together all season, it 
doesn't seem to diminish his enthusiasm for 
the sport. 

Despite a rigorous schedule which includes 
classes, homework and congressional duties 
that consume eight hours a day or more, 
players show up faithfully for practice three 
nights a week for the 15-game season. 

“I’ve learned one thing from the whole 
experience,” Holmes said. “I can do more 
things averaging only five hours sleep a night 
than I ever thought I could do with eight.” 


LADY BIRD JOHNSON 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
January 22, marked the second anniver- 
sary of the passing of our 36th President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Mr. Johnson’s 
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strength over the years was augmented 
by his wife and confidante, Lady Bird. 

Just as President Johnson has left his 
indelible mark on the country with his 
legislation in so many fields—education, 
civil rights, health—Mrs. Johnson, too, 
has carved out a niche for herself in the 
field of beautification. 

Mrs. Johnson also devotes a great deal 
of her time and energy to the late Presi- 
dent’s legacy, the LBJ Library. The li- 
brary is living history and has thrilled 
thousands upon thousands of visitors 
since its opening, May 22, 1971. 

Associated Press correspondent Saul 
Pett recently did an excellent job of cap- 
turing the spirit of Lady Bird Johnson in 
this profile which I insert in the RECORD: 
“I Guess I'VE MELLOWED IN”: No GLOOM FOR 
Mrs. JOHNSON 2 YEARS INTO “NEW SEASON” 

(By Saul Pett) 

(She spoke of many things, two years into 
widowhood. Of the past—to be savored with 
a few old friends—and of the present and 
future, the mainstream of Lady Bird John- 
son’s life.) 

“Lots of little habits finally end,” said the 
remarkable lady behind the desk. “I guess 
I've mellowed in.” 

Thus, she no longer turns down the corner 
of book pages to talk to her husband about, 
the way she did during their 38 years together 
and for months after he was gone. 

Some things take longer. 

“No matter how many dear friends and 
loving children one has,” said Lady Bird 
Johnson, “there comes a time when they all 
go back to their lives, and there is nobody 
especially yours.” 

The observation was made as a matter of 
fact, not self-pity. The wife of the 36th 
president, who died two years ago Wednesday, 
has no time or inclination for that. She re- 
coils from the word, widow, because “it seems 
like you're taking to yourself a gloomy con- 
dition.” i 

The lady is not gloomy. Two years into a 
“new season” of her life, she lives very much 
in the present and recalls the past with joy. 
“Oh, wouldn't Lyndon have loved this? ... 
Can't you just hear him saying that? ...” 
And with the memories, her brown eyes pop 
like Roman candles and her arms dance in 
the air with the delight of a little girl racing 
toward her first pony. 

At 62, Lady Bird Johnson, who shared the 
White House with one of the most visceral of 
presidents, remains a combination of eternal 
girl and strong, realistic woman, a compelling 
blend, someone said, of magnolias and pure 
unalloyed steel. 

Gracious but firm, she declines to be drawn 
into comment on public issues. 

What might Lyndon Johnson be trying to 
do with today’s sagging economy? 

“I don’t have the slightest idea,” she 
laughs, but I just know he'd be stirring.” 

Her thoughts about Watergate and the res- 
ignation of President Nixon? 

“As one who inhabited that house, I'll al- 
Ways have sympathy and understanding for 
the man in that job. But it would not be 
fitting for me to discuss it.” 

Down the hall from Mrs. Johnson's sunny 
Office, in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
at the University of Texas, is a precise replica 
of the Oval Office as it was when her husband 
occupied it. On tape, tourists hear him say- 
ing: 

“No president ever came into this office 
on a platform of doing what is wrong... 
Every man (here) was dedicated to doing 
what he believed was in the best interest of 
his country...” 

Mrs. Johnson also declines to discuss the 
level of public cynicism left in the wake of 
Watergate, Vietnam and other divisive issues. 
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“My relation to the big things are just not 
part of my life any longer. I’m out of the 
mainstream. I live in a healthy-minded en- 
clave of friendly, happy, hard-working peo- 
ple, and I just love it.” 

She did part the curtain on recent history 
long enough to deny, with some vehemence, 
suggestions that Lyndon Johnson left office 
and died four years later with a sense of re- 
jection by his countrymen. 

“He truly wanted to be president of all the 
people. He came into office wanting, more 
than anything else, to unite the country... 
(In 1968) he knew it was divided and I think 
he clearly felt he couldn't unite it. That was 
why he couldn’t forsee many more 18-hour 
days in the job. But it was not rejection. 
Once out of office and with his responsibili- 
ties gone, he didn’t think much about it.” 

In contrast to the “big things,” Mrs. John- 
son much prefers to discuss her current ac- 
tivities, a list of which requires a deep 
breath. The lady divides her time between 
various beautification projects, family busi- 
ness affairs (the LBJ ranch on the Pedernales 
and a radio station in Austin), overseeing the 
library, visiting her children and grand-chil- 
dren in Austin and Washington, working as a 
regent of the University of Texas, travel at 
home and abroad, answering 300 letters a 
week (“I seem to have an intimate relation- 
ship with so many people”), and, in the 
months of April and May, yielding to the urge 
to “just get into the car and go wherever the 
most wild flowers are and enjoy, enjoy.” 

The two environmental projects now “very 
much in the front” of her life, getting Mrs. 
Johnson's time and effort, not merely her 
name, are the riverfront park in Austin and 
the “LBJ Grove” in Washington, 15 acres 
along the Potomac which will become a me- 
morial to her husband, She is a prodigious 
walker of both sites. 

In Austin, she led a recent visitor on a 
brief tour of the Johnson library and then 
a mile walk on the bike and hike path of 
the new park along the Colorado River. 

In the library, one noted the artifacts and 
symbols of Lyndon Baines Johnson's long 
career ... Boyhood pictures in Texas... 
Certification as Senate Majority Leader in 
1956, signed by a vice president named 
Nixon ...A small card containing the first 
public words of the 36th president on a 
dark day in November, 1963: “. . . I know 
that the world shares the sorrow that Mrs. 
Kennedy and her family bear. I will do my 
best. That is all I can do...” 

Jeweled gifts, worth a fortune, from for- 
eign potentates .. . Exhibits reflecting the 
“Great Society” programs in education, 
health, poverty and civil rights . . . Johnson's 
first memo on the attack in the Gulf of 
Tonkin ... His words carved in granite on a 
giant pylon: “Until justice is blind to color, 
until education is unaware of race, until 
opportunity is unconcerned with the color 
of men’s skins, emancipation will be a proc- 
lamation but not a fact.” 

And, finally, his teleprompter copy of his 
stunning announcement in 1968: "... I 
shall not seek and will not accept” nomina- 
tion for re-election, 

Lady Bird Johnson paused at an exhibit 
titled “Gifts from the American People.” It 
contains what Harry Truman once called 
“the Junk a president receives” and which 
he stored by the acre in the basement of his 
library. 

Mrs, Johnson said it was her favorite spot 
in her husband’s library. “Some of the things 


are treasures. Some are not, But I find it all, 


touching, and dear, charming and, sort of 
wild.” 

Mrs. Johnson changed to walking shoes, 
added a leather jacket and we walked along 
the Colorado River on a benign sunny day, 
trailed at a discreet distance by a Secret Sery- 
ice man, 

Work on the riverfront park, she ex- 
plained, began in 1969 when she returned 
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from Washington to stay. The city pro- 
vided the land and a committee headed by 
Mrs. Johnson raised $160,000 for plantings to 
provide “a change of color.” 

She spoke of many things as we walked 
along the river. She talked of natural beauty 
being made available for public use. “In a 
project like this, everybody has to have at 
it; otherwise, it has no meaning.” She 
cringed at the sight of a railroad bridge and 
hoped soon for trees to screen it. “Won't do 
it all, but something beats nothing.” 

Mrs. Johnson spoke of the past. ‘It’s there 
to savor, to bring out around a fire with a 
few old friends. But it can’t be the meat of 
daily living. You can't feed on it.” 

At a bend in the river, we came on two 
black ladies fishing. “You all catchin’ any- 
thing?” she sang out. “Not yet,” they said. 
She laughed and they laughed in the special 
way white and black Southerners seem to 
have of sharing some private joke. 

Farther along, we talked about what 
Wednesday, the anniversary of her hus- 
band's death, might be like for her. She said 
she’d probably spend the evening with her 
daughter Luci and her family and one or 
two friends. 

‘I'm sure I'll be thinking back and be 
glad for all the fun things we did together, 
especially in those four years of his retire- 
ment. You don't really appreciate each day 
until they run out, You've really got to be 
ungrateful to life if you can’t give thanks 
to the past.” 


A NATIONAL POLICY FOR PRIVATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include an 
article on “National Policy for Private 
Higher Education.” 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a special 
task force of the National Council of In- 
dependent Colleges and Universities, in 
conjunction with the Association of 
American Colleges, has just published an 
important and timely study of the prob- 
lems currently plaguing our private 
higher education institutions. 

As I have long had an interest in this 
subject, and as two of the Nation’s finest 
private institutions, Bradley University 
and Knox College, are located within my 
district, I have read this document with 
great interest, and I strongly believe that 
it deserves the attention of all who sit 
in this body. 

As is pointed out in the study, the sit- 
uation facing private higher education 
at this time is very serious. It is impera- 
tive that we begin a national discussion 
of the possible ways in which these vital 
institutions may be preserved. The study 
provides an excellent starting point for 
such a discussion, and so I would like at 
this time to have a portion of it printed 
in the RECORD: 

A NATIONAL POLICY FOR PRIVATE HIGHER 

EDUCATION 
1. INTRODUCTION 

American higher education has historically 
been conducted under two more or less dis- 
tinct kinds of sponsorship. Throughout this 
report we shall perforce speak of “public” 
and “private” institutions and of the public 
and private sectors of the academic enter- 
prise. In doing so we do not seek to em- 
phasize differences. Both kinds of institu- 
tions have the same essential role: they are 
engaged in similar activities—instruction, 
research and community service. Both ac- 
cept students from within and from outside 
the state in which they are located, though 
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the mixture varies from institution to in- 
stitution. Both receive funds, though in 
different proportions, from taxes, private 
gifts and student payments. Both kinds of 
institutions are public in the sense of meet- 
ing public needs and providing benefits to 
the public. They are complementary and in- 
terdependent. Together they constitute a 
system of higher education that is unsur- 
passed in its capacity to serve students of 
widely varying backgrounds and talents, in 
its ability to respond to a vast range of so- 
cial needs, in its over-all performance and 
its peaks of excellence, in its fidelity to un- 
fettered pursuit of individual development 
and the common weal. 

‘The basic distinction between the two types 
of institutions lies simply in their sponsor- 
ship and in the variations of character and 
program that flow from differing sponsor- 
ship. Public institutions are underwritten 
by government, usually state or local gov- 
ernment. Private institutions are sponsored 
by nongovernmental bodies and therefore are 
often referred to as “independent” institu- 
tions. 

Higher education in this country origi- 
nated primarily under private auspices, 
Though public support has a long history 
going back to the founding of Harvard in 
the seventeenth century, public colleges and 
universities became significant in numbers 
and enrollment only in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. As late as 1950, en- 
rollments were equally divided between pri- 
vate and public institutions. Since then, how- 
ever, most of the growth has occurred in pub- 
lic institutions as the states have enlarged 
existing colleges and universities and created 
hundreds of new ones. Education in that sec- 
tor has enjoyed large public subsidies which 
have enabled it to set its charges to students 
substantially lower than would be necessary 
to meet the actual cost of instruction. Such 
tuitions are far below those which private 
institutions must typically charge. Today, the 
private sector enrolls only about 24 per cent 
of the total student population and its share 
must be expected to decline still further. (The 
percentage, of course, varies widely among 
the several states.) 

In recent years the financial position of 
private colleges and universities has been 
notably weakening. For a few institutions the 
situation is already becoming catastrophic; 
for most, including some of the most presti- 
gious institutions, the future is precarious. 
Many thoughtful observers, believing that if 
the relative decline of the private sector is 
prolonged much further, it will be detrimen- 
tal to higher education. as a whole, view 
the prospect with dismay, The four commis- 
sions or task forces that have recently stud- 
ied higher education in depth have all rec- 
ognized the value of the private sector and 
expressed concern about its future. Similarly, 
numerous earlier commissions and commit- 
tees endorsed the concept of diversity and in- 
dependence in higher education, and some 
of them recommended that the states should 
initiate or increase support for private insti- 
tutions. But for the most of those bodies 
public policy for the private sector was not a 
major concern and was treated peripherally. 

Such lack of attention to the question of 
a public policy for private higher education 
is readily understandable, The very concept 
of privateness or independence inyites the 
inference that the body politic has no re- 
sponsibility for the private sector. Tradition- 
ally, the leaders of private higher education 
have themselves been happy to accept almost 
exclusive responsibility for the planning, the 
management, the social role and the future 
welfare of their institutions. They have 
tended to be wary of governmental inter- 
vention. Indeed the private sector may be 
regarded as making its distinctive contri- 
bution to the total endeavor precisely be- 
cause it is relatively independent of govern- 
ment, It provides an indispensable counter- 
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weight to what might otherwise become a 
monolithic public system. So it is easy to 
assume that the health, welfare and sur- 
vival of the private sector is none of the gov- 
ernment’s business and that no public policy 
for private higher education is either nec- 
essary or desirable. 

The matter cannot, however, be disposed 
of so easily. Government cannot help having 
policies that affect private higher education 
in one way or another, even though they are 
not so intended. Private institutions are 
affected whenever a new public institution is 
established or an old one closed, whenever an 
educational program in a public institution 
is started or terminated, whenever public 
tuitions are raised or lowered, whenever pub- 
lic salary levels for faculty are adjusted, 
whenever certain sections of the tax Jaw are 
amended. Moreover, government has a finan- 
cial interest in the preservation of the pri- 
vate sector, which serves over 2,100,000 stu- 
dents at an estimated saving to the taxpayer 
of some 2.9 billion dollars a year. 

The time has in fact come when the Amer- 
ican nation must decide whether it shall 
continue to enjoy the benefits of a dual sys- 
tem of higher education. If it is convinced 
that the private sector is essential to the 
well-being of the whole academy and of the 
larger society, it must be willing to adopt 
purposeful and appropriate public policies 
to ensure the survival of the dual system. 

Governmental policies designed to sustain 
threatened private activities of social value 
have long been established in other areas. 
Government has provided direct or indirect 
support for the arts and humanities, for 
hospitals, nursing care and medical research, 
for airines and shipping, for small farms and 
small businesses, to name a few obvious ex- 
amples. 

Public assistance to private higher educa- 
tion is consistent with our national tradi- 
tion and, in fact, is being increasingly pro- 
vided. Many states have already acknowl- 
edged a responsibility to independent col- 
leges and universities by adopting programs 
of financial support. What is now needed is 
to extend and intensify those initial efforts 
in a manner that will assure the survival and 
health of a competitive private sector with- 
out either impairing the essential independ- 
ence of private colleges and universities or 
damaging the public sector. 

The mounting problems of private higher 
education have not yet reached the point 
of irreversibility. They are still surmount- 
able. The means for dealing with them are at 
hand and well within the capacity of the 
nation. But without prompt and positive 
action the outlook is bleak. The purpose of 
this report is to suggest the measures that 
are needed to maintain a flourishing private 
component in a healthy and balanced sys- 
tem of higher education. 

The report is brief and can be quickly 
read, but for the convenience of the reader 
who is concerned only with its conclusions 
and recommendations, they are brought to- 
gether in Chapter 2. The reasoning that led 
to those conclusions and recommendations 
is set out in Chapters 3-11. 

2, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Private higher education (chapter 3) 

The private sector of higher education is 
enormously valuable to American society and 
is an influential complement to the public 
sector. Policy-makers in both state and fed- 
eral governments should give increasing 
attention to preserving and strengthening 
private higher education. 

Financial distress (chapter 4) 


The financial problems of private higher 
education other than demographic factors 
and escalating costs—the tuition gap, the 
unfavorable provisions of federal student aid 
programs, the indiscriminate creation of new 
public institutions, and tax reform proposals 
inimical to private philanthropy—could all 
be solved or alleviated by quite modest 
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changes of public policy. State and and fed- 
eral governments should take measures 
along the lines p: in this report, which 
are consistent with the public interest and 
the autonomy of private institutions, to 
effect the necessary changes, The measures 
proposed are to be viewed as a series of 
inter-related programs, primarily at the state 
level but supplemented by the federal gov- 
ernment. Any one of them would be helpful, 
but all are needed to provide the private 
sector with the substantial support it needs 
in order to achieve long-range stability. 


Narrowing the tuition gap (chapter 5) 
Each state should provide adequately 


‘funded grants having the effect of substan- 
tially narrowing, but not necessarily closing, 


the tuition gap. 

This report elaborates on one simple, direct 
and practicable way to narrow the gap, 
namely, tuition offset grants for all students 
in private institutions. We believe this spe- 
cific proposal is sound and should receive 
serious consideration in every state. We rec- 
ognize, however, that this is not the only way, 
and so it is not formulated as a rigid recom- 
mendation. 

Rather we recommend that each state find 
a way, consistent with its traditions and 
needs, to enlarge student choices by substan- 
tially narrowing the tuition gap. Other pos- 
sibilities would be to extend the coverage of 
present state programs of assistance to needy 
students in private institutions or to extend 
present state scholarship programs so that 
they would include far more students and 
provide more adequate grants. Another way 
would be to modify various federal programs 
of student aid so that thcy would include 
more students and recognize differences in 
tuitions between public and private institu- 
tions (See Chapter 7.) Still another way 
would be to give institutional grants to pri- 
vate institutions from state or federal funds 
or both. The important objective is not to 
adopt a articular scheme but effectively to 
narrow the tuition gap in one way or an- 
other. 

Correcting geographic inequities (Chapter 6) 

The amount and types of aid to private 
institutions and the students attending them 
have varied greatly among the states, with 
resulting inequities based on accidents of 
geography. Ar equally serious problem is 
that state aid to students in private colleges 
has usually been confided within state 
boundaries. Federal legislation should be en- 
acted to provide incentive grants to the states 
to encourage them to overcome geographic 
inequities by giving adequate aid to private 
colleges and by making provision for students 
who attend out-of-state institutions. The 
federal program should be flexible enough to 
permit the states to act in accordance with 
their traditions, constitutional restraints and 
local conditions. 

Federal student aid programs (Chapter 7) 

Federal programs of student aid are not 
well suited to the needs of private institu- 
tions and their students. The programs do 
not provide realistic amounts of money to 
help students meet the costs of attending 
private colleges and universities. The condi- 
tions are often too restrictive or the programs 
are underfunded. Federal BEOGs should be 
modified, for example, by adding an extra 
allowance to students for private tuition or 
& special cost-of-education supplement for 
private institutions, The funding of all fed- 
eral student aid programs should be in- 
creased to provide a realistic number and 
amount of grants. 

Statewide planning (Chapter 8) 

A rational system of higher education, in- 
cluding both public and private sectors, can 
only be attained by careful planning. State 
educational planning agencies should take 
into account the presence of private institu- 


tions, consult with them, when feasible make 
contracts with them for needed services, and 
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otherwise avoid unnecessary duplication and 
wasteful competition. Private institutions 
should cooperate in statewide planning, but 
the actions of state planning agencies should 
respect the essential autonomy of both pub- 
lic and private institutions. 

Tazation (Chapter 9) 

Federal and state income, inheritance and 
estate taxes should continue to provide 
strong incentives for philanthropic giving. 
These incentives should be strengthened, for 
example, by adopting the Pifer plan for in- 
creasing the exemptions available to lower- 
income taxpayers. Private colleges and uni- 
versities should have the same tax exemp- 
tions as comparable public institutions. 


Fund raising by public institutions (Chapter 
10) 


In the area of private giving as a source 
of support for higher education, new rela- 
tionships and understandings between the 
public and the private sectors are needed. 
The private institutions should acknowledge 
that public colleges and universities may 
need private gifts for innovation and enrich- 
ment; the public sector should recognize 
that private institutions must enlarge their 
search for public funds, both on state and 
federal levels, in order to maintain their 
vitality. 


Other measures (Chapter 11) 


Present student loan programs are complex 
and ineffective, A coherent national system 
of long-term student loans should be estab- 
lished with adequate funding and moderate 
interest. It should supplement other forms of 
aid and not be viewed as a substitute for tui- 
tion grants or other aid programs. 

To strengthen the academic quality of 
small, developing colleges and universities, 
which include among their ranks many insti- 
tutions serving predominantly minority stu- 
dents, the federal program, Strengthening 
Developing Institutions, should be reauthor- 
ized, 


The number of graduate fellowships and 
the level of funding for research should be 
increased. We support the recommendations 
of the 1974 report of the National Board on 
Graduate Education. 

Many private institutions cannot obtain 
sufficient money from current funds for 
maintenance and depreciation reserves. 
Matching grants should be available to pri- 
vate institutions for replacement, remodeling 
and reconstruction of buildings and equip- 
ment. Bonding authority, available to pri- 
vate institutions in some states, should be 
widely adopted. : 

Lifelong or recurring education should be 
financed in a way that will enable both pub- 
lic and private institutions to meet these ed- 
ucational needs, 

3. THE CASE FOR PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 


The case for a substantial body of strong 
private colleges and universities, though 
compelling, is not so widely understood as it 
ought to be. The private sector is not merely 
an ornament or a luxury—nice to have but 
readily dispensed with in a crisis. It is an im- 
portant, even essential, part of the American 
system of higher education. 

In making this case, there is no implica- 
tion that private higher education as such 
is in any way superior to public higher edu- 
cation. No invidious comparisons are needed 
or intended. Both sectors serve important 
public purposes and both have the capacity 
for excellence in discharging their functions. 
The two are interdependent, complementary 
and mutually supportive. A special case must 
be made for private higher education simply 
because it is in jeopardy and because new 
public policies are needed to preserve the 
benefits accruing from the dual system. 

DIVERSITY 

More than 1,500 private colleges and uni- 
versities are operating in the United States. 
They enroll more than 2,100,000 students. 
They are located in 49 of the 50 states. They 
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range in size from a few hundred to more 
than 30,000 students. They vary in function 
from small liberal arts colleges and special- 
ized professional schools to great universities 
with elaborate graduate and professional pro- 
grams. Some emphasize occupational inter- 
est, others liberal studies. They range in 
clientele from those serving particular 
ethnic or religious groups or particular areas 
to those serving a broad spectrum of the 
population. Most are of the latter type, They 
vary in location, some being rural, some 
suburban, some urban. They vary in their 
philosophy of education and in the nature 
of their educational impact. Some are four- 
year colleges and some two-year. They in- 
clude institutions of great fame and influ- 
ence as well as little-known institutions 
which serve specialized or local needs. Some 
cater to students of exceptional ability and 
some to those of more modest ability. Some 
are heavily engaged in research and public 
service, while others concentrate on instruc- 
tion. Some are residential and some serve 
primarily commuting students. The degree of 
variety within the private sector is suggested 
by the data in Tables 2 and 3. (Tables not 
reproduced in the Recorp.) 

Diversity is necessary if the higher educa- 
tional system is to be able to serve its many 
clienteles and purposes. In the words of 
Ralph Besse, an influential trustee of several 
private institutions: 

... the student constituency to be served 
by higher education .. . includes men and 
women, old people and young people, rich 
people and poor people, many races, ethnic 
groups and non-ethnic groups, brilliant 
minds, and a range of interest, aptitudes, 
personal needs, ambitions and motivations 
as broad and varied as our exceedingly com- 
plex culture. 

The social needs which higher education 
must serve are equally varied, as fields of 
knowledge expand in depth and number, 
technological competition increases, world 
involvement accelerates, urban living alters 
our mores, and affluence impacts our total 
way of life. 

And thus the mere statment of the com- 
plex nature of students and of social needs 
is almost enough to demonstrate the re- 
quirement of both institutional and program 
diversity. Certainly no one institution or 
type of institution could be adequately de- 
signed to achieve optimum service and qual- 
ity for such a variety of demands? 

In the spirit of Mr. Besse’s comment, par- 
ticular emphasis must be given to the 
unique role of the small private college. It 
typically offers a campus of human scale, 
rich community life, concern for the values 
of liberal-learning, and attention to students 
as individual persons. Many small colleges, 
including those that are not well known, 
perform a highly valuable service in these 
respects. The nation would be ill served if 
such institutions were to disappear or were 
forced to change their mission substantially. 

In general, private institutions of all types 
have included among their main objectives 
the development of the student's personality 
as an individual. This concern is reflected in 
the fact that private institutions of all types 
are on the average smaller than comparable 
public institutions. A comparison of the 
average enrollment of public and private in- 
stitutions is shown in Table 4. (Table not 
reproduced in the RECORD.) 

Checks and Balances 

The private sector of higher education 
serves as a counterweight to the public sec- 
tor and provides useful checks and balances. 


tRalph M. Besse, “The Case for Pluralism 
and Diversity in Higher Education” in Higher 
Education, Human Resources and the Na- 


tional Economy, Addresses and Discussion 
Papers from the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, 1974, 
p. 169. 
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Its existence diffuses responsibility for high- 
er education, which would otherwise be a 
sole prerogative of government. The very 
presence of private institutions is a forceful 
reminder that independent, non-political 
education is not an unattainable ideal. The 
private sector provides examples of alterna- 
tive administrative modes and educational 
programs. It thus serves the public sector of 
higher education as well as society at large, 
and some of its strongest supporters are to 
be found among public institutions. The 
University of California, for example, is 
Strengthened by the presence nearby of a 


Stanford. Similarly, most state and commu- 


nity colleges are influenced by the styles and 
traditions of nelghboring private institu- 
tions. Conversely, of course, the private sec- 
tor is Influenced by the public sector, 


Excellence 


We raise here the question of quality be- 
cause it affects deeply the future of our 
society. An admirable discussion of this is- 
sue is found in the previously cited paper by 
Raiph Besse. As he points out, in the modern 
thrust for equality of opportunity in higher 
education quality has sometimes suffered. 
It might have suffered even worse without 
the protection of diversity. Under the ban- 
ner of egalitarianism, a subtle attack has 
launched against excellence in higher edu- 
cation. Of course, excellence which is avall- 
able only to the wealthy cannot be defended, 
but excellence based on achievement can not 
only be defended but may in the long run 
be indispensable. It contributes to the prepa- 
ration of outstanding leaders, to the sound 
development of our culture, to the main- 
tenance of our competitive position in the 
world. 

As Besse states, there is nothing inappro- 
priate in a “diversity of the learning proc- 
ess which provides opportunity in one in- 
stitution for average or sub-average intel- 
lects and opportunity in another for superior 
intellects. Almost all the progress of history 
is traceable to superior minds.” This is true, 
he says, not only of science, “where brilliance 
is commonly recognized as an ingredient of 
creativity. It is equally true ... in art, music, 
philosophy, literature and every other im- 
portant category of social activity .... 
whatever value may be derived from the so- 
cial leavening that comes from the less bril- 
liant students and faculties mingling with 
the more brilliant students and faculties, it 
is more than offset in end result by a diver- 
sity which permits brilliant faculties to com- 
pound their effectiveness by teaching bril- 
liant students.” The private sector contrib- 
utes substantially to such diversity. 

Many private institutions are character- 
ized by a traditional form of educational and 
intellectual excellence. This is true not only 
of the great research universities but also of 
numerous small colleges. Such institutions 
are a national resource of incalculable value. 
Their excellence is derived largely from the 
traditions and the influences (including 
small size and selectivity of personnel) as- 
sociated with private control. This is not 
to deny that a high order of excellence may 
be achieved in the public sector, which would 
of course be absurd. Yet it is no accident 
that so many private institutions have 
achieved exceptional educational and intel- 
lectual quality. 

The excellence achieved in the private sec- 
tor and the flexibility derived from private 
control have enabled many private institu- 
tions to achieve educational leadership, to 
serve as standard-setters, and to be sources 
of innovation. The private sector has no 
monopoly on leadership of this kind, but it 
has often used the Independence and flexibil- 
ity that come with privateness to set the ex- 
ample of what a college or university should 
be like. The efforts of public institutions to 
keep up with their private competitors has 
been an important factor in the progress of 
the public sector. 
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Academic Freedom 

Academic freedom consists in part of the 
right and duty of individual professors to 
seek and speak the truth. More broadly, it in- 
cludes significant inner direction for colleges 
and universities as institutions. It means 
that the academic community should have 
a dominant voice—based on professional 
judgment—in deciding what to teach, how 
to teach, what academic standards to main- 
tain, what lines of research and scholarship 
to pursue, what to publish and whom to em- 
ploy as teachers. Academic freedom in this 
sense is always In jeopardy, but in the past 
decade it has been subject to unprecedented 
erosion from growing political influence and 
from increasing reliance on funds earmarked 
for purposes prescribed from outside. 

Private institutions are by no means ex- 
empt from pressures threatening academic 
freedom. But their relative independence 
from government, the diversity of their gov- 
erning boards, and in many cases their tradi- 
tions tend to make them less susceptible to 
forces that could curb academic freedom 
than are public institutions. Even if this 
were not so, academic freedom is more likely 
to be upheld in a system of higher educa- 
tion with diversified control than in one 
under monolithic control. 


Liberal Learning and Values 


One of the important functions of the 
private sector has been, and still is, to keep 
alive the traditions of liberal learning and to 
emphasize sound personal values as one of 
the important outcomes of higher educa- 
tion. Again, private institutions have no 
monopoly on liberal learning or values; yet 
in some areas of the public sector there has 
been a marked tendency to stress manpower 
needs and vocational techniques. That liberal 
education with emphasis on values has sur- 
vived and prospered in the public institu- 
tions is due in part to the persistent influ- 
ence of private colleges and universities. 


Relief to Taxpayers 


The private sector educates annually over 
2,100,000 students. If private colleges and 
universities were to disappear, the education 
of those students would be the responsibility 
of public higher education. The present aver- 
age subsidy per student in the public sector 
is about $1400. Multiplying by 2,100,000 stu- 
dents yields an estimated additional annual 
cost to taxpayers of 2.9 billion dollars. This 
amount represents only the operating costs 
and ignores capital costs. 

Concluding Comment 

The case for maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the private sector of higher education 
is persuasive. This is not to assert that every 
single private institution is a Harvard, any 
more than every public institution is a 
Berkeley. If, however, one examines closely 
the private institutions of this country, one 
will find that overwhelmingly they are mak- 
ing significant contributions. Each in its own 
way serves its own particular clientele. Even 
the less well known private colleges have 
their particular missions, and to depreciate 
their contributions is to do a great disservice 
to higher education and to the nation, There 
are, of course, marginal institutions—mostly 
underfunded—some of which are unclear 
about their purposes, or under incompetent 
leadership, or the victims of misfortune. But 
the vast majority of private institutions have 
long served productively, and they deserve 
an honored and secure place in the American 
higher educational system. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of 
the value of private institutions is that 
2,100,000 students are patronizing them 
when it costs the student on the average 
$1600, or 67 per cent, more than it would 
cost to attend a public institution. But as 
the tuition gap widens, the number of stu- 
dents who can afford private higher educa- 
tion without financial aid is steadily declin- 
ing. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 
The private sector of higher education is 
enormously valuable to American society and 
is an influential complement to the public 
sector. Policy-makers in both state and fed- 


eral governments should give increasing at- 
tention to preserving and strengthening pri- 
vate higher education. 


VOTES RIGHTS ACT EXTENSION 


(Mr. McCLORY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to cosponsor the administra- 
tion’s proposal extending for 5 years 
both the ban on tests and devices as 
prerequisites to voting and the protec- 
tive remedies of sections 4 and 5 of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

A recent report of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights entitled “The Vot- 
ing Rights Act: 10 Years After” reveals 
that many of the circumstances which 
warranted the enactment of this legis- 
lation in 1965 remain operative in 1975. 
The right to vote is fundamental and 
must be protected. The current means of 
protecting the right to vote are banning 
tests or devices as prerequisites to vot- 
ing pursuant to section 201 of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. section 1973aa 
(1970) , and invoking prophylactic reme- 
dies in sections 4 and 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. sections 1973b, 
1973c (1970). 

Section 4,“triggers” section 5 remedies 
in jurisdictions which used a voting test 
or device as a precondition to voting on 
either November 1, 1964, or November 1, 
1968, and which had either less than 50 
percent of its voting population reg- 
istered or less than 50 percent voting in 
the 1964 or 1968 Presidential elections. 
States or counties falling within the sec- 
tion 4 coverage must then get the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General for any 
change in their voting laws or, in the 
alternative, file suit in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia to 
prove that their new voting law does 
not have a discriminatory purpose or 
effect. 

The retention of this protective pro- 
cedure is necessary to prevent erosion of 
the gains made in the past 10 years. By 
continuing to monitor changes in voting 
laws of the covered jurisdictions, the 
Federal Government can assure that 
Americans who have been able to exer- 
cise their elective franchise for the first 
time by virtue of the Voting Rights Act 
will continue to be able to do so with 
Federal supervision until 1980. For this 
reason, I urge Members to support this 
important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has come to my atten- 
tion that H.R. 939, introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, seeks to extend the protections of 
sections 4 and 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
until 1985 while permanently banning 
the use of voting tests or devices. Al- 
though I am sure this legislation has 
been offered with the best of intentions, 
I have grave reservations concerning the 
permanency of the ban on voting tests 
and devices. The Supreme Court held in 
Lassiter v. Northampton County Board 
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of Elections, 360 U.S. 45 (1959), that lit- 
eracy tests were not per se unconstitu- 
tional. A permanent ban of these tests 
flies in the face of this holding and may 
therefore be held by a court to be arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional. 

I would urge my fellow Members to 
consider the implications of passing a 
bill which may be held to be unconstitu- 
tional. Should the permanent ban on lit- 
eracy tests be voided, the Court could not 
impose a 5- or 10-year ban. The result 
would be that literacy tests could be used 
until a new law is passed and effective. 
This is too great a risk to run. Moreover, 
as a matter of policy I do not think this 
Congress is prepared to say that there 
will never be a time when the States may 
use legitimately a test or device, whether 
that time be 1980 or 3080. In our zeal to 
defend the rights of all people to vote we 
should not pass the bill which could 
ultimately result in the undermining of 
those rights. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I will support 
a safe 5-year extension of the Voting 
Rights Act and I hope my colleagues will 
do the same. 


RESULTS OF ALL-VOLUNTEER 
FORCE 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my intention to continue a practice be- 
gun during the 93d Congress of placing 
in the Recorp monthly summaries of the 
recruiting results of our all-volunteer 
services. It is still important, in my view, 
that all Members have an opportunity to 
review the results of the all-volunteer 
force. Today, I will provide these results 
for November 1974. 

Preliminary figures show that the total 
strength of the four military services at 
the end of October was about 2,154,000, 
or 99 percent of their October target of 
2,168,000. Strengths by service are com- 
pared with their June 1975 authorizations 
in the table below: 


ACTIVE MILITARY STRENGTH 


[In thousands} 


June 1975 
(authorization) 


October 1974 
(preliminary) 


The 36,900 men and women recruited 
in November were approximately 1 per- 
cent above the total objective of 36,700. 


ENLISTED ACCESSIONS—ALL SOURCES 


November 1974 
Actual 


Marino Corps. 
Air Force 
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Ninety-five percent of all non-prior- 
service enlistees were in mental cate- 
gories I-III which are the average and 
above average mental groups. This was 
the highest proportion of average and 

tegory en- 
listees for a single month since the De- 
partment began keeping statistics on 
the mental ability of its accessions in 
May 1951. Approximately 63 percent of 
the new enlistees were high school 
graduates, and about 9 percent or 3,200 
were women. Black enlistments ac- 
counted for 18 percent of the November 
enlistments compared to 19 percent in 
October. The services also recruited 
about 3,700 prior-service personnel. 

The total selected reserve strengths 
declined slightly during October. 


SELECTED RESERVE STRENGTHS 
[tn thousands] 


End strength Average strengths 


Army National 
Guard 


ard 
Air Force Reserve. 


Total DOD... 
HOW LIBERALS REDISCOVERED 
FREE SPEECH 


(Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Kress) asked and was given permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a very fine, provocative article carried in 
the December 22, 1974, Washington Post 
by a distinguished native Oklahoman and 
practicing Washington attorney, Marcus 
Cohn. Mr. Cohn specializes in commu- 
nications law. The article follows: 
[From the Washington Post Dec. 22, 1974] 

How LIBERALS REDISCOVERED FREE SPEECH 

(By Marcus Cohn) 

On Sept. 25, 1970, Charles W. Colson sent 
a memo to H. R. Haldeman in which he pro- 
posed that the White House get a ruling from 
the Federal Communication Commission on 
the “role of the President when he uses TV." 
This, he argued, would have “an inhibiting 
impact on the networks.” Probably the last 
thing he ever expected was that this memo— 
and others—would end up helping to ignite 
a flurry of judicial and congressional dedica- 
tion to broadcasters’ First Amendment rights. 

Broadcasters, of course, have been delight- 
ed—indeed, amazed—to find a growing num- 
ber of liberals as their new defenders. There 
is, for example, Democratic Sen. William 
Proxmire of Wisconsin, who 15 years ago 
played a central role in requiring the FCC to 
judge how stations handle controversial is- 
sues, This Fairness Doctrine notion had been 
kicking around for a number of years by 
then, but it was Proxmire who proposed and 
pushed through the amendment to the Com- 
munications Act. Today the same Sen. Prox- 
mire is delivering Senate speeches declaring 
that the doctrine is unconstitutional. He now 
describes it as the “unfairness doctrine,” an 
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“Orwellian double think” procedure, and 
the subversion of Voltaire to mean “I will 
defend to the death your right to agree with 
me.” 

PLENTY OF COMPANY 

Proxmire is certainly not alone in his sharp 
change of heart; he has plenty of company 
among federal judges, other liberal members 
of Congress and intellectuals who have simi- 
larly reversed course in the wake of Water- 
gate and other events on a wide range of 
issues. 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr., for ex- 
ample, has spent a good deal of his career 
supporting a strong presidency, illustrating 
his case with studies of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, and then growing even more en- 
thusiastic about the strong, activist Presi- 
dent when he actually got the chance to play 
a role in the Kennedy White House. In those 
days, Prof. Schlesinger has written, President 
Kennedy was too often deflected from noble 
purposes by reluctant bureaucrats and 
elected congressmen who checked his power. 
Now, however, Schlesinger argues in his book 
“The Imperial Presidency” that the President 
has too much power. 

Similarly, when conservative State Depart- 
ment employee Otto Otepka tried to tell 
Congress a few pertinent facts about how the 
department was doing its business, many 
distinguished liberals—who happened, to 
think Otepka and his congressional allies 
were on a Communist witchhunt—cried out 
that the State Department should exercise 
“executive privilege” and withhold Otepka’s 
information. Many of those same liberals had 
very different ideas about our last adminis- 
tration’s right of executive privilege. 

Then there is the case of scholar-politi-~ 
clan-diplomat Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
who once stridently warned the country that 
scholars are at their weakest in prescribing 
massive government programs and have, in 
fact, sold the country large amounts of 
“snake oll.” Scholars should stick to study- 
ing results, said Moynihan. But within a year 
or so after he wrote this warning, Moynihan 
became the czar of domestic policy in the 
Nixon administration and proposed what he 
said was the most far reaching social reform 
(a guaranteed annual income) since the 
1930s, 

These and other turnabouts can be ex- 
plained in a number of ways. We all know 
that a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds. It is also possible, and hope- 
fully true, that men learn by experience and 
change their preconceptions. 

But there is yet another potential explana- 
tion: Is it possible that despite some of the 
most scholarly formulations about the rela- 
tionships within government and between 
government and the governed these matters 
are really decided, perhaps unconsciously, on 
the basis of just who has the power? More 
bluntly, do some people think that lots of 
government power is fine when the “good 
guys’—their people—are in office, but gov- 
ernment power must be drastically reduced 
when the “bad guys’—the “other” people— 
get elected? 

JUDICIAL SANCTIFICATION 


Obviously, our fundamental rights should 
be decided on firmer ground than whether 
politicians to our liking are in command at 
the moment. The Constitution and our laws 
are not so easy to change that we can alter 
our notions on the basis of who won the 
last election. And yet, as Prof. Philip Kur- 
land, a constitutional scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law School, has pointed out, 
“When it is a President with what has come 
to be called ‘charisma,’ a Franklin Delano 
some of us have applauded the seizure of 
power by the President. When that office is 
occupied by one whose objectives are less to 
our tastes, we deplore the power that has be- 
come his to exercise.” 

One of the most striking examples of this 
phenomenon has occurred in the area of 
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freedom of speech, and particularly the use 
of the air waves. Suddenly liberals have be- 
gun to argue that broadcasters should have 
the same First Amendment rights enjoyed 
by newspapers, and that the FCC should stay 
out of programming matters—a far cry from 
their earlier position. 

In the 1940s, such FCC commissioners as 
James Lawrence Fly, Clifford Durr, Paul 
Walker, Paul Porter and Frieda Hennock— 
all devoted New Dealers—constantly urged 
greater government involvement in pro- 
gramming. They argued that radio stations 
had a responsibility to engage in more non- 
entertainment; it was euphemistically called 
“meaningful” programming. 

Those were the days when Louis G. Cald- 
well, a determined and brillant conservative, 
represented the interests of the Chicago 
Tribune and other violently anti-Roosevelt 
licencees. He argued repeatedly that the 
commission was violating the First Amend- 
ment when it stepped into the programming 
area. But the commissioners and the staff 
scoffed at such a notion. 

The commission position received judicial 
sanctification from some general and gratui- 
tous language that Justice Frankfurter in- 
cluded in a 1940 opinion on behalf of a unan- 
imous Supreme Court. He said the commis- 
sion not only had the duty to act “as a kind 
of traffic officer policing the wave lengths to 
prevent stations from interfering with each 
other,” but that it was Congress’ intention 
to place upon it the obligation of “deter- 
mining the composition of (the) traffic.” Al- 
though this reference was not required by 
the issues involved in the case at hand, it 
was immediately used by the FCC and by 
other courts as a definitive interpretation 
of the commission’s powers and a congres- 
sional command that it aggressively involve 
itself in programming. 


THE BLUE BOOK 


Until 1946, there were no federal guide- 
posts outlining what actually constituted 
programming in the public interest. However, 
on March 7, 1946, the commission issued a 
50-page brochure which had a blue cover 
and immediately became known as “The 
Blue Book.” 

The Blue Book required each station to 
report in its license renewal application the 
amount of programming it had carried in 
each of several categories—for example, edu- 
cation, news, discussion, and religion. In ad- 
dition, the station was required, and still is 
required, to include in its application prom- 
ises about the programming it would carry 
in the three-year license period. Then, each 
time a license renewal application was filed, 
the commission weighed how well the prom- 
ises had been kept. 

The Blue Book acknowledged that the 
Communications Act prohibited the FCC 
from censoring programs. But the commis- 
sion, after reviewing the congressional his- 
tory of the Communications Act and the ju- 
dicial review of its powers, concluded that it 
not only had the right to make such judg- 
ments, but, indeed, it was “under an affirma- 
tive duty ... to give full consideration to 
(the) program service” of every licensee at 
renewal time. 

During the next quarter century the US. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia (to which practically all FCC decisions 
are appealed) encouraged the commission’s 
programming activity. In case after case, the 
court brushed aside First Amendment whim- 
pers and not only approved the commission’s 
right to make programming judgments, but 
even scolded the commission when it shirked 
this task. 

For example, in 1962 Chief Judge David L. 
Bazelon, on behalf of a unanimous court 
which then included Judge Warren Burger, 
held that “the commission may impose rea- 
sonable restrictions upon the granting of li- 
censes to insure programming designed to 
meet the needs of the local community.” 
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Until November of 1969, we had very few 

hard facts showing that the White House had 
ever used the FCC to pressure stations—and 
particularly the networks—to assure a 
friendly attitude toward the President and 
his programs. 
We do know that President Roosevelt sent 
& memorandum to FCC Chairman Fly on 
Oct. 3, 1940, in which he said: “Will you 
please let me know when you propose to 
have a hearing on newspaper ownership of 
radio stations.” We also know that during the 
Eisenhower years rumors were rampant that 
Sherman Adams and other members of the 
White House elite recommended to the FCC 
what the outcome should be in contested 
hearings, where there were two or more ap- 
plicants for the same facility. 

But neither the Roosevelt inquiry nor the 
interference by the Eisenhower White House 
were designed to intimidate the networks or 
stations or newspapers because of program 
content that was critical of the administra- 
tion. That was a Nixon administration inven- 
tion, and its history is by now familiar. 

There was FCC Chairman Dean Burch’s 
phone call to CBS president Frank Stanton 
on Nov. 4, 1969, requesting a transcript of 
the network’s news analysis that had fol- 
lowed a Nixon address the night before. 
There was Vice President Agnew’s Des 
Moines speech nine days later castigating 
the networks’ news coverage and reminding 
them that they held licenses through the 
sufferance of the FCC. There were, accord- 
ing to CBS’s Stanton, a number of White 
House phone calls over the next three years 
expressing displeasure with news broadcasts. 
There was the Colson memo to Haldeman. 
There was the December, 1972, Indianapolis 
speech by Clay T. Whitehead, director of the 
White House's Office of Telecommunications 
Policy, condemning the “ideological plugola” 
and “elitist gossip” of network news. And 
there was President Nixon on tape telling 
Haldeman that “The main thing is The Post 
is going to have damnable, damnable prob- 
lems out of this one. They have a television 
station . . . And they're going to have to get 
it renewed.” 

Some late recanted their positions; Burch 
subsequently said he never should have 
made the Stanton call, that he didn’t realize 
its implications, and Whitehead later termed 
the Fairness Doctrine “the mark of a totali- 
tarian society ... government enforced 
journalism ...a total incongruity with 
freedom of expression in this country .. .” 

Whitehead found himself in strange com- 
pany. For once the Nixon White House's in- 
volvement in FCC programming matters 
became a matter of public record, a number 
of liberal senators and judges change their 
tunes as well. 

On Sept. 25, 1972, for example, Judge 
Bazelon joined two of his colleagues in an 
opinion sustaining the FCO's denial of a 
license renewal on a programming issue, and 
stated that he would file, at a later date, a 
concurring opinion. But during the following 
40 days he had second thoughts. On Nov. 4, 
1972, he issued instead a 39-page (dissenting) 
opinion in which he argued that FCC in- 
volvement in programming violated the 
First Amendment; he said that the commis- 
sion had no constitutional right to deny a 
station its license because of its program- 
ming. á 

Bazelon repeatedly referred to the “chilling 
effect” that FCO programming intervention 
and supervision has on freedom of speech 
and thought. He noted that "highly re- 
spected members of newspaper and broad- 
casting corps” had warned us “that govern- 
mental regulation of broadcasting has been 
more pernicious than any group of private 
censors.” He went on to say that there was 
“some question as to what the FCC may con- 
stitutionally ask of applicants with respect 
to programming plans...” And more re- 
cently, in a speech to the Federal Commu- 
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nications Bar Association, he urged the 
“broadcast media ... (to) strenuously re- 
sist all government attempts to interfere 
with their wide legitimate decisions.” 

A JOYOUS TREMOR 


When Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas said on May 29, 1973, that he had 
concluded that “TV and radio stand in the 
same protected position under the First 
Amendment as do newspapers and maga- 
zines,” and when Justice Potter Stewart con- 
curred, a joyous tremor went through the 
broadcasting industry, 

While the courts—and particularly their 
liberal members—were showing determina- 
tion to curtail the FCC’s power over pro- 
gramming, such other liberals as Sens. Prox- 
mire and George McGovern and former Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy began to urge that station 
owners’ program judgments be cloaked with 
First Amendment rights. 

On March 14, 1972, for example, McCarthy 
issued a “Statement on Freedom of Broad- 
casting” which warned of the dangers which 
occur when power is given to the White 
House/FOCC to interfere, criticize or evaluate 
whether the content of broadcasting serves 
the public interest. He stated, “We cannot 
continue government efforts to regulate the 
quality and substance of broadcasting.” He 
saw no reason at all why the government 
“should impose quality standards on radio 
and television broadcasters when we have no 
such government controls on newspapers.” 
His absolutist position arose from the fact 
that those who wanted to increase the regu- 
lation of broadcasters were doing so “in 
the hope of getting them to do what they 
want...” 

Watergate then, has helped validate the 
thesis that our dedication to the basic phi- 
losophy behind the First Amendment is in- 
versely related to our confidence that the 
White House understands its values and pur- 
poses. When we are convinced that the presi- 
dential political process recognizes and re- 
spects the First Amendment's purpose and 
sanctity, the less nervous and anxious we are 
about its vitality and values. The more we 
doubt the President’s commitment to it, the 
more eager we are to implement and 
strengthen it. Bad presidencies have the 
effect of giving the First Amendment a 
charge of adrenalin. 


THE BOLLING HOUSE 


(Mr, MEEDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the changes 
that have taken place in the rules of the 
House and the rules of the Democratic 
Caucus which tend toward central lead- 
ership are not mere happenstance. Many 
people have been enrolled and many have 
helped. But of all people in the House 
most responsible is RICHARD BOLLING 
who, as the following article in the New 
York Times indicates, recognized the 
problems a long time ago. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1975] 

THE BOLLING HOUSE 
(By William V. Shannon) 

WASHINGTON. —“In the many years that I 
have been a member of Congress, the House 
has revealed itself to me as ineffective in its 
role as a coordinate branch of the Federal 
Government, negative in its approach to na- 
tional tasks, generally unresponsive to any 
but parochial economic interests. Its proce- 
dures, time and unwieldy, mask 


anonymous centers of irresponsible powers, 
Its legislation is often a travesty of what the 
national welfare requires.” 
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Those words were written a decade ago by 
Representative Richard Bolling, Missouri 
Democrat, in his book “House Out of Order.” 
Mr. Bolling has devoted much of his energy 
during his 26 years in Congress to trying to 
make the House of Representatives the re- 
sponsible and effective legislative body it 
once was and could be again. Slowly he has 
made headway. Last week’s upheaval against 
veteran committee chairmen brought the 
House close to the ideal he has espoused. 

When the feisty young progressives of 1911 
stripped Speaker Joseph Cannon of his auto- 
matic power to appoint the chairmen of 
committees, they failed to provide any sub- 
stitute arrangement to exercise responsibly 
the power that he deployed irresponsibly 

Unwittingly, they thus opened the way for 
individual committee chairmen to turn their 
committees into baronies where rigid 
seniority prevailed. An occasional liberal 
became chairman, but under the seniority 
system, most of the chairmanships gravi- 
tated to those members who had the safest 
seats—rural Southerners or machine regulars 
from a few big cities. 

The ideal toward which Mr. Bolling and 
like-minded reformers among House Demo- 
crats have worked is to restore power to the 
Speaker but power shared with an elected 
policy committee and responsible to an 
active caucus of the majority party. The first 
breakthrough came in 1961 with the enlarge- 
ment of the House Rules Committee, making 
it more amenable to the wishes of the Speaker 
in scheduling debate on legislation. The 
second came in 1965 when two Southern 
Democrats who had supported the Goldwater 
candidacy were stripped of their committee 
seniority by the House Democratic caucus. 
This established the principle of fidelity to 
party. 

In December, the caucus stripped the 
Democrats on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of their power to assign other Democrats 
to committees. This authority was placed 
with the Speaker and the Steering and Policy 
Committee that he chairs, instantly trans- 
forming that important group into a new 
power center. 

The 24-member Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee is made up predominantly from the 
middle levels of the House Democrats, per- 
sons who are not yet committee chairmen but 
not radical insurgents either. The commit- 
tee last week voted to unseat two long-time 
chairmen—Wright Patman of Texas, who has 
headed Banking and Currency, and Wayne 
Hays of Ohio, who has headed House Admin- 
istration. 

By a surprisingly narrow vote of 14 to 10, 
the committee redesignated. Edward Hébert 
of Louisiana as chairman of Armed Services 
and Bob Poage of Texas as Agriculture Chair- 
man. Since the Policy Committee has only 
one freshman member and the 75 freshmen 
are the easiest element, this narrow approval 
was an ominous signal for those incumbents. 

When the Democratic Caucus met, the 
warnings were made good and Mr. Hébert 
and Mr, Poage were ousted. In an extremely 
close vote, the caucus rejected Mr. Patman’s 
proposed successor and left the chairmanship 
open for reconsideration at another caucus 
tomorrow. By intense politicking, Represent- 
ative Hays also rescued himself. 

Last week’s actions shifted the balance of 
power from the chairmen of the legislative 
committees to the Policy Committee and the 
caucus. Gone are the days when Virginia's 
Howard Smith on the Rules Committee or 
Georgia’s Carl Vinson on Armed Services or 
Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills on Ways and Means 
could ignore national party policy and treat 
the Speaker of the House with the lordly con- 
descension that Dukes of Burgundy once 
showed to the early kings of France. 

The upheaval in the House is bad news for 
the Ford Administration. A conservative 
President such as Mr. Ford, like his predeces- 
sors Mr. Nixon and Mr. Eisenhower, could 
normally expect to profit from the failure of 
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the liberal majority of House Democrats to 
translate their votes into effective control at 
the committee level. The Republican-South- 
ern Democratic coalition has traditionally 
worked through the oligarchy of conservative 
committee chairmen. Such dealings across 
party lines are now likely to be considerably 
more difficult though not impossible. 

In electing strongly liberal majorities in 
the House and Senate, the nation presumably 
wanted legislation of a progressive cast. This 
realignment of power in the House makes 
it much more likely that the nation will get 
what it wants and will be able to hold the 
majority party accountable for Congress’ 
success or failure. 


FBI FILES MAINTAINED ON 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently discovered that the FBI main- 
tains files on Members of Congress. The 
fact is that it is old news. My suggestion 
that Congress be alert to and halt FBI 
maintenance of secret files or political 
dossiers on Members of Congress can be 
found in statements I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on February 7, 
1973, and September 12, 1973. 

Congressmen BINGHAM, ROSENTHAL, 
and I, when we learned that there were 
files on Members of Congress held by the 
FBI, instituted a lawsuit to obtain those 
files. Judge Gesell in deciding the case 
held that complaints to the FBI, whether 
against Members of Congress or anyone 
else, were not available under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. After this ad- 
verse decision and after obtaining from 
Director Kelley a letter in which he made 
it clear that the complaints did not in- 
volve either criminal or security matters, 
we did not proceed with the case. In- 
stead, I am proceeding with legislation 
introduced last year and reintroduced on 
the first day of the new Congress which 
would require the destruction of files 
maintained by the FBI with respect to 
Members of Congress except where such 
files are maintained as part of an in- 
vestigation into alleged violations by a 
Member of Congress for the purpose of 
prosecution. That bill is H.R. 563. 

My legislation was drawn with respect 
to Congressmen because they were the 
ones on whom files were being collected. 
However, I believe that all citizens 
should be similarly protected in or out 
of Congress. 

I have brought this legislation to the 
attention of Subcommittee Chairman 
Don Epwarps and Bos KasTenMEIER for 
their consideration during hearings that 
they hold on the FBI. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 24, I sent a letter with 38 Mem- 
bers of the House to President Ford pro- 
testing any rescission of funds for ma- 
ternal and child health programs. Those 
of us who supported the maternal and 
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child health programs authorized under 
title V of the Social Security Act were 
gratified last year to see the Congress 
approve a needed increase in funds to 
deliver health care to over 1 million low- 
income mothers and children. This in- 
crease which President Ford signed into 
law brought the funding level of these 
programs up to the amount they had 
received in 1973. This increase has not 
been released to the States and now it 
is expected that the President will rec- 
ommend that the $23 million increase be 
rescinded. It is most important that we 
let him know the reaction of Members 
of Congress to such an anticipated move. 

The letter was signed by me and the 
following Members: BELLA ABZUG, Demo- 
crat of New York; JOSEPH AppABBo, Dem- 
ocrat of New York; HERMAN BADILLO, 
Democrat of New York; JAIME BENITEZ, 
Democrat of Puerto Rico; MICHAEL 
Briovutn, Democrat of Iowa; JOHN BRADE- 
mas, Democrat of Indiana; (GEORGE 
Brown, Democrat of California; JAMES 
Burke, Democrat of Massachusetts; 
Joun Burton, Democrat of California; 
Joun Convers, Democrat of Michigan; 
RosertT Drinan, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts; Ropert Epcar, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania; Don Epwarps, Democrat of 
California; DANTE FASCELL, Democrat of 
Florida; James FLORIO, Democrat of New 
Jersey; Harotp Forp, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee; Don Fraser, Democrat of Min- 
nesota; Tom Harkin, Democrat of Iowa; 
Ken HECHLER, Democrat of West Vir- 
ginia; Henry HELSTOSKI, Democrat of 
New Jersey; ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, Dem- 
ocrat of New York; MARTHA Keys, Demo- 
crat of Kansas; RAY MADDEN, Democrat 
of Indiana; WILLIAM MOORHEAD, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania; RICHARD OTTINGER, 
Democrat of New York; CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Democrat of Florida; CHARLES RANGEL, 
Democrat of New York; FRED RICHMOND, 
Democrat of New York; PETER RODINO, 
Democrat of New Jersey; ROBERT ROE, 
Democrat of New Jersey; BEN ROSEN- 
THAL, Democrat of New York; PAUL SAR- 
BANES, Democrat of Maryland; PATRICIA 
SCHROEDER, Democrat of Colorado; 
GLapys SPELLMAN, Democrat of Mary- 
land; STEPHEN SoLarz, Democrat of New 
York; James Stanton, Democrat of Ohio; 
PETE Stark, Democrat of California; and 
Henry Waxman, Democrat of California. 
The text of the letter follows: 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Despite overwhelming 
expressions by the House and Senate last fall 
to increase the appropriations for maternal 
and child health programs and your enact- 
ing the increase into law, it has become ap- 
parent that budgetary action might be taken 
by you which will have very serious im- 
plications for maternal and child health pro- 
grams and crippled children’s services. 

It is our understanding that you intend 
to submit to the Congress, with your budget 
message, a rescission proposal to reduce ma- 
ternal and child health funds by $23 mil- 
lion, and that you will propose to defer in- 
creases approved by Congress under the fiscal 
year 1975 appropriations act for the third 
quarter. 

Under P.L. 93-53, the authorizing statute 
for these maternal and child health pro- 
grams, the states are to receive funds for 
maternal and child health programs in fiscal 
year 1975 for an amount equal to that which 
they received in 1973. These programs are op- 
erating in this time of inflation on funding 
barely adequate 2 years ago. 
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We would like to advise you that any re- 
quest for a rescission of the funds approved 
by the Congress for fiscal year 1975 for health 
services under Title 5 of the Social Security 
Act is not acceptable to us. The full amount 
appropriated by the Congress for these health 
services for mothers and children for fiscal 
year 1975 must be paid to the states to keep 
the programs viable. 

We urge you to continue to support full 
and adequate funding for these programs, 


A similar letter was sent to President 
Ford by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of Pediat- 
rics, and the American College of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN MEMBERS STAND 
UP FOR TAX EQUITY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his ramarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today cosponsored by 77 
Members to remove the tax inequities 
between single and married persons, Mil- 
lions of Americans are in the process of 
preparing their 1974 tax returns. Ap- 
proximately 54 million of them will be 
discriminated against when they pay 
their taxes on April 15 solely on the basis 
of their marital status. 

The 16th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the right to levy in- 
come taxes. But Congress has never 
passed a law saying that single people 
shall be taxed just because they are 
single. Nor has Congress passed legisla- 
tion saying that married people, both of 
whom work, shall be penalized by higher 
taxes. But this is precisely what is hap- 
pening today. 

Whether widowed, divorced, or un- 
married, a single person who works pays 
up to 20 percent more in taxes than a 
taxpayer with a nonworking spouse filing 
a joint return. Penalized in the same way 
as singles is the working married couple 
filing separately or jointly on two in- 
comes who in some cases are more highly 
taxed than two single persons earning 
the same income and living together. 

In an attempt to remove these dis- 
criminatory tax inequities Senator Bos 
Packwoop and I have introduced legis- 
lation which would establish a uniform 
tax rate structure for all taxpayers. The 
single taxpayer bill would grant all un- 
married individuals the full tax benefits 
of income splitting now enjoyed by mar- 
ried persons filing joint returns on a 
single income. The legislation would also 
assist working married couples filing 
separately on two incomes. 

An American revolution that started 
in 1773 in Boston Harbor began over the 
tax on tea. A revolution in current tax 
policies will probably be predicated upon 
the dictates of our economy. Currently, 
we in Congress and the administration 
are considering tax cut proposals. In so 
doing we must seek to remove the tax 
inequities for unmarried persons and 
married persons where both husband and 
wife work. Single persons who work and 
married couples who are both employed 
are the main groups of persons who 
would spend their money putting it back 
into the economy. The purpose of a tax 
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cut is to add purchasing power and there- 
fore this is one certain area in which the 
inequity would be removed and the goal 
of turning around a recessionary econ- 
omy accomplished. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. MILFORD (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEIL), until further notice, on ac- 
count of hospitalization. 

Mr. Jarman (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), for January 28 through Febru- 
ary 6, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Comen, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Tatcort, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Frnvtey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Esc, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kress) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Benitez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr, Gonzalez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BRINKLEY, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Erczerc, for 5 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 29. 

Mr. Dent, for 30 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 29. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 30 minutes, on Janu- 
ary 29. 

Mr. Dominick V.. DANIELS, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ASHBROOK in seven instances. 

Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mrs. FENWICK. 

Mr. ForsyTHE in two instances. 

Mr. SARASIN. 

Mr. COHEN. 

Mr. McKINNEY. 

Mr, FINDLEY in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr, SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. Symons in three instances. 

Mr. Goop.inc in 10 instances. 

Mr. Martin. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. RovsseEtor in two instances. 

Mr. McCrory in two instances. 

Mr. Latta in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kress) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Nowak. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Hatt in two instances. 

Mr. Brapemas in six instances. 

Mr. RICHMOND. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Osey in two instances. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. YATES. 

Mr. Leccetr in three instances. 

Mr. Kocu in three instances. 

Mr. HAWEINS. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. McFAtt. 

Ms, Apzuc in two instances. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. RoOYBAL. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. ULLMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, January 29, 1975, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

197. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting an amendment 
to the request for appropriations for fiscal 
year 1975 for International Financial Insti- 
tutions (H. Doc. No. 94-28); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

198. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a report on the 
progress of the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Flight Training program during cal- 
endar year 1974, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2110 
(b); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

199. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on the enforcement 
of title I (Truth in Lending) of the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act of 1968, pursu- 
ant to section 114 of Public Law 90-321; to 
the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

200. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on deliveries of excess de- 
fense articles during the first quarter of fis- 
cal year 1975, pursuant to section 8(d) of the 
Foreign Military Sales Act Amendments of 
1971 [22 U.S.C. 2321b (d) ]; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

201. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting a report on positions in 
the FBI in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 during 
calendar year 1974, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 5114; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

202. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting the texts of International Labor Or- 
ganization Convention No. 137 and Recom- 
mendation No. 145 concerning the social re- 
percussions of new methods of cargo han- 
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dling in docks, and Convention No. 138 and 
Recommendation No. 146 concerning the 
minimum age for admission to employment, 
pursuant to article 19 of the ILO Constitu- 
tion (H. Doc. No. 94-29); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs, and Education 
and Labor and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally refererd as follows: 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 2166. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for a refund 
of 1974 individual income taxes, to increase 
the low income allowance and the percentage 
standard deduction, to provide a credit for 
certain earned income, to increase the in- 
vestment credit, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABDNOR: 

H.R. 2167. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 2168. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2169. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt buses and 
predominantly in public passanger trans- 
portation service from the manufacturer's 
excise tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Ms. AB- 
zuG, Mr. Carr, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Evans of Colorado, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. FULTON, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HENDERSON, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Roe, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. STOKES, and Mr. YATES) : 

H.R. 2170. A bill to require congressional 
approval of tariffs on petroleum imports; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY (for himself, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. BEARD of Tennessee, 
Mr. BURLESON of Texas, Mr. COLLINS 
of Texas, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, 
Jr., Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HtnsHaw, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. JoHNSON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
KETCHUM, Mr. KrInpNEss, Mr. Mc- 
Donatp of Georgia, Mr. Matruis, Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
TREEN, and Mr. Won Part): 

H.R. 2171, A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to prohibit the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency from requir- 
ing an indirect source emission review as a 
part of any applicable implementation plan; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 2172. A bill to establish fishing zones 
of the United States beyond its territorial 
seas, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2173. A bill to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone (to the outer limits of the Con- 
tinental Shelf) beyond the territorial sea of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Pisheries. 

H.R. 2174. A bill to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone (200-mile limit) beyond the ter- 
ritorial sea of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. CLEVELAND (for himself, Mr, 
WRIGHT, Mr. Aspnor, Mr, BAFALIS, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HAGEDORN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
HARSHA, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. McKay, 
Mr. Quiz, Mr. REGULA, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Rost, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. SNYDER, 
Mr. Tayitor of Missouri, and Mr. 
WALSH) : 

H.R. 2175. A bill to amend title II of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to pro- 
vide for State certification; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. COHEN: 

H.R. 2176. A bill to amend the Emergency 
School Aid Act to extend to Franco-Ameri- 
cans the same benefits afforded other minor- 
ity groups under that act; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

ELR. 2177. A Dill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to provide for a 
partial exemption from duty for articles 
previously exported from the United States 
composed in part of fabricated components 
the products of the United States, when re- 
turned after having been exported, without 
having been advanced in value or improved 
in condition while abroad; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 2178. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the credit 
against tax for retirement income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself and Mr, 
CONABLE) : 

H.R. 2179. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to revise the method 
of taxing accumulation distributions from 
trusts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself and Mr. 
PETTIS) : 

H.R. 2180. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to suspend the duty 
on certain aircraft components; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2181. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to provide duty- 
free treatment of any aircraft engine used 
as a temporary replacement for an aircraft 
engine being overhauled within the United 
States if duty was paid on such replacement 
engine during a previous importation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 2182. A bill to extend to certain Fed- 
eral law enforcement and firefighter person- 
nel who were reemployed annuitants on 
July 12, 1974, the benefits provided to other 
Federal law enforcement and firefighter per- 
sonnel under the act of July 12, 1974; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 2183. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
authorize the use of ad valorem taxes to 
Satisfy the user charge system requirement; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 2184. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applicants 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 2185. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide separation pay for 
regular enlisted members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2186. A bill to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
empt from the child labor provisions of such 
act certain individuals employed in the har- 
vesting or preparation of seafood; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. DOWNING (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. FORSYTHE, and Mr, AN- 
DERSON of California) : 

H.R. 2187. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make loans to associa- 
tions of fishing vessel owners and operators 
organized to provide insurance against the 
damage or loss of fishing vessels or the injury 
or death of fishing crews, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2188. A bill to authorize a program of 
exploratory fishing for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the development and utilization of 
species of fish suitable for industrial uses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 2189. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to recognize and 
confirm the applicability of and to strengthen 
and further the objectives of the first amend- 
ment to radio and television broadcasting 
stations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

E.R. 2190. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to prohibit the 
exclusion, solely on the basis of sex, of women 
members of the Armed Forces from duty in- 
volving combat; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr, EILBERG: 

HLR. 2191. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to increase the number 
of U.S. district court judges and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 2192. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of non- 
returnable beverage containers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2193. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to entitle veterans 
of World War I and their widows and chil- 
dren to pension on the same basis as vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
their widows and children, respectively, and 
to increase pension rates; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2194. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a refundable 
tax credit of $250 for each new passenger 
automobile with a fuel consumption rate 
of at least 15 miles per gallon which is pur- 
chased during 1975 and $100 for any other 
new passenger automobile purchased during 
1975; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2195. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to gradually in- 
crease and ultimately remove the limitation 
upon the amount of outside income which 
an individual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Roncaio, Mr. Breavx, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
Burcener, Mr, CARTER, Mr. CONLAN, 
Mr. CovcHury, Mr. D’'Amours, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. HIGHTOWER, 
Miss HOLTZMAN, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Lonc of Mary- 
land, Mr. McCrory, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Moorneap of California, Mr. 
MosHER, Mr. Myers of Indiana, and 
Mr. Nrx): 

H.R. 2196. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr, 
REGULA, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. 
Srmuon, Mr, Sousrz, Mr, STOKES, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILsoN of California, 
Mr. CHARLES WILson of Texas, Mr. 
WINN, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Beard of Rhode Is- 
land, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. BoLAaND, and Mr. Crane): 


H.R. 2197. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 2198. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of age in the granting of credit; 
to the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

H.R. 2199. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that re- 
cipients of veterans’ pension and compen- 
sation will not have the amount of such 
pension or compensation reduced because of 
increases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2200, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit an exemp- 
tion of the first $5,000 of retirement income 
received by a taxpayer under a public re- 
tirement system or any other system if that 
taxpayer is at least 65 years of age; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2201. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow certain in- 
dividuals who have attained age 65 or who 
are disabled a refundable tax credit for prop- 
erty taxes paid by them on their principal 
residences or for a certain portion of the 
rent they pay for their principal residences; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2202. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings which (subject to further 
increases under the automatic adjustment 
provisions) is permitted each year without 
any deductions from benefits thereunder, 
and to revise the method for determining 
such amount; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 2203. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to increase 
tariffs, or to take any other import adjust- 
ment action, with respect to petroleum or 
petroleum products; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. Run- 
NELS, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. pu Pont, Mr. LONG 
of Maryland, Ms. Apzuc, Mr. Mircx- 
ELL of Maryland, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
SaRBANES, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mrs. COL- 
Lins of Illinois, Mr. Won Part, Miss 
HourzMan, Mrs. MINK, Mr. Rats- 
BACK, and Mr. MAZZOLI) : 

2204. A bill to authorize the voluntary 
withholding of Maryland, Virginia, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia income taxes, pursuant to 
agreements subject to review by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives, in the case of certain legis- 
lative officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 2205. A bill to provide public service 
employment opportunities for unemployed 
and underemployed persons, to assist States 
and local communities in providing needed 
public services, and for other purposes; to tba 
Committee on Education and Labor 

HR. 2206. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide for dem- 
onstration projects to combat rural poverty, 
to restore community land grants, to promote 
rural community bilingualism, to revive rural 
Mexican-American culture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

ER. 2207. A bill to enforce the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo as a treaty made pursu- 
ant to article VI of the Constitution in regard 
to lands rightfully belonging to descendants 
of former Mexican citizens, to recognize the 
municipal status of the community land 
grants, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

ELR. 2208. A bill to set up an Independent 
Civil Rights Enforcement Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAWKINS (for himself, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. DANIEL- 
SON, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
GILMAN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Ms. JORDAN, 
Mr. Leccett, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
REGLE, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
CHartes H. Wilson of California, 
and Mr. Younc of Georgia) : 

H.R. 2209. A bill to establish a national 
policy and nationwide machinery for guar- 
anteeing to all adult Americans able and 
willing to work the availability of equal op- 
portunities for useful and rewarding em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HAYS: : 

H.R. 2210. A bill to guarantee the constitu- 
tional right to vote and to provide uniform 
procedures for absentee voting in Federal 
elections in the case of citizens who are resid- 
ing or domiciled outside the United States; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

E.R. 2211. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to make 
the killing, assaulting, or intimidating of 
any officer or employee of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission performing inves- 
tigative, inspection, or law enforcement func- 
tions a Federal criminal offense; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2212. A bill to exclude from gross 
income the first $750 of interest received 
on deposits in thrift institutions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. HOLT: 

H.R. 2213. A bill to amend the Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities Act of 1974 to pro- 
hibit any agency of the Federal Government 
from requiring schools or other educational 
institutions, as a prerequisite to the receipt 
of Federal funds, to provide such agency with 
access to certain records maintained by such 
schools or other institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2214. A bill to temporarily suspend 
required emission controls on automobiles 
registered in certain parts of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2215. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to revise the pay structure for 
Federal employees whose duties primarily re- 
late to firefighting; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2216. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the interest on deposits in banks and 
certain other savings institutions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

ELR. 2217. A bill to prohibit the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission from restricting 
the sale or manufacture of firearms or am- 
munition; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2218. A bill to insure that recipients of 
veterans’ pension and compensation will not 
have the amount of such pension or compen- 
sation reduced, or entitlement thereto dis- 
continued, because of increases in monthly 
social security benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2219. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide sery- 
ice pension to certain veterans of World War 
I and pension to the widows of such veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma (for him- 
self, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Rox, Mr. 
Wacconner, Mr. RISENHOOVER, Mr. 
CARTER, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. SCHULZE, 
and Mr. Moorreap of California) : 

H.R. 2220. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 2221. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiving 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. CARNEY, 
Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. Mrkva, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Dent, Mr. ECKHARDT, 
Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. YaTron, Mr. FASCELL, and Mr, 
OTTINGER) : 

ELR. 2222. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 2223. A bill for the general revision of 
the copyright law, title 17 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KOCH (for himself, Ms. ABZUG, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr, BAFA- 
Lis, Mr. Breaux, Mr. Brown of Mich- 
igan, Ms, BURKE of California, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. JOHN 
L. BURTON, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. CON- 
LAN, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. CRANE, Mr. Diccs, Mr. DOWNING, 
Mr. DRINAN, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, Ms. FENWICK, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. 
PRENZEL, and Mr. FORSYTHE) : 

H.R. 2224. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. FRASER, 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FLOOD, 

Mr. GUDE, Mr. GUYER, Mr, HARRING- 

TON, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Ms. 

HOLTZMAN, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. JEN- 


RETTE, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. KAsTENMETER, Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land, Mr. McCiLory, Mr. McCloskey, 
Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
Mr. McDonatp of Georgia, Mr. MEL- 


CHER, Mr. MEZVINSKY, Mr. Mr«va, 
Mr. MmLer of California, and Mr. 
MINISH) : 

H.R. 2225. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. MOORE, 
Mr. MurPHyY of Illinois, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
OxersTarR, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. Rovussetot, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. 
SaRBANES, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. JAMES V. STANTON, Mr. 
STEELMAN, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. SYM- 
INGTON) : 

H.R. 2226. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. THONE, 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Yatron, Mr. ZEFERETTI, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, and Mr. MOAKLEY) : 

H.R. 2227. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LITTON: 

H.R. 2228. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 

Act of 1964 to prohibit any individual from 
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receiving food stamps who receives at least 
one-half of his income from any other indi- 
vidual who is a member of another house- 
hold which is ineligible for food stamps; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2229. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers 
of 50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 2230. A bill to offer amnesty to per- 
sons who have failed or refused to register 
for the draft or who have failed, or refused 
induction into the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or have deserted the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2231. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of aquaculture in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2232. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Intelligence Information, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 2233. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to remove Shooters’ Island from 
lower Newark Bay to improve navigation; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 2234. A bill to extend veteran benefits 
to persons serving in the Armed Forces be- 
tween November 12, 1918, and July 2, 1921; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 2235. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide hospital and medical 
care to certain members of the armed forces 
of nations allied or associated with the 
United States in World War I or World War 
Ii; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

H.R. 2236. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965 to further cultural activities by mak- 
ing unused railroad passenger depots avail- 
able to communities for such activities; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2237. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and tion. 

H.R. 2238. A bill to provide tax incentives 
to encourage physicians, dentists, and op- 
tometrists to practice in physician shortage 
areas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 2239. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that inter- 
est shall be paid to individual taxpayers on 
the calendar-year basis who file their re- 
turns before March 1 if the refund check is 
not mailed out within 30 days after the re- 
turn is filed, and to require the Internal 
Revenue Service to give certain information 
when making refunds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 2240. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to prohibit, after January 1, 
1975, an increase in the percentage of a 
household’s monthly net income required to 
be paid for a monthly allotment of food 
stamps unless the Congress establishes the 
increases; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETTIS (for himself, Mr. Con- 
ABLE, Mr. PRITCHARD, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Nepzt, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Lioyrp of California, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. GUDE, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, Mr. Rees, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mrs, BURKE of California 
and Mr. HAWKINS): 

H.R. 2241. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Conservation Area 
of the California Desert and to provide for 
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the immediate and future protection, de- 
velopment, and administration of such public 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 2242. A bill to provide for paper 
money of the United States to carry a desig- 
nation in braille indicating the denomina- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency, and Housing. 

H.R. 2243. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide more effectively for 
bilingual proceedings in certain district 
courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2244. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide that the price support 
level for milk be adjusted quarterly; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R, 2245. A bill to retain November 11 as 
Veterans Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 2246. A bill to provide that the Presi- 
dent shall include in the budget submitted 
to the Congress under section 201 of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, an item for 
not less than $2 billion to be applied toward 
reduction of the national debt; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

E.R. 2247. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 to 
establish a special annual entrance permit 
for handicapped persons; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROE: 

HR. 2248. A bill to provide that, after 
January 1, 1975, Memorial Day be observed 
on May 30 of each year and Veterans’ Day be 
observed on the llth of November of each 
year; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 2249. A bill to provide financial aid to 
local fire departments in the purchase of ad- 
vanced firefighting equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

H.R. 2250. A bill to provide financial aid 
for local fire departments in the purchase of 
firefighting suits and self-contained breath- 
ing apparatus; to the Committee on Science 
and Technology. 

H.R. 2251. A bill to order the construction 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital in the 
southern area of New Jersey; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

E.R. 2252. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges in 
Indiana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2253. A bill to amend the Community 
Services Act of 1974, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Office for Migrant and 
Seasonal Farmworkers within the Com- 
munity Services Administration, with re- 
sponsibility for the coordinated administra- 
tion of all of the programs of that Adminis- 
tration serving migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 2254. A bill to establish an Office of 
Spanish-Speaking Affairs in the Executive 
Office of the President, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. ROYBAL (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, and Mr. Ba- 
DILLO) : 5 

H.R. 2255. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide more effectively for 
bilingual proceedings in certain district 
courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 2256. A bill to amend the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to include a definition of 
food supplements, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 2257. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Valley 
Forge National Historic Park in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and for other 

urposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER (for himself, Mr. As- 
DNOR, Mr. BaraLis, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
Cotuins of Texas, Mr. Devine, Mr. 
ENGLISH, Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. Forp 
of Tennessee, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. 
KINDNESS, Mr. KRUEGER, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. McDonatp of Georgia, 
Mr. Quiz, Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. Rovs- 
SELOT, Mr, SEBELIUS, Mr. SKUBIIZ, 
Mr. THONE, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 2258. A bill to amend the Postal Rev- 
enue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 to abol- 
ish the Commission on Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial Salaries; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa (for himself 
and Mr. BERGLAND) : 

H.R. 2259. A bill to suspend for 90 days the 
reduction in food stamp benefits and to fix 
the loan rate and thereby facilitate more 
orderly marketing of the 1974 and 1975 crops 
of feed grains, wheat, cotton, and soybeans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 2260. A bill to exempt highway motor 
vehicles used exclusively in soll and water 
conservation work from the highway use 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUDDS: 

H.R. 2261. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 to prohibit 
the President from increasing the price of 
crude ofl produced in the United States 
from the price of such oil in effect on 
December 1, 1974; to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. WAGGONNER: 


H.R. 2262. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia: 

H.R. 2263. A bill to regulate commerce by 
assuring adequate supplies of energy re- 
source products will be available at the low- 
est possible cost to the consumer, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 2264. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

ER. 2265, A bill to amend titie 44, United 
States Code, to strengthen the authority of 
the Administrator of General Services with 

ct to records management by Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R, 2266. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to provide that any 
hospital or nursing home which desires to 
participate in the medicaid program must 
also participate in the medicare program (if 
qualified therefor), and to prohibit Federal 
matching of hospital and nursing home ex- 
penses under the medicaid program in the 
absence of such participation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BARRETT: 

E.R. 2267. A bill to establish an Agricul- 
tural Products Export Control Board to allo- 
cate exports of agricultural commodities to 
assure that domestic needs for such com- 
modities are satisfied at reasonable price 
levels; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 2268. A bill to amend title XVIII of 

the Social Security Act to establish a program 
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of long-term care service within the medi- 
care program, to provide for the creation of 
community long-term care centers and State 
long-term care agencies as part of a new ad- 
ministrative structure for the organization 
and delivery of long-term care services, to 
provide a significant role for persons eligible 
for long-term care benefits in the adminis- 
tration of the program, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 2269. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
periodic adjustments made in the inpatient 
hospital deductible shall hereafter reflect in- 
creases in social security cash benefits rather 
than increases in the cost of inpatient hos- 
pital services; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 2270. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
coverage of certain psychologists’ services un- 
der the supplementary medical insurance 
benefits program established by part B of 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 2271. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of commercially 
produced domestic dog and cat animal prod- 
ucts; and to prohibit dog and cat animal 
products moving in interstate commerce; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 2272. A bill to amend Public Law 
874 of the 81st Congress to create within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Overseas Education Board 
having responsibility for the elementary and 
secondary education of certain overseas de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 2273. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to remove certain 
limitations presently imposed upon the 
types of optometric services which are cov- 
ered under the medicare p and 
thereby to provide coverage under such 
program for all of the services normally pro- 
vided by an optometrist; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 2274. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2275. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment under the supplementary medical in- 
surance program for regular physical exam- 
inations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 2276. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to guarantee equal 
opportunity for access to legal services to 
the Nation’s minority and disadvantaged 
groups, and for other purposes; jointly to 
the Committees on Education and Labor, 
and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 
GuyYeEr, Mr. Prrrcwarp, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. Cocuran, Mr. HInsHaw, Mr, 
FRENZEL, Mr. REGULA, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. THONE, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. SARASIN, Mr. WYDLER, 
Mr. HYDE, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD of California, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois, and Mr. Lorr): 

E.R. 2277. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. BELL (for himself, Mr, ANDER- 
son of California, Mrs. Burke of 
California, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DAN- 
TELSON, Mr. Daman, Mrs, FENWICK, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GUDE, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. KASTENMETER, Mrs. 
Lioyp of Tennessee, Mr. LLOYD of 
California, Mr. McCtoskey, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. StsK, and Mr. 
WIRTH) : 

H. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to estab- 
lish on certain public lands of the U.S. na- 
tional petroleum reserves the development 
of which needs to be regulated in a manner 
consistent with the total energy needs of 
the Nation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing 
increased production of petroleum from the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve for na- 
tional defense purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

HJ, Res. 147. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to insure that due process and 
equal protection are afforded to an individ- 
ual from conception; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (for himself and 
Mr. O'NEIL) : 

HJ. Res. 148. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate April 24, 1975, as National Day of Re- 
membrance of Man’s Inhumanity to Man; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Ctvil 
Service. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.J. Res, 149. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide 4-year terms for 
Members of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr QUIE: 

HJ. Res. 150. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the term of Office 
of President and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 151. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the nomination and 
election of the President and Vice President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

HJ. Res. 152. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the Cuban Declaration of Freedom; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. ASHLEY, 
Mr. Bowen, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. Hayes of Indiana, Mr. 
McDonatp of Georgia, Mr. MCHUGH, 
Mr. Murpry of New York, Mr. NOLAN, 
Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. YATES) : 

H. Con. Res. 69. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not impose any tariff or 
other import restriction on petroleum or 
petroleum products before April 1, 1975; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res, 70. Concurrent resolution to 
disapprove 5-percent ceiling on social secu- 
rity cost-of-living increases; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Res. 102. Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on abortion; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. Fraser, 
Ms. SCHROEDER, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. Stokes, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. Stupps, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. LEHMAN, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Kocu, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Illinois, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
and Mr. OTTINGER) : 
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H. Res. 103. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the U.S. Government 
should seek agreement with other members 
of the United Nations on prohibition of 
weather modification activity as a weapon of 
war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. DERWINSKI) : 

H. Res. 104. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Rule XI; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. HOLT: 

H. Res. 105. Resolution in support of con- 
tinued undiluted U.S. sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone on 
the Isthmus of Panama; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. BapILLo, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Soiarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WEAVER and Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California): 

H. Res. 106. Resolution directing the Pres- 
ident to provide the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives certain 
information relating to certain activities of 
the Central Intelligence Agency; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H. Res. 107. Resolution that the House of 

Representatives disapproves the plan sub- 
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mitted by the Secretary of the Interior, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of October 
19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466), providing for the 
distribution of funds appropriated in satis- 
faction of an award of the Indian Claims 
Commission to the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians 
in docket No. 218; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, 

WIRTH, and Mr. OTTINGER) : 

H. Res. 108. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House that the Secretary of Agriculture 
should rescind the food stamp regulations 
proposed on December 6, 1974; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


Mr. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

15. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, relative to the expulsion of Israel 
from the European section of UNESCO; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND. RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 2278. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Sexton (Mary Nuku): to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 2279, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Louise 
G. Whalen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 2280. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Luis (Maria) Echavarria; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 2281. A bill for the relief of Kim Ung 
Nyu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2282. A bill for the relief of Lee-Daniel 
Alexander; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.R. 2283. 
Jenny Brooke; 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2284. A bill for the relief of Kim-John 
Bartholmew; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 2285. A bill for the relief of Robert 
DiFranco; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. VANDER VEEN: 

H.R, 2286. A bill for the relief of Concep- 
cion Orozco DeRivas and Gloria Garcia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


A bill for the relief of Kim- 
to the Committee on the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

16. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Herman Howlery, Menard, Ill., relative to re- 
dress of grievances, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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WORDS OF INSPIRATION IN TIMES 
OF TROUBLE 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic future of our country looks bleak. 
During the recent months unemploy- 
ment has climbed to 7 percent and is 
destined to go up before the end of the 
year. The black unemployment rate is 
almost double the national figures, and 
as seems to be the case during most eco- 
nomic setbacks, it is the poor and the 
black that are suffering the most. 

However, even under the most trying 
times we must continue to look toward 
the future with hore; we must look not 
only to ourselves but to each other for 
strength, for in unity there is strength 
and may I remind my colleagues that the 
struggle for equrl rights is a battle for 
human rights, regardless of race, creed, 
or sex. It is for this reason that I submit 
to you, my colleagues, the inspiring 
words of the Honorable Mayor of At- 
lanta, Maynard Jackson, presented at the 
annual Congressional Black Caucus din- 
1er in Washington in September of 1974: 

Rock oF AGES 
(By Mayor Maynard Jackson) 


Over three and one-half centuries ago, an 
old, gray-haired mother stood on the shores 
of the mighty African continent and 
watched with strained gaze a small ship 
slowly fade from view. As that vessel of evil 
disturbed the serenity of that tranquil sea, 
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she endured the pain of recalling that her 
sons and daughters had been stolen, beaten, 
chained and sold into a system so perverse 
that it challenged her understanding, she 
knew nothing of the politico-economic ar- 
rangements of that day. Words such as mer- 
cantilism and imperialism meant nothing to 
her; but in her heart she knew that some- 
thing had just made an attack upon the soul 
of her people. 

Although she was left behind, too old to be 
privy to the plunder, she felt the tremors 
when that enslaved black humanity, which 
theretofore had thrived under the moon and 
stars of freedom, survived the middle pas- 
sage and was spewed onto the docks of 
Jamestown, Virginia, to make cotton king 
and the king corrupt. 

As we were defined as chattel, sold like a 
horse, worked like a mule, mated like cattle 
and treated like a dog, the spirit of that old 
woman presided over us. She saw us emanci- 
pated into a system of freedom where every- 
body was free but us. She consoled us while 
we endured pellagra, boll weevil exploitation, 
lynching, castration and racism so barbaric 
that its vestiges plague the oppressed and 
the oppressor even a century later. 

Today, as we remember our common roots, 
we honor these four matriarchs of the move- 
ment and the strength, intelligence and com- 
parison of universal black womanhood which 
they represent. We celebrate the black wo- 
man as our “rock of ages”, that tower of 
power, suggested by Ernie Barnes’ painting, 
who is so often seen standing at the bus stop, 
clothed in the rainments of poverty, sur- 
rounded by rumpled shopping bags, waiting 
for her ride home after a hard day's work 
for too little money. 

Hers is not the smooth contour of the 
venus de milo, the mysterious smile of the 
Mona Lisa or the languid beauty of a Paul 
Gaughin polynesian bather. She bugles from 
too many starches. She grimaces from corns 
and bunions that vie for position on weary 


feet. She is weathered by experience and 
withered by the heavy burden of being over- 
worked, oppressed and ignored. But she’s our 
rock of ages, standing steadfast against the 
tides of trouble, the rancor of racism and the 
bitter winds of benign neglect. 

While she remembers us, she wonders now 
whether we remember her. She taught us to 
stick together, yet she saw the anti-black 
elected official, self-consuming, paranoid dis- 
unity of a national black political conven- 
tion in Little Rock that fiddled around while 
home was burning. 

She taught us to love one another, yet the 
spiraling incidence of black-on-black crime 
makes her wail the words from Genesis, “the 
voice of your brother's blood is crying to you 
from the ground.” 

She taught us to survive on little in a 
land of plenty. Yet, now she stands in mute 
amazement at an America where the thing 
that is fed the best is inflation, and it is 
partial to dark meat. 

Our rock of ages taught us that if we did 
right, obeyed the law and loved the Lord, 
we, too, could walk America’s glory road up 
to Canaan land. Yet, she now sees that 
when America catches a cold, black America 
catches pneumonia. 

The black unemployment rate is double 
that of whites, 20% in some innercity neigh- 
borhoods and 36% among black teenagers. 

The black high school drop out rate is 
twice the national average and black col- 
lege graduates often earn less than the white 
high school graduate. 

The chances that a black American will die 
before the age of 35 are four times greater 
than if one were white; and of the black 
children under 14 years of age who were born 
in a public hospital, 60% have never seen a 
dentist. 

If you are a black American, the chances 
that you will be robbed are triple those if you 
were white; the chances that you will be 
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burglarized and have your car stolen are al- 
most double. If you make less than $3,000, 
your chances of being robbed are five times 
higher than if your income is over $10,000. 
A black, poor woman's chances of being 
raped are four times as high. 

If Richard Nixon were black, he would be 
catching so much hell he would rather be 
in jail. 

Our rock of ages sees us here tonight in our 
finery at $100 per plate and representing 3,000 
black elected officials, but her reality never- 
theless is rocked by the truth of Langston 
Hughes’ plaintive cry of the masses, 


“I swear to the Lord 
I just can't see 
Why democracy means 
Everybody but me.” 


She taught us to do unto others as we 
would have others do unto us. But now she 
discovers that Richard Nixon rewrote that 
proverb so that in the first chapter of the 
new testament book of Watergate it now 
reads, “Do unto others before they do unto 
you.” Now she discovers that, while she urged 
us to be boy scouts and girl scouts, Nixon was 
re-writing the oath to read, “On my honor 
I will do my best to get my part and steal 
the rest.” 

Our rock of ages taught us, like Albert 
Camus, that change and love can,redeem 
our lives and prevent them from becoming 
nothing more than absurd caricatures of 
meandering meaninglessness. Yet now she 
sees that, after America has spent millions 
of dollars and millions of hours of manpower 
on churches and other places of worship, 
sensitivity sessions, studies, conferences, sem- 
inars, research, analysis and summit meet- 
ings, we still live in an era of more hate than 
love, more discord than unity, more ignorance 
than enlightenment, more poverty than 
wealth, more despair than hope, more neglect 
than attention, more problems than solu- 
tions, more down than up. 

She taught us to remember our roots, re- 
member our brothers and sisters who are 
still locked in the dungeons of deprivation. 
Yet, today she sees some black people who 
have escaped from poverty (for the time 
being) and who also are trying to escape 
their duty to the poor. Some black Ameri- 
cans have gotten so big that they don't 
have time for the folks who made it possible 
for them to be so big. 

Watch out, America! You are chipping 
away at the rock of ages and we, her sons 
and daughters, will not simply let the chips 
fall where they may. She is us, America, and 
we are you, and we must stand together lest 
we fall apart! No more hypocrisy, America! 
No more 


“People walking up to ya 
Singing ‘Glory Hallelujah’ 
And all the while they're trying to sock it 
to ya 
In the name of the Lord.” 


No more weeping and a’ wailing! Our rock 
of ages taught us to be tough, and when the 
going gets tough, the tough get going. We 
cannot tolerate the mistaken belief that the 
time for group struggle is over and that the 
1970’s are a period for individual pursuits 
and materialistic gains. We still must have 
the unity and group identification that made 
civil rights a movement. 

We must seek allies regardiess of color. Our 
protracted struggle must be one of good peo- 
ple against bad ideas. We must remember 
that the rock of ages taught Martin Luther 
King, Malcolm X, Whitney Young, Medgar 
Evers and their women that, in its ultimate 
dimensions, the struggle for black liberation 
is a battle for human rights, black and white. 
If we are to change our national policies, we 
must be a broad-based political force that 
can change the people who make the policies. 
So, let Black America be united, but let us 
also reach out, as we did in the 1960's and 
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include our white brothers and sisters of 
good heart. As Julian Bond reminds us, 
“when your house is on fire and somebody 
runs up with a buct-+t of water, don’t ask 
him who he is. Don’t ask him where he got 
it. Just make sure it’s not gasoline, and pour 
it on.” 

These four martyrs did not leave their wives 
widows just to elect 110 black mayors across 
this Nation: the fight is for freedom. The 
fight was not just to send a thousand black 
students to Ivy League schools; the fight is 
for freedom. The fight was not just to open 
up a handful of $20,000-a-year jobs in busi- 
ness and government; the fight is for free- 
dom—freedom for all from economic and 
racial oppression. 

So, we must redefine our strategies, sharp- 
en our political tools and stick to our goals 
if we are to prove ourselves worthy of the 
faith of our rock of ages. She taught us that 
the essence of black people is will, persever- 
ance, and a dogged determination to survive. 
We must have the will to keep our eyes on 
the goal and not become disillusioned with 
the process, 

Black men must look to ourselves and each 
other for strength, but black men also must 
draw strength and inspiration from the 
black woman, our rock of ages. We must not 
allow the tensions and pressures of our 
struggle to turn us against each other. We 
must not allow the false dichotomy between 
the struggle for black liberation and the 
struggle for women's liberation to divide us 
along biological lines. We must use our 
struggles for complete human liberation as 
a basis for increased unity. Without complete 
trust in each other, we can only defeat our- 
selves. 

Finally, I come to you tonight to say that I 
have faith that we will make it. We will win 
our human struggle for ourselves and for 
generations yet unborn because the rock of 
ages has given us the will to do when others 
don't, the will to keep on keeping on. As Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox said: 


“There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circumvent or hinder or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 
Gifts count for nothing: 
Will alone is great, 
And all things fall before it soon or late. 
What mighty force can stay the sea-seeking 
river in its course, 
Or turn the ascending orb of day into night? 
Each well-born soul must win what it 
deserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck; 
The fortunate is he 
Whose earnest purpose never swerves, 
Whose every action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 
And even death will stand still 
And wait an hour, sometimes more, 
On such a will.” 


PHARMACISTS HONOR MORRIS 
BOYNOFF, OF MENDOCINO, CALIF. 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 
Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association has an- 
nounced that the APhA Academy of Gen- 


eral Practice of Pharmacy’s 1975 Daniel 
B. Smith Award will be given to Morris 
Boynoff, of Mendocino, Calif. 

While I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Boynoff myself, one of my 
staff assistants is a Californian who has 
known Mr. Boynoff for more than 10 
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years. In his view, Mr. Boynoff’s award 
is richly deserved. 

Here is the APhA press release an- 
nouncing the award and summarizing 
Mr. Boynoff’s achievements: 

Morris Bornorr To RECEIVE 1975 DANIEL 
B. SMITH AWARD 

Morris Boynoff of Mendocino, California, 
is the recipient of the APhA Academy of 
General Practice of Pharmacy’s 1975 Daniel 
B. Smith Award. Boynoff will receive the 
Award at the 1975 APhA Annual Meeting in 
San Francisco, April 19-24. 

Mr. Boynoff has served as a community 
pharmacist for 23 years, and his dedication 
to and practice of pharmacy in California 
has influenced a generation of his colleagues. 
When presented with the University of Cal- 
ifornia’s Pharmacy Alumni Association 
Award in 1968, Boynoff was cited for having 
had “more influence in shaping pharmacy 
affairs locally, which then reverberated across 
the national scene, than any other practi- 
tioner in California.” 

Boynoff has practiced in Mendocino since 
1970, and the physicians and dentists of that 
city have given him blanket authority to 
dispense the generic drug of his choice, even 
when a brand name is prescribed. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Boynoff is credited with the solu- 
tion to a venereal disease epidemic which 
swept the thousands of transient workers in 
and around Mendocino during the growing 
season. 

One of his nominators summarizes his ac- 
complishments this way: “The relationships 
which he had established with other profes- 
sionals and committees marked him as an 
outstanding individual both as a humanitar- 
jan and a professional. His activities in 
achievement as well as education have been 
many. The leadership role he has performed 
in California cannot be minimized. His writ- 
ing ability, his wit, his perceptive and keen 
insight have all contributed to the creation 
of a unique professional.” 


U.S. CONGRESS CAN WIN VIETNAM 
WAR IN 1975 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as we 
come once again to the annual Republic 
of Vietnam financial crisis, we see again 
the annual mood music coming from 
Indochina that seems magically to occur 
every time the administration prepares 
a request for a few hundred million more 
dollars to keep the Vietnam war going for 
a few more months. 

In a recent edition of the Washington 
Star-News, Mr. Arthur Hoppe gives a 
rare insight behind the scenes to look at 
the tremendous amount of hard work 
that goes into the staging of such events 
as the fall of Phuoclong. The names 
have been changed, of course, to protect 
the innocent: 

VHTNNNG BLOWS A BiG Loss 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It was in the 43rd year of our lightning 
campaign to wipe the dread Viet-Narian 
guerrillas out of West Vhtnnng. At last we 
had achieved Peace with Honor—mainly by 
getting the hell out of the place. 

Of course, the West Vhtnnngians went 
Tight on fighting the East Vhtnnngians 
under their dedicated military leaders, Gen. 
Wyn Na Phieu and General Lu Sa Phieu. But 
thing were going badly. 
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The beloved president of that bastion of 
democracy, General Mi Thieu, called an 
emergency meeting of his Cabinet. 

“My brothers,” he said, “and my second 
cousins, too, we are suffering disastrous 
losses.” 

“In Whar Dhat Province or in Wot Dhat 
Province?” asked Gen. Wots Ghang Ahn, who 
wasn't too bright. 

“No, you idiot, in Washington,” said Gen, 
Thieu. “The American Congress has cut our 
aid to a measly $700 million a year. If this 
keeps up, we'll suffer the greatest loss of 
all—namely our villa on the French Riviera.” 

“I've got it!” said Gen. Ahn. “Let’s win 
some smashing victories to restore American 
confidence in our ability to defend our- 
selves.” 

“Are you out of your rice-picking mind?” 
said Gen, Thieu. “Boy, you sure don’t under- 
stand the mysterious occidental mind. Now, 
here's my plan. . .” 

Under Thieu’s orders, the famous 
Vhtnnngian general, Hoo Dat Don Dar, took 
personal command of the battle. Executing a 
series of brilliant maneuvers reminiscent of 
von Clausewitz, in two short weeks he man- 
aged to lose Whar Dhat Province, Wot Dhat 
Province, two armies and his gold-hilted 
sword in a crap game. 

There was panic in the capital—the Amer- 
ican capital, that is. 

The President personally called Gen. 
Thieu. “Dee-fense, dee-fense!" said the 
President. "But don’t worry, I am personally 
sending you a shipload of WIN buttons, 
which I have declared surplus.” 

“Just what we need,” said General Thieu 
dryly. 

“And I'll get you a couple of billion from 
Congress,” said the president, “if things keep 
going like this.” 

“They will,” said Gen. Thieu confidently. 

And they did. In a month, Gen. Ho had 
lost half of West Vhtnnng and Yaw Nin Gulf, 
Congress lost its mind and passed the Yaw 
Nin Gulf Resolution. Unfortunately, Gen. 
Hoo got so in the habit of losing that he lost 
his balance in a Gin Seng Parlor and fell 
into a vat of Gin Seng (a heady native brew). 

In his stupor, he appointed Gen. Wots 
Ghang Ahn to replace him in the field. 

“Congratulations, glorious leader,” Gen. 
Ahn proudly reported to Gen. Thieu a week 
later. “I have recaptured all our lost terri- 
tory and our two lost armies, which I found 
lost in thought in a dance hall. Victory is 
ours! For the Americans dearly love a 
winner.” 

“Ai-yee!" said Gen. Thieu calmly. “The 
Americans love a winner, you fool but they 
only support losers.” 

“I guess I lost my head,” said Gen. Ahn 
contritely. 

“Not yet,” said Gen. Thieu, 
about a week from Tuesday?” 


“But how 


INTENTION TO REQUEST CLOSED 
RULE ON H.R. 1767, AS AMENDED 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing this means of announcing to my 
Democratic colleagues in the House of 
Representatives the action of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means this after- 
noon with respect to the rule to be re- 
quested for H.R. 1767, the bill which 
suspends for a 90-day period the au- 
thority of the President under section 
232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
to increase tariffs or to take any other 
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import adjustment action, with respect 
to petroleum or products derived there- 
from, and which also extends the public 
debt ceiling. My purpose in making the 
following announcement is to comply 
with rule XVII(a) of the Democratic 
Caucus concerning requests for closed 
rules. 

The committee has authorized and di- 
rected me as chairman to request the 
usual-type closed rule from the Commit- 
tee on Rules on H.R. 1767, as amended. 
We will request that all points of order 
be waived, that committee amendments 
only be permitted, that the rule provide 
for 4 hours of debate to be equally di- 
vided, and with the usual one motion to 
recommit. 

It is our expectation that we will file 
the report on this bill by midnight to- 
morrow night, Wednesday, January 29, 
and the report should be available on 
Thursday, January 30. It is my intention 
to go to the Rules Committee, if the 
committee will hear us for that purpose, 
on Tuesday, February 4 to seek the 
closed rule to which I referred above. It 
is our further hope that, if the Rules 
Committee grants our request for the 
closed rule, that the leadership will 
schedule this legislation for considera- 
tion on the floor of the House on 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975. 


ENERGY EXHAUSTION OR BLOCKED 
ACCESS TO ENERGY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
energy situation facing our country has 
resulted in a number of proposals to 
overcome our shortages and our depend- 
ence on foreign sources of energy. Presi- 
dent Ford has put forward a number of 
programs. Senator Jackson has coun- 
tered that he will oppose the President’s 
program and offer his own. 

In the debate that is taking place on 
our country’s energy needs and the 
methods of fulfilling them there has 
been much discussion but often little 
substance. A recent presentation by 
Peter Beckmann, Ph. D., doctor of 
science, brings a reasoned position that 
has not been too widely heard in the 
councils of government. 

It seems to me that our environmen- 
tal desires must be balanced with our 
energy needs. Dr. Beckman presents a 
position that should be considered. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
Dr. Beckmann’s presentation entitled 
“No Energy Exhaustion” from “Im- 
primis” published by Hillsdale College: 

No ENERGY EXHAUSTION 
(By Peter Beckmann) 

The present malaise of society includes a 
strong antiscientific trend. Reputable uni- 
versities offer courses in astrology while their 
enrollment in the hard sciences and engi- 
neering is decreasing. Science is increasingly 
coming under attack. Not only from out- 


siders who do not understand science—that 
type of attack is as old as science itself— 
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but now also from disrupters within. Hold- 
ers of scientific degrees are telling us that 
the trouble with the world is too much sci- 
ence and technology. Nobel prize winners 
are lending their names to anti-nuclear or- 
ganizations whose emotional propaganda 
blatantly disregards the facts. The authors 
of The Limits to Growth fed their computer 
programs with carefully manipulated data 
that would bring about the preconceived re- 
sult of catastrophe under all conditions. 

Blatant disregard of the facts is what the 
various anti-growth and anti-technology 
movements have in common. At a time when 
the fertility rate in the U.S. has dropped 
below the replacement value, we are being 
seared by the evils of population growth, 
vividly expounded by those whose attitude is 
“there's too many of you others.” Lake Erie 
is declared dead at a time when it has more 
fish than all the other Great Lakes com- 
bined. The dangers of nuclear power, far 
and away the safest form of large-scale en- 
ergy conversion yet invented, are magnified 
by those who callously disregard the 50,000 
coal miners afflicted with black lung and 
the 100 times higher accident rate (per en- 
ergy produced) in coal mining. Pollution is 
blamed on technology when, in fact, only 
more and superior technology can elimi- 
nate it. 

Among the most cherished myths of the 
technophobes is the ancient theory of the 
bottom of the barrel. If we don't watch our 
step, we are told, we will deplete this planet's 
finite resources. But what if we do watch our 
step? There is obviously something wrong 
with this theory, for if we do watch our step, 
we still merely deplete the barrel somewhat 
later; why is it better to die over a slow fire 
since, by this theory, the bottom of the bar- 
rel will be reached sooner or later anyway? 
We are given no answer to this question, for 
example, by the authors of The Limits to 
Growth, whose most desirable world model 
shows a semi-starved, semi-polluted world 
whose resources are relentlessly going down 
and down. 

The fact is that the barrel has a very elu- 
sive bottom, for non-renewable does not 
mean irreplaceable. Moreover, history shows 
that with very few exceptions (such as whale 
oil) raw materials were replaced not because 
they ran out, but because something better 
became available. The change from glass bot- 
tles to plastic bottles, for example, did not 
come about because the world ran out of 
sand from which to make glass. 

Untenable as the bottom-of-the-barrel 
theory is for mineral resources, it becomes 
absurd for energy, for it would violate a phys- 
ical law: Energy cannot be destroyed, it can 
only be converted from one form into an- 
other. So the enemies of technological ad- 
vance haye taken refuge behind another 
physical law, the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, which, roughly speaking, says that 
in every conversion of energy from one form 
to another, some fraction must irretrievably 
be turned into heat. Therefore, goes the 
story, if we convert too much energy, we will 
generate so much waste heat as to endanger 
the world by changing its climate. 

There are, indeed, some problems with 
high concentrations of waste heat; there are 
also ways of turning waste heat into useful 
heat. But the gist of the argument is a 
colossal exaggeration. To each even one per- 
cent of the energy incident on the globe from 
the sun, we would have to convert energy 
on a mind-boggling scale: every American 
man, woman, child and infant on the breast 
would have to consume, from midnight to 
midnight, no less than 2 MW of power, which 
he could do by running 600 clothes dryers all 
day and all night, or by cleaning his teeth 
twice a day with 15 million electric tooth- 
brushes. And the rest of the world would still 
have to consume twice as much. 

But enough of countering unfounded 
charges. Let us take a look at the amount of 
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energy available to us. The sun will shine for 
another 50 billion years, and nuclear fusion 
cannot run out of fuel as long as there is 
water in the oceans. To bridge the gap of the 
next three decades before these sources can 
effectively be harnessed, there is enough 
uranium to fuel hundreds of nuclear plants, 
there is enough coal in the U.S. to last for 
several centuries, and the oil deposits in the 
continental shelves are estimated at 100 bil- 
lion barrels, together with trillions of cubic 
feet of natural gas. There is more oil in the 
oil shale of the mountain states than in the 
entire Middle East. 

Uranium can be mined in low concentra- 
tions at a higher cost, for fuel costs represent 
only a minor part of the operating costs of 
nuclear power plants, and breeders running 
on thorium could extend the supply to some 
2,000 years. Coal can be gasified and liquefied 
with little pollution to produce gas, oil, gas- 
oline, methanol, hydrogen, and other fuels. 
It can also be utilized in situ with minimal 
environmental effects. In situ processing of 
oil shale is under investigation and appears 
feasible. As for offshore oil, the technology 
of preventing oil spills, and cleaning them up 
quickly if they do occur, has come a long 
way since the Torrey Canyon and the Santa 
Barbara oil spills. 

Clearly, then, there is no lack of energy; 
there is not even a lack of clean energy. But 
the access to that energy is blocked by non- 
technological obstacles, chief among which 
are, in my opinion, government interference 
with free markets, and environmentalist 
technophobia. 

Until last year, the price of oil was con- 
trolled at an unrealistically low level, result- 
ing, on one hand, in the rapid decline of ex- 
ploration and capital investment, and on the 
other, in making oil so “cheap” that it was 
burned under the boilers of power plants. Oil 
now has a two-tier price structure which, 
broadly speaking, rewards those who produce 
a little oil and punishes those who produce a 
lot of it. This year the number of small wells 
drilled has, for the first time since the 60's, 
surpassed 30,000; but the total domestic oil 
production continues to decline. This is not 
surprising; if government decrees fixed the 
price of potatoes grown in fields, but allowed 
a free market in potatoes grown in flower 
pots, there would be a flower-pot-potato 
boom, but the total potato production would 
decline. 

The electric power industry is shackled 
hand and foot by a myriad of regulating 
agencies. The rates charged are not deter- 
mined by the need of new capital invest- 
ments, but in public hearings which have 
become forums for propaganda against cor- 
porate profits, and the regulators find it 
popular to “pass the profits on to the con- 
sumers.” Until people wake up to what the 
so-called consumer advocates are doing to 
them, the utilities will continue to do what 
they are doing now: cannibalize their capi- 
tal spending budgets under a policy that 
amounts to save now, run out of power later, 

A second obstacle is environmentalism, 
which originally had the laudable aim of a 
clean environment, but is now being used 
as a horse on which to crusade against busi- 
ness, profits, industry, technology, and simi- 
lar evils that allegedly plague us. It is be- 
ginning to border on the impossible to con- 
struct a new power plant, oil refinery, coal 
gasification plant or other energy facility. 
Much of the blame for this must go to the 
character of presently required impact state- 
ments, which always stack the deck against 
the innovator who wants to change the status 
quo. He is required to demonstrate, and 
rightly so in my opinion, that the innovation 
will not unreasonably harm the environment 
or have other undesirable consequences, But 
he is put on the defensive: his opponents 
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have no comparable responsibility in con- 
pies the undesirable consequences of not 

with the innovation, A judge is 
ores to decide whether a new power plant 
may harm the marine life of the adjacent 
river if the plant is built: he is not required 
to decide how many women might one day 
die in childbirth for lack of electric power if 
the plant is not built. 

And so what we are witnessing is certainly 
no exhaustion of energy, but blocked access 
to that energy. 

Let me take one more example, the oil im- 
ported from the Arab countries, which is pro- 
duced at an operating cost of about 20 cents 
a barrel and sold for upwards of $12 since the 
OPEC price-fixing cartel has quadrupled the 
price in a single year. Apart from exposing 
the U.S. to political blackmail, the flow of 
$100 billion to the OPEC countries this year 
threatens to bankrupt the economies of the 
industrialized countries and to bring famine 
to the underdeveloped countries for lack of 
fertilizers. It won’t even do the OPEC coun- 
tries any good, for their primitive economies 
are utterly incapable of absorbing such astro- 
nomic sums. What can be done about that? 

First, one can use strong language, as Pres- 
ident Ford and other high U.S. officials have 
recently done. This could goad the OPEC 
countries into taking an even stronger stand, 
but more likely, they will merely laugh it 
off. 

Second, one can wait for the cartel to break 
up. The same greed that gives rise to a cartel 
in the first place eventually causes its mem- 
bers to cheat on each other. Libya is already 
cheating, and Saudi Arabia is chafing at the 
high prices. Even so, it could be a long wait. 

Third, there is a forceful military solution, 
which is, at present, unthinkable for any- 
body acquainted with political realities. 

Fourth, the oil-consuming countries might 
band together and take countermeasures. 
They might, but they won't. Last October, 
the EEC countries voluntarily rushed in a 
mad scramble to get what they could each 
for themselves, leaving, for example, their 
member country Holland high and dry with- 
out oil in violation of all their solemn 
treaties. Not much hope from that quarter. 

And that, I believe, leaves only one alter- 
native to cut OPEC-fixed oil prices: open up 
the abundant U.S. energy sources until the 
cartel crumbles under the pressure of supply 
and demand. How can that be done? It can 
be done, in my opinion, as follows: 

1. Decontrol oil, gas and electric power. 
Higher prices will work wonders for con- 
servation and for capital investment. The 
poor, like everybody else, will gain when 
prices come down again by increased sup- 
ply. The alternative is an energy shortage 
with higher prices, anyway, and that hits the 
poor even harder. Government taxes on gaso- 
line will not increase the supply; if past 
experience is any guide, they will be used for 
further wars on poverty that cure nobody’s 
poverty except that of its administrators. 

2. Open up the continental shelves for oil 
exploration; open up the vast deposits of 
low-sulfur coal in the West. In North Da- 
kota, the land covering five million tons of 
coal supports only five cows. Not all strip 
mining is of the West Virginia kind. In Wyo- 
ming, there are 400-ft. coal seams close under 
the surface, and they do not lie under Yel- 
lowstone Park; they lie in desolate and 
almost uninhabited country. Speed up the 
development of in situ processes to produce 
oil from oil shale. 

3. Make environmental restriction two- 
sided: consider not only what a new energy 
facility will do to somebody’s view from his 
window, but also what may eventually hap- 
pen to him and everybody else if such fa- 
cilities are not built. Make judges sit on the 
horns of a genuine dilemma (that, after all, 
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is their job), not on a deck always stacked 
in favor of the status quo. 

4. Combat anti-technological and emo- 
tional attitudes by taking the facts and fig- 
ures to the people. Show that pollution is 
not a necessary by-product of technology, but 
that more and better technology is needed 
to combat pollution. Calculate the price tags 
of abundant energy, and the even higher 
price tags of energy shortages, Use the facts 
to dispel anti-nuclear superstitions. Do not 
let Ralph Nader’s phony fables go unan- 
swered. How many people know, for example, 
that every time Ralph Nader flies to some 
campus to deliver one of his speeches on the 
“radioactive society,” he gets a 100 times 
bigger dose of radiation than he will get in 
his lifetime from nuclear power plants? We 
are not, after all, in most of these cases, 
dealing with opinions and hypotheses, but 
with well defined and measurable quantities. 

Let me summarize my position. There is 
no exhaustion, there is an abundance of en- 
ergy; but the access to it is blocked by eco- 
nomic, political and ideological obstacles. 
Reason and technology can overcome these 
obstacles—though not overnight—and en- 
nah abundant and clean energy for every- 

y. 


WHY THE CAMPAIGN TO 
RECOGNIZE CUBA? 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present another weekly col- 
umn by Ronald Reagan. In the follow- 
ing article Governor Reagan questions 
the wisdom of the current campaign to 
recognize Communist Cuba. He makes 
the point that the United States should 
be taking measures to free the Cuban 
people before any favors are extended to 
the Cuban Government. The article is as 
follows: 

WHY THE CAMPAIGN TO RECOGNIZE CUBA? 
(By Ronald Reagan) 

There has been a lot of talk lately to the 
effect that it’s “Just a matter of time” be- 
fore the United States “normalizes” its rela- 
tions with Castro’s Cuba. 

The idea got its first big push last fall 
when two U.S. senators—one a Democrat, 
the other a Republican—took off for Havana 
with a bevy of newsmen in tow, but without 
approval from the State Department. The 
United States hasn't had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba for some 15 years, but the 
senators had it in mind that they would en- 
gage in a bit of suave personal diplomacy 
to see if the fiery Fidel Castro had moea 
up any. 

What they were treated to first was the 
most vitriolic harangue against the United 
States that the Cuban premier has mustered 
in several years. It lasted for more than an 
hour. Far from sizzling the ears of the sena- 
tors, the visitors sat down to dinner and 
small talk with Castro afterward. 

At about that time, a privately endowed 
group of former U.S. government officials 
and scholars, the Commission on U.S.-Latin 
American Relations, sent the President a 
54-page report urging a lifting of the 10- 
year-old embargo on trade with Cuba. Along 
with it has come a steady drumbeat of like- 
minded newspaper and magazine articles. 
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Why the concerted campaign—and it ap- 
pears to be just that—to open trade and 
diplomatic relations with the Cuban dicta- 
tor whose people have lived, since 1959, in 
egalitarian poverty? 

Surely, the yearning for Havana cigars 
can’t be that great on the part of a few con- 
gressmen and liberal scholars. 

The rational appears to be that there is 
nothing to be gained, in terms of this nation’s 
interests, in continuing the isolation of Cas- 
tro’s Communist island. Therefore, the argu- 
ment goes, we should be gentle and con- 
ciliatory to the bearded revolutionary. 

Very little has been said of what we should 
expect from Castro in exchange for a lifting 
of the embargo of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) and for recognition by the 
United States. If, in fact, the time has come 
for us to reevaluate our Cuban policy, we 
should do it with a quid pro quo in mind. 

At the November meeting of the OAS, the 
United States abstained from voting on a 
resolution to lift the trade embargo on Cuba. 
The resolution didn’t get the two-thirds vote 
required, but it came close. Before we change 
our position, we should define the “quo” the 
United States wants for the “quid.” 

For example the United States should de- 
mand satisfactory answers from Castro to 
these questions: 

What will he do about Soviet military bases 
on the island? We should settle for nothing 
less than their removal. 

What will he do to assure the other nations 
of the Western Hemisphere that he will no 
longer train, equip and support Communist 
guerrillas in other American states? Perhaps 
a free and open inspection in Cuba by OAS 
monitors could provide the solution. 

What will Castro do about settling the 
$1.5 billion worth of claims by U.S. citizens 
whose property his government seized? 

What will he do to assure former Cubans, 
now U.S. citizens, of the freedom to visit 
Cuba unhindered and without harassment? 

What will he do to guarantee the restora- 
tion of individual freedoms to the people of 
Cuba? He may argue that this interferes 
with the internal affairs of his country, but 
he has never hesitated to interfere with the 
internal affairs of other Latin American na- 
tion, and not on the side of individual lib- 
erty, either. 

Instead of U.S. senators making fools of 
themselves, and instead of self-appointed 
study groups suggesting we hand Castro what 
he wants, let’s do some good old-fashioned 
American bargaining. In the process, we 
might be able to bargain the bombastic dic- 
tator into restoring liberty to his people. 
They need it. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM AND IN- 
TERIM ALLOWANCES FOR FIRST- 
TERM MEMBERS-ELECT 


HON. JERRY LITTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LITTON. Mr. Speaker, refiection 
upon one’s own first few weeks as a first- 
termer in the House should be all that is 
needed to activate empathy for incom- 
ing Members-elect. 

Thus, our 92 new colleagues whom we 
have recently welcomed to our midst, 
represent almost a hundred added rea- 
sons why I have rushed to the hopper 
and reintroduced my proposal to remedy 
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some of the primary causes of frustration 
shared by most—if not all of them. 

This proposal, reintroduced with one 
minor change relating to implementa- 
tion, was one of my first legislative initi- 
atives when I came to the House 2 years 
ago. It was envisioned as a bipartisan 
legacy from Members of the 93d Con- 
gress to all future Members-elect. One 
hundred and seventeen colleagues 
joined in cosponsorship. The bill sought 
to accelerate the scheduling of semi- 
nars—to render orientation of first- 
termers an easier, more expeditious 
process—and to provide certain interim 
allowances during the period following 
certification as victor in the election 
until the date the oath of office is taken. 

Unfortunately, this proposal was pre- 
empted by a major piece of legislation 
with which the House Administration 
Committee was concerned during most of 
the last session—the campaign reform 
bill. Be that as it may, I am more con- 
vinced than ever before of my bill’s mer- 
its since discussing it with some of my 
new colleagues. 

Admittedly, since my proposal was 
originally introduced, a few of the gaps 
between rhetoric and reality have been 
temporarily bridged. These gains were 
an outgrowth, in part, of discussions on 
the Bolling and Hansen proposals for 
congressional reform. Members-elect to 
the 94th Congress were brought in for 
more comprehensive orientation than 
heretofore offered preceding groups of 
first-termers; some per diem expenses 
were authorized for Members-elect and 
one designated aide. The prebiennial 
party caucuses will long be remembered 
by all who witnessed the impact our 
large corps of newcomers exerted even 
before their oaths were taken. All of this 
represents some ground gained, but falls 
far short of the goal my proposal seeks 
to reach. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal would pro- 
vide funding for two seminars to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the offi- 
cers of the House of Representatives, or 
some appropriate committee of the 
House. Thus, there would be a direct 
link between the Members-elect and 
those in a position to dispense invaluable 
advice and guidance. 

The first seminar would take place in 
November following the general elec- 
tion, and again in December, for newly- 
elected Members and two aides desig- 
nated by each Member-elect. The aides 
would be given a choice of attending 
either seminar. Members-elect would 
have the option to attend either, or 
both. Transportation costs to and from 
the seminars would be provided, as well 
as per diem expenses for Members-elect 
and their aides. 

From a logistics standpoint, these trips 
to Washington could cut through a cru- 
cial time-barrier. Members-elect might 
wish to seize the opportunity during this 
interval to interview applicants for their 
staffs. The second seminar might also 
be timed to coincide with the date desig- 
nated to draw for office space. Again, pre- 
biennial party caucuses might be sched- 
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uled in efforts to expedite the time usu- 
ually spent in organizing the House. 

Another provision of my bill would 
provide for partial staffing. As all of us 
are aware, the day after election a re- 
tiree—or one who has been defeated— 
acquires “lame duck” status. A Member- 
elect suddenly is faced with the stark 
reality that approximately a half-mil- 
lion people consider him, or her, their 
Representative. This, of course, poses 
many problems and creates an almost 
untenable situation, brought on in part 
by the Member-elect who has spent 
many months telling his future constitu- 
ents how quickly he, or she, plans to re- 
spond to their needs. Yet, during the 60 
days between the end of the election and 
the date of swearing-in, unless the Mem- 
ber-elect is extremely fortunate, he is 
without a staff, and oftimes, alas, with- 
out money as well. Further compounding 
this sad state of affairs, the Member- 
elect starts out in January with much to 
learn, a new office without equipment, 
and a 2-months’ accumulation of mail. 

My bill would provide the Member- 
elect with funding for an interim period 
to staff at a level not to exceed one-half 
the clerk hire allowance to which the 
Member-elect would be entitled by law 
if already sworn in. This allowance 
would be apportioned on a per diem 
basis between the date designated 
as winner in the campaign, until the date 
the new Member is duly sworn. With ac- 
cess to these funds, the Member-elect 
would be able to cope with the heavy 
flow of mail that inevitably arrives dur- 
ing the difficult interim period. Thus, 
Members-elect would not be forced to 
start 60 days behind senior colleagues 
whose offices are already established to 
function in an efficient manner the very 
first day a new biennial convenes. 

Additionally, the bill provides that 
Members-elect would not have to wait 
until January to assemble the countless 
items needed to equip a newly estab- 
lished office. There would be access to 
the stationery account in an amount not 
to exceed one-tenth of the total, prior to 
the date the oath of office is taken. This 
would not mean that Members-elect 
would be allotted a larger stationery al- 
lowance than senior Members, but only 
that access would commence upon certi- 
fication as victor in the campaign rather 
than the date of swearing-in. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill—which on rein- 
troduction was designated as H.R. 611, 
is not an all-encompassing proposal to 
meet every need Members-elect might 
have during the interim period. It does 
not provide for temporary office space, 
telephones, or other desirable conven- 
iences. It seeks to fulfill primary rather 
than secondary needs of Members-elect 
engaged in a battle against time, need- 
less frustration, and other deterrents. 
Though it does not provide optimum 
emoluments, I do wholeheartedly believe 
my proposal is a foundation upon which 
to build. H.R. 611 could be another sig- 
nificant step in the right direction to- 
ward objectives which, I hope, all my 
colleagues deem worthy of enthusiastic 
support. 
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THE FOOD STAMP OUTRAGE 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Congressman from an area of Brooklyn 
where many residents are dependent 
upon food stamps for the maintenance of 
their daily nutritional requirements, and 
the only New York City member of the 
House Agriculture Committee, I realize 
only too clearly the shortsightedness and 
inhumane effects of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl Butz’ 30-percent food stamp 
proposal. 

The new requirement handed down 
last week by the USDA would force all 
recipients to pay 30 percent of their in- 
come for food stamps. If the Butz pro- 
posal is enacted on March 1, this Nation 
will be faced with an epidemic of mal- 
nutrition among the poor, the very 
young, the disadvantaged, and the un- 
employed. 

Congress intended that food stamps 
would provide for the nutritional needs 
of those families who could not afford to 
pay for the full amount of their food. 
The program set up a sliding scale where- 
by recipients pay only a reasonable pro- 
portion of their income for food stamps. 
The 30-percent maximum proposed by 
Secretary Butz is clearly unreasonable, 
and in fact, will mean severe hardship 
for those who can just barely feed their 
families now. 

Put forth under the guise of saving 
the Federal Government money, the Butz 
plan would effectively drive more than 
1.7 million people from the program, 
while requiring that 95 percent of the 17 
million remaining participants pay more 
for their stamps. 

In New York City alone, recipients 
would be forced to pay $35 million more 
per year for their stamps. Moreover, this 
increase coupled with the Ford energy 
program will force the poor to pay more 
than 40 percent of their income for food. 
Once the President’s energy program is 
put into effect, fuel and gasoline prices 
will skyrocket, resulting in even higher 
food costs for the city dweller. 
` Currently, New York City receives most 
of its fresh produce, meat, and poultry, 
from the South and the Southwest. A 
rise in fuel and transportation costs 
therefore, will force food prices up even 
higher. 

The food stamp recipient is caught in 
the middle of this squeeze. While infla- 
tion is decreasing the value of the stamps 
and other benefits, the Government is 
asking them to pay more for these de- 
valued stamps. The only result of such 
administrative folly can be more hunger 
and malnutrition among the Nation’s 
poor and growing ranks of unemployed. 

Secretary Butz says the food stamp 
cutbacks will help in the fight against 
inflation by saving the administration 
$650 million. But to ask those who cannot 
even properly feed themselves and their 
children to bear this burden is simply 
inhuman and unjust. 
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ABOLISH THA PAY COMMISSION 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first day of this session, I introduced a 
bill to abolish the Commission on Execu- 
tive, Legislative, and Judicial Salaries, 
the Presidential Pay Commission. Since 
then, I have been greatly encouraged by 
indications of support from Members on 
both sides of the aisle on this particular 
issue. Therefore, I am today reintro- 
ducing this legislation along with 27 
cosponsors. 

The Presidential Pay Commission was 
created in 1967 with the power to recom- 
mend top-level Government pay in- 
creases to the President. The President, 
then, every 4 years, transmits the pro- 
posals he accepts from the Commission 
to the Congress. The role of the Congress 
in this procedure is limited strictly to 
veto power, if a vote can be obtained at 
all on a resolution of disapproval. 

Congress should never have estab- 
lished the Pay Commission, nor should 
it have given away the power to pre- 
scribe pay raises for top officials. I have 
been consistently against this practice 
since its inception. I voted against the 
original legislation to establish the Pay 
Commission, and I continue to feel that 
its passage was an irresponsible action. 
My bill would correct this situation, and 
restore to Congress the responsibility for 
salary determinations, as was the case 
prior to the enactment of the law which 
set up the Pay Commission, In addition, 
it would freeze current pay levels unless 
and until Congress took specific legisla- 
tive steps to change those levels. 

I feel strongly that we must restore 
to Congress its clear constitutional pow- 
ers. For this reason, along with my bill, 
I have just cosponsored Congressman 
CHARLES THONE’s congressional allow- 
ances bill, which would require whole 
House approval of any adjustment in 
congressional allowances. At present, al- 
lowances for stationery, travel, tele- 
phone, postage, and other office expenses 
are decided by the House Administration 
Committee, without the approval of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Gallup poll has indi- 
cated that the majority of ali Americans 
feel that the state of the economy is the 
major problem facing our country today. 
My volume of mail on this subject backs 
up that sampling. We are engaged in a 
desperate fight against inflataion. I feel 
that it would be not only irresponsible, 
but unconscionable to grant increases 
now when we are confronted with the 
current economic squeeze. How can we 
possibly raise our own salaries at the 
same time we are asking the citizens of 
our country to cut back, “tighten their 
belts,” and brace themselves for an en- 
ergy tax. 

I am confident that none of us in the 
House of Representatives campaigned for 
reelection on a promise of voting him- 
self or herself a pay raise. In fact, if 
this question was brought up during the 
campaign, I suspect that the overwhelm- 
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ing response by the candidates was neg- 
ative. Imagine the mood of the electorate 
when, immediately after the November 
elections, news reports confirmed that 
big congressional pay raises based on 
the Salary Commission’s recommenda- 
tions were being prepared by a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

These are difficult times, and it is es- 
pecially important now that we be scru- 
pulously honest and thoughtful in the 
way we deal with our problems. Events 
of the past year have demonstrated that 
we as public officials must work toward 
restoring waning public confidence and 
trust in Government. In this regard, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to my 
bill, and urge all Members to indicate 
their support, 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
bill which I have introduced in the REC- 
ORD: 

A bill to amend the Postal Revenue and Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967 to abolish the Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and Ju- 
dicial Salaries 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 

Representatives of the United States oj 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 

1967 (Public Law 90-206; 81 Stat. 613) is 

amended by striking out section 225. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept that such amendment shall not apply 
with respect to recommendations of the Pres- 
ident made under section 225(h) of the 
Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 (2 U.S.C. 358) before the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


A UKRAINIAN ANNIVERSARY 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1975 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, 200 
years ago the free people of the Ukraine 
declared their independence, delineating 
for the world to see and remember their 
unique heritage, culture, and nation- 
hood. 

After existing as a free nation, not only 
in a political sense, but in the hearts and 
minds of millions of Ukrainians every- 
where, that nationhood was physically 
terminated by the Soviet Union. In the 
intervening years, the concept of Ukrain- 
ian nationhood burned brightly and was 
inextinguishable, insofar as the feelings 
of millions of Ukrainians were concerned. 

When Cszarist Russia splintered, the 
Ukraine again declared its independence, 
only to have Soviet armies again end the 
political existence of this free state. 
Nevertheless, the light of nationhood still 
continued to burn brightly around the 
world in Ukrainian immigrant colonies. 
Today, the Ukraine, as a free state, does 
not exist. But as an ethic, culture, and 
way of life, it is very much alive. That 
alone is enough to guarantee the survival 
of the idea of Ukrainian nationhood. 
That is why it is fitting for us to mark 
this anniversary today. 

As long as ideas remain alive in the 
minds of people, repression cannot de- 
stroy what they believe in. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PAUL SIMON ON 
HUNGER PROBLEMS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is fortunate to have as one of its new 
and distinguished Members, Congress- 
man PauL SmmonN from Illinois. He is 
known in our State as editor, author, 
State representative, State senator, col- 
lege professor, Lieutenant Governor, om- 
bundsman, and perhaps most important, 
as a humanitarian. With his brother, 
Arthur, he coauthored an important 
book, “The Politics of World Hunger,” 
which has become a text book for all of 
us trying to help in this awesome crisis 
facing the world today. We owe Con- 
gressman SIMON a debt for underscoring 
and articulating so well the call for solu- 
tions. An article which he has written at 
the request of the editor, John Gardner, 
for the Southern Illinoisan, Carbondale’s 
daily newspaper, entitled “Why Should 
Southern Illinoisans Worry About Global 
Hunger Problem” is deserving of your 
review and interest. I commend it to you: 
WHY SHOULD SOUTHERN ILLINOISANS WORRY 

ABOUT GLOBAL HUNGER PROBLEM? 
(By Paul Simon) 

“Why should anyone in Southern Illinois 
be concerned about the growing problem of 
world hunger?” 

We have some severe problems of our own: 
The lowest family income of any congres- 
sional district in Illinois, a shortage of job 
opportunities, a shortage of physicians, much 
below average assessed valuation per pupil 
for the support of our schools—the list could 
go on and on. It is more understandable to 
hear this question in our district than in 
most areas of the Nation. And, it is asked by 
many. 

In fairness, the question is posed by people 
who have no real understanding of the se- 
verity or the breadth of the mounting world 
need for protein. Any reader who wants some 
feel for the problem could read an excellent 
new paperback, “By Bread Alone,” written by 
Lester R. Brown, Since the world food confer- 
ence held in Rome in December, many news- 
papers and magazines have had articles con- 
taining insights. 

Recently a woman living in our district, 
trying to persuade me on another subject, 
said that as far as the people of India and 
other areas are concerned, “let famine or 
earthquakes or something like that take care 
of them.” 

There are moral reasons why most people 
in Southern Illinois would reject such an ap- 
proach, but there are also some extremely 
practical reasons for concern by our area, 
Among them are these four: 

1. We can’t have a world of peace as long 
as some nations are well fed and most are 
poorly fed. Southern Illinois will contribute 
more than its share of casualties to any in- 
ternational conflict in which the United 
States is involved. 

2. Southern Illinois needs to develop eco- 
nomically. As people around the world earn 
enough money to buy our food and manufac- 
tured goods, our standard of living will rise. 

3. People of Southern Illinois are security 
conscious. We support an adequate defense 
establishment, and people who lack the basics 
are more of a threat to our security than sub- 
marines of another nation. 

4. In a smaller and smaller world, problems 
do not stop at the border of one nation. If a 
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disease breaks out in a major way among the 
malnourished of South America, it will not 
stop there; that disease probably will reach 
Southern Illinois. If there are important eco- 
nomic dislocations in much of the rest of the 
world, they will adversely affect the economy 
of our nation and of Southern Illinois. 

Most of those who either reject or ignore 
these four points, say, “We have problems to 
take care of here.” Yet, they are the very 
people who oppose the programs which would 
move toward solution of our domestic ills, 
You don’t hold back money from mental 
health because there are education needs, or 
from education because there are mental 
health needs. We recognize their interde- 
pendence. We must also recognize the inter- 
dependence of moves against poverty abroad 
and at home. And, incidentally, what most of 
us are talking about is not an increase in 
the total U.S. budget, but a realignment of 
some of our present priorities, referred to 
later in this article. 

Let’s look at each of the four points in a 
littie more detail: 

1. Peace 

During the conflict in South Vietnam, an 
above average percentage of Southern Illinois 
young men fought in that war, and the same 
probably occurred in the other conflicts of 
the past century. The reason is in part cul- 
tural, with a greater sense of patriotism evi- 
dent in our area than in some. But, part of 
the reason is economic, the poorer areas of 
the nation always contributing more because 
the ways of escape (college deferment, for 
example) are less available to them. 

2. Southern Illinois Economy 

When the United States helped Western 
Europe with the Marshall Plan, we did it— 
in my opinion—largely from humanitarian 
motives. We saw people desperately in need. 
But a humanitarian response turned out to 
be a tremendous investment in our own eco- 
nomic growth. Western Europe became a 
great trading partner, and as their economy 
prospered, so did ours. 

There are two differences now: the people 
who need help in Asia, Africa and South 
America are not the blood relatives of most 
of us. Their names are not Schmidt or Gen- 
esio or Thompson. After World War II, public 
officials could make hay helping people. Now 
that is gone. I know as I sit at my old type- 
writer knocking out this story for the South- 
ern Illinosian that I will receive more letters 
criticizing this article than in support of it. 
Because the people who need help come 
from different areas now—areas with few 
relatives here—the political climate has 
changed. 

The second difference is that in Western 
Europe and Japan we dealt with highly edu- 
cated people who responded rapidly. The re- 
turn on our investment came quickly. In 
India and Guatemala and a host of other 
countries, the assistance that is provided will 
ultimately help us too, but the return will 
not be as rapid. 

However, it will be there. And Southern 
Illinois will benefit. We have not begun to 
tap adequately either Southern Illinois’ agri- 
cultural or industrial potential, and foreign 
markets will help us do that. We will be 
richer and so will they. 

As John F. Kennedy said, “The rising tide 
lifts all the boats.” 

3. Security 

If you include veterans expenditures with 
defense, we now spend about 63 times as 
much for military hardware and personnel 
than we do for helping the impoverished 
abroad. We spend roughly $375 per U.S. citi- 
zen on the military, $6 per person on foreign 
economic assistance. Because Southern Illi- 
nois income is lower, the tax figures for our 
areas would be lower, but the ratio is the 
same, 

The people of Southern Illinois and the 
nation must recognize those figures as an 
imbalanced investment in our security. 
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We must continue to have an adequate 
defense; I wish we were not living in that 
kind of a world, but we are. One way of de- 
fending this rich nation is to show the peo- 
ple of the world that they can make progress 
without going to war against us. 

4. Problems Spread 

At one time in the United States the nar- 
cotics problem existed only in the ghettoes 
of the big cities. No one else cared much and 
because of our indifference the problem grew 
and came out of the ghetto into every com- 
munity in the nation, 

Indifference to problems people face never 
pays off. 

Because through the decades state gov- 
ernment has not paid enough attention to 
the problems of Southern Illinois—partic- 
ularly south of Highway 13—the state pays 
in public aid costs and a loss of income back 
to the state. 

If because people are underfed and cannot 
resist disease. Asian flu or tuberculosis or 
other contagious diseases spread, the illness 
wiil not stop at the sign which welcomes 
people to the United States. 

Economic problems do not either. The pres- 
ent depressed U.S. economy is caused in 
part because the developing nations must 
suddenly spend a much higher percentage 
of their income on petroleum products (par- 
ticularly fertilizer) than they did two years 
ago—and they have less money to spend 
buying U.S. products. 

Each of these reasons is adequate by itself 
to cause us to be concerned. 

But, the underlying motivation should 
continue to be moral. We should do what is 
right and just simply because it is right and 
just, not because there are special rewards 
for doing that. A public official should be 
honest, not because that is “smart” or “he 
might get caught,” but simply because 
honesty is the right thing. 

If we do what is right and just in a world 
with mounting problems, we will be building 
a better future for your children and mine— 
for the children of Southern Illinois and the 
children of the world, 


AURORA KIWANIS CLUB TO HONOR 
REV. SYLVESTER J. EYE 


HON. TIM L. HALL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
February 4, the Aurora Kiwanis Club will 
present its first annual “Service to God 
and Fellow Man” award to the Rev. Syl- 
vester J. Eye, pastor of the St. Nicholas 
Catholic Church. 

The Aurora Kiwanis Club will present 
this award to the individual who has 
“distinguished himself by service to 
Judeo-Christian ideals and who should 
be recognized for work on behalf of hu- 
manity to the Glory of God,” each year. 

There could be no more deserving re- 
cipient of this award than Father Eye. 
He is the dean of Aurora’s Catholic clergy 
being ordained April 3, 1937. Father Eye 
is not only active in church councils and 
boards but is one of the founders of the 
Centro Hispano Americano and Centro 
Cristo Rey. He has served as chaplain of 
the Aurora Fire Department and is a for- 
mer board member of the United Way. 
Father Eye was instrumental in working 
with the Aurora Clergy Association in 
organizing Aurora's ecumenical Thanks- 
giving services. 
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I commend the Aurora Kiwanis Club 
for its fine idea of honoring an outstand- 
ing citizen and add my congratulations 
to Father Eye, an excellent choice to be- 
come the first recipient of the award. 


COVERAGE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS’ 
SERVICES UNDER MEDICARE 
(PART B) 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill for the purpose of 
amending title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, part B, to provide for the cover- 
age of clinical psychologists’ services un- 
der the supplementary medical insurance 
component of the medicare program. 

All qualified and competent health 
professionals must be available to the 
elderly and disabled if they are to bene- 
fit fully from the medicare program. 
Clinical psychologists represent a large 
pool of well-qualified health service pro- 
viders. Under current law, however, their 
services are largely unavailable to medi- 
care recipients. 

Many important procedures and new 
developments in the provision of health 
and mental health services represent 
technological applications of research 
and experimentation conducted by the 
profession of psychology. The private 
practice of psychology is governed by 
statute in 47 States and the District of 
Columbia, with some 22,500 psychologists 
legally authorized by the States for prac- 
tice. Duly licensed clinical psychologists 
providing health services in most States 
are subject to peer review, professional 
standards and a code of ethics promul- 
gated and enforced by the American 
Psychological Association as well as the 
various State associations. 

The 93d Congress gave substantial 
consideration to, and recognition of, clin- 
ical psychologists as primary health 
service providers. For the record, I 
would like to summarize the pertinent 
legislation enacted by the last Congress: 

First. Public Law 93-112, the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973, recognized the serv- 
ices of licensed psychologists for both 
assessment and/or services for mental 
disability. 

Second. Regulations implementing 
Public Law 93-222, the Health Mainte- 
nance Organization Development Act of 
1973, explicitly enumerate “clinical psy- 
chologist” among the qualified health 
practitioners. 

Third. Public Law 93-363 established 
parity between clinical psychologists and 
other recognized providers of health serv- 
ices in Federal Employee Health Benefit 
Act plans. 

Fourth. Public Law 93-416 amended 
chapter 81 of subpart G of title 5, the 
United States Code, relating to work in- 
juries compensation of Federal employees 
by broadening the definitions of both 
“physician” and “medical, surgical, and 
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hospital services and supplies” to include 
“clinical psychologists.” 

The services of clinical psychologists 
have also been recognized in other Fed- 
eral health programs—or the health 
aspects of these programs—such as the 
CHAMPUS—1970, CHAMPVA—1973, the 
comprehensive manpower program reg- 
ulations to Public Law 93-203—1974, and 
regulations for the WIN program—1974. 

Clinical psychologists represent a sig- 
nificant, well-recognized, and critical 
professional health manpower resource 
distributed throughout the Nation where 
health services are needed and are being 
sought. 

I hope that in the near future we will 
have a universal and comprehensive na- 
tional health insurance program. In pre- 
paring for national health insurance, we 
must begin to make maximum use of all 
qualified health providers. The place to 
begin is by strengthening the health pro- 
vider resources available to the elderly 
and disabled by providing coverage of 
psychologists’ services under medicare, as 
I have proposed in this bill. I ask your 
approval. 


VOICE OF AMERICA—A VICTIM OF 
DETENTE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


Or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Voice of America has become another 
victim of détente. In the past the VOA 
served as a lifeline for those living under 
communism. Opposition stirring within 
Communist countries was a major part of 
program broadcasting. 

All this has changed, however, under 
the leadership of James Keogh, Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency. Accord- 
ing to a recent story in Time magazine, 
the VOA is now trying to avoid “provoca- 
tive” stories. 

This policy has been evident for some 
months. In the April 3, 1974, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, for example, I expressed 
my concern over the reluctance of the 
VOA to broadcast into the Soviet Union 
extensive excerpts of Alexander Solzhen- 
itsyn’s book “Gulag Archipelago.” Al- 
though the VOA program department 
planned on doing a series of 10-minute 
excerpts, the project was vetoed by the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

Numerous incidents such as this have 
led many to charge that political consid- 
erations are being allowed to suppress 
legitimate stories. A Yugoslay writer has 
said: 

The VOA is jamming itself—apparently out 
of some misguided spirit of détente. 


This charge has been basically admit- 
ted by USIA Director Keogh himself. In 
the Time interview, Keogh stated: 

Détente has changed what we do in USIA. 
Our program managers must be sensitive to 
U.S. policy as enunciated by the President 
and the Secretary of State. That policy is 
that we do not interfere in the internal affairs 
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of other countries. We're not in the business 
of trying to provoke revolutions. 


It is extremely unfortunate that the 
VOA is no longer serving as a lifeline for 
those living under communism. The 
cause of freedom can only suffer. 

Following is the text of the article from 
the December 16. 1974. issue of Time: 

MUTED VOICE OP AMERICA 


One unexpected result of détente is a 
change in tone at the Voice of America, Un- 
til recently, as a matter of course, the Gov- 
ernment radio network heard round the 
world in 36 languages reported on opposi- 
tion stirring within Communist countries. 
Now Voice executives are trying to avoid 
“provocative” stories. In the process, they 
have restricted VOA correspondents to the 
point where many of the newsmen feel that 
legitimate stories are being suppressed. Some 
editors and reporters in the radio's U.S.S.R. 
division have grumbled about interference 
from the glavlit—the Russian term for of- 
ficial censor. 

As an official outlet for the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), Voice of Amer- 
ica, with 2,303 employees and an annual 
budget of $55 million, operates under statu- 
tory authority. Its state@ mission is to re- 
port on the U.S. and American foreign policy 
and to “combat Communism.” In practice, it 
has wobbled between its dual roles as Gov- 
ernment propagandist and conveyor of 
straight news. James Keogh, the former ex- 
ecutive editor of Time who became USIA 
director in 1973, discarded the old Cold War 
attitudes of his hard-line predecessor, Frank 
Shakespeare. Under Keogh, a skilled, sea- 
soned newsman, VOA began finally to accept 
détente as a reality and to report even- 
handedly on the new warmth in U.S.-U.SS.R. 
relations. However, Keogh also tightened the 
policy reins on VOA correspondents, During 
Watergate, he forbade any stories that were 
attributed to unnamed sources, thereby pre- 
venting VOA's broadcast of some important 
revelations. 

Today, many experienced journalists at 
the VOA are bitterly disappointed, Keogh 
and his deputy for the Soviet block, John 
Shirley, they say, have allowed political con- 
siderations to mute the Voice. Among re- 
cent examples they cite: 

The program department planned a series 
of ten-minute excerpts and summaries from 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archipelago, 
the nightmare account of Soviet repression, 
to counteract Moscow's propaganda against 
the book. USIA ordered the project canceled. 

VOA's Munich bureau suggested a series on 
young workers in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe. Washington turned the idea 
down, according to one VOA official, because 
“if it had been honest and accurate, it would 
have been offensive to the governments in- 
volved; it would have seemed gratuitous and 
ideologically polemical.” 

A Voice correspondent, Lawrence Freund, 
preparing a story on the trial of a group of 
Croatians accused of separatism, noted that 
Yugoslav security was being stepped up 
around President Tito’s residence in Belgrade. 
USIA killed the story as “too sensitive” be- 
cause it fostered the impression of political 
instability. Instead, VOA broadcast a toned- 
down story from the wire services. 

Freund also reported, after Henry Kis- 
singer’s November visit to Belgrade, that the 
U.S. might resume arms sales to Yugoslavia. 
Though reporters aboard Kissinger’s plane 
published the information, the U.S. embassy 
in Belgrade suppressed Freund’s report on 
the ground that an official American network 
should not encourage provocative “specula- 
tion.” 

Last month Deputy Assistant Director 
Shirley sent out a written order stiffening a 
1967 rule that Voice correspondents must get 
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advance approval from local American em- 
bassies before they undertake a story. A num- 
ber of correspondents feel that the Shirley 
letter has given the embassies new power to 
censor their stories in advance. Shirley has 
promised, but not yet issued, a clarification 
that would limit the embassies’ ability to do 
So, 
NO ADVOCACY 

Because the Voice has always been a life- 
line for dissidents in Communist countries, 
many apparently now feel let down. A prom- 
inent Yugoslav writer recently said: “The 
VOA is jamming itself—apparently out of 
some misguided spirit of détente.” Pavel 
Litvinov, a Soviet intellectual now in exile 
in the U.S., gave a speech to Voice employees 
in the U.S.S.R. division in which he said: 
“The quality of your broadcasts to my coun- 
try has declined 500% in the last few years.” 
Astonishingly, the audience burst into ap- 
plause. 

Last week Keogh, John Shirley and VOA 
Program Director Jack Shellenberger rejected 
the charges of censorship. In interviews with 
Time they defended their policy of not of- 
fending Communist governments. Keogh 
said that VOA has devoted “hundreds of 
hours” of air time to reports on what the 
American press was saying about the Sol- 
zhenitsyn story. He vetoed broadcasts of ex- 
cerpts or summaries of The Gulag Archi- 
pelago because that amounted to “advocacy 
journalism.” Said Keogh: “The Voice of 
America is not an international NBC or CBS. 
Détente has changed what we do in USIA. 
Our program managers must be sensitive to 
U.S. policy as enunciated by the President 
and the Secretary of State. That policy is that 
we do not interfere in the internal affairs of 
other countries. We're not in the business of 
trying to provoke revolutions.” 

The tension between VOA journalists and 
their USIA superiors is one item on the 
agenda of a 20-member panel that will rec- 
ommend to Congress some changes in the 
Government's information services. The 
group, appointed by two commissions that 
monitor Government information programs, 
is headed by Frank Stanton, former vice 
chairman of CBS Inc. It is expected to rec- 
ommend next month that the Voice be given 
greater journalistic freedom, It remains to be 
seen whether this is possible, given the built- 
in limitations of any Government-run news 
operation. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
RABBI SCHNEERSON 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1975 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, January 23 marked the 25th 
anniversary of Rabbi Menachem 
Schneerson as leader of the Lubavitch 
Movement, a 200-year-old sect of the 
Jewish faith. I join with my colleagues 
in taking note of this important occasion. 

The Lubavitcher Chassidim have 
played a vital role in preserving Jewish 
tradition and culture, and with the 
strength and wisdom of Rabbi Schneer- 
son to guide them in their many human- 
itarian efforts, the Lubavitch continu- 
ously impart a special significance to 
society. Their spiritual belief in the joys 
of religion and life is a source of In- 
spiration to us all. I wish the Rabbi con- 
tinued success in his future years of 
leadership, and a special mazel toy on 
this anniversary. 
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THE 28TH ANNUAL VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM: A MOVING TRIBUTE TO 
OUR COUNTRY 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Speaker, it 
was my great privilege, during a recent 
trip home, to participate in the 28th 
annual voice of democracy scholarship 
program, sponsored by the Hawaii De- 
partment, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
its Ladies Auxiliary. As you know, the 
State winners of this annual broadcast 
script writing contest will be coming to 
Washington, D.C., later this year to com- 
pete for scholarships and other awards. 

The theme of this year’s competition 
is “My Reponsibility as a Citizen.” 
Judging from Hawaii’s winning entries, 
it will again be difficult for the judges to 
select a national winner. 

Because I believe that my colleagues 
will be moved and inspired, as I was, I am 
submitting for reproduction in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the essays of Hawaii's 
first place winner, Robert H. Maus, a 
student at St. Louis High School, and 
two runners up, Helen Hahn, a student at 
Kalani High School, and Stephen Davis, 
a student at Hawaii Baptist Academy. 

The essays follow: 

My RESPONSIBILITY AS A CITIZEN 
(By Robert H. Maus) 

Mount Rushmore stands in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota an awesome tribute to de- 
mocracy. Chiseled in a cliff of solid granite 
are heroic images of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt—Presidents whose 
deeds were monumental, truly larger than 
life. Gazing on this colossus, we wonder at 
the inspiration and dedication of its crea- 
tor. 

Gutzon Borglum, born in 1871 to Swedish 
immigrant parents, learned early the value 
of hard work and a love for America. He be- 
came a successful sculptor but was not con- 
tent to simply enjoy his good fortune. At 
an age when retirement must have beck- 
oned, he thought first of his country. Gut- 
zon Borglum, in a labor of love, carved the 
Mount Rushmore Memorial. 

He undertook the task alone, scaling the 
sheer cliff, blasting and chipping away at 
the unyielding rock. The endeavor, tre- 
mendous in scale but fraught with tedious 
detail, was harsh and demanding. Each day’s 
progress was imsignificant, but the days 
stretched into years and when he died in 
1941 his monument was virtually completed. 
It stands today, one of the modern wonders 
of the world, because Gutzon Borglum loved 
America enough to make the commitment 
his task required. 

I have a great task ahead fulfilling my 
responsibility as a citizen by defending and 
preserving the three great pillars of democ- 
racy—Liberty, Justice, and Equality. I too 
must love America enough to make the 
commitment my task requires. Democracy 
is my responsibility. 

. This has not been America’s finest year. 
For the first time in our history a President 
has resigned his office, sky-rocketing prices 
for mid-eastern oil have sent economic shock 
Waves around the world, and recession and 
inflation cast lengthening shadows across 
the nation. But America has faced problems 
before—she has survived depression, civil 
war, and global conflicts. Still her three pil- 
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lars, Liberty, Justice, and Equality, stand 
firm. 


The pillar of Liberty must be defended. 
Service on the field of battle is the ultimate 
defense, but soldiering in every day life is 
important too. Democracy is not a game for 
armchair quarterbacks. It requires voting 
players informed on the issues. Only one per- 
son in four, worldwide, enjoys a free press 
and free speech. Reading and listening to the 
media is a precious opportunity. I must exer- 
cise it as I exercise free speech by speaking 
out and preventing a vocal minority from 
molding public opinion. I exercise liberty in 
many ways through religious, school and 
community affairs, I may never give my life 
for liberty, but I will live my life for liberty. 
This is the commitment that liberty requires. 
Democracy is my responsibility. 

America’s second pillar is Justice. Her 
judicial system is the finest in the world, 
but It is a system of men as well as laws. 
I must support my law enforcement agencies 
and elected officials to insure the dictates of 
the Constitution. But my responsibility to 
maintain justice goes further. I must serve it 
by example through honesty and compassion 
in dealing with others. It is painfully clear at 
this time in our nation’s history that integ- 
rity is a watchword of democracy, and I must 
maintain high ethical standards. I must be 
honest with myself, guarding lest I be swept 
up in popular waves of cynicism and apathy, 
blindly following trends in “modern moral- 
ity”. I must beware the shoals and snares 
of situation ethics. This is the commitment 
that justice requires. Democracy is my re- 
sponsibility. 

Equality, the third pillar, demands personal 
commitment. I am only one person, but my 
actions can help to lower the barriers that 
still exist between Americans. Equality is the 
product of Liberty and Justice—proof that 
they are alive and intact in a troubled world. 
And the brightest facet of the American 
dream, the envy of all the civilized world, 
is “equality of opportunity”. I must strive 
to insure this opportunity, this hope, this 
inspiration for every American. This is the 
commitment that equality requires. Democ- 
racy is my responsibility. 

There is a lesson in the life of Gutzon 
Borglum. Working day after tiring day, he 
immortalized four giants of our democracy 
on a cliff of gray granite in the Dakotas. He 
left an inspirational legacy, Like Gutzon 
Borglum, my responsibility as a citizen can- 
not be fulfilled in a week or a year. It is a 
never ending task of defending and presery- 
ing the three great pillars of democracy— 
Liberty, Justice, and Equality—this is the 
commitment that America requires. Democ- 
racy is my responsibility. 


My RESPONSIBILITY AS A CITIZEN 
(By Helen Hahn) 

I was not born an American citizen. I 
came to America when I was very young. 
One day, my father took me to the Immigra- 
tion Building. There I was asked, “Do you 
want to be an American citizen?” This struck 
me since I had never really considered my- 
self as an alien to the U.S. After all the 
years of pledging allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag, of learning about America’s past, 
and growing up among America’s children, 
I was not yet legally American. So I thought: 
America is not an Utopia and I have reason 
to believe such is nonexistent. But this 
country is advanced technologically and she 
is a major and powerful nation. However, 
I did not choose to become a citizen be- 
cause of these but because America guards 
the rights and the freedoms of all her peo- 
ples. Thereby accepting this citizenship, I 
have gained all the privileges and all the 
responsibilities as any other American. 

if I were to tell you what I consider as 
the responsibility of citizenship, I would 
first have to define this type of respon- 
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sibility. Such a responsibility should not be 
cumbersome or seem like an unappealing 
duty. Instead, I believe this responsibility 
should be carried just in the manner in 
which we carry our own names. This sense 
of responsibility should be like a natural 
force without need of constant remem- 
brance. I am an American and I haye pride 
in America. By nature, I should try to hon- 
our America in the things I do. 

So now, what is this responsibility? I be- 
lieve if simplified into two words, these 
would be, “Be Concerned”. It is to be con- 
cerned about America’s present and future, 
to be concerned about the American peo- 
ple and to be concerned about the govern- 
ment placed in service to these people. 

Why should I be concerned? Because I 
believe in what America stands for, which 
is justice and freedom for all. These ideals 
can be attained by concerned citizens and 
they live only through concerned citizens. 
It is the people that make up a country. 
Without Americans who hold up America’s 
ideals, there would be no America. 

As an American I should be concerned 
about other Americans. We must care about 
each other that we may be unified. Unity is 
essential. It is essential to be “indivisible” 
in order to maintain a strong nation. This 
unity, which is the outline of the American 
spirit, can be attained by some mutual 
respect and the realization of something 
that we all share equally. This something is 
the responsibility we have as Americans. 

We need not be great philanthropists to be 
concerned. Packing up litter, forming car 
pools, not wasting, contributing time, effort 
or services*to some organization concerned 
with fighting pollution, inflation or disease, 
all of these show laudable concern. Little 
actions done by masses of people cause big 
results. It is a part of our responsibility, 
therefore, to take minimal concern of our 
present state and economy. 

The most important part of my responsi- 
bility is to practice my privileges in concern 
for the country and not abuse these privi- 
leges. Having reached the legal age, one is 
given the privilege and the duty of voting. 
If I care about the government, about how 
things are run, and what things need to be 
done for the people, then I know that it is 
necessary to vote. 

However, the most outstanding prerogative 
America gives to her people is the freedom 
of press and of speech. I can speak out on 
what I feel is right or wrong and I can hold 
peaceful demonstrations to express my views. 
We have congressmen and senators to write 
to and they usually give helpful response. 
But I do not believe in any type of violent 
demonstrations for violence creates only 
more violence. Protest, I consider as patriotic 
if done in sincerity. If someone feels a cer- 
tain law is morally wrong or unconstitu- 
tional, and he protests expressing his views 
to correct such a law, he is doing it out of 
concern of getting rid of what he feels is 
destructive to America. But if someone were 
to protest only to make noise, then this per- 
son would be misemploying a very valuable 
freedom. 

I conclude by noting that it is the word 
“concern” that outlines everything I do as 
a citizen. Therefore, I must be concerned 
because my responsibility as a citizen is like 
the name I carry, it brings me together with 
every other American, it makes me notice the 
significance of my little services, and it makes 
me proud to be American. 

America was built with hope and by faith. 
With our faith, America will continue to live. 


My RESPONSIBILITY As A CITIZEN 
By Steven J. Davis 
Guns fired, cannons blasted, and blood 
reddened the landscape as Americans brutal- 
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ly fought and killed one another. The pres- 
ident was moved with great sorrow, as he 
watched America go from a promising young 
country, that was ever expanding, into a 
nation entangled in a great Civil War. As 
President Lincoln led this troubled land, 
he must have reflected on a different time— 
A time of heated arguments in Independence 
Hall, and brilliant compromise to establish 
our Constitution—A time when men from 
differing backgrounds pulled together to es- 
tablish the humbled beginnings of these 
great United States—A time when great 
Americans had visions of a nation of free- 
dom and peace. As Abraham Lincoln thought 
of these men’s dreams, he saw them crum- 
bling before his very eyes. Finally the day 
came when the war ended, but a bullet shat- 
tered Lincoln’s hope of ever seeing Amer- 
ica pick up the pieces and truly become 
the United States once more. 

Now, though we are not in the midst of 
war between states, America is steadily be- 
ing infiltrated by degrading forces. The fam- 
ily as an institution is being shaken, moral 
standards are steadily declining, and free- 
dom is geting so free that it often grows 
to the point of perversion. 

As we see these problems and many more, 
we should become increasingly aware and 
respond to our responsibility as citizens. 

The individual citizen is the backbone of 
America. It is the responsibility of each one 
of us to keep that backbone fit. We must 
stay abreast of current events, and not allow 
our minds to become stagnant or filled with 
depravity. We must also keep ourselves phys- 
ically fit to serve both our nation and our 
fellow man. We must not neglect our bodies 
by letting them become a dumping ground 
for every soda shop in town, A two inch over- 
hang around our middle mustn't become an 
implanted American way. We can’t let the 
only exercise we get be walking to our cars 
and we have to stop turning into maniacs 
once we get inside them. 

We must become vitally concerned with 
safety practices. Our highways, homes, 
schools, and jobs all harbor accidents, just 
waiting to happen. It is our responsibility to 
be alert to these dangers, and take positive 
action to eliminate them. 

It takes the involvement of a united people 
to keep this nation strong, There are many 
things we can do. We must not leave the job 
for the other guy. Adults should share their 
experience and knowledge with a generation 
that has neither seen the problems nor faced 
the situations they have, and combine it 
with the vitality and fresh ideas of today’s 
youth. If we have a special talent, we should 
share it with others. We should visit the 
elderly and the ill, vote in all elections, drive 
in car pools to save fuel and space, save 
paper, cans and bottles for recycling. If we 
see litter, we should pick it up, and be sure 
we don’t contribute to the problem. We must 
obey all laws, and if we find fault, work 
within our system to change them. What- 
ever we can do, we must do. Edmund Burke, 
a famous British statesman, once said, “All 
that is necessary for the forces of evil to win 
in the world, is for enough good men to do 
nothing.” 

The United States was founded by men 
who had a deep faith in God. Our country Is 
based on these men’s religious beliefs, and a 
nation built on God will surely fall without 
Him. We must all unite as a nation under 
God to overcome our complex national 
problems. 

We are not currently engaged in a civil 
war, but peace is not a reality within oyr 
nation. How can we have peace, while some 
of our citizens despise their fellow Ameri- 
cans? People cannot be at peace in their 
nation unless they are at peace with one 
another, and they cannot be at peace with 
one another until they give up their foolish 
hatred and prejudice and learn to love. 
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This country has come a long way in its 
short two hundred years. I love it and am 
very proud of it. There is no place in the 
world I'd rather live than in the United 
States of America. I beseech all Americans 
to look at our history, and see all the work 
that has gone into the construction of our 
government, to remember the men who 
fought and died, and to strive for the peace 
they died for. Let us all work together, never 
taking our citizenship for granted, that our 
nation of the people, by the people, and for 
the people may long endure with responsible 
citizens working together for a truly United 
Nation. 


OLD PROBLEMS IN THE NEW YEAR 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Soviet Union has chosen to blast the 
Congress for adversely interfering with 
their foreign policy by the passage of the 
Trade Reform Act of 1974, I believe it is 
important that we recognize that détente 
is an empty slogan for the rulers of the 
Kremlin to use as they see fit. Their goal 
continues to be world domination, and 
not peace with freedom for all peoples. 

I believe it is pertinent to direct the 
attention of the Members to the effective 
discussion of this subject in the Decem- 
ber 1974 edition of the American 
Bulletin, published by the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America. Therefore, 
I insert the article into the RECORD at 
this time: 

OLD PROBLEMS IN THE NEW YEAR 

A review of 1974 brings us back to January 

and to the conclusion that not much has 
changed. The oil crisis, inflation at home, 
guerrilla warfare abroad, and a general feel- 
ing of uneasiness in the West have been 
and will continue to be with us in the new 
year. 
Millions of words have been written and 
spoken. Probably the most abused word is 
that of détente. Certainly, the Soviet Union 
has shown no willingness to coexist in peace. 
The fact that after many months of negotia- 
tions, visits of heads of state, conferences in 
Geneva, Vienna, Washington, Moscow, etc., 
the Soviet Union has finally agreed to permit 
60,000 Jews to emigrate annually, is of im- 
portance only to the Jews and their fami- 
lies. The basic principle of free flow of ideas 
and communication and free movement of 
people, the cause the United States has been 
championing, still remains unsolved, and 
almost taboo as far as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, 

The word détente makes a good slogan. If 
the word would mean the same thing to both 
sides, it would be a move in the direction 
toward peaceful existence. However, two au- 
thorities on the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist ideology, both former U.S. ambas- 
sadors to Moscow, have warned us against 
putting our trust in the latest Soviet drive. 
The Hon. Jacob D. Beam was quoted in the 
October issue of the American Bulletin. 

Today another authority, former US. 
Ambassador Foy D, Kohler cautions us in his 
monograph The Soviet Union and the 
October 1973 Middle East War—Its Implica- 
tions for Détente (U.S. Press Association, 
November 12, 1974): “As the Soviets see it, 
détente ‘presupposes’ an unrelenting class 
struggle between the two opposing systems 
in which Moscow remains free to use all 
means short of nuclear war to promote the 
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advance of the revolutionary and national 
liberation movements and to achieve a shift 
in the balance of forces in its favor. Gon- 
sequently, détente, in the U.S. meaning of 
the concept, only applies to certain areas of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, areas which are of 
mutual benefit to both sides. Furthermore, 
and as the Soviet interpretation of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ makes explicit, this concept does 
not extend to a similarity of interests in the 
preservation of international stability. Thus 
the globai ‘normalization’ of international 
relations and relaxation of tension ... simply 
means that the U.S. must cease all attempts 
to defend its interests or protect its 
allies...” 

Economic instability is not the serious 
problem to the Soviet Union and its 
satellites as it is to us because they do not 
have to consider the welfare of labor unions, 
the working class and the middle class, and 
the people in general. The Soviet Union fully 
intends to take advantage of Western eco- 
nomic difficulties; the Communist press in 
Czechoslovakia has been writing gleefully of 
rising prices and unemployment in the 
United States (it has always described our 
“severe unemployment” even at the time of 
high employment). The Soviet Union will 
do its best to increase our difficulties; the 
oil crisis in the Middle East, the state of af- 
fairs in Greece and Turkey, guerrilla “libera- 
tion” wars, etc. Moscow is not interested in 
maintaining international stability; quite the 
contrary. Communism can succeed only if 
the West fails. To some die-hard Communists 
it may seem that at long last Marxist-Lenin 
ideology is about to bear fruit. Détente is to 
be one of the ways to achieve that end. 


THE SPIRIT OF POLAND WILL NEVER 
DIE 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, few 
nations have struggled more valiantly 
nor shed more blood for the right to exist 
than Poland. 

After thriving in its own right as a 
power for centuries, Poland was at last 
overwhelmed by armed conquerors. How- 
ever the greatest triumphs of Polish cul- 
ture and intellectuality emanated from 
Polish people in exile from their native 
land. Simultaneously, the Polish people 
rebelled again and again against the var- 
ious conquerors who sought to enslave 
them. 

Rebellion followed rebellion. Repres- 


sion followed repression. Consistently . 


the conquerors sought to make Poles feel 
they had to give up their ethnicity, re- 
ligion, and culture. Stubbornly, the Poles 
resisted all such efforts, and today they 
are still successful in clinging to what is 
uniquely theirs, in terms of heritage. One 
such rebellion occurred on this day in 
1863. It was viciously repressed as subse- 
quent rebellions have been. It is fitting to 
remember and commemorate this occa- 
sion. Now, because the Polish people, 
whether in their homeland or in their 
adopted homelands, remember that heri- 
tage and cling to it tenaciously. Even 
today, the Soviet Union persists in trying 
to sever Poles from their history. Just as 
it failed then, so it shall fail today. 
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ELDERLY “FIXED INCOME”? 
TRAVESTY OF THE TRUTH 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
DeGaulle once described old age as a 
shipwreck; a shipwreck of a once useful 
life cast aside on the shoals of inactivity 
by a society that has grown increasingly 
youth oriented. I cannot accept this defi- 
nition. The pages of history and the 
pages of our newspapers clearly trace 
the accomplishments and the active role 
of our senior citizens. The society that 
ignores the wisdom and experience of its 
senior citizens is truly forfeiting a 
resource of independent thought and 
leadership. 

But in one sense, Mr. DeGaulle might 
have been distressingly accurate. Old 
age can be a financial shipwreck. With 
the highest income earning years behind 
them many senior citizens are now liv- 
ing on fixed incomes guaranteed by so- 
cial security or by private pension plans. 
But the term fixed income is a decep- 
tively cruel one; for there is no such 
thing as a fixed income for senior citi- 
zens. Anyone who has witnessed the re- 
lentless upward march of prices knows 
that with each passing month, senior 
citizens receiving a so-called fixed in- 
come are actually the recipients of a 
steadily declining income. 

Too many senior citizens are floun- 
dering on the shoals of financial dis- 
aster. These Americans do not want wel- 
fare. They want help to keep up with the 
staggering burden of inflation. Mr. 
Speaker, I recognize these facts and, 
therefore, I am introducing today a sen- 
ior citizens legislative program which I 
believe should be adopted immediately. 
My legislative package consists of seven 
bills which would: 

Prevent the proposal to increase the 
cost of food stamps by 30 percent from 
going into effect, 

Increase the social security earnings 
limitation to $5,000, the present limit is 
a meager $2,400, 

Exempt the first $5,000 of retirement 
income from Federal income taxes, 

Prevent veterans pensions from being 
reduced or taken away because of in- 
creases in social security benefit levels, 

Provide a refundable property tax 
credit in the form of a $500 cash grant to 
senior citizens earning less than $9,000 
a year. Renters would credit 25 percent 
of their rental fee, 

Include prescription 
medicare, 

Cover regular physical examinations 
under medicare, 

Prohibit discrimination on the basis 
of age in granting credit. 

Mr. Speaker, for too long the Con- 
gress has paid lip service to the needs 
of America’s senior citizens. The Con- 
gress has been long on talk and short on 
action. The time for enactment of a 
sweeping senior citizens program is long 
past and Iurge the House of Repre- 
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sentatives to begin hearings immediately 
on the legislation I have today 
introduced. 


REMARKS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President RocKEFELLER made some very 
responsible statements in a speech he 
made in Chicago before the National 
Business Leadership Conference. The 
contents and significance of this speech 
reflect a respect to the problems con- 
fronting us today and I am sure the 
American public will benefit from reading 
this fine analysis of our contemporary 
problems: 

REMARKS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


I am delighted and honored to bring you 
the greetings of the President of the United 
States. I just want to say that he wished he 
could be with you here tonight, I know that 
this organization, its objectives, its achieve- 
ments are very close to his heart; and there- 
fore, he sends his special greetings and asked 
me to come to represent him, 

You know, it’s interesting, but in the brief 
200 years of the history of America, this Na- 
tion has achieved a standard of living un- 
equalled in the history of man. This society 
has the ability, through hard work, indi- 
vidual initiative, private enterprise and by 
operating within the framework of the Fed- 
eral system and the framework of laws, to 
provide maximum diversity within unity and 
to foster individual initiative and creativity. 

This is the great tradition of your orga- 
nization. It is a tradition that you are pass- 
ing on to the new generation of Americans 
through the Junior Achievement program. By 
introducing young Americans to the private 
enterprise system, you are helping to keep 
alive the spark of individualism that has 
made possible this country’s rise to great- 
ness. I can imagine no more vital purpose. 
I commend you for what you're doing, the 
dedication and devotion of those who have 
given of your time and resources to make 
possible these opportunities for young peo- 
ple all over the country to have those rare 
experiences. 

And, I have to say, parenthetically, my 
great grandfather did the same thing for my 
grandfather. He got him started at seven 
years of age—of course, he lived on a farm— 
and got him started raising turkeys and 
working for his neighbors. But, he lived those 
same fundamental principles you are in- 
culcating in this wonderful group of young 
Americans who are here tonight, and who are 
all over this country as bene“ciaries of your 
efforts. 

Our country is still a great country, But, 
let’s face it, we're in deep trouble today—in- 
fiation, unemployment, the energy crisis. 
President Ford said it with blunt honesty to 
the Congress, and I quote, “The State of the 
Union is not good.” But, fortunately for all 
of us, President Ford has emerged as the 
strong, decisive leader that our Nation has 
always called forth in times of crises. 

It has been my privilege in the last few 
weeks to see at first hand the tremendous 
dedication and courage of this man in tack- 
ling and mastering these unparalleled eco- 
nomic and social problems, the long meet- 
ings day after day with experts, advisers, con- 
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sultants, his intense concentration, his deep 
human concern, his keen perception and 
penetrating questions, drawing out the dif- 
ferent points of view, trying to reconcile, to 
understand and then emerging with bold, 
imaginative solutions to the problems. He 
has put these solutions together in a deli- 
cately balanced, comprehensive program. 
That's what went into his proposals to the 
Congress of the United States—proposals to 
reshape the forces of disruption and to meet 
the needs of our Nation and of the American 
people. Ladies and gentlemen, America has a 
great leader in President Ford. 

Now, of course, these problems are so new, 
so complex, so interrelated that there are 
naturally differences of opinion. But let’s 
face it—that’s the vitality and the strength 
of democracy. That's what has made this 
country what it is today. But the President 
has had the courage to put forth his pro- 
gram—s# comprehensive program, a tough 
program, but a good program for America. 

Now under our system, Congress has the 
responsibility to respond positively and rap- 
idly, either by adopting the President’s pro- 
gram or by coming up with its own pro- 
gram—equally comprehensive, equally cou- 
rageous, bold enough to deal with the crisis 
that confronts us. 

This society and free societies throughout 
the world find themselves more seriously 
challenged than in any time short of war. 
Never before in peacetime have there been 
such violent disruptions—disruptions that 
came upon us almost without our realizing 
it. 

The one part of the program which the 
President has presented to the Congress re- 
lates to energy. Less than a decade ago, 
the United States had a surplus. The 
world had a surplus. With the rapid growth 
of industrialization that has taken place 
in the last two decades, the increased 
consumption rate, the rapid progress in this 
country, and in Japan, Europe and the de- 
veloping countries—slowly, almost impercep- 
tibly, we have all found ourselves in a situ- 
ation where we were importing larger and 
larger percentages of oil. Then came a situ- 
ation, which I do not think anyone antici- 
pated, which has affected the entire world. 
The producing nations got together and de- 
cided that they wanted a bigger piece of the 
action. Or, if you want to put it practically, 
they quadrupled the price of oil. They got 
the action, and they are now becoming the 
capitalists of the world. And so, $65 billion 
this year from the industrial world, from the 
developing world, will be slowly moving this 
year and, as years go by, building up to $100 
billion, $200 billion, $300 billion, $600 bil- 
lion, $800 billion in the producer countries. 
The consuming countries have found them- 
selves totally unprepared for this situation 
such as the balance of payments problem, 
the lack of capital. These are crises which 
our institutions were not ready for. 

But let's not forget the fact, ladies and 
gentlemen, that this Nation is blessed with 
resources which can be developed. This is 
one of the principal objectives of the Presi- 
dent. We can become independent of the rest 
of the world again in energy sources, even 
be an exporter of energy. In so doing, the 
possibility of blackmail, the possibility of 
disruption and destruction of our economy 
and our society can be prevented. 

Now, it's bad enough with just that prob- 
lem, But add to it another problem that has 
emerged at the same time, because of the ris- 
ing standard of living, the increased demand 
for foods, the change in dietary habits, 
droughts, population growth, crop failures 
which suddenly converged on us. This coun- 
try, which had taken surpluses of food for 
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granted, found itself, after the wheat pur- 
chase by the Soviet Union, in a deficit posi- 
tion. Some prices doubled. But, at least we 
have the food. There are many nations in the 
world which don’t have the food and which 
don't have enough foreign exchange because 
of the increase both in food prices and in oil 
prices. They face the scarcity of fertilizers, 
the scarcity of water and energy to drive the 
tractors and, therefore, there is a falling off 
in their production of food. In the mean- 
while, their populations are growing and the 
result is the tragedy of starvation. 

With these problems, inflation, the scarcity 
of money, people start to hold back on pur- 
chases, They feel uncertainty and fear, and 
then finally the growing unemployment rate. 
The dimensions of the problem are totally 
new. The economists call them “discon- 
tinuities” which make it almost impossible 
to make the predictions. 

These are just the rough outlines of the 
complexities of the problems which are felt 
by every American and everyone in a free 
society. I think a basic question is: can free 
societies discipline themselves to make the 
tough, necessary actions to deal with these 
revolutionary and unpredicted economic and 
social changes that are taking place through- 
out the world? This is the basic challenge 
and a very serious one. Can America rebuild 
its strength to meet its problems at home 
and to continue its leadership of the free 
world? And I’ve got to say, from my view- 
point, the answer is “yes.” 

If we move intelligently, decisively, on all 
fronts, we can deal with the problems 
through cooperation. We can control infla- 
tion, restore sound growth, increase employ- 
ment and continue to improve the quality 
of life for all. 

It is not going to be easy. It is going to 
take self-discipline and sacrifice. But it can 
be done; and, in my opinion, it will be done. 
This is the greatest challenge America has 
ever faced. I think a better nation and a 
better world will emerge because America is 
a Nation of achievers. That is what you are 
concerned with; that is what you represent 
as both the achievers who made and built 
this Nation and as those who are sponsoring 
the achievers of tomorrow. 

I would just like to end up by saying that 
I have abiding faith in America and its 
future. 


PRICE REDUCTION ACT OF 1975 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to introduce today or tomor- 


row a measure which would have the ` 


effect of outlawing so-called fair trade 
marketing practices which our present 
Federal statutes condone. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure entitled 
“Price Reduction Act of 1975” would be 
directed at retail price fixing which is en- 
gaged in through contracts between 
manufacturers or distributors and re- 
tail merchants—fixing the retail prices 
of certain trademark or brandname 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, the existing practice is 
permitted under existing Federal law 
and as a result, has been mandated by 
36 State legislatures. 
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Mr. Speaker, in this period of infia- 
tionary and artificially high prices, the 
interests of the American consumer and 
taxpayer deserve the benefit of the free 
and open marketplace where competi- 
tive prices may be established without 
the prohibition of State statutes and the 
blanket authority of our Federal laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the President and his 
administration in a comprehensive at- 
tack against high prices of consumer 
goods are to be commended for recom- 
mending to the Congress this legislation, 
and I am pleased to join as a sponsor. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my further hope 
that the House Judiciary Committee will 
schedule hearings on this measure in or- 
der that it be enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible date for the benefit of our economy 
and the American people. 


SOCIAL SECURITY EARNINGS 
LIMITATION 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, elderly 
people living on social security benefits 
are especially hard hit by inflation, and 
yet existing law discourages them from 
working for extra income. 

Many of them are physically able and 
actually wish to work. Unfortunately 
they are discouraged from doing so, be- 
cause they will lose benefits from social 
security if their employment income ex- 
ceeds $210 a month. 

For every $2 earned above that level, 
$1 is subtracted from social security ben- 
efits. 

This injustice is compounded by the 
fact that beneficiaries who get extra in- 
come from investments—stocks, bonds, 
rentals—are not penalized. They may 
earn hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from such sources without any reduction 
in benefits from social security. This is 
an outrageous form of financial discrimi- 
nation which favors the wealthy and 
hurts the poor. 

The social security law must be changed 
to correct this injustice. 

List oF COSPONSORS 

Mr. Roncalio, Mr. Breaux, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Burgener, Mr. 
Carter, Mr. Conlan, Mr. Coughlin, Mr. 
D’Amours, Mr. Danielson, Mr. Drinan. 

Mr. Eshleman, Mr. Harkin, Mr, Hightower, 
Ms. Holtzman, Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Long of Maryland, Mr. McClory, Mr. Mc- 
Closkey, Mr. Moorhead of California, Mr. 
Mosher, Mr. Myers of Indiana. 

Mr. Nix, Mr. Boland, Mr. Ottinger, Mr. 
Pritchard, Mr. Regula, Mr. Richmond, Mr, 
Rodino, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. Shipley, Mr. Si- 
mon, Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Stokes, Mr. Thone, Mr. Wampler, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Wilson of California, Mr. Wil- 
son of Texas, Mr, Winn, Mr. Zeferetti, Mr. 
Murphy of New York, Mr. Beard of Rhode 
Island, Mrs, Chisholm, 
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TWENTY-FOURTH CENTURY CLUB 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
extremely important to each Member of 
Congress that he be able to maintain a 
continuous exchange of information with 
his constituents. I am sure that you and 
our fellow colleagues are well aware that 
one of the most efficient ways to accom- 
plish this is through newsletters and pe- 
riodic questionnaires. It is essential that 
constituents be kept well informed of leg- 
islative activities and that the views and 
votes of their Representative be made 
known. Newsletters must be printed at 
the Member’s personal expense inasmuch 
as there is no congressional allowance 
to cover these costs. I make this as a 
point and not as a suggestion that there 
should be such a congressional allowance. 

The constituents in my congressional 
district, formerly California’s 24th and 
now the 26th District, have been willing 
to support the cost of my constituent- 
information mailings through contribu- 
tions to a trust fund maintained for this 
sole purpose. This account has been op- 
erating as the “Twenty-Fourth Century 
Club,” and is established as a trust with 
a treasurer and an assistant treasurer 
acting as trustees. None of these funds 
are disbursed to me directly and no dis- 
bursements are made to cover any of 
my personal expenses. All funds are ap- 
plied only to provide public information 
to benefit all of the constituents in my 
congressional district. This fund does not 
have a political purpose, and contribu- 
tions which are solicited and received 
are kept in an account separate from any 
campaign activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the contributors to this 
trust are not a limited or exclusive 
group—many of the contributions to sup- 
port this information program are under 
$10. The purposes of my newsletter pro- 
gram are public information. I want to 
declare the existence of this fund and 
state that the books for this account and 
a list of all contributors and/or partici- 
pants will be fully disclosed upon request. 
I want this information to be made pub- 
lic and I am placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that purpose at this 
time. The following is a letter sent by the 
chairman of the Twenty-Fourth Cen- 
tury Club to the entire membership with 
a complete statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures. The information follows: 

TWENTY-FourTH CENTURY CLUB, 
Arcadia, Calif., January 27, 1975. 
To THE MEMBERS, 
Twenty-Fourth Century Club: 

This organization was founded in 1973 for 
the purpose of funding Congressman Rous- 
selot’s Voter Information Program, of which 
his Washington Report is the principal incre- 
ment. This will be the final report under 
the name of the Twenty-Fourth Century 
Club, since Congressman Rousselot now rep- 
resents the newly created 26th Congressional 
District of California. 

The Twenty-Fourth Century Club has op- 
erated as a public trust for the benefit of all 
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of the voters in the old 24th Congressional 
District of California. Mr. Joseph M. Crosby, 
Treasurer, and Mr. Clark J. E. Hunt, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, have been the principal trust- 
ees of Club funds. Mr. Crosby is president of 
California Liquid Fertilizer Company and 
Mr. Hunt is a California certified public ac- 
countant (retired). 

Enclosed you will find a financial report 
for the calendar year 1974, showing receipts 
and disbursements as well as the funds on 
hand at the beginning and end of the year. 
As can be seen from the statement of re- 
ceipts, “membership dues” have been the 
backbone of this program. 

We are grateful to all contributors who 
have participated in the two-year operation 
of the Twenty-Fourth Century Club. In 1975 
this “Trust” is being renamed the “Voter 
Information Program—26th District,” which 
more clearly denotes its objectives. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD E. BUTLER, Chairman, 

Enclosure. 


Twenty-Fourth Century Club Fiscal Report, 
1974 

Cash on hand—Dec. 31, 1973 

Receipts: 
Memberships (60 at $100 each). 
Miscellaneous small contribu- 

TEOTAD ars emi ame alg merase 

Interest received 


$8, 253. 
6, 000. 


2, 711. 
160. 


8, 871. 


17, 125. 


Disbursements: 

Preparation and printing of 
Washington report 

Preparation and printing of 
membership appeals. 

Miscellaneous printing 

News media subscriptions 

Press clipping service 

Professional services and re- 


Cash on hand—Dec. 31, 1974 
Cash on hand, Dec. 31: 
Wells Fargo—account 
010492 
Lincoln Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation Account 10-142455 


0616- 


We certify that the above information is 
complete and correct for the calendar year 
1974. 

JOSEPH M. CROSBY, 

Treasurer. 
CLARK J. E. HUNT, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


THE STERN FOUNDATION 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the formation of a very promising private 
institute to secure funding for research 
projects related to diseases of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

The following story of the late Mrs. 
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Sharon R. Stern, one of my constituents, 
is a moving demonstration of the fact 
that we know all too little about brain 
damage even though it is the third larg- 
est cause of death in the country today. 
It is truly inspiring to discover persons 
who do not rely upon Federal or founda- 
tion funds for research but search in 
the private sector for contributions. 
The statement on the Stern Founda- 
tion follows: 
SHARON R. STERN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


The Sharon R. Stern Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1064, West Acton, Massachu- 
setts 01720, has been organized in memory of 
a young girl whose appreciation and love of 
life needs to assume new means of expres- 
sion. 

On October 4, 1974, eight weeks after her 
wedding day, Sharon’s car was struck head- 
on in an automobile accident, Thirteen days 
later, never regaining consciousness, Sharon 
succumbed to brain damage she incurred 
during the accident. 

Brain damage is the third largest killer 
in our country today. Equally frightening is 
the fact that the majority of people suffer- 
ing from afflictions and disease to the central 
nervous system do not die, but linger on in 
pain, year after year, living a comparatively 
non-productive, frustrating life. The current 
average cost per patient lifetime to these 
victims is a staggering $900,000.00. In addi- 
tion, the crippling effects of the potential 
loss of productivity on our country’s econ- 
omy is staggering. 

The Sharon R. Stern Memorial Founda- 
tion, Inc., has been organized to expedite 
the conquering of afflictions, trauma, and 
disease to the central nervous system. The 
Foundation will act as a vehicle to solicit 
funds from all sectors and administer those 
funds directly into neurological research. 

The Foundation hopes to provide an addi- 
tional source of funding for research projects 
dealing with the céntral nervous system, not 
to compete for federal appropriations with 
the Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke. 

Educating the public in areas of neurol- 
ogy, the personal impacts of breakthroughs 
in these areas and the impact of their per- 
sonal involvement is also of primary impor- 
tance. A further objective is assistance in the 
coordination of ongoing neurological re- 
search as well as of new programs. 

The Foundation hopes to serve the investi- 
gating scientists by acting as a resource, an 
index to which they may refer thus enabling 
them to avoid duplication of efforts, but al- 
lowing them the luxury of being able to com- 
bine theoretical and practical application of 
talent and intellect. 

No other organization in this country 
focuses so strongly on these objectives, I 
compliment the merit and fortitude put 
forth by the Sharon R. Stern Memorial 
Foundation, Inc. I further hope that the 
Foundaton be given all the recognition and 
cooperation it deserves and requires, by both 
private citizens and governmental agencies, 
to realize its objectives in serving mankind. 


STATEMENT BY W. J. USERY, JR. 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr, CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I sponsored 
legislation providing for a Federal guar- 
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antee of collective bargaining rights for 
public employees. The public sector is 
the largest and fastest growing sector of 
the labor market today. Yet, since the 
enactment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act during the New Dea! era there 
has been no Federal legislation govern- 
ing labor relations in this vital sector 
of the economy. During the past months 
the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service has taken an active role in 
attempting to avoid labor dispute in pub- 
lic sector. Its Director, W. J. Usery, spoke 
last October to the New Hampshire 
School Board Association concerning the 
importance of regulating labor disputes 
in the public sector. I commend his state- 
ment to my colleagues in the House: 

FEDERAL MEpIATION’s ROLE IN PUBLIC-SECTOR 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
(By W. J. Usery, Jr.) 

In the drive over from Boston this morn- 
ing, I had the privilege of seeing nature's 
finest work of art on display here in New 
Hampshire. 

The vivid showing of fall's colors that you 
folks are blessed with cannot help hut make 
a person feel at ease with himself, and with 
those around him. 

The thought crossed my mind during our 
trip here that we might do well to pass a 
law saying that all negotiations in America 
would take place in a clearing in a New 
Hampshire forest in the fall. I just can't 
imagine anyone having a serious argument in 
the midst of such beauty. 

The only thing I know of that can compare 
with God’s work in New Hampshire in the 
fall is the springtime smell of peach blossoms 
in my home State of Georgia. 

Both sensations give a person a fine feeling 
of tranquility. 

As a Federal mediator—a labor-manage- 
ment peacemaker—I can only envy nature's 
way of putting us at ease. 

I want to thank Jay Boynton for the in- 
vitation to speak to this distinguished audi- 
ence of school board members, school super- 
intendents, business administrators and 
principals. 

And that, in itself, shows how we change. 
Because I can clearly remember the day 
when a call to appear before my own princi- 
pal was less than a pleasure. 

Seeing him standing there with his pad- 
dle—it made me wish that we could nego- 
tiate an agreement. Unfortunately for me, 
he sometimes decided to strike instead. 

Things are different now, Today in many 
places neither the principal nor the teacher 
can strike a student. ‘The only time a teacher 
strikes now is when he is involved in a dis- 
pute with management. 

The results, to my mind, aren’t a great 
deal different. People get hurt, and little 
really changes. 

About the best we have been able to do Is 
to look for different methods to solve our 
problems. 

The search for solutions is on. And I don't 
have the slightest doubt about the outcome. 
We will succeed. 

We will succeed by making the free col- 
lective bargaining process in the public sec- 
tor work—in one form or another—with the 
same dynamic precision that is becoming the 
norm in the private sector of our economy. 

I have been saying in recent weeks that 
1974 has all the earmarks of being a brilliant 
year in our nation’s long and determined 
struggle to make the free collective bargain- 
ing process rewarding to all. 

In the face of the severe tests that came 
with the ending of controls, double-digit 
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inflation and rising unemployment, the col- 
lective bargaining system is proving iteelf 
to be the one economic tool than can be 
counted on to work. 

This is a victory that is uniquely Ameri- 
can. It is true that we had an expected surge 
in strikes following the ending of controls. 
But we have been able to avoid the nation- 
wide labor-management-government wars 
that crippled economies of many other free- 
world lands, including England, Ireland, 
Italy and, to a iesser degree, India and 
Japan. 

We have done so well in recent months in 
coping with the post-control economic re- 
adjustments that today our strike rate is 
back to normsl—and less than half of what 
it was just a month ago. 

Our free collective bargaining cystem is 
succeeding in the private sector because of 
the creative, constructive and responsible 
efforts that are being made by negotiators on 
both sides of the table—and by mediators 
and arbitrators and educators in the labor 
relations field who are committed to the 
promotion of labor-management peace. 

Unfortunately, the collective bargaining 
situation in the public sector is less en- 
couraging. 

In the vast public sector of our economy, 
confusion is the order of the day in labor- 
management relations, All too often and with 
growing frequency, that confusion is result- 
ing in bitter and generally illegal strikes. 

The strikes, in turn, have caused men and 
women of good will to fashion a crazy quilt 
of hundreds of individual laws, regulations 
and executive orders to deal with the in- 
creasingly chaotic conditions. 

Today, state legal bargaining rights vary 
from statutes that merely provide punish- 
ment for strikers, through permissive collec- 
tive bargaining—as you have for municipal- 
ities and school boards in New Hampshire— 
to broad bargaining rights and, in the case 
of seven States, a limited right to strike. 

The leaderships in 13 States have chosen 
to remain mute on the question. 

Let’s take just a brief look at the checker- 
board pattern of legislation in this field. 

In Indiana, only teachers have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 

In Kentucky, the law covers police and 
fire fighters only in cities of more than 300,- 
000 population—and Louisville is the only 
city to meet that test. 

My home State of Georgia permits collec- 
tive bargaining with fire fighters in cities 
with a population of more than 20,000 but 
less than 150,000. Just four communities 
meet this criteria. Georgia’s two major cities, 
Atlan’a and Savannah are exempt in law, if 
not in fact. 

Texas, by its nature, seems determined to 
outdo every other State on almost everything. 
And in the field of public-sector collective 
bargaining, the Texans have fashioned a 
winner. For in Texas last year, the legislature 
granted police and fire fighters the right to 
bargain ...if... if the voters In the commu- 
nity vote by referendum to authorize the 
bargaining. 

And if you think that collective bargaining 
in the field of education has become a bit 
muddied, I can tell you—things could be 
worse. You could have to cope with a recent 
ruling handed down by an obviously capable 
and concerned Attorney General in West Vir- 
ginia. 

After a close search of the West Virginia 
law, he came to this conclusion: 

It’s okay for county school employees to 
form and join unions. And school boards 
are within their rights to recognize such 
unions. 

He said the parties can negotiate, can 
enter into written agreements and can even 
appoint third-party neutrals. 
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But they cannot—under the law—bargain 
collectively. 

Why? 

Well, the attorney general found that the 
term “collective bargaining” implies the right 
to strike and the right to agree to binding 
arbitration. And the state of West Virginia 
permits neither. 

On the other hand, the word “negotiate,” 
he ruled, merely implies the right to com- 
municate. 

This lack of uniformity—coupled with the 
repressive nature of some statutes—is caus- 
ing national unions to propose, Congress to 
corsider, and even some public officials to 
support national legislation. 

Co is listening because the scope 
of the problem has grown to truly ga7gantuan 
proportions. 

Thirty-nine years ago, when the origin. 1 
national Labor Relations Act was passed, 
Congress specifically excluded the men and 
women who worked for state and local gov- 
ernments. There were 2.7 million of them. 

Today, that workforce has mushroomed to 
nearly 12 million, and it is still growing... 
and it is still excluded from the NLRA, 

Now in a day when figures in the billions 
have become common, it is sometimes difi- 
cult to remember that a million is still quite 
a few. So I think it is important that we put 
that public employment figure in perspec- 
tive. 

If we took the total employment figure 
for AT&T, the entire auto and steel indus- 
tries . . . and added to that the payrolls of 
all railroads and airlines in America, plus 
every soldier, sailor and marine and every 
single one of the 2.7 million federal employ- 
ees—if we did all that, our total figures 
would still be nearly 3 million shy of the 
payroll of state and local governments. 

Our schools alone require the services of 
some 3.4 million teachers, including 2.4 mil- 
lion in our elementary and secondary public 
schools. 

Again, for perspective, this means that we 
have five teachers for each person employed 
in the entire postal service. 

In the past decade, these millions of 
workers have been turning in droves toward 
unions and union-like associations to help 
them in solving their on-the-job problems. 

The result has been an explosion of pub- 
lic-sector union membership. Today, more 
than 3 million state and local employees are 
paying union dues—and more are joining 
their ranks each day. One union alone, the 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, has been steadily 
growing at a rate in excess of 1,000 mem- 
bers each week for the past five years. 

The most highly organized public employ- 
ee, of course, is the teacher. The once-mild- 
mannered National Education Association 
has become a militant organization of a mil- 
lion and a half members, and the aggressive 
American Federation of Teachers has 440,000 
on its rolls. 

Is it surprising, then, that strikes in the 
public sector have taken a sharp swing up- 
wards? 

The Department of Labor tells us that in 
1958, there were just 15 strikes by public- 
sector employees in the entire nation. Last 
year, that figure was 388. And one labor 
leader, in testimony this month before Con- 
gress, said that figure was suspect—that It 
was on the low side, 

The upswing in teacher strikes has been 
nothing short of amazing. In the five years 
from 1961 through 1965, teachers participated 
in a grand total of 18 strikes—an average of 
fewer than four a year. In the past five years, 
the average number of teacher strikes each 
year has topped the 100 mark. 

These work stoppages by public employees 
have come in the face of job losses, fines and 
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jail terms—in addition to the very human 
sacrifice that any strike requires. 

Clearly, the time for a precise system of 
collective bargaining procedures that will 
provide the means of settling disputes with- 
out strikes is needed—and now. 

While the legislative experiments that have 
occurred in an effort to bring peace to the 
public sector’s labor-management relations 
have been of value, they have not brought 
answers that are anywhere near being equal 
to the problems. Punishment of workers 
and their organizations is not the answer. 
Indeed, more often than not punishment in- 
flames the dispute and makes it far more 
difficult to reach an agreement. 

Congress now has before it a variety of 
measures supported by the public-sector 
unions 

One, for example, would place State and 
local labor-management affairs under the 
umbrella of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Another would establish a separate, 
specialized Federal authority to handle pub- 
lic-sector organizing and collective-bargain- 
ing procedures, 

A third approach—and one with the least 
support of labor unions—would involve the 
creation by the Federal Government of min- 
imum standards that would protect the em- 
ployees’ fundamental rights to organize and 
bargain collectively. From this base, the 
States would be permitted to improvise, ex- 
periment and find customized methods of 
dealing with their own particular problems. 

No one of sound mind in Washington 
dares to predict what Congress might do on 
any specific proposal—nor when they might 
do it, 

But this Congress has been quite active in 
the field of labor-management relations. 

Seeing the potential for turmoil among 
the Nation’s 2.3 million employees of some 
24,000 private health care facilities, the Taft- 
Hartley Act was amended in August to place 
them under the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Act, 

The bill holds a special significance. for 
us at the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Services. 

Congress made it mandatory for the unions 
and the health-care institutions to utilize 
the services of our agency in an attempt to 
resolve any dispute that might lead to a 
strike. 

It was not the intent of Congress or the 
bill’s primary sponsor, Senator Robert Taft 
of Ohio, to strengthen unions or to weaken 
management in the private health-care field. 

It was the intent of Congress to detour the 
rising trend of strikes in the private health- 
care field by providing unions and manage- 
ments with adequate legal options that 
would encourage the peaceful settlements of 
their disputes. 

I can report to you that early returns indi- 
cate that the leaders of private health-care 
facilities and unions across the land are 
showing a strong determination to improve 
their relationships through the new law. And 
I can tell you that early returns indicate 
that they are succeeding. 

As I said earlier, no one can accurately 
predict what Congress will do with the pub- 
lic-sector labor-management proposals that 
are now in the legislative hopper. 

So it seems to me that the only option 
currently available is to do the very best job 
we can with the tools that are avaliable. 

Because the problems are with us... 
they are serious ...and they are not go- 
ing to go away. 

One option that is avaliable to public- 
sector negotiators is mediation—either 
through state mediation agencies, where they 
exist, or through our Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 
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I know that in the proposed agreement be- 
tween your State and the State Employees 
Association of New Hampshire, there is an 
article that requires our agency to be noti- 
fied when any new negotiations are sched- 
uled, and to call for a mediator the moment 
an impasse is reached. 

I welcome this recognition of the value of 
the mediation process, and of the talents 
of the 280 professional mediators who are 
members of our team. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
service has not always been active in public 
sector disputes. 

In fact, in years past, mediators were 
asked the logical question of why our agency, 
which was established under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, would render its services in an 
area of labor-management relations that is 
not covered by the same legislation. 

The answer is that the pressures caused 
by the often long and violent recognition 
strikes of the mid-60's left federal mediators 
little choice but to try to help when they 
could, 

As recently as 1965, there were a few pub- 
lic-sector laws and even fewer mediators 
available to the warring parties. If you recall 
the terrible experiences in Memphis and 
other communities at the time, I think you'll 
agree that “warring” is not too strong an 
adjective, 

Knowing the limitations of its resources, 
the FMCS set up strict standards for me- 
diator involvement. 

First, a joint request from the parties was 
required. 

Second, the agency would not participate 
if any other state mediation, fact-finding or 
arbitration services were available. 

Third, we would make ourselves available 
for a limited period of time, because of 
budgetary limitation and private-sector 
priorities. 

Even with these restrictions, troubled 
parties would come to the FMCS, and the 
agency gained a “last-best-hope” image in 
severe disputes. 

From 1969 until 1973, when I served as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, I was asked to 
serve as a peacemaker in several significant 
disputes in both the private and public sec- 
tors—among them, the Philadelphia teach- 
ers’ strike. 

Upon becoming director of the FMCS, I was 
determined—budgetary limitations or not— 
that the agency would provide greater assist- 
ance to public-sector disputes. 

I made this decision because I could see 
that the most explosive, the most destruc- 
tive, the most divisive strikes in the nation 
were those in the public sector. 

Consequently, one of my first actions as 
director was to lower the agency's restrictive 
criteria for involvement. 

Our mediators will now enter any dispute 
in the public sector as long as the parties 
will have us—and as long as no State or local 
mediation services are involved or available. 

In addition, we have organized an office of 
technical services to make fact-finding avail- 
able to the parties ... to assist in the crea- 
tion or strengthening of State mediation 
agencies and to provide training for their 
personnel ... and to make available educa- 
tional assistance that the parties might find 
useful in their labor relations programs. 

A few months ago we appointed in each of 
our seven regions an outstanding mediator 
to coordinate our activities in Federal and 
public-sector bargaining. And our staff of 
five national troubleshooters who work out 
of Washington are now assigned to major 
disputes in the public as well as the private 
sector. 

Congress, by the way, has shown that it 
shares our concern for making the peace in 
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the public sector by allowing us to add a 
small number of professionals to our staff. 

My message to you is this—we do care, and 
we are ready, willing and able to help in 
every way possible. 

We care because we know that the devel- 
opment of mature, responsible and reason- 
able collective bargaining practices is one of 
the greatest contributions that can be made 
to all Americans. 


INNOVATIVE IDEA CONSERVES EN- 
ERGY, CUTS FEDERAL COSTS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. McFALL. Mr, Speaker, in this time 
of critical energy shortages, it is encour- 
aging to note that innovative ideas are 
being offered by people from all walks of 
life on ways to conserve our vital re- 
sources. 

One such idea has turned into a very 
practical operation which is saving thou- 
sands of gallons of petroleum as well as 
other fluids which are in short supply. 

At the Defense Supply Agency’s West 
Coast Defense Depot Tracy, commanded 
by Army Col. David D. McConaghy, 
unique system for reclaiming petroleum 
products has been introduced. Through 
the use of a portable filtration unit de- 
veloped by employees of the Directorate 
of Industrial Plant Equipment on Rough 
and Ready Island in Stockton, oils, hy- 
draulic fluids, and cleaning solvents are 
reclaimed, purified, and reused for as yet 
an undetermined number of times. 

During the first year of use at the in- 
stallation in my congressional district in 
California, a savings te the Federal Gov- 
ernment of more than $16,000 is ex- 
pected, as well as conserving a large 
amount of precious -liquids which nor- 
mally are used one time and then dis- 
carded. 

I am calling this successful activity to 
the attention of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration and the Department of the 
Army—which purchases petroleum prod- 
ucts for all components of the Govern- 
ment—in the hope that similar machines 
may be developed for a similar use else- 
where and that the recycling process can 
be used on a larger scale, perhaps by 
working with refineries. It is my under- 
standing that motor oils can be re- 
refined, but an ample supply of the used 
oil must be available in order to make 
the process cost effective. 

An excellent article in the January 14, 
1975 issue of the Modesto Bee described 
the recycling process being used at Rough 
and Ready Island. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in energy conservation, 
I would like to insert the Bee article at 
this time. It follows: 

[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, 
Jan, 14, 1975] 
In Goes tHe Bap Or, OUT COMES THE Goop 

Stockton.—While many have been talking 
about oil problems in this country, the people 
at Tracy Defense Depot’s Rough and Ready 
Island have done something about it. 
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They have come up with a portable filtra- 

tion unit that cleans oils, hydraulic fluids 
and cleaning solvents used in machine tool 
repair operations. 
Albert Tennant, who heads the depot's in- 
dustrial equipment directorate on Rough and 
Ready Island, west of here, said the unit is 
expected to save more than $16,000 during 
the first year of use. 

The unit can recycle 200 gallons of oil an 
hour and will be used to reclaim 14,850 gal- 
lons of oil or 80 percent of the total used at 
the plant, 5,325 gallons of hydraulic fluid or 
90 percent of what is used, and 8,250 gallons 
of cleaning solvent, about 70 percent of what 
is used. 

Tennant said the idea for the unit first 
came up about two years ago in connection 
with saving money. Although only depot per- 
sonnel were involved in the program initially, 
outside people such as officials of companies 
which make filtering devices and engineers 
from local petroleum firms eventually were 
asked for their thoughts. 

The result is a portable unit on wheels 
which removes the oil from a machine oil 
reservoir, sends it through a filter and then 
puts it back through a maze of filters into 
§5-gallon drums for future re-use. 

The unit is not the answer-all to current 
petroleum needs. It cannot, for instance, re- 
cycle oil from internal-combustion engines 
because it contains too much acidity. But 
Tennant said there are commercial firms 
capable of such work and he proposes that 
the local military as well as others might 
someday turn to such companies to handle 
the recycling of oil from combustion engines. 

One advantage of the filtering unit being 
used in the directorate’s operation is its port- 
ability. Mounted on a small trailer pulled by 
a tractor, the unit is easily moved from one 
large piece of machinery to another inside the 
20,000 square foot building where it is located. 

Tennant said the unit, the first of its kind 
developed within the Department of Defense, 
already has drawn the interest of Washing- 
ton officials. Some large industries in the East 
have similar units in operation, he said. 


AMBASSADOR CALLS DIEGO GAR- 
CIA A DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, last year 
we had something of a struggle over the 
question of whether to develop the In- 
dian Ocean island of Diego Garcia into 
a refueling base for our combat and 
logistics ships and aircraft. 

Some of us said that there was no need 
to establish a naval presence in the area, 
that the Soviet threat was miniscule, 
that the Navy was simply trying to 
create a mission for itself, and that the 
nations surrounding the Indian Ocean 
would take a dim view of our creating a 
potential war zone in their backyards. 

Others said that the Soviet presence 
in the area was essential, and that the 
nations surrounding the Indian Ocean 
would welcome our protective presence. 

Recently, the last point of contention 
was resolved in favor of those of us who 
oppose development of Diego Garcia. 
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Daniel Moynihan, who was our Am- 
bassador to India during that period; is 
resigning. Now that he is free to speak 
his mind, he has told the press that the 
American move was deeply offensive to 
the Indian Government and has created 
“a large, generalized suspicion of Amer- 
ican intentions” which still remains. 

At this point, therefore, our Diego 
Garcia efforts have gained us a net 
minus, and the offsetting pluses are not 
in sight. 

I insert in the Recorp a news report 
of Ambassador Moynihan’s statement as 
reported in the Washington Star-News 
of January 7, 1975: 

INDIAN OCEAN Move—Moyrniman Hits US. 
Base Poricy 

New Detnr—Outgoing U.S. Ambassador 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan has accused Wash- 
ington of touching off a wave of anti- 
Americanism by its handling of a decision 
to build a refueling base in the Indian Ocean. 

“Never in the annals of history has the 
United States offended so many, so much and 
over so little,” he said in an interview yes- 
terday. 

Moynihan said the United States was 
“pretty clumsy” in its handling of a decision 
to turn a communications outpost on the 
atoll of Diego Garcia into a refueling base for 
American ships. 

“I have been appalled by the way we've 
gone about it and so has the United States 
Congress been appalled,” he said. 

He added, however, that his final talks with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi left him more 
optimistic about the future of U.S.-Indian 
relations than he has been in weeks. 

He said Washington decided to proceed 
with plans for the refueling post despite a 
U.N. resolution declaring the Indian Ocean a 
“zone of peace.” 

He said the move touched off a heavy flow 
of cables from countries bordering on the 
Indian Ocean. “At one period we had cables 
on this issue going back and forth between 
42 capitals,” he said. 

“But we made no effort to explain why we 
wanted to be there or what our needs were,” 
he said. “We made no effort to win acquies- 
cence—not to say that we could have won it.” 

He said congressional opposition has 
forced President Ford—in order to gain an 
$18.1 million appropriation for the move— 
“to tell the whole world that flyspeck called 
Diego Garcia is necessary to the security of 
America.” 

Moynihan, who flies to Hong Kong today, 
is scheduled to make a brief trip to China 
before returning to Harvard University after 
two years as ambassador. He will be suc- 
ceeded next month by former Atty. Gen. 
William B. Saxbe. 

The ambassador said he agreed during his 
last meeting with Mrs. Gandhi “about a 
succession of things and disagreed about 
other things—but the agreeing was pre- 
dominant.” 

“But there is still a large, generalized sus- 
picion of American intentions here,” he said. 
“There is a free floating anxiety which settles 
on this or on that issue.” 

Meanwhile, the New York Times reported 
that Indian and U.S officials are seeking to 
resolve an abrupt deadlock over the delicate 
issue of American food shipments here. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger was 
meeting Triloki Nath Kaul, India’s ambas- 
sador to the United States today in an at- 
tempt to resolve the differences. 

‘The main snag is that the agreement would 
include a “no export” clause, meaning that 
India is obligated to guarantee that she will 
not resell or send the food to other coun- 
tries. American officials say that India has 
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made similar agreements with Canada and 
Australia. 

But India is reluctant to agree to this con- 
dition with the United States largely be- 
cause it implies American leverage over the 
decisions made by Mrs. Gandhi's government. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that 
India owes the Soviet Union 2 million tons of 
wheat, that was sent here last year and is set 
to be repaid starting in 1976. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
STATEMENT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
current era of “détente” many Americans 
and others in the Western World tend 
not to think about the grim reality of 
life under communism. 

While many claim that communism 
has “changed,” the unfortunate fact is 
that men and women who live under 
Communist regimes still do not possess 
the elementary freedoms of religion, of 
speech, and of emigration. As long as 
such symbols of repression as the Berlin 
Wall continue to stand, it remains clear 
to all who will open their eyes that com- 
munism remains a force for human 
degradation and enslavement. 

In addition, in an era when the world 
has rejected the concept of colonialism, 
that one nation has a right to dominate 
the life of another, it remains a con- 
tinuing and unfortunate fact of life that 
the Soviet Union’s colonial empire re- 
mains unchanged. 

Men and women of many nationali- 
ties—Latvians, Lithuanians, Estonians, 
Georgians—have had their national 
identities destroyed, their languages vir- 
tually eliminated, and their traditional 
ways of life all but eradicated. Despite 
the efforts of the Communist leadership 
to Russify all of the peoples of the So- 
viet Union, however, the ethnic identities 
and the religious faith of tens of millions 
of the colonized peoples remain firm 
and strong. In this sense, communism 
has failed. 

In none of the colonized nations has it 
failed more dramatically than in the 
Ukraine. There, despite every totalitarian 
effort to destroy the Ukrainian culture, 
language, and religious faith, all three 
remain very much alive. 

On this occasion of the 57th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Ukraine 
I wish to join my voice to those many 
others throughout the world who are 
making it clear that the valiant people 
of the Ukraine have not been forgotten. 
We are aware of their desperate effort to 
keep their culture and civilization alive 
and we share their faith that the Ukraine 
will one day be free and independent 
again. 

On this date in 1918, the Ukrainian 
nation declared its independence and 
founded the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic. This Republic was destroyed in 1920 
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by armed conquest on the part of the 
Communist leadership of the Soviet 
Union. Today, the 48 million Ukrainian 
people constitutes the largest non-Rus- 
sian nation under Moscow’s domination, 
both within and outside the U.S.S.R. 

There are some in the United States 
who now tell us that what occurs in the 
Soviet Union is none of our business. 
They tell us that we should do business 
with the Communist government and 
avert our eyes from the suffering of the 
unfortunate millions who have been de- 
prived of basic human rights. They tell 
us that legitimate humane concern for 
the suffering of innocent men and women 
is somehow meddling in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country, even though 
that same country has signed the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, an 
international treaty, guaranteeing the 
very freedoms it deprives. 

I will not avert my eyes from either 
the suffering of innocent people or the 
flagrant disregard of international law 
on the part of the Soviet leadership. Of 
what value are new arms treaties and 
other parts of the détente package if 
we do not enforce the international trea- 
ties to which the Soviet Union has al- 
ready affixed its name? If the Soviet 
Union can sign agreements and violate 
them with impunity, détente becomes 
a mockery and a ratification for tyranny. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will not abandon the millions of 
men and women who live under the co- 
lonial regime instituted by the Soviet 
Union over such formerly independent 
and free nations as the Ukraine. How 
secure is the freedom of the American 
people if we ignore the violations of free- 
dom and dignity on the part of other 
regimes? In my opinion, that freedom 
would not be secure at all, for just as 
nazism represented a barbarism whose 
end goal was the destruction of all free 
societies, so communism represents a 
similar threat. 

For better or worse, men are their 
brothers’ keepers. When any nation’s 
freedom and independence is challenged 
and eliminated, the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all nations are in jeopardy. 

I look forward to the time when the 
people of the Ukraine will once again be 
masters of their own house. It is toward 
that day that all of us must work for on 
the day when the Ukraine is independent 
and free, the security of all of us will be 
that much greater. 


WORKERS IN PERIL 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 
Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
inserting in the Recor the final article 
in a four-part series from the Washing- 
ton Post entitled, “Workers in Peril.” I 
am also inserting an article which ap- 
peared in the Post on Saturday, January 
CxXxXI——105—Part 2 
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25, which dramatically illustrates the 
problems pointed out in the “Workers in 
Peril” series. 

With shocking regularity we have dis- 


‘covered one industrial chemical after 


another in the last 12 months which 
appear to be causing an excess rate of 
cancer among those workers who are ex- 
posed. Last week yet another potential 
carcinogen was revealed. Chloroprene, a 
colorless liquid which has been linked 
with excess rates of lung and skin can- 
cer, is now being studied by officials of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corp. and 
the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health. 

This comes at a time when the Office 
of Management and Budget, in direct 
defiance of the new budget act, is un- 
lawfully impounding $4 million in funds 
for research on chemical hazards and 
NIOSH continues to suffer from admin- 
istrative restraints which prevent the 
agency from hiring adequate staff to re- 
search hazards such as chloroprene. 

The articles follow: 

CHLOROPRENE LINKED TO CANCER 
(By Douglas Watson) 

Several American scientists soon will visit 
the Soviet Union to learn more about two 
Russian studies that report higher lung 
and skin cancer rates among people exposed 
to chloreprene, a colorless liquid chemical 
used in the production of synthetic rubber. 

Officials of the National Institute for Oc- 
cupation Safety and Health (NIOSH) and 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., which 
operates three chloroprene plants in this 
country, say they are very concerned about 
the possible implications of the Soviet 
studies for an estimated 2,500 Americans 
who work with chloroprene. 

Du Pont in recent weeks has tightened 
procedures to limit plant exposure to chloro- 
prene which it produces in large quantities 
for chemical processes and marketing under 
the trade name of Neoprene. It has alerted 
its customers to the possibility of “escaping 
chloroprene.” 

Neoprene is used in making hoses, cable 
sheaths, adhesives, fabrics and other goods 
where the chemical’s high resistance to 
weathering and oil is valued. 

Du Pont executives said the chemical cor- 
portion also has notified its chloroprene 
workers about the Russian medical studies 
and plans soon to send three company repre- 
sentatives to Soviet Armenia, where there is 
a chioroprene plant and where the Russian 
studies were done. 

According to NIOSH, one Russian study of 
19,979 people between 1956 and 1970 found 
that the incidence of lung cancer was at 
least 244 times greater for chloroprene work- 
ers than those in many other jobs. 

The second Russian study looked at 24,989 
people over the same 15-year period and 
found that the incidence of skin cancer was 
at least 4% times greater for chloroprene 
workers than for those not exposed to the 
chemical. 

The study also found that those working 
with chloroprene derivatives had a skin can- 
cer rate that was higher than average but 
still little more than half that of persons 
who had worked for long periods in chloro- 
prene production. 

Federal and Du Pont officials emphasized 
that they know of no deaths or higher cancer 
rates among American chloroprene workers. 
But they acknowledge that long-term mor- 
tality studies to detect any pattern of chloro- 
prene-caused disease in this country have 
not been done. 
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Dr. Joseph Wagoner, NIOSH’s director of 
field studies and clinical investigation, said 
his agency is “deeply concerned” that chloro- 
prene-caused cancers may have gone unde- 
tected in this country and has begun investi- 
gating the health of workers. 

Du Pont produces chloroprene at plants in 
Louisvlile, Ky., Laplace, La., and Houston. 
Another Du Pont chloroprene plant—in 
Montague, Mich.—closed in 1972. 

NIOSH said that in recent years up to 385 
million pounds of chloroprene have been 
manufactured annually, with production in- 
volving an estimated 2,500 workers now and 
an unknown number of former chloroprene 
workers. 

“It takes maybe 10, 15 or 20 years for these 
things (diseases) to show up” in individuals, 
said Dr. John A. Zapp, director of Du Pont's 
Haskell Laboratory in Delaware, which in 
December first reported its concern to NIOSH, 
the research agency for the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). 

Du Pont began taking a closer look at 
chloroprene last year after workers at another 
plant were found to have died of angiosar- 
coma, & rare liver cancer, as a result of indus- 
trial exposure to vinyl chloride, a gas used 
in manufacturing vinyls and plastics. 

Chloroprene is a member of the vinyl chlo- 
ride chemical family, Wagoner said. 

Zapp said that Du Pont began studying 
the medical literature on chloroprene and 
came across the Russian studies this fall. 
Zapp said Du Pont’s concern “is more theo- 
retical than anything else” because its own 
statistics indicate no unusual Incidence of 
cancer among the company’s chloroprene 
workers. 

NIOSH’s report says, “Humans exposed to 
chloroprene have been reported to develop 
dermatitis, conjunctivitis, corneal necrosis, 
anemia, temporary loss of hair, nervousness 
and irritability.” 

Lyle Cressey, manager of Du Pont’'s Louis- 
ville plant where 500 people work with 
chloroprene, said, however, the only effect of 
the chemical noticed there is that a few 
workers have developed skin rashes. 

Chloroprene is listed at 412th on NIOSH'’s 
priority list for developing toxic substance 
standards. Asked why there haven’t been any 
American studies of chloroprene'’s effects, a 
NIOSH official said, “There are just so many 
chemicals to look at that it’s been impos- 
sible to cover the whole territory.” 

“A Lone Way To Go,” MARYLAND OFFICIAL 
Says 
(By Douglas Watson) 

Harvey A. Epstein, Maryland's commis- 
sioner of labor and industry, said that when 
it comes to occupational health, “I guess it’s 
a fair statement to say we are not moving 
fast enough. We've got a long way to go be- 
fore we can assure each worker a safe an! 
healthy workplace.” 

Indeed, a May 1974 federal evaluation 
found uninformed inspectors, long delays in 
enforcement action and general laxness in 
Maryland’s occupational safety and health 
program. 

Maryland is one of 26 states which have 
assumed responsibility for enforcing the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act that Con- 
gress enacted in 1970 to assure that the na- 
tion's work places meet minimum safety and 
health standards. 

The four-year-old federal law, hailed as 
landmark legislation, is forcing private em- 
ployers and state governments to pay more 
attention to safety and health on the job. 
However, government officials are quick to 
acknowledge that the law’s objectives are far 
from being fully realized. 

As the law has begun to have impact, many 
businessmen around the nation have com- 
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plained that they are being harassed by un- 
reasonable standards and overly complicated 
regulations. Attempts have been made in 
Congress to weaken the law and the two fed- 
eral agencies the law established and charged 
with the primary responsibility for occupa- 
tional safety and health. 

The Labor Department’s Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
and HEW’s National Institute of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH) got off to 
a slow start in promulgating health stand- 
ards, but began picking up momentum in 
the past year. 

The federal agencies are at the same time 
being attacked by businessmen fighting 
stricter standards and criticized by others 
for doing too little, too late. 

The 1970 federal law encounters the 50 
states to assume responsibility for overseeing 
occupational safety and health as long as 
their programs are “at least as effective as” 
the federal agencies. Maryland and 25 other 
states have done so. 

In addition to other findings, the OSHA 
report found that when Maryland’s Division 
of Labor and Industry did impose fines 
against companies, they averaged only $229 
for a serious first violation, compared with 
an average $615 imposed by OSHA. 

The report said that, even so, most of the 
fines were withdrawn. “During the period 
evaluated, 91 per cent of these contested 
citations were resolved in informal confer- 
ences by dropping the citation or reducing 
the penalty. Employees may be, and usually 
are, excluded from such conferences and 
documentation of conference proceedings is 
negligible,” it said. 

Epstein said that much progress has been 
made since the federal survey was done last 
winter. 

“We've purchased equipment. We've 
trained people. We've enlarged our staff. 
We're making an honest effort,” said Epstein. 
He said the state has reduced its response 
time from an average 38 days to 14 days and 
ended its previous policy of not considering 
imposing fines for lesser violations. 

However, Dr. Allan S. Moodie, who works 
under Epstein as chief of the state division 
of labor and industry’s occupational health 
program, said: “At the moment we are barely 
able to deal with complaints. We're just put- 
ting out fires. It’s sort of an emergency sery- 
ice. We're not really doing planned, system- 
atic inspections,” Dr. Moodie said. 

Dr. Moodie resigned recently, expressing 
frustration about having a lot more respon- 
sibility than actual authority. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Maryland’s largest 
private employer with 22,000 workers at 
Sparrows Point near Baltimore has not had 
to pay any fines to either Maryland or OSHA 
during the past two years, although state 
inspectors issued about four citations for 
serious safety or health violations and about 
26 citations for lesser violations in six visits 
there. 

Over the same period inspectors from 
OSHA's Baltimore office visited parts of Spar- 
rows Point about 18 times, but imposed no 
fines, they said. 

Epstein, a former state legislator, became 
Maryland’s commissioner of labor and indus- 
try in June 1972. Charles A. Della, the assist- 
ant commissioner, is a former president of 
the state AFL-CIO and Sparrows Point 
machinist. 

Over the years relationships between state 
officials and business executives have been 
informal in the health and safety field. 

In 1966 when a state health official re- 
ceived a report that a Sparrows Point worker 
“had elevated blood leads maybe as high as 
.08 milligrams’—which NIOSH says is an 
unacceptable level posing the risk of lead 
poisoning—the state official discussed the 
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matter by telephone with a Bethlehem Steel 
executive. 

Then, the state official noted in an office 
memorandum that an inspection “would in- 
volve us and our records” in a dispute. He 
decided to rely on the possibility of a re- 
port from the Bethlehem Steel executive, 
writing, “We will not visit the area until the 
case is settled and then on a routine tour.” 

In 1969 another state health official re- 
jected a union representative's request that 
an unannounced inspection of Sparrows 
Point be made by the state. 

“Even the President of the United States 
could not get past the plant guards with- 
out a pass,” the state health official said, 
adding: “Because of the vast number of 
buildings occupying an area of perhaps five 
miles square, one could get lost in this huge 
complex and not be found for five years. It is 
therefore essential to have a guide.” 

The state official added that “Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is one of the pitifully few companies 
in the state which have not only topnotch 
“fully staffed medical and safety programs, 
but is the only plant in the state which has 
a competent industrial hygienist on the 
premises.” 

The memorandum concluded that: “After 
all the internal avenues of redress have been 
exhausted, then the union is free to call 
upon outside agencies.” 

In 1972 a third state health official wrote in 
an office memorandum, “An anonymous call- 
er, who identified himself only as an em- 
ployee of Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., com- 
plained of fumes from the sulfuric acid re- 
cycling plant at Bethlehem Steel Corp. ad- 
jacent to the shipyard.” 

The memo continued, “when the wind is 
right, these fumes are blown over the ship- 
yard causing acute respiratory distress and 
burn the skin of the workers. Effect is re- 
portedly so severe that the men ‘run for 
cover.’ It was suggested that the union han- 
dle the complaint via established grievance 
procedure. The caller will not do this since he 
claims that his name will be used and an ex- 
cuse found to fire him.” 

The state health official concluded by not- 
ing that he had been reassured by a Beth- 
lehem Steel executive that within two 
months the offending plant would be phased 
out of operation. 

The 1970 Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, which aims “to assure so far as pos- 
sible every working man and woman in the 
nation safe and healthful working condi- 
tions,” created OSHA to promulgate and en- 
force national safety and health standards 
and established NIOSH to do research and 
make recommendations on standards to 
OSHA. 

Under the law OSHA conducts its own 
work-site inspections in states that have not 
assumed responsibility for administering the 
law and oversees states such as Maryland 
that have qualified to run their own en- 
forcement programs. The 1970 law covers 
federal employees and all nongovernment 
workers except those subject to other fed- 
eral legislation—a total of 60 million work- 
ers. 

Federal and state inspectors generally are 
banned by the law from announcing their 
industrial inspections in advance. Employers 
who are found in violation can be fined up to 
$1,000 for each serious violation and up to 
$10,000 for willful or repeated violations. 

During fiscal 1974 OSHA conducted 77,074 
inspections, with nearly half of the inspec- 
tions resulting in proposed penalties totaling 
$6.5 million, an average of $182 in proposed 
penalties per establishment penalized. Em- 
ployers may appeal proposed citations and 
penalties, but only 5 per cent do. 

In its first full year of operation, fis- 
cal 1972, OSHA had a $33.8 million budget 
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and 514 inspectors. During fiscal 1974 OSHA 
had a $70.4 million budget and 920 in- 
spectors. This fiscal year it has a $102 mil- 
lion budget and authorization for 1,261 in- 
spectors. 

When the 1970 federal law took effect, the 
number of occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses being reported tripled. The new law 
requires reporting of all cases involving 
medical treatment; formerly companies re- 
ported only those cases that prevented a 
worker from doing his regular job for one 
more day. 

The concern many businessmen have about 
OSHA's regulatory role is reflected in maga- 
zines such as “national Safety News,” which 
has been loaded with ads directed toward 
companies worried about complying with 
new federal safety and health standards. 

“Got OSHA problems?” asks one. “Don’t 
sweat it .. . Scott simplifies compliance,” 
reads another. “Meeting the challenges of 
OSHA and the energy crisis,” says another 
of the ads offering safety and health equip- 
ment. A number have falsely claimed to be 
“OSHA approved.” Many consultants re- 
cently have sprung up to advise employers 
on meeting OSHA's standards. 

One of those who has been critical of OSHA 
while continuing to support its general pur- 
pose is Frank R. Barnako, manager of safety 
and workmen’s compensation for Bethlehem 
Steel and a member of OSHA's national ad- 
visory committee. 

“OSHA needs to do more to review and de- 
cide the application of standards and to re- 
vise them in accordance with practicali- 
ties .. . The number of contests on citations 
proves that a great deal of work needs to be 
done to clarifiy and revise existing standards,” 
Barnako told a House committee last May. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. 
Stender, head of OSHA, responds to com- 
plaints by saying, as he did in a Noy. 14 
speech, “For years we accepted workplace 
risk and danger as part of man's job, like 
Evel Knievel. And because we accepted risk 
and danger, we wound up with the inevitable 
consequence: a sordid record of statistics 
of death and disability.” 

Stender continued, “The tragedy of such 
a system that the victims themselves are 
innocent. They believe in America, They work 
to make our country a better place to live... 
In many cases, their willingness to work 
proved to be their mistake in life.” 

To those who contend that the federal 
standards are too costly, Stender has said, 
“We are deeply convinced that job safety 
and health improvements will more than 
pay for themselves by reducing lost time, 
equipment down-time and insurance and 
workmen’s compensation premiums that now 
cost employers some $14 billion a year.” 

OSHA has found it difficult to set stand- 
ards quickly for a wide variety of potentially 
hazardous materials, there being 22 steps 
in OSHA's standards-drafting process. 

OSHA has established new federal stand- 
ards for exposure to vinyl chloride, asbestos 
and for a group of 14 carcinogens or cancer- 
producing substances, thereby acting on 
three of 24 standards NIOSH has recom- 
mended. OSHA is nearly ready to set stand- 
ads for inorganic arsenic and noise. 

It i working with NIOSH on a project to 
add more safeguards to present limits on 
industrial exposure to 400 toxic substances. 
However, NIOSH is aware of 18,000 toxic 
substances, of which 1,800 are carcinogens. 

OSHA first focused on five of the most 
commonly found health hazards in industry: 
asbestos, carbon monoxide, cotton dust, lead 
and silica. It initially has placed heavy em- 
phasis on five particularly hazardous indus- 
tries: longshoring, meat packing, roofing and 
sheet metal work, lumbering and manufac- 
turing of mobile homes and campers. 
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There are tensions between the Labor De- 
partment’s OSHA, which must consider the 
practical problems of enforcing standards, 
and HEW’s National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH), which by 
law must warn OSHA of medical risks regard- 
less, and with businessmen'’s complaints, 
those tensions have risen. 

Many in NIOSH are frustrated by budget- 
ary limitations; in fiscal year 1974 it had 611 
employees and a $31.2 million budget, though 
when the agency was founded there were 
plans to develop a staff of more than 1,100 
and a $70 million budget. The Ford admin- 
istration has agreed to only $2 million of a 
proposed $6 million increase in NIOSH’s 
budget next year. 

A national shortage of qualified industrial 
hygienists is slowing occupational health 
programs: most states are far from the fed- 
eral government’s recommended ratio of one 
industrial hygienist for every four industrial 
safety inspectors. Maryland has 170 safety 
inspectors to visit the state's 65,000 busi- 
nesses, including 3,292 manufacturing 
plants, but only 11 industrial hygienists. 

Their job is to take air samples and chem- 
ical measurements during plant inspections 
to be certain employees aren't being overex- 
posed to toxic materials. The state has five 
authorized industrial hygienist jobs it hasn't 
been able to fill. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Ford’s address to Congress and 
the Nation, some newspaper editors have 
not taken the time to get a clear picture 
of this country’s economic troubles and 
the full ramifications of proposals that 
will be considered by the House and 
Senate. 

I hope my colleagues will read the fol- 
lowing editorials which appeared in the 
Charlotte News on January 16, 1975. I 
want to commend the editors of the 
Charlotte News for their understanding 
and clear thinking in dealing with the 
crucial—and interrelated—issues before 
us: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION .. . 

This country’s people are resilient and 
courageous; they have not lost the ability to 
persevere in a good or necessary cause. What 
they have lacked in the energy and economic 
crisis of the past year is not will, but leader- 
ship. It was this that President Ford most 
needed to address with his state of the union 
messages, And it was this that he did address, 
credibly and effectively. 

Leadership is both a matter of style and 
substance. President Ford’s natural style is 
plainness, which served him well this week. 
His speeches were straightforward, his mean- 
ing clearly put in ordinary language. He spoke 
to the things on people’s minds; jobs, infla- 
tion, taxes, energy. He explained his goals, 
and his plans for reaching them. The talks 
were low-key, informative and appropriate 
to the situation. 

His substantive plan, discussed in more de- 
tail in the editorials below, is as plain as his 


style. It is mostly of such worka- 
day, but reliable, devices as tax cuts, import 
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fees and tax credits. Such glamor as it con- 
tains—as in the commitment to synthetic 
fuel plants—was carefully understated. His 
predecessor sometimes sketched grand de- 
signs that were never built; Mr. Ford pre- 
sented working drawings. 

It is by no means certain that his plan is 
correct in every detail. There is quite a large 
area of uncertainty and disagreement among 
the experts, because the problems to be 
solved are unique in American experience. 
Anybody’s plan must necessarily involve trial 
and error, and must contemplate timely ad- 
justment in response to the unpredictable 
actions of the rest of the world. Thus the 
President offered not a final answer, but a 
workable proposal for starting to rebuild the 
American economy in a world that has 
changed fundamentally. Overall, it was an 
encouraging piece of work on his part. 


Harp CHOICES ON ENERGY 


The heart of the energy Issue is this: the 
world has been changed fundamentally by 
the four-fold increase in oil prices and the 
use of oil as a political weapon. Societies, 
like ours, that were built on the assumption 
of unlimited supplies of cheap oil must 
change markedly, or face ruin. It is this un- 
pleasant truth that energy policy must recog- 
nize. 

President Ford's new policy does seem to 
recognize it. There are some measures to re- 
duce oil imports, environmental compro- 
mises to provide immediate energy alterna- 
tives and long-term proposals to make the 
nation and its allies less dependent on oil 
and less wasteful of energy in all forms. It 
is a policy to change the size and nature of 
the nation’s energy diet. 

It is not going to be a pleasant policy to 
live with. The taxes proposed to drive down 
use of oil and gasoline will work through 
higher prices to the consumer. They are de- 
signed to make it more painful to drive, to 
use boats, to keep houses toasty and to do 
the other things Americans enjoyed doing 
before the oil revolution. They are designed 
to force changes in the way Americans live. 
All the talk about a nicer, easier way to do 
it—through rationing, or this scheme or 
that—is as empty as claims that you can lose 
weight without eating less, or claims that 
you can cure alcoholism without cutting 
down on alcohol. 

To be sure there are questions that should 
be asked. The President's decision to forego 
& direct gasoline tax in favor of a general 
levy on oil has one advantage: the levy can 
be imposed on imported oil immediately 
without approval of Congress. That has some 
symbolic value here and abroad. But for the 
long term, there are good reasons to favor 
Placing more of the burden on gasoline and 
less of it on the oil products that heat the 
nation’s homes and run its factories and 
transportation system. Similarly, while it is 
apparent that some environmental compro- 
mises must be made if the nation is to simul- 
taneously end recession and dependence on 
foreign oll, not all the ones proposed by Mr. 
Ford are equally desirable. 

These questions ought to be asked. But it 
must always be kept in mind that the nation 
is dealing with fundamental matters. It is 
idle to suppose that a society can be remade 
without inconvenience and pain. Of course, 
not having an effective energy policy is also 
painful. It is part of the reason for high 
prices and deepening recession. It is a prin- 
cipal reason for the chaos in the world fi- 
nancial structure. Unless this country does 
adapt to the new energy world, however 
painful the adaptation may be, worse things 
than 65-cent gasoline will come to pass. 
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Tue Economy: HALF SPEED AHEAD 

In the past five months President Ford 
has done a complete turnabout on economic 
policy. But it ought also to be remembered 
that the economy has been doing some im- 
pressive flips of its own during the past year. 
Given the unprecedented nature of those 
changes, President Ford outlined what ap- 
pears to be a reasonable and coherent plan 
of action. 

The plan, which includes a stimulative tax 
rebate now and some long-range economic 
boosters later on, has the immediate ad- 
vantage of political acceptability. It is some- 
thing the Democratic Congress can live with. 
Of course, the exact size and distribution of 
the tax rebate will undoubtedly undergo 
change in Congress. But that is less im- 
portant than that the measure be passed 
soon, since almost everyone is agreed that the 
economy needs some short-term stimulation, 
and needs it fast. 

The theory behind the Ford plan is that 
the anti-inflationary policies of the Nixon 
administration went too far. The economy 
of the 1960s, like a speeding train, had to 
be slowed down. But in the proccess of apply- 
ing the brakes the train came to an untimely 
halt and millions of workers were thrown off. 
Now President Ford is faced with the task of 
picking up speed again to take those workers 
back on board. But he must avoid opening 
the throttle too wide and returning to the 
reckless speeds of old. It is a chancy business, 
one not even the most sophisticated econo- 
mists are willing to predict. Yet Mr. Ford is 
wearing the engineer's cap, and so he must 
act. 

As outlined in the State of the Union 
address, his plan tries to strike a balance 
between recession and inflation. As the first 
order of business it calls for a rebate on 
1974 taxes. The hope is that Americans will 
buy more goods and services, thereby stimu- 
lating the economy and putting more people 
back to work. 

But it will take more than a single shot 
in the arm to do the job. Businesses need 
more long-term stimulation than that. And 
consumers can hardly expect to get much 
mileage out of the initial tax rebate if the 
costs of gasoline and heating oil go up this 
year, as President Ford has proposed. That 
is why Mr. Ford made some other long-range 
proposals: to institute a separate tax cut 
on 1975 taxes that could be carried on in- 
definitely, and to grant special tax credits 
and cash grants to those who will be hard- 
est hit by higher energy prices. Coupled with 
some proposed tax benefits for businesses, 
these measures should give the economy the 
kind of long-term psychological push it 
needs. 

That way is not without its dangers, of 
course. The federal deficit will become even 
more bloated, and inflation will be further 
fueled. But the Ford proposals do not ignore 
these realities. The President addressed very 
forcefully the matter of federal spending. He 
reminded the Congress that both it and the 
executive branch have been indulgent in the 
past. He pointed out that skyrocketing fed- 
eral programs such as Social Security and 
veterans’ benefits are some of the main con- 
tributors to inflation. They must be 
grappled with if national economic policy is 
to have any meaning. 

The question now is whether Congress has 
the will not only to pass the tax cuts, which 
are popular, but also to prescribe some 
harsher medicine on federal spending and 
energy, which is not, For in the long run it 
does little good to put unemployed Ameri- 
cans back to work if their paychecks are 
immediately eaten up by rampant inflation. 
The Ford plan takes acount of that. Now it 
is the job of Congress to help make it work. 
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THE EMPLOYEE IN- 


RETIREMENT 
COME SECURITY ACT OF 1974 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of my constituents I would like to 
submit the following brief guide to the 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974. Hopefully this information 
will be of assistance to the many people 
who have inquired about the new law. 

The article follows: 

GUIDE TO THE EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT INCOME 
SECURITY Act or 1974 


HIGHLIGHTS 


The new law establishes: 

Procedures for qualifying and registering 
plans with the Departments of Treasury and 
Labor. 

Stringent standards for plan fiduciaries, 
including a broad definition of fiduciary and 
detailed prohibited transactions. 

Reporting requirements regarding condi- 
tions and operations of all employee benefit 
funds (pension, welfare, etc.) to both the 
Departments of Treasury and Labor. 

Requirements regarding disclosure to plan 
participants of plan contents, participants’ 
rights and procedures. 

Minimum participation (eligibility), vest- 
ing, and funding standards. 

A system of insurance of nonforfeitable 
(vested) benefits, and contingent employer 
liability to the insurance corporation in event 
of plan termination. 

A role for the Department of Labor, the 
new pension insurance corporation, and par- 
ticipants in the qualifying and registration 
procedures. 

Regulatory authority in the Departments 
of Treasury and Labor with obligation to co- 
ordinate regulations and reporting. 

Coverage of all employee benefit plans 
which seek tax qualification or which are 
subject to jurisdiction under the Commerce 
Clause. 

Means by which individuals not covered 
by a retirement plan may set up their own 
plans and obtain preferential tax treatment. 

New limits on deductibility of contribution 
to retirement plans. 

Excise penalties and equitable remedies 
as additional methods to enforce prohibited 
transaction rules and the minimum eligibil- 
ity, vesting and funding requirements of the 
labor and revenue codes. 

Effective dates related to the specific titles 
and provisions of the Act. 

COVERAGE 


Excluded from the plenary coverage of the 
Act are: 

(1) governmental plans; 

(2) certain church plans; 

(3) non-U.S. plans primarily for aliens; 

(4) workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation plans. 

(5) unfunded plans which provide bene- 
fits in excess of the Internal Revenue Code 
limitations on contributions and benefits. 

Excluded from all but the reporting and 
disclosure requirements are: 

(6) unfunded plans maintained by the 
employer primarily to provide deferred com- 
pensation for select management or highly 
compensated employees. 

Excluded from the participation, vesting, 
funding and plan termination insurance re- 
quirements are: 

(7) plans established by labor organiza- 
tions (under Sec. 501(c) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code) which do not provide for em- 
ployer contributions, and 
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(8) plans established by fraternal or other 
organizations (under Sec. 501(c)(8), (9); 
(18)) which do not provide for employer 
contributions. 

Specifically excluded from the funding 
standards are: 

(9) profit-sharing, stock bonus, and other 
individual account plans (except for money 
purchase plans), and 

(10 certain qualified level premium indi- 
vidual insurance contract plans, and 

(11) plans that have not after the date 
of enactment provided for employer contri- 
butions. 

Also excluded from coverage under plan 
termination insurance are: 

(12) individual account plans (e.g.: profit- 
sharing stock bonus, and money purchase 
pension plans), and 

(13) plans that have not after the date of 
enactment provided for employer contribu- 
tions, and 

(14) plans established by professional serv- 
ice employers and which have fewer than 26 
active participants, and 

(15) plans established exclusively for “sub- 
stantial owners”, 


ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE 


Jurisdiction regarding registration of plans 
(other than welfare plans) is generally 
shared by the Internal Revenue Service 
(through the new Office of Employee Plans 
and Exempt Organizations) with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The plan which seeks qualification for tax 
benefit purposes first files with the IRS in- 
formation regarding the funding, vesting and 
participation standards of the plan and noti- 
fies the plan participants of such action. 

In the period prior to qualification, upon 
petition by a group of participants, the Sec- 
retary of Labor may intervene with the IRS 
in behaif of the participants regarding the 
vesting, funding or participation provisions 
of the proposed plan. In addition, the em- 
ployer, the employees, the Labor Secretary, 
or the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
may petition the U.S. Tax Court to obtain a 
declaratory judgment in regard to a plan 
qualification. 

If the IRS finds a plan qualified, it is to 
certify this fact to the Department of Labor, 
which must accept this certification as con- 
clusive evidence of initial compliance with 
participation, vesting, and funding standards, 

When a plan does not seek IRS qualifi- 
cation for tax purposes, the Secretary of La- 
bor can through the Federal courts require 
compliance with the participation, vesting 
and funding standards of the bill. 

Plans which are qualified under the tax 
law are to be audited by the I.R.S. Generally, 
the Department of Labor is to limit its in- 
volvement to matters dealing with individual 
benefits. 

The Act gives authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to write regulations on par- 
ticipation, vesting, and funding except that 
the Secretary of Labor is directed to prescribe 
regulations in a few select areas. The two 
departments are to coordinate their activi- 
ties and any regulations prescribed by one 
department are to be binding on the other. 


DISCLOSURE TO PARTICIPANTS 


The administrator of a pension or welfare 
plan is responsible for providing to partici- 
pants and beneficiaries: 

(1) a “summary plan description” (writ- 
ten in a manner calculated to be understood 
by the average plan participant) within 120 
days after the effective date (or 90 days after 
an individual becomes a participant); and 

(2) an undated summary plan descrip- 
tion every 5th year, unless there have been 
no amendments, in which case every tenth 
year; and 

(3) a summary description of any material 
modification of the plan within 210 days 
after the end of such plan year; and 

(4) a copy of the statement of assets, lia- 
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bilities, receipts, disbursements and other 
material necessary to fairly summarize the 
“annual report” within 210 days after the 
end of each plan year; and 

(5) upon written request and within 30 
days, a copy of the plan description, annual 
report, bargaining agreement, trust instru- 
ment, or other plan documents for which 
a reasonable charge may be made; and 

(6) the information in (5) in the prin- 
cipal office of the administrator and certain 
other places; and 

(7) upon written request (but not more 
than once every year) and within 30 days, a 
statement of total pension benefits accrued 
and the time and amount of vesting; and 

(8) a statement as to a terminated vested 
participant's benefits and rights within a 
prescribed period after the end of the plan 
year in which such participant terminated. 

REPORTING 


The administrator of a pension or welfare 
plan is to file with the Secretary of Labor; 

(1) an annual report within 210 days after 
the end of the plan year which is to con- 
tain an audited financial statement, a certi- 
fied actuarial report and other scheduled fi- 
nancial items on forms the Secretary may 
require (E.G., a balance sheet and income 
statement, party-in-interest transactions, 
transactions exceeding 3% of the plan’s 
assets, loans and leases in default, etc.); and 

(2) a plan description within 120 days 
after the later of the plan’s adoption or the 
effective date of the Act, and an updated 
summary at least every 5 years; and 

(3) a summary plan description at the 
time furnished to participants; and 

(4) a description of modifications and 
changes in the plan within 60 days after 
such change. 

The administrator of a plan other than 
a welfare plan is to file with the Secre- 
tary of Treasury: 

(1) an annual registration statement with- 
in a time prescribed by the Secretary and 
is to contain information on the names and 
Social Security numbers of terminated par- 
ticipants with deferred vested benefits; and 

(2) a notice of a change in status of a 
plan (e.g.: merger, termination, change in 
names etc.), and 

(3) an annual return containing such fi- 
nancial and other information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe and to be filed within 
a period prescribed by the Secretary, and 

(4) an actuarial statement of valuation be- 
fore 30 days prior to a merger, consolidation, 
or transfer of a plan’s assets or liabilities; 
and 

(5) an actuarial report containing a state- 
ment of valuation, an actuarial opinion, and 
such other information as the Secretary may 
prescribe to be filed in a time and manner 
prescribed by him (at least one every 3 
years). 

The administrator of a plan covered under 
plan termination insurance is to file with 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
an annual report which includes a state- 
ment disclosing the occurrence of any “re- 
portable event”. 

The Secretaries of Labor and Treasury 
and the Corporation are directed to coordi- 
nate the timing and content of the various 
reports required to be filed with each agency. 
Reports involving fewer than 100 partici- 
pants would be simplified. 

FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITY AND TRUST 
REQUIREMENT 

All assets of an employee benefit plan are 
to be held in trust by one or more trustees 
subject to certain exceptions (e.g., insurance 
contracts). The Secretary of Labor may ex- 
empt welfare plans from this requirement, 

In addition every plan must be maintained 
pursuant to a written instrument which pro- 
vides for one or more “named Fiduciaries” 
who jointly and severally have authority to 
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control and manage the operation of the 
lan. 

x An individual is subject to the fiduciary 

rules if the individual is a trustee, a “named 

fiduciary” a person to whom a “named fidu- 

ciary” delegates duties or if the individual— 

Exercises any discretionary authority or 
control respecting management or disposi- 
tion of a plan’s assets, or 

Renders investment advice for a fee or 
other compensation, direct or indirect, with 
respect to any moneys or other property of 
such plan, or 

Has any discretionary authority or discre- 
tionary responsibility in the administration 
of such plan. 

Fiduciaries are require to discharge their 
duties with respect to the fund solely in the 
interest of the participants and their bene- 
ficiaries and with the care, skill, prudence 
and diligence under the circumstances then 
prevailing that a prudent man acting in a 
like capacity and familiar with such mat- 
ters would use in the conduct of an enter- 
prise of a like character and with like aims. 

A fiduciary is specifically required to di- 
versify the investments (except in the case 
of employer securities purchased by profit- 
sharing, stock bonus, or thrift and savings 
plans) so as to minimize the risk of large 
losses unless under the circumstances it is 
prudent not to do so, 

A fiduciary (and a “disqualified person” 
under the Internal Revenue Code) is spe- 
cifically prohibited from letting the follow- 
ing transactions occur in regard to a plan: 

Dealing with the plan’s assets for his own 
account. 

Acting in any pian transaction on behalf of 
a party adverse to the interests of the plan 
or participant. 

Receiving personal consideration from any 
party dealing with the plan in connection 
with a plan transaction. 

Transferring property to any party-in- 
interest. 

Permitting the acquisition of property from 
any party-in-interest. 

Extending or receiving credit from a 
party-in-interest. 

Furnishing of goods, services, or facilities 
by a party-in-interest. 

Acquisition of employer securities exceed- 
ing the new limitations (generally 10% of the 
assets of the plan). 

A fiduciary may, however, engage in certain 
otherwise prohibited transactions; he may, 
e.g., receive benefits from the plan so long as 
the benefits are consistent with the terms of 
the plan, permit loans to participants if they 
generally benefit the plan, receive reasonable 
compensation for services rendered, etc. The 
list of exceptions to otherwise prohibited 
transactions can be expanded by agreement 
of the Secretaries of Labor and Treasury 
when to do so would (1) be administratively 
feasible, (2) be in the interest of the plan, 
and (3) protect the rights of participants 
and beneficiaries. 

A fiduciary is personally liable to the plan 
for any breach of fiduciary duty while a dis- 
qualified person (who is generally a party-in- 
interest) is subject to an excise tax penalty. 

Trustees may allocate their responsibil- 
ities and other fiduciaries may allocate or 
delegate their responsibilities; however, a 
fiduciary remains Mable for the illegal acts 
of a co-fiduciary if he knowingly partici- 
pates in or conceals such illegal acts. 

Plans are protected against less by reason 
of fraud or dishonesty by requiring fiduci- 
aries who handle funds to be bonded. 


PARTICIPATION 


An employee benefit plan (other than 
welfare plans) is not to require as a condi- 
tion of participation an age greater than 25 
or & period of service longer than 1 year (3 
years for plans which provide for immediate 
100% vesting) whichever is the later. Certain 
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pension plans may exclude from participa- 
tion employees who are within 5 years of 
normal retirement age. A “year of service” is 
defined as a 12-month period during which 
the employee has not less than 1,000 hours 
of employment. 

VESTING—-NONFORFEITABLE BENEFITS 

Every employee benefit plan (other than 
a welfare plan) is to meet one of three min- 
imum vesting rules. 

1. Ten Year Service Rule—100% vesting 
after 10 years of service. 

2. Graded 15-year Service Rule—25% vest- 
ing after 5 years of service; then 5% ad- 
ditional vesting for each year of service from 
year 6 through 10, then 10% additional vest- 
ing for each year of service from year 11 
through year 15, so that an employee is 100% 
vested after 15 years of service. 

3. Rule of 45—50% vesting after 5 years 
service or, if later, when age plus service 
equals 45, such percentage increasing by 10% 
each year until 100% is reached; additionally 
& participant under the Rule of 45 must be 
50% vested after 10 years of covered service, 
such percentage increasing by 10% for each 
additional year of covered service, so that 
an employee is 50% vested after 10 years 
and 100% vested after 15 years regardless of 
his age. 

A plan is permitted to change its vesting 
rule at any time if a provision is made that 
accrued vested benefits not be reduced for 
participants at the time of change. In addi- 
tion, any participant with at least 5 years of 
service may elect to remain under the pre- 
amendment vesting schedule with respect 
to past and future benefit accruals. 

A year of service for vesting purposes is 
defined as at least 1,000 hours of employ- 
ment in a 12 month period. A participant is 
to accrue benefits for each year of participa- 
tion (after the first year) in which at least 
1,000 hours have been worked. A plan is 
required to meet one of three benefit ac- 
crual rules except that benefits for past serv- 
ices must be at least one-half of the mini- 
mum. 

Once accrued benefits become vested, they 
cannot be reduced or forfeited on account 
of “bad boy” clauses or other conditions 
(with limited exceptions). A plan must pro- 
vide for a “buy-back” permitting recapture 
of forfeited vested benefits (where vesting is 
less than 50%) if the plan provides for such 
forfeiture when the participant withdraws 
his own mandatory contributions. 

Present rules regarding plans which co- 
ordinate with Social Security benefits are 
changed. The benefits of a terminated par- 
ticipant are to be calculated without taking 
into account increases in Social Security 
benefits after the date he terminates. 

Another study (to be completed within 2 
years) which could impact on vesting re- 
quires the Department of Labor to deter- 
mine the feasibility of issuing regulations to 
insure that employees under Federal procure- 
ment and other contracts be protected 
against forfeiture of pension rights. 

The Act requires that a plan pay all bene- 
fits (including deferred vested benefits) in 
a joint and survivor form at age 65 or, if 
earlier, the normal retirement age under 
the plan. A pre-retirement survivor option 
is also to be available to participants attain- 
ing early retirement age. 

FUNDING 


All covered pension plans must make an- 
nual minimum contributions equal to nor- 
mal cost plus 30 year (for single employer 
plans) or 40 year (for multi-employer plans) 
amortization of unfunded accrued liabil- 
ities for all plan benefits. Plans may amortize 
liabilities existing on the effective date over 
40 years. Experience gains and losses are to 
be amortized over no more than 15 years 
for single employer plans and 20 years for 
multi-employer plans, An alternative method 
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for meeting the minimum funding standard 


degree of benefit security for participants. 

An enrolled actuary is to be retained by 
the plan administrator on behalf of the par- 
ticipants to evaluate the plan’s fundirig 
status (at least every 3 years) and to offer his 
opinion as to whether the required figures 
represent his best estimate of anticipated ex- 
perience under the plan. 

The amortization period may be extended 
by the Secretary of Labor if certain condi- 
tions are met. The IRS may also grant a waiv- 
er, of the funding requirements on a year by 
year basis (up to 5 waivers in a 15 year peri- 
od) if certain hardship conditions can be 
demonstrated. A failure to meet the mini- 
mum funding requirements may result in an 
excise tax being levied on the employer. 

TERMINATION INSURANCE 


There is established within the Depart- 
ment of Labor a Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation, to consist of the Secretaries of 
Labor (Chairman), Treasury, and Commerce, 
The Corporation is to guarantee the pay- 
ment of vested benefits (up to $750 a month) 
to participants of plans which terminate. 

A 7-member Advisory Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, is established. 

Annual premiums for the first 2 years are 
to be $1 per pian participant for single em- 
ployer plans and 50¢ per plan participant for 
multi-employer plans. Plans may elect a sec- 
ond annual premium based on a percentage 
of unfunded insured benefits and total in- 
sured benefits, but such premium may not be 
less than 50¢ per participant for single and 
25¢ per participant for multi-employer 
plans. 

Later, the Corporation may revise the pre- 
mium rates and create new rates based on 
(1) number of participants, or (2) unfunded 
insured benefits, or (3) total insured bene- 
fits. Such revisions must be approved by 
Congress. 

The employer remains liable up to 30% 
of net worth for any unfunded insured vested 
benefits of a terminated plan. The Corpora- 
tion is to establish contingent liability in- 
surance covering this employer liability. 
Conditions of coverage are to be defined by 
the Corporation and include payment of 
the contingent liability premium for five 
years. Coverage may be elected from the date 
of enactment with premiums set and col- 
lected on a retroactive basis. The Corpora- 
tion is to explore the possibility of providing 
contingent liability insurance through the 
insurance and banking industries. 

Employer liability is to be payable over a 
period of time specified by the Corporation, 
A lien with the same effect as a tax lien is 
imposed at such time as the employer ne- 
glects or refuses to make payments on de- 
mand. 

In the case of a voluntary termination, 
the “date of termination” agreed to by the 
employer and the Corporation is the date on 
which the plan's benefits and assets are val- 
ued, the employer's liability is established 
(but with the net worth of the employer 
determined up to 120 days before such date), 
and the lien is imposed. The benefits guar- 
anteed on such date are the vested benefits 
under the plan up to the lesser of $9,000 per 
year or 100% of the high 5-year compensa- 
tion. 

Benefit increases within 5 years of a plan 
termination are insured 20% for each year 
they were in effect prior to termination. 

The Corporation must also provide assist- 
ance to individuals with respect to evalu- 
ating the desirability of using various “port- 
ability provisions” (e.g. individual retire- 
ment accounts) under the Act. 

INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 


An employee whose employer doesn’t have 
any qualified pension, profit-sharing, or sim- 
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ilar plan is entitled to set up his own plan. 
Contributions up to the lesser of 15% of 
compensation of $1,500 may be contributed 
to an individual retirement account, annu- 
ity, or bond program and may be excluded 
from the employee's gross taxable income, 
Earnings on these accounts are to be tax free. 
Distributions from such accounts because of 
retirement after age 59% or disability at 
any age are to be taxed as ordinary income. 
A 10% excise tax is levied on premature dis- 
tributions. 

The employee and the trustee (who must 
be a bank or other qualified person) must 
guard against the fund engaging in certain 
prohibited transactions. These plans may not 
purchase life insurarice, but certain endow- 
ment type contracts to the extent of their 
non-life insurance elements are permissible 
investments. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 

The present contribution limits to self- 
employed (H-R. 10) plans is increased from 
$2,500 to $7,500 (or 15% of earned income 
if less). 

LIMITATIONS ON BENEFITS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

Pension, profit-sharing, 403(b) annuity, 
self-employed, and all other tax qualified 
plans are now subject to certain overall 
benefit and contribution restrictions. Gen- 
eraly, a pension plan may not provide bene- 
fits greater than $75,000 per annum. Contri- 
butions on behalf of an individual to a profit- 
sharing or other defined contribution plan 
is limited to the lesser of $25,000 or 25% 
of compensation. All plans of the employer 
are combined for the purpose of testing the 
limitations. A lower limit equivalent to 
140% of the limit under one plan is appli- 
cable when an individual is a member of both 
a defined benefit and defined contribution 
plan. The above dollar limitations are to be 
increased with the cost of living. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Criminal sanctions may be imposed on 
persons who willfully violate the reporting 
and disclosure provisions of the Act or who 
use coercive force to interfere with employee 
rights under the Act. 

Violations of the funding standards and 
prohibited transaction rules may result in 
the imposition of excise tax penalties. A plan 
may also be disqualified if it does not meet 
certain other requirements of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In addition to the above, the Secretary 
of Labor or any participant or beneficiary 
may bring a civil action to enjoin any act 
which violates any provision of Title I and 
to recover denied benefits, Dollar assessments 
and the removal of fiduciaries are but two 
examples of the types of penalties that may 
result from such civil actions. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Participation and Vesting: 

New plans, plan year beginning after 
enactment, 

Existing plans, plan year beginning after 
12/31/75. 

Accrual of certain supplementary benefits 
may be deferred until expiration of contract 
but not later than 12/31/80. 

Funding: 

New plans, 
enactment. 

Existing plans, plan year beginning after 
12/31/75. 

Collectively bargained plans, at expiration 
of contract but not later than 12/31/80. 

Reporting and Disclosures: 1/1/75, but 
Labor Secretary to issue regulations imme- 
diately. 

Fiduciary Standards: 1/1/75. 

Termination Insurance: 

Single employer plans— 

Benefits to be paid for plans terminated 
after 6/30/74. 


plan year beginning after 
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Employer liability and other provisions, 
on enactment. 

Multi-employer plans 1/1/78, but Secre- 
tary may use discretionary authority to pay 
benefits before then. 

Pre-emption of State Laws: 1/1/75. 

Individual Retirement Accounts: 1/1/75. 

Limitations on Benefits and Contributions: 
Plan years beginning 1/1/76. 


THE REGULATORY AGENCIES AND 
INFLATION 


HON. MILLICENT FENWICK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know the consequences of the current 12- 
percent rate of inflation as we watch its 
relentless attack on our family budgets 
and savings. We can all agree that the 
rate of inflation must be slowed and 
that fairness must be exercised in what- 
ever anti-inflation package we choose. 
But we disagree on the types of programs 
we need and on the merits of specific 
proposals. We also disagree about the 
causes of our present economic diffi- 
culties. 

One cause which has drawn only lip 
service, is the inefficiency generated by 
the regulatory agencies. In a speech be- 
fore the Financial Analysts Federation in 
Detroit on October 7, 1974, the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Lewis Engman, quoted private estimates 
that regulation of transportation alone 
costs the consumer $16 billion a year and 
said: 

The fact of the matter is that most regu- 
lated industries have become federal pro- 
tectorates, living in the cozy world of 
cost-plus, safely protected from the ugly 
spectors of competition, efficiency and inno- 
vation. 


This is a harsh assessment, but we need 
this type of scrutiny if we are to get at 
the roots of our economic difficulties. The 
appropriate congressional committees 
should initiate oversight hearings on the 
regulatory agencies to identify and elim- 
inate Federal rules and regulations which 
unjustifiably increase consumer costs. 

I wish to share Mr. Engman’s speech 
with my colleagues and insert it into the 
Recorp at this time: 

ADDRESS OF Lewis A. ENGMAN 


I imagine many of you followed with the 
same interest I did the summit and pre- 
summit economic conferences last month. 

Probably you were not surprised at the 
fact that inflation—or perhaps, to put it 
more accurately, “stagflation”"—was widely 
agreed to be the country’s number one prob- 
lem. 

You should not have been surprised either 
that there was little agreement on how to 
deal with it. You get that many economists, 
businessmen and labor leaders together and 
you will be lucky if you can get them to agree 
on where to go to lunch. 

Can you imagine acting as moderator for 
that group? I can think of less frustrating 
jobs. Like being the construction foreman on 
the Tower of Babel, for instance. 

I don’t want to be unfair to the summits. 
Although gatherings like that do not exactly 
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produce an ideal decisionmaking environ- 
ment, I believe it was worthwhile to get 
everyone’s views out on the table. It also 
demonstrated that the present inflation is 
not a problem susceptible to a quick or 
easy “fix”. 

As for getting a consensus from that many 
independent minded people on a subject as 
complex as how to stop inflation, I suspect 
that anything resembling agreement would 
be most likely to be a sort of eclectic anthol- 
ogy of economic wisdom, and I'm not at all 
sure that is a good idea. 

If we are going to make it up the long 
haul ahead of us, it is more assuredly not 
going to be in an economic policy vehicle 
that has John Kenneth Galbraith’s engine 
block, Otto Eckstein’s clutch, Dick Gersten- 
berg's drive shaft and Leonard Woodcock’s 
transmission. 

That kind of compromise approach re- 
minds me of the husband and wife, one of 
whom wanted to paint the house red, and 
the other blue. Since neither would settle 
for the other's color, they mixed the two 
paints together and got purple, which was 
ugly but okay because neither one of them 
liked it. 

In economic planning as in painting, the 
only thing to be said for that approach is 
that it is equitable. 

Certainly there is no shortage of sugges- 
tions for how to deal with inflation. 

On the front shelf is the traditional medi- 
cine, prescribed since time immemorial for 
the symptom of uppity prices: tight money 
and a balanced budget. There are those who 
doubt the effectiveness of this old cure in a 
cost-push world, but its proponents still out- 
number its detractors. 

In addition, there are some, myself among 
them, who also believe that inflation can be 
reduced by purging the economy of anti- 
competitive behavior. The FTC and the Jus- 
tice Department's Antitrust Division are 
both looking with especial care for the types 
of trade restraints, collusion and unfair mar- 
keting practices which reduce competition 
and lead to higher prices for consumers. 

Some have suggested that import duties 
and quotas be lifted to permit entry of more 
lower priced foreign goods. 

Others cast their vote for the reimposition 
of controls or, at least, for some form of 
guidelines. 

But the suggestion enjoying perhaps the 
greatest vogue at the moment is that infia- 
tion can be curbed by reducing the govern- 
ment’s involvement in the economy; more 
specifically, by reducing its regulatory role. 

It is not just the survival-of-the-fittest, 
every-man-for-himself freemarketeers who 
make this suggestion. It has the support of 
many people generally viewed as liberal and 
interventionist in their approach to the 
economy. 

It has received the blessing of Ralph Nader. 

And it is about to Be endorsed by Lew 
Engman. 

And here's the reason. Though most gov- 
ernment regulation was enacted under the 
guise of protecting the consumer from abuse, 
much of today’s regulatory machinery does 
little more than shelter producers from the 
normal competitive consequences of lassitude 
and inefficiency. In some cases, the world 
has changed reducing the original threat of 
abuse. In other cases, the regulatory ma- 
chinery has simply become perverted. In still 
other cases, the machinery was a mistake 
from the start. In any case, the consumer, 
for whatever presumed abuse he is being 
spared, is paying plenty in the form of gov- 
ernment-sanctioned price fixing. 

Take the airline industry for instance. Un- 
der the Federal Aviation Act, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board controls the entry of new 
carriers to the market, controls the distribu- 
tion of routes and has the power to dis- 
approve or modify an airline's rate change 
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proposal after hearing complaints from the 
so-called competition. 

The result is that in the areas of rates 
and routes for all intents and purposes there 
is no competition at all. Competition, where 
it exists, is concentrated on the one unregu- 
lated aspect of airline activity, customer 
service. That is why the average airline com- 
mercial looks like an ad for a combination 
bawdy house and dinner theatre. 

This may lead to some pleasing amenities. 
But it puts the customer in the position of 
captive buyer. Nobody asks him if he would 
rather have the money than the movie, or 
if he would like to brown bag it from New 
York to California instead of having the 
steamship round of beef au jus on the little 
plastic plate. He is just asked to pay up. 

If you have any doubt that one conse- 
quence of the CAB’s control over rates and 
routes is higher prices, you need only look 
at what happened some years ago in Cali- 
fornia when Pacific Southwest Airlines, an 
intrastate carrier not subject to CAB rate 
regulation or entry restrictions, entered the 
San Francisco/Los Angeles market with rates 
less than half those being charged by the 
interstate CAB certified carriers TWA, West- 
ern and United. What happened? After at- 
tempting to ignore PSA’s lower fares, the 
CAB carriers were forced to cut their rates 
to meet the competition. Even today, to fly 
from L.A, to San Francisco it costs only about 
half as much on a per-mile basis as it costs 
to fly from Washington to New York. 

Of course, it is true that a major airline 
will try to make a fat profit on a high volume 
run like Los Angeles/San Francisco because 
it knows it is going to lose a bundle flying 
between Black Rock and Where-am-I City 
which the CAB, with the full support of 
concerned and interested members of Con- 
gress, requires it to do. 

Except in those instances where it encoun- 
ters competition from a PSA, it will succeed 
in this little book balancing act, charging one 
customer to pay for the flight of another 
so the CAB can perpetuate a network of 
routes which no longer and perhaps never 
did conform to the pattern of demand. 

Certainly, no interstate carrier need be 
excessively concerned about new competi- 
tion. The CAB has not approved entry of a 
new trunk carrier to the market since 1938. 
And just last month, the CAB rejected an 
application by Laker Airways, a privately- 
owned British airline, to fly regularly sched- 
uled New York/London flights for $125 each 
way. That price, by the way, is little more 
than one-third of the economy fare charged 
now by Pan Am, TWA, and the other mem- 
bers of the international rate-fixing cartel. 

As if that were not enough, the CAB also 
has been moving in directions which would 
raise prices in the heretofore unregulated 
charter market. Recently, it approved discus- 
sions between scheduled and charter carriers 
in hopes that a mutually satisfactory rate- 
floor for charter flights could be agreed to. 
I hardly need add that any such floor would 
be higher than current rates. 

I would find it hard to imagine a more 
obvious instance of prices being pushed up 
by regulation than the sase of the airlines. 

Unfortunately, I do not have to imagine 
such a case, for we have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That body, as you 
know, was created way back in 1887 sup- 
posedly to protect shippers against the mon- 
opolistic power of the railroads. 

But by 1935, the nation had sprouted a 
network of highways, and the trucks which 
rolled over them were biting deeply into 
the market power of the railroads. 

With the trucking field still wide open to 
new entrants, this might logically have been 
the time to dismantle the ICC. The railroad 
monopoly was broken, competition could take 
its course. 
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Did that happen? No sir. Instead of freeing 
the railroads from regulation, Congress, in 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, just cast the 
regulatory net wider to include the inter- 
state truckers as well. 

As a result, today we have a situation in 
which market entry by new trucking firms is 
restricted by the ICC at the same time that 
rates are being fixed by the carriers who are 
given antitrust immunity to do so. Though 
the ICC has authority to investigate rate 
findings by the carriers, according to testi- 
mony given before a House Committee two 
years ago, the Commission was doing so in 
less than one percent of the cases. 

And what is the result? Well, when the 
Supreme Court held some time ago that 
fresh dressed poultry was an agricultural 
commodity under the ICC Act and thus not 
subject to regulation, the average rate for 
shipping it fell by 33 percent. It is gratifying 
to note that the party who got the short 
end of the 5-4 decision was a certificated 
carrier who was trying to stamp out the com- 
petition of an uncertificated carrier who had 
the temerity to haul chickens without a 
license. 

I have given you just a couple of examples. 
But, when you take all of the industries 
subject to direct federal regulation—that’s 
air, rail and truck transport, power genera- 
tion, television, radio, the securities indus- 
try and others—it works out to a substantial 
fraction of the economy. 

In fact, it is estimated that these regulated 
industries account for 10 percent of every- 
thing made and sold in this country. What 
makes them even more important from the 
point of view of inflation is that they tend 
to be industries whose prices show up as 
costs buried in the prices of hundreds of 
other products. 

Take transportation for example. When 
you change the price of hauling freight, that 
change is going to show up in a lot of other 
products. Moreover, it will show up not just 
once but again and again. By the time you 
get a piece of meat from the pasture to the 
plate, it carries with it numerous transporta- 
tion charges. 

And these industries subject to direct 
regulation are only part of the story. 

There are, in addition, the dozens and 
dozens of federal and state regulations, pro- 
hibitions, proscriptions and requirements 
all of which subvert competition in the name 
of a greater objective—though sometimes it 
is hard to see exactly what that greater 
objective is or on whose Judgment its great- 
ness rests. I refer to things such as: 

State laws against advertising the prices 
of eyeglasses or prescription drugs; 

The Jones Act forbidding foreign competi- 
tion in the shipping business between U.S. 
ports; 

The Federal Government’s own “buy 
American” procurement preferences which 
can allow domestic producers to charge as 
much as 50 percent more than foreign sellers 
for some items. I should add that many 
states have similar preferences; 

An agricultural price support program 
which asks the consumer to buy with his 
tax dollars what he does not want, cannot 
use and will never eat; and 

An agricultural export subsidy program 
which asks the consumer to pay the farmer 
to sell his products to some foreign buyer 
at a price lower than that at which the con- 
sumer himself can get it. 

The effect of some of this regulation may 
perhaps be seen in some recent events in 
California, This summer the California Milk 
Producers Association dumped 420,000 gal- 
lons of fresh skim milk into Los Angeles 
harbor. The dairy co-op said that it was 
necessary to dump the milk “because no 
market could be found for it.” 

At what price, I might ask. I suspect that 
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more milk could be sold if it were not for the 
elaborate government programs designed to 
maintain higher than competitive prices on 
the producer, processor and on the retail 
levels. 

I mention only a few. Former Council of 
Economic Advisers’ member Hendrik Houth- 
akker has campiled a list of 45 regulatory 
policies that contribute to inflation. 

The list of noble goals advanced to support 
these regulatory subsidies is virtually with- 
out end. I’m as humane as the next guy. I am 
not criticizing these goals. A responsive gov- 
ernment must take action to address the de- 
mands of the people. 

But mischievous means are not justified by 
noble ends. 

To me, the most distressing development is 
the pervasive and well-accepted dishonesty 
that pervades the government's approach to 
regulation. 

The existing crazy quilt of anti-consumer 
subsidies embodied in the intrically woven 
fabric of federal and state statutes and reg- 
ulations is pernicious because: 

The subsidies are deliberately hidden from 
public view; 

The government has irresponsibly lost 
track of the actual cost of these subsidies; 
and 

In most, if not all, cases, we have adopted 
the least efficient form of subsidy with the 
purpose of hiding the subsidy from the pub- 
lic and obfuscating its true cost. 

From time to time, proposals have been 
made to provide direct cash subsides in lieu 
of the patchwork of regulatory subsidies that 
now pervade our economy. Opponents rise 
indignantly to object that hard-working in- 
dividuals and businesses don’t want hand- 
outs. Well, a rose by any other name... 

Our airlines, our truckers, our railroads, 
our electronic media, and countless others 
are on the dole. We get irate about welfare 
fraud. But, our complex systems of hidden 
regulatory subsidies make welfare fraud look 
like petty larceny. 

I have no way of knowing what the numer- 
ous regulatory measures cost the consumer 
each year. I have seen private estimates in- 
dicating that the annual costs in the trans- 
portation area alone may exceed $16 billion. 

I invite students of this kind of thing to 
come up with their own figures. Whatever 
they are, I think we can all agree on this: 
the costs are too high. 

There are free market purists who are rey- 
eling in the growing dischantment with 
heavy-handed regulation. They have con- 
tended all along that the market was the 
fairest and most rational allocator of re- 
sources; that you could no more improve its 
performance by regulation than you could 
improve the performance of a fine watch by 
poking around in its works with a paperclip. 

It seems to me that these arguments— 
taken to the extreme—are both naive and 
destined to be ignored. They are naive be- 
cause they stress only the virtues of the long 
range adjustment facility of the market sys- 
tem, They ignore the short term dislocations 
that market forces produce and they discount 
legitimate social objectives that enlightened 
peoples choose to pursue, Voters do not live 
on bread alone. And to the extent they do 
live on bread, it is this year’s bread, not next 
year's, 

The market will not prevent bank failures 
or compensate their victims. It will not guar- 
antee safe toys or unadulterated drugs. And 
it will not ensure a clean environment, 

If we want to be assured of these things, 
we may need some regulation. 

Regulation may also be needed to protect 
the consumer where natural monoplies exist, 
that is, where economies of scale argue 
Strongly for a market being served by a single 
producer. Electric power and local phone 
service are good examples of this. 
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These are instances in which some would 
say that the benefits of regulation can be 
said to exceed its costs. 

But the trade-off between benefits and 
costs is not always an easy determination 
to make. Moreover, neither the benefits nor 
the costs will remain constant over time. 
Some of the costs, such as direct expendi- 
tures, are obvious. Others, such as the costs 
the consumer pays for diminished competi- 
tion, are not so obvious. 

The problem of weighing costs and bene- 
fits is made more complex because often it 
is necessary to compare unlike qualities. 
(How, for instance, do you give pain and 
suffering a monetary value?) Or because 
those who bear the costs may be far more 
numerous than those who reap the benefits. 
(In order to spare one person 100 units of 
discomfort, is it fair to assess 100 people 
more than one unit each?) 

I don't Know the answers to these ques- 
tions, The point is that each and every regu- 
lation or regulatory policy that contributes 
to inflation should be re-examined to make 
sure that the trade-off between costs and 
benefits which presumably brought about its 
institution, is still valid. We may well find 
that some of the more costly ones look a lot 
less attractive in a world of 12 percent infia- 
tion than they did in a world of 3 percent 
inflation. 

We should also re-examine them to see 
whether those imagined trade-offs were ac- 
curate in the first place. For instance in the 
case of the ICC, rates wasted no time in 
going up immediately after the agency's 
creation. 

When truckers are permitted to fix prices 
and are subject to a panoply of regulations 
all because the transportation mode with 
which they compete once had excessive mar- 
ket power, one is hard pressed for a logical 
explanation. When airlines are going broke 
despite the fact that they charge twice as 
much as others are willing to fly for, some- 
thing is seriously wrong. 

The fact of the matter is that most regu- 
lated industries have become federal protec- 
torates, living in the cozy world of cost-plus, 
safely protected from the ugly specters of 
competition, efficiency and innovation. 

There are those who hold the businessman 
to be so unprincipled and greedy that they 
regard any governmental interference with 
his free movement as an addition to the so- 
cial welfare. 

Experience would seem to contradict that 
point of view. In point of fact, the effect of 
government interference frequently has been 
to remove the one thing that stood in the 
way of the anti-social exercise of greed; I am 
referring to competition. Meanwhile, the 
scheme of regulation has proven at least as 
susceptible to the lure of protectionism as 
the private interests it replaced. 

As a political matter, we will not be able 
to pare away our excessive regulatory fat 
unless the public can be assured of adequate 
protection against the abuses that regula- 
tion was designed to curb. 

We at the Federal Trade Commission can 
help provide that assurance. Through a vigor- 
ous antitrust policy, we can help prevent the 
aggregations of private market power which 
permit consumer abuse and create a need 
for regulation, 

But there will still be cases in which regu- 
lation is necessary. For those cases, the ad- 
vice I would offer is that the costs of the 
regulation—and I mean the direct costs, the 
indirect costs, the present costs and the fu- 
ture costs—be fully understood and consist- 
ent with what we hope to gain. The task 
won't be simple. Cost calculations of the type 
I propose are likely to be imperfect. We cur- 
rently lack not only accepted calculation 
methodologies but also much of the raw data 
necessary to informed estimates. But unless 
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substantial progress is made, our regulators 
will continue to stumble around in an in- 
creasingly expensive game of blind man’s 
bluff. Uniess and until these facts are brought 
to light, I see little hope for assuming that 
public actions will match up to public ex- 
pectations or the public interest. 


POSTAL SYSTEM REFORM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr: CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
business of the U.S. Postal Service is 
part monopoly and part competitive. 
There is competition in the delivery for 
most fourth-, third-, and second-class 
mail. Letter mail, categorized as first- 
class mail, however, is protected by a 
statutory monopoly and has no direct 
competition. The result of this Govern- 
ment monopoly in the delivery of first- 
class mail is twofold: one, Americans pay 
more for less service; and, two, private 
individuals and groups are denied the 
freedom to perform this function. 

Everyone is horrified by unjust gallop- 
ing inflation with dramatic increases in 
the price of everything, but the cost of 
mailing a letter has soared so dramati- 
cally that it leaves most other items at 
the starting block. Five years ago it cost 
just a nickel to mail a letter first class; 
today it costs a dime. That is a 100- 
percent increase. At the same time as 
this doubling of costs, postal service has 
been dramatically cut. In some areas 
pickups and deliveries have been reduced 
from five to one a day. In short, the U.S. 
Postal Service with a Government mo- 
nopoly over all letter mail has bred high 
cost, inefficient and unreliable service. 

I propose that first-class mail be 
opened up to private competition. I have 
introduced legislation to this effect in 
the House of Representatives and I con- 
tinue to work for its passage. Today you 
have a choice between sending a pack- 
age by Government parcel post or by pri- 
vate parcel service. I want to give you 
this same choice for letters. Open com- 
petition has always been the condition 
which best serves the customer. The re- 
sult of free competition in the area of 
letter delivery, I am confident, will be 
better, more reliable service at a lower 
cost to you. 

The public would gain substantially 
from removing the present Government 
monopoly on first class mail. A study by 
the U.S. Postal Rate Commission staff 
showed an over-charge to first class mail 
users by the Postal Service of about 2 
cents per letter in 1972, in the days of the 
8-cent stamp. that overcharge paid for, 
among other things, a contract cost over- 
run that has exceeded $140 million since 
the Postal Service was established in 
1969, and third and fourth class mail 
rates that are too low to cover their own 
handling and delivery. 

What has been unprofitable for the 
U.S. Post Office has already proven prof- 
itable for a variety of private carriers in 
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the nonletter delivery area. Private postal 
service corporations such as Consumer 
Communication Services Corp., based in 
Ohio; Private Postal System of America, 
Inc. based in Florida; and the American 
Postal Corp. serving the entire west 
coast, are growing rapidly in their vol- 
ume of nonletter delivery. It is interesting 
to note that these private firms, as well 
aS many others, are making a profit by 
charging lower rates than the Govern- 
ment is charging while at the same time, 
the U.S. Postal Service increases its year- 
ly deficits to over $1 billion. Furthermore, 
private carriers have proven to be more 
reliable and more efficient. For example, 
the U.S. Post Office has five times the 
breakage fee and three times the acci- 
dent rate of the private package carrier 
United Parcel Service. 

In addition, the U.S. Government has 
a great deal to gain. While the Postal 
Service is now operating at a loss sub- 
sidized by tax dollars, private carriers 
who made a profit delivering mail would 
pay taxes on that profit; thereby putting 
additional revenue into the Treasury as 
well as removing a serious drain on it. 

The only incentive to a private car- 
rier for entering the letter delivery field 
would be the ability to perform the same 
service more efficiently at less cost. Pri- 
vate businessmen know that an inability 
to produce for less lost would mean no 
realistic competition even if it were legal 
to compete. Thus, the public has noth- 
ing to lose from removing present limits 
and a great deal to gain. One report 
done by McKinsey and Company projects 
that a private carrier could make an 
18-percent return on an investment for 
delivery of local mail for a cost to users 
approaching half of the present cost. 

Harlan Lewis, the president of the 
Wichita Independent Postal System of 
America, says that his system can de- 
liver mail for approximately 4 cents per 
letter. The organization has franchises 
in 52 cities, and believes that it can de- 
liver mail more efficiently than the Goy- 
ernment—at lower prices and at a profit. 

The argument that a number of car- 
riers would provide less convenient sery- 
ice is ridiculous in concert and in prac- 
tice. If private carriers could not per- 
form to the satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers, then such customers would cease 
to use their service. In fact, there are few 
who would express the view that the 
U.S. Postal Service is operating to pro- 
vide maximum convenience. Indeed, 
documentation of the U.S. Postal Sys- 
tem’s inefficiencies and frequently cited 
slip-ups seems to support the argument 
that the present Government monopoly 
on letter delivery operates to guarantee 
inconvenience. 

The argument that competition in the 
delivery of mail would make difficult such 
things as regulation of junk mail, mail 
safety, shared facilities and interna- 
tional mail is stated without justifica- 
tion or explanation. Congress has every 
right and power to regulate all mail 
carriers—private and public—in connec- 
tion with these facets of mail delivery. 

This view is supported by a subcom- 
mittee of the Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business who reported on 
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that— 


It would now be appropriate to seriously 
consider ending this monopoly [on first class 
mail delivery] and afford private enterprise 
the opportunity to perform this vital func- 
tion. Witnesses testified as to the willingness 
and ability of private enterprise to assume 
this function and the ability of private firms 
to successfully compete with the Postal 
Service in the carriage of other classes of 
mail; and the ability of these privately 
owned firms to do so profitably demonstrates 
that the private sector of our economy de- 
serves the opportunity to relieve Government 
of this increasingly costly and burdensome 
task...” 


I will reintroduce legislation to open 
up delivery of letters to private compe- 
tition. My bill, if passed, would consti- 
tute an important step toward an effi- 
cient postal system, a system that would 
bring into play the energies and tech- 
nological expertise of our dynamic pri- 
vate sector, and permit the free, compet- 
itive market to operate, insuring for us 
that our mail can be delivered with maxi- 
mum feasible speed and accuracy at 
minimum cost. I will continue to work 
for passage of legislation to open up 
first-class mail delivery to private 
competition. 


KENNETH COX OF MARSEILLES, 
ILL., TO BE HONORED 


HON. TIM L. HALL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, in 1910 Wil- 
liam D. Boyce of Illinois first incorpo- 
rated the Boy Scouts of America, mark- 
ing the official beginning of the scout- 
ing movement in America. Mr, Boyce was 
an extremely active man and among his 
many activities he was president of the 
Marseilles, 1l., Land and Water Power 
Co. In La Salle County, which is part of 
the 15th District I now have the honor 
of serving, is a statue of Mr. Boyce com- 
memorating his fine work. 

Mr. Speaker, as is so often the case, 
many men and women live their lives 
and make substantial contributions and 
no statues are erected. One such man is 
also an active citizen of Marseilles, Mr. 
Kenneth Cox. Kenneth Cox is an out- 
standing citizen who has provided dec- 
ades of service to his community. 

Nine years after William Boyce in- 
corporated the Boy Scouts, Kenneth Cox 
became a member of the Marseilles 
United Methodist Church. During the 
past 40 years, Mr. Cox has been the 
scoutmaster for the church’s troop. He 
has helped to shape and guide the lives 
cf hundreds and hundreds of young men 
and that is his great contribution and a 
better testimonial than a statue. 

On February 9, the Marseilles United 
Methodist Church, whose pastor is Rev. 
Thomas E. Lowrey, will hold a dinner in 
honor of Kenneth Cox and his fine work. 
I want to add my voice to all of Kenny’s 
good friends and thank him for the quiet 
service he has contributed over the years. 


EXTENSIONS. OF REMARKS 
NO ENERGY EXHAUSTION 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1975 issue of Imprimis, published 
by Hillsdale College, is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the energy situation. Dr. Peter 
Beckmann of the University of Colorado 
makes the point that there is no short- 
age of energy materials, only a shortage 
of production. It reads as follows: 

No ENERGY EXHAUSTION 
(By Peter Beckmann) 


The present malaise of society includes a 
strong anti-scientific trend. Reputable uni- 
versities offer courses in astrology while their 
enroliment in the hard sciences and engi- 
neering is decreasing. Science is increasingly 
coming under attack. Not only from outsiders 
who do not understand science—that type of 
attack as old as science itself—but now 
also from disrupters within. Holders of sci- 
entific degrees are telling us that the trouble 
with the world is too much science and tech- 
nology. Nobel prize winners are lending their 
names to anti-nuclear organizations whose 
emotional propaganda blatantly disregards 
the facts. The authors of The Limits to 
Growth fed their computer programs with 
carefully manipulated data that would bring 
about the preconceived result of catastrophe 
under all conditions. 

Blatant disregard of the facts is what the 
various anti-growth and anti-technology 
movements have in common. At a time when 
the fertility rate in the U.S. has dropped 
below the replacement value, we are being 
seared by the evils of population growth, 
vividly expounded by those whose attitude is 
“there’s too many of you others.” Lake Erie 
is declared dead at a time when it has more 
fish than all the other Great Lakes com- 
bined, The dangers of nuclear power, far and 
away the safest form of large-scale energy 
conversion yet invented, are magnified by 
those who callously disregard the 50,000 coal 
miners afflicted with black lung and the 100 
times higher accident rate (per energy pro- 
duced) in coal mining. Pollution is blamed 
on technology when, in fact, only more and 
superior technology can eliminate it. 

Among the most cherished myths of the 
technophobes is the ancient theory of the 
bottom of the barrel. If we don't watch our 
step, we are told, we will deplete this 
planet’s finite resources. But what if we do 
watch our step? There is obviously some- 
thing wrong with this theory, for if we do 
watch our step, we will merely deplete the 
barrel somewhat later; why is it better to 
die over a slow fire since, by this theory, the 
bottom of the barrel will be reached sooner 
or later anyway? We are given no answer to 
this question, for example, by the authors of 
The Limits to Growth, whose most desirable 
world model shows a semi-starved, semi- 
polluted world whose resources are relent- 
lessly going down and down. 

The fact is that the barrel has a very 
elusive bottom, for non-renewable does not 
mean irreplaceable. Moreover, history shows 
that with very few exceptions (such as whale 
oil) raw materials were replaced not because 
they ran out, but because something better 
became available. The change from glass 
bottles to plastic bottles, for example, did 
not come about because the world ran out 
of sand from which to make glass. 

Untenable as the bottom-of-the-barrel 
theory is for mineral resources, it becomes 
absurd for energy, for it would violate a 
physical law: Energy cannot be destroyed, it 
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can only be converted from one form into 
another. So the enemies of technological ad- 
vance have taken refuge behind another 
physical law, the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics, which, roughly speaking, says that 
in every conversion of energy from one form 
to another, some fraction must irretrievably 
be turned into heat. Therefore, goes the 
story, if we convert too much energy, we 
will generate so much waste heat as to en- 
danger the world by changing its climate. 

There are, indeed, some problems with 
high concentrations of waste heat; there are 
also ways of turning waste heat into useful 
heat. But the gist of the argument is a 
colossal exaggeration. To reach even one per- 
cent of the energy incident on the globe 
from the sun, we would have to convert en- 
ergy on a mind-boggling scale: every Amer- 
ican man, woman, child and infant on the 
breast would have to consume, from mid- 
night to midnight, no less than 2 MW of 
power, which he could do by running 600 
clothes dryers all day and all night, or by 
cleaning his teeth twice a day with 15 mil- 
lion electric toothbrushes. And the rest of 
the world would still have to consume twice 
as much. 

But enough of countering unfounded 
charges. Let us take a look at the amount of 
energy available to us, The sun will shine 
for another 50 billion years, and nuclear 
fusion cannot run out of fuel as long as 
there is water in the oceans. To bridge the 
gap of the next three decades before these 
sources can effectively be harnessed, there 
is enough uranium to fuel hundreds of nu- 
clear plants, there is enough coal in the 
U.S. to last for several centuries, and the 
oil deposits In the continental shelves are 
estimated at 100 bililon barrels, together 
with trillions of cubic feet of natural gas. 
There is more oil in the oil shale of the 
mountain states than in the entire Middle 
East. 

Uranium can be mined in low concentra- 
tions at a higher cost, for fuel costs repre- 
sent only a minor part of the operating costs 
of nuclear power plants, and breeders run- 
ning on thorium could extend the supply 
to some 2,000 years. Coal can be gasified 
and liquefied with little pollution to produce 
gas, oil, gasoline, methanol, hydrogen, and 
other fuels. It can also be utilized in situ 
with minimal environmental effects. In situ 
processing of ofl shale is under investiga- 
tion and appears feasible. As for offshore 
oil, the technology of preventing oil spills, 
and cleaning them up quickly if they do 
occur, has come a long way since the Torrey 
Canyon and the Santa Barbara oil spills. 

Clearly, then, there is no lack of energy; 
there is not even a lack of clean energy. 
But the access to that energy is blocked by 
non-technological obstacles, chief among 
which are, in my opinion, government inter- 
ference with free markets, and environ- 
mentalist technophobia. 

Until last year, the price of oil was con- 
trolied at an unrealistically low level, result- 
ing, on one hand, in the rapid decline of 
exploration and capital investment, and on 
the other, in making oil so “cheap” that it 
was burned under the boilers of power 
plants. Oil now has a two-tier price struc- 
ture which, broadly speaking, rewards those 
who produce a little oll and punishes those 
who produce a lot of it. This year the num- 
ber of small wells drilled has, for the first 
time since the 60's, surpassed 30,060; but 
the total domestic oil production continues 
to decline, This is not surprising; if govern- 
ment decrees fixed the price of potatoes 
grown in fields, but allowed a free market 
in potatoes grown in flower pots, there 
would be a flower-pot-potato boom, but the 
total potato production would decline. 

The electric power industry is shackled 
hand and foot by a myriad of regulating 
agencies. The rates charged are not deter- 
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mined by the need of new capital invest- 
ments, but in public hearings which have 
become forums for propaganda against cor- 
porate profits, and the regulatory find it pop- 
ular to “pass the profits on to the consum- 
ers.” Until people wake up to what the so- 
called consumer advocates are doing to them, 
the utilities will continue to do what they 
are doing now: cannibalize their capital 
spending budgets under a policy that 
amounts to save now, run out of power later. 

A second obstacle is environmentalism, 
which originally had the laudable aim of a 
clean environment, but is now being used as 
a horse on which to crusade against business, 
profits, industry, technology, and similar evils 
that allegedly plague us. It is beginning to 
border on the impossible to construct a new 
power plant, oil refinery, coal gasification 
plant or other energy facility. Much of the 
blame for this must go the character of pres- 
ently required impact statements, which al- 
ways stack the deck against the innovator 
who wants to change the status quo. He is 
required to demonstrate, and rightly so in 
my opinion, that the innovation will not 
unreasonably harm the environment or have 
other undesirable consequences. But he is 
put on the defensive: his opponents have no 
comparable responsibility in considering the 
undesirable consequences of not proceeding 
with the innovation. A judge is required to 
decide whether a new power plant may harm 
the marine life of the adjacent river if the 
plant is built: he is not required to decide 
how many women might one day die in child- 
birth for lack of electric power if the plant 
is not built. 

And so what we are witnessing is certainly 
no exhaustion of energy, but blocked access 
to that energy. 

Let me take one more example, the oil im- 
ported from the Arab countries, which is 
produced at an operating cost of about 20 
cents a barrel and sold for upwards of $12 
since the OPEC price-fixing cartel has quad- 
rupled the price in a single year. Apart from 
exposing the U.S. to political blackmail, the 
flow of $100 billion to the OPEC countries 
this year threatens to bankrupt the econ- 
omies of the industrialized countries and to 
bring famine to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries for lack of fertilizers. It won't even do 
the OPEC countries any good, for their prim- 
itive economies are utterly incapable of ab- 
sorbing such astronomic sums. What can be 
done about that? 

First, one can use strong language, as Pres- 
ident Ford and other high U.S. officials have 
recently done. This could goad the OPEC 
countries into taking an even stronger hand, 
but more likely, they will merely laugh it 
off. 

Second, one can wait for the cartel to break 
up. The same greed that gives rise to a cartel 
in the first place eventually causes its mem- 
bers to cheat on each other. Libya is already 
cheating, and Saudi Arabia is chafing at the 
high prices. Even so, it could be a long wait. 

Third, there is a forceful military solution, 
which is, at present, unthinkable for any- 
body acquainted with political realities. 

Fourth, the oil-consuming countries might 
band together and take countermeasures. 
They might, but they won't. Last October, 
the EEC countries voluntarily rushed in a 
mad scramble to get what they could each 
for themselves, leaving, for example, their 
member country Holland high and dry with- 
out oil in violation of all their solemn 
treaties. Not much hope from that quarter. 

And that, I believe, leaves only one alter- 
native to cut OPEC-fixed oll prices: open up 
the abundant U.S. energy sources until the 
cartel crumbles under the pressure of supply 
and demand, How can that be done? It can 
be done, in my opinion, as follows: 

1. Decontrol oil, gas and electric power. 
Higher prices will work wonders for conserva- 
tion and for capital investment. The poor, 
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like everybody else, will gain when prices 
come down again by increased supply. The 
alternative is an energy shortage with higher 
prices, anyway, and that hits the poor even 
harder. Government taxes on gasoline will 
not increase the supply; if past experience 
is any guide, they will be used for further 
wars on poverty that cure nobody's poverty 
except that of its administrators. 

2. Open up the continental shelves for oil 
exploration; open up the vast deposits of 
low-sulfur coal in the West. In North Dakota, 
the land covering five million tons of coal 
supports only five cows. Not all strip mining 
is of the West Virginia kind. In Wyoming, 
there are 400-ft. coal seams close under the 
surface, and they do not lie under Yellow- 
stone Park; they lie in desolate and almost 
uninhabited country. Speed up the devel- 
opment of in situ processes to produce oil 
from oil shale. 

3. Make environmental restriction two- 
sided: consider not only what anew energy 
facility will do to somebody’s view from his 
window, but also what. may eventually hap- 
pen to him and everybody else if such facili- 
ties are not built. Make judges sit on the 
horns of a genuine dilemma (that, after all, 
is their job), not on a deck always stacked in 
favor of the status quo. 

4. Combat anti-technological and emo- 
tional attitudes by taking the facts and fig- 
ures to the people. Show that pollution is 
not a necessary by-product of technology, 
but that more and better technology is 
needed to combat pollution. Calculate the 
price tags of abundant energy, and the even 
higher price tags of energy shortages. Use the 
facts to dispel anti-nuclear supersitions. Do 
not let Ralph Nader’s phony fables go un- 
answered. How many people know, for exam- 
ple, that every time Ralph Nader flies to some 
campus to deliver one of his speeches on the 
“radioactive society,” he gets a 100 times 
bigger dose of radiation than he will get 
in his lifetime from nuclear power plants? 
We are not, after all, in most of these cases, 
dealing with opinions and hypotheses, but 
with well defined and measurable quantities. 

Let me summarize my position. There Is 
no exhaustion, there is an abundance of 
energy; but the success to it is blocked by 
economic, political and ideological obstacles. 
Reason and technology can overcome these 
obstacles—though not overnight—and en- 
sure abundant and clean energy for every- 
body. 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA? 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, there are 
ominous signs that the administration 
is contemplating a renewal of direct in- 
volvement of our military forces in 
Southeast Asia. With the support of my 
colleagues, I am planning to introduce 
a resolution of inquiry directing the Sec- 
retary of Defense to furnish specific in- 
formation on the extent of our involve- 
ment thus far. To illustrate the need 
for such a resolution, I would like to 
introduce into the Recorp today an ar- 
ticle by Anthony Lewis, which appeared 
in the New York Times for January 16: 
{From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1975] 

MADNESS IN GREAT ONES 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Boston, January 15.—There has hardly 

been a time when problems so numerous and 
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so profound confronted us at once. The 
American economy is in deep trouble. The 
price of oil is shaking the international fi- 
nancial structure. Future world supplies of 
energy and food are in doubt. War threatens 
the Middle East. Relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union are de- 
teriorating. 

In the midst of all this, the leaders of the 
American Government are thinking about— 
Vietnam. Vietnam? Vietnam. 

Our obsession with a country so remote 
from American interests has been a puzzle 
for years. That it should go on now, as half 
a dozen real problems strain our resources 
of leadership and character, shows how mad 
an obsession it is. 

Indeed, many Americans will find it hard 
to believe that their leaders are once again 
trying to deepen this country’s involvement 
in Vietnam, so irrational is the idea. But 
that is exactly what is happening. The head- 
lines are all too familiar. 

The State Department issues a grave warn- 
ing against truce violations by the Commu- 
nist side. Hanoi says that American recon- 
naissance flights have resumed in violation of 
the peace agreement and of later explicit un- 
dertakings; U.S. officials deny it, then admit 
it, saying that breaches by the other side 
allow us to ignore the agreements. The 
Secretary of Defense warns that American 
opinion reacts “in anger to outright ag- 
gression.” 

The immediate purpose of all the or- 
chestration is plain enough. The Administra- 
tion is going to ask Congress for a massive 
emergency increase in military aid to Viet- 
nam. It knows that it faces great resistance, 
based on logic and experience, so it raises the 
cries of alarm to a new pitch of shrillness. 

If we do not act in 1975 to save South Viet- 
nam, they say, doom will arrive. But the 
argument remains as faulty as in 1955 or 
1965, and the result of accepting it can only 
be more tragedy. 

The justification for intensified American 
intervention is that the Communists have 
upset the peace agreement made two years 
ago. But the evidence is rather the other 
way on initial responsibility for the break- 
down of the truce. In the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs, hardly a radical journal, 
Maynard Parker writes: 

“Almost from the moment the agreement 
was signed, President Thieu took to the of- 
fensive in an attempt to eradicate the Com- 
munist ink spots. .. . The second phase, 
which began on Jan. 4, 1974, with a speech 
by Thieu ordering the Army ‘to hit them 
in their base areas’ and ended in May, 1974, 
resulted in a market increase in large-scale 
Offensive operations ... .” 

President Thieu also blocked implementa- 
tion of the agreement’s political provisions, 
including creation of a new national council 
and assurance of free movement between 
zones in South Vietnam. In fact he prohib- 
ited any public mention of the agreements 
terms. Mr. Parker says the other side “evi- 
dently did think there would be at least a 
period of peace and were unprepared for— 
and staggered by—the aggressiveness cI" 
Thieu’s military operations. 

But however the agreement has been vio- 
lated, the fundamental fallacy is the notion 
that more American intervention can bring 
peace. We tried that. If the blood we spilled 
had any meaning, it must have been to teach 
us that our involvement in Vietnam only 
escalated the level of fighting and prolonged 
it. 

To escalate the American role now is to 
chase the old delusion that we can impose 
our settlement on the Vietnamese. If we start 
down that road again, no one should expect 
it to stop at arms ald. Secretary of Defense 
Schlesinger, in his remarks about “ 
sion” rousing America to anger, signaled the 
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possibility of U.S. forces going back into 
combat. 

Why are we hearing again the disastrous 
phrases of a decade ago? The most important 
source of the official obsession is well-known. 
Henry Kissinger spent four years fighting 
that war, and enlarging it into Cambodia, 
and he does not want to “lose.” He wants to 
keep Thieu in Saigon as long as he is in 
Washington. 

Henry Kissinger complains about Congress 
restricting his flexibility. The reason it has 
done so is evident from the Vietnam ex- 
ample, More than any past Secretary of State, 
he has maneuvered and tricked and distorted 
the law to get around what he knew was 
the will of Congress and the nation. He sent 
most of our food aid to Saigon; he juggled 
funds; he even asked his lawyers to see 
whether the War Powers Act, restricting 
Presidential war-making, might allow him 
to bomb Vietnam despite a flat legislative 
ban on bombing. 

No one should underestimate Mr. Kissin- 
ger’s salesmanship now. He can still cry 
havoc better than anyone. But at least he 
does have to ask this time—ask Congress. 
Is there really a new spirit of independence 
in Congress? We shall know better when we 
see whether it has the courage to end the 
grotesque obsession with Vietnam. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy is undergoing a devastating period 
of instability. It is my belief that a major 
consideration of action that the Congress 
must address, is how can the 7.1 percent 
that are currently unemployed be re- 
turned to work? For a long time I have 
been a strong advocate of the full em- 
ployment concept, which in effect means 
that all Americans willing and able to 
work, would be guaranteed employment 
by the Federal Government. To this end, 
I have introduced, with my good friend 
and colleague, Congressman HENRY 
Reuss, the equal opportunity and full 
employment bill. 

The bill has received considerable sup- 
port in the House of Representatives; it 
has also received great interest and sup- 
port nationally. 

Dr. Wilbur J. Cohen, dean of the school 
of education at the University of Michi- 
gan, and former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under President 
Lyndon Johnson, has recently editorial- 
ized his support of the Hawkins-Reuss 
full employment bill in his school’s news- 
paper, the Innovator. I would like to 
share Dr. Wilbur Cohen’s remarks with 
my colleagues, since I believe Dr. Cohen 
has eloquently stated the case for a Fed- 
eral commitment to full employment 
now: 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
(By Dr. Wilbur J. Cohen) 

Educational institutions face serious finan- 
cial difficulties in 1975 and 1976 because of 
high rates of inflation and unemployment. 
Combined with the “teacher surplus,” zero 
population growth, and the decline in eco- 
nomic growth, these several developments 
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will have a significant impact on all levels of 
education during the next few years. 

Some observers of the educational scene 
predict that at best education will be in a 
“steady state” condition for the immediate 
future. If so, the movement toward collec- 
tive bargaining in education will accelerate, 
as will the efforts to implement the concept 
of educational accountability. Education, as 
well as other public functions such as health 
and social services, can continue to improve 
only if our nation has full employment and 
balanced economic growth. Unemployment 
is not only a waste of valuable resources, it 
also diminishes the gross national product 
and makes it impossible to provide the in- 
come for growth and innovation of the edu- 
cational system. 

Across-the-board reductions in federal or 
state educational programs would be unwise. 
Most economists agree that such cutbacks 
would have little effect in curbing inflation 
but would contribute to an increase in un- 
employment. Certain selective adjustments 
based upon a critical evaluation of program 
experience may well be advisable along with 
some internal reallocation of priorities. Our 
legislators should be reminded, however, that 
there are unemployed teachers, even though 
in many urban areas classes are still far too 
large. I am strongly in favor of a substantial 
public-service employment program which, 
among other things, will provide employment 
Tor teachers in school districts where there 
are pressing needs for additional staff. 

I am impressed with the objectives of a 
recent bill introduced in the Congress, the 
“Equal Opportunity and Full Employment 
Act of 1976,” which establishes a national 
policy and national machinery to assume em- 
ployment for all individual in the nation 
who are willing and able to work. The ob- 
jectives are so sound that I have consented 
to become a member of the National Com- 
mittee for Full Employment. 

The bill states that to the extent that 
Americans cannot exercise the right to 
“equal opportunities for useful paid employ- 
ment at fair rates of compensation . . . (1) 
the country is deprived of the larger supply 
of goods and services made available under 
conditions of genuine full employment, of 
the trained labor power prepared to produce 
needed goods and services, and of the larger 
tax revenues received at all levels of govern- 
ment, without any changes in tax rates, 
under conditions of genuine full employ- 
ment, (2) inflationary shortages and bottle- 
necks are created, (3) the job security, wages, 
salaries, working conditions, and productivity 
of employed people are impaired, (4) fam- 
ilies are disrupted, (5) individuals are de- 
prived of self-respect and status in society, 
and (6) physical and mental breakdown, 
drug addiction, and crime are promoted.” 

During the coming months as major fed- 
eral and state budgetary and policy decisions 
are made, we may well determine the future 
of educational progress for the next five or 
more years. There is a vital need for a na- 
tional commitment to the full employment 
of our human potential and to equal oppor- 
tunity and access to health, education, and 
social services for all our citizens. 


PENSION TRUST DEPLETED 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Hillsboro and Montgomery County 


News, Mr. Robert R. Bliss, recently wrote 
& perceptive comment on a crisis in the 
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social security fund and recommends, in 
my view, an excellent improvement. 
Under it people 65 years and older would 
be able to continue working, but during 
that period he and the employer would 
be exempt from paying social security 
taxes on income. The text of the editorial 
follows: 
PENSION TRUST DEPLETED 


What does the future hold for retirees who 
have felt secure that pensions won years ago 
at the bargaining table will keep them com- 
fortable during their golden years? 

This question is foremost in the minds of 
19 retired employees at the former American 
Zinc Co. smelter at Taylor Springs who have 
been advised a company pension trust fund 
is broke and is being liquidated. The same 
question doubtless arises in the mind of 
every person now participating in a non- 
governmental pension program. 

What kind of control exists to keep pen- 
sion funds in gilt-edged securities? What has 
happened to the pension funds invested in 
common stocks which have market values of 
half or less than before the big slide of the 
past year? 

Many pensioners’ income from Social Se- 
curity alone is insufficient for them to exist 
especially if they are not well and require 
expensive medicines. Will government 
through food stamp subsidies or Supplemen- 
tal Security Income (SSI) be able to provide 
the extra essentials their depleted industrial 
pensions made possible? 

With more persons retiring early and more 
retirees living longer because of the health 
care made possible by Medicare and Medi- 
caid, will government pension programs be 
endangered by the same problems now affect- 
ing industrial pensions? Few employee pen- 
sion trusts are based on proved actuarial for- 
mulae, Instead they rely on the financial 
stability of the employer company and the 
input of active employees. The whole scheme 
of things falls apart when massive layoffs 
occur and company profits dwindle or 
disappear. 

The State of Illinois used massive chunks 
of tax money to supplement teachers’ re- 
tirement pension funds, Will the state or the 
federal government be able to come to the 
rescue of many of the private pension funds 
which will be in big trouble if economic 
conditions continue to thwart industrial pro- 
duction? 

There is massive new federal legislation 
which offers some protection to pensioners’ 
security and rights, but most of this legisla- 
tion will have to be through the 
courts to test its legality. By that time some 
of the denied pensioners may become mighty 
hungry. 

There is clamor among many younger 
members of unions to lower the dues burden 
for pensions. At the same time union officials 
are faced with the double dilemma of having 
an upsurge in the number of members re- 
tiring and claiming pensions thus eliminat- 
ing them as dues-payers. And there is a de- 
cided decline in the number of younger 
members being added to the unions’ ranks. 

One local skilled craftsman who had a 40- 
year record of dues-paying into a pension 
fund received his first monthly pension 
check—it was for $16. 

There is clamor in the halls of Congress 
directed at the White House to effect a large 
tax cut as an economic stimulus. There is 
alarm expressed at the regressive effect of 
Social Security taxes which take 5.85 percent 
of most wage earner’s-pay checks and a like 
contribution from his employer. 

Effort will be enormous to cut this tax 
burden, but what happens when the Social 
Security Administration suddenly finds its 
massive income shrinking because there is a 
loss of perhaps a tenth of those whose con- 
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tributions are not forthcoming while their 
means of income is shutoff. Presently the 
first $14,100 of annual earnings is subject 
to Social Security deductions and there's 
talk of shooting that up to $24,000. This will 
add a tremendous bite on the pay check of 
every wage earner and every self-employed 
taxpayer. 

There could be some relief to this national 
dilemma if industrial rules were changed to 
permit 65-year-olds and older t.: continue 
working and permit the older worker and his 
employer to be exempt from paying Social 
Security taxes on income. This would delay 
many persons from applying for their Social 
Security income, it would leave 5.85 percent 
more money in workers’ paychecks and. it 
would be a 5.85 percent bonus to the boss 
for permitting the older employee to con- 
tinue on the payroll. 

This contention will be shot down on the 
theory that job opportunities are needed by 
now unemployed younger persons, but for 
the immediate future it appears desirable to 
treat gingerly demands on all private and 
public pension funds until a brighter eco- 
nomic outlook materializes. 


FOREIGN FLEET ACTIVE AGAIN 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


.Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, in the pre- 
vious 93d Congress I was one of the co- 
sponsors of a bill that would establish a 
200-mile limit and I will help sponsor a 
similar bill in the present Congress. 

The need for passing such legislation is 


urgent. It is outrageous—if not incred- 
ible—to allow foreign vessels to plunder 
the sea off our coastlines. It is wrong and 
should not be allowed. The present 12- 
mile limit is not only inadequate—it is 
ridiculous. Our commercial fishing indus- 
try is being severely affected and those 
who fish for pleasure are also being hurt. 
Progress was made on this important 
question at the Caracas conference last 
summer, but legislation enacted by Con- 
gress would help even more, a sign that 
America is determined to stop the dis- 
graceful exploitation of the sea off our 
coastlines. 

One of the best articles about how seri- 
ous this problem is was written by Walter 
Frank, the respected columnist of the 
Home News of New Brunswick, N.J., who 
is considered an authority on outdoor 
sports. I hereby insert his article, entitled, 
“Foreign Fleet Active Again,” and hope 
that my colleagues in the House join 
other cosponsors in the fight against the 
destruction of the once-plentiful fishing 
supply off the coastlines of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and other States: 


FOREIGN FLEET ACTIVE AGAIN 
(By Walter Frank) 


Foreign fiag commercial fishing vessels, 
blamed, for a drop in the fish catches off the 
New Jersey and Massachusetts coastlines, 
seem to be active again, The fleets had moved 
out far at sea recently when complaints 
poured in that the boats were “in on the 
beach” operating their trawlers. 

There is every evidence that these foreign 
fishing boats are ruining the Atlantic coast 
fisheries. After every visit there is a notice- 
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able drop in the catches made by sports fish- 
ermen aboard party boats. 

Late in December there was an evident off- 
shore movement of Boston Mackerel to with- 
in reach of party boat anglers. Several days 
in a row the foreign fiag vessels, six work 
ships and a huge “mother ship," that proc- 
esses the catch, operated in the mackerel 
area. Two days later there was not a mackerel 
to be caught. 

The same thing happened off Barnegat 
Ridge recently when the party boat fleet was 
into some of the best codfishing of the sea- 
son, The foreign fleets moved in, lowered 
their gigantic nets and swept the famous 
area clean. 

The whiting fisheries have been clobbered 
by the same boats week after week and the 
only bright spot is Ambrose Light area where 
the fleet operation is stymied, even at night, 
because of the heavy traffic in the area. 

Capt. Howard Bogan, skipper of the big 
Jamaica, out of Brielle, has had a front row 
seat for the goings-on offshore. His boat is 
big enough to make far offshore runs, beyond 
the 12-mile limit, where the better fishing 
has been found. He painfully and in furor, 
watches the big trawlers sweep the water 
clean of anything that swims. 

Bogan has been one of the loudest sup- 
porters of the 200-mile limit for foreign flag 
fishing vessels. He waged a one-man battle 
for years until others with as much at stake, 
including the commercial fishing boat op- 
erators out of both Massachusetts and New 
Jersey ports, joined the battle. 

The Bogans come from a fishing family 
and have always practiced conservation both 
in the sports fishing and commercial fields. 
All members of the family are engaged in 
fishing in some way. They study migrations 
of fish, they know the bottom of the New 
Jersey coast like the palms of their hands. 

The Bogans and the other skippers along 
the shore who earn their bread and butter 
in the fishing boat business, decry the dam- 
age being done to the ocean bottom by the 
gigantic foreign trawlers. 

The rigs used for trawling (dragging) the 
bottom are all heavy steel traps and heavy 
chains. These are dragged along the bottom 
of the sea floor, forcing fish into giant nets 
trailing the steel “jaws.” The action actually 
“levels any hills or mounds of sand and rock, 
in which bottom fish seek safety and food. 
Once destroyed, these sanctuaries may take 
years to rebuild and additional years for any 
fish to repopulate the areas. 

The action of the draggers not only scoops 
up all the fish, it also destroys the small 
crabs, bait fish, worms and other creatures 
that are the mainstays of the larger fishes 
diet. It is a chain reaction destruction that 
can destroy the meagre population of fish 
that escape the nets. 

This situation is not confined to the At- 
lantic coast but is also rampant on the West 
coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
shrimp industry has been similarly clob- 
bered by the foreigners. 

The crux of the pressing fisheries program 
is the volume of fish being taken by the 
mammoth fishing boats and the size of the 
mother ships working. Millions of tons are 
being caught and processed each day during 
the operations. 

The need for the 200-mile limit is only 
secondary. The most serlous need is for the 
fleets to practice some conservation of the 
species. Little effort is being made to limit 
catches or to observe any sanctuary bound- 
aries. It is a case of making hay while the 
sun shines to the foreigners. 

The sad part of it all is that the Russians 
did sign an agreement several years ago ta 
cut down on their take and to observe special 
“sanctuary” areas along the Atlantic coast. 
These treaties have already been relegated 
to a locked cabinet somewhere in Russia and 
Japan, 
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The treaties were drawn up by the State 
Department several years ago, expressing 
confidence the foreigners would adhere to 
the agreements. Unfortunately it turned out 
to be words on paper, nothing else. 

The foreigners have raised havoc with our 
own fishing fleets and lobstermen. The for- 
eigners, fishing inside the 12-mile limit, have 
“caught” sets of lobster pots, have become 
entangled in the nets of U.S. ships working 
nearby, despite advance warnings. They have 
scattered party fishing boats with careless 
approaches to fishing grounds. 

The only sign of cooperation was in eyl- 
dence last summer at the Law of the Sea 
Conference in Caracas. The Russians and 
other foreign countries, agreed on the 200- 
mile limit. Perhaps that is why the sudden 
fishing activity off the United States coasts. 
It may be a matter of “get all you can this 
year" maybe next year the new law will be 
passed. 

This is everyone's battle, the consumer as 
well as the fisherman. Write to your con- 
gressman today asking him to support the 
200-mile limit with his vote when it comes 
up on the floor. 


WHO PULLS THE STRINGS OF THE 
HOUSE “REVOLT” 


HON. ROBERT E. BAUMAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, in case 
any of the Members of the House missed 
the article in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, January 26, 1975, by David S. 
Broder, I am inserting it at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks today. 

This article, by one of the most reli- 
able political reporters, points out the 
intervention by outside groups in sup- 
port of the successful moves to oust a 
number of former chairmen of House 
committees including the role of the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress—NCEC—and Common Cause, to- 
gether with a number of individuals. 

This story raises an interesting ques- 
tion as to whether or not under Federal 
law it is legal for organizations and in- 
dividuals to contribute money to Mem- 
bers of Congress to finance their political 
operations within the House. This is a 
question that remains unanswered, but 
in view of the “reform fever,” I assume 
that all Members will support efforts to 
answer this question and assure that no 
Federal laws have been violated. 

To my Republican colleagues I direct 
particular attention to the part of the 
article dealing with the plans being made 
for our future political demise. 

As the Orientals say, “Very interest- 
ing.” 

The article follows: 

House "REvoLT” Hap BACKING—OUTSIDE 

Groups HELPED Oust CHAIRMEN 
(By David S. Broder) 

Outside organizations and individuals— 
some of them at least nominally Republi- 
can—played an important role in the suc- 
cessful “freshman revolt” inside the House 
Democratic caucus. Their new goal is to re- 
peat the coup next year on the Republican 
side of the House. 

Their intentions became public this week- 
end as a variety of groups that supported 
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the freshman-fomented rebellion celebrated 
the overthrow of three committee chairmen 
and a shift in the House’s power structure. 

One of them, Russell D. Hemenway, execu- 
tive director of the National Congress, said, 
“Our major effort in 1976 will be in the Re- 
publican primaries, to find and support pro- 
gressive Republicans who will take on the 
mossbacks in that party.” 

The NCEC, a nominally nonpartisan or- 
ganization, provided campaign specialists to 
about half the freshman Democrats and ar- 
ranged for most of the financing of the 
temporary office through which the freshmen 
coordinated their activities of the Democratic 
caucus. 

Six thousand dollars of the $8,500 that 
financed the freshman office came from J. 
Erwin Miller, a prominent Republican indus- 
trialist from Columbus, Ind., and his sister, 
Clementine Tangeman of New York. 

Peter Hutchinson, Miller’s deputy on the 
project, said the board chairman of the 
Cummins Engine Co., a longtime backer of 
Vice President Rockefeller and other pro- 
gressive Republicans, is “very high” on a 
similar effort among Republicans next year. 

“There will be a lot fewer Democratic 
challengers in 1976,” Hutchinson said, “and 
Mr. Miller would like to see the young Re- 
publicans emerge in a lot of districts. We 
are encouraging the NCEC to help find emerg- 
ing Republican talent for that challenge.” 

Miller and Mrs. Tangeman were also among 
the biggest contributors to the special NCEC 
fund that hired top campaign consultants to 
work in behalf of 49 Democratic challengers 
in last fall’s campaign. 

They contributed $12,500 to the $125,000 
effort—a sum topped only by General Motors 
heir Stewart Mott's $20,000 contribution. 

Thirty-five of the 49 candidates aided by 
the NCEC consultants’ program won House 
seats, comprising almost half the 75 fresh- 
man Democrats whose presence helped 
transform the party caucus last week. 

The organization of the caucus reforms 
and the overthrow of the three committee 
chairmen involved many longtime leaders 
and staff members of the House Democratic 
Study Group, and such traditionally pro- 
Democratic outside organizations as the 
United Auto Workers. 

But such nonpartisan organizations as 
Common Cause, whose chairman, John Gard- 
ner, retains his Republican identification, 
provided powerful ammunition and support 
for the Democratic rebels. The Common 
Cause board voted Friday to extend the re- 
form effort to the Senate and the Republican 
party in the next 18 months. 

The principal staff members involved in 
the NCEC campaign project and the fresh- 
man Democrats’ office had a surprisingly 
Republican background. 

The director of the NCEC campaign was 
David Brunell, an independent from Michi- 
gan who came from the staff of Rep. Donald 
W. Riegle, Jr., of Flint, who switched to the 
Democratic Party only two years ago after 
winning election three times as a Republi- 
can. His principal associate was Anne Canby, 
a registered California Republican from the 
staff of Rep. Paul N. (Pete) McCloskey, Jr. 
(R-Calif.), who challenged President Nixon 
in the early 1972 primaries. 

The staff for the freshman Democrats 
headquarters also came from Riegle’s office— 
Douglas Dibbert, a Democrat, and Kathleen 
I. Sadler, an independent. 

It was Brunell who developed the idea that 
NCEC could increase its impact in 1974, a 
year when political contributions were down, 
by hiring campaign consultants at wholesale 
rates and providing their services free to 
selected campaigns. 

Brunell, Canby and political consultant 
Ralph Murphine recruited the 20 consultants 
and assigned them to the 49 selected cam- 
paigns, for varying lengths of time, to assist 
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with polling, media efforts, fund raising, or- 
ganizing or other needed functions, 

It was at a post-election meeting in the 
office of Rep. Donald M. Fraser (D-Minn.), 
with several of the NCEC-aided winners 
present that the question of a headquarters 
for the freshmen came up. Brunell and Canby 
went back to Miller for the money that was 
needed. The only other contributors to the 
freshman office were three Colorado Demo- 
crats, allied with freshman Rep. Tim Wirth 
(D-Colo.), who raised $2,500 for the project, 

Miller’s support for both the campaign ef- 
fort and the freshman office was explained 
by Hutchinson, his assistant, in these terms: 
“Mr. Miller wanted to do what he thought 
best for the Republican Party, but in 1974 
it seemed best to support some Democratic 
challengers opposing Republicans who do not 
support Mr. Miller’s philosophy.” 

While Miller contributed as an individual 
to several Republican campaigns last year, 
the NCEC project aided only Democrats in 
1974. 

Hutchinson said, “Having helped these 
Democrats get elected, Mr. Miller wanted to 
make them as effective as possible, so he 
supported the idea of setting up an office to 
coordinate their efforts in the caucus. 

“But he feels this really opens up the com- 
petition for both parties in these districts, 
and that next year, there will be opportu- 
nities for Republicans who support Mr. Mil- 
ler’s moderate philosophy. He is very high 
on the NCEC operation.” 

Brunell and Canby are planning to begin 
their 1976 operations this April, operating 
again under the auspices of NCEC and with 
the backing of Miller, among others. 

“We want to provide some services for the 
marginal incumbents and target the people 
in Congress who ought to be challenged,” 
Brunell said. 

“Last time, we did very little in the pri- 
maries, but next year the Republican pri- 
maries offer our best opportunity to get new 
blood in, There aren’t that many seats left 
that Democrats can pick up, so it makes 
sense to make a special effort to support the 
independent Republicans.” 

Hemenway, too, commented that “anyone 
who thinks you're going to get a lot more 
Democrats in 1976 is crazy. But we've long 
been interested in getting a more modern 
Republican Party, and I think 1976 will pre- 
sent a good opportunity for electing more 
liberal, Ripon Society-type Republicans. I’m 
already looking at the Republican incum- 
bents we could challenge.” 

Would the desired result be an upheaval 
in the House Republican Caucus comparable 
to that which the Democrats have just seen, 
Hemenway was asked. 

“That's the hope,” he said. 


TIFFIN, OHIO, ADVERTISER-TRIB- 
UNE BACKS FORD INITIATIVES 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial, the Tiffin, Ohio, Advertiser-Trib- 
une in my congressional district recently 
analyzed President Ford’s economic and 
energy proposals and found them worthy 
of support. I was particularly pleased to 
note the Advertiser-Tribune’s support for 
at least a l-year moratorium on new 
spending programs. For the benefit of col- 
leagues, I am inserting the editorial in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 
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Our VIEWPOINT 

Suddenly we have the feeling that someone 
is trying to do something about the state of 
the economy, and we urge our readers to let 
our Officials in Washington know we are 
pleased with the effort. 

President Ford Monday evening briefly out- 
lined a proposal to put money into our hands 
through a 12 per cent rebateon our 1974 per- 
sonal income taxes, This appears to be a quick 
and relatively uncomplicated way to stim- 
ulate our sagging economy, with six per cent 
to be paid in May and six per cent in Septem- 
ber. 


The proposed $4 billion investment- 
oriented tax credit for business should help 
encourage investments in plants and equip- 
ment. Industrial growth is obviously a key to 
economic recovery. 

A $30 billion increase in energy taxes and 
tariffs designed to make Americans cut down 
on the use of gasoline and fuel oil was also 
included in the President’s proposal. 

This will undoubtedly mean higher prices 
for gasoline in the coming months, which 
would again make all of us more aware of the 
need to conserve fuel. The President will also 
seek a five-year delay on higher auto pollu- 
tion standards to get 40 per cent better gas 
mileage. 

Perhaps the most satisfying proposals made 
by the President were for a one-year mora- 
torium on new spending programs, except for 
energy, and a five per cent limit on federal 
pay increases in 1975. 

Quoting from the President’s speech: 
“Plainly, it is time to declare a one-year 
moratorium on new federal spending pro- 
grams. I need your support in this. It is vital 
that your representatives in Congress know 
that you share this concern about inflation." 

Today’s State of the Union speech and com- 
ing weeks will provide us with greater details 
of President Ford’s proposals. At the moment, 
however, we fully support his efforts and feel 
the people of Seneca County should let their 
erences in Washington know how they 

eel. 


PETITION FOR SANITY 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, equal pro- 
tection of the law and respect for the 
rights of the individual are fundamental 
principles of our Constitution. Yet too 
many of our fellow citizens still suffer 
the effects of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion because of their affectional or sexual 
preference. It has been estimated that 
there are over 20 million homosexual men 
and women in the United States. But 
even if gay people were only a small 
minority, the issues would be the same. 
Those issues are the right of the individ- 
ual to privacy and the freedom for con- 
senting individuals to engage in private 
affectional relationships of their own 
preference. 

I have introduced legislation—H.R. 
166—which would amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and other acts to pro- 
hibit discrimination against homo- 
sexuals in employment, housing, educa- 
tion, and in other respects. As part of 
the growing movement to protect free- 
dom of affectional and sexual preference, 
the editors of Ms. magazine have pub- 
lished in their February issue a “Peti- 
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tion for Sanity,” signed by distinguished 

women from across our Nation repre- 

senting a wide spectrum of ideologies and 

diverse constituencies. I am inserting at 

this point in the Recorp the text of the 

petition and the list of initial signers: 
PETITION FOR SANITY 

We, the undersigned, wish to state publicly 
our opposition to an archaic practice that 
is still alive in this country: the attempt by 
government to interfere in the sexual lives 
of consenting adults, and the failure by gov- 
ernment to protect the civil rights of people 
who suffer such interference from others. 

We believe all people to have common cause 
in eliminating this practice. Though laws and 
regulations governing private sexual beha- 
vior tend to be selectively enforced against 
lesbians and male homosexuals—particularly 
from poor, minority, and politically unpopu- 
lar groups—they potentially affect every per- 
son, regardless of personal power or sexual 
orientation. Not only do these laws and regu- 
lations leave privacy and individual freedom 
to the whim of employers and legislators, 
landlords and judges, but their enforcement 
results in a tragic waste of human talent. 
Even when not enforced, their existence 
serves to inhibit the free choice of lifestyle. 

Therefore, we urge every person, regardless 
of race, age, class, sex, or sexual orientation, 
to join us in establishing this fundamental 
right to privacy and individual freedom. 

As feminists, we sign this petition for one 
additional reason. In the history of women’s 
struggle for self-determination, it has been 
a painful fact that almost any woman who 
did not choose to play a traditional or sec- 
ondary role might find herself labeled a les- 
bian, and restricted in her efforts for fear of 
the effects of that label. Indeed, even the 
Women’s Movement itself has sometimes 
been divided and weakened by this fear. 
Therefore, we must unite on the issue of all 
women’s right to a free choice of lifestyle, 
regardless of sexual orientation. Only when 
the word lesbian has lost its power to intimi- 
date and oppress, when it is as positive as 
other human choices, can each individual 
woman be fearless and free. 

As women and as feminists, we pledge to 
work toward the following goals which we 
believe will benefit all citizens. 

1. The repeal of all regulations and the 
elimination of institutional practices that 
limit access to employment, housing, public 
accommodations, credit, government or mili- 
tary service and child custody because of sex- 
ual orientation. 

2. The repeal of all laws that make sexual 
acts between consenting adults criminal. 

3. The passage of legislation that will guar- 
antee each individual's rights, regardless of 
sexual orlentation, so that those who suffer 
discrimination for that reason will have the 
same access to redress as do the victims of 
discrimination because of race, sex, religion, 
or national origin. 

4. The creation of a social climate in which 
lifestyles may be freely chosen. 

Bella S. Abzug, Congresswoman, N.Y. 

Margie Albert, union organizer, District 65, 
Distributive Workers of America’, 

Maya Angelou, writer, actress. 

Ti-Grace Atkinson, feminist. 

Bette Bardeen, attorney. 

Barbara Barrie, actress. 

Elizabeth S. Bell, nurse. 

Carol Bellamy, New York State Senator. 

Roberta Benjamin, former president, Bos- 
ton National Organization for Women, 

Blanche C. Bersch, attorney. 

Caroline Bird, author. 

Bea Blair, Executive Director, National 
Abortion Rights Action League, 
identification 


*Organizations listed for 


purposes only. 
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Diane Serafin Blank, attorney. 

Nancy Borman, member of publishing col- 
lective, “Majority Report.” 

Patricia Bosworth, writer, Executive Edi- 
tor, “Viva.” 

Ivy Bottini, former board member, NOW. 

Jean Boudin, poet, writer, housewife. 

Rita Mae Brown, writer, feminist orga- 
nizer. 

Charlotte Bunch, editor, “Quest: A Fem- 
inist Quarterly.” 

Carol Burris, Women’s Lobby. 

Karen Burstein, New York State Senator. 

Josephine Catoggio, New Yorkers for 
Women in Public Office. 

Jacqueline Michot Ceballos, Coordinator, 
New Yorkers for Women in Public Office. 

Phyllis Chesler, author, feminist. 

Shirley Chisholm, Congresswoman, N.Y. 

Marjory Collins, editor, “Prime Time.” 

Cynthia M. Cornish, member, National 
Black Feminist Organization. 

Diana Davies, silversmith. 

Ellen B. Davis, editor, “Gay Community 
News,” Boston. 

Susan Davis, 
woman.” 

Karen DeCrow, president, NOW. 

Barbara Deming, writer. 

Carol Downer, Feminist Women’s Health 
Center, Los Angeles. l 

Rosalyn Drexler, writer. 

Sissy Farenthold, Chairwoman, National 
Women’s Political Caucus. 

Brenda Feigen Fasteau, attorney. 

Frances FitzGerald, writer. 

Linda Francke, General Editor, 
week.” 

Ellen Frankfort, writer. 

Jo Freeman, Assistant Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, State University of New York, 
Purchase. 

Jane Galvin-Lewis, 
Change Advocates. 

Jane Gapen, poet. 

June Murray Gill, Secretary, NBFO. 

Janice Goodman, attorney. 

Vivian Gornick, writer. 

Lois Gould, writer. 

Patricia A. Graham, educator. 

Carol Greitzer, Councilwoman, New York 
City Council. 

Elinor C. Guggenheimer, Commissioner, 
New York City Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs. 

Marilyn G. Haft, Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union National Project on Sexual 
Privacy. 

Elizabeth Hardwick, writer. 

LaDonna Harris, Comanche Indian. 

Wilma Scott Heide, former President, 
NOW. 

Aileen Hernandez, urban consultant. 

The Reverend Carter Heyward. 

Elizabeth Holtzman, Congresswoman, N.Y. 

Jane T. Howard, writer. 

Florence Howe, President, The Feminist 
Press. 

Dolores Huerta, First Vice-President, 
United Farm Workers AFL-CIO. 

Dorothy Pitman Hughes, Administrator, 
West Side Community Alliance. 

Josephine Hulett, Field Officer, National 
Committee on Household Employment. 

Elizabeth Janeway, writer. 

Jill Johnston, writer. 

Erica Jong, poet, novelist. 

Karen Kaplowitz, attorney. 

Mary F. Kelly, attorney. 

Florynce Kennedy, attorney. 

Dorothy E. King, educator, NBFO. 

Lucy Komisar, writer. 

Jill Krementz, photographer. 

Mary Anne Krupsak, Lieutenant Governor, 
New York State. 

Carol Bonosaro Kummerfeld, Director, 
Women’s Rights Program, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

Martha Weinman Lear, journalist. 

Ellen Levine, writer. 


publisher, “The Spokes- 


“News- 


consultant, Social 
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Annn Lewis, Aide to the Mayor of Boston. 

Carol H. Libow, attorney. 

Viveca Lindfors, actress. 

Bonnie Lobel, political organizer. 

Loretta Lottman, Director, Gay Media Ac- 
tion, Boston. 

Patricia Loud, author. 

Sally Lunt, Chairperson, 
Force, Massachusetts. 

Ann Maguire, Co-Moderator, Gay-Way, 
WBUR, Boston. 

Marya Mannes, author. 

Agnes Martin, artist-painter. 

Jane Pierson McMichael, Director, NWPC. 

Margaret Mead, anthropologist. 

Eve Merriam, writer, poet. 

Helen S. Meyner, Congresswoman, N.J. 

Kate Millett, writer. 

Anais Nin, writer, diarist, critic. 

Elaine Noble, State Representative, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Eleanor Holmes Norton, Commissioner, 
New York City Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Joyce Carol Oates, writer, Professor of 
English. 

Jean O'Leary, board member, National Gay 
‘Task Force. 

Yoko Ono, artist. 

Clara Oreskes, Editor, “Feminist Times.” 

Anne O'Shea, writer. 

Gail Thain Parker, President, Bennington 
College. 

Kathleen Peratis, Director, ACLU Women's 
Rights Project. 

Eleanor Perry, film writer, producer. 

Janice Peterson, feminist-psychotherapist. 

Marge Piercy, poet, novelist. 

Rabbi Sally J. Priesand. 

Estelle R. Ramey, endocrinologist. 

Helen Reddy, singer. 

Mary Carol Reilly, actress, educator. 

Malvina Reynolds, songwriter. 

Carol Eisen Rinzler, writer. 

Barbara H. Robert, M.D. 

Anne Roiphe, novelist. 

Carol Rosenberger, concert pianist. 

Alice Rossi, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

Bernice Sandler, board member, Women’s 
Equity Action League. 

Nora Sayre, writer. 

Barbara Seaman, writer. 

Marcia Seligson, journalist. 

Deborah Singletary, student. 

Margaret Sloan, writer. 

Nancy Stanley, attorney. 

Shiela Tobias, educator. 

Lily Tomlin, actress. 

Inez S. Turner, teacher. 

Kay van Deurs, silversmith. 

Lindsy Van Gelder, writer. 

Lenore J. Weitzman, Secretary, NOW 
Legal Defense and Education Fund. 

Joanne Woodward, actress. 


Health Task 


MILITARY AID TO ISRAEL AND U.S. 
DEFENSE STOCKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 1974, I wrote the Departments of 
State and Defense asking them to com- 
ment on the accuracy of an Evans and 
Novak column which indicated that the 
supply of certain military equipment to 
Israel since October 1973 has caused the 
Pentagon concern because of the effect of 
that supply on shortages of certain 
weapon systems, in particular M-60 and 
M-48 tanks, TOW missiles and F-4 
fighter aircraft. 
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Unfortunately, much of the Defense 
Department’s reply was classified, but it 
did indicate, in summary, that the resup- 
ply program for Israel “has intensified 
some of the shortages we had already 
been experiencing.” 

A copy of the Evans and Novak column 
and correspondence with the State and 
Defense Departments on its follow: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 
Hon. Henry A. KISSINGER, ; 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I would like very 
much for the Department of State to com- 
ment on the enclosed Evans and Novak ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Washington Post 
of November 18, 1974. 

In addition to your general observations 
about the tone and focus of what the article 
says about Pentagon thinking on Middle East 
issues, I would like to have the Department's 
specific comments on the statements made 
relating to the effects then and now of the 
supply to Israel since October 1975 of M60 
and M48 tanks, TOW missiles and F4 fighter 
aircraft. 

I would appreciate your early considera- 
tion of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lee H. HAM_.TON, 
Chairman, Subcomimttee on the Near 
East and South Asia. 


BEHIND THE GENERAL’S OUTBURST 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Behind the outrageous overblown slurs 
on American Jews by Gen. George Brown 
is sober, well-justified concern at the Pen- 
tagon over the drain of ever more costly 
military aid to Israel at a time of growing 
congressional resistance to defense spend- 
ing. 

Accordingly, the general’s blunt warn- 
ing at Duke University last month that Is- 
rael’s influence in Congress is “so strong you 
wouldn't believe it” had a solid foundation. 
Leaving aside his gratuitous, untrue and 
grossly offensive crack about American Jews 
owning “the banks in this country, the news- 
papers," Brown’s warning about Israel’s con- 
trol over Congress is reflected in the vast 
transfer of scarce military supplies to Israel. 

Pentagon concern reached a peak just 
after the $2.2 billion U.S. airlift of desper- 
ately needed military equipment to Israel 
during and after the fourth Arab-Israeli war 
in October 1973. 

One result of that resupply line for Israel is 
this shocking fact: late model M60 tanks air- 
lifted out of U.S. military depots in West 
Germany and flown to the Mideast battle- 
field have still not been replaced in the 
American arsenal a full year later. 

All told, some 600 American tanks—both 
M60s and M48s—were rushed to Israel. That 
was almost 10 per cent of the entire Ameri- 
can tank force. With a production line run- 
ning then at a mere 30 a month, thanks to 
congressionally-imposed budget restraints, 
that draw-down of the American arsenal to 
aid Israel ate up nearly two years of capac- 
ity production. 

Potentially more damaging for the United 
States was the airlift of nearly one-half 
the entire supply of the highly sophisticated 
TOW anti-tank missile, the famous wire- 
guided tank killer. Although precise numbers 
are shrouded in military secrecy, it is known 
that approximately 100 of these miracle 
missile-launchers were rushed to Israel. 

Highly qualified military officials told us 
privately that this drain of the newest U.S. 
ant-tank weapon threatened “training 
problems” in the U.S. Army by causing short- 
ages of the missile launcher. But when we 
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asked for an official statement on the al- 
leged shortfall, the Pentagon’s official spokes- 
man hedged, saying only there had been “no 
apparent adverse impact on individual train- 
ing conducted by our Army schools . . . that 
we can tie directly to the sending of TOW 
systems to Israel last year.” 

Along with half the supply of TOW launch- 
ers, Israel also obtained 2,000 actual TOW 
warheads, about 25 per cent of the entire 
U.S. stock. But warheads are far easier to 
produce than the launcher itself. 

There are other examples of the dangerous 
draw-down of American military capabilities 
forced on the Pentagon by the October War. 
For instance, the Air Force today is short of 
the small percentage of F4 fighter aircraft— 
the mainstay of Israel’s air force—that is 
equipped with extremely costly electronic 
counter measures (ECM). “A high percent- 
age of the very small number of these air- 
craft we had went to Israel,” a Pentagon 
Official told us. 

By far the most dangerous shortfall is the 
M60 tank. The Army is now desperately try- 
ing to boost production to 100 a month from 
the present rate of 40 (up from 30 a year ago) 
but cannot find suppliers of turrets. The 
Army has not yet replenished the tanks flown 
out of Germany to Israel; indeed, it was 
2,000 tanks short when the Israelis made 
their October war demand. The Army's tank 
arsenal is so depleted that M60s pledged to 
Morocco and some other countries have had 
to be replaced by old-model tanks. 

But there is a deeper reason for Brown's 
outburst against Jewish influence in Ameri- 
can politics, going beyond military aid: Is- 
rael's political allies here so dominate the 
debate over the Middle East that the Arab 
case remains somewhat obscure. 

In short, the emotional preoccupation in 
Congress with defense of Israel short-circuits 
Pentagon fears about U.S. influence through- 
out the vast Moslem world, particularly in 
the Arab oil states. It is a little-known fact 
that Air Force pilots today are restricted to 
extremely short flight-time to conserve fuel. 
Likewise, the Navy's “steaming days” for 
front-line warships have been drastically 
reduced. 

All this lay behind Brown's ham-handed 
assault on the power of the American Jewish 
community. Quite apart from the general's 
inexcusable rhetoric, the Pentagon views the 
Middle East in terms of long-range U.S. stra- 
tegic interests—a view that does not always 
parallel those of Israel. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., December 19, 1974. 

Hon. Lee H. HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Near East 
and South Asia, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Kissinger 
has asked me to reply to your letter of No- 
vember 19 and to regret the delay in our 
answer. 

The Department of State does not feel 
competent to comment on specific allega- 
tions in the Evans and Novak article from 
the Washington Post of November 18, 1974, 
concerning the effect on U.S. military forces 
of arms shipments to Israel. 

The Department does wish to point out 
that, in its judgement, all such shipments 
are and have been necessary in furtherance 
of the policy of the U.S. Government to sup- 
port the continued existence and independ- 
ence of the State of Israel, to help create a 
situation in which the possibility of an- 
other war can be minimized, and to pursue 
actively negotiations leading toward a peace 
settlement, 

Cordially, 
Lrxywoop HOLTON, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1974. 
Hon. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I would like very 
much for the Department of Defense to 
comment on the enclosed Evans and Novak 
article which appeared in the Washington 
Post of November 18, 1974. 

In addition to your general observations 
about the tone and focus of what the ar- 
ticle says about Pentagon thinking on Mid- 
dle East issues, I would like to have your 
specific comments on the statements made 
relating to the effects then and now of the 
supply to Israel since October 1973 of M60 
and M48 tanks, TOW missiles and F4 fighter 
aircraft. 

I would appreciate your early considera- 
tion of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Near 
East and South Asia. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEPENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1975 

Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Near East 
and South Asia Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN— 

(U) Before Congress’ recess for the Christ- 
mas holidays, you requested that Secretary 
Schlesinger provide commentary on the 
Evans and Novak article in the Washington 
Post of November 18, 1974. I am replying 
to your request. 

(U) There is concern, of course, at the 
Pentagon over the supply of arms to Israel 
since October 1973 and its impact on US 
readiness. As you know, the US has supplied 
substantial quantities of arms and equip- 
ment in support of Israel under the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Military Sales Act, as 
amended, as well as the $2.2 billion Emer- 
gency Security Assistance Act passed -by the 
Congress in December 1973. Some of those 
items, such as tanks and aircraft, are long- 
lead time articles which require two years 
and more to produce and it is only natural 
that Pentagon officials are reluctant to re- 
lease these types of DOD assets. Such reluc- 
tance does not, however, signify that DOD 
is opposing the basic policy of support to 
assure Israel's integrity as a sovereign state. 

(U) There is some misunderstanding about 
the security assistance that is being provided 
to Israel, Only part of the assistance pro- 
vided to Israel since 6 October 1973 has been 
taken from US inventories; a substantial 
part of the funding on behalf of Israel has 
been devoted to procurement of items from 
production as well. 

(U) Incidentally, the Evans and Novak ar- 
ticle also suggests or infers that the entire 
$2.2 billion in emergency assistance was air- 
lifted to Israel. It is true that deliveries ar- 
riving in Israel during the October War were 
airlifted, but most of the materiel provided 
has been carried on Israeli ships. 

(U) You also asked for information on 
tanks, TOW missiles and F-4 aircraft. The 
data which follows will assist in putting the 
Evans and Novak article in better perspec- 
tive. 

[Security deletion.] 

(U) The supply program for Israel has in- 
tensified some of the shortages we had al- 
ready been experiencing, most notably of 
tanks, requiring drawdowns from preposi- 
tioned sets of equipment in Europe, from 
Reserve Components and National Guard in- 
ventories, and, in some instances, from the 
active forces themselves. 

[Security deletion.] 
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(U) I hope these comments are responsive 
to your needs and I thank you for your in- 
terest in this most important matter. 

Sincerely, 
James H. Noyes, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Near East- 
ern, African, and South Astan Aj- 
fairs, 


A LENGTHY WITCHHUNT ENDS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the effort to abolish the House 
Internal Security Committee as a stand- 
ing committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives is one that took many years to 
accomplish. It began the day in 1961 
when our former colleague, Jimmy 
Roosevelt, first stood up in opposition 
to the committee, and ended just 2 weeks 
ago when the majority of the House 
agreed to a change in our Rules elimi- 
nating HISC and transferring its juris- 
diction to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Abolishing HISC become one of my 
major goals from the time I came to 
Congress in 1963. In the early years of 
opposition other opponents and I con- 
sulted the other members of the House 
and interested groups of private citizens, 
constantly reminding them of the seri- 
ous threat to individual constitutional 
rights posed by the actions and very 
existence of a House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and subsequently 
HISC 


It took many years to lay the ground- 
work, and those of us who had given so 
much of our time and energy to this 
were greatly cheered when in 1971 our 
ranks were expanded to include our col- 
leagues, the Honorable ROBERT DRINAN, 
Congressman Drinan took on the chal- 
lenge of opposing the committee by join- 
ing the committee, and thus for him our 
recent victory is very much a personal 
one. 

It is a pleasure to point out to the 
other Members of the House the recent 
editorial in Congressman Drinan’s home- 
town newspaper, the Boston Globe, point- 
ing out his contribution to our success. 

The editorial follows: 

A LENGTHY WITCHHUNT ENDS 

The US House, post-Watergate soul- 
searching coursing through its veins, Tues- 
day inaugurated its 1975 session on an ap- 
propriate note. It consigned to infamy the 
House Internal Security Committee, a cata- 
pult in the late 1940s and early 1950s for a 
politically ambitious and conspiratorially 
minded young congressman named Richard 
M. Nixon. 

A precursor of Watergate, the committee 
for three decades ran roughshod over civil 
liberties in the name of national security. 
Mr. Nixon, as a member, beat a demagogic 
drum in his anticommunist crusade. Al- 
though a conspicuous example, the former 
President was by no means the only offender. 

The committee—known until six years 
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ago as the House Un-American Activities 
Committee—issued 174 contempt citations, 
10 times as many as the other House com- 
mittees combined, but mostly to no avail. 
The courts found most of the citations un- 
warranted, and few of the defendants ever 
went to jail. 

Yet only six of the bills originating in the 
committee since 1945 ever became law. The 
committee ... investigations, invading the 
privacy of countless individuals for dubious 
legislative advantage. In a 1971 suit, three 
persons subpoenaed to testify before the 
committee challenged its suthority, charging 
with some justification that it merely sought 
the “exposure of witnesses . .. to public 
scorn, obloquy and harassment and intimi- 
dation . . . without any legislative purpose.” 

In recent years, the power of the commit- 
tee has withered, as anticommunist hyste- 
ria has subsided. Its $725,000 budget of a few 
years ago has been shaved by more than 
$100,000 and its staff of 39 persons dimin- 
ished by 15. It has tended to avoid the rau- 
cous confrontations, a staple of the commit- 
tee in the past, between members and wit- 
nesses. 

Indeed, the committee had become a shad- 
ow of its former self. Many of its members 
had resigned. No freshmen in the House 
sought membership this year. 

The House thus recognized the inevitable 
in abolishing the committee. It has assigned 
its functions to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, steeled from Watergate and equipped 
to inquire into internal subversion, where 
necessary. Ironically, it was the Judiciary 
Committee which had this jurisdiction be- 
fore the advent of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

The demise of the committee represents 
a personal victory for Rep. Robert F. Drinan 
of Massachusetts, who joined it four years 
ago to challenge It from within. In one of his 
trenchant critiques of the committee, Dri- 
nan said in 1971; “Men and women old 
enough to recall the use of the US Congress 
as a vehicle for systematically wrecking the 
careers and reputations of individuals whose 
associations did not meet with the approval 
of their accusers will always look back upon 
the episode with embarrassment and dis- 
comfort.” The words stand as a fitting epi- 
taph for the Internal Security Committee. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ENERGY 
PROGRAM 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House two fine letters 
relating to the disastrous effect which 
the President's energy program would 
have on New England consumers and 
industry. These letters, which were origi- 
nally sent to President Ford, were for- 
warded to me by the Greater Fitchburg 
and Leominster Chambers of Commerce. 

I do feel that this country must reduce 
its consumption of energy, Mr. Speaker. 
However, this must be done in a*manner 
which is not going to bring on economic 
devastation to New England. In Massa- 
chusetts, we are approximately 75 per- 
cent dependent on oil for our energy 
need, much more than most regions 
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which are only 15 to 20 percent depend- 
ent on oil, This means that with only 
5.8 percent of the Nation’s population, 
we would be asked to bear over 10 per- 
cent of the newly imposed energy cost 
increases through the President's energy 
package. This seems to me to be grossly 
unfair and discriminatory, and on top of 
the already severe economic conditions 
in Massachusetts, I fear that new oil in- 
creases could lead to a potentially disas- 
trous situation. 

The letters to which I referred above 
give us a good look at the difficulties 
which the oil tariff would bring on at a 
local level. I heartily commend these let- 
ters to the attention of my colleagues: 

GREATER FITCHBURG CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Fitchbugh, Mass., January 16, 1975. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: We, together with 
most rational people throughout the nation, 
support you in a tough, comprehensive en- 
ergy program which will lead to the reduc- 
tion of our dependence upon foreign imports 
and toward developing our own domestic 
resources, We cannot, however, stand by and 
let you further punish New England for its 
geographical location, remote from domestic 
oil and gas sources, for the failure of the 
Government to allow it to develop offshore 
drilling, for government regulations which 
prevented it from continuing the use of coal, 
for the lack of a national energy policy which 
would have permitted it to be far more 
nuclear independent than we find ourselves 
today, hence, for its dependence upon im- 
ported oil. 

Last year, New England bore the brunt 
of the OPEC boycott and now bears the 
brunt of its economic war against the United 
States. New England has proved that it could 
conserve during that boycott and did so at 
the rate of approximately 14 percent while 
the rest of the nation conserved little, if 
any. Some Fitchburg manufacturers saved 
as much as 30 to 35 percent of their energy 
use. Now, New England is conserving energy 
at an equivalent, if not greater, rate, but at 
this time, it is due more to recession than 
from lack of fuel. New England bore a five- 
fold increase in its oil cost—oll used for 
manufacturing and electric generation, a 
three-fold increase in domestic heating oil. 
The Petroleum Act of 1973 was supposed to 
relieve New England of this burden and 
equalize prices across the nation. After a full 
year of concerted efforts by New England’s 
industry and its Congressional Caucus, a 
trivial amount toward equalization was an- 
nounced, but even that has failed to ma- 
terialize. Now, we are to expect another 25 
to 30 percent imcrease in energy costs 
through your import tariff. We had hoped 
and fully expected, by your recognition of 
New England as a special problem at your 
fireside interview, that you would announce 
a way to effect the tariff by having the nation 
assume the burden as a national security 
measure, and not let it fall on already eco- 
nomically depressed New England. 

We urge you, Mr. President, not to soften 
your program for energy independence, but 
to achieve it as a national, not a regional 
goal. Please show compassion for the New 
England States who already saved the na- 
tion from economic collapse during the 
November to March embargo, and who have 
borne the economic hardship ever since. Let 
the tax or tariff dollars that will be collected 
from all forms of energy be passed on to New 
England to offset the high cost it must bear 
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until, either we are independent of foreign 
imports, or equalization of all energy costs 
have actually taken place. 
Respectfully yours, 
Howargp W. Evrrs, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board. 
WILLIAM T. Murray, 
President. 


LEOMINSTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
January 21, 1975. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presiwent: We of this area, nat- 
urally support any program that would in 
effect, lead to the reduction of our depend- 
ence upon foreign imports and toward de- 
veloping our own domestic resources. How- 
ever, we have been dismayed that your ad- 
ministration may arbitrarily increase the al- 
ready fantastically inflated cost of energy in 
regions such as ours by imposing a heavy 
new tariff on imported oil. 

An across the board oil tax or tariff is gross- 
ly unfair to New England and especially to 
Massachusetts. Industrial companies in the 
Leominster Area alone already have cut fuel 
consumption from 20 to 30 percent. Resi- 
dential consumers have done nearly as well 
in most instances. There is a practical limit 
to conservation, so for many such companies 
the only way to further reduce oll consump- 
“tion would be to close the plant doors. There- 
fore, the tariff plan would not effect further 
significant fuel sayings, only force these 
companies to pay a higher price for what 
they must have ... and ultimately, to pass 
costs on to consumers of their product. 

We feel that a new rash of plant shut- 
downs and layoffs could result from the as- 
sumption that New England industry can 
either pass along such higher costs to the 
consumer or absorb them. Massachusetts al- 
ready has the second highest unemployment 
rate in the nation, 

The New England Fuel Institute states 
that 86% of the six state region's total energy 
needs are supplied by oil. Nationally, the fig- 
ure is 45%. On that basis alone, we would 
get hit twice as hard. However, we not only 
use more, we import more. Some 90% of all 
our residual oil for electric power and indus- 
trial heating and processing is imported, 
along with 25% of our home heating oil. 

To tremendously magnify our competitive 
disadvantage and, in reality, compel the 
businesses, industries and individual con- 
sumers of Massachusetts to subsidize un- 
fairly a national policy, would conservatively 
drain another three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars a year out of the New England economy. 
It could mean a 25 to 30% increase in the 
electric power fuel adjustment charge for 
Massachusetts consumers, For industry, the 
impact, therefore, would be a double-barrel 
one .. . higher heating and processing costs 
plus higher electric power costs. 

Finally, we feel that the entire concept is 
needlessly inflationary. It won’t create a 
single new job and, according to a leading 
economist, the tariff (coupled with domestic 
excises and price increases) could send a $100 
billion “ripple” through our entire economy. 

We, therefore, Mr, President, beseech you 
to maintain your goal for energy independ- 
ence, but not at the expense of the industry 
and businesses of the New England states. 
Such a program is not only damaging to our 
economy but disastrous to our highly indus- 
trious region. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE C. RELLSTAB, 
President, 
JOEN K., HATHAWAY, 
Executive Vice President. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, while 
Congress was adjourned, a study of great 
importance to the children and families 
of America was published. 

I refer to a report entitled, “Children 
Out of School in America,” issued on 
December 21, 1974, by the children’s de- 
fense fund of the Washington Research 
Project, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, the study found that 
nearly 2 million school-age children, 
ages 7 to 17, are not enrolled in the Na- 
tion’s schools. This astonishing figure 
does not include “the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children expelled and suspended 
and otherwise thrown out of school for 
alleged disciplinary reasons and count- 
less truants.” 

Mr. Speaker, as the report notes, “most 
Americans assume that all children go to 
school.” But the 1970 Bureau of the 
Census data show that almost 2 million 
children have not been enrolled in a 
school for 2 or more months. 

Indeed, in 10 States surveyed, more 
than 6 percent of the school-age popula- 
tion was not enrolled, and in 30 areas 
surveyed by the fund, nearly one in five 
16- and 17-year-olds was out of school. 

Who are these children who have been 
excluded from school? Fourteen percent 
of them suffer from mental, physical, or 
emotional disability. 

Thirty percent of them face such bar- 
riers as expenses, lack of transportation, 
the need to work, difficulty with English, 
and pregnancy. 

Ten percent of these students are 
habitual truants, and 30 percent of them 
are not in school for various family rea- 
sons, including not liking and, indeed, 
fearing the school, and family problems. 

Mr. Speaker, because the astonishing 
figures contained in this report must 
concern all public officials, I include a 
summary of the study at this point in 
the RECORD: 

{Report by Children’s Defense Fund of the 
Washington Research Project, Inc.]} 
Srupy FINDS 2 MILLION SCHOOL-AGE CHIL- 

DREN EXCLUDED From THE NATION'S PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Nearly two million school-age children, 
ages 7 to 17, are not enrolled in the nation’s 
schools. Of these, more than a million are 
under 15 and more than three-quarters of 
a million are between 7 and 13 years old 
according to a report released today by the 
Children’s Defense Fund. Ten states have 
more than 6 percent of their school-age 
population not enrolled.: 

These United States Census figures, how- 
ever, “only reflect the surface of how many 
children are out of school in America” the 
Children's Defense Fund states. Not included 
are “the hundreds of thousands of children 
expelled and suspended and otherwise 
thrown out of school for alleged disciplinary 


i The Census defines “nonenrolled” as any 
child who has not been in any school for 
three consecutive months. 
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reasons, the countless truants who elude 
Census enumerators and school officials alike, 
the many children whose parents do not 
understand English and who therefore do 
not correctly answer the Census nonenroll- 
ment questionnaire, the handicapped chil- 
dren and pregnant girls who are listed as 
receiving home or alternative instruction 
even though we know in many instances 
that this is tantamount to being deprived of 
schooling.” 3 

“Also not counted are the far greater num- 
bers of children who are technically in school 
but who benefit little or not at all. They are 
the functionally or partially excluded chil- 
dren. They may remain in school and learn 
little or nothing but they may well become 
so frustrated with their situation that they 
drop out—thereby increasing the numbers of 
physically excluded children reported in our 
study.” 

The report, Children Out of School in 
America, is the result of a year and a half 
study which involved door to door interviews 
with 6,500 families and more than 300 school 
officials and community leaders in 9 states 
and the District of Columbia. The report 
also contains analyses of 1970 United States 
Census nonenrolilment data and United 
States Office for Civil Rights data on school 
suspensions and special education placement 
in selected states and local school policies, 
regulations and data. 


NATIONWIDE PROBLEM 


The Children’s Defense Fund's survey was 
conducted by its own staff, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee Southeastern Public Education Pro- 
gram and local community groups and in- 
dividuals in each area. 

In 30 areas surveyed, the Children’s Defense 
Fund found that 5.4 percent of all children 
aged 6 to 17 were out of school. Nearly one 
in five 16 and 17 year olds were out of school. 

In many communities and states the out 
of school problems found by the Children's 
Defense Fund were even more striking. 

In a Portland, Maine housing project, chil- 
dren 6 to 17, predominantly white and poor, 
were out of school at a rate twice the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund's survey average, 
10.8 percent. 

In a Census tract in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, with a heavy Puerto Rican concentra- 
tion, 37.5 percent of 16 and 17 year oid Puerto 
Rican children were out of school. 

In Denver, Colorado in a largely Chicano 
Census tract, 9.6 percent of the 6 to 17 year 
olds were out of school. 

In the poor white Mud Creek area of Flood 
County, Kentucky, 9.2 percent of the school- 
age children were out of school. 

In a New Bedford, Massachusetts neigh- 
borhood, 60 percent of all 16 and 17 year 
olds, and 72.7 percent of Portuguese youths 
that age were out of school. 

In an all Black area of Washington, D.C. 
20.8 percent of 16 and 17 year olds were out 
of school. 

FROM FAMILIES OF ALL KINDS 


The Children’s Defense Fund found child- 
ren out of school all over the nation. They 
are white, Black, and brown, rich and poor, 
from families with all kinds of income and 
educational levels. Some kinds of children, 
however, are more likely than others to be 
out of school. They share a common charac- 
teristic of differentness” by virtue of race, 
class, language, or “handicap”. 

“We found that if a child is not white, 
or is white but not middle class, does not 


*The Children’s Defense Fund's analysis 
also excludes the more than 85,000 children 
in detention and other institutions who were 
not considered enrolled by the Census. 
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speak English, is poor, needs special help 
with seeing, hearing, walking, reading, learn- 
ing, adjusting, growing up, is pregnant or 
married at age 15, is not smart enough or is 
too smart, then, in too many places, school 
officials decide school is not the place for 
that child,” the Children’s Defense Fund 
said, 

These children are, the report states, “for 
the most part, out of school not by choice 
but because they have been excluded. It is 
as if many school officials have decided that 
certain groups of children are beyond their 
responsibility and expendable. Not only do 
they exclude these children, they frequently 
do so arbitrarily, discriminatorily, and with 
impunity.” 

The Children’s Defense Fund found chil- 
dren excluded from school for reasons rang- 
ing from inability of some families to afford 
clothes, textbooks, school fees, or transporta- 
tion charges; pregnancy; to many kinds of 
mental, physical and language “handicaps” 
for which schools have no or grossly inade- 
quate programs. It also found “rampant use 
of suspensions and other disciplinary devices 
to throw children out of school. They are 
imposed for a wide array of offenses, many of 
which are educationally indefensible.” 

SCHOOL SUSPENSIONS A MAJOR NATIONAL 

PROBLEM 

The Children’s Defense Fund’s analysis of 
suspension data submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare's 
Office for Civil Rights for over 2,800 school 
districts all over America reveals that during 
the 1972-73 school year, at least 1,012,347 
children were suspended at least once for 
over 4,062,408 school days or 11,130 school 
years. 

Among secondary school, children and 
among minority children, schooling depriva- 
tion through suspension is especially acute. 
While 8 percent of all secondary school chil- 
dren in these districts were suspended at 
least once, almost 12 percent of the Black 
secondary school children were suspended, 
Compared to the overall white rate of 6 per- 
cent, the Black rate was about twice as 
large. Suspensions for Black children were 
25 percent longer than for white children. 

According to the Children’s Defense Fund, 
these figures substantially understate the 
suspension problem. Many districts under- 
report suspensions or call them by other 
names. For example, the city of Los Angeles 
reported zero suspensions to the Office for 
Civil Rights. Chicago and New York failed 
to give an ethnic breakdown of the more than 
50,000 children they jointly suspended. More- 
over, these figures oniy represent instances 
where children were suspended at least once. 
The Children’s Defense Fund found, for ex- 
ample, that of the children suspended in its 
survey, 40 percent were suspended more 
than once. 

The Children’s Defense Fund's own survey 
corroborates the Office for Civil Rights’ data 
regarding the disproportionate suspension of 
minority students. “At the secondary school 
level, Black students in our survey were sus- 
pended more than three times as often as 
white students—12.8 percent compared with 
4.1 percent.” 

“In eight areas we surveyed, over 15 per- 
cent of the Black secondary school students 
were suspended, and in six areas over 20 
percent of the Black secondary school-age 
males were suspended. In three areas, over 
80 percent of the Black males were suspend- 
ed: New Bedford Census Tract 6510 with 36 
percent; Sumter County Precinct 2 with 36 
percent; and Columbia Census Tract 5 with 
35 percent. In two areas, over 30 percent 
of the Black secondary school-age females 
were suspended: Denver Census Tract 41.01 
with 31 percent; and New Bedford Census 
Tract 6526 with 33 percent.” 
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NOT ONLY A MINORITY PROBLEM 

While minority children suffer most, sus- 
pensions are not just a minority problem. 
Almost one half million of the children sus- 
pended in the Office for Civil Rights’ district 
reports were white. 

The Children’s Defense Fund found that 
63.4 percent of all the suspensions in its own 
survey were for offenses that were neither 
dangerous to persons nor to property; 24.5 
percent related to truancy and tardiness. 
Only 3 percent of the children were suspend- 
ed for destruction of school property, “crim- 
inal” activity, or the use of drugs or al- 
cohol. 

“Expulsions and suspensions,” the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund said, “are frequently a 
unilateral process with little or no chance for 
children or their parents to be heard, And 
they are often imposed so arbitrarily that 
they lack all semblance of fairness.” For 
example: 

In Macon, Georgia, a 16-year-old black 
youngster was expelled for the rest of the 
school term (three months) because he could 
not pay $5.00 to replace a ruler he had 
broken accidentally in shop class. 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, a 17-year- 
old white boy was suspended for two days 
when he left the school grounds to help an 
old man change a flat tire. When his mother 
called the school to inquire about the inci- 
dent, she was told her son had done a good 
deed but the rule was that he had to be sus- 
pended for leaving school grounds and it 
could not be broken. 

The Children’s Defense Fund also found 
numerous children in and out of school with 
unmet special needs. It found strong indi- 
cations of misclassification in the placement 
process for special education programs. Mi- 
nority children were particularly affected. 
The Children’s Defense Fund's analysis of 
special education data from the Office of 
Civil Rights for 505 school districts in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina for children enrolled in 
classes for the educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) found that black children were twice 
as likely to be placed in classes for the men- 
tally retarded as white children. 

“While some people have doubts about 
whether schools can effectively foster equal- 
ity and promote upward mobility,” the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund's report “rests on the 
fundamental and indisputable premise that 
total denial of schooling is an almost certain 
guarantee of failure in American society.” 

Novody understands this more than poor 
parents who have learned from their own 
lives what it means to be uneducated. As one 
mother we interviewed in Macon, Georgia 
stated: “The way the schools are now ... I 
don’t know if they're learning anything 
much, but it’s better than nothing.” 

“We owe our children more than nothing” 
the report concludes. “To continue to deny 
our children schooling or to give them as 
little as we can is so unfair to the children 
denied, and so costly to the rest of us in 
future dependency, as to be intolerable. That 
we single out some groups of children who 
are different for special deprivation of edu- 
cation is downright cruel. It profoundly vio- 
lates American pretensions to provide equal 
opportunity to all within its fold.” 

The report calls for specific reforms in 
the various areas resulting in children being 
excluded from school. 

The Children’s Defense Fund is a national, 
nonprofit organization created in 1973 to 
provide long-range and systematic advocacy 
on behalf of the nation’s children. It is 
funded by private foundations and staffed 
with lawyers, federal policy monitors, re- 
searchers and community liaison people dedi- 
cated to reforming institutions, policies and 
practices affecting the lives of children. 
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The Children’s Defense Fund was estab- 
lished as an arm of the Washington Research 
Project, a Washington-based public interest 
research, advocacy and legal group started 
in 1968 to monitor federal programs on be- 
half of the poor and minorities. 


EXTENDING THE VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with Congressmen HUTCHINSON, 
McCtory, Rarssack, and Fisx in intro- 
ducing legislation to extend the 1965 Vot- 
ing Rights Act for an additional 5 years, 
including its provisions banning literacy 
tests and certain other devices used as 
prerequisites to voting registration. 

In 1965, Congress recognized the fail- 
ure of earlier laws to adequately secure 
equal voting rights and enacted the Vot- 
ing Rights Act to provide for immediate 
and automatic remedies in certain juris- 
dictions guilty of discriminatory voting 
practices. Under the act, the use of a 
literacy test or similar restrictions is © 
banned. Further, to correct the problem 
of local registrars and election officials 
who refuse to deal fairly with applicants, 
the Attorney General is authorized to 
appoint Federal examiners and Federal 
election observers to supervise registra- 
tion and voting in the covered jurisdic- 
tions. To prevent the springing up of new 
devices and qualifications designed to 
stultify minority participation, enforce- 
ment of voting procedures other than 
those in effect on November 1, 1965, is 
prohibited. This prohibition can be 
waived if proposed changes receive prior 
approval from the Attorney General or 
the Federal District Court. 

In the almost 10 years that the Vot- 
ing Rights Act has now been in effect, 
significant improvements have been 
achieved in nonwhite participation. 
Black registration has risen from 29 
to 56 percent. The number of black elect- 
ed officials has increased from 14 to al- 
most 400. Over 6,600 Federal observers 
have been sent to cover 66 different elec- 
tions in the affected States and 40 law- 
suits have been initiated by the Justice 
Department to enforce provisions of the 
act. When the act was amended and ex- 
tended in 1970, the coverage formula 
was adopted to reflect the 1968 Presiden- 
tial election. As a result, three counties 
in New York—which together contain 
more blacks than any of the seven 
Southern States originally covered un- 
der the act—have been included under 
its enforcement powers. Additior e Ny, the 
courts have held than Spanish-surnamed 
persons are also entitled to its protec- 
tions. 

While much has been accomplished by 
the Voting Rights Act, however, prob- 
lems in minority voting participation still 
exist. Last fall, the Civil Rights Division 
in the Department of Justice issued a 
report of its activities under the act and 
recommended an extension of its author- 
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ity for another 5-year period. Original- 
ly, the provisions restricting voting prac- 
tices in certain States were limited to a 
5-year period with the hope that suf- 
ficient voting power would be achieved 
by minorities in that time period that 
additional Federal protection would not 
be needed. 

However, after more than a century of 
discriminatory voting practices, it was 
not surprising to find that all the prob- 
lems could not be corrected in such a few 
short years. Thus, in 1970 Congress ex- 
tended the temporary provisions for an 
additional 5-year period, and it now ap- 
pears that at least another 5 years will be 
necessary as well. 

Recently, the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee (Mr. 
Ropino) and the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights (Mr. Epwarps) introduced legis- 
lation to extend the Voting Rights Act for 
another 10 years. While I have the 
greatest respect for these gentlemen, it 
is my opinion, that the extension should 
be more limited in time in order to enable 
for closer congressional review and over- 
sight of the act’s continuing enforce- 
ment. The Federal restrictions imposed 
upon several States under the act 
have been declared by the courts to 
be a constitutional and proper responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government under 
the 15th amendment. At the same time, 
however, we should not ignore the con- 
stitutional principle of State sovereignty 
by imposing the restrictions and penal- 
ties contained in the act for longer than 
is necessary to accomplish its goals. For 
the moment, the danger remains that the 
increases in minority registration and 
voting will prove only temporary unless 
they are confirmed by continuing encour- 
agement over the next several years. 
However, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the needed changes can be accom- 
plished on a permanent basis in that pe- 
riod of time. If another 5 years does not 
prove sufficient to reach the goals of the 
Voting Rights Act, Congress can cer- 
tainly provide another extension. It is 
important, however, to provide the af- 
fected States with the encouragement 
and opportunity to have the restrictions 
removed as soon as possible through fur- 
ther substantial improvement in voting 
registration. And Congress clearly has a 
duty for timely review of the program to 
insure that the rights of every citizen are 
secured in the most effective and equi- 
table manner possible. 

In concluding, I would like to quote 
from the testimony last fall of J. Stanley 
Pottinger, Assistant Attorney General 
for Civil Rights, before the congres- 
sional Black Caucus. In urging con- 
tinued congressional involvement in and 
support for the Voting Rights Act, he 
said: 

This great Act was pased after the 1965 
Selma-Montgomery march as an expression of 
the national conscience. It has been the cen- 
terpiece of all the civil rights Act, and the is- 
sues of extension deserve our most serious 
and careful evaluation with full recognition 
of the value of the Voting Rights Act as a 
basic protection of an American promise. 


It is my hope and expectation that the 
Judiciary Committee will give prompt 
and favorable consideration to extending 
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the Voting Rights Act for an additional 
5 years. 


THE CRUEL TREATMENT OF 
MENTAL HEALTH 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, a tragic 
sense of priorities has been displayed by 
President Ford’s veto of H.R. 14214. This 
bill would have extended and revised the 
expiring Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1963. It provided States 
with funds to authorize the establish- 
ment of local community mental health 
centers, and has given invaluable services 
to those mentally handicapped who pre- 
viously had the opportunity for treat- 
ment only at ineffective State and county 
institutions. While the administration 
has verified the success of the program, 
it has simultaneously vetoed all further 
financial support for its continuance, 
long before most have benefited from it. 

In addition to authorizing funds to 
complete éxisting grants for established 
community mental health centers, the 
new bill would have authorized new pro- 
grams and centers. Particularly, new 
emphasis would have been placed on con- 
sultative and educational programs with 
other mental health agencies, so that the 
most effective and modern care could be 
provided for all those with neglected 
mental problems. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize the acute need for these 
types of services. 

President Ford's veto of H.R. 14214 has 
cut off funds from a program which is so 
essential to the existence of a healthy and 
content society. My constituent, Dr. 
Donald G. Langsley of the UCD Sacra- 
mento Medical Center, has indicated this 
sense of priorities. I hope the Congress 
can rectify this executive veto error 
shortly by reenacting the legislation. 

A letter from Dr. Langsley follows: 

DIVISION OF MENTAL MEALTH, 
UCD SACRAMENTO MEDICAL CENTER, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 8, 1975. 
Hon. ROBERT LEGGETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The pocket veto of HR 14212 was 
an affront to the Congress and a tragedy for 
the American people. The Community Men- 
tal Health Center Program has been highly 
successful in beginning the movement of 
treatment for mental illness from distant 
state institutions to the community where 
the patient lives. It has been responsible for 
beginning the development of mental health 
services for children and for prevention and 
early detection of mental illness (thus avoid- 
ing chronicity and expensive rehabilitation). 

However, the program is barely underway. 
Many communities have not yet established 
local mental health programs. Others do not 
have a full range of services to children and 
families as well as drug abusers and alco- 
holics. There continues to be a very major 
need for federal support of the development 
of community mental health centers. 

We are keenly aware of the need and the 
potential for success as a result of our Sacra- 
mento County experience. As Chairman of 
the Psychiatry Department at the U.C. Davis 
School of Medicine I am also Director of 
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the three community mental health centers 
operated by U.C.D. which serve 400,000 citi- 
zens in the county, The mental health cen- 
ters in the other two catchment areas of 
Sacramento County were established during 
the first five years of the county program 
(where I was also Director of the total county 
program). We have been able to obtain a 
staffing grant in each of those five catch- 
ment areas. As a result of the federal sup- 
port (as well as the State Short/Doyle Pro- 
gram) Sacramento County has been able to 
develop comprehensive mental health serv- 
ices at the local level. In 1968, when I first 
came to Sacramento, the county was sending 
1,200 patients a year to state mental hospi- 
tals—we now send 20 or 25 per year. Sacra- 
mento County used to have a small public- 
funded clinic with six or seven thousand out- 
patient visits per year. We now have well 
over 100,000 outpatient visits per year, We 
deliver approximately 40,000 staff hours per 
year of mental heaith consultation to schools, 
churches, courts and human services agen- 
cies. The private and the public sectors are 
involved in comprehensive programs for chil- 
dren and families, as well as for adults. We 
have also featured a variety of services and 
a panoply of programs for the chronically 
mentally ill who used to be in state hospitals, 
They are not being neglected or left alone in 
board and care homes. In spite of certain 
sensational news articles, we have had no 
mass violence nor any indications that those 
suffering from mental illness are more dan- 
gerous to thé general public than other 
groups of citizens. I could go on at some 
length about the Sacramento program and 
would be happy to provide additional data 
if you should wish it. I mention that pro- 
gram because it is clear demonstration of 
the success of the community mental health 
center concept and the need for renewal of 
community mental health center legislation. 

I hope that you will support legislation 
similar to HR 14212 when it is re-introduced. 
If it is passed by the Congress but vetoed, I 
urge you to support an over-ride. In spite of 
the serious condition of the economy and the 
need for careful expenditure of federal funds, 
the amount of money involved is quite small 
relative to many other projects and the need 
in terms of human suffering is very, very 
large. 

Cordially, 
Donatp G. Lancsiey, M.D. 
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THE FLAWS IN FORD'S FUTURE 
PROGRAM 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, while there 
are many aspects of President Ford’s 
energy proposals that I support, some 
serious flaws in the tax proposals on en- 
ergy are pointed out by the economic 
writer Henry Hazlitt. The following ar- 
ticle appeared in the February 1, 1975, 
issue of Human Events; I commend it 
to my colleagues for their consideration: 

Tue FLAWS IN FORD'S ENERGY PROGRAM 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The politicians are confronting the Ameri- 
can public with an utterly false alternative. 
The true choice is not between a heavy im- 
port tax on oil and gasoline rationing, but 
simply between removing the price controls 
on ali oil or imposing an otherwise needless 
rationing. 

Mr. Ford’s own energy program is a strange 
mixture of sensible and ruinous proposals, 
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Let us begin with the sensible. He proposes 
to deregulate new natural gas, and he plans 
“to take presidential initiative to decontrol 
the price of domestic crude oil on April 1.” 

Because of the demagogic opposition to 
such decontrol in the Democratic Congress, 
this proposal took courage. It falls short of 
what is needed. The price of domestic oil 
should be decontrolled immediately rather 
than two months from now. And the Presi- 
dent does not clearly promise to get rid of 
all government allocations of crude oil and 
gasoline, 

It is ironic that when general price ceilings 
were abandoned last year, the government 
kept them on the very commodity in which 
they did most harm. Price ceilings, wherever 
they are effective at all—that is, wherever 
they are lower than a free market price would 
be—always do two things, They discourage 
production and encourage wasteful consump- 
tion. 

There are people who argue that we are 
not discouraging production by our present 
oil-price controls because we have put no 
ceiling price on oil from “new” wells but only 
on oil from old wells that were brought in 
before the price controls went into effect. 

They might change their opinion if they 
used their imaginations a little. Suppose you 
or I found ourselves in possession of two oil 
wells—a “new” one and an “old” one—and 
were allowed to sell our “new” oll at $10 or $12 
a barrel, or whatever happened to be the 
market price, but were permitted to sell our 
“old” oil for only $5 a barrel, We would be 
tempted, of course, to pump all the oil from 
the new well that we safely’ could while 
prices were so high, and pump out as little 
oil from the old well as we could get away 
with as long as such price ceiling stayed on. 

This is exactly what the oll companies 
have been accused of doing. Whether they 
are doing it or not, there is no more certain 
way to create new crimes than to impose 
new stupid restrictions. 

This price ceiling not only produces bit- 
ter recriminations and new policing costs, 
but forces the government to set up a sys- 
tem of compulsions and allocations. The oil 
companies must be ordered to sell this or 
that amount of oil to this or that refinery or 
other buyer or geographical section in order 
to produce “equity.” The job is certain to 
be mishandled and wasteful. The oil price 
controls and government allocations were re- 
sponsible for the long automobile queues at 
gas stations last winter. 

A free ket for oil would make all allo- 
cations, quotas and rationing entirely un- 
necessary. By letting prices go up, it would 
maximize incentives to production and tend 
to minimize consumer wastefulness. A free 
market can do this job infinitely better than 
any set of government bureaucrats. 

Mr, Ford wants to make us less dependent 
on imported oil. There are two other ways 
in which he can help to do this. The first 
is to encourage—or at least remove the ob- 
stacles to—the use of alternative sources of 
energy, such as coal, and the exploration and 
development of new domestic or offshore oil 
supplies. The second is to give maximum en~ 
couragement and help to the construction 
of strategic oil storage facilities, in case the 
Arab countries should plan another embar- 
go. He has promised to do both these things. 

He has also optimistically envisioned 
within the next 10 years the building of 
“30 major new refineries” and “the drilling 
of many thousands of new oil wells.” But he 
hardly helps to encourage this achievement 
by his proposal of a “windfall profits tax” 
on the oil companies. 

Removing price controls, allocations, ob- 
stacles to new domestic exploration, and 
confiscatory tax threats, and encouraging 
the building of more oil storage facilities, is 
as much as the government ought to try % 
do at this time. 
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But because of an astonishing confusion 
of thought, Mr. Ford has come out with a 
ruinous proposal, He tells us he is using his 
presidential powers (delegated to him by 
Congress) “to raise the fee on all imported 
crude oil and petroleum products. Crude oll 
fee levels will be increased $1 per barrel on 
February 1, by $2 per barrel on March 1 and 
by $3 per barrel on April 1.” 

In addition to all this he plans to ask 
Congress to impose “excise taxes and im- 
port fees totaling $2 a barrel on product im- 
ports and on all crude oil.” And he blandly 
announces that this will impose an added 
burden of $30 billion on all of us who use 
gasoline, heating oll, or electric power gen- 
erated from oll. 

The White House itself admits that the 
average increase of the energy bill of a family 
would be $250 a year. Fuel costs of utility 
companies may be forced up 10 to 25 per cent. 
Boston, according to its mayor, has already 
seen the cost of heating the average home 
jump from $382 to $624 in the past 15 
months. Small wonder that this proposal has 
met protest everywhere. 

The President's goal of making us less de- 
pendent on imported oil can be sufficiently 
achieved, for the time being, by removing in- 
ternal controls. Let the price go up to its free 
market level. The higher price of domestic as 
well as foreign oil will force economies in use, 

But there is a limit to the economies that 
Americans can reasonably be asked to make 
in any short time. We cannot overnight stop 
heating our homes or driving to work. Nor 
can we immediately reconvert our furnaces 
back from oil to coal. Or drive our cars with 
still uninvented synthetic fuel. 

It makes no sense immediately to impose 
on ourselves even higher oll and gas prices 
than the OPEC cartel has already forced on 
us. All we would impose is still further hard- 
ships, and still greater disruption and un- 
employment. 

We would probably make the situation 
even worse by a rigid government ceiling on 
oil imports. Indeed, once we have constructed 
additional oil facilities, the best policy might 
be to import more oil, even at these ex- 
orbitant prices, to protect ourselves against 
any future attempt at another embargo. 

Most of the proposals of Mr. Ford and the 
Democratic Congress today remind us once 
more of the truth in Thoreau’s conviction 
that government never furthers any enter- 
prise but by the alacrity with which it gets 
out of the way. 


STRANGLED BY REGULATIONS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, with busi- 
ness and industry being slowly strangled 
by regulation after regulation, I never 
cease to wonder how they produce the 
goods and services we need without their 
leaders losing their sanity. It must be 
because they are such a dedicated and 
tenacious group. One of their champions 
is a constituent of mine, W. C. Killgallon 
of Bryan, Ohio, who not only manages to 
keep going in spite of all the roadblocks 
laid in his company’s path by our great 
bureaucracy, but also manages to poke 
a little fun at the bureaucrats along the 
way. A sample of what I mean is in the 
form of a dream he just related to me by 
letter. It follows: 
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BRYAN, OHIO, January 7, 1975. 
Hon. DELBERT L, LATTA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear DEL: As a member of the Toy In- 
dustry, which has been kicked from pillar 
to post by the bureaucrats, we pay particular 
attention to releases by the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission (CPSC). The 
most important among its mailings seems 
to be NEISS NEWS (National Electronic In- 
jury Surveillance System). 

After studying the latest issue of NEISS 
NEWS (Volume 3, No. 3—October/November 
1974) I was quite incensed because of the 
fact that CPSC apparently have been follow- 
ing Ralph Nader's bouncing ball, rather than 
paying attention to its own expensive statis- 
tics. In such a state of mind, I went to bed 
in search of peaceful repose but, alas, I was 
disturbed by a dream which related an in- 
terview between Mr. Ralph Nader (RN) and 
the Consumer Product Safety Commissioner 
(MC). Please bear with me as I attempt to 
transcribe those portions of my dream which 
I can recall: 

RN. Thank you, Mr, Commissioner, for tak- 
ing of your valuable time to grant me this 
interview. 

MC. Not at all, Ralphie, boy, you know that 
your every wish is my command. 

RM. U-m-m; well yes, and I'll see to it 
that you get your reward in heaven. Shall we 
proceed with the questions? 

MC. As you like, no holds barred with you, 
my great, good, unselfish and omnipotent 
champion of all that is virtuous. 

RN, There are two background questions 
which will help set the stage for those which 
follow; do you mind? 

MC. Shoot, Ralph, my time is your time. 

RN. My apologies, dear sir, but I have a bit 
of a problem determining the basis of the 
Mean Severity Index. 

MC. Ralph! I'm surprised at you. It is quite 
simple. 

RN. Well, let me explain: I quote from the 
NEISS “notes on Data Table”; it appeared in 
NEISS NEWS for January 1973. 

“One of the most important tools used by 
BPS in setting priorities for special investi- 
gations and studies is the Mean Severity 
Index, abbreviated by an S-bar (S). The 
index of relative severity is computed for 
every product and product group. Both 
severity and frequency of injuries are in- 
volved in the computations. A high number 
indicates more serious injuries, on the 
average, than a low number. 

“The determination of (S) begins when a 
NEISS hospital coder enters “diagnosis” and 
“body part affected” as a four-digit number 
on a code sheet. The first two digits repre- 
sent diagnosis; the second two, body part. For 
example, sprain-foot is entered as 6483; 
amputation-foot 5083. 

“All possible diagnosis and body part four- 
digit numbers are distributed among eight 
estimated severity categories When “hospital - 
ization” is entered as the disposition, the 
category number is raised to the next higher 
level. Category 7 therefore is reserved for 
category 6 cases which become hospitalized. 
Category 8 is for deaths. 

“Each of the estimated severity categories 
has a value, geometrically expanded from an 
arbitrary initial value of 10 for the lowest 
level (Category 1). A sprained foot (6483) 
has been placed in Category 1 while an 
amputation of the foot (5083) is placed in 
Category 6 and moves up to Category 7 as it 
requires hospitalization. The crude severity 
values for these two injuries are 10 and 2516, 
respectively. These values are estimates of 
relative losses incurred at succeeding levels 
of injury severity.” 

Do you follow me, Commissioner? 

MC. Yes, yes! Yes, of course. 

RN. Good. Thank you kindly. Perhaps you 
can tell me if a sprained foot, which re- 
quires hospitalization, carries a higher 
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severity value than an amputation of the 
foot, 5083, which does not require hospital- 
ization? 

MC. Certainly, why else would we carry 
the amputated foot to the hospital and pro- 
vide Category 7 for such contingencies? 

RN. I see. In other words, Commissioner, if 
the amputated foot makes it to the hospital, 
it is classed under two crude severity values 
and the pain, confusion, mental suffering 
and emotional conflicts thus generated are 
recompensed by making an amputated foot 
that can walk a more news-worthy accident 
than a sprained angle that is carried to the 
hospital. 

MC. Ralph, you are profound! Next ques- 
tion. 

RN. I notice you do not list the accidents 
of that great killer of all, motor cars, Is 
there a particular reason? 

MC. Ralph! shame on you. How can you 
ask such a question after what you and the 
Congress have done to the Automobile In- 
dustry? Seat belts, shoulder straps, buzzers, 
inter-locks, ignition control, pollution safe- 
guards, head rests, environmental protective 
devices. Why, I could go on all day, but I do 
not want to monopolize your time, Ralphie 
boy. 

RN. Fine, dear sir, so I suppose Congress 
and I have designed a car which is accident- 
proof. 

MC. Yes, in a way. Only now there are more 
people killed in garages than formerly were 
killed on the highways. 

RN. Will you expand upon that, please? 

MC, Certainly. First, the mortality-inci- 
dence is highest among heart attack victims 
who blew their stack because of their inabil- 
ity to get the car started due to their lack of 
dexterity required to get all operating de- 
vices in proper synchronization prior to being 
able to work the ignition. 

RN. I must say that’s just great! What is 
the second highest? 

MC. Asphyxiation. 


RN. Oh, those stinking, lousy, robber oil 
barrons! 

MC. No, you see, after winning the grand 
prize by getting the car started, too many 
people sit in the car beyond the 15 minutes 


required until the car is able to move 
smoothly. So—p-f-f-f-t! Asphyxiation! An- 
other statistic! But we have no time for such 
trivialities. Car sales are way off and that’s 
good enough for me. 

RN. Oh, what a great Congress we have! 
Natural born followers, they jump at every 
word I say. And they sit up and take notice 
when you speak, Mr. Commissioner. 

MC. Yes, indeed, Ralphie boy. I've got my 
eye on you, too. You're a real comer! You've 
shown those big shots up in Detroit they 
know nothing about selling cars. If we work 
hand in hand, there will be no pollution 
from automobiles. We'll put the people on 
their feet! The white-wing will again reign 
supreme. 

RN. Ah, Mr. Commissioner, now I begin 
to see things a bit more clearly. Now I un- 
derstand why Chevrolet has set out to sell 
baseball, hot dogs and apple pie. It looks to 
me like a subversive attempt to undermine 
not only your position, but to topple the 
entire fabric of government. 

MC. Come again, Ralphie, dear boy. This 
sounds like an exposé which will get me 
an hour and a half of prime time. 

RN. Take baseball. Do you realize that in 
fiscal 1974 team sports accounted for 41,709 
injuries with a mean severity index of 20? 

MC. But what does that have to do with 
baseball? 

RN. My figures are not quite as good as 
yours, Mr. Commissioner. You see, you 
dumped Team Sports under one figure in 
your fiscal 1974 report; but the first 3 months 
of fiscal 1976 list 3,125 baseball cases with a 
mean severity index of 21. 
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MC. Is that so? And what else did it say? 
Was that the worst situation? 

«tN. No, there were a few which caused 
more injuries. Since there are but few, I'll 
remind you of them; I am reading as they 
appear on your list: Bicycles and Bicycle 
equipment. 8,107 cases at 31. 

MC. (Aside) Bah! We'll put them on their 
feet, too. 

RN. Football. 3,937 cases at 22. 

MC. (Aside) Stupid asses! Not a brain in 
their heads. Roman gladiators! And for such 
big pay! We'll get to them later. 

RN. Nails, Carpettacks, Screws, Thumb- 
tacks. 3,830 at 15, 

MC. (Aside) We're going to eliminate those 
hazards, too. Let them use wooden pegs. 

RN. Storm doors, not otherwise specified. 
4,641 cases at 29. - 

MC. (Aside). It’s just an extra door any- 
way, a damned nuisance. All it does is save 
a bit of energy and we must not save energy 
if it causes accidents. 

Is that all, Ralph? 

RN. Those are the big ones. But you can see 
what Chevrolet is doing in promoting base- 
ball. After they get a third of the popula- 
tion maimed or killed in baseball games, they 
will probably switch to advertising football. 

MC. Ralph, my boy, it is a gigantic cru- 
sade. Just remember, Rome was not torn 
down in a day! 

RN. With all due respect, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, what are your priorities? 

MC. Well, you know what we have done to 
the Toy Industry. And they have a very small 
percentage of the overall accidents reported. 
Let’s see, for fiscal 1974 it was projected at 
3,271 cases out of a total projected for the 
country of 200,758, or 1.62% of the total. But 
you see, Ralph, publicity is what we need; 
to hell with the facts. And, boy, when one 
coms out in favor of motherhood and chil- 
dren! Why, you can’t lose. Anyway, it’s only 
a small industry and not too many people 
lose their jobs. 

RN. Yes, but the Toy Industry is suffering 
now, do you intend to keep it at the top of 
your priority list? 

MC, Oh, no, we'll just keep jabbing them 
a bit now and then. I'd say HOMES will be 
our next best bet. 

RN. Homes? 

MC. Why, yes, first we'll eliminate the 
stairs .... 23,426 cases at a mean severity 
index of 31; and that’s more than 7 times as 
many cases as the entire Toy Industry. 

RN. Great! But what are you going to do 
with the stairs in the present two-story 
homes? 

MC. Make them put in elevators! Then 
burn the stairs and railings to save on fuel 
consumption. 

RN. What a thinker you are, Mr. Commis- 
sioner. Now how about the other danger 
areas in the home? I notice nails, carpet- 
tacks, screws and thumb tacks are high on 
the 3-month list with 3,830 cases at 15, archi- 
tectural glass at 2,358 cases at 22; doors, other 
than glass doors, 1,890 at 24. And so it goes, 
on and on. 

Why, it’s enough to make me want to sleep 
under a tree. 

MC. Don’t worry, Ralph (and this is off 
the record), when we get through with them 
the Indians will be the giants of the home 
construction industry. A teepee really isn’t 
all that bad! And think of the fertilized 
acreage when they move the towns from one 
spot to another! 

RN. And how about the farmers, Mr. Com- 
missioner? 

MC. Farmers? 

RN. I'm sorry, sir, but I meant to ask what 
you can do to save them from dire disaster? 
Even though the fiscal 1974 report projected 
only 670 farm accidents, they must have been 
lulu’s, because the crude severity value is 
at 129. And do you know that one of the 
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fellows we ruined in the Toy business said 
he felt there were more farm accidents in 
his county during fiscal 1974 than you pro- 
jected for the entire country. 

MC. We should care about the figures and 
what people think, Ralph. Those fellows are 
so busy raising farm products they don’t even 
yell when we add thousands to the cost of 
their equipment. We're going to beat their 
plowshares into swords and go out after those 
fellows shouting about baseball, hot dogs, 
apple pie and you know what. 

RN. I'm amazed you are utterly fantastic, 
Mr. Commissioner. I did have problems with 
my anti-hot dog campaign. You know, peo- 
ple just wouldn’t concern themselves about 
whether there was beef, pork, cow tails, water 
and whatever in hot dogs. The simple fools 
just kept buying them. But now you give 
me an idea: We can blame the farmers. We'll 
say something like this about how they are 
making hot dogs: 


Round about the cauldron go; 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelt’'red venom sleeping got 
Boil thou first i’ the’ charmed pot. 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog; 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing— 

For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witch’s mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravin’d salt—sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg'd i’ th’ dark, 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse, 
Nose of Turk, and tartar’s lips, 
Finger of a birth-tangled babe 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab— 

Make a gruel thick and slab; 

Add thereto a tiger’s chawdron, 
For the indulgence of our cauldron. 


Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is fit and good. 


MC. Fantastic! Who would have ever 
dreamed -of such a plan of attack? But 
Ralphie, did I read a few of those lines some 
place before? 

RN. Oh, yes, Mr. Commissioner, I lifted it 
out of Shakespeare. But those guys on Capi- 
tol Hill will never suspect a thing. I’ve been 
using stuff from Karl Marx for years and not 
& peep out of any of them. Even if they sus- 
pect plagiarism, they'll think it was from 
some Turk and those people aren’t very pop- 
ular up on the Hill at the moment. 

MC, Charming! Elegant! Awe-inspiring! 
I wish I had thought of it myself. And you 
can bet your bottom dollar the media will 
fall for it. 

RN. On that we can rely. In fact, I wonder 
if even dogs will eat hot dogs after we spread 
the good news of that concoction! 

MC. How else will you help me help the 
farmers, Ralph, dear boy? 

RN. Well, I’ve often wondered about the 
expensive frames you have forced farmers to 
build around and above their tractors. 

MC. Just like those ignition tricks. We 
were testing the Congress; it goes along with 
anything your breath has touched. But we 
are giving farmers permission to drape a 
sheet over the frames and use the tractor for 
& teepee. And when they run out of gas, we 
hope we have horses to pull those ugly damn 
things. Farmers! Bah, humbug! They work 
too hard. 

RN. I'm beginning to get the picture, Mr. 
Commissioner. The parts are falling neatly 
into place. I suppose that 04 Housewares 
category is not far behind in your list of 
priorities. 
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MC. You better believe it. 

RN. I see where cutlery, cutting and 
chopping devices (unpowered) and drinking 
glasses accounted for 11,187 cases in fiscal 
1974; but, you know, they must only have 
eut their hands off at the wrist and stayed 
away from the hospital, because the mean 
severity index is only 14. 

MC. Ralphie, my boy, never say only! An 
accident is an accident and we must chase 
them down until every one ts eliminated. 
This land must be made safe for democracy! 
And less of those messy band-aids. 

RN, I'm sorry, sir, 

MC. Forgiven. But imagine the shambles 
one finds in the kitchens across this great 
land of ours. We must eliminate knives, 
forks, and spoons. Are we better than the 
great folks of the Roman Empire? If they 
could break things into chunks and gobble 
them up, why do we have to be slicing every- 
thing? 

RN. But how about drinking glasses? 

MC. People should drink water direct from 
the tap. Booze? Forget it, we'll impose pro- 
hibition. 

RN. Wonderful! Marvelous! And I sup- 
pose you have something equally startling 
in mind for beds and bathtubs. The fiscal 
1974 figures show 5,753 beds and bedding 
cases at 37 and 1,869 bath and shower fixture 
cases at 49. This is a shocking revelation. I 
had no idea there was so much mayhem 
involved in the beds and baths of America. 

MC. Aren't you overlooking something, 
Ralph? That same category lists, 6,948 cases 
at tables with a mean severity of 30; and 
4,956 cases of chairs, couches and slip covers 
at the half-a-foot index of 30. 

Now can you understand why the Indians 
will be the great builders. These things do 
not happen in a teepee, 

RN. There’s another which crept in the 
first quarter fiscal 1975 report. I refer to 
Pins and Needles with 526 cases at 20. 

MC. It must be Watergate. The media, 
Congress and the Justice Department have 
the citizenry on pins and needles; and it 
simply follows that the of fortune 
play no favorites. We'll study the pins and 
needles category thoroughly—probably put a 
thousand people to sleep on it during 1975. 
But we'll not be able to get the media at- 
tention on such an Insignificant item. We'll 
have to think of something startling. 

I've got it! Shoot at the heart I always 
say. Every sharp edge and every sharp point 
must be eliminated. Pins can be rounded on 
both ends and needies can have a hole in 
each end. Then it will be as hard to be 
pricked by a pin as for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. 

RN. Mr. Commissioner, I notice all of your 
releases carry the message that you are an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. May I congrat- 
ulate you. 

MC. Yes, indeed. Thank you. 

RN. And does that mean that the mean 
severity index of Blacks in the population 
is matched by the same percentage of Blacks 
working in your department? 

MC, Wait a minute, Ralph. That doesn't 
say a thing about working. It merely says 
we provide an equal employment opportu- 
nity. 

RN. I have over-stayed my time, Mr. Com- 
missioner. I did not mean to infringe upon 
the afternoon of rest and relaxation. I must 
get across town to appear before three com- 
mittees on the Hill; you know, they will 
not proceed without me. 

MC. Bless you, my friend. 

The whole thing is quite a mess, Del, and 
I am willing to bet it win get worse before 
it gets better. 

Cordially yours, 
W. C. KILLGALLON. 
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THE TRANSFER PAYMENT 
EXPLOSION 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a very 
discerning constituent of my district, Mr. 
John Neal Wilkinson, III, of Hogansville, 
Ga., recently called to my attention a 
most sobering editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, dealing with the prob- 
lem of Government “transfer payments” 
to individuals—as the article puts it, the 
problem of “government commitments to 
give cash to people who are not produc- 
ing after extracting it from people who 
are producing.” 

Mr. Wilkinson suggested that the ar- 
ticle should be brought to the attention 
of every Member of Congress, and I 
agree. I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Tue TRANSFER PAYMENT EXPLOSION 


It was encouraging to hear Eric Sevareid 
of CBS comment favorably on President 
Ford’s proposals to at least begin to bring 
federal spending under control. For more 
than a decade, most Americans have tended 
to assume that the U.S. is so rich it could 
do just about anything. Mr. Sevareid was 
apparently shocked to learn that if present 
trends continue, by 1985 half the national 
income will be controlled by government. 
What this means, of course, is that half of 
all national income will be taken in taxes. 

That prospect in itself is cause for alarm, 
but what is even more troubling is the rea- 
son for this growth of government. Spending 
is not increasing by leaps and bounds be- 
cause of military requirements. It is not 
growing because government is rebuilding 
cities, constructing dams or financing scien- 
tific research and development. It is mush- 
rooming at a steadily accelerating rate be- 
cause of government commitments to give 
cash to people who are not producing after 
extracting it from people who are produc- 
ing. We are in the midst of an explosion 
in transfer payments, 

As recently as 1965, government transfer 
payments to individuals came to a modest 
$37.1 billion. Last month, federal, state, and 
local governments were disbursing cash to 
individuals at an annual rate of $155.9 bil- 
lion, for which no services are rendered. 
These include Social Security pensions, gov- 
ernment pensions of all kinds, unemploy- 
ment benefits, black-lung money, food 
stamps, welfare payments and health insur- 
ance benefits. While the payments are of 
course defended on grounds of compassion, 
they are having a serious effect on the econ- 
omy, by steady breaking down the rela- 
tionship between reward and effort. The fol- 
lowing table is revealing: 


Transfers as 
percentage 
of wages 
and salaries 


Government 
transfer 
payments 
Cin billions) 


Wages 
and 
salaries 


6.9 
16.5 
17.0 


$538. 9 
626. 8 
691.7 
751.1 


1965 
1972- ..-- 
1973... 
1974____ 
December 
1974 *_ 


$37.1 
103. 2 
117.8 
139. 8 


155.9 765.4 


+ December figure is at an annual rate. 


What the table doesn't show is the great 
burst since October, when a rapid triggering 
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of unemployment, welfare and food stamp 
benefits coincided with a slide in wages and 
salaries. In two months, wages and salaries 
dropped by $7.6 billion at an annual rate and 
transfer payments advanced by $8.3 billion. 
The December 1974 over December 1973 an- 
nual rates showed an increase in wages and 
salaries of $46.1 billion and an increase in 
transfer payments of $3.3 billion. With the 
bottom of the economy not in sight, It seems 
highly likely that in 1975 transfer payments 
will grow more than wages and salaries. 

It is taken as axiomatic that production is 
maximized when taxes are zero, Le., output 
is greatest when employers and workers can 
keep everything they produce. The nation 
benefits from taxes, even though production 
is not maximized, when it employs receipts 
in ways the private sector cannot—provid- 
ing general government, police and fire pro- 
tection, national security, etc. Helping the 
poor, the elderly and weak is certainly an 
important function. From the figures one 
would assume it is being discharged far 
better now than five years ago, though the 
improvement is certainly not reflected in po- 
litical rhetoric. 

The problem is that the tradeoff between 
lower production and general benefits has a 
breaking point when private production can 
no longer carry the burdens placed in it by 
government. The nation has been flirting 
with that breaking point for a long time, but 
seems to have reached it in October. Present 
and future taxes, which have to be raised to 
finance government deficits, are now so high 
that it is more beneficial for more and more 
producers and workers to not work than to 
work. 

Any serious attempt to solve the nation’s 
economic problems has to focus on this ex- 
Plosion of transfer payments, Mr. Sevareid’s 
concern with government spending has to 
come to grips with the implications of the 
following table: 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


{in billions of dollars} 


1970 Increase 


Total 
Transfers 
Defense. _- 
All other 


196. 6 
66. 6 
77.5 
52.5 


The only reason we have for even cautious 
optimism about the future is that, at long 
last, a few brave policymakers, politicians and 
opinion shapers seem willing to break the bad 
news to the public. President Ford made a 
good start in his State of the Union Message. 
Mr, Sevareid made his contribution. Now, 
somehow, the news has to get to Capitol 
Hill. 


TIME OF REFLECTION—UKRAINIAN 
57TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, following 
the Yalta Conference, the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics were made 
individual and sovereign members of the 
United Nations General Assembly. How- 
ever, true self-determination for Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine constituted a 
dream that even today, has not reached 
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fruition. Instead, the men and women 
who had once woven the rich fabric of 
a century-old culture were forced to 
conform to the aims and goals of a 
totalitarian regime. The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and congruent 
state government organs guided the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics down 
the road to industrialization, scientific 
advancement and nuclear arms explora- 
tion. 

Despite the old reality, the State of 
the Ukraine has not abandoned her 
struggle for independence. January 22, 
1975, marked the 57th anniversary of her 
birth as a nation. Fifty years have not 
changed the fact that the people of the 
Ukraine enjoy tremendous agricultural 
and industrial wealth and remember and 
honor the cultural, religious and historic 
heritage that political reality has mini- 
mized. 

Over 48 million Ukrainians have 
fought for human dignity and rights in 
a morass of torture and suppression of 
individual expression. Their situation is 
an exaggerated and swollen example of 
the 20th century man and woman caught 
in the steel and concrete life of “prog- 
ress.” In the United States, black and 
Indian Americans work to preserve their 
heritage and build an equal place in so- 
ciety. Likewise, American women en- 
courage the realization of women’s 
rights and American youth has atiained 
the right to be directly involved in the 
choice of elected public servants. 

The next year marks our own 200th 
anniversary and should provide a time 
of reflection and appreciation for the 
fight that our world neighbors, like those 
people living amidst the restriction in 
the Ukraine have waged. I would like to 
take this time to encourage Ukrainians 
and those in the United States of 
Ukrainian descent to continue the fight 
for their dream and we, in the United 
States, will continue to follow their ex- 
ample and pursue the full realization of 
individual rights in our Nation. We can 
offer each other the richness of irrepres- 
sible cultures and moral support, and 
hope that the future will bring change 
and improvement. 


GUARANTEEING OLDER AMERI- 
CANS MINIMUM ANNUAL INCOMES 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, 25 mil- 
lion Americans are over age 65, and their 
best income earning years are very much 
behind them. For their working lives, 
they contributed to the well being and 
prosperity of this country. Today, they 
seek retirement years immune from 
want, and our country, to its shame and 
their sorrow, has not responded ade- 
quately to their needs. It is a fact that 
the largest single source of recruits for 
the ranks of the poor come from our 
elderly citizens. It is also a well-known 
fact that millions of them live in actual 
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want, deprived often of elementary ne- 
cessities almost all the rest of us take for 
granted. We are the only industrialized 
Western country where such a situation 
is known to prevail, and some of it can 
be seen in my own 15th Congressional 
District of New York City. 

In a number of proven situations, be- 
cause of limited, fixed incomes ravaged 
by a still uncontrolled inflation rate, the 
elderly must make heart-rending 
choices. Even though these citizens con- 
stitute less than one eighth of our pop- 
ulation, they account for approximately 
one fourth of all prescriptions for drugs. 
Many suffer from chronic conditions re- 
quiring regular drug treatments. Many 
of these drugs are painfully expensive. 
Simultaneously, the elderly have been 
doubly hard hit by the escalation of en- 
ergy costs. 

In many cases, they have simply been 
priced out of the energy market, and live 
through winters with minimum heat. 
The same is true of clothing and food. 
Authenticated cases of older persons be- 
ing caught shoplifting in supermarkets 
are common where they concentrate. 
Only when caught by food store man- 
agers, they are found to have concealed 
a tin of tuna or a packet of frozen food. 
The message is obvious. Many of them 
are being forced to make painful choices. 
If they eat adequately, they cannot af- 
ford drugs for painful conditions. If it 
is the drugs, then the diet suffers. Al- 
ready, many elderly citizens are subsist- 
ing on one meal a day, or are known to 
be eating pet foods. This is not the 
America I know. This is not the promise 
of our country. This is not a comfortable 
retirement for our people. Rather, this is 
a national shame we are all responsible 
for. And it is a situation that must be 
corrected. 

The 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging sought prompt enactment by Con- 
gress of a minimum income floor for the 
elderly. It sought to set that minimum in 
accordance with the intermediate level 
budget established by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Today, these recom- 
mendations are even more valid as we 
confront a total economic situation, 
where inflation is in tandem with unem- 
ployment. Job opportunities for older 
people are virtually nonexistent today 
in many parts of the land. Here, then, 
is the final straw. 

Congress should enact legislation as- 
suring a minimum annual income level 
for the aged. Such a bill has been intro- 
duced, and I join in sponsoring it with 
pleasure, enthusiasm and determination 
that some progress will be made in this 
area shortly. 

The bill would also correct regional 
inadequacy, for a minimum income in 
one part of the Nation will not purchase 
the same amount of goods and services 
in another. To residents of New York, 
the pain of reduced purchasing power is 
worse because of the cost of living, which 
erodes the dollar’s purchasing power be- 
fore our eyes. Its major provisions are: 

First. Establish a minimum income 
standard for senior citizens of $3,850 an- 
nually for an individual and $5,200 for a 
couple. 

Second. Adjust this sum annually to 
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reflect changes in the intermediate 
budget level cost of living as determined 
by the BLS. 

Third. Increase benefits for those liv- 
ing in large urban areas where the cost 
of living exceeds the national average. 

Fourth. Finance the legislation by a 
combination of payments from the So- 
cial Security system and appropriations 
from general tax revenues. 

For $2,053 annually an elderly citizen 
in the South, for example, can buy all 
the goods and services that would cost a 
New York City resident $2,425. Yet both 
people, regardless of where they live, re- 
ceive the same social security check of 
$2,244; what the average retired worker 
receives. 

Further, by raising the minimum in- 
come to the intermediate budget level, 
this measure would increase benefits by 
approximately $1,260 annually per re- 
cipient. If enacted, this bill would lift 
millions of older people from subsistence 
levels to something a little better. 

No social need anywhere in the United 
States cries out with greater justice for 
real attention than the plight of these 
older people. Many of them are alone in 
the world, or are physically isolated from 
people. Many are afraid to venture forth 
far from where they live. Many have 
children or other close relatives, but 
they live in far-off suburbs, often im- 
possible for them to reach on a regular 
basis, Many prefer to remain in their old 
neighborhoods, rather than live with 
children or in nursing facilities. What 
they need is a decent income to live in 
familiar surroundings, among friends 
and leading relatively secure lives. Only 
better incomes can provide this. 

Americans pride themselves on being 
compassionate people. We have helped 
the world in the past decades in the most 
lavish, unselfish manner. Can we then 
turn our back upon our own fellow citi- 
zens, who have only us to depend upon 
and look to? I think not. I pray not. Com- 
passion is a beautiful word. It doesn’t 
mean pity or charity. It means under- 
standing. That is all these people want. 
And if we understand, we must help. My 
commitment is to render such assistance. 


BUFFALO ATTORNEY INSTALLED 
IN STATE DEPARTMENT POST 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, the west- 
em New York area, which includes a 
large population of persons of Polish 
heritage, was extremely proud that Pres- 
ident Ford selected Leonard F. Walen- 
tynowicz, a Buffalo, N.Y., attorney, to 
become the new Administrator of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. 

Mr. Walentynowicz was officially in- 
stalled in the post last week and an 
article in the January 24, 1975, Buffalo 
Evening News described that event and 
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the Buffalo area well wishers who at- 

tended. The text of that article follows: 

BUFFALO Lawyer Is INSTALLED IN KEY Post 
Wirn STATE DEPARTMENT 


WasHıNeroN, Jan. 24—Buffalo attorney 
Leonard F. Walentynowicz Thursday was 
sworn in as assistant secretary of state in 
charge of the second largest bureau in the 
State Department with 3000 employes scat- 
tered all over the world. 

His family and friends looked on as Am- 
bassador Stuart Rockwell, deputy chief of 
protocol, administered the oath. 

Mr. Walentynowicz, as administrator of the 
Bureau of Security & Consular Affairs, will 
be responsible for visa and passport matters 
and consular services for Americans abroad. 
He is a former assistant district attorney 
for Erie County and a former special pro- 
secutor on behalf of the Erie County Bar As- 
sociation. 

Out-of-town 
cluded his parents, 


well-wishers on hand in- 
Mr. and Mrs. Zenon 
Walentynowicz of Buffalo; a brother, Ed- 
ward Z. of Cheektowaga; two sisters, Mrs. 
Lorraine Budzilo of Cheektowaga and Mrs. 
Raymond Sierzchuia of the Town of Tona- 
wanda; his mother-in-law, Mrs, Ann Dzia- 
lak of Buffalo, Lackawanna Mayor Joseph 
Bala, Reps. Jack Kemp (R., Hamburg) and 
Henry J. Nowak (D., Buffalo), former Buffalo 
law partners Leonard Berkowitz and Norman 
Walawander and Al Mazewski, head of the 
Polish Union in Chicago. 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE MUST 
REVIEW TAX ON IMPORTED OIL 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced legislation to delay the 
President’s proposed $3 per barrel tax on 
imported oil for 90 days while Congress 
and the American people review its im- 
pact on the economy. 

A total energy-economy program is of 
highest priority, but because the Pres- 
ident’s or any other program will impose 
hardships on the American people, it is 
imperative that they fully understand it, 
be convinced that the burdens are shared 
equally, and believe that today’s sacri- 
fices will lead to a better tomorrow. 

The President’s program fails on all 
three counts. 

No one can pin down its full impact on 
the economy, but it will surely add 
torque to the economy’s quickening tail- 
spin into depression. 

It penalizes the poor and the elderly, 
while increasing the windfall profits of 
domestic energy producers across the 
board. 

There is substantial evidence that it 
will not accomplish its stated goal of 
cutting back on gasoline consumption 
and reducing our dependence on the oil 
producing countries. 

And it particularly penalizes Min- 
nesota and other States like it which 
are almost totally dependent on imported 
crude oil. 

The Federal Energy Administration 
has yet to make public its own estimates 
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of the full impact on consumers of the 
$3 per barrel increase; and the White 
House has already revised its own figures 
upward. 

The Joint Economic Committee esti- 
mates the oil duty increase will take 
close to $50 billion out of the economy 
this year. This means roughly $250 in 
purchasing power lost to every single 
American; or $1,000 for a family of four. 

Mr. Speaker, our present economic 
problems are directly attributable to the 
fact that people cannot buy; that pro- 
duction has been cut back severely, and 
that workers have lost their jobs. 

Another $1,000 a year bite out of al- 
ready pinched disposable income will only 
aggravate the problem at a time when 
the GNP has dropped 9.1 percent in the 
last quarter of 1974, when inflation in- 
creased at a rate of 13.7 percent over the 
same 3 months, and when unemployment 
has reached 7.1 percent and is still climb- 
ing. 

Further, I sincerely doubt that a 10 
to 15 cent hike in the price of gas, which 
the administration is projecting, will ac- 
complish the goal of the program—to cut 
back on gas use and free us from depend- 
ence on the OPEC countries. 

Top administration officials concluded 
it would take a 40 to 50 cents per gallon 
increase to effectively limit gas consump- 
tion. Anything less, according to them, 
will not cut back on gasoline use, but will 
wreak havoc on the economy. 

It will hurt the poor and the elderly 
living on fixed incomes who cannot ab- 
sorb the increases in home heating fuels, 
electricity, or the other price rises which 
industry will pass along to the consumer. 

It will hurt Minnesotans probably more 
severely than it will the Northeast. 

It will benefit only the domestic energy 
producers who will be free to raise their 
prices to the equivalent of the new $15.50 
price for a barrel of imported crude. 

Mr. Speaker, we know the President's 
program will trigger another round of 
inflation, increase the recessionary pres- 
sures, penalize the poor and the elderly. 
There are serious doubts it will achieve 
the promised benefits; rather, the 
evidence is to the contrary. 

And, coming from an administration 
which a bare few months ago advocated 
a surtax and clamored for the oil pro- 
ducing countries to lower their prices, it 
is surely suspect. 

This program must be scrutinized by 
the entire spectrum of economists and 
energy experts and by the American 
people. This scrutiny can best be per- 
formed; through the congressional hear- 
ing process, where all factors can be 
openly debated, so that the public can 
be fully informed of its advantages as 
well as its shortcomings. 

And, whether or not Congress ap- 
proves, the President’s recent action on 
import duties, we must enact stiff wind- 
fall profits taxes—on oil, coal, and nat- 
ural gas producers—and return to the 
consumer the purchasing power already 
lost to past price rises as well as those 
which will inevitably follow the Presi- 
dent's oil boost. 

But we must first prevent or roll back 
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the President’s price increase on im- 
ported oil until we have had time to fully 
study its effects, particularly the multi- 
plier or “ripple” effect on the economy, 
as the price increase is passed on to 
the consumer. 

There are at this point too many un- 
knowns for the United Etates to embark 
on a program of such disastrous poten- 
tial, without fully testing the condition 
of the economic waters. 


IN TRIBUTE TO JARED CARTER 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished civil servant is leaving his 
position as Deputy. Under Secretary of 
the Interior to reenter the private prac- 
tice of law in Ukiah, Calif., and I think 
his departure deserves to be noted. 

Jared G. Carter is one of that breed of 
people who serve their Government be- 
cause they find satisfaction in taking 
part in its efforts to meet the public’s 
needs, regardless of partisan considera- 
tions. He is a hard worker who has never 
lost his sense of proportion or his good 
humor, and a thoughtful analyst of com- 
plex issues who retains a refreshing can- 
dor and ability to express thoughts with 
concise clarity. 

Jared has handled some of the tough- 
est subjects, requiring a balance between 
development and the environment, that 
lie within the purview of the Department 
of the Interior: the trans-Alaska oil 
pipeline; proposals for natural gas pipe- 
lines across Alaska; development of “Pet 
4,” the naval petroleum reserve in that 
State; the prototype oil shale leasing 
program in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah; powerplant site selection and coal 
gasification projects in the Four Corners 
region of the Southwest; legislation to 
authorize construction of deepwater 
ports; and the effort to accelerate and 
expand oil and gas leasing in new areas 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. In those 
efforts, he has been deeply embroiled in 
controversy at times, but has unfailingly 
shown a forthrightness and fairminded- 
ness that do him great credit. He was one 
of those who early recognized the short- 
age of our natural resources—partic- 
ularly energy and water resources, and 
he gave everything he had to the cam- 
paign to make America use their re- 
sources more efficiently, and to make our 
country secure against foreign blackmail 
and price-gouging without spoiling the 
environment. He served effectively under 
two fine Under Secretaries of the In- 
terior—the late William T. Pecora, and 
the incumbent, John C. Whitaker. 

Jared Carter was born in Wingate, 
Tex., but moved with his family to Cali- 
fornia at an early age. He is a graduate 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and won his law degree on a 
3-year scholarship at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Following graduation from Stan- 
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Yord, he served several years in the Ma- 
rine Corps, where he was a first lieuten- 
ant; clerked for 1 year for Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; and was an assistant pro- 
fessor of law at Stanford from 1963 until 
1965. He then practiced general corpo- 
rate law in San Francisco, and came to 
the executive branch in Washington in 
1967 as a legal adviser with the Depart- 
ment of State, concerned mainly with in- 
ternational trade and investments, and 
transportation. He was the U.S. repre- 
sentative at the 1971 Guatemala confer- 
ence on civil aviation. He joined the Of- 
fice of Ocean Affairs, a part of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, in that same 
year, to become principal deputy direc- 
tor of that office, devoting particular em- 
phasis to directing the Department of 
Defense’s contribution to U.S. and inter- 
national preparations for the Caracas 
conference on law of the sea, held in 
1974. Jared’s appointment as Deputy 
Under Secretary of the Interior was an- 
nounced in April 1972 by Secretary of 
the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton. Of his 
departure from Washington, Secretary 
Morton said the other day, in part: 

Jared's services to this Department have 
been many and varied, and he will be missed 
by all of us who have come to rely on his 
sound judgment and hard work. He works 
effectively with all segments of this Depart- 
ment, with other agencies, and with the 
Congress and the public. For many months, 
he has been eager to get back to California 
and private practice, but we regret to see him 
go. 


To which, many of us in Congress 


would say, amen. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW FED- 
ERAL OFFICE OF SPANISH- 
SPEAKING AFFAIRS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1969, I introduced a bill to es- 
tablish an Interagency Committee on 
Mexican-American Affairs. At that time, 
I felt it was essential for the betterment 
of the Spanish-speaking community in 
this country that a Cabinet-level agency 
be formed to deal exclusively with their 
concerns. My bill gave statutory basis to 
the Interagency Committee established 
during the Johnson adminstration. The 
name of the committee, under my legis- 
lation, was changed to the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Spanish-Speaking and its 
area of authority was expanded to in- 
clude all segments of the Spanish-speak- 
ing community. 

The main thrust of this legislation was 
a Federal connection: the opportunity to 
utilize the many resources of Federal 
agencies in ways beneficial to the Span- 
ish-speaking population, the channeling 
and creation of Federal programs for 
Spanish-speaking assistance. The com- 
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mittee was to advise Federal agencies on 
matters of Spanish-speaking concern, to 
suggest ways to improve already exist- 
ing programs and to create new ones. 

With the advent of the Nixon admin- 
istration’s Committee To Re-Elect the 
President, however, pressures from the 
Executive forced the committee to chan- 
nel its energies into partisan, campaign- 
related activities far removed from its 
authorization. The committee was no 
longer a spokesman for the Spanish- 
speaking but rather an arm of the exec- 
utive campaign command. It is not far- 
fetched to categorize the Cabinet Com- 
mittee as yet another victim of 
CREEP. 

The committee finally perished due to 
a combination of mishandled lobbying 
efforts, and failure of the House and the 
Senate to iron out differences in pro- 
posals for the renewal of the commit- 
tee. 


The Spanish-speaking people cannot 
afford to let their voices be stilled be- 
cause of an administration which sub- 
jugated all concerns to that of self-per- 
petuation. The legislation, which I have 
introduced today, provides for the re- 
organization and reestablishment of 
this agency as the Office of Spanish- 
Speaking Affairs, and strictly prohibits 
partisan political activities by the Office. 
It is imperative that the Office of Span- 
ish-Speaking Affairs retain autonomy 
from the partisan functions of the exec- 
utive so as to be an effective advocate 
in behalf of the Spanish-speaking. This 
independence will further allow it to as- 
sess the accomplishments of Federal 
agencies with regard to the achievement 
or denial of opportunities for Latinos. 

The new Federal Office for Spanish- 
Speaking Affairs will differ from the old 
Cabinet Committee in several other re- 
spects. The Spanish Office will have an 
evaluative capacity similar to that of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights which 
will authorize it to judge Federal per- 
formance in the employment of persons 
of Spanish origin. In addition, my leg- 
islation will give the Spanish Office a 
mandate to demand information upon 
request from Federal agencies. It will use 
data thus obtained to establish a Span- 
ish-speaking information clearinghouse 
for the collection, analysis, and dissemi- 
nation of this information. 

Further, ths bill would establish an 
interagency Coordinating Council on 
Spanish-Speaking Affairs chaired by the 
Director, and composed of key execu- 
tive departments and agencies, together 
with the newly enacted Community 
Services Administration, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, the 
Civil Service Commission, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. This Council will hold 
quarterly meetings in order to improve 
Federal policies and practices towards 
the Spanish-speaking community. It will 
coordinate related activities among the 
various Federal agencies and oversee 
them, and will submit a report of its ac- 
complishments and recommendations 
yearly. This Council will operate as a 
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separate entity from the Office of Span- 
ish-Speaking Affairs. Instead of an ad- 
visory council structure, the new legisla- 
tion will provide for ad hoc task forces 
comprised of persons representative of 
the Spanish-speaking community and 
closely involved in its concerns. 

It is obvious, then, that the new leg- 
islation I propose to you to regenerate 
an agency on the executive level operat- 
ing in behalf of the Spanish-speaking 
people is one which would both 
strengthen that agency and insulate it 
from partisan political activities. 

In 1969, when I first submitted my pro- 
posal for the creation of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Spanish speaking, testi- 
mony in support of my bill documented 
that the contribution of the Spanish 
speaking to this country was “a great 
and historic” one and pointed out in- 
stances of this truth from the cultural 
traditions of California, Florida, and the 
Southwestern States, to the outstanding 
war record of our Spanish-speaking vet- 
erans. Yet, at the same time it was all 
too clear that the second largest mi- 
nority in this country was poverty 
stricken—poorly housed, fed, clothed, 
and educated. Attention was called to an 
abnormally high dropout rate for high 
school students of Spanish origin; to a 
lack of jobs and to a labor force for the 
most part employed in the most menial 
low-paid occupations. 

The Cabinet Committee was created in 
an attempt to counter the conditions I 
have mentioned; while it did not totally 
serve this purpose it was intended to 
exist as a vital organ through which the 
Spanish-speaking people could commu- 
nicate their needs to the executive 
branch of Government. Its purpose was 
to bring equality to the Spanish speaking 
and assure that Federal programs would 
reach this minority group and provide 
them with equal opportunities. Instead, 
the Cabinet Committee was manipulated 
for campaign purposes in support of 
Nixon's re-election effort, and last year 
it was abolished. 

With the abolition of this agency, we 
must ask ourselves whether living con- 
ditions for the Spanish speaking were so 
improved between 1969 and 1975 as to 
alleviate the need for an agency of this 
kind, if in the short interval of those 
6 years the problems unique to the 
Spanish-speaking community have been 
solved and their needs met. 

A cursory glance at the facts indicates 
that this simply is not the case; no pan- 
acea has been found. In 1975, the prob- 
lems confronting the Spanish-speaking 
community are greater than ever. Per- 
sons of Spanish origin are still misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by the Census 
Bureau. They are still undereducated, 
underpaid, and discriminated against in 
areas ranging from unemployment to 
treatment in the courtroom. 

Our failure to meet the needs of the 
Spanish-speaking student in this coun- 
try is devastating, exemplified by a three 
out of four high school drop out rate in 
the barrios of east Los Angeles. In a 
society whose demands must be met by 
higher education, the average Spanish- 
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speaking student barely completes the 
eighth grade. 

Employment statistics for those of 
Spanish origin have remained virtually 
stagnant in the years since the establish- 
ment of the Cabinet Committee, causing 
the Spanish speaking to suffer even more 
than the average American from the 
effects of our economic decline: The 
statistics are grim: As of the fourth 
quarter of 1974, out of a labor force of 
over 4 million, 325,000 Spanish-speaking 
Americans were unemployed, averaging 
8.2 percent unemployment as opposed to 
the national average of 6.1 percent. And 
among the 62.7 percent of the Spanish 
origin labor force who do find jobs, in- 
comes are so low that the median income 
for Chicanos and Puerto Ricans average 
$7,908 and $7,163 when the average fig- 
ure for the United States was $12,051. 
Forty percent of all Spanish-speaking 
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persons earn between $4,000 and $10,000, 
and 63 percent of all Chicanos earn be- 
low $10,000 per year. And from 1969 to 
the present time, there has been no in- 
crease in real income for the Spanish 
speaking, whereas the population as a 
whole has had a 4 percent increase. 
These statistics point to another as- 
pect of the Spanish-speaking employ- 
ment dilemma, for it is a well-known 
fact that white collar and professional 
level employment among the Spanish- 
speaking community is scarce. Through 
my work on the Treasury, Postal Service, 
and General Government Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, I am more than 
aware of the miniscule percentages of 
Spanish origin persons in the managerial 
levels of Government in the Federal 
agencies. Thus, a continuing lack of op- 
portunity holds nearly 30 percent of 
Puerto Rican and Mexican-American 
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families below the recognized poverty 
level, while Federal programs of assist- 
ance continue to be notoriously unsatis- 
factory. The Spanish speaking continue 
to experience every social ill that accom- 
panies the state of poverty in this land 
of so-called opportunity. 

It is evident that a path to equal op- 
portunity must be paved through the 
recreation of an agency devoted solely 
to the concerns of the Spanish speaking. 
Further, it is imperative, that this office, 
once it has been reestablished, must con- 
centrate full time on the massive prob- 
lems encountered by the Spanish-speak- 
ing community, rather than squandering 
its energies on partisan political causes. 
Those unique needs and concerns must 
be paramount in the work of this agency 
until the social and political barriers 
presently confronting the Spanish speak- 
ing are forever knocked down. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Trust in the Lord and do good.— 
Psalms 37:3. -~ 

O God and Father of us all, whose 
goodness faileth never and whose truth 
endureth forever, in the midst of press- 
ing duties and persistent demands we 
open our hearts unto Thee praying that 
the light of Thy spirit may shine upon 
our pathway revealing the way to right- 
eousness, justice, and peace. 

Keep our hearts clean, our minds clear, 
and our spirits courageous as we face the 
tasks of these trying times. Lead us and 
lead our people into the realm where 
good will reigns, truth rules, and justice 
regulates the affairs of all. 

Before this altar of prayer we dedicate 
ourselves to Thee and to our Nation for 
the welfare of all mankind; through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND WOOL PRICE SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS BILL 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation which would 
retroactively amend existing regulations 
governing the computation of wool price 
support payments as provided by the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954. 

This bill would authorize payments to 
producers under applications therefor 
previously filed or to be filed in cases 
where a bona fide sale of the wool was 
made by the producer but he is unable 


to present evidence of payment due to 
default by the purchaser. 

My bill provides relief for wool pro- 
ducers in Wyoming and other States who 
in 1970 consigned and delivered wool to 
a marketing agency in Colorado from 
which they received promissory notes, 
none of which were ever paid by that 
agency, and on which wool incentive pay- 
ments were made, Subsequently, in 1972, 
these producers’ incentive payments were 
withheld by the Department of Agricul- 
ture because the Department found the 
earlier payments to be improperly deter- 
mined under existing regulations. These 
regulations presently provide that the 
grower’s application for payments must 
be supported by a final accounting for the 
wool. A promise to pay, even though sup- 
ported by a promissory note has not been 
accepted as the equivalent of a payment 
within the meaning of the regulations 
governing incentive payments. 

This decision has caused considerable 
hardship for those producers who acted 
in good faith in consigning their wool 
to an agency they considered to be finan- 
cially responsible. 

Similar legislation introduced in the 
last Congress received the support of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. I urge 
my colleagues to support this bill to in- 
sure an equitable treatment of these wool 
producers. 


RESOLUTION TO OPPOSE A CEIL- 
ING ON SOCIAL SECURITY COST- 
OF-LIVING INCREASES 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’NEILL), the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Social Security of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Burke), and myself, I am today intro- 
ducing a House concurrent resolution 


which expresses the sense of Congress in 
opposition to President Ford’s recent pro- 
posal that social security cost-of-living 
increases be held to 5 percent this year. 

The President wants Congress to re- 
duce the expected 8.7 percent social se- 
curity cost-of-living increase which will 
automatically go into effect on July 1 of 
this year. 

The President is asking 30 million 
needy social security recipients—chil- 
dren, the elderly, and the disabled—to 
take a 40-percent cut in the scheduled 
8.7-percent increase in benefits as a 
part of his program to combat recession. 

This is an unfair burden to ask these 
people to bear on top of the ravages they 
havo already suffered from soaring infia- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, the 92d Congress widely 
anticipated the need to protect social se- 
curity recipients from the threat of ris- 
ing prices by approving an automatic 
cost-of-living increase in social security 
benefits tied to the rise in the Consumer 
Price Index. 

We must not turn our backs on these 
deserving people, and we must not ap- 
prove the President's ceiling on social se- 
curity increases. 

I insert, at this point, a list of those 
who have agreed to join Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, and me as co- 
sponsors, The number of cosponsors so 
far totals 108: 

List OF COSPONSORS 

Ms. Abzug, Mr. Ambro, Mr. Ashley, Mr 
Aspin, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Beard, Mr. Bedell, Mr 
Biaggi, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Blouin, Mr. Boland, 
Mr. Bonker, Mr. Carney, Mr. Carr, Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Conte, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Cornell, Mr. 
D’Amours, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Danielson, Mr. 
Dellums, Mr. Diggs, Mr. Dingell, Mr. Downey, 
Mr. Drinan, Mr. Early, Mr. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Ejlberg, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Mr. 
Fascell, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Fithian, Mr. Florio, 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee, Mr. Ford of Michigan, 
Mr. Fulton, Mr. Gaydos, Mr. Harrington, Mr. 
Hayes, Mr. Hefner, Mr. Helstoski. 

Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hinshaw, Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Hughes, Miss Jordan, Mr. Ja- 
cobs, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Howard, 
Mr. Kastenmeier, Mrs. Keys, Mr. Koch, Mrs. 
Lloyd, Mr. Long of Maryland. 
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Mr. McCormack, Mr. McHugh, Mr. Mazzoli, 
Mr. Meeds, Mr. Melcher, Mrs. Meyner, Mr. 
Mikya, Mrs. Mink, Mr. Mitchell of Maryland, 
Mr. Moakley, Mr. Mollohan, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Mottl, Mr. Murtha, Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Nowak, Mr. Oberstar, Mr. Patten, Mr. 
Pattison, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. Richmond, Mr. Riegle, Mr. Risenhoover, 
Mr. Rodino, Mr. Roncalio, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. 
Roush, Mr. Santini, Mr. Sarbanes. 

Mr. Seiberling, Mr. James V. Stanton, Mr. 
Stark, Mr. Studds, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Udall, 
Mr. Walsh, Mr. Wirth, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Young 
of Georgia, Mr. Zablocki, Mr. Zeferetti, Mrs. 
Boggs, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Moorhead of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Edgar, Mr. John Burton. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 1767 TO SUSPEND 
FOR 90-DAY PERIOD AUTHORITY 
OF PRESIDENT UNDER SECTION 
232 OF TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 
1962 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight, January 29, 1975, to file a 
report on the bill (H.R. 1767) to suspend 
for a 90-day period the authority of the 
President under section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 or any other pro- 
vision of law to increase tariffs, or to take 
any other import adjustment action, with 
respect to petroleum or products derived 
therefrom; to negate any such action 
which may be taken by the President 
after January 16, 1975, and before the be- 
ginning of such 90-day period; and for 
other purposes, along with any supple- 
mental, minority, and/or separate views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO SIT WHILE 
HOUSE IS READING A MEASURE 
FOR AMENDMENT UNDER 5-MIN- 
UTE RULE DURING 94TH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have permission to 
sit while the House is reading a measure 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule 
in the 94th Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF JOB 
CORPS PROGRAM 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a very important anniversary for 
nearly one-half million Americans, in 
particular, and our society as a whole. 
The anniversary marks the 10th anniver- 
sary of the Job Corps program—the pro- 
gram with a heart, and a mission. 

Many of us were here in the heady 
days of 1964 and 1965. Those days saw 
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the passage of legislation designed to 
cure the many hatreds of our people— 
poverty, racism, disease, and economic 
inopportunity. 

To conduct this fight, a program was 
needed to put young men and women 
on the road to productive lives and out 
of the alleys to lifelong poverty and de- 
spair. His goal was the motivation for 
the Job Corps. 

Since the Job Corps got under way in 
1965, nearly one-half million people have 
worked in the Job Corps program, learn- 
ing a skill and accepting the challenge 
America offers. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the proudest and 
biggest days in my life was April 10, 
1965. On that day, President Lyndon 
Johnson, a warrior against poverty, dedi- 
cated the Gary Job Corps Center in San 
Marcos, Tex. This center, located in 
President Johnson’s congressional dis- 
trict, and near his alma mater, knew 
President Johnson’s love and dedication 
to opening the doors to all Americans— 
regardless of race or economic back- 
ground. 

On that day, he quoted Thomas Wolfe, 
and it is well to repeat those words to- 
day: 

To every man, his chance. 

To every man, regardless of his birth, his 
Shining golden opportunity. 

To every man the right to live, to work, 
to be himself, and to become whatever his 
manhood and his vision can combine to make 
him. 

This, seeker, is the Promise of America. 


Beautiful and wonderful words on an 
important occasion. 

Mr. John Stetson, National Job Corps 
Director, and his staff are doing a good 
job in keeping alive these goals. This pro- 
gram says that our Government does care 
about our young men and women, and 
that we want them to understand re- 
sponsibility, to believe in opportunities, 
and to prepare for those jobs by good 
training. 

Mr. Speaker, I also insert an editorial 
from the January 26, 1975, Washington 
Post, in the Recorp at this time: 

Tue Jos Corps at 10 Years 

“... an example of a curent poverty 
program that should be eliminated is the Job 
Corps. This is one program that has been a 
failure, It sounds good, but it costs $10,000 
å year to train a man for a job that may not 
even exist. That's the government way of 
doing it.”—RicHarp M. Nixon, April 1968.) 

In reaching its 10th anniversary this 
month, the Job Corps deserves congratula- 
tions on several counts. The most basic of 
these is for its mere survival. From the be- 
ginning, it was among the most sharply at- 
tacked of the poverty programs. Its purpose 
was to train young men and women—16 to 
21—in skills that would qualify them for 
jobs. But it was immediately clear that much 
more than this was involved. The early Job 
Corps centers, in the description of OEO’s 
first director, Sargent Shriver, were “filled 
with kids this country has literally dumped.” 
Eighty per cent had not seen a doctor or 
dentist in 10 years, 24 per cent had eye 
trouble, more than 60 per cent came from 
broken homes, the average schooling was 
nine years but reading proficiency was on the 
fifth grade level, and a third of the enrollees 
had behavorial problems. The Job Corps was 
much more than an employment program; 
it was dealing in human renewal, 
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The program's critics, offended that tax 
money was being spent on dropouts, toughs 
and supposedly hopeless cases, seized on iso- 
lated incidents—a fist fight between two re- 
cruits became “racial turmoil”—to discredit 
Job Corps. Few were more determined to do it 
in than Richard Nixon. The comment above 
was one of many about Job Corps in his 1968 
campaign, but he had his facts wrong: the 
costs were much lower, the jobs did exist, 
and corporations and unions were partners 
with the government. For all his misguided 
determination, Richard Nixon never killed 
the program. The idea behind it was too 
sound—as many allies in the Senate and 
House understood—and the need among the 
young unemployed was too great. 

Today, the program has become an ac- 
cepted part of the Ford administration's 
manpower efforts. Sixty-one centers are op- 
erating for 14,000 men and 5,000 women. In 
10 years, nearly half a million trainees have 
been enrolled; the cost per enrollee in FY 
1974 was $3,098. Unfortunately, evidence sug- 
gests that the Job Corps is still under some 
of the pressures it has endured all along. 
Funding in the last fiscal year was $176 mil- 
lion, down from $185 million in 1973 and 
$212 million in 1972. According to one Labor 
Department official, at one time there were 
94 Civilian Conservation Centers but today 
the number is 27. 

Some money is being saved by these cuts 
and closings, but assuredly it is the kind 
of short-term savings that eventually means 
little when compared with the losses; what 
the nation must pay to meet the needs of 
those on welfare, in prison and on the unem- 
ployment lines. With none of the skills or 
help they would receive in Job Corps, many 
youngsters may be destined for one or an- 
other of those fates. President Ford has 
hailed the Job Corps for having “sustained 
a remarkable record of success.” If that’s the 
case, what is needed now is a new commit- 
ment to develop the program. The need for 
Jo Corps today is considerably greater than 
when it began. 


AIDING OUR ENEMIES 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of our colleagues know, Ecuador 
has just seized five U.S. tunaboats beyond 
the 12-mile limit. This hostile action 
shattered a truce of nearly 2 years dur- 
ing which none of our ships was molested 
in what we and most other seafaring na- 
tions regard as international waters. 

Besides constituting an act of piracy 
against the fishermen involved, the latest 
seizures also threaten to undermine the 
Law of the Seas Conference scheduled 
to resume this spring in Geneva. 

Our own laws are quite specific about 
countermeasures to discourage aggres- 
sion by nations dependent on the United 
States for economic and/or military as- 
sistance. Cut them off, the statutes say, 
but for perhaps understandable diplo- 
matic and humanitarian considerations 
our Government at times has seemed 
loath to get tough with the offenders. 

I take the floor now, Mr. Speaker. to 
urge in the strongest possible terms that 
the United States move at once to cut off 
military sales to Ecuador, in direct re- 
sponse to the seizures that occurred over 
the weekend. I am told the tentative allo- 
cation for Ecuador in the current fiscal 
year is $12.5 million in military sales plus 
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$400,000 for military training. I have no 
quarrel with the additional $5.4 million 
scheduled to be disbursed in Food for 
Peace and economic/technical programs; 
this help benefits individuals instead of 
the derelict Government of Ecuador. 

But the law is the law, and the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, as amended, requires 
that such sales be terminated for 12 
months following the seizure on the high 
seas of a fishing boat. Only the President 
is authorized to waive this requirement, 
and then only when in his judgment na- 
tional security might be compromised by 
withholding the aid. 

I cannot see how holding back the arms 
money from Ecuador could have any 
negative impact at all on our national 
defenses. In fact, the opposite might well 
be true: Cutting off military sales could 
have a positively beneficial effect, in that 
Ecuador could not buy as many weapons 
to harass our fishing boats, 

Unless he can give us compelling rea- 
sons for releasing these funds, the Presi- 
dent should allow the law to take its 
course. To act otherwise would be to ca- 
pitulate to piracy, and encourage it to 
continue. 


AIR TRAGEDIES 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
went through a very saddening experi- 
ence in attending four funerals in 1 day. 

We are all aware of the tragic crash 
of a private plane last Saturday, Janu- 
ary 25, wherein three close personal 
friends, respected citizens, and commu- 
nity leaders from my district lost their 
lives along with two very fine and dedi- 
cated pilots. 

Columbus, Ohio, has received more 
than its share of air tragedies in the past 
2 months, and the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board has its hands full in 
conducting hearings and investigations, 
not only relating to this most recent 
crash, but also the loss of 93 lives on De- 
cember 1 when TWA flight 514 from 
Columbus to Washington crashed on the 
approach to Dulles International Airport. 

The Columbus Dispatch carried a very 
fine editorial memorializing the pas- 
sengers and crew in the private aircraft, 
and I am including it with my remarks: 

AIR CRASH VICTIMS ENRICHED HUMANITY 

The tragic private plane crash that killed 
three prominent Columbus business execu- 
tives and the crew of two as it neared its 
Columbus-to-Washington destination re- 
sulted in a deep loss to our entire commu- 
nity. 

Ail five, including Edgar T. Wolfe Jr., pub- 
lisher and chairman of the board of the The 
Dispatch Printing Co., were under 50 years 
of age, with much of their already fruitful 
professional careers still ahead of them. 

With Mr. Wolfe as passengers in the plane 
were Frederick W. LeVeque, a real estate ex- 
ecutive, and Carlton S. Dargusch Jr., well- 
known attorney. Pilots of the twin-engine 
plane were Richard White and Robert D. 
Hatem. 

Like Mr. Wolfe, Mr. LeVeque and Mr. 
Dargusch were highly regarded for their 
numerous civic endeavors, designed for the 
betterment of the community in which their 
roots ran deep. 
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Each of these men bore a distinguished 
family name and thus inherited respective 
traditions which they not only were ex- 
pected to, but which they did carry forward 
with excellence and dignity. 

As a son and namesake of the late Edgar T. 
Wolfe Sr., publisher of the former Ohio State 
Journal, Mr. Wolfe early learned the re- 
sponsibilities of his profession which en- 
abled him, in turn, to become a progressive 
and outstanding publisher himself. 

Too, he maintained a special interest in 
aviation and was always a strong supporter 
of the continuous development of Port Co- 
lumbus, which his father helped found in 
the late 1920s. 

Although seldom in personal evidence, Mr, 
Wolfe was a strong supporter of public de- 
velopment enterprises which he believed 
necessary to the growth and sound economic 
advancement of the entire metropolitan 
area. 

He approached these with a single-minded 
devotion in an effort to assure their success. 

He was an inquisitive and serious-minded 
man and one of his numerous personal in- 
terests attesting to that was the breeding of 
Charolais cattle. Often he would lay aside 
his avid pursuit of outdoor sports for this 
enticing venture. 

Like Mr. Wolfe, Mr. LeVeque followed the 
path of a distinguished father, a professor of 
architecture, Who became a figure of note in 
the community through the development of 
Olentangy Village and subsequently as co- 
owner of the LeVeque-Lincoln Tower, 

Over the years, Mr. LeVeque maintained 
the Tower as the focal landmark of the Co- 
lumbus Civic Center along the Scioto River. 

Situated as this huge and significant of- 
fice building is, it was only natural that he 
should venture into the off-street parking 
business. 

This he did, starting at the Tower itself 
and then further developing that enterprise 
into other off-street parking places else- 
where in the city. 

As is the character of leaders, Mr. LeVeque 
gave immensely, too, of his personal time 
to other productive pursuits. These included, 
primarily, his work for Children’s Hospital, 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Columbus 
School for Girls. 

Another that should not go unmentioned 
was his active leadership in the annual Co- 
lumbus Pro-Am Golf Tournament for char- 
ity. 

Mr. Dargusch also was of the mold of his 
collegues with whom he died. 

He, too, came of notable family, the son 
of retired Gen. Carlton S. Dargusch Sr., who 
has made an outstanding career in military 
service, the law and in government. 

The youngster Mr. Dargusch responded 
also to his heritage and within the limita- 
tions of his professional environment pur- 
sued numerous productive activities. 

He had distinguished himself in the law, 
legislation and politics and had built a com- 
paratively large and sucessful law firm. Too, 
he was an intensely active leader. 

Outside his professional and business ob- 
ligations, Mr. Dargusch gave his personal 
time to his church—Trinity Episcopal. 

Mr. White, as chief pilot, and Mr. Hatem, 
as co-pilot, in the private aviation concern 
in which they were employed were well 
known as accomplished men in their field, 


Both held the respect and affection of 
those whom they worked and lived. 

The sudden and tragic deaths of these five 
men cannot be other than a grievous loss to 
the entire community and to their families. 

One of the great ironies is that all should 
have been snatched from life at the very 
threshold of still greater accomplishments 
to come. Yet, for those contributions already 
given, there is universal gratitude. 

The families of each are, indeed, offered 
the sincere condolences of all of those lives 
they touched and made richer during the 
time each was among us. 


January 29, 1975 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 28, 1975. 
Hon. Cart ALBERT 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, received in the Clerk’s Of- 
fice at 3:32 P.M. on Tuesday, January 28, 
1975, and said to contain a message from 
the President concerning increased assist- 
ance to South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


INCREASED ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM AND CAMBODIA—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 94-30) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Two years ago the Paris Agreement 
was signed, and several weeks later was 
endorsed by major nations including the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
France and the People’s Republic of 
China. We had succeeded in negotiating 
an Agreement that provided the frame- 
work for lasting peace in Southeast Asia. 
This Agreement would have worked had 
Hanoi matched our side’s efforts to im- 
plement it. Unfortunately, the other side 
has chosen to violate most of the major 
provisions of this Accord. 

The South Vietnamese and Cambodi- 
ans are fighting hard in their own de- 
fense, as recent casualty figures clearly 
demonstrate. With adequate U.S. ma- 
terial assistance, they can hold their own. 
We cannot turn our backs on these em- 
battled countries. U.S. unwillingness to 
provide adequate assistance to allies 
fighting for their lives would seriously 
affect our credibility throughout the 
world as an ally. And this credibility is 
essential to our national security. 

VIETNAM 

When the Paris Agreement was signed, 
all Americans hoped that it would pro- 
vide a framework under which the Viet- 
namese people could make their own po- 
litical choices and resolve their own prob- 
lems in an atmosphere of peace. 

In compliance with that Agreement, 
the United States withdrew its forces and 
its military advisors from Vietnam. In 
further compliance with the Agreement, 
the Republic of Vietnam offered a com- 
prehensive political program designed to 
reconcile the differences between the 
South Vietnamese parties and to lead to 
free and supervised elections throughout 
all of South Vietnam. The Republic of 
Vietnam has repeatedly reiterated this 
offer and has several times proposed a 
specific date for a free election open to 
all South Vietnamese political groups. 

Unfortunately, our hopes for peace and 
for reconciliation have been frustrated by 
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the persistent refusal of the other side 
to abide by even the most fundamental 
provisions of the Agreement. North Viet- 
nam has sent its forces into the South in 
such large numbers that its army in 
South Vietnam is now greater than ever, 
close to 289,000 troops. Hanoi has sent 
tanks, heavy artillery, and anti-aircraft 
weapons to South Vietnam by the hun- 
dreds. These troops and equipment are in 
South Vietnam for only one reason—to 
forceably impose the will of Hanoi on the 
South Vietnamese people. Moreover, 
Hanoi has refused to give a full account- 
ing for our men missing in action in 
Vietnam. 

The Communists have also violated the 
political provisions of the Paris Agree- 
ment. They have refused all South Viet- 
namese offers to set a specific date for 
free elections, and have now broken off 
negotiations with the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam. In fact, they say 
that they will not negotiate with that 
Government as it is presently consti- 
tuted, although they had committed 
themselves to do so. 

Recent events have made it clear that 
North Vietnam is again trying to impose 
a solution by force. Earlier this month, 
North Vietnamese forces captured an en- 
tire province, the population centers of 
which were clearly under the control of 
the South Vietnamese Government when 
the Paris Agreement was signed. Our 
intelligence indicates, moreover, that 
their campaign will intensify further in 
coming months. 

At a time when the North Vietnamese 
have been building up their forces and 
pressing their attacks, U.S. military aid 
to the South Vietnamese Government 
has not been sufficient to permit one-to- 
one replacement of equipment and sup- 
plies used up or destroyed, as permitted 
by the Paris agreement. In fact, with the 
$700 million appropriation available in 
the current fiscal year, we have been 
able to provide no new tanks, airplanes, 
trucks, artillery pieces, or other major 
equipment, but only essential consum- 
able items such as ammunition, gaso- 
line, spare parts, and medical supplies. 
And in the face of the increased North 
Vietnamese pressure of recent months, 
these supplies have not kept pace with 
minimally essential expenditure. Stock- 
piles have been drawn down and will 
soon reach dangerously low levels. 

Last year, some believed that cutting 
back our military assistance to the South 
Vietnamese Government would induce 
negotiations for a political settlement. 
Instead, the opposite has happened. 
North Vietnam is refusing negotiations 
and is increasing its military pressure. 

I am gravely concerned about this 
situation. I am concerned because it 
poses a serious threat to the chances 
for political stability in Southeast Asia 
and to the progress that has been made 
in removing Vietnam as a major issue 
of contention between the great powers. 

I am also concerned because what 
happens in Vietnam can affect the rest 
of the world. It cannot be in the inter- 
ests of the United States to let other 
nations believe that we are prepared to 
look the other way when agreements 
that have been painstakingly negotiated 
are contemptuously violated. It cannot 
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be in our interest to cause our friends all 
over the world to wonder whether we will 
support them if they comply with agree- 
ments that others violate. 

When the United States signed the 
Paris Agreement, as when we pursued 
the policy of Vietnamization, we told 
the South Vietnamese, in effect, that we 
would not defend them with our military 
forces, but that we would provide them 
the means to defend themselves, as per- 
mitted by the Agreement. The South 
Vietnamese have performed effectively 
in accepting this challenge. They have 
demonstrated their determination and 
ability to defend themselves if they are 
provided the necessary military material 
with which to do so. We, however, may 
be judged remiss in keeping our end of 
the bargain. 

We—the Executive and Legislative 
Branches together—must meet our re- 
sponsibilities. As I have said earlier, the 
amount of assistance appropriated by 
the previous Congress is inadequate to 
the requirements of the situation. 

I am, therefore, proposing: 

—A supplemental appropriation of 
$300 million for military assistance 
to South Vietnam. 

The $300 million in supplemental mili- 
tary assistance that I am requesting for 
South Vietnam represents the difference 
between the $1 billion which was au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal 
year 1975 and the $700 million which has 
been appropriated. This amount does not 
meet all the needs of the South Vietnam- 
ese army in its defense against North 
Vietnam. It does not, for example, allow 
for replacement of equipment lost in 
combat. It is the minimum needed to 
prevent serious reversals by providing the 
South Vietnamese with the urgent sup- 
plies required for their self-defense 
against the current level of North Viet- 
namese attacks. 

I believe that this additional aid will 
help to deter the North Vietnamese from 
further escalating their military pres- 
sure and provide them additional incen- 
tive to resume the political discussions 
envisaged under the Paris Agreement. 

All Americans want to end the U.S. 
role in Vietnam. So do I. I believe, how- 
ever, that we must end it in a way that 
will enhance the chances of world peace 
and sustain the purposes for which we 
have sacrificed so much. 

CAMBODIA 


Our objective in Cambodia is to re- 
store peace and to allow the Khmer peo- 
plean opportunity to decide freely who 
will govern them. To this end, our im- 
mediate goal in Cambodia is to facilitate 
an early negotiated settlement. The Cam- 
bodian Government has repeatedly called 
for talks without preconditions with the 
other Khmer parties. We have fully sup- 
ported these proposals as well as the 
resolution passed by the United Nations 
General Assembly calling for early nego- 
tiations among Khmer parties. 

Regrettably, there has been no prog- 
ress. In fact, the Communists have in- 
tensified hostilities by attacking on the 
outskirts of Phnom Penh and attempt- 
ing to cut the land and water routes to 
the capital. We must continue to aid the 
Cambodian Government in the face of 
externally supported military attacks. 
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To refuse to provide the assistance 
needed would threaten the survival of 
the Khmer Republic and undermine the 
chances for peace and stability in the 
area. 

The Cambodian Government forces, 
given adequate assistance, can hold their 
own. Once the insurgents realize that 
they cannot win by force of arms, I be- 
lieve they will look to negotiations rather 
than war. 

I am, therefore, proposing: 

—Legislation to eliminate the current 

ceilings on military and economic 
assistance to Cambodia, and to au- 
thorize the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $222 million for military aid 
for Cambodia, and 

—An amendment to the fiscal year 

1975 budget for the additional $222 
million. 

To provide the assistance necessary, 
the present restrictions on our military 
and economic aid to Cambodia must be 
removed and additional money provided. 
The $200 million in military assistance 
currently authorized was largely ex- 
pended during the past six months in re- 
sponse to the significantly intensified 
enemy offensive action. In addition, I 
have utilized the $75 million drawdown 
of Department of Defense stocks au- 
thorized by Congress for this emergency 
situation. Since the beginning of the 
Communist offensive on January 1, am- 
munition expenditures have risen and 
will exhaust all available funds well be- 
fore the end of this fiscal year. To meet 
minimum requirements for the survival 
of the Khmer Republic, I am requesting 
an additional $222 million in military as- 
sistance and the elimination of the pres- 
ent $200 million ceiling on military assist- 
ance to Cambodia. I am also requesting 
elimination of the $377 million ceiling on 
overall assistance to.Cambodia. This is 
necessary to enable us to provide vital 
commodities, mostly food, under the 
Food for Peace program, to assure ade- 
quate food for the victims of war and to 
prevent the economic collapse of the 
country. 

I know we all seek the same goals for 
Cambodia—a sicuation wherein the suf- 
fering and destruction has stopped and 
the Khmer people have the necessary 
security to rebuild their society and their 
country. These goals are attainable. With 
the minimal resources and flexibility I 
am requesting from you, the Congress, 
we can help the people of Cambodia to 
have a choice in determining their fu- 
ture. The consequences of refusing them 
this assistance will reach far beyond 
Cambodia’s borders and impact severely 
on prospects for peace and stability in 
that region and the world. There is no 
question but that this assistance would 
serve the interests of the United States. 

i GERALD R. Forp. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 28, 1975. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
HOUSE COMMISSION ON CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING STAND- 
ARDS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 5(b), Public Law 93-131, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
House Commission on Congressional 
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Mailing Standards the following Mem- 
bers of the House: Mr, Upatt of Arizona, 
chairman; Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California; Mr, Howarp of New Jersey; 
Mr, Derwinski of Illinois; Mr. QuILLEN 
of Tennessee; and Mr. Lorr of Missis- 
sippi. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
| ENERGY 


The SPEAKER, Pursuant to the provi- 

sions of 42 United States Code 2251, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy the fol- 
lowing Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Price of Illinois; Mr. YOUNG 
of Texas; Mr. Roncatio of Wyoming; Mr. 
McCormack of Washington; Mr. Moss 
of California; Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois; 
Mr. Lusan of New Mexico; Mr. HORTON 
of New York; and Mr. Hrnsnaw of Cali- 
fornia. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE MA- 

ı JORITY LEADER—NOMINATION AS 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 


> ‘The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
majority leader, which was referred to the 
Committee on the House Administration: 
January 14, 1975. 
Hon, Cart ALBERT, 
Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER; Pursuant to P.L. 93-433, 
Sec. 310(B) I recommend the Honorable Rob- 
ert Tiernan as my nominee to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Election Commission, 

i Sincerely, 
THomas P, O'NEILL, Jr. 
December 16, 1974. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE MI- 
NORITY LEADER—NOMINATION AS 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
minority leader, which was referred to 
the Committee on House Administration: 

December 16, 1974. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
93-443, Sec. 310(B), I recommend the Honor- 
able Vernon W. Thomson of Wisconsin as my 
nominee to serve as a member of the Federal 
Election Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. RHODES, 
Minority Leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The chair wishes to 
state that pursuant to the provisions of 
section 208(a), title 2, Public Law 443, 
the nomination of the Honorable Robert 
O. Tiernan, of Rhode Island, is submit- 
ted for the term ending April 30, 1977, 
and the name of the Honorable Vernon 
W. Thomson, of Wisconsin, is submitted 
for the term ending April 30, 1980. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Califor- 
nia. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 8] 
Emery 
Esch 
Evans, Ind, 
Fish 
Fraser 
Goldwater 
Hannaford 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Holt 
Howe 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C. 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bell 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brown, Calif. 
Burgener 
Chappell Jeffords 
Chisholm Jones, Okla. 
Clay Ketchum 
Cochran Krebs 
Collins, Ill. LaFalce 
Conlan Lent 
Conyers Litton 
Corman McClory 
Crane McHugh 
Daniel, Macdonald, 
Robert W., Jr. Mass. 
Dellums Milford 
Dent Mills 
Derwinski Mitchell, N.Y. 
Diggs Moffett 
Dodd Moss 
Duncan, Oreg. Nolan 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 348 
Members have recorded their presence by 
electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


O’Brien 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Pepper 
Pike 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rees 
Santini 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Snyder 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stuckey 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague 
Udall 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 


HEARINGS ON ILLEGAL ALIEN 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mc- 
Fatt). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr, EIrLBERG) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, Citizenship, and Internation- 
al Law of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, has scheduled one day of public 
hearings on February 4 to consider H.R. 
982, a bill which I have introduced along 
with Chairman Peter W. Roprno to make 
it unlawful for employers to knowingly 
hire illegal aliens. 

This hearing will be held in room 2141 
at 10 a.m. on February 4. We have in- 
vited officials from the Departments of 
Justice and Labor to testify on this leg- 
islation, as well as representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 

As my colleagues will recall, this 
urgently needed legislation passed the 
House of Representatives in both the 
92d and 93d Congresses and I am hope- 
ful that it will receive expeditious con- 
sideration in the current Congress. 

Those who desire to submit statements 
for inclusion into the hearings record 
should address their request to the Sub- 
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committee on Immigration, Citizenship, 
and International Law in room 2139, 
Rayburn Building. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, Don H. CLAU- 
SEN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in the current debate over alternatives 
to reduce fuel consumption, gasoline ra- 
tioning has been suggested as an equi- 
table, efficient, and economical means of 
achieving this objective. 

In order that the rationing alternative 
can be fairly evaluated, however, I think 
we should be mindful of the inequities 
and serious economic hardships that any 
system to individually ration gasoline, 
no matter how well intentioned, would 
create. 

With this in mind, I am submitting 
for consideration by my colleagues a 
timely and thought-provoking editorial 
on gasoline rationing which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1975. 

The editorial follows: 

How To RATION GASOLINE 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that you 
are the person to whom President Ford as- 
signs the job of designing a system to ration 
gasoline. The President thinks that rationing 
is a terrible idea and wants to cut consump- 
tion by raising prices and taxes instead. But 
a great many well-intentioned senators and 
congressmen think that rationing is much 
fairer. We are now going to suppose that they 
win the coming fight, a rationing law is en- 
acted, and you are appointed to set up the 
operation. The basic program is clear. There 
remain only a few minor issues of policy that 
a sensible person like yourself should have no 
difficulty resolving quickly and—to repeat 
the key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ration 
books, and your first inclination is to give 
them to every licensed driver. That brings 
you to the family in which both parents and 
three teen-aged children have licenses, If 
they have five ration books, the kids can con- 
tinue to drive to school. You think that they 
ought to take the school bus, and you revoke 
the kids’ coupons. But then you learn that 
they all have part-time jobs—one of them 
plays the xylophone in a rock band—and 
they will be unemployed if they can't drive. 
You get a call from the White House telling 
you not to contribute to unemployment, 
which is rising. You give in, and return the 
kids’ ration books. That gives the family five 
times as much gas as the widow across the 
street whose three children are all under 16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
iather has to commute 30 miles to work every 
day, and Family B next door, whose father 
runs a mail order business out of his base- 
ment. Family B goes to the beach every week- 
end—very inexpensively because, as the con- 
gressmen made clear, the point of rationing 
is to avoid raising prices. Score another point 
for fairness and turn to the case of two sub- 
urban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Reason- 
ably enough, you give less gas to people in 
the community with buses—until you dis- 
cover that none of them works in the central 
city. They all seem to work in other suburbs, 
most of which have no public transportation. 
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Your response, obviously, is to make everyone 
in the, United States fill out a form showing 
where he works. Then you hire a computer 
firm to identify those who can get to their 
jobs by public transit in less than 90 min- 
utes with no more than three transfers; they 
will get fewer coupons, There are certain dif- 
ficulties in enforcing these rules, as you con- 
cede to several congressional committees, but 
you expect to be able to handle them with 
the expanded appropriations that you have 
requested to hire more federal gas inyesti- 
gators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the 
hang of the thing, you will want to proceed 
to the case of the salesman who flies to an 
airport and rents a car. If you issue gas to the 
rent-a-car companies, the salesman might be 
tempted to use one of their cars to take his 
family on a vacation. But the salesman’s per- 
sonal coupons won’t cover company trips. 
Now you have to decide how much gasoline 
to give to companies, and which business 
trips are essential. You might turn that over 
to the staff that you set up to decide which 
delivery services are essential and how to 
prevent delivery trucks from being used for 
personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s em- 
ployed far from home and commutes hun- 
dreds of miles. Some weeks he finds work 
nearby. Some weeks he’s unemployed, par- 
ticularly when the weather's bad. You post 
@ prize for the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and the 
fairer the system gets the more complicated 
it has to become. Even in World War II, when 
there were only one-third as many cars and 
the national dependence on them was far less 
pronounced, it was necessary to set up boards 
of citizens in every community to rule on a 
flood of special requests, hardships, griev- 
ances and challenges. It is a method that 
requires, unfortunately, a massive invasion 
of personal privacy. Americans accepted it 
then as a temporary wartime expedient. But 
the present emergency is not temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administra- 
tion was considering rationing, the planners 
suggested simply giving everyone the same 
number of coupons and letting people buy 
and sell them legally on a “white market,” 
as they called it. But in a white market the 
laborer with the long trip to work would 
have to bid against the family that wants 
to drive its station wagon to Yosemite for 
its vacation. Under President Ford’s price 
scheme, at least the country would know 
roughly what the increased price of fuel 
would be. In a white market, no one could 
say how high the bidding might go, or how 
widely it might fluctuate from one season to 
another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its 
committees have been exploring the eco- 
nomics and technology of energy with con- 
siderable skill for more than two years, and 
they understand the choices as well as the 
administration does, The Democratic leader- 
ship's cries for further delay now are hardly 
more than a plea nearby to postpone un- 
pleasant but urgent decisions. A year ago, 
when President Nixon asked for rationing 
authority, Congress said that rationing was 
unpopular; the law never passed. Now that 
President Ford proposes the other alterna- 
tive, higher prices, congressmen cite polls to 
show that people would prefer reationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is proDably 
the one represented by Gov. Meidrim Thom- 
son of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson op- 
poses both rationing and higher prices. He 
would prefer, evidently, simply returning to 
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the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


THE NEED FOR PAROLE 
REORGANIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an urgent need for reform of this Na- 
tion’s Federal Board of Parole. As a 
member of the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the 
Administration of Justice I have had the 
opportunity to visit correctional institu- 
tions across the country. They included 
the Cook County Jail, the Statesville 
Penitentiary, the State Prison in Vienna, 
and the St. Charles Training School for 
Boys in my home State of Illinois. I have 
learned firsthand that parole is one of 
the most important concern’s of every 
inmate from the day he enters prison. 
However, the Federal parole system has 
been variously described as arbitrary, 
capricious, and oppressive. It has often 
been unresponsive to the needs of in- 
mates and thus generated enormous ani- 
mosity and resentment. 

In November 1973, the U.S. Board of 
Parole initiated a major reform by pub- 
lishing the standards used to assist the 
board in determining when a convict can 
be released from prison. Although this 
was a significant step in the right direc- 
tion and is very much appreciated by the 
members of the subcommittee, there re- 
mains a need for additional reform. Her- 
man Schwartz, parole authority and 
professor at State University Law 
School, Buffalo, claims that the Board 
still has too much discretionary power. 
He states that— 

Insofar as the guidelines simply codify 
past practice, all they do is to project for- 
ward the terrible injustices and arbitrariness 
of the board in the recent past. It’s true 
there will be more equity. All prisoners will 
be treated with equal unfairness. 


Another charge levelled at the Board 
concerns the domination of its mem- 
bers by officials of the Justice Depart- 
ment. The Board currently operates 
within the Justice Department and re- 
lies upon the agency for its budget 
requests. 

It is in response to these significant 
criticisms and my own personal observa- 
tions that I am cosponsoring H.R. 13826, 
the Parole Reorganization Act of 1975. 
This legislation was previously intro- 
duced in the 93d Congress but failed to 
reach the floor. I am hopeful that the 
bill will receive the early attention of the 
House this year, The Parole Reorganiza- 
tion Act establishes an independent 
Board of Parole consisting of a national 
board and five regional boards. It also 
provides for more equitable parole pro- 
cedures and assures due process for in- 
mates in the initial parole hearings and 
in parole revocation or appeal hearings. 

The bill serves to correct many of the 
inherent abuses of our present parole 
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process, Under the system now in prac- 
tice, when a violation of parole results in 
its revocation, the parolee is reincarcer- 
ated without any credit for the time 
spent on parole. This means that if a pa- 
rolee spent 2 years of a 10-year sentence 
in prison and 7 years on parole before 
having his parole revoked, he could then 
be forced to spend 8 more years in prison. 
This is manifestly unfair if we consider 
that the institution of parole has been 
defined by the courts as “imprisonment.” 
Presently, a prisoner can be forced to 
serve a combined sentence greater than 
that imposed by the sentencing judge. 
The Parole Reorganization Act would 
correct this obvious injustice by giving 
the parolee credit for the time spent on 
parole. 

In addition, a shift in emphasis would 
now take place such that the Board 
would be forced to take the initiative to 
either parole an inmate or show that 
there is a high likelihood that he will 
violate the law, that his release would be 
incompatible with the welfare of society, 
or that the prisoner’s release at that time 
would so deprecate the seriousness of his 
crime as to undermine respect for the 
law. It should not be incumbent upon the 
prisoner, with his meager resources, to 
establish that he should be paroled. 

The bill would also provide for the ter- 
mination of parole supervision after 5 
years of clean street time unless it is 
probable that the parolee would then 
violate the law. As it now stands, a 
parolee who was initially given a long 
sentence is unable to envision an end to 
the restrictions of his parole, The pro- 
posed change would reduce the amount 
of staff time spent on someone who no 
longer needs supervision. It would also 
eliminate unnecessary continued punish- 
ment. 

While I recognize the need to protect 
society we must not abrogate our respon- 
sibility to the prisoner who is also a mem- 
ber of that society. The Parole Reorga- 
nization Act of 1975 provides for more 
equitable and meaningful parole pro- 
cedures and thus serves to aid in the res- 
toration of the convict to a free and 
productive life. The ultimate beneficiary 
of these changes can only be the society 
as a whole. 


SUPPORT THE ECONOMY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Qute) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to draw 
the attention of my colleagues and busi- 
nessmen across the country to a very im- 
portant and innovative program estab- 
lished by the Apache Corp. to reinvigo- 
rate the economy. 

The corporation has established a plan 
called “Support the Economy Program,” 
which in today’s acronym-oriented so- 
ciety is called STEP. The company is of- 
fering cash incentives to the first 10 per- 
cent of their employees who purchase 
new automobiles'or major appliances. 

I strongly commend the company for 
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this dynamic step it is taking. If emu- 
lated by other companies, it could mean 
a giant leap forward for the economy. 

I submit the letter and description of 
the plan for the information of my col- 
leagues: 

APACHE, CORP., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Janwary 24, 1974. 
Hon. ALBERT H., QUIE, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN QUIE; I am writing to 
you as a concerned citizen who fears both the 
potential social and economic consequences 
of our continuing and deepening recession. 

I am also a businessman who believes that 
private industry has much to contribute at 
this critical hour in our nation’s history. 

We have inaugurated a plan we call “Sup- 
port the Economy Program” (STEP). We are 
offering cash incentives to the first 10 percent 
of our employees who purchase new Amer- 
ican built 1975 model autos or major appli- 
ances. A base incentive of $150 will apply to 
all autos with an additional $50 applying to 
higher mileage models. A $25 incentive will 
apply to appliances. While only a minor part 
of our business is directly related to these 
industries, we have come to the simple con- 
clusion that we can do most to help ourselves 
by helping others, 

We recognize that governmental action is 
urgently needed. But, if the private sector 
can also be sufficiently Innovative, our ini- 
tiatives could supplement yours in important 
ways. 

Our company is small and even insignifi- 
cant in the total scheme of things. That is 
why I have written to business leaders across 
the country urging them to start programs of 
their own to encourage consumers to make 
planned purchases that will aid in the liqui- 
dation of inventories and help restore con- 
sumer confidence. 

And that is why I am writing to you. Be- 
cause of your position, your influence is 
great. Any support you might give to this 
kind of initiative would be beneficial and 
could help get this program moving across 
the country. 

Such efforts could send a positive “ripple 
effect” reverberating through our economy. 
I urge you to help us—and America—if you 
honestly conclude, as we have, that this addi- 
tional private initiative could make an im- 
portant difference. 

If your busy schedule permits, I would 
greatly appreciate your personal reactions. 
A program outline is attached. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND PLANK. 


BACKGROUND—APACHE'S "SUPPORT 
Procram” (STEP), JANU- 


EMPLOYEE 
THE ECONOMY 
ary 24, 1975 

AUTOMOTIVE INCENTIVE 

$150 cash for the first 400 American made 
automobiles or pickup trucks purchased or 
leased by full time Apache or wholly-owned 
Apache subsidiary employees. 

$50 extra ($200 total) if the automobile is 
rated at 18 miles per gallon or more by the 
current EPA highway fuel economy rating. 
This is to be verified on bill of sale by dealer. 
18 miles and over includes some models from 
each of the four major auto manufacturing 
firms. 

Incentive available to all full time Apache 
or Apache wholly-owned subsidiary em- 
ployees. 

Limited to one automobile or pickup per 
employee. 

Offer good until February 28, 1975 or until 
incentive for the total of 400 vehicles has 
been reserved. 
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APPLIANCE INCENTIVE 

$25 each for the first 800 American made 
major appliances purchased. 

Eligible appliances: washer, dryer, range, 
refrigerator, freezer, air conditioner, dish- 
washer, micro-wayve oven, 

Limit of two appliances per employee; but 
the same employee may take advantage of 
both automotive and appliance incentive. 

Incentive available to all full time Apache 
or Apache wholly-owned subsidiary em- 
ployees. 

Offer good until February 28, 1975 or until 
total number of allocated appliance incen- 
tives have been reserved. 

MECHANICS OF PROGRAM 

Employee applies to local Program Admin- 
istrator for an available auto or appliance 
incentive. 

Administrator authorizes incentive if com- 
pany allotment has not been used up. Allot- 
ment determined as follows: 

10 percent of employees may purchase or 
lease an automobile or pickup. 

10 percent of employees may purchase up 
to two appliances. 

Incentive will be paid after bona fide sales 
documents (including EPA highway rating 
for cars) are presented to Program Admin- 
istrator. 

Two employees may not pool their incen- 
tives to jointly purchase one auto or 
appliance, 


OPEN HOUSE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a pack- 
age of nine congressional reform meas- 
ures which I have designated, “the Open 
House Amendments of 1975.” Taken to- 
gether, these measures would further 
open the proceedings of the House to the 
public and insure greater individual 
Member accountability. 

Stated briefly, my amendments provide 
for radio and TV broadcasting of House 
floor proceedings, public access to com- 
mittee records, further opening commit- 
tee meetings and House-Senate confer- 
ences to the public, banning proxy voting 
and increasing recorded votes in com- 
mittees, prohibiting party caucuses from 
issuing binding instructions on Members’ 
committee and floor votes, providing by 
law ample time for each new House to 
debate and amend its proposed rules, and 
forbidding committee chairmen to bring 
up bills under a suspension of the rules 
without either the consent of the ranking 
minority member or a majority of the 
committee. 

CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE RULES 


Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of this 
94th Congress, I joined with other Mem- 
bers on my side of the aisle to protest 
the manner in which we were considering 
our nèw rules. The rules resolution had 
been brought out of the Democratic 
Caucus, we were given no opportunity 
to review the proposed changes in ad- 
vance, only 1 hour of debate time was 
allotted, and there was no opportunity 
for amendment. Not only did we com- 
plain that the Democratie Caucus rules 
stripped away at least two reforms 
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adopted in the House just last October, 
but that the full House was not being 
given full opportunity to determine the 
rules of its proceedings as guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Our own Republican 
Task Force on reform had already en- 
dorsed numerous other reforms, most of 
which are contained in the package I 
am introducing today; and yet, we were 
precluded from offering these on the floor 
or mandating the Rules Committee to 
report. back its recommendations within 
a specified time. 

As I pointed out in my floor remarks 
at that time, House rules are designed 
as much for the protection of a minority 
against the wantonness of power of a 
majority, as they are to facilitate major- 
ity rule. And yet, the minority was per- 
mitted no input in the rules of the House 
in the 94th Congress. 

Because this very abbreviated and re- 
strictive procedure for considering new 
rules is unfair to all House Members, I 
have introduced a ‘bill to amend the 
United States Code to require that each 
new House take up to 10 hours to debate 
the proposed rules resolution, with time 
equally divided between the majority and 
minority, followed by full opportunity for 
amendment. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that this is precisely the way the 
House once operated, and there is no 
reason we cannot again follow such a 
procedure given the paucity of House 
business during the early weeks of a new 
Congress. Dr. George Galloway, in his 
excellent “History of the United States 
House of Representatives” makes the fol- 
lowing observation: 

Except for the exciting contests that 
marked the general revisions of 1860 and 
1880, the customary practice in post bellum 
days, when a new House met, was to proceed 
under general parliamentary law, often for 
several days, with unlimited debate, until a 
satisfactory revision of former rules had been 
effected. Proposed changes in the old rules 
were discussed on these occasions in a leli- 
surely, good-natured way and the meaning 
of the complex code of the House was ex- 
plained to the new Members. 


Galloway goes on to quote from L. G. 
McConachie’s book, “Congressional Com- 
mittees” (1898) on the importance of 
these first debates in a new House: 

Discussion of the rules does not mean cold 
argument over phraseology, clear reasoning 
upon scientific legislative methods. It is the 
impassioned utterance of men newly gath- 
ered together, and as yet unacquainted with 
each other, but fresh from constituencies 
whose districts completely cover the broad 
surface of the United States. ...In these 
discussions upon the broad subject of the 
State of the Union, a large part, often the 
largest part of the talking Is made up of 
random speeches by the newer members. The 
older fellows sit back, say nothing, listen. 
The new man may break some Ice as to the 
meaning of the complex code which governs 
proceedings, but the old man gathers large 
ideas as to the character of the complex mass 
of membership which will soon come under 
his directing and governing hand. 


So, not only did these first debates pro- 


vide the full House with ample opportu- 
nity to discuss, learn and change the 
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rules, but also afforded new Members a 
chance to step forward and introduce 
themselves and their views. This shatters 
the myth that the unwritten rule in the 
House has always been that new Mem- 
bers should be seen and not heard. 
BROADCASTING HOUSE FLOOR PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Speaker, this leads into another 
reform which I am proposing: The au- 
dio and video broadcasting of House floor 
proceedings. Our Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations recommended 
this last year after holding extensive 
hearings at which I was privileged to tes- 
tify. My resolution is directly patterned 
after the joint committee’s proposal 
that “Congress move forward with a 
carefully designed but limited test to de- 
termine the ultimate feasibility and de- 
sirability of a permanent system for 
broadcasting activities in the House and 
Senate Chambers,” and that “this test 
begin as soon after the opening of the 
94th Congress as possible and continue 
through the Ist session.” 

Had arrangements been made for this 
late last year, time could have been set 
aside in the House for reactions to the 
President’s state of the Union message as 
well as for a more extended debate on 
the adoption of our rules. I could envi- 
sion a series of debates on our economic 
and energy problems in the early part of 
the new session, even before legislation 
is reported from committees. This would 
certainly help to further educate the 
public, acquaint it with the new Con- 
gress, and focus on the various aspects 
and conflicting views on the major issues 
of the day. 

OPENING UP THE CONGRESS 


Broadcasting floor proceedings, taken 
together with greater utilization of our 
existing rule permitting broadcasting of 
committee hearings, should go a long way 
toward opening up the House to the pub- 
lic. I have proposed several other rules 
toward this end in my “open house” re- 
form package. As things now stand, while 
committee hearings must be open for all 
but a few exceptions, committee meet- 
ings, including important markup ses- 
sions may be closed by majority vote for 
any reason. I have proposed that the 
same rule which applies to committee 
hearings be applied to committee meet- 
ings as well. I have also proposed that 
all House-Senate conferences be com- 
pletely open. The rule just adopted in the 
House would permit either a majority of 
House or Senate conferees to vote to close 
a conference. This may or may not result 
in more open conferences. My proposed 
rule would insure complete openness by 
requiring that no conference report be 
considered in the House unless the con- 
ferees, in their statement, include an as- 
surance that all conference sessions were 
open to the public. 

I have also proposed several other 
amendments aimed at greater openness. 
As things now stand, while a record of 
committee actions must be kept, the 
public may only see the recorded vote 
portion of that record. My proposed 
amendment would insure public access 
to the entire record, except for certain 
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classified materials. With respect to com- 
mittee voting, I have introduced resolu- 
tions to once again ban all proxy voting 
in committees, another to permit any 
Member of a committee to demand a 
rolicall vote and to require a rollcall 
vote on all motions to report a bill or 
resolution. Taken together, I think these 
proposed rules will help to increase 
Member accountability to the public as 
well as attendance at committee 
meetings. 

I have also introduced a resolution 
which restricts the right of a chairman 
to unilaterally request that a bill re- 
ported from his committee be considered 
under a suspension of the rules. My new 
rule would require that either the chair- 
man and ranking minority Member, or a 
majority of the committee, by rolicali 
vote, must approve bringing up a bill in 
this manner. I think it is important to 
stress that the suspension procedure is 
but another form of closed rule, allow- 
ing only 40 minutes debate on a bill, no 
opportunity for amendment, and re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote for passage. 
One chairman last year admitted that 
he had brought a bill up under suspen- 
sion because he wanted to kill it. We 
must put an end to such a cynical abuse 
of the suspension procedure and insure 
that the work of the committee is not 
lost at the last minute by such tactics. 

BINDING CAUCUS INSTRUCTIONS 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a resolution which would, in ef- 
fect, prohibit either party caucus from 
binding its Members’ votes on commit- 
tees or on the floor, contrary to their 
conscience. This rule would further per- 
mit any Member claiming to be so bound 
to raise a point of order at the time he 
casts his vote on the provision or meas- 
ure he is bound to vote for or against. 
Such tactics to require a Member to put 
obedience to caucus above conscience or 
constituency are completely alien to our 
representative system and must be exor- 
cised in our House Rules. The Demo- 
cratic Caucus rules now provide for such 
binding instructions; our own House Re- 
publican Conference does not and will 
not as long as I am chairman. 

A Member may vote contrary to his 
caucus instructions on floor votes if he 
declares in caucus or afterward in writ- 
ing that he has made a prior commitment 
to his constituents in the last campaign 
or feels the provision in question is of 
dubious constitutionality. He may not de- 
viate from the instructions if he simply 
feels in good conscience that the provi- 
sion in question is bad or wrong. And 
under no circumstances can he deviate 
from caucus instructions concerning his 
votes in committee. The rationale here, as 
explained in a Democratic study group 
paper issued last year, is that a Member 
serves on a committee at the pleasure of 
and as a creature of the caucus only. He 
has no constitutional right to a seat on 
a committee and thus must not concern 
himself about voting his constituency 
on a committee. He is there to do the 
bidding of his creator, the caucus. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the fact that 
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some will argue that such caucus instruc- 
tions are integral to the functioning of 
party government in various parliamen- 
tary systems. But this is not a parlia- 
ment; it is the Congress of Representa- 
tives of the people of the United States, 
chosen by the people to represent the 
interests of the people of this very di- 
verse and pluralistic land. Even our two 
major parties tend to reflect this diver- 
sity, and this is a major source of their 
strength. Permitting a small group with- 
in a party caucus to dictate how a Mem- 
ber should vote is completely contrary 
to the republican nature of our system. As 
I have pointed out on previous occasions, 
the majoritarian nature of caucus rule 
is a myth since as few as 74 of the 290- 
odd Democrats—a majority of a bare 
caucus quorum—may bind Democratic 
committee votes. 

I would also like to point out that the 
device of party instructions is not neces- 
sarily permitted in all parliamentary 
systems. The constitution or “basic law” 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, for 
instance, specifically forbids-such in- 
structions in article 38: 

(1) The deputies to the German Bundes- 
tag shall be elected in general, direct, free, 
equal and secret elections, They shall be 
representatives of the whole people, not 
bound by orders and instructions, and shall 
be subject only to their conscience. 


Mr, Speaker, if our counterpart in 
West Germany, the Bundestag, is con- 
stitutionally free of binding party in- 
structions, and yet is still able to operate 
under a responsible party system, why 
shouldn't our Democratic colleagues in 
the House be able to do the same? I am 
not proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment; but I am proposing an amendment 
to our House rules prohibiting our party 
caucuses to bind Members contrary to 
their consciences. Obviously, the Demo- 
cratic Caucus could still issue instruc- 
tions if they changed their rules to per- 
mit their Members to vote contrary to 
those instructions as a matter of con- 
science. My proposed rule is also carefully 
drawn in such a way that only a Member 
directly affected by such instructions 
could raise a point of order. This could 
not be raised by a Republican Member. 
Thus, if all Democrats are still willing to 
suffer the whip without a whimper, the 
caucus could ignore the prohibition 
without consequence. 

At this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I include a summary of my 
“open house” amendments as well as the 
full text of each: 

SUMMARY OF ANDERSON “OPEN HovUsE 

AMENDMENTS OF 1975” 

(1) Broadcasting House Floor Proceed- 
ings—This resolution authorizes and directs 
the Speaker to take immediate action to im- 
plement a plan for the audio and video 
broadcasting of House floor proceedings, to 
be made available to commercial and public 
broadcasters for news and public affairs pro- 
grams following 60-day trial period. 

(2) Prohibit Binding Party Instructions— 
This resolution amends clause 1 of House 
Rule VIII to prohibit a party caucus or con- 
ference from issuing binding instructions 
on a Member's committee or floor votes con- 
trary to his conscience, and provides that 
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any Member so bound may raise a point of 
order. 

(3) Public Access to Committee Records— 
This resolution amends clause 2(e)(1) of 
House Rule XI to provide that all records 
of committee action be made available for 
public inspection except for such material 
which may endanger national security or 
violate any law or House rule. Present rule 
only provides that record of rolicall votes 
shall be open to public. 

(4) Prozy Voting Ban—This resolution 
amends clause 2(f) of House Rule XI to com- 
pletely prohibit proxy voting in committee. 

(5) Open Committee Meetings—This res- 
olution amends clause 2(g) (1) of House Rule 
XI to require that all committee meetings 
be open unless the committee, by majority 
vote in open session, determines meeting 
should be closed because public disclosure 
of matters to be considered would endanger 
the national security or violate a law or rule 
of the House. Committees would still be per- 
mitted to meet in private for internal budget 
or personnel discussions. 

(6) Rolleall Votes in Committees—This 
resolution would amend clause 2(1) (2) (A) 
and (B) to permit any Member in committee 
to demand a rollcall vote on any proposition, 
and to require a rolicall yote on all motions 
to report a matter. 

(7) Suspension of Rules—This resolution 
would amend clause 1 of Rule XXVII to re- 
quire that either the chairman and ranking 
minority Member of a committee or a com- 
mittee majority, by rollcall vote, must re- 
quest that a matter reported be considered 
under a suspension of the rules. 


(8) Open Conferences—This resolution 


amends clause 6 of House Rule XXVIII 
to require that all House-Senate conferences 
be open to the public and that each confer- 
ence report contain a statement to that 
effect. 

(9) Consideration of House Rules—This 


bill would amend Title 2 U.S.C. Chapter 2 
(“Organization of Congress”) to require that, 
at the convening of a new Congress, ten 
hours of general debate be allocated on pro- 
posed House rules resolution, equally divided 
between the majority leader and minority 
leader, and that amendments to the resolu- 
tion shall be in order. 


H. Res. 110 


Resolved, That, notwithstanding any rul- 
ing or custom to the contrary, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to take immediate 
action to implement a plan for the audio 
and video broadcasting of proceedings in 
the Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives. After a 60-day trial period, to provide 
for technical adjustments, such broadcasts 
shall be made available to commercial and 
public broadcasters, network organizations 
as well as local stations, for use live or re- 
corded on videotape for delayed use in news 
or public affairs programs as they see fit. 

Sec. 2. The Speaker is further authorized 
to delegate responsibility for the direction of 
such program to any existing or temporary 
committee as he may deem appropriate. In 
no event shall the House, the Speaker, or 
such duly authorized committee exercise any 
control over the selection of materials for 
broadcast use. 

H. Res. 111 

Resolved, That rule VIII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended in 
the following way: 

Rule VIII, clause 1 is amended by. adding 
the following: 

“No Member may be bound by order or in- 
struction of his party caucus or conference 
to vote contrary to his conscience. A point 
of order shall lie with respect to any provi- 
sion or measure so voted in committee pro- 
vided it is made by a Member so bound and 
was first made in committee in a timely 
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manner and improperly overruled or not 
properly considered, A point of order shall 
also lie with respect to any provision or 
measure on which a Member has been bound, 
by order or instruction of his party caucus or 
conference, to vote in the House of Commit- 
tee of the Whole, contrary to his conscience, 
provided such point or order is made by a 
Member so bound.” 


H. Res. 112 

Resolved, That rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended in the 
following way: 

Rule XI, clause 2(e)(1) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) (1) Each committee shall keep a com- 
plete record of all committee action which 
shall be made available by the committee for 
inspection by the public at reasonable times 
in the offices of the committee, except for 
such information, the disclosure of which, 
the committee determines would endanger 
the national security or would violate any 
law or rule of the House of Representatives. 
Such record shall include a record over every 
vote on any question, whether by volce, di- 
vision or rolleall. Information on any vote 
on any question shall include a description 
of the amendment, motion, order or other 
proposition, and, in the case of rollcall votes, 
the name of each Member voting for and 
each Member voting against such amend- 
ment, motion, order or other proposition, and 
the names of those Members present but not 
voting. Rule XI, clause 2(k)(7) is amended 
by adding the following: “consistent with 
the provisions of subparagraph (e)(1) of 
this clause.” 


H. Res. 113 


Resolved, That rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended in the 
following way: 

Rule XI, clause 2(f) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(f) No vote by any Member of any com- 
mittee or subcommittee thereof with respect 
to any measure or matter may be cast by 
proxy.” 


H. Res. 114 


Resolved, That rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended in the 
following way: 

Rule XI, clause 2(g) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(g)(1) Each meeting for the transaction 
of business, including the markup of legis- 
lation, of each standing committee and sub- 
committee thereof shall be open to the public 
except when the committee or subcommittee, 
in open session and with a quorum present, 
determines by a rollcall vote that all or part 
of the remainder of the meeting on that day 
shall be closed to the public because dis- 
closure of matters to be considered would 
endanger national security or would violate 
any law or rule of the House of Representa- 
tives. This paragraph does not apply to open 
committee hearings which are provided for 
by clause 4(a)(1)(C) of rule X or by sub- 
paragraph (2) of this paragraph, or to any 
meeting that relates solely to internal budget 
or personnel matters.” 


H. Res. 115 

Resolved, That rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended in the 
following way: 

Rule XI, clause 2(1) (2)(A) is amended by 
adding the following: 

“A rolicall vote on any question in com- 
mittee may be demanded by any member of 
the committee.” 

Rule XI, clause 2(1)(2)(B) is amended 
by adding the following: 

“A rolicall vote shall be required on every 
motion to report any bill or resolution of a 
public character." 
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H. Res. 116 

Resolved, That rule XXVII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended in 
the following way: 

Rule XXVII, clause 1, is amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“Nor shall any rule be suspended for the 
purpose of considering any matter reported 
from a committee unless the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the committee, 
or a majority of the committee, in open ses- 
sion, with a quorum present, by a rolicall 
vote, requests that such matter be considered 
under a suspension of the rules.” 


H. Res. 117 


Resolved, That rule XXVIII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended in 
the following way: 

Rule XXVIII, clause 6 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“6. Each conference meeting between the 
House and Senate shall be open to the public. 
The explanatory statement accompanying 
each report made by a committee of confer- 
ence shall include a statment affirming full 
compliance with this clause, and it shall not 
be in order to consider any report which 
does not include such a statement.” 


H.R. 2287 


A bill to amend title 2 of the United States 
Code to provide for the consideration and 
adoption of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Ninety-fifth and each 
succeeeding Congress 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

chapter 2 of title 2 of the United States 

Code is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new section: 

“329A. Consideration and adoption of the 
Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“At the first session of Congress after every 
general election of Representatives, in the 
exercise of its constitutional right to ceter- 
mine the rules of its proceedings, the House 
of Representatives of the Ninety-fifth and 
each succeeding Congress shall consider and 
adopt the rules of its proceedings. After 
general debate on the resolution incorporat- 
ing the proposed rules, which shall be con- 
fined to it and shall continue not to exceed 
ten hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, the resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
resolution for amendment, the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion.” 

(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 2 of 
title 5 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting immediately below the item re- 
lating to section 29 the following: 

“29A. Consideration and adoption of the 


Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


PANAMA CANAL: ATLANTIC END 
BRIDGE-ROAD PROJECT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in much 
current propaganda for a new Panama 
Canal treaty to Surrender U.S. sovereign- 
ty and ownership over the Canal Zone 
to the Republic of Panama, it is often 
charged that the zone separates that 
country into parts. This fact was fully 
understood by our statesmen in the early 
part of this century, among them Pres- 
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ident Taft who recognized that the Ca- 
nal Zone “runs through the heart” of 
Panama. 

In 1903-04, when the Canal Zone was 
acquired, there was relatively little traf- 
fic between the two parts of Panama and 
that could be handled by existing roads 
or small vessels. After completion of the 
canal, the need for crossing facilities be- 
came increasingly apparent. 

The first step toward providing them 
were taken by Congressman Maurice H. 
Thatcher, ‘a former member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and Governor of 
the Canal Zone during peak construction, 
1910-13, who in 1929 introduced and in 
1930 secured enactment of legislation es- 
tablishing a free ferry system across the 
Pacific entrance of the canal at Balboa 
and the construction of a highway in 
the zone connecting the western termi- 
nals of the ferry with the road system 
of Panama. Both were officially named by 
the Congress in his honor. 

These ferries were operated until 1962 
when they were replaced by the impres- 
sive Thatcher Ferry Bridge, also named 
the Progress in his honor. 

During World War II there was a sec- 
ond ferry system operated across Limon 
Bay at the Atlantic end of the Canal 
Zone to handle the heavy traffic of those 
years in connection with canal defense. 
Today, there are no adequate crossing 
facilities in the Atlantic terminal of the 
canal. The only means for doing so is 
a small automobile bridge at one of the 
Gatun locks, which is not satisfactory 
for general use. 

The time is now approaching for the 
construction of suitable bridges and 
roads at the Atlantic end of the Canal 
Zone to connect with the road systems of 
Panama for the convenience of resi- 
dents of both the zone and Panama. 

To provide the indicated bridge and 
road facilities I have introduced the fol- 
lowing measure: 

H.R. 199 
A bill to provide for construction of certain 
bridges, approaches, and roads in the 

Panama Canal Zone, and for other pur- 

poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
in order to serve the needs of the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama, the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Army, is authorized 
and directed— 

(1) to construct, or cause to be con- 
structed, across the Atalntic sea level portion 
of the Panama Canal, and maintain, a bridge 
clear of all locks and dams of the canal 
and with a clearance not less thn the clear- 
ance of the Thatcher Ferry Bridge in the 
Canal Zone; 

(2) to construct, or cause to be con- 
structed, and maintain, a bridge at a suitable 
point across the Chagres River in the Canal 
Zone; and 

(3) to construct, or cause to be construct- 
ed, and maintain, such approaches to each 
such bridge, and such additional roads In 
the Canal Zone, as may be necessary to pro- 
vide appropriate highway connection of each 
such bridge with the road system of the 
Canal Zone and the road system of the Re- 
public of Panama. 

(b) Such bridges, approaches, and roads 
shall be constructed and maintained for the 
accommodation of the public and shall be 
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made available for use by the public free 
of tolls. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Governor of the Canal Zone may 
act and exercise his authority as President 
of the Panama Canal Company and may 
utilize the services and facilities of that 
company. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to fi- 
nance the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridges, approaches, and 
roads in accordance with this Act. 


ILLEGAL ALIENS—A NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
@ previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Roprno) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 14, I reintroduced H.R. 982, an 
amendment to the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, which wil! make it unlaw- 
ful to knowingly hire aliens who have 
not been legally admitted to this country 
for permanent residence or have not 
been authorized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to work while in the United States 
on a temporary basis. 

This bill, which I first introduced in the 
92d Congress in 1972, has twice passed 
the House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming majority. Such legislation 
was needed at that time, and the statis- 
tics relating to apprehension and depor- 
tation of illegal aliens clearly demon- 
strate that the problem has now reached 
severe—almost crisis proportions. It is 
significant to note that the number of 
illegal aliens removed from this country 
in the last fiscal year was double the 
number legally admitted for permanent 
residence under our present immigra- 
tion law. 

It is quite evident that in the absence 
of remedial legislation, the situation will 
continue to worsen rapidly. Population 
growth and increases in the labor forces 
of the economically less advantaged 
countries in this hemisphere, which are 
the source of most illegal aliens, are 
growing rapidly. A doubling of the work 
force in many of these countries is in- 
dicated for the next decade. These 
“push” factors, coupled with the eco- 
nomic attractiveness of employment in 
the United States, will intensify the il- 
legal aliens problem unless corrective ac- 
tion is taken. 

All of us are aware of the tremendously 
high unemployment in the United States 
today. Millions of Americans are des- 
perately seeking employment but are un- 
able to find it. At the same time, those 
hundreds of thousands of illegal aliens 
who have already entered our labor mar- 
ket continue to deprive Americans and 
legal residents of needed job opportun- 
ities. 

The impact of these illegal aliens upon 
our Nation and the economy is severe, 
particularly in this recessionary period. 
When I served as chairman of the Im- 
migration Subcommittee in the 92d Con- 
gress we held hearings in seven cities 
beginning in 1971 and heard numerous 
accounts and illustrations of the impact. 

A Department of Labor witness testi- 
fied that illegal aliens indeed take jobs 
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that would normally be filed by Amer- 
ican workers. They depress wages and 
impair working conditions and compete 
with unskilled and less educated Amer- 
icans—the disadvantaged to whom our 
manpower programs are directed. 

The Commissioner of Immigration last 
fall testified that with passage of this 
legislation and with some increases in 
manpower and resources for his agency 
1 million jobs would be opened up for 
unemployed Americans and legal resident 
aliens. 

Illegal aliens increase the burden on 
taxpayers in many ways. Welfare and 
unemployment costs are accelerated 
when citizens’ efforts to find employment 
are thwarted because illegal aliens are 
holding jobs. We heard testimony that 
these aliens avoid income taxes and send 
much of the money they earn out of this 
country. Perhaps as much as $1 billion 
or more yearly is removed from our econ- 
omy this way, accounting for a large part 
of our balance-of-payments deficit. 

In addition, the illegal aliens reduce 
the effectiveness of employee organiza- 
tions, and themselves represent to un- 
scrupulous employers a group that is 
highly susceptible to exploitation. 

In the hearings, we heard of many 
instances of aliens who had come 
illegally to the United States to improve 
their lot, yet were victimized by those 
who pretended to aid them. 

Many pay exhorbitant sums of money 
for documents, fraudulent or otherwise, 
which are used to unlawfully enter this 
country. 

The illegals, who are more to be pitied 
than scorned, are always mindful and 
fearful of detection and apprehension. 
Consequently they are in a precarious 
position, subject to substandard wages 
and working conditions and forfeiture 
of overtime and fringe benefits. 

Since the illegal aliens are usually un- 
skilled or low skilled workers, they com- 
pete most directly with members of 
minority groups who have been tra- 
ditionally denied opportunities to im- 
prove their skills and always make up 
the largest portion of unemployed per- 
sons. In many instances, these are na- 
tive-born Mexican Americans or aliens 
lawfully admitted to the United States. 

I am fully convinced that the benefits 
which will accrue to ethnic and minor- 
ity groups from this legislation will far 
outweigh any risk that such individuals 
will lose their jobs—a possibility which 
some have feared may result. Further- 
more, the bill has been carefully drafted 
to preserve the job security of all Ameri- 
can workers and afford new employment 
opportunities for U.S. citizens and aliens 
legally in the United States. 

Immigration is basically good for the 
United States. Immigrants have built 
this Nation and will continue to benefit 
our country by offering their skills and 
talents. But immigration must be or- 
derly. Aliens coming to the United 
States, whether as immigrants or non- 
immigrants must come within the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Our Government cannot condone 
fraud in connection with its immigra- 
tion laws. Nor can we look the other 
way when aliens admitted as nonimmi- 
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grants violate their status by taking un- 
authorized employment, which means 
one more job opportunity is lost for a 
citizen or legal alien. 

More particularly, firm action must be 
taken against those unscrupulous em- 
ployers who cruelly and selfishly exploit 
this source of cheap labor for their eco- 
nomic advantage. 

Although the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act imposes severe criminal 
penalties on the alien who surrepti- 
tiously enters our country across the 
border, it has proved to be an ineffective 
deterrent, as demonstrated by the vast 
numbers who now enter each year. 
Moreover, there is no penalty for the 
employer who makes use of this labor 
supply for his own ends. This bill will 
cover the void which now exists in the 
law, and by removing the employment 
incentive I believe it will act as an effec- 
tive deterrent to further illegal entry. 

In summary, the adverse impact of 
millions of illegal aliens on the labor 
market, public service programs and our 
balance-of-payments deficit is over- 
whelming and a comprehensive legisla- 
tive solution is urgently needed. 

As a result I have asked the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee to give this bill their 
immediate attention. 


CORRECTIONS AND PRISON RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KASTENMBIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past decade we have seen this Na- 
tion’s Chief Executives, its Attorneys 
General, its successive Chief Justices, 
the Director of its Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, and every group which has ex- 
plored the situation, call for a change in 
America’s prison system and its pro- 
grams for rehabilitating criminal offend- 
ers. In recent years we have also read 
studies prepared by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, and count- 
less government and private groups 
which confirm that the number 1 con- 
tributor to crime in this Nation is the 
discharged recidivist who resumes a life 
of crime. We have also seen studies 
which establish that the most critical 
time in determining whether or not a 
person released from prison will turn 
again to a life of crime is in the first 
weeks and months following his release 
from custody. 

No one can deny that the Congress has 
@ grave responsibility in the area of the 
control of crime in this Nation. The Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties, and the Administration of Jus- 
tice has tried to meet this responsibility 
in recent years by examining in depth 
every single aspect of our Nation's cor- 
rections system. Confident that we can 
cut crime in this country if we reduce 
the present rate of recidivism, the sub- 
committee will continue to explore in 
depth the way we treat criminal offend- 
ers sentenced to our Nation’s peniten- 
tiaries, and the condition in which we 
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release offenders to make their way in 
the community. 

I am today introducing with many of 
my fellow Members of Congress, five 
measures whose enactment I believe will 
constitute a major step in reducing the 
rate of recidivism of criminal offenders 
in this country. This legislative package 
is designed to insure that offenders in- 
earcerated in our jails and prisons will 
be afforded the constitutional rights 
which they are guaranteed, so that their 
institutional treatment will prevent, 
rather than foster, bitterness and hos- 
tility toward the society which keeps 
them confined. The second purpose of 
this legislation is to assure that upon re- 
lease from confinement, exoffenders will 
receive the assistance necessary to en- 
able them to live a life free from crime 
and become reintegrated into the Na- 
tion’s society as productive citizens. 

At a very minimum we must accom- 
plish these goals. We cannot forget that 
95 percent of the people now in our pris- 
ons will someday reenter society ‘out- 
side the walls”. To ignore the need for 
reform of our present system of dealing 
with criminal offenders is to insure con- 
tinued escalation of crime rates in the 
future. 

The bills I am introducing today are 
the following: 

PAROLE REORGANIZATION ACT 


This legislation was introduced in the 
92d and the 93d Congresses. The time for 
its passage is now at hand. It provides for 
establishment of an independent and 
regulated U.S. Parole Commission and 
for the detailed infusion of due process 


into the Federal parole system. Our sub- 
committee has held extensive hearings 
on this legislation and it has been the 
subject of much discussion by members 
of the committee, the U.S. Board of Pa- 
role, and the Department of Justice. 
OFFENDER REHABILITATION FUND 


This bill creates a fund for loans and 
small gratuities to Federal prisoners upon 
their release from custody. The bill is the 
result of an extensive study by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office of the present and 
past use of loans and gratuities to prison- 
ers in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. It 
is an effort to assist the former inmate 
during the critical weeks immediately 
following release from custody and to per- 
mit him to join the mainstream of our 
society in a productive way and not re- 
turn to crime. 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL OMBUDSMAN ACT 

This bill was originally introduced by 
Mr, METCALFE to establish a U.S. correc- 
tional ombudsman. It provides for an in- 
dependent third party to investigate the 
complaints of the staffs and inmates of 
our Federal prisons, and provides for in- 
spection and subpena powers. 

INMATE RELIEF ACT OF 1975 


This bill provides for civil action in 
the protection of constitutional rights of 
those individuals confined in State in- 
stitutions. It is intended to reflect cur- 
rent case law and to provide legal stand- 
ing for those inmates who believe they 
have been mistreated or dealt with un- 
fairly while confined. 
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VOTING RIGHTS FOR EX-OFFENDERS 


This bill provides for the right to vote 
in Federal elections to criminal offenders 
upon their release from correctional in- 
stitutions. It was passed by the full Ju- 
diciary Committee late in the 93d Con- 
gress, and it is my belief that this legisla- 
tion will receive prompt attention in the 
present Congress. 

No one should be deceived by the legis- 
lation I am introducing today. Even its 
immediate passage would not solve the 
twin problems of how to reduce crime in 
our society, and how to deal decently with 
individuals sentenced to confinement in 
our Nation’s prisons. It is, however, an 
important first step. For this reason, the 
subcommittee intends to schedule early 
hearings on this legislation and to press 
vigorously for action by the Congress on 
these extremely important issues. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL TO 
AMEND THE RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
has not been kept abreast of changing 
economic conditions and of changes that 
have occurred from time to time in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, particularly, 
the enactment of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1974. The result is that the 
act still carries a maximum limitation 
of $400 per month on the creditable and 
taxable compensation and carries a 
benefit table ranging from $8 to $12.70 
per day. The law also requires that there 
be earnings of at least $1,000 in the base 
year in order to qualify and minimum 
employment in at least 7 months the first 
time the employee qualifies. 

My bill would modernize the act in 
each of these respects. Sections 1 and 4 
of the bill eliminate the $400 per month 
ceiling on creditable and taxable com- 
pensation and, instead, would now apply 
only the ceiling corresponding to the 
one applicable to the wage base under 
the Social Security Act. This is substan- 
tially what we did with railroad retire- 
ment in the enactment of the amend- 
ments last year. 

Section 2 of the bill revises the benefit 
table to a range of earnings from $500 
per base year to $5,000 and over, with 
benefits ranging from $10 to $33 per day. 
One must understand that the law pro- 
vides, in addition to a benefit table, a 
provision that benefits shall be not less 
than 60 percent of the last daily rate 
of compensation in the base year, so that 
actually the table provides maxima on 
top of that. 

Another problem lies in the fact that 
in the railroad industry seniority is 
especially well developed and unem- 
ployment tends to be concentrated 
among the shortservice employees. The 
minimum employment period of employ- 
ment in 7 months particularly imposes 
a hardship in times like the present when 
there is widespread unemployment and, 
in the railroad industry, it is concen- 
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trated among the empolyees with least 
service. My bill would eliminate the 7- 
month requirement and would enable an 
employee to qualify if he has earned at 
least $500 in the base year. These amend- 
ments, in conjunction with the provision 
in section 3 for accelerating the benefit 
year so as to bring it closer to the base 
year, should provide substantial relief 
for hardships now being experienced. 

There is no question but that more 
benefits will be paid, and hence there will 
be larger expenditures under the bill. 
This should be substantially covered by 
the increase in the tax base. The rail- 
roads, for too long, have had the advan- 
tage of a completely artificial ceiling on 
the taxable compensation for unem- 
ployment insurance purposes. 

It is urgent that Congress act on this 
bill with the greatest expedition. The 
same reasons of urgency have prompted 
me to provide that the bill will be ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1975. 


LAWSUIT TO ENJOIN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM PARTICIPATING IN 
FURTHER MILITARY ACTION IN 
CAMBODIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN)}) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
filing a suit next week which will seek a 
preliminary injunction restraining the 
United States from carrying on military 
and paramilitary activities in Cambodia. 
The suit will be brought against Presi- 
dent Gerald R. Ford and other high- 
ranking officials and will be filed in the 
Massachusetts Circuit of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

In the last 4 years the Congress has 
repeatedly prohibited funds from being 
used to support military action in Cam- 
bodia and other parts of Southeast Asia. 
Provisions in the Continuing Appropria- 
tions Act of 1974 specify that— 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in or 
over Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam by United States forces. 


The Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
prohibited the United States from pro- 
viding advisors to military or paramili- 
tary forces in Cambodia as well. In addi- 
tion, current military activities in Cam- 
bodia by the United States appear to be 
in violation of the 1973 Paris Peace 
Treaty. 

Despite a clear congressional mandate, 
available evidence indicates that U.S. 
personnel are engaged in combat, combat 
support, and intelligence activities in 
Cambodia. Our Government appears to 
be advising and directing the operations 
of the armed forces of the Lon Nol regime 
on a day-to-day basis. These activities 
include frequent aerial reconnaissance 
by the U.S. Air Force, the furnishing of 
intelligence data, recommendations with 
respect to bombing targets, airlifting 
military supplies, military ground opera- 
tions such as sabotage and rocket at- 
tacks, maintaining of U.S. personnel in 
excess of the congressional limitation of 
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200, and providing economic and military 
assistance to the Lon Nol regime. U.S. 
activities in the Cambodian civil war are 
not marginal, but rather, decisive. They 
have been amply documented in an ex- 
cellent statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on December 3, 1974, pages 
37943-37946. 

Previous cases decided in the first 
circuit such as Massachusetts against 
Laird have indicated that the courts 
will step in and enjoin, or declare illegal, 
military operations conducted in contra- 
vention of a congressional mandate. 

While it is impossible to predict the 
actions of the court in this suit, it would 
certainly seem that recent disclosures in 
Cambodia provide a mandate for judicial 
intervention. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to announce 
that the following Members of the House 
have joined me as coplaintiffs in this 
lawsuit. They are as follows: KEN HECH- 
LER, BENJAMAN S. ROSENTHAL, DONALD M. 
FRASER, Don EDWARDS, FORTNEY “PETE” 
STARK, MICHAEL HARRINGTON, BELLA S. 
ABZUG, RONALD V. DELLUMS, JOHN F. 
SEIBERLING, RICHARD L, OTTINGER, GEORGE 
MILLER, BOB CARR, HERMAN BADILLO, 
HENRY HELSTOSKI, FREDERICK W. RICH- 
MOND, EDWARD R. ROYBAL, GEORGE E. 
BrOWN, JR., and YVONNE B. BURKE, 

Due to the importance of this suit, I 
think it is important that my colleagues 
be more fully apprised of the issues 
involved here. Consequently, I include 
here a draft of the complaint which I 
will be filing in the First Circuit of the 
Federal District Court on Friday: 

[U.S. District Court for the District of 

Massachusetts] 
DRAFT COMPLAINT 

Robert F. Drinan, et al, Plaintiffs, v. 
Gerald R. Ford, individually and in his capac- 
ity as President of the United States; James 
R. Schlesinger, individually and in his capac- 
ity as Secretary of Defense; John L. Mc- 
Lucas, individually and in his capacity as 
Secretary of the Air Force; Henry A. Kis- 
singer, individually and in his capacity as 
Secretary of State, and John Gunther Dean, 
individually and in his capacity as United 
States Ambassador to Cambodia; William L. 
Colby, individually and in his capacity as 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
Defendants. 

I. NATURE OF THE ACTION 

1. Plaintiffs seek a preliminary injunc- 
tion restraining defendants from carrying on 
military and paramilitary activities in, over, 
off the shores of and respecting Cambodia 
and from furnishing advice, support, train- 
ing and intelligence to the military forces 
of the Lon Nol regime, on the ground that 
such activities are in violation of the man- 
date of Congress, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Paris Peace Treaty and 
other provisions of domestic and interna- 
tional law. Plaintiffs also seek appropriate 
declaratory relief. 

I. JURISDICTION 

2. This is a civil action seeking a declara- 
tory judgment pursuant to Title 28 U.S.C. 
$ 2201 et seq. and injunctive relief, pursuant 
to Title 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331 (a) and 1361, ad- 
judging that certain operations currently be- 
ing conducted in, over, off the shores of, and 
respecting Cambodia under the direction 
of defendants are in violation of domestic 
and international law, restraining defend- 
ants and their agents from engaging therein. 
Jurisdiction is conferred upon this Court 
by Title 28 U.S.C. $§ 1331 and 1361; Title 5 
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U.S.C. §§ 701-706; Article I, Section 8, Clause 
11, and Article I, Section 2, Clause 5 of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Fifth Amendment thereto. The matter in 
controversy involves rights, privileges and 
immunities valued in excess of $10,000 ex- 
clusive of interest and costs. 


I. PLAINTIFFS 


3. Plaintiff Robert F. Drinan is the duly 
elected Member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, resid- 
ing at 140 Commonwealth Avenue, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

[Insert additional plaintiffs. ] 

4. The above-named plaintiffs, hereinafter 
referred to as “Congressional plaintiffs,” have 
been deprived by the action of the defend- 
ants of their Constitutional and statutory 
right to participate, with other members 
of Congress, in deciding where American 
forces are to be committed to combat, com- 
bat-support operations or to activities likely 
to draw such forces into combat. In addi- 
tion, they have a right to compliance, by 
the executive branch, with their lawful man- 
date, and are entitled to a determination as 
to the legality of defendants’ actions com- 
plained of herein, under their Constitutional 
duty to determine whether a resolution of 
impeachment is called for. 

IV. DEFENDANTS 


5. Defendant Gerald R. Ford is the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, and in these 
capacities, it is his duty “to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed” and he is 
responsible for all the actions of all the 
defendants and their agents. 

6. Defendant James R. Schlesinger is the 
Secretary of Defense and is the official re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

7. Defendant John L. McLucas is the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and, in that capacity, 
is the civilian official directly responsible for 
and in control of the operations being con- 
ducted by the United States Air Force in 
Southeast Asia. 

8. Defendant Henry A. Kissinger is the Sec- 
retary of State, and in that capacity is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of the Nation, and the operations of the 
foreign service. 

9. Defendant John Gunther Dean is the 
United States Ambassador to Cambodia, and 
in that capacity, is responsible for the 
execution of United States policy toward 
Cambodia and for the conduct of all official 
United States personnel in Cambodia. 

10. Defendant William F. Colby is the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
in that capacity is responsible for the con- 
duct of all CIA personnel in and with respect 
to Cambodia. 

V. THE INCIDENTS AT ISSUE 


11. On February 27, 1973, the United States 
signed, in Paris, the Agreement On Ending 
The War And Restoring Peace In Vietnam, 
Article 20(b) of which obliges the United 
States to put an end to all military activities 
in Cambodia. 

12. In a serles of enavtments both prior and 
subsequent to February 27, 1973, the Con- 
gress of the United States has manifested its 
unequivocal intent to prohibit the direct or 
indirect involvement of the United States in 
the Cambodian civil war, whether in a com- 
bat, combat-support, or advisory capacity. 

13. Nevertheless, on information and be- 
lief, United States personnel are engaged in 
combat, combat-support, and intelligence ac- 
tivities in, over, off the shores of and respect- 
ing Cambodia and are advising and directing 
the operations of the armed forces of the Lon 
Nol regime on a day-to-day basis. Such ac- 
tivities, on information and belief, include, 
but are not limited to, the following: 
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a. Frequent aerial reconnaisance by un- 
armed, and possibly armed, United States 
Air Force planes, over Cambodia, 

b. Furnishing intelligence data and anal- 
ysis to the Armed Forces of the Lon Nol 
regime, based on such reconnaissance. 

c. Recommendations with respect to bomb- 
ing targets. 

d. Airlifting military supplies to troops of 
the Lon Nol regime in combat zones. 

e. Military and ground operations staffed 
by United States military and CIA person- 
nel, including sabotage, spying, rocket at- 
tacks on enemy supply lines and coordinating 
local air strikes. 

f. Off-shore marine and naval maneuvers 
which support ground and air attacks, in- 
cluding armed United States military person- 
nel and supplies (Operation Eaglepull ma- 
terials to be elaborated on). 

g. Maintaining official United States per- 
sonnel in Cambodia in excess of the Con- 
gressional limitation of 200. 

h. Combat payments made to United 
States military personnel engaged in activi- 
ties in, over, from off the shores and respect- 
ing Cambodia. 

i, Direct and immediate military and 
strategic advice, having, for all practical pur- 
poses, the effect of military orders, such ad- 
vice being furnished at all levels of the 
United States Mission in Cambodia, from 
the Ambassador in Phnom Penh to individ- 
ual Americans attached to isolated units in 
the feld. 

j. Economic and military assistance to the 
Lon Nol regime, including financing of ac- 
tivities, programs and supplies, and provid- 
ing personnel, expert and otherwise, with- 
out which assistance the Lon Nol regime 
could not maintain itself against the will of 
the people of Cambodia, and without which 
regime the hostilities, involving United 
States personnel and assistance on a con- 
tinuing basis, as heretofore alleged, would 
cease. 


United States involvement in the Cambodian 
Civil War is decisive, not marginal, It has 
been amply documented by journalists re- 
porting from Thailand and Cambodia, as il- 
lustrated by Congressman Aspin’s speech en- 
titted “Secret War in Cambodia” (Exhibit 
A). 
14, Certain of the operations complained 
of have been admitted or confirmed by 
United States officials: 

a. The Department of Defense, in a press 
release dated November 25, 1974, admitted 
conducting aerial reconnaissance flights over 
Cambodia and passing intelligence informa- 
tion to the Cambodians, but denied that 
such activity was in violation of the Paris 
Peace Agreement or Congressional prohibi- 
tions on activity by U.S. forces in Southeast 
Asia. 

b. Defendant Schlesinger, on June 5, 1974, 
testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that U.S. planes were flying hun- 
dreds of supply missions each month to 
Cambodian towns and villages surrounded 
by insurgent troops. 

c. Defendant Dean, according to a survey 
report by staff members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, “by his own admis- 
sion . . . does not hesitate to give strategic 
military advice to Lon Nol or tactical advice 
to subordinate military commanders.” 

d. The same survey report states that the 
Congressional limitation on the number of 
U.S. military and civilian officials author- 
ized to be present in Cambodia at any one 
time “has been violated daily by the United 
States Mission in Phnom Penh.” 

VI. CAUSES OF ACTION 

15. First, defendants’ actions, referred to 
in paragraphs 1, 13, and 14, in carrying on 
military and paramilitary activities in and 
over and respecting Cambodia and furnish- 
ing direction, advice, support, training and 
intelligence to the military forces of the 
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Lon Nol regime, all conducted in violation 
of specific Congressional prohibitions, are in 
violation of Article I, Section 8, Clause 11 of 
the Constitution, which confers exclusive 
power to authorize war upon the Congress. 

16. Second, defendants’ actions, as set 
forth in paragraph 15, in the absence of a 
declaration of war and in the absence of a 
report by the President to Congress, followed 
by Congressional authorization, are in viola- 
tion of the 1973 War Powers Resolution, 50 
U.S.C. §§ 1541 et seq. 

17. Third, defendants’ actions, as described 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of the Spe- 
cial Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. 
§ 2411 in that they constitute both the intro- 
duction of United States ground combat 
troops into Cambodia and the provision of 
United States advisors to or for military, 
paramilitary, police or the security or intelli- 
gence forces, as prohibited by that statute. 

18. Fourth, defendants’ actions, as set 
forth in paragraph 15, are in violation of Sec- 
tion 30 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973, 
22 U.S.C. § 2171 which prohibits the expendi- 
ture of any funds authorized under the For- 
eign Assistance Act or under any other law 
“to finance military or paramilitary opera- 
tions by the United States.” 

19. Fifth, defendants’ actions, as described 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of Section 
108 of the Continuing Appropriations Act of 
1974, P.L. 93-52, 87 Stat. 130, prohibiting 
after August 15, 1973, the obligation or ex- 
penditure of any and all funds “to finance 
directly or indirectly combat activities by 
United States military forces in or over or 
from off the shores of Cambodia.” 

20. Sixth, defendants’ actions, as described 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of Section 
307 of the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act of 1973, P.L. 93-50, 87 Stat. 99, 
which prohibits the expenditure of any funds 
therein appropriated, and, as of August 15, 
1973, any funds appropriated therefore under 
any Act, from being expended “to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in or 
over or off the shores of Cambodia... by 
United States forces.” 

21. Seventh, defendants’ actions, as de- 
scribed in paragraph 15, are in violation of 
Section 806 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Authorization Act of 1974, P.L. 
93-155, 87 Stat. 605, which prohibits the 
obligation or expenditure of any funds, ap- 
propriated theretofore or thereafter “to 
finance the involvement of United States 
military forces in hostilities in or over or 
from off the shore of . . . Cambodia” in the 
absence of specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion. 

22. Eighth, defendants’ actions, as set forth 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of Section 13 
of the Department of State Appropriation 
Act of 1973, P.L. 93-126, which prohibits, as 
of August 15, 1973, the obligation or expendi- 
ture of any funds, theretofore or thereafter 
appropriated, “... to finance the involvement 
of United States military forces in hostilities 
in or over or from off the shores of Cam- 
bodia”, absent specific Congressional author- 
ization. 

23. Ninth, defendants’ actions, as described 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. § 2416, 
which limits to 200 the total number of 
United States civilian and military personnel 
authorized to be present in Cambodia at any 
one time. 

24. Tenth, defendants’ actions, as described 
in paragraph 15, are in violation of Article 
20(b) of the Agreement On Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, which 
obliges the United States to cease military 
activities in Cambodia. 

Relief 


Wherefore, plaintiffs pray that this Court: 
1. Declare that defendants’ actions in 
carrying on military and paramilitary activi- 
ties in, over, off the shores of and respecting 
Cambodia and furnishing direction, advice, 
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support, training and intelligence to the 
military forces of the Lon Nol regime, are in 
violation of Article I, Section 8, Clause 11 of 
the United States Constitution; the 1973 War 
Powers Resolution, 50 U.S.C. §§ 1541, et seq.; 
Section 7(a) of the Special Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. § 2411; Section 307 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1973, 22 
U.S.C. § 2151; Section 108 of the Continuing 
Appropriations Act of 1974, P.L. 93-52, 87 
Stat. 130; Section 307 of the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1973, P.L., 93- 
50, 87 Stat. 99; Section 806 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Authorization Act 
of 1974, P.L. 93-155, 87 Stat. 605; Section 13 
of the Department of State Appropriation 
Authorization Act of 1973, P.L. 93-126; the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. 
§ 2416; and the Agreement On Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam. 

2. Enjoin the defendants from carrying on 
military and paramilitary activities in, over, 
off the shores of and respecting Cambodia 
and furnishing direction, advice, support, 
training and intelligence to the military 
forces of the Lon Nol regime. 

3. Grant such other and further relief as 
to this Court may appear proper and just. 


A SMALLER FLEET AND A FORMI- 
DABLE COMPETITOR 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Armed 
Forces of the United States are con- 
fronted with the triple problem of small- 
er operating forces, higher costs, and a 
growing Soviet military threat. From the 
standpoint of the Navy, this is discussed 
well in the January issue of Seapower by 
the Honorable J. William Middendorf 
II, Secretary of the Navy. Secretary Mid- 
dendorf is, of course, one of the best in- 
formed men in the Nation on this prob- 
lem. He is also a very capable administra- 
tor. His work as Secretary of the Navy 
has been outstanding. I feel that his arti- 
cle, which is entitled “A Smaller Fleet, 
and a Formidable Competitor,” should 
be reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and I include it with my own re- 
marks: 

A SMALLER FLEET, AND A FORMIDABLE 

COMPETITOR 
(By J. William Middendortf II) 

In the Office of the Secretary of the Navy, 
by the side of a large formal portrait of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, there is a fac- 
simile of a letter written in 1898. Then-As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Teddy Roose- 
velt had just seen the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. “He has shown me some inter- 
esting photographs of Professor Langley’s fy- 
ing machine,” Roosevelt wrote in the letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy. “The machine 
has worked,” Roosevelt said, continuing—"“It 
seems to me worthwhile for this government 
to try whether it will not work on a large 
enough scale to be of use in the event of war. 
For this purpose I recommend that you ap- 
point two officers of scientific attainments 
and practical ability, who in conjunction 
with two officers appointed by the Secretary 
of War shall meet and examine into this fly- 
ing machine to inform us whether or not 
they think it could be duplicated on a large 
scale, to make recommendation as to its prac- 
ticability and prepare estimates as to the 
cost.” Roosevelt concluded: “I think this well 
worth doing.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was a man of action. 
His decision to look into Professor Langley’s 
fiying machine had great impact on the very 
survival of the United States. Now, more 
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than three-quarters of a century later, the 
United States Navy is ready to commission 
a nuclear-powered attack aircraft carrier 
that will be the most complex single weapon 
ever built by man. The Nimitz joins the 
fleet this summer, seven years after her keel 
was laid. The 91,000-ton carrier will have 
an air group of more than 90 sophisticated, 
multi-mission aircraft. Most notable of 
these, perhaps, is the F-14 Tomcat, a superb 
fighter. The Tomcat and its Phoenix weap- 
ons system will greatly improve the Navy's 
fleet air defense capability and give it a 
powerful offensive punch. 
PROUD QUESTION, CAUTIOUS ANSWER 


The United States Navy celebrates its 
200th Birthday in 1975. The Naval Service 
is actually older than the nation, as the 
Navy was founded during the Continental 
Congress in October of 1775, nine months be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, This year should be the proudest in 
the US. Navy's history—a birthday year 
when a powerful new aircraft carrier joins 
the fleet. Will it be the proudest? That ques- 
tion requires a cautious answer. 

The Navy’s basic missions today are al- 
most identical to those it had when formed. 
Throughout 200 years, the Navy has de- 
fended the coasts of the United States, pro- 
tected sea lines of communication, deterred 
aggression, and projected the presence of the 
United States throughout the world. Yet the 
scope of naval activities is far greater now 
than ever before. Naval technology is vastly 
different, the international political system 
in which the United States exists is radi- 
cally altered, and a foreign power is build- 
ing a navy that could conceivably return the 
U.S. Navy to a position other than number 
one in the world for the first time in the 
lives of most U.S. citizens. 

Consider just one reason that having a 
second-best Navy could be disastrous to the 
American people: The United States is es- 
sentially an island nation, growing increas- 
ingly dependent on foreign sources of raw 
materials and energy. Last year, the United 
States imported by sea about 1.6 billion 
barrels of crude oil and refined petroleum 
products accounting for 29 percent of its 
domestic consumption. Europe and Japan 
are much more dependent on oil imports 
that come by sea. It is possible to construct 
a scenario in which the oil spigot to Europe, 
Japan or even the United States is turned 
off by naval action. A strong U.S. Navy may 
prevent anyone's giving serious considera- 
tion to such a plan. 


SECOND PLACE IS THE SAME AS LAST 


Make no mistake about it: being the num- 
ber two navy in the world would not be like 
being number two in the college football 
polls. If there were a contest between num- 
ber one and number two military powers in 
the real world of international politics, there 
might be no need for next year’s ratings. 
Likewise, college football coaches usually 
have a luxury that leaders in the world po- 
litical system do not have. They know when 
and where their team will take the field 
against its competitors. Thus, it is essential 
to the survival of the country that the Navy 
remain sufficiently strong—one loss in a 
game played with such deadly weapons may 
end the rating system. As a collateral, the 
U.S. Navy must measure the capabilities of 
its most formidable competitor. It cannot 
rely on the hope that there will never be a 
contest. It must be prepared. 

Basic questions must then be asked in this 
Navy Bicentennial year: 

What is the status of the Navy? 

How does it compare with the Soviet 
Navy? 

Can the U.S. Navy celebrate its 200th 
birthday with confidence in its ability to 
defend itself now and in the future? 

How does all the above relate to inflation 
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and recession and other great issues in the 
United States? 

Among the missions of the U.S. Navy is 
protecting the sea lanes for the transport of 
critical imports, and rendering a political 
and diplomatic presence in the world in sup- 
port of national policy. Yet, today, the U.S. 
Navy has the fewest number of ships in the 
active fleet since a year and a half before 
Pearl Harbor. 

The ships of today’s Navy are much more 
capable than their World War I1-vintage 
counterparts. Today’s aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise (CVAN-65), with its air group of 
sophisticated F-14s, A-6s, and A~7s, packs & 
much more potent punch than her World 
War II predecessor (CV-6). However, just six 
years ago the United States had an active 
fleet of nearly 1,000 ships. Much of that fleet 
was constructed during World War II. In 
1968 the average of the active fleet had in- 
creased to 18 years. It became unmistakably 
clear that the United States had to reduce 
the numbers of its older ships and build new 
ships if it wished to maintain naval su- 
premacy. Those objectives seemed feasible. 
Reducing the number of older ships in the 
inventory was feasible, even easy. Building 
the new ones was another story. 

Between 1963 and 1967 the Navy had pro- 
grammed 250 new ships—50 per year. Then 
came the fiscal demands of the Vietnam War, 
with its requirements for operating funds at 
the expense of shipbuilding. The United 
States also undertook the conversion of 31 
Polaris submarines to carry the Poseidon 
missile, which substantially upgraded the 
nation’s strategic deterrence capabilities. 

In the last six years, although the num- 
bers of aging ships in the active fleet had 
been reduced, the Navy received authority 
to build 13 ships per year. That rate of 
shipbuilding—13 ships per year—means that 
the U.S. Navy will not be able to sustain 
a fleet of even 500 active ships unless sub- 
stantial increases are made in the number 
of ships being built each year. 

The Navy finds itself, in effect, following 
a course of action which, if allowed to go 
uncorrected, would amount to unilateral 
naval disarmament. 

The Navy's newest carrier, the Nimitz, en- 
tering the fleet this year, is the result of 
naval and Congressional planning and fund- 
ing nearly ten years ago. There are other 
bright spots in the status of today’s Navy— 
new ships—that are the result of equally 
positive action that is now several years in 
the past. However, the Navy currently has 
only 67 new ships under construction for 
delivery in the next five years. Included are 
two more aircraft carriers, Eisenhower and 
Vinson, scheduled for commissioning in 1977 
and 1980, respectively. They will enable the 
United States to continue to maintain mov- 
ing air bases at sea at a time when reliance 
on foreign land-based operations is being 
reduced. Their nuclear propulsion plants, 
which cost an added premium, will enable 
the United States to make better and more 
efficient use of its aircraft carriers—which 
are down in number from 23 in 1968 to 14 
in 1974. 

Last month, the United States launched 
another nuclear-powered frigate, USS Vir- 
ginia, and in early 1975 the South Carolina 
will be commissioned. They join the nu- 
clear frigates California, Truxtun and Bain- 
bridge. Four addit’ -nal ships of the Virginia 
class are scheduled to be in the fleet by 1980. 
Armed with missiles, guns and helicopters, 
the new 10,000-ton nuclear-powered ships 
will greatly enhance the capabilities and 
independence of carrier task groups. 

NEW SHIPS COMING 


There will be other new ship milestones for 
the Navy in 1975. By the middle of the year, 
the first of the new “963” (Spruance-class) 
destroyers will become operational. The 
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7,600-ton destroyers are the first gas turbine- 
powered major combatants in the U.S. Navy. 

Also in 1975, the Navy will be commission- 
ing the first of the Los Angeles class of high- 
speed nuclear-powered attack submarine, 
which has anti-submarine warfare as its 
primary mission. 

The amphibious forces and the Marine 
Corps will soon be receiving the Tarawa, 
first of five high-speed helicopter-capable 
amphibious warfare ships. Each of those 
ships will combine the capability of older 
and smaller amphibious landing ships and 
thus increase the Navy’s flexibility. Their 
speed will provide greatly reduced reaction 
time. 

In 1975 the Navy began construction of the 
lead ship of the Trident class of submarines. 
Trident submarines will be larger and quieter 
and, with the increased range of the Trident 
missile system, will be able to be stationed 
farther away from their targets and in the 
deeper, harder-to-find environs of the world’s 
oceans. 

The shipbuilding programs enumerated, 
the result of previous Congressional author- 
izations, are a step in the right direction. 
They will provide new platforms of increased 
capability to the United States. However, 
they do not solve the critical problem of loss 
of numbers of ships, which is so important 
for the future in meeting U.S. national 
objectives in a multi-ocean world and in the 
face of increased Soviet naval activity. 

The Navy has initiated two ship programs 
that will contribute to the fleet’s numerical 
strength. The first ship is the Patrol Hydro- 
foil Missile (PHM). Capable of operating at 
high speeds in heavy sea conditions, the 
PHM is expected to provide the Navy a 
potent punch in many different operational 
environments. PHMs can be expected to 
readily assume the patrol and surveillance 
functions formerly assigned to larger ships, 
thereby relieving Spruance- and Knox-class 
combatants for other duties, such as carrier 
task force operations and anti-submarine 
warfare. The second ship is the Patrol Frig- 
ate (PF). It is envisioned as a low-cost 
workhorse for the fleet, designed to carry 
out the very important sea control mission. 

An even more advanced concept is the Sur- 
face Effect Ship, which is capable of speeds 
in excess of 80 knots. Once the research and 
development is completed, the United States 
could build and deploy such ships over the 
oceans of the world. Their high-speed ca- 
pability and weapons systems "ould make 
them potent and nearly invulnerable to tor- 
pedo attack. 

Congress is very much aware of the Navy's 
need for more ships. However, inflation is de- 
bilitating the Navy’s shipbuilding effort. The 
price of scrap steel has nearly doubled in less 
than a year. Overall cost escalations will 
probably reach 20 percent. Therefore, due 
principally to inflation, ther exists a funds 
deficiency in current Navy shipbuilding pro- 
grams. That deficiency, about $2 billion, 
represents additional funds needed for ships 
approved. 

AIRCRAFT AND WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The Navy's status cannot be assessed with 
a review of ships and shipbuilding alone. 
Aircraft, weapons systems, and people are 
also key indicators as to any navy's strength. 

More than five dozen F-14A Tomcats have 
been delivered to the Navy. The first two op- 
erational squadrons are embarked on USS 
Enterprise in the Pacific. 

The first squadron of the S-3A Viking car- 
ried-based anti-submarine warfare (ASW) 
aircraft became operational last year. In ad- 
dition to its submarine detection function, 
the S-3A will be capable of launching the 
Harpoon missile. Another important element 
of the anti-submarine warfare team is the 
SH-3 helicopter. A third arm of the Navy's 
ASW aircraft community is the 24 active and 
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twelve reserve squadrons of land-based alr- 
craft, including an important new addition 
to the fleet, the P-3C. Equipped with a com- 
puterized avionics system and the latest, and 
most advanced ASW sensors and weapons, the 
P-3C is an anti-submarine, anti-ship and 
ocean surveillance aircraft which will also be 
capable of launching the Harpoon missile 
within two years. 

The Harpoon, which will be delivered to 
the fleet in 1976, is an anti-ship or “cruise” 
missile system designed to be launched from 
either a ship or an aircraft. It can also be 
launched in an encapsulated form from sub- 
marines, 

Other munitions, such as the Sidewinder 
and Sparrow missiles, are undergoing mod- 
ernization, and the Navy is developing a fam- 
ily of improved “stand-off” munitions that 
will provide a balanced offensive capability. 

NAVY PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


In the people area, the all-volunteer force 
and pay raises make the Navy competitive 
with industry for volunteers. They have also 
placed burdens on the Navy budget. The 
Navy has 547,000 men and women on active 
duty, down from 764,300 in July 1968. 

Although the Navy fell behind its very high 
cumulative recruiting goals for the last half 
of 1974, more than 13,000 more persons were 
enlisted than during the same period last 
year. The Navy is confident that the shortfalls 
from the first half of the fiscal year will be 
made up by spring, and that present high 
quality standards will be maintained. Predic- 
tions are that shortages experienced during 
the first half of Fiscal Year 1975 as a result of 
very high goals (40 percent greater than last 
year) will be overcome and the Navy will at- 
tain its recruiting objectives for the fiscal 
year. Meanwhile, the Nayy’s retention rate 
continues to improve. First-term reenlist- 
ments are up significantly over previous 
years. 

Another aspect of the overall personnel sit- 
uation is the increasingly important part 
played by women in the Navy. There are ap- 
proximately 17,000 women in the Navy now 
and their numbers are growing rapidly. 

Also, in order to effect a greater reliance 
and achieve the “total force” concept of 
greater defensive capability, the Naval Re- 
serve is being strengthened. The Naval Air 
Reserve is receiving newer and more*sophis- 
ticated aircraft, and the Naval Surface Re- 
serve is receiving destroyers from the active 
fleet. 

“A REALLY EXCELLENT NAVY, BUT * * *” 

In summary, the status of the United 
States Navy as it enters its Bicentennial year 
can be described with pride, for the most 
part. The United States has a good Navy, 
with single ships either entering the fleet 
or on the drawing boards that represent 
significant advances over past years. 

The volunteer Navy, particularly in a pe- 
riod of economic difficulties In the country, 
appears to be a reality that will benefit the 
Navy. The United States, in other words, has 
a really excellent Navy, but especially when 
compared to the U.S. Navy of the past and 
to the Soviet Navy of the past. 

Unfortunately, it must be compared to the 
Soviet Navy of the present and the Soviet 
Navy of the future. 

It is the trend of expanding Soviet naval 
capabilities that is such a significant stra- 
tegic development. The trend in burgeoning 
Soviet naval capabilities, when considered 
together with other Soviet tactical and stra- 
tegic military developments, would give any 
Secretary of the Navy cause for concern. 

THE U.S.S.R. GOES TO SEA 


With regard to the Soviet Navy: 

(1) Since 1962 the Soviets have outbuilt 
the United States in numbers of ships in 
every category except aircraft carriers. Dur- 
ing the period 1962-1973 they added 271 
major surface combatants and submarines, 
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as opposed to the United States’ 176 new 
ships. Following are the current active ship 
inventories for major combatants and 
submarines: 


Soviet Navy U.S. Navy 


Aircraft carriers 

Cruiser helicopter carriers. 
Cruisers 

Destroyers... 


Submarines... 


Total. 


Ship numbers and comparisons can be ex- 
tremely dangerous. One cannot compare a 
90,000-ton U.S. aircraft carrier to an 850-ton 
Soviet “minor combatant,” Yet the more 
than 135 guided-missile-firing patrol boats 
in the Soviet inventory cannot be simply 
ignored or brushed aside because of their 
small size. 

For example, the OSA und Komar classes, 
now more than 13 years old, have been used 
with success in combat. An 80-ton Egyptian 
Komar sunk the 2,500-ton Israeli destroyer 
Eilat on 21 October 1967. The operations of 
Indian OSAs in the war with Pakistan in 
December 1971 were equally successful. The 
Soviet 850-ton Nanuchka-class carries the 
SS-N-9 surface-to-surface missile. Its 1,100 
pound warhead is twice that of the anti-ship 
missile the U.S. plans for the future. 

(2) The Soviets haye deployed aboard their 
ships highly sophisticated sensors, elec- 
tronics and offensive and defensive weapons 
systems. They have developed an arsenal of 
some 20 types of anti-ship-capable missiles 
and their variants. Having ranges from 20 
to 300 miles, they can be fired from aircraft, 
from surface ships, and from submerged 
submarines, 

A number of years ago the United States 
Navy made a deliberate choice to put all of 
its missile capability on sea-based aircraft 
without developing an over-the-horizon 
shipborne surface-to-surface missile. At that 
time the United States had a force of some 
two dozen aircraft carriers, combat proven 
during World War II. Now, with only 14 air- 
craft carriers and facing a major Soviet anti- 
Ship missile capability, the United States is 
ready to introduce its first over-the-horizon 
surface-to-surface missile—Harpoon. 

(3) The Soviet Navy has gone to sea. From 
a coastal defense navy in 1962, today there 
are Soviet ships circumnavigating Hawail, 
exercising in the Caribbean, and operating 
near the strategic oil routes of the Indian 
Ocean. 

(4) The Soviets have upgraded their stra- 
tegic submarine ballistic missile force. Their 
new Delta-class submarine carries the 4,200- 
mile SS-N-8 missile, capable of hitting San 
Francisco from its homeport a few hundred 
miles west of Alaska. All U.S. metropolitan 
centers are within range of the USSR’s stra- 
tegic submarine missiles, 

(5) Soviet naval developments coincide 
with the impending Soviet deployment next 
year of jour new classes of ICBMs—with war- 
heads up to 25 megatons—and a new long- 
range bomber, the Backfire. 

SUMMARY! THE KEY QUESTION 

This is where the United States Navy stands 
today, and these are the issues that affect a 
report on its status. It must be remembered 
that the United States is more dependent on 
foreign sources of raw materials and energy 
now than in the past. The United States has 
a much smaller Navy to do the job than it 
did six years ago. The USSR is building navy 
ships at a rate numerically faster than is the 
United States. The world economic and po- 
litical situation continues to be tense. The 


United States needs the credibility and cap- ` 


ability of a strong Navy now more than ever, 
What Navy programs will be proposed to 
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the Congress—a new Congress—in 1975? It is 
too early to be specific, before the defense 
budget is presented by the President. 

But certain needs are fairly obvious: the 
need for authorization of more patrol and 
hydrofoil ships to give the Navy added num- 
bers of surface ships; the need for power- 
fully-armed surface ships that could operate 
independently of carrier task forces; the need 
for a beginning toward an aviation platform 
that might be described as a light carrier; 
the need to continue the Navy's effective sub- 
marine and aircraft programs; the need for 
research and development to maintain the 
Navy's technology; and clear recognition that 
sea power is an indispensable element of the 
US. national posture that must be kept in 
balance with an ever growing Soviet naval 
building program. 

The key point is this: when the Navy goes 
to Congress with its 1975 budget proposals, 
those proposals will have been very carefully 
scrubbed by the Navy and the Department 
of Defense. Those who are concerned. about 
the security of the United States should 
familiarize themselves with the issues and 
form their opinions accordingly. A strong 
naval program is a crucial requirement for 
the United States that few people will even 
be aware of until the results are apparent 
five or ten years from now. 

Oddly enough, the question that can best 
be answered today is not “Who's number 
one?” It is “Who will be number one in 1980 
and 1985?” 


THE STORY OF LAKEWOOD AND 
ITS POSTMASTER 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the American 
legend is comprised of much more than 
the big cities and great developments. 
There are also the often untold stories of 
the people who contribute to the story of 
America in little towns and communities 
that dot our Nation’s countryside. In 
these areas legends are born which be- 
come the folklore that tells its own im- 
portant side of the American story. 

One of these worthwhile legends tells 
the story of Mrs, Hazel Britton, postmis- 
tress of the little north Walton County 
town of Lakewood. Mrs. Britton was ap- 
pointed postmistress by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence O’Brien 9 years ago. She 
has conscientiously served each day 
since. She is the widow of the late T. J. 
Britton, a prominent developer in the 
area. Her story and the story of the Lake- 
wood Post Office were recently told in the 
Miami Herald and retold in the Florala 
News which is published in Florala, Ala. 
I feel that Mrs, Britton’s story is signifi- 
cant enough to justify reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Post OFFICE Usen To BE Boat House 

The little town of Lakewood and its post- 
master, Mrs. Hazel Britton, received state- 
wide attention recently when they were the 
subject of an article in the Miami Herald by 
Al Burt. 

Mrs. Britton will have served as Postmas- 
ter at Lakewood nine years this Christmas. 
And in those nine years, she hasn't missed a 
day at work because of sickness. “I have flown 
that flag every day,” says Mrs. Britton. What 
is it the commercial says—“When you have 
your health, you have everything.” Mrs. 
Britton can vouch for that. 

Had it not been for the ingenuity of Mrs. 
Britton and her late husband, T. J. Britton, 
Lakewood probably wouldn’t be enjoying the 
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unique little postoffice it has today. It was 
established in 1903 and the uniqueness of 
this particular postoffice building is that it 
used to belong to Britton’s son, Tom, and 
was his pride and joy—a boathouse afloat 
beautiful Lake Jackson. It afforded Tom and 
his friends many a leisure hour of fishing 
and party fun. Florala banker Ed Rodwell, 
a very good friend of Tom's, and his cousin, 
down through the years, had a boathouse, 
also, and the two of them remember fondly 
the good times they spent at Lake Jackson. 

The boathouse was removed from the lake, 
split in half, and taken to Lakewood where 
George Lancaster, then a popular contractor 
in the area, put it back together again, It 
must have been made of pretty good stuff 
because it is still in remarkably good condi- 
tion and is pleasingly quaint with its port- 
hole windows and antique furnishings, all 
taken from the offices of the once famed 
Britton Lumber Company of Lakewood. 

Mrs. Britton’s husband and his brother, 
W. H. Britton, came here from North Caro- 
lina at the turn of the century to form the 
lumber company. In those days the Brittons 
owned thousands of acres of land and built 
a number of businesses in Florala which in- 
cluded a bank, opera house and hotel. But, 
as their lumber business faded with the de- 
pression, so did their land holdings dwindle 
around Lakewood. Still in hand, however, is 
most of the town about one section, or 640 
acres. 

In its heyday, Lakewood boasted a popu- 
lation of 450 people, three times its present 
size. There was a railroad depot, which is 
still intact sitting off down in the middle of 
a corn field, and spur tracks that ran 25 miles 
south to hook up to the main line at Mossy 
Head, plus three streets with houses on them 
and all the machinery of a lumber mill center. 

About all that is left of the town is the 
post office which Mrs. Britton operates six 
days a week from 12:00 until 5:00. Of her 
service, Mrs. Britton’s patrons say—“picking 
up the mail at the Lakewood postoffice is 
‘like the pause that refreshes.” And truly 
Mrs. Britton is a remarkable woman—just 
as spry and chipper as can be. 

About 300 yards south of Lakewood is 
Florida’s highest surveyed hill. According to 
the State Bureau of Geology. It reaches the 
lofty elevation of 345 feet. The Bureau cau- 
tions there may be others higher, but if so, 
they have not been surveyed. 

The elevation is indicated by a marker 
posted on the road next to a church, now 
used as a yoting precinct. 

In sparsely populated Walton County, 
which stretches from Alabama to the Gulf 
of Mexico in the western half of Florida’s 
Panhandle, remote Lakewood is not unusual. 

The 1970 census listed a population of 
16,087, most of it around the county seat at 
DeFuniak Springs or farther south along 
Choctawhatchee Bay and the Gulf Coast. It 
has grown 3.3 percent since 1960. 

Mrs. Britton would prefer that Lakewood 
not be called another of Florida’s old ghost 
towns, because it Is her home and is a lovely 
area, but unkind strangers might see it that 
way. 

While she likes Lakewood as it is, as a 
business woman, she nevertheless is intrigued 
by the development boom in the rest of 
Florida and, especially, the oil boom west 
of here around Jay. Mrs. Britton was careful 
to retain half the mineral rights on family 
land that was sold, and has high hopes of 
one day striking oil. “The land has been 
surveyed and there seems to be a good chance 
that there's some over here, too,” says Mrs. 
Britton, 

In this, she and Lakewood are like other 
parts of Florida, yet untouched by the new 
boom times. They want to share in the 
affluence showering down on the state, yet 
they are fearful of change, Still, they look 
for a chance to take the gamble. 
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“We hope someday to have big develop- 
ment around here,” said Mrs. Britton, “wi 
want to stay like we are, because it is so 
beautiful and peaceful. But there is room 
to grow without ruining the beauty.” 


SUPER-PRICING: ANOTHER BURDEN 
FOR THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. DOMINICEK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today reintroducing legis- 
lation that would make it an unfair prac- 
tice for any retailer to increase the price 
of certain consumer commodities once 
the price on the commodity has been 
marked and to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to order a retailer to refund 
any money obtained by the price in- 
crease. This bill would apply to interstate 
commerce dealing with certain consumer 
commodities such as food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and other consumer products. 
My bill would also empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to halt any violations 
immediately. 

While some supermarket chains have 
made efforts to alert consumers of forth- 
coming price increases, there are still 
many other retail food stores where 
“super-pricing” is still in practice. And 
the problem is not confined to retail food 
outlets. When a consumer inquires as to 
the reason for repeated markups on 
goods, he is probably told that inflation 
has caused an increase in the wholesale 
purchase price of the particular com- 
modity. While this is a valid reason for 
price increases on newly received goods, 
it does not justify markups on goods 
which were acquired at a previous lower 
price. 

Some retailers maintain that uniform 
pricing eliminates customer confusion, 
which in turn can lead to customer hos- 
tility. I believe consumers have much 
more reason to be hostile if this “uniform 
pricing policy” results in unjustified 
overcharging of the customer and the 
accumulation of unconscionable profits 
for the retailer. 

Mr. Speaker, in our inflation-ridden 
economy, the American consumer is al- 
ready reeling under the economic impact 
of rising prices on almost everything he 
purchases. Super-pricing adds to this 
already intolerable burden, and yields 
benefits only to those who seek to reap 
unfair and unjustified profits at the ex- 
pense of the beleaguered American con- 
sumer. 


CONGRESS SHOULD SUPPORT 
WOMEN’S YEAR 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, with Mrs. HECKLER 
and 48 other cosponsors, a concurrent 
resolution in support of International 
Women’s Year. This is the same resolu- 
tion we introduced last August. It is dis- 
appointing that Congress has lost the 
opportunity to go on record in support of 
Women’s Year prior to its beginning, but 
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I retain hope that we can proclaim our 
support before it is over. 

The United Nations proclaimed 1975 as 
International Women’s Year in order to 
promote equality between men and wom- 
en, and to recognize women’s contribu- 
tions to international relations. Last Jan- 
uary, President Nixon issued a proclama- 
tion in support, and President Ford re- 
cently established a commission to coor- 
dinate U.S. efforts in this regard. Con- 
gress has remained silent. Let us now say 
to the United States and the world that 
we support International Women’s Year 
and the U.N. objectives for it, and that 
we will strive to overcome the obstacles 
still encountered by women in exercising 


‘their full measure of human rights and 


responsibilities. In this way, our efforts 
will have 2 lasting effect, and will help to 
shape a better future for all humankind. 
I urge speedy passage of this resolution. 


THE TAX CUT-REFUND BILL 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to refine the issues and to get action, I 
have discussed with staff proposals that 
have been aired by members of our com- 
mittee concerning the tax cut-refund 
bill. 

I am suggesting an overall figure of 
$18 billion. The following chart and the 
attached statement explain the proposal. 
I solicit your comment and support. 

Revenue effects jor calendar 1975 
[In billions] 

1974 tax rebate 

Increase in the standard deduction.. 
Refundable earned income credit... 
Increase in the investment tax credit_ 
Increase in the corporate surtax ex- 

emption 


Total for individuals and cor- 
porations 
Repeal of percentage depletion, gas 
and oil 


Now, Mr. Speaker, next I would like to 
outline in greater detail this bill that I 
have today introduced. 

OUTLINE OF POSSIBLE Tax ProcramM To Be 

APPROVED BY FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1975 

1. A refund of 14 percent of 1974 tax lia- 
bility up to a maximum of $300, with a 
phaseout of the refund between $20,000 and 
$30,000 of adjusted gross income. This would 
be paid in one installment instead of two. 
(Revenue effect, —$9 billion.) 

2. Increase the minimum standard deduc- 
tion from $1,300 to $1,900 for single persons 
and to $2,500 for married couples. Also, in- 
crease the standard deduction from 15 per- 
cent to 16 percent and increase the maxi- 
mum standard deduction from $2,000 to 
$2.500 for single persons and to $3,000 for 
married couples, (Revenue effect, about —$5 
billion.) 

3. Provide an earned income credit of 5 
percent of wage and salary and self-employ- 
ment income not to exceed $200. This would 
be a refundable credit. The credit would be 
phased out for adjusted gross income levels 
between $4,000 and $8,000. (Revenue effect, 
about —$3 billion.) 

4. Increase the investment tax credit from 
7 percent to 10 percent—to be effective for at 
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least two years, (Revenue effect, — $3.0 bil- 
lion.) 

5. Increase the corporation surtax exemp- 
tion from $25,000 to $35,000. (Revenue effect, 
— $600 million.) 

6. Repeal percentage depletion for oil and 
gas. This would apply to both foreign and 
domestic production. (Revenue effect, +$2.6 
billion.) 

Nore.—Tax changes made by proposals 2-6 
would be effective retroactive to January 1, 
1975. Revenue effects refer to calendar 1975 
tax liabilities, except for proposal 1 (which 
refers to 1974 tax liabilities but revenue ef- 
fects in calendar 1975.) Withholding rates 
would be adjusted 45 days after the date of 
enactment to take these changes into ac- 
count. 


Mr. Speaker, over the last few days; 
we have been encouraged by leading 
economists and by the President to make 
substantial tax reductions and refunds 
available so as to stimulate the economy 
and to avoid worsening the recession. 
During these panel discussions, I have 
been attempting to discover a set of pro- 
posals that would receive wide support 
in the Congress and would be quickly 
adopted so that uncertainty would be 
eliminated and confidence in the future 
could be restored. 

A tax proposal embracing the follow- 
ing items is one that could be adopted. 
Some parts of it will not receive unani- 
mous support but I believe will receive 
a large enough support to pass the House 
of Representatives. 

In summary, there are five features of 
the proposed bill, which are as follows: 

First. A 14-percent tax rebate for 1974 
taxes that is phased out for people with 
incomes between $20,000 and $30,000. 

Second. A substantial increase in the 
standard deduction. 

Third. A 5-percent refundable tax 
credit for low-income workers. 

Fourth. An increase in the investment 
tax credit to 10 percent. 

Fifth. A $10,000 increase in the corpo- 
rate surtax exemption, against which the 
22-percent tax rate applies. 

The administration's proposals give too 
much to those who need it the least and 
do not give enough to those who need it 
the most. Inflationary problems have 
been most significant in the areas of food 
and fuel. Low and moderate income fam- 
ilies must spend a greater portion of their 
budget on these items than higher in- 
come families. As a result, it is necessary 
that we give the lion’s share of any tax 
reductions to the families which have 
been the hardest pressed. 

Higher income families, although they 
have been affected by inflation, haye not 
been affected nearly as much as low and 
moderate income families. It is more 
likely that the higher income families 
would be in a position to save larger por- 
tions of any tax relief than would be the 
case for low and moderate income fam- 
ilies. Thus, the bill provides the tax re- 
lief to those who need it the most and 
where it would have the largest effect for 
the needs of the economy. 

The administration did not propose 
any changes in the percentage depletion 
allowance for oil and gas. It is obvious 
from all that we have seen that this spe- 
cial incentive for the oil and gas indus- 
try is no longer necessary. Therefore, the 
bill repeals the percentage depletion 
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allowance for oil and gas as of January 1, 
1975. This repeal provides revenues from 
the oil and gas industry which has been 
making huge windfall profits which can 
be used to reduce the overall deficit and 
to provide further tax relief for individ- 
uals. There does not appear to be any 
benefit to our economy for these com- 
panies to continue to get windfalls not 
only on account of the increase in the 
price of oil but also as a result of per- 
centage depletion, especially when it is 
applied to the inflated prices for oil and 
gas. 

The bill provides three provisions for 
tax relief for low- and moderate-income 
families. First, there would be refund of 
14 percent of 1974 tax liability up to a 
maximum of $300. This refund would be 
phased out for incomes between $20,000 
and $30,000 in order to make it applicable 
to those in the lower income levels. The 
refund would be paid in one installment 
rather than the two proposed by the ad- 
ministration. 

Second, the bill increases the standard 
deduction which would provide immedi- 
ate relief in the form of lower withhold- 
ing in the paychecks of taxpayers. The 
minimum standard deduction would be 
increased from $1,300 to $1,900 for single 
persons and to $2,500 for married cou- 
ples. Also, the percentage standard de- 
duction rate is to be increased from 15 
percent to 16 percent and the maximum 
standard deduction increased from 
$2,000 to $2,500 for single persons and 
to $3,000 for married couples. 

The third feature of the bill for indi- 
vidual income tax relief is to go to low- 
income individuals who either have a 
very small, or no, income tax liability, 
but are liable for the social security tax 
in all but a very few cases. The provi- 
sion in the bill provides a 5-percent re- 
fundable tax credit for earned income 
up to a maximum of $200. The credit will 
be phased out for individuals at adjusted 
gross income levels between $4,000 and 
$8,000. In effect, this provision can be 
viewed as a rebate of a portion of the 
social security payroll tax to low-income 
individuals. 

The bill also has two provisions which 
are intended to provide incentives for 
businesses. The first provision increases 
the investment credit from 7 percent to 
10 percent. This increase is needed at this 
time to encourage capacity expansion for 
our productive needs. In view of the seri- 
ous credit problems of public utilities, the 
bill also increases the investment credit 
for them from the present 4-percent 
level to the same 10-percent level for 
corporations generally. Public utilities, 
however, have an additional problem in 
that they have not been as profitable in 
recent years and, thus, even though they 
may be eligible for a higher investment 
credit, the limitations on that credit pre- 
vent them from enjoying the full tax 
benefit. This limitation is 50 percent of 
tax liability in excess of $25,000. The bill 
raises this limit to 100 percent for a 2- 
year period but then reduces it 10 per- 
centage points annually for a 5-year pe- 
riod until it again is at the 50-percent 
level generally applicable. 

The final provision in the bill provides 
tax reductions for small businesses. It 
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does this by increasing the surtax exemp- 
tion level from $25,000 to $35,000. This 
is the level at which the 22-percent rate 
applies. Thus, small businesses which 
have taxable income of at least $35,000 
will save a maximum of $2,600 by this 
change. 

The overall cost of the bill is approxi- 
mately $18 billion. The tax reductions 
that are included for individual relief 
amount to $17 billion: $9 billion of this 
cost goes to the 1974 refund, $5 billion 
to the increases in the standard deduc- 
tion, and $3 billion to the 5-percent re- 
fundable earned income credit. In the 
case of businesses, the increased invest- 
ment tax credit and the raising of the 
limitation with respect to publie utili- 
ties costs approximately $3 billion. In 
addition, the increase in the surtax ex- 
emption level from $25,000 to $35,000 
costs approximately $600 million. The 
total of the revenue impact of this pack- 
age with respect to the amounts pro- 
vided for individuals and businesses is 
approximately $20.6 billion; however, 
the amount recovered by the repeal of 
the percentage depletion allowance for 
oil and gas is approximately $2.6 billion. 

On balance, these proposals are far 
more beneficial in providing tax relief to 
those who need it the most and in pro- 
viding a stimulus to our economy than 
those proposed by the administration. It 
is imperative that we pass on these 
quickly so that the relief can be made 
available to individuals as soon as pos- 
sible. 


AMENDING THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PARDON POWER 


(Ms. HOLTZMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago this country was thrown 
into turmoil by President Ford’s grant of 
a pardon to Richard Nixon. Even before 
this action by the President, there had 
been widespread speculation that Rich- 
ard Nixon, while still President, would 
pardon himself. At the time, many people 
questioned whether this use of the par- 
don power was constitutional and wheth- 
er, even if constitutional, such use of the 
power should be limited by constitutional 
amendment. 

Presidential pardon power ought to be 
reasonably restricted. I am, therefore, in- 
troducing a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting a President from pardoning 
himself, and limiting his power to pardon 
former Presidents and Vice Presidents. 

My proposed amendment would pre- 
vent the shameful spectacle of a Presi- 
dent’s pardoning himself. With respect 
to Vice Presidents and former Presidents, 
a pardon may not be granted before con- 
viction under any circumstances. After 
conviction, a pardon could be granted 
only on grounds of innocence or terminal 
iliness—as certified by the President and 
concurred in by three-fourths of both 
Houses of Congress. 

In my judgment, a pardon ought to be 
available if evidence arises which indi- 
cates innocence or if the convicted per- 
son is terminally ill. 
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PRELIMINARY VIEWS ON RAIL 
RESTRUCTURING 


(Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1975, the Rail Services Planning 
Office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sent a progress report to the 
U.S. Railway Association on the restruc- 
turing of seven bankrupt railroads in 
the Midwest and Northeast United 
States now under way. 

The report discusses a number of key 
issues, including low-density lines, the 
shape the new rail system should take, 
the amount of rail competition that 
should be maintained, financial con- 
siderations, labor, environment, energy, 
and rail passenger service. 

I was particularly struck by RSPO's 
comment that many communities and 
businesses in the region have now lived 
for nearly a year without knowing 
whether rail services upon which they 
rely are going to continue in the future. 
Many have feared to expand their busi- 
nesses and to locate new plants on partic- 
ular rail lines. The economies of many 
communities have suffered drastically as 
a consequence. 

On November 13, 1974, at the direction 
of the Congress, the USRA published 
annual and supplemental reports out- 
lining the progress that has been made 
to date in reorganizing the bankrupt 
carriers. 

This RSPO analysis I mention today 
was prepared in response to that report 
and in response to the concerns ex- 
pressed to RSPO by many users of rail 
service that the USRA is proceeding 
along the same course followed by the 
Department of Transportation last Feb- 
ruary when the DOT identified approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the rail mileage in 
the 17-State Midwest and Northeast 
region as “potentially excess.” 

Iam concerned, therefore, that USRA, 
like the DOT, is relying solely upon sta- 
tistical formulas to determine whether 
rail services are profitable and whether 
they should be continued to the exclusion 
of the other goals expressed in the act. 

These goals include, in addition to es- 
tablishing a financially self-sustaining 
rail system in the region: 

Providing adequate rail service to meet 
the region’s needs; 

Improved high speed passenger serv- 
ice, including upgrading the Northeast 
corridor; 

The preservation of existing patterns of 
service by railroads, to the extent con- 
sistent with other goals of the Act, and of 
existing rail trackage in areas where 
fossil fuel natural resources are located; 

The retention and promotion of com- 
petition in rail and other transportation 
services in the region; 

The attainment of satisfactory en- 
vironmental standards; 

The movement of passengers and 
freight in the region in the most efficient 
manner; and 

The minimization of job losses and un- 
employment in areas presently receiving 
rail service. 

As the RSPO states: 
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Automatic exclusion of a line from the 
Final System Plan because it fails to generate 
revenues which exceed its costs does not ad- 
dress satisfactorily the other goals of the Act, 
nor does it promote, in general, the provision 
of rall service adequate to meet the needs of 
the region .. . the other goals stated in the 
Act must be given more than lip service. In 
balancing the statutory criteria, we think it 
inevitable that USRA will have to impose 
upon Conrail the burden of assuming some 
services that appear now to be operated at a 
loss. The failure of the USRA annual report 
to recognize this as even a remote possibility 
is disturbing. 


Continuing, the report points out: 

The fact that the management of a bank- 
rupt railroad—given its myriad financial and 
other problems—could not operate a particu- 
lar service at a profit can hardly be persuasive 
that that same service—given a new manage- 
ment outlook. and the advantage of Federal 
assistance—could not become a profitable 
one. What is needed, then, is not total reli- 
ance upon past operating experience, but an 
understanding of how the restructured Con- 
rail system will operate, and carefully devel- 
oped forecasts of future traffic volumes, costs, 
and revenues on individual local-service lines, 


I commend the Rail Services Planning 
Office report to my colleagues and insert 
it into the Recor along with a covering 
letter from George M. Chandler, Director 
of the Office: 

PRELIMINARY VIEWS ON RAIL RESTRUCTURING 


(Comments of the Rail Services Planning 
Office on the United States Railway As- 
sociation’s First Annual Report and Sup- 
plemental Report) 

RAIL SERVICES PLANNING OFFICE, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C. January 10, 1975. 

Mr. ARTHUR D. LEWIS, 

Chairman of the Board of Directors, 

U.S, Railway Association, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Lewis: Upon receiving the 
United States Railway Association annual 
and supplemental reports in November, the 
Rail Services Planning Office decided that 
it should offer USRA its comments on a 
number of the issues presented there. We 
felt an obligation to do this because certain 
statements, assumptions, and omissions 
caused us concern, and because we believed 
that the spirit of mutual cooperation with 
which USRA and RSPO must necessarily 
approach the rail restructuring process re- 
quired that we give you the opportunity to 
receive our views now, and that we not re- 
serve our criticisms for publication only 
after the issuance of the preliminary system 
plan. 

The accompanying report summarizes 
many of the suggestions submitted by in- 
terested members of the public who took 
the time and who made the effort to respond 
to our request for their assistance. It also 
reflects our own’ present thinking on some 
of the issues basic to our mutual task. We 
hope that you and your staff will find our 
comments helpful, and we urge that you 
give all possible consideration to the public 
comments, copies of which have previously 
been sent to you. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. CHANDLER, 
Director. 
INTRODUCTION 

The Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973 (the “Act”) as enacted on January 2, 
1974, required the United States Railroad 
Association (“USRA”) to issue its prelimi- 
nary system plan for the restructuring of 
the bankrupt railroads in the Midwest and 
Northeast by October 29, 1974. When it be- 
came apparent that that deadline could not 
be met. USRA sought an extension of time 
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for 120 days, or until February 26, 1975. The 
extension was granted when President Ford 
signed Senate Joint Resolution 250 on Octo- 
ber 26, 1974. 

In seeking the extension of time, the of- 
ficers of USRA agreed with certain concerned 
Senators and Congressmen that some state- 
ment of the progress of the planning process 
should be made publicly available on or 
about the date of the original preliminary 
system plan deadline. Therefore, when USRA 
issued its first annual report, describing its 
organization and activities through June 30, 
1974 it appended to it a supplemental re- 
port discussing a number of issues basic to 
the carrying out of its planning responsibili- 
ties. Among other things the report dis- 
cussed certain “strategic options” which 
USRA had under study in its consideration of 
the basic structure which the reorganized 
railroad system might take; the role of com- 
petition in developing that industry struc- 
ture; and the procedure which USRA was 
following for determining which branch lines 
should be included in the restructured 
system, 

Upon reviewing the USRA annual and sup- 
plemental reports, the Rail Services Plan- 
ning Office (the “Office”) , despite disappoint- 
ment at their lack of specificity, decided that 
a number of the issues raised were worthy of, 
and ripe for, comment. Inasmuch as the Of- 
fice, under section 205(d)(1) of the Act, is 
required to “solicit, study, and evaluate the 
views with respect to present and future rail 
service needs of the region” of public officials, 
users of rail service, and the public generally, 
we concluded that public comment on the 
reports should he sought to assist us in pre- 
paring our comments. 

On December 2, 1974, the Office issued a 
notice, published the next day in the Federal 
Register, soliciting comments on the issues 
discussed in the USRA annual and supple- 
mental reports, Over 200 such comments have 
been received, and copies of all of them have 
been given to USRA. Time does not permit 
that all those offering comments be recog- 
nized here. Nevertheless, the Office wishes 
to make known to all who responded to our 
request for assistance that we appreciate 
that response, and that all the many valu- 
able suggestions received have been carefully 
considered in the preparation of this report 
to USRA. 

THE PUBLIC RESPONSE 

Public reaction to the USRA annual and 
supplemental reports was expressed from 
a wide spectrum of interests, The largest 
single group sending its comments to the 
Office was composed of users of rail service. 
They include some of the nation’s largest 
manufacturing companies and major ship- 
pers by rail, small family businesses shipping 
only a few cars a year, individual railroad 
passengers, and almost every kind of rail 
service user in between. The next largest 
number responding were public officials, at 
every level of government: federal agency 
spokesmen, governors, county and regional 
government authorities, and the elected of- 
ficials of cities of every size. Letters from 
individual citizens concerned with the im- 
pact of rail service upon such things as 
community development, the environment, 
and inflation made up a substantial part of 
the body of responses received. Also express- 
ing their views were officials of several rail- 
roads and spokesmen for railroad labor, and 
this Office’s Public Counsel. 

Understandably, the responses from such a 
diffuse group ran the gamut of virtually com- 
plete satisfaction with the USRA reports to 
total condemnation. A number of those sub- 
mitting their comments praised USRA for 
the progress it had made and for the way in 
which its work and its ideas were described 
in the reports. At the other extreme, a num- 
ber of those responding to our notice simply 
said they had nothing to say at all on the 
ground that the reports were so vague and 
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uninformative as to contain nothing worthy 
of comment. 

Many of the parties complained that the 
lack of specificity and of in depth analysis in 
the reports made it difficult to comment in- 
telligently. It was even suggested that, in 
view of the vagueness of the USRA reports, 
it could only reasonably be concluded that 
USRA was either holding back information 
available to it and not revealing decisions 
that it had already made, or that it simply 
does not have the basic information and has 
not made the basic decisions which would 
permit it to issue the preliminary system 
plan by the February 26 deadline. 


Low density lines 


The single subject which, by far, drew 
the largest volume of public comment was 
service over low-density branch lines, This 
will come as no surprise to anyone who has 
followed the course of rail restructuring dur- 
ing the past year. The fear that direct rail 
service might be lost has been the spur that 
has driven hundreds of small communities— 
and many not so small—and individual users 
of rail freight service to take an active and 
continuing part in the planning process. 

In requesting public views on the USRA 
annual and supplemental reports, we stressed 
that they contained discussions of issues 
basic to the restructuring activity which is 
the joint responsibility of USRA and the 
Office. We noted that it was our intention, 
then, to address the basic issues—the con- 
cepts—which the planning staff and directors 
of USRA are developing and employing. Many 
of those submitting comments devoted much 
of their responses to the need for continued 
rail service at specific points on individual 
local service lines. This kind of information, 
which is important to the planning process, 
is welcome at any time, and will prove use- 
ful to us in developing our comments later 
on the preliminary system plan. However, the 
nature of the USRA annual and supple- 
mental reports, and the necessarily limited 
scope of our present comments upon those 
reports, preclude our including any detailed 
analysis of such submissions in this paper. 

Much criticism was directed at USRA's 
failure to report decisions concerning the in- 
clusion or exclusion in the preliminary sys- 
tem plan of specific low-density lines which 
it has had under study, and particulary of 
those identified as “potentially excess” in 
the Secretary of Transportation's report on 
“Rail Services in the Midwest and Northeast 
Region” issued February 1, 1974. Many busi- 
nessmen and communities have now lived 
for nearly a year not knowing whether that 
designation of the rail services upon which 
they rely is going to be removed, or whether 
they really do stand ultimately to lose their 
rail lines. 

The record in hearings held previously by 
this Office is filled with examples of those 
who have feared to expand their businesses 
or to locate new enterprises on particular 
lines, to the severe economic detriment of 
the communities involved. The public re- 
sponse to the USRA reports is replete with 
expressions of bewilderment, anger, and in- 
comprehension at the inability of USRA to 
provide, in a year’s time, positive indications 
that any given line is slated for inclusion 
in, or exclusion from, the Consolidated Rall- 
road Corporation (“Conrail”) system. Criti- 
cism of the USRA reports for failing to in- 
clude such information is by all odds the 
single most prevalent theme running 
through the public responses. Concern was 
also expressed that the reports contained no 
indication that the testimony introduced at 
the Office’s hearings held during the spring 
and summer of 1974 was being considered by 
USRA in making decisions with respect to 
local-service rail lines. 

Criticism of the approach which USRA is 
taking in deciding whether individual local 
service lines should be included in the pre- 
liminary system plan was contained in a 
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large number of the public responses. The 
commonest view expressed was that USRA 
is not properly following the congressional 
directive to balance the several statutory 
goals, because it is following a course which 
gives one of those goals—profitability— 
preeminence at the expense of the others, In 
support of this point of view, Public Counsel 
submitted a detailed summary of the legis- 
lative history of the statutory provisions re- 
lated to inclusion of branch lines in the re- 
structured rall system. 

Many of those commenting made the point 
that the Act does not require that each in- 
dividual line or service be profitable, but only 
that the system as a whole be financially 
self-sustaining. USRA was frequently criti- 
cized for failing to provide an operating def- 
inition of profitability; for failing to ad- 
dress—or to indicate how it would deal 
with—the local economic, social, and en- 
vironmental impacts that would stem from 
the discontinuance of existing rail service; 
for relying on railroad supplied data and 
cost estimates; and for using allocated and 
system average costs in analyzing branch 
line profitability. 

Industry structures 


Many of those commenting on the USRA 
annual and supplemental reports expressed 
their views on the structural alternatives de- 
scribed. Here, again the responses varied 
greatly with some favoring one of the pro- 
posed alternatives, some another, and some 
simply praising USRA for having given con- 
sideration to a variety of possible means for 
structuring the new rail system. All of the 
structural alternatives received some sup- 
port wtih the Conrail/Neutral Terminal sug- 
gestion probably gaining the most individual 
support. There was substantial support for 
the “fixed plant entity” option, and this ap- 
pears to reflect an attitude that was quite 
apparent at the Office's hearings last year: 
that a substantial segment of the public 
believes that there should be a continuing 
governmental involvement in the financing 
and provision of rail services. 

The most frequently expressed criticisms 
of the structural options suggested by USRA 
were that they did not give sufficient at- 
tention to the impact of Conrail upon the 
railroads in the region not being reorganized 
under the Act, and particularly upon the Erie 
Lackawanna; and that the benefits of com- 
petitive rail service and the need to provide 
effective competition for Conrail were being 
given inadequate attention. 


Other considerations 


One matter which was of concern to many, 
and which was touched on briefly in the 
USRA annual report, is its handling of the 
so-called interim abandonments under sec- 
tion 304(f) of the Act. Such comments were 
largely directed towards USRA’s pending 
rulemaking proceeding in which it proposes 
to establish procedures for dealing with 
abandonment applications from the railroads 
in reorganization. 

Concern was expressed also at the treat- 
ment of passenger service in the USRA re- 
ports. It was pointed out that the reports 
give no indication that USRA is giving con- 
sideration to which medium and short dis- 
tance corridors would be suitable for raii 
passenger service as is specifically required 
by the Act. It was noted, too, there is only 
very limited discussion of the possibilities 
of transferring the ownership of the north- 
east corridor passenger lines to some other 
entity such as Amtrak. USRA was also criti- 
cized for failing to give any consideration 
to the needs of the United States Postal 
Service. 

Spokesmen of railroad labor expressed 
their concern that they had not been given 
due consideration in the planning process. 
They voiced the opinion that railroad em- 
ployees and railway labor organizations could 
make substantial and worthwhile contribu- 
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tions to the planning process if given the 
opportunity to do so, They encourage the 
opening of a meaningful dialogue between 
USRA and railroad labor organizations. 

Complaints were voiced about the com- 
position of the USRA Board of Directors, and 
in particular about its lack of a small ship- 
per representative. 

Finally, there was concern expressed that 
it was difficult to obtain copies of the USRA 
annual report in a timely fashion. Along 
this line it was also noted that there has 
been an apparent failure on the part of 
USRA to make direct contact with local 
citizens and citizens’ organizations, and to 
provide interested persons with informa- 
tion about USRA activities. Even the United 
States Department of Defense reported that 
its only contact with USRA has been through 
the Rail Services Planning Office. 


EVALUATION OF THE USRA REPORTS 
Industry structures 


Selecting the best means for structuring 
the rail system to emerge from the prop- 
erties of the bankrupt railroads is among 
the most critical basic decisions to be made 
by the United States Railway Association. 
The structure chosen will have to provide 
for a system that can meet the rail trans- 
portation needs of the midwest and north- 
east. It must provide Conrail with the op- 
portunity to be profitable in competition 
with the solvent railroads in the region, and 
with aggressive and successful carriers of 
other modes. The structure must permit the 
solvent railroads to stay healthy, and allow 
for sufficient competition to provide incen- 
tives for Conrail and the other carriers in 
the region to improve the quality of their 
services. 

ISSUES INVOLVED 

Selection of a particular structure involves 
acceptance of associated policy decisions 
governing such issues as financial self-suf- 
ficiency, competition, alternative routing 
choices, and service improvement incentives. 
Although of substantial importance, local 
service considerations are not an issue here. 
Local service policies are independent of in- 
dustry structure and are not made implicitly 
by selecting a particular structure, 


Financial self-sufficiency 


A restructured system which is not fi- 
nancially capable of continued operation 
could fall into bankruptcy, again presenting 
the nation either with the same threats of 
rail service curtailment or cessation it faces 
today, or with the need to provide large- 
scale financial support at public expense. 
Any structural alternative which merely de- 
lays resolution of this rail service problem 
would be totally unacceptable. If the struc- 
ture selected cannot provide for financial 
self-sufficiency, the decision to supplement 
Conrail’s revenues must be made now; it 
must not be deferred until it is forced upon 
us by a Conrail bankruptcy. 

Care must also be exercised to assure that 
Conrail’s financial performance is not 
achieved at the expense of neighboring rail- 
road's profitability. Preservation of a viable 
regional system, not simply a viable Conrail, 
is critical to achieving the goal of adequately 
serving the region’s rail transportation 
needs. 


Competition and service incentives 


From the viewpoint of shippers and re- 
ceivers, transportation is an extension of 
their production and marketing processes. 
In this era of progressively more sophisti- 
cated marketing techniques and techno- 
logical developments, the need to coordinate 
rate adjustments and transportation sery- 
ices with the specific needs of shippers and 
receivers has become extremely important. 
From the shippers’ or receivers’ standpoint, 
competition between carriers is fundamental 
to inducing rate and service innovations. In 
short, on the one hand, competition forces 
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necessary change, and on the other hand, 
lack of competition ultimately may have 
deleterious effects not only on the ability of 
shippers and receivers to compete in their 
own markets, but also on the carrier itself 
through loss of traffic generated by those 
shippers and receivers. 

Any restructuring plan which would elim- 
inate competitive rail service in major 
markets will not satisfy the rail transporta- 
tion needs of the region. A carrier with a 
monopolistic hold on a particular geographic 
area could concentrate its service improve- 
ment efforts in other areas where its traffic 
base could be diverted to competing carriers. 
It is worth noting, too, that much traffic is 
captive to rail, so that intermodal competi- 
tion is not always a factor. 

To the extent possible, we think that there 
should be at least two competing railroads 
in each major, long-haul market. At the 
same time, we do not believe that rail com- 
petition is something to be maintained at all 
cost, or that the ability of a carrier to op- 
erate profitably should be impaired solely 
to preserye multiple-carrier service along a 
particular route. Nor do we believe that any 
one rail customer is inherently entitled to 
the service of two railroads—a situation 
which exists today at many plants and which 
can lead to unnecessary over-supply of serv- 
ice to the detriment of all concerned. 

If two carirers serve the same general 
area, however, many customers will have 
direct access to both. The service improve- 
ments instituted to satisfy these shippers’ 
needs will have a cascading beneficial effect 
on the service provided to the others in the 
area, 

Connecting carriers too, where possible, 
should have the choice of routing their line- 
haul interline traffic over two or more viable, 
independent competing carriers. For many 
connecting carriers interline traffic repre- 
sents a significant portion of their total traf- 
fic base. Deterioration of service on this traf- 
fice, as could happen if there were no alter- 
native routing choice, could drive the traffic 
away from the connecting carrier, eroding its 
traffic base and weakening its financial po- 
sition. 

A system structure which results in a 
continuing operating subsidy for the re- 
structured carrier would similarly provide 
little or no incentive for the carrier to im- 
prove its service. Being subsidized, there 
would be no profit motivation for the 
carrier. Actions taken by the carrier to im- 
prove service quality would not improve or 
worsen its financial position, but would only 
serve to change the amount of the subsidy. 
The potential impact on rail users and the 
connecting railroads would be severe. 


EVALUATION OF -STRUCTURES 


The USRA report presented five alternative 
industry structures, having dismissed re- 
gional monopoly and controlled liquidation. 

Conrail I—Merge the six bankrupts (Penn 
Central, Lehigh Valley, Reading, Central of 
New Jersey, Ann Arbor, and Lehigh & Hudson 
River) into a single railroad. 

Conrail/Neutral Terminals—Establish neu- 
tral switching carriers to perform industry 
Switching services in the Philadelphia and 
Newark/New York areas, and merge the re- 
maining portions of the bankrupts into a 
single railroad. 

Conrail East/Penn Central West—Make 
Conrail a neutral switching carrier covering 
all eastern terminals and reorganize the 
bankrupts’ western lines, presumably under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Penn Central Unmerged—Establish two 
major carriers from the bankrupts, basi- 
cally along the routes of the former Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central railroads. 

Separate Fixed Plant Entity—Use govern- 
ment funds to upgrade the bankrupts’ rights- 
of-way, allowing Conrail to repay the gov- 
ernment and eventually acquire ownership 
of the fixed plant. As this presents only an 
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alternative scheme for right-of-way owner- 
ships, it could be implemented in conjunc- 
tion with any of the four operating struc- 
tures listed above. 

Conrail I 

Under this alternative, merging the six 
bankrupts, the restructured system would 
apparently be afforded the best opportu- 
nity to achieve economies through the con- 
Solidation of facilities, operations, and ad- 
ministration. At the same time, the result 
would be a monopoly in many major markets. 
Conrail I almost certainly, therefore, offers 
the best possibility for the restructured rail 
system to achieve financial self-sufficiency. 

Under the present structure of the bank- 
rupts, there is competition for traffic In the 
major market areas in the east. In general, 
the smaller bankrupts operate as “feeders” 
to the line-haul railroads of the region— 
principally the Chessie System, Norfolk & 
Western, Erie Lackawanna, and the New Eng- 
land carriers, as well as the Penn Central. In 
this way, the solvent carriers who do not 
operate in the eastern traffic generating areas 
still participate in the line-haul movements 
for significant portions of this traffic. The 
Reading, for example, feeds much of the 
traffic originating on its lines to the Chessie 
System and N&W; Lehigh Valley provides 
an important connection for N&W at the 
Buffalo gateway; and the Jersey Central 
is a major generator of traffic for the Erie 
Lackawanna. 

However, if all of the bankrupts were 
merged into Conrail I, traffic originating on 
the properties of the former feeder lines 
would be Conrail’s traffic, and would not vol- 
untarily be fed to competing line-haul car- 
riers. As a result of Conrail’s virtual monop- 
oly on the major traffic generating area of the 
east, traffic now handled by the competing 
line-haul carriers would no longer be readily 
available to them. Whether even solyent car- 
riers such as Chessie and N&W could survive 
this loss of business is uncertain. The im- 
pact on the Erie Lackawanna, attempting 
to emerge from bankruptcy under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, would almost certainly be dey- 
astating. The Boston & Maine, in a similar 
situation, could also be adversely affected. 

The monopolistic nature of the Conrail I 
structure can be seen dramatically in its 
impact on north-south routings along the 
east coast. It would operate all tracks in an 
area about 100 miles wide running from 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, to the Delaware River, 
blocking all possible competitive north-south 
routings along the east coast. The availability 
of two competing north-south routes is of 
considerable importance to rail users and to 
connecting rail carriers. The rail users would 
consider the availability of only one north- 
south routing choice as severely limiting 
their ability to influence the carrier to pro- 
vide good service on their traffic. Similarly, 
the connecting rail carriers are dependent 
on the service characteristics of the routes 
they utilize in order to keep traffic on their 
systems. The states in the region also view 
the availability of two independent competi- 
tive north-south routes as a basic require- 
ment. 

Conrail/neutral terminal switching carriers 

In suggesting that neutral switching com- 
panies might operate rail services in the 
New York/Newark and Philadelphia areas, 
USRA presents a means for overcoming Con- 
rail I's dominance in the eastern traffic gen- 
erating areas. The carriers competing with 
Conrail would have access to the terminal 
switching companies. Because the terminal 
companies would not be affiliated with any 
line-haul carrier, they would have no par- 
ticular preference as to which line-haul car- 
rier participated in the movement of a ship- 
ment. The shippers’ choices between compet- 
ing carriers could then be based on the serv- 
ice provided, 
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It is generally believed that the terminal 
services which would be provided by the pro- 
posed neutral terminal companies are now 
being performed at a loss—a loss which, for 
the most part, is now being absorbed by Penn 
Ceneral and the other bankrupts. One of the 
problems faced by USRA is what to do about 
that situation. A neutral terminal company 
would, presumably, have to charge a line- 
haul carrier (through a division of revenue 
or the establishment of a switching or ter- 
minal charge) enough to cover the cost of its 
operations, or it would have to be subsidized. 
Passing the full cost of terminal operations 
on to the now solvent line-haul carriers 
would mean that those carriers would have 
to absorb the cost, probably to their ultimate 
financial detriment, or pass it on to the user 
in the form of higher rates, thus risking the 
diversion of that traffic. If, on the other hand, 
the terminal carriers’ charges were not suffi- 
cient to cover costs, the continuing loss would 
have to be subsidized. 

Certainly, subsidy should not be built into 
the Conrail system except as a last resort. 
The totality of services now being provided 
by the railroads in reorganization are being 
performed at a loss and it is USRA’s task— 
and ultimately Conrail’s—to turn this situa- 
tion around, This will have to be done in 
some way other than imposing on the now 
solvent railroads too great a share of the 
eastern district terminal costs now largely 
being borne by Penn Central. Increased line- 
haul rates may be one answer; others may 
be found in the modernization of the ter- 
minal facilities, the consolidation of terminal 
operations, and in the performance of fewer 
terminal services, The ultimate solution will 
probably have to include major revisions in 
present pricing policies and rates structures. 

Establishing neutral terminal companies 
at major traffic generating points would 
place the line-haul carrier at the mercy of 
the terminal operator for service. There is a 
great concern on the part of railroads for- 
warding traffic to these terminal areas about 
the quality of service that might be provided 
by the switching carrier. Much of this traffic 
originates in areas which are within over- 
night truck distance. Several railroads in the 
region, now solvent, are dependent on pre- 
cisely this type of traffic. If the “overnight- 
truck divertable” traffic were to be lost to 
these railroads, it could have a severe impact 
on their financial positions. 

Shippers whose plants are located in these 
terminal areas would be dependent on the 
terminal switching company for all switch- 
ing services. Again, if the service deteriorates, 
these captive users could be severely in jured. 

One of the important points which USRA 
must consider in deciding on an industry 
structure is how best to eliminate or mini- 
mize the losses from unprofitable but essen- 
tial operations. Given that eastern seaboard 
terminal operations are unprofitable, USRA 
more likely to be made profitable, or at least 
must answer the question whether they are 
to break even, if they remain in the contro! 
of line-haul carriers or if they are turned 
over to independent operators. 

Conrail East/Penn Central West 


This option is similar in concept to the 
neutral terminals option, except that the 
terminals would be expanded to include the 
entire area extending from Baltimore to Bos- 
ton and lying east of a line drawn between 
Harrisburg and Albany, and that Conrail 
would be the terminal operator. The issues 
involved in this structure are the same as 
those involved in the neutral companies 
option. 

This option would provide substantially 
more competition than is now the case. It 
would open more markets to the solvent 
carriers, making it likely that they would 
capture a larger share of the traffic originat- 
ing and terminating on the terminal carrier 
than they now handle. This diversion of traf- 
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fic, however, would reduce the traffic base 
of the reorganizing western lines of the 
bankrupts, reducing the likelihood of their 
achieving financial self-sufficiency. 

Penn Central unmerged 


Under this alternative, the six bankrupt 
properties would be separated into two car- 
riers, each about the size of the N&W and a 
little smaller than the Chessie System. The 
route structures of these two carriers would 
generally follow the lines of the former Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central Railroads. 

Much of the overlapping and intertwining 
of the former Pennsylvania and New York 
Central lines in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
would be eliminated. However, the southern, 
or Pennsylvania, system would have a route 
into Chicago, and the northern, or the New 
York Central, system would have access to 
St. Louis, On the eastern end, the New York 
Central would have competitive access to 
Philadelphia, possibly over the Lehigh Val- 
ley. The Pennsylvania route would have ac- 
cess to the northern New Jersey area, and 
would provide a competitive choice in the 
New York/New Jersey market. Penn Central 
Unmerged would provide competitive east- 
west routings and a potential competitive 
north-south service involving the New York 
Central's line into Philadelphia. 

The Penn Central Unmerged alternative 
would make it more difficult than the others 
to achieve economies through facilities con- 
solidation. Also, viewed as a unit, the two 
carriers would have the same virtually ex- 
clusive access to the traffic generating areas 
of the east as Conrail I, which could result 
in a significant diversion of traffic from the 
solvent carriers and the Erie Lackawanna. 

Separate fixed plant entity 

This plan is not an operating plan, but 
an alternative way of addressing the issue 
of right-of-way ownership and maintenance. 
If a fixed plant solution were to be imple- 
mented, it would be in conjunction with an 
operating plan. 

Under the fixed plant proposal presented 
by USRA, the government would take over 
the bankrupts’ rights-of-way and upgrade 
them to a satisfactory level. Conrail would 
then operate over these rehabilitated rights- 
of-way, either leasing them from the govern- 
ment or paying it a user charge. Eventually, 
when federal funds were recovered, owner- 
ship of the fixed plant would revert to 
Conrail, 

Although some of the other fixed plant 
solutions proposed, notably the rail trust 
fund presented by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, would utilize a surface trans- 
portation surcharge as the means of financ- 
ing the right-of-way rehabilitation, the Sepa- 
rate Fixed Plant Entity set forth by USRA 
envisions recovery of the upgrading costs 
exclusively from charges assessed the operat- 
ing company using the right-of-way. This 
raises a concern about the ability of Conrail 
to repay the government for the rehabilita- 
tion expenditure. If the basic premise that 
rehabilitation costs are greater than Conrail 
could afford to pay is true, then it is probably 
also true that repayment of these costs to 
the government would also be beyond Con- 
rail's financial capacity. 

The concept of a fixed plant solution is 
intriguing. It could provide the means by 
which the restructured rail system could be 
financially self-sustaining, relieved of the 
large expenditures necessary for upgrading 
and maintenance. Further, the entry of sol- 
vent carriers into the areas where competi- 
tive service is threatened could be facilitated 
through fixed plant solutions, If the solvent 
carriers could extend their operations by 
paying only a user charge, rather than a sub- 
stantial capital outlay for purchase or up- 

, it is possible that they might find 
it in their best Interests to serve these areas. 
The fixed plant concept also has potential as 
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a vehicle for channeling federal funds into 
meaningful public work projects. 


POSSIBLE STRUCTURAL COMBINATIONS 


None of the industry structure options 
presented by USRA appears to satisfy com- 
pletely the rail transportation needs of the 
region, although some of them do meet most 
of the immediate objectives stated in the 
Act. 

Each of the options presented by USRA 
would leaye a minimum of four competing, 
east-west line-haul rail systems in that part 
of the region lying west of the Buffalo-Har- 
risburg axis: Conrail itself, the Chessie Sys- 
tem, the Norfolk & Western, and the Erie 
Lackawanna. We can only wonder if this is 
not more than the traffic can bear, and in 
particular, we question whether the EL could 
survive in this environment. 

USRA’s task is made more difficult because 
it must strive to attain the statutory goals 
while not having direct control over the fate 
of three of these four competing systems. 
That fact, however, does not relieve USRA 
of the responsibility of considering what im- 
pact the statutory restructuring plan will 
have upon the EL, as well as upon the solvent 
carriers of the region, and for seeking a 
means of achieving efficiencies by proposing 
the consolidation of certain facilities of these 
catriers, 

In deciding how to structure the one or 
more railroad companies to be fashioned 
from the lines of the six carriers to be re- 
organized under the Act, we urge USRA to 
look to the future, and to consider whether 
the optimal industry structure for the region 
might not be one that includes ultimately 
no more than two or three dominant rail- 
roads. To this end, an attempt should be 
made to devise an industry structure that 
would make all portions of some of the bank- 
rupts—including EL and B&M—attractive 
as investments or as merger partners to 
other, stronger railroads, including Conrail 
itself. 

The Office strongly recommends to USRA 
that additional options, primarily modifica- 
tions and combinations of those presented, 
be analyzed. We suggest as additional alter- 
natives for analysis modifications of Conrail 
I, providing limited solvent acquisition of 
certain of the bankrupt properties; the trans- 
fer of other rail properties to Conrail; and 
an alternative to both Penn Central Un- 
merged and the Neutral Terminals options, 
which would provide for an independent rail 
system made up for the most part of the 
smaller eastern bankrupts. 

Limited solvent acquisition 


Although USRA put aside further consid- 
eration of controlled liquidation because of 
“the current lack of interest by the solvent 
carriers in acquiring a major part of the 
existing properties in their deteriorated con- 
dition,” it is likely that a partial version of 
this concept, possibly in conjunction with 
one of the fixed plant alternatives, would 
be of interest to several railroads, both inside 
and outside the region. Interest has been 
evidenced recently by some solvents to ac- 
quire or operate over certain of the bank- 
rupts’ properties, even though none has 
expressed willingness to take over major por- 
tions of these properties. Limited “solvent” 
(we include Erie Lackawanna and Boston & 
Maine in this category) acquisition of se- 
lected lines of the bankrupt properties could 
provide the acquiring railroads with access 
to areas of the region which would otherwise 
be left without competitive rail service or 
without competitive through routings. How- 
ever, the solvent carriers are likely to be 
interested in acquiring only the best portions 
of the bankrupts and not their marginal or 
unprofitable operations. Care would have to 
be taken to assure that introducing more 
competition than now exists at major traffic 
generating points in the region would not 
unduly affect Conrail’s potential for achiev- 
ing financial self-sufficiency. 
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Despite these difficulties, limited acquisi- 
tion by the solvents of physical properties or 
of trackage rights from the bankrupts pre- 
sents one means of achieving certain of the 
statutory goals. It could make competitive 
service available in markets that might other- 
wise become the exclusive province of Con- 
rail. Equally important, it could place the 
solvents in a stronger position to compete 
effectively with a Conrail blessed with what 
is potentially an extremely strong route 
structure and possessing the advantage of 
various kinds of government assistance. 


Transjers to Conrail 


As a correlative to the transfer of some 
properties from the six bankrupts being re- 
organized under the Act to other railroads, 
USRA should explore possible transfers from 
such other railroads to Conrail, In addition 
to outright purchase by Conrail, these might 
include opportunities to effect savings 
through elimination or downgrading of Con- 
rail lines in favor of trackage rights over the 
lines of other carriers, or through the joint 
use of yard and terminal facilities. 

Mid-Atlantic Railroad Company 

An alternative structure which could pro- 
vide competitive rail service in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Northern New Jersey, and South- 
eastern New York would be a two-system 
structure involving the Penn Central and 
Ann Arbor in one system and all or sub- 
stantial portions of the Lehigh Valley, Read- 
ing, Central of New Jersey, and Lehigh & 
Hudson River in the other system. The latter 
system, commonly referred to as the Mid- 
Atlantic Railroad Company, has been actively 
proposed by the Lehigh Valley and Reading 
trustees and managements. 

The Mid-Atlantic system would provide 
competitive service in the traffic generating 
areas of the eastern seaboard and, because 
Mid-Atlantic would separate the Reading 
and Lehigh Valley from Penn Central, it 
would permit a competitive north-south 
routing independent of the Conrail system. 
This advantage could be maintained even if 
a considerable amount of duplication in the 
facilities of Penn Central and Reading were 
eliminated. 

The Mid-Atlantic system would have sig- 
nificant traffic origination and termination 
capabilities, and would tend to route traffic 
away from its competitor Conrail, and onto 
its other connecting carriers, Thus, if it were 
to be established, the feeder function of the 
smaller bankrupts would be continued—at 
least with respect to the N&W and Chessie 
System. (We question whether Mid-Atlantic 
would voluntarily keep open the present 
CNJ-EL connection at Lake Junction, New 
Jersey.) It might be possible to structure 
Mid-Atlantic so as to develop into an im- 
portant feeder for the Erie Lackawanna, thus 
strengthening that carrier in its struggle 
with its competition—the financially much 
stronger Norfolk & Western and potentially 
powerful Conrail operating over the favor- 
able former New York Central “water-level” 
route. One way to do this would be to elimi- 
nate the present Lehigh Valley access to Buf- 
falo, thus forcing Mid-Atlantic to inter- 
change with EL somewhere east of Buffalo 
and giving EL a better opportunity to share 
in traffic for which it would otherwise have 
to compete with N&W. This solution would 
also make it easier to effect consolidations of 
duplicative facilities of EL and LV in west- 
ern New York. 

Light density lines 

The only contact most users have with 
rail freight operations is the pickup and de- 
livery service which the railroad performs on 
their lines. This service directly affects the 
operations of their businesses, and often is 
integral to their production processses, Be- 
cause it is the area of rail freight operations 
with which they are most familiar and be- 
cause of the potential impacts upon their 
own operations, local rail service is a very 
significant issue to the rail service users. The 
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possibility that local service will be discon- 
tinued on a particular line—serving their 
own facility or those of their customers—is 
of primary concern to most shippers. 

LOCAL SERVICE ISSUES 


As noted by USRA at page 53 of its sup- 
plemental report, the light density lines 
issue was dramatized by the Secretary of 
Transportation’s Report on “Rail Service in 
the Midwest and Northeast Region” issued 
February 1, 1974. Two basic assumptions 
underlay the treatment of low density lines 
in that report: first, that low-density lines 
are major money losers which must be given 
a major part of the blame for causing the 
eastern railroad bankruptcies; and second, 
that some statistical formula can be devised 
by which such money losing lines can be 
identified. We questioned the validity of 
both these assumptions in our “Evaluation 
of the Secretary of Transportation’s Rail 
Services Report” issued May 2, 1974, and 
nothing has happened since its publication 
to cause us to change our thinking in this 
respect. We note with dismay that USRA 
seems to have accepted the validity of these 
two highly questionable propositions. 

Automatic exclusion of a line from the 
Final System Plan because it fails to gener- 
ate revenues which exceed its costs does not 
address satisfactorily the other goals of the 
Act, nor does it promote, in general, the pro- 
vision of rail service adequate to meet the 
needs of the region. However, even though 
we do not accept the argument that opera- 
tion of low density lines was a major con- 
tributing factor to the bankruptcies, we 
recognize that no rail system, or any other 
business, can survive if it continues to per- 
form very many of its operations at a loss. 
And while the Act does not specify that 
every line in the Conrail system must be 
profitable, its first goal is that the total sys- 
tem be financially self-sustaining. 

USRA is faced with something of a dilemma 
in making decision whether to include or ex- 
clude local service lines. If the system is to 
be financially self-sustaining, cross-subsid- 
ization of money losing services must be kept 
to a minimum. On the other hand, the other 
goals stated in the Act must be given more 
than lip service. In balancing the statutory 
criteria, we think it inevitable that USRA will 
have to impose upon Conrail the burden of 
assuming some services that appear now to 
be operated at a loss. The failure of the 
USRA annual. report to recognize this as 
even a remote possibility is disturbing. 
IDENTIFICATION OF MONEY-LOSING SERVICES 


A basic step in the trail restructuring proc- 
ess is to determine which operations would 
have to be conducted by Conrail at a loss. 
USRA appears to have approached this prob- 
lem as one of gathering and analyzing his- 
torical data. In our view, the fact that the 
management of a bankrupt railroad—given 
its myriad financial and other problems— 
could not operate a particular service at a 
profit can hardly be persuasive that that 
same service—given a new management out- 
look and the advantage of Federal assist- 
ance—could not become a profitable one. 
What is needed, then, is not total reliance 
upon past operating experience, but an un- 
derstanding of how the restructured Conrail 
system will operate, and carefully developed 
forecasts of future traffic volumes, costs, and 
revenues on individual local-service lines. 

While we deplore USRA’s apparent total 
reliance upon historical data in approaching 
the branch-line problem, we recognize, of 
course, that past performance is important 
in making preliminary route selection deci- 
sions. Certainly, all quantifiable cost and 
revenue factors ought to be identified and 
measured accurately in order to develop a 
factual base from which to begin the evalua- 
tion of low density operations for inclusion 
in the Conrail system, Here our experience 
convinces us that no statistical formula is 
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capable of telling the planners whether a 
given line was operated profitably in a given 
year. To make that determination, each such 
operation must be given individual attention. 

We are apprehensive that USRA, in devel- 
oping cost figures for individual local service 
lines, may rely too heavily on system average 
costs and on estimates developed by the 
bankrupt railroads. The Office, in testing 
its subsidy standards developed under sec- 
tion 205(d)(3) of the Act, used such data 
and estimates and compared them with actual 
figures for two Penn Central branch lines, 
the line from Georgetown to Lewes in Dela- 
ware and the line from Columbus to Holmes- 
ville in Ohio. We found in these tests that 
the estimates provided by the Penn Central 
grossly overstated both the operating and 
maintenance expenses incurred on the in- 
dividual lines. The overstatement of these 
expenses resulted in an understatement of 
the profitability of specific lines and could, 
in some cases, present a line which is actually 
profitable as being unprofitable. 

In assigning traffic to a branch line, we 
believe that USRA should not limit consid- 
eration to that traffic which originated or 
terminated on the line, but that bridge traffic 
should be included in the revenue and cost 
calculations. While this will not be a signifi- 
cant factor on some lines, on others it could 
influence the viability calculation to a large 
degree. In assigning indirect costs to a branch 
line, we urge that USRA exercise great care 
not to include an allocation of system over- 
head costs which are not necessarily attribut- 
able to the operation of the branch line. In 
most instances, we think that branch line 
costs in excess of the direct costs will be 
found not to be avoidable if the service is 
abandoned. 

Finally, before a line is determined to be 
excess, the traffic figures for the year 1974 
should be reviewed. This could be done quick- 
ly by comparing factors such as number 
of carloads or total revenue for the line. This 
review of 1974 figures is recommended be- 
cause, under the current statutory timetable, 
the notices for proposed discontinuances will 
not even be posted until September 1975. It 
is important, regardless of what decisions are 
made, that the most recent readily available 
data be used at the time when the decisions 
are made. 

Other considerations 

In addition to the recommendations on in- 
dustry structure and local service considera- 
tions, the Office urges USRA to reevaluate 
its approach to financial planning, environ- 
mental and energy considerations, passenger 
service, and labor issues. 

FINANCIAL PLANNING 

The USRA supplemental report’s brief 
treatment of the overriding financial con- 
siderations of restructuring is understand- 
able; financing planning, to some degree, 
must first have a structural and conceptual 
base on which to build. At the same time, 
however, if the public is to have the oppor- 
tunity to debate and evaluate the preliminary 
findings of USRA prior to presentation of 
these findings to the Congress, the financial 
plan and financial structure chosen by USRA 
must be dealt with in detail in the prelimi- 
nary system plan. 

If the Office, the Congress, and the public 
are to make any meaningful assessment of 
the preliminary system plan, it is imperative 
that the plan bear a close resemblance to the 
final system plan envisioned by the Associa- 
tion. In addition to developing an operating 
structure for the region, the preliminary 
system plan must provide adequate detail re- 
lating to all corporate financial features spec- 
ified in section 206(e) and the valuations of 
properties and securities required by sec- 
tion 206(f) of the Act. 

The Office strongly recommends that USRA 
incorporate information on financial plan- 
ning and capital structure in the preliminary 
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system plan in sufficient depth and detail to 
withstand the intensive scrutiny of the fi- 
nancial community. The Office suggests the 
following be covered in detail in the pre- 
liminary system plan: 

(1) pro-forma earnings of Conrail over the 
number of years necessary to complete re- 
structuring, rehabilitation, and moderniza- 
tion; 

(2) pro-forma effects of the plan on the 
earnings and finances of railroads in the 
region not included in Conrail; 

(3) pro-forma capitalization of Conrail, 
debt equity ratio, adequacy of coverage and 
margin of safety for fixed charges; 

(4) sources and application of Conrail 
funds over the period contemplated for the 
restructuring, rehabilitation, and moderni- 
zation process; 

(5) significant accounting policies recom- 
mended for Conrail and used as a basis for 
the pro-formas, particularly those related to 
the rehabilitation and modernization expen- 
ditures and to depreciation and amortiza- 
tion; 

(6) the valuation of the rail properties to 
be conveyed by railroads in reorganization 
or solvent railroads in the region pursuant 
to the plan; 

(7) the valuation of the securities to be 
conveyed by Conrail, other railroads in the 
region, and by any other entities pursuant 
to the plan; and the supporting data for such 
valuation; 

(8) the extent to which employee stock 
ownership plans will be utilized for meeting 
the capitalization requirements of Conrail: 

(9) the management which is to effectuate 
the plan. 

The preliminary system plan should also 
contain enough financial detail on any al- 
ternative plans rejected to permit reasonable 
assessment of the relative financial advan- 
tages of the plan selected. 

ENVIRONMENT AND ENERGY 


The Office is concerned that USRA’s ap- 
proach to environmental considerations is 
going to be an “after-the-fact” assessment of 
environmental impacts rather than the devel- 
opment of factors to be used in the planning 
process. Similarly, the study of the energy 
efficiency of alternative modes appears to be 
based primarily on broad averages, and not 
designed to be a specific input to the analysis 
of lines or services to be included in the re- 
structured system. 

The Office believes that the intent of the 
Act is that environmental and energy con- 
siderations are to be integral parts of the 
planning process, not simply devices by which 
discussion of a plan selected on other criteria 
is expanded. We are particularly disturbed 
that the Association appears to be doing little 
toward determining the location of fossil fuel 
deposits in the region and toward considering 
that information in determining what track- 
age should be included in the system. 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Office notes that the Association has 
awarded contracts for study of the economics 
of alternative modes for rail traffic, including 
the social and environmental costs. It is not 
clear that these studies will include the cost, 
energy, or environmental advantages that 
might be inherent in providing passenger 
transportation by bus and perhaps even by 
water. The Office believes that the prelim- 
inary plan should include an examination of 
these alternatives. 

Because the level of passenger service in 
the Northeast corridor is substantially greater 
than that of other inter-city passenger routes 
additional considerations enter into the anal- 
ysis of the Corridor. While other passenger 
services represent only small increments of 
traffic on established freight routes, the Cor- 
ridor is dominated by passenger service. Pas- 
senger demand projections and Amtrak’s 
plans indicate significant increases in pas- 
senger service in the Corridor in the near 
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future. The Office has endorsed removing 
through freight service from the Corridor 
onto parallel routes, with retention of freight 
service to the industries located in the 
Corridor, 

Because the Corridor situation Is unique, 
considerations of Corridor ownership and 
operation must be addressed. Although Con- 
rail, being an operating railroad, would be 
best suited to operate the Corridor, Conrail’'s 
own operations in the Corridor will be mini- 
mal, Amtrak and State transportation au- 
thorities will be the major users of the 
Corridor, but Amtrak is not organized in a 
manner which would facilitate its entry into 
railroad operations. State and regional trans- 
portation authorities which operate com- 
muter service in the Corridor have an interest 
in assuring that the entity operating the 
Corridor satisfactorily addresses their needs. 

Ownership of the Corridor seems to fit most 
reasonably either in Amtrak or a new agency, 
possibly a “fixed plant entity”, created for 
this purpose. The owner would be responsible 
for establishing maintenance standards, ap- 
proving schedules, and financing improve- 
ments and deficits. Users would bear the full 
cost of their operations, including & fair 
return on investment. The entity actually 
operating the Corridor would be responsible 
for performing the day-to-day operations in 
a safe, efficient, and impartial manner, and 
for resolving disagreements between users of 
the Corridor. 

There are two reasonable choices for the 
operation of the Corridor: Amtrak and 
Conrail, An operations department could be 
established within Amtrak, and staffed by 
transferring to Amtrak the personnel now 
managing and operating the Corridor for 
the Penn Central. This arrangement would 
be complex, probably running into employee 
concerns of seniority, pay structure, advance- 
ment, and job security. Perhaps even more 
important, it would deprive the corridor 
operator of the opportunity to draw on the 
body of experienced personnel, both in man- 
agement And labor, available from a larger 
railroad, 

Conrail operation of the Corridor could 
overcome these concerns. Conrail could, as 
the Penn Central has, transfer employees 
between the Corridor and other locations as 
necessary, providing employee security and 
the potential for advancement, as well as 
valuable training. Conrail, however, should 
not be responsible for the losses sustained 
by passenger operations in the Corridor. 
Several approaches are possible. Conrail 
could operate the Corridor under a manage- 
ment contract to Amtrak or other owning 
agency; a separate affiliate of Conrail could 
be established, the financial results of which 
would not be included in Conrall’s financial 
statements; or a separate division of Conrail 
could operate the Corridor on regularly- 
allocated subsidy funds from Amtrak and 
state transportation authorities. 


RAILROAD LABOR 


The Office urges USRA to address labor 
transitional issues immediately. The prin- 
cipal considerations important to labor 
involve administration of the employee pro- 
tection provisions of the Act and negotia- 
tion of the implementing and collective 
bargaining agreements. 

The procedural mechanisms for adminis- 
tering displacement allowances affect the 
employees of carriers which acquire portions 
of the bankrupts as well as the employees 
of the carriers being reorganized under the 
Act. One of the protection features requires 
the railroad to furnish an employee with a 
computation of his protected compensation 
within 30 days after the employee presents 
notification that he has been adversely af- 
fected. As this provision will involve acquir- 
ing roads as well as Conrail, USRA is in the 
best position to establish a standardized 
procedure for handling this and other pro- 
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visions. Having such a mechanism opera- 
tional by the date of conveyance would ease 
the transition and help prevent a backlog 
from accumulating. 

The Office recommends that USRA initiate 
a series of meetings with labor leaders to 
resolve any obstacles foreseen in achieving 
an equitable implementing agreement within 
the statutory time limitations. We also rec- 
ommend that the incorporators of Conrail 
appoint the labor relations director for 
Conrail as soon as possible so that a mean- 
ingful dialogue can begin with labor, and 
informal meetings with labor leaders can be 
held, in advance of formal negotiations, to 
begin discussions on the implementing 
agreement. 

SUPPLEMENT 


JANUARY 13, 1975. 

The trustees of Erie Lackawanna an- 
nounced on January 9, 1975 that that rail- 
road could not be successfully reorganized 
on an income basis under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and that they would take 
the actions necessary to have it included In 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act re- 
structuring process. Our comments on the 
USRA Annual and Supplemental Reports 
had been completed prior to the EL's an- 
nouncement. Rather than revise those com- 
ments, we are adding to them this supple- 
mental section assessing the effects of the 
EL inclusion on the restructuring process, 
primarily in relation to industry structure 
issues. 

The Erie Lackawanna’s basic route struc- 
ture includes a mainline extending from 
northern New Jersey through Buffalo to Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Chicago. It has an important 
connection with the Delaware and Hudson 
at Binghamton, New York. It participates in 
the Boston & Maine, D&H, EL route from 
New England to the west—primarily via the 
Chicago gateway—which provides a competi- 
tive east-west routing choice independent 
of the Penn Central for New England inter- 
ests. Now that the EL is clearly a candidate 
for inclusion in the restructured system, 
USRA must re-evaluate its position on com- 
petitive rall service in the Northeast. 

Each of USRA’s alternative industry struc- 
tures involved a certain degree of east-west 
competition from the EL. If the EL is in- 
cluded in Conrail I, this competition would 
be eliminated and Conrall’s monopoly on the 
traffic generating areas between Philadelphia 
and New Haven would be absolute, Such a 
solution would not be desirable, 

We are concerned about the ability of the 
D&H and B&M to survive a restructuring 
that included the EL in Conrail I, as both 
would be seriously jeopardized by any di- 
version of EL overhead traffic onto the pres- 
ent Penn Central route into New England. 
We see the EL inclusion as adding substantial 
weight to the proposition that the bank- 
rupt lines should be restructured as two in- 
dependent systems. 

We see two possible solutions. One is to 
allow solvent railroad acquisition of bank- 
rupt trackage to connect the D&H and the 
solvent carriers, both to the west and the 
south. The other recognizes that inclusion of 
the EL in the restructured system or systems 
makes the creation of the Mid-Atlantic Rail- 
road Company much more attractive. With 
EL included, Mid-Atlantic would be in a po- 
sition to compete with Conrail both in the 
traffic generating areas of the eastern sea- 
board and in providing line-haul service to 
the west, 

Inclusion of the EL in the restructured sys- 
tem will facilitate USRA's efforts to devise 
an industry structure which results in the 
elimination of as much duplicative trackage 
ās possible. In particular, serious considera- 
tion should be given to joint facility opera- 
tion by EL and other railroads west of Buf- 
falo where their route structures are parallel 
and highly duplicative. 
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ILL-ADVISED DECISION TO CLOSE 
FRANKFORD ARSENAL 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Army sometime ago an- 
nounced an intention on the part of the 
Army to close down the Frankford Ar- 
senal in Philadelphia and transfer its 
major functions to the Rock Island Ar- 
senal in Illinois. The Frankford Arsenal 
has a long and most envious record of 
service to the needs of our country and 
our defense forces. Its performance has 
in many instances been most unique. 
Its record is second to none. 

The Pennsylvania delegation has re- 
peatedly opposed this effort on the part 
of the Army and has presented several 
viable and advantageous alternatives 
which would have kept the functions of 
the Frankford Arsenal in the Philadel- 
phia area, 

Recently Mr. Hoag Levins, an out- 
standing young reporter and writer, 
spent 4 days in Rock Island, Ill, as well 
as time at the Frankford Arsenal in 
preparation of a series of articles which 
appeared this month in the Philadelphia 
Daily News. The series is worthy of read- 
ing and consideration by the Members of 
the House and the defense establish- 
ment as part of the ongoing considera- 
tion of the inadvisability of the closing 
down of the Frankford Arsenal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Daily News Jan. 13, 
1975] 
Instpz FRANKFORD ARSENAL—WHAT WILL BE 
Lost IF ARMY CLOSES Ir DOWN 
(By Hoag Levins) 

If you fear fires, enjoy movies, drive a car, 
work with metal or value your vision, the 
Frankford Arsenal may have changed your 
life. 

If that surprises you, it just shows that 
you—like most Philadelphians—don't really 
know what has been going on inside the 
arsenal for the last decade. 

The super-secret research center is no 
longer an arsenal, the Daily News discovered 
in series of visits last week inside the walls. 

The center, to be closed by the Defense 
Department by 1977, long ago got out of the 
“bombs and bullets” manufacturing busi- 
ness for which it became famous during 
World War II. 

With the same secrecy which character- 
izes all its internal moves, the arsenal has 
developed a core of scientists, engineers and 
technicians who now work in one of the 
most unusual research and development 
centers in the world, 

The arsenal at Tacony and Bridge Sts. 
today is thought of in the same terms which 
evolved during the 1940’s when workers dis- 
patched trainloads of munitions to fight a 
war. 

A place of mystery and a self-contained 
city, the Arsenal had its own generating 
plants, fire department, hospital, water and 
sewerage systems and police force. Even in 
emergencies—such as munitions explo- 
sions—it didn't let outsiders in. 

Today the 110-acre complex’s gunpowder 
storage houses—with three-foot-thick con- 
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crete walls—have been converted to work- 
shops and warehouses, 

The Arsenal's famed bullet shops are 
abandoned, their thousands of machines and 
assembly lines covered with canvas, heavy 
grease or layers of dust. Its bomb foundries 
and artillery shell works are occasionally 
used only for experimental work. 

“We should have changed the name of 
the place for the sake of accuracy and called 
it ‘Frankford Research and Development 
Center'’,” explained Seymore Miller, the Ar- 
senal’s Technical Director. 

Miller's office is decorated with munitions 
memorabilia celebrating arsenal accomplish- 
ments during his 25 years there. 

On the wall, bullets of every size and shape 
are displayed some cut down the middle to 
show their powder charge. One long narrow 
box traces the development of a bullet, from 
the first formless metal blob to finished, 
highly polished bullet. On the desk a special 
rack holds 20-millimeter shells, their tips 
colorfully decorated in red, green, purple and 
yellow. 

“What we do now is develop a new item of 
munitions, test it out and create the tools 
needed to produce it on a large scale. Then 
we send them all off to the government- 
owned, company-operated plants around the 
country that long ago took over the actual 
production.” 

Miller is not happy about the Arsenal's 
closing, 

“They are not closing a storage arsenal. 
They're closing down a repository for engi- 
neering expertise. When you move this oper- 
ation somewhere else, very few of our people 
will actually move with it. You'll have plenty 
of equipment, but you won't have the people 
who have spent a dozen years gaining the 
experience you need to do this sort of work. 

“The Army is dealing with buildings and 
equipment. You can build a building and 
buy equipment anywhere. The capability 
here is the man who knows what to do with 
that equipment. He is the capability of our 
mission. It'll take ten years or more to cre- 
ate more like him in some other location. 
This move doesn't make sense, no matter 
how you look at it.” 

Miller’s frustration is echoed in office after 
office throughout the Arsenal. 

“Th. Army is going to hurt itself and 
Philadelphia by closing this installation,” 
said Joseph Mc. McCaughey, top civilian 
executive of the arsenal. “I’m most fearful 
that it will lose our cadre of young, aggres- 
sive engineers and scientists 

“They are the future of the fleld. People 
are the mission. This thing is about people 
and experience, not equipment and old 
bulldings,” said McCaughey. 

A visitor can sum up the story of “this 
thing” from the intersection of Reese St. and 
Worth Rd. 

That intersection—not far from McCau- 
ghey's office—serves as a symbolic crossroads 
in time for the Arsenal and its 158 years in 
Philadelphia. 

A stone’s throw is the Building No. II, 
which a small plaque indicates is more than 
100 years old and still in use. Eight other 
nearby buildings date back to the Arsenal's 
beginning. 

Encircling a large grassy parade mall, the 
buildings occupy 9.5 acres of some of the 
most historic land in Philadelphia. Even the 
U.S. government can not make changes on 
this area without the approval of the Phila- 
delphia Historical Commission. 

A stone thrown in the opposite direction 
will fall just short of Building No. 109—a 
more modern structure typical of many of 
the laboratories and workshops which sprawl 
across the Arsenal grounds. 

In the basement of No. 109 is an ultra- 
modern communications center where, on 
Nov. 22, a rattling teletype announced the 
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decision to close the arsenal and eliminate 
3,500 Jobs. 

The Arsenal's historic background, so long 
a selling point with the Pentagon, has now 
become a weakness. The Army decided its 
“outmoded” facilities could no longer keep 
up with modern resarch demands. There is 
a counter-argument. 

Said Dr. David Rosenblatt, director of the 
Arsenal's Pitman-Dunn laboratories: 

“It’s difficult for some people to visualize, 
but the sort of work we do here now is 
aimed at the future. With the close of the 
facility, the results might well take until the 
1980’s to show up, when the Army begins to 
look for new systems and development and 
sees that there is this five-to-ten-year lag 
when not much was done in the way of re- 
search. That's how long it would take to just 
get back to our normal level of operation on 

rent projects.” 
OE the complex’s 240 buildings, 
more than 1,500 engineers and technicians 
work at research projects ranging from lu- 
ting oils to laser beams. 

Pene prenit engineers have been granted 
more than 1,000 patents, and their ideas have 
been involved in the Mercury, Gemini and 
Apollo space shots. Equipment developed at 
the arsenal went to the Moon with Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin in 1969. 

In the basement of Building No. 65, a visi- 
tor waits for his eyes to adjust to the dim 
light. A huge blue box, half the length of the 
room, resembles an under-size freight car 
without wheels. 

The blue box is a 1,000-watt carbon di- 
oxide laser, one of many used at Frankford 
Arsenal in experimental work. The laser, dis- 
covered in the early 1960s, can concentrate 
rays of heat which will instantaneously va- 
porize any known substance on earth. 

In the main headquarters building, Joseph 
M. McCaughey leaned back from his enor- 
mous desk, pressed his finger tips together 
and nodded solemnly. i 

“We're in a difficult period right now,” 
admitted McCaughey, the Arsenal’s top civil- 
ian executive. “The arsenal is to be closed 
for sure, But they haven’t cut our work load. 
We're going on just like before. 

“We have no time schedule for closing. 
We don’t know what missions will be trans- 
ferred. The future of the people working 
here is totally up in the air. 

“Obviously, that has an overall effect on 
the morale.” 

Tuer STREET THAT Beat HITLER 
(By Hoag Levins) 


Out past the dangling gray ash of his 
cigarette, ghosts were dancing down Craig 
Rd 


“You shoulda’ seen ‘em. There was so 
many people here it was like a sea of people 
in this street,” said the man eagerly. His 
rough hand gestured broadly down the 
length of deserted Craig Rd. which cuts its 
way through a cluster of red brick industrial 
buildings inside Frankford Arsenal. 

“This here is the street that beat Hitler. 
There were bullets coming out of these 
buildings like you couldn't believe. It was 
like a beehive here,” he said, flicking an ash 
into the gutter and shaking his head at the 
memories. 

Behind him a four-story building bore 
the date “1865” in stone above the massive 
double-entrance doors. Like much of the 
arsenal, Craig Rd. was planned and built 
around the time of the Civil War. 

Craig Rd. workers turned out the paper 
and powder wads needed by Union Army ri- 
flemen. Some 57 years later, operations along 
the street's “Bullet Row” had changed con- 
siderably and centered around the produc- 
tion of the new metal bullet cartridges used 
by the Allies throughout World War I. By 
the 1940's, Bullet Row housed one of the 
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most massive munitions manufacturing op- 
erations in the world. 

Every round of small caliber ammunition 
fired by American troops during World War 
It came along Craig Rd. At the peak of the 
war, more than 22,000 people worked in three 
shifts round-the-clock. They made 8 million 
bullets a day. 

“You could feel it when you came to 
work. It meant something to be part of the 
arsenal. We were working to save the world. 

“That sounds silly as hell now, but that’s 
the way it was then,” said the Craig Rd. 
watchman, walking back up the steps into 
building 215. 

Inside the building, one finds the arsenal- 
that-used-to-be. It lies quietly beneath a 
heavy layer of dust, surrounded by the smells 
of cold grease and old wood. 

Row after row, lines of small wooden cu- 
bicles await a shift of workers which have 
not come for a decade. Hundreds of women 
sat here each day as an overhead chute 
dropped an avalanche of brass casings past 
each station for one final check. 

Room after room, floor after floor, building 
after building, the idle machinery waits. 
Here and there, one finds an old apron on a 
rusty nail, old hair pins beneath a bench, or 
a few battered boxes of loose brass shells, an 
industrial ghost town. 

Further down, like square shouldered 
steel soldiers, giant 2,000-ton presses stand 
two and three stories high. 

“It took three months just to get that one 
press in place,” said one worker, jabbing his 
grease-blackened hand authoritatively at 
the monstrous machines, “Imagine them 
moving this stuff out of here to somewhere 
else. This is just one bullding—there are 
dozens like this one, all full,” he said, dis- 
appearing around a corner. 

“It depends on how you want to look at 
it,” said William Lennox, walking through 
the chilly factories, his hands deep in the 
pockets of his coat. “The army is talking 
about idle buildings. We look at them as 
potential factories. In peace, no one wants 
to hear about arsenals or buliet shops. In 
war, suddenly they become popular as hell. 
One day we're going to need these factories 
and we're not going to have them.” 

Lennox, who is the Arsenal's information 
officer, has worked there 29 years. His father 
worked there before him, and his father’s 
father before that. 

In a nearby mailroom, Eleanor Duzenski, 
who came to the arsenal in 1941 as a patri- 
otic 18-year-old girl with nine brothers in 
the service, said: 

“It was important to work here in those 
days. I wanted to have a hand in the war 
effort along with my brothers. Here, we were 
fighting for the same thing . . . end the war 
and bring the boys home.” 


PLANT CouLp HELP SAvE WHALES 


Scientists at Philadelphia's Frankfcrd 
Arsenal may save the world’s endangered 
sperm whales. 

For centuries, the 60-foot-long whales 
have been mercilessly hunted for their oil, 
one of the finest quality lubricants yet dis- 
covered. The whales are on the endangered 
species list but are still hunted because of 
heavy demand for their oil. 

Studies at the arsenal’s Pitman-Dunn 
laboratories may soon change that. Scien- 
tists found that an oil made from jojoba 
plant seeds has the same luricating quali- 
ties as sperm whale oll. Jojoba plants only 
grow in the arid southwestern U.S. where 
Indian tribes are now considering jojoba as 
a cash crop because of the Arsenal's find- 
ings. 

Ironically, the same arsenal which 100 
years ago supplied muskets and bowie 
knives to fight the plains Indians may now 
provide a living for some of their descend- 
ants. 
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[From the Philadelphia Daily News, 
Jan. 27, 1975] 

Is THE FRANKFORD ARSENAL ‘“OUTMODED”?— 
‘Tre Rock ISLAND LINE Is FINE, BUT... 
(By Hoag Levins) 

Rock Istanp, Itt.—The Army, in closing 
the “outmoded” Frankford Arsenal in Phila- 
delphia, intends to transfer many functions 
here—to an arsenal built during the Civil 
War. 

During a tour of this 113-year-old Illinois 
arsenal, the Daily News found the same sort 
of buildings and equipment available now at 
the 158-year-old Frankford Arsenal. 

On Nov. 22, 1974, after years of rumor and 
speculation, the Army announced it was clos- 
ing down Frankford by July 1977. 

The main reason cited was the Phila- 
delphia arsenal’s age which, in part, dates 
back to the Spanish-American War. Officially, 
the Army said, it found Frankford buildings 
“outmoded” for the sophisticated business of 
modern munitions development. 

Now, the Army plans to move at least two 
major functions of the Frankford Arsenal 
into buildings here at Rock Island. Frank- 
ford’s fire control and small-arms munitions 
programs will be housed here in buildings 
constructed during the early 1860s when this 
island arsenal was the site of a prison. 

Nearly 2,000 of those soldiers are still here, 
their tombstones marching row after row in 
the snow at one end of this 960-acre island 
in the middle of the Mississippi River. 

That Confederate cemetery, a well known 
local landmark, underscores this arsenal’s 
history reaching back nearly as far as that of 
the Frankford Arsenal. 

Aside from the Civil War structures that 
now hold the bulk of the workshops and labs, 
a number of other workshops were built dur- 
ing both World Wars. 

One HUGE building erected in 1917 holds 
the sprawling computerized machine shop 
which turns out the massive cannons for 
which Rock Island Arsenal is famous, That 
shop has the largest inventory of computer- 
programmed machines in the Defense De- 
partment. 

Rock Island Arsenal officials won't com- 
ment officially on whether or not their facilty 
can accommodate work now done at the 
Frankford Arsenal. However, privately they 
admit it could. Said one: “We have plenty of 
space here. It’s a matter of time and money. 
If you don’t have what you need, you buy it.” 

Pat Klein, chief information officer at Rock 
Island, points with pride to the massive Civil 
War buildings that line the streets of the 
arsenal. “What we've done here is to con- 
stantly update the inside of the buildings.” 

His tour led through structures with two- 
foot-thick stone walls and story-high 
windows much like the 1860s buildings 
which line the streets of Frankford Arsenal. 

“The feeling here is, when you have solid 
buildings like these,” explained Klein, “you 
have as sturdy a building as you're ever going 
to find. You wouldn’t be able to buy build- 
ings like this today .. . no matter how much 
money you had to spend.” 


Rock Istanp HOUSING: Very SCARCE 


Rocx Istanp, Inu.—One of the first—and 
largest—problems Philadelphia Arsenal 
workers will find in Rock Island is housing. 

There isn't any. 

Rock Island has traditionally been plagued 
by housing shortages, greatly increased by 
the current building slump and tight money, 

The Army consolidated its new Armament 
Command here two years ago, and brought 
in hundreds of new workers. They took most 
of what housing was left. 

“It was outrageous,” remembered one Rock 
Island Arsenal worker. “Everybody knew you 
were an arsenal transfer. The price of every 
house went up $10,000. The condition of the 
houses was simply beyond belief.” 

Dick Weeks, president of the Quad-Cities 
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Development Group, composed of realtors, 
industrialists and civic leaders interested in 
promoting the region, said: 

“Unfortunately, you can’t win in our hous- 
ing market right now. People coming here 
are looking at inflated prices for homes in a 
market that is very, very tight.” 

John Miller, president of the Rock Island 
Bank, said the going rate for home mort- 
gages is 914 percent. 

Arsenal officials say those who transfer 
will not be given financial assistance to off- 
set losses in selling their old house or in 
the higher costs and interest rates on a 
new one. 

As an example of the prices in Rock Island, 
Police Chief Charles Myers bought a four- 
bedroom home in 1968 for $36,000. His taxes 
on it are about $800 a year. 

“It’s just a regular house and now its 
value is up to about $50,000 and climbing,” 
Myers said. 

Lynn Ash, executive editor of the local 
newspaper in Rock Island, called the hous- 
ing situation “so bad now that what most 
people do when they come here is to go 
about 60 miles out into the farm lands.” 


PRICES THERE 

Philadelphians moving to Rock Island can 
expect to encounter the sort of prices which 
the family of Larry Long of the Chamber 
of Commerce there has paid in the last 
week, including: 

Man’s haircut: $3.25 

Woman's shampoo and set: $6 

Dry cleaning, man’s suit: $2 

Daily paper: 15 cents 

Gasoline, regular: 56 cents per gallon 

Gasoline, high-test: 60 cents per gallon 

Bacon: $1.37 per pound 

Frying chickens, whole: 
pound 

Head of lettuce: 45 cents 

Ground beef, good grade: $1.09 per pound 

8 pounds of potatoes: $1.69 

Visit to family doctor: $12 

Dental check-up: $15 


No GOLF A HANDICAP TO KEEPING OUR ARSENAL? 


Rock IsLANpD, Int.—Strange as it sounds, 
could a factor in the Army’s decision to close 
the Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia have 
been golf? 

According to military, political and indus- 
trial sources embroiled in the controversy, 
the Frankford Arsenal has been doomed be- 
cause it doesn’t have a golf course as do most 
other major Army installations. Said one 
Washington source: 

“It sounds crazy, that the Army brass 
would balance its total arsenal capability 
picture against golf courses and nice man- 
sions to live in, but if you knew some of the 
reasons behind Army decisions, you'd be 
astounded, The golf course that Frankford 
doesn't have was the last nail in its coffin.” 

Another government source says: 

“These generals and other higher officers 
like the frills. They like large homes. Frank- 
ford can do the job, but it doesn’t have any 
of the frills. It’s a drab place and a com- 
manding officer can’t take a visiting dignitary 
out to the golf course. That is what they like 
to do.” 

A few years ago, when the Army transferred 
the Metrology and Calibration Center from 
Philadelphia, it sent the mission to Red 
Stone Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala. That Ala- 
bama arsenal has its own golf course. 

Currently, all seven major military facili- 
ties likely to take over functions from Frank- 
ford have golf courses. Some even have their 
own hunting and fishing preserves. 

The other six are Edgewood Arsenal/Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds complex and Indian 
Head Naval Facility in Maryland; Picatinny 
Arsenal, and Fort Monmouth in New Jersey; 
Fts. Lee and Belvoir in Virginia, and Rock 
Island in Illinois. . 
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Rock Island has one of the nicest courses 
of all. The Rock Island golf club is pri- 
vately operated, with a par 71, 7,000-yard, 
18-hole course covering acres of lush wooded 
grounds a few steps from Colonel’s Row, a 
series of castie-like mansions facing out onto 
the Mississippi River where the arsenal’s top 
officers live. 

The golf club charges two rates. Military 
members pay $60 a year. Civilians pay a 
$1,050 entrance fee and $500 additionally a 
year. Civilian membership is limited to 75. 

“The Army brass like the nice things in 
life for themselves,” said a civilian official. 
“Get them together behind closed doors and 
they're Hke a bunch of kids in a candy 
store—except they own the candy store.” 

Said an Army officer at Rock Island: 

“You have to look at it from the viewpoint 
of a career Army officer. The base is his en- 
tire life. He doesn’t care whats outside. 
Frankford has a reputation as a dump to 
live in. It’s in the middle of that grimy, dirty 
industrial district. Now if you were an offi- 
cer and had a chance to pick between Frank- 
ford and the riverfront along the Mississippi, 
which would it be?” 

A high civilian official said: 

“Understand that generals in the Army 
live in their own little world. Especially 
that’s true for the older, stiffer officers. They 
put a large value on things like prestigious 
houses and communities small enough to 
make their wives’ tea parties major social 
news events. They just love to walk an im- 
portant visitor out the front door and over 
to the golf course. It’s a big thing in their 
life.” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOV. 
DAVID L. BOREN 


(Mr, ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
Mrneta) asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 13, David L. Boren was sworn in as 
the 21st Governor of Oklahoma. In his 
excellent inaugural address, he called on 
Oklahomans to resolve “that the renew- 
al of our Nation will begin with us, in 
Oklahoma.” 

I have known David Boren all his life 
and am proud that he is a resident of the 
Third Congressional District. His father, 
Lyle H. Boren, served in this House as a 
Representative from Oklahoma for 10 
years, from 1937 to 1947. David's sister, 
Susan, is a former member of my staff. 

David Boren has already proven him- 
self to be an outstanding scholar and 
legislator, and I am confident that he 
will do an equally fine job as Governor. 
I am happy to take this opportunity to 
share his inaugural address with my col- 
leagues: 

INAUGURAL Appress—Gov. Davip L. BOREN, 
OKLAHOMA'S 21ST GOVERNOR, JANUARY 13, 
1975 
Governor Gary, Governor Hall, Members of 

the Three Branches of Government, My Fel- 
low Oklahomans: Standing here with my 
wife, family, and friends who have made my 
role in today’s activities possible, my feel- 
ing, more than any other, is of humility. 

My every effort will be to merit the trust 
and confidence you have placed in me. 

Today also strengthens and intensifies my 
determination. 

With your continued help, I am deter- 
mined to make Oklahoma an example to the 
Nation in open and honest government where 
the people will know how every dollar is 
spent and about every action taken. 
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This office is yours. I take it in trust. T 
will treat it as yours and not as mine. 

You have given me the responsibility to 
make tough decisions and I will make them. 
I cannot promise you that my Judgment will 
always be right, but I do pledge that I will 
work hard to learn what is right and then 
always do the right as I perceive it. 

I will require the highest standards of 
public service from all who serve under my 
authority. Any failure to measure up to those 
high standards will know justice that is 
swift and sure, 

Inaugural addresses are traditionally spiced 
with rhetoric and poetic phases. I prefer to 
speak to you directly about my sincere 
beliefs. 

There is in this Nation an uneasy feeling 
that something is wrong. Man holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty. Never have we had more 
materially. Never have human beings been 
so advanced in their knowledge of the uni- 
verse around them or the norms of social 
behavior, Never has a people had such mili- 
tary power or the ability to move so fast or 
see so much as those who live today. If 
we return to the very beginning of recorded 
human history, to the very first symbol 
etched into stone by primitive man which 
we have now been able to decipher, of all 
of the people who have lived from that time 
to this, we haye more materlally. Think 
about it. You and I have more than any 
people who ever lived on the face of this 
globe, 

Yet, with all of our material wealth, there 
is a feeling that something is lacking. Next 
year is our bi-centennial as a Nation. The 
material wealth of 1976 far surpasses that 
of 1776, but is the spirit of 1776 still alive? 
There seem to be lacking the Washingtons 
and the Jeffersons who led with boldness, 
who set our sights on lofty and noble ideals. 
There seem to be lacking the spirit of self 
sacrifice and the devotion to principle that 
typified the minutemen. Why are we not 
now writing chapters in our history to match 
any ever written in our 200 years? Why in- 
stead do we see the dissolution of family 
life, the loosening of moral standards and 
the defiling of the highest positions in gov- 
ernment by everything from petty theft to 
abuses of power by people of both political 
parties? 

What we need in this Nation is old fash- 
ioned spiritual renewal. It can come. It must 
come, Let us resolve here today that the 
renewal of our Nation will begin with us, 
in Oklahoma. As Oklahomans, our fathers 
and mothers, our grandparents have taught 
us lessons more yaluable than any sophisti- 
cated philosophical treatise. They have shown 
us that it is the simple things that add great- 
ness to life. 

It is a simple honesty, unlocked doors, an 
agreement sealed by a handshake, a straight 
from the shoulder expression of opinion. It 
is not trading self respect for material suc- 
cess. It is the courage to take a stand for a 
good cause and the willingness to assume 
responsibility openly for mistakes. It is fru- 
gality that hates waste, and pride in one's 
work, whatever it might be. It is a generous 
spirit that helps a neighbor in need. 

Let these virtues of our pioneer heritage 
be our virtues. Iam not afraid of the future. 
I welcome it because I know that we who 
live in this State care about our country and 
our fellow man. More Oklahomans voted for 
state officers this year than ever before. We 
the people of Oklahoma serve notice that we 
are ready to spear-head a renewal of com- 
munity spirit that will be a model to our 
Nation. 

Our federal system will work only if the 
states stand on the cutting edge of good gov- 


ernment. We in Oklahoma are ready to be 
a model of excellence for the Nation. 


Already our Legislature has moved to 
renew the spirit of openness and honesty in 
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state government. They have opened the Leg- 
islature for all the people to see. 
government is the great ally of tyranny and 
corruption. Our state will become a model of 
openness for the Nation. 

We are ready to renew the spirit of hard 
work and frugality. There are those in our 
state who can work who do not work. They 
drain the taxpayers and steal from our elder- 
ly and disabled. We say to those who can 
work, “You will work for every check which 
you draw from the State of Oklahoma,” and 
to those who are elderly or helpless “We will 
fight to see that you have enough to live in 
dignity.” Our state will develop a welfare 
system which is a model to the Nation. 

We are already to renew the spirit of excel- 
lence of always giving our best, whatever our 
position in life. We will not tolerate an in- 
efficient system of government which bur- 
dens the taxpayers with almost 250 overlap- 
ping boards and agencies. We will not tol- 
erate wasteful political patronage which has 
doubled the number of state employees in 
barely the last decade. The taxpayers have 
had enough, With 40¢ of every dollar earned 
going to taxes and one out of every six peo- 
ple working for government at some level, 
someone somewhere must turn this trend 
around. I say let’s do it now. Let Oklahoma 
lead the way. 

We in Oklahoma government in all three 
branches reject the timid opportunism which 
has created a leadership vacuum in our Na- 
tion. We do not need politicians who read 
the polls to see which way the wind is blow- 
ing. We need statesmen who lead boldly and 
proclaim openly the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Harry Truman often said “The buck 
stops here”. As your Governor, I accept the 
challenge of Harry Truman. As far as my ad- 
ministration is concerned, the buck stops 
with me. When I put my name on the ballot, 
I asked you for a chance to follow the lead 
of my consclence and to have you hold me 
accountable for all of my acts, both my suc- 
cesses and my failures. 

Iam your employee. I am prepared for you 
to hold me accountable. None of us in this 
day and time has a right to hold a public 
trust with an eye toward personal gain or 
the results of the next election, 

Wiliam H. Murray said in his Farewell 
Message that no one ever doubted during his 
term who was the Governor. The same will 
be true during the next four years. You the 
people have given me a job to do and, within 
the limits of my ability, I intend to do it. 

I have but one aim and that is to do my 
very best for you for the next four years. 
To our Legislators and other public officials, 
I say “I cannot be a good Governor without 
your help and counsel, I need your help. 
I seek it.” To all of my fellow Oklahomans, 
I say “Our state and our Nation will not 
be renewed unless you care enough to make 
it happen. Work with all of us in state gov- 
ernment. Let us know that you care deeply.” 

“We the people” are the three most im- 
portant words in the Constitution. You alone 
can bring decency and honesty to govern- 
ment. I cannot do anything by myself. Will 
you help me? Will you care enough to write 
to me and to your Legislators? If you are 
silent, if you sit on the sidelines, our state 
will not change for the better. Do you care 
enough to go to public meetings, write letters 
to the editor, and help to solve social prob- 
lems in your own communities and neighbor- 
hoods? 

Where is the hope for our future in Okla- 
homa? It is not in me. It is not in our 
Legislators and other public officials. It is 
not eyen in laws on the books. The hope 
for our future is in you. Everyone of you 
listening now. Only a great people can pro- 
duce a great government. You must care 
enough to make it happen. 

What makes the difference between a Na- 
tion that is truly great and one that is merely 
rich and powerful? It is the simple things 
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that make the difference. Honesty, knowing 
right from wrong, openness, self respect, and 
the courage of conviction. America is not 
merely rich and powerful, America is great. 
Will America remain great? Comfort says 
“Tarry awhile”. Opportunism says “This is 
a good spot”. Timidity asks “How difficult 
is the road ahead?” I know how Oklahomans 
will answer them. We answer, “Stand aside, 
Oklahoma cares enough to lead the way.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Ratssack, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Qu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Minera) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. Fioop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roptno, for 10 minutes, today. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzalez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kastenmeter, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. BURKE of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Ms. AszuG, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr, Staccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Younc of Texas, for 60 minutes, 
January 30, 1975. 

Mr. Conyers, for 60 minutes, Febru- 
ary 19, 1975. 

Mr. Barrett, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fotey, for 60 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Rooney, and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of Recorp and 
> estimated by the Public Printer to cost 

1,599. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HEINZ. 

Mr, SHUSTER. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. CoHeN in three instances. 

Mr. STEELMAN. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. GRADISON. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. CARTER in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

Mr. Emery. 

Mr. Cortins of Texas in four in- 
stances.. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. QUIE. 

Mr. Barats in two instances. 

Mr. Syms in two instances. 

Mr Rovssetot in two instances. 
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Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN in two instances, 

Mr. SARASIN. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MINETA) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Gonzaez in three instances. 

Mr. Anverson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. NaTCHER in two instances. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mrs. MEYNER. 

Mr, Moorueap of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr, HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. Won Part. 

Mr. Harris in 10 instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances, 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. McFAtt. 

Mr, ZEFERETTI in 10 instances. 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr, Ginn in two instances. 

Mr. Dominick V. Danrets in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. BENNETT in two instances. 

Mr. HucHes in 10 instances. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. Gaypos in two instances. 

Mr. ROONEY. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. For of Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 30, 1975, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

203. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation for Military Assist- 
ance, South Vietnamese Forces and a budget 
amendment for Military Assistance for Cam- 
bodia in fiscal year 1975 (H. Doc. No. 94-38) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

204. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
that the appropriations to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for “Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital” and “Departmental 
Management” haye been apportioned on & 
basis which indicates the necessity for sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1975, pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes [31 U.S.C. 665]; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

205. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the progress 
of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
flight instruction program during calendar 
year 1974, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2110; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

206. A letter from the senior vice president, 
Potomac Electric Power Co., transmitting the 
balance sheet of the company as of Decem- 
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ber 31, 1974, pursuant to 37 Stat. 979; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

207. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide additional military assistance authoriza- 
tions for Cambodia for the fiscal year 1975, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

208. A letter from the Secretary, Smithso- 
nian Institution, transmitting the annual 
report of the Smithsonian for fiscal year 1974, 
pursuant to the act of August 10, 1846 [20 
U.S.C. 58]; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

209. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the publication entitled “Statistics of Inter- 
state Natural Gas Pipeline Companies, 1973"; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

210. A letter from the Chairman, US. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting the 
annual report of the Commission for 1974, 
pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

211. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to repeal exemptions in the 
antitrust laws relating to fair trade laws; 
jointly to the Committees on the Judiciary, 
and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 2287. A bill to amend title 2 of the 
United States Code to provide for the con- 
sideration and adoption of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives for the 95th and 
each succeeding Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself and Mr. 
OBEY): 

H.R. 2288. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the cor- 
porate surtax exemption; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BALDUS (for himself, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Bourn, Mr. 
CORNELL, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. NOLAN, 
Mr. OBEY, and Mr. TRAXLER) : 

H.R. 2289. A bill to provide price support 
for milk at not less than 100 percent of the 
parity price therefor, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAUMAN: 

H.R. 2290. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to require the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation to 
initiate additional rail passenger service in 
the northeast corridos to determine the 
feasibility of utilizing such service to pro- 
vide alternative transportation systems; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2291. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a limited 
exclusion from gross income for interest on 
deposits in banks and certain other savings 
institutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. 
Cuartes H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. MurpHy of New York, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mrs. Hout, Mr, Mc- 
KINNEY, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. ASHLEY, 
Mr. Sanastn, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. DE- 


LANEY, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
GILMAN, and Mr. VANDER JAGT) : 

H.R. 2292. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide penalties 
for certain persons who employ, or who refer 
for employment, aliens who are in the United 
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States illegally, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREAUX: 

H.R. 2293. A bill to amend the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Act of 1970, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 2294. A bill to amend the Emergency 
School Aid Act to extend to French-Amer- 
icans the same benefits accorded other mi- 
nority groups under that act; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2295. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide grants to 
States and units of local government for the 
establishment, equipping, and operation of 
emergency communications centers to make 
the national emergency telephone number 
911 available throughout the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2296. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1965, to provide 
short term relief to those portions of the 
fishing industry which have suffered eco- 
nomic dislocation; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2297. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion, by the Secretary of the Army, of certain 
easements which are no longer necessary for 
Federal navigation projects; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2298. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify the circum- 
stances under which the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may pay for care and treat- 
ment rendered to veterans by private hos- 
pitals in emergencies; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 2299. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an individ- 
ual tax credit for disaster preparation ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2300. A bill to impose quantitative 
limitations on the importation of shrimp into 
the United States during calendar years 1974 
and 1975, and to impose a duty on imported 
shrimp; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2301. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an individ- 
ual tax credit for disaster evacuation ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr, JAMES V. STANTON, and 
Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois): 

H.R. 2302. A bill to revise certain provi- 
sions relating to per diem and mileage ex- 
penses of Government employees and disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California: 

H.R. 2303. A bill to establish a National 
Center for the Prevention and Control of 
Rape and provide financial assistance for a 
research and demonstration program into 
the causes, consequences, prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of rape; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2304. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for ade- 
quate outpatient care in medically under- 
served areas; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2305, A bill to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunity by executive agencies 
of the U.S. Government for persons unable 
to work standard working hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R, 2306. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
National Health Service Corps program; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr, DAN DANIEL: 

H.R. 2307. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey to the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
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University certain lands of the United States 
of America at Fort Pickett, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H.R, 2308. A bill to make it an unfair prac- 
tice for any retailer to increase the price of 
certain consumer commodities once he 
marks the price on any such consumer com- 
modity, and to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to order any such retailer to re- 
fund any amounts of money obtained by so 
increasing the price of such consumer com- 
modity; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2309. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of dogs intended to 
be used to fight other dogs for purposes of 
sport, wagering, or entertainment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT: 

H.R. 2310, A bill to assure protection of en- 
vironmental values while facilitating con- 
struction of needed electric power supply fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 2311. A bill to exempt small independ- 
ent oil producers from the Emergency Pe- 
troleum Allocation Act of 1973; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 2312. A bill to provide certain services 
for Government employees in order to assist 
them in preparing for retirement; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 2313. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, transportation, possession, and own- 
ership of handguns, except in certain cir- 
cumstances; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 2314. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or 
compensation reduced, or entitlement there- 
to discontinued, because of increases in 
monthly social security benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, GIBBONS: 

H.R. 2315. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for a refund 
of 1974 individual income taxes, to increase 
the low income allowance and the percentage 
standard deduction, to provide a credit for 
certain earned income, to repeal percentage 
depletion, to increase the investment credit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. ULL- 
MAN, Mr. O'NEIL, Mr. Bearp of 
Rhode Island, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr, 
LAFALCE, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. Rooney, Mr. Stokes, Mr. WIRTH, 
and Mr. Yatron): 

H.R. 2316. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to increase 
tariffs, or to take any other import adjust- 
ment action, with respect to petroleum or 
products derived therefrom; to negate any 
such action which may be taken by the 
President after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 2317. A bill to provide price support 
for milk at not less than 8734 percent of the 
parity price therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, HANLEY: 

H.R, 2318. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $8,000 the 
amount of outside earnings which (subject 
to further increases under the automatic ad- 
jJustment provisions) is permitted an indi- 
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vidual each year without any deductions 
from benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEINZ . (for himself, Mr. 
Aspnor, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. BEARD of 
Tennessee, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. MosHer, Mr. JErrorps, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. BROYHILL, 
Mr. CARTER, Mr. WINN, Mr. COHEN, 
and Mrs. Hott) : 

H.R. 2319. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Ms. JORDAN: 

H.R. 2320. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to prohibit States from 
denying unemployment compensation to in- 
dividuals who are unavailable for work be- 
cause of temporary illnesses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 2321. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to preserve competition among corporations 
in the production of oil, coal, uranium, and 
geothermal power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIJER (for himself, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
DRINAN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. MEZVIN- 
SKY, Mr. CoHEeN, Mr. BapILLO, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. MurPHY of New 
York, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. Guns, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. KocuH, Mr. STOKES, Ms. 
Aszuc, Mr. Asprn, Mr. Mrkva, and 
Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2322. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent and regionalized U.S. Parole Commission, 
to provide fair and equitable parole proce- 
dures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. DRINAN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr. Diccs, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. MurpHy of New York, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. ECK- 
HARDT, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, KOCH, 
Mr. STOKES, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr, METCALFE, and Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2323. A bill to authorize actions for 
redress in cases involving the violation of the 
constitutional rights of inmates in State or 
local correctional facilities or jails; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Conyers, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. Drtnan, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. Dices, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Brester, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. Kocu, Mr. STOKES, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. Mrxva, 
and Mr, RANGEL): 

H.R. 2324. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to establish a revolving 
fund for making loans to individuals re- 
leased from prison; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HUNGATE, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Ms. JORDAN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Mr. BADILLO, Mr. Dices, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. BIES- 
TER, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. STOKES, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. 
CONTE): 

H.R. 2325. A bill to amend titie 18 of the 
United States Code to establish an Office of 
the US. Correctional Ombudsman; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. Diecs, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, and Mr. METCALFE) : 

H.R. 2326. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent and regionalized U.S. Parole Commission, 
to provide fair and equitable parole proce- 
dures, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 2327. A bill to discourage the use of 
leg-hold or steel jaw traps on animals in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 2328. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to classify as “special 
immigrants” alien veterans who served hon- 
orably in the U.S. Armed Forces, together 
with their spouses and children, for purposes 
of lawful admission into the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 2329. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to require notification 
by foreign investors of proposed acquisitions 
of equity securities of U.S. companies, to 
authorize the President to prohibit any such 
acquisition as appropriate for the national 
security, to further the foreign policy, or 
to protect the domestic economy of the 
United States, to require issuers of registered 
securities to maintain and file with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission a list of 
the names and nationalities of the beneficial 
owners of their equity securities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSHER (for himself, Ms. AB- 
zuG, Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DUNCAN of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Ms. HOLTZMAN, 
Mr. MCCORMACK, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
MOORHEAD of California, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. QUIE, Mr. REGULA, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
RUPPE, Mr. SARASIN, Mr, SEIBERLING, 
Mr. STARK, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. CHARLES 
WıLson`of Texas, and Mr, Won Part): 

H.R. 2330. A bill to require in all cases court 
orders for the interception of communica- 
tions by electronic and other devices, for 
the entering of any residence, for the opening 
of any mail, for the inspection or procure- 
ment of certain records, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 2331. A bill to amend the Education 
of the Handicapped Act to provide tutorial 
and related instructional services for home- 
bound children through the employment of 
college stuđents, particularly veterans and 
other students who themselves are handi- 
capped; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 2332. A bill to amend the National 
Trails System Act to authorize a feasibility 
study relating to the Bartram Trail in Ala- 
bama; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2333. A bill to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 by designating a 
segment of Hatchet Creek in Alabama as a 
potential component of the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2334, A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2335. A bill to amend chapter 84 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to the assaulting, injuring, or killing of police 
officers and firemen, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2336. A bill to make it a Federal 
crime to kill or assault a fireman or law en- 
forcement officer engaged in the performance 
of his duties when the offender travels in 
interstate commerce or uses any facility of 
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interstate commerce for such purpose; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2337. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of certain public safety officers who die in 
the performance of duty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2338. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code with respect to the ob- 
servance of Veterans Day; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2339. A bill to provide a pension for 
veterans of World War I and their widows; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2340. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or com- 
pensation reduced, or entitlement thereto 
discontinued, because of increases in monthly 
social security benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2341. A bill to amend titles 37 and 
38, United States Code, to encourage persons 
to join and remain in the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard by providing full-time coverage 
under Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance for 
such members and certain members of the 
Retired Reserve up to age 60, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2342. A bill to provide income tax in- 
centives for the modification of certain facili- 
ties so as to remove architectural and trans- 
portational barriers to the handicapped and 
elderly; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself, Mr. 


BEvILL, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. Eowarps of Alabama, Mr. 
FLOWERS, 

bama): 
H.R. 2348. A bill to designate the new For- 
est Service laboratory at Auburn, Ala., as the 
George W. Andrews Forestry Sciences Lab- 


and Mr, Jones of Ala- 


oratory; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 2344. A bill for the relief of unem- 
ployment through the performance of use- 
ful public work, and for other purposes; ta 
the Committee om Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

HER. 2345. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to increase un- 
employment and sickness benefits, to raise 
the contribution base, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2346. A bill to impose temporary 
quotas on motor vehicles imported into the 
United States from foreign countries which 
do not allow substantially equivalent mar- 
ket access to motor vehicles manufactured 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Ms, 
Apzuc, Mr. Appapso, Mr. Ba- 
DILLO, Mr. Conyers, Mr. FLOR- 
10, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
HANNAFORD, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mrs. MEYNER, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. MrrcHELL of Maryland, 
Mr, Murray of New York, Mr, Nrx, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. Roprno, and Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN): 

H.R. 2347. A bill to protect purchasers and 
prospective purchasers of condominium 
housing units and residents of multifamily 
rental structures being converted to con- 
dominium units, by providing for the estab- 
lishment of national minimum standards 
for condominium sales and conversions (to 
be administered by an Assistant Secretary 
for Condominium Housing, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development); and to 
insure that financial institutions engaged in 
the extension of credit to prospective pur- 
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chasers of condominium units make credit 
available without discrimination on the basis 
of age, sex, race, religion, marital status, or 
national origin; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Sonarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. Yatnon, Mr. ZEFERETTI, 
Mr. Drees, and Mr. Dopp) : 

H.R. 2348. A bill to protect purchasers and 
prospective purchasers of condominium 
housing units and residents of multifamily 
rental structures being converted to con- 
dominium units, by providing for the estab- 
lishment of national minimum standards for 
condominium sales and conversions (to be 
administered by an Assistant Secretary for 
Condominium Housing, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development); and to 
insure that financial institutions engaged in 
the extension of credit to prospective pur- 
chasers of condominium units make credit 
available without discrimination on the 
basis of age, sex, race, religion, marital status, 
or national origin; to the Committee on 
Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ROYBAL (for himself, Mrs. 
Burke of California, and Mr. En- 
BERG) : 

H.R. 2349. A bill to regulate commerce by 
assuring adequate supplies of energy re- 
source products will be available at the low- 
est possible cost to the consumer, and for 
other proposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RUNNELS: 

H.R, 2350. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Eastern New Mexico Water 
Supply Project, New Mexico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER: 

H.R. 2351. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to guarantee to each employee 
in the competitive service who has completed 
the probationary or trial period, the right to 
a hearing, a hearing transcript, and all rele- 
vant evidence prior to a final decision of any 
agency to take certain action against such an 
employee, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself and 
Mr. Evans of Colorado) : 

H.R. 2352. A bill to provide that the proj- 
ect referred to as the Chatfield Dam and Lake 
on the South Platte River, Colo., shall here- 
after be known and designated as the Edwin 
C. Johnson Dam and Lake; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 2353. A bill to amend section 5042(a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
permit individuals who are not heads of 
families to produce wine for personal con- 
sumption; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2354. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to provide that any pay- 
ments of supplemental security income ben- 
efits which are due an individual at his or 
her death may, if such individual does not 
leave a qualified surviving spouse, be made 
to any person who was contributing over half 
of such individual's support at the time of 
such death; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING (for himself, Mr. 
Fraser, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. BADILLO, Ms, 
Burke of California, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Ms. Jorpan, Mr. 
Mr«va, Mr. Mrrcurii of Maryland, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. STARK, Mr. STOKES, 
and Mr. Van DEERLIN) : 

H.R. 2355. A bill to protect the civil and 
constitutional rights of professional ath- 
letes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2356. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 2357. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON (for him- 
self and Mr, CARNEY): 

H.R. 2358. A bill to amend the Regional 
Rall Reorganization Act of 1973 to increase 
the financial assistance available under sec- 
tion 213 and section 215, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Gupt, Mr. Horron, Mr, BENNETT, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Ms, BURKE of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Simon, Mr, MazzoLr, Mr. 
SoLaRz, Mr. Encar, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. Won Par, Mr. McOroskey, Mr. 
BropHeap, Ms. Lioyp of Tennessee, 
Mr. Barbus, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. 
D'Amours, Mr. OTTINGER, Ms. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Hastines, and Mr, 
COHEN): 

H.R. 2359. A bill to require candidates for 
Federal office, Members of the Congress, and 
officers and employees of the United States 
to file statements with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with respect to their income and finan- 
cial transactions; jointly to the Committees 
on the Judiciary and Standards of Official 
Conduct, 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself and Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho) : f 

H.R. 2360. A bill to repeal the Gun Control 
Act of 1968; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H.R. 2361. A bill to prohibit changes in the 
missing status classification of members of 
the uniformed services unless certain require- 
ments are complied with; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 2362. A bill to extend from 8 months 
to 24 months the period in which domesti- 
cated animals may pasture in foreign coun- 
tries and be accorded duty-free status upon 
reentry into the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. PICKLE, and Mr. CHARLES H, 
Witson of California) : 

H.R. 2363. A bill to amend section 131 of 
title 13, United States Code, to provide for 
the taking of censuses of manufacturers, of 
mineral industries, and of other businesses, 
for congressional approval of the content of 
questionnaires used in the taking of such 
censuses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 2364. A bill to restore the right of 
freedom of choice; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 2365. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tion Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2366. A bill to require the Supreme 
Court to report the reversal of State crimi- 
nal convictions in written decisions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2367. A bill to abolish the U.S. Postal 
Service, to repeal the Postal Reorganization 
Act, to reenact the former provisions of title 
39, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 2368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to remove the limitations on 
the amount of medical and dental expenses 
which may be deducted, to permit taxpayers 
to deduct such expenses, to arrive at their 
adjusted gross income, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2369. A bill to abolish the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries established by section 225 of the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 2370. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal of second-class and third-class mall- 
ing permits of mail users who have used 
these permits systematically in the matling 
of obscene, sadistic, lewd, or pandering mail 
matter, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2371. A bill to provide that certain 
land acquired for flood-control purposes 
which is no longer needed for such purposes 
be disposed of as surplus property; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 2372. A bill to authorize an additional 
41,000 miles for the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2373. A bill to provide for determina- 
tion through judicial proceedings of claims 
for compensation on account of disability or 
death resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty while 
serving in the active military or naval serv- 
ice, including those who served during peace- 
time, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2374. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental hous- 
ing to amortize at an accelerated rate the 
cost of rehabilitating or restoring such hous- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2375. A bill to protect funds invested 
in series E U.S. savings bonds from inflation 
and to encourage persons to provide for their 
own security; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WINN (for himself, Mr. Surtv- 
ER, Mr. Sxusrrz, Mr. Sesetrus, and 
Mrs, KEYS): 

H.R. 2376, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural Hall of Fame 
National Cultural Park in the State of Kan- 
sas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 2377. A bill to prohibit commercial 
flights by supersonic aircraft into or over 
the United States until certain findings are 
made by the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R, 2378. A bill to prohibit the impor- 
tation into the United States of commercial- 
ly produced domestic dog and cat animal 
products; and to prohibit dog and cat ani- 
mal products moving in interstate com- 
merce; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R, 2379. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to establish a National Law 
Enforcement Heroes Memorial within the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BREAUX: 

H.R. 2380. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to estabilsh a grant pro- 
gram to enable public ports to comply with 
certain Federal standards, to direct the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to undertake a compre- 
hensive study of the present and future 
needs of public ports in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California: 

H.R. 2381. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, possession, sale, and any 
other transfer of hollow point (dum dum) 
bullets in the United States; jointly to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr, FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 2382. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act To Incorporate the American Uni- 
versity”, approvde February 24, 1893; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 2383. A bill to authorize voluntary 
withholding of Maryland, Virginia, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia income taxes in the case of 
Members of Congress and congressional em- 
ployees; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Ms. JORDAN: 

H.R. 2384, A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to provide lower prices for con- 
sumers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 2385. A bill to establish a National 
Energy Information System, to authorize the 
Department of the Interior to undertake an 
inventory of U.S. energy resources on public 
lands and elsewhere, and for other purposes; 
jointly to the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. Rarispack, Mr. EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Conyers, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. DRINAN, Ms. 
JORDAN, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. MEZVIN- 
sky, Mr. COHEN, Mr, BADILLO, Mr. 
Dıcës, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr, BIESTER, Mr. ECK- 
HARDT, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. STOKES, Ms. ABzUG, Mr, MET- 
CALFE, Mr. Mrxva, and Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2386. A bill to prohibit the denial or 
abridgement of the right of former criminal 
offenders to vote in elections for Federal of- 
fice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself 
and Mr. MURPHY of New York) : 

H.R. 2387. A bill to prohibit the denial or 
abridgement of the right of former criminal 
offenders to vote in elections for Federal 
office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 2388. A bill to establish a Federal Oil 
and Gas Corporation; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and Science and 
Technology. 

By Mr, KOCH: 

H.R. 2389. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to broaden 
the coverage of home health services under 
the suplementary medical insurance pro- 
gram and remove the 100-visit limitation 
presently applicable thereto to amend part 
A of such title to liberalize the coverage of 
post hospital home health services there- 
under, to amend title XIX of such act to 
require the inclusion of home health sery- 
ices in a State’s medicaid program and to 
permit the payments of rent under such a 
program for elderly persons who would oth- 
erwise require nursing home care, to pro- 
vide expanded Federal funding for congre- 
gate housing for the displaced and the el- 
derly, and for other purposes; jointly to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 2390. A bill to repeal exemptions in 
the antitrust laws relating to fair trade laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAZZOLI: 

HR. 2391. A bill relating to withholding 
by the United States of certain taxes im- 
posed by States, and political subdivisions 
thereof, in the case of Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 2392. A bill to promote voluntary 
school integration by assisting magnet 
schools; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself and Mr. 
BRINKLEY): 

H.R. 2393. A bill to establish within the 
National Cemetery System the Fort Mitchell 
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Regional Veterans’ Cemetery in Russell 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Conyers, Mr, CORMAN, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diccs, Mr. ED- 
warps of California, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. MURTHA, Mr. Preyer, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RoyBaL, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. 
STEELMAN, Mr. TRAXLER, and Mr. 
ULLMAN): 

H.R. 2394. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 with respect to stability of the 
general price level; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 2395. A bill to prohibit certain acts 
with respect to petroleum, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and natural gas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Witson of Califor- 
nia, and Mr. CHARLES WILSON of 
Texas) : 

H.R. 2396. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a program of food 
allowance for older Americans; jointly, to the 
Committees on Agriculture and Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. RONCALIO (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado) : 

H.R. 2397. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to amend -retroactively regu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture 
pertaining to the computation of price sup- 
port payments under the National Wool Act 
of 1954 in order to insure the equitable treat- 
ment of ranchers and farmers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Ms ABZUG: 

H.R. 2398. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 
1974 to provide increased unemployment 
benefits; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr, ADAMS: 

H. Res. 109. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to rescind the food 
stamp regulations proposed on December 6, 
1974; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H. Res. 110. Resolution authorizing and 
directing the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to take immediate action to im- 
plement a pian for the audio and video 
broadcasting of House floor proceedings; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 111. Resolution to amend rule VIII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to prohibit a party caucus or conference from 
issuing binding instructions on a Member's 
committee or floor votes, and to permit any 
Member so bound to raise a point of order; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res, 112. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to require that the record of committee ac- 
tion be made available for public inspection, 
with certain exceptions; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 113. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to eliminate proxy voting in committees; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 114, Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that all committee meetings, with only lim- 
ited exceptions, shall be open to the public; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 115. Resolution to amend rule XI 
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of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to provide that any member in committee 
may demand a rolicall vote on any matter, 
and that a rolicall vote shall be required on 
any motion to report a bill or resolution from 
committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 116. Resolution to amend rule 
XXVII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to prescribe procedures whereby 
a committee may request that a matter re- 
ported should be considered under a sus- 
pension of the rules; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 117. Resolution to amend rule 
XXVIII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to require that all House-Senate 
conferences shall be open to the public and 
that no conference report shall be in order 
for consideration unless all conference ses- 
sions were open; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. Res. 118. Resolution amending clause 6 
of rule X of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to the election of the 
chairmen of standing committees of the 
House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BYRON: 

H.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that appropriations 
made by the United States shall not exceed 
its revenues, except in national emergency; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
Leccerr, Mr. Srupps, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. HinsHaw, Mr. MoornHeap of 
California, Mr. Ryan, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, and Mr. CHARLES H, 
Witson of California) : 

H.J. Res. 154, Joint resolution to authorize 
the establishment of the Tule Elk National 
Wildlife Refuge and the establishment of a 
Federal-State management program for the 
conservation, protection, and enhancement 
of Tule elk and other species, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself, Mr, Cor- 
TER, Mr. Dopp, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
Morretr, and Mr. Sarasrn): 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution designating 
Monday, June 2, 1975, to honor the Con- 
necticut Bar Association; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN: 

H.J. Res, 156. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the pardon 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDNESS: 

HJ. Res. 157. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the period from February 17 to Feb- 
ruary 23 of each year as “Sertoma Freedom 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.J. Res. 158. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the first Tuesday of June of each year 
as National Parliamentary Law Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

HJ. Res. 159. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim April 14 of each 
year as John Hanson Day; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

HJ. Res. 160. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to per- 
mit the imposition and carrying out the 
death penalty in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

HJ. Res. 161. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
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of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.J. Res. 162. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

HJ. Res. 163. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 164. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of office of judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and in- 
ferior courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 165. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res, 166. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to investigate the increase in 
riots and law violations, including loss of life 
and property, damage to or threat of damage 
to or destruction of the economy of States, 
counties, municipalities, or other political 
subdivisions, the causes thereof, and to rec- 
ommend legislation that would grant States, 
counties, municipalities, or other political 
subdivisions additional rights to obtain in- 
junctive and other relief to the end that the 
public welfare be protected; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to investigate the increase in 
law violation, to determine the causes and 
fix responsibility for the breakdown in law 
enforcement, with the resulting destruction 
of life and property, to recommend correc- 
tive legislation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 168. Joint resolution providing 
that the United States shall not participate 
in any civil action except as a party to such 
civil action; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish the Commission for Reestablishing Con- 
stitutional Principles; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. BAaDILLO, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr, BOLAND, Mr. BonKER, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. Carr, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. DAN- 
IELSON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Diecs, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Downey, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. Er.perc, Mr. Evans 
of Colorado, Mr, FAScCELL, Mr. FUL- 
TON, and Mr. Hayes of Indiana) : 

H. Con. Res. 71. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on social se- 
curity cost-of-living benefit increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEnL, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Forn of Mich- 
igan, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HucHes, Mr. McHvucH, Mr, 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. RICHMOND, Mr, SARBANES, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. Braccr, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. FITHIAN, Mr. ASH- 
LEY, Ms. Apzuc, Mr. FISHER, and Mr. 
Rovus4H) : 

H. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on social se- 
curity cost-of-living benefit increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr, BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. HINSHAW, Ms. Jor- 
DAN, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Ms, Keys, Mr. 
KocH, Ms. LLOYÐ of Tennessee, Mr. 
Long of Maryland, Mr. McCormack, 
Mr. Mazzonr, Mr. Meeps, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, Ms, MEYNER, Mr. Mrxva, Ms. 
MINK, Mr. Morcan, Mr. MOTTL, Mr 
MourtnHa, Mr. Nrx, and Mr. Nowax): 

H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on social se- 
curity cost-of-living benefit Increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. PATTISON of 
New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr, RISEN- 
HOOVER, Mr. RODINO, Mr. RONCALIO, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
JaMes V. STANTON, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr, Yatron, Mr. Young of Georgia, 
Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. BEARD of Rhode 
Island, Mr. BEDELLE, and Mr. 
D'AMOoURS) : 

H. Con. Res. 74. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on social secu- 
rity cost-of-living benefit Increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. CLAY, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. 
DOMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. BLOUIN, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Ms, Boces, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Harris, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. MoorHean of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Encar, and Mr. 
JOHN L. BURTON): 

H. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution ex- 


pressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on social secu- 
rity cost-of-living benefit increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. Appansno, Mr. Bapri.Lo, Mr. 
BELL, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr, Davis, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. pu PONT, 
Mr, EILBERG, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GoNzaALez, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr, HELSTOSKI, Mr: Hicks, 
Mrs. Hout, and Miss HOLTZMAN) : 

H. Con. Res. 76. Concurrent resolution in 
support of International Women’s Year 1975; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Kocu, Mr, Long of 
Maryland, Mr, Mrrps, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. MercaLre, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr, Nix, Mr. 
PEYSER, Mr. Reuss, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mrs. SCHROEDER, and Mr. 
STARE): 

H. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution in 
Support of International Women's Year 1075; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. 
Wotrr, and Mr. YATES) : 

H. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution in 
support of International Women's Year 1975; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
recognition by the European Security Con- 
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ference of the Soviet Union’s occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. Con. Res, 80. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that neces- 
sary steps be taken by the U.S. Government 
to determine the status of missing service- 
men and civilians in Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 81. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that a Presi- 
dential Task Force on MIA's be established; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as foliows: 


By Mr, BELL: 
H.R. 2399. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
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Alfred Brownrigg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 2400. A bill to correct an inequity 
in the case of certain applications for letters 
patent of Tsukumo Nobusawa; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 2401. A bill for the relief of 
Wilmoth N. Myers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 2402. A bill for the relief of Kiyonao 

Okami; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R, 2403, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Keith 
Gordon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2404. A bill for the relief of eligible 
survivors of certain individuals who were 
Killed while participating in the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps flight in- 
struction program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIGHTOWER: 

H.R. 2405. A bill for the relief of Chris Gus 

Yiantsou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, McFALL: 

H.R. 2406. A bill for the relief of Edmund 
Fagundes Lima; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 2407. A bill for the relief of Edmundo 
Alfredo Oreiro Espinueva; to the Committes 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 2408. A bill for the relief of, John Ray- 
mond Witt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

E.R. 2409. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Kaiser Steel Corp. the remaining interest of 
the United States in and to certain public 
lands in Riverside County, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER: 

H.R. 2410. A bill for the relief of Nestor 
Manuel Lara-Otoya; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2411. A bill for the relief of Alinor 
Anvari Adams; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian 
and was called to order by Hon. Gary W. 
Hart, a Senator from the State of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 

L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and iean not unto thine own un- 
derstanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.”— 
Proverbs 3: 5, 6. 

O Lord, replenish our hearts and 
minds with the truth of Thy written 
revelation that we may be doers of Thy 
word, and not hearers only. Move us to 
a deeper dedication to the eternal veri- 
ties and enduring principles which make 
a people great and good and strong. In 
these difficult days be to us our sure 
guide, O Lord, our strength and our 
redeemer, Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1975. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. Gary W. 
Haat, a Senator from the State of Colorado, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

James O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GARY W. HART thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, January 28, 1975, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the executive calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be stated. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 

SECRETARY'S DESK—NATIONAL 
OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION AND COAST 
GUARD 


The second assistant legislative 
clerk proceeded to read sundry nomina- 
tions in the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration and the Coast 
Guard. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
—_ are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 


be notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


COOPERATION, NOT 
CONFRONTATION 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, if 
there is not a good fight going in town, 
there always are people who are looking 
around for a chance to promote one. 
This town is more full of fight promoters 
than Las Vegas. 

Currently, there are all sorts of “think 
pieces”—if I can dignify them by that 
phrase—which delight in using the term 
“confrontation” and weave elaborate 
webs of confrontation stories between 
Congress and the President. 

We have voted for open sessions here, 
and it is a pity that we cannot let the 
people see the way we talk when we are 
together with the President. There have 
been four such meetings this week, two 
of them with the bipartisan leadership. 
We are prudent in what we say of 
what goes on in those meetings, but I 
would like to mention the tone of them. 

Throughout these meetings, the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders of Con- 
gress, in discussing with the President 
the economic and the energy problems, 
have both sturdily and steadily made the 
point that nobody wants confrontation, 
that what we want is cooperation, that 
what we want to achieve is legislation; 
and the President says, “I have a plan.” 

The President said, in effect, “At the 
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moment, it is the only plan in town. It 
is not necessarily perfect. Congress will 
develop its plans. Congress may wish to 
refine or improve or change or modify 
my proposals, and probably will. Let me 
see what you come up with. Let’s see if 
we can work out something in the 
national interest.” 

“But above everything else” says the 
President, “I urge you, as you have a 
right to urge me, to move speedily with 
these programs, so that the public is not 
left without legislation in the tax field, 
in the tax rebate field, and the energy 
field.” 

I am sure that the distinguished 
majority leader would agree with this 
somewhat generalized conclusion. We 
meet in amity and comity. We meet out 
of a sincere desire to preserve and pro- 
tect and advance the national interest, 
the domestic tranquillity. Yet, we come 
out of these meetings and are immedi- 
ately asked who confronted whom. 

It is ridiculous—it is utterly and ab- 
solutely ridiculous—to continue to read 
about these elaborate confrontations 
that never took place. It is a little like 
the phrase about “the little man that 
wasn’t there.” 

I solicit, if I may,.the comment of the 
distinguished majority leader as to 
whether I have accurately portrayed the 
mood and the tempo and the spirit of 
executive and legislative leaders. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Republican leader has ac- 
curately and correctly stated the situa- 
tion. 

We are not interested in confronta- 
tion. There will be differences. We want 
to cooperate because we know that nei- 
ther the President alone nor Congress 
alone can solve the common problem 
which confronts the people of this Na- 
tion and, for that matter, the Western 
World at this time. 

Any idea of confrontation is a fig- 
ment of somebody’s imagination. The 
worst possible course which either the 
President or Congress could pursue 
would be one of confrontation and 
antagonism. Neither exists, I am happy 
to say. 

I repeat, there will be differences, as 
there should be in a democracy. But I 
hope that we are mature enough and 
sensible enough and aware of the Na- 
tion’s problems enough so that we can 
work out these differences wherever pos- 
sible and that if we feel very strongly 
on a particular issue, rather than crit- 
icize the other, we will try to come up 
with an alternative. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his usual 
fairness. 

The pity of it is that we have here 
stated the truth, and the truth so often 
is not news. I doubt that we will read a 
word of it in any journal or hear it on 
any radio or television program. It is not 
news that people are trying to get along. 
I am sorry that is the case. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Hart). The Chair, 
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on behalf of the Vice President, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 91-510, appoints the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) to the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice Presl- 
dent, pursuant to Public Law 89-81, ap- 
points the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
LaxaLT) to the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements there- 
in limited to 5 minutes each. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND JOB DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1975—S. 472 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the very 
same spirit just stated by the majority 
and minority leaders, I introduce for my- 
self and 13 of my colleagues the Full 
Employment and Job Development Act 
of 1975. The cosponsors are Senators 
EDWARD W. BROOKE, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
ALAN CRANSTON, WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, EDWARD M. KEN- 
NEDY, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, WALTER F. 
MONDALE, GAYLORD NELSON, JENNINGS W. 
RANDOLPH, HUGH SCOTT, ROBERT T. STAF- 
FORD, and HARRISON A. WILLIAMS. 

This bill would establish a Federal Full 
Employment Board, serving as an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch 
and its purpose is to implement a full 
employment policy. The Board would 
consist of five full-time members ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Included in their ranks 
would be one representative of labor, 
one representative of management, one 
distinguished economist, one manpower 
expert, and one member from the gen- 
eral public. The bill would take effect 
upon enactment and give authority to 
the Board through the end of fiscal year 
1977. 

Mr. President, it has been patently 
obvious for some time that, notwith- 
standing the commitment to maximum 
employment in the Employment Act of 
1946, this Nation has not had at any 
time a full employment policy or any- 
thing approaching it. 

Under this bill, the Board would be 
authorized and directed to recommend 
a policy of achieving full employment in 
each fiscal year and the means of reach- 
ing that objective. Such means could be 
through monetary and fiscal policy, job 
training, public service employment, un- 
employment compensation, and such 
other policies as the Board may recom- 
mend. The Board would, of course, draw 
on the analyses, reports, and recom- 
mendations of all agencies of Govern- 
ment and on private sources. Its role 
would be to show how best the full em- 
ployment objective could be attained in 
each fiscal year. 

Symptomatic of this situation and 
contributing to it is the fact that we 
haye not established a positive goal re- 
lating to employment. Unfortunately we 
have generally adopted negative stand- 
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ards subordinating the issue of employ- 
ment to the issue of unemployment. 

We do not ask “have we reached full 
employment,” instead, even in the best 
of times we ask if we are at “tolerable” 
or “acceptable” levels of unemployment. 

It has been too often a question of 
what the traffic can bear in terms of un- 
employment rather than our direction in 
terms of employment. 

Now that “intolerable” and “unaccept- 
able” are inadequate to describe the 
present unemployment situation and 
even as to our short-term prospects, the 
words “deplorable” and “appalling” seem 
insufficient, it is time to get our sights 
on the positive employment objective and 
begin to define positive goals and means 
of implementing them. 

Our present situation is tragic evidence 
of how badly matters can deteriorate 
when employment is given a lower prior- 
ity than unemployment. 

Unemployment at 7.1 percent in De- 
cember was at our highest rate since 1958. 
It has been climbing at a rate matched 
only by the 1957-58 recession. The num- 
ber of Americans out of work—6.5 million 
in December—was surpassed only during 
the depression of the 1930’s. And the 
worst is yet to come. 

Initial claims for unemployment in- 
surance, a generally recognized leading 
indicator of labor market activities, aver- 
aged 666,000 during the first 2 weeks in 
December, which is a postwar record. 
Other labor market indicators such as 
overtime and weekly hours are deterior- 
ating rapidly. 

Six months ago, economists were pro- 
jecting unemployment rates of 7 per- 
cent. However, with each new staggering 
adverse economic development, the pro- 
fession revised its unemployment pro- 
jections upward, and now projections by 
administration experts and others of 8 
percent and more are common. 

Pulling ourselves out of this situation 
requires more than a good faith effort 
to get things moving again. It requires a 
many faceted program with one aim in 
mind: to provide the largest number of 
jobs consistent with the stability of the 
dollar as an international currency and 
confidence in it at home. 

The simple numbers of getting our 
country on the recovery path again are 
sobering. As a general rule we can start 
making a dent in the unemployment rolls 
only when the economy is moving 
faster than the growth in the labor force 
plus the growth in productivity. This 
means real economic growth of at least 
4.5 percent per year, but at the present 
time the GNP is declining at a real rate 
of 9.1 percent. The momentum of this 
devastating decline will carry unemploy- 
ment upward throughout most of this 
year, economists say, carry total unem- 
ployment to as many as 7.5 million 
persons. 

Mr. President, this national picture— 
as bad as it is—hardly holds a candle 
to the situation now in my own State of 
New York and areas within the State. 

The rate of national unemployment is, 
as I noted, at 7.1 percent for December. 

But the rate of unemployment in New 
York State, according to the figures re- 
leased just yesterday by State industrial 
commissioner, Louis Levine, is at a star- 


tling 7.5 percent for December, substan- 
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tially up from the November rate of 6.8 
percent and for New York City, the rate 
jumped from 7.4 percent in November to 
8.5 percent with 269,700 persons unem- 
ployed—thus almost three times the 
jump from 6.7 to 7.1 percent in the na- 
tional rate between November and De- 
cember; and, even worse, the rate in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., was 10.3 percent in December, 
compared with 8,8 percent in November— 
depression-like levels. 

This shows the need not only for the 
legislation I am introducing today, but 
additional legislation I am preparing to 
provide an authorization sufficient to cre- 
ate in this calendar year at least 1 mil- 
lion jobs nationally, doubling the current 
authorized effort, which is 500,000 jobs 
in the aggregate under titles II and VI of 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973, as amended by the 
Emergency Jobs and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act of 1974. : 

Mr. President, in respect to the situa- 
tion in New York, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Michael Stern, 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1975] 
Crry Jostess Rate CLIMBS 1.1 to 8.5 
PERCENT, WiTH 269,700 Ivre 
(By Michael Stern) 

Almost 37,000 more New York City resl- 
dents lost their jobs in December, pushing 
the unemployment rate here up 1.1 percent- 
age points—from 7.4 to 8.5 per cent—and 
the total of jobless to 269,700, the State De- 
partment of Labor reported yesterday. 

The November-to-December unemploy- 
ment-rate increase was extremely sharp, al- 
most three times the jump from 6.7 to 7.1 
per cent in the national jobless rate for those 
months, It was another indicator that New 
York City’s economy, which once had been 
considered recession-resistant, is feeling this 
recession acutely. 

Commenting on the worsening unemploy- 
ment trends here and in the state, where the 
jobless rate rose from 6.8 to 7.5 per cent, 
Louis L. Levine, the State Industrial Com- 
missioner, said: 

“What we are seeing now is just the tip of 
the iceberg. I think it is going to get worse, 
much worse. The figures for January and 
February are going to show even more un- 
employment.” 

QUICK U.S. ACTION URGED 

Mr. Levine called for ‘fast Federal action 
to return confidence to the national econ- 
omy.” He said that “Congress and the Presi- 
dent have to stop dueling and get down to 
business.” 

In Washington, Senator Jacob K. Javits 
characterized the city's latest unemployment 
rate as “staggering,” and he renewed his call 
for the creation of a million public-service 
jobs to provide alternate employment for 
people thrown out of work. 

Another indicator of the weakening of the 
city’s economy is the accelerating shrinkage 
in the number of jobs it sustains. From De- 
cember, 1973, to last December, that number 
shrank by 89,700, to 3,481,700. The year-to- 
year decline in November was 75,900, In Oc- 
tober, it was 71,600; in September, 64,409; 
in August, 45,100, and in July, 27,000. 

Even worse hit than New York City last 
month was Buffalo, where the unemploy- 
ment rate climbed to 10.3 per cent from 8.8 
per cent in November. Economists with the 
Labor Department said Buffalo, where the 
number of jobless now is 56,500, was feeling 
the national turndown in the steel, automo- 
bile and machine-tool industries. 
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Throughout the state, the number of job- 
less people rose 54,800, to 570,100. A year ear- 
lier, there were 153,800 fewer people out of 
work—416,300, 

JOBS UPON LONG ISLAND 

Only Nassau and Suffolk Counties showed 
unemployment declines last month. In Nas- 
sau the rate fell from 4.9 to 4.7 per cent, with 
the number of jobless declining from 31,100 
to 30,100. In Suffolk, the rate fell from 62 
to 5.9 per cent, and the number of people out 
of work declined from 27,000 to 26,100. 

Commissioner Levine said the declines in 
Long Island probably were a “seasonal abbar- 
ation” and predicted that joblessness would 
be shown to be increasing there when the 
January figures were ready. 

Almost all sections of the city’s economy 
showed job losses last month, department 
economists sald. The number of Jobs in man- 
ufacturing fell 20,300, to 606,800, with half 
the loss—10,200 jobs—in the apparel indus- 
try which fell to 162,000 jobs in December, 
the lowest level ever recorded. 

Other areas of decline were, construction, 
off 3,100 jobs, to 96,200; services, off 500 jobs, 
to 794,200; government service, off 500 jobs, 
to 572,100. 

RETAIL TRADE JOBS GAIN 

Wholesale and retail trade gained 11,300 
jobs, for a total of 692,000, but the increase 
was much smaller than is usual in a Decem- 
ber. In December, 1973, there were 24,200 
more jobs in this area. 

There also was an increase of 400 jobs in 
banking, bringing the total to 137,000, the 
highest level of employment ever achieved 
in that field. 

Labor Department economists said the De- 
cember rise of 36,800 in the number of job- 
less people in the city was “real” in the sense 
that it represented people who were actually 
laid off from work. This was established 
through correlations with the number of new 
claims for unemployment insurance. In oth- 
er months, the figures are raised or lowered 
by people entering or leaving the labor force. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union address, President 
Ford, announcing a “new direction,” 
stated: 

Let us mobilize the most powerful and 
creative industrial nation that ever existed 
on this earth to put all our people to work. 
The emphasis of our economic efforts must 
now shift from inflation to jobs. 


This statement—which in its refer- 
ence to all our people constitutes a re- 
iteration of the full employment prin- 
ciple—means in effect that unemploy- 
ment and recession have become “Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1” in the minds of the 
executive as well as the legislative 
branches. 

When inflation was “Public Enemy 
No. 1,” the Executive and the Congress 
responded with the establishment of the 
Cost of Living Council and later the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

Now that unemployment and reces- 
sion must be considered “Domestic En- 
emy No. 1"—in what I called in a speech 
delivered last week the “war against 
worldwide depression”—we need a Fed- 
eral Full Employment Board to spear- 
head efforts to get people back to work 
now, as well as pursue the object of full 
employment as a national goal for the 
future. 

Public service employment programs 
and job training efforts can be important 
tools in-dealing with the unemployment 
situation, but they cannot do the massive 
job that is needed. 

At present, even if we were to double 
the current authorized public service job 
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effort—which is at about 500,000 jobs in 
this calendar year—we would still reach 
only one-sixth of those now out of work. 

Hence, while essential, public service 
employment alone cannot be the basis for 
a full employment policy. Even if it were 
desirable, we do not have the public re- 
sources to commit to reaching such a 
goal by subsidy alone. 

This means that if we are to bring 
unemployment down to even a tolerable 
level, other levers will have to be pulled 
to effect employment and they will have 
to be pulled thoughtfully and with a 
sophisticated view of their interrelation- 
ship. 

Income tax rebates—as the President 
has suggested—and a wealth of other 
governmental efforts may be utilized, but 
there is no entity now devoted to the ef- 
forts of full employment that can show 
us how we “get from here to there.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers or- 
ganized under the Employment Act of 
1946—which established the goal of 
maximum employment—has been given 
a broader and wholly advisory function. 
Its responsibility is to overview the gen- 
eral economy, but it has not been and 
cannot be an advocate for full employ- 
ment alone. 

The Department of Labor while gen- 
erally entrusted with the goal of increas- 
ing employment opportunities and ad- 
ministration of comprehensive manpow- 
er and public service jobs legislation, has 
no charter to make recommendations 
with respect to the many programs out- 
side of its jurisdiction which have sub- 
stantial effects of full employment. 

The Commission on Productivity and 
the National Commission on Manpower 
are both very important in the struggle 
against unemployment and recession, but 
they too have specialized responsibilities. 

Mr. President, the Full Employment 
Board would take on the task of spear- 
heading our efforts at reaching full em- 
ployment by: 

Recommending to the President and 
the Congress by January 20 of each 
year—beginning January 20, 1976—a 
program to achieve full employment in 
each fiscal year and alternative means 
of attaining that objective. An interim 
report is required by June 1, 1975, with 
respect to the coming fiscal year 1976. 

Reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions with respect to monetary, fiscal, 
income, and other governmental policies 
in terms of their impact upon achieving 
full employment. 

Reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions with-respect to decisions made and 
to be made by public and private em- 
ployers. 

Reviewing and making recommenda- 
tions with respect to job training, public 
service jobs, and other funded programs 
directly or indirectly affecting employ- 
ment. 

Improving employment and unem- 
ployment data for use by prime spon- 
sors under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act of 1973 and the 
Emergency Job and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act of 1974 toward achieving 
full employment. 

Undertaking long-range and short- 
term surveys to estimate employment 
needs in terms of demand and supply by 
sector, by geographical area, by industry, 
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and by occupation, including anticipated 
changes in short-term and long-term 
technology. 

Holding on a regular basis nationwide 
and regional conferences designed to en- 
courage the support of management and 
labor in meeting the objectives of the act. 

Analyzing and making recommenda- 
tions with respect to the extent to which 
the Federal budget may assist in reach- 
ing full employment, including the effect 
of different types of governmental fund- 
ing and procurement policies. 

Performing such other functions deal- 
ing with full employment as the Presi- 
dent or the Congress may direct. 

This measure is based upon the pro- 
visions for a Full Employment Board 
contained in the Full Employment and 
Job Development Act of 1973, which I 
introduced on May 3, 1973, with many of 
the same cosponsors. They included my 
principal cosponsor Senator MONDALE, 
and Senators Brooxe, Case, HART, 
HUMPHREY, Moss, MUSKIE, PASTORS, PELL, 
RANDOLPH, TUNNEY, and WILLIAMS. 

The basic difference between the 
measure we introduce today and the 1973 
proposal is that we no longer include a 
separate public service jobs fund made 
available to the Board. Since introduc- 
tion of the earlier measure, the Congress 
has passed both the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973, and 
the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1974, providing specific 
funds for public service employment. As 
our new measure is considered, it is my 
expectation that a link between any new 
public service funds and this Board will 
be appropriately developed. 

Mr. President, some might ask how we 
can be considering full or even maximum 
employment at a time when the siatistics 
and our observations indicate that we 
are at almost a minimum employment 
level situation. 

But, what better time to formulate a 
full employment policy than now when 
the issue of employment is so vividly ex- 
posed to national attention? What better 
time to repair the roof than now when 
we can still see where the holes are, as 
we face a deluge of joblessness? If we 
do not, it is predictable that we will find 
ourselves swamped and running around 
with buckets—if we are not already 
there—rather than applying the planned 
approach that is needed. 

In the end I hope that we will have, 
and I will work for a right to a job 
opportunity for every American. As an 
indication of my commitment to that 
goal, in addition to developing this legis- 
lation, I have joined with Senator 
Humpnurey and four of my colleagues in 
introduction of S. 50, the Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Full Employment Act of 
1975—based upon an original measure 
introduced by Congressman HAWKINS in 
the House. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section description 
and a copy of the bill be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion and bill were ordered to be printed 

_ in the Recorp, as follows: 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT AND JOB DEVELOPMENT ACT 
or 1975 
(Section-by-Section Description) 

Sec. 2. Congressional Statement of Policy 
and Findings. This section states that in 
order to attain the national objective of full 
employment it is necessary to assure an op- 
portunity for a job to each American, that 
the United States has the capacity to do so 
and that the Federal Government lacks any 
comprehensive means to reach that objective. 

The purposes of the Act is to provide for 
the implementation of a full employment 
policy through the establishment of a “Fed- 
eral Full Employment Board”. 

Sec. 3. Federal Full Employment Board. 
This section establishes as an independent 
agency in the executive branch a “Federal 
Full Employment Board”, to consist of five 
members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate as 
follows: one representative of labor, one of 
management, one distinguished economist, 
one distinguished manpower expert, and one 
member of the general public. Not more than 
three members may be of the same political 
party. Members shall serve full time. 

Sec. 4. Functions of the Board. This Sec- 
tion authorizes and directs the Board to (i) 
recommend to the President and the Con- 
gress by January 20 of each year (begin- 
ning January 20, 1976) a program to achieve 
full employment in each fiscal year and al- 
ternative means of attaining that objective; 
(and interim report is required by June 1, 
1975, with respect to the coming fiscal year 
1976); (ii) review and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to monetary, fiscal, in- 
comes, and other governmental policies in 
terms of their impact upon achieving full 
employment; (ii) review and make recom- 
mendations with respect to decisions made 
by public and private employment and estab- 
lish appropriate procedures for the receipt 
of information from such employers neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the Act; 
(iv) review and make recommendations with 
respect to job training, public service jobs 
and other programs under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
and the Emergency Job and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1974 and other federally 
funded programs directly or indirectly af- 
fecting employment, in terms of their im- 
pact upon achieving full employment, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, increases in 
funding and appropriate distribution neces- 
sary to meet such objective; (v) improve em- 
ployment and unemployment data for use by 
prime sponsors under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973, and 
the Emergency Job and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act of 1974 toward achieving full 
employment; (vi) undertake employment 
planning and long-range and short-term sur- 
veys to estimate employment needs in terms 
of demand and supply by sector, by geo- 
graphical area, by industry, and by occupa- 
tion, including anticipated changes in short- 
term and long-term technology; (vii) hold 
on a regular basis nationwide and regional 
conferences designed to encourage the sup- 
port of management and labor in meeting 
the objectives of the Act; (viii) analyze and 
make recommendations with respect to the 
extent to which the Federal budget may as- 
sist in reaching full employment, including 
the effect of different types of governmental 
funding and procurement policies; (ix) per- 
form such other functions as the President 
or the Congress may direct. 

Sec. 5. Authorization of Appropriations. 
This Section authorizes “such sums” fiscal 
year 1975 and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years for the activities of the Board. 

Sec. 6. Reports. This Section provides for 
an annual “Full Employment Report” setting 
forth the Board’s recommendations with re- 
spect to implementation of a full employ- 
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ment policy in fiscal year 1976, and for suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. The report is to be re- 
ferred to appropriate committees in each 
House. 

Sec. 7. Definitions. This Section defines 
Board, Secretary, State, public service job 
development program, and unemployed per- 
sons. 

Sec, 8. Effective date. This section provides 
that the Act shall take effect upon enact- 
ment. 


5. 472 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Full Employment 
and Job Development Act of 1975”. 

CONGRESSIONAL STATEMENT OF POLICY AND 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. (a) Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) to attain the objective of full employ- 
ment it is necessary to assure an opportunity 
for a gainful, productive job to every Ameri- 
can who seeks work and to furnish the em- 
ployment opportunity, training, and related 
assistance needed by any person to qualify 
for employment consistent with his or her 
highest potential and capability; 

(2) the United States has the capacity 
to provide each American who is available 
for work the full opportunity, within the 
framework of a free society, to prepare for 
and to obtain employment at the highest 
level of productivity, responsibility, and re- 
muneration consistent with his or her abili- 
ties; and 

(3) while full employment is a national 
objective, the Federal Government lacks any 
comprehensive means of reaching that ob- 
jective with the results of individual hard- 
ship, unacceptable levels of unemployment, 
an erosion of the American spirit of work, 
and increasing welfare dependency. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide for the implementation of a full em- 
ployment policy through the establishment 
of a Federal Full Employment Board. 

FEDERAL FULL EMPLOYMENT BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established as 
an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government a Federal Full 
Employment Board, to consist of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate as 
follows: 

(1) One member shall be representative of 
labor. 

(2) One member shall be representative of 
management. 

(3) One member shall be a distinguished 
economist. 

(4) One member shall be a distinguished 
manpower expert. 

(5) One member shall be representative of 

the general public. 
Not more than three members shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one member to serve 
as Chairman. 

(b) Each member shall hold office for a 
term of three years, except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of the term and the terms 
of office of the members first taking office 
after the enactment date shall expire, as des- 
ignated by the President, one at the end of 
one year, two at the end of two years, and 
two at the end of three years, 

(c) The Board shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman or at the call of the President 
and in no event less than four times each 
year. A quorum shall consist of three mem- 
bers. 

(d) Members of the Board shall receive 
compensation at the rate prescribed for level 
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IV of the Executive Schedule by section 5315 
of title 5 of the United States Code, 

(e) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, as Executive Director of the 
Board. The Executive Director shall be the 
principal executive officer of the Board and 
shall receive compensation at the rate pre- 
scribed for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule by section 5316 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. 

(f) The Executive Director of the Board 
with the approval of the majority of the 
Board is authorized to employ, and fix the 
compensation of, such specialists and other 
experts as may be necessary for carrying out 
the Board's functions under this Act, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
and is authorized, subject to such provisions, 
to employ such other officers and employees 
as may be necessary for carrying out its 
functions under this Act and fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the provisions 
of such chapter 51 and subchapter IIT of 
chapter 53. 

FUNCTIONS OF BOARD 

Sec, 4. (a) The Federal Full Employment 
Board is authorized and directed to— 

(1) recommend to the President and the 
Congress by January 20 of each year (be- 
ginning January 20, 1976) a program to 
achieve full employment in each fiscal year 
and alternative means of attaining that ob- 
jective; 

(2) review and make recommendations 
with respect to monetary, fiscal, income, and 
ether governmental policies in terms of the 
impact of such policies upon achieving full 
employment; 

(3) review and make recommendations 
with respect to decisions made by public and 
private employers and establish appropriate 
procedures for the collection of information, 
from such employers, necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; 

(4) review and make recommendations 
with respect to job training, public service 
employment and other programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 and the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 and 
other federally funded programs directly or 
indirectly affecting employment, in terms of 
the impact of such programs upon achieving 
full employment, including increases in 
funding and appropriate distribution neces- 
sary to meet such objective; 

(5) improve employment and unemploy- 
ment data for use by prime sponsors under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act of 1973, and the Emergency Jobs and 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 to- 
ward achieving full employment; 

(6) undertake employment planning and 
long-range and short-term surveys to esti- 
mate employment needs in terms of demand 
and supply by sector, by geographical area, 
by industry, and by occupation, including 
anticipated changes in short-term and long- 
long-term technology; 

(7) hold nationwide and regional confer- 
ences on a regular basis designed to en- 
courage the support of management and 
labor in meeting the objectives of this Act; 

(8) analyze and make recommendations 
with respect to the extent to which the Fed- 
eral budget may assist in reaching full em- 
ployment, including the effect of different 
types of government funding and procure- 
ment policies; and 

(9) perform such other functions as the 
President may direct. 

(b) In exercising its duties and functions 
under this Act, the Board is authorized to— 

(1) use the services, facilities, and infor- 
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mation (including statistical information) 
of other Government agencies; 

(2) supply technical and administrative 
assistance to labor and management and 
similar groups; 

(3) establish regional and such other 
local offices as it deems necessary; 

(4) make grants to or enter into con- 
tracts with any public or private agency or 
organization; 

(5) accept gifts or bequests, either for 
carrying out specific programs which it 
deems desirable or for its general activities; 

(6) consult and coordinate with the 
Council on Economic Advisers to the Presi- 
dent, the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy, and with the National 
Commission on Productivity; 

(7) consult with such representatives of 
industry, labor, antipoverty, State and local 
governments, and other groups, organiza- 
tions, and individuals as it deems advisable 
to insure the participation of such inter- 
ested parties; and 

(8) make recommendations for the elim- 
ination of delays in respect to the dissemi- 
nation of information concerning job 
vacancies. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall transmit to 
the Congress, on or before January 20 of each 
year (beginning January 20, 1976) a report, 
to be known as the “Full Employment Re- 
port”, setting forth a program to achieve 
full employment for the following fiscal 
year, and alternative means of attaining 
that objective, as required under section 
4(a)(1) of this Act, together with a state- 
ment of the Board’s activities during the 
current fiscal year and proposed activities 
for the following fiscal year. An interim 
“Full Employment Report” shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by June 1, 1975, with 
respect to fiscal year 1976. 

(b) Each Full Employment Report, and all 
supplementary reports transmitted under 
subsection (a) of this section, shall, when 
transmitted to Congress, be referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives, 
which committees shall hold at least annu- 
ally hearings on the report and such sup- 
plementary reports. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prohibit 
the consideration of the report by any other 
committee of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, including any joint com- 
mittee of the Congress, with respect to any 
matter within the jurisdiction of any such 
committee. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for fiscal year 1975, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years for the activities 
of the Board. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
7—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION CONCERNING 
THE IMPOSITION OF ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I do not 
have to remind my colleagues of the 
crushing inflationary situation in which 
our country finds itself today. The 
Wholesale Price Index for 1974 was high- 
er than at any time since World War II, 
and the real purchasing power of the 
consumer's dollar has sank at an alarm- 
ing pace. 

There are, of course, many reasons for 
this trend. Excessive Federal spending 
for too many years, and a too rapid 
growth in our money supply have planted 
the seed for inflation. Additionally, un- 
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usually poor harvests lead to world food 
shortages and escalating food prices. 
World petroleum prices skyrocketed, and 
had an inflationary impact in almost 
every area of economic activity. Finally, 
an economic boom occurred simulta- 
neously throughout the rest of the world, 
thus creating a heavy demand for many 
goods and services previously consumed 
by only a fraction of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

However, I believe there is presently in 
this country another reason for increas- 
ing prices which, although much more 
difficult to identify than other causes of 
inflation, just as surely adds to price 
pressure. That reason is the fear by many 
in the business community of this coun- 
try that its Government may impose eco- 
nomic controls. 

In August 1971, when wage and price 
controls were imposed, many companies 
were caught, so to speak, with their 
prices down. With their selling price 
suddenly frozen, manufacturers and 
businessmen of all types and sizes were 
forced to absorb cost increase after cost 
increase, with no way to recoup these 
losses. 

Caught once, many business concerns 
have vowed that it will not happen again. 
Thus, some companies are now either 
failing to lower prices when possible, or 
putting into effect precautionary price 
increases whenever they are faced with 
any kind of cost increase. 

Further, in situations where actual 
costs to the buyer have declined, par- 
ticularly for durable goods, the list price 
often stays the same, seemingly as a 
hedge against possible price controls. 

For instance, in the automobile indus- 
try, American manufacturers are now 
offering rebates to buyers of up to $500 
off the cost of a new car. Why do they 
not lower the “window,” or list price? 
The answer could be that by lowering 
the sticker price, they would be lower- 
ing the base price in the event of con- 
trols. But by offering discounts, the 
maximum price is still in effect, and 
dealers can return to it easily, even in a 
situation of price controls. 

The respected publication, the Morgan 
Guaranty Survey, published by the Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co. in its December 
1974 report states that— 

Businessmen, worried about reimposition 
of price controls, are either inclined to in- 
crease prices to reflect any increased costs or 
are hesitant to lower them. Of course, if at 
some point in 1975 business and industry 
become convinced that controls are not go- 
ing to be imposed—or that a new controls 
effort would not penalize companies which 
had dropped their prices—the result could 
be a rather dramatic downswing in prices. 


Mr. President, the implications of such 
thinking are indeed serious. Unless the 
Congress either stops talking about wage 
and price controls—an action which I 
hardly expect—or convinces business 
and industry that, if they lower prices 
now, they will not be penalized later, 
then our country runs a great risk of 
seeing higher and higher prices caused 
by a fear of future economic controls. 

Therefore, I am introducing today a 
sense of the Congress resolution which 
states that if economic controls are im- 
posed, it is the desire of Congress that 
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those business concerns who lowered 

prices on or after January 1, 1975, shall 

not be penalized in the establishment of 
any base price pursuant to those controls, 

It is a resolution that I believe can be 
supported by both those who support 
controls and by those who oppose their 
imposition. No matter what our dif- 
ferences on the ultimate economic policy 
of our Nation, no one wants to see 
prices rise to higher levels, particularly 
for reasons which haye nothing to do 
with market forces. 

Personally, I strongly oppose the im- 
position of wage and price controls. As 
politically attractive as wage and price 
controls seem to be in the short run, 
they would be detrimental to our Na- 
tion’s long-term interests. Controls, in 
my judgment, would lead inevitably to 
a misallocation of resources, inefficiency 
in the marketplace, a growth of black 
markets, and a rising dissatisfaction on 
the part of the people who are subject to 
controls. 

However, as we in the Congress con- 
sider whether controls should be im- 
posed, we should not foster an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty in our economy 
which encourages businesses to make 
precautionary price increases, or not to 
lower prices when possible. By allowing 
this feeling to exist, we are adding fuel 
to the fires of inflation. 

My resolution, however, is not de- 
signed to give a “blank check” to busi- 
nesses in the event of controls. We are 
not mandating that a company can 
automatically return to a higher price 
for no justifiable reason other than to 
increase profits. What we are saying is 
that should controls be imposed, those 
companies which were able to tempo- 
rarily lower prices should not be 
penalized should they find it necessary, 
because of increased costs, to return to 
a higher price. 

This resolution, if enacted by Con- 
gress, will encourage businesses to lower 
price levels on their products, because 
it would eliminate the distortions caused 
by a fear of economic controls. The re- 
sult may well be a significant slowing 
of consumer price increases, and in some 
cases actual reductions in prices. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will give 
this resolution its swift and favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 8, 1975, entitled 
“Fear of New Controls Causes Many 
Concerns To Keep Prices High,” and 
my resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BEING PREPARED—FEAR OF NEW CONTROLS 
Causes Many Concerns To Keep Prices 
Hicu; DESPITE FORD'S DISCLAIMERS, FIRMS’ 
PLANNERS HEDGE AGAINST A REPLAY OF 1971; 
DEFYING ECONOMIC THEORIES 

(By Ralph E. Winter) 

President Ford opposes wage and price con- 
trols, George Meany opposes controls. Busi- 
nessmen oppose controls. Even the House 
Democratic leaders this week stopped short 
of recommending controls. 

So it would appear that everyone could sit 
back and stop worrying about the possibility 

or controls anytime soon. But there’s lots of 
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evidence that businessmen aren't taking the 
no-controls talk too seriously. 

Instead, they are making sure they are pre- 
pared in case the Inflationary spiral does 
bring a new round of wage and price controls. 
Specifically, many companies—even those 
with slumping sales—are making certain they 
don't get caught with their prices down. 

“We got caught by controls before,” the 
president of a machinery producer says, “and 
our profit margins have been suffering for a 
couple of years as a result. I’m personally 
making damned sure that we aren't caught 
again.” 

This executive therefore is regularly review- 
ing the price levels of every division in his 
company with key officers and is insisting 
that prices be raised whenever costs go up, 
eyen at the risk of losing some business. 

FAILURE OF PAST CONTROLS 


When the final phase of the last round of 
controls ended last spring, there was wide 
agreement that the controls hadn't worked 
and so there was little chance they would be 
reinstituted. However, soaring Inflation since 
then has cast doubt on that assumption. 
Third quarter price rises reached an 11.8% 
annual rate for the steepest Inflation since 
the Korean war. 

If this inflation doesn’t abate, many busi- 
nessmen feel controls may be reinstated as 
a desperation move, with the public’s ac- 
quiescence. The House Democratic leaders, 
while not recommending controls, did sug- 
gest the administration be given power to 
delay wage and price rises for as long as 90 
days. 

Although President Ford has repeatedly 
ruled out controls, the December survey of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Management Inc. shows that 27% of the pur- 
chasing agents believe price controls will be 
applied, 53% think they won't and 20% are 
undecided. Only 13% believe controls are 
needed. 

But the mere suggestion of possible con- 
trols is inducing many companies to delay 
price cuts or post precautionary price rises, 
with the ironic result of further fueling the 
inflation conflagration. Because the past 
controls were based on prices charged over 
a 90-day period, the businessmen figure it’s 
prudent to keep prices high now, even if 
possible controls are far down the road. 

OTHER PRICE PRODS 

Fear of new controls, of course, isn't the 
only reason that prices generally have 
failed to level off despite the deepening re- 
cession. High costs for such things as en- 
ergy and labor are also factors in the com- 
plex economic situation, Whatever the rea- 
sons, the price spiral has been contradicting 
the classic theory that prices ease when de- 
mand lags. 

Even in the depressed auto industry, 
price cuts to bolster sales have been a long 
time coming. Chrysler Corp.’s new plan to 
offer rebates of $200 to 400 to purchasers of 
new cars and trucks is the first significant 
step in that direction. And the use of a re- 
bate instead of a price cut is being viewed 
by some as a way to keep the list prices 
high—in case controls come. 

Moreover, conversations with top corpo- 
rate executives in industries ranging from 
steel to consumer items indicate that price 
cuts will be few even if the recession contin- 
ues. And they suggest that the price spiral 
will continue over the next six months, al- 
beit at a moderating pace. 

“Even some sort of new voluntary price- 
restraint program with guidelines instead of 
firm rules, enforced by unfavorable public- 
ity rather than legal sanctions, would seri- 
ously reduce our pricing flexibility,” says a 
top executive of a major steel-products com- 
pany. “We've got to be in a position where 
we don’t need any price increases except 
those we can justify because of cost in- 
creases,” he adds. “We probably wouldn't 
be allowed any catch-up under any type of 
controls, mandatory or voluntary,” 
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A BRAKE ON THE ECONOMY 


Economic consultants concur that the 
specter of controls is at least impeding 
many potential price cuts. “All the talk of 
controls is making companies hesitate on 
price cuts,” says Albert H. Cox Jr., chief 
economist of the consulting firm of Lionel 
D. Edie & Co. “This is depressing economic 
activity further, since the economy isn’t get- 
ting the price cuts it needs.” 

Michael K. Evans, president of the Chase 
Econometric consulting subsidiary of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, says, “We have evidence 
that the threat of controls is causing compa- 
nies to go slow on cutting prices. In the past 
few months, a growing percentage of the 
businessmen I talk to have become con- 
vinced that controls are coming back.” 

These and other economists do believe, 
however, that prices will soon begin to level 
off because of weak demand. But whatever 
the outlook, there's little doubt that the con- 
trols specter has been influencing pricing 
decisions in many industries despite the ad- 
ministration’s reassurances that controls 
aren't in the offing. 

President Ford remains “very strongly” 
against controls, Edgar Fiedler, assistant 
Treasury Secretary, said last week, in the 
latest denial. Officials add that Mr. Ford 
would probably veto a bill providing standby 
authority to impose controls if such a meas- 
ure clears Congress. 

Officials of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability similarly proclaim the case against 
controls. Conceding that some companies 
seem to be keeping their prices high because 
they fear controls, the officials say they are 
privately urging executives of these com- 
panies to cut prices—because controls just 
aren’t in the works. 

CREDIBILITY GAP 

One key industry that isn’t taking the re- 
assurances at face value is the steel indus- 
try. “There’s no doubt that fear of price 
controls was a factor in the frequency of 
steel price increases in 1974,” a vice president 
of a Midwest steelmaker says. 

He says the industry was severely burned 
when controls were instituted in August 1971 
after repeated statements by the Nixon ad- 
ministration that price and wage controls 
weren’t in the works. With the administra- 
tion’s blessing, steelmakers had signed a 
labor contract with a 15% first-year wage 
increase, effective that Aug. 1. 

Immediately thereafter, big-tonnage sheet 
and strip steel were caught in the admin- 
istration’s price freeze, and the steelmakers’ 
profits plummeted. U.S. Steel Corp. calcu- 
lates that under the controls program, steel 
prices by the end of 1973 were 6% short of 
covering cost increases. 

After controls were lifted early last year, 
steel producers wasted no time in boosting 
prices. By the end of the year, the increases 
totaled more than 45% for many producers, 
despite a partial rollback of a year-end in- 
crease by Bethlehem Steel Corp. under gov- 
ernment pressure. 

Armco Steel Corp. says December price 
increases offset only about a quarter of the 
10% rise over the previous four months in 
costs for such things as raw materials, 
wages and energy. But Armeco's chairman, 
William Verity, says profit margins are at 
least back to the levels of the 1960s, and 
that’s “enough to encourage investment in 
new facilities.” So he and other steel execu- 
tives doubt there will be further price rises 
soon, especially with the recent reports of 
weaker demand and some order cancellations 
by steel users. 

AUTO MAKERS CHANGE THEIR TUNE 


Auto-industry observers similarly feel that 
prices are stabilizing somewhat following the 
steep boosts of 1974. Whereas the auto mak- 
ers had indicated that last fall’s price boosts 
would be followed by still others, the con- 
tinuing sales slump has made them change 
their tune. Chrysler's rebate plan, still not 
Officially announced, may not be followed by 
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other producers, but more sales promotions 
are predicted. This approach would keep list 
prices high in case of subsequent controls. 

If industries such as steel and autos fear 
price controls, the lumber industry is practi- 
cally in a panic, Controls would be a disaster 
for lumber companies, according to Ralph D. 
Hodges, Jr., executive vice president of the 
National Forest Products Association in 
Washington. 

Mr, Hodges says such controls would hit 
the industry especially hard right now be- 
cause the price of softwood lumber and ply- 
wood is at a 15-year-low. A sizable amount 
of lumber is being produced and sold below 
production cost because the mills are “gam- 
bling that the market will turn around,” he 
says. 

But the low price levels in the lumber in- 
dustry are clearly the exception, because 
price increases were rampant during 1974. 
The onset of a recession didn't exactly stem 
the tide, as illustrated by the startling 30% 
annual rate of wholesale price increases in 
October and 14.4% in November. 

A DAILY CHORE 


“It used to be that we could review the 
pricing structure once a year, but now it’s 
something you have to stay on top of daily,” 
says W. Paul Cooper, president of Acme- 
Cleveland Corp., a producer of machine tools, 
equipment drills and other expandable tools. 
“Components such as castings, bearings and 
raw materials keep going up so fast that it 
seems we keep running one lap behind in our 
prices,” Mr. Cooper says. 

An executive of s producer of auto and 
industrial products says he also expects the 
company’s price levels to keep rising because 
costs keep going up. “We've got to stay right 
on top of pricing all the time or our profit 
margins would quickly erode,” he says. 

But he and many oter executives indicate 
that increases in the next six months or so 
will be largely ‘“defensive’—just passing 
along cost increases, This would be a change 
from mid-1974, when demand was strong and 
many companies were increasing prices to 
restore profit margins that had been slimmed 
during the 1971-74 controls period and even 
before. (Some economists define this change 
as a switch to cost-push inflation from de- 
mand-pull inflation.) 

Armco suggests, for example, that the steel 
industry has pretty well accomplished the 
bolstering of profit margins. Much the same 
can be said about such other basic industries 
as paper and chemicals. 

In addition, the prices of some raw indus- 
trial commodities such as copper, rubber, 
cotton, hides, steel scrap, wool and waste 
paper, are down from their highs, taking 
some pressure off the price spiral. Prices of 
a few manufactured products have begun to 
ease as a result, including cotton textiles, 
synthetic fibers and some cotton products. 


OBSESSION WITH PROFIT MARGINS 


But these are exceptions. A marketing 
official of a major chemical company says 
his industry remains “obsessed with pro- 
tecting profits through immediate pass- 
throughs of costs” although volume has be- 
gun to dwindle. He contends that any fear 
of controls isn't evident in this obsession in 
his industry, but he believes it is a factor in 
other industries where the demand is more 
slack. 

George J. Grabner, president of Lamson 
& Sessions Co., a fastener producer, says 
weaker demand is bound to “suppress price 
increases in excess of cost increases.” 

But the cost increases in many cases are 
substantial. For one thing, labor has just 
started getting in its licks, trying to rebuild 
workers’ purchasing power eroded by infia- 
tion. Recent labor contracts have pushed 
hourly wages up 10% or more in the first 
year of the agreements. 

The new coal industry contract provided 
a three-year package increase of 54%, which 
will be passed along to coal, users, including 
the steel mills and electric utilities. The 
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higher cost to utilities, in turn, will mean 
higher energy costs for scores of industries. 
COSTLIER COSTS 

Besides higher energy costs in general, 
many industries are coping with higher 
freight, postage and other charges. While in- 
terest rates are down from the peaks of a 
few months ago, they still represent a sig- 
nificant cost item to corporate borrowers, 

Cost rises have been so sharp and unpre- 
dictable that some companies say they have 
trouble deciding the size of price increases. 
“It's really tough because we don’t know 
what type of cost increase to expect 18 or 20 
months from now,” says Frank A. Furar, 
vice president, finance, of Danly Machine 
Corp., a Chicago producer of metal-forming 
presses. “We keep talking to our purchasing 
people to get their best estimate of what 
costs will be, but predicting is hard. You 
provide for a 10% materials cost increase, 
and then some clown will’ come along and 
raise castings prices 30%.” 

Some companies try to deal with the 
problem by inserting an escalator clause in 
delivery contracts. For instance, Giddings & 
Lewis Inc, gives purchasers of its machine 
tools a choice. Either prices are firm for de- 
liveries within 12 months of publication of a 
new price list, and then rise a straight 114% 
a month, or prices will climb in step with 
the rise in wholesale prices of industrial 
commodities. 

Other concerns have simply given up 
trying to predict future prices. They tell 
customer; who are placing orders that the 
price will be whatever price is in effect at 
the time of delivery. 

These companies may prove the most 
farsighted. For some executives and econo- 
mists expect that an economic recovery about 
a year from now will trigger still another 
surge of inflation, 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House oj Rep- 
resentatives concurring), > 

Whereas our Nation now faces serious eco- 
nomic dificulties; and 

Whereas various proposals have been and 
will be offered in response to these economic 
problems, including the consideration of cer- 
tain economic controls on wages, prices, and 
other forms of economic activity; and 

Whereas it has been reported and called to 
the attention of the Congress that a number 
of business concerns are delaying price reduc- 
tions or posting precautionary price increases 
because of the fear of such controls; and 

Whereas the effect of such action by busi- 
ness concerns may be preventing price de- 
creases, and in some cases even significant 
reductions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) That in the event 
that economic controls are imposed, it is the 
sense of the Congress that business concerns 
who, on or after January 1, 1975, lowered 
prices shall not be penalized in the estab- 
lishment of any base price pursuant to those 
controls. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—S. 281 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Dr. James 
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Lucier of my staff be accorded the privi- 
lege of the floor during the consideration 
of S. 281. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of my 
staff, Mr. Andy Loewi, be given the privi- 
lege of the floor for the remainder of the 
day, including during the voting, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Hart) laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Am Force 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the progress of the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps flight training program for 
the calendar year 1974 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

A letter from the Attorney General trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
enforcement of title I of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act for the calendar year 1974 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on excess defense articles delivered to 
foreign governments in the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1975 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS OTHER THAN 

TREATIES 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs of the Department 
of State transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of international agreements other 
than treaties entered into within the past 
60 days (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE FBI 

A letter from the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report with respect to posi- 
tions in the Bureau in grades GS 16, 17, and 
18 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State transmitting resolutions adopted at 
the International Labor Conference in June 
1973 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


A letter from the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of re- 
ports concerning visa petitions which have 
been approved (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Gary W. Harr): 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Miami Beach, Fla., memorial- 
izing the U.S. Senate to ratify the Geneva 
Genocide Convention; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr, LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. Res. 41. An original resolution continu- 
ing the authorization for two additional tem- 
porary professional staff members and two 
additional temporary clerical assistants for 
the Committee on Finance; and 

S. Res. 42. An original resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Finance for routine purposes, Referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 

S. Res, 44, An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Public Works for inquiries and in- 
vestigations, Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

James T. Lynn, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 


(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to ap- 
pear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr, Case, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. HuGH Scorr, Mr. STAFFORD, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 472. A bill to provide for the implemen- 
tation of a full employment policy through 
the establishment of a Federal Full Employ- 
ment Board. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. PHILIP A. HART: 

S. 473. A bill for the general reform and 
modernization of the Patent Laws, title 35 
of the United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 474. A bill relating to changes in status 
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of members of the uniformed services who 
are in a missing status, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 475. A bill entitled “The Federal Em- 
ployee Administrative Hearing Rights Guar- 
antee Act.” Referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 476. A bill to guarantee to Federal em- 
ployees the right to a prompt evidentiary 
hearing prior to removal or suspension with- 
out pay. Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 477. A bill for the relief of Miss Germa 
Rowe. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 478. A bill for the relief of Patrosinio 
Simental, Otilia Simental, Eva Simental, 
Adam Simental, Soledad Simental, David Si- 
mental, and Aurora Simental. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 479. A bill for the relief of Doreen Fran- 
cis and children: Anthony and Angeline, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 480. A bill for the relief of Sergio Os- 
mena, Jr., his wife, Lourdes R. Osmena, 
and their son, Tomas R. Osmena. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 481. A bill for the relief of Jonabel O. 
Resurreccion. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 482. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for a national pro- 
gram of medical malpractice insurance and 
arbitration of medical malpractice claims. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
FONG, Mr. Forp, Mr. GARN, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. PHILIP A. HART, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HASKELL, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, lfr. LAXALT, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. McIntyre, Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr, RIBICOFF, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Tower, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. YOUNG) : 

S. 483. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age in the granting of 
credit, Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 484. A bill to help relieve the burden 
of high property taxes by allowing each 
homeowner a Federal tax credit or rebate 
for property taxes paid for the support of 
public schools. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. BROCK (for himself and Mr. 
BAKER): 

S. 485. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
Fernandez Tirao and his wife, Benylin-Lynda 
Obiena Tirao. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FANNIN (for Mr. Tarr): 

S. 486, A bill for the relief of Aleksandar 
Lomejko. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 487. A bill for the relief of Robert Braun. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 488. A bill for the relief of Miguel Angel 
Rivandeneira, his wife, Ana Marie Rivan- 
deneira, and their children, Monica Silvia 
Rivadeneira, Ana Susana Rivadeneira, and 
Roxana M. Rivadeneira. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABOUREZK: 

S. 489. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to preserve and promote competition among 
corporations in the production of oil, nat- 
ural gas, coal, oil shale, tar sands, uranium, 
geothermal steam, and solar energy. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ABOUREZE (for himself, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr, Yours, and Mr. 
McGee): 

S. 490. A bill to amend section 11li(a) of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to the 
payment of travel expenses for persons 
traveling to and from Veterans Administra- 
tion facilities. Referred to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
Tunney, Mr. CANNON, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. Inovye, Mr. Mc- 
Ger, Mr, PELL, Mr. STEVENSON, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS): 

S.J. Res. 20. A joint resolution to authorize 
the establishment of the Tule Elk National 
Wildlife Refuge and the establishment of a 
Federal-State management program for the 
conservation, protection, and enhancement 
of Tule elk and other species, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S.J. Res, 21. A joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating February of each 
year as “National History Month.” Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Case, Mr. Cran- 
ston, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MA- 
THIAS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HUGH Scorr, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS) : 

S. 472. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of a full employment policy 
through the establishment of a Federal 
Full Employment Board. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs on the 
introduction of the Full Employment and 
Job Development Act of 1975 are printed 
earlier in the RECORD.) 


By Mr. PHILIP A. HART: 

S. 473. A bill for the general reform 
and modernization of the Patent Laws, 
title 35 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PATENT REFORM AND MODERNIZATION ACT OF 
1975 

Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
in 1966 the report of President Johnson’s 
Commission on the Patent System rec- 
ommended substantial overhaul of the 
system to raise the quality and reliability 
of the U.S. patent. In 1973, President 
Nixon transmitted to the Congress a 
special message seeking its reform and 
modernization. . 

The patent system in this country to- 
day is operating virtually unchanged 
since 1836, and is sorely in need of re- 
form and modernization. Patents are be- 
ing handled by this creaky system in 
such a way that roughly 70 percent of 
those patents litigated in appellate 
courts are held invalid and fewer than 
20 percent of- the litigated patents are 
held valid. It is true that only a small 
proportion of issued patents are litigat- 
ed—but these are the ones having a sig- 
nificant impact on the economy. At hear- 
ings during the 93d Congress before the 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
Subcommittee, prominent patent counsel 
to major corporations contended that a 
majority of nonlitigated issued patents 
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also are not of sufficient inventive quality 
to merit the issuance of a patent. 

The Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights Subcommittee chaired by the sem- 
ior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN) has been trying hard to reform 
our system for issuing patents. Patent 
reform legislation was reported both in 
the 92d and 93d Congresses, but ad- 
vanced no further due to the unyielding 
opposition of the organized patent bar. 

Today, Mr. President, I am introduc- 
ing the Patent Reform and Moderniza- 
tion Act of 1975. The bill is an outgrowth 
of patent bills introduced last Congress, 
respectively, by Senator Hucu Scorr (S. 
2504) and myself (S. 1321). It reflects in 
large measure the bill reported by the 
subcommittee, as refined by last sum- 
mer’s compromise proposal of Senator 
Scorr and myself. That proposal, Mr. 
President, was the result of a construc- 
tive and extremely useful dialog with 
a number of corporate patent counsel 
who supported it. In many respects, it is 
similar to the patent reform bill (S. 23) 
introduced on January 15 by the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Although complex and interrelated, 
the bill’s essential structure may be de- 
seribed as follows: 

First. Maintaining and improving 
high constitutional standards of patent- 
ability—sections 102 and 103. 

Second. Returning individual inven- 
tors and small businessmen to the main- 
stream of technological progress by lim- 
iting Patent Office fees, by instituting a 
system of deferred maintenance fees, and 
by setting up a program within the Pat- 
ent Office to assist individual inventors 
and small businessmen in applying for 
and obtaining patents—sections 28 and 
41. 

Third. Assuring disclosure of all mate- 
rial information by: 

Replacing the ex parte method of is- 
suing patents with a more conventional 
administrative agency approach, includ- 
ing a public adversary proceeding—sec- 
tion 135; 

Requiring a patentability brief, a com- 
prehensive oath by inventors, attorneys, 
and applicants, and increased disclosure 
of the invention in the specification— 
sections 112, 115, and 131; 

Authorizing the use by the Patent Of- 
fice and others of subpenas and the dis- 
covery process—sections 23 and 24; and 

Creating an Office within the the Pat- 
ent Office to represent the public in- 
terest in assuring expeditious issuance of 
valid patents, prompt rejection of others, 
and overall compliance with the provi- 
sions of the patent law—section 3(d). 

Fourth. Instituting a deferred exami- 
nation system to allow a more thorough 
examination of fewer applications— 
chapter 18. 

Fifth. Eliminating production goals 
and quotas which stress quantity rather 
than quality—section 132. 

Sixth. Modernizing Patent Office 
search facilities to facilitate prompt and 
complete access to relevant prior art— 
sections 6 to 10. 

Seventh. Making the Patent Office in- 
dependent of the Department of Com- 
merce in the exercise of discretion con- 
cerning its rulemaking, - investigatory, 
and adjudicatory functions. 
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Mr. President, I believe that we are 
close to a consensus on the subcommittee 
and hope that the 94th Congress will 
enact legislation modernizing the Patent 
Code. I welcome the constructive com- 
ments and suggestions from all inter- 
ested members of the public and the 
patent bar so that this bill can be further 
refined, and the subcommittee can re- 
port out the best possible legislation. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 474. A bill relating to changes in 
status of members of the uniformed 
services who are in a missing status, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as we 
begin the Ist session of the 94th Con- 
gress, an important piece of unfinished 
business cries out for our early and seri- 
ous attention. It is a matter of national 
obligation. It concerns our commitments 
to America’s fighting men and to their 
brave families. I speak, of course, of the 
missing in action of the war in Indo- 
china. f 

In our obligations to these men, and 
in our treatment of their families, the 
Government of the United States has 
been remiss. The próblem is, of course, a 
very difficult one, and the intransigence 
of the other side for 2 years now since 
the signing of the Paris peace accord has 
been responsible for our inability to ob- 
tain an accounting of our men. But it 
is also true that the full weight of the 
United States has not been brought to 
bear on the problem. The families of 
these men are not advocating that we 
begin World War II over the issue, but 
they do expect—and rightfully so—that 
their Government utilize its resources 
and diplomacy in a way which reflects 
our national obligation to obtain an ac- 
counting of our fighting men. This the 
Government has demonstrably failed 
to do. 

I have met with the families óf these 
men, and I know the uncertainty and 
doubt which plague their every day. 
They want to know the fate of their 
loved ones. They want to know the 
truth, straightforward and honestly. In- 
stead, they have been deprived of any 
clear idea of what has been done on be- 
half of our missing men, what is’ being 
done, and what is contemplated for the 
future. Sad to report, the amnesty prob- 
lem has received more attention from 
the administration than the MIA prob- 
lem. Those who went and fought—and 
many of them no doubt died—have not 
received the attention of those who 
chose not to go at all. 

Of central concern to the families is 
the whole tangled question of status re- 
view changes and presumptive findings 
of death. The permanent legislation— 
sections 555 and 556 of title 37, United 
States Code—is sorely inadequate to cur- 
rent needs. Indeed, the legislative history 
would indicate that these sections were 
enacted primarily for purposes other 
than the making of determinations of 
death. On top of the inadequate perma- 
nent legislation is a conflicting maze of 
reclassification procedures and court in- 
terpretations and directives which have 
developed over the months. In other 
words, confusion abounds with regard to 
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the procedures used in status review 
changes. The fact is that I have yet to 
talk to any person in all of Washington 
who understands the jungle of legisla- 
tion, practice, court directives, and all 
the rest. If the so-called experts lack 
this knowledge, is it any wonder that the 
families of the men—cut off from needed 
information—are confused? 

Mr. President, new permanent legisla- 
tion, addressed specifically to the proce- 
dures of status review changes for the 
purpose of death findings, is long over- 
due. Such legislation should include spe- 
cific guidelines and procedures. It should 
provide more access to the facts for the 
families of the missing men. It should 
include clear-cut definition of such terms 
as “next-of-kin.” And it should protect 
more fully the rights of the serviceman 
and the rights of his family. The bill Iam 
introducing today would instruct the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate to conduct an in-depth study of 
sections 555 and 556 of title 37, United 
States Code, to determine desirable 
changes in the permanent legislation. 
The Committee on Armed Services would 
report the result of its study to the Sen- 
ate not later than May 30, 1975, together 
with its legislative recommendations. 

While efforts to formulate more ade- 
quate permanent legislation go forward, 
it is imperative that we provide interim 
procedures which will protect the rights 
in question and which can be easily un- 
derstood by all the parties concerned. 
The bill I send to the desk today prohibits 
during the interim status review changes 
and presumptive findings of death unless 
and until the following two provisions 
have been complied with: 

First. The President determines and 
notifies the Congress, in writing, that all 
reasonable action has been taken to ob- 
tain an accounting of our men and to 
implement article 8(b) of the Paris 
peace accord of January 27, 1973; and 

Second. The Secretary of the military 
service concerned notifies the next of 
kin, in writing, of a proposed change in 
status, and the next of kin has not filed 
within 60 days of rezeipt of such notifi- 
cation an objection thereto. 

In other words, once the Presidential 
assurances section has been complied 
with by the Executive, the families have 
this interim option available to them. 
Those families who feel that more evi- 
dence is needed—who feel that a status 
change at that particular point is un- 
warranted—are given the means to pre- 
vent such change. Those who wish to 
proceed with the determination—satis- 
fied with the available evidence—may do 
so. I believe this is an equitable approach. 
Certainly before the subject of status 
review changes is even broached to the 
families, they are entitled to assurances 
from the Commander in Chief that all 
reasonable action has been taken to ob- 
tain an accounting of the missing men. 
We would be untrue to our national com- 
mitment of our missing men were to be 
reclassified as dead in the knowledge 
that every reasonable effort had not been 
made on their behalf. So this measure re- 
quires Presidential assurances. It pro- 
vides the families with the interim means 
whereby they may stop what they con- 
sider unwarranted changes of status. 
And it mandates a thorough review of the 
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existing legislation with an eye to de- 
veloping more satisfactory procedures. 

Mr. President, the substance of this 
measure is similar to an amendment to 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act which I proposed last July. That 
amendment, which was cosponsored by 
27 Senators, was incorporated into the 
Military Construction Authorization by 
the Armed Services Committee. The bill, 
including the section on MIA’s, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 82 to 3 on Sep- 
tember 11. It then went to conference 
with the House. In conference, there was 
a procedural objection from the House 
side as to germaneness, and in the clos- 
ing days of the session, the MIA section 
was deleted. Early in this new session, 
however, measures similar to mine will 
be introduced in the House and I am 
very hopeful of early legislative con- 
sideration from the House. 

The time to act is now. We have seen 
this problem swept under the rug for 
some 2 years. It is necessary that we 
recognize our responsibilities now—and 
that we live up to those responsibilities. 
Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
address this problem with the urgency 
and the action that it demands. In doing 
so, we will be true to our commitments— 
and true to ourselves. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 475. A bill entitled “The Fed- 
eral Employee Administrative Hearing 
Rights Guarantee Act.” Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

DUE PROCESS FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill that will guarantee 
to Federal employees the right to a 
prompt evidentiary hearing prior to re- 
moval or suspension without pay. 

Legislation to establish this funda- 
mental right is long overdue. In fact, it is 
somewhat surprising that there is still a 
need for such legislation. Some agencies 
have already established the right to a 
pretermination hearing under their own 
regulations and procedures and one 
would think that by now, the right to a 
hearing would be firmly established 
throughout the Federal service. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Many agencies still do not recognize the 
right of their employees to hear the evi- 
dence against them before termination 
or suspension. The seriousness of this 
situation has been brought to my atten- 
tion by the National Treasury Employees 
Union. 

When employees have brought suit, 
claiming the right to a hearing, the 
courts have left the matter up in the air. 
The recent Supreme Court decision in 
Arnett against Kennedy addressed the 
question of pretermination rights of 
Federal employees, but did not speak di- 
rectly on the question of the right to a 
hearing. 

The courts have not acted decisively to 
delineate the pretermination rights of 
Federal employees, mainly because they 
have not had clear statutory guidelines. 
There presently is no statute that clear- 
ly mandates executive agencies to prom- 
ulgate uniform regulations in this area. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
such a mandate. The bill states that 
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every Civil Service employee who has 
completed the trial period is entitled to: 
First, 30-day written notice of suspen- 
sion or termination action; second, ac- 
cess to all evidence relevant to the ac- 
tion; third, a hearing before a hearing 
examiner at which the employee may be 
represented by counsel, present evidence, 
and cross-examine witnesses; fourth, a 
copy of the verbatim transcripts of the 
hearing, and fifth, a written decision by 
the hearing examiner. 

These procedures would provide Fed- 
eral employees with at least a minimum 
of due process, and would go a long way 
to insure that they are not removed arbi- 
trarily or capriciously. 

Mr. President, the main argument for 
this legislation is one of simple hu- 
man rights. But we should also note that 
it would have the effect of strengthen- 
ing our Federal Service. 

During the Watergate revelations we 
learned that during the 1972 election 
campaign administration officials at- 
tempted to subvert the regular work 
of various Government agencies and 
to use these agencies to further blatant- 
ly political ends. When Federal employ- 
ees are faced with such pressures and 
blandishments, they obviously need some 
protection under the law. 

We must make certain that the men 
and women in the civil service are de- 
voted to the public good and service of 
their country, and not to the occasional 
arbitrary whims or misguided judg- 
ments of their superiors. It obvious- 
ly will be easier for them to speak out, 
to criticize, to devote themselves to the 


public good, if they do not face the threat 
of arbitrary dismissal. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 476. A bill to guarantee to Federal 
employees the right to a prompt evi- 
dentiary hearing prior to removal or 
suspension without pay. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ RIGHT TO COUNSEL 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this week, 
I introduced a bill to guarantee to Fed- 
eral employees the right to a prompt evi- 
dentiary hearing prior to removal or 
suspension without pay. 

Today I am introducing what I re- 
gard as a companion bill. This proposal 
would guarantee to Federal employees 
the right to counsel during interrogations 
which may lead to disciplinary actions. 
The bill would also prevent agencies from 
obtaining unwarranted reports from em- 
ployees concerning their private lives. 

My congressional colleagues are well 
aware that I have always strongly de- 
fended the U.S. Civil Service. The Federal 
Government has made great strides since 
the days of the “spoils system,” end to- 
day’s civil service system stands as one 
of our Nation’s great achievements. 

But there is still room for considerable 
improvement. The vast majority of our 
Federal employees take pride in their 
jobs, and they are devoted to the service 
of their country. I am afraid, however, 
that we have not yet provided these em- 
ployees with all of the legal safeguards 
necessary to carry out their jobs with the 
steadfastness the Federal service re- 
quires. 
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There is no greater impediment to de- 
voted, wholehearted service than the 
threat of unreasonable or capricious dis- 
cipline. Unfortunately, we have yet to 
establish fully adequate’ protection 
against the threat of arbitrary suspen- 
sion or firing, and against the infringe- 
ment of individual privacy. 

The legislation I am proposing would 
go a long way toward establishing this 
protection. The bill is part of the legisla- 
tive program of the National Treasury 
Employees Union. I have found from 
working on legislation with this group, as 
well as other Government employee 
unions, that they are concerned not 
simply with improving the lot of their 
own members, but with improving the 
civil service system, and thereby 
strengthening our American system of 
government. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself 
and Mr. Inouye): 

S. 482. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a na- 
tional program of medical malpractice 
insurance and arbitration of medical 
malpractice claims. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 

AND ARBITRATION ACT OF 1975 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the bill 
I, together with my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Inouye, am introducing 
today is entitled the Medical Malpractice 
Insurance and Arbitration Act of 1975. 
It is designed to deal with those medi- 
cal malpractice problems which were 
described in detail by Senator INOUYE 
and me when we introduced the National 
Medical Injury Compensation Act on 
January 17, 1975. As I stated at that 
time, I planned to introduce a bill which 
would propose the use of medical arbitra- 
tion to settle medical malpractice dis- 
putes. 

I have introduced two fundamentally 
different proposals to deal with the 
rapidly worsening medical malpractice 
problem because I wish to explore all 
sides of the issue and all possible solu- 
tions to the problem during hearings 
before the Health Subcommittee, now 
scheduled to begin on April 8, 1975. 

I hope the subcommittee, as the re- 
sult of recommendations arising out of 
the hearings and other deliberations, 
will report legislation to the full com- 
mittees and the Senate during this ses- 
sion. My intent is that such legislation 
be effective in protecting physicians and 
other health care providers against the 
rapidly worsening threat of malpractice 
suits and loss of malpractice insurance. 
In addition, any acceptable legislation 
must assure the public of the main- 
tenance of high standards of quality in 
health care. 

Arbitration as a means of settling dis- 
putes is not a new approach in our 
country. Arbitration has been used 
widely for many years to settle both la- 
bor-management and commercial dis- 
putes. Both labor-management and 
commercial agreements commonly in- 
clude provisions for arbitrating disputes 
arising between parties. 

Arbitration is not used extensively 
to settle medical malpractice claims at 
this time. It is used most extensively by 
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health maintenance organizations which 
include arbitration provisions in their 
comprehensive health care contracts 
with their subscribers. According to 
Prof. William Curran of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, and a mem- 
ber of the Medical Malpractice Commis- 
sion sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
number of health maintenance organi- 
zations which are using arbitration is 
increasing. 

In addition to contractual or voluntary 
arbitration, there are instances of arbi- 
tration imposed by State statutes or by 
the courts. In New Hampshire, legisla- 
tion was enacted which provides that 
medical malpractice claims, together 
with all other forms of professional lia- 
bility claims, may be submitted to an 
arbitrator. The arbitrator decides upon 
the merits of the claim and assesses dam- 
ages. The parties may accept or reject 
the arbitrator’s decision. The plaintiff 
may go to court if he is not satisfied with 
the settlement. 

In both Philadelphia County and Al- 
legheny County, the courts by rule have 
initiated a requirement that all tort 
disputes involving less than $10,000 be 
submitted to arbitration. One arbitra- 
tion is complete, either party can demand 
a court trial, subject to economic pen- 
alties such as payment of court costs. 

What has been the experience with the 
arbitration of medical malpractice 
claims? 

The organization with the most exten- 
sive experience with contractual arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling medical mal- 
practice disputes is the Ross-Loos Medi- 
cal Group in California, which has been 
using this approach since shortly after 
it was founded in 1929. Their experience 
was examined in detail by the Medical 
Malpractice Commission to which I 
referred earlier. Their findings are en- 
couraging in several respects: over 90 
percent of the claims examined were set- 
tled informally without the necessity of 
going to arbitration, the time required to 
settle the claims that did go to arbitra- 
tion was considerably less than the time 
required for court cases, and costs were 
between 15 and 45 percent less, exclusive 
of payments to the plaintiffs. 

In a study of alternatives to litigation 
done for the Medical Malpractice Com- 
mission by Baird et al., the authors con- 
cluded that arbitration was the most 
promising approach in reducing court 
dockets. 

A further advantage noted by advo- 
cates of arbitration is that the findings 
ean be of great value in settling future 
arbitration cases and as a means of im- 
proving health care quality through pro- 
vider education. 

Although there are many advocates of 
arbitration as the primary approach to 
settling medical malpractice claims, cri- 
tics of arbitration note that it may re- 
duce the size of awards to patients be- 
cause the process will favor the defend- 
ing provider. They note that arbitration 
is most commonly proposed by insurers 
and providers, whose principle motivation 
is not fair settlements, but reducing 
claims and holding down claims costs 
and insurance premiums. 

They note that the relationship be- 
tween the parties that exists with the 
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contractual arbitration approach used in 
labor-management and commercial] rela- 
tionships, and even in subscriber-health 
maintenance organization contracts, is 
far different than the relationship that 
patients commonly have with physicians 
and hospitals. Patients, therefore, are 
far vulnerable to coercion than parties 
to labor-management and commercial 
agreements. They argue that the court 
system, however imperfect, still repre- 
sents the best means of assuring the 
claimant’s right to a fair resolution of 
his claim. 

To assure protection of the claimant's 
rights, the bill I am proposing would re- 
quire that medical malpractice claims be 
submitted to arbitration, while providing 
the claimant with recourse to the courts 
if not satisfied with the arbitrator’s find- 
ings. 

BILL SUMMARY 

Under the proposed bill, claimants and 
medical care providers would be required 
to arbitrate medical malpractice dis- 
putes. The decision of the arbitration 
panel would not be binding on either 
party, however. The claimant can either 
accept the decision of the arbitration 
panel or institute court action, if dis- 
satisfied with the decision. The decision 
of the arbitration panel would be admis- 
sable as evidence in any court proceed- 
ing, subject to review by the court before 
admission. 

Arbitration as a means of settling med- 
ical malpractice claims, and as described 
in this bill, would be effective in those 
States which passed enabling legislation 
consistent with the requirements in this 
bill. Arbitration would be authorized 
under State laws which incorporate the 
provisions of this bill. 

In addition, under this bill, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would contract with providers of 
health care services who choose to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The providers would pay an annual 
premium to the medical malpractice in- 
surance fund and would receive Federal 
medical malpractice insurance coverage. 

In return for participation, providers 
would be required to comply with State 
licensure and relicensure requirements 
which meet or exceed the minimum 
standards established by the Secretary. 
In addition, physicians would agree to 
accept review of their services by Pro- 
fessional Standards Review Organiza- 
tions, to accept as payment in full for 
medicare cases the level of payments es- 
tablished by the Federal Government, 
and to obtain concurring opinions from 
specialists prior to the performance of 
surgical procedures. 

In the case where a provider accu- 
mulated unusual losses, the Secretary 
would investigate the provider's perform- 
ance. If it were found that the provider's 
performance was seriously of grossly in- 
ferior quality, or that it resulted in un- 
necessary harm to the patient, the Sec- 
retary would be authorized to terminate 
the providers participation in the med- 
ical malpractice insurance program. 

A schedule of contingent fees for the 
plaintiff's attorney would be established 
which would diminish the percentage of 
the plaintiff's awards that could be paid 
to the plaintiff's attorney as the size of 
the award increases. 
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Findings of arbitration panels would 
be required to be reported to the appro- 
priate State Licensing Agencies and Pro- 
fessional Standards Review Organiza- 
tions. 

The bill would meet a major criticism 
of arbitration: that the system would 
favor the provider by denying the plain- 
tiff his day in court. I anticipate, how- 
ever, that the findings of the arbitration 
panel will be accepted by both parties in 
the majority of cases because they will 
recognize the basic fairness of the proc- 
ess. Further, the admissability of the ar- 
bitration panels’ decisions as evidence in 
subsequent court actions should discour- 
age capricious use of the courts as should 
the establishment of a scale of contingent 
fees for plaintiff attorneys. 

This bill provides that the responsibil- 
ity for implementation of the National 
Medical Malpractice Insurance and Ar- 
bitration Act of 1975 rests primarily with 
the States. The national standards both 
for arbitration and for licensure and re- 
licensure for health professionals provide 
a framework which the States must use 
in developing the necessary legislation to 
implement the act. 

The effectiveness of this bill will de- 
pend in large part upon the responsive- 
ness of the States in enacting legislation 
consistent with the requirements of this 
bill. I am confident that the States will 
respond positively and rapidly because it 
is the States which are now burdened 
with the medical malpractice problem. 


By Mr. BROCK (for himself, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. Fonc, Mr. Forp, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. PHILIP A. HART, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE, Mr. MoọontOYA, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr, RIBI- 
COFF, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr. WILLIAMS, and 
Mr. Youns) : 

S. 483. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination on the basis of age in the 
granting of credit. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

EQUAL CREDIT OPPORTUNITY ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1975 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing an amendment to the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act to extend that 
law to prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of age in the granting of credit. 

The Equal Credit Opportunity Act 
passed by the last Congress merely pro- 
hibited discrimination on the basis of 
sex or marital status with respect to 
credit transactions. My reason for orig- 
inally submitting this narrower approach 
to credit discrimination was to solve this 
one unconscionable problem which had 
been uncovered by the National Com- 
mission on Consumer Finance on which 
I served. It later became apparent that 
some creditors have been discriminating 
against our older citizens simply because 
of their age. 

Some credit grantors, for instance, base 
credit worthiness primarily on evidence 
of gainful full-time employment, while 
disregarding the fact that retired per- 
sons no longer need to rely on employ- 
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ment for their incomes. This practice 
continues, although proceeds from social 
security, pensions, and annuities tend to 
be more permanent and reliable than in- 
come from employment. 

The most frequent credit discrimina- 
tion is encountered when retired per- 
sons attempt to establish credit after 
having always paid cash. Many depart- 
ment stores will no longer accept a per- 
sonal check from an individual without 
a major credit card, and consequently 
older people often are obliged to apply 
for credit cards after reaching the age 
of 65. In my judgment, credit worthiness 
should be decided on the same basis as 
that of other age groups which apply for 
credit for the first time. 

The importance of this issue is en- 
hanced by the fact that we can expect 
during the next 25 years an increase of 
elderly by 46 percent. By the year 2000, 
there will be 29 million older Americans; 
they will comprise about 24 percent of 
the population versus 10 percent today. 

In order that our older citizens may 
be protected against credit discrimina- 
tion, I am today introducing the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1975. This bill makes it unlawful for any 
creditor to discriminate against any ap- 
plicant who has the capacity to contract, 
on the basis of an arbitrary age limit, 
with respect to any aspect of a credit 
transaction. The protection of these 
amendments is limited to applicants who 
have the capacity to contract. Obviously, 
minors who cannot be held accountable 
for their contractual obligations should 
not be included within the purview of 
this legislation. 

The legislation prohibits only discrim- 
ination on the basis of “an arbitrary age 
limit.” The purpose of this legislation is 
to permit the use of statistically valid 
tests and actuarially sound criteria in the 
granting of credit. For example, it would 
not be fair to require a creditor to grant 
credit to an 85-year-old man who might 
claim discrimination because he was 
turned down on his application for a 30 
year mortgage. In a similar vein, an in- 
quiry of age would be permitted so that 
decisionmaking in the credit granting 
process may be based upon knowledge, 
not ignorance, in fairness to the credit 
grantor. 

This legislation is important to our 
older citizens, and I request unanimous 
consent at this point that the bill be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 483 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Equal Credit Opportu- 
nity Act Amendments of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. Title VII of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 701 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“g 701. Prohibited discrimination 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any creditor 
to discriminate against any applicant on the 
basis of sex or marital status with respect to 
any aspect of a credit transaction. An in- 
quiry of marital status shall not constitute 
discrimination for purposes of this subsec- 
tion if such inquiry is for the purpose of 
ascertaining the creditor's rights and reme- 
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dies applicable to the particular extension of 
credit, and not to discriminate in the deter- 
mination of credit-worthiness. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any creditor 
to discriminate against any applicant who has 
the capacity to contract, on the basis of an 
arbitrary age limit, with respect to any aspect 
of a credit transaction. An inquiry of age 
shall not in itself constitute discrimination 
for purposes of this subsection.”. 

(2) In the last sentence of section 704 (b), 
strike out “sex” and insert in lieu thereof 
“age, sex,”’. 

(3) In section 705 (e), strike out “sex” 
and insert-in lieu thereof “age, sex,”, 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 484. A bill to help relieve the burden 
of high property taxes by allowing each 
homeowner a Federal tax credit or rebate 
for property taxes paic for the support of 
public schools, Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY TAX RELIEF ACT OF 1975 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
today I am reintroducing legislation de- 
signed to reduce substantially t-.e prop- 
erty tax of every homeowner in the 
Nation. 

My bill includes three majcr features 
which will direct its benefits primarily 
to the low- and average-income family. 

First, the bill will reduce the burden 
of every homeowner who pays a school 
tax on his residence by granting him a 
Federal income tax credit up to $150, 
in addition to the deduction which is now 
allowed for real estate taxes. 

Second, it will allow elderly homeown- 
ers who pay more than 5 percent of their 
total income in local property taxes to 
obtain a Federal rebate of those taxes 
up to $150. 

Third, the bill will provide tax relief 
for the Nation’s 10 million mobile home 
dwellers on an equal basis with site-built 
homcowners. 

Mr. President, the local or State prop- 
erty tax is still a major source of financ- 
ing for public school education. It pro- 
vides half of the funds spent annually 
on public school support, while only 10 
percent comes from Federal aid to edu- 
cation. According to the Advisory Com- 
mission on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions, $14 billion of all residential prop- 
erty taxes was raised from the take on 
single-family homes. In addition, there 
was an estimated quarter-billion dollars 
in State property taxes derived from 
single-family homes. Neither of these 
amounts include the tax take on mobile 
homes, about which I will have more to 
say later in these remarks. 

Mr. President, the property tax has 
become so burdensome that Prof. 
Richard Netzer calculates that the resi- 
dential property tax, viewed as a sales 
tax imposed on the rental value of a 
home, was equivalent to a tax rate of 
21 percent for 1970. In other words, the 
property tax, seen as a sales tax on 
rental value, falls much more heavily 
on housing than comparable sales taxes 
do on other commodities in our economy. 

Mr. President, I would emphasize that 
this tax is paid for by the typical Ameri- 
can who is already hard pressed to meet 
the combined burden of Federal, State, 
and local income and sales taxes, not to 
mention the additional taxes on the elec- 
tricity, gas, telephone services and other 
basic necessities of life which he must 
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usé and which persons in many areas of 
the country must pay. This massive pan- 
oply of taxes hits especially hard at re- 
tired persons, as I shall prove, but they 
are also felt severely by the vast majority 
of salaried workers who are unable to 
take advantage of such privileges as in- 
vestment tax breaks or business expense 
deductions. 

In this connection, I believe it is im- 
portant that we should reject the myth 
that property tax relief would benefit 
only the rich. To the contrary, home- 
owners as a Class have average or below 
average incomes, 

In its “Residential Finance Survey” for 
1970, the U.S. Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that the family income from all 
sources was below $15,000 in 74 percent 
of the Nation’s 31 million one-family, 
owner-occupied homes. Forty-five per- 
cent of these families had incomes of 
less than $10,000 and almost 19 percent 
had family incomes of less than $5,000. 
The findings of this survey are substanti- 
ated by the nearly identical statistics in- 
cluded in the Internal Revenue Service 
analysis of the 26 million Federal income 
tax returns filed in 1970 which itemized 
real estate tax deductions. 

The actual number of single-family 
households with moderate- and low-fam- 
ily incomes is substantially higher than 
these already impressive statistics. My 
office has been informed by the Census 
Bureau that its survey did not encom- 
pass any of the Nation’s 4 million mobile 
homes. One of the major attractions en- 
couraging the rapidly growing number of 
dwellers of mobile homes to purchase 
these homes instead of site-built homes 
is the ability of modest income families 
to enjoy homeownership without being 
well-to-do; and I am certain that if the 
incomes of the approximately 8 million 
people who then lived in mobile homes 
as their principal residence had been in- 
cluded with the data compiled by the 
Census Bureau in its property survey, the 
burden of the property tax would be seen 
to fall even more heavily on the poor and 
lower income families. a 

As great as the burden of the property 
tax is upn the typical family, it falls most 
severely upon the Nation’s 6.3 million 
elderly homeowners. In fact, a tax study 
made by the staff of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Inter-Governmental Relations 
in late 1972 concluded that the burden 
on the elderly is “a national scandal.” 

Almost 2 million elderly families paid 
17 percent, and in some regions of the 
country as high as 31 percent, of their 
total annual income in real estate taxes. 
The average elderly homeowner paid over 
8 percent of his income in property taxes, 
compared with 3.4 percent of total in- 
come for the average American family. 

At hearings on property tax relief held 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
Governmental Relations in 1973, the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
presented testimony graphically describ- 
ing the plight of the Nation’s elderly 
homeowners, For example, letters were 
introđuced into the record from citizen 
after citizen who complained that they 
are paying more now for taxes in their 
retirement than they were paying when 
they were working. There was a letter 
from one gentleman who wrote that he 
lost his wife of 53 years. This resulted in 
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a reduction or cut in his social security. 
Yet, at the same time, his property tax 
was raised 200 percent. 

Now, I know there is a movement afoot 
whereby governments would grant loans 
on homes to pay property taxes and these 
loans would become liens against the 
houses, I want to state very emphatically 
my belief that this is a callous and re- 
pugnant attitude. For most people in the 
lower income bracket, their residence is 
their only capital purchase. It repre- 
sents stability, security, safety, and com- 
fort. It is the only taing they really have 
in case of catastrophe. 

Mr. President, I am totally and un- 
equivocally opposed to allowing the prop- 
erty tax to become the “inheritance tax” 
on the poor, which is exactly what the 
tax lien idea would do. It is my belief 
that you should look at the flow of cash 
income to the household, and if a family 
cannot pay their tax out of their cash 
flow, they should not have to liquidate 
or encumber their property holdings. 

Therefore, I provided in the bill I am 
introducing today for a special rebate 
of tax payments to the elderly who are 
hard pressed financially. By this provi- 
sion, an elderly person or couple, age 62 
or older, can file for a Federal rebate of 
all local and State property taxes which 
exceed 5 percent of his or their total in- 
come up to a maximum of $150. This re- 
bate would be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment regardless of whether or not the 
elderly taxpayer owes any Federal in- 
come tax payments. In other words, it 
would not be a tax credit granted only 
if the taxpayer owed an equal or greater 
amount of Federal income tax, but would 
be a true rebate directly tied to the 
homeowner's payment of a real estate 
tax and not to his payment of income 
tax 


In addition, I have provided in the bill 
for recognition of the 10 million Ameri- 
cans who live in moble homes as first 
class citizens. Far too often, lawmakers 
and agency bureaucrats have overlooked 
the fact that a growing number of Amer- 
icans live in mobile homes year around 
and that one out of every two new single- 
family houses sold is a mobile home. 

Accordingly, I have provided in the 
legislation that taxpayers who own mo- 
bile homes shall be given the very same 
tax credit or rebate as the one given to 
the owners of site-built homes. More- 
over, the bill insures that any mobile 
home tax which contributes to the sup- 
port of public education would be eligible 
for purposes of tax credits, whether the 
tax is labeled a personal property tax, a 
license fee, or whatever. 

Mr. President, I believe the Supreme 
Court decision of 1973 in the case of 
San Antonio School District against 
Rodriguez, which upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the property tax system of 
financing public schools, means that 
locally raised dollars will continue to pay 
a major share of school funds. In short, 
I fear that the residential property tax 
will continue to grow faster than the in- 
come of the average household, and I be- 
lieve it is imperative that the average 
family, and particularly the poor and the 
elderly, be given relief against the mas- 
sive growing pressure of the school tax 
on owners of residences. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 484 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Residential Prop- 
erty Tax Relief Act of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Part IV of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to credits against tax) is amended 
by renumbering section 42 as section 43, 
and by inserting after section 41 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec 42. RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID 
For SUPPORT OP PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE —In the case of an 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
State and local residential property taxes 
paid or accrued during the taxable year 
which are imposed for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education, but 
only to the extent that such taxes do not 
exceed the lesser of — 

“(1) $150 ($75, in the case of a married 
individual filing a separate return), or 

“(2) except as provided in subsection (b), 
the amount of the tax imposed by this chap- 
ter for the taxable year reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under the preceding 
sections of this part (other than sections 
31 and 39). 

“(b) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE AT- 
TAINED AGE 62.—In the case of an individ- 
ual— 

“(1) who has attained the age of 62 be- 
fore the close of the taxable year, and 

“(2) who has paid or accrued State and 
local residential property taxes during the 
taxable year which are imposed for the sup- 
port of public elementary and secondary 
education in excess of 5 percent of his total 
income for the taxable year, 
the limitation contained in subsection (a) (2) 
shall not apply to the extent of the amount 
of such excess, reduced by the amount (if 
any) of the credit allowable for the taxable 
year under subsection (a). For purposes of 
this subsection, the total income of an in- 
dividual includes all items taken into ac- 
count in determining support for purposes 
of section 152. 

“(c) Income Tax BENEFITS Nor To EXCEED 
AMOUNT OF RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID 
FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EpucaTion.—If the 
amount allowable (but for this subsection) 
as a credit under subsection (a) for any 
taxable year, when added to the amount by 
which the tax under this chapter for the 
taxable year is less by reason of the deduc- 
tion allowed under section 164 for State and 
local residential property taxes for which 
credit is otherwise allowable under subsec- 
tion (a), exceeds the total amount of State 
and local residential property taxes paid 
or accrued during the taxable year which 
are imposed for the support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the 
amount allowable as a credit under sub- 
section (a) shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to such excess. 

“(d) STATE AND LOCAL RESIDENTIAL PROP- 
ERTY TAXES.—For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘State and local property taxes’ 
means— 

“(1) State and local real property taxes 
(within the ‘meaning of section 164) on 
property which is comprised primarily of 
one or more dwelling units, including mobile 
homes, and the land on which the dwelling 
unit or units are situated, and 

(2) State and local taxes (other than real 
property taxes) or license fees on mobile 
homes. 
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“(e) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNTS OF RESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTY TAX PAID FOR SUPPORT OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the amount of any State or local 
residential property tax which is imposed for 
the support of public elementary and second- 
ary education shall be— 

“(1) with respect to any residential prop- 
erty tax imposed solely for such support, the 
amount of such tax; and 

(2) with respect to any residential prop- 
erty tax imposed in part for such support, the 
portion of such tax— 

“(A) designated in the bill for such taw 
submitted to the taxpayer by the taxing juris- 
diction imposing such tax; or 

“(B) determined from information set 
forth in such bill or from information fur- 
nished to the taxpayer by such taxing juris- 
diction, 
as the amount of such tax which is imposed 
for the support of public elementary and 
secondary education. 

“(f) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) TAXES CONSTRUCTIVELY PAID.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, the provisions of subsections 
(ad), (e), and (f) of section 164 shall apply 
to real property taxes with respect to which 
credit is allowable under subsection (a). 

“(a@) Trusts.—No credit shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) to a trust.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 42. Residential property taxes paid for 
support of public education. 
“Sec. 43. Overpayments of tax.” 

Src. 3. Section 6401(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to excessive cred- 
its treated as overpayments) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, 42 (relating to resi- 
dential property taxes paid for support of 
public education),” before “667(b)5”, and 

(2) by striking out “31 and 39” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “31, 39, and 42”. 

Sec, 4, The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1975. 


By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

S. 489. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act to preserve and promote competition 
among corporations in the production of 
oil, natural gas, coal, oil shale, tar sands, 
uranium, geothermal steam, and solar 
energy. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

INTERFUEL COMPETITION ACT OF 1975 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation which 
would prohibit major, vertically inte- 
grated oil companies from owning any 
assets in other energy industries—coal, 
uranium/nuclear, oil shale, geothermal 
steam, solar, and so forth. Some people 
ask “Why pick on the oil companies? 
Companies other than oil companies are 
developing these resources,” In answer 
to this question, Mr. President, I would 
submit that no other companies have the 
kind of overpowering economic and poli- 
tical control as is exercised in our coun- 
try by the major oil companies. 

The top 5 oil companies are among the 
Nation’s 10 largest industrial firms. And 
12 oil companies are among the top 25. 
I agree with the observation made by 
former Federal Power economist, Dr. 
John Wilson, that— 

Because of the industry’s size and scope 
and because of the critical role of energy in 


modern life, the policies, actions and per- 
formance of these firms affect virtually every 


aspect of our nation’s economy, and they 
deeply influence the welfare of every con- 
sumer of oil and natural gas (as well as coal, 
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uranium, oil shale, geothermal steam and 
solar energy) and every purchaser of in- 
dustrial or commercial products whose manu- 
facture and rtation depend upon the 
availability and price of energy. 


The major oil companies’ incredible 
ability to substantially influence our 
country’s economy is confirmed by the 
December 1974 report of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

Higher energy prices, including their ef- 
fect on the cost of nonfuel commodities, 
contributed about one-fourth to one-third 
of the 12 percent increase In consumer prices 
in 1974, 


And in its September 1974 report the 
committee determined that— 

Increasingly, a significant part of the cur- 
rent inflation can be understood in the con- 
text of administered prices in concentrated 
industries which typically increase despite 
falling demand. 


Therefore, we can logically conclude 
that only if the marketplace is open, free 
and, above all, competitive will consum- 
ers and the public interest be adequately 
served. If free markets are monopolized, 
consumers will be overcharged and sup- 
plies will be kept short so that prices 
continue to rise. This is precisely what 
has taken place in the petroleum indus- 
try. And, unless action is taken soon to 
prohibit these oil companies from con- 
trolling America’s remaining producible 
energy resources, our economic problems 
are likely to worsen. 

According to the National Petroleum 
Council’s 1972 report, “U.S. Energy Out- 
look”: 

At least 50 percent of the Nation’s remain- 
ing oil and gas potential, approximately 40 
percent of the coal, 50 percent of the urani- 
um, 80 percent of the oil shale and some 60 
percent of the geothermal energy resources 
are located on federal lands. This estimate is 
similar to that made by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s energy policy project just last year. 
According to the Ford Foundation report, 
these resources are the property of the 
people of the United States, and their proper 
management becomes perhaps the most im- 
portant of the many energy policy respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government. 


In our country public resources are 
leased to private owners or leaseholders 
to develop under trust for all citizens of 
the United States. Under current leasing 
arrangements full legal title of valuable 
public resources—oil, natural gas, coal, 
uranium—is transferred from public 
ownership to a private corporation for its 
exclusive exploitation, extraction, re- 
moval, sale and private profit until the 
resource has been removed, sold for prof- 
it and exhausted. 

Under the guise of what the Nixon 
and Ford administrations have called 
Project Independence, major oil com- 
panies have launched an all out cam- 
paign to gain control of America’s abun- 
dant, valuable remaining energy re- 
sources, specifically those underlying 
publicly owned lands. The wisdom of 
turning over our valuable energy re- 
sources to a few companies is not only 
questionable but fraught with grave dan- 
ser in terms of America’s free enterprise 
system and environmental integrity. The 
Ford Foundation noted that— 

Enormous pressures are now being exerted 
ts open these resources to much more rapid 
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exploitation. National priorities will be af- 
fected because the pace at which federal 
lands are opened can play a key role in 
determining the overall rate of energy sup- 
ply growth, the mix of fuels, and the degree 
to which the nation must depend on im- 
ports, It will largely determine whether en- 
vironment values are respected, what re- 
gional values take priority over others, 
whether the people receive a fair return, and 
how much of the resource will be left for 
future generations. 


Under pressure from the major oil 
companies the administration has called 
for increased leasing of offshore oil and 
gas lands, western coal lands—which in- 
clude land on Indian reservations— 
further exploration and drilling in Alas- 
ka as well as the opening up of nayal 
petroleum reserves. The administration 
has also held lease sales for oil shale 
and geothermal lands. 

This kind of full-scale rush to lease 
the country’s remaining energy resources 
is being promoted chiefly by the major 
oil companies. In 1972 the National 
Petroleum Council argued that— 

The Government should accelerate the 
leasing of lands for exploration and develop- 
ment of energy resources by private enter- 
prise in a manner consonant with environ- 
ment goals. Such a leasing system should 
provide sufficient total acreage at more fre- 
quent intervais so industry can fully deploy 
its skills to develop needed energy supplies. 


Yet, current leasing policies are ac- 
complishing precisely the opposite of 
recommended. A major portion of the 
public lands already leased are not be- 
ing developed. A great number of the 
lessees are not developing their leases, 


but are speculating on the increasing 
worth of the resources in the ground. 
Only 11 percent of Western coal lands, 
for example, are in production. And oil 
companies are already years behind in 
exploring and developing offshore lands 
leased from the Government. Finally, 
these companies often sell the resources 
originally leased from the public back to 
the public for prices that have little rela- 
tion to costs. Testifying before the House 
Select Committee on Small Business in 
1970, Alex Radin, general manager of 
the American Public Power Association, 
stated that— 

Although the fuels industry is entitled to 
fair profit, there is no inherent right on the 
part of the private holders of vital natural 
resources, such as fuels, to obtain a price 
which bears little or no relationship to the 
cost of production, or to withhold these re- 
sources until guaranteed any price which a 
tight market would pay in order to obtain 
this necessity. 


Congressional investigations have al- 
ready shown how the major oil com- 
panies with the help of the Nixon admin- 
istration were responsible for creating 
petroleum shortages prior to the Arab 
oil embargo. In addition, there are strong 
indications that these same companies 
have been underreporting and holding 
back production of natural gas supplies 
creating shortages in various parts of 
the country. And, as a matter of fact, re- 
cently two Federal Power Commission in- 
vestigators discovered that under a plat- 
form offshore Louisiana operated by the 
Cities Service Oil Co. substantial amounts 
of natural gas supplies existed which 
were not delivered to the Transcontinen- 
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tal Pipeline Co—Transco. In turn, the 
Transcontinental Pipeline Co. had told 
the FPC that it had to curtail deliveries 
of natural gas to 11 east coast States. 
After the hidden reserves were uncov- 
ered, Transco said it had enough natural 
gas to meet the current demands of all 
its customers. The well discovered by the 
two FPC investigators had been classi- 
fied “producible shutin,” a classification 
that exists for over 100 more wells drilled 
on Federal leases. The point to be made 
here is the same made by Senator Estes 
Kefauver some years ago: 

Under a system of free enterprise, it is 
basically illogical to expect businessmen to 
subdue the acquisitive urge to social ends. 
Profit-seeking is the accepted purpose of 
their undertakings; self-interest is the moti- 
vating force that drives them. Does it make 
sense to admonish business leaders to pur- 
sue courses of conduct that may endanger 
the security of their own corporate domains? 
Can we really expect executives steeped in 
the tradition of “protecting the interests of 
their stockholders,” voluntarily to relinquish 
opportunities for profit in order to serve the 
public welfare? 


The answers to these questions are ob- 
vious. The solutions to the problems 
raised by Estes Kefauver are the same 
solutions proposed by that great Senator 
over 15 years ago: 

At least up to now no better system has 
been devised to protect the public than the 
competitive system. I am not speaking of 
the more superficial appurtenances of com- 
petition—of the occasions when firms, for 
public relations purposes, use the rhetoric 
of competition in rationalizing their con- 
duct, or engage in a little theatrical byplay 
to prove its existence, or even reach a man- 
agement decision that some competitive be- 
havior is In order. Nor am I speaking of a 
competition that is carefully channeled into 
certain forms such as advertising claims and 
ornate packaging displays, but which is rig- 
idiy barred from the field of price (emphasis 
added). 

The distinct advantage of the market as 
the instrument of control is that, in its way, 
it constitutes a form of representative gov- 
ernment. It allows the massive aggregate of 
the country’s consumers to vote their pref- 
erences by extending or withholding their 
custom. And where there is a multitude of 
independent producers each vying for busi- 
ness, there need be no cause for concern; the 
market will issue its decree of survival or 
downfall with utmost impartiality. 


Mr. President. If Congress cannot 
guarantee that America’s remaining en- 
ergy resources will be developed by a 
“multitude of independent producers,” 
then two other choices exist, and let me 
be blunt. The first is to permit the major 
oil companies to control America’s en- 
ergy resources, make national energy 
policy—both domestic and foreign—set 
prices, earn monopoly profits and trans- 
fer more and more wealth from the lower 
three-quarters of our population to the 
upper one-quarter. In such a situation 
all risks are borne by the public—con- 
sumers, workers, farmers, small business- 
men and other taxpayers—while all 
benefits accrue to the major companies 
and their industrial and financial allies. 
The other choice, Mr. President, is na- 
tionalization. In this case, the industry 
would be owned and operated by the Fed- 
eral Government for the benefit of the 
people. Such a choice, while transferring 
both risks and benefits to the public, has 
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little historical precedent in our coun- 
try. Neither of these alternatives is suit- 
able, but one of them will come to pass 
unless the Congress decides that a free, 
open, competitive economic marketplace 
is preferable. The legislation I introduce 
today, Mr. President, would go a long 
way to insuring that America’s valuable 
energy resources are not controlled by a 
domestic cartel of major oil companies. 
OIL, INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 


Mr. President, let me briefly describe 
how the oil industry in the United States 
is controlled by a handful of vertically 
integrated, multinational oil companies. 
The 20 largest companies own 94 percent 
of the Nation’s oil reserves as of 1970; 20 
companies control 87 percent domestic 
refining capacity; and 20 companies con- 
trol roughly 79 percent of the gasoline 
sales market. 

The major oil companies control of 
the petroleum industry is extraordinary. 
The major companies control crude oil 
exploration through their ownership of 
land and leases; they control crude oil 
reserves and crude oil production. Con- 
trol over production is furthered by the 
major companies’ control over crude oil 
pipelines into the different producing 
fields. The major companies control 
most of the refineries in the United 
States and the Caribbean from which the 
east coast receives much of its refined 
products. The major companies control 
marketing operations, especially in gaso- 
line. 

There is little doubt that this kind of 
economic power in and of itself is im- 
mense. But the major oil companies are 
tied even closer together through joint 
business arrangements which provide 
the companies with protection from 
competition and a firm basis for acting 
together in areas of mutual interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
= point certain tables in this connec- 

on. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE Il-2.—COMPANY SHARES OF PROVED DOMESTIC 
CRUDE RESERVES, 1970 


Share of 


Company 
. Pastors OD- ester A, 
Texaco. .......- 
... Guif. 
- Standard Strats 4S 
- Standard (Ind.). 


. Cities Service.. 
Marathon. 


' Includes natural gas liquids. 
2 Includes Alaska, 
3 Includes Canada, 


* Official, pame natural gas liquids. 
5 Official. 


* Excludes con 

7 Includes eq cau in Canadian affi liate. 

$ Excludes “‘probably additional” rese: 

These explanatory notes porelo: the reserve estimates. 


Note: Individual company reserves obtained from estimates 
Repo Rice, Kerr & Co., Engineers. Universe data obtained from 


estimate BF the individual company reserve data nado 
crude production from secondary recovery techniques. 


TABLE 1i-3.—COMPANY SHARE OF DOMESTIC CRUDE OIL 
AND GASOLINE REFINING CAPACITY, 1970 


Rank in 


Share of 
crude i 


oil 
capacity Company 


Sa N.J.) 


SLSLSSRLNSSSSLSRSRASORS 
SSE, |, pepppsppaereaenenye 
SRLSSISSRSURSRERASNSsEh 


SSR. ee rpppwpwwimn~popose 


1The top 20 firms in gnolia cane capacity included Clark Oil 
paag Seiko Tenneco sad American Petro- 
fina (0.85 percent), in lieu of 18-20 above. 


Note: Data obtained from Mineral RRES Surveys, Bureau 
of Mines, “Crude Oil Capacity,” Jan. 1, 1971. 


TABLE H-7.—COMPANY GASOLINE MARKET SHARES 1970 


Market share ! 


Rank Company (percent of) 


Shell 
Standard on Jersey 


Standard (Indiana)... 
Gulf. 


. e PPM MMMM PM MNS pe 


FENAISVESASRBITRKSRSSSE 


BRS, 


1 Based on gallonage sales. 


Note.—Market shares obtained from “National Petroleum 
News," “Factbook Issue,” mid-May 1971, p. 127. 


TABLE II-8.—A COMPARISON OF COMPANY RANKING IN 
CRUDE PRODUCTION, CRUDE REFINING CAPACITY, AND 
GAS LINE SALES! 


Company 
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1 Based on the rankings of tables 4 and 7. Rank in production 
is for 1969, Rank for ca — and anne sales is for 1970. 
2 Not ranked within the top 20 


Mr. ABOUREZK. The Federal Trade 
Commission in its February 1974 com- 
plaint against the eight largest inte- 
grated oil companies has cited these in- 
terrelationships as a way to “share risks 
and insure monopoly profits.” The FTC 
stated that— 

The companies are interdependent to such 
an extent that, in virtually every facet of 
their operation, they have common rather 
than competitive interests. While intercom- 
pany cooperation is particularly pervasive at 
certain levels of the industry, no level of 
operation is free of strong ties between— 
the companies, 


The companies are tied together in 
joint ventures in crude oil production, 
ownership, and operation of crude oil 
producing leases, bidding for leases, 
transportation of crude oil and petro- 
leum products, some refinery operations 
and in international ventures. “The net 
effect of these interrelationships,” said 
the FTC complaint, “has been to create 
a solid community of interest among— 
the companies—which fosters coopera- 
tion rather than competition in the in- 
dustry.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s com- 
plaint offers a number of other impor- 
tant insights into the dominance of the 
major oil companies. For example, the 
“lack of sufficient crude oil available 
for independent refineries is due, in large 
part, to—the companies’—control -over 
crude oil.” Or, the companies’ “owner- 
ship of pipelines allows them to deter- 
mine the routing of the lines, to impose 
an array of restrictions on the shipments 
of competitors, to render access by non- 
owners inconvenient and expensive, and 
to set tariffs.” 

But the major oil companies dominate 
not only the petroleum industry, but the 
natural gas industry as well. According 
to the testimony of Dr. John Wilson, an 
economist formerly with the Federal 
Power Commission, as of June 30, 1972 
the eight largest producers of natural 
gas were among the largest producers of 
petroleum. According to Wilson the 
major oil companies—Exxon, Shell, 
Standard of Indiana, Gulf, Phillips, Mo- 
bil, Texaco, Union Oil, Atlantic Richfield, 
and Continental—were the top 10 pro- 
ducers of natural gas in 1971. In 1972 
Standard of California replaced Conti- 
nental. Wilson describes the control of 
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reserves of natural gas by these major 
producers: 

As of June 30, 1972, at least four of these 
largest producers were among the top eight 
suppliers of available reserves in each major 
producing areas. In the Texas Gulf Coast and 
other Southwest areas all of the top four 
firms were among these top ten majors; in 
fact, three of the four producers were the 
same in both areas, In the South Louisigna 
and Permian areas, three of these majors 
were among the top four suppliers . . . Of 
the top four ranking firms in each of the 
six areas, that is, 24 possible places in all, 
22 places were accounted for by major inte- 
grated oil companies... 


The amount of uncommitted gas re- 
serve controlled by the largest producers 
is an indication of the extent of control 
over future supplies. In many producing 
companies control between 75 percent 
and 100 percent of uncommitted reserves. 
Furthermore, the same kinds of joint 
venture arrangements that exist in the 
petroleum industry exist in the natural 
gas industry. 

Pipelines, traditionally separate corpo- 
rate entities from the major oil com- 
panies, have joined with these companies 
in bidding arrangements for offshore re- 
serves. 

Specific information detailing the in- 
tricate interrelationships that tie major 
oil companies together, in what can only 
be termed a private economic assistance 
pact, has been collected by Dr. Wilson in 
a study funded by the National Science 
Foundation. Some of Dr. Wilson’s most 
revealing charts follow: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that tables showing ownership in- 
terests in oil wells be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESPONDENT OWNERSHIP INTERESTS IN PRODUCING OIL 
WELLS, TOTAL U.S. AND PAD DISTRICTS I-¥ (1973) 


Gross 

wells 

Gross jointly 
wells 
(number) 


o 
Respondent (number) 


shiand Oil 
Champlin Petroleum... 
Cities Service. 


SLLSSSABAIARS 


~ 
r 
OO UDWONNWOUMNINGNNWOEMINEDY 


BRBRERE SSNS 


æ 


parE £ 
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Standard Oil (C 
(Western Operations). 
Standard Oil (Ohio). 


Texas City Refining.. 
Texas Oil & Gas.. 


Total Leonar: 
Union Texas (Afiied). 


gE 


RESPONDENT OWNERSHIP INTERESTS IN PRODUCING 
NATURAL GAS WELLS, TOTAL U.S. AND PAD DISTRICTS 
1-¥ (1973)—Continued 


Gross 
wells 


(number) (Number) Percent 


American Petrofina 

APCO Oil 

Ashland Oi) 

Champlin Petroleum 

Cities Service... 

Clark Oil... 

Clinton Oil... 

Crown Central________. 
Diamond Shamrock. ....---- 
Exchange Oil & Gas.. .....-- 
Exxon... r T Vee 
Forest Oil 


~~ 


Tae eee = 
Louisiana Land*. 
Monsanto_......._. 
National Co-op__._.... 
Occidental Petroleum... 
Panhandle Eastern. ___ 


BSARSSNSESTSSRASHENSSES: 


RPXOCOWOWSs SCHOBWWWwsOKraUsornownoce 


e 


Operations). 
Standard Oil ¢ 


22 


RBxBs 


_ aR 
Union Texas (Allied) 


wW 
5 


*PAD Ill only Louisiana Land and Exploration did not report 
their providing natural gas well interests for PAD 1. 


GROSS DOMESTIC EXPLORATORY WELLS DRILLED BY 
RESPONDING PETROLEUM COMPANIES (1971-73) 


Gross 
explor- 
atory 


weils 
Company/year (number) 
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Q) + dq) 
(percent) 
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Occidental Petroleum: 
197 
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Not yet reported. 


GROSS DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTAL WELLS DRILLED BY 
RESPONDING PETROLEUM COMPANIES (1971-73) 


Gross 
develop- 
mental 
wells th 
drilled others 
(number) (number) 


® 


Gercen 


Company/year 


227 
8l 


January 29, 


Company/year 


merican Petrofina: 
1973 
1972 
1971 __. 
Atlantic Richfield: 
1973 
1972 
1971... 
Belco Petroleum: 
1973 
1972 
LL ESS 
Champlin Petroleum: 
1973... .- af 
a LPA EA 
g CEST 
Cities Service: 
1973___ 
1972__. 
1971 
Clark Oil: 
1973.. 
1972... 
1971__. 
Clinton Oil: 
| ja fre eg 
1972... 
1971.. 
Crown Central: 
1973 
1972. 
1971 


Exchange Oil & Gas: 
re Wines 
1972 
1971... 

Forest Oil: 

1973. 
1972 


Gen. American Oil M:t: 
1973 


Gen. Crude Oil: 
1973 
1972 
1971 
Hunt Oil: 
1973 
1972 
1971. 
Kerr-McGee Corp.: 
1973 


Louisiana Land & 
Exploration: 
o a 


ty SO a E 


1971__. 
Monsanto Co.: 
1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
Murphy Oil: 
1973 f 


WZ. 
1971... 

Occidental Petroleum: 
LU ES A 
1972... 

1971... 

Pennzoil Co.: 
1973. -.- 
722s. 
197ł... 


(number) (number) 
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Gross 
develop- 
Gross mental 
develop- wells 
mental drilled 
weils with 
drilled others (2) (1) 
Company ‘year (number) (number) (percent) 


@ 


Standard Oil A d. ): 
1973_..- 
1972.. 

1971... 

Standard Oii (Ohio): 
1973 


Tesoro Petroleum: 
i PENA 
Ll See 
1971. 


ROS BBB Bee geg 
~no wow Ono onw 


“Not yet reported. 


OWNERSHIP, CAPACITY, AND THROUGHPUT OF CRUDE OIL 
PIPE LINES OVER 50,000 BBL/D CAPACITY (1973 DATA) 


Percent- 

age total 

Owner- through- 

ship put 

percent- by an 

Pipeline/owners owner 


American Petrofina Pipe Line Co.: Amer- 
ican Petrofina 1 100 
Ashiand Pipeline Co.: Ashland Oj} 2 100 
Basin Pipeline System: 3 
Section I: 

Atlantic Richfield. _ 3 \ «*) 
Cities Service.. b +8 80 
Shell.. ; (*) 


) 
Section tl: 
Atlantic Richfield td 
Cities Service____ o 
DOT ae X (*) 
Butte Pipe Line Co.: * 
Burlington Northern. Po *) 
Murphy_........- E aa 2 
Shell.. 
Western Crude Oil Inc. 
Capline Pipeline: 
Ashland... 
Marathon. 
Mid-Valley P/L? . 
Shell... 
Southeap P/L? 
Standard Oil (indiana). 
Texaco. 7 
Capwood Pipeline: . 
Clark Oil.. 
Shell... 
Chicap Pipe Line Co.: ° 
Clark Oil.. 
Standard Qil (indiana) 
Union Oil. 
Cook Inlet Pipe Line Co. :10 
Atlantic Richfield _ - 
Marathon Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Union Oil of California 
CRA Ine.: 
CRA Inc. 
Crescent Pipeline Co.: Tenneco 12. 
East Texas Main Line: © 
Cities Service 
Crown Central Petroleum. .… 
Texaco... 
Enid Refinery Cr ude Pipeline System: 
Champlin Petroleum '____ 
FIN-COS Corp.: (Cosden Pipe Line Sys 
tem) American Petrofina 13. 
Four Corners Pipe Line Co.: 
Atlantic Richfield.. 
Continental 
Gulf... 
Sheli... 
Standard Oil (California). 
Superior Qil Ss 
Jayhawk Pipeline Corp.: Y 
NCRA 
Coastal States Gas Producing Co 


i AAAA 
we ee es 
ee 


Ss Vw 


a 


Phillips Petrole pum 
Texaco.. 
Kenai Pipeline Co.: 1 
Attantic Richfield : 
Standard Oil (California) Em 
Kerr-McGee Crude System: Kerr- 
McGee Corp.” vs 


ao Q 
NO © 


Percent- 

age total 

through- 

put 

by an 

Pipeline/ownets owner 


Mesa Pipe Line System: ™ 
Cities Service... 5, 
Gulf cs 64.35 
Standard Oil one); oe 5.07 
Sun Oil A 5. 
Union Qil 8.76 
Mid-Continent Pipe Line Co.: Claymont 
investment Co. (Sun)2 100 
Minnesota Pipel 1e Co.:* 
Ashland Oil 33. 30 
J. How. Marshalt 7.10 
Koch Ref's 59. 60 
Owensboro-Ashland Pipeline: Ashland 
oil% 100 
Phillips Pipe Line Co. Ranch System 1 
Segment |: 
Ashland Oil. 3 
Atlantic Richfield.. 
Charter Oil.. oes 
Crown Central Petroleum... 
Phillips Petroleum.. 
Shell 
Segment U; 
Ashland Oit____ 
Atlantic Richfield _ 
Charter Oil. ~ EISS 
Crown Central Petroleum... _ 
Phillips Petroleum 
Shell... 
Standard Oil (indiana) 
Segment HI: 
Ashland Oil 
Atlantic Richfield. 
Charter Oil. 
Crown Central Petroleum.. 
Phillips Petroleum. . 
Shell.. z 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Platte Pipe Line Co, 2 
Atlantic Richfield 
Continental... 
Gulf.. 
Marathon Gil 
Union Oil. 
Southcap Pipe Line Co. # 
Clark Oil 
Union Oil & 
Tecumseh Pipeline Co.: 
Ashland Oil.. 
Atlantic Richfield... 
Union Oil Pees 
Texaco-Cities Pipe Line Co, # 9 
Cities Service 2 
Texaco 
Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Co.: 3! 
Atlantic Richfield Sox 
Cities Service 
Getty Oil 
Texaco E 
West Texas Gulf Pipe Line.: 3 
Cities Service 
Gult 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Sun Oil 
Union Oii 
Whitecap Pipeline: 
Paloma Pipeline 
Union Oit 
Whiteshoal * 
Woodpat Pipeline 
Marathon Oil 
Texaco 


nN 


YN PeESy 
Newer 


u 
eevee GNSS 


nannan 


*Indicates not reported. 
city of 88,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 19,094,00 


? Capacity of 378,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 139,841,000 


3 Capacity unreported; annual throughput for entire 2 secti 
pipe line of 173,785,000 bbi. 
4 Represents percentage total throughput of Cities Service on 
entire Basin Pipeline System. 
š Capacity of 120,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 37,005,000 
bbi. 
* Capacity of 624,000 bbl/d; annual throughput unreported 
? The Southcap pipe line is owned 50 percent by Clark Oil Ce 
and 50 percent by Union Oil Co. of California: the Mid-Valley 
pipe line is, as listed herein, co-owned by Sun bit, Standard Oll 
(Ohio) and Gulf 
at Capacity of 133,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 35,024,000 


Capacity of 270,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 106,684,000 

bbl. 

1 Capacity ranging from 72,000 to 200,000 bbl/d; estimated 
annual throughput of 47,815,000 bbi. 

u Capacity of 85,000 bbi/d: annual throughput of 19,383,000 
bbl. 

© Capacity of 67,000 bbi /d; line acquired by Tenneco mid-1973 

u Capacity unreported; annual throughput of 21,819,000 bb 

u Capacity of 69,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 18,160,001 
bbi. 

3 Capacity of 65,000 bbi/d; annual throughput unreported. 

Footnotes continued on following page. 
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1! Capacity of 80,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 10,895,000 
bbl 


T Capacity of 280,000 bbl/d; annual roaghgat unreported. 
1 Capacity unreported; annual sep of 17,201,000 bbl. 
1s Capacity of 160,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 22,812,000 
bb! 
Capacity of 70,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 24,591,000 
bbl 


1 Capacity of 316,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 103,762,000 


o Capacity of 146,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 52,122,000 
bbi 

Capacity of 170,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 57,150,000 
bbl 
‘Capacity of 179,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 1,317,000 


33 Capacity of 311,000 bbi/d in sec. 1, 385,000 bbi/d in sec. II, 
and 322,000 bbi/d in sec. Iil; annual throughput for entire sys- 
tem of 224,528,000 bbi. 

i = Capacity of 155,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 65,533,000 
bbl. 

* Capacity unreported; annual throughput of 44,704,000 bbl. 
pg Capacity of 120,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 55,422,000 

Crude and product line. 

* Capacity unreported; annual throughput of 88,726,000 bbi 

i Capacity unreported; annual throughput of 173,284,000 bbi 
of which 34.26 percent was by nonowners. 

= Capacity unreported; annual Li aol of 154,587,000 bbl. 
Peo Capacity of 173,000 bbi/d; annual throughput of 37,959,000 

št Whiteshoal Pipeline Corp. Scheele Kert-McGee Corp., 
64.5; Cabot Corp., 16.1; Felmont Corp., 9.7; Case-Pomeroy Oil, 
9.7 percent 
x * Capacity of 311,000 bbl/d; annual throughput of 53,883,000 

bi. 


bt 


OWNERSHIP, CAPACITY, AND THROUGHPUT OF PRODUCT 
OIL PIPELINES OVER 20,000 BARRELS PER DAY CAPACITY 
(1973 DATA)—Continued 


Pipeline/owners 


Amdel Pipe Line Co.:* 

American Petrofina*_.__.....---- 
Union Oil.. 

ATA System: * 

Diamond Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Phillips Petroleum 
Texaco.. 

Badger Pipeline Co.: t 
Atlantic Richfield 
Cities Service__. 
Texaco 
Union Oil_ = 

Casa Products System: è 
Atlantic Richfield _ 
Guit. FRA ame z 

Cherokee Pipe Line Co : Continental ¢___ 

Choctaw to Geismar System (ethylene): 7 
Allied Chemical__......- 

BASF Wyandotte. 
Marbon..__.-_-- 

Collins Pipe Line Co. 
Murphy Oit Co... 
Tenneco Oil Co.. 

Colonial Pipe Line Co. 
Atlantic Richfield 
BP; OU - 

Cities Service... 
Continental.. 
Gulf___.._.. 

Mobil Oi 

Phillips Petroleum... 
Standard Oil (Indiana). 


Union Oil. ...........--...-.-<--5 
Dixie Pipeline Co. (LPG): 1° 

Allied Chemical... on 

Atlantic Richfield 

Cities Service... 

Continental... 

Exxon. 

Gulf... = 

Mobil Qil... 

Phillips Petroleum 


Standard Oil (Indiana). - 
5 = SS as 
Transcontinental 

Enid Refinery Produc! 

Petroleum "t 


en 
© 
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Percent- 
age total 
a 


Pipeline/owners 


January 29, 


Owner- 
ship 
percent- 


Pipeline/owners age 


Euras Pipeline Co.: 2 

uckeye 
Cities Service... 
Phillips Petroleum_ 
Union Oil 

Explorer Pipeline Co. :13 


Cities Service. 

Continental... 

Gulf Z 

Phillips Petroleum. 

Sheli Oil 

Sun Oil 

SS ae 
Harbor Pipe Line System: u 

Gulf Oil. 

Standard Oil (Ohio)-_--- 

Texas Pipe Line 
Houston Gathering System: 
inland Corp.: 1 

ot pe ees 

Standard Oil (Ohio)... 

Sun Oil... 

Union Oit 
Lake Charles Pipe Line Co.: 9 

Cities Service_ 

er 
Lake Charles to Geismar Pipe Line 

(ethane): Allied Chemical **___.....- 

Laurel Pipe Line Co.: 1 


Standard Oil (Ohjo)_.._._- 
a Product System: * 
Texaco Ses 
Marathon Pipeline Co.: 
Miami Valley Corp.: 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Union Oil 
Michigan-Ohio Pipeline C 
Leonard #___._........ 
NCRA Products Line: 3 
National Cooperative Refining Asso- 
CO Geer ees = 
Ohio Product Pipe Line: Standard Oil 
ONO) Sa ee ae 
Olympic Pipe Line Co. 
Mobil 0il... 
Sheil Oil 
Texaco.. 


Plantation Pipe Line Co. 


Shell.. o SES 
Standard Oil (Californ: 
Port Arthur Products Station: * 
Gulf oes : 
Texas Pipe Line. = 
J oe = 
SAAL System: ” 
Amarillo to Abernathy section: 
Diamond Shamrock Oil & Gas.. 
Phillips Petroleum. =e 


McKee to Amarillo section : Diamond 
Shamrock Qil & Gas Sa 

Sarnia Pipeline System 3 

Dome Pipe Line Corp__.. A 

Standard Oil (Indiana)... --------- 
Trans-Texas System: Diamond Sham- 

rock Oil & Gas 32.......----- Sa 

Valvoline Oil Co.: Ashland Oil 9.. 
West Shore Pipe Line Co.: 

Cities Service 

Clark Oil.. 

Continental 

Exxon... 

Marathon Oil._-.._.-__- 

Mobil Oil... -_....-.-. 

Shell Oil á aa 

Standard Oil (indiana). __._- 

Texaco.. 

Union Oil 
Wolverine Pipe Line Co.: 3 

Cities Service. 

Clark Oil... 

Marathon Oil. 

Mobil Oil... 

Shell Oit____ 

Texaco... 

Union Qil. 
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WYCO Pipe Line Co.:* 


Continental 
Exxon____. 
Husky Oil.. 
Union Oii.. 


exaco 
Yellowstone Pipe Line Co.: 2 


1 Capacity of 25,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
1,127,000 barrels. 

3 Also owns 30 percent of Amdel crude line with Standard 
Oil (Ohio) owning the other 70 percent. 


= Capacity of 21,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
6,420,000 barrels. inl per 

4 Capacity of 163,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
51,363,000 barrels. 

š Capacity of 144,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

é Annual 63,000,000 barrels; 
unreported. 

7 Capacity of 25,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

‘Capacity of 163,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

$ Capacity of 1,464,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
of 519,432, barrels with 23.82 percent total Cofonial through- 
put by nonowners. 

bod ieee of 300,000 barrels per day; annual deem peek ot 
25,714, arrels with 6.89 percent total Dixie throughput by 
nonowners. 

u Capacity of 36,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
10,839,000 barrels. 

i? Annual throughput of 13,643,000 barrels; 
unreported. 

13 Capacity reported as ranging from 304,000 barrels per day 
proas and 272,000 barrels per day oil—360,000 per day 

‘ort Arthur to Tulsa, and 216,000 barrels per day Tulsa-Ham- 
mond; annual throughput reported as ranging from 85,045,000- 
79,117,000 barrels. 

u Capacity of 144,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
37,741,000 barrels. 

iš Capacity of 250,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
31,128,000 barrels. 

¥ Capacity of 300,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
102,813,000 barrels. Voting percentages are Shell 25 percent, 
Standard Oil 50 percent, Sun 10 percent and Union Oi! 15 percent. 

Annual throughput of 84,214,000 barrels; capacity 
unreported. 

15 Capacity of 30,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

19 Capacity ranging from 148,000 to 200,000 barrels per day; 
annual throughput of 44,078,000 barrels with 13.09 percent of 
total Laurel throughput by nonowners. 

2 Capacity and throughput not reported. 

21 Annual throughput of 66,407,000 barrels. 

22 Capacity of 40,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. Voting control is shared equally by owners. 

= Capacity of 49,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
12,800,000 barrels. 

Capacity of 49,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
5,383,000 barrels. 

33 Capacity of 75,000 barreis per day; annual throughput of 
23,192,000 barrels. 

$ Capacity ranging from 110,000 to 170,000 barrels per day; 
annual throughput of 62,452,000 barrels with 37.93 percent of 
total Olympic sre aay by nonowners. 

£ Capacity of 506,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
184,668,000 barrels. 

3 Capacity of 792,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

25 Capacity of 21,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
11,668,000 barrels. 

š% Capacity of 22,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

si Capacity of 55,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
unreported. 

$2 Capacity of 21,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
5,762,000 barrels. 

= Capacity of 43,000 barrels per day; annual throughpul of 
6,990,000 barrels. 

3 Capacity of 170,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
59,769,000 barrels with 23.54 percent of total throughput by 
nonowners. 

% Capacity of 270,000 barrels per day; annual throughput 
reported as ranging from 99,547,000 to 92,044,000 barrets. 

ès Capacity reported ranging from 11,000 barrels per day to 
52,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 22,243,000 barrels 
with 29.45 percent of total throughput by nonowners. 

® Capacity of 50,000 barrels per day; annual throughput of 
18,363,000 barrels. 


throughput of capacity 


capacity 
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DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY ATLANTIC RICHFIELD CO. TO- 
GETHER WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Torenia a Te 
total number capaci! 
(1,000 meta) 


of plants 


Total number 
of plants 


Percentage of 


Atlantic Richfield total capacity 
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Co.owners: 
Amerada Hess 
Cities Service. _ 
Continental Oil. 


Mobil Oil... 

Penzoil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum... 
Shell 0 

Standard Oil (California). 
Standard Oil (indiana). 
Standard Oil (Ohio)_ 

Sun Oil. 
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Texaco. 
Union Oil (California). $ 
Others**. Ss 
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* The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Attantic Richfield owns an 
interest. 

** Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Atlantic Richfield shares ownership 
interests in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share 
ownership interests, 


DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY CITIES SERVICE OIL CO 
TOGETHER WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage of Total 
total number capacity* 
of plants 1,000 mef/d) 


Percentage of 
total 
capacity 


Total number 
of plants 


Cities Service 


2,335 


Wholly owned_.___ 
7,450 


Owned with others 


Total___... 
Coowners: 
Amerada Hess.... 
Atlantic Richfield. 
Continental Oil__ 
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Marathon Oil. 
Mobil Oil.. 
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Standard Oil (California)... - 
Standard Oil (indiana). ._ 
Standard Oil (Ohio). 


Superior Oil 
Tenneco..... 

Texaco... _. oe 
Union Oil (California). 
Others** à 
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*The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Cities Service owns an 
interest. 

»*Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Cities Service shares ownership interests 
in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share ownership 
interests, 


DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY CONTINENTAL OIL CO. TOGETHER 
WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage 
Totat of total 


number of 


Total 
capacity* 
(1,000 mef/d) 


Percentage 
of total 


Continental Oit capacity 


436 
9, 058 


9, 494 
3, 365 
6, 790 
4, 993 
6, 848 
6, 256 
4, 956 
2,740 
4,240 
2, 675 


Wholly owned... 
Owned with others 


Sa 
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Total... 
Co.owners: 
Amerada Hess.. 
Atlantic Richfield.. 
Cities Service... 


Getty Oil. 

Gulf Oit 
Marathon Oil.. 
Mobil Oil... 
Pennzoil Co___. 
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Percentage of Total 
total number capacity® Percentage of 
(1,000 mef/d) total capacity 


Total number 


Continental Oil—Continued of plants 
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Phillips Petroleum_........- 
Shell Oil Š 
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Standard Oil (Ohio). 
Sun Oi... 
Superior Oil.. 
Tenneco._ 
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*The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Continental Oil owns an 
interest. 

**Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Continental Oil shares ownership 
interests in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share 
ownership interests. 


DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY MOBIL OIL CORP. TOGETHER 
WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage of 
total 
capacity 


Total 
Total number MS po r: 
Mobil Qil of plants (1,000 mef/d) 


Percentage of 
total number 
of plants 


Wholly owned ae Z 14 
Owned with others f b 85. 


Total 
Co.owners: 
Amerada Hess 
Atlantic Richfield 
Cities Service.. 
Continental Oil 
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Marathon Oil.. -a 
Pennzoil Co 
Phillips Petroleum 


Standard Oil (California)... 
Standard Oi} (Indiana)... __ 
Standard Oi} (Ohio). 
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Others **_. 


* The curmutative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Mobil Oil owns an interests 

** Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Mobil Oil shares ownership interest 
in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share ownership 
interests. 
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DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO 
TOGETHER WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage 
of total Total 
number of capacity” 
plants (1,000 mcet/d) 


Total 
number of 
Phillips Petroleum plants 


Wholly owned.. Da 10 
Owned with others ce. 25 


Percentage 
of total 
capacity 


Total 
Co.ownets: 
Amerada Hess__ 
Atlantic Richfield 
Cities Service... 
Continental Oil 
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Mobil Oit... 

Pennzoil Co... Ñ 
T a Ss. cee se 
Standard Oil (California)... 
Standard Oil (Indiana). 
Standard Oil (Ohio)... 

Sun Oil 

Superior Oil 

Tenneco_. 

Texaco... oers 

Union Oil (California). 
Others**__ 
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*The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Phillips Petroleum owns an 
interest. 

**Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Phillips Petroleum shares ownership 
interests in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share 
ownership interests, 
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Percent: 
of total 
number 
of plants 


Total 
number 


Standard Oil Co. of California of plants 


Wholly awned. 
Owned with others. 


Cities Service. 
Continental Oil. 
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* The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Standard Oil (California) 


owns an interest. 


** Other petroluem companies or individuals with whom Standard Oil (California) shares owner- 
ship interests in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also 


share ownership interests. 


DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY STANDARD OIL CO. OF OHIO 
TOGETHER WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage of 
Total number total number 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio of plants 


Wholly owned... 4 
Owned with others `“ 14 


~N 
=P 


of plants (1,000 mefyd) 
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DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY STANDARD OIL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA TOGETHER WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage 
of total 
capacity 


Tenneco 
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DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY TENNECO, INC., TOGETHER 
WITH MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Percentage of 
total number 
of plants 


Total capac- 
ity* (5,000 
mef/d) 


Total number 


Percentage of 
of plants 


total capacity 


Wholly owned. 
Owned with other: 


Thats a 


Co-owners = 
Amerada Hess. 
Atlantic Richfield___ 
Cities Servic_e 
Continental Oil... 


Gulf Oil... . 
Marathon Oil 
Mobil Qil 


Phillips Petroleum 

Shell Oil 

Standard Oil (California). 
Standard Oil (indiana). 
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interests. 


Pennzoil Co....--......... 


Standard Oil (Ohio)... .._ 


6.7 
193.3 


100.0 


175 
6, 169 


6, 304 


385 
3, 707 
3, 610 
3, 525 
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*The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Tenneco owns an interest. 
_ **Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Tenneco shares ownership interests 
in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share ownership 


DOMESTIC NATURAL GAS PROCESSING PLANTS OWNED BY TEXACO, INC., TOGETHER WITH 
MAJOR PRODUCING COMPANIES, AS OF JAN. 1, 1974 


Total 
capacity* Percentage of 


total capacity Texaco 


Wholly owned... 


~ 
o| on 


Amerada Hess.. 
Atlantic Richfield 
Cities Service. 
Continental Oil 


Pennzoil Co... 

Phillips Petroleum 

Shell Oil ‘ 
Standard Oil (California). 
Standard Oil (indiana). 
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33. 
16. 
Il, 
27. 
22. 
38. 

5. 
16. 

5. 
il, 
22. 
il. 
22, 
38. 


Superior Oil 
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Others**... 


Owned by others. 


Total____. 
Co-owners: 
Amerada Hess. 
Atlantic Richfiel 
Cities Service. 
Continental Oil 
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Mobil Oil 
Pennzoil Co 
Phillips Petroleum... 
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Standard Oil (Ohio). 
Sun Oil.. 

Superior Oil 
Tenneco..... 

Union Oil (California). 


Rw 


Others**......-.. e. 


* The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing plants in which Standard Oil (Ohio) owns an 


interest. 


** Other petroleum companies or individuals with whom Standard Oil (Ohio) shares ownership 
interests in gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companies also share 


ownership interests. 


FINANCIAL HOUSE DIRECTORATE INTERLOCKS 
AND SECURITIES HOLDINGS IN PETROLEUM 
COMPANIES 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bowery Savings Bank (N.Y.), 
Chase Manhattan, Chemical Bank, Donald- 
son, Lufkin, & Jenrette, Inc., Fidelity Union 
Ban Corp., First National Bank (Southaven, 
Manhattan, Lazard Freres & Co., Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., N.¥. Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Chase 
Manhattan, Lazard Freres & Co., Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., Merrill Lynch, Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, National Shawmut Bk. of Bos- 
ton, State Str. Bank & Trust (Boston), Swiss 
Bank Corp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Liberty 
Mutual, U.S. Trust Co. 


interests, 


AMERADA HESS 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Com’l Union Assur. Co, Ltd., Chem- 
ical Bank, First Nat'l Bank of Jackson, Ms., 
First Nat'l State Bank of N.J., Lamar Life 
Ins,, Mutual Benefit Life Ins, Co., N.Y. Life 
Ins. Co., Thos, Jefferson Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of California, N.A., 
Bank of Delaware, Bank of New York, Chase 
Manhattan, Equit. Life Assur. Soc., Manufac-~ 
turers Hanover, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Pru- 
dential Ins. Co., State Str. Bank & Trust 
(Boston). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Chemical 
Bank, Equitable Life Assur. Soc., First Nat'l 
Bank of Chicago, First Nat'l City Bank, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, 


Percentage of 
total number Total capacity* 
of plants (1,000 mcf/d) 


Total number 


Percentage of 
of plants 


total capacity 


Standard Oil (California). ..- 
Standard Oil (Indiana)... . 


4, 190 
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*The cumulative total capacity of all gas processing piast in which Texaco owns an interest, 
**Other petroleum companies or individuals with w í 
gas processing plants in which none of the above petroleum companics also share ownership 


om Texacn shares ownership interests in 


AMERICAN PETROFINA® ** 


Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: American Nat'l Insurance Co. 
Chase Manhattan,** Dry Dock Savings Bank 
(N.Y.), European-American Banking Corp., 
First Nat'l Bank-Dallas, (Lease trustee for 
eight insurance companies),* Mass. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., National Bank of Detroit, 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co, 


*** American Petrofina Holding Co. is 
listed as largest equity holder. 

** For Prudential Ins., N.Y. Life Ins. Co., 
Penn. Mutual Life Ins., and Conn. Gen'l Life 
Ins. Co. 

* Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Penn. Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., Commonwealth Ins. CO., 
State Farm Ins. Co., Acacia Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Country Life Ins. Co., Lutheran Mutual 
Life Ins, Co., United Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
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APCO OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Nat'l Fire Ins. Co., Cen- 
tral Nat'l Corp. (N.Y.), Continental Reinsur. 
Co., Federated Capital Corp., Great Ameri- 
can Inc. Co., Jeffersor Ins. Co. of *7.Y¥.; 
Lehman Bros., Loeb, Rhodes & Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bache & Co., Bank of Mon- 
treal, Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Central 
Nat'l Corp. (N.Y.) Chase Manhattan, First 
Nat'l City Bank, E. F. Hutton & Co., Inc. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Madison Fund, Inc., 
Merrill Lynch, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
Pershing & Co., Inc., Wilmington Trust Co. 
(Del.) 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of Montreal, Chase Man- 
hattan, First Nat'l Bank of Chicago, Wil- 
mington Tr. Co. (Del.) Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
Madison Fund, Inc., Merrill Lynch, Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co. 

ASHLAND OIL 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bank of Bluegrass (Lexington, 
Ky.), Criterion Ins. Co., Drovers State Bank 
(Minn.,), First Security Nat'l Bank & Trust 
Co. (Lexington, N.Y.), First Union Nat'l 
Bank of N.C. (Charlotte), GEICO, GE Fi- 
nancial Corp. & Gov't Employees Life Ins. 
Co., May Ave. Bank & Trust (Ok. City), 
Second Nat'l Bank (Ashland, Ky.), Second 
New Haven Bank (Ct.), Security Ins. Group 
(Textron), Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., U.S. 
Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Finacial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of N.Y., Cede & Co., 
Continental Bank (Ill.), Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, Natl Shawmut Bank (Boston). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of Delaware, Bankers 
Trust Co., Chase Manhattan, Dresdner Bank 
of Germany. 


ATLANTIC RICHFIELD 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Not reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Cede & 
Co., Chase Manhattan, Manufacturers Han- 
over, 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., Amster- 
dam-Rotterdam Bank N.V., Chase Manhat- 
tan, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Morgan 
Guaranty Trust, N.Y. Life Ins. Co. 

BEACON OIL 


Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: P. H. Greer Co., Inc. 


BELCO PETR. 


Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., Chase 
Manhattan, El Paso Nat'l Bank, First Nat'l 
City Bank, Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


CHAMPLIN PETROLEUM (UNION PACIFIC 
SUBSIDIARY) 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Amer’n Bkrs. Ins. Co. of Fla., 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Bus. Men’s 
Assur. Corp., Chemical N.Y. Co., Colo. Nat'l 
Bank (Denver), First Nat'l Bank of Oregon, 
First Nat'l City Corp., First Sec. Bank of 
Idaho, N.A., First Sec. Bank of Utah, N.A., 
First Security Corp., First United Bancor- 
poration, Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., Irving 
Trust Co., Charter N. Y. Corp., Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., Mutual Life Ins. Co., Omaha 
Nat'l Bank, Real Banc, Inc., The Seaman’s 
Bank fo Savings, Security Pacific Corp., 
United Mo. Bancshares (Kansas City), W. 
Omaha Nat'l Bank, White Weld & Co., Inc. 
World Service Life Ins. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of N.Y., Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., Chase Manhattan, Equit. 


CORP. 
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Life Assur. Soc. of U.S., Manufacturers Han- 
over, Merrill Lynch, Natl Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, State Str. Bank & Trust (Boston), 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, First Nat'l Bank of Tulsa, Harlem 
Savings Bank, Kuhn Loeb, Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., Manufacturers Hanover Trust, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., State Nat'l 
Bank—Greenwich, Ct. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of New York, Brown 
Bros. Harriman, Cede & Co., Manufacturers 
Hanover, Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, First City 
Nat'l Bank (Houston), Metropolitan Life 
Ins., U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 


CLARK OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Association Life Ins. Co. and 
Loewi & Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co. and Marine Na- 
tional Bank (Milwaukee). 

Financial house among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Casualty-Aetna Life, 
Nat'l Bank of Chicago, Jefferson Std. Life Ins., 
Lutheran Mutual Life Ins., Mass. Mutual Life 
Ins., Nat'l Life Ins., New England Mutual Life 
Ins., Northwestern Nat'l Life Ins., Prudential 
Ins., and Teachers Ins. & Annuity. 


CLINTON OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Central State Bank (Wichita), 
City Bank & Trust Co. (Jackson, Mi.), First 
Nat'l Bank of Wichita, Gude, Winmill & Co., 
and Northern States Bancorp (Detroit). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: First City Nat'l Bank (Hous- 
ton), Reserve Life Ins. Co., and Rothschild 
Intercontinental Bk. Ltd. 

COMMONWEALTH OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Banco Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, 
Banco de Economia de P.R., Banco Popular 
de P.R., Carib. Fed. S & L, First Penn Corp., 
Fireman’s Fund Amer'n Ins. Co.'s, First Bos- 
ton Corp., First Nat'l Bank of Boston, First 
Nat'l City Bank, Puerto Rico Inv. Funds Inc., 
Putnam Tr. Co. (Greenwich, Ct.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bache & Co., Blyth, Eastman 
Dillon, Union Sec. & Co., Pirst Nat'l Bank of 
Boston, Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Pitcairn Co. (Wilmington, Del.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: First Nat'l City Bank*, New 
York Life Ins. Co., Riggs National Bank 
(D.C.). 

CONTINENTAL OIL 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bankers Trust Co., Canada Life 
Assurance, Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, Cont. Ill. Corp., Federated Capital 
Corp., Johnson City Bank (Tx), Morgan 
Guaranty Trust, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
Putnam Trust Co., Royal Globe Ins. Co., 
Trust Co. of Ga., U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of New York**, Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Cede & Co., Chase Manhat- 


*In group for credit agreement with Chase 
Manhattan, Chemical Bank, Ist Nat'l Bank 
of Boston, B. Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, 
Banco de Ponce, Banco Pop. de P.R. 


**Nominee for: General Investors Com- 
pany, Inc.; The Johnston Mutual Fund, Inc., 
Petroleum Corporation of America; United 
Funds, Inc.; and The United States Fund, 
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tan***, Mellon Nat'l Bk & Trust (Pitts- 
burgh). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bankers Trust Co., Chase Man- 
hattan, First Nat'l City Bank, Mellon Bank, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

CROWN CENTRAL PETROLEUM Co. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affillated: Chase Manhattan, N.A., Hallgarten 
and Co., Union Trust Co. of Md. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Barclay’s Bank Co. (N.Y.), 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Tom and Barut, Ltd., Union 
Trust of Md. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., Conn. Gen- 
eral Life Ins., Equitable Life Assur., Inter- 
state Life & Accident Ins., Jefferson Std. 
Life Ins. Co., Mutual Life Ins. Co., New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Ins. Co., Penn. Mutual 
Life Ins, Co., Union Trust Co. of Md. 

DIAMOND SHAMROCK OIL & GAS 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Cleveland Trust Co., First Nat’l 
Bank of Amarillo, Tx., First Natl Bank of 
St. Louis, First Union Corp., Mellon Nat’! 
Corp., St. Louis Union Trust Co., Society 
Nat'l Bank of Cleveland. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: American Bk. & Trust Co. 
of Pa., Bank of N.Y., Cede & Co., Cleveland 
Trust Co., First Nat'l Bank of Chicago, Irving 
Tr. Co., Mellon Nat'l Bk. & Tr. (Pittsburgh), 
Pittsburgh Nat'l Bk., State Str. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
(Boston), Swiss Bank Corp., Wilmington 
Trust Co. (Del.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bankers Trust Co., Chase Man- 
hattan, Morgan Guaranty Trust, N.J. Nat'l 
Bank, Savings Bank Tr. Co., Wilmington Tr. 
Co. 

EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affliated: American Bank (Odessa, Tx.), 
Bank of New York, Desert Ins. Co. Lid., El 
Paso Nat'l Bank (Tx.), First City Bancorpora- 
tion of Texas, First State Bank, Home Sav- 
ings & Loan (Odessa), Int’l Ins. Agency, Inc., 
Mellon Bank & Trust Co., Pacific Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., Permanent Bank & Trust Co. 
(Odessa, Tx.), San Angelo Nat'l Bank, TX 
Comm. Bank N.A., TX Comm. of Houston, 
TX Comm.-of Lubbock, Western Bancorp 
(CA.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: First Nat'l City Bank, Merrill 
Lynch, Reynolds Securities. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., Chase 
Manhattan, Conn, Gen'l Life Ins. Co., Equi- 
table Life Assurance, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., N.Y. Life Ins. Co., Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins., Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, Travelers Ins. Co. 

EXCHANGE OIL & GAS 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Tidelands Life Ins. Co., 
Hibernia Nat'l Bank in N.O., Wertheim & Co. 

EXXON 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Gen’! Ins. Co., Chase 
Manhattan, Chemical Bank, Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Bank (N.Y.), Equit. Life Assur. Soc., 
First City Bankcorporation of Texas, First 
Nat'l City Bank, Metropolitan Life Ins., Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, J. P. Morgan & Co., Pru- 
dential Ins. Co., Texas Commerce Banc- 
shares, Inc. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 


***Nominee for: American Mutual Fund, 
Ine.; Chemical Fund, Inc.; Eberstadt Fund, 
Inc.; Equity Fund, Inc.; International Re- 
sources Func, Inc; and Investment Com- 
pany of America. 
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equity holders: Bank of New York, Bankers 
Manhattan 


(Boston), United States Trust Co. 
Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt hodlers: Bankers Trust Co., First Nat'l 
City Bank, John Hancock Mutual, Metro- 
politan Life Ins., Mutual Benefit Life Ins. 
Travelers Ins. Co. 
FARMLAND INDUSTRIES 


Financial houses with whom petroleum 
company director is affillated: Farmers Elev. 
Mutual Ins. Co., Farmers Life Co, Farmland 
Life Ins, Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of the Southwest, Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Chase Manhattan Bank, Com- 
merce Bank Kansas City), First Natl. Bank 
of Chicago, First Natl. City Bank, Omaha 
Bank for Co-ops, St. Louis Bank for Co-ops, 
Wichita Bank for Co-ops. 

PELMONT OIL CORP. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: The Franklin Corp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co. 


FLETCHER OF, & REFRIGERATION CO. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Idaho Fidelity Corp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Northwestern Natl. Life Ins. Co. 


FOREST OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Nat'l Bank of Commerce (San An- 
tonio). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of CA, Bank of NY, 
Cede & Co., First Nat'l Bank of Nev., Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co., State Str. Bank & Trust 
(Boston). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, N.A.,* Fed- 
eral Life & Cas., John Hancock Mutual, Leh- 
man Bros., Inc., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
Morgan Guaranty Trust, Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Northwestern Mutual Life, People’s Home 
Life Ins., State Str. Bank & Trust (Boston). 

GENERAL AMERICAN OIL CO. OF TEXAS 


Financial houses with whom „director is 
affiliated: American Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co., Deposit 
Guaranty Nat'l Bank (Miss.), The Excelsior 
Life Ins. Co., Matthews & Co., Ltd. (CAN), 
The People’s Nat'l Bank, Tyler, Tex., Repub- 
lic Nat'l Bank of Dallas, Standard Life Ins. 
Co., State Bank of Jacksonville (Fia.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., Chase Manhattan, 
New England Merchants Nat'l Bank (Boston), 
Republic Nat'l Bank of Dallas. 


GENERAL CRUDE OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American General Ins. Co., Glen- 
mede Trust Co. (Pa.), Meyerland State Bank, 
Manufacturer Hanover Corp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of New York, Glenmede 
Trust (Pa.), Manufacturers Hanover. 

HAMILTON BROS, PETROLEUM CORP. 


Financial house with whom director is af- 
filiated: Chase Int'l Inv. Corp. First Nat'l 
Bancorp., First Natl Bank in Dallas, Lamar 
Life Ins., Life & Casualty Co. of TN, Nat'l 
Shawmut Bank of Bos., Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Not reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of Montreal. 


* Nominee for: Manufacturer's Hanover 
Trust Company; Marine Midland Bank 
(Western); First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa; National Bank of Com- 
merce (San Antonio). 


HUNT OIL CO. 

Financial houses with whom director is af- 
filiated: Exchange Bank & Trust Co. (Dallas). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Federal Savings & Loan As- 
soc. (Thibodeau, La.), Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
N. American Life & Casualty Co. 

HUSKY OIL 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Cont. Ill. Nat'l Bank & Trust, First 
Securlty Corp. (Utah). 

Financial house among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of Montreal, Can, Imp. 
Bank of Comm., Chase Manhattan, Cont. Ill. 
Nat'l Bank & Trust, Royal Bank of Can., Mon- 
treal Trust Co., Canada Permanent Trust Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of New York, Cont. IMi- 
nois Nat'l Bank (Chicago), Federal Life & 
Casualty Co., First Sec. Bank of Utah, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, New York Life Ins. 


KERR-M'GEE CORP. 


affiliated: American Bank of Edmond (Ok.), 
American Fidelity Assur. Co., American Fi- 
delity Ins. Co., Capital Hill St. Bank & Trust 
Co. (Ok. City), Citizens Bank of Ok. City, 
Fidelity Bank, N.A. (Ok. City), First Nat'l 
Bank, Alex. Ok., First Nat'l Bank & Trust, 
Muskegee, Ok., First State Bank, Blanchard, 
Ok., First State Bank & Trust Co. of Okla- 
homa City, F & M Bank of Tulsa, Lehman 
Bros., Inc., Liberty Nat'l Corp. (Ok. City), Re- 
serve Nat'l Ins. Co., Soc. First Nat'l Bank of 
L.A., S.W. Title & Trust Co. (Ok. City). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., Chase Manhat- 
tan, Fidelity Bank, N.A., First Nat'l Bank 
of Boston, Lehman Corp., State St. Bk. & 
Trust (Boston), Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
Wilmington Trust Co. (Del.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of Southwest, First Nat'l 
Bank of Chicago, First Nat'l City Bank, John 
Hancock Mutual, Prudential Ins. Co. of 
America, N.Y. Life Ins. Co. 

KEWANEE OIL 


Firancial houses with whom director is 
affillated: Blyth Eastman Dillon & Co., Phila- 
delphia Nat'l Bank, Tanney, Montgomery, 
Scott, Inc. 


LION (TOSCO SUBSIDIARY) 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Exchange Bank & Trust Co. (Dal- 
las). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: The Equitable Life Ins. Soc., 
The First Nat'l Bank of St. Paul. 


LONE STAR GAS CO. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bank of Commerce, Employers Cas- 
ualty Co., Republic Nat'l Bank of Dallas, San 
Angelo National Bank, Texas Employers Ins. 
Assoc. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Chemical Bank (trustee), 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc., First Nat'l Bank 
in Dallas, First Nat'l City Bank, Mellon Nat'l 
Bank and Trust (Pittsburgh), Merrill Lynch, 
Nat'l Shawmut Bank, Northwestern Pa. Bank 
of Dallas. Republic Nat'l Bank of Dallas. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Mellon Nat'l Bank & Trust 
(Pittsburgh). 

LOUISIANA LAND AND EXPLORATION 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. 
Bank of N.Y., Citizens Natl Bank of Ham- 
mond, La., Depository Trust Co., Dry Dock 
Savings Bank, First City Natl Bank of 
Houston, Hibernia Natl Bank of New Or- 
leans, La. and Southern Life Ins., J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., N.Y. Life Ins., Northern Ins. Co. 
of N.Y.. Whitney Natl Bank (New Orleans). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of New York, Bankers 
Trust Co, Brown Bros, Harrison & Co., Cede 
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& Co., Chase Manhattan, Delaware Trust Co., 
Goldman Sachs & Co., Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank (Chicago), Lehman Bros., Lewco Secu- 
rities Corp., Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
Md. Nat'l Bank, Mellon Nat'l Bank & Trust 
(Pittsburgh). Merrill Lynch, Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, Nat'l Bank of Tulsa, Nat'l Bank 
of Rutherford (N.J.), Northwestern Nat'l 
Bank of Minn., Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Spencer Trask & Co., Inc., State Str. Bank & 
Trust Co. (Boston), U.S. Trust of N.Y. 
Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of New York, First Nat'l 
Bank of Commerce (New Orleans, La.). 
MARATHON OIL * 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: The First Boston Corp, First 
Nat'l Bank of Findlay (Ohio), Nati 
City Bank of Cleveland, N.Y. Life Ins. 
Co., Philadelphia Nat'l Bank, Sears Bank 
& Trust Co. (Chicago), Toledo Trust Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Nat'l City Bank of Cleveland. 

MC CULLOCH OIL** 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bache & Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of America, Chase Man- 
hattan, City Natl Bank & Trust (Kansas 
City), First Nat'l Bank in Dallas, Mellon 
Bank & Trust Co. (Pittsburgh), Merrill 
Lynch, Savings Bank & Trust Co., State Str. 
Bank & Trust (Boston). 


MOBIL OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Sec. & Trust Co. (D.C.), 
Bankers Trust Co., Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Chemical N.Y. Corp., Federal Ins. Co., First 
Nat'l City Corp., Schroder Trust Co., Vigilant 
Inc. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Not Reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Not Reported. 


MONSANTO 


Financial houses with whom director is af- 
filiated: Bank of America, N.Y., Boatmen’s 
Natl Bank of St. Louis, Charter Nat'l Life 
Ins. Co., Equitable Life Assur. Soc., First Nat'l 
Bank (St. Louis), First Nat'l City Bank, Great 
American Ins. Co., Liberty Mutual Fire Ins., 
Liberty Mutual Life Ins., Mercantile Bancorp 
Inc. (St. Louis), Merchants Nat'l Bank, 
(Cedar Rapids, Ia.), Metropolitan Life Ins. 
N.Y. Life Ins. Co., St. Louis County Nati 
Bank, St. Louis Union Trust Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Brown 
Bros. Harriman, Chase Manhattan, Merrill 
Lynch, Nat'l Bank of Detroit. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Commerz- 
bank, A.G., Metropolitan Life Ins., N.Y. Life 
Ins., Northwestern Mutual Life Ins, 

MURPHY OIL 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affliated: Allied Bank Int'l, First Nat'l Hold- 
ing Co., First Nat'l Bank of El Dorado, First 
Tennessee National Corporation, Louisiana 
& Southern Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Cede & 
Co.. Ft. Worth Nat'l Bank, First Trust Co. of 
St. Paul, Merrill Lynch, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, United Mo. Bank (Kansas City). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Equitable Life Assur., First 
Nat'l Bank of Chicago, Mercantile Bank of 
Canada, Mitsubishi Bank Ltd., Nat'l West- 
minster Banx Ltd., Royal Bank of Canada, 
Union Bank of Switzerland. 


*Only partial public response. 
*°Only partial response. 
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OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Cleveland Trust Co., Florida Nat'l 
Bank of Jacksonville, Home Life Equity 
Fund, National Liberty Corp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Company*, Chase 
Manhattan, Merrill Lynch. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., Chase Man- 
hattan, Conn. Gen’l Life Ins., Equitable Life 
Assur. Soc., First Natl City Bank, John 
Hancock Mutual, Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Life Ins. Co., Teachers Inst. & Annuity. 


PANHANDLE ** 
EASTERN PIPE LINE 


Financial houses with whom petroleum 
company director is affiliated; Commerce 
Bancshares, Eur-American Banking Corp., 
Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Cede & 
Co., Chase Manhattan, Chemical Bank, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., First 
City Natl Bank, Irving Trust Co., Man- 
ufacturers Hanover, Mellon Nat'l Bank & 
Trust Co. (Pittsburgh). Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, Nat'l Shawmut Bank of Boston, Wil- 
mington Trust Co. (Del.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins. Co., First City 
Nat'l Bank, Life Ins. Co. of Va., Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co., N.Y. Life Ins. Co., Savings 
Bank Trust Co. (N.Y.), U.S. Trust Co. 


PENNZOIL CO. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Brit. Assur, Trust Ltd., C. A. Casu- 
alty Ins. Co., Commonwealth Assur. Co., Fed- 
eral Capital Corp., First Bancorp (Tulsa), 
- First Nat'l Bank (Midland), Mellon Nat’ 
Bank & Trust (Pittsburgh), Valley Forge In- 
surance Co, 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Brown Bros. Harriman, E, F. 
Hutton & Co., First Nat'l City Bank, First 
Nat'l Bank of Shreveport (trustee), State 
Str. Bank & Trust (Boston). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chemical Bank, First Nat'l 
Bank of Chicago, Lincoln Nat'l Life Ins., 
Mass Mutual Life Ins. Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins., New England Mer- 
chants Nat'l Bank, Savings Bank Trust, State 
Str. Bank & Trust. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Reinsurance Co., First 
Bancshares Inc, (Bartlesville), First Nat'l 
Bank in Bartlesville, First Nat'l Bank & 
Trust Co. of Tulsa, First Nat'l City Bank & 
Citicorp, Franklin N.Y. Corp, Nat'l Bank of 
Tulsa, Teachers Inst. Annuity Assoc., Union 
Nat'l Bank (Bartlesville, OK), Zions Utah 
Bancorp. F- 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Chase 
Manhattan, First Nat'l! Bank, Bartlesville, 
Fidelity Bank (Phila. Pa.), Merrill Lynch, 
U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Cont. Mi- 
nois Natl Bank, First Nat'l City Bank, 
Metropolitan Life Ins., N.Y. Life Ins. Co., 
Prudential Ins. Co. 

ROCK ISLAND REFINERY 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Fletcher Nat'l Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
or more shares of common stock. 

** Partial response only. 


*Cede & Company holds common stock 
for a number of companies, including Bache 
& Co., E. F. Hutton, Merrill Lynch and Reyn- 
olds Securities, Inc. who each have 800,000 
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equity holders: First Nat'l Bank in Wichita, 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
STANDARD OIL (IND.) 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. 
(Chicago), Bank & Trust Co. of Arlington, 
Heights, Ill, Chase Manhattan, Chemical 
N.Y. Corp., Chicago Bank of Commerce, Con- 
tinental Ill. Corp., First Nat'l Bank & Trust 
Co. of Tulsa, Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
(Chicago), Nat'l Blvd. Bank of Chicago, 
Union Cent. Life Ins., The Wilmette Bank 
(T11L.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., Chase Manhat- 
tan, First Nat'l Bank of Chicago, Prudential 
Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chemical Bank, Metropolitan 
Life Ins., Mitsubishi Bank Ltd., S. Nationale 
de Credit a l'Indus. Bank, The Sumito Bank, 
Ltd., U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

STANDARD OIL (OHIO) * 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated; Central Bancshares Corp. (Cleve- 
land), Cleveland Trust Co., Lincoln National 
Corp., National City Bank of Cleveland. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders:Bankers Trust, British Petr. 
(Oversea) N.Y., Chase Manhattan, Nat'l City 
Bank, Wilmington Trust Co. (Del.). 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Chemical 
Bank, First Nat'l Bank-Chicago, First Nat'l 
City Bank, Morgan Guaranty Trust, U.S. 
Trust Co. of N.Y, 

SHELL OIL co.** 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affliated: Bank of California NA, Bank of 
the Southwest, Capital National Bank, (Aus- 
tin, Tx.), Charter N.Y. Corp., Chase Manhat- 
tan, Chemical Bank, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Dean Witter & Co. Inc., Lehman Broth- 
ers, Ranger Ins. Co., Seaboard Surety Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co. 


Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bankers Trust Co., First Nat'l 
City Bank, Irving Trust Co., N.Y. Life Ins. 
Co., U.S. Trust Co. 

SOUTHLAND OIL CO. 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: First Nat'l Bank of Jackson (Miss.), 
Lamar Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Lamar Life Ins. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chemical Bank, First Nat'l 
Bank-Memphis, Whitney National Bank. 

STANDARD OIL (CA) *** 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Banca D'America e d'Italia, Bank 
of America NT & SA, Bank of California, 
Crocker Citizen’s Nat'l Bank, Crocker Nat'l 
Corp., Equitable Life Ins., Fireman’s Fund 
Amer’n. Ins., Fireman Fund Ins. Co., First 
Nat'l City Bank, Seattle First Nat'l Bank, 
United CA. Bank. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Crocker Nat'l Corp. 


Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Bank of Int’l. Settlements 


* British Petr. (Oversea) N.Y. is largest 
holder of equity shares. 

** Shell Petr. N.V. which owns 69.6% of 
Shell Oil, is in turn owned 60% by Royal 
Dutch Petr. Co. and 40% by the “Shell” 
Transport and Trading Co., Ltd. Shell Petr. 
N.V. has pledged 43.2% of Shell Oil common 
stock to Morgan Guaranty Trust under a 
trust indenture of Shell Funding Corp. 

*** Partial response only. 
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(Switzerland), Caisse Gen. d Epargne et. de 
Retraite (Brussels), Mediobanca Sp. A., Soc. 
Nationale de Credit L'Industrie (Brussels), 
U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

SUN OIL CO. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bay State Corp., Fidelity Union 
Life Ins., First Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. of 
Tulse, Girard Bank (Pa.), Glenmede Trust 
Co. (Pa.), Mutual Life Ins. Co., Northeastern 
Bank of Pa. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Not reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
US. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

TENNECO INC. 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: American Gen’! Life Ins., Em- 
ployers Ins.—Wisconsin, Houston Nat'l Bank, 
Harris, Upham & Co., First Wisconsin Mort- 
gage Trust, N.W., Bancorp., TX Commerce 
Bank. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Cede & Co., Houston Nat'l 
Bank, Merrill Lynch, Stone & Webtser. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Aetna Life Ins., Bankers Trust 
Co., Conn. Gen’! Life Ins. Co., Equitable Life 
Assur., John Hancock, First Nat’l City Bank, 
Metropolitan Life Ins., Prudential Life Ins., 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity. 

TESORO PETROLEUM 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: E. F. Hutton & Co., Inc. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Not reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: The First Jersey Nat'l Bank, 
First Nat'l Bank, Ft. Lauderdale, First Nat'l 
Bank of Topeka, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, E. F. Hutton & Co., Janney Montgom- 
ery Scott, Inc., Merrill Lynch. 

TEXACO 


Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bessemer Securities Corp., Brown, 
Harriman & Int'l Banks, Ltd., Continental 
Ill. Corp., Equitable Life. Assur. Soc., Finan- 
cial Gen’! Bancshares, First Nat'l Bank of 
Washington, Gen’l Reins Corp., Mutual Life 
Ins., of N.Y. Natl Blvd. Bank of Chicago, 
Nat'l City Corp., Sun Life Assur. of Canada, 
State Bank of St. Charles, Ill., United Services 
Life Ins. Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Not reported. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Not reported. 

TEXAS CITY REFINING 


(Partial response only.) 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: American Nat'l Bank of Mobile, 
First Nat'l Bank of Memphis, Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 

TEXAS OIL & GAS CO. 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated; Spencer Trask & Co., Inc. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bankers Trust Co., Bank of 
N.Y., Cede & Co., Chemical Bank, Ford Foun- 
dation, First Nat'l Bank (Denver), Manufac- 
turers Hanover, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
Phicar & Co. (Newark, N.J.), Wall St. Trust 
Co., U.S. Pidelity & Guaranty Trust Co. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: American Nat'l Ins. Co., Bank 
of Delaware, Cleveland Trust Co., Jefferson 
Std. Life Ins., First Nat'l City Bank, N.J. 
Nat'l Bank, U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y. 

TOTAL-LEONARD (SUBSIDIARY OF TOTAL 
PETROLEUM LTD.) 

Financial houses with whom director is 
affiliated: Bank of Alma, Mich., Isabella Co. 
State Bank. 
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Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders; Aetna Life Ins, Co., Conn. Mu- 
tual Life Ins., Pr. Amer’n Bkg. Corp., Lincoln 
Nat'l Life Ins., Mich. Nat'l Bank. 

UNION OIL CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


Financial houses with whom director is 
aMiliated: Bank of America, Benefit Trust 
Ins. Co., Canadian Imperial Bank of Comm., 
Korea Exch. Bank of CA., Pacific Mutual Life 
Ins., Palatine Nat'l Bank, Suburban Nat'l 
Bank of Woodfield, Union Bancorp, Ine., 
Western Bancorp. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
equity holders: Bank of N.Y.. Cede & Co. 
First Nat'l City Bank, Merrill Lynch, Pruden- 
tial Ins., Sec. Pacific Nat'l Bank. 

Financial houses among largest corporate 
debt holders: Chase Manhattan, John Han- 
cock, Metropolitan Life Ins., N.Y: Life Ins. 
Co., U.S. Trust Co. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Wilson comments 
that: 

It is not necessarily the case that any sin- 
gle one of the thousands of joint venture 
arrangements which constitute so much of 
the petroleum industry in itself undermines 
workable competition between the joint ven- 
ture partners, Nor would it be correct to 
conclude merely from their existence that 
joint venture interties are necessarily collu- 
sive arrangements consciously aimed at re- 
straining competitive conduct. Rather it is 
the totality of all of the individual part- 
nerships which constitutes the petroleum in- 
dustry’s unique form of structural integra- 
tion. Regardless of the specific motives 
which may justify any individual combina- 
tion, because of the extensive and widespread 
nature of mutual intercorporate interests it 
cannot be presumed that the competitive 
result will be the same as if the proprietary 
and commercial interests of each firm were 
independent of and competitively opposed to 
the self interest of the other market par- 
ticipants. Whether or not one believes that 
certain combinations constitute collusive 
restraints of trade, when the entire mosaic 
is viewed in context, the extent to which 
these interlocks dominate the industry's 
structure is undeniable. 


Additional specific and convincing 
evidence of major oil company domina- 
tion and control of the petroleum indus- 
try was recently revealed by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature's Joint Committee on 
Public Domain. Testifying on January 21, 
1975, before the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, former chair- 
man of the joint committee and newly 
elected controller of the State of Califor- 
nia, Kenneth Cory, summarized the con- 
clusions of his committee’s investigation 
into the structure and behavior of the 
petrolum industry in his State: 

The Committee found that seven major 
companies—Texaco, Inc.; Exxon C 
tion; Union Oil Company of California; Mobil 
Oil Corporation; Shell Oil Company; Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California; and Atlantic 
Richfield Company—acted like divisions of 
a single California crude oil company. Their 
intercompany cooperation does not rest on 
any single agreement, but upon a whole net- 
work of overlapping smaller agreements for 
joint production and joint operation of in- 
dividually owned private carrier pipelines. 
The effect of all these agreements and joint 
operations gives to this group the power 
to control California crude oll supply and 
prices, to exclude other independent produc- 
ers or refiners from equal opportunity to 
compete in crude oil markets, and, in sum, 
to regulate the operation of the entire Cali- 
fornia segment of the oil economy. 
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Thus, given the kind of tight control 
exercised by a few major oil companies 
over both the petroleum and natural gas 
industries, it is not surprising when sud- 
denly consumers are told there are short- 
ages in supplies and that the solution is 
higher prices. This kind of situation can 
only result when a few companies, act- 
ing together, can constrain supplies in 
order to squeeze additional dollars from 
consumers. 

The major oil companies’ oligopoly, or 
shared monopoly, control of oil and na- 
tural gas is not something new. The 
companies have been consolidating their 
power over these resources for many, 
many years. But, what is relatively new, 
however, is the fact that these same com- 
panies have begun to assume control over 
other competitive energy sources—coal, 
uranium, shale oil, geothermal steam, 
solar energy technology, et cetera. 

This emerging control over alternative 
competitive energy sources is seen by 
many economists as a dangerous devel- 
opment. Prof. Willard Mueller, professor 
of economics at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and former Director of the Bureau 
of Economics at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, testified in February 1974 before 
the Senate Interior Committee's Special 
Subcommittee on Integrated Oil Opera- 
tions that: 

Most ominous in the long run is the con- 
trol acquired by the major oil companies 
over competing energy sources. Not content 
with their dominance over petroleum, these 
firms have embarked on an apparently sys- 
tematic effort to gain a foothold in substl- 
tute fuels by buying up coal and uranium 
companies, and by leasing government oil 
shale lands. 


In 1971, the House Subcommittee on 
Special Small Business Problems issued 
an extremely important report on “Con- 
centration By Competing Raw Fuel In- 
dustries in the Energy Market and its 
Impact on Small Business.” The commit- 
tee found that: 

The major oil companies account for ap- 
proximately 84 percent of U.S. refining Ca- 
pacity; about 72 percent of the natural gas 
production and reserve ownership; 30 per- 
cent of the domestic coal reserves and over 
20 percent of the domestic coal production 
capacity; over 50 percent of the uranium 
reserves and 25 percent of uranium milling 
capacity. Further, the major oil companies 
are acquiring oil shale and tar sands as well 
as water rights in many areas of the country. 


The committee concluded, somewhat 
ominously, 

If such a trend toward concentration by 
the oil companies in acquiring competing 
fuel resources is not reversed, this subcom- 
mittee believes that a very dangerous monop- 
Olistic fuel supply situation could eventuate. 


The major problem that occurs when 
oil companies gain control of competing 
energy resources is that buyers ere faced 
with a single supplier. Electric utilities, 
for example, must purchase oil, coal, 
and nuclear fuel—all of which are be- 
ing produced by subsidiaries or affiliates 
of major oil companies. The power to 
control supply is the power to determine 
price. Without interfuel competition, 
utilities and therefore consumers are at 
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the mercy of a handful of giant corpora- 
tions. 

The House subcommittee recognized 
this very fact, 

The growing concentration in the fuel 
market may result in the dwindling of avail- 
able fuel supplies, the maintenance of arti- 
ficially high price levels and the eventual 
reduction in the number of competitors 
through merger, acquisition or bankruptcy. 

Price competition and product improve- 
ment facilitated by the entry of new fuel 
suppliers into the same market will likely 
be foreclosed. Where substitutability among 
available fuels once provided the fuel pur- 
chaser with some element of price control 
through product selectivity, a highly con- 
centrated market structure forecloses the 
possibility of its occurrence. Such is the sub- 
committee’s deep concern with oil companies, 
as suppliers of raw fuels, acquiring substan- 
tial coal and uranium reserves and produc- 
tion capacities. 


A recent House Banking and Currency 
report—“Oil Imports and Energy Secu- 
rity: An Analysis of the Current Situa- 
tion and Future Prospects,” September 
1974—also summarized the threat to 
interfuel competition posed by oil com- 
pany entry into competitive fuel mar- 
kets: 

Whatever the extent of competition among 
firms within the petroleum industry, the 
competitive behavior of the industry is de- 
termined in part by the extent of competi- 
tion between petroleum products and its 
substitutes. A high degree of substitutability, 


on the one extreme, would constrain the _ 


pricing and profit behavior of crude oil pro- 
ducers toward that resembling a competitive 
industry. A complete lack of suitable alterna- 
tives, on the other hand, would permit the 
industry as a whole to generate excess profits. 


In its analysis of potential competition 
in the different sectors of our economy, 
the committee found that: 

There is not likely to be any effective com- 
petition with petroleum for transportation 
in the foreseeable future. 


In the area of residential and commer- 
cial uses petroleum represents 45 percent 
with natural gas and electricity making 
up the rest. The committee concluded 
that: 

The scarcity of natural gas over the past 
three years has virtually stopped its expan- 
sion into the residual and commercial mar- 
ket; petroleum’s role is most likely to grow. 


Thus, with respect to providing the 
energy to fuel the transportation and 
residential and commercial sectors of the 
economy, major oil companies through 
their control over oil and natural gas 
can expect little competition. 

The House committee further noted 
that: 

The greatest source of potential competi- 
tion with crude oil in the years to come 
will depend on the successful development 
of synthetic oil and gas from coal, oil shale 
and tar sands, 


Thus, argues the committee: 

The potential for competition from other 
fuels provides a logical explanation for the 
widespread diversification by the major 
petroleum companies into alternative energy 
sources. 


Like the House Small Business Com- 
mittee before it, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee warned in its con- 
clusion that: 
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These trends in the transformation of 
petroleum firms into energy firms imply that 
competition among alternative fuels will be- 
come meaningless if the alternatives are con- 
trolled by the same firms. 

COAL 

The movement of major oil companies 
into coal began in 1963 with Gulf Oil’s 
acquisition of the Pittsburgh and Mid- 
way Coal Mining Co. Other major acqui- 
sitions and mergers included the follow- 
ing: 

Continental 


(1966). 
Occidental Pet—Island Creek (1968). 


Sohio—Old Ben (1968). 
shiand-H. L. Hunt—Arch Mineral (1968). 


In addition to acquiring existing coal 
companies, major oil companies have ac- 
quired substantial undeveloped coal re- 
serves. The following table lists oil com- 
panies and their estimated reserve hold- 
ings: 

Information compiled by the United 
Mine Workers. 


Oil—Consolidation Coal 


Total (billions 
of tons) 


Low sulphur 
(percent) 


8. 35 
7. ? 
3. 28 
2. 
L 


8 


60 
Minimal 


Another estimate is supplied by the 
May 1974 Keystone News Bulletin: 
[Billions of Tons] 


Occidental 
Gulf 


And according to a 1974 report pub- 
lished by the Council on Economic Pri- 
orities: 

Over 15 billion tons of recoverable public 
coal and five billion tons of Indian coal are 
under lease. That is 35 times the amount of 
coal produced by the United States in 1973. 
Rights to this coal are contained in 463 pub- 
lic land leases granted by the Department of 
Interior in North Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona covering over 680,000 acres, or more than 
1,000 square miles. Interior has approved an 
additional 11 Indian leases covering 259,000 
acres, more than 400 square miles, 

There is a great concentration of lease 
holdings among corporations. The top 15 of 
14 leaseholders control 70% of all the land 
under lease. Five oil companies—Continen- 
tal, Shell, Sun Oil, Gulf, and Arco—are 
among the top 15. 


According to the CEP report, a great 
deal of speculation is occurring on Fed- 
eral and Indian coal leases where only 
52 or 11 percent of the 475 leases are now 
producing. Five of the 15 largest lease- 
holders, including Shell and Sun Oil, have 
never produced a ton of coal from their 
leases. An obvious conclusion is simply 
that among others, major oil companies 
are in the process of tying up large 
amounts of coal for future use, either as 
a fuel for electric utilities or to be con- 
verted into synthetic ratural gas or syn- 
thetic crude oil. 
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A study completed in 1971 entitled 
“Coal: The Captive Giant” by Laurence 
D. Beck and Stuart L. Rawlings found 
that: 

Oil or “energy” companies now own 28% 
of the national coal production, an increase 
of 21% over the past five years. 


The authors went on to point out: 

Three of the largest four coal producers are 
now “energy” companies, and seven of the 
largest fifteen are “energy” companies. Eleven 
of the top twelve coal producers have oil 
activities, and fiye have uranium activities. 
What's more, most of these companies are 
openly referring to themselves as “energy” 
companies. 


One of the most important conclusions 
reached by the authors of this study 
follows: 

Where companies own shares in most or 
all of the fuels, a price rise in any of the 
fuels makes it possible to raise the prices of 
all the fuels whenever they are in competi- 
tion at substantial overall gain to the com- 
panies so situated. 


It is interesting to note what has hap- 
pened to the price of coal following the 
entry of oil companies into the coal in- 
dustry. In a 1971 study done for the 
American Public Power Association, it 
was found that: 

Coal prices were remarkably stable during 
the 1960-65 perlod when coal production in- 
creased 23% and coal consumption by elec- 
tric utilities rose by 40%. Coal prices began 
edging up after the mid-sixties, however, 
and continued to rise at an accelerated pace 
in the latter part of the decade. By 1969, for 
instance, the prices for steam coal (the type 
of coal used by electric utilities) had ad- 
vanced 22% above the 1960 level, but coal 
production rose 35% and electric utility con- 
sumption grew 77% during this same period. 

Coal prices then had a phenomenal rise 
during 1970, the explanation for which ap- 
pears to be completely unrelated to the 
trends in total coal production or coal con- 
sumption by electric utilities in that year. 
The prices charged for steam coal averaged 
36% higher in 1970 than in 1969, but there 
was a steady increase throughout most of the 
year and by December 1970 these prices were 
60% above the 1969 level. This very sharp 
increase occurred despite the fact that total 
coal production was 5% higher in 1970 than 
in 1969, which was a larger rate of growth 
than the average annual increase of 4% that 
occurred during the 1960-69 period. More- 
over, coal production during the peak month 
of 1970 (October) was more than 17% above 
the average monthly production in 1969... 
Thus, the big increase in coal prices cannot 
be explained on the basis of a reduction or 
slackening of coal output. 


The most recent movements of coal 
prices indicate a strong relationship to 
the price of oil. According to statistics 
of the Federal Power Commission the 
August 1974 price of $16.74 per ton put 
coal’s average price 89.4 percent ahead 
of the same month last year. It is unlikely 
that this large a price increase can be 
accounted for by real cost increases in 
production. A more likely explanation is 
that oil companies, able to charge higher 
prices for oil, decided to raise coal prices 
as well. 

It is important to recognize that when 
examining the coal producing industry 
that a umber of coal producers are cap- 
tive producers who do not sell coal in the 
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commercial markets. Such a producer, 
for example, is United States Steel. 
Therefore, when discussing oil company 
control of the coal industry, one must 
discount the participation of captive coal 
producers. 

Thus, if captive coal producers are re- 
moved from the list of large producers, 
major oil companies loom much more im- 
portantly. In addition, several of the 
larger coal producers act as coal mar- 
keters for coal produced by other com- 
panies. Consolidation Coal Co., the sub- 
sidiary of Continental Oil, for example, 
marketed 6 percent more coal than it 
produced in 1965. The same is true for 
Island Creek, a subsidiary of Occidental 
Petroleum. 

Because the major oil companies have 
entered the coal industry in a significant 
and substantial way, competition be- 
tween fuels such as coal and residual fuel 
oil is threatened. In 1971 the House Small 
Business Subcommitiee concluded that: 

Increased concentration in the energy 
market could reduce competitive raw fuel 
alternatives available to electric utilities 
which could result in higher electric utility 
bills to small busnesses and consumers. 

OIL SHALE 


But coal is not the only fuel that oil 
companies haye been buying up in the 
last few years. Oil shale, a type of rock 
containing petroleum, exists in the 
United States in tremendous quantities— 
over a trillion barrels by some estimates. 
For years the major oil companies 
through the Department of Interior have 
controlled the development of this abun- 
dant resource. According to a book writ- 
ten in 1970, “The Elusive Bonanza” by 
Chris Welles— 

Though this deposit has never been com- 
mercially exploited to any meaningful extent, 
the evidence is overwhelming that produc- 
tion of shale oil would not only be profitable 
but a good deal more profitable than explora- 
tion for and production of new domestic 
reserves of crude oll. 

The federal government, which as owner 
of over 80 percent of the Colorado shale has 
broad powers to determine its use, has doc- 
ped acquiesced to the oil industry's point 
of view. 


In another book, former Senator Paul 
Douglas described how for years the In- 
terior Department failed to investigate 
and prosecute possible false claims on 
humerous acres of oil shale land by pri- 
vate speculators, many of whom were 
fronting for the major oil companies. 
One such speculator was a man named 
Merle Zweifel. According to Senator 
Douglas: 

Some believe that certain oll companies are 
behind Zweifel and are using his claims to 
prevent any oil shale development until it is 
convenient for them to engage in it. The loss 
of Middle Eastern or Venezuelan oll would, 
for example, accelerate such a development, 
as would the growing exhaustion of the do- 
mestic flelds and further technical progress 
in the methods of extracting oil from shale. 


Recently, the Department of Inte- 
rior began to lease large blocks of public 
land containing oil shale in Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming. It was no coinci- 
dence that the winning bids came from 
major oil companies; 5,120 acres of Colo- 
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rado shale land was leased to Gulf and 
Standard of Indiana for $210,305,000. 
Another 5,120-acre tract was leased to 
Atlantic Richfield, Ashland Oil, Shell, 
and the Oil Shale Corp. for $117,- 
780,000. A lease in Utah was captured for 
$75,596,800 by Phillips Petroleum and 
Sun Oil. A fourth lease, also in Utah, was 
won by Sohio, Sun, and Phillips for $45,- 
100,000. 

The oil companies’ interest in the com- 
mercial development of shale oil is being 
stimulated by this administration in a 
variety of ways. President Ford an- 
nounced in his state of the Union speech 
the creation of a national synthetic 
fuels commercialization program which 
would entail Federal incentives—possibly 
including price guarantees, purchase 
agreements, capital subsidies, leasing 
programs, and so forth. This program 
would provide incentives in addition to 
those that already exist under current 
leasing provisions. According to a recent 
study by the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest: 


The leases are very favorable to the oil 
companies in the following ways: 

1. Companies pay a low rent of 50c an acre; 

2. The fourth and fifth bonus payments 
are to be credited against plant costs and 
other expenditures; 

3. Other subsidies are dependent on pro- 
duction goals; 

4, Extraordinary expenditures which are 
not defined are to be credited against royal- 
ties; 

5. Limits are placed on the amount the 
companies are required to spend on revegeta- 
tion; 

6. Inadequate bonds are to be posted for 
reclamation purposes; 

7. Changes in the leases are left up to the 
mining supervisor who is authorized to check 
on mining methods, disposal of wastes, pos- 
sible damage to the environment and revege- 
tation programs; 

8. No environmental agencies have the 
right or the responsibility to review or veto 
any of the mining or reclamation techniques; 

9. Changes in reclamation or revegetation 
techniques may not be made without the 
consent of the lessee. 


The mining of shale oil poses a number 
of serious environmental problems in- 


TABLE !.—CONSOLIDATED HOLDINGS, MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 
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Oil shale ownership t 


Colorado Utah 


Net acres Tracts 2 Net acres 


Standard Oil of California. 
Union Oil_... 


Exxon. 
Continental Oil. 
Cities Service.. 


WORD S ant peennanec<eoses 


Np 


4 
3 
3 
1 

13 
2 

12 

29 


> = 


= 
Det ppt pa COG pat CD t Deh 
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cluding waste disposal, water and air pol- 
lution, and revegetation. With the oil 
companies controlling both the resource 
and technology as well as rights to water, 
national energy policy is being deter- 
mined by these same companies. It is 
doubtful that the national interest is 
being served by permitting major oil 
companies to develop oil shale resources 
in ways that benefit their own stockhold- 
ers. The problems of insuring competi- 
tion and environmental safeguards are 
threatened by allowing major oil com- 
panies to engage in oil shale develop- 
ment. Coal and shale are valuable na- 
tional energy resources and should be 
developed in the most beneficial manner 
both in terms of a free competitive mar- 
ketplace and environmental protection. 
The following charts indicate the extent 
of oil company involvement in the emerg- 
ing oil shale industry, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tracts = 


cocorwocoouwceoroo 


Total 


Net acres 


Ranking oil companies 


By sales +$ 


Tracts 2 By assets 5 


_ 
SNMOHK Swe 


pat eat ee BG 


1 Approximation. — 

2 Number of noncontiguous tracts. _ 

3 Rank by 1971 assets in petroleum industry. 

4 Rank by 1971 sales among 500 largest industrials. 


Note: Data includes all of the lands currently held by major oi! companies. Other lands have 
been patented and are mostly in individual ownership. 


Source: Department of Interior. 


TABLE 11.—WATER RIGHT APPLICATIONS FOR COLORADO OIL SHALE AREA € 


Date of 
Applicant and project name 


Union Oil Co., Union Oil Pumping Pipe- 

Cities Service Oil Co., Cities Service 
18191 
19625 
18720 
19645 
19646 
20281 
20280 


Pipeline. f 
— Oil Co., Dragert Pumping Pipe- 
ne. 
Getty Oil Co., Pacific Western Pumping 
Pipeline. tie 
sa tyr Oi! Co., Eaton Pumping Pipe- 
ne, 
Chevron Oi! Co., Pacific Oil Co. Pipe- 


ine. 

Colony Development Operation ? Pacific 
Oil Co. Pipeline. y 

Colony Development Operation, E. 
Middle Fork Pipeline. z 

Colony Development Operation, Dow 
Middle Fork Pipeline. 

21304A- Colony Development Operation, Dow 

Pumping Piant & Pipeline. 


appropriation 


Feb, 14,1949 
Aug. 2, 1951 
Nov. 16, 1951 
Nov. 19, 1951 
Noy. 21, 1951 
June 9, 1953 


Oct. 19, 1954 
Oct. 20, 1954 
Jan, 24, 1955 


Quantity of 
water claimed 


CFS AFY 


Colorado 
filing 
Status? | No. 


Applicant and project name 


juantity of 
water claimed 


CFS AFY 


Date of 


appropriation Status? 


118.5 
100.0 

94.0 

56.0 
100.0 
§7.25 
28. 63 


co 
co 
co 
cD 
cD 
co 
co 
cD 
cD 
cD 


85, 770 
72, 380 
68, 040 
40, 530 
72, 380 
41, 440 
20, 720 

20.0 14,476 

10,0 7,238 
1, 178.0 128, 840 


21245 


22265 
22421 


22545 
22662 
22662 
23011 
23382 
23060 
23448 


ipeune. 


Pumpin; 
Humble Olt 


Feeder Pipeline. 
Feeder Pipeline. 


t All data obtained from water filings 
direct flow applications are accompanied 
tions. 


ditional decree yet awarded. 


made with Colorado State Engineer. Virtually all of these 
by separate appropriately sized storage reservoir applica- 


+ CD=Conditional Decree has been awarded by Colorado State Court. F=Filed only—no con- 


and Cleveland Cliffs Mining Co. 


ag? Richfield Co., Sinclair Pumping 


Mobi Oil Corp., Piceance Pipeline.. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Pipeline. 
& Refining Co., White River/ 
14-mile Creek Pipeline. 
Sohio Petroleum Co., 


Sohio Petroleum Co, Conn Creek 


White River Resources Inc, White 
River/Piceance Creek Pipeline. 

Industrial Resources Inc., Wolt Ridge 
Resv. & Feeder Pi 

The Oil Shale pit 


Story/Guich Para- 
chute Creek Pipeline. sd 


Superior Oil Co., Superior Pipeline 


Nov. 29, 1956 33.0 23,885 CD 
- June 10, 1961 


50.0 36,190 CD 
Dec. 15, 1963 100.0 72,380 F 
Sept. 12, 1964 


200.0 144,760 CD 

Feb. 8, 1965 50.0 36,190 CD 

50.0 36,190 CD 
100.0 72,380 F 
100.0 72,380 F 
39,809 F 
17,370 F 


hite River 


Clear Creek 


Aug. 5,1966 
Nov. 19, 1966 
Feb. 28, 1967 
May 14, 1968 


TT 


2 Partners in Colony are Atlantic Richfield Co., The Oil Shale Corporation, Sohio Petroleum Cos 


Source: Department of interior. 
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TABLE 111.—UTAH WATER RIGHT APPLICATIONS 1 


Application No. Veras 


- Sohio Petroleum Co.. 
.. Western Oil Shale Corp.. 
.. F. H. Larson. 
è spore: Richfield Co- 


1 All data obtained from water rights applications filed with Utah State Engineer. 


Mr. ABOUREZK. The major oil com- 
panies are not satisfied with dominating 
the development and production of oil, 
natural gas, coal, and oil shale. They 
have also moved into the nuclear power 
industry. Given the projected amount of 
nuclear-generated electricity in the year 
2000, the level of concentration in the 
nuclear power industry will have a sig- 
nificant impact on competition and con- 
centration in energy as a whole. 

As in the coal industry, the major oil 
companies entered the uranium/nuclear 
industry through merger and acquisition 
rather than internal expansion. An 
analysis of this movement was made by 
Walter S. Measday for the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee on 
February 17, 1970: 

Kerr-McGee began uranium mining with 
the acquisition of Navaho Mining Co. in 
1952, on the basis of which it was able to 
get an AEC ore processing contract. Subse- 
quently it acquired Pacific Uranium Mines 
(1960), Gunnison Mining and Lakeview Min- 
ing (both 1961). It moved into nuclear fuel 
production, with its acquisition of the Nu- 
clear Fuels Department of Spencer Chemical 
in 1962, a year before the latter company was 
acquired by Gulf Oil, 

Gulf itself made what has perhaps been 
the largest acquisition to date when it pur- 
chased General Atomic (division of General 
Dynamics) in 1967, with both fuel core and 
reactor production capability. Atlantic Rich- 
field entered the nuclear field business in 
1967 with its merger of Nuclear Materials 
and Equipment Company, one of the most 
promising independents in the industry. 
Getty Oil made a similar move when it ac- 
quired Nuclear Fuels Services (one-third in 
1968, and the remaining two-thirds interest 
from W. R. Grace in 1969); in addition to 
nuclear fuel capability, this company op- 
erates the only commercial plant for the re- 
covery and reprocessing of spent fuel. 


Quantity requested 


AFY State us 
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Status 


e for water 


Pending. 
Do. 


18, 095 Powerplant ana and oil shale 


10, 857 


One can raise the question that if oil 
companies were really sincerely inter- 
ested in competing in the nuclear indus- 
try, they would have set up their own 
subsidiaries without resorting to the 
strategem of buying out potential com- 
petitors. By having bought out these po- 
tential competitors, they were successful 
in not only entering another energy in- 
dustry, but more than guaranteed that it 
would follow the structure of the monop- 
oly-dominated petroleum and natural 
gas industries. 

The House Small Business Subcom- 
mittee determined in 1971 that— 

The likelihood of a shortage of fuel sup- 
plies may be advanced by oil companies 
gaining control of competing energy re- 
sources such as uranium. Oil company par- 
ticipation in the nuclear energy field has 
been increasing in the past few years. In 
1967, Atlantic Richfield acquired Nuclear 
Materials and Gulf Oil acquired General 
Atomics division of General Dynamics. In 
1968 Getty Oil acquired Nuclear Fuel Sery- 
ices. Of the major oil companies in the 
uranium business—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Atlantic Richfield, Continental, Gulf, 
Getty, Standard Oil of Ohio, Kerr-McGee 
and Sun Oll—each have exploration of 
reserve holdings; six have mining and mill- 
ing capacity; two have UF-6 conversion; 
five have fuel preparation or fabrication; 
four have fuel reprocessing; and one owns 
a reactor. 


The subcommittee revealed that— 

In 1970, 17 oil companies accounted for 
approximately 55 percent of the drilling and 
controlled about 48 percent of the known 
low cost uranium reserves, with approxi- 
mately 28 percent of the uranium ore 
processing capacity. 


The subcommittee concluded that— 
The increasing acquisition of uranium re- 
serves and production capacity by oil com- 


Source: Department of Interior. 


panies may tend to lessen future interfuel 
competition in the energy market ... (and 
that) the growing trend toward concentra- 
tion by oil companies in the uranium indus- 
try should be reversed in order to insure 
the availability of low cost uranium re- 
sources. 


According to a staff report to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: 

(Concentration Levels and Trends in the 
Energy Sector of the U.S. Economy) seven 
companies controlled 70% of low-cost uran- 
ium reserves in the United States in 1971. 
Of these seven companies, four were major 
oil companies—Exxon, Gulf, Getty and 
Kerr-McGee. Furthermore, in 1972 four 
companies—Kerr-McGee, Exxon, Continental 
Oil and Getty Oil controlled 35.7% of uran- 
ium milling capacity. In 1970 two oil com- 
panies, Kerr-McGee and Getty controlled 
27.7% of the uranium ore mined by uran- 
ium milling companies. The same two com- 
panies controlled 25% of U308 (uranium 
oxide) production. Gulf Oil through its 
General Atomics subsidiary manufactures 
nuclear steam supply systems or nuclear re- 
actor systems and also fabricates fuel. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s staff study doc- 
umented the degree and extent of vertical 
integration in the uranium and nuclear pow- 
er supply industries: Continental Oil is in 
mining and milling; Exxon, in mining and 
milling; Getty, in mining, milling, conver- 
sion and fuel fabrication; Kerr-McGee, in 
mining, milling, conversion, and fuel fabri- 
cation; Gulf, in mining, milling, fuel fabri- 
cation, nuclear steam supply systems, and 
fuel reprocessing; Atlantic Richfield, in fuel 
fabrication and fuel reprocessing; Exxon, 
fuel fabrication. 


I ask unanimous consent that a table 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN THE URANIUM AND NUCLEAR POWER SUPPLY INDUSTRIES, 1971 


Major activity, company 


Milling 


Fuel fabrication 
UO; pellets Fuel cores 


Conversion 


U;0,/UF6 UF,/U0, 


Zirconium 
tubing or 
sponge 


Nuclear 
steam 
supply 
system 
producers 


Fuel reprocessing 
Turbine- 
generators 


Uranium Plutonium 


Mining and milling: 
American Metai Climax, inc 
American Nuctear Corp... 


Federal Resources Cor 

Petrotomics Co. (Getty). 

Kerr-MGee Corp__.__ 

Rio Algom Cor 

Susquehanna-Wester, Inc 

Union Carbide Corp......--.--...-.. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XX XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Western Nuclear, Inc 
UsOs to UFs 
Alied Chemical Compt z... 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN THE URANIUM AND NUCLEAR POWER SUPPLY INDUSTRIES, 1971—Continued 


Major activity, company 


Fuel Fabrication: 
Atlantic Richfield Co. (Numec) 4... ..-..-......-.-- 
Atomics International 
Jersey Nuclear (Exxon)_......-..--..- 
Nuclear Chemicals and Metals - ._ -_ 
Tennessee Nuclear Specialities... 
Zirconium Tubing or Sponge: 


Sandvick Special = 
Nuclear Steam Supply System Producers: 
Babcock 6: WUCOX: E T 
Combustion Engineering -~ ..--..--- 
General Electric f: 
Gulf Atomic General $... 
Westinghouse. 


Fuel fabrication 
UO: pellets Fuel cores 


Conversion 
Us0,/UFG = UFs/UO3 


Zirconium 
tubing or 
sponge 


i Fuel reprocessing 
Turbine- ——— 
generators 


Uranium Plutonium 


X—Existing capability. A 
F—Future capability (planned or under construction). 
1 Getty moved into re 
Services Corporation (Ge 
3 United Nuclear, in sj 
Nuclear, 57 percent Gu 


89 percent; Ske! 


3 Allied 


Mr. ABOUREZK. More recent evidence 
from the 1973 annual reports of the ma- 
jor oil companies indicates even more 
penetration into the nuclear power in- 
dustry: 

Exxon: Exxon Nuclear Company received 
additional contracts for fuel fabrication and 
uranium. Its backlog of orders totaled $900 
million at year-end, a reflection of the com- 
pany’s acceptance by U.S, and foreign elec- 
tric utilities as a dependable fuel supplier 
within four years of its establishment. To 
accommodate increasing business, Exxon 
Nuclear’s fabrication plant at Richland, 
Washington, and Exxon USA's uranium mine 
and mill at Highland, Wyoming, were sched- 
uled for expansion after completing their 
first full year of operations. In view of the 
large potential foreseen for the nuclear fuel 
industry, Exxon affiliates accelerated their 
exploration for uranium supplies in the 
United States and elsewhere. Exxon Nu- 
clear obtained options to buy land in Lou- 
don County, Tennessee, as a possible loca- 
tion for a nuclear fuel recovery and 
recycling center. 

Exxon Nuclear made progress toward 
achieving the ability to participate in the 
uranium enrichment sector of the nuclear 
fuel cycle. 

Gulf: A new partnership was formed with 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies 
to own and operate two 50-60 partnership 
companies: General Atomic Company and 
General Atomic International. 

General Atomic Co. and General Atomic 
International will manufacture and market 
High Temperature Gas-cooled Reactor 
(HTGR) systems for central station electric 
power plants, and will develop and market 
other advanced nuclear products and serv- 
ices. 

Allied-Gulf Nuclear Services, a partnership 
of General Atomic and Allied Chemical Nu- 
clear Products, Inc., is building the country's 
largest commercial light water reactor fuel 
reprocessing facility near Barnwell, S.C. 

Exploration and development activities 
continued at an accelerated pace. In the U.S., 
Gulf Mineral Resources Co. made significant 
additions to the reserves held in New Mexico 
through discovery and acquisitions. This 
makes Gulf one of the largest uranium re- 
serve holders in the U.S. (Emphasis added). 

In Canada, Gulf Minerals Canada Limited 
is on schedule with a mine and mill develop- 
ment program at Rabbit Lake, Saskatchewan. 
When it comes on stream in 1975, this prop- 
erty will be one of the important uranium 
producers in the world. 

Conoco: During 1973 Conoco continued to 
explore actively for uranium and selected 
metallics. The uranium reserve position was 


My 1 poa 

nt venture with Gulf Oil Corp. (Gulf General Atomic). (43 percent United 

if), engages in fabrication and reprocess in a 

Sandvick Specialty Metals. It is engaged in Zirconium Tube Production. — 
Chemical and Gulf in a joint venture are engaged in reprocessing. 


* Atlantic Richfield (NUMEC) 


è See footnotes 2 and 3 above. 


Sources: U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, ‘The Nuclear Industry” (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, various yan) and Arthur D. Little Inc., “i 
Power Supply Industry, Report” to: 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


ining, fabrication and reprocessing through the acquisition of Nuclear Fuel 


similar arrangement with 


strengthened, and mining improvements 
were made at the joint-venture uranium 
mine and mill in South Texas. 

Kerr-McGee: Kerr-McGee’s uranium ex- 
ploration program expanded in 1973, is being 
further increased in 1974. 

At Ambrosia Lake, near Grants, New Mex- 
ico, Kerr-McGee owns and operates the larg- 
est uranium mining and milling complex in 
the United States. The company operates 
eight underground mines in the Ambrosia 
Lake district and the new Section 19 mine, 
now under construction, is scheduled to be in 
production by 1975. 

Sales of uranium concentrates (U,O,) from 
the company’s combined New Mexico and 
Wyoming uranium operations amounted to 
5,952,052 pounds in 1973. 


In testimony before the Senate In- 
terior Committee former Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman, Dr, Dixy Lee Ray 
stated: 

In 1972, 15 oil companies were engaged 
in exploratory drilling for uranium, Seventy- 
two other companies also explored in that 
year. 

The oil companies performed about 53% 
of the 15.4 million feet of drilling for ura- 
nium in the year, although they constituted 
only 17 per cent of the companies actively 
exploring. 

As a result of these efforts, oll companies 
currently control about 50% of U.S. uranium 
ore reserves minable at a cutoff cost of $8 
per pound of U,O,. Of the 10 companies with 
the largest uranium reserves, 4 are oil com- 
panies. 

Two mills were built by oil companies in 
the last few years to process uranium ore 
into uranium concentrates. Oil companies 
control 4 of the 16 mills now operating. The 
four milis constitute 43 percent of currently 
operating U.S. uranium milling capacity. 


From the foregoing information, it is 
readily apparent that major oil com- 
panies have formidable interests in the 
uranium and nuclear industries. These 
interests combined with interests in coal 
and oil shale give oil companies a unique 
position in our economy, a position from 
which they will be able to influence and 
manipulate the entire energy market. 
The report of the Ford Foundation’s en- 
ergy policy project concluded: 

The economic effect of the spread of the 
petroleum companies into coal, uranium, and 
so forth, may not be significant at this stage. 
but the political effect, by reducing conflicts 
within the industry, promises to be greater. 


has since dropped out of the nuclear industry. 


le ‘Competition in the Nuclear 
Commission and the Department of Justice 
ecember, 1968). 


he Atomic Ener, 


The clashes over policy between the coal 
industry and atomic energy, between natural 
gas and electricity, and the like, are now 
muted. The industry trade associations tend 
to sing the same tune. The opportunity is 
there for the energy industry to exercise 
considerable pressure on the political process. 


GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


On December 17, 1973, the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee reported that— 

Geothermal energy, which is essentially 
heat from the earth’s core, recoverable either 
as steam or hot water, promises to be im- 
portant in the future. Estimates range from 
the ability to generate the total U.S. elec- 
trical supply for hundreds of years and re- 
cent developments at Los Alamos may make 
it possible to supply U.S. needs for thousands 
of years.” The Joint Committee also noted 
that “Production of electricity from geo- 
thermal sources involves none of the perils 
of nuclear energy. 

Finally, the committee concluded: 

Estimated costs of geothermal plans and 
operating costs vary, but all the estimates 
indicate that they are less than those from 
nuclear power, and coal, although slightly 
higher than from hydro power. Production 
of electricity from geothermal energy is, 
therefore, the lowest cost of any known 


method of producing electricity (Emphasis 
added). 


Therefore, it is hardly surprising that 
major oil companies have also entered 
the geothermal steam market. 

The Los Angeles Times reported on No- 
vember 11, 1974, that— 

The major American ofl companies are 


rapidly coming to dominate the nation’s ges- 
thermal resources... 


The report revealed that— 

Of 40 tracts of public land, totaling more 
than 1 million acres, offered for geothermal 
exploration and development by the Bureau 
of Land Management between January and 
September of 1974, 27 drew one or more com- 
petitive bids—and 23 were won by major 
oil companies. 


While the Federal law regulating the 
leasing of geothermal lands prohibits any 
firm from holding leases on more than 
20,400 acres of land in any one State, in- 
dividual States, like California, have no 
such limitations. Reported the Los An- 
geles Times: 

And there are no restrictions on how much 
land a firm may lease from private owners; 
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Guif’s Maxwell said that his company has 
acquired no federal leaseholds, but still ex- 
pects by the end of the year to have geo- 
thermal lease rights to between 214 to 3 
million acres across the Western United 
States—all obtained from private landown- 
ers, 


On January 22, 1974, the Department 
of the Interior for the first time put up 
for bid leases for geothermal resources 
on Federal lands. The top bid of $4.5 
million was offered by Shell Oil Co. for 
3,874 acres in the Geysers, one of the 
Nation’s richest geothermal areas, 75 
miles north of San Francisco. 

At present the Geysers field is the only 
one operating commercially. This power- 
plant is a joint venture operated by the 
Union Oil Co. and provides steam to gen- 
erate electricity for San Francisco. In 
addition to the Federal geothermal lease 
captured by Shell, there have been a large 
number of other geothermal leases 
bought up by major oil companies as well 
as a few nonoil companies. The following 
list clearly indicates that major oil com- 
panies are the dominating force in the 
development of geothermal leases on 
public lands: 


FEDERAL GEOTHERMAL LEASES 


Unit and company 


Amount 


MONO-LONG VALLEY SALE— 
CALIFORNIA, JAN. 22, 1974 

1. Chevron........-.......... $18, 459.36 
98, 592. 00 

515, 767. 00 


ROOSEVELT-HOT SPRINGS— 
UTAH, JULY 30, 1974 

. Union Qil... vey 51, 993. 00 
87, 523. 20 
9, 811. 20 
314, 199.05 
8, 401.10 
248, 391. 00 
4 00 


ESSE 


è 


Phillips Pet.. 

. Phillips Pet.. 

Phillips Pet. 

(e 

. Phillips Pet. 

: Phillips Pet.. 

Phillips 

EAST MESA—CALIFORNIA, 

JUNE 4, 1974 
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2, 335. 00 


Magma Power ne 
. Republic Geothml.......-- 

. Republic Geothmi 

. Republic Geothml____._._._- 
. Magma Power 

. No bid 


ONAN Pwr 


GEYSER—CALIFORNIA, May 29, 
1974 


Shell Oil 
Baa h 
Thermalgenics Inc__..____- 
Union Oif 

Union Oit.. 

Union Oit.. 


SmI Rm wor 


Assumptions: 
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Unit and company Amount Acreage 


9. Union Oil. 
10. Occidental 
11, Union Oil... 
12. Signal Oil & 


BRADY-HAZEN—NEVADA, Sept. 
11, 1974 


SON Mh pe 
zzz 


45, 371.00 
75, 490. 00 


30, 231. 00 


PUANA 
> z 


VALE—OREGON, June 27, 1974 
. Republic Geothm! 
BRADY-HAZEN—NEVADA 


13, 831. 00 


37, 688. 00 


Bid rejected. 


In addition to the geothermal leases 
controlled by the major oil companies on 
Federal lands, leases on State and private 
lands are also falling into the avaricious 
hands of the major oil companies. In 
Nevada’s Whirlwind Valley, Standard Oil 
of California together with American 
Thermal Resources is drilling an explora- 
tory well. The Gulf Oil Co. has drilled 
some 13 wells and has hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of geothermal leases in the 
West. And according to Senator Pack- 
woop: 

Of 458 applications in my State of Oregon 
alone, 73 were from Sun Oil Co.; Chevron 
racked up 48.... 


Finally, in New Mexico the Calvert 
Exploration Co., together with Sun Oil, 
have jointly explored for geothermal 
steam resources on leases held by the 
companies. 

An indication of the oil companies’ 
ability to use the monopoly position 
they enjoy in the petroleum industry and 
apply it directly to the emerging geo- 
thermal industry is the way they deter- 
mine the price of the geothermal steam 
they supply to electric utilities. In a 
May 11, 1970, contract between Union 
Oil Co. and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
states, in effect, that the price of geo- 
thermal steam is tied to the weighted 
average price of nuclear and fossil fuel 
generated electric power. Thus, as the 
weighted average price of nuclear and 
fossil fuels increases, geothermal prices 
will increase by a proportional amount, 


1976 level of generation; No gas; OIl cost $5.306*/bbI. ($5.00 in 1972, 5% annual escalation); 
Nuclear cost: Humboldt, 2.27 milis; Diablo Canyon, 3.0 milis; 


Kilowatt-hours 1976 average fossil fuel 1976 best Kwh of 1976 ave 
1977 rat 2.11X/ of fossil-fueled ) -f -energy cost per Kwh_ x heat rate ' nuclear nuclear fuel 
y generation in 1968 average fossil fuel 1968 best generation x cost per 
3a b 1976 energy cost per Kwh heat rate. in 1976 K i 
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irrespective of the cost of producing geo- 
thermal power. 

The following is the exact language of 
the contract: 

For all generation by units which utilize 
steam at pressures at the turbine of 100 
pounds to 125 pounds per square inch gauge, 
PGandE shall pay for delivered steam at a 
rate per kilowatt hour of net output equal 
to the weighted average of (1) 2.11 mìs 
multiplied by the product of (i) the ratio 
that the average annual cost to PGandE’s 
Electric Department in cents per million 
British thermal units (Btu) of fossil fuels 
used by all its steam-electric power plants 
{excluding any coal-fired plants owned by 
PGandE and located outside California) in 
the preceding calendar year pears to such 
average cost in the year 1968, and (ii) the 
ratio that the lowest operating net heat 
rate in Btu per kilowatt hour of the most 
efficient fossil fueled unit on PGandE’s sys- 
tem at the end of the preceding calendar 
year bears to the lowest operating net heat 
rate in Btu per kilowatt hour of the most 
efficient fossil fueled unit on said system at 
the end of 1968, and (2) the average net cost 
to PGandE in mills per net kilowatt hour of 
the fuel used in its nuclear power plants in 
the preceding calendar year. The weighted 
average price shall be computed to the near- 
est 1/100th of a mill. In no even shall pay- 
ment for steam be less than 2 mills per 
kilowatt hour of net output.... 


Signal Oil & Gas—which was ac- 
quired by Burmah Oil Corp. in 1974—had 
a similar contract with P.G. & E. begin- 
ning on March 23, 1973. The following 
two charts graphically demonstrate the 
above ratemaking formula: 

RATEMAKING FORMULA 

Rate—(Fossil Steam Electric Output) 
(2.4), (Preceding Year Average Fossil Fuel 
Cost), (1968 Average Fossil Fuel Cost), (Pre- 
ceding Year Best Unit Heat Rate), (1968 
Best Unit Heat Rate). 

*(Nuclear Steam Electric Output) (Pre- 
ceding Year Average Nuclear Fuel Cost)— 
Total Fossil and Nuclear Steam Electric Out- 
put. 

Wherein the above terms are defined as 
follows: 

(1) Rate—Rate of payment for steam in 
mills/KWH (excluding consideration for 
liquid effluent disposal.) 

(2) Fossil Steam Electric Output—Total 
net output from PGandE’s Fossil Steam 
Electric plants for preceding year in KWH. 

(3) Nuclear Steam Electric Output—Total 
net output from PGandE’s nuclear steam 
electric plants for preceding year in KWH. 

(4) Total Fossil and Nuclear Steam Elec- 
tric Output—The sum of (2) and (3) above, 
in KWH. 

(5) Average Fossil Fuel Costs—The cost to 
PGandE of fossil fuels in cents/million BTU, 
excluding any coal fired plants owned by 
PGandE and located outside of California. 

(6) Average Nuclear Fuel Costs—The cost 
to PGandE of nuclear fuels in mills/net 
KWH. 

(7) Best Unit Heat Rate—The lowest op- 
erating net heat rate of the most efficient 
fossile fueled plant on PGandE’s system at 
the end of the applicable year, in BTU/KWH. 


steam 
1977 rate for steam-estimated for geysers 14 CPUC application— 


[ 2.112¢29,850,000,000)x ( 


8.2472 
3.0758 


‘[Total 1976 Kwh of fossil-fueled and nuclear generation} 


) x ( z ) ] -+{(12,870,000,000)><(2.974)} 


{42, 720,000,000} 


* If average cost of oil in 1976 should be $10 per barrel, then corresponding rate would be 8.35 mills/Kwh, 


— 168,879,000,000-+-38,275,U0U,0UU __ g5+ 
42,720,000,000 x 


mills/Kwh 
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The Los Angeles Times also pointed 
out this strange discrepancy in Union 
Oil’s contract with Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric: 

William Gallavan, the manager of PG&E's 
department, defended this escalator clause 
on the basis of geothermal steam’s value rela- 
tive to other fuels. “As the cost of some fuels 
increases,” he said, referring to oil and nat- 
tural gas, “they tend to bring up the value 
of other types, such as geothermal.” 

The PG&E official described as “reason- 
able’ the millage rate presently being 
charged by Union and its partners. ‘It re- 
flects the value of the steam as it enters our 
generating plants,” he said, “If we had to 
use ofl in those plants, instead of steam, to 
generate an equivalent amount of electric- 
ity, we would have to pay that much more.” 

But precisely because those nine plants 
at the Geysers use steam, not oil, and bpe- 
cause there is no other competitive demand 
for that steam, the question still remains: 
Why does the utility allow the price of one 
fuel source to be pegged to that of another? 
Why should the price of apples be determined 
by the price of oranges? 


Member of California’s Public Utility 
Commission which is supposed to regu- 
late utility rates admit that they really 
do not know why the price of steam 
ought to be pegged to the price of oil. 
One of the CPUC'’s commissioners told 
the Los Angeles Times: 

“It doesn’t really answer the question,” 
he sald, “of what actual production costs 
are or how much profit margin (for the pro- 
ducers) has been factored in. We haven't 
conducted any studies of what actual geo- 
thermal costs are, 

“But when you come right down to it, 
we don't really know the (production) cost 
of a barrel of oil either. We have to operate 
under the assumption that these costs are 
determined in a competitive market.” 


It has already been pointed out by 
State Public Lands Commissioners Ken- 
neth Cory that competition does not 
exist in the petroleum industry in Cali- 
fornia. Thus, since oil prices are not 
determined in a competitive market, it 
is apparent that geothermal prices are 
brit determined in a competitive market 
either. 


Clearly, the major oil companies have 
no intention of permitting a competitive 
geothermal industry to develop to oppose 
their domination of energy development. 
Perhaps Senator Packwoop stated it best 
on April 29, 1974, when he introduced 
S. 3392, a bill prohibiting major oil-com- 
panies from owning geothermal re- 
sources, in the last session of Congress. 
Senator Packwoop argued that— 

If we are to avoid the sorry state of energy 
oligopoly, it is imperative that the oil com- 
panies not be allowed to shape the destiny 
of yet another energy source—geothermal 
power. It is against this country’s best inter- 
ests to allow oil companies to control every 
segment and every phase of energy produc- 
tion, 

SOLAR ENERGY 

There is one other major area of 
energy’ production that has attracted 
the attention of major oil companies 
and that is the conversion of solar energy 
into usable electric power. At least four 
of the Nation's largest oil companies 
have initiated programs to develop some 
form of technology for generating solar 
electric power. 
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Exxon, for example, has purchased the 
Solar Power Corp. of Braintree, Mass. 
Between 1970 and 1974 Exxon spent 
$3.2 million on solar energy research, 
particularly in the development of 
higher efficiency and lower cost photo- 
voltaic devices. Mobil spent $30 million 
in 1974 to purchase Tyco Labs, a small 
independent company which had major 
contracts with the National Science 
Foundation to develop a certain photo- 
voltaic technology. Thus, Mobil too, has 
directed its solar energy. research to 
manufacturing lower cost photovoltaic 
cells. The Shell Oil Co. bought out a 
company called Solar Energy Systems 
and is committed to the manufacture of 
a low-cost cadmium sulfide solar energy 
cell. Finally, Gulf is developing solar 
energy technology through its Gulf 
General Atomics subsidiary. 

One of the oft-repeated justifications 
made by the major oil companies for 
their involvement in alternative energy 
sources is their belief that since large 
capital requirements are necessary to de- 
velop these resources, they would be the 
logical entities to enter these emerging 
industries. Mr. Randall Meyer, president 
of Exxon U.S.A., testified before the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee that— 

There is a pressing national need to accel- 
erate the development of all domestic energy 
sources; the petroleum companies with their 
managerial, technical, and financial re- 
sources can and should play a vital role in 
this development. 


At the same hearing, Mr. Charles E. 
Spahr, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio stated: 

We endorse President Nixon's plea for 
Project Independence. The development of a 
strong viable domestic industry is vital to 
our nation. In reaching this goal, active inter- 
company, competition, not interfuel com- 
petition, is needed, We feel that there are 
significant economic efficiencies inherent In 
the expansion of Sohio into the coal and 
nuclear industries, and we intend to do our 
part in the accomplishment of the Presi- 
dent's objective. 


Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
from the standpoint of the major oil 
companies and their stockholders, espe- 
cially major stockholders like the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the First National City 
Bank, Morgan Guaranty Trust, and the 
Chemical Bank of New York, entering 
the coal, uranium, geothermal steam, oil 
shale, and solar energy industries will be 
enormously profitable. But this assess- 
ment is made from the narrow viewpoint 
of corporations whose singular goal is 
profit-maximization and not the devel- 
opment of U.S. energy resources for the 
benefit of the public. These companies 
are not in business to benefit the public. 
They are in business to benefit them- 
selves. 

Therefore, Mr. President, given a full 
understanding of the past history and the 
present monopolistic structure of the 
petroleum industry in this country, to 
accept Mr. Spahr’s recommendation that 
what is needed is “active intercompany 
competition, not interfuel competition” 
is saying simply that America’s other en- 
ergy resources must be monopolized by 
the present monopolists in the petroleum 
industry. We must not allow this to hap- 
pen. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 489 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Interfuel Com- 
petition Act of 1975”. 

Srec.2. That the Act entitled “An Act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes”, approved October 15, 1914 (15 
U.S.C. 12ff), is amended by inserting after 
section 7 the following new section: 

“Sec. 7A. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the production and re- 
fining of petroleum or natural gas, or both— 

“(1) to acquire any interest in the coal 
business, 0il shale business, uranium busi- 
ness, nuclear reactor business, geothermal 
steam business, or solar energy business 
after the enactment of this section, or 

“(2) to own or control any coal business, 
oll shale business, uranium business, nuclear 
reactor business, geothermal steam busi- 
ness, or solar energy business after the ex- 
piration of three years after the enactment 
of this section. 

“(b) Each person who has any interest 
in, owns or controls any coal business, oil 
shale business, uranium business, nuclear 
reactor business, geothermal steam business, 
or solar energy business shall, within one 
hundred and twenty days after the enact- 
ment of this section, file with the Attorney 
General such reports concerning each such 
business as the Attorney General may by 
regulation require and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to immediately 
examine such reports. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to commence a civil action for ap- 
propriate relief, including a permanent or 
temporary injunction, whenever any person 
violates subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion. Any action under this subsection may 
be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
defendant is located or resides or is doing 
business, and such court shall have juris- 
diction to restrain such violation and to 
require compliance. 

“(d) Any person knowingly violating the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be fined not more than $100,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than ten years, or 
both. A violation by a tion shail be 
deemed to be also a violation by the indi- 
vidual directors, officers, receivers, trustees, 
or agents of such corporation who shall have 
authorized, ordered, or done any of the acts 
constituting the violation in whole or in 
part. 

“(e) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘person’ means any individual, corpo- 
ration, including any afiliate of such cor- 
poration, partnership, association, joint ven- 
ture, consortium, or any entity organized for 
a common business purpose; wherever situ- 
ated, domiciled or doing business, who di- 
rectly or through any other person subject 
to their control do business in any part of 
the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, or the District of Columbia; 

“(2) ‘coal business’ means any interest in, 

ownership of, or control over coal reserves, 
or any interest in, ownership of, or control 
over exploration for, mining of, production 
of, sale of, gasification of or liquefaction of 
coal, 
“(3) ‘oil shale business’ means any inter- 
est in, ownership of, or control over oil shale 
reserves, or any interest in, ownership of, or 
control over exploration for, mining of, pro- 
duction of, sale of, gasification of or lique- 
faction of oil shale. 
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“(4) ‘uranium business’ means any interest 
in, ownership of, or control over uranium re- 
serves, or any interest in, ownership of or 
control over exploration for, mining of, mill- 
ing of, conversion of, enrichment of, fabri- 
cation of, reprocessing of, production of or 
sale of uranium and uranium or plutonium 
fuel; 

“(5) ‘nuclear reactor business’ means any 
interest in, ownership of, or control over the 
production and sale of nuclear reactors; 

“(6) ‘geothermal steam business’ means 
any interest in, ownership of, or control over 
geothermal steam reserves, or any interest 
in, ownership of, or contro] over exploration 
for, mining of, production of, or sale of geo- 
thermal steam; 

“(7) ‘solar energy business’ means any in- 
terest in, ownership of, or control ~ver col- 
lection, production, or sale of solar energy; 

“(8) ‘acquisition’ includes acquisition of 
control; 

“(9) ‘control’ includes actual or legal power 
or influence over another person, whether 
direct or indirect, arising through direct or 
indirect ownership of capital stock, inter- 
locking directorates or officers, contractual 
relations, agency agreements, or leasing ar- 
rangements; and 

“(10) An affiliate of a corporation is any 
other corporation which (directiy or indi- 
rectly) controls, is controlled by, or is under 
common control with such corporation.”. 


By Mr. ABOUREZK (for himself, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Youne, and 
Mr. MCGEE) : 

S. 490. A bill to amend section 111(a) 
of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to the payment of travel expenses for 
persons traveling to and from Veterans’ 
Administration facilities. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I am 
reintroducing the veterans travel bill 
again today which will amend section III 
of title 38 of the United States Code re- 
lating to the payment of certain expenses 
for person traveling to and from Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities. 

Almost 1 year ago, when a bipartisan 
group of 20 Senators joined with me in 
calling for a more equitable travel reim- 
bursement rate for veterans, I stated 
that the time for such action was long 
overdue. Since 1968 when the latest vet- 
erans travel and per diem rate was up- 
dated; the cost of living had risen by 
over 30 percent. The cost of driving an 
automobile had skyrocketed to more 
than 15 cents a mile and the energy 
crisis was only beginning to affect us. 

No one has to be reminded of how the 
awesome statistics have changed since 
then. Since that time, the cost of living 
has shot up another 12.2 percent. The 
price of gasoline has gone up over 50 
percent. And the cost of owning and 
operating an automobile has recently 
been estimated at nearly 20 cents a mile. 
These are the overwhelming figures 
which people on fixed incomes face as 
a daily matter of course. 

Just last Sunday, I happened to notice 
a column in Parade magazine regarding 
the cost of driving an automobile. The 
figures were almost astounding. Without 
objection, I would like to insert that 
article in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CAR OPERATION COSTS 

How much does it cost you to run your car 
each year? 

According to the Hertz car leasing divi- 
sion which computed the cost of operating 
an average American car during the first six 
months of 1974, the answer is approximately 
$2400. 

This includes gasoline, oll, repairs, license, 
insurance, interest, and depreciation of a 
late-model, mid-size car kept for three years. 
Such a car, driven 10,000 miles a year, costs 
24 cents per mile to operate. 

The cost of driving a full-size model is 
29 cents per mile for 10,000 miles, or $2900 
a year, and the cost for operating sub-com- 
pacts such as the Ford Pinto or the American 
Motors’ Gremlin is 19 cents a mile for 10,000 
miles or $1900 a year. 

If the government decides to place an ad- 
ditional 20 cents tax on a gallon of gas, or 
the price of gasoline again shoots up—it’s a 
whole new ball game and all these figures are 
invalid. 

Until then—owning and operating a car is 
not cheap—according to the car leasing out- 
fits. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, it was 
for good reason, then, that the Congress 
saw fit to increase the per diem and 
mileage reimbursement rates for Govern- 
ment employees. It also provided a strong 
argument for amending the Government 
employees travel bill to include veterans 
traveling to VA facilities for treatment. 
Last year the Congress overwhelmingly 
supported this action because the vast 
majority of Members recognized the 
grave problems which our veterans, es- 
pecially our disabled veterans, are having 
in getting to VA hospitals for medical 
treatment. 

Although in many large cities, many 
veterans are fortunate enough to be able 
to travel across town to obtain their 
benefits, the situation changes drasti- 
cally when we consider the vast distances 
which veterans must travel in most of 
the Midwestern and Western States. In 
South Dakota, for example, the only vet- 
erans treatment centers are at either 
end of the State. The distance between 
the two centers is over 350 miles and the 
distance to the centers from other parts 
of the State exceed even that. Needless 
to say, the distances a veteran must 
travel in other, larger States is even 
farther. 

The opponents of the bill have argued 
that the cost of providing more equi- 
table treatment to veterans who must 
travel to VA facilities for treatment 
could reach as much as $25 million. I 
am not convinced that this figure is ac- 
curate and I have begun research of my 
own into the additional cost involved. 
But using this argument misses the 
point. The point is that in spite of the 
prohibitive cost of driving an automo- 
bile, especially for veterans living. on 
fixed incomes, no new, updated reim- 
bursement plan has been set forth for 
the last 7 inflationary years. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
there is no real, justifiable argument 
against the implementation of this legis- 
lation. On the basis of cost, or equality, 
or need, the answer always comes up the 
same—our veterans need some assistance 
in getting to VA hospitals. 

The most equitable way to provide 
that assistance is to recognize that pre- 
serving a veteran’s health is at least as 
important as traveling between two 
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points within the Government bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. President, without objection I 
would like to insert the text of this bill 
in the Record at this time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 490 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 111(a) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
@ new sentence as follows: “In no event 
shall the amount paid under this section 
for expenses of travel or mileage allowance 
be less than the amount paid therefor under 
section 5702 or 5704, as appropriate, of 
title 5 In the case of employees of the United 
States traveling on official business.”. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. McGee, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS: 

S.J. Res. 20. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Tule 
Elk National Wildlife Refuge and the 
establishment of a Federal-State man- 
agement program for the conservation, 
protection, and enhancement of tule elk 
and other species, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

TULE ELK NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Mr. CRANSTON. I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a Senate joint res- 
olution to create the Tule Elk National 
Wildlife Refuge. Iam pleased to be joined 
by Senators TUNNEY, CANNON, GRAVEL, 
HUMPHREY, Inouye, McGee, PELL, 
STEVENSON, and WIL.LIaMs, in sponsoring 
this resolution. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


In 1969 I introduced a bill to author- 
ize a feasibility study of the desirability 
of establishing a national wildlife refuge 
for California’s small and unique popula- 
tion of tule elk. Although several com- 
panion bills were introduced in the 
House, and hearings were held in both 
House and Senate, no further legislative 
action occurred on these measures in the 
9ist Congress. 

In the 92d Congress and again in the 
93d I introduced a joint resolution to 
establish the Tule Elk National Wildlife 
Refuge. Companion measures were in- 
troduced in the House, and under the 
leadership of the distinguished chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation, Congressman 
JOHN DINGELL. House hearings were held 
and a revised bill text was developed dur- 
ing subcommittee consideration. How- 
ever, no further legislative action oc- 
curred in the 93d Congress 

Public and congressional comments on 
the previous measures have proved most 
valuable. Congressman DINGELL’s hard 
work on the measure has been especially 
helpful. The bill I introduce today, which 
is almost identical to the bill being intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
DINGELL and others, is the product of 
these combined efforts. 

This joint resolution recognizes -Cali- 
fornia State law calling for a statewide 
tule elk population of not less than 2,000 
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animals, with the carrying capacity of 
the Owens Valley refuge not to exceed 
490 elk; it directs the Secretary to estab- 
lish a Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge; 
it directs the Secretary to enter into co- 
operative management agreements with 
other governmental agencies and private 
entities, mutually agreeable to the par- 
ties involved, to further the purposes of 
the act; and it requires the Secretary to 
relocate an appropirate number of tule 
elk to other locations, such as the Point 
Reyes National Seashore and San Luis 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

The Secretary is also authorized by 
the resolution to enter into a cooperative 
wildlife management agreement with 
the State of California so long as such 
agreement is compatible with the pur- 
poses of the resolution. 

Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required to manage the Inyo National 
Forest in compliance with the purposes 
of this resolution, which may specifically 
involve decreasing the number of grazing 
permits issued by the U.S. Forest Service. 

The land acquisition authority con- 
tained in the previous tule elk refuge 
measures has been eliminated. I believe 
this action effectively answers the fears 
of some that the Federal Government 
might seize valuable rangeland. Such a 
move is not possible under the bill I in- 
troduce today. 

Mr. President, when I introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 6&4 in 1971 the offi- 
cial count of tule elk in the Owens Valley 
was 291. In 1972 it dropped to 280. In 
the succeeding years it has climed slowly 
to a 1974 estimated herd level of 375. 

These 375 tule elk in the Owens Valley 
are the only free-roaming, unfenced sur- 
vivors—unhybridized—of a species which 
formerly was common to the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California. 
The tule elk has waged a persistent and 
remarkable struggle for survival during 
the past century, having, in 1885, been 
reduced to some 28 animals. In fact, the 
harassment of the tule elk was so intense 
that the elk survives today in an area 
where they are not indigenous. They were 
introduced into the Owens Valley, which 
is east of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
only 42 years ago. The elk has not sur- 
vived unfenced and free-roaming in Cali- 
fornia’s central valleys where it is 
endemic. 

The reasons for saving the tule elk 
range from scientific to ethical to prag- 
matic. Perhaps the best way I can sum- 
marize my feeling about the urgency of 
insuring a future for this little elk is that 
in an age where man’s defilement of the 
biosphere has reached a state where 
there is serious question about whether 
environmental degradation is still re- 
versible, at such a time every variety of 
life form must be considered a precious 
resource to be protected and nurtured. 
We can view them as genetic reservoirs, 
so to speak, which at some time in the 
future we may discoyer to be essential 
to the continuation of life on Earth. This 
is especially true since ecologists are only 
beginning to understand the full function 
and importance of diversity among life 
forms in the defenses and survival of the 
ecosystems which perpetuate the bio- 
sphere. In a manner not yet understood, 
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the preservation of large native mam- 
mals may prove to be an essential key 
to man’s environmental struggle for 
survival. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
to establish the Tule Elk National Wild- 
life Refuge be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 20 

Whereas, the tule elk once roamed the 
grasslands of central California in large 
numbers but has had to wage a persistent 
struggle for survival during the past cen- 
tury, as evidenced by the fact that the popu- 
lation was reduced to twenty-eight animals 
at one time; and 

Whereas, the tule elk, which is considered 
to be a rare, but not an endangered, spe- 
cles by the Department of the Interior, pres- 
ently exists in a herd of approximately three 
hundred and seventy-five head in the Owens 
Valley area of California where such animals 
were introduced four decades ago, but large- 
scale grazing of cattle in that area has re- 
sulted in a reduced amount of forage avail- 
able for the tule elk; and 

Whereas, the State of California has rec- 
ognized the principle of conservation that 
any species of less than two thousand in 
number is a vanishing one that is highly 
subject to extinction, and has, therefore, es- 
tablished, by statute, a policy to restore the 
tule elk to the species level of at least two 
thousand statewide; and 

Whereas, there are endangered and threat- 
ened species of fish and wildlife in the Owens 
Valley area, such as the California bighorn 
sheep, peregrine falcon, prairie falcon, Owens 
River pupfish, Owens Tui chub, and two spe- 
cies of cutthroat trout; and 

Whereas, the protection and maintenance 
of tule elk and the endangered and threat- 
ened species in the Owens Valley area in a 
free and wild state will be of educational, sci- 
entific, and esthetic value to the people of 
the United States and their struggle to sur- 
vive epitomizes the worldwide threat to fish 
and game whose environments are shrinking 
and are being depleted as a result of civili- 
zation’s incursions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That as used 
in this joint resolution the term “Owens 
River watershed area” means that area of 
land in Inyo County, California, which is 
south of Laws but not south of the north- 
ernmost point of Owens Lake and which is 
bounded on both the east and west by the 
Inyo National Forest. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established the 
Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge (hereafter 
referred to in this joint resolution as the 
“refuge”) which shall be managed and main- 
tained in an ecologically and environmentally 
sound manner in accordance with the laws 
and regulations relating to the national 
wildlife refuge system. 

(b) The refuge shall consist of all lands 
(including withdrawn lands) within the 
Owens River watershed area which on Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, were under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to in this joint resolution as the 
“Secretary’’). 

Src. 3. The Secretary shall undertake to 
enter into, with any State, local government 
agency, individual, or corporation or other 
legal entity owning lands or interests therein 
within the Owens River watershed area, man- 
agement agreements under which the Sec- 
retary obtains authority, subject to such 
terms, conditions, and arrangements, as may 
be mutually agreeable to the Secretary and 
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such State, agency, individual, corporation, 
or entity, including authority to obtain wild- 
life easements, to implement within any of 
such lands substantially the same wildlife 
management practices which he would im- 
plement therein if such land were within the 
refuge. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall build, man- 
age, and sustain a herd of tule elk within 
the State of California which at no time 
numbers less than two thousand; except the 
number of tule elk in the Owens River water- 
shed area shall at no time exceed four hun- 
dred and ninety or such greater number as 
may be determined (in accordance with game 
management principles) by the Secretary, 
with the concurrence of the appropriate offi- 
cial of the State of California, to be the 
holding capacity of such area, 

(b) To achieve the purposes of subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall to the extent neces- 
sary limit the issuance of grazing and other 
land use rights within the refuge; and shall 
relocate an appropriate number of tule elk 
to any of the following lands: 

(1) Other land within’ the State of Cali- 
fornia under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, including but not lim- 
ited to Point Reyes National Seashore and 
San Luis National Wildlife Refuge. 

(2) Land within the State of California 
under the jurisdiction of any other Federal 
agency, but the relocation and management 
of such elk shall be subject to such arrange- 
ment as may be mutually agreeable to the 
Secretary and the chief executive officer of 
such agency. 

(3) Land under the jurisdiction of the 
State of California, but the relocation and 
management of such elk shall be subject to 
such cooperative agreement as may be mutu- 
ally agreeable to the Secretary and the appro- 
priate official of the State. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary and the appropriate 
official of the State of California may enter 
into, and from time to time modify, a co- 
operative agreement consistent with the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution with respect to 
the management of fish and wildlife within 
the refuge and such agreement may provide 
that— 

(1) all or part of the laws and regulations 
of the State of California relating to the 
taking of fish and wildlife shall apply within 
the refuge; and 

(2) no person may take any fish or wild- 

life within the refuge unless he holds a valid 
fishing or hunting license, as the case may 
be, issued by the State of California. 
For purposes of this section, the term “ref- 
ugeé” includes any lands with respect to which 
the Secretary has entered into a management 
agreement pursuant to section 3. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Secretary, shall, to the 
extent practicable, limit grazing and other 
public uses in the areas of the Inyo National 
Forest which adjoin the refuge in a manner 
appropriate to achieye the purposes of this 
joint resolution. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this joint reso- 
lution do not apply to any Indian tribal land, 
or interest therein, which are located within 
the Owens River watershed area. 

Sec. 8. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, to remain available until 
expended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this joint resolution. 

(b) For the purposes of section 6 of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (16 U.S.C. 4601-9), the tule elk shall 
be deemed to be a species of wildlife that 
is threatened with extinction and the Tule 
Elk National Wildlife Refuge, a national area 
authorized for the preservation of such 
species. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 
S.J. Res. 21. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
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annually a proclamation designating 
Pebruary of each year as “National His- 
tory Month.” Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr, President, today 
I am introducing a resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President annual- 
ly to issue a proclamation designating 
February as “National History Month.” 

A country which cannot remember the 
errors of the past is condemned to repeat 
them, so the scribes tell us. Just as im- 
portantly, a country which does not do 
everything possible to perpetuate the 
glories of its past, its traditions and val- 
ues and hopes and dreams, risks forfei- 
ture of its greatness. In recent years there 
was an alarming tendency, especially 
among some of our young people, to push 
the study of the past aside and to focus 
on the “relevance” of the present. Now, 
however, there is a refreshing breeze 
carrying with it the realization that 
change for a better tomorrow relies heav- 
ily on an understanding of the past. 

Fact and parcel of this new realization 
is the coming of the Bicentennial which 
has created renewed awareness of the 
national past. Communities across the 
land are enthusiastically developing 
projects to commemorate the 200th an- 
niversary of our country’s birth. 

By setting aside 1 month a year for 
special emphasis on the heritage of 
America, we can help perpetuate this de- 
veloping enthusiasm. We can extend the 
Bicentennial energies into each succeed- 
ing year. And we can give special weight 
to historical projects in our schools with 
a designated history month each year. 

Mr. President, as we face the many 
serious challenges which abound wher- 
ever we look, I believe it is fitting indeed 
that we mobilize the heritage of our land 
for the difficult days ahead. A sense of 
history can provide direction and mean- 
ing to a people, and help them through 
the adversities they face. We will do the 
Nation a service by proclaiming History 
Month, and I hope my colleagues will 
agree with me and join in support of this 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 
5. 28 
At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr, MATHIAS) was 
added as.a cosponsor of S. 28, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit against tax, or 
in the alternative a deduction, for energy 
conserving residential expenditures. 
5. 32 
At the request of Mr, Kennepy, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
32) to establish a framework for the 
formulation of national policy and prior- 
ities for science and technology, and for 
other purposes. 
5. 214 
Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from New York (Mr. 
BucKLEY) be added as a cosponsor of my 
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bill, S. 214, for the modernization and 
general revision of the patent laws, title 
35 of the United States Code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. I particularly welcome 
Senator Bucktey’s cosponsorship be- 
cause he has special knowledge and 
background in the patent field. In the 
preceding Congress, he introduced his 
own bill, S. 2930, which sought to im- 
prove existing law. 

In S. 214, I endeavored to retain what 
has been proven meritorious in present 
law and to build upon that law with fea- 
tures taken from his bill and several 
other measures considered last year by 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights. I 
offered S. 214 this year as a vehicle that 
possibly could break the legislative im- 
passe of the past 8 years on patent law 
revision. 

8.320 

At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 320, the Emergency Natural Gas Act 
of 1975. 

s. 323 

At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
323, a bill to regulate commerce and to 
protect petroleum product dealers from 
unfair practices, and for other purposes. 

S. 411 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 411, a bill 
to provide tax relief for condominium 
owners, homeowners’ associations, and 
cooperative housing corporations. 

5S. 445 

At the request of Mr. Hucxu Scorr, 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE) 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee) were added as cosponsors of S. 
445, a bill to assure that an individual or 
family whose income is increased by 
reason of a general increase in monthly 
social security benefits, will not, because 
of such general increase, suffer a loss of 
or a reduction in the benefits the indi- 
vidual or family has been receiving un- 
der certain Federal or federally assisted 
programs. 

S.3..RES. 12 

At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 12) to defer oil import 
fees on oil price increases. 

S. CON. RES. 2 

At the request of Mr. CmurcH, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Cuires), and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr, Bumpers), were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2, a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that no legis- 
lation imposing ñ ceiling on social se- 
curity cost-of-living increases be en- 
acted. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 41—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED CONTIN- 
UING THE AUTHORIZATION FOR 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 41 

Resolved, That the Committee on Fi- 
nance is authorized, from March 1, 1975, 
through February 29, 1976, to employ two 
additional professional staff members and 
two adidtional clerical assistants, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate at 
rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with the provisions 
of section 105(e) of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1958, as amended. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 42—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 42 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, during the Ninety- 
fourth Congress, $30,000 in addition to the 
amounts, and for the same purposes, speci- 
fied in section 134(a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and in Senate 
Resolution 148, Ninety-third Congress, agreed 
to August 2, 1973. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 43—SUBMIS- 
MISSION OF A RESOLUTION DES- 
IGNATING NATIONAL CHILD 
ABUSE AWARENESS WEEK 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 
STAFFORD) submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res, 43 

Whereas each year some 60,000 children 
in the United States are reported to have 
been abused, some to the point of perma- 
nent injury and death; and 

Whereas experts believe that child abuse 
in our country is more prevalent than is re- 
vealed by current statistics; and 

Whereas child abuse is a national problem 
found in all types of families and communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas, although every Stata in the Union 
has & law requiring the reporting of child 
abuse or suspected child abuse, child abuse 
still is often undetected and untreated; and 

Whereas the “National Conference on 
Child Abuse” sponsored by the Parents Anon- 
ymous organization, the Memorial Hospital 
Medical Center of Los Angeles, Calif. and 
the Center for Health Education of the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, will take place 
February 13 through 15; and 

Whereas awareness of the probiem of child 
abuse is the first critical step in the identi- 
fication, prevention, and treatment of child 
abuse: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that in order to help: the Congress and 
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the Nation to gain a better understanding of 
what must be done to insure the safety and 
well-being of our children, the period Febru- 
ary 9 through February 15, 1975, be desig- 
nated as “National Child Abuse Awareness 
Week.” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a Senate resolution 
proclaiming the week of February 9 to 
15 as “Child Abuse Awareness Week.” 
The dates have been selected to coincide 
with the “National Conference on Child 
Abuse” which will take place in Califor- 
nia February 13 through 15. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by Parents Anonymous, 
the Memorial Hospital Medical Center of 
Long Beach, Calif., and the Center for 
Health Education of the University of 
California, Irvine. 

Parents Anonymous, which has been 
instrumental in bringing the problem of 
child abuse to national attention, offers 
help to families in times of crisis. 
Among its members are parents who 
have in the past abused their children. 
These parents and the professionals who 
work with them have been most effec- 
tive in helping other parents to overcome 
the problems and tensions which can 
lead to child abuse. 

My Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth devoted nearly a year to hear- 
ings and investigation of this tragic prob- 
lem. About a year ago, the President 
signed the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, which I introduced in 
the Senate. 

In the course of our hearings we 
learned that an estimated 60,000 chil- 
dren are reported to have been abused 
each year, and that existing services were 
inadequate to prevent, identify and treat 
the families involved. 

Now that the law has been signed 
and funding provided by Congress, I am 
confident that we are on our way to mak- 
ing significant progress in this area. I 
continue to believe, however, that Gov- 
ernment action is not enough. Creating 
greater public awareness of the problem 
of child abuse is the best way of assuring 
that effective action is taken. For this 
reason I am pleased to offer this resolu- 
tion designating the second week in Feb- 
ruary as “Child Abuse Awareness Week.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 44—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported the following 
resolution: 

S. Res, 44 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investl- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1975, through 
February 29, 1976, in its discretion, (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
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to use on a reimbursable basis the services 
of personnel of any such department or 
agency. 

Sec. 2, The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $875,- 
000, of which amount not to exceed $12,000 
may be expended for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof (as authorized by section 
202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
7—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION CONCERNING 
THE IMPOSITION OF ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 


(Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. BEALL submitted a concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that business concerns which 
lower prices shall not be penalized if cer- 
tain economic controls are imposed. 

(The remarks of Mr. BEALL on the sub- 
mission of the above concurrent resolu- 
tion are printed earlier in the Recorp.) 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


S. 172—MILEAGE EXPENSES OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


AMENDMENT NO, 2 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr. ABOUREZK submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 172) to revise certain pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to per diem and mileage expenses 
of employees and other individuals 
traveling on official business. 

Mr. ABOUREZEK. Mr. President, the 
Senate Government Operations Commit- 
tee has just reported out of committee, 
S. 172, the bill relating to per diem and 
mileage expenses of Government employ- 
ees traveling on official business. With the 
unprecedented price of fuel and with the 
ever spiraling rate of inflation, it is 
gratifying to know that swift congres- 
sional action on this legislation is under- 
way. 

Although I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation, there is one, serious dis- 
crepancy in the present law which I feel 
needs to be corrected, and could be cor- 
rected by this bill. Present law provides 
for a per diem allowance of $25 in most 
cases and an 11-cent-per-mile allowance 
for most Government employees. Yet, the 
reimbursement rates for veterans travel- 
ing on official business to veterans’ facil- 
ities for treatment or for other officials 
business is significantly less. Current re- 
imbursement rates were set back in 1968 
at $12 a day or 6 cents per mlie. 

Last year I pointed out this descrep- 
ancy and I was gratified that a provi- 
sion which established more equitable 
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treatment of veterans in this regard was 
considered in the Congress and adopted. 
Unfortunately, with the President's veto 
of the bill last year, the per diem legis- 
lation had to be reintroduced. The House 
has included the veterans provision in 
this year’s bill and I feel cautiously con- 
fident that the Senate will again be sym- 
pathetic to the provision. 

Opponents of the veterans’ travel pro- 
vision have pointed out that the distance 
traveled by veterans to VA facilities is 
less than 50 miles, It is obvious that such 
statements are made without considera- 
tion for those thousands of veterans who 
have to cross the vast territory in the 
States of South Dakota, Montana, Alaska 
and others west of the Mississippi. For in 
these States, our veterans, many of 
whom are disabled, are forced to travel 
hundreds of miles to get to the VA facility 
nearest them. In a large percentage of 
these cases, thes veterans are required to 
leave home the day before to meet an 
early morning appointment, thereby re- 
quiring them to seek lodging overnight. 

There seems to be no justifiable reason 
why there must be two significantly dif- 
ferent figures for two U.S. citizens travel- 
ing on official business. Veterans should 
have the same privileges under law that 
are granted to others traveling in a Gov- 
ernment-related capacity. I believe that 
the Congress and the American people 
recognize this and will support this pro- 
vision when the opportunity presents it- 
self in the near future. 

It is significant to note that the Amer- 
ican Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have continued to push hard for 
equitable veterans travel rates and have 
passed resolutions calling for more real- 
istic allowances. I certainly concur with 
these resolutions and urge my colleagues 
to consider the advice of these knowl- 
edgeable organizations on this matter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LONG-TERM 
CARE ANNOUNCES NEW YORK 
HEARINGS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I would like 
to announce a second day of hearings 
this year by my Subcommittee on Long- 
Term Care, U.S. Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, to be held in New York City 
on Tuesday, February 4, 1975, at the New 
York County Lawyers Association Build- 
ing, 14 Vesey Street, beginning at 10 a.m. 

This will be the 24th hearing in the 
sequence “Trends in Long-Term Care” 
which began in July 1969. As the result of 
these hearings the subcommittee has 
prepared a 12-volume report on nursing 
home problems. Our introductory report, 
“Nursing Home Care in the United 
States: Failure in Public Policy” was 
published in November; our first support- 
ing paper dealing with nursing home 
abuses was released in December, and 
second supporting paper dealing with 
nursing home drugs was issued in Janu- 
ary. Subsequent reports will follow 
monthly for the next 9 months. 

The New York hearings grow out of 
investigations conducted by the New 
York Times, and Mr. John Hess in par- 
ticular, and the office of the welfare 
inspector general and the temporary 
commission on living costs and the en- 
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vironment, chaired by Assemblyman 
Andrew Stein of Manhattan. 

Preliminary inquiries by the staff of 
my subcommittee indicated almost im- 
mediately that important Federal issues 
are involved. One of the issues upon 
which we hope to focus is the effect of 
New York’s cost-plus medicaid reim- 
bursement formula on the quality of 
care. Another relates to the effective- 
ness of Federal statutes requiring the 
disclosure of nursing home ownership 
and the possibility of kickbacks from 
suppliers to nursing homes. 

In the course of our investigation the 
staff repeatedly turned up important 
leads which could not be followed be- 
cause of lack of information. This is 
particularly true with respect to issues 
related to nursing home profits. There 
has been great reluctance, in fact, out- 
right refusal by operators in New York 
and other States to share their books 
and financial statements with the sub- 
committee. At the same time such opera- 
tors have consistently argued for higher 
medicaid rates. 

It is in this climate of resistance and 
lack of information that we have elected 
to invoke the subcommittee’s subpena 
powers with respect to some 45 pro- 
viders. The disclosures by the Times, the 
welfare inspector general of New York 
and the Stein commission only serve to 
confirm the necessity of this measure. 

In addition to the above issues, the 
subcommittee will examine the role of 
political influence and other impedi- 
ments which contribute to keeping sub- 
standard homes open. It is my hope that 
the findings from this hearing can be 
incorporated into our ninth supporting 
paper to be published in August dealing 
with financial incentives in favor of poor 
care, nursing home reimbursement for- 
mulas, and profits. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TION BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Philip H. Modlin, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1977, vice 
William T. Woodard, Jr., resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, February 5, 1975, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


BROADCAST COVERAGE OF SEN- 
ATE CHAMBER PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) had planned 
to speak before the Senate today with re- 
spect to Senate Resolution 39, which has 
been introduced by the junior Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF). Since 
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Senator Tarr is necessarily absent, 
I ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR TAFT 

I was pleased to join Senator Metcalf yes- 
terday in introducing Senate Resolution 39 to 
provide, on an experimental basis, radio and 
television broadcast coverage of Senate 
Chamber proceedings and other internal in- 
novations in the electronic transmittal of 
Senate debate. 

This resolution, which is identical to Sen- 
ate Resolution 447 that I introduced with 
Senator Metcalf during the latter stages of 
the 93d Congress, is a cumulation of more 
than two years of study by Members and 
staff of the Joint Committee and is a prod- 
uct of the statutory mandate of the 1970 
Legislative Reorganization Act requiring the 
Joint Committee to conduct a continuing re- 
view of the institutional-operational aspects 
of the Congress and explore options for re- 
form. An excellent compilation of the data 
and proposals considered, and conclusions 
agreed to in this area can be found in the 
Joint Committee's Interim Report on Con- 
gress and Mass Communications—93-1275— 
and I commend it to the attention of Mem- 
bers and staff who desire further informa- 
tion this resolution. I would also 
call to the attention of Senators the intro- 
ductory statements which Senator Metcalf 
and I made on December 10, 1974, appearing 
at pages 38825-38828 of the Congressional 
Record, when this resolution was initially 
introduced. 

As noted by Senator Metcalf, Senators 
Hugh Scott, Mansfield, Robert Byrd, Brock, 
Baker, Mathias, Percy, Schweiker, Packwood, 
Javits, Beall, Roth, Garn, Stafford, Hum- 
phrey, Chiles, Stone, Muskie, Stevenson, 
Biden, Montoya, Gravel, Clark, Leahy, Mc- 
Govern, Moss, Symington, Eagleton, Ribi- 
coff, Mondale and Williams have joined to 
date to co-sponsor the resolution. Hopefully, 
with such strong support, the Senate will act 
expeditiously in approving this proposal. 


HOW TO MAKE THE UNITED 
STATES/GERMAN/FRENCH RO- 
LAND II MISSILE SYSTEM A SUC- 
CESSFUL COOPERATIVE RE- 
PARCE AND DEVELOPMENT PRO- 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues are aware, and as the record 
clearly shows, I have been working hard 
nt making cooperative research and de- 
velopment with our European allies a 
reality. I will not now dwell upon the ob- 
vious advantages of cost savings, time 
Savings, standardization and optimized 
logistic support, since these are self evi- 
dent and have been explained before. 
However, I have just sent a letter to the 
Secretary of Defense to impress upon him 
my concern that the plans for adopting 
the German/French developed Roland II 
Short Range Air Defense System to meet 
U.S. Army requirements with initial op- 
erational use in 64 months is just too 
long. 

The letter suggests various measures 
which can be taken to shorten this time 
and possibly reduce program cost. 

The contents of the letter have poten- 
tial application to any future cooperative 
program and therefore should be of gen- 
eral interest. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., January 28, 1975. 
Hon. James R. SCHLESINGER, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Secretary: The selection of Ro- 
land II to meet U.S. Army Shorad require- 
ments marks a major milestone in coopera- 
tive research and development with our al- 
lies. This is a breakthrough which should 
open the way for greater cooperation and 
should result in substantial savings by the 
avoidance of umnecessary duplication, by 
standardization of equipment and missiles, 
and by simplified logistic support. I am con- 
cerned, however, that the program will not 
be managed and executed in a manner which 
will capitalize on this cooperative approach. 

I understand that the Army estimates it 
will take 64 months for initial operational 
deployment of Roland II. This is 5 years and 
4 months, a period much too long to be ac- 
cepted as reasonable. 

The committee staff has held recent meet- 
ings with representatives of Hughes and Boe- 
ing, the U.S. contractor team, and with the 
Army. While the contractors and the Army 
shared the concern about the lengthy devel- 
opment period, they were unable to suggest 
means of making significant reductions and 
still meet program requirements. 

I am advised that the major reasons for 
the 64 month program are that the U.S. 
has certain requirements which differ sig- 
nificantly from the German design (e.g. a 
wheeled vehicle instead of a tracked ve- 
hicle), and plans to conduct a test program 
on the U.S. configuration prior to any pro- 
duction release. 

Without getting into the specific design 
differences, I would suggest the following 
possible steps which may be taken to sig- 
nificantly reduce the development and test 
program, enhance commonality and stand- 
ardization, and result in earlier equipment 
availability at lower cost. 

1. Establish a joint program office perma- 
nently staffed with U.S., German and French 
government personnel, paralleled by a joint 
contractor team, to do the following: 

a. Conduct a complete detailed require- 
ments and design review of the U.S. and 
FRG/French programs to optimize common- 
ality. 

b. Where any differences remain, address 
the possibility of adopting either the U.S. 
or FRG/French design wherever the relaxa- 
tion of requirements is not substantial and 
does not compromise major performance 
characteristics. 

c. Refer all remaining differences to high- 
er levels of responsibility for resolution. 

d. Alternatively consider U.S. adoption of 
the complete FRG/French design (Chinese 
copy) initially, with only necessary improve- 
ments to be incorporated in an evolutionary 
manner as the system is deployed and opera- 
tional experience dictates. 

e. Examine German test data and plans and 
maximize the extent to which these may be 
used to avold duplicative U.S. testing. 

f. Explore the practicability of joint or 
cooperative U.S./FRG testing. 

g. Explore the practicability of testing 
unique U.S. equipment installed on German 
systems during FRG testing. 

h. Hold to an absolute minimum the ex- 
tent to which German drawings and speci- 
fications must be translated into English 
and maximize the use of computer software 
(as has been done with the Hawk missile 
system) for this purpose. 

2. Adopt a standard Roland II missile de- 
sign with the Germans so that it may be- 
come the NATO standard in reality. 

3. Following the establishment of a joint 
program office, invest it with continuing con- 
figuration management responsibility for the 
common system or common elements as has 
been done successfully for the Hawk weap- 
on system. 
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The Raytheon Corporation has pioneered 
in establishing and maintaining a highly 
successful joint project office in France for 
the Hawk weapon system. This is a model 
which should be considered for adoption 
with any necessary modification coincident 
with the initiation of any future cooperative 
developments. Raytheon’s advice and assist- 
ance could make a significant contribution 
to Roland IT. 

These suggestions are by no means all in- 
clusive, and should be supplemented with 
any other ideas to make this a successful 
program. For example, the possibility of 
curtailing the standard full length test pro- 
gram, which has been generally adopted by 
DOD, should be closely examined, 

I must strongly emphasize the importance 
that I attach to the Roland II development 
as the lead weapon system in cooperative ef- 
forts with our allies. The ability of the 
United States to demonstrate the efficient 
and timely adaptation of a European de- 
velopment to meet U.S. needs is being tested. 
The inception of the Roland II program is 
the most critical time to join with our Eu- 
ropean partners in making our program and 
theirs as much alike as possible, and to create 
an effective joint program management orga- 
nization. Any delay will make this more dif- 
ficult or even impossible to accomplish, I 
urge that this problem be given the highest 
priority possible. 

I would appreciate your views on these 
suggestions and a statement of what specific 
measures will be taken to insure develop- 
ment of Roland II in the shortest practicable 
time and at the lowest possible cost. This in- 
formation should be provided by March 1, 
1975, so that it will be considered during the 
forthcoming review of the Fiscal Year 1976 
budget. 

Continued Congressional support of coop- 
erative research and development with our 
allies will depend in large measure upon the 
success of the Roland II program. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Research 
and Development. 


Mr. McINTYRE. I will follow this mat- 
ter closely and address the full implica- 
tions of the reply during the Research 
and Development Subcommittee review 
of the program proposed for the next 
fiscal year. 


EXTENSION OF 1970 REVENUE 
SHARING ACT 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in recent months a number of or- 
ganizations have begun promoting the 
extension of the 1970 Revenue Sharing 
Act, though the act already authorizes 
payments through 1976 to 39,000 local- 
ities. 

I recently came across an editorial on 
revenue sharing which appeared in the 
December 26, 1974, edition of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Evening Dispatch. The 
editorial outlines accurately the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today. 

The Dispatch editors rightly warn 
against “a fresh binge of deficit spend- 
ing.” They point out that as Congress re- 
views any new revenue-sharing legisla- 
tion it must “give serious consideration 
to the slackening inflow of Federal taxes 
and just how it can justify sharing funds 
it does not have.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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Review Is INEVITABLE ON REVENUE SHARING 


Regardiess of how well-written and popu- 
lar a government program may be, it should 
be subjected to periodic review. Revenue 
sharing is no exception. 

This federal program, which thus far has 
returned $30.2 billion of taxpayer contribu- 
tions to 38,000 local government units 
throughout the land, will be given a second 
look by the new U.S. Congress which con- 
venes in January. 

The legislation, known as the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act, will expire in 
1976 and its extension, even though a neces- 
sity, will involve congressional hearings and 
probable revisions. 

While the proper committees will be delv- 
ing into revenue sharing others will be 
pondering an issue which will have a direct 
bearing on federal assistance to local level 
governmental agencies. 

If, as Treasury Secretary William Simon 
has said, there may be a need for a federal 
tax cut to combat the current recession, that 
will mean less income flowing into Washing- 
ton. 

With less income, the federal government 
will have less to share unless, of course, it 
ignores that fiscal reality and goes off on 
a fresh binge of deficit spending. 

In that case, Congress will be continuing 
on its old course of being a major contrib- 
utor to the fires of inflation which has been 
a major contributor to the recession—an end- 
less and vicious circle. 

Recession can be expected to reduce fed- 
eral government income in another way. As 
consumer confidence in the nation’s eco- 
nomic management continues to wane, buy- 
ers hold back on purchases which include 
built-in excise taxes, another major source 
of income for the US. treasury. 

Congressional probers into the revenue 
sharing program cannot help but agree the 
program has been of great financial benefit 
on the local level. 

Since its inception, at least 14 states have 
been able to reduce taxes. Tax Foundation 
Inc., a private research body, estimates rev- 
enue sharing amounted to $500 million in 
1973 and another $350 million in 1974. 

In areas where local taxes were not re- 
duced, budgets were kept in balance and 
borrowing avoided. 

In some instances, what is known as the 
“substitution effect” has clouded revenue 
sharing usage procedures. 

In the classic case of the city of Chicago, 
virtually all of its $76.7 million share has 
been earmarked for the police department. 
The amount the Chicago City Council would 
normally budget for police services has been 
allocated elsewhere. 

Now Chicago’s share of federal revenue 
has been ordered impounded by a federal 
court order on grounds the city has en- 
gaged in discriminatory hiring practices. 

Originally, it was understood there were 
virtually no strings attached to a local level 
government's use of its share of federal funds, 

When Congress makes its necessary review 
of the commendable revenue sharing pro- 
gram, it must consider specific legislated 
guidelines on fund usage. 

In addition, the legislators must give seri- 
ous consideration to the slackening inflow 
of federal taxes and just how it can justify 
sharing funds it does not have. 

By the same token, local governments have 
an Obligation to review their federal fund 
usage and to determine alternatives should 
the very economics of revenue sharing force 
a reduction in the size of checks they had 
been expecting. 


MRS. LUCE STRIKES A POSITIVE, 
HAPPY NOTE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am happy to report today that during 
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one of the gloomiest holiday periods I 
have ever experienced, at least one 
strong voice was raised in our Nation 
for a happy New Year. The voice was 
that of our former House colleague, the 
famous writer, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 

In an article written from Honolulu 
for the Gannett News Service, Mrs. Luce 
reminded her fellow countrymen that if 
they wipe “the rosy mists of sentimental- 
ity” off their spectacles they would see 
that we are the happiest generation of 
Americans that ever existed. 

Mrs. Luce began way back in 1776 to 
trace the attitude of her countrymen 
and noted that in that year there were 
only 3,800,000 people living in America 
and most of them were “still poor and 
largely illiterate.” She believes the citi- 
zens today should take note of the fact 
that our country now stretches from sea 
to shining sea, and is the strongest, 
freest nation with the highest living 
standard ever known. 

Mrs. Luce pointed out that since 1776, 
American “childhood” has been pro- 
longed by about 12 years and that all 
American children are looked upon as 
“kids” until their formal education is 
complete. Mrs. Luce emphasized that 
nearly everything in America has 
changed for the better since the days of 
the Revolutionary War. But she added: 

One thing has never changed in America. 
It has always been a land of promise to 
immigrants. And the promise has always 
been kept. 


Mr. President, it is sign of our times 
that an article which strikes a positive, 
happy note is so unusual that it deserves 
more than average attention. Conse- 
quently I ask unanimous consent that 
Mrs. Luce’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's a HAPPY NEw YEAR 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

People are funny. Even when times are 
good, they generally insist that “things were 
much better when we were young.” But when 
times, like now, are just a little worse than 
they were last year, they become downright 
weepy about the wonderful days of “long 
ago” that are now “gone forever.” If we are 
willing to wipe the rosy mist of sentimental- 
ity off our retrospectacles and look back on 
things as they really were in America, we 
will see that we are the happiest generation 
of Americans who ever existed. 

In 1776, the first New Year of American 
independence, there were about 3,800,000 
people living in our land. The majority of 
the people living in the 13 original colonies 
were descendants of settlers who had landed 
from the Old World on the shores of the 
New World with little but hope in their 
hearts. They were still poor and largely il- 
literate. The guerrilla war that their “ragged 
Continentals” fought for freedom from their 
mother-country, England, was won, in the 
end, by the skin of their teeth. 

Even after the 13 colonies came together 
to write the Constitution, and form the 
United States of America, many of its first 
generation of citizens doubted that their 
weak new nation could long maintain its 
sovereignty in a world that was dominated 
by the strong, rapacious and greedy Euro- 
pean colonial powers. 

Today, the U.S., which stretches from ‘sea 
to shining sea’ across a vast continent, is 
the strongest and freest of the nations. And 
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in its 50 states, its 230 million citizens are 
enjoying the highest living standards any 
people have ever known. What Americans 
consider a “poverty-level” income is the me- 
dian income of the citizens of the second- 
strongest nation, Soviet Russia. 

Happy New Year to America! You certainly 
made it! 

Happy New Year to the American man! 

In the early century of our Republic, the 
life expectancy of an American male was 38 
years, And however a man earned his living, 
he worked from sun-up to sun-down. Until 
well into the 19th century, the “working 
man” put in a 14-16 hour day, and a six-day 
week. He had few holidays, and was lucky if 
he got a two-week’s vacation a year with pay. 

Until the 20th century, the laboring man 
received no pensions, bonuses or “fringe ben- 
efits.” If he lost his job, he got no unem- 
ployment compensation. If he couldn't find 
another job there was no “Welfare” for him 
or his family to go on, There was no Medicare. 
He received no Social Security checks at 63 
or 65. However, this didn’t matter much 
since, worn out with work, he seldom made 
it to that age. 

Today, male life expectancy is 67, and still 
rising. The wage-earner enjoys all these ben- 
efits, and many more that his Revolutionary 
ancestors and pioneer forebears would have 
considered a Utopian dream. No working man 
has, in all history, bettered his conditions 
quite so much, and so fast. 

Happy New Year to the American woman! 

In 1776, an American woman was not even 
a second-class citizen. She had no legal 
identity of her own. Until she married, she 
belonged to her father, or, if he died, to her 
oldest and closest male relative. When she 
married, which she generally did at about 
15 or 16, she became the chattel property of 
her husband. 

If she worked outside the home, he was 
legally entitled to her wages. He was also 
legally entitled to beat her, if she disobeyed 
his wishes. If she ran away from a brutal or 
drunken husband, he could set the law on 
her, and force her to return. At best, she was 
his well-treated servant, at worst, his much- 
abused slave. 

Except in marriage, she had no economic 
security. In marriage, willing or unwilling, 
she became a “baby-machine”. One or two of 
every three children she bore died at birth. 
Only one or two out of three of the small 
survivors made it to the age of 12. Until 
well into the 19th century, she was fortunate 
to get more than a “little red school house” 
grammar school education. Between work in 
the house, the garden, and the yard, and 
bearing and burying many babies, she died, 
worn out, at 38 or 40. 

Today, the American woman has the vote, 
and is a full-fledged citizen. While marriage 
is still her preferred career, her anatomy is 
no longer her destiny. Medical technology has 
now given her control of her reproductive 
organs, She seldom has more than 2 or 3 
children. She is no longer hopelessly hus- 
band-home-and-child bound. 

Her life expectancy, which was 40 in the 
18th century, and about 50 in the 19th cen- 
tury, is now 75. (For those who wish to take 
an even longer view of the history of woman, 
in the first Christian New Year, Anno Domini 
1, her life expectancy was 18.) 

She receives all the same social benefits as 
a man. As consumer, wage-earner, and active 
participant in politics, she is recognized as a 
political and economic force. Almost all in- 
stitutions of higher learning are open to her. 
She has entered all the professions, includ- 
ing the military and the ministry. If she is 
not yet man’s equal in the eyes of the law, 
or in social status, she is, nevertheless, get- 
ting there just about as fast as she, herself, 
cares to go. 

Happy New Year—you really have come a 
long way, baby! 
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Happy New Year to the American child! 

In the first century of the Republic, child- 
hood was a short, rough deal. Few parents 
risked spoiling their children by sparing 
the rod. By the age of 10, girls worked in the 
home, along with their mothers, and boys 
worked by the side of their fathers in the 
field, or shop, or factory. 

Boys became soldiers and sailors at 16, 
and boys even younger than that fought in 
the Revolutionary and Civil War armies. For 
more than a century and a half, only the 
sons of the fortunate few who had “made 
their pile’ got to college. Horatio Alger, the 
legendary hero of the early part of this cen- 
tury, set out to make his fortune, without 
a dime in his pocket, at 14. Boys were ex- 
pected to earn their own livings by the time 
they were 17 or 18. 

Since 1776, American “childhood” has been 
prolonged by about 12 years. All American 
children are looked on as “kids” until their 
formal education is completed. 

More and more, this is accepted as the 
age when they graduate from college, in 
their 20’s. They go at their parents’ expense, 
or on tuition loans, and grants. This fall, 
10,137,065 students enrolled on the nation’s 
3,000 university and college campuses—5,5 
percent more than last year, The general ex- 
pectation is that almost all American “kids” 
will be going to college in another decade. 

Youths can no longer be conscripted into 
the services. (It will require new legislation 
to send them to war.) Also, although they 
have no legal responsibilities as adults until 
they are 21, they can now vote at 18. The 
“kid vote” is now being assiduously courted 
by the politicians. 

During their extraordinarily prolonged 
“childhood”, the “kids” enjoy more fun, 
games, sports, entertainment and freedom 
from work, care and responsibility than any 
other group in American society. (They are 
forbidden by law to enter the labor force 
until they are 18.) 

The astounding amount of money that 
they are given by their parents to spend on 
themselves has made them a powerful ‘‘con- 
sumer" group. Their desires and appetites 
are consulted and catered to by business, the 
advertising media, and especially the enter- 
tainment industry. Young TV and movie 
stars, and rock artists, become multi-mll- 
lionaires in their teens. 

Happy New Year, kids! 

Happy New Year to black Americans! 

In 1776, all blacks were beasts of labor, 
bound in chains. Their lot was unspeakably 
cruel, Their freedom was bitterly bought with 
the blood of four million Civil War soldiers. 
Their progress towards equality has been 
slow, but steady. Thanks to the Civil Rights 
laws of the '60s, they are now spurting ahead. 

Today, black Americans are moving rapidly 
into the great American middle class. They 
are entering college in increasing numbers, 
are represented in all the professions, and 
are acquiring both political and economic 
power. No politician ignores their vote. 

While they are still on the bottom of the 
American economic and social pyramid, they 
are incomparably the best-off members of 
their race on earth. The black American’s 
median wages are higher than those of white 
American women in the labor force. His life 
expectancy is 60. The average income of his 
black brothers in Africa is a féw hundred 
dollars a year, and his life expectancy is 30. 

Happy New Year, black America! 

Happy New Year to all American ethnics, 
especially to the Jews! 

One thing has never changed in America. 
It has always been a land of promise to im- 
migrants. And the promise has always been 
kept. Naturally, those who came first and 
in the greatest numbers, went up the Amer- 
ican ladder first and fastest. 

But while all ethnic groups have steadily 
mounted the ladder of success, none have 
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mounted it so fast as American Jewish im- 
migrants. Late-comers to America’s shores, 
who are today only six per cent of the popu- 
lation, their rise has been spectacular. No 
other first or second generation immigrant 
ethnic group enjoys more prestige, or exerts 
more infiuence in academia, law, medicine, 
the sciences, arts, the media, and politics. 
Today three of the most powerful Cabinet 
officers—the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense and Secretary of the Treasury are 
Jewish-Americans, 

And if Hawaii, the 50th State, is any in- 
dicator, Oriental Americans are also making 
it fast. Hawaii has a Chinese-American Sen- 
ator, a Japanese-American Senator, and two 
Japanese-American Congressmen in Wash- 
ington, It has also a Japanese-American Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, University Pres- 
ident, and the rest of its State life refiects 
the success of its Oriental Americans. 

So Happy New Year, everybody. These are 
the good old days now! 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMITRE. Mr. President, our 
Bicentennial is approaching quickly. For 
almost 200 years, we have remained 
committed to the ideals of the Founding 
Fathers and our Constitution. It is 26 
years since the International Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide was approved by 
the United Nations. I must remind my 
esteemed colleagues that the Genocide 
Convention was ratified unanimously 
and that the United States was a leader 
in its passage. Then, as in our revolu- 
tionary days and in our present days, we 
were at the forefront of efforts to safe- 
guard the quality of human life. 

The Genocide Convention is an inter- 
national extension of our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution. It is 
an attempt to guarantee the preserva- 
tion of man’s inalienable rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
without regard to nationality, race, eth- 
nic, or religious background. Our advice 
and consent of the Genocide Convention 
will reaffirm these principles on which 
our country was founded, in recognition 
that truly “all men are created equal.” 
Daniel Webster once said: 

Every unpunished murder takes away 
eae from the security of every man’s 

e. 


We must help to insure man’s security 
by ratifying this convention. 

Since the convention first was sent to 
the Senate, it has languished unneces- 
sarily. Every President since Mr. Truman 
has urged ratification. Seventy-six other 
nations already have embraced this 
treaty. Our delay was wrong in 1950. It 
is wrong today. I urge the Senate to re- 
commit itself to protecting mankind. I 
urge the Senate to approve the Genocide 
Convention. 


THE 57TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINE PROCLAMATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, Janu- 
ary 22 was the 57th anniversary of the 
Proclamation of Independence of the 
Ukraine and the 56th anniversary of 
their act of union, in which all Ukrainian 
lands were united into one sovereign 
state of the Ukrainian people. It is fitting 
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that we annually honor this day as a 
testament to the bravery of the Ukrainian 
people who have for so long been subject 
to the tyranny and oppression of Soviet 
Russia. 

The Ukrainian experience has been a 
difficult one. Throughout the many years 
of oppression, the Ukrainians have re- 
tained a fierce national pride. Much as 
they would like to, the Soviets have been 
unable to crush the spirit of these brave 
individuals. 

The names of Valentyn Moroz and 
Leonid Plyusch are well known in the 
Ukrainian American community. These 
two, along with hundreds of other indi- 
viduals, have suffered harassment and 
imprisonment by Soviet authorities. It 
has been reported that Mr. Moroz, who 
began a hunger strike some months ago, 
has been placed in a prison hospital, 
though details cannot be confirmed. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Soviet Union, 
I voiced my concern and the concern of 
all Americans about the condition of Mr. 
Moroz and numerous other individuals 
who find themselves innocent victims of 
political and religious persecution by the 
Soviet tyranny. It is my hope that the 
Soviet Government will recognize the 
seriousness of our concern and act ac- 


cordingly. 

It is time to honor the Ukrainians and 
the work done by the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. I hope and 
pray that some day these brave men 
and women will be able to know the 
freedom we in the United States take 
so much for granted. 


DEFERRAL OF HUD PLANNING 
FUNDS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of Senate Res- 
olution 23, disapproving the deferral of 
$50 million in HUD 701 comprehensive 
planning funds. Approval of this resolu- 
tion, submitted by Senator HUMPHREY, 
will restore to the budget 50 percent of 
the 701 funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1975. 

Officials from a number of regional and 
local planning agencies in California have 
written to me concerning the deferral of 
these funds. They cite the vital need for 
the full appropriation of $100 million in 
comprehensive planning funds. They 
urge my support for a resolution disap- 
proving the 701 deferral. Mr. Chairman, 
HUD 1701 funds are the only Federal 
moneys available for comprehensive 
planning—tying together various local 
programs in a meaningful fashion. I 
would like to share with you some of the 
ways in which these funds are being 
spent in California. 

The Fresno Council of Governments 
has used 701 planning funds for the im- 
plementation of the process known as 
A-95 review. This review, mandated by 
Federal legislation, gives local govern- 
ment the opportunity to know what Fed- 
eral programs other small governments 
in the region are applying for. This proc- 
ess helps to avoid duplication of facili- 
ties and operates as a useful information 
clearinghouse. With the use of 701 fands, 
the Fresno COG provides valuable tech- 
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nical assistance to its member govern- 
ments in areas such as proposal writing, 
legislative information, and insight into 
meeting various Federal requirements. 
Small local governments do not have staff 
available for this type of activity. A cen- 
tral regional clearinghouse represents the 
best way that many small governments 
can draw upon needed expertise. 

The Southern California Association 
of Gsvernments, SCAG, represents 10.5 
million people in six counties. Frequently, 
an organization such as SCAG is funded 
by a single-purpose agency to perform 
one specific function—waste manage- 
ment, transportation planning, open 
space planning, et cetera. However, only 
701 funds allow a planning agency 
flexibility to tie these programs together 
for a comprehensive growth plan. With 
the use of these funds, SCAG has been 
able to make a 20-year projection on 
population growth in southern California. 
This information is vital to the estab- 
lishment of a basic growth policy which 
can take into account the sum total of 
southern California’s needs and re- 
sources. 

SCAG and other California area plan- 
ning agencies have instituted a minorities 
planning program with 701 funds. Mi- 
nority graduate students receive finan- 
cial aid and gain 20 hours of work experi- 
ence per week in planning agencies. The 
SCAG program alone has seen 30 mi- 
nority graduate students receive their de- 
grees and go on to full-time public 
employment. 

The Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
has been mandated by Federal law to 
establish sound policies that will protect 
the Lake Tahoe environment. HUD 701 
grants to this bi-state agency have varied 
from $50,000 to $75,000 per year over the 
last 4 years. These funds have been used 
solely for meeting the mandates of 
Federal law. Without continued 701 
funding, needed planning studies for the 
protection of Lake Tahoe will be seriously 
delayed. 

The city of San Francisco has used 
comprehensive planning funds to develop 
its highly regarded urban design 
plan. This plan led to the development 
of height limitations and other regula- 
tions which will insure that the city re- 
mains an attractive place to live. Hous- 
ing and recreation plans for Chinatown 
and a general increase in long-range 
planning capacity are just two of the 
varied functions for which the city uses 
701 moneys. 

Indian tribal groups and multitribal 
groups are also eligible recipients of 
comprehensive planning funds. Too 
often Indian groups are neglected when 
various program funds are allocated. 
Yet without a tax base, Indian reserva- 
tions are more dependent on Federal 
program funds than any other local or 
regional group. 

The Inter-Tribal Council of Sacra- 
mento represents a number of California 
Indian tribes. Comprehensive planning 
funds should enable groups such as the 
Inter-Tribal Council to maintain liaison 
with local governments on behalf of the 
various tribes and keep abreast of local 
and regional activities which affect 
nearby reservations. However, at the 
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present time, ITC does not possess 
enough funds to perform this function 
adequately. HUD 701 funds are on hand 
for use in assembling and disseminating 
information on housing programs. Yet, 
there is a desperate need to assemble in- 
formation on social and economic devel- 
opment programs also. Expertise is need- 
ed to determine the best use of limited 
resources and make application for pro- 
grams that can fill certain needs. If HUD 
701 funds are slashed by 50 percent, 
there will be no hope of meeting the 
planning needs of groups such as these. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the arguments 
used in defense of the 701 deferral is that 
similar funds are available through 
HUD'’s new community development pro- 
gram. I submit that this is not the case. 
It is my feeling that the actual imple- 
mentation of community development 
programs will absorb all of the funds 
currently available. Recipients of com- 
munity development funds have a back- 
log of needs due to curtailment of so 
many other HUD programs. It will be im- 
possible to provide adequate funds for 
an ongoing planning effort with so many 
demands being made on limited com- 
munity development moneys. 

Comprehensive planning provisions of 
the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 were specifically writ- 
ten to assist localities to develop a 
management capacity and an evaluation 
capacity—in addition to planning. Ade- 
quate assistance for these types of func- 
tions is long overdue. 

Comprehensive long-range planning is 
our only hope for solving the difficult 
problems which confront us in the areas 
of energy, housing, air and water qual- 
ity, land use, transportation, and so forth. 
Solutions to these problems are obviously 
interrelated. We must not hamper the 
efforts of local and regional areas to re- 
spond in a comprehensive manner. 


A SUMMARY OF HEARINGS ON A 
PROPOSAL TO CREATE A NA- 
TIONAL CENTER FOR PRODUC- 
TIVITY AND WORK QUALITY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 16 and 17, 1974, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations held hear- 
ings on S. 4130 and S. 4212, two bills in- 
troduced in the 93d Congress by Senator 
NUNN and myself, respectively. These bills 
sought to revitalize and reinvigorate the 
national effort toward increased produc- 
tivity growth and an improved quality of 
working life. We were privileged to re- 
ceive the testimony of a very distin- 
guished and knowledgeable group of wit- 
nesses representing labor, management, 
and government. The comments we heard 
were varied and constructive, but one 
point was resoundingly clear: the dis- 
tressing lag in American productivity 
growth is contributing significantly to 
our current economic difficulties. I feel 
strongly that a renewed pledge by the 
Federal Government to support increased 
productivity and an improved quality of 
working life for all Americans must be 
an integral part of our comprehensive 
economic program. I am confident that 
our recent hearings can serve as a spring- 
board in the 94th Congress for positive 
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congressional action in the field of pro- 
ductivity and work quality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a list of witnesses and a summary 
of their testimony at the hearings on 
S. 4212 and S. 4130, prepared by Glenn W. 
Reed of the Committee on Government 
Operations’ minority staff, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
(Hearings on S. 4130 and S. 4212, 94th Con- 
gress, December 16 and 17, 1974) 
LIST OF WITNESSES 

R. Heath Larry, Vice Chairman, United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Stephen S. Gardner, Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Lee Loevinger, Hogan and Hartson. 

Dr. John T. Dunlop, Chairman, National 
Commission on Productivity and Work Qual- 
ity accompanied by George Kuper, Acting 
Executive Director, National Commission on 
Productivity and Work Quality. 

Georgia Regional Panel: Rudy L. Yobs, 
Assistant Director, Engineering Experiment 
Station, Georgia Institute of Technology; 
J. L. Birchfield, Director, Productivity Pro- 
gram, Engineering Experiment Station, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology; Alex Sessoms, 
Union Timber Company; H. E. Ruarck, Geor- 
gia Forest Research Council; Barry Torrence, 
Carpet and Rug Institute. 

Peter Dicicco, Vice President, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. 

John M. Stewart, Director, McKinsey and 
Company. 

Frederick Dent, Secretary of Commerce. 

Bruce Thrasher, Assistant to the President, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

Basil Whiting, Program Officer, The Ford 
Foundation, accompanied by Ted Mills, Direc- 
tor, National Quality of Work Center. 

Jack Jericho, Executive Director, American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers. 

Dr. Harvey A. Averch, Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector, Analysis and Planning, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Thomas G Kleppe, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration. 

Dr. James Miller, Associate Dean, School 
of Business Administration, Georgia State 
University. 

Elmer Staats, Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

Dwight Ink, Deputy Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

Bernard Rosen, Executive Director, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

SELECTED EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY ON 

S. 4212 

From hearings held on December 16 and 
17 by the Senate Government Operations 
Committee: 

R. Heath Larry, Vice Chairman, United 
States Steel Corporation— 

A. Pointed out that United States is in 
“dire need of improved means of capital for- 
mation.” 

B. Suggested that it “might be a great 
thing if the National Productivity Center, 
which might be established pursuant to these 
bills, might be the one which undertook to 
issue the proposed economic impact state- 
ments.” 

C. Problems and virtues of existing Na- 
tional Commission on Productivity— 

1, Commission is poorly funded, 

2. Commission has “had successes in an 
area which most lends itself to government 
activity.” 
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3. Commission has done “quite a job in 
assembling a library of knowledge of methods 
and means by which municipalities, counties, 
states, and Federal departments can improve 
their productivity.” 

Stepher. S. Gardner, Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury— 

A. Performance of NCP during the past 
three years was restricted by funding and 
organizational limitations and “chronic un- 
certainties about its future.” 

B. “The proposal for establishing a national 
productivity center, for setting up a program 
of capital grants and technical assistance de- 
livered through existing educational and re- 
search institutions, and for identifying a 
positive national policy for stimulating pro- 
ductivity can all contribute to the national 
economic goals.” 

C. Treasury Department sees “nothing in- 
consistent with the above ideas and the 
existing plans of the National Productivity 
Commission,” 

D. The Treasury Department believes that 
the recently rejuvenated National Commis- 
sion on Productivity can serve as a catalyst in 
coordinating labor, management, and gov- 
ernmental efforts to stimulate productivity. 

E. Any productivity effort should stress aid 
to private sector activities “because most of 
the actual work must be done by labor and 
management groups.” 

F. Treasury supports the call for removing 
the legislative and regulatory barriers which 
artificially restrict the efficient functioning of 
the economy. This can be accomplished by 


‘supporting the President’s request that a 


National Commission on Regulatory Reform 
be created. 

Lee Loevinger, Hogan and Hartson— 

A. Suggested that the term “efficiency” be 
coupled with increased productivity as de- 
clared Federal policy objectives by Congress. 

B. Suggested that all courts of the Federal 
government give due consideration to the 
policies set forth in S. 4112 “in all cases to 
which such policies are relevant, and in re- 
viewing any agency action shall give due 
consideration to agency compliance with the 
policies, procedures, and provisions of this 
Act.” 

C. Senator Nunn pointed out the two major 
criticisms of his proposed productivity im- 
pact statement—excess paperwork and prob- 
lem of accurately and definitively measuring 
productivity. Mr. Loevinger replied that pro- 
ductivity impact is easier to measure than 
environmental impact. Furthermore, the 
“multiplication of paperwork argument is a 
specious one for this reason: agencies can- 
not take such actions without issuing a 
statement of the reasons that impel them 
to take such actions.” Continuing, “It is sim- 
ply a matter of requiring agercies to 
broaden their vision beyond the immediate 
objective that each one of them is serving.” 
Finally, the issuing of economic impact 
statements would require the public to look 
at the already existing conflict between the 
environment and the economy. 

John T. Dunlop, National Commission on 
Productivity and Work Quality— 

A. Dr. Dunlop, under questioning by Sena- 
tor Nunn, stated that the Commission is au- 
thorized and funded to employ 20 people 
on its staff but at present ‘s only employ- 
ing 16. Dr. Dunlop commented that 2 of these 
people are outside of Washington, one in 
Chicago and one in Dallas. Dr. Dunlop com- 
mented that the Commission could be much 
more effective if it could get from Con- 
gress some authorization which goes beyond 
one year. Responding to Senator Nunn’s sug- 
gestion that a “productivity cxtension serv- 
ice" be created to carry technological and 
human resource utilization techniques to 
small businesses in the states, Dr. Dunlop 
Stated that although he tnought it might 
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very well be a good idea, “somebody has got 
to try it out for size.” 

B. Under questioning by Senator Percy, 
Dr. Dunlop defended the apparent lag in cre- 
ating a labor-management cooperation pol- 
icy by stating that “the problem of getting 
a Commission appointed takes a great deal of 
time.” He went on by stating that the steel 
industry had already begun to make inroads 
in this area. Senator Percy replied that he 
was disappointed by the Commission’s lack 
of initiatives in other industries. 

C. Regarding labor-management commit- 
tees, Dr. Dunlop said that “there are only 
a limited number of places in the country 
at any one time where one can successfully 
introduce this.” Senator Percy replied that 
he himself had not found this negative at- 
titude in the labor sector—‘I find the ground 
fertile now.” 

D. In reply to a question from Senator 
Percy concerning what the Commission has 
done, George Kuper, Acting Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission, replied that they had 
a book on the history of labor-management 
committees about to go to press. Further- 
more, the Commission is examining the 
“eight or ten examples of labor-management 
committees that are now existing in state, 
local, and Federal government settings with 
the idea that the description of their exist- 
ence will stimulate others to examine the 
feasibility of applying the idea.” 

E. Senator Percy asked if the reinvigorated 
Commission would be able to accomplish 
anything in the areas that the old commis- 
sion “seemingly failed.” He said that a new 
Commission with 24 Commissioners “seems 
a little topheavy.” Dr. Dunlop replied that 
he was quite happy with the new Commis- 
sioners, which were chosen from several sec- 
tors of the economy. The Commission has 
also sought “to try to provide a more vigor- 
ous program by arranging for an executive 
committee headed by Mr. Abel and Mr. Burn- 
ham of Westinghouse.” “We hope to get our 
staffing up to 20,” Dr. Dunlop commented. 
He has held off doing so because “I thought 
it only in fairness to the Commission who 
want to get their ideas of what they spe- 
cifically wanted to do before one filled all the 
slots.” 

F. Summing his arguments, Senator Percy 
commented that “we do not worry about 
pride of authorship. We can call it any- 
thing. But we must do something different 
to get over this resistance point we have 
had to date.” 

Rudy L. Yobs, Assistant Director, Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Georgia Insti- 
tue of Technology— 

A. Describing his engineering extension 
program at Georgia Tech, Mr. Yobs pointed 
out that “our program addresses itself pri- 
marily to the technology-related aspects of 
productivity.” 

B. J. L. Birchfield, Director of the Produc- 
tivity Program at the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, commented that there is “a 
need at the Federal level for coordination of 
activities under programs such as ours with 
other state programs and with similar pri- 
vate sector programs. This coordinating role 
could be handled very well by the National 
Productivity Center proposed within both 
8S. 4130 and S. 4212.” 

C. Mr. Yobs: “We feel that the thrust of 
the Center should follow the direction that 
has already been established by the National 
Commission on Productivity and Work Qual- 
ity. Since the National Commission has the 
ability to function in both the private and 
public sectors, we would suggest that this 
unit be given the responsibility for carrying 
out the requirements of the Center and that 
this group be given the necessary resources 
to accomplish the goals of the proposed Na- 
tional Productivity Center.” 

D. Under questioning, Mr. Yobs saw two 
needs at the Federal level in terms of a pro- 
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ductivity effort: “One is the need for a very 
clear-cut national policy direction for pro- 
ductivity. The other is an organization which 
in our view would be small, which would 
provide a coherent direction for all of the 
state productivity centers or regional activi- 
ties so that each state has enough latitude 
to work on its individual problems but can 
interface and synchronize with those in other 
states,” 

E. Alex Sessoms of the Union Timber Com- 
pany: “A nationwide system of county agents 
for businessmen would, in my opinion, be the 
greatest single achievement that this or any 
other Congress has achieved in the feld of 
economic legislation.” 

Peter Dicicco, Vice President, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers— 

A. The assumption that improvements in 
the quality of work life should lead to greater 
productivity and improved economic effec- 
tiveness is not necessarily valid. Mr. Dicicco 
“would suggest that the benefits of quality 
of work life programs should not be solely 
contingent upon improved productivity. 
There is a great deal that should be done 
for the distinct purpose of improving the 
quality of work life simply because there is 
a need for that in itself.” 

B. “It would be a serious misjudgment to 
expect the cooperation of workers in the shop 
or their unions in a project of improving 
productivity if improving their work place 
and their roles in the shop did not take an 
equal status. If improving the working lives 
of over 90 million workers in the United 
States cannot be established and become a 
defined objective of the United States Con- 
gress, then that concept should be removed 
in total from the legislation rather than in- 
troduced in a way that would suggest noth- 
ing less than a dependent status.” 

C. In reviewing S. 4212, Mr. Dicicco felt 
that amendments to change the term “‘work 
quality” to “quality of working life” would 
“simply not be sufficient.” 

D. The proposed Center should not be ad- 
ministered by or delegated to any specific 
governmental department, and the efforts of 
the Center should be directed to promoting 
self-involvement, without any strings at- 
tached. This might appease “the ongoing 
concern of most unions over government in- 
volvement and leverage in labor-management 
relations, an extremely sensitive area.” 

John M. Stewart, Director, McKinsey & 
Company— 

A. The Center should encourage planning, 
among industries, among companies and be- 
tween companies and tinions, to minimize 
the effect of job loss of workers. “This is the 
single biggest obstacle to productivity im- 
provement.” 

B. Manpower planning should be focused 
and concentrated toward forecasting industry 
needs by skill or geographic location. Labor 
unions are forced to fight productivity im- 
provements In order to provide time for thelr 
members to adjust to dislocations. 

C. Proposed Center should encourage rec- 
ognition of individuals who improve produc- 
tivity and ensure that productivity improve- 
ment is well regarded by elected and 
appointed officials. 

D. A productivity Center should be located 
outside of any government department, as 
an independent executive agency. 

Frederick Dent, Secretary of Commerce— 

A, Strengthening the functions and pro- 
grams of the existing National Commission 
on Productivity, rather than establishing an 
additional agency, appears appropriate. 

B. State and local activities to stimulate 
productivity growth should be encouraged; 
however, the costs of such programs should 
be shared essentially by sponsors and par- 
ticipants on the basis of realistic appraisals 
of expected utility. 
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C, Increased effort should be directed at 
the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion on specific and outstanding accomplish- 
ments in both the public and private sectors. 

D. The concerns reflected in S. 4212 over 
“structural economic imbalances” which act 
to inhibit the growth of productivity in both 
the private and public sectors, are most 
appropriate at this time. However, the re- 
sponsibility cited in Section 103(2) relating 
to structural imbalances constitutes an ex- 
ceptionally broad mandate in a complex and 
controversial area. The scope of this respon- 
sibility should be revised so as to not dupli- 
cate responsibilities contained in the Admin- 
istration’s proposed bill to establish a 
National Commission on Regulatory Reform. 

E. The wording at the beginning of Section 
103—“to consolidate in one government unit 
the responsibility ...”"—should be revised 
so that it does not inadvertently detract from 
the basic principle that productivity im- 
provement is an inherent responsibility of 
managers at all levels of government. 

F. Section 206(9), specifying the function 
of the Center “. . . to initiate, develop, and 
implement a national, regional, and local 
technical assistance, referral and extension 
service . . .”, seems too broad. This provision 
should be modified, limiting this function to 
one of supporting only selected demonstra- 
tion efforts. 

G. The wording of Section 207 should also 
be revised to delete blanket support for al- 
most any agency or organization boosting 
productivity and the exemption of Center 
grants and contracts from the provision of 
Federal procurement statutes and regula- 
tions. “These special authorities do not ap- 
pear justified by the nature of the proposed 
Center's responsibilities.” 

H. Unless the authorization levels reflected 
in Section 304 are intended to support all 
special productivity activities of the Federal 
government, they appear excessive for the 
type of role envisioned for the Center. 

I. “A major thrust of this effort should be 
in the government sector.” 

Bruce Thrasher, United Steelworkers of 
America— 

A. While the United Steelworkers fully 
support the effort to establish a Federal pro- 
ductivity policy, “we do have serious con- 
cerns as to what agency or department of 
government will be responsible for imple- 
menting such policy.” 

B. The Steelworkers feel that a Federal 
policy on productivity should be imple- 
mented through the now-existing National 
Commission on Productivity and Work Qual- 
ity. What the nation needs is a pledge of 
full support for the National Commission on 
Productivity from the executive branch and 
the Congress in the form of a long-term au- 
thorization with adequate funding and staff- 
ing. 

C. “It is our position that a proposal to 
establish a new government agency with all 
of the recycled phrases, concepts, and cliches 
does nothing more than delay our nation’s 
efforts to come to grips with this vexing 
problem.” Instead of a new agency, “a well- 
financed, well-staffed National Commission 
on Productivity and Work Quality can be an 
important asset to the American worker, the 
American consumer, and American business.” 

Basil Whiting, Jr., the Ford Foundation— 

A. Mr, Whiting recommended that the Fed- 
eral government mount a program in the 
area of improving both work productivity 
and the quality of working life in tandem. 
Reducing the personnel problem associated 
with the introduction of new technology is 
one reason why it is necessary. to devote at- 
tention to the human side of productivity, 

B. There is a problem with the use of the 
words “work quality” in the existing Com- 
mission—"“it comes across to many people as 
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having to do with the quality of the prod- 
uct.” 

C. It cannot be guaranteed that improve- 
ments in the quality of working life will 
always lead to improvements in productivity, 
“though what evidence we have suggests that 
this is often the case.” 

D. “We do not need additional psychologi- 
cal and sociological studies of worker motiva- 
tion, job satisfaction, and the like. We do 
need to know how to improve the human 
side of productivity and to improve the 
quality of working life—this can best be 
learned through an action-oriented approach 
involving closely evaluated experimentation 
with joint labor-management efforts to re- 
design jobs and organizations.” 

E. The productivity program deserves in- 
dependent and fairly long-term status with- 
in the Executive Branch. “It should not be 
located in either the Commerce or Labor De- 
partments which are regarded as beholden 
to the interests of their named constitu- 
encies,” 

F. Separate status as a “Center,” “Com- 
mission,” or “Institute” “seems approprate.” 

G. A Federal Productivity Center should 
not undertake direct operations itself, espe- 
cially with respect to the technical assistance 
and action-research or experimentation as- 
pects of its program. “These are matters of 
intimate concern to labor and management. 
Our system of government agents, who may 
too frequently be perceived as playing a po- 
litical role, are simply inappropriate to per- 
form these functions.” 

H. The Center should function through 
grants to universities, and other non-profit 
institutions with competence, to provide 
technical assistance or to stimulate, advise, 
and evaluate this sort of labor-management 
experimentation. 

I. There is virtually “nothing in the area 
of learning lessons of how to organize jobs 
more effectively. We are behind in this area.” 

J. Under questioning by Senator Percy, Mr. 
Whiting felt that the attitude of labor would 
be hostile to a program with “Federal agents 
running around the country trying to stimu- 
late labor-management committees”. 

K. Mr. Whiting, in written testimony, rec- 
ommended that the National Commission on 
Productivity and Work Quality should be re- 
tained but moved to independent status 
within the Executive Branch. It should then 
be renamed the National Commission “or 
Center or Institute” on Productivity and the 
Quality of Working Life. When pressed by 
Senator Percy on the need to make the name- 
change, Whiting commented that the term 
“quality of work” is ambivalent. It tends to 
connote “the quality of the product that is 
produced.” Senator Percy agreed that if 
“quality of working life” is more Tabor- 
oriented in connotation, than to make the 
name change “is well-worth it then, because 
that is what we really had in mind.” 

L. Senator Percy commented that he felt 
there was an “antagonism” toward creating 
more commissions. “I would like to search 
for another name because ‘commission’ 
sounds too much like a regulatory agency.” 
Mr. Whiting agreed, and recommended the 
term “Center”, as opposed to Institute since 
“Institute” connotes research to many peo- 
ple. 

M. Ted Mills, Director of the National 
Quality of Work Center, who appeared with 
Mr. Whiting, commented that “when our 
program was housed in the National Com- 
mission on Productivity, it was a great. deal 
harder to gain willing management and labor 
participants. The fact that we, so to speak, 
wore a red, white and blue hat gained for 
us a lot of suspicion and occasionally down- 
right hostility.” Senator Percy agreed that 
“we are after grants to keep management 
and control of the programs to a great extent 
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in the hands of those for whom the pro- 
grams are designed.” 

Jack Jericho, Executive Director, American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers— 

A. The AITE supports the establishment of 
a Federal productivity policy and a National 
Productivity Center. No action-oriented 
group exists to systematically find the prob- 
lems and the barriers causing the declining 
rate of productivity growth. 

B. There is no clearinghouse or central 
group which can adequately evaluate the 
problems to determine the priority for re- 
search technology improvement in specific 
areas, 

C. There is no central information and 
technical center to gather, evaluate and 
publish material which can effectively pro- 
vide technological improvements which are 
directly related to productivity. This is par- 
ticularly true for small businesses. 

D. With regards to S. 4212, Mr. Jericho rec- 
ommended that consideration be given to 
including professional societies and trade 
associations in carrying out the mandates of 
the legislation. 

E. Mr. Jericho recommended that the 
Board of Directors be extended to include the 
Attorney-General, representatives from the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Energy Office, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

F. Mr. Jericho also recommended that three 
members of the Board be selected from the 
professional and technical engineering so- 
cleties. 

G. Serious consideration should be given 
to establishing the Center as quasi-govern- 
ment business rather than as an agency. 

Dr. Harvey A. Averch, National Science 
Foundation— 

A. Concerning productivity impact state- 
ments, “experience with environmental im- 
pact statements suggests that there are con- 
ceptual, analytical, and measurement prob- 
lems in assessing or evaluating the impact 
of diverse programs on a general objective 
such as productivity or productivi’ y growth. 
Dr. Averch suggested that R&D funds be 
channeled to research in this area; if experi- 
ments suggest that productivity impact 
statements are feasible and cost-effective, 
then legislation could be drafted and imple- 
mented on the basis of validated informa- 
tion. 

B. An independent agency in the Executive 
Branch would be preferred to one housed in 
the Commerce Department, 

C. S. 4212 does not provide necessary or 
sufficient criteria for distinguishing the Cen- 
ter's programs from those of other agencies, 

D. The National Science Foundation be- 
lieves that the specific design of the activ- 
ities proposed in S. 4212 may not be “cost- 
effective.” 

Thomas G. Kleppe, Small Business Admin- 
istration— 

A. SBA would support those provisions of 
S. 4212 that require “a review of all Federal 
agencies of current statutory authority, ad- 
ministrative regulations, policy and proce- 
dures to ensure these are consistent with the 
purposes, policies, and goals of this Act.” 

B. It is with respect to small business that 
governmental’ productivity programs are 
most needed. SBA suggests that private, and 
especially small R&D firms be made eligible 
for grants. 

Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller General of 
the United States— y 

A. Since 1970 the General Accounting Of- 
fice has been a partner with the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and more recently, the General Services Ad- 
ministration in fostering efforts to measure 
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and enhance productivity in Federal activi- 
ties. The present National Commission on 
Productivity and Work Quality has been 
very supportive, but a still stronger national 
organization would be of value in advancing 
these efforts. 

B. “We believe the stress given to im- 
proved state and local programs by the bills 
you are considering is very appropriate. This 
is particularly true of S. 4130 with its con- 
cept of productivity centers at the state 
level.” 

C. The history of the National Commis- 
sion on Productivity and Work Quality “has 
been one of constant struggle to maintain its 
identity and even minimal financial support 
for its efforts.” Mr. Staats pointed out that 
the authorization of $2.5 million to the Com- 
mission by Congress “signifies a very min- 
imal effort that can be pursued by this 
Commission.” 

D. The National Productivity Center should 
be an independent agency replacing the ex- 
isting Productivity Commission and with 
direct and authoritative access to the 
Director of OMB, the Council of Economic 
Advisors, “and to the heads of principal de- 
partments and agencies concerned. These 
agencies include Commerce, Labor, Treasury, 
HUD, HEW, NSF, Defense, NASA, AEC, Civil 
Service, GSA, and GAO.” 

E. “We favor a small, but fully empowered 
Board of Directors, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, confirmed by the Senate. Its member- 
ship as envisioned in S. 4212 should be repre- 
sentative of private sector management, pub- 
lic sector management, and labor.” 

F. The charter of mission of the Center 
should he broadly stated. “We are partic- 
ularly impressed with the definitions and 
mission goals presented in S. 4212 which 
stress the importance of equal emphasis on 
programs and projects designed to improve 
the utilization of technology on the one 
hand and those designed to achieve improve- 
ments in the utilization of human resources 
and work quality on the other hand.” 

G. Any new legislation “should be free of 
regulatory detail, such as the requirement 
for productivity impact statements. We be- 
lieve such matters should be left for later 
determination rather than be part of the 
statute itself.” 

H. The Center “should have a life expec- 
tancy and adequate funding for at least five 
years so that it can be held accountable for 
bringing to fruition long lead time efforts 
which are frequently the nature of pro- 
ductivity research and application.” 

I. The principal need which is not specifi- 
cally addressed in either bill is development 
of a corps of personnel with leadership in 
analytical skills, who would be motivated to 
work on projects to improve performance 
in productivity, particularly in the public 
sector. 

J. Mr. Staats pointed out that an im- 
portant issue “is the extent to which and 
when the Center should be divorced from 
Federal management and primary reliance 
on Federal funding.” Mr. Staats suggested 
that the National Productivity Center could 
“underwrite the establishment of both na- 
tional and state level Centers which would 
become self-supporting. Such authority is 
envisioned for the states in S. 4130. Of 
course, regional and perhaps metropolitan 
centers should not be precluded in appropri- 
ate situations.” 

Dwight Ink, Deputy Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration 

A. “The work quality which is recognized 
by S. 4212 is exceedingly important. It is 
not just a useful relationship. It is essential.” 

B. “We believe the Committee is moving 
generally in the right direction, particularly 
with respect to S. 4212. We believe it is de- 
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sirable to establish an independent agency, 
similar to that envisioned in S. 4212, either 
by revamping the existing Commission or 
a totally new organization. I think that one 
can arrive at almost the same point through 
either route.” 


A $420 MILLION LOSS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a cost ben- 
efit analysis of an operational Earth re- 
sources satellite- system now known as 
LandSat has been conducted for NASA 
by ECON, Inc. The results of this study 
were published in the January 27 edition 
of Defense/Space Daily. This study shows 
that a delay in launching the third 
LandSat Earth resources technology sat- 
ellite after 1977 could cost the Nation up 
to $420 million in benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the De- 
fense/Space Daily article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srupy Fryos ERS Benerirs Wovuip Far 

Ovurstrie Costs 
LANDSAT-3 COULD COST NATION 

$420 MILLION 

The benefits derived from an operational 
Earth Resources Satellite (ERS) program 
over the next two decades would far outstrip 
its costs, according to an economic eyalua- 
tion of the program conducted for NASA by 
ECON Inc. 

At the same time, the company found that 
a delay in launching the third LandSat Earth 
Resources Technology Satellite after 1977 
could cost the nation up to $420 million in 
benefits. 

Based on data from Goddard Space Flight 
Center, the company estimated that it would 
cost from $368 million to $853 million to de- 
velop, build and operate an Earth Resources 
Satellite system over the 1977-1993 time pe- 
riod. 

At the same time, based on its own inde- 
pendent evaluation of ERS benefits, includ- 
ing case studies in agricultural, water man- 
agement, and land management areas, the 
company estimated that benefits from ERS 
in the 1985-1993 time period alone could 
total approximately $3.9 to $6.7 billion. 

Adding potential benefits not covered in in- 
depth case studies, it said ERS benefits over 
the 1985-1993 time period could total be- 
tween $9.3 billion and $17.8 billion. 

“The measured benefits that can be rea- 
sonably expected to flow in the 1980's, year- 
by-year, from an ERS system,” it concluded, 
“are about $450 million.” For the 14-year 
period 1980 through 1993, this would amount 
to $6.3 billion in benefits. 

ERS SYSTEM COST 

Cost of an ERS system over the 1977-1993 
time period was subdivided as follows for a 
one, two and three-satellite system (9, 18 
and 27 satellites, respectively, each satellite 
with a two-year life) : 


DELAY IN 


ila millions of dollars} 


Cost area l-satellite 2-satellites  3-satellites 


494 
117 
40 


Investment. 
Operation... 
Civil service. 


Totat_- 


645 
150 
58 
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1 ECON notes that actual costs would probably be lower due 
ch efficiently obtain the 
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ERS SYSTEM BENEFITS 
Annual benefits from the ERS system by 
1985 are estimated below based on in-depth 
case studies and on in-depth case studies 
plus extrapolations. 


{In millions of dollars 


Extrapolated 


Benefit area Studied benefits benefits 
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11, 027, 


t Does not include potential “substantial benefits’ in 


“industry” area, 

THE LOSS FROM LANDSAT PROGRAM DELAY 

The present value of benefits foregone in 
the event of a one-year gap in ERS service 
occurring in 1977 (following two-year oper- 
ation of LandSat-2) is estimated to be “$220 
million” based on a 10 percent rate of dis- 
count, ECON said. A two-year delay would 
mean the loss of $420 million in benefits. 
[At a 15 percent discount rate, the benefits 
foregone would be $147 million and $274 
million, respectively.] 

The company noted that its report “bases 
its conclusions on the conservative viewpoint 
that the measurable benefits are due only 
to activities requiring technical capabilities 
presently demonstrated by ERTS [LandSat], 
and not performed by other existing civilian 
satellite systems. 

“These results alone provide economic jus- 
tification for an ERS system with capabilities 
similar to ERTS [LandSat], or better if the 
cost is not too high. The fact that system 
alternatives are available merely serves to 
reinforce this conclusion . . .” 


OMB TAKES IMPORTANT STEP TO- 
WARD IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
FEDERAL PRIVACY ACT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, among the 
number of truly significant domestic af- 
fairs bills to be enacted by the 93d Con- 
gress, the Federal Privacy Act of 1974 
stands apart as the first comprehensive 
measure designed to safeguard jeopard- 
ized rights of personal privacy. This 
legislation is certain to stimulate a 
heightened respect for the right of pri- 
vacy in every sector of our society. 

I am particularly pleased to learn that 
the Office of Management and Budget 
has moved without delay to take the first 
step toward implementation of the Fed- 
eral Privacy Act. OMB has requested that 
the heads of all executive branch agen- 
cies undertake in-house studies which 
must be conducted prior to the drafting 
of implementing agency regulations. 
Specifically, OMB has requested that all 
Federal agencies immediately begin to 
pursue the following tasks: 

First. Identify systems of records 
which they maintain which will be sub- 
ject to the act. A listing of systems iden- 
tified through earlier requests by OMB 
will be circulated shortly. Agencies will 
be requested to update that list and pro- 
vide that information to OMB. 

Second. Determine the extent to which 
procedures already exist which meet the 
requirements of the statute for access, 
accounting, et cetera. 

Third. Consider the applicability, if 


any, of the exemptions provisions of the 
bill. 

Fourth. Begin to define the routine 
uses of each system of records. 

Unless agency officials act now to de- 
termine the nature and extent to which 
their agencies’ personal information sys- 
tems are covered by the Federal Privacy 
Act, they will find themselves in the diffi- 
cult position of having to approve pro- 
posed implementing regulations which 
may be inadequate. 

Mr. President, the cosponsors of the 
Federal Privacy Act and I recognize the 
necessity of prompt action by the agen- 
cies to take the first steps toward imple- 
mentation of the act. We strongly urge 
the agencies to cooperate fully with OMB 
in this regard and we are prepared to 
lend our continued support to that effort. 


ONE TIME ECONOMIC STIMULUS 
NOT ENOUGH—TO REDUCE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT SIGNIFICANTLY WILL 
REQUIRE A PROLONGED AND 
SUBSTANTIAL STIMULUS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is an article in today’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal by James P. Gannon which is of 
great importance and which should 
cause both the President and Congress 
to think very hard about the path to 
reduced unemployment and economic re- 
covery. 

Mr. Gannon points out a number of 
very startling and truthful facts. 

UNEMPLOYMENT GOES UP FASTER THAN IT 
COMES DOWN 

First, unemployment goes up very 
much faster that it comes down. It took 
from 1961 to 1965, even with expansive 
economic policies, to reduce unemploy- 
ment from the 6.7 level to 4.5 percent. 

We have seen unemployment rise from 
5.4 percent in August of 1974 to 7.1 per- 
cent in December, and all predictions are 
that it will go up to a level between 8 and 
9 percent in the near future. 

BIG STIMULUS NEEDED FOR SMALL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT REDUCTION 

Second, under what is known as 
Okun’s law, because it was first formu- 
lated by Arthur Okun, the former Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, it takes a very strong 
economic stimulus to reduce unemploy- 
ment by even small amounts. Okun’s 
estimate is that for every additional 1 
percent in the growth rate, unemploy- 
ment is reduced by one-third of a point 
per year. Therefore, to reduce unem- 
ployment by 1 percent, economic growth 
would have to increase by 3 points. The 
normal growth rate is about 4 percent a 
year. Therefore, the economy would 
have to grow at a 7 percent annual rate 
merely to reduce unemployment by 1 
percent per year. 

TWOFOLD PROBLEM 

The problem here is twofold. While a 
growth rate of 7 or 8 percent is not un- 
known for short periods of time during 
@ recovery period, it has seldom been 
sustained for a long period of time. 
Therefore, the outlook for reducing un- 
employment is not good, not only because 
it takes such a big stimulus to get a mar- 
ginal reduction but also because such a 
big stimulus is difficult to sustain. Fur- 
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thermore, a growth rate of 7 or 8 per- 
cent extended over a very long period 
of time certainly creates the danger of 
a new round of inflation. While that dan- 
ger is not immediate and is not great 
during the early and intermediate stages 
of recovery, it would be difficult to sus- 
tain a 7 or 8 percent growth rate for 
the period needed without at some point 
running into the danger of a new infla- 
tion. 

NEED PROLONGED AND SUBSTANTIAL STIMULUS 


But the single most important point 
to be made is that at this time—now— 
we will need a much more substantial 
and a much more prolonged economic 
stimulus than the President’s program 
envisions. A one-time tax stimulus—even 
if it is not offset by the President's en- 
ergy policies—is just not enough to do 
the job. 

Mr. Gannon’s article is one of the most 
thoughtful I have seen and it raises very 
profound issues for the President, the 
Congress, and the American people in 
fashioning an economic policy which 
will bring us back to full employment 
soon. 

I commend it to my colleagues and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Hicu JOBLESS Rate Is LIKELY To PERSIST 
For LONG TIME TO COME 
(By James P, Gannon) 

WASHINGTON.—The steep climb in unem- 
ployment, which still has months to run, will 
take years to reverse. 

Economists in and out of government agree 
that the swift upswing in joblessness caused 
by the current recession isn’t likely to be 
followed by a similarly rapid decline. The 
nation’s unemployment rate has zoomed from 
a seasonally adjusted 5.4% of the work force 
last August to a 13-year high of 7.1% in 
December, and it appears to be headed for 
8% or so by March. Then the jobless rate is 
likely to stick around 8% for nearly all of 
1975, most economists figure. 

But working the unemployment rate back 
down to a more normal 4% to 5% is likely 
to be a long, hard process. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, stating that 
high unemployment “seems destined to dom- 
inate the remainder of this decade,” fore- 
casts that even above-average economic 
growth rates wouldn’t reduce joblessness be- 
low 5% until 1980. While Ford administra- 
tion economists think that’s too pessimistic, 
they concede it will be two to three years 
before the unemployment problem can be re- 
duced to normal dimensions. 

EMPLOYMENT VS. INFLATION 

Why? For one thing, the path back down 
to tolerable jobless rates will start from the 
highest point since the end of the Great De- 
pression; unemployment hasn't exceeded 8% 
since 1940. More important, the sort of boom 
that would rapidly restore “full employment” 
is unlikely—and, many economists contend, 
also undesirable, because it would threaten 
a worse-than-ever outbreak of inflation. Any- 
way, the economic pinch imposed by energy 
costs and‘shortages may slow job growth for 
several years. 

“The economy has already slipped so far,” 
observes economist Charles L. Schultze of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, “that 
even with vigorous action it will be a long 
time before recovery can produce reasonable 
prosperity." Mr. Schultze, a former White 
House budget director, calculates that even 
if good luck and effective government eco- 
nomic policies combine to produce a steady 
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economic growth rate of 7% a year (about 
4% is the long-term average), it would take 
until mid-1978 to reduce unemployment to 
6%. 

That grim outlook has profound eco- 
nomic, political and social implications. It 
means tough job hunting for college seniors, 
housewives, teen-agers and other new en- 
trants to the labor force. It means billions of 
dollars of added strain on federal and state 
budgets for unemployment benefits. It 
threatens potential social unrest among the 
groups hardest hit by unemployment, such 
as black teen-agers, whose jobless rate al- 
ready is 38% (versus 16% for white teen- 
agers). 

The burden of unemployment is spread 
unevenly among various groups of workers, 
but it is worsening now for all groups. While 
teen-agers have the highest jobless rates, 
more than 80% of the increase in unemploy- 
ment since August has been among adults, 
Of the nearly 1.7 million persons added to 
the jobless rolls since August, almost 700,000 
were adult men and 650,000 adult women, 

The recession is hitting especially hard 
at blue-collar workers, whose jobless rate 
reached 9.4% in December, compared with 
4.1% for white-collar employees. The unem- 
ployment rate among married men still is 
only 3.7%, but that’s up from 2.2% a year 
ago. And unemployment among female 
heads of families is 8.5%. While these fig- 
ures do not necessarily imply as great a de- 
gree of hardship as suffered in some past 
recessions, given the liberalization nowa- 
days of unemployment benefits and other 
such “cushions,” they signify a growing 
economic, social and political problem. 

A PRESIDENTIAL LIABILITY 


For Gerald Ford, the prospect of a long 
bout of high unemployment represents a 
peril that could end a presidency. Mr, Ford 
already has been warned by his economic 
aides that bad-looking unemployment rates 
are sure to continue in election year 1976. 
Even if the recession should end later this 
year, it’s doubtful that the politically potent 
jobless rate would drop below 6.5% or 60 
during 1976, his economists concede. 

“We haven't had a presidential election 
since the Great Depression with an unem- 
ployment rate as high as it is going to be in 
1976,” contends one Washington economist. 
Whether that alone would be enough to de- 
feat Mr. Ford—or else convince him not to 
run—is problematical, but it would be a gi- 
gantic liability. 

Some White House officials argue that in 
political terms, it’s not the absolute level of 
the jobless rate that’s important but 
whether the rate is moving up or down. 
They figure that if Mr, Ford can point to a 
declining rate next year, he will survive. 
Fear of job loss is greater, one White House 
economist says, “if the rate is moving up 
from 4% to 6% than it would be if it’s mov- 
ing down from 7% to 5%.” 

The President himself is taking an opti- 
mistic view of the economic and political 
outlook. In a televised interview last week, 
he admitted that he would face “pretty 
tough odds” against reelection if double- 
digit inflation and 7% unemployment 
gripped the economy in 1976, But, Mr. Ford 
said, he looks for a more rapid economic re- 
bound than the “pessimists” do. “So I am 
not anticipating that in 1976 we are going to 
have that high unemployment," he added 

Some administration economists aren’t so 
optimistic. As the election year begins, one 
official predicts, the unemployment rate 
probably will be around 8%, a prospect that 
would horrify the White House. The Presi- 
dent's new economic plan, featuring one- 
time tax cuts in 1975, probably won't provide 
enough thrust in 1976 to push the jobless 
rate below 7% by election day, he figures. 
Thus he expects Mr. Ford either to propose 
even more stimulative economic measures 
late this year or early in 1976, or willingly 
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accept economy-boosting measures passed by 
the Congress. 

Whatever its ultimate political impact, 
worsening unemployment will take a huge 
toll in economic loss and human hardships. 
December's 7.1% unemployment rate trans- 
lates into 6.5 million jobless persons, the 
largest number out of work since the Great 
Depression (when unemployment reached 
25% of a much smaller work force). 

Because the recession is expected to bring 
further layoffs during the next few months, 
the jobless rate may spurt quickly to a post- 
Depression peak, government economists be- 
lieve. Talking in “round numbers,” one 
analyst figures the rate may rise “a half point 
in January and a half point in February”; it 
would thus climb above 8% in the first quar- 
ter rather than in the third quarter, as ofi- 
cials predicted earlier. “We have a more sud- 
den and steeper rise” than had been expected 
this analyst says. 

At some point later this year, unemploy- 
ment probably will peak out in the 8% to 
9% zone, most economists believe. But they 
see little if any decline before 1976. One rea- 
son is that even if there’s a second-half up- 
turn in the economy—which is by no means 
assured—it will be a modest, slow-starting 
one, administration economists concede, The 
other reason is that the jobless rate is a 
sticky statistic; it normally doesn't start 
dropping until some months after a recovery 
begins. 


“Employment tends to lag production,” 
Assistant Commerce Secretary James Pate 
explains. “Employers won't hire back people 
until they are convinced there really is a 
recovery in progress” and their own produc- 
tion should be increased, he says. Mr. Pate 
figures that even if a mild economic upturn 
starts in the third quarter of 1975, as the ad- 
ministration predicts, it probably would be 
well into the fourth quarter before the un- 
employment rate started turning down. 

Then there's the long road back to “nor- 
mal” unemployment levels. Those predictions 
that the process could take much of the rest 
of this decade aren’t sheer guesswork or 
crystal-ball gazing. They're based on the 
record of the past. 

CONSULTING THE PAST 


“It takes a hell of a lot of economic stimu- 
lus to reduce unemployment,” comments Nat 
Goldfinger, chief economist for the AFL-CIO. 
“The experience of the 1960s demonstrates 
that.” 

Mr. Goldfinger notes that the unemploy- 
ment rate averaged 6.7% in 1961, the first 
year of President Kennedy's administration. 
“It took four years of substantial effort, in- 
cluding a massive tax cut (in 1964) and the 
startup of the Vietnam war to get the un- 
employment rate down to 4.5% by 1965," the 
labor economist says. “And now we're start- 
ing from a higher level, so we'd need several 
years of rapid economic growth” to reach 4% 
unemployment again, he contends. 

Economists use a formula known as 
“Okun’s Law” to calculate the likely trend 
of future unemployment rates. The formula, 
devised by former White House economist 
Arthur Okun, is complicated, but it boils 
down to the following rule of thumb, some- 
what oversimplified: Just to keep unemploy- 
ment steady and absorb the normal growth 
in the labor force, the “real” gross national 
products (total output of goods and services, 
adjusted for inflation) must grow at a 4% 
annual rate; for every percentage point of 
growth above or below 4%, the jobless rate 
is reduced or raised by one-third of a point. 
Thus, a 7% annual growth rate in real GNP 
would chop the jobless rate by one percent- 
age point a year. 

Using that rule of thumb, which has 
proved accurate in the past, economists can 
project how fast unemployment will rise or 
decline, given various economic growth rates. 
That's how Mr. Schultze of the Brookings 
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Institution gets his forecast that it would 
take three years of 7% real growth to lower 
the jobless rate by three points—from 8% 
in mid-1975 to 5% in mid-1978, 
MECHANISTIC CALCULATIONS? 

The Joint Economic Committee, in a re- 
cent report, used similar calculations to ar- 
rive at its grim outlook on unemployment. 
The Democratic-dominated panel recom- 
mended policies to produce an 8% annual 
economic growth rate in 1976 and 1977. 
“Even so,” its report said, “unemployment 
may average about 7% in 1976 and slightly 
above 6% in 1977. Growth rates of 5% to 6% 
would be needed in 1978 and 1979 even to 
bring the unemployment rate under 5% by 
1980.” 

Some economists reject these calculations 
as too mechanistic, though admitting it will 
take two to three years to undo the present 
spurt in unemployment. 

“I don’t have a great deal of faith” in 
projections based on Okun’s Law, comments 
Mr. Pate of the Commerce Department. “The 
key to this unemployment rate is labor-force 
growth, which is hard to forecast,” he says. 
Mr. Pate suspects that the work force may 
start growing more slowly in the next few 
years; that would make possible a more rapid 
decline in the jobless rate. 

The Labor Department's projections don't 
indicate any significant slowdown in the 
growth of the work force in the years im- 
mediately ahead, though some slowdown is 
expected after 1980. The labor force, the pro- 
jections say, will continue growing at an an- 
nual rate of 1.7% during the rest of the 
1970s, about the same as in the 1960s. These 
projections assume continuation of recent 
trends, including a slightly declining relative 
participation of men in the labor force and 
a rising participation rate for women. If 
those assumptions are wrong, Mr. Pate could 
be right, and the jobless rate would fall faster 
than the calculations under Okun’s Law sug- 
gest. 

Herbert Stein, chief White House econo- 
mist under President Nixon, says that he’s 
“skeptical” of projections such as the Joint 
Economic Committee's. He recalls a one-year 
period, from the spring of 1958 to spring of 
1959, when the jobless rate dropped about 
two points as the economy recovered from a 
recession, But a drop of 1% a year is more 
common in a recovery, he notes, adding: “It 
may be wise policy to get back down (to 5% 
or so) rather slowly,” in order to avoid over- 
heating the economy into an inflationary 
outburst. 

That's the sort of thinking that dominates 
in the Ford administration right now. One 
senior presidential adviser, asked how soon 
the unemployment rate might recede to 5%, 
responds: “It is most unlikely to occur 
within the next two years.” Even if it were 
possible, he adds, “I'm not sure it would be 
desirable” to reduce joblessness any faster, 
“Trying to force-draft our way down prob- 
ably would create a too-high inflation rate, 
which means we wouldn't be able to hold 
unemployment down more than temporar- 
ily,” the official contends. 

This official’s comments suggest that, un- 
less 1976 political pressures force another 
policy switch, the administration prefers a 
slow, steady erosion of the jobless rate. And 
that is a process of years. 


ARMCO'S RESPONSE ON RESERVE 
MINING CASE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in previous 
reports to the Senate I have often ex- 
pressed my support of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan in the cele- 
brated Reserve Mining case. The case in- 
volves alleged pollution of Lake Superior 
by taconite tailings and an alleged health 
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hazard caused by asbestos fibers in the 
air and water. 

In fairness to the company, I would 
now like to present a response offered by 
the chairman of Armco Steel Corp. which 
is a part owner of Reserve Mining Co. 
I ask that Chairman Verity’s letter and 
the first 25 pages of Reserve's brief to the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Armco STEEL CORP., 
Middletown, Ohio, December 30, 1974. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I was disappointed 
and upset to read your inaccurate and one- 
sided comments in the Senate on Novem- 
ber 26, concerning the Reserve Mining case. 
I believe you should know both sides of such 
an important issue before you make state- 
ments and insert material in the Congres- 
sional Record, many of which are simply not 
true. 

Dr. Arnold L. Brown, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Pathology and Anatomy, Mayo 
Clinic and the Federal District Court’s expert 
witness, as well as the three judges of the 
Eighth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals do not 
agree with you on the question of a possible 
health hazard at Reserve Mining. Dr. Brown 
said: 

“On the basis of the evidence that I have 
seen, heard, read, I would be unable to pre- 
dict on scientific grounds that there will be 
an increased incidence of cancer in the popu- 
lation of Duluth by virtue of their exposure 
to abestiform fibers in their water or that 
might be present in the air.” 

The health issue is not the real issue in the 
Reserve Mining case. We could not, and would 
not operate a facility if 1t posed a valid 
threat to public health. The health issue was 
a last-minute effort by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to close the Reserve Min- 
ing plant and “win” what they see as a land- 
mark pollution case. 

Since last August the Court’of Appeals has 
been pressing both sides in this long, bitter 
controversy to work toward the best, long- 
range solution to the pollution question; a 
solution that would accommodate the best 
interests of the overall environment, the 
economy of the area, and the 10,000 or more 
people who depend on Reserve Mining for 
their livelihood. We have been trying to get 
the State of Minnesota to accept a plan that 
would dispose of the taconite tailings on 
land and solve the pollution problems, and 
at the same time allow the plant to continue 
to operate. 

We don’t believe cutting off 10 million 
tons of iron ore is any solution at all in an 
economy that is fighting inflation, unem- 
ployment and shortages of basic materials. 

We would like an opportunity to tell you 
the facts in this case. In the interest of fair- 
ness, you might also extend your remarks in 
the Congressional Record to include the first 
25 pages of the enclosed court record, which 
gives medical and scientific evidence to show 
there is no health hazard at Reserve Mining. 

When might we come to your office to tell 
you more about this important case? 

Sincerely, 
Brut, VERITY, 


THE EIGHTH Crecurr COURT OF 
APPEALS 
STATEMENT OF THE ISSUES 


I. In respect to Reserve’s discharges and 
the alleged health hazard involved therein, 
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did the District Court accept the bare risk 
of the unknown as proof that the unknown 
exists? 

II. Where the District Court has prevented 
the defendant from presenting evidence rela- 
tive to the claimed pollution, can a finding 
of pollution be sustained? 

III. Where a state, pursuant to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, adopts a fed- 
eral-state regulation and is engaged in 
proper proceedings to enforce that regula- 
tion, may a federal court (1) displace the 
ongoing: state enforcement proceedings, or 
(2) undertake to relitigate those matters 
previously determined in the state proceed- 
ings? 

IV. May the United States or Minnesota 
invoke the jurisdiction of the federal court 
in respect to claims based upon the so-called 
“federal common law” of nuisance, and do 
the other plaintiffs possess the right to 
assert nuisance claims? 

V. Did the District Court err when it 
permitted a Rule 15(b) amendment to the 
complaints where the amendment related to 
issues which were not tried by the consent 
of the parties? 

VI. May the findings that Reserve's air 
emissions violate Minnesota regulations or 
constitute a common law nuisance stand 
where they are unsupported by the evidence 
and are contrary to the applicable law? 

VII. Is the District Court’s determination 
that Reserve is guilty of miscellaneous statu- 
tory violations supported by the law or the 
evidence? 

VIII. Is defendant entitled to relief on 
counterclaims asserted against the United 
States and Minnesota? 

IX. Is the granting of injunctive relief 
warranted when, as required by law, the 
equities in favor of and opposed to the 
closing of Reserve are weighed? 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


This action was commenced by the United 
States against Reserve Mining Company on 
February 17, 1972. The United States alleged 
that the District Court had jurisdiction pur- 
suant to the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (FWPCA), 33 U.S.C. § 1160, and the Ref- 
use Act, 33 U.S.C. § 407 * (Appellant Reserve’s 
Appendix, Vol. 1, pp. 1-2, hereinafter cited 
as “A. 1: 1-2"). The United States charged 
that Reserve’s discharge of taconite tailings 
into Lake Superior violated Minnesota water 
quality standards, WPC 15(a)(4), (c)(2), 
and (c) (6) * and thus was subject to abate- 
ment pursuant to 33 U.S.C. § 1160(g)(2) (A. 
1: 6-11). The United States also charged 
that Reserve’s water discharge constituted 
interstate pollution and thus was subject to 
abatement pursuant to 33 U.S.C. $ 1160(g) 
(1) (A): 11-12). Finally, the United States 
claimed that Reserve’s discharge was a nui- 
sance under the federal common law (A. 
1: 15). 

Reserve, in addition to denying that it was 
guilty of pollution, raised various affirma- 
tive defenses, including (a) lack of juris- 
diction, (b) the existence of valid and sub- 
sisting federal and state permits authoriz- 
ing its discharge, (c) on-going state proceed- 
ings in which it had been established that 
Reserve was not guilty of pollution and that 
WPC 15 was inapplicable to Reserve, and (d) 
failure of the United States to exhaust the 
administrative procedures specified in 33 
U.S.C. § 1160 (A. 1: 17-42). 


2The text of the pertinent parts of the 
federal and state statutes referred to herein 
is contained in the Supplement to his brief. 

2The text of the Minnesota water (WPC) 
and air (APC) pollution control regulations 
referred to herein is contained in the Sup- 
plement to this brief. 
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The County of Lake, Minnesota; the Vil- 
lages of Silver Bay, Beaver Bay and Babbit, 
Minnesota; and various other Minnesota en- 
tities, including the Duluth Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, intervened as defendants 
on Reserve’s behalf (A. 1; 54-101). 

The United States’ complaint was amended 
to include claims that Reserve's discharge 
into the air and water constituted a public 
health hazard (Eg. A. 1: 102-109). 

The States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan also became plaintiffs. Minnesota, 
alleged violation of the FWPCA; Minn. Stat. 
c. 115 and c. 116; WPC 15, 25, 26, 27, and 
28; and APC 5, 6, and 17 (A. 1: 175-76; 191; 
192-93). Michigan alleged violations of the 
FWPCA, various Michigan statutes and WPC 
15 (A. 1: 337-349), and “public nuisance” in 
respect to water (A. 2: 31) Wisconsin alleged 
federal common and Wisconsin common law 
nuisance in respect to water (A. 2: 39-44). 
Various private entities such as the Minne- 
sota Environmental Law Institute, Inc., in- 
tervened as plaintiffs making basically the 
same claims (A. 2: 82-98; 128-147; 153-58; 
174-79). 


By appropriate responsive pleadings, Re- 
serve placed the foregoing allegations in is- 
sues (A. 1: 228-78; 299-327; A. 2: 1-27; 44- 
67; 97-127; 148-52; 159-64). 

The trial commenced on August 1, 1973. In 
September 1973, a motion for a temporary in- 
junction, based upon the alleged health haz- 
ard, was made. From that time on, the tes- 
timony was almost entirely limited to evi- 
dence concerning the health issue. Plaintiffs 
provisionally rested on September 25, 1973 (T. 
4,997-5,011). 

On January 2, 1974, the District Court 
ordered that Armco and Republic Steel Cor- 
poration be joined as defendants. On Jan- 
uary 23, 1974, the United States Court of 
Appeals vacated the joinder order and ruled 
that the joinder could not be reconsidered 
until the testimony concerning health and 
liability was completed. On March 29, 1974, 
weeks prior to the completion of the testi- 
mony concerning health and Hability, the 
District Court summarily ordered the re- 
joinder (T. 17,517-41; 17,598-600). By appro- 
priate responsive pleadings, Armco and 
Republic placed the allegations against them 
in issue (A. 1: 151-58; 182-88; 215-18; 280-88; 
328-33; A. 2: 33-38; 75-81; 165-73; 186-94). 

The testimony of various expert witnesses 
appointed by the Court was completed on 
April 13, 1974 (T. 18,707). On April 20, 1974, 
Judge Lord issued his injunction order hait- 
ing Reserve Mining Company's operations 
(A. 2: 195-207). The “trial” continued into 
May, 1974, and was not formally terminated 
until October 18, 1974 (A. 3: 1-22). 

The injunction order was supplemented by 
judicial Memoranda filed on May 11 and on 
August 3, 1974 (A, 2: 208-320; 321-65). Judge 
Lord in his April 20th order and in his May 
llth Memorandum made it clear that his 
grant of injunctive relief was predicated 
solely upon his belief that a public health 
hazard existed (A. 2: 196-97; 210). 

The defendants and the United States ap- 
pealed from the April 20th injunction order 
(A. 2: 366-71). 

On June 4, 1974, the Court of Appeals pro- 
visionally extended a stay of the injunction 
and ordered Reserve to prepare a plan for the 
on-land disposition of its tailings, Reserve 
Mining Co. v. United States, 498 F, 2d 1073 
(8th Cir, 1974). In compliance with this or- 
der, Reserve prepared a comprehensive plan 
which was completed and ready for filing on 
June 29th, the due date specified by this 
Court in its June 4th order. However, not- 
withstanding said order, Judge Lord ordered 
the plan not to be filed with this Court at 
that time and further ordered the taking of 
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testimony throughout July." n August 3, 
1974, Judge Lord issued an opinion rejecting 
Reserve's proposed plan (A. 2: 321-65). 

Also, in its June 4th order, the Court of 
Appeals directed the District Court to de- 
termine the remaining, undecided issues be- 
fore it; and, on August 16th, this Court re- 
manded the case to the District Court, order- 
ing it to make that determination. On Octo- 
ber 18, 1974, the District Court issued a 
Memorandum determining some of the issues 
and reserving the issues of fines, penalties 
and sanctions for post-appeal resolution by 
the District Court (A. 3: 1-23). Defendants 
appealed from the judgment entered on Oc- 
tober 18, 1974 (A. 3: 25). 

In the interests of brevity, appellant Re- 
serve Mining Company adopts the argument 
contained in the brief of appellants Armco 
and Republic Steel Corporations filed herein. 

(Reserve's petition for review was filed in 
appeal no. 73-1293 on April 13, 1975 to pre- 
serve its right to judicial review under § 509 
of the FWPCA. In view of the fact that Re- 
serve has proposed an on-land deposition 
system and in view of the absence of any 
claim of waiver, the appeal may remain in 
pending status until the main case has been 
concluded.) 


Faced with the dilemma of two conflict- 
ing Court orders, the defendants, by letter, 
sought the guidance of this Court as to their 
proper course of conduct, This inquiry re- 
sulted in the following occurrence in District 
Court: 

“The Courr. Have you heard from the 
Court (Eighth Circuit Court of Appeais) on 
your latest mini-appeal? 

+» . La > . 

“The Court. What is that proceeding, Mr. 
Fride, that sent you to the Court of Appeals? 
Was that mandamus or what was it? 

“Mr. FRIDE. We weren't at the Court of Ap- 
peals at all, Your Honor, I simple wrote a 
letter to the Court of Appeals, which a copy, 
of course, went to Your Honor and to all 
counsel, indicating that, as Mr. Hyde indi- 
cated last June 25, we were in somewhat of 
a quandary being faced with an order dated 
June 4 from the Court of Appeals saying to 
file Reserve's plan by June 29, and Your 
Honor'’s direction at the same time that 
raised some question about it, and I simply 
wrote a letter to them, Your Honor, and 
raised the question so we would not be in 
violation of any order of any court, And there 
was no formal appearance, there was no per- 
sonal appearance, it was simply a letter that 
went down. 

“The Courr, Were you here the day when 
I told you I would take the responsibility 
of seeing that the Court of Appeals’ order 
was obeyed? Were you in court that day? 

“Mr. FRIDE. I was here, Your Honor, on the 
25th of June, yes, sir. 

“The Court. I read your letter. Your letter 
was a gross misrepresentation of what took 
place in this court and what the spirit was 
of what we were doing. 

“Now, you are free to do that, Mr. Pride, 
during the pendancy of that case. You are 
free to do anything you want to which in- 
volved what may be contumacious conduct. 
I will do nothing to you during the pendancy 
of this action. You go ahead. 

“Mr. Fripe. Could I just make one com- 
ment in that connection, Your Honor. 

“The Court. Yes, sir, 

“Mr. Frė. That in company with that 
letter was a complete transcript of the entire 
proceedings on the 25th, and certainly refer- 
ence was made to it, so there was certainly 
no intent nor, I believe, no activity that re- 
flected anything different than what the rec- 
1974), (T. 113-115, Proceedings on July 2, 
1974). 


ARGUMENT 
Introduction 


In its order of April 20, 1974 and its Memo- 
randum of May 11, 1974, the District Court 
made it clear that the sole basis for the in- 
junction closing Reserve’s operations was 
the Court's belief that Reserve’s discharge 
constituted a public health hazard (A. 2: 
197-98; 210). Thus, while the Court made 
conclusions of law in respect to other claims, 
those conclusions do not provide bases for 
the injunction which is before this Court for 
review. 

The defendants will demonstrate that the 
Court's conclusions of law cannot be sus- 
tained because: 

(a) There is no evidence supporting the 
District Court’s finding that Reserve's dis- 
charge (air or water) constitutes a health 
hazard; (b) under the facts and the law, 
no basis exists for a finding of pollution; 
(c) pursuant to the FWPCA, ongoing state 
proceedings to enforce WPC 15, a federal- 
state regulation, may not be displaced by 
federal court action. Furthermore, the deci- 
sions of the Minnesota courts relative to 
WPC 15 and its application to Reserve are 
res judicata; (d) no basis for a finding of 
common law nuisance exists; (e) the various 
air regulations are inapplicable to Reserve; 
(f) Reserve is not guilty of violating the 
Refuse Act and miscellaneous state statutes; 
(g) Reserve's counterclaims are meritorious; 
and, (h) injunctive relief closing Reserve is 
unwarranted. 

I. IN RESPECT TO RESERVE’S DISCHARGES AND 
THE ALLEGED HEALTH HAZARD INVOLVED 
THEREIN, THE DISTRICT COURT ACCEPTED THE 
BARE RISK OF THE UNKNOWN AS PROOF THAT 
THE UNKNOWN EXISTS 


A. Medical expert testimony 


While scores of witnesses testified concern- 
ing the alleged health question with the 
result that the record contains thousands 
of pages of complex scientific evidence, the 
reams of testimony cannot conceal the fact 
that relatively simple issues are presented by 
this appeal. Basically, Judge Lord found (1) 
that Reserves’ air emissions and water dis- 
charges contain amphibole fibers which are 
identical or similar to amosite asbestos and 
(2) that, therefore, the emissions and dis- 
charges substantially endanger the health of 
those who breathe Silver Bay air or drink 
Lake Superior water (A. 2:196-97). It is Re- 
serve's position that these findings are simply 
not supported by the evidence; they are con- 
trary to the direct evidence which was sub- 
mitted to the Court. 

1. Asbestos and Cancer 

The parties each presented a number of 
medical and scientific expert witnesses and 
the Court itself appointed a group of in- 
dependent, impartial experts who were given 
the important task of carrying out essential 
studies and of analyzing and evaluating the 
testimony and the pertinent medical and 
scientific literature. 

Dr. Arnold L. Brown, the Court's chief im- 
partial witness, who is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Pathology and Anatomy of the 
Mayo Clinic, was given the task of studying 
the literature and of reviewing all of the 
expert medical testimony at the trial. To this 
end, he compiled a bibliography of 418 writ- 
ings and he either heard or read the testi- 
mony of all of the other expert witnesses 
(T. 18,129; 18,180; 18477; Reserve Exhibit 
510). He based his testimony upon his per- 
sonal knowledge and experience and upon his 
bibliography (T. 18,129). 

The District Court described Dr. Brown as 
the person who presumably knows more 
about the subject than anybody in the world 
(T. 18,472). The Court conducted the direct 
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examination of Dr. Brown pursuant to a 
questionnaire prepared by Dr. Brown and 
the Court’s law clerks (T, 18,136). 

In the words of the District Court: 

“The plant may close, depending on a guy 
standing right over there [indicating Dr. 
Brown], and how his testimony comes out. 
- .." (Court conference on April 10, 1974, 
p.1). 

According to Dr. Brown, there are many 
known human carcinogens in our environ- 
ment including coal tar, benzidine, tobacco, 
vinyl chloride, X-rays, and sunshine (T. 18,- 
671-72). He stated that whether or not as- 
bestos or asbestiform particles have signi- 
ficant biological effects has been the subject 
of a great deal of consideration in the scien- 
tific community (T. 18,466). The knowledge 
that the scientific community (T. 18,466). 
The knowledge that the scientific com- 
munity has concerning the biological effects 
of asbestos is generally incomplete. Dr. 
Brown said: 

“It seems to me, Your Honor, that the 
precise scientific answers to many of the 
questions that are being raised in this court 
in this case, that those answers will not be 
available to us for some time.” (T. 18,399). 

In Dr. Brown’s opinion, exposure to as- 
bestos can cause several kinds of cancer in- 
cluding lung cancer, mesothelioma, and 
gastrointestinal cancer (T. 18,137; 18,139). 
He agreed that the only studies that appear 
to implicate asbestos in the development of 
malignancies in persons not heavily occu- 
pationally exposed, such as a worker in an 
asbestos factory, are those involving diffuse 
mesothelioma, an uncommon, rare tumor 
which is an extremely difficult tumor to diag- 
nose (T. 18,137-38; 18,264; 18,588). 

As to gastrointestinal tract cancer, Dr. 
Brown believed that: 

“e © * the evidence is probably good enough 
for me to draw the conclusion that it is 
likely that one could expect an increased 
incidence of cancer of the gastrointestinal 
tract in occupationally exposed people.” (T. 
18, 149; emphasis supplied). 

Virtually all of the data available and re- 
lied upon by Dr. Brown was concerned with 
the inhalation of asbestos fibers by occu- 
pationally exposed persons. In respect to 
ingestion, Dr. Brown stated that while it is 
conceivable that the ingestion of asbestos 
can cause gastrointestinal cancer, he does not 
know the amount of asbestos which may be 
ingested below which the likelihood of can- 
cer becomes so remote as to be ignored (T. 
18,150). He explained that in respect to any 
substance which is known to be cancer-caus- 
ing, there is a threshold level (i.e., a level of 
inhalation, ingestion, etc., below which there 
is no real danger); that there is no reason to 
believe that the same is not true of asbestos: 
and that he hasn't “the foggiest idea * * * as 
to what that level might be, either in air or 
water” in respect to asbestors (T. 18,151; 
18,831; 18,466). Because there is no direct 
data supporting the speculation that the in- 
gestion—as distinguished from inhalation— 
of asbestos fibers can cause cancer, there is 
no information available to provide a basis 
for a surmise as to a possible ingestion thres- 
hold limit. Of course, if ingested asbestos is 
not carcinogenic, there can be no threshold 
limit in respect to ingestion. 

Plaintiff’s chief witness, Dr. Irving Seli- 
koff, admitted that he knew of no evidence 
that fibers ingested with drinking water 
would occasion a health hazard (T. 4,988). 
Dr. William E. Smith, Director, Health Re- 
search Institute, Fairleigh-Dickenson Uni- 
versity, who has spent 35 years researching 
the causes of cancer, opined that there is no 
evidence that the ingestion of asbestos fibers 
causes cancer (T. 9,126). Dr. John M. G. 
Davis, Head of Pathology Branch, Institute 
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of Occupational Medicine, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and Dr. Paul Gross, Professor of 
Pathology Branch, Institute of Occupational 
Medicine, Edinburgh, Scotiand, and Dr. Paul 
Gross, Professor of Pathology, University of 
North Carolina, who have conducted exten- 
sive experiments in this field, testified that 
their work revealed no tumors resulting from 
ingestion of large doses of asbestos fibers 
(T. 9,552; 9,575-76; 16,313-15) . 

Plaintiffs’ evidence revealed that between 
98% and 99.3% of the alleged amphibole 
fibers discovered in Duluth water are less 
than 5 microns in length and that the aver- 
age length is only 0.8 micron (Plaintiff's 
Exhibit 156; T. 3,129; 3,949, 4,021) .* 

It is Dr. Brown’s personal opinion that the 
studies made so far do not permit a conclu- 
sion that short fibers are any less cancer- 
causing than long fibers (T. 18,143). To him, 
the data absolving short fibers of being 
disease-causing was not entirely convincing, 
although he conceded that a great many 
highly competent scientists disagree with him 
(T. 18,495). His bibliography contained scien- 
tific articles by Drs. Klosterkotter, Timbrell, 
Skidmore, Webster, Hilscher, Pott, Friedrich, 
Smith, Gross, Wagner, Stanton, Maroudas, 
Wright, Kuschner, and Davis; and he con- 
ceded that all those scientists reported that 
short fibers did not produce any significant 
biological effects and that long fibers (ten 
microns or more in length) did produce sig- 
nificant biological effects including asbes- 
tosis, fibrosis, and neoplasms (T, 18,638-39). 
His only reason for questioning the opinions 
of these experts is their failure to describe 
in their reports the methods which they used 
to measure the size of the fibers which they 
examined (T. 18,598-99). 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act (OSHA), 29 U.S.C. § 651, et seq., the 
standard set by the National Institute for 
Occupational! Safety and Health (NIOSH) for 
occupational exposure to asbestos refers only 
to fibers in excess of 5.0 microns in length 
(T. 4,501-2). NIOSH’s Review Committee 
stated that “control of worker exposure to 
the limits stated [i.e., fibers longer than 5.0 
microns] will prevent asbestosis and more 
adequately guard against asbestos-induced 
neoplasms {tumors]” (T. 4,502). The British 
counterpart of NIOSH also adopted the same 
(5 micron length) conclusion (T. 4,510). The 
OSHA and British determinations that the 
occupational exposure to asbestos fibers less 
than 5 microns in length is not significant 
were supported by the testimony of the fol- 
lowing witnesses who are among the world’s 
leading experts on the health effects of 
asbestos: Dr. George W. Wright, a chest spe- 
cialist who has examined and treated large 
numbers of asbestos workers (T. 9,860-63; 
9,895-96) ; Dr. William E. Smith (T. 9,085-89; 
9,134-34A); Dr. Paul Gross (T. 8,681-85); Dr. 
John M. G. Davis (T. 9,541-45); and Dr. 
Marvin Kuschner, Dean of Medical School, 
University of New York, a pathologist (T. 
16,993; 16,996—97) © 

Dr. Brown tended to believe that the diam- 
eter (two or less microns) of any fiber is a 
more important factor than length (T. 18,- 
144). In his view, the thing about asbestos 
fibers which can cause cancer is the size and 
shape of the fibers (T. 18,156). Thus, it 
makes no difference to him what the chem- 
istry of a fiber may be (T. 18,156). It fol- 


*One inch 
0000394 Inch. 

cDr. Wright referred to two studies of 
workers occupationally exposed to asbestos 
by Drs. McDonald and Enterline, respectively, 
to demonstrate that the concentrations of 
amphibole fibers reported in Duluth water 
samples were substantially below the levels 
tolerated by such occupationally-exposed 
work forces without any demonstrable, sig- 
nificant increase of gastrointestinal cancer 
(Reserve Exhibit 295). 


25,400 microns; one micron 
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lows, according to Dr. Brown, that there is 
no difference between one kind of fiber and 
another in relation to their ability to cause 
cancer (T. 18,156). 

In Dr. Brown’s testimony it was revealed 
that the Commitee of Toxicology of the US. 
Government (made up of representatives 
from the National Institute of Health, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, National Institute 
for Experimental Health Sciences, and the 
Food and Drug Administration) has ap- 
pointed a commitee on asbestos to determine 
whether or not the ingestion of asbestos can 
actually cause cancer. The type of asbestos 
given top priority for testing is chrysotile be- 
cause of its common presence in beverages, 
water, foods, and drugs. The next type of 
asbestos in order of priorities is crocidolite 
(T. 18,537-42). Dr. Brown’s interrogation 
concerning this commitee was cut short by 
Judge Lord on the basis that it “adds noth- 
ing” (T. 18-542). The Court also interjected 
that, “as far as the Court is concerned, it 
would be fruitless” to pursue with Dr. 
Brown the question of the carcinogenicity 
of chrysotile, crocidolite, etc. (T. 18,539). 
However, Dr. Brown was later permitted to 
express his opinion that both amphibole and 
non-amphibole fibers may cause cancer (T. 
18,682). He stated there was insufficient in- 
formation to opine as to whether diatoma- 
ceous fibers can or cannot cause cancer (T. 
18,685). (The significance of the classifica- 
tion of fibers as amphibole, non-amphibole, 
and diatomaceous will be discussed later.) 
2. Testimony Concerning the Alleged Hazard 

from his general discussion of 
fibers, Dr. Brown stated that there is no 
evidence of an excess of cancer in Duluth, 
Silver Bay, or other North Shore commu- 
nities (T. 18,571). He stated: 

“Scientifically and medically I see no evi- 
dence for an increased incidence of cancer 
in those communities that could be attrib- 
uted to the presence of asbestos fibers in aid 
or water.” (T. 18,571-7). 

Dr. Brown said that he has no evidence 
that the fibers of the cummingtonite- 
grunerite series, “which the Court has found 
to exist in Lake Superior,” has caused disease 
up to the present time (T. 18,367). And, 
based on the totality of the information that 
has been available to him and his education, 
experience, and training, it Is his view that 
there is no evidence, one way or the other, 
that amphibole fibers in Lake Superior are 
associated with producing any past or pres- 
ent disease (T. 18,663-64). 

Dr. Brown concurred with the statement 
in a March, 1974, letter from Dr. Russell W. 
Peterson, Chairman of the Executive Office 
of the President's Council on Environmental 
Quality: "There is inadequate information as 
to the significance of either the quantity or 
size of asbestos-like fibers [in Duluth water] 
to enable us to assess the health risk of 
ingestion of water containing these fibers” 
(T. 18,662-63) . 

Dr. Brown testified that: 

“On the basis of the evidence that I have 
seen, heard, read I would be unable to pre- 
dict on scientific grounds that there will be 
an increased incidence of cancer in the pop- 
ulation of Duluth by virtue of their exposure 
to asbestiform fibers in their water or that 
might be present in the air.” (T. 18,584-85). 


Thus, he was unable to predict from the 
available information that there will be an 
adverse effect which will occur in the citi- 
zens of Duluth or Silver Bay based on the 
presence of fibers in their environment (T. 
18,665) . 

He added that, as a medical person, he 
“believed” that asbestos fibers might cause 
cancer and thus concluded that asbestos 
fibers should not be present in drinking water 
(T. 18,377). He also believed that ff a hu- 
man carcinogen is in the air of a commu- 
nity “and if it can be lowered I would say, as 
a physician, that, yes, it should be lowered. 
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And if it could be taken out of the air com- 
pletely, I would be even more happy” (T. 
18,385). The basis for his reasoning is that 
people who are heavily occupationally ex- 
posed to asbestos, such as asbestos factory 
workers, show a higher than average amount 
of lung cancer, especially when they also 
smoke cigarettes (T. 18,379). As a physi- 
cian, he is concerned about any known car- 
cinogen and hopes that affirmative evidence 
will be forthcoming someday to support a 
scientific prediction one way or the other 
(T. 18,585). Generally, Dr. Brown agreed 
with Dr. Selikoff’s statement to the effect 
that, so far, we have no way of knowing 
whether the asbestos fibers are a threat to 
health in Duluth. Dr, Brown added that be- 
cause, in his opinion, they are carcinogenic 
and “we are dealing with uncertain knowl- 
edge about a human carcinogen,” that is the 
basis for his concern (T. 18,581). His feelings 
are based on the presence of fibers as distin- 
guished from the number or size of such 
fibers (T. 18,664) . 

He explained the basis of his “medical” as 
distinguished from “scientific” testimony: 

“I have no expectations that our environ- 
ment will ever be entirely free of asbestos. 
But until we know what safe limits are, as a 
physician who would rather see well people 
than sick people, I have some sort of compul- 
sion to protect ourselves against known 
agents that produce cancer until we know 
what safe limits are. That is my entire base.” 
(T. 18,668). 


But he admitted that the informational base 
about this problem is not established well 
enough for him to do anything but “‘specu- 
late” (T. 18,692). 

Early in the trial, it was deemed important 
that a study of tissues of deceased Dulu- 
thians be made to determine whether or not 
fibers were present in such tissues. An elab- 
orate Court protocol designed by Dr. Brown 
and approved by the parties’ experts was es- 
tablished to carry out this study. Dr. Selikoff 
informed the Court that if appreciable quan- 
tities of fibers are not found in the tissues, 
then “there is no danger, at least up to this 
point, to the population” (T. 4,881-83; 4,909- 
10). 

These extensive tissue studies failed to dis. 
close any amphibole fibers which could have 
come from Reserve during the subjects’ life- 
times. The subjects were selected by the 
Court witnesses as representative and in- 
cluded only tissues from persons inhaling 
Duluth air and ingesting Duluth water in 
excess of 15 years (T. 17,776). 

Comparable coded tissue specimens from 
the same subjects were also supplied by the 
Court witnesses to Dr. Zussman for Reserve 
and Dr. Selikoff for plaintiffs, Dr. Zussman 
confirmed the Court study in reporting zero 
amphibole fibers (T. 18,200), while Dr. Seli- 
kof did not report at all (T. 18,550-51). 

When questioned about the absence of any 
significant number of fibers in the tissues 
of deceased Duluthians, Dr. Brown stated 
that, in his view, while the failure to find 
fibers does not completely exonerate fibers 
as a hazard, “it does tell me that it is not 
an emergency situation” (T. 18,338). He 
stated that, in view of the tissue study, we 
are not dealing with a time element which is 
as pressing as it would have been had there 
been fibers found in the tissues. 

Another pertinent study involved the ex- 
amination of 1,463 chest X-rays and records 
of employees of Reserve who had worked 
there more than 15 years including a group 
of 225 who had worked there more than 20 
years. The significance of the X-rays is illus- 
trated by the fact that Dr. Selikoff, in his 
study of asbestos-exposed American insula- 
tion workers, reported that 41.1% of the men 
exposed from 10 to 19 years had abnormal 
chest X-rays (T. 9,705). The Reserve employ- 
ees’ X-rays were examined by Dr. Russell 
Morgan, Dean of the Medical School, Johns 
Hopkins University, who is a radiologist. Dr. 
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Morgan found the X-rays to be the same as 
would be found in a normal, eee tase, 
ally exposed pulation (T. 10,663-64). Dr. 
Lessard J. Bristol, a radiologist, who is 
Director of the Department of Silicosis Con- 
trol, Trudeau Institute, New York, opined 
that, based upon the X-rays and a survey 
of long-term employees, there was no signifi- 
cant hazard at Silver Bay with respect to 
asbestosis or pneumoconiosis (T. 9,699). Dr. 
Donald D. Haase, Sr., stated that he could 
not find a single case of asbestosis in Re- 
serve’s employee group (T. 10,268; 10,339). 
Dr. Brown testified that the fact that the 
X-rays showed no diffuse lung changes, etc., 
which might be related to dust, indicated 
that the exposure which the employees had 
must have been at a level which would not, 
to date, produce disease (T. 18,571; 18,653) .* 
This testimony was confirmed by the fact 
that the information from the Minnesota 
Department of Vital Statistics revealed that 
the incidence of lung and gastrointestinal 
cancer deaths in Silver Bay is well below the 
incidence of those deaths in Minnesota gen- 
erally (T. 10,350-54; Reserve Exhibit 302). 

One of the more puzzling rulings which 
Judge Lord made in respect to Dr. Brown’s 
testimony was his adamant refusal to let 
Dr. Brown testify as to whether or not many 
municipal water supplies throughout the 
country contain substantially greater num- 
bers of fibers than Duluth (T. 18,527-30). 
Such testimony might well have proved how 
comparatively pure Duluth water is. 

The Court stated that the basis for sus- 
taining the objection to the comparison of 
other water supplies was that no epidemiolog- 
ical studies were tied to those fiber sources 
to indicate the significance of any such ex- 
posure (T. 18,530, et seq.). However, studies 
by plaintiff's witnesses, Dr. Thomas Mason 
(T. 17,089, et seq.) and Dr. Arnold Lindall 
(T. 17,145, et seq.) indicate no epidemiolog- 
ical significance to the alleged fibers in the 
Duluth water supply. 

The Court also sustained the Govern- 
ment’'s objection to a question as to whether 
or not Dr. Brown agreed with the following 
statement in his bibliography: 

“It seems likely that asbestos occurs, nat- 
urally in much drinking water in the 
United States. Environmental exposure to it 
is increased by filtration of certain bever- 
ages and pharmaceuticals through asbestos 
filters. Used extensively in construction for 
its fireproofing qualities, asbestos contami- 
nates the air in most office buildings and 
stores, and examination of lung sections of 
people living and working in New York City 
has shown some fibers in the lungs of every 
person examined. Similar results could prob- 
ably be found in any other urban area in 
the nation.” (T. 18,613). 

However, Dr. Brown was permitted to test- 
ify that a meeting of the National Cancer 
Advisory Board (Presidential appointees) 
which he chaired on March 18, 1974, he ad- 
vised the Board that asbestos fibers have 
been found in air, beer, wine, and gingerale 
in larger concentrations than in the water at 
Duluth, and that the drinking water of one 
of the largest cities in the country contains 
a thousand times more fibers than Duluth 
(T. 18,527-38) 

Dr. Brown agreed with the conclusion of 
the National Academy of Sciences that most 
human lungs harbor thousands or millions 
of fibers and that some of these are asbestos 
(T. 18,432). He also agreed with the state- 
ment of the International Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer that asbestos fibers are 
present in the lungs of most urban adults and 
that the total number of fibers may be large 
but there is no evidence, at present, that this 
lung burden is the cause of excess morbidity 


* Pursuant to Court order, the X-rays were 
made available to Dr. Selikoff, but he did not 
look at them, 
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or mortality in the general population (T. 
18,516-17). He stated that there is no evi- 
dence that exposure of the general public 
to past levels of asbestos dust in the ambient 
air or in beverages, drinking water, food, or 
pharmaceutical preparations has increased 
the risk of cancer (T. 18,523). He said that 
there are asbesots fibers “in the air of just 
about every city that I know of” (T. 18,- 
675) 

The Court's witness, Dr. William F. Taylor 
of the Medical Research Section, Mayo Clinic, 
testified that the levels of fibers in the air at 
Silver Bay amounted to only .0627 fiber per 
cubic centimeter of air (T. 18,083). The great 
majority of the fibers were less than 5 mi- 
crons long (T. 18,086). The Silver Bay level 
is far below the level of 5.0 fibers (greater 
than 5 microns in length) per milliliter ® of 
air approved by the Secretary of Labor as the 
permissible occupational asbestos exposure 
standard pursuant to the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA) (T. 18,084) .° 
Based on extensive studies by himself and 
others, Dr. Hans Weill, Professor of Medicine, 
Tulane Medical School, calculated that the 
no-effect (threshold) level was 5 fibers per 
millimeter over a working lifetime of 40 
years (T. 9,251-93). Drs. Gross and Wright 
both expressed the opinion that the level of 
mineral fibers in the air at Silver Bay does 
not pose a public health problem (T. 16,295- 
316; 8, 715-22; 10,043-54). 

Thus the effect of the injunction was to 
impose an air emission standard on Reserve 
far higher than is imposed on any compar- 
able industry and far higher than is recog- 
nized as necessary by those experts knowl- 
edgeable in this field. 

Significantly, the scientific data revealed 
that the only increase in risk of asbestos- 
related disease was to those employees in ac- 
tual asbestos plants who were heavily ex- 
posed years ago before modern dust collect- 
ing equipment was utilized. 

“Q. * * * Dr. Brown, if I understand your 
view now, based on the totality of the infor- 
mation that has been available to you and 
your education, experience, and training, in 
your view there is no direct evidence nor any 
other evidence believed credible that am- 
phibole filbers in Lake Superior are associated 
with or a causative agent in producing any 
past or present human disease? 

“A. Yes, there is no evidence one way or 
another.” (T. 18,663-64; emphasis supplied). 

In their briefs in opposition to the notion 
for a stay and in support of their petition 
for rehearing, various plaintiffs have at- 
tempted to de-emphasize Dr. Brown’s testi- 
mony by reference to the testimony of parti- 
san witnesses called by plaintiffs: Drs. Irv- 
ing Selikoff, Harold Stewart and John 
Rankin. For example, plaintiffs have pointed 
to the testimony of Dr. Selikoff where he ex- 
pressed his belief that a health hazard ex- 
ists (eg., T. 4,858-72, 4,874—77). Included in 
his testimony are statements like—"I think 
we ought to have a sign at the entrance to 
sections of town [Silver Bay] ‘Please Close 
Your Windows Before Driving Through’” (T. 
4,868). Following an understandable furor 
in the media (see T. 4,942), Dr. Selikoff re- 
canted and stated that the remark was fa- 
cetious—-that he really didn’t mean it (T. 
4,885). Dr. Selikoff conceded that his beliefs 
were based on his studies of asbestos work- 
ers exposed to the grossest conditions (T. 
4,960). He admitted: 

“I have no evidence that general com- 
munity asbestos air pollution, not only in 
Duluth, but in other communities, is as- 


‘A rather fascinating speech by Dr. Seli- 
koff before a Senate committee about the 
environmental omnipresence of asbesots is 
quoted at T. 4,976, et seq. 

*1 cubic centimeter—1 milliliter. 

* Effective July 1, 1975, the OSHA standard 
will be 2.0 fibers (greater than 5 microns in 
length) per milliliter of air. 
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sociated with any hazard. I have no evidence 
for this at this time.” (T. 4,943). 


> > > > > 


“Q. You don’t have evidence that fibers, if 
they were ingested with the drinking water of 
Duluth would, in fact, occasion a public 
health hazard?” 

“A. No, I think I described my position on 
that at the outset.” (T. 4,988). 

His view today is that “we do not know 
whether current levels of general environ- 
mental asbestos contamination of either air 
or water are or will be associated with risk, 
since no appropriate studies have been com- 
pleted” and “we will not know whether or” 
not these particular circumstances will cause 
cancer until another 25 to 35, maybe 40 years 
have passed” (T. 4,952; 4,858; emphasis sup- 
plied). Thus, Dr. Selikoff’s testimony, al- 
though often expressed in a hair-raising man- 
ner, ultimately reached the same conclusion 
as that of Dr. Brown. 

So also was the testimony of Drs. Rankin 
and Stewart. Dr. Rankin subscribed to the 
philosophy that anything which is suspect as 
a carcinogen must be deemed hazardous un- 
til proven safe (T. 7,246-47) . However, he too, 
acknowledged that there is no data that 
asbestos in water is a health hazard (T. 
7,230; 7,246; 7,313); that he has no knowl- 
edge that any discharge of Reserve, either in 
air or water, is carcinogenic (T. 7,319); and 
that he does not have sufficient information 
to permit him to say that there is or is not a 
significant health hazard to the residents of 
Duluth (T. 7,320-21). He defined a hazard as 
something which “may possibly occur” (T. 
7,329). He concurred in the above-quoted 
testimony of Dr. Selikoff (T.'7,335-39) . 

Dr. Stewart, who described himself as a 
garden variety pathologist who was not an 
expert relative to asbestos (T. 3,660-61), ex- 
pressed his philosophy that any carcinogen 
should be eliminated from the environment, 
if possible, because of the possibility that it 
will cause cancer (T. 3,637-39). He also 
acknowledged that he had no evidence per- 
mitting him to -vith the conclusion 
that the data relative to the ingestion of 
asbestos revealed no demonstrable risk (T. 
3,660) . 

The philosophy of these witnesses may be 
expressed as follows: A health hazard exists 
if it may possibly exist. They cannot say 
whether or not a health hazard does or will 
ever exist in Duluth or Silver Bay. Thus, 
they share a common medical concern but 
are in substantial agreement that the avail- 
able data will not support a conclusion that 
the discharges are in fact hazardous or po- 
tentially hazardous. 

In summary, the medical testimony re- 
veals that: 

(a) There is evidence that inhalation of 
large amounts of asbestos dust over a long 
period (ie, heavy occupational exposure) 
may cause various diseases including cancer. 

(b) There is no evidence that Reserve's air 
discharges at Silver Bay may be equated to 
such heavy occupational exposure and thus 
there is no evidence of a present or future 
likelihood of disease. 

(c) There is no evidence that ingestion 
of asbestos in any amount has ever caused 
disease in anyone. Thus, there is no evidence 
that Reserve’s discharge into Lake Superior 
(whether or not such discharge contains any 
asbestos) constitutes a present or future 
likelihood of disease. 

(d) There is no evidence that amphibole 
fibers in the concentrations and dimensions 
allegedly found in Lake Superior water entail 
a risk of asbestosis, cancer, and other adverse 
health consequences. 

(e) There is unrefuted evidence that no 
one has ever gotten sick from breathing 
Silver Bay air or drinking Lake Superior 
water in the 20-odd years of Reserve’s oper- 
ation. Indeed, none of the medical experts 
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who testified can prophesy that anyone will 
ever become sick. 

3. Basis of Judge Lord's Medical Findings 

In a word—using Dr. Brown’s terminol- 
ogy—the alleged health hazard is a matter 
of pure speculation. Reserve's discharge has 
not been linked to some present or future 
likelihood of disease, Thus, when Judge Lord 
found as a fact that a health hazard existed, 
he accepted the bare risk of the unknown as 
proof that the unknown exists, In doing so, 
he went beyond the evidence and substituted 
his personal policy judgment in place of the 
evidence before him as the basis for his 
determination, 

While it is proper for a legislature to 
formulate legislative policy judgments sub- 
ject to appropriate constitutional llimita- 
tions, and while it is proper for a legislature 
to delegate some legislative functions to ad- 
ministrative bodies subject to appropriate 
safeguards including judicial review, it does 
not follow that the judiciary is or may be 
yested with such legislative power. The sig- 
nificant difference between the policy judg- 
ment function of the legislature and its ad- 
ministrative delegates and the decision of 
cases and controversies function of the courts 
is exemplified in Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO v. Hodgson, 499 F. 2d 467 
(D.C. Cir, 1974). In Hodgson, the Court had 
to undertake the difficult task of judicially 
reviewing the OSHA 5-fibers-per-milliliter as- 
bestos air standard promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. In doing so, the Court em- 
phasized the legislative nature of the Secre- 
tary’s action and the lack of concrete evi- 
dence relative to if-and-when asbestos is a 
health hazard— 

“For example, in this case the evidence 
indicated that reliable data is not currently 
available with respect to the precisely 
predictable health effects of various levels 
of exposure to asbestos dust; nevertheless, 
the Secretary was obligated to establish some 
specific level as the maximum permissible 
exposure. After considering all the conflict- 
ing evidence, the Secretary explained his de- 
cision to adopt, over strong employer objec- 
tion, a relatively low lmit in terms of the 
severe health consequences which could re- 
sult from over-exposure. Inasmuch as the 
protection of the health of employees is the 
overriding concern of OSHA, this choice is 
doubtless sound, but if rests in the final 
analysis on an essentially legislative policy 
judgment, rather than a factual determina- 
tion, concerning the relative risks of under- 
protection as compared to overprotection,.” 
499 F. 2a 474-75 (emphasis supplied). 

The Hodgson case is significant in that it 
reyeals the extent to which Judge Lord's 
injunction order represents & legislative pol- 
icy judgment rather than a decision, based 
upon proved facts, in an injunction case. 

Judge Lord, himself, has occasionaly stated 
that he viewed the proceeding as a “judicial 
inquiry” as to which there are “no param- 
eters” (T. 12,280; 14,179; 19,536). Indeed, he 
once went so far as to compare his activities 
to “an administrative procedure like they do 
in Great Britain where they investigate & 
problem and try to solve it” (T. 4,871). And 
in his Memorandum of August 3, 1974, he 
stated his view that to the extent that his 
“action is to be considered to be legislative 
and not a judicial decision”, he believed that 
he acted properly pursuant to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, 33 U.S.C. $1160 
and Minn Stat. § 116.04 (A. 2:363). 

Neither of these statutes purport to dele- 
gate legislative powers to any court." No law 


“It is basic American. constitutional law 
that a legislature may not impose legislative 
functions on the judiciary. United Steet 
Workers of America v. United States, 361 US. 
$9, 49-44, 80 S. Ct, 1, 4 Lied: 2d 12 (1959). 
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permits, much less authorizes, a federal judge 
to transmute a civil action into some sort of 
inquiry or inquest at which he is free (no 
parameters) to issue decrees based on his 
own policy judgments regardless of the facts 
or the law. It follows that it is not the prov- 
ince of the District Court to transmute a 
speculation into a fact as a basis for impos- 
ing injunctive relief. 
B. Other Scientific Testimony 

In addition to their failure to present any 
probative evidence from a medical stand- 
point in support of their public health alle- 
gations, plaintiffs were also unable to pre- 
sent any substantial evidence in support of 
various nonmedical allegations upon which 
their public health claims are based. The 
following factors illustrate the fallure of 
plaintiffs to establish the underlying assump- 
tions upon which their public health alle- 
gations were based: 

1. The evidence firmly refutes the finding 
that Reserve's tailings are “similar to” or 
“identical to” amosite asbestos. 

2. Undisputed evidence establishes that 
the vast majority of the fibers found in the 
Duluth water supply could not possibly have 
any relationship to Reserve's discharge. 

The absence of any substantial evidence to 
support the allegations with respect to the 
areas mentioned above militates strongly 
against the granting of injunctive relief. 

Essentially all of the findings of Judge 
Lord relating to public health depend upon 
the assumptions that Reserve's tailings are 
“similar to” or “identical to" amosite asbes- 
tos and that significant quantities of the tail- 
ings are transported to Duluth (A. 2: 196- 
97). Aside from the lack of evidence to sup- 
port these assumptions, however, it is im- 
portant to recognize that plaintiffs do not 
dispute the fact that the vast majority of 
the fibers found in the Duluth water sup- 
ply haye no relationship whatscever to Re- 
serye'’s discharge. 


SCIENTISTS SUPPCRT ERTS— 
“LANDSAT” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science is one of the oldest, largest, and 
most prestigious scientific organizations 
in the United States. It was founded in 
1848 and today has more than 120,000 
members. This year’s president of the 
AAAS is the distinguished anthropolo- 
gist Dr. Margaret Mead. 

Mr. President, in an unusual, if not 
unprecedented, action, the board of di- 
rectors of the AAAS has issued a state- 
ment strongly urging the continuation 
of the ERTS—now called Landsat—pro- 
gram. 

Let me just read a small portion of 
the letter that I have received from Dr. 
Mead: 

.. . [W]e believe there are compelling rea- 
sons to pursue this experimental effort to 
develop the demand for a follow-on opera- 
tional program. 

We believe that earth resource information 
obtainable from ERTS will provide substan- 
tial benefits to society. The ERTS experi- 
mental program could lay the foundation 
for an information tool and utilization sys- 
tem of unparalleled value to the entire worid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Mead's letter and the state- 
ment by the board of directors of the 
AAAS be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1975. 
Hon. FRANK E. Moss, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Moss: I am writing to bring 
to your attention the statement of the AAAS 
Board of Directors regarding the desirability 
of continuing the Earth Resources Tech- 
nology Satellite (ERTS) Program. We are 
concerned that the forthcoming President’s 
budget will not include appropriations for 
this program. Although we appreciate that 
limited financial resources require priority 
allocations, we believe there are compelling 
ressons to pursue this experimental effort 
to develop the demand for a follow-on opera- 
tional program. 

We believe that earth resource information 
obtainable from ERTS will provide sub- 
stantial benefits to society. The ERTS ex- 
perimental program could lay the foundation 
for an information tool and utilization sys- 
tem of unparalleled value to the entire world. 
Although these benefits must be weighed 
against the satellite costs and evaluated com- 
paratively with alternative possible methods 
of providing similar information, we believe 
that the experimental program must run con- 
tinuously for ten or more years to determine 
its utility, and to provide a basis for a future 
operational system funded appropriately by 
private and public sources. Only after an 
adequate duration of testing and experi- 
mental usage can the benefits from earth- 
resources satellite data be quantified and 
evaluated adequately for a national and in- 
ternational resource to become a reality. 

The attached statement develops the major 
points which lead us to our conclusion. These 
points include the observations that four 
years is less than the statistically significant 
period required to draw wholly supportable 
conclusions about the nature of some im- 
portant changing natural or man-induced 
phenomena, and the preset time is much too 
early in the experimental ERTS Program to 
permit a meaningful cost-effectiveness as- 
sessment, because the analysis, technology, 
and utilization of the satellite system's capa- 
bilities are still in their infancies. We recom- 
mend that greater attention be directed to- 
ward innovations and technological advances 
in all aspects of the ERTS Program. More 
attention should be directed toward en- 
hanced resolution technologies, increased 
spectral ranges, and better data processing, 
and most especially to using the Information 
in earth resource decisions, management, 
and policy. 

We are sending this same material to cer- 
tain other people including OMB Director 
Ash, Dr. James Fletcher, NASA Aiministra- 
tor, and Representative Olin E. Teague, 
Chairman of the House Science and Tech- 
nology Committee. 

If you wish more information about our 
view of this matter, my colleagues and I 
would be most happy to provide it. I have 
asked Dr, Richard Schribner, a staff member 
of our Association, to be a contact point for 
your office. His telephone number is 467-4475. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET MEAD, 
President, AAAS. 


STATEMENT ON THE EARTH RESOURCES TECH- 
NOLOGY SATELLITE PROGRAM BY THE BOARD or 
DmectorsS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
The Board of Directors of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
{AAAS) is concerned that the experimental 
Earth Resources Technology Satellite (ERTS) 
Program will be terminated without adequate 
data for a full and fair evaluation of the 
potential benefits of earth resources informa- 
tion available through the satellite system. 
The Board appreciates that limited financial 
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resources require priority allocations, but 
believes that there are compelling reasons to 
pursue this experimental effort. 

The information gained already from the 
first satellite demonstrates that the utility 
of ERTS is great in the short term, but the 
Program should not be judged solely from 
this perspective. The Program is developing 
into a new and useful tool of continuing 
value for scientific endeavors. Because ERTS 
observations are made all over the world 
at the same local time, the same instruments, 
involving the same wavelengths, and proc- 
essed by the same facilities, the results of 
this unique coverage are providing many 
scientific disciplines with a storehouse of 
valuable information, especially those dis- 
ciplines that require reliable worldwide com- 
parisons in the distribution of terrestrial 
phenomena. Furthermore, the scientific user 
group is very much an international com- 
munity, a fact which underscores not only 
the non-parochial character of the investiga- 
tions, but also the value of the ERTS Pro- 
gram within the larger context of interna- 
tional relations. 

A promising but exotic technology such as 
ERTS requires a number of years of experi- 
mentation and refinement to define the range 
of opportunities, stimulate utilization mech- 
anisms, and perfect the technology. A par- 
ticularly critical aspect lies in the processing, 
handling, and distribution of the ERTS data. 
As the information obtained continues to be 
applied for the immediate or future benefits 
of mankind, and as more people become 
aware, the demand for ERTS photographic- 
like imagery, for ERTS-supporting ground 
and aircraft observations, and for future re- 
mote-sensing missions will become clearer. 
Thus, an eventual operational program can 
be formulated, including the design of the 
collecting and processing equipment, and, 
most importantly, the specification of the 
appropriate balance between public and pri- 
vate funding. Given those results, then, the 
“demand pull” will be able to balance and, 
indeed, drive the “technology push” of the 
remote sensing systém. 

More specifically, the ERTS Program pro- 
vides terrestrial information for large, but 
ecologically coherent, land masses. For ex- 
ample, in dealing with water pollution and 
eutrophication which affects many of our 
freshwater lakes, the relevant ecosystem unit 
is the entire catchment basin. However, 
granting agencies and neighboring states or 
nations find difficulty in looking beyond their 
own political boundaries toward the formu- 
lation and support of functional ecological, 
earth resource, or demographic studies of 
large units of the earth. ERTS is a prime tool 
for focusing the attention needed to remedy 
this situation, providing that observations 
and data analysis of many phenomena, in- 
adequately understood, can be performed 
over a statistically significant period. This 
period is often substantially longer than four 
years if supportable conclusions are to be 
drawn about the nature of certain changing 
natural or man-induced phenomena. For ex- 
ample, a ten- or twelve-year time span is 
characteristic of dry-wet fluctuations in cli- 
mate, of fallowing cycles in swiddening sys- 
tems in tropical and semitropical zones, and 
of the corresponding animal/insect popula- 
tion oscillations. 

For shorter time cycles, the repetitive, con- 
tiguous coverage provided by ERTS gives good 
sequential information for agricultural pur- 
poses and seasonal change evaluation. How- 
ever, understanding world climate changes 
and global food production requires regular, 
standardized data which can be analyzed for 
the relationship between climatic patterns 
and crop yields over a period much longer 
than Just a few years. 

Obtaining the information needed will re- 
quire experimentation with several satellites 
involving a systematic attempt to develop 
more effective technologies, and a coherent 
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program of data analysis and utilization to 
reach a demand driven, operational point. In 
short, approximately a decade or more of data 
collection and utilization will be required to 
evaluate the ERTS Program adequately. 

ERTS 1 (recently renamed LANDSAT 1) 
was launched in July 1972 and has been de- 
livering spectral images of the earth's sur- 
face. The satellite’s productive lifetime has 
already exceeded that anticipated for it. 
LANDSAT 2, launched January 22, 1975, is 
expected to provide earth resources data into 
1976. Approximately two years are required 
to prepare a satellite for launch. LANDSAT 
C (to be named LANDSAT 3 if and when it 
becomes operational) is in the early planning 
stages. We are concerned that funds allo- 
cated for this third satellite may be elimi- 
nated from the federa! budget. 

Arguments put forward for eliminating 
such funds include: cost-effectiveness assess- 
ments which conclude that more conven- 
tional resources collection methods are bet- 
ter, and the view that successive satellites 
do not constitute the significant technologi- 
cal advances required to justify the label “ex- 
perimental” and to adequately “push” data 
analysis and utilization systems. 

In our view, the present time is much too 
early in the experimental ERTS Program to 
permit a meaningful cost-effective assess- 
ment, because the analysis, technology, and 
utilization of ERTS capabilities are still in 
their infancies. In fact, some evidence sug- 
gests that ERTS may be very significantly 
better than the more conventional methods, 
for example whenever Information is required 
on very large land masses, and that therefore 
the cost-benefit situation would be decidedly 
in the satellite system's favor. However, more 
experience with the system is required before 
& clear-cut case can be made in either direc- 
tion. Furthermore, continuity in data output 
from ERTS will be essential of there is to be 
an adequate period in which to evaluate this 
rew technology. 

Further innovations and technological ad- 
vances in the ERTS are required. 
More attention should be directed toward en- 
hanced resolution technologies, increased 
spectral ranges, and better data processing. 
Of special importance is the need for using 
the information in earth resource decisions, 
management, and policy. 

Certainly LANDSAT C should be a signifi- 
cant technological advance over B. Through 
such advances and enhanced utilization, this 
information tool will be brought to the point 
where government and private users can 
make the most of its potentials. 

We believe that earth resource information 
obtainable from ERTS will provide substan- 
tial benefits to society. The ERTS experi- 
mental program could lay the foundation for 
an information tool and utilization system of 
unparalleled value to the entire world. Al- 
though these benefits must be weighed 
against the satellite costs and evaluated com- 
paratively with alternative possible methods 
of providing similar information, we believe 
that the experimental program must run 
continuously for tem or more years to deter- 
mine its utility, and to provide a basis for a 
future operational system funded appro- 
priately by private and public sources. Only 
after an adequate duration of testing and ex- 
perimental usage can the benefits from earth- 
resources satellite data be quantified and 
evaluated adequately for a national and in- 
ternational resource to become a reality. 

Therefore, the AAAS Board of Directors 
recommends (1) continuing the ERTS Pro- 
gram for approximately a decade, and at least 
through LANDSAT C, to better accomplish 
the needed experimentation and refinement, 
to provide adequate data for a full evaluation 
of the Program, and to encourage further 
public and private interest needed to achieve 
a demand driven operational program; (2) 
additional attention be given within the 
Program to collecting and analyzing data on 
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natural and man-induced phenomena which 
have statistically significant periods longer 
than Just a few years; and (3) greater atten- 
tion be directed toward innovations and tech- 
nological advances in all aspects of the ERTS 
Program. 


PETRODOLLARS 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, for 
all the months since the Arab oil em- 
bargo we have been bombarded with 
calamitous headlines announcing the de- 
mise of the Western World because of 
OPEC’s decision to quadruple the price 
of oil. The hysteria has grown to such 
proportions that responsible leaders of 
this Government talked in no uncertain 
terms of the possibility of going to war 
over oil. 

In today’s Washington Post, Hobart 
Rowen reports that a high Treasury offi- 
cial “forecast that revenues being accu- 
mulated by the oil cartel countries may 
total only $200 billion to $250 billion by 
1980, or well under half of the $650 bil- 
lion estimated last year by the World 
Bank.” The chief reason for this dra- 
matic reassessment is the fact that the 
oil exporting countries are not sitting on 
their money, but have been spending 
their “petrodollars” on physical goods 
and services produced in the United 
States and other advanced industrialized 
nations. This new assessment reaffirms 
my belief that only negotiations between 
consuming and producing countries will 
bring about the international under- 
standing necessary for just and fair trade 
policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OIL CARTEL’S DOLLAR SURPLUS ESTIMATE Cur 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

A high Treasury official yesterday forecast 
that revenues being accumulated by the oil 
cartel countries may total only $200 billion 
to $250 billion by 1980, or well under half of 
the $650 billion estimated last year by the 
World Bank. 

Thomas Willett, deputy assistant under 
secretary of the Treasury for research, said 
that this total, while still large and painful 
does not present an inherently unmanage- 
able problem. 

Willett stressed that the calculation was a 
personal projection. But in an interview, he 
said that it represents current appraisals 
within the Treasury and elsewhere in the 
government. 

A key reason Willett’s estimate is sharply 
lower than the World Bank's is evidence that 
imports of physical goods and services by the 
cartel countries are already significantly 
higher than once believed possible and are 
likely to expand further. 

This means that instead of piling up as 
money balances, a substantial part of the 
cartel’s earnings will be exchanged for what 
are called “real resources” produced by the 
industrial world. 

The appropriate response by the Western 
World, Willett said, “is the development of 
monetary and fiscal policies that will promote 
investment” in the kinds of products that 
can be exported to the cartel. 

Willett’s remarks were made to an inter- 
national audience of financial experts at the 
second day of a conference here by 


the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. 
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There was a consensus at the conference 
that the world had come through the crisis 
posed by the five-fold increase in petroleum 
yrices in better shape than had been antici- 
pated, with the exception that no one had 
found an answer to the mounting deficits of 
the less developed countries, 

Willett’s numbers tally with a growing 
consensus in banking and academic circles 
that the problem of petro-dollar surpluses— 
while still serious—may have been exag- 
gerated in the last year. 

For example, a new analysis by the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co, of New York said that 
the accumulation of surplus reserves by the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries may hit a peak of about $250 billion as 
early as 1977. 

“The financing of the ofl deficit, there- 
fore,” the bank said, “appears to be a serious 
problem for only a few more years.” 

Ed Fried of the Brookings Institution, who 
made similar calculations for a recent study 
called “Energy and U.S. Foreign policy,” said 
in a telephone interview that he puts the 
1980 surplus as low as $150 billion to $160 
billion. 

As an example of the relative optimism 
prevailing at yesterday’s session, Brookings 
Institution senior fellow C. Ford Bergsten 
commented that there now “is virtually no 
possibility of an international financial 
crisis.” 

J. J. Polak, research director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, said there is no 
need for the oil-consuming nations “to 
tighten their belts. The important thing is 
that they accept a share of the capital in- 
flow” from the cartel. 

Willett argued that even the more pessi- 
mistic World Bank figure projecting a cartel 
surplus of $650 billion by 1980 would not 
have been an unprecedented cash transfer, 
as a percentage, compared with many epi- 
sodes in past history. 

Like Morgan Guaranty’s and Fried's esti- 
mates, Willett’s calculations are based on 
constant 1974 dollars, whereas the World 
Bank figure was based on so-called current 
dollars, which include an inflation factor. 
Adjusting the World Bank figure to constant 
dollars, Willett satd, would bring it down to 
$400 billion. 

(Economists say that using the higher, 
eurrent-dollar figure for the cartel surpluses 
creates a distortion, because everything else 
would be inflated, as well.) 

Willett then made a further reduction of 
the World Bank estimate to take into ac- 
count higher OPEC imports, reduced oil 
sales, and a refinement of the original bank 
calculation of the interest buildup. 

The Morgan Guaranty survey showed that 
OPEC imports are already in a sharply rising 
trend, having increased by 70 to 75 per cent 
in 1974 to about $20 billion. 

The economists at Morgan Guaranty say 
they think that the OPEC nations’ imports 
may rise so fast that they may actually be 
running a trade deficit before the end of the 
decade. Willett disagrees only on the timing, 
believing the deficit will come later. 

One element in Willett’s analysis is the ex- 
pectation that, as the rest of the world de- 
velops alternative sources of energy, OPEC 
oll production in the early 1980s may fall to 
about half of the capacity the cartel will have 
by that time. 

He said he thinks that the cutbacks in 
production (as a percentage of capacity) 
would fall hardest on Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, the least populous of the major pro- 
ducers. A larger share of the cartel’s oil 
exports, then, would accrue to the populous 
countries, such as Iran, Venezuela and Libya, 
which would be able to absorb a greater 
volume of physical goods and services. 

No one at the sessions suggested that a 
more optimistic view of the longer-run prob- 
lem diminishes the need for emergency fi- 
nancing by the International Monetary Fund 
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and other international agencies of a large 
part of the 1975 oil deficit, which still is ex- 
pected to run $50 to $60 billion. 


LIMIT ON POLITICAL USE OF 
PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there have 
been very encouraging reports lately that 
the Ford administration soon will an- 
nounce a $500 million increase in this 
country’s food assistance program. If that 
happens, it will mean more food for peo- 
ple that now are literally starving to 
death in countries like Bangladesh, and 
it will represent a reaffirmation of our 
commitment to help lead the fight 
against world hunger. All of this will be 
particularly gratifying to those members 
of Congress who argued for an increase 
in the U.S. food commitment at the 
World Food Conference in Rome last 
year. 

That Conference and the administra- 
tion’s decision not to announce an in- 
crease in food aid then were followed 
quickly by legislation in the Congress. On 
November 24, the Senate approved an 
amendment that assigned the highest pri- 
ority under the food assistance program 
to the nations that need it the most to 
combat starvation. Then, December 4, 
the Senate amended the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1974 to limit the amount of 
food assistance that could be used for 
political purposes. As approved by Con- 
gress, the limit was set at 30 percent of 
concessional sales, and that limit was 
signed into law by the President. The 
message was simple: Food assistance 
should be an expression of compassion, 
not political leverage, and seven out of 
every 10 bushels of food assistance should 
go to those 32 countries designated by 
the United Nations as most seriously af- 
fected by the food shortage. 

Despite that simple message, there 
seems to be some confusion within the 
administration over the intent of Con- 
gress and the impact of the limitation 
on political food assistance. As an article 
in the January 28 New York Times indi- 
cates, the administration apparently feels 
that the limit applies to the entire Public 
Law 480 program—title I concessional 
sales and title IT humanitarian aid. The 
confusion is unwarranted. The adminis- 
tration’s interpretation of the law is mis- 
taken. 

Laws are often ambiguous—sometimes 
intentionally, sometimes unavoidably. 
But this law is not one of them. For- 
tunately, the amendment which estab- 
lished the limit was discussed thoroughly 
by Senators HATFIELD and HUMPHREY 
during the debate on the foreign assist- 
ance conference report December 17. One 
need only read that colloquy to under- 
stand the purpose of the amendment and 
the effect of the law. The 30-percent ceil- 
ing applies only to title I concessional 
sales. It makes no sense to suggest that 
in trying to limit the political uses of food 
assistance the Congress actually would 
increase its political use by providing that 
30 percent of “humanitarian” food aid 
could be used for political purposes. 

. Mr. President, the apparent confusion 
on the part of the administration damp- 
ens what otherwise would be the best of 
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news. The apparent confusion has re- 
sulted in a Catch-22. The $500 million 
increase in food assistance will mean 
more food for Bangladesh and Sri Lanka, 
but a substantial portion of it will go 
to countries like South Korea and Chile 
in the form of political assistance, assist- 
ance that could be better used elsewhere 
and may end up being sold for cash in- 
stead of being given to the hungry. 

I am very disappointed that the ad- 
ministration seems intent on this course 
of action. The law is clear, And so is the 
intent of Congress. In the months ahead, 
Congress may well decrease even further 
the amount of food assistance used for 
political purposes. At a time when so 
many people are going hungry, humani- 
tarian aid is far more important than 
political aid. 

This legislation, this issue of food as- 
sistance, represents an opportunity for 
Congress and the administration to work 
together. In a recent speech in Los An- 
geles, Secretary of State Kissinger called 
for “mutual trust” between Congress and 
the administration, and this issue is an 
excellent place to begin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the New York Times article I men- 
tioned and the December 17 colloquy 
between Senator HATFIELD and Senator 
HumpHrey be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and colloquy were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES To ANNOUNCE RISE IN Foop 
Arp 
(By Leslie H, Gelb) 

WASHINGTON, January 27.—The Ford Ad- 
ministration plans to announce this week a 
$500-million increase in the food aid pro- 
gram, to $1.4-billion, as it continues to ne- 
gotiate with legislators over how much of the 
total should be allocated for political rather 
than humanitarian purposes, according to 
Administration officials and Congressional 
aides. 

Secretary of State Kissinger has pledged to 
give more than $500-million in food aid to 
such nations as South Vietnam, South Korea 
and Chile, according to State Department 
memorandums, even though these are not 
officially classified as among the most needy 
countries. 

An amendment to the foreign aid bill that 
was signed into law by President Ford on 
December 30, however, restricts nonhumani- 
tarian, or political, food aid to 30 per cent of 
the Public Law 480 program. At issue are the 
questions of which nations should be in- 
cluded in the 30 per cent category and of 
what figure the 30 per cent should be figured 
on, 

Administration and Congressional sources 
said today that the Administration had 
abandoned earlier efforts to gain Congres- 
sional assent to treating food aid for South 
Vietnam as humanitarian rather than politi- 
cal, 

CHANGE FOR SAIGON OPPOSED 

The effect of such a change would have 
been to make more aid avallable for South 
Vietnam, but also to free the entire 30 per 
cent in the restricted category for the other 
non-neediest nations to which Mr. Kissinger 
has pledged help. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Democrat 
of Minnesota, the author of the 30 per cent 
amendment to the foreign aid bill, said to- 
day that “Vietnam will not be classified as a 
most seriously affected nation,” and would 
thus remain in the political category. 
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Food aid under Public Law 480 is divided 
into a large concessional sales program and a 
smaller nt aid program. 

Mr. Kissinger is reportedly arguing that 
the Humphrey amendment applies to the 
entire Public Law 480 and not just to the 
concessional sales part. 

Administration officials said that, in the 
new $1.4-billion program to be announced, 
about $1.15-billion would be longterm, low- 
interest sales and about $250-million would 
be provided in grants through voluntary 
agencies. 

By the Administration's interpretation of 
the amendment, $420-million, or 30 per cent 
of $1.4-billion, would be available for politi- 
cal aid. 

But Senator Mark O. Hatfield, Republican 
of Oregon, another framer of the amend- 
ment, contends that the political aid figure 
would be $345-million, or 30 per cent of 
$1.15-billion. 

BASIC CONFLICT SEEN 

The significance of the issue goes beyond 
the $75-million difference. According to Mr. 
Hatfield, the Administration’s interpreta- 
tion would be a violation of the spirit and 
letter of the law since, he asserts, the floor 
debates on the amendment clearly defined 
the 30 per cent in terms of the sales program 
alone. 

The Administration is contending that the 
language in the amendment that refers to 
“concessional food aid” means all noncom- 
mercial food sales or grants. 

Administration officials said that key mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
had agreed to this interpretation. Sources on 
the committee, however, insist that the com- 
mittee has not taken any position. Senator 
Humphrey, according to an aide, has not 
made up his mind either. 

Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hatfield originated 
the amendment, their speeches in the Sen- 
ate make clear, in reaction to the Adminis- 
tration’s using 70 per cent of the conces- 
sional sales program last year for South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. The Administration in- 
creased food aid allotments to these nations 
after Congress had reduced their economic 
aid allotments. 

The Administration does not need Con- 
gressional approval in the current fiscal year 
for the $500-million increase in the over-all 
food aid program. It merely borrows the addi- 
tional funds from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and seeks reimbursement in the 
next fiscal year. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would lke 
to direct an inquiry to the manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY) regarding section 49 
of the Senate bill, and its disposition by the 
conference. I note that the conference has 
agreed to set a limit of 30 percent on con- 
cessional food assistance to nations not on 
the U.N. list of 32 countries “most seriously 
affected” by the current global economic 
crisis. As the Senator knows I have had a 
very deep concern about the continued diver- 
sion of concessional sales under title I of 
Public Law 480 to nations who are not in 
deep need of food, but who are receiving 
such aid for purely political purposes. It is 
unconscionable to me that at this time, 
when the needy nations of the world face a 
grain deficit of 7.5 million tons in the next 
6 months, that we should continue to divert 
large portions of our food aid to nations for 
purely political purposes. Now, my question 
to the Senator is to what does this 30-per- 
cent limitation figure apply? 

Mr, HUMPHREY, The 30-percent figure ap- 
plies only to concessional sales. 

It applies, therefore, only to title I of the 
Public Law 480 program, Title II, which is 
purely grants, is not included in figuring this 
limitation. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I am pleased to hear that. 
Does this mean, then, that the administra- 
tion is limited in this current fiscal year to 
giving only 30 percent of title I, Public Law 
480 loans for concessional sales to nations 
that are not on the U.N. list of “most seri- 
ously affected”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly correct. In 
determining the 30-percent figure, we had 
clearly in mind 30 percent of the title I 
budget under Public Law 480. We did not in- 
clude title II within the limitation since the 
title II program of grants, given through 
voluntary agencies primarily, is clearly hu- 
manitarian. We were not interested, there- 
fore, in limiting its allocation because of its 
evident humanitarian nature. That is why 
the limitation applies only to title I. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is as I had hoped, and 
how I understood the actions of the confer- 
ence committee. However, I have wanted 
them to be interpreted explicitly so as to 
prevent any misunderstanding. In that re- 
gard, let me point out to the Senator that 
the language agreed to by the conference in 
this matter reads “30 percent of conces- 
sional food aid.” In this instance, then, “con- 
cessional food aid” refers to title I, and title 
I only of Public Law 480. It does not include, 
for the purposes of interpreting this law, the 
Public Law 480 title II program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. This limitation applies only to the 
concessional sales and loans operating under 
title I of Public Law 480, That is what the 
language means, and there should be abso- 
lutely no ambiguity in anybody's mind 
about it. 

Mr. Hatrietp. I understand that the ad- 
ministration has under its consideration a 
total of Public Law 480 program of about 
$1.2 billion for this fiscal year. Of that 
amount, about $350 million would be availa- 
ble for grants under title II, and about $850 
million would be available under concessional 
loans under title I. Now, if that particular 
budget, which we are using here as an exam- 
ple, were adopted, then; as I understand what 
the Senator has said as to the conference 
committee language, there would be a 30 per- 
cent limitation on the $850 million title I 
program, for nations not on the U.N. list. 
Therefore, under this budget and limiting 
formula, only $255 million would be avail- 
able for nations not on the U.N. list under 
title I. Is that correct? Was that the intent 
of the conference committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Again, the Senator is 
totally correct in his understanding of the 
action taken by the conference committee. 
And I should like to commend the Senator 
for his diligent and detailed interest in this 
very critical subject. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I want to thank the Senator 
very deeply, and commend him for his out- 
standing leadership in this entire issue. As 
the original author of the amendment, 
which has been accepted by the conference 
with the one change we have noted, the 
Senator has shown a continued and steadfast 
desire to limit the use of our food aid for 
political purposes during this time of great 
human need. 

I would point out, further, that this lim- 
itation will allow the administration to ful- 
fill its political commitments of food aid to 
the Middle East and elsewhere. But it will 
establish a meaningful limit on the political 
use of such aid. It will prevent major por- 
tions of food aid going to nations such as 
Korea, Indonesia, and Chile, whose people da 
not face the threat of starvation in the way 
that those in Bangladesh, India, Sri Lanka, 
and elsewhere do. By limiting the food aid 
which can flow to nations for political pur- 
poses, we can increase the levels of food aid 
given to save the lives of millions in the next 
6 months. I have calculated that $100 mil- 
lon worth of food aid, if given to nations 
facing unmet grain deficits before the next 
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harvest, can support 3 million people through 
the next 6 months. So that is the true sig- 
nificance of the action which we have taken 
here. 

The Senator knows that in the past I have 
not voted for the foreign aid bill because of 
my objections to particularly the military 
aid portions of it. But in light of the action 
taken by the conference committee on this 
critical issue, I shall vote for passage of the 
conference committee report. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 
year's politicizing and prostitution of the 
food for peace program, when nearly 
half the available commodities were sent 
to support the war economies of Indo- 
china rather than to avert famine in 
other areas of the world, prompted the 
Senate to impose a limitation on political 
uses of food aid in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-559). 

Section 55(a) (5) of that act provides 
that— 

Not more than 30 percent of concessional 
food aid should be allocated to countries 
other than those most seriously affected by 
current food shortages, unless the President 
demonstrates to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress that the use of such 
food assistance is solely for humanitarian 
purposes. 


On December 17, the author of that 
section, Senator HUMPHREY, and I had 
a colloquy during debate on the Foreign 
Assistance Act conference report which 
further clarifies the expressed intent of 
the limitation. The following day, De- 
cember 18, Representative Brown of Cal- 
ifornia and Representative SYMINGTON of 
Missouri again made it quite clear for 
the record in the House debate on the 
conference report, that the limitation 
specifically restricts the administration 
to giving only 30 percent of title I, Pub- 
lic Law 480 loans for concessional sales 
to nations that are not on the U.N. list 
of “most seriously affected” by the cur- 
rent food shortages. 

Despite all this legislative history and 
the abundantly clear language of the 
law itself, however, the administration 
is attempting to circumvent the limita- 
tion of section 55(a)(5) and increase 
political food aid. 

The Congress has expressed its will. 
and written a law. The task of the ex- 
ecutive branch is to enforce that law, 
not to circumvent or ignore it. 

To remind my colleagues and the ad- 
ministration of the legislative history of 
section 55(a)(5) of Public Law 93-559, 
I ask unanimous consent the colloquy 
between Senator HUMPHREY and myself 
on December 17, 1974, concerning this 
matter be printed in the Recor at this 
point, along with the remarks of Repre- 
sentative Brown of California and Rep- 
resentative SYMINGTON of Missouri from 
the Recorp of December 18, 1974. I also 
ask that a letter of December 23, 1974. 
to AID Administrator Dan ` arker from 
Senator HUMPHREY and myself and my 
letter of January 23 to Secretary of State 
Kissinger be printed in the Reconp at 
this point. These materials should leave 
no doubt as to the intent of Congress 
concerning the limitation of political 
food aid. 

There being no objection, the material 
was.ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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CoLLoquy BETWEEN SENATOR HATFIELD AND 
SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would like 
to direct an inquiry to the manager of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY) regarding section 49 of 
the Senate bill, and its disposition by the 
conference. I note that the conference has 
agreed to set a limit of 30 percent on conces- 
sional food assistance to nations not on the 
U.N. list of 32 countries “most seriously af- 
fected” by the current global economic crisis. 
As the Senator knows, I have had a very 
deep concern about the continued diversion 
of concessional sales under title I of Public 
Law 480 to nations who are not in deep need 
of food, but who are receiving such aid for 
purely political purposes. It is unconscion- 
able to me that at this time, when the needy 
nations of the world face a grain deficit of 7.5 
million tons in the next 6 months, that we 
should continue to divert large portions of 
our food aid to nations for purely political 
purposes. Now, my question to the Senator 
is to what does this 30-percent limitation 
figure apply? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The 30-percent figure ap- 
plies only to concessional sales. 

It applies, therefore, only to title I of the 
Public Law 480 program. Title II, which is 
purely grants, is not included in figuring 
this limitation. 

Mr. Harrie. I am pleased to hear that. 
Does this mean, then, that the admjnistra- 
tion is limited in this current fiscal year to 
giving only 30 percent of title I, Public Law 
480 loans for concessional sales to nations 
that are not on the U.N. list of “most serl- 
ously affected”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly correct. In 
determining the 30-percent figure, we had 
clearly in mind 30 percent of the title I budg- 
et under Public Law 480. We did not include 
title II within the limitation since the title 
II program of grants, given through volun- 
tary agencies primarily, is clearly humanitar- 
ian. We were not interested, therefore, in 
limiting its allocation because of its evident 
humanitarian nature. That is why the limi- 
tation applies only to title I. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is as I had hoped, and 
how I understood the actions of the confer- 
ence committee. However, I have wanted 
them to be interpreted explicitly so as to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding. In that regard, 
let me point out to the Senator that the lan- 
guage agreed to by the conference in this 
matter reads “30 percent of concessional food 
aid.” In this instance, then, “concessional 
food aid” refers to title I, and title I only of 
Public Law 480. It does not include, for the 
purposes of interpreting this law, the Public 
Law 480 title II program. 

Mr. Huspurey. The Senator is absolutely 
ly correct. This limitation applies only to the 
concessional sales and loans operating undef 
title I of Public Law 480. That is what the 
language means, and there should be abso- 
lutely no ambiguity in anybody’s mind about 
it. 

Mr. Hatrrenp. I understand that the ad- 
ministration has under its consideration & 
total of Public Law 480 program of about $1.2 
billion for this fiscal year. Of that amount, 
about $350 million would be available for 
grants under title II, and about $850 million 
would be available under concessional loans 
under title I. Now, if that particular budget, 
which we are using here as a example, were 
adopted, then, as I understand what the 
Senator has said as to the conference com- 
mittee language, there would be a 30 percent 
limitation on the $850 million title I pro- 
gram, for nations not on the U.N. list. There- 
for, under this budget and limiting formula, 
only $255 million would be available for na- 
tions not on the U.N. list under title I. Is 
that correct? Was that the intent of the con- 
ference committee? 

Mr. Humpurey. Again, the Senator is to- 
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tally correct in his understanding of the ac- 
tion taken by the conference committee. And 
I should like to commend the Senator for his 
diligent and detailed interest in this very 
critical subject. 

Mr. HATFIELD, I want to thank the Sena- 
tor very deeply, and commend him for his 
outstanding leadership in this entire issue. 
As the original author of the amendment, 
which has been accepted by the conference 
with the one change we have noted, the Sen- 
ator has shown a continued and steadfast 
desire to limit the use of our food aid for 
political purposes during this time of great 
human need. 

I would point out, further, that this limi- 
tation will allow the administration to fulfill 
its political commitments of food aid to the 
Middle East and elsewhere. But it will estab- 
lish a meaningful limit on the political use 
of such aid. It will prevent major portions of 
food aid going to nations such as Korea, 
Indonesia, and Chile, whose people do not 
face the threat of starvation in the way that 
those in Bangladesh, India, Sri Lanka, and 
elsewhere do. By limiting the food aid which 
can flow to nations for political purposes, we 
can increase the levels of food aid given to 
save the lives of millions in the next 6 
months. I have calculated that $100 million 
worth of food aid, if given to nations facing 
unmet grain deficits before the next harvest, 
can support 3 million people through the 
next 6 months. So that is the true signifi- 
cance of the action which we have taken 
here. 

The Senator knows that in the past I have 
not voted for the foreign aid bill because of 
my objections to particularly the military aid 
portions of it. But in light of the action 
taken by the conference committee on this 
critical issue, I shall vote for passage of the 
conference committee report. 

Mr. Brown of California. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morgan. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Brown of California. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
mentioned the colloquy with the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) with regard 
to “Food for Peace," which occurred on the 
floor of the House when the bill was before 
us, and there is a similar colloquy between 
Senators HATFIELD and HUMPHREY as reflect- 
ed in yesterday's RECORD on page $21794 with 
regard to the percentage of the title I Food 
for Peace which will be allocated to the coun- 
tries which are not on the U.N. list of 32 
countries “most seriously affected” by the 
current world food crisis. 

I wish to ask the distinguished chairman 
of the committee if he is in agreement with 
the interpretation contained in the remarks 
of Senator HaTFIELD with regard to the pro- 
visions in the conference report. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Speaker, as the gentle- 
man remembers, the House bill had no simi- 
lar provision dealing with food aid. 

Mr. Brown of California, That is right. 

Mr. MorGcan. Our committee of conference, 
however, adopted the Senate language favor- 
ing more food for those who need more help. 
We believe the language in the conference 
report moves in that direction. It puts em- 
phasis on food assistance to the poorest coun- 
tries. 

The interpretation worked out by Senators 
HUMPHREY and HATFIELD is somewhat con- 
fusing to me, but I believe the language in 
the report is pretty clear. If the gentleman 
will follow the language in the report, I 
think he will find it spelis out the details of 
what the conferees agreed upon. 

Mr. Brown of California. If the gentleman 
will yield further, may I inquire as to wheth- 
er or not the specific percentage limitation 
which is referred to appears in the confer- 
ence report. In other words, does the lan- 
guage state that not more than 30 percent 
of title I concessional food assistance is au- 
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thorized for those countries which are not 
among the “most seriously affected” accord- 
ing to the U.N.? 

Mr. Morcan. Yes, Mr. Speaker, it refers to 
the list of countries that are included in 
the U.N. definition of the poorest countries. 
Thirty percent of our concessional food aid 
is to go to such countries. 

Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of the committee for his 
explanation, and his assurance that the lan- 
guage in the conference report refers to title 
I congressional food aid and does not include 
the Public Law 480, title II grant program, 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES W. 
SYMINGTON 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to refer again to the food-for- 
peace provisions of the bill. The record is 
now explicit with respect to what is 
meant by concessional food aid, in section 
55(a) (5). 

It is clear from the colloquy that occurred 

in the other body, and here, that what is 
meant by that subsection is that not more 
than 30 percent of title I concessional fooa 
sales may be allocated to countries other than 
those most seriously affected by food short- 
ages. 
The word concessional is a term of art. Iv 
only refers to title I sales for foreign cur- 
rency. It means sales on concessional terms. 
It is not used redundantly in this or any 
other section. It is not used with respect to 
title II, the title which deals with grant 
programs. 

It is quite important that we nail this 
down for the record. We are not talking about 
30 percent of the total of food aid under ti- 
tle II plus concessional aid under title I, but 
only of title I concessional food aid. For the 
coming fiscal year, this would be restricted 
to the amount of $255 million. I am glad both 
bodies have accepted this interpretation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 23, 1974. 

Hon. DANIEL PARKER, 

Administrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department oj State, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Dan: May we offer our warm thanks 
for your assistance during the consideration 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. Your patience 
and cooperation throughout our work on this 
legislation was most appreciated by all of 
those involved. 

It is our understanding that some ques- 
tion has been raised concerning the inter- 
pretation of Section 55 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Authorization Bill as reported by our 
Conference Committee and passed by the 
Congress, Section 55(a) (5) provides that “not 
more than 30 percent of concessional food 
aid should be allocated to countries other 
than those most seriously affected by cur- 
rent food shortages, unless the President 
demonstrates to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress that the use of such food 
assistance is solely for humanitarian food 
purposes.” 

It is the clear intent of the author, Con- 
ference Committee, and the Congress, as duly 
demonstrated in various colloquies on the 
issue, that the 30 percent limitation apply 
solely to Title I of PL 480. While the derota- 
tion of the word “concessional” might be in- 
terpreted to apply to both concessional sales 
and grants the connotation of the word as 
applied to our food assistance programs is 
that referring to sales and loans only, In of- 
fering this provision, the author’s intent was 
that the 30 percent limitation apply to Title 
I of PL 480 only and using Title I program 
funds as a base upon which the 30 percent 
limitation is applied. 

Since this was a Senate provision, drafted 
by Senator Humphrey and clarified specifi- 
cally in our colloquy, it should be clear that 
there is no room for any other interpreta- 
tion. As the Senate was the initiator of this 
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amendment, and as it was our position which 
was accepted in the Conference, there is no 
possibility for doubt over its meaning. 

Our interest in including this restriction 
is not to encumber the program with perma- 
nent programing mandates nor to discour- 
age political uses of food assistance with 
modesty in time when international supply 
conditions permit. Rather, our concern is that 
a sense of balance between political and hu- 
manitarian objectives be restored in our Food 
for Peace programs. Frankly, unless such a 
balance is attained the future of the pro- 
gram may be jeopardized as confidence in 
the humanitarian aspect of the program is 
lost. 

We are most anxious to work with you in 
the spirit of cooperation which has charac- 
terized the passage of the Foreign Aid Bill 
and, therefore, want you to be totally clear 
about the intent and effect of this aspect of 
legislation which the Congress has passed. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1975. 
Hon. HENRY KISSINGER, 
Seeretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: I am greatly dis- 
turbed by a New York Times article of 
January 21 which reports that you are ad- 
vocating that the projected $101 million in 
food aid to South Vietnam be considered as 
“humanitarian” rather than “political,” and 
thus exempt from the 30% limitation of 
Title I concessional food aid for nations other 
than those most seriously affected by the 
current food shortages. 

The Congressional position on this matter 
has been made absolutely explicit. Section 
55(a) (5) specifically states that “during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, not more 
than 30 percent of concessional food aid 
should be allocated to countries other than 
those which are most seriously affected by 
current food shortages, unless the Presi- 
dent demonstrates to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of the Congress that the use of such 
food assistance is solely for humanitarian 
food purposes." The President has made no 
such demonstration for these Committees to 
consider and approve. 

I would also refer you to the colloquy be- 
tween Senator Humphrey and myself on De- 
cember 17, 1974, pertaining to the limita- 
tion language of the conference report (page 
$21794 of the Congressional Record). In 
that colloquy, it is made clear repeatedly that 
no more than 30 percent of concessional 
food aid under Title I of P.L. 480 shall be 
given to nations not on the United Nations 
“most seriously affected” list. 

South Vietnam is not on that list, and it 
is not on that list for good reason. The 
United Nations Emergency Operation, to- 
gether with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
and the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development carefully considered the 
economic situation in South Vietnam, and 
determined that its condition was not such 
that it should be placed on the “most seri- 
ously affected” list. The absence of South 
Vietnam from that list is in no way attri- 
butable to its not being a member of the 
United Nations. 

The South Vietnamese rice crop in calen- 
dar year 1973 amounted to 6.7 million tons. 
For the year just ended, the harvest is pro- 
jected at 7.0 million tons, a 300,000 ton in- 
crease. That increase is greater than the 
amount of rice the United States shipped to 
South Vietnam in each of the past two years. 
Therefore, the projected $101 million of food 
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aid to South Vietnam cannot be justified on 
humanitarian grounds. Rather, it is obvious 
that this is political aid intended to provide 
budgetary support for the Thieu govern- 
ment. 

Given these facts, I am shocked that you 
would attempt to have South Vietnam con- 
sidered as one of those countries most seri- 
ously affected by the world food shortage 
and therefore exempt from the limitation in 
P.L. 93-559 on political food aid. And I am 
keenly disappointed that you, after stating 
your support for the highest possible level 
of food aid to the world’s hungry, would now 
compromise that commitment and attempt 
to evade an explicit Congressional directive 
as is reported in the press. 

Finally, in light of your proclaimed con- 
cern for meeting the humanitarian needs of 
those who face starvation especially in the 
next five months, I am keenly depressed to 
see you give the first priority in our food aid 
program to meeting political rather than hu- 
manitarian needs. That is neither in accord 
with the wishes of the Congress nor the sen- 
timents of the American people. If you are 
serious about a new attitude of cooperation 
with the Congress in our nation’s foreign af- 
fairs, and especially in such a vital subject 
as our food aid, then I would respectfully 
urge you to reassess your present priorities. 

I hope you would recognize that you cannot 
meet all the political commitments of food 
aid which you would prefer under the con- 
straints of law which the Congress has im- 
posed and still remain within acceptable 
budget and commodity availability limits, 
The solution, pragmatically, is to fulfill what 
political commitments you can within 30% 
of the Title I program by increasing the 
total program to whatever possible extent, 
and thereby also making possible substantial 
increases in food aid to those nations pres- 
ently facing the deepest humanitarian needs. 
It is deeply discouraging to me to realize that 
any increases In humanitarian assistance 
will come only because of commensurate in- 
creases thereby made possible in political 
allocations. But this is the reality, because 
of the obvious priorities of your policy. It 
would be my hope that you would devote 
your energies to using our food aid for saving 
some of those who are starving, rather than 
to continue attempts to circumvent the in- 
tent of law in order to maximize the amount 
of food to be used for political purposes. 

The entire Congressional effort to place 
a limit on the Food for Peace funds used 
for political purposes has come about because 
of the utter prostitution of this program that 
culminated during last fiscal year, when 
nearly 70% of all Title I P.L. 480 went to 
Indochina. Congressional sentiment expressed 
clearly in law will now prevent such misuse 
of our Food for Peace program in the future. 
I certainly trust that you will be fully re- 
sponsive to the law in this regard, and my 
colleagues and I are prepared to cooperate 
with you in fulfilling the law's intent and 
obligations. 

Sincerely, 
Mark O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senator 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reports 
in recent days suggest that the adminis- 
tration has finally reached a decision re- 
garding the amount of food exports the 
United States will ship abroad under the 
food for peace program. I join many of 
my colleagues in welcoming this decision, 
especially since it means that the food 
for peace program will apparently be sup- 
plemented by an additional $500 million 
in this fiscal year. In view of the con- 
tinuing decline of Public Law 480 exports 
in recent years, this commitment to help 
feed hungry nations means a new lease 
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on life for famine-stricken regions ex- 
periencing severe malnutrition and 
ħunger. 

This decision will hopefully buy pre- 
cious time for nations desperately trying 
to catch up on lost agricultural produc- 
tion—production decimated by drought 
and war, and the indifference of nature 
to the needs of a growing world popula- 
tion. This good news not only should re- 
ceive the support of the Congress and the 
American people, but it should also be 
welcomed by the other food exporting na- 
tions which have joined the international 
efforts to rescue millions of people on the 
brink of starvation. 

There is little doubt that America’s 
food commitment abroad can have an 
important impact upon the peace and 
progress of developing nations today in 
food shortage areas. That is why the 
Subcommittee on Refugees and the Sub- 
committee on Health, both of which I 
serve as chairman, have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their deep concern regarding the 
priorities and allocations in the food for 
peace program, 

Since the passage of Public Law 480 
more than 20 years ago, Congress has re- 
peatedly stressed the importance of hu- 
manitarian purposes in the priorities and 
allocations of food for peace. In recent 
years, however, the basic humanitarian 
purposes of Public Law 480 have been 
distorted and neglected in favor of secur- 
ity objectives. 

Public Law 480 food has been flowing 
into nations which cannot possibly war- 
rant such assistance, when others have 
been left high and dry without food. In 
too many cases, food for peace has be- 
come food for cash—and even food for 
war. In Indochina, funds generated by 
Public Law 480 have been used for mili- 
tary rather than humanitarian purposes. 
Despite the assumption of the American 
people and the intent of Congress that 
the program should reflect the genuine 
humanitarian concern of the American 
people, our Government has distorted 
this objective and tilted the program to- 
ward defense purposes—to the neglect of 
starving millions around the globe. 

The time is past due to renew the basic 
humanitarian purpose of Public Law 
480. In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive, I joined with other Senators in 
sponsoring an amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act which placed a $350 
million ceiling on political food exports 
under Public Law 480. It was our inten- 
tion to tie food for peace exports to an 
international humanitarian barometer, 
in this case, the most seriously affected— 
MSA—list of nations earmarked for 
special humanitarian economic concern 
by the United Nations. 

In conference, the ceiling of $350 mil- 
lion was substitutea in favor of a 30-per- 
cent ceiling limitation. Today, there 
seems to be some controversy as to 
whether or not this 30-percent ceiling 
applies to title I of the food for peace 
program or to title II as well. Addition- 
ally, there has been some suggestion that 
the administration is intent upon in- 
cluding South Vietnam under the MSA 
list of nations. 

Mr. President, as an author of the 
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amendment, I would like to comment on 
these important issues of concern to 
Congress. 

First, the amendment applies to title 
Tonly. 

Second, the New York Times has re- 
ported that this 30-percent ceiling has 
become a significant focus of attention 
in our Government's efforts to increase 
our aid to South Vietnam. Distortion of 
the 30-percent ceiling not only would 
have an unwanted impact upon the hu- 
manitarian dimension of the Public Law 
480 program, but once again raises the 
specter of a resumption of alternative 
means to fuel the war in South Vietnam. 

Let me state for the record that South 
Vietnam does not appear on the MSA 
list. And as long as South Vietnam re- 
mains off this list, I strongly feel that 
the 30-percent ceiling applies to any as- 
sistance to South Vietnam under title I 
of the Public Law 480 program. 

There are 32 nations on this list of 
most seriously affected states, and the 
clear intent of the amendment expressly 
stated that nations which do not appear 
on this list should not receive assistance 
beyond the 30-percent ceiling. Any effort 
to circumvent this legislative intent goes 
against both the word and spirit of the 
amendment. And the amendment should 
also apply to the proposed increase of 
$500 million. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that the 
amendment sponsored by Senators 
HUMPHREY, CLARK, HATFIELD, and myself 
will be fully adhered to. Our amendment 
was introduced in answer to the very 
critical issue of the continuing misman- 
agement by the executive branch of con- 
gressional intent for Public Law 480. And 
in a spirit of cooperation, I am confident 
that our Government will fully evaluate 
the clear intention of Congress and the 
wishes of the American people in execut- 
ing the fiscal year 1975, Public Law 480, 
program. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, the time for morning business has 
expired. 


REGIONAL RAIL REORGANIZATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration of 
the unfinished business, S. 281, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 281) to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to increase the 
financial assistance available under section 
213 and section 215, and for other purposes, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for debate is limited to 4 
hours to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from Alabama or their des- 
ignees, and the time used on any amend- 
ment, debatable motion or appeal shall 
come out of the time on the bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

I would like at this time, if I might, to 
propound some questions to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) who, I believe, is the floor man- 
ager of the bill, if I might do that. 

Mr. WEICKER. Might I just ask for 
a few minutes of respite here as I get 
my forces in order? 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today 
we are continuing our consideration of 
S. 281, the administration’s request for 
emergency interim financial assistance 
to assure the continuation of essential 
rail services in the region. 

Yesterday these provisions were de- 
bated at length on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately, because of delays by 
the Government Printing Office and get- 
ting the report on this legislation to the 
floor of the Senate, we were unable to 
conclude action on this vital measure. 
Nevertheless, the debate was instructive, 
and I believe that the Members present 
yesterday gained a good understanding 
of the necessity of early action on this 
bill in order to avoid a major catastrophe 
in our economy. 

At this juncture I point out that the 
questioning led by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama was terribly im- 
portant not only in the result of educa- 
tion, but also very clearly in having it 
understood that whatever we are going 
to do here, it is not just going to be the 
doling out of cash with no safeguards, 
with no questions asked. 

This might have been the way of the 
American railroads—or too many of 
them, not all of them, but too many of 
them—in the past but it is not going to 
be the way of the Senate of the United 
States. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama for that questioning 
process which will continue here today 
and which I think is good. 

As both the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana and I pointed out, it is with 
no great joy that we stand before our 
colleagues and make this request, but 
we do so with our eyes on the future, a 
future that hopefully will have a viable, 
decent, well-run, nontax-draining rail 
system in this country. 

As Senator Hartke explained yester- 
day, the tremendous increases and in- 
filiation and costs for the carriers, in con- 
juction with a sharp decrease in rev- 
enues have brought about a cash crisis 
which is rapidly coming to a head. Be- 
cause Senator HARTKE fully explained 
the events leading to the current crisis 
during yesterdays debate, I will not take 
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up the time of the Senate with repeating 
his remarks here. 

I should point out two important facts 
that should be in the minds of all the 
Members of this body as they consider 
this legislation today. First, if this legis- 
lation is not enacted the railroads— 
especially the Penn Central—will be un- 
able to meet their payroll February 25. 
This means they will begin refusing all 
further freight shipments on February 
14 in preparation for complete shutdown 
of the railroad. These facts have been 
thoroughly investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and I am con- 
vinced that in fact there will be a sub- 
stantial shutdown of the essential rail 
service in the Midwest and Northeast un- 
less further interim assistance is forth- 
coming immediately. 

The second major point that everyone 
should realize relates to the conse- 
quences of a shutdown. A shutdown 
would plunge the entire Nation into a 
major depression far beyond the reces- 
sion we are currently experiencing. 

I might add some of these comments 
were written out by the very fine mem- 
bers of Senator Hartke’s staff. I am not 
at all sure that we are not in the middle 
of a depression rather than a recession 
right now. 

Essential delivery of food and coal to 
utilities in the major cities could not oc- 
cur. I do not think it is necessary for me 
to elaborate on the consequences of a 
lack of heat, power, and food in an area 
which contains 42 percent of the popu- 
lation of the entire United States. For 
the 17 States in this region, a shutdown 
would have extremely adverse conse- 
quences, An import point that should be 
remembered, however, is that the effects 
of a shutdown are by no means limited 
to the Northeast and Midwest; the ef- 
fects would be truly nationwide. The 
railroads of the United States form an 
interdependent network, and a shutdown 
of the substantial portion of the network 
affects the entire Nation as a whole. A 
shutdown of the Penn Central alone 
would decrease the rate of economic 
activity in the entire Nation 4 percent 
within 2 weeks. Every State in the Union 
is dependent on the operations of this 
portion of our rail transportation sys- 
tem. The railroads in the northeast and 
midwest receive over 300 cars a day from 
the State of Alabama, over 360 cars a 
day from the State of Georgia, over 520 
cars a day from the State of Minnesota, 
and over 640 cars day from the State of 
California. The effects of a shutdown are 
by no means limited to the goods shipped 
from the rest of the country into the 
Northeast and Midwest; the State of 
Louisiana receives over 200 cars a day 
from the Northeast, the State of Wash- 
ington receives over 197 cars a day, the 
State of Texas receives 679 cars a day, 
the State of Tennessee receives over 562 
ears a day, the State of North Carolina 
receives over 567 cars a day, and the 
State of California receives over 810 cars 
per day. A widespread rail transporta- 
tion shutdown in the Northeast and Mid- 
west would most certainly precipitate 
economic chaos of major proportions in 
every State of the Union. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
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one final point before I suggest that we 
should proceed with debate and later to 
vote on this measure. As Senator HARTKE 
indicated yesterday, the members of the 
Senate Commerce Committee are not 
enthusiastic supposters of this legisla- 
tion. The simple fact of the matter is it 
is absolutely essential for the economy of 
this Nation. If any Member of the Senate 
would prefer that we withdraw from 
consideration, we would be amenable 
to doing that and allowing some alterna- 
tive proposals to be put forward. A 20 to 
30 percent increase in unemployment 
within the first 3 weeks of a shutdown 
may well help focus the attention of 
those who would oppose this measure on 
why it is so badly needed. The Senate 
Commerce Committee has carefully 
evaluated all the alternatives, and we 
would not be asking the Senate to ap- 
prove this measure if we did not feel that 
it is absolutely essential for the health of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I would also comment 
in this regard that in the past I think 
the impression was held that the Penn 
Central Railroad is principally a vehicle 
used to go to and from work by some 
wealthy commuters in Westchester 
County and Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut. The fact is that a long time back the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
in New York and the Connecticut Trans- 
portation Authority in Connecticut be- 
gan contracting for those type of serv- 
ices. So this has nothing to do with 
what we are coming to the Senate with 
here today. 

What we are talking about principally 
are those operations that can be put in 
a noncommuter class. What we argue for 
now, and I would say now is probably 
the toughest time, is this: We have be- 
hind us the wreckage of a nonrail sys- 
tem, a wreckage created by a combina- 
tion of bad management on the part of 
private enterprise, a wreckage created 
by overdependence on the highway trust 
fund and the utilization of 95 percent 
of our Federal transportation dollars in 
highways rather than in rails—a wreck- 
age. Members of this body know, the 
distinguished Senators from Alabama, 
from Florida, Iowa, myself, regardless of 
our views on this particular legislation, 
that upon us sits the obligation to create 
a balanced and a decent transportation 
system in this country. We are in that 
transition period when we do not have 
the new tools fully in hand and we still 
have to deal with the old tools. I will 
stand beside any Senator who sits there 
and shudders as he sees taxpayer money 
being utilized to sweep the stage clean. 
That, in effect, has to be done before 
anything new can be created. That is 
what makes this request and the request 
preceding it, and probably some addi- 
tional ones coming ahead, so difficult. 
But I know the commitment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. I know the commit- 
ment of this Senator and the Commerce 
Committee in making sure that we cor- 
rset the wrongs or the omissions. This 
initiative started right here in this body. 

I recall well in the last 4 years, with 
no help from the White House, with no 
help from the House of Representatives, 
it was the Senate of the United States, 
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both in the Commerce Committee and 
also the Public Works Committee, with 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, and many others who in- 
volved themselves, which brought into 
focus the very desperate shape of trans- 
portation in the United States. 

This is the world’s greatest economic 
free power and we have the worst rail 
system in the entire world. It was the 
Senate of the United States, not the 
executive branch or our good friends 
across the way, which insisted that we 
change these time-honored policies and 
that we bring balance into our trans- 
portation system. 

So this is the commitment not only of 
this particular Senator, but of most of 
the men in this Chamber. 

To put things in perspective, I just 
want to throw this out: In 1973 all levels 
of government in the United States spent 
a total of $28.2 billion in public funds 
on transportation—$28.2 billion; 86 per- 
cent was spent on highways; 10 percent 
was spent on air transportation; 3.7 per- 
cent was spent on waterways. Less than 
one-quarter of 1 percent was spent on 
rail transportation. 

I propose that we have exactly what 
we paid for in this country when it comes 
to rails—nothing. Indeed, it is embarras- 
sing to stand here after so many years 
and have to make these types of requests. 
But, as I have indicated, they are made 
not to continue the past, but to sweep 
the past off the stage and to launch a 
new era in transportation. 

If there is time, because I am suffering 
somewhat from a cold, and since I antici- 
pate questions from the Senator from 
Alabama, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk certain technical amend- 
ments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr, 
WEICKER) proposes technical amendments. 


The amendments are as follows: 

On page 6, line 4, strike “Section 1, This” 
and insert in lieu thereof “That this”. 

On page 6, line 11, strike “211(e)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “211(e) (1). 

On page 6, line 25, after the word “date” 
insert the word “such”. 

One page 7, line 19, after the word “date” 
insert the word “such”. 

On page 7, line 24, after the word “date” 
insert the word “such”. 

On page 8, line 2, strike “facilities or equip- 
ment” and insert in lieu thereof “rail prop- 
erties”. 

On page 8, line 18, strike “conditions” and 
insert in lieu thereof “condition”. 

On page 9, line 2, strike “agreements” and 
insert in lieu thereof “agreement”. 

On page 10, line 18, strike “Subsection (b) 
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of section 207” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Section 207(b)”. 

On page 12, line 4, after the word “supple- 
ment” insert “to the preliminary system 
plan”. 

On page 12, line 7, strike “the” and insert 
in lieu thereof “such”. 

On page 12, line 10, strike “Paragraph (2) 
of subsection (d) of section 205” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Section 205(d) (2)”. 

On page 10 delete lines 23 through 25, and 
on page 11 delete lines 1 through 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) Whenever it has been finally deter- 
mined pursuant to the procedures of para- 
graph 1 of this subsection, that the reorgani- 
zation of a railroad subject to reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 205) shall not be proceeded with pur- 
suant to this Act, the court having jurisdic- 
tion over such railroad may, upon a peti-". 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stone). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not 
anticipate that there will be a very large 
vote against this bill; but at the same 
time, I felt that it needed some discus- 
sion, some exposure to the light, some 
debate in the Senate so that the public 
might be advised of the direction in 
which we are proceeding with respect to 
these bankrupt railroads. 

Last evening, when the bill was laid 
before the Senate, it seemed that there 
was likelihood that it would pass on a 
voice vote. Then a request was made for 
@ rollcall vote, in order that Senators 
who feit so inclined could protest the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. 

First, it was proposed by the leader- 
ship that debate be limited to 20 minutes, 
10 minutes on each side. That seemed in- 
adequate to the Senator from Alabama, 
though at the same time he does not 
wish to have what might be called ex- 
tended debate. It is too important to call 
it up and pass it by voice vote, without 
debate or with 20 minutes of debate and 
discussion. After all, involved in this bill, 
as shown of page 1 of the report, is the 
not unimportant sum of $275 million. 
That is just the tip of the iceberg, Mr. 
President. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) and 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Hartke) for the public service they 
are rendering in managing the bill on 
the floor of the Senate after it has been 
reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

I appreciate, also, the candor of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
in pointing out the direction in which 
we are proceeding with the passage of 
this measure. Certainly, he is not over- 
joyed at the prospect of passing the 
measure. 

Last evening, as the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut has said, the 
report from the committee was not 
available to the Senate. All that was 
available was a bill of some 12 pages, but 
no explanation of what the committee 
had done, what was in the bill, what the 
background of the bill was, and what 
the purpose was. It was not until today 
that this report became available. 
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Mr. President, yesterday, on the floor 
of the Senate, I asked the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), by 
way of identification of the bill when 
it was called up, if this was a further 
bailout of the Penn Central; and the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana did 
not shrink from that characterization 
by the Senator from Alabama. He said 
yes, that it was, and is, a further bailout 
of the Penn Central. 

I may be mistaken—and I am sure 
that I will be corrected if do misstate 
the matter—but I note from the bill 
that it was introduced on January 21, 
1975, and reported on January 27, 1975. 
I have not seen—though I could be mis- 
taken—any notice in the newspapers of 
hearings held on this important subject; 
not a word. I would be interested in 
seeing a copy of those hearings. But I 
doubt if lengthy hearings were held on 
this subject. Certainly, after the bill was 
introduced on January 21, there gen- 
erally would be some notice of a com- 
mittee hearing. It just does not look like 
any full-scale hearing was held. Pos- 
sibly one was. I am not saying that one 
was not. We will find out later, as we 
question the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. In a hurried scanning of 
the committee report, I do not see that 
a hearing was held. 

Mr. President, when this Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 was passed, 
I recall the explanation made by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana that 
some 18 or 19 railroads were involved. 
It is suggested in the report—and I am 
sure this is correct—that eight class 1 
railroads are involved; and I believe that 
two of them first said they could make it 
alone, and I note that one of them now 
says it cannot make it alone. 

So it would seem that 6 or 7 class 1 
railroads are involved, and I assume that 
the number 18 or 19 had to do with sub- 
Sidiary lines held by these major roads, 

Mr. President, I think we are rapidly 
moving away from the term “free enter- 
prise” as supplied to many railroads. I 
might say that there are some strange 
practices in running railroads. I assume 
that railroads are operated for the pur- 
pose of making money; making money 
for the stockholders, making money for 
the bondholders, providing employment 
for many people, and performing a serv- 
ice for people who get the benefit of the 
services of railroads. One would think 
that in a rich territory, as the commit- 
tee report points out is being served by 
these railroads in bankruptcy, a railroad 
could make a profit in these rich areas. 
The distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
last night, in making his opening state- 
ment—and apparently, his opening 
statement is contained as the commit- 
tee report here; they seem to be identi- 
cal, certainly, up to a point—pointed out 
that the railroads involved carry as 
freight 34.7 percent of the automobiles, 
34.6 percent of the metals, 30.5 percent 
of waste and scrap, 19.6 percent of me- 
tallic ore. It would seem that, getting 
that much business, these railroads could 
operate at a profit if they are being 
properly managed. 

Let us look at another statistic as con- 
tained in the report. I read from page 
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2 of the report, starting with the 
fourth line from the bottom: 

The eight railroads serve an area in which 
42 percent of this country's people live and 
in which 50 percent of this country's indus- 
trial goods are produced. 


So, Mr. President, if these railroads 
serve 50 percent of the country’s indus- 
try and 42 percent of the country’s in- 
habitants, why in the world can they not 
make a go of it? This Government sub- 
sidy is not going to cause them to make 
a go of this enterprise. If they cannot go 
it alone, if they cannot make money, in 
this rich territory, how in the world are 
they going to stay afloat except through 
the massive injections of taxpayers’ 
money? That is the only way they will 
stay afloat if we are going to keep this 
subsidy program going. In just a mo- 
ment, I am going to comment on this 
just being the tip of the iceberg, this 
$285 million. 

Mr. President, I do not have any sta- 
tistics on the success of other railroads. 
I gather that the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, and the Northern Pacific 
are doing all right. The Atchison Topeka 
and the Sante Fe seems to make it. The 
Atlantic Coast Line combined with Sea- 
board—Atlantic Seaboard, I think it is 
called now—seems to make money. 
Southern Railway, I believe, had its very 
best year in 1974. Louisville and Nash- 
ville, the old reliable, so-called, seems to 
stay alive. Yet they serve sparsely settled 
areas of the country, All of these rail- 
roads—and there must be dozens of them 
that seem to be making money—serve 
the sparsely settled areas of the country. 
They have less industry to serve; fewer 
inhabitants to serve, but greater dis- 
tances to go. 

So, Mr. President, we are taking on a 
load here for the American taxpayer that 
is going to go on and on. The distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut 
warned of that. He said that this is not 
all; there is more on down the road— 
on down the railroad, one might say. 

I notice that one of these roads, the 
Erie-Lackawanna—I assume that is the 
surviving company of the old Erie. I may 
be mistaken on that, but I rather imag- 
ine that is correct. That is the road 
that was plundered back in the days of 
Jay Gould and Jim Fisk, where they just 
set up a printing press and turned out 
stock certificates just as fast as they 
could and robbed the railroad blind. 

I should say that some of the modern 
day robber barons have handled the af- 
fairs of some of these railroads more 
delicately than did Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk. But, Mr. President, we have a sorry 
record of mismanagement before us. 

Every one of these railroads—some 18 
or 19 in number, if we take all the sub- 
sidiaries, or 7 or 8 in number, if we go 
by the present method of calculating— 
every one of these roads was in receiver- 
ship, had gone broke. To take these rail- 
roads and put them over in a Govern- 
ment-subsidized operation is the next 
thing to nationalization. The only dif- 
ference is that the Government does not 
own the railroads; it just pays the way. 
That is the only difference between the 
present system on these roads and na- 
tionalization. The very same conditions 
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that caused the bankruptcy of these rail- 
roads were carried over into the new 
operation and they froze in the very same 
conditions that existed and had caused 
the bankruptcy. 

Well, one might say, what is the al- 
ternative? Quit supporting, quit subsi- 
dizing these railroads with taxpayers’ 
money. Railroads can be operated in this 
rich area. They can be operated at a 
profit. And why not? With 50 percent of 
the manufacturing and 42 percent of the 
people, why could they not make money? 

I predict that if these railroads were 
allowed or required to go ahead into the 
reorganization process, rid them of this 
tremendous debt, one or two or three 
strong, viable companies would result. 

I notice in the newspapers from time 
to time that a number of profitable 
reads—I think Norfolk & Western, pos- 
sibly, which is a profitable road, the 
Southern, and other railroads—are try- 
ing to purchase some of the rail lines 
and franchises, I guess one would say, 
from the Penn Central and some of these 
other roads. 

Mr. President, I believe that some of 
the strong companies, or some of the 
well-operated companies, I would say, 
could carry on on a profitable basis 
through free private enterprise, and 
could render this service in this rich, 
populous area. 

How much is it going to cost us ulti- 
mately? Well, I do not know, but I think 
one of the best informed Members of the 
Senate, in addition to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), is the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). He has not 
tried and the Senator from Connecticut 
has not tried to cover up the sorry pic- 
ture that is presented here. They lay the 
facts out on the table, and I appreciate 
that. 

What does Senator HARTKE say is the 
ultimate cost? And who is going to pay 
for it, if it is not the taxpayers? 

Senator HARTKE, on page 1499 in yes- 
terday’s Recorp, stated 

It is estimated it will take $5 billion to put 
the rails and plant back in shape. 


That is his estimate. Now, going on 
over on page 1500 of yesterday’s Rec- 
orb, Senator HARTKE says: 

It is estimated, as I said a moment ago, it 
will take about $4.5 to $5 billion to put this 
railroad back in shape. 


That is not going to come out of profits, 
beeause it has not been having any 
profits. 

I really think it is going to take more 
money from the Government beyond the 
loan guarantees and beyond the bonds. I can- 
not tell you how much more at this moment. 
No one knows. 


Mr. President, we are going out on an 
uncharted sea here when we continue 
with this subsidization program. 

They say they cannot pay their bills; 
they cannot meet their payroll. Well, Mr. 
President, I hate to suggest it, but there 
are many millions of people who are not 
receiving any paychecks these days. They 
would have a lot of company if tem- 
porarily the railroads went under. 

It would not be long, Mr. President, 
before private companies would take over 
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this burden, which would not be a bur- 
den to them, because they seem to know 
how to operate a railroad. Why these 
said-to-be bankrupt railroads in the 
Northeast and Midwest have not been 
able ot operate at a profit is something 
the Senator from Alabama cannot un- 
derstand. I would like to inquire, in a 
moment, of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, what the chances are 
of the Government, the taxpayers, ever 
getting any of their money back, and 
how much of it is to be on a grant basis. 
At this time, I would like to have a short 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut in this area. 

Mr. WEICKER., Mr. President, I would 
be delighted to have a colloquy with the 

distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
Let me say that if he would like to retire 
with me to the cloakroom, and we can 
call the president of the Southern Rail- 
road, which is one of the best run rail- 
roads in the entire world, and ask him 
whether or not he would like to have 
this property, and we will not even claim 
a finder’s fee, I venture to say he will 
not even respond to the call. He will not 
eyen pick up the receiver. I am afraid 
that is the point of view he has as to- 
ward the Penn Central. I wish I could 
concur that, indeed, this is a property 
desired by other railroads, but it just 
simply is not. 

Mr, ALLEN. Let me ask the distin- 
guished Senator this: Is it not possible 
that other railroads would take over the 
roadbed and the equipment and the sta- 
tion facilities, if they did not have to 
take over this mountainous debt? In 
going through reorganization, could not 
these railroads be shorn of this tremen- 
dous debt, and would not the facilities 
then be available at a price that could be 
afforded? Is it not the tremendous debt 
that needs to be wrung out of these rail- 
roads that is hindering the taking over of 
some of the roads by well-operated com- 
panies? 

Mr. WEICKER. I would have to respond 
in this way: First off, I think some of it 
they would like to take over. They would 
like to take over the best parts of these 
railroads, as indeed the management of 
these railroads, prior to their going into 
bankruptcy, of course, took the best off 
for themselves and their stockholders, 
leaving the worst behind. So really what 
they would have to choose from are the 
leavings, after the other ripoff artists had 
already done their job on the railroads, 
leaving them in that sorry state to begin 
with. 

The difficulty here is that you and I 
look upon this from a legislative point 
of view, but we have to remember that 
there are trustees in reorganization here 
who have to meet certain legal obliga- 
tions, and we cannot just snap our fin- 
gers and say “The debt is gone.” It is 
not gone; it is there; and really what they 
are having to deal with is the debt and 
whatever creditors happen to be out 
there, in sharing what is left of these 
railroads, 

So, yes, I think there are certain funds 
that will be gathered by the trustees from 
selling off the more fortunate portions 
of the Penn Central, but then what re- 
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mains will be even less desirable, prob- 
ably; that is one of the difficulties. 

That is why we informed these corpo- 
rations to, in effect, take over that which 
no one else wants, and yet which is abso- 
lutely essential in the way of services. 

I would like to point out also that ac- 
tually even the healthiest railroads in 
this country are barely making it. The 
overall return on investment in the rail- 
roads in this country is about 3 to 4 per- 
cent. None of the railroads can afford 
the investment needed, even the South- 
ern and the Southern Pacific cannot af- 
ford to commit themselves to needed 
improvements like electrification of 
mainline routes. Electrification is com- 
ing in all over the world except in the 
United States, leading to less fuel con- 
sumption, less costly operations, cleaner 
air, and greater efficiency, but none of the 
railroads are in a position to make such 
improvements. The Southern, the South- 
ern Pacific, the L. & N.—all of those rail- 
roads we can speak of as healthy, but in- 
sofar as a private enterprise is concerned, 
we are comparing them to other roads 
that have gone under, rather than to 
other private enterprises in this coun- 
try. By that standard they are probably 
in very bad shape also, and I worry about 
the time when even these will go under 
also. 

One other point I could not help but 
think of when the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama was speaking was that in- 
sofar as the consolidation of the rail- 
roads is concerned, I remember when the 
answer to all the problems was going to 
be the merger of the mammoth Penn- 
sylvania Railroad with the mammoth 
New York Central Railroad, and this was 
to be the best of all worlds. 

Well, that turned out not to be the 
case, but just to have compounded the 
problem. 

So I am concerned. I just do not think 
private enterprise has the capacity to 
pick up the entire ball of wax here. I do 
say yes, there will be those little bits and 
pieces which could improve their own 
operations, and they should go to private 
operations if that would provide less of 
a burden on the taxpayer. 

I am not going to indicate to anybody 
that the U.S. Government is not going 
to be in the rail business, It is, just like 
it is in the highway business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the Senator has 
talked about the merger of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania as 
not having lived up to its expectations. 

I would like to ask him if he thinks 
that the merger of 18 and 19 bankrupt 
railroads is going to live up to the ex- 
pectations of the sponsors of this leg- 
islation, and I am not going to include 
the Senator from Connecticut as being 
one of the sponsors of this legislation be- 
cause he hardly qualifies as that. He is 
just on the periphery of this legislation. 

Mr. WEICKER., No, in the sense is the 
merger of this group of railroads going 
to achieve a healthy economic status 
within the free enterprise system, and 
the answer is candidly, no; no, it is not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Are we going the right 
route? 

Mr. WEICKER. I do not think the 
Senator from Indiana or the Senator 
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from Connecticut has pretended this is 
anything other than what it is, which 
is that the U.S. Government is going to 
get into the business of creating rail sys- 
tems and having to support them. Hope- 
fully, we will not have to do it on a total 
basis such as in the case of highways. 
Hopefully the healthy railroads will be 
able to stay that way. 

We do not want to get into it any 
more than we have to, but do we have 
to? The answer is yes. In regard to the 
$5 billion the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana mentioned as being the total 
cost—I think maybe he is low on that; 
we spent in the Northeast alone last year 
$4.5 billion on highways. That I think 
puts it into focus. Yes, $5 billion is a lot 
of money to anybody, but do we have to, 
does Government, in order to create a 
complete and a satisfactory transporta- 
tion system, haye to involve itself in 
rails as indeed it has involved itself in 
highways? And the answer is yes. 

Mr. ALLEN, Well, I recall when this 
legislation was up back in 1973, the or- 
ganizational merger or consolidation of 
these bankrupt railroads, there was a 
moratorium in there saying they would 
not abandon any of these lines, these 
competing and duplicating lines, for a 
period of 18 months, indicating they 
were trying to maintain the status quo 
that had brought them to bankruptcy, 
which did not seem to be very good leg- 
islation. 

Mr. WEICKER. I agree. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama voted against that. 

Mr. WEICKER. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. Does 
the Senator know I sat out here on the 
floor of the Senate on various requests— 
I remember there was specifically the 
Amtrak request—and the requests were 
to cover the operating deficits of Amtrak. 
In one of my proudest moments on the 
Senate floor I managed to get additional 
funding for Amtrak, which additional 
funding could not be devoted to operat- 
ing deficits but could only be devoted to 
research and development and capital 
improvement so we could get out of this 
operating deficits. The Senate of the 
United States passed it and a letter came 
down from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, opposing it, from the Secretary of 
Transportation and the President of Am- 
trak at that time. I said, “How in heav- 
en’s name will we ever get out of this 
vicious circle if we are going to run the 
same trains over the same tracks in the 
same way? We are going to end up with 
the same deficits except now it is in the 
public lap rather than in the private 
sector.” ? 

It seems to me the only way we can 
possibly get out of this bind is make some 
sort of investment on the capital side 
and research and development and that 
way we can break the cycle, so it becomes 
not more of a drain and push out the 
operating deficits. 

I could not agree more. I have no de- 
sire to stand here and ask for these 
operating deficit subsidies. The system 
plan will be coming before the Senate 
by the end of July of this year, the final 
system plan. But the ultimate plan is 
to create a private for-profit type of op- 
eration. 
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Now, I think I understand Government 
and what is required in the way, or what 
is required of Government in the way of 
services to ever hope that anything is 
going to be run for profit. Our constit- 
uents would be yelling loudest if it was 
too much for profit, but that is the ob- 
jective, not to live with the situation that 
we now have. 

I wonder if I might just for a minute, 
because I think it is important, reflect 
on the origins of this legislation, and to 
give the Senator from Alabama a minute 
to rest his voice, read a few paragraphs 
from the original act as to what it was 
that we all intended to do at the outset. 

In the background of the original Rail 
Services Act of 1973 the following state- 
ments were made: 

The Penn Central's collapse stemmed from 
the complex interaction of a number of fac- 
tors, including questionable management 
policy oe 


Questionable, I mean I do not hesitate 
to say on the floor of the Senate and 
even off the floor of the U.S. Senate that 
is a plain old ripoff on the part of too 
many. 

As the Senator says, Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk—that was sensational. The 
modern-day types are a little more deli- 
cate and a little more subtle, but what 
they do is as bad if not worse. 

The misdeeds of individuals, Federal reg- 
wiatory policies and practices, an inade- 


quately developed national transportation 
policy, the national economy, deteriorating 
business conditions in the Northeastern part 
of the United States, the inability of the 
private sector to respond to these changes, 
and successful competition from other modes 


of transportation. 

In the last several decades, railroads op- 
erating in the Northeast and Midwest found 
themselves in an environment where the na- 
tional economy was changing, reducing the 
importance of the principal commodities car- 
ried by railroads and therefore, the role of 
the railroads in the transportation system. 


I unfortunately know full well what 
has happened here in the sense of so 
much of our employment because the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
knowns, because he represents the 
Southern States, they have been the ben- 
eficiaries of what has been the misfor- 
tune of many of the New England States 
where much industry has moved geo- 
graphically into the Southern portion of 
the United States. 

The percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct represented by agriculture, mining, and 
nondurable goods—heavy users of rail freight 
transportation—declined during the 1960's; 
a@ trend toward locating factories closer to 
consumer markets reduced the demand for 
transportation services; the 1960-61 and 
1968-70 recession had a pronounced impact; 
in the late 1940's and early 1950's railroads 
virtually abandoned hauling goods in less 
than carload lots; and the railroads’ share 
of total intercity freight traffic declined from 
44 per cent in 1960 to 41 per cent in 1969 
and the rail share of freight revenues fell 
from 28 per cent in 1960 to 22 per cent in 
1969. 


You get a very graphic demonstration 
of what occurred, insofar as our trans- 
portation policies relating to the high- 
way rather than the highway and rail or 
rail, in the State of Connecticut, start- 
ing at the New York line, along the coast, 
the Connecticut throughway multilane 


expressway runs absolutely parallel to 
the tracks of the old New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. Well, 
there is that highway sitting there, built 
by the taxpayers, totally a Government 
operation, and there sits the railroad 
which for a long time was in private en- 
terprise hands. Obviously, the competi- 
tive situation has changed a great deal. 

I am now returning to reading the re- 
port. 


These factors operated with the greatest 
negative force in the Northeast and Midwest: 
65 per cent of American manufacturing took 
place in this area in 1950, but in 1969 only 
54 per cent of the manufacturing occurred 
here; the region produced 71 per cent of the 
coal mined in the Nation in 1957 but only 
62 per cent of the amount produced in 
1970. By 1970 nearly 3 times as much coal 
was used to generate power at the mine lo- 
cation than was transported by rail; the rail- 
roads failed to compete successfully with 
trucks for the increasingly important man- 
ufactured goods traffic; and the interterri- 
torlal divisions between railroads operating 
in various regions remained static. Heavy 
debt burdens and a lack of cash, in some 
cases combined with questionable payments 
of dividends, resulted in deferred mainte- 
nance and reliance on leasing to obtain the 
necessary equipment. Investments of assets 
outside the traditional area of railroad oper- 
ation was also a factor leading to cash drain, 
although a relatively small factor in terms 
of cash drain on the railroads when com- 
pared to others, such as dividend policies, 


I can remember when these railroads 
were shoveling out dividends nowhere 
near covered by earnings. 

As cash shortages continued and worsened, 
more maintenance and capital improvements 
were deferred, which led to higher operating 
costs, more slow orders, higher accident rates, 
less reliability, and a further loss of revenue. 


Here, we get into a very dangerous 
area. I read the testimony, I think, of 
the assistant secretary who presented 
the administration’s plan, which is what 
we have before us today, and it means 
that the trustees had some plan which 
would or could, if implemented, provide 
safety. 

The problem now is that we are reach- 
ing a critical point insofar as safety is 
concerned. We can compensate for the 
inadequacy of track and roadbed by 
cutting down on the speed of the train, 
but then all of a sudden we are almost 
at the point where the trains are going 
backward. 

So we no longer can take care of the 
safety problems or those inadequacies in 
such a fashion. 


Iam almost through on this: 


As cash shortages continued and worsened, 
more maintenance and capital improvements 
were deferred, which led to higher operating 
costs, more slow orders, higher accident rates, 
less reliability, and a further loss of revenue. 

In the case of the Penn Central, the merger 
of the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads contributed significantly to the cash 
drain. Generally declining economic condition 
was responded to poorly, if at all, by man- 
agement. The Penn Central followed a policy 
of disguising the reality of its situation 
through “earnings maximization,” a tech- 
nique that overlooks the realities of income 
or cash flow and attempts “to pretend that 
earnings [are] larger than they really were 
by inflating them.” In 1968 (after merger) 
the Penn Central lost $2.8 million but paid 
stockholders $55.4 million in dividends; in 
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1969 the railroad lost $82.8 million but paid 
dividends of $43.4 million. Investments in 
real estate ventures, such as Great Southwest 
Corporation, helped Penn Central to distort 
earnings by reporting the paper profits gen- 
erated in these transactions. Management did 
not establish any overriding corporate goals 
and there was no organized effort to achieve 
goals—“the separate units of the corporation 
in some cases had mutually exclusive objec- 
tives.” But the “blame” for the demise rests 
not only with management. It must be shared 
by the other American railroads for taking 
no action prior to collapse to counter the 
deterioration of the railroads in the North- 
east and Midwest region; by the Congress for 
for failing to face up to these deficiencies; 
by the Executive Branch for failing to spot- 
light problems or propose remedies; and by 
the ICC. 


Now, that was the complete picture as 
to why we went into the Rail Services® 
Act of 1973. It is a grim picture. All I 
am saying is that I care, at least, to say 
that we are capable not to have future 
generations point at us as not being in 
the forefront of a solution to this par- 
ticular problem, not that any of us on 
this floor in any way condone this grim 
type of history. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

I am advised by the Chair that this 
colloquy has been coming out of my time 
and I wonder if we might ask—— 

Mr. WEICKER. This should be divided 
equally, or charged to the Senator from 
Connecticut, I was talking here. 

Mr. ALLEN. The whole colloquy, I 
suggest, be charged equally. I ask unani- 
mous consent on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ALLEN. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator, in this area served 
by these bankrupt roads, it is said by 
the report to contain 50 percent of the 
industry and 42 percent of the popula- 
tion of the country, if there are and rail- 
roads serving that area that are alive 
and in the black? 

Mr. WEICKER. Well, counsel informs 
me, and I do not consider this in that 
area, but technically, apparently, it does, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the C. & O. 
operates profitably. 

But I think maybe in the Senator's 
mind of the Northeast, and we do not 
normally associate with those which are 
in the Middle Atlantic and southern area, 
and the Norfolk and Western I do not 
think we would associate—— 

Mr, ALLEN. Well, these same factors, 
that is, the economic conditions applied 
to these two railroads the Senator has 
mentioned, the Chesapeake and Ohio and 
the Norfolk and Western—let us see, is 
the Baltimore and Ohio in that? 

Mr. WEICKER. Part of the C. & O. 

Mr. ALLEN. Part of the C. & O. 

Mr. WEICKER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Did not the same economic 
factors exist with respect to these 
healthy railroads that existed with re- 
spect to the bankrupt roads? 

Mr. WEICKER. Well, I think, sure. The 
ICC, that would be something common 
to all of the railroads. The inattention of 
Congress, that would be common to all 
the railroads. The negative effect of the 
highway trust fund, that would be com- 
mon to all the railroads. 
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But, then, I suggest there are specific 
things that clearly differentiate the 
railroads. Management would be one. I 
would doubt the Norfolk & Western 
and the C. & O., traditionally well-man- 
aged railroads, I doubt they would go 
ahead and sustain those kinds of losses 
and then order those kinds of dividends 
paid their stockholders. 

So, there would be a clear difference 
between the railroads. 

Also, the shift of business that I men- 
tioned from the original committee re- 
port, that very definitely shifted more 
into the territory served by the C. & O. 
and by the Norfolk & Western, so that 
there are some of these matters, yes, 
common to all, but I think very signifi- 
cant ones that accelerated the plight of 
Penn Central. 

And as I have warned my good friend 
and distinguished colleague from Ala- 
bama, I issue a little word of warning 
here, if things continue the way they are 
going, 10 years from now we can be 
standing here making the same pitch on 
behalf of these railroads, the C. & O., the 
Southern, and so forth. 

Mr, ALLEN. Another railroad that 
has survived down south in the State 
of Florida, I believe, is the Florida East 
Coast Railroad. The employees of that 
railroad are on strike. I do not know if 
they have settled it now or not, but they 
were on strike for a decade or more, yet 
with that tremendous burden on the 
railroad they managed to stay afloat and 
to make money. 

It is a matter of great concern to the 
Senator from Alabama why these roads 
in the rich area that they serve cannot 
make a go of it. It is just a mystery to 
the Senator from Alabama, and I am 
just wondering to what extent this con- 
dition has been explored by the appro- 
priate committees in the Senate. 

As a starter, I might ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
how many days of hearings were held 
with respect to S. 281, which involves 
$285 million and which is setting this 
country on the course of spending, as 
estimated by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and as 
upped by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, which would cost this 
country some $5 billion. How many hear- 
ings were held? 

Mr. WEICKER. The hearings on this 
specific addenda, and that is the best 
way to describe it, to the original bill 
were one day of hearings held on the 
22d of January, a copy of which I cer- 
tainly can make available to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama. 

The matter also was discussed at 
length at an executive session of the 
Commerce Committee, which I attended. 

But to answer the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s question, one day of hearings and 
several hours of discussion within the 
Commerce Committee itself in executive 
session. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, from what group 
were the witnesses drawn, may I inquire? 

Mr. WEICKER. Those making state- 
ments at the hearing, and this does not 
include those that have made written 
representations to the committee, were: 
The Honorable John Barnum, Deputy 
Secretary of Transportation; Mr. Hall, 
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Acting Administrator of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration; Mr. Eyster, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Trans- 
portation; Robert W. Blanchette, trustee, 
Penn Central Transportation Co., ac- 
companied by: John McArthur, trustee; 
Jervis Langdon, Jr., president and chief 
officer; Paul R. Duke, general counsel; 
and Charles Howsky, Esq., Covington & 
Burling, Washington, D.C.; and Ernest 
Varalli, assistant vice president of Penn 
Central Transportation Co. 

Ralph S. Tyler, Jr. and Thomas F, 
Patton, trustees, Erie Lackawanna Co.; 
accompanied by: Gregory W. Maxwell, 
president, Erie Lackawanna Co.; John L. 
Altieri, counsel; and Harry Silleck, coun- 
sel. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a large number of 
names, If all those were able to testify 
in a day’s time, it would seem they were 
not questioned in depth. 

Mr. WEICKER. Either that or they 
were not Senators and did not talk so 
much. 

I think, in fairness, what we have to 
do is place that hearing in context with 
all the other hearings that were held on 
this matter. Again I repeat, because I 
know the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama is going to be here, and right- 
fully and properly so, when another re- 
quest comes forward I imagine it will 
probably be a day or so. This is part of 
a continuing story. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is what disturbs the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WEICKER. And it disturbs the 
Senator from Connecticut. I have as- 
sured, as indeed has the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, this was unlikely 
when we first got into this, and there 
was no entity at the end of the line 
which eventually was going to stop the 
type of business we are engaged in here. 
Fine. Then I can understand that type 
of criticism. But I think it is also fair to 
say we have tried to construct the shape 
of the future in a way directly opposite 
to what it is that we are hearing about 
today. I would agree that for $250 mil- 
lion, one day of hearings would hardly 
be adequate. But as part of an overall 
set of hearings and discussions, I think 
that is the framework which has to be 
considered. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We should look at 
this as a whole. When we talk about 
hearings, I do not know of anything that 
has taken up more time in the Commerce 
Committee, with all the things we have 
to do, than this Penn Central matter. 

I believe we have heard from every- 
body we can think of—railroads, con- 
sumer groups, trustees, judges. I bet this 
has taken more time—double or triple 
the time—in the past 2 years than any 
bill we have had in the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. We expected they were 
going to come back here. We did expect 
that. But we were hoping that maybe 
they would not come back for so much. 
It is part of a whole packag>. I know 
people say, “What are you throwing more 
money down a rathole for?” But we are 
not doing that. We do have a plan. The 
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plan is under law. It has started to take 
effect. What we are doing is trying to 
keep them moving until, hopefully, this 
plan will start to work. 

Is that about the story? 

Mr. WEICKER. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington has sum- 
marized it well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The chairman of 
the committee, from the State of Wash- 
ington, would like nothing better than 
to forget about the Northeast railroad 
problem. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have other prob- 
lems. But this is the thing we have to 
do, and this is the only thing we could 
come up with now. I hope we can get a 
vote on it one way or another. It has to 
go to the House. 

I do not want to see these people out 
of work, but they claim they are going 
to be out of work. 

I must say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama I have heard that story every once 
in a while, too, and somehow it went on 
and on. But I believe we have reached the 
point now where this is the only way we 
can keep it moving. 

Mr. WEICKER. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator is very correct. One 
thing which has been pointed out in the 
colloquy between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama and myself might 
well be worth looking at. That is that 
maybe it is that we should find out 
whether there is anything that should 
be done now relative to the healthy rail- 
roads so that we do not end up with them 
10 years from now also. This is also 
something that we should consider. We 
should find out what do they predict as 
to their future; what is the trend of their 
profits? Many of the healthy ones even 
now are deferring maintenance. What is 
going to happen down the road? It seems 
to me I would rather spend a little bit of 
money, a little bit of assistance, in some 
way, to keep them in the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise and out of the responsi- 
bility of the taxpayers. As I have indi- 
cated here, as healthy as some of these 
are, I bet none of them would guaran- 
tee that they are going to be in that con- 
dition 10 years from now. It is a lot 
cheaper to look at them now than 10 
years from now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. I imagine these so-called 
healthy roads would much prefer the long 
arm of the Federal Government not to 
reach out and draw them into this com- 
bine. I believe they would rather go it 
alone. 

There is an area I would like to pursue 
a little bit. In these reorganization pro- 
ceedings, I believe some of the bond- 
holders were given stock in this new 
company. Could the Senator give us some 
idea of how much bonded indebtedness 
of these railroads was converted over to 
what we might call equity capital; that is, 
stock? What was the fate of the bond- 
holders? 

Mr. WEICKER. Since entering into 
reorganization in 1970, all of this has 
been frozen by order of the court. None 
has been converted into an equity posi- 
tion. It was frozen. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is contemplated as 
being the ultimate fate of the bond- 
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holders? Is the Government going to pay 
them off? I was under the impression 
there had been some conversion of bond- 
ed debt over into equity capital in some 
areas. 

Mr. WEICKER. Of course, this is the 
responsibility of the trustee. That is ex- 
actly what he is there for. I do not know 
what they are going to end up with. But 
I do know this, which I think is of con- 
cern to the Senator from Alabama: 
Nothing that we do here today is going 
to be included in that which reverts to 
these bondholders. In other words, this 
eventual entity which will come into 
existence, Conrail, will be priced prior 
to this money going into it. This is not 
money, in other words, which will accrue 
to the present bondholders. 

Mr. ALLEN. One instance of lack of 
good business judgment, which came to 
light when we passed this bill in 1973, 
was that provision was made with the 
employees that if any of them lost their 
job as a result of this so-called merger, 
if they had worked for any of the rail- 
roads for as long as 5 years, they would 
carry on at their regular compensation, 
full compensation, until they became 65 
years of age. That would have enabled 
a young man 20 years of ago going to 
work for a railroad to work 5 years and 
then, losing his job as a result of the 
merger, to carry on at his salary from 
age 25 to age 65. He would be on more or 
less of a pension for 40 years’ time. 

It was also provided, as the Senator 
from Alabama recalls, that if those in his 
class received wage increases, that this 
man, on retirement would receive the 
same wage increase, that he would get up 
to the same level. If he exerted a little 
initiative and went out and got a job 
somewhere else during this time, as I 
understand from what the Senator from 
Indiana said last night, it would relieve 
the roads or the Federal Treasury of only 
half of this compensation. That pro- 
tected employees up to $30,000. So if a 
man was working for $30,000 and he lost 
his job as a result of the merger, he would 
get $30,000 from the railroads until he 
became 65; and if he got out and secured 
a $30,000 job he would still get half. Only 
$15,000 would be charged against what he 
was drawing. Nonbusinesslike agree- 
ments such as that have resulted in the 
plight of these railroads. 

I feel that we are freezing in bad man- 
agement. We are freezing in the very 
conditions that brought these companies 
to bankruptcy. The new company that 
is going to be operating—I do not know 
whether one would call it a Government 
operation or what, but it is a quasi-public 
body, certainly—would not operate the 
railroad any better than the former man- 
agement, in the view of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

I believe that we should stop these sub- 
sidizations right now. I feel that the fur- 
ther bailout of these bankrupt railroads, 
these railroads that have not been able to 
make it—the further subsidization by the 
taxpayers—should be stopped. I plan to 
vote against the bill. 

I might say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington that a time has 
been set for voting, so there will be a vote 
no later than 4:30. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to clear up for the record the story 
I have listened to about a 20-year-old 
man being paid until he is 65. 

Mr. ALLEN. Twenty-five. He would 
have to work for 5 years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish. 

In the first place, the bill requires that 
furloughed employees must be rehired. 
As to a 20-year-old, I doubt, with thou- 
sands of employees on the railroad, that 
a 20-year-old could get a job any place, 
it is so tight. It would be the rarest of 
the rarest occasions. But suppose he 
could. Because of attrition, he would be 
back at work in 6 years at the most; and 
if he does not accept the job, he is no 
longer entitled to any payment. That is 
the law. That was worked out. 

So the possibility of this extreme ex- 
ample of a 20-year-old going down and 
getting a job on the railroad and then 
saying, “I got laid off, and until I am 
65, I can sit there,” is impossible. If 
that were to happen, I would eat this 
bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is talking 
about what might happen or what would 
happen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator concede 
that that is correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He has to be re- 
hired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand all that. 
Suppose he was not. Would not the com- 
pensation continue? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. He has to be re- 
hired. His compensation v'ould not con- 
tinue. 

Mr. ALLEN, But there is no guarantee 
that he would be rehired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The minute a per- 
son retires—I do not know what he 
would be—if he should happen to be in 
there when a person retires, they have te 
ask him to take this job; and if he does 
not take it, he is out. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand all that. 
That is not at variance with what the 
Senator from Alabama said. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Alabama is talking about an extreme. 
It would not happen at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. It could happen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A lot of things could 
happen. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, this is 
what was known, when we attended law 
school, as the fertile octogenarian type of 
theory. [Laughter]. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WiL- 
L1aMs). The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNS- 


TON) Pp an amendment on page 10, 
beginning with line 10— 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, beginning with line 10 strike 
out section 6 of the committee amendment 
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and substitute in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing language: 

Section 6: Section 303(d) of the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 543(d)) is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
third sentence the following: “This limita- 
tion upon compensation shall not apply, 
however, in the event the Board determines 
with respect to one position that a higher 
level of compensation is necessary and is 
consistent with the general level of com- 
pensation paid officers of railroads in posi- 
tions of comparable responsibilities, but in 
no event shall such compensation exceed 
$90,000 per annum.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, under 
section 6 of the bill, the lid is taken off 
executive compensation in Amtrak, in 
the Rail Passenger Service Act. This 
means that we would probably revert to 
the former practice applicable in 1970, 
when Amtrak was created, of an execu- 
tive compensation in the $100,000 range. 

In 1972, this act was amended to put a 
cap on executive compensation of $60,- 
000, executive level 1, the same level that 
Cabinet members now receive. 

In December of 1974, the Senate 
passed—the House did not concur in it, 
for whatever reason—essentially this 
section, which allows the chief executive 
officer of Amtrak to receive a salary of 
$85,000. That is for a particular purpose, 
and that is to get a top, qualified execu- 
tive, one who I understand is now avail- 
able, who will come for $85,000, for a 
short period of time, and attempt to 
bail out and to infuse some vitality into 
the management of Amtrak. 

The amendment adopted in Decem- 
ber of this year, I think, is sufficient to 
take care of this problem—that is, to 
allow the hiring of that one official, that 
one executive. We have upped it from 
$85,000 to $90,000 in this amendment 
and made it clear that it applies to only 
one executive. 

The reason for this amendment is not 
that I fear that this executive officer 
would not be worth his salt, at whatever 
we are going to pay him, but because of 
the general need of the Senate and Con- 
gress as a whole to address itself to what 
I see is an all-important question of 
compensation for Government em- 
ployees. 

Amtrak is not the only Government 
agency which has a problem of execu- 
tive compensation. We have the FDIC 
which limits its executives to $38,000, the 
TVA to $40,000, Eximbank to $40,000, U.S. 
Railway Association to $60,000, Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation to 
$40,000, U.S. Postal Service to $60,000. 

It is a crazy quilt of authorities and of 
limitations, one that shows no clear 
thread, one that does not show the con- 
sidered judgment of Congress on the 
question of executive compensation. 

What I am attempting to do by this 
amendment is to put a temporary band- 
aid on this problem, relieve the pressure 
for Amtrak, by allowing them to hire this 
one executive at $90,000, to take care of 
this management problem, but to defer 
the larger question of executive compen- 
sation through the rest of Amtrak and 
through the rest of these Government 
agencies—and, indeed, all Government 
employees—to a full hearing and a full 
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consideration of Congress. I think this 
kind of consideration is long overdue. 

It should not be the policy of Congress, 
by this kind of amendment, not consid- 
ered by Congress, to allow Amtrak offi- 
cials to receive salaries in excess of 
$100,000, and all through the executive 
ranks, while holding Eximbank em- 
ployees to $40,000, holding the employees 
of these other Government agencies, such 
as the FDIC, down to the $40,000 range— 
$40,000 and below. 

If I had my way, Mr. President, if we 
really put in the amendment which I 
think ought to be put in, I would hold 
the Amtrak executives to the same level 
applicable throughout Government—noft, 
again, because I do not think they deserve 
it, but because we need to consider it in 
a larger context. We need to consider 
executive compensation, not just for 
Amtrak, but for every governmental 
agency to which the problem of executive 
compensation addresses itself. We are 
long overdue in that kind of considera- 
tion. 

I hope that this temporary bandaid 
will be accepted to allow the pressure to 
be taken off, to get this one official and, 
hopefully, to give some kind of impetus 
to a more full consideration, a more com- 
plete consideration, by Congress of execu- 
tive compensation in the Government as 
a whole. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. I have 
conferred on this matter with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 
I do wish to point out, however, in order 
to clarify the words of his amendment, 
aside from those he has just spoken, that 
this does not set the salary at $90,000. It 
says that the salary shall not exceed 
$90,000. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, what 
is that about a salary at $90,000? 

Mr. WEICKER. This relates to the 
amendment specifically introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, 
which reads, relative to Amtrak— 

This limitation upon compensation shall 
not apply, however, in the event the Board 
determines with respect to one position that 
a higher level of compensation is necessary 
and is consistent with the general level of 
compensation paid officers of railroads in 
positions of comparable responsibilities; but 
in no event shall such compensation exceed 
$90,000 per annum. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want to 
take much time on that amendment. Let 
me say that this just focuses attention 
on disparities in compensation. Here is 
the Secretary of Transportation, who I 
think does a whole lot more than the 
manager of the broken-down Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad, that has one capacity, to 
be bankrupt and to come in here year 
after year to ask for more money for a 
big bailout. We are going to give them 
up to $80,000 to come back another year. 
Yet, we have judges on our courts who 
are leaving the courts because they can- 
not afford to stay on the court unless 
they have an outside income. 

it seems to me that the time is at hand 
for the American public to understand 
that there are people, even in Govern- 
ment service—and I am not speaking now 
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of Senators; we have our own problems— 
there are people in Government service 
today who are taking on a big responsi- 
bility. The Secretary of Transportation 
will get much less than the head of a 
railroad—one railroad. He is going to get 
much less than someone running a bus 
company. We justify this in the name of 
what we call getting competent people 
for industry. Well, I think if we need 
competent people, we need them in Gov- 
ernment, as well. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, I could not agree more. What this 
amendment is doing is putting a cap on 
it at $90,000, because without this 
amendment, there would be no cap at all 
and it could go over $100,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s amendment has a salutary effect. I 
only rise to point out what I consider to 
be an incongruity here and a paradoxical 
situation. Here we have a railroad that 
comes into this Congress and says, “Look, 
we have failed. We are losing money 
faster than you can print it,” even 
though they have the most populous part 
of the United States. 

If they cannot make money on the 
eastern seaboard, how would they expect 
to make money in the Middle West? We 
have railroads out that way that do make 
some money. They run quite well. I do 
not know what their compensation is, 
and I am not complaining about it being 
too much, because at least they are mak- 
ing some money and they are a profit- 
able enterprise. But Penn Central has 
a record of coming to the Congress of 
the United States for assistance time 
after time, and each time it comes asking 
for just a little bit more. Then we say 
that they have to get not more than 
$90,000, which I want to say is much 
better than just leaving the gate wide 
open. But I do think people should know 
that in the instance of railroading, 
whether it is Penn Central or Amtrak or 
whatever it may be, it is only a part of 
the total picture. 

We have here the Amtrak situation 
and they, too, are losing money. It 
seems to me that what we should be pay- 
ing somebody for is to make some money. 

I think the whole railroad system of 
this country needs renovation. I think 
we need to take a big look at it rather 
than a piecemeal look at it. 

I appreciate that we need railroad 
services; in fact, we need them more than 
any other thing right now in terms of 
our transportation system. And I know 
that we need Amtrak. In fact, I would 
like to get Amtrak to go from Minne- 
apolis to Duluth, Minn. But if people are 
not on the eastern seaboard, they do not 
want to talk to them about where the 
train ought to go. 

This is a fact. They get the attention 
here. We have lousy railroad services by 
Amtrak in the Midwest. We need better 
service than we are getting. 

So what do we have? We have Penn 
Central come in on the one hand. They 
come in to ask for bailouts. Amtrak 
comes in and it has a deficit—this is Am- 
trak. And we are going to say that the 
man in charge of passenger service on 
Amtrak—is that the chief executive 
officer? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Originally it was 
chief executive, but I have changed that 
to one employee because of the difficulty 
of his designation. But he will be the 
chief executive officer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How many are in- 
cluded that can only get $90,000 a year? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, Only one man. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much money 
did Amtrak lose last year? Can some- 
body tell me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Amtrak lost about 
$150 million last year. By the way, I 
am for the line to Duluth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have to figure 
out whether we are going to lose more 
money by putting a line to Duluth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We do not think so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that the peo- 
ple of Twin Cities-Duluth do not think 
so. I have a couple out in my State. But 
they have to start out with these lines 
that pay; otherwise, we are going to 
have to subsidize, they like the mail 
service. 

Now, talking about salaries, we are 
trying to get Penn Central and Amtrak 
back on the track, to coin a term. We 
figure that we have to get people who 
know a little bit about this business. We 
think a good executive in that position 
could save $10 or $15 million. Penn Cen- 
tral is in trouble because, as one of the 
main reasons, of bad management. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So we are trying to 
get somebody. 

Now, I am not too concerned with 
whether it is $80,000 or $90,000, because 
when it gets above $60,000, the Govern- 
ment is taking half of it back anyway, 
are they not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. About. But they 
have very good methods when they are in 
business. When they are in business, they 
can charge off an awful lot of stuff for 
what they call business expense. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, they cannot 
do that, Our friend, the president of Bur- 
lington Northern, I guess, makes 
$170,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And runs a good 
railroad. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All right. We are 
trying to get a good railroad here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would like to give 
him a flat salary of about $60,000 and 
then give him a bonus on all he makes 
above it. We do that in merchandising. 
I know, for example, we frequently give 
a manager of a store a certain amount 
and if he makes money above it, we give 
him a little spiff, as we call it, a little 
extra. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Now, I do not know 
what would happen if we had that. If I 
had nothing else to do, I would take a 
job for expenses, and I would make my- 
self $10 million a year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Senator, I was going 
to get to that. The expense account is 
just a delight. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The big reason a 
railroad president takes one of these jobs, 
or any business, is the stock options. 
There are no stock options involved here. 
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We are trying to get somebody who is 
competent to run it and we are moving 
slowly. But I think a good executive—let 
us say on Amtrak—could knock that 
amount down by himself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the present 
salary in this instance, may I ask? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is $60,000 now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, my point in 
rising was—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Plus deferred com- 
pensation. I do not think this makes 
much difference. We are talking in hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars here and 
whether the fellow gets $40,000 or $60,000 
or $90,000 seems less significant if he can 
cut those huge losses; if we give him 
$100,000, he is getting $50,000, actually. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The reason I 
brought this up is that I think the time 
has come where we are going to have to 
take a look not only at the salary of 
Amtrak for good management, but I 
could not help but think, as the Senator 
spoke of not more than $90,000 for the 
salary of Mr. Amtrak, that we have the 
Secretary of Transportation over here, 
and we need a good man in that position, 
who gets considerably less. I am not say- 
ing he earns more, but he gets consider- 
ably less. And we have other officers of 
Government who handle these things, 
who have more responsibilities. 

My only point in rising was that when 
I heard that figure, $90,000, knowing 
how much money the railroads lose, I 
could not resist getting up and asking, 
“Now, wait a minute, is there not some 
system whereby we could work out more 
equity in the pay scales?” We have the 
Secretary of Transportation over here; 
what does he get, as a Cabinet officer? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. $60,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. $60,000; and here we 
have the Director of Amtrak getting 
$90,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, the Senator 
from Minnesota knows that the reason 
these people take these jobs down here 
is that they like the power and glory of 
being Secretary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, it is certainly 
a misconception, I can tell them that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On Amtrak, he is 
not going to have any of that. I can 
tell you, he will have nothing but grub- 
bing, and it means nothing to him. The 
Senator and I have seen people who took 
Cabinet offices and secretaryships and 
things like that for less than one-fifth of 
what they had made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or less. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In fact, there are a 
few Senators who could make more 
money on the outside, but they do not 
want to give up that title of Senator. 
That means a lot. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield—— 

Mr, MAGNUSON. This guy has to be a 
grubber and a worker. He has to get 
down on the tracks. I would not be sur- 
prised to see him with one of those rail- 
road ties, carrying it out there. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I must say that af- 
ter the Senator from Washington has 
explained to me what kind of man they 
are going to get, I feel reassured. I thank 
the Senator very much for yielding; I 
think there was a point to be made on 
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what we call comparability of compen- 
sation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, I appreciate his contribution. I 
hope this will help us in some small 
way on the dialog on executive compen- 
sation. Many of the people of my State 
feel that you get what you pay for in 
government, and they are thinking par- 
ticularly about the small senatorial sal- 
aries as they make that statement. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, cer- 
tain questions have arisen concerning 
the technical amendment adopted yes- 
terday where the words “railroad facil- 
ities and equipment” were deleted and 
the words “rail properties” were inserted. 
The question appears to be whether this 
use of the word “rail properties” has the 
same meaning as the term is defined in 
section 102(10) of the original Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act. It is intended 
that the meaning is the same. 

A second question concerns the scope 
of the amended section 215 of the act. 
Apparently in the complex financing 
structure of railroads there are a number 
of instances in which railroad properties 
such as yards, terminals and lines of 
railroads are under lease to railroads in 
reorganization. In some instances the 
trustees of the railroad in reorganization 
have options of limited duration to pur- 
chase the property under lease. The trus- 
tees may not presently have resources 
to enable them to exercise these options 
even where it would be in the interest of 
the railroads to do so. Therefore, the 
question arises whether this amendment 
would permit the Secretary, with USRA 
approval to make payments for the pur- 
pose of enabling trustees of railroads in 
reorganization to exercise options to pur- 
chase profitably leased rail properties, 
with, if appropriate, the underlying fee 
interest. Section 215 is clearly broad 
enough to allow the Secretary, with 
USRA approval, to approve such pay- 
ments. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the amendments to the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act, which are being 
considered today, to assure the continua- 
tion of rail services essential to the eco- 
nomic viability of not only the North- 
east, but of many other regions in the 
Nation as well. 

This bill would authorize $275 million 
in additional funds under sections 213 
and 215 of the Regional Reorganization 
Act. A large part of these funds will be 
used for Penn Central; a railroad hard- 
hit not only by rising fuel costs, but also 
by the reduction of freight being hauled 
because of the recession and the coal 
strike. The Regional Rail Reorganization 
Act of 1973, designed to restructure the 
bankrupt railroads of the Northeast and 
Midwest into an efficient rail system, 
failed to take into account the emergency 
situation which has arisen in our econ- 
omy, and the funds being considered 
today will serve to prevent the termina- 
tion of service until the Consolidated 
Rail Corporation can take over the reor- 
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ganized system, as provided for in the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973. 
During this period of critical economic 
problems, a complete shut-down of the 
Penn Central would mean increased 
plant closings and industrial cut-backs 
leading to skyrocketing unemployment 
figures. 

Railroads are clearly an essential fac- 
tor in a region’s ability to compete in 
economic development. If we take away 
a suitable railroad system from an area, 
we are, in effect, deciding that the area 
will not be permitted to compete and 
survive economically. The implications of 
such a decision could be devastating. It 
is vital that these funds be approved to 
avert economic collapse not only in 
rse amiga but throughout the coun- 

ry. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, once 
more it is necessary to provide additional 
funds to prevent major railroads in the 
Northeast and Midwest from ceasing op- 
erations. It cannot be denied that bad 
management has contributed heavily to 
the present state of affairs, Yet to point 
out the obvious shortcomings of railroad 
management is not the same as relieving 
the Government of its major share of the 
responsibility for the railroads’ troubles. 
Government intervention created the at- 
mosphere in which managerial incompe- 
tence could flourish. 

The backbone of our free enterprise 
system is competition. Such competition 
between and within modes of transporta- 
tion is desirable and should be encour- 
aged. But the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's interference, resistance to rate 
increases, and resistance to innovation 
completely thwarted the railroads’ at- 
tempts to compete. The Federal Govern- 
ment poured billions into fostering over- 
whelming competition for the railroads 
through subsidization of the national 
highway system and the airway system 
and supporting the inland waterways 
with $250 million annually. The railroads 
not only could not compete, but were in 
effect limited to freight and passengers 
that other transportation systems did not 
find expeditious to carry. 

There is, Mr. President, irony in the 
fact that it has become very popular in 
recent months to view rail transporta- 
tion as the most efficient and economical 
transportation available in terms of cost 
and energy. Most environmentalists as- 
sess railroads as the only logical means 
of satisfying transportation needs while 
achieving air quality goals. 

Those concerned with national secu- 
rity look to railroads as the only trans- 
portation capable of coping with mas- 
sive freight movements in times of na- 
tional crises. The energy crisis has alert- 
ed the public to the majestic powers of 
the locomotive in comparison to the fuel- 
consuming diesel tractor trucks, In- 
creased dependence on our abundant 
coal resources for energy needs has 
handicapped the need for a healthy sys- 
tem of rail transportation. It is, as I 
said, ironic, that at the very time it has 
become clear that rail transportation is 
crucial to the survival of this Nation, 
there is a threat that a major portion of 
the rail service in the Northest might 
collapse. This crisis, like so many others, 
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is not due to Government neglect, be- 
cause the Northeast railroads could have 
survived neglect, but to incentive-stifling 
Government involvement over a period 
of years. 

Through the sixties the U.S. Post Of- 
fice systematically diverted mail away 
from passenger trains to the airways and 
other means. The result of such a policy 
was that by 1968 the Penn Central’s an- 
nual revenues were reduced by $32 mil- 
lion, Penn Central attempted to absorb 
1,000 mailhandlers rather than spend the 
required $14 million to pay them off but 
the U.S. Government did not accept any 
responsibility for hardship it imposed by 
its actions. It was not the first or last 
time the Federal Government would re- 
fuse to face squarely the accumulating 
labor problem of the railroads. The Penn 
Central was further saddled with mil- 
lions of dollars worth of useless mail- 
handling equipment. To add to the di- 
lemma, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refused to approve any reduction 
in the scheduled passenger trains which 
became unprofitable without the sus- 
taining mail revenues. 

Under the guise of protecting the pub- 
lic interest, the ICC studied the feasibil- 
ity of the Penn Central merger for 5 
years, finally giving approval contingent 
on the inclusion of the bankrupt New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford in the 
plan. The New Haven had lost $22 mil- 
lion the previous year even though taxes 
and credits were suspended under bank- 
ruptcy laws. Another $22 million expend- 
iture was forced on the Penn Central 
because the New Haven’s equipment 
was badly in need of repair. This ultima- 
tum from the ICC not only drastically 
weakened the possibility of the Penn 
Central merger producing a viable rail- 
road but was the main contributing fac- 
tor to the bankruptcy of the Lehigh & 
Hudson River Railroad, a well-managed 
class II railroad that was not encum- 
bered with any mortgages or bonded in- 
debtedness. 

The inclusion of the New Haven in 
the merger made it economically expe- 
dient for the Penn Central to divert 
freight. traffic to the New Hayen Rail- 
road through the congested terminals 
of New York City and away from the 
Lehigh & Hudson’s efficient and inex- 
pensive bypass to the metropolitan area, 

ICC has delayed decisions on rate in- 
creases for at least a year and often 
longer. The railroads were accustomed 
to governmental obstruction when seek- 
ing increases, but when innovation of- 
fered opportunities to reduce rates or in- 
crease efficiency, the ICC was even slow- 
er to agree. The Southern Railway devel- 
oped a taller freight car designed to 
carry larger amounts of grain more 
cheaply. Final approval from FCC was 
withheld for 4 years. This bureaucratic 
sluggishness has made it virtually im- 
possible for railroads to cope with work- 
ing costs and competition. 

Thus, there is overwhelming evidence 
that makes it clear that Government bu- 
reaucracy and intervention sapped the 
strength of the railroads with the very 
tools which were enacted to protect the 
public interest. The potential calamity 
we are attempting to avoid with the 
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legislation now under consideration can 
be traced ultimately to unwarranted 
Government interference. 

Solutions are forthcoming. The Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 is 
in the process of coming to grips with 
the root causes which sent eight railroads 
into bankruptcy. The U.S. Railway As- 
sociation will be presenting their recom- 
mendations for a final system plan on 
February 26. Additional proposals are 
under consideration that will permit 
Conrail to operate at a profit and finally 
take its place as a free, privately owned 
member of the business community. Mr. 
President, I am dedicated to the premise 
that the railroad business, like any other 
business, must be free to function like a 
business. 

The evidence is clear, however, that by 
February 24, the Penn Central will be 
forced to cease its operations. The final 
blows to the acute deterioration of Penn 
Central's cash balance were the sharp de- 
cline in the economy and the coal strike 
in the fall of 1974. The Penn Central will 
be unable to meet a $14 million payroll 
which falls due February 25, 27, and 28. 
By that time, all grant moneys under sec- 
tion 213 of the Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973 will have been exhausted. For the 
same reasons, Erie Lackawanna has 
abandoned its efforts to reorganize out- 
side of the Rail Reorganization Act. 

It staggers the imagination to con- 
template the chaos that would result 
should the Penn Central and the Erie 
Lackawanna cease operations. The pre- 
dicament facing thousands of farmers 
and commercial and industrial firms in 
New York that are dependent on ship- 
ments by rail is equally great. The “dom- 
ino effect” would jeopardize many firms 
and farmers throughout the Nation as 
well as leave many profitable railroads 
stranded. Stoppage of shipments of coal 
to powerplants would cause whole com- 
munities to be without electricity. Food 
supplies for all the major cities in New 
York would be jeopardized. The money 
required to cope with health and safety 
emergencies would far exceed the 
moneys being requested today. 

The problem would not be limited to 
the States serviced by these rail lines. 
Southern and western States would be 
unable to efficiently and economically 
move their goods to the profitable mar- 
kets of the Northeast. There are not 
enough motor and water vehicles in ex- 
istence to fill the void. 

If the Penn Central and the Erie 
Lackawanna are to have a chance to 
survive, they must be assured of an ade- 
quate source of capital. Unless confidence 
is restored in the financial viability of 
these railroads, private investments in 
all railroads will be totally discouraged. 

Mr. President, I urge that my col- 
leagues approve these amendments so 
that the opportunity to establish for 
profit railroads in the Midwest and 
Northeast is not lost. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Bren) printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR BIDEN 
HELP FOR THE RAILROADS IN THE NORTHEAST 

I support the proposed amendments to 
S. 281, recommended Sy the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The trustees of both the Penn Central 
Transportation Company and the Erie Lack- 
awanna Railroad have indicated that they 
would be compelled to terminate operations 
if additional Federal assistance is not pro- 
vided by the last week in February, 

The Penn Central which serves the State 
of Delaware has informed me that it will 
be unable to meet its $14 million payroll 
which falls due on February 25, 27 and 28, 
since by that time the funds provided by 
section 213 of the Rail Reorganization Act of 
1973 will be completely expended. 

During the week of February 10-14, ship- 
pers will be notified that future freight de- 
liveries will not be accepted. No later than 
February 22-24 all Penn Central operations, 
both freight and passenger, will terminate. 
This would mean that 20,000 miles of Penn 
Central line would be shut down. 

I am most disturbed by the use of the 
term “bail out” by both opponents and pro- 
ponents of this bill. We’re not bailing out 
the Penn Central or anyone else. We're con- 
sidering legislation to prevent economic 
catastrophe from falling upon the regions 
served by these railroads and the country 
as a whole. 

Indeed, we are considering legislation to 
preserve us from the imaginary horrible, an 
economic nightmare that none of us could 
conjure on our most restless nights. 

The State of Delaware and other affected 
States will have the present recession tran- 
scended into a major depression without rail 
service. 

At a time when Congress and the admin- 
istration are proposing public employment 
programs and tax rebates and other measures 
to put people back to work, I find it incredi- 
ble that anyone questions whether or not 
this Government should provide the funds 
to keep these railroads from shutting down 
and thereby preempting any chance that we 
may have to restore economic order. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, unless 
someone else wishes to speak against the 
bill, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. WEICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 281) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre) and the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Bayn) and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
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Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) , the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) 
absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Hartke) and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. BIEN) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Starrorp) are absent 
on Official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 5 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 
Hatfield 


are 


Abourezk Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Young 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 


NAYS—27 


Church 
Curtis 
Fannin 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Laxalt 
Cannon Mansfield 
Chiles Morgan 


NOT VOTING—13 


Hartke Pearson 
Leahy Stafford 
McClure Taft 
Bumpers McIntyre 

Dole Montoya 


So the bill (S. 281) was passed as fol- 
lows: 


Nunn 
Packwocd 
Proxmire 
Scott, 
William L. 
Stennis 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Bayh 
Biden 
Brooke 


S. 281 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act Amendments of 1975". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 211(a) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
721(a)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
“for purposes of assisting In the imple- 
mentation of the final system plan;” and in- 
serting in its place “for purposes of achiev- 
ing the goals of this Act;”. 

(b) Section 211(e) (1) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 721 
(e)(1)) is amended by deleting the phrase 
“carry out the final system plan” and in- 
serting in its place “achieve the goals of 
this Act”. 

(ec) Section 211(f) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 721 
{f)) is amended by deleting the phrase “goals 
of the final system plan” and inserting in 
its place “goals of this Act”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 213(a) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
723(a)) is amended by adding the following 
at the end thereof: “Where the Secretary 


and the trustees agree that funds provided 
pursuant to this section are to be used (to- 
gether with funds provided pursuant to sec- 
tion 215 of this Act, if any) to perform 
program maintenance on designated rail 
properties until the date such rail proper- 
ties are conveyed under this Act or to im- 
prove such designated properties, such agree- 
ment shall contain the conditions set forth 
in section 215(b) of this Act.”. 

(b) Section 213(b) of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 US.C. 723 
(b)) is amended by striking out “'$85,000,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$210,000,000”". 

Sec. 4. Section 215 of the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 725) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“INTERIM AGREEMENTS 


“Sec. 25. (a) Purposes—Prior to the date 
upon which rail properties are conveyed to 
the Corporation under this Act, the Secre- 
tary, with the approval of the Association, is 
authorized to enter into agreements with the 
trustees of the railroads in reorganization in 
the region (or railroads leased, operated, or 
controlled by railroads in reorganization) — 

“(1) to perform the program maintenance 
en designated rail properties of such rail- 
roads until the date such rail properties are 
conveyed under this Act; 

““(2) to improve rail properties of such rail- 
roads; and 

“(3) to acquire rail properties for lease or 
loan to any such railroads until the date such 
rail properties are conyeyed under this Act, 
and subsequently for conveyance pursuant to 
the final system plan, or to acquire interests 
in such rail properties owned by or leased to 
any such railroads or in purchase money obli- 
gations therefor. 

“(b) Conprtrons.—Agreements pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall contain 
such reasonable terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. In addition, agree- 
ments under paragraphs (1) and (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall provide 
that— 

“(1) the Corporation shall not be required 
under title III of this Act to compensate a 
railroad in reorganization for any portion of 
the value of the properties subject to the 
agreement and designated under the final sys- 
tem plan for transfer to the Corporation 
which is attributable to the maintenance or 
improvement performed pursuant to the 
agreement. The Association and the special 
court shall, in determining value pursuant to 
section 303 of this Act, take into account the 
physical condition as of the effective date of 
the agreement; and 

“(2) in the event that property subject to 
the agreement is sold, leased, or transferred 
to an entity other than the Corporation, the 
trustees or railroad shall pay or assign to the 
Secretary that portion of the proceeds of such 
sale, lease, or transfer which refiects value 
attributable to the maintenance and im- 
provement provided pursuant to the agree- 
ment, 

“(c) Opstications.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 210(b) of this title, the Association shall 
issue obligations under section 210(a) of this 
title In an amount sufficient to finance such 
agreements and shall require the Corporation 
to assume any such obligations. The aggre- 
gate amount of obligations issued under this 
section and outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed $300,000,000. The Association, with 
the approval of the Secretary, shall designate 
in the final system plan that portion of such 
obligations issued or to be issued which shall 
be refinanced and the terms thereof, and that 
portion from which the Corporation shall be 
released of its obligations. 

“(d) Conveyance—The Secretary may 
convey to the Corporation, with or without 
receipt of consideration, any property or 
interests acquired by, transferred to, or 
otherwise held by the Secretary pursuant 
to this section or section 213 of this Act.”. 
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“Sec. 5. Section 303(c)(1) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
745(c)(1)) is amended by deleting the last 
word of paragraph (A); by deleting the pe- 
riod at the end of paragraph (B) and insert- 
ing “; and” in its place; and by inserting 
after paragraph (B) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(C) what portion of the proceeds re- 
ceived by a railroad in reorganization from 
an entity other than the Corporation for the 
sale, lease, or transfer of property subject to 
an agreement under section 213 or section 
215(a) (1) or (2) of this Act refiects value 
attributable to the maintenance or improve- 
ment provided pursuant to the agreement.". 

Sec. 6. Section 303(d) of the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 543(d) ) is amended 
by inserting immediately after the third sen- 
tence the following: “This limitation upon 
compensation shall not apply, however, in 
the event the Board determines with respect 
to one position that a higher level of com- 
pensation is necessary and is consistent with 
the general level of compensation paid offi- 
cers of railroads in positions of comparable 
responsibilities, but in no event shall such 
compensation exceed $90,000 per annum.”,. 

Sec. 7, (a) Section 207(b) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
717(b)) is amended (1) by inserting “(1)” 
immediately before the first sentence there- 
of, and (2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) Whenever it has been finally deter- 
mined pursuant to the procedures of para- 
graph 1 of this subsection, that the reorga- 
nization of a railroad subject to reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 205) shall not be proceeded with 
pursuant to this Act, the court having juris- 
diction over such railroad may, upon a peti- 
tion which is filed within 10 days after the 
date of enactment of this subsection by the 
trustees of such railroad, reconsider such 
order, Such reorganization court shall (i) 
affirm its previous order or (ii) issue an order 
that the reorganization of such railroad be 
proceeded with pursuant to this Act unless 
it finds that this Act does not provide a proc- 
ess which would be fair and equitable. The 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection 
are applicable in such reconsideration, ex- 
cept that (A) such reorganization court shall 
make its decision within 30 days after such 
petition is filed, and (B) any decision by the 
special court on appeal from such a decision 
shall be rendered within 30 days after such 
reorganization court decision is made. There 
shall be no review of the decision of the spe- 
cial court. The Association shall take any 
steps it finds necessary, consistent with time 
limitations and other provisions of this Act, 
to effectuate the conequences of such a re- 
vised order, including the preparation and 
submission of any necessary or appropriate 
supplements to the preliminary system 
pian.”. 

(b) Section 207(a) (2) is amended to read: 

“(3) The Office is authorized to hold public 
hearings on the preliminary system plan and 
to make avajlable to the Association a sum- 
mary and analysis of the evidence received 
in the course of such proceedings, together 
with its critique and evaluation of the pre- 
liminary system plan, not later than 60 days 
after the date of release of such plan. The 
Office is authorized to hold public hearings 
on any supplement to the preliminary system 
plan and to make available to the Associa- 
tion a summary and analysis of the evidence 
received in the course of such proceedings. 
together with its critique and evaluation of 
such supplement, not later than 30 days after 
the date of release of such supplement.". 

Sec. 8. Section 205(d) (2) of the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 (45 U.S.C. 
715(d)(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) employ and utilize the services of 
attorneys and such other personnel as may 
be required in order to properly protect the 
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interests of those communities and users of 
rail service which, for whatever reason, such 
as their size or location, might not otherwise 
be adequately represented in the course of 
the reorganization process as provided by this 
Act”. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. “ 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPOSITION 
OF TARIFFS ON OIL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there now 
being no unfinished business, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution No. 12. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution to prohibit for a period 
of 60 days the imposition of tariffs, fees and 
quotas on oil imports and the lifting of all 
price controls on domestic oil, and to there- 
after require the submission to, and the right 
of approval of the Congress of any such 
action within 30 days. 


Mr, ALLEN. Mr, President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the request. Is there a sufficient 
second? pt 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS, Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HELMS. What is the pending busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to proceed with the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 12. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—SENATE RESOLUTION 4 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Robert 
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Barnett, of my staff, be given the privi- 
lege of the floor while Senate Resolution 
4 remains on the calendar, including dur- 
ing votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the opportunity to move ahead on 
the proposal which has been introduced 
by myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) , Senate 
Resolution 12. This resolution represents 
the sentiment of more than half the 
Members of the Senate, both Democrat 
and Republican, North and South, East 
and West. 

I must say that I, for one, am prepared 
to move toward an early consideration of 
this matter and would be prepared to 
vote momentarily. I do recognize, even 
so, that this is a motion to proceed to 
this consideration, with the yeas and 
nays ordered on it. It was not a motion 
that was made by the leadership, the 
majority leader or, to my understanding, 
with the knowledge of the minority 
leader. 

Although Senator Jackson and I had 
assurances from the majority leader that 
we would get early consideration of this 
measure, we recognize that, given the 
parliamentary situation, those who haye 
called it up are interested in perhaps 
moving the burden of discussion away 
from rule XXII and into a more pro- 
longed discussion by those who support 
the President’s position and oppose our 
resolution. 

Obviously, I do not want to be part of 
a tactic such as this, as one who believes 
fervently and passionately about the ap- 
propriateness of deciding its own rules 
and deciding them by a majority vote. I 
do not want to be part of a parliamen- 
tary tactic which would prohibit us from 
reaching an early resolution of that 
matter. 

I want to indicate that I, for one, am 
prepared to see a vote on this matter at 
the earliest possible time. I would feel 
bound, however, to notify the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, who has 
indicated reservations about this par- 
ticular approach. In fairness to his po- 
sition, and with the recognition that if 
this resolution were actually assigned to 
a committee, it would have been assigned 
to the Committee on Finance, I feel that 
he should be notified and permitted any 
comments that he would make on this 
resolution prior to a vote. 

I feel that the statements that were in- 
troduced at the time of our debate last 
week and the statements of the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington and 
myself at the time the resolution was 
introduced, just a week ago, spell out 
fully and completely and convincingly 
the reasons and justifications for pro- 
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ceeding in this particular manner, I 
would be glad to review for the member- 
ship those particular reasons in what- 
he detail the membership should de- 
sire. 

I would hope and I would wish that 
my distinguished colleague in this mat- 
ter would agree that we are prepared to 
have an early resolution of this meas- 
ure; that we welcome the opportunity to 
debate and discuss this matter; that it 
really is the first issue before our coun- 
try. 

We who have cosponsored this reso- 
lution are desirous of working with the 
President in developing an energy pol- 
icy. But because of its devastating im- 
pact on the economy, we feel that artifi- 
cially imposed higher oil prices, achieved 
through fees, decontrol and excess taxes 
is an inappropriate and unwise step. I 
think that one who questions it need only 
look at the statements by the White 
House over the last 36 hours, when they 
increased their estimate by $95, from 

250 to $345 as to what this program is 
going to add to tne fuel costs or the 
average American family. 

I am sure that the Senator from Wash- 
ington and I are prepared to get into de- 
bate on this measure. We are absolutely 
delighted to have a chance to talk about 
it. And we are ready to vote on it. Obvi- 
ously, we want to insure, through our 
contacts with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and I should think, in 
fairness to the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Kansas, that any 
debate and discussion on this measure 
will not be at the expense of the Senate 
coming to a swift resolution of the dis- 
position of another important matter, 
that is rule XXII. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to concur in the remarks of the able 
Senator from Massachusetts. I feel very 
strongly that we should dispose of rule 
XXII. I had no knowledge that a motion 
was going to be made at this time to 
bring up Senate Resolution 12. We are 
anxious to dispose of that matter with- 
out delay, but certainly, for those who 
are interested in getting action on 
Senate Resolution 12, the simple way is 
to get an immediate vote on a motion to 
take up and act with dispatch on this 
crisis of the Nation. We are in a crisis. 

Mr. President, with over half of the 
Members of the U.S. Senate as cospon- 
sors of this resolution, it seems to me 
that the Senate should recognize that 
the people of this country are going to 
look at this body and wonder whether 
they are really concerned about the 
economy of America if we fail to act 
in an expeditious manner. 

Are we going to have filibusters in the 
midst of economic crisis? I say we had 
better act in a responsible and timely 
way. The people of this country can 
properly demand, in my judgment, that 
Members of the U.S. Senate act with dis- 
patch and permit, on this issue, Senate 
Resolution 12, an immediate vote, at 
least, to take up purely a procedural 
matter. 

What we are confronted with is obvi- 
ously a move to delay because we are 
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dealing only with procedure. This is not 
a substantive motion. If it is made in 
good faith, then let us vote. 

I ask unanimous consent, on this a 
matter that normally is handled by sim- 
ple voice vote, that we have a vote at 
4 o’clock on the motion to take up. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall object, I 
wish to ask my distinguished friend, why 
are the proponents of the Senate joint 
resolution opposed to a committee hear- 
ing on this measure? 

Mr. JACKSON. We are not opposed to 
a committee hearing. This is an interim 
emergency measure in order to deal with 
the situation as it exists, one in which 
the President of the United States, de- 
spite the fact that more than a majority 
of the Senate have asked that this mat- 
ter be deferred for 90 days, has gone 
ahead and issued the proclamation to 
add a $1 tariff to the cost of oil coming 
into this country. This has nothing to do 
with national defense, and I think there 
is a good lawsuit pending on this issue. 
This particular resolution would stay an 
added cost, together with the decontrol 
proposed on old oil for April 1, of $32 
billion that will be added to the cost for 
the consumers of this country. Old oil, 
which is 60 percent of the production of 
oil of the United States, will jump from 
$5.25 to $14.40. 

Now, the theory that the administra- 
tion advances is that we have to increase 
the tax on imported oil to deter con- 
sumption of oil coming in. Well, Mr. 
President, the trouble with the tax is 
that it inflates the whole economy, it 
does not just deal with the cost of gas- 
oline at the pump. That alone would 
rise by 12 cents or 15 cents a gallon. But 
this tax is all-pervasive. It will hit right 
across the board. 

Airline fares will go up at least 20 per- 
cent and what it does to the utility in- 
dustry of America is to bring them to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

I say that this is an emergency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. This is an emergency 
and all we ask is an opportunity to vote, 
with a majority of the Senate on record, 
to move on this resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is clear that in the midst of crisis, 
we have a filibuster. 

I know how the people are going to re- 
act. They are going to say, “We will have 
no more of that.” If the Senators want 
to draw the line—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator 
Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I should like to 
make a response as well to the Senator’s 
question. 

We intend to offer an additional unan- 
imous-consent request to see if we are 
unable to get an agreed time to vote 
this afternoon, whether we cannot get 
an agreed time either tomorrow or in the 
early part of next week. It would seem 
extremely unfortunate if a person who 
was to call up a measure for considera- 
tion would object to any consideration 
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of that. I want to indicate that, prior to 
yielding the floor, I shall make such a 
unanimous-consent request. 

I say to my good friend from Nebraska 
on the question of having a hearing, it is 
interesting to listen to him talk about a 
hearing when the President refused to 
have a hearing on imposing new import 
fees or on listing “old” oil prices. Instead, 
he imposed a measure that is going to 
cost the American taxpayer about $50 
billion, by Presidential proclamation. 

Why did he not follow the procedures? 
Why was he not willing to permit the 
Congress to examine these particular 
measures? He was willing to have a 
hearing on the conservation measures. 
He was willing to go to Congress on these 
measures—most of which we passed last 
year but were vetoed—measures that are 
not going to come out of the pockets of 
the American consumers. But he refused 
to give us a single opportunity to con- 
sider his proposal. He announced it on 
January 14; he signed a proclamation on 
January 23, and the first dollar goes into 
effect on February 1. 

We have how many working days? 
Three working days left prior to the time 
that the first dollar of the import fee 
takes effect. We were only organized into 
committees of a new Congress and Sen- 
ate of the United States, a matter of 
hours before he signed his declaration to 
put this into effect. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, I will not yield. 

We listen to these admonitions about 
following the procedures of the Senate, 
yet there are those who refuse to let the 
Senate operate and function and work 
its will and try to decide whether there 
may be alternative ways of meeting our 
national crisis. Let me say there are co- 
sponsors of this measure who believe, as 
my colleague from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) does, that we should have an 
additional 20 cents a gallon tax; or the 
Senator from Connecticut, another Re- 
publican (Mr. WEICKER), who things we 
should go into a gas rationing proposal, 
as does the majority leader; and I, who 
think we should go to a mandatory allo- 
cation program. None of these is going to 
have a hearing. This has shown what I 
consider to be a fundamental disdain for 
the workings and the functionings of the 
legislative process by the President. 

I am delighted it is being challenged by 
the Governors of many of the States, not 
only New England but other parts of the 
country. I have read the legal memoran- 
da that have been prepared by attorneys 
general and I think there is the strongest 
possible case that can be made. 

Even in the face of this, we are being 
denied the opportunity to give the Sen- 
ate of the United States an opportunity 
to express its will. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is not in that bind. They are 
moving ahead on this resolution. 

I am convinced, as the Senator from 
Washington is, that every dilatory tactic 
will be explored here, every parliamen- 
tary means will be used to deny us the 
opportunity to permit the Senate a rea- 
sonable opportunity to study this partic- 
ular measure and to examine the various 
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statistics of the administration, which 
have changed dramatically in the period 
of the last 36 hours. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

i Mr. KENNEDY. I yield now for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts to an- 
swer this question: The Senator from 
Washington mentioned the crisis of 
energy and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has been addressing that question. 
What is there in the resolution that the 
Senator is sponsoring that provides a 
solution to the shortage of domestic 
energy? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, first of all, it 
provides a bar against the President 
moving ahead and creating what I con- 
sider to be economic chaos in this coun- 
try. It will be so far New England and 
for other regions as well. And I wonder 
why not a period of 90 days, when we are 
talking about a program that will go into 
effect, effectively, in 4 or 5 years—that 
is what it will take by the time we im- 
plement the various conservation meas- 
ures, What we are trying to do is convince 
the Middle East countries and the Arab 
countries that we mean business about 
conservation and the elimination of 
wastage. Why is it so bad, then, to say 
that we need an additional 90 days to 
examine the President’s program because 
it threatens the vitality of our economy? 

I feel that the greatest danger we are 
facing is the danger of recession. It is in 
my part of the country. So I think we 
should have an additional 90-day period 
to find out what the economic impact is 
going to be. 

We have heard the President talk 
about rationing versus increased prices, 
but he dismissed the whole question of 
mandatory allocation. Mandatory al- 
location worked pretty well for New 
England last year. 

What we do not hear about is the 
economic impact. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma had sat in on the Joint Eco- 
nomic hearings, and heard the reactions 
of economists—Democrats and Repub- 
licans—who have served over the last 10 
years in both Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations, he would know that 
what we are talking about is taking $50 
billion out of the taxpayers’ pockets and 
putting this country in very serious 
danger of an economic stalemate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I strongly support 
Senate Joint Resolution 12. It is crucial 
for the upper Midwest. All of our crude 
oil is imported in the upper Midwest. It 
comes from Canada. The President pro- 
poses to tack a $3 a barrel tax on oil 
coming from Canada, on the grounds 
that its introduction into the United 
States poses a risk to the Nation’s se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, I have checked care- 
fully, and Prime Minister Trudeau has 
no plans to invade the United States. I 
think we can safely continue talking 
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about importing a few million barrels 
from Canada and non-OPEC countries 
without fundamentally threatening the 
United States. 

If the President’s tariff is imposed, 
next year alone, the cost of fuel to the 
citizens of Minnesota, one State, will go 
up $100 million. 

I am convinced that the Senator from 
Masachusetts is correct. The opponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 12 are going 
to do everything they can—they are go- 
ing to use every parliamentary procedure 
they have—to block this Senate and this 
Congress from implementing the clear 
will of the American people; namely, to 
stop this $3 tariff before it takes us into 
a deeper recession. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I want to make one 
further point. I think it is quite clear 
that calling up Senate Joint Resolution 
12 this afternoon is directly related to 
our efforts to change rule XXII. It shows 
the importance of Senate Resolution 4 
which seeks to prevent a small group of 
Senators from having the authority to 
paralyze the American Government, to 
paralyze us as we seek to deal with the 
energy crisis, to paralyze us when we 
seek to represent the American people 
on such issues as tax reform. 

Unless we can change rule XXII by 
adopting Senate Resolution 4 so this 
Congress can work its will, I predict we 
will run up against a filibuster every 
time we try to do something that the 
major oil companies do not like. Every 
time we try to change the tax laws to 


help reduce the burden on the average 
American, I think we are going to be con- 
fronted with a filibuster, which will be 
supported by this administration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Garn). There is a unanimous-consent 
request pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall yield in a 
moment. I just want to make a couple 
of brief comments, Mr. President. 

We have listened to the President talk 
about the energy problem. One of the 
statistics or figures that he points out is 
the fact that we have not had an increase 
in production in terms of old oil or an 
increase in production of new oil, and, 
therefore, we can see the handwriting 
on the wall, so to speak, that we are in- 
creasingly dependent upon the overseas 
operations and because of the danger 
that this presents, we have to take these 
critical steps. 

The thing we do not know is the rea- 
son why the major oil companies have 
not gone out and produced more, and the 
reason why we do not know is because 
we cannot get that information. It seems 
to me that the case ought to be made, 
ard made authoritatively, that there is 
not a possibility here at home of pro- 
ducing crude oil at a lower cost than 
what we are getting it for outside. By 
raising “old” oil prices all we do for the 
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near future is raise the profits of the oil 
companies. When the administration 
pushed and succeeded in decontrolling 
new oil prices, they said we would get 
higher domestic production. Profits have 
increased but production has decreased. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that we 
ean gct an agreement on a vote on our 
resolution. I have asked my staff to 
notify the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lona), who I think ought 
to be notified about this proposition, so 
that we can give fair notice on it. I would 
like, at least until I hear from Senator 
Lone, to be able to maintain my right to 
the floor with the Senator from Wash- 
ington, so that we can make that propo- 
sition when Sena’or Lone is present, al- 
though I do not doubt that it will be 
objected to in any event. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, just to 
follow up on the remarks of the able 
Senator from Minnesota, when the Cana- 
dian Government put a tax on their oil 
to bring up their overall price to the 
world price, which is the cartel price, we 
heard a terrible outcry on the part of the 
administration. They protested to the 
Canadian Government, and the Cana- 
dian Government very properly replied 
by saying, “All we are charging you is 
what you are permitting your oil pro- 
ducers in the United States to get for new 
oil.” So they put on a substantial tax that 
represented the difference between that 
which was charged within the provinces 
and the world price, a tax in excess of $5 
per barrel. 

It looks a little bit ridiculous, in that 
kind of a situation, to come in now, after 
having protested the tax on the oil com- 
ing in from Canada, and slap on a $3 tax 
on top of that. 

Let me say to my colleagues, in re- 
sponse to the question of the Senator 
from Oklahoma about what are we doing 
about production, that just about a year 
ago, Mr. President, a year ago this time, 
we had the omnibus energy bill before 
us, which was vetoed by President Nixon. 
Now President Ford is coming in here 
asking for most of that legislation on an 
emergency basis. 

We appreciate the fact that we have 
anew administration, but we said at the 
time, “If you permit the price of new 
oil to go to the world cartel price level 
here in the United States, it will not pro- 
duce any more oil, for the simple reason 
that the problem facing the country is a 
shortage of oil rigs, tubular steel, and 
everything that goes with it.” 

Now what has happened since a year 
ago this very time? Oil production has 
been going down steadily. Yet we heard 
from the other side of the aisle that the 
way to start up production is to deregu- 
late. 

We deregulated 40 percent of the oil, 
the so-called new oil, and we have had 
a continuing decline in the production of 
new oil. 

The real answer is for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through a 
national energy production board which 
we are putting together in legislation, to 
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go out and identify the areas where there 
is promise of new oil and do the neces- 
sary drilling. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. We have tremendous 
reserves of oil on the Outer Continental 
Shelf and Alaska, Mr. President. I am 
fed up with the attitude on the part of 
the administration of saying Congress is 
not doing anything, when this adminis- 
tration vetoed the far-reaching legisla- 
tion that we passed last year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Just let me finish my 
statement. I am speaking at the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and I want to complete my statement. 

But the strategy, Mr. President, is 
very, very simple. It is yery simple in- 
deed. Downtown they are going to say, 
“Congress is not doing anything,” and 
up here there is a strategy to stop action 
on the part of Congress. In this specific 
instance, we have a resolution that will 
do something to avert a further crisis, 
both in terms of inflation and recession, 
with over half of the Senate sponsoring 
that legislation, and they do not want to 
bring it to a vote. 

Now, they are not going to fool the 
American people for long on that kind 
of strategy, and I predict it is going to 
happen on other energy bills that will 
be coming out of the committees—they 
are going to do everything they can to 
use the filibuster device, delay and dila- 
tory tactics to prevent action on the part 
of the Congress. 

The very idea that I have a motion 
to bring up this resolution, which is go- 
ing to unlimited debate, proves the non- 
sense of their position, and very clearly 
they do not want forceful action in the 
area of energy. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator see 
any reason why they should prohibit us 
from moving to consider this resolution 
on the merits if they are serious about 
moving rapidly on a final energy pro- 
gram acceptable to the White House, the 
Congress, and the American people? 

Mr. JACKSON. If they are serious 
about this, why can we not have—we 
have over half of the Senate on this 
resolution—unanimous consent to a time 
certain to vote on this particular meas- 
ure? 

Mr. KENNEDY. On this particular 
measure, and that would certainly re- 
serve—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Why not go ahead? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then I would ask, and 
I would indicate that before we would 
vote on the particular measure itself, we 
will certainly give an opportunity and 
notice to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. But just 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Just on the procedural 
question of being able to move to the 
merits, or we get a consideration on the 
merits, I want to make a unanimous con- 
sent request, that we vote on proceeding 
to the merits no later than half-past 4. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, this meas- 
ure was attempted to be introduced on 
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January 21, completed on January 23, 
and immediately, not after they suffered 
any delay, immediately actions were 
taken to bypass the Committee on Fi- 
nance. If they had been anxious to get 
this enacted, they could have gone to 
the Committee on Finance, asked for an 
early hearing, it could have been back. 
The Ways and Means Committee has al- 
ready acted. They followed the commit- 
tee system over there. 

Now, the proposal that just because 
you have some cosponsors there should 
be no committee hearings is a ridiculous 
legislative procedure. Many bills are in- 
troduced that have more than 51 co- 
sponsors, but it is never contended that 
the multitude of cosponsors relieved the 
Senate of the responsibility of proceed- 
ing orderly and having a committee 
hearing. 

Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Then I would make 
& unanimous consent request that we 
vote tomorrow no later than 4 o'clock. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How about next Mon- 
day? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator did not state a unenimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That we vote no later 
than 4 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that a 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. I think there 
should be a committee hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I feel 
that we ought to have clear notice as to 
where objection is coming from on this 
particular measure, to even permitting us 
the opportunity to talk on the merits. We 
are being denied the opportunity to do so, 
and it ought to be very clear where this 
is coming from. Quite clearly it is coming 
from the White House and from the ad- 
ministration, and there should be no con- 
fusion in the minds of the American peo- 
ple on this. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. So I think that really 
ought to be understood, particularly in 
light of a stated claim by the President 
that he—and I have listened to it at the 
time when he gave his first state of the 
Union message about cooperation and 
about Pennsylvania Avenue being a two- 
way street, and I listened before in his 
Jast economic measure about wanting to 
work with Congress. 

There are 53 Members, not only Sena- 
tor Jackson and myself, there are 51 
other Members who are saying, “Mr. 
President, let us have this time, let us 
have this time. Let us give consideration 
to the various figures and statistics which 
are put in at one level one day and 
changed the next. Let us determine what 
it is going to cost the American family. 
Let us examine that, Mr. President. Let 
us find out whether this does work an un- 
due and unreasonable hardship on dif- 
ferent parts of our country.” 
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We need to thoroughly understand the 
full economic impact of the administra- 
tion’s high price proposals. How con- 
vincing are we going to be to the Middle 
East Arab countries that we are serious 
about the problems of conservation if our 
proposals would produce economic chaos 
in this country. What kind of cooperation 
is this going to mean in terms of our al- 
lies in Japan and in Western Europe 
when they see a further economic slide in 
this Nation? 

These are matters that ought to be 
considered. It is not just the Members of 
the Senate who are saying this. All you 
have to do is look at those who have 
testified in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Read the record there, Mr. Presi- 
dent; read the record before the Joint 
Economic Committee; read the record be- 
fore the Interior Committee, and you will 
see that this is an effort—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. An effort by not only 
Members of your own party but Demo- 
crats as well who want to work with you 
in terms of the reduction of the tax sys- 
tem of this Nation to provide some relief 
for middle- and low-income people. We 
are prepared to support the other energy 
conservation measures, including requir- 
ing an additional 40-percent mileage per 
gallon from Detroit, tax credits for home 
and building insulation, and many of the 
other conservation measures outlined in 
the President’s proposal. We are pre- 
pared to work and support those meas- 
ures, many of which were in bills vetoed 
a year ago. But we are just—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator re- 
spect and not interrupt me and then I 
will yield? Just give us an opportunity 
to be heard. That is all we are asking. 

We are not only refused that hearing 
but we are refused the opportunity to 
even permit the Members of the Senate 
to exercise their will on this resolution, 
and there should not be any doubt as to 
where this opposition is coming from. 

I yield and then I am to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator yielding to me be- 
cause I want to give him this oppor- 
tunity to speak on the energy problems. 
I think they are very important not only 
to the Northeast but to the 50 States, 
and certainly the 48 States wanting to 
have more energy and for the entire 
50. 

But I would like to ask the questions: 
Does the Senator consider the shortage 
a part of the economic crisis that he re- 
ferred to? I feel that the shortage plays 
a great, important role there and I would 
like to know whether he considers the 
shortage of energy a problem to the 
high-priced imports that are plaguing 
the Northeast and the entire country. 
The Senator from Washington men- 
tioned the interference by the veto and 
the sustaining of that veto by Congress, 
by the Senate, of the omnibus bill that 
he offered, and that bill, as the Senator 
will recall, provided a price rollback. I 
would like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, or the Sena- 
tor from Washington, just how that 
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would lead to more energy being produc- 
ed in this country. 

I think we want to have more discus- 
sion and hear more from the Senator 
from Massachusetts as to how to solve 
the energy shortage but, I would like to 
know whether the Senator thinks the 
energy shortage important or is just a 
dampening of demand important. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course, I con- 
sider. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I appreciate very 
much his answers because I would like 
to hear him and hear the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, Mr. President, I 
will make a response and then yield to 
the Senator from Washington, 

The burden falls on those who are sug- 
gesting that by having higher prices we 
are going to have more production. We 
have seen that does not work, and all 
you have to do is look through the fig- 
ures prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee. We can go through that. 

I direct the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to the hearing record 
which, in appendix F, publishes the year 
and quantity and the production. What 
this says is just increasing the price 
does not increase production. What we 
are going to be asked here to do on Feb- 
ruary 1 is increase the price some more 
with any assurance of additional 
production. 

The President is asking us to tack 
$3 more per barrel on there without 
knowing that it will yield a single barrel 
of new production. Nor will raising the 
already overstated price of old oil 
achieve any significant increase in pro- 
duction. 

Let me just say this and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Washington 
and I will be here for whatever debate 
or discussion the Senator from Oklahoma 
would welcome. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator an- 
swer one quick question along the lines 
he was saying? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the Senator 
mean that then he believes by reducing 
the amount of money available to the oil 
companies or to reducing the prices that 
this will bring on more? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, but I think we 
could have a rollback of old prices and 
not affect that production. I happen to 
believe that it is unconscionable to con- 
sider raising the old oil price. And I think 
there are economic justifications for lim- 
iting new oil prices to far less then the 
current $11 per barrel. 

When we have major oil companies 
buying up a circus and Montgomery Ward 
with what should have been the money 
being invested in finding further produc- 
tion, I wonder how the Senator from 
Oklahoma can stand there and wonder 
whether the oil companies are getting 
sufficient revenues for capital expansion 
and investment. 

My own feeling is that what we need 
to eliminate waste, is to have a solid 
conservation program, one that does not 
threaten to deepen the recession and 
cause even higher inflation. I think it 
makes eminently sound sense to restore 
the mandatory allocation program which 
we saw last year linking to a progressively 
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declining quota on imports of gasoline 
and crude oil. It did not work terribly well 
in January and February, but we had six 
people from FEA who were overseeing 
the whole part of New England at that 
time. But by March and early April it 
did work and we had approximately 90 
percent allocation. 

If we had 90 percent allocation in 
terms of gasoline today, it would save 
670,000 barrels a day. 

Now, I think, quite frankly, that is go- 
ing to be more than the actual amount 
saved under the President’s program, but 
we do not know because we do not have 
any hearings on the President’s pro- 
gram. Short-run mandatory allocation is 
not going to mean any additional cost 
for the consumer, either in Massachu- 
setts or Oklahoma or around the country. 
With the President’s program we will 
slide even deeper into recession. I do 
not know how it is in the State of the 
Senator from Oklahoma but we have the 
highest unemployment in 38 years in 
Massachusetts—the highest in 38 years— 
and it is going up every single day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that is what I 
think we have to be most sensitive to. 

I would like to yield the floor and let 
the Senator from Washington gain it in 
his own right and then I will be glad 
to enter into this with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
just state very simply that the argu- 
ment that we heard a year ago was that 
if we took the controls off petroleum 
prices, we would get all the oil the Na- 
tion would need. It might take a little 
while, but we would get it. 

Now, Mr. President, at the time when 
we debated the rollback on prices, the 
point was made over and over again 
that the problem was not price. Oil could 
go to $20 or $30 a barrel and we would 
not get more oil in the United States. 
The constraint was not capital but drill- 
ing equipment, labor, pipe, and other es- 
sential material. 

We had in S. 2589 the authority to 
allocate equipment, drilling rigs, tubular 
steel, and so on, and that authority was 
vetoed. 

Mr. President, since the price of oil 
has been deregulated, new oil that is, 
domestic production has gone down 
steadily and it continues to do so. 

As a matter of fact, the major com- 
panies have been sending drilling equip- 
ment abroad and we found that up to 75 
percent of the drilling equipment was 
in the hands of eight companies. 

The idea of talking about taking con- 
trols off the price of oil to increase pro- 
duction is nonsense. 

We can have a rollback on the price of 
oil and still have adequate incentive to 
the industry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. To provide for the 
kind of production of which this Nation 
is capable, I believe, of producing with 
the vast reserves that are untapped and 
untouched, more is needed than the ad- 
justment of prices. 

Yes, I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The one thing that al- 
ways amazed me is this constant argu- 
ment that somehow we deregulate gas, 
or we decontrol domestic crude, or that 
we Keep on the oil depletion allowance; 
that for some reason there is going to be 
some incentive on the part of the oil in- 
dustry to explore and find more oil. 

Only last night, I picked up the news- 
paper and Shell Oil Co. made 99 percent 
more profit this year over last year, and 
the Lord only knows how much more 
they made last year. And then another 
company made 65 percent more profit. 

Now, I would like to know in this day 
and age of inflation when so many people 
are unemployed, when the price of oil 
keeps going up and up and up—and let 
me give you an example, the price of 1 
gallon of home heating oil in 1965, less 
than 10 years ago, cost 16 cents. That 
same price went up to 19.9 cents in 1972. 
It went up 4 cents per gallon. 

In 1973, they raised the price 11 times. 
Eleven times they raised the price, and 
it went up from 19.9 cents to 39.9 cents. 
Forty cents for a gallon of heating oil. 

The President of the United States 
comes along with an excise tax that is 
going to be imposed on February 1—that 
is only next week—and then he is going 
to raise it again on March 1, then he is 
going to raise it again on April 1, and 
by the time he gets through that same 40 
cents is going to go up to 50 cents. 

What do they want to do to the con- 
sumers of the country? And here they 
are making money hand over fist. 

They are not giving it back to the con- 
sumer. All they are doing is socking it on, 
socking it on, socking it on, and by the 
time they get through the American pub- 
lic is going to freeze to death. 

And here we are, we are here today, all 
over again, all over again we are here 
today to talk about helping the oil in- 
dustry. 

What a disgrace. I say, “Shame on the 
oil industry of this country.” They never 
seem to be satisfied. 

They own the oil, they own the coal, 
they own the uranium, and by the time 
they get through, I am telling everyone, 
they are going to own the country. 

We will just come over here every year, 
fuss around, fuss around, fuss around, 
talk about what we are going to do to the 
American people. 

The American consumer is being cru- 
cified. I am getting a little bit fed up 
with all this talk about the poor oil com- 
panies. Decontrol it so that these fellows 
will go find more, decontrol your natural 
gas because it is going to run out, and 
where have they been up to now? 

All they have been doing is filling up 
their pockets, and it is a disgrace. It is 
about time someone stands up for the 
American consumer, and I want to thank 
my dear friend from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, as always, has 
given us a clear, logical, lucid explanation 
of the absurdity of the proposed $3 tax 
or tariff on imports. 

I have been trying to figure out the ra- 
tionale of the President’s approach on 
this tariff. 

If it is an endeavor to cut down con- 
sumption of oil from abroad, it is not 
going to achieve that purpose because, 
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very clearly, people will have to pay the 
price that is being levied. 

Earlier he said he was opposed to a tax 
on gasoline, but this $3 tariff will put 
a 12-cents-per-gallon tax on it, increase 
it in price by 12 cents or some such 
figure. It will increase. Heating oil will 
increase. 

But when he tries to deal with the 
specific usage of oil, what he is doing is 
taxing the whole economy, every aspect 
of it. He is inflating the cost of doing 
business in every area of the American 
economic system. This just does not 
make any sense. 

May I just make one other observa- 
tion? There is a strategy and a tactic 
to try to frustrate the Congress in acting 
so that the appearance is that we are 
not acting. May the record show that 
after the President vetoed, and we lost, 
I think, by eight votes on an override a 
year ago, we acted in a responsible way 
to try to put some of the parts back 
togethers We introduced another bill, 
S. 3267, which was on the calendar since 
April of last year. But every time we 
would make a move they would bring 
up an amendment to deregulate natural 
gas, to get into a filibuster. In that bill, 
S. 3267, we had most of the things that 
the President is now asking for. We 
tried to work out an agreement on that 
issue in December, Mr. President. We 
were told that there could be no agree- 
ment on the question of an amendment 
to deregulate natural gas. 

Everything seems to hinge around de- 
regulating the price of oil and deregu- 
lating the price of natural gas as a 
means of solving this problem. 

I say that the course of action that is 
being followed here, in the judgment of 
responsible investment analysts, aca- 
demic economists, and the business econ- 
omists, is to inflate the economy, to 
make the recession worse, and to make 
the inflation worse. I hope that we can 
have some cooperation. I hope that we 
will not be in a situation where we are 
going to have filibusters when a clear 
majority want to have a vote. I would 
hope that we could get an agreement 
on a purely procedural matter to vote 
on this motion to take up, and that we 
take it up routinely. I ask unanimous 
consent that we vote on the motion 
today at 5 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

Mr. JACKSON. The country is seeing 
what kind of procedure is being followed 
when there is an effort to try to do 
something in behalf of the people. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, objection 
has been stated. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator yielding. I know he 
has been studying the problems in the 
natural gas area for some time as chair- 
man of the special study authorized by 
Senate Resolution 45. I know he is partic- 
ularly concerned about the curtailments 
and the problems of natural gas that are 
now affecting employment in the East, 
particularly, and other parts of the coun- 
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try. I just wonder if he would be kind 
enough to express what he considers the 
solution to the natural gas problem. He 
discussed deregulation, and apparently 
does not like deregulation. I would ask 
the chairman what he believes is the 
solution to the shortage of natural gas. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am not going to get 
off into the many different areas of the 
energy problem. I think very clearly we 
must continue to regulate the price of 
natural gas. I think adjustments in price 
are warranted in many areas. I do not 
think it makes much sense to be bringing 
in liquefied natural gas—LNG—from 
abroad, which we are doing now, I be- 
lieve, from Algiers. I do not know what 
it is running. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is that not a pretty 
high price? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is over $2 per 1,000 
cubic feet. I think some of these things 
have to be adjusted. I have never argued 
against that. But what I am trying to say 
here is that we ought to face these issues 
with an opportunity for the Senate to 
work its will, I do not think it is fair to 
the American people in the midst of a 
crisis, Mr. President, not to have a chance 
to vote when a clear majority have ex- 
pressed in their cosponsorship of this 
resolution that they want to vote. We 
cannot even get a vote to take up the 
resolution. Who are we kidding? 

If this is not dilatory tactics, if this 
is not an effort to try to frustrate the 
majority, I do not know what it is. 

If this goes on—and it can go on day 
after day, and the Senators involved will 
have the spotlight—I know what the re- 
sponse will be in this country as they see 
the prices going up, with the $1 per bar- 
rel being added and the decontrol coming 
in April. The American people will re- 
spond in a way in which I think some 
legislators who do not now understand 
will subsequently understand. 


_ Mr, President, I yield the floor. 
b 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST IMPOSITION 
OF TARIFFS ON OIL 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the motion to proceed to 
consider the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
12) to prohibit for a period of 60 days 
the imposition of tariffs, fees and quotas 
on oil imports and the lifting of all price 
controls on domestic oil, and to there- 
after require the submission to, and the 
right of approval of, the Congress of any 
such action within 30 days. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal this afternoon regard- 
ing what is wrong with the President’s 
program. All of the statements that are 
made must be considered in light of just 
what is involved. When we are talking 
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about Senate Joint Resolution 12, we are 
not talking about just a 60-day or 90- 
day delay before the President’s program 
goes into effect. We are talking about 
killing the President's program. That is 
the effect of Senate Joint Resolution 12. 
I do not see that we should not be factual 
and not be straightforward with just 
what is involved. 

The effort is being made that, because 
we have not done anything, we are wor- 
ried about whether we are going to do 
anything in the future. If we will take 
Senate Resolution 45 and consider it as 
passed back in the spring of 1971, here is 
what it was going to accomplish: It was 
a fuels and energy study. Out of that 
study were supposed to come recommen- 
dations to solve this problem. That was 
4 years ago. What has been done? Noth- 
ing. Nothing has been done. That was a 
meeting on November 20, 1973, and we 
were supposed to come to some decisions. 
But we did not come to any decisions. 
Nothing was done. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, says what the President 
is doing is wrong. We have not been do- 
ing anything right or wrong. 

What has happened in the meantime? 
From 1972 to 1973 we had imports of $14 
billion in 1972, and that went up to $19 
billion in 1973. At that time, crude oil 
was $2.4 billion and in 1973 crude oil 
was $4.2 billion, quite an increase. 

But, Mr. President, what we are talk- 
ing about is what is happening because 
of our lack of action, the inability of the 
Congress to do something about this 
problem, not the President. We are talk- 
ing about the inability brought about 
in 1973. I repeat, we had $19 billion of 
imports and crude oil was $4.2 billion; 
refined petroleum products of $4.3 bil- 
lion; and chemicals, $3 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 12 be removed from the cal- 
endar and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator restate the unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am anxious to get this 
matter considered under orderly pro- 
cedures. My request was that Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 be removed from the 
calendar and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. JACKSON. The matter is on the 
Senate Calendar, and it is pending. We 
have an opportunity now—there is a 
motion pending—to take it up, and I 


think we should have a chance to vote on 
it 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the House 

has gone through the regular channels 
of committee hearings and has acted 
promptly from the very day that this 
was conceived. 
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There has been a steady effort to by- 
pass the Committee on Finance, which 
has responsibility here. I am at a loss 
to know why an objection is made to a 
request that would expedite this meas- 
ure. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I would like to finish. 
Does the distinguished chairman of the 
committee want to have the floor or want 
to pose a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply want to say that this is an emergency 
matter. We are asking for an opportunity 
to vote on a resolution to stay this whole 
proposal, which is 60 percent of the pro- 
duction of oil in the United States, which 
will jump the price from $5.25 to $14.40 
a barrel, for 90 days, so that we could 
make a thorough legislative review. 

That is the sole purpose. That is the 
nature of the emergency. That is why we 
want to get a vote on that emergency 
issue now. 

Mr. FANNIN. Will the Senator from 
Washington, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, be 
willing to listen to what the Senator from 
Arizona has to say in regard to what is 
involved? I will just take a short time. 

What we are talking about, and what 
the President is trying to do, is to assist 
the economy of this country, to bring 
greater value to the dollar, to assist in 
the monetary system of the world. 

I was referring to the imbalance of 
payments we have and the imbalance of 
trade we have. What are we going to do, 
I ask the distinguished Senator, if we 
continue building, as we have now, with 
imports in 1973 of $19 billion and imports 
of $42 billion in 1974, of which $15.3 bil- 
lion is crude oil, $8.80 billion refined pe- 
troleum, and we have chemicals? 

I just want the Senator to realize that 
the President is disturbed about this. We 
have not acted; we have refused to act 
over 4 years. We have had 4 years to do 
something about it, since we passed Sen- 
ate Resolution 45. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me ask the Senator 
this question: What is the net takeout 
or put in, into the economy, under the 
President’s program, when you balance 
the tax cuts, with the tariff of $3 a barrel, 
the excise tax of $2 a barrel on domestic 
oil, the decontrol of domestic oil and 
natural gas prices and then add on ex- 
cise tax to the decontrolled price of 
natural gas? 

Mr. FANNIN. If the Senate acts, that 
is up to the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. This is the President's 
program, I will answer the question. Mr. 
Seidman, who is the President’s economic 
adviser, has stated that the total added 
cost will be $55 billion; and when you 
allow for tax reductions, there will be a 
net takeout—in other words, the econ- 
omy will be worse off, the average indi- 
vidual will be worse off—by some $20 bil- 
lion to $25 billion. That is the President's 
own economic adviser. 

Mr. FANNIN. I disagree with the 


gures. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Seidman is his 
economic adviser. 
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Mr. FANNIN. The Senator knows that 
the President has asked for the coopera- 
tion of Congress; and all these matters 
that he is discussing here are to be de- 
cided upon by Conzress, other than the 
actions the President has taken. 

I am very proud that the President 
was willing to take action and to get us 
started. Evidently, it needed a self- 
starter. We were not doing anything our- 
selves, so he had to kick us along. 

Mr. JACKSON. Congress has acted 
and has for months sought to work with 
the administration. We have not been 
able to get an energy proposal out of 
him until just now. I wrote to the Presi- 
dent in September, suggesting a bipar- 
tisan energy program. 

I point out to the Senator that here 
we have a situation in which the Pres- 
ident says he wants to cooperate. Well, 
we are ready to cooperate. We want to 
act on these matters. 

Mr. FANNIN. That is all the President 
has asked for. He wants to be sure that 
we doit. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are trying to act 
on the basis of a majority of the U.S. 
Senate, and what kind of cooperation 
are we getting? 

Mr. FANNIN. He is not going to coop- 
erate in killing everything he is going 
to do, and certainly I would not advise 
him to cooperate in trying to kill the 
very program he wants to have Con- 
gress work its will upon. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the Senator aware 
that about 80 percent of the legislative 
proposals in one area alone that the 
President has asked for was vetoed by 
his predecessor? 

Mr. FANNIN. I will say this: The Sen- 
ator is aware that we have not done any- 
thing, and we must have a program. 

Mr. JACKSON. What we have done 
has been vetoed. 

Mr. FANNIN. The President vetoed a 
bill that would be disastrous to the econ- 
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omy of this Nation. I am proud that he 
did. 


Mr. JACKSON. When is the President 
going to send up these bills? 

Mr. FANNIN. Very shortly. The Presi- 
dent is working now to coordinate his 
efforts with those of the Members of 
Congress. He is working daily on this 
matter, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are being accused 
here. The Senator is saying that Con- 
gress is not acting. Where are the bills? 

Mr. FANNIN. In 4 years, we have not 
acted. What makes the Senator think 
we are going to act in the next 60 days? 

This $1 goes into effect, but so far as 
the New England States are concerned, 
nothing goes into effect. The Senator 
from Massachusetts was talking about it 
going into effect. 

Mr. JACKSON, The Senator says that 
we have not acted. In case after case, 
we asked for the administration’s views. 
Take strategic reserves. The Senator 
knows that for 2 years we tried to get 
the position of the administration, and 
they would not give us a position. 

Is the Senator aware—let me finish 
this, and I will not say any more—that 
the administration did not even ask for 
a budget request to develop Elk Hills and 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4? We 
twice had to add it onto the budget in 
Congress. 

Mr. FANNIN. The Senator has that 
understanding. May I ask our distin- 
guished chairman—and certainly he is 
very well versed in Senate Resolution 
45—when are we going to have a recom- 
mendation from Senate Resolution 45? 
When is that going to be done? 

Mr. JACKSON. We have acted under 
Senate Resolution 45. What the Senator 
is complaining about is that we have not 
voted to deregulate natural gas. 

Mr. FANNIN. We have not had rec- 
ommendations from Senate Resolution 
45. The Senator knows that. I think the 
Senator will discuss that further. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. I do not want to shut off any- 


body. 

Mr. President, what is the question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to proceed to consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 12. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 4:08 
p.m. the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, January 30, 1975, at 11 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 29, 1975: 
IN THE NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration nominations beginning K. William 
Jeffers, to be captain, and ending John R. 
Fuechsel, to be ensign, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the Congressional Record on January 16, 
1975. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Stan- 
ley J. Spurgeon, to be lieutenant commander, 
and ending Franklin H. Doughten, to be lieu- 
tenant commander, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record on January 16, 1975. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning Bruce 
W. Kreger, to be lieutenant (jg.), and ending 
Terence M. Bills, to be lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
January 16, 1975. 
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OCEANS IN CRISIS—I 
HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, for thou- 
sands of years the people inhabiting this 
Earth have depended on the oceans for 
protein. From 1950 to 1970, the amount 
of fish harvested from our seas increased 
steadily each year. In an effort to reap 
the seemingly inexhaustible supply of 
fish from the oceans, many nations built 
large fleets of fishing vessels, equipped 
with the most sophisticated gear that sci- 
entists and engineers could develop. 

Their efforts were successful in the 
short term: Huge quantities of fish were 
cought and people around the globe in- 
creased their consumption of this pro- 
tein-rich commodity. According to Lester 
R. Brown, a food supply expert, the aver- 
age level of consumption for fish is now 
approximately 40 pounds per person an- 
nually—well above the world beef output. 


Despite our dependence on the oceans 
however, we continually ignore the fact 
that we are rapidly destroying them with 
excessive pollution and over-exploitation. 

Thor Heyerdahl, on his voyage on the 
Ra II, traveled through huge ocean areas 
containing sludge and garbage—the hu- 
man and industrial refuse which is a less- 
heralded product of our modern cultures. 
(Yves) Jacques Cousteau, the renowned 
ocean explorer, foreseeing the eventual 
effects which the polluted sea will have 
on our planet, is now in the process of 
organizing a society whose chief purpose 
will be to draw attention to the serious- 
ness and extent of ocean pollution. In- 
deed, Mr. Cousteau has pledged “the 
years remaining him” to the cause of 
alerting people to the eventual death of 
our oceans if we do not. change our ways. 

Mr. Speaker, the oceans are now in 
crisis. Not only must we take immediate 
action to stop the sullying of our oceans 
with human and industrial wastes, but we 
also must make every effort to preserve 
the fisheries resources which keep our 
oceans alive, and to protect millions of 
people from malnutrition and starvation. 


Last year, Lester Brown succinctly de- 
scribed the current fisheries situation: 

Between 1950 and 1970 the world fish 
catch increased steadily and reached a new 
record virtually every year, rising from 21 
million tons to 70 million tons. During this 
period, it increased by the average of nearly 
five per cent yearly, thus greatly out-strip- 
ping population growth and greatly boosting 
per capita supplies of marine protein. In 
1970 the trend was abruptly and unexpected- 
ly reversed. Since then it has fallen for three 
consecutive years, clouding the prospects for 
continuing expansion of the catch. Many of 
the marine biologists feel that the global 
catch of table-grade species may be ap- 
proaching the maximum sustainable limits. 


As members of an elected body anxious 
to serve the best interests of the people 
we represent, and cognizant of the pro- 
tein needs of all the world’s peoples, 
we must be concerned with the decima- 
tion of our fisheries resources. At the 
same time that we seek to accelerate 
and improve our methods of preventing 
ocean pollution, it is imperative that we 
conserve the fish we have left, by bring- 
ing the quantity of the total world catch 
down to the level of self-regeneration. 
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I have already noted that the global 
average consumption level of fish is ap- 
proximately 40 pounds per person per 
year. My colleagues will, I think, be in- 
terested to know that the American aver- 
age consumption rate is only 13 pounds 
per year. This rate can be compared to 
the Soviet Union’s per capita rate of 23 
pounds and Japan’s per capita rate of 
71 pounds. 

Given these statistics, it should come 
as no surprise to us that Japan and the 
Soviet Union are two of the most active 
major nations engaged in the overhar- 
vesting of fish on the Georges Bank, a 
large portion of which lies within 200 
miles of the U.S. shores. Despite inter- 
national conservation efforts, these na- 
tions continue to plunder this area. The 
results have been staggering: In 1972, 
the catch of haddock was only one- 
seventh of what it had been 6 years 
earlier. The catches of cod and herring 
have similarly decreased. 

ı Last week, I cosponsored with Con- 
gressman Stupps and 23 others of my col- 
leagues legislation which would extend, 
on an interim basis, the fisheries juris- 
diction of the United States. As you 
know, this legislation was passed by the 
Senate during the closing days of the last 
Congress, but never reached the House 
floor. Today, I urge my colleagues to con- 
sider the current state of our oceans and 
the fate of those peoples who depend on 
the oceans for food. Serious conserva- 
tion can begin in the waters off our 
coasts as soon as the 200-mile limit 
measure is passed. I urge the support of 
my colleagues for this most important 
bill. 


MORE DOMESTIC OIL BY 
INCENTIVES 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


/ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
America needs more domestic oil re- 
serves. We must free ourselves from de- 
pendence on Arab imports. Felix R. Mc- 
Knight wrote a sound editorial on this 
oil incentive. Here is the key part of the 
McKnight editorial in the January 19 
issue of the Dallas Times Herald: 

f Don'r KiE INCENTIVE 

One more time—the new, liberal-oriented 
Congress should lay aside its surface feelings 
about the American petroleum industry and 
act wisely in molding new tax policy for the 
oil folk. 

It seems a foregone conclusion around 
Washington that the maligned oil depletion 
allowance, an incentive device used to en- 
courage the search for new oil reserves, is 
dead and only awaiting formal burial. 

Resuscitation is unlikely, but Congress 
should give one more honest, unprejudiced 
look at the consequences before taking a step 
that could come back to haunt everybody a 
few years hence. 

The energy shortage in this country, hor- 
ribly handled for the past few years, is real 
and worsening. 

President Ford’s jolting actions should be 
proof of that. 
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But if it becomes impossible because of an 
impulsive congressional act designed to hit 
at “the big boys,” it may well be too late. 

No special favors should be asked for the 
oll people. But neither should they be pe- 
halized in the heat of political action. 

Most of the oil discovered in this nation— 
about 85 per cent of it—comes from the 
knowledge and persistency of small and in- 
dependent operators—not the major com- 
panies. 

There are multiple risks involved and all 
drillings do not result in producing wells and 
instant millionaires who light cigars with 
$10 bills. Or smug guys who beat the tax rap 
through the depletion allowance. 

If the depletion allowance, which has been 
working since the early days of the tax sys- 
tem, isn’t the right answer, the Congress 
should come np with another risk incentive 
plan. 

It doesn’t make sense to ask a man to risk 
his capital so that we can ride around on 
his produced gasoline and stay warm by his 
gas—and not protect his failures in some 
manner. 

If we insist upon taking away all reason- 
able and fair incentive at the very time the 
Arab oil producing nations are holding our 
feet to a fire that is about to burn us into 
chaos and economic ruin, we have all lost 
our senses. 

The last session of Congress came danger- 
ously close to not only sweeping out the de- 
pletion allowance, but to making it retro- 
active back a full year. That would have cre- 
ated unbelievable chaos for those who had 
budgeted a full year’s business operation 
based on existing tax structures. 

But it overlooked and ignored the risks 
and facts involved in the oil business—and 
the small independent with the guts and 
know-how to keep looking for oil so urgently 
needed. 

The only question remaining is how pru- 
dently it will act in substituting a law that 
will permit accelerated exploration and not 
leave the entire nation as a dry hole. 

Kill a man’s desire, or incentive, and you've 
killed the man. It could happen to the oll 
industry if narrow vindictiveness is substi- 
tuted for prudence. 


MIA AWARENESS AND MILITARY AID 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Paris Peace Ac- 
cord cannot be celebrated without raising 
the most serious questions about our for- 
eign policy in Southeast Asia. The return 
of our troops and prisoners of war 2 years 
ago was a long-awaited moment in his- 
tory following years of military escala- 
tion and frustration in that troubled 
area, but the fighting continues without 
U.S. troops and we have failed to produce 
information about 1,300 missing in 
action. 

It is a basic obligation of our Govern- 
ment to make every diplomatic effort to 
obtain the information about our missing 
in action. The President’s proclamation 
of MIA Awareness Day was an important 
step in raising the national conscience on 
this problem and now we must motivate 
other nations to help us obtain the ac- 
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counting of those missing in action which 
basic international law demands. 

The situation in Southeast Asia be- 
eomes more dangerous and closer to 
home as we prepare to debate the Presi- 
dent’s request for $520 million in supple- 
mental military funds for South Vietnam. 
The request comes at a time of economic 
erisis at home thereby raising fiscal as 
well as moral and military issues which 
must be answered by Congress. As a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee and as a Member who spon- 
sored the amendments to end our mili- 
tary troop presence in Vietnam, I am 
surprised and very concerned by the 
President’s request for this substantial— 
over 50 percent—increase in funds for 
South Vietnam. 

The congressional intent in passing 
legislation requiring an end to our troop 
participation in Vietnam contained an 
assumption that there would bea gradual 
reduction in our entire military presence 
in Indochina. The President’s request 
would, if granted, take us in the opposite 
direction. 

The Vietnam war divided this Nation 
as few issues in our history. As we try 
to bind those wounds and unite our peo- 
ple in the face of an economic-energy 
crisis, it seems pointless and dangerous 
to stir up the Vietnam controversy by 
proposing such a significant increase in 
military aid. 

The President has repeatedly asked 
Members of Congress to hold the line on 
spending. I cannot in good conscience 
agree that increased military aid to South 
Vietnam deserves the high priority as- 
signed to it by the President. The con- 
gressional debate on this question will be 
most important and I urge my colleagues 
to scrutinize this request and reject any 
noe in military aid to Southeast 

sia. 


A DOSE OF NATIONALISM 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the Ford 
administration’s economics program has 
fared badly, as we all have seen, at the 
hands of media and institutional ana- 
lysts across the country who have united 
in pointing out the inconsistencies such 
as the proposal for tax rebates while, at 
the same time, again boosting the price 
of fuel. 

But none, in my observation, has pum- 
meled the program harder than Mary 
O'Hara, a Pittsburgh Press columnist. 
She calls it a “cruel joke” and then of- 
fers some economic advice of her own 
which I believe warrants serious consid- 
eration here in Washington. 

I quote her: 

What these chaps (the President and his 
advisers) need is a strong dose of national- 
ism. They should stop giving it away, all over 
the world, and concentrate on creating jobs 
here, building our roads and developing our 
industries instead of Russia's, improving the 
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way of life for thousands here who are devas- 
tated by inflation and unemployment... . 


She adds: 

We have, and still are pouring billions of 
doilars into South Vietnam and this has not 
stopped war. We beef up other economies, 
pour money into countries that have nothing 
but contempt for us, use food to play politi- 
eal chess. There's nothing easier to spend 
than other people’s money. 


Miss O'Hara concludes with a state- 
ment in which I join: 

We better get back on course and take 
cognizance of our priorities. 


Some of us, Mr. Speaker, have been 
trying to sound this alarm over the years. 
We have been ignored. The foreign give- 
aways have continued in every way pos- 
sible, many times devious, to obscure the 
truth about them from the American 
public. Now, as Miss O’Hara writes, we 
are up against the consequences which 
were inevitable. Our Nation’s prosperity 
has been sacrificed to the benefit of oth- 
ers and these now show us little, if any, 
appreciation. Needless to point out, we 
are being bled financially, for example, 
by the very Persian Gulf oil states and 
others upon which we once showered our 
foreign aid billions and, in some cases, 
still are doing so. 

When are we going to come to our 
senses? Miss O’Hara asks that. When are 
we going to stop the giveaways and con- 
centrate on our own needs? The time, I 
insist, is here and no economics program, 
whether devised by the White House or 
by the Democratic majority of Congress, 
will have a chance of succeeding unless 
it contains a good dose of the national- 
ism which Miss O'Hara prescribes. 


NESTOR MANUEL LARA-OTOYA 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OP COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing a private bill for the 
relief of Nestor Manuel Lara-Otoya, a 
man who lives in my district, Denver, 
Colo. 

Mr. Nestor Manuel Lara-Otoya is the 
father of four children—all in their late 
teens or twenties, three of whom are in 
the United States, one of whom is miss- 
ing. Mr. Lara-Otoya’s wife is deceased. 
Now in his fifties, Mr. Lara-Otoya has 
no one of consequence to him in his 
native Peru. He is not, nor will he be, a 
public charge. He is supported by his 
family which has emigrated to the 
United States. 

Mr. Lara-Otoya has been in the 
United States 4 years. He might have ob- 
tained lawful status by now had he 
spoken English or had someone to speak 
for him. None of Mr. Lara-Otoya’s 
children can afford him lawful status in 
the United States by virtue of their own 
until 1976. If sent back to Peru, Mr. 
Lara-Otoya would have to go alone and 
wait alone. 
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I believe that the personal and eco- 
nomic costs of his departure and. later 
return would be an unnecessary and un- 
fair burden on him and his family. His 
departure would unnecessarily disrupt a 
unified family life. By Peruvian custom 
and tradition Mr. Lara-Otoya is the 
head and central figure of family life. 
His family relies on him for good judg- 
ment, encouragement, counsel, and de- 
cision regarding all family matters of 
importance. He is of critical importance 
as a stabilizing influence on a family 
that has emigrated to this country. The 
role this man plays in his family, and the 
closeness of this family’s life, cannot be 
overstated. Mr. Lara-Otoya’s family is 
one struggling to stay together. It is un- 
necessary that the physical ties binding 
Mr. Lara-Otoya and his children be 
severed. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am today re- 
introducing passed the Senate in the 
waning moments of the 93d Congress— 
too late for House consideration. I urge 
that the House take early action on the 
measure so that Mr. Lara-Otoya’s future 
in this country will not continue in the 
jeopardy in which it is now. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT GEORGINE— 
AN EXEMPLARY MAN OF LABOR 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
Washington some 2,000 prominent labor 
leaders and public officials gathered to 
pay tribute to Robert A. Georgine, presi- 
dent of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. Those who 
attended were honoring a true giant of 
modern American labor, a man who has 
dedicated almost half his life to improv- 
ing the quality of life for the American 
worker. 

Bob Georgine was born on July 18, 
1932 and attended high school and college 
in the Chicago, Ill., area. It was also in 
Chicago where Bob began his distin- 
guished career in labor which has now 
spanned more than 20 years. It was ap- 
parent to those who worked with Bob in 
the early days in Lathers Local 74 that 
he was destined to become a leader in the 
labor movement. After serving a 2-year 
stint in the U.S. Army, Bob Georgine be- 
gan to achieve the excellence which many 
expected. 

In less than 10 years Bob Georgine 
rose through the ranks of Lather Local 
74 achieving the position of international 
representative in 1964 and finally in 1970 
he was elected general president. 

From this point, Bob's career has been 
nothing less than spectacular. In May of 
1971 he was elected as the secretary- 
treasurer of the building and construc- 
tion trades department and after serving 
in this capacity for only 3 years he was 
elected president and has served with 
distinction for the past 7 months. 
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Those who attended the dinner agreed 
it was a fitting testimonial to this dedi- 
cated man of labor. Tributes flowed 
throughout the evening from the presi- 
dent through the hierarchy of organized 
American labor. It was apparent to many 
that Bob Georgine is now truly one of 
the giants of the modern labor movement. 

Knowing Bob for me has been a unique 
privilege and distinction and I extend 
to him my warmest congratulations for 
what he has accomplished thus far. He 
has a limitless future in the labor move- 
ment. The strength of our Nation is due 
a great deal to the millions of working 
men and women. These millions rely on 
their leaders to represent their interests. 
The members of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Union are fortunate to 
have a man of the caliber of Robert 
Georgine working for them. I know they 
join with me in extending him best wishes 
for continued success. 


WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
distinguished Members of Congress re- 
tired at the end of the last session, and 
today I would like to take a few minutes 
to pay tribute to William B. Widnall, 
who was honored last night at a special 
testimonial dinner. As you know, Bill 
Widnall represented New Jersey's 
Seventh Congressional District with 
dedication and distinction for nearly 25 
years. 

In view of the fact that I have the 
privilege of representing New Jersey’s 
Ninth Congressional District, which is 
adjacent to the seventh, I was fortunate 
enough to have had the opportunity to 
work closely with Bill in helping the peo- 
ple of our community with their prob- 
lems, and in implementing legislation 
beneficial to the citizens of our county 
and State. 

During his tenure in the House, Bill 
Widnall provided the people of his dis- 
trict with outstanding service. While he 
and I sometimes disagreed philosophical- 
ly, I nevertheless have a deep respect 
for him, and sincerely admire the way in 
which he performed his congressional 
duties. 

Throughout his years of services in the 
House, Bill Widnall made many impor- 
tant contributions in the areas of bank- 
ing and housing. As ranking minoriiy 
member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, he played a major role 
in some of the most important bills to 
come before the House during the last 
decade. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I would like 
to take this opportunity to extend my 
best wishes to Bill on the occasion of his 
retirement, and to thank him for the 
many fine contributions he made to the 
people of Bergen County. I am confident 
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that the citizens of our community will 
continue to benefit from his leadership 
and experience. 


AMERICA, AMERICA—MAKE IT ONE 
AGAIN 


HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we in the Congress hear complaints 
that we are falling down on our job of 
restoring and protecting our Nation’s 
economy. While there might be some ra- 
tionale for blaming elected officials for 
some of the problems, it is truly a na- 
tional problem, caused by each and every 
one of us. 

For that reason, I would like to share 
with my colleagues a column which ap- 
peared recently in the Fort Myers News- 
Press, written aptly by that newspaper’s 
business editor, Richard Dennis. I think 
there is much here which deserves to be 
said all across the Nation. 

Our problems cannot be solved solely 
by us here in Congress, or even by us 
working closely with President Ford. It 
must be a national effort and that is what 
Mr. Dennis is appealing for. And I com- 
mend him for his efforts. May they be 
realized, 

The article follows: 

AMERICA, AMERICA—MakKE Ir ONE AGAIN 

(By Richard P. Dennis) 


Remember the girl in Ohio who held up 
the poster during the Nixon campaign trek 
there that urged him to, “bring us together 
again”? 

Well it didn’t work out too well over the 
next few years and we, as a nation, are prob- 
ably farther apart today than at any time 
since the civil war. 

But the little gal’s plea is still a good one 
and perhaps the only really dependable an- 
swer to the raft of troubles our country faces 
now. 

It seems that so many of the basic values 
we once held sacred have diminished al- 
most to a dim memory. At the outset of 
World War II for example, this nation be- 
came bound together with a patriotic adhe- 
siveness that took us from an ill prepared 
target to a world force to be reckoned with. 

Even in the Korean conflict, as it was to 
become known, when we vocally objected to 
our involvement, as a nation, we backed the 
effort, Our guys fought and died, supposedly 
to protect the freedoms and rights that we 
held so dear. 

Then came the involvement in Southeast 
Asia and we began to balk. As that skirmish 
stretched on out, until it became the longest 
war in our history, we became practically re- 
bellious about the whole vague principle be- 
hind the war. 

Now, in a so-called peace time economy, 
we are in a genuine financial struggle, a 
bona fide recession, and so far, not much is 
being accomplished to cure the whole thing. 

Not only are our economics in dire straits 
but look at the civil unrest around the United 
States, Busing conflicts in Boston, policemen 
monitoring religious services in Gary, a 
church getting a liquor license, labor fight- 
ing management, management fighting la- 
bor. 
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Last winter we proved once again that we 
wanted to pull together and that we can, and 
will, where a national emergency dictates 
that we must. 

During the so called energy crisis we throt- 
tied back voluntarily from a screaming 70 
miles per hour to a much safer and conserv- 
ing 55. It wasn’t the law enforcement con- 
trol that made us do that, it was American 
awareness that we were in trouble and that 
we, collectively, could ease the problem. 

Then, after our efforts, as the prices of fuel 
soared, we came to believe that the whole 
thing was a gigantic ruse on the part of the 
petroleum industry to jack their profits with 
controlled supply. We have heard hundreds 
of reports that the storage tanks in the coun- 
try were actually spilling over with ofl and 
gas and that we had been had . . . real good. 

I think most of us believe that to be true 
although no one has yet authoritatively said 
so. But even a glance at the financial state- 
ments of the big oil companies will tend to 
confirm the suspicions. 

Now we face possible profiteering in other 
mainstay industries such as lumber, sugar 
and meats. Our beef ranchers are paying 333 
per cent more for some grains today than 
they were a year ago and we're told that our 
supposedly credible Secretary of State is en- 
couraging still further grain sales to those, 
who only months ago, were our most formid- 
able adversaries. 

As we sit back and helplessly watch the na- 
tion's unemployment climb to six and one 
half per cent and hear forecasts of a possible 
13 per cent, we also read and hear of the un- 
believable waste in government. 

We learn that money on deposit in banks 
and in other financial institutions is at the 
highest level in our history. More money than 
ever before and yet interest rates and terms 
make it totally foolish to borrow except in 
the most hopeless of circumstances. 

We learn that there are millions of dol- 
lars resting in the coffers of the State of 
Florida alone that are being bottlenecked by 
the bureaucrats that could be actively em- 
ployed in job producing, recession breaking, 
construction activity. 

To top it all off we have been forced to see 
a president plummet from power because of 
lies, deceit, ambition, suppression, and cover- 
up. Naturally we've becomt suspicious about 
government in general. 

In our own state we have cabinet members 
under indictment, judges unseated, bankers 
perjuring themselves and politicians under 
indictment running for office, and winning. 

In Fort Myers proper there have been re- 
cent reports of political maneuverings in zon- 
ing actions and questionable methods being 
employed by local government officials in 
annexations and other land and development 
transactions. 

We watch our construction, real estate 
sales, and tourlsm sales volumes slide to a 
dreary low while, at the same time, we see 
building permits issued for millions of dol- 
lars in new constructicn for the future, 

Paradox. 

Paradox. 

Paradox. 

So what can we do about it? To whom do 
we turn in this time when the traditional 
and trusted barometers seem meaningless? 
What can we do after we evidence the con- 
clusions of the so-called economic experts 
who met with our president and came away 
offering little if anything. 

Do we wait for still another war to correct 
the economy? That's been our solution in 
the past but it is very doubtful that it will 
ever be again. World War III would be short, 
devastating and economically meaningless. 
Our now ability to level the planet in a few 
days precludes the notion that full scale, war- 
time production, can turn the economy 
around. 
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Do we wait for some magic formula from 
Capitol Hill . . . some panacea for all the 
money ills .. . some mystical wand that will 
wave us all back into prosperity? 

Do we wait until the recession becomes a 
total depression? Another 1929? The experts 
say that can’t happen again but the gloom 
merchants say that if we are apathetic 
enough about everything it sure can, and 
will, happen again. 

Or. Do we gather together once again, take 
a hemispheric deep breath, put the national 
shoulder to the wheel, remember our heri- 
tage, our freedoms, our 200-year fight to gain 
and protect and preserve what we hold to be 
sacred, and, together, pull out of this apa- 
thetic quagmire. 

Should we look back to Jack Kennedy on 
the podium at his inauguration and take to 
heart his suggestion that we try and do for 
our country instead of expecting it to do 
for us. 

Or perhaps we should go the route of the 
woman in Chicago and manipulate ourselves 
into $100,000 in welfare payments and let 
our fellow man pay the bill. 

Thank God Americans aren't like that, The 
great, great majority of us aren't, anyway 

Could Southwest Florida start an example? 

Who among us is willing to put a lot more 
effort into our work to produce a more real- 
istic profit for our employer? 

What banker is willing to pull down his 
certificate of deposit rate and, in turn his in- 
terest rates on loans to get some money 
flowing? 

What commissioner is willing to take a 
hard stand on excessive spending and admit 
that just because the county has a $23 mil- 
lion budget doesn’t mean that it all must 
be spent? 

What politician is willing to put his office 
on the line to ensure the populace that only 
those programs that are needed and wanted 
by the majority will pass his or her approval? 

What major retailer is willing to take a 
hard look at his profit and pricing structures 
to be very certain that the mark-up today is 
just as fair as it has been in the past. On 
every item. 

What journalist is willing to take what 
might be called a nostalgic, idealistic stand 
for unity, sharing, and positively aiding and 
abetting his neighbor and fellow man. 

I can answer for the last one. 

Maybe it’s time to recognize that Mother, 
the Flag, apple pie, and our home land aren't 
such corny, unsophisticated and passe’ sub- 
jects as some would have us believe. 

Gerald Ford and his Congress, be it Repub- 
lican or Democrat, aren't going to change 
this country back to a viable, alive, econom- 
ically sound entity. 

We are, you and I. 


SENSELESS DESTRUCTION 


HON. HELEN S. MEYNER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mrs. MEYNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned by recent reports 
of senseless destruction of valuable his- 
torical and prehistorical artifacts by the 
Army Corps of Engineers in Warren and 
Sussex Counties of New Jersey. 

I am particularly disturbed because 
the Corps’ actions appear to defy Fed- 
eral regulations. In the Federal Register 
of February 19, 1974, volume 39, No. 34, 
part II, page 6480, the Department of the 
Interior declared that “historic proper- 
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ties which are either, first, eligible for 
nomination to the National Register of 
Historic Places, or second, nominated 
but not yet listed are entitled to protec- 
tion under Executive order 11593.” The 
Federal Register of May 8, 1974, volume 
39, No. 89, part I, page 16176 declared 
that the “Old Mine Road Historic Dis- 
trict” was entitled to protection under 
these provisions. Therefore, the area of 
Old Mine Road should be treated as a 
bona fide historical site and left com- 
pletely unmolested by the Corps. 

I have urged the Department of Enyi- 
ronmental Protection of the State of New 
Jersey to take action on the nomination 
of the Old Mine Road area to the Federal 
Register of historical sites. I have urged 
them to use their influence to see that 
historical and archaeological value are 
given proper weight in the environmental 
impact and project studies to which they 
contribute. 

I have also communicated my con- 
cern to the Army Corps of Engineers and 
urged them to abide by Federal regula- 
tions. 

At the same time, however, I realize 
how many times before the Corps has 
resisted or circumvented the desires of 
other Federal agencies and the will of 
the people. I hope that we will soon see 
the day when the spirit of democratic 
accountability that we have seen re- 
cently in Congress will spread to Federal 
agencies like the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 


Natural beauty, historical locations, 


and valuable archaeological sites are 
becoming increasingly scarce commodi- 


ties in America. As our Bicentennial 
approaches, I believe that it is imperative 
that we make every effort to preserve the 
irreplaceable historical and prehistorical 
artifacts that constitute our legacy as 
Americans and friends of the Earth we 
habitate. 


HEALTH HAZARDS: AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, hazards to workers’ health and 
safety respect no national boundary 
lines. And efforts to protect the lives and 
limbs of workers should likewise show 
no regard for man-made borders. 

Two recent Russian studies pointing 
out the high incidence of cancer among 
Soviet workers exposed to chloroprene 
have been recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health, NIOSH, 
and American firms. Douglas Watson, in 
the January 25, 1975, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, reports that American sci- 
entists will soon visit the Soviet Union 
to personally observe the Russian ex- 
perience. 

I urge NIOSH to move quickly and 
decisively to safeguard the lives of 
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American workers exposed to this toxic 
substance on the job. 

I am including the article on chloro- 
prene and its link to cancer and commend 
it to my colleagues’ attention: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1975] 
CHLOROPRENE LINKED TO CANCER 
(By Douglas Watson) 

Several American scientists soon will visit 
the Soviet Union to learn more about two 
Russian studies that report higher lung and 
skin cancer rates among people exposed to 
chloroprene, a colorless liquid chemical used 
in the production of synthetic rubber. 

Officials of the National Institute for Occu- 
pation Safety and Health (NIOSH) and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., which operates 
three chloroprene plants in this country, say 
they are very concerned about the possible 
implications of the Soviet studies for an esti- 
mated 2,500 Americans who work with 
chloroprene. 

Du Pont in recent weeks has tightened 
procedures to limit plant exposure to 
chloroprene which it produces in large quan- 
titles for chemical processes and marketing 
under the trade name of Neoprene. It also 
has alerted its customers to the possibility of 
“escaping chloroprene.” 

Neoprene is used in making hoses, cable 
sheaths, adhesives, fabrics and other goods 
where the chemical’s high resistance to 
weathering and oil is valued, 

Du Pont executives said the chemical 
corporation also has notified its chloroprene 
workers about the Russian medical studies 
and plans soon to send three company repre- 
sentatives to Soviet Armenia, where there is 
a chloroprene plant and where the Russian 
studies were done. 

According to NIOSH, one Russian study of 
19,979 people between 1956 and 1970 found 
that the incidence of lung cancer was at least 
214 times greater for chloroprene workers 
than those in many other jobs. 

The second Russian study looked at 24,989 
people over the same 15-year period and 
found that the incidence of skin cancer was 
at least 414 times greater for chloroprene 
workers than for those not exposed to the 
chemical. 

The study also found that those working 
with choroprene derivatives had a skin cancer 
rate that was higher than average but still 
little more than half that of persons who 
bad worked for long periods in chloroprene 
production. 

Federal and Du Pont officials emphasized 
that they know of no deaths or higher cancer 
rates among American chloroprene workers. 
But they acknowledge that long-term mor- 
tality studies to detect any pattern of chloro- 
prene-caused disease In this country have 
not been done. 

Dr. Joseph Wagoner, NIOSH’s director of 
field studies and clinical investigation, said 
his agency is “deeply concerned” that chloro- 
prene-caused cancers may have gone un- 
detected in this country and has begun in- 
vestigating the health of chloroprene workers, 

Du Pont produces chloroprene at plants in 
Louisville, Ky., Laplace, La., and Houston. 
Another Du Pont chloroprene plant—in 
Montague, Mich.—closed in 1972. 

NIOSH said that in recent years up to 385 
million pounds of chloroprene have been 
manufactured annually, with production in- 
volving an estimated 2,500 workers now and 
an unknown number of former chloroprene 
workers. 

“It takes maybe 10, 15 or 20 years for these 
things (diseases) to show up” in individuals, 
said Dr. John A. Zapp, director of Du Pont’s 
Haskell Laboratory in Delaware, which in 
December first reported its concern to 
NIOSH, the research agency for the Occupa- 
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tional Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA). 

Du Pont began taking a closer look at chlo- 
roprene last year after workers at another 
plant were found to have died of angiosar- 
come, a rare liver cancer, as a result of indus- 
trial exposure to vinyl chloride, a gas used in 
manufacturing vinyls and plastics. 

Chlorophene is a member of the vinyl chlo- 
ride chemical family, Wagoner said. 

Zapp said that Du Pont began studying the 
medical literature on chloroprene and came 
across the Russian studies this fall. Zapp 
said Du Pont’s concern “is more theoretical 
than anything else” because its own sta- 
tistics indicate no unusual incidence of can- 
cer among the company's chloroprene work- 
ers. 

NIOSH's report says, “Humans exposed to 
chlorophene have been reported to develop 
dermatitis, conjunctivitis, corneal necrosis, 
anemia, temporary loss of hair, nervousness 
and irritability.” 

Lyle Cressey, manager of Du Pont’s Louis- 
ville plant where 500 people work with chlo- 
roprene, said, however, the only effect of the 
chemical noticed there is that a few work- 
ers have developed skin rashes. 

Chloroprene is listed at 412th on NIOSH's 
priority list for developing toxic substance 
standards. Asked why there haven't been any 
American studies of chloroprene's effects, a 
NIOSH official said, “There are just so many 
chemicals to look at that it's been impossible 
to cover the whole territory.” 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT LOSES 
COL, NORMAN G. DELBRIDGE, JR. 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, next 
month the Pittsburgh District Office, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, will lose 
an officer who has been almost totally 
involved in the water problems of west- 
ern Pennsylvania since his arrival there 
in June 1972. 

Col. Norman G. Delbridge, Jr., came to 
Pittsburgh in the midst of tropical storm 
Agnes, which caused extreme flooding in 
the area resulting in millions of dollars 
in damages. For the first 6 months of 
his tour, Colonel Delbridge devoted his 
time almost exclusively to flood recovery 
operations. His efforts and interest on 
behalf of the people of the area earned 
him the Service Merit Medal, the last in 
a series of military honors accorded him 
during his career. 

While assigned to Pittsburgh as Dis- 
trict Engineer, Colonel Delbridge was 
responsible for water resources develop- 
ment, including flood protection, naviga- 
tion, and recreation for 27,000 square 
miles, encompassing parts of five States. 
He was instrumental in the expansion 
of recreational activities throughout 
western Pennsylvania and worked closely 
with sportsmen and conservation groups. 

Under his direction, several major 
construction programs were started or 
planned, including: Girty’s Run Flood 
Protection project in Allegheny County, 
scheduled for initiation in July of this 
year; the Saw Mill Run Flood Protection 
project, the on-going $35 million Charti- 
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ers Creek Flood Protection project; the 
new $87 million Hannibal Locks and 
Dam.at New Martinsville, W. Va., sched- 
uled for completion this year; the War- 
rendale Bulk Mail Handling Postal Fa- 
cility; the $4 million DuBoise Flood 
Protection project, and the proposed 
Stonewall Jackson Dam at Weston, 
W. Va. 

A former enlisted man who subse- 
quently graduated from West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, Colonel Delbridge holds a 
master’s degree in civil engineering from 
Iowa State College and is a registered 
professional engineer. He has had arti- 
cles published by the National Academy 
of Science and the Army War College 
Commentary. 

His military assignments have been 
varied. In Europe, Colonel Delbridge 
supervised airfield construction during 
the historical Berlin Airlift; in Turkey 
he was chief of construction with the 
Mediterranean Division and in Vietnam 
he commanded the Fourth Engineer 
Battalion, Fourth Infantry Division. He 
also has served in Korea and Japan. 
Immediately prior to his assignment in 
Pittsburgh, Colonel Delbridge served 
with the Office of the Chief of Research 
and Development, Department of the 
Army, in Washington. 

During his career, Colonel Delbridge 
has accumulated an impressive list of 
honors. He holds the Legion of Merit 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Bronze Star 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, the Army Com- 
mendation Medal with three clusters, the 
Air Medal with two clusters and the Viet- 
namese Cross of Gallantry with Palm. 

Mr. Speaker, Colonel Delbridge has 
served his country and the people of the 
Pittsburgh area extremely well. He has 
proven himself to be a credit to the 
military service and the members of his 
command. I wish him well in his new 
assignment. I know he will fulfill it to 
the best of his ability. He always has. 


ACTION, NOT TALK, NEEDED 
ON ENERGY PROBLEMS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the House will take up consideration 
of legislation from the Committee on 
Ways and Means dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s imposition of fees on oil imports. 
This bill deserves the most serious study 
by Members of this body because the con- 
sequences of it are serious for our Nation 
and the world. 

I would like to bring to everyone's at- 
tention an editorial which appeared in 
yesterday’s Wall Street Journal. The 
points in the editorial are well taken and 
should be considered by all of us. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 28, 1975] 
CAPITOL HILL AND OTHER CAPITALS 

French Foreign Minister Jean Sauvagnar- 
gues recently has been refusing invitations 
to criticize U.S. foreign policy; with French 
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ministers that’s somewhat equivalent to Billy 
Graham refusing to discuss sin. 

Some might interpret this as a sign of im- 
provement in U.S. foreign relations, and, in a 
sense, it is. But we suspect that It also re- 
fiects a widespread fear in many foreign capi- 
tals that U.S. leadership in world economic 
and energy problems can't withstand chal- 
lenges from abroad. It is already too badly 
weakened by the wrangling in Washington 
between the administration and Congress. 

That fear is justified and the Europeans 
and Japanese are further justified if they 
feel they are more vulnerable than the U.S. 
to the dangers presented by the U.S. disarray. 
But the U.S. is vulnerable too and it is time 
for Congress to offer some better evidence 
that it can help the President and his Secre- 
tary of State form coherent and trustworthy 
foreign policies. 

The latest evidence was entirely to the 
contrary. It was offered over the last few 
days by the newly expanded, newly led and 
newly liberalized House Ways and Means 
Committee, which reported out a bill de- 
signed to sabotage the President’s attempt 
to show toughness towards Arab oil produc- 
ers. The bill, which would revoke a $1-a-bar- 
rel oil import tariff due to take effect Satur- 
day and scheduled to rise ot $3 by April 1, 
may not make it through Congress. But then 
again, it may, perhaps just before the much 
heralded spring confrontation between oil 
consumers and producers, 

The oil tariff is central to foreign policy 
at the moment as it attempts to demonstrate 
to the world that the U.S. cannot be made 
hostage to Arab threats of an oil embargo 
in any future Arab-Israeli hostilities. A tariff 
is not the only policy to accomplish this end; 
some alternatives, particularly stockpiling, 
may indeed be preferable. But at the mo- 
ment Mr. Ford’s tariff is the only policy we 
have; Congress certainly is far from ready 
with any alternative. So for it, to undercut 
Mr. Ford, would only enhance the impression 
that already gives the producing nations such 
leverage in bargaining; the impression that 
the U.S. is a feckless nation incapable of fol- 
lowing any policy at all. 

Now, none of this is to say that Congress 
should have no role in making foreign policy. 
But it does say that Democrats, who are for 
all practical purposes leaderless In Congress, 
would do well to approach foreign policy 
with great caution until they can demon- 
strate that they have a coherent and accept- 
able concept of their own. We see little evi- 
dence of that in the latest move by the Ways 
and Means Committee or in anything else 
put forth from the various power centers 
of the Democrats in Congress. 

What we do see is a parochial attitude 
towards the programs the President is put- 
ting forward, as if the central issue of the 
oil tariff was a nickel at the gas pump rather 
than international war and peace. That per- 
ception is obviously not shared in Paris, Lon- 
don or Rome, where the central question is 
whether the United States still can lead the 
Western world or whether its leadership has 
fioundered on its own domestic disunity. 

If the impression persists that the U.S. can 
no longer lead, it is not hard to envision 
the kinds of decisions other states will make 
in coming months. The Europeans and Ja- 
pan will continue to make their private deals 
with the oil producers, freezing themselves 
into long-term disadvantageous. economic 
relationships. The nominally friendly oil pro- 
ducers, Saudi Arabia and Iran for example, 
will look for their political security else- 
where, in enormous arms build-ups and alli- 
ances with Arab states that are disposed to 
enmity towards the West. Smaller states will 
look for security where they can find it, 
Russia or China, perhaps. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Kissinger are trying to 
put together a Western alliance to confront 
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the OPEC nations this spring. The OPEC na- 
tions are trying to shore up their own alli- 
ance in the face of glutted international 
markets for oil. For the U.S. alliance to work, 
there has to be some perception among po- 
tential allies that U.S. foreign policy cannot 
be torpedoed unexpectedly by the whim of 
some obscure Congressman with influence in 
the Democratic Caucus, 

There is a mood of fear and expectancy 
as other capitals try to assess whether U.S. 
policy is reliable. But on Capitol Hill, there 
seems to be only a minimal perception of 
what hangs in the Salance. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 
BILL 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today urgent legislation to ex- 
tend and amend the National Health 
Service Corps Act. 

The National Health Service Corps is 
really a very small Federal program but 
is one that has had, and I trust will con- 
tinue to have, great impact. It is a simple 
idea and, as is true of most simple ideas, 
it works. The program has two parts, one 
is to establish scholarships for students 
enrolled in health professional schools, 
who then fulfill an obligation to become 
members of the NHSC for a period equiv- 
alent to the number of years of their 
scholarship, and the second to place phy- 
sicians and dentists in communities 
where there are either no providers of 
health services or in areas with a critical 
shortage of health care professionals. 
Data reveals that the arrival of a phy- 
sician in such an area markedly improves 
that community’s health status and very 
definitely enriches that community's 
quality of life. 

Over the last year, this program has 
systematically and aggressively recruited 
and found placements for health care 
personnel in areas of need. Over 400 
NHSC assignees are now serving people 
in critical shortage areas who otherwise 
would be unable to obtain medical atten- 
tion. Another 200 are slated to go into 
the field this summer. 

These data reveal the great success 
that Corps recruiters have had, espe- 
cially when one considers the numerous 
options open to physicians, and the ad- 
ditional fact that they usually make firm 
plans and commitments a year or more 
in advance. 

I have been able to determine, Mr. 
Speaker, that the recruiting effort has 
been markedly improved. This improve- 
ment is attributed to the careful match- 
ing program of the NHSC which at- 
tempts to place the right physician with 
the right community. Recent data re- 
veals that this effort has been successful 
since many physicians who have served 
their 2-year term have decided to remain 
in the community in which they had 
been matched. The increase in the reten- 
tion rates is a sign that the program is 
achieving its principal objective; to wit, 
to place qualified physicians where they 
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are needed most. Many areas are quite 
capable of supporting a medical or dental 
practice. 

The problem in the past has been to 
recruit physicians where there has been 
no prior medical or dental practice. 
These problems are now being overcome 
by the NHSC. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health 
spent many hours during the last Con- 
gress considering ways to address the 
great problem of medical manpower and 
specialty maldistribution. Those who 
participated in these deliberations 
recognized that the corps was an out- 
standing approach to a difficult problem. 

Surely there will be more involved 
measures taken with respect to medical 
school support scholarships but there is 
general agreement that the corps repre- 
sents a significant step in the right direc- 
tion. Yet, the corps is now at a critical 
juncture. Its statutory base is through 
a continuing resolution which expires on 
February 28. If we wait to take action 
we may very well get bogged down, as we 
did in the last Congress, with the health 
manpower and complex maldistribution 
problems that I mentioned earlier. 

Ordinarily, this would not pose a 
serious problem; but the corps’ budget 
for last year was based on its first 2 
years of operation, when it was a 
fledgling organization. 

Now the corps has come of age. It has 
recruited physicians on the basis of an 
anticipated increase in funding. The 
corps has done its part—doctors have 
been recruited and matched with pre- 
viously selected medically underserved 
communities. Now it is time for Con- 
gress to act. 

I have been informed by several physi- 
cians who have been selected already 
that, owing to the lack of legislation and 
adequate appropriations, their desire to 
serve might be frustrated. To jeopardize 
needlessly the likelihood of these physi- 
cians going to work in our medically 
underserved areas is a shame in itself. 
But there is another, urgent considera- 
tion and that is the possibility of jeop- 
ardizing the cooperation of local com- 
munities with the Federal Government. 

Communities are not just assigned a 
corps worker arbitrarily. When a physi- 
cian or other health professional is 
recruited and begins to serve, this is 
only the culmination of literally months, 
and sometimes years, of hard work at the 
local level. 

In a partnership with the NHSC, com- 
munities seek out or form a nonprofit 
corporation to set up, assist, and oversee 
the management of the medical practice 
in which the corps worker will serve. The 
local community and NHSC work to- 
gether arrange for the necessary linkages 
with hospitals, ambulance services, phar- 
macies, medical and dental schools, and 
all the other needed support facilities. 
They work together to set up the business 
aspects of the practice and arrange for 
hiring support personnel and for keep- 
ing the records and accounts systems. 
They work together to ease the way of 
the corps assignee into the community 
by arranging for housing, a job for a 
spouse, if necessary, and so forth. 
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Once the corps assignee actually be- 
gins serving in the community, the local 
organization charges reasonable fees for 
the services provided. These receipts are 
divided, under a prearranged formula, 
between the local organization and the 
Federal Government, with all profits at 
the local level plowed back into the prac- 
tice by upgrading the facilities or sery- 
ices. 

I have taken this time to detail this re- 
lationship in order to demonstrate the 
tremendous amount of preparation and 
consideration that underlies each as- 
signment of an NHSC worker. 

This is one program where the Fed- 
eral Government recovers at least some 
of the costs of helping communities and 
individuals. But more importantly, it is 
a program which not only promotes a 
needed medical service, it fosters a rela- 
tionship of equality and cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and local 
organizations and individuals. 

If we fail to fulfill our part of this re- 
lationship by failing to enact this legis- 
lation, we would not only seriously im- 
pair health care, we would provide yet 
another example of an unfulfilled prom- 
ise to our communities. To do so would 
only lend further credence to the fre- 
quent distrust and cynicism directed not 
only toward the Federal Government as 
a whole, but toward Congress. 

In my own State of Kentucky we have 
43 counties that have been classified as 
having critical medical manpower short- 
ages. We anticipate 13 NHSC as- 
signees. More are desperately needed. 
To cut back this program now that the 
communities and doctors have been iden- 
tified, in my judgment, would be tragic 
for the communities of my State, and for 
those in many other States as well. Up to 
200 doctors and other professionals who 
already have been recruited may have 
to be turned away unless we can provide 
immediate relief in the form of this leg- 
islation. We must not hesitate to do our 
part to preserve and improve the health 
conditions of those living in the medi- 
cally underserved areas of our districts. 
The size of appropriations that is neces- 
sary to fulfill the compassionate objec- 
tives of the NHSC program is really in- 
significant when compared with the im- 
mensity of other HEW programs. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important, 
timely, and vitally necessary proposal. 
The National Health Service Corps al- 
ready has proven to be an integral piece 
of an overall rural health and geographi- 
cal redistribution strategy. It has a great 
potential for further improvement of our 
Nation’s health system, and prompt pas- 
sage of the measure I am introducing 
= prevent the thwarting of that poten- 
tial. 


U.S. PERSIAN GULF POLICY 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28, 1975, I delivered some re- 
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marks to a conference for corporation 
executives on “Outlook 1975: The Middle 
East and Energy” held at the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies here in Washington. 

My remarks concentrated on U.S. 
policy toward the Persian Gulf. This re- 
gion has acquired new importance in 
recent months because of the energy 
crisis and has become the focus of con- 
siderable debate. Our policies there con- 
tinue to need careful consideration and 
continual reevaluation by Congress and 
the executive branch. My remarks 
follow: 

U.S. PERSIAN GULF POLICY 

Ladies and Gentlemen, my remarks will 
focus on United States policy toward the 
Persian Gulf. When everything is said and 
done about energy policy today and tomor- 
row, it is clear that for the next few years 
no energy-related foreign policy issue is likely 
to be more important to the Western world 
than the success or failure of our policy in 
the Persian Gulf, where nearly three-quarters 
of the world’s proven oil reserves lie. 

We can, indeed must, reduce energy de- 
mand, increase alternate energy supplies; 
prepare for emergencies, and work toward 
self-sufficiency. But we also have to find 
successful ways of dealing with the Persian 
Gulf states if the Western world is to sur- 
vive and continue as we know it. 

U.S. INTERESTS 


The United States interests in the Persian 
Gulf are several: 

We want peace and stability throughout 
the region. 

We want, for us, our allies and our friends, 
secure access to oil at reasonable prices. 

We want to help foster internal develop- 
ment and regional cooperation in the entire 
Persian Gulf and Arabian Peninsula region. 
The 50 million people in the Gulf region 
have a legacy more of conflict than coopera- 
tion. 

We want to help keep the region relatively 
free of extensive Soviet influence. It is ob- 
viously not in our interest for the Soviet 
Union to be able to determine how and 
on what basis we obtain access to Middle 
East Oil. 

We want to assure that the rapidly increas- 
ing financial resources of the Persian Gulf 
states are used in ways which do not destabi- 
lize our economy or the international mone- 
tary system. 

We want to expand United States export of 
goods, services and technology to the states 
of the Persian Gulf, and 

We want to create a degree on interdepend- 
ence and mutual respect which will help 
solidify all other relationships for the future. 

From these interests flow—or at least 


should flow—a policy comprised of economic, 
political and military components, carefully 
orchestrated to achieve development, sta- 
bility and security. 


POLICY COMPONENTS 

Let me point out several prominent aspects 
of present policy: 

1, We are relying essentially on Iran and 
Saudi Arabia to maintain security in the 
Gulf Region. We are selling billions of dol- 
lars of arms to these two states, principally 
Iran. Last year, sales to Iran and Saudi Arabia 
accounted for nearly sixty percent of total 
worldwide U.S. arms sales of over $7 billion. 

2. We are trying to prevent the Arab-Israeli 
conflict from becoming a source of confronta- 
tion between Arab oil exporters and our- 
selves. Whether we like it or not—and we 
do not—the Arab-Israeli conflict is a central 
political issue for all Arab states in the 
Gulf. Although our interests in the Persian 
Gulf were once immune from the Arab- 
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Israeli conflict, the impact of that conflict 
now pervades all aspects of our dealings in 
the entire Middle East region, if not the 
world. We can no longer divorce the Gulf 
region from the conflict, but we do seek to 
diffuse the conflict itself. In view of this 
conflict, the U.S. standing in the Arab 
world—with a few notable exceptions—re- 
mains remarkably good. 

3. We seek a special relationship with 
Saudi Arabia. We have had a long standing 
and close relationship with Saudi Arabia and 
its leadership. Over the last three decades 
we have built a series of political, economic 
and military relationships with Saudi Arabia 
that have been the backbone of our policies 
in the entire Arabian Peninsula. 

Saudi Arabia remains a friend today and 
the closeness and warmth of our ties with 
Saudi Arabia are barometers of our relations 
with all the other smaller states in the Gulf 
area. 

4. We occasionally use the threat of milt- 
tary force to try to achieve changes in OPEC 
policies which we consider detrimental to 
the Western alliance. Those who are sud- 
denly excited about Secretary of State Kis- 
singer’s reference in his recent Business 
Week interview to the possible use of force 
in the Middle East if the West faced eco- 
nomic strangulation, should be reminded 
that President Ford last fall and Secretary 
of Defense Schlesinger afterward introduced 
the same threat into the Persian Gulf policy 
mosaic. 

5. We want to increase political, economic 
and technological interdependence between 
the United States and producing states in 
the Gulf. Such interdependence has been a 
foreign policy goal in the Gulf for several 
years. However, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that economic and technological co- 
operation must flow from a basis of political 
consensus and economic understanding on 
oll. 


Such a political compatibility exists today 


on Many issues and we are aided by the tra- 
ditionally good ties we have had with most 
Gulf states. 


U.S, FOREIGN OIL POLICY OBJECTIVES 


The objective of U.S. foreign oil policy is 
to assure adequate and reliable supplies of 
oil at reasonable cost and without serious 
damage to U.S. relation with other nations. 

We do not want to be vulnerable to any 
cutoff of Middle East oil, nor do we want to 
depend on Arab oil too much. 

We want to maintain international eco- 
nomic order, 

Oil fluctuations and the massive transfer of 
funds from oil importing to oil exporting 
nations can aggravate economic difficul- 
tles and pose a danger to the {international 
monetary system. 

We want to help insure that the less de- 
veloped countries, which have been dealt 
harsh blows by the increased oil prices, are 
able to obtain adequate fuel requirements. 
We do not want oil to become a source of 
disruptive and dangerous controversy, and 
we want all oil consuming nations to obtain 
the oll they need. 

To promote these energy objectives, we 
have concentrated on four policies: 

1. We seek to achieve solutions to our 
energy problems through cooperation, first, 
among oil consuming countries and only 
then with producing countries. Although our 
continuing efforts to achieve consumer 
solidarity are being interpreted by some pro- 
ducers as seeking only confrontation, our 
stated policy indicates we want a dialogue on 
energy matters with both producers and con- 
summers, 

We want cooperation in meeting oll supply 
emergencies; in relieving the energy problem 
of developing nations, in diversifying energy 
supplies and conserving energy, and in sta- 
bilizing oil prices and supply levels. 
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Secretary Kissinger continues to advance 
the theory that only on the basis of con- 
sumer coordination on energy policy can the 
objective conditions be created by which the 
price of oll will come down. One year after 
Kissinger started dealing with energy policy, 
we are still waiting for prices to come down, 
but there is some evidence that. consuming 
countries are cooperating on aspects of en- 
ergy policy. The emergency oil sharing agree- 
ment and new financing arrangements are 
encouraging evidence of progress in cooper- 
ation. 

In the absence of any dislogue with pro- 
ducers, however, it will appear to many pro- 
ducers that we are preparing for confronta- 
tion. Right now it is not easy to measure 
what mix of cooperation and confrontation 
our government seeks. 

2. We seek to demonstrate an ability and 
determination to reach self-sufficiency. The 
purpose of domestic programs of conserva- 
tion and the development of alternative en- 
ergy supplies is to persuade Persian Gulf 
producers that the years of their control 
over our energy market may be numbered 
and that their oil policies should be moder- 
ated. 

Self-sufficiency does not, and should not, 
mean that we will not import any oil. 
Rather, it means we should seek to maintain 
a degree of self-sufficlency that permits the 
United States to adjust to oil supply inter- 
ruptions without serious hardships. 

3. We rely primarily on international oll 
companies to negotiate with producing states 
on issues of supply and price. The United 
States Government continues to operate on 
the assumption that it is best to keep the 
government removed from oil negotiations, 
despite the troubles oil companies haye had 
in countering demands by producing state 
governments. 

Since 1970 U.S. oil companies operating 
overseas have faced severe challenges. 

Strong companies which once might have 
been able to maintain both our national in- 
terests and their corporate interests are be- 
coming service organizations, as producing 
States move toward nationalizations and 
majority ownership of oil installations and 
operations, 

Producing states are asserting all the pre- 
rogatives of ownership: they are establish- 
ing output levels, price, marketing and dis- 
tribution procedures, They hike taxes and 
set prices at will. The main contributions 
of U.S. ofl companies today is the $3 billion 
addition to our balance of payments annu- 
ally. 

The options available in this predicament 
are threefold: 

A direct bargaining role for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on ofl price and supply issues; 

Continuing to rely predominantly on oil 
companies to provide oil at reasonable prices; 

A more active role by the Government 
on the periphery of negotiations but no 
direct role at the negotiating table. 

In recent months, there are indications 
that the Government is willing to play a 
more active role. Gulf Oil, for example, could 
not agree last summer to pay Kuwait what 
it wants for participation oil without a 
strong, public rebuke by our Government. 

During the oll embargo last year, there 
was some talk about what role the United 
States Government might play in future 
negotiations, That talk, however, appears to 
have subsided. An uncompleted study for 
FEA on this topic may add something to this 
debate but a concerted inter-agency study 
of the need and implications of a Govern- 
ment role in oil negotiations remain a policy 
question of the immediate future. 

4. We have been trying to persuade Per- 
sian Gulf producers that it is in their inter- 
est to lower prices. We haye concentrated 
in this effort on Saudi Arabia rather than 
confront the Shah of Iran. We have begged, 
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cajoled, appealed to the producers’ own eco- 
nomic self-interest. Some American officials 
have even threatened the use of force. But— 
and this is the significant point—we have 
failed to bring oil prices down. 

Today even our strategy on prices is less 
clear, In a November 25, 1974 speech at Yale 
University, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs Thomas Enders mentioned 
a need to hold OPEC’s potential market 
down by cutting consumption, but guaran- 
tee, at the same time, that new production— 
stimulated in non-cartel countries by higher 
prices—is guaranteed a market. Enders was 
suggesting a high price, high domestic pro- 
duction strategy. A continued real oil price 
of $11 a barrel is meant, in this possible 
scheme, to haye the effect of creating stable 
investment expectations. In this view any 
downward break in world oil prices could be 
devastating for heavy American and other 
Western investment in the development of 
alternative energy sources. 

Secretary of State Kissinger, in a Novem- 
ber speech in Chicago, and in a recent Bus- 
iness Week interview, seems also to be put- 
ting less emphasis on lowering oll prices as 
an immediate objective. In that interview he 
suggested that oll prices will not come down 
in the short run, but only after a concerted 
consumer strategy is developed. 

Today our oll strategy seems to stress con- 
servation, development of alternative sources 
of energy and consumer collaboration more, 
and lower oil prices less. 

But the question remains: is this strategy 
part of a recognition that we have failed in 
a key effort to lower prices, or is it part of 
& reassessment of the objectives of our energy 
policy, and a realization that higher prices 
might have benefits for Project Independence 
and other aspects of our national energy 
program, 

OVERALL ASSESSMENT 

I have listed several policies we are cur- 
rently trying to implement to protect our 
interests and strengthen our ties through- 
out the Persian Gulf region. 

Obviously no one could have predicted or 
anticipated the events of the last few years 
and the dislocations caused by actions taken 
by leaders in the Persian Gulf. The five-fold 
increases in oll prices, the impact of oil cut- 
offs and embargoes and the political effects 
of the October 1973 Middle East war have 
put the Persian Gulf and our policies there 
on center stage. 

Some of the policies have simply not 
worked; others have been mismanaged here 
or misinterpreted there. But policies can be 
changed and revised. We have so many nat- 
ural advantages pulling for us in the Persian 
Gulf that it would be a serious mistake if 
present policy deficiencies were allowed slow- 
ly to dissipate our current favored position. 

Our problems in the Gulf are manageable 
and our energy policy problems in that part 
of the world are solvable. We and the states 
of the Gulf have mutual advantages in good 
relations. We have shared interests in the 
supply of oll, price stability, Western secu- 
rity and a stable international financial mar- 
ket. Conciliation and cooperation—not con- 
frontation—or the threat of it—should mark 
our approach to the Persian Gulf States. 

We have many advantages. One is that two 
of the three most important states in the re- 
gion, Saudi Arabia and Iran, are very close 
to us. Only Iraq among the larger Gulf states 
today has poor relations with Washington, 

Other advantages include: 

The British heritage throughout the region, 

The widespread respect for our military 
and technological capabilities, 

Our valuable and growing market for oil, 
and the attractiveness of our economy for 
their investments, 

The closeness of the ruling gulf families, 
often from education here, to the American 
way of life. 
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In dealing with the Persian Gulf we have 
a head start, even over some of our closest 
allies, We should continue to build on the 
desire of many Arab leaders for a closer 
relationship with the United States. 

We also have some disadvantages, includ- 
ing the differences on oil prices, on our con- 
cepts of the role of OPEC and, of course, our 
strong support of Israel. 

Despite these disadvantages, we have many 
opportunities in the Gulf. Rather than avoid 
the differences we should make them cen- 
tral In our day-to-day relations and speak 
frankly about them. Rather than continual- 
ly trying to divorce the Persian Gulf from 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, which cannot be 
done, we should press on for a peace settle- 
ment. 

For years we have tried to follow a two- 
track policy in the Middle East. On one track, 
we pursued policies toward the Arab-Israeli 
conflict and tried to create opportunities for 
promoting peace. On a separate track, we ap- 
proached the states of the Persian Gulf and 
the issue of obtaining adequate supplies of 
oil at reasonable prices. It was a policy ob- 
jective to insure that these two tracks never 
became interrelated or conflicted. 

Recently, it has been impossible to sep- 
arate the two policies. Today, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict is a major factor in our 
Persian Gulf policy. The course of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute will probably determine 
whether the U.S. has access to oil. But this 
does not mean that we have to choose be- 
tween the security of Israel and access to 
oil. Moderate Arab leaders are not pushing 
us to any such choices, partly because it 
would risk damaging the world economy on 
which all of us depend. 

Our policy goal should be to develop the 
kinds of policies toward the Persian Gulf 
which help promote peace and stability in 
the whole area, and which are not solely de- 
pendent on rapid and steady progress to- 
wards an Arab-Israel conflict settlement. 
There will be many stops and starts and de- 
tours on the road towards a Middle East set- 
tlement, and while we cannot insulate Per- 
sian Gulf policy from other developments in 
the region, we can devise policies that can 
survive the frequent fluctuations in Arab- 
Israeli negotiations that inevitably will oc- 
cur, The wisdom of doing everything possible 
to achieve a settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute is obvious. It is less obvious what 
steps short of settlement we can take to re- 
duce the risk of an oil embargo or supply 
restrictions. 

POLICY CHANGES 

To strengthen our Persian Gulf policy, I 
offer several suggestions: 

1. Our policy should place greater empha- 
sis on economic, commercial and techno- 
logical factors and less on the military fac- 
tor. We should avoid any military role in the 
small states of the Gulf, and we should con- 
sider reducing our substantial military 
presence in Iran and Saudi Arabia which 
now numbers close to 1,500 men. We should 
also probably consider withdrawing MID- 
EASTFOR, that curious three-ship fleet, 
which is currently stationed on the island 
of Bahrain. 

I am disturbed when we simply an- 
nounce—with no public debate or even 
knowledge that a decision is imminent—that 
we will significantly depart from post policy 
and begin selling sophisticated weapons to 
Oman and seek base rights on island of 
Masirah. 

2. A fundamental redefinition of the role 
of our government in future negotiations be- 
tween oil companies and producing coun- 
tries is needed. The U.S. Government should 
be involved because the issues have a bear- 
ing on our national interest. The oil com- 
panies may no longer be able to protect ef- 
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fectively our national interest and those of 
our allies in Europe and Japan. Trade in oil 
can no longer be left solely to a handful of 
oil companies and exporting countries. The 
interests of too many Americans are too 
closely linked to the results of those negotia- 
tions for them to be unrepresented at that 
bargaining table. 

3. Systematic attention must be given to 
the connection between our oil interest in 
the Middle East and our miltary relationship 
with Saudi Arabia and Iran. If access to their 
oil at reasonable prices is in our national 
interest, and if our military technology is in 
their national interest, then there is much 
ground for mutual cooperation. Put another 
way, if we are to be concerned about their 
security and sell them arms and technology, 
then they must be concerned about our se- 
curity and sell us oil at tolerable prices. 

4. We should not make threats of the use 
of force against certain oil producing states. 
I would prefer to see a more concerted effort 
by consuming states, especially the United 
States, to achieve a dialogue with producing 
states, both bilaterally and multilaterally. 

Our many shared interests can best be ad- 

vanced through careful, systematic bilateral 
and multilateral discussions. Such an atmos- 
phere of cooperation will do more good than 
confrontation. We must be prepared to act 
unilaterally should cooperative efforts fail, 
but the emphasis should be on cooperation 
and conciliation, not confrontation. It is only 
in direct meeting with producers that we will 
be able to put effectively all our relation- 
ships on the table and devise a mutually 
satisfactory basis for future cooperation in 
all areas. 
5. U.S. policy toward Iran has contributed 
in a major way to Iranian military domi- 
nance in the region, which is not necessarily 
in our interest or in the interest of regional 
cooperation among all our friends. We should 
continually evaluate the degree of support 
we give Iran and the unproved and unde- 
bated premise of our policy that Iran acts 
in our interest. The Shah acts in Iran’s own 
interests and those interests are not neces- 
sarily compatible with ours. 

6. We should encourage regional coopera- 
tion, especially in the security fields, be- 
tween our two strongest friends in the area, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia. At the same time 
we should also try to broaden the small 
areas Of mutual interest we have with Iraq 
in the hope of eventually re-establishing 
relations, and in the hope that can be 
& responsible and moderate force in the Gulf 
region. Cooperation among all Gulf states is 
in our interest. 

7. Special attention to United States- 
Saudi Arabian relations is necessary in the 
next several months. In the summer of 1973, 
the big question was whether King Faisal 
was bluffing when he said an embargo was 
possible if there was no progress toward a 
Middle East . Whatever reservations we 
may have about his internal policies and per- 
sonal views, he is an old friend and over a 
long period of time he has meant what he 
said and said what he meant. 

Last year, we urgently instructed the 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador to tell his gov- 
ernment that we wanted to create a new 
special relationship and to establish special 
joint commissions with Saudi Arabia to help 
efect closer ties. We launched this report 
three days before Secretary Kissinger’s Feb- 
ruary 1974 Washington Energy Conference 
was viewed by the Arabs as a step to- 
ward confrontation, and we followed up this 
proposal with the creation of joint commis- 
sions with just about every other country in 
the Near East and South Asia region. 

We have done relatively little in the last 
year or two to demonstrate effectively to the 
Saudi leadershp that we sincerely intend to 
reinforce and preserve our special ties. Our 
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bilateral relationship, which has been in the 
past almost exclusive, may be facing grow- 
ing pains. Each state may be re-evaluating 
past relationships. If we still believe there 
is a need and desire for maintaining our 
former closeness, we will need to give sub- 
stantial substance to the joint commissions 
and work toward a franker and better dia- 
logue and understanding with Saudi leaders 
on policy issues. In our dealings with the 
Saudi elite, we must explain better why we 
aid Israel and why we sell vast quantities 
of arms to Iran. We cannot pretend these 
issues do not exist in Jiddah, as we may have 
done in the past. 

8. We need to devise a comprehensive, sys- 
tematic approach to the handling and in- 
vestment of excess oil revenues from the 
Gulf States. We must promote the exports of 
American goods and services and decide 
which investments we welcome and which 
investments by them we do not welcome. 

The entire recycling problem needs 
thought and attention. We must be think- 
ing of ways to encourage petrodollar invest- 
ments overseas without exposing the United 
States or our financial institutions to un- 
acceptable risks and yet satisfying the fi- 
nancial security of the Gulf states and their 
fears of default, devaluation and inflation. 
The solution must involve the oil producers, 
as well as the consumers. 

I have been impressed that Japan is able 
to sell as much or more, non-military goods 
and services to Saudi Arabia, for instance, 
than we are, and several other states are in- 
creasing their exports at a faster rate than 
we are. For example, France’s exports to the 
major OPEC states increased in the first 
nine months of 1974 to nearly 8 billion 
francs from close to 1 billion for the equiva- 
lent period of 1973. 

The United States cannot boast of such 
dramatic improvements. Moreover, Britain 
is beating the United States commercially in 
the lower Persian Gulf. 

The seeming reluctance on the part of 
some Gulf states to “buy American,” to the 
degree they have in the past, may be because 
the Gulf states do not like U.S. energy policy 
or U.S. Middle East policy, or because they 
want to diversify their business, or because 
U.S. businesses, with the exception of de- 
fense-related industries, are not convenient- 
ly nor easily galvanized into action in new 
and distant foreign regions. 

Whatever the source of the problem, the 
United States is unlikely to increase signifi- 
cantly its exports to the Persian Gulf in non- 
military areas without changes in policy. 

9. We urgently need to rethink our arms 
sales policies in the region. I worry about 
the potential implications of an escalating 
arms race there. Over the last 8 fiscal years 
42 percent of the $20.8 billion in arms we 
have sold overseas went to the Persian Gulf, 
principally Iran and Saudi Arabia. Kuwait 
and Oman must now be added to the listed 
receiving sophisticated arms. 

I also worry about the implications of: 

Transfers of arms and repeated actions 
across borders. 

Iranian involvement in Oman. 

Pakistani pilots in the United Arab Emi- 
rates. 

Foreign military involvement in 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

Jordanian officers throughout the lower 
Gulf, and 

Iranian transfers of equipment to Paki- 
stan, Jordan and elsewhere. The more arms 
in the region, the more they are likely to 
cross borders. 

It is not alone the volume of arms that 
disturbs me, but the compactness of the 
region, the looseness of borders, and the long 
list of potential, tribal, political, ethnic and 
religious disputes that could erupt at any 
time, as they often have in the past. 
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I was once told that over the last three 
years, three of the most important United 
States Government policy statements on the 
Persian Gulf were three annual presenta- 
tions by Assistant Secretaries of States be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
on the near East, The Subcommittee is not 
flattered by such accounts. Rather, I find it 
symptomatic of the lack of systematic policy 
attention to the region and the absence of 
any clear and coherent policy. 

Our task is to work for a fundamental 
change in our relations with the Persian Gulf 
States, It should be an open, mature rela- 
tionship; characterized by systematic, regu- 
lar government-to-government discussions, 
and where our shared interests are empha- 
sized and our purpose is cooperation, not 
confrontation. 

Hopefully, our Arabs friends will come to 
see the U.S.—less as.a staunch and faithful 
friend of Israel—and more as an increasingly 
important trading partner, a good place to 
invest excess oil monies, and a source of 
advanced technology. 
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TION'S ECONOMIC AND ENERGY 
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HON. DAVID F. EMERY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. EMERY, Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day evening, in an address to the Cari- 
bou, Maine, Rotary Club, my distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman WIL- 
LIAM S. Conuen, delivered an important 
and timely address on our Nation’s eco- 
nomic and energy problems. I believe 
that Congressman CoHxEN’s remarks rep- 
resent a constructive contribution to our 
ongoing economic and energy dialog, 
and I am pleased to call to the attention 
of my colleagues Mr. Conen’s speech: 

ADDRESSING OUR Economic-ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 
(By Wiirram S. COHEN) 

In an address delivered in San Francisco 
in 1954, the late Walter Lipmann, one of the 
most astute political thinkers of modern 
times, observed: 

“We are living in an age of disorder and 
upheaval. Though the United States has 
grown powerful and rich, we know in our 
hearts that we have become, at the same 
time, insecure and anxious. Our people en- 
joy an abundance of material things, such 
as no large community of men has ever 
known. But our people are not happy about 
their position or confident about their fu- 
ture, For we are not sure whether our re- 
sponsibilities are not greater than our power 
and our wisdom.” 

The relevance of Lipmann’s observation 
has not diminished with time. A pervasive 
sense of despair, helplessness and uncer- 
tainty permeates American society. So great 
is our distress that we are now calling into 
question the basic tenets upon which our 
society was founded and has prospered. We 
now question the ability of our traditional 
political, economic and social institutions to 
effectively address the problems plaguing the 
United States. And, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, a growing body of Americans now 
question whether the much-discussed and 
sought “American dream” will, in the final 
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analysis, either elude us or turn out to be a 
cruel hoax. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
American people are disillusioned, confused, 
and unhappy over the present state of at- 
fairs. In the span of a decade, they have 
endured a disastrous experience in southeast 
Asia, a political system nearly torn asunder 
by gross personal abuses and excesses, and 
now an economy mired in a deepening re- 
cession, The strength and resiliency of the 
American people has always amazed me, but 
never more sO than at the present. 

We can take solace in the fact that, to a 
great extent, the horrors of Vietnam and Wa- 
tergate are behind us. But solutions to our 
economic and energy problems remain largely 
undefined and unaddressed. I would like to 
use this occasion to offer a broad outline of 
the actions that I feel should be taken to 
redress our immediate economic and energy 
problems. 

I have decided tonight to eliminate, as 
much as possible, the chronicle of statistics 
and time-worn cliches usually associated 
with an economic speech. I have done so 
largely because I believe that each of us is 
well-indoctrinated in this regard. Moreover, 
I feel that an endless recitation of grim eco- 
nomic indicators dulls the senses, and only 
adds to our numbing frustration. 

I have felt for some time that one of the 
most formidable obstacles that must be sur- 
mounted if we are to effectively deal with 
our economic and energy problems is the 
Government's penchant for painless trade- 
offs, panaceas and undiluted optimism. How 
many times were the American people told 
that the energy crisis was over? How many 
denials were issued claiming that the econ- 
omy was not headed for a recession? How 
many times were we told that the economy 
was merely “waffing sideways,” whatever 
that means, 

In pointing an accusatory finger at both 
the Congress and the executive branch, it is 
not my intention to minimize the complexity 
of these problems. As Business Week maga-~ 
wine recently observed, classical economics 
simply have no advice to give to the economic 
policy maker who finds himself fighting in- 
flation and recession at the same time. 
Clearly, we find ourselves in an unprece- 
dented and unenyiable position. A colleague 
of mine put it well when he stated that: 

“The American economy can be compared 
to a cancer victim who also suffers from 
heart disease. Each must be diagnosed and 
treated as a separate illness. But, at the 
Same time, the attending physician must be 
careful not to prescribe remedies which, 
while curing one ailment, unduly aggravates 
the other.” 

Perhaps. the most significant aspect of 
President Ford’s state of the Union address 
was the clear acceptance of the fact that the 
time is at hand for making the hard economic 
and energy choices. And while certain parts 
of his program offer promise and will have 
my support, I do have serious reservations 
over some of his recommendations, Certainly 
the complexity of our economic and energy 
problems lends itself to honest differences 
of opinion on what should be done. The crux 
of the shared challenge confronting President 
Ford and the Congress is to reconcile their 
differences promptly, and get on with the 
task at hand, unencumbered by petty 
squabbling. 

Our present economic difficulties stem 
from a myriad of causes, and no single policy 
will turn the economy around. A number of 
actions such as assisting the depressed hous- 
ing industry, reform of the Federal regulatory 
structure, comprehensive tax reform, and 
vigorous enforcement of our anti-trust laws 
must supplement and reinforce the proposals 
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outlined in President Ford's state of the 
Union address. 

Time does not permit me to examine these 
issues at length or to discuss with you the 
foreign policy implications of our economic 
and energy problems, In most cases, a sepa- 
rate speech would be required if the issue 
is to be covered thoroughly. Instead, I will 
focus on the major elements of Mr. Ford’s 
State of the Union address. 

President Ford has given us essentially a 
three-part program. He has proposed a series 
of tax cuts and rebates to restore purchasing 
power to the low- and middle-income con- 
sumer. He has asked for a moratorium on 
new spending programs in an effort to rein 
in deficits in the Federal budget. And he has 
called for increased import taxes to raise 
the price of oil and thereby discourage con- 
sumption of that precious commodity. 

I welcome the President's tax cut proposals, 
although I do harbor serious doubts as to 
whether the proposed cut is large enough. As 
several prominent economists have pointed 
out, the average rebate will be less than 
$200—a sum that will not match what the 
average family has lost to inflation in the 
past six months and will lose to inflation in 
the coming months. For the vast majority of 
families in Maine, there is simply no flexi- 
bility in their budgets for so-called “discre- 
tionary spending.” They can barely make 
ends meet in attempting to provide for their 
basic needs such as food, fuel and housing. 
Unless the cut is large enough and directed 
primarily at low- and moderate-income 
families and individuals, it will clearly fall 
to achieve its Intended purpose. It seems to 
me that we ought to be thinking in terms of 
® $20 to $25 billion cut which, as Walter 
Heller (former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson) has pointed out, will still only 
represent approximately one and a half per- 
cent of the projected gross national product 
for 1975. 

The proposed increase in the investment 
tax credit from 7% to 12% is also welcome, 
although again, serious doubts exist with 
respect to the usefulness of making the in- 
crease only a one-year change. In any event, 
an increase in the investment credit is nec- 
essary to encourage businesses to expand 
their productive and employment capacities 
and should give an immediate boost to em- 
ployment in the durable goods industry. 
Plant expansion and modernization are major 
factors in increasing worker productivity, and 
to do this, industry needs the extra capital 
that such a credit would provide for financ- 
ing capital improvements. Most importantly, 
increases in the tax credit and worker pro- 
ductivity would make it easier for industry 
to absorb increased wage demands without 
passing them along to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices. < 

I share the President's desire to reduce 
all unnecessary Government spending, al- 
though I doubt that an absolute moratorium 
on new spending programs is practicable and 
feasible. New programs may be needed to 
merely assist individuais to survive the hard- 
ships of a deepening recession. And, with re- 
gard to proposed curbs on social security cost 
of living increases and increases in food 
stamp costs, I believe that social equity de- 
mands that government not attempt to 
“economize” at the expense of those least 
able to absorb added financial burdening, 

I think that it is highly unfortunate that 
the President has chosen to weaken the ef- 
fect of his proposed tax cuts by ordering a 
stiff tariff on imported oil—a tax that would 
have a devastating effect on the economy of 
Maine and New England. A $3 per barrel tax 
on oll imports will increase home heating oil 
costs by $75 million per year and residual ott 
costs by $442 million per year for New Eng- 
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land. Our electric and home heating bilis 
would soar to levels higher than in any other 
section of the country, and unemployment 
levels and plant shutdowns would increase 
further in the region. 

As the New England Council pointed out 
in a telegram to the President, the major 
problem with an import or oil tax is that 
heating and residual oils are already being 
conserved at high levels in New England 
and elsewhere. An increased tax on these oil 
products would do little to lower consump- 
tion but would mean higher prices to con- 
sumers or further closing of industrial 
plants. 

It should be pointed out that heating oil 
conservation levels are approaching 20 per 
cent in New England, with national con- 
sumption 5.4 percent below 1973 levels. Re- 
sidual oll use also is down in the northeast, 
and down 7.5 per cent nationally. The con- 
servation figures for gasoline are much less 
impressive, down approximately 2.5 percent, 

I am quite prepared to support tough pol- 
icies that encourage energy conservation, 
but only if they are fair and even in their 
impact. A stiff tax on imported oil fails on 
both counts, and I will vigorously work with 
my colleagues from New England to block 
this regressive and inequitable approach to 
energy conservation. 

As Hobart Rowan observed in a recent 
article in the Wasbington Post, “A new 
tax on crude oil is comparable to the now 
abandoned medical practice of attaching 
leeches to a bleeding patient.” It would not 
only fail to increase energy prices to a level 
sufficient to measurably cut demand, but it 
will work its way through the economy in- 
creasing the cost of such basic commodities 
as heat, food, clothing, electricity, drugs, 
and needed manufactured products. The 
proposed tariff on imported oil is clearly 
inflationary, it will act as a drag on the 
industries we should be trying to stimulate, 
and it will drain away much of the new 
purchasing power that a tax cut is designed 
to provide, 

In seeking ways to reduce our reliance on 
imported oil, the emphasis must be placed 
on gasoline, not home heating and industrial 
oils. And while I strongly support the Presi- 
dent’s goal of reducing oll imports by one 
million barrels-a-day by the end of 1975, I 
favor strengthening the existing mandatory 
allocation program and the use of import 
quotas to achieve this end. This approach 
would guarantee a fair share of petroleum 
and oil products to all states, and would be 
more equitable than imposing a stiff import 
tax. Under the mandatory allocation program, 
the states would have the primary respon- 
sibility to allocate oil and gasoline among 
various contending uses, including trans- 
portation, home heating, industry and rec- 
reation. 

I would like to add that I was particularly 
pleased that the President recommended leg- 
islation to assist homeowners in making en- 
ergy-saving improvements on their resi- 
dences. The legislation that the President 
recommends closely parallels two measures 
that I originally introduced in the 93d Con- 
gress and reintroduced only a few days ago. 
One measure would provide homeowners and 
small businessmen with a 25% tax credit on 
the first $1,500 of the cost of installing energy 
saving devices such as insulation, thermal 
pane windows and heat pumps. The other 
measure would establish a low interest loan 
program in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for larger energy saving 
expenditures. Both bills have the same goal: 
assisting the consumer to reduce residential 
energy consumption and expenditures by re- 
ducing waste. 

Obviously, the most important action that 
we must take if we are to return our economy 
to a sound footing is to formulate a compre- 
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hensive, future-oriented energy policy. Each 
of us is now acutely aware of the critical link 
between energy, the economy and national 
security. 

This task will not be easy. As the Wall 
Street Journal put it in a recent editorial: 

“Policy makers have no good choice. Any 
choice will impose costs of one sort or another 
and costs that come at a most unfortunate 
time. Energy policy consists of minimizing 
the inevitable costs, reducing the disloca- 
tions, choosing the least bad alternative.” 

The Congress has, of course, already begun 
the task of fleshing out a national energy 
policy. We have greatly expanded funding 
for all federally related energy activities, 
created a new institutional structure to con- 
solidate Federal energy efforts, approved leg- 
islation furthering research and develop- 
ment in both nuclear and non-nuclear en- 
ergy sources, cleared the way for production 
of our Alaskan oil reserves, and put in place 
programs to deal with the short term rami- 
fications of the energy crisis. 

To be sure, much more remains to be 
done on both the conservation and supply 
fronts. 

While energy conservation is certainly not 
an end in itself, this country can and must 
significantly reduce its energy growth rate. 
Perhaps the most alarming and shameful 
fact to emerge from our national energy 
dialog is that as a society, we waste at least 
one third of the total energy that we con- 
sume. Coincidentally, this figure approxi- 
mates our degree of dependence on foreign 
oll imports—imports that have quadrupled 
in price in the past year or so, greatly ex- 
acerbating our inflationary and fecessionary 
problems. 

The principal finding of the two year study 
of national energy issues by the Energy Pol- 
icy project sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion was that neither jobs, nor growth rates 
in income, nor household comforts will meas- 
urably suffer if the nation’s energy growth 
rate is halved through more efficient use of 
energy. Paring the fat from our bloated and 
unbalanced energy budget is not the latest 
Federal fad. It is, as a former energy adminis- 
trator observed, “a major national impera- 
tive.” 

The possibilities for achieving a significant 
reduction in energy consumption are almost 
endless, with the greatest opportunities lying 
in increasing the efficiency of the automobile 
and the heating and cooling of buildings. 
Fortunately, government and private indus- 
try have now begun to focus on the area of 
residential energy saving improvements. Un- 
fortunately, the same degree of attention 
and urgency has not been given to the auto- 
mobile. In a very real sense, we have literally 
driven ourselves to the brink of energy and 
economic disaster. 

It need not, and in fact cannot be allowed 
to continue. A University of California study 
estimates that reducing the average auto- 
mobile to 2,000 pounds and eliminating other 
inefficiencies could almost double the average 
gasoline mileage. According to research en- 
gineers at Arthur D. Little, Inc., passenger 
car fuel economy can be improved up to 43%, 
mostly through existing technology, despite 
stringent federal safety, emission and noise 
standards. Detroit is simply going to have to 
build smaller, more efficient cars, and the 
American public is going to have to simply 
adjust to less power, less comfort and less 
status, And if it takes a steep horsepower tax 
to encourage this adjustment, then I am 
prepared to enthusiastically support it. 

Our search to pare the fat from our energy 
budget need not stop with the automobile 
or the home. Significant energy savings are 
possible in industry through more efficient 
production processes and greater use of re- 
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cycled materials. Additionally, utility rate 
structures should be redesignated to reward 
individual efforts to reduce energy conserva- 
tion in the household. If an individual insists 
on having a house full of energy consuming 
gadgets, I see no reason why his electrical 
bill should not reflect his extravagances. Why 
should the rest of us subsidize his excesses? 

On the supply front, the United States is 
still an energy rich nation. The critical issue 
around choosing the supply options with the 
least environmental costs. The development 
of our remaining oil and gas reserves, greater 
production and use of our vast coal and oil 
shale resources, and more nuclear power 
plants all entail certain environmental risks. 
While we obviously must accept a degree of 
environmental degradation or leave these 
resources untapped, it is imperative that 
every step be taken to minimize the damage. 

One of the illusions that bas surfaced with 
the onset of the energy crisis concerns the 
relationship between our supply deficiency 
and the efforts to clean up the environment. 
Many have contended that concern for en- 
vironmental values is incompatible with the 
development and use of our energy resources. 
The simple truth is that our efforts to clean 
up our fouled air and water can in no way be 
categorized as a primary cause of the energy 
crisis, It has aggravated the situation, but 
it has not caused it. 

Environmentalists haye warned for years 
that the gluttonous use of our energy re- 
sources would exact a stern price on our 
society if consumption were not moderated. 
We have now come to realize the foresight 
and wisdom of these predictions. 

It seems to me that the crux of the energy 
challenge confronting us revolves around not 
only recognizing, but reconciling the mul- 
tiple concerns of environmental quality, eco- 
nomic development and national security. A 
wholesale retreat from our commitment to 
clear air, clean water, and intelligent land 
use might improve our energy posture in the 
short run, but it would clearly have tragic 
results for our children and grandchildren. 
Current generations simply have no right to 
keep using up the options of future genera- 
tions. 

In looking down the road, our emphasis 
should be on developing alternative sources 
of energy such as solar, wind, geothermal, 
hydroelectric and tidal power. Wood also has 
significant potential as both a direct source 
of energy or as a chemical feedstock. And, 
the Federal Government must actively en- 
courage and support the development of 
coal gasification and liquefaction processes, 
as well as see to it that the problems at- 
tendant to the use of nuclear energy are 
dealt with promptly and conclusively. In 
the final analysis, the cheapest and safest 
supply option available to us in the short 
term is simply energy conservation. 

When one objectively examines the origins 
of America’s energy problem, it is manifestly 
clear that in large part, it is a self induced 
ailment—one that has been nurtured by 
decades of improvident policies, tunnel 
vision, neglect, waste, and sheer indecision. 

For far too long, we have operated under 
the illusion that our mineral resources were 
infinite. 

For far too long, we have embraced the 
notion that it is every man’s inalienable 
right to consume as much as he wants for 
as long as he wants. 

For far too long, we have fought against 
the limits of nature, rather than learning to 
live comfortably within them. 

And for far too long, we have failed to 
understand that “pr ” and “growth” do 
not necessarily and automatically equate to 
an improvement in the quality of life. 

As Anthony Lewis put it in a recent article 
in the New York Times: 


“In a thousand ways, the Industrialized 
World now faces basic decisions about its 
future course of development. And the crucial 
choice is not between existence and beauty. 
It is between two views of existence: the 
short term and the long term. 

Each of us would do well to weigh Lewis’ 
comments carefully. 
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Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the Federal Energy 
Administration has just raised its esti- 
mate for what the President’s total en- 
ergy package will cost the American 
public. After its most recent calculations, 
the FEA is now projecting that this en- 
ergy program could cost the average 
American family as much as $345 in in- 
creased fuel bills. This figure raises by 
$95 a year the previous estimate of $250 
per year for a family of four. 

I am just amazed, Mr. Speaker, that 
the President could continue to announce 
his support for this potentially disas- 
trous energy program. A recessionary 
economy and an upward spiraling infla- 
tion rate make the further imposition of 
new energy price increases on the Amer- 
ican consumer almost ludicrous. Not only 
will these increased costs severely tax 
the average family, but they will virtu- 
ally cancel out anywzemedial effect which 
the proposed tax cut will have on our 
economy. 

The New England region will of course 
receive the major brunt of the Presi- 
dent’s energy proposals, especially where 
they relate to oil. In this regard, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a fine summary of the economic 
difficulties which the oil tariff would 
create for my State of Massachusetts. 
This summary was ably prepared by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 

The summary follows: 

Forp Om. TARIFF UNFAIR TO MASSACHUSETTS 
SUMMARY 

In an effort to mount a national energy 
conservation program, the President plans to 
impose a $3 per barrel tariff on imported 
oil—the first of three monthly $1 increments 
to go into effect February 1. He has asked 
Congress to offset this action by imposing a 
tax on domestic oil, plus decontrolling the 
price of natural gas. The problem is not one 
of supply, assuming there won't be another 
embargo. There is plenty of oil if you pay 
the price, which, for imports, has quadrupled 
since the fall of 1973. The thrust of the Pres- 
ident’s program, as announced in his State 
of the Union Message, is to reduce the flow 
of American dollars abroad. This is an im- 
portant national goal, but the approach is 
wrong. 

AIM believes the tariff would spell eco- 
nomic disaster for Massachusetts and, in- 
deed, all New England: 


1. We depend more on oil than other re- 
gions. New England Fuel Institute states 


that 86 percent of the six-state region’s 
total energy needs are supplied by oil. Na- 
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tionally, the figure is 45 percent. On that 
basis alone, we would get hit twice as hard, 
However, we not only use more, we import 
more. Some 90 percent of all our residual 
oil for electric power and industrial heating 
and processing is imported, along with 25 
percent of our home heating oil. 

2. We have done a better job than the rest 
of the nation in conserving oil. Massachu- 
setts industry already has cut consumption 
an average of 20 percent. Some companies 
have reached a 35 percent conservation level. 
Homeowners have done nearly as well, Na- 
tionally, fuel oil conservation has been less 
than 6 percent. The kind of conservation we 
have achieved, obviously, is a one-shot deal. 
You can only cut consumption so much and 
still stay in business. So, the plan won't 
achieve its goal, only make us pay an infia- 
tionary surcharge on already inflated prices. 

3. Other sections of the country will not 
share or make the same sacrifices. Regions 
served by massive, often government-fi- 
nanced, hydroelectric systems, i.e., TVA, Co- 
lumbia River, or those relying on coal or nat- 
ural gas will make no comparable sacrifice. 
New England should not be asked to under- 
write national policy to this extent. 

4. The tariff idea seems doomed to fail from 
the outset. Most informed observers agree 
that the problem is gasoline, not oil, and 
that it is here that there has not been ade- 
quate conservation. As distasteful as it may 
be, politically and to us as individuals, such 
observers believe that a substantial tax in- 
crease on gasoline (25 cents or more per gal- 
lon) is the only way to discourage consump- 
tion short of the even more distasteful no- 
tion of rationing. To be equitable, such a 
plan would have to incoroprate some sys- 
tem of prompt rebates to essential users— 
such as salesmen and commuting workers 
with no access to public transportation— 
and to low-income motorists: If the country 
must act to conserve fuel, beyond the volun- 
tary measures being taken, a gasoline tax at 
least would treat every region of the coun- 
try fairly . .. would zero-in on a fuel where 
added savings are possible and more like- 
ly ... and, overall, would be less inflationary. 

5. The President has authority to impose 
the tariff by executive order (a claim which 
may be challenged in the courts) but since 
an “equalizing” domestic tax will require 
Congressional approval, the time-lag certain 
to develop between these two actions would 
make the impact on Importing regions even 
more severe and the economic imbalance 
even more outrageous. The energy-cost dif- 
ferential for New England is already great. 
This could make it near fatal. 

6. A new rash of plant shutdowns and lay- 
offs could result from the President's appar- 
ent assumption that New England industry 
can either pass along such higher costs to the 
consumer or absorb them. Massachusetts al- 
ready has the second highest unemployment 
rate in the nation. Its industry already faces 
energy-related competitive problems. 

7. Finally—the whole damned thing is 
needlessly inflationary! It won't create a 
single new job and, according to a leading 
economist, the tariff (coupled with domestic 
excises and price Increases) could send a $100 
billion “ripple” through our entire economy. 


ADDITIONALLY 


The President promises steps to insure 
that no region of the country will suffer 
unduly. We have no indication of how he 
would do this, in view of the singular de- 
pendence of this area on oil imports. His 
statements have been somewhat ambiguous 
about the scope of the tariff—at times speak- 


ing of crude oil and at others speaking of 
both crude and petroleum products. We as- 


sume he means all. Either would be bad... 
it is a question of degree. There have been 
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hints that this plan was hatched in the 
office of the Secretary of State—a grand strat- 
egy, if you will, for dealing with the OPEC 
cartel, evidence to show our allies we mean 
business, etc. That may help some of us 
comprehend an otherwise incredible proposal, 
but it won’t help us pay the higher fuel and 
electric bills. It won't put people to work, 
stop double-digit inflation, or even—most 
suspect—cut down imports appreciably. For 
New England industry and consumers, how- 
ever, it would totally nullify the benefits of 
any subsequent tax cut, And in that regard, 
we should be very skeptical of talk that these 
added costs will be somehow “returned” to 
hard-hit regions. 

Most Americans applaud the broad goals 
of the President’s economic and energy pro- 
grams. All of us can admire his personal 
courage and candor. AIM would commend 
his recognition of the real seriousness of the 
energy crisis ... his determination to do 
something about it. He has asked everyone 
to “sacrifice a little” for this goal. But we 
must reply that Massachusetts already has 
made sacrifices not shared nationally—and 
at a considerable cost. 


DO WE REALLY NEED GAS RATION- 
ING NOW? 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, of late 
there has been considerable discussion 
about instituting a system of gasoline 
rationing. Though I do not always agree 
with the Washington Post, recently it 
carried an editorial that points out the 
real problems with the gas rationing 
idea. I am inserting the editorial for 
those who might have missed it: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1975] 
How To RATION GASOLINE 


Let us suppose, for a moment, that you 
are the person to whom President Ford as- 
signs the job of designing a system to ration 
gasoline. The President thinks that ration- 
ing is a terrible idea and wants to cut con- 
sumption by raising prices and taxes instead. 
But a great many well-intentioned senators 
and congressmen think that rationing is 
much fairer. We are now going to suppose 
that they win the coming fight, a rationing 
law is enacted, and you are appointed to set 
up the operation. The basic program is clear. 
There remain only a few minor issues of 
policy that a sensible person like yourself 
should have no difficulty resolving quickly 
and—to repeat the key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ra- 
tion books, and your first inclination is to 
give them to every licensed driver. That 
brings you to the family in which both par- 
ents and all three teen-aged children have 
licenses. If they have five ration books, the 
kids can continue to drive to school. You 
think that they ought to take the school 
bus, and you revoke the kids’ coupons. But 
then you learn that they all have part-time 
jobs—one of them plays the xylophone in a 
rock band—and they will be unemployed if 
they can't drive. You get a calil from the 
White House telling you not to contribute to 
unemployment, which is rising. You give 
in, and return the kids’ ration books. That 
gives the family five times as much gas as 
the widow across the street whose three chil- 
dren are all under 16. 
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Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose har- 
assed father has to commute 30 miles to work 
every day, and Family B next door, whose 
father runs a mail order business out of his 
basement. Family B goes to the beach every 
weekend—very inexpensively because, as the 
congressmen made clear, the point of ration- 
ing is to avoid raising prices. Score another 
point for fairness and turn to the case of two 
suburban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Reason- 
ably enough, you give less gas to people in 
the community with buses—until you dis- 
cover that none of them works in the central 
city. They all seem to work in other suburbs, 
most of which have no public transportation. 
Your response, obviously, is to make every- 
one in the United States fill out a form show- 
ing where he works. Then you hire a com- 
puter firm to identify those who can get to 
their jobs by public transit in less than 90 
minutes with no more than three transfers; 
they will get fewer coupons. There are cer- 
tain difficulties in enforcing these rules, as 
you concede to several congressional com- 
mittees, but you expect to be able to handle 
them with the expanded appropriations that 
you have requested to hire more federal gas 
investigators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the 
hang of the thing, you will want to proceed 
to the case of the salesman who flies to an 
airport and rents a car. If you issue gas to 
the rent-a-car companies, the salesman might 
be tempted to use one of their cars to take 
his family on a vacation. But the salesman’s 
personal coupons won't cover company trips. 
Now you have to decide how much gasoline 
to give to companies, and which business 
trips are essential. You might turn that over 
to the staff that you set up to decide which 
delivery services are essential and how to 
prevent delivery trucks from being used for 
personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s em- 
ployed far from home and commutes hun- 
dreds of miles. Some weeks he finds work 
nearby. Some weeks he’s unemployed, par- 
ticularly when the weather's bad. You post 
a prize for the formula to cover that one, 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and 
the fairer the system gets the more compli- 
cated it has to become. Even in World War 
II, when there were only one-third as many 
cars and the national dependence on them 
was far less pronounced, it was necessary to 
set up boards of citizens in every community 
to rule on a flood of special requests, hard- 
ships, grievances and challenges. It is a meth- 
od that requires, unfortunately, a massive 
invasion of personal privacy. Americans ac- 
cepted it then as a temporary wartime ex- 
pedient. But the present emergency is not 
temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administration 
was considering rationing, the planners sug- 
gested simply giving everyone the same num- 
ber of coupons and letting people buy and 
sell them legally on a “white market,” as they 
called it. But in a white market the laborer 
with the long trip to work would have to bid 
against the family that wants to drive its 
station wagon to Yosemite for its vacation. 
Under President Ford’s price scheme, at least 
the country would know roughly what the 
increased price of fuel would be. In a white 
market, no one could say how high the bid- 
ding might go, or how widely it might fluctu- 
ate from one season to another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
teadership, is behaving rather badly. Its com- 
mittees have been exploring the economics 
and technology of energy with considerable 
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skill for more than two years, and they un- 
derstand the choices as well as the adminis- 
tration does. The Democratic leadership's 
cries for further delay now are hardly more 
than a plea merely to postpone unpleasant 
but urgent decisions. A year ago, when Presi- 
dent Nixon asked for rationing authority, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is probably 
the one represented by Goy. Meldrim Thom- 
son of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson opposes 
both rationing and higher prices. He would 
prefer, evidently, simply returning to the 
halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


SALUTE TO THE “SAVE A LIVING 
THING” PROJECT k 


HON. ALAN STEELMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the tremendously successful 
campaign, “Save a Living Thing,” ini- 
tiated by the Southland Sorp. of Dallas, 
Tex. 

In September of 1974, Southland, along 
with the National Wildlife Federation, 
undertook the significant project of sav- 
ing our national symbol, the American 
bald eagle, from extinction. Their goal 
was to raise $200,000 to acquire a tract 
of land along the Missouri River to be 
used as a refuge for this endangered 
species of bird. 

Because of their sincere interest in 
conservation and wildlife habitat, 4 
months later the Southland Corp., and 
the National Wildlife Federation have 
presented to the American people the 
South Dakota bald eagle sanctuary. 

Further information concerning this 
worthwhile project is included in the 
statement released by the Department of 
Interior. 

LAND DONATION To BECOME NATIONAL 

AMERICAN Bap EAGLE SANCTUARY 

Control over more than 1,000 acres of land 
in South Dakota and Nebraska that will serve 
as a sanctuary for the American bald eagle 
was turned over to Interior's Under Secre- 
tary, John C. Whitaker, tonight (December 
19) in a ceremony at the National Wildlife 
Federation headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The land was donated jointly by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and the 7-Eleven 
Food Stores Division of the Southland Corpo- 
ration of Dallas, Texas, as the climax of a 
special fund raising campaign. 

Under Secretary Whitaker, in accepting the 
deed, announced that the land will be used to 
establish a new national wildlife refuge to 
be administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and that the refuge will be named 
for the late Senator Karl E. Mundt of South 
Dakota who strongly supported the Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1966. 

The Under Secretary also presented 
Thomas L. Kimball, Executive Vice President 
of the National Wildlife Federation, with a 
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letter of appreciation from President Ford. 
The President wrote: 

“This generous gift is an outstanding dem- 
onstration of cooperative volunteer action 
by all those involved. It is entirely fitting 
that the bald eagle, our national symbol, 
should be the immediate beneficiary of your 
gift, especially in view of its current sur- 
vival problems. 

“On behalf of the American people, I thank 
all of you who have worked to make this 
donation. I hope that your action will serve 
as a model for others to follow.” 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton in his statement said: “I am pleased 
to know that once again private industry 
and conservation-minded citizens, acting 
through the National Wildlife Federation, 
have together made a lasting contribution 
to the Nation. It is fitting that this sanc- 
tuary, which serves as a winter home for 
nearly 15 percent of the bald eagles found 
in the lower 48 States, be named after the 
late Senator Karl E. Mundt of South Da- 
kota. Senator Mundt’s keen awareness of 
the need to protect our dwindling wildlife 
populations helped inspire a historic piece of 
legislation in the first Endangered Species 
Act, and his work in that area will long be 
remembered.” 

The conveyance includes title to 818 acres 
purchased through the National Wildlife 
Federation, plus a conservation easement of 
about 300 acres, About 19 acres of the refuge 
area is in Nebraska; all of the remaining 
acreage is in South Dakota. The refuge's 
Missouri River bottomland, with its tall 
cottonwood trees, is a winter sanctuary for 
as many as 300 bald eagles each year. Other 
local wildlife includes white-tailed deer, bob- 
white quail, wild turkey, fox, coyote, opossum, 
raccoon, and sometimes a bobcat. 

Athough it is not officially an “endangered 
species," the northern bald eagle population 
has been greatly reduced in recent years. 
Pesticide pollution and habitat destruction 
have plagued eagles, primarily in the lower 
48 States, and estimates now show about 
1,000 nesting pairs. “It is hoped that by pro- 
viding such a sanctuary as the Karl E. Mundt 
NWR—a protected resting area for the 
eagles—that their population will no longer 
decline at such a rapid pace,” said Lynn A. 
Greenwalt, Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


INTOLERABLE 


HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
refiects, I am sure, pretty much what the 
mail to all Members shows—a great con- 
cern for the economy of our Nation. As 
evidence of that concern, I would like to 
share with my colleagues a letter to the 
editor of the Naples, Fla., Daily News 
by the president of a group known 
as Citizen Inflation Fighters, Inc. There 
is a great deal of food for thought in 
this letter and I commend it to my col- 
leagues as the thinking of many of our 
constituents: 

INTOLERABLE 
Eorror, Naples Daily News: 

A prolonged high level of unemployment 
is intolerable. The problem must be solved. 
But the manner in which it is solved will 
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determine, largely, whether we restore a 
sound economy—fres of the inflationary 
force of deficit spending—or whether we 
create more inflation in solving unemploy- 
ment, 

If government continues to spend beyond 
its income we shall haye more inflation as 
a result. Budgets must be balanced at every 
level of government. The question is how to 
solve unemployment without more and 
greater deficit spending. The only solution 
is to give productive public works projects 
top priority and balance the budget by 
reducing or eliminating, as far as necessary, 
expenditures of lower priority. We simply 
must “bite the budget bullet!” 

These public works projects to provide 
job opportunities for the otherwise unem- 
ployed should be contracted to private in- 
dustry on a competitive basis. Quality and 
high productive efficlency should be prime 
objectives, stimulated by performance in- 
centives for both employes and the com- 
pany. 

Simultaneously with the availability of 
such work opportunities, welfare should be 
dispensed only to those who are physically 
unable to work. All others should be ex- 
pected to earn their livelihood, which is 
both just and economically sound, 

Let us not forget that Inflation Is the 
Cause of Our Recession and the resulting 
unemployment. Both inflation and reces- 
sion can and must be stopped by this and 
other basic corrective actions. 

ROBERT F. WEINIG. 

NAPLES. 


CUBAN APOSTLES OF FREEDOM 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
122th anniversary of the birth of the 
great Cuban patriot, poet, and apostle of 
freedom, Jose Marti. 

Born on January 28, 1853, Jose 
Marti in 1898 turned the course of Carib- 
bean history by proclaiming the ideolog- 
ical basis of a free Cuba. His inspiration 
led to Cuba’s independence from Spain 
and his inspiring words still right out the 
call of freedom for a Cuba newly enslaved 
to communism. 

In commemorating the birth of Jose 
Marti, I wish to introduce once again my 
joint resolution commending the Cuban 
“Declaration of Freedom,” adopted Jan- 
uary 23, 1966, by 15,000 Cubans in exile 
at a meeting in Key West, Fla. This reso- 
lution appropriately was drafted at the 
San Carlos Club from which Marti pro- 
claimed his words of freedom. 

The enlightened ideas for which Marti 
gave his life have been, and continue to 
be, summarily rejected by the Castro re- 
gime. There has been no real change in 
the repressive character of that brutal 
Communist regime, no change in the fos- 
tering of subversive activities in the hem- 
isphere, and no change in the military 
alliance with the Soviet Union which has 
brought Soviet power into the Caribbean 
with bases and troops on the island of 
Cuba. 

What Marti said of Cuba in 1898 is 
equally true today: 
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Melodies are heard; choruses resound, but 
it is clear that this 1s not the symphony of 
peace. 


There can be no true peace in Cuba or 
security for our hemisphere until the 
spirit of Marti and of the Key West 
“Declaration of Freedom” are once again 
the guiding light of liberty for the Cuban 
people. 

I include the text of my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 152, in the 
Recorp at this point: 

HJ. Res, 234 


Whereas on January 23, 1966, a ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Freedom" was adopted by one thou- 
sand five hundred Cubans in exile meeting 
in Key West, Florida; and 

Whereas this declaration was written at 
the San Carlos Club from which the great 
Cuban patriot, Jose Marti in 1898, turned the 
course of history by proclaiming the ideologi- 
cal basis of a free Cuba; and 

Whereas Cuba once again has fallen vic- 
tim to a totalitarian regime as embodied by 
Castro communism; and 

Whereas the “Declaration of Freedom” 
reads as follows: 

“In the city of Key West, Monroe County, 
State of Florida, United States of America, 
we, the Cuban exiles in the United States, 
in the name of God Almighty, and speaking 
both for ourselves and the oppressed peo- 
ple in Cuba, the martyr island, do say: 

“That on January 1, 1959, the slavery yoke 
that came from Europe and was extinguished 
in Cuba at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was resumed, 

“That those responsible for this high trea- 
son to our fatherland and to our people are 
just a score of traitors who, usurpating the 
government of the country have been acting 
as mercenary agents for the Sino-Soviet im- 
perialism, and have surrendered to that im- 
perlalism our freedom and our dignity, also 
betraying the American hemisphere. 

“That as a consequence of this high trea- 
son, those who are usurpating the power in 
Cuba (as they were never elected by the peo- 
ple), are imposing a regime of bloodshed, 
terror and hate without any respect or con- 
sideration to the dignity of the human being 
of the most elementary human rights. 

“That in their hunger for power, these 
traitors, following the pattern of totalitarian 
regimes are trying, within Cuba, to separate 
the family, which is the cornerstone of actual 
society, and at the same time, are poisoning 
the minds of the Cuban children and youth, 
in their hope of extending the lentgh of time 
for this abominable system. 

“That the rule of the law has been wiped 
out in Cuba, and it has been replaced by 
the evil will of this score of traitors, who are 
acting under orders from their masters, the 
Sino-Soviet imperialists. 

“In view of the aforegoing, we declare: 

“First. That the actual Cuban regime is 
guilty of high treason to our fatherland and 
to the ideals of the freedom revolution which 
was started on October 10, 1868. 

“Second, That the score of traitors who 
have committed treason against our father- 
hood, in case they survive the downfall of 
their regime, will have to respond, even 
with their lives before the ordinary courts 
of justice of Cuba. 

“Third. That as the noble Cuban pecple 
will not ever surrender, because that nation 
was not born to be slave, we, the Cuban 
people, hereby make the present declaration 
of freedom. 

“We hereby swear before God Almighty to 
fight constantly, until death comes to us, 
to free Cuba from communism. 

“The fundamentals of this resolution for 
freedom are: 
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“First. God Almighty, above all things, in 
whom we believe as the essence of life. 

“Second. The fatherland, with all of its 
laws, traditions, customs, and history as a 
spiritual value, only surpassed by the con- 
cept of God. 

“Third. The family, as the cornerstone of 
the human society. 

“Fourth. Human rights, for each and every 
citizen, regardless of race or creed. 

“Fifth. The law as the foundation for the 
proper development of the human society. 

“Sixth. Democratic government, with its 
three independent branches: Legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

“Seventh. Representative democracy, 
through the exercise of universal sufrage, 
periodically, free, and secretive, as the ex- 
pression of popular sovereignty. 

“Eighth. Freedom of worship, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of the press and free enter- 
prise. 

“Ninth, Private property and ownership, 
as the basic expression of liberty. 

“Tenth. The improvement of living condi- 
tions for both rural and city working masses, 
with the just and necessary measures, keep- 
ing mind the legitimate interests of both 
labor and capital. 

“Eleventh. The derogation and eradication 
of anything which is opposed to the political 
and religious fundamentals aforementioned, 
and specifically, the abolition of communism 
and any other form of totalitarian 
manifestation. 

“Signed and sealed in Key West, T'a., on 
the 23d day of January, 1966.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that this 
inspiring declaration should be patriotically 
considered by all Cubans in exile and by all 
who wish to end the tyranny of Castroism 
and communism in Cuba and that the “Dec- 
laration of Freedom” should serve to unite 
those pledged to restoring Cuban liberty and 
independence, and that it should be the ob- 
jective of the United States to commend and 
encourage recognition and respect for the 
declaration. 


SST BILL 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to express a mixture of wonder and con- 
cern over plans announced by Great 
Britain and France to seek a series of 50 
experimental flights of their Concorde 
supersonic transport airplane into and 
out of John F. Kennedy Airport near 
New York City, perhaps as early as May 
of this year. 

I am concerned because despite all of 
the medical and psychological knowledge 
we have gained in recent years in our 
investigations into the adverse effects of 
noise pollution, we must still spend time 
evaluating requests on an aircraft which 
even its most optimistic backers admit 
will make at least as much noise—and 
probably a good deal more—than the 
presently unacceptable levels of standard 
jet passenger aircraft. 

While most present aircraft can be 
modified by retrofitting to help our 
nearly shattered eardrums, Mr. Speaker, 
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I would point out that no one claims that 
the SST can be retrofitted, or its noise 
modified in any way. 

Towns, counties, cities, and States 
across the Nation are today protected by 
antinoise laws, thanks to the lead pro- 
vided by Congress in passing the Noise 
Control Act of 1972. 

Unfortunately, the area of aircraft 
noise is still a nebulous one for many 
localities to attempt to regulate, for they 
obviously have difficulty apprehending 
noisy aircraft which do not have the 
courtesy to land within their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Consequently, we in the Congress must 
once again step into the area of nation- 
wide regulation, and I today offer legis- 
lation which would prohibit any com- 
mercial flights by any SST into or over 
the United States pending certain find- 
ings by the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, and the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

Specifically, Mr. Speaker, we must be 
assured beyond any doubt that the SST 
will have no detrimental physical or psy- 
chological effects on our citizens on the 
ground, and that the SST will truly have 
no adverse environmental effects. 

My legislation would require the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to report in 
writing and to the affirmative to Con- 
gress before any SST flight into the 
United States would be possible. 

I note that within the past week or so 
a DOT report has allayed fears that the 
SST might disrupt the ozone layer of our 
atmosphere, which is crucial to protect- 
ing all of the earth’s peoples from skin 
cancer and excessively high tempera- 
tures. This is some comfort, at least, 
should other nations build and maintain 
fleets of SST’s. 

However, Mr. Speaker, a full environ- 
mental impact report—one which will 
include the physical and psychological 
concerns covered in my bill—is presently 
being studied by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation’s experts for final recom- 
mendations to the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

This report, which is not expected to 
be released for at least a month must re- 
ceive detailed scrutiny before any con- 
sideration of possible SST flights into 
this country should be given even a pre- 
liminary hearing. 

To discuss the noise pollution prob- 
lem in a little more depth for a moment, 
Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that it 
really makes no difference if the final re- 
ports say the SST by itself is medically 
and psychologically acceptable. 

The fact is that we in America today 
already have too much noise for our own 
good. We cannot judge such things as 
aircraft, or motorbikes, or power saws, 
or jackhammers, or trucks—or even rock 
concerts—simply by themselves. 

It all adds up, Mr. Speaker, and in this 
country today it all adds up to too much 
noise. Some cynic might say there is al- 
ready too much noise here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, but I can assure the House 
that we will have heard nothing com- 
pared with the cries of outrage which 
will descend upon our ears if and when 
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entire neighborhoods trapped under the 
Kennedy Airport holding patterns are 
subjected to the thunder of an SST 
circling overhead. 

For despite all the hoopla about super- 
sonic speeds and miraculous travel 
times, an SST would be just another air- 
plane when it gets near Kennedy, and, 
just like any other airplane, it will have 
to wait its turn to land. 

It is precisely such concerns as these 
which have reportedly promoted authori- 
ties from Tokyo, to Sydney, Australia— 
and even Africa—to discourage plans for 
flights by the SST. 

Needless to say, plans to fly the Pacific 
routes means that before long we will be 
hearing from our friends in the Los An- 
geles area on this topic. 

At the beginning of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I said that I veiewed with some 
wonder the request by Great Britain and 
France that their Concorde SST be al- 
lowed to land at Kennedy Airport. 

To this wonder I should also add sym- 
pathy for our friends and allies who have 
been stuck with one of the great white 
elephants of all time, and are hoping 
that we will somehow help them bail 
themselves out. 

When the Concorde was first proposed 
for purchase by the world’s airlines, a 
major American carrier investigated and 
discovered to its horror that to merely 
break even, it would have to charge 150 
percent of its present first-class rates to 
Europe, and that each flight would have 
to be at least 60 percent filled. 

To compound the uneconomic aspects 
of the present proposition, the Concorde 
will hold considerably less than half of 
the 400 passengers now being carried by 
the giant subsonic jet transports of today. 

And, should any of us really need to 
get to Paris 2 hours ahead of everyone 
else, we would have to endure up to 1 
hour acceleration before reaching alti- 
tudes suitable for supersonic speeds— 
all the while strapped into our seats ata 
45-degree angle. 

Mr. Speaker, while I served on the 
Aeronautics and Space Committee as a 
freshman, and you well know my affinity 
for aircraft, I can assure you that I share 
with most of the SST’s potential custom- 
ers a reluctance to emulate an astronaut. 

Far more serious, of course, is the fuel 
which would be burned up by these un- 
comfortable and uneconomic aircraft. As 
presently designed, the Concorde would 
use nearly twice as much fuel per hour 
as a conventional subsonic jet. Since it 
can carry only half the passenger load, 
I can see no excuse for the United States 
involving herself in any way—even if 
simply by the tacit encouragement rep- 
resented by allowing a series of test 
flights—of such a conspicuously wasteful 
consumption of fuel. 

What today’s rising fuel prices will do 
to the estimated costs—and hence the 
ticket prices—of SST operations is any- 
one’s guess. 

Mr. Speaker, a few years ago many of 
us in these Halis listened with great at- 
tention to the debate over America’s own 
SST. We decided at that time that such 
an aircraft was environmentally and eco- 
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nomically unwarranted, and I have re- 
ceived no evidence since then to prompt 
me to change my mind. 

While some might say that it is the 
business of the British or the French 
what they wish to build, I must counter 
that when our friends propose to build 
and fly a machine which threatens to 
shatter the peace and even the health of 
millions of our own citizens—not to men- 
tion the world—then we must take strong 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, the time to close the door 
on the SST once and for all is now upon 
us, and I urge adoption of my bill. I am 
confident that when all the reports are 
in, you will agree with me that the Con- 
corde, or any other supersonic trans- 
port, is simply not in the best interests 
of any one involved. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN 
NUTRITION 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer for 
the consideration of my colleagues an 
article by Orrea F. Pye which appeared 
in the Journal of Nutrition Education 
for October 1974. 

Health education will certainly be 
among the many basic issues to con- 
front Congress within the next 2 years. 
I believe the author, acting chairman of 
the nutrition program at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, cites a num- 
ber of concepts and recommendations 
which should receive consideration in 
any future governmental program in the 
area of nutrition. The article consists of 
a report of the activities of the Con- 
ference on Education and Nutrition com- 
memorating the 65th anniversary of the 
founding of the nutrition program at 
Teachers College. 

The article follows: 

CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN NUTRITION AT 
CoLUMBIA 
(By Orrea F. Pye) 

A “Conference on Education and Nutri- 
tlon—Looking Forward from the Past,” was 
held in February 1974 at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to commemorate the 
65th anniversary of the founding of the 
Nutrition Program there. 

The two-day program began with a his- 
torical perspective as speakers presented an 
overview of the nutrition heritage at Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College. Dr. Orrea F. Pye, 
Acting Chairman of the Nutrition Program, 
introduced the historical sessions by telling 
about the Nutrition Program in general. 
Three distinguished professors-emeriti of Co- 
lumbia University gave reminiscences of ear- 
lier teachers and/or colleagues, all famous 
pioneers in the field of nutrition. Those 
speakers and the subjects of their reminis- 
cences were: Dr, Clara Mae Taylor—Mary 
Swartz Rose, 1874-1941; Dr. Charles Glen 
King—Henry Clapp Sherman, 1875-1955: 
and Dr. W. Henry Sebrell, Jr—Robert R. 
Williams, 1895-1965. 

The keynote address, “The Changing Focus 
in Nutrition,” given by Dr. Grace Goldsmith, 
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formerly Dean of the School of Public Health 
and Tropical Medicine, Tulane University, 
included a skillful summary review of the 
history of nutrition. 

Dr. Bertlyn Bosley, a former research asso- 
clate of Mary Swartz Rose at Teachers Col- 
lege, moderated a panel discussion of how 
to make nutrition education effective. Other 
speakers included Drs. Richard Wolf and 
Elizabeth Hagen, specialists in educational 
evaluation at Teachers College. 

The first day of the conference closed with 
Dr. Myron Winick, Director of Columbia's 
Institute of Human Nutrition, speaking on 
“Nutrition and Mental Development.” 

Dr. William Darby, President of The Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., a cosponsor of the 
conference, introduced the second day’s 
topic, “Directions in Education in Nutri- 
tion, 1974 and Beyond.” Drs. A. Harry Passow 
and Gary Griffin, specialists in curriculum 
development at Teachers College, discussed 
today’s educational challenges and responsi- 
bilities in general and strategies for educa- 
tional deyelopment and change. 

A panel discussion of “Communication— 
An Essential Factor in Nutrition Education,” 
moderated by Dr. Kristen McNutt, Research 
Associate, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
served as a springboard to the group discus- 
sions by participants which concluded the 
conference. 

The Concepts (see below) were developed 
by the organizers of the conference and the 
Recommendations stemmed from presenta- 
tions and discussions at the Conference. Both 
are a part of the Proceedings which have 
been published. 

CONCEPTS 


The term “nutrition education” has differ- 
ent meanings for different people depending 
upon their knowledge of the science of nu- 
trition, their particular knowledge and skills 
in the area of education, and their educa- 
tional objectives, In turn, these are infiuenced 


by.the environment in which the art and 
skill are employed. It can be said truly that 
there is at present no universally accepted 
definition of nutrition education. 

Therefore, the organizers of the conference 
deemed it advisable to present certain con- 
cepts relative to nutrition education which 
would serve as focal points for discussion 
recognizing that the broad and varied back- 
ground and experience of the participants 
would influence their reactions. It is be- 
lieved that the following concepts are Tunda- 
mental to the development of sound policies 
affecting the future nutritional health of all 
people in the United States and throughout 
the world. 

1. There is a difference between the word 
“education” and the word “information.” 
The dissemination of information does not 
necessarily result in the education of the 
recipient of the information. 

2. “Nutrition education” is the develop- 
ment of an understanding capable of pro- 
ducing intelligent decisions and actions. 
Education is not merely the acquisition of a 
fund of technical knowledge. Education in 
nutrition is the meaningful interpretation 
of that knowledge. 

3. An “educator in nutrition” is one pre- 
pared by training, aptitude, and experience 
to assume responsibility for planning, direct- 
ing, and/or the conduct of educational pro- 
grams designed to increase the knowledge 
and understanding in nutrition of those in- 
volved in such programs. 

4. An “educator in nutrition” must have a 
strong foundation in the science of nutrition, 
natural sciences, behavioral sciences, and 
education. 

5. A sound educational program in nutri- 
tion is based on clearly defined and recog- 
nizable needs and the resources available to 
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6. Every segment of the population should 
receive basic education in sound nutrition 
practices. 

7. Programs in nutrition education should 
take into consideration the age, background 
of knowledge, interest, and experience of 
those to be educated; the stage of develop- 
ment of the social and economic environ- 
ment; and the probable acceptance of those 
nutrition practices to be established which 
are consistent with available food resources. 

8. The “status” value of foods promoted by 
educational programs should be in relation 
to thelr nutritional contribution to biological 
needs. 

9. The extent to which any food and nutri- 
tion policy will be implemented will depend 
on the manner in which the educational pro- 
grams are planned and carried out. 

10. The effectiveness of any program of 
education in nutrition designed to meet 
defined needs can be measured by the extent 
to which the teaching is applied and the 
degree to which the desired practices are 
established. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations emanating from confer- 
ence speakers and discussants are presented 
below. 

1. Education in nutrition is the right of 
every human being. 

2. The formulation of a national policy 
in relation to nutrition education is needed. 
It should stress coordination of all available 
resources. One means of implementing such 
a policy would be through area councils in 
different regions. 

3. Universal nutrition literacy should be 
a priority of a national policy related to nu- 
trition education. The aim of national nu- 
trition Hteracy should be to enable citizens 
to utilize knowledge of food and nutrition 
necessary to promotion and maintenance of 
health adjusting to the realities of changing 
food situations. Curricula should be devel- 
oped within schools, beginning in the ele- 
mentary grades, as a means of developing 
sound nutritional behavior in later life. The 
principle of conservation should be empha- 
sized in all nutrition education efforts be- 
cause population pressures and shortages in 
food supply will necessitate sharing of re- 
sources, 

4. Special university centers or institutes 
for education in nutrition should be estab- 
lished where dialogue and collaboration be- 
tween related and essential disciplines are 
practical. Such university centers could take 
responsibility for preparation of broadly 
based interdisciplinary specialists in nutri- 
tion education and in the continuing edu- 
cation of “nutrition educators” of various 
kinds. These centers could help to coordi- 
nate, integrate, and unify efforts in nutrition 
education. They could conduct the research 
in methodology of nutrition education which 
is so urgently needed. Innovative approaches 
adaptable to the needs and characteristics 
of different learner groups could be initiated. 
Well-designed, experimental approaches 
could be tested and evaluated on a continu- 
ing basis. 

5. There should be an increased number of 
specialists prepared in education in nutrition 
to meet growing demands from educational 
institutions, organizations, service agencies, 
and industry. These specialists should have 
a broad vision of population growth and 
needs and the possible ways of meeting these 
needs, based upon scientific nutrition con- 
cepts and knowledge of human behavior. 
Their educational understandings, tech- 
niques, and approaches, along with evalua- 
tive skills, should provide them with the 
tools required to achieve clearly defined ob- 
jectives. 

6. Those persons responsible for preparing 
specialists in nutrition education must keep 
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in mind that different aptitudes and back- 
ground experiences will influence the type 
of training required. Different kinds of teach- 
ers are needed and must be prepared at dif- 
ferent levels to reach the various age and 
population groups. 

7. Teachers College should appoint a task 
force following this conference to determine 
possible ways of implementing conclusions 
and recommendations of the Conference. 


SWAMP STOMPER 


HON. BO GINN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, while re- 
cently visting in the Okefenokee Swamp 
which is partially located within the 
First District of Georgia, I had the priv- 
ilege of meeting Steve Davis, a 15-year- 
old swamp stomper. I was very impressed 
with his love of the swamp and knowl- 
edge of the area. I was pleased to dis- 
cover that an article about Steve had 
recently been published in the Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution and I wish to 
take this opportunity to share the article 
with my colleagues: 

[From the Atianta Journal and Constitution 
magazine, Dec. 1, 1974] 
Younsc Steve Davis Is A Swamp STOMPER 
(By Robert Coram) 


Ralph Davis, one of the last old-time 
swamp stompers living on the edge of the 
Okefenokee Swamp, was being bothered by 
a pesky bear a few years ago. The bear kept 
nosing around the barn at night and Davis 
knew it was only a matter of time befor> the 
bear began killing hogs and cows. 

So, in the direct manner of the swamper, 
Ralph Davis decided to do something. He 
took his young son Steve and a few dogs, and 
went hunting for said bear with the intent 
of doing serious bodily harm to him. 

Davis was in the middle of a pine stand 
about 100 yards away from his son when the 
bear got up in front of him, One shot from 
his 12-gauge shotgun hit the bear in the 
shoulder and angered him in no small degree. 
The bear wheeled with the shock, saw young 
Steve Davis and charged. Undergrowth pre- 
vented the elder Davis from shooting again. 

Steve raised his 20-gauge shotgun—not 
even a decent bird gun and little more than 
a popgun to an enraged 350-pound bear— 
and fired. The first two shots dropped the 
bear but each time he bounced back angrier 
than ever. Still charging. 

Steve Davis never flinched. He stood there 
with the little ole 20-gauge steady as could 
be and fired the third and final shot in his 
gun. It caught the bear squarely in the throat 
from 20 feet away and dropped him, this time 
for good. 

Ralph Davis, who has a rather respectable 
girth, parted the palmetto bushes a few min- 
utes later, took in the situation—his only 
child leaning on his gun with the bear a 
few steps away—let loose a long slow breath 
of relief, and in the understated way 
swampers talk, said, “Well, son, looks itke 
you got your first bear.” 

“Guess we'll have bear steaks tonight,” 
Steve replied calmly. He was 10 years old at 
the time. 

Years later, when telling of the incident 
under the proud prodding of his father, Steve 
showed no inclination to embellish events, 
He tells it calmly. 
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When asked what was going through his 
head after the second shot and the bear was 
still charging, he matter-of-factly said, “Well, 
I knew it was my last shot. So I had to make 
it count.” 

Today, a ripe old high school sophomore 
at Charlton County High School in Folkston, 
Ga., Steve Davis still is demonstrating those 
qualities of grace under pressure, love of the 
outdoors, and a straightforward way of look- 
ing at and solving problems that long have 
characterized the people of the Okefenokee. 

Steve Davis is, in a very real sense, a state 
treasure, There should be some way to bronze 
this kid like a pair of prized baby shoes 
So people years from now will see the caliber 
of people this state can produce, 

He is a child of the Okefenokee, He doesn’t 
even remember the first time he went into the 
swamp, it was at such an early age. “There 
is no other person Steve’s age who knows 
as much as he does about the swamp,” said 
John Eadie, refuge manager of the Okefe- 
nokee National Wildlife Refuge. 

Steve's knowledge extends beyond being 
able to find his way through the innermost 
reaches of the swamp; beyond the ability to 
name trees, animals and birds along the 
way; beyond being able to go into the 
swamp anytime he chose and come out with 
@ mess of trophy-sized fish. He has, most of 
all, that ineffable love for the swamp, the 
feeling for what the swamp is all about, that 
distinguishes the true swamper from those 
who think they know the swamp. 

“Some people come to the swamp to look. 
But Steve lives there. He cares for the 
swamp. That in itself is unique,” John Eadie 
said, 


During the summer and on weekends 


throughout the year, Steve is a guide at the 
Suwannee Canal Recreation Area near Folks- 
ton, “Steve is the youngest guide we ever 
hired. But none are so qualified as he. He is 
a dependable young man,” Eadie said. 

He got the job by riding with friends who 


were guides and learning the spiel they give 
tourists. Nobody had to teach him the swamp. 
He taught them. Steve has been to places in 
the swamp no federal man ever has seen. He 
can lose any one of the federal men in an 
hours, 

Refuge Manager John Eadie knows the 
swamp as well as any other federal man. 
He is an ardent fisherman who turned green 
everytime he saw Steve poling out of the 
swamp with warmouth perch weighing up- 
wards of 144 pounds. Like everybody else, 
Eadie could catch warmouth weighing maybe 
a pound—not bad for a warmouth. But here 
comes Steve Davis, just as regular as the sun 
coming up, with warmouth half again as big 
as anything he could find. 

Now, the location of a “hole” where the 
fish hang out is a secret as closely guarded 
around Folkston as is the combination to 
the vault at Ft. Knox. But Eadie prevailed 
on Steve to show him the hole where the big 
warmouth lived. 

Eadie came out of the swamp with a string 
of 1144-pound warmouth as long as your arm 
and a grin almost that long. Everybody at the 
landing wanted to know where he'd been 
fishing. “Funny thing,” he said, “Steve put 
a sack over my head soon as we got in the 
swamp and I don't remember where we 
went.” 

Many tourists, especially from the North, 
go into the Okefenokee in fear and trem- 
bling. They have seen the host of bad movies 
about the swamp and expect a place where 
alligators attack boats, where snakes drop 
out of trees on people passing below, where 
quicksand will snarf up the unwary, where 
poisonous plants abound—a place, in short, 
of terror and evil. 

“There's nothing in there that will bother 
you,” Steve says. “Bears won't bother you 
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if you don’t bother them. Stay in the boat 
and gators won’t bother you.” 

Then there’s the hyped tourist coming back 
north after a few days in Disney World. He 
has a few dollars left and wants to get in a 
little of the wilderness bit before returning 
to Pittsburgh or wherever. So he stops at the 
Suwannee Canal Recreation Area and sees, 
lolling on the bank, a couple of 10-foot allt- 
gators. Signs all around read, “Don’t Feed the 
Alligators.” But the tourist thinks that’s for 
show. 

“Hey, fellow. That a real alligator or do 
you wind him up?” asks the Disney-sedated 
visitor. 

Steve assures him it is real. 

“Then why doesn’t it move around a little?" 

“Because he’s sunning,” Steve says. 

“Aw, you're putting me on. Go over there 
and poke at him. Make him moye,” says the 
tourist. 

“No sir, I can't do that. I don’t want to 
poke an alligator. And if we leave him there, 
other visitors can see him,” Steve says. 

But, sure as grits is groceries, as soon as 
Steve and the other guides look the other 
way, the tourist heads for the gator. He walks 
up. Stops. Walks closer. Leans over. Then 
suddenly the gator raises his head, opens that 
mouth full of pearly whites and emits a loud 
warning hiss. And the tourist sets a new 
record for the 100-yard dash as he comes 
around the boat basin. 

Steve gives the tourists more than their 
money's worth. He knows things about the 
swamp that make his tour special. Things 
such as the gator nest a couple of miles down 
the canal where three cypress trees grow 
together. He and the other guides didn’t tell 
the federal people about the nest because 
they would send down a bunch of bright-eyed 
academic types digging and poking around. 
But the guides share it with the tourists. 
Steve drives his aluminum boat near the 
nest, points out how the gator built it, and 
picks out the tiny, just-hatched, lizard-like 
baby gators. The tourists lean over the side 
of the boat taking in all that wilderness stuff, 
just dying to get back home and tell people 
about this absolutely exotic place down in 
Georgia. Then out comes Mama Gator, hiss- 
ing like a steam engine. And the tourists 
all leap to the other side of the boat, for- 
getting the people back home and just won- 
dering if they will get out alive. 

The sight of 10 tourists on tiptoe on the 
same side of the boat makes one appreciate 
the wisdom of the concessionaire in buying 
beamy flat-bottomed boats. 

Steve is considered a good guy but some- 
thing of a strange duck by many of the stu- 
dents at Chariton County High School. 
They're always going out to dances, riding 
around, cutting up—just having a good time 
doing all the things high school students 
do, But that Steve Davis spends all his time 
being a guide or else out in the swamp with 
his dad fishing. They get hungry, they go 
deer hunting. 

Steve is one of those kids who could be the 
model for what parents hope and pray their 
sons will become. He doesn’t smoke or drink. 
He doesn’t know what marijuana smells like. 
He says “sir” or “ma'am to anybody three 
days older than he, does his chores around 
the house and never, but never, gives his 
parents any trouble. 

Recently, with the help of his aunt, Elmina 
Crews, he bought a pickup truck. The ash- 
tray was broken and he refused to repair it. 
“But what if you have a little girl in there 
who wants to smoke, son?” asked his mother, 
Mrs. Betty Davis. 

“If she smokes, she won't get in my truck,” 
Steve said, He refuses to allow his friends 
or even his parents to smoke or drink beer 
in his pickup truck. 
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If Steve Davis ever leaves Folkston, the 
swamp will be the poorer. He is the last of a 
virtually extinct breed—those men who are 
proud to be called swamp stompers. ‘The love 
and knowledge he has regarding the swamp 
are unequaled. And now, with the govern- 
ment controlling almost the entire swamp, 
it is impossible for anyone ever again to 
duplicate what Steve has done by growing 
up in the swamp as the child of a swamper 

“There's nobody left like Steve,” Eadie 
said. 

His family lives on the very edge of the 
swamp. The dark waters of the Okefenokee 
begin a few yards from their back door 
It is land the government long has wanted. 
And someday they will get it. Ralph Davis 
knows it. The government knows it, After 
all, the government has gotten everything 
else down there it wanted. It’s just a matter 
of time until Ralph Davis, the last of the 
holdouts, is forced to sell. But the feds will 
know they didn’t just walk in and take it. 
Ralph Davis is cut from cloth the looms no 
longer spin. His father was born and lived 
in the swamp. He has lived off the swamp 
all his life. In fact, he survived the depres- 
sion because of the swamp’s bounty. 

Steve is part of that heritage. A heritage 
that spreads a chasm between swampers 
and “the government people.” But old idols 
tumble and old ways die. Even now “the 
government people” want Steve to go off to 
college and become a federal ranger. 

The irony of the last of the swamp stomp- 
ers becoming a federal man is not lost on 
Steve. In fact, he likes the idea of becoming 
a ranger if he could be assigned to the Oke- 
fenokee. But the idea of being sent to some 
other part of the country doesn’t do much 
for him. It’s not lack of ambition. It is 
instead a firm sense of place. “My daddy and 
my granddaddy grew up and lived here. It's 
what I know. It’s what I love. I want to stay 
here in the swamp,” he said. 


TRIP REPORT 


HON. E. G. SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my assignment to represent the House 
Public Works Committee at the Inter- 
national Highway Safety meetings, I de- 
parted from Dulles Airport at 9 p.m. on 
Wednesday, January 22, 1975, and ar- 
rived in London at 9 a.m. the following 
morning. 

Upon arrival I was met by the State 
Department, and after checking into my 
hotel, proceeded to a road safety press 
conference and luncheon with the Lon- 
don press corps. At 3 p.m., I visited the 
House of Commons and met with the All 
Party Road Safety Committee of that 
body. At 5 p.m. I met with representa- 
tives of the Ministry on Environment and 
was briefed on the water pollution pro- 
gram which achieved great success in 
cleaning up the Thames River. 

At 7 p.m. I delivered the International 
Road Safety Cup on behalf of Congress- 
man WILLIAM HarsHa of Ohio to the 
House of Lords along with suitable re- 
marks for the occasion. After dinner in 
the House of Lords, hosted by the Lord 
Champion, the cup was presented to M. 
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Gerondeau, French Minister of Road 
Safety for his notable contributions to 
the cause of highway safety. 

On Friday, January 24, I traveled to 
the British Transport and Road Re- 
search Laboratory where I toured their 
facilities and was briefed on their many 
research programs and latest develop- 
ments. I have secured several safety stu- 
dies which I shall turn over to our U.S. 
Department of Transportation for their 
evaluation and use. 

Friday evening I met with Superinten- 
dent Walker of Scotland Yard and re- 
ceived a briefing and tour of their cen- 
tral traffic control center. Saturday, Jan- 
uary 25, I departed from London at 8:30 
a.m., arriving back at Dulles airport at 
3 p.m. Washington time. The State De- 
partment provided me with a standard 
travel allowance of 93 pounds 84 pence 
for the trip. I expended 89 pounds 14 
pence and have returned 4 pounds 70 
pence in unexpended funds to the State 
Department. 

Although hurried, I believe the trip was 
worthwhile both in terms of representing 
our Government at the formal highway 
safety proceedings in the House of the 
Lords as well as through the exchange 
of information with the British Trans- 
port and Road Safety Laboratory, Scot- 
land Yard, and the Environmental Min- 
istry. 

The Right Honorable Fred Mulley, 
M.P., Minister of Transport and Chair- 
man of the British Labor Party asked 
that I extend his best wishes to you, 
Chairman Jones and Congressman Har- 
sHA, I personally thank the three of you 
for providing me with the opportunity to 
represent our country at these meetings. 


MALPRACTICE INSURANCE 
SKYROCKETING 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, the sky- 
rocketing cost of malpractice insurance 
for physicians is of concern to both the 
medical community and to consumers 
of medical care to whom the costs are 
passed on. 

In New York, it was recently an- 
nounced that the costs for coverage of 
high-risk specialists would zoom from 
$14,000 per year to $42,000 annually. A 
court injunction was necessary to halt 
such a drastic increase. 

In Maryland, doctors and State offi- 
cials are struggling to find workable ar- 
rangements for malpractice coverage 
since the largest insurer of doctors in 
the State announced that it would no 
longer provide coverage. Not only are 
doctors hurt by this and similar actions 
in other States—but the people who 
stand to lose the most are those in need 
of good quality medical care. 

During the last Congress, only two 
items of legislation were introduced 
which addressed this problem. Hopefully, 
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the 94th Congress will take the time to 
study the situation and act to alleviate 
it. For the readership of the Recorp, I 
am submitting the following article 
which appeared in U.S. News and World 
Report: 

Lawsurrs: A GROWING NIGHTMARE For DOC- 

TORS AND PATIENTS 

Malpractice suits against doctors and hos- 
pitals are multiplying so rapidly and grow- 
ing so costly that they are significantly alter- 
ing the practice of medicine in the US. 

Rising medical costs are already attributed 
in some measure to the surge in malpractice 
suits. From all evidence, even higher bills 
are in the offing. 

In the past five years, malpractice claims 
have more than doubled in frequency. Size 
of claims is skyrocketing. A $100,000 suit is 
not unusual. In California last year there 
were about 30 awards of more than $300,000 
each—and half of those were for more than 
1 million dollars. 

One consequence: The cost of malpractice 
insurance for doctors and hospitals has 
risen astronomically—by almost tenfold in 
many places since 1969. 

Such insurance is even becoming unob- 
tainable at any price in more and more 
places. In Texas, New York, Maryland, North 
Carolina and Michigan, for example, many 
insurance firms are going out of the mal- 
practice business or limiting coverage to “low 
risk” groups. 

Alarm is widespread—at top Government 
levels and throughout the medical profes- 
sion—over a situation that is creating a 
nightmare for doctors and patients alike. 
Besides cost problems, the spread of mal- 
practice suits poses other dangers— 

Doctors increasingly are reluctant to try 
any procedure which, while it might pro- 
vide a cure, could be risky. This may stultify 
medical progress, scientists warn, 

More and more doctors say they are prac- 
ticing “defensive medicine’—keeping pa- 
tients in hospitals longer, insisting on more 
lab tests. This development may drive up 
medical bills far faster than the rise in mal- 
practice insurance premiums. 

The doctor shortage may increase. Many 
physicians, particularly aging ones, are talk- 
ing of quitting practice rather than risk suits 
that could hurt them financially and ruin 
hard-won reputations. Others are refusing 
to take on new patients, 

Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, voices Government 
concern in these words: 

“The increasing difficulty physicians have 
in obtaining malpractice insurance—at any 
price—has reached crisis proportions in the 
United States. . . . The loss of insurance 
coverage for physicians would have an im- 
mediate impact on the public's access to 
quality health care. It would most certainly 
drive up the cost of medical care even fur- 
ther and it would increase the number of 
tests and procedures ordered by physicians 
solely to protect themselves.” 

All told, Secretary Weinberger estimates 
that “high malpractice insurance premiums 
and the defensive medicine that results 
cost the public between 3 billion and 7 bil- 
lion dollars a year.” 


THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMA 


Across the country, physicians and sur- 
geons agree with Dr. Russell B. Roth, former 
head of the American Medical Association, 
who says of the increased malpractice pre~- 
miums: “There’s only one place a doctor 
can get this kind of money, and it’s from his 
patients.” 

Dr. Roth suggests the premiums run from 
$1.50 to $2 for each office visit. 

In Florida, where malpractice premiums 
are high, Dr. Pedro J. Greer, an internist who 
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heads the Dade County Medical Association 
in Miami, asserts: 

“Tf the increase is 5 to 10 per cent of the 
doctor's gross income in premiums—that is 
probably the cost increase that should go to 
the patient.” 

Dr. Irwin J. Cohen, of the New York County 
Medical Society, feels it would be “unrealis- 
tic” to expect doctors not to pass on their 
premium costs. 

Dr. Kenneth Lehman, of Topeka, Ind., is 
Solving the malpractice dilemma by quitting. 
After 27 years of practice, he says: 

"I am getting out because I do not want 
to be in the untenable situation where a 
jury rules on my medical competency. A mal- 
practice decision should be made by indi- 
viduals who know medicine, and there 
should be some limits as to what damages 
belong with a certain kind of case.” 


POUNDS OF PREVENTION 


Can malpractice suits be avoided? Dr. 
Cohen believes that many suits result from 
bad communication between doctor and pa- 
tient. As he sums it up: 

“If a patient feels you have his best inter- 
est at heart and that you are genuinely con- 
cerned, that you'll do everything possible to 
treat the complications that have occurred, 
and you answer all his questions—then he'll 
be more likely to face a bad result with his 
physician rather than against him in court.” 

Still, many doctors prefer not to take high 
risks, According to Dr, William R. Cast, chair- 
man of the committee on malpractice of the 
Indiana State Medical Association: 

“Physicians are practicing defensive medi- 
cine in case they have to justify themselves 
to a jury. They hospitalize patients who 
could be home. They keep patients in hos- 
pitals longer than is necessary. They order 
tests and X rays that are not needed, and 
they order second tests and X rays when the 
first ones have already shown adequate 
results. 


UP, UP GOES THE COST OF MALPRACTICE 
INSURANCE 


Annual premiums for malpractice insur- 
ance, coverage of $100,000 per claim and up 
to $300,000 per year for all claims— 
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“These costs are a thousand times greater 
for patients than what is added to their bills 
because of premium increases for malpractice 
insurance.” 

A San Francisco internist says he might 
merely bandage a friend’s son who was hurt 
in a football game. 

“But if he were a stranger, I'd haye him 
get every kind of X ray, might hospitalize 
him for observation. In questionable cases 
Yd call in a consultant. It’s the only way a 
doctor could have a reasonable chance to 
defend himself against charges of inadequate 
treatment and negligence.” 
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As the chief surgeon of a large New York 
City hospital sees it: 

“It's sad to state that a careful, clinical 
evaluation is no longer acceptable today. You 
have to reinforce it with & lot of lab tests 
and X rays. And these cost money—a lot of 
money.” 

In Savannah, Ga., Dr. William H. Lippitt, 
past president of the Georgia chapter of the 
American College of Surgeons, comments: 

“I have had a number of doctors tell me 
they look on every patient as a potential 
sult, and that’s so sad.” 

PROBLEM FOR HOSPITALS 


Until about five years ago, hospitals by 
law were usually exempt from malpractice 
suits, That has been changing, and today 
most hospitals carry malpractice liability in- 
surance and pass a portion of the cost along 
to patients. 

In addition, hospital staffs are under orders 
to be generous with lab tests and X rays— 
to protect the hospital from suits based on 
negligence, 

Some good side effects are reported. An in- 
ternist in Marin County, California, echoes 
the feelings of some doctors about the spec- 
ter of lawsuits: 

“It's probably helpful in that it forces doc- 
tors to be more careful, and many doctors 
need to be more careful.” 

The American Hospital Association has is- 
sued a “Patient’s Bill of Rights,” which spells 
out the duty of doctors to be completely 
frank and explicit in outlining to a patient 
all possible risks. Next to negligence, the 
most common basis for a malpractice suit is 
lack of “informed consent” on the patient’s 
part to treatment that might be risky. 

WHO GETS SUED FOR MALPRACTICE? 


Of all malpractice suits— 


Orthopedic 
Gastrointestinal 
Gynecological 
Obstetrical 
Cardiovascular 
Other surgery. 


Psychiatric 
Cardiovascular 
Other medical 


Diagnostic 
Other radiology. 


Pathology 


Anatomic 
Other pathology 


Emergency 
Vaccinations 
Cther treatment. 


Source: U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

“Hospitals and doctors are far more ef- 
ficient and careful now because fear of law- 
sults has forced them to avoid negligence,” 
says Denver attorney Jim R. Carrigan, who 
handles a lot of malpractice litigation. 

Some doctors blame lawyers for part of 
their problems. A San Francisco physician 
comments: 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“The people who bring malpractice suits 
are either broke and need mon-y or hate 
their doctor. In either case, they find a sym- 
pathetic helper in some lawyer anxious for 
a big fee.” 

In Atlanta, neurosurgeon Dr. William W. 
Moore, Jr., fears medical malpractice “Is 
becoming a source of legal practice that’s 
maybe looked on as a new-found oil fileld,”’ 


SOLUTIONS AHEAD? 


Federal authorities and some States are 
now considering actions aimed at a solution 
of the malpractice problem. California's leg- 
islature, for example, has Come up with these 
recommendations: 

Empower hospitals to requite doctors to 
carry adequate malpractice Insurance—so 
that those with bad practice records can be 
screened out. 

Develop screening procedures to eliminate 
“nuisance suits.” 

Appoint ombudsmen to investigate claims 
and make informal adjustments. 

At the federal level, there are plans to con- 
sider Government-backed malpractice insur- 
ance and to set guidelines for new laws on 
malpractice. 

But time is short, warns Dr. Jordan 8. 
Brown of New York University Medical Cen- 
ter. He says: 

“The malpractice situation is in the proc- 
ess of destroying medicine. The people who 
are ultimately going to lose are the patients 
themselves.” 


ROBERT A. UIHLEIN, JR.—CIVIL 
LEADER 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal recently ran an excellent 
article about one of Milwaukee's out- 
standing citizens, Robert A. Uihlein, Jr., 
president of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing 
Co. I am pleased to share with my col- 
leagues this article by Harlan S. Byrne, 
entitled “Uihlein Puts the Gusto Into 
Schlitz’s Operations.” The article, from 
the Milwaukee Journal, follows: 

UIntern Purs tHe Gusto INTO ScHurrz’s 
OPERATIONS 


(By Harlan 8. Byrne) 


Robert A. Uthiein, Jr. could easily take the 
part of one of those gusto types in the 
Schlitz beer commercials. 

He's tall, well built and ruddy faced, and 
away from his job as president of Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., he spends a lot of time at active 
sports. 

He plays polo on summer weekends, goes 
skiing in winter, plays tennis year round, 
and now and then takes off for big game 
hunting in Africa or Alaska. Uihlein even 
has been known to top off one of his sporting 
endeavors with a glass of Schlitz—just like 
the rugged guys do in the commercials. 

His many relatives, though, are more apt 
to toast him for the winning points he has 
scored on their behalf at Schlitz. Uihlein 
came riding to the rescue of the company 
13 years ago when he was named president, 
He halted a long slide in sales of “the beer 
that made Milwaukee famous” and turned 
the company into a top money making 
brewer as well as a blue chip investment. 
His efforts helped make the Uihleins one of 
the wealthiest families in the U.S. 


FOURTH TO HEAD FIRM 

To simply class the Uihleins among the 
super rich, however, is to obscure a significant 
difference. The Uthleins have continued to 
run the family enterprise for a much longer 
period of time than most wealthy families do. 

Uihlein, 58, ls the fourth Uihlein to head 
the company, which goes back 125 years. Few 
companies the size of Schlitz, with close to 
31 billion in sales annually, are controlled 
and run by one family. 

The latest tally showed 460 Uihleins (in- 
cluding spouses) owning nearly 80% of 
Schlitz stock—22,.7 million shares having a 
current market value of close to $350 million 
and yielding $15.4 million a year in dividends. 

While few Ulhleins are still employed at 
the company, the family has 14 of the 17 
seats on the board. Most are descendants of 
four Uihlein brothers who inherited the com- 
pany from an uncle, Joseph Schlitz. 

NOT USUAL CASE 


While many large companies stem from-a 
single family, the control often is broken by 
the time the second or third generation comes 
along. Families lock up fortunes by selling 
their companies, or by reducing their owners 
ship, and giving up management, 

Motives often go beyond an understand; 
able preference for the life of the idle rich, 
Not infrequently, a founder may have no off- 
spring to take over his company. Tax laws 
encourage funneling of large blocks of stock 
into foundations. 

Sometimes, succeeding generations simply 
have no interest in the business. Or they get 
to squabbling among themselves and want 
out. 

The long term reign of the Uihleins at 
Schlitz perhaps isn't so surprising considering 
that dynasties seem tu go with beer com- 
panies. Many brewerles were set up in this 
country by German families and are still run 
by them—the Strohs, the Coors and the 
Busches, to name a few others. Uihlein thinks 
his heritage indeed influenced him. 

“My father was a strong willed Germanic 
type who insisted at an early age that I go 
with Schlitz, so I always assumed I would,” 
he recalls. 

A longtime friend of the Uihleins also sug- 
gests the work ethic has been strong in the 
family. It’s a fact that most of the Uihleins 
occupy themselves at one job or another, 
Some of them have made second fortunes in 
their own manufacturing businesses, or as 
bankers, brokers, ranchers and oiflmen. 


NINETEEN YEARS OF PREPARING 


While Uihlein’s success at Schlitz has cast 
him as the family leader, there was nothing 
foreordained about his role.. He labored at 
various assignments for 19 years before he 
got his big chance as president. 

After graduating from Harvard and the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, he joined 
Schlitz in the sales department in 1942. It 
seemed a propitious time, as Schlitz then 
was the leading brewer. 

During an interview in his high ceilinged 
Office next door to the Milwaukee brewery, 
Uthiein remembers it was far from a happy 
time for him. 

“Those early years were an ordeal for mie. 
Iwas on the road the first 18 months visiting 
wholesalers and wasn’t home more than a 
few days at a time,” he says. His early train- 
ing also included sweating out a year in a 
brewers’ school in New York, which certified 
him as a brewmaster, the beermakers’ equiv- 
alent of a Ph.D. 

In time, he began to chafe at the antl- 
quated and autocratic ways of Schlitz man- 
agement, It had become a two man com- 
pany, headed as president by his uncle, Erwin 
E. Uthlein, and a general manager, Sol 
Abrams, who worked for Schlitz for 70 years 
until he was 87 years old. 
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STALE FOR DECADE 


When Uihlein asked a question or made a 
suggestion, it all too often took weeks to get 
a response from his uncle or Abrams that 
should have taken no more than a day, he 
says. Initiative among subordinates was all 
but stifled, and management methods gen- 
erally were archaic. 

Flaws could be overlooked as long as the 
company was on top. After hitting a produc- 
tion peak of 6.4 million barrels in 1952, the 
company went stale for a decade. 

In 1953, a 76 day strike cost the company 
more than one million barrels of production. 
But even before then, a more serious threat 
was developing. The bulk of beer purchases 
was switching from bars and restaurants to 
stores, and drinkers were becoming more 
price conscious, 

Long before Schlitz got around to it, many 
brewers brought out lower priced beers. 
Anheuser-Busch Co. brought out Busch Ba- 
varian as a successful complement to Bud- 
weiser, and it took over first place in the 
industry from Schlitz in 1957. By then, Bob 
Uihlein was a vice president and an unhappy 
man, 

He isn’t eager to recount that period, but 
his wife, Lorraine, who ic a more effervescent 
type, remembers well. “There were nights 
when he would come home discouraged and 
talk about quitting, though I’m sure he 
didn’t mean it,” she recalls. 

OLD MILWAUKEE REVIVED 


In 1959, over Abrams’ objections, Erwin 
Uihlein finally was prodded into reviving 
Old Milwaukee, a brand that Schlitz once 
had, as a popular priced beer. But the debut 
was handled ineptly, and Schlitz sales and 
profits kept slipping. By late 1961, after 
much wrangling, the board decided that Bob 
Uihlein should replace his uncle as president 
and chief executive. Abrams retired, 

Uihlein had some firm ideas about what 
needed to be done at Schlitz, and he indi- 
cated to directors that he wouldn’t tolerate 
too much family interference. To his dismay, 
he ran into a family problem at the first 
board meeting after he became president. A 
cousin, David V. Uihlein, who had earlier 
acquired a small brewery, wanted to sell it to 
Schlitz. 

“I let the others know in no uncertain 
terms that I didn't want that tea kettle 
rammed down my throat the first day on the 
job,” he recollects. “We didn’t buy it but I 
had to spend an entire Saturday afternoon 
at my house convincing David that his 
brewery would never make it.” (Which it 
didn't.) : 

Uihlein has had other differences with di- 
rectors from time to time, but he generally 
has had his way with the board because most 
of his ideas have clicked. 

RECOVERY STARTS 


Within a year, he had Schlitz on the way 
to recovery. In 1962, his first full year, Schlitz 
sales rose 19% to a new high of $255 million, 
and profits jumped 41% to $9.8 million. 

One of his first moves was to replace the 
J. Walter Thompson ad agency with Leo 
Burnett Co. Burnett came up with catchy 
new slogans—“real gusto in a great light 
beer”; “when you're out of Schlitz you're out 
of beer"; “you only go around once in life.” 
He also reorganized and expanded the mar- 
keting department, began building up the 
wholesaler network and ordered a new cam- 
paign to spur sales of Old Milwaukee. 

He decided that Schlitz would be first in 
the industry with pull-tab aluminum cans. 
The company brought out still another 
brand, Schlitz Malt Liquor, which scored 
in the youth market because of its higher 
alcoholic content. He launched Schlitz into 
a major expansion of capacity and began 
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diversifying into wine, animal feeds and duck 
farming. 
OFFICERS GROW 

Another big concern at first was Schlitz’s 
thin management. So he raised capable peo- 
ple within Schlitz to the status and pay 
that he felt was overdue, and he recruited 
many outsiders. When he became president, 
he was one of six officers; today, Schlitz has 
nearly 30. 

He likes to think that his biggest contri- 
bution was giving subordinates a chance to 
make mistakes—something that subordi- 
nates didn’t dare do before. He made some 
mistakes of his own in choosing executives, 
having to fire several vice presidents who 
didn't live up to his original appraisal of 
them, 

Mistakes hayen’t done much to mar the 
recent record of Schlitz, however. From 6% 
of the beer market in 1961, Schlitz today has 
more than 15% (which is still less than 
Anheuser-Busch, which has 24%). On some 
counts, Schlitz has topped Anheuser-Busch 
in recent years: Schlitz sales and profits have 
grown at a faster rate, and Schlitz is expand- 
ing faster and moving more rapidly into prof- 
itable self-manufacture of cans. 

Uihlein questions whether Schlitz will re- 
gain the sales lead, but he figures it is less 
important than profits continuing to climb. 
He's confident of continued sharp earnings 
growth in the next few years despite a level- 
ing off of profits in 1974; Schlitz, along with 
other brewers, had to absorb sharp increases 
in grain and other raw materials costs. 

For 1974, Schlitz will do well to equal 
1973's record net of $55 million, or $1.90 a 
share. 

STOCK DOWN 

Schlitz stock, after several years of sharply 
ascending prices, in keeping with earnings 
growth, also has plunged in recent months 
below $20 a share from a 1974 high of $57 
and the peak of $68 in 1973. 

At that peak, the Uihleins’ Schlitz hold- 
ings had a market value of $1,56 billion. 
Even at today’s depressed prices, Schlitz 
stock is selling at about three times (ad- 
justed for two splits) the original public 
offering price in 1961. Uihlein did a lot to 
spur interest in Schlitz stock in recent years 
by personally dealing with security ana- 
lysts—as many as 80 a year. 

In looking ahead, it’s questionable how long 
the Uihleins will continue to manage Schlitz, 
although the family probably will hold on to 
a majority of the stock and thus retain the 
final say in important moves for many years. 

Two of Uihlein’s relatives are still officers— 
Fred W. Uihlein, a cousin, and Robert B. 
Trainer, a brother-in-law. Both joined the 
company before Uihlein became president, 
and they are considered competent in their 
jobs as vice presidents, but doubtful candi- 
dates to succeed Uihlein. 

RESUMES PRESIDENCY 


Schlitz directors apparently were pre- 
paring for an outsider to take over by pro- 
moting 44 year old Roy C. Satchell to presi- 
dent in February, 1973, with Uihlein continu- 
ing as chairman and chief executive. But 
barely six weeks later, Uiblein had to resume 
the presidency when Satchell resigned. 

Satchell insisted at the time that he had 
no differences with the Uihleins but decided 
that he didn't really want the job—an ex- 
planation that doesn't fully satisfy people at 
Schlitz. 

The Uihleins may have paved the way for 
another president last September when 
Eugene B. Peters, 45, was promoted to execu- 
tive vice president and general manager from 
senior vice president for finance. The pro- 
motion elevated Peters to the No. 2 spot at 
the company. 

Whether Peters will become president or 
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chief executive is far from a certainty. Uih- 
lein also has nurtured the hope that some 
day one of his sons, Robert IIT, who is 24, 
and James, 22, would get interested in the 
business and ultimately work to the top. But 
so far Robert and James are leaning toward 
ranching. 

“It’s a different generation and a far dif- 
ferent company than when I joined Schlitz, 
so I'm not going to tell them what to do,” 
he says. 

IMAGE ENHANCED 

Whatever is ahead, the Uihleins can feel 
comfortable that Schlitz, which is still the 
core of their fortunes, is a far stronger com- 
pany than when Uihlein stepped up to the 
helm. Thanks to him, the family also enjoys 
perhaps the best image it ever has had in 
Milwaukee. 

It wasn’t so long ago that the Uihleins were 
held in much lower esteem. For one thing, 
brewers had gotten a generally bad name 
prior to Prohibition. Also the Uihleins until 
recent years had the reputation, deserved or 
not, for being stingy in their philanthrophy. 
And the long strike at Schlitz in 1953 proved 
to be a bitter one that soured the company’s 
community relations. 

With a canny public relation man; Ben 
Barkin, providing some guidance from out- 
side the company, the rise of Uihlein to the 
top of Schlitz was soon followed by one good 
civic work after another. Among them were 
free symphony concerts, recitals, jazz festi- 
vals and art festivals. 

In New York, the company hás been ac- 
claimed for sponsoring free concerts of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Central Park the 
past 10 years and for part sponsorship of the 
Newport Jazz Festival. Today, the company 
is considered one of the leading corporate 
patrons of the arts. 

SPONSORED PARADES 


Perhaps the company’s biggest public rela- 
tions coup was the Fourth of July parade 
that it began sponsoring in Milwaukee in 
1963. (The 1974 parade was canceled because 
of the energy crisis, and Schlitz later ended 
its backing of the parade program because 
of “economic uncertainties”). It was the big- 
gest parade of its kind in this country, 
usually drawing a half million spectators, 
and it cost Schlitz several hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

After Schlitz announced the cancellation 
of the 1974 parade, the company was pep- 
pered by protests. “The genera: tone of the 
letters was, ‘How dare you cancel our pa- 
rade.’”’ Uihlein says. 

In Milwaukee, the Uihleins are pervasive 
in many other ways. Among their more re- 
cent gifts was $1 million for Uihlein Hall, a 
wing of the city’s Performing Arts Center. 
Some of the Uihleins have taken’an interest 
in environmental movements, includirg the 
recent gift of a large tract of land near 
Milwaukee for a wildlife refuge. 

Schlitz also is on an ecology kica, albeit 
partly in self-interest. At several of its brew- 
erles, the company has taken steps to pro- 
tect waterways against pollution by plant 
wastes. And Schlitz is supporting national 
efforts to improve municipal solid waste sys- 
tems, partly as a way of fighting antilitter 
moves in some states to ban throwaway bot- 
tles and cans. 


FAMILY ORIENTED 


In their private lives, the Uihleins seem 
strongly family oriented. Much of the party- 
ing they do is within the many family circles. 
Several of the Uihleins live within a short 
hike from each other in the suburb of River 
Hillis north of Milwaukee. 

Uihlein shares many of his own sporting 
interests with his wife and two sons. Lor- 
raine is a regular tennis and hunt partner, 
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and she’s an avid fan of polo, which he calls 
his one extravagance, He sponsors and fi- 
nances not one polo team but two—the Mil- 
waukee Polo Club and Good Hope Farms 
Club. Bob Uihlein is captain of the Milwau- 
kee Club team, and he and his sons account 
for three of the four starting players. 

He provides most of the ponies for the two 
teams, and to have a suitable place to play, 
he built his own polo field and s grandstand 
that seats several thousand people. The field 
is considered one of the best, and the Mil- 
waukee teams are among the best in the na- 
tion. Lorraine attends most of th. games and 
occasionally referees some of the practice 
games. 

“I die on Sunday afternoons watching a 
husband and two sons playing out there,” 
Lorraine says. She hasn't forgotten one Sun- 
day three years ago when her husband was 
thrown from his pony and suffered a broken 
collarbone. 

STARTED IN 1249 

The sporting life of the Uihleins today 
may seem a far cry from the early days of 
the family in Milwaukee. The brewery 
where the family saga began was started 
in a restaurant in 1849 by August Krug, a 
German immigrant. 

A year later, his father, Georg, decided 
to come from Germany for a visit. Georg 
also had a daughter named Katherine who 
was married to a Wertheim (Germany) inn- 
keeper named Benedikt Uihlein. At the last 
minute, Georg decided to bring along a young 
son of the Uihleins, also named August. 

On the way, their ship was wrecked, and 
after hours of clinging to a wooden box they 
were rescued and went on to Milwaukee. 
August Uihlein went to work for his uncle, 
August Krug in the brewery, and his 
brothers followed him in years to come. 

After August Krug died, his widow mar- 
ried the brewery’s bookkeeper, Joseph 
Schlitz, who took charge of the brewery and 
named it after himself. August Krug and 
Joseph Schlitz had no children, 

SCHLITZ LOST 

By 1875, the company had become a thriv- 
ing brewery, partly thanks to the great Chi- 
cago fire in 1871 that wiped out some brew- 
eries. By then, August Uihlein and a brother, 
Henry Uihlein, were officers. 

Also, it was in 1875 that Joseph Schlitz de- 
cided to return home and visit some rela- 
tives. Again a shipwreck was to play a big 
role in Uihlein family fortunes; Joseph 
Schlitz died in a wreck off the coast of Eng- 
land. The Uihlein brothers inherited the 
company, and there is no record of any other 
Schlitz having owned stock or worked for 
the company. 

That's why some Milwaukeeans look upon 
the Uihleins as the famliy that made Schlitz 
famous. 


SYLVIA PORTER CITES FOOD 
STAMP CUTBACK AS “MADNESS” 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, the January 25 edition of the 
Washington Star-News contained an ar- 
ticle by Sylvia Porter which classified the 
administration’s proposal to increase the 
cost of food stamps as “madness.” 

Miss Porter's succinct analysis of this 
shortsighted and heartless proposal de- 
serves the attention of my congressional 
colleagues. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


As I have noted in previous statements 
on this issue, this proposal represents an 
unconscionable assault upon those Amer- 
icans least able to cope with the cruel 
ravages of inflation, recession, and un- 
employment. This Congress has a special 
obligation to the poor and the elderly of 
this Nation in these troubled times. We 
must not abdicate our responsibilities to 
the less fortunate. Compassion must 
temper the administration’s zeal for 
budget cuts, and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility should guide the hand of 
policymakers. 

There is no finer enterprise in which a 
civilized nation can engage than in car- 
ing for its aged, infirm, and poor. I hope 
this is an enterprise to which this Con- 
gress shall devote itself in the months 
ahead. Our first step must be to prevent 
the administration’s cruel food stamp 
proposals from coming into effect on 
March 1. I hope all my colleagues will 
join in this worthy effort. 

Miss Porter’s article follows: 

Poop Stamp CurTsacK VIEWED AS MADNESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

We are in deep danger of being caught 
between budget deficits soaring out of con- 
trol and drowning our economy in red ink 
and administration moves to cut the budget 
in ways utterly repugnant to our fundamen- 
tal commitment to help those who can't help 
themselves, The dilemma is excruciating. 

As just one illustration, consider the De- 
partment of Agriculture's explosive proposal 
for drastic price boosts in food stamps be- 
ginning March 1 and the response by leaders 
of both parties in Congress that the action 
is “incredible” and must be reversed. 

The administration's justification is clear: 
Budget expenses must be held down, food 
stamps are a major drain and the proposed 
new regulation—requiring all food stamp re- 
cipients to pay a flat 30 percent of their net 
income toward thelr food-stamp allotment, 
the maximum permissible under the 1964 
Food Stamp Act—would result in net “sav- 
ings” to the government of $650 million a 
year. 

On the surface, the boost does not ap- 
pear to matter much to the middle-income 
family, and USDA officials have publicly 
stated, in fact, that 25 percent of food stamp 
recipients would not be affected at all by the 
increases. 

But other facts on what the increases 
would do to whom uncover a quite different 
appallingly cold-blooded tale. 

The raises would affect fully 95 percent of 
those now on the program—or nearly 14 
million Americans out of the 14.7 million 
now receiving food stamps. 

Hardest hit would be one-and two-person 
households (20 percent, or nearly 3 million 
food stamp recipients, live in such house- 
holds and more than half of these are 
elderly). 

For most single persons, the boost in cost 
of food stamps would be between 35 and 100 
percent from the amounts they are now pay- 
ing. For some, the increase would be 800 
percent. The boost would force an esti- 
mated 10 percent of those now getting food 
stamps—nearly 1.5 million—to drop out of 
the program altogether. 

As an example of who would surely drop 
out, a person living alone, with a new income 
of $154 a month—who now pays $33 for $46 
worth of stamps—would have to pay $45 
for just $46 worth. Thus, every one-person 
household with a monthly income of $154 
or more would be dropped from the program. 

As another example, an elderly, blind or 
disabled person who is now getting a monthly 
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income of $146 through the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program, and who 
now pays $30 a month for 346 of stamps, 
would have to pay $43 as of March 1 for 
$46 of stamps. 

Thus, this person’s food stamp bonus 
would be reduced to a mere $3, and the 
financial incentive would be reduced almost 
certainly to zero—considering all the red 
tape a person must untangle to apply, re- 
apply and actually get the stamps. 

For an elderly individual with an income 
as little as $108 a month, the cost of 346 
of stamps would rise from $18 to $32, leaving 
just $76 to cover all other items. 

Still another hidden effect of the new food 
stamp price increases would involve an esti- 
mated 5 percent of today’s recipients who 
would not be able to find the cash to pay 
for a full month’s food stamp allotment— 
and would be forced to buy only part of a 
month's supply of stamps. 

One tiny group who would not be affected 
would be those who now pay nothing for 
stamps—only avout 4 percent of those in 
the program. Another miniscule group not 
affected would be those households now pay- 
ing precisely 30 percent of the food stamp 
values. 

For instance, an eight-person household, 
with a monthly income of exactly $250 now 
pays 30 percent of the cost of food stamps— 
but such families account for less than 1 
percent of all those receiving food stamps. 

Should the proposal be permitted to be- 
come effective, it would represent one of the 
biggest cutbacks in public assistance bene- 
fits in our history. Even persons living below 
the poverty line (currently an income of 
$194 a month) would have no incentive to 
try to get food stamps. 

As one Agriculture official said, after his 

department’s announcement, ‘This is mad- 
ness.” 
To ask the poor to take on so heavy and 
lopsided a burden of curtailing our federal 
Sudget—while stories of embarrassing ex- 
travagance in virtually every area of spend- 
ing multiply by the hour? 

Yes, this is madness. 


SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important legal problems facing the 
Congress is the question of sovereign 
immunity. One of my constituents, 
Thomas B. Cooke, of Rockville, Md., has 
done considerable research into this 
question, and I would like to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention Mr. Cooke’s speech 
delivered during a seminar on interna- 
tional judicial cooperation at the 
Georgetown Law Center last November. 

The speech follows: 

JUDICIAL DEFERENCE TO THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT ON ISSUES OF SOVEREIGN IMMUNrry— 
REFORM ON THE War? 

(By Thomas Barry Cooke) 

I would like to ask at the outset that you 
keep in mind the case of Renchard v. Hum- 
phrey* wherein the District Court decided to 
leave open the question of whether it would 
uphold s claim of sovereign immunity on be- 
half of the Government of Brazil. By the end 
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of this overview, I will review the facts of 
that case and offer to you what I believe 
would be & proper result as regards the de- 
termination of that issue. 

Please consider the following facts: In July 
1966, a shipowner entered into a charter 
party contract with the Government of 
India. The shipowner brought suit to obtain 
damages for the improper and unreasonable 
detention of his vessels, preventing discharge 
of the cargo and thereby causing substantial 
loss of time and money. Paragraph 34 of the 
contract provided that “any and all differ- 
ences and disputes arising under this charter 
party are to be determined by the United 
States Courts for the Southern District of 
New York... .” 

Now, despite the fact that the contract 
language appeared to constitute a waiver of 
immunity, the Government of India re- 
quested that our State Department recog- 
nize her actions as sovereign and grant the 
Government the protection that immunity 
can offer. The State Department consented 
to the request and forwarded an advisory 
letter to the Attorney General. Although the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit ex- 
pressed sympathy for the plaintiff, it de- 
clined to consider a challenge to immunity 
and held that “. .. once the State Depart- 
ment bas ruled in a matter of this nature, 
the judiciary will not interfere.” * 

I offer to you for consideration that the 
result arrived at by the Second Circult in the 
Isbrandtsen Tankers case is improper but 
nonetheless consistent with how other courts 
have dealt with the issue. The decision points 
out the inadequacies of the American sys- 
tem and clearly indicates that Americans 
who elect to conduct business with foreign 
powers or their agencies may find themselves 
unable to properly litigate their civil affairs 
before American tribunals. 

The Second Circuit is not alone in its re- 
fusal to consider the merits of a claim of 
sovereign immunity. In 1974, the First Cir- 
cuit accepted the Second Circuit's approach 
without comment*® and the Fifth Circuit 
has likewise denied an American plaintiff 
the opportunity to litigate the issue of a 
claim advanced on behalf of Cuba by the 
Czechoslovak Ambassador.’ The Fifth Circuit 
did however consider the merits of the plain- 
tiff’s contention that the Administrative 
Procedure Act* provided for judicial review 
of “final agency review for which there is 
no other adequate remedy in a court.” 4 

The Fifth Circuit’s refusal to recognize 
the validity of the APA argument rested in 
large measure on what it viewed as a need 
for secrecy as regards State Department de- 
cisions.” The decision constituted a further 
victory for those who would argue that it is 
a legitimate role of secrecy in foreign rela- 
tions which, more than any other factor, 
distinguishes executive decisions directly 
concerning foreign policy from other agency 
action. 

Now that I believe we have an appreciation 
of where the issue rests, our attention 
should be directed at how the dilemma was 
created. At the end of this presentation, I 
will spend a few minutes looking at modern 
day developments which aim at drastically 
affecting the system as it exists today. In- 
cluded within this area will be the statutory 
reform measures reintroduced during the 
93d Congress.® 

Historically, the rule of immunity from 
suit may be traced to a time when most 
states were ruled by a personal sovereign 
who, in a very real sense, personified the 
State. For more than 160 years, American 
courts have consistently applied the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity when requested to do 
so by the executive branch. From Marshall's 
classic statement of the “absolute” theory 
in the Schooner Exchange® case to the cases 
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which come before the District Courts today, 
the doctrine has remained largely un- 
changed. But, no longer will our system rec- 
ognize an absolute barrier to attacking goy- 
ernment action. Today, the courts and State 
Department alike are left to create a line 
between so-called public acts (jure imperii) 
which merit immunity and private-commer- 
cial acts (jure gestionis) which fall outside 
the grant of immunity category. 

I offer to you that the impedus for this 
“restrictive” approach was first developed by 
Judge Julian Mack in the Pesaro.” Mack’s 
conclusion was that since “the Pesaro was 
employed as an ordinary merchant vessel for 
commercial purposes at a time when no 
emergency existed or was declared, she 
should not be immune from arrest in admi- 
ralty .. .”u Judge Mack’s opinion was as 
unique an approach as it was short lived. 

The reach of the Schooner Exchange doc- 
trine was further extended by the Supreme 
Court in Berizzi Bros, & Co. v. S.S. Pesaro™ 
to situations involving merchant ships 
owned and operated by a foreign govern- 
ment, The Court in reversing Judge Mack 
observed that Marshall’s failure to include 
merchant ships within the scope of his 
“absolute” theory was of no significance 
since in 1812 merchant ships were operated 
only by private persons.” The decision of the 
Court in Berizzi takes on added significance 
today in view of the Court’s refusal to fol- 
low the opinion advanced by the State De- 
partment that immunity would not exist 
where the sovereign’s act was one related to 
commerce. 

During 1938-1945, Chief Justice Stone de- 
livered his famous “trilogy” of opinions 
which in a very real sense created the proce- 
dural dilemma the American system con- 
tains today.“ It was within the Navemar 
decision that the Supreme Court gave guid- 
ance as to the manner in which the State 
Department could act to bind the courts. 
Justice Stone reasoned that “if the claim is 
recognized and allowed by the executive 
branch of the government, it is then the duty 
of the courts to release the vessel upon appro- 
priate suggestion... .”* This guidance was 
further developed by the Court In Ex Parte 
Peru where the Court was provided with a 
State Department “suggestion.” Passing over 
the merits of a possible constitutional chal- 
lenge to such practice, the Court reasoned 
that the judicial branch should not act to 
embarrass the executive arm in conducting 
foreign affairs." 

In 1952, the State Department acted to 
put to rest the conflicting theories concern- 
ing the nature of its approach when con- 
fronted with claims of sovereign immunity. 
In a widely published letter (Tate Letter) 
from the Acting Legal Adviser Jack B. Tate, 
the Department announced that it would 
generally adhere to the “restrictive” theory 
of sovereign immunity." The pronouncement 
circumvented the Berizzi decision. In the 
only Supreme Court decision dealing with 
sovereign immunity since the issuance of 
the Tate Letter, the Court used language 
indicating at least acquiescence in the 
adoption of the “restrictive” theory.* 

State Department procedures for deciding 
issues of sovereign immunity can be de- 
scribed as “informal.” The procedures provide 
for acceptance of memoranda from both 
parties and, at the request of either party, 
an informal hearing is held. Representatives 
of both parties may attend the hearing to 
present their views to a panel of members of 
the Office of the Legal Adviser. No transcript 
is made of the proceedings and the Depart- 
ment’s practice does not provide for an ap- 
peal. Generally, the Department does not 
explicate the reasons behind its decisions. 

Up until this point we have reviewed sit- 
uations in which the State Department is- 
sued a directive. What if the Department 
refuses to find sovereign immunity or re- 
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mains silent? In Victory Transport,” the Sec- 
ond Circuit was confronted with a situation 
in which the State Department offered no 
guidance as to whether sovereign immunity 
could be validly claimed by a branch of the 
Spanish Ministry of Commerce, Comment- 
ing on the fact that neither the State De- 
partment, courts nor commentators had of- 
fered a satisfactory test, Judge Joseph Smith 
developed five categories in which he felt 
that it would be appropriate to allow immu- 
nity for a sovereign’s acts The categories 
Included: 

1. Internal administrative acts; 

2. legislative acts; 

3. acts concerning the armed forces; 

4. acts concerning diplomatic activity; and 

5. public loans. 

Applying the facts in Victory to this new 
standard, the Court’s analysis centered on 
the fact that the act of purchasing wheat 
is a commercial or private activity and 
therefore not deserving of immunity status.~ 

For the present time, the Victory test must 
be limited to situations in which the State 
Department either fails to act or denies the 
claim of immunity. This limitation becomes 
apparent when considering the same Cir- 
cult’s holding in the Isbrandtsen Tankers 
case.” Acknowledging the existence of Vic- 
tory, the Court reasoned that were it bound 
to apply the standard, the action of the Gov- 
ernment of India in purchasing grain might 
be viewed as a purely commercial decision.“ 
However obvious such a result might appear, 
Judge Smith was left to conclude that where 
the State Department has given a formal 
recommendation, the courts need not reach 
this question and would continue to pay 
homage to State Department “suggestions.” = 

Measures introduced in the 93d Congress 
define in part the circumstances in which 
foreign states are to be considered immune 
from the jurisdiction of U.S. courts™ It is 
anticipated that similar proposals will be 
introduced during the 94th session. If en- 
acted into law, the bills would incorporate 
and codify the “restrictive” theory of im- 
munity by amending Title 28 of the U.S. 
Code. The central principle of the draft bills 
is to make the question of & foreign state’s 
entitlement to immunity an issue justicable 
by the courts, without State Department 
participation. If enaced into law, such re- 
form proposals would likely produce legal 
outcomes far different from what has oc- 
curred to date. 

Reviewing the facts in the Isbrandtsen 
Tankers“ case it would appear that the act 
of purchasing grain is a private act and 
under a “nature of the transaction” test im- 
munity would not be available. In Renchard 
v. Humphreys and Harding Inc. the Ameri- 
can plaintiff brought suit to recover dam- 
ages for the destruction of his house alleged 
to have occurred during the construction of 
the Brazilian Chancery in Washington, D.C. 
Applying the standards stated in the draft 
bills, the analysis would center on the ap- 
plication of the “nature of the transaction” 
test to the construction of a building. The 
“nature” of the action or conduct being the 
construction of the Chancery, the action is 
clearly private or commercial and immunity 
would not be available. 

In the United States, the State Depart- 
ment has failed to live up to the basic policy 
considerations which were formulated in the 
Tate Letter. The results obtained in the Is- 
brandtsen Tankers case cannot be justi- 
fied under the “restrictive” theory but on 
the contrary they are indicative of the re- 
jected “absolute” immunity approach. Our 
law has advanced to a state of confusion. In 
the process, the relationship between the 
Executive Branch and the Judiciary has be- 
come strained A congressional enactment 
is needed to delineate the precise scope of 
the doctrine before American tribunals. 
Such an achievement will serve to restore 
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the courts to their proper role as arbitrators 
of legal disputes. 
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GILMAN CONSTITUENTS WRITE 
ABOUT THE “SPIRIT OF ’76” 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of our Nation’s recent crises, 
too many of our citizens have fallen vic- 
tim to a national malaise, a widespread 
feeling of pessimism about our Nation’s 
future. 

It has become fashionable these days 
to speak of America’s problems as being 
insoluble, and America’s future bleak. 

It was against this background that I 
solicited entries for my annual high 
school essay contest. This contest helped 
me select a deserving high school senior 
from my congressional district to work 
as a volunteer in my district offices. This 
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year, the subject chosen for the essays 
was the “Spirit of 76.” 

The winning essay was submitted by 
Finley Harckham, of the class of 1975, 
Clarkstown Senior High School North in 
New City, N.Y. Contest judge Amy Bull 
Crist, retired school superintendent who 
reviewed all the essays, also chose two 
runners-up, David Berg of the New- 
burgh Free Academy, and Gregory 
Kimiecik of the S. S. Seward Institute, 
of Florida, N.Y. 

Mr. Speaker, these essays reveal not a 
prevailing attitude of pessimism, but a 
deep pride and enthusiasm for America 
and for her future. Since I believe they 
deserve to be widely read, I would like to 
offer the following winning essays at this 
time for review by my colleagues. At 
another time, I will present the essays 
which were awarded honorable men- 
tion in our competition. 

“SPIRIT or "76" 
(By Finley Harckham) 

We live in an age when the American people 
are disillusioned by their government and 
burdened by a faltering economy. It is a 
time of domestic and international problems. 
Our Nation's Bicentennial can serve to re- 
instate a sense of national pride, unity, and 
faith in government, which is essential if 
America is to resolve her major problems, 

Looking back to 1776, we seen an epoch of 
politica’ disunity and economic strife, out of 
which grew a great nation. A nation forged 
out of the strength, courage, and wisdom of 
@ determined people. It is these qualities 
exhibited by our forefathers that comprise 
the “Spirit of '76."' This spirit has been passed 
on from one generation of Americans to the 
next as part of our cultural heritage. The 
magnitude of recent problems has tended to 
sublimate thir spirit in the American people. 
The Bicentennial can help revive the “Spirit 
of '76." With this spirit to guide us, the 
American people will realize that there is 
no problem confronting our nation that is 
insurmountable. 

Our forefathers created a government that 
has provided its people with a free and secure 
life. This government has withstood war, 
economic disaster, and corruption for nearly 
200 years. As we look closely at our govern- 
ment from its beginning to the present, we 
should be filled with a sense of security and 
pride in our system. 

I believe that the observance of our Na- 
tion’s Bicentennial comes at a time when 
we need to reaffirm our national heritage. Re- 
vitalized in us, the “Spirit of "76" will guide 
us in our quest for a better America. 

“Sprrir or 76” 
(By David Berg) 

Have you ever really thought of what the 
“Spirit of 76" means? To me, it is deep in- 
tense feeling of pride that every American 
should feel for our United States. As our 
bicentennial approaches we are preparing to 
celebrate our 200 year independence from 
Britain. But really our history goes back 
more than 200 years. Everything that hap- 
pened in the past is history. We should not 
only celebrate our 200 year Independence, 
but everything we have accomplished in that 
200 year span. The big date is July 4, 1976, 
but for how many of us would that day be 
just another holiday from work. What hap- 
pens the day after? Is everything we have 
to be proud of just set aside for another 100 
years for our tricentennial? General George 
Washington would draw up the entire Army, 
in double ranks on the parade grounds to 
celebrate the 4th. The festivities would be- 
gin with a salute to the states by 13 cannons 
followed by the soldiers firing “feude joye” 
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3 separate times. I will live long enough for 
the one bi-centennial and I hope to con- 
tribute to it as much as I can. I am also 
very proud to live in New Windsor, New York 
at the time of the bicentennial because it 
was here at Temple Hill that Washington 
made his famous reply to the “Newburgh 
Letters” quelling a mutiny between his offi- 
cers and men thus preserving all the rights 
we fought for. 

I am proud to be an American and I hope 
that our country will continue to grow in 
the “Spirit of 76” under the guidance of the 
“Spirit of the Lord.” 

“Spirit or "76" 
(By Gregory Kimiecik) 

During the past few years, many people in 
America have developed a cynical attitude 
and have criticized the United States of 
America as a country economically and mor- 
ally declining as never before. Surely Water- 
gate and our present economic woes are set- 
backs to Americans everywhere. Now is the 
time, however, for Americans to stand firm 
on our democratic ideals as set forth in the 
Constitution. 

Through the foresight of such men as 
James Madison, George Washington, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and Benjamin Franklin, 
America has been provided with a living doc- 
ument to help guide us through our crises. 
Our Constitution provides us with a well- 
balanced separation of powers, unique in 
the world, yet applicable to our present 
times. 

Certainly Watergate showed that no man is 
above the fundamental law of the Consti- 
tution. Both the legislative and the judicial 
branches carried out their functions of 
checking on the Chief Executive. The most 
obvious, but least publicized lesson we 
learned from this unfortunate incident, in 
fact, was that the National Constitution is 
alive and well, fulfilling its functions as set 
forth by our forefathers. 

Our elected representatives are the living 
soul of the Constitution. In our Congress- 
man we, the people, have a direct outlet for 
our problems and frustrations. Pity the man 
who says, “Our Government is doing noth- 
ing!” We, the people are government! 

Participation is the key to a healthy and 
responsive government. As long as we cher- 
ish and use our privilege to vote, we shall 
overcome any problem and justify the faith 
of our forefathers. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN PRESIDENT 
FORD'S ENERGY PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is important at this time to understand 
the President's recent state of the Union 
message and look ahead to the direction 
we wish our country to take in the next 
few years. 

At the outset, I would like to say that 
the President’s program for energy is the 
first comprehensive, long-range plan that 
has been formulated to deal with our 
future energy needs. I agree that many of 
his points should be implemented imme- 
diately. Specifically, let me mention eight 
points: 

First. Development of the Elk Hills, 
Calif., Naval Reserve. 

Second. Conversion of as many power- 
Plants to coal as possible. 
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Third. Development of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and Alaskan Oil Field 
No, 4. 

Fourth. Accelerate nuclear leasing and 
site development. 

Fifth, Reform of utility regulations. 

Sixth. Extension of investment tax 
credits for 2 years to plants not using 
natural gas or oil. 

Seventh, Storage program to accumu- 
late oil reserves. 

These proposals will allow us to in- 
erease our domestic production of energy 
and to move toward real independence. 

However, I believe that President 
Ford's proposed excise taxes on domestic 
oil and natural gas should be postponed 
for at least 6 months because they would 
result in an increase in the cost-of-living 
by at least 2 percent which means to the 
average family an increase of $250/year 
in energy costs and virtually negates the 
positive effects of the tax rebate. 

Let me explain this further. I firmly 
believe that the economy should be our 
first priority at this time—to spur pro- 
duction and to assist the working men 
and women of this country who have felt 
the effects of the recession the hardest. 
The increase in investment tax credit is 
a positive step in promoting production. 

The tax rebate must be joined to a 
policy of holding down Federal spending 
on new programs or a new surge of in- 
filation will surely result. 

Therefore, the Congress should move 
ahead quickly to implement the tax re- 
bate—the quicker the better—to get the 
money back to the people and also act 
on specific points I mentioned in the 
energy program which would not increase 
the cost of living. It is vitally important 
that the tax rebate be signed into law 
before the recess scheduled on February 
6. It would be inexcusable for Congress 
to recess until this is accomplished. With 
Congress scheduling a 11-day February 
recess, it seems that everyone knows 
there is a crisis but the Congress. After 
a suitable period of time, I am suggest- 
ing 6 months, a reassessment is in order 
to reexamine the economic situation be- 
fore taking steps which would raise the 
cost of gasoline sharply. 

We owe it to the working people of 
this country who first had to fight the 
inflation of rising prices and are now 
suffering from cutbacks in employment, 
to make sure their jobs are secure and 
prices are reasonably stable. I plan to 
fight for those parts of the President's 
program which will help them regain 
their standard of living. 


THE BIG BUGABOO IN HIGHER 
FUEL COSTS 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, less than 
2 weeks ago, President Ford presented to 
the Congress and the American people 
his plan to boost the economy and en- 
courage all Americans to conserve en- 
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ergy. I have commended the President 
on his efforts but I do not believe the 
means will produce the results which we 
desire. 

While reading the Cleburne News, one 
of Alabama's finest weekly newspapers, 
I noticed the excellent editorial which 
expresses the views of this Alabama edi- 
tor. Mr. Browny Stephens, who just 2 
months past became the new owner- 
editor of the News, is to be commended 
on his views and I would like them en- 
tered into the Recorp of this Congress 
so that all Members may share his 
remarks: 

THE Bic BUGABOO IN HIGHER FUEL Costs 

(By Browny Stephens) 

The newest round of economic measures 
put forth by the President's roundtable of 
experts make it appear that the people put- 
ting these ideas out might fall somewhat shy 
of being able to manage their own family 
budgets. 

The big debate in Washington has seemed 
to be whether we should inflate the de- 
pression or depress the inflation. The meas- 
ures proposed by President Ford last week 
seem to me to be aimed at doing neither of 
the above, or else both at the same time. 
They appear more probably to result in in- 
flating the inflation further and depressing 
the depression even lower, if that’s possible. 

And after the things that have happened 
in this country in the past two or three 
years, anything is undoubtedly possible. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, sanity. 

To give President Ford his due, he did 
originally push for one idea that seemed 
sound at the time, but the politicians 
screamed that one to death. His idea of a 
surcharge tax on higher incomes last fall 
to help cool off inflation and come closer to 
balancing the federal budget apparently 
made too much sense for most politicians to 
swallow. 

Screams from some of them about such 
a surcharge hurting the middle class wage 
earners were pretty phony in my book. I had 
thought I was in the middle class yet this 
surcharge plan would have made me pay only 
about $2 a year more in taxes. And a family 
earning $20,000 a year would pay only about 
$12. The burden would have been where It 
ought to have been on those making more 
than $20,000. 

And after the things that have happened 
in this country in the past two or three 
years, anything is undoubtedly possible. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, sanity. 

The idea expressed by administration 
sources said the income tax refund, ranging 
from about $100 for lots of folks up to a high 
of $1,000 would make it possible for folks 
to go out and buy things Hke automobiles. 

But the other measure would make it so 
expensive for average folks to drive a car 
that they wouldn’t need a new one, except 
to park in the driveway. 

The idea of cutting back fuel consumption 
so we won't have to depend on Arab oil is 
an admirable one worthy of support. But is 
this any way to do it? If you make fuel more 
expensive, the wealthy folks won't be both- 
ered at all. They will just go on using as 
much fuel as they want, while the middie 
income folks, especially, will be in an even 
worse financial pinch. These are the folks 
who drive their cars from the suburbs and 
rural areas to work in the city, and take 
their families on budget vacations in auto- 
mobiles. Their tax refund would quickly be 
eaten up by higher fuel prices. 

The really unreasonable aspect of pushing 
up fuel prices again would be its effect on 
all prices. During the oil crisis last year, it 
became clear_to all of us that when fuel costs 
go up, so does the cost of everything else. 
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An increase in fuel costs would raise the 
price of practically everything we buy, be- 
cause everything is shipped by truck or rail, 
and diesel fuel is one of the major expenses 
in this shipping. The cost of things like elec- 
tricity would go up, too, because of fuel 
being used in generating plants. And those 
which use coal would have to pay more for 
the shipment of that coal. 

The stimulant to further inflation that 
would result from another fuel cost price 
rise would strike hard at all middle and 
lower income folks, especially, and generate 
another round of price increases that would 
leaye persons on fixed incomes, social security 
and retirement funds in an even more pitiful 
state. The price increases would generate an- 
other round of demands for pay hikes by 
the unions. It's a never ending cycle that we 
don’t need any more of. 

If a cutback in fuel is necessary, anything 
would be preferrable to higher fuel prices— 
even rationing. Let the government put the 
burden of cutting back on fuel on the backs 
of those who are wasting it by driving ve- 
hicles that get only 10 miles a gallon. Put 
an excise tax on horsepower, or better yet, 
accelerate the goal of having all our auto- 
mobiles get at least 20 miles a gallon. If our 
automobiles on the highway today averaged 
that much, experts tell us we wouldn't have 
any need to import Arab oil, 


CONDOMINIUM AND TENANTS 
PROTECTION BILL 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, con- 
dominium sales and conversions are 
among the most pressing consumer prob- 
lems facing the Nation today. In an ef- 
fort to remedy these ills, I am today 
introducing, along with 31 House col- 
leagues, the National Condominium and 
Tenants Rights Act. 

This legislation establishes mandatory 
Federal guidelines for the protection of 
condominium purchasers and for tenants 
displaced by condominium conversions 
and it prohibits discrimination in mort- 
gage loans based on age, sex, or marital 
status. The bill covers condominiums fi- 
nanced by any lending institution which 
is insured or aided in any way by the 
Federal Government. A newly created 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for Condominiums 
would administer provisions of the act. 

While there is an irreversible con- 
dominium beom—HUD estimates that 
within 20 years, half the population will 
be living in condominiums—fewer than 
10 States have meaningful laws protect- 
ing purchasers and not more than one 
or two States have laws protecting those 
displaced by conversions. The trend to- 
ward condominium construction and 
conversion may be the leading cause of 
the rapid decline in the availability of 
decent rental housing. 

Loss of buyers’ deposits, fraud, and 
sharp practices are rampant in the con- 
dominium sales area. But, it is in the 
area of condominium conversions and 
the dislocation of renters, many of them 
elderly and poor, where the greatest and 
most personally tragic abuses take place. 
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The psychological stress caused by a 
forced move is enormous, and the finan- 
cial burden is.staggering. Relocation ex- 
penses can wipe out the savings of a low- 
or moderate-income family. 

That is why the Federal Government 
must take speedy action to protect con- 
dominium purchasers and those tenants 
who might be forced out by a conversion. 
A HUD study of condominium problems, 
required by my amendment to the Hous- 
ing Act last year, should bolster the case 
for remedial legislation. 

The list of cosponsors and a brief sum- 
mary of the bill’s major provisions fol- 
low: 

COSPONSORS 

Bella S. Abzug, Democrat of New York. 

Joseph P. Addabbo, Democrat of New York. 

Herman Badillo, Democrat of New York. 

John Conyers, Jr., Democrat of Michigan. 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Democrat of Michi- 
gan. 

Christopher J. Dodd, Democrat of Con- 
necticut. 

James J. Florio, Democrat of New Jersey. 

Harold E. Ford, Democrat of Tennessee. 

Mark W. Hannaford, Democrat of Califor- 
nia, 

Michael Harrington, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ken Hechler, Democrat of West Virginia. 

Henry Helstoski, Democrat of New Jersey. 

Elizabeth Holtzman, Democrat of New 
York, 

Ralph H. Metcalfe, Democrat of Illinois. 

Helen S. Meyner, Democrat of New Jersey. 

Norman Y, Mineta, Democrat of Califor- 
nia. 

Parren J. Mitchell, Democrat of Maryland. 

John M. Murphy, Democrat of New York. 

Robert N. C. Nix, Democrat of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Charles B. Rangel, Democrat of New York. 

Thomas M. Rees, Democrat of California. 

Frederick W. Richmond, Democrat of New 
York. 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
Jersey. 

Stephen J. Solarz, Democrat of New York. 

Gladys Noon Spellman, Democrat of Mary- 
land. 

Fortney H. (Pete) Stark, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia. 

Gerry E., Studds, Democrat of Massachu- 
setts. 

Henry A. Waxman, Democrat of California. 

Gus Yatron, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 

Leo C. Zeferetti, Democrat of New York. 


Democrat of New 


SUMMARY oF NATIONAL CONDOMINIUM AND 
TENANTS RicuTs ACT 
ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


By newly created Assistant Secretary for 
Condominium Housing in DHUD. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONDOMINIUM SALE 


No condominium housing loan shall be 
made to any condominium developer unless 
HUD has approved ‘a written property report 
and that report has been submitted to the 
prospective purchaser 21 days prior to pur- 
chase, containing: 

1. The name, address, ownership position 
and extent of holdings of each person having 
a financial interest in the project, each pro- 
fessional firm involved in the construction, 
conversion, rehabilitation, sale, or financing 
of the project. 

2. A complete legal description of the con- 
dominium project. 

3. A statement of the extent of a pur- 
chaser’s legal ownership of a unit, the com- 
mon areas, recreational facilities, etc. 

4. A listing of facilities whose use is subject 
to separate fees or other conditions imposed 
by developer. 
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5. A statement of the total operating and 
maintenance costs of the entire project and 
the purchaser’s unit for the preceding two 
years. 

6. An independent engineering report show- 
ing condition of building. 

7. Appropriate warranty protections. 

8. Safeguards against loss of deposits. 

9. Such other information as the Secretary 
may require. 

TENANT PROTECTION FOR CONDOMINIUM 
CONVERSIONS 

No condominium housing loan shall be 
made unless and until existing tenants have 
been granted first priority to purchase a 
unit, 50% of the tenants have agreed to 
purchase a unit prior to the conversion, and 
tenants are given a minimum of 120 days 
from notification to decide whether to pur- 
chase a unit and an additional 150 days to 
remain as renters. 

DISCRIMINATION IN MORTGAGE LOANS PROHIBITED 

No creditor shall discriminate against any 
person desiring to purchase condominium 
units on the basis of age, sex, marital status, 
religion, race or national origin. 

PENALTIES 

Any developer or creditor violating these 
provisions shall be fined not more than 
$15,000 for each violation, and any director, 
officer, or employee who willfully violates the 
provisions shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 6 months, or 
both, for each violation. 

GRANTS TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to State and local governments and agencies 
for the purpose of encouraging equal or 
superior State and local condominium 
standards. 

AUTHORIZATION 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
Secretary to carry out this Act. 


VIETNAM REMEMBERED 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this second anniversary of the signing 
of the Paris Peace Accords, we must look 
back on the last 2 years with considerable 
dismay. 

Two years ago we were told that “peace 
with honor” had been brought to Viet- 
nam. Yet, we know now that there is no 
peace in Vietnam and, without that 
peace, the honor heralded 2 years ago 
must be considered nothing but more 
rhetoric. 

There is no honor in the fact that the 
fighting continues and we are still en- 
gaged in this war by proxy. Our assist- 
ance is the only thing propping up the 
Thieu regime. Our guns and doliars per- 
mit the death and destruction that still 
reigns in Vietnam. And, now, the Presi- 
dent tells us that he will request addi- 
tional military aid for South Vietnam— 
more money to continue the war. 

Thousands of people are gathered in 
Washington this week to urge this gov- 
ernment to encourage the negotiations 
provided for in the Paris Peace Accords. 
They know that we have lived a lie for 
2 years. It has been easy to shove Viet- 
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nam to the back burner because Ameri- 
can lives are not being lost. But, any life 
is sacred and Vietnamese are still dying 
on a large scale. As long as this country 
is willing to support the war, it will con- 
tinue and people will continue to die. 

Mr. Speaker, Garry Wills, in a column 
which appeared in the Washington Star- 
News last Friday, January 24, has told 
the story of our Vietnam tragedy better 
than most. I commend his column to all 
those who share my desire that we cease 
our hypocritic policy with regard to 
Vietnam and finally seek that negotiated 
settlement which will end this war: 

Some REMEMBER THE WAR 
(By Garry Wills) 


One of my own most vivid memories is 
of a March of Death conducted just over five 
years ago, in the fall of 1969. In a drizzling 
rain, all through the night, thousands of 
young people filed slowly from the Lincoln 
Memorial on to the Capitol, pausing only at 
the White House to shout a name; the name 
of an American soldier who had died in Viet- 
nam. 

It was a dramatic moment, and Nixon's 
White House responded in character, cut- 
ting the lights that outlined the whited 
sepulchre of our war; instead, turning search 
lights out toward the marchers, to blind them 
when they looked through the mansion’s 
iron fence. 

These demonstrations were called a fad 
at the time; and for some that may have 
been true. Or they were called a simple reac- 
tion to the draft—and that criticism is un- 
comfortably near the truth. 

But for some it was no fad. Day and night, 
without headlines, they have continued to 
work for peace. To an unresponding country 
they have preached the message of the first 
war protestors back in the early teach-in 
days: That silent murders are being com- 
mitted in our name on a huge scale, while 
we go about our business and ignore what 
our guns and dollars do. Right now our 
planes are flying in 500 tons of ammunition 
every day in Cambodia. 

Protesting the war is not glamorous work, 
not now. It is hard, unrewarded. One is 
ignored. Or, if one does something to catch 
people’s attention, one is imprisoned. 

As if in pledge of their sincerity, many of 
those who keep up this cry of alarm in the 
night are expressly motivated by religion— 
Quakers, mainly, and Catholics. They are not 
following a fashionable mood but pointing 
at something as blatant as blood: blood. 

This month, groups have been entering the 
White House tours every day to read in ac- 
cusation the Paris Peace Accords, which we 
have violated. Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger openly says it is all right, now, 
for us to violate the accords. Back in 1969, 
war veterans decorated for heroism filed by 
the White House and threw their medals over 
the iron fence, protesting the mockery of it 
all. Will Secretary Kissinger stroll by now 
and toss his Nobel Peace Prize over the fence 
as we prosecute that war? 

Those who read the accords in the White 
House are ignored as long as they can be; 
then, at closing time, they are arrested—a 
score or so, so far. And this weekend they 
are calling their friends into town for a 
new March of the Dead—this time, for the 
Vietnamese dead, not Americans; so perhaps 
no one will care. But I hope they do. 

Those who have been reading and praying 
in the White House will be there, no matter 
what. They are the heroes of the Vietnam 
war—the only ones who care to remember 
that war, because they alone can be lastingly 
proud of what they did about it. They mean 
to keep joining the White House tours until 
the end of the month, when they plan a 
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prayer march to match the President's an- 
nual prayer breakfast, to be held on the 30th. 

The rallying point for the weekend pro- 
test in favor of Vietnamese life will be the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church here. 
Vietnamese ex-prisoners will attend, and the 
Sunday night candlelight march for all the 
dead of that tortured country will go from 
the church to the White House. It is rude of 
these people to remind us what we have 
done and what we are still doing. We do not 
want to know, That shows how little moral 
confidence we can muster under their ac- 
cusation. 


A CONGRESSMAN’S RESOLUTION 
FOR 1975 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
arrival of a new year and a new Congress, 
it would be appropriate for Members of 
the House of Representatives—both new 
and returning—to set forth some per- 
sonal resolutions for the first session of 
the 94th Congress which will guide their 
actions as national legislators. These re- 
solves should be based on what each of 
us perceives as the most pressing prob- 
lems facing our districts and the Nation 
today and the most effective ways in 
which Congress can, in our opinions, al- 
leviate or lessen them. Moreover, they 
should also be based on an honest ap- 
praisal of how Congress cannot solve 
these ills and the ways in which Congress 
in the past has fostered these problems 
or obstructed the Nation’s ability to deal 
with them through unwise legislative in- 
tervention. 

Undoubtedly an overwhelming con- 
sensus of my colleagues believe that the 
Nation’s No. 1 problem is inflation and a 
rapidly declining economy. One need not 
earn a Ph. D., in economics to appreciate 
the effects of our two-digit inflation nor 
work on the New York Stock Exchange 
to perceive the downward trend of our 
national economy. In a larger sense, 
though, the question we must ask is 
whether or not our basic lifestyle and the 
standard of living to which we as Ameri- 
cans are accustomed can be preserved. 
Will the next 5 or 10 years be a period 
of continued technological and material 
advancement for the American people or 
will it be marked by a steady regression 
of the quality of life in this Nation? 

Mr, Speaker, these are questions which 
lay heavy on my mind as a U.S. Con- 
gressman, I see a nation rich in natural 
resources, overflowing in human talents, 
and steeped in the traditions of personal 
freedom, individual achievement, and 
hard work. Yet here is a nation where 
the tide of unemployment is throwing 
thousands more out of work each month, 
where business establishments are fold- 
ing at an alarming rate, where inflation 
continues to undercut our living stand- 
ards and where energy shortages threaten 
our entire way of life. Meanwhile, the 
only solutions which Congress has been 
able to offer are more inflationary spend- 
ing and more stifling regulations to dis- 
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courage productivity and personal initia- 
tive. More money and more coercion have 
pane the pat solutions to every prob- 
em. 

As a result, Mr, Speaker, Congress has 
been creating most of the economic prob- 
lems which it is endeavoring to solve. 
That is the real problem our country 
faces in the coming year. And so, I am 
setting forth the following resolutions 
for 1975 in an effort to do my part in 
reversing our current recessional trend: 

First. I will oppose any attempt to re- 
instate wage and price controls on the 
American people, knowing full well that 
controls do nothing to solve inflation and 
only compound inflation’s ravaging ef- 
fects by hampering productivity and cre- 
ating shortages and black markets. 

Second. I will do all that is in my ca- 
pacity to attack the real cause of infia- 
tion—Federal deficit spending—by work- 
ing to cut back Government expenditures 
to a budget balancing level and by at- 
tempting to bring about the passage of a 
constitutional amendment requiring a 
balanced budget and gradual elimination 
of the national debt. 

Third. I will work toward the repeal of 
all counterproductive Federal regulations 
and controls and will steadfastly oppose 
the establishment of any new regulatory 
structures which restrict competition, 
hamper production and encourage people 
not to work. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps with a little soul 
searching and a short course in free mar- 
ket economics, a majority of my col- 
leagues might adopt similar resolutions 
for this next session of Congress. Were 
that to happen, such terms as “double- 
digit inflation,” “energy crisis,” and “re- 
cession” would quickly slip from com- 
mon usage in the American vernacular. 


GILMAN: MIA FAMILIES ARE STILL 
WAITING FOR ACTION 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that a Presidential 
task force be established to investigate 
all information and means of obtaining 
a full and thorough accounting for our 
missing servicemen in Southeast Asia. 

It is distressing and deeply saddens 
me that this legislation is mecessary, 
just as it angers and disturbs me that 
those of us who have not forgotten our 
missing men must rise again and again 
in this Chamber, and in the forums of 
public opinion, to cajole, to chastise, 
and to plead this cause with those who 
apparently have forgotten. 

This past weekend, Washington was 
host to a large delegation of family 
members of missing servicemen, who held 
a vigil at the White House and visited 
with many of us here on the Hill. Their 
demonstration and meeting was sched- 
uled for the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Paris Peace Accord—that 
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much-heralded agreement that was in- 
tended to end the war in Vietnam and 
to bring all of our boys home once and 
for all. 

The Paris agreement was the result 
of long, painstaking negotiations and 
based upon the assumption that all the 
parties were bargaining in good faith 
and would abide by the agreement once 
it was signed. 

Regrettably this has not been the 
case. Mr. Speaker, our Nation should 
candidly submit the facts to the entire 
world, letting the light shine intensely 
on those who are abiding by this agree- 
ment—and those who are not. 

Article 8, section B of the Paris peace 
agreement states that— 

The parties shall help each other to get 
information about those military personnel 
and foreign civilians of the parties missing 
in action, to determine the location and take 
care of the graves of the dead so as to 
facilitate the exhumation and repatriation 
of the remains, and to take any such other 
measures as may be required to get informa- 


tion about those still considered missing in 
action. 


Has this been the case? I submit that 
the facts are a far cry from the agree- 
ment. Permit me to remind my col- 
leagues that the last American death 
in Vietnam from hostile causes was an 
unarmed, clearly identified leader of a 
search team, Captain Reese, who was 
gunned down in cold blood while con- 
ducting a peaceful and previously an- 
nounced search of a crash site. 

Our Nation knows the location of more 
than 1,000 crash sites and some grave 
locations. We also know the locations of 
capture sites and other locations where 
men were seen alive. 

We also have the word and photo- 
graphs of the North Vietnamese them- 
selves, depicting several of our men alive 
in captivity, in the propagandistic boasts 
made at the time of their capture. 

The photographs of these captured 
men were released to the world media. 
they were paraded in public, and their 
captivity was made widely known. Yet 
they were not returned with the rest of 
our prisoners and no further information 
has been made known about them. Did 
they die in prison? Did they escape? Do 
they remain in prison? Only one party 
has the answers to these questions, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The North Vietnamese apparently be- 
lieve they can use the MIA issue to wring 
from us further political concessions. 
This is the saddest of delusions. 

Our great Nation will not be black- 
mailed. We did not knuckle under to 
Communist blackmail to abandon the 
free Government of South Vietnam, and 
through our perseverance we brought 
our prisoners of war back home safe, 
unharmed, and proud. We resisted the 
efforts of the Arab oil blackmailers to 
abandon our commitments to the sur- 
vival of the State of Israel. We do not 
formulate national policy according to 
the will of other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, there are still missing 
journalists, missionaries, and 1,100 miss- 
ing servicemen unaccounted for— 
brave young men who answered their 
country’s call, fulfilling an unpleasant, 
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cosily responsibility for all of us—and 
for the way of life they loved and cher- 
ished. We cannot and must not let them 
down. 

The legislation I am introducing to- 
day seeks the creation of a high-level 
panel to look into the issue of the MIA’s, 
to gather all existing information, to 
become a clearinghouse for the facts, and 
to investigate all possible avenues by 
which we can compel the Communists to 
live up to their word of honor. 

It is a sad thing, Mr. Speaker, that 
we must appeal again and again to the 
world and to the North Vietnamese in 
particular to honor a commitment they 
made freely and without coercion—a hu- 
manitarian obligation to society. 

We must act decisively and promptly to 
give them a clear and indisputable mes- 
sage that we are not going to forget the 
MIA’s—that we are not going to be dis- 
suaded from our efforts to account for 
our brave men. We can do no less for 
those who gave so much. 

I am inserting the resolution in the 
Recorp at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
concurring: 

Whereas, January 27, 1975 marks the sec- 
ond anniversary of the signing of the Paris 
Agreement, and 

Whereas, the Communist bloc countries 
in Southeast Asia are not abiding by Articles 
8a and 8b of the Paris Agreements or the 
Laotian protocol in accounting for our MIA’s 
and 

Whereas, there is a lack of effective action 
being taken or proposed to achieve a full 
accounting of MIA's. 

Therefore, be it resolved that it is the 
sense of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives that the President establish a 
Presidential Task Force on MIA’s to study 
the cases of MIA’s and their families, to pro- 
pose courses of action to achieve a full 
accounting, and to make recommendations 
concerning Federal policies relating to 
MIA’s. 


ENERGY AND THE ECONOMY 


HON. RONALD A. SARASIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr, SARASIN. Mr. Speaker, few 
people can refute the severity of our 
economic condition or the problem 
created by our dependence upon foreign 
petroleum sources. Few would deny the 
need to take definitive steps to resolve 
these problems. However, agreement on 
the solutions is not quite so universal 
and there is a disturbing tendency to 
avoid. the tough and politically un- 
popular decisions necessary. Too many 
of our leaders are “playing to the gal- 
lery” with self-serving rhetoric while 
avoiding the hard choices on meaning- 
ful programs. 

Inflation has seriously eroded the pur- 
chasing power of the American public, 
a recession is eliminating jobs and 
threatening business and industry and 
eur dependence on high priced and 
unreliable foreign oil adds to both prob- 
lems and presents a potential threat to 
our national security in the bargain. 
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Never has our Nation been threatened 
with such a complex and interrelated set 
of problems, and anyone who says there 
is an easy or painless solution is either 
naive or not very honest. 

Yet when President Ford offered 
a program which comprehensively 
attacked the whole spectrum of prob- 
lems, admittedly at some cost and in- 
convenience, there was a rush to dis- 
avow the program, delay any action 
and lessen the chances for a real solu- 
tion. Instead of the reaction we should 
have seen, an eagerness to get to work 
on improving the program or provide 
meaningful substitutes, we have seen an 
abdication of leadership responsibility 
in favor of political safety. 

More than a year has passed since the 
Arab oil boycott and Congress still has 
no comprehensive energy plan and shows 
no signs of being able to arrive at one: 
yet they reject the only comprehensive 
plan available out of hand, not even 
taking the time to fully explore and com- 
prehend what is in the plan. More in- 
accurate and misleading statements 
have been uttered and written about the 
administration program than about any 
subject in my memory. 

Any energy program which we under- 
take must accomplish several objectives. 
First, it must reduce our consumption 
of foreign oil imports. Second, it must 
generate revenues and incentives for the 
development of domestic energy sources 
of all kinds. Third, it should equalize the 
energy burden geographically, so the 
Northeast and New England in particular 
are not at an energy disadvantage. 
Fourth, it should disrupt our normal 
commerce and industry as little as pos- 
sible so as not to worsen our economic 
state. And last, but certainly not least, 
it should be as fair and socially respon- 
sible to all levels of society as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

This is certainly a difficult mix to 
achieve, but all energy proposals must be 
examined in relation to these objectives. 

The proposal to simply reduce imports 
by the desired goal of 1 million barrels 
per day would meet the first goal, but 
provides little economic incentive and no 
additional revenue for domestic develop- 
ment. It would initially fall most harshly 
on New England, just as the Arab oil 
boycott did, and would have a seriously 
depressing effect on business, industry, 
and jobs. 

The gasoline tax of anywhere from 
10 to 40 cents per gallon which has been 
proposed also has serious shortcomings. 
It undoubtedly would reduce the use of 
gasoline to some extent, but the finan- 
cial burden would fall most heavily on 
the middle class. It provides no incentive 
in itself for conservation in other prom- 
ising areas and provides no equalization 
of total energy burden across the coun- 
try and little encouragement for energy 
source development. 

Gasoline rationing, the currently most 
popular alternative, has major disad- 
vantages which if not recognized now 
will become all too éyident shortly after 
any such program was enacted. Ration- 
ing does have a superficial fairness, but 
that fairness would quickly evaporate in 
a morass of exceptions, bureaucratic 
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snarls, black-market operations, and 
economic disruption. It provides little or 
no incentive for solving the root energy 
problem, provides no revenues, no geo- 
graphical equalization of burden and 
would be extremely costly to administer 
and police. 

The administration’s comprehensive 
energy and economic program, while far 
from perfect and still incomplete in its 
details, is the only plan before us which 
recognizes all three requirements and at- 
tempts to deal with them. It provides a 
total framework, structured to achieve a 
long-term solution to the root causes of 
our energy problems in tandem with an 
attack on our economic ills. 

It also very clearly provides both im- 
mediate and long-term benefits for the 
Northeast, the traditional energy step- 
child of the United States. It is indeed 
curious that some leaders most critical 
of the administration program appar- 
ently did not bother to look at it closely 
enough to even be aware of this “New 
England break,” in the President's ini- 
tial state of the Union message, and 
hailed it as a “step forward” 2 weeks 
after it was proposed as part of the 
original program. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
President proposes to reduce petroleum 
consumption by raising the price through 
a combination of taxation and allowing 
the domestic crude oil price to rise to 
equal foreign oil. The money raised by 
the Government through the tax pro- 
gram will be used for income tax reduc- 
tions and Federal grants for low-income 
persons to compensate them for higher 
prices. The additional revenue to the oil 
companies from the higher prices will be 
put back into development of additional 
domestic sources. Imposition of stiff ex- 
cess and windfall profits taxes would 
pressure the firms to actually use this 
money for that purpose or to lose it. 
Other economic measures in the program 
would equalize the cost of energy across 
the country, including presently subsi- 
dized sources like natural gas, which 
have contributed to putting New Eng- 
land at an energy disadvantage. 

Undeniably, energy prices would in- 
crease under this program. There is no 
way we can break the Arab oil depend- 
ency tie without some cost to us. We are 
going to have to pay for our self-suf- 
ficiency. But if we do it now with a com- 
prehensive and well thought-out pro- 
gram, we can do it at the least cost to 
new England and ayert long term dis- 
aster. 

Actually, New England will be faced 
with a smaller increase in energy costs 
than much of the country, as revealed 
in the chart below. It must be kept in 
mind that New England winters will al- 
ways impose an energy burden not car- 
ried by the South and Pacific coast areas. 
Estimated increase per household annually 
States: 

MOTD no en a ee $191 

West/North Central 


East/South Centra 
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Additionally, Federal Energy Adminis- 
trator Frank Zarb has given us assur- 
ances that the added petroleum cost will 
be added more heavily to the cost of 
gasoline than heating oil or other neces- 
sities, a step which not only makes the 
overall plan more desirable, but is help- 
ful to New England, which uses less gaso- 
line per capita*than most of the Nation. 

A properly pegged tax rebate and tax 
rate reduction can more than compen- 
sate for these added costs. There is valid 
debate about the exact figures involved, 
and in supporting the administration's 
general program, I do not necessarily 
accept the figures provided. It is the 
mechanism, not the numbers, that is im- 
portant at this point. I am very pleased 
with the general approach in the pro- 
gram of giving a break to the broad 
middle class, the working wage earner 
who is usually called upon to bear the 
greatest burden of any government pro- 
gram. 

Essentially, what we have here is a 
conflict between a tough, but workable, 
program and no program at all. The pro- 
gram does take into accounnt the unique 
problems of New England and offers both 
short term and permanent advantages, 
It has problems, but it provides a basic 
framework upon which we can build a 
flexible and effective remedy to what I 
consider an urgent problem. 

At this particular time, it is politically 
highly unpopular to support the plan. I 
have already come under fire for my po- 
sition. But I have spent many hours 
studying this proposal, studying the 
suggested alternatives and considering 
the effects of further delay. I have con- 
cluded that the program is sound and 
offers the best approach for the country, 
for the Northeast and for my constitu- 
ents. Therefore, I urge that Congress get 
to work on improving and polishing this 
plan, rather than playing politics in the 
face of impending disaster. 


APPRECIATION OF WALTER LIPP- 
MANN AS MAINE RESIDENT 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Lippmann spent a good part of his life as 
a summer and fall resident in my con- 
gressional district. At the time of his re- 
cent death, the Ellsworth American, 
published by J. Russell Wiggins, one of 
our most distinguished Maine editors 
and formerly editor of the Washington 
Post, asked Frederick Sontag, of Seal 
Harbor, a public affairs and research 
consultant, to research and write a re- 
port on Mr. Lippmann’s relations to 
Maine, Hancock County, Mount Desert 
Island, and Seal Harbor. Mr. Lippmann 
wrote many of his columns, magazine 
articles, and books amidst the beauty of 
Maine and he recorded part of his fa- 
mous CBS-TV interviews while walking 
on our beautiful Maine beaches. 

Mr. Sontag’s appreciation was origi- 
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nally prepared 2 years ago for the Maine 
Public Broadcasting Network. It was up- 
dated last year and aired recently in ab- 
breviated form. 

Because Walter Lippmann’s books will 
be used for many years to come and his 
articles will continue to be quoted, I 
thought it would be useful to share with 
the Members of Congress and the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
rather unique analysis of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s relations with Maine as pub- 
lished in the December 29, 1974, issue of 
the Ellsworth American and aired over 
the statewide facilities of the Maine 
Public Broadcasting Network. 

The full text of the Lippmann appre- 
ciation follows: 


AN APPRECIATION: NEIGHBOR RELATES SOME 
VIEWS OF WALTER LIPPMANN 
(By Frederick H. Sontag) 

(Epvrror’s Nore —The writer had a long in- 
terview with Walter Lippmann, his Seal Har- 
bor neighbor, while co-authoring with John 
S. Saloma III their book Parties: The Real 
Opportunity for Effective Citizen Politics, 
published in 1972. The interview was embar- 
goed until after Mr. Lippmann’s death. Its 
publication schedule is “open”, as it de- 
scribes Lippmann’s view of Mr. Nixon and 
some of the points made later which became 
part of Watergate. Mr. Sontag went through 
his notes for impressions of the well-known 
journalist, especially as they apply to Han- 
cock County, MDI, and Seal Harbor. Parts of 
this article will be broadcast over the Maine 
Public Broadcasting Network.) 

Walter Lippmann, a longtime summer and 
fall resident of MDI, died at 7:25 a.m., Sat- 
urday, December 14, in his New York City 
hotel apartment at the age of 85. He had 
been in failing health since a heart attack 
some time ago. In recent years his body was 
usually weak but his brain was active and 
alert for part of the day, while at other times 
he seemed far away. Until close to his death, 
Mr. Lippmann kept himself informed on ma- 
jor events in the world around him. 

Some years ago CBS Television did a re- 
markable series of interviews with Walter 
Lippmann by then CBS correspondent Ho- 
ward K. Smith, which were filmed on MDI 
and showed Lippmann walking along the 
shore at his MDI home. 

Walter Lippmann’s death came just a few 
days before the expected confirmation as Vice 
President of his longtime friend and Seal 
Harbor neighbor, Nelson Rockefeller. Lipp- 
mann had told me years ago that ‘Governor 
Rockefeller would be ideally equipped to be 
President.” Looking out toward Rockefeller’s 
Seal Harbor home, Lippmann said that he felt 
“the country would have been entirely differ- 
ent if Rockefeller had been elected. if only 
he had been able to be nominated,” a failure 
that continued to fascinate Lippmann and 
one that he continued to ask about. "Why 
don't the Republicans realize he would win, 
and would govern well?” 

No comment on the Lippmann death could 
be obtained from former President Nixon at 
San Clemente, but his spokesmen make little 
effort, as in the case of Congressman Wilbur 
Mills’ recent misfortune, to hide their feelings 
that little love had been lost between the 
principals involved. 

Mr, Lippmann’s death also came at a time 
when the role of Jewish people was a subject 
of considerable national discussion, based on 
a speech given by Joint Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral George S. Brown, who had stated that 
“the press was under considerable Jewish in- 
fluence.” The examples given by others were 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post media empires, as well as prominent 
writers like Walter Lippmann and David Bro- 
der, As Lippmann said some years ago, “Peo- 
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ple attack the press when they have troubles 
and need someone to blame.” In contrast to 
previous Presidents who had tangled with 
Lippmann, President Ford issued a warm 
statement of praise for the veteran journal- 
ist and author at his passing. 

The Lippmann passing, a bright Maine 
woman said, “came just days after Winston 
Churchill’s 100th birthday anniversary. They 
just don’t come that big any more.” 

Mr. Lippman used a cane while walking 
around MDI during his last years and he was 
hard of hearing. He visited Maine quietly 
during his last summer and was honored on 
his 85th birthday. Those birthday parties 
were something to behold as famous journal- 
ists and government leaders flew into Bangor 
and Bar Harbor airports to honor their old 
friend, or visited him in New York where he 
lived after leaving Washington for good. 

Although his funeral was private, a memo- 
rial service at Washington's Episcopal Na- 
tional Cathedral is presently scheduled for 
January. 

The Lippmanns livec for many years “‘on 
the other side of the Island.” They purchased 
a house in Seal Harbor in recent years and 
sold it only a couple of years ago because of 
their failing health and disappointments in 
their plans to make it their permanent home. 
(They stayed at Northeast Harbor when they 
could not use their own house in Seal 
Harbor.) 

The wordly wise author had his problems 

with Maine people at times. He wanted his 
house winterized, with year-round water and 
sewer facilities. It was not until after he 
bought it that he learned that large rocks 
would preclude winterization. “He never 
asked us, so we din't tell him. After all, he's 
supposed to know about everything,” a 
tough Downeasterner said after Lippmann 
expressed indignation at this unpleasant sur- 
prise. 
Lippmann said that he found Maine people 
“under deep morale stress. They want to be 
paid in cash, never by check, so that there 
is no record of the payments. It all reminds 
me of France and some parts of Europe,” he 
commented. “The influence of the summer 
people here has not been a totally good one 
and there are deep resentments and rip-offs 
and a ‘take them for all you can get atti- 
tude,’ he said. 

The short summer tourist season made 
no sense to him and he joined a Seal Harbor 
woman in saying he couldn’t understand 
“how anyone could manage to pay taxes for 
12 months a year plus constant upkeep with 
only one or two months’ summer tourist 
earnings.” He said he wished he were younger 
so that he could explore more fully the deep 
underlying tensions between year-round 
people and summer people. “I love Maine 
and Mount Desert Island,” he declared. 
“This hurts us all.” 

During their stays at Seal Harbor, Mr. 
Lippmann or his late wife Helen, who died 
last February, would come to the post office 
with a wicker basket to pick up their mail. 
This always included The Washington Post, 
his anchor paper. He got only the early mail 
edition and looked with interest and some 
envy at our late city final. He enjoyed his 
newspapers, opening them with gusto in his 
car. Those were the days of overnight mail 
delivery, long past since the arrival of the 
new U.S. Postal Service management. 

Mr. Lippmann did not like heights and 
preferred to walk on solid soll and rocks. 
This was vividly illustrated when he visited 
the modern new house of Dr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Klema on Cooksey Drive in Seal Harbor. He 
stood against the sturdy granite chimney 
and said he would prefer not to climb the 
outside ladders (as his lively wife enjoyed 
doing) to the upper “decks”, or go out on the 
lower deck overlooking the swirling sea be- 
low. His hosts, Dean Klema and wife Vir- 
ginia joined their children Cathy and Donald 
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in offering him a stiff drink and nuts, which 
he promptly said he enjoyed much more. 

He felt Maine public utilities were often 
puzzling. He said it was his experience that 
he could get whatever he really needed dur- 
ing the long telephone strike, for example, 
when a management representative recon- 
nected three lines at Seal Harbor—the Lipp- 
manns’, a Rockefeller’s, and a Congressional 
line for this author. 

His favorite walk nearby was around Long 
Pond at Seal Harbor. He used to have his red 
“ar parked there and would sometimes just 
sit and look at the sunsets or at the fog 
rolling in. In his younger days he walked 
on the flat carriage roads around the quiet 
body of water. A few months before her 
death his wife had walked alone around that 
same pond. Always considered the healthier 
of the two, it was a shock when Mrs, Lipp- 
mann passed away before her aged husband. 
The red car was a familiar sight to the 
“locals” and he said that “people did not ever 
bother me by asking for my autograph or 
otherwise disturbing my walks and my 
thoughts. They really do respect our pri- 
vacy here.” he added gratefully. 

Before his serious illness, he worked with 
Ronald Steel of England in Seal Harbor on 
his papers and a possible biography. Pre- 
vious authors had claimed that they had had 
their problems with handling the Lippmann 
papers. James Reston said in the New York 
Times that Richard Rovere of the New York- 
er found Lippmann chose conveniently to 
forget some of his previously taken stands, 
A Prospect Harbor lobster expert and success- 
ful businessman said some years ago, before 
his own death, that Mr. Lippmann had been 
impressed early with Germany's Adolf Hitler 
and the Nazi movement and that Maine 
people who saw spies land on Hancock 
County beaches did not forget that. Mr. 
Lippmann listened carefully to this comment 
when it was related to him and quickly 
changed the subject. The Prospect Harbor 
historical expert had had his information 
correct, however. 

Walter Lippmann wondered who the lead- 
ers of the future would be. He also pondered 
the lack of a real successor to himself as a 
top national columnist. His questions about 
Joseph Kraft and others who had been billed 
as possible “mantle holders” indicated his 
curiosity as to who was read and respected. 

Lippmann singled out the Jordan Pond 
House and its tea and popovers as examples 
of “what really makes most of us enjoy Seal 
Harbor and each others’ company here.” 
After discussing Jordan Pond House and 
how it had survived “the barbaric takeover 
of Bar Harbor,” he looked out over the 
ocean and wondered “who will look out on 
all of this after me—maybe Admiral Mori- 
son?” How right he was on that. 

Until recent years the Lippmanns walked 
much faster than most people much younger 
than they, I recall during my own days at 
the Seaside Inn at Seal Harbor meeting them 
at various locations around the Island and 
watching them pass many other walkers. 
Helen Lippmann, who devoted her life to her 
husband, was a dramatic example of what 
“modern women's libbers are NOT today.” 
Mr. Lippmann did not seem to approve of 
Maine’s women libbers. 

He agreed that his “appeal” for many 
younger people was that he “got around the 
world more" and “could see things and peo- 
ple for myself.” “Too many famous people 
depend on others for their view and im- 
pressions,” he stated, “and that is why they 
don't understand Europe, for example.” He 
made the point that he used his Maine visits 
tor many purposes—work, recreation, read- 
ing, rest, and thinking.” 

ror many years he was interested in the 
activities of the famous people on Mount 
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esert Island and in Hancock County. “I 
found my talks with them in relaxed and 
quiet circumstances most helpful,” he used 
to say. “It’s better than in New York or 
Washington. I think I know who is bright 
on MDI and who really counts, not just the 
title or the name,” he sald with a chuckle. 
“It makes me curious to see what has 
changed with them,” he commented. 

When a French man o'war came into 
Northeast Harbor to honor Admiral Morison 
some years ago, Mr. Lippmann asked what 
the reactions of the Maine people to the 
visit was. When he was told that the local 
maidens had taken off fast with the French 
sailors for the three hours of recreation, he 
commented that “MDI people for centuries 
have been related to the French in heart, 
you know.” 

Affairs of state would be the subject of his 
columns but his questions on MDI were often 
about who was building a new house, or 
changing one, who had arrived and who was 
soon to leave so he could see them before- 
hand. His neighbors were more on his mind 
than his often shy exterior reveaied. He 
knew when the Sunday New York Times was 
supposed to arrive at Christy's in Seal Harbor 
and when it was late, and like some other 
VIPs, he wanted to know why it was late and 
when it would arrive. 

Long before the current serious inflation 
and depression, Walter Lippmann com- 
mented on Europe and America in the 1920s 
and ‘30s and wondered whether the Amer- 
ican people, especially those who had never 
known these conditions, could or would take 
it. His questions about local economic con- 
ditions, one felt, were really intended as a 
check compared to the big national reports 
he was getting. He felt that severe economic 
conditions could widen the split between 
summer and winter people all the more. He 
openly wondered what it would do to law 
enforcement and whether Maine could cope 
with this better than Washington or New 
York, and seemed to believe Maine could. 

He knew more about Hancock County and 
MDI's beauty and people than most sus- 
pected. With his wife at the wheel, he was 
driven all around MDI and there were few 
other places he had not seen during his life- 
time, He had “mentally charted the Island,” 
as he once put it. Climbing a mountain on 
MDI one day long ago. Helen admonished her 
husband, “Look, Walter. Don’t think.” He 
took her advice and fully relished the beau- 
ties of the area ever afterward. His apprecia- 
tion of the place was so deep that he planned 
to live out the remainder of his life on 
Mount Desert Island, as did his wife. 

MDI’s influence on Walter Lippmann ran 
deep and was a part of his being. His in- 
fluence on his friends and neighbors here, 
like a promising young native whom he had 
wanted to put through medical school but 
who subsequently decided on another career, 
will be cherished for many years to come. 


INCREASE THE CORPORATE SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr, ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again introduced a bill which would in- 
crease the corporate surtax exemption 
immediately to $50,000 for 1975 and 
gradually to $100,000 over the next 5 
years. 
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There are over 1.7 million active cor- 
porations in the United States today. 
More than 80 percent of these companies 
are small businesses which operate on 
gross receipts of less than $500,000 an- 
nually. Over 90 percent of them have as- 
sets valued at less than $2 million. 

Amidst the many problems of inflation 
and recession in the mid-1970’s, small 
businesses continue to provide excellent 
economic opportunities for the young, the 
adventurous and the innovative among 
our citizens. The risks and challenges of 
owning and operating a small company 
are great, particularly in these troubled 
economic times. Yet, a healthy small 
business sector is an essential ingredient 
in our economic system, and we should do 
nothing to inhibit or impede its continued 
good health. 

Of necessity, most new businesses be- 
gin as small companies. Often, their 
greatest need is to raise and expand their 
working capital both to finance their 
day-to-day operations and the necessary 
modernization and expansion and to sur- 
vive. Unfortunately, economic conditions 
during the last decade, and particularly 
the last several months, have had a dev- 
astating impact on the ability of small 
companies to raise needed capital. Even 
in the best of times, they must rely almost 
exclusively on internally generated earn- 
ings and on bank loans. In recent months, 
interest rates have soared to levels which 
virtually prohibit small businesses from 
borrowing. This interest rate instability 
leaves only retained earnings as a de- 
pendable capital source. 

Federal tax policy obviously plays a key 
role in determining how substantial any 
company’s retained earnings will be. The 
President's Task Force on Improving the 
Prospects of Small Business reported: 

The inhibiting effect of high income tax 
rates on small business has long been rec- 
ognized. New and growing small businesses 
often cannot meet their initial and early 
costs and, at the same time, pay out a high 
proportion of earnings in income taxes. A 
high income tax depletes the internal funds 
for additional investment on which the small 
business must mainly rely. Measures that per- 
mit increased retention of earnings, on the 
other hand, help to finance growth, ease the 
climate of borrowing, and foster the estab- 
lishment and healthy expansion of small 
concerns. 


The principal form of tax relief for 
small businesses is the corporate surtax 
exemption. The existing corporate tax is 
composed of a 22 percent normal tax on 
all taxable income and an additional 26 
percent surtax on all taxable income in 
excess of $25,000. The current level of 
this exemption was established in 1950 
with the thought that any corporation 
which had taxable income in excess of 
$25,000 was sufficiently well off to bear the 
full 48 percent tax rate. While the tax 
rates themselves have varied somewhat 
since 1950, the surtax exemption level has 
not. 

While a $25,000 exemption may have 
provided adequate tax relief in 1950, the 
effect of inflation over the last 25 years 
on the surtax exemption has been devas 
tating. It is no longer reasonable to as- 
sume that a company with a taxable in- 
come in excess of $25,000 is necessarily a 
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healthy and wealthy corporation which 
can pay the high tax rate without con- 
cern. In fact, the sudden jump from the 
22-percent tax rate to a 48-percent tax 
rate on each additional dollar of taxable 
income above $25,000 is a very sobering 
experience for the small businessman 
who has seen his profits bloated by infla- 
tion. The inadequacy of the exemption 
has been further aggravated by re- 
peal of the availability of multiple surtax 
exemptions for affiliated corporations. 
Where once a group of small business- 
men owning two or three corporations 
engaged in different businesses were al- 
lowed the use of an equal number of ex- 
emptions, the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
has phased out this benefit. Now, affili- 
ated groups are allowed only one $25,000 
exemption regardless of the diversities 
of their businesses or the absence of a tax 
avoidance motive. 

As economic conditions and Federal 
tax policy continue to work to the disad- 
vantage of small companies, we must 
take action to overcome two decades of 
Federal neglect of their tax problems, 
The current calls for tax reductions for 
individuals and a higher investment tax 
credit should be expanded to include re- 
lief for hard-pressed small businesses. 
We cannot afford to allow the small busi- 
ness sector to wither under the weight 
of tax burdens which deplete its internal 
capital resources. 

The most appropriate form of relief 
for small businesses—and one which is 
many years overdue—is an immediate 
increase in the surtax exemption level. 
Such an increase would have a number 
of effects. 

First, it would not require any exhaus- 
tive study by congressional staffs, com- 
plicated technical drafting, or time- 
consuming implementation. 

Second, it would not require new regu- 
lations or rulings for its interpreta- 
tions. 

Third, it would not become as contro- 
versial or as litigation prone as a new 
form of tax credit or a new set of deduc- 
tions or an overhaul of the corporate 
tax provisions for the purpose of provid- 
ing small business relief. 

Fourth, it would provide simple, effi- 
cient, and equitable tax relief to small 
businesses. 

This bill would increase the surtax ex- 
emption to $50,000 for taxable years 
starting after December 31, 1974, and 
scale it up to $100,000 over a 5-year pe- 
riod, This would have a very minimal ef- 
fect on the fiscal 1975 budget and only 
an approximate $1 billion impact during 
its first full year of implementation, with 
no allowance for the feedback effect 
from higher employment and better uti- 
lization of resources in the small business 
sector. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
reviewed my bill during the tax reform 
sessions in the 93d Congress. I hope it 
can be included in the tax reform bill to 
be developed in 1975 after the commit- 
tee completes work on an emergency tax 
bill. There can be no more important 
reform than providing relief for the Na- 
tion’s small businesses. 
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THE RATIONING PSYCHOLOGY AND 
CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
so many logical and sensible arguments 
against a program of national gasoline 
rationing that it is difficult to summarize 
the whole case in any single speech or 
article. 

I was struck, however, by the cogency 
of the arguments used in a recent edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal, and I 
include that editorial to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

A very short companion editorial ap- 
peared with the one I have already men- 
tioned. In this piece, the editors chide 
this Congress for its inaction on energy 
matters. The criticism is deserved, I 
think, and so I include that short edi- 
torial, too, to be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 1975] 
THE RATIONING PSYCHOLOGY 


Just as we feared, Congressmen are begin- 
ning to join the gasoline rationing band- 
wagon, despite—or maybe because of—Presi- 
dent Ford's assurance that he would most 
likely veto any such plan. First it was Sena- 
tor Jackson. Yesterday Senators Mansfield 
and Weicker signed up. 

So it seems to become necessary to discuss 
gasoline rationing as if it were a proposal the 
nation should take seriously. It is a depress- 
ing chore. Perhaps we can make matters 
easier by putting aside for the moment the 
fact that keeping prices low does not encour- 
age domestic production, in itself a fact im- 
portant enough to sink any idea that ration- 
ing is a long-run path to energy self-suffi- 
ciency. Rather, we will set aside problems of 
supply, and look only at the problems of con- 
sumption. 

As we understand the argument for gaso- 
line rationing, it’s based on the notion that 
energy conservation and a further income 
transfer from the rich to the poor can both 
be accomplished by the same measure. Or at 
the very least, there can be energy conserva- 
tion without it imposing any burden on low- 
income motorists, which is almost the same 
thing. The burdens of conservation would 
be born only by the rich, people who need 
extra gasoline to drive to their polo match, 
for example. 

Now, in any rationing schemes the ration 
tickets must be either transferable or non- 
transferable. Either everyone is stuck with 
his allotment, which President Ford esti- 
mates at nine gallons a week, or those who 
most need gasoline are allowed to buy cou- 
pons from those who need it less. How the 
price of rationed gasoline plus ration coupons 
would compare with the price of unrationed 
gasoline is an interesting economic problem; 
but the mere thought of the problem warns 
against the assumption that rationing will 
truly keep prices down and reduce the drains 
on the economy. 

So let us lay aside not only the problem of 
supply effects but also the problem of the 
price of coupons. What about rationing as 
a method of income transfer? Well, it ignores 
a salient feature of American society. 

To wit, the poor or relatively poor often are 
much more car-centered than the wealthy. 
Some Tenhessee mountaineers drive 50 miles 
a day to and from jobs but many Wall Street 
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bankers use public transportation. In most 
cities and towns around the country many 
of the gas-guzzling hot rods will be owned by 
auto mechanics, truck drivers and factory 
workers; many Volkswagens will be owned by 
college graduates who prefer to spend their 
money on a $70,000 house. 

To create “equity” in this maze, or to par- 
cel out the coupons if they were non-trans- 
ferable, the rationers would need to decree 
that ration stamps would not be passed out 
in equal portions to every licensed driver but 
would be apportioned according to neces- 
sity—as in World War II, when there were A 
stamps for frivolous drivers, B stamps, C 
stamps and T stamps for trucks, etc. To make 
these determinations, they would set up ra- 
tioning boards in all the nation’s county 
seats. So instead of the nation cutting its fuel 
costs in an economic sense, it would raise 
them through the necessity to hire a vast 
bureaucracy of rationers. The real income 
transfer would be from motorists to a new 
army of bureaucrats. 

There is another problem as well. The his- 
tory of efforts to control consumption 
through enforcement is a depressing one. 
You need think only of prohibition, or mari- 
juana or even heroin, And at the moment, 
there is no shortage of gasoline at current 
prices, the shortage would have to be created 
by blockading the borders. And of course; 
even in World War II, when rationing was 
supported by a national desire to help the 
war effort, those T stamps eventually became 
very plentiful on the black market. 

Congress is apparently willing to lay aside 
all of these problems, permanently rather 
than merely for the sake of argument. Or 
perhaps instead some members are exercising 
their machismo, behind the safety of Presi- 
dent Ford's promise to veto the measure and 
save Co from bearing any responsi- 
bility for its results. For if the voters ever 
do experience rationing for a while they are 
going to like it even less than the President 
does, and two years isn’t too long a time 
to remember who first brought it up. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

If President Ford’s energy proposals ac- 
complish nothing else, they have at least 
united Senators Henry Jackson and Edward 
Kennedy. President Ford currently has au- 
thority to go ahead with one part of his 
energy program, the tax on imported oil. But 
the two Senators have to sponsor 
legislation that would delay the tax by 90 
days. 

It’s not that the Democrats are ready with 
a substitute for the Ford program. Indeed, 
over in the House, the Democratic leaders 
recentiy outlined seven approaches to the 
energy problem, but were unable to agree 
on which to take. A 90-day delay is needed, 
the announcement by Senators Jackson 
and Kennedy explained, to give Congress a 
chance to “develop fair and equitable alter- 
natives.” 

It is now 461 days since Saudi Arabia em- 
bargoed oil shipments to the United States. 
Congress hasn't figured out what to do 
about it, but if it can delay things for an- 
other 90 days, maybe it will think of some- 
thing. 


CALL FOR A NATIONAL 
REFERENDUM 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
South Korean President Park Chung 
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Hee’s call last week for a national 
referendum on his leadership should be 
a source of encouragement to every re- 
sponsible American concerned with pre- 
serving our national security and fur- 
thering democratic rule in the world. 

His action demonstrates the Republic 
of Korea’s determination to give its peo- 
ple a voice in their government despite 
the constant threat from a militant, 
totalitarian government on its northern 
border. 

While no Member of Congress wants 
to involve himself in the internal prob- 
lems of another nation, the fact is that 
our fate has been linked closely with 
South Korea’s since the Korean war in 
the 1950's. 

Our own national security and world 
stability continue to be affected by the 
governments which rule the Korean 
peninsula. 

In a world where our influence seems 
to be shrinking and one-time allies have 
been neutralized or have become our 
active adversaries, South Korea has re- 
mained a cooperative partner. That fact 
was demonstrated tangibly in Vietnam 
where South Korea came to our aid with 
more than 50,000 combat troops—the 
largest contribution of any nation other 
than the United States and South Viet- 
nam itself. South Korea has remained 
a willing ally despite: mounting criticism 
of her internal policies. 

President Park has responded by pro- 
viding his critics with a democratic 
means of expressing their misgivings and 
has promised to abide by the will of the 
electorate. 

Whatever the outcome of the referen- 
dum, a program has been set in motion 
for the continuation of an orderly and 
stable government in South Korea—one 
in which the Korean people will have a 
representative voice. 

We in this country can only hope that 
this process will be allowed to go forward 
smoothly and with moderation practiced 
on both sides so that the democratic 
traditions on which the referendum is 
based may be fully realized. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues the following text of President 
Park’s speech announcing his decision to 
the Korean people last week: 

PRESIDENT PARK PROPOSES REFERENDUM ON 
YUSHIN CONSTITUTION 

(The following is a translation of the text 
ofa special statement issued at 10 a.m., on 
January 22, 1975 (Korean Standard Time), 
by President Park Chung Hee on the pro- 
posed national referendum:) 

Today I want to ask you who are the 
sovereign people for the further exercise of 
your wise judgment on an important reso- 
lution. 

Our people of the Republic of Korea con- 
firmed the present constitution, embodying 
the nation’s ardent aspiration for stability 
and prosperity as well as pursuit of peaceful 
unification of the fatherland in an exercise 
of the people’s sovereignty displayed in the 
national referendum of November 21, 1972, 
thereby setting forth in this land a new 
constitutional order designed to facilitate 
great revitalizing reforms in all sectors of 


national policy. 

Generally speaking, a constitution is the 
basic law of a country, the existence of 
which is based upon the sovereign decision 
of the people, and the value of which is 
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found in its fostering of a nation’s public 
interests. A constitution is the tangible man- 
ifestation of a national will to pursue the 
historical mission and ideals of the time and 
the society. 

The existing constitution and the Yushin 
(revitalizing reforms) system based there- 
upon embody the following: 

A government system aimed at coping ef- 
fectively with turbulent situations at home 
and abroad, and organizing and accelerating 
buildup of national strength by eliminating 
all wastes and inefficiency, as well as a con- 
stitutional order facilitating the develop- 
ment of the kind of stable democracy best 
suited to our historical reality; and 

Also an aspiration for national renewal 
designed to lay the foundations for peaceful 
unification of the fatherland by forestalling 
any inyasion attempt by the north Korean 
Communists, such as the Korean War; and 
by bringing about lasting peace on the 
Korean peninsula. 

In the past two years, we have reaped 
remarkable achievements in the buildup of 
national strength, while maintaining this 
constitutional order. 

However, as I explained several times at 
the turn of the year, we now face grave 
difficulties no less serious than those of last 
year. 

The worldwide economic recession prompt- 
ed by the oil crisis is worsening as time 
passes, and the resource shortage coupled 
therewith is creating new tensions between 
countries producing and consuming these re- 
sources. 

As for international politics, the possibility 
of the outbreak of local wars has been in- 
creasing, despite the efforts for detente 
among world powers. 

Under these circumstances, the North 
Korean Communists are frantically attempt- 
ing to obliterate our freedom and even our 
existence. 

They have constantly sought an oppor- 
tunity to communize the entire Korean 
peninsula; they have unilaterally suspended 
the South-North Dialogue, born of the as- 
pirations of the 50 million people, trampling 
down the South-North Joint communique 
of July 4, 1972, and have been denouncing or 
rejecting all the just, practicable and real- 
istic suggestions we have proposed. 

We find ourselves in a position from which 
we must safeguard the lives and freedom of 
the people and seek peaceful unification of 
the divided fatherland in the face of inces- 
sant threats of communization by these bel- 
licose and dogmatic ultra-leftist adventurers; 
and we must, at the same time, pursue 
stability of the people’s lives as well as de- 
velopment of the national economy in the 
midst of the worldwide economic recession. 

If there is a way to ensure our freedom 
and existence as well as our peace and pros- 
perity with our own hands in such a difficult 
situation, it would be simple for each of our 
people to be faithful to his occupational role, 
to work hard with sweat, and explore the 
great potential of our nation; and to inte- 
grate and sublimate that potential into na- 
tional solidarity. 

Due to the present universal economic 
recession and resource scarcity, many coun- 
tries are being menaced by threats of un- 
employment and starvation. Even some ad- 
vanced nations are undergoing great con- 
fusion, economic, political and social, unable 
to overcome such difficulties effectively. 

But it is entirely the result of the hard 
work we mustered in concerted endeavors be- 
tween the government and people, under the 
orderly and efficient governmental system 
created by the October Revitalization, that 
we have been able to cope with threats from 
Communist North Korea while maintaining 
the basis of stability for the people's lives 
even at this perilous juncture. 

We have never heard of a single case in the 
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history of the world in which national diffi- 
culties were surmounted by means of self- 
indulgence and factionalism, without any 
self-restraint or concerted efforts on the part 
of the people. 

Today, some articulate people in western 
society talk of a so-called “crisis of western 
democracy,” realizing that there are many 
insufficlencies in the contemporary political 
order of western countries hampering the 
effective solution to complex contemporary 
crisis. They emphasize that the only way to 
surmount grave obstacles lies in restraint 
and unity on the part of the people, as well 
as in leaders’ effecting action. 

Even in this context, we cannot help but 
reaffirm the historical necessity and virtual 
inevitability of the Yushin system. 

If we are to pursue the path toward peace- 
ful unification of the fatherland, forcing 
Communist north Korea to abandon its 
schemes for achieving unification under com- 
munism; if we are to regain national con- 
science, and pursue the South-North Dia- 
logue with sincerity, it will be possible only 
if we ourselves, first of all, rally firmly be- 
hind the cause of the Yushin system, build- 
ing up national strength without the slight- 
est gap or waste, thereby pressing our su- 
premacy of power over our adversaries. 

The stability of the people’s lives and 
development of the national economy, too, 
can be realized only when we maintain stabil- 
ity in all sectors, including politics, economy, 
society and culture, with emphasis on public 
interest and order upholding efficiency and 
practicality with the government and people 
cooperating in the buildup of national 
strength by concerted efforts. 

If we clamor for freedom and democracy 
only with words, and neglect the ensuring of 
national strength which constitutes their 
basis, encourage self-indulgence instead of 
freedom, and confusion instead of democracy, 
the north Korean Communists, far from 
agreeing to dialogue, will only intensify their 
various schemes and provocations for com- 
munization of the whole country, taking ad- 
vantage of our disunity and confusion. 

The basis of stability for the people’s lives 
would thus be destroyed, and development of 
stable democracy can hardly be expected. 

Therefore, the existing constitution and 
the Yushin system based thereupon are the 
only path for our state and nation to survive 
these difficulties. 

Nonetheless, there are some persons, a seg- 
ment of our society, trying to paralyze the 
function of constitutional rule in disregard 
of the constitutional process, agitating for 
repeal of the Yushin system and the present 
constitution. These people undermine na- 
tional unity by splitting national opinion, 
creating social confusion by making even the 
issue of the security of the nation a pawn 
of politics. They issue irresponsible utter- 
ances, stich as, “There can be no threat of 
aggression from the north”, despite their 
witnessing the atrocity on last August 15, 
and the discovery of an invasion tunnel in 
the demilitarized zone. 

If these utterances and this conduct were 
left unchecked, it would lead to destruction 
of national unity, dispersion and weakening 
of national strength, and undermining of the 
basis for stability of the people’s lives, as well 
as the crushing of economic development 
and entanglement of social order. 

Our internal splits and confusion would 
result in assisting the so-called “People's 
Democratic Revolution” of the north Korean 
Communists, and would incur a grave situ- 
ation, endangering the security of the state 
itself by granting an opportunity for armed 
aggression to Communist North Korea. 

In view of these circumstances, it is my 
conviction that the existing construction can 
by no means be repealed until the north 
Korean Communists abandon their violent 
revolutionary policy aimed at communizing 
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the whole Korean peninsula, and threats 
from the north are removed completely. 

I rather firmly believe that this constitu- 
tion should be safeguarded continuously and 
the revitalizing system should be further de- 
veloped. This is the basis of national admin- 
istration on which I, in my capacity of Pres- 
ident, preside, prepare and execute major 
national policies. 

Therefore, I am resolved to ask you the 
sovereign people directly by conducting a na- 
tional referendum, pursuant to the decision 
of the Cabinet and in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 49 of the constitution, 
whether or not you approve this important 
state policy, that the existing constitution 
should continue to be safeguarded, 

I have renewed my determination to carry 
out with even greater sincerity the respon- 
sibility of the president for defending the 
state and promoting the interests of the 
state and the well-being of the people by a 
coalition of national opinion and re: 
the historic appropriateness and national 
suitability of the Yushin system in that 
manner. 

Therefore, you the people, who are the 
national sovereign should decide in the pro- 
posed national referendum whether you 
wish to continue to maintain the present 
eonstitution for the sake of our security, 
freedom, peace and prosperity, and develop 
further the Yushin system based thereon, or 
whether you would return again to the old 
System of confusion and retrogression. 

The October Revitalization was a reform 
intended to eradicate that confusion and li- 
cense that irresponsibility and inefficiency, 
which had been rampant in the name of 
freedom and democracy and to accelerate the 
strengthening of national power, thereby de- 
veloping a genuine democracy compatible 
with our historical realities. 

It is for this reason that our people estab- 
lished the government by due democratic 
procedures, with the current constitution 
as its basic law, and are enjoying their due 
share of freedom, doing their best In their 
respective roles and occupations, 

There is no other “freedom” or “democ- 
racy” which should be recovered at the cost 
of social stability. 

Some are mistaken enough to consider 
that criminal acts such as undermining 50- 
celal order or overthrowing the state and 
government conducive to restoring democ- 
racy and freedom, but this misconception 
can never be condoned. 

Nevertheless, some persons who are slan- 
dering the constitution seek to delude the 
people into believing that constitutional re- 
vision would solve all economic and security 
problems, making the nation better off over- 
night, they chant such attractive slogans as 
“restoration of democracy” or “freedom,” but 
they are bent on disturbing the society and 
instigating destruction of constitutional 
order. 

However, all our countrymen are well 
aware of the enormity of the wrongs that 
have been done to our nation and society by 
such abusive behavior, weakening national 
power, encouraging waste, disorder and 
inefficiency. 

Some have repeatedly gone to the extreme 
of opposing everything the government does 
Just for the sake of opposition, without 
bothering to reflect upon whether it is right 
or wrong. 

They termed diplomatic normalization 
with Japan a “sellout,” they accused the 
dispatch of our troops to Vietnam as “blood 
politicking”; they criticized the activation 
of the homeland reserve forces as a political 
maneuver. 

In the legislative chamber, they often 
stormed the rostrum and engaged in violent 
obstruction simply because their minority 
opinion was not adopted. 
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Every election has been marred by ex- 
treme waste of national wealth, confusion, 
and even demoralization of the people in 
the flurry of excessive politicking accom- 
panied by disorder and corruption. 

Fellow Countrymen. 

I have described the “freedom” and 
“democracy” which opponents of the current 
constitution like to be restored. 

We can never say there are genuine free- 
dom or genuine democracy. 

They are freedom and democracy in name 
only, for they are license, confusion and ir- 
responsibility indeed. 

Freedom and democracy are not a posses- 
sion or a special skill ssed exclusively 
by those people opposing the present consti- 
tution now. 

They rather represent universal standards 
of behavior which are enjoyed by each and 
every citizen now, and which will be further 
cultivated. 

Under democracy, minority opinion is re- 
spected, but the decision is taken by majority 
rule; competition takes place in good faith, 
and the outcome is readily accepted; individ- 
ual freedom and rights are enjoyed, but 
within limits that would not harm the free- 
dom and safety of the citizens, particularly 
the freedom of the entire people and the 
security of the nation. 

Therefore, it would be a gross mistake 
impeding the development of the nation and 
the people, and thus a blot on the history of 
our nation for us to relapse now into the 
same old license, confusion, irresponsibility 
and inefficiency. 

In such a political climate it would be 
impossible for anyone who might assume the 
helm of the ship of state to put his patriotic 
statecraft into practice with confidence. 

In view of the internal and external reali- 
ties this nation is facing, I would like to re- 
iterate my conviction that the present con- 
stitution should be protected, and major 
policies should be formulated and executed 
with the aim of developing the Yushin system 
based on the constitution for the purposes of: 

Resolutely countering the threat of war 
and military provocations from Communist 
north Korea; 

Preserving the life, property and freedom 
of the people by firmly establishing peace on 
the Korean peninsula; 

Promoting national interests by flexibly 
adapting to fast-changing international 
situations; 

Assuring the people secure living through 
the cultivation of national power despite the 
world economic recession; and 

Laying a solid groundwork for the peaceful 
unification of the fatherland. 

In my judgement, this is the way to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the President 
with sincerity. 

Therefore, I would consider the proposed 
referendum an occasion for not only voicing 
approval or rejection of the constitution, but 
also a vote of confidence in the president. 

Personally, I have dedicated myself wholly 
to the historic mission of reviving the nation. 

If you, my fellow countrymen, do not rec- 
ognize the historical relevance of the Yushin 
systems and desire to abolish the existing 
constitution, I would take it to be a note of 
nonconfidence in me and would step down 
from the presidency immediately. 

If you, my fellow countrymen, agree to my 
major policies designed to continue defend- 
ing the current constitution, I pledge anew 
to devote myself to the cause of the nation 
and people in the strength of your confidence 
and support. 

The forthcoming national referendum will 
prove an important crossroads that will steer 
the course of the nation in one of two ways. 

It is my hope that you, m full realization 
of the difficulties confronting us, will make 
an earnest, wise and patriotic decision. 
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VOTING IS THE REAL BICENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, in the De- 
cember 30 issue of the Chicago Trib- 
une, Mr. Joseph T. Meek, founder of 
the Illinois Retail Merchants Association, 
suggested in a guest column that this 
Nation, in connection with its Bicenten- 
nial activities, launch a “strong, non- 
partisan, nationwide effort” to attain a 
minimum of 100 million registered voters 
by July 4, 1976, and to insure that at 
least three-fourths of those registered 
actually cast ballots in the 1976 general 
election. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Meek 
that active voter participation would be 
a most fitting observance of our Bicen- 
tennfal. Public participation in the gov- 
ernmental process has enabled our form 
of government to survive for 200 years. 
Only through continued and vigorous 
public participation can we expect it to 
last another 200 years. 

This Nation has more than 140 million 
persons of voting age. Certainly more 
than 100 million should be registered 
voters. Yet, in the last Presidential elec- 
tion less than 78 million votes were cast; 
and in the election last November a woe- 
fully small number of persons exercised 
their right, and responsibility, to vote. 
I am convinced that dishonest govern- 
ment is encouraged by honest men and 
women creating a political vacuum 
through their failure to participate in 
governmental processes. 

Mr. Meek’s goal is worthy of attention 
and I include his article to be printed 
in the RECORD at this point: 

Vortmnc Is THe REAL BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 
{By Joseph T. Meek) 

The Bicentennial observance in 1976 must, 
to carry any significance and have any effect 
on a new and mistrusting generation, re- 
create in the citizens a deep sense of Te- 
sponsibility for and participation in the goy- 
erning of their country. 

We hope a strong, nonpartisan, nation- 
wide effort will be made to have 100 million 
registered voters by the Fourth of July, 
1976—a pointed way to the peak of patriot- 
ism, earned participation. 

By November, 1976, we would like to see 
three-fourths of those voters at the polis to 
insure at least, that the majority has spoken. 

Already a vigorous but small group of 
senior citizens is supporting a “Bicentennial 
Committee of 100 Million Americans,” work- 
ing hard toward this goal. These worried 
patriots deserve the united strength of the 
nation. 

Dr. Mark Krug of the University of Chi- 
cago and others, including this writer, have 
been working with high school and college 


students and their teachers to develop con- 
scientious, dedicated citizens. Modern 
America is seemingly as unacquainted with 
the meaningfulness of its vote as is the cit- 
izen who, for the first time, becomes old 
enough to vote. 

To the new generation, Dr. Krug wrote: 
“Americans will love America the more, not 
less, when they gain an insight into the fact 
that generations past have built America 
soundly and well. These past generations 
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have left for new generations the task of 
improving and refining our way of life and 
the government which permits it to develop 
as free citizens want it and not as dictators 
desire it... 

“The young in particular, must be deeply 
imbued with and committed to the American 
creed...” 

Part of the lesson we must learn from the 
coming Bicentennial is that we must intelli- 
gently defend the advantages of our way of 
life, our system of government. 

The Bicentennial ought not only entertain 
but inform millions of Americans that polit- 
ical competence is essential to the protection 
and advancement of what every profession 
the new voter selects or the adult tries to 
follow. 

Most of us, in school and out, have been 
taught only the advantages of governmental 
processes, but have never been taught the 
essential steps of selection, nomination, and 
election, which is the “Fancy Dan” stuff 
gone to work—politics! 

Many men and women in government are 
cynical, frustrated, and disillusioned. Those 
conditions have been brought about not by 
the processes but tragically marked by the 
apathy, carelessness, and criticism of those 
who take our nation for granted. 

We have told students to never become 
eynical about politics, that, in a real sense, 
it is the only game in town. 

Politics is the life blood of a democracy, of 
a republic. It is the fuel that propels the en- 
gine of a free society. To profess love for the 
democratic form of government but ridicule 
and disclaim its politics is to pretend to 
honor a product while despising the process 
that creates it. 

It is exactly in this area of history book 
hypocrisy that the young generation finds 
the “double-talk” which it has come to de- 
spise and shun. 

The extent to which the political life of 
our country becomes corrupted is the result— 
almost entirely—of the tendency of sincere, 
decent, and unselfish people to wash their 
hands of their responsibilities and abdicate 
the field to the special interests, the selfish, 
and the cynical. 

The 1976 Bicentennial will be the greatest 
of costly failures in our history if it glosses 
over what we are trying to celebrate, what 
we must do to have an even more glorious 
celebration in 2076. 

Without a representative vote in 1976 our 
Bicentennial may well be a wake in advance 
of our death as a competitive two-party sys- 
tem. Our songs may well be dirges for a 
citizenry which failed to believe in and sup- 
port its own existence. 


LEGISLATICN TO CURB EXCESSIVE 
FDA REGULATION 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am reintroducing legislation to re- 
strict the further assumption of regula- 
tory authority by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. This bill is identical to 
H.R. 643, introduced by my friend and 
former colleague, Craig Hosmer, in the 
93d Congress. 

The FDA feels present regulations do 
not protect the public and that mega- 
dose vitamin therapy may be harmful un- 
less supervised by a physician, The FDA 
has recommended that large doses of 
vitamins be available only by prescrip- 
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tion—although the scientific evidence to 
support such a course of regulation is 
mixed—at best. 

This bill will prevent any regulation of 
vitamins and food supplements unless 
the FDA can prove the dosage will be 
harmful. 

Since 1962, the FDA has been trying 
to force vitamins and other food sup- 
plements into stiff, prescription-like reg- 
ulations. In the face of congressional ac- 
tion, those early attempts at regulation 
were withdrawn. Then the FDA began 
a more studied and deliberate campaign, 
culminating in a proposed series of reg- 
ulations published in mid-1973. In Au- 
gust 1974, a U.S. Second Court of Appeals 
prohibited the FDA from immediate im- 
plementation of its regulations. But the 
proposed FDA standards will still go into 
effect in June 1975 unless Congress acts. 

We have seen a tendency toward great- 
er and greater regulation, toward great- 
er and greater power, in the Federal Goy- 
ernment. So the FDA’s actions come as 
no surprise. 

Regulation for the sake of regulation 
is wrong, however, and that is just what 
the FDA’s actions smack of. At a time 
when noted scientists disagree over the 
questions of vitamin dosages, at a time 
when there have been few, if any, docu- 
mented cases of health hazards due to 
vitamin overdoses, at a time when a 
medium-sized carrot contains more vi- 
tamin A than the amount the FDA would 
like to have dispensed by prescription 
only, I can see little or no justification in 
allowing the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to assume greater and greater au- 
thority. 

The greatest dangers we face today are 
not from unregulated business or indus- 
try, but from unregulated government. 
While business must abide by the law, it 
is even more important that Government 
be held in check. 


CEREMONIES MARK OPENING OF 
NEW SOUTH POLE STATION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1975 a new facility at the South 
Pole, called the Amundsen-Scott South 
Pole Station, was formally dedicated. 
The construction of this new U.S. facility 
took 4 years and replaces a station built 
19 years ago. 

Dr. Guyford Stever, Director of the 
National Science Foundation, led a party 
of 24 officials to the South Pole for the 
dedication ceremonies, My distinguished 
colleague from Texas, the Honorable J. J. 
PICKLE, also attended the dedication. 
Dr. Norman Hackerman, Chairman of 
the National Science Board and presi- 
dent of Rice University addressed the 
group and I submit his remarks to you, 
my fellow members of Congress and the 
general public. I would also like to sub- 
mit the press release from the National 
Science Foundation, that describes this 
most important scientific facility. 
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Dr. Hackerman’s remarks and the re- 


lease follow: 
REMARKS BY DR, NORMAN HACKERMAN 


I appreciate the opportunity of being pres- 
ent, with the other Members of the National 
Science Board and our friends and colleagues, 
at the dedication of the new South Pole 
Station. 

There is a feeling of special achievement 
on seeing this modern research facility at the 
bottom of the world. With only a short ex- 
posure to the temperature today, I can ap- 
preciate the efforts that must have gone into 
moving the cargo, assembling the materials, 
and building this Station. 

In recognition of the efforts and dollars 
invested and the continuing needs of man- 
kind, the next step is to ensure that future 
planning, funding, and the talents of our 
best scientists are directed toward taking 
maximum advantage of this investment. By 
this, I mean scientists from many nations, 
those people whose understanding and in- 
sight can use these facilities to best advan- 
tage to learn more about the world in which 
we live and the forces that affect it. It seems 
particularly appropriate that a station lo- 
cated at the southern axis of the world, where 
the meridians radiate northward and touch 
all lands, all oceans, and all peoples, should 
be international in character and scope. 

It is impressive also to be here on the 
Antarctic Continent in the middle of an ice 
age, on top of a two-mile-thick ice sheet, 
surrounded by thousands of square miles of 
ice in all directions. Sophisticated electronics 
and geodetic satellites passing overhead tell 
us our exact geographic position on this mass 
of ice. Measurements over the past two years 
reveal that the ice on which we stand is 
moving northward in the general direction 
of Rio de Janeiro at the rate of nine to ten 
meters per year. In addition, this new Sta- 
tion undergoes a phenomenon known as “pole 
wobble” in which the axis of the earth moves 
erratically over an area about the size of a 
baseball field. It has been suggested that this 
wobble represents the shift of material within 
the earth and that further research might 
provide the means of forecasting earthquakes. 
As yet, we neither know the explanation of 
this phenomenon nor understand many other 
things about this area. But this we do know: 
here isa facility which makes it possible for 
men and women to exercise their ingenuity 
and talents to make observations and carry 
out experiments to learn more about the 
world, environmental interactions, and the 
history of this Continent. We have every ex- 
pectation that research in glaciology, meteor- 
ology, biology, and geophysics carried on here 
will better prepare mankind to meet tht 
probiems of the future. 

I close with the expectation that this 
South Pole Station and the research carried 
on here will serve as a catalyst to extend 
further the spirit of international coopera- 
tion among all nations and to improve the 
quality of life everywhere. 


CEREMONIES MARK OPENING OF NEw SOUTH 
PoLe STATION 

A large aluminum dome near a long, hori- 
zontal half-cylinder of corrugated steel rises 
from a flat, white, featureless snow plain 
that extends for hundreds of miles in every 
direction—all north. 

It's the United States’ new Amundsen- 
Scott South Pole Station, activated Jan- 
uary 9 following four years of construction 
under often extremely difficult conditions, 
The new station, which this coming Antarc- 
tic winter will be home for 18 scientists and 
support personnel, replaces a station built in 
1956 and now being crushed under 40 feet of 
ice and snow. 

The new buildings, already showing a dust- 
ing of white from drifting snow, are built 
“upstream” from the south geographic pole, 
one end of the axis about which the Earth 
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rotates, Because the station is built on slowly 
moving ice, more than 9,999 feet thick, the 
flow of the ice will carry the station over 
the location of the pole in several years. 

Studies conducted by scientists at Pole 
Station include: several projects aimed at 
obtaining information related to worldwide 
pollution, weather and climatological studies, 
upper atmosphere research, investigation of 
immunologic changes that take place in peo- 
ple in isolation, and monitoring of earth- 
quake events as part of a worldwide network 
and for use in geophysical studies of the 
earth. 

In ceremonies marking the formal opening 
of the station, Dr. H. Guyford Stever, Director 
of the National Science Foundation, read a 
letter from President Ford in which the 
President said, “The dedication of the new 
Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station is a re- 
dedication by the United States to the ideals 
of the Antarctic Treaty. By making the re- 
sults of our South Pole research freely avall- 
able, we reiterate our commitment to the ob- 
jectives of the Treaty. By making our South 
Pole facility accessible to scientists of all 
nations, we reaffirm our devotion to the ideals 
of cooperation that are characteristic of Ant- 
arctica and that have extensively benefited 
mankind.” 

Dr. Stever gave special recognition to Mrs. 
Ruth Siple, widow of antarctic explorer Dr. 
Paul Siple, who was at the South Pole for 
the dedication. Dr. Siple, widely known for 
his antarctic studies, was the first scientific 
leader at Pole Station in 1956-57. Dr. Stever 
also paid tribute to the Navy’s VXE-6 Squad- 
ron for its part in fiying construction mate- 
rials to the station, and to the Seabees of 
Naval Mobile Construction Battalion 71 for 
“their efforts and accomplishments under 
what may be the world’s worst construction 
conditions.” 

The station construction was completed 
by Holmes and Narver, Inc., (H&N) Ana- 
heim, California. 

The new station was funded by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the U.S. Navy 
as part of the United States Antarctic Re- 
search Program. NSF funds, manages and 
coordinates the United States program in 
Antarctica, Under contract to NSF, H&N will 
maintain and operate Pole Station with a 
civilian crew. 

Though Pole Station personnel who work 
outside are not normally subjected to very 
high winds, they do work in just about the 
world's coldest temperatures with a yearly 
average of 46 degrees below zero. Summer- 
time temperatures never top zero degrees 
and wintertime temperatures have been 
measured as low as minus 122 degrees. The 
lowest temperature ever recorded on earth, 
minus 127 degrees, was measured at Vostok, 
a Soviet antarctic station. 

The large geodesic dome at South Pole 
station is 164 feet in diameter and 52 feet 
high. Within its protective cover are three 
two-story buildings that form the center of 
activity of the station. The three are: scien- 
tific spaces and living quarters; communi- 
cations, library, and store; and combination 
dining hall and club facility, post office, pho- 
tographic laboratory, and meeting space. Aus- 
tral summer capacity of the station will be 
about 35 persons. 

Other South Pole Station facilities are 
housed under sections of the 46-foot di- 
ameter corrugated steel arch that extends, 
with its connecting links, more than 800 
feet. These include garage, shop, and recrea- 
tion area; power plant and electrical shop; 
medical and biomedical facilities which also 
serve as dispensary and as a research labora- 
tors; and fuel storage area, A 52-foot tower 
near the geodesic dome will be used for 
auroral studies, 
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HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
tragedy of a bus passenger here in Wash- 
ington being killed while attempting to 
aid the bus driver represents a tale of 
heroism and, on a broader scale, a lesson 
for all of us. 

Dennis Banks was shot while attempt- 
ing to assist a bus driver in collecting a 
fare. His action in this situation showed 
that not all citizens are indifferent to the 
rule of law and a society based on mutual 
respect for the law. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues Lance Gay’s article from the 
Washington Star-News on this tragedy 
and the great outpouring of appreciation 
from the District of Columbia Metrobus 
drivers: 

DENNIS BANKS 
(By Lance Gay) 

After reading of the slaying of Dennis 
Banks, the 22-year-old passenger on a Metro- 
bus who was shot after he tried to help a bus 
driver collect a fare, Walter F. Jones, an- 
other driver, said he felt impelled to do 
something in return. 

“He was one person out of thousands—he 
did something,” said Jones, a 46-year-old 
Metrobus driver. "We've got to get together 
and do something about this.” 

So last night, Jones traveled from depot 
to depot throughout the Metrobus system, 
putting up signs urging fellow bus drivers 
to turn out tonight in uniform at the Jarvis 
Funeral Home for Banks’ wake. 

“Most people on a bus these days just 
don't want to get involved—you can’t blame 
them—but here's a man who tried to do 
something and he was killed for it, and we 
have to show our appreciation for that in 
some way, somehow,” Jones said. 

Banks was shot to death Friday night 
after he went to the aid of a woman Metro- 
bus driver who was trying to get a group of 
about six unruly youths to pay their fares. 
Police said the youths got on the bus at 7th 
and U Streets NW and refused to put mon- 
ey in the cash box. The driver stopped the 
bus near the intersection, and demanded 
that they pay their fares before the bus 
proceeded. 

Banks and other passengers told the youths 
to pay their fares so the bus could get un- 
derway and a fight broke out that spilled out 
of the bus and onto the street, where Banks 
was fatally wounded. 

Several callers who read about the incident 
in the Star-News, called the newspaper last 
night offering help to the family. One un- 
identified young woman urged stepped-up ef- 
forts to get handguns off the streets. 

“How many fine young people like Mr. 
Banks must die before the politicians do 
something,” she said, asking what she could 
do to stop similar incidents from happening 
in the future. “I feel so helpless,” she said. 

Jones, who said he has been beaten up and 
robbed during the 10 years he had been 
driving a bus in the Washington area, said 
he felt the same helplessness. 

“As a driver, you sit there and you ig- 


nore things like people not paying fares. 
You decide to leave things alone,” he sald. 
“I've had people refuse to put anything in 
the box and I've had people put toilet pa- 
per and ticket stubs in and there's nothing 
you can do. 
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“You know that the passengers won't back 
you up if you protest. Most people on a 
bus just don’t want to get involved, But 
then there’s someone like this—he did some- 
thing and the bus drivers have to get to- 
gether to do something for him.” 

George Davis, president of the Amalga- 
mated Transit Union, Local 689, said the 
shooting incident was brought up at a regu- 
lar meeting of the bus drivers’ union last 
night. Union leaders voted to send flowers to 
the funeral home and also promised to send 
a delegation of drivers to the 7:30 p.m. wake, 

“We felt that we have to recognize, in 
some manner, that the drivers appreciate 
people's help and a man’s effort like in this 
unfortunate situation,” Davis said. 


PROTECTING THE CIVIL AND CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ATHLETES 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Speaker, 13 
other Members are joining me today in 
introducing H.R. 2355 to protect the civil 
and constitutional rights of professional 
athletes. This legislation would prohibit 
a web of invidious practices which 
team owners and league officials in vari- 
ous sports have instituted to prevent ath- 
letes from contracting freely for their 
skills and services. 

At the center of this web is the noto- 
rious reserve system, which reserves to a 
player’s team the rights to his services 
until the team trades him or gives him 
an unconditional release. Owners are 
able to keep athletes from negotiating 
with other teams by group enforcement 
of league antitampering rules and of 
the well-known reserve clause, which 
owners insist be included without modi- 
fication or exception in every player's 
contract. Leagues prohibit participation 
by players who have not signed a stand- 
ard player contract which binds the 
player to league rules written by the 
owners. 

Owners also engage in concerted group 
boycotts when they blacklist or refuse 
to deal with players who want to switch 
teams or otherwise challenge the owners’ 
established order. In addition, many 
sports have a ransom rule or Rozelle rule 
whereby a team must be adequately com- 
pensated by a second team whenever an 
athlete plays out his option with the first 
team and signs with the second. This 
type of regulation deters free negotiation 
and penalizes any team which dares to 
acquire the property of another team. 

In the 1972 case involving Curt Flood, 
the Supreme Court recognized the serious 
antitrust implications of baseball’s re- 
serve system, but the Court held that 
only Congress could overturn the anti- 
trust exemption which the courts had 
created for baseball but for no other 
professional sport. This past December, 
in the private lawsuit brought by Joe 
Kapp, a Federal district court held that 
professional football's reserve system, 
along with other practices enforced by 
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team owners and league officials, consti- 
tute illegal restraints of trade in viola- 
tion of the Nation’s antitrust laws. H.R. 
2355 would prohibit these practices in 
baseball, football, and other professional 
team sports. 

Below are portions of the Kapp de- 
cision, necessarily excerpted because of 
space limitations: 

PORTIONS OF THE “Kapp DECISION” 


Kapp v. National Football League, — F. 
Supp. — (No, C-72-537) (N.D. Cal. Dec. 20, 
1974) (Sweigert, J.). 

Plaintiff Joe Kapp brings this suit against 
the defendants National Football League 
(NFL), its Commissioner Pete Rozelle and 
its 26 member professional football clubs 
and other related defendants, alleging anti- 
trust conspiracy and monopoly among de- 
fendants, whereunder defendants in July, 
1971, caused his discharge by the New Eng- 
land Patriots with which he claims to have 
had an October 6, 1970 contract to play for 
the 1970, 1971 and 1972 seasons for a stated 
compensation of $600,000, alleging, further, 
that defendants, in effect, drove plaintiff out 
of professional football in the United 
States... 

While Kapp was with the University of 
California and a prospective professional 
player, the Washington Redskins “drafted” 
him pursuant to a so-called “selection” or 
“draft” rule, embodied in the NFL Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, Section 14,3(A) and 14.5, 
providing that at a Selection Meeting of the 
NFL Clubs, held annually in January or 
February, each club participating therein 
can select prospective players of its own 
choice; the selecting club will have the ex- 
clusive right to negotiate for the services of 
each player selected by it and placed on its 
Reserve List—even if the selecting club’s 
offer to the prospective player might be un- 
acceptable and eyen if the selecting club 
makes no offer at all, no other league club 
may negotiate with him without the consent 
of the selecting club. 

The NFL Constitution and By-Laws, Sec- 
tion 9.2 also contains a so-called “tampering” 
rule which provides that if a member club 
shall tamper, negotiate with or make an 
offer to a player on the active, reserve or 
selection list of another club, then the of- 
fending club, in addition to being subject 
to all other penalties provided in the NFL 
Constitution and By-Laws, shall lose its 
selection chance in the next succeeding se- 
lection meeting, In the same round in which 
the affected player was originally chosen 
and, if such offense was intentional the Com- 
missioner shall have power to fine the of- 
fending club and may award the offended 
club 50% of the amount of the fine im- 
posed by the Commissioner. 

When the Wasington Redskins made no 
satisfactory offer to Kapp, he went to the 
Canadian Football League and played there 
for seven years (1959-1966) during which 
period the Redskins kept him on their re- 
serve list until April, 1966 and thus barred 
other NFL Clubs from negotiating with 
him... 

In January, 1971, the Patriots, acting pur- 
suant to the NFL Constitution and By-Laws 
and at the direction of the Commissioner, 
sent Kapp a form of Standard Player Con- 
tract but Kapp refused to sign it. This Stand- 
ard Player Contract is required by the NFL 
Constitution and By-Laws, Sections 15.1 and 
15.4, to the effect that all contracts be- 
tween the clubs and players shall be in the 
form adopted by the member clubs of the 
league, each club to have the right to mod- 
ify such standard contract but subject to 
the right of the Commissioner to disapprove 
any such modification which is in violation 
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of the Constitution and By-Laws or if either 
contracting party is guilty of conduct detri- 
mental to the league or to professional foot- 
ball. 

The Standard Player Contract (Pars. 4, 6 
and 11), so required, provides that the 
player becomes bound by the Constitution, 
By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the 
league and of his club, including future 
amendments thereto and to the discipline of 
the club—subject only to the right to a 
hearing by the Commissioner whose deci- 
sions shall be final and unappealable. 

The Standard Player Contract, Par. 10 also 
contains the so-called “option” rule which 
gives the employing club a unilateral 
option to renew the contract for a fur- 
ther term of one year at a reduced rate of 
compensation, Le., 90% of the amount paid 
by the player in the previous year—the 
purpose of this rule being, according to 
plaintiff, to coerce the player to sign a new 
contract on the owner’s terms under peril 
of having to serve another year at the re- 
duced compensation ... 


PLAINTIFF'S CONTENTIONS 


Plaintiff! contends that the foregoing 
rules contained in the NFL Constitution and 
By-Laws, i.e., the so-called “Draft” rule, the 
so-called “Tampering” rule, the so-called 
“Option” Rule, the so-called “Rozelle” or 
“Ransom” Rule, the “Standard Player Con- 
tract" Rule, and the rules yesting the power 
to make final interpretations and decisions 
in the Commissioner constitute a combina- 
tion among defendants to refuse to deal with 
players except under the above stated con- 
ditions—in effect a boycott or blacklist— 
and as such a per se violation of the Sher- 
man Act. 

Plaintiffs further contend that, apart from 
the per se rule, the combination is illegal 
even under the “rule of reason” because the 
restraint obviously goes far beyond what 
would be reasonably necessary to achieve the 
business goals involved ... 


THE ANTITRUST ISSUE—CONCLUSIONS 


[W]e are of the opinion that for reasons 
to be hereinafter set forth it is not necessary 
to rest our decision in this pending case on 
an application of the per se rule .. . 

In our pending case and in similar cases 
the only alleged anti-competitive practice is 
joint club enforcement, through the league, 
of player-employee contracts whereunder 
the player agrees to accept and the clubs 
agree among themselves to enforce certain 
restrictions on the player's right to freely 
pursue his trade with other club-employers 
and the clubs yield to that extent their free 
choice to employ. 

There is a well-settled rule of contract 
law that employer-employee contracts, re- 
stricting an employee's right to freely pur- 
sue his trade, may be illegal as against pub- 
Uc policy if, but only if, the restraint is 
unreasonable, taking into consideration the 
nature of the business, the duration of the 
restraint, the area in which it operates, the 
situation of the parties and all circum- 
stances bearing on whether the restriction 
in such only as to afford fair protection to 
the interests of the employer without im- 
posing such an undue hardship on the em- 
ployee as to interfere with the public in- 
terest. 

We have in mind, of course, that when 
two or more club employers agree through 
league rules that individual Player-employ- 
ees, who violate such individual club-em- 
ployee contracts will be in effect boycotted 
y all member club-employers, the situation 
goes beyond mere employer-employee con- 
tracting and falls within the antitrust law 
per se prohibition of combinations not to 
deal—even though the reasonableness test 
would have been applicable to the individual 
player contract . . . 
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[W]e conclude that in this particular field 
of sports league activities the purposes of 
the antitrust laws can be just as well served 
(if not better served) by the basic antitrust 
reasonableness test as by the absolute per 
se test sometimes applied by the courts in 
other fields. 

In applying the reasonableness test we have 
in mind that the issue of reasonableness is 
ordinarily in such genuine dispute that a 
case cannot be resolved on a motion for 
summary Judgment and must go to full trial 
of that issue. 

However, in the present case, league en- 
forcement of most of the challenged rules is 
so patently unreasonable that there is no 
genuine issue for trial. 

The “Ransom” or “Rozelle” rule, provides 
in effect that a player, even after he has 
played out his contract under the option 
rule and has thereby become a free agent, is 
still restrained from pursuing his business 
to the extent that all league members with 
whom he might otherwise negotiate for new 
employment are prohibited from employing 
him unless upon consent of his former em- 
ployer or, absent such consent, subject to the 
power of the NFL Commissioner to name 
and award one or more players to the former 
employer from the active reserve or selec- 
tion list of the acquiring club—as the NFL 
Commissioner in his sole discretion deems 
fair and reasonable. 

A conceivable effect of this rule would be 
to perpetually restrain a player from pur- 
suing his occupation among the clubs of a 
league that holds a virtual monopoly of 
professional football employment in the 
United States. 

We conclude that such a rule imposing re- 
Straint virtually unlimited in time and ex- 
tent, goes far beyond any possible need for 
fair protection of the interests of the club- 
employers or the purposes of the NFL and 
that it imposes upon the player-employees 
such undue hardship as to be an unreason- 
able restraint and such a rule is not sus- 
ceptible of different inferences concerning 
its reasonableness; it is unreasonable under 
any legal test and there is no genuine issue 
about it to require or justify trial. 

Similarly, the draft rule is also patently 
unreasonable insofar as it permits virtually 
perpetual boycott of a draft prospect even 
when the drafting club refuses or fails with- 
in a reasonable time to reach a contract with 
the player. 

Similarly, the so-called “one-man rule,” 
vesting final decision in the NFL Commis- 
sioner, is also patently unreasonable (par- 
ticularly where considered in the Nght of 
principles of impartial arbitration embodied 
in the Federal Arbitration Act, 9 U.S.C. § 1- 
14, and underlying the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Commonwealth Corp v. Cas- 
ualty Co. 494 US. 145 (1968)), insofar as 
that unilateral kind of arbitration is used 
to interpret or enforce other NFL rules in- 
volving restrictions on the rights of players 
or clubs to free employment choice. 

Similarly, the tampering rule and the 
Standard Player Contract rule are also pat- 
ently unreasonable insofar as they are used 
to enforce other NFL rules in that area. 

The Option Rule, which appears only in 
the Standard Contract (Par, 10), gives the 
club an option for one additional year of 
service at 90% of the contract salary unless 
otherwise agreed, Since NFL rules leave the 
matters of duration and to free 
negotiation between players and clubs, this 
lone prescribed option provision cannot be 
said to so extend the original term and 
salary as to render it patently unreasonable; 
its legality cannot, therefore, be determined 
on summary judgment. 

However, it is not necessary to hold that 
NFL league enforcement is iilegal as to all 
restrictive employment or tenure rules; it 18 
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sufficient if we can determine on summary 
judgment the illegality of league enforce- 
ment of one or more such rules to the detri- 
ment of plaintiff. 

It remains, therefore, only to determine 
whether NFL enforcement of the rules which 
we have held to be patently unreasonable 
and illegal can be deemed to have been the 
cause or at least one of the causes of injury 
to plaintiff. 

We have in mind that the record here 
shows that the immediate cause of plaintiff's 
discharge by the New England Patriots was 
his refusal to comply with demands that he 
sign the Standard Player Contract. 

However, as already explained, signing of 
the Standard Player Contract (including its 
paragraphs 4, 5 and 6) would bind a player 
to the whole NFL Constitution and By-Laws 
which, in turn, include the rules herein held 
to be illegal. 

As already indicated, we are mindful that 
it may be held on review that application 
of the per se test renders NFL enforcement 
illegal as to all restrictive employment or 
tenure rules—regardless of reasonableness 
for sports league purposes. If so, such hold- 
ing could be made on the present record 
without trial or further proceedings. 


HOW TO AVOID ANTITRUST 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, last year the 
President signed into law a bill to in- 
crease the criminal penalties for viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. Violations of 
those laws could always cause serious in- 
jury to the public by limiting competi- 
tion and raising prices and now there are 
serious penalties for those who disregard 
the antitrust laws. I supported the in- 
creased criminal penalties and I ex- 
pressed my hope that they would deter 
violations and never need to be imposed. 
It is not enough to just hope, however. 
I am concerned that some businessmen 
may not be able to afford expensive legal 
counsel and may violate the antitrust 
laws without even knowing they have 
done anything illegal. 

Although I am sure the prosecutors 
and the courts will use some common 
sense and not deal with the unwitting 
violator in the same way as they would 
with the violator who knows the law, I 
think it is our duty in Congress to help 
explain the law to businessmen so that 
they do not inadvertently violate it. For 
this reason I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article from the 
January 27, 1975 issue of Business Week 
which tells what counsel for major cor- 
porations are now telling their clients 
about the antitrust laws. 

This article should provide some help 
for businessmen. I am also asking the 
Justice Department to prepare a book- 
let to explain the antitrust laws to the 
small businessman, in addition to com- 
pleting the consumer explanation prom- 
ised by the Attorney General last year. 

How To Avorw ANTITRUST 

As the federal government gets tougher on 
corporations and corporate executives caught 
up in antitrust cases, more and more com- 
panies are mounting elaborate campaigns to 
teach their employees precisely what the 
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Sherman and Clayton Acts outlaw—and to 
get across the message that the management 
suite really wants those laws obeyed. 

What corporate lawyers and top managers 
fear is having their company dragged into 
an antitrust suit by the actions of a sub- 
ordinate. The costs of violating the law can 
run high. The Justice Dept. now routinely 
seeks jail terms in price-fixing cases, and just 
last month Congress made such convictions 
felonies rather than misdemeanors. Fines, 
moreover, can now run to $l-million per 
violation. 

“We rattle the jail door a bit,” admits one 
corporate counsel in describing how he wins 
support at the top for new anti-antitrust 
programs. The danger to managers is real 
enough. Executives of International Paper 
Co. and Diamond International Corp., for ex- 
ample, were recently handed jail terms in a 
paper-label price-fixing case in California, 
although the sentences were suspended in 
return for their lecturing on antitrust to 
business and civic groups. Criminal penalties 
were also imposed in antitrust cases last year 
against individual executives of H. K. Porter 
Co., an Illinois beer distributor, against sev- 
eral Arizona bakers, and against such cor- 
porations as Du Pont, Ciba-Geigy, American 
Cyanamid, and Armco Steel. 


A BIG ISSUE 


“Antitrust compliance is just about the 
most important responsibility that a cor- 
porate law department has to discharge,” 
says George A. Birrell, general counsel of 
Mobil Oil Corp. And Du Pont lawyer Charles 
Welch says that he sees signs of “a new anti- 
trust emphasis.” 

TRW, Inc., last year issued a 22-page anti- 
trust guide, its first, and company lawyers 
began delivering lectures on the subject 
specifically tailored to the company’s vari- 
ous operations. And one big West Coast 
manufacturer will hold antitrust seminars 
this year for the first time in each of its 20 
divisions. The seminars will follow up a 20- 
page summary of do's and don'ts of anti- 
trust distributed four months ago to 500 em- 
Ployees. “I wanted to make sure that any- 
body who has any decision role whatsoever 
understood the basics of antitrust policy,” 
explains the company’s corporate counsel. 
“Even an engineer who might approve a 
vendor needs to know the pitfalls.” Every 
recipient was required to sign a letter say- 
ing that he had read and understood the 
policy. 

“If you don’t comply with this policy, 
you will be fired,” says the house lawyer. 
“Thats all there is to it.” 

Some companies are going beyond booklets 
in an attempt to bring home to employees 
the subtleties of the anti-trust laws. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. and 3M Co. 
have each made films about antitrust. Her- 
cules, Inc., brought in Columbia Law School 
Professor Milton Handler, a crowd-drawing 
speaker at bar meetings, to explain how words 
can mean one thing to a layman but some- 
thing else to antitrusters. One New York- 
headquartered basic goods manufacturer has 
even worked out a programmed instruction 
course that asks salesmen questions about 
antitrust and tells them why wrong answers 
are wrong. And the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
division of United Aircraft Corp. recently 
brought 350 field service representatives to 
its headquarters for a series of lectures on 
antitrust given by both staff lawyers and ex- 
perts from the big New York City firm of 
Shearman & Stirling. 

GIVING ANSWERS 

It is common in many companies for staff 
lawyers to show up at virtually every sales 
meeting, both to make formal antitrust 
presentations and to handle questions pri- 
vately at the bar or on the golf links. One 
company learned that many of its salesmen 
were finding mysterious little slips of paper 
in their pockets after industry meetings, tell- 
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ing what a competitor was charging a par- 
ticular customer for a particular item. The 
advice from the lawyers: If you want to use 
the information to underbid, go right ahead, 
but be sure you did nothing to solicit it. 

At Celanese Corp., which is currently up- 
dating the bulletins that spell out its anti- 
trust rules, general counsel Robert A. Long- 
man says he fields many questions about 
whether a distributor can be dropped be- 
cause he pushes a product outside his as- 
signed geographic area. The answer: No, if 
that is the only reason you want to shed him, 
but yes if his efforts outside his territory 
mean he is not meeting sales goals in the 
market for which he is primarily responsible. 
Forbidding him to sell in certain areas is an 
antitrust violation. 

Salesmen are the employees most likely ta 
slip inadvertently into antitrust hot water, 
but company education programs are being 
expanded to cover personnel in almost every 
aspect of corporate life. An Eaton Corp. 
booklet, for instance, warns all corporate in- 
siders that “disparagement of a competitor’s 
product” could be taken as evidence of a plan 
to monopolize. 

Purchasing agents come in for special anti- 
trust scrutiny. They can break the law by 
demanding a lower price than competitors 
are offered, by obtaining a scarce commodity 
through threats of not selling an equally 
short item to the vendor, or by buying a 
company’s entire output. 


JUST ENOUGH 


Companies do not aim to make their peo- 
ple experts in antitrust laws. As Exxon Corp. 
associate general counsel Kenneth Roberts 
puts it, “The primary purpose of the indoc- 
trination is to get enough awareness of the 
antitrust laws so the employees will know 
when to go and get legal advice.” 

Company lawyers gauge the success of the 
education programs at least in part by the 
quantity and quality of the questions that 
come in, “There isn’t a day that passes with- 
out us getting some calls and questions,” says 
Luther C. McKinney, Quaker Oats Co. vice- 
president. “And they’re good calls, about 
questionable areas and new trends and how 
these will impact on their decisions.” A re- 
cent hot topic, relating to illegal rebates, he 
Says, concerned whether a company like 
Quaker Oats that uses a price including de- 
livery cost should discount that price for 
customers picking up the product themselves. 

It is not just a case of waiting for ques- 
tions, of course. “When we find problems in 
a contract, we go over it together,” McKin- 
ney explains. “At that point we accomplish 
part of our educational program as well as 
prevent a specific violation.” Last month, a 
Celanese lawyer who handles the fibers di- 
vision read a trade press news story about 
overcapacity in the industry and fired off a 
memo to executives reminding them that It 
would be clearly illegal to attempt to cure 
the overcapacity problem by getting all pro- 
ducers to agree to limit production. 


SUPERCAREFUL 


Many companies try to spotlight the areas 
of obvious violation—practices that cannot 
in any way be justified by circumstances, 
General Mills, Inc., launched a campaign in- 
volving manuals and seminars when the law- 
yers began worrying that the company’s de- 
fense of acquisitions and marketing policies 
under attack by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion might be interpreted by some employees 
as condoning other practices that clearly 
were violations. 

“We didn’t want our employees to get the 
idea that because of uncertainties in some 
areas of antitrust there was uncertainty in 
all areas,” explains Vice-President John F, 
Finn. “We want to give them the conviction 
that in some areas, like price-fixing, there 
isn’t any doubt that it is illegal.” 

Many of the corporate programs are in- 
tended not only to instruct but also to scare 
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and cajole employees into strict adherence 
to the law, even when the pressure is on. 
“The natural tendency of two people who 
get together is to set prices,” the top lawyer 
for one manufacturer says. “One of the great- 
est pressures on an employee is to be a nice 
guy. You've just got to keep the chastity 
belt on.” 

Many companies warn employees to leave 
fast if industry meetings turn to discussions 
of pricing. “If prices ever do come up, get 
out of the room,” Hercules general counsel 
Charles S. Maddock advises executives. 

Some companies go even further, telling 
the employees to deliberately create an inci- 
dent or disturbance, like knocking over a 
chair or a glass of water so that everyone 
there is aware he is leaving the room. “We 
simply say never be in a position where you 
can’t honestly testify that you have never 
discussed prices with competitors,” says 
Maddock, 

Often chief executives step in to reinforce 
the policy. “At staff meetings,” says Finn of 
General Mills, “our chief executive reiterates 
the theme that needs constant pounding— 
that price-fixing is a poor excuse for lack of 
management imagination and that anyone 
doing it will be booted out.” 

BOARD INTEREST 

Surveillance of the compliance program 
is sometimes carried out at an even higher 
level. Celanese’s Longman must report to an 
audit committee of the board of directors 
before its April meeting each year on how 
many of the company’s 5,000 or so key em- 
ployees have signed certificates stating they 
have read and understand the antitrust 
policy, In 1974 all the key employees com- 
plied, 

And at Exxon, the policy statement itself 
comes from the board, with an unequivocal 
clause stating that the policy cannot be 
overridden by supervisors or managers. The 
legal department gives the board a direct 
report on the compliance effort. 

PPG Industries, Inc., is one company that 
can point to solid results from its extensive 
program of documenting every price change. 
The program was started after PPG, like 
other flat glass producers, settled an anti- 
trust case with a 1948 consent decree. PPG 
went into court in 1973 with the detailed 
compliance program and was able to get the 
consent decree loosened, 

“But for our compliance program,” says 
a PPG executive, “it would have been most 
unlikely we would ever have gotten the modi- 
fications.” 

TEN DON'TS OF ANTITRUST 


Warnings that companies most frequently 
issue to employees to keep them in com- 
pliance with antitrust laws: 

1. Don’t discuss with customers the price 
your company will charge others. 

2. Don’t attend meetings with competi- 
tors (including trade association gatherings) 
at which pricing is discussed. If you find 
yourself In such a session, walk out. 

3. Don't give favored treatment to your 
own subsidiaries and affiliates. 

4. Don't enter into agreements or gentle- 
men’s understandings on discounts, terms 
or conditions of sale, profits or profit mar- 
gins, shares of the market, bids or the intent 
to bid, rejection or termination of custom- 
ers, sales territories or markets. 

5. Don’t use one product as bait for selling 
another. 

6. Don't require a customer to 
product only from you. 

7. Don't forget to consider state antitrust 
laws as well as the federal statutes. 

8. Don’t disparage a competitor’s product 
unless you have specific proof that your 
statements are true. This is an unfair 
method of competition. 

9. Don't make either sales or purchases 
conditional on the other party making recip- 


buy a 
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rocal purchases from or sales to your com- 


pany. 

10. Don’t hesitate to consult with a com- 
pany lawyer if you have any doubt about 
the legality of a practice. Antitrust laws are 
wide-ranging, complex, and subject to 
changing interpretations. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
FUNDS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today received notifica- 
tion from the Department of Labor of 
the final allocation of $787.5 million in 
public service employment funds to State 
and local governments who are prime 
sponsors under title I of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act. 

Allocation of these funds is an im- 
portant and sorely needed step in put- 
ting many of the unemployed into jobs— 
taking people out of the lines of the un- 
employed and giving them work and pay 
checks. 

However, this is only one step. More 
action is urgently needed. Unemploy- 
ment rates are climbing at alarming 
rates. There are predictions that the na- 
tional rate may climb to 8 percent or 
higher within the next few months. 

Hardest hit are the Nation's highly in- 
dustrialized centers with soaring unem- 
ployment figures, long lines of the job- 
less waiting for compensation and thou- 
sands of others vying for far too few 
public service employment slots. 

Statistics are only one side of the 
story—the impersonal facts. Beneath 
these numbers is the real tragedy facing 
millions of Americans trying to cope— 
and in all too many cases being unable 
to cope—without their accustomed in- 
come. 

Promises, I stress, are not pay checks. 
Hollow rhetoric will not put dollars into 
the pocketbooks of the unemployed. I 
intend to move quickly with new legis- 
lation to create more public service jobs 
and provide more Federal moneys to 
assist States and localities in their efforts 
to provide work for America’s unem- 
ployed. 

The list of allocations for New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire with the covering an- 
nouncement from the Labor Depart- 
ment follows. Reports on the other 
States will follow in the next few days. 

CETA Trrie VI FINAL ALLOCATION 

Attached is the final allocation of $787.5 
million in public service employment funds 
to state and local góvernments who are 
prime sponsors under title I of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act. 
These funds are the part required by the 
statute to be allocated to prime sponsors out 
of an $875 million appropriation passed by 
the Congress last December. 

This allocation updates an interim dis- 
tribution made in early January which pro- 
vided start-up funding of $250 million and 
planning estimates for the balance to all 
prime sponsors. The start-up funding was 
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designed to provide all sponsors with re- 
sources for immediate hiring. The planning 
estimates were intended to provide guidance 
to the prime sponsors in the development of 
their complete public service employment 
programs under title VI, and did not repre- 
sent a commitment by the Department to 
provide funding at the level specified. The 
final allocation is based on unemployment 
data for the period from September to No- 
vember, 1974. The earlier allocation con- 
tained data only through October. You may 
note that the final allocation differs from 
the planning estimate, and that, in a few 
cases, the difference is significant. This 
change is the normal and expected result of 
the impact of November unemployment 
data, and of the redefinition of areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment required by the Con- 
gress and used in one part of the allocation 
formula affecting 25% of the funds. 

The balance of the appropriation ($87.5 
million) will be used by the Secretary to pro- 
vide funding to areas which experience sig- 
nificant increases In unemployment subse- 
quent to November and which have demon- 
strated the capability to utilize the funds 
effectively and quickly. The allocation of 
these funds will be made when data become 
available for the later periods. 

Final title VI allocation 


Region I 
Connecticut 


Bridgeport 
City of Milford... 
Fairfield Cty. 
Hartford Consrt. 
Hartford 


1, 917, 796 
1, 084, 943 
293, 202 
566, 642 
410, 338 
156, 304 
892, 783 
5, 874, 234 
405, 522 
137, 297 
422, 723 


Stamford Consrt__ 
Stamford 
Greenwich Cty... 
Waterbury Cty... 
Balance of Conn... 
Bristol Cty.-.<-.-< 
Danbury Cty, 
Meriden Cty 

New Britain Cty 
Norwalk Cty 
Maine 


Embrda Consrt 
Cambridge 
Arlington 
Somerville 


234, 652 
773, 241 
1, 719, 750 
1, 000, 620 
2, 924, 095 
1, 192, 417 
413, 908 
411, 106 
1, 340, 611 


Springfield Constr. 
Springfield 
Chicopee Cty... 
Holyoke Cty 
Worcester Constr. 
Worcester 


Lowell 

Balance of Mass__._.- 
Brookline 

Brockton Cty 

Fall River. 


1, 427, 606 
205, 745 
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Strafford Cnty. 
Hillsborough Cty. 
Manchester Cty. 
Nashua Cty 
Cheshire Cnty. 
Grafton Cnty. 
Merrimack Cnty-_-- 
Bal New Hamp---- 
Rhode Island. 
Providence 
Balance of R.I_.--- 
Cranston Cty 
Warwick Cty. 
Pawtucket 
Vermont 

Balance of Vermont 


Atlantic County__- 
Hudson County. 
Bayonne Cty. 


Irvington 

Newark City---- 

Morris County. 
Parsippany-Troy Hi 
Union Courty. 

Union Township 
Elizabeth City. 

Middlesex County. 
Edison Township 
Woodbridge Township-.. 


Paterson City 

Mercer County 
Hamilton Township 
Trenton City. 
Cumberland County 
Burlington County 
Camden County 
Cherry Hill Township. 
Camden City. 
Gloucester County 
Ocean County. 
Somerset County 
Balance of New Jersey. 
Cape May County 
Hunterdon County. 


Troy City. 
Saratoga County 
Schenectady Cnty 
Schenectady Cty 


Cheektowaga 
Tonowanda 

Buffalo City 

Niagara County 
Niagara Falls City-- 
Broome County. 
Binghamton Cty_--- 
Union Town 
Chemung County --- 


Clarkstown TOWN... 
Orange Town 
Ramapo Town 
Westchester Constr 
Greenburgh Town 
Mount Vernon Cty. 
New Rochelle Cty. 


1, 331, 621 
3, 908, 558 
238, 103 
433, 189 
550, 522 
1, 411, 648 
1, 411, 648 
145, 716, 176 
36, 618, 848 
1, 421, 470 
2, 805, 136 
248, 965 
647, 448 
1, 570, 588 
2, 352, 572 
150, 346 
1, 697, 673 
190, 244 
429, 418 
274, 513 
3, 629, 925 
554, 403 
69, 527 
913, 577 
99, 105 
617, 673 
3, 294, 055 
297, 385 
530, 942 
2, 375, 439 
1, 778, 521 
329, 936 
656, 093 
1, 560, 113 
330, 723 
134, 161 
823, 332 
1, 206, 847 
1, 898, 140 
1, 733, 887 
157, 750 
1, 185, 624 
1, 109, 699 
1, 593, 182 
234, 750 
1,931, 519 


191, 132 
327, 429 
281, 073 
3, 940, 051 
1, 749, 917 
822, 585 
399, 019 
244, 411 


210, 537 
1, 256, 166 
112, 608 
286, 074 
145, 262 
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Nassau County Csrt._- 
Town of Hempstead 
North Hempstead 
Oyster Bay 

Suffolk Cnty Csrt. 

Twn of Babylon 

Twn of Brookhaven... 
Twn of Huntington 
Twn of Islip 

Twn of Smithtown 
Dutchess County 
Monroe/Rochester 
Balance of Monroe.. 


Irondequoit Town... 
Rochester City. 
Oswego Cnty. 
Onondaga County_-- 


Utica Cty 
Chautauqua Csrt_._. 
Chautauqua Cnty... 
Cattaraugus Cnty--- 
Orange County. 

St. Lawrence... 
Ulster County. 

Bal of New York 
Cayuga Cnty. 
Clinton Cnty 
Columbia Cnty 
Fulton Cnty 
Genessee Cnty. 


314, 118 
415, 557 
182, 510 
313, 921 


Montgomery Cnty. 
Ontario Cnty 
Oswego Cnty 
Steuben Cnty. 
Sullivan Cnty. 
Tompkins Cnty... 
Washington Cnty.. 
Wayne Cnty. 


“SHINE ON” 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past few years, many of us in 
Congress have been actively involved in 
promoting the development of alterna- 
tive energy sources, and in my judgment, 
we made real progress in the 93d Con- 
gress, particularly in the field of solar 
energy. 

While last year’s energy “crunch” was 
a major factor in spurring energy re- 
search and development efforts, there 
is no doubt in my mind that without 
the editorial support of the media, these 
efforts would not have gained the wide- 
spread public acceptance and support 
they did. 

With this in mind, I am submitting 
the text of a recent editorial support- 
ing our efforts to promote the develop- 
ment of solar energy, which was de- 
livered by Alfred Racco, vice president 
and general manager of KGO Radio in 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The editorial follows: 

“SHINE On” 

Florida might argue with this, but we Cal- 

ifornians like to think of our state as the 
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“sun state”. We do, regrettably, have zones 
within our borders that are smog-ridden. 
But, in the main, we do live under the sun. 

Therefore it’s most appropriate that a 
Northern California Congressman, Don Clau- 
sen by name, is launching legislation in 
Washington to put solar energy to work as 
never before. 

Clausen wants to see a national program to 
harness the sun's energy for conversion to 
electricity. 

Whatever we may hope, KGO is convinced 
that California, along with the rest of the 
country, does face a long-term and critical 
energy crunch. And solar resources are smog- 
free and potentially unlimited. 

So, as citizens blessed with more than our 
share of the sun’s radiance, we Californians 
should send to Congressman Don Clausen a 
flood of supportive mail, to the House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. to advance his 
worthy project. 

If any state can benefit from the savings 
of solar energy, certainly that state is Cal- 
ifornia, 


WALTER HEBER WHEELER, JR.—MR. 
STAMFORD 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, late last 
year a gentleman the Stamford Advocate 
appropriately characterized as “Mr. 
Stamford” passed from this life. 

In Walter Heber Wheeler, Jr., the 
Stamford community was blessed with 
having one of those extraordinary people 
of whom we see too few in a generation. 
A humanitarian, a businessman, & 
yachtsman, a social activist, a pioneer; 
he was all of these and more, but above 
all, he was a friend to his fellow man. 

In effect, Mr. Speaker, Walt Wheeler 
was a family man but his perception of 
that term is what set him apart from 
others, for while his beloved wife and 
children were at the center of his life, 
by his deeds he considered all of whom 
came in contact with him to be part of 
his family as well. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, to more clearly 
identify Walt Wheeler for my colleagues, 
I should say the words “Pitney Bowes.” 
He started with Pitney Bowes in 1919 as 
a sales representative and at the time 
of his death, he was honorary chairman 
and director emeritus after having served 
as president, chairman of the board, and 
chief executive officer, but those are mere 
titles for in truth, he was the firm’s heart 
and soul for many, many years. 

At the time of Mr. Wheeler’s death, 
the current Pitney Bowes chairman of 
the board and president, Fred T. Allen, 
commented: 

We can never forget Walter Wheeler at 
Pitney Bowes, for what we are is inseparable 
from what he was. Beyond his energy, acu- 
men and leadership, he brought to his com- 
pany and to everything he did the force of 
his conviction that mankind's obligation is, 
first and foremost, to mankind, No decision 
he made as head of Pitney Bowes was outside 
that context; no project of his public life 
was pursued in any other spirit. He was our 


friend, and he lives on in what we have 
learned from him. 


And I would add, Mr. Speaker, that 
one could learn a great deal from him 
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for he was so willing to give. His profes- 
sional charity associations are legion but 
that is not the total measure of this 
man for as his personal secretary, Ruth 
Meyer, recalled: 

He took a personal interest in people’s 
lives. When an ice storm cut off my heat, 
he brought me a heater and installed it 
himself . . . He was always there when you 
needed him. 


Paul Brady, a Pitney Bowes employee, 
added: 

I remember the Christmas my family had 
just moved and he came to our door in his 
raccoon coat with a Christmas wreath for 
us ...A lot of things I taught my children 
I picked up from him. I never loved a man 
more. 


In a recent edition of “PB News,” 
Edith Daniell wrote a remembrance of 
Walt Wheeler. It speaks well of this great 
man and I include it in the Record at 
this point: 

In REMEMBRANCE: WALTER HEBER WHEELER, 
JR, 


(By Edith Daniell) 


The 55-year association of Walter Wheeler 
and Pitney Bowes ended with his death on 
December 11 at age 77. He had planned well, 
and the management of the company he 
built and loved had shifted to others some 
time ago. The transition was complete, and 
the separation peaceful. 

He had begun, in the '20s, with a fight for 
the life of a new idea and a fledgling com- 
pany, and had led the company to worldwide 
prominence on the strength of his own faith 
and dynamism. He had lived to know that 
his company was strong enough to solve its 
own problems and, independent of him, move 
on to new levels of growth and promise. 

The Wheeler story had a happy ending. 
But he had not quite prepared us for a 
Pitney Bowes without his presence some- 
where down the hall. 

He was the symbol of a unique corporate 
character, forged out of his own convictions 
and energy in the early years of hardship 
and uncertainty. He believed: 

‘That there is more to a business and a life 
than making a profit; 

That integrity and courage are better than 
expediency and second-best; 

That business policies must serve the 
rights and needs of people; 

‘That corporate good citizenship is not in- 
compatible with good business management, 
and that when it seems to be, there is some- 
thing wrong with the management. 

He was a civic leader, a philanthropist, an 
outspoken proponent of ideas of social jus- 
tice that critics called “radical” and friends 
said were “ahead of their time.” In the field 
of employee relations he was a true pioneer, 
earning national attention with: 

An equal opportunity program that ante- 
dated fair employment legislation in Con- 
necticut; 

The establishment of profit sharing, stock 
purchase, and non-contributory retirement 
plans that were among the first offered in- 
dustrial employees; 

The creation of employee-management 
communication pipelines (the CPR, job- 
holders’ meetings) that are still rare in in- 
dustry. 

He encouraged managers and other em- 
ployees to work for and give to their com- 
munities as individuals. He believed that 
people should have faith in themselves and 
each other, and that the satisfaction and 
meaning of life lie in struggle and accom- 
plishment, In the later years of his life, he 
repeatedly expressed his conviction that 
there was an inborn spiritual force in every 
person, and that mankind should not be cyn- 


ical but instead take heart and fulfill its own 
divine potential. 
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He lived his ideals, working with sometimes 
incredible intensity for a staggering number 
of national and local organizations serving 
public needs or seeking solutions to socio- 
economic problems. He was proud of his 
recognized success as a fundraiser, and as 
recently as 1969 served as national president 
of the United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America. 

He could not, perhaps, have been a success- 
ful politician. He would not compromise or 
“settle” when he believed he was right. He 
was never self-serving, and might have died 
richer if he had been. 

Aside from his family, his great love was 
sailing, and this, too, he shared. Over the 
years, hundreds of PBers at every level of 
the organization were guests aboard the 
Wheeler racing yachts, the Cotton Blossoms/ 
through JV, or followed his exploits in the 
Bermuda, races. 

He was not an easy man to know. A domi- 
nant figure in any group, he was paradox- 
ically shy with individuals, and people were 
often awed by his size and powerful presence. 
But to those who grew close to him, he was 
a warm friend whose kindness and concern 
had no limits. He loved trees and gardens, 
and kept a vigilant eye on the well- 
landscaped PB properties. He loved the cele- 
brations and sentiment of Christmas, and 
for years supervised the selection and trim- 
ming of the PB holiday trees. He loved the 
comfort of a wood fire, and the beautiful 
working fireplaces he installed at headquar- 
ters 15 years ago were his pride and joy. 

He was a complex man with extraordinary 
qualities of leadership; a great man who may 
have been greater than we deserved. But if 
few could give all that he gave, he neverthe- 
less called forth from most of us more than 
we could have given without him. We have 
profited greatly from his vision and human- 
ity, and it is hard to believe he is gone. 


Mr. Speaker, further, I also include 
the Stamford Advocate editorial, “Mr. 
Stamford,” in the Recorp: 

Mr. STAMFORD 


Walter H. Wheeler Jr, was a man who had 
the sort of qualities people hope their chil- 
dren will have as they get older. He also was 
a businessman who brought credit to his 
profession. 

His success story—he built Pitney Bowes 
into Stamford’s largest industry—outweighs 
anything likely to be written about other 
corporate giants who were that but nothing 
more, Walter Wheeler was so much more 
than just a man good at his job, 

True, he was an outstanding businessman. 
But unlike others, he was not uncomfortable 
with such phrases as “corporate morality.” 
In fact, he helped coin them. 

It was he who brought Pitney Bowes, his 
company for 55 years, into the limelight by 
putting into effect a social welfare program 
years before the enactment of legislation 
guaranteeing fair employment practices, 

Walter Wheeler cared for his community, 
too. An expert fundraiser, he gathered about 
$8 million for Stamford Hospital, not to men- 
tion other worthy projects. 

Stamford was home to Walter Wheeler and 
he loved this City dearly, But perhaps his 
greatest love, and one that he always seemed 
to have too little time to indulge in, was 
competitive sailing. We think of him fond- 
ly, sailing in his Cotton Blossom IV, seeking 
to add another trophy to his collection. 

For half a century, Walter Wheeler has de- 
served the title of Mr. Stamford. 


Lastly, Mr. Speaker, I would ask that 
you share with me the thoughts of some 
of his friends: 

Walter Wheeler was a big man with an 
outsize frame and a zest for living to match 
it. He had brains, energy, ideas, enthusiasm, 


drive, courage, integrity, high ideals and, 
above all, compassion for his fellow man and 
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& great heart. ... His concept of life was 
one of total immersion in everything he did, 
from the building of Pitney Bowes to the 
raising of funds to help make the Stamford 
Hospital one of the finest community hos- 
pitals in the nation. ... In this total im- 
mersion process, he sometimes knocked a few 
heads together and bent a few noses, but he 
got the job done. The fact that not everyone 
loved him as we do never deterred him if he 
felt his course was correct and the goal 
worthwhile—John O. Nicklis, PB director 
and former chairman. 

I believe this man has done more for 
working people than anyone in management 
in the country. Other companies are just be- 
ginning to catch up with his idea. He al- 
Ways thought about how things would af- 
fect other people. . . . On the boat trips, he 
would sit down and talk to every one of us 
as if we were company officers, He listened, 
and everything was out in the open.—Jack 
Betts, Main Council CPR co-chairman, 
Stamford. 

He was fantastic ...the most astute 
businessman I ever met; the complete sales- 
man. After all, he sold the metered mail sys- 
tem to Washington. ...He was all man, 
and righter than anybody else —Gus Creter, 
New York (Uptown) branch manager. 

I remember when he said, years ago, that 
people who give their lives to a company as 
employees have a stake in the business just 
like shareholders. It was the first time I had 
ever heard anything like that. ... You be- 
gin to look at your people in a different 
light.—Harry Holmes, Atlanta branch man- 
ager. 

He put his whole heart into whatever he 
did. He realized he had some advantages 
others didn’t have, and felt it was his obliga- 
tion to put those advantages to work help- 
ing people. ... He took a personal interest 
in people’s lives. When an ice storm cut off 
my heat, he brought me a heater and in- 
stalled it himself, ... He was always there 
when you needed him.—Ruth Meyer, Assist- 
ant to the retired directors and Walter 
Wheeler's secretary for 30 years. 

As skipper of the Cotton Blossom, he was 
demanding but fair. Whatever he expected 
of the crew, he would do more himself. . . . 
I remember the Christmas my family had 
just moved, and he came to our door in his 
raccoon coat with a Christmas wreath for 
us. ... Alot of things I taught my children 
I picked up from him, I never loved a man 
more.—Paul Brady, Steward aboard the Cot- 
ton Blossom; now PB dining room staff. 

Once he took on a responsibility, nothing 
kept him from it. When a leg injury hospi- 
talized him in the middle of a fund-raising 
drive for Stamford Hospital, he ran the cam- 
paign from his bed and went to the final 
report dinner in an ambulance. He told me 
he had learned in the first world war that 
courage didn’t mean you weren’t scared .., 
and that when you take on leadership, cour- 
age is part of the responsibility. He inspired 
me more than any man I have ever 
known.—Jim Turrentine, Vice President-em- 
ployee relations. 


THE FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA—A 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago I was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Future Homemakers of 
America. 

I considered it then, as I do now, one 
of the nicest honors ever given me. So it 
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is as a member in good standing that 
I speak to you today of the Future 
Homemakers; it is with an unabashed 
pride that I acclaim an organization 
which has done so much to prepare our 
Nation’s young people for the demand- 
ing role of adulthood; and it is, I hope, 
with a becoming modesty that I tell you 
of the program's success. 

FHA membership now stands at an 
impressive one-half million. The suc- 
cess of any organization, however, cannot 
be measured by numbers alone. It is 
better judged by the type of person its 
program attracts. The Future Home- 
makers are our young women and men 
who determined early that theirs should 
be a full life and a useful one. 

There is of course no typical Future 
Homemaker. Members come from diver- 
gent backgrounds—the farm, the town, 
the urban area. They bring with them 
varied concerns, Each is an individual. 
There is among the members, however, 
a common interest in home economics 
and the jobs and careers related to this 
profession. Young people are drawn to 
the FHA program because it provides not 
only the opportunity but the encourage- 
ment to explore such areas as personal 
growth, family life, vocational prepara- 
tion, and community involvement. 

Though closely correlated with the 
home economics program in our second- 
ary school the FHA program is not lim- 
ited to purely educational goals; it is not 
confined to the classroom setting. It 
reaches beyond classroom instruction 
into the home and the community. 

The Future Homemakers of America 
has had since its founding one prime 
objective—to help youth become success- 
ful adults. Recognizing that conditions 
and circumstances do change, leaders 
and cooperative groups welcome sugges- 
tions that would accomplish this goal. 
They are receptive to new approaches, 
new methods, and new ideas. 

FHA members themselves decide upon 
their projects and activities. One result 
is that there are now two types of chap- 
ters. FHA chapters focus their attention 
on homemaking, family life and consum- 
er education. This focus is combined with 
job and career exploration. HERO chap- 
ters, on the other hand, place major 
emphasis on job and career preparation. 
Members of both FHA and HERO chap- 
ters are taught to understand and ef- 
fectively handle the multiple duties re- 
quired of today’s adult. 

In chapters throughout our 50 States, 
the Future Homemakers of America are 
making plans to celebrate a rather spe- 
cial anniversary—their 30th. These 
young people are as concerned with the 
present as they are the future. They 
know that their country needs their 
strength and vitality now. They know 
that their efforts to improve the quality 
of our national life is appreciated. They 
know that by giving their best to- 
day, their own and America’s future is 
assured. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to be a 
part of the Future Homemakers of 
America and on this anniversary oc- 
casion I offer all my good wishes and my 
greatest respect. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MAINE EYES WOOD ALCOHOL AS 
FUEL 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the Washington Post reported on the in- 
novative efforts of the Maine Office of 
Energy Resources to utilize 5 million 
acres of diseased timberland to produce 
wood alcohol, or methanol. As the article 
points out, methanol can be used as both 
a source of fuel for automobiles and for 
heating buildings. 

In view of our critical need to develop 
alternative sources of energy, thus re- 
ducing our heavy reliance on imported 
oil, I am pleased to call to the attention 
of my colleagues this most interesting 
article. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1975] 
MAINE Eyes Woop ALCOHOL AS FUEL 
(By William Claiborne) 


AUGUSTA, Matne.—Borrowing a fuel con- 
servation device last used extensively by the 
Germans and Japanese during World War II, 
Maine energy officials are turning to wood 
alcohol as a future substitute fuel for auto- 
mobiles, home furnaces and industrial power. 

The source of the wood alcohol, or meth- 
anol, would be 5 million acres of diseased 
timberland in the northeast part of the state 
if a proposal sent to the state legislature 
last week is adopted. 

Leaders of Maine's Senate and House said 
in interviews here that they leaned favor- 
ably toward including research funds for the 
methanol project in a spruce budworm dis- 
ease control bill, provided there fs some fed- 
eral and private support. 

Rovert A. G. Monks, the millionaire direc- 
tor of the state’s Office of Energy Resources, 
said he feels he has commitments from two 
Maine timberland firms to take part in the 
project, and that he will approach the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration about supporting 
a pilot methanol plant. 

A $10 million pilot plant can be built in 
18 months, at which time wood alcohol 
would be used in state-owned vehicles and 
for heating state buildings, Monks said. 

Later, Monks said, methanol produced at 
a cost of 14 cents a gallon would be mar- 
keted commercially for use by Maine’s 1 mil- 
lion residents who, according to studies, 
spend 20 per cent of their income on gasoline 
and home heating fuel. 

A 15 per cent blend of methanol with gas- 
oline can be used in unmodified automobiles, 
and the result is increased octane, more 
mileage and lower emissions, according to 
studies by the energy laboratory of the Mas- 
sachusets Institute of Technology. 

Similar studies are under way at the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography in San 
Diego, and six automobiles owned by the 
University of Santa Clara have been run- 
ning on methanol and gasoline for several 
months with reported improved efficiency. 

Thomas B. Reed, of MIT's energy laboratory 
said he has driven 22,000 miles in his 1969 
Toyota and 13,000 miles in a Ford subcom- 
pact using a 10 per cent methanol blend. 

When more than 30 per cent methanol is 
used, the two fuels tend to separate, studies 
have shown. Pure methanol can be used with 
fuel system modifications. 

Oil industry officials have claimed in the 
past that methanol is inefficient and cor- 
rosive to automobile engines, a contention 
denied by Monks, who points out that oll 
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firms have an interest in maintaining use of 
petroleum. 

Maine's proponents of methanol point out 
that in 1935 11 European countries consumed 
180 million gallons of wood alcohol in 4 
million vehicles, and that the Axis nations 
turned to it later in order to divert petroleum 
for use as aviation fuel in the war effort. 

In Maine it is an act of desperation that 
stems from a compendium of unhappy cir- 
cumstances—the geography of the state, its 
uncommon dependency on foreign petro- 
leum, and recent national economic policy 
decisions. 

Other factors that weigh heavily in Maine’s 
concern over gasoline and heating fuel in- 
clude the weather, a near absence of natural 
gas availability, domination of the automo- 
bile for want of mass transportation systems 
and an increasingly depressing economic out- 
look, 

“You can't find a state with more depend- 
ency on oil than us,” said Monks, 40, a lawyer 
and former oil distribution company presi- 
dent who was one of the applicants to build 
a refinery at the ill-fated Atlantic World 
Port in Machiasport five years ago. 

Monks, a Republican who made an unsuc- 
cessful primary challenge against Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith three years ago and hasn't 
talked much about a political career since, 
took the job as Maine's energy boss last sum- 
mer. He set his salary at $1 a year so he could 
hire as his technical expert Dr. Charles Berg, 
former .chief engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission and a nationally recognized en- 
ergy consultant, 

“If we don't find an alternative fuel, we 
face the relentless prospect of being utterly 
without the capacity of helping ourselves— 
here the necessity of life in the coldest damn 
place imaginable is controlled by foreigners,” 
Monks said in an interview. 

“If we don't do something, we face two 
choices: don't take the fuel, or pay the price 
anybody wants to set,” he said, noting that 
86 per cent of Maine’s energy resources is 
imported. 

Buying foreign oil is nothing new to 
Maine, but what is different now is the cost 
to a state already skating on thin ice eco- 
nomically: between 1945 and 1972, a barrel 
of crude actually dropped from $1.80 to $1.69; 
now it is up to $10.50 a barrel, and with the 
tariff imposed by President Ford it will go 
to $13.50, 

“The $3 tariff is almost twice as much as 
we were paying for oll two years ago. Maybe 
some other parts of the country can absorb 
that, but New England can't, and Maine cer- 
tainly can’t,” Monks said. 

The average weekly wage in Maine is $103 
a week, 

In its desperation, the state has considered 
other—more exotic—energy ideas, including 
chicken manure ingestors that create meth- 
ane gas and the use of seaweed to develop 
methane. 

As a measure of thelr concern, Maine ofi- 
cials even listened half seriously to proposals 
for windmills and odd perpetual-motion 
machines, 

“We'll consider anything, because the pros- 
pects are so bleak. People may think we're 
smoking dope down here when we talk about 
some alternatives to petroleum, but we're 
serious,” Monks said. 

Monks and his small staff are particularly 
serious about methanol. 

“One thing we have in Maine is trees," 
said Monks. 

Ideally suited, he said, are the 5 million 
acres inflicted with the spruce budworm, a 
disease which, if not treated by annual 
spraying, leaves the trees useless for pulp 
manufacturing. The state spends $6 million 
& year on spraying. 

Under the energy proposal, a public firm 
called the Maine Woods Fuel Corp. would 
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establish methanol plants throughout the 
state, Chipping machinery would be set up 
in the forest, and the chips trucked out to 
the methanol plants for biological digestion 
into methanol. A large methanol plant can 
produce 2,000 tons a day. 

Monks estimated that methanol, if used 
in a 15 per cent proportion nationally, would 
save a billion barrels of crude oil a day. 


ONE FRIEND OF THE PRESIDENT 


HON. BO GINN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1975 


Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine, Mr. George N. duMas, played 
a very active role in support of former 
President Nixon during last year’s tragic 
events. An excellent article about Mr. 
duMas’ efforts appeared recently in the 
Sunday magazine of the Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution and at the request of 
Mr. duMas and the organization he 
headed, I ask that it be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

ONE FRIEND OF THE PRESIDENT 
(By Keith Coulbourn) 

If President Richard M. Nixon survives his 
critics, he'll have George N, duMas of Savan- 
nah to thank. 

Mr. duMas (pronounced DUE-mas) is lead- 
ing a national write-in campaign for the 
beleaguered President. 

It’s a grass-roots revival, Mr. duMas says, 
made up not of organizations, not of big 
names, bigwigs nor celebrities particularly, 
but just plain people, ten million people, Mr. 
duMas says, who're fed up with the over- 
blown charges against President Nixon and 
all the biased reporting. 

In support of his cause, Mr. duMas has 
been on national television. A crew from CBS 
arrived in Savannah in two big Cadillacs and 
a huge van, talked to him a long time and 
then, apparently satisfied about his sincerity, 
trained three big cameras on him and got 
him sitting on a bench, walking through one 
of Savannah's lovely city parks and explain- 
ing his position. It ran six minutes, which is 
practically a “special.” And more is planned, 
Mr. duMas said. 

But if there’s any hanky-panky, the CBS 
people told him, that would be the end of it. 
Bernard Goldberg of CBS told him that 
money was bound to be coming in through 
the mail and that a special bank account 
should be set up for it. This Mr. duMas has 
done under the name The President’s 
Friends, 

“Bernard Goldberg told me, ‘I’m plugging 
for you’,” said Mr. duMas, “ ‘I’m making you 
& No. 1 national figure. We got word to do it. 
We don’t know who's behind it, but we're 
doing it on you. But I can tear it down just 
as quick as we build it up if we find anything 
crooked’,” f 

Tear down George duMas? It’s only an 
expression, of course, a figure of speech, but 
still it makes Mr. duMas smile. Bernard 
Goldberg was saying only that Mr. duMas 
was being made into a national figure and 
that he could be unmade the same way, But 
it’s still a little funny because nothing prob- 
ably could tear down Mr. duMas. He's im- 
pressed by big bankrolls, Cadillacs and the 
first-class treatment, sure. It’s great. But 
when you've been tempered in the fires of 
cancer as Mr, duMas has, when you've lived 
so close to blinking out, you can’t help but 
smile at the figurative use of such language. 

And surely what added just a crinkle of 
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merriment to Mr. duMas’ smile was the 
irony of it. Mr. duMas happens to be an 
undercover agent—indeed a spy—in an orga- 
nization engaged in the investigation of 
alleged dishonesty in CBS news reporting. 
He’s helping gather evidence to try to show 
that CBS is—or was during 1972—flagrantly 
biased in its newscasts and documentaries. 

How much did Bernard Goldberg know 
about this? Perhaps nothing. Neither he nor 
Mr. duMas mentioned it. “Oh, I wanted to 
say something,” Mr. duMas said. “Bernie was 
such a great guy, and really I wanted to tell 
him. But I looked over at my wife and she 
shook her head no, reminding me that I was 
still an undercover agent for those people 
and that I’d better keep it that way. So I 
didn’t say anything about it.” 

Mr. duMas and his wife, Dorothy, live in a 
rooming house off one of Savannah's down- 
town parks. Mr. duMas in fact can open one 
of the windows of the room, lean out slightly 
and see the back of Gen, Oglethorpe’s statue, 
that and the pigeons and the old folks hob- 
bling around. But who cares about statues, 
pigeons and old folks when one can study 
the duMas room? 

It's a good-sized room with a high ceiling 
and a fireplace, a room on the second floor 
of what once must have been a large, com- 
fortable town house. Today, rented out room 
by room and despite the considerable effort 
to make it seem part of a glamorous yester- 
year, it’s depressing. It’s not just the gloom 
and shadows or the dull-spirited wallpaper 
and the dreary bathroom down the hall, it’s 
the feel of life running out in the grubbiest 
of ways. 

The only really lively thing about the 
duMas room was the wonderful mess. It 
looked as if a zephyr had just gone whirling 
through. Papers were everywhere. On the 
floor, on the bed and spread out on the man- 
telpiece, on the dresser and chairs, all kinds 
of papers: letters, photoprints, newspaper 
ads and clippings and manila envelopes 
chock-full of other papers. No books, though. 
Whoever made this mess had gone quite be- 
yond the conventional struggle for approval 
and respectability. 

Normally rooms like this are respectably 
grubby. Nobody can change that part of it. 
Gradually over the year they slip through 
one degree of dinginess to the next, and usu- 
ally, as if to compensate, everything is 
meticulously maintained. 

Not so the duMas room. It was of course 
dominated by the double bed standing 
proudly catercornered there by the window, 
soft-springy and puffed up, jiggling tensely 
at the slightest touch, the bed now nearly 
covered with letters, several rows of them 
lined up from headboard to foot. Hundreds 
of them. From everywhere. And each of them 
& cry of rejoicing for the opportunity to ex- 
press their support for President Nixon. 

“Here, look at this,” said Mr. duMas, grab- 
bing up a handful of them and showing 
them off. “Where's this one from?” 

Without his glasses, apparently he 
couldn’t read the address. 

“Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

“Wow,” he said. "What about this one?” 

“Ridgeway, Va.” 

“And this one? Is it Alabama?” 

“Bradenton, Fla.” 

“And where’s this one from? Alabama?” 

“Dothan, Ala.” 

“Chee!” he said. “See what I mean? 
They're from all over the place.” 

And it's true, including several letters from 
the President himself. Mr. duMas has never 
met or talked personally to President Nixon, 
but they've written ‘ack and forth several 
times, one of President Nixon’s letters begin- 
ning chattily enough: 

“While it’s not possible for me to reply 
personally to all who have been so thought- 
ful..." and so on. Another of President 
Nixon's letters had the phrase “staunch sup- 
port” and later, after Mr. duMas’ campaign 
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began to pick up steam, “...you have 
forward vigorously in my be- 


stepped 
half... . 

A small gas space heater burned fiercely 
in front of the old fireplace, and atop a shelf 
off to one side of the room blared a portable 
TV set, the picture showing a bright young 
woman jabbering away like a magpie. Facing 
the TV set was a wicker rocking chair, and 
to one side of it was a small stand or an 
end table. It was covered with little objects 
and trinkets, a clutter of bottles and tubes, 
cold capsules, a glass jar of coffee and a loaf 
of bread. 

If Mr. duMas were an ordinary man, you 
might look at his way of life and conclude 
that he was a bit down on his luck. But Mr. 
duMas is not an ordinary man, He'd enjoyed 
an ordinary and very successful life until 
Noy. 5, 1954, but then, when he was 37, his 
whole life changed. He had cancer. 

He and his two brothers were orphans. 
Reared with all the conventional drives to- 
ward success at any cost, his brothers ac- 
quired doctorate degrees and achieved 
distinction in academic fields; George made 
money. 

He’s a promoter basically and smart as a 
whip His organization, The President's 
Friends, is patterned after a similar group 
that grew out of the grass roots to defend 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. That one was 
called Friends of the FBI, which collected 
tons of money and finally last November is- 
sued a 350-page report that cost $75,000 to 
refute charges against Hoover. Mr. duMas, 
who seeks an opportunity and leaps in with 
both feet, says you don't need a doctorate for 
this sort of thing. If you've got good brains, 
you'll do okay with or without a doctorate. 

Especially Mr. duMas. He’s one of those 
all-out people; all heart, his friends say, with 
a tremendous insight. 

“In show business we call it the grick 
sense,” he said. Or it sounded like “grick.” 

“Did you say ‘grick’ or ‘Greek’? he asked. 

“Greet!” he said, louder this time but less 
distinct if possible than before. 

“I'm sorry, but your mouth is faster than 
my ears. Did you say...” 

“Crete!” he seemed to say. 

“Crate? How do you spell it?” 

“Spell it? I don’t know how you spell it,” 
he said. “It's like this: I could stand right 
there at the carnival and see 10 people come 
in and I’d know the third one coming in was 
the mark, you know? He's the one with $100 
in his poke. Put him on the side, I'd say, and 
maybe we can get it. So we'd put him on the 
side and keep talking to get the tater bag, you 
know, and—grit! It's a sense of direction with 
& person.” He was slapping his hands to- 
gether now like a carnival barker. “That's 
show business: the grit sense.” 

Grit sense! Of course. Shrewd native in- 
telligence, an insight into people and know- 
ing what makes them tick. That's what Mr. 
duMas has. 

“Now I ain't s’posed to tell you this,” he 
said, grinning and slipping into a countryfied 
role, “but that’s show business and I been 
in it all my life.” 

He made much of his money during World 
War II and the Korean War. Mr, duMas was 
4-F, and when all the cream of the nation’s 
manhood was shipped overseas, as he de- 
scribes it, he made money hand over fist. He 
organized Hollywood Studios of Washington, 
D.C., for instance. When hardly anyone could 
get film, Mr. duMas outfitted 18 girls with 
special cameras to walk down the street tak- 
ing pictures of people. They snapped the pic- 
tures, then handed the subject a card that 
said: 

“Your picture has just been taken by a 
professional Hollywood studio cameraman. 
See yourself with the art of Hollywood and 
the action of life.” 

Then it had an address for you to send 
your money in to. 

It was almost irresistible in those days, and 
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Mr. duMas made so much money he could 
hardly count it. He enjoyed it, too. He drove 
Cadillacs and lived in a big house. The money 
came in by the tubful, he says. And during 
the Korean War, he and his crew of girls 
would walk on an Army base and within two 
hours they'd walk out with $10,000. “I know 
you won't believe this,” he said, “but we had 
people lined up for us—60,000 troops lined 
up in one day. We took so many pictures, 
the cameras broke down. The Gis were just 
throwing the money to us. 

“*& dollar?’ they'd say. We'd give ‘em six 
pictures for a dollar. ‘Here,’ they'd say, and 
toss us the money. ‘Take it. I know I'm not 
coming back. I know I’m gonna get killed over 
there, so take it, But be sure my mama gets 
the picture.’ 

“Oh, it was heartbreaking,” Mr. duMas 
said, “Heartbreaking.” 

And very profitable, of course. He got big 
rolls of film, 1,000 shots each, for $3, he says, 
and soon, like many of the “world's greats” 
that he's corresponded with, he was quite 
rich. “I could walk into a nightclub at Vir- 
ginia Beach and all over,” he said, “and 
they'd say, ‘Here comes the Greek! Here 
comes the Greek!’ And then they'd show me 
to my table, a table they kept only for me.” 

Ah, what a life until the cancer. He’d been 
having a couple of bothersome little prob- 
lems for a while, he said. He saw things 
double for a while and couldn't keep track 
of conversations. “I thought I had water on 
the brain or something,” he said. 

He went to the doctor and got the word: 
cancer in the third stage. 

Mr, duMas was sitting on the bed amid 
the hundreds of letters. He shook his head, 
recalling that fateful day. “Cancer,” he said. 
“But it couldn’t happen to me. Never hap- 
pen, Not to George N. duMas. You could get 
it. But me? No. Never. When the doctor told 
me that, I felt like I’d been hit with a shot- 
gun blast.” 

Everything changed, of course. His whole 
life went out the window. He got rid of the 
Cadillacs and everything else that used to 
mean something to him, They couldn't help 
him now, he says. Doctors said they would 
operate on him but they had little hope. 
The priests came. “All the money in the world 
can’t save you now," they told him. “Only a 
miracle in God can save you.” 

The doctors operated on Mr. duMas and five 
other cancer patients that day; only Mr, du- 
Mas survived. But it was to be a brief sur- 
vival, for two weeks later he was given up 
for dead. The priest was called, a young man 
fresh out of Harvard, who performed the last 
rites as his first official act in Richmond. 

But Mr. duMas of course lived on, and a 
couple of months later when he visited the 
young priest to talk about it, Mr. duMas 
told him what he'd been thinking, that life 
was not just for the collection of money and 
Cadillacs, it’s for service to one’s fellow man. 
Mr. duMas says he broke down then and 
started crying. He said through his sobs, 
“Let's get down here and pray for me. Don’t 
let me get cancer again, father. I'm shook 
up.” 

ac know you are, George,” the young priest 
said. Then he told Mr. duMas something 
that shaped his life from then on, that God 
had “something definite” for him to do. 

“What is it?” Mr. duMas asked. 

“I don’t know what it is,” the priest said, 
“but God has something big for you in life. 
You were as good as dead, no question about 
it, and you were saved because you have a 
mission to perform.” 

“Well, how will I know how he wants me 
to serve him?” Mr, duMas asked. 

“He'll give you.a sign,” the young priest 
said. “You'll know. In the meantime, every 
good cause that comes down the pike, you 
do it because, my friend, you are living on 
borrowed time.” 

Everybody lives on borrowed time, of 
course, but the man who virtually returns 
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from the dead knows it. Wordly values are 
nothing anymore. Mr, duMas returned to his 
earliest values and has seemingly discovered 
the full meaning of certain old-fashioned 
words. The word “persistence” is one of them. 

“That means not giving up,” he said. 
“Back in Richmond, they call me the walking 
dead man, I was dead, But persistence paid 
off. Not giving up. Try and try again. The 
determination to win. How did I get to be the 
No. 2 man in the Loyal Order of Moose? 
Me No, 2 when there are so many college 
professors and educated men? Persistence! 
Persistence is the most dynamic ingredient 
of success. 

“But you've got to believe in your cause," 
he said. “You've got to believe. You've got to 
believe." 

Mr. duMas believes that he is the man who 
will save the President. “I feel in my heart,” 
he said, “that I'm the man who's going to 
save the President of the United States. I will 
be the man to save him. I know I'm the man 
to save him. I know it. I've had dreams about 
it for a long time. What kind of dreams? Just 
dreams that I will save him. I'm the man to 
save Nixon.” 

That might sound odd to some of Mr. du- 
Mas' old friends because he was a Democrat 
until the last election. He was a Kennedy 
man, supporting Kennedy against Nixon 
when they squared off so many hundreds of 
years ago. Mr. duMas was also a liberal. 

“But after I saw the ‘60's, I said, ‘Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute! Spittin’ on the flag?’ 
That's what they were doing, you know. ‘But 
I can’t go that far.’ Then they said, ‘Damn 
the American soldier!’ And they told the 
American soldier to turn against his own 
country. And I said, ‘Wait a minute! Some- 
thing’s wrong here!’ 

“Then I saw them take control of that 
party, the McGovern people did, and there 
was nothing we could do. We'd fire and fall 
back, fire and fall back, fire and fall back, 
but then they had it. When they came into 
power and slammed the door in my face and 
the face of the ex-governor of Virginia, then 
I decided to vote for Nixon. 

“They slammed the door right in our face,” 
Mr. duMas said. “They called us the Old 
Guard and threw us out. They didn’t know 
that we're the ones who built up the damn 
party. 

“In the '60s,” he said, “it made us sick the 
way they carried on. Who was made sick? 
Seventy percent of the American people. 
They're the ones who supported Nixon. And 
mainly the Democrats. Listen! The Republi- 
cans did not put Nixon in. It was we Demo- 
crats who put him in. We put him in for 
patriotism. We would have voted for any man 
as long as he respected the flag, but the guys 
who surrounded McGovern—" He shook his 
head at the thought, as if to say “a fate so 
narrowly averted.” “If McGovern had got 
elected, they’d have eaten him up.” 

Then Mr. duMas laughed and added; "And 
the very thing happened to poor Nixon, didn’t 
it? Yeah! 

“So I'm neither Democrat nor Republican,” 
Mr. duMas said. “I think it’s too late in the 
game for that. I think it’s time for all of us 
to call ourselves Americans. These labels con- 
fuse the issue, I think it’s time for patriotism, 
If the constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
our birth certificates, then sure as hell we 
patriots are the insurance policy that guar- 
antees that liberty. 

“But what happened to that truth during 
the 10 years from 1960? All I saw,” he said, 
“was negative, negative, negative. Programs 
fon television) where nothing was balanced 
with a little positive. It's not right. to show 
only one side of it, but for 10 years all I saw 
was ‘burn up the damn flag, burn up the 
damn flag, burn up the damn flag.’ I wasn't 
brought up in that environment. I was 
brought. up to respect the flag. Anybody hurt 
the flag, it brings tears to my eyes. I love the 
flag. And I'll be frank with you: I'll get down 
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And so do thousands of others, apparently. 
Those who respond to the small newspaper 
ads and Mr. duMas’ television special seem 
to fall into an ever-widening group. Not just 
the blindest of right-wingers, the jingoists 
who say Nixon, right or wrong, as if he had 
a divine right and were above the law. Some 
are of that type, of course, probably the same 
number who make up the fanatical left. 

More and more, though, as the nation’s 
great propaganda machine grinds out less 
and less of substance, the right wing is be- 
ing joined by those of the middle group, the 
letters seem to say, the so-called “silent ma- 
jority,” that sleeping giant of a middle 
America that normally has much better 
things to do than to bother with the folderol 
of politics. Not now, though. It's been stirring 
lately. Grumbling. Beginning to move. Under 
the incessant moralistic barrage of television 
newscasters, so full of ominous innuendoes 
and omniscient forecasts, more and more 
average people, it seems, have begun to 
wonder when they're going to put up or shut 
up. It's unfair, they say, to preach that way 
night after night as if it were news. 

It’s also unsportsmanlike, they say, kick- 
ing a man when he’s down. 

And stupid, Haven't they heard about the 
boy who cried wolf? 

That's what the letters to Mr. duMas say. 
That and this: “Thank God for someone with 
your courage to lead us,” 

“You're terrific! Yes, I support Nixon, al- 
though, of course, he made terrible bloopers.” 

“We are so happy to learn about you and 
your work.” 

“Learning through TV of your splendid 
work for Mr. Nixon, I am enclosing $15 to 
help you personally.” 

For some time now Mr. duMas has been 
& spy or undercover agent for a couple of 
conservative organizations that have been 
taking alm at television news—especially 
that of CBS. He collects evidence of bias and 
sends it to John F. Fisher, president of the 
American Security Council and Institute for 
American Strategy of Boston, Va., part of a 
study covering CBS' news and documentaries 
for 1972, 

A research team of 11 professors and re- 
search scholars from around the country is 
expected to spend more than 6,000 hours 
analyzing the programs, according to John 
Fisher, After six months’ study, they see one 
of the patterns, he says: On questions of 
national defense, three-fourths of the mate- 
rial shows views favoring that the U.S. do 
less; 20 percent say that it's “about right” 
and only 4 percent favor doing more. 

When the study is finished, John Fisher 
says he expects to file suit with the Federal 
Communications Commission under the 
“fairness doctrine,” requiring more “balance” 
on CBS. 

Mr, duMas was asked if he thought his 
own promotion to a No. 1 national figure was 
part of CBS’ attempt to balance the news. 

“I don’t know," he said with a big smile. 
“It sort of makes you wonder, though, 
doesn't it?” 


PART-TIME CAREER OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1975 
Mrs, BURKE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am reintroducing legislation 
which will provide significant increase in 
the number of employment opportunities 
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by executive agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for persons unable to work stand- 
ard working hours—such as women 
with young children, students, the handi- 
capped, and retired persons. 

The Part-time Career Opportunity 
Act will upgrade the efficiency of cur- 
rent Federal employees who might wish 
part-time employment while pursuing 
other career objectives, attract talented 
women with family responsibilities who 
for some other reason cannot work a 40- 
hour week and others similarly situated. 

Part-time workers make up an increas- 
ing proportion of the Nations work force. 
The Federal Government lags far behind 
private industry in reorganizing the val- 
uable contribution which part-time em- 
ployees can make in fulfilling manpower 
requirements. 

The text of this legislation follows for 
your consideration: 

H.R. 2305 
A bill to provide increased employment op- 
portunity by executive agencies of the 

United States Government for persons un- 

able to work standard working hours, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Part-Time Career 
Opportunity Act". 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting between chapters 31 
and 33 the following new chapter: 

“Chapter 32—PART-TIME CAREER 
EMPLOYMENT 
“Sec. 
“3201. Definitions, 
“3202. Policy. 
“3203. Part-time career employment percent- 
age minimums; waiver. 
Implementation. 
“3205. Limitations. 
“3206. Personnel ceilings. 
‘3207. Nonapplicability. 
“$3201. Definitions 

“For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) ‘agency’ means an executive agency 
other than the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and any agency referred to in section 
5102(a) (1) (1)-(vill) of this title; 

“(2) ‘part-time career employment’ means 
part-time employment of at least sixteen 
hours but not more than thirty hours a week, 
including, as for example, four hours each 
workday, five hours each workday, a different 
number of hours each workday, or two, three, 
or four days ® week, job-sharing arrange- 
ments, or such other arrangements as the 
Civil Service Commission establishes as con- 
sistent with the policy prescribed by section 
3202 of this title, but does not include an 
employee who is employed on a temporary 
or intermittent basis; and 

“(3) ‘grade’ means any grade referred to 
in chapter 51 (other than grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18). 

"$ 3202. Policy 


“It is the policy of the Government of the 
United States that at least a certain per- 
centage of all positions in each grade in 
each agency shall be available on a part- 
time career employment basis to individuals 
who are unable, or do not desire, to work on 
a full-time basis. 

“$3203. Part-time career employment per- 
centage minimums; waiver 

“(a) Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this chapter, at least 2 
per centum of all positions in each grade 
of each agency shall be available to individ- 
uals on a part-time career employment basis. 


"3204. 
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Not later than two years after the date of 
enactment of this chapter, 4 per centum of 
such positions shall be available on such a 
basis. Not later than three years after the 
enactment of this chapter, 6 per centum of 
such positions shall be available on such a 
basis. Not later than four years after the 
date of enactment of this chapter, 8 per 
centum of such positions shall be available 
on such a basis. Not later than five years 
after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
and thereafter, 10 per centum of such posi- 
tions shall be available on such a basis. 

“(b) Upon the request of an agency, the 
Civil Service Commission may waive or re- 
duce the percentage minimum applicable to 
any year referred to in subsection (a) for 
positions in a grade of an agency for a period 
of not to exceed one year if— 

“(1) the Commission finds that com- 
pliance with the percentage minimum for 
those positions in that grade for that period 
by such agency would be substantially dis- 
ruptive of the ability of the agency to per- 
form its mission. The Commission may find 
compliance substantially disruptive of the 
ability of the agency to perform its mission 
when compliance would cause the agency's 
efficiency to be severely impaired and/or 
when the agency is undergoing a substantial 
reduction in force, a freeze on new hiring 
or other major personnel action which so 
adversely affects the status of agency em- 
ployees as to make it impossible to comply 
with the percentage minimums without 
seriously jeopardizing the employment or em- 
ployment rights or benefits of agency em- 
ployees; and 

(2) notice of the request for a waiver or 
reduction and the reasons and justification 
for that request have been published in the 
Federal Register and interested parties have 
been afforded not less than sixty days to sub- 
mit comments to the Commission. 

“(c) A decision of the Commission to 
waive or reduce any such percentage mini- 
mum shall include the reasons and justifica- 
tion therefor. Copies of each such decision 
shall be available to the public during normal 
business hours at each location at which 
the Commission has offices. Upon request, a 
copy of a decision shall be furnished without 
charge. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any such decision of the Commission 
is a final agency action within the meaning 
of chapter 7 of this title. 

“§ 3204. Implementation 

“(a) Each agency shall adopt and main- 
tain procedures, continuously conduct activ- 
ities and projects, and undertake such other 
efforts as may be appropriate, to carry out 
sections 3202 and 3203(a) of this title. The 
Civil Service Commission shall promptly 
formulate and implement, and thereafter 
supervise, a program to assist agencies in 
carrying out those sections. Not later than 
six months after the date of enactment of 
this chapter, the Commission shall report to 
Congress on actions taken to formulate and 
implement a program to assist agencies in 
carrying out those sections. 

“(b) Not later than January 20, April 20, 
July 20, and October 20 of each year, each 
agency shall report to the Commission with 
respect to the three calendar months preced- 
ing the month in which that particular re- 
port is due, on the procedures, activities, 
projects, and other efforts undertaken to 
carry out sections 3202 and 3203(a) of this 
title, Each report shall contain documenta- 
tion concerning the extent to which the 
percentage minimums of section 3203(a) of 
this title have been met and an explanation 
of any impediments to their fulfillment and 
of measures undertaken to remove these im- 
pediments. 

“(c) The Commission shall report annually 
to the Congress on the procedures, activities, 
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projects, and other efforts undertaken to 
carry out sections 3202 and 3203(a) of this 
title. Each annual report shall contain docu- 
mentation concerning the extent to which 
the percentage minimums of section 3203(a) 
of this title have been met and an explana- 
tion of any impediments to their fulfillment 
and of measures undertaken to remove these 
impediments. 

“(d) The Commission shall conduct re- 
search and experimentation projects and any 
other activities designed to promote, in pub- 
lic employment, the advancement of oppor- 
tunities for individuals who are unable, or 
who do not desire, to work on a full-time 
basis. 

“§ 3205. Limitations 


“(a) An agency shall not abolish a full- 
time position in a grade subject to this 
chapter, and occupied by employee, in order 
to establish two or more positions to be 
made available to individuals on a flexible 
hours employment basis. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter shall impair 
the employment or employment rights or 
benefits of any employee. 

“(c) No agency shall enter into any con- 
tract or other agreement with any person 
as & result of the enactment of this chapter, 
except with respect to any agreement to 
furnish advice and assistance to that agency 
to meet the percentage minimums of section 
3203(a) of this title. 

“(d) No person employed as an expert or 
consultant under section 3109 of this title, 
and no person who is employed by any em- 
ployer other than an agency, may be counted 
for the purpose of determining whether that 
agency has met the percentage minimums 
of section 3203(a) of this title. 

“(€) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
full-time positions of an agency may be con- 
verted to positions to be made available to 
individuals on a part-time career employ- 
ment basis. 

"# 3206. Personnel ceilings 


“In counting the number of employees an 
agency employs for purposes of any person- 
nel ceiling, an employee employed on a part- 
time career employment basis shall be 
counted as a fraction which is determined 
by dividing forty hours into the average 
number of hours that employee works each 
week, 

“§ 3207. Nonapplicability 

“If, on the date of enactment of this 
chapter, a collective-bargaining agreement is 
in effect with respect to positions occupied 
by employees which establishes the number 
of hours of employment in a week, then this 
chapter shall not apply to those positions.”. 

(b) Subpart B of the table of chapters of 
part III of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting between items 31 and 
33 the following: 

“32. Part-Time Career Employment.. 3301”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3302 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)” at the beginning of the text there- 
of; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) The rules prescribed in accordance 
with subsection (a) shall also provide that 
any employee employed on a part-time career 
employment basis shall not compete, as the 
result of being so employed, with any em- 
ployee in the competitive service employed 
on a full-time basis.” 

(b) (1) Section 8332 of such title is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, an employee occupying a posi- 
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tion on a part-time career employment basis 
shall be allowed credit of one month for each 
one hundred and seventy-three hours of 
work performed for which deductions are 
made under this subchapter or deposits may 
be made.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this section shall apply to an em- 
ployee referred to in such amendment com- 
mencing on the first day of the first pay 
period of that employee which begins on or 
alter the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Section 8347(g) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “However, the 
Commission may not exclude any employee 
who occupies a position on a part-time 
career employment basis (as defined in sec- 
tion 3201(2) of this title) .”. 
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(d) Section 8716(b) of such title 5 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out of the second sentence 
“or part-time”; 

(2) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (1); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “or”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3) an employee who is occupying 8 posi- 
tion on a part-time career employment basis 
(as defined in section 3201(2) of this title) .”. 

(e) Section 8913(b) of such title 5 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” 
clause (1); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
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of clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3) an employee who is occupying a posi- 
tion on a part-time career employment basis 
(as defined in section 3201(2) of this title). 
“$ 3208. Employee organization representa- 

tion 

“If an employee organization has been ac- 
corded exclusive recognition with respect to 
a unit within an agency, then the employee 
shall be entitled to represent all employees 
within that unit employed on a part-time 
career employment basis.”. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the amendments made by this Act. 


SENATE—Thursday, January 30, 1975 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon, WENDELL H. 
Forp, a Senator from the State of 
Kentucky. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou who has taught us that “they 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength,” renew us with Thy grace 
and wisdom. On this day when the lead- 
ers of the Nation pause to pray together, 
teach us to pray every day—to pray at 
work as at worship—to pray in this 
Chamber as we pray in Thy house—to 
pray alone and with others—to pray at 
all times and in all places—to live in the 
spirit of prayer and ever to be in accord 
with Thy will. O God, be with this Na- 
tion and its leaders. 

We pray in Thy holy name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1975. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon, WENDELL H. 
Forp, a Senator from the State of Kentucky, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. FORD thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, January 29, 1975, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, of not to exceed 45 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 5 minutes each. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
after the distinguished Republican lead- 
er speaks, under the order, or yields back 
the time, and if no other Senator wishes 
to speak, it will be my intention to moye 
to recess for 30 minutes. 

Mr, HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am not sure that anything I say will con- 
tribute to the preservation of the Union. 
Out of sympathy for our general condi- 
tion and out of mercy for the people, I 
yield back my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


RESCISSIONS AND DEFERRALS 
OF APPROPRIATIONS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Ford) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States proposing 35 new rescissions and 
14 new deferrals which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was ordered to be held 
at the desk. The message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I herewith report on additional rescis- 
sions and deferrals for fiscal year 1975, 


as required by the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

Thirty-five new rescissions and 14 new 
deferrals are proposed in the amounts of 
$1,097 million and $769 million, respec- 
tively. In addition, five revised rescis- 
sion reports reduce by $178 million the 
amounts proposed for rescission in ear- 
lier reports, and 12 revised deferral re- 
ports increase the amounts reported as 
deferred in earlier reports by $111 
million. 

In the main, the rescissions and defer- 
rals transmitted herein seek to reduce 
the increased Federal spending that 
would otherwise result from four recent- 
ly-enacted 1975 appropriation bills—La- 
bor-Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection; the First Supplemen- 
tal; and the Urgent Supplemental. The 
93rd Congress, in the conference report 
on the Labor-HEW bill, indicated its 
willingness “. . . to give full considera- 
tion to such rescissions and deferrals 
... ” as might be required to keep 1975 
spending within the total estimate for 
the bill. 

If the Congress does not agree to the 
rescissions and deferrals accompanying 
this message, the 1975 deficit will grow 
by $357 million and the 1976 deficit by 
$675 million. I ask the 94th Congress to 
give full consideration to the question 
of whether increased Federal spending— 
with its associated inflationary effects 
and implied longer-term commitments— 
is warranted for these programs at this 
time. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

Tae WHITE House, January 30, 1975. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RIBICOFF from the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

S. Res. 49. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations for inquiries 
and investigations. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
the Budget: 

S. Res. 50. An original resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on the Budget for inquiries and in- 
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vestigations. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. Res. 51. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Finance for inquiries and 
investigations. Referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were 
submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Betty Southard Murphy, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be con- 
firmed, subject to the nominee's commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 491. A bill to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 in order to expand rail 
passenger service, Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

S. 492. A bill entitled the Neighborhood 
Conservation Act. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
BUCKLEY) : 

8, 493. A bill to add an additional judge- 
ship in the Western District of New York. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 494. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide for the immi- 
gration of children of individuals suffering 
from Hansen's disease. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. METCALF, Mr. INOUYE, Mr, 
MONTOYA, Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. 
MONDALE) : 

S. 495, A bill to establish certain Federal 
agencies, effect certain reorganizations of the 
Federal Government, and to implement cer- 
tain reforms in the operation of the Federal 
Government recommended by the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Presidential Campaign Ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Goyernment Operations. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 496. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to provide, for a 1-year period, hos- 
pital insurance coverage under Medicare for 
unemployed workers and their families. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Brooker, Mr. DoLE, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. DOMENICI) : 

S. 497. A bill to provide for the monthly 
publication of a Consumer Price Index for 
the Aged which shall be used in the pro- 
vision of cost-of-living benefit increases au- 
thorized by title II of the Social Security Act. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, EAGLETON: 

S. 498. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to permit individuals who 
are residents in certain public Institutions 
to receive supplementary security income 
benefits. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 
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By Mr. TUNNEY: 

8. 499. A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 500. A bill to increase the fees and re- 
duce the financial hardships for those in- 
dividuals who serve on grand or petit Juries in 
district courts, and for other p . Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S. 501. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 502. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide certain limitations 
with respect to the types and number of 
questions which may be asked in connection 
with the decennial censuses of population, 
unemployment, and housing, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 503. A bill to transfer to the Attorney 
General jurisdiction over the District of Co- 
lumbia penal facilities at Lorton, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HELMS 

S. 504. A bill to protect consumers, pre- 
serve jobs, and provide emergency relief for 
natural gas shortages, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 505. A bill entitled the United States 
Petroleum Import Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 506. A bill to amend the Water Resources 
Planning Act to extend the authority for 
financial assistance to the States for water 
resources planning. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKELL (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 507. A bill to provide for the manage- 
ment, protection, and development of the na- 
tional resource lands, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 508. A bill for the relief of Abram 
Aguirre-Gonzalez. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS (for himself, Mr. 
DomeEnicr, and Mr. MONTOYA) : 

S. 509. A bill to revise retirement benefits 
for certain employees of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and the Indian Health Service 
not entitled to Indian preference, provide 
greater opportunity for advancement and 
employment of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. WILLIams, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. BEALI, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr, RANDOLPH, and Mr. 
Scu Werke) : 

S. 510. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety and effec- 
tiveness of medical devices. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PEARSON (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 511. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to engage in certain small busi- 
ness export expansion activities, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.J. Res. 22. A joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the first Sunday 
of June of each year as “American Youth 
Day". Referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HARRY F, BYRD, JR. (for him- 
self, Mr. WILIAM L. Scorr, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. NuNN, Mr. THuRMoND, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. MATHIAS) : 

SJ. Res. 23. A joint resolution to restore 
posthumously full rights of citizenship to 
General R. E. Lee. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 491. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 in order to 
expand rail passenger service. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMTRAK SERVICE BETWEEN MAJOR CITIES AND 
VACATION RESORTS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I -eintro- 
duce today amendments that will help to 
speed the long overdue process of restor- 
ing our Nation’s rail passenger system 
to the place it deserves in our overall na- 
tional transportation program. Although 
the initial commitment to a federally 
supported National Railroad Pas~-nger 
Corporation was made over 4 years ago, 
and substantial progress has been made 
both in terms of better service and im- 
proved planning, it is imperative that 
this commitment be increased and ampli- 
fied if we are to meet the goals of a truly 
balanced transportation system and ob- 
tain the benefits of a rail system that 
serves the Nation’s needs. 

For most Americans, travel by rail is 
not an available or feasible alternative 
to the airplane and the private automo- 
bile. Yet by the standards of energy ef- 
ficiency, environmental improvement, 
and land use, rail service provides not 
only a better alternative, but ako a 
crucial and overlooked component of the 
solution to our environmental and energy 
dilemmas. 

Moreover, our citizens have shown us 
that where convenient rail passenger 
service exists, the demand for its use has 
skyrocketed. Even before the onslaught 
of the energy crisis, which highlights the 
immediacy of the need for an expanded 
rail passenger system, the public finally 
began to return to the railroads as a 
means of transportation. 

Amtrak’s president, 


Roger 
stated in his report to the Congress of 
1973, that— 

Travel demand that had been anticipated 


by 1977 as a result of normal growth is with 
us now. 


Lewis, 


But even with this unprecedented in- 
crease in demand, Amtrak has neither 
the legislative commitment or direction 
which it so vitally needs to make rail 
service available to a greater number of 
people. 

Currently only 1 percent of all inter- 
city travel is via railroad. This compares 
to 87 percent by private automobile, 10 
percent by air, and 2 percent by bus. If 
we are to seriously attack the inefficien- 
cies in energy utilization in the coun- 
try—of which the transportation sector 
is the most blatant example—dramatic 
shifts in these percentages are essential 
and must be begun without further de- 
lay. Yet existing law requires only one 
new train to be instituted each year. This 
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rate of expansion must be increased and 
better directed by the Congress. 

The Rail Passenger Service Act 
Amendments that I introduce today pri- 
marily address two related aspects of 
Amtrak service. They could pave the way 
for an efficient and realistic transporta- 
tion alternative for millions that pres- 
ently have no rail passenger service at 
all and for millions more who, because 
of the inadequacy of the rail passenger 
system, cannot use Amtrak service for 
their major transportation event each 
year—their vacation travel. 

It is startling that our national rail 
passenger system, as it is presently con- 
stituted, does not serve such cities as 
Tulsa, Okla., and Jersey City, N.J., with 
populations greater than 44 million, or 
the States of Maine and South Dakota. 
These and the many other omissions in 
the system must be corrected. 

My first amendment would pave the 
way for these services to be instituted, 
with the conditions appropriate to in- 
suring that only truly necessary service 
will be commenced, and with the added 
benefit of saving the Federal taxpayer 
money when these services are primarily 
for the benefit of a single State. 

It contains a major change in the Fed- 
eral commitment to rail passenger serv- 
ice where States or local transportation 
agencies want and need such service, but 
cannot afford to institute it without sub- 
stantial Federal assistance. 

Present law requires the State or local- 
ity to pay two-thirds of the avoidable 
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and capital costs. In no other mode of 
interstate transportation is the Federal 
share so low. For all major road con- 
struction under the highway trust fund 
the Federal share varies from 70 to 90 
percent. Federal airport development as- 
sistance varies from 50 to 80 percent of 
the costs involved. The newly enacted 
mass transit assistance act provides 50 
to 80 percent Federal share. My amend- 
ment would change the Federal share of 
shared rail passenger service assistance 
to 6644 percent. If this sharing provi- 
sion is to have any utility whatsoever, 
and provide the impetus to expanding 
our national rail passenger system, the 
Federal share must be on this level. 

The amendment would also authorize 
specific funds for this assistance. Cur- 
rently, any Federal assistance under this 
section would have to come out of Am- 
trak’s general appropriation, thereby 
potentially impairing service on other 
routes. This is obviously self-defeating. 
And it is for this reason that Amtrak has 
been so reluctant to institute any shared 
service. If a State or locality commits 
one-third of the needed funding, the 
Federal Government should stand ready 
to provide the balance for so necessary a 
service. 

The new Federal-State relationship 
would apply only to service instituted 
after the enactment of this legislation, 
and to service pursuant to contracts re- 
negotiated after enactment. 

Moreover, the proposed $10 million 
authorization which, by Amtrak’s esti- 


State: route 


Existing service: 
Illinois: 
Chicago-Quincy___._.. 
Chicago-Springfield 
Chicago-Dubuque $ 
Chicago-Champaign. 
Massachusetts: Boston-Springfield.... 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia-Harrisburg 
Definitely planned: 
New York: 
New York Central-Montreal_ ..__- 
Bulfalo-Detroit 
Illinois: Chicago-Decatur 
Michigan: Chicago-Port Huron 
Probable: 


Minnesota: Minneapolis-Duluth._.....................-.- 


gs Site Se EE RS SA ars 


Fiscal year 1975 


January 30, 1975 


mates, would cover the two-thirds Fed- 
eral share for all planned and probable 
service, is not meant to deny the use of 
general appropriation for section 403 
service if Amtrak deems that appropri- 
ate, or if the authorized amount is not 
fully appropriated. 

But Amtrak would not be required, al- 
though it would be authorized, to pay for 
section 403 service above and beyond the 
$10 million level for fiscal year 1975. This 
is the amount that Amtrak presently 
considers necessary to fund renewed 
contracts and institution of probable 
new service. The $10 million fiscal year 
1975 limitation is necessary to prevent 
substantial division of Amtrak’s general 
appropriation if many States and locali- 
ties reauest new service. If, in fact, this 
occurs I would expect that the 1976 Am- 
trak authorization would carefully con- 
sider the need to expand the specific 
funding level for section 403 service. 

I would add that I fully expect, if this 
amendment is enacted, many States and 
localities to rethink their role in the rail 
passenger service field, and to propose 
significant and worthy routes that would 
provide rail service to many areas that 
presently have none. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print, at this point in the RECORD, 
a table prepared by Amtrak of the costs 
of service under section 403 and the ad- 
ditional funding that would be required 
by the amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cost to Amtrak 


Operating 
loss 


Senate 
committee 
amendment 


Overall 
relation to 
14 costs 


Capital Existing 
cost law 


$115, 000 
92, 300 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond section of this amendment is directed 
to a more specific problem: the critical 
need to provide rail service to vacation- 
ers. This section would begin to put va- 
cation travelers back on the railroads, 
which is a service as much needed by the 
travelers themselves as by our tourist 
and recreation industry. 

Last winter saw the severe effects of 
the gasoline shortage on the tourist in- 
dustry. Hearings were held in the Senate 
on the energy-related problems of that 
industry. However, we also witnessed the 
tremendous savings in precious gasoline 
that can be effected by cutting back va- 
cation travel by automobile. 

If these savings are to continue on any 
scale—savings that are critical to our 
energy independence—vacationers must 
be provided with a reasonable alternative 
mode of transportation to recreation 


areas, such.as national parks and shore 
and mountain resort regions. That alter- 
native is clearly the passenger train. 

I shall propose a modest start toward 
that goal. First, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall study the need for such 
service, and identify the routes where 
potential for use is greatest. 

The amendment is limited to medium 
distance recreation service, although I 
know there is also a need for long dis- 
tance service. But, it is generally held 
that rail passenger service demand is 
greatest for points 100 to 300 miles apart. 
People traveling shorter distances more 
often opt for the automobile, while longer 
distances bring out the time advantages 
of air travel. 

A few examples of service that could 
be provided pursuant to this section are 
New York City to the Catskill Mountains 
resort area; Los Angeles to Las Vegas; 


2, 175, 300 i 


5, 133, 300 


10, 266, 600 


and Boston to the New Hampshire and 
Vermont resort regions. The list could 
be endless. Rights of way and trackage— 
now lying idle with respect to passenger 
service—exist on many such routes so the 
costs would be limited to facility im- 
provement and equipment acquisition. 

The amendment requires only one 
recreation route to be instituted annual- 
ly, and would not require this to begin 
until 1976. While I would prefer to see 
Amtrak move faster, I recognize the real- 
ity of the passenger equipment shortage 
and the lead time necessary to ob- 
tain new equipment, and I do not wish 
to see cars diverted from the basic sys- 
tem, where they are critically needed. 

This proposal is modest but provides 
a needed start toward the institution of 
substantial rail passenger service for va- 
cation travelers. 

The final section calls for a study, by 
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the Department of Transportation, on 
the need for rail passenger service from 
center cities to metropolitan airports. 
Such service may or may not be properly 
performed by Amtrak. But a close look 
should be taken at the need for and costs 
of this type of service, and the role, if 
any, that the Federal Government should 
play. 

This study can adequately be under- 
taken by existing Urban Mass Transit 
Administration personnel, in coordina- 
tion with the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Trans- 
portation staff. 

Mr. President, it is time we began to 
alter the transportation priorities that 
have led to our overdependence on the 
private automobile. Last year, of the 
$28.2 billion in public fundings for trans- 
portation, only one-fourth of 1 percent 
went to rail transportation. This com- 
pares with 86 percent for highways and 
10 percent for air transportation. This 
past year has shown us that the rail 
passenger system is not dead, it is merely 
dormant. It is time we gave it some vital- 
ity. Although I do not view this as a 
cornerstone of national energy policy, 
measures such as these are necessary as 
adjuncts of a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated energy strategy if it is to 
succeed. Legislative initiative such as 
this is required if rail passenger service 
is to become a realistic alternative mode 
of transportation to the private auto- 
mobile for the majority of Americans. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 492. A bill entitled the Neighborhood 
Conservation Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference legislation to 
encourage the preservation of existing 
housing, to stimulate the conservation 
and upgrading of existing low- and mod- 
erate-income housing; and to generate 
private capital for housing repairs, main- 
tenance, and rehabilitation. 

In New York City approximately 180,- 
000 units were abandoned between 1965 
and 1970. In addition the existing hous- 
ing shortages for low- and moderate- 
income families remain quite severe 
throughout New York State and the Na- 
tion. Heretofore, national housing efforts 
have focused mainly on the production of 
new housing while neglecting the exist- 
ing housing stock. In New York City 
much energy and large resources have 
been poured into new housing for de- 
pressed communities, while housing in 
transitional or bordering neighborhoods 
have been deteriorating at an alarming 
rate. Transitional neighborhoods such as 
Washington Heights in Manhattan, 
Crown Heights, East Flatbush, and Bush- 
wick in Brooklyn and Tremont in the 
Bronx can be the depressed communi- 
ties of tomorrow. Therefore, at this time 
we need new initiatives to preserve and 
upgrade our existing housing while con- 
tinuing production efforts. 

Under the section 236 program, which 
involves a deep interest subsidy down 
to 1 percent, HUD has been unwilling as 
yet to permit the program to be used for 
large scale moderate rehabilitation. Also, 
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because section 236 rehabilitation subsi- 
dies compete with subsidies for new hous- 
ing, HUD has placed a limit on the 236 
funds to be used for rehabilitation. Fi- 
nally, under section 236, rehabilitation 
must be extensive with no provisions 
made for moderate rehabilitation. Thus, 
the existing programs are not adequate to 
cope with the crucial problem of aban- 
donment and decay of housing in tran- 
sitional neighborhoods. This situation 
has not radically changed with the 
newly created section 8 program. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
provides for a three-pronged attack on 
the problem of conserving existing low- 
and moderate-income housing stock and 
generating private capital for repairs, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation. 

First, the legislation provides for areas 
to be designated as “neighborhood con- 
servation areas” by local governmental 
entities, which areas would then be eligi- 
ble for grants by HUD to be used for re- 
pairs of streets, sidewalks, playgrounds, 
and schoolyards; improvements of pri- 
vate property to eliminate dangers to 
health and safety and other similar 
neighborhood-oriented activities and im- 
provements calculated to aid in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the legislation. 

In order to receive grants, localities 
would have to submit a 5-year plan and 
demonstrate at the end of each year that 
significant progress was being made. It is 
hoped that this program along with the 
other parts of the bill will help localities 
make a coordinated attack on abandon- 
ment and decay of existing housing. 

Second, the legislation would provide 
for a new mortgage insurance program 
covering residential property located in 
neighborhood conservation areas. All 
properties covered would be multifamily 
rental properties, or cooperative or con- 
dominium properties which are basically 
sound or capable of being placed in 
standard conditions without substantial 
rehabilitation. 

In the case of a mortgagor who is an 
owner-occupier of a building containing 
two to seven units, or of a cooperative or 
condominium covering more than seven 
units, the mortgage could cover 97 per- 
cent of the value of the property. The 
mortgage could be upped to 100 percent 
of value for nonprofit organizations and 
would be for 90 percent of value in the 
case of limited dividend entities. How- 
ever, only owners who lived on the prem- 
ises would be allowed to secure mort- 
gages under this legislation on property 
of less than seven units. This will serve 
to eliminate many of the abuses we have 
seen in existing insurance programs coy- 
ering small dwelling units. 

The mortgage program will allow for 
refinancing or sale of the property pro- 
vided that repair and improvements are 
made to such property. HUD will have to 
take such steps as it deems necessary to 
insure that repairs and improvements 
have been or will be made. 

Third, the legislation” provides that 
rentals on properties which receive 
mortgage insurance shall not be in- 
creased for a period of at least 1 year 
from the date of final endorsement of 
the insurance or thereafter unless the 
increase can be justified on the basis of 
increased operating expenses. For the 
purpose of maintaining or reducing rent- 
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als the Secretary of HUD is authorized 
to make interest reduction payments on 
behalf of the owners of the properties— 
but for the benefit of the tenants which 
will reduce interest rates down to a 
minimum of 4 percent per annum. This 
“shallow subsidy” should enable rents 
to remain steady or perhaps decrease 
depending on the individual owner's 
mortgage terms. 

Finally, the Secretary of HUD is au- 
thorized to take such steps as acceler- 
ated processing of applications under 
the program; implementing the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association’s 
authority to purchase mortgages under 
this legislation and to coordinate with 
other Government departments to in- 
sure that manpower training funds and 
funds for small businesses and minority 
businesses are made available to neigh- 
borhood conservations areas. 

Authorizations for neighborhood con- 
servation area grants are $100 million 
for fiscal 1975, $150 million for fiscal 
1976, and $200 million for fiscal 1977 and 
for mortgage interest reduction pay- 
ments, $50 million for fiscal 1975, $100 
million for fiscal 1976, and $150 million 
for fiscal 1977. 

I believe that this legislation will pro- 
vide the coordinated attack that is nec- 
essary to preserve many of the “transi- 
tional areas” in New York State and 
other States of the Nation. It is impera- 
tive that this new program be enacted 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 492 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Neighborhood Con- 
servation Act”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to en- 
courage the preservation of older neighbor- 
hoods which are threatened with blight and 
housing abandonment and to stimulate the 
broad-scale conservation and upgrading of 
existing low- and modérate-income housing 
by establishing a program of neighborhood 
conservation grants and a new program of 
mortgage insurance designed to generate pri- 
vate capital for housing repairs, mainte- 
nance, and rehabilitation. 

GRANTS OF NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION AREAS 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act, the 
term “neighborhood conservation area” 
means any area in which (1) the predomi- 
nant residential area is housing for low- and 
middle-income families, and (2) such hous- 
ing, though basically sound, is threatened 
with decay and abandonment or is in need 
of repair, maintenance, rehabilitation, or re- 
financing. 

PROGRAM AUTHORITY 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to make, 
and to contract to make, grants under this 
section to cities, municipalities, counties, and 
other general purpose units of local govern- 
ment to assist them in carrying out desig- 
nated neighborhood conservation area pro- 
grams designed to improve basic community 
facilities and services and bring about such 
other changes as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to eliminate the threat of housing 
abandonment or decay in such areas and 
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to restore and maintain such areas as suit- 
able and stable living environments. 

(b) Grants under this section may cover a 
period of not to exceed five years and may 
provide 100 per centum of the cost of any 
of the following types of activities within 
the neighborhood conservation area: 

(1) The repair of streets, sidewalks, play- 
grounds, schoolyards, paths, street lights, 
traffic signs and signals, publicly owned utili- 
ties, or public buildings which have an im- 
pact on the quality of life in the neighbor- 
hood. 

(2) The improvement of private properties 
to eliminate dangers to the public health 
and safety. 

(3) The demolition of structures deter- 
mined to be structurally unsound or unfit 
for occupancy. 

(4) The establishment of temporary or 
permanent public playgrounds or parks 
within the area to serve residents of the 
neighborhood. 

(5) Other similar neighborhood-oriented 
activities and improvements calculated to 
aid significantly in achieving the objectives 
of this section. 

(6) Assistance to qualified neighborhood- 
based nonprofit organizations in carrying out 
development activities under other provi- 
sions of this Act or in carrying out manage- 
ment training, maintenance, or tenant edu- 
cation programs. 

(c) To be eligible for assistance under this 
section, a locality acting through its chief 
executive authority, shall designate a spe- 
cific area and prepare and submit to the 
Secretary a plan specifying— 

(1) the improvements in basic community 
facilities and services to be made in such 
area over the five-year period in which such 
improvements will be made; 

(2) the programs to be introduced to im- 
prove the quality of housing in the area; 
and 

(3) the public and private resources which 
will be marshaied to carry out such improve- 
ments and programs. 

(d) Grants under this section shall be 
made, or shall continue to be in effect, with 
respect to any neighborhood conservation 
area if the Secretary finds that— 

(1) the five-year plan submitted by the lo- 
cality involved is workable and will provide 
an effective means of carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act in such areas; 

(2) the locality has the necessary resources 
to carry out in a timely fashion all of the 
improvements and programs set forth in the 
plan; 

(3) the locality continues to make sig- 
nificant progress toward achieving its objec- 
tives it established for itself in the plan dur- 
ing the term of the grant; and 

(4) the locality satisfies such other condi- 
tions and requirements as the Secretary may 
prescribe to insure that the purpose of this 
Act will be achieved. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this section not to 
exceed $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, not to exceed $150,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, and not 
to exceed $220,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1977. Any amount so appro- 
priated shail remain available until ex- 
pended, and any amount authorized for any 
fiscal year under this subsection which is not 
appropriated may be appropriated for any 
succeeding fiscal year commencing prior to 
July 1, 1977. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to desig- 
nate an area which meets the requirements 
of this section as a neighborhood conserva- 
tion area notwithstanding the unavailability 
of funds for grants under this section. Upon 
such designation, the Secretary may furnish 
other assistance (including assistance under 
any mortgage insurance or related housing 
maintenance program) to such area. 
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FEDERAL’ MORTGAGE INSURANCE TO FACILITATE 
SALE OR REFINANCING OF HOUSING IN NEICH- 
BORHOOD CONSERVATION AREAS 


Sec. 5. (a) Title II of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“MORTGAGE INSURANCE IN NEIGHBORHOOD 

CONSERVATION AREAS 

“Sec, 244. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to help preserve and upgrade the quality 
of housing in designated neighborhood con- 
servation areas by facilitating the rehabili- 
tation refinancing of such housing or its 
transfer to tenant- or neighborhood-based 
corporate ownership. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to insure 
any mortgage in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section and to make commit- 
ments for such insurance prior to the date of 
the execution of the mortgage or disburse- 
ment thereon upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe. 

“(c) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
insure any mortgage which covers residen- 
tial property located in a neighborhood con- 
servation area approved for assistance under 
section 4 of the Neighborhood Conservation 
Act or any area designated as a neighborhood 
conservation area under section 4(e) of such 
Act, subject to the following conditions: 

“(1) The mortgage shall cover a multi- 
family rental property, or a cooperative or 
condominium property which is basically 
sound or capable of being placed in stand- 
ard condition without substantial rehabili- 
tation and which contains— 

“(A) more than one but less than seven 
dwelling units if the mortgagor is an in- 
dividual or entity described in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection; or 

“(B) seven or more dwelling units if the 
mortgagor is an organization described in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

“(2) The mortgage covering property re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(A) of this sub- 
section shall be executed by— 

“(A) an individual who owns the property 
and occupies the property and is refinancing 
outstanding indebtedness related to the 
property, or who is purchasing the property 
and will occupy one or more of the units in 
the property after its purchase; 

“(B) a cooperative or condominium orga- 
nization which consists of a majority of the 
residential units on the property; or 

“(C) a private nonprofit organization 
which is based in the neighborhood in which 
the property is located and which is approved 
by the Secretary. 

“(3) The mortgage on a property referred 
to in paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection 
shall be executed by— e 

“(A) a cooperative or condominium orga- 
nized which consists of or includes a major- 
ity of the occupants of the property; 

“(B) a private nonprofit organization or 
association approved by the Secretary; or 

“(C) a limited dividend ownership entity 
(as defined by the Secretary) including, but 
not limited to, corporations, general or lim- 
ited partnerships, trusts, associations, and 
single proprietorships. 

“(4) In the case of a mortgage involving 
a mortgagor referred to in paragraphs (2) 
(A), (2) (B), and (3) (A) the mortgage shall 
include a principal obligation, including 
such initial services charges, discounts, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees, as the 
Secretary shall approve in an amount not to 
exceed the sum of 97 per centum of the Sec- 
retary’s estimate of the value of the property 
before any repairs or improvements deemed 
necessary by the Secretary to help restore or 
maintain the area in which the property is 
situated as a stable and suitable living en- 
vironment, except that in no case involving 
refinancing shall such principal amount ex- 
ceed such estimated costs of repairs and im- 
provements and the amount (as determined 
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by the Secretary) required to refinance exist- 
ing indebtedness secured on the property. 

“(5) In the case of a mortgage involving a 
mortgagor referred to in paragraph (2) (C) 
or (3) (B), the mortgage shall include a prin- 
cipal obligation, including such initial sery- 
ices charges, discounts, appraisal, inspection, 
and other fees, as the Secretary shall approve 
in an amount not to exceed the sum of 100 
per centum of the Secretary's estimate of the 
value of the property before any repairs or 
improvements deemed necessary by the Sec- 
retary to help restore or maintain the area 
in which the property is situated as a stable 
and suitable living environment, except that 
in no case involving refinancing shall such 
principal amount exceed such estimated cost 
of repairs and improvements and the amount 
(as determined by the Secretary) required to 
refinance existing indebtedness secured in 
the property. 

“(6) In the case of a mortgage involving 
a mortgagor referred to in paragraph (3) (C), 
the mortgage shall include a principal obli- 
gation, including such initial services 
charges, discounts, appraisal, inspection, and 
other fees, as the Secretary shall approve in 
an amount not to exceed the sum of 90 per 
centum of the Secretary's estimate of the 
value of the property before any repairs or 
improvements deemed necessary by the Sec- 
retary to help restore or maintain the area 
in which the property is situated as a stable 
and suitable living environment, except that 
in no case involving refinancing shall such 
principal amount exceed such estimated 
cost of repairs and improvements and the 
amount (as determined by the Secretary) 
required to refinance existing indebtedness 
secured on the property. 

“(7) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such term (not 
exceeding forty years) as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, except that in the case of a prop- 
erty referred to in paragraph (1)(A) such 
term shall not exceed twenty years; 

“(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, if 
any) on the amount of the principal obliga- 
tion outstanding at any time at not to ex- 
ceed such per cent per annum as the Secre- 
tary finds necessary to meet the mortgage 
market. 

“(8) The Secretary shall not insure any 
mortgage under this section unless he has 
received satisfactory and enforceable assur- 
ances from the mortgagor that the refinanc- 
ing or sale of the property (and any im- 
provements thereto) will not result, directly 
or indirectly, in any increase in the rentals 
or other charges for dwelling units in the 
property for a period of at least one year 
from the date of final endorsement for mort- 
gage insurance, or in any increases in such 
rentals thereafter in excess of such increases 
as the Secretary finds justified and approves 
on the basis of increased operating expenses. 
In addition, the Secretary may place such 
further restrictions on the mortgagor as to 
sales, charges, capital structure, rate of re- 
turn, and methods of operation as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, will best effectuate 
the purpose of this section. 

“(d)(1) For the purpose of maintaining 
or reducing rentals or other charges for prop- 
erties insured under this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make, and to contract 
to make periodic interest reduction pay- 
ments on behalf of the owners of the proper- 
ties but for the benefit of the residents, 
which shall be accomplished through pay- 
ments to mortgagees holding mortgages 
meeting the special requirements of this 
subsection. 

“(2) Interest reduction payments with 
respect to a property shall only be made 
during such time as the property is operated 
as a rental housing and is subject to a mort- 
gage which meets the requirements of, and 
is insured under, this section, 
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(3) The interest reduction payments to 
a mortgagee by the Secretary on behalf of a 
property shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing the difference between the monthly pay- 
ment for principal, interest, and mortgage 
insurance premium which the property 
owner as a mortgagor is obligated to pay 
under the mortgage and the monthly pay- 
ment for principal and interest such prop- 
erty owner would be obligated to pay if the 
mortgage were to bear interest at the rate of 
4 per centum per annum. 

“(4) The Secretary may include in the 
payment to the mortgagee such amounts, in 
addition to the amount computed under this 
subsection as he deems appropriate to reim- 
burse the mortgagee for its expenses in 
handling the mortgage. 

“(5) As a condition for receiving the bene- 
fits of interest reduction payments, the 
owner shall operate the project in accordance 
with such requirements with respect to 
tenant eligibility and rents as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

“(e) The Secretary may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of any mortgage in- 
sured under this section upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. 

“(f) Prior to insuring any mortgage under 
this section, the Secretary shall obtain satis- 
factory and enforceable assurances from the 
mortgagor that all repairs and improvements 
necessary to place the underlying property 
in standard condition have been or will be 
made and that such property will be con- 
tinuously maintained in standard condition. 

“(g) The Secretary shall cooperate with 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to insure 
that, to the greatest extent feasible, funds 
appropriated under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended, 
shall be made available on a priority basis 
for training and employment support use in 
connection with improvements financed by 
mortgages insured under this section. The 
Secretary shall cooperate with the Director 
of the Educational Development Agency, 
and the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, to insure maximum utiliza- 
tion of minority and small business contrac- 
tors in connection with improvements 
financed by mortgages insured under this 
section. 

“(h) In administering the program estab- 
lished by this section, the Secretary shall use 
his best efforts to enlist the support and 
actual cooperation of State and local govern- 
ments in establishing State or local mort- 
gage lending funds, in providing adequate 
municipal services in low- and moderate- 
income areas, particularly in areas threat- 
ened by building abandonment, and in in- 
suring, to the maximum extent feasible, the 
administration of laws and ordnances re- 
lating to existing housing stock, including 
building codes, housing codes, health and 
safety codes, zoning laws, and property tax 
laws, in such manner as will encourage maxi- 
mum utilization of this program in accord- 
ance with the purposes herein expressed. 

“(i) The Secretary shall develop and 
maintain full information and statistics re- 
garding the utilization of and experiences in- 
curred under this program, which shall in- 
elude, but not be limited to, information and 
statistics concerning— 

“(1) financial market conditions, includ- 
ing the interest rates, payback periods, and 
other terms and conditions affecting hous- 
ing eligible to be financed hereunder; 

“(2) the character, extent, and actual 
costs of repairs, renovations, and moderate 
housing rehabilitation undertaken here- 
under; 

“(3) factors affecting and statistics show- 
ing the extent of actual and potential utili- 
zation of this program; 

“(4) factors affecting the processing time 
of applications submitted hereunder and 
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statistics showing processing times actually 
experienced; 

“(5) mortgage arrearages and defaults on 
mortgage loans insured hereunder; 

“(6) abuses of the program, actual or po- 
tential, and remedial or punitive actions 
taken in connection therewith; and 

“(7) the costs of administering this mort- 

gage-insurance program, provided by this 
section. 
The Secretary shall submit each year to the 
Congress and to the President an annual re- 
port summarizing such information. Such 
report shall include his analysis of the effec- 
tiveness and scope of the program and his 
recommendations for its Improvement and 
greater utilization. 

“(j) If the Secretary determines that the 
unavailability of property insurance coverage 
is hindering the widespread utilization of 
this program, he shall take all practicable 
steps to insure that the protections and 
benefits of the Urban Property Protection 
and Reinsurance Act of 1968 are utilized to 
provide adequate property insurance cover- 
age for mortgagors and mortgagees under 
this program. 

"(k) If the Secretary determines that wide- 
spread utilization of this program is hin- 
dered by the charging of points or discounts 
by mortgagees, he shall take steps to im- 
plement the Government National Mortgage 
Association’s authority under section 305(j) 
of this Act to purchase and make commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages insured under 
this section, at a price equal to the unpaid 
principal amount thereof at the time of 
purchase, with adjustments for interest and 
any comparable items, and to sell such mort- 
gages at any time at a price within the range 
of market prices for the particular class of 
mortgages involved at the time of sale as 
determined by the Association. 

“(1) If the Secretary determines that wide- 
spread utilization of this program is hin- 
dered by delays in processing and approval 
of projects, he shall establish procedures to 
insure, to the maximum extent feasible, the 
expeditious processing and approval of ap- 
plications for insurance hereunder, includ- 
ing, where necessary and appropriate, the 
use of procedures and practices similar to 
those under title I (home improvement 
loans). 

“(m) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, in- 
cluding such sums as may be necessary to 
make interest reduction payments under 
contracts entered into by the Secretary un- 
der this section. The aggregate amount of 
outstanding contracts to make such pay- 
ments shall not exceed amounts approved 
in appropriation Acts and payments pursu- 
ant to such contracts shall not exceed $50,- 
000,000 per annum prior to July 1, 1975, 
which maximum dollar amount shall be in- 
creased by $100,000,000 on July 1, 1976, by 
$150,000,000 on July 1, 1977." 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 494. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for 
the immigration of children of indi- 
viduals suffering from Hansen’s disease. 
Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

OPERATION OUTREACH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a sad sit- 
uation in the Republic of Korea has been 
brought to the attention of a group of 
New Yorkers who have taken steps to 
provide new opportunities for a group of 
children. Specifically, they are the chil- 
dren of persons who are suffering from 


Hansen’s disease—although they do not 
have the disease themselves—and as such 
are required to live in “leprosy villages” 
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in Korea. While the Public Health Serv- 
ice assures us that these children do not 
themselves suffer from Hansen’s disease, 
all opportunity for a normal life for the 
children is cut off as soon as their 
parent’s affliction becomes known. 

New Yorkers associated with Opera- 
tion Outreach, working with the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation and Interna- 
tional Social Service have arranged for 
some of the children to be adopted by 
American families, and the Korean 
parents have given their consent to the 
adoptions, knowing that life in this coun- 
try will provide a better life for their 
children. But, there is a roadblock in the 
form of the immigration laws of the 
United States which prohibit the entry 
of these children into this country for 
adoption by American citizens if the 
parents of the children are themselves 
living. My bill seeks to remove the im- 
pediment in this one particular case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that material explaining this pro- 
gram be printed at this point in the 
Record, and I send the bill to the desk 
for appropriate reference. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTREACH: STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
INTRODUCTION 

It has been said that, “prejudice is the 
child of ignorance.” The truth of that state- 
ment has been demonstrated for centuries in 
the case of leprosy, a mildly contagious and 
easily arrested disease which nevertheless 
sentences its victims and their children to 
the severest kind of human suffering, degra- 
dation and discrimination. The prejudice 
against those who have leprosy has survived 
since Biblical times, and the fear of leprosy 
persists even though modern medical sci- 
ence now understands and can arrest and 
control the disease. (So strong is this preju- 
dice that the dictionary defines the word 
leper as: “a person shunned for moral and 
social reasons."’) 

Today we know that a germ—and not a 
cure or a demon—causes leprosy. (The lep- 
rosy bacteria was first described by Dr. Ger- 
hard A. Hansen in 1874 and leprosy is medi- 
cally known as Hansen's Disease.) Leprosy 
is a disease which attacks the nerves and 
eventually robs its victims of the important 
warning signal of pain. In its late stages 
leprosy can sometimes so deaden sensation 
that people who haye the disease wear down 
their fingers and toes through use. Leprosy 
can also produce severe deformities and 
cause such complications as blindness. These 
affects have given rise to the myth that lep- 
rosy eats away tissues and causes toes and 
fingers to “drop off.” The truth is that all 
of the major complications of leprosy are 
preventable, and the disease can be arrested 
through prompt treatment. 

Leprosy is one of the world's least conta- 
gious diseases—much less virulent than tu- 
berculosis for instance. Nurses and doctors 
who work with leprosy patients rarely con- 
tract the disease. In fact, in the 75 years 
of its existence, not a single staff member of 
the United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital in Carville, Louisiana, which handles 
leprosy patients, has contracted leprosy. Re- 
search has shown that only five percent of 
the world’s population is susceptible to lep- 
rosy bacillus and even that five percent will 
only contract the disease after prolonged 
and close contact with an infected person. 
No evidence has ever been found that the 
disease is inherited. 

But the stigma that is attached to lep- 
rosy causes many of its victims to hide their 
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affliction until it is too late since treatment 
in many countries—including the Republic 
of Korea—means isolation for them and for 
their families in squalid leprosoria or re- 
settlement villages. Those with leprosy and 
those whose parents have leprosy are con- 
sidered second class citizens and are cut off 
forever from equal opportunities in all areas 
of their Hves: employment, education and 
even marriage. Segregation in resettlement 
villages makes prolonged contact with lep- 
rosy patients unavoidable for uninfected 
family members forced to live there, and a 
number of them may contract the disease 
needlessly because of being coerced into this 
isolation. 

It can truly be said that the fear and 
loathing which society maintains towards 
those with leprosy is more dangerous and 
damaging and disfiguring than the leprosy 
bacillus itself. 

The program described in the following 
pages alms at doing something about the 
intolerable conditions in which people with 
leprosy and their families are forced to live. 

OUTREACH, a program of The American- 
Korean Foundation, seeks to bring children 
of leprosy patients to the United States for 
adoption. Every one of these children will 
be screened in Korea and will be medically 
followed here in the United States to assure 
that there is not the slightest chance that 
they have leprosy. By removing them from 
a society which discriminates against them, 
the individual child will benefit. In addition, 
the health and well-being of these children 
and their accomplishments in an atmosphere 
free of prejudice will demonstrate that the 
stigma against leprosy can be erased. 

This is a radical, efficient and humane solu- 
tion to a centuries-old problem which is 
causing thousands of children to suffer and 
denies them the realization of their full 
potential. 

BACKGROUND 


Leprosy affects in excess of 15 million of 
the world’s people. While it is not limited to 
any race or geographic distribution, the 
greatest number of cases occur in the trop- 
ical or semi-tropical climates of Africa, 
Southeast Asia, South America, and the In- 
dian continent. 

In the United States the incidence is lim- 
ited to approximately 3,000 cases, the ma- 
jority, of which receive outpatient treatment. 
Leprosy is not native to the United States, 
and health officials say there is no documen- 
tation of a second generation of the disease 
in this country. 

We do not know how many Koreans have 
leprosy which they are hiding, but some 90 
resettlement villages house 35,000 known 
leprosy and ex-leprosy patients and thou- 
sands who are socially branded. because a 
relative was found to have the disease. 

Children of leprosy victims are able to 
leave the village at maturity, so long as they 
are free of the disease. However, the name 
of the leprosy village is permanently im- 
printed on their papers so that potential 
employers and the police will be able to 
identify them. They are forced to take the 
most menial of jobs and are prevented from 
attending Korean schools. The stigma of 
leprosy often extends even to marriage and 
restricts the possibilities of choosing a mate. 


THE NEED 


The Korean Ministry of Health and Social 
Affairs places the number of uninfected 
children living in leprosy villages at about 
7,000. Unless a way is found to erode the 
leprosy barrier and free these healthy chil- 
dren from these villages, they will grow up 
bearing the stigma of leprosy and will live 
out their lives as second class citizens. The 
fear and prejudice in Korea has created a 
climate in which they not only have virtu- 
ally no hope for a normal life. 
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We are gratified that so many Americans 
have volunteered to open their homes to & 
child who desperately needs help. Already 
more than 100 families on the Eastern Sea- 
board have made commitments to OUT- 
REACH and hundreds more have inquired 
about the program. 

The Republic of Korea's Ministry of 
Health and Social Affairs has demonstrated 
its complete cooperation by cutting the bu- 
reaucratic red tap to shorten the time re- 
quired to get passports and exit visas for 
inter-country adoption. The Korean govern- 
ment’s rule against single parent adoption 
will not apply nor will the annual quota on 
adoptable children. 

As has been stated, the adoptive children 
will be examined in Korea and they will 
undergo semi-annual medical checkups in 
the United States for a period of five years 
in a cooperative project with the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute to assure their continu- 
ing good health. The United States Center 
for Disease Control has also enthusiastically 
approved the program. 

The medical field will significantly bene- 
fit from the unique opportunity of study- 
ing these youngsters over a long period of 
time, will undoubtedly far exceed the OUT- 
REACH program. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Chairman Emeritus of The American-Ko- 
rean Foundation, stated, “The medical and 
social dividends of this project, many of 
which we did not know about at this 
time, will undoubtedly far exceed the prin- 
ciple involved.” 

It is hoped that during the next two years, 
approximately 2,000 adoptable children in 
the 1-14 age group will be placed with adop- 
tive familes. Medical processing has already 
begun in Korea and medical follow-up will 
begin in the fall of 1974 in the United 
States. The case studies of the first group 
of children are currently being processed by 
Traveler's Aid International Social Service 
of America (TAISSA) on both sides of the 
Pacific, 

The importance of this project has been 
acknowledged by governments, private agen- 
cies and many dedicated individuals, all of 
whom are diligently working together to 
assure its success for the sake of the children 
involved and of leprosy victims in general. 

LEADERSHIP 


For over 20 years The American-Korean 
Foundation, a non-profit, non-political, non- 
sectarian agency, has had an abiding interest 
in rebuilding South Korea. The organization 
was founded in 1953 after two missions 
headed by Dr. Howard A. Rusk went to 
Korea to establish a United States-Korean 
people-to-people self-help program at the 
urging of President Eisenhower. Since then, 
The American-Korean Foundation, with the 
help of millions of generous Americans, has 
responded to the needs of the valiant Korean 
people with a massive outpouring of support 
that has amounted to $40 million in dona- 
tions and gifts in kind during two decades. 

OUTREACH has become a program of The 
American-Korean Foundation because they 
were the logical people to turn to for help 
when OUTREACH’s founder, Bernice Gott- 
lieb, decided she could no longer manage the 
operation of her project alone. Mrs, Gott- 
Heb became interested in Korea when she 
adopted a Korean orphan in 1969. Two years 
later when she learned from a Korean Roman 
Catholic priest about the plight of the chil- 
dren of Korean leprosy patients, she deter- 
mined to do something for these children. 
She spent months checking the laws, learn- 
ing. about the disease and visiting (at her 
own expense) the Korean resettlement lep- 
rosy villages. Out of her concern and her 
knowledge OUTREACH was born. 

She recetved official approval for her plan 
from the government of the Republic of 
Korea and went to Carville, Louisiana, to 
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take the missionary training course in lep- 
rosy. As the only person in her group who 
was neither doctor, nurse nor clergyman, she 
was as unique as the program she was pro- 
posing, 

For some time Mrs. Gottlieb gave all her 
spare time to running the OUTREACH pro- 
gram, traveling frequently to Korea and 
sometimes working seven days a week to get 
the program going, During this time she en- 
listed the help and support of many distin- 
guished experts and leaders in the field of 
leprosy and medicine in general. Finally, she 
decided she could no longer manage the work 
alone, and so she came to The American- 
Korean Foundation for assistance. Mrs. Gott- 
lieb will continue to run the OUTREACH 
program under The American-Korean Foun- 
dation’s auspices. She will serve as Volun- 
teer Director for Children's Services. 

For its part, The American-Korean Foun- 
dation will utilize its expertise and experi- 
ence in Korea to facilitate the processing 
of the children. It will assist in making 
travel arrangements for the children, It will 
help administratively in the adoption pro- 
cedure working with TAISSA and all other 
agencies who become involved in the project. 
The American-Korean Foundation will also 
solicit funds for OUTREACH as it does fot 
its many other Korean projects. 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
WEICKER, and Mr. MONDALE) : 

S. 495. A bill to establish certain Fed- 
eral agencies, efect certain reorganiza- 
tions of the Federal Government, and to 
implement certain reforms in the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government recom- 
mended by the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
WATERGATE REORGANIZATION AND REFORM ACT 

OF 1975 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators Percy, METCALF, INOUYE, 
MONTOYA, WEICKER, MONDALE, and my- 
self, I introduce the Watergate Reorgani- 
zation and Reform Act of 1975. This bill, 
which I am reintroducing today, was ori- 
ginally introduced as S. 4227 by Senator 
Ervin and most of the present cospon- 
sors at the close of the 93d Congress. 

Mr. President, for most of the past 2 
years our attention has been focused on 
Watergate. Hardly a day passed without 
the evening news carrying some new de- 
velopment. The rush of Watergate events 
drowned out almost everything else. 

Fortunately, that period is now behind 
us. With the completion of the Watergate 
trial, the Nation can now devote its full 
attention to other areas of critical im- 
portance—energy, economy, employ- 
ment. 

But the fact that the Watergate period 
is over does not mean that the need for 
reform is past. Unless remedial legisla- 
tion is enacted—and enacted soon—there 
is nothing to assure that the events of 
Watergate will not repeat themselves. 


Permanent reform is essential to pre- 
vent a recurrence. 


The Senate Select Committee on Presi- 
dential Campaign Activities—the Water- 
gate committee—emphasized this. 

It was the Watergate committee— 
under the outstanding leadership of Sen- 
ator Ervin—that uncovered and unray- 
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eled most of the Watergate abuses. The 
Nation owed an enormous debt of grati- 
tude to the committee, and particularly 
to Senator Ervin, for bringing these 
abuses to public attention. 

The culmination of the Ervin commit- 
tee’s work was a massive report detailing 
all of its major findings. This report will 
undoubtedly rank as a major historical 
document. 

At the conclusion of their report, the 
Ervin committee recommended enact- 
ment of a series of reforms to prevent 
further abuses of executive power. These 
recommendations, with the exception of 
the specific campaign reform provisions 
which were enacted last year in the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments, are all encompassed in the bill we 
are introducing today. 

Title I of the Watergate Reorganiza- 
tion and Reform Act of 1975 creates two 
important, new Government offices. Sec- 
tion 101 establishes a permanent office 
of the Public Attorney. The office would 
be independent of the Justice Depart- 
ment and the entire executive branch. 
The Public Attorney would be nominated 
for a 5-year term by three retired court 
of appeals judges designated by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. The ap- 
pointment would be subject to Senate 
confirmation. The office of the Public At- 
torney would have jurisdiction to inves- 
tigate and prosecute: First, allegations of 
corruption in the executive branch; sec- 
ond, cases referred by the Attorney Gen- 
eral because of actual or potential con- 
flicts of interest; third, criminal cases 
referred by the Federal Elections Com- 
mission; and fourth, allegations of vio- 
lations of Federal election laws. 

In addition to enhancing criminal law 
enforcement within the executive branch 
and in Federal elections, the mere exist- 
ence of a vital office of the Public Attor- 
ney would deter the kind of wrongful acts 
that occurred in the Watergate scandal. 
Because of this deterrent effect, it is 
preferable to create this office now, rath- 
er than waiting until some future crisis 
when political emotions may be at flood 
tide. Jurisdictional disputes between the 
Public Attorney and the Attorney Gen- 
eral should not be frequent or severe. On 
the contrary, the office of Public Attorney 
could be legitimately helpful to the Jus- 
tice Department, particularly where a 
proper exercise of discretion not to prose- 
cute by the Public Attorney might other- 
wise give rise to public suspension of a 
coverup by the Attorney General. Be- 
cause the Public Attorney would be 
chosen in the first instance by the judici- 
ary—a common pattern in some States 
including my own home State of Con- 
necticut—and because the Public Attor- 
ney must agree in writing not to hold 
elective or appointive Federal office for 5 
years following his term of service, the 
office of Public Attorney would greatly 
encourage equal enforcement of the laws 
without regard to political influence. 

Section 102 of the bill incorporates 
Senator MONDALE’S proposal—S. 2569 in 
the 93d Congress—to establish a Con- 
gressional Legal Service under the direc- 
tion of a Congressional Legal Counsel. 
The Counsel would be appointed by the 
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Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate from among 
recommendations of the majority and 
minority leaders in both Houses. Either 
House of Congress, any congressional 
committee, 3 Senators or 12 House Mem- 
bers can ask the Congressional Legal 
Counsel to render advisory legal opinions 
as to whether a President’s actions are 
within the bounds of his authority. 

The same subdivisions of Congress or 
number of Members of Congress may 
instruct the Congressional Legal Coun- 
sel: First, to advise private parties bring- 
ing suit against the executive branch; 
second, to intervene or appear as amicus 
curiae on behalf of private parties; and, 
third, to represent Congress or any of 
its agents in any action to which they 
are a party or in which their official ac- 
tion is in issue. Finally, either House, 
and congressional committee, 6 Senators 
or 24 House Members can cause the Con- 
gressional Legal Counsel to bring civil 
actions against cfficers of the executive 
branch to enforce an advisory opinion 
of the Congressional Legal Service. 

The creation of its own litigation arm 
would allow Congress to protect its in- 
terests in court. By guarding against the 
executive usurpation of legislative func- 
tions through such devices as executive 
privilege and the impoundment of duly 
appropriated funds, the Congressional 
Legal Service would help preserve the 
separation of powers between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches. 

Title II of the Watergate Reorganiza- 
tion and Reform Act creates new rules 
of behavior for executive branch officers 
and personnel. Section 201 would require 
the President and the Vice President to 
file each year a public statement of: 
First, all income and property taxes paid; 
second, the amount and source of each 
item of income exceeding $100; third, 
each asset or liability in excess of $1,000; 
fourth, any transaction in securities, 
commodities, or real property in excess 
of $1,000; and, fifth, any expenditure 
made by another individual for the bene- 
fit of the President, Vice President, or 
their spouses. 

Section 202, in its primary provision, 
prohibits any Government official whose 
appointment required confirmation by 
the Senate, or who is on the payroll of the 
Executive Office of the President, from 
participating in the solicitation or 
receipt of campaign contributions dur- 
ing his or her period of service and for 
1 year thereafter. Such a statute would 
disallow the transfer of administration 
officials to a campaign situation where 
they could solicit funds in a potentially 
coercive manner from persons over 
whom they had previously exercised 
governmental and regulatory powers. 

Coverage of the Hatch Act is extended 
to the Department of Justice, including 
the Attorney General, in section 203. 
Obviously, this provision is designed 
to further the separation of law en- 
forcement from partisan politics. 

Section 204 prohibits employees of any 
agency in the Executive Office of the 
President from engaging in any in- 
vestigative or intelligence-gathering 
activities. Such secret investigative ac- 
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tivities have posed a serious threat in 
the recent past to fundamental indi- 
vidual rights. 

Title 18, United States Code, section 
595 presently makes it illegal to use the 
awarding of Federal grants and loans to 
affect Federal elections. Section 205 ex- 
pands this coverage to include the use 
of any other Federal payments or con- 
tracts for such a purpose, and upgrades 
the crime to a felony. 

Sections 206 and 207 limit access by 
White House officials to Internal Reve- 
nue Service records. All requests for in- 
formation coming from anyone in the 
Executive Office of the President, in- 
cluding the President, must be reported 
yearly by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the appropriate congressional over- 
sight committees. Income tax returns 
would not be open to the President or 
the officers of his Executive Office as a 
matter or course. Upon a written request, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, disclose only the name of 
a person and the general nature of an 
investigation if he determines that fur- 
ther disclosure would prejudice the 
rights of a person to impartial adminis- 
tration of the tax laws. These new rules 
should discourage the use of the IRS for 
political purposes. 

Title IHI of the Watergate Reorganiza- 
tion and Reform Act deals with congres- 
sional activities. Section 301 gives the 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia jurisdiction to enforce congressional 
subpenas, and authorizes Congress to 
bring such suits. Section 302 eliminates 
as a defense to perjury that it oc- 
curred when a quorum of a committee 
was not present, and makes title 18 
United States Code, section 1623 (pro- 
hibiting false declarations) applicable 
to testimony before Congress. Senate 
committee hearings are required to be 
open to the public under section 303, 
except that they may be closed due to 
considerations affecting national secu- 
rity, the reputation of a witness, confi- 
dentiality protected by law, or the re- 
quirements for a productive investiga- 
tion. 

Title IV addresses Federal election 
campaign activities. Section 401 in- 
creases the maximum tax credit for 
political contributions to $25—or $50 
on a joint resturn—and abolishes tax 
deductions for such contributions. The 
penalty for illegal contributions by 
corporations and labor organizations is 
increased in section 402. Section 403 pro- 
hibits unlawful use of nonpublic cam- 
paign documents, and imposes a $5,000 
fine or 5 years jail sentence for viola- 
tions. Section 404 creates several new 
criminal provisions including: First, a 
prohibition against the use of campaign 
funds to finance violations of the Fed- 
eral election laws; second, a prohibition 
against political contributions by any 
person receiving a Federal grant, loan, 
or subsidy in excess of $5,000; third, a 
prohibition against any person seeking 
or encouraging another person to seek 
employment in a campaign for the pur- 
pose of interfering with or spying on it; 
fourth, a prohibition against making 
false statements about my candidate for 
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Federal office; and, fifth, the establish- 
ment of a separate offense for the com- 
mission of a felony to interfere with or 
affect the outcome of a Federal election. 
Finally, section 405 of title IV makes it 
a crime to defraud a Government de- 
partment or agency. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
seize the opportunity to act quickly on 
this legislation while Watergate is still 
fresh in our minds. For my part, as 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee, I pledge to move as soon as 
we can to hold hearings and act on this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Watergate 
Reorganization and Reform Act of 1975 
be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 495 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Watergate Reorga- 
nization and Reform Act of 1975”. 

TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC ATTORNEY 


Sec. 101. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding after chapter 37 the 
following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 38.—Puslic ATTORNEY 
“581. 


Establishment of Office of Public Attor- 
ney. 

Jurisdiction. 

Powers. 

Notification to Attorney General of in- 
itiation of prosecution. 

“585. Administrative provisions. 

“$ 581. Establishment of Office of Public 

Attorney 

“(a)(1) There is established as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government 
the Office of the Public Attorney (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Office’). The Office shall be 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Public Attorney who shall be appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(2). 

“(2) The Chief Justice of the United States 
shall designate three retired courts of appeals 
Judges to select and appoint the Public Attor- 
ney. The three retired courts of appeals 
judges so designated shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the Public Attorney. 

“(b) The Public Attorney shall serve for a 
term of five years and may be reappointed 
for one additional term. Any vacancy in the 
Office shall be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointment. 

“(c) A retired judge designated by the 
Chief Justice to select and appoint the Pub- 
lic Attorney shall not, by reason of such serv- 
ice, receive any payment from the United 
States for such service. No retired Judge who 
so participates in the selection and appoint- 
ment of the Public Attorney shall participate 
in any trial or appellate proceedings in which 
the Public Attorney or any employee of the 
Office is a party. 

“(d) No individual may serve as Public 
Attorney unless such individual has agreed 
in writing not to occupy or assume or dis- 
charge the duties of any office under the 
United States, vacancies in which are filled 
by popular election, or to accept any other 
employment in the Government, for a period 
of five years after the date on which such 
individual's services as Public Attorney are 
terminated. 


“584. 
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“$582, Jurisdiction 

“(a) The Public Attorney shall investigate 
and prosecute (1) allegations of corruption 
in the administration of the laws by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government; (2) cases 
referred by the Attorney General because of 
actual or potential conflicts of interest; (3) 
criminal cases referred to him by the Federal 
Election Commission; and (4) allegations of 
violations of Federal laws relating to cam- 
paigns and elections for elective office. 

“(b) The Public Attorney shall notify the 
Attorney General of the initiation or termi- 
nation of an investigation or proceeding 
with respect to any matter within his juris- 
diction under subsection (a) of this section. 
After the receipt of any such notification 
and while any investigation or proceedings 
to which any such notification relates is 
pending, the Attorney General shall, and 
shall cause other divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to, refrain from conducting 
any investigation or prosecution with re- 
spect to the subject matter of such noti- 
fication or any related or overlapping mat- 
ter, and to refrain from taking any related 
action with respect thereto, except to the 
extent that the Public Attorney has given 
prior written approval thereof. 

“(c) If at any time the Attorney General 
believes or has reason to believe that any 
investigation conducted under his supervi- 
sion or is likely to involve any matter that 
would constitute a conflict of interest or 
that would otherwise fall within the juris- 
diction of the Public Attorney under sub- 
section (a) of this section, he shall promptly 
notify the Public Attorney thereof and of 
the reasons for such belief. Upon receipt of 
any such notification, the Public Attorney 
may in his discretion— 

“(1) assume sole responsibility for any 
further conduct of such investigation; 

“(2) participate with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in any further conduct of such inves- 
tigation; or 

“(3) defer to the ongoing investigation 
under the supervision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in which case the Attorney General 
shall keep the Public Attorney fully in- 
formed as to the further progress of any 
such investigation. 

“$583. Powers 

“The Public Attorney shall, with respect 
to any matter within his jurisdiction under 
section 582 of this title, have full power 
and authority, consistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States— 

“(1) to conduct such investigation thereof 
as he deems appropriate; 

“(2) to obtain and review such docu- 
mentary, testimonial, or other evidence or 
information as he deems material thereto 
as may be available from any source, and, 
if in the possession of an agency of the 
United States (as defined in section 6001(1) 
of title 18), without regard to the provisions 
of section 552(b) (with the exception of 
paragraph (6) thereof) of title 5; 

“(3) to issue appropriate instructions to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other domestic investigative agencies of the 
United States (which instructions shall be 
treated by the heads of such agencies as if 
received from the Attorney General) for the 
collection and delivery solely to the office 
of the Public Attorney of information or 
evidence relating to such investigation, and 
for the safeguarding of the integrity and 
confidentiality of all files, records, docu- 
ments, physical evidence, and other mate- 
rials obtained or prepared by the Public 
Attorney; 

“(4) to receive appropriate national secu- 
rity clearances; 

“(5) to issue subpenas to such persons 
as he may deem necessary to obtain and 
review and initiate or defend appropriate 
proceedings in any court of the United 
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States of competent jurisdiction relating to 
compliance with any such subpena; 

“(6) to conduct proceedings before grand 
juries; 

“(7) to make application to any court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction 
in a manner consistent with part V of title 
18 for a grant of immunity to any witness; 

“(8) to frame, sign, and file criminal in- 
dictments and informations, and prosecute 
criminal proceedings in the name of the 
United States, which proceedings shall, 
except as otherwise provided for in this 
chapter, comply with the requirements of 
law governing the conduct of such proceed- 
ings; 

“(9) to conduct such civil proceedings 
as he may deem appropriate to enforce any 
provision or obtain any remedy for viola- 
tion of any law he is charged with enforcing; 
and 

“(10) notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, to exercise all other powers as 
to the conduct of criminal investigations, 
prosecutions (including prosecutions for 
prejury committed in the course of any in- 
vestigation or judicial or legislative hearing 
with respect to any matter within his juris- 
diction), civil proceedings, and appeals, 
within his jurisdiction, that would other- 
wise be vested exclusively in the Attorney 
General and the United States attorney 
under the provisions of chapters 31 and 35 
of this title and any regulation promulgated 
pursuant to either such chapter, and act as 
attorney for the Government in such in- 
vestigations, prosecutions, proceedings, and 
appeals, 

“g 584. Notification to Attorney General of 
initiation of prosecution 

“(a) The Public Attorney may sign and 
file any indictment returned by a grand jury 
convened at his request or under his direc- 
tion and may sign and file any criminal in- 
formation, with respect to any matter within 
his jurisdiction under section 582 of this 
title, except that in each such instance the 
Pulbic Attorney shall give the Attorney Gen- 
eral five days’ prior written notice thereof. 

“(b) If the Attorney General of the United 
States disapproves the filing of any indict- 
ment or information, or any subsequent ac- 
tion or position taken by the Public Attor- 
ney in the course of any judicial proceeding 
pursuant thereto, the Attorney General shall 
be entitled to appear and present his views 
amicus curiae to any court before which any 
such proceeding is pending. 

“§ 585. Administrative provisions 

“(a) The Public Attorney may appoint, fix 
the compensation, and assign the duties of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry 
out his duties and functions under this 
chapter, The Public Attorney may obtain the 
services of experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3109 
of title 5. 

“(b) The Public Attorney may from time 
to time make such provisions as he con- 
siders appropriate authorizing the perform- 
ance by any other officer or employee of the 
Office of any function of the Public At- 
torney. 

“(c) The Public Attorney is authorized— 

“(1) to adopt, amend, and repeal such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out his duties and functions under 
this chapter; and 

“(2) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services, equipment, personnel, and facilities 
of any department or agency of the United 
States on a reimbursable basis. 

“(d) The Public Attorney may, in his dis- 
cretion, appoint special assistants to dis- 
charge his responsibilities with respect to 
a particular matter or matters within his 
jurisdiction. 

“(e) Upon request made by the Public 
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ttorney each Federal department and 
agency is authorized and directed to make 
its services, equipment, personnel, facilities, 
information (including suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics) available to the great- 
est practicable extent consistent with the 
laws, to the Public Attorney in the perform- 
ance of his duties and functions.”. 

(b) Section 202 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (b) as subsection (c), and adding 
after subsection (a) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) As used in sections 205, 207, 208, and 
209 of this title the term ‘officer or employee’ 
includes the Public Attorney and members 
of his staff; and as used in section 201 of 
this title the term ‘public official’ includes 
the Public Attorney and professional mem- 
bers of his staff.” 

(c)(1) Section 1905 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting "(a)" immediately be- 
fore “Whoever”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b)(1) It shall be unlawful for any of- 
cer or employee of the United States or of 
any department or agency thereof, or the 
member of any grand jury convened at the 
request or under the direction of the Public 
Attorney who, in the course or under color 
of his duties as such officer, employee, or 
member has had any direct contact with 
an employee or officer lawfully participating 
in an investigation being conducted by the 
Public Attorney pursuant to chapter 39 of 
title 28 by virtue of which such person has 
come into the possession of any evidence or 
information obtained by or in the possession 
of the Public Attorney or the product of 
an investigation conducted by the Public 
Attorney pursuant to such chapter, to dis- 
close, or to cause the disclosure, or in any 
manner to further the disclosure, of such 
evidence, information, or product to any 
person other than an officer or employee of 
the Office of the Public Attorney or the De- 
partment of Justice, or of a court in which a 
grand jury convened at the request or under 
the direction of the Public Attorney is pro- 
ceeding, or (to the extent otherwise pro- 
vided for by law) to a person who Is likely to 
or has become the subject of an investiga- 
tion by the Public Attorney, except that the 
Public Attorney may make such public dis- 
closure as is permitted by law of such infor- 
mation as he deems necessary, appropriate, 
or required by law in connection with a pro- 
ceeding instituted by him. 

“(2) Whoever violates any provision of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of not less than 
$1,000 or more than $25,000 and, if the viola- 
tion is willful, shall be fined not more than 
$50,000 or imprisoned for one year, or both. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to prohibit the Public Attorney 
from taking any action he is authorized to 
take under chapter 39 of title 28, or to pre- 
clude any defendant in a criminal case from 
obtaining any information concerning grand 
jury proceedings or in the possession of a 
prosecuting official of the United States to 
which he would otherwise by law be 
entitled.”. 

(2)(A) The caption of section 1905 of 
such title is amended to read as follows: 


“3 1905. Disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion generally and with respect 
to investigations or proceedings 
conducted by the Public Attorney” 

(B) The analysis of chapter 93 of such 
title is amended by inserting immediately 

before the period at the end of item 1905 

the following: “and with respect to investi- 

gations or proceedings conducted by the 

Public Attorney”. 

(d) Section 5313 of title 5, United States 

Code, is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following: 
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(22) Public Attorney.”. 

(6) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide the Office of the Public Attorney 
with such offices and support facilities as may 
be necessary, and such additional offices and 
support facilities as may from time to time 
be required to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, except that such offices and facilities 
shall be physically separate from the office 
of the Department of Justice or of any divi- 
sion thereof. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEGAL SERVICE 


Sec. 102. (a) For purposes of this section— 

{1) “Member of Congress" means a Sena- 
tor, Representative, Delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner; 

(2) “Member of the House of Representa- 
tives” includes a Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner; 

(3) “State” includes any territory or pos- 
session of the United States; and 

(4) “deferral of budget authority” shall 
have the same meaning as provided in the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 297). 

(b)(1) There is established within the 
Congress a Congressional Legal Service, 
which shall be under the direction and con- 
trol of the Congressional Legal Counsel. The 
Congressional Legal Counsel shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President pro tempore 
of the Senate from among recommendations 
submitted by the majority and minority 
leaders of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. Such appointment shall be made 
without regard to political affiliation and 
solely on the basis of his fitness to perform 
the duties of his office. The Congressional 
Legal Counsel shall receive basic pay at the 
rate provided for level III of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(2) The Congressional Legal Counsel may 
eppolnt and fix the compensation of such 
Assistant Legal Counsels and other personnel 
as may be necessary to carry on the work 
of his office. All such appointments shall be 
made without regard to political affiliation 
and solely on the basis of fitness to perform 
the duties of their offices. 

(3) The Congressional Legal Counsel shall 
promulgate for his office such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
duties imposed upon him by this Act. He 
may delegate authority for the performance 
of any such duty to an officer or employee 
of the Congressional Legal Service. No per- 
son serving as an Officer or employee of such 
office may engage in any other business, vo- 
cation, or employment while so serving. 

(4) The Congressional Legal Counsel shall 
cause a seal of office to be made for his office, 
of such design as the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate shall approve, and 
judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

(c)(1) It shall be the duty of the Con- 
gressional Legal Counsel— i 

(A) to render, upon request of either 
House of Congress, a joint committee of 
Congress, any committee of either House of 
Congress, at least three Senators, or twelve 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
legal opinions upon questions arising under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to, 
whether— 

(i) a request for information or inspection 
of a record or other matter under section 552 
of title 5, United States Code, was properly 
denied by an agency of the United States 
Government; 

(ii) a nomination, or an agreement with a 
foreign country or regional or international 
organization, should have been submitted to 
the Senate for its advice and consent; 

(ill) an activity has been undertaken or 
continued, or not undertaken or continued, 
by the executive branch of the United States 
Government in violation of the law or the 
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Constitution or without any required au- 
thorization of law; 

(iv) executive privilege exists, and, if so, 
whether it has been properly asserted; and 

(v) deferrals of budget authority have been 
made in accordance with law; 

(B) upon the request of elther House of 
Congress, a joint committee of Congress, any 
committee of either House of Congress, at 
least three Senators, or at least twelve Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives— 

(i) to advise and to consult and cooperate 
with parties bringing civil actions against 
officers and employees of the executive branch 
of the United States Government or any 
agency or department thereof, with respect 
to their execution of the laws, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 

(il) to intervene or appear as amicus curiae 
on behalf of persons making such request in 
any action pending in any court of the 
United States or of a State or political sub- 
division thereof, in which there is placed in 
issue the constitutionality or interpretation 
of any law of the United States, or the valid- 
ity of any official p: of, or Official 
action taken by, either House of Congress, a 
joint committee of Congress, any committee 
of either House of Congress, or a Member of 
Congress, or any officer, employee, office, or 
agency of the Congress; 

(C) to represent, upon request, either House 
of Congress, a joint committee of Congress, 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
a Member of Congress, or any officer, em- 
ployee, office, or agency of the Congress in any 
legal action pending in any court of the 
United States or of a State or political sub- 
division thereof to which such House, joint 
committee, committee member, officer, em- 
ployee, office, or agency is a party and in 
which there is placed in issue the validity of 
any official proceeding of, or official action 
taken by, such House, joint committee, com- 
mittee member, officer, employee, office, or 
agency; and 

(D) if an opinion has been rendered in 
accordance with subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph, and upon request of either House 
of Congress, a joint Committee of Congress, 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
at least six Senators, or at least twenty-four 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
bring civil actions, without regard to the sum 
or value of the matter in controversy, in a 
court of the United States to require an offi- 
cer or employee of the executive branch of 
the United States Government, or any agency 
or department thereof, to act in accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States as interpreted in such opinion. 

(2) Upon receipt of written notice from 
the Congressional Legal Counsel to the effect 
that he has undertaken, pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(C) of this subsection, to perform 
any such specified representational service 
with respect to any designated action or 
proceeding pending or to be instituted, the 
Attorney General shall be relieved of re- 
sponsibility and shall have no authority to 
perform such service in such action or pro- 
ceeding except at the request or with the 
approval of the Congressional Legal Counsel. 

(d) (1) Permission to intervene or to file a 
brief amicus curiae under subsection (c) (1) 
(B) (ii) of this section shall be of right, 
without regard to the requirements for 
standing as set forth in any statutes, rules, or 
other requirement of standing, and may be 
denied by a court only upon an express find- 
ing that such intervention or filing is un- 
timely and would significantly delay the 
pending action. 

(2) Where an actual case or controversy 
exists, persons making requests under sub- 
section (c)(1)(D) of this section shall have 
the right to obtain judicial review of the 
conduct in question without regard to the re- 
quirements for standing as set forth in any 
statutes, rules, or other requirement of 
standing. 
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(3) For the purpose of all proceedings in- 
cident to the trial and review of any action 
described by paragraph (1)(C) of subsection 
(c) with respect to which the Congressional 
Legal Counsel has undertaken to provide 
representational service, and has so notified 
the Attorney General, the Congressional 
Legal Counsel shall have all powers conferred 
by law upon the Attorney General, any sub- 
ordinate of the Attorney General, or any 
United States attorney. 

(4) The Congressional Legal Counsel, or 
any attorney of his office designated by him 
for that purpose, shall be entitled for the 
purpose of performing duties imposed upon 
him pursuant to this section to enter an 
appearance in any such proceeding before 
any court of the United States without com- 
pliance with any requirement for admission 
to practice before such court, except that the 
authorization conferred by this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to the admis- 
sion of any person to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

(e) All legal opinions rendered by the Con- 

ional Legal Counsel under subsection 
(c) (1) (A) of this section shall be published 
and made available for public inspection un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Con- 
gressional Legal Counsel shall promulgate. 

(f) (1) Section 3210 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting immediately after “re- 
spective terms of office” the following: “the 
Congressional Legal Counsel,’’; and 

(B) by inserting immediately before “or 
Legislative Counsel” the following: “Con- 
gressional Counsel,” 

(2) Section 3216(a) of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
“and Legislative Counsel” the following: 
“Congressional Legal Counsel,”’. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 103. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of section 101 of 
this title. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Office of the Congressional Legal 
Counsel such sums as may be necessary for 
the performance of the duties of the Con- 
gressional Legal Counsel under section 102 
of this title. Amounts so appropriated shall 
be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate 
on vouchers approved by the Congressional 
Legal Counsel. 

TITLE II—GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Src. 201. (a) An individual who holds the 
Office of President or Vice President at any 
time during the year shall file a report with 
the Comptroller General, not later than May 
15 of the following year, containing a full and 
complete statement of— 

(1) the amount of each tax paid by the in- 
dividual, or by the individual and the indi- 
vidual’s spouse filing jointly, for the pre- 
ceding calendar year, and for purposes of 
this paragraph “tax” means any Federal, 
State, or local income tax and any Federal, 
State, or local property tax; 

(2) the amount and source of each item of 
income, each item of reimbursement for any 
expenditure, and each gift or aggregate of 
gifts from one source (other than gifts re- 
ceived from his spouse or any member of 
his immediate family) received by him or 
by him and his spouse jointly during the 
preceding calendar year which exceeds $100 
in amount or value, including any fee or 
other honorarium received by him for or in 
connection with the preparation or delivery 
of any speech or address, attendance at any 
convention or other assembly of individuals, 
or the preparation of any article or other 
composition for publication, and the mone- 
tary value of subsistence, entertainment, 
travel, and other facilities received by him in 
kind; 
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(3) the identity of each asset held by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly which 
has a value in excess of $1,000, and the 
amount of each liability owed by him or 
by him and his spouse jointly, which is 
in excess of $1,000 as of the close of the 
preceding calendar year; 

(4) any transaction in securities of any 
business entity by him or by him and his 
spouse jointly, or by any person acting on 
his behalf or pursuant to his direction dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year if the aggre- 
gate amount involved in transactions in the 
securities of such business entity exceeds 
$1,000 during such year; 

(5) all transactions in commodities by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly, or by any 
person acting on his behalf or pursuant to 
his direction during the preceding calendar 
year if the aggregate amount involved in 
such transactions exceeds $1,000; 

(6) any purchase or sale, other than the 
purchase or sale of his personal residence, of 
real property or any interest therein by him, 
or by him and his spouse jointly, or by any 
person acting on his behalf or pursuant to his 
direction, during the preceding calendar year 
if the value of property involved in such pur- 
chase or sale exceeds $1,000; and 

(7) any expenditure made by another in- 
dividual for the personal benefit of him or 
his spouse. 

(b) Reports required by this section shall 
be in such form and detail as the Comp- 
troller General may prescribe. 

(c) All reports under this section shall be 
maintained by the Comptroller General as 
public records, which, under such reasonable 
rules as he shall prescribe, shall be available 
for inspection by members of the public. 

(da) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “income” means gross in- 
come as defined in section 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

(2) The term “security” means security as 
defined in section 2 of the Securities Act of 
1933 (15 U.S.C. 77b). 

(3) The term “commodity” means com- 
modity as defined in section 2 of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act (7 U.S.C. 2). 

(4) The term “transactions in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, hold- 
ing, withholding, use, transfer, or other dis- 
position involving any security or commodity. 

(5) The term “immediate family” means 
the child, parent, grandparent, brother, or 
sister of an individual, and the spouses of 
such persons. 

(e) The first report required under this 
section shall be filed thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act if such date 
occurs after May 15 of any calendar year. 
PROHIBITING CAMPAIGN SOLICITATIONS BY AP- 

POINTEES CONFIRMED BY THE SENATE AND 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE PERSONNEL 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 7323 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 7323. Political contributions; prohibition 

“(a) An employee in an executive agency 
(except an employee to whom subsection (b) 
of this section applies) may not request or 
receive from, or give to, an employee, a Mem- 
ber of Congress, or an officer of a uniformed 
service a thing of value for political purposes. 

“(b) An employee in an executive agency 
who is appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or is paid from the appropriation for the 
Executive Office of the President may not re- 
quest or receive from anyone a thing of value 
for political purposes at any time while he 
is such an employee and for a one-year period 
occurring immediately after each time he is 
no longer so employed. 

“(c) An employee who violates this section 
shall be removed from the service.”. 

(b) Section 602 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting the subsection designa- 
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son “(a)” immediately before “Whoever”; 
an 


(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(b) Any officer or employee of the United 
States who requests or receives from anyone 
& thing of value for political purposes in 
violation of section 7323(b) of title 5 shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years or both.”. 
APPLICATION OF HATCH ACT TO DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE 

Sec, 203. Section 7324(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in clause (2), immediately 
after “Executive department”, the following: 
pa than the Department of Justice)"; 
an 

(2) by inserting in clause (3), immedi- 
ately after “an employee”, the following: 
“who is (A) not an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and (B)". 

INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES BY PERSONNEL OF THE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Sec. 204. (a) Chapter 2 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“$ 112. Investigative and intelligence func- 
tions 

“Any individual who is employed by or de- 
tailed to any agency of the Executive Office 
of the President, including the White House 
Office, who is compensated from appropriated 
funds, shall not, directly or indirectly, engage 
in any investigative or intelligence gathering 
activity concerning national or domestic se- 
curity unless specifically authorized to do 
so by statute.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“112. Investigative and intelligence func- 
tions.””. 
INTERFERENCE WITH ELECTIONS BY GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 595 of title 18, United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “loans or grants” in 
the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “loans, grants, sub- 
sidies, or any other payments, including pay- 
ments made under a contract,”; and 

(2) by striking out “$1,000” and “one year” 
in the first paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$25,000" and “five years”, respec- 
tively. 


(b) Section 600 of such title is amended by 
striking out “$1,000” and “one year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$25,000” and “five 
years”, respectively. 


DISCLOSURE OF REQUEST FOR TAX AUDIT 


Sec. 206. (a) Subchapter A of chapter 78 
of the Internal Reyenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to examination and inspection) is 
amended by redesignating section 7609 as 
7610, and by inserting after 7608 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“$7609. Disclosure of certain requests for 
investigations 
“(a) General rules. 

“As soon as is practical after the begin- 
ning of each calendar year, the Secretary or 
his delegate shall make a report to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, and the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation which describes 
each request, direct or indirect, received by 
the Secretary or his delegate during the pre- 
ceding calendar year from an officer, includ- 
ing the President, or employee of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, including the 
White House Officer, for information or an 
investigation with respect to the liability for 
tax of any taxpayer. Such report shall 
include— 
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(1) the name and office of each officer or 
employee who makes such a request, 

“(2) the name of the taxpayer who is the 
subject of each request, and 

“(3) a description of any action which the 
Secretary or his delegate took with respect 
to such taxpayer as a result of such request, 
“(b) Requests from Executive Office of the 

President. 

“All such requests made by the President 
or an officer or employee of the Executive 
Office of the President, including the White 
House Office, shall be in writing and shall be 
maintained on file by the Secretary. 

“(c) Limitation of information disclosure. 

“Pursuant to such requests, the Secretary 
shall disclose only the name of a person or 
group and the general nature of an investi- 
gation if he determines that further disclo- 
sure will prejudice the rights of the person or 
group or the effective and impartial admin- 
istration of this title.” 

(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter A is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 7609 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7609. Disclosure of certain requests for 
investigation. 
“Sec. 7610. Cross references.”. 


ACCESS TO TAX RETURNS 


Sec. 207. Section 6103(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to publicity 
of returns and disclosure of information as 
to persons filing income tax returns) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “upon order of the Presi- 
dent and” and “approved by the President” 
in paragraph (1), 

(2) striking out “the President” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Secretary or his delegate”, and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4) Except as provided in section 7609 
(relating to disclosure of certain requests for 
investigations), returns referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall not be open to in- 
spection or examination by the President, 
the Vice President, or any officer or employee 
of the Executive Office of the President.”. 
TITLE INl—CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


JURISDICTION TO HEAR CERTAIN CIVIL ACTIONS 
BROUGHT BY THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 301. (ay Chapter 85 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 1364. Congressional actions 


“(a) The District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall have original jurisdiction, 
without regard to the sum or value of the 
matter in controversy, over any civil action 
brought by either House of Congress, any 
committee of such House, or any joint com- 
mittee of Congress, to enforce or secure a 
declaration concerning the validity of any 
subpena or order issued by such House or 
committee, or by any subcommittee of such 
committee, to any officer, including the 
President and Vice President, or any em- 
ployee of the executive branch of the United 
States Government to secure the production 
of information, documents, or other mate- 
rials. 

“(b) Either House of Congress, any com- 
mittee of such House authorized by such 
House to bring suit, or any joint committee 
of Congress authorized by Congress to bring 
sult, in addition to any other available reme- 
dies, may commence and prosecute a civil ac- 
tion under subsection (a) in its own name or 
in the name of the United States in the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia to 
enforce or secure a declaration concerning 
the validity of any subpena or order issued 
by such House or committee, or by any sub- 
committee of such committee, against any 
Officer, including the President and Vice 
President, or any employee of the executive 
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branch of the United States Government to 
secure the production of information, docu- 
ments, or other materials. 

“(c) Any House or committee commencing 
or prosecuting an action pursuant to this 
section may be represented in such action by 
such attorneys as it may designate.”. 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 83 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“1364. Congressional actions.’’. 
PERJURY BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 1621 of titie 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “It is 
not a defense to an action brought under this 
section that the statement or declaration was 
made at a time when a quorum of the tribu- 
nal, where such tribunal is both Houses or 
either House of Congress, any committee or 
subcommittee of either House of Congress, 
or any joint committee, or subcommittee 
thereof, of Congress was not present if the 
oath was properly administered and taken.”. 

(b)(1) Section 1623 of title 18, United 
States Code is amended— 

(A) once in subsection (a), twice in sub- 
section (c), and once in subsection (d) by 
inserting immediately after “ancillary to” the 
following: “the Congress or to”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) As used in this section, ‘proceeding 
before or ancillary to the Congress’ includes 
a proceeding before both Houses or either 
House of Congress, any committee or subcom- 
mittee of either House of Congress, or any 
joint committee, or subcommittee thereof, of 
Congress.”’, 

(2) The caption of such section is amended 
by inserting “Congress or a,” immediately 
after “before”. 

(3) The analysis of chapter 79 of such title 
is amended by inserting “Congress or a,” im- 
mediately after “before” in item 1623. 


TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEES 


Sec. 303. Section 133A(b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended 
(2 U.S.C. 190a-1(b)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Each hearing conducted by each 
standing, select, or special committee of the 
Senate (except the Committee on Appropria- 
tions) shall be open to the public except (1) 
when the committee determines that the 
testimony to be taken at that hearing may 
relate to a matter of national security, may 
tend to reflect adversely on the character or 
reputation of the witness or any other in- 
dividual, or may divulge matters deemed con- 
fidential under other provisions of law or 
Government regulation, or (2) when the 
committee determines that the requirements 
of efficient and productive investigation re- 
quire that the meeting be closed and that the 
investigation would be materially harmed if 
a regimen of confidentiality were not im- 
posed. Whenever any such hearing is open to 
the public, that hearing may be broadcast by 
radio or television, or both, under such rules 
as the committee may adopt.” 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL ELECTION CAM- 
PAIGN ACTIVITIES, CONTRIBUTIONS, 
AND CRIMINAL SANCTIONS 

FEDERAL TAX INCENTIVES FOR CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec. 401. (a) (1) Section 41(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to con- 
tributions to candidates for public Office) is 
amended by striking out “one-half” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the sum”. 

(2) Section 41(b)(1) of such Code (relat- 
ing to maximum credit) is amended to read 
as follows: 

MAXIMUM CREDIT.—The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) for a taxable year is limited 
to $25 ($50 in the case of a joint return under 
section 6013).”. 
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(3) (A) Section 218 of such Code (relating 
to deduction for contributions to candidates 
for public office) is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 218 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 218. Repealed.". 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
apply to contributions made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 


PENALTY FOR ILLEGAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec, 402. The second paragraph of section 
610 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out all after the first semicolon 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“and every officer or director of any corpora- 
tion, or officer of any labor organization, who 
consents to any contribution or expenditure 
by the corporation or labor organization as 
the case may be, and any person who accepts 
or receives any contribution, in violation of 
this section, shall be fined not more than 
$50,000 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.”. 

UNLAWFUL USE OF CAMPAIGN MATERIALS 

Src. 403. (a) Section 612 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
the text of such section; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Whoever embezzles, steals, or by fraud 
or deception obtains from any individual 
who has publicly declared his intent to seek 
nomination for election, or election, to any 
Federal office in an election or has caused 
or permitted his intention to do so to be 
publicly declared, any campaign materials, 
documents, or papers which are not available 
for public dissemination and which belong 
to, or are in the custody of, any such person 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.". 

(b)(1) The caption of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “and theft of campaign materials”. 

(2) The analysis of chapter 29 of such title 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period in the item relating to section 612 
& semicolon and the following: “unlawful 
use of campaign materials."’. 

CRIMINAL SANCTIONS GENERALLY 


Sec. 404. (a) Chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“$ 618. Use of funds to finance violation of 
provisions of Federal election laws 
“No person may make any expenditure, 
payment of money, or transfer of other prop- 
erty to compensate another person for violat- 
ing any provision of this chapter or of any 
other law of the United States relating to 
elections, or to compensate any other per- 
son for engaging in any activity which the 
individual making the expenditure, pay- 
ment, or transfer knows, or has reason to 
know, will probably result in a violation of 
any such provision, Violation of the provi- 
sions of this section is punishable by a fine 
of not to exceed $25,000, imprisonment for 
not to exceed five years, or both. 


“$619. Contributions by certain other re- 
cipients of Federal funds 


“(a) No person who receives one or more 
grants, loans, or subsidy payments in excess 
of $5,000, singly or in the aggregate, in any 
calendar year from funds appropriated by 
the Congress may make a contribution dur- 
ing that year to any other person for any 
political purpose. No person may solicit a 
contribution from any person to whom the 
preceding sentence applies during any calen- 
dar year during which he is prohibited, on 
account of the application of such sentence, 
from making a contribution. 
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“(b) For purposes of this section, each ofi- 
cer or director of a corporation which re- 
ceives such grants, loans, or other subsidy 
payments is considered to have received the 
entire amount of grants, loans, or other sub- 
sidy payments received by the corporation 
during the calendar year. 

“(c) Violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion is punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“§ 620. Fraudulent infiltration of Federal 
election campaigns for espionage 
and sabotage purposes 

“Whoever— 

“(1) obtains employment, voluntary or 
paid, in a campaign of any person who has 
publicly declared his intent to seek nomina- 
tion for election, or election, to Federal office 
in any election by false pretenses, misrep- 
resentation, or any other fraudulent means 
for the purpose of interfering with, spying 
on, or obstructing any campaign activity of 
such person; or 

“(2) causes any person to obtain employ- 
ment, voluntary or paid, In any such cam- 
paign for such purpose; 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 
“$621. Misrepresentation of a candidate 

for elective office 

“Whoever willfully makes any false, ficti- 
tious, or fraudulent statements or represen- 
tations that such person represents any per- 
son who has publicly declared his intention 
to seek nomination for election, or election, 
to Federal office in any election or has caused 
or permitted his Intention to do so to be 
publicly declared, for the purpose of inter- 
tering with any such election, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 


“$ 622, Crimes affecting elections 

“(a) It constitutes a separate offense and 
a violation of this section for a person to 
commit a violation of any provision of State 
law or of any provision of this title, other 
than any other provision of this chapter if 
the violation— 

“(1) was committed for the purpose of 
interfering with, or affecting the outcome of, 
an election, and 

“(2) is punishable by imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

“(b) Violation of the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) is punishable by a fine not to ex- 
ceed $25,000, imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both.". 

(b)(1) Section 591 of title 18, United 
States Code, as amended by section 404(b) 
(1) of this Act is amended by striking out 
“and 613” and inserting in lieu thereof “612, 
613, 614, 615, 616, 617, 618, 619, 620, 621, and 
622”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 29 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
items: 


“618, Use of funds to finance violation of 
provisions of Federal election laws. 

“619. Contributions by certain other recipi- 
ents of Federal funds, 

“620. Fraudulent infiltration of Federal elec- 
tion campaigns for espionage and 
sabotage purposes, 

“621. Misrepresentation of a candidate for 
elective office. 

"622. Crimes affecting elections,”’. 
OBSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS 
Sec. 405. (a) Chapter 47 of title 18, United 

States Code, is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 1028. Obstruction of Government func- 

tions generally 
“Whoever intentionally obstructs, impairs, 
or perverts a Government function by de- 
frauding the Government of the United 


States, or any department or agency there- 


of, in any manner, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both.”. 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1028. Obstruction of Government functions 
generally.”’. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 496. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide, for a 1-year 
period, hospital insurance coverage 
under medicare for unemployed workers 
and their families. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

MEDICARE COVERAGE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, during 
the calendar year from December 1973 
to December 1974 total joblessness in 
this country increased by over 2.1 million 
individuals. 

The jobless rate now stands at 7.1 per- 
cent as opposed to 4.8 percent only a year 
ago; that represents one of the steepest 
climbs in unemployment since the Sec- 
ond World War. 

The rapid escalations in unemploy- 
ment haye created some severe economic 
dislocations in our economy: unemploy- 
ment compensation applicants have 
swelled dramatically, more working class 
individuals are turning to food stamps, 
and the social services in our society are 
being compelled to serve a broader range 
of people. 

Congress has taken some significant 
steps to address the problems of the 6.5 
million men and women out of work. We 
have passed major public works employ- 
ment legislation, and we have extended 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

There is, however, one major gap in 
our efforts to protect the unemployed, 
and that is in the area of medical cover- 
age. According to Library of Congress 
estimates, it is probable that more than 
1.74 million workers have lost their hos- 
pitalization coverage since December 
1973, and this figure does not, of course, 
include the workers whose coverage had 
lapsed prior to that time. 

For the unemployed man or woman 
who confronts the possibilities of a de- 
bilitating illness while uncovered by 
medical insurance, the anxieties are con- 
siderable. Hospital costs have tripled in 
the last 10 years. A day in the hospital 
cost, on the average, $33 in 1960, but in 
1970 it cost $115, The costs of health 
care have escalated at twice the rate of 
the rise in the cost of living. Many of 
the newly unemployed are ineligible for 
medicaid, and, if they are, they find that 
the coverage fluctuates widely from 
State to State. Therefore, they find 
checks that may range from $90 to $125 
per week, and unable to afford the high 
costs of purchasing health insurance 
policies for themselves or their families. 

If they or members of their families 
require hospitalization, they find fre- 
quently that group hospitalization and 
surgical plans cease their coverage at 
the end of the calendar month in which 
termination of employment occurs. In 
fact, then, they are open to the possibili- 
ties of enormous debt and to the reality 
that hospitals may refuse to admit them 
without health insurance coverage. 
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Ihave long been on record arguing that 
we need a comprehensive national health 
insurance program, which would address 
these critical problems in a uniform way. 
I believe that we must be particularly 
concerned with the plight of the 45 to 30 
million Americans who have no health 
insurance coverage whatsoever, many of 
whom are on welfare and ineligible for 
unemployment compensation. 

The hard fact, is however, that we may 
not have a major health insurance bill 
before us for some time. To meet the 
urgent problems of the unemployed, we 
are going to require an emergency, stop- 
gap health insurance program. 

Today, I am introducing such a meas- 
ure. It attempts to treat in an equitable 
way the millions of unemployed workers 
and their dependents who require pro- 
tection against the burdens of hospital 
costs. 

It is in no way a substitute for national 
health insurance; the high priority for 
that program still exists. It is, rather, an 
attempt to meet an emergency situation 
in the fairest possible way. 

Briefly, the bill provides that an in- 
dividual, if entitled to weekly benefits un- 
der a Federal or State unemployment 
compensation plan, would be entitled to 
be enrolled in the medicare, part A, pro- 
gram, which is directed to hospital costs. 
A dependent spouse or a dependent child 
or children would also be entitled to the 
basic medicare coverage, and in addition 
to that, they could receive a maternal 
and child health benefit package which 
would be devised by the Secretray of 
HEW. 

All of the deductibles and co-payments 
under medicare would apply to these 
newly covered individuals. 

To avoid unnecessary costs, benefits 
under the proposal would not be paid to 
the extent that any prepayment plan or 
insurance policy is still in effect, follow- 
ing termination of the individual’s em- 
ployment. 

General revenue funds would be appro- 
priated to the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund in order to place in the fund 
the amount necessary to leave it in the 
Same position it would have been in if the 
proposal had not been in effect. 

Because the bill is designed as an emer- 
gency measure, it will be effective only 
for the 12-month period after the law 
is enacted. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that any 
program developed for an emergency will 
result in some inequities, We recognized 
that when we passed the emergency pub- 
lic employment measure. But if we wait 
for comprehensive long-term health in- 
surance bill, we may well end by helping 
neither the very poor nor the unemployed 
over the near term, and the problem is 
a near-term problem, 

I have considered other proposals be- 
fore advancing this one in its present 
form. Although I remain open-minded 
on the final structure of this program, I 
believe that using medicare has several 


advantages. In the first place, it is an 
in-place system, which would not require 
an additional layer of bureaucracy. It 
has a standardized benefit package, 
which means that all who take advan- 
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tage of it will fare equally. Finally, it 
covers the most essential hospital serv- 
ices: Operating and recovery room costs, 
lab tests, radiology services, medical sup- 
plies, and a wide range of rehabilitation 
services. 

If we find that the final cost estimates 
from HEW can be revised downward, we 
stand ready to amend the final benefit 
package. 

We have received a preliminary esti- 
mate that the coverage under part A 
would require some $2.1 billion in general 
revenues, but these estimates are cur- 
rently being refined. I recognize that this 
is a substantial sum, but I believe that 
the need for the legislation is so com- 
pelling that we are justified in offering 
this kind of protection to the millions of 
unemployed now facing an uncertain 
economic future compounded by the 
fears that catastrophic illness will eat up 
whatever savings they now have. 

I intend to continue to press for com- 
prehensive health insurance, but we can- 
not allow this program to await the out- 
come of the debate on that issue, which 
promises to be long and protracted. 

I commend to my colleagues this legis- 
lation and invite their cosponsorship. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the text of the measure 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 496 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 226 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(j) (1) Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section or any provision of 
title XVIII— 

“(A) every individual who— 

“(i) is unemployed, 

“(ii) is not, and upon filing any appro- 
priate application would not be, entitled un- 
der any other provision of law to hospital in- 
surance benefits under part A of title XVIII, 
and 

“(iil) is not dependent spouse (as defined 
in regulations of the Secretary), and 

“(B) every individual who is the depend- 
ent spouse or dependent child (as defined in 
regulations of the Secretary) of an individual 
described in clause (A), 
shall be entitled to hospital insurance bene- 
fits under part A of title XVIII for each cal- 
endar month for which the conditions pre- 
scribed in clause (A) or clause (B), as the 
case may be. 

“(2) An individual shall be deemed to be 
unemployed for a calendar month only if, for 
the first week which ends in such month, 
such individual has established, under a 
State or Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion law, entitlement to weekly benefits un- 
der such law. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, an individual shall not be re- 
garded as having failed to establish entitle- 
ment to a weekly benefit under such law for 
any week if a benefit for such week is not 
payable to him solely because he was unable 
to work because of illness or disease if such 
individual received a weekly benefit under 
such law for the week preceding the first 
week that he was unable to work because of 
iliness or disease. 

“(3) (A) The provisions of title XVIII re- 
lating to deductibles and copayments shall 
be applicable to individuals deemed to be en- 
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titled to hospital insurance under this sub- 
section. 

“(B) The Secretary shall by regulation 
waive, with respect to individuals covered 
under the hospital insurance program estab- 
lished by part A of title XVIII by this subsec- 
tion, any condition or limitation contained 
therein if, and to the extent that, he deter- 
mines that the application of such condition 
or limitation would work a peculiar hardship 
or inequity on such individuals or would deny 
such idividuals needed maternal and child 
health services. 

“(C) Notwithstanding any provision of 
title XVIII, amounts otherwise payable under 
such title for any item or service provided 
to an individual entitled to benefits there- 
under by reason of the preceding provisions 
of this subsection shall not be payable if, and 
to the extent that, any prepayment plan or 
insurance policy covering such individual is 
legally obligated to make payment for such 
item or service. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Federal Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund from time to time such sums as the 
Secretary deems necessary for any fiscal year, 
on account of— 

“(A) payments made or to be made during 
such fiscal year from such Trust Fund with 
respect to individuals covered for hospital in- 
surance under the preceding provisions of 
this subsection, 

“(B) the additional administrative ex- 
penses resulting or expected to result there- 
from, and 

“(C) any loss in interest to such Trust 
Fund resulting from the payment of such 
amounts, 
in order to place such Trust Fund in the same 
position at the end of such fiscal year in 
which it would have been if the preceding 
provisions of this subsecticn had not been 
enacted.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective only for the 12-month 
period beginning on the first day of the 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, 
Mr.. Brooke, Mr. Dore, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, and Mr. DoMENICcI) : 
S. 497. A bill to provide for the monthly 
publication of a Consumer Price Index 
for the Aged which shall be used in the 
provision of cost-of-living benefit in- 
creases authorized by title II of the So- 
cial Security Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
SPECIAL COST-OF-LIVING INDEX FOR THE AGED 
RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a bill to require the 
creation of a cost-of-living index for the 
aged. There is no doubt that the elderly 
have certain special consumer needs and 
interests not generally shared by the 
public at large. Such items as medical 
care, medicine, personal services, heating 
oil, and housing are examples of goods or 
services of which the elderly often have 
a greater and continuing need. The costs 
of some of these special items have risen 
significantly faster and higher even in 
recent years than the general price 
index, which itself has shot upward as a 
result of rampant inflation. A good ex- 
ample of this problem is the cost of 
health care, which rose 50 percent more 
than the overall Consumer Price Index 
between 1965 and 1970. For instance, be- 
tween 1965 and 1970, the daily hospital 
service charge cost nearly 70 percent. On 
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the average the cost of hospital care is 
the highest single item—nearly 50 per- 
cent on the annual health bill of an 
elderly person. 

That the need for, and cost of, health 
care impacts much more heavily on the 
elderly is demonstrated by the fact that, 
in fiscal year 1969, the average health 
bill for a person 65 or older was six times 
that for a youth, and 2% times that for 
@ person aged 19 to 64. 

The elderly also spend more on food. 
The most recent survey vf consumer 
expenditures, 1960-61, found that a cou- 
ple over 65 spent 25 percent of their in- 
come on food, while a couple between 
the ages of 35 and 44 spent only 22 per- 
cent on food. In addition, the cost of 
food rose by 43 percent from 1965 to 
1970, while the Consumer Price Index 
rose by only 31 percent during the same 
period. 

Household costs is another area that 
impacts heavily on the elderly. Such 
costs comprised about 37 percent of the 
BLS budget constructed to reflect an 
adequate standar of living for a re- 
tired couple with a moderate income in 
1972 compared to 31 percent for a young 
family of four persons. 

Housing costs have also risen sharply 
in recent years. In many communities, 
for example, property taxes have doubled 
and even tripled within the past 10 years. 
Housing costs rose nearly 40 percent 
more than the Consumer Price Index 
from 1965 to 1970. 

A more thorough documentation of 
the special cost-of-living problems of the 
elderly can be found in the extensive 
hearings held during the past several 
years by the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging, entitled “Economics of Aging: 
Toward a Full Share in Abundance.” 

This bill, which is identical to an 
amendment I offered, and which was ac- 
cepted, to H.R. 3153, the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1973, would pro- 
vide for two things: 

First, it would require the Secretary 
of Labor to develop a Consumer Price 
Index for the aged which would more 
accurately refiect the actual cost experi- 
ence of the aged than does the existing 
Consumer Price Index which reflects 
norms for the entire population. 

Second, it would require that the Con- 
sumer Price Index for the aged be em- 
ployed to adjust the benefits received by 
social security recipients to reflect 
changes in the index on a quarterly 
basis. The bill would provide that in no 
case shall benefits received under the 
provisions of this legislation be less than 
those received under existing provisions 
of law. 

Mr. President, I believe that the enact- 
ment of this legislation would insure 
that future cost-of-living increases un- 
der the Social Security Act are more at- 
tuned to, and accurately reflect, the 
actual needs and special expenses of the 
aged. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a paper discussing the need for 
this legislation, which was done by econ- 
omist Gladys Ellenbogen, be inserted into 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Soctat BSECURITY RETIREMENT BENEFITS AND 
THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(By Gladys Ellenbogen, Ph. D.) 

Aware of the continuing and accelerating 
rise in the cost of living, Congress in mid- 
1973 voted to increase social security benefits 
by the same percentage that the Consumer 
Price Index had risen between June 1972 and 
June 19732 The increase, which takes effect 
with the July 1974 payment, is 5.9 percent.’ 

In 1972 Congress had mandated an auto- 
matic escalator provision for social security 
benefits. The increase was to start In January 
1975 and the trigger for the benefit increase 
was a rise of 3 percent in the Consumer Price 
Index during any calendar quarter of the 
year" With the persistent rise in prices the 
1972 law was changed in two ways: the start- 
ing date has been moved up to July 1974 and 
the initial percentage Increase is to be equal 
to the price level rise between June 1972 and 
June 1973. This rise, noted aboye, was 5.9 
percent.* 

For the first time in our nation’s history 
the dollar amount of a government payment 
to a large segment of the public will be in- 
creased automatically as prices rise. Certainly 
Congress was well-intentioned in providing 
for automatic retirement benefit increases. 
However, since the Consumer Price Index is 
the only price index prepared by the federal 
government that conceivably could be used 
for this purpose, there was no available alter- 
native for an inflation adjustment. However, 
the Consumer Price Index is an inappropri- 
ate adjustment factor for social security re- 
tirement beneficiaries. Where a price index 
is to affect the income and living standard 
of a well defined demographic group such as 
retired persons a specialized index should be 
prepared. 


Occupationally and geographically the 


Consumer Price Index is inapplicable to the 
retired worker because it is designed to show 


changes in the cost of goods and services 
bought by the “urban wage earner and cleri- 
eal worker.” For calculation of the Consumer 
Price Index the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor each month 
collects the prices of about 400 separate 

and services which represent the total- 
ity of items purchased by the consumer. The 
consumer in this context is the urban wage 
earner and clerical worker. 

Slightly over two million of the 20 million 
persons 65 and over are on payrolls. Even 
if we assume—and this is surely an invalid 
assumption—that all of the two million can 
be geographically classified as living in urban 
areas and occupationally classified as wage 
earners and clerical workers, there still re- 
main 18 million persons over 65 who do not 
come within the definition of the “consumer” 
for purposes of the Consumer Price Index. 

To these 18 million, who are neither wage 
earners nor clerical workers, there must be 
added the one and a half million retired 
workers between the ages of 62 and 64, who 
are receiving social security retirement bene- 
fits, albeit at an actuarially reduced level. 
In addition, there is the spouse, typically a 
wife, age 62 to 64, who is receiving benefits 
based on her husband’s work record. Or, in- 
stead of the wife of a retired worker, there 
may be a widow receiving benefits based on 
the monthly amount due to the deceased 
primary beneficiary. The total number of 
these survivors and dependents, age 62 to 
64, is currently 840,000. 

Most of these persons are not on payrolls. 
They, therefore, cannot be categorized as 
wage earners or clerical workers simply be- 
cause they do not work. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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And yet it is the change in prices of the 
400 items on the shopping list of the urban 
wage and clerical worker which will change 
the income of the social security recipients 
who are neither wage earners nor clerical 
workers. To arrive at the shopping list of 400 
items a Consumer Expenditure Survey iş 
made at intervals of approximately ten years. 
About 17,000 families are interviewed to de- 
rive the list of goods and services purchased 
and it is from these lists that the 400 rep- 
resentative items are chosen for monthly 
pricing. The last completed Consumer Ex- 
penditure Survey—a new one is currently 
underway—was taken in 1960-1961 and some 
families headed by a retired person were in- 
terviewed. However, the Consumer Price In- 
dex is not based on their expenditures. 

Therefore, we are faced with an unanswer- 
able question: do social security retirement 
beneficiaries have patterns of expenditures 
identical to the expenditure patterns of wage 
earners and clerical workers? We do not 
know. For without a broad sample of retired 
persons and direct inquiry concerning their 
expenditures the question cannot be an- 
swered.* However, we can draw certain in- 
ferences from studying the “market basket" 
of goods and services comprising the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

The market basket of 400 items is grouped 
into eight broad categories and 11 limited 
categories, For example, food is a broad cate- 
gory which is subdivided into “food at home” 
and “food away from home,” Housing, & 
large category, is comprised of narrower 
groupings such as rent, home ownership, 
fuel and utilities, household furnishings and 
oj eration. 

The eight major categories are: Food; 
Housing; Apparel and upkeep; Transporta- 
tion; Medical care; Personal care; Reading 
and recreation; and, Other goods and serv- 
ices. 

The relative importance of a grouping or 
component of the Consumer Price Index is 
based on the Consumer Expenditure Survey 
which asks questions on the list of items 
purchased, the frequency of their purchase 
and the total dollar amount spent. Expen- 
ditures on each group are then computed as 
a percentage of 100; the relative importance 
of a component of the CPI is the expenditure 
for that component as a percentage of all 
items. The expenditure distribution for major 
components of the Consumer Price Index are 
as follows: 

Percent 


Housing 
Apparel and upkeep- 
Transportation 


Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 


* Rounded to 100 percent from a total of 
99.624 percent. 


So that of each $100 the consumer spends 
for items in these categories approximately 
$22.50 is for food, $33.86 for housing, $13.13 
for transportation and so forth. 

To apply the Consumer Price Index to so- 
cial security retirement beneficiaries it must 
be assumed the older person's expenditures 
for each component are in the same propor- 
tion as for the wage earner and clerical 
worker. This assumption is important be- 
cause the expenditure components do not ex- 
perience the same rate of price rise. For ex- 
ample, assume there are only two groups of 
expenditures: food and apparel. In the 12 
month period beginning May 1972 food prices 
rose 12.8 percent and apparel 3.4 percent, If, 
however, food is a larger percentage of the 
expenditures of older persons than it is for 
persons on payrolls, and apparel is a smaller 
percentage for older persons, then the cost of 
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living for older persons rose more than it did 
for wage earners and clerical workers. 

Some tentative conclusions can be drawn 
from the analysis of the groups for which 
prices are calculated each month. Food at 
home rose 14.5 percent while food away from 
home rose only 6.5 percent. It would appear 
that retired persons are unlikely to eat away 
from home as frequently as working people 
because they do not have to have restaurant 
lunches as do most jobholders. And, too, 
eating “out” is usually more costly than eat- 
ing at home. Further, there appears to be 
evidence, based on limited surveys, that older 
persons spend a larger percentage of their in- 
come on food and particularly food at home, 
than do other groups. The 1960-61 Consumer 
Expenditure Survey showed that retirees 
spend 2.5 percent more of their income for 
food than do wage and clerical workers. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in preparing its 
standard budgets for retired couples assumes 
27.7 percent of all expenditures are accounted 
for by food. Standard budget figures, al- 
though not based on surveys, do elude the 
cost of items considered appropriate for a 
specific living standard. The 27.7 percent 
figure is included in the distribution of costs 
for a moderate living standard’ 

Close to 70 percent of older persons own 
their own homes. Consequently, property tax 
rises as well as increases in insurance costs 
and home maintenance charges affect the 
elderly with greater impact than age groups 
in which home ownership is not as prevalent. 
Although housing costs as a whole rose only 
3.4 percent between Spring 1972 and Spring 
1973, property taxes rose 5.8 percent. The 
Consumer Price Index figures for home own- 
ership include home purchase costs and 
mortgage rates. These expenses are unlikely 
to be of as great significance to older per- 
sons as to younger. So that there needs to be 
a separate group of housing items relevant 
to the costs incurred by retired persons, 

With respect to medical care, it would 
seem that older persons spend a larger per- 
centage of their income on this component 
than do the other age groups, Evidence for 
this may be found in recently published fig- 
ures of the Social Security Administration 
which show that persons over age 65 spent 
$276 in 1972 for out-of-pocket medical ex- 
penses, while persons under age 65 had out- 
of-pocket medical expenses of only $102." 

Since the income of persons 65 and over 
is lower than that of persons under 65 the 
$276 must be a larger percentage of older 
persons income than the $102 out-of-pocket 
of younger persons. It should be noted here, 
too, that the Consumer Price Index does not 
include the price of health insurance premi- 
ums, However, almost all social security ben- 
eficiaries and dependents or survivors 65 or 
over now pay $6.30 each month for their 
Medicare Part B premium, The amount of 
this Medicare premium has been increasing 
steadily over the years and raises medical 
costs for the elderly. For a married couple 
it is now $151.20 annually. 

In addition to the difference in relative 
importance of the groups of items for re- 
tired persons as contrasted with the wage 
earner and clerical worker to whom the Con- 
sumer Price Index applies, there is the stra- 
tegic issue of the specific items themselves. 
For example, included under apparel are 
such purchases as boys’ sneakers, girls’ 
plastic pocketbooks, boys’ dungarees, and un- 
der “miscellaneous apparel" there is the item 
diapers. These are unlikely to be purchases 
made by the elderly. Household furnishings 
include the item cribs; for the group of items 
under the heading “housekeeping services” 
the Consumer Price Index includes babysit- 
ter services and preschool child licensed day 
care services. Reading and recreation items 
cover, among other goods, basketballs, bi- 
cycles and tricycles. 

The medical care component prices the 
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cost of obstetrical care, and pediatric care 
but not the cost of medical care for myo- 
cardial infarction (heart attack) or cerebral 
hemorrhage or cholecystectomy (gall blad- 
der} or fractured neck of femur (broken 
hip). 

Based on the limited 1960-61 Consumer 
Expenditure Survey of older persons, med- 
ical care costs accounted for slightly over 
10 percent of their expenditures; at that 
time the medical care component for wage 
and clerical workers was only 6.2 percent of 
total expenditures. With medical costs ris- 
ing rapidlv the social security beneficiaries 
are adversely affected by application of the 
Consumer Price Index as the inflation ad- 
justment-factor to their income. 

Another factor limiting the applicability of 
the Consumer Price Index to retired persons 
concerns the place of purchase, Younger per- 
sons have a wider range of options with re- 
spect to the type of retailer they patronize: 
the neighborhood store, the discount house, 
the downtown shopping area, the suburban 
mall, the highway shopping center, are ex- 
amples which may be cited. Older persons, 
frequently lacking private transportation 
and faced with inadequate public trans- 
portation, may pay higher prices because of 
their inability to “shop around” or take ad- 
vantage of sales. However, in pricing the 400 
items, the “shoppers” working for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics collect prices from the 
same type of establishments in which per- 
sons interviewed for the Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey shop. This may lead to older 
persons paying higher prices than the wage 
earner and clerical worker covered by the 
Consumer Price Index. 

FOOTNOTES 

*P.L. 93-66, July 9, 1973. 

2U.S. Department of Labor release 73-318, 
The Consumer Price Index-June 1973, Table 
1, July 20, 1973. 

3 P.L. 92-336, July 1, 1972. 

*The 5.9 percent increase will be the first 
cost-of-living adjustment. Three percent will 
be the adjustment figure used thereafter. 

s Monthly Benefit Statistics, Office of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, September 24, 1973, 
Table 2, (unpaged.) 

*See Appendix for viewpoints of three 
government. agencies. 

*In speaking for social security benefit 
escalation on June 20, 1973, Senator Abra- 
ham Ribicoff used the figure of 27 percent 
as the percent of income the elderly spend 
for food. (Congressional Record, vol. 119, pt. 
16, p. 20441. 

B. Cooper and N. Worthington, “Age 
Differences in Medical Care Spending, Fiscal 
Year 1972”, Social Security Bulletin, May 
1973, p. 3. 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 498. A bill to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to permit indi- 
viduals who are residents in certain pub- 
lic institutions to receive supplementary 
security income benefits. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


PROHIBITION ON SSI PAYMENTS TO PUBLIC 
NURSING HOME RESIDENTS SHOULD BE RE- 
MOVED 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 

reintroducing my bill to amend title XVI 

of the Social Security Act to remove the 

prohibition against supplemental secu- 
rity income payments to persons in pub- 
lic nursing and domiciliary facilities. 

This bill was first introduced on October 

9, 1974, as S. 4104, 

Section 1611(e) of the Social Security 

Act now makes ineligible for SSI pay- 

ments all persons in public institutions 
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with one exception; persons in public 
nursing homes whose care is covered by 
medicaid may receive a reduced SSI pay- 
ment of $25 per month for their personal 
expenses. The same provision for a re- 
duced benefit applies to persons receiving 
medicaid-covered care in private nursing 
facilities. 

Those residents of public nursing or 
domiciliary facilities who are receiving 
personal care or residential care, as dis- 
tinguished from nursing care, are ineligi- 
ble for SSI payments although persons 
receiving the same type of care in private 
facilities are eligible. 

My bill would eliminate this discrimi- 
natory treatment of persons in public 
nursing and domiciliary facilities. 

To put this matter in some perspective, 
the prohibition against public assistance 
payments to persons in public institu- 
tions dates back to the original Social 
Security Act of 1935 which prohibited old 
age assistance to persons in public insti- 
tutions for essentially two. reasons. 

First, it was the hope of those who au- 
thored that legislation that cash assist- 
ance to the elderly poor would enable 
them to live independently in their own 
homes and avoid the indignity of spend- 
ing their last days in public almshouses 
or county poorfarms. 

Second, care provided in such public 
institutions was, at that time, clearly 
recognized to be the responsibility of 
State or local governments. Therefore, 
it was determined that Federal old age 
assistance funds should not be used to 
relieve local governments of that respon- 
sibility. 

Those two very legitimate reasons for 
banning public assistance payments to 
persons in public institutions in 1935 no 
longer exist today. Although enactment 
of the Social Security Act did have the 
effect of closing down public poorhouses 
and temporarily reducing institutionali- 
zation of the elderly, in the long run cash 
assistance has not eliminated the need 
for institutional care. In fact, that need 
has increased over the years and a pri- 
vate nursing home industry has grown 
up to fill the need. Today, when counties, 
cities, or other units of local government 
provide nursing or domiciliary facilities 
for their elderly citizens they assume that 
function voluntarily and not as an in- 
escapable responsibility. 

In 1950 the Congress recognized these 
changed circumstances when it amended 
the Social Security Act to exempt from 
the prohibition persons in public “medi- 
cal” institutions, including nursing and 
convalescent homes. 

The SSI law, enacted in 1972, while 
conforming to the general thrust of the 
1950 amendment, narrowed the eligibility 
of those in public medical institutions 
by confining it to persons receiving 
medicaid-covered nursing care. As a re- 
sult, many elderly persons in public nurs- 
ing homes in Missouri who were previ- 
ously eligible for old age assistance are 
now being determined to be ineligible 
for SSI payments. 

In Missouri, we have what I under- 
stand may be a rather unique brand of 
public nursing home. In 1963, in response 
to the need for more and better nursing 
facilities in outstate Missouri, the legts- 
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lature enacted a law providing for the 
creation of public nursing home dis- 
tricts for the purpose of establishing and 
operating nursing facilities. Today there 
are 22 nursing homes established by 
these public districts. Another eight dis- 
tricts have been organized but have not 
yet purchased or constructed nursing fa- 
cilities. Tax moneys raised by the nursing 
hom? district are used primarily for debt 
service and not for the operation of the 
home or to subsidize the care of individ- 
ual residents. 

In addition to the 22 distinct nursing 
homes, there are a number of county 
nursing homes in Missouri which are to 
one degree or another under the juris- 
diction of county governments. 

In recent months, the Social Security 
Administration has undertaken a process 
of identifying these nursing homes as 
“public institutions” and terminating 
SSI payments to their residents. It has 
been estimated that as many as 500 
people may eventually lose their SSI 
payments. 

The obvious result will be a hardship 
to these elderly people and their families 
and serious curtailment of the ability 
of public nursing facilities to accept eld- 
erly persons who do not have the finan- 
cial resources to pay for the cost of their 
care. 

My bill has been drafted so as to pre- 
clude the possibility that it could in any 
way encourage the provision of substand- 
ard care. 

First, section 1616(e) of the Social Se- 
curity Act now provides that the Federal 
Government will not share, by means of 
SSI payments, in the cost of skilled nurs- 
ing care or intermediate care when that 
care is provided in a facility that does 
not meet medicaid standards. My bill 
does not circumvent that provision; 
rather it incorporates it in order to make 
clear that it will be applicable to public 
as well as to private facilities. This, of 
course, does not mean that nursing home 
care cannot be provided in nonmedicaid 
facilities; it simply means that financial 
assistance for such care must come from 
non-Federal funds. 

Second, my bill requires that those 
public facilities caring for SSI recipients 
must meet applicable State licensing 
standards or such higher standards with 
respect to safety and sanitation as may 
be required by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Thus, SSI funds 
will not be channeled into public facili- 
ties which constitute a hazard to the 
health and safety of their residents. 

Mr. President, my bill recognizes the 
fact that public nursing and domiciliary 
facilities may provide eare for elderly 
persons as good as—or even better 
than—they would receive in private fa- 
cilities. Its purpose is to guarantee that 
persons in nursing and domiciliary fa- 
cilities, whether public or private, are 
treated equally under the SSI law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
s. 498 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1611(e)(1) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) thereof, by strik- 
ing out “sub ph (B)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subparagraphs (B) and (C)”, 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(C) The provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall not be applicable to any individual who 
is a resident of an institution which is a 
skilled nursing facility, nursing home, inter- 
mediate care facility, or residential facility 
which is not principally a hospital, sana- 
torium, rehabilitation center, correctional 
institution, or school or training facility; ex- 
cept that the provisions of this subparagraph 
(C) shall not be applicable to any individ- 
ual— 

“(i) for any month with respect to which 
the provisions of subparagraph (B) are ap- 
plicable to such individual, 

“(ii) for any month throughout which 
such individual receives from such institu- 
tion care which constitutes any medical or 
other type of remedial care for which pay- 
ment could be made under a State plan ap- 
proved under title XIX in an institution cer- 
tified under such title, or 

“(iii) during any period for which such 
institution fails to meet applicable require- 
ments of State law with respect to licensing 
of institutions or applicable standards estab- 
lished by State law for the licensing of in- 
stitutions, or, if the Secretary finds that such 
requirements or standards are inadequate, 
fails to meet such standards relating to 
safety and sanitation as the Secretary shall 
by regulations establish.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective on the first day of 
the month following the month in which 
this Act is enacted. 


By Mr. TUNNEY: 


S. 499. A bill to amend the Motor Ve- 
hicle Information and Cost Savings Act. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORT RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1975 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion is faced with an ever deepening 
energy crisis. The United States, with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, 
is responsible for more than 30 percent of 
the world’s consumption of energy re- 
sources each year. The Arab oil embargo 
dramatically demonstrated that this 
profligate energy consumption has led to 
a severe U.S. dependence on foreign 
sources of energy. We must not forget 
that oil can be shut off again at any time, 
making us continually vulnerable to oil 
blackmail. 

The wealth of this Nation is being bled 
in order to pay for the monopoly price of 
oil imposed by the cartel. At the core of 
this crisis is the fact that we have been 
utilizing our energy resources in a grossly 
inefficient manner. This inefficient use of 
energy has been a driving force behind 
the dual scourges—recession and infia- 
tion—simultaneously afflicting this 
Nation. 

It must be clear to everyone by now 
that our gas-guzzling automobiles are a 
primary cause of this energy waste. The 
automobile is the single iargest user of 
petroleum in this country. It accounts 
for almost 40 percent of the oil consumed 
annually. In 1970, this amounted to 100 
billion gallons of gasoline per year. 

Furthermore, the automobile is one of 
the major causes of air pollution in this 
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country. The National Academy of 
Sciences has estimated that air pollu- 
tion damage costs this Nation about $10 
billion a year and adversely affects the 
health of countless Americans. 

In extensive hearings I held last year, 
witness after witness stated that the 
goals of the Clean Air Act could be met 
and vast energy savings were possible, 
if we were willing to make a national 
commitment to developing a clean, quiet, 
energy efficient and nonpolluting auto- 
mobile. These witnesses, however, em- 
phasized that these goals would not be 
met if we continued to merely tinker 
with minor modifications in the present 
internal combustion engine or failed to 
commit enough of our fiscal resources 
for a concentrated program of research 
and development. 

Unfortunately, President Ford in his 
state of the Union message, failed to 
commit this Nation to an all-out effort 
to improve the energy efficiency of our 
automobiles. His proposals instead would 
prove a windfall for the automobile in- 
dustry at the expense of the American 
consumer. They fail to assure the Amer- 
ican public significant improvement in 
the energy efficiency of our cars or ade- 
quate improvement in air pollution. 

President Ford’s program is ill-con- 
ceived and shortsighted. It threatens 
to torpedo rapid development of energy 
efficiently and nonpolluting automobiles. 

In effect, the President has struck a 
bargain with the automobile industry. 
He offers the industry a 5-year freeze on 
Clean Air Act standards, requiring it to 
meet only “interim” standards. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that this “freeze” will save the big four 
auto makers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. These savings, of course, are on top 
of the liberalized investment tax credit 
and the lower corporate income tax rate 
the industry also will be receiving dur- 
ing this period under the Ford program. 
Clearly, this program is a bonanza for 
the automobile companies, and a sham 
and an insult to the American public. 

The President says the automobile in- 
dustry has promised to increase by 1981, 
through a voluntary program, average 
gasoline mileage by 40-percent over 1974 
levels. Close analysis shows that this 
figure is misleading. We all know that the 
average 1974 car was scandalously inef- 
ficient. So the 40 percent average im- 
provements are weighted against an ex- 
tremely low base. Many cars already on 
the road are vastly more efficient than 
the Ford program would require. Thus 
the Ford program does not push the auto 
industry to make breakthroughs but to 
merely make minor modifications in the 
configuration of the present automobile. 

That is the easy and profitable way for 
Detroit, but it could spell disaster for 
consumers. 

The industry claims to have accom- 
plished a 13-percent energy efficiency im- 
provement in 1974 cars through the use 
of catalytic converters. 

But the Environmental Protection 
Agency scientists continue to be concern- 
ed that the catalytic converter may 
create sulfuric acid mist, which in the 
words of an internal EPA memo might 
produce cancer or cardio-respiratory 
diseases. 
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Just this week EPA released a draft 
paper which indicates that: 

With continued heavy reliance on catalysts 
by the auto industry, the public health risk 
from increased sulfate emissions could out- 
weigh the benefits of added hydrocarbon and 
carbon monoxide control as early as the 1978 
model year nationally, and probably sooner 
in California. 


EPA noted that removal of sulfur from 
gasoline might ease this problem. But 
the energy loss and refinery costs are 
likely to be substantial. 

Another disturbing aspect of the Ford 
approach is the fact that the President 
accepted “commitments” from the auto- 
mobile companies that are illusory at 
best. These so-called commitments, con- 
tained in letters to Secretary Morton of 
the Interior Department, are vague and 
imprecise. They fail to detail what the 
automobile companies will do to meet 
the goal of developing energy efficient 
cars. 

It seems to me that at the very least 
these companies should be required to 
spell out in detail how much they are 
prepared to spend to meet mandated 
clean air standards and energy conser- 
vations goals. The automobile companies 
should not be able to divert their savings 
due to the Clean Air Act freeze to ad- 
vertising and investment in automation 
that only will go to put more people out 
of work. 

If past history is any guide, the auto- 
mobile companies are going to make 
every effort to maintain large cars. They 
continue to be unwilling to carry out the 
extensive research necessary to develop 
efficient alternatives to present auto- 
mobile systems. 

In the 1974 Consumer Guide Car Pre- 
view it was pointed out that— 

Big cars are where the money is made. 
Estimates indicate that an auto manufac- 
turer makes a profit from $200 to $250 on 
each big car sold. As the size of the car, and 
its sales price, gets smaller, the profits shrink 
too. Small cars . . . bring in an income of 
$100 to $150 per unit. With this spread in 
profitability, it is no wonder that the auto 
companies continue to boost their big cars 
in the face of the small car revolution. 


The automobile companies, with bil- 
lions of dollars invested in the present 
internal combustion engine and the big 
car configuration, will continue to be re- 
luctant to change their approach unless 
they are pushed much harder than the 
President is willing to push. 

The President has given us no justifi- 
cation for his claim that the Clean Air 
Act freeze will promote greater automo- 
bile energy efficiency. 

Information we received at our hear- 
ings strongly suggests that severe cut- 
backs in the Clean Air Act standards are 
not necessary to meet the President's en- 
ergy efficiency goals. A RAND study 
claims that as much as a 50 percent en- 
ergy efficiency improvement in automo- 
biles is possible with no change in Clean 
Air Act standards. 

The Department of Transportation and 
the Environmental Protection Agency, in 
a joint study, found that the objective of 
a 40 percent gain in automobile efficiency 
in the next 5 years could be met with 
only minor modification of the NO, 
standard. This study did not find any 
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need for the drastic cutback now pro- 
posed to be mandated by the President. 
Therefore the President is selling out 
clean air and the American public de- 
spite the fact that the administration’s 
own experts have emphatically said these 
clean air cutbacks are not necessary. 

The President’s claim that these ac- 
tions are necessary for economic reasons 
is also spurious. A New York Times edi- 
torial points out the fallacy of this argu- 
ment: 

Tho President’s plan for Detroit cannot 
make any short-range difference in any case, 
since lay-offs in the industry today will not 
be affected by easing emissions reductions 
two years from now. And if it is the long- 
range picture that is to be considered, then 
whatever increased costs are involved in 
emission controls must be measured against 
what automobile pollution now costs the na- 
tion—an amount the National Academy of 
Sciences suggests may reach $10 billion a 
year, 


And the costs are more than fiscal. It 
has been estimated that 15,000 Ameri- 
cans die each year from air pollution 
related causes. 

In short, the President has offered a 
bankrupt policy that will neither give us 
significant energy savings nor solve our 
pollution problems, 

Therefore, along with Senator Macnu- 
son and Senator Hart, I am introducing 
the Automotive Research and Devel- 
opment. Act of 1975. Instead of a vague 
arrangement by which the auto compa- 
nies promise voluntary efforts, this pro- 
gram is precise, direct, and focused on 
meeting Clean Air Act standards and 
maximum energy conservation require- 
ments. 

This legislation assures that neither 
clean air nor energy conservation goals 
are sacrificed. Furthermore, in this pe- 
riod of economic dislocation, it requires 
that a critical mass of funding will be 
directed toward energy conservation re- 
search, The legislation also will enable 
the Government for the first time to de- 
velop sufficient independent data to serve 
as a benchmark in order to assess the 
true potential of automotive research 
and development, rather than merely re- 
lying on “paper studies” and the self- 
serving claims of the auto industry. 

To carry out this program, the legisla- 
tion mandates an immediate and inten- 
sive national research and development 
program to produce, within 4 years, a 
prototype motor vehicle that is clean, 
quiet, energy-efficient, safe and suited 
to our existing pattern of life. 

The legislation would mobilize and con- 
solidate national scientific resources in 
a down-to-earth Apollo-type program 
for moving people along our highways in- 
stead of through space. Of course, the 
effort would be far less costly than the 
billions we spent for space, but it would 
create the same sense of national priority 
and commitment as the Apollo program. 

A concerted effort backed up by a pro- 
gram which authorizes grants of up to 
$140 million and Federal loan guarantees 
of up to $200 million for the development 
of a clean, energy-efficient car engine 
could do more for the United States than 
Detroit has done for the last 50 years. 

It is time that this Government make 
a maximum effort to make the car as 
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efficient as possible. If we fail in this area 
it jeopardizes our whole energy con- 
servation effort and continues the threat 
of energy shortages or energy blackmail 
from the Arab led cartel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this legislation be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Rucorp, as 
follows: 

sS. 499 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Sav- 
ings Act (15 U.S.C, 1901 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new title: 

“TITLE V—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
‘Automotive Transport Research and De- 
velopment Act of 1975’. 

“FINDING AND PURPOSE 
Sec. 502. (a) Prvprncs.—The Congress 
finds that— 

“(1) Existing automobiles are inadequate 
to meet all of the long-term goals of this 
Nation with respect to providing safety, to 
protecting the environment, and to con- 
serving energy. 

“(2) With additional research and develop- 
ment, several advanced alternatives to exist- 
ing automobiles have the potential to be 
mass prodticed at a reasonable cost with 
significantly less environmental degradation 
and fuel consumption than existing auto- 
mobiles while remaining compatible with 
other requirements of Federal law. 

“(3) Insufficient resources are being de- 
voted to research and development of ad- 
vanced automobiles and automobile compo- 
nents both by the Federal Government and 
the private sector. 

“(4) An expanded research and develop- 
ment effort into advanced automobiles and 
automobile components by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ts needed to tncrease such efforts by 
the private sector and encourage automobile 
manufacturers to seriously consider such 
advanced automobiles and automobile com- 
ponents as alternatives to existing auto- 
mobiles and automobile components. 

“(5) Because of the urgency of the energy, 
safety, and environmental problems, such 
advanced automobiles and components 
Should be developed, tested, and prepared for 
manufacture within four years from the date 
of enactment of this title. 

“(b) Purrosrs.—Therefore, it is the pur- 
pose of this title: (1) to make grants for, 
and support through loan guarantees, re- 
Search and development leading to produc- 
tion prototypes of an advanced automobile 
or sutomobilés within four years from the 
date of enactment of this title and to secure 
the certification after testing of those pro- 
totypes which are likely to meet the Nation's 
long-term goals with respect to fuel economy, 
environmental protection, and other objec- 
tives; and (2) to interpret and carry out this 
title to preserye, enhance and facilitate com- 
petition in research, development, and pro- 
duction of existing and alternative anto- 
mobiles and automobile components, 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 503. As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘Advanced automobile’ means a per- 
sonal use transportation vehicle propelled by 
fuel, which is energy-efficient, safe, damage- 
resistant, and environmentally sound and 
which— 

“(A) presents, consistent with environ- 
mental requirements, the least total amount 
of energy consumption with respect to the 
amount of fuel consumed, the type of fuel 
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consumed, or the production, use and dis- 
posal of such automobile, and represents a 
substantial improvement over existing auto- 
mobiles with respect to such factors; 

“(B) can be mass produced at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with the require- 
ments of this titte; 

“(C) operates safely and with sufficient 
performance with respect to acceleration, 
cold weather starting, cruising speed, and 
other performance factors; 

“(D) to the extent practicable, ts capable 
of intermodal adaptability; and 

“(E) at a minimum, can be produced, dis- 
tributed, operated, and disposed of In com- 
pliance with any requirement of Federal law, 
including, but not limited to, requirements 
with respect to fuel economy, exhaust emis- 
sions, noise control, safety, and damage re- 
sistance. 

“(2) ‘Damage resistance” refers to the sus- 
ceptibility to physical damage of an auto- 
mobile when involved In an accident. 

“(3) ‘Developer’ means any person engaged 
in whole or in part in research or other 
efforts directed toward the development of 
production prototypes of an advanced auto- 
mobile or automobiles. 

“(4) ‘Fuel’ means any energy source capa- 
ble of propelling an automobile. 

“(5) ‘Fuel economy’ refers to the average 
number of miles (kilometers) traveled by an 
automobile per unit of fuel consumed. 

“(6) ‘Intermodal adaptability’ refers to 
any characteristic of an automobile which 
enables it to be operated or carried, er which 
facilitates such operation or carriage, by or 
on an alternate mode or other system of 
transportation. 

“(7) ‘Low-Emission Vehiele Certification 
Board’ means the Low-Emission Vehicle Cer- 
tification Board established pursuant to sec- 
tion 212 of the Clean Alr Act (42 U.S.C. 
1857f-6e) . 

“(8) ‘Production prototype’ means an 
automobile which is Im tts final stage of de= 
velopment and ts capable of being placed 
into production for sale at retail in quanti- 
ties exceeding ten thousand automobiles per 
year. 

“(9) ‘Reliability’ refers to the ease of diag- 
nosis and repair of an automobile and its 
systems and parts which fall during use or 
are d in an accident and the average 
time and distance that proper operation can 
be expected without repair or replacement. 

“(10) ‘Safety* refers to the performance ot 
an automobile or automobile equipment in 
such a manner that the public is protected 
against unreasonable risk of accident and 
against unreasonable risk of death or bodily 
injury in case of accident. 

“(11) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
‘Transportation. 

“(12) ‘State’ means any State, the Dts- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal 
Zone, Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, or any other 
territory or possession of the United States, 

“DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY 

“Sec. 504. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to insure the development of one or 
more production prototypes of an advanced 
automobile within four years after the date 
of enactment of this title. The Secretary and 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency shall to the fullest extent 
practicable coordinate motor vehicle reseatch 
programs and the Administrator is directed 
to give careful consideration to any request, 
on & reimbursable basis or otherwise, for 
such assistance as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to promote such development. In fur- 
therance of the purposes of this title and to 
promote such development by private in- 
terests, the Secretary is further authorized 
and directed to— 

“(a) make grants for research and devel- 
opment efforts likely to lead or contribute 
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to the development of an advanced automo- 
bile or automobiles, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 606 of this title; 

“(b) make loan guarantees for research 
and development efforts which show prom- 
ise of leading or contributing to the devel- 
opment of an advanced automobile or auto- 
mobiles, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 507 of this title; 

“(c) conduct and accelerate research and 
development pr within the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for the purpose of 
contributing to the research and develop- 
ment of a production prototype of an ad- 
vanced automobile or automobiles; 

“(d) test or direct the testing of produc- 
tion prototypes and secure certification as 
advanced automobiles those which meet the 
applicable requirements, in accordance with 
section 508 of this title; 

“(e) collect, analyze, and disseminate to 
developers information, data, and materials 
relevant to the development of an advanced 
automobile or automobiles; 

“(f) prepare and submit studies as re- 
quired under section 511 of this title; and 

“(g) receive and evaluate any reason- 
able new technology, a description of which 
is submitted to him in writing, which could 
lead to the development of an advanced 
automobile. 

“POWERS OF THE SECRETARY 

“Sec. 505. In addition to the powers spe- 
cifically enumerated in any provision of this 
title, the Secretary is authorized to— 

“(a) appoint such attorneys, employees, 
agents, consultants, and other personnel as 
he deems necessary, define the duties of such 
personnel, determine the amount of compen- 
sation and other benefits for the services of 
such personnel and pay them accordingly; 

“(b) procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized under section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $150 
a day for qualified experts; 

“(c) obtain the assistance of any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
upon written request, on a reimbursable 
basis or otherwise, identifying the assistance 
he deems necessary to carry out his duties 
under this title, including, but not limited 
to, transfer of personnel with their con- 
sent and without prejudice to their position 
and rating; 

“(d) enter into, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U.S.C. 5), such contracts, leases, coop- 
erative agreements, or other transactions as 
may be n in the conduct of his duties 
under this title, with any government agency 
or any person; and 

“(e) purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire, 
improve, use, or deal in and with any prop- 
erty; sell, mortgage, lease, exchange, or other- 
wise dispose of any property or other assets; 
accept gifts or donations of any property or 
services in aid of any purpose of this title. 

“GRANTS 

“Sec. 506. (a) GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary 
shall provide funds by grant or contract to 
initiate, continue, supplement, and maintain 
research and development programs or activ- 
ities which, in his judgment, appear likely 
to lead to the development, in production 
prototype form, of an advanced automobile 
or automobiles. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such grants, and contracts with any Federal 
agency, laboratory, university, nonprofit or- 
ganization, industrial organization, public or 
private agency, institution, organization, cor- 
poration, partnership, or individual. 

“(b) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary, in the 
exercise of his duties and responsibilities un- 
der this section, shall consult with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and shall establish procedures for 
periodic consultation with representatives of 
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science, industry, and such other groups as 
may have special expertise in the areas of 
automobile research, development, and tech- 
nology. The Secretary may establish an ad- 
visory panel or panels to review and make 
recommendations to him on applications for 
funding under this section. 

“(c) ProcepurE.—Each grant under this 
section shall be made in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
shall prescribe in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section and of section 502 of this 
title. Each application for funding shall be 
made in writing in such form and with such 
content and other submissions as the Sec- 
retary shall require. 


“LOAN GUARANTEES 


“Sec. 507. (a) GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary 
is authorized, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section and such rules and reg- 
ulations as he shall prescribe, to guarantee 
and to make commitments to guarantee the 
payment of interest on, and the principal 
balance of, an obligation to initiate, continue, 
supplement, and maintain research and de- 
velopment programs or activities which, in 
his judgment, appear likely to lead to the 
development, in production prototype form, 
of an advanced automobile or automobiles. 
Each application for such a loan guarantee 
shall be made in writing to the Secretary in 
such form and with such content and other 
submissions as the Secretary shall prescribe 
to reasonably protect the interests of the 
United States. Each guarantee and commit- 
ment to guarantee shall be extended in such 
form, under such terms and conditions, and 
pursuant to such regulations as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. Each guarantee and com- 
mitment to guarantee shall inure to the 
benefit of the holder of the obligation to 
which such guarantee or commitment ap- 
plies. The Secretary is authorized to approve 
any modification of any provision of a guar- 
antee or a commitment to guarantee such an 
obligation, including the rate of interest, 
time of payment of interest or principal, se- 
curity, or any other terms or conditions, 
upon a finding by the Secretary that such 
modification is equitable, not prejudicial to 
the interests of the United States, and has 
been consented to by the holder of such 
obligation. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to so 
guarantee and to make such commitments 
to any Federal agency, laboratory, university, 
nonprofit organization, industrial organiza- 
tion, public or private agency, institution, or- 
ganization, corporation, partnership, or in- 
dividual. 

“(b) Exceprion.—No obligation shall be 
guaranteed by the Secretary under subsection 
(a) of this section unless he finds that no 
other reasonable means of financing or re- 
financing is reasonably available to the ap- 
plicant. 

“(c) CHarces—(1) The Secretary shall 
charge and collect such amounts as he may 
deem reasonable for the investigation of ap- 
plications for a guarantee, for the appraisal 
of properties offered as security for a guaran- 
tee, or for the issuance of commitments. 

“(2) The Secretary shall set a premium 
charge of not more than 1 per centum per 
annum for a loan or other obligation guaran- 
teed under this section. 

“(d) VaLiprry.—No guarantee or commit- 
ment to guarantee an obligation entered into 
by the Secretary shall be terminated, can- 
celed, or otherwise revoked, except in ac- 
cordance with reasonable terms and condi- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. Such a 
guarantee or commitment to guarantee shall 
be conclusive evidence that the underlying 
obligation is in compliance with the provi- 
sions of this section and that such obligation 
has been approved and is legal as to princi- 
pal, interest, and other terms. Such a guar- 
antee or commitment shall be valid and in- 
contestable in the hands of a holder as of 
the date when the Secretary entered into 
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the contract of guarantee or commitment to 
guarantee, except as to fraud, duress; mu- 
tual mistake of fact, or material misrepre- 
sentation by or involving such holder. 

“(e) DEFAULT AND REecovery.—(1) If there 
is a default in any payment by the obligor 
of interest or principal due under an obliga- 
tion guaranteed by the Secretary under this 
section and such default has continued for 
sixty days, the holder of such obligation or 
his agents have the right to demand payment 
by the Secretary of such unpaid amount. 
Within such period as may be specified in 
the guarantee or related agreements, but 
not later than forty-five days from the date 
of such demand, the Secretary shall promptly 
pay to the obligee or his agent the unpaid 
interest on and unpaid principal of the obli- 
gation guaranteed by the Secretary as to 
which the obligor has defaulted, unless the 
Secretary finds that there was no default by 
the obligor in the payment of interest or 
principal or that such default has been 
remedied. 

“(2) If the Secretary makes a payment 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, he 
shall have all rights specified in the guar- 
antee or related agreements with respect to 
any security which he held with respect to 
the guarantee of such obligation, including, 
but not limited to, the authority to com- 
plete, maintain, operate, lease, sell, or oth- 
erwise dispose of any property acquired 
pursuant to such guarantee or related agree- 
ments. 

“(3) If there is a defualt under any guar- 
antee or commitment to guarantee an obli- 
gation, the Secretary shall notify the Attor- 
ney General who shall take such action 
against the obligor or any other parties 
liable thereunder as is, in his discretion, nec- 
essary to protect the interests of the United 
States. The holder of such obligation shall 
make available to the United States all rec- 
ords and evidence necessary to prosecute 
any such suit. 

“(f) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary not to exceed $200,000,- 
000 to pay the interest on, and the principal 
balance of, any obligation guaranteed by the 
Secre as to which the obligor has de- 
faulted: Provided, That the outstanding in- 
debtedness guaranteed under this section 
shall not exceed $200,000,000. 


“TESTING AND CERTIFICATION 


“Sec. 508. (a) ADMINISTRATOR —The Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall test, or cause to be tested in 
a facility subject to his supervision, each 
production prototype of an automobile de- 
veloped in whole or in part with Federal 
financial assistance under this Act, or re- 
ferred to him for such purpose by the Sec- 
retary to determine whether such production 
prototype complies with any exhaust emis- 
sion standards or sny other requirements 
promulgated or reasonably expected to be 
promulgated under any provision of the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857 et 
seq.), the Noise Control Act of 1972 (42 U.S.C. 
4901), or any other provision of Federal 
law administered by him. The Administra- 
tor shall submit all test data and the results 
of such tests to the Low-Emission Vehicle 
Certification Board. 

“(b) Secrerary.—The Secretary shall test, 
or cause to be tested in an independent fa- 
cility subject to his supervision, all new 
production prototypes of automobiles which 
he or a developer may submit to the Low- 
Emission Vehicle Certification Board for cer- 
tification under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion. Such tests shall be conducted, accord- 
ing to testing procedures to be developed by 
the Secretary to determine whether each 
such automobile complies with any standards 
promulgated as of the date of such testing 
or reasonably expected to be promulgated 
prior to sale at retail of such automobile 
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under any provision of the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (15 
U.S.C. 1381), the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act (16 U.S.C. 1901 et seq.), 
the Automobile Information Disclosure Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1232), and any other statute en- 
acted by Congress and applicable to auto- 
mobiles, The Secretary shall also refer any 
such automobile to the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency for test- 
ing pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(2) of this section. All new automobiles may 
be submitted to the Secretary for testing un- 
der this subsection, including vehicles de- 
veloped without any Federal financial as- 
sistance under this title. The Secretary shall 
submit all test data and the results of all 
tests conducted by him or subject to his 
supervision to the Low-Emission Vehicle 
Certification Board together with his con- 
clusions and reasons therefor as to whether 
the automobile tested merits certification as 
an advanced automobile. The Secretary, or 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, if appropriate, shall con- 
duct, or cause to be conducted, any addi- 
tional tests which are requested by the Low- 
Emission Vehicle Certification Board and 
shall furnish to such Board any other in- 
formation which it requests or which he 
deems necessary or appropriate. 

“(c) Boarp—The Low-Emission Vehicle 
Certification Board, shall, upon application 
by a developer or by the Secretary and the 
receipt of test data and test results sub- 
mitted pursuant to subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section, issue or deny certification as 
an advanced automobile. Each determina- 
tion as to certification shall be made in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as 
such Board shall prescribe in accordance with 
this title. Each application for certification 
shall be made to the Board in writing in such 
form and with such content and other sub- 
missions as the Board shall require. 

“PROPRIETARY INFORMATION AND PATENTS 


“Sec. 509. (a) AVAILABILITY—(1) All re- 
search and development contracted for, spon- 
sored, or cosponsored by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this title, shall require, as a con- 
dition of Federal participation, that all in- 
formation—whether patented or unpatented 
in the form of trade secrets, knowhow, pro- 
prietary information, or otherwise—resulting 
in whole or part from federally assisted re- 
search shall be made available at the earliest 
possible date to the general public, including 
but not limited to nongovernmental United 
States interests capable of bringing about 
further development, utilization, and com- 
mercial applications of such results. 

“(2) The Secretary, in administering 
patents pursuant to this title, shall make a 
determination, in a proceeding conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of section 553 
of title 5, United States Code, as to whether 
patent licenses shall be granted on a royalty- 
free basis or upon a basis of charges designed 
to recover part or all of the costs of the Fed- 
eral research. The Secretary shall make goy- 
ernment patent rights and technological and 
scientific know-how available on nonexclu- 
sive and nondiscriminatory terms to quali- 
fled applicants. 

“(3) (A) Whenever a participant in an ad- 
vanced automobile development project holds 
background patents, trade secrets, know-how, 
or proprietary information which will be em- 
ployed in the proposed development project, 
the Secretary shall enter into an agreement 
which will provide equitable protection to 
the rights of the public and the participant: 
Provided, That any such agreement shall pro- 
vide that when the advanced automobile de- 
velopment project reaches the stage of pos- 
sible commercial application, any of the 
participant’s previously developed back- 
ground patents, trade secrets, know-how, or 
proprietary information reasonably necessary 
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to possible commercial production of an ad- 
vanced automobile developed under this title 
will be made available to any qualified ap- 
plicant on reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
license terms or in other forms which shall 
take into account that the commercial via- 
bility of the advanced automobile was 
achieved with the assistance of public funds. 

“(B) As employed herein, the term ‘back- 
ground patent’ means a United States patent 
owned or pending by a contractor, grantee, 
participant, or other party conducting re- 
search or development work, or both, pur- 
suant to this title for or under the sponsor- 
ship or cosponsorship of the Secretary which 
would be infringed by the practice of any 
new technology developed under the research 
or development work, or both, contracted for, 
sponsored, or cosponsored pursuant to this 
title. 

“(b) Prorection or RicHtTs.—Whenever 
the Secretary determines that— 

“(1)(A) in the implementation of the 
requirements of this title under any United 
States patent, which is not otherwise reason- 
ably available, is reasonably necessary to the 
development of an advanced automobile pur- 
suant to this title, and 

“(B) there are no reasonably equivalent 
methods to accomplish such purpose, and 

“(2) the unavailability of such right may 
result in a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce in any section of the 
country, 
the Secretary shall so certify to a district 
court of the United States, which shall re- 
view the Secretary’s determination. If the 
district court upholds such determination, 
the court shall issue an order requiring the 
person who owns such patent, or rights 
thereunder, to license it on such reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory terms and conditions 
as the court, after hearing, may determine. 
Such certification may be made to the dis- 
trict court for the district court in which the 
person owning the patent resides, does busi- 
ness, or is found. 

“(c) COMPETITION AND SMALL BusINEss.— 
The Secretary shall, in determining license 
terms, duly consider and give weight to the 
effects of such terms on competition and 
small business. 

“RECORDS, AUDIT, AND EXAMINATION 


“Sec. 610. (a) Recorps.—Each recipient of 
financial assistance or guarantees under this 
title, whether in the form of grants, sub- 
grants, contracts, subcontracts, obligation 
guarantees, or other arrangements, shall 
keep such records as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, including records which fully dis- 
close the amount and disposition by such 
recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking 
in connection with which such assistance 
was given or used, the amount of that por- 
tion of the cost of the project or undertaking 
supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 

“(b) AUDIT AND ExamiyatTion.—The Sec- 
retary and the Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of their duly authorized 
representatives shall, until the expiration 
of three years after completion of the proj- 
ect or undertaking referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section, have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of such re- 
ceipts which in the opinion of the Secretary 
or the Comptroller General may be related 
or pertinent to the grants, subgrants, con- 
tracts, subcontracts, obligation guarantees, 
or other arrangements referred to in such 
subsection. 

“REPORTS 


“Sec. 511. On or before August 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall submit to Congress 
an annual report of activities under this 
title. Such report shall include an account 
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of the state of automobile research and de- 
velopment in the United States, including 
the number of grants made, and number of 
loans or other obligations guaranteed, and 
the progress made in developing production 
prototypes of advanced automobiles within 
four years after the date of enactment of this 
title; and suggestions for improvements in 
automobile research and development, in- 
cluding recommendations for legislation. 
“GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


“Sec. 512. The Administrator of General 
Services shall consult with the Low-Emission 
Vehicle Certification Board perodically to de- 
termine the earliest date at which produc- 
tion prototypes of an advanced automobile 
will be available. When the Low-Emission 
Vehicle Certification Board determines that 
an advanced automobile may soon be 
available, it shall propose a system 
of guidelines recommending to any Fed- 
eral agency using and procuring automo- 
biles the procurement of such automobiles, 
After a production prototype has been certi- 
fied by such Board as an advanced automo- 
bile, the Board is authorized and directed to 
prescribe such regulations as are necessary 
requiring all Federal agencies to procure and 
to use such advanced automobile to the 
maximum extent feasible. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 513. (a) AUUTHORIZATION.—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of this title other than sec- 
tion 507 of this title not to exceed $30,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, not 
to exceed $50,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976, and not to exceed $60,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1977. 

“(b) (1) Ratio Not Repucep.—Funds ex- 
pended for each such fiscal year for the pur- 
poses of this title and funds expended for 
such fiscal year for all energy research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration activities 
Shall be in the same ratio as the funds appro- 
priated for such fiscal year pursuant to this 
title bear to funds appropriated for such fis- 
cal year for all energy research, development, 
and demonstration activities of the Federal 
Government. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘energy research, development, and 
demonstration activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’ includes, but is not limited to— 

“(A) the planning, management, and co- 
ordination of the energy research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration activities of the 
Federal Government; 

“(B) research, development, and demon- 
stration of coal as an energy source including 
coal gasification, coal liquefaction, and im- 
proved mining techniques; 

“(C) research, development, and demon- 
stration of oil shale as an energy source; 

“(D) research development, and demon- 
stration of unconventional energy sources 
including solar energy, geothermal energy, 
magnetohydrodynamics, fuel cells, low-head 
hydroelectric power, the use of agricultural 
products for energy, tidal power, ocean cur- 
rent and thermal gradient power, wind power, 
electric energy storage methods, solvent re- 
fined coal, utilization of waste products for 
fuels, and direct conversion methods; and 

“(E) research, development, and demon- 
stration of new methods of converting fossil 
fuels into electrical energy. 

“RELATIONSHIP TO ANTITRUST LAWS 


“Sec. 514, (a) DiscLamwer.—Nothing herein 
shall be deemed to convey to any individual, 
corporation, or other business organization 
immunity from civil or criminal Mability or 
to create defenses to actions under the anti- 
trust laws. 

“(b) ANTITRUST Laws DEFINED.—As used in 
this section, the term ‘antitrust laws’ in- 
cludes the Act of July 2, 1890 (ch. 647, 26 
Stat, 209), as amended; the Act of October 15, 
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1914 (ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730), as amended; the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (38 Stat. 717), 
as amended; sections 73 and 74 of the Act of 
August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 570), as amended; 
the Act of June 19, 1936 (ch. 592, 49 Stat. 
1526), as amended.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to join my distinguished col- 
leagues on the Committee on Commerce, 
Senator Macnuson and Senator TUNNEY, 
in cosponsoring the Automotive Trans- 
port Research and Development Act of 
1975. The bill is virtually identical to a 
provision contained in the National Fuels 
and Energy Conservation Act of 1973. 
Unfortunately, that omnibus energy con- 
servation measure did not receive final 
approval by the Congress, although it did 
pass the Senate. 

There is little doubt that an aggressive 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion program of new automobile tech- 
nology must be high on our list of na- 
tional priorities. The oil embargo of a 
year ago and the necessity of meeting 
safety, fuel efficiency, and other environ- 
mental goals simultaneously speak 
strongly for an aggressive program. 

Hearings before the Committee on 
Commerce last year amply demonstrated 
that a great deal stands to be gained 
from such a program. Not only are new 
improvements to internal combustion en- 
gines possible, for example, through 
further work on the stratified charge en- 
gines, but some of the more exotic alter- 
natives show great promise. For example, 
Stirling cycle and Rankine cycle engines 
have the possibility of giving us full com- 
pliance with emission standards while 
offering up to 50 percent improvements in 
fuel economy from the engine alone. The 
diesel engine, long a workhorse for haul- 
ing heavy loads, likewise offers great 
promise in passenger car applications. 
Problems of weight, noise, and perform- 
ance associated with the diesel need more 
research. 

Data collected by the committee in 
1973 on hearings on the Automotive 
Transport Research and Development 
Act indicate that the percentage of re- 
search and development funds spent on 
alternate power sources by Ford and 
Chrysler decreased substantially after 
1970. Data was not received from GM. 
Whereas Ford spent 25 percent of its re- 
search dollars on alternate power sources 
during the period 1967-1969, that figure 
was reduced to 17 percent during the 
period 1970-1973. For Chrysler, 17.7 per- 
cent of its R. & D. funds were spent on 
alternate power sources during the period 
1967-1969, and only 2.3 percent during 
the period 1970-1972. 

Without making a judgment on the 
propriety of the auto emission standards 
contained in the 1970 Clean Air Act, it is 
apparent that the requirements of that 
act have caused the automobile makers 
to devote proportionately less research 
and development funding to alternative 
power sources than to internal combus- 
tion engines. 

It is apparent that the slack is not ade- 
quately being taken up. Existing pro- 
grams within the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, which will now be trans- 
ferred to the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration, have not re- 
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ceived the type of support within the ad- 
ministration necessary to adequately 
carry on the program. While the Presi- 
dent's fiscal year 1976 budget has yet to 
be submitted, apparently the $7.2 mil- 
lion budgeted for fiscal year 1975 will 
again be asked for. At the same time, the 
Commerce Committee hearing record in- 
dicates that closer to $100 million per 
year is necessary. Without the direction 
and funding provided for in this bill, 
there is little hope that the support for 
existing programs will increase. 

Clearly, continued improvement in the 
automobile is far too important to let 
slide because the automakers, for what- 
ever reason, are not devoting sufficient 
funds to research and development and 
that existing programs within the Fed- 
eral Government are not making up the 
difference. If we are not to be satisfied 
with programs like the President's vol- 
untary agreement with the automakers 
to achieve a 40-percent improvement in 
fuel economy by model 1981—and there 
is considerable evidence that we should 
not—a high level of research and de- 
velopment effort must be initiated. 

It is indeed ironic that when substan- 
tial improvements in the energy effi- 
ciency, safety, and emissions control of 
the automobile are a high national pri- 
ority, our capability of developing such 
an automobile is being severely curtailed. 
In my view, additional funding must be 
found and the legislation proposed is an 
extremely valuable and appropriate re- 
sponse. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 500. A bill to increase the fees and 
reduce the financial hardships for those 
individuals who serve on grand or petit 
juries in district courts, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REMOVING THE DISCRIMINATION 

JUROR FEES 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, many 
decades ago, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
observed that— 

The life of the law has not been logic; it 
has been experience. 


IN FEDERAL 


That observation is of particular 
relevance to consideration of laws gov- 
erning payment of fees and expenses 
for those citizens who serve on Federal 
juries. For experience strongly suggests 
that there is a fundamental inequity in 
those laws: for some citizens the 
minimal juror’s fee is their only income 
while others continue to draw their 
normal wage or salary. 

The financial burdens of jury service— 
like most of society’s problems—weigh 
most heavily upon those in the lower- 
income levels. Many of these people 
simply cannot afford to accept any reduc- 
tion in their daily income. The result is 
that many people—especially those in 
the lower-income levels—cannot perform 
this duty and privilege of citizens. This, 
in turn, means that juries often do not 
reflect a true cross section of the com- 
munity. 

The time has come to end the de facto 
discrimination of our Federal jury fee 
system. Iam, therefore, introducing a bill 
to correct this inequity. The bill contains 
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two principal provisions. First, it gears 
the juror’s daily fee to his earning power. 
Jurors would be paid $25 for each day 
of service unless the juror’s average 
daily income is greater than that at the 
time he is selected for jury service. In the 
latter case, the juror would receive a 
daily fee which equals his daily earned 
income. But in no event could the juror’s 
fee exceed $100 per day. Nor could the 
fee be collected if the juror were paid his 
or her normal salary or wage. Second, the 
legislation would raise the level of reim- 
bursement for expenses which a juror 
incurs. This travel and living provision 
would simply recognize that the cur- 
rent allotment of 10 cents per mile and 
$16 for overnight lodging is inadequate 
to cover actual outlays. The bill would 
require the Administrator of the U.S. 
courts to establish a schedule of travel 
and subsistence allotments based on the 
amounts provided to other court person- 
nel. This procedure, which has been 
recommended to Congress by the judicial 
conference of the United States, would 
insure that subsistence levels can be in- 
creased periodically to account for infia- 
tion without the necessity of new legisla- 
tion. 

I introduced comparable legislation in 
the 93d Congress. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee held hearings on it and then 
reported out a bill which increased the 
juror’s daily fee by only $5 and also in- 
cluded the judicial conference’s recom- 
mendations on travel and subsistence 
allotments. The bill passed the Senate 
but did not pass the House. 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
again consider remedial legislation to 
remove the financial obstacles of jury 
service. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
need for this legislation. Those who 
serve on Federal grand and petit juries 
normally receive $20 a day for their pub- 
lic service. The law provides that the 
court overseeing the jury’s work may 
raise the fee to $25 after the jury has 
been sitting for more than 30 days on 
one case. But that meager sum repre- 
sents the absolute maximum which any 
individual can receive for service on a 
Federal grand jury or petit jury. 

For some people—especially those who 
are retired, unemployed, or living on 
subsistence wages—a daily fee of $20 
or $25 may not cause additional finan- 
cial hardship. But for many individuals, 
the $20 represents not only their only 
income while they sit on a jury; it also 
represents a substantial decrease in their 
average daily income. The results are 
predictable. For these individuals and 
their families, jury service requires per- 
sonal financial sacrifices. These financial 
sacrifices can be quite considerable if 
the jury service extends for several weeks 
or months. 

The experience of the Watergate grand 
juries provides a dramatic illustration 
of the problem. The first grand jury 
was empaneled in early June 1972 and 
sat for almost 22 months. During its first 
17 months of deliberations, the jurors 
were paid only $20 for each day they 
sat. In November 1973, the court au- 
thorized an increase in the juror’s fee 
to $25 a day. Some tried to maintain 
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their regular employment by working 
after normal business hours. For others, 
this daily fee was their only source of 
income for each day of sitting. In some 
of these latter cases, the daily fee meant 
a substantial decrease in the daily in- 
come the juror was earning before he 
began jury service. 

For these individuals, the economic 
strain was difficult and in some cases 
unbearable. Two jurors were forced to 
leave their regular jobs. Another juror 
in the second Watergate grand jury— 
which was empaneled in early 1973— 
was forced to resign from the grand jury, 
because his regular business “was going 
down the drain.” 

The terms of the Watergate grand 
juries were, of course, exceptionally long. 
But the experiences of the individual 
jurors, and the financial sacrifices many 
were asked to accept, are not exceptional. 
The most recent statistics suggest that 
a Federal grand juror may serve a term 
averaging as much as 27 days. “The Jury 
System in the Federal Courts,” 205 
(1973). A Federal petit juror may serve a 
term probably averaging about 30 days. 
Pabst, “Jury Fees, Terms of Service, and 
Expenses in State and Local Courts,” 4 
(1974). To appreciate the significant 
costs of jury service, consider an individ- 
ual who earns $40 a day, or $10,400 a 
year. Grand jury service could cost him 
as much as $600. In other words, it is 
quite possible that jury service could 
cost an individual almost 10 percent of 
his total annual income. 

Many, of course, never incur that fi- 
nancial sacrifice when called for jury 
duty. The reasons are simple. In some 
cases, as where the individual works for 
the Federal Government or a large cor- 
poration the employer continues to pay 
the individual when he sits as a juror. It 
is noteworthy that 9 of the 23 indi- 
viduals who sat on the first Watergate 
grand jury were Government employ- 
ees. Accordingly, while their fellow jurors 
received $20 a day, these nine were re- 
ceiving their normal daily salary or wage 
from their employer. In other words, the 
present jury fee system tolerates a dis- 
crimination whereby some jurors are 
aksed to make greater financial sacrifices 
than other jurors. 

The discriminatory effect of the cur- 
rent system was aptly summarized by 
Vladimir Pregelj, the foreman of the first 
Watergate grand jury, who wrote a let- 
ter to me endorsing the proposed leg- 
islation. Speaking from his personal ex- 
perience, Mr. Pregelj stated that— 

In equity and fairness a situation, such 
as the one prevailing under the present stat- 
ute, which places a much higher financial 
burden on some jurors than on others (in 
terms of daily earnings lost because of jury 
duty) is intolerably discriminatory. It is cer- 
tainly considerably more discriminatory than 
the one that would result from the pay- 
ment of jurors’ fees commensurate with their 
regular daily earnings. In fact, [your bill's] 
concept of jurors’ compensation is presently 
already in effect as far as Government em- 
ployees are concerned (and Rossibly some 
private employees as well) who receive their 
regular salaries instead of the statutory ju- 
rors’ fees, 


Given the financial hardships often 
associated with jury duty, it is not sur- 
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prising that many citizens avoid that 
duty by pleading economic hardship. 
This point was underscored in a letter 
to me from Jon Van Dyke, a professor 
of law at the Hastings College of Law 
and Research Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s project on the demogra- 
phy of American juries. In his letter, 
Professor Van Dyke states: 

If a worker is not given his or her salary 
during jury service, and if that worker asks 
to be excused, he or she is almost always 
freed from jury service by the jury commis- 
sioner or Judge involved, Judge George Hart, 
the chief judge of the District of Columbia 
District Court, told me, for instance, that 
he would excuse anyone who requested an 
excuse, feeling that a person who had eco- 
nomic problems would not make a good 
juror. 


This reaction was echoed by a Cali- 
fornia jury commissioner who told Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke: 

Far too many citizens in lower income 
brackets who are summoned from the voters 
list, find it an economic impossibility to serve. 
Young adults starting in the working world 
and other adults in low income situations, 
who are not compensated by their employer 
while serving on jury duty, cannot afford 
to give up their salary or commission to 
serve. This becomes even more critical when 
they have the responsibility for the support 
of others. Unfortunately this exclusion hits 
rather heavily at the minority groups, espe- 
cially Black and Mexican-American citizens, 
due to their economic situation. 


Based on these observations and studies 
of half of the Federal district courts, 
Professor Van Dyke was led to conclude 
that— 

People in the lower economic groups are 
not able financially to afford jury service, be- 
cause they are not given their normal salary 
during jury service and because the $20 
they receive from the federal courts is in- 
adequate to meet their financial require- 
ments. 


This conclusion may also apply to 
middle- and upper-income individuals 
whose employers do not pay them when 
they sit on juries. This point was sug- 
gested by CBS news commentator Daniel 
Schorr, who wrote an article based on his 
recent jury experience in the District of 
Columbia. According to Mr. Schorr, the 
District of Columbia juries refiect a— 

Leniency in excusing busy professionals, 
leaving juries weighted with the marginally 
employed, who welcome the $20 daily fee, 
the retired, and others out of the main- 
stream, Jury service has tended to become an 
activity for those whose regular activities 
are not valued by society. 


In responding to the deficiencies of 
juror fees, it should be remembered that 
those fees are not a wage or salary to 
compensate an individual for his service. 
Rather, those fees are e gratuity granted 
by the Government to help defray the 
costs of jury service. As a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan commented 
with regard to a State system: 

There is a fee paid for service of a juror, 
but this is not to be considered as a wa; -. 
It is merely a gratuity covering the expense 
that a Juror may be put to in answering the 
call, 

Jochen v. County of Saginaw, 110 N.W. 24 
780, 784 (1961) (Carr, J., concurring opin- 


ion). See also 110 N.W., 2d at 788 (Kavanaugh, 
J., dissenting). 
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Legislative history over the past few 
decades suggests that this is the same 
purpose for which Congress first pro- 
vided and then increased fees for those 
who serve on Federal juries. In the 1968 
debate on proposed increases in jury fees, 
for example, Representative Machen 
stated that the fees were being increased 
not to provide adecuate compensation 
for services rendered but to insure that 
jury service might be “less burdensome 
and exemptions because of economic 
hardship might be reduced to a mini- 
mum.”’—114 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3999 
(1968). 

The proposed legislation is an attempt 
to remedy the deficiencies and inherent 
discrimination of the present jury fee 
system. It recognizes that different peo- 
ple incur different losses from jury serv- 
ice. And it recognizes that, under the 
present system, some jurors are paid 
their normal salary or wage while others 
are not. 

The formula incorporated within the 
bill is not necessarily perfect. In some 
cases, an individual’s earning power is 
not stable. Salesmen and seasonal work- 
ers are prime examples. For these in- 
dividuals, it is possible that the bill’s 
formula will not always provide the in- 
come which the individual would have 
earned on those days in which jury sery- 
ice is required. But even for these in- 
dividuals, the bill will be a significant 
improvement over the existing jury fee 
system ; their economic losses will almost 
certainly be less than if they were paid 
a fiat fee of $20 or even $25 a day. 

As a result, the bill should virtually 
eliminate the economic hardship of jury 
service. In so doing, it will increase the 
chances that all citizens will have a 
realistic opportunity to serve on Federal 
juries and that such juries will ade- 
quately represent a cross section of the 
community. This legislation thus offers 
a broad remedy to much of the de- 
ficiencies in the Federal jury fee system. 

The importance of this legislation 
should not be underestimated. Juries are 
the glory and genius of our judicial sys- 
tem. They insure that the citizen’s per- 
ceptions and sense of fairness—not an 
arbitrary or technical reading of the 
law—will govern the facts in civil and 
criminal law suits. Juries help guarantee 
that an individual's legal rights are not 
subject to abuse by a prejudiced judge 
or an oppressive prosecutor, Any measure 
to improve the viability and integrity of 
those juries therefore deserves support 
from everyone in Congress and the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the proposed 
legislation printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 500 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Jury Fee Act of 
1975". 

Sec. 2. Section 1871 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended in its entirety to 
read as follows: “§ 1871. Fees. 

“(a) GENERAL AvuTHorrry—Grand and 
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petit jurors in district courts appearing pur- 
suant to chapter 121 of this titie shall be 
paid the fees and allowances as provided by 
this section, The United States marshall 
shall pay the requisite fees and allowances 
on the certificate of the clerk of the court, 
provided that, as specified in subsections (b), 
(c); and (e) of this section, proper certifi- 
eation has been made by the court or the 
judge. 

“(b) ATTENDANCE FEE; CERTIFICATION OF 
ADDITIONAL FEES FOR EXTENDED SERVICE.— 
Grand and petit jurors in district courts 
shall receive the following fees: 

“For actual attendance at the place of trial 
or hearing and for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in going to and from such place at 
the beginning and end of such service or at 
any time during the period of such service, 
$25 per day, or, if greater, the juror's average 
daily salary, wage, or other earned income 
received during the twenty week days imme- 
diately preceding the beginning of such 
juror's service, except that any juror receiv- 
ing not more than $25 per day who is re- 
quired to attend more than thirty days of 
hearings on the same grand or petit jury may 
be paid, for each day after the thirtieth day 
of such hearings, in the discretion and upon 
the certification of the trial judge, or, in 
cases involving grand juries, the chief judge 
of the district court for the district in which 
the grand jury is sitting, an additional fee 
of $5 per day. The additional fee may be paid 
retroactively by way of reimbursements. In 
any case in which a juror is paid a daily fee 
based on his average daily salary, such fee 
shall be reduced if, and to the extent that, 
the juror is paid by his employer or other- 
wise earned on each such day. Notwithstand- 
ing the preceding provisions of this section, 
no grand or petit juror shall be paid any 
amount in excess of $100 per day for service 
on a grand or petit jury. 

“(c) TRAVEL ALLOWANCES; TOLL CHARGES: 
PARKING FEES; TRAVEL IN AREAS OTHER THAN 
THE CONTIGUOUS STATES OF THE UNITED 
STATES —A travel allowance equal to the 
maximum rate per mile that the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts prescribes pursuant to section 604 
(a) (7) of title 28, United States Code, for 
payment to supporting court personnel in 
travel status for using privately owned auto- 
mobiles shall be paid to each juror regardless 
of mode of transportation. The prescribed 
rate shall be paid for the distance necessarily 
traveled to and from a juror’s residence by 
the shortest practicable route in going to 
and returning from the place of service at 
the beginning and at the end of the term of 
service. 

“The Director shall promulgate rules regu- 
lating interim travel allowances of jurors. 
Distances traveled to and from court should 
coincide with the shortest practicable routes. 

“Toll charges for toll roads, bridges, tun- 
nels, and ferries shall be paid in full to the 
juror incurring these charges. In the dis- 
cretion of the court, reasonable parking fees 
may be paid to jurors incurring such charges 
upon presentation of a valid parking receipt. 
Parking charges shall not be included within 
any tabulation of mileage costs. 

“Any juror who travels to district court 
pursuant to a summons in an area outside 
of the contiguous forty-eight States of the 
United States shall be paid the travel ex- 
penses provided under this section or actual 
reasonable transportation expenses subject to 
the discretion of the district Judge as cir- 
cumstances indicate, exercising due regard to 
all available alternative modes of transporta- 
tion and the shortest practicable routes from 
home to court, 

“(d) SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCES; 
ENCE IN AREAS OUTSIDE CONTIGUOUS UNITED 
Srates.—A fixed subsistence allowance cover- 
ing meals and lodging shall be established 
from time to time by the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
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Courts pursuant to section 604(a) (7) of title 
28, United States Code, except that such al- 
lowance shall not exceed the maximum allow- 
ance for supporting court personnel in travel 
status, and such claims shall not require 
itemization. 

“Subsistence shall be allowed for the time 
spent in traveling to and from the place of 
attendance if an overnight stay is neces- 
sitated. 

“A subsistence allowance for jurors serving 
in district courts outside the contiguous 
forty-eight States of the United States shall 
be allowed at a rate not exceeding the 
maximum allowance which is paid to court 
personnel in travel status in those areas 
where the Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts has pre- 
scribed an increased per diem or allowance 
pursuant to section 604(a)(7) of title 28, 
United States Code. 

“(e) SEQUESTERED Jurors.~—Whenever in 
any situation a jury is ordered to be kept to- 
gether and not to separate, the actual cost of 
subsistence during such period shall be paid 
by the United States marshal upon the order 
of the court in lieu of subsistence allowances 
payable under subsection (d). Such allow- 
ance for the jurors ordered to be kept sep- 
arate or sequestered shall include meals and 
lodging and other necessities for their con- 
venience and comfort. 

“(f) RecuLatTions.—The Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall promulgate such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out his authority 
under this section.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 2 
of this Act shall apply in the case of any 
grand or petit jury serving on or after the 
thirtieth day following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S. 501. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish or- 
derly procedures for the consideration 
of applications for renewal of broad- 
cast licenses. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

S. 502. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide certain limita- 
tions with respect to the types and num- 
ber of questions which may be asked in 
connection with the decennial censuses 
of population, unemployment, and 
housing, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 503. A bill to transfer to the At- 
torney General jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia penal facilities at 
Lorton, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have three bills to send to the 
desk, ask they be printed and referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

As you know, at the present time 
broadcasters are forced to operate their 
businesses with no assurance that their 
licenses will be renewed in the future, 
regardless of the fact that their broad- 
east operations have served the public 
interest. A broadcaster, who has in- 
vested his capital and who has made 
his best effort to follow FCC regulations 
and has in fact succeeded in that effort 
faces the threat that renewal of his 
license will be denied and awarded to 
a competing applicant who has made no 
capital investment and who may well 
be untested in the communications 
field. I believe that my proposed bill 
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would resolve this troublesome issue and 
restore to broadcasters the assurance 
that performance in the public interest 
and compliance with the law would 
warrant license renewal regardless of 
competition. 

The second bill would amend title 13, 
United States Code, to provide limita- 
tions as to the types and number of 
questions that may be asked in connec- 
tion with the decennial census. I intro- 
duced & similar measure during the last 
Congress and at this time when the right 
to privacy is under increasing attack 
from a variety of sources, including the 
Government, this proposal would pro- 
vide Congress with a significant oppor- 
tunity to move in defense of this im- 
portant right. 

The third bill would transfer to the At- 
torney General jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia penal facilities at Lor- 
ton, Va. This proposal is not new to Con- 
gress. In fact, it was passed by the House 
of Representatives as a part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime and court reform 
bill during the 91st Congress; however, it 
was dropped in conference. As you know, 
Mr. President, this prison complex is lo- 
cated in Fairfax County, but the State of 
Virginia has no jurisdiction or control 
over it. It has been a worrisome problem 
for many years. The Virginia General 
Assembly passed a joint resolution me- 
morializing the Congress to undertake 
corrective action at the prison complex 
to assure proper administration and se- 
curity. The Board of Supervisors of Fair- 
fax County have also asked that the 
Lorton facility be transferred to the Jus- 
tice Department or closed down within 
the next 5 years. GAO recently investi- 
gated the operation of Lorton and found 
many examples of mismanagement and 
very little corrective action be taken by 
the penal administration to identify or 
remedy serious security deficiencies. 
Some action must be taken on this mat- 
ter. I hope the committee to which the 
bill is referred will hold hearings and 
either formally report any bill or find a 
substitute manner to eliminate this fes- 
tering sore in Virginia. 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 504. A bill to protect consumers, 
preserve jobs, and provide emergency re- 
lief for natural gas shortages, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

NATURAL GAS EMERGENCY PURCHASE ACT OF 1975 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress of the United States has before it 
many proposals to try to solve the energy 
supply problems in the United States. 
There are many views, many of them 
conflicting, about what is to be done. 
This is particularly so with regard to in- 
creasing the supply of natural gas to the 
consuming States, where no supply is 
available within the State or offshore. 

But even if we resolve these conflicting 
views immediately, there will be a time 
lag before new wells can be drilled and 
brought into production. 

Meanwhile, as everyone knows, we are 
faced with an emergency situation in 
which natural gas pipeline transmission 
companies are going deeper and deeper 
into curtailment. Some pipelines are cur- 
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tailed more than others because their 
supplies are going down faster; some of 
the local distribution companies which 
buy their gas from the transmission com- 
panies are being curtailed. more than 
others, because of the end use to which 
the gas they sell is ultimately put. In- 
stead of curtailing all users on a pro 
rata basis, the Federal Power Commission 
requires curtailment according to a set 
of priorities based on the end use and 
the availability of other forms of energy. 

Today North Carolina, which is served 
principally by the Transcontinental Pipe- 
line Corp., of Transco, is suffering a cur- 
tailment of 42.95 percent. This creates 
an energy shortage which goes far be- 
yond anything that alternate fuels or en- 
ergetic conservation programs can cor- 
rect. And since North Carolina’s indus- 
trial base has been created in the past 20 
years around Transco’s pipeline, it means 
that very shortly plants will be shut 
down, processing will stop, fertilizer will 
no longer be made. People who depend on 
North Carolina products in other States 
will also shut down. More important, pay- 
rolls will stop, and it will be a very cold, 
cold in many North Carolina households, 
unless something is done immediately. 

Of course, North Carolina is not the 
only State that is sharply affected by 
curtailment. On the Transco pipeline 
alone, the following curtailments are in 
effect, in addition to North Carolina’s 
42.95 percent: 

Alabama, 54.70 percent; Georgia, 32.85 
percent; South Carolina, 48.19 percent; 
New York, 21.49 percent; Virginia, 31.68 
percent; Maryland, 31.74 percent; Dela- 
ware, 31.85 percent; New Jersey, 25.90 
percent; and Pennsylvania, 26.84 percent 

Some of these States are served by ad- 
ditional pipelines, but in most cases those 
pipelines are also in curtailment. 

The seriousness of the situation and 
the need for such emergency action is 
clear. A report of the Bureau of Natural 
Gas of the FPC on November 15, 1974, 
projected that natural gas supply defi- 
ciencies for major interstate natural gas 
pipeline companies would be 107 percent 
greater this winter than last winter. Re- 
garding firm—as opposed to interrupti- 
ble—curtailments, the anticipated sup- 
ply deficiencies for September 1974 
through August 1975 exceed the actual 
curtailments for the preceding year by 
73.15 percent with 19 pipelines reporting 
actual firm curtailments. Regarding the 
curtailment of interruptible sales, the 
anticipated supply deficiencies for Sep- 
tember 1974 through August 1975 will 
result in an anticipated curtailment of 
over 58 percent of interruptible loads 
during that time period. 

We cannot wait until Congress debates 
a long range solution, and until new sup- 
plies are brought in. Even if Congress 
acts tomorrow, it will be 2 to 3 years be- 
fore we can get relief. 

Fortunately, there is a way to get 
emergency gas, if Congress will immedi- 
ately pass the emergency legislation 
which I am about to propose. It is not a 
long-term solution. The authority is lim- 
ited to 1 year, although naturally Con- 
gress may. decide to extend it if the 
emergency is still existing. But it will 
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bring new supplies of natural gas into the 
interstate pipelines almost immediately. 

North Carolina will have a chance to 
get immediate help. But every other 
State on pipelines that have a curtail- 
ment in high priority end uses of nat- 
ural gas will have an equal chance. It 
is the only way to avoid more plant clos- 
ings, people out of work, payrolls ending, 
and critical material shortages across the 
country. 

The principle of my bill is very simple. 
Despite the nationwide shortages, there 
are short-term supplies of natural gas 
available in some of the producing States. 
This gas is not available in the interstate 
market because Federal regulations have 
kept the price of interstate gas artifi- 
cially low. The intrastate gas has an 
unregulated price but this price has sta- 
bilized at approximately the price for 
the equivalent price per Btu for oil, Some 
of this gas is new gas which is excess to 
present intrastate commitments or is 
waiting for pipelines to be built or for 
some other reason is available. But the 
producers are not willing to sell this gas 
in the interstate market because the in- 
terstate price is artificially depressed by 
Federal regulation, and because the Fed- 
eral regulations also prohibit them from 
withdrawing such gas from the interstate 
market once it has been committed. 

There is, however, a solution. That 
solution is to permit the available intra- 
state gas to be sold in the interstate mar- 
ket for limited short term periods at the 
normal intrastate rates. Naturally, the 
amount of gas made available on an 
emergency basis could not fill all the 
high priority needs that are presently in 
curtailment. But the availability of this 
gas could mean the difference between 
acute distress and a manageable situa- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that this proposal 
will work. The method has been tested 
already. It was put into operation last 
winter by FPC regulation. It provided 
more than 172 million cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas last year. But recent court de- 
cisions have cast a cloud over the FPC’s 
authority to continue such emergency 
sales. My legislation would clearly pro- 
vide that authority to the FPC to allow 
such sales for a period of 180 days, re- 
newable for one more period only of 180 
days. 

It was because of a proper realization 
of the serious need for an increased 
availability of natural gas in the inter- 
state market that the Federal Power 
Commission issued order No. 491 on Sep- 
tember 14, 1973. It issued this order pur- 
suant to section 7(c) of the Natural Gas 
Act (15 U.S.C. § T17f£(c)) which provides 
in pertinent part as follows: 

(The Commission) may by regulation ex- 
empt from the requirements of this section 
temporary acts or operations from which the 
issuance of a certificate will not be required 
in the public interest. 


However, despite this action by the 
FPC responding to the public interest in 
the availability of natural gas in the in- 
terstate market, the matter has been em- 
broiled in court litigation testing the au- 
thority of the FPC to take such action. 
On October 3, 1973, the U.S. Court 
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of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit stayed order No. 491 pending 
final action by the Commission after re- 
ceipt of the public comments on a subse- 
quent FPC order regarding the rate at 
which emergency volumes of such gas 
would be committed to interstate pipe- 
lines, 

On November 2, 1973, the FPC issued 
a third order in this series which reaf- 
firmed the extension of the emergency 
purchase period to 180 days, The court 
stay was thus vacated. Again, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1973, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit 
granted a stay of the FPC order, which 
stay was subsequently vacated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
December 20, 1973. At present, the liti- 
gation goes on, the future is uncertain, 
curtailments persist, and serious hard- 
ships are apparent. 

The FPC’s present position is that 
while they favor the 180-day period for 
emergency sales, “in view of the uncer- 
tainty over the legality of our past pro- 
cedures which has been generated by the 
appeal of order Nos. 491, et sequitor, 
and extension from 60 to 180 days for 
emergency sales at this juncture would 
be questionable value in the elicitation 
of these needed additional supplies of 
gas.” 

Fortunately, Congress has the author- 
ity to remedy this particular situation. It 
can obviate the need for further litiga- 
tion over this question, and in so doing, 
it can put an end to this unfortunate 
circumstance where one segment of the 
Government is preventing another from 
providing emergency assistance where 
it is so greatly needed. It can do so by 
passing the bill that I am introducing 
today, the “Natural Gas Emergency Pur- 
chase Act of 1975.” 

Briefly, this bill provides clarity where 
ambiguity has previously existed. It 
amends section 7(c) of the Natural Gas 
Act (15 U.S.C. § 717f(c)) to provide that 
the Federal Power Commission shall, by 
regulation, exempt from the provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act the sale of such 
gas to an interstate natural gas pipeline 
company which is curtailing deliveries 
pursuant to a curtailment plan on file 
with the Commission, and which does 
not have sufficient supply of natural gas 
to meet the firm requirements of the 
ultimate consumers on such pipeline sys- 
tem. Of course, boiler fuel consumers 
would not be included in this group, be- 
cause they can find alternative fuels. 
Such exemption could not exceed 180 
days, but the FPC, for good cause shown, 
could extend the original period for an 
additional 180 days. Finally, the bill pro- 
vides that interstate natural gas pipe- 
line companies that purchase such ex- 
empted natural gas shall not be denied 
the right to recover all or any part of the 
purchase price paid for such gas. In 
other words, the pipeline companies 
would be allowed to pass through any 
increased costs that may result from the 
purchase of exempted gas. 

Now, one immediately raises the ques- 
tion of where the burden of any such 
increased costs will ultimately fall. I am 
advised that once interstate natural gas 
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enters the State where it is to be con- 
sumed, the retail price is regulated by 
the various State utilities commissions. 
It would be up to the utilities commission 
in each State to determine the rate such 
gas shall be sold for in the retail market. 
Since home users of natural gas are cur- 
rently receiving an adequate supply be- 
cause they enjoy the highest priority 
level, it would seem that the increased 
costs should not be assigned to them, but 
rather it should be assigned to the indus- 
trial users who benefit from the increased 
availability of natural gas. However, as 
stated, this is s matter for the various 
State utilities commissions to determine. 

Finally, if this bill becomes law, how 
much natural gas will actually be made 
available on the interstate market? Be- 
cause of the fluctuations in production 
levels, it is impossible to respond with 
great certainty. However, we can ex- 
amine past experience and draw some 
conclusions. FPC Order Nos. 491, et 
sequentes, were very successful in bring- 
ing supplies of natural gas to the inter- 
state market that would not otherwise 
have been available during the 1973-74 
winter season. Under these orders, there 
were over 500 sales made and over 172 
million Mef committed to the interstate 
market between September 1973 and 
September 1974. This includes approxi- 
mately 25 million Mcf of sales made by 
intrastate pipelines to interstate pipe- 
lines. This was under the 180-day provi- 
sion. 

By comparison, in the period between 
September 1972 and September 1973, the 
60-day emergency sales period only ac- 
counted for 89 million Mcf of gas. Thus, 
the extension from the 60 to 180 days for 
emergency sales accounted for over 80 
million Mef of additional sales. Such 
additional volumes of gas on the inter- 
state market would be of tremendous aid 
in eliminating at least a portion of the 
existing supply deficiencies and the re- 
sulting economic problems related to 
such deficiency. 

For Congress to clearly define the au- 
thority for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to allow such emergency sales for a 
full period of 180 days, with the author- 
ity to extend such period for a like term, 
would be a very substantial measure in 
protecting the environment from the 
abusive effects of alternative fuels, and 
it would greatly alleviate fears of unem- 
ployment and economic hardship. 

Mr. President, I have supplied a copy 
of this bill to two of my distinguished 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. JAMES T. BROYHILL and Mr. 
James G. MARTIN. It is my understanding 
that they will introduce my bill in the 
House of Representatives today. They 
and other members of the North Caro- 
lina delegation in that body have been 
diligently seeking relief for the crisis that 
now exists in my State, and in other 
States. I commend them for their interest 
and I thank them for their cooperation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the Recorp in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 504 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Natural Gas Emer- 
gency Purchase Act of 1975". 

Sec. 2. That section 7(c) of the Natural 
Gas Act is amended by inserting “(1)” after 
“(c)” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) Within 15 days following the enact- 
ment of this paragraph, the Commission 
shall, by regulation, exempt from the pro- 
visions of this Act the sale of natural gas 
not committed to interstate commerce to an 
interstate natural gas pipeline company 
which is curtailing deliveries pursuant to 8 
curtailment plan on file with the Commis- 
sion, and which does not have sufficient sup- 
ply of natural gas to meet the firm require- 
ments of the ultimate consumers on such 
pipeline system exclusive of boiler fuel. No 
exemption granted under this paragraph 
shall exceed one hundred and eighty days 
in duration, but any such exemption may, 
for good cause shown, be extended for an 
additional one hundred and eighty days. In- 
terstate natural gas pipeline companies 
which purchase such gas under this exemp- 
tion, or any extension thereof, pursuant to 
Commission regulations, shall not be denied 
by the Commission the right to recover all or 


any part of the purchase price paid for such 
gas.”. 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 505. A bill entitled the United States 
Petroleum Import Act. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE FORD ADMINISTRATION 
ENERGY PROGRAM 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to establish a U.S. 
Petroleum Import Administration to 
control imported oil, gradually reduce 
imports from the OPEC cartel, allocate 
available supplies, including mandatory 
rationing, if necessary, and conserve en- 
ergy by imposing an excise tax on auto- 
mobiles related to fuel efficiency, to- 
gether with an increase in the amount 
of the Highway Trust Fund that may be 
used for mass transit purposes. This pro- 
gram is an alternative to President 
Ford’s proposed energy program. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE FORD PROGRAM 


What is wrong with the Ford energy 
program is that it is worse than no pro- 
gram at all. It is confused as to its ob- 
jectives and harmful to the American 
economy, all without any clear compen- 
sating benefits. 

In the course of the past year, the 
cartel of oil producing exporting coun- 
tries—OPEC—has increased the price of 
crude oil by 500 percent, increasing costs 
to the consuming nations by $80 billion. 
U.S. costs alone in 1974 were $14 billion 
higher for imported oil than for a simi- 
lar quantity the year before. In Novem- 
ber 1974, Secretary of the Treasury 
Simon stated: 

The costs imposed on the world economy 
by exorbitant oll prices are both severe and 
extensive. They make our battle against in- 
fiation more difficult and the inflation more 
virulent. .. . I can think of no single change 
that would more improve the outlook for the 
world economy than a substantial decrease 
in the price of oll. 


In the same month, Secretary of State 
Kissinger warned: 
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Nor can consumers finance their oil bill 
by going into debt to the producer without 
making their domestic structure hostage to 
the decisons of others. Already, producers 
have the power to cause major financial up- 
heavals simply by shifting investment funds 
from one country to another or even from 
one institution to another. The political im- 
plications are ominous and unpredictable. 
Those who wield financial power would 
sooner or later seek to dictate the political 
terms of new relationships. 


The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Arthur Burns, also in November, 
further noted that: 

Preoccupation with “recycling” techniques 
has had the unfortunate effect of diverting 
attention from the fundamental need to 
bring down the price of oll. 


Thus, the chief administration spokes- 
men, Secretaries Kissinger and Simon, 
and the prestigious Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in the course of a 
single month all emphasized that the 
primary objective of U.S. oil policy must 
be to bring down the OPEC-mandated 
price of international oil. 

OPEC now has shut in its capacity by 
8 MBD. The cutbacks have largely been 
absorbed by the countries with relatively 
small populations. Saudi Arabia is pres- 
ently producing 8.5 MBD. Along with 
Kuwait, it now appears that any signif- 
icant additional cutback would have to 
be absorbed by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and the smaller Persian Gulf sheikdoms. 
Historically, however, Saudi Arabia has 
never been willing te produce less oil 
than its rival, Iran, which is now pro- 
ducing at roughly the level of 6 MBD. 
It is conceivable, then, that a reasonable 
target would be to reduce OPEC im- 
ports—by a minimum of at least 4 or 5 
MBD worldwide. Conceivably, this would 
bring about the situation that the OPEC 
cartel has never successfully managed— 
prorationing production cutbacks among 
states with diverse population charac- 
teristics and political ambitions. Put in 
this kind of strategic framework, such a 
conservation target would be under- 
standable and I believe supported by the 
Congress and the American people. 

But we have heard no such rationale 
or strategy from the administration. 
Rather, we are asked to accept sacrifice 
in the form of heavy new tariff and ex- 
cise taxes on petroleum in the hope of 
reducing oil consumption, but without 
any clear strategic objective in mind. 
Moreover, the means chosen will not ac- 
complish even the President's stated ob- 
jective of achieving a 2-million-barrel- 
per-day reduction in oil consumption. 

The anticipated 10 or 12 cents per gal- 
lon price increase of gasoline which 
would result from implementation of the 
President’s program would barely make 
a dent in current consumption of gaso- 
line. According to a study of the Joint 
Economic Committee, even a 30-cents- 
per-gallon price increase would result in 
only a 500,000-barrel-per-day cutback in 
consumption. Commonsense suggests 
that most consumers have already begun. 
to remove the most obvious and least 
painful forms of energy waste from their 
daily lives. Consequently, those who can 
will pay the higher prices because at this 
point they need the oil. People must heat 
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their homes; they must drive to work in 
areas where mass transit is inadequate 
or unavailable. They will not be dis- 
suaded from doing these things by a 12- 
cents-per-gallon increase in the cost of 
fuel. 

Additionally, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that higher domestic prices would 
stimulate greater domestic production. 
All newly discovered domestic oil is pres- 
ently sold at the uncontrolled world price 
of about $11 per barrel. In addition, for 
every barrel of “new” oil which is pro- 
duced, one barrel of “old” oil which is 
price controlled at $5.25 per barrel may 
be sold at the uncontrolled price. Thus, 
the real marginal price of every barrel 
of new domestic oil is almost $17 per bar- 
rel. Further increases in the domestic 
price are, therefore, hardly necessary to 
spur new oil discoveries. 

The President's program would have 
catastrophic consequences for the Ameri- 
can economy. According to the adminis- 
tration’s own spokesmen, the Ford energy 
program would have severe contraction- 
ary effects on the economy, since it would 
remove $45 to $50 billion from the stream 
of consumer purchasing power in higher 
fuel costs. No one has yet shown how 
any amount even close to this stagger- 
ing figure will be returned to the Ameri- 
can people through the tax cuts the 
President recommends. 

At the same time, the inflationary ef- 
fects of the Ford program are clear. 
Specifically, the American family would 
pay an estimated minimum of $345 more 
a year in direct energy costs, at least 10 
cents a gallon more for gasoline, 10 
cents a gallon more for heating oil and 
up to 30 percent for electricity. And there 
would be further price increases result- 
ing from higher transportation and 
manufacturing costs for industry, almost 
impossible to calculate. Dr. Otto Eck- 
stein, a former member of the Council 
of Economic Advisors, estimates that the 
President's plan in its first year would 
drive the cost of living up by almost 4 
percent. 

The economic folly of this policy is 
clearly spelled out in the Project Inde- 
pendence report issued by the Ford ad- 
ministration in November 1974. That 
Report thus states, “at $11/bbl, economic 
growth is projected to recover slowly 
from its present low rate .. . despite the 
stimulating effect of high ofl prices on 
investment in energy production, the 
dampening effect on investments in other 
sectors would be so great that growth 
would be inhibited relative to the $7 per 
barrel case.” (p. 319) 

Not only does the Ford administra- 
tion embrace the OPEC policy of $11 per 
barrel of oil, it goes one step further and 
hijacks the price from $11 to $14 per bar- 
rel, thus saddling this country with a 
high cost base energy price of aproxi- 
mately $14 per barrel. 

In other words, in order to deal with 
the catastrophic effects of the OPEC 
mandated price increase so eloquently 
described by the administration spokes- 
men in November 1974, President Ford, 
in January 1975, proposes to impose an 
equally catastrophic additional oil price 
rise upon the American economy. In ef- 
fect, he has given OPEC the perfect ar- 
gument to raise oil prices still further. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE PEOGRAM 


I agree with Secretary of State Kis- 
singer, Arthur Burns and Secretary of 
the Treasury Simon that the policy of 
the U.S. Government ought to be di- 
rected towards bringing about a sub- 
stantial lowering of the $11-per-barrel 
OPEC price of imported oil. As an initial 
goal, we ought to aim for a price in the 
range of $7 per barrel, the price at which 
the FEA Project Independence study 
states the impact on growth would be 
expected to be positive and real and a 
price at which studies have shown alter- 
native. energy sources are economic. 
Moreover, $4 reduction in the OPEC 
mandated price would lead to a $40 bil- 
lion decrease in the worldwide transfer 
of resources to the OPEC cartel. 

U.S. PETROLEUM IMPORT ADMINISTRATION 

The key to achieving this objective is 
effective U.S. Government control over 
import policy, not the indirect and inef- 
fective mechanism proposed by the ad- 
ministration. In order to achieve this 
control, I am submitting today a bill 
to create a U.S. Petroleum Import Ad- 
ministration. This agency would have 
the exclusive right to import crude oil 
and products into the United States. It 
would thus set the level of imports in 
accordance with congressionally man- 
dated guidelines. Those guidelines would 
initially set a target of reducing oil im- 
ports from the present level of about 7 
million barrels per day to 4.5 million over 
the next 3 years, the same time period in 
which the President hopes that con- 
sumption cutbacks will result in a re- 
duction of 2 million barrels per day. In- 
stead of hoping, the creation and opera- 
tion of such a Federal purchasing 
agency would provide the U.S. Govern- 
ment, for the first time, with an effective 
instrumentality to achieve the objective. 

The agency could operate in basi- 
cally three ways or a combination of 
them: it could seek to maximize bargain- 
ing leverage with individual oil produc- 
ing governments by offering access to a 
major market to new entrants in return 
for lower prices. Rather than direct bar- 
gaining with individual governments, it 
could offer access to this market on a 
sealed-bid basis, rewarding the lowest 
bidder. Finally, it could sell tickets to 
potential importers on a sealed-bid basis 
and then allow the ticketholder to ne- 
gotiate directly with oil producers for 
imports—the so-called Adelman plan. In 
effect, such an agency would have a clear 
mandate to achieve the cheapest level of 
imports possible and maximum flexibil- 
ity to achieve this objective. 

This agency would thus free us from 
the existing arrangements among multi- 
national oil corporations and oil produc- 
ing foreign governments in which the 
companies secure preferred access to the 
crude and, in return, guarantee outlets 
for that crude, rather than shopping for 
the cheapest crude. 

The agency would then allocate on a 
geographically equitable basis the crude 
oil it purchases. 

In this way, we would be attacking the 
problem at the critical point—import 
policy—rather than coming at it back- 
wards through the indirect effect on im- 
ports that may result from a Rube Gold- 
berg set of tax increases. 
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The legislation I am introducing also 
contains the following elements: 

A staged reduction in imports. The 
legislation provides that between 1975 
and 1977, the United States import 2.5 
Mbbl/d less than the present 7 Mbbl/d 
import level. In other words, by January 
1, 1978, the United States should be im- 
porting no more than 4.4 Mbbl/d. As the 
FEA Project Independence study states: 

Unlike the reduction in demand brought 
about by embargoes, there is no necessary 
relation between the institution of an energy 
conservation policy and real economic 
growth, 


This phased stepdown in imports will 
allow a transition phase for the economy 
to adjust to the reduced level of petro- 
leum. 

If the OPEC imports cannot be re- 
placed by increased domestic production. 
alternative energy sources, or non-OPEC 
imports at reasonable prices, then the 
reduced supply will have to be allocated 
on an equitable basis and it is likely that 
we shall have to adopt a system of ra- 
tioning. Authority already exists for geo- 
graphical allocation of existing supplies. 
My bill would add: (a) standby rationing 
authority and (b) mandatory rationing 
once the Federal Energy Administrator 
certifies that total oil availability—do- 
mestic and foreign sources—is not more 
than 16 Mbbl/d. The legislation would 
permit the establishment of a so-called 
“white” rationing system in which cou- 
pons could be freely traded or sold but 
is different from the system described in 
the Federal Energy Administration Fact 
Sheet of January 24, 1975, in that it rec- 
ognizes that gasoline usage differs in 
accordance with the different character- 
istics of geographical regions of the 
country. The legislation thus requires 
the President to designate regions as a. 
the President to designate regions as (a) 
urban, (b) suburban, and (c) rural. 
Rural and suburban areas would be en- 
titled to larger allocations of gasoline to 
reflect the long distances and lesser 
availability of mass transit facilities. 

On the other hand, the legislation con- 
tains provisions which impose an excise 
tax on automobiles related to fuel econ- 
omy usage. It also amends the highway 
trust fund legislation to provide $1 bil- 
lion more than is presently authorized 
under existing legislation to be applied to 
subsidized financing of buses by munic- 
ipalities, railroad capital stock and im- 
provement of roadbed. These provisions 
thus constitute a significant incentive to 
a necessary shift in the American life 
style away from excessive and unrealistic 
dependence upon the gas guzzling large 
automobiles. At the same time, it pro- 
vides a needed stimulus to employment 
and capital investment in previously ne- 
glected areas of the American economy. 

This bill thus represents a fundamental 
departure from the administration’s 
approach: It directly attacks the problem 
at its most critical point—reducing the 
leyel of OPEC imports. It also directly 
addresses the conservation side of the 
problem by authorizing: First, an equita- 
ble system of gasoline rationing which 
recognizes the differing geographic char- 
acteristics of the country; second, begins 
the necessary shift in American con- 
sumption patterns by imposing an excise 
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tax where it belongs, on the big fuel in- 
efficient automobiles; and third, gives a 
boost to mass transit facilities by in- 
creasing by $1 billion the amount of the 
highway trust fund that may be used 
for that purpose. In so doing, it creates 
jobs and capital investment where they 
will do the most good. 

This, then, is a program which identi- 
fies the problem that needs to be at- 
tacked, and then attacks it directly in a 
clear and understandable way. 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 506. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to extend the au- 
thority for financial assistance to the 
States for water resources planning. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act of 1965 to remove the termina- 
tion date for the existing program of 
Federal assistance to the States to fi- 
nance water resources planning. 

In my estimation, the Water Resources 
Planning Act was a landinark in Federal 
water resources policy. Since enactment 
of this legislation our ability to meet the 
increasing demands upon the Nation’s 
limited water resources has greatly im- 
proved. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the act is the emphasis upon State par- 
ticipation in the planning and manage- 
ment of water resources. This participa- 
tion is accomplished through provisions 
calling for coordinated planning and fi- 
nancial assistance to the States. These 
assistance funds, which are matched by 
the States, have helped to support State 
water resource agencies and programs to 
meet greater and more varied demands. 

The authority contained in title IT 
of the act for annual planning grants 
to the States is limited to 10 fiscal years 
following the date of enactment. The 
authority for such appropriations, there- 
fore, will expire with the fiscal year 1976 
budget. It is timely for the Congress to 
consider the future of the program. The 
State agencies and the programs which 
are partially funded from title III are 
essential to proper water resource plan- 
ning and development; their future must 
be assured. It is only proper that those 
States most directly involved should have 
assurances that Federal funds will con- 
tinue to be available. 

I am introducing this measure today 
as a basis for the Subcommittee on En- 
ergy Research and Water Resources of 
the Senate Interior Committee to obtain 
the views of the executive agencies on 
this matter and to begin consideration 
of the future of the planning grant pro- 
gram. 


By Mr. HASKELL (for himself, 


Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
CALF) : 


S. 507. A bill to provide for the man- 
agement, protection, and development of 
the national resource lands, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
NATIONAL RESOURCE LANDS MANAGEMENT ACT 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for myself, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 


MET- 
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Mercaur, the National Resource Lands 
Management Act. This bill, often refer- 
red to as the “BLM Organic Act,” would 
provide the first comprehensive state- 
ment of congressional goals, policies, and 
authority for the use and management 
of 451 million acres of federally owned 
lands administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior through the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Throughout most of our Nation’s his- 
tery the national resource lands have 
been called the “public domain.” The 
public domain is the “landed estate” of 
the American people. Originally includ- 
ing practically all the land with the 
boundaries of the first 48 States except 
Texas and the 13 Colonies, it has always 
constituted the largest system of Federal 
lands. 

Wallace Stegner, the noted man of let- 
ters and historian, has admirably sum- 
marized the public domain’s early his- 
tory: 

As a fact, the public domain dates from 
October 30, 1779, when Congress requested 
the states to relinquish in favor of the feder- 
al government all claims to the unsettled 
country between the Appalachians and the 
Mississippi. As a problem, it dates from the 
Act of Congress of May 18, 1796, which au- 
thorized the appointment of a surveyor-gen- 
eral and the survey of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. As the responsibility of a special branch 
of government, it was created with the Gen- 
eral Land Office in April, 1812, eight and a 
half years after Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase has superimposed mystery upon wil- 
derness, and added unmeasured millions of 
acres, unrealized opportunities, and unpre- 
dictable headaches to the national inheri- 
tance. 


For over a century and a half this vast 
land mass was woefully neglected. The 
General Land Office, under the Treasury 
Department until creation of the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1849, defined 
its primary responsibilities to be the sur- 
veying and conveying of the land. Over 
1 billion acres were transferred out of 
Federal ownership by means of grants to 
States and railroads, sales to private 
owners, homestead acts, and various 
other disposal methods. The land which 
remained lacked any consistent manage- 
ment with the inevitable result that vast 
acreages suffered extensive damage from 
overgrazing of livestock and wasteful 
settlement and farming practices—and, 
even today much of that damaged land 
has yet to benefit from natural or man- 
aided restorative processes. 

It was only with the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act in 1934, which estab- 
lished the Grazing Service to manage 
grazing districts authorized under the 
act and which provided land classifica- 
tion authority, that the general policy 
of Federal land disposal and the failure 
to accept land management responsibil- 
ities was abandoned. Acceptance of a 
policy of retention and management of 
the Federal lands was further manifested 
in 1946 in the creation of the Bureau of 
Land Management as the successor to 


both the General Land Office and the 
Grazing Service. 

Despite this long overdue acceptance 
of retention and long-term management 
philosophies for the public domain, to 
some extent we are still neglecting this 
vast national resource. This neglect can 
be overcome only by the passage of the 
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National Resource Lands Management 
Act. 

To best express the need for this legis- 
lation, I would like to speak from per- 
sonal experience. Shortly after taking my 
first oath of office as a Senator in January 
of 1973, I had the double good fortune 
of being assigned to the Senate Interior 
Committee—a committee with extensive 
authority in both the environmental and 
energy areas—and being designated as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, now the Subcommittee on the 
Environment and Land Resources—the 
subcommittee with jurisdiction over, 
among other things, the national re- 
source lands. 

It did not take me long, once I had as- 
sumed the subcommittee chairmanship, 
to realize the importance of the national 
resource lands. These lands constitute 
one-fifth of our entire land base and two- 
thirds of all Federal lands. They contrib- 
ute significant resources—in the form of 
water, timber, minerals, fuels, and live- 
stock—to our economy and large sums of 
money to the Federal, State, and local 
treasuries. Finally, they possess an al- 
most endless array of scenic and recrea- 
tional resources the potential of which 
has not yet been fully realized. 

However, with a sense of dismay, I 
must report that it took me longer to 
fully realize the importance of the legis- 
lation I introduce today. When it was 
introduced by the chairman of the In- 
terior Committee and referred to the 
Environment and Land Resources Sub- 
committee in 1973, I initially regarded 
it as nothing more than a general house- 
keeping measure—and like most Ameri- 
cans I am always prepared to put off the 
housekeeping until another day. 

The importance of the legislation first 
became apparent to me when I realized 
that the Bureau of Land Management 
is the only major Federal land agency 
without a modern statutory mandate. 
Over the years, the Congress has estab- 
lished a comprehensive statutory base of 
goals, objectives, and management au- 
thority for the newer and smaller land 
systems: the national park, forest, and 
wildlife refuge systems. Yet no similar 
legislative foundation exists for the na- 
tional resource lands. The existence of 
the Forest Service’s Organic Act of 1897 
and Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
1960 and the Park Service’s Organic Act 
of 1916 not only makes the lack of a BLM 
Organic Act more conspicuous in its ab- 
sence, but also provides convincing evi- 
dence of the embarrassing failure of Con- 
gress to complete the legislative task of 
providing a comprehensive statutory base 
for the management of all our public 
lands. 

The only management tools available 
to the BLM remain some 3,000 public 
land laws which have accumulated over 
the last 170 years. A goodly proportion 
of these laws were written in the last 
century at a time when the disposal 
policy prevailed. Not unexpectedly, there- 
fore, these laws are often conflicting, 
sometimes truly contradictory, and cer- 
tainly incomplete and inadequate. 

Mr. President, through hearings on the 
legislation last Congress and in numerous 
conversations I have had with other 
Senators, Interior Department officials, 
and citizens of my home State of Colo- 
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rado, I have learned that the lack of land 
management authority available to the 
Secretary of the Interior as a result of 
his dependence upon this uncertain set 
of laws is indeed frightening. 

In the vacuum created by the absence 
of this authority, the unnecessary waste 
and destruction of our country’s most 
valuable resource—its land—is almost 
awesome in its dimensions. Vast areas 
are eroding from vehicular overuse and 
misuse priceless petroglyphs and other 
archeological treasures are dug up or 
literally blasted off of rock walls and 
carted off for sale in stores in Los An- 
geles, Salt Lake City, and other Western 
communities; BLM facilities are defaced, 
burned, or dynamited; significant, pri- 
vate land-locked tracts of national re- 
source lands are serving as private pre- 
serves for a few select people in the ab- 
sence of any means to obtain public ac- 
cess; destruction of the land and its fa- 
cilities by users occurs without any re- 
quirement that those users restore them 
or post a security sufficient to insure their 
restoration. 

Mr. President, these and other exam- 
ples of the degradation of our public 
domain land due to the fact that the 
BLM lacks an adequate statutory base 
to protect them make our continuing 
failure to enact the necessary legislation 
an embarrassment and, worse, a derelec- 
tion of duty. Certainly, there is no more 
fundamental responsibility of a public 
official than to husband public assets— 
be they land or money. Unless we 


promptly enact this legislation we will 
have failed that principal responsibility. 


Mr. President, I am particularly grate- 
ful that the distinguished chairman of 
the Interior Committee joins me in in- 
troducing this bill. He introduced the 
first National Resource Lands Manage- 
ment Act on February 4, 1970, the year 
the report of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission was submitted. Senator 
Jackson has since been the principal 
proponent of this legislation. He has 
three times from the Interior Commit- 
tee and passed twice by the Senate. Un- 
der his effective leadership, each suc- 
cessive version of the legislation has 
become stronger and enjoyed wider sup- 
port. The chairman deserves plaudits 
for his longstanding dedication to the 
enactment of this measure. 

Mr. President, I cannot stress enough 
the urgent need for this long overdue 
legislation. I pledge to my colleagues 
early action upon this measure by the 
Subcommittee on the Environment and 
Land Resources. I expect, as well, 
prompt response by the full Interior 
Committee which reported the measure 
by unanimous vote, and by the Senate 
which passed it by a 71-to-1 vote, last 
Congress. I urge the House to join this 
Congress in giving the measure the full 
consideration it merits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
measure be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 507 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “National Re- 
source Lands Management Act”, 
(b) TABLE or CONTENTS.— 
. 2. Definitions. 
. Declaration of policy. 
. 4. Rules and regulations. 
. Public participation. 
. 6. Advisory boards and committees. 
. Annual Report. 
. Director. 
. Appropriations. 


TITLE I—GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


TABLE OF CONTENTS—Continued 


TITLE II—CONVEYANCE AND ACQUISI- 
TION AUTHORITIES 

201. Authority to sell. 

202. Disposal criteria. 

203. Sales at fair market values. 

204. Size of tracts. 

205. Competitive bidding procedures. 

206. Right to refuse or reject offer of 

purchase. 

207. Reservation of mineral interests. 

208. Conveyance of reserved mineral in- 

terests. 

208. Terms of patent. 

209. Terms of patent. 

210. Conforming conveyances to State 

and local planning. 

211, Authority to issue and correct docu- 

ments of conveyance. 

212. Recordable disclaimers of interest 

in land. 

213, Acquisition of land. 

TITLE ITlT—MANAGEMENT IMPLEMENT- 
ING AUTHORITY 

. 301. Studies, cooperative agreements, and 
contributions. 

. 302. Service charges, reimbursement pay- 
ments, and excess payments. 

. 303. Working capital fund. 

. 304. Deposits and forfeitures. 

. 305. Contracts for cadastral survey op- 
erations and resource protection. 

. 306. Unauthorized use. 

. 307. Enforcement authority. 

- 308. Cooperation with State and local 
law enforcement agencies. 

. 309. California desert area. 

. 310. Oil shale revenues. 

TITLE IV—AUTHORITY TO GRANT 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

. 401. Authorization to grant rights-of- 
way. 

. 402. Right-of-way corridors. 

. 403. General provisions. 

. 404. Terms and conditions. 

. 405. Suspension or termination of right- 
of-way. 

. 406. Rights-of-way for Federal agencies. 

. 407. Conveyance of lands. 

. 408. Existing rights-of-way. 

. 409. State standards. 

. 410. Effect on other laws. 

TITLE V—CONSTRUCTION OF LAW, PRES- 
ERVATION OF VALID EXISTING RIGHTS 
AND REPEAL OF LAWS 

. Construction of law. 

. Valid existing rights, 

. Repeal of laws relating to disposal 
of national resource lands. 

. Repeal of laws relating to admin- 
istration of national resource 
lands. 

Repeal of laws relating to rights- 
of-way. 

Sec. 2. Derrnrrions.—As used in this Act: 

(a) “The Secretary” means the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

(b) “National resource lands” means all 
lands and interests In lands (including the 
renewable and nonrenewable resources there- 
of) now or hereafter administered by the 
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Secretary through the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, except the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

(c) “Multiple use” means the management 
of the national resource lands and their var- 
ious resource values so that they are utilized 
in the combination that will best meet the 
present and future needs of the American 
people; making the most judicious use of 
the land for some or all of these resources 
or related services over areas large enough 
to provide sufficient latitude for periodic ad- 
justments in use to conform to changing 
needs and conditions; the use of some land 
for less than all of the resources; a com- 
bination of balanced and diverse resource 
uses that takes into account the long-term 
needs of future generations for renewable 
and non-renewable resources, including rec- 
reation and scenic values; and harmonious 
and coordinated management of the various 
resources without permanent impairment of 
the productivity of the land and the quality 
of the environment, with consideration be- 
ing given to the relative values of the re- 
sources and not necessarily to the combina- 
tion of uses that will give the greatest eco- 
nomic return or the greatest unit output. 

(d) “Sustained yield” means the achieve- 
ment and maintenance in perpetuity of a 
high-level annual or regular periodic output 
of the various renewable resources of land 
without ent impairment of the qual- 
ity and productivity of the land or its en- 
vironmental values. 

(e) “Areas of critical environmental con- 
cern” means areas within the national re- 
source lands where special management at- 
tention is required when such areas are de- 
evloped or used to protect, or where no de- 
velopment is required to prevent irrepara- 
ble to, important historic, cultural, 
or scenic values, or natural systems or proc- 
esses, or life and safety as a result of natural 
hazards. 

(f) “Right-of-way” means an easement, 
lease, permit, or license to occupy, use, or 
traverse national resource lands granted for 
the purposes listed in title IV of this Act. 

(g) “Holder” means any State or local 
governmental entity or agency, individual, 
partnership, corporation, association, or oth- 
er business entity receiving or using a right- 
of-way under title IV of this Act. 

Sec. 3. TION OF PoLicy. (a) Con- 
gress hereby declares that— 

(1) the national resource lands are a vital 
national asset containing a wide variety of 
natural resource values; 

(2) sound, long-term management of the 
national resource lands is vital to the main- 
tenance of a livable environment and essen- 
tial to the well-being of the American 
people; 

(3) the national interest will be best 
realized if the national resource lands and 
their resources are periodically and sys- 
tematically inventoried and their present 
and future use is projected through a land 
use planning process coordinated with other 
Federal and State planning efforts; and 

(4) except where disposal of particular 
tracts is made in accordance with title II, 
the national interest will be best served by 
retaining the national resource lands in Fed- 
eral ownership. 

(b) Congress hereby directs that the Sec- 
retary shall manage the national resource 
lands under principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield in a manner which will, 
using all practicable means and measures: 
(i) assure the environmental quality of such 
lands for present and future generations; 
(ii) include, but not necessarily be limited 
to, such uses as provision of food and habi- 
tat for wildlife, fish and domestic animals, 
minerals and materials production, supply- 
ing the products of trees and plants, human 
occupancy and use, and various forms of 
outdoor recreation; (iii) include scientific, 
scenic, historical, archeological, natural 
ecological, air and atmospheric, water re- 
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source, and other public values; (iv) include 
certain areas in their natural condition; (v) 
balance various demands on such lands con- 
sistant with national goals; (vi) assure pay- 
ment of fair market value by users of such 
lands; and (vii) provide maximum oppor- 
tunity for the public to participate in 
decisionmaking concerning such lands. 
Sec. 4, RULES AND RecuLATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. The 
promulgation of such rules and regulations 
shall be governed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237), as amended. 
Prior to the promulgation of such rules and 
regulations, the national resource lands 
shall be administered under existing rules 
and regulations comcerning such lands, 
Sec. 5. PUBLIC Pargrictearion.—In exercis- 
ing his authorities under this Act, the Sec- 
retary, by regulation, shall establish pro- 
cedures, including public hearings where 
appropriate, to give the Federal, State, and 
local governments and the public adequate 
notice and an opportunity to comment upon 
the formulation of stamdards and criteria 


In providing for public participation in plan- 
ning and programing for the national re- 
source lands, the Secretary, pursuant to the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (86 Stat. 
770) and other applicable law, may establish 
and consult such advisory boards and com- 
mittees as he deems necessary to secure full 
information and advice on the execution of 
his responsibilities. The membership of such 
boards and committees shall be representa- 
tive of a cross section of groups interested in 
the management of the national resource 
lands and the various types of use and en- 
joyment of such lands. 

Sec. T. ANNUAL Report.—The Secretary 
shall prepare an annual report which he shall 
make available to the public and submit to 
Congress no later than 120 days after the 
close of each fiscal year. The report shall 
describe, in appropriate detail, activities re- 
lating or pursuant to this Act for the fiscal 
year just ended, any problems which may 
have arisen concerning such activities, and 
other pertinent information which will assist 
the accomplishment of the provisions and 
purposes of this Act. The report shall contain 
a detailed list and description of all transfers 
of national resource Iands out of Federal 
ownership for the fiscal year fust ended. 
Tt shall include such tables, graphs, and illus- 
trations as will adequately reflect the fiscal 
year's activities, historical trends, and future 
projections relating to the national resource 
lands. 

Sec. 8. Drrecrorz—Appointments made on 
or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act to the position of the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, within the 
Department of the Interior, shall be made 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Director shall 
have a broad background and experience in 
public land and natural resource mnagement. 

Sec. 9. Appropriations.—There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. 

TITLE I—GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 101. Mamnacementr.—The Secretary 
shall manage the national resource lands in 
accordance with the policies and procedures 
of this Act and with any land use plans 
which he has prepared, pursuant to section 
103 of this Act, except to the extent that 
other applicable law provides otherwise. 
Such management shall include: 

(t) regulating, through permits, licenses, 
leases, or such other instruments as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate, the use, occu- 
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pancy, or development of the national re- 
source lands not provided for by other laws: 
Provided, however, That no provision of this 
Act shall be construed as authorizing the 
Secretary to require any Federal permit to 
hunt or fish on the national resource lands; 

(2) requiring appropriate land reclama- 
tion as a condition of use, and requiring 
performance bonds or other security guar- 
antecing such recalamation in a timley man- 
ner from any person permitted to engage 
in an extractive or other activity likely to 
entail significant disturbance to or altera- 
tion of the national resource lands; 

(3) inserting in permits, licenses, leases, 
or other authorizations to usé, occupy, or 
develop the national resource lands, pro- 
visions authorizing revocation or suspension, 
after notice and hearing, of such permits, 
licenses, leases, or other authorizations, upon 
final administrative finding of a violation of 
any regulations issued by the Secretary under 
any Act applicable to the national resource 
lands or upon final administrative finding 
of a violation on such lands of any appli- 
cable State or Federal air or water quality 
standard or implementation plan: Provided, 
That the Secretary may order an immediate 
temporary suspension prior to a hearing or 
final administrative finding if he determines 
that such a suspension is necessary to pro- 
tect public health or safety or the environ- 
ment: Provided further, That, where other 
applicable law contains specific provisions 
for suspension, revocation, or cancellation 
of a permit, license, or other authorization 
to use, occupy, or develop the national re- 
source lands, the specific provisions of such 
law shall prevail; and 

(4) the prompt development of regulations 
for the protection of areas of critical environ- 
mental concern. 

Sec. 102. Invenrory.—(a) The Secretary 
shall prepare and maintain on a continuing 
basis an inventory of all national resource 
lands, and their resource and other values 
(including outdoor recreation and scenic 
yalues) giving priority to areas of critical 
environmental concern. Areas containing 
wilderness characteristisc as described in sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Act of September 3, 1964 (78 
Stat. 890), shall be identified within five 
years of enactment of this Act. The iInven- 
tory shall be kept current so as to reflect 
changes in conditions and in identifications 
of resource and other values. The prepara- 
tion and maintenance of such inventory or 
the identification of such areas shall not, of 
itself, change or prevent change in the man- 
agement or use and national resource lands. 

(b) The Secretary, where he determines it 
to be appropriate, may provide (i) means of 
public identification of national resource 
lands, including signs and maps, and (it) 
State and local governments with data from 
the inventory for the purpose of planning 
and regulating the uses of non-Federal lands 
im the proximity of national resource lands, 

Sec. 103. LAND Use Pirans.—(a) The Secre- 
tary, shall, with public participation, develop, 
maintain, and, when appropriate, revise land 
use plans for the national resource lands 
consistent with the terms and conditions of 
this Act and coordinated so far as he finds 
feasible and proper, or as may be required 
by the enactment of a national land use pol- 
icy or other law, with the land use plans, 
including the statewide outdoor recreation 
plans developed under the Act of September 
3, 1964 (78 Stat. 897), of State and local 
governments and other Federal agencies. 

(b) In the development and maintenance 
of land use plans, the Secretary shall: 

(1) use a systematic interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to achieve integrated consideration of 
physical, biological, economic, and social 
sciences; 

(2) give priority to the designation and 
protection of areas of critical environmental 
concern; 

(3) rely, to the extent it ts available, on 
the inventory of the national resource lands, 
their resources, and other values; 
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(4) consider present and potential uses of 
the lands; 

(5) consider the relative scarcity o the 
values involved and the availability of alter- 
native means (including recycling) and sites 
for realization of those values; 

(6) welgh long-term public benefits; and 

(7) consider the requirements of applica- 
ble pollution control laws including State or 
Federal air or water quality standards, notse 
standards, and implementation plans. 

(c) Any classification of national resource 
lands in effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act is subject to review in the land use 
planning process and such lands are sub- 
ject to inclusion in land use plans pursuant 
to this section. 

(ad) Wherever any proposed change in the 
classification of, or permitted uses on, any 
national resource lands would affect author- 
ization for use of such lands, persons holding 
leases, licenses, or permits concerning the 
use to be affected shall be given written 
notice by the Secretary of such proposed 
change at least sixty days before it is put 
into effect. 

(e) Areas identified pursuant to section 
102 as haying wilderness characteristics shall 
be reviewed within fifteen years of enact- 
ment of this Act pursuant to the ures 
set forth in subsections 3 (c) and (d) of the 
Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 892-893) : 
Provideđ, however, That such review shall 
not, of itself, either change or prevent change 
in the management or use of the national 
resource lands, 

Sec. 104. RECORDATION OF MINING CLAIMS.— 
(a) Each mining claim under the Mining 
Law of 1872, as amended (Revised Statutes 
2318-2352), shall be recorded by the claimant 
with the Secretary within two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act or within thirty 
days of location of the claim, whichever is 
later. Any claim not so recorded shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be abandoned and shall 
be void. 

(b) Any claim recorded pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for which the claimant has not 
made application for a patent within five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act or the date of location of a claim, which- 
ever is later, shall be conclusively presumed 
to be abandoned and shall be void. 

(c) Such recordation or application shall 
not render valid any claim which was not 
valid on the date of enactment of this Act, 
or which becomes invalid thereafter. 


TITLE II—CONVEYANCE AND ACQUISI- 
TION AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 201. AurHortry To Setn.—Except as 
otherwise provided by law, and subject to the 
requirements of action 3 of this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized to sell mational re- 
source lands. The national resource lands 
may be sold if the Secretary, in accordance 
with the guidelines he has established for 
sale of national resource lands and after 
preparation pursuant to section 103 of this 
Act of a land use plan which includes any 
tract of such lands identified for sale, deter- 
mines that the sale of such tract will not 
cause needless degradation of the environ- 
ment and meets the disposal criteria of sec- 
tion 202 of this Act. 

Sec. 202. DISPOSAL Carrerta—(a) A tract 
of national resource lands may be transferred 
out of Federal ownership under this Act only 
where, as a result of land use planning re- 
quired under section 103, the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

(1) such tract of national resource lands, 
because of its location and other character- 
istics, is dificult to manage as part of the 
national resource Iands and is not suitable 
for management by another Federal agency; 
or 

(2) such tract of national resource lands 
was acquired for a specific purpose and the 
tract is no longer required for that or any 
other Federal purpose; or 

(3) disposal of such tract of national re- 
source lands will serve objectives which can- 
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not be achieved prudently or feasibly on land 
other than such tract and which outweigh 
all public objectives and values which would 
be served by maintaining such tract in Fed- 
eral ownership. 

(b) Where the Secretary determines that 
land to be disposed of under clause (3) of 
subsection (a) is of agricultural value and is 
desert in character, such land shall be dis- 
posed of either under the sale authority of 
section 201 or in accordance with existing 
law. 

Sec. 203. SALES aT Fam MARKET VALUE.— 

Sales of national resource lands under this 
Act shall be at not less than the appraised 
fair market value as determined by the Secre- 
tary. 
Sec. 204. Size or Tracts.—The Secretary 
shall determine and establish the size of 
tracts of national resource lands to be sold 
on the basis of the land use capabilities and 
development requirements of the lands; and, 
where any such tract is sold for agricultural 
use, its size shall be no larger than necessary 
to support a family-sized farm. 

Sec. 205. COMPETITIVE BIDDING PROCE- 
DURES.—Except as to sales under section 208 
hereof, sales of national resource lands un- 
der this Act shall be conducted under com- 
petitive bidding procedures to be estab- 
lished by the Secretary. However, where the 
Secretary determines it necessary and prop- 
er (i) to assure equitable distribution 
among purchasers of national resource lands, 
or (ii) to recognize equitable considerations 
or public policies, including but not limited 
to a preference to users, he is authorized 
to sell national resource :ands with modified 
competitive bidding or without competitive 
bidding. 

Sec. 206. RIGHT To REFUSE OR REJECT OFFER 
or PurcHase.—Until the Secretary has ac- 
cepted an offer to purchase, he may refuse to 
accept any offer or may withdraw any land 
or interest in land from sale under this Act 
when he determines that consummation of 
the sale would not be consistent with this 
Act or other applicable law. The Secretary 
shall accept or reject, in writing, any offer 
to purchase made through competitive bid 
at his invitation no later than thirty days 
after the submission of such offer. 

Sec. 207. RESERVATION OF MINERAL IN- 
TERESTS.—All conveyances of title issued by 
the Secretary under this Act, except convey- 
ances under the exchange authority provided 
in section 213, shall reserve to the United 
States all minerals in the lands, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, and re- 
move the minerals under applicable law and 
such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That, where prospecting, 
mining, or removing minerals reserved to the 
United States would interfere with or pre- 
clude the appropriate use or development of 
such land, the Secretary may (1) enter into 
covenants which provide that such activi- 
ties shall not be pursued for a specified period 
or (2) convey the minerals in the convey- 
ance of title in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 208(a) (1) and (2) and (c) 
of this Act. 

Sec. 208. CONVEYANCE oF RESERVED 
MINERAL INTERESTS.—(a) The Secretary may 
convey mineral interests owned by the United 
States where the surface is in non-Federal 
ownership, regardless of which Federal 
agency may have administered the surface, 
if he finds (1) that there are no mineral 
values in the land, or (2) that the reserva- 
tion of the mineral rights in the United 
States is interfering with or precluding ap- 
propriate nonmineral development of the 
land and that such development is a more 
beneficial use of the land than mineral de- 
velopment. 

(b) Conveyance of mineral interests pur- 
suant to this section shall be made only to 
the record owner of the surface, upon pay- 
ment of administrative costs and the fair 
market value of the interests being conveyed. 
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(c) The patent for any mineral interests 
conveyed pursuant to this section shall pro- 
vide that, in the event that mineral develop- 
ment activities are initiated within twenty 
years of the issuance of such patent, the min- 
eral interests of the owner or owners of the 
parcel of land on which such activities are 
initiated, together with the right to prospect 
for, mine, and remove the minerals under ap- 
plicable law and such regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, shall revert to the 
United States. 

(d) Before considering an application for 
conveyance of mineral interests pursuant to 
this section— 

(1) the Secretary shall require the deposit 
of a sum of money which he deems sufficient 
to cover administrative costs including, but 
not limited to, costs of conducting an explor- 
atory program to determine the character 
of the mineral deposits in the land, evalu- 
ating the data obtained under the explora- 
tory program to determine the fair market 
value of the mineral interests to be conveyed, 
and preparing and issuing the documents of 
conveyance: Provided, That, if the adminis- 
trative costs exceed the deposit, the applicant 
shall pay the outstanding amount; and, if 
the deposit exceeds the administrative costs, 
the applicant shall be given a credit for or 
refund of the excess; or 

(2) the applicant shall have conducted, 
and submitted to the Secretary the results 
of, such an exploratory program, in accord- 
ance with standards promulgated by the 
Secretary. 

(e) Moneys paid to the Secretary for ad- 
ministrative costs pursuant to subsection (d) 
of this section shall be paid to the agency 
which rendered the service and deposited to 
the appropriation then current. 

Sec. 209. Terms or PaTENT.—The Secretary 
shall insert in any patent or other document 
of conveyance he issues under this Act such 
terms, covenants, conditions, and reserva- 
tions as he deems necessary to insure proper 
land use and protection of the public interest. 

Sec. 210. CONFORMING CONVEYANCES TO 
STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING.—The Secretary 
shall not make conveyances of national re- 
sources lands under this Act which would be 
in conflict with State and local iand use 
plans, programs, zoning, and regulations. At 
least ninety days prior to offering for sale or 
otherwise conveying national resource lands 
under this Act, the Secretary shall notify the 
Governor of the State within which such 
lands are located and the head of the govern- 
ing body of any political subdivision of the 
State having zoning or other land use regu- 
latory jurisdiction in the geographical area 
within which such lands are located, in order 
to afford the appropriate body the opportu- 
nity to zone or otherwise regulate, or change 
or amend existing zoning or other regula- 
tions concerning, the use of such lands prior 
to such conveyance. 

Sec, 211. AUTHORITY To ISSUE AND Correct 
DOCUMENTS OF CONVEYANCE.—Consistent with 
his authority to dispose of national resource 
lands, the Secretary is authorized to issue 
deeds, patents, and other indicia of title, and 
to correct such documents where necessary. 
In addition, the Secretary is authorized to 
make corrections on any documents of con- 
veyance which have heretofore been issued 
on lands which would, at the time of their 
conveyance, have met the description of na- 
tional resource lands. 

Sec. 212. RECORDABLE DISCLAIMERS OF IN- 
TEREST IN Lanp.—(a) After consulting with 
any affected Federal agency, the Secretary is 
authorized to issue a document of disclaimer 
of interest or interests in any lands in any 
form suitable for recordation, where the dis- 
claimer will.help remove a cloud on the title 
of such lands and where he determines (1) a 
record interest of the United States in lands 
has terminated by operation of law; or (2) 
the lands lying between the meander line 
shown on a plat of survey approved by the 
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Bureau of Land Management or its prede- 
cessors and the actual shoreline of a body of 
water are not lands of the United States; or 
(3) accreted, relicted, or avulsed lands are 
not lands of the United States. 

(b) No document of disclaimer shall be is- 
sued pursuant to this title unless the appli- 
cant therefor has filed with the Secretary an 
application in writing and notice of such ap- 
plication setting forth the grounds support- 
ing such application has been published in 
the Federal Register at least ninety days pre- 
ceding the issuance of such disclaimer and 
until the applicant therefor has paid to the 
Secretary the administrative costs of issuing 
the disclaimer as determined by the Secre- 
tary. All receipts shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which expended. 

(c) Issuance of a document of disclaimer 
by the Secretary pursuant to the provisions 
of this section and regulations promulgated 
hereunder shall have the same effect as quit- 
claim deed from the United States. 

Sec, 213. ACQUISITION or Lanp.—(a) The 
Secretary is authorized to acquire, by pur- 
chase, exchange, or donation, lands or inter- 
ests therein where necessary for proper man- 
agement of the national resource lands. Pro- 
vided, That land or interests in land may be 
acquired pursuant to this title by eminent 
domain only if necessary in order to secure 
access to national resource lands: Provided 
further, That any such national resource 
lands acquired by eminent domain shall be 
confined to as narrow a corridor as is neces- 
sary to serve such purpose. 

(b) Acquisitions pursuant to this Act shall 
be consistent with applicable land use plans 
prepared by the Secretary under section 103 
of this Act. 

(c) In exercising the exchange authority 
granted by subsection (a) of this section, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal land or interests therein and in ex- 
change therefor he may convey to the grantor 
of such land or interests any national re- 
source lands or interests therein which, un- 
der section 202 of this Act, he finds proper 
for transfer out of Federal ownership and 
which are located in the same State as the 
non-Federal land to be acquired. The values 
of the lands so exchanged either shall be 
equal, or if they are not equal, shall be 
equalized by the payment of money to the 
grantor or to the Secretary as the circum- 
stances require. 

(d) Lands acquired by exchange under this 
section or section 301(c) which are within 
the boundaries of the national forest system 
may be transferred to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for administration as part of, and 
in accordance with laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to, the national forest sys- 
tem, Such transfer shall not result in the 
reduction in the percentage of in-lieu pay- 
ments receivable by State and local govern- 
ments. Lands acquired by exchange under 
this section or section 301(c) which are 
within the boundaries of national park, 
wildlife refuge, wild and scenic rivers, trails, 
or any other system established by Act of 
Congress may be transferred to the appro- 
priate agency head for administration as 
part of, and in accordance with the laws, 
rules, and regulations applicable to, such 
system. 

(e) Lands and interests in lands acquired 
pursuant to this section or section 301(c) 
shall, upon acceptance of title, become na- 
tional resource lands, and, for the admin- 
istration of public land laws not repealed 
by this Act, shall become public lands. If 
such acquired lands or interests in lands are 
located within the exterior boundaries of a 
grazing district established pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 of the Taylor Grazing Act (48 Stat. 
1269), as amended, they shall become a part 
of that district. 

TITLE M1 I—MANAGEMENT IMPLEMENTING 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 301. STUDIES, COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS, 

AND CONTRIBUTIONS.—(a} The Secretary may 
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conduct investigations, studies, and experi- 
ments, on his own initiative or in cooperation 
with others, involving the management, pro- 
tection, development, acquisition, and con- 
veying of the national resource lands. 

(b) The Secretary may enter into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements involving 
the management, protection, development, 
acquisition, and conveying of the national 
resource lands, 

(c) The Secretary may accept contribu- 
tions or donations of money, services, and 
property, real, personal, or mixed, for the 
management, protection, development, ac- 
quisition, and conveying of the national re- 
source lands, including the acquisition of 
rights-of-way for such purposes. He may 
accept contributions for cadastral survey- 
ing performed on federally controlled or in- 
termingled lands. Moneys received hereunder 
shall be credited to a separate account in 
the Treasury and are hereby appropriated 
and made available until expended, as the 
Secretary may direct, for payment of ex- 
penses incident to the function toward the 
administration of which the contributions 
were made and for refunds to depositors of 
amounts contributed by them in specific 
instances where contributions are in excess 
of their share of the cost. 

Sec. 302. SERVICE CHARGES, REIMBURSEMENT 
PAYMENTS, AND Excess PAYMENTS.—(a) Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary may establish filing fees, service 
fees and charges, and commissions with re- 
spect to applications and other documents 
relating to national resource lands and may 
change and abolish such fees, charges, and 
commissions. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to require 
a deposit of any payments intended to reim- 
burse the United States for extraordinary 
costs with respect to applications and other 
documents relating to national resource 
lands. The moneys received for extraordinary 


costs under this subsection shall be deposited 
with the Treasury in a special account and 
are hereby appropriated and made available 
until expended. As used in this subsection, 
“extraordinary costs” include but are not 
limited to the costs of special studies; envi- 


ronmental impact statements; monitoring 
construction, operation, maintenance, and 
termination of any authorized facility; or 
other special activities. 

(c) In any case where It shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that any 
person has made a payment under any stat- 
ute relating to the sale, lease, use, or other 
disposition of the national resource lands 
which ts not required or is in excess of the 
amount required by applicable law and the 
regulations issued by the Secretary, the Sec- 
retary, upon application or otherwise, may 
cause a refund to be made from applicable 
funds. 

Sec. 303. Workine CarrraL Funp—(a) 
There is hereby established a working capital 
fund for the management of national re- 
source lands. This fund shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for expenses 
necessary for furnishing, in accordance with 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), as 
amended, and regulations promulgated 
thereunder, supplies and equipment services 
in support of Bureau of Land Management 
programs, including but not limited to, the 
purchase or construction of storage facilities, 
equipment yards, and related improvements 
and the purchase, lease, or rent of motor 
vehicles, aircraft, heavy equipment, and fire 
control and other resource management 
equipment within the limitations set forth 
in sppropriations made to the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

(b) The initial capital of the fund shall 
consist of appropriations made for that pur- 
pose together with the fair and reasonable 
value at the fund's inception of the inven- 
tortes, equipment, receivables, and other 
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assets, less the liabilities, transferred to the 
fund. The Secretary is authorized to make 
such subsequent transfers to the fund as he 
deems appropriate in connection with the 
functions to be carried on through the 
fund. 

(c) The fund shall be credited with pay- 
ments from appropriations and funds of the 
Bureau of Land Management, other agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, other 
Federal agencies, and other sources, as au- 
thorized by law, at rates approximately equal 
to the cost of furnishing the facilities, sup- 
plies, equipment, and services (Including de- 
preciation and accrued annual leave). Such 
payments may be made in advance in con- 
nection with firm orders, or by way of re- 
imbursement. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $3,000,000 as initial 
capital of the working capital fund, 

Sec. 304. DEPOSITS AND FORFEITURES.— (A) 
Any moneys received by the United States 
as a result of the forfeiture of a bond or 
other security by a resource developer or pur- 
chaser or permittee who does not fulfill the 
requirements of his contract or permit or 
does not comply with the regulations of the 
Secretary, or as a result of a compromise or 
settlement of any claim whether sounding 
in tort or in contract involving present or 
potential damage to national resource lands 
shall be credited to a separate account in the 
Treasury and are hereby appropriated and 
made available, until expended as the Sec- 
retary may direct, to cover the cost to the 
United States of any improvement, protec- 
tion, or rehabilitation work on the national 
resource lands which has been rendered 
necessary by the action which has led to the 
forfelture, compromise, or settlement. 

(b) The Secretary may require a user or 
users of roads, trails, lands, or facilities under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to maintain such roads, trails, lands, 
or facilities in a satisfactory condition com- 
mensurate with the particular use require- 
ments and the use made by each, the extent 
of such maintenance to be shared by the 
users in proportion to such use or, if such 
maintenance cannot be so provided, to de- 
posit sufficient money to enable the Secretary 
to provide such maintenance. Such deposits 
shall be credited to a separate account in the 
Treasury and are hereby appropriated and 
made available until expended, as the Secre- 
tary may direct, to cover the cost to the 
United States of the maintenance of any 
road, trail, lands, or facility under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Management: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed to require the user or 
users to provide maintenance or deposits to 
repair any damages attributable to general 
public use rather than the specific use or 
uses of such user or users. 

(c) Any moneys collected under this Act 
in connection with lands administered under 
the Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), as 
amended, shall be expended for the benefit of 
such land only. 

(d) If any portion of a deposit or amount 
forfeited under this Act is found by the Sec- 
retary to be in excess of the cost of doing the 
work authorized under this Act, the amount 
in excess shall be transferred to miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec. 305. CONTRACTS FOR CADASTRAL SURVEY 
OPERATIONS AND RESOURCE PROTECTION.—(a) 
The Secretary is authorized to enter into 
contracts for the use of aircraft, and for sup- 
plies and services, prior to the passage of an 
appropriation therefor, for airborne cadastral 
survey and resource potection opeations of 
the Bureau of Land Management. He may 
renew such contracts annually, not more 
than twice, without additional competition. 
Such contracts shall obligate funds for the 
fiscal years in which the costs are incurred. 

(b) Each such contract shall provide that 
the obligation of the United States for the 
ensuing fiscal years is contingent upon the 
passage of an applicable appropriation, and 
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that no payment shall be made under the 
contract for the ensuing fiscal years until 
such appropriation becomes available for 
expenditure. 

Sec. 306. UNAUTHORIZED Use.—The use, oc- 
cupancy, or development of any portion of 
the national resource lands contrary to any 
regulation of the Secretary or other respon- 
sible authority, or contrary to any order 
issued pursuant to any such regulation, ts 
unlawful and prohibited. 

Sec. 307. ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY —(A) 
Any violation of regulations which the Sec- 
retary issues with respect to the manage- 
ment, protection, development, acquisition, 
and conveying of the national resource lands 
and property located thereon and which the 
Secretary identifies as being subject to this 
section shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than twelve months, or both, Any per- 
son charged with a violation of such regula- 
tlon may be tried and sentenced by any 
United States magistrate designated for thar 
purpose by the court by which he was ap- 
pointed, in the same manner and subject to 
the same conditions and limitations as pro- 
vided for in section 3401 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. : 

(b) At the request of the Secretary, the 
Attorney General may institute a civil ac- 
tion m any United States district court for 
an injunction or other appropriate order to 
prevent any person from using the national 
resource Iands in violation of laws or regu- 
lations relating to lands or resources man- 
aged by the Secretary. 

(c) For the specific purpose of enforcing 
any law or regulation relating to lands or 
resources managed by the Secretary, the Sec- 
retary may designate any employee to (1) 
carry firearms; (il) execute and serve any 
warrant or other process issued by a court 
or officer of competent jurisdiction; (iit) 
make arrests without warrant or process for 
a misdemeanor he has reasonable grounds 
to believe is being committed in his presence 
or view, or for a felony if he has reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person to be 
arrested has committed or is committing 
such felony; (iv) search without warrant or 
process any person, place, or conveyance as 
provided by law; and (v) seize without war- 
rant or process any evidentiary item as pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 308. COOPERATION WITH STATE AND 
Locat LAw ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES. —In con- 
nection with administration and regulation 
of the use and occupancy of the national 
resource lands, the Secretary is authorized 
to cooperate with the regulatory and law 
enforcement officials of any State or political 
subdivision thereof. Such cooperation may 
include reimbursement to a State or its sub- 
division for expenditures incurred by it in 
connection with activities which assist in 
the administration and regulation of use 
and occupancy of national resource lands. 

Sec. 309. CALIFORNIA DESERT ArtA—(a) 
The Congress finds that— 

(1) the California desert contains histori- 
cal, scenic, archeological, environmental, bi- 
ological, cultural, scientific, and educational 
resources that are unique and irreplaceable; 

(2) the desert environment is a total eco- 
system that is extremely fragile, easily 
scarred, and slowly healed; 

(3) the desert environment and its re- 
sources, including certain rare and endan- 
gered species of wildlife, plants, and fishes, 
and numerous archeological and historic 
sites, are seriously threatened by air pollu- 
tion, inadequate Federal management au- 
thority, and pressures of increased use, par- 
ticularly recreational use; 

(4) because of the proximity of the Call- 
fornia desert to the rapidly growing popula- 
tion centers of southern California, these 
threats are certain to intensify; 

(5) the Secretary has initiated a com- 
prehensive planning process and established 
an interim management program for the 
California dezert; and 
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(6) to insure further study of the rela- 
tionship of man and the desert environment 
and preserve the unique and irreplaceable 
resources of the California desert, the public 
must be provided more opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such planning and management, 
and additional management authority must 
be provided to the Secretary to enable ef- 
fective implementation of such planning and 
management. 

(b) It is the purpose of this section to 
provide for the immediate and future pro- 
tection and management of the California 
desert within the framework of a program of 
multiple use and the maintenance of en- 
vironmental quality. 

(c) (1) For the purpose of this section, the 
“California desert area” is the area generally 
depicted on a map entitled “California Desert 
Area—-Proposed”, dated April 1974, and on file 
in the Office of the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

(2) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary shall file a map 
and a legal description of the California 
desert area with the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, and 
such description shall have the same force 
and effect as if included in this Act: Pro- 
vided, however, That correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such legal de- 
scription and map may be made by the Sec- 
retary. To the extent practicable, the Secre- 
tary shall make such legal description and 
map available to the public promptly upon 
request. 

(d) The Secretary, in accordance with sec- 
tion 103, shall prepare and implement a com- 
prehensive, long-range plan for the manage- 
ment, use, and protection of the national 
resources lands within the California desert 
area. Such plan shall be completed and im- 
plementation thereof initiated on or before 
June 30, 1979. 

(e) During the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act and ending 
on the effective date of implementation of 
the comprehensive, long-range plan, the Sec- 
retary shall execute an interim program to 
manage and protect the national resource 
lands, and their resources now in danger of 
destruction, in the California desert area, 
to provide for the public use of such lands 
in an orderly and reasonable manner such 
as through the development of campgrounds 
and visitor centers, and to provide for a 
uniformed desert ranger force. 

(f)(1) The Secretary, within sixty days of 
enactment of this Act, shall establish a Cali- 
fornia Desert Area Advisory Committee 
(hereinafter referred to as “advisory com- 
mittee”) in accordance with the provisions 
of section 6 of this Act. 

(2) It shall be the function of the ad- 
visory committee to advise the Secretary with 
respect to the preparation and implementa- 
tion of the comprehensive, long-range plan 
required under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, 

ig) The Secretaries of Agriculture and De- 
fense shall manage lands within their re- 
spective jurisdictions located in or adjacent 
to the California desert area, in accordance 
with the laws relating to such lands and 
wherever practicable in a manner consonant 
with the purpose of this section. The Secre- 
taries of the Interior, Agriculture, and De- 
fense are authorized and encouraged to con- 
sult among themselves and take cooperative 
actions to carry out this subsection. 

(h) The Secretary shall report to the Con- 
gress no later than two years after the 
enactment of this Act, and annually there- 
after in the report required in section 7 of 
this Act, on the progress in, and any prob- 
lems concerning, the implementation of this 
section, together with any recommendations, 
which he may deem necessary, to remedy 
such problems. 

(i) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years 1976 through 1980 not to 
exceed $40,000,000 to effect the purpose of 
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this section, such amount to remain ayail- 
able until expended. 

Sec. 310. Or SHALE Revenves.—Section 35 
of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450), 
as amended (30 US.C. 191), is further 
amended by striking the period at the end 
of the proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
the language as follows: And provided 
further, That all moneys paid to any State 
on or after January 1, 1974, from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals of public lands 
for the purpose of development of or research 
concerning oil shale deposits may be used 
by such State and Its subdivisions for (1) 
planning, (2) construction and maintenance 
of public facilities, and (3) provision of pub- 
lic services, as the legislature of the State 
may direct, giving priority to those subdivi- 
sions of the State socially or economically 
impacted by the development or research 
activities. 

TITLE IV—AUTHORITY TO GRANT 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec. 401. AUTHORIZATION To Grant RIGHTS- 
or-Wary.—(a) The Secretary is authorized 
to grant, issue, or renew rights-of-way over, 
upon, or through the national resource lands 
for— 

(1) Reservoirs, canals, ditches, flumes, 
laterals, pipes, pipelines, tunnels, and other 
facilities and systems for the impoundment 
storage, transportation, or distribution of 
water; 

(2) Pipelines and other systems for the 
transportation or distribution of liquids and 
gases, other than oil, natural gas, synthetic 
liquid or gaseous fuels, or any refined prod- 
uct produced therefrom, or water and for 
storage and terminal facilities in connection 
therewith; 

(3) Pipelines, slurry and emulsion systems, 
and conveyor belts for transportation and 
distribution of solid materials, and facilities 
for the storage of such materials in connec- 
tion therewith; 

(4) Systems for generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric energy, except 
that the applicant shall also comply with all 
applicable requirements of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission under the Act of June 10, 
1920, as amended (16 U.S.C. 796, 797); 

(5) Systems for transmission or reception 
of radio. television, telegraph, and other 
electronic signals, and other means of com- 
munication; 

(6) Roads, trails, highways, railroads, 
canals, tramways, airways, livestock drive- 
ways, or other means of transportation; and 

(7) Such other necessary transportation 
or other systems or facilities which are in 
the public interest and which require rights- 
of-way over, upon, or through the national 
resource lands. 

{b)(1) The Secretary shall require, prior 
to granting, issuing, or renewing a right- 
of-way, that the applicant submit and dis- 
close any or all plans, contracts, agreements, 
or other information or material reasonably 
related to the use, or intended use, of the 
right-of-way which he deems necessary to a 
determination, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title, as to whether a right- 
of-way shall be granted, issued, or renewed 
and the terms and conditions which should 
be included in such right-of-way. 

(2) If the applicant is a partnership, cor- 
poration, association, or other business en- 
tity, the Secretary, prior to granting a right- 
of-way pursuant to this title, shall require 
the applicant to disclose the identity of the 
participants in the entity. Such disclosure 
shall include, where applicable: (1) the 
mame and address of each partner; (2) the 
name and address of each shareholder own- 
ing 3 per centum or more of the shares, 
together with the number and percentage of 
any class of voting shares of the entity which 
such shareholder is authorized to vote: and 
(3) the name and address of each affiliate of 
the entity together with, in the case of an af- 
filiate controlled by the entity, the number 
of shares and the percentage of any class of 
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voting stock of that affiliate owned, directly 
or indirectly, by that entity, and, in the case 
of an affiliate which controls that entity, 
the number of shares and the percentage of 
any class of voting stock of that entity 
owned, directly or indirectly, by the affiliate. 

(c) Nothing in this title shall be deemed 
to limit in any way the authority of the Sec- 
retary to make grants, issue leases, licenses, 
or permits, or enter into contracts under 
other provisions of law, for purposes ancil- 
lary or complementary to the construction, 
operation, maintenance, or termination of 
any facility authorized under this title. 

Sec. 402. RIGHT-OF-WAY Corripors.—(a) 
After the Secretary has submitted the re- 
port required by section 28(s) of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, as amended by the Act 
of November 16, 1973 (87 Stat. 576), he shall, 
consistent with applicable land use plans, 
designate transportation and utility corridors 
on national resource lands and, to the ex- 
tent practical and appropriate, require that 
rights-of-way be confined to them. In desig- 
nating such corridors and in determining 
whether to require that rights-of-way be con- 
fined to them, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration National and State land use 
policies, environmental quality, economic 
efficiency, national security, safety, and good 
engineering and technological practices, The 
Secretary shall issue regulations containing 
the criterla and procedures he will use in 
designating such corridors. Any existing 
transportation and utility corridors may be 
designated as transportation and utility cor- 
ridors pursuant to this subsection without 
further review. 

(b) In order to minimize adverse environ- 
mental impacts and the proliferation of sep- 
arate rights-of-way across national resource 
lands, the use of rights-of-way in common 
shall be required to the extent practical, and 
each right-of-way or permit shall reserve to 
the Secretary the right to grant additional 
rights-of-way or permits for compatible uses 
on or adjacent to rights-of-way granted pur- 
suant to this title. 

Sec. 403. GENERAL Provistons.—(a) The 
Secretary shall specify the boundaries of 
each right-of-way as precisely as is prac- 
ticabie. Each right-of-way shall be limited 
to the ground which the Secretary deter- 
mines: (1) will be occupied by facilities 
which constitute the project for which the 
right-of-way is given, (2) to be necessary 
for the operation or maintenance of the proj- 
ect, and (3) to be necessary to protect the 
environment or public safety. The Secretary 
may authorize the temporary use of such 
additional lands as he determines to be rea- 
sonably necessary for the construction, op- 
eration, maintenance, or termination of the 
project or a portion thereof, or for access 
thereto. 

(b) The Secretary shall determine the du- 
ration of each right-of-way or other author- 
ization to be granted, issued, or renewed pur- 
suant to this title. In determining the dura- 
tion the Secretary shall, among other things, 
take into consideration the cost of the fa- 
cility and its useful life. 

(c) Rights-of-way granted, issued, or re- 
newed pursuant to this title shall be given 
under such regulations or stipulations, in 
accord with the provision of this title or any 
other law, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe 
regarding extent, duration, survey, location, 
construction, maintenance, and termina- 
tion. 

(d) The Secretary, prior to granting a 
right-of-way pursuant to this title for a 
new project which may have a significant 
impact on the environment, shall require 
the applicant to submit a plan of construc- 
tion, operation, and rehabilitation of such 
right-of-way which shall comply with stipu- 
lations or with regulations issued by the 
Secretary. The Secretary shall issue regula- 
tions or impose stipulations which shall 
incinde, but shall not be limited to: (1) 
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requirements to insure that activities on 
the right-of-way will not violate applicable 
air and water quality standards or appli- 
cable transmission, powerplant, and related 
facility siting standards established by or 
pursuant to law; (2) requirements designed 
to contol or preyent (A) damage to the 
environment (including damage to fish and 
wildlife habitat), (B) damage to public or 
private property, and (C) hazards to public 
health and safety; and (3) requirements to 
protect the interests of individuals living 
in the general area traversed by the right- 
of-way who rely on the fish, wildlife, and 
biotic resources of the area for subsistence 
purposes. Such regulations shall be regu- 
larly revised. Such regulations shall be ap- 
plicable to every right-of-way granted pur- 
suant to this title, and may be applicable 
to rights-of-way to be renewed pursuant 
to this title. 

(e) Mineral and vegetative materials, in 
cluding timber, within or without a right- 
of-way may be used or disposed of in con- 
nection with construction or other purposes 
only if authorization to remove or use such 
materials has been obtained pursuant to 
applicable laws. 

(f) No right-of-way shall be issued for less 
than the fair market value thereof as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. The Secretary may, 
by regulation or prior to promulgation of 
such regulations, as a condition of a right- 
of-way to reimburse the United States for 
all reasonable administrative and other 
costs incurred in processing an application 
for such right-of-way and fn inspection and 
monitoring of construction, operation, and 
termination of the facility pursuant to such 
right-of-way: Provided, however, That 
rights-of-way may be granted, issued, or 
renewed to State or local governments or 
agencies or instrumentalities thereof, or to 
nonprofit associations or nonprofit corpora- 
tions which are not themselves controlled or 
owned by profitmaking corporations or busi- 
ness enterprises, for such lesser charge as 
the Secretary finds equitable and in the 
public interest. 

(g) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations specifying the extent to which hold- 
ers of rights-of-way under this title shall be 
Hable to the United States for damage or 
injury incurred by the United States in con- 
nection with the rights-of-way. The regula- 
tions shall also specify the extent to which 
such holders shall indemnify or hold harm- 
less the United States for liabilities, damages, 
or claims arising in connection with the 
rights-of-way. 

(h) Where he deems it appropriate, the 
Secretary may require a holder of a right-of- 
way to furnish a bond, or other security, 
satisfactory to the Secretary to secure all 
or any of the obligations imposed by the 
terms and conditions of the right-of-way or 
by any rule or regulation of the Secretary. 

(i) The Secretary shall grant, issue, or re- 
new a right-of-way under this title only 
when he is satisfied that the applicant has 
the technical and financial capability to con- 
struct the project for which the right-of-way 
is requested, and in accord with the require- 
ments of this title. 

Sec. 404. TERMS AND CONDITIONS —Each 
right-of-way shall contain such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems necessary 
to (1) carry out the purposes of this Act and 
rules and regulations hereunder; (2) protect 
the environment; (3) protect Federal prop- 
erty and monetary interests; (4) manage ef- 
ficiently national resource lands which are 
subject to the right-of-way or adjacent 
thereto and protect the other lawful users of 
the national resource lands adjacent to or 
traversed by said right-of-way; (5) protect 
lives and property; (6) protect the interests 
of individuals living in the general area tra- 
versed by the right-of-way who rely on the 
fish, wildlife, and biotic resources of the area 
for subsistence purposes; and (7) protect the 
public interest in the national resource lands. 
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Src. 405. SUSPENSION OR TERMINATION OF 
Ricut-or-Way.—Abandonment of the right- 
of-way or noncompliance with any provision 
of this title, condition of the right-of-way, or 
applicable rule or regulation of the Secretary 
may be grounds for suspension or termina- 
tion of the right-of-way if, after due notice 
to the holder of the right-of-way and an ap- 
propriate administrative proceeding pursuant 
to title 5, United States Code, section 554, the 
Secretary determines that any such ground 
exists and that suspension or termination is 
justified. No administrative proceeding shall 
be required where the right-of-way by its 
terms provides that it terminates on the oc- 
currence of a fixed or agreed-upon condition, 
event, or time. If the Secretary determines 
that an immediate temporary suspension of 
activities within a right-of-way for violation 
of its terms and conditions is necessary to 
protect public health or safety or the en- 
vironment, he may abate such activities prior 
to an administrative proceeding. Prior to 
commencing any proceeding to suspend or 
terminate a right-of-way the Secretary shall 
give written notice to the holder of the 
ground or grounds for such action and shall 
give the holder a reasonable time to resume 
use of the right-of-way or to comply with 
this title, condition, rule, or regulation as the 
case may be. Deliberate failure of the holder 
of the right-of-way to use the right-of-way 
for the purpose for which it was granted, is- 
sued, or renewed for any continuous five-year 
period shall constitute a rebuttable presump- 
tion of abandonment of the right-of-way: 
Provided, however, That where the failure of 
the holder to use the right-of-way for the 
purpose for which it was granted, issued, or 
renewed for any continuous five-year period 
is due to circumstances not within the hold- 
er’s control the Secretary is not required to 
commence proceedings to suspend or termi- 
nate the right-of-way. 

Sec. 406. RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR FEDERAL 
AGENCIEs.—(a) The Secretary may reserve for 
the use of any department or agency of the 
United States a right-of-way over, upon, or 
through national resource lands, subject to 
such terms and conditions as he may impose. 
The provisions of this title shall be applicable 
to any such right-of-way. 

(b) Where a right-of-way has been pro- 
vided for the use of any department or agen- 
cy of the United States, the Secretary shall 
take no action to terminate, or otherwise 
limit, that use without the consent of the 
head of that other department or agency. 

Src. 407. CONVEYANCE or Lanps.—If under 
applicable law the Secretary decides to trans- 
fer out of Federal ownership, by patent, deed, 
or otherwise, any national resource lands 
covered in whole or in part by a right-of-way, 
including a right-of-way granted under the 
Act of November 16, 1973 (87 Stat. 576), the 
lands may be conveyed subject to the right- 
of-way: however, if the Secretary determines 
that retention of Federal control over the 
right-of-way is necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this title will be carried out, the 
terms and conditions of the right-of-way 
complied with, or the national resource lands 
protected, he shall (1) reserve to the United 
States that portion of the lands which lies 
within the boundaries of the right-of-way, or 
(2) convey the lands, including that portion 
within the boundaries of the right-of-way, 
subject to the right-of-way and reserving to 
the United States the right to enforce all or 
any of the terms and conditions of the right- 
of-way, including the right to renew it or 
extend lt upon its termination and to collect 
rents. 

Sec, 408. EXISTING RiGHTs-oFr-Way.—Noth- 
ing in this title shall have the effect of ter- 
minating any rights-of-way or rights-of-use 
heretofore issued, granted, or permitted by 
the Secretary. However, with the consent of 
the holder thereof, the Secretary may cancel 
such a right-of-way and in its stead issue a 
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right-of-way pursuant to the provisions of 

this title. 

Sec. 409. STATE STANDARDS.—The Secretary 
shall take into consideration and, to the ex- 
tent practical, comply with State standards 
for right-of-way construction, operation, and 
maintenance if those standards are more 
stringent than Federal standards and if the 
national resource lands are adjacent to lands 
to which such State standards apply. 

Sec, 410. EFFECT on OTHER Laws.—(a) After 
the date of enactment of this Act, no right- 
of-way for the purposes listed in this title 
shall be granted, issued, or renewed over, 
upon, or through national resource lands ex- 
cept under and subject to the provisions, 
limitations, and conditions of this title: Pro- 
vided, That any application for a right-of- 
way filed under any other law prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act may, at the 
applicant’s option, be considered as an ap- 
plication under this title or the Act under 
which the application was filed. The Secre- 
tary may require the applicant to submit any 
additional information he deems necessary 
to comply with the requirements of this title. 

(b) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to preclude the use of national re- 
sources lands for highway purposes pursuant 
to sections 107 and 317 of title 23, United 
States Code. 

TITLE V—CONSTRUCTION OF LAW, PRES- 
ERVATION OF VALID EXISTING RIGHTS, 
AND REPEAL OF LAWS 
Sec. 501, CONSTRUCTION or Law.—(a) Ex- 

cept as provided in section 410, the author- 
ity conferred upon the Secretary by this Act 
is in addition to all other authority vested 
in him by law, and nothing in this Act shall 
be deemed to repeal any such other author- 
ity by implication. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as limiting or restricting the power and 
authority of the United States or— 

(1) as affecting in any way any law gov- 
erning appropriations or use of, or Federal 
fight to, water or national resource lands; 

(2) as expanding or diminishing Federal 
or State jurisdiction, responsibility, inter- 
ests, or rights in water resources develop- 
ment or control; 

(3) as displacing, superseding, limiting, or 
modifying any interstate compact or the 
jurisdiction or responsibility of any legally 
established joint or common agency of two 
or more States or of two or more States and 
the Federal Government; 

(4) as superseding, modifying, or repeal- 
ing, except as specifically set forth in this 
Act, existing laws applicable to the various 
Federal agencies which are authorized to 
develop or participate in the development of 
water resources or to exercise licensing or 
regulatory functions in relation thereto; 

(5) as modifying the terms of any inter- 
state compact; 

(6) as a limitation upon any State crimi- 
nal statute or upon the police power of 
the respective States, or as derogating the 
authority of a local police officer in the per- 
formance of his duties, or as depriving any 
State or political subdivision thereof of any 
right it may have to exercise civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction on the national resource 
lands; i 

(7) as affecting the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the several States with re- 
spect to wildlife and fish in the national 
resource lands; or 

(8) as amending, limiting, or infringing 
the existing laws providing grants of land to 
the States. 

Sec. 502. Vaio EXISTING Ricurs.—aAll ac- 
tions by the Secretary under this Act shall 
be subject to valid existing rights. 

Sec. 503. REPEAL or Laws RELATING TO DIS- 
POSAL OF NATIONAL RESOURCE Lanps—(a) 
The following statutes or parts of statutes 
are repealed: 


Statute at 


Act of Large 43 U.S. Code 


1. Homestesds: 


Revised Statute 2289......-----..--.- Sa a a A TE BERTAN 181,171. 
Mar. 8, 1891.. .......-- - 561.. 26: 1097. 

Revised Statute 2290... 

Revised Statute 2295... 

Revised Statute 2291... 

June 6, 1912. ........-.- 


Oct. 17, 1914 
Revised Statute 2297. 


June §, 1880 
Revised-Statute 2301 
Mar. 3, 1891 

June 3, 1896. 

Revised Statute 2288... 
Mar. 3, 1891..-.. 

Mar. 3, 1905.. 

Revised Statute 2206 


Aug, 31, 1918. 
Sept. 13, 1918..... 
Revised Statute 


May 22, 1902... 
June 5, 1900.. : 
Mar, 3, 1875... exe ecnnweness--2 18: 420 
SOY 6, UOTE VARLET A ENS 180.........-.. Only last 
paragraph 
of sec, 1: 
Mar. 1, 1933 WROCE, PE g E R 
The following words only: “Provided, That no further allotments of lands to Indians on the public 
domain shall be made in Sah Juan County, Utah, nor shall further Indian homesteads be made in. said 
county under the Act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. 96: U.S.C, title 43, sec. 190).” 
Revised Statutes 2310, 2311 
June 13, 1902... 
Mar, 3; 1879... 
July 1, 1879... 
May 6, 1886... 
Ang. 21, 1916. 
June 3, 1924... 
Revised Statute 2298 
Aug, 30, 1890... Dn aetawas EE ER A 26: 391......... 212, 


The following words only: “No person who shall after the passage of this act, enter upon any of the public 
lands with a view to occupation, entry or settlement under-any of the land laws shall be permitted to ac- 
ger title to`more than three hundred and twenty acres in the aggregate, under all of said laws, but this 
limitation shall not operate to curtail the right of any person who has heretofore made entry or settlement 
on the public lands, or whose occupation, entry or settlement, is validated by this act.” 

Mar, 3, 1801. 56} 17. 26; 1101 


The following words only: “and that the provision of ‘An Act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and 
for other purposes,’ which reads as follows, viz: ‘No person who shall after the passage of this act enter upon 
any of the public lands with a view to occupation, entry or settlement under any of the land laws shall be 
permitted to acquire title to more than three hundred and twenty acres in the aggregate under all said 
laws,’ shall be construed to include in the maximum amount of lands the title to which is permitted to be 
acquired by one person-only agricultural lands and not to include lands entered or sought to be entered 
under mineral land laws.” 


Act of 


1, Homesteads—Continued 


Apr. 28, 1904 
Aug. 3, 1950... 
Mar, 2, 1880. 
Feb, 20, 1917.. 
Mar. 4, 1921. 
Feb. 19, 1900.. 
June 13, 1912 
Mar, 3, 1915. 
Mar. 3, 191: 
Mar, 4, 191 
July 3, 1016... 
Feb, 11, 1913 
June 17, 1910 
Mar. 8, 1915. 
ce 
Aug. 10, 1917 
Mar, 4, 1915. 
Mar. 4, 1923. 
Apr. 28, 1904.. 


Aug. 24, 1919, 
Aug. 22, 1914 
Feb, 25, 1919.. 
July 3, 1916... 
Sept. 29, 1919. 
Apr. 6, 1922... 
Mar, 2, 1889 
Dec, 29, 1894... 
July 1, 1879.... 
Dec. 20, 1917.. 
July 24, 1919. 


July 30, 1956... 

Mar. 1, 1921.. 

Apr. 7, 1922 

Revised Statute 2308. 
June 16, 1898. 

Aung. 29, 1916 

were 7, 1930 

Mar. 3, 1933... .... 
Mar. 3, 1870. 

Mar. 2, 1889 

June 3, 1878 

Revised Statute 2204. 
May 26, 1890. 

Mar, 11, 1902. 

Mar. 4, 1904.. 

Feb. 23, 1923. 4 
Revised Statute 2293 
Oct. 6, 1917. ... 

Mar. 4, 1913 


May 13, 1932 

June 16, 1933. 

July 26, 1935... 
June 16, 1937.. 

Aug. 27, 1935 

Sept. 30, 1800........ 
June 16, 1880. 

Apr. 18, 1904 


Revised Statute 2304...........---.--.--- 


Section 


Statute at 
Large 


43 U.S. Code 


Next to last 
paragraph 


paragraph 
of section 


272, 273. 


GGT ‘OE Rivnuve 
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Statute at 


Statute at 
Large 


Act of Chapter Section ‘Large 43 U.S. Code 
s SN re eS SST Sb a ee 


Act of Chapter Section 43 U.S. Code 


1, Homesteads—Continued 
Mar. 1, 1901 
Revised Statute 2305 
Feb, 25, 1919 


3. Sale and Disposal Laws—Continued 
Revised Statute 2360... 
Revised Statute 2370. 
Revised Statute 2371. 
Revised Statute 2374. 
Revised Statute 2372 


Feb. Poses 

The following words only: “And provided further; That where soldier's additional homestead entries May i ae 
have been made or initiated upon certificate of the Commissioner of the General Land Oflice of the ri ght s 
to make such entry, and there is no adverse claimant, and such certificate is found erroneous or invalid Revised Statute 237 
for any cause, the purchaser thereunder, on making proof of such purchase, may perfect his title by pay- Revised Statute 237 
ment of the Goverament price for the land; but no person shall be permitted to acquire more than one Mar. 2, 1889 
hundred and sixty acres-of public land through the location of any such certificate.” 4. Townsite Reservation and Sale: 
UT a EEE N Only last 28: 307......... 276. Revised Statute 2380. 

paragraph Revised Statute 2381 

of Section Revised Statute 2382 


headed L 
“Surveying Revised Statute 2383.. 
the Public Revised Statute 2384. . 
Lands,” Revised Statute 2386.. 
aon guzute pig 
Statute 2307 = 278, evised Statute sd 
day 1922. ? 57 2 99 Revised Statute 2389.. 
Sept. 27, 1944... - 279-283, Revised Statute 2391.. 
June 25, 1940 .. 219. Revised Statute 2392.. 
May 31, 1047. - 279, 280, 282, Revised Statute 2393.. 
June 18, 1954 270, 282. Revised Statute 2394.. 

283, 284. Mar, 3, 1877.. 2 


June 3, 1948. 
Dec, 29, 1916 291-298. Mar. 3, 1891 
July 9, 1914 


Feb, 28, 1031. . iat : 14 <- 291, i 
June 9, 1933. 2 aoe 48: 119. -$ Dh: Feb. 9, 1903.. 
June 6, 192 = 8: 469. - 2092, 5. Drainage Under 8 
Oct. 25, 1918 May 20, 1908.. 
Sept, 29, 1919-. May 1, 1958 > 72: 1029-1034. 
Jan. 17, 1920.. x seat ea) 1041-1048. 
A. Abandoned Military. Reservation: 
VDI. 5, IBG4 so ouscn neces aaseurdaccene i A EEN ye e Sa a 23: 104 1074. 
Aug. 21, 1916 -- 361 Ea --- $9: 518. 1075, 


ZIL 42: 1067. 


The two 
visos on 


Revised Statute 2309.. 


298. 1021-1027. 
294, 295. 


Mar, 4, 1923... o> 245. . 2: 1445-00022. 302, 


Aug. 21, 1910.. 
Aug. 28, 1937... 
2. Desert Land Entries: 
Mar, 3, 1877...- 


Mar. 3, 1891 = 
Except the words: “'. 


.. 322-323, 325, 
327-329 


Aug. 23, 1804. . sit. aeae 1077, 1078. 
Jan. 6, 1921... -== Kos Feb. 11, 1903. > 543. <. 32:83 1079, 
Mar. 28, i a eee s-s. - 35: -- 324, 326, 333, Feb. 15, 1895 > 92. 28: 66 1080, 1077. 
Feb. 27, x se... --- - soo Et hi) oe -q 7 23 Š 33; 1081. 
Mar, 1, 1921..-...-- 3 LE (0) ( iy EER |) 1 p 

Dec. 15, 1921. 1091-1094, 1096, 
Aug. 7, 1917.. graph of sec. 1097. 

Apr. 30, 1912- 18 and secs. 

feb. 25, 1925. 
July 30, 1956... 
Mar. 4, 1915... 
Mar. 21, 1918.. 
Mar. 4, 1929. .-. 
Feb. 14, 1934 
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Mar. 3, 1891 S> sae -.-- 1098, 

Aug. 7, 1046. s ze $ « 1100-1101, 
Aug. 3, 1955. 1102-1102g. 
May 14, 1890. 1111-1117. 


8. Sale and Disposal La 
Mar, 3, 1891.. -~ 
Revised Statute 2354. 
Revised Statute 2355. 
May 18, 1898....-..- 
Revised Statute 236 
Revised Statute 2357. 
June 16, 1850... 

Mar. 2, 1889. 

Mar. 1, 1907. 

June 1, 1938. 

July 14, 1945 

June §, 1954.. 

Revised Statute 2301. 
Revised Statute 2362... 
Revised Statute 2363. 
Revised Statute 2468. 
Revised Statute 2366. 


Sept. 1, 1893. 1. J. Res. = SI 28: 1118. 


May 11, 1896. 
Jan. 18, 1897. 
June 23, 1897 
Mar. 1, 1899. 


8. Bales of Isolated Tr: 


Revised Statute 2455 
Feb, 26, 1895 

June 27, 1906... 

Mar, 28, 1912. 

Mar. 9, 1928. 

June 28, 1934 


May 23, 1930... 
Feb, 4, 1919... 
May 16, 1920... 
Aug. 11, 1921 


1119, 
- 1181-1134, 
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Act of Chapter 


8. Sales of Isolated Tracts—Continued 


May 19, 1926..... 
Feb. 14, 1931. 

9. Alaska Special Laws: 
Mar. 3, 1891 ..- 
May 26, 1926.. 
May 29, 1963.. 
July 24,1047... 
May 14, 1898... 
Mar. 3, 1903... 


Apr. 29, 1950. 
July 11,1956. 
July 8, 1916. 
June 28, 191 
July 11, 1956. 
Mar. 8, 1922. 


(b) Section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
48 Stat. 1272, ch. 865, as amended by section 
2 of the Act of June 26, 1936, 49 Stat. 1976, 
ch, 842, title I, 43 U.S.C, 315f, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is autho- 
rized, in his discretion to examine and classify 
any lands withdrawn or reserved by Execu- 
tive order of November 26, 1934 (numbered 
6910), and amendments thereto, and Execu- 
tive order of February 5, 1935 (numbered 
6964), or within a grazing district, which are 
more valuable or suitable for any other use 
than for the use provided for under this Act, 
or proper for acquisition in satisfaction of 
any outstanding lieu, exchange or land grant, 
and to open such lands to disposal in accord- 
ance with such classification under applica- 
ble public land laws. Such lands shall not be 
subject to disposition until after the same 
have been classified and opened to disposal.”’. 

(c) Section 2 of the Act of March 8, 1922, 
42 Stat. 416, ch. 96, as amended by section 2 
of the Act of August 23, 1958, 72 Stat. 730, 


Statute at 


Section Large 43 U.S. Code 


44: 506...-.... 1176. 
46; 1105....... 1177. 


270, 20 270-7, 6874-1. 
270-8, 270-2, 
270-10, 270-14. 


270-11. 


saat 


Public Law 85-725, 43 U.S.C. 270-12, is fur- 
ther amended to read: 

“The coal, oil, or gas deposits reserved to 
the United States in accordance with the 
Act of March 8, 1922 (42 Stat. 415, ch. 96, as 
added to by the Act of August 17, 1961, 75 
Stat. 384, Public Law 87-147, and amended 
by the Act of October 3, 1962, 76 Stat. 740, 
Public Law 87-742), shall be subject to dis- 
posal by the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws applicable to 
coal, oll, or gas deposits or coal, oil, or gas 
lands in Alaska in force at the time of such 
disposal, Any person qualified to acquire coal, 
oll, or gas deposits, or the right to mine or 
remove the coal or to drill for and remove the 
oil or gas under the laws of the United States 
shall have the right at all times to enter 
upon the lands patented under the Act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof, for the pur- 
pose of prospecting for coal, oll, or gas there- 
in, upon the approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior of a bond or undertaking to be filed 
with him as security for the payment of all 
damages to the crops and improvements on 


Act of Chapter 


9. Alaska Special Laws:—Continued 


10. Pittman Underground Water Act: 
Bepti DBP GTZ. nncccnvsevssocsevcsens 


Section. 43 U.S. Code 


P 5, 
Ze 270-17. 
270-4, 687 to 

6878-5. 


such lands by. reason of such prospecting. 
Any person who has acquired from the United 
States the coal, oil, or gas deposits in any 
such land, or the right to mine, drill for, or 
remove the same, may reenter and occupy 
so much of the surface thereof incident to 
the mining and removal of the coal, oll, or 
gas therefrom, and mine and remove the coal 
or drill for and remove oil and gas upon pay- 
ment of the damages caused thereby to the 
owner thereof, or upon giving a good and 
sufficient bond or undertaking in an action 
instituted in any competent court to ascer- 
tain and fix said damages: Provided, That the 
owner under such limited patent shall have 
the right to mine the coal for use on the 
land for domestic purposes at any time prior 
to the disposal by the United States of the 
coal deposits: Provided further, That nothing 
in this Act shall be construed as authorizing 
the exploration upon or entry of any coal 
deposits withdrawn from such exploration 
and purchase.”. 

(e) Section 3 of the Act of August 30, 1949, 
63 Stat. 679, ch. 521, 43 U.S.C. 678b-2, is 
amended to read: 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of any Act 
of Congress to the contrary, any person who 
prospects for, mines, or removes any minerals 
from any land disposed of under the Act of 
August 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 679, ch. 521), shall 
be liable for any damage that may be caused 
to the value of the land and tangible im- 
provements thereon by such prospecting for, 
mining, or removal of minerals. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to impair any 
vested right in existence on August 30, 1949."". 

(ft) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, all laws of the United States in effect 
on the date immediately preceding the effec- 
tive date of this Act relating to homestead- 
ing in the United States shall, on and after 
such effective date, continue to be applicable 
to lands within the State of Alaska classified 
by the Secretary as suitable for homestead 
entry in the same manner and same extent as 
if this Act had not been enacted until 
June 30, 1984. 

Sec. 504. REPEAL or Laws RELATING TO 
ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCE 
Lanps.—The following statutes or parts of 
Statutes are repealed: 
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Statute at 
Act of Chapter Section a 43 U.S. Code 


2. Bint, ps O cc dvcnncnsancsvcscesuyec< 0 
2. June 2B, 1994. cn cacccccwnnnnncescccensas 
June 26, 1936. 


FONG 19; 10i. aen- pennasncncnasunsesn- 1 62: 
¢ - 76: 
50: 748 
35:8 


Tune s 1910 
5. June 21, 1934... 
6, Revised Statute. 
Revised Statute. 244 
7. June 6, 1874.. 223. 1163, 1154, 
i y 1155. 
sat 


The foliowing w rds i tion twenty our hun yis oy striking out in the 
fourth line tho words retary of ms redd and inserting the words PAAT, of the Intorior’ ”, 
Revised Statute... 1162, 
February 27, 1877. ` EES 
The following words i four hundred a is amended by striking ont, in 
ma Srni second lines, the words eeittery of the Treasury’ and lnserting the wi ords. ‘Secretary of 
nterio 
Revised Statute z 1163. 


read as folli nd all words follow- 
ing in the Act 

Revised Statute 
11. Mar. 3, 1891.. 
12, Revised Statu 

Revised Statute. 

Revised Statute 
13. July 14, 1980. . 86-6 +506. 1363- 

1333. 


14, Sept. 26, 1971 - P.L, 91-429. 
401. 


Sec. 505. REPEAL oy Laws RELATING TO Richts-or-Way.—(a) The following statutes or 
parts of statutes are repealed insofar as they apply to national resource lands: 


Statute at 
Act of Chapter Section Largo 43 U.S. Code 


Revised Statutes 2339. 
The following words only nd the right-of-way for the construction of ditches and ASN eg for tho purpose, 
herein specified is acknowledged and confirmed; but whenever say peace, in the construction of any 
canal, injures or damages the possession of any settler on the public domain, the party committing such injury 
or damage shall be Hable to the party injured for such injury or damage,” 


Revised Statutes 2340. 661. 
The following w 
Feb. 26, 18 è 664. 
Mar, 3, 1899. x y ; -- 665, & (16 U.S.C, 


25). 
‘The following words only; “that in the form provided by existing law the Secretary of the Interior may file 
er 


and approve surveys and plats of any right-of-way fora wagon road, railroad, or oth hway over and across 
ie ae reservation or reservoir site when in his judgment the public interests will not be injuriously affected 
thereby. 
Mar, 3, 1875.. E T 5 ~ 934-039. 
May 14, 1898. =- 200 ; 942-1 to 2-9, 
Feb, 27, 1901 > 
June 26, 1906. 
Mar, 3, 1891.. 
Mar, 4, 1917.. 
May 28, 1926. 
Mar, 1, 1921. 
yan. 13, ere 
923. 


= 950 GETI 
6: 1253.....-. 961 (16 U.S.C. 5, 


420, 5 
cake the last two paragraphs under the subheading “Improvement of the National Forests’ under the 
heading “Forest Service”. 


(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, the following 
statute is repealed in its entirety: 


Act of Large U.S. Code 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado in intro- 
ducing the National Resource Lands 
Management Act. 

The Federal Government has long 
overlooked the national resources lands. 
This valuable resource comprises 20 per- 
cent of our entire land base and 60 per- 
cent of all Federal property. The neglect 
of this, our largest single block of fed- 
erally owned lands must come to an im- 
mediate halt. Unfortunately, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Congress must share the blame 
for the lack of proper attention to these 
lands. Over the years we have legislat- 
ed rather extensively concerning other 
Federal land systems, such as the na- 
tional forests, parks, wildlife refuges, and 
wilderness systems; but, in my judgment, 
we have failed to provide adequate stat- 
utory protection for the greatest public 
land resource—the national resource 
lands. 

The public lands of the United States 
have always provided the arena in which 
we Americans have struggled to fulfill 
our dreams. Even today dreams of 
wealth, adventure, and escape are still 
being acted out on these farfiung lands. 
These lands and the dreams—fulfilled 
and unfulfilled—which they foster are a 
part of our national destiny. They be- 
long to all Americans. 

What we do with the public lands of 
the United States tells a great deal about 
what we are—what we care for—and 
what is to become of us as a nation. 

Until recently, the lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement have been, for the most part, 
neglected lands. They were the leftovers 
from which we carved lands for home- 
steading, parks, forests, or other uses 
considered more important. They have 
not even been dignified with a name 
other than “public domain.” Other Fed- 
eral lands have been given titles which 
befit their importance—such as national 
parks, national forests, and national sea- 
shores. Therefore, the very first section 
of this bill would give these lands the 
name of “national resource lands.” 
Hopefully, this symbolic gesture of re- 
spect will complement the numerous, 
necessary authorities which this legis- 
lation would provide for the manage- 
ment of these lands. 

Until the 20th century and the estab- 
lishment of the national park, forest, and 
other Federal land systems, nearly all 
the Federal lands were in the category 
of what this act designates as national 
resource lands. Although the esiablish- 
ment of the various Federal lend systems 
presaged the end of the era of wholesale 
disposal of Federal lands, it was only 
with the Taylor Grazing Act o? 1934 that 
the general policy of disposal of national 
resource lands was altered. 

The Bureau of Land Management, the 
agency charged with the task of ad- 
ministering the national resource lands, 
is the successor agency to the General 
Land Office which was established by 
the act of April 25, 1812, as a bureau of 
the Treasury Department. The Office was 
transferred to the Department of the 
Interior when that Department was 
created in 1849. Passage of the Taylor 
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Grazing Act led to the establishment of 
the Grazing Service to manage grazing 
districts authorized under the act. In 
1946, the General Land Office and the 
Grazing Service were combined to form 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Although many areas within the na- 
tional resource lands tend to be less de- 
sirable from a recreational or scenic 
point of view than the lands already 
selected for inclusion in the national sys- 
tems, our country’s expanding and more 
mobile population has placed increasing 
demands for public use on these lands. 
In addition, our Nation’s economy re- 
quires the fuels, minerals, timber, and 
forage resources on and under the na- 
tional resource lands. In order to meet 
these demands, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has fully adopted the reten- 
tion philosophy and is managing those 
lands so as to provide for a wide variety 
of uses. 

However, the Bureau's efforts have 
been impeded by its dependence on a 
vast number of outmoded public land 
laws which were enacted in earlier pe- 
riods in American history when disposal 
and largely uncontrolled development of 
the public domain were the dominant 
themes. The agencies which have juris- 
diction over the other national systems 
possess modern statutory mandates 
which reflect changing philosophies to- 
ward management of the Federal lands. 
The Organic Act of the Forest Service, 
first passed in 1897, and amended there- 
after, remains a “modern” mandate, par- 
ticularly when supplemented by the Mul- 
tiple Use Sustained Yield Act of 1960. 
The Park Service's Organic Act of 1916 
has been renewed through amendments 
and through individual acts creating na- 
tional parks. Our pride in these laws must 
necessarily be tempered by the recogni- 
tion of our failure to provide a comple- 
mentary statutory base for the Bureau 
of Land Management and its national 
resource lands. 

The lack of a modern management 
mandate for the Bureau and its depend- 
ence on some 3,000 public land laws, 
many of which are clearly antiquated, 
were among the reasons for congression- 
al recognition of a need to review and 
reassess the entire body of law governing 
Federal lands. This review was begun 
when, on September 19, 1964, Congress 
created the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. 

After 5 years of extensive investiga- 
tions, the Commission completed its re- 
view and submitted its final report, en- 
titled “One-Third of the Nation’s Land,” 
to the President and the Congress on 
June 20, 1970. The report contains 137 
numbered, and several hundred unnum- 
bered, recommendations designed to im- 
prove the Federal Government’s cus- 
todianship of the Federal lands. The 
legislation we introduce today is in ac- 
cordance with over 100 of these recom- 
mendations. 


Principal among these recommenda- 
tions is the Commission’s view that— 

The policy of large-scale disposal of pub- 
lic lands reflected by the majority of statutes 
in force today (should) be revised and that 
future disposal should be only those lands 
that will achieve maximum benefit for the 
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general public in non-Federal ownership, 
while retaining in Federal ownership those 
values must be preserved so that they may 
be used and enjoyed by all Americans. 


The legislation we introduce today spe- 
cifically adopts this goal in stating as 
policy that the national interest will be 
best served by retaining the national re- 
source lands in Federal ownership” and 
that management of these lands will be 
“under principles of multiple use and 
sustained yield in a manner which will— 
assure the environmental quality of such 
lands for present and future genera- 
tions.” 

In addition, the Commission empha- 
sized a need to develop “a clear set of 
goals for the management and use of 
public lands * * * particularly * * *—for 
—lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management.” The Commission’s 
report stated specifically that— 

A congressional statement of policy goals 
and objectives for the management and use 
of public lands is needed to give focus and 
direction to the planning process. 

The bill also answers this call of the 
Commission by providing a clear state- 
ment of goals and objectives by which 
these lands must be managed. 

The National Resource Lands Man- 
agement Act also directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare and maintain 
an inventory of the national resource 
lands and their resources. Congressional 
recognition of the importance of such 
authority for proper management of the 
national resource lands has been long 
standing, as demonstrated by the pas- 
sage of the 1964 Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act. That act contained tem- 
porary authority providing the Bureau 
of Land Management with criteria to 
conduct a systematic effort to classify 
lands. However, this authority expired 
on December 23, 1970, and unless we 
enact the legislation, the Bureau of Land 
Management will continue to lack the 
necessary authority to properly manage 
the national resource lands. 

Perhaps the most criitcal finding of 
the Commission is the appalling absence 
of the enforcement authority so neces- 
sary for any land management agency. 
The National Resource Lands Manage- 
ment Act would provide the BLM with 
authority similar to that already pos- 
sessed by the Park Service and the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. President, we must act expedi- 
tiously on this measure. It has been 
11 years since the creation of the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, 5 years 
since the submission of its report and 
the expiration of the Classification and 
Multiple-Use Act, and 5 years since I 
first introduced a National Resource 
Lands Management Act. This bill's pred- 
ecessors have been reported three times 
by the Senate Interior Committee and 
passed twice by the Senate. It would not 
be in the public interest to delay further. 

This bill is a fine example of a bi- 
partisan effort. This bill is virtually 
identical to S. 424, my bill which was 
reported unanimously by the Interior 
Committee and was passed by a 71-to-1 
vote in the Senate last year. It contains 
many of the provisions of S. 1041, the 
President's proposal of last Congress. In 
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fact, it enjoyed the full support of the 
administration. 

Mr. President, I will do my best to 
insure continued bipartisan support for 
this measure and I pledge to this body 
that it will receive the prompt attention 
of the Interior Committee. 


By Mr. STEVENS (for himself, 
Mr. Domenicr, and Mr. MoN- 
TOYA) : 

S. 509. A bill to revise retirement 
benefits for certain employees of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Service not entitled to Indian 
preference, provide greater opportunity 
for advancement and employment of 
Indians, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
1934 Wheeler-Howard Act, which re- 
formed the administration of Indian 
Affairs from top to bottom, provided, 
among other things, not only for 
preferential hiring of Indian people into 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but also 
for preference for subsequent promotion 
within that organization. For reasons 
that are not entirely clear—possibly be- 
cause at the time the act was passed, 
Indian people generally lacked the edu- 
cation and experience to move beyond 
the unskilled jobs for which they were 
initially hired—the Interior Department 
did not enforce the provisions of the 
legislation dealing with Indian promo- 
tion rights. With the passage of time, 
these important Indian rights faded into 
almost total disunity. 

During the same period, many talented 
and highly motivated persons, not eli- 
gible for Indian preference, have been 
recruited into the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and the Indian Health Service 
which was split off from BIA in 1954. 
These persons, not told differently, quite 
rightly assumed they would be able to 
develop their full career potential within 
each of these two principal organizations 
serving the needs of Indian people. 

Times do, however, change. No longer 
are Indians satisfied with dead-end jobs 
such as bus drivers, road laborers, or 
kitchen help which for so long was the 
case, In their restlessness to locate bet- 
ter employment for themselves while at 
the same time gaining increasing con- 
trol over their powerful agencies so long 
the virtual monopoly of non-Indians, 
Indian spokesmen have discovered In- 
dian rights to promotional preference 
and claimed these as a clear Indian right 
under the law. 

Opponents, dismayed by the implica- 
tions of this section of the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, contested the matter in the 
courts where it constantly has been 
upheld in favor of the Indians ultimately 
by the Supreme Court in an 8-to-0 deci- 
sion given on June 17, 1974. 

Many non-Indians, who find that their 
BIA and IHS careers have reached a 
dead end, are able to take advantage of 
promotional opportunities outside BIA 
or IHS and continue their careers with a 
minimum of interruption. For others it 
is not so easy. Many BIA and IHS posi- 
tions have no equivalents in other Fed- 
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eral agencies. This tends to be particu- 
larly true of those employees with the 
longest tenure occupying the higher 
grades who have developed unique spe- 
cialties. Consider, for example, the in- 
stance of the person who has worked his 
way up the career ladder to where he has 
become the head of a large specialized 
boarding school serving Navajo Indians. 

Or the IHS engineer who has been 
promoted to a higher than average engi- 
neering position by virtue of his talent 
in organizing Indian communities to de- 
velop their own domestic water supply. 
Neither example can be promoted to po- 
sitions to which qualified Indians apply 
and neither can look forward to further- 
ing their careers elsewhere except in the 
most exceptional or fortuitous circum- 
stances, Each can remain in his or her 
current position, frustrated and possibly 
undisturbed, until eligible to retire. 

In the meantime, ambitious, highly 
motivated and qualified Indian people 
must wait in frustration for non-Indians 
to vacate these sorts of key jobs. Not a 
happy situation for either group nor one 
which creates a harmonious atmosphere 
in which to carry forth the national ob- 
jective of increasing Indian self-deter- 
mination through greater Indian control 
over these two important agencies. 

To resolve this conflict, I am introduc- 
ing this piece of legislation. It will achieve 
equity for the non-Indian employee by 
allowing him to retire earlier than nor- 
mally would be the case. It will release 
those jobs which qualified Indians are 
anxious to fill. 

During House consideration of the In- 
dian Self-Determination and Education 
Act in the last Congress, a similar meas- 
ure was considered as an amendment to 
that bill. While the amendment was ac- 
cepted by the subcommittee, the full 
committee deleted the amendment from 
the reported bill. The House report states 
that— 

The Committee did so not because of the 
lack of merit for remedial action in this area, 
but because it felt more information and 
deliberation on the problem were necessary. 


The bill I am introducing in the 94th 
Congress contains several substantive 
changes from S. 4070. First, it would pro- 
vide increased retirement benefits only to 
those non-Indians who had 10 years of 
Federal service as of the Supreme Court 
decision last June and who were not then 
eligible for retirement under current 
civil service regulations. This bill would 
also reduce the retirement benefits from 
2% to 2 percent after 20 years of service. 
Thus, there would be little incentive for 
non-Indians to remain in the Bureau or 
Indian Health Service after the 20-year 
period. I feel that this bill will assist 
those long-term Federal employees who 
now find their careers at a virtual stand- 
still, because of the Indian preference 
decision. At the same time, it will further 
the cause of Indian self-determination by 
encouraging non-Indians to retire earlier 
thus freeing more middle- and higher- 
level positions for qualified Indian appli- 
cants. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in the Recorp 
immediately following my remarks. 


January 30, 1975 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 509 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8336 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (i) and inserting the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) An employee is entitled to an an- 
nuity if he (1) is separated from the service 
after completing 20 years of service before 
December 31, 1985, (2) was employed in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or the Indian Health 
Service continuously from June 17, 1974, to 
the date of his separation, (3) is not other- 
wise entitled to full retirement benefits, and 
(4) is not an Indian entitled to a preference 
under section 12 of the Act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 986) or any other provision of law 
granting a preference to Indians in promo- 
tions and other personnel actions.”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 8339 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in subsection (f), immedi- 
ately after “subsections (a)—(e)", the fol- 
lowing: “and (0)"; 

(2) by inserting in subsection (1), im- 
mediately after “subsections (a)-—(h)”, the 
following: “and (0)"; 

(3) by inserting in subsections (j) and (k) 
(1), immediately after “subsections (a)-—(i)” 
each time it appears, the following: “and 
(0)”; 

(4) by inserting in subsection (1) immedi- 
ately after “subsections (a)-(k)”, the fol- 
lowing: “and (0)”; 

(5) by inserting in subsection (n), im- 
mediately after “subsections (a)—(e)", the 
following: “and (0)”; and 

(6) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “(o) The annuity of an employee 
retiring under section 8336(h) of this title is: 

“(A) 2% percent of his average pay multi- 
plied by so much of his total service as does 
not exceed 20 years; plus 

“(B) 2 percent of his average pay multi- 
plied by so much of his total service as ex- 
ceeds 20 years.”. 

Sec. 3 (a) Section 8341 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in subsection (b) (1), im- 
mediately after “section 8339(a)-(1)", the 
following: “and (o)"’; and 

(2) by striking out of subsection (d) “sec- 
tion 8339 (a)-—(f) and (i)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “section 8339 
(a)-(f), (i), and (0)”. 

(b) Section 8344(a)(A) of such title is 
amended by striking out “and (i)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1), and (0)”. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
only apply to employees separated from the 
service on and after June 17, 1974. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Srevens has performed a real serv- 
ice to the non-Indian employees of the 
BIA and IHS through his introduction 
of S. 4070 last year, and I am pleased to 
join him and my friend and partner from 
New Mexico, Senator Domenicr, in re- 
introducing the legislation this year. 
Hopefully the measure will clear both 
Houses early in the session. 

The Mancari decision, which is the 
catalyst in reactivating the Indian-pref- 
erence policy first enunciated by the 
Congress in the Wheeler-Howard Act of 
1934, is entirely proper, I believe. Carry- 
ing out its provisions will give real mean- 
ing to the concept of Indian self-deter- 
mination which has been observed more 


in rhetoric than in reality up to this 
point. 
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Surely, however, sympathetic consid- 
eration must be given to those non-In- 
dian employees of the BIA and the IHS 
who entered their line of work in the ex- 
pectation that they would be devoting 
their lives to assisting the Indian peoples. 
Through the years, they have rendered 
valuable service. Many times, especially 
in the case of the IHS, this service has 
been rendered in spite of serious ob- 
stacles such as inadequate funding, in- 
adequate supplies, and long hours. 

These employees rightfully have the 
thanks of the Congress and the Indian 
peoples. But I think they deserve more 
than to be thanked and shown the way 
to the door. 

It is Government policy which pro- 
claimed Indian-preference in Wheeler- 
Howard some 41 years ago. It is Gov- 
ernment practice which invited non-In- 
dians into Indian service since then. Now 
it is a Government decision which is 
forcing these employees out of work or 
freezing them out of promotions. I think 
it is, therefore, entirely appropriate that 
the bill we introduce be passed. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, and Mr. ScCHWEI- 
KER) : 

S. 510. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to assure the 
safety and effectiveness of medical de- 
vices. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

MEDICAL DEVICE AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce on behalf of myself 
and Senators Javits, WILLIAMS, RAN- 
DOLPH, CRANSTON, HATHAWAY, SCHWEIKER, 
BEALL, and ABOUREZK the Medical Device 
Amendments of 1975. The United States 
is generally recognized throughout the 
world as having the highest standards 
of safety and efficacy for prescription 
drugs. These standards have been made 
possible by Congress decision to grant 
the Food and Drug Administration the 
authority to require that all new drugs 
be proven safe and effective before they 
are allowed onto the marketplace. Be- 
cause of these standards there have 
been no tragic thalidomide catastrophes 
in this country. It is a record of safety 
which the American people deserve and 
can be proud of. 

Unfortunately, the American people 
remain at risk today from medical de- 
vice products that have been allowed 
on the market without demonstrating 
comparable standards of safety and 
effectiveness. Congress shares a heavy 
responsibility for this. We have not 
given the Food and Drug Administration 
the necessary Süthority to require that 
medical devices be proven safe and ef- 
fective before they reach the American 
consumer. Our failure to enact this leg- 
islation can be measured in terms of 
severe illness, injuries, and even the 
deaths of victims of hazardous devices. 

Last year, after extensive hearings by 
the Health Subcommittee, legislation was 
developed and passed the Senate without 
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dissent. Unfortunately, it died in the 
House of Representatives. 

Just 2 days ago the Health Subcom- 
mittee held a hearing illustrating the 
continuing tragic consequences resulting 
from the absence of medical device legis- 
lation. The hearing focused on the Dalk- 
on shield, an IUC which was used by 2 
million American women and hundreds 
of thousands of women overseas before 
the very significant health hazards of 
the device became known. All witnesses 
before the committee testified that many 
of the deaths and much of the illness 
attributed to this device could have been 
prevented if medical device legislation 
had been in effect when the Dalkon 
shield was developed. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
protect the health and safety of the 
American people. It involves the regula- 
tion of lifesaving medical equipment such 
as heart valves, heart pacemakers, heart- 
lung machines, respirators, IUD’s and 
comparable equipment. It is understand- 
able that in. 1938, when the Food and 
Drug Act was first passed that no regu- 
latory authority was given for medical 
devices because at that time the device 
industry was small and did not play a 
central role in American medicine. In 
1975 the absence of device legislation is 
not understandable and it is not defen- 
sible. 

Back in 1969 the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare formed a task 
force to study the need for medical de- 
vice legislation. It reported that in the 
period between 1961 and 1971 alone there 
were 27,000 untoward effects from medi- 
cal devices in this country. These in- 
cluded over 731 deaths—512 from heart 
valves, 89 from pacemakers, and 10 from 
IUD’s. These numbers have grown since 
that time. The Dalkon shield alone is re- 
sponsible for 13 deaths. 

Mr. President, the administration, the 
device industry, consumers—all are on 
record supporting medical device legis- 
lation. The measure I am introducing 
today with my colleagues is identical to 
the measure which passed the Senate 
last February 1. I regret very much that 
action could not be completed by the 
House of Representatives last year. It 
is urgent that we in the Senate reenact 
this medical device legislation as soon 
as possible. It has broad bipartisan sup- 
port. It has no opposition. The country 
desperately needs it. I know the Senate 
will act on it promptly. 

I ask that the text of the legislation 
be printed in the Recorp and that per- 
tinent extracts from the committee re- 
port issued last January 29, 1974, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I am join- 
ing today in introducing with Senator 
Kennepy the Medical Devices Amend- 
ments of 1975. This bill is identical to 
the bill (S. 2368), passed by the Senate 
last year—unfortunately the House was 
unable to complete its deliberations—and 
in great measure incorporates the pro- 
visions of the Medical Devices Safety 
Act (S. 1446), which I introduced aimost 
2 years ago. The measure has the support 
of the administration, industry repre- 
sentatives, and consumer groups. The bill 
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is cosponsored by Senators WILLIAMS, 
ScHWEIKER, BEALL, RANDOLPH, CRANSTON, 
HATHAWAY, and ABOUREZK. 

The bill seeks to provide critically im- 
portant new protection for consumers 
with respect to the quality of medical 
devices. These medical devices range 
from artificial organs, cardiac pace- 
makers, intrauterine devices, and oxygen- 
delivery equipment to tongue depressors 
and hospital heating pads. In many in- 
stances a medical device replaces a hu- 
man organ or is implanted within the 
human body, or is life-sustaining, and it 
is essential that we assure the American 
people of their safety and efficacy. 

Safe medical devices, like safe drugs, 
are a part of that elusive, quality system 
of health care which we have long sought 
to provide. Like drugs, medical devices 
can interact with the body in physical 
and chemical ways over long periods of 
time. Some medical devices emit radia- 
tion and energy. I believe it is essential 
that we require appropriate premarket 
testing of these devices and provide the 
very highest quality standards to insure 
that the public is adequately protected 
and that patients and heaith profes- 
sionals alike can have greater confidence 
in the device’s performance. 

In the 93d Congress, the Subcommittee 
of Health of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, of which I am ranking 
minority member, heard the testimony of 
20 expert witnesses—the administration, 
industry, consumers, and interested or- 
ganizations—and all agreed upon the 
need for immediate congressional action. 
We must respond to the problem of, for 
example, artificial heart valves, which 
have had to be recalled due to the possi- 
bility of breakage and where the device's 
failure was life-threatening: or where 
orthopedic devices have rusted; or where 
pacemakers have been found to speed up 
and slow down in random fashion—all to 
the detriment of the patient’s health. 
New medical devices cannot be permitted 
to continue to arrive at the marketplace 
without adequate scientific review, and 
the need for this legislation becomes 
urgent as our new advanced technology 
brings new devices into the health 
marketplace. Modern scientific instru- 
mentation must insure also that untested 
scientific and medical devices are not 
foisted upon the public. 

The exciting innovations in medical 
technology of recent years are inspiring 
and are an important contribution in 
improving the health of Americans. But 
I believe that it is now time also for the 
miracles of scientific technology to be 
rapidly translated into improved, quality 
health care for all Americans, 

This bill provides for both the estab- 
lishment of standards and for premarket 
testing and scientific review. Without 
these provisions, the consumer must con- 
ee to purchase medical devices at his 
peril, 

This bill does not inflict arbitrary or 
inflexible standards upon the industry, 
standards which might lag behind rapid, 
scientific advances. Rather, it authorizes 
either standard setting or premarket 
testing—or neither, or both—depending 
upon the hazards of the device and the 
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degree to which its safety remains un- 
known. The key is premarket review, 
which requires that all life-supporting 
devices, all those which are to be im- 
planted within the human body, and all 
others which present unusual or ill-de- 
fined risks, be tested and scientifically 
evaluated before they are introduced into 
commerce. 

Mr. President, this is no time to wait. 
Just 2 days ago, the Health Subcommit- 
tee heard testimony which cast doubt 
and suspicion upon the safety of the 
Dalkon shield, an intrauterine device 
worn by millions of American women 
and by women throughout the world. It 
appears to have special dangers, includ- 
ing the risk of septic abortion and in- 
fection. We must now question whether 
the Dalkon shield is safe for human 
use—but our investigation comes too 
late. We must test these products before 
we market them, and we must pass along 
our information about safety, reliability, 
and efficacy to physicians and patients. 
It is only by regulating the quality of 
medical devices, and by informing the 
public of our findings, that we protect 
the right of patients and health profes- 
sionals to make personal decisions re- 
garding their purchase and use. 

Mr. President, this bill is an effort to 
protect the interest, welfare, and safety 
of the American people through an effi- 
cient regulatory process. There has been 
no additional authority since 1938 to im- 
prove public protection against unsafe 
or unreliable medical devices. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to support this bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 510 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO ACT 

Secrion 1. (a) This Act may be cited as 
the “Medical Device Amendments of 1975.” 

(b) Unless otherwise specified, whenever 
in this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, æ section or other provision, the 
section or other provision amended or re- 
pealed is a section of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321). 

TITLE I—PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION 
OF MEDICAL DEVICES 

Src. 101. Chapter V of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF DEVICES 

“Sec. 511. (a) Within sixty days after funds 
are first appropriated for the implementa- 
tion of this section, the Secretary shall ap- 
point and organize separate classification 
panels of experts, qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience, to review anc classify de- 
vices intended for human use into appro- 
priate categories based on the safety and 
effectiveness of such devices, Each panel shall 
review all devices intended for human use 
within its respective scientific field for pur- 
poses of appropriate classification and shall 
submit within one year of its appointment a 
report of its findings and conclusions to the 
Secretary. To the maximum extent practical 
the panel or panels shall provide an oppor- 
tunity for any interested person to submit 
data and views on the classification of a 
device (or type or class of device). The Secre- 
tary may utilize any such panels which may 
have been formed for the purpose of such 
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classification prior to enactment of this 
section and such panels may utilize in- 
formation and findings developed prior to 
enactment of this section in making such 
reports. Such panels shall also serve as 
scientific review panels under section 514. 

“(b) (1) Panel members shall be qualified 
by training and experience to evaluate the 
safety and effectiveness of devices in the 
category or class of devices to be referred 
to such a panel and to the extent feasible 
shall possess skill in the use of or experience 
in the development, manufacture, perfec- 
tion, or utilization of such devices. In addi- 
tion to such experts, each panel shall in- 
clude as nonvoting members a representa- 
tive of consumer interests and a represent- 
ative of industry interests. Panel members 
may be nominated by appropriate scientific, 
trade, and consumer organizations, 

(2) The panels shall be organized accord- 
ing to the various fields of clinical medicine 
and the fundamental sciences which uti- 
lize medical devices, and shall consist of 
members with diversified expertise in such 
fields as clinical and administrative medi- 
cine, engineering, biological and physical 
sciences, or other related professions. The 
Secretary shall designate one of the mem- 
bers of each panel to serve as chairman 
thereof. Panel members shall, while attend- 
ing meetings or conferences of the panel or 
otherwise engaged on its business, be com- 
pensated at per diem rates fixed by the Sec- 
retary but not in excess of the rate for grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule at the time 
of such service, including traveltime, and 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses (including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by 
title 5, United States Code, section 5703, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. The Secretary shall furnish 
each panel with adequate clerical and other 
necessary assistance, and shall prescribe by 
regulation the procedures to be followed by 
each panel. 

“(c) Panels appointed pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall submit (in the final re- 
port of the panel or such interim reports as 
may be appropriate) recommendations for 
the classification of devices for purposes of 
and in accordance with sections 613 and 
514 into one of the three following classes 
and shall, to the extent practicable, assign 
priorities within such classes: 

“(1) Those devices (A) for which insuf- 
ficient information exists to— 

“(i) assure effectiveness, or 

(ii) assure that exposure to such devices 
will not cause unreasonable risk of illness 
or injury, and 

“(B) for which standards or other means 
may not be appropriate to reduce or elimi- 
nate such risk of illness or injury and which 
therefore should be subject to premarket 
scientific review pursuant to section 514. 
Such review, either initial or continuing, 
shall be required if the panels determine 
that such device purports or is represented 
to be for a use which is life sustaining or 
life supporting. 

“(2) Those devices for which in order to 
assure effectiveness or to reduce or eliminate 
unreasonable risk of illness or injury it is ap- 
propriate to establish reasonable performance 
standards pursuant to section 513 relating to 
safety and effectiveness and for which other 
means may not be appropriate to reduce or 
eliminate such risk of illness or injury. 

“(3) Those devices which are safe and effec- 
tive when used in conjunction with Instruc- 
tions for usage and warnings of limitation, 
which are adequate for the persons by whom 
the device is represented or intended for use, 
which present a minimum risk, and which 
should be exempt from requirements for sci- 
entific review or performance standards. 

“(d) As soon as possible after filing of the 
report required for compliance with subsec- 
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tion (a), the Secretary shall publish such re- 
port in the Federal Register and provide in- 
terested persons an opportunity to comment 
thereon. After reviewing such comments the 
Secretary shall by regulation provide for pre- 
liminary classification of such devices. The 
Secretary may establish priorities for imple- 
menting the action warranted by such classi- 
fication under sections 513 and 514 and may 
defer such action for any device until an ap- 
propriate time, consistent with expeditious 
implementation of these provisions. 

“(e) The Secretary, with the advice of the 
appropriate panel and after making a specific 
finding and publishing such finding in the 
Federal Register and providing interested 
persons an opportunity for comment thereon 
may by regulation change the preliminary 
classification of a device or group of devices 
from one category to another. 

“(f) The preliminary classification of a de- 
vice shall constitute public notice that, as 
expeditiously as is feasible, the Secretary will 
issue a final classification in the form of a 
determination of a need for a performance 
standard pursuant to section 513 or a deter- 
mination of the need for scientific review 
pursuant to section 614. The preliminary 
classification shall not relieve the Secretary 
of any obligation to provide notice as required 
by sections 513 and 614. Any interested per- 
son will have an opportunity, pending such 
final classification, to undertake studies and 
other work appropriate to develop a per- 
formance standard or to demonstrate the 
safety and effectiveness of a device. 

“(g) After the promulgation of regulations 
under subsection (d) of this section and com- 
mensurate with the effective date of section 
501(f), a manufacturer of a medical device 
which has not been classified in accordance 
with this section shall file an application for 
the classification of the device and must re- 
ceive from the Secretary notification of the 
classification of such device. The Secretary 
shall act on the application within sixty days 
unless the Secretary and the manufacturer 
agree to an additional period of time. The 
Secretary shall classify the devices in ac- 
cordance with the criteria and procedures 
listed in sections 511, 513, and 514 including 
the requirement for consultation with the 
appropriate panel or panels. The appeal pro- 
visions of sections 513 and 614 shall apply.” 
TITLE II—AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Sec. 201. Chapter V of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C., ch. 9, 
subch, VI) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL 
DEVICES 
“Authority To Set Standards 

“Sec, 513. (a) (1) Whenever in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary such action is appro- 
priate to assure effectiveness or to reduce or 
eliminate unreasonable risk of illness or in- 
jury associated with exposure to or use of & 
device (including the need for uniformity 
and compatibility with systems or environ- 
ments in which it is intended to be used) 
and for which other means may not be ap- 
propriate to reduce or eliminate such risk of 
iliness or injury he shall by order issued in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion promulgate for any device, or type or 
class of device, for which a performance 
standard has been determined to be appro- 
priate pursuant to section 511(d), a perform- 
ance standard relating to safety and effec- 
tiveness (including effectiveness over time), 
and including where necessary: the composi- 
tion, the construction, the compatibility with 
power systems and connections, and the 
properties, and including where appropriate 
the uniform identification of such device. 
Such performance standard shall where ap- 
propriate include provisions for the testing 
of the device and the measurement of its 
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characteristics (including individual lot test- 
ing by or at the direction of the Secretary 
where necessary to assure the accuracy and 
reliability of results when it is determined 
that no other more practicable means to as- 
sure accuracy and reliability are available to 
the Secretary) and shall where appropriate 
require the use and prescribe the form and 
content of instructions or warnings necessary 
for the proper installation, maintenance, op- 
eration, and use of the device. 

“(2) A performance standard may require 
that the device or any component thereof be 
marked, tagged, or accompanied by clear and 
adequate warnings or instructions reason- 
ably necessary for the protection of health or 
safety. 

“(3) The Secretary shall provide for a 
periodic evaluation of the adequacy of all 
performance standards promulgated under 
this section in order to reflect changes in the 
state of the art of the development of devices 
and in applicable medical, scientific, and 
other technological data. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section, when 
a device is intended for use by a physician, 
surgeon, or other person licensed or other- 
wise specially qualified therefor, its safety 
and effectiveness shall be determined with 
regard to such intended use 
“Consultation With Other Federal Agencies 

and Interested Groups; Use of Other Fed- 

eral Agencies 

“(b) (1) Prior to (A) initiating a proceed- 
ing under subsection (c) to promulgate a 
performance standard under this section, 
(B) initiating the development of a proposed 
perfomance standard under subsection (f) 
of this section, or (C) the taking of any ac- 
tion under subsection (g) of this section, the 
Secretary shall to the maximum practicable 
extent consult with, and give appropriate 
weight to relevant standards published by, 
other Federal agencies concerned with stand- 
ard setting and other nationally or interna- 
tionally recognized standard-setting agencies 
or organizations. In considering proposals for 
the development of performance standards, 
the Secretary shall to the maximum extent 
practicable invite appropriate participation, 
through joint or other conferences, work- 
shops, or other means, by informed persons 
representative of scientific, professional, in- 
dustry, and consumer organizations which in 
his Judgment can make a significant contri- 
bution to such development. 

(2) In carrying out his duties under this 
section, the Secretary shall utilize to the 
maximum practicable extent the personnel, 
facilities, and other technical support ayail- 
able in other Federal agencies. 

“Initiation of Proceeding for Performance 
Standards—Development by Interested 
Parties 
"(c) (1) A proceeding to promulgate a per- 

formance standard under this section shall 
be initiated by the Secretary by publication 
of notice in the Federal Register. Such no- 
tice shall advise of the opportunity for com- 
ment on the need to initiate such proceeding 
and shall include— 

“(A) a description or other designation of 
the device (or type or class of device) to 
which the proceeding relates; 

“(B) the mature of the risk or risks in- 
tended to be controlled; 

“(C) a summary of the data on which the 
Secretary has found a need for initiation of 
the proceeding; 

“(D) identification of any existing per- 
formance standard (if known to the Sec- 
retary) which may be relevant to the pro- 
ceeding; and 

“(E) an invitation to any person, includ- 
ing any Federal agency, which has developed 
or is willing to develop a proposed perform- 
ance standard to submit to the Secretary, 
within sixty days after the date of such 
notice (1) such a performance standard; or 
(ti) an offer to develop a proposed perform- 
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ance standard in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary. 
Such invitation shall specify a period of time, 
during which the performance standard is to 
be developed, which shall be a period ending 
one hundred and eighty days after the publi- 
cation of the notice, unless the Secretary for 
good cause finds (and includes such finding 
in a notice published in the Federal Register) 
that a different period is appropriate. 

“(2) Prior to his issuance of an order to 
promulgate a performance standard, the Sec- 
retary shall consider— 

“(A) the degree of risk of illness or injury 
associated with those aspects of the devices 
subject to the order; 

“(B) the approximate number of devices, 
or types or classes thereof subject to the 
order; 

“(C) the benefit to the public from the 
devices subject to the order, and the prob- 
able effect of the order upon the utility, cost, 
or availability of the devices to meet that 
need; 

“(D) means of achieving the objective of 
the order with a minimal disruption or dis- 
location of competition and of reasonable 
manufacturing and other commercial prac- 
tices consistent with the public health and 
safety; and 

“(E) data and comments submitted pur- 
suant to subsection (c) relevant to such 
order. 

“(3) Before taking action pursuant to sub- 
sections (d), (e), and (f) concerning the use 
of an existing performance standard or the 
designation of a person or governmental body 
to formulate a proposed performance stand- 
ard, or simultaneous with such action, the 
Secretary shall publish a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register containing his findings pursuant 
to paragraph (2) on the need to establish a 
standard, Such findings shall be made only 
after consideration of the report, comments, 
and regulation provided for in section 511(d) 
and the comments received under the notice 
described in subsection (a) (1), and may be 
appealed to the courts pursuant to subsection 
(g)(5) within thirty days after publication 
in the Federal Register. 

“Use of Existing Performance Standards 

“(d) If the Secretary (1) finds that there 
exists a standard which has been published 
by any Federal agency or other qualified 
agency, organization, or institution, (2) has 
made reference to such standard (unless it is 
a standard submitted under subsection (c) 
(1) (E)) in his notice pursuant to subsection 
(c)(1)(D), and (3) determines that such 
performance standard may be substantially 
acceptable to him as a device standard, then 
he may, in lieu of accepting an offer under 
this section, publish such performance 
standard as a proposed device performance 
standard in accordance with subsection (g). 
“Acceptance of Offers To Develop Perform- 

ance Standards 

“(e) (1) Except as otherwise provided by 
subsection (d), the Secretary may accept one 
or more offers to develop a proposed perform- 
ance standard pursuant to the invitation 
prescribed by subsection (c) (1) (E) if he de- 
termines that (A) the offeror is technically 
competent to undertake and complete the 
development of an appropriate performance 
standard within the period specified in the 
invitation under subsection (c)(1)(E) and 
(B) the offeror has the capacity to comply 
with procedures prescribed by regulations of 
the Secretary under paragraph (4) of this 
subsection. Where more than one offer is 
received and the Secretary determines that 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) have been met, the Secretary shall, wher- 
ever practicable, give priority to offerors who 
have no proprietary interest in the device for 
which the standard is to be developed. The 
Secretary shall require, by regulation, that 
in making an offer, each offeror and appro- 
priate individual directors, officers, consult- 
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ants, and employees of each offeror company, 
disclose the following information: 

“(i) all current industrial or commercial 
affiliations; 

“(it) sources of research support other 
than the offeror; 

(iii) companies in which offerors have fi- 
nancial interests; 

“(iv) such additional information as the 
Secretary deems pertinent to reveal potential 
conflicts of interest with regard to the offer. 
The information received by the Secretary 
from an offeror whose offer has been accepted 
shall be made public by the Secretary at the 
time that an offer is accepted. 

“({2) The Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the name and address of 
each person whose offer is accepted, and sum- 
mary of the terms of such offer as accepted. 

“(3) When an offer is accepted under this 
subsection the Secretary may agree to con- 
tribute to the offeror’s cost in developing a 
proposed performance standard, if the Secre- 
tary determines that such contribution is 
likely to result in a more satisfactory per- 
formance standard than would be developed 
without such contribution, and that the of- 
feror is financially responsible. Regulations 
of the Secretary, shall set forth the items 
of cost in which he may participate, except 
that such items may not include construc- 
tion (except minor remodeling), or the ac- 
quisition of land or buildings. 

“(4) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions governing the development of proposed 
performance standards under this subsection 
and subsection (f). Such regulations shall 
include requirements— 

“(A) that performance standards recom- 
mended for promulgation be supported by 
test data or such other documents or mate- 
rials as the Secretary may reasonably require 
to be developed, and %e suitable for promul- 
gation under subsection (g); 

“(B) that performance standards recom- 
mended for promulgation contain such test 
methods as may be appropriate for measure- 
ment of compliance with such performance 
standards; 

“(C) for notice and opportunity by inter- 
ested persons, including representatives of 
consumers or consumer organizations, to par- 
ticipate in the development of such per- 
formance standards; 

“(D) for the maintenance of such records 
as the Secretary prescribes in such regula- 
tions to disclose the course of the develop- 
ment of performance standards recom- 
mended for promulgation, the comments and 
other information submitted by any person 
in connection with such development, in- 
cluding comments and information with re- 
spect to the need for such recommended per- 
formance standards, and such other matters 
as may be relevant to the evaluation of such 
recommended performance standards; and 

“(E) that the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records, relevant to the expenditure of any 
contribution of the Secretary, under para- 
graph (3). 

“Develpment of Performance Standards by 
the Secretary 

“(f) If the Secretary has published a notice 
as provided by subsection (c), and— 

“(1) no person accepts the invitation pre- 
seribed by subsection (c) (1) (E); 

“(2) the Secretary has accepted neither an 
existing performance standard pursuant to 
subsection (d) nor an offer to develop a pro- 
posed performance standard pursuant to 
subsection (e); or 

“(3) the Secretary has accepted an offer 
pursuant to subsection (e) but determines 
that the offeror is unwilling or unable to 
continue the development of the perform- 
ance standard which was the subject of the 
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offer or the performance standard which has 

been developed is not satisfactory; 

then the Secretary shall proceed to develop 

a proposed performance standard pursuant 

to procedures prescribed by subsection (g). 

“Procedure for Promulgation, Amendment, or 
Revocation of Performance Standards 


“(g)(1)(A) Within one year after expira- 
tion of the period provided for persons to 
submit a proposed performance standard or 
offer to develop a proposed performance 
standard (which time may be extended by 
the Secretary by a notice published in the 
Federal Register stating the good cause there- 
for) and after review of any proposal sub- 
mitted under subsection (e), the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register either a 
proposal to promulgate a performance stand- 
ard applicable to the device (or type or class 
of device) subject to the proceeding, or a 
notice that the proceeding is terminated. 
The proposal to promulgate a performance 
standard shall set forth the performance 
standard, the manner in which interested 
persons may examine data and other infor- 
mation on which the performance standard 
is based, and the period within which in- 
terested persons may present their comments 
on the standard (including the need there- 
for) orally or in writing. Such period for 
comment shall be at least sixty days, but not 
to exceed ninety days which time may be ex- 
tended by the Secretary by a notice pub- 
lished in the Federal Register stating the 
cause therefor. 

“(B) Within ninety days after the expira- 
tion of the period for comments pursuant to 
paragraph (A), the Secretary shall, by order 
published in the Federal Register, act upon 
the proposed performance standard or ter- 
minate the proceeding. The order shall set 
forth the performance standard, if any, the 
reasons for the Secretary's action, and the 
date or dates upon which the performance 
standard, or portions thereof, will become 
effective. Such date or dates shall be estab- 
lished so as to minimize, consistent with the 
public health and safety, economic loss to, 
and disruption or dislocation of, domestic 
and international trade. If any performance 
standard set forth in the order is substan- 
tially different from that set forth in the 
proposal an additional period of thirty days 
shall be permitted for comment on such per- 
formance standard. 

“(C) The Secretary may include in the 
order promulgating a performance standard 
such findings in addition to those made pur- 
suant to subsection (c) (3) as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary to support the judg- 
ment required by subsection (a) (1). 

“(2) The Secretary may revoke any per- 
formance standard, in whole or in part, upon 
the ground that there no longer exists a need 
therefor or that such performance standard 
(or part thereof) is no longer in the public 
interest. Such revocation shall be published 
as a proposal in the Federal Register and 
shall set forth such performance standard or 
portion thereof to be revoked, a summary of 
the reasons for his determination that there 
may no longer be a need therefor or that such 
standard (or any part thereof) may no longer 
be in the public interest, the manner in 
which interested persons may examine data 
and other information relevant to the Sec- 
retary'’s determination, and the period within 
which any interested person may present his 
views, orally or in writing, with respect to 
such revocation. As soon as practicable there- 
after, the Secretary shall by order act upon 
such proposal and shall publish such order 
im the Federal Register. The order shall in- 
clude the reasons for the Secretary's action 
and the date or dates upon which such reyo- 
cation shall become effective. 

“(8) The Secretary may propose an amend- 
ment of a performance standard on his own 
initiative or on the petition of any interested 


person by publishing such proposal in the 
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Federal Register. Such proposal shall be sub- 
ject to paragraphs (4) and (5) of this sub- 
section and subsection (h). 

“(4) To the extent not inconsistent with 
this section, the provisions of section 553 of 
title 5 of the United States Code, shall gov- 
ern proceedings under this section to promul- 
gate, amend, or reyoke a performance stand- 
ard. 
“(5)(A) In a case of actual controversy 
as to the validity of any order promulgating, 
amending, or revoking a performance stand- 
ard or findings that a standard is needed or 
a regulation banning a device, any person 
who will be adversely affected by such order 
if placed in effect may at any time prior to 
the thirtieth day after such order is issued 
file a petition with the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia or 
for the circuit wherein such person resides 
or has his principal place of business, for a 
judicial review of such order. A copy of the 
petition shall be transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Secretary or other officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which the Secre- 
tary based his order, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(B) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the proceeding 
before the Secretary the court may order 
such additional evidence (and evidence in 
rebuttal thereof) to be presented to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of the additional evidence, so 
taken, and he shall file such modified or new 
findings, and his recommendation, if any, 
for the modification or setting aside of his 
original order, with the return of such addi- 
tional evidence. 

“(C) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the order, or to set it aside in whole 
or in part, temporarily or permanently. If 
the order of the Secretary refuses to issue, 
amend, or repeal a regulation and such order 
is not in accordance with law the court shall 
by its judgment order the Secretary to take 
action with respect to such regulation, in 
accordance with law. The findings of the 
Secretary as to the facts, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive. 

“(D) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such order of the Secretary shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

“(E) Any action instituted under this 
subsection shall survive notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

“(F) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record of the proceedings before the Sec- 
retary shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and 
payment of the costs thereof, and shall be 
admissible in any criminal libel for condem- 
nation, exclusion of imports, or other pro- 
ceeding arising under or in respect of this 
Act, notwithstanding proceedings with re- 
spect to the order have been previously in- 
stituted or become final under this subsec- 
tion, 

“(6) The Secretary may by regulations 
prohibit a manufacturer of a device from 
stockpiling any device to which a perform- 
ance standard applies, so as to prevent such 
manufacturer from circumventing the pur- 
pose of such performance standard. For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term ‘stock- 
piling’ means manufacturing or Importing a 
device between the date of promulgation of 
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such performance standard and its effective 
date at a rate which is significantly greater 
(as determined under the regulations under 
this paragraph) than the rate at which such 
device was produced or imported during a 
base period (prescribed in the regulations 
under this paragraph) ending before the date 
of promulgation of the performance stand- 
ard. 


“Referral to Independent Advisory Com- 


mittee 

“(h)(1) The Secretary may refer a pro- 
posal under subsection (g) to an advisory 
committee of experts for a report and rec- 
ommendation with respect to any matter in- 
volved in such proposal which requires the 
exercise of scientific judgment, Such referral 
shall be prior to or after publication under 
such subsection, and shall be so referred 
upon a request, within the time for comment 
specified in the proposal, of any interested 
person (unless the Secretary finds the re- 
quest to be without good cause). For the 
purpose of any such referral, the Secretary 
shall appoint an advisory committee (which 
may be a standing advisory scientific review 
panel established under section 514(b)) and 
shall refer to it, together with all the data 
before him, the matter so involved for study, 
and for a report and recommendation. The 
advisory committee shall, after independent 
study of the data furnished to it by the Sec- 
retary and other data before it, certify to the 
Secretary a report and recommendations, to- 
gether with all underlying data and a state- 
ment of the reasons or basis for the recom- 
mendations. A copy of such report shall be 
promptly supplied by the Secretary to any 
person who has filed a petition, or who has 
requested such referral to the advisory com- 
mittee. After giving consideration to all data 
then before him, including such report, rec- 
ommendations, underlying data, and state- 
ment, and to any prior order issued by him 
in connection with such matter, the Secre- 
tary shall by order conform or modify any 
prior order, or, if no such prior order has 
been issued, shall by order act upon the pro- 
posal. Any interested person shall have the 
right to consult with such advisory commit- 
tee, and such advisory committee is author- 
ized to consult with any person, in connec- 
tion with the matter referred to it. 

“(2) The Secretary shall appoint as mem- 
bers of any such advisory committee persons 
qualified in the subject matter to be referred 
to the committee and of appropriately diver- 
sified professional background. Members of 
an advisory committee who are not in the 
regular full-time employ of the United 
States, while attending conferences or meet- 
ings of their committee or othewise serving 
at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at rates to 
be fixed by the Secretary but not at rates 
ex the daily equivalent for grade GS- 
18 of the General Schedule for each day so 
engaged, including traveltime; and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. The Secretary shall furnish the 
committee with clerical and other assist- 
ance, and shall by regulation prescribe the 
procedures to be followed by the committee, 


“Testing or Manufacture of Devices To As- 
sure Compliance With Standards 


“(1)(1) Every manufacturer of a device 
subject to a standard under this section shall 
assure the Secretary, at such times and in 
such form and manner as the Secre 
shall by regulation prescribe, that testing 
methods prescribed by the performance 
standard show the device to comply there- 
with, or that the device has been manufac- 
tured under a program of quality control 
which is in accord with current good manu- 
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facturing practice (as may be determined by 
regulations of the Secretary) designed to 
assure such compliance, 

“(2) To assure that devices conform to 
performance standards under this section, 
the Secretary shall review and evaluate on a 
continuing basis testing and other quality 
control programs carried out by manufac- 
turers of devices subject to such perform- 
ance standards. 

“Exemption 

“(j) This section shall not apply to any 
device (1) intended solely (A) for use in the 
diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or 
prevention of disease in animals other than 
man or (B) to affect the structure or any 
function of the body of such animals; or (2) 
subject to section 514 except for those char- 
acteristics of the device made subject to 
provisions of existing performance standards 
by an application approved pursuant to that 
section; or (3) any device of a particular 
manufacturer which the Secretary finds pur- 
suant to regulations issued after an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing may notwithstanding 
any standard promulgated under this sec- 
tion be marketed pursuant to an approval 
under section 514, 

“Temporary Permits 

“(k) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
permitting the interstate shipment of de- 
vices varying from an applicable perform- 
ance standard for the purpose of investiga- 
tion or other testing prior to amendment 
of the standard. Such regulations may in- 
clude reasonable conditions related to the 
safety and effectiveness of the devices. 

“Custom Devices 

“(1) This section shall not apply to any 
custom device to the extent that it is ordered 
by a physician (or other specially qualified 
persons, authorized by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary, after an opportunity 
for a hearing) to be made in a special way 
for individual patients. Any such device shall 
comply with all aspects of any applicable 
performance standard except those specifi- 
cally ordered by a physician or such other 
authorized person to be changed. This sub- 
section shall only to devices ordered for in- 
dividual patients, and shall not otherwise 
exempt a device from subsection (k). Custom 
devices shall not be used as a course of con- 
duct and shall not be generally available in 
finished form for purchase or for dispensing 
upon prescription, and whether in finished 
form or otherwise, shall not be made avail- 
able through commercial channels by the 
maker or processor thereof. 

“Banned Device 


“(m)(1) Whenever the Secretary finds 
after consultation with the appropriate panel 
or panels established under section 514(b) 
and after affording all interested persons 
an opportunity for an informal hearing, 
that— 

“(A) a device presents an unreasonable 
risk of illness or injury or deception; and 

“(B) no feasible performance standard or 
approved application under section 514 would 
adequately protect the public from the un- 
reasonabie risk of illness or injury or decep- 
tion associated with such device, 


he may propose and, in accordance with sub- 
section (g), promulgate a regulation declar- 
ing such product a banned device. 

“(2) The Secretary may declare a proposed 
regulation banning a device to be effective 
on an interim basis after publication in the 
Federal Register, pending completion of the 
procedures established in subsection (g) (3), 
if he determines, after affording all interested 
persons an opportunity for an informal hear- 
ing, that such banning will expeditiously 
reduce or eliminate a hazard to the public 
health or safety, fraud, or gross deception 
associated with such device. 
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“Expedited Amendment 
“(n) The Secretary may declare a proposed 
amendment of a performance standard to be 
effective on an interim basis after pub- 
lication in the Federal Register, pending 
completion of the procedures established in 
subsection (g)(3), if he determines, after 
affording all interested persons an opportu- 
nity for an informal hearing, that such 
amendment will permit rapid implementa- 
tion of desirable changes or will expeditiously 
reduce or eliminate a hazard to the public 
health or safety without prohibiting devices 
permitted by the existing performance 
standard and that to do so is in the public 

interest.” 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 501 of such Act (21 
U.S.C. 351) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(e)(1) If it is, or purports to be or is 
represented as, a device with respect to 
which, or with respect to any component, 
part, or accessory of which there has been 
promulgated a performance standard under 
section 513, unless such device, or such com- 
ponent, part, or accessory, is in all respects 
in conformity with such performance stand- 
ard; or 

“(2) if it is a banned device.” 

(b) Section 502 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 352) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(q) If it is a device subject to a perform- 
ance standard promulgated under section 
513, unless (1) its labeling bears such in- 
structions and warnings as may be prescribed 
in such performance standard; and (2) it 
complies with the requirements of section 
513(1) (1).” 

TITLE INI—SCIENTIFIC REVIEW OF CER- 
TAIN MEDICAL DEVICES 

Sec. 301. (a) Section 501 of such Act, as 
amended by section 202(a) of this Act, is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(f) If (1) it is a device, and (2) such 
device, or any component, part, or accessory 
thereof, is deemed unsafe or ineffective with- 
in the meaning of section 514 with respect 
to its use or intended use.” 

(b) Chapter V of such Act, as amended 
by this Act, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“SCIENTIFIC REVIEW OF CERTAIN MEDICAL 

DEVICES 

“When Scientific Review Is Required 

“Sec. 514. (a)(1) The Secretary may de- 
clare that a device (or type or class of de- 
vice) for which scientific review has been 
determined to be appropriate pursuant to 
section 511(d) shall be subject to scientific 
review under this section with respect to any 
particular use or intended use thereof if, 
after consultation with the appropriate panel 
or panels specified in subsection (b), he 
finds that (A) such review is appropriate 
to assure effectiveness or is appropriate to 
reduce or eliminate unreasonable risk of ill- 
ness or injury associated with exposure to 
or use of a device and (B) other means 
available to the Secretary may not be ap- 
propriate to reduce or eliminate such risk 
of illness or injury. (2) The Secretary may 
declare that a device (or type or class of 
device) shall be subject to scientific review 
under this section with respect to any par- 
ticular use or intended use thereof if he 
(A) determines that scientific review for 
any device is appropriate to protect the pub- 
lic health and safety and (B) finds that 
other means available to the Secretary may 
not be appropriate to reduce or eliminate 
such risk of illness or injury. To the maxi- 
mum extent practicable the panel or panels 
shall provide an opportunity for any inter- 
ested person to submit data and views on 
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the appropriateness of applying scientific re- 
view to a device (or type or class of device) 
or any particular use of a device. The decla- 
ration shall be by regulation (which may 
be rescinded by the Secretary) which shall 
set forth and be based upon the report, com- 
ments, and regulations provided for in sec- 
tion 511(d), the findings prescribed in this 
subsection, and findings as described in sec- 
tion 513(c)(2). The promulgation of such 
regulation may be appealed to the courts 
pursuant to the provisions of section 513 
(g) (5) within thirty days after publication 
in the Federal Register. A device (or type 
or class of device) declared to be subject 
to scientific review shall be deemed unsafe 
or ineffective for the purpose of the appli- 
cation of section 501(f) unless either— 

“(i) there is in effect an approval of an 
application with respect to such device un- 
der this section, 

“(il) such device is exempted by or pur- 
suant to subsections (k), (1), or (m) of this 
section, or 

“(41) such device is intended solely (I) 
for use in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease in animals 
other than man or (II) to affect the struc- 
ture or any function of the body of such 
animals. 

“Standing Advisory Scientific Review Panels 

“(b) For the purpose of reviewing applica- 
tions filed under st:bsection (c), and of re- 
viewing plans and protocols submitted under 
subsection (k) (4), and of reviewing product 
development protocol under subsection (m) 
(2) the Secretary shall utilize the standing 
advisory panels established under section 
511. The selection, payment, and adminis- 
tration of these panels shall be governed 
by section 511. 

“Application for Scientific Review 


“(c) (1) Scientific review of a device (or 
type or class of device) which has been de- 
clared subject to such review in accordance 
with subsection (a) may be obtained by 
submitting to the Secretary an application 
for his determination of the safety and effec- 
tiveness of the device. The application shall 
contain (A) full reports of all information, 
published or known to or which should rea- 
sonably be known to the applicant, concern- 
ing investigations which haye been made to 
show whether or not such device is safe and 
effective for use; (B) a full statement of the 
composition, properties, and construction, 
and of the principle or principles of opera- 
tion, of such device; (C) a full description 
of the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and, when relevant, packing and 
installation of such device; (D) an identify- 
ing reference to any performance standard, 
applicable to such device, or component of 
such device, which is in effect pursuant to 
section 513, and either adequate information 
to show that such device fully meets such 
performance standard or adequate informa- 
tion to justify any deviation from such 
standard; (E) such samples of such device 
and of the articles used as components 
thereof as the Secretary may require; (F) 
specimens of the labeling proposed to be used 
for such device; and (G) such other informa- 
tion, relevant to the subject matter of the 
application, as the Secretary, upon advice of 
the appropriate panel or panels established 
pursuant to subsection (b), may require. 

“(2) Upon receipt of an application meet- 
ing the requirements set forth in paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall refer such application 
to the appropriate panel or panels (estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b)) for study 
and for submission (within such period, if 
any, as he may establish) of a report and 
recommendations, together with all under- 
lying data and the reasons or basis for the 
recommendations. The provisions of section 
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706(d) (2) shall apply with respect to the 
material so submitted. 

“Consideration of an Initial Action on 

Application 

“(d) As promptly as possible, but in no 
event later than one hundred and twenty 
days after the receipts of an application un- 
der subsection (c), unless an additional pe- 
riod is agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the applicant, the Secretary, after consider- 
ing the report and recommendations referred 
to in paragraph (2) of such subsection, 
shall— ; 

“(1) approve the application if he finds 
that none of the grounds for denying ap- 
proval specified in subsection (e) applies, 

“(2) advise the applicant that the applica- 
tion is not in approvable form; and inform 
the applicant, insofar as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be practicable, of the measures re- 
quired to place such application in approv- 
able form (which measures may include fur- 
ther research by the applicant in accordance 
with one or more protocols, prescribed by the 
Secretary); or 

“(3) deny approval of the application if 
he finds (and sets forth the basis of such 
findings as part of or accompanying such 
denial) that one or more grounds for dental 
specified in subsection (e) applies. 


“Bases for Approval or Disapproval; 
Opportunity for Review 

“(e) (1) If, upon the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to the Secretary as part of 
the application and any other information 
before him with respect to such device the 
Secretary finds, after opportunity to the ap- 
plicant for the review prescribed by para- 
graph (4), that— 

“(A) such device is not shown to be safe 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the proposed la- 
beling thereof; 

“(B) the methods used in, and the facil- 
ities and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing and installation of 
such device do not conform to the require- 
ments of section 501(g); 

“(C) there is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence that the device will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the proposed label- 
ing thereof; 

“(D) based on a fair evaluation of all ma- 
terial facts, such labeling is false or mislead- 
ing in any particular; or 

“(E) such device is not shown to conform 
in all applicable respects to a currently ef- 
fective performance standard promulgated 
under section 513; 
he shall issue an order denying approval of 
the applications and stating the findings 
upon which the order is based, In determin- 
ing if a device is shown to be safe for pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
weigh any benefit to the public health prob- 
ably resulting from the use of the device 
against any hazard to the public health 
probably resulting from such use. 

“(2) As used in this subsection and sub- 
section (f), the term ‘adequate scientific 
evidence’ means evidence consisting of suffi- 
cient well-controlled investigations, includ- 
ing clinical investigations where appropriate, 
by experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the device involved, on the basis of which 
tt could fairly and responsibly be concluded 
by such experts that the device will have 
the effect it purports or is represented to 
have under the conditions of use prescribed, 
recommended, or suggested in the labeling 
or proposed labeling thereof, unless the Sec- 
retary determines that other valid scientific 
evidence is sufficient to establish the effec- 
tives of the device. 

“(3) For the purposes of this section, when 
a device is intended for use by a physician, 
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surgeon, or other person licensed or other- 
wise specially qualified therefor, its safety 
and effectiveness shall be determined in the 
light of such intended use. 

“(4)(A) An applicant whose application 
has been denied approval may, by petition 
filed on or before the thirtieth day after 
the date upon which he receives notice of 
such denial, obtain review thereof in accord- 
ance with subsection (i). The Secretary shall 
consider and give appropriate weight to the 
report and recommendations received from 
the advisory committee conducting such re- 
view under such subsection. 

“(B) In lieu of the review provided by sub- 
paragraph (A), such applicant may petition 
to obtain a hearing in accordance with sec- 
tion 554 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

“Withdrawal of Approval 

(£) (1) The Secretary may, upon obtaining 
where appropriate, advice on scientific mat- 
ters from a panel or panels established pur- 
suant to subsection (b), and after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the appli- 
cant, issue an order withdrawing approval 
of an application with respect to a device 
under this section if the Secretary finds— 

“(A) (i) that clinical or other experience, 
tests, or other scientific data show that such 
device is unsafe for use under the condi- 
tions of use for which the application was 
approved; or (ii) on the basis of evidence of 
clinical experience, not included in or ac- 
companying such application and not avail- 
able to the Secretary until after the applica- 
tion was approved, or of tests by new meth- 
ods or by methods not reasonably applicable 
when the application was approved, evalu- 
ated together with the evidence available to 
the Secretary when the application was ap- 
proved, that such device is not shown to be 
safe for use under the conditions of use on 
the basis of which the application was ap- 
proved; 

“(B) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him with respect to such device, evalu- 
ated together with the evidence available to 
him when the application was approved, that 
there is a lack of adequate scientific evi- 
dence that the device will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling there- 
of; 

“(C) that the application filed pursuant to 
subsection (c) contains or was accompanied 
by an untrue statement of a material fact; 

“(D) that the applicant has failed to es- 
tablish a system for maintaining records, or 
has repeatedly or deliberately failed to main- 
tain records or to make reports, required by 
an applicable regulation or order under sub- 
section (a) of section 516, or that the appli- 
cant has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of such records as re- 
quired by paragraph (2) of such subsection; 

“(E) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that the methods used in, or the 
facilities and controls used for, the manufac- 
ture, processing, packing, or installation of 
such device do not conform to the require- 
ments of section 501(g) and were not 
brought into conformity with such require- 
ments within a reasonable time after receipt 
of written notice from the Secretary; or 

“(F) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that the labeling of such device, 
based on a fair evaluation of all material 
facts is false or misleading in any particular 
and was not corrected within a reasonable 
time after receipt of written notice from the 
Secretary; or 

“(G) on the basis of new Information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the eyi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that such device is not shown to 
conform in all respects to an applicable per- 
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formance standard promulgated pursuant 
to section 513. 

“(2) If the Secretary (or in his absence 
the officer acting as Secretary) finds that an 
imminent health or safety hazard is in- 
volved, he may by order suspend the approval 
of such application immediately and give the 
applicant prompt notice of his action and af- 
ford the applicant an opportunity for an ex- 
pedited hearing under this subsection. Such 
authority to suspend the approval of an 
application may not be delegated. 

“(3) Any order under this subsection shall 
state the findings upon which it is based. 


“Authority To Revoke Adverse Orders 


“(g) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so require, he shall revoke an order 
under subsection (e) or (f) denying, with- 
drawing, or suspending approval of an ap- 
plication and shall approve such application 
or reinstate such approval, as may be appro- 
priate. 


“Service of Secretary's Orders 

“(h) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (1) in person by an 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (2) by mailing the 
order by registered mail or certified mail ad- 
dressed to the applicant at his last known 
address in the records of the Secretary. 


“Referral to Independent Advisory 
Committee 


“(1) (1) A person who has filed an applica- 
tion under subsection (c) may petition the 
Secretary, in accordance with subparagraph 
(A) of subsection (e) (4), to refer such ap- 
plication, or the Secretary's action thereon, 
to an advisory committee of experts for a 
report and recommendations with respect to 
any question therein involved which re- 
quires the exercise of scientific judgment. 
Upon such petition, or if the Secretary on 
his own initiative deems such a referral nec- 
essary, the Secretary shall appoint an advi- 
sory committee and shall refer to it, together 
with all the data before him, the question so 
involved for study thereof and a report and 
recommendations thereon. The committee 
shall, after independent study of the data 
furnished to it by the Secretary and other 
data before it, certify to the Secretary a re- 
port and recommendations, together with all 
underlying data and a statement of the rea- 
Sons or basis for the recommendations. A 
copy of the foregoing shall be promptly sup- 
plied by the Secretary to any person who has 
filed a petition, or who has requested such 
referral to the advisory committee, After giv- 
ing consideration to all data then before him, 
including such report, recommendations, un- 
derlying data, and statement, and to any 
prior order issued by him in connection with 
such matter, the Secretary shall by order 
conform or modify any prior order or, if no 
such prior order has been issued, shall by 
order act upon the application. The ap- 
plicant, as well as representatives of the 
Secretary, shall have the right to consult 
with such advisory committee, and such ad- 
visory committee is authorized to consult 
with any person in connection with the 
question referred to it. 

“(2) Section 513(h) (2) shall apply to the 
appointment, compensation, staffing, and 
procedure of any such advisory committee, 


“Judicial Review 


“(j) The application may, by appeal taken 
in accordance with section 605(h), obtain 
judicial review of a final order of the Secre- 
tary denying or withdrawing approval of an 
application filed under subsection (c) of this 
section or a final order under subsection (m) 
revoking an exemption in effect under that 
subsection. Judicial review of such final 
order shall not be denied upon the ground 
that the petitioner has failed to avail him- 
self of the review or hearing provided by 
subsection (e)(4) or the hearing provided 
by subsection (m). 
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“Exemption for Investigational Use 

“ (k) (1) It is the purpose of this subsection 
to encourage, to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the protection of the public 
health and safety and with professional 
ethics, the discovery and development of 
useful devices and to that end to maintain 
optimnum freedom for individual scientific 
investigators in their pursuit of that objec- 
tive. All information required under this sec- 
tion to be submitted to the Secretary or to 
an institutional review committee shall be 
concise and no more burdensome than is 
necessary to permit adequate review. 

(2) Subject to the succeeding paragraphs 
of this subsection, there shall be exempt 
from the requirement of approval of an ap- 
plication under the foregoing provisions of 
this section any device which is intended 
solely for investigational use (in an appro- 
priate scientific environment) by an expert 
or experts qualified by scientific training 
and experience to investigate the safety and 
effectiveness of such device. 

“(3) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations after an opportunity for a hearing, 
relating to the application of the exemp- 
tion referred to in paragraph (2) to any de- 
vice which is Intended for use in the clinical 
testing thereof upon humans, in developing 
data required to support an application un- 
der subsection (c). 

“(4) Such regulations may provide for 
conditioning the exemption, in the case of a 
device intended for such clinical use, upon— 

“(A) the submission, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investi- 
gation, of an outline of the plan of initial 
clinical testing— 

“(1) to a local institutional review com- 
mittee which has been established to super- 
vise clinical testing in the facility where the 
initial clinical testing is to be conducted, the 
composition and procedures of which comply 
with regulations of the Secretary, for re- 
view as being adequate to justify the com- 
mencement of such testing, or 

“(1i) if no such committee exists or if the 
Secretary finds that the process of review 
by such committee is inadequate or that 
protection of health and safety so requires 
(whether or not the plan has been approved 
by such committee), to the Secretary for re- 
view by the appropriate panel or panels es- 
tablished pursuant to subsection (b) as 
being adequate to justify the commence- 
ment of such testing; 

“(B) prompt notification to the Secretary 
by such manufacturer or sponsor (under 
such circumstances and in such manner as 
the Secretary prescribes) of approval of any 
plan pursuant to clause (A) (1); 

“(C) the submission, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, of an adequate protocol for clinical 
testing to be conducted by separate groups 
of investigators under essentially the same 
protocol, together with a report of prior in- 
vestigations of the device (including, where 
appropriate, tests on animals) adequate to 
justify the proposed testing, either (i) to a 
local institutional review committee for re- 
view in accordance with the provisions of 
clauses (A) (i) and (B), or (ii) to the Secre- 
tary for review in accordance with the pro- 
visions of clause (A) (ii) if such testing in- 
volves facilities in which no such committee 
exists, or facilities served by more than one 
local institutional review committee if such 
committees are unable to agree on the ade- 
quacy of the submission; 

“(D) the obtaining, by the manufacturer, 
of the device or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, if the device is to be distributed to in- 
vestigators for testing, of a signed agreement 
from each of such investigators that humans 
upon whom the device is to be used will be 
under such investigator's personal supervi- 
sion or under the supervision of investigators 
responsible to him; 
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“(E) the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such re- 
ports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, of data (including but not limited to 
analytical reports by investigators) obtained 
as a result of such investigational use of the 
device, as the Secretary finds will enable 
him to evaluate the safety and effectiveness 
of the device in the event of the filing of an 
application pursuant to subsection (c); and 

“(F) such other conditions relating to the 

protection of the public health and safety 
as the Secretary may determine to be 
necessary. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to require any clinical investigator to 
submit directly to the Secretary reports on 
the investigational use of devices, The Secre- 
tary shall within thirty days of the receipt 
of a notification or submission pursuant to 
this paragraph, determine whether the pro- 
posed investigation conforms to the require- 
ments of this section. An investigation shall 
not begin until the sponsor receives notice 
from the Secretary that the proposed in- 
vestigation conforms with the requirements 
of this section. The Secretary may not delay 
the beginning of an investigation pursuant 
to this paragraph unless he finds that the 
investigation does not conform to the re- 
quirements of this section and he has noti- 
fied the sponsor of such findings. The Secre- 
tary may exempt investigations from part 
or all the requirements of this subsection 
when he determines that to do so is in the 
public interest. 

“(5) Such regulations shall assure that 
the rights and welfare of the subjects in- 
volved are adequately protected, that the 
risks to an individual are outweighed by the 
potential benefits to him or by the impor- 
tance of the knowledge to be gained and 
that informed consent is to be attained by 
methods that are adequate. Such informed 
consent shall be obtained in all but excep- 
tional cases. 

“(A) For the purposes of this section only, 
the term ‘informed consent’ shall mean the 
consent of a person, or his legal representa- 
tive, so situated as to be able to exercise free 
power of choice without the intervention of 
any element of force, fraud, deceit, duress, 
or other form of constraint or coercion. Such 
consent shall be evidenced by an agreement 
signed by such person, or his legal repre- 
sentative. The information to be given to 
the subject in such written agreement shall 
include the following basic elements: 

“(1) a fair explanation of the procedures 
to be followed, including an identification of 
any which are experimental; 

“(2) a description of any attendant 
discomforts and risks reasonably to be 
expected; 

“(3) a fair explanation of the likely results 
should the experimental procedure fail; 

“(4) a description of any benefits reason- 
ably to be expected; 

“(5) a disclosure of any appropriate alter- 
native procedures that might be advanta- 
geous for the subject; 

“(6) an offer to answer any inquiries con- 
cerning the procedures; and 

“(7) an instruction that the subject is 
free to either decline entrance into a project 
or to withdraw his consent and to discon- 
tinue participation in the project or activity 
at any time without prejudicing his future 
care. 

In addition, the agreement entered into by 
such person or his legal representative, shall 
include no exculpatory language through 
which the subject is made to waive, or to 
appear to waive, any of his legal rights, or to 
release the institution or its agents from 
liability for negligence. Any organization 


which initiates, directs, or engages in pro- 
grams of research, development, or demon- 
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stration which require informed consent shall 
keep a permanent record of such consent 
and the information provided the subject 
and develop appropriate documentation and 
reporting procedures as an essential ad- 
ministrative function. 

“(B) The term ‘exceptional cases’ as used 
in paragraph (5) shall be strictly construed; 
shall permit the waiver only of those ele- 
ments of consent listed in subparagraph (A) 
as may be justified by the circumstances of 
each case; and shall require the written con- 
currence in the acting physician's decision 
by at least two other licensed physicians not 
involved in the research project, unless in a 
life threatening situation, it is not feasible 
to obtain such concurrence. 

“(6) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a device is being or has been shipped 
or delivered for shipment in interstate com- 
merce for investigational testing upon hu- 
mans, and that such device is subject to the 
preceding subsections of this section and 
fails to meet the conditions for exemption 
therefrom for investigational use, he shall 
notify the sponsor of his determination and 
the reasons therefor, and the exemption will 
not thereafter apply with respect to such 
investigational use until such failure is cor- 
rected. 

“(7) In determining whether this subsec- 
tion is applicable to any device and, if so, 
whether there has been compliance with the 
conditions of exemption, or upon application 
for reconsideration of any such determina- 
tion, the Secretary shall, if so requested by 
the sponsor of the investigation, or may on 
his own initiative, obtain the advice of an 
appropriate expert or experts who are not 
otherwise, except as consultants, engaged in 
the carrying out of this Act, 

“Custom Devices 

“(1) This section shall not apply to any 
custom device to the extent that it is ordered 
by a physician (or other specially qualified 
persons authorized by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary after an opportunity 
for a hearing) to be made in a special way 
for individual patients. Any such device shall 
comply with all aspects of any applicable 
performance standard except those specifi- 
cally ordered by a physician or such other 
authorized person to be changed. This sub- 
section shall apply only to devices ordered 
for individual patients, and shall not other- 
wise exempt a device from subsection (k). 
Custom devices shall not be used as a course 
of conduct and shall not be generally avail- 
able in finished form for purchase or for 
dispensing upon prescription, and, whethes 
in finished form or otherwise, shall not be 
made available through commercial channels 
by the maker or processor thereof. 


“Product Development Protocol 


“(m)(1) Any device (or type or class of 
device), manufactured or distributed by a 
particular person, which has been made sub- 
ject to this section by a regulation promul- 
gated by the Secretary, may be exempted by 
the Secretary from the requirement of ap- 
proval of an application under the foregoing 
provisions of this section if— 

“(A) the nature of the device (or type or 
class of device) is such that it is likely that 
it will be subject to frequent modification 
or rapid obsolesence or will not be produced 
in substantial volume; and 

“(B) it is intended solely for use by or 
under the direction or supervision of a prac- 
titioner licensed by law to use or to pre- 
scribe the use thereof; and 

“(C) it is, or will be, investigated in ac- 
cordance with an approved product develop- 
ment protocol established pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, or it is subject 
to an effective notice of completion of the 
requirements of such protocol. 

“(2) Any person may submit a petition 
to the Secretary to establish a product devel- 
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opment protocol with respect to a particular 
device (or type or class of device) meeting 
the requirements set forth in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. Such petition shall include supporting 
data and a proposed protocol. The Secretary 
shall, within thirty days, refer any such peti- 
tion to the appropriate panel of experts ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section. Such panel may, within sixty days, 
or such other time as may be agreed upon 
by the panel and the petitioner, approve 
with or without modification the proposal 
protocol. The protocol, if approved, shall 
provide— 

“(A) the investigational and testing pro- 
cedures required prior to the commence- 
ment of clinical trials of such device and 
subsequent significant modifications thereto; 

“(B) a requirement that an institutional 
review committee similar to that described 
in clause (i) of subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (4) of subsection (k) of this section 
shall make a written finding that the pre- 
dicted risk-to-benefit ratio applicable to the 
use of the device justifies clinical trials and 
that one or more such committees will con- 
tinually monitor and make periodic written 
records on all clinical trials conducted in 
connection with the institution in which 
such committee operates; 

“(C) the type and quantity of clinical 
trials and findings therefrom required prior 
to the filing of a notice of completion of a 
product development protocol; 

“(D) a requirement for complete records 
of the investigation to be maintained which 
are adequate to show compliance with the 
product development protocol; 

“(E) a requirement that consent, as de- 
scribed in paragraph (5) of subsection (k) 
of this section, be obtained from all subjects 
of the investigation; and 

“(F) a requirement that copies of all rec- 
ords which are to be maintained pursuant 
to this paragraph he made available to the 
Secretary upon request. 

“(3) If the panel to which such petition 
has been referred does not approve the pro- 
posed protocol within sixty days (or within 
such other time as may be agreed upon), 
the Secretary may consider and approve with 
or without modification the proposed proto- 
col within sixty days after the date he is 
notified that the panel has concluded not 
to approve a protocol. If neither the panel 
nor the Secretary approves a proposed pro- 
tocol, the Secretary shall issue a final order 
denying the petition and stating the grounds 
therefor. 

“(4) At any time after a product develop- 
ment protocol for a particular device (or 
type or class of device) has been approved 
pursuant to this section, the petitioner may 
submit a notice of completion stating that 
the requirements of the protocol have been 
fulfilled and that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, there is no reason bearing on safety, 
effectiveness, or other public health con- 
siderations why the device should not be 
marketed. Such notice shall contain all the 
data and information from which the peti- 
tioner made this determination, The Secre- 
tary shall approve or disapprove the notice 
of completion within ninety days after re- 
ceipt of such notice. 

“(5) The Secretary may, after providing 
the petitioner an opportunity for an informal 
hearing, at any time prior to approving & 
notice of completion, issue a final order to 
revoke a product development protocol or 
disapprove a notice of completion if he finds 
that— 

(A) the petitioner has failed substantially 
to comply with the requirements of the 
protocol; or 

“(B) the results of the clinical trials con- 
ducted differ so substantially from the re- 
sults required in the protocol that further 
trials cannot be justified; or 
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“(C) such device is not shown to be safe 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof; or 

“(D) there is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence that the device will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling thereof. 
A final order issued under this paragraph 
shall be in writing and shall contain the 
reasons to support the conclusions thereof. 

“(6) The Secretary (or in his absence the 
officer acting as Secretary) may at any time, 
by an order in writing stating the findings 
on which it is based, immediately revoke an 
exemption from the requirement of approval 
of an application under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, if he finds that there 
is an imminent hazard to the public health 
or safety caused by the existence of the ex- 
emption. In taking such action the Secre- 
tary shall give prompt notice to the person 
following the protocol or having filed the 
notice of completion, and afford such person 
an opportunity for an expedited hearing un- 
der this paragraph. 

“(7) At any time after a notice of comple- 
tion has been approved, the Secretary may 
issue an order revoking an exemption of the 
device (or type or class of device) from the 
requirement of approval of an application 
under the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion if he finds that any of the grounds listed 
in subparagraphs (A) through (F) of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (f) of this section 
apply. The provisions of paragraphs (1) and 
(3) of subsection (f) and subsections (g) 
through (j) of this section shall apply. 

“(8) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so justify, he may reconsider an order 
under this subsection revoking the exemp- 
tion granted by this subsection and reinstate 
the exemption. 

“Transitional Provisions 


“(n) (1) If, on the day immediately prior 
to the date upon which a device is declared 
to be subject to scientific review under this 
section, the device was in use in the diagnosis, 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man, or for the purpose of affect- 
ing the structure or any function of the body 
of man, section 501(f) shall become effective 
with respect to such preexisting use or uses 
of such device on the closing date (as de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this subsection) or, 
if sooner, with respect to any person who has 
filed an application, on the effective date of 
an order of the Secretary approving or deny- 
ing approval of such application with respect 
to such use of the device under this section. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘closing date’ means, with respect to 
a device, the first day of the thirty-first calen- 
dar month which begins after the month in 
which the device is declared to be subject to 
scientific review under this section, except 
that, if in the opinion of the Secretary it 
would not involve any undue risk to the 
public health, he may on application or on 
his own initiative postpone such closing date 
with respect to any particular use or uses of 
a device until such later date (but not beyond 
the close of the sixtieth month after the 
month of such declaration) as he determines 
is necessary to permit completion, in good 
faith and as soon as practicable, of the scien- 
tific investigations necessary to establish the 
safety and effectiveness of such use or uses. 
The Secretary may terminate any such post- 
ponement at any time if he finds that such 
postponement should not have been granted 
or that, by reason of a change in circum- 
stances, the basis for such postponement no 
longer exists or that there has been a failure 
to comply with a requirement of the Secre- 
tary for submission of progress reports or 
with other conditions attached by him to 
such postponement,” 
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PROHIBITED ACTS 
Sec. 302. (a) Paragraph (e) of section 301 

of such Act is amended (1) by striking out 

“or” before “512 (j), (l), or (m)” and (2) 

by inserting “, 514(k), or 516(a)" after “512 

(J); GQ), or (m)”. 

(b) Paragraph (1) of such section 301 is 
amended (1) by inserting “or device’. after 
the word “drug” each time it appears there- 
in, and (2) by striking out “505,” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “505 or 514, as the case 
may be,”. 

TITLE IV—NOTIFICATION OF DEFECTIVE 
DEVICES; REPAIR OR REPLACEMENT 
Sec. 401. Chapter V of such Act, as 

amended by sections 201 and 301(b) of this 

Act, is further amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section; 

“NOTIFICATION OF DEFECTS IN, AND REPAIR OR 

REPLACEMENT OF, DEVICES 

“Sec. 515. (a#)(1) Every person who ac- 
quires information which reasonably sup- 
ports the conclusion that device intended 
for human use, which has been produced, 
assembled, distributed, or imported by him 
(A) contains a defect which could create a 
substantial risk to the public health or 
safety, or (B) on or after the effective date 
ef an applicable performance standard pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 513 fails to 
comply with such standard, shall immedi- 
ately notify the Secretary of such defect or 
failure to comply if such device has left 
the control of the manufacturer, No infor- 
mation or statements exclusively derived 
from the notification required by this sub- 
section (except for information contained 
in records required to be maintained under 
any provision of this Act) shall be used as 
evidence in any proceeding brought against 
a natural person pursuant to section 303 of 
this Act with respect to a violation of law 
occurring prior to or concurrently with the 
notification. 

“(2) The notifications required by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall contain 
a clear description of such defect or failure 
to comply, an evaluation of the hazard re- 
lated thereto, and a statement of the meas- 
ures to be taken to correct such defect or 
failure or to effect protection against the 
hazard created by the defect or failure. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘defect’ means & deficiency in design, mate- 
rials, or workmanship, and does not include 
any deficiency resulting from use of improper 
accessories or from improper installation, 
maintenance, repair, or use of the device or 
any deficiency resulting from normal use of 
the device after the lifetime represented by 
the manufacturer has expired. 

“(b) (1) If the Secretary determines that 
a device intended for human use distributed 
in commerce presents a substantial hazard 
to the public health or safety and that 
notification is required in order adequately 
to protect the public from such hazard, he 
shall immediately make certain that ade- 
quate notification is provided in an appro- 
priate form, by the persons and means best 
suited under the circumstances involved, to 
all persons (including manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, health professionals, and 
users) who should properly receive such no- 
tification in order to reduce or eliminate 
the effects of such hazard. 

“(2) Where the Secretary determines that 
users shall not be notified under paragraph 
(1), he shall provide those health profes- 
sionals who receive notification an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the advisability of 
notifying the general public of the hazard. 
Within thirty days after such notification 
the Secretary shall notify the general public 
of the hazard, if after reviewing such com- 
ments, he determines that such notification 
will not endanger the public health. 

“(c) If the Secretary determines (after 
affording interested parties, including con- 
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sumers and consumer organizations, an Op- 
portunity for a hearing in accordance with 
subsection (e)) that a device intended for 
human use distributed in commerce, presents 
a substantial hazard to the public health or 
safety and that action under this subsection 
is in the public interest, it may order the 
manufacturer or any distributor or retailer 
of such device to take whichever of the 
following actions the person to whom the 
order is directed elects to the extent that 
the consent of the purchaser and, where 
appropriate, his physician, is obtained: 

“(1) bring such device into conformity 
with the requirements of the applicable 
performance standard or repair the defect 
in such device; 

“(2) replace such device with a like or 
equivalent device which complies with the 
applicable performance standard or which 
does not contain the defect; or 

“(3) refund the purchase price of such 

device (less a reasonable allowance for use, 
if such device has been in the possession of 
a user for one year or more (A) at the time 
of public notice under subsection (c), or 
(B) at the time the user receives actual 
notice of the defect or noncompliance, 
whichever first occurs. 
An order under this subsection may also re- 
quire the person to whom it applies to sub- 
mit a plan, satisfactory to the Secretary for 
taking action under whichever of the preced- 
ing paragraphs of this subsection such per- 
son has elected to act. The Secretary shall 
Specify in the order the persons to whom 
refunds must be made if the person to whom 
the order is directed elects to take the ac- 
tion described in paragraph (3). If an order 
under this subsection is directed to more 
than one person, the Secretary shall specify 
which person has the election under this 
subsection. 

“(d) (1) No charge shall be made to any 
person (other than a manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, or retailer) who avails himself of any 
remedy provided under an order issued un- 
der subsection (c), and the person subject 
to the order shall reimburse each person 
(other than a manufacturer, distributor, or 
retailer) who is entitled to such a remedy 
for any reasonable and foreseeable expenses 
incurred by such person in availing himself 
of such remedy. 

“(2) An order issued under subsection 
(b) or (c) with respect to a device may 
require any person who is a manufacturer, 
distributor, or retailer of the device to reim- 
burse any other person who is a manufac- 
turer, distributor, or retailer of such device 
for such other person's expenses in connec- 
tion with carrying out the order, if the 
Secretary determines such reimbursement to 
be in the public interest. 

“(3) An order under subsection (c) may 
be issued only after an opportunity for an 
informal hearing. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any person who wishes to partici- 
pate in such hearing is a part of a class of 
participants who share an identity of inter- 
est, the Secretary may limit such person’s 
participation in such hearing to participa- 
tion through a single representative desig- 
nated by such class (or by the Secretary if 
such class falls to designate such a repre- 
sentative). 

“(e) The remedies provided for in this 
section shall be in addition to and not in 
substitution for any other remedies provided 
by law.” 

PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 402. Section 301 of such Act, as 
amended by section 302 of this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(q) (1) The fallure or refusal to furnish 
any notification or other material or infor- 
mation as r d by section 515 or 516; 
or (2) the failure or refusal to comply with 
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any requirement prescribed under authority 
of section 515(c).” 
CONFORMING AMENDMENT 


Sec. 403. Section 502(j) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or manner” after 
“dosage.” 

TITLE V—REQUIREMENT OF GOOD 
MANUFACTURING PRACTICE 

Sec. 501. Section 501 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended by sec- 
tions 202 and 301 of this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(g) If it is a device and the methods used 
in, or the facilities or controls used for, its 
manufacture, processing, packing, holding, 
or installation do not conform to, or are not 
operated or administered in conformity with, 
current good manufacturing practice, as de- 
termined by regulations of the Secretary 
promulgated after consultation with all in- 
terested persons and aiter an opportunity for 
a hearing, to assure that such device is safe 
and effective.” 

TITLE VI—RECORDS AND REPORTS; IN- 
SPECTION AND REGISTRATION OF ES- 
TABLISHMENTS; OFFICIAL NAMES 
Sec. 601. Chapter V of the Federal Food, 

Drug, and Cosmetic Act is further amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 
“RECORDS AND REPORTS ON DEVICES 


“Sec. 516. (a) (1) Every person engaged in 
manufacturing, processing, distributing, or 
selling a device that is subject to a perform- 
ance standard promulgated under section 
513, or with respect to which there is in effect 
an approval under section 514 of an applica- 
tion filed under subsection (c) thereof, shall 
establish and maintain such records, and 
make such reports to the Secretary, of data 
relating to clinical experience and other data 
or information, received or otherwise ob- 
tained by such person with respect to such 
device, and bearing on the safety or effective- 
ness of such device, or on whether such de- 
vice may be adulterated or misbranded, as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by special regulation or order applicable to 
such device, require. In prescribing such reg- 
ulations or issuing such orders the Secretary 
shall have due regard for the professional 
ethics of the medical profession and the 
interests of patients and shall provide, 
wherever he deems it appropriate, for the 
examination, upon request, by the persons to 
whom such regulations or orders are appli- 
cable, of similar information received or oth- 
erwise obtained by the Secretary. 

“(2) Every person required under this sub- 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs and devices and 
who manufacture or process devices solely for 
use in the course of their professional prac- 
tice; 

“(2) persons who manufacture or process 
devices solely for use in research or teach- 
ing and not for sale; and 

“(3) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by or pursuant to regulation 
exempt from the application of this subsec- 
tion upon a finding that such application is 
not necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this section. 

“(c) Every person engaged in manufac- 
turing a device subject to this Act shall pro- 
vide to the Secretary, upon his request such 
technical data and other data or informa- 
tion with respect to such device as may be 
reasonably required to carry out this Act.” 
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INSPECTION RELATING TO DEVICES 


Sec. 602. (a) The second sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 704 of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or prescription de- 
vices” after “prescription drugs” both times 
it appears. 

(b) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended (1) by striking out “for prescrip- 
tion drugs”, (2) by striking out “and anti- 
biotic drugs” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, antibiotic drugs, and devices”, (3) by 
striking out “or section 507 (d) or (g)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, section 507 (d) 
or (g), section 514(kK), or section 516”, and 
(4) by imserting “or devices” after “other 
drugs”, inserting “or of a device subject to 
section 514” after “new drug”, and insert- 
ing “or section 516” after “section 505(j)”’. 

(c) (1) Paragraph (1) of the sixth sentence 
of such subsection is amended by insert- 
ing “or devices” after “drugs” each time 
such term occurs. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of that sentence is 
amended by inserting “, or prescribe or use 
devices, as the case may be,” after “admin-« 
ister drugs”; and by inserting “, or manufac- 
ture or process devices,” after “process 
drugs”. 

(3) Paragraph (3) of that sentence is 
amended by inserting “, or manufacture or 
process devices,” after “process drugs”. 

REGISTRATION OF DEVICE MANUFACTURERS; 

OFFICIAL NAMES OF DEVICES 


Sec. 603. (a) Section 510 of such Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The section heading is amended by in- 
serting “AND DEVICES” after “DRUGS”. 

(2) Subsection (a)(1) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or device package” 
after “drug package”; by inserting “or de- 
vice” after “the drug”; and by inserting “or 
user” after “consumer”. 

(3) Subsection (b) and (c) of such section 
are amended by inserting “or a device or de- 
vices” after the word “drugs” every time such 
term occurs. 

(4) Subsection (d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) Every person duly registered in 
accordance with the foregoing subsections of 
this section shall immediately register with 
the Secretary any additional establishment 
which he owns or operates in any State and 
in which he begins the manufacture, prep- 
aration, propagation, compounding, or proc- 
essing Of a drug or drugs, or of a device 
or devices. 

“(2) Every person who is registered with 
the Secretary pursuant to the first sentence 
of subsection (b) or (c) or paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall, if any device is there- 
after manufactured, prepared, propagated, 
compounded, or processed in any establish- 
ment with respect to which he is so regis- 
tered, immediately file a supplement to such 
registration with the Secretary indicating 
such fact.” 

(5) Subsection (g) is amended by insert- 
ing “or devices” after “drugs” each time such 
term occurs in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of such subsection. 

(6) The first sentence of subsection (i) is 
amended by inserting “, or a device or de- 
vices,” after “drug or drugs”; and the second 
sentence of such subsection is amended by 
inserting “shall require such establishment 
to provide the information required by sub- 
section (j) in the case of a device or devices 
and” immediately before “shall include”, and 
by inserting “or devices” after “drugs”. 

(7) Subsection (j) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), preceding subpara- 
graph (A), by striking out “a list of all drugs 
(by established name” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a list of all drugs and a list of all 
devices (in each case by established name”; 
and by striking out “drugs filed" and insert- 
ing “drugs or devices filed” in lieu thereof: 

(B) im subparagraph (A) of paragraph 
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(1), by striking out “such list” and inserting 
“the applicable list’ in lieu thereof; by in- 
serting “or a device contained in the appli- 
cable list with respect to which a perform- 
ance standard has been promulgated under 
section 513 or which is subject to section 
514,” after “612,"; and by inserting “or de- 
vice” after “such drug” each time it appears; 

(C) in subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(1), before clause (i), by striking out “drug 
contained in such list” and inserting “drug 
or device contained in an applicable list” in 
lieu thereof; 

(D) in clause (i) of paragraph (1) (B), by 
amending such clause to read as follows— 

“(1) which drug is subject to section 503 
(b) (1), or which device, is a prescription 
device a copy of all labeling for such drug or 
device, a representative sampling of adver- 
tisements for such drug or device, and, upon 
request made by the Secretary for good cause, 
a copy of all advertisements for a particular 
drug product or device, or”; 

(E) in clause (ii) of paragraph (1)(B), 
by amending such clause to read as follows: 

“(if) which drug is not subject to section 
503(b) (1), or which device is not a prescrip- 
tion device, the label and package insert for 
such drug or device and a representative 
sampling of any other labeling for such 
drug or device;” 

(F) in subparagraph (C) of paragraph (1), 
by striking out “such list” and inserting “an 
applicable list” in lieu thereof; 

(G) in subparagraph (D) of paragraph 
(1), by striking out “the list” and inserting 
“a list" in Heu thereof; by inserting “or the 
particular device contained in such list is 
not subject to a performance standard pro- 
mulgated under section 513, or is not a pre- 
scription device” after “512,"; and by insert- 
ing “or device” after “particular drug 
product”; 

(H) in paragraph (2), by inserting “or 
device” after “drug” each time it appears 
and, in subparagraph (C), by inserting 
“each” before “by established name”. 

(b) Subsection (0) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “is a drug 
and”. 

(c) The second sentence of section 801(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “or de- 
vices” after “drugs” both times such words 
appear. 

Official Names 

(da) (1) Subparagraph (1) of section 502 
(e) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“subparagraph (2)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subparagraph (3)"’. 

(2) Subparagraph (2) of section 502(e) 
of such Act is redesignated as subparagraph 
(3) and is amended by striking out “this 
paragraph (e)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraph (1)”". 

(3) Paragraph (e) is further amended by 
inserting a new subparagraph (2) as follows: 

“(2) If it is a device, unless its label bears, 
to the exclusion of any other nonproprietary 
name, the established name (as defined in 
subparagraph (4)) of the device, if such 
there be, prominently printed in type at 
least half as large as that used thereon for 
any proprietary name or designation for 
such device: Provided, That to the extent 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subparagraph is impracticable, exemptions 
shall be established by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary.” 

(4) Such paragraph Is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subpara- 
graph as follows; 

“(4) As used in subparagraph (2), the 
term ‘established name’, with respect to a 
device, means (A) the applicable official 
name designated pursuant to section 508, or 
(B) if there is no such name and such de- 
vice is an article recognized in an official 
compendium then the official title thereof in 
such compendium, or (C) if neither clause 
(A) nor clause (B) of this subparagraph ap- 
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plies, then the common or usual name of 
such device, if any.” 

(e) Section 508 of such Act is amended 
(1) in subsections (a) and (e) by adding “or 
device” after “drug” each time it appears; 
(2) in subsection (b) by adding after “all 
supplements thereto,” the following: “and 
at such times as he may deem necessary 
shall cause a review to be made of the offi- 
cial names by which devices are identified 
in any official compendium, and all supple- 
ments thereto”; (3) in subsection (c) (2) 
by adding “or device” after “single drug”, 
and by adding “or to two or more devices 
which are substantially similar in design and 
purpose” after “purity,”; (4) in subsection 
(c)(3) by adding “or device” after “useful 
drug”, and after “drug or drugs each time 
it appears; and (5) in subsection (d) by 
adding “or devices” after “drugs”. 

(f) Section 301 of the Drug Amendments 
of 1962 (76 Stat. 793) is amended by in- 
serting “and devices” after “drugs” each 
time such word appears, except that “or de- 
vices” is inserted after “which drugs” and 
after “intrastate commerce in such drugs”. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DEVICES, ETC. 


See. 701. Chapter VII of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DEVICES, AND OTHER 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 708. (a) For the purpose of advising 
the Secretary with respect to matters of pol- 
icy in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act relating to devices, there is established 
in the Department an Advisory Council on 
Devices appointed by the Secretary without 
regard to the civil service and classification 
laws. The persons so appointed shall be 
manufacturers and other persons with spe- 
cial knowledge of the problems involved in 
the regulation of various kinds of devices 
under this Act, members of the professions 
using such devices, scientists expert in the 
investigational use of devices, engineers ex- 
pert in the development of devices, and mem- 
bers of the general public representing con- 
sumers of devices. 

“(b) The Secretary may also from time to 
time appoint, without regard to the civil 
service or classification laws, in addition to 
the advisory councils and committees other- 
wise authorized under this Act, such other 
advisory committees or councils as he deems 
desirable. 

“(¢) Members of an advisory council or 
committee appointed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) who are not in the regular 
full-time employ of the United States shall, 
while attending meetings or conferences of 
the council or committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in its business, be compensated at per 
diem rates fixed by the Secretary but not in 
excess of the rate for grade GS-18 of the 
General Schedule at the time of such service, 
including traveltime, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by title 5, United States Code, 
section 5703, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently.” 

RESEARCH AND STUDIES 


Sec. 702. Chapter VII of such Act, as 
amended by section 701 of this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“RESEARCH AND STUDIES RELATING TO DEVICES 

“Sec. 709. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through contracts with public or 
private agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations and with individuals, to plan, con- 
duct, coordinate, and support— 

“(1) research and investigation into the 
safety and effectiveness of devices, and into 
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the causes and prevention of injuries or 
other health impairments associated with ex- 
re to or use of devices; 

“(2) studies relating to the development 
and improvement of device performance 
standards, and device testing methods and 
procedures; and 

“(3) education and training with respect 
to the proper installation, maintenance, op- 
eration, and use of devices. 

“(b) In carrying out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), the Secretary, in addition to or 
in aid of the foregoing— 

“(1) shall, to the maximum practicable 
extent, cooperate with and invite the partici- 
pation of other Federal or State departments 
and agencies having related interests, and 
interested professional or industrial organi- 
zations; 

“(2) shall collect and make available, 
through publications and by other appro- 
priate means, the results of, and other infor- 
mation concerning, research and other ac- 
tivities undertaken pursuant to subsection 
(a); and 

“(3) may procure (by negotiation or oth- 
erwise) devices for research and testing pur- 
poses, and sell or otherwise dispose of such 
products.” 

PUBLICITY 


Sec. 703. Section 705 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) To assist in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Secretary may cause 
to be disseminated information regarding 
standards, testing facilities, and testing 
methods promulgated, established, or ap- 
proved under this Act and other information 
relating to the nature and extent of hazards 
subject to this Act. Subject to the provisions 
of section 301(j), the Secretary may also 
cause to be published reports summarizing 
clinical data relevant to marketed products 
approved under this Act.” 

Sec. 704. Chapter IX of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“EFFECT ON STATE REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 903. (a) Whenever a performance 
standard pursuant to section 513 or scientific 
review pursuant to section 514 under this 
Act is in effect, no State or political subdi- 
vision of a State shall have any authority 
either to establish or to continue in effect 
any provision of a standard or regulation 
which prescribes any requirements as to the 
performance, composition, contents, design, 
finish, construction, packaging, or labeling 
of such product which are designed to deal 
with the same device unless such require- 
ments are identical to the Federal require- 
ments. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Federal Government or 
the government of any State or political sub- 
division thereof from establishing a safety 
requirement applicable to a device for its 
own use if such requirement imposes a 
higher standard of performance than that 
required to comply with the otherwise ap- 
plicable Federal requirements, 

“(c) Upon application of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, the Secretary may 
by rule, after notice and opportunity for oral 
presentation of views, exempt from the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) (under such con- 
ditions as he may impose) a proposed safety 
requirement described in such application, 
where the proposed requirement— 

“{1) imposes a higher level of performance 
than the Federal standard, 

“(2) is required by compelling local con- 
ditions, and 

“(3) does not unduly burden interstate 
commerce.” 

Sec. 705. Section 301(j) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “511" before “512”, by 
inserting “513, 514, 515, 516” after “512”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
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ing new sentence: “The Secretary may pro- 
vide any information which contains or 
relates to a trade secret or other matter re- 
ferred to in this section or in section 1905 
of title 18, United States Code, to a con- 
tractor in furtherance of the provisions of 
this Act, and such contractor shall take 
such security precautions as are prescribed 
in regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
and shall be subject to the provisions and 
penalties established in this Act and in sec- 
tion 1905 of title 18, United States Code.” 

Sec. 706. Section 201 of such Act is 
amended by striking subsection (h) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) The term ‘device’ (except when used 
in paragraph (n) of this section and in sec- 
tions 301(i), 403(f), 502(c), and 602(c)) 
means instruments, apparatus, implements, 
machines, contrivances, implants, in vitro re- 
agents, and other similar or related articles, 
including their components, parts, and ac- 
cessories (1) recognized in the official Na- 
tional Formulary, the official United States 
Pharmacopeia or any supplement to them; 
or (2) intended for use in the diagnosis of 
disease or other conditions or in the cure, 
mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man or other animals; or (3) in- 
tended to affect the structure or any func- 
tion of the body of man or other animals; 
and (4) which do not achieve any of their 
principal intended purposes through chem- 
ical action within or on the body of man or 
other animals and which are not dependent 
upon being metabolized for the achievement 
of any of their principal intended purposes.” 

Sec. 707. Section 502 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(r) In the case of any device that is a 
prescription device, if its advertising is false 
or misleading in any particular. 

“(s) In the case of any prescription de- 
vice distributed or offered for sale in any 
State, unless the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributor thereof includes in all advertise- 
ments, and other descriptive printed mat- 
ter issued or caused to be issued by the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor with re- 
spect to that device a true statement of (1) 
the established name as defined in section 
502(e), printed prominently and in type at 
least half as large as that used for any trade 
or brand name thereof, (2) a full descrip- 
tion of the components of such device or the 
formula showing quantitatively each ingredi- 
ent of such device to the extent required in 
regulations which shall be issued by the Sec- 
retary after an opportunity for a hearing, and 
(3) such other information in brief summary 
relating to side effects, contraindications, 
and effectiveness as shall be required in regu- 
lations which shall be issued by the Secretary 
after an opportunity for a hearing: Provided, 
That (A) except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, no regulation issued under this par- 
agraph shall require prior approval by the 
Secretary of the content of any advertise- 
ment, and (B) no advertisement of a pre- 
scription device, published after the effective 
date of regulations issued under this par- 
agraph applicable to advertisements of pre- 
scription devices, shall, with respect to the 
matters specified in this paragraph or coy- 
ered by such regulations, be subject to the 
provisions of section 12 through 17 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 52-57). This paragraph shall not 
be applicable to any printed matter which 
the Secretary determines to be labeling as 
defined in section 201(m) of this Act.” 

Sec. 708. (a) Section 201 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(y) The term ‘prescription device’ means 
any device which the Secretary shall desig- 
nate by regulation as being restricted to sale 
or distribution only upon the written or 
oral authorization of a practitioner licensed 
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by law to administer or use such device and 
under such other conditions as the Secretary 
may by regulation prescribe. The Secretary 
may designate as a prescription device, pur- 
suant to the preceding sentence, only a de- 
vice which: 

“(1) because of its potentiality for harm- 
ful effect, or the collateral measures neces- 
sary to its use, is not safe for use except 
under the supervision of a practitioner li- 
censed by law to administer or use such de- 
vice; or 

“(2) is limited by an approved application 
under section 514 to use under the profes- 
sional supervision of a practitioner licensed 
by law to administer or use such device.” 

Sec. 709. Section 304(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended to delete “and” before “(C),” to 
replace the period with a comma, and to 
add the following at the end thereof: “and 
(D) any adulterated or misbranded device,” 


EXPORTATION OF DEVICES 


Sec. 710. The last sentence of section 
801(d) of such Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof: “, or 
to authorize the exportation of any device 
which does not comply with section 513 or 
514 of this Act. The Secretary may permit 
exportation of any article if he determines 
that such exportation is in the interest of 
public health and safety, and has the ap- 
proval, of the country to which it is intended 
for export.” 

EFFECTIVE DATES AND TRANSITIONAL 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 711. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, the 
foregoing provisions of this Act shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) Paragraph (f) of section 501 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
added to such section by section 301(a) of 
this Act, shall, with respect to any particu- 
lar use of a device, take effect (1) on the 
first day of the thirteenth calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted, or (2) if sooner, on the effective 
date of an order of the Secretary approv- 
ing or denying approval of an application 
with respect to such use of the device under 
section 514 of such Act as added by section 
301(b) of this Act. 

(c) Any person who, on the day im- 
mediately preceding the date of enactment 
of this Act, owned or operated any estab- 
lishment in any State (as defined in section 
201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act) engaged in the manufacture or proc- 
essing of a device or devices, shall, if he first 
registers with respect to devices, or supple- 
ments his registration with respect thereto, 
in accordance with subsection (b) of section 
510 of that Act (as amended by section 603 
of this Act) prior to the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following the month 
in which this Act is enacted, be deemed to 
have complied with that subsection for the 
calendar year 1975. Such registration, if 
made within such period and effected in 
1976, shall also be deemed to be in compli- 
ance with such subsection for that calendar 
year. 


The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to which was referred the bill (S. 
2368) to protect the public health by amend- 
ing the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to assure the safety and effectiveness 
of medical devices, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon with an 
amendment and recommends that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The amendment strikes out all after the 
enacting clause and inserts a substitute text 
which appears in italic type in the reported 
bill. 

I. History OF REGULATION OF MEDICAL 
DEVICES AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 
Federal authority to regulate medical de- 
vices was first provided in the Federal Food, 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. There had 
been no provisions in the Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906 to regulate device safety and 
claims made for devices. During the 1930's 
reformers pressed for enactment of legisla- 
tion to enable the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) to undertake the same kind 
of effort against unsafe or quack devices as 
the 1906 Act had allowed against impure or 
fraudulent drugs. 

The 1938 Act defined “device” and pro- 
vided the same basic authority over de- 
vices as applied to drugs, with the impor- 
tant exception of preclearance authority 
which was only provided for new drugs. From 
legislative history it is clear the term “device” 
was intended to include both quack 
machines and legitimate articles such as sur- 
gical instruments, trusses, prosthetic de- 
vices, ultraviolet lights, contraceptives, and 
orthopedic shoes. No additional authority 
has been provided since 1938 to improve 
public protection against unsafe or unrelia- 
ble devices. 

At the time the 1938 Act became law, many 
of the legitimate devices were relatively sim- 
ple items which applied basic scientific con- 
cepts so that experts using them could rec- 
ognize whether the device was functioning. 
The major concern with these devices was 
assuring truthful labeling. In the early 
years, FDA's activity concerned grossly haz- 
ardous products such as lead nipple shields 
which exposed nursing infants to danger of 
lead poisoning. FDA also attacked nasal 
vaporizors and stem pessaries used in con- 
traception or for producing abortion which 
had the potential for causing puncture or 
infection. FDA efforts against thermometers 
which failed to record properly stimulated 
the development of standards for these prod- 
ucts which greatly improved their reliabil- 
ity. Similarly, FDA actions against prophy- 
lactics (condoms) forced industry measures 
to reduce the incidence of defects in these 
products. 

Immediately after enactment of the 1938 
Act, FDA made numerous seizures of mis- 
branded devices, During World War II, how- 
ever, regulatory activity in this area dropped 
off because war needs resulted in scarcity of 
metals and other materials used to make 
nonessential devices. When metals and other 
materials were again available after the 
war, numerous devices again appeared, many 
of which were in violation of the Act. 

Many of FDA's legal actions Involved 
fraudulent devices, Since ancient times, 
mankind has used various kinds of gadgetry 
to cure or ward off serious ailments. Cuarms 
and talismans have been used throughout 
recorded history by people who have attrib- 
uted magical qualities to them. Inventive 
individuals have sought to apply the latest 
scientific discoveries to the alleviation of 
health conditions. For example, after Ben- 
jamin Franklin's discovery of the electrical 
force present in lightning, numerous indi- 
viduals sought to use electrical energy to 
treat human ailments, At the time of the 
American Revolution, a gadget known 2s the 
Perkins Tractor became quite popular. This 
device was claimed to be capable of drawing 
disease out of the body by its electrical cur- 
rent. Although the construction and fan- 
tastic claims made for many quack devices 
over the years often seem quite amusing, use 
of these devices can have serious health con- 
sequences. Whether sold to a consumer or a 
health professional, a device which does not 
perform as promised may pose a risk to health 
as well as an economic detriment to the pur- 
chaser. Reliance on unwarranted claims 
made for a device, recommending use in 
Serious disease conditions, may induce the 
purchaser to forego seeking timely and ap- 
propriate medical treatment. Fraudulent de- 
vices were a major concern of Congress in 
1938 when it gave FDA authority to regulate 
devices, 

A quack device which was the subject of 
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PDA action in the late 1940’s was the Specto- 
chrome, of one Dinshah P, Ghadiali, which 
consisted of a 1,000-watt lamp, in a cabinet 
supplied with colored glass slides to fit an 
aperture through which the light bathed 
the patient. By becoming a member of Gha- 
diali’s “Institute” for a fee of $90 a person 
could obtain the lamp plus voluminous liter- 
ature which sought to cloak the scheme in 
oriental mysticism and sanctity. Claims 
were made for its value in treating such 
diseases as diabetes, cancer, tuberculosis and 
syphilis, and several thousand lamps were 
distributed. The first action against the 
lamp was a single seizure. After a trial which 
lasted thirty days, the jury rendered a verdict 
for the Government, and the court enjoined 
distribution of the lamp. Ghadiali, never- 
theless, continued to ship it. Multpile sei- 
zures followed which did not stop him. 
Criminal prosecution was then filed against 
Ghadiali and his corporation. After a trial, 
in which the Government presented an array 
of physicians and relatives of victims who 
had used the device and died from the dis- 
eases it was represented to cure. After a ver- 
dict of guilty, the court imposed against 
Ghadiali and his corporation fines totaling 
$20,000 and a three-year prison sentence 
against Ghadiall, but imprisonment was sus- 
pended on the condition that the business 
be stopped. 

The Spetochrome case is related in detail, 
since it indicates the vast amount of effort 
the Government must expend in stopping the 
marketing of bogus devices. 

Another type of device which was the 
subject of FDA action was the “Zerret Appli- 
cator,” popularly called the “Plastic Dum- 
bell,” which consisted of two plastic water 
tumblers filled partially with water, sealed 
with paraffin, joined at their mouths by 
scotch tape, and set into paraffin in the 
handle of plastic baby rattles. It was claimed 
to introduce in the human body the energy 
given off by “expanded hydrogen atoms” or 
“Z rays” alleged to be present in the liquid 
sealed in the tumblers. The user was to hold 
the article in his hands keeping the feet 
flatly on the floor without crossing the legs, 
or while reclining. This it was claimed, caused 
the atoms of the body to expand and bring 
health through the hands. This article cost- 
ing $50, was offered to correct obesity and 
abnormal thinness due to glandular mal- 
functioning, correct diarrhea and constipa- 
tion, reverse the aging process, rejuvenate 
the user, and cure “any disease known to 
mankind.” 

The “Vrilium Tube” was a small pencil- 
shaped tube containing a glass vial of a 
white granular substance (barium chloride) 
worth one two-thousandths of a cent, but 
this tiny gadget, also called the ‘Magic 
Spike,” was sold for $300 to gullible sick 
people. They were told that it had radio- 
active powers that would cure disease when 
it was worn on the body, and these trusting 
purchasers were using it for cancer, diabetes, 
leukemia, ulcers, and other serious diseases. 

One popular area for quack devices has 
been diagnostic products. During the 1950's, 
the biggest source of such devices was the 
Electronic Medical Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco. On March 16, 1954, an injunction barred 
shipment in interstate commerce of “Blood 
Specimen Carriers” for use in the Founda- 
tion’s diagnostic machine, the “Radioscope.” 
There were estimated to be about 5,000 of the 
devices throughout the country, The diag- 
nostic service was based upon the theory that 
any ailment can be diagnosed by measuring 
emanations from a dried blood spot on sterile 
paper. Practitioners who mailed in the blood 
spots taken from their patients received, for 
a fee, a diagnosis blank filled in with the 
diseases which the patient was supposed to 
have, their location in the body, and the 
recommended “dial settings” for treatment 
with the Foundation’s devices. The blood- 
spotted paper was put into a slot of the 
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electrical device called the ‘“Radioscope” 
while the operator stroked with a wand the 
abdomen of a person holding metal plates 
connected to the device. If a wand “stuck” to 
a particular location, that was supposed to 
be a manifestation of an “electronic reac- 
tion,” and the operator determined from this 
the identity, kind, location, and significance 
of any disease present. Investigation disclosed 
that this diagnostic service was incapable of 
distinguishing the blood of animals or birds 
from that of man, or that of the living from 
the dead. Even a spot of coal-tar dye was 
reported as indicating systematic toxemia. 
The Foundation’s literature listed hundreds 
of disease conditions which could be treated 
by their machines once the diagnoses had 
been made by means of the “Radioscope.” 
Other devices for which diagnostic as well as 
therapeutic claims were made were the 
“Drown Radio Therapeutic Instrument,” the 
“Magnetic Affinitizer,” and the ‘“Neuro- 
micrometer.” These devices involved their 
own bizarre intricacies of operation. 

A considerable number of devices for ap- 
plying electricity to the body were subject 
to regulatory action. This Included: (1) de- 
vices which produced galvanic (direct) cur- 
rent of low voltage by means of dry cells or 
batteries (‘Electreat,"’ “Acme Electric Ma- 
chine”), (2) devices which used alternating 
current with a transformer to reduce the 
voltage (“Sinuothermic,” “Elector-Way”), 
(3) devices in which alternating current was 
added to galvanic in order to obtain a rip- 
pled or pulsating galvanic current (“Facial 
and Body Genie,” “Vitalitone,” “Elector- 
Pulse”). Other devices sought to use radio- 
activity, ultrasonic energy, or infrared, or 
ultraviolet light to diagnose or treat disease. 

Some fraudulent devices have been sold to 
practitioners rather than consumers. One 
such device as the Micro-Dynameter, a string 
galvanometer for measuring minute electri- 
cal currents which was claimed to be capable 
of allowing diagnosis of particular diseases 
based on each disease’s electrical potential. 
Nearly 1,200 units of the product were de- 
stroyed during one 12-month period after 
FDA obtained an injunction against contin- 
ued shipment of the device in 1963. 

FDA began focusing more attention on 
hazards from legitimate medical devices 
around 1960. The post-war era was charac- 
terized by many new medical discoveries and 
saw the development of a vast array of new 
and complicated medical equipment. Inven- 
tions included heart pacemakers, kidney di- 
alysis units, and artificial blood vessels and 
heart valves. 

Although many lives have been saved or im- 
proved by the new discoveries, the poten‘ial 
for harm to consumers has been heightened 
by the critical medical conditions in which 
sophisticated modern devices are used and 
by the complicated technology involved in 
their manufacture and use. In the search to 
expand medical knowledge, new experimen- 
tal approaches have sometimes been tried 
without adequate premarket clinical or ani- 
mal testing, quality control in materials se- 
lected, or obtaining patient consent. 

The present law's inadequacy has became 
a matter of acute concern because of the 
rapid technological change in the medical 
device field. The sophistication of modern 
medical devices makes careful testing 
necessary to determine if a device operates 
safely and as claimed. In early regulatory ac- 
tions FDA was able to carry its burden of 
proof that a device is unsafe or misbranded 
through expert testimony; more recently 
FDA has had to undertake testing of devices 
suspected of violating the law. Many devices 
are so intricate that skilled health profes- 
sionals are unable to ascertain whether they 
are defective. Increasing numbers of patients 
have been exposed to increasingly complex 
devices which pose serious risk if inade- 
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quately tested or 
used, 

S. 2368 recognizes the benefits that medical 
research and experimentation to develop de- 
vices offers to mankind. It recognizes, too, 
the need for regulation to assure that the 
public is protected and that health profes- 
sionals can have more confidence in the per- 
formance of devices, 

The need for device legislation is demon- 
strated by the history of several cases against 
unsafe devices undertaken by FDA during 
the past few years. Hundreds of thousands 
of consumers bought a device called Relaxi- 
cisor during the 1950's and 1960's. This device 
was represented as an aid in reducing weight 
and operated by sending shocks through the 
muscles. Testing revealed the device could 
aggravate muscular, gastrointestinal, and 
other disorders, It took FDA five years to 
complete court proceedings necessary to eli- 
minate Relaxicisors from the market. FDA 
expended some half-million dollars in this 
effort. 

FDA's experience eliminating the Diapulse 
device from the market is another case dem- 
onstrating the unwieldy procedures and lack 
of preventive provisions of present law. Dia- 
pulse was a heat-generating device which 
was marketed to medical practitioners for 
some 121 therapuetic claims, The firm lacked 
scientifically valid data to substantiate the 
efficacy of the device in any of the conditions 
for which it was promoted. The first seizure 
of a Diapulse device occurred in December 
1965. As a result of lengthy court proceedings 
against the device and company appeals it 
was not until 1972 that injunction against 
the manufacturer was obtained. During fiscal 
year 1973, FDA seized over 350 Diapulse de- 
vices. 

In the late 1960’s two important court 
decisions indicated that certain products 
which are in the legal grey area between 
drugs and devices may be considered drugs 
and hence subject to premarket clearance. 
In Amp, Inc. v. Gardner, 389 F. 2d 825 (2 Cir. 
1968), the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit held that a nylon suture was a new 
drug and not a device. Shortly thereafter the 
Supreme Court held that an antibiotic sen- 
sitivity disc was a drug in United States v. 
An Article of Drug ...Bacto-Unidisk, 395 U.S. 
954 (1968). As a result of these decisions FDA 
classified as drugs soft contact lenses, a 
pregnancy kit, and intrauterine contraceptive 
devices which contain drugs or trace metals. 
FDA has administratively developed a dis- 
tinction between drug and device, which 
favors classifying a product as a drug if its 
intended action is chemical, or based on 
highly complex technology potential hazards 
of which may be reduced through new drug 
controls. FDA has tried to avoid lengthy 
court battles that could tie up the rest of 
its efforts. 

The need for more comprehensive author- 
ity to regulate medical devices has been rec- 
ognized by Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon. In 1969, Dr. Theodore Cooper, Director 
of the National Heart and Lung Institute, 
headed a panel to review the need for addi- 
tional medical device legislation. That panel 
reported its results in 1970. The Cooper com- 
mittee searched the scientific literature for 
accounts of injuries from medical devices. 
Some 10,000 injuries were recorded, of which 
731 resulted in death. For example, 512 
deaths and 300 injuries were attributed to 
heart valves; 89 deaths and 186 injuries to 
heart pacemakers; 10 deaths and 8,000 injur- 
ies to intrautérine devices. After hearing the 
views of the medical community, the indus- 
try and consumer representatives, the Cooper 
Committee agreed with past proposals calling 
for device legislation to provide for standard- 
setting for certain devices and premarket 
clearance for others. A third category would 
be exempt from standards or preclearance. 
The Cooper committee also recommended 
that a balance be struck between the need 
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for continuing research and the need for im- 
proved patient protection through a system 
of independent peer review for experimental 
devices. 

II. HEARINGS 

The Committee held two days of hearings 
on medical device legislation and received 
testimony from twenty witnesses represent- 
ing the Administration, industry groups, 
consumer groups, and professional groups. 
All witnesses agreed that there was a general 
need for medical device legislation although 
each had specific recommendations for 
changes in the Chairman of the Health Sub- 
committee, Senator Kennedy’s bill, S. 1446, 
the Administration’s bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Javits; and S. 1337, introduced by Sena- 
tor Nelson. 

Congressman L. H. Fountain, Chairman of 
the House Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee testified that “medical device leg- 
islation is sorely needed.” In his testimony, 
he reviewed the findings of 5 days of hear- 
ings before his Subcommittee concerned with 
issues regarding the safety and effectiveness 
of particular medical devices; intrauterine 
contraceptive devices. 

The Administration was represented by As- 
sistant Secretary for Health Charles C. Ed- 
wards, who was accompanied by Dr. Alex- 
ander M. Schmidt, Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration. Dr. Edwards stated 
“we support this legislation and urge its 
prompt enactment.” His testimony recounted 
the experience FDA has had in trying to 
regulate medical devices in the absence of 
specific device legislation. Dr. Edwards’ testi- 
mony also reviewed the findings of the 
“Cooper Committee,” established by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in 1969 to review the need for medical device 
legislation, After a thorough search of the 
scientific literature for injuries associated 
with medical devices, the “Cooper Commit- 
tee” reported that there were 10,000 serious 
injuries of which 731 resulted in death. The 
“Cooper Committee” also endorsed the need 
for medical device legislation. Dr. Edwards 
testified that “the increasing sophistication 
of medical devices has outpaced the Depart- 
ment’s ability to protect the public from 
those that are faulty. One reason for this is 
that current law imposes no duty upon 
medical device manufacturers to establish a 
safety or efficacy of their products prior to 
marketing.” Dr. Edwards went on to testify 
that the Department did not “have author- 
ity to prescribe standards of safety to which 
devices must conform.” 

Dr. Sidney Wolfe testified on behalf of the 
Health Research Group of Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Wolfe’s testimony described the hazards 
associated with the use of life-supporting 
medical devices which had been developed 
without any regulatory oversight. He ex- 
pressed the view that the premarket clear- 
ance section of the legislation was the key 
to appropriate safeguarding of the public 
health, and questioned whether standard 
setting would provide an adequate guarantee 
of safety or efficacy. 

Dr. Russel J, Thompson, M.D., of the Silas 
B. Hayes Army Hospital at Fort Ord testified 
about his experience with the intrauterine 
device. He felt that the history of the devel- 
opment of IUDs illustrated the need for de- 
vice regulation and testified: 

“e » © under current standards of non- 
regulation in the United States, I could take 
& paperclip and fashion it into an IUD. I 
could begin inserting it into women without 
even informing them that it is an experi- 
mental and never-tested IUD, and I would 
not even have to inform the FDA of my 
newly invented IUD.” 

The testimony of Joel J. Noble, the Direc- 
tor of the Emergency Care Research Institute 
in Philadelphia also endorsed the need for 
medical device legislation, He testified about 
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the results of his research which showed 
that: 

"+ * + the problems associated with most 
medical devices which may lead to adverse 
affects, including injury or death, are, in 
order of decreasing incidence: (1) operator 
error resulting from inadequate training, 
(2) deficiencies in repair maintenance in- 
spection and control of devices within health 
care facilities, (3) fundamental design de- 
ficiencies, (4) deficiencies in manufacturing 
quality control.” 

Foster Whitlock, Vice Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Johnson and Johnson and the 
Chairman-Elect of the Board of Directors of 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, spoke on behalf of an industry panel 
which consisted of Kenneth Marshall of the 
Health Industries Association; James D. 
Weirman of the Medical Surgical Manufac- 
turers Association; Thomas E. Holleran of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Rodney R. Munsey of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association; and 
Adrian L. Ringuette of the Scientific Appa- 
ratus Makers Association. Mr. Whitlock, on 
behalf of the panel, testified: 

“Let me start by saying that in our opin- 

ion, S. 2368 is in most respects responsive to 
the needs of the public. We are in basic 
accord with its major provisions.” 
Mr. Whitlock and each of the panel members 
presented a series of specific recommenda- 
tions for changes in S, 2368, each of which 
was considered by the Committee during its 
Executive Committee consideration of the 
measure, and many of which were incorpo- 
rated into the Committee-reported bill. 

Dr. Ralph B. Wolfe testified on behalf of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica. He responded to the concerns raised by 
Russell Thompson about the safety and effec- 
tiveness of IUDs and recounted the experi- 
ence of his organization using the IUD, With 
regard to the specific legislation, Dr. Wolfe 
testified overall that: 

“+ a * The proposed legislation is compre- 
hensive and meritorious. It should satisfy 
the long overdue need for strict regulation in 
an increasingly important area related to the 
public's well-being.” 

Dr. George Meyers representing the Amer- 
ican Dental Association testified to the effect 
that the House of Delegates of the ADA had 
not yet formally reviewed the legislation, but 
that he personally endorsed it and that it 
was appropriate for the dental industry to be 
included in its jurisdiction, Mr. James Mur- 
ray represented the American Dental Trade 
Association. In his testimony, he agreed that 
there was a need for medical devices legisla- 
tion but argued that dental devices should 
be exempted from the provisions of the legis- 
lation. He pointed out that most dental de- 
vices do not have great potential for harm 
and are not life threatening, and that the 
market for dental products is very small. He 
testified: 

“s * * To subject dental devices to the 
costly premarket clearance provision of the 
proposed legislation would seriously impair 
the improvement of existing dental devices 
and the development of new ones.” 

Carl Parker represented the Dental Man- 
ufacturers of America. His testimony also 
opposed the inclusion of the dental industry 
under the jurisdiction of this legislation. 

Dr. Arthur Beall, Professor of Surgery at 
the Baylor College of Medicine represented 
the American College of Chest Physicians, 
the American College of Cardiology and the 
Society of Thorasic Surgery. Dr. Beall testi- 
fied, “at the outset Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that S. 2368 is fundamentally a sound and 
helpful piece of legislation.” Dr. Beall’s tes- 
timony presented specific suggestions for im- 
provement in the legislation all of which 
were considered by the Committee during its 
Executive session consideration of the meas- 
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ure and many of the suggestions were incor- 
porated into the Committee-reported bill. 

Dr. Gerald Ranier, a practicing thorasic 
and cardiovascular surgeon and Associate 
Clinical Professor of Surgery on Voluntary 
Faculty of the University of Colorado Medi- 
cal School, testified on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Medical In- 
strumentation. In his testimony, he stated 
that “AAMI supports, in principle, this leg- 
islation.” His testimony also offered several 
specific suggestions for improvements, which 
were reviewed by the Committee during its 
Executive session in consideration of the bill. 

The final witness was Dr. Richard E. Pal- 
mer, member of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association. He testified 
on behalf of the AMA that: 

“We support the principles and many of 
the provisions contained in your bill, S. 2368, 
which are similar to a House counterpart 
bill, but we would like to offer in our sup- 
plementary statements suggestions for mod- 
ifications with respect to the bill for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

He also testified that: 

“We believe that the general approach 
taken in the legislation should be supported. 
We think it is advisable that devices should 
be defined, identified and classified. Simi- 
larly, it is beneficial that provision should 
be made for maximum use not only of the 
expertise within the FDA, but also signifi- 
cant expertise which is to be found in the 
medical, scientific, and manufacturing com- 
munities. We are pleased that the legislation 
provides for the use of expert consultation 
on recommendations in the classification 
and evaluation of evidence upon which de- 
termination for safety effectiveness and 
proper classification are based. 

III. COMMITTEE VIEWS ON THE MEDICAL 

DEVICES BILL 


Committee views—Section 511 


The Committee recognizes the great diver- 
sity among the various medical devices and 
their varying potentials for harm as well as 
their potential benefit to improved health. 
Therefore the Committee recommends that 
all medical devices be classified into one of 
three categories based upon the degree of 
risk to the public health and safety repre- 
sented by each individual device or class of 
devices. The Committee believes that those 
devices for which insufficient information 
exists to assure effectiveness or to assure that 
exposure to such devices will not cause un- 
reasonable risk of illness or injury, and for 
which standards or other means may not be 
appropriate to reduce or eliminate such risk 
of illness or injury, should be subject to the 
most rigorous kind of premarket scientific 
review. The Committee believes that in re- 
spect to other devices, if the nation’s experts, 
who will be well represented on the classifica- 
tion panels, determine that it is appropriate 
to establish reasonable performance stand- 
ards relating to safety and effectiveness in 
order to protect the public health and safe- 
ty, then the devices may be Placed in the 
standard-setting category. Finally, the Com- 
mittee believes that if the panels conclude 
that still other devices are safe and effective 
when used in conjunction with instructions 
for usage and warnings of limitation, then 
neither the premarket clearance nor stand- 
ard-setting mechanism should be necessary 
to protect the public health and safety. 

It is the Committee's intent that the wid- 
est range of national expertise in the medi- 
cal devices area should be. utilized in the 
establishment of classification panels. The 
Committee recognizes that experts from the 
industry could significantly contribute to the 
work of such panels because of their knowl- 
edge of industry practices and available tech- 
nology. The Committee was concerned, how- 
ever, about potential conflict of interest if 
industry representatives were to have ulti- 
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mate decision-making responsibilities in an 
area that could vitally affect their own in- 
terest and perhaps their employment. The 
Committee therefore has provided that in- 
dustry members may serve on the panels, but 
has specified that they be non-voting mem- 
bers, 

The Committee was equally concerned that 
representatives of consumer interests be able 
to participate on the panels. The Committee 
has therefore designated a non-voting con- 
sumer panel member for each of the panels. 

The Committee is aware that the Food 
and Drug Administration has already begun 
a preliminary classification of medical de- 
vices. In this regard, there have been con- 
siderable questions with regard to the ap- 
propriate weight that should be given to 
classifications already made by the panels 
now in existence under present law. These 
panels have not fully utilized or adhered to 
the criteria for classifications as embodied in 
this bill, Therefore the Committee does not 
believe that prior classifications should be 
accepted as such, but that a review of the 
work of these existing panels should be car- 
ried out. On the other hand, the Committee 
believes that the work of these panels has 
been most valuable and should wherever ap- 
plicable, be utilized. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee has authorized the Secretary to uti- 
lize the existing panels, and the information 
and findings Geveloped by such panels, wher- 
ever review determines that to be the appro- 
priate procedure. 

The Committee recognizes the importance 
of the classification process. The report of 
the panel is considered to be a preliminary 
classification. This is to avoid a conflict 
which could arise if a device was classified 
by a panel under one classification and yet 
later failed to meet the statutory prerequi- 
sites for being so classified or met the stat- 
utory prerequisites for a different classifica- 
tion. The Committee wishes to make it clear 
that the classification report is to be used 
as guidance by the Secretary in pursuing 
the procedures set out in other sections for 
permanently subjecting devices to particular 
regulatory procedures. This preliminary re- 
port is intended to serve as notice to manu- 
facturers and others of the intent to pro- 
ceed in a certain direction and thereby pro- 
vide industry with an opportunity to begin 
deyeloping any data or information which 
may be needed later to support continued 
marketing of a device. Because of the prelim- 
inary nature of the classification there is 
no need to provide full administrative safe- 
guards for this process, which thereby fa- 
cilitates and expedites the chore of classify- 
ing thousands of devices. The Committee has 
provided for full administrative safeguards 
once classification is final and a course of 
action has been embarked upon. 

The Committee believes that a manufac- 
turer who thinks he has developed a signif- 
icantly new or modified medical device 
should have the opportunity to petition for 
a classification of that new device. Until 
such time as that new product is classified 
the manufacturer may not market the prod- 
uct. The purpose of this provision is not 
intended to be strictly comparable to the 
new drug provisions in the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. This section is simply intended 
to provide a mechanism whereby devices 
which are new or which significantly differ 
from those devices previously classified, can 
be brought to the attention of the Secretary 
for the purpose of classification prior to 
marketing. 

Section 513 


This section authorizes the Secretary to 
establish standards for medical devices. The 
Committee purposely added the word “per- 
formance” before the word “standards” in 
this section. It is not the intention of the 
Committee to simply authorize the estab- 
lishment of standards for the purpose of 
mechanically standardizing medical devices. 
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‘The Committee believes that standards must 
relate to the safety or effectiveness (includ- 
ing reliability over time) of the device or 
other “performance” characteristics. The 
Committee intends that performance stand- 
ards shall also go to questions of indicated 
uses, proper labeling, instructions for use, 
warnings and uniformity of manufacture 
when those are in the interest of safety or 
proper and effective use. 

The Committee recognizes that the state 
of the art in the medical devices field is 
rapidly changing and continually improving 
and has therefore provided that the Secre- 
tary shall undertake a periodic evaluation 
of the adequacy of all performance stand- 
ards to be sure that they reflect changes in 
technology or medical science. 

The Committee believes that maximum 
use should be made of standards that have 
already been developed by other Federal 
agencies and other nationally recognized 
standard-setting agencies or organizations. 
The Committee believes that the Secretary 
should review existing standards and should 
determine their applicability to meeting the 
requirements of this section. 

The Committee has provided for proce- 
dural safeguards in the standard-setting 
process. There is time to comment upon the 
published notice of the need to develop a 
standard. If after reviewing those comments 
the Secretary publishes findings which are 
not responsive to the comments, a mecha- 
nism is provided for an appeal of the Secre- 
tary's findings to the Court of Appeals and 
eventually to the Supreme Court. There is 
further review once a standard has been 
developed and the Secretary has issued a 
proposal to promulgate a standard. At that 
point interested parties may comment upon 
the proposal or can request referral of the 
proposal to an independent scientific ad- 
visory committee for review. There is further 
recourse in terms of appealing the order 
establishing the standard to the Court of 
Appeals and, if necessary, to the Supreme 
Court. The Committee believes that the 
availability of these safeguards will protect 
and balance the rights of the different inter- 
ests involved in the regulation of medical 
devices. 

The Committee believes that the develop- 
ment of standards requires the application 
of sophisticated knowledge. It is recognized 
that a considerable amount of expertise in 
this area exists outside the Government, The 
Committee wanted to use this expertise and 
yet at the same time guard against a poten- 
tial conflict of interest which might result 
if a standard were developed by a party hay- 
ing a proprietary interest in the nature of 
that standard. Therefore, the Committee- 
reported bill provides that when more than 
one offer to develop a standard is received, 
and where each offer is technically compe- 
tent, the Secretary shall give priority to of- 
ferors who have no proprietary interest in 
the device for which the standard is to be de- 
veloped. The commitee believes that, when 
nongovernmental groups (offerors) offer to 
develop standards for the Secretary's con- 
sideration, members of such groups should 
be required to disclose certain information 
in order to minimize the potential for con- 
flict of interest that might arise. Such infor- 
mation, as required by regulation, shall be 
made publicly available at such time as 
an offer is accepted by the Secretary, in order 
to aid in the assessment of a proposed stand- 
ard, The language in the bill is derived from 
the guidelines used by the National Academy 
of Sciences in requiring disclosure by com- 
mittee members “On Potential Sources of 
Bias.” The Committee intends that the Sec- 
retary shall be guided by these guidelines, 
and by the Conflict of Interest provisions of 
Public Law 87-849 (18 US.C. 202(a), in 
drafting regulations under this section.) 

The Committee has authorized the Secre- 
tary, under this Section, to impose individ- 
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ual lot-testing where it is necessary and 
where no more practical means to achieve 
consistency or reliability are available. The 
Committee's intent is not to thwart the use 
of this procedure, but rather to insure that 
it will not be required as a regular part of 
each and every standard. To the extent that 
safety, effectiveness and reliability can rea- 
sonably be achieved without imposing in- 
dividual lot-testing, the Committee intends 
that the procedure not be used. 

The Committee was impressed by testi- 
mony at the hearings to the effect that the 
skill of the user of the medical device has a 
direct and significant bearing on the safety 
and effectivness of that device. Therefore the 
Committee intends that the evaluation of 
the safety and efficacy of a device be done 
in relation to the skill of the person who is 
to utilize it. The Committee intends that 
if a device is safe only in the hands of emi- 
nently qualified specialists, that that device 
will be restricted to use by those specialists. 

The Committee believes it necessary to 
specifically prohibit manufacturers from 
stockpiling devices from the date of promul- 
gation of a performance standard and the 
effective date of such a standard. This is 
analogous to provisions of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act and is intended to 
prohibit manufacturers or distributors from 
building abnormal inventories of products 
which would not meet an appropriate stand- 
ard. 

The Committee wishes to make it clear 
that standards and premarket approval 
mechanisms are not mutually exclusive. 
A component of a device which is subject 
to premarket clearance may also be required 
to conform to an applicable standard. The 
basic intent of the legislation is to assure 
safe and effective devices and the Secretary 
is authorized to use all of the authorities 
contained in this Act in any combination 
deemed necessary to protect the public 
health and safety. 

The Committee has specifically exempted 
all veterinary devices from the purview of 
this legislation. 

The Committee is aware of the special 
relationship that each health practitioner 
has with his patients. It is also aware of the 
need to develop special customized devices to 
meet the particular needs of a given patient. 
It is also aware of the need for individual 
research on medical devices, Therefore the 
Committee exempts custom devices from the 
standard setting requirements and from pre- 
market scientific review. This exemption 
shall apply only for devices ordered by physi- 
cians and the other health professionals 
designated by regulation, according to their 
own specifications. Those medical deyices 
which are ordered for individual patients, to 
qualify for this exemption, may not be used 
as a course of conduct and may not be gen- 
erally available through commercial chan- 
nels to the professions. It is the intent of 
these provisions to allow physicians to order 
custom-made products but not to permit 
manufacturers to circumvent standards-set- 
ting and scientific review requirements by 
commercially exploiting these products, The 
phrase “devices not being used as course of 
conduct” does not prohibit a physician from 
ordering a custom instrument and using it 
in his practice on several patients. This 
exemption has been a cause of serious con- 
cern for the Committee, although it recog- 
nizes the need to exempt such devices so 
that innovation is not stifled and so that 
custom fitting or sizing would not be pro- 
hibited. It is not the intent of this exemp- 
tion to allow for the deyelopment of custom- 
ized “quack” devices or devices known to be 
unsafe or ineffective. 

The Committee has approached the prob- 
Jem of “quack” or worthless devices in an 
additional way, by authorizing the ban of 
certain devices which present a risk of ill- 
ness, inquiry, disability or deception and for 
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which feasible standards could not be estab- 
lished and premarket scientific review would 
not be adequate. This section is aimed pri- 
marily at quack, worthless or totally un- 
proven devices, but the Committee envisions 
that there will be other instances in which 
the banning of devices would be the appro- 
priate regulatory action to be pursued. The 
Committee has also included a provision to 
authorize the seizure of devices which are 
distributed wholly in intrastate commerce. 
This provision will be applicable to all de- 
vices and will assist enforcement by doing 
away with the cumbersome and time con- 
suming task of establishing interstate ship- 
ment. This provision will be particularly 
useful against quack devices. 

The Committee recognizes the rapidly 
changing nature of the devices field and 
therefore feels that provisions must be made 
to amend standards on the basis of improved 
technology or news scientific evidence, Such 
amendments should be made in an expedited 
fashion so that appropriate changes can be 
rapidly implemented. The purpose of this 
authority is to permit new or improved de- 
vices to be marketed without delay so that 
the public may have such beneficial devices 
available to them as soon as possible. 


Section 514 


This section provides for the premarket 
scientific review of medical devices. The 
Committee spent a great deal of time decid- 
ing upon the criteria to be used in deter- 
mining whether or not a particular device 
should be subject to premarket scientific 
review. The Administration's bill would have 
restricted such review to devices used in 
“life threatening situations” among other 
preconditions for such review. The Commit- 
tee believes that this approach would be too 
restrictive because many devices could cause 
serious illness or injury which are not neces- 
sarily used in life threatening situations. 
The Committee believes that the potential 
for harm inherent in a certain device may 
not be determined solely on the basis of its 
intended use. Therefore the Committee has 
provided that the Secretary may declare a 
device subject to premarket clearance if, 
after consultation with appropriate panels, 
such review is found appropriate to insure 
safety and effectiveness or to reduce or elim- 
inate unreasonable risk of Illness or in- 
jury. The Committee intends that devices 
which are considered to be “life supporting 
or life sustaining” shall be subject to pre- 
market scientific review. In addition, the 
Committee believes that the Secretary should 
have the authority to declare a device sub- 
ject to scientific review whenever the Sec- 
retary feels that such a classification would 
be appropriate to protect the public health 
and safety. This authority would enable the 
Secretary to require premarket review even 
if the classification panels had not recom- 
mended such review. Additionally, the Com- 
mittee has provided that premarket scienti- 
fic review should be imposed only when there 
is no more practical means available to re- 
duce or eliminate such risk of illness or in- 
jury. However, the Committee wishes to 
make clear that this latter criterla should 
not be viewed in the absolute. It is not in- 
tended to impose upon the Secretary that he 
establish beyond any doubt that there is no 
other means available to accomplish the 
goals of safety and effectiveness. Rather, he 
must reasonably find that other readily 
available means do not offer the same assur- 
ance of success or probability of success as 
premarket review does. 

In the course of its deliberations the Com- 
mittee was guided by the decisions that have 
been made by the classification panel on the 
review of cardiovascular devices already in 
existence. In particular the minutes of the 
panel meeting on October 9, 1973 said: 

“The panel also reviewed the classification 
results for all of the cardiovascular devices. 
It was pointed out that since the scientific 
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review or premarket clearance process may 
be the only method available to the panel by 
which it may request and analyze data perti- 
nent to a device’s safety and efficacy, that 
several different types of devices may show 
up in this proposed regulatory category. Ob- 
viously those devices which are life support- 
ing, life sustaining or potentially hazardous 
to health, and which at the same time are 
in a stage of rapid development need pre- 
market clearance in order to insure their 
safety and efficacy. Other devices which are 
also potentially hazardous to health or life 
supporting or life sustaining may also be 
placed in the scientific review category even 
though their widespread clinical use may 
generally be considered safe and effective. It 
is not expected that this latter group of de- 
vices would require the same type of review 
as the first group of devices mentioned. How- 
ever, under proposed legislation, placing them 
in scientific review would give the Secretary 
and the advisory panel the opportunity to 
request and analyze the safety and efficacy 
data when this appears necessary in order 
to protect the public health. 

“Pacemakers and artificial heart valves are 
examples of life supporting devices which are 
in a stage of development which is rapidly 
changing and which would require scientific 
review. Monitoring devices used in an inten- 
sive care unit and a number of devices used 
to diagnose cardiac function are examples of 
the latter group of scientific review devices 
discussed in the paragraph above.” 

The Committee understands that the deci- 
sion to require premarket clearance is one 
of the most crucial decisions to be made un- 
der this Act. It has therefore constructed 
appropriate appeal mechanisms into the leg- 
islation. Once a regulation has been pub- 
lished declaring that a device shall be sub- 
ject to scientific review, a mechanism is 
provided whereby that decision may be ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals and eventually 
the Supreme Court. 

The Committee believes that the scientific 
review process must be one that is charac- 
terized by the highest standards of scientific 
excellence. In order to avoid a proliferation 
of scientific panels under this Section, the 
Committee has decided that the panels used 
for classification shall, to the extent possible, 
be utilized during the process of premarket 
scientific review. These panels will be sub- 
ject to the Federal Advisory Committee Act. 

The Committee has built further appeals 
mechanisms into the scientific review proc- 
ess. Once an application for scientific review 
has been submitted and reviewed under this 
Section, the applicant may appeal a negative 
decision by requesting that his application be 
referred to an independent advisory com- 
mittee (in lieu of a hearing). If the inde- 
pendent advisory committee concurs in the 
decision to deny the applicant’s proposal or 
if the Secretary does not concur in the 
committee’s recommendation to permit mar- 
keting, the applicant may seek review by the 
Court of Appeals and eventually appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Committee recognizes the necessity to 
encourage scientific investigation in the 
medical devices field and has attempted to 
provide optimum freedom for individual sci- 
entific investigators in their pursuit of that 
objective. The Committee has therefore pro- 
vided an exemption to qualified scientific in- 
vestigators from the requirements of this 
Section during the time of the investiga- 
tional use of devices in order that they may 
collect sufficient data to establish that the 
device should be on the market. The Sec- 
retary may, by regulation, (after an oppor- 
tunity for an informal hearing), establish 
procedures governing this exemption in ad- 
dition to those set out in the legislation. The 
Committee has provided in the reported bill 
that the Secretary shall have thirty days 
after the receipt of a submission under this 
Section to determine whether or not the in- 
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vestigation is appropriate. The Secretary may 
not delay the beginning of an investigation 
beyond thirty days unless he finds that the 
investigation does not or will not conform 
to this Section or to the regulations issued 
thereunder and has notified the sponsor of 
such findings. The Committee has also spe- 
cifically defined the meaning of informed 
consent which must be obtained in all but 
exceptional cases from any individual being 
used in investigations under ths Secton. 
The Committee was impressed by the ar- 
gument presented by the devices industry of 
the need to establish a mechanism for the 
approval of devices subject to rapid obsoles- 
cence or frequent modification. Therefore, 
the Committe has established in the reported 
bill the product development protocol mech- 
anism for such devices. The decision on 
whether or not this provision should be used 
in a particular case rests solely with the 
Secretary and in his discretion. The Commit- 
tee wishes to make it clear that only an in- 
formal hearing shall be provided for a revo- 
cation of a product development protocol 
before the Secretary has approved a notice 
of completion. However, once a notice of 
completion is approved, the applicant shall 
have the same administrative rights as the 
holder of an approval under scientific review. 
Section 515 


The Committee has been guided in the 
development of this Section by the provisions 
of the Federal Hazardous Substances Act 
and the Consumer Product Safety Act. The 
Committee believes that producers, assem- 
blers, distributors and importers of devices 
should immediately notify the Secretary of 
any defect which could create a substantial 
risk to the public health or safety or fails to 
comply with the established standards. The 
Committee wants to make it clear that in- 
formation or statements exclusively derived 
from the notification required by this Sec- 
tion cannot be used as evidence in any pro- 
ceeding brought against a natural person 
pursuant to section 303 of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act with respect to a 
violation of law occurring prior to or concur- 
rently with a notification. The Committee 
feels that the Secretary should have con- 
siderable discretion in determining whether 
or not users of devices must be notified of 
defects in any given case. The Committee 
believes, however, that notice of defective 
devices should go to the general public unless 
the Secretary determines that such notifica- 
tion would endanger the public health or is 
unwarranted because of the insignificant 
nature of the deviation from the standard. 

Section 501 


The Committee has amended Section 501 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
to authorize the Secretary to issue substan- 
tive current good manufacturing practice 
regulations which will be applicable to medi- 
cal devices and establishments manufactur- 
ing, processing or handling medical devices. 
The Committee believes that both industry 
and consumers will have a vital interest in 
these regulations and that each should have 
a full opportunity to participate in the de- 
velopment of such regulations. 

Section 502 


The Committee believes that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare should 
have authority to regulate prescription medi- 
cal device advertising. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee has provided that the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 52-57) will not 
be applicable to the advertising of prescrip- 
tion medical devices. The Committee believes 
that the Secretary of HEW in administering 
this new law will develop significantly more 
expertise in the area of medical devices than 
the Federal Trade Commission and that 
therefore the regulation of prescription de- 
vice advertising is more properly vested in 
the agency most knowledgeable about the 
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area and the one that is truly charged with 
matters affecting public health and thus 
assuring the safety and efficacy of medical 
devices. 

Section 709 


The Committee recognizes that the medi- 
cal device field is a rapidly expanding in- 
dustry. The Committee feels that the Secre- 
tary should be authorized to provide for 
(either directly or through contracts) new 
research and investigation into the safety 
and effectiveness of devices and the causes 
and prevention of injuries or other health 
impairments assoclated with exposure to or 
use of such devices. In addition, research 
should be carried out to lead to the develop- 
ment and improvement of device perform- 
ance standards. The Committee recognizes 
that a device is only as good as the expert 
who uses it and therefore authorizes the 
Secretary to conduct programs for the ed- 
ucation and training of individuals with re- 
spect to proper installation and use of de- 
vices. 

Section 201 

The Committee recognizes that there is 
confusion at the present time about whether 
certain articles are to be treated as devices 
or drugs under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. Therefore, the Committee reported bill 
has carefully defined “device” so as to spe- 
cifically include implants, in vitro diagnostic 
products and other similar or related articles, 
In vitro diagnostic products include those 
products which are not ingested and which 
are used to assist in the diagnosis of disease 
or other conditions of the body. 


Section 801 


The Committee reported bill has amended 
Section 801 of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, which relates to the exportation of de- 
vices. The Committee does not believe that 
substandard or unsafe or ineffective devices 
should be permitted to be exported to foreign 


nations and has thus provided in its bill 
that the Secretary may deny export of any 
devices which do not fully conform to the 
provisions of this Act. The Committee has, 
however, found that im many instances, 
articles subject to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act which may not meet 
domestic standards for one reason or another 
might properly and significantly benefit for- 
eign nations. The Committee has therefore 
provided in this section of the bill that such 
articles may be exported to foreign countries 
which the Secretary finds that the non- 
compliance is not of such a nature as to 
expose the populations of foreign nations 
to undue risks of the public health and 
provided that the foreign nation specifically 
approves of such an export. 
General 

The Committee wishes to take specific note 
of the testimony of a number of witnesses, 
both within and without the industry who 
expressed concern about the impact of this 
legislation on the small manufacturer of 
medical devices. The concern stemmed from 
the importance of the small innovative man- 
ufacturer in the invention and development 
of new medical devices and the inability of 
these firms, because of limited financial re- 
sources, to sustain the high level of admin- 
istrative costs demanded of a highly reg- 
ulated industry. The Committee believes that 
these concerns are legitimate, as long as they 
are concerns for the preservation of small 
business consistent with the pubiic’s need 
for safe and effective medical devices. The 
Committee is confident that the administra- 
tion of this new law will also take into ac- 
count the need to preserve the small manu- 
facture’s role in the device industry. 
IV. TABULATION OF VOTES Cast IN COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to section 133(b) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
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the following Is a tabulation of yotes in Com- 
mittee: 

There were no rolicall votes cast in the 
Committee. 

1. A Kennedy amendment making technical 
and conforming changes carried unanimously 
by voice vote. 

2. A Dominick amendment excluding yet- 
erlnary devices from the jurisdiction of the 
legislation carried unanimously by voice vote. 

3. Several Nelsen amendments with regard 
to premarket clearance and standard setting 
were adopted unanimously by voice vote. 

4. The motion to favorably report the bill 
carried unanimously by voice vote. 


V. COST ESTIMATES PURSUANT To SECTION 252 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 
1970 
In accordance with Section 252(a) of the 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 

lic Law 91-510, 91st Congress) the Committee 

estimates that the cost which would be in- 
curred in carrying out this bill is as follows: 

No new funds are authorized by this legis- 
lation. The administration estimated that 
supplemental funds in the amount of $14 
million would be requested in order to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


VI. SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 2368 


Secrion 1. Short title “Medical Device 
Amendments of 1973.” 


TITLE I—PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION 
OF MEDICAL DEVICES 


SECTION 101. Amends chapter V of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to add a 
new section 511 as follows: 

SECTION 511. (a) Requires Secretary, within 
60 days following first appropriation of funds 
for this purpose, to appoint panels of scien- 
tific experts to review and classify devices 
into appropriate categories based on safety 
and effectiveness. Panels are required to sub- 
mit their findings to the Secretary within one 
year of their appointment. To the maximum 
extent practical, panels are to provide op- 
portunities for any interested persons to pre- 
sent their views on device classifications. Au- 
thorizes use of any existing expert panels 
formed prior to enactment of this Act for 
purposes of classification. Classification 
panels shall also serve as scientific review 
panels referred to in a later section of the 
bill. 

(b) (1) Members are to be skilled in use of 
or experienced in development, manufacture, 
perfection or utilization of devices, In addi- 
tion to such experts, panels shall include as 
nonvyoting members, representatives of con- 
sumer and industry interests: Panel members 
may be nominated by appropriate scientific, 
trade, and consumer organizations. 

(2) Members are to have adequately di- 
versified expertise in such fields as clinical 
and administrative medicine, engineering, 
biological and physical sciences or relating 
professions. The Secretary shall designate 
one member of each panel as Chairman. Sets 
methods of compensation for members. 

(c) Panels are required to submit recom- 
mendations for the classification of devices 
into one of the three following categories, 
and to the extent practicable, assign prior- 
ities within such classes: 

(1) Devices subject to premarket scientific 
review—Those devices for which insufficient 
information exists to (A) assure effectiveness 
or assume that the device will not cause un- 
reasonable risk of illness or injury and (B) 
standards or other means may not be appro- 
priate to eliminate such risk. Premarket sci- 
entific review shall be required for any such 
device if the panels determine the device is 
life sustaining or life supporting. 

(2) Devices subject to standards—those 
devices for which standards are appropriate 
to eliminate unreasonable risk and for which 
other means may not be appropriate. 

(3) Exempt devices—Those devices which 
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are safe and effective when used in accord 
with directions (which are adequate for in- 
tended users) and which present minimum 
risk, 

(a) Requires Secretary to publish report 
on device classification scheme in the Fed- 
eral Register and to allow for comment by 
interested persons. After reviewing com- 
ments, Secretary is required to provide by 
regulation for preliminary classification of 
devices. Allows Secretary to establish prior- 
ities for implementing regulatory action 
warranted by such classification and to defer 
such action until an appropriate time con- 
sistent with expeditious Implementation of 
the provisions. 

(e) Permits Secretary to reclassify devices 
upon a specific finding and with advice of the 
appropriate panel. 

Such findings shall be published in the 
Federal Register and interested persons shall 
have an opportunity to comment thereon. 


TITLE I—AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Sec. 513. (a)(1) Authorizes Secretary to 
issue a performance standard (including 
uniformity and compatibility with systems 
or environments) for any device for which a 
standard has been deemed appropriate, when- 
ever such action is appropriate to reduce or 
eliminate unreasonable risk of illness or in- 
jury and when other means of reducing such 
risks may not be appropriate. 

Standard is to relate to safety, effectiveness 
over time, including where appropriate, ref- 
erence to any one or more of the following: 
Composition, construction, properties, uni- 
form identification, or performance of such 
device. 

Standard may also include: Provision for 
testing and measurement of characteristics, 
including where necessary, individual lot 
testing by or at direction of the Secretary. 

Secretary may require the use of and pre- 
scribe the form and content of instructions 
or warnings for proper installation, mainte- 
nance, operation and use of device. 

(2) A performance standard may require 
device (or components) to be marked, 
tagged or accompanied by adequate warn- 
ing and instruction for protection of health 
or safety. 

(3) Secretary shall provide for periodic re- 
view of standards to be sure they keep pace 
with changes in the state of the art. 

(4) When devices are intended for use by 
surgeons or other specially qualified persons, 
their safety and effectiveness shall be de- 
termined in the context of such intended 
use. 

(b)(1) Prior to and during development 
of proposals for performance standards, Sec- 
retary would be required to consult with and 
consider relevant standards published by 
other Federal agencies of nationally or inter- 
nationally recognized standard-setting agen- 
cies or organizations. Secretary may invite 
participation through conferences or other 
means of informed persons representative of 
scientific, professional, industry, or con- 
sumer organizations. 

(2) In carrying out his duties under this 
section, the Secretary to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent shall utilize the personnel, fa- 
cilities and technical support available in 
other Federal agencies. 

(c) (1) Requires Secretary to publish in 
the Federal Register a notice that proceed- 
ings are being initiated to promulgate a de- 
vice performance standard. The notification 
shall contain: 

(A) Description of device, or type or class 
of device, to which proceeding to promulgate 
a standard relates. 

(B) Nature of risk to be controlled. 

(C) Summary of data on which need for 
initiation of proceeding is based, 

(D) Identification of any existing stand- 
ard which may be relevant. 

(E) Invitation to any person or Federal 
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agency to submit a proposed standard within 
60 days of notice or to offer to develop a 
proposed standard in accordance with pre- 
scribed procedures. 

(2) Prior to an order to promulgate a per- 
formance standard the Secretary shall con- 
sider: 

(A) The degree of ‘risk of harm associated 
with the device. 

(B) Approximate number of devices sub- 
ject to the order. 

(C) The device’s benefit to public and 
probable effect standard will have on utility, 
cost or availability of the device. 

(D) Means of achieving objectives with 
minimum market disruption. 

(E) Data and comments submitted. 

(3) Findings required by paragraph (2) 
above shall be published in Federal Register. 
Such findings shall be made only after re- 
view of the report of the appropriate panel 
and the preliminary classification of the de- 
vice, The findings may be appealed to the 
Courts within 30 days after their publication. 

(d) In lieu of accepting an offer to develop 
a standard, Secretary could publish as a pro- 
posed device standard an existing standard 
published by any Federal agency or other 
qualified agency if reference to such standard 
was made in the initial notice in Federal 
Register and if such standard were substan- 
tially acceptable. 

(e) (1) Except as otherwise provided, dì- 
rects Secretary to accept one or more offers 
to develop a proposed performance standard. 
In accepting such offers, Secretary would 
determine whether offeror is technically com- 
petent to undertake and complete develop- 
ment of standard within the period of time 
specified in the invitation and whether 
offeror has capacity to comply with pre- 
scribed regulations governing development 
of proposed standards. Where more than one 
offer is received the Secretary, wherever pos- 
sible, will give priority to offerors with no 
proprietary interest In the device to be sub- 
ject to the standard. The Secretary shall by 
regulation require that éach offeror (and 
appropriate officials of an offeror company) 
disclose: 

(A) All current industrial or commercial 
affiliations. 

(B) Sources of research support. 

(C) Companies in which offeror has a 
financial interest. 

(2) The Secretary shall publish the name 
and address of offeror(s) accepted and terms 
of offer as accepted. 

(3) Secretary could agree to contribute 
to offeror’s cost In developing a standard if 
Secretary determines such contribution 
would likely result in a more satisfactory 
standard and that offeror is financially re- 
sponsible. Regulations would set forth ac- 
ceptable items of cost, except that such items 
could not include construction (except minor 
remodeling) or acquisition of land or bulld- 
ing. 

(4) Directs Secretary to prescribe regula- 
tions governing development of proposed 
standards, so as to require that: 

(A) Recommended standards be supported 
by test data or other documents as Secretary 
may require; 

(B) Recommended standards contain test- 
ing methods appropriate for measurement 
of compliance with standard; 

(C) Interested persons be afforded an op- 
portunity to participate in development of 
standard; 

(D) Records be maintained to disclose the 
course of the development of the standard: 

(E) Secretary and Comptroller General 
shail have access to offeror’s records, docu- 
ments, etc. for purposes of audit regarding 
any contribution. 

(f) If no person accepted Invitation to de- 
velop a proposed standard, or the Secretary 
did not accept a proposed standard, or the 
Secretary accepted an offer but found that 
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offeror was unwilling or unable to continue 
development of standard, Secretary could 
then develop a proposed standard according 
to procedures and regulations governing such 
development. 

(g) (1) (A) Within one year after period for 
submitting a proposed performance standard 
or offer to develop standard (which time 
may be extended for cause), the Secretary 
shall either publish a proposal to promul- 
gate a standard or terminate the procedure. 
A proposal to promulgate a standard shall 
set forth the standard and the manner in 
which persons may examine the background 
data and the manner in which they may 
present comments thereon (orally or in writ- 
ing). The period for comment shall be at 
least 60 days but not more than 90 days 
(except for cause). 

(B) Within 90 days after such period for 
comment expires the Secretary shall publish 
an order establishing a performance standard 
or terminate the proceeding. The order shall 
include the Secretary's reasoning for the 
standard and the date(s) it will be effective. 
Effective dates shall, consistent with public 
health protection, be established so as to 
minimize market disruption. If the standard 
in the order is substantially different from 
the proposal, 30 days for comment shall be 
permitted. 

(C) The Secretary may, in such order, in- 
clude findings in addition to those required. 

(2) Secretary may revoke a standard by 
notice in the Federal Register stating his 
reasons for determining that the perform- 
ance standard (or portion thereof) may no 
longer be in the public interest, the manner 
in which persons may examine underlying 
data and how they may present their views 
{orally or in writing). As soon as practical 
thereafter the Secretary shall act on such 
proposed revocation, publish his reasons 
therefor, and set the effective date(s). 

(3) Secretary may on his own or on peti- 
tion amend a performance standard which 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
and subject to 5 U.S.C. 553, judicial appeal 
and referral to an advisory committee. 

(4) 5 U.S.C. 553 (regarding administra- 
tive procedure) shall, consistent with this 
section, apply to all proceedings to promul- 
gate, amend or revoke a performance stand- 
ard. 

(5) (A) In the case of controversy concern- 
ing an order to promulgate, amend, revoke 
or ban, adversely affected person may (with- 
in 30 days) petition an appropriate United 
States Court of Appeals. A copy of the peti- 
tion shall be transmitted to the Secretary 
by the Court, whereupon the Secretary shall 
file with the Court the record upon which 
the order is based. 

(B) Petitioner may apply for leave to ad- 
duce additional evidence which shall be 
granted upon a satisfactory showing of the 
need and appropriateness of additional evi- 
dence. The Secretary, based on such addition- 
al evidence, may modify or set aside his 
original order. 

(C) The Court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm or set aside (in whole or in part) the 
order, temporarily or permanently. If the or- 
der of the Secretary refuses to issue, amend 
or repeal a regulation and such order is not 
in accordance with law the Court may order 
the Secretary to take action in accordance 
with law. The findings of the Secretary, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive. 

(D) Appeal to the Supreme Court. 

(E) Such action shall survive notwith- 
Standing changes of vacancies in the Office 
of the Secretary. 

(F) A certified copy of the record of pro- 
ceedings before the Secretary shall be fur- 
nished at cost to interested persons and shali 
be admissible in any criminal libel for con- 
demnation (except imports) or other pro- 
ceeding arising under this Act notwithstand- 
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ing proceedings with respect to the order 
which may have been previously instituted or 
become final under this section. 

(6) The Secretary may by regulation pro- 
hibit the stockpiling of nonconforming de- 
vices between date of promulgating the order 
and the effective date. 

(h) (1) Authorizes Secretary to appoint in- 
dependent advisory committees to which 
could be referred any matters involved in a 
proposed device standard which requires the 
exercise of scientific Judgment, prior to or 
after its publication in the Federal Register. 
Secretary could refer such proposals on his 
own initiative, and would be directed to refer 
such proposals when requested by any in- 
terested persons showing good cause, 

For the purpose of such referral the Secre- 
tary shall establish an advisory committee 
(which may be a standing advisory scientific 
review panel) and shall refer to it, together 
with all underlying data, the matter in ques- 
tion for a report and recommendation. After 
independent study, the committee shall cer- 
tify a report and recommendations to the 
Secretary together with all its underlying 
data and reasons for its recommendations. 
After considering all data before him in- 
cluding the Committee’s report, the Secre- 
tary shall by order affirm or modify or act 
on the order in question, 

(2) Secretary shall appoint qualified per- 
sons as members of the advisory committee. 
Such persons shall be of appropriate diversi- 
fied professional background. Members (other 
than regular Government employees) may 
receive compensation (not to exceed GS-18 
rate) and travel and per diem allowances. 

(i) (1) Manufacturers of devices subject to 
standards would have to assure the Secretary 
that such devices comply with any testing 
methods prescribed in the standard or that 
device has been manufactured in accordance 
with current good manufacturing practice 
designed to assure such compliance. 

(2) To assure that devices are in conform- 
ance with standards, Secretary is directed to 
review and evaluate on a continuing basis 
the testing and quality control programs 
carried out by manufacturers of devices sub- 
ject to standards. 

(j) Exempts from compliance with other- 
wise applicable standard any device: In- 
tended solely for use in the diagnosis, cure, 
mitigation, treatment, or prevention of dis- 
ease in animals or to affect structure or func- 
tion of animals; declared subject to scientific 
review, except for those characteristics of a 
device made subject to an existing standard 
under an application approved through sci- 
entific review, or a particular device which 
the Secretary finds pursuant to regulations 
(issued after opportunity for a hearing) may 
notwithstanding an applicable standard be 
marketed pursuant to premarket scientific 
review approval. 

(k) Directs Secretary to issue regulations 
permitting interstate shipment of devices 
varying from an applicable standard for 
the purpose of testing or investigation, prior 
to amendment of the standard. 

(1) Exempts custom made devices ordered 
by a physician (or other specially qualified 
person as authorized by regulations of the 
Secretary) for individual patients. 

(m) (1) After consultant with the appro- 
priate panel and after affording interested 
persons an opportunity for an informal hear- 
ing Secretary may, by regulation, ban a de- 
vice if he finds the device presents an un- 
reasonable risk of harm or deception and that 
performance standards or premarket ap- 
proval would not adequately protect the 
public. 

(2) Secretary may declare a proposed 
regulation banning a device on an interim 
basis pending administration and judicial 
appeals if (after opportunity for informed 
hearing) he finds such banning will expedi- 
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tiously reduce risk of harm to public or gross 
deception. 

(n) Secretary may amend performance 
standard on an interim basis, pending com- 
pletion of standard setting procedure, if he 
determines (after opportunity for informal 
hearing) that amendment is needed to per- 
mit rapid implementation of desirable 
changes or expeditiously reduce risk of harm 
but thereby shall not prohibit devices con- 
forming to existing standards. 

Sec. 202. (a) A device is adulterated unless 
it conforms to an applicable standard or if it 
is a banned device. 

(b) A device is misbranded unless its label- 
ing bears warning, etc. required by standard 
or if it fails to comply with the quality 
tes*ing or measurement required under sec- 
tion 513(1), 

TITLE INI—SCIENTIFIC REVIEW OF CER- 
TAIN MEDICAL DEVICES 


Sec. 301. (a) A device is adulterated if it is 
unsafe under section 513 (scientific review). 

(b) Amends Chapter V of Federal, Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act by adding a new 
section 614 as follows: 

Sec. 514, (a) Secretary may declare a de- 
vice, for which scientific review has been 
deemed appropriate according to the device 
classification scheme, subject to such review, 
if after consulting with appropriate scien- 
tific review panels he finds that: Scientific 
review is appropriate to ensure safety and 
effectiveness or is appropriate to reduce or 
eliminate unreasonable risk of illness or 
injury associated with exposure to or use of 
a device or if he determines that scientific 
review is appropriate to protect public 
health and other means may not be appro- 
priate to reduce the risk of harm. To the 
maximum extent practicable, the Secretary 
shall provide interested persons an oppor- 
tunity to submit data and views on the mat- 
ter. The declaration shall be by regulation 
and shall set forth and be based on the re- 
port, recommendations and comments devel- 
oped as part of the classification scheme. 
Promulgation of a regulation declaring a 
device subject to scientific review may be 
appealed to appropriate Court of Appeals. A 
device declared subject to scientific review 
shall be deemed unsafe unless— 

1. An approval is in effect, 

2. It is exempt, or 

3. It is intended solely for veterinary use. 

(b) Secretary shall utilize the standing 
advisory panels for review applications, 
plans and protocols under this section. 

(c)(1) Scientific review of a device de- 
clared subject to such reyiew may be ob- 
tained by submitting to the Secretary an 
application containing the following: 

(A) Reports of all information concerning 
investigations to determine safety, reliabil- 
ity, or effectiveness of devices which are 
known or reasonably should be known to 
the applicant. 

(B) Statement of composition, properties, 
construction, and principles of operation of 
device. 

(C) Description of methods used in, and 
facilities and controls used for, manufacture, 
processing, and when relevant, packing and 
installation of device. 

(D) Identification of any standard appli- 
cable to such device, or its component, and 
adequate information either to show device 
meets such standard or to justify any devi- 
ation. 

(E) Samples of device and its components. 

(F) Specimens of proposed labeling. 

(G) Any other relevant information as 
Secretary upon advice of the appropriate 
panel may require. 

(2) Directs the Secretary to refer applica- 
tion, upon receipt, to appropriate panel(s) 
for report and recommendations within such 
period as he may establish. 

(a) No later than 120 days after receipt 
of application, unless additional period 
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agreed upon by Secretary and applicant. Sec- 
retary is required, after considering panel’s 
recommendations, either to approve appli- 
cation, advise applicant that application is 
not in appropriate form and inform appli- 
cant of measures required to receive approv- 
al, or deny approval if device fails to meet 
criteria set forth below. 

(e)(1) Secretary shall deny application, 
if on basis of information submitted or other 
information before him and after opportu- 
nity for review by an advisory committee he 
finds: 

(A) Device is not shown to be safe for use 
under conditions prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in proposed labeling; 

(B) The method used in, and facilities and 
controls used for, manufacture, processing, 
packing, and installation do not conform to 
current good manufacturing practices; 

(C) There is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence to show device will have effect it 
purports or is represented to have under con- 
ditions on the label; 

: (D) The labeling itself is false or mislead- 
ng. 

(E) The device is not shown to conform 
with an applicable standard. 


In making such determination Secretary 
shall weigh the benefit to the public from 
the use of the device against any hazard to 
the public health which would probably re- 
sult from its use. 

(2) “Adequate scientific evidence” is de- 
fined as evidence cor.sisting of sufficient well- 
controlled investigations, including clinical 
investigations where appropriate, by quali- 
fied scientific experts, on the basis of which 
it could fairly and responsibly be concluded 
that device will have effect it purports or 
is represented to have under conditions pre- 
scribed in its proposed labeling. However, 
Secretary may determine that other valid 
scientific evidence is sufficient to establish 
effectiveness of device. 

(3) The safety and effectiveness of devices 
intended for use by physicians, surgeons or 
other specially qualified persons shall be de- 
termined in light of such intended use. 

(4) (A) Applicant may, within 30 days of 
denial of application, obtain review by an 
independent scientific advisory committee 
and Secretary shall give its report appro- 
priate weight in reviewing the application: 

(B) In lieu of review by independent ad- 
visory committee, applicant may receive re- 
view pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 554 (relating to ad- 
ministrative procedures) . 

(f) (1) Secretary may, after obtaining ad=- 
vice from a panel(s) if appropriate, and after 
giving due notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the applicant, withdraw approval if he 
finds: 

(A) (i) Clinical or other experience or 
tests show device to be no longer safe, for use 
under conditions previously approved; 

(ii) Evidence of clinical experience, not 
contained in original application or not avail- 
able until after application was approved, 
or tests by new methods or methods not rea- 
sonably applicable at time application was 
approved show device to be no longer safe; 

(B) New information, evaluated together 
with evidence on which application was origi- 
nally approved, shows lack of adequate scien- 
tific evidence that device will have effect it 
purports; 

(C) Original application contains untrue 
statement of material fact; 

(D) Applicant fails to establish system for 
maintaining required records, or has repeat- 
edly or deliberately failed to maintain such 
records or make required reports, or has 
refused to permit access to such records; 

(E) New information, together with evi- 
dence in original application, show methods 
used in, or facilities or controls used for, 
not in conformance with good manufactur- 
ing practice, and were not brought into con- 
formance within reasonable time after formal 
notification; 
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(F) New information shows labeling is 
false or misleading and not corrected with- 
in a reasonable time; or 

(G) New information shows device to be 
in non-compliance with an applicable 
standard. 

(2) Secretary may immediately suspend 
approval if he finds an imminent health or 
safety hazard is involved. Applicant is to be 
notified promptly and given opportunity for 
expedited hearing. This authority may not be 
delegated. 

(3) An order under this section shall state 
the findings upon which it is based. 

(g) Whenever Secretary finds that facts so 
require, he shall revoke any previous orders 
denying, withdrawing or suspending approval 
of application and shall approve or rein- 
state such approval of an application. 

(h) Order of the Secretary may be served 
by a designee or by registered or certified 
mail to applicant’s last known address in 
Secretary's records. 

(i) (1) An applicant may petition Secre- 
tary to obtain review of application of Sec- 
retary's action by an independent advisory 
committee of experts. Secretary may also re- 
fer an application to such a committee on 
his own initiative. Committee shall after 
independent study certify a report and rec- 
ommendations to Secretary (a copy of which 
shall be sent to applicant or petitioner), Ap- 
plicant and representatives of the Depart- 
ment would have the right to consult with 
the committee. Secretary is to consider find- 
ings of the independent committee and 
thereupon may conform or modify any prior 
order. 

(2) Provision for establishing independent 
advisory committee in standards section 
(Sec. 513(h) shall apply here. 

(3) Paragraph (3) of Sec. 613(h) shall 
apply in case of referral to advisory commit- 
tee under this section. 

(j) Judicial review to Court of Appeals is 
provided with respect to final orders denying 
or withdrawing approval. 

(k)(1) Declaration that purpose of this 
subsection is to encourage discovery and de- 
velopment of useful devices and maintain 
optimum freedom for individual scientific 
investigators, consistent with protection of 
public health and safety and with profes- 
sional ethics. Information required to be 
submitted shall be concise and no more bur- 
densome than necessary. 

(2) Devices intended solely for investiga- 
tional use (in an appropriate scientific en- 
vironment) by qualified experts are exempt 
from scientific review. 

(3) Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
(after opportunity for a hearing) relating 
to the application of such exemption to any 
device intended for clinical testing in hu- 
mans in developing data to support an ap- 
plication. 

(4) Such regulations may condition such 
exemption upon: 

(A) Submission of outline of plan of ini- 
tial clinical testing to either a local insti- 
tutional review committee established to su- 
pervise clinical testing in the facility where 
initial testing is to occur, or to the Secretary 
for review by appropriate standing scientific 
review panel. 

(B) Prompt notification to Secretary of 
approval of plan by review panel. 

(C) Submission to either a local institu- 
tional review committee or the Secretary 
of an adequate protocol for clinical testing 
to be conducted by separate groups of in- 
vestigators under essentially same protocol, 
together with report of prior investigations 
of device, including tests on animals, ade- 
quate to justify the proposed testing. 

(D) Obtaining of signed agreements from 
investigators that humans upon whim de- 
vice to be used will be under their personal 
supervision. 

(E) Establishment and maintenance of 
records, and making of such reports obtained 
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from investigational use of device, as Secre- 
tary finds will enable him to evaluate safety 
and effectiveness of device. 

(F) Other conditions relating to protec- 

tion of public health and safety as Secre- 
tary may deem necessary. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to require investigators to submit di- 
rectly to the Secretary reports on investiga- 
tions. Secretary shall determine if investiga- 
tion conforms to this section within 30 days 
of a submission or notification under this 
section, and the investigation shall not be- 
gin until sponsor receives notice from Secre- 
tary that investigation conforms to this sec- 
tion provided Secretary may delay beginning 
of investigation unless he so finds and no- 
tifles sponsor of such finding(s). Secretary 
may exempt investigation from all or part 
of this subsection in the public interest. 

(5) Regulations must assure that— 

Rights and welfare of subjects are ade- 
quately protected; 

Risks are outweighed by potential benefits 
or importance of knowledge to be obtained; 
and 

Informed consent of participants is to be 
obtained by adequate methods in all but 
exceptional cases. 

(A) The term “informed consent" means 
consent of a person, or his legal representa- 
tive, so situated as to be able to exercise free 
power of choice without intervention of any 
element of force, fraud, deceit, duress, etc. 
Such consent shall be evidenced by an agree- 
ment signed by such person or his legal rep- 
resentative. Such agreement shall include: 

(1) Explanation of procedures, including 
any of an experimental nature; 

(2) Description of any discomforts and 
risks which can be reasonably expected: 

(3) Fair explanation of likely results if 
experiment fails; 

(4) Description of reasonably expected 


benefits; 
(5) Disclosure of alternative procedures 


potentially advantageous for the subject; 
(8) Offer to answer any inquiries concern- 
ing procedures; and 
(7) Instruction to subject regarding his 
freedom to discontinue participation at any 
time. 


Constant agreement must contain no lan- 
guage through which subject waives any 
legal rights or releases the institution or its 
agents from liability for negligence. Requires 
that permanent record be kept of such con- 
sent, 

(B) “Exceptional cases” to be construed 
strictly, permits waiver of only those ele- 
ments of consent in subparagraph (A), 1-7, 
as justified by circumstances, and requires 
written concurrence by two physicians not 
involved in the research unless there is a life- 
threatening situation and such concurrence 
is not feasible. 

(6) Whenever Secretary finds device being 
investigated on humans which fails to meet 
conditions for exemption he shall notify 
such sponsor of his determination, and rea- 
son therefor and the exemption shall not 
apply until failure to comply is corrected. 

(7) In determining applicability of this 
subsection to any device and/or its com- 
pliance therewith, Secretary may obtain ad- 
vice of experts not employed in carrying out 
this Act (except as consultants), 

(1) Exempts custom devices ordered by 
physician (or other specially qualified persons 
as determined in regulations) for individual 
patients, 

(m)(1) A device intended for use by a 
practitioner which is subject to frequent 
modifications, rapid obsolescence or which 
will not be produced in substantial volume 
may be exempted from scientific review if it 
is to be developed in accord with a product 
development protocol. 

(2) Any person may petition Secretary to 
establish a product development protocol for 
such a device. Secretary may, within 30 days, 
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refer petition to an expert panel, which may, 
within 60 days or such other times as agreed 
upon by panel and petitioner, approve an 
appropriate protocol. If approved, protocol 
must stipulate: 

(A) Investigational procedures required 
prior to clinical trials on device; 

(B) That institutional review committee 
make written finding of risk-to-benefit ratio 
and continually monitor and report on 
clinical trials; 

(C) Type and quantity of clinical trials 
required prior to filing notice of completion 
of protocol; 

(D) Maintenance of records to show com- 
pliance with protocol; 

(E) Informed consent from all human sub- 
jects; and 

(F) That copies of all required records be 
available to Secretary upon his request. 

(3) If panel does not approve a protocol 
within 60 days, Secretary may consider and 
approve protocol (with or without modifica- 
tion) within next 60 days. If neither panel 
nor Secretary approves a protocol, a final 
order will be issued denying petition and 
stating reasons. 

(4) After approval of protocol, petitioner 
may submit notice of completion of the re- 
quirements of protocol, indicating that to 
the best of his knowledge, no reasons exist 
relating to ‘safety, effectiveness, or other 
public health considerations why device 
should not be marketed. The Secretary shall 
approve or disapprove such notice within 90 
days. 

(5) Secretary may at any time prior to 
approving a product development protogol 
and after providing petitioner with opportu- 
nity for informal hearing, revoke a protocol 
or object to notice of completion, if he finds 
in writing: 

(A) Petitioner failed to comply with proto- 
col requirements; or 

(B) Results of clinical trials differ so sub- 
stantially from results required in protocol 
that further trials are unjustifiable; or 

(C) Device is not safe for use under con- 
ditions prescribed in labeling; or 

(D) A lack of adequate scientific evidence 
showing device to have effect it purports to 
have on label. 

(6) Allows Secretary to immediately revoke 
an exemption pertaining to a device subject 
to a product development protocol, if an im- 
minent hazard to public health or safety is 
caused by existence of such exemption. 

(7) Secretary may also revoke an exemp- 
tion, after a notice of completion of protocol 
requirements has become effective, if he 
finds that any grounds listed in subsection 
referring to withdrawal of approval of appli- 
cation under scientific review apply. 

(8) Secretary may reconsider an order re- 
voking an exemption under this section and 
reinstate such exemption. 

(mn) (1) Devices in use the day before such 
device is declared subject to scientific review, 
will be considered adulterated (unless ap- 
proved) on the closing date or, if sooner, 
with respect to an applicant the date his ap- 
plication is approved. 

(2) Defines “closing date" shall be 30 
months after date device is declared subject 
to scientific review, except Secretary may 
extend period to sixty months but may ter- 
minate such extension if progress reports 
etc., and not supplied. 

Sec. 302. (a) Makes it a prohibited act to 
fail to establish, maintain, or make a report 
under the investigation device section or the 
section requiring records and reports. 

(b) Prohibits any representation that a 
device has been approved under section 514. 
TITLE IV—NOTIFICATION OF DEFECTIVE 

DEVICES; REPAIR OR REPLACEMENT 

Sec, 401. Amends Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by adding new section 515 as 
follows: 

Sec, 515. (a) (1) Every person acquiring in- 
formation which reasonably supports the 
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conclusion that a device produced, assembled, 

distributed, or imported by him to contain 

a defect which could create a substantial 

risk to the public health or safety, or to be 

in noncompliance with an applicable stand- 
ard would be required to notify the Secre- 
tary of such defect or failure if device has 
left control of the manufacturer. Informa- 
tion received under this section (except for 
required records) shall not be used in prose- 
cuting natural persons under the Federal 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(2) Notification shall contain a clear de- 
scription of the defect evaluation of the 
hazards and measures being taken to correct 
defect and protection against the hazard. 

(3) The term “defect” as it relates to a 
device means a deficiency in design, ma- 
terials, or workmanship, and does not include 
any deficiency resulting from use of im- 
proper accessories, improper installation, 
maintenance, repair, or use of device, or de- 
ficiency resulting from normal use of device 
after expiration of lifetime represented by 
manufacturer. 

(b) (1) If Secretary determines device pre- 
sents substantial hazard, he may make cer- 
tain adequate notification is made by most 
appropriate persons and means to all persons 
including manufacturers, distributors, health 
professionals, and users. 

(2) If Secretary determines users need not 
be notified he will notify health professionals 
who may comment on advisability of notify- 
ing general public. Thirty days thereafter he 
will notify public if he determines notifica- 
tion will not endanger public health. 

(3) If the Secretary determines after op- 
portunity for a hearing that device presents 
substantial hazard he may order manu- 
facturer or distributor or retailer to take 
following action at his election to extent 
purchasers (and), if appropriate his phy- 
sicilian) consent is obtained. Those actions are 
(1) bring device into compliance (2) replace 
device, and (3) refund purchase price (less 
depreciation if over one year old) Secretary 
may require submission of plan for carrying 
out this requirement. 

(da) (1) No charge will be made of persons 
availing themselves of this remedy and they 
shall be paid for expenses necessary to do 
50. 

(2) The Secretary may require manufac- 
turer, distributor, or retailer to reimburse 
another manufacturer, distributor, or retailer 
if in the public interest. 

(3) An order requiring repair, replacement 
or refund may only be made after oppor- 
tunity for an informal hearing. If interested 
person wishing to participate in hearing is 
one of a class that is represented, the Secre- 
tary may limit his participation to such rep- 
resentative. 

(e) Remedies under this shall be in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for any other 
legal remedies. 

Sec, 402. Failure to furnish notification or 
information under sections 515 or 516 or 
failure to comply with an order under sec- 
tion 515 are made prohibited acts. 

Sec. 403. Conforming technical amend- 
ment. 

TITLE V—REQUIREMENT OF GOOD 

MANUFACTURING PRACTICE 

Sec. 501. Amends section 501 of Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to provide that 
a device is adulterated if it is manufactured, 
processed, or installed in accord with cur- 
rent good manufacturing practice as deter- 
mined by the Secretary's regulations issued 
under section 701(a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

TITLE VI—RECORDS AND REPORTS IN- 
SPECTION AND REGISTRATION OF ES- 
TABLISHMENTS; OFFICIAL NAMES 
Sec. 601. Amends Chapter V of the Federal 

Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by adding a 

new section 516 as follows: 

Sec. 516. (a) (1) Requires persons manu- 
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facturing, processing, repacking, labeling, or 
distributing a device subject to a standard 
which is subject to an approved application 
for scientific review, to maintain records and 
make reports to the Secretary on clinical ex- 
perience and other data relating to safety 
or effectiveness of such device, or possibility 
of adulteration or misbranding, etc. Regula- 
tions under this section are to have due re- 
gard for professional medical ethics and in- 
terests of patients. 

(2) Persons required to maintain such rec- 
ords must allow employees of Secretary to 
have access to any copy and verify such rec- 
ords. 

(b) Exempts from the requirement of rec- 
ords the following: 

(1) Licensed practitioners who manufac- 
ture or process devices solely for use in their 
professional practice. 

(2) Persons manufacturing or processing 
devices solely for use in research or teach- 
ing and not for sale. 

(3) Other classes_of persons as Secretary 
may exempt. 

(c) Every person engaged in manufactur- 
ing devices shall on request furnish to the 
Secretary pertinent technical data. 

Sec. 602. Provides that authorized inspec- 
tion of establishments processing or hold- 
ing prescription devices may extend to all 
things therein, including records, files, pa- 
pers, processes, controls, facilities, etc. but 
not to financial, sales or pricing data or 
personnel (except for qualifications of tech- 
nical and professional personnel). Such in- 
spection is not authorized with respect to 
pharmacies, medical practitioners, research- 
ers, and other persons exempted by Secretary. 

Sec. 603. Each device establishment is re- 
quired to register annually with the Secre- 
tary and submit a list of all devices proc- 
essed therein (which list may be updated) 
and submit cerain labeling and advertising 
for such listed devices. 

Requires device label to bear (in type at 
least half the size of type used for brand 
name) the established name of the device 
(unless exempted). Defines “established 
name” to mean name designated by Secre- 
tary, mame of device as it appears in an of- 
ficial compendium or its common or usual 
name 


Provides that device establishments en- 
gaged solely in intrastate commerce are sub- 
ject to registration as well as those engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 701. Amends chapter VII of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by adding 
new section 708 as follows: 

Sec. 708. (a) Establishes Advisory Council 
on Devices to advise Secretary on policy mat- 
ters relating to carrying out provisions of 
the Act. Members appointed by the Secre- 
tary are to be manufacturers, scientists, en- 
gineers, and members of the professions us- 
ing such devices, as well as consumers and 
other persons knowledgeable about problems 
involved in device regulation. 

(b) Secretary may, without regard to civil 
service and classification laws, appoint other 
advisory committees and council as he 
deems desirable. 

(c) Sets methods of compensation of 
Council members. 

Sec. 702. Amends chapter VII of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to add a 
new section 709 as follows: 

Sec. 709. (a) Authorizes Secretary to con- 
duct, either directly or through contracts 
with public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions or individuals, research, studies, and 
education and training in areas related to 
device safety, development of standards, 
testing methods, etc. 

(b) Directs Secretary to cooperate with 
and invite participation by other Federal or 
State agencies and interest professional or 
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industrial organizations; to collect and pub- 
lish results of research and other activities. 
Authorizes Secretary to obtain devices for 
research and testing purposes. 

Sec. 703. Amends section 505 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act per- 
mit Secretary to disseminate information 
regarding device standards, testing facilities 
and methods, other information on nature 
and extent of device hazards. 

Sec. 704. Amends chapter IX of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; add new 
section 903 as follows: 

Sec. 903. (a) Prohibits States from estab- 
lishing or maintaining standards or regula- 
tions for any device which is specifically sub- 
ject to an official Federal standard or scien- 
tific review; unless State requirements are 
identical to the Federal requirements. 

(b) Specifically allows Federal, State, and 
local governments to establish safety re- 
quirements applicable to a device for their 
own use, if such requirements impose a high- 
er performance standard than otherwise re- 
quired by applicable Federal law. 

(c) Allows Secretary to exempt a State 
proposed safety requirement from preceding 
provision if proposed requirement: 

Imposes higher performance level than 
Federal standard; 

Is required by compelling local conditions; 
and 

Does not unduly burden interstate com- 
merce. 

Sec, 705. Amends section 301(j) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
vide that information on methods or proc- 

which are trade secret received in sub- 
mission under the Act shall not be disclosed 
outside the Department except that trade 
secret information may be given to con- 
tractors under appropriate security provi- 
sions for a use in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Sec. 706. Amends section 201 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to define 
“device” as follows: 

The term “device” means instruments, ap- 
paratus, implements, machines, contriv- 
ances, implants, in vitro reagents, or similar 
articles, including their components, parts, 
and accessories which are: 

(a) Recognized in the official U.S. Pharma- 
copeia or National Formulary, or any sup- 
plement to them; or 

(b) Intended for use in diagnosis, treat- 
ment, or prevent of disease in man or other 
animals; or 

(c) Intended to affect structure or any 
function of the body of man or other ani- 
mals; and 

(d) Which do not achieve any of their 
principal purposes through chemical action 
within or on the body of man or other ani- 
mals and which are not dependent upon be- 
ing metabolized for achievement of their 
principal purposes. 

Sec. 707. Provides that a prescription de- 
vice is misbranded if its advertising is false 
or misleading or unless the advertising con- 
tains the established name, full description 
of its components or qualitative formula; 
and a brief summary of side effects, contra- 
indications, and effectiveness (as provided in 
Secretary’s regulations). Prior approval of 
advertising shall not be required except in 
extraordinary circumstances. Prescription 
device advertisements shall not be subject to 
sections 12-17 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Sec. 708. Defines the term “prescription 
device” to mean any device so designated by 
the Secretary as being restricted to sale or 
distribution only upon written or oral au- 
thorization of licensed practitioner. A device 
shall not be designated as prescription unless 
because of its potential harm it is not safe 
for use except under supervision of licensed 
practitioner or unless it is limited to pre- 
scription sale pursuant to approval of an 
application for scientific review. 
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Sec. 709. Amends section 304 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to permit the 
seizure of adulterated or misbranded devices 
found in any State. 

Sec. 710. Amends section 801 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the 
exportation of noncomplying devices. The 
Secretary may permit export of articles not 
in compliance with the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act if he determines that such 
export is in the interest of public health and 
has the approval of the country to which it 
is to be exported. 

Sec. 711. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) the Act will take effect on its enact- 
ment. 

(b) Provision that device is adultered 
without approval becomes effective in one 
year or on date of approval of application 
with respect to certain uses of the device. 

(c) Person owning device establishment 
prior to the enactment date shall have seven 
months to register such establishment. If 
such initial registration takes place in 1975 
such establishment will be deemed registered 
for that year. 


VII. CHANGES IN Existinc Law 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by titles I 
through III of the bill, as reported, are shown 
as follows (existing law proposed to be 
omitted is enclosed in black brackets; new 
matter printed in italic) : 


FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
ACT 
= > >. 7 s 
CHAPTER II—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 201. * * * 

[(h) The term “device” (except when used 
in paragraph (n) of this section and in sec- 
tions 301(i), 403(f), 502(c), and 602(c) 
means instruments, apparatus, and contri- 
vances, including their components, parts, 
and accessories, intended (1) for use in the 
diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or pre- 
vention of disease in man or other animals; 
or (2) to affect the structure or any function 
of the body of man or other animals) ] 

(hk) The term “device” (except when used 
in paragraph (n) of this section and in sec- 
tions 301(i), 403(f), 502(c), and 602(c)) 
means instruments, apparatus, implements, 
machines, contrivances, implants, in vitro 
reagents, and other similar or related arti- 
cles, including their components, parts, and 
and accessories (1) recognized in the official 
National Formulary, the official United 
States pharmacopeia or any supplement to 
them; or (2) intended jor use in the diag- 
nosis of disease or other conditions or in the 
cure, mitigation, treatment, or prevention of 
disease in man or other animals; or (3) in- 
tended to affect the structure or any junc- 
tion of the body of man or other animals; 
and (4) which do not achieve any of their 
principal intended purposes through chemi- 
cal action within or on the body of man or 
other animals and which are not dependent 
upon being metabolized for the achievement 
of any of their principal intended purposes. 
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(y) The term “prescription device” means 
any device which the Secretary shall desig- 
nate by regulation as being restricted to sale 
or distribution only upon the written or oral 
authorization of a practitioner licensed by 
law to administer or use such device and 
under such other conditions as the Secre- 
tary may by regulation prescribe. The Secre- 
tary may designate as a prescription device, 
pursuant to the preceding sentence, only a 
device which: 

(1) because of its potentiality for harmful 
effect, or the collateral measures necessary 
to its use, is not safe for use except under 
the supervision oj a practitioner licensed by 
law to administer or use such device; or 

(2) is limited by an approval application 
under section 514 to use under the profes- 
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sional supervision of a practitioner licensed 
by law to administer or use such device. 
CHAPTER III—PROHIBITED ACTS AND PENALTIES 
PROHIBITED ACTS 
Sec. 301. * * + 
(e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required 
under section 505 (i) or (j), 507 (d) or 
(g) lor] 512(j), (1), or (m), 514(k), or 
516(c) or the refusal to permit access to or 
verification or copying of any such required 
record. 
s $ + > s 
(j) The using by any person to his own 
advantage, or revealing, other than to the 
Secretary or officers or employees of the De- 
partment, or to the courts when relevant in 
any judicial proceeding under this Act, any 
information acquired under authority of sec- 
tion 404, 409, 505, 506, 507, 511, 512, 513, 514, 
515, 516, 704, or 706 concerning any method 
or process which as a trade secret is entitled 
to protection. The Secretary may provide any 
information which contains or relates to a 
trade secret or other matter referred to in 
this section or in section 1905 of title 18, 
United States Code, to a contractor in fur- 
therance of the provisions of this Act, and 
such contractor shall take such security pre- 
cautions as are prescribed in regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary and shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions and penalties estab- 
lished in this Act and in section 1905 of title 
18, United States Code. 
> > kd > > 
(L) The using, on the labeling of any drug 
or device or in any advertising relating to 
such drug or device, of any representation or 
suggestion that approval of an application 
with respect to such drug or device is in effect 
under section 505 or 514, as the case may be, 
£505] or that such drug or device complies 
with provisions of such section. 
* + > . s 


(q) (1) The failure or refusal to jurnish 
any notification or other material or informa- 
tion as required by section 515 or 516; or (2) 
the failure or refusal to comply with any re- 
quirement prescribed under authority of sec- 
tion 515(c). 

. . . La . 
SEIZURE 
Sec. 304. (a) (1) 
< > . . aa 

(2) The following shall be liable to be 
proceeded against at any time on libel of in- 
formation and condemned in any district 
court of the United States or United States 
court of a Territory within the jurisdiction 
of which they are found:*(A) Any drug that 
is a counterfeit drug, (B) Any container of a 
counterfeit drug, [and] (C) Any punch, die, 
plate, stone, labeling, container, or other 
thing used or designed for use in making a 
counterfeit drug or drugs E.J, and (D) Any 
adulterated or misbranded device. 

> = Ld * . 
CHAPTER V—DRUGS AND DEVICES 
ADULTERATED DRUGS AND DEVICES 


Sec. 501. A drug or device shall be deemed 
to be adulterated— 

(a) *e-f 

a + o ° + 

(e) (1) If it is, or purports to be, or is rep- 
resented as, a device with respect to which, 
or with respect to any component, part, or ac- 
cessory of which there has been promulgated 
@ performance standard wnder section 513, 
unless such device, or such component, part, 
or accessory, is in all respects in conform- 
ity with such performance standard; or 

(2) tf it is a banned device. 

(7) If (1) it is a device, and (2) such de- 
vices, or any component, part, or accessory 
thereof, is deemed unsafe or ineffective 
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within the meaning of section 514 with re- 
spect to its use or intended use. 

(g) If it is a device and the methods used 
in, or the facilities or controls used for, its 
manufacture, processing, packing, holding, or 
installation do not conform to, or are not 
operated or administered in conformity with, 
current good manujacturing practice, as đe- 
termined by regulations of the Secretary 
promulgated under section 701(a) after con- 
sultation with all interested persons and 
after an opportunity jor a hearing, to as- 
sure that such device is saje and effective. 


MISBRANDED DRUGS AND DEVICES 
Sec. 502. A drug or device shall be deemed 
to be misbranded— 
(a) s... 
* 
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(e) (1) If it is a drug, unless (A) its label 
, to the exclusion of any other nonpro- 
prietary name (except the applicable sys- 
tematic chemical name or the chemical for- 
mula), (i) the established name (as defined 
in subparagraph (3)) [(2)] of the drug, if 
such there be, and (ii) in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the established 
name and quantity of each active ingredient, 
including the quantity, kind, and proportion 
of any alcohol, and also including whether 
active or not, the established name and 
quantity or proportion of any bromides, 
ether, chloroform, acetanilide, acetophene- 
tidin, amidopyrine, antipyrine, atropine, 
hyoscine, hyoscyamine, arsenic, digitalis, 
digitalis glucosides, mercury, ouabain, stro- 
phanthin, strychnine, thyroid, or any deriva- 
tive or preparation of any such substances, 
contained therein: , That the re- 
quirement for stating the quantity of the 
active ingredients, other than the quantity 
of those specifically named in this paragraph, 
shall apply only to prescription drugs; and 
(B) for any prescription drug the established 
name of such drug or ingredient, as the case 
may be, on such label (and on any labeling 
on which a name for such drug or ingredient 
is used) is printed prominently and in type 
at least half as large as that used thereon for 
any proprietary name or designation for such 
drug or ingredient: and Provided, That to the 
extent that compliance with the require- 
ments of clause (A) (ii) or clause (B) of this 
subparagraph is impracticable, exemptions 
shall be established by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary. 

(2) If it ts a device, unless its label bears, 
to the exclusion of any other nonproprietary 
name, the established name (as defined in 
subparagraph (4)) of the device, if such 
there be, prominently printed in type at 
least half as large as that used thereon for 
any proprietary name or designation for 
such device: Provided, That to the extent 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subparagraph is impracticable, exemptions 
shall be established by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary. 

(3) [(2)] As used in [this paragraph 
(e)] subparagraph (1), the term “estab- 
lished name”, with respect to a drug or in- 
gredient thereof, means (A) the applicable 
official name designated pursuant to section 
508, or (B) if there is no such name and 
such drug, or such ingredient, is an article 
recognized in an official compendium, then 
the official title thereof in such compen- 
dium, or (C) if neither clause (A) nor clause 
(B) of this subparagraph applies, then the 
common or usual name, if any, of such drug 
or of such ingredient: Provided further, 
That where clause (B) of this subpara- 
graph applies to an article recognized in the 
United States Pharmacopeia and in the 
Homeopathic Pharmacopeia under different 
Official titles, the official title used in the 
United States Pharmacopeia shall apply un- 
less it is labeled and offered for sale as a 
homeopathic drug, in which case the official 
title used in the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia 
shall apply. 
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(4) As used in subparagraph (2), the term 
“established name”, with respect to a de- 
vice, means (A) the applicable oficial name 
designated pursuant to section 508, or (B) 
if there is no such name and such device 
is an article recognized in an official com- 
pendium then the official title thereof in 
such compendium, or (C) if neither clause 
(A) nor clause (B) of this subparagraph 
applies, then the common or usual name of 
such device, if any. 
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(j) If it is dangerous to health when used 
in the dosage, or manner or with the fre- 
quency or duration prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling there- 
of. 
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(o) Ii it [is a drug and] was manufac- 
tured, prepared, propagated, compounded, or 
processed in an establishment in any State 
not duly registered under section 510, 

> > =. s Ld 

(q) Ij it is a device subject to a perjorm- 
ance standard promulgated under section 
513, unless (1) its labeling bears such in- 
structions and warnings as may be prescribed 
in such perjormance standard; and (2) it 
complies with the requirements of section 
513(i) (1). 

(r) In the case of any device that is a pre- 
scription device, if its advertising is false or 
misleading in any particular. 

(s) In the case of any prescription device 
distributed or offered for sale in any State, 
unless the manufacturer, packer, or distribu- 
tor thereof includes in all advertisements, 
and other descriptive printed matter issued 
or caused to be issued by the manufacturer, 
packer, or distributor with respect to that de- 
vice a true statement of (1) the established 
name as defined in section 502(e), printed 
prominently and in type at least halj as large 
as that used for any trade or brand name 
thereof, (2) a full description of the compo- 
nents oj such device or the formula showing 
quantitatively each ingredient of such device 
to the extent required in regulations which 
shail be issued by the Secretary after an op- 
portunity for a hearing, and (3) such other 
information in brief summary relating to side 
effects, contraindications, and effectiveness as 
shall be required in regulations which shail 
be issued by the Secretary after an opportu- 
nity for a hearing: Provided, That (A) except 
in extraordinary circumstances, no regula- 
tion issued under this paragraph shall re- 
quire prior approval by the Secretary of the 
content of any advertisement, and (B) no 
advertisement of a prescription device, pub- 
lished ajter the effective date of regulations 
issued under this paragraph applicable to ad- 
vertisements of prescription devices, shall, 
with respect to the matters specified in this 
paragraph or covered by such regulations, be 
subject to the provisions of sections 12 
through 17 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 52-57). This para- 
graph shall not be applicable to any printed 
matter which the Secretary determines to be 
labeling as defined in section 201 (m) of this 
Act. 

AUTHORITY TO DESIGNATE OFFICIAL NAMES 


Sec. 508. (a) The Secretary may designate 
an official name for any drug or device if he 
determines that such action is necessary or 
desirable in the interest of usefulness and 
simplicity. Any official name designated un- 
der this section for any drug or device shall 
be the only official name of that drug or de- 
vice used in any official compendium pub- 
lished after such name has been prescribed 
or for any other purpose of this Act. In no 
event, however, shall the Secretary establish 
an official name so as to infringe a valid 
trademark. 

(b) Within a reasonable time after the 
effective date of this section, and at such 
other times as he may deem necessary, the 
Secretary shall cause a review to be made of 
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the official names by which drugs are iden- 
tified In the official United States Pharma- 
copeia, the official Homeopathic Pharma- 
copeia of the United States, and the official 
National Formulary, and all supplements 
thereto, and at such times as he may deem 
necessary shall cause a review to be made oj 
the official names by which devices are iden- 
tified in any oficial compendium, and al 
supplements thereto, to determine whether 
revision of any of those names is necessary or 
desirable in the interest of usefulness and 
simplicity. 

(c) Whenever he determines after any such 
review that (1) any such official name is un- 
duly complex or is not useful for any other 
reason, (2) two or more official names have 
been applied to a single drug or device, or 
to two or more drugs which are identical in 
chemical structure and pharmacological ac- 
tion and which are substantially identical in 
strength, quality, and purity, or two or more 
devices which are substantially similar in 
design and purpose or (3) no Official name 
has been applied to a medically useful drug 
or device, he shall transmit in writing to the 
compiler of each official compendium in 
which that drug or drugs or device are iden- 
tified and recognized his request for the rec- 
ommendation of a single official name for 
such drug or drugs or device which will have 
usefulness and simplicity. Whenever such a 
single official mame has not been recom- 
mended within one hundred and eighty days 
after such request, or the Secretary deter- 
mines that any name so recommended is not 
useful for any reason, he shall designate a 
single official name for such drug or drugs 
or device. Whenever he determines that the 
name so recommended is useful, he shall des- 
ignate that name as the official name of such 
drug or drugs or device. Such designation 
shall be made as a regulation upon public 
notice and in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003). 

(d) After each such review, and at such 
times as the Secretary may determine to be 
necessary or desirable, the Secretary shall 
cause to be compiled, published, and publicly 
distributed a list which shall list all revised 
official names of drugs or devises designated 
under this section and shall contain such 
descriptive and explanatory matter as the 
Secretary may determine to be required for 
the effective use of those names. 

(e) Upon s request in writing by any com- 
plier of an official compendium that the Sec- 
retary exercise the authority granted to him 
under section 508(a), he shall upon public 
notice and in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003) designate the 
official name of the drug or device for which 
the request is made. 
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REGISTRATION OF PRODUCERS OF DRUGS AND 
DEVICES * 

Src. 510. (a) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “manufacture, preparation, 


1 The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that in order to make regulation of inter- 
state commerce in drugs and devices effective, 
it is necessary to provide for registration and 
inspection of all establishments in which 
drugs or devices are manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed; that 
the products of all such establishments are 
likely to enter the channels of interstate 
commerce and directly affect such commerce; 
and that the regulation of interstate com- 
merce in drugs and devices without provision 
for registration and inspection of establish- 
ments that may be engaged only in intrastate 
commerce in such drugs or devices would dis- 
criminate against and depress interstate 
commerce in such drugs and devices, and ad- 
versely burden, obstruct, and affect such in- 
terstate commerce. 
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propagation, compounding, or processing” 
shall include repackaging or otherwise chang- 
ing the container, wrapper, or labeling of any 
drug package or device package in further- 
ance of the distribution of the drug or device 
from the original place of manufacture to 
the person who makes final delivery or sale 
to the ultimate consumer or user; and 

(2) the term “name” shall include in the 
case of a partnership the name of each part- 
ner and, in the case of a corporation, the 
name of each corporate officer and director, 
and the State of incorporation. 

(b) On or before December 31 of each year 
every person who owns or operates any es- 
tablishment in any State engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of a drug or drugs 
or a device or devices shall register with the 
Secretary his name, places of business, and 
all such establishments. 

(c) Every person upon first engaging in 
the manufacture, preparation, propagation, 
compounding, or processing of a drug or 
drugs or a device or devices in any estab- 
lishment which he owns or operates in any 
State shall immediately register with the 
Secretary his name, place of business, and 
such establishment. 

{(d) Every person duly registered in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing subsections of 
this section shall immediately register with 
the Secretary any additional establishment 
which he owns or operates in any State and 
in which he begins the manufacture, prepa- 
ration, propagation, compounding, or proc- 
essing of a drug or drugs.J 

(d@)(1) Every person duly registered in 
accordance with the foregoing subsections 
of this section shall immediately register 
with the Secretary any additional establish- 
ment which he owns or operates in any State 
and in which he begins the manufacture, 
preparation, propagation, compounding, or 
processing of a drug or drugs, or of a device 
or devices. 

(2) Every person who is registered with 
the Secretary pursuant to the first sentence 
of subsection (b) or (c) or paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall, if any device is there- 
after manufactured, prepared, propagated, 
compounded, or processed in any establish- 
ment with respect to which he is so regis- 
tered, immediately file a supplement to such 
registration with the Secretary indicating 
such fact. 
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(g) The foregoing subsections of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to— 

(1) pharmacies which maintain establish- 
ments in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of phar- 
macy and medicine and which are regularly 
engaged in dispensing prescription drugs or 
devices, upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs or devices 
to patients under the care of such practi- 
tioners in the course of their professional 
practice, and which do not manufacture, 
prepare, propagate, compound, or process 
drugs or devices for sale other than in the 
regular course of their business of dispensing 
or selling drugs or devices at retail; 

(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs or devices and 
who manufacture, prepare, propagate, com- 
pound, or process drugs or devices solely for 
use in the course of their professional 
practice; 

(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs or 
devices solely for use in research, teach- 
ing, or chemical analysis and not for sale; 

(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a finding 
that registration by such classes of persons 
in accordance with this section is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health. 

(h) Every establishment in any State reg- 
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istered with the Secretary pursuant to this 
section shall be subject to inspection pur- 
suant to section 704 and shall be so in- 
spected by cne or more officers or employees 
duly designated by the Secretary at least 
once in the 2-year period beginning with the 
date of registration of such establishment 
pursuant to this section and at least once in 
every successive 2-year period thereafter. 

(i) Any establishment within any foreign 
country engaged in the manufacture, prep- 
aration, propagation, compounding or proc- 
essing of a drug or drugs or a device or de- 
vices shall be permitted to register under 
this section pursuant to regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary. Such regulations shall 
require such establishment to provide the 
information required by subsection (}) in the 
case of a device or devices and shall include 
provisions for registration of any such estab- 
lishment upon condition that adequate and 
effective means are available, by agreement 
with the government of such foreign country 
or otherwise, to enable the Secretary to deter- 
mine from time to time whether drugs or 
devices manufactured, prepared, propagated, 
compounded, or processed in such establish- 
ment, if imported or offered for import into 
the United States, shall be refused admis- 
sion on any of the grounds set forth in sec- 
tion 801(a) of this Act. 

(j) (4) Every person who registers with the 
Secretary under subsection (b), (c), or (d) 
shall, at the time of registration under any 
such subsection, file with the Secretary [a 
list of all drugs (by established name] a list 
of all drugs and a list of all devices (in each 
case by established name (as defined in sec- 
tion 502(e)) and by any proprietary name) 
which are being manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed by 
him for commercial distribution and which 
he has not included in any list of drugs or 
devices filed by him with the Secretary under 
this paragraph or paragraph (2) before such 
time of registration. Such list shall be pre- 
pared in such form and manner as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe and shall be accompanied 
by— 

(A) in the case of a drug contained in 
[such] the applicable list pist] and subject 
to section 505, 506, 507, or 512, or a device 
contained in the applicable list with respect 
to which a performance standard has been 
promulgated under section 513 or which is 
subject to section 514 a reference to the 
authority for the marketing of such drug or 
device and a copy of all labeling for such 
drug or device; 

(B) in the case of any other drug or 
device contained in [such list—] an appli- 
cable list— 

C(i) which is subject to section 503(b) (1), 
a copy of all labeling for such drug, a rep- 
resentative sampling of advertisements for 
such drug, and, upon request made by the 
Secretary for good cause, a copy of all ad- 
vertisements for such drug, product, or 

(i) which drug is subject to section 503(b) 
(1), or which device, is a prescription device 
a copy of all labeling for such drug or device, 
a representative sampling of advertisements 
for such drug or device, and, upon request 
made by the Secretary for good cause, a copy 
of all advertisements jor a particular drug 
product or device, or; 

C(li) which is not subject to section 503 
(b) (1), the label and package insert for such 
drug and a representative sampling of any 
other labeling for such drug:] 

(ti) which drug is not subject to section 
503(b) (1), or which device is not a prescrip- 
tion device, the label and package insert for 
such @rug or device and a representative 
sampling of any other labeling for such drug 
or device; 

(C) in the case of any drug contained in 
{such list] an applicable list which is de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), a quantitative 
listing of its active ingredient or ingredients, 
except that with respect to a particular drug 
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product the Secretary may require the sub- 
mission of a quantitative listing of all in- 
gredients if he finds that such submission is 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(D) if the registrant filing [the] a list has 
determined that a particular drug product 
contained in such list is not subject to sec- 
tion 505, 506, 507, or 512, or the particular 
device contained in such a list is not subject 
to a performance standard promulgated 
under section 513, or is not a prescription 
device a brief statement of the basis upon 
which the registrant made such determina- 
tion if the Secretary requests such a state- 
ment with respect to that particular drug 
product [J or device. 

(2) Each person who registers with the 
Secretary under this subsection shall report 
to the Secretary once during the month of 
June of each year and once during the 
month of December of each year the fol- 
lowing information: 

(A) A list of each drug or device intro- 
duced by the registrant for commercial dis- 
tribution which has not been included in 
any list previously filed by him with the Sec- 
retary under this subparagraph and para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. A list under 
this subparagraph shall list a drug or device 
by its established name (as defined in sec- 
tion 502(e)) and by any proprietary name 
it may have and shall be accompanied by the 
other information required by paragraph (1). 

(B) If since the date the registrant last 
made a report under this paragraph (or if 
he has not made a report under this para- 
graph, since the effective date of this sub- 
section) he has discontinued the manufac- 
ture, preparation, propagation, compounding, 
or processing for commercial distribution of 
& drug or device included in a list filed by 
him under subparagraph (A) or paragraph 
(1) notice of such discontinuance, the date 
of such discontinuance, and the identity (by 
established name (as defined in section 502 
(e)) and by any proprietary name) of such 
drug or device. 

(C) If since the date the registrant re- 
ported pursuant to subparagraph (B) a no- 
tice of discontinuance he has resumed the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing for commercial dis- 
tribution of the drug or device with respect 
to which such notice of discontinuance was 
reported; notice of such resumption, the 
date of such resumption, the identity of 
such drug or device (each by established 
name (as defined in section 502(e)) and by 
any proprietary name), and the other infor- 
mation required by paragraph (1), unless the 
registrant has previously reported such re- 
sumption to the Secretary pursuant to this 
subparagraph. 

(D) Any material change in any informa- 
tion previously submitted pursuant to this 
paragraph or paragraph (1). 

(3) The Secretary may also require each 
registrant under this section to submit a list 
of each drug product which (A) the regis- 
trant is manufacturing, preparing, prop- 
agating, compounding, or processing for 
commercial distribution, and (B) contains a 
particular ingredient. The Secretary may not 
require the submission of such a list unless 
he has made a finding that the submission 
of such a list is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

Preliminary classification of devices 

Sec. 511. (a) Within sixty days after funds 
are first appropriated for the implementation 
of this section, the Secretary shall appoint 
and organize separate classification panels of 
experts, qualified by scientific training and 
experience, to review and classify devices in- 
tended jor human use into appropirate cate- 
gories based on the safety and effectiveness of 
such devices. Each panel shall review all de- 
vices intended for human use within its re- 
spective scientific field for purposes of ap- 
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propriate classification and shall submit 
within one year of its appointment a report 
of its findings and conclusions to the Secre- 
tary. To the maximum extent practical the 
panel or panels shall provide an opportunity 
jor any interested person to submit data and 
views on the classification of a device (or type 
or class of device). The Secretary may utilize 
any such panels which may have been formed 
for the purpose of such classification prior to 
enactment of this section and such panels 
may utilize information and findings devel- 
oped prior to enactment of this section in 
making such reports. Such panels shall also 
serve as scientific review panels under section 
514. 

(b) (1) Panel members shall be qualified by 
training and experience to evaluate the safety 
and effectiveness of devices in the category 
or class of devices to be referred to such a 
panel and to the extent feasible shall possess 
skill in the use of or experience in the devel- 
opment, manufacture, perfection, or utiliza- 
tion of such devices. In addition to such er- 
perts, each panel shall include as nonvoting 
members a representative of consumer inter- 
ests and a representative of industry inter- 
ests. Panel members may be nominated by 
appropriate scientific, trade, and consumer 
organizations. 

(2) The panels shall be organized accord- 
ing to the various fields of clinical medicine 
and the fundamental sciences which utilize 
medical devices, and shall consist of members 
with diversified expertise in such fields as 
clinical and administrative medicine, engi- 
neering, biological and physical sciences, or 
other related professions. The Secretary shall 
designate one of the members of each panel 
to serve as chairman thereof. Panel members 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of the panel or otherwise engaged on its 
business, be compensated at per diem rates 
fixed by the Secretary but not in excess of the 
rate for grade GS-18 of the General Schedule 
at the time of such service, including travel- 
time, and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses (including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence) as authorized by 
title 5, United States Code, section 5703, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. The Secretary shall furnish 
each panel with adequate clerical and other 
necessary assistance, and shall prescribe by 
regulation the procedures to be followed by 
each panel. 

(c) Panels appointed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) shall submit (in the final report of 
the panel or such interim reports as may be 
appropriate) recommendations for the classi- 
fication of devices for purposes of and in 
accordance with sections 513 and 514 into one 
of the three following classes and shall, to 
the extent practicable, assign priorities 
within such classes: 

(1) Those devices (A) for which insuffi- 
cient information exists to— 

(i) assure effectiveness, or 

(ii) assure that exposure to such devices 
will not cause unreasonable risk of illness or 
injury, and 

(B) jor which standards or other means 
may not be appropriate to reduce or elimi- 
nate such risk of illness or injury and which 
therefore should be subject to premarket 
scientific review pursuant to section 514. Such 
review, either initial or continuing, shall be 
required if the panels determine that such 
device purports or is represented to be fora 
pagi which is life sustaining or life support- 
ing. 

(2) Those devices for which in order to 
assure effectiveness or to reduce or eliminate 
unreasonable risk of illness or injury it is ap- 
propriate to establish reasonable perform- 
ance standards pursuant to section 513 re- 
lating to safety and effectiveness and for 
which other means may not be appropriate 
o nip a or eliminate such risk of illness or 
njury. 
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(3) Those devices which are safe and effec- 
tive when used in conjunction with in- 
structions for usage and warnings of limita- 
tion, which are adequate for the persons by 
whom the device is represented or intended 
for use, which present a minimum risk, and 
which should be exempt from requirements 
for scientific review or performance stand- 
ards. 

(4) As soon as possible after filing of the 
report required jor compliance with sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall publish such 
report in the Federal Register and provide 
interested persons an opportunity to com- 
ment thereon. After reviewing such com- 
ments the Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide jor preliminary classification of such 
devices. The Secretary may establish priori- 
ties for implementing the action warranted 
by such classification under sections 513 and 
514 and may defer such action for any de- 
vice until an appropriate time, consistent 
with expenditious implementation of these 
provisions. 

(¢) The Secretary, with the advice of the 
appropriate panel and after making a specific 
finding and publishing such finding in the 
Federal Register and providing interested 
persons an opportunity for comment there- 
on may by regulation change the preliminary 
classification of a device or group of devices 
from one category to another. 

(f) The preliminary classification of a de- 
vice shall constitute public notice that, as 
expeditiously as is feasible, the Secretary will 
issue a final classification in the form of a 
determination of a need for a performance 
standard pursuant to section 513 or a de- 
termination of the need for scientific review 
pursuant to section 514. The preliminary 
classification shall not relieve the Secretary 
of any obligation to provide notice as re- 
quired by sections 513 and 514. Any inter- 
ested person will have an opportunity, pend- 
ing such final classification, to undertake 
studies and other work appropriate to de- 
velop a performance standard or to demon- 
strate the safety and effectiveness of a 
device. 

(g) After the promulgation of regulations 
under subsection (d) of this section and 
commensurate with the effective date of 
section 501(f) a manufacturer of a medical 
device which has not been classified in ac- 
cordance with this section shall file an ap- 
plication for the classification of the device 
and must receive from the Secretary notifica- 
tion of the classification of such device. The 
Secretary shall act on the application within 
sixty days unless the Secretary and the 
manufacturer agree to an additional period 
of time. The Secretary shall classify the de- 
vices in accordance with the criteria and 
procedures listed in 511, 513, and 514 includ- 
ing the requirement for consultation with 
the appropriate panel or panels. The appeal 
provisions of sections 513 and 514 shall apply. 

> > s e © 
PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL DEVICES 
Authority To Set Standards 

Sec. 513. (a)(1) Whenever in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary such action is appro- 
priate to assure effectiveness or to reduce 
or eliminate unreasonable risk of illness or 
injury associated with exposure to or use of 
& device (including the need for uniformity 
and compatibility with systems or environ- 
ments in which it is intended to be used) 
and for which other means may not be ap- 
propriate to reduce or eliminate such risk of 
illness or injury he shall by order issued in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion promulgate for any device, or type or 
class of device, for which a performance 
standard has been determined to be appro- 
priate pursuant to section 611(d), a per- 
formance standard relating to safety and ef- 
fectiveness (including effectiveness over 
time), and including where necessary: the 
composition, the construction, the compati- 
bility with power systems and connections, 
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and the properties, and including where ap- 
propriate the uniform identification of such 
device. Such performance standard shall 
where appropriate include provisions for the 
testing of the device and the measurement 
of its characteristics (including individual 
lot testing by or at the direction of the 
Secretary where necessary to assure the ac- 
curacy and reliability of results when it is 
determined that no other more practicable 
means to assure accuracy and reliability are 
available to the Secretary) and shall where 
appropriate require the use and prescribe the 
form and content of instructions or warnings 
necessary for the proper installation, mainte- 
nance, operation, and use of the device. 

(2) A performance standard may require 
that the device or any component thereof be 
marked, tagged, or accompanied by clear and 
adequate warnings or instructions reasonably 
necessary for the protection of health or 
safety. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide for a peri- 
odic evaluation of the adequacy of all per- 
formance standards promulgated under this 
section in order to refiect changes in the 
state of the art of the development of devices 
and in applicable medical, scientific, and 
other technological data. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, when 
a device is intended for use by a physician, 
surgeon, or other person licensed or other- 
wise specially qualified therefor, its safety 
and effectiveness shall be determined with 
regard to such intended use. 

Consultation with Other Federal Agencies 
and Interested Groups; Use of Other Fed- 
eral Agencies 
(b) (1) Prior to (A) initiating a proceed- 

ing under subsection (c) to promulgate a 

performance standard under this section, 

(B) initiating the development of a pro- 

posed performance standard under subsec- 

tion (f) of this section, or (C) the taking of 
any action under subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall to the maximum 
practicable extent consult with, and give ap- 
propriate weight to relevant standards pub- 
lished by, other Federal agencies concerned 
with standard setting and other nationally or 
internationally recognized standard-setting 
agencies or organizations, In considering 
proposals for the development of performance 
standards, the Secretary shall to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable Invite appropriate 
participation, through joint or other con- 
ferences, workshops, or other means, by in- 
formed persons representative of scientific, 
professional, industry, and consumer orga- 
nizations which in his judgment can make 

a significant contribution to such devyelop- 

ment. 

(2) In carrying out his duties under this 
section, the Secretary shall utilize to the 
maximum practicable extent the personnel, 
facilities, and other technical support avall- 
able in other Federal agencies. 

Initiation of Proceeding for Performance 
Standards—Development by Interested 
Parties 
(c) (1) A proceeding to promulgate a per- 

formance standard under this section shall 
be initiated by the Secretary by publica- 
tion of notice in the Federal Register. Such 
notice shall advise of the opportunity for 
comment on the need to initiate such pro- 
ceeding and shall include— 

(A) a description or other designation of 
the device (or type or class of device) to 
which the proceeding relates; 

(B) the nature of the risk or risks in- 
tended to be controlled; 

(C) a summary of the data on which the 

has found a need for initiation of 
the proceeding; 

(D) identification of any existing per- 
formance standard (if known to the Sec- 
retary) which may be relevant to the pro- 
ceeding; and 


(E) an invitation to any person, including 
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any Federal agency, which has developed cr 
is willing to develop a proposed perform- 
ance standard to submit to the Secretary, 
within sixty days after the date of such 
notice (i) such a performance standard; or 
(ii) an offer to develop a proposed perform- 
ance standard in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary. 
Such invitation shall specify a period of 
time, during which the performance stand- 
ard is to be developed, which shall be a 
period ending one hundred and eighty days 
after the publication of the notice, unless 
the Secretary for good cause finds (and in- 
cludes such finding in a notice published 
in the Federal Register) that a different 
period is appropriate. 

(2) Prior to his issuance of an order to 
promulgate a performance standard, the Sec- 
retary shall consider— 

(A) the degree of risk of illness or injury 
associated with those aspects of the devices 
subject to the order; 

(B) the approximate number of devices, 
or types or classes thereof, subject to the 
order; 

(C) the benefit to the public from the de- 
vices subject to the order, and the probable 
effect of the order upon the utility, cost or 
availability of the devices to meet that need; 

(D) means of achieving the objective of 
the order with a minimal disruption or dis- 
location of competition and of reasonable 
manufacturing and other commercial prac- 
tices consistent with the public health and 
safety; and 

(E) data and comments submitted pursu- 
ant to subsection (c) relevant to such order, 

(3) Before taking action pursuant to sub- 
sections (d), (e), and (f) concerning the 
use of an existing performance standard or 
the designation of a person or governmental 
body to formulate a proposed performance 
standard, or simultaneous with such action, 
the Secretary shall publish a notice in the 
Federal Register containing his findings pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) on the need to estab- 
lish a standard. Such findings shall be made 
only after consideration of the report, com- 
ments, and regulation provided for in sec- 
tion 611(d) and the comments received under 
the notice described in subsection (a) (1), 
and may be appealed to the courts pursu- 
ant to subsection (g)(5) within thirty days 
after publication in the Federal Register. 

Use of Existing Performance Standards 


(ad) If the Secretary (1) finds that there 
exists a standard which has been published 
by any Federal agency or other qualified 
agency, organization, or institution, (2) has 
made reference to such standard (unless it is 
a standard submitted under subsection (c) 
(1) (B)) in his notice pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) (1) (D), and (3) determines that such 
performance standard may be substantially 
acceptable to him as a device standard, then 
he may, in lieu of accepting an offer under 
this section, publish such performance stand- 
ard as a proposed device performance stand- 
ard in accordance with subsection (g). 
Acceptance of Offers To Develop Performance 

Standards 

¢e)(1) Except as otherwise provided by 
Subsection (d), the Secretary may accept one 
or more offers to develop a proposed perform- 
ance standard pursuant to the invitation 
prescribed by subsection (c)(1)(E) if he 
determines that (A) the offeror is technical- 
ly competent to undertake and complete the 
development of an appropriate performance 
standard within the period specified in the 
invitation under subsection (c)(1)(E) and 
(B) the offeror has the capacity to comply 
with procedures prescribed. by regulations of 
the Secretary under paragraph (4) of this 
subsection. Where more than one offer.is re- 
ceived and the Secretary determines that the 
requirements,of subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
have been met, the Secretary shall, wherever 
practicable, give priority to offerors who have 
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no proprietary interest in the device for 
which the standard is to be developed. The 
Secretary shall require, by regulation, that 
in making an offer, each offeror and appro- 
priate individual directors, officers, consult- 
ants, and employees of each offeror company, 
disclose the following information: 

(i) all current industrial or commercial 
affiliations; 

(11) sources of research support other than 
the offeror; 

(ili) companies in which offerors have fi- 
nancial interests; 

(iv) such additional information as the 
Secretary deems pertinent to reveal potential 
conflicts of interest with regard to the offer. 


The information received by the Secretary 
from an offeror whose offer has been accepted 
shall be made public by the Secretary at the 
time that an offer is accepted. 

(2) The Secretary shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register the name and address of each 
person whose offer is accepted, and summary 
of the terms of such offer as accepted. 

(3) When an offer is accepted under this 
subsection the Secretary may agree to con- 
tribute to the offeror’s cost in developing a 
proposed performance standard, if the Sec- 
retary determines that such contribution is 
likely to result in a more satisfactory per- 
formance standard than would be developed 
without such contribution, and that the of- 
feror is financially responsible. Regulations 
of the Secretary shall set forth the items of 
cost in which he may participate, except 
that such items may not include construc- 
tion (except minor remodeling), or the ac- 
quisition of land or buildings. 

(4) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions governing the development of proposed 
performance standards under this subsection 
and subsection (f). Such regulation shall in- 
clude requirements— 

(A) that performance standards recom- 
mended for promulgation be supported by 
test data or such other documents or ma- 
terials as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire to be developed, and be suitable for 
promulgation under subsection (g); 

(B) that performance standards recom- 
mended for promulgation contain such test 
methods as may be appropriate for meas- 
urement of compliance with such perform- 
ance standards; 

(C) for notice and opportunity by inter- 
ested persons, including representatives of 
consumers or consumer organizations, to par- 
ticipate in the development of such per- 
formance standards; 

(D) for the maintenance of such records 
as the Secretary prescribes in such regula- 
tions to disclose the course of the develop- 
ment of performance standards recommended 
for promulgation, the comments and other 
information submitted by any person in 
connection with such development, includ- 
ing comments and information with respect 
to the need for such recommended perform- 
ance standards, and such other matters as 
may be relevant to the evaluation of such 
recommended performance standards; and 

(E) that the Secretary and the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, or any of 
their duly authorized representatives, have 
access for the purpose of audit and exam- 
ination to any books, documents, papers, and 
records, relevant to the expenditure of any 
contribution of the Secretary, under para- 
graph (3). 

Development of Performance Standards by 
the Secretary 

(ft) If the Secretary has published a notice 
as provided by subsection (c), and— 

(1) no person accepts the invitation pre- 
scribed by subsection (c) (1) (E); 

(2) the Secretary has accepted neither an 
existing performance standard pursuant to 
subsection (d) nor an offer to develop a 


proposed performance standard pursuant to 
subsection (e); or 
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(3) the Secretary has accepted an offer 
pursuant to subsection (e) but determines 
that the offeror is unwilling or unable to 
continue the development of the perform- 
ance standard which was the subject of the 
offer or the performance standard which has 
been developed is not satisfactory; 
then the Secretary shall proceed to develop 
a proposed performance standard pursuant 
to procedures prescribed by subsection (g). 
Procedure for Promulgation, Amendment, or 

Revocation of Performance Standards 

(g)(1) (A) Within one year after expira- 
tion of the period provided for persons to 
submit a proposed performance standard or 
offer to develop n proposed performance 
standard (which time may be extended by 
the Secretary by a notice published in the 
Federal Register stating the good cause 
therefor) and after review of any proposal 
submitted under subsection (e), the Secre- 
tary shall publish in the Federal Register 
either a proposal to promulgate a perform- 
ance standard applicable to the device (or 
type or class of device) subject to the pro- 
ceeding, or a notice that the proceeding is 
terminated. The proposal to promulgate a 
performance standard shall set forth the 
performance standard, the manner in which 
interested persons may examine data and 
other information on which the perform- 
ance standard is based, and the period with- 
in which interested persons may present 
their comments on the standard (including 
the need therefor) orally or in writing. Such 
period for comment shall be at least sixty 
days, but not to exceed ninety days which 
time may be extended by the Secretary by 
a notice published in the Federal Register 
stating the cause therefor. 

(B) Within ninety days after the expira- 
tion of the period for comments pursuant to 
paragraph (A), the Secretary shall, by order 
published in the Federal Register, act upon 
the proposed performance standard or termi- 


nate the proceeding. The order shall set forth 
the performance standard, if any, the reasons 
for the Secretary’s action, and the date or 
dates upon which the performance standard, 
or portions thereof, will become effective. 
Such date or dates shall be established so as 


to minimize, consistent with the public 
health and safety, economic loss to, and dis- 
ruption or dislocation of, domestic and inter- 
national trade. If any performance standard 
set forth in the order is substantially differ- 
ent from that set forth in the proposal an 
additional period of thirty days shall be per- 
mitted for comment on such performance 
standard. 

(C) The Secretary may include in the order 
promulgating a performance standard such 
findings in addition to those made pursuant 
to subsection (c)(3) as he may determine 
to be necessary to support the judgment re- 
quired by subsection (a) (1). 

(2) The Secretary may revoke any per- 
formance standard, in whole or in part, upon 
the ground that there no longer exists a need 
therefor or that such performance standard 
(or part thereof) is no longer in the public 
interest. Such revocation shall be published 
as a proposal in the Federal Register and 
shall set forth such performance standard 
or portion thereof to be revoked, a summary 
of the reasons for his determination that 
there may no longer be a need therefor or 
that such standard (or any part thereof) 
may no longer be ih the public interest, the 
manner in which interested persons may ex- 
amine data and other information releyant 
to the Secretary’s determination, and the 
period within which any interested person 
may present his views, orally or in writing, 
with respect to such revocation. As soon as 
practicable thereafter, the Secretary shall by 
order act upon such proposal and shall pub- 
lish such order in the Federal Register. The 
order shall include the reasons for the Sec- 
retary’s action and the date or dates upon 
which such revocation shall become effective. 
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(3) The Secretary may propose an amend- 
ment of a performance standard on his own 
initiative or on the petition of any interested 
person by publishing such proposal in the 
Federal Register. Such proposal shall be sub- 
ject to paragraphs (4) and (5) of this sub- 
section and subsection (h). 

(4) To the extent not inconsistent with 
this section, the provisions of section 553 
of title 5 of the United States Code, shall 
govern proceedings under this section to 
promulgate, amend, or revoke a performance 
standard. 

(5) (A) In a case of actual controversy 
as to the validity of any order promulgating, 
amending, or revoking a performance stand- 
ard or findings that a standard is needed or 
a regulation banning a device, any person 
who will be adversely affected by such order 
if placed in effect may at any time prior 
to the thirtieth day after such order is 
issued file a petition with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia or for the circuit wherein such person 
resides or has his principal place of business, 
for a judicial review of such order. A copy 
of the petition shall be transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Secretary or other 
officer designated by him for that purpose. 
The Secretary thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
the Secretary based his order, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(B) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary the court may 
order such additional evidence (and evidence 
in rebuttal thereof) to be presented to the 
Secretary The Secretary may modify his 
findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of the additional evidence, so 
taken, and he shall file such modified or 
new findings, and his recommendation, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of 
his original order, with the return of such 
additional evidence. 

(C) Upon the filing of the petition referred 
to in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, 
the court shall haye jurisdiction to affirm 
the order, or to set it aside In whole or in 
part, temporarily, or permanently. If the 
order of the Secretary refuses to issue, 
amend, or repeal a regulation and such order 
is not in accordance with law the court shall 
by its Judgment order the Secretary to take 
action with respect to such regulation, in 
accordance with law. The findings of the Sec- 
retary as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive. 

(D) The judgment of the court arming or 
setting aside, in whole or in part, any such 
order of the Secretary shall be final, subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in sections 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended. 

(E) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 

(F) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record of the proceedings before the Sec- 
retary shall be furnished by the Secretary to 
any interested party at his request, and 
payment of the costs thereof and shall be 
admissible in any criminal libel for con- 
demnation, exclusion of imports, or other 
proceeding arising under or in respect of this 
Act, notwithstanding proceedings with 
respect to the order have been previously 
instituted or become final under this sub- 
section. 

(6) The Secretary may by regulations pro- 
hibit a manufacturer of a device from stock- 
piling any device to which a performance 
standard applies, so as to prevent such man- 
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ufacturer from circumventing the purpose 
of such performance standard. For purposes 
of this paragraph, the term ‘stockpiling’ 
means manufacturing or importing a device 
between the date of promulgation of such 
performance standard and its effective date 
at a rate which is significantly greater (as 
determined under the regulations under this 
paragraph) than the rate at which such 
device was produced or imported during a 
base period (prescribed in the regulations 
under this paragraph) ending before the 
date of promulgation of the performance 
standard. 

Referral to Independent Advisory Committee 


(h)(1) The Secretary may refer a pro- 
posal under subsection (g) to an advisory 
committee of experts for a report and rec- 
ommendation with respect to any matter in- 
volved in such proposal which requires the 
exercise of scientific Judgment. Such referral 
shall be prior to or after publication under 
such subsection, and shall be so referred 
upon a request, within the time for com- 
ment specified in the proposal, of any in- 
terested person (unless the Secretary finds 
the request to be without good cause). For 
the purpose of any such referral, the Sec- 
retary shall appoint an advisory commit- 
tee (which may be a standing advisory sci- 
entific review panel established under sec- 
tion 514(b)) and shall refer to it, together 
with all the data before him, the matter so 
involved for study, and for a report and rec- 
ommendation. The advisory committee shall, 
after independent study of the data fur- 
nished to it by the Secretary and other data 
before it, certify to the Secretary a report 
and recommendations, together with all un- 
derlying data and a statement of the rea- 
sons or basis for the recommendations. A 
copy of such report shall be promptly sup- 
plied by the Secretary to any person who has 
filed a petition, or who has requested such 
referral to the advisory committee. After 
giving consideration to all data then before 
him, including such report, recommenda- 
tions, underlying data, and statement, and 
to any prior order issued by him in connec- 
tion with such matter, the Secretary shall 
by order conform or modify any prior order, 
or, if no such prior order has been issued, 
shall by order act upon the proposal. Any 
interested person shall have the right to 
consult with such advisory committee, and 
such advisory committee is authorized to 
consult with any person, in connection with 
the matter referred to it. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint as mem- 
bers of any such advisory committee persons 
qualified in the subject matter to be re- 
ferred to the committee and of appropriately 
diversified professional background. Mem- 
bers of an advisory committee who are not 
in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States, while attending conferences 
or meetings of their committee or otherwise 
serving at the request of the Secretary, shall 
be entitled to receive compensation at rates 
to be fixed by the Secretary but not at rates 
exceeding the daily equivalent for grade Gs- 
18 of the General Schedule for each day so 
engaged, including traveltime; and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. The Secretary shall furnish the 
committee with clerical and other assistance, 
and shall by regulation prescribe the pro- 
cedures to be followed by the committee. 

Testing or Manufacture of Devices To 

Assure Compliance With Standards 

(i) (1) Every manufacturer of a device sub- 
ject to a standard under this section shall 
assure the Secretary, at such times and in 
such form and manner as the Secretary shall 
by regulation prescribe, that testing methods 
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prescribed by the performance standard 
show the device to comply therewith, or that 
the device has been manufactured under 
a program of quality control which is in 
accord with current good manufacturing 
practice (as may be determined by regula- 
tions of the Secretary) designed to assure 
such compliance. 

(2) To assure that devices conform to 
performance standards under this section, 
the Secretary shall review and evaluate on a 
continuing basis testing and other quality 
control programs carried out by manufac- 
turers of devices subject to such performance 
standards, 

Exemption 

(j) This section shall not apply to any 
device (1) intended solely (A) for use in the 
diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or 
prevention of disease in animals other than 
man or (B) to affect the structure or any 
function of the body of such animals; or 
(2) subject to section 514 except for those 
characteristics of the device made subject 
to provisions of existing performance stand- 
ards by an application approved pursuant to 
that section; or (3) any device of a partic- 
ular manufacturer which the Secretary finds 
pursuant to regulations issued after an op- 
portunity for a hearing may notwithstand- 
ing any standard promulgated under this 
section be marketed pursuant to an approval 
under section 514. 

Temporary Permits 

(k) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
permitting the interstate shipment of de- 
vices varying from an applicable perform- 
ance standard for the purpose of investiga- 
tion or other testing prior to amendment of 
the standard. Such regulations may include 
reasonable conditions related to the safety 
and effectiveness of the devices. 

Custom Devices 

(1) This section shall not apply to any 
custom device to the extent that it is ordered 
by a physician (or other specially qualified 
persons, authorized by regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary, after an opportunity 
for a hearing) to be made in a special way 
for individual patients. Any such device shall 
comply with all aspects of any applicable 
performance standard except those specifi- 
cally order by a physician or such other au- 
thorized person to be changed. This subsec- 
tion shall apply only to devices ordered for 
individual patients, and shall not otherwise 
exempt a device from subsection (k). Cus- 
tom devices shall not be used as a course of 
conduct and shall not be generally available 
in finished form for purchase or for dispens- 
ing upon prescription, and whether in fin- 
ished form or otherwise, shall not be made 
available through commercial channels by 
the maker or processor thereof. 

Banned Device 

(m) (1) Whenever the Secretary finds after 
consultation with the appropriate panel or 
panels established under section 614(b) and 
after affording all interested persons an op- 
portunity for an informal hearing, that— 

(A) a device presents an unreasonable risk 
of illness or injury or deception; and 

(B) no feasible performance standard or 
approved application under section 6514 
would adequately protect the public from 
the unreasonable risk of illness or injury or 
deception associated with such device, 
he may propose and, in accordance with 
subsection (g), promulgate a regulation de- 
claring such product a banned device. 

(2) The Secretary may declare a proposed 
regulation banning a device to be effective 
on an interim basis after publication in the 
Federal Register, pending completion of the 
procedures established in subsection (g) 
(3), if he determines, after affording all 
interested persons an opportunity for an in- 
formal hearing, that such banning will expe- 
ditiously reduce or eliminate a hazard to 
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the public health or safety, fraud, or gross 
deception associated with such device. 
Expedited Amendment 

(n) The Secretary may declare a proposed 
amendment of a performance standard to be 
effective on an interim basis after publication 
in the Federal Register, pending completion 
of the procedures established in subsection 
(g) (3), if he determines, after affording all 
interested persons an opportunity for an in- 
formal hearing, that such amendment will 
permit rapid implementation of desirable 
changes or will expeditiously reduce or elimi- 
nate a hazard to the public health or safety 
without prohibiting devices permitted by the 
existing performance standard and that to 
do so is in the public interest. 
SCIENTIFIC REVIEW OF CERTAIN MEDICAL DEVICES 

When Scientific Review Is Required 


Sec. 514. (a) (1) The Secretary may declare 
that a device (or type or class of device) for 
which scientific review has been determined 
to be appropriate pursuant to section 511 
(d) shall be subject to scientific review under 
this section with respect to any particular 
use or intended use thereof it, after con- 
Sultation with the appropriate panel or 
panels specified in subsection (b), he finds 
that (A) such review is appropriate to as- 
sure effectiveness or is appropriate to reduce 
or eliminate unreasonable risk of illness or 
injury associated with exposure to or use 
of a device and (B) other means available 
to the Secretary may not be appropriate to 
reduce or eliminate such risk of illness or in- 
jury. (2) The Secretary may declare that a 
device (or type or class of device) shall be 
subject to scientific review under this sec- 
tion with respect to any particular use or in- 
tended use thereof if he (A) determines that 
scientific review for any device is appropriate 
to protect the public health and safety and 
(B) finds that other means available to the 
Secretary may not be appropriate to reduce 
or eliminate such risk of illness or injury. To 
the maximum extent practicable the panel 
or panels shall provide an opportunity for 
any interested person to submit data and 
views on the appropriateness of applying 
scientific review to a device (or type or class 
of device) or any particular use of a device. 
The declaration shall be by regulation (which 
may be rescinded by the Secretary) which 
shall not set forth and be based upon the 
report, comments, and regulations provided 
for in section 511(d), the findings prescribed 
in this subsection, and findings as described 
in section 513(c)(2). The promulgation of 
such regulation may be appealed to the 
courts pursuant to the provisions of section 
513(g) (5) within thirty days after publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. A device (or type 
or class of device) declared to be subject to 
scientific review shall be deemed unsafe or 
ineffective for the purpose of the application 
of section 501(f) unless either— 

(1) there is in effect an approval of an ap- 
plication with respect to such device under 
this section, 

(il) such device is exempted by or pur- 
suant to subsections (k), (1), or (m) of this 
section, or 

(ili) such device is intended solely (I) 
for use in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease in ani- 
mals other than man or (II) to affect the 
structure or any function of the body of 
such animals. 


Standing Advisory Scientific Review Panels 


(b) For the purpose of reviewing applica- 
tions filed under subsection (c), and of re- 
viewing plans and protocols submitted under 
subsection (k) (4), and of reviewing product 
development protocol under subsection (m) 
(2) the Secretary shall utilize the standing 
advisory panels established under section 511. 
The selection, payment, and administration 
of these panels shall be governed by section 
511. 
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Application for Scientific Review 

(c)(1) Scientific review of a device (or 
type or class of device) which has been de- 
clared subject to such review in accordance 
with subsection (a) may be obtained by 
submitting to the Secretary an application 
for his determination of the safety and ef- 
fectiveness of the device. The application 
shall contain (A) full reports of all informa- 
tion, published or known to or which should 
reasonably be known to the applicant, con- 
cerning investigations which have been made 
to show whether or not such device is safe 
and effective for use; (B) a full statement 
of the composition, properties, and construc- 
tion, and of the principle or principles of op- 
eration, of such device; (C) a full descrip- 
tion of the methods used in, and the facili- 
ties and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and, when relevant, packing and 
installation of such device; (D) an identify- 
ing reference to any performance standard, 
applicable to such device, or component of 
such device, which is in effect pursuant to 
section 513, and either adequate information 
to show that such device fully meets such 
performance standard or adequate informa- 
tion to justify any deviation from such 
standard; (E) such samples of such device 
and of the articles used as components 
thereof as the Secretary may require; (F) 
specimens of the labeling proposed to be 
used for such device; and (G) such other 
information, relevant to the subject matter 
of the application, as the Secretary, upon 
advice of the appropriate panel or panels 
established pursuant to subsection (b), may 
require. 

(2) Upon receipt of an application meeting 
the requirements set forth in paragraph (1), 
the Secretary shall refer such application to 
the appropriate panel or panels (established 
pursuant to subsection (b)) for study and 
for submission (within such period, if any, 
as he may establish) of a report and recom- 
mendations, together with all underlying 
data and the reasons or basis for the recom- 
mendations. The provisions of section 706 
(a) (2) shall apply with respect to the mate- 
rial 50 submitted. 

Consideration of an Initial Action on 
Application 

(d) As promptly as possible, but in no 
event later than one hundred and twenty 
days after the receipt of an application under 
subsection (c), unless an additional period 
is agreed upon by the Secretary and the ap- 
plicant, the Secretary, after considering the 
report and recommendations referred to in 
paragraph (2) of such subsection, shall— 

(1) approve the application if he finds that 
none of the grounds for denying approval 
specified in subsection (e) applies, 

(2) advise the applicant that the applica- 
tion is not in approvable form; and inform 
the applicant, insofar as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be practicable, of the measures re- 
quired to place such application in approy- 
able form (which measures may include fur- 
ther research by the applicant in accordance 
with one or more protocols, prescribed by the 
Secretary); or 

(3) deny approval of the application if he 
finds (and sets forth the basis of such find- 
ings as part of or accompanying such denial) 
that one or more grounds for denial specified 
in subsection (e) applies. 

Basis for Approval or Disapproval; 
Opportunity for Review 

(e) (1) If, upon the basis of the informa- 
tion submitted to the Secretary as part of 
the application and any other information 
before him with respect to such device the 
Secretary finds, after opportunity to the ap- 
plicant for the review prescribed by para- 
graph (4), that— 

(A) such device is not shown to be safe 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the proposed 
labeling thereof; 
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(B) the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, pro- 
cessing, and packing and installation of such 
device do not conform to the requirements of 
section 501(g); 

(C) there is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence that the device will have the effect it 
purports or is represented to have under the 
conditions of use prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in the proposed labeling thereof; 

(D) based on a fair evaluation of all ma- 
terial facts, such labeling is false or mislead- 
ing in any particular; or 

(Œ) such device is not shown to conform 
in all applicable respects to a currently effec- 
tice performance standard promulgated un- 
der section 513; 
he shall issue an order denying approval of 
the application and stating the findings upon 
which the order is based. In determining if a 
device is shown to be safe for purposes of this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall weigh any 
benefit to the public health probably result- 
ing from the use of the device against any 
hazard to the public health probably result- 
ing from such use. 

(2) As used in this subsection and subsec- 
tion (f), the term ‘adequate scientific evi- 
dence’ means evidence consisting of sufficient 
well-controlled investigations, including clin- 
ical investigations where appropriate, by ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and ex- 
perience to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
device involved, on the basis of which it 
could fairly and responsibly be concluded by 
such experts that the device will haye the 
effect it purports or is represented to have 
under the conditions of use prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling or 
proposed labeling thereof, unless the Secre- 
tary determines that other valid scientific 
evidence is sufficient to establish the effec- 
tiveness of the device. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, when 
a device is intended for use by a physician, 
surgeon, or other person licensed or other- 
wise specially qualified therefor, its safety and 
effectiveness shall be determined in the light 
of such intended use. 

(4)(A) An applicant whose application 
has been denied approval may, by petition 
filed on or before the thirtieth day after 
the date upon which he receives notice of 
such denial, obtain review thereof in ac- 
cordance with subsection (i). The Secretary 
shall consider and give appropriate weight 
to the report and recommendations received 
from the advisory committee conducting 
such reyiew under such subsection. 

(B) In lieu of the review provided by sub- 
paragraph (A), such applicant may petition 
to obtain a hearing in accordance with sec- 
tion 554 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

Withdrawal of Approval 

(f) (1) The Secretary may, upon obtaining 
where appropriate, advice on scientific mat- 
ters from a panel or panels established pur- 
suant to subsection (b), and after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the appli- 
cant, issue an order withdrawing approval 
of an application with respect to a device 
under this section if the Secretary finds— 

(A) (i) that clinical or other experience, 
tests, or other scientific data show that such 
device is unsafe for use under the conditions 
of use for which the application was ap- 
proved; or (ii) on the basis of evidence of 
clinical experience, not included in or ac- 
companying such application and not avail- 
able to the Secretary until after the appli- 
cation was approved, or of tests by new 
methods or by methods not reasonably ap- 
plicable when the application was approved, 
evaluated together with the evidence avail- 
able to the Secretary when the application 
was approved, that such device is not shown 
to be safe for use under the conditions of 
use on the basis of which the application 
was approved; 
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(B) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him with respect to such device, evalu- 
ated together with the evidence available to 
him when the application was approved, 
that there is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence that the device will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling thereof: 

(C) that the application filed pursuant to 
subsection (c) contains or was accom- 
panied by an untrue statement of a mate- 
rial fact; 

(D) that the applicant has failed to es- 
tablish a system for maintaining records, or 
has repeatedly or deliberately failed to main- 
tain records or to make reports, required by 
an applicable regulation or order under sub- 
section (a) of section 516, or that the ap- 
plicant has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of such records as re- 
quired by paragraph (2) of such subsection; 

(E) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that the methods used in, or the 
facilities and controls used for, the manu- 
facture, processing, packing, or installation 
of such device do not conform to the re- 
quirements of section 501(g) and were not 
brought into conformity with such require- 
ments within a reasonable time after re- 
ceipt of written notice from the Secretary; or 

(F) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that the labeling of such device, 
based on a fair evaluation of all material 
facts, is false or misleading in any particular 
and was not corrected within a reasonable 
time after receipt of written notice from the 
Secretary; or 

(G) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, that such device is not shown to 
conform in all respects to an applicable per- 
formance standard promulgated pursuant to 
section 513. 

(2) If the Secretary (or in his absence the 
officer acting as Secretary) finds that an im- 
minent health or safety hazard is involved, 
he may by order suspend the approval of 
such application immediately and give the 
applicant prompt notice of his action and 
afford the applicant an opportunity for an 
expedited hearing under this subsection. 
Such authority to suspend the approval of 
an application may not be delegated. 

(3) Any order under this subsection shall 
state the findings upon which it is based. 

Authority To Revoke Adverse Orders 

(g) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so require, he shall revoke an order 
under subsection (e) or (f) denying, with- 
drawing or suspending approval of an ap- 
plication and shall approve such application 
or reinstate such approval, as may be ap- 
propriate. 

Service of Secretary's Orders 

(h) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (1) in person by any 
officer or employee of the Department des- 
ignated by the Secretary or (2) by mailing 
the order by registered mail or certified mail 
addressed to the applicant of his last known 
address in the records of the Secretary. 
Referral to Independent Advisory Committee 

(i) (1) A person who has filed an applica- 
tion under subsection (c) may petition the 
Secretary, in accordance with subparagraph 
(A) of subsection (e) (4), to refer such ap- 
plication, or the Secretary's action thereon, 
to an advisory committee of experts for a 
report and recommendations with respect 
to apy question therein involved which re- 
quires the exercise of scientific judgment. 
Upon such petition, or if the Secretary on 
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his own initiative deems such a referral nec- 
essary, the Secretary shall appoint an ad7i- 
sory committee and shall refer to it, to- 
gether with all the data before him, the 
question so involved for study thereof and a 
report and recommendations thereon. The 
committee shall, after independent study 
of the data furnished to it by the Secretary 
and other cata before it, certify to the Secre- 
tary a report and recommendations, together 
with all underlying data and a statement 
of the reasons or basis for the recommenda- 
tions. A copy of the foregoing shall be 
promptly supplied by the Secretary to any 
person who has filed a petition, or who has 
requested such referral to the advisory com- 
mittee. After giving consideration to all data 
then before him, including such report, rec- 
ommendations, underlying data, and itate- 
ment, and to any prior order issued by him 
in connection with such matter, the Secre- 
tary shall by order conform or modify any 
prior order or, if no such prior order has been 
issued, shall by order act upon the applica- 
tion. The applicant, as well as representatives 
of the Secretary, shall have the right to con- 
sult with such advisory committee, and such 
advisory committee is authorized to consult 
with any person in connection with the ques- 
tion referred to it. 

(2) Section 513(h)(2) shall apply to the 
appointment, compensation, staffing, and 
procedure of any such advisory committee. 

Judicial Review 

(j) The applicant may, by appeal taken in 
accordance with section 505(h), obtain ju- 
dicial review of a final order of the Secretary 
denying or withdrawing approval of an ap- 
plication filed under subsection (c) of this 
section or a final order under subsection (m) 
revoking an exemption in effect under that 
subsection. Judicial review of such final order 
shall not be denied upon the ground that 
the petitioner has failed to avail himself 
of the review or hearing provided by sub- 
section (e)(4) or the hearing provided by 
subsection (m). 

Exemption for Investigational Use 

(k)(1) It is the purpose of this subsec- 
tion to encourage, to the maximum extent 
consistent with the protection of the public 
health and safety and with professional 
ethics, the discovery and development of 
useful devices and to that end to maintain 
optimum freedom for individual scientific 
investigators in their pursuit of that objec- 
tive. All information required under this sec- 
tion to be submitted to the Secretary or to 
an institutional review committee shall be 
concise and no more burdensome than is 
necessary to permit adequate review. 

(2) Subject to the succeeding paragraphs 
of this subsection, there shall be exempt from 
the requirement of approval of an applica- 
tion under the foregoing provisions of this 
section any device which is intended solely 
for investigational use (in an appropriate 
scientific environment) by an expert or ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and ex- 
perience to investigate the safety and effec- 
tiveness of such device. 

(3) The Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions after an opportunity for a hearing, re- 
lating to the application of the exemption re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) to any device 
which is intended for use in the clinical test- 
ing thereof upon humans, in developing data 
required to support an application under 
subsection (c). 

(4) Such regulations may provide for con- 
ditioning the exemption, in the case of a 
device intended for such clinical use, upon— 

(A) the submission, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, of an outline of the plan of initial 
clinical testing— 

(i) to a local institutional review commit- 
tee which has been established to supervise 
clinical testing in the facility where the 
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initial clinical testing is to be conducted, the 
composition and procedures of which comply 
with regulations of the Secretary, for review 
as being adequate to justify the commence- 
ment of such testing, or 

(ii) if no such committee exists or if the 
Secretary finds that the process of review by 
such committee is inadequate or that pro- 
tection of health and safety so requires 
(whether or not the plan has been approved 
by such committee), to the Secretary for 
review by the appropriate panel or panels 
established pursuant to subsection (b) as 
being adequate to justify the commencement 
of such testing; 

(B) prompt notification to the Secretary 
by such manufacturer or sponsor (under such 
circumstances and in such manner as the 
Secretary prescribes) of approval of any plan 
pursuant to clause (A) (1); 

(C) the submission, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the Investiga- 
tion, of an adequate protocol for clinical 
testing to be conducted by separate groups of 
investigators under essentially the same 
protocol, together with a report of prior in- 
vestigations of the device (including, where 
appropriate, tests on animals) adequate to 
justify the proposed testing, either (1) to a 
local institutional review committee for re- 
view in accordance with the provisions of 
clauses (A)(i) and (B), or (ii) to the Sec- 
retary for review in accordance with the pro- 
visions of clause (A) (ii) if such testing in- 
volves facilities in which no such committee 
exists, or facilities served by more than one 
local institutional review committee if such 
committees are unable to agree on the ade- 
quacy of the submission; 

(D) the obtaining, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investiga- 
tion, if the device is to be distributed to 
investigators for testing, of a signed agree- 
ment from each of such investigators that 
humans upon whom the device is to be used 
will be under such investigator’s personal 
supervision or under the supervision of in- 
vestigators responsible to him; 

(E) the establishment and maintenance 
of such records, and the making of such 
reports to the Secretary, by the manufacturer 
of the device or the sponsor of the investi- 
gation, of data (including but not limited to 
analytical reports by investigators) ob- 
tained as a result of such investigational use 
of the device, as the Secretary finds will en- 
able him to evaluate the safety and effective- 
ness of the device in the event of the filing 
of an application pursuant to subsection (c); 
and 


(F) such other conditions relating to the 

protection of the public health and safety 
as the Secretary may determine to be neces- 
sary. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
to require any clinical investigator to sub- 
mit directly to the Secretary reports on the 
investigational use of devices. The Secretary 
shall within thirty days of the receipt of a 
notification or submission pursuant to this 
paragraph, determine whether the proposed 
investigation conforms to the requirements 
of this section. An investigation shall not 
begin until the sponsor receives notice from 
the Secretary that the proposed investigation 
conforms with the requirements of this sec- 
tion, The Secretary may not delay the be- 
ginning of an investigation pursuant to this 
paragraph unless he finds that the investi- 
gation does not conform to the requirements 
of this section and he has notified the spon- 
sor of such findings. The Secretary may ex- 
empt investigations from part or all the re- 
quirements of this subsection when he de- 
termines that to do so is in the public 
interest. 

(5) Such regulations shall assure that the 
rights and welfare of the subjects involved 
are adequately protected, that the risks to 
an individual are outweighed by the poten- 
tial benefits to him or by the importance of 
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the knowledge to be gained and that in- 
formed consent is to be attained by methods 
that are adequate. Such informed consent 
shall be obtained in all but exceptional cases. 

{A) For the purposes of this section, only 
the term “informed consent” shall mean the 
consent of a person, or his legal representa- 
tive, so situated as to be able to exercise 
free power of choice without the interven- 
tion of any element of force, fraud, deceit, 
duress, or other form of constraint or coer- 
cion. Such consent shall be evidenced by an 
agreement signed by such person, or his legal 
representative. The information to be given 
to the subject in such written agreement 
shall include the following basic elements: 

(1) a fair explanation of the procedures 
to be followed, including an identification 
of any which are experimental; 

(2) a description of any attendant discom- 
forts and risks reasonably to be expected; 

(3) a fair explanation of the likely results 
should the experimental procedure fail; 

(4) a description of any benefits reason- 
ably to be expected; 

(5) a disclosure of any appropriate alter- 
native procedures that might be advantage- 
ous for the subject; 

(6) an offer to answer any inquires con- 
cerning the procedures; and 

(7) an instruction that the subject is free 

to either decline entrance into a project or 
to withdraw his consent and to discontinue 
Participation in the project or activity at 
any time without prejudicing his future 
care. 
In addition, the agreement entered into by 
such person or his legal representative, shall 
include no exculpatory language through 
which the subject is made to waive, or to 
appear to waive, any of his legal rights, or 
to release the institution or its agents from 
liability for negligence. Any organization 
which initiates, directs, or engages in pro- 
grams of research, development, or demon- 
stration which require informed consent 
shall keep a permanent record of such con- 
sent and the information provided the sub- 
ject and develop appropriate documentation 
and reporting procedures as an essential ad- 
ministrative function. 

(B) The term “exceptional cases” as used 
in paragraph (5) shall be strictly construed; 
Shall permit the waiver only of those ele- 
ments of consent listed in subparagraph (A) 
as may be justified by the circumstances of 
each case; and shall require the written con- 
currence in the acting physician’s decision 
by at least two other licensed physicians not 
involved in the research project, unless in a 
life threatening situation, it is not feasible 
to obtain such concurrence. 

(6) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a device is being or has been shipped or 
delivered for shipment in interstate com- 
merce for investigational testing upon 
humans, and that such device is subject to 
the preceding subsections of this section and 
fails to meet the conditions for exemption 
therefrom for investigational use, he shall 
notify the sponsor of his determination and 
the reasons therefor, and the exemption will 
not thereafter apply with respect to such in- 
vestigational use until such failure is 
corrected. 

(7) In determining whether this subsec- 
tion is applicable to any device and, if so, 
whether there has been compliance with the 
conditions of exemption, or upon application 
for reconsideration of any such determina- 
tion, the Secretary shall, if so requested by 
the sponsor of the investigation, or may on 
his own initiative, obtain the advice of an 
appropriate expert or experts who are not 
otherwise, except as consultants, engaged in 
the carrying out of this Act. 

Custom Devices 

(1) This section shall not apply to any 
custom device to the extent that it is 
ordered by a physician (or other specially 
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qualified persons authorized by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary after an 
opportunity for a hearing) to be made in a 
special way for individual patients. Any such 
device shall comply with all aspects of any 
applicable performance standard except 
those specifically ordered by a physician or 
such other authorized person to be changed. 
This subsection shall apply only to devices 
ordered for individual patients, and shall 
not otherwise exempt a device from subsec- 
tion (k). Custom devices shall not be used 
as a course of conduct and shall not be gen- 
erally available in finished form for purchase 
or for dispensing upon prescription, and, 
whether in finished form or otherwise, shall 
not be made available through commercial 
channels by the maker or processor thereof: 
Product Development Protocol 

(m)(1) Any device (or type or class of 
device), manufactured or distributed by a 
particular person, which has been made 
subject to this section by a regulation 
promulgated by the Secretary, may be ex- 
empted by the Secretary from the require- 
ment of approval of an application under the 
foregoing provisions of this section if— 

(A) the nature of the device (or type or 
class of device) is such that it is likely that 
it will be subject to frequent modification or 
rapid obsolescence or will not be produced 
in substantial volume; and 

(B) it is intended solely for use by or under 
the direction or supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to use or to prescribe the 
use thereof; and 

(C) it is, or will be, investigated in accord- 
ance with an approved product development 
protocol established pursuant to paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, or it is subject to an 
effective notice of completion of the require- 
ments of such protocol. 

(2) Any person may submit a petition to 
the Secretary to establish a product develop- 
ment protocol with respect to a particular 
device (or type or class of device) meeting 
the requirements set forth in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. Such petition shall include supporting 
data and a proposed protocol. The Secretary 
shall, within thirty days, refer any such peti- 
tion to the appropriate panel of experts 
appointed pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section. Such panel may, within sixty days, 
or such other time as may be agreed upon by 
the panel and the petitioner, approve with or 
without modification the proposed protocol. 
The protocol, if approved, shall provide— 

(A) the investigational and testing proce- 
dures required prior to the commencement of 
clinical trials of such device and subsequent 
significant modifications thereto; 

(B) a requirement that an institutional 
review committee similar to that described in 
clause (i) of subparagraph (A) of paragraph 
(4) of subsection (k) of this section shall 
make a written finding that the predicted 
risk-to-benefit ratio applicable to the use of 
the device justifies clinical trials and that 
one or more such committees will continually 
monitor and make periodic written records 
on all clinical trials conducted in connection 
with the institution in which such committee 
operates; 

(C) the type and quantity of clinical trials 
and findings therefrom required prior to the 
filing of a notice of completion of a product 
development protocol; 

(D) a requirement for complete records 
of the investigation to be maintained which 
are adequate to show compliance with the 
product development protocol; 

(B) a requirement that consent, as de- 
scribed in paragraph (5) of subsection (k) 
of this section, be obtained from all subjects 
of the investigation; and 

(F) a requirement that copies of all rec- 
ords which are to be maintained pursuant 
to this paragraph be made available to the 
Secretary upon request. 
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(3) If the panel to which such petition has 
been referred does not approve the proposed 
protocol within sixty days (or within such 
other time as may be agreed upon), the Sec- 
retary may consider and approve with or 
without modification the proposed protocol 
within sixty days after the date he is notified 
that the panel has concluded not to approve 
a protocol. If neither the panel nor the 
Secretary approves a proposed protocol, the 
Secretary shall issue a final order denying 
the petition and stating the grounds there- 
for. 

(4) At any time after a product develop- 
ment protocol for a particular device (or 
type or class of device) has been approved 
pursuant to this section, the petitioner may 
submit a notice of completion stating that 
the requirements of the protocol have been 
fulfilled and that, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, there is no reason bearing on safety, 
effectiveness, or other public health consid- 
erations why the device should not be mar- 
keted. Such notice shall contain all the data 
and information from which the petitioner 
made this determination. The Secretary shall 
approve or disapprove the notice of comple- 
tion within ninety days after receipt of such 
notice. 

(5) The Secretary may, after providing the 
petitioner an opportunity for an informal 
hearing, at any time prior to approving a 
notice of completion, issue a final order to 
revoke a product development protocol or 
disapprove a notice of completion if he finds 
that— 

(A) the petitioner has failed substantially 
to comply with the requirements of the pro- 
tocol; or 

(B) the results of the clinical trials con- 
ducted differ so substantially from the re- 
sults required in the protocol that further 
trials cannot be justified; or 

(C) such device is not shown to be safe 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof; or 

(D) there is a lack of adequate scientific 
evidence that the device will have the effect 
it purports or is represented to have under 
the conditions of use prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in the labeling thereof. 
A final order issued under this paragraph 
shall be in writing and shall contain the rea- 
sons to support the conclusions thereof. 

(6) The Secretary (or in his absence the 
officer acting as Secretary) may at any time, 
by an order in writing stating the findings on 
which it is based, immediately revoke an 
exemption from the requirement of approval 
of an application under the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, if he finds that there 
is an imminent hazard to the public health 
or safety caused by the existence of the ex- 
emption. In taking such action the Secretary 
shall give prompt notice to the person fol- 
lowing the protocol or having filed the notice 
of completion, and afford such person an 
opportunity for an expedited hearing under 
this paragraph. 

(7) At any time after a notice of comple- 
tion has been approved, the Secretary may 
issue an order reyoking an exemption of the 
device (or type or class of device) from the 
requirement of approval of an application 
under the foregoing provisions of this section 
if he finds that any of the grounds listed in 
subparagraphs (A) through (F) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of this section apply. 
The provisions of paragraphs (1) and (3) of 
subsection (f) and subsections (g) through 
(j) of this section shall apply. 

(8) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so justify, he may reconsider an order 
under this subsection reyoking the exemp- 
tion granted by this subsection and reinstate 
the exemption. 

Transitional Provisions 


(n) (1) If, on the day immediately prior 
to the date upon which a device is declared 
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to be subject to scientific review under this 
section, the device was in use in the diag- 
nosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, or preven- 
tion of disease in man, or for the purpose 
of affecting the structure or any function 
of the body of man, section 501(f) shall be- 
come effective with respect to such preexist- 
ing use or uses of such device on the closing 
date (as defined in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection) or, if sooner, with respect to any 
person who has filed an application, on the 
effective date of an order of the Secretary 
approving or denying approval of such ap- 
plication with respect to such use of the 
device under this section. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term “closing date” means, with respect 
to a device, the first day of the thirty-first 
calendar month which begins after the 
month in which the device is declared to be 
subject to scientific review under this sec- 
tion, except that, if in the opinion of the 
Secretary it would not involve any undue 
risk of the public health, he may on appli- 
cation or on his own initiative postpone such 
closing date with respect to any particular 
use or uses of a device until such later date 
(but not beyond the close of the sixtieth 
month after the month of such declaration) 
as he determines is necessary to permit com- 
pletion, in good faith and as soon as prac- 
ticable, of the scientific investigations nec- 
essary to esta dlish the safety and effective- 
ness of such use or uses. The Secretary may 
terminate any such postponement at any 
time if he finds that such postponement 
should not have been granted or that, by 
reason of a change in circumstances, the 
basis for such postponement no longer exists 
or that there has been a failure to comply 
with a requirement of the Secretary for sub- 
mission of progress reports or with other 
conditions attached by him to such post- 
ponement. 

Notification of Defects in, and Repair or 
Replacement of, Devices 


Sec. 515. (a) (1) Every person who acquires 
information which reasonably supports the 
conclusion that a device intended for human 
use, which has been produced, assembled, 
distributed, or imported by him (A) contains 
a defect which could create a substantial 
risk to the public health or safety, or (B) 
on or after the effective date of an applicable 
performance standard promulgated pursu- 
ant to section 513 fails to comply with such 
standard, shall immediately notify the Sec- 
retary of such defect or failure to comply if 
such device has left the control of the manu- 
facturer. No information or statements ex- 
clusively derived from the notification re- 
quired by this subsection (except for infor- 
mation contained in records required to be 
maintained under any provision of this Act) 
Shall be used as evidence in any proceeding 
brought against a natural person pursuant 
to section 303 of this Act with respect to a 
violation of law occurring prior to or con- 
currently with the notification. 

(2) The notifications required by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall contain 
a clear description of such defect or failure 
to comply, and evaluation of the hazard re- 
lated thereto, and a statement of the meas- 
ures to be taken to correct such defect or 
failure or to effect protection against the 
hazard created by the defect or failure. 

(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
“defect” means a deficiency in design, mate- 
rials, or workmanship, and does not include 
any deficiency resulting from use of improper 
accessories or from improper installation, 
maintenance, repair, or use of the device or 
any deficiency resulting from normal use of 
the device after the lifetime represented by 
the manufacturer has expired. 

(b) (1) If the Secretary determines that a 
device intended for human use distributed 
in commerce presents a substantial hazard 
to the public health or safety and that noti- 
fication is required in order adequately to 
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protect the public from such hazard, he shall 
immediately make certain that adequate 
notification is provided in an appropriate 
form, by the persons and means best suited 
under the circumstances involved to all per- 
sons (including manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers, health professionals, and users) 
who would properly receive such notification 
in order to reduce or eliminate the effects of 
such hazard. 

(2) Where the Secretary determines that 
users shall not be notified under paragraph 
(1), he shall provide those health profes- 
sionals who receive notification an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the advisability of no- 
tifying the general public of the hazard. 
Within 30 days after such notification the 
Secretary shall notify the general public of 
the hazard, if after reviewing such com- 
ments, he determines that such notification 
will not endanger the public health. 

(c) If the Secretary determines (after af- 
fording interested parties, including con- 
sumers and consumer organizations, an op- 
portunity for a hearing in accordance with 
subsection (e)) that a device intended for 
human use distributed in commerce pres- 
ents a substantial hazard to the public health 
or safety and that action under this sub- 
section is in the public interest, it may order 
the manufacturer or any distributor or re- 
tailer of such device to take whichever of the 
following actions the person to whom the 
order is directed elects to the extent that 
the consent of the purchaser and, where ap- 
propriate, his physician, is obtained: 

(1) bring such device into conformity 
with the requirements of the applicable per- 
formance standard or repair the defect in 
such device; 

(2) replace such device with a like or 
equivalent device which complies with the 
applicable performance standard or which 
does not contain the defect; or 

(3) refund the purchase price of such de- 
vice (less a reasonable allowance for use, if 
such device has been in the possession of a 
user for one year or more (A) at the time 
of public notice under subsection (c), or (B) 
at the time the user receives actual notice of 
the defect or noncompliance, whichever first 
occurs. 

An order under this subection may also 
require the person to whom it applies to 
submit a plan, satisfactory to the Secretary 
for taking action under whichever of the 
preceding paragraphs of this subsection such 
person has elected to act. The Secretary 
shall specify in the order the persons to whom 
refunds must be made if the person to whom 
the order is directed elects to take the ac- 
tion described in paragraph (3). If an order 
under this subsection is directed to more 
than one person, the Secretary shall specify 
which „person has the election under this 
subsection. 

(d)(1) No charge shall be made to any 
person (other than a manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, or retailer) who avails himself of any 
remedy provided under an order issued under 
subsection (c), and the person subject to the 
order shall reimburse each person (other 
than a manufacturer, distributor, or retailer) 
who is entitled to such a remedy for any 
reasonable and foreseeable expenses incurred 
by such person in availing himself of such 
remedy. 

(2) An order issued under subsection (b) 
or (c) with respect to a device may require 
any person who is a manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, or retailer of the device to reimburse any 
other person who is a manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, or retailer of such device for such other 
person's expenses in connection with carry- 
ing out the order, if the Secretary deter- 
mines such reimbursement to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

(3) An order under subsection (c) may be 
issued only after an opportunity for an in- 
formal hearing. If the Secretary determines 
that any person who wishes to participate 
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in such hearing is a part of a class of par- 
ticipants who share an identity of interest, 
the Secretary may limit such person’s par- 
ticipation in such hearing to participation 
through a single representative designated 
by such class (or by the Secretary if such 
class fails to designate such a representa- 
tive). 

(e) The remedies provided for in this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for any other remedies provided by 
law. 

Records and Reports on Devices 

Sec. 516. (a){1) Every person engaged in 
manufacturing, processing, or distributing 
or selling a device that is subject to a per- 
formance standard promulgated under sec- 
tion 513, or with respect to which there is 
in effect an approval under section 514 of an 
application filed under subsection (c) there- 
of, shall establish and maintain such records, 
and make such reports to the Secretary, of 
data relating to clinical experience and other 
data or information, received or otherwise 
obtained by such person with respect to such 
device, and bearing on the safety or effec- 
tiveness of such device, or on whether such 
device may be adulterated or misbranded, as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by special regulation or order applicable to 
such device, require, In prescribing such reg- 
ulations or issuing such orders the Secretary 
shall have due regard for the professional 
ethics of the medical profession and the in- 
terests of patients and shall provide, wher- 
ever he deems it appropriate, for the exami- 
nation, upom request, by the persons to 
whom such regulations or orders are applica- 
ble, of similar information received or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary. 

(2) Every person required under this sub- 
section to maintain records, and every person 
in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon re- 
quest of an officer or employee designated by 
the Secretary, permit such officer or employee 
at all reasonable times to have access to and 
copy and verify such records. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

(1) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs and devices and 
who manufacture or process devices solely 
for use in the course of their professional 
practice; 

(2) persons who manufacture or process 
devices solely for use in research or teaching 
and not for sale; and 

(3) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by or pursuant to regulation 
exempt from the application of this subsec- 
tion upon a finding that such application 
is not necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of this subsection. 

(c) Every person engaged in manufactur- 
ing a device subject to this Act shall provide 
to the Secretary upon his request such tech- 
nical data and other data or information 
with respect to such device as may be rea- 
sonably required to carry out this Act. 

CHAPTER VII—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 
. . . . . 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


Sec. 704. (a) For purposes of enforcement 
of this Act, officers or employees duly des- 
ignated by the Secretary, upon presenting 
appropriate credentials and a written notice 
to the owners, operator, or agent in charge, 
are authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable 
times, any factory, warehouse, or establish- 
ment in which food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics are manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held, for introduction into interstate com- 
merce or after such introduction, or to enter 
any vehicle, being used to transport or hold 
such food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics in in- 
terstate commerce; and (2) to inspect, at 
reasonable times and within reasonable 
limits and in a reasonable manner, such 
factory, warehouse, establishment, or vehicle 
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and all pertinent equipment, finished and 
unfinished materials, containers, and label- 
ing therein. In the case of any factory, ware- 
house, establishment, or consulting lab- 
oratory in which prescription drugs or pre- 
scription devices are manufactured, proc- 
essed, packed, or held, inspection shall ex- 
tend to all things therein (including records, 
files, papers, processes, controls, and facili- 
ties) bearing on whether prescription drugs 
or prescription devices which are adulterated 
or misbranded within the meaning of this 
Act, or which may not be manufactured, in- 
troduced into interstate commerce, or sold, 
or offered for sale by reason of any provision 
of this Act, have been or are being manu- 
factured, processed, packed, transported, or 
held in any such place, or otherwise bearing 
on violation of this Act. No inspection au- 
thorized [for prescription drugs] by the pre- 
ceding sentence shall extend to (A) finan- 
cial data, (B) sales data other than ship- 
ment data, (C) pricing data, (D) personnel 
data (other than data as to qualifications of 
technical and professional personnel per- 
forming functions subject to this Act, and 
(E) research data (other than data, relating 
to new drugs, antibiotic drugs, and devices, 
Cand antibiotic drugs,] subject to reporting 
and inspection under regulations lawfully 
issued pursuant to section 505 (i) or (Jj), sec- 
tion 507 (d) or (g), section 514 (k), or sec- 
tion 516 Lor section 507 (d) or (g)] of this 
Act, and data, relating to other drugs or de- 
vices, which in the case of a new drug or of 
a device subject to section 514 would be sub- 
ject to reporting or inspection under lawful 
regulations issued pursuant to section 505(j) 
or section 516 of this Act). A separate notice 
shall be given for each such inspection, but 
a notice shall not be required for each entry 
made during the period covered by the in- 
spection. Each such inspection shall be com- 
menced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. The provisions of the second 
sentence of this subsection shall not apply 
to— 

(1) pharmacies which maintain establish- 
ments in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of phar- 
macy and medicine and which are regularly 
engaged in dispensing prescription drugs or 
devices, upon prescriptions of practitioners 
licensed to administer such drugs or devices 
to patients under the care of such practi- 
tioners in the course of their professional 
practice, and which do not, either through a 
subsidiary or otherwise, manufacture, pre- 
pare, propagate, compound, or process drugs 
or devices for sale other than in the regular 
course of their business of dispensing or 
selling drugs or devices at retail; 

(2) practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer drugs or prescribe or use 
devices, as the case may be, and who manu- 
facture, prepare, propagate, compound, or 
process drugs or manujacture or process de- 
vices solely for use in the course of their pro- 
fessional practice; 

(3) persons who manufacture, prepare, 
propagate, compound, or process drugs or 
manufacture or process devices solely for use 
in research, teaching, or chemical analysis 
and not for sale; 

(4) such other classes of persons as the 
Secretary may by regulation exempt from 
the application of this section upon a finding 
that inspection as applied to such classes of 
persons in accordance with this section is not 
necessary for the protection of the public 
health. 

(b) Upon completion of any such inspec- 
tion of a factory, warehouse, consulting lab- 
oratory, or other establishment, and prior 
to leaving the premises, the officer or em- 
ployee making the inspection shall give to 
the owner, operator, or agent in charge a re- 
port in writing setting forth any conditions 
or practices observed by him which, in his 
judgment, indicate that any food, drug, de- 
vice, or cosmetic in such establishment (1) 
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consists in whole or in part of any filthy, pu- 
trid, or decomposed substance, or (2) has 
been prepared, packed, or held under insani- 
tary conditions whereby it may have become 
contaminated with filth, or whereby it may 
have been rendered injurious to health. A 
copy of such report shall be sent promptly 
to the Secretary. 

(c) If the officer or employee making any 
such inspection of a factory, warehouse, or 
other establishment has obtained any sam- 
ple in the course of the inspection, upon 
completion of the inspection and prior to 
leaving the premises he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge a receipt 
describing the samples obtained, 

(d) Whenever in the course of any such 
inspection of a factory or other establish- 
ment where food is manufactured, processed, 
or packed, the officer or employee making the 
inspection obtains a sample of any such 
food, and an analysis is made of such sam- 
ple for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such food consists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, or 
is otherwise unfit for food, a copy of the 
results of such analysis shall be furnished 
promptly to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge. 

PUBLICITY 

Sec, 705, (a) * * * 

» > . . . 

(c) To assist in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary may cause to be 
disseminated information regarding stand- 
ards, testing facilities, and testing methods 
promulgated, established, or approved under 
this Act and other information relating to 
the nature and extent of hazards subject to 
this Act. Subject to the provisions of section 
301(j), the Secretary may also cause to be 
published reports summarizing clinical data 
relevant to marketed products approved 
under this Act. 

» . . . . 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON DEVICES, AND OTHER 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 708. (a) For the purpose of advising 
the Secretary with respect to matters of pol- 
icy in carrying out the provisions of this Act 
relating to devices, there is established in the 
Department an Advisory Council on Devices 
appointed by the Secretary without regard to 
the civil service and classification laws, The 
persons so appointed shall be manufacturers 
and other persons with special knowledge of 
the problems inyolved in the regulation of 
various kinds of devices under this Act, mem- 
bers of the professions using such devices, 
scientists expert in the investigational use of 
devices, engineers expert in the development 
of devices, and members of the general pub- 
lic representing consumers of devices. 

(b) The Secretary may also from time to 
time appoint, without regard to the civil 
service or classification laws, in addition to 
the advisory councils and committees other- 
wise authorized under this Act, such other 
advisory committees or councils as he deems 
desirable. 

(c) Members of an advisory council or 
committee appointed pursuant to subsection 
(a) or (b) who are not in the regular full- 
time employ of the United States shall, while 
attending meetings or conferences of the 
council or committee or otherwise engaged 
on its business, be compensated at per diem 
rates fixed by the Secretary but not in excess 
of the rate for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule at the time of such service, includ- 
ing traveltime, and while so serving away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by title 5, United States Code, 
section 5703, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

RESEARCH AND STUDIES RELATING TO DEVICES 


Sec. 709. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through contracts with public or 
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private agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions and with individuals, to plan, conduct, 
coordinate, and support— 

(1) research and investigation into the 
safety and effectiveness of devices, and into 
the causes and prevention of injuries or other 
health impairments associated with exposure 
to or use of devices; 

(2) studies relating to the development 
and improvement of device performance 
standards, and device testing methods and 
procedures; and 

(3) education and training with respect to 
the proper installation, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and use of devices. 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), the Secretary, in addition to or 
in aid of the foregoing— 

(1) shall, to the maximum practicable ex- 
tent, cooperate with and invite the participa- 
tion of other Federal or State departments 
and agencies having related interests, and in- 
terested professional or industrial organiza- 
tions; 

(2) shall collect and make available, 
through publications and by other appropri- 
ate means, the results of, and other informa- 
tion concerning, research and other activities 
undertaken pursuant to subsection (a); and 

(3) may procure (by negotiation or other- 
wise) devices for research and testing pur- 
poses, and sell or otherwise dispose of such 
products. 

CHAPTER VIII—Imports AND EXPORTS 


Sec. 801, (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall deliver to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, upon his request, 
samples of food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics 
which are being imported or offered for im- 
port into the United States, giving notice 
thereof to the owner or consignee, who may 
appear before the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and have the right to 
introduce testimony. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall furnish to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a list of estab- 
lishments registered pursuant to subsection 
(i) of section 510 and shall request that 
if any drugs or devices manufactured, pre- 
pared, propagated, compounded, or processed 
in an establishment not so registered are im- 
ported or offered for import into the United 
States, samples of such drugs or devices be 
delivered to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare with notice of such delivery 
to the owner or consignee, who may appear 
before the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and have the right to introduce 
testimony. If it appears from the examina- 
tion of such samples or otherwise that (1) 
such article has been manufactured, proc- 
essed, or packed under insanitary conditions, 
or (2) such article is forbidden or restricted 
in sale in the country in which it was pro- 
duced for from which it was exported, or 
(3) such article is adulterated, misbranded, 
or in violation of section 505, then such 
article shall be refused admission, except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
the destruction of any such article refused 
admission unless such article is exported un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, within ninety days of the 
date of notice of such refusal or within such 
additional time as may be permitted pur- 
suant to such regulations. Clause (2) of the 
third sentence of this paragraph shall not 
be construed to prohibit the admission of 
narcotic drugs the importation of which is 
permitted under the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act. 

(b) Pending decision as to the admission 
of an article being imported or offered for 
import, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
authorize delivery of such article to the 
owner or cosignee upon the execution by 
him of a good and sufficient bond providing 
for the payment of such liquidated damages 
in the event of default as may be required 
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pursuant to regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. If it appears to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare that an 
article included within the provisions of 
clause (3) of subsection (a) of this section 
can, by relabeling or other action, be brought 
into compliance with the Act or rendered 
other than a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, 
final determination as to admission of such 
article may be deferred and, upon filing of 
timely written application by the owner or 
consignee and the execution by him of a 
bond as provided in the preceding provisions 
of this subsection, the Secretary may, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, authorize the ap- 
plicant to perform such relabeling or other 
action specified in such authorization (in- 
cluding destruction or export of rejected 
articles or portions thereof, as may be speci- 
fied in the Secretary’s authorization). All 
such relabeling or other action pursuant to 
such authorization shall in accordance with 
regulations be under the supervision of an 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare designated 
by the Secretary, or an officer or employee 
of the Department of the Treasury desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(c) All expenses (including travel, per 
diem or subsistence, and salaries of officers 
or employees of the United States) in con- 
nection with the destruction provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section and the super- 
vision of the relabeliny or other action 
authorized under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the amount of such 
expenses to be determined in accordance 
with regulations, and all expenses in con- 
nection with the storage, cartage, or labor 
with respect to any article refused admisson 
under subsection (a) of this section, shall 
be paid by the owner or consignee and, in 
default of such payment, shall constitute 
a lien against any future importations made 
by such owner or consignee. 

(d) A food, drug, device, or cosmetic in- 
tended for export shall not be deemed to be 
adulterated or misbranded under this Act if 
it (1) accords to the specifications of the 
foreign purchaser, (2) is not in conflict with 
the laws of the country to which it is in- 
tended for export, and (3) is labeled on the 
outside of the shipping package to show that 
it is intended for export. But if such article 
is sold or offered for sale in domestic com- 
merce, this subsection shall not exempt it 
from any of the provisions of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this subsection shall authorize the 
exportation of any new animal drug, or an 
animal feed bearing or containing a new 
animal drug, which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 512 of this Act.], or to 
authorize the exportation of any device whch 
does not comply with section 513 or 514 of 
this Act. The Secretary may permit exporta- 
tion of any article if he determines that such 
exploration is in the interest of public health 
and safety, and has the approval, of the 
country to which it is intended for export. 

CHAPTER IX—MIscELLANEOUS 


: s > $ + 
EFFECT ON STATE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 903. (a) Whenever a performance 
standard pursuant to section 513 or scientific 
review pursuant to section 514 under this 
Act is in effect, no State or political sub- 
division of a State shall have any authority 
either to establish or to continue in effect 
any provision of a standard or regulation 
which prescribes any requirements as to the 
performance, composition, contents, design, 
finish, construction, packaging, or labeling 
of such product which are designed to deal 
with the same device unless such require- 
ments are identical to the requirements of 
the Federal requirements, 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the Federal Government or 
the government of any State or political sub- 
division thereof from establishing a safety 
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requirement applicable to a device for its 
own use if such requirement imposes a 
higher standard of performance than that 
required to comply with the otherwise appli- 
cable Federal requirements. 

(c) Upon application of a State or political 
subdivision thereof, the Secretary may by 
rule, after notice and opportunity for oral 
presentation of views, exempt from the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) (under such condi- 
tions as he may impose) a proposed safety 
requirement described in such application, 
where the proposed requirement— 

(1) imposes a higher level of performance 
than the Federal standard, 

(2) is required by compelling local condi- 
tions, and 

(3) does 
commerce, 


not unduly burden interstate 


By Mr. PEARSON (for himself 
and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 511. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to engage in certain 
small business export expansion activi- 
ties, and for other purposes, Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

SMALL BUSINESS EXPORT DEVELOPMENT ACT 

OF 1975 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, on behalf 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
engage in certain small business export 
expansion activities. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill, along 
with a section-by-section summary of 
its provisions, be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce reported on Janu- 
ary 28 that the United States last year 
recorded its second-worst trade deficit 
in history. Imports exceeded exports by 
$3.07 billion during calendar year 1974. 
The record deficit was 1972, when our 
trade imbalance was $6.44 billion. These 
deficit conditions are recent in origin: 
the U.S. trade balance was favorable 
every year in this century until 1970. 
They do not reflect, moreover, a chronic 
inability of American business. to com- 
pete abroad under current conditions. 
Had it not been for the three-fold in- 
crease in the price of imported petroleum 
products, the U.S. balance of trade dur- 
ing 1974 would have been in surplus some 
$14 billion. 

Specifically, Mr. President, American 
manufacturers are competitive abroad. 
American labor is competitive because of 
high productivity. The United States 
consistently exports more manufactured 
products than it imports, although by a 
small margin. 

In the 93d Congress ist session, I intro- 
duced a bill to stimulate an expansion of 
export sales by small businesses. This leg- 
islation, S. 1007, 93d Congress, lst ses- 
sion, represented a first-draft effort to 
establish an agency within the Federal 
Government mandated to assist, through 
technical advice and modest financial as- 
sistance, those small businesses which 
have export potential. 

Under the leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), our Committee on Commerce 
conducted extensive hearings. The con- 
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cept contained in S. 1007 was refined and 
improyed. As part of an omnibus export 
expansion bill, the Senate approved spe- 
cific export assistance to small business, 
to be administered by an agency within 
the Department of Commerce. This Sen- 
ate-passed bill, S. 1486, did not receive 
favorable action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before adjournment sine die. 

Mr. President, we offer today a bill 
which follows closely the provisions of S. 
1486 relating to export assistance to small 
businesses. With the contributions of the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), who 
chairs the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Commerce and Tourism of the Commerce 
Committee, this measure now represents, 
in my judgment, a workable approach to 
meaningful assistance to small business 
with export potential. 

Qualifying small businesses, under the 
bill, could form U.S. export associations. 
These associations would be corporations 
in the private sector, formed solely for 
the purposes of joint marketing efforts 
abroad. 

The associations would be financed by 
member-firms posting escrow accounts, 
and the financing of associations could 
be supplemented by grants and loans 
from the newly established Federal Ex- 
port Office within the Department of 
Commerce. No export association could 
receive more than one grant and one 
loan. No firm could belong to more than 
two export associations qualifying for 
assistance under the bill. 

Mr. President, only about 4 percent of 
all American firms export goods or serv- 
ices. The remaining 96 percent of US. 
firms, large and small, compete with 
each other, but never abroad for new 
markets. This legislation would provide 
an opportunity for small businesses, as 
defined in the bill, to join together in 
sharing the cost of developing new mar- 
kets for their products overseas. 

The cost of the program will depend 
upon the number of companies which 
form associations and the financial com- 
mitment made by the companies them- 
selves. The individual grants under the 
bill to export associations cannot exceed 
$75,000. The loans to associations cannot 
exceed the escrow account in dollar 
amount. No loan or grant would be made 
unless the director of the new Federal 
Export Office determined that there was 
a reasonable prospect for increased ex- 
port sales. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate'to ap- 
prove this legislation, once again, in this 
Congress. I believe that this initiative will 
improve our balance of trade and balance 
of payments. It should stimulate job de- 
velopment in the American labor market. 
Its cost is controlled by being keyed to 
the commitment of American small busi- 
nesses themselves, to participate in devel- 
oping new overseas markets for Ameri- 
can products. I urge that this bill be con- 
sidered by our Committee on Commerce 
as soon as possible. 

S. 511 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in. Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Small Business 
Export Development Act of 1975". 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) “Agency of the Federal Government” 
means any department, agency, bureau, 
commission, or other office in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government; any 
independent agency or establishment of the 
United States, including a corporate pri- 
marily acting as an instrumentality of the 
United States; and any regional, State, or 
local agency which is empowered by Con- 
gress to issue standards, orders, permits, or 
other administrative regulations which may 
become effective without the necessity for 
approval by any other agency of the Federal 
Government, 

(2) “Association” means a United States 
export association organized pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act. 

(3) “Director” means the Director of the 
Office. 

(4) “Export activity" means any activity 
which may, directly or indirectly, result in 
the sale of any American goods, products, or 
services in a foreign nation. The term in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, advertising, 
marketing, publicity, and sales activity in 
any foreign nation; participation in trade 
exhibitions; product use familiarization; 
supplying samples, models, and technical 
data preparing bids on projects in foreign 
nations; operating market development and 
sales offices, showrooms, warehouses, repair 
or service centers in foreign nations; trans- 
portation services; and trade or documenta- 
tion procedures. 

(5) “Export group” means any combina- 
tion of two or more persons organized and 
operating solely for the purpose of carrying 
on export trade. 

(6) “Foreign commerce” means selling or 
providing goods, commodities, products, 
data, transportation, insurance, tourism, or 
other services, including export activity 
services, outside the United States. 

(7) “Office” means the Federal Export 
Office established pursuant to section 3 of 
this Act. 

(8) “Secretary” 
Commerce. 

(9) “Small business” means a corporation, 
partnership, joint venture, proprietorship, 
or other business entity which is independ- 
ently owned and operated. 

(10) “State” means any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 

(11) “United States” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, America Samoa, the Canal 
Zone, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

UNITED STATES FEDERAL EXPORT OFFICE 


Sec. 3. (a) EstTastisHmMent.—There is 
hereby established in the Department of 
Commerce an office to be known as the Fed- 
eral Export Office. 

(b) Dmecror,—The Office shall be admin- 
istered and supervised by a Director, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Director shall receive compensation at 
the rate now and hereafter prescribed for 
offices and positions at level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5316). 

(c) Dzepury Dmecror.—The Director shall 
appoint a Deputy Director, who shall serye 
as Acting Director during any period of 
absence or incapacity of the Director and 
who shall carry out any duties delegated or 
assigned to him by the Director. The Deputy 
Director shall recelve compensation at a rate 
now and hereafter prescribed for offices and 
positions at level of GS-18 on the General 
Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5332). 


means the Secretary of 
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(d) INTERMITTENT Services.—The Direc- 
tor may procure the temporary or inter- 
mittent services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code. Persons 
so employed shall receive compensation at a 
rate to be fixed by the Office, but not in 
excess of the maximum amount payable 
under such section. While away from his 
home or regular place of business and 
engaged in the performance of services for 
the Office, any such person may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703(b) of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(e) ASSISTANCE AND CooprratTion.—The Of- 
fice, subject to the provisions of existing law, 
may secure from any agency of the Federal 
government such information as it may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Upon request of the Director, each such 
agency is authorized to furnish such in- 
formation to the Office on a reimbursable 
basis or otherwise. The provisions of section 
1905 of title 18, United States Code, shail 
apply to the Office, its officers and employees, 
with respect to information obtained under 
this subsection or in any other manner. The 
Office shall not release, without written per- 
mission of each person to whom it relates, 
any information described in section 552(b) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(f) ReorcGanrmaTion.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized, after investigation, to transfer the 
whole or a part of the functions of any 
agency of the Federal Government subject to 
his jurisdiction to the Office, upon the prep- 
aration of a reorganization plan for the 
making of the reorganizations as to which 
he has made findings and which he includes 
in the plan and the submission of such plan 
to Congress together with a declaration that 
such reorganization is necessary or appro- 
priate to further the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, That such reorganization plan 
shall not become effective if either House of 
Congress within sixty days after the date of 
transmittal passes a resolution stating in 
Substance that such House does not favor 
the reorganization plan. 

DUTIES OF OFFICE 

Sec. 4. (a) GENERAL—The Office shall, in 
coordination with other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government— 

(1) foster the development of United 
States export associations composed of busi- 
nesses which have not actively engaged in 
substantial export activities or which, in the 
opinion of the Director, may have potential 
for further export activities; 

(2) survey and identify small businesses 
which possess undeveloped export potential 
and which are interested in joining with 
other small businesses in United States ex- 
port associations; 

(3) obtain operating and other business 
information from such small businesses, 
from export management concerns, export 
groups, and from any other person engaged 
in exporting in order to provide assistance 
and advice to such small businesses, export 
groups, or persons engaged in exporting, with 
respect to the identification of products 
which have export potential, the combina- 
tion of products for efficient exportation, and 
the development of export markets; 

(4) provide technical assistance, advice, 
and financial support through grants and 
loans in accordance with the provisions of 
section 7 of this Act: 

(5) provide institutional leadership to 
bring together small businesses who are in- 
terested in undertaking export activities 
through the formation of associations and 
provide assistance in the formation of such 
associations; 
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(6) encourage the use of export manage- 
ment companies and export management 
personnel by associations wherever appro- 
priate; and engaged in exporting in order 
to provide assistance and advice to such 
small businesses, export groups, or 

(7) establish and conduct programs for 
the development of technical, professional, 
and managerial skill necessary to the estab- 
lishment and operation of associations and 
necessary to successful operations by persons 
engaged in export activities, and for the de- 
velopment of Haison between the Office, 
United States export associations, and inter- 
national financial, investment, and market- 
ing institutions, 

(b) AnwvaL Rerporr.—The Director shall, 
not later than ninety days after the end of 
each fiscal year, make a report in writing to 
the Congress and the President on the ac- 
tivities of the Office during the preceding 
fiscal year. The report shall include, but need 
not be limited to, the following: 

(1) the number of associations operating 
under this Act during the fiscal year; 

(2) the number of companies which are 
members of associations; 

(3) the amount and purpose of grants and 
loans provided; 

(4) an evaluation of the success in in- 
creasing exports of firms which have formed 
associations; and 

(5) any recommendations, including rec- 
ommendations for legislation, which may be 
necessary or desirable to improve export per- 
formance. 

POWERS OF THE OFFICE 


Sec. 5. The Office is authorized— 

(a) to adopt a seal, which, shall be judi- 
clally recognized; 

(b) to issue such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this Act; 

(c) to the extent necessary or appropriate 
to further the policy of this Act, to acquire 
and maintain property (real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible, or intangible, or any inter- 
est therein) by purchase, lease, condemna- 
tion, or in any other lawful manner; to sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of such property 
in any manner; and to construct, operate, 
lease, and maintain buildings, facilities, or 
other improvements on such property; 

(d) to accept gifts or services in any form; 

(e) to collect, analyze, and publish data 
and information related to exports and ex- 
port promotion; to maintain such informa- 
tion offices and answering services as the 
Director determines necessary to give prompt, 
accurate, and meaningful responses to ques- 
tions from potential exporters; and to main- 
tain a continuous market survey of the 
most profitable export opportunities for 
American goods, products, and services. To 
the extent possible, the Office shall utilize 
, data, and information already 
in other agencies of the Federal 


programs, 
available 
Government. The Office shall provide liaison 
at an appropriate organizational level to in- 
sure coordination of its activities with such 
other agencies. 


(f) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements or modifications thereof, with 
any person, any agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and any State government or po- 
litical subdvision thereof; 

(g) to make advance or other payments 
which the Director deems necessary or appro- 
priate to further the policy of this Act; 

(h) to take such other action as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

UNITED STATES EXPORT ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) Exrcrs.e Businesses —Upon 
application in writing by a small business, 
the Office shall certify such business as eli- 
gible to participate in a United States export 
association if— 

(1) its average annual sales during the 
five calendar years preceding the year in 
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which such application is made were less 
than $30,000,000; 

(2) not more than 5 per centum of its 
average annual sales during such period con- 
sisted of sales to foreign markets, not includ- 
ing Canada and Mexico, except insofar as 
the Director determines that such small busi- 
ness has the potential for substantially in- 
creased export activities; 

(3) it is not already a member of more 
than one United States export association; 
and 

(4) the Director determines that member- 
ship in an association would probably in- 
crease the export sales of such business. 

(b) Formation.—Three or more businesses, 
which haye been certified as eligible busi- 
nesses under this section may combine for 
the limited purpose of forming a United 
States export association subject to the pro- 
visions of this title. Such an association 
Shall be a corporation operating as a coopera- 
tive marketing entity exclusively to— 

(1) engage in export activities; and 

(2) provide members of such associations 
with appropriate international trade assist- 
ance and export activity services, including 
but not limited to— 

(A) identification of foreign markets for 
the goods, products, and services sold by such 
members; 

(B) promotion of goods, products, and 
services sold by such members in foreign 
markets; and 

(C) assistance to such members in the 
technical aspects of exporting, such as ob- 
taining necessary licenses, financing, and 
guarantees, 

(C) QuUALIFICATION.—A United States ex- 
port association formed in accordance with 
the requirements of subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section may qualify for assistance 
from the Office if— 

(1) the association is composed of at least 
three businesses, each of which has been cer- 
tified as an eligible business under this 
section; 

(2) the association files an application for 
qualification with the Office. Such applica- 
tion shall be presented in such manner and 
shall contain such information as the Di- 
rector may require, Each application shall 
provide that— 

(A) any assistance received pursuant to 
this Act shall be used exclusively for the 
purposes authorized under this Act; 

(B) the association and each of its mem- 
bers agree to observe any rules and regu- 
lations promulgated under this Act; 

(3) each business which is a member of 
the association has paid not less than $1,000 
into a common escrow account; and 

(4) the association has appointed a chief 
executive officer who demonstrates to the 
satisfaction of the Director that he is quali- 
fied to direct the export activities of the 
association, or the association has retained 
an export management firm which demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of the Director that 
it is qualified to carry out such export 
activities. 

(d) Lrasrurry—A United States export as- 
sociation formed and qualified under this 
section shall be liable to the United States 
for repayment of the full principal, interest, 
and any penalty due on any loan received 
from the Office. If such association breaches 
such obligation, in whole or in part, each of 
the businesses which is a member of such 
association shall be directly Mable, jointly 
and severally with the other members, for re- 
payment of the loan, including any unpaid 
principal, interest, and penalty amounts. Ter- 
mination of membership in such an asso- 
ciation on the part of any business shall not 
operate to terminate the liability of such 
business for association debts as of the date 
of withdrawal. 

(e) Antrrrust Laws Untmpamen.—Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to modify or 
repeal any provision of any of the antitrust 
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laws of the United States, including any laws 

prohibiting restraints of trade, unfair trade 

practices, or impairment of competition. 
OFFICE ASSISTANCE TO ASSOCIATIONS 

Seo. T (a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Grants.—The Office ts authorized to make a 
technical assistance grant to any United 
States export association which is formed 
and qualified under section 6 of this Act. The 
amount of such grant shall be not less than 
the amount of money in the common escrow 
account maintained by such association but 
not more than $75,000, Technical assistance 
grant funds may be used by such associa- 
tion for a period of not more than two years 
after the date of application for such grant 
to— 

(1) secure expert advice and assistance in 
developing the operating agreements neces- 
sary to further export activities by members 
of such associations; 

(2) finance management seminars and 
teaching programs for members of such as- 
sociations with respect to operating export 
information, including export market anal- 
ysis, export marketing, channels of export 
distribution, and identification of promising 
market areas for products; 

(3) develop common catalogs and other 
marketing aids for such associations and its 
members; and 

(4) develop such other operating export 
information as is determined by the Office to 
be appropriate. 

(b) Loans.—The Office is authorized to 
make a loan to any United States export as- 
sociation which ts formed and qualified un- 
der section 6 of this Act. The amount of such 
loan shall be not in excess of the amount 
paid in by the members of such association 
to provide funds for the employment of man- 
agement and other personnel and to provide 
working capital for the development of inter- 
national representation of goods, products, 
and services sold by such members. The in- 
terest rate of such loan shall be not less than 
the average annual interest rate on all in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States having maturities of twenty years or 
more and forming a part of the public debt 
as computed at the end of the fiscal year 
next preceding the date of the loan, ad- 
justed to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, 

({c) Lrmrr—No United States export as- 
sociation (including any successor associa- 
tion or any association composed of substan- 
tially the same members) shall receive from 
the Office more than one technical assistance 
grant and one loan. 

(d) Recorps.—(1) Each recipient of Fed- 
eral assistance under this section shall keep 
such records as the Office shall prescribe, in- 
cluding records which fully disclose the 
amount and disposition by such recipient of 
the proceeds of such assistance, the total cost 
of the project or undertaking in connection 
with such assistance is given or used, the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

(2) The Director, in the administration of 
this section, shall minimize recordkeeping 
and documentation in a manner consistent 
with sound commercial and administrative 
practice and shall design rules and regula- 
tions, and requirements for reporting con- 
duct of programs, recordkeeping, furnishing 
and compilation of data, inspection of docu- 
ments, application requirements, and other 
such matters in such a manner as to reduce 
the cost of reporting, recordkeeping, and ex- 
port documentation required. 

(e€) AUDIT AND EXaMINATION.—The Director 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatiyes shall, until the expiration of 
three years after completion of the project 
or undertaking referred to in subsection {d} 
of this section, have access for the purpose of 
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sudit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of such recipients 
which in the opinion of the Director or the 
Comptroller General may be related to or 
pertinent to the assistance referred to in 
section 7 of this Act. 
CONFORMING AMENDMENT 

Sec. 8. Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 


“(184) Director, Federal Export Office.” 
AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act 
$35,000,000 for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing in 1976, 1977, and 1978. Such sums are 
to remain available until expended. 


SEcTION-BY-SEcTION SUMMARY: SMALL BUSI- 
NESS Export DEVELOPMENT Act OF 1975 


Sec, 2. Definitions. 

Sec. 3. Establishes a Federal Export Office 
as part of the Department of Commerce to 
be headed by a Director, appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Secretary is author- 
ized to transfer to the Office and other re- 
lated unit or function under his jurisdiction 
upon the preparation of a reorganization 
plan. Either House of Congress may veto 
any such reorganization plan within 60 days 
after its transmittal to the Congress. 

Sec. 4, Lists the duties of the Office. The 
duties include promoting the development 
of “export associations’ composed of rela- 
tively small businesses which have not en- 
gaged substantially in export sales operations 
or which, in the opinion of the Director, may 
have potential for further exports. 

Sec. 5. Enumerates the powers of the Office, 
including the powers to issue rules and regu- 
lations, acquire and maintain property, col- 
lect and publish data related to export pro- 
motion, enter into contracts and adopt a seal. 

Sec. 6. Establishes the criteria for mem- 
bership in “export associations.” Independ- 
ently owned and operated small businesses 
may become members upon application if 
(1) their average annual sales during the 
previous five years were less than $30 million; 
(2) not more than 5 per cent of their sales 
were made to foreign countries excluding 
Canada and Mexico, except that this limita- 
tion may be waived if the Director determines 
that the business has good prospects for fur- 
ther sales; (3) they are not already members 
of more than one association; and (4) the 
Director determines that membership in an 
association would probably result in increased 
export sales. 

The section provides that three or more 
eligible businesses may combine for the lim- 
ited purpose of forming a United States ex- 
port association, which shall be a corporation 
formed and organized to operate as a co- 
operative marketing entity exclusively to 
enter foreign markets and engage in export 
sales of American goods, products and serv- 
ices and to provide association members with 
trade assistance and export services. 

An export association organized under 
this section may qualify for Federal assist- 
ance if the association is composed of three 
or more eligible member firms, the associa- 
tion files an application for qualification, 
each business member pays at least $1,000 
into an escrow account, and the association 
appoints a qualified chief executive officer or 
export management firm to direct its export 
activities, 

A United States export association shall 
be liable for repayment of any loan from the 
Office, and each individual member shall be 
directly liable, jointly and severally, for re- 
payment of a loan. 

Sec. 7. Provides for technical assistance 
grants to the associations formed under the 
Act in an amount not less than the escrow 
fund nor more than $75,000. The funds may 
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be used for a variety of marketing functions 
outlined in the section. 

The Office further is authorized to make 
loans to eligible export associations not to 
exceed the amount of the escrow account. 
Each U.S. export association will be eligible 
for one grant and one loan from the Office. 

Audit and examination, and record keep- 
ing requirements for export associations, are 
provided for under this section. 

Sec, 8. Conforming amendment. 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of Commerce 
to carry out the purposes of the Act $35,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years ending in 
1976, 1977 and 1978. Such sums are to re- 
main available until expended. 


By Mr. HARRY F., BYRD, JR. (for 
himself, Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
Mr. Graver, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Nunn, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. TOWER, and Mr. 
MATHIAS) : 

S.J. Res. 23. A joint resolution to 
restore posthumously full rights of 
citizenship to Gen. R. E. Lee. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, early in the 92d Congress, I intro- 
duced legislation to restore posthumously 
the full rights of citizenship of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

That legislation was prompted by the 
discovery in the National Archives in 
1970 of the bona fide amnesty oath 
signed by General Lee. The resolution, 
unfortunately, was not acted upon before 
the 92d Congress adjourned, nor was it 
considered by the Senate during the 
93d Congress. 

Today, nearly 4 years after its original 
introduction, I am reintroducing this 
measure. 

Again, I can say, as a Virginian, I take 
this step with much pride and, this year, 
with much hope that final and favorable 
action will be taken on what General 
Lee himself requested. And I would again 
call to the attention of the Senate that 
this belated action is not sectional in 
nature, but rather is a step that should 
have been taken by the Nation as a 
whole long ago. 

I.could, of course, speak at great 
length on the subject of General Lee’s 
ability as a military commander and his 
deeds in the service of Virginia and the 
South. I would rather emphasize to the 
Senate the sterling character of Gen- 
eral Lee, which has stood as an un- 
equaled example of gentlemanly 
demeanor, both in victory and adversity. 

Historians have long recognized the 
beneficial effects of General Lee's con- 
duct subsequent to the War Between the 
States. 

Instead of harboring bitterness in his 
heart, General Lee, both by word and 
deed, put his full effort into healing the 
wounds of that tragic conflict. His 
actions represented the noblest attri- 
butes of our national character and were 
in full accord with the fervent desire for 
peaceful reunion so eloquently expressed 
by President Lincoln. 

I regard President Lincoln and General 
Lee as two of our greatest Americans. 
Their character, their leadership, their 
courage, and their ability will stand as a 
monument for all time. 
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Only 2 months after the surrender of 
the Army of Northern Virginia at Appo- 
mattox Court House, General Lee on 
June 13, 1865, applied to President John- 
son for amnesty and restoration of his 
rights as a citizen, pursuant to the Pres- 
ident’s Amnesty Proclamation of May 29, 
1865. 

In furtherance of the conciliatory spirit 
and fairness he displayed to General Lee 
and his soldiers at Appomattox Court 
House, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant graciously 
forwarded the request to the President 
on June 20, 1865. Always have I been 
impressed with the magnanimity of Gen- 
eral Grant. The endorsement of General 
Lee’s application for amnesty and par- 
don follows: 

Respectfully forwarded through the Secre- 
tary of War to the President, with the earnest 
recommendation that this application of 
General R. E. Lee for amnesty and pardon 
may be granted him. The oath of allegiance 
required by recent order of the President to 
accompany applications does not accompany 
this for this reason, as I am informed by 
General Ord, that the order requiring it has 
not reached Richmond when this was for- 
warded. 


Unknown to General Lee on June 13, 
when he requested amnesty and restora- 
tion of citizenship, was the requirement 
that an oath of allegiance accompany 
such a request. 

The next several months in General 
Lee's life were busy ones; during this 
period, he moved to Lexington, Va., and 
became president of what was then 
Washington College, the institution 
which is now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

On October 2, 1865, General Lee, as an 
example to the people of the South, laid 
aside his role as a military leader and 
became a leader of young men. On that 
day he was inaugurated president of 
Washington College and dedicated the 
remaining years of his life to preparing 
young men to be servants of the reunited 
States of the Union. 

On that same day, General Lee, ap- 
parently having become aware of the 
requirement of an amnesty oath, ap- 
peared in Lexington before Charles A. 
Davidson, a notary public for the County 
Rockbridge, Va., to whom he gave the 
following oath: 

I, Robert E. Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, do 
solemnly swear, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I will henceforth faithfully sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Union of the 
States thereunder, and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support all 
laws and proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with ref- 
erence to the emancipation of slaves, so help 
me God.—Signed, R. E. Lee. 


I believe we can safely assume that 
had this oath reached the hands of the 
President, that General Lee’s citizenship 
would have been restored in full. But it 
was lost for quite some period of time, 
and was discovered only a few years 
ago. 

In the 1970 winter issue of Prologue, 
the journal of the National Archives, Mr. 
Elmer O. Parker wrote an excellent arti- 
cle describing the discovery of General 
Lee’s oath among the State Department 
records of the National Archives. Ap- 
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parently the oath was submitted sepa- 
rately and was never joined to General 
Lee’s request of June 13, 1865. 

I recite these facts again to the Sen- 
ate in order to show that General Lee 
fulfilled every requirement for the resto- 
ration of his citizenship. 

Since reintroducing this legislation on 
February 21, 1974, in the 93d Congress, 
I have been most fortunate to have sup- 
plied to me by Elmer Oris Parker addi- 
tional pieces in the puzzle of Lee’s appli- 
cation for amnesty and pardon, shrouded 
for over a century by time, with a 
sprinkling of human intervention. Mr. 
Parker spins a fascinating tale of mis- 
chance and intrigue, bound together 
with his meticulous research, as he 
notes: 

After discovering General Lee's amnesty 
oath in the National Archives, I undertook 
to find his original application for pardon 
and if it could be located to write a follow- 
up article for Prologue. 

+ e > 


General Lee was particularly anxious to 
have President Johnson act on his applica- 
tion for amnesty so that he, as administra- 
tor, could close out the estate of his father- 
in-law, George Washington Parke Custis, 
and dispose of “Arlington” to the advantage 
of the Custises and Lees. General Lee com- 
plained of his predicament to Johnson on 
July 7, 1866,: “If it was not for the interest 
of others which ts involved, I should have 
no anxiety in the matter but I should not 
like them to suffer on my account.” 

It was not until twelve years after Lee’s 
death that the Supreme Court gave title to 
the family. The President never took any 
action on Lee’s application for an individual 
pardon and the General remained unpar- 
doned until Johnson proclaimed universal 
amnesty on December 25, 1868. 

This, however, did not relieve Lee of the 
disability provided in the third section of 
the 14th Amendment, ratified July 26, 1868. 
This section denied Lee, and others similar! 
situated, the full rights of citizenship unt 
the disability was removed by Congress. 

Had General Lee still been alive on June 6, 
1898, when the Act was approved to remove 
the disability imposed by the third section 
of the 14th Amendment (30 Stat. 432), his 
citizenship I believe would have been re- 
stored but the Act had no posthumous appli- 
cation. Therefore, contrary to the arguments 
of the opponents, the question is not moot. 
Further, who can doubt the correctness of 
Doctor Douglas Southall Freeman's state- 
ment that Lee “can stand the scrutiny of all 
critics without losing any nobility of his 
character.” 

+ s . > = 


War Department records (Record Group 
94, file R&P 620737/562822, record cards) 
indicated that a Philadelphia publisher, 
Charles H. Walsh, in October, 1899, offered 
to sell General Lee's original letter, with 
General Grant's indorsement, to the War 
Department for $100, but the Department 
declined the offer. 

-.. (1)t was claimed that the letter was 
presented by Secretary of State Seward to 
a General Daniel Sullivan, in whose family 
it remained until Walsh obtained it from 
the General's grandson, 

The search was long and led me up blind 
alleys until it was found in the custody of 
the Illinois State Historical Library .. . 

... General Lee’s letter to President John- 
son in his well-known chirography, together 
with his covering letter to General Grant, 
and General Grants indorsement ... bear 
the official file designation, L 29 AUS 1865”, 
which according to War Department records 
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in the National Archives was assigned them 
when they were received at Grant's Head- 
quarters of the Army on June 16, 1865. 

Before having an opportunity to write this 
story I retired. Since then I have often been 
queried about the existence of the original 
of General Lee's application for amnesty and 
I have declined to discuss it, feeling that a 
better purpose could be served by furnishing 
what information I have on the subject to 
the Senator who might profitably use it to 
secure passage of his resolution. 

Hence, I am forwarding it to you. 


As is known to many, on February 15, 
1869, the outstanding treason indict- 
ments against General Lee, his sons, and 
14 other general officers of the Confeder- 
acy, were dismissed by the United States. 

Thus, the only bar to the citizenship of 
General Lee is the third section of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that no person who has 
previously taken an oath as an officer of 
the United States and is subsequently en- 
gaged in rebellion against the same, can 
hold office. The amendment provides that 
Congress, by a two-thirds vote of each 
House, can remove such a disability. 

Mr. President, since I originally intro- 
duced this legislation in the 92d Con- 
gress, the alternative of present-day Ex- 
ecutive pardon has been suggested as a 
means for more expeditious handling of 
this matter. 

I am advised that the necessity for 
congressional action—by the legislative 
process established under the third sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution—has been indicated by both the 
White House, through the office of the 
Counsel to the President, and by the De- 
partment of Justice, through the Office 
of the Deputy Attorney General. 

Mr, President, I feel that Congress 
should act now to restore the full rights 
of citizenship to one of the greatest 
Americans of all time. 

This month, January 19, marks the 
168th anniversary of the birth of Robert 
E. Lee. Certainly no finer tribute to his 
memory and his greatness could be paid 
than to set the record straight, and in 
the manner which had his very oath of 
approval. 

I am asking that General Lee be 
granted what he in writing sought. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator from 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield to 
the able Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am impressed by the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia and I wonder if the 
Senator would allow me the privilege of 
cosponsoring the resolution with him? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia would be very willing 
to have the senior Senator from Mary- 
land as a cosponsor and will add his 
name at this point. 

Mr. President, following my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution which I am introducing for 
myself and for Mr. WILLIAM L. Scorrt, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Marras, be published in full in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I also ask 
unanimous consent that a ccpy of Gen- 
eral Lee’s letter of June 13, 1865, to Pres- 
ident Johnson; his letter of the same 
date to General Grant; General Grant’s 
endorsement of June 16, 1865; General 
Grant’s letter to General Lee of June 20, 
1865; a copy of the oath itself; a copy of 
the article by Mr. Parker; and a copy of 
the War Department’s record cards be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICHMOND, VA., June 13, 1865. 
His Excellency ANDREW JOHNSON 

Dear Sm: Being excluded from the pro- 
visions of the amnesty and pardon in the 
proclamation of the 29th ult., I hereby ap- 
ply for the benefits and full restoration of all 
rights and privileges extended to those en- 
closed in its terms. I graduated at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in June 1829; 
resigned from the United States Army, 
April, 1861; was a general in the Confederate 
Army, and included in the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, April 9, 1865. I 
have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
R, E. Lee, 
RICHMOND, June 13, 1865. 
Lieut. Gen. U.S. GRANT, 
Commanding Armies of the United States: 

GENERAL: Upon reading the President's 
proclamation of the 29th ultimo, I came to 
Richmond to ascertain what was proper or 
required of me to do, when I learned that 
with others I was to be indicted for treason 
by the grand jury at Norfolk. I had supposed 
that the officers and men of the Army of 
Northern Virginia were, by the terms of their 
surrender, protected by the United States 
Government from molestation so long as 
they conformed to its conditions. I am ready 
to meet any charges that may be preferred 
against me. I do not wish to avoid trial, but 
if I am correct as to the protection granted 
by my parole, and am not to be prosecuted, 
I desire to comply with the provisions of the 
President's proclamation, and therefore in- 
close the required application, which I re- 
quest in that event may be acted on. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, 

R. E. Leg. 


{Indorsement] 
HEADQUARTERS ARMIES 
OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
June 16, 1865. 

In my opinion the officers and men paroled 
at Appomatox Court House, and since, upon 
the same terms given to Lee, cannot be tried 
for treason so long as they observe the terms 
of their parole. This is my understanding. 
Good faith, as well as true policy, dictates 
that we should observe the conditions of 
that convention. Bad faith on the part of the 
Government, or a construction of that con- 
vention subjecting officers to trial for trea- 
son, would produce a feeling of insecurity in 
the minds of all the paroled officers and men. 
If so disposed they might even regard such 
an infraction of terms by the Government 
as an entire release from all obligations on 
their part. I will state further that the terms 
granted by me met with the hearty approval 
of the President at the time, and of the 
country generally. The action of Judge Un- 
derwood, in Norfolk, has already had an in- 
Jurious effect, and I would ask that he be 
ordered to quash all indictments found 
against paroled prisoners of war, and to de- 
sist from further prosecution of them. 

U. S. GRANT, 
Lieutenant-General. 
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HEADQUARTERS ARMIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 20, 1865. 
General R, E, LEE, 
Richmond, Va.: 

Your communications of date of the 13th 
instant, stating the steps you had taken 
after reading the President's proclamation 
of the 29th ultimo, with a view of complying 
with its provisions when you learned that, 
with others, you were to be indicted for trea- 
son by the grand jury at Norfolk; that you 
had supposed the officers and men of the 
Army of Northern Virginia were by the terms 
of their surrender protected by the United 
States Government from molestation so long 
as they conformed to its conditions; that 
you were ready to meet any charges that 
might be preferred against you, and did not 
wish to avoid trial, but that if you were 
correct as to the protection granted by your 
parole, and were not to be prosecuted, you 
desired to avail yourself of the President's 
amnesty proclamation, and enclosing an ap- 
plication therefor, with the request that in 
that event it be acted on, has been received 
and forwarded to the Secretary of War, with 
the following opinion endorsed thereon by 
me: 

“In my opinion that officers and men 
paroled at Appomattox Court-House, and 
since, upon the same terms given to Lee, 
cannot be tried for treason so long as they 
observe the terms of their parole. This is 
my understanding. Good faith, as well as 
true policy dictates that we should observe 
the conditions of that convention. Bad faith 
on the part of the Government, or a con- 
traction of that convention subjecting the 
officers to trial for treason, would produce 
a feeling of insecurity in the minds of all 
the paroled officers and men. If so disposed 
they might even regard such an infraction 
of terms by the Government as an entire 
release from all obligations on their part. 
I will state further that the terms granted 
by me met with the hearty approval of the 
President at the time, and of the country 
generally. The action of Judge Underwood, 
in Norfolk, has already had an injurious 
effect, and I would ask that he be ordered 
to quash all indicts found against paroled 
prisoners of war, and to desist from the 
further prosecution of them.” 

This opinion, I am informed, is substan- 
tially the same as that entertained by the 
Government. I haye forwarded your appli- 
cation for amnesty and pardon to the Pres- 
ident, with the following endorsement 
thereto: 

“Respectfully forwarded through the Sec- 
retary of War to the President, with the 
earnest recommendation that this applica- 
tion of General R. E. Lee for amnesty and 
pardon may be granted him. The oath of 
allegiance required by recent order of the 
President to accompany applications does 
not accompany this for the reason, as I am 
informed by General Ord, the order requir- 

it had not reached Richmond when this 
was forwarded. 
U. S. GRANT, 
Lieutenant-General.” 


OFFICE oF NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Rockbridge County, Va., October 2, 1865. 
AMNESTY OATH 
I, Robert E. Lee of Lexington, Virginia, do 
solemnly swear, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I will henceforth faithfully sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Union of the 
States thereunder, and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support 
all laws and proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with 
reference to the emancipation of slaves, 80 
help me God. 
R. E. LEE. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 

2nd day of October 1865. 
CHAS. A. DAVIDSON, 
Notary Public. 
Way Was LEE NoT PARDONED? 
(By Elmer Orls Parker) 

Achivists have recently discovered Robert 
E. Lee's oath of amnesty among State De- 
partment records in the National Archives. 
To those historians of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction who believe that Lee did not 
satisfy the requirements for amnesty this 
may come as a surprise. 

Facing an indictment for treason, Lee read 
in Richmond newspapers President Andrew 
Jobnson’s proclamation of May 29, 1865, “to 
induce all persons to return to their loyalty.” 
Lee immediately informed Gen. Ulysses S, 
Grant that he wanted to comply with the 
provisions of the proclamation and enciosed 
“the required application.” It was not in or- 
der for it was not accompanied by an oath 
of allegiance to the United States. Such an 
oath was required by an order of the Presi- 
dent. Lee’s action was premature. 

General Grant attempted to justify the 
absence of the oath. He explained to the 
President that Gene. E. O. C. Ord, command- 
ing the Department of Virginia at Rich- 
mond, informed him that the order requir- 
ing it had not reached the city when Lee's 
application was forwarded. Grant, therefore, 
earnestly recommended that amnesty and 
pardon be granted the old warrior. 

Meanwhile, Lee had been elected president 
of Washington College and had proceeded on 
“Traveller” by easy paces to Lexington where 
he was inaugurated on October 2. This was 
an important day in his life. Not only did 
he take up the life of a useful citizen, he 
also subscribed to the amnesty oath, thereby 
complying fully with the provisions of John- 
son’s proclamation. Thus, Lee had every rea- 
son to expect he would be pardoned and re- 
stored to full citizenship. 

But this never happened. Secretary of 
State William H. Seward gave Lee's appli- 
cation to a friend as a souvenir and his oath 
was evidently pigeonholed. Although at- 
tempts have been made in recent years to 
have Congress restore Lee's citizenship post- 
humously, all have come to naught. As far 
as was known Lee, after laying down his 
arms at Appomattox, had not sworn “to sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.. But the discovery of 
his oath of amnesty proves that he bad in- 
deed done so. Furthermore, he had also 
sworn to “faithfully support all laws and 
proclamations made during the rebellion 
with reference to the emancipation of slaves.” 
Lee’s oath was duly executed, signed, and 
notarized, and for a century it has remained 
buried in a file in the nation’s archives. 


[530058, 620737, Record and Pension Office, 
Oct. 26, 1899, 562822] 
Subject: Letter of Gen, R. E. Lee endorsed 
by Gen. U. S. Grant. 
From: Charles H. Walsh, 1037 Walnut Street, 
Phila., Pa. 
Date of Communication: Oct. 6, 1899. 
Purport of Communication: Offers orig. 
letter from Gen R, E. Lee; endorsed by Gen. 
U, S. Grant requesting to be considered in 
Gen. Order of pardon and amnesty for sale at 
$100. This letter was presented to Maj. Genl. 
Daniel Sullivan by Sec. Seward and 
has always remained in the possession of the 
family until obtained by writer from grand- 
son—Letter addressed to Supt. of Naval War 
Records & referred to State Dept. & then to 
the War Dept. 
M. KIRKLEY. 
Is this a matter for your consideration. 
/s/ (Megibte). 
By reference to Vol. XLVI, Part III, pp. 
1275, 1276 and 1287, of the published War 
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Records, it will be seen that we have a record 
of the transactions, amply sufficient, it is 
believed, for all historical purposes. The last 
paragraph of Grant's letter to Lee, on page 
1287, supplies all essential information on 
the subject. Lee’s application for amnesty 
and pardon did not require action of the 
War Department. The paper properly be- 
longed to the State Department, to which it 
probably was referred by the President af- 
ter its receipt by him from General Grant. 
Respectfully, 
Ocr. 26/99. 
J.W.K." 
Seen by Genl. Ainsworth who directs that 
the writer be informed that this Department 
has no money to purchase records of any 
kind. 
/s/ (Megible). 
Ret. No. 562,822. by a copy of the Indorse- 
ment recorded below. No. of Inclosures to ac- 
company paper:— 
R.C.E., Correspondent. 
(Illegible initials), Examiner. 
Done Oct, 26, 1899, by HLC. 
INDORSEMENT 
Respectfully returned to Mr. Charles H. 
Walsh, Publisher, No. 1037 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with the information that this 
Dept. has no fund at its disposal with which 
to purchase records of any kind. 
By authority, etc., 
Chief, etc., 
(ERR). 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I have 
recently seen a copy of the editorial, 
entitled “Citizenship for General Lee”, 
which was published in the Richmond 
News Leader on January 20, 1975. Ross 
Mackenzie, editor of the editorial page, 
again recounts the details of the efforts 
to restore full rights of citizenship to Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and has called on the 
bicentennial Congress to take action on 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OITIZENSHIP FOR GENERAL LEE 

Yesterday marked the 168th anniversary 
of the birth of Robert Edward Lee at Strat- 
ford in Westmoreland County; he died more 
than 104 years ago, on October 12, 1870. Yet 
when he died, he had not been restored to 
the full citizenship to which he was indis- 
putably entitled. Numerous efforts to restore 
his citizenship posthumously haye failed. 
The latest effort was a joint resolution in- 
troduced in the last session of Congress by 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr. The resolution 
was sent to the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
where it languished and—ultimately—died. 
Senator Byrd currently is exploring with 
members of the Committee how best to pro- 
ceed this year. 

The evidence supporting restoration of full 
citizenship to General Lee—some of that evi- 
dence discovered only in the past several 
years—is unequivocal. The essential evidence 
is this: 

On April 9, 1865, General Lee surrendered 
the Army of Northern Virginia to General 
Ulysses Grant at Appomattox Court House. 
The War Between the States was over. On 
May 29 of that year, President Andrew John- 
son signed a proclamation granting amnesty 
to practically everyone who had taken up 
arms against the North. On June 13, 1865, 
General Lee wrote to President Johnson from 
Richmond: “Sir: Being excluded from the 


provisions of the amnesty and pardon con- 
tained in the proclamation of the 29th ult., 


I hereby apply for the benefits and full res- 
toration of all rights and privileges extended 
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to those included in its terms.” General Lee 
sent his letter to General Grant, who for- 
warded it to President Johnson with—in 
General Grant’s words—"the earnest recom- 
mendation that this application be 
granted him.” 

Apparently both General Lee and General 
Grant were unaware on June 13 that an oath 
renewing one's allegiance to the United 
States must accompany such a request. At 
any rate, and perhaps for that reason, Presi- 
dent Johnson never took any action on Gen- 
eral Lee's request. Because of the apparent 
absence of an oath, for a century every at- 
tempt to restore full citizenship to General 
Lee went nowhere. Then about five years ago 
a researcher digging through records in the 
National Archives discovered a notarized 
oath of renewed allegiance signed by Gen- 
eral Lee on October 2, 1865. In the oath [see 
below] General Lee said: 

“I, Robert E. Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, 
do solemnly swear, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully 
support, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the Unted States, and the Union of the 
States thereunder, and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support all 
laws and proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with ref- 
erence to the emancipation of slaves, so help 
me God.” 

It is obvious that between June 13 and 
October 2, General Lee learned of the need 
for an oath. No one could ask for a more 
straightforward statement of allegiance to 
the United States. Yet the fate of the oath 
after General Lee signed it is unknown— 
except that somehow it found its way into 
the National Archives, there to reside for 
100 years. 

On February 15, 1869, the government 
dismissed several treason indictments against 
General Lee, his sons, and 14 other general 
officers of the Confederacy. Thereby, the goy- 
ernment removed the only remaining bar 
to the full restoration of General Lee’s citi- 
zenship. According to several legal opinions, 
however, only Congress—by a two-thirds vote 
of each house—can restore full citizenship 
to him. 

In the words of Senator Byrd, General Lee 
“has stood as an unequaled example of gen- 
tlemanly demeanor, both in victory and 
adversity, [and he has fulfilled] every re- 
quirement for the restoration of his citizen- 
ship.” Last February 7, in a resolution 
adopted by acclamation, the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly said that “the legal disabilities 
placed upon General Lee as a result of his 
service as General of the Army of Northern 
Virginia should be removed, and [he] should 
be posthumously restored to the full rights 
of citizenship, effective June 13, 1865, by 
the Congress of the United States.” 

General Lee died a man without a coun- 
try. As he said soon after the war, “I believe 
it to be the duty of every man to unite in the 
restoration of the country and the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and harmony,” so it is the 
duty of Congress to restore the full measure 
of his rights to him, albeit posthumously. 
We urge Senator Byrd not to relent in this 
matter. And we urge this bicentennial Con- 
gress to follow the Senator's lead. 


GENERAL LEE’s OATH 

I, Robert E. Lee, of Lexington, Virginia, do 
solemnly swear, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I will henceforth faithfully sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Union of the 
States thereunder, and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully support all 
laws and proclamations which have been 
made during the existing rebellion with ref- 
erence to the emancipation of slaves, so help 
me God.—Signed, R. E. Lee. 
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SJ. Res. 23 

Whereas this entire Nation has long rec- 
ognized the outstanding virtues of courage, 
patriotism, and selfless devotion to duty of 
General R. E. Lee, and has recognized the 
contribution of General Lee in healing the 
wounds of the War between the States, and 

Whereas, in order to further the goal of 
reunion of this country, General Lee, on June 
13, 1865, applied to the President for amnesty 
and pardon and restoration of his rights as 
a citizen, and 

Whereas this request was fayorably en- 
dorsed by General Ulysses S. Grant on June 
16, 1865, and 

Whereas, General Lee’s full citizenship was 
not restored to him subsequent to his request 
of June 13, 1865, for the reason that no ac- 
companying oath of allegiance was submitted, 
and 

Whereas, on October 12, 1870, General Lee 
died, still denied the right to hold any office 
and other rights of citizenship, and 

Whereas a recent discovery has revealed 
that General Lee did in fact on October 2, 
1865, swear allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States and to the Union, and 

Whereas it appears that General Lee thus 
fulfilled all of the legal as well as moral re- 
quirements incumbent upon him for re- 
storation of his citizenship: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in accordance 
with section 3 of amendment 14 of the United 
States Constitution, the legal disabilities 
placed upon General Lee as a result of his 
service as General of the Army of Northern 
Virginia are removed, and that General R. E. 
Lee is posthumously restored to the full 
rights of citizenship, effective June 13, 1865. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


At the request of Mr. Proxmrre, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr, FANNIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2, a bill to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
in order to recognize and confirm the 
applicability of and to strengthen and 
further the objectives of the First 
Amendment to radio and television 
broadcasting stations. 

S. 5 


At the request of Mr. Cumes, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
Lincs), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. TUNNEY) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 5, the Federal Govern- 
ment-in-the-Sunshine Act. 

S. 131 


At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 131, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to e=roll certain Alaskan Natives for 
benefits under the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act and for other purposes. 

S. 350 


At the request of Mr. Curtis, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. HrusKa) 
was added as a cosponsor of S, 350, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cancel certain obligations, and 
to construct, operate and maintain cer- 
tain works in connection with the Ma- 
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rage Flats Irrigation project, and for 
other purposes. 


5. 445 


At the request of Mr. Hucu Scorr, 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHA- 
Way) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
445, a bill to assure that an individual 
or family whose income is increased by 
reason of a general increase in monthly 
social security benefits, will not, because 
of such general increase, suffer a loss or 
a reduction in the benefits the individual 
or family has been receiving under cer- 
tain Federal or federally assisted pro- 
grams. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Journal 
Resolution 12, to delay the imposition of 
oil import fees and higher oil prices. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 9 


At the request of Mr. Cures, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney), 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Resolution 9, to amend 
the Senate Rules. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 45—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE REFERRAL OF MESSAGES 
CONCERNING THE BUDGET 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. Younc, and Mr. BELLMON) 
submitted the following resolution: 

S. Res. 45 

Resolved, 

1. That messages received pursuant to title 
X of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act be referred concurrently 
to the Appropriations Committee, to the 
Budget Committee, and to any other appro- 
priate authorizing committee. 

2. That bills and resolutions introduced 
with respect to such messages shall be re- 
ferred to the Appropriations Committee, the 
Budget Committee, and pending implemen- 
tation of sectigfi 401 of the Congressional 
Budget Impoundment Control Act and sub- 
ject to section 401(d), to any other com- 
mittee exercising jurisdiction over contract 
and borrowing authority programs as defined 
by section 401(c) (2) (A) and (B). The Budg- 
et Committee and such other committees 
shall report their views, if any, to the Appro- 
priations Committee within 20 days following 
referral of such messages, bills, or resolu- 
tions. The Budget Committee's consideration 
shall extend only to macroeconomic impli- 
cations, impact on priorities and aggregate 
Spending levels, and the legality of the Presi- 
dent's use of the deferral and rescission 
mechanism under title X. The Appropria- 
tions and authorizing committtees shall ex- 
ercise their normal responsibilities over pro- 
grams and priorities. 

3. If any Committee to which a bill or 
resolution has been referred recommends 
its passage, the Appropriations Committee 
shall report that bill or resolution together 
with its views and reports of the Budget 
and any appropriate authorizing committees 
to the Senate within: 

A. the time remaining under the Act in 
the case of rescissions, or 

B. within 20 days in the case of deferrals. 
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4. The 20 day period referred to herein 
means 20 calendar days; and for the purposes 
of computing the 20 days, recesses or ad- 
journments of the Senate for more than 3 
days to a day certain shall not be counted; 
and for recesses and adjournments of more 
than 30 calendar days, continuous duration 
or the sine die adjournment of a session, the 
20 day period shall begin anew on the day 
following the reconvening of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 46—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING THE REFERRAL OF PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION AND OTHER 
MATTERS TO STANDING COMMIT- 
TEES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S, Res. 46 

Resolved, That Rule XXVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“3. (a) Whenever proposed legislation or 
any other matter which is to be referred to 
a standing committee broadly crosses or sig- 
nificantly involves the jurisdictions of one 
or more such committees, such proposed 
legislation or other matter shall be referred 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 137 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, unless a motion is made 
to refer the proposed legislation or other 
matter under this paragraph. 

“(b) Upon motion, when proposed legis- 
lation has been read a second time or when 
any other matter has been laid before the 
Senate, it may be referred to more than one 
standing committee. Such motion may direct 
joint or sequential referral with appropriate 
instructions as to further referrals, time 
allowed for consideration by à committee, 
and discharge of a committee from further 
consideration. The report filed by commit- 
tees to which proposed legislation or other 
matter has been jointly referred shall be a 
joint report of such committees unless other- 
wise ordered by the Senate. A motion direct- 
ing sequential referral of proposed legisla- 
tion or other matter to more than one such 
committee shall provide that, upon the re- 
porting of such proposed legislation or other 
matter by any such committee, it shall then 
be referred to the other suck committee or 
committees which have not then reported it. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other rule, dur- 
ing the consideration of any proposed legis- 
lation or other matter which has been re- 
ferred to more than one committee pursuant 
to a motion under this paragraph and which 
has been reported by such committees, an 
amendment proposed to an amendment pro- 
posed by any of such committees shall be in 
order.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 47—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. NELSON (for himself and Mr. 
Javirs) submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

S. Res. 47 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
tmposed upon it by S, Res. 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized 
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to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of the problems of American 
small and independent business and to make 
recommendations concerning those problems 
to the appropriate legislative committees of 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1975, through 
February 29, 1976, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personne] of any such department or agency, 
(4) to procure the temporary services (not 
in excess of one year) or intermittent serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as a standing commit- 
tee of the Senate may procure such services 
under section 202(i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and (5) to provide 
assistance for the members of its profes- 
sional staff in obtaining specialized training, 
in the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as any such standing committee may 
provide that assistance under section 202(j) 
of such Act. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $263,000, 
of which amount (1) not to exceed $10,000 
may be expended for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof, and (2) not to exceed 
$1,000 may be expended for the training of 
the professional staff of such committee. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 5. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 48—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION URGING 
CONTINUING EFFORTS IN BEHALF 
OF AMERICANS MISSING IN AC- 
TION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the 
lowing resolution: 

S, Res 48 

Whereas, January 27, 1975 will mark the 
second anniversary of the signing of the 
Agreement on Ending the War and Restor- 
ing Peace in Vietnam signed in Paris on 
January 27, 1973; and 

Whereas, the Laotian ce.se-fire protocols 
are now entering their second year; and 

Whereas, both sides under the Vietnam 
agreement charged the other with violations 
of its provisions; and 

Whereas, several important aspects of the 
Lao protocols have not been implemented; 
and 

Whereas, in Cambodia there is not even 
the prospect of a cease-fire agreement; and 

Whereas, the foregoing conditions have 
forestalled the implementation of Article 8 
(b) of the Paris Agreement relating to the 
missing in action and resulted in the fallure 
of any performance on the obligations con- 
tained in the Lao protocol which provide 
for an accounting for Americans missing in 
action: 

Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the United States Government 
should ask all parties signatory to the Paris 
Agreement and to the Lao protocols to abide 
by their provisions. 


fol- 


January 30, 1975 


Sec. 2. The President and the Secretary of 
State should continue to take the necessary 
steps, including such new negotiations as 
may be deemed necessary to obtain an hon- 
orable determination of the fate of all U.S. 
servicemen and civilians missing In South- 
east Asia. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit this resolution to the 
President who is requested to report to the 
Senate in 90 days on steps taken to imple- 
ment the resolution. 

OUR MIA’S: 2 YEARS AFTER THE PARIS 
AGREEMENT 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, 2 
years ago with a sense of relief and ex- 
pectation we celebrated the signing of 
the “Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam.” We be- 
lieved that the long Indochina conflict 
was at last over. Our troops were already 
being withdrawn and we knew that our 
prisoners of war would soon be coming 
home. 

Unfortunately, as we now know, many 
issues were left unresolved when we 
turned away from Indochina. Among 
the most distressing of these is the un- 
resolved fate of our Americans missing 
in action. 

The Paris agreement included many 
complicated reciprocal undertakings, 
many of which, absent any enforcement 
mechanism, were dependent upon the 
faith and good will of the vietnamese 
parties. Of particular interest to our 
MIA families was the undertaking on 
the part of the Vietnamese parties to pro- 
vide information concerning those miss- 
ing in action. It did not occur to us at 
the time that there would be any question 
of Hanoi’s compliance with this aspect 
of the agreement. 

Today, 2 years after the signing of the 
agreement, the families of our missing 
Americans have yet to receive any in- 
formation concerning their loved ones. 
Worst of all, there seems to be so little 
that can be done about this situation. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from Mr. E. C. Mills, the executive direc- 
tor of the National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia. In that letter Mr. Mills 
urged that I introduce a resolution on 
behalf of the MIA families. After consul- 
tation with my colleagues and those fa- 
miliar with this problem I have drawn up 
the resolution which I am introducing 
today. I believe that it incorporates the 
principal features of the resolution sug- 
gested by the League of Families. 

We know that this problem cannot 
be solved by passing another resolution. 
Such action, though, would signify our 
dedication to the proposition that our 
brave MIA families deserve an account- 
ing for their loved ones. 

We in the Congress and officials in 
the executive branch should continue as 
we have in the past to search for ways in 
which to obtain more information. If, as 
the League of Families has suggested, it 
is necessary for us to reopen our discus- 
sions with the North Vietnamese in order 
to facilitate this search, careful consider- 
ation should be given to that course of 
action. 

I urge my colleagues to give careful 
consideration to this resolution and to 
the problem which it addresses. 


January 30, 1975 


SENATE RESOLUTION 49—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following resolution: 

S. Res. 49 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings,, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Government Operations, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized from March 1, 
1975, through February 29, 1976, for the 
purposes stated and within the limitations 
imposed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent funds of the Senate, (2) to em- 
ploy personnel, and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a re- 
imbursement basis the services of personnel 
of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1975, through 
February 29, 1976, to expend not to exceed 
$2,406,362 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth be- 
low in succeeding sections of this resolution, 
said funds to be allocated to the respective 
specific inquiries and to the procurement 
of the services of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended) in accordance with 
such succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Src. 3. Not to exceed $239,200 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of— 

(1) Budget and accounting measures, 
other than appropriations; 

(2) Reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government; 

(3) Reports of the Comptroller General 
of the United States and recommendations 
deemed necessary or desirable in connection 
with such reports; 

(4) The operation of Government activi- 
ties at all levels with a view to determining 
its economy and efficiency; 

(5) The effects of laws enacted to re- 
organize the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government; and 

(6) The intergovernmental relationships 
between the United States and the States, 
municipalities, and international organiza- 
tions, of which amount not to exceed $20,000 
may be expended for the procurement of 
individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. (a) Not to exceed $1,113,000 shall 
be available for a study or investigation of— 

(1) The efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions of all branches of the Government in- 
cluding the possible existence of fraud, mis- 
feasance, malfeasance, collusion, misman- 
agement, incompetence, corruption, or 
unethical practices, waste, extravagance, con- 
flicts of interest, and the improper expend- 
iture of Government funds in transactions, 
contracts, and activities of the Government 
or of Government officials and employees and 
any and all such improper practices between 
Government personnel and corporations, in- 
dividuals, companies, or persons affiliated 
therewith, doing business with the Govern- 
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ment; and the compliance or noncompliance 
of such corporations, companies, or indi- 
viduals or other entities with the rules, 
regulations, and laws governing the various 
governmental agencies and its relationships 
with the public: Provided, That, in carry- 
ing out the duties herein set forth, the in- 
quiries of this committee or any subcommit- 
tee thereof shall not be deemed limited to 
the records, functions, and operations of 
the particular branch of the Government 
under inquiry, and may extend to the rec- 
ords and activities of persons, corporations, 
or other entities dealing with or affecting 
that particular branch of the Government; 

(2) The extent to which criminal or other 
improper practices or activities are, or have 
been, engaged in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations or in groups or organiza- 
tions of employees or employers, to the detri- 
ment of interests of the public, employers, 
or employees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such inter- 
ests against the occurrence of such practices 
or activities; 

(3) Syndicated or organized crime which 
may operate in or otherwise utilize the facili- 
ties of interstate or international commerce 
in furtherance of any transactions which are 
in violation of the law of the United States 
or of the State in which the transactions oc- 
cur, and, if so, the manner and extent to 
which, and the identity of the persons, firms, 
or corporations, or other entities by whom 
such utilization is being made, what facili- 
ties, devices, methods, techniques, and tech- 
nicalities are being used or employed, and 
whether or not organized crime utilizes such 
interstate facilities or otherwise operates in 
interstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting infiuences in violation of the law 
of the United States or the laws of any State, 
and further, to study and investigate the 
manner in which and the extent to which 
Persons engaged in organized criminal activi- 
ties have infiltrated into lawfulness business 
enterprise; and to study the adequacy of 
Federal laws to prevent the operations of or- 
ganized crime in interstate or international 
commerce; and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect the public 
against the occurrences of such practices or 
activities; 

(4) All other aspects of crime and lawless- 
ness within the United States which have 
an impact upon or affect the national health, 
welfare, and safety; 

(5) Riots, violent disturbances of the 
peace, vandalism, civil and criminal dis- 
order, insurrection, the commisison of crimes 
in connection therewith, the immediate and 
longstanding causes, the extent and effects 
of such occurrences and crimes, and meas- 
ures necessary for their immediate and long- 
range prevention and for the preservation of 
law and order and to insure domestic tran- 
quillity within the United States; 

(6) The efficlency and economy of opera- 
tions of all branches and functions of the 
Government with particular reference to— 

(A) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 

(B) the capacity of present national secu- 
rity staffing, methods, and processes to make 
full use of the Nation’s resources of knowl- 
edge, talents, and 

(C) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations prin- 
cipally concerned with national security of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(D) legislative and other proposals to im- 
prove these methods, processes, and rela- 
tionships; 
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(7) The efficiency, economy, and effective- 
ness of all agencies and departments of the 
Government involved in the control and 
management of energy shortages including, 
but not limited to, their performance with 
respect to— 

(A) the collection and dissemination of ac- 
curate statistics on fuel demand and supply; 

(B) the implementation of effective energy 
conservation measures; 

(C) the pricing of energy in all forms; 

(D) coordination of energy programs with 
State and local government; 

(E) control of exports of scarce fuels; 

(F) the management of tax, import, pric- 
ing, and other policies affecting energy sup- 

Hes; 

a (G) maintenance of the independent sec- 
tor of the petroleum industry as a strong 
competitive force; 

(H) the allocation of fuels in short supply 
by public and private entities; 

(1) the management of energy supplies 
owned or controlled by the Government; 

(J) relations with other oil producing and 
consuming countries; 

(K) the monitoring of compliance by gov- 
ernments, corporations, or individuals with 
the laws and regulations governing the allo- 
cation, conservation, or pricing of energy 
supplies; and 

(L) research into the discovery and devel- 
opment of alternative energy supplies: 
Provided, That, in carrying out the duties 
herein set forth, the inquiries of this com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
not be deemed limited to the records, func- 
tions, and operations of the particular branch 
of the Government under inquiry, and may 
extend to the records and activities of per- 
sons, corporations, or other entities dealing 
with or affecting that particular branch of 
the Government; 
of which amount not to exceed $20,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
affect or impair the exercise by any other 
standing committee of the Senate of any 
power, or the discharge by such committee 
of any duty, conferred or imposed upon it by 
the Standing Rules of the Senate or by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from March 1, 
1975, through Februcry 29, 1976, is gutho- 
rized, in its, his, or their discretion, (1) to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and production of corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, (2) 
to hold hearings, (3) to sit and act at any 
time or place during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjournment periods of the Senate, (4) 
to administer oaths, and (5) take testimony, 
either orally or by sworn statement. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $388,544 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of in- 
tergovernmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and municipali- 
ties, including the fiscal interrelationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
and local governments and the manner in 
which Federal assistance is disbursed to State 
and local governments, and including an 
evaluation of studies, reports, and recom- 
mendations made thereon and submitted to 
the Congress by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 86-380, approved 
by the President on September 24, 1959, as 
amended by Public Law 89-733, approved by 
the President on November 2, 1966; of which 
amount not to exceed $15,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of the services 
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of individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $258,618 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of the 
efficiency and economy of operations of the 
Federal Government with respect to— 

(1) Policies, procedures and activities 
affecting— 

`) the accounting, financial reporting and 
auditing of government obligations and 
expenditures; 

(B) the oversight of Federal agency and 
program performance and effectiveness; 

(C) the development and effectiveness of 
fiscal, budgetary and program information 
systems and controls; and 

(D) the development and improvement of 
management capability and efficiency; 

(2) Policies, procedures and activities 
affecting— 

(A) preparation and submission of Federal 
regulatory agency budgets to Congress; and 

(B) data collection and dissemination by 
Federal regulatory agencies; and 

(3) Review and evaluation of procedures 
and legislation with respect to federal ad- 
visory committees, federal resports, ques- 
tionnaires, interrogatories; 
of which amount not to exceed $15,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of services 
of individual consultants or organizations 
thereof, 

Sec. 7. Not to exceed $292,000 shall be avall- 
able for a study or investigation of the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the government with respect 
to— 

(1) Federal spending practices, particularly 
Federal procurement, and the laws, regula- 
tions and procedures governing Federal con- 
tracts, grants, transfer payments, and other 
spending arrangements; the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy and other executive 
branch organizations responsible for Federal 
spending practices; 

(2) The efficiency and economy of Federal 
spending practices, as applied and used to 
meet agency statutory charters and program 
objectives; and 

(3) All measures relating to the open pub- 
He conduct of the meetings of all branches 
of the government; 


of which amount not to exceed $10,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Src. 8. Not to exceed $115,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of the 
economy, efficiency, and productivity of the 
operations of the Federal Government with 
respect to— 

(1) Development of— 

(A) methods and procedures to effectively 
oversee the operations of the Executive 
branch; and 

(B) methods by which Federal programs 
may be effectively reviewed and analyzed; 

(2) Budget measures, other than appro- 
priations, or matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Budget as provided 
in the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974, including— 

(A) the formulation and submission to 
Congress of budget recommendations by the 
President; and 

(B) the review and authorization of budget 
requirements by the Congress; and 

(C) the execution and control of author- 
ized budget obligations and expenditures; 

(3) The utilization and disposal of Federal 
property and administrative services, includ- 
ing the management of Federal records and 
archives; and 

(4) The evaluation of efforts to reduce the 
volume .of Federal paperwork; 
of which amount not to exceed $2,500 may 
be expended for the procurement of services 
of individual consultants or organizations 
thereof. 
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Sec. 9. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with 
respect to each study or investigation for 
which expenditure is authorized by this res- 
olution, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 29, 
1976. 

Sec. 10. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed in the 
aggregate $2,406,362 shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the 
committee, 


——— ma 


SENATE RESOLUTION 50—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EXPEN- 
DITURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE BUDGET 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
the Budget, reported the following reso- 
lution: 

S. Res. 50 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with Its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on the 
Budget, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1975, through Feb- 
ruary 29, 1976, in its discretion (1) to make 
expenditures from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and (3) 
with the prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $l,- 
892,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$133,500 may be expended for the procure- 
ment of the services of individual consult- 
ants, or organizations thereof (as author- 
ized by section 202(i) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 51—ORIGINAL 


RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

8. Res. 51 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Finance, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1975, through 
February 29, 1976, in tts discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, and (2) to employ personnel, 
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Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed 
$990,000. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SMALL 
BUSINESS TAX NEEDS 


Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, notice is 
hereby given of public hearings on the 
tax needs of small business under the 
twin impact of recession and inflation. 
The sessions are to be held on February 4 
in room 1114 DSOB and on February 5 
in room 224 RSOB at 9:30 a.m. each day. 

The combination of inflation and 


_recession we have witnessed over the past 


year has produced one of the most seri- 
ous economic crises since the Great 
Depression. For 1974, the Consumer Price 
Index has increased 12.2 percent, while 
the Wholesale Price Index, which directly 
reflects the price small business firms 
must pay for their raw materials and 
merchandise, has increased 20.9 percent 
in the last 12 months. At the same time, 
a year-long recession has resulted in 
reduced national output and unemploy- 
ment of over 7 percent. 

There is wide agreement that a pack- 
age of tax reductions is urgently needed 
to pull the country out of a recession, 
without further aggravating inflation. 

What should be the participation of 
small business in this tax package? The 
small business community numbers 97 
percent of the Nation’s 12 million enter- 
prises. It accounts for more than one- 
half of all employment and about one- 
third of the gross national product. It 
also provides invaluable leadership in 
local communities across the Nation, 
maintaining economic bases which con- 
tribute to balance between rural areas, 
smaller towns and larger cities. 

The administration's tax proposals, in 
my view, do not do justice to small busi- 
ness. The two items in this tax package 
addressed to business are the investment 
credit and reduction of corporate tax 
rates. 

Our research discloses that, as to the 
investment tax credit, the 351 largest 
corporations received more than one- 
half of all of the credits in 1968—the last 
full year for which information is avail- 
able. Similarly, as to reductions in the 
corporate tax rate, the statistics from 
the Internal Revenue Service seem to 
show that small businesses earning less 
than $25,000—the level at which the 
corporate surtax is imposed—would re- 
ceive only 6.4 percent of the benefits. 

It can certainly be argued that one of 
the approaches to improving the economy 
is to confer the lion’s share of the new 
advantages on a very few great corpora- 
tions which already have lower effective 
tax rates than smaller companies. Evi- 
dently this is the position the adminis- 
tration has initially taken. But there are 
other approaches. 
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To me it seems far more equitable, and 
potentially more effective, to distribute 
the benefits of the 1975 tax legislation 
so that smaller business receives at least 
a proportionate share. 

To that end, I will shortly introduce 
the comprehensive small business tax 
simplification and reform bill which has 
provisions aimed at all types of busi- 
nesses and all phases of the business 
life cycle. Also, Representative AL ULL- 
MAN, the distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has 
just proposed a tax package which gives 
additional recognition to small business. 

We need to examine all of these pro- 
posals. If we are interested in creating 
jobs, we should explore whether those 
employing more than half the work force 
are in a position to increase employment 
more rapidly, and perhaps more perma- 
nently. 

If capital investment is our primary 
goal, those considering tax proposals 
should probably be sensitive to the fact 
that large firms have access to the stock 
market, the bond market and many 
money markets which are closed to small 
firms because of their size. It seems to 
me that the increase in first-year de- 
preciation approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee in August 1974 may 
be even better suited to today’s circum- 
stances. Moreover, such a provision 


would apply to the 10 million noncorpo- 
rate businesses in the country as well as 
the 2 million corporations. 

In my view, we should be doubly care- 
ful about piling additional tax advan- 
tages on top of disproportionate tax and 


capital-raising advantages already en- 
joyed by large corporations, This might 
have the effect of driving more small 
firms out of business, thus eliminating 
competition which in turn tends to again 
raise prices. 

To inquire into these and related ques- 
tions, the Select Committee on Small 
Business has scheduled 2 days of hear- 
ings in early February. We expect to hear 
from small persons, private 
economists, and tax experts, as well as 
governmental agencies. We are request- 
ing that the witnesses address them- 
selves to the following matters: 

First. Furnishing statistical evidence 
of the impact of recession and inflation 
on small business; 

Second, Analyzing the administration’s 
tax proposal for dealing with these prob- 
lems, particularly as they affect small 
business; and 

Third. Offering specific alternatives— 
with economic backup—to support how 
such proposals would benefit the econ- 
omy, as well as small business by way of 
inclusion in the “quickie” tax package, 
as well as the longer term small business 
tax simplification and reform bill. 

A report on this inquiry will be avail- 
able for the Committee on Finance be- 
fore the conclusion of their deliberations 
incident to reporting a bill. Time is short, 
but the timetable has been imposed upon 
us by the economic difficulties in which 
the Nation finds itself. We realize the 
burden imposed on the small business 
community is heavy because the facts 
and figures we are seeking are not 
gathered and packaged by any Govern- 
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ment agency, but must be gathered 
laboriously by small business associations 
at their own substantial time and 
expense. 

Nevertheless, I feel that every effort 
must be made. There is a consensus that 
we must have action now in the tax 
field. 

Our hearings will be an opportunity 
for small business to “make its case” for 
equitable tax treatment in 1975. We hope 
they will give small business a voice in 
the drafting of tax legislation which will 
take shape in February, rather than 
being treated as an afterthought as has 
been the case for many years. 


NOTICE OF SEMINARS BY THE 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Budget Committee, 
I would like to announce a series of 
seminars which the Budget Committee 
will hold next week. The President's 
budget will be announced on Monday, 
February 3, and so these seminars are 
designed to address the economic con- 
siderations affecting this budget, the pri- 
orities refiected in the budget, and the 
various revenue proposals contained in 
the 1976 budget. 

The program for the seminars is as 
follows: 

Monday, February 3—“Economic con- 
siderations and the budget;” 9 a.m., room 
3302 DSOB. 

Tuesday, February 4—‘“Priorities in 
the 1976 budget;” 9 a.m., room 3302 
DSOB. 

Wednesday, February 5—“Congres- 
sional and administrative revenue pro- 
posals”; 9 a.m., room 3302 DSOB. 

Participating in these seminars will be 
economists and budget experts as well 
as staff experts from the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

These seminars will be working ses- 
sions of the committee in preparing for 
the drafting of the first concurrent reso- 
lution and the accompanying report. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, next 
year we will be celebrating the Bicenten- 
nial anniversary of America’s independ- 
ence. The emphasis will rightly be placed 
on our continuing dedication to freedom 
and human rights, as embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is an 
anniversary and an event of which ey- 
ery American can rightly be proud. 

But there is another anniversary that 
occurred last month which escaped pub- 
lic attention and for which there was no 
fanfare. It was the 26th anniversary of 
the proclamation of the Universal Decla- 
ration on Human Rights. This is an event 
for which Americans can also be ex- 
tremely proud. The United States in 
those early days of the United Nations 
was one of the prime movers in placing 
that body foursquare behind the promo- 
tion of human rights. In fact, the United 
States was the prime drafter of the first 
human rights convention ever adopted by 
the U.N.—the Genocide Convention. 
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In the intervening years, however, 
American enthusiasm for the promotion 
of human rights waned as geopolitical 
considerations caught the eye of our pol- 
icymakers. Indeed, the treaty our dele- 
gates championed—the Genocide Con- 
vention—has languished before the Sen- 
ate for a full quarter century without a 
vote on its merits. 

Mr. President, there has been a great 
deal of speculation about the new spirit 
of the 94th Congress. Prompt ratifica- 
tion of this treaty would provide concrete 
proof of that new spirit and serve as a 
belated observance of the anniversary of 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights. 


VIRGINIA—AND THE SEA 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Vice Adm, M. G. Bayne, U.S. Navy, 
spoke before the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety in Richmond on January 20, 1975. 

Admiral Bayne is commandant of the 
National War College. 

Admiral Bayne’s address ‘“Virginia— 
And the Sea” is a thoughtful, interest- 
ing, and stimulating one. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA—AND THE SEA 


What a privilege it is for a naval officer 
to speak with this distinguished audience 
about the sea: and what a pleasure for a 
native of this great commonwealth to talk 
of the Virginian Sea—where it all began. 
Captain John Smith named the Atlantic 
Ocean coastal area from Cape Cod to Cape 
Hatteras The Virginia Sea, and so inscribed 
his famous map of Virginia. He was describ- 
ing the boundaries of the original Virginia 
Charter issued by King James I jointly to the 
London and Plymouth companies on April 10, 
1606. 

This charter announced “our license to 
make habitation, plantation, and to deduce 
a colony of sundry of our people into that 
part of America commonly called Virginia, 
situate, lying and being all along the sea 
coasts, between 34° northerly latitude from 
the equinoctial line, and 45° of the same 
latitude, and in the mainland between the 
Same 34° and 45°; and the islands there- 
unto adjacent or within 100 miles of the 
coast thereof.’’. 

The charter thus, defined Virginia as all 
the land, coastal areas, islands and waters 
from what is now South Carolina to Maine 
extending 100 miles to seaward. Captain John 
Smith's Virginian Sea was aptly named. 

Quite recently, the Virginia Sea has again 
been identified and updated by an inter- 
esting bathymetric chart produced by the 
Virginia Institute of Marine Science at 
Giouster Point, Virginia. Part one of that 
chart issued last year and called the Vir- 
ginia Sea covers the coastal areas from Cape 
Henlopen; Delaware to Cape Hatteras; and 
as we approach our Bicentennial year— 
carries us back to those days when Western 
man was beginning an adventure destined to 
have the most momentous consequences for 
all mankind. 

In the years which followed that first 
charter, the Virginia Sea became the cross- 
roads for the greatest expansion of com- 
merce and trade the world has ever known. 

Through the waters of this sea hopeful 
people struggled westward with their meagre 
possessions and their dreams—often only 
thelr dreams. Many lost those possessions, 
and many gave their lives in the pursuit of 
their dreams; but the dreams were enough 
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to sustain most of them, and their achieve- 
ment, in time, provided the world with the 
finest flowering of Western civilization yet 
known. 

Their courageous vision and its direct re- 
lation to positive action was clearly seen in 
the 17th and 18th centuries; but at times 
today that vision may seem clouded. It is 
about that vision, and its fundamental truth 
that I would speak this evening. 

The adventure through the Virginia Sea, 
which ultimately established in a new world, 
immense wealth and new frontiers of law, 
government, religion, commerce, education, 
society, technology and—especially of per- 
sonal freedom—that adventure was success- 
ful because of the clear understanding of 
one unchanging natural law. Our world is 
70% water—seas—oceans—which can be the 
highways between islands of populated land. 
The people who live on these islands most 
successfully are those who understand best 
how to use the water areas between them. 

The eventual success of the London Com- 
pany'’s establishment in Jamestown was 
achieved only after repeated efforts during 
the 17th century had failed; it was at- 
tempted in clear recognition that through 
the Virginia Sea lay the path of least risk 
to a new world. The Spanish held sway 
to the south of latitude 34°; the French to 
the north of latitude 45°. The English de- 
feat of the Spanish armada in 1588 removed 
most of the Spanish warships from the At- 
lantic Ocean highways, and freed the move- 
ment of English ships to cross the Atlantic 
and enter the Virginia Sea. A residual of 
Spanish naval power remained, and con- 
stituted a threat as English ships moved 
west into the new world. Close by were the 
traditional routes of the Spanish treasure 
fleets; any ship sighted had to be feared as 
a potential enemy: Here pirate trade flour- 
ished; here storms and treacherous, unchar- 
tered areas were a way of life. But here in 
the Virginia Sea lay the roadway to new 
wealth, fertile new lands, new raw materials 
to feed the industrial revolution in England; 
and above all—a chance for all who sur- 
vived the trip to start a new life and ad- 
venture unmarred by royal or feudal whims. 

The southern end of the Virginia Sea was 
the gateway to this new world. In the de- 
veloping days of this Nation the rivers of 
the James, the York, the Rappahanock, the 
Potomac led into the fertile coastal plain, 
and nurtured and spread the unique seed 
first planted in 1607 at Jamestown. Ship- 
ping reached these rivers, through Cape 
Henry and Cape Charles by proceeding into 
the Chesapeake Bay (an Algonquin Indian 
mame meaning Great Shellfish Bay). The 
bay and the rivers formed a natural protec- 
tive system, and fostered rapid development 
of special kinds of seaborne commerce 
which brought the benefits of wealth and 
prestige to Virginia planters. It was an en- 
vironment in which energetic and intelligent 
men could prosper. 

The lure of the new life brought all types 
across the Virginian Sea—and Virginia ac- 
commodated them all—aristocrats, religious 
zealots, criminals; defeated royalists driven 
from England by Cromwell, as well as those 
“roundheads” who fied when Charles II 
came to the English throne—borne on the 
highway of the sea they came, and subse- 
quently sent back the riches of the new 
world; creating a revolution in trade—sea- 
borne trade—with Europe and with the Far 
East—opening up the natural wealth of this 
continent and beyond. By 1830 growing 
world trade turned on the hub of a wheel 
which revolyed about the U.S. Atlantic sea- 
board and British ports; the spokes of the 
wheel reaching all portions of the globe. 
The equation was balanced, and it was a 
maritime one—its elements—the Virginian 
Sea; colonial energy—initially British pro- 
tection at sea—iater U.S. protection at sea, 
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equalled; world maritime trade. The for- 
mula spelled success. 

Trade was interrupted by the Civil War, 
which in large part was decided by Union 
control of the Virginian Sea and the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts; but this was only 
an interlude in the steady development of 
trade from this hemisphere. 

When the last vestige of Spanish power 
was removed from the Caribbean in 1898, the 
United States held sway. The Panama Canal 
was built and another maritime dimension 
was added to world trade. 

What I shall say this evening will accen- 
tuate the historical truth—hammered home 
by our past—that the sea rewards those who 
understand it and who use it well. They 
achieve a degree of freedom and progress 
not available to others. 

Perhaps that statement before this 
audience, smacks of Admiral Mahan up- 
dated—and in a way it does—for Alfred 
Thayer Mahan wrote that success in peace 
and war is dependent on control of the 
seas—certainly he would agree that our 
security today, in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world is, even more dependent on 
free access to this three-quarters of our 
planet’s surface. 

George Washington understood it. He 
began his own Navy in 1775 by converting 
several small schooners into warships which 
harassed British shipping. They were called 
“Washington's Fleet.” But they were not 
enough, and without the French fleet under 
Admiral De Grasse off the Virginia Capes in 
1781, General Cornwallis would not have 
surrendered at Yorktown. Washington in 
writing De Grasse said: 

“Your excellency will have observed that 
whatever efforts are made by the land armies, 
the Navy must have the casting vote in the 
present contest.” 

Lord Montgomery, Britain’s most famous 
Army general in World War II said in his 
History of Warfare: 

“The lesson is this: in all history the 
nation which has had control of the seas 
has, in the end, prevailed.” 

It is tempting to go on, quoting great 
men, basking in the reflected light of excit- 
ing times past; it is tempting and it is fun; 
but today we are not apt to hear too well 
these distant echoes from the past. 

We are a comfortable nation, a successful 
nation—the most successful the world has 
ever known. The vast majority of our people 
have never known want; true, some have, 
and for them we feel a compassion which 
drives us to help them improve their lot. 
Generally, we take our good life for granted, 
not questioning too deeply how we obtained 
it—it was always there—not worrying too 
much about signs which indicate that the 
cup may be running over—if we spill a lit- 
tle—somehow, someone else will fill it up for 
us—not relating carefully to the future, the 
immutable laws of supply and demand—be- 
cause today in spite of temporary reverses, 
we believe things will turn out all right. They 
always have before! 

There is nothing surprising about this 
American attitude. We are human beings 
and as such are competitive. We strive for 
improvement of our way of life—and are 
sometimes delayed in seeing how actions of 
others, perhaps thousands of miles away, 
may be setting the stage to change that 
life—we see it when it happens to us—not 
before, 

The basic truths have not changed. The 
expense, the risk, the determined hard work 
undertaken by those souls who set out under 
London charter to enter the Virginian sea 
in 1606, are just as applicable today as they 
were then—perhaps camouflaged a bit—per- 
haps dangerously camouflaged by our com- 
fort and our success; but they are there 
still, and if we violate them, our way of life 
will change adversely—if we respect them— 
our path ahead is unlimited. 
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Today the United States is an island, con- 
nected with other world islands by water 
highways—highways along which commerce 
freely flows, These highways are paths—not 
barriers—they become barriers only if we 
make them so, In prior times we heard that 
the two best allies of this country were the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This was the 
isolationist belief heard between the two 
world wars. Perhaps in the early days of the 
Virginian sea that notion had merit—the 
separation in time and technology made it 
true. Now these oceans are connecting links 
and we cannot hide behind an outdated 
theory which claims that they protect us. 
The other islands are now too close, close 
in time and close in the technology required 
to span their widths easily. 

Here it is that our contemporary American 
vision sometimes tends to blur. It becomes 
blurred when we, the largest international 
trader in the world, allow the percentage of 
our overseas trade carried in US. flag ships 
to drop from 57.6% in 1947 to 5% in 1970. 

By comparison, in 1970, the Soviets carried 
56% of their trade in ships flying the Soviet 
flag, Japan 47%, Norway 43%, France 38%, 
Spain 37%, United Kingdom 35%, West Ger- 
many 29%, Italy 23%. 

In October of 1970, in recognition of this 
deterioration, the U.S. Maritime Act of 1970 
was signed into law. It provides for a ten- 
year shipbuilding program to update the 
American merchant fleet. This program is 
designed to begin the road back to a capabil- 
ity envisioned in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. This Act states that it is necessary 
for our national defense and for the develop- 
ment of our foreign and domestic commerce, 
that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine capable of carrying all its domestic 
waterborne commerce; a substantial portion 
of its foreign trade; and capable of serving 
as & naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency. 

s Sarge A 5% cannot qualify as substan- 


Today we import all or part of 69 o1 the 
72 essential commodities which sustain the 
industrial heart of our land. The vast ma- 
jority of these products arrive at our ports 
in ships which do not fly the American flag. 
There are those who feel that this degree of 
reliance on foreign shipping is not against 
our national interests; that U.S. privately 
owned ships flying other flags, primarily Li- 
berian or Panamanian, are just as subject 
to call as are ships owned ind operated 
under United States laws. The statistics are 
interesting. _ 

In 1971 the foreign fi fleet own 
U.S. citizens numbered “480 ships ath 
deadweight tonnage of 28 million tons, 

In 1973 the United States fiag fleet num- 
parod 573 ships of only 13 million deadweight 

ns. 

I do not intend to sit in judgment here, 
simply to present facts as they are emerg- 
ing in our complicated, competitive, com- 
mercial world. Perhaps symbolic of our times 
is the launching just ten days ago, into the 
Patapsco River of the largest ship ever built 
in this country. She is the supertanker Mas- 
sachusetts, a 265,000 ton tanker built by 
pent enees Steel for Boston VLCC Tankers, 

c. 

Although she will enter the Virginian sea 
to begin her life of world trade, she is not 
likely to carry out that trade in U.S. waters 
for some time. Her size, and the absence of 
U.S. ports deep enough to accommodate her 
will cause her to be leased for operation 
among foreign oil ports of call. 

On January 4th of this year President 
Ford signed a bill granting permission to 
build deep water moorings for such ships, 
beyond the three-mile line, off the coasts of 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. 

In Virginia maritime trade is growing rap- 
idly. Last October Admiral E. P. Holmes, 
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the executive director of Virginia's Port Au- 
thority, informed the 26th annual conference 
on world trade that the port of Virginia had 
exceeded shipping forecasts; running almost 
four years ahead of projections, and would 
reach five million tons of general cargo and, 
over 300,000 containerized units per year by 
1980, a 40% increase over present levels. 

He attributed the rapid growth to the 
favorable geography of Hampton Roads and 
an abundance of good loading and trans- 
portation facilities. He referred to Hampton 
Roads as the Gateway to the Midwest. It is 
the pull of the Virginian sea all over again. 

This attraction of the Virginian sea works 
in other ways. The establishment of the In- 
ternational Trade and Development Depart- 
ment in Virginia in 1969 has, to some extent, 
made moro visible this attraction. At pres- 
ent about 460 million dollars of foreign 
capital has been invested in the common- 
wealth. Sixty-one foreign firms ranging from 
automotive assembiy to the manufacture of 
synthetic fibers use the pathways of the 
Virginia sea. Is it unrealistic to assume that 
the massive availability of investment cap- 
ital to the oil producing nations will result 
in significant increases of capital flow to this 
unique trading location? 

The Merchant Marine is only one factor 
in this maritime equation. To be viable, to 
move freely about the oceans, that trade 
must be secure. It must not be challenged, 
it must not move under conditions which 
become unpredictable enough to cause in- 
surance and wage rates to soar beyond the 
points of profitability. 

The Virginian Sea was and is an attractive 
pathway because the British, and now the 
United States Navy insure freedom of move- 
ment to and from it. 

We have no viable option in this country 
but to continue to maintain a Navy that is 
second to none, There seems nothing at all 
illogical about the notion that the nation 
which conducts the world’s largest maritime 
trade requires the world’s largest navy, It is 
an expense and a responsibility which must 
be borne—or, if we fail to do so, at a future 
time we will not conduct the world’s largest 
volume of maritime trade. England is the 
latest example of this maritime truism. 

Always, I am at great difficulty in follow- 
ing the arguments of those who suggest that 
& reduction in strength leads to greater prob- 
ability for stability. Can anyone really be- 
lieve that the Cuban quarantine, the Domini- 
can Republic affair or the uneasiness at Leb- 
anon some years ago would have resulted in 
a more stable world order had not the United 
States naval capability been superior to 
others. 

In no case were nayal weapons used, and 
that superior power was precisely the reason 
weapons were not needed. A society is at its 
closest proximity to conflict when it is per- 
ceived to possess valuables desired by another 
society, and is further perceived unable or 
unwilling to protect those valuables. It is 
not strength which gives rise to danger—it is 
exactly the opposite—weakness—as history 
has demonstrated time and again. 

One cannot discuss this matter in the ab- 
stract for long without someone raising the 
question of the Soviet maritime build-up. Is 
tt bad? Does it threaten us? 

My answer to this invariably is, no, there is 
nothing had about it at all, and it does not 
threaten us, unless the Soviets perceive that 
we are unwilling or unable to continue to 
insure the free and full use of the world’s 
maritime highways. Mankind has not 
changed since 1945—his weapons haye—his 
numbers have—his use of the resources of 
his planet has—all have multiplied many 
times—but until mankind changes his basi- 
cally competitive nature—he is most safe 
being strong not weak. 

Last month in San Francisco, the Secretary 
of the Navy, J. William Middendorf, speaking 
before the San Francisco Rotary Club, said: 
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“It is the trend of expanding Soviet 
naval capabilities that I personally view as 
one of the most significant strategic devel- 
opments since the atomic bomb.” 

This is an important statement for our 
Nation to hear, particularly Virginians who 
understand that a second-best maritime ca- 
pability is not posted on the success board. 

Since 1962 the Soviet navy has outbullt 
the US. Navy in every category except air- 
craft carriers. If we Hst the numbers of ma- 
jor combatants today the comparison 
shows— 

Soviets United 


Next year the total number of ships in the 
United States Navy will be under 500, the 
lowest since before 1938. 

It is difficult and dangerous to attempt 
comparisons of this nature. Someone is cer- 
tain to say—you didn’t list this or that, or 
one of these equals two of those. I do this 
not to ask you to add up sides and fight a 
hypothetical naval engagement. I do it only 
to indicate trends, and to provide data which 
will allow you to answer for yourself the in- 
evitable question—how does he perceive me? 
Am I too strong to tempt, or am I too weak 
to care? It is a personal question—you can- 
not check the bidding to some mystical group 
of “brass,” a euphemism meaning many 
things In today’s vernacular. They preach the 
gospel in which they believe, just as surely as 
does your minister in your own church on 
Sunday morning. You either believe him or 
you do not: and your life and actions are 
governed accordingly. 

Perhaps there is an illustrative symbol here 
also. On December 14th the Eighth Ameri- 
can naval ship to bear the name Virginia 
left the building ways at Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company and floated 
to her new home in the James River. 

She is a nuclear powered naval cruiser to 
be armed with modern anti-submarine and 
anti-air weapons. 

The newspaper accounts of the launching 
gave more space to the seven earlier USS 
Virginias than to this new ship. They re- 
counted that a former USS Virginia had been 
originally named the Merrimack until she 
entered history and ushered in the era of 
iron clad warships. 

But while making much of the poignant 
history of the earlier USS Virginias, they took 
little note that the eighth was the first ship 
of this type launched in our country in ten 
years. 

Today we cannot confine our view of the 
sea to maritime trade and naval protection. 
The sea offers so much more. In April of 
last year our Senate began a national ocean 
policy study. They did so in recognition, that 
aside from the highways of the sea, the 
world’s oceans contain enough food, energy 
and mineral resources to provide for the 
needs of mankind for undetermined periods 
into the future. The requirements for tech- 
nology to reap these benefits, and to develop 
agreements among nations for use of the 
sea areas are becoming increasingly com- 


g. 

Surprisingly perhaps, our country has no 
national ocean policy to Mring together the 
related programs involving the Merchant 
Marine, the Navy, ocean research, fishing, 
and exploration of the seabeds—all pro- 
grams having far reaching significance for 
our national security. 

The Soviets do have such a policy. They 
coordinate carefully the activities of their 
Navy, their Merchant Marine, their fishing 
fleets. and their oceanographic research 
ships—all under a policy to advance their 
national interests. 

Admiral Gorshkoy, the head of the Soviet 
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Navy, says it well in explaining that objec- 
tive. These are his words— 

“It is evident that every time ruling circles 
in Russia failed to properly emphasize de- 
velopment of the fleet and its maintenance 
at a level necessitated by modern-day de- 
mands, the country either lost battles in wars 
or its peacetime policy failed to achieve 
designated objectives. 

“However, the ruling circles of Tsarist Rus- 
sla—despite repeated grave lessons demon- 
strating the absolute need of the state for 
sea power—still did not understand the im- 
portance cf a Navy in the achievement of 
political objectives.” 

One other factor in this maritime equation 
must be mentioned. 

The expanding resource needs of indus- 
trial societies place increased pressures on 
the 70% of the earth’s surface covered by 
water, and industrial activities threaten the 
ecological balance of the oceans through pol- 
lution. Few issues so clearly exemplify the 
interacting character of global society as the 
problem of achieving a cooperative regime for 
the use of the seas. A Law of the Sea Con- 
ference In 1958 produced international agree- 
ments on certain ts of this problem. 
Fresh United Nations efforts in the last five 
years have aimed at a comprehensive multi- 
lateral convention covering all the principal 
issues: the width of the territorial sea, the 
navigation of international straits, a coastal 
resource zone, an international regime for 
the exploitation of the seabeds beyond the 
national jurisdiction, control of marine pol< 
lution, and the establishment of a basis for 
Scientific research. 

At Caracas, Venezuela this past summer, 
148 nations met to discuss these issues. It 
was the largest international conference ever 
held, The consensus appeared to be moving 
towards a twelve-mile territorial sea, a 200- 
mile coastal resource zone, and an interna- 
tional regime for the deep seabeds, but at- 
tainment of a comprehensive agreement still 
requires, most importantly, acceptance of 
free navigation of international straits. The 
hope is that agreement can be reached at 
a further session in Geneva scheduled for 
this March, with the possibility of a sign- 
ing conference in Caracas in the summer. 
International agreement on these most im- 
portant issues will be a huge step toward 
a rational approach for use of the planet’s re- 
sources. Disagreement raises the possibility 
of unilateral national actions. 

Being the wealthiest Nation on Earth; con- 
ducting the largest amount of world trade; 
using the largest amount of the Earth’s re- 
sources, creating the highest standard of 
living; producing the greatest product in 
goods and services—nearly twice as much as 
the next nation in line; producing more food 
than any other nation and producing it 
much more efficiently; with all of this as 
our 200-year heritage—we necessarily inherit 
the awesome responsibility to keep the world’s 
sea routes open and free. 

Just as did those who set out for the 
Virginian Sea in 1606, we face risks. These 
risks may not come from weather and pirates; 
but they can come from being misunder- 
stood. 

The world is at a critical moment in his- 
tory. Its people sense that there is a finiteness 
to the planet. They are beginning to be aware 
that population increases are using up planet 
resources at an exponential rate and produc- 
ing waste at rates feared, but not yet clearly 
understood as to their effect on the Earth's 
environment. People throughout the world 
are becoming much more aware of each other. 
Those who have; sense a greater concern for 
those in need; not always because they are 
innately altruistic, but because those in need 
are becoming more aware of the great dis- 
parity between their lot and the luxury of 
others—and they are making themselves 
heard. 

The haves and the have nots; the developed 
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countries; the developing or undeveloped 
countries; the East, the West—divide them 
into whatever categories you choose: (Each 
of today’s philosophers seems to have a 
favorite way to slice the world pie)—all have 
this sense of impending change. It can come 
in orderly fashion, by logical, negotiated, 
rational understanding. It can also come by 
choosing up sides and issuing ultimatums. 

Our country generally is acknowledged as 
the leader of most of the world’s nations 
because of those superlatives I used a mo- 
ment ago. As that leader we have a primary 
responsibility to insure that the rational road 
is the road travelled. So far, we seem to have 
done rather well—despite the hand wringing 
and the dire predictions of some. 

If we are to continue, one of the most 
responsible and least costly actions we must 
take, is to provide insurance for those who 
cannot provide it for themselves, that the 
maritime pathways of this increasingly inter- 
dependent globe remain free for all to use. 
We can do this only by a strong, professional 
merchant marine to carry the trade, a strong, 
professional navy to insure its safe arrival, 
a progressive national program to seek new 
benefits from the interior, and from the sea- 
beds of the world’s oceans; all within a body 
of international law to legitimize the free 
use of these oceans for all. 

The Virginian sea is alive and well. It 
means much more now than it did 200 years 
ago. As we Virginians travel through this 
great State—we sometimes have the feeling 
from the gift shops, the bumper stickers, the 
information booth posters, that Virginia is 
for lovers—but deep down the heritage of 
John Smith, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Harrison, Lee, and others whom this audience 
can so readily name—that heritage leads me 
to the notion that Virginia is—and always 
has been for leaders. 


PORTUGAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, during 
recent days, we have been receiving dis- 
turbing reports from Portugal, about the 
progress of its democratic experiment: 

Last weekend, the convention in 
Oporto of the Center Democratic Social 
Party—CDS—was disrupted by protes- 
tors, leading to the convention’s cancel- 
lation. 

Recently, legislation was approved that 
would effectively strengthen the domi- 
nance of the Portuguese Communist 
Party in the trade union movement. 

There are recurring reports of efforts 
to postpone or cancel elections for a con- 
stitutent assembly, long promised by the 
armed forces movement for this March. 

And there are growing rumors of fur- 
ther violence and a possible coup d'etat 
by opponents of the government in 
Lisbon. 

Mr. President, many of us in this 
Chamber welcomed the overthrow of the 
Caetano regime in Lisbon last April 25, 
ending 48 years of repressive rule, and 
beginning an end to 500 years of Portu- 
guese colonislism in Africa. Last Novem- 
ber, I visited Portugal, and met with 
many of its leaders. While there, I ex- 
pressed by own support for the future of 
Portuguese democracy and, upon return- 
ing to the United States, introduced legis- 
lation to provide aid for Portugal and the 
five African states gaining their inde- 
pendence; $25 million was authorized; 
$10 million has so far been appropriated 
in the continuing resolution. 

This effort I believe is a firm demon- 
stration of concern by the Congress of 
the United States for what was begun 
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last April in Portugal. It reflects our con- 
cern that the Portuguese people will have 
a chance to build their own democratic, 
pluralistic institutions, and that Portu- 
gal will take its rightful place as an eco- 
nomically strong and politically viable 
country in Western Europe—and the 
world. 

It is my earnest hope that the experi- 
ment will go forward; and that it will 
have every chance to succeed. 

It would be tragic if the old tyranny 
of repressive rule is simply replaced by a 
new tyranny, a new repression, a new 
denial of basic political rights. 

Mr. President, despite events of the 
past few weeks, I remain hopeful that 
the people of Portugal will be able to 
work out their destiny, within a demo- 
cratic framework: 

That individual liberties, free speech, 
and a free press will be respected; 

That there will be freedom of associa- 
tion, and support for pluralism in the 
development of political institutions and 
parties; 

That the elections for a constituent as- 
sembly will be held as scheduled, and 
provide the first elected basis for develop- 
ing the new Portuguese political democ- 
racy; and 

That a new birth of freedom will 
sustain the Portuguese people in these 
difficult times. 


DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 
SERVICES AND FACILITIES CON- 
STRUCTION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, my distinguished colleague, Senator 
JENNINGS RanpoLrH of West Virginia, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped, introduced S. 462. Title II 
of this measure is based upon the bill of 
rights for the mentally retarded which I 
originally introduced in the 92a Congress. 

The shocking conditions at Willow- 
‘brook in New York, and many other in- 
stitutions for the mentally retarded 
throughout the Nation which inspired 
this “bill of rights” have not ended. How- 
‘ever, the debate on the issues since the 
92d Congress has revealed that a com- 
prehensive planning approach will go 
further to improve the situation of all 
developmental disabled persons than leg- 
islation directed solely at mental institu- 
tions. S. 462 is such an approach. As an 
integral part of this package, title II will 
establish minimum standards for resi- 
dential and community facilities and 
agencies for the protection of the rights 
of those individuals needing services, 
while at the same time, encouraging de- 
institutionalization and normalization. 

This measure was introduced as S. 3378 
in April 1974, and passed by the Senate 
on October 1, 1974. The press of the leg- 
islative calendar thereafter rendered the 
House unable to meet in conference with 
us on this measure. I am hopeful that S. 
462 can speedily be brought before the 
Senate and passed so that a conference 
with the House can examine and work 
out any remaining differences before the 
continuing resolution under which the 
program is now funded, expires. 

Title II is presently organized as fol- 
lows. 
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Part A sets forth general provisions for 
residential and community facilities and 
agencies serving mentally retarded and other 
developmentally disabled individuals. 

Section 201: A definition section contain- 
ing the necessary definition of terms used in 
title II. The term “developmental disabilities" 
is again defined here, and is consistent with 
the definition in title I, Also there is a defini- 
tion of “informed consent” which parallels 
that in the Human Experimentation Act. 

Section 202; Establishes a national advisory 
council for residential and community facil- 
ities to review and recommend changes to the 
standards for facilities serving the mentally 
retarded and other individuals with develop- 
mental disabilities. Effective 90 days after 
enactment, the Secretary of HEW shall ap- 
point the council which shall consist of 15 
members. Such council shall be made up of 
members from appropriate public agencies 
providing services to individuals with devel- 
opmental disabilities, professional and vol- 
untary organizations representing people 
with developmental disabilities, and at least 
one-third of the council shall be consumers 
or the parents or guardians of individuals 
who are receiving services from publicly op- 
erated or publicly assisted residential and 
community facilities and agencies. 

It is the duty and function of the council 
to advise the Secretary with respect to regu- 
lations promulgated under this title and on 
the standards set forth in parts C and D to 
study and evaluate the standards of parts C 
and D of this act and their effectiveness, con- 
duct sight visits or studies and recommend 
changes in the standards, and to assist the 
Secretary in developing specific performance 
criteria for use in the alternative standards 
procedure of part B of this title. 

The Secretary shall appoint members to 
the council within 30 days of the effective 
date of establishing the council and shall fil! 
all subsequent vacancies within 30 days of 
their occurrence. 

The council is authorized such sums as 
may be necessary for staffing and perform- 
ance of duties in this section. 

Section 203: Assessing compliance with 
standards. This section sets forth the mecha- 
nism by which a State must provide assur- 
ance to the Secretary that those facilities, 
both residential and community, must pro- 
vide assurance for compliance with either 
the standards set forth in parts C and D of 
title II, and the establishment of a com- 
pliance plan, or that the residential or com- 
munity facility or agency is meeting the 
requirements of part B of this title, 

This section makes the Secretary respon- 
sible for insuring compliance with title IT. 

Any State desiring to receive assistance 
under this title shall submit a State plan 
setting forth the schedule for compliance of 
standards established in parts © and D of 
title II assuring reasonable State financial 
participation, demonstrating the need for 
continuing residential services, specifying 
how the State intends to evaluate and assess 
the compliance of residential and commu- 
nity facilities with the standards set forth in 
parts C and D of the title, provide for re- 
viewing of this State plan by the State plan- 
ning council, set forth a schedule of cost and 
demonstration procedures to assure that the 
primary emphasis on programs, relating to 
the mentally retarded and other devyelop- 
mentally disabled individuals will be to place 
these individuals in the least restrictive pro- 
gram and living environment commensurate 
with their capability. 

Section 204: Authorizes such sums as may 
be necessary to help existing residential and 
community facilities and agencies to comply 
with the standards set forth in this title. 
The section also establishes a Federal share 
of 75 percent of the necessary cost deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

Section 205: Maintenance of Effort. This 
section sets forth provisions for the main- 
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tenance of effort by States in relations to 
all Federal programs which have a bearing on 
those individuals in residential and com- 
munity facilities and agencies to insure that 
the financial effort on the part of the State 
shall not be lessened with any increase in 
Federal aid. This language was developed in 
conjunction with the Office of Management 
and Budget and requires reports to the Con- 
gress of noncompliance with this section. 

Section 206: Withholding of grants. This 
section provides that 5 years after the date 
of enactment of this title, no residential or 
community facility or agency for individuals 
with developmental disabilities shall be eli- 
gible to receive payments either directly or 
indirectly under any Federal law unless the 
facility meets the standards presented in 
parts C and D of this title or has demon- 
strated to the Secretary for a reasonable 
period of time that it has implemented re- 
quirements of part B of this title. 

It provides in the case of withholding of 
grants to these facilities that the individual 
on whose behalf the grant or payments are 
being made shall not lose his entitlement 
and that the Federal Government shall hold 
these funds in trust for that individual. 

Section 207: Evaluation and performance 
criteria. The section directs the Secretary 
of HEW to create an evaluation system of the 
performance criteria that is consumer ori- 
ented. Such system shall be developed in 
consultation with the national council, and 
transmitted to the Congress within 18 
months of enactment of this title. $1,000,000 
is authorized for this purpose in both fiscal 
year 1975 and fiscal year 1976. 

Part B; Alternative criteria for compli- 
ance in lieu of standards for residential and 
community facilities and agencies, provided 
in parts C and D of this title. 

Section 210: The purpose of this section 
is to provide for an alternative means for 
residential and community facilities to com- 
ply with standards set forth in parts C 
and D of the title by the use of specified 
procedural criteria set forth in this part, by 
compliance with certain minimum stand- 
ards set forth in this part, and by additional 
compliance with specific performance cri- 
teria developed by the national council and 
the Secretary and deemed necessary for the 
protection of the rights of individuals re- 
celving services in residential and com- 
munity facilities and agencies. 

Section 211: Individualized written habili- 
tation plan. The Secretary shall insure that 
an individualized written habilitation pro- 
gram is developed for every individual who 
is in or served by a residential facility, com- 
munity facility, or agency for which stand- 
ards have been established under this act. 

Every plan shall be developed jointly by 
representatives of the facility or agency re- 
sponsible for the developmentally disabled 
individual or his representative. Such plans 
shall be reviewed periodically but at least 
annually. 

Such plans shall include the statement of 
long-term habilitation goals for the indi- 
vidual, intermediate habilitation objectives, 
statement of specific service to be provided, 
dates for initiation and anticipated dura- 
tion, objective criteria, and evaluation pro- 
cedures. The plan is intended to assure the 
greatest latitude of choice for the individual 
and shall be written in language that is as 
understandable to all concerned as possible, 

Under subsection F the Secretary is re- 
quired to specify detailed performance cri- 
teria to further evaluate the progress at- 
tained by individuals through the use of 
such habilitation plans, 

Section 212: Program coordination. Every 
person served by an agency shall have a pro- 
gram coordinator who is responsible for im- 
plementing the person's individual written 
habilitation plan. It shall be the function 
of the coordinator to attend to the total spec- 
trum of the person’s needs and be the focal 
point of responsibility for the provision of 
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service to that person. The person—where 
practicable—or his family shall participate 
in the selection of this coordinator. 

Section 213: Protective and personal ad- 
vocacy. Under this section the Secretary shall 
insure that provisions are made for the estab- 
lishing of a system of protection and personal 
advisory service within each State to monitor 
programs and services to protect the human 
and legal rights of every developmentally 
disabled individual served by a residential or 
community facility or agency. 

Such programs shall be independent of the 
agency providing direct service. The newly 
established agency shall set such an inde- 
pendent compliance mechanism which has 
authority to review all complaints regarding 
infringement of rights or denial of benefits. 
Decisions of the independent compliance 
board shall be subject to appropriate judicial 
review. 

Section 214: Record requirements. This 
section requires facilities using procedure of 
part B to keep records that the Secretary 
may deem appropriate to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness and compliance with this part and 
that such facilities shall review those indi- 
viduals refused for service and the reasons for 
their refusal at least semiannually and that 
the information shall be reported to the Sec- 
retary and the State. 

Section 215: Minimum standards for use 
with alternative procedures. This section sets 
forth provisions which shall be required when 
a residential or community facility or agency 
selects to use part B in lieu of the standards 
set forth in C and D. 

These minimum standards comprise basic 
necessities for the individual to develop with- 
out violation of his human or civil rights. 
These minimum standards set forth certain 
physical requirements for the facilities opt- 
ing to use part B procedures and provides 
certain minimum protections of the human 
rights of the individual. 

Part C. Provides detailed minimum stand- 
ards for residential facilities as developed 
by the major accrediting councils and as- 
sociations in the field of care for the de- 
velopmentally disabled, These are minimum 
standards guided by the principal of 
normalization of persons with developmen- 
tal disabilities, which insure that persons 
receiving services from residential facilities 
are protected from violation of their human 
and civil rights. 

Part D: Provides detailed minimum stand- 
ards for community facilities and agencies 
serving persons with developmental disabili- 
ties. These are minimum standards, devel- 
oped part C standards, are consistent with 
part C and likewise are guided by the prin- 
ciple of normalization of persons with de- 
velopmental disabilities while insuring that 
the humen and civil rights of these persons 
are not violated when they receive services 
from community facilities and agencies. 


Mr. President, hundreds of hours of 
painstaking labor have been spent by 
many persons in the development oZ title 
II. I would particularly like to commend 
Mike Francis of Senator Starrorp’s staff, 
Lisa Walker, Judy Heumann and Nik 
Edes of Senator Wriu1ams’ staff, Pat 
Forsythe, Ann Hocutt, and Bob Hum- 
phreys of Senator Ranpotpn’s staff, and 
Jon Steinberg of Senator CranstTon’s 
staff, for their ideas, effort, enthusiasm, 
skill, and persistence in readying this 
measure for passage by the Senate and 
for conference with the House. 

This “bill of rights” represents a re- 
affirmation of the basic human and civil 
rights of all citizens. It offers the direc- 
tion to provide a valid and realistic 
framework for improving the overall sit- 
uation of this country’s mentally re- 
tarded and other developmentally dis- 
abled individuals 
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Progress toward recognition of the 
basic human and civil rights of the men- 
tally retarded and other developmentally 
disabled persons has been slow. The Fed- 
eral Government has largely abrogated 
its responsibility in this regard and re- 
cently the greatest initiatives have come 
from our courts. For example, a 1972 
decision of a U.S. district court in the 
case of Wyatt against Stickney set 
forth constitutionally required minimum 
standards for the care and treatment of 
mentally retarded patients. Before the 
Supreme Court at this time, is O'Connor 
against Donaldson in which the U.S. 
Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit held 
that a mental patient in a public insti- 
tution has a constitutional right to treat- 
ment. 

Congress must reaffirm its belief in 
equal rights for all citizens—including 
the mentally retarded. Congress musfi 
provide the leadership to change tho 
tragic warehousing of human beings that 
has been the product of blind Federal 
support of facilities providing inhumane 
care and treatment of the mentally re- 
tarded. S. 462 represents this new direc- 
tion, and begins this reaffirmation. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE RULES 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act requires each 
standing committee of the Senate to 
adopt rules and publish them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the beginning 
of each Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Finance Committee rules 
adopted by the committee in executive 
session on January 28, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
I. RULES OF PROCEDURE 

Rule 1, Regular Meeting Days——The regu- 
lar meeting day of the committee shall be 
the second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month, except that if there be no business 
before the committee the regular meeting 
shall be omitted. 

Rule 2. Committee Meetings.—(a) Except 
as provided by section 133(a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 as amended 
by section 102(a) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970 (relating to special meet- 
ings called by a majority of the committee) 
and subsection (b) of this rule, committee 
meetings, for the conduct of business, for the 
purpose of holding hearings, or for any other 
purpose, shall be called by the chairman. To 
the greatest extent possible, members will be 
notified of committee meetings at least 24 
hours in advance. 

(b) In the absence of the chairman, meet- 
ings of the committee may be called by the 
ranking majority member of the committee 
who is present, provided authority to call 
meetings has been delegated to such member 
by the chairman. 

Rule 3. Presiding Officer—(a) The chair- 
man shall preside at all meetings and hear- 
ings of the committee except that in his ab- 
sence the ranking majority member who is 
present at the meeting shall preside. 

(b) Notwithstanding the rule prescribed 
by subsection (a) any member of the com- 
mittee may preside over the conduct of a 
hearing. 

Rule 4. Quorums—(a) Except as provided 
in subsections (b) and (c) ten members shall 
constitute a quorum for the conduct of busi- 
ness, 
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(b) Notwithstanding the rule prescribed by 
subsection (a), one member shall constitute 
a quorum for the purpose of conducting a 
hearing, 

(c) Once a quorum as prescribed by subsec- 
tion (a) has been established for the con- 
duct of business in executive session, the 
committee may continue to conduct business 
so long as five or more members are present. 

Rule 5. Reporting of Measures or Recom- 
mendations.—No measure or recommenda- 
tion shall be reported from the committee 
unless a majority of the committee is ac- 
tually present and a majority of those present 
concur, 

Rule 6. Prozy Voting; Polling—(a) Ex- 
cept as provided by section 133(d) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 as 
amended by section 106(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 (relating to limi- 
tation on use of proxy voting to report a 
measure or matter), members who are un- 
able to be present may have their vote 
recorded by proxy, 

(b) At the discretion of the committee, 
members who are unable to be present and 
whose vote has not been cast by proxy may 
be polled for the purpose of recording their 
vote an any rolicall taken by the committee. 

Rule 7. Order of Motions-—When several 
motions are before the committee dealing 
with related or overlapping matters, the 
chairman may specify the order in which the 
motions shall be yoted upon, 

Rule 8. Bringing a Matter to a Vote—It 
the Chairman determines that a motion or 
amendment has been adequately debated, he 
may call for a vote on such motion or 
amendment, and the vote shall then be 
taken, unless the Committee votes to con- 
tinue debate on such motion or amendment, 
as the case may be. The vote on a motion to 
continue debate on any motion or amend- 
ment shall be taken without debate. 

Rule 9. Public Announcement of Commit- 
tee Votes —Pursuant to section 133(b) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 as 
amended by section 104(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 (relating to pub- 
lic announcement of votes), the results of 
rolicall votes taken by the committee on any 
measure (or amendment thereto) or matter 
shall be announced publicly not later than 
the day on which such measure or matter is 
ordered reported from the committee. 

Eule 10. Subpoenas.—Subpoenas for at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
memoranda, documents, and records shall be 
issued by the chairman, or by any other 
member of the committee designated by 
him, 

Rule 11. Open Committee Hearings—To 
the extent required by section 133A of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 as 
amended by section 112(a) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1970 (relating to 
limitations on open hearings), each hearing 
conducted by the committee shall be open 
to the public. 

Rule 12. Announcement of Hearings.—The 
committee shall undertake consistent with 
the provisions of section 133A of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 as added by 
section 111(a) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 (relating to public notice of 
committee hearings) to issue public an- 
nouncements of hearings it intends to hold 
at least one week prior to the commence- 
ment of such hearings. 

Rule 13. Witnesses at Hearings.—(a) Each 
witness who is scheduled to testify at any 
hearing must submit his written testimony 
to the staf director not later than noon of 
the last business day preceding the day on 
which he is scheduled to appear. Such writ- 
ten testimony shall be accompanied by a 
brief summary of the principal points cov- 
ered in the written testimony. Having sub- 
mitted his written testimony, the witness 
shall be allowed not more than ten minutes 
for oral presentation of his statement. 
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(b) Witnesses may not read their entire 
written testimony, but must confine their 
oral presentation to a summarization of their 
arguments. 

(c) Witnesses shall observe proper stand- 
ards of dignity, decorum and propriety while 
presenting their views to the committee. Any 
witness who violates this rule shall be dis- 
missed, and his testimony (both oral and 
written) shall not appear in the record of 
the hearing. 

Rule 14, Audiences.—Persons admitted into 
the audience for open hearings of the com- 
mittee shall conduct themselves with the 
dignity, decorum, courtesy and propriety 
traditionally observed by the Senate. Demon- 
strations of approval or disapproval of any 
statement or act by any member or witness 
are not allowed. Persons creating confusion 
or distractions or otherwise disrupting the 
orderly proceeding of the hearing shall be 
expelled from the hearing. 

Rule 15, Broadcasting of Hearings.—(a) 
Broadcasting of open hearings by television 
or radio coverage shall be allowed upon ap- 
proval by the chairman of a request filed with 
the staff director not later than noon of the 
day before the day on which such coverage 
is desired. 

(b) If such approval is granted, broad- 
casting coverage of the hearing shall be con- 
ducted unobtrusively and in accordance with 
the standards of dignity, propriety, courtesy 
and decorum traditionally observed by the 
Senate, 

(c) Equipment necessary for coverage by 
television and radio media shall not be in- 
stalled in, or remoyed from, the hearing room 
while the committee is in session. 

(d) Additional lighting may be installed 
in the hearing room by the media in order 
to raise the ambient lighting level to the low- 
est level necessary to provide adequate tele- 
vision coverage of the hearing at the then 
current state of the art of television coverage. 

(e) The additional lighting authorized by 
subsection (d) of this rule shall not be 
directed into the eyes of any members of the 
committee or of any witness, and at the 
request of any such member or witness, of- 
fending lighting shall be extinguished. 

(f) No witness shall be required to be 
photographed at any hearing or to give testi- 
mony while the broadcasting (or coverage) 
of that hearing is being conducted. At the 
request of any such witness who does not 
wish to be subjected to radio or television 
coverage, all equipment used for coverage 
shall be turned off. 

Rule 16, Amendment of Rules-—The fore- 
going rules may be added to, modified, 
amended or suspended at any time, 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT SAN 
ANTONIO: A BICULTURAL, BI- 
LINGUAL UNIVERSITY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we in this 
country have a serious responsibility to 
insure that all of our human resources 
are developed to their fullest potential. 
In light of this fact, I have long been par- 
ticularly sensitive to the educational and 
cultural problems which have confronted 
the Spanish-speaking people within my 
own State of Texas. 

I would like, then, to congratulate the 
University of Texas at San Antonio on a 
unique new program that has been initi- 
ated there. UTSA is about to become the 
most bilingual and bicultural university 
in the country, and I am extremely proud 
of this school’s fine efforts. The US. 
Information Agency has distributed in- 
formation on UTSA’s new educational 
program to all U.S. Information Service 
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Posts throughout Latin America, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this material be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UTSA: A BICULTURAL, Brtincvuat U.S. 
UNIVERSITY 


An experiment in bicultural education at 
the university level is underway at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at San Antonio (UTSA). 

Undergraduate classes are set to begin in 
the fall of 1975 and graduate programs began 
last year. The campus is located on a 600-acre 
tract north of San Antonio, Texas in an area 
with a large concentration of Mexican 
Americans. 

UTSA’s president, Dr, Peter T. Flawn has 
disclosed plans for the development of the 
new university as a bicultural and bilingual 
learning center. Dr. Flawn himself fluent in 
Spanish, has worked in Mexico as a geologist 
and teacher. 

It is already apparent that the university 
will place major emphasis on bilingual and 
bicultural education. Fourteen of the univer- 
sity’s top administrators and faculty mem- 
bers have beckgrounds in bicultural educa- 
tion and are both fluent in Spanish and 
English, The faculty, which ultimately will 
number 450 to 500, will continue to be chosen 
on the basis of their bilingual qualifications. 

The university has had a boost in providing 
this kind of first class education from the 
Health Science Center of the University of 
Texas located only a few miles from the 
UTSA campus. As Dr. Flawn pointed out: 
“Cooperation with the Health Science Center 
will give us a big step forward in many 
programs. Together we will be able to build 
a fine pre-medical program, as well as strong 
programs in the allied health area, life sct- 
ences and behavorial sciences,” 

This idea was reiterated by Dr. Armand 
Guarino, chairman of the biochemistry de- 
partment and dean of the graduate school 
of biomedical sciences at the Center who 
observed: “When students and faculty in 
different fields collaborate, they all benefit 
professionally.” 

UTSA’s emphasis on bicultural programs 
has resulted in an arts program that will 
include not only the study of Latin Amer- 
ican and Spanish art, but also the art of 
the U.S. Southwest. Dr. Jacinto Quirarte, 
dean of the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
believes this to be the first time such a 
program has been established as an integral 
part of the broad spectrum of art study. 

Dr. Quirarte plans to invite Latin Amer- 
ican specialists in a variety of flelds—histo- 
rians, artists and craftsmen—as visiting lec- 
turers. The first distinguished visiting pro- 
fessor, Miguel Celorio, a Mexican architect 
and art historian, taught in the graduate 
school this summer. 

A major factor contributing to the impor- 
tance of the bilingual program at UTSA was 
the passage by the Texas State Legislature 
of a law requiring bilingual teaching from 
the first through the seventh grades in areas 
where a large portion of the students speak 
little English. The Spanish-speaking student 
must be taught in both English and Spanish 
during the elementary school grades. 

As Dr. Flawn explains, this does not mean 
that Spanish-speaking pupils are taught 
apart from those speaking only English. 
Rather, English and Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents are taught side by side, learning each 
other’s language. In this way, many more 
students will be bilingual when they gradu- 
ate from high school who heretofore would 
have learned only one language, In this way, 
2 quality education will be available to every 
child. 

The growth of bilingual teaching in the 
elementary grades will create a new demand 
for bilingual teachers, and UTSA is prepared 
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to supply this need for trained bilingual 
teachers through their newly-organized 
teacher training program. Teachers will be 
fully qualified in both English and Spanish. 

In addition to the arts and teacher train- 
ing programs, UTSA will offer special classes 
in Inter-American business, environmental 
management and many others. The goal of 
a first-class bilingual education appears to 
be well within reach of the students and 
faculty of the University of Texas at San 
Antonio. 


EAST-WEST TRADE AND FREEDOM 
OF EMIGRATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement which I made on 
Sunday, January 26, in response to Sec- 
retary Kissinger’s announcement of 
January 14 that the Soviet Union had 
decided not to bring into force the 1972 
Trade Agreement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY KISSINGER’s ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
JANUARY 14 


(Statement by Senator Henry M. JACKSON) 


On January 14, Secretary of State Kissinger 
informed us that the Soviet Union has de- 
cided not to bring into force the 1972 Trade 
Agreement granting Moscow most-favored- 
nation treatment by the United States sub- 
ject to implementing legislation. The Secre- 
tary’s announcement, which came as a com- 
plete surprise to me and to my Congressional 
colleagues, has given rise to confusion, spec- 
ulation, and misunderstanding. The time 
has come to set the record straight. 

At the outset, I wish to make my own posil- 
tion clear: to me, genuine détente requires 
freer movement of people and ideas, and not 
just of machinery or wheat. I continue to 
believe that the economic power of the United 
States should be pressed ii to the service of 
human rights, and I continue to believe that 
the courageous men and women fighting for 
their freedom in the Soviet Union are worthy 
of our support. I will not abandon their 
cause, whether under pressure from the cold- 
hearted in Moscow, or the faint-hearted in 
Washington. 

TRADE WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


I continue to support expanded trade with 
the Soviet Union, despite its rejection of the 
1972 agreement; and ordinary commercial 
trade—profitable to both sides, and requiring 
no government subsidies—may well continue 
to grow. But the fact is that to the Soviets 
the 1972 Trade Agreement was designed to 
bring not so much our trade, as our aid—in 
the form of a huge ‘nfusion of American 
capital at subsidized interest rates. On this 
we have the authority of Dr. Kissinger in his 
January 13 Business Week interview: 

“The Soviet Union was much more inter- 
ested in credits than it was in trade because, 
for the next four or five years, it will have 
very little to give in reciprocal trade.” 

The Trade Agreement of 1972 was not, in 
economic terms, the sort of “mutually bene- 
ficial trade relations with the Soviet Union” 
Secretary Kissinger espoused in his January 
14 statement; rather the stream of benefits 
in that agreement flowed one way only—east 
to Moscow. Well aware of this, Congress in- 
sisted that the imbalance of benefits be re- 
dressed—not in economic terms (for there is 
no real prospect of that), and not in geo- 
political terms (where Soviet accommodation 
has proved wholly elusive), but in terms of 
movement toward the implementation of 
Article XIII of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which provides for free emi- 
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gration. Despite the Administration’s timid- 
ity, the judgment of Congress prevailed. By 
overwhelming margins in both Houses, credits 
and most-favored-nation treatment were 
linked to elementary human rights. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


By acceding to the “International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination” in 1969, the Soviet 
Union acknowledged that emigration policy 
goes beyond the limits implied by the term 
“internal affairs.” Soviet ratification of this 
conyention ended once and for al) the pre- 
tense that Soviet emigration policy is an 
improper subject for action by the inter- 
national community. The 1969 convention 
specifies that: “. . . Parties undertake to... 
guarantee the right of everyone, without dis- 
tinction as to race, colour, or national or 
ethnic origin ... to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his coun- 
try.” The Jackson amendment, far from being 
an intrusion into anyone's internal affairs, is 
one small step along the road to an inter- 
national community based on law. Had the 
international community acted in this spirit 
at other times and places, much of the bru- 
tality and suffering that have marked the 
first three quarters of the twentieth century 
might have been avoided. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JACKSON 
AMENDMENT 


On October 4, 1972, prior to the signing of 
the 1972 U.S.-Soviet Trade Agreement, more 
than 70 Senators joined me in introducing 
what became known as the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment, In December 1973 the House of 
Representatives passed this amendment by a 
vote of 319-80. At that time there were 77 
Senators cosponsoring the Jackson amend- 
ment in the Senate, Its passage was certain. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of reconciling 
the Soviet desire for unconditional American 
trade concessions and the Congressional view 
that these concessions should be accompanied 
by Soviet action in the area of human rights, 
I, along with Senators Ribicoff and Javits, 
entered into negotiations with Secretary 
Kissinger aimed at producing a fair compro- 
mise. These negotiations, carried on over a 
period of nine months, led to agreement on 
the texts of two letters—one from Secretary 
Kissinger to me and one from me to Secretary 
Kissinger. The unique form of these letters, 
in which Dr. Kissinger conveyed to the Con- 
gress assurances that he had received from 
various Soviet leaders, was developed to ac- 
commodate the Soviet Union’s refusal to 
become a party to a government-to-govern- 
ment agreement relating to what they still 
contended was an internal matter. 

THE OCTOBER 18 COMPROMISE 


The negotiations that resulted in the ex- 
change of letters of October 18, 1974 were 
conducted over an extended period with the 
utmost care. At his press conference on Janu- 
ary 14 Secretary Kissinger explained why the 
negotiations were so protracted: 

“The reason the negotiations with the Sen- 
ators took so long was our concern to make 
sure that we would communicate nothing 
that we could not back up. The Soviet Union 
gave us certain descriptions of their domestic 
practices, which we attempted to communi- 
cate as accurately as we could . . . they [the 
Soviets] have never disavowed the assurances 
or the statements in my letter [to Senator 
Jackson].” 

The compromise of October 18 was in 
essence this: the Administration would con- 
vey assurances to the Congress that the rate 
of emigration from the Soviet Union would 
increase and that punitive action against 
individuals seeking to emigrate would cease. 
In exchange, I agreed to introduce an amend- 
ment to the trade bill that would enable the 
President to waive the credit and MFN re- 
strictions of the Jackson amendment for 18 
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months with subsequent one-year waivers 
subject to Congressional approval. 

The compromise of October 18 had been 
negotiated with Secretary Kissinger and ap- 
proved by President Ford. It was an encour- 
aging example of constructive cooperation 
between the Congress and the Administra- 
tion that effectively bridged our philosoph- 
ical differences on the substantive ques- 
tion of tying trade concessions to human 
rights. To implement the October 18 com- 
promise the three Senators drafted, along 
with Administration and Finance Commit- 
tee representatives, the agreed upon waiver 
authority. The Senate approved it by a vote 
of 88-0, and it was adopted by the full Con- 
gress with the trade bill on December 20. 

Having negotiated the October 18 com- 
promise in good faith, we thus delivered on 
our half of the bargain: we had authorized 
the President to extend MFN to the Soviet 
Union and to permit the Soviet to participate 
in U.S. government credit programs. The Rus- 
sians, for their part, were expected to live 
up to the assurances that Secretary Kiss- 
inger had been authorized to convey to the 
Congress. 

THE ASSURANCES ON EMIGRATION 


The October 18 compromise thus revolved 
around the assurances conveyed to Con- 
gress. As a result, the Soviet renunciation of 
the Trade Agreement cannot be understood 
unless the substance of those assurances, and 
the attitude of the participants toward the 
compromise to which they led, is clear. On 
these issues Secretary Kissinger'’s testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
December 3 is especially instructive. Asked 
about the nature of the assurances in his 
October 18 letter, Secretary Kissinger went 
beyond what had already been made public: 

“I have had many conferences on this sub- 
ject with Ambassador Dobrynin and confer- 
ences with Foreign Minister Gromyko... 
In addition, when President Ford took of- 
fice he had some conferences in which the 
statements that I have made here were re- 
confirmed by the same individuals. Finally, 
General Secretary Brezhnev has made an- 
alogous statements to President Nixon, to 
myself and recently to President Ford. This 
is the structure of the assurances that we 
have.” 

Senator HARTKE. “Are the assurances then 
made from Mr. Brezhnev, Mr. Gromyko, and 
Mr. Dobrynin?” 

Secretary KISSINGER. “That is correct.” 

At the same hearing, urging support for 
the new proposed waiver amendment, Sec- 
retary Kissinger stated: 

“I believe a satisfactory compromise was 
achieved on an unprecedented and extraor- 
dinarily sensitive set of issues ...I believe 
it is now essential to let the provisions and 
understandings of the compromise pro- 
ceed in practice.” 

Clearly, an arrangement such as the Octo- 
ber 18 compromise could only be negotiated 
on the basis of good faith on the part of 
all the participants, and continuing good 
faith was a prerequisite for its successful 
implementation. Secretary Kissinger and 
President Ford understood this well. As the 
Secretary put it on December 3: 

“This understanding which is reflected in 
these letters can operate only on the basis of 
good faith by all the parties concerned and 
good will among the Senators and ourselves. 
. » « This is a specific assurance which has 
been extended on a number of occasions, the 
violation of which would certainly be one 
that the Administration would take very 
seriously. The President, on a number of 
occasions, has told the three Senators that 
with respect to what is contained in our 
letter he believes that he can stand behind 
it.” 

As late as December 18, 1974, when the 
trade bill was under consideration in a 
House-Senate conference committee and af- 
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ter the Soviet news agency TASS released the 
text of a secret October 26 letter from For- 
eign Minister ‘Gromyko to Secretary Kissin- 
ger, the State Department formally com- 
mented that Mr. Gromyko’s letter “does not 
in our view change the understandings re- 
ferred to In the Secretary’s letter to Senator 
Jackson of October 18." 
GOOD PAITH AND THE SOVIET UNION 


I haye quoted at length from remarks of 
the Secretary of State because I am aston- 
ished that, in all that has been said about 
the recent Soviet action, there has been so 
little recognition of the simple fact that 
the Soviet Union has unilaterally abrogated 
a good-faith compromise on which the ink 
was hardly dry. 

Reading the commentaries of the Soviet 
press one would have thought that there had 
never been a compromise on October 18, a 
lapse of memory that recalls George Orwell's 
famous characterization of the Soviet Union 
as a country in which “yesterday's weather 
ean be changed by decree.” It was a bizarre 
case of blaming the lender for the borrower's 
failure to pay his debts. Rather than saying 
plainly that the Soviets had reneged, the Ad- 
ministration sought to blame the Congress— 
and then to exploit the Soviet action to in- 
hibit the Congress from playing its Consti- 
tutional role in establishing tariffs and regu- 
lating credits. 

Some commentators have suggested that 
the October 18 compromise might have 
worked if it had been kept secret. Not only 
is this contradicted by the repeated public 
reaffiirmations by the Administration of the 
October 18 compromise after it had been an- 
nounced but, more important, it implies that 
the Congress would have been willing to mod- 
ify the Jackson amendment on the strength 
of intimations that there had been a “secret 
deal” that would justify such action. I could 
not ask my 534 Congressional colleagues to 
enact authority for the President to waive 
the House-passed Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment without a full disclosure of the compro- 
mise that Justified doing so, nor could Con- 
gress have fulfilled its statutory obligation 
to review the implementation of the com- 
promise after 18 months if it had remained 
secret. The fact is the Administration fully 
understood that the compromise could not 
be a “secret deal.” 


EMIGRATION, CREDITS AND THE FUTURE 


The $300 million ceiling on loans to the 
Soviet Union can, under existing law, be in- 
creased with Congressional approval. In my 
judgment, the Congress should not abdicate 
its responsibility to oversee the disposition 
of U.S. credits, particularly to the country 
whose policies require us to spend billions 
of dollars for defense, Congress cannot for- 
feit the public’s confidence by giving the 
Administration a multi-billion dollar blank 
check to subsidize the Soviet economy. On 
this matter, I would like to commend to my 
colleagues the excellent statement by Sen- 
ator Adlai Stevenson on January 21. 

In supporting the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment the Congress has upheld the traditional 
American commitment to Individual liberty. 
In negotiating the compromise of October 18 
and incorporating its provisions with the 
original Jackson-Vanik language into the 
Trade Act, the Congress acted both in the 
hope that our good faith would be rewarded 
by good faith on the Soviet side, and with 
the prudence of providing legislative safe- 
guards which deny the affected economic 
benefits to the Soviet Union in the event of 
bad faith. 

Our determination on these matters is all 
the more justified by President Ford’s Jan- 
tary 21 statement that the Administration 
intends to “work with the Congress to elimi- 
nate any of the problems in the trade bill 
that might have precipitated the action by 
the Soviet Union.” This unfortunate reac- 
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tion suggests that we should reward an egre- 
gious Soviet breach of good faith with in- 
creased largesse and a weakening of our in- 
sistence that they move toward freer emigra- 
tion. 

I do not believe that the Congress will re- 
spond to the disappointing Soviet move by 
abandoning its commitment to help bring 
about the freer movement of people and 
ideas between East and West, and I expect 
the President and the Secretary of State 
to stand by their own commitments em- 
bodied in the October 18 compromise, 


AMENDMENT OF COUNCIL ON WAGE 
AND PRICE STABILITY ACT—S. 409 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of S. 409; 
a bill to amend the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act to confer addi- 
tional authority on the Council with re- 
spect to the prices of commodities and 
services, and for other purposes, which 
I introduced on Tuesday on behalf of 
myself and Senator STEVENSON be 
printed in full in today’s Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

5. 409 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Srcrion 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Council on Wage and Price Stability Act 
Amendments of 1975". 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 2(c) 
of the Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Act is amended by striking out the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

Src. 3. Section 2 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(g) The Council shall have authority, for 
any purpose related to this Act, to require 
periodic reports and to issue subpenas, signed 
by the Chairman or the Director, for the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of relevant books, papers and 
other documents relating to wages, prices, 
costs, profits, and productivity by product 
line, or by such other categories as the Coun- 
cil may prescribe to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, and to administer oaths. Wit- 
nesses summoned under the provisions of this 
section shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage as are paid to witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. In case of refusal to 
obey a subpena served upon any person un- 
der the provisions of this section, the Coun- 
cil may request the Attorney General to seek 
the aid of the United States district court 
for any district in which such person is 
found, to compel that person, after notice, 
to appear and give testimony, or to appear 
and produce documents before the Council. 

“(h) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4, any information obtained by the 
Council under subsection (g) shall be made 
available to the public unless the Council 
determines that public disclosure of such 
information would impose an undue com- 
petitive disadvantage on the person submit- 
ting such information, except that the Coun~- 
cil may not make such a determination with 
respect to any information which could not 
be excluded from public annual reports to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
pursuant to section 13 or 15(d) of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 by a business 
enterprise exclusively engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of a single product or 
service.” 

Sec. 4. Section 3(b) of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act is amended by 
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striking out “Nothing” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “Except as provided in sections 3A 
and 8, nothing”. 

Sec. 5. Section 3 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(c)(1) The Council may require any per- 
son having gross sales or revenues in excess 
of $250,000,000 during its most recent full 
fiscal year to submit a prenotification to the 
Council with respect to any price increase 
of any product or service of such person 
not more than 30 days prior to the effective 
date of such increase. 

“(2) The Council may require any person 
who is an employer to submit a prenoti- 
fication with respect to any wage increase af- 
fecting more than 5,000 employees not more 
than 30 days prior to the effecitve date of 
such increase. In any case in which a wage 
increase affecting more than 5,000 employees 
is agreed upon pursuant to the collective 
bargaining process, the Council may require 
any such prenotification to be submitted 
jointly by the employer and the employees’ 
representative not more than 5 days after 
the agreement with respect to that increase 
has become effective or has been reached, 
whichever is later. 

“(3) The Council may, by regulation, pre- 
scribe the form and content of any prenoti- 
fications required under this subsection, and 
it may require such prenotifications to be 
submitted by any person, without regard to 
Sales, revenues, or number of employees, 
whenever it finds that a wage or price in- 
crease implemented by such person might 
Significantly increase inflation.” 

Sec. 6. The Council on Wage and Price 
Stability Act is amended by inserting after 
section 3 the following new sections: 

“Src. 3A. The Council is authorized, by 
order, regulation, or otherwise, to delay for 
one period of not to exceed 60 days any pro- 
posed price or wage increase, in whole or 
part, which the Council determines would 
or could significantly increase inflation. 

“Sec. 3B. Whenever it appears to the Coun- 
cil that any person has engaged, is engaged. 
or is about to engage in any act or practice 
constifuting a violation of any requirement 
imposed under this Act, the Council may 
request the Attorney General to bring an 
action in the appropriate district court of 
the United States to enjoin such act or prac- 
tice, and upon a proper showing a temporary 
restraining order or a preliminary or perma- 
nent injunction shall be granted without 
bond. Any such court may also issue a man- 
datory injunction commanding such person 
to comply with such requirement.” 

Sec, 3A. The Council on Wage and Price 

Sec. 7. Section 5 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, and through him" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In each such report, 
the Council shall include a brief description 
of the activities the Council proposes to un- 
dertake during the succeeding six months.” 

Sec. 8. Section 6 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act. is amended by strik- 
ing out. ‘'$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$4,000,000 for each fiscal year ending prior 
to October 1, 1977”. 

Sec. 9. Section 2(d) of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act is amended by 
striking out all after “United States Code” 
the first place it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “except that the Director may, with 
the approval of the Chairman, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to appointments in the 
competitive service, appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of not to exceed 8 individuals at 
the rates provided for Grades 16, 17, and 18 
of such General Schedule, to carry out the 
functions of the Council.” 
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Sec. 10. Section 7 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “August 15, 1975” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1977”. 

Sec. 11. The Council on Wage and Price 
Stability Act is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Within fifteen days of the 
enactment of this section, the Council. shall 
issue an order establishing a controlled price 
ceiling to govern the first sale of “old” domes- 
tic crude oil as classified pursuant to law at 
those price levels in existence on January 1, 
1975. 

“(b) Within fifteen days of the enactment 
of this section, the Council shall issue an 
order establishing a maximum controlled 
price ceiling to govern the first sale of “new” 
domestic crude oil as classified pursuant to 
law. Such ceiling shall not exceed 70 per 
centum of the actual average world market 
price for crude oil purchased for export from 
major oil-producing countries during the 
two-week period of January 1 through Janu- 
ary 14, 1975, as determined by the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That such ceiling shali in 
no case exceed the current average world 
market price for crude oil. 

“(c) The Council shall continuously review 
the operation of such orders to determine— 

“(1) the extent to which such order has 
tended to reduce, or to provide an incentive 
for reductions in, the world ofl price levels 
established by cartels; 

“({2) any measurable impact which such 
order and any other price regulation has had 
or may have on the Nation’s domestic sup- 
ply of crude of] and the domestic demand for 
petroleum products refined or produced from 
such crude oil; 

“(3) the extent to which such order has re- 
duced the rate of inflation in the United 
States, increased the real income of con- 
sumers, and restored economic stability; and 

“(4) any effect which such order has had 
or may have on the profit margins of major 
oil companies and on investment by such 
companies in exploration for and production 
of oil and gas and in research and develop- 
ment leading to new energy sources. 

“Sixty days after the promulgation of 
orders under paragraphs (a) and (b) of this 
section, and at Intervals of sixty days there- 
after, the Council shall report the results of 
such order to the Congress. 

“(d) The orders under paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section shali provide that any re- 
duction in the price of crude oil (or any 
classification thereof), of residual fuel ofl, or 
of a refined petroleum product (including 
propane) resulting from the provisions of 
this section be passed through on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis to any subsequent purchaser, 
reseller, or final consumer in the United 
States. Such passthrough of price reduc- 
tions shall, to the extent practicable and 
consistent with the objectives of this section, 
be allocated among products refined from 
such crude oil on a proportional basis, tak- 
ing into consideration historical price rela- 
tions among such products.” 


PEACE IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
witnessing once again the administra- 
tion’s annual drama of political rhetoric, 
of threats and scare tactics, about Viet- 
nam and Indochina. Once again we are 
hearing the same old arguments and the 
same old controversies over the same old 
war. 

The clear implication of the adminis- 
tration’s current statements over Indo- 
china’s policy, is that Congress holds the 
fate of Vietnam and Cambodia in its 
hands. And that unless Congress re- 
sponds favorably to the administration’s 
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request for some $525 million in addi- 
tional military aid for South Vietnam 
and Cambodia, the governments in Sai- 
gon and Phnom Penh will not survive. 

The administration’s arguments not 
only renews a needless controversy of re- 
crimination over who is to blame for the 
failure of national policy in Indochina, 
but their arguments also mislead the 
American people. 

Congress and the American people do 
not hold the fate of Saigon and Phnom 
Penh in their hands. The fate of Saigon 
lies in the implementation of the Paris 
Agreements for Vietnam, and the politi- 
cal framework established by these 
agreements for the Vietnamese to sort 
out their own future, short of war. And 
the fate of Phnom Penh lies in the diplo- 
matic alternatives to war, and the at- 
tempt to negotiate a cease-fire agree- 
ment in Cambodia, which the adminis- 
tration promised the American people 
nearly 2 years ago. 

We are told that we have a “moral 
commitment” in Indochina. 

But we have no moral commitment to 
any army in Indochina. We have no 
moral commitment to this or that gov- 
ernment—to this or that official or po- 
litical faction. Our only true remaining 
moral obligations are with the people of 
the area—with the millions of orphans 
and refugees and other war victims who 
ery for help. 

The American people are tired of hear- 
ing about new military options and the 
need for more guns and bombs for more 
war. Congress and the American people 
want to hear what our diplomats are 
doing to bring peace. We want to know 
what the President is doing to accomplish 
the political goals of the cease-fire agree- 
ments, and securing a truce in Vietnam. 

The lingering and bloody conflict in 
Indochina deserves more of our diplo- 
macy, and not more of our ammunition. 

And in the absence of any new or 
meaningful diplomatic initiatives by the 
administration to reduce the level of con- 
flict in Indochina and to help implement 
the Paris Agreements, the Congress must 
act to chart some new directions, and to 
change the level and character of Ameri- 
ca’s involvement in Indochina. This 
means, in part, a denial of the President’s 
request for additional military assistance 
to Saigon and Phnom Penh. 


THIRTY-MINUTE RECESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 11:03 
a.m. the Senate recessed for 30 minutes. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:33 a.m., 
when called to order by Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. Forp). 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, in accordance with title 46, 
section 1126(c) of the United States 
Code, appoints the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Forp) to the Board of Visi- 
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tors to the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, and the Chair announces on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce (Mr. MAGNUSON) his ap- 
pointments of the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lonc) and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BEALL) as members of 
the same Board of Visitors. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There will now be a continuation 
of the period for the transaction of 
routine morning business with state- 
ments limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until the 
hour of 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. ALLEN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, would the 
Senator be willing to include in his re- 
quest that at that time there be a period 
of 15 minutes for further morning busi- 
ness, not more than 15 minutes? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair might advise the Sena- 
tor, we have closed the morning hour out. 
it would still be in order, 45 minutes for 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate, at 11:35 a.m., recessed until 12 
o’clock noon; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MORGAN) . 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time remains under the period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
two minutes remain for the dispatch of 
morning business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Did not the 
time for the recess come out of that 
period? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the recess did not. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Is this the 
ordinary procedure, that time for a re- 
cess does not come out of the period for 
morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
ordinary procedure. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD subsequently 
said: I am told that in my motion a 
moment ago, I referred to a recess over 
until Monday. Am I correct? I did not 
intend that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand that the Sen- 
ator referred to a recess. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate com- 
pletes its business today, it stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in order to give committees some oppor- 
tunity to operate during the afternoon, 
and in order to give various other confer- 
ences some time which will not be inter- 
rupted, I will shortly move to adjourn 
over to Monday at noon. 

I welcome the remarks or questions of 
any Senator at this point. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 4 was submitted on Janu- 
ary 14, 1975, having to do with a proposed 
amendment to rule XXII. It was sub- 
mitted with the statement that a differ- 
ent rule existed, or exists, at the begin- 
ning of a new Congress, in regard to what 
majority would be required to amend the 
Senate rules or, more properly, to invoke 
cloture. 

It seems to the Senator from Alabama 
that we have already passed the begin- 
ning of the new Congress; yet, no effort 
has been made to force a vote with re- 
spect to the resolution. The Senator from 
Alabama is going to insist, if this goes 
much longer, that we pass the beginning 
of the session. This resolution hangs like 
the sword of Damocles over the Senate, 
and this matter should be resolved. 

Inasmuch as the leadership controls 
the flow of legislation and has not been 
reluctant on many occasions to seek to 
force votes on resolutions or bills that it 
wants up for consideration—— 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me finish my remarks, 
please, and then I will yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have the floor, have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no authority to 
yield, then. 

The Senator from Alabama is wonder- 
ing what, if any, plans the leadership has 
for seeking a vote on efforts to stop the 
discussion that from time to time takes 
place with respect to this amendment, or 
the Senator from Alabama would like to 
know whether the resolution has in fact 
been abandoned; because he sees less 
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than a handful of Senators in the Cham- 
ber who would possibly support this 
resolution. 

The Senator from Alabama is wonder- 
ing, first, whether the resolution has been 
abandoned and, second, what plans the 
leadership has for removing this resolu- 
tion from consideration by the Senate 
or for forcing a vote. He does not feel that 
it is conducive to the proper considera- 
tion of legislation, that it is fair to 
Senators who oppose this legislation, to 
require that they be on the floor all the 
time to speak against the resolution if it 
is called up. 

With all respect and all deference, the 
Senator from Alabama would like to 
know of the leadership what the leader- 
ship plans with respect to this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
that is a fair question and an appropri- 
ate question. 

On yesterday, I talked with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE). As 
the Senator from Alabama knows, and 
as all Senators know, I have not partic- 
ipated in this discussion with respect to 
the change of Senate rule XXII. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I may or may 
not participate in that. I cannot say that 
I know, myself, at this point. But I did 
feel it my duty, and under the direction 
of the distinguished majority leader, to 
approach Mr. Monpate, who is, along 
with Mr. Pearson, active in the attempt 
to bring about a change in Senate rule 
XXII, that portion of it which deals with 
so-called unlimited debate. 

I approached Mr. MONDALE on yester- 
day and he indicated that he would talk 
with me this morning, after having con- 
sulted with Mr, PEARSON. 

This morning he talked with me and 
said he had not yet had an opportunity 
to talk with Mr. Pearson, but that he 
would during the day today, and get 
back to me. 

What I am saying is that the leader- 
ship is attempting to work with both 
sides in this matter and find out from 
Mr. Monpate and Mr. Pearson what 
their plans are so that we will then know 
how to proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator from Ala- 
bama understands that some of the sup- 
porters of this resolution are over in 
Yugoslavia now. The Senator from Ala- 
bama inquires if we are going to wait 
for those Senators to return from Yugo- 
slavia or whether we are going to go 
ahead and act in this matter? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am sorry 
that I cannot answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion beyond what I have already said. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator thinks it 
might be well, then, for the Senator from 
Alabama to be here on the floor ad in- 
finitum, during sessions of the Senate. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
based on past experience and my obser- 
vations of the work, and it is very ef- 
fective work, of the distinguished, and I 
mean very distinguished, Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), I do not think 
that there will be any question but that, 
an act of God intervening to the con- 
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trary, the Senator from Alabama will be 
here. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
assistant majority leader. What this all 
boils down to is when do we expect this 
issue to come to a head? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have the floor and I shall yield shortly. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama is a very tenacious Senator and 
he is addressing this question to a simi- 
larly tenacious Senator who does not 
have any answer beyond what he has al- 
ready stated. If I had anything further, 
I would willingly impart it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The leadership from time 
to time files a cloture motion. Does the 
leadership have any intention of filing a 
cloture motion with respect to this 
matter? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It has no such 
intention at the moment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority whip for 
yielding to me, and I am sorry to have 
interrupted his colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. I only 
attempted to do so with the thought that 
I was very pleased with the feeling ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Alabama 
that we should resolve this issue. As he 
pointed out very accurately, we have 
been considering this change of rules for 
over 2 weeks. The Senate has very press- 
ing matters to attend to: The problems 
of the economy, the problems of an 
energy policy, the crisis in the Mideast, 
the crisis in Vietnam. All of these ques- 
tions are hanging on the decision on the 
change in the rules. 

I am equally impatient to have this 
question resolved, and the Senator from 
Alabama, I think, could very materially 
help us in resoiving them by bringing 
this to a decision of the majority of the 
Senate now. There is no reason that a 
majority of the Senate could not resolve 
this, and if the Senator would remove 
his objection to the majority of the Sen- 
ate making this decision, I think it could 
be resolved very quickly in line with the 
views that he has already expressed here 
this morning. Those of us who have been 
pressing this fight, those of us who have 
committed ourselves to it, are just as 
anxious as he is, perhaps even a little 
more so, to let the majority of the Senate 
make this decision and do it just as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I think the record will demonstrate that 
there is a great desire on the part of all 
Senators to press ahead with the Sen- 
ate’s business and to dispose of this mat- 
ter quickly. However, I am constrained 
to think that the matter will not be dis- 
posed of today. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 1 
hour, with statements limited therein 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ON SENATE RESPONSE TO PRESI- 
DENT’S PROPOSALS ON ECONOMY 
AND ENERGY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
to the point being made generally that 
we in Congress have not responded to 
the President of the United States, that 
we have submitted proposals and a pro- 
gram on the economy and energy, but we 
have not responded with a total plan or 
comprehensive alternative. I think that 
the people should understand certain 
factors, and the media ought to be more 
aware of the situation as it exists here 
in the Senate. 

It is the President, of course, who is 
charged with giving the state of the 
Union message, and we were waiting 
anxiously this month to hear it and then 
study it as closely as we could; and then, 
in light of the economic circumstances, 
the inflation-recession crisis that we find 
ourselves in—hopefully to be able to go 
along with it to solve the economic and 
energy problems which confront the 
Nation. 

Since the President delivered that 
message 2 weeks ago, we find ourselves 
being charged with lethargy, unrespon- 
siveness, and carelessness. 

First, let me say this: Within 48 hours 
after the President delivered his mes- 
sage, there was a proposal made of a 
total plan, a comprehensive alternative. 
Isubmit this plan now. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pro- 
posal be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A TOTAL PLAN—A COMPREHENSIVE ALTERNATIVE 

1. Under the Constitution, await House 
action for rebate and/or tax reduction. 

2. Reject, reject, reject excise tax. 

3. We can and will make an all-out effort 
against inflation and recession at once but 
the foreign import problem should be put 
on the back burner until about June so 
recovery signs can gain a firmer footing. De- 
lay disturbing economic recovery until June. 
Then take a look-see, and commence energy 
solutions of import quotas, mandatory al- 
location and, as a last resort, gas rationing. 

4. Immediately launch energy develop- 
ment and conservation program. 

I. ENERGY ACTIONS 

A. Adopt Kennedy-Jackson Resolution to 
prevent administrative imposition of in- 
creased fuel taxes. 

B. Disapprove President Ford's disastrous 
high cost approach of $2 per barrel excise 
tax on imported oll, 37¢ per Mcf natural gas 
and decontrol of new gas and old oil. The 
real costs are as follows: 

om 
Billion 
Average oil price would increase from 

$9.50 to $15.50 because of deregula- 

tion, tariff, and excise tax @ 17 mil- 

lion barrels a day. 


NATURAL GAS 


a. Excise tax of 37¢ per 1,000 cubic 
feet 

b. New gas deregulation in interstate 
market 1.3 Tcf x $1.80 Mef. 
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COAL 


Increase In price due to $3 barrel oil 
price tax increase: (530 million tons 
consumer @ 24 million Btu/Ton x 
49¢/1,000 Btu's 


Consider for example: 

1. The OPEC oil prices would be ratified by 
the United States, undercutting our bar- 
gaining position. Every time OPEC raises 
the prices, the domestic fuel will go up auto- 
matically. 

2. The $54 billion added fuel bill increases 
the cost of all manufactured products and 
places all U.S. exports at a competitive diš- 
advantage. 

3. The inequities of the fuel tax are enor- 
mous. There is no way for example, that a re- 
bate of only part of the added fuel tax can 
possibly be returned to the poor blue collar 
worker who drives 30 miles a day to work. 

4. Major elements of society like the rail- 
roads and airlines which use large quantities 
of energy and are already in financial diffi- 
culty may be driven into bankruptcy. 

5. Institutions like universities that pay no 
taxes and cannot quickly increase revenue 
will suffer from deteriorating service. 

6. The inflation in energy prices will cause 
a 2% to 3% increase in the Consumer Price 
Index, which in turn will trigger escalation 
clauses in union contracts, as well as Federal 
wages, Social Security and retirement pro- 
grams, and elsewhere in the economy. 

7. It would add $54 billion a year to the 
nation’s fuel bill while returning only $30 
billion to the economy. This would haye a 
most depressing effect on the economy as a 
whole, while the oil companies will be further 
enriched to the tune of many billions of 
dollars. 

8. The $16 billion rebate to American 
families to stop recession averages $250 per 
family. The family share of the added fuel 
bill of $54 billion averages $1000 cost per 
family, leaving the American family in a 
worsened position by $750. It is like a contest 
that was held once for a slogan for a new in- 
surance company. The winning slogan, “The 
Estate Life will surely pay if the small print 
on the back don’t take it away.” 

C. This plan intends to give a rebate and 
allow the natural forces of the economy to 
correct slumpfiation and allow a more solid 
footing to be gained on economic solutions 
by July 1 before launching an outright on- 
slaught against the importation of Arab oil. 
In other words, give more emphasis to the 
solution to inflation-recession before giving 
the full emphasis to the energy problem. 
This does not mean delay in the institution 
of certain conservation measures and admin- 
istrative revisions. Accordingly, at the time 
the excise tax is yoted down, the Congress 
should yote 

1. Institute Energy Production Board to 
increase development by 2 million barrels by 
January, 1979 as follows: 

&. Oversee increased development, coordi- 
nate materials needs, direct construction of 
needed equipment such as rigs, freight cars, 
etc, 

b. Immediate development of Gulf leases 
and heavy oil in California and Alabama, 
600,000 barrels. 

c. Alaska Pipeline, 200,000 barrels. 

d. Secondary and Tertiary Recovery, 400,- 
000 barrels. 

e. Utility conversion to coal, 300,000 bar- 
rels, 

f. Increased auto fuel economy, improved 
public transportation and other conservation 
measures, 500,000 barrels. 

g. Better production efficiency in East 
Texas and Yates fields, 100,000 barrels. 

Total increase by 1978, 2.1 million barrels, 
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h. Increase domestic oil from Federal lands 
through: 

(1) Immediate government exploratory 
drilling of frontier OCS areas, $.4 billion. 

(2) Immediate government development 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve 4, $.1 billion. 

(3) Retain Elk Hills Reserve for emer- 
gency. 

2. Introduce immediately legislation to: 

a. Assist electric power industry to convert 
to coal and expand nuclear capacity includ- 
ing: 

(1) 3 year 12% investment tax credit and 
loan guarantees for conversion and expan- 
sion; 

(2) Related aid, such as loan guarantees, 
for increased freight cars & coal slurry pipe- 
lines to transport increased coal; and 

(3) Prompt passage of strip mining bill. 

b. Expedite siting and construction of re- 
fineries, power plants and other energy facil- 
ities and to encourage local and regional 
planning for these facilities; aid for state 
planning. 

c. Automobile Fuel Economy: 

(1) Mandate a fuel economy of 50% to 
70% or 21 to 23.8 miles per gallon by 1980; 

(2) Impose a mileage excise tax of $1000 
for the 10 miles per gallon car, decreasing 
down to zero tax on the 20 miles per gallon 
car; and allow a tax credit on domestically 
produced cars with over 20 miles per gallon 
fuel economy, beginning at $100 and in- 
creasing as mileage improves; and 

(3) Allocate revenues of $340 million over 
a 3 year period of Federal research program 
to supplement private research into alter- 
nate engine designs, paid for by excise tax 
revenues. 

d. New Natural Gas provisions to Increase 
supply: 

(1) Require statutory formula for natural 
gas rather than total deregulation—FPC to 
make a finding of a national area rate not to 
exceed 75 cents within 4 months that will re- 
fect incentive cost. This will be a fixed rate 
with no appeal and it would be adjusted only 
by the annual GNP defiater. Companies pro- 
vided sanctity of contract. End argument 
once and for all on deregulation; 

(2) Ban new sales of natural gas under 
boilers to produce electricity and phase out 
the present use initially over a 5 year period, 
One-half of the present 3.3 trillion cubic feet 
so used would be diverted to domestic and 
commercial feedstock uses: 

(3) Allocate findings of new natural gas 
on all Federal lands to interstate market. 
These new leases also will require immedi- 
ate development; and 

(4) Under proper standards, give FPC au- 
thority to allocate gas from surplus pipelines 
to shortage pipelines, 

e. Additional Conservation Measures: 

(1) Adopt mandatory thermal efficiency 
standards for new buildings; i 

(2) Set 15% industrial conservation goal 
by 1980; 

(3) Set 20% 
1980; and 

(4) Allow housing insulation tax credits 
and loans. 

3. On June 1 reappraise economic situation 
with a view to imposing a mandatory alloca- 
tion and import quota and also standby ra- 
tioning authority. 

4. If the allocation system after a reason- 
able test fails, impose gas rationing for 3 
years to be replaced by January, 1979 with an 
increase in supplies brought about by Energy 
Production Board programs cited above. 

&. Rationing Features: 

(1) Negotiable Coupon; 

(2) Basic entitlement of 9.5 gallons weekly 
per licensed driver; 

(3) Commercial entitlement based on base 
year use; 

(4) State set-aside program for hardship, 
health, etc.; 


appliance efficiency goal by 
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(5) Local appeals through Selective Sery- 
ice Boards; and 

(6) Distribution through Post Office—4 
month allotment—go on basis of birth date. 

II. ANTIRECESSION ACTION 

A. Approve $16 billion 1974 tax rebate: el- 
ther President’s or House's version or com- 
bination thereof. 

B. Pay for $16 billion rebate plus cost of 
gas rationing program by tax reform and 
government spending changes as follows: 

Revenues 
1975-76 1976-77 
Billion Billion 
Elimination of Oll Depletion 

Allowance 
Change Oil Royalty Tax Credit 

to Deduction 
Repeal of Intangible Drilling 

Costs 
Repeal of Export Subsidies 

(DISC) 
4¢ Increase in Gas Tax. 
Increase Minimum Income 


$3.2 
2.0 
1.0 


1.0 
4.0 


1.0 


12.2 
Cuts in spending 
Cut of 100,000 Troops in 
Europe 
2% Cut in Federal Pay Costs.. 
10% Cut of Federal Fixed 


.3 14.2 
IM. BUDGET ACTION 
A. Disapprove President's 1975 Tax Cut. 
B. Get America Moving in housing, mass 
transit, and increased energy supplies, all 
paid for by 1976 revenues of $14.2 billion 
from tax reform proposal outlined in IB, as 
follows: 
Billion 
1. Housing Program to get construction 
industry moving, including: Federal 
payment of differential on 7% inter- 
est loans for low and moderate hous- 
ing and government as lender of last 
resort to prevent foreclosures on un- 
employed homeowners 
. Mass Transit—double present effort. 
. Energy-Exploratory drilling, invest- 
ment tax credit, etc 


C. Other Budget Actions: 

1. Approve freeze on new programs except 
housing, energy, transit. 

2. Approve entire Social Security increase 
based on CPI and reject Food Stamp cost 
increases. 

3. Hold the line on Federal salaries by dis- 
approving CPI increase and approve 5% limit 
on other CPI benefit increases. 

4. Act on recision and deferral proposals 
as follows: 

a. Disapprove food stamp cost increase and 
education program reductions—$.7 billion; 

b. Retain $2 billion in water and sewer 
construction funds to aid impact of new 
housing starts; and 

c. Approve remainder of recission and de- 
ferral proposals. 

5. Hold the line on deficit Federal spend- 
ing to get government out of money mar- 
ket—goal of FY 74 budget of $272 billion 
adjusted for inflation. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let me 
say at the outset that this is not the 
Democratic proposal, or the Policy Com- 
mittee proposal. It is my personal plan, 
released to the press last week. I point 
out also that we continue working under 
the ad hoc committee of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Pastore, in hopes of developing a com- 
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prehensive plan which will enlist the 
widest possible support. Let me empha- 
size that the leadership of Congress has 
been working on developing a consensus 
and a comprehensive alternative. 

It is quite obvious that Congress and 
the country were somewhat taken aback 
by the President’s proposals. The reason 
that we were taken aback is that we had 
instituted last fall the summit confer- 
ences on the economy. These confer- 
ences were first suggested on the floor 
of the Senate, by our distinguished 
leader, Senator MANSFIELD, and President 
Ford had what we thought were very 
comprehensive «nd far-reaching confer- 
ences with all sectors of the economy. 

The record also shows that last fall, 
rather than coming out with a dynamic 
program for recovery, we were given 
more of a Madison Avenue approach 
with a WIN button. Certain it was that 
we were not going to raise taxes at that 
particular time, and the rest of it was 
just mere rhetorical suggestions. But the 
factors that the President considered in 
emphasizing and presenting that pro- 
gram were reiterated by him throughout 
November and on into December. 

For example, the President stated, on 
the 1ith of December, to the Business 
Council: 

This administration, I can assure you, is 
pledged to protect the consumer buying 
power or consumer purchasing power as an 
essential element of sustaining and strength- 
ening the free enterprise system. If there are 
any among you who want me to take a 180 
degree turn from inflation-fighting to reces- 
sionary pump-priming, they will be disap- 
pointed. 


Mr. President, in almost less than a 
month, President Ford made that 180 de- 
gree turn. Nor did he show anything that 
had occurred within that month as fac- 
tors that would warrant the extremeness 
of his position taken on January 12. 

He bolstered the position when his 
Secretary of the Treasury, his No. 1 eco- 
nomic spokesman, stated to the Joint 
Economic Committee: 

It is the price of oil itself, not financial 
repercussions, which is the real source of 
trouble in the world economy. 


Who could have expected that on the 
12th of January the President would 
come on national TV, having reiterated 
this about the price of oil, and raise it? 
In fact, in the interim, a Business Week 
interview with the President’s chief ad- 
viser, the Secretary of State, appeared, 
and it related to invasion or actual war 
which the Secretary said would be war- 
ranted by a strangulation of the econ- 
omy. That statement was not controvert- 
ed; it was modulated somewhat with the 
added emphasis about the strangulation 
of the world economy, but the substance 
was the same. And that was the period, 
of course, when the President was saying 
himself that he was not going to be rais- 
ing any prices. Here his Secretary of the 
Treasury was saying under no circum- 
stances could prices be raised, because 
that was the chief reason for the dis- 
ruption in the world economy. Here was 
the Secretary of State almost declaring 
war. And then, in action, on December 
30, the President vetoed the cargo prefer- 
ence bill. 
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The President stated, in his veto mes- 
sage: 

This bill would have the most serious con- 
sequences. It would have an adverse impact 
on the United States economy and on our 
foreign relations. It would create serious in- 
flationary pressures by increasing the cost of 
oil and raising the prices of all products and 
services which depend on oil. 


Do you know what the raise was? 
Twelve cents a barrel. So here was the 
President, in all solemnity, overriding an 
overwhelming majority of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in their en- 
deavor to try to contribute to our na- 
tional security with a carriage capacity 
for crude oil, in trying to contribute to 
safety, with all the oil pollution accidents, 
spillage, and other evils, by bringing at 
least 30 percent of that carriage under 
American flags, with American bottoms 
and American crews. And while the Presi- 
dent said later in his message that he is 
certainly supportive of our maritime in- 
dustry and our merchant marine, he cer- 
tainly implied that 12 cents a barrel 
would wreck the economy, it would con- 
tribute to the inflationary pressures on 
not only oil, but every product. 

Then 12 days later, he was racing the 
Speaker of the House, the distinguished 
Cart ALBERT, to go on TV to raise it $3 a 
barrel. The serious inflationary pressures 
the President worried about with a 12- 
cent increase disappeared in all the bally- 
hoo advocating a $3 increase. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. As I understand it, he 
President’s authority for imposing the $3 
tax on foreign oil can be justified on the 
ground that he has found it necessary in 
the interests of this Nation's security to 
do so. Absent that finding and the facts 
and the justification for that finding, 
the President does not have the author- 
ity, on his own, to do what he is propos- 
ing to do. 

If that is true, one wonders, and per- 
haps the Senator from South Carolina 
could help me understand it, what na- 
tional security he finds being risked by 
the importation of Canadian oil. Was 
the Senator aware of any plans by the 
Government of Canada to invade the 
United States? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, I say in response 
to the question of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and his question is indicative of 
where the majority of our imports, which 
amount to approximately 35 percent of 
our consumption, come from. Only 6 
percent comes from the threatened areas 
where there is an altercation in the 
Middle East. Only 6 percent comes from 
that particular area. The remainder of 
the percentage comes totally from Can- 
ada, Venezuela, Nigeria, Indonesia, and 
around the world, where there is no 
threat whatever; and in fact, as to the 
amount, I quote what the President 
said in December, last month: 

In 1974, at this point, the use of gasoline 
has been less than the anticipated growth. 
In other words, we are using less now than 


the experts forecast we would use when we 
were laying out the charts as to the antici- 
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pated demand. The net result is that we have 
more gasoline in storage today than we had 
@ year ago at this time. 


So he was talking a month ago, in 
addition to the price, about the abun- 
dance. 

Mr. MONDALE. The reason I asked 
that question is that we have just found 
that at a minimum, just my State alone, 
Minnesota, will pay $100 million more 
next year for Canadian oil than we are 
paying this year if the entire $3 per 
barrel fee is imposed; and the reason the 
President says we must pay that $100 
million is that to take more Canadian 
oil threatens our national security. 

Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina know on what basis Canadian oil 
undermines America’s capacity to 
defend itself? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not. I just do 
not have the answer to that at all. 

I think, of course, in fairness to the 
President’s position, he is trying to em- 
phasize, in a way, the dollar outflow. 
This is the emphasis being given now 
by Democrats, in a studied way. If the 
principal threat is inflation-recession— 


and we believe it—and a secondary » 


threat is the energy crisis, let us not, 
in an inconsiderate and panic-stricken 
fashion, run first to the energy crisis by 
clamping on high excise taxes, by run- 
ning up the price of everything manu- 
factured in Minnesota and by causing 
and exacerbating the unemployment 
picture involved in inflation-recession. 
Such a policy would only exacerbate the 
principal threat, which is inflation- 
recession. On the contrary, let us work 
deliberately on the inflation and on the 
recession, and then, if we can, let the 
ordinary forces of the economy take 
root and get a better footing by June, 
let us say. The banks are lowering in- 
terest rates, the savings and loans do 
say they have greater deposits, and the 
prices of automobiles, rather than being 
raised, as they were 3 months ago, are 
now being rebated, so we are seeing 
what appears to be a softening. 

We do not want to disrupt economic 
improvement with the inflationary 
sweep of an excise tax. We were coming 
down from 12 percent to what was pro- 
jected last month as an 8-percent rate 
of inflation by December 31, 1975. Let 
us not turn that completely around. 

Can you imagine a $54 billion added 
fuel bill? Let us not, by coming along 
with $54 billion added to the fuel bill, 
turn completely around to an 18-percent 
inflation rate by December 1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, let me 
ask the distinguished floor leader—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
would get, Senator MONDALE can get, 
time. 

Mr. MONDALE. I would like to carry 
on this colloquy. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I can get the time 
from my distinguished friends from 
ey and Alabama. They will not 


Mr. MONDALE. As I understand the 
study by the Library of Congress, the 
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President’s program will add 3 percent 
to the Nation’s inflation and the cost of 
doing business. They predict a 12-percent 
inflation rate would continue through 
this year rather than dropping, say, to 8 
percent as the economists predict. That 
is the cost of doing business for American 
businesses. 

Does that not fundamentally and ad- 
versely affect our ability to sell competi- 
tively in world trade and because of that 
perhaps contribute substantially to de- 
terioration of the American balance of 
trade, which is what they claim is the 
reason for their order? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We are in world com- 
petition. We are in the era of the multi- 
national corporations. Factories that 
have located in my State have done so 
because we are competitive, not neces- 
sarily on labor costs, but we have in 
America cheap energy. 

Now, the one advantage we have in 
that balance of trade, internationally, 
has been the cheap energy cost. Now 
comes the President, telling the Arab 
sheiks that we are sorry, they are right, 
we were wrong all last year when we 
were threatening war and pleading for 
lower prices. Now we throw away that 
bargaining card with our negotiations in 
the Mideast and adopt an adverse bal- 
ance of trade situation, crushing the jobs 
and crushing that export market from 
the United States. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that. 

We called the Department of Com- 
merce, which has a big computer over 
there which they use to predict what 
happens with various policy alternatives 
so they can find out on a quantitative 
basis what the result of a policy will be 
before it is implemented, and we said, 
“Would you please run the President’s 
plan through your computer and tell us 
what its effect would be on the competi- 
tive posture of American business in in- 
ternational trade?” 

They said, “Let us think about it,” and 
they called back an hour later and said, 
“We cannot do it.” 

We said, “Why?” 

They said, “That would be political.” 

Does the Senator agree that is a po- 
litical question? 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is a political re- 
joinder they have given to the Senator 
from Minnesota. This “plan” must have 
been hastily drawn. 

We are having amendments. While we 
are accused of not being comprehensive, 
of not giving a total, of nitpicking, we 
just happen to be going to the arithme- 
tic of the matter. Let us talk about the 
rebate the President proposes. What it is 
under the $16 billion rebate program is 
$250 for an average family. 

But, may I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota, if the energy bill goes up $54 
billion, and there are 200 million Ameri- 
cans in 50 million families of 4, when 
you have given them, on the one hand, 
the $250 rebate, you have taken from 
each of those families $1,000 in energy 
costs. Paul McCracken says corporations 
do not pay taxes, they pass it on to the 
consumers, so you have taken away $1,000 
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with a net loss of $750. And yet the 
President again says “I am not going to 
wait,” in the morning Post: 

I want you to approve my excise tax or 
give me an alternative. 


We are going to vote down that excise 
tax and, in essence, rebate every Ameri- 
can family $1,000 when we kill it, if 
we can. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDALE. The President says he 
is going to take his plan to the American 
people, and I hope he does, because it goes 
something like this: Take a family with 
$10,000 a year, family of four, I guess that 
is about the average income in the 
average-sized family. Under his proposal, 
the cost of living will go up about $340 
to $350 a year. In other words, it will cost 
them that much more this year to live, 
because of the President’s proposed in- 
creases in the cost of energy plus the 
ripple effect. 

But he is going to send them relief, 
and they are going to get a hundred dol- 
lars worth of relief. They are going to 
get $50 in April, and they are going to 
get another $50 in September. 

Is it the impression of the Senator 
from South Carolina that the American 
people will think that is a good bargain? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, not at all. To 
emphasize what we just stated, and the 
Senator has so perceptively put his fin- 
ger on what the real target is, we had a 
little contest with an insurance com- 
pany down in Columbia, S.C., years back 
when they were trying to get a slogan, 
and one of the winning slogans that 
Was recommended was the “The Capital 
Life will surely pay, if the small print on 
the back don’t take it away.” That is 
exactly what the President has come 
around with. He has got all his writers 
and TV screens and the weekend news- 
boys talking about the President's home- 
work, homework, homework. But the 
news crews have not done their home- 
work. If they will look at this thing 
closely, they will see it just in that light, 
riding up the price of fertilizer and 
thereby the cost of food, upping the 
cost of transportation and thereby the 
cost of food and the other vital neces- 
sities, putting the airlines and railroads 
almost into a position of bankruptcy. 
How are they going to pay for these 
added fuel costs. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Would the Senator 
yield just a minute and let me—— 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield my time to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
point is that we are not going about this 
in a haphazard way. We resolved as 
Democrats the matter of automobile 
fuel economy this morning, which will 
be in today’s news. That is part of the 
deliberate approach, and when I say 
deliberate, it will take us 2 or 3 weeks 
to work it on through, because there will 
have to be a general consensus. But 
while that is occurring let me emphasize 
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that under the Constitution the House 
should handle these economic factors. 
It would be good for us to have hearings 
about rebates and/or tax reductions. I 
have already submitted my complete 
program on both scores. But it is wiser 
to let them have the hearings and let 
the picture develop there and we follow 
along with whatever modifications we 
feel necessary. We might even adopt the 
President’s rebate program rather than 
canceling taxes. But the fact is when 
we vote down an excise tax, it does not 
mean we stand still on the matter of en- 
ergy. We ask for an Energy Production 
Board to be instituted immediately in 
order to oversee the immediate develop- 
ment of Petroleum Reserve No. 4, stepped 
up leases in the Gulf, and hard oil in 
Alabama and California. 

We ask that Congress get moving with 
respect to automobile fuel economy, and 
Senator Jackson’s Energy and Fuels 
Policy Study Committee commences its 
hearings at 10 o’clock in the morning to 
develop these programs. And we are ask- 
ing that in natural gas we get a statu- 
tory formula. In all these measures, you 
can see that what we are doing here is 
not running around in confusion, but 
trying in an orderly way to develop an 
energy and development conservation 
program here in January-February, and 
trying to put first things first; namely, 
inflation-recession. It should be on that 
front burner, and we must look at it 
deliberately, not jumping into radical 
action. 

The program of the President, and I 
say this not with political rancor, because 
I have great admiration for President 
Ford and I have just returned from a 
prayer breakfast with him and we pray 
for his success—but there is no other way 
to characterize his program in energy 
than radical, reckless, and ruinous. We 
cannot go on that excise tax route. 

On the contrary, what we are trying 
to do is let that stay back until June 
and let the natural forces of the economy 
take place. We think we are seeing some 
recovery and we hope that we can ac- 
celerate it with the economic rebate and 
perhaps action in taxes. Then, in June 
we can have a better look and try, with 
the various conservation measures that 
we hope to impose during the spring, to 
see what kind of import quota would be 
necessary and then to supplement or re- 
place the amounts lost from an import 
quota to come forward with an allocation 
program and then after a trial period 
during this year to, let us say November 
or December, if the allocation program 
cannot work, then go in that instance to 
rationing. I am prepared, I voted for 
rationing last year. We should have done 
it when the Arab oil embargo went in, 
but I think what we should emphasize 
at this point is that our program is com- 
prehensive, it is total, and it is considered, 
and we are working at it. 

Mr. President, the risks of too hasty 
and reckless a response should be appre- 
ciated by everyone. In last Sundays “Out- 
look” section of the Washington Post, Mr. 
Richard Whalen, one of our country’s 
most perceptive national observers, ad- 
dressed himself to the current plight of 
the economy and to the dangers of overly 
hasty response. Mr. Whalen speaks au- 
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thoritatively on the nature and potentials 
of the economy, and his article should 
spark lively discussion. So that it may 
have the widest possible audience. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAKING Bap Times Worse 
(By Richard J. Whalen) 

After one of the more abrupt self-reversals 
in modern White House history, President 
Ford is now marching virtually in step with 
the Democratic opposition on economic 
policy. He has embraced the conventional 
wisdom—that steep recession, not inflation, 
is the enemy—and he proposes to fight it by 
amassing at least $80 billion in budget defi- 
cits over the next 18 months. 

To a non-economist, the new consensus 
policy would be more reassuring if there 
were not such a strong whiff of panic about 
it. Scarcely three months ago, many of the 
same distinguished economists who are now 
urging massive fiscal stimulus were purring 
professional agreement on the need for a 
taut fiscal ship until double-digit inflation 
was whipped. From their vantage point atop 
the economic “summit” last fall, most failed 
completely to foresee the sharpness of this 
winter's downturn. The worrisome question 
arises: What are these experts failing to fore- 
see now? 

To be sure, some are full of a belated but 
amply justified humility about the short- 
comings of their inexact science. Amid the 
rubble of their econometric models, they 
confess the same perplexity and fright as 
ordinary men, For example, Arthur M. Okun, 
the former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, last month told the Senate 
Budget Committee: “In the past few months, 
the nation’s economy has been deteriorating 
at a rapid rate that, to me, in all candor, is 
frightening. It simply has no parallel in my 
professional career.”’ 

The decline has indeed been swift—real 
GNP plummeted at an annual rate of 9.1 per 
cent in the closing months of last year—but 
it is by no means unprecedented or even 
especially mysterious, despite Okun’s state- 
ment. Like most of us, he is fortunate 
enough to have spent most of his adult life 
enjoying an extraordinary period of sus- 
tained prosperity, marked by relatively mild 
recessions. Since the mid-1960s, however, the 
boom has shown more and more evidence of 
inflationary excess. And now, as has hap- 
pened before, inflation is yielding to defa- 
tion through the corrective forces of the 
marketplace. 

CHILDREN OF THE BOOM 

But we children of the boom are terrified 
to see it ending. We demand it continué, for 
we are accustomed to having our way in a 
world we have dominated for a quarter- 
century. We are haunted by the Depression 
our fathers suffered and by the nightmare 
of another cumulative deflationary spiral, 
which, should it materialize, would mean a 
far steeper fall because of the immensely 
greater height of our national prosperity. We 
refuse to see that the real question before us 
now is not how to escape the inevitable pain 
of deflation, but how to avoid making bad 
times cruelly worse. 

In testimony last month before the same 
Senate committee, economist Otto Eckstein 
expressed this grand refusal that has now 
become a consensus. “The time is at hand 
to reverse our economic policies,” he de- 
clared. Whether the fight against inflation 
is won or lost, the risk of recession degener- 
ating into near-depression has now reached 
the point where common prudence requires 
stimulus.” 

In other words, whether or not we cure 
the disease, we need a pain-killer for the 
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patient. That would indeed be the prudent 
thing to do if the patient were not already 
suffering an overdose of this particular pain- 
killer. The patient is sick in the first place 
because of rapid inflation, and another mas- 
sive dose may not ly deaden the pain 
but put him under once and for all. 

One needn't be an economic expert to know 
that inflation is at the heart of ovr recession- 
ary affliction. Economists may cling to the 
belief that inflation and recession are op- 
posites, but it is evident to ordinary citizens 
that it was inflation which reduced their 
ability to buy, inflation which pushed the 
poor deeper into poverty and those on modest 
fixed incomes closer to becoming poor, in- 
flation which triggered companies’ sales 
Slumps and layoffs, inflation which brought 
on our general economic decline. They may 
differ on what to blame for inflation—oil, 
bad crop weather, “administered” prices and 
wages, Vietnam, generally excessive expecta- 
tions, all of the above—but its ultimate 
recessionary impact is clear. 

And yet, knowing all this, we are now 
asked to abandon the fight against inflation, 
a fight we never really started. Rather, the 
resistance has consisted almost exclusively 
of Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns’ 
stubborn unwillingness to ratify double-digit 
inflation by pumping up the money supply 
accordingly. Practically everyone else in goy- 
ernment, like the French troops on the Mag- 
inot Line during the lull before the storm, 
scarcely knew there was a war on, unless 
they accidentally stuck themselves with their 
WIN buttons. Budget Director Roy Ash, who 
learned his economizing while at Litton In- 
dustries building very expensive ships for the 
Navy, defied anyone to make meaningful 
cuts in a $300 billion-plus, mostly “uncon- 
trollable” federal budget. 


DISTORTED PICTURES 


The explanation for our irrational tolerance 
of rapid inflation presumably can be found 
in a blind fear of deflation that has distorted 
our perception of the world around us. Since 
the enactment of the Employment Act of 
1946, intended to cushion a postwar depres- 
sion that never materializd, only one statistic 
has been guaranteed to prompt economists 
and politicians to break into a cold sweat— 
a sharply climbing unemployment rate. As 
it happens, this is also the economic statistic 
that the news media feel most comfortable 
with. A “soaring jobless rate” tells its own 
story. 

Or does it? As the overall unemployment 
rate rose about 7 per cent last month, making 
headlines, causing the cold sweats and forg- 
ing an anti-recession consensus, the “hard- 
ship unemployment rate”—those out of work 
15 weeks or longer—rose to 1.4 percent. The 
unemployment rate for heads of households 
was 4.5 percent and for married men 3.7 per- 
cent. Most of these people were receiving 
unemployment benefits and, in the case of 
auto workers, supplemental benefits that 
raised total income close to their take- 
home pay while working. We were properly 
depressed to read of “the greatest number of 
people unemployed since the Thirties'—and 
probably did not remind ourselves that the 
civilian labor force meanwhile has grown 
two-thirds larger. Unemployment was high 
among teen-agers (18.3 percent) and blacks 
and houswives, but they, too, had beneath 
them the economic safety nets created by a 
compassionate and rich society. 

This is surely not to make light of the 
jolting experience of losing a job, of the 
distaste for being on the dole, of the bore- 
dom, the uncertainty and the anxiety about 
the future of the family. But in terms of 
social hardship, present unemployment bears 
no resemblance to that of the 1930s or even 
the 1950s. 

Nonetheless, witness Eckstein struck the 
deepest fear nerve when he warned the sena- 
tors that unemployment might persist above 
8 percent and wondered “what such an ex- 
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perience would do to the American people’s 
attitudes toward our economic system or 
toward each other.” What ever it might do 
to the economic system or to social stability, 
the senators knew what that kind of raw 
unemployment statistic could do to any of- 
ficeholder who didn't try to “do something.” 
And, according to the post-Keynesian ortho- 
doxy, the something to do was to cut taxes, 
spend freely and rapidly expand the money 
supply. 
OUR NATION OF DEBTORS 

If the unemployment problem, while al- 
ways distressing, is not as calamitous as it 
seems to most, the inflation peril is not only 
as bad as it appears but potentially much 
worse. 

During the past generation, for the most 
part, we have lived extremely well, at least 
in the envious eyes of the rest of the world. 
But what has been the secret of our splendid 
prosperity? How have we paid for it? 

In a word: debt. Debt so unimaginably 
large in the private and public sectors 
alike—some $2.5 trillion, according to the 
latest count—that the idea of ever paying 
off any substantial part of it is unthinkable. 
McGraw-Hill's economists recently totaled up 
the categories: $1 trillion in corporate debt, 
$600 billion in mortgage debt, $500 billion 
in U.S. government debt, $200 billion in state 
and local government debt, and $200 billion 
in consumer debt. Merely to pay the interest 
due this year, they calculated, would take a 
sum more than one-third the GNP of the 
next biggest capitalist economy, Japan. 

As might be expected, our nation of debtors 
has a vested interest in cheap, plentiful 
money—that is to say, in a devalued cur- 
rency—because this eases the burden of re- 
payment, The dollar that was worth 100 cents 
in 1939, and 48 cents in 1959, is currently 
worth less than 25 cents; if it continues to 
weaken at this rate, it will self-destruct 
sometime in the early 1980s. Is the progres- 
sive crippling of the dollar through inflation 
& legitimate source of worry to anyone other 
than gold cranks and right-wing hucksters 
of apocalypse? Does it have any real bearing 
on our ability to manage the U.S. economy 
and mitigate the effects of recession? The 
answer to both questions is yes. 

After a generation of global expansion, 
the United States discovered in Vietnam that 
it is not exempt from the constraints which 
apply to other nations. When limits are 
overstepped, penalties follow. What is true 
in foreign policy is equally true, but much 
less clearly understood, in international 
financial and monetary affairs, Foreigners 
holding dollars are, in effect, our creditors. 
The penalty for reckless over-expansion of 
the U.S. dollar overseas has been the collapse 
of the world monetary system created in 
1944, two dollar devaluations since 1971, and 
an entirely new exposure of the American 
economy to foreign demands and pressures. 

In a world of floating paper currency, 
which have no officially guaranteed rate of 
exchange in the money markets, the inter- 
national purchasing power of the dollar may 
fall even faster than its value at home, This 
has the effect of making imports more costly, 
thus further boosting domestic inflation. It 
also makes U.S. food and raw materials 
cheaper for foreigners—like the canny Rus- 
sian grain traders—and consequently scarcer 
and more expensive for Americans. 

This is no argument for building 
“protective’—actually, imprisoning—wallis 
around the U.S. economy. It’s much too late 
for that anyway. But it does mean that those 
managing the U.S. economy in Washington 
are bound to anticipate and respect the 
moves of their counterparts in Bonn, Tokyo, 
and other key centers within the new inte- 
grated world economy. If the United States 
opts for more inflation, penalties will surely 
follow. 
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PRINTING MORE MONEY 


But the money markets might as well be 
on the dark side of the moon so far as the 
ordinary American is concerned. He is wor- 
ried about the beast he encounters at the 
supermarket, which devours his purchasing 
power through spiraling prices, Yet the price 
effect of inflation is actually the tail of the 
beast, the final consequence of an inflation- 
ary chain of cause and effect. 

Inflation begins with the creation of 
money, either by running the printing press 
or by expanding the lendable reserves of the 
banking system, at a rate faster than the 
economy produces goods, performs services, 
and creates real capital in the form of say- 
ings. Thus government, which has a monop- 
oly on creating money and expanding cred- 
it, is where the inflationary scapegoat’s 
horns belong. The rest of the beast consists 
of almost infinitely complex results and 
consequences. 

For example, the insurance company ex- 
ecutive, looking toward the turn of the 21st 
Century and beyond and calculating what 
the billions of dollars under his management 
will then be worth, gives the order: Stop 
writing mortgage loans. As the pool of long- 
term capital for housing loans shrinks, in- 
terest rates rise—and accelerating inflation 
causes other lenders to drop out and the 
pool to shrink further. As a result, millions 
of Americans who thought one-family houses 
in suburbia were part of their birthright find 
themselves living in “mobile homes,” priced 
out of the market as a consequence of a re- 
mote lender’s prudent fiduciary decision. 

Or consider the businessman contemplat- 
ing expansion. High inflation has laid his 
company’s stock low. Why? Market analysts 
know his “real” profits are shrinking and 
they mark down the price-earnings ratio 
accordingly. As inflation drives up interest 
rates, investors desert the stock market for 
higher yields elsewhere, especially from gov- 
ernment debt issues. With the stock price 
battered down to below the book value of 
the company’s assets, issuing new stock to 
raise capital amounts to giving away part of 
the company. 

Money set aside by the businessman to re- 
place obsolete equipment (depreciation) and 
boost productivity cannot keep pace with 
rising costs. 

The businessman must calculate the con- 
tinued rising costs of labor and equipment 
in arriving at a potential future rate of prof- 
it. If inflation-driven wages are rising much 
faster than the company’s output, profits will 
be inadequate to justify expansion, unless 
he looks overseas. (Unions are right to be 
worried about “runaway” plants and lost 
jobs, but some soul-searching is in order on 
runaway wage increases, too.) 

And so, in the end, our businessman has 
no choice but to go to his banker and add 
to his company’s debt. This is the path 
droves of American businessmen have fol- 
lowed in recent years as pyramid of corpo- 
rate debts have risen to a dizzying height. It 
now amounts to 16 times after-tax profits, 
more than twice the 1955 figure. Even more 
worrisome, many businessmen have borrowed 
short-term (the only way the banker would 
lend) to finance long-term projects, and this 
has greatly increased their vulnerablity to 
recession and reduced cash flows. 

And then, with bankruptcy looming, he 
turns to Washington—which helped get him 
and his company’s stockholders and workers 
in trouble in the first place. 

MAKING MATTERS WORSE 

Keynesian economic orthodoxy no longer 
makes sense because it has lost touch with 
reality. The presumed “stabilizer” of govern- 
ment has grown so large and demanding dur- 
ing the past two generations that it has be- 
come in practice the chief destabilizing force 
in the economy. The non-productive govern- 
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ment sector of the economy (federal, state 
and local) has grown in recent years three to 
four times faster than the productive pri- 
vate sector. The burden of government has 
grown proportionately, both directly (in 
ever-increasing taxes) and indirectly 
(through competition for capital and a host 
of bureaucratic interventions and regula- 
tions that raise costs, waste resources and 
reduce profits). Consider this government 
contribution to productivity: Individuals 
and corporations spend an estimated 130 
million man-hours a year filling out govern- 
ment forms, excluding tax returns. 

When overgrown, wasteful and demanding 
government achieves a certain “critical 
mass,” its nature seems to change. It be- 
comes incapable of translating good inten- 
tions into deeds. Often it is so muscle-bound 
it cannot moye at all, It becomes its own— 
and the public’s—worst enemy. Because it 
must spend, tax and borrow prodigiously, for 
no purpose beyond maintaining its own mo- 
mentum, it drains much more money from 
the private sector than it intends and far 
more than it can restore without accelerat- 
ing inflation. As individuals and businesses 
are forced to cut back their spending and the 
economy slows, gargantuan government lum- 
bers to the rescue, but only makes matters 
worse. 

If this seems too abstract a critique, con- 
sider last week’s announcement that the 
Treasury will be compelled to raise $28 bil- 
lion in the money markets during the next 
six months to cover its huge deficit, which 
will push aside other would-be borrowers, 
keep the housing industry depressed and 
hamper the economy’s recovery. If that is not 
King Kong government, what is it? The Aus- 
tralian economist Colin Clark once reckoned 
that a government’s nature was transmuted 
when the public sector claimed one-third of 
& nation’s income. Total spending in the 
U.S. government sector now equals 40 per 
cent of national income, or by an estimated 
$500 billion this year. 

DUBIOUS JUSTIFICATION 


The dubious justification for the antic!- 
pated $80 billion-plus cumulative budget 
deficit through June 1976—a torrent of red 
ink unprecedented in peacetime—is the 
sheer size of the $1.4 trillion U.S. economy. 
A specious comparison is made between the 
expected $32 billion to $35 billion deficit and 
the $314 billion budget for the current fis- 
cal year. Perhaps the most ludicrous com- 
parison matches the deficit against the total 
population, a contemporary version of the 
New Deal line about owing it to ourselves. 

The relevant comparison is between the 
size of the federal deficit and the size of 
the pool of real capital—that is, savings— 
available to finance it—in addition to financ- 
ing all of the other public and private credit 
needs of the country. Not only government's 
direct claims on the nation's capital are 
growing at an alarming rate. The indirect 
claims of the mushrooming “off-budget" fed- 
erally sponsored agencies, such as the Export- 
Import Bank, and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, are also soaring. A decade 
ago, federal agency debt was just $16 billion. 
Now it is $90 billion. Finally, there are the 
skyrocketing credit demands of state and 
local governments and government-spon- 
sored authorities, Caught in the squeeze be- 
tween rising expenditures and falling re- 
venues, municipal governments borrowed 
& record $27 billion in short-term debt in 
1974, much of which wil soon have to be 
converted into long-term debt. 

Last year, all levels of government ab- 
sorbed fully 60 per cent of the funds raised 
in the nation’s long-term capital markets. In 
1975, according to Treasury Secretary William 
Simon, who is properiz “horrified” at the pro- 
spect, the government sector's credit demand 
will take as much as 80 per cent of available 
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long-term capital. Plainly, that is much too 
much if the nation is to regain prosperity. 

Thus once again the Federal Reserve and 
Chairman Burns are alone on the anti-in- 
flation front and plainly on the spot. Burns, 
a life-long student of business cycles and a 
pragmatic conservative, is immune to the 
panic rampant among the politicians and 
orthodox Keynesian economists. He is not 
afraid of deflation—quite the contrary—but 
he will do what he reasonably can to cushion 
the effects of the decline. 

Specifically, in recent months this has in- 
volved almost daily behind-the-scenes bol- 
stering of shaky giant corporations such as 
W.T. Grant, which the nervous banks agreed 
to refinance with the Fed's backing. To dis- 
courage congressionally dictated (and politi- 
cally motivated) credit allocation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve in the months ahead probably 
will err on the side of ease—and pray for 
the best. But it cannot go nearly as far as 
the politicians will demand without creating 
the potential for a renewed and more virulent 
inflationary spiral—on the order of 20 per 
cent—in 1976-77. 

THROUGH THE WRINGER? 


Are we then obliged to go all the way 
through the wringer? Having come this far— 
much farther, in fact, than is generally real- 
ized—we should not flinch at the rest of a 
process that holds the promise of restoring 
non-inflationary prosperity. Because of the 
lags between various sectors of the economy, 
some of them—for example, housing—appear 
headed for recovery within the next several 
months if panic-stricken government does 
not batter them with a new wave of inflation. 

Ultimately, the consumer is the prime 
mover in the American economy, and the 
key to recovery will be the restoration of his 
ability to buy, which means his disposable 
income must rise and prices fall to close the 
consumption gap. This is now occurring, in 
response to market forces. 

The consumer truly went on strike last 
fall. In the third quarter of 1974, personal 
consumption expenditures rose $32.2 billion. 
But in the final quarter, consumer outlays 
fell $4.5 billion, the first such drop in 14 
years and the sharpest since 1951. Auto sales 
sank 30 per cent, and the manufacturers 
soon were looking at an inventory of some 
1.6 million unsold new cars. Their response 
has been “the battle of the rebates,” a form 
of disguised price-cutting. 

Like the auto-makers, many other indus- 
trial manufacturers also cling to “official” list 
prices while making sales at lower prices 
under various discount schemes. The reason 
is obvious: Business fears another govern- 
ment price “freeze” and a new round of eco- 
nomic controls. The maintenance of artificial 
list prices provides a measure of protection 
for profit margins squeezed by cost-push 
inflation. 

Thus the memory and prospect of govern- 
ment intervention interferes with the mecha- 
nisms of the marketplace. As a result, the 
arrival of a healthy deflation, the surest 
means of ending the buyers’ strike, is still 
not widely appreciated. Fortunately, the 
timidity of the “concentrated” and politi- 
cally vulnerable industries will be more than 
compensated by the aggressiveness of smaller 
businesses closer to the wary consumer and 
hard-pressed for cash. As retailers seek to 
move costly excess inventories off their 
shelves, well-advertised price-cutting will be- 
come commonplace. 

Deflationary signals will flow backward 
from the point of final sale through the chain 
of supply, compelling an adjustment of pro- 
duction. Within the first six months of 1975, 
large-scale inventory liquidation will occur. 
‘The effect will be to bring wholesale and re- 
tail prices closer to levels that can be sup- 
ported by the consumer's disposable income. 
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THE WIZARD OF OZ 


Orthodox economists behave as though 
falling prices were somehow un-American. 
They would rather attempt to pump up 
consumer demand to support inflated prices, 
But the consumer Is smarter than his gov- 
ernment. Since last summer he has sharply 
increased his rate of personal savings, a pru- 
dent and rational reaction to persistent infla- 
tion, higher taxes, increasing layoffs and per- 
vasive uncertainty, If he is presented with an 
income tax windfall, the chances are excel- 
lent that he will sock the money away rather 
than spend it, thus temporarily defeating the 
policy of stimulus. But the consumer who 
pays off debts and rebuilds savings will be in 
a position to spend freely on the bargains 
that deflation will create, 

But will he still have a job then? His 
chances are immeasurably better if he and 
his neighbors can afford to buy each other's 
products and services. If he temporarily loses 
his job, we are all much better off supporting 
his household’s cash flow and helping him 
find another job than we are pouring infia- 
tionary demand into the entire economy, 
which will set off the price-wage spiral again. 

Businesses caught in the slump ought to 
qualify for temporary support as well, pro- 
vided they are not merely seeking a bail-out 
for mismanagement. Here, we urgently need 
from the Congress a creative burst of institu- 
tional innovation, perhaps not a revived Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the New 
Deal's answer to deflation, but a more limited 
and sophisticated means of guaranteeing the 
bank loans of sound, asset-rich companies 
temporarily short of cash, Flexible business 
tax cuts would obviously be helpful if an 
equitable formula can be devised. To the in- 
evitable objections to such a “pro-business” 
measure, there can be only one reply: are 
workers better off keeping their jobs with 
government-aided companies or going on the 
dole? 

Sometime next summer, the buyers’ strike 
should be visibly over—and so will be the 
liquidation phase of the business cycle. Then, 
the process should rapidly reverse itself as 
businessmen attempt to replenish inven- 
tories by placing new orders, causing fac- 
tories to recall laid-off workers and hire new 
ones. All this can happen, following the clas- 
sic pattern of recovery, provided Washington 
does not launch a new inflation. 

The curtain has been torn away and we 
have seen the Wizard of Oz. The orthodox 
economists and their poiitical allies do not 
have the secret of perpetual, recession-proof 
prosperity, as we assumed and they pre- 
tended over the past generation. But we still 
have something better—a market economy 
to correct excesses and restore prosperity. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR— 
SENATE RESOLUTION 4 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I asked unanimous consent that Mr. 
Robert Barnett be given floor privileges 
during the period that Senate Resolu- 
tion 4 is pending on the calendar. 

I modify my request to ask that he be 
given floor privileges at such times as 
Senate Resolution 4 is actually pending 
and during the votes thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 


Minnesota. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand that Senator Muskie and 
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Senator McCLELLAN are on their way to 
the floor to introduce a resolution jointly, 
after which, unless other Senators have 
business, the Senate will go over until 
Monday. 

I, therefore, suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CANCELLATION OF THE 


LINCOLN DAY RECESS 


Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am including in the RECORD to- 
day a copy of my regular newsletter re- 
port to constituents and within that 
newsletter is a paragraph about visits to 
the western district of Virginia. 

Our State, even though it is just across 
the river, is more than 450 miles long 
and I do not get an opportunity to visit 
in the western part of the State as much 
as I would like to. 

I have sent out over 500 letters to 
local and State officials in the area ad- 
vising them that I would be at a cer- 
tain place on a certain day during the 
Lincoln Day recess, and I am going to 
keep that commitment. 

I made the commitment relying upon 
the information by the joint leadership 
that we would have 1 week of recess and 
I would urge that the leadership not 
have any important legislation during 
this week. 

It seems reasonable to me that the 
leadership plan—I think it is essential 
that the leadership schedule our pro- 
gram, and we look to them for that pur- 
pose, but having made the commitment 
to the Senators, and this is not a parti- 
san position but it applies to all 100 
Members of this body, having told us 
that we would have the recess for that 
week, I feel there is an obligation, ab- 
sent some emergency situation, for us to 
be able to rely upon the statement of the 
leadership. 

The rescheduling now having been 
made, I do urge that there be no impor- 
tant matter taken up. But should an 
emergency arise, each Senator should be 
advised so that he could get back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my newsletter be printed in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Your Senator BILL Scorr REPORTS 
FAR EAST VISIT 

Shortly after Christmas while Congress 
was not in session, Senator Strom Thurmond 
and I visited nine countries in Southeast 
Asia on behalf of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. We had conferences in each country 
with our American Ambassadors, with Amer- 
ican military advisers, and foreign military 
leaders, as well as the president of seven of 
the nations, and a number of other political 
leaders. The countries visited were Japan, 
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Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, Cambodia, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines, The United States appears to be very 
highly regarded in all of these nations, and 
the people appear to be grateful for the mil- 
itary and economic support we have given 
them over the years. We explained that even 
though our country is rich and powerful, we 
do not have inexhaustible resources and sug- 
gested that they and their neighbors should 
endeavor, to iLe extent their resources will 
permit, look after their own Interests. 

The government on Taiwan, known as the 
Republic of China, is fearful that our gov- 
ernment may, at some time in the future, 
recognize Red China and comply with its 
desire for a severance of relationship with 
Taiwan. I conveyed this concern to President 
Ford and expressed the hope that he might 
have an opportunity to visit Taiwan or to 
send a high official of the Executive Branch 
to visit so that he would more fully under- 
stand their concern about our relationship 
to Mainland China. 

In Vietnam we found that the North is 
completely disregarding the truce agreement 
and, in fact, has stepped up its operations, 
sending several hundred thousand troops 
into the South together with additional mili- 
tary equipment of all kinds. Most of the 
war material apparently is Russian-made, al- 
though Red China is also supplying material 
to North Vietnam. South Vietnam appears to 
be making a major effort to defend itself but 
is handicapped by the lack of a sufficient 
amount of ammunition and military equip- 
ment. President Thieu, our Ambassador and 
others indicated that additional equipment 
is essential if South Vietnam is to repel the 
invaders or to prove to them that further 
aggressive action will not be successful. I 
have great sympathy for this nation where 
the citizens have an annual individual in- 
come of approximately $150 but am fearful 
that our aid would have to continue for an 
indefinite period of years and at a very high 
rate to enable South Vietnam to become self- 
sufficient and to repel the invaders. 

The situation is even worse in Cambodia, 
where the invaders are attacking the capital 
city of Phnom Penh and the Lon Nol govern- 
ment controls only 20% of the territory con- 
taining 80% of the people. Refugees continue 
to stream into Phnom Penh, and it is very 
difficult to find sufficient food to feed them. 
The communist aggression appears inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of détente which we hear 
so much about and at a meeting with Presi- 
dent Ford I suggested we advise Russia and 
Red China that we could not help them de- 
velop their oil resources, truck factories, com- 
puter technology and do other things they 
desire when they were giving tacit approval to 
such aggression and furnishing large quanti- 
ties of military supplies to the aggressors. 

In Thailand, we are told that even though 
all territory was controlled by the Thai gov- 
ernment, there were roughly 8,000 guerrillas 
in the mountains who would terrorize rural 
communities, then retreat into the hilis and 
disperse when government troops appeared, 
only to form again when they left. 

In Indonesia where the communists were 
successfully overcome some years ago, they 
continue to be active on some of the more 
remote islands. Even in the Philippines, mar- 
tial law was declared several years ago as a 
protection against communist activities. 
President Marcos indicated that his action 
in imposing martial law was overwhelmingly 
approved by the people of the country in a 
plebiscite but he was going to put the mat- 
ter before the people once more, 

President Ford is expected to send the Ad- 
ministration’s hudget to the Congress very 
shortly, and it is anticipated that the mili- 
tary portion of it will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 billion. While we obtained con- 
siderable insight into the needs of the var- 
ious countries and of the activities of our 
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own government during this trip, my incli- 
nation is to continue to support a strong 
national defense for our own country but 
be reluctant in supporting military or eco- 
nomic aid to others unless it is coupled with 
similiar support from other nations within 
the free world. In my opinion, the commu- 
nist menace is real but our country cannot 
continue to be the policeman for the entire 
world or practice détente without action in- 
dicating a corresponding desire for peace and 
friendship by the communist world. 


NEW ATTORNEY 


The President's nominee for Attorney Gen- 
eral, Edward H. Levi, came by the office for 
® courtesy call because his nomination is 
subject to approval by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We reviewed his background and 
qualifications in some detail, and also took 
the opportunity to discuss the conditions at 
Lorton penal institutions. He promised to 
become familiar with the Lorton situation to 
determine whether he could take any correc- 
tive action regarding this District of Colum- 
bia facility located in Pairfax County and a 
major concern to people living in the general 
area. I have introduced legislation to trans- 
fer jurisdiction of the penal institutions 
from the District of Columbia to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but there may be other 
reasonable solutions. 


PRESIDENTIAL VISIT 


During discussion with President on fact- 
finding mission, suggestions were made re- 
garding the proposal to extend the Voting 
Rights Act, and approval was urged for In- 
terstate 66. 

CONSTITUENT MEETINGS 


Our State is rather long, it being more 
than 450 miles between the eastern and 
western tip. Therefore, it is difficult to visit 
as frequently as I would like in the western 
part of Virginia. However, during the Lincoln 
Day recess, I do plan on being with State and 
local officials of that area during the morn- 
ing hours and with any constituent who has 
a matter to discuss during the afternoon 
hours. 

The first meeting will be at the Martha 
Washington Inn at Abingdon on Tuesday, 
February 11. State and local officials have 
been invited to meet with me between the 
hours of 9:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m., and other 
constituents between 1:30 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
The same format will prevail February 12 at 
the Holiday Inn in Wytheville; at the Hotel 
Roanoke on the 13th, and at the Holiday Inn 
in Danville on the 14th of February. Per- 
haps you can stop by during the time I am 
in your area and share a concern or opinion. 

My regular visit to the Richmond office 
will be on Friday, February 7. The office is 
located in Room 8000 of the Federal Build- 
ing, 400 North 8th Street, and you are wel- 
come at any time during the day. However, 
if you desire a definite appointment, please 
call the office manager in Richmond at (804) 
649-0049, 

MAILING LIST 

We want to send our newsletter to anyone 
in Virginia who would like to receive it. In 
the event you are not presently on the list 
and would like to receive the newsletter on 
a regular basis please forward your name 
and address to Senator William L. Scott, 3109 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20510, and we will place your name on 
the list to receive future copies. 

Please advise us of any mistake in your 
listing, any change of address, or duplicate 
copies so that our mailing can be corrected, 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

You may be Interested in the results of 
the opinion poll included as a part of our last 
newsletter. It appears that Virginians want a 
strong national defense but are very much 
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opposed to additional foreign military or eco- 
nomic aid. They also have strong opposition 
to our helping communist nations develop 
their industrial capacity; want the govern- 
ment to encourage the development of exist- 
ing and new sources of energy; desire wiser 
use of existing energy; but are opposed to 
rationing or nationalization. It is also inter- 
esting to note the opposition to government 
financed medical care for everyone. Of course, 
I will attempt to become fully informed cn 
all legislation under consideration in the 
Congress before making a definite commit- 
ment or vcting. However, having the bene- 
fit of your views is very helpful. 


Percentage 


Less Same 


National defense 3: 6 45.6 
Space exploration 25 00. 29, 
. Enemy research and develop- 
ment 2.3 12.5 
Veterans benefits A 3. 59. 
; Foreign economic aid č- 5. 10.4 
. Foreign military aid : B. 2 © 
- Social and welfare programs . 59, 24, 
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Which of the following would you prefer in 
our relations with communist nations? 
Percent 

1. Concentrate on domestic matters 
and leave the communists alone____ 

2. Maintain a strong national defense 
and make no effort to obtain treaties 
with communist nations 

. Endeavor to limit military forces by 

agreement with the communists... 

. Expand our trade with communist 

nations 

. Exchange space technology and con- 

duct joint explorations 

. Help communists nations develop 

their industrial capacity in such 

fields as energy resources, modern 

factories, and computer technology- 

. Help communist nations develop ca- 

pacity to feed themselves -5 

. Endeavor to develop more friendly 

relations with communist nations.. 46.3 

Which of the following energy policies do 
you consider best? 

1. Unregulated private enterprise_... 29.2 

2. Government assistance and encour- 
agement of development of existing 
and new sources of energy 

. Relaxation of anti-pollution stand- 

ards to encourage development of 

additional energy. 

. Wiser use of existing energy. 

. Rationing of energy 

. Nationalization of coal mines, oll 

wells, and other sources of energy.. 10.3 

Which of the following approaches to 
health care would you prefer? 

1. Present voluntary health protection 
under private insurance plans. 

2. Encourage the training of additional 
people to become physicians and 
nurses 

. Provide government financed cata- 
strophic illness protection.. 

. Tax credit plans for medical care 

with government subsidies to low in- 

come people 

. Government financed medical care 

for everyone .6 


ECONOMY AND ENERGY 


The Congress has several controversial is- 
sues of considerable importance before it, one 
relating to the economy and another to 
energy. On the economy, the President is 
advocating a 12% refund on 1974 taxes and 
a reduction in taxes for 1975. Under his pro- 


posals there would be a deficit this fiscal year 
of approximately $30 billion and a deficit 


next year of approximately $45 billion, or a 


total of $75 billion during the two-year 
period. 
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This proposal is prefaced on no new spend- 
ing programs, but with the makeup of the 
present Congress it is very probable that new 
programs will be enacted, adding further to 
the deficit. Of course the tax cutting pro- 
posal is made to stimulate the economy so 
that we will get out of the present recession. 
However, with an existing national debt of 
approximately $500 billion at this time, ne- 
cessitating the government going into the 
money market and taking 60 to 70 percent of 
the available investment capital, only a little 
over 30% remains for the private sector to 
finance new or to expand existing enterprises 
or individual need for credit for homes or 
consumer goods. This situation would be ag- 
gravated considerably by the tax cutting pro- 
posal, and the individual refund would be 
dissipated quickly by the rise in the cost of 
living. 

Car sales apparently are increasing because 
of the rebate being offered by the various 
companies and the stock market is improving 
primarily because of the cut in interest rates. 
Part of the package advocated by the Presi- 
dent provides for a 12% investment tax credit 
for one year and a 3-year tax credit for utili- 
ties to expedite the conversion of power 
plants from oll or natural gas to coal and 
other energy sources. While the investment 
tax credit should tend to stimulate the econ- 
omy and result in a greater use of our most 
abundant source of energy, coal, it would 
seem that a general reduction in taxes should 
await a reduction in government expendi- 
tures. Otherwise we may be faced with un- 
controllable inflation. 

The energy problem and the economy to 
some extent are tied together. In recent years, 
Americans have used more energy for air con- 
ditioning, new appliances and more auto- 
mobiles and to some extent have turned 
from coal to the cleaner burning oil and nat- 
ural gas. The Clean Air Act and other laws 
to improve the environment have had a re- 
gressive effect on the production and utiliza- 
tion of energy. These factors have been 
aggravated by the Arab embargo and by the 
increase in the price of oil by the oil pro- 
ducing nations. It is easy to agree with the 
program for self-sufficiency of domestic 
sources of energy but there is disagreement 
within the Congress as to how this should be 
achieved. The President has suggested an 
import tax on foreign oils to stimulate efforts 
to expand existing domestic energy sources 
and encourage new ones. It is a very complex 
problem to which the best minds in the 
country should be devoted and the confer- 
ence in Washington some months ago did 
provide a variety of suggestions. Undoubtedly 
we need amendments to the Clean Air Act 
to permit wider use of coal; encouragement 
of greater production of natural gas, either 
by deregulating the price or other methods; 
use of shale oil in the West and offshore 
drilling along our coastlines; expansion of 
the domestic use of nuclear energy and every 
reasonable means to obtain more energy. I 
agree with the President's statement that 
reasonable revisions should be made in our 
environmental laws, weighing the needs of 
the country for additional energy against the 
common desire for clean, healthy air, The 
national interest also requires that we make 
wise use of our existing supplies of energy 
until the domestic situation is improved so 
that we will not be dependent on inter- 
national sources, 

SOMETHING TO PONDER 

With modern medicine doing so well at in- 
creasing life expectancy, we'd better be care- 
ful about adding to the national debt—we 
might have to pay it off ourselves instead 
of passing it on. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I fully appreciate the problems that con- 
front Senators when a change of sched- 
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uling occurs such as that to which the 
distinguished Senator has referred. How- 
ever, I do not think that I could, in good 
conscience, say that the leadership will 
or should make a commitment not to 
bring important legislation to the floor 
during the week, which is -rdinarily re- 
ferred to as the Lincoln Day hotiday. I 
have been around here a little while. I 
know that Senators have to get back to 
their constituents. I also realize that 
many of us utilize so-called recesses to 
conduct committee hearings here in 
Washington and sometimes field hear- 
ings in various areas of the country. 
The leadership felt that in view of the 
fact that the President had presented a 
program—we may disagree with parts 
of it but at least he has come forth with 
a program, which we did not foresee 
when we discussed the schedule late last 
year—and in view of the additional fact 
that there is a debt limit measure which 
has been requested by the administra- 
tion—and we did not foresee this late 
last year when we discussed a recess 
schedule—and furthermore in view of 
the fact that there are major problems 
confronting the people of the country, 
the leadership felt that the Senate ought 
not proceed with those 5 days off dur- 
ing week after next. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If I may finish 
my statement, I will then be delighted to 
yield. 

I am attempting to state for the rec- 
ord, in response to a very pertinent ques- 
tion, what the leadership’s position is. 

The people of the country expect us to 
try to attend to these problems and we 
are endeavoring to do that. 

Field committee hearings are impor- 
tant, and committee hearings in Wash- 
ington are important. It is my intention, 
for example, to conduct hearings on an 
appropriation bill during the scheduled 
recess, About the only time I ever have 
in which to conduct a hearing on a mat- 
ter is either on a Saturday, or late in the 
evenings after the Senate adjourns, or 
during periods of recess. However, now 
that the New Hampshire election dispute 
has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules, I have good reason ta 
believe that I will not be able to even 
conduct my appropriations hearings 
during the week after next. So I have 
empathy with what the distinguished 
Senator is saying. The leadership feels 
very badly about having stated that there 
would be a recess and then having to 
make a change. 

We felt that in the good interests of 
the people, in the good interest of the 
Nation, and in the good interests of the 
Senate, the Senate ought not be out the 
week after next. The debt limit measure 
will come over next week. I do not know 
what day it will reach the Senate, but 
it very well could be that the Senate 
would feel it necessary to proceed with 
some debate on that measure the fol- 
lowing week, if it cannot complete its 
business on that measure next week, 
which, hopefuly would be the case. 

What I am trying to say is that I would 
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not want the Senator to be disillusioned 
a second time by thinking, as he ap- 
parently hopes, that there will not be 
important legislation scheduled during 
that particular week. I am in no posi- 
tion to say what will be scheduled þe- 
cause I do not now know what the sit- 
uation will be at that time. 

I hope the Senator will understand 
that the leadership has in mind the 
problems of all Senators, and especially 
the problems that have been created by 
this decision. I hope he will believe that 
the leadership, as always, will attempt as 
best it can to accommodate the conven- 
iences of all Senators. 

I felt that I had to state that for the 
record on behalf of the leadership. 

Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not mean to be unduly critical 
of the joint leadership. But as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
will recall we did receive a letter, some- 
what of an appeal to each Senator, say- 
ing that the leadership was trying to be 
liberal in its scheduling, that it was giv- 
ing us advance notice so that we could 
make plans, and appealing to us to be 
here in the Senate for the conduct of 
business at other times throughout the 
year, subject to this scheduling that was 
announced. Then, the very first time we 
had a recess scheduled, according to this 
information, a change was made. It is 
going to be difficult in the future if we 
cannot depend, absent an emergency sit- 
uation, on what we are told by the joint 
leadership. It is going to be very diffi- 
cult for the Senators on both sides of 
the aisle to schedule their programs. 

Again, I know the Senator has said 
that he cannot make a commitment, but 
I would urge, on my behalf and on be- 
half of all of the other Senators, that 
there be no important business trans- 
acted during this week because many of 
us have made commitments. I am sure 
Tam not alone. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if I may say further on behalf of the 
leadership, I cannot make that commit- 
ment. I fully understand the Senator’s 
problem. I do not think that we ought to 
bring the Senate in if we are just going 
to go through the motions of pretending 
to do some work. I do not know, as I 
have stated, what business will confront 
the Senate. I cannot see down the road 
that far ahead. But if the Senator will 
just try to understand the problems of 
the leadership and accept what I have 
stated as an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the Senator on the part of the 
leadership, we will certainly take into 
consideration the situation of Senators. 
But we gain nothing if we say we are 
going to come in that week just to do 
nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. I appreciate 
the cooperation of the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I might say that I under- 
stand and appreciate the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
WILLIAM L. Scorr), and sympathize with 
him in his predicament. No one enjoys 
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returning to his home State more than 
does the Senator from Alabama. When 
this recess was scheduled, the Senator 
from Alabama made commitments for 
nine speaking engagements in the State 
of Alabama, including three mass meet- 
ings of farmers in Alabama who are being 
crowded to the wall as a result of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

I must say that I agree with the leader- 
ship in this area. I feel that we should be 
in session for the conduct of the Nation’s 
business. 

I might say further that all commit- 
ments that I made for visits and appear- 
ances to Alabama are conditioned on the 
state of the Senate schedule. For that 
reason, I was able to cancel these en- 
gagements without any hard feelings. 

I do understand also the leadership 
problem and its desire and its recogni- 
tion of the need for the Senate to be in 
session during these critical times. 

I must commend the leadership on its 
decision. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask that when the quorum is terminated, 
the Chair recognize the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 45—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE REFERRAL OF 
MESSAGES CONCERNING THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, Senator MUSKIE, Sen- 
ator Younc, and Senator BELLMON, I 
send to the desk a resolution for appro- 
priate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

ORDER GOVERNING REFERRAL OF MATTERS DEALING 
WITH RESCISSIONS AND DEFERRALS 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all matters now 
being held at the desk dealing with the 
rescissions and deferrals be referred 
jointly to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on the Budget, and 
any other committee which may have 
legislative jurisdiction over programs 
dealt with in the matters so referred. 

I also ask unanimous consent that fu- 
ture matters dealing with these subjects 
be dealt with in the manner, including 
the time sequences, specified in Senate 
Resolution 45, which I have submitted 
this day, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make this explanation; For a pe- 
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riod of time, deferral and rescission mes- 
sages have been held at the desk and not 
referred to any committee because of 2 
question of appropriate jurisdiction. 
This matter has been worked out to the 
satisfaction of the Democrats in caucus, 
where the issue was discussed and where, 
afterward, Senator Muskie, as chairman 
of the Budget Committee, and I, as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
worked out a solution, as reflected by the 
resolution which has been submitted. 
This resolution, this disposition of the 
matter, has the unanimous approval of 
the Democratic Caucus. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
seek a Senate rule to establish this 
agreement as a Senate rule. In my judg- 
ment, this is an adequate, a proper, and 
an equitable solution that shows due 
deference to all committees of the Sen- 
ate having any interest in the subject 
matter, and is one which will permit, if 
this rule is adopted, expeditious and effi- 
cient and effective handling of these de- 
ferral and rescission problems. 

I hope, therefore, that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration will ex- 
pedite the processing of this resolution 
and report it to the Senate at as early a 
date as it conveniently can. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, first, I 
express my concurrence in the descrip- 
tion by Senator McCLELLAN of the agree- 
ment which was worked out today. I 
think it is fair and equitable and illumi- 
nates, in perhaps a useful way, the re- 
lationship between the Budget Commit- 
tee and the other committees of the Sen- 
ate, in a way that I hope will dispel any 
suspicion that we are going to be en- 
gaged in a running controversy over ju- 
risdiction. 

Second, I express my appreciation to 
Senator McCLELLAN for his understand- 
ing and graciousness in working out this 
agreement. I join him in commending it 
to our Republican colleagues. 

I appreciate the fact that Senator 
Youne and Senator Bettmon have joined 
us in cosponsoring a resolution which 
they have not had as much opportunity 
to study as we have had. But that op- 
portunity will be available as the resolu- 
tion goes to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

I urge Senators to consider it, as I do, 
as an equitable solution of the problem. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have not had an op- 
portunity to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the Republican Caucus. This 
resolution deals only with matters that 
are now at the desk. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., Yes. By unanimous 
consent, it deals with the matters at the 
desk now. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am sure there will be 
no objection on the part of the Republi- 
cans. The Republican Caucus can, if it 
wishes, deal with the resolution which is 
being referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. The resolution 
is under all processes of regulations and 
rules of the Senate, and so forth. It takes 
that course. The resolution is subject to 
amendment by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and it is subject to 
amendment on the floor when that com- 
mittee reports it. 

I believe that when Senators have had 
an opportunity to study it, they will 
agree that, basically and fundamentally, 
it is in the interest of orderly procedure 
in the Senate, in the handling of these 
messages and resolutions thereon. 

Mr. YOUNG. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, the chairman of the Budget 
Committee, for resolving a very knotty 
and difficult problem. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations for yielding. 

Mr. President, this matter was dis- 
cussed informally by the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Budget and 
Senator Musxre yesterday. While we did 
not at that time have all the details, 
general approval was expressed of the 
thrust of the resolution. 

Speaking for the minority on the Budg- 
et Committee, I believe I can say that 
we feel that the solution which has been 
worked out by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Budget Committee is in keeping with 
the intent of the Senate when the Budg- 
et Committee was established and when 
the procedure for rescissions and de- 
ferrals was set up here. 

I believe, as Senator Muskie has said, 
that this helps to clarify the purpose and 
the intent of the Senate when the Budg- 
et Committee was established, and 
makes clear that the Budget Committee 
has a very definite mission to perform, 
one which we feel will help us devote 
our efforts to better handle the way our 
priorities are established and our re- 
sources are utilized. 

I also join in commending the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee and the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the way this matter has been 
resolved. I believe that the minority, 
when we have had a chance to discuss 
it in caucus, will join Senator Younc 
and myself in sponsoring this resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I join Senators in commending the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
MCCLELLAN) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Musxre) in hav- 
ing resolved this very difficult and com- 
plex question. 

I also express appreciation to Mr. 
Young and Mr. Bettmon for their co- 
operation today and for the contribution 
they have made in enabling the matters 
that are at the desk to be referred. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle haye selected the members—and 
they have been approved by the Senate— 
of the Select Committee To Study 
Governmental Operations With Respect 
to Intelligence Activities. It is my un- 
derstanding that Mr. CHURCH has been 
selected to be the chairman of that com- 
mittee and that Mr. Tower has been se- 
lected to be the vice chairman of that 
committee. I make that statement for 
the record. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
MR. BEALL 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
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two leaders are reconciled on Monday 
next under the standing order, Mr. BEALL 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes; and that there then be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness of not to exceed 45 minutes, the 
statements therein to be limited to 5 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will next convene on Monday 
at 12 noon. After the two leaders, or 
their designees have been recognized, 
under the standing order, Mr. Bratz will 
be recognized for 15 minutes, after which 
there will be a period for the transac- 
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tion of routine business for not to exceed 
25 minutes with statements therein lim- 
ited to 5 minutes each. 

As to votes on Monday, there is always 
the possibility, of course. I can say noth- 
ing definite beyond this point. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
1:12 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, February 3, 1975, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, January 30, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Palmer Joe Whitt, minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Aliceville, Ala., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty ‘God, Maker and Sustainer 
of all that is, who hast created us Thy 
children and dost set us straight when 
our ways have gone crooked, we offer 
Thee our gratitude and praise. We bless 
Thee for the privilege of being a part of 
this great Nation, and pray that Thou 
wilt keep us alert in spirit and loyal to 
the principles upon which she was 
founded. We pray for those that guide 
our Nation with their momentous deci- 
sions. Preserve them from faithless im- 
patience, from pride, sloth, and cheap- 
ness, and from doing any shoddy or 
unworthy work. Grant them the dili- 
gence to master the facts, candor to face 
the issues of the day, insight to penetrate 
the accompanying mysteries, and the 
courage to welcome new truth yet to be 
made known. For we pray through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Marks, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 281. An act to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to increase the 


financial assistance available under section 
213 and section 215, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution to 
express pride in the strength and achieve- 
ments of the Boy Scouts of America as this 
important youth movement marks its 65th 
anniversary. 


The message also announced that the 
following-named Members were elected 
members of the following joint commit- 
tees of Congress: 

Joint Committee on Printing: Mr. 
Cannon of Nevada, Mr. ALLEN of Ala- 
bama, andi Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library: Mr. Cannon of Nevada, Mr. PELL 
of Rhode Island, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr. HATFIELD of Oregon, and Mr. 
GRIFFIN of Michigan. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
89-81, appointed Mr. LAXALT as & mem- 
ber, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Joint Commission on the Coinage. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
79-304, appointed Mr. Fannin to the Joint 
Economic Committee in lieu of Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, resigned. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
91-510, appointed Mr. DoMENICI as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of the 
Joint Committee on Congressional Oper- 
ations. 


REV. PALMER JOE WHITT 


(Mr, BEVILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I was hon- 
ored today to have Rev. Joe Whitt from 
Aliceville, Ala., in my congressional dis- 
trict, give the opening prayer on the 
floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

Reverend Whitt is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Aliceyille. He received 
his A.B. degree from Samford Univer- 
sity and master of divinity from South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


He has been a member of the executive 
board of the Alabama Baptist State Con- 
vention for the last 6 years. Reverend 
Whitt now serves as president of the 
Pickens County Ministerial Association. 
He was elected to the board of trustees 
of Samford University in 1973. 

Reverend Whitt is past president of 
the Aliceville Rotary Club and has been 
active in the Bloodmobile program, 
American Red Cross and the Aliceville 
United Fund. 

An energetic worker for his city, 
county, and State, Reverend Whitt is 
currently active in various civic activ- 
ities. 

Reverend Whitt has made significant 
contributions to our society. He is an 
outstanding religious leader and I am 
happy to have the privilege of welcoming 
him to Washington and pleased that he 
be able to give the opening prayer 
oday. 


HEARING POSTPONED 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, hearings concerning allegations 
that the FBI has exceeded its legal au- 
thority in its domestic intelligence pro- 
gram were scheduled to continue today 
by the Subcommittee on Civil and Con- 
stitutional Rights of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Mr. Clarence M. 
Kelley, Director of the FBI, and Mr. 
Laurence Silberman, Deputy Attorney 
General were to be the witnesses. I am 
addressing the House this afternoon to 
advise that this hearing has been post- 
poned until February 20. At that time 
we will hear the testimony of Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Levi, who is expected to be con- 
firmed as the new Attorney General and 
FBI Director Kelley. Today’s hearing was 
postponed because Mr. Silberman is leav- 
ing the Department of Justice, and we 
thought it appropriate to have the bene- 
fit of the new Attorney General’s views. 

The Subcommittee on Civil and Consti- 
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tutional Rights of the House Judiciary 
Committee has oversight jurisdiction 
over the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
We have been engaged for several years 
in a study of criminal record collection 
and dissemination by the FBI. In the next 
few months we plan to write and present 
to the full Judiciary Committee a bill 
that will, I believe, be acceptable to both 
the Department of Justice and to Amer- 
icans concerned with our constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of privacy, due proc- 
ess, and civil liberties. 

A few months ago activities of the FBI 
came to light which caused great con- 
cern to the public and to the subcommit- 
tee and which may require expansion of 
the criminal record bill. These allega- 
tions concern the FBI’s domestic intelli- 
gence work—not in the areas of espio- 
nage, treason, or sabotage, specifically 
authorized by Federal law—but FBI pro- 
grams in which private citizens and 
private organizations engaged in legal 
political activities, have been placed un- 
der surveillance, made the subjects of 
dossiers, and indeed have been illegally 
disrupted and harassed by the FBI. 

The COINTEL programs, authorized 
by the late Director in 1956 and canceled 
by him on April 28, 1971, consisted of 
2,370 incidents of overt action to disrupt 
and damage persons and organizations 
viewed by the Bureau as dangerous to 
our national security. We held a public 
hearing on COINTELPRO on Novem- 
ber 20, 1974, with Mr. Silberman, Mr. 
Petersen, and Director Kelley as our wit- 
nesses. Further hearings on COINTEL- 
PRO are planned. 

About 2 weeks ago new allegations ap- 
peared in the press, charging the FBI 
with collecting and maintaining political 
and personal data on Members of Con- 
gress and other political figures. The 
hearing on February 20 will concern 
these new allegations. 

Whether or not files are maintained on 
Members of Congress is only part of the 
issue. Except that we represent more 
than 200 million people and have large 
public responsibilities, we are entitled to 
no more respect or privacy than any 
other Americans. 

The issue then is the entire practice of 
FBI intelligence gathering, including 
surveillance of private persons or orga- 
nizations, recordkeeping of their speech 
and activities, and the dissemination of 
such information. At issue also is the en- 
tire subject of FBI counterintelligence 
activity. When are COINTELPRO ac- 
tivities justified, or are they ever justi- 
fied? These questions must be probed to 
see if distinctions can be made between 
appropriate counterintelligence activity 
and that which is inappropriate, illegal, 
and unconstitutional. 

The Subcommittee on Civil and Con- 
stitutional Rights of the House Judiciary 
Committee intends to perform its over- 
sight of the FBI thoroughly, carefully, 
and competently. On our success may 
rest the success of all legislative over- 
sight. It is now time for the FBI and 
other agencies of our Government to be 
subject to what a constituent of mine re- 
cently referred to as a “civil rights and 
liberties impact statement.” While this 
has not been done in the past, this sub- 
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committee will see to it that it is done in 
the future. 

This subcommittee’s job will be to ex- 
amine the testimony of witnesses and test 
legal authorities to determine whether 
or not these problems can be handled by 
Justice Department regulations or must 
be handled by new legislation. Any legis- 
lation, of course, must comply with the 
provisions of the Constitution. No law 
that exceeds the bounds of the Constitu- 
tion can be valid. Our concern for na- 
tional security cannot include the li- 
censing of Government conduct that in- 
fringes upon the rights protected by that 
basic document, the cornerstone of our 
open society. 

As my colleagues well know, insofar as 
the Bill of Rights is concerned, the chair- 
man of this subcommittee is a strict con- 
structionist. It seems to me clear that 
our founders meant exactly what they 
said when they wrote the first 10 amend- 
ments. They meant that speech and as- 
sociation shall be free, in good times and 
also in times of great domestic unrest. In 
fact, the Bill of Rights was written at the 
most perilous time in our history, when 
our country was surrounded by milita- 
ristic European nations. Yet the first 
Congress had no hesitation in enacting 
the Bill of Rights. 

The chairman’s libertarian view will 
not prevent the presentation of opinions 
by all others, including those who feel 
strongly that there is a real necessity for 
a domestic intelligence program by the 
FBI. 

We will ask that the Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI be objective in review- 
ing its domestic intelligence program. Is 
all of this file keeping and surveillance 
of private persons and organizations 
worth the giant effort, the many millions 
of taxpayers’ dollars, the inevitable vio- 
lations of constitutional rights, the chill- 
ing effect on free speech and association? 
Was Federal District Court Judge Griesa 
correct when, referring to the FBI’s sur- 
veillance of the Young Socialist Alliance, 
& legal political organization, he stated: 

The government has come forward with 
nothing. You've been looking at this group 
for 35 years and you haven't produced one 
single solitary crime or incitement to vio- 
lence in the U.S. by anyone in the organi- 
zation.— (U.S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of N.Y. 12-13-74) 


I believe it appropriate at this time to 
share with my colleagues the steps pres- 
ently being taken by the subcommittee 
in its oversight activities. 

At our request, the GAO is presently 
reviewing the FBI's investigation of do- 
mestic intelligence activities, as well as 
its maintenance, use, and disssemination 
of related information. The overall ob- 
jectives of that review are to determine: 

First. The nature, extent, and adequacy 
of the FBI’s legal authority for domestic 
intelligence activities; 

Second. The policies, procedures, and 
criteria used by the FBI to initiate and 
conduct intelligence investigations of do- 
mestic groups and individuals and to 
handle information gathered in such in- 
vestigations; 

Third. The way in which the FBI 
implements its policies and procedures 
and the methods it uses in carrying out 
its domestic intelligence activities; 
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Fourth. The way and extent to which 
the FBI applies its resources to the do- 
mestic intelligence area; and 

Fifth. The relationship between the 
FBI’s domestic intelligence operations 
and those of State, local, and other Fed- 
eral agencies in the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

We will review and hold public hear- 
ings on this GAO report when it is com- 


‘pleted. 


In addition, we have asked the GAO 
to assist our staff in conducting a gen- 
eral survey of all FBI activities to ob- 
tain a broad working knowledge of the 
Bureau's operations and to identify spe- 
cific potential problem areas for review. 
This survey will serve as a basis for plan- 
ning our oversight so that we can be 
continually provided with information 
on the efficiency, economy, and effective- 
ness of the FBI's operations. 

Some of the areas to be covered in 
this general survey and in subsequent 
separate reviews by the GAO and our 
staff are: 

First. The FBI's statistical reporting 
system and procedures, particularly with 
respect to the accuracy of crime statis- 
tics, Bureau accomplishments, and other 
information, and how such information 
is collected, used, and disseminated: 

Second. Criminal investigation activi- 
ties, particularly with respect to the 
types of cases the Bureau investigates 
and refers to U.S. attorneys for prosecu- 
tion; 

Third, The Bureau's organized crime 
activities; 

Fourth. Identification services 
recordkeeping functions; and 

Fifth. Budget preparation and con- 
trol process, including the way priori- 
ties are established and resources allo- 
cated. 

Our work will be accomplished in a 
variety of ways. We will rely on the ex- 
cellent services of our GAO investigators 
to augment our own staff. Their reports 
will be aired publicly when completed. 

Of necessity, some of our preliminary 
inquiries will be made at the staff level. 
Some hearings may be in executive ses- 
sion but only when absolutely required 
by the circumstances. As much of our 
work as possible will be done in public 
and by way of hearings on a continuing 
basis. 

If “past is prolog,” then we need to 
know how things were, and are, before 
we can fairly determine how they ought 
to be. We intend, at some point in our 
quest, to call all 10 living former At- 
torneys General to discuss with them 
their working relationships with the Di- 
rector of the FBI and the FBI itself. We 
are currently making plans to revisit the 
identification divisions and the National 
Crime Information Center. We also in- 
tend to visit FBI headquarters and view 
for ourselves the operations and uses of 
various records. 

I do not underestimate the difficulty 
of our task. I appreciate the confidence 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, the Honorable PETER 
Roprno, has shown in giving us this juris- 
diction. The importance of our undertak- 
ing has been emphasized by him many 
times, and he has promised his full co- 
operation in our investigation. The co- 


and 
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operative attitudes of both the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the FBI have and 
will continue to contribute to our 
success. 

It is fitting that as we approach the 
Bicentennial celebration of the founding 
of our country we once again measure 
our institutions and agencies of govern- 
ment by the yardstick of our Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. As my col- 
leagues know, that is the particular con- 
cern of the Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in its oversight 
of the FBI and one which we will fulfill. 


LOCAL POLICE SPYING 


(Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
rr remarks and include extraneous mat- 

er.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, here are some of the headlines 
December 11, 1974, “Police Infiltrate 
Lawyers Office’; December 13, 1974, 
“Representative Mitchell Says Police 
Infiltrated His Office, Too"; December 23, 
1974, “Police Spies Compiled Files on 
Black Officials, Clergy”; January 20, 1975, 
“Police I.S.D. Targets Included Civic, 
Religious Groups.” 

You are probably asking what does all 
this mean. It means that the Inspectonal 
Services Division of the Baltimore City 
Police Department carried out domestic 
espionage against more than 125 civic 
and religious groups. Through infiltra- 
tion of groups and an elaborate appara- 
tus, hundreds of dossiers were compiled 
on citizens and groups not engaged in 
any criminal activity. It means that paid 
and unpaid police informers were used 
to supply the information that went into 
the dossiers. It means that black elected 
officials and black leaders were singled 
out as special targets of gestapo tactics. 
It means that copies of local police spy 
reports were sent to, among others, Army 
Intelligence and the FBI. 

The grand jury of the city of Baltimore 
is now investigating these matters as is 
also the Constitutional and Public Law 
Committee of the Maryland General As- 
sembly. 

I have formally requested the U.S. 
Senate Select Committee To Study Gov- 
ernmental Intelligence Gathering Activi- 
ties to investigate the Baltimore City Po- 
lice Department. My formal request 
pointed out that the police commissioner 
of Baltimore has admitted that surveil- 
lance reports on Baltimore political 
figures are often forwarded to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

In addition, I have requested the De- 
partment of Justice to act under 18 
U.S.C. 241 and 242 against the Baltimore 
City Police Department. Section 241 
makes illegal any conspiracy to “injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citi- 
zen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to them 
by the Constitution of the United States 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same.” Section 242 prohibits essentially 
the same acts, if they are undertaken 
“under color of law,” which clearly en- 
compasses any such activity by a police 
department. 
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We who serve the public have a duty 
and a responsibility to protect the civil 
rights and civil liberties of those we 
represent. In addition, we have a duty 
and responsibility to educate the public 
as to the dreadful danger to our form of 
government which occurs when civil 
liberties are eroded or trammeled by any 
agency of Government. The actions I 
have taken against the Baltimore City 
Police Department serve to meet both 
sets of duties and responsibilities. 


TO INCREASE ALLOWABLE EARN- 
INGS UNDER RETIREMENT TEST 
PROVISIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that I am introduc- 
ing a measure which would increase the 
amount of allowable earnings under the 
retirement test provisions of the Social 
Securlty Act from the present $2,520 to 
$8,000. 

During the 93d Congress, I sponsored 
a similar measure, At that time the in- 
come limitation was $2,400, and I 
strongly felt that this figure was unreal- 
istic in light of the increased cost of liv- 
ing. In 1973, inflation mounted to more 
than 10 percent. The inflation rate in 
1974, was 13.7 percent, and there is no 
relief in sight for 1975. While an auto- 
matic cost-of-living adjustment has 
raised the retirement test to $2,520 for 
1975, this represents an increase of only 
5 percent which is hardly in line with the 
rate of inflation. 

While inflation has adversely affected 
the economy as a whole, it has taken 
its highest toll among our Nation's el- 
derly. The cost of food, heating fuel, shel- 
ter, utilities, medical care, and other 
goods and services which are essential for 
senior citizens has risen at an even 
higher pace than the rate of overall in- 
filation. The number of elderly individ- 
uals with incomes below the poverty line 
has increased dramatically. But for the 
$2,520 income limitation, many senior 
citizens would gladly supplement their 
meager retirement incomes through 
part-time employment. 

The inequity of the retirement test is 
even more evident when one considers 
that only earned income is counted. In 
other words, a retired individual could 
conceivably have an income of $1 million 
from investments, savings, royalties, and 
so forth, and still receive maximum social 
security benefits. However, a retired per- 
son who is not fortunate enough to have 
an “unearned income,” substantial 
enough to supplement his social security, 
cannot earn over $2,520 without having 
his social security benefits reduced. 

Furthermore, the enactment of this 
legislation would have a healthy effect 
upon the economy. While it will not solve 
all our economic ills, it would provide 
a large segment of the population, who 
need it the most, with a more flexible in- 
come. In turn, senior citizens would be 
able to purchase goods and services pres- 
ently unavailable to them, which would 
stimulate the economy. 
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It is evident that an updating of the 
antiquated retirement test is long over- 
due. I call upon the House Ways and 
Means Committee to take up prompt con- 
sideration of the legislation which I have 
introduced. 


TO ELEVATE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH IN HEW 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to elevate the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health within the bureaucratic structure 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Currently, this important 
agency which is responsible for protect- 
ing workers from thousands of dangerous 
chemicals such as vinyl choride and in- 
organic arsenic is buried within the Cen- 
ter for Disease Control at the same level 
in the government organization struc- 
ture as the Bureau for Tropical Diseases 
and Bureau for Small Pox Eradication. 
In simple terms, it has been so low on 
the bureaucratic totem pole that routine 
administrative problems have often be- 
come greater roadblocks to productive 
research than the problem of adequate 
funding. 

Within the last 12 months Americans 
have been told that the substance 
used to make a major portion of the 
plastic in their homes, vinyl chloride, 
may be causing cancer of the liver, lung, 
brain, and spleen, deterioration of the 
bones of the fingers, enlargement of the 
liver and spleen, birth defects, and cir- 
rhosis of the liver. They have been told 
that inorganic arsenic which is used in 
the manufacture of the dyes and pesti- 
cides used both on the farm and in the 
back yard is linked to a very high rate of 
lung cancer among workers who are ex- 
posed to it, and no one yet knows its af- 
fect on the general public. They have 
been told that the gases used as anes- 
thetics in hospitals appear to be causing 
still births among operating personnel, 
that the chlorine used in some municipal 
water systems is combining with certain 
pollutants to form cancer-causing chem- 
icals in our drinking water and only 
last week we learned that chloroprene, 
another chemical used in the manufac- 
ture of certain types of plastic, is now 
believed to be a possible cause of skin 
and liver cancer among workers involved 
in its manufacture. 

And what has been the reaction of the 
Federal Government to these terrifying 
revelations? NIOSH, the one agency with 
primary responsibility to explore these 
chemical hazards in the workplace 
where their consequences usually first 
become apparent, has shrunk rather 
than expanded to respond to this prob- 
lem. Today, NIOSH has only 582 em- 
ployees, 12 percent below its level of 
January 1973, and about half the size 
that the former Secretary of HEW, Elliot 
Richardson, envisioned as appropriate 
for the agency. 

Despite the fact that the Congress has 
appropriated sufficient funds to increase 
the size of the agency, bureaucratic re- 
strictions have resulted in 164 of the 
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positions provided by the Congress re- 
maining vacant. The former Director of 
NIOSH, Dr. Marcus Key, described the 
situation like this over a year ago in the 
New York Times: 

NIOSH is not expanding, it is shrinking. 
It is getting the proverbial meat ax. Our 
present laboratory space isn't even adequate 
for any kind of research. It is substandard. 
We have been frozen on hirings for most of 
our existence, and we are losing key staff 
right and left because we don’t have the 
grade point to promote them. I don’t think 
NIOSH is a viable organization at this time. 


Since that statement was made the 
situation at NIOSH has not changed sig- 
nificantly. Despite efforts by the Congress 
to provide the agency with the necessary 
resources, there has been no increase in 
the agency staff and no progress on pro- 
viding the agency with improved re- 
search facilities. 

The legislation I am introducing will 
put NIOSH more directly in charge of its 
own destiny. It will result in our ability 
to increase the number of dangerous 
chemicals we are able to examine cach 
year and that will mean a healthier 
nation. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 2460 
A bill to amend the Occupational Safety and 

Health Act of 1970 to make the Director of 

the National Institute for Occupational 

Safety and Health directly responsible to 

the Assistant Secretary for Health of the 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 22(b) of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 671(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(b)”; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 


following new paragraph: 
“(2) The Director shall be responsible to 


the Assistant Secretary for Health of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and shall report to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through such Assist- 
ant Secretary and not to or through any other 
officer of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Director shall not 
delegate any of his functions to any other 
officer who is not directly responsible to 
him.". 


CALL FOR HEARINGS ON NATURAL 
GAS SHORTAGE 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
23, my distinguished Colleague, the Hon- 
orable THomas L. AsHLEy, requested 
Chairman Sraccers to schedule hearings 
in the Commerce and Health Committee 
at the earliest possible opportunity to in- 
vestigate a severe curtailment of natural 
gas supplies in Ohio. 

I take this opportunity to join with 
Congressman ASHLEY and urge the chair- 
man to begin hearings immediately. At 
this time, Mr. Speaker, we as a nation 
are experiencing increasing unemploy- 
ment and loss in industrial output. In 
Ohio, we are suffering due to natural gas 
cutbacks while some States go along ap- 
parently unaffected. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, with approximately 50,000 students, 
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faces a potential shutdown if we have a 
prolonged cold spell in central Ohio. 
These oversight hearings should be 
convened to ascertain if there truly exists 
a natural gas shortage. The committee 
ought to pursue what if any legislative 
action might be needed to eliminate the 
recurrences of such shortages not only 
in Ohio but in the other States of our 
Union. May I suggest that representatives 
of the natural gas producers and distrib- 
utors, State public utilities commis- 
sioners, consumer officials, natural gas 
users as well as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and other Government agencies 
be called to testify; thus, enabling us to 
get all the facts so that Congress can 
face its responsibility in this critical area. 


HARDSHIP CAUSED BY RESCIND- 
ING HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL 
FUNDING 


(Mr. BAUCUS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to many urgings by my constitu- 
ents, I have sent a letter to President 
Ford concerning the hardships caused 
by his request to rescind the Hill-Burton 
hospital funding program. The letter 
follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1975. 
The PRESIDENT of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am duty-bound to 
respectfully draw your attention to the great 
hardship suffered in Montana as a result of 
your request for the rescission of Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital funds. 

Montana is a geographically vast state 
with a population of only 48 persons per 
square mile. Our need for rural medical 
services is severe. This need is compounded 
by great distances between population cen- 
ters and weather conditions that often are 
extreme. 

Your request for the Hill-Burton rescis- 
sion has dealt a hard blow to communities 
such as Choteau, Montana. Last November, 
Choteau voters approved a $1.3 million bond 
issue for the construction of a new hospital. 
Since the old hospital is unfit for renovation 
to state and federal Medicare/Medicaid 
standards, the community was compelled to 
build another or face the likelihood of hav- 
ing no hospital at all. The proposed Teton 
Memorial Hospital was to be built with the 
aid of $508,000 supplied through Hill-Bur- 
ton funding, aid that was approved and cer- 
tified by areawide and state Comprehensive 
Health Planning Agencies. The community 
has purchased a site, cleared it, retained an 
architect, and completed a topographical 
survey. Though the time and money already 
expected are considerable, the community 
now faces the prospect of having labored 
for nothing. Your request for the rescission 
of Hill-Burton funds has frozen the criti- 
cal $508,000 needed for completion of the 
project. 

A similar situation, Mr. President, exists 
in Lewistown, Montana, a community that 
pledged more than $1.8 million toward the 
construction of a new hospital. The old fa- 
cility is likewise in danger of being closed 
because of nonconformance to state and fed- 
eral standards. The people of Lewistown and 
the surrounding area proceeded through the 
appropriate channels and were awarded a 
$633,450 commitment of Hill-Burton funds 
toward the completion of their new hospital. 
They, too, have hired an engineering firm 
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and have expended much time and money in 
preparation and planning. At present, the 
Hill-Burton money is frozen and their efforts 
appear to have been in vain. 

Not long ago, the Montana State Board of 
Health ordered the Granite County Memorial 
Hospital at Philipsburg to upgrade its facili- 
ties under risk of closure. In response not 
only to the order, but to the health needs 
of the area, the voters of Granite County ap- 
proved a $457,000 general obligation bond 
issue for the construction of new wings for 
extended and in-patient care, and the re- 
vamping of the existing building. The money 
committed by the voters is sufficient for 
covering 60% of the total costs. The remain- 
ing 40% was to come from the state's 1975 
allotment of Hill-Burton funds. Like the 
people of the Lewistown and Choteau areas, 
the citizens of Granite County are now facing 
the possibility of losing their existing facili- 
ties altogether in spite of their responsible 
efforts for improvement. 

The people of Montana’s rural communi- 
ties have long recognized the need to improve 
their inadequate and overworked medical 
facilities. The Hill-Burton program offered 
the means of expediting a solution to a 
problem that cannot otherwise be solved 
without long and painful delay. The people 
responded in good faith. They demonstrated 
their willingness to contribute time and 
money on behalf of positive community ac- 
tion. The freezing of Hill-Burton funds has 
adversely affected medical services improve- 
ments in Glendive, Harlowton, Glasgow, 
Circle and Missoula, in addition to those 
already mentioned. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
Montana, like the rest of the nation, is pres- 
ently experiencing grave economic difficulty. 
Our state’s wood products industry has suf- 
fered mightily as a result of a depressed 
bulilcing industry nationwide. Unemploy- 
ment is high, A crippled beef market is de- 
priving our state of much needed capital 
and economic stimulus. The projects em- 
ploying Hill-Burton funds have the potential 
of putting a substantial number of people to 
work as well as injecting into local economies 
capital needed to aid recovery. 

I'‘know, Mr. President, that you did not in- 
tend to work this hardship on the people 
of Montana and those in other states with 
largely rural populations. I need not empha- 
size the need for additional services in those 
heavily populated urban areas where facili- 
ties are too overworked to provide even basic 
health care requirements. I encourage you, in 
view of the urgent need for Hill-Burton 
money, to direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to obligate the money 
as appropriated immediately rather than 
waiting for the end of the forty day period 
pursuant to the Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974. 

I believe this action would dispel the pro- 
found sense of disillusionment and distrust 
of government felt by these who have labored 
long and hard in small communities for 
much needed improvements in medical fa- 
cilities only to find that the federal govern- 
ment has failed to honor its commitment. I 
would further emphasize that the projects 
I have cited do not represent a mere attempt 
to increase the number of America’s hospital 
beds. These proposed facilities represent an 
effort to address a critical problem endured 
by rural communities across the nation. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for your time 
and consideration in this matter. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Max Baucus, 
Member of Congress. 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO PRESIDENT 
FORD'S ENERGY PACKAGE 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am pro- 
posing legislation for consideration as 
an alternative to President Ford’s energy 
package. It is based on the following leg- 
islative proposals: 

First. A rationing plan to provide a 
basic supply of gasoline to every owner of 
a passenger motor vehicle with appro- 
priate allocations to industry, business, 
and agriculture. This program will pro- 
vide everyone with a basic supply of gaso- 
line at current market prices; 

Second. A gasoline conservation tax of 
20 to 40 cents a gallon to be paid on all 
gasoline purchased in excess of the basic 
ration. The tax level would be deter- 
mined by the President after appropriate 
hearing and notice. This flexibility will 
allow the President to change the tax 
based on the response to conservation 
and the progress of oil import reduc- 
tions; 

Third. A proposal to limit the Presi- 
dent's power to decontrol the price of 
“old” oil, which currently accounts for 
60 percent of our domestic production. 
The President would only be allowed to 
increase prices on this oil at a rate not 
exceeding $1 per barrel per year. This 
will permit a phasein of decontrol and 
cushion the inflationary impact as we 
adjust to new energy sources coming in- 
to production. 

These proposals would reduce oil im- 
ports and stimulate both additional do- 
mestic production and needed conserva- 
tion while minimizing inflationary price 
increases. There would be no need for 
the $3 per barrel tariff on imported 
crude oil, the $2 per barrel excise tax 
on domestic crude oil, and the $0.37 per 
thousand cubic feet excise tax on nat- 
ural gas used in homes and businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to elaborate on 
this proposal in a special order later 
this afternoon. 


ADDITIONAL RESCISSIONS AND DE- 
FERRALS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 94-39) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith report on additional rescis- 
sions and deferrals for fiscal year 1975, 
as required by the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

Thirty-five new rescissions and 14 new 
deferrals are proposed in the amounts of 
$1,097 million and $769 million, respec- 
tively. In addition, five revised rescission 
reports reduce by $178 million the 
amounts proposed for rescission in 
earlier reports, and 12 revised deferral 
reports increase the amounts reported as 
deferred in earlier reports by $111 mil- 
lion. 

In the main, the rescissions and de- 
ferrals transmitted herein seek to reduce 
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the increased Federal spending that 
would otherwise result from four re- 
cently-enacted 1975 appropriation bills— 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection; the First Supplemen- 
tal; and the Urgent Supplemental. The 
93rd Congress, in the conference report 
on the Labor-HEW bill, indicated its 
willingness “. . . to give full consideration 
to such rescissions and deferrals .. .” as 
might be reauired to keep 1975 spending 
within the total estimate for the bill. 

If the Congress does not agree to the 
rescissions and deferrals accompanying 
this message, the 1975 deficit will grow 
by $357 million and the 1976 deficit by 
$675 million. I ask the 94th Congress to 
give full consideration to the question of 
whether increased Federal spending— 
with its associated inflationary effects 
and implied longer-term commitments— 
is warranted for these programs at this 
time. 

GERALD R, FORD. 

Tae Warre House, January 30, 1975. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation as a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1975. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: On January 23, 1975, I 
announced my intention to become a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. On January 24, 
1975, I officially registered as a Republican 
at the Oklahoma County Election Board 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

Please accept this letter as my resigna- 
tion from the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN JARMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 46 United States Code 1126c, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Wotrr, of New 
York; and Mr. WYDLER, of New York. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 5, Public Law 420, 83d 
Congress, as amended, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Gallaudet College the following 
Members on the part of the House: 
Mr. Cornett; of Wisconsin; and Mr. 
Que, of Minnesota. 
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THE LATE FRANCIS EUGENE 
WORLEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Youns) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my honor to yield to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Ivepresentatives, 
the Honorable gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
microphone to join my colleagues, par- 
ticularly those from Texas and all col- 
leagues who served here with Eugene 
Worley during his period of service in the 
House, in honoring the gentleman from 
Texas. I knew Gene Worley better than I 
knew most Members, because I sat close 
to him and worked with him for several 
years on the Committee on Agriculture. 

Gene Worley was an outstanding work- 
er. He was an outstanding Member of the 
House. He was a very fins and decent 
person. 

He was appointed to the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, and he 
made an outstanding judge. All the 
judges I have known who served with him 
have said that from the very beginning 
he was a very conscientious, able and 
constructive member of that very im- 
portant court. The court has lost a great 
man and the country lost an outstanding 
American. We who served with him have 
lost a friend and a colleague of many 
years, who will always be remembered by 
all of us as one of the fine men who 
served in the House of Representatives. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Youna) for yielding. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the dean 
of the House of Representatives, the 
honorable gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Francis Eugene Worley of 
Texas passed away in December after 
a long and outstanding career of dedi- 
cated service to his State and country. 
Gene began his career in the Texas 
Legislature and, in 1940, was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives from 
Texas’ 18th Congressional District. Ful- 
filling a campaign pledge, Gene left the 
Congress in December of 1941 to join the 
military and served with distinction as 
lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve. Upon returning to civilian life, 
Gene Worley was reelected to the Con- 
gress where he served effectively for al- 
most a decade. 

After compiling a brilliant record as a 
legislator at the State and national level, 
Gene was appointed Chief Judge of the 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in 1959, His record as a jurist was 
impressive and his scholarly and able 
leadership enhanced the reputation and 
standing of the court. A senior judge of 
the court since 1972, Gene continued to 
hear cases in spite of illness that would 
have forced lesser men to withdraw com- 
pletely from the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a privilege to 
know and serve with this courageous, 
talented, upright, and patriotic man and 
I deeply mourn his passing. We need 
more such men of dedication to the pub- 
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lic interest and of unquestionable honor 
and integrity in government today. Mrs. 
Patman joins me in extending profound 
sympathy to his wonderful family. They 
can take lasting pride in Gene’s splen- 
did service to the people and his lifelong 
reputation for unswerving adherence to 
the highest standards of professional re- 
sponsibility. I will always be proud that 
Gene Worley was my friend and only 
hope that future occupants of this House 
and of the Customs Court can come close 
to matching his ability and devotion to 
the public interest. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas (Mr, Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the service of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. Eugene Worley, I 
was privileged to represent the adjoin- 
ing district. On last December 19, I an- 
nounced to the House the passing of Mr. 
Worley, and I made reference to his out- 
standing record of achievement as a 
Member of Congress and as a member 
of the U.S. Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

Judge Worley and his family were 
close friends of the Mahons through all 
the years. We continue to mourn his loss 
and continue our sympathetic concern 
for his lovely wife Ann and the rest of 
the family. 

Judge Worley was one of the ablest 
men with whom I have ever served, and 
I held him in the highest of esteem. His 
contribution to the betterment of our 
great Nation was significant and he left 
a rich legacy of accomplishment to his 
fellow man. It is my great privilege to 
join in honoring the memory of this be- 
loved American. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ), 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished dean of the House and 
the dean of the Texas delegation, and 
the man I would always consider to be 
the true chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise on this occasion to 
join my voice to those expressing the re- 
grets at the passing of a judge and for- 
mer Congressman from Texas, Eugene 
Worley. Mr. Worley served in the House 
long before I came to it, and he was sit- 
ting on the bench when I came to the 
Congress. His name had been widely 
known throughout the State. 

The fact that he represented a geo- 
graphical portion of the State did not 
deter his name from transcending those 
district lines. He reminds me of some- 
thing that former President Lyndon 
Johnson used to say to account for the 
tenure and the position of leadership 
that Texans proceeding to the Congress 
gave the Nation. 

He used to say: 

Texans are asked “Why do you have so 
many Texans of long standing and seniority 
in positions of preeminence?” 

The dean, who has served longer than 
anybody else in the House from Texas, 
will recall those words. 
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Mr. Johnson used to say that we in 
Texas pick them young, we pick them 
honest, we send them there, and we keep 
them there. 

This was true of Mr. Worley, as has 
been true in the case of so many other 
Texans, including our distinguished 
dean, who have served preeminently on 
a national level. 

Judge Worley, if he were living today, 
would, I think, find some humor in the 
recent activities reflected in the utter- 
ances of a few who have said that some- 
thing would have to be done to get some 
of the Texans off of the positions of lead- 
erships and chairmanships in the House. 
Some of them may have temporarily suc- 
ceeded. But Judge Gene Worley symbol- 
ized the fact that Texas will keep sending 
them here young, picking them honest, 
and keeping them here. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
some remarks made by a colleague from 
the bench at the time Judge Worley was 
completing an anniversary: 

Mr. VANCE. May it please the Court. I ask 
the Court’s indulgence to make a few remarks 
today on an anniversary of significance to 
members of the Court and to the members 
of the Bar who have the privilege of appear- 
ing before it. Twenty-two years ago today, 
Chief Judge Worley took the oath of office 
as a Judge of this Court. Eight years and 
one month later, to the day, Judge Worley 
became Chief Judge of this Court. In January 
of this year, the Chief Judge's intention to 
retire upon the qualification of his successor 
was accepted by the President. This is thus, 
apparently, the last week in which Customs 
Appeals will be heard by the Worley Court, 
and it seemed appropriate that we of the 
Customs Bar, public and private, not let 
this occasion pass without spreading on the 
record our appreciation for the Chief Judge’s 
years on the Bench and the contributions he 
has made in the field of Customs law with his 
many opinions in the area. 

During my ten years as Chief of the Cus- 
toms Section, I have had the pleasure of 
appearing only before the Worley Court. It 
has been a Court, in its past and present 
members, of distinguished and learned ju- 
rists and wise and understanding men who 
have had to consider a myraid of perplexing 
cases in an ever changing world. The Worley 
Court has seen significant changes in the 
administration and judicial consideration of 
our tariff laws (and I know, peripherally, that 
the Court has encountered new concepts and 
problems in its patent and trademark juris- 
diction, as well). A few years ago a long 
cherished dream was realized with the move 
to this new courthouse. While those of us 
who argued in the old courtroom in the In- 
ternal Revenue Building certainly have fond 
memories of those premises, we appreciate 
these more commodious accommodations. I’m 
sure that these new quarters are a further 
testimony to the initiative, leadership, and 
perseverance of the Chief Judge and his col- 
leagues on the Court in both enhancing and 
complementing the prestige of this Court. 

This is not the time for a compilation or 
discussion of the landmark decisions in the 
field of Customs law on which either the 
Chief Judge or the Worley Court has left its 
stamp. Rather, it is a day that while filled 
with gratitude for the many years of the 
Chief's public service on this Court and in 
the Congress, we note with regret that his 
career has been cut far too short. We admire 
the battle which you have waged against 
iliness, Your Honor. In the future, we shall 
miss your pithy remarks and your unfalling 
good humor and gracious consideration even 
as you urged us to get to the nub of the 
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case, or "I think we understand your case, 
counsel.” 

We congratulate the Court on this anni- 
versary and we express to you, Judge Worley 
and to Mrs. Worley our wishes for many 
happy, peaceful, and fruitful years in which 
to enjoy your well-earned retirement. We are 
comforted in your early retirement only by 
the thought that release from the strain of 
your office may enable you to regain your 
strength and health. 

I am confident that the members of the 
Customs Bar, both private and public, join 
me in wishing long life and good health to 
the Chief Judge and to the members of this 
Court. 

Chief Judge Wortey. I want to compli- 
ment you on the very able fashion in which 
you have handled your Department and 
yourself the last ten years. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you your Honor. 

Chief Judge Worteyr. I thank you for the 
nice things you have said. I just wish that I 
fully deserved them, 

Mr. Vance. It was a sort of extra pleasure 
to know that you were sitting this week. 

Chief Judge Worter. Thank you—with 
that I'll try to be more lenient in the future 
with you. 

[Mr. Joseph Schwartz, of the Association 
of the Customs Bar, to the lectern] 

Chief Judge Wortey. I believe it is fair to 
say that Mr. Schwartz is the Dean of the 
customs lawyers that have appeared before 
us. I believe you represented your clients 
ably and well the last 41 years. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is correct, in this court, 
your Honor. However I hope your Honor does 
not tell my senior partner, Mr. Colburn, what 
you have just said to me. I think he’s the 
real Dean of the Customs Bar. . 

Chief Judge Wortry. Well you are the First 
Assistant Dean. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. May it please the court. I 
appear here simply to note for the record 
that the association of the Customs Bar 
wholeheartedly joins in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Vance, and to add a personal 
note. I think the record should show that 
Chief Judge Worley has always been in every 
way courteous, considerate, and patient even 
though at times it was very obvious that 
sitting there and listening to some of the 
arguments was most trying. I do not mean 
that the other members of the Court are 
excluded by the rule of “expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius.” The Court has always been 
courteous and patient with the members of 
the Bar appearing before it. I wish for you, 
Chief Judge Worley, many years of happiness 
and tranquillity in your retirement. Thank 
you. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vanix). 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I want to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the work and contri- 
butions of Judge Eugene Worley. 

I knew Judge Worley as a judge of the 
Customs Court, who frequently came 
back to visit this House where he had 
such an illustrious career. Our affection 
for him was comparable only to his af- 
fection for this House. 

This distinguished citizen left his firm 
imprint on the law as a legislator and 
as a judge. He was a man of dedication 
and compassion, a citizen we will indeed 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Youns). 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for availing us the 
opportunity to address ourselves to this 
sad matter that is so near and dear to 
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the hearts of all who had the honor and 
pleasure of knowing the Honorable Gene 
Worley. Gene Worley was a great and 
distinguished jurist as well as a hard- 
working and effective Congressman— 
great accomplishments each in them- 
selves—and he was as well a loyal friend 
and fine gentleman. He is mourned by 
his magnificent and lovely family, and 
we join them in their sadness as only 
those can who have lost a dear and val- 
ued friend. 

Gene was the epitome of the public of- 
ficial who worked tirelessly, honorably 
and effectively in the public interest; 
who constantly demonstrated that 
“right” or “wrong” are the same in pub- 
lic or private service; and that, while vir- 
tue may not go far in the marketplace, its 
value is true and none can take it away. 
In the House or on the bench, Gene Wor- 
ley never wavered from his principles, 
and this is why he was always comfort- 
able with his many friends and they with 
him, 

It was he who built the modern court 
facilities in which he presided as chief 
judge for so long, but more important he 
built the court that functioned within. A 
man of great stature personally and pro- 
fessionally, his accomplishments in the 
law, both legislative and judicial, can- 
not begin to be chronicled in the space 
and time alloted here. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record and the proceedings of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
reflect loudly, eloquently, and frequently 
the attributes of this great person and 
will attest to all that is being said here 
of him as long as it is the province of 
man to consult precedents for the right 
and reason of his official decision and 
conduct. 

On the occasion of his retirement from 
active service from his beloved court, 
things were said and written by many 
great men who knew him best, and I 
place in the record of this proceeding 
some of those expressions that they 
might attach to our condolence and be 
a solace to his dear family and to those 
of us who mourn with them his passing. 
Supreme Court or THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D.C., December 24, 1971. 
Chambers of the CHIEF Justice 
Hon. EUGENE WORLEY, 
Chief Judge, US. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Gene: I acknowledge your letter of 
December 23 and the enclosure confirming 
what you had advised earlier by telephone. 

Following your telephone message, I wrote 
to the President pursuant to the statute and 
a copy of my letter is enclosed for your files. 

You have, as I stated to the President, car- 
ried on a valiant battle against heavy odds. 
No one can question your right, if not your 
duty, to yourself and family, to be relieved 
of the heavy burdens you have carried. 

I sincerely trust that with rest and relief 
from the day to day duties, you will improve 
to the point where you can perform some 
Judicial duties. 

There are ways in which you can help, 
even apart from regular judicial duties, and 
when it will not impinge on your health I 
hope I can call on you to advise with the 
Congress from time to time on legislation 
affecting the judiciary. 

Mrs. Burger joins in best wishes to you 
and Mrs. Worley for the New Year ahead. 

Cordially, 
(S) Warren E. BURGER. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1972. 
Hon. EUGENE WORLEY, 
Chief Judge, US. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupe Worter: Your intention to re- 
tire from service as Chief Judge of the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals under Section 372(a) of Title 28, 
USC has come to my attention, 

In acknowledging your notification of re- 
tirement, effective upon the appointment 
and qualification of your successor, I want 
to express my gratitude—and that of all our 
fellow citizens—for your long and distin- 
guished service to government and to the 
nation. As a member of the Federal Judici- 
ary for twenty-one years, you have contrib- 
uted in an especially effective and significant 
way to the sound administration of Justice. 
Your outstanding career as a public servant 
has properly won you the admiration and re- 
spect of the members of the bar and your 
colleagues on the bench. 

As you return to private life, you may be 
certain that my very best wishes for every 
happiness and improved health go with you. 

Sincerely, 


(S) Ricard NIXON. 


U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1972. 

At a session of said court held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on this 5th day of May, 1972. 

Present: Chief Judge Eugene Worley, As- 
sociate Judges Giles S. Rich, J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr., Phillip B. Baldwin and Donald E. 
Lane. 

The court met at 10 a.m. and was opened 
fc © business in due form. 

Chief Judge EUGENE Wor.ey. I understand 
from the Clerk I am to recognize Joseph 
Nakamura. 

Mr. JOSEPH NAKAMURA, Deputy Solicitor of 
the Patent Office: Chief Judge Worley, As- 
sociate Judges of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals: 

Judge Worley, none of us can know with 
certainty what the future has in store. I 
am advised that today may mark the last 
occasion of your appearance here as Chief 
Judge of this Court. With that possibility in 
mind, I should like to take this opportunity, 
both personally, and on behalf of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, the Solicitor, Mr. Coch- 
ran, and members of his staff, to convey & 
few parting words of tribute to your Honor. 
My remarks will, of course, be confined “to 
the record.” 

Your service on the court is a lengthy and 
distinguished one. At the outset, I know 
that your Honor’s tenure on this court is 
measured by the span from volume 37 to 
volume 59 of this court’s reports. Measured 
in years, it is over one-half of the forty some 
years of this court’s appellate jurisdiction 
over Patent Office decisions. 

In the decisions rendered by the court in 
the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction in 
patent matters, your Honor’s opinions dem- 
onstrate, above all, your profound belief 
in a strong patent system. As your Honor 
has obseryed “Our patent system is a deli- 
cate balance of the interests of the inventors, 
vis-a-vis the public interest." And, as your 
Honor has most recently pointed out, the 
court does no favor to the applicant, or to 
the public, if It bestows on the applicant “a 
license to litigate of dubious validity.” That 
sentiment refiects the Supreme Court’s pro- 
nouncement that “to await litigation is— 
for all practical purposes—to debfilitate the 
patent system.” 

Your Honor’s opinions and conduct of 
hearings, moreover, have reflected a keen 
sense of humor. I am particularly reminded 
of one opinion, the humor of which must 
surely have been appreciated by everyone, 
with the possible exception of certain per- 
sonnel in the Department of the Army. I 
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believe your Honor recalls the circumstances 
of that case, it involved a design on a gasket. 

Chief Judge Wortzy. I let my sense of 
humor run away with me. 

Mr. Nakamura. One further point deserves 
mention. That is your Honor’s patience, good 
humor, and outstanding courtesy in dealing 
with the Patent Office and its lawyers. For 
example, when the occasion merited it, your 
Honor graciously expressed, in a written 
opinion, your appreciation for the Patent 
Office’s response to a remand from this court. 

Finally, Mr. Cochran has asked me to say 
that he joins me in this statement, and to 
convey his regret that he could not be here 
today because of a prior commitment of 
some months’ standing. 

In conclusion, your Honor, and on behalf 
of the Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Cochran, 
and the members of his staff who have ap- 
peared here for the Patent Office, please ac- 
cept our commendation to you for the con- 
tribution you have made to the patent sys- 
tem, and our best wishes for your future 
happiness and well being. 

Chief Judge Wortey. Thank you for your 
gracious and courteous remarks, Mr. Naka- 
mura. I appreciate them, and I wish I felt 
that I deserve all that you have said. I want 
to tell you, Mr. Cochran, his predecessors in 
office—Ed Reynolds, Clarence Moore, Joe 
Schimmel—and all members of the Patent 
Office staff who argue here, that I have never 
found you anything but helpful, able, dili- 
gent and conscientious. One cannot ask for 
anything more. Your assistance to us in the 
performance of the duties Congress hus as- 
signed this court truly has been invaluable. 
At the same time, I would be remiss if I did 
not add that I am sorry if I had to cut short 
your time occasionally when I found dupli- 
cation or repetition of argument but you 
notice I did not interrupt you on this occa- 
sion. Again, thank you for being here today. 

I understand Mr. Browne wishes to be rec- 
ognized. Mr. Browne, it is always a pleasure 
to have you here. 


RETIREMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE EUGENE WORLEY 
JUNE 26, 1972. 

The Court records with regret the retire- 
ment on June 26, 1972, of Chief Judge Eu- 
gene Worley and desires to express its esteem 
for him and its gratitude for his twenty-one 
years of devoted service to the Court. The 
following correspondence and tributes have 
been spread upon the minutes of the Court. 


SUPREME Court OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1971. 
CHAMBERS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
‘The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Honorable Eu- 
gene Worley, Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
has made known to me his desire to retire 
from reguiar active service on the basis that 
he is permanently disabled from performing 
the duties of his office. 

Based on Chief Judge Worley’s descriptions 
of his physical: infirmities which have per- 
sisted over a long period of time, and on the 
basis of my own inquirles into the matter, I 
find that he is permanently disabled from 
performing the duties of his office, and here- 
by certify to that effect under and pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 372(a) of Title 
28 of the United States Code. My conclusions 
underlying this communication are based on 
reports of his personal physician, which sum- 
marize the diagnoses and prognoses of ex- 
amining and attending physicians * * *. 

I should add a personal word from my own 
knowledge. I know that Chief Judge Worley 
has tried valiantly to overcome the handicaps 
of his misfortunes of health for at least three 
or four years. He has done this because of 
his devotion to his Court and his sense of 
duty. I am certain that at any time he wished 
to request a disability retirement during the 
past four years it would have been granted. 
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I am hopeful, as Judge Worley is, that with 
rest and further treatment and freedom from 
the heavy duties of his office, his health will 
be restored so that he can perform limited 
judicial services in the future. 
Cordially, 
(S) Warren E. BURGER. 


U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1971. 
Chambers of EUGENE WORLEY, CHIEF JUSTICE 
Hon. WARREN E. BURGER, 
Chief Justice of the United States, Supreme 
Court Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Deas Mr. Curer Justice: After twenty- 
one years on this Court, the past eleven as 
Chief Judge, I must advise that continuing 
medical problems preclude further service 
in that capacity and that I elect to retire 
under Section 372(a) Title 28 USC. Accord- 
ingly, I attach pertinent medical data to- 
gether with my doctors’ recommendation for 
immediate retirement and will appreciate the 
necessary certification to accompany my let- 
ter to the President. 

I regret the necessity for this action but 
trust future circumstances will permit 
further Judicial service in the less demand- 
ing duties of a Senior Judge. Meanwhile may 
I say that I have enjoyed my association with 
you, both personally and officially, and wish 
you the very best for the future. 

Respectfully, 
(S) EUGENE WORLEY. 


U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1972. 
Chambers of EUGENE WORLEY, CHIEF JUDGE 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: After twenty-one 
years on this Court, the past eleven as Chief 
Judge by designation of President Eisen- 
hower, I must advise that continuing medical 
problems compel my retirement from that 
office, and I elect to do so under Section 
372(a) Title 28 USC, effective upon the qual- 
ification of my successor. Attached is a copy 
of the necessary certification from the Chief 
Justice. 

Speaking officially, I regret the necessity 
for this action but hope future circum- 
stances will allow me to resume service in 
the less demanding role of a Senior Judge. 

Speaking personally, may I add that since 
our House days I have followed your career 
with deep interest and admiration. I hope 
I have done my job as well as you have, and 
are, doing yours. Best of luck, Mr. President, 

Sincerely, 
(S) EUGENE WORLEY. 


Francis C. Browne, Representing the Pat- 
ent and Trademark Bar of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: Thank 
you, your Honor. May it please the Court: 
Chief Judge Worley, Associate Judges of the 
Court, fellow members of the Bar, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

The brevity of my remarks should not be 
construed in any way as meaning a lessen- 
ing of the sincerity and heartfelt wishes that 
go with them. I do not speak here in behalf of 
any particular association, I think and hope 
that my remarks will reflect the sentiments 
of my fellow members of the Bar on this 
Court. 

There is a beautiful song, the title is “Yes- 
terday, Yesterday.” I’d like to talk about our 
yesterdays, today. We will wait until tomor- 
row to talk about today—as another yester- 
day. Although it seems like it was only yes- 
terday that I was admitted to the Bar of this 
Court, it was actually twenty seven years ago 
come next Monday. That day happened to 
be V-E day—that’s a yesterday that I remem- 
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ber for both reasons, I was still in uniform at 
that time. On that day the presiding judge as 
he was then called was Finis J. Garrett, and 
sitting with him were Judges Bland, Hatfield, 
Johnson and O'Connell, none of whom is 
with us today. Five years after I was admitted, 
there came a yesterday in the minds of these 
of us who are here today, and that was when 
President Truman appointed Your Honor, 
Eugene Worley, a forty-two year old Con- 
gressman from Texas “Associate Judge” of 
this Court, the beginning of a long and duti- 
ful career. You were junior-most on the 
Court just below the late Chief Judge Noble 
Johnson—of course, another yesterday, we all 
remember was when Noble Johnson succeeded 
Chief Judge Garrett, as Chief Judge of this 
Court. Judge Jackson had retired in the 
meantime—if you want to call it retiring. He 
went on to have a still further career which 
I think brought credit to this Court, certainly 
recognition as a Constitutional Court even 
though Judge Jackson had to establish that 
through the medium of a criminal case in- 
volving the famous Benny Lurk. The Court 
now stands as of that yesterday as a Consti- 
tutional Court ranking along with all other 
Circuit Courts of Appeals and the U.S. Court 
of Claims. The only court which is superior 
to it is the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

I think, Chief Judge Worley, you can be 
proud of having been Chief Judge of such 
an illustrious court for the long period of 
time that you have served as Chief Judge. 
When Judge Johnson retired and you be- 
came Chief Judge, Judge Johnson exercised 
his prerogative of retiring in the fullest sense 
of the word. As I understand it, after the 
day of retirement he never appeared in any 
court anywhere, as contrasted with Judge 
Jackson. I miss those people who were with 
us in those yesterdays. Literally, yesterday 
I appeared before this court to argue a case, 
that was yesterday. Yesterday, Judge Wor- 
ley was not present, but today he is here. 
Today we want to do honor for your years 
of public service and to let you know that 
we are all aware of the years of suffering 
and the hardships that you have under- 
gone. We wish you well in your retirement. 
We hope sincerely that you will choose wisely 
how to spend your retirement—whether it 
be as active as Judge Jackson or as inactive 
as Judge Johnson. You have earned it—you 
are entitled to it, and we hope you will take 
advantage of this prerogative in whatever 
way you see fit. As long as we have todays, 
you can be sure we are always going to have 
yesterdays. When tomorrow comes today will 
be yesterday, and let's right now give thanks 
for all of the yesterdays that we have had, 
and let's pray that Chief Judge Eugene 
Worley will have endless years of tomor- 
rows. 

Chief Judge Wortey. Thank you, Mr. 
Browne, I do appreciate your very thought- 
ful and gracious tribute. 

Mr. Wurm Marsis, Secretary of Amer- 
ican: Patent Law Association. May it please 
the Court: I appear here on behalf of the 
American Patent Law Association. Our as- 
sociation is very pleased and honored to be 
able to join in paying tribute to you, Judge 
Worley, on this occasion. We are grateful 
for the fine service you have rendered over 
the many years to this branch of law that 
is so important to all of us in the associa- 
tion. We wish you the very best in the 
months and years to come for your personal 
happiness and health. Thank you very much. 

Chief Judge WoọorLEY: Thank you, Mr. 
Mathis. Of course I have had all of twenty 
two years to prepare an appropriate speech 
for this occasion, but nevertheless I find my- 
self unprepared. I am reminded of a fellow 
in Texas who queried his doctor how he 
could live to be 100 years old. The doctor ad- 
vised—never take a drink, never smoke, and 
have nothing to do with the opposite sex. 
The Texan asked “If I follow your advice, 
will I really live to be 100?” The doctor said 
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“No, you really won't but it will sure seem 
like it!” 

In a way it seems like I have been on this 
bench for 100 years. In another way, it seems 
like I have completed merely a few weeks. In 
all my years of public life, I frankly haven't 
found a more demanding, yet pleasant, job 
than this has been. As a member of Congress, 
it was seldom that any one vote made any 
particular difference. As a member of this 
Court, however, one vote can and frequently 
does make a critical difference in the result- 
ant precedents that have been established. 
I have played a part in writing the opinions 
supporting our decisions, which I understand 
number over 200 since I have been on the 
Court. I hope those opinions will remain a 
strong force, and will serve as solid, helpful 
precedent in the determination of congres- 
sional intent in the years to come. 

I want to thank my colleagues (and Mr, 
Justice Tom Clark, the judges from the Cus- 
toms Court, Court of Claims, Court of Ap- 
peals and District Courts who so kindly con- 
sented to sit with this Court during my en- 
forced absences) for their cooperation and 
for their frequent help, especially during the 
last two or three years when medical prob- 
lems precluded my regular attendance. I 
had hoped to round out twenty-five years of 
service, a quarter of a century, on this Court. 
But, it wasn’t in the cards—it is sort of like 
the fellow that President Truman once re- 
ferred to, whose epitaph on a tombstone in 
Boot Hill stated simply “Here Lies John 
Brown. He Done His Damndest.” Well, I done 
my damndest, but I just wasn’t quite able 
to make it. I hope that the future will allow 
me to sit again with this Court which is my 
first love, or a sister tribunal in need. 

I retire with mixed emotions—regret, 
pride, relief and satisfaction. Regret in that 
I was unable to round out a quarter century 
of service to the Court, pride in its sound 
progress and solid achievements over the 
years, relief from the everyday burdens the 
office has entailed, and satisfaction that un- 
der my successor’s and colleague’s leadership 
the Court will continue as a vital influence 
in our judicial system. 

Again, I want to thank the Clerk, the 
Reporter, my Law Clerk, Secretary and Court 
Staff, who made this Court, I think, one of 
the best working units in the land—pro- 
ductive and efficient. I am proud of every 
one of them—I am proud of my colleagues, 
and I trust that my successor will be af- 
forded the same cooperation that I have 
had. So, from the bottom of a grateful heart, 
I express my appreciation to all of you— 
I pay you all my deep respect. 

The Honorable PauL P. Rao, Judge, United 
States Customs Court. May I congratulate 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
on the fact that it is dedicating volume 59 
of its decisions to the recent Chief Judge 
of the court, the Honorable Eugene Worley, 
at this time. To my mind, the recipient of 
such an honor, as well as his friends and 
relatives, deserves the opportunity to en- 
joy it and to know the high esteem and re- 
spect in which his colleagues, the members 
of the Bar and the public hold him. 

I have also shared with Judge Worley the 
administrative problems and responsibilities 
which fall to a chief judge of a National 
court. It has been my pleasure to know Judge 
Worley for many years, not only as a learned 
and distinguished jurist, but as a warm 
personal friend. Although my entrance into 
the field of customs jurisprudence preceded 
his, I have long respected his work in that 
branch of the law and have valued his opin- 
ions as pertinent and authoritative in the 
many cases coming before me for decision. 
In addition, it has been my privilege to serve 
on several occasions, at his request, as a 
judge of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals in patent cases and to have bene- 
fited by his knowledge and assistance in 
that highly specialized field. 
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Judge Worley’s career has included service 
as a legislator in his native state of Texas and 
as a member of Congress for five terms. He 
was appointed to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals by President Harry S. Truman 
in 1950 and was named Chief Judge by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1959. His con- 
tributions as a legislator and as a judge have 
won for him the respect and approbation of 
his colleagues and all with whom he has come 
in contact, not only for his fairness, integrity, 
and ability, but for his warm human attri- 
butes. 

There comes to mind, at this time, the fol- 
lowing lines of poetry which seem particu- 
larly applicable to former Chief Judge Eu- 
gene Worley: 


He lives for those who love him 
For those who know him true 
For the heayen that lies above him 
And awaits his coming, too 
For the cause that needs assistance 
For the wrongs that need resistance 
For the future in the distance 
And the good that he can do. 


My very best wishes to Judge Worley, for 
good health and happiness for many years to 
come. 

S. Wim Cocuran, Solicitor of the 
Patent Office. It is gratifying to have this op- 

ity to comment on the retirement of 
Judge Worley from active service on the 
Court. 

On the occasion of the last session at which 
Judge Worley presided, Mr. Joseph Naka- 
mura, Deputy Solicitor, spoke on behalf of 
the attorneys in the Office of the Solicitor 
of the Patent Office, and it is not possible to 
improve on or embellish significantly the re- 
marks he made at that time. Particular em- 
phasis might be lent, however, to Mr. Naka- 
mura’s statement regarding Judge Worley’s 
demeanor toward attorneys appearing before 
the Court at oral argument. He was invaria- 
bly forceful but temperate, direct but courte- 
ous. His sense of humor was legendary and 
seldom was there a session of the Court 
when his wit was not in evidence. 

Judge Worley’s opinions, not to mention 
his dissents, revealed, above all, a deep sense 
of dedication to the public good and to de- 
yelopment of the patent law to that end. 
His departure from the Court is indeed an 
occasion for regret. 

C. MARSHALL DANN, President of the Amer- 
ican Patent Law Association. The American 
Patent Law Association is pleased to have 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Judge 
Eugene Worley for his long service and sub- 
stantial contributions to the work of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. His 
high standards of what constitutes patent- 
able invention and the consistency and in- 
tegrity with which he adhered to these views 
have earned him the respect of the patent 
bar. He has our best wishes in his retirement. 


FORMER TECHNICAL ADVISERS TO CHIEF JUDGE 
WORLEY 

We welcome the opportunity to offer our 
congratulations and to pay tribute to Eugene 
Worley on his retirement as Chief Judge 
of the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. It is indeed fitting that this 
last volume of the CCPA Reports be dedi- 
cated to him. 

We, of course, were privileged to observe 
and participate in only a very smali segment 
of the Judge’s long and distinguished career 
as a public servant. We are cognizant that 
his intensive legislative experience in Texas 
and in Congress permeated his actions and 
his approach to the legal issues decided by 
the court. Foremost in his mind, as he ex- 
pressed to us on many occasions and is evi- 
dent from many of his opinions, was the 
question “What did Congress intend?” On 
resolving that question, he followed to the 
best of his ability the precept that the judi- 
cial function is to interpret law, not un- 
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necessarily create it or judicially legislate 
it. In carrying out that role as he saw it, 
we unhesitatingly say that he was a judge’s 
judge, and a man of uncommon common 
sense. 

During the course of his tenure as judge, 
the court grew in stature from that of an 
administrative tribunal to that of an Article 
IL federal court, and acquired courthouse 
facilities equal to its distinguished position 
in the federal court system. Several years 
ago, at the induction of the Honorable Don- 
ald E. Lane as an Associate Judge of the 
Court, Mr. Houston Kenyon, representing the 
New York Patent Law Association, voiced 
some cogent, perceptive remarks concerning 
the early history of this court and its evolu- 
tion over the years which bear repeating 
here: 

“e > * I think what the Court in those 
fearly] days was seeking was continuity and 
that it eschewed change. Then came a period 
of change. It’s easier to say that it came 
than when it came, but there are some cri- 
teria by which the beginnings of this change 
may be dated and I would like to date it 
from the date of commissioning of the pres- 
ent Chief Judge of this Court and to charac- 
terize the Court that now exists under a 
name that I borrow from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue with one changed 
word, I will call it the Worley Court. 

“Two days ago a well known but presently 
inactive New York lawyer, dressed in cut- 
away and striped pants, addressed the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the oc- 
casion of the commissioning of a new Chief 
Justice. On this unprecedented occasion At- 
torney Nixon said and I would like to quote: 
‘Change without continuity can be 
anarchy. Change with continuity can mean 
progress. Continuity without change can 
mean no progress.’ 

“It is my submission in summing up the 
past of this Court that The Worley Court has 
combined continuity with change in such 
manner as to achieve definite progress in the 
development of patent law and in the aware- 
ness of the public interest which is para- 
mount in the patent law. For this, I cite 
these five instances—these five items of 
evidence: 

“First, the opinions of this Court have 
come to exhibit a high order of legal crafts- 
manship; second, the dissents, not frequent, 
but not infrequent, have possessed a bite and 
quality which has gone far to characterize 
what this Court is deciding; third, the fre- 
quency with which this Court’s opinions are 
now cited by the District and Circuit Courts 
is clear evidence of the leadership which this 
Court has acquired in the field of patent law; 
fourth, the willingness of judges from other 
courts of the United States to sit upon this 
bench in times of need including a retired 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is evidence of their acceptance of this 
leadership; and finally, a landmark opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has characterized this Court as a Court in 
the Judicial Branch of the Government. 
These five items seem to me to add up to 
clear evidence that the continuity with 
change which has come about in The Worley 
Court has spelled progress—progress In the 
vindication of patent law as a fair adjust- 
ment of equities in a competitive industrial 
democracy, and progress in the recognition of 
a public interest in avoiding the creation of 
improper monopolies that would hinder the 
progress of science and the useful arts.” 

Those sentiments regarding the kind of 
institution the CCPA has become during 
Judge Worley's 22-plus years on the Court— 
particularly during his thirteen-year tenure 
as Chief Judge—accurately refiect our own 
feelings. We know that Judge Worley deeply 
appreciated those remarks—more so than he 
would publicly confess. From the vantage 
point of “insiders”, we have known the Judge 
to be a believer in progress—in change with 
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continuity. We should not let this oppor- 
tunity pass without a frank recognition of 
the courage and dedication with which Judge 
Worley shouldered his judicial and adminis- 
trative duties over the last eight years of his 
active career while laboring under the most 
difficult and debilitating physical circum- 
stances. We are confident that at least one of 
his regrets in early retirement is not to be 
able to fully and continuously participate In 
the change and progress that no doubt is yet 
to come. In that regard, we cannot repress en- 
tirely a sense of remorse at the inconstancy 
of things. But we take a measure of solace 
in s passage from Sandburg’s The People Yes 
reporting the response of the savant who was 
asked by the pharaoh to reveal to him four 
words that could be inscribed on his tomb 
and that would last forevermore. That say- 
ant’s response—“This too will pass’’—illus- 
trates that nothing is immutable, and so it 
must be said now of what must be consid- 
ered, particularly by those of us privileged to 
work with it, as The Worley Court. 

There are so Many more accolades that can 
be expressed that one hardly knows where to 
stop—but knowing the Judge’s predilection 
and appreciation for brevity, we purposely 
keep the length of our congratulatory com- 
ments to a minimum. In closing, we thank 
you, Judge, for the guiding, pervasive role 
you have played in the development of this 
court and of the patent, trademark and cus- 
toms law over the years you have graced 
the bench. It has been a job well done. And, 
in a more personal vein, we thank you too for 
your characteristically deep, abiding, ever 
human, even paternalistic interest in us and 
our welfare, and for providing us with inspir- 
ation, intellectual challenge, dedication, a 
rewarding learning experience and a sense 
of self esteem, Perhaps the greatest gifts that 
any man can possess are the ability to com- 
mand the unswerving loyalty of those around 
him and to give to others a portion of him- 
self. Here, Judge, you have no equal. We have 
enjoyed working with you. We wish you 
well. 

From your “sons-in-law”, 

Rosert W. HABEL (1960-61). 
James E, Aurx (1961-62). 
LAWRENCE G. KASTRINER (1962-63) 
STANLEY H. LIEBERSTEIN (1963-64) 
Geratp H. Bsorce (1964-73). 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1972 
Hon. EUGENE WORLEY, 
Chief Judge, US. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce: While my letter of January 17 
includes the formal acknowledgement of your 
impending retirement, I also wanted to thank 
you for the kind personal comments you in- 
cluded in your letter of January 12. The 
world as well as the United States has 
changed a great deal since the days when we 
were fellow members of the sweatshirt crew, 
as you so aptly commented a little more than 
a year ago. The challenges today seem as 
exciting as they did in those early post-war 
days, however, and I greatly appreciate your 
encouragement. It means all the more, com- 
ing from a man who has served our country 
with the selfiessness and distinction that 
have marked your outstanding career. 

Sincerely, 
(S) RICHARD NIXON. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 


from Texas (Mr. CASEY). 
Mr. CASEY. I thank the distinguished 


dean of our delegation for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not have the privi- 
lege of serving in the House with Gene 
Worley, but I had not been a Member 
of this body or moved to Washington 
many hours before I considered Gene 
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Worley a warm and close friend. He was 
that type of man. You could not be with 
him but a few minutes until you realized 
what a genuine, sincere and warm hu- 
man being that he was. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, what made his 
friendship so wonderful was that he had 
such a tremendous sense of humor and 
he was always in a very jovial mood. Even 
during the last years of his illness, when 
all of us knew that Gene Worley’s life 
was not what he really would like for it 
to be, he was always cheerful, never com- 
plained, and he was always good com- 
pany. 

I might add to these remarks a little 
human note, Mr. Speaker. Gene Worley 
loved to get the better of his friends in 
the way of wagers on football games and 
boxing matches, and he got the better of 
them by giving them the option of stat- 
ing their odds, as we might term it, and 
then giving them the choices. 

Mr. Speaker, although I did not have 
the pleasure of serving with Gene Wor- 
ley, I would daresay that I have lost 
more dollar bets to Gene Worley than 
any one of his close associates. 

Gene Worley was a bright spot in my 
life. We used to carry on debates con- 
cerning who was the better barbecuer, 
and I must admit that he was one of the 
best. He used to debate—humorously, of 
course—concerning who was the better 
on picking football teams, and I must 
admit that he outpicked me. 

Even though he left the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Gene Worley’s heart was 
here in the House. He was a great de- 
fender of this body, although we need 
no defense. But to those who did not 
know this body, Gene Worley was one of 
the first to point out the work that indi- 
vidual Members had accomplished and 
the problems and duties they had. 

He was very active in our Texas State 
Society. Gene Worley was one who 
headed up the Portrait Committee which 
resulted in that beautiful, handsome 
portrait of our late great Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn, which now hangs in the build- 
ing that bears Speaker Rayburn’s name. 

Mr. Speaker, Gene Worley’s contribu- 
tions to his district are well known, but 
his contributions of a warm friendship 
to his fellow man are known only to those 
who had the honor and privilege of being 
his friend. 

He, of course, was blessed with a won- 
derful wife, Ann, and their children are 
epitomized by the exemplary kind of man 
and the exemplary kind of woman Gene 
and Ann Worley have been. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
sadness that we make these remarks to- 
day, but it is also with pride that we have 
the honor and privilege of speaking about 
a truly great American and a warm 
friend. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Kazen). 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguishea dean of the House for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not have the priv- 
ilige of serving with the Honorable Gene 
Worley in this House. He had resigned 
many years before I came here, and at 
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that time was sitting on the bench. But, 
Mr. Speaker, his reputation and his rec- 
ord were known to me before I came to 
this House. 

He was a great Texan; he was a great 
American. He contributed very signifi- 
cantly to the life of America and to the 
life of every single individual through his 
performance and work in this House and 
through his work on the bench. 

It is with heavy heart that I rise to- 
day to offer my condolences to his won- 
derful family, his wife and children who 
have also made tremendous contribu- 
tions through the many sacrifices that 
they made as the family of a public 
servant. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
pride that I say that Gene Worley was 
my friend, and that my life has been 
enriched because of that fact. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Poace). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I did serve 
with Gene Worley. In fact, at one time 
I lived in what was then the district that 
he later represented. Therefore, I know 
something of the feeling of the people 
of that area for Gene, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a public servant. He was 
held in the highest regard in every 
respect. 

He rendered a great service to the 
people of this country, especially of the 
great Panhandle area of Texas. He set 
an example as a friend, a father, and a 
family man. He was a great citizen of 
our State. 

His services only began with his leg- 
islative service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives both at Austin and in Wash- 
ington. He went on to serve in the Judi- 
cial Branch for many years and was 
recognized by lawyers and laymen as 
being one of our outstanding judges. 

Unfortunately, for a good, long time 
before his death he was almost confined 
to his home and was not able to render 
the great service that he had previously 
rendered, but never would he let his 
troubles overcome him. He continued to 
speak out for the things in which he 
believed, even after he was suffering 
from physical disability. 

Gene Worley was the kind of man 
whom we all admired. He was a thor- 
oughly human individual, but at the 
same time was thoroughly qualified for 
all of the positions which he undertook 
and held with so much distinction to his 
State. 

We all hate to lose the services of the 
man. More than that, we hate to lose the 
companionship of a great friend. Like 
others who spoke, I feel that it is some- 
thing we can all be proud of, to say that 
we were Gene Worley’s friend. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. BURLE- 
SON). 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
with the recent death of Judge Eugene 
Worley, all of us who knew him over the 
years share a great personal loss. 

It was my privilege to serve with Judge 
Gene Worley here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for many years. We had a 
close association. From that association 
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and observation I learned many things 
which cannot be read out of a book or 
learned under any formal instruction. He 
had one of the keenest senses of humor 
which I have ever known any man to 
possess. He was able to make that clear 
but important distinction between not 
taking himself too seriously but taking 
his responsibilities and dedication to pub- 
lic service most conscientiously. By this 
characteristic I think he permeated and 
influenced all of us who were near him 
and had his association here in the Con- 
gress, on the golf course or in the home. 

Gene was always readily available to 
give the benefit of his solid judgment but 
hever imposed an opinion on anyone. 
This, too, is a rare gift. 

Not only was Judge Worley a man 
dedicated to public service for a long 
period of time, but he was loyal to his 
friends and to his family in what I al- 
ways considered a perfect husband and 
father. These qualifications make a man 
with unquestioned integrity. 

Our sympathies go out to his remark- 
able family. Judge Worley’s wife Ann has 
also been our close friend and associate 
and we wish for her God's comfort. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr, Speaker, Gene Wor- 
ley was an able legislator, as a member 
of the Texas Legislature, and as a con- 
gressman from the panhandle of Texas. 
His record is good. His service was out- 
standing. 

But even as much as his record was 
good, his recognition as an interesting 
individual was also outstanding. Gene 
Worley caught your attention. He was 
the center of activity wherever he was. 
He was involved in everything. With a 
twinkle in his eye, he could cook up more 
mischief—with love—than anyone I 
knew with the possible exception of the 
late beloved Paul Kilday. He was loved by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, but he could get 
the Speaker so worked up with some de- 
lightful prank that the Speaker would 
nearly burst with concern. If it had not 
been for his lovely wife, Ann Spivey 
Worley I believe there were times the 
Speaker would have done violence to 
Congressman Worley. Yet in the next in- 
stance, the Speaker would love him up 
in a show of deep affection. 

His sense of humanness—and devil- 
ment—was unparalleled. But he was 
loved dearly by his colleagues and friends. 
At the same time we were all alerted to 
some possible calamity that Worley 
might have planned for us by Congress- 
man Worley. 

I was not privileged to serve with him 
and I have known his wonderful wife and 
his devoted and loyal brother Seibert 
Worley for many years. They are all good 
people, fine folks as we say in the South- 
west. 

The mention of Gene Worley brings 
an immediate smile, and perhaps a 
chuckle. He was indeed a great charac- 
ter. He was interesting. He was able and 
he will be remembered for a long, long 
time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I am happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
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my friend the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman) for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
from Texas and throughout the country 
in paying tribute to the late Eugene 
Worley, a real friend, whom we shall all 
miss. It was my privilege to serve here 
with Gene for many years. He was an 
attractive person of intelligence and in- 
dustry. I never saw him out of humor or 
when he could not deal with the most 
controversial subject in a straightfor- 
ward manner as my colleagues have 
stated, he had a twinkle in his eye even 
in the midst of serious debate. 

I was very close to Gene in many ways. 
I recall on one occasion he paid me the 
honor of asking me to go out to his dis- 
trict and speak. As I recall, I went to 
Amarillo. He was from the smaller town 
of Shamrock. They had a new clerk at 
the hotel, and I asked him about Mr. 
Worley, and the new clerk, who was not a 
Texan, did not know Mr. Worley. I never 
did let Gene yorget that. 

I am sure I found the only man in his 
district who did not know Gene Worley. 

Mr. Speaker, Gene Worley leaves a 
fine record in the history of his coun- 
try, both as a Congressman and a judge. 
We all shall miss him. To his family and 
loved ones we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy 

Mr. Speaker, we all have lost a friend 
and an honorable statesman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy at this time to yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
DE LA GARZA). 

Mr. pe ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not my privilege to serve with Gene 
Worley in the House, but I knew him as 
a friend and as a generous, warmhearted 
human being. 

If ever a man had a genius for friend- 
ship it was Gene Worley. He made friends 
by the thousands simply because of the 
kind of person he was. His consideration 
for others was instinctive and constant. 

He had a deep-rooted knowledge of 
government and all its ramifications. 
He brought to his work as associate judge 
and later chief judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals both under- 
standing of the law and a sense of 
fairness. 

Gene Worley was a fascinating con- 
versationalist. His sense of humor made 
him an always delightful companion. 
All who knew him will miss him and will 
treasure memories of his friendship. 

With other Members I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to Ann Worley, his 
wife of many years, and a full one-half 
of a distinguished couple. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, all who 
knew him mourn the passing last Decem- 
ber of Francis Eugene Worley, one of the 
Nation’s finest citizens. 

It was my privilege to meet Gene Wor- 
ley when I first came to Congress as a 
freshman years ago. He was already an 
experienced Member of the House, and 
I valued his warm and wise counsel. Our 
friendship grew as time passed. 

Gene left a distinguished career as a 
legislator in 1950 to become an associate 
judge of the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, where again he rendered 
outstanding service to the country. He 
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presided over the court as chief judge 
from 1959 until his retirement in 1972. 

Judge Worley was much loved by his 
constituents and by his countless friends 
in the Washington area. His life enriched 
us all. We will miss him. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Francis Eugene Worley, at the time of 
his death last December, was a distin- 
guished member of the judiciary. His 
service as chief judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals was only 
the last in a long line of service to the 
country he loved so dearly. 

He was a man dedicated to improving 
the lives of all Americans. From his early 
days as a member of the Texas House of 
Representatives, through his service in 
this body and later on the court, his life 
was given to public service. During that 
time, he distinguished himself in many 
ways but the adjective most frequently 
applied to him was ‘‘courageous.” He re- 
fused to compromise his principles. 

He fought determinedly and without 
quarter for those things he believed were 
in the best interest of the citizens of 
Texas and our country. Having been born 
in Oklahoma, he soon moved to Texas 
and exercised his considerable talents 
in the service of his adopted home State. 
He had established an illustrious place 
in our history. 

I join all Texans and all Americans in 
expressing our condolences to his fam- 
ily and I know that they are justifiably 
proud of Judge Gene Worley, a great 
American. 

Thank you. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter on the subject 
of the late Eugene Worley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


A COMMUNITY BETRAYED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Texans 
live in the midst of some of the world’s 
greatest repositories of energy. Texans 
haye never had any reason to believe 
that they would run short of energy. 
There is plenty of oil in the State, so 
much so that up until very recent times 
the problem has not been how to find 
enough of it, but how to keep the industry 
from drowning in over-production. Per- 
haps 40 percent of the entire Nation's 
natural gas supplies come from Texas. 
Living as we do in the midst of all this 
oil and gas. we have never been prepared 
for the shock of an energy crisis. 

Yet it has happened. 

A few months ago, San Antonio woke 
up to an enormous curtailment in natural 
gas supplies. The situation was nearly 
catastrophic. The city gets its electricity 
from natural-gas fired generating plants, 
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and those plants suddenly could get little 
or no gas. But no such emergency had 
ever been contemplated, so there was 
only enough fuel oil—the alternate, 
emergency generating fuel—to last for a 
few days. Not much could be found imme- 
diately, and if it could be, transporta- 
tion of enough fuel oil to keep the boilers 
going was nearly an impossible task. 

But somehow the city survived the 
crisis. There was no blackout, but there 
is no question that the city of San An- 
tonio hung on the verge of a catastrophic 
electrical blackout for a period of several 
weeks. The emergency continues even 
today, although San Antonio has now 
assembled enough oil and storage facili- 
ties to allow it to survive almost any kind 
of natural gas curtailment. 

But the price has been high. Energy 
bills in San Antonio have soared, be- 
cause of the cost of obtaining that oil, 
and building new oil facilities, and con- 
verting the generating facilities so that 
they can run on oil for extended periods 
of time. And the energy bills have also 
been increased because the city now pays 
nearly six times as much for what nat- 
ural gas it can get as it did before the 
emergency happened, and during this 
emergency there has been a total break- 
down of the processes of public utility 
regulation. 

The shock of this is indescribable. Here 
is a community in the heart of some of 
the richest gas fields in the world, sud- 
denly without gas. How did it happen? 

The truth of it all has been slowly 
emerging. 

Every thoughtful citizen has felt dark 
suspicions about the situation. Such 
emergencies do not build up overnight; 
they develop over a long period of time. 

Why was there so little warning, so little 
awareness? 

At first, it seemed that the city had 
been defrauded by its gas supplier, And 
indeed, the facts that have emerged in 
the past several months show that the 
gas supplier was guilty of fraud and 
deceit. 

But there is unfortunately more to it 
than this. Facts that I now have in my 
possession show that the city in fact was 
betrayed—betrayed by the incompetence 
and over-confidence of its own leader- 
ship, by the greed of the gas supplier, 
and by the duplicity of many of those 
who were engaged in the management 
of the city’s utility, and the gas supply 
company, itself. 

Moreover, there has been an extensive 
effort to hide the truth. Powerful forces 
have been brought into play. These 
forces are still at work. There have been 
threats; there has been intimidation; 
and there has been lying. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion at one time suspended trading in 
the stock of San Antonio’s gas supplier, 
Coastal States Gas Producing Co, The 
SEC obtained consent decrees against the 
company, intended to stop some of the 
more flagrant abuses that were taking 
place. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
not been so active. There is evidence that 
the FPC has been unduly protective of 
Coastal States; it has attempted to stifle 
individuals who have tried to take strong 
action to rectify the stupefying inaction 
of the Commission; and it has ignored 
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recommendations that Coastal States be 
cited for criminal misconduct. 

The question right now is whether the 
SEC will also avoid taking criminal ac- 
tion against Coastal States. There is 
reason to believe that grounds exist for 
such action. 

But has the mysterious power of 
Coastal States infected the SEC as much 
as it has the FPC? Only time will reveal 
that. But I believe that if the SEC fails 
to act, it will only affirm what the docu- 
ments I have suggest—namely: that 
Coastal is not only strong enough to 
stymie effective State and local action 
against it, but also to stop any meaning- 
ful Federal action, as well. 

The documents I have show without a 
doubt that San Antonio was deceived 
and betrayed from the first day that it 
ever started considering a gas contract 
with what later turned out to be Coastal 
States. 

The documents I have show that 
Coastal States lied and maneuvered, and 
that it, with the sometimes willing and 
witting help of local leadership who 
should have known better, bound San 
Antonio to a tragic contract. 

San Antonio may never escape the 
consequences of this betrayal. But if we 
are going to avoid repeating the past, 
we have to know what happened. I in- 
tend to show what happened, chapter 
and verse. 

Iintend to help San Antonio avoid to- 
morrow the pitfalls of the past. I will 
shortly begin publishing the facts that 
are in my possession, which have been 
painstakingly assembled, and which are 
true beyond any shadow of a doubt. 

Other communities might learn some- 
thing from this tragedy. I hope that my 
own does. 


FREEDOM OF ACCESS ACT FOR THE 
ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. COHEN) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious and least understood prob- 
lems facing elderly and handicapped 
citizens today is the large number of 
architectural barriers that thoughtlessly 
stand in their way. 

Today, along with Congressman 
BURKE of Massachusetts, I am introduc- 
ing in the 94th Congress the Freedom of 
Access Act for the Elderly and Handi- 
capped. The measure, which we also 
introduced in the 93d Congress along 
with 82 of our colleagues, provides tax 
incentives to encourage owners of build- 
ings and transportation facilities to re- 
move existing structural barriers from 
the paths of the aged and disabled. 

For too long, we have tacitly ignored 
our duty as a compassionate nation to 
see that our handicapped and elderly 
have as productive a role in our society 
as possible. Handicapped people must 
surmount many obstacles alone. We 
need not compound the physical and 
psychological problems of these citizens 
with structural barriers that keep them 
shut away from interaction with the 
rest of their community. Surely, it is not 
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unreasonable to strive for the day when 
our country can meet the challenge of 
providing equal access to services and 
opportunities for all its inhabitants, 
whatever their relative mobility. 

The exact number of individuals lim- 
ited by our collective thoughtlessness is 
unknown, but several estimates under- 
score the breadth of the problem. The 
National Center for Health Statistics 
reports that there are approximately 
6 million Americans whose mobility is 
restricted as a result of physical handi- 
caps of a chronic medical condition. 
Over 16 million elderly citizens, plagued 
by natural processes of aging, are alsa 
affected by structural barriers. The De- 
partment of Transportation estimates 
that at any one time more than 4.6 mil- 
lion people are temporarily disabled by 
a serious but short-term illness or in- 
jury. Together, these groups represent 
almost 44 million Americans whose lives 
and opportunities would be immeasur- 
ably enriched and expanded if needless 
architectural barriers were removed. 

In 1971, James Hilleary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects testified be- 
fore the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging that the provision of three basic 
features would make buildings available 
to all the handicapped. The first is an 
easily negotiated entrance door. It must 
be of sufficient width for wheelchair 
entry, and have a gently sloped access 
ramp. 

The second feature of an accessible 
building is a provision which would allow 
the handicapped to reach all floors. Most 
multistoried structures have elevators, 
but these elevators must be easily ap- 
proachable and have a control panel 
within reach of wheelchair-ridden indi- 
viduals. 

Finally, any building that can serve 
the entire population must have at least 
one washroom for each sex suited for use 
by the handicapped. One stall which is 
of sufficient size for maneuvering a 
wheelchair and which has grab bars and 
aa elevated water closet is a real neces- 
sity. 

Structural changes in buildings, how- 
ever, are not necessarily enough to allow 
the elderly and handicapped to lead a 
self-sufficient life. Often the aged and 
disabled are also burdened with an ap- 
palling lack of adequate transportation. 
For a few people, specially adapted pri- 
vate transportation, such as automobiles 
with expensive hand or foot controls, can 
be the answer. But the blind, partially 
sighted, the deaf, the severely handi- 
capped, and the poor are unable to avail 
themselves of these options. Thus, for 
the vast majority of aging and handi- 
capped citizens, public transportation is 
the only alternative. Unfortunately, pub- 
lic transportation usually is not designed 
to provide accessibility to the entire pub- 
lic. Platform steps, curbs, turnstiles, and 
stairs can all be insurmountable chal- 
lenges to an elderly or disabled person 
trying to ride a train, bus, or subway. It 
is no wonder that the President’s Task 
Force on Aging reported: 

It is as important for the Nation to de- 
velop or have developed special transporta- 
tion arrangements for older persons as it is 


for the Nation to meet their income, health, 
and other needs, 
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Mr. Hilleary and other experts agree 
that the changes necessary to make 
buildings accessible need not be extensive 
nor prohibitive in cost. The General 
Services Administration has estimated 
the expense of removing architectural 
barriers from commercial buildings and 
transportation facilities to be approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the total construc- 
tion costs. At the same time, the poten- 
tial benefits of this effort are enormous. 
Only about one-third of our Nation’s 
chronically handicapped between the 
ages of 17 and 64 are employed—half the 
number per capita as in the nonhandi- 
capped population. If the architectural 
and transportation barriers were re- 
moved, some 200,000 handicapped citi- 
zens could return to work. Employment 
of this group would yield an estimated 
minimum of $824 million—a sum which 
overwhelmingly offsets the cost of this 
bill. These estimates ignore the addi- 
tional benefits of larger tax revenues, re- 
duced welfare rolls, and easier access for 
the handicapped to vocational and edu- 
cational training. 

As important as these statistics are, 
however, a cost-benefit analysis can tell 
only part of the story; the importance 
of freedom of access for the preserva- 
tion of human dignity is an equally vital 
reason for America to act to remove ar- 
chitectural barriers. As Dr. Henry Betts 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Chi- 
cago has remarked: 

Centuries ago, parents of deformed or han- 
dicapped babies in Sparta abandoned their 
infants on the hills, and the Eskimos still 
abandon their aged on icebergs. We're sup- 
posed to be the most progressive of societies. 
But by designing the vast majority of fa- 
cilities and services to meet the needs of the 
“average” young, able-bodied American, by 
creating an environment with architectural 
barriers which limit the mobility of millions 
of Americans, we have taken the disabled 
and aged off the hills and the icebergs and 
imprisoned them in their homes. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is time 
to give the Nation’s disabled and elderly 
a productive place in our society. We 
must now take the necessary steps to 
place commercial buildings and public 
transportation within the reach of all 
of America’s citizens. I urge my col- 
leagues to lend support to the Freedom 
of Access Act which we are introducing 
today to provide incentives needed to 
accomplish this goal. I sincerely hope 
that prompt and favorable action on it 
will be taken by the 94th Congress. 


SEVENTY-ONE MEMBERS INTRO- 
DUCE FAMINE PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to alleviate world 
hunger and avert widespread famine. 

The bill provides funds to U.S. land- 
grant universities so they, in turn, can 
help build land-grant type universities 
in food-deficit countries. 

The 69 U.S. land-grant universities 
represent a unique resource. The educa- 
tion they have carried directly to farm- 
ers—through the classroom, extension 
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and applied research—over the past cen- 
tury is largely responsible for the superi- 
ority of American agriculture. 

In the past 20 years, using only $42 
million in U.S. funds, they have helped 
to build nine successful new land-grant 
type universities overseas. Our bill au- 
thorizes a maximum of $150 million a 
year to enable them to expand this pro- 
gram swiftly and substantially. 

In our view, this is an effective way 
for the United States to help meet the 
world food crisis. 

The text is the product of extensive 
consultation over the past year with ex- 
perts in land-grant education, as well 
as Federal officials. 

I am pleased at the broad bipartisan 
and prestigious support this proposal has 
already received. 

Among the 70 cosponsors on this first 
day of introduction are the chairmen of 
four of the standing committees of the 
House, Chairman Tuomas Fotey of Agri- 
culture, Chairman Hays of House Ad- 
ministration, Chairman Roprtno of Ju- 
diciary, Chairman PERKINS of Education 
and Labor. Also included are these rank- 
ing minority members: Congressman 
WILLIAM BROOMFIELD of Foreign Affairs, 
ALBERT Quie of Education and Labor, 
Frank Horton of Government Opera- 
tions, GILBERT GUDE of District of Colum- 
bia, and DELBERT Larta of Budget Com- 
mittee. 

The list of cosponsors includes 15 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and 17 members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

The breadth and enthusiasm of sup- 
port gives me hope that hearings on the 
bill can occur in the near future. 

The complete list of cosponsors fol- 
lows: 

Last oF COSPONSORS 

Bella S. Abzug (N.Y.) 

Herman Badillo (N-Y.) 

Alvin Baldus (Wis.) 

Bob Bergland (Minn.) 

Jonathan B. Bingham (N.-Y.) 

Don Bonker (Wash.) 

David R. Bowen (Miss.) 

Wm. S. Broomfield (Mich.) 

George E. Brown, Jr. (Calif.) 

John Buchanan (Ala.) 

Shirley Chisholm (N.Y.) 

James C. Cleveland (N.H.) 

Ronald V. Dellums (Calif.) 

Butler Derrick (S.C.) 

Pierre S. du Pont (Del.) 

Don Edwards (Calif.) 

Floyd J. Fithian (Ind.) 

Daniel J. Flood (Pa.) 

Thomas S. Foley (Wash.) 

Edwin B. Forsythe (NJ.) 

Donald M. Fraser (Minn.) 

Bill Frenzel (Minn.) 

Gilbert Gude (Md.) 

Tim L., Hall (11.) 

Tom Harkin (Iowa) 

Michael Harrington (Mass.) 

Philip H. Hayes (Ind.) 

Wayne L. Hays (Ohio) 

Margaret M. Heckler (Mass.) 

Henry Helstoski (N.J.) 

Frank Horton (N.Y.) 

James M. Jeffords (Vt.) 

James P. Johnson, Colo.) 

Barbara Jordan (Tex.) 

John Krebs (Calif.) 

John J. LaFalce (N.Y) 

Delbert L. Latta (Ohio) 

Robert L., Leggett (Calif.) 

Jerry Litton (Mo.) 

Marilyn Lloyd (Tenn.) 

Matthew F. McHugh (N.Y.) 
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Edward R. Madigan (Til.) 
Spark M. Matsunaga (Hawaii) 
Ralph H. Metcalfe (11.) 
Abner J. Mikva (Ill) 

George Miller (Calif.) 

Robert N. C. Nix (Pa.) 

David R. Obey ( Wis.) 

James G. O'Hara (Mich.) 

Carl D. Perkins (Ky.) 

Albert H. Quie (Minn.) 
Charles B. Rangel (N-Y.) 
Frederick W. Richmond (N.Y.) 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (Mich.) 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (N.J.) 
Robert A. Roe (N.J.) 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (N.Y.) 
Edward R. Roybal (Calif.) 
Paul S, Sarbanes (Md.) 

Keith G. Sebelius (Kans.) 
John F. Seiberling (Ohio) 
Paul Simon (OL) 

Stephen J. Solarz (N.Y.) 
Fortney H. Stark (Calif.) 
Charles Thone (Nebr.) 

James Weaver (Oreg.) 
Charles Wilson (Tex.) 

Larry Winn, Jr. (Kans.) 
Antonio Borja Won Pat (Guam) 
Gus Yatron (Pa.) 


Mr. Speaker, the bill which is today 
being introduced is the result of an in- 
tensive effort which began last November 
and involved many different people. 

The first draft was H.R. 17265, which 
I introduced on October 15, 1974 and be- 
came the basis of hearings on November 
26, 1974 by the Agriculture Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Department Opera- 
tions, chaired by the gentleman from 
Texas Mr. DE LA GARZA, 

Participating in the hearings were 
several officials of the land-grant univer- 
sities, as well as Dr. Russell McGregor, 
director of governmental relations of the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges. The uni- 
versity witnesses were Dr. Elmer Kiehl, 
dean of the college of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Dr. Jackson A. Rig- 
ney, dean of international programs, 
North Carolina State University, and 
Dr. D. Woods Thomas, director of inter- 
national programs in agriculture, Pur- 
due University. 

Dr. Orville Bentley, dean of the college 
of agriculture, University of Illinois, had 
planned to be a witness, but due to can- 
cellation of an aircraft flight, was unable 
to attend. His statement was entered in 
the hearing record. 

Copies of the hearing record, titled 
“Food Relief Programs,” Serial No. 93- 
VVV, are available from the document 
room. 

The legislation on which they com- 
mented was the embryo of the language 
introduced today. The discussion that 
day convinced me first of all of the in- 
adequacy of H.R. 17265 but, more im- 
— of the soundness of the basic 
idea. 

Immediately after the hearing, I met 
with the witnesses and we agreed to 
embark upon a consultation process with 
the goal of perfecting the legislation in 
time for introduction soon after the 
opening of the 94th Congress. 

Of particular assistance were Dr. Mc- 
Gregor of the university association, 
Hadley Read, author of “Partners With 
India,” book length account of the suc- 
cessful establishment of nine new land- 
grant type universities in India and him- 
self of a veteran of that experience as a 
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member of the University of Dlinois fac- 
ulty, as well as specialists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Agency for International Development. 

In all, more than 20 different drafts of 
the legislation were considered. Several 
of these were circulated broadly among 
land-grant specialists throughout the 
country in order to tap the suggestions 
and reactions of many minds. 

The legislation is designed to enable 
the land-grant universities in this coun- 
try to undertake this substantial new re- 
sponsibility without impairing the valu- 
able services they continue to render to 
the American people. 

The funds will be available for enlarge- 
ment of local teaching and training facil- 
ities, as well as for the specific projects 
in foreign countries. Both aspects are 
necessarily longterm. 

The U.S. land-grant universities were 
not built in a day. While each has ex- 
tensive resources and many already have 
substantial programs underway in inter- 
national education, the needed expansion 
of local capabilities will take time. 

Once a U.S. university is ready to un- 
dertake the critical and complicated task 
of helping build a land-grant type uni- 
versity in a foreign country, the negotia- 
tion of an agreement, the organization of 
the new institution and the commence- 
ment of instruction and extension serv- 
ices will also take time. 

But every day’s investment in the edu- 
cation of farmers will pay dividends. In 
my view, this program is so solidly based 
on practical experience and success that 
it gives great promise of eradicating 
famine from the Earth within our life- 
time. 

The prospective benefits to the Amer- 
ican people are substantial. First of all 
is the satisfaction of helping to meet a 
growing and grave humanitarian need, 
reducing human misery and degradation. 
Second is the benefit that comes from 
reducing famine-bred perils in the form 
of disease, civil disorder and even war. 

The prospective benefits to our econ- 
omy are also substantial. This bill au- 
thorizes cooperation in which both 
parties will surely benefit. Our agricul- 
ture will undoubtedly benefit from the 
research projects and exchange of sci- 
entists and teachers. In a broad sense 
the experience will cause our U.S. land- 
grant universities to be enriched sub- 
stantially to the advantage of the U.S. 
students who will attend in future years. 

And of course, as developing nations 
build their own road to self-support in 
food they will then have a solid base 
from which to expand their economies so 
they can become cash customers for 
goods and services in world commerce, 
including U.S. products. 

The land-grant system is a unique 
American invention. The Morrill Act was 
truly a landmark in the history of educa- 
tion, It set as a goal higher education of 
the common people—especially farmers. 
Through this act the United States be- 
came the first country in world history 
to establish an extensive program of 
college-level education for farmers. 

Indeed, even at this date, I can name 
no other country which has made a 
similar commitment. 

The land-grant system has evolved 
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into a combination of classroom, research 
and extension experience. It literally 
brings continuing education to farmers 
and farm families through an extension 
service. This continuing education pro- 
gram exists in every county of the Nation 
except three sparsely settled counties in 
Nevada. 

Through it, farmers are kept up to date 
on modern farming methods, new seeds, 
soil additives, and research developments. 

Under this bill the U.S. universities 
which have had such broad experience in 
the classroom and extension education of 
farmers—and in carrying forward with 
practical research—will be given the op- 
portunity to bring the food-producing 
genius of this system to foreign countries 
which need improved production. 

The bill is deliberately designed to fix 
responsibility for the success of these 
foreign enterprises on a single U.S. uni- 
versity. It is also designed to give maxi- 
mum flexibility to the university to ad- 
just its approach to the requirements of 
the foreign country. 

This means that a specified land-grant 
university will be the prime contractor 
for the building of the agricultural uni- 
versity in a particular foreign area. How- 
ever, the bill authorizes subcontracting 
so that the prime contractor can draw 
upon the resources of other universities, 
colleges, foundations, and agencies in the 
United States. 

Many developing countries have the 
proper climatic and agronomic condi- 
tions to produce ample food for their 
populations. All they need is well- 
trained, well-motivated farmers. 

Investment in agricultural education 
makes sense abroad, as it does here at 
home. 

This program will not have the drama 
of shiploads of wheatstreaming end- 
lessly to food-deficit countries but in 
time, it will build the foundation for suc- 
cessful and enduring self-help. 

Instead of creating depencency and 
despondency as often occurs when hand- 
outs get to be a habit, this program will 
build self-sufficiency and self-respect. 

My most famous constituent, President 
Abraham Lincoln, began the land-grant 
college system in 1862, with the signing 
of the First Morrill Act. I believe this 
bill is the logical extension of the sys- 
tem to the international level. 

It is often true that programs cannot 
be successfully transplanted from one 
nation to another. But the success of in- 
ternational land-grant programs has al- 
ready been demonstrated in India where 
six U.S. land-grant schools, including 
the University of Illinois, have helped to 
establish nine new agricultural schools 
in the past 20 years. The cost of this ac- 
complishment has been only $42 million, 
including U.S.-owned local currencies. 

Such programs will be swiftly and sub- 
stantially expanded by this bill. 

Here is the text of the bill: 

HR. 2436 
A bill to prevent famine and establish free- 
dom from hunger by increasing world food 
production through the development of 
land-grant type universities in agricultur- 
ally developing nations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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Congress declares that, in order to prevent 
famine and establish freedom from hunger, 
the United States should help increase world 
food production by strengthening land-grant 
universities in the United States to enable 
them to assist and cooperate in developing 
and improving land-grant type universities 
in agriculturally developing nations. 

The Congress so declares because it finds: 

(1) that the establishment, endowment, 
and continuing support of land-grant uni- 
versities in the United States by federal, state 
and county governments has led to agricul- 
tural progress in this country; 

(2) that land-grant universities in the 
United States, through two decades of ex- 
perience, have demonstrated their ability to 
cooperate with other nations in expanding 
indigenous food production, while continu- 
ing effective support of U.S. food production 
for both domestic and international 
markets; and 

(3) that land-grant universities In the 
United States need a stable source of fi- 
nancial assistance from the federal govern- 
ment in order to expand, or in many cases 
continue, their cooperative efforts with other 
nations, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act-- 

(a) The term “land-grant universities” 
means those colleges or universities in each 
state, territory or possession, or the District 
of Columbia now receiving, or which may 
hereafter receive, benefits under the Act of 
July 2, 1862 (known as the First Morrill Act) 
or the Act of August 30, 1890 (known as the 
Second Morrill Act). 

(b) The term “land-grant type univer- 
sity” means a school of higher education 
in a foreign country which: 

(1) conducts classroom teaching programs 
in agriculture, animal sciences, and voca- 
tional and domestic arts appropriate to local 
needs; 

(2) either conducts or cooperates in pro- 
grams of extension work, through which 
knowledge concerning food production is 
made available directly to farmers and farm 
families; 

(3) either conducts or cooperates in carry- 
ing out agricultural research; and 

(4) is organized to encourage the inter- 
action among teaching, research and ex- 
tension work through adaptation of land- 
grant principles to the local characteristics 
and needs. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LAND-GRANT 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 3. (a) The President is authorized to 
provide financial assistance to land-grant 
universities under appropriate memoranda 
of understanding, to enable them to: 

(1) Strengthen their capabilities in teach- 
ing, research and extension work relating to 
food production, processing, distribution and 
nations; 

(2) Develop a proposal for an agreement 
with an agriculturally developing nation, or 
university in such nation, to carry out one 
or more of the p Specified in pars- 
graph (3) of this subsection; and 

(3) Enter into and carry out cooperative 
agreements with agriculturally developing 
nations or universities in such nations, for 
the conduct of one or more of the following 
programs designed to aid in the development 
of land-grant type universities in the coop- 
erating nation: 

(A) cooperation in developing capacity in 
the university in the cooperating nation for 
classroom teaching in agriculture, animal 
Sciences, or vocational and domestic arts ap- 
propriate to local needs; 

(B) cooperation in agricultural research 
to be conducted in the cooperating nation, 
at an international agricultural research 
center, or in the United States as a means 
of enriching the teaching process, providing 
knowledge and information useful to either 
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university or nation, or promoting increased 
efficiency in the production, marketing, dis- 
tribution, or utilization of food commodities 
in either nation; 

(C) cooperation in the planning, initiation 
and development of extension services, 
through which information concerning agri- 
culture and related subjects is made avail- 
able directly to farmers and farm families 
in the agriculturally developing nations by 
means of education and demonstrations; 
and 

(D) cooperation in the exchange of edu- 
cators, scientists and students between the 
two nations for the purpose of assisting in 
the successful development of the university 
in the cooperating nation, 

(b) The President shall determine which 
foreign nations are agriculturally develop- 
ing. He shall establish and maintain a list 
of agriculturally developing nations which 
express an interest in establishing or de- 
veloping land-grant type universities and 
shall periodically circulate this information 
to all land-grant universities in the United 
States. 

(c) The President shall also solicit from 
land-grant universities with which he has 
entered into a memorandum of understand- 
ing pursuant to section 4 of this Act pro- 
posals for agreements between such univer- 
sities and agriculturally developing nations 
or universities in such nations, 

UNDERSTANDINGS AND AGREEMENTS 


Src. 4. (a) To be eligible to receive finan- 
cial assistance under this Act, a land-grant 
university must enter into a memorandum 
of understanding with the President. The 
President shall submit each proposed memo- 
randum of understanding to the Interna- 
tional Land-Grant University Advisory 
Board for its review and evaluation before 
entering into such memorandum. The memo- 
randum of understanding with regard to each 
land-grant university shall contain such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
but at a minimum shall contain the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) a provision that an official of the land- 
grant university shall be designated to be 
responsible for the programs carried out by 
such university under this Act; 

(2) the terms under which the land-grant 
university may obligate and expend funds 
for the formulation and execution of pro- 
posals relating to the establishment or de- 
velopment, or both, of a land-grant type 
university in an agriculturally developing 
nation, including terms under which sub- 
contracting with other United States insti- 
tutions or agencies may occur; and 

(3) a requirement that the land-grant 
university shall submit an annual report 
to the President, which report shall include 
& statement of the activities carried out by 
such university pursuant to the memoran- 
dum of understanding during the preceding 
12 months and a projection of all such ac- 
tivities, if any, that it may contemplate 
during each of the next ten years. 

(b) (1) Before entering into an agreement 
with an agriculturally developing nation or 
university in such nation, a land-grant uni- 
versity shall submit the proposed agreement 
to the President for approval. Before approv- 
ing a proposed agreement the President shall 
submit it to the International Land-Grant 
University Advisory Board for review and 
evaluation. 

(2) Each agreement between a land-grant 
university and an agriculturally developing 
nation or university in such nation shall set 
forth the level, character and duration of 
the obligations that the land-grant univer- 
sity and the cooperating nation or university 
in such nation agree to assume, and shall 
include provisions to insure that the uni- 
versity in the cooperating nation is a land- 
grant type university as defined in section 
2(b) of this Act. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITY 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) To assist in the administration 
of the programs authorized in section 3 of 
this Act, the President shall establish an 
International Land-Grant University Ad- 
visory Board to be composed of four repre- 
sentatives from the Federal Government, one 
of whom shall be designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and four representatives 
from the land-grant universities in the 
United States. The Board shall remain in 
existence indefinitely. 

(b) The duties of the International Land- 
Grant University Advisory Board shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to providing for: 

(1) review and evaluation of memorandum 
of understanding between the President and 
land-grant universities, and each substantial 
amendment thereof; 

(2) review and evaluation of proposals for 
agreements between land-grant universities 
and agriculturally developing nations or uni- 
versities in such nations before final approval 
by the President; 

(3) oversight of agreements and domestic 
activities authorized by this Act and under- 
taken by land-grant universities to assure 
compliance with the purposes of this Act; 
and 

(4) recommendation to the President for 
the apportionment of funds to the President 
for administrative expenses and to land-grant 
universities which have entered into memo- 
randum of understanding with the President 
pursuant to section 4 of this Act. 

(ec) In recommendations pursuant 
to subsection (b) (4) of this section the In- 
ternational Land-Grant University Advisory 
Board shall consider all pertinent factors, in- 
cluding the following: 

(1) the capacity of the land-grant uni- 
versity in the agricultural sciences; 

(2) the capacity of the land-grant univer- 
sity to maintain an appropriate balance of 
teaching, research and extension functions; 

(3) the capacity, experience and commit- 
ment of the land-grant university in inter- 
national agricultural efforts; and 

(4) the priority of the problems to be 
solved in the cooperating nation. 

WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS 


Sec, 6. If the President determines that a 
land-grant university with which he has en- 
tered into a memorandum of understanding 
has failed to comply with the requirements 
of that memorandum or has failed to carry 
out the provisions of an agreement with an 
agriculturally developing nation or univer- 
sity in such nation, he may withhold any 
funds apportioned or due such land-grant 
university, 

FUNDING 

Sec. 7. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary to car- 
ry out the provisions of this Act, but not to 
exceed $150 million in a fiscal year. Such 
sums are to remain available until expended. 

(b) Funds authorized under this Act shall 
be in addition to any allotments or grants 
that may be made under other authoriza- 
tions. 

(c) Land-grant universities may accept 
and expend funds from other sources, public 
or private, in order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, All such funds, both prospective 
and in hand, shall be periodically disclosed 
to the President, as he shall by regulation 
determine, but no less often than in each 
annual report. 

EXERCISE OF FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 8. The President may exercise any 
functions conferred upon him by this Act 
through such agency or officer of the United 
States Government as he shall direct. The 
head of any agency or any officer to whom 
functions under this Act are delegated by 
the President may promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to car- 
ry out such functions, and may delegate au- 
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thority to perform any such functions, in- 
cluding, if he shall so specify, the authority 
successively to redelegate any of such func- 
tions to any of his subordinates. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CONABLE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes . 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Policy Committee has approved 
statements of energy and congressional 
reform which I would like to submit for 
the Recor so that all may be informed 
of them: 

JANUARY 29, 1975. 
ENERGY: A TIME ror AcTION 


A comprehensive energy and economic pro- 
gram was proposed in the State of the Union 
Message two weeks ago. It is a necessarily 
complex answer to a complicated problem. 
It is preferable to many other proposed par- 
tial or simplistic alternatives and is superior 
to the most destructive option of all: doing 
nothing. 

The first step to implement this program 
was taken when the President acted to im- 
pose an import fee on crude oil, beginning 
February 1. This fee will be linked to an 
equalization plan to spread the financial 
burden throughout all regions of the country. 

In H.R. 1767, a step backward is being 
taken. This bill would do two things: First it 
slows down the President’s energy program 
by prohibiting him from imposing the import 
fee for 90 days. Then, in an effort to prevent 
a veto, it includes in the same bill an increase 
in the temporary debt ceiling. We deplore 
such tactics and will work for a separation 
of these dissimilar proposals. 

It has been 15 months since the Arab oil 
embargo. Action is needed now, not further 
delay. “Time” can no longer serve as an ex- 
cuse for postponing the beginning of a con- 
certed national energy program. 

Given their past repeated failures, it is 
unlikely that the Democratic leadership in 
any amount of time will develop compre- 
hensive solutions to the energy problem. Last 
December, the Democrats tried in Kansas 
City to address themselves to energy and 
economic problems, and again in mid-Jan- 
uary, the House Democratic Caucus at- 
tempted to articulate a comprehensive 
answer. 

They have not succeeded because in the 
current situation there are no easy, pleasant 
solutions. After 15 months, 90 more days will 
not change this basic truth. Sacrifice and 
readjustment are unpleasant but necessary 
realities, Rationing is a frequently-men- 
tioned alternative, but if enacted would prove 
far less equitable or effective in meeting na- 
tional goals than the President’s energy 
package. 

After over a year of energy “crisis” we can 
afford no more delay. The President has in- 
dicated a willingness to compromise all but 
the needs for balance in the final formula. 
Nevertheless, if the Democratic Congressional 
leadership insists on continuing their tactic 
of “confrontation politics’ over this meas- 
ure, then Republicans in the House should 
be prepared to vote to sustain a veto of this 
bill. Far preferable would be constructive 
Congressional action to consider, modify if 
required, and enact a comprehensive energy 


program. 


Kın Caucus FRUSTRATES CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


At the opening of the 94th Congress, the 
Democratic “King Caucus" used secret meet- 
ings, the unit vote and the gag rule to force 
adoption of anti-reform rules on the opera- 
tion of Congress for the next two years. 
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Rules are important. They govern the for- 
mulation of measures and debate and deci- 
sion-making on issues, influencing and often 
determining the substance of final action. 
When. a legislative body has as lop-sided a 
two-to-one majority as we do in the 94th 
Congress, procedural matters define the nar- 
row margin between tyranny of the majority 
and a fair, open legislative arena which al- 
lows all Representatives a chance to con- 
tribute and to be heard. 

The credibility of national government has 
slipped to an all-time low in public esteem 
in the post-Watergate period. Not surprising- 
ly, many candidates, including a majority 
of the newly elected Majority members, cam- 
paigned on platforms of reforming Congress, 
opening up the system, and increasing ac- 
countability and public access to decision- 
making. But their first actions upon arriving 
in Washington negated those very promises. 
Instead of reform and openness, the Demo- 
cratic “King Caucus,” acting secretly in 
closed-door meetings, used the discredited 
“unit rule” to bind all its members to vote 
down significant reforms enacted late last 
year. 

Regrettably, the no-amendment, limited- 
debate procedure by which these 94th Con- 
gress rules were adopted did not allow con- 
sideration of several well-considered recom- 
mendations of the House Republican Task 
Foree on Reform and Rules Changes. Had 
Republicans been permitted to contribute, 
we would have advocated—and still do—the 
following points: 

1. Proxy voting should not be allowed in 
committees. The late-1974 Congressional re- 
forms rightly abolished all proxy voting; 
“King Caucus” wrongly reinstated it. Proxies 
are an irresponsible procedure through which 
a few privileged Members can use the votes 
of others to dominate the legislative process. 
Proxies discourage participation in commit- 
tee legislative sessions and encourage the 
substitution of back-room deals for open 
deliberation and thoughtful legislative 
craftsmanship. The rule permitting proxy 
voting is anti-reform and should be 
promptly rescinded. 

2. All committee hearings, business meet- 
ings and mark-up sessions and House-Senate 
conferences should be automatically open to 
the public as a matter of course. Committees 
should not be permitted to vote to close 
hearings unless information negatively ef- 
fecting important national interests, the per- 
sonal affairs of an individual, or proprietary 
information will be discussed. 

3. The Rules of the House should prohibit 
the Democratic Caucus from imposing on 
its members binding instructions on com- 
mittee and Floor votes. This practice permits 
as few as one-third of the Democratic Mem- 
bers, in secret closed meetings, to dictate 
the outcome of major committee and Floor 
decisions affecting national welfare by pledg- 
ing its members to substitute allegiance to 
Caucus for faithfulness to conscience or 
constituency. 

4. We favor live radio and television cover- 
age of important proceedings as recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Congres- 
sional Operations. Broadcasting the activities 
of Congress would increase accountability 
and better enable the public to understand 
Congress’s role in determining national 
policies. 

5. The Democratic leadership should im- 
prove the scheduling of debate so that bills 
can be considered in an orderly, timely, and 
informed manner, not subject to caprice, 
extraordinary delay or last minute covert 
political timing maneuvers. The Rules should 
be amended to require prompt consideration 
of bills placed on the Suspension Calendar. 
Likewise, Congressional recesses—such as the 
upcoming “Lincoln Day Recess’”—should be 
waived if they would prevent prompt consid- 
eration of urgent economic and energy prob- 
lems. Congress should work # regular fiye- 
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day week with specific periods scheduled for 
Congressional District contact and consulta- 
tion. 

Many of the Rules adopted for the 94th 
Congress are apparently designed to reduce 
any meaningful legislative participation or 
contribution by the 145 Republican Members 
who represent over 67 million American citi- 
zens, We urge the Members of “King Caucus” 
to keep their campaign pledges to seek Con- 
gressional reform and to open up the system. 
The five items Msted above are only a partial 
list of long-needed reforms which Repub- 
licans would like to see considered and de- 
bated in full public view by the House Rules 
Committee and the House of Representatives. 


HOME HEALTH CARE: AN ALTER- 
NATIVE TO NURSING HOME 
CARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocx) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the nursing 
home scandal is now the subject of a 
number of separate investigations in- 
cluding that of the Subcommittee on 
Long-Term Care of the Senate Select 
Committee on the Aging, chaired by 
Frank Moss, a New York State More- 
land Commission chaired by Morris 
Abram and a grand jury investigation 
headed by Special Prosecutor Joe Hynes. 

The corruption, incompetence and 
failures of the nursing home program 
now being publicly exposed in the State 
of New York, I am convinced exist 
throughout the country. There is a third 
aspect which deserves equal if not more 
attention and that is alternatives to the 
existing nursing home program. Today 
I am introducing legislation which deals 
with that subject. 

There always will be a large number 
of our elderly population who will need 
the full-time services of competently 
run nursing homes. However, there is a 
significantly large number of persons in 
nursing homes or who will enter nursing 
homes not because they need all of the 
full-time medical services provided 
therein but because the reasonable al- 
ternative of home health care is not 
available to them. The average yearly 
cost for care in a skilled proprietary 
nursing home facility in New York City 
is $14,589. Presently the Library of Con- 
gress is developing a national average 
estimate of the cost of providing health 
care at home. Preliminary estimates I 
have received range from $3,000 to 
$9,000. 

I have been advised that a report pre- 
pared for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and for the 
Social Security Administration shows 
that there are now approximately 
1,070,000 persons, elderly and disabled, 
in skilled and intermediate care nursing 
homes, It indicates that between 14 and 
25 percent of those persons are being 
unnecessarily maintained in an institu- 
tional environment because there are no 
alternatives available. 

My legislation is intended to cover the 
following areas: 

Section 1 would allow unlimited home 
health visits, if necessary to maintain an 
individual outside of a hospital, nursing 
home, or other institutional facility, un- 
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der part B of medicare’s supplementary 
medical insurance. Under the current 
program, a patient is limited to 100 visits. 
Under the legislation, a patient would 
qualify for these services on the basis of 
specific criteria—eating, mobility, and so 
forth—in order to avoid abuses of claims 
for need. The Secretary of HEW would 
be required to promulgate regulations, 
based on the functional criteria listed in 
the bill, to determine patients’ eligibility 
for the provisions of the act. In addi- 
tion, the payment given cannot exceed 
payments which would be provided if the 
individual were receiving institutional 
care. 

A medicare doctor’s recommendation 
of need would immediately be effective, 
but his affirmative recommendation 
would be reviewed within 30 days by a 
three-doctor panel, which may cancel 
the assistance. In addition, if the panel 
finds that the initial doctor was mal- 
feasant in purposely recommending that 
a patient required assistance when he 
did not, the panel has the power to strip 
the doctor of his right to serve medi- 
care—or medicaid, if in violation of sub- 
sequent sections of the bill relating to 
medicaid—patients in the future. The 
doctor retains his right of judicial appeal 
of the decision. 

Section 1 would also expand home 
health services under medicare by adding 
a full range of services—not just doctor 
and nurse visits, but “homemaker” serv- 
ices—assistance in household tasks, 
shopping, walking, and such other serv- 
ices as the Secretary of HEW deems 
necessary to maintain an individual out- 
side an institution. 

Section 2 would increase the home 
health services of part A of medicare’s 
supplementary medical insurance, the 
provisions covering post-hospital care, 
from 100 to 200 visits, as would be ac- 
complished in a pending Muskie-Church 
bill in the Senate. In addition, correlative 
services would be provided identical to 
those in section 1. 

Section 3 requires States to include 
home health services, including the full 
range of medical and correlative services 
as defined in section 1, in order to qualify 
for Federal medicaid funds. The func- 
tional criteria and verification mech- 
anism of section 1 apply here also. 

Section 4 would permit State medicaid 
programs to cover payment of rent for 
elderly or disabled persons who would 
otherwise require nursing home care. 
The amount of payment will be the frac- 
tion of the total household represented 
by the elderly or disabled persons in- 
volved and is subject to a ceiling con- 
forming with current standards for fed- 
erally assisted housing. 

Section 5 would charge each child over 
18 years old of a recipient of the bill’s as- 
sistance 5 percent of the child’s taxable 
income for the period his parent receives 
aid. For example, if a married child with 
two dependent children makes $15,000 
per year and takes standard deductions, 
he would pay $500 per year, while the 
Federal payment might be as high as 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

Section 6 removes the $10,000,000 limi- 
tation in funding authorized under the 
1974 HUD Act for demonstration proj- 
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ects for congregate housing for the el- 
derly, the handicapped, and other groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if we were 
to provide such services, two things would 
be accomplished: First, the elderly would 
be assisted in living longer and more pro- 
ductive lives in their own homes where so 
many want to be and the cost to the tax- 
payer would be considerably less. 

Mr. Speaker, you will be interested in 
knowing that one of the points of conten- 
tion among the experts is whether chil- 
dren of an indigent parent—and the cost 
of nursing home care or home health care 
is such as to make everyone using those 
services ultimately indigent—should bear 
some part of the cost involved. On the 
occasions when I have asked the ques- 
tion of persons working in the field, the 
vote has been split approximately equally 
pro and con. I personally believe that 
there should be a financial requirement, 
modest and limited to some figure not to 
exceed 5 percent of an individual's tax- 
able income, The bill that I am introduc- 
ing has such a provision and I know it 
will be a source of controversy. But I 
think there is an obligation on the part 
of children to support their parents and 
not leave it totally to the Government to 
do so. At the same time I would not want 
the children to bear a cost which would 
be oppressive and embitter their personal 
relationships. As an example, under my 
bill, a family of four with an income of 
$15,000 using the standard deduction 
would pay no more than $500. Finally, 
there will be some who will attack my 
bill as one which would provide maid 
service to everyone covered by it. What 
they forget is that the Government is 
now providing registered nurse service 
for those in homes far more costly than 
the cost of providing housekeeping serv- 
ices for those not able to care for them- 
selves, Obviously there will have to be 
strict controls monitoring physicians who 
certify what services are required for 
their patients and my bill provides the 
mechanisms for such monitoring and for 
penalizing physicians and removing them 
as ineligible to treat medicare/medicaid 
patients in cases where they have abused 
the system. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to emphasize that the legislation I 
am introducing today is a draft bill for 
discussion purposes. I have circulated the 
bill for comments to 150 organizations 
concerned with the elderly and the dis- 
abled. Furthermore, I will be holding a 
meeting with representatives of many of 
these organizations in Washington on 
February 5. On January 24 I had a 
preliminary meeting with individuals in 
New York City working with the elderly. 

I know that this bill will have to be 
amended and improved. I urge anyone 
with expertise in this matter to provide 
me with their comments. It is my inten- 
tion, at a later time, to introduce a more 
perfected bill for cosponsorship. 


MAJOR MODERNIZATION OF PAN- 
AMA CANAL: INTRODUCTION OF 
H.R. 198 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of years the Congress has conducted 
comprehensive hearings on various as- 
pects of the interoceanic canal problem 
and heard many addresses thereon. 
These include the matter of the major 
modernization of the existing Panama 
Canal under the well-known and 
strongly supported Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks solution. This proposal was devel- 
oped in the canal organization as the re- 
sult of World War II experience and won 
the approval of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as a postwar project. To pro- 
vide for such modernization, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 198, which will be quoted 
later in my remarks. 

Because new Members of the Congress 
may not be informed as to crucial fea- 
tures of the canal subject, some of them 
will be summarized: 

First. The major increase of capacity 
of the existing canal by the construction 
of an additional set of larger locks was 

originally authorized in 1939 at a cost 
not to exceed $277 million, primarily as 
a defense measure before the involve- 
ment of the United States in World 
War II; 

Second. Construction started in 1940 
but was suspended in 1942 because of 
more urgent war needs. A total of $76,- 
357,405 was expended, largely on huge 
lock site excavations at Gatun and 
Mirafiores a railroad and vehicular 
bridge across the Miraflores locks, and 
a roadbed for relocating the Panama 
Railroad near Gatun. No excavation was 
started at Pedro Miguel. The last, in the 
light of later events, was fortunate for 
it enabled a comprehensive study of 
canal operating problems as the basis 
for planning; 

Third. The great feature in the Ter- 
minal Lake-Third Locks solution is the 
creation of an expansion chamber for 
traffic in the summit level at the south- 
ern end of Gaillard Cut; 

Fourth. In brief, the plan calls for the 
physical removal of the bottleneck locks 
at Pedro Miguel, the consolidation of all 
Pacific Locks at Agua Dulce to corre- 
spond with the layout and capacity of 
the Atlantic Locks, the creation of a 
summit-level terminal lake at the Pacific 
end of the canal and raising the summit 
water level of Gatun Lake from its pres- 
ent maximum of 87 feet to its optimum 
height of 92 feet. One set of the proposed 
new Pacific Locks would be of the same 
size as the proposed new locks at Gatun. 
The optimum summit water level of 92 
feet mentioned in section 2a of H.R. 198 
is that recommended in the report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal under 
Public Law 280, 79th Congress; 

Fifth. A total of $95,000,000 was ex- 
pended on the enlargement of Gaillard 
Cut from a minimum width of 300 feet to 
500 feet, which was completed on Au- 
gust 15, 1970. When this sum is added to 
that spent on the previously mentioned 
suspended Third Locks project, the total 
already invested toward the canal’s ma- 
jor modernization is more than 
$171,000,000; 

Sixth. The total U.S. investment in 
the canal enterprise, incluuding the 
costs of acquiring the Canal Zone, the 
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construction of the canal and its defense, 
from 1904 through June 30, 1974 was 
$6,880,370,000. This sum, if converted 
a 1975 dollars would be far greater; 
an 

Seventh. Among the outstanding ad- 
vantages of the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks solution are that it— 

Enables the maximum utilization of all 
work so far accomplished on the Panama 
Canal, including that on the suspended 
Third Locks project and the Gaillard Cut 
enlargement. 

Can be constructed as “expansion and 
new construction” under existing treaty 
provisions and does not require the ne- 
gotiation of a new treaty, which are 
paramount considerations. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 24, 1939, p. 9834). 

Preserves the existing fresh water 
barrier of Gatun Lake, thereby protect- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean from infestation 
by the poisonous Pacific sea snake, the 
voracious crown of thorns starfish and 
other marine biological dangers. 

Can be constructed at “relatively low 
cost” with every assurance of success and 
without the danger of disastrous slides. 

Has strong support from important en- 
vironmental, civic. patriotic, labor, and 
veterans organizations as well as inde- 
pendent canal and other experts. 

Safeguards the economy of Panama. 

Provides the best operational canal 
practicable of achievement at least cost, 
and without diplomatic involvement. 

In view of the serious unemployment 
now rising in the United States, such 
project would stimulate U.S. business 
activities and when completed would 
leave a work of long lasting value not 
only for the United States but also for all 
users of the canal. It would not be a mere 
“make work” program. 

In contrast, the strenuously propa- 
gandized proposal for a new canal of 
so-called sea level design, located in the 
Republic of Panama about 10 miles west 
of the existing canal, and initially esti- 
mated in the 1970 report under Public 
Law 88-609, as amended, to cost $2,880,- 
000,000, would require a new treaty with 
Panama, involving a huge indemnity and 
the cost of the right of way. As both of 
these would have to be added to the cost 
of construction of the proposed sea level 
canal, the initial cost estimate in the 
1970 report is highly unrealistic and 
definitely misleading. 

Such a project would require an esti- 
mated 15 years to construct, open a 
Pandora's box of difliculties, and be less 
satisfactory operationally than the exist- 
ing canal when modernized. Moreover, 
the construction of a salt water channel 
between the oceans is strongly opposed 
by important biological, environmental, 
and scientific groups and publications at 
home and abroad. Such proposal would 
seriously dislocate the economy of Pan- 
ama with major consequences. Although 
it may never be constructed, the secur- 
ing of an option to construct it would 
hinge upon the surrender by the United 
States of the canal’s indispensable pro- 
tective frame of the Canal Zone to 
Panama. Such surrender would place the 
United States in the impossible position 
of having grave responsibility for op- 
erating and defending the Panama Canal 
without’ requisite authority. 
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When the question of increased 
Isthmian transit facilities is evaluated 
from its most significent angles, the evi- 
dence is conclusive that the major mod- 
ernization of the existing canal under 
the time-tested Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks plan offers the best operational, 
the most economical, the most logical 
and the most historically based solution 
of the canal problem ever devised. 

The indicated bill follows: 

HR. 198 


A bill to provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Panama City Mod- 
ernization Act", 

Sec. 2. (a) The Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, is authorized and directed 
to prosecute the work necessary to increase 
the capacity and improve the operations of 
the Panama Canal through the adaptation 
of the Third Locks project set forth in the 
report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
dated February 24, 1939 (House Document 
Numbered 210, Seventy-sixth Congress), and 
authorized to be undertaken by the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), with us- 
able lock dimensions of one hundred and 
forty feet by one thousand two hundred feet 
by not less than forty-five feet, and including 
the following: elimination of the Pedro Mi- 
guel Locks, and consolidation of all Pacific 
locks near Agua Dulce in new lock structure 
to correspond with the locks capacity at Ga- 
tun, raise the summit water level to its opti- 
mum height of approximately ninety-two 
feet, and provide a summit-level lake an- 
chorage at the Pacific end of the canal, to- 
gether with such appurtenant structures, 
works, and facilities, and enlargements or 
improvements of existing channels, struc- 
tures, works, and facilities, and enlarge- 
ments or improvements of existing channels, 
structures, works, and facilities, as may be 
deemed necessary, at an estimated total cost 
not to exceed $1,150,000,000, which is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose: Provided, however, That the initial ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1976 shall not 
exceed $50,000,000. 

(b) The provisions of the second sentence 
and the second paragraph of the Act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 
391, Seventy-sixth Cogress), shall apply with 
respect to the work authorized by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. As used in such 
Act, the terms “Governor of the Panama 
Canal”, “Secretary of War", and “Panama 
Railroad Company" shall be held and con- 
sidered to refer to the “Governor of the 
Canal Zone", “Secretary of the Army”, and 
“Panama Canal Company”, respectively, for 
the purposes of this Act. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Governor of the Canal Zone may 
act and exercise his authority as President of 
the Panama Canal Company and may utilize 
the services and facilities of that company. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Panama Canal 
Advisory and Inspection Board” (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board’’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of five 
members who are citizens of the United 
States of America. Members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as follows: 

(1) one member from private life, expe- 
rienced and skilled in private business (in- 
cluding engineering); 

(2) two members from private life, ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of 
engineering; 
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(3) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army (retired); and 

(4) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the line, United States Navy (re- 
tired). 

(c) The President shall designate as Chair- 
man of the Board one of the members ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of 
engineering. 

(d) The President shall fill each vacancy 
on the Board in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(e) The Board shall cease to exist on that 
date designated by the President as the 
date on which its work under this Act is 
completed. 

(f) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
paid basic pay at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule in section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code. The other 
members of the Board appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be paid basic pay at a per 
annum rate which is $500 less than the rate 
of basic pay of the Chairman. The members 
of the Board who are retired officers of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy each shall be paid at a rate of basic 
pay which, when added to his pay as a re- 
tired officer, will establish his total rate of 
pay from the United States at a per annum 
rate which is $500 less than the rate of basic 
pay of the Chairman. 

(g) The Board shall appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, a Secretary and such 
other personnel as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions and activities and 
shall fix their rates of basic pay in accord- 
ance with chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title, relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates. The 
Secretary and other personnel of the Board 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board is authorized and 
directed to study and review all plans and 
designs for the Third Locks project re- 
ferred to in section 2(a) of this Act, 
to make on-the-site studies and inspec- 
tions of the Third Locks project, and to 
obtain current information on all phases of 
planning and construction with respect to 
such project. The Governor of the Canal 
Zone shall furnish and make available to the 
Board at all times current information with 
respect to such plans, designs, and construc- 
tion. No construction work shall be com- 
menced at any stake of the Third Locks proj- 
ect unless the plans and designs for such 
work, and all changes and modifications of 
such plans and designs, have been submitted 
by the Governor of the Canal Zone to, and 
have had the prior approval of, the Board. 
The Board shall report promptly to the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone the results of its 
studies and reviews of all plans and designs, 
including changes and modifications thereof, 
which have been submitted to the Board by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, together 
with its approval or disapproval thereof, or 
its recommendations for changes or modifica- 
tions thereof, and its reasons therefor. 

(b) The Board shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress an annual report 
covering its activities and functions under 
this Act and the progress of the work on the 
Third Locks project and may submit, in its 
discretion, interim reports to the President 
and to the Congress with respect to these 
matters. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of conducting all 
studies, reviews, inquiries, and investigations 
deemed necessary by the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act, the Board is authorized to utilize any 
official reports, documents, data, and papers 
in the possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its officials; and the Board is 
given power to designate and authorize any 
member, or other personnel, of the Board, 
to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
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pena witnesses, take evidence, procure in- 
formation and data, and require the produc- 
tion of any books, papers, or other docu- 
ments and records which the Board may deem 
relevant or material to the performance of 
the functions and activities of the Board. 
Such attendance of witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence, may be re- 
quired from any place in the United States, 
or any territory, or any other area under the 
control or jurisdiction of the United States 
including the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions and 
activities under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants or organizations thereof in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, at rates not in excess of $200 
per diem. 

Sec. 7. Upon request of the Board, the head 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable or nonreimbursable basis, for such 
period or periods as may be agreed upon by 
the Board and the head of the department, 
agency, or establishment concerned, any of 
the personnel of such department, agency, or 
establishment to assist the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act. 

Sec. 8. The Board may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices or the President of the Panama Canal 
Company, or both, shall provide, on a reim- 
bursable basis, such administrative support 
services for the Board as the Board may re- 
quest. 

Sec. 10. The Board may make expenditures 
for travel and subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers and personnel of the Board in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, for rent of quarters at the seat of gov- 
ernment and in the Canal Zone, and for such 
printing and binding as the Board deems 
necessary to carry out effectively its func- 
tions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 11. All expenses of the Board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Chairman of the Board or by such other 
member or employee of the Board as the 
Chairman may designate. 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Board each fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 13. Any provision of the Act of August 
11, 1939 (54 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 
391, Seventy-sixth Congress), or of any other 
statute, inconsistent with any provision of 
this Act is superseded, for the purposes of 
this Act, to the extent of such inconsistency. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT F. DRI- 
NAN, SPEAKING ON A LAWSUIT 
TO ENJOIN THE PRESIDENT’S 


OIL TARIFF, JANUARY 30, 1975 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of my colleagues are aware, I am taking 
legal action against the President of the 
United States in an attempt to enjoin 
the imposition of the $3 per barrel oil 
tariff. I have stated my views on a num- 
ber of occasions before this body con- 
cerning how unfair the increase in oil 
prices would be on the New England re- 
gion, and in particular, my State of Mas- 
sachusetts. With this in mind, I felt that 
a lawsuit must be brought to halt this 
unwise action. 
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I will argue before the courts, Mr. 
Speaker, that the President does not 
haye the authority to impose such a 
duty, as under article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution, Congress is given the ex- 
clusive power to “lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports and excises.” While the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 has been 
cited by the President as legal authority 
for such an action, that act only allows 
him to “adjust the imports” of articles 
such as oil. This means that the Presi- 
dent may restrict imports, but it does 
not permit the imposition of a tariff duty. 
Although the executive branch has at- 
tempted to sidestep the Constitution by 
calling the tariff a “license,” the courts 
will not allow the clear intent of this 
constitutional provision to be subverted. 

I would like to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the actual complaint for man- 
damus, injunctive, declaratory, and 
other relief which has been filed in this 
case. The suit was filed on behalf of 10 
New England public utilities as well as 
myself in the Federal district court for 
the District of Columbia. The complaint 
is as follows: 

COMPLAINT FOR MANDAMUS, INJUNCTIVE, 
DECLARATORY, AND OTHER RELIEF 
[In the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Civil Action No. 75-0130] 

Algonquin Sng, Inc., 1284 Soldiers Field 
Road, Boston, Mass.; New England Power 
Co., 20 Turnpike Road, Westboro, Mass.; 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Co., 693 
Purchase Street, New Bedford, Mass.; Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Co., 46 Blackstone 
Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Canal Electric Co., 
130 Bishop Richard Allen Road, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Montaup Electric Co., Riverside Ave- 
nue, Somerset, Mass.; the Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., Selden Street, Berlin, Conn.; 
the Hartford Electric Light Co., 176 Cumber- 
land Avenue, Wethersfield, Conn.; Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., 174 Brush Hill 
Avenue, West Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke 
Water Power Co., One Canal Street, Holyoke, 
Mass.; and Robert Drinan, 140 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., Plaintiffs, v. 
William E. Simon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
U.S. Treasury Department, 15th and Fenn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C.; 
Frank G, Zarb, Administrator, Federal Energy 
Administration, 1200 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C.; and Francine Neff, 
Treasurer of the United States, U.S. Treasury 
Department, 15th and Pennsylvania Ave., 
NW., Washington, D.C., Defendants. 

NATURE OF THE CLAIM 


1. This action is to compel by mandamus 
the issuance of fee-free licenses authorizing 
the importation of petroleum or petroleum 
products and to enjoin the collection of fees 
assessed pursuant to Executive Proclamation 
No. 3279, as amended (Exec. Proc. 3279) 
and to have said Proclamation declared 
illegal and unenforceable to the extent that 
it requires payment of fees for licenses for 
importation of petroleum and petroleum 
products into the United States. 

JURISDICTION 


2. The jurisdiction of this Court is based 
on 5 U.S.C. §§ 701-706; 28 U.S.C. §8§ 1331, 
1332, 1337, 1361, 1651, 2201, and 2202. The 
amount in controversy in this case exceeds 
$10,000 exclusive of interest and costs. 


PARTIES PLAINTIFF 


3. The corporate plaintiffs are a natural 
gas company and certain public utilities 
Serving the public in the northeast section 
of the United States, and are dependent in 
large measure upon imported petroleum 
and petroleum products for the production 
and distribution of electric power and syn- 
thetic gas. The names of the plaintiffs and 
the states under the laws which they were 
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organized and exist follow; Algonquin SNG, 
Inc. (Algonquin), Delaware; New England 
Power Company (New England), Massachu- 
setts; New Bedford Gas and Edison Light 
Company (New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Cambridge Electric Company (Cambridge), 
Massachusetts; Canal Electric Company 
(Canal), Massachusetts; and Montaup Elec- 
tric Company (Montaup), Massachusetts. 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
(CL&P), Connecticut; The Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company (HELCO), Connecticut; 
Western Massachusetts Electric Company 
(WMEC), Massachusetts; and Holyoke Water 
Power Company (Holyoke), Massachusetts. 
4. Plaintiff, Robert F. Drinan, S.J., is a 
member of Congress, representing the Fourth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts and 
maintains his residence at 140 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts as 
well as a year-round district office in Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts. Congressman Drinan is 
a consumer of gas and electricity in the City 
of Boston, Massachusetts, his established 
residence, and in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
PARTIES DEFENDANT 


5. Defendant Zarb is the Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration, is 
responsible for the implementation, effectua- 
tion, and enforcement of Exec. Proc. 3279, 
and, with Defendants Simon and Neff, is 
responsible for the collection of the license 
fees imposed pursuant to Exec. Proc. 3279. 

6. Defendant Simon is the Secretary of the 

and with Defendants Zarb and Neff 
is respensible for the collection of the license 
fees imposed pursuant to Exec. Proc. 3279. 

7. Defendant Neff is the Treasurer of the 
United States and, with Defendants Zarb and 
Simon, is responsible for the collection of the 
license fees imposed pursuant to Exec. Proc. 
3279. 

THE FEE SYSTEM UNDER EXEC. PROC. 3279 


8. Executive Proclamation No. 4210, effec- 
tive May 1, 1973, amended Executive Procla- 
mation 3279 and instituted, inter alia, the 
present license fee system replacing the Man- 
datory Oil Import Program (MOIP) and 
modifying the “method of adjusting imports 
of petroleum and petroleum products.” As 
was provided in the MOIP, no petroleum or 
petroleum products may be imported into 
the United States without a license issued 
by the FEA (Exec. Proc. 3279, §1(a)). The 
modification consisted of “shifting to a sys- 
tem whereby fees for licenses” concerning 
imports were to be charged. MOIP had been 
established on March 10, 1959 by Exec. Proc. 
$279 under the authority of Section 2 of the 
Act of July 1, 1954, as amended, 72 Stat. 678 
(19 U.S.C. § 1352), presently 19 U.S.C. § 1862. 

9. Exec. Proc. 3279 is implemented and en- 
forced by the Defendant FEA Administrator. 
See also, Federal Energy Administration Act 
of 1974, Public Law 93-275; Ex. Order 11790, 
effective June 27, 1974. The FEA Adminis- 
trator is directed to issue allocations and H- 
censes subject to fees, on imports of crude 
oll, unfinished oils and finished products. 

10. Pursuant to the authority of Executive 
Proclamation 4210, issued April 18, 1973, the 
FEA Administrator issued regulations im- 
plementing that Executive Proclamation and 
prescribing procedures by which licenses were 
to be issued to qualified applicants. (May 1, 
1973, 38 F.R. 10727). 

11. By Executive Proclamation signed by 
the President January 23, 1975, Executive 
Proclamation 3279 was further amended to 
continue in effect the schedule of fees in- 
stituted in accordance with Exec. Proc, 4210 
and, in addition, provided for a different and 
higher schedule of fees for the issuance of 
licenses for the importation of petroleum 
and petroleum products. 

12. The Proclamation amended subpara- 
graph (1) of paragraph (a) of section 3 to 
provide that licenses shall require, inter alia, 
that with respect to imports of crude oil and 
natural gas products, over and above the lev- 
els established in Section 2 of Exec. Proc. 
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$279, fees shall be $0.21 per barrel. With re- 
gard to imports of motor gasoline, unfinished 
oils and all other finished products (except 
ethane, propane, butanes and asphalt) over 
and above the levels of imports established 
in Section 2 Exec. Proc. 3279 fees shall be 
$0.63 per barrel. 

13. Additionally, with respect to imports 
of crude oil, natural gas products, unfinished 
oils, and other finished products (except 
ethane, propane, butanes, and asphalt) en- 
tered into the customs territory of the United 
States on or after February 1, 1975 there 
shall be an additional fee per barrel of $1.00 
rising to $2.00 on imports entered on or after 
March 1, 1975 and to $3.00 on imports en- 
tered on or after April 1, 1975. For certain 
imports refunds of a portion of the $1.00, 
$2.00, or $3.00 fee may be made to the im- 
porter of record, pursuant to Section 3(a) 
(1) (viii) of Exec. Proc. 3279. 

14, Applications for allocations and li- 
censes for imports subject to a fee must be 
accompanied by either a certified or cashier's 
check for the full amount of the fee payable 
to the order of the defendant Treasurer of 
the United States or accompanied by a bond 
for not less than the amount of the fee with 
a surety which is on the list of acceptable 
sureties on Federal bonds maintained by the 
Bureau of Government Financial Operations, 
Department of the Treasury. The bond must 
be conditioned upon payment to the order 
of the Treasurer of the United States, within 
the last day of the month following the 
month in which the imports were released 
Irom customs custody or entered or with- 
drawn from warehouse, whichever occurs 
first, unless another time frame is set by 
the Administrator. If the face value of the 
bond is reduced below the amount of out- 
standing liability or if the bond is termi- 
nated the Administrator is directed immedi- 
ately to revoke all licenses issued pursuant 
to the bond. (Exec. Proc. 3279, § 3(b)). 

15. The cash fees received by the Admin- 
istrator are held by him in a suspense ac- 
count and may be drawn upon by the Ad- 
ministrator for the payment of refundable 
license fees. Balances remaining and not re- 
quired to be reserved are to be deposited at 
the end of each fiscal year In the Treasury in 
the Treasury of the United States adminis- 
tered by the defendant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and credited to miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. (Exec. Proc. 3279, §3(a) (1)). 

IRREPARABLE DAMAGE TO PLAINTIFFS 


16. Plaintiff, Algonquin, owns and oper- 
ates a synthetic gas plant in Freetown, 
Massachusetts. This plant uses naphtha, 
which is a petroleum product under Exec. 
Proc. 3279, as feedstock in the manufacture 
of synthetic gas, a large portion of which 
feedstock is imported by Algonquin and is 
subject to the licensing and license fees im- 
posed by Exec. Proc. 3279. As a result, Algon- 
quin has paid, and would continue to pay 
substantial license fees as an importer of 
such feedstock. If Algonquin is to meet its 
customer's normal requirements, it will im- 
port over one million barrels of naphtha 
within the next three months and over two 
million barrels of naphtha during calendar 
year 1975. A fee-free license has been ap- 
plied for by Algonquin and has been denied 
in large part. 

17. The remaining corporate plaintiffs are 
the owners of numerous fossil fueled electric 
generating facilities In Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and other States. Said generating 
facilities require large amounts of residual 
fuel oil as an energy source, and residual 
fuel oil is a petroleum product under Exec. 
Proc. 3279, Plaintiffs haye purchased, and are 
continuing to purchase, substantial amounts 
of such residual oil from importers who are 
subject to licensing and license fees imposed 
by Exec. Proc. 3279, and, in the case of New 
England, from those who purchase from such 
importers, and these license fees are, and will 
be, passed on to said plaintiffs in the form 
of higher fuel prices. A fee-free license has 
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been applied for by New England and has 
been denied. 

18. Plaintiffs CL&P, HELCO, WMEC and 
Holyoke, all subsidiaries of Northeast Utili- 
ties, a public utility holding company, in the 
aggregate, consumed 21.5 million barrels of 
imported residual fuel oil in 1974 and will 
consume approximately that amount in 1975. 

19. Plaintiffs New England, New Bedford, 
Cambridge, Canal, and Montaup will pur- 
chase approximately the following quantities 
of residual fuel oil within the next three 
months and during the remainder of Calen- 
dar Year 1975: 


{Barrels} 


Calendar 


Next 3 mo. year 197 


New England 
New Bedford 
Cambridge 
Canal___- 
Montaup. _- 


20. The proposed increase in license fees 
will substantially Increase the cost of fuel 
to Plaintiffs, will require that rates be in- 
creased to customers in the face of increasing 
public resistance in rate matters and, as to 
practically all Plaintiffs will create an addi- 
tional lag in recovery of their costs through 
revenues with resulting adverse effect on 
working capital and the cost of capital, and 
will cause serious damage to relationships 
with customers. Algonquin will be compelled 
to absorb the increased costs of fuel and will 
be unable to pass them along except after 
extensive administrative proceedings before 
the Federal Power Commission. The increase 
in rates by Plaintiffs will cause severe dam- 
age and personal hardship to Plaintiffs’ 
customers. 

21. Plaintiff Drinan has been injured and 
shall continue to be injured by the illegal 
fee system implemented, effectuated, and en- 
forced by the Administrator of the FEA and 
collected by the Administrator of the FEA, 
and the Treasurer of the United States, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant to 
Exec. Proc, 3279, since these ilegal actions 
have resulted and will continue to result in 
added costs to him as a result of increased 
utility rates. 

22. Because of the imposition and collection 
of the illegal fees pursuant to Exec. Proc. 
3279, the Plaintiffs have suffered and will 
continue to suffer immediate and irreparable 
injury, for which there exists no adequate 
remedy at law. 


ILLEGAL NATURE OF THE LICENSING FEES 


23. The license fees established by Exec. 
Proc. 3279 are in circumvention of the duty 
system. Under Article 1, Section 8, Clause 1, 
of the United States Constitution, the Con- 
gress has the sole power to lay and collect 
duties and when it exercises that power, all 
such duties must be uniform throughout the 
United States. The fees established by Exec. 
Proc. 3279, do not operate with geographi- 
eal uniformity, inasmuch as a given im- 
porter’s obligation to pay license fees may 
vary depending upon the section of the coun- 
try into which the particular importation 
occurs. Exec. Proc. 3279, § (a). These fees 
are therefore illegal. 

24. Exec. Proc. 3279, was issued allegedly 
pursuant to Section 232 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, as amended, (19 U.S.C. 
§ 1862). Neither the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, as amended, nor any other Act of Con- 
gress, nor the Constitution itself, delegates 
to the President the power to establish or re- 
quire the establishment of license fees such 
as those established by and puruant to Exec. 
Proc. 3279. 

25. The attempt by the President to re- 
strict importation of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products by imposing license fees 
thereon, absent specifically delegated author- 
ity to do so, exceeds his authority and vio- 
lates Article 1, Section 8, Clause 3 of the 
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United States Constitution, which confers 
on the Congress the sole right to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States. 

26. The Executive Proclamation issued 
January 23, 1974, further amending Exec. 
Proc, 3279, was issued without public hear- 
ings having been held or interested parties 
otherwise having been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present information and advice 
relevant to an investigation by the Secretary 
of the Treasury relating to the effect of the 
importation of petroleum upon the national 
security. Section 232 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, as amended, requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury "if it is appropriate and 
after reasonable notice [to] hold public 
hearings or otherwise afford interested parties 
an opportunity to present information and 
advice relevant to such investigation.” Sec- 
tion 127(d) (3), P.L. 93-618, January 3, 1975. 

27. In light of the immense burden placed 
upon the economy of the northeastern sec- 
tion of the U.S. by the aforesaid license fees, 
not all of which can be foreseen by these 
particular Plaintiffs, it was not only appro- 
priate but necessary that hearings be held 
so that the Plaintiffs, which are so vitally 
affected by said fees, could present their 
views. The imposition of such fees without 
hearings therefore was in contravention of 
both the letter and spirit of the statute and 
was an arbitrary and capricious act. 

PRAYER FOR RELIEF 


Wherefore, the Plaintiffs pray that this 
Court: 

1. Enjoin the Defendant Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration from 
further implementing, effectuating and en- 
forcing Executive Proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended, to the extent that it imposes and 
will impose fees for licenses for the importa- 
tion of petroleum and petroleum products 
into the United States, and further enjoin 
Defendants Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Administration, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the Treasurer of the United States 
from collecting such fees. 

2. Issue a declaratory Judgment declaring 
and adjudicating that Executive Proclama- 
tion No. 3279, as amended, is unlawful to 
the extent that it imposes and will impose 
fees for licenses for the importation of 
petroleum and petroleum products into the 
United States. 

3. Order the Defendant Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration to issue 
import licenses without requiring the pay- 
ment of fees for these licenses for the impor- 
tation of petroleum and petroleum products 
into the United States. 

4. If this Court should uphold the legality 
of Executive Proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended, enjoin the Defendants from collect- 
ing any of the licensing fees described 
herein until such time as hearings have been 
held, and findings made, as provided by 
statute. 

5. Order speedy completion and filing of 
the pleadings. 

6. Grant such further and additional relief 
to Plaintiffs as may be necessary and 
appropriate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Connole and O'Connell: By William R. 
Connole, Ernest C. Baynard III, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C.; Rich, May & 
Bilodeau: By Michael F. Donlan, One State 
Street, Boston, Mass., Attorneys for Plaintiffs, 


AN ALTERNATIVE ENERGY PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Vantk) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am pro- 
posing legislation for consideration as an 
alternative to President Ford’s energy 
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package. It is based on the following leg- 
islative proposals. 

First. A rationing plan to provide a 
basic supply of gasoline to every owner 
of a passenger motor vehicle with appro- 
priate allocations to industry, business, 
and agriculture. This program will pro- 
vide everyone with a basic supply of gas- 
oline at current market prices. 

Second. A gasoline conservation tax of 
20 to 40 cents a gallon to be paid on all 
gasoline purchased in excess of the basic 
ration. The tax level would be determined 
by the President after appropriate hear- 
ing and notice. This flexibility will allow 
the President to change the tax based on 
the response to conservation and the 
progress of oil import reductions. 

Third. A proposal to limit the Presi- 
dent’s power to decontrol the price of 
“old” oil, which currently accounts for 
60 percent of our domestic production. 
The President would only be allowed to 
increase prices on this oil at a rate not 
exceeding $1 per barrel per year. This 
will permit a phase-in of decontrol and 
cushion the inflationary impact as we 
adjust to new energy sources coming into 
production. 

These proposals would reduce oil im- 
ports and stimulate both additional do- 
mestic production and needed conserva- 
tion while minimizing inflationary price 
increases. There would be no need for 
the $3 per barrel tariff on imported crude 
oil, the $2 per barrel excise tax on do- 
mestic crude oil, and the $0.37 per thou- 
sand cubic feet excise tax on natural gas 
used in homes and busineses. 

The tax portions of this proposal will 
be developed by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The operation of the 
rationing system and the old oil price 
phase-out would be handled by other ap- 
propriate committees. 

The conservation tax of 20 cents to 40 
cents per gallon of gasoline would pro- 
duce $5 to $10 billion in revenue, of which 
some considerable portion should be set 
aside for an energy research and de- 
velopment fund. The balance could be 
returned to the General Fund of the 
Government for use as Congress may 
determine. 

The rationing system should be de- 
signed to provide adequate supplies for 
agriculture, commerce, and business. The 
thrust of rationing should be directed 
toward the extraordinary consumption 
of the individual automobile with a pro- 
cedure or system to deal with special 
needs. 

Presently, the average automobile con- 
sumes 1.9 gallons of gasoline per day. If 
this consumption could be reduced 0.7 of 
a gallon per car, per day, we could elim- 
inate all crude oil imports. 

The rationed gasoline would be avail- 
able to all purchasers at present prices. 
There would be no inflationary impact on 
those who could comply with the con- 
servation effort. The ration could be 
increased as new oil development: and 
production comes onstream and Ameri- 
can oil productivity is moved upward. 

CONSERVATION TAX 

The conservation tax would make 
gasoline available to those who seek to 
purchase supplies over and above the 
ration. The President would be provided 
flexibility to determine the exact level 
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of the tax, between 20 and 40 cents per 
gallon, to maintain the tax high enough 
to discourage waste or excessive use and 
low enough to discourage black market 
procedures which would debase the ra- 
tioning system. The President would also 
adjust the tax to meet desired schedules 
in reducing oil imports—lowering the tax 
as imports fall and raising the tax if 
imports should move to higher levels. 

Up to $10 billion should be set aside 
each year out of the revenues of the 
conservation tax in an energy trust fund 
designed to provide funds for research 
and development in alternative forms 
and uses of energy, and to provide in- 
creased supplies and efficient utilization 
of existing supplies. 

The establishment of an energy trust 
fund would be a Ways and Means de- 
cision. The procedure in utilizing the 
trust fund would be decided by another 
committee. 

OIL PRICING 

The development of a 5-year phase-out 
program of the price decontrol of old oil 
which constitutes 60 percent of our do- 
mestic production will save the consumer 
over $11 billion in the first year. With 
the price of old oil permitted to rise at 
the rate of $1 per barrel, per year, the 
petroleum industry should be able to 
generate the capital resources necessary 
to meet rising costs and develop 
expanded production. 

This alternative approach provides an 
orderly transition to a free market in oil 
and avoids an almost catastrophic im- 
pact of an $80 to $100 billion jolt to the 
skyrocketing inflation of these times. 
THE FALLACY OF PRESIDENT FORD'S PROPOSALS 


The President’s proposal moves in one 
clearcut economic direction—the decon- 
trol of prices on old oil and the deregula- 
tion of natural gas. The President’s ap- 
proach is designed to create a reduction 
in oil imports and gas demand by per- 
mitting drastic increases in their price. 
In a time of crisis and shortage he endea- 
vors to turn the problem over to the ener- 
gy industry by giving it drastically higher 
prices and profits on the theory that a 
free market will produce conservation 
and new supplies, 

However, there can be no free market 
in a scarce, essential commodity con- 
trolled by so few. Today, 64 percent of 
the crude oil reserves are controlled by 
eight companies. For 14 years preceding 
1973, the domestic oil industry sought 
and obtained a controlled price by se- 
verely limiting foreign imports through 
the oil import quota program. In this 14- 
year period, the American consumer paid 
over $77 billion in extra oil costs in order 
to protect the domestic oil industry. 

In his statements, President Ford 
charges the OPEC nations with rigging 
the price of oil by establishing a price 
cartel, and then he proposes to raise the 
price of old domestic American oil to the 
level of what he himself says is a price 
rigged by the OPEC cartel. 

In the year following the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council action which increased the 
price of old oil to $5.25 per barrel, the 
consumer paid about $31 billion more 
for all forms of energy. The total con- 
sumer cost of oil and petroleum products 
rose from an estimated $56 billion in 
1972 to $74 billion in 1973 and to over 
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$102 billion in 1974. If the President im- 
mediately prevails in his efforts to de- 
control old oil, the price can be ex- 
pected to escalate to $11 plus the pro- 
posed excise tax of $2 per barrel, or a 
total of $13 per barrel. The Import Tax 
will equalize the foreign oil price at the 
same levels. The passthrough of these 
prices along the energy stream will in- 
crease energy costs to the consumer by 
more than $100 billion. There can be no 
retreat of inflation in the face of this 
circumstance. 

Thirteen dollars per barrel oil will in- 
crease the costs of everything we buy and 
need. The costs of freight and passenger 
transportation will soar. The cost of fer- 
tilizer and food will multiply. Under my 
alternative proposal, they would remain 
relatively constant. 

The President's proposal will create 
horrendous windfall profits which his 
rebate plan will never offset. The aver- 
age consumer costs will bear little re- 
lationship to the insignificant rebate 
proposal. The horrendous windfall profits 
are very likely to escape the tax col- 
lector. It has yet to be proven that Con- 
gress can pass a meaningful windfall tax 
program. As these prices anger the con- 
sumer, pressures will develop for the 
elimination of the excise taxes and the 
import taxes on which the promised re- 
bate on tax reduction is based. The best 
way to deal with windfall profits is to 
prevent them from occurring in the first 
place. There is every likelihood that the 
Nation will be left with high petroleum 
prices, high windfall profits to the petro- 
leum industry and increased Federal 
deficits. 

The President’s program guarantees 
continued high inflation and imposes a 
crushing burden on the consumers at 
every point along the energy stream. 
Those who conserve energy are penalized 
to the same degree as those who waste. 
His program imposes a special burden on 
homeowners who have no alternative 
source of energy supplies for home heat- 
ing and little capital for realistic con- 
servation measures. Under the alterna- 
tive proposal, the home users of energy 
would not suffer these consequences. 

The President has suggested that his is 
a better plan—but up to the present mo- 
ment, I find little constituency support 
for what he suggests, There are certainly 
viable alternatives to the problem—and 
we should explore them. 


WHAT THE JOBLESS NEED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszua) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the last Con- 
gress passed two measures which I sup- 
ported directed toward providing relief 
for the Nation’s 6.5 million—December 
1974—unemployed workers. 

One of these measures, the Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1974, gave an additional 13 weeks of un- 
employment benefits to workers who had 
exhausted their regular and extended 
unemployment compensation. For per- 
sons already covered, this means a total 
of 39 weeks of coverage in most States. 

The second measure, the Emergency 
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Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act 
of 1974, does two things: First, it sets 
up an emergency public jobs program; 
and, second, it extends unemployment 
insurance coverage to workers not pre- 
viously protected. These groups are mu- 
nicipal and State employees, domestic 
workers, and farmworkers. These newly 
covered workers will be able to draw up 
to 26 weeks of benefits. 

However, the recession has continued 
to deepen and additional measures are 
needed to aid persons out of work. We 
know the state of the economy and the 
grim situation facing over 61% million 
American workers: there are more peo- 
ple out of work looking for jobs today 
than there have been since the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics started the present 
series in 1949. The unemployment rate, 
7.1 percent, is topped only by a slightly 
higher rate reached during the recession 
of 1957-58. 

Unemployment has affected every 
worker group—the jobless rate for both 
heads of households and for full-time 
workers, the groups least likely to lose 
jobs, were the highest they have been 
since the statistics have been published. 
Unemployment rates for other groups 
are alarming: Teenagers, 18 percent; 
blacks, 12.8 percent; and women 7.2 per- 
cent. 

Among occupational groups the unem- 
ployment rate for white-collar workers, 
4.1 percent, was the highest for this 
group since these statistics were first re- 
corded in 1958. The job market for man- 
ufacturing and construction workers 
reached 8.6 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively. 

The bill I am introducing is an emer- 
gency measure which would be activated 
in geographic areas experiencing severe 
unemployment. This bill would impose a 
floor on State unemployment benefits by 
requiring that they be at least two-thirds 
of the worker’s average weekly wages 
with a ceiling of $300 per week, It calls 
for the Federal Government to supply 
funds to fill the gap between the State 
benefit amount and an amount equal to 
two-thirds of the worker's average 
weekly wages. It would raise the ceil- 
ing on unemployment benefits, provid- 
ing for a Federal rather than a State 
regulated maximum benefit level. Cur- 
rently, benefit levels vary from State to 
State with each State settings its own 
standards for benefit eligibility and the 
level of payments. 

Last year the average benefit check was 
$61 per week—this amount is clearly not 
adequate to sustain workers and their 
families, especially during long reces- 
sionary periods. 

The administration has urged that all 
States raise maximum weekly benefits 
levels to two-thirds of the State average 
weekly wage. However, States accom- 
plish this by increasing employers’ pay- 
roll tax. I am advocating that the Fed- 
eral Government assume, at least tempo- 
rarily, the burden of this payment so that 
businesses will not be taxed further in 
this period of recession. This measure is 
an emergency program designed to alle- 
viate quickly the financial problems: of 
the unemployed and to reduce the stag- 
gering burden that increased claims for 
unemployment benefits have placed on 
State funds. 
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Approximately 1,000 members of Dis- 
trict 65, Distributive Workers of Amer- 
ica, assembled today on the Capitol steps 
to express their support for this legis- 
lation. They were addressed by Members 
of Congress from New York and New 
Jersey, including Senators Javits and 
WILLIAMS, and member of the New York 
House delegation, including myself. Mr. 
David Livingston, president. of District 
65, has set forth the union’s position on 
the urgent need for congressional action 
in a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times. I am inserting in the Recorp at 
this point the text of Mr. Livingston’s 
letter: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1975] 


NEw YORK, 
January 27, 1975. 

To the Eprror: Our system of priorities is 
upside down. We have an employment crisis 
and our leaders propose measures they claim 
will help everybody but the unemployed. The 
storm and fury is about a tax cut and energy. 
Little is said about the immediate needs of 
the people who hurt most. 

Money must be put into their hands right 
away. The simplest way to do it is by new 
legislation to improve unemployment insur- 
ance, Benefits now run only 60 per cent of 
wages to a maximum of two-thirds of the 
average wage statewide. In New York State, 
the limit is $95 a week. 

The present combination of mass unem- 
ployment and inflation makes these benefits 
totally inadequate. Congress should promptly 
provide funds to permit states to raise bene- 
fits to two-thirds of a week’s wages and to 
lift the maximum, which penalizes those 
who have reached a decent wage. 

And millions of Americans are not cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. There are 
many young people, especially in minority 
groups, who reached the labor market when 
jobs were simply unavailable. They never got 
into the unemployment insurance system. 
We believe that the system should be 
widened to bring everybody in and benefits 
extended until jobs are available for all. 

Only someone who doesn’t understand 
American workers would believe that these 
ideas will destroy the incentive to work. We 
want to work. We don’t want to see our skills 
deteriorate. We want jobs, but until jobs are 
available, we want decent benefits so our 
kids won't go hungry. 

On Wednesday, 1,000 of our unemployed 
will gather on the steps of the Capitol. We 
will put these proposals to our Government 
leaders and ask them to start turning the 
world right side up. 

DAVID LIVINGSTON, 
President, District 85, Distributive Work- 
ers of America. 


UNLAWFUL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker and 
my colleagues, today I have introduced a 
bill to amend sections 610 and 611 of title 
18, United States Code, the Criminal 
Code, to provide that every corporation, 
labor organization or Government con- 
tractor who makes an unlawful campaign 
contribution shall be fined in an amount 
equal to the amount of illegal contribu- 
tion, in addition to any other fines or 
penalties that may be imposed. 

Since the Watergate scandal first be- 
came known in its true dimensions, at 
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least 18 corporations have pleaded 
guilty to one or more counts of violating 
our Federal laws against political cam- 
paign contributions by corporations or 
Government contractors. The glaring 
anomaly is this: While the unlawful con- 
tributions of those 18 corporations 
totaled $1,311,865, the total fines im- 
posed total only $149,000, or only less 
than 12 percent of the total contributions 
involved. Moreover, those illegal contri- 
butions must be returned to the corpo- 
rate donors by the recipients, leaving the 
illegal contributors with a net gain of 
$1,162,865. 

The small fines imposed are not due to 
laxity on the part of the judges who im- 
posed them. In all but two cases, the fine 
imposed for each count was $5,000, the 
maximum permitted by law. 

The circumstances I have outlined 
demonstrate the corporations which 
make unlawful campaign contributions 
actually stand to gain by being caught. 
They get their contribution back, and are 
fined a maximum of $5,000. 

For example, American Airlines 
pleaded guilty to making an unlawful 
contribution of $55,000 to the Commit- 
tee To Re-Elect President Nixon. If the 
crime had gone undetected, American 
Airlines’ net loss would have been $55,- 
000, the amount of the contribution. But, 
instead, they were caught. As a conse- 
quence of being brought before the bar 
of justice, their $55,000 was returned to 
them, and they were fined $5,000. The 
net result was that American Airlines 
was $50,000 richer as a result of the 
criminal process. In addition, they prob- 
ably received the favor and good will of 
the donees. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no justification 
for a penal sanction which leaves the 
wrongdoer in a better position than 
where the law found him. 

My bill provides that corporations and 
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Government contractors which make un- 
lawful campaign contributions shall, in 
effect, forfeit the amount of the contri- 
bution in the form of a fine, which would 
be in addition to any other fine imposed 
by law. If that had been the law during 
the recent spate of unlawful campaign 
contributions, American Airlines, for ex- 
ample, would have had to pay a manda- 
tory fine of $55,000, the amount of the 
contribution, in addition to the maxi- 
mum $5,000 fine now provided for by 
law, resulting in a net loss of $60,000. 

We cannot seriously believe that the 
$5,000 fine which was imposed on the 
Gulf Oil Corp., with its vast assets, really 
hurt it in the least. It would be the 
equivalent of a person of ordinary 
means spending 15 cents on a cup of 
coffee. 

It was recognized early in our history, 
when corporations first became giant 
financial powers, that they had no place 
in the political process. The first such 
law, prohibiting political contributions 
by banks and corporations was passed 
in 1907 in response to the same type of 
wrongdoing which we have observed so 
recently. At that time, the Congress was 
concerned about funds which had been 
donated to the Republican National Ex- 
ecutive Committee by corporations to 
pay for the Presidential elections of 1900 
and 1904. Of particular concern was one 
$48,000 contribution from the New York 
Life Insurance Co. channeled through 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The 1907 act was later codified into 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 and is 
now found in section 610 of title 18, 
United States Code. Unfortunately, the 
fine has not been increased during the 
68 years that this law has been on the 
books. 

Mr. Speaker, the great concept of our 
Government was articulated by Daniel 
Webster in 1830— 
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The people's government, made for the 
people, made by the people, and answerable 
to the people. 


Corporations have been held to be 
“persons” within the safeguards of the 
Constitution, but they are not “people,” 
and that being the case, they have no 
business competing in the marketplace 
of ideas. Corporations are organized for 
the sole purpose of making a profit. At 
best, corporate actions can only reflect 
the ideas of their managers and direc- 
tors as to how to make a profit. They al- 
ready have one vote each, as well as the 
right to make campaign contributions 
individually. There can be no justifica- 
tion, and indeed it would be harmful to 
our society, to permit a small group of 
corporate directors and managers to 
magnify the impact of their personal 
ideas hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of times over, by illegally utilizing the 
vast corporate wealth which exists in this 
country—wealth which was amassed 
only by reason of the special privileges 
which are accorded to corporations by 
law. 

Yes, corporate campaign contributions 
are illegal and have been so for the past 
68 years. But the law cannot be a deter- 
rent to criminal behavior by corporate 
management if corporations can violate 
the law with impunity. In the 18 in- 
stances arising out of the 1972 Presiden- 
tial election, none of the offending cor- 
porations suffered a loss in excess of the 
amount of the contributions involved. All 
but one came out ahead. 

The bill I am proposing would signifi- 
cantly increase the penalties, and the 
deterrent, to this sort of corporate crim- 
inality. 

There follows a detailed listing of ille- 
gal campaign contributions which have 
come to light at this time and which 
were prosecuted to a successful conclu- 
res by the Watergate Special Prose- 
cutor. 


SUMMARY OF ILLEGAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY CORPORATIONS 
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Legend: 18 U.S.C. 610: Contributions by corporations or tabor organizations 


against the United States. 


KOREAN-PHILIPPINE PLEBISCITE— 
A HOPEFUL SIGN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long had a strong interest in the security 
and development of South Korea and the 
mutual interests and relations of our two 
countries. For some time I have been 
deeply concerned about the political sit- 
uation in the Republic of Korea and its 
effect on the United States-South Korean 
relationship. In fact, I expressed that 
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concern last November along with 16 
other Members of Congress in a letter to 
President Ford, in which we asked him 
to use his influence with President Park 
during his visit to South Korea to re- 
duce or end the political controls that 
President Park had felt it necessary to 
impose. To keep the situation in per- 
spective, however, we should keep in mind 
that President Park did rescind two of 
the harshest of his emergency decrees 
last August in the wake of his wife's 
assassination. 

I was quite interested to learn from 
the press last week that President Park 
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had announced his intention to hold a 
national referendum on the acceptability 
of his rule. South Korean voters will be 
asked to decide whether they support or 
oppose the major policies of the Presi- 
dent. He did not say when the referen- 
dum would be held, but it is expected to 
be in mid-February. President Park has 
also said that he would resign the Presi- 
dency if the vote is not favorable to him. 

To me it is essential that we in the 
Congress look objectively at the facts and 
articulate our views in the hope that the 
Korean Government is listening outside 
as well as inside the country. Iam frank- 
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ly concerned about two aspects of the 
referendum. One is that it will take place 
under a law which prohibits political 
campaigning, in the form of public 
speeches, posters and press statements, 
for or against the referendum proposal. 
My own preference would be that the 
Government relax these controls in order 
that South Koreans could have a more 
open and public debate on the merits of 
the proposal. 

My other concern involved the nature 
of the referendum itself. The major pol- 
icy of the Park government is surely un- 
remitting opposition to the ambitions of 
the North Korean regime to bring the 
entire peninsula under Communist rule. 
There would appear to be little doubt, 
either here or in South Korea, about the 
validity of that policy. The broader ques- 
tion, however, is whether a martial law 
constitution which denies its citizens 
civil liberties, including the right to cam- 
paign publicly on referendum issues, is 
needed to deal with the threat posed by 
the North Koreans. I am confident that 
South Korean voters will support by a 
wide margin the referendum proposal 
and the policy of opposing the mono- 
lithic, oppressive and threatening Kim Il 
Sung regime in the North. And I might 
say, parenthetically, that even the stern- 
est critics of the South must admit that 
there is far more political freedom there 
than there is under Kim's National Po- 
litical Security Bureau in North Korea. 
Nevertheless, while I believe President 
Park’s referendum presents a vivid con- 
trast with the North and will have some 
value as an expression of South Korean 
opinion, I also hope he will ultimately 
see fit to hold a referendum on whether 
his people want to continue the martial 
law constitution itself or to live under a 
greater measure of political freedom. 

I would note, in addition, that Presi- 
dent Park’s is not the only presidential 
referendum coming up in East Asia in 
the near future. President Marcos of the 
Philippines has also asked his people to 
vote February 27 on the basic question 
of whether they approve of his rule under 
his present powers and whether they wish 
it to continue. President Marcos, too, has 
said that he would resign if the vote goes 
against him, and that he would dis- 
mantle his administration and establish 
a parliamentary government. 

In sum, I believe that these two plebi- 
scites represent attempts to move toward 
greater democratization in two States 
closely allied to the United States which 
have been heavily criticized for their un- 
democratic practices in recent years. I 
think we should encourage the South 
Koreans and Filipinos to conduct the 
fairest and most representative referen- 
dums that are possible under the polit- 
ical circumstances prevailing in each 
country. 

At this point, I would like to include 
in the Recorp some recent articles in the 
press on developments in South Korea 
and the Philippines: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1975] 
Marcos Promises To Respect VOTE—PLEDGES 
PARLIAMENTARY RULE IF HE Loses PLEBISCITE 

Manta, January 22.—President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos said today that he would return 
the country to parliamentary government 
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immediately if the Filipino people should 
vote “no” in the national plebiscite next 
month on his martial-law regime. 

Mr. Marcos said, in an interview: “If they 
answer ‘no,’ we will immediately dismantle 
the present administration and move into 
a parliamentary form of government.” 

The referendum scheduled for Feb. 27 will 
be the third president Marcos has called since 
he proclaimed martial law in the Philippines 
on Sept. 21, 1972, dissolving Congress, clos- 
ing most of the country’s newspapers and 
ruling by decree. 

The main referendum questions are 
whether the people approved of Mr. Marcos’s 
rule under his present powers and whether 
it should continue. 

Former Senator Lorenzo M. Tanada, 76 
years old, told 100 people in a meeting at the 
Cosmopolitan Church here today that Mr. 
Marcos had no authority to conduct such a 
referendum. He called for a national boycott 
of the voting. 

Mr. Tanada called also for an end of sub- 
missive attitudes, demanded a lifting of 
martial law and the return of basic freedoms 
and said he would not “collaborate on the 
forging of our chains.” 


LEADERSHIP CALLED KEY ISSUE 


President Marcos said in the interview that 
the fundamental reason he had called the 
referendum was to ask people whether they 
had confidence in his leadership. 

He spoke at length about the world eco- 
nomic crisis and major issues on which the 
Philippines must make decisions this year, 
such as recognition of China and the renego- 
tiation of treaties with the United States. 
He cited these as additional reasons for hold- 
ing the referendum. 

Asked whether he did not feel it necessary 
to reconvene the Philippine Congress on an 
interim basis so that important foreign pol- 
icy decisions could be ratified, Mr. Marco 
said: “I had hoped that I could.” But, he 
said, the world economic crisis intervened. 

The President did not outline the mech- 
anism by which he would return to parlia- 
mentary government in the event of a “no” 
decision, saying rather that secret public 
opinion polls had indicated a strong endorse- 
ment of his policies in foreign affairs. 

It was the first time Mr. Marcos had dis- 
closed publicly that he had had such polls 
conducted. He described them as “quiet and 
secret” and said they indicated that public 
opinion was in favor of his going ahead. 

On charges that Filipinos might be afraid 
to vote ‘no,’ Mr, Marco said: “I have issued 
an order that there shall be no one held for 
any statement against me that has any rela- 
tion to the issues of the referendum.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1975] 


PARK ANNOUNCES NATIONAL Vore To GET 
POPULAR BACKING OF RULE 


(By Don Oberdorfer) 


Srout, January 22.—President Park Chung 
Hee announced today a national referendum 
within a few weeks to validate his rule in the 
face of growing opposition. He said he would 
resign from office if the vote goes against 
him. 

Like a previous referendum which backed 
his rule a few months after his seizure of 
unchecked power, the forthcoming balloting 
evidently will be held under tightly con- 
trolled conditions. A little noticed law 
adopted by Cabinet decree nearly two years 
ago prohibits any expression of opinion by 
public, pres: or politicians about referendum 
issues, and bars political’ party members 
from acting as ballot box observers. 

Opposition reaction was immediately 
negative, on grounds that the vote will be 
neither free nor fair under present condi- 
tions. The major opposition New Democratic 
Party scheduled a meeting to take an official 
stand. The splinter Democratic Unification 
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Party denounced the plan, even before the 
official announcement, as a “sinister scheme” 
to extend Park’s power. 

The Korean Christian Student Federation, 
most of whose national officers are impris- 
oned for opposing Park’s rule, demanded 
that political prisoners be released before a 
national vote, and called for revisions in the 
referendum rules. 

Park announced no date for the vote in 
today’s statements, broadcast live over all 
television networks. Press speculation cen- 
tered on mid-February. A formal scheduling 
of the vote, which would bring into effect 
the restrictions on public comment, must 
come at least a week before the balloting. 

Park won an overwhelming 91 per cent of 
the votes in the November 1972 referendum 
just a month after his overthrow of the old 
constitution and seizure of total power 
under martial law. All opposition was banned, 
but the government conducted an extensive 
enlightenment campaign favoring approval. 

In todays 20-minute statement from the 
executive mansion, Park declared that the 
last two years have brought remarkable 
progress to South Korea despite severe trials 
at home and unremitting hostility by the 
Communist North. He said his martial law 
constitution should not be jettisoned so long 
as the threat from the North continues. 

The nation would sink into chaos if his 
opponents should be successful in over- 
throwing his rule, he asserted. Nonetheless, 
he said he considers the balloting a confi- 
dence vote by the people and will resign if it 
goes against him. 

The plan to hold a new national vote on 
his system of unlimited rule called “yushin" 
or “revitalizing reform” by the 57-year-old 
ex-general marks a new tactic in Park's effort 
to deal with his domestic opposition. While 
it appears unlikely to placate those who 
deeply oppose him, a referendum might shore 
up his mandate with the general public and 
the outside world—if the rules and proced- 
ures are seen as fair. If the vote is seen as 
grossly unfair or rigged, however, it may 
well create a new wave of disaffection and 
dissent. 

Open opposition to Park's “yushin" rule 
erupted in student demonstrations in late 
1973. Decrees banning dissidence followed, 
and more than 200 people were imprisoned 
under these “emergency measures” last year 
by closed courts-martial. The imprisonment 
of anti-government church leaders, including 
® Roman Catholic bishop and Protestant 
ministers, brought Korean Christians and 
foreign missionaries into the ranks of out- 
spoken opponents to Park. 

Park lifted the decrees in August, in the 
national uproar following the assassination 
attempt on his life—and the killing of his 
wife—by a Korean resident of Japan. Most of 
those imprisoned on antistate charges remain 
in jail, however. 

The lifting of the emergency decrees per- 
mitted a greater degree of political expres- 
sion, and opponents were quick to use it to 
propound their views. Late last year some 
71 prominent intellectual, church and civic 
leaders founded a National Council for the 
Restoration of Democracy and called for 
repeal of the martial-law constitution and, 
in effect, termination of Park's rule. 

In recent weeks Park’s secret police and 
other state organs have been conducting 
a campaign to undercut the opposition. The 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency pres- 
sured commercial advertisers to withdraw 
support from Dong-a Ilbo, the countrys larg- 
est and most independent daily newspaper. 
While financially hurt by the move, the paper 
has stiffened its criticism of the government 
since the advertising boycott. 

Police agents have also been arresting, in- 
terrogating and harrassing leading figures in 
the anti-Park Civic Council. Former Korea 
Bar Association chairman Lee Byong Rin, a 
prominent defense attorney for political 
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prisoners, was arrested last week on adultery 
charges under highly unusual circumstances, 
Mrs. Kim Chong Rye, president of the Korea 
League of Women Voters, was arrested by 
secret police and is now serving a 10-day 
summary court sentence on misdemeanor 
charges, 

Kim Chul, former president of the United 
Socialist Party, has gone into hiding for 
fear of arrest. Ham Suk Hun and Kim Jae Ho, 
both noted resistance leaders under the 
Japanese and famous persons in Korea, have 
been called for questioning by the Korean 
CIA. At least five other senior members of 
the Council to Restore Democracy, including 
an opposition party legislator, a Presbyterian 
minister and the general secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, are reported 
under heavy surveillance by secret police, 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 23, 1975] 
Koreas Turn From DÉTENTE to HOSTILITY 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 


Srout.—The leaders of the two halves of 
the bitterly divided Korean peninsula are 
talking less about detente these days, and 
more about military conflict. 

U.S. sources here say there is no funda- 
mental change in military alignment in 
North and South Korea, and no indication 
of any imminent conflict of serious propor- 
tions, Certainly there is no hint that the 
major sponsors of the two Koreas—the 
United States, China and the Soviet Union— 
are interested in a new round of hostilities, 
Nevertheless, it is a notable fact that the 
tone and substance of rhetoric on both sides 
of the demilitarized zone have turned colder 
in recent days. 

President Park Chung Hee of South Korea 
has been emphasizing the danger of war in 
recent public declarations, appealing for na- 
tional unity and arguing that domestic op- 
position and “Western-style democracy” are 
unsuitable for this country today. 

In his annual New Year's press conference 
Jan. 14, Park maintained that a North Ko- 
rean airbase and other new military facilities 
“intended for use against the South” have 
recently been constructed. Aircraft operating 
from nearby Northern bases can reach Seoul 
within two or three minutes, and newly aug- 
mented North Korean artillery across the 
Imjin River is within easy range of the 
South Korean capital, he maintained, 

“Amphibious equipment and gear for sur- 
prise attacks have been moved close to the 
banks of the Imjin River, and the Commu- 
nists are now waiting to seize the chance to 
put this equipment to use,” Park declared. 
He said there is “ample possibility” the North 
may launch à military invasion during 1975, 
the 30th anniversary of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of North Korea. Between then and 1948, 
when the current North Korean government 
was installed, the 38th Parallel separating the 
two Koreas was treated by the Soviets as 
virtually an international boundary. 

The North Korean Workers’ Party organ, 
Rodong Sinmun, called Park’s talk of a mili- 
tary threat a “whole string of balderdash” 
and claimed that South Korea has “cease- 
lessly perpetrated military provocations” 
along the DMZ and in nearby waters, 

On Jan. 16, Pyongyang's Korean Central 
News Agency published the text of a speech 
by North Korean President Kim I. Sung 
early this month containing more references 
to military preparations than at any time in 
the recent past. 

According to the agency's text, Kim de- 
clared that “The enemy is steadily intensi- 
fying his aggressive maneuvers against the 
northern half of the republic and watch- 
ing for a chance of invasion. There is no 
knowing when a war may break oùt again in 
our country owing to the aggressive moves 
of the U.S. imperialists and their lackeys. 
We, therefore, must make thorough -going 
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war preparations to beat back [any] sur- 
price attack of the enemy.” 

In the speech, at a Pyongyang meeting 
of a national agricultural congress, Kim ap- 
pealed to the farmers to boost grain pro- 
duction to 8 million tons this year to create 
a 1 million-ton reserve to “be able to fight 
any enemy and win.” He called for thorough 
preparations to carry on agricultural pro- 
duction even under wartime conditions. 

The mood of detente in the Korean 
peninsula has declined steadily since the 
two sides agreed to direct talks in a July 4, 
1972, joint communique that surprised the 
world. Both political-level and Red Cross 
humanitarian talks have bogged down in 
recent months, and have been downgraded 
to exchanges by second-level figures. Last 
week, after a 2\%-year hiatus, North Korea 
resumed propaganda attacks against Seoul 
through loudspeakers strung along the 
DMZ. 

President Park made us of the detente 
to impose a new constitution under martial 
law in late 1972, arguing that It was neces- 
sary for peaceful competition with the 
North. As detente eyaporated, he reverted to 
an earlier pattern of citing “threats from 
the North” as justification for internal po- 
litical crackdowns. 

Some U.S. experts believe that President 
Kim has more internal opposition in the 
North than meets the eye. In this view the 
“threat from the South” and the promise of 
victorious unification are useful to him, as 
their mirror image is to his counterpart in 
the South. 

The need to keep Northern military hopes 
alive might explain the celebrated tunnel 
from the North into the southern part of 
the Demilitarized Zone, announced with a 
flourish in Seoul just before the November 
visit of President Ford. The four-foot-high, 
three-foot wide tunnel—and about a dozen 
others believed to exist elsewhere under the 
DMZ—are considered by U.S. authorities to 
be of dubious military value. In one view, 
thelr greatest value is as a display of de- 
termination for military activists in the 
North. 

Informed sources say the US. military 
command—and presumably their South Ko- 
rean allies—had been aware since Novem- 
ber 1973 that tunnels were being dug some- 
where under the DMZ. The North Koreans 
are said to have done much of the digging 
with small explosive charges easily picked 
up by sensitive electronic gear. One senior 
U.S. general reportedly vowed to wait with 
a bludgeon for North Koreans emerging from 
any tunnels—to bop each man on the head 
as he came out. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1975} 
CHARTER VOTE DUE ror SOUTH Korra—Park 
Says He WILL RESIGN IF RESULT Is NEGATIVE 

SEOUL, Sourm Korea, January 22.—Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee announced today that 
he would soon hold a national referendum 
to determine if the Constitution should be 
retained or abolished. If it is rejected, he 
said, he will promptly resign. 

In a 20-minute speech delivered from his 
official mansion, the 58-year-old President 
said the voters should choose chaos or sta- 
bility, national security or threats of military 
attack from the North. With a similar theme 
in 1969 he won a referendum paving the 
way for his third presidential term. 

His announcement did not say when the 
voting would take place. Under the law it 
should be held within 60 days after a 20-day 
public notice period, which began today. It 
will be the fourth national referendum since 
1961, when the retired general assumed civil- 
ian power. 

The present basic law was confirmed in a 
referendum in 1972, Although approved by 91 
per cent of the vote, it came under heavy 
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fire as soon as emergency decrees forbidding 
criticism of it were lifted last summer, 

On the ground that it gives Mr. Park a 
lifetime presidency plus vast emergency pow- 
ers, including the right to convene military 
courts, the opposition, students and liberal 
Christians have demanded its abolition and 
Mr. Park's retirement. About 160 people are 
in jail for having criticized the charter and 
the Government, 

Answering his critics, Mr. Park said: “It is 
my conviction that the Constitution should 
not be amended until Communist threats 
have vanished. There is no precedent, either 
in the West or in the East, in which a coun- 
try was able to overcome its trials without 
self-restraint and the unity of its people.” 

The opposition has charged that Mr. Park 
is using supposed threats from the North to 
stifle civil rights and prolong dictatorship. 

“This is another coup d'etat,” said Kim 
Young Sam, president of the New Democratic 
party, the largest opposition group. 

Kim Dae Jung, President Park's rival in 
the 1971 election, feared that the voting 
would not be sufficiently fair to refiect opin- 
ion truly. If the voting ends in justifying 
the Government, he warned, a series of what 
he termed fearful repressions will follow. 

Much criticism of the projected vote cen- 
ters on the laws controlling it, which stipu- 
late a prison term of up to five years for 
anyone speaking or writing against its pro- 
posals. 


EMERGENCY HOUSING HEARINGS 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) a 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 6, the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Community Devel- 
opment of the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing will begin hear- 
ings on a number of emergency housing 
proposals to deal with the depression 
that the housing industry finds itself in 
today. We expect to continue these hear- 
ings immediately after the Lincoln recess 
and immediately markup a bill and have 
it ready for the full committee by early 
March. 

The administration has not to date 
offered any proposals which seek to 
stimulate the demand for housing, spur 
new construction, or offer assistance to 
homeowners who find themselves, 
through no fault of their own, unem- 
ployed and unable to meet their mort- 
gage payments. 

The Subcommittee on Housing and 
Community Development already has a 
number of proposals pending before it, 
including the bill H.R. 29, the Emer- 
gency Middle Income Housing Act of 
1975, introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking, 
Currency, and Housing, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss), and H.R. 
34, the Emergency Homeowners’ Relief 
Act, introduced by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY). 

We will hear testimony on Chairman 
Revss’ bill and Mr. ASHLEY's bill, as well 
as any proposals that interest groups 
might have to assist the housing indus- 
try. 

Anyone interested in testifying should 
contact the staff of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Develop- 


ment, room 2129, Rayburn House Office 
Building, phone number 225—7054. 
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PEOPLE ARE A NECESSARY IN- 
GREDIENT WHEN CONSIDERING 
ECONOMIES AND EFFICIENCY 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I inserted a series of articles into the 
Recorp which recently appeared in the 
Philadelphia Daily News dealing with 
the proposed transfer of functions from 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia to the 
Rock Island Arsenal in Illinois. These 
articles, written by Mr. Levins told of 
some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments at the Frankford Arsenal over its 
long history, They also relate the prob- 
lems which would be faced by the many 
people who would be affected by this 
transfer of function. 

The last of those articles appeared in 
Tuesday’s issue of the Daily News and 
is also worthy of reading by the Members 
of this body. While the Military Estab- 
lishment may be concerned with e“icier- 
cy of operation and economies, it seems 
apparent, to me at least, that the mili- 
tary are too little concerned with the 
effect that the contemplated move will 
have upon people who are a most neces- 
sary ingredient when considering econ- 
omies and efficiency. 

T insert this article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia Daily News, 

Jan, 28, 1975] 

“TAKES A Lot oF GETTING 

Usep To” 
(By Hoag Levins) 

Rock IsLAND, Inu.— "If you like hog-wal- 
lowing and corn-shucking, this is a real fine 
place to be,” said Howard G. Stevenson with 
a sour grin and a wave of his hand toward 
the window. 

Outside, past a cluster of other Army 
buildings, the ice-clogged Mississippi River 
runs past this narrow island arsenal on both 
sides, 

Beyond the river lies the rural, midwestern 
community where Stevenson has lived with 
his family since 1973, when the Army Muni- 
tions Command moved from the Picatinny, 
N.J., Arsenal. 

Army officials have announced that when 
Philadelphia's Frankford Arsenal closes in 
1977 or before, they intend to offer similar 
Rock Island transfers to hundreds of Phila- 
delphia workers. 

“It's very provincial here and it takes a 
lot of getting used to,” he said. Stevenson, 
56, and his family plan to move back to the 
East Coast when he retires. 

“It’s not a total wasteland. The local 
schools are nice for the children, but you 
don’t find the degree of variety of entertain- 
ment or shopping facilities that you find back 
East. There is an altogether different pulse 
to life here,” said Stevenson, assistant infor- 
mation officer. 

To get a better feel for that pulse, a visit- 
ing Philadelphian took an early-evening 
walking tour of downtown Rock Island. Along 
the few blocks that comprise the main shop- 
ping district, the storefronts were locked and 
darkened by nightfall. 

At 2d ave. and E. 17th st—the town’s 
main intersection—8:30 P.M. arrived and 
found neither traffic nor people in sight. The 
only sounds were the clicks made by the 
corner “Don’t Walk” signs which flashed 
down the deserted, snow-dusted streets. 

“We got a quiet place here,” said a lone 
passerby when asked where everybody was. 


Rock ISLAND 
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“Quiet” seems to sum up the overall at- 
mosphere of this community hugging the 
east bank of the Mississippi, which cuts a 
border between Illinois and Iowa. 

What transferred Frankford Arsenal 
workers will find in this part of the country 
is a way of life vastly different from what 
they know in metropolitan Philadelphia. 

Whether that difference is good or bad de- 
pends on one’s point of view. 

Said Warren Hobson, director of the Rock 
Island Chamber of Commerce: 

“There are two ways to look at it. One of 
them would be dull, I suppose, but the other 
would be peaceful. You can get to know your 
neighbors in a town like this. You can get a 
chance to relax.” 

As he talked, Hobson stopped his after- 
noon tour along 2d ave. and proudly pointed 
out the newest—and tallest—bullding in 
town. The office complex pushed upward 
nine stories toward the overcast sky about to 
blanket the region in snow again. 

During the winter, Rock Island averages 
about 30 inches of snow. In January, the 
U.S. Weather Service reports the average 
daily high here is 31.6 degrees, 

“Hell, this is a warm spell now,” said a 
taxi driver who enjoyed chiding shivering 
out-of-towners. Laughing, he noted that it 
was 10 A.M. and the temperature already was 
up to 18 degrees. 

“Around the river with the winds and all, 
we get chill factors in the minus 10 and 20 
pretty regularly,” he said. 

“The River,” always called that by local 
residents, is the area's most prominent geo- 
graphical feature. In all directions from 
Rock Island spread the vast flatlands that 
are the famed farming “Bread Basket” of 
America. 

Rock Island City is one of 10 villages 
loosely merged to form an overall community 
of about 360,000 people. Called the Quad 
Cities area, each of the 10 communities con- 
tinues to maintain its separate small-town 
identity. 

“Religious activity is a big part of life 
around here,” said one Rock Islander of the 
area’s 251 churches reflecting 28 faiths. There 
are, for example, 27 Roman Catholic churches, 
43 Baptist, 2 Four Square Gospel churches 
and 2 synagogues. 

Religious belief is reflected In the schools 
as well. Of the Quad Cities’ 127 elementary, 
and junior and senior high schools, 21 are 
parochial or private. The largest four-year 
college in the area is a Lutheran liberal 
arts school, Augustana, with 2,200 students, 
in Rock Island. 

An important consideration to anyone 
moving into the area is the quality of health 
care, In the Quad Cities area there are 131 
dentists, 63 physicians, 40 surgeons, 158 spe- 
cialists, and eight general hospitals with 
2,000 beds, in addition to the Army's fully 
equipped hospital at the arsenal. 

Social life also is important, and the 
church plays an important role. “You haye 
people here who don’t have a lot of other so- 
cial things to get involved in,” said a resi- 
dent, “so they gravitate toward their 
churches. We’ve always got pot luck dinners 
or something going.” 

The river is the region’s recreation center. 
Marinas line its banks. In the summer, boat- 
ers anchor at sandbars in the middle of the 
river to picnic, drink, fish. However, they 
don’t often eat the fish they catch, or swim 
much in the water—it’s dirty. 

Longtime Rock Island residents are sensi- 
tive about their stereotypes as “just farmers.” 

“We're not that much in the backwoods 
here,” said Police Chief Charles Myers. “We 


have a few topless bars around here. We 
don’t bother them.” 


“What we don’t have is the hustle and bus- 
tle of the big city. You don’t have a lot of 
the frustrations of traffic jams. A parking 
ticket costs you $1 in town—unless you 
block up a snow route. Then we hit you for 
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$5. It’s peaceful here and if you want the big 
city, well you can jump in the car and run 
over to Chicago or St. Louis.” 

Chicago, the nearest major metropolitan 
area, is 180 miles away. St. Louis is 200. 

In downtown Rock Island, there are two 
movie houses. This week, the Capri Theater 
is featuring the X-rated “Turkish Delight.” 
The Fort theater shows only XXX-rated 
films. 

There are five major museums around Rock 
Island. They include the Browning Museum 
within the Rock Island Arsenal, spotlighting 
famous guns of the world and the display 
in the administration building of the John 
Deere Co. which makes tractors. The Deere 
display is a review of the history of agri- 
culture, 

Said Marshall Hood, a 24-year-old news 
reporter who recently moved here from Drake 
University in Iowa’s capital of Des Moines: 

“It's like a culture shock when you get 
here. You have people who are mostly fac- 
tory workers or farmers here. In the summer, 
they go out on the river, or watch football 
on TV, or they drink in the neighborhood 
taps which are big here. That's it.” 

The two major employers are strongly 
farm- and factory oriented. One is the Rock 
Island Arsenal, which employs about 8,000. 
The other is the farm-equipment industries 
which employ almost everybody else. 

Within a few miles of the arsenal are the 
factories of Deere, International Harvester, 
J. I. Case Co., and the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
The combined output of these industries 
makes this region the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of heavy farm machinery. 

“That has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages," explained Lynn Ash, executive editor 
of Rock Island's Argus newspaper, “Right 
now we have one of the lowest unemploy- 
ment rates in the country... it’s up around 
3.6 percent. But all our eggs are in that one 
basket. If the bottom ever falls out of the 
farm equipment industry, this area will be 


a overnight. There’s nothing else 
ere.” 


POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill entitled “Postal Reor- 
ganization Act Amendments of 1975.” 
The bill is similar to H.R. 15511 which I 
introduced last year on which extensive 
hearings were held by the Postal Service 
Subcommittee during the final months of 
the 93d Congress. However, I have made 
several changes and additions to the bill. 

The major thrust of the new legislation 
is, as it was in H.R. 15511, to provide for 
authorization of up to 20 percent of the 
Postal Service’s operating budget as an 
appropriation for the public service as- 
pects of the Postal Service's functions. 
This appropriation would be in lieu of the 
current public service appropriation of 
10 percent of the 1971 operating budget. 
This latter appropriation is scheduled to 
be gradually reduced until it reaches 5 
percent in 1984, a virtually insignificant 
figure. The authorization for an in- 
ereased public service appropriation 
would not affect the current permanent 
authorization for revenue foregone 
appropriations. 

Most of the testimony during our hear- 
ings last year supported the concept of 
increased appropriations, but we received 
less than universal endorsement of the 
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annual authorization feature of H.R. 
15511. The principal fear on the part of 
the Postal Service and several major mail 
users is that annual authorizations would 
leave the Postal Service revenue needs in 
sufficient doubt so as to inject unaccept- 
able uncertainty into the ratemaking 
process. Alternatives suggested include 
permanent authorization, authorizations 
for periods of more than 1 year, and per- 
manent authorization for specific public 
service oriented functions such as deliv- 
ery service. 

Iam, at this point, skeptical about any 
further permanent authorization for 
Postal Service appropriations. The Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970 gave the 
Postal Service virtually unlimited au- 
thority to spend the revenue generated 
through the sale of stamps, reimburse- 
ments for penalty and franked mail, and 
fees for special services. It also gave per- 
manent authorizations for funds appro- 
priated by Congress. These provisions in 
effect removed Congress from any mean- 
ingful control over Postal Service ex- 
penditures. 

One purpose of this segment of the 
legislation, other than the obvious one 
of providing an additional infusion of 
capital into the Postal Service to help 
keep both service and rates at a reason- 
able level, was to give Congress—through 
its Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee—greater leverage when dealing with 
the difficult questions of postal finance. 
To permanently authorize additional ap- 
propriations would not achieve this 
goal—even if such authorizations were 
tied to specific expenditures. 

I, therefore, remain committed to a 
periodic authorization for the purposes 
of this legislation. However, I agree that 
annual authorizations could unneces- 
sarily hinder planning and projections, 
particularly in connection with requests 
for postal rate adjustments. Therefore, I 
have included in this bill a provision for 
biennial authorization of public service 
appropriations. 

As for the necessity for an increased 
appropriation, I remain convinced that 
the unique public service provided by the 
Postal Service benefits all citizens, 
whether or not they use the mail. There- 
fore, I think that part of the costs of the 
Postal Service should be paid out of the 
General Treasury. As I said last year 
upon introduction of H.R. 15511: 

While alternate means of communication 
have partially replaced the social and eco- 
nomic functions of the mail, the Postal Sery- 
ice is still the most extensive communication 
network in the country today. 

Throughout the history of our Nation, both 
the general public and the business com- 
munity have come to rely on the mail as the 
means of communication that is most ac- 
cessible physically and financially, and one 
that provides efficient service at reasonable 
costs. Our commerce and industry, our in- 
tellectual life and most of our social life 
would obviously be adversely affected with- 
out the mail. 

It is unwise to assume that we can con- 
tinue to believe in the “breakeven” concept 
that we mandated in the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970. If we continue to follow a 
hard line on the breakeven concept, postage 
rates will continue to skyrocket and "non= 
economic” but important postal services 
could become a thing of the past. 
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Spiraling postal rates have indicated to us 
that we cannot have efficient postal service 
at reasonable cost to the user unless we pro- 
vide funds to the Postal Service to defray its 
public service costs, I am, therefore, pro- 
posing that as relmbursement to the Postal 
Service for costs incurred by it in providing 
a maximum degree of effective and consistent 
postal service nationwide, we provide the 
means for substantial continuing subsidies. 
This authorization for each fiscal year would 
be for an amount up to 20 percent of the 
total operating expenses of the Postal Serv- 
ice for the immediately preceding fiscal year. 


During our hearings and the hearings 
held by the Investigations Subcommittee 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, serious questions were raised 
about the structure and responsiveness 
of the Postal Service Board of Governors. 
The feeling is that the Board is too nar- 
rowly based and does not fully under- 
stand the public service function of the 
Postal Service. 

I feel that we need to reconstitute the 
Board to encourage broader representa- 
tion and to reflect the responsibility of 
Congress to provide adequate mail serv- 
ice. Therefore, I have included in this 
bill a provision which would abolish the 
Board as presently constituted and re- 
place it with a Board of nine members, 
three each appointed by the President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. As with other sections of 
the bill, I offer this as a proposal for dis- 
cussion, a proposal which can be subject 
to change. I hope that, as a minimum, 
this provision will encourage a meaning- 
ful discussion of the role of the Board 
of Governors. 

Another area addressed in this bill is 
the operations and procedures of the 
Postal Rate Commission. During the past 
2 years, much concern has been expressed 
about the Commission including the 
length and complexity of its proceedings, 
the quality of the Commissioners and 
staff members, and the cost of full par- 
ticipation by mail users in the ratemak- 
ing process. A fundamental, and often 
unstated, question is whether or not the 
complicated hearing procedures required 
by sections 556 and 557 of title 5, United 
States Code, are really necessary for the 
setting of postal rates. 

After some study of the matter, in- 
cluding informal review of the pro- 
cedures of other regulatory commissions, 
I have come to the conclusion that if 
we are to follow the requirements of sec- 
tions 556 and 557, long and costly hear- 
ings are inevitable. My first approach, 
included in H.R. 15511, was to grant the 
Rate Commission complete independence 
from the Postal Service and make the 
decisions of the Commission final, thus 
eliminating the limited review and modi- 
fication powers of the Board of Gover- 
nors. At least if long and costly hearings 
had to be endured, participants could 
be assured that the results of their work 
could not be overturned by the Board 
of Governors, regardless of how remote 
that possibility might be. 

This proposal was viewed with a great 
deal of skepticism by many witnesses 
and Members. The skepticism, I believe, 
stemmed primarily from some questions 
about the quality of the Commission’s 
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work, the qualification of the Commis- 
sioners, and the depth of the Commis- 
sion’s knowledge about the operations of 
the Postal Service. 

I have not yet totally abandoned this 
approach. However, the new legislation 
contains new language which would keep 
the Board of Governors’ limited powers 
to accept, reject, or modify a Rate Com- 
mission decision. However, the bill re- 
moves the requirement that adjudica- 
tory-type hearings be held on rate and 
classification matters. Instead, the Com- 
mission will be required to hold public 
legislative-type hearings where all par- 
ties will be given an opportunity to testi- 
fy, but where the more complicated fac- 
ets of adjudicatory hearings such as 
cross examination and rebuttal would 
not be required. The Commission would 
retain the option of holding some pro- 
ceedings under sections 556 and 557 if 
circumstances warranted. 

The new bill also includes new pro- 
visions which give the Rate Commis- 
sion clearer authority to investigate and 
study the Postal Service, and which give 
the Commission the power to represent 
itself in court cases. Retained are the 
provisions in H.R. 15511 which required 
Senate confirmation of Postal Rate 
Commissioners, provide for the election 
of a Vice Chairman and an independent 
budget for the Commission. 

In regard to temporary rates, this bill, 
as did H.R. 15511, double the time re- 
quired before the Postal Service can in- 
stitute temporary rates and provides 
that temporary rates cannot exceed 10 
percent of the permanent rate in effect. 
The bill would also give new authority 
to the Postal Rate Commission to issue 
recommended decisions on fees charged 
by the Postal Service for special services. 

Other provisions of the bill include: 

Amendments to the Private Express 
Statutes: These amendments are de- 
signed to place into law traditional ex- 
clusions from the statutes governing the 
Postal Service monopoly. The amend- 
ments are designed neither to expand 
nor restrict the current monopoly, but 
to assure that significant changes in the 
application of the statutes would be 
made by changing the law rather than 
regulations. 

H.R. 15511 provided that any change 
in regulations under the Private Express 
Statutes be preceded by full adjudica- 
tory hearings under the Administrative 
Procedures Act. In retrospect, such a 
procedure seems unduly complicated 
and, according to a report from the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States undesirable for the type of policy 
question involved in these particular reg- 
ulations. 

Therefore, in this bill I have instead 
provided for the same type of less for- 
mal hearing process which has been sug- 
gested for the Postal Rate Commission. 

Application of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act to the Postal Service. 

Addition of “the educational, cultural, 
scientific, and informational value” of 
mail to the list of criteria for the setting 
of postal rates. 

A requirement that the Postal Service 
make payments to local governments in 
lieu of real estate taxes for property 
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bought but unused by the Postal Service 
for more than a year. On occasion, the 
Postal Service, which as a Federal agen- 
cy does not pay local taxes, will buy a 
piece of property in a city but not use it 
for a considerable period of time. Thus, 
a city is losing significant tax revenues 
while at the same time not enjoying the 
benefits of a postal facility. This provi- 
sion is designed to protect a locality from 
unreasonable loss of revenue as well as 
to encourage the Postal Service either 
to use or dispose of unneeded real estate 
in a reasonable length of time. 

Require that when the Postal Service 
cancels a star route contract for rea- 
sons other than failure to fulfill the 
terms of the contract it will pay an in- 
demnity equal to one quarter the annu- 
alized rate of the contract. Current prac- 
tice is to pay one-twelfth the annualized 
rate, which star route contractors claim 
is virtually confiscatory. 

Provide star route contractors an 
avenue of appeal within the Postal Serv- 
ice. Representatives of star route con- 
tractors testified that current contracts 
severely limit the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Contract Appeals, particularly 
with respect to applications for cost ad- 
justments. 

Require that the Postal Service give a 
45-day notice in the Federal Register 
of intent to file a rate or classification 
request. 

Give the Postal Rate Commission un- 
questioned right to conduct inquiries 
into the operations of the Postal Service. 

Give jurisdiction to the Postal Rate 
Commission over fees charged by the 
Postal Service for special services such 
as special delivery, express mail, regis- 
tered and certified mail. 

The Subcommittee on Postal Service 
will hold hearings on this bill soon after 
the February recess. I invite the com- 
ments and suggestions of my colleagues. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED CUTS IN 
SPENDING FOR HEALTH AND ED- 
UCATION MUST BE REJECTED BY 
THE CONGRESS 


(Mr. DRINAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago, 
on January 23, 1975, I addressed the 
House on the administration’s impound- 
ment of medical research funds in viola- 
tion of the Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. I chronicled in my 
statement—page H279—the facts of the 
case including the enactment of the La- 
bor-HEW appropriation on December 7, 
1974, the requirement under the Anti- 
deficiency Act that such funds be ap- 
portioned by January 6, 1975, and the 
report to Congress by the Comptroller 
General on January 10, 1975, stating 
that such apportionments were not tak- 
ing place as required. 

On January 27, 1975, I wrote to Mr. 
Leland May, Acting Director of the Di- 
vision of Financial Management of the 
National Institutes of Health and to Mr. 
William M. Nichols, Acting General 
Counsel of OMB, to express my deep 
concern over this situation and seek a 
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justification for the administration’s il- 
legal action. Copies of these letters fol- 
low: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 27, 1975. 

Mr. LELAND Mary, 

Acting Director, Division of Financial Man- 
agement, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Mr. May: I attach herewith a state- 
ment which I made in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on January 23, 1975. 

You will note that I have mentioned the 
conversation which we had on the telephone 
with respect to the OMB giving orders to the 
NIH to delete $351,000,000 from the budget 
of NIH. 

Needless to say, I expect to follow up this 
matter very closely. 

I have talked with lawyers at OMB con- 
cerning their position that they have the 
right to diminish spending by the amount of 
the proposed rescission even before appar- 
ently the proposed rescission has been sent to 
the Congress. 

It is my understanding that when the pro- 
posed rescissions in the amount of $351,000,- 
000 are sent to Congress, you will already 
have reduced the level of spending at NIH to 
a point where the $351,000,000 is not alio- 
cated at all. 

I would appreciate any further informa- 
tion which you might have on this matter. 

I would also be in your debt if you would 
send to me any and all information about 
this matter in the weeks to come. 

As I think I indicated to you on the tele- 
phone, the medical research community in 
the greater Boston area is very important to 
the scientific world. I represent a significant 
number of these people who live in my con- 
gressional district. 

With every best wish, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
ROBERT F. DRINAN, 
Member of Congress. 


WasHrIncTon, D.C., 
January 27, 1975. 
Mr. Witt1amt M. NICHOLS, 
Acting General Counsel, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Executive Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NıcHoLs: I attach herewith a 
statement which I made concerning the pro- 
posed rescission in the amount of $351,- 
000,000 in the budget of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

I represent a large number of individuals 
who are engaged in basic medical research in 
the universities and hospitals in Boston. As 
a result, I have a direct personal and con- 
gressional involvement in this matter. 

It may be that you would want to point 
out any differences of fact or interpretation 
as you see the important issues treated in the 
attached statement. 

I expect in the immediate future to send 
a letter to all the Members of the House of 
Representatives asking them to join me in 
deploring the incredible proposed slash of 
$351,000,000 from medical research. 

Even if, however, the House refuses to 
accede to these rescissions, enormous damage 
will nonetheless be done by the position tak- 
en by OMB that it has the right to impound 
$351,000,000 before and during the period of 
forty-five days in which the Congress may 
act on this matter. Actually, the forty-five 
days amount to fifty-seven calendar days. As 
a result, OMB, as I understand the facts, will 
have ordered the impoundment of $351,- 
000,000 of authorized and appropriated 
money for medical research for at least one 
hundred days. 

Your comments would be most welcome. 

Cordially yours, 
RosertT F. Drinan, 
Member of Congress. 
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I also wrote on January 27 to Chair- 
man Georce H. Manon, of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, to bring 
this matter to his attention and urge 
prompt action by the committee on any 
forthcoming rescissions in this area. 
Chairman Manon graciously responded 
to my letter on January 28 and promised 
to pay close attention to proposed rescis- 
sions from the budget of NIH. Copies of 
my exchange of correspondence with 
Chairman Manon are as follows: 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
January 27, 1975. 
Congressman GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAMMAN MAHON: I attach herewith 
a copy of a statement which I made in the 
Congressional Record on January 23, 1975 
with regard to the proposed rescissions 
amounting to $351,000,000 as proposed by the 
OMB. 

I attach also a copy of my statement to 
the General Counsel of OMB. 

I have been very closely in touch with om- 
cials at the NIH as well as the OMB. 

I would appreciate as a personal kindness 
your close attention to this matter. The issues 
involved in the proposed rescissions are of 
supreme importance to me since I represent 
a large group of individuals in greater Boston 
who are involved in major medical research 
in the prestigious hospitals and universities 
of Boston. They are deeply disturbed at the 
proposed slash of $351,000,000 in basic međi- 
cal research. 

It is my understanding from NIH and OMB 
that the proposed rescissions will be sent ta 
the Committee on Appropriations around 
February Ist. 

May I ask that when the rescissions and 
the required message from the President 
come to you that a copy be delivered to my 
office at once. 

I will want to make this document avail- 
able to the Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School and to the highest officials of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

I will appreciate your personal attention 
to this matter since, to repeat, it is of su- 
preme importance to me to be able to do 
everything to prevent the rescission of the 
$351,000,000 in medical research grants. 

One last point: if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee expects to take no action on the pro- 

rescissions of $351,000,000, is it possible 
under the Impoundment Act of 1974 for the 
Committee to make known its intention long 
before the full forty-five days have expired? 
If similar action could be obtained from the 
relevant Committee of the Senate, appro- 
priate action could be taken to compel the 
NIH to return to that level of funding which 
has been mandated by the Congress and 
signed by the President. 

I send to you my gratitude for the atten- 
tion which I know you will pay to the above 
request. 

Cordially yours, 
Roszrt F. DRINAN, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Janwary 28, 1975. 
Hon. ROBERT F. Drinan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I have your letter of January 27 
concerning the proposed rescissions of funds 
from the National Institute of Health. I ap- 
preciate your writing me about this and the 
careful and thorough way you have explored 
these problems. 

As soon as we receive copies of the proposed 
rescissions, I will make sure that you get 
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one. I will also give this my close personal 
attention. 

There are some difficulties and unresolved 
problems in regard to these rescissions and 
to the Impoundment Control Act of 1974; 
however, we are certainly going to try te 
resolve these problems in such & way as to 
insure that the mandates of the Congress 
are carried out. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Chairman. 


Today, after 24 days of illegal im- 
poundment of funds for medical research 
and other vital domestic programs, the 
President finally conformed to the statu- 
tory requirements of the Impoundment 
Control Act by submitting a special mes- 
sage to Congress proposing 40 rescissions 
and 26 deferrals of existing budgetary 
authority. The President has asked for 
drastic cuts in numerous programs which 
serve to educate our citizens and safe- 
guard the public health. The President’s 
proposals strike directly against our most 
vital priority—the health and welfare 
of the American people. Some of the 
most incredible of the funding slashes 
proposed by the President today are as 
follows: 

1. A reduction of $102.5 million in federal 
grants to states for the education of the 
handicapped during the next two years. This 
constitutes 50% of all such aid and denies 
funding to an additional 2,200 projects serv- 
ing 200,000 new students. 

2. A cut of $350 million in the various 
programs of the National Institutes of 
Health. This includes a slash of $123 million 
in the programs of the National Cancer In- 
stitute to find a cure to that tragic disease. 
IZ funds intended for new programs which 
are being channelled to pay for recent fed- 
eral pay increases are taken into account, the 
total reduction in funding for NIH proposed 
by President Ford amounts to $385 million 
or 19% of the total NIH budget for fiscal 
1975. 

3. A reduction of $29.7 million in federal 
grants to states for maternal and child 
health. Under this proposal, 38 states would 
receive less for these vital programs than 
they did in 1974. 

4. A cut of $107.8 million for programs of 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration incuding more than 20% of 
the funds earmarked for mental health pro- 
grams and more than 30% of the funds ap- 
propriated for alcoholism research and treat- 
ment programs. 

5. A reduction of $28.3 million in funding 
for the Health Resources Administration in- 
cluding the elimination of 1,000 National 
Health Service Scholarships and loans to 
4,800 nursing students. 

6. The elimination of all funding [$284.7 
million] for new medical facilities construc- 
tion in 1975 and 1976. 

7. A cut of $35.9 million in programs for 
elementary and secondary education along 
with a cut of $58.3 million in higher educa- 
tion programs. 

8. A reduction of $39.7 million in funding 
for Occupational, Vocational, and Adult Edu- 
cation programs including the elimination of 
$4.2 million for adult education programs 
which would support an additional estimated 
340,000 persons. 

9. A cut of $42.4 million in the Office of 
Human Development's programs for the 
Elderly including 25% of the entire nutrition 
budget which could provide an additional 
40,000 to 50,000 meals daily. 

10. The elimination of all funding [#12 
million] ‘for the Community Service Employ- 
ment for Older Americans programs which 
would provide useful, part-time jobs for 
2,970 elderly Americans. 
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As I mentioned earlier, the above list 
represents only a portion of shocking and 
unbelievable proposals submitted to the 
Congress by the President today. At a 
time when national unemployment is 
greater than 7 percent, the President pro- 
poses to cut back on social services and 
throw those individuals involved in these 
necessary programs out of work. If ap- 
proved by the Congress, these rescissions 
would strike particularly hard at the 
State of Massachusetts and my Fourth 
Congressional District which contain 
many of the Nation’s top health research 
facilities and a large number of health 
researchers. 

I strongly urge my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee to consider 
the President's proposals as expeditiously 
as possible so that Congress can act to 
restore these vital domestic programs to 
the level of funding mandated in the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill passed 
overwhelmingly by both Houses of Con- 
gress on November 26, 1974, and signed 
into law by President Ford last Decem- 
ber 7. Unfortunately under the Impound- 
ment Control Act enacted in 1974, 
the administration appears to be able to 
impound funds affected by the rescis- 
sions proposed today for a minimum of 
45 days. The 26 proposed deferrals be- 
come effective immediately and will re- 
main in effect until either House of Con- 
gress passes a resolution of disapproval. 
Moreover, as demonstrated by the events 
of the past few weeks, the administration 
seems capable of ignoring the provisions 
of the Impoundment Control Act by im- 
pounding appropriated funds in the mere 
expectation that a rescission or deferral 
proposal is forthcoming. This, in effect, 
extends the length of time that the ad- 
ministration can impound without re- 
gard to congressional action from 45 days 
to an indeterminate period. 

It is apparent from its first few months 
of operation that the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act has failed to meet the crucial 
objective it was designed to fulfill. 
Under this “landmark legislation,” all 
impoundments by the Executive were 
presumably made subject to the will of 
Congress. We have learned, however, that 
by utilizing all of the “grace periods” 
recognized by the bill, by evading the 
provisions of the bill to obtain additional 
time, and by juggling the terms “defer- 
ral” and “rescission” so as to hold Con- 
gress at bay for as long as possible, the 
Executive is able to impound vast 
amounts of appropriated funds for 
months and months at a time, without 
regard to the wishes of a majority of the 
Congress. 

I believe that an extensive reexamina- 
tion of the Impoundment Control Act is 
necessary in light of the experiences of 
the past few months. Procedures must 
be restructured so that Congress knows 
of a proposed impoundment and is able 
to reject it before the flow of funds to 
Federal, State, and local agencies is shut 
off. Sanctions must be included in the 
act so that the Office of Management 
and Budget is no longer capable of 
flaunting its provisions and impounding 
on its own. Members of Congress must be 
better informed of all actions and pro- 
posed actions taken with regard to im- 
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poundment so that they can exert pres- 
sure on the executive and legislative 
branches to act in the interests of their 
constituents. These and other reforms of 
this act should be among the top priori- 
ties of the 94th Congress. 

It is not, however, necessary to await 
a thorough study of the Impoundment 
Control Act before acting to remedy its 
most glaring deficiencies. Most impor- 
tant, in my mind, is the power of the 
Executive under the present act to with- 
hold funds from obligation pending the 
consideration of a proposed rescission by 
the Congress. Although experts differ 
somewhat in interpreting the Impound- 
ment Control Act, they nearly all agree 
that the Executive can impound with 
impunity “for 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress after the date on 
which the President’s—rescission—mes- 
sage is received by the Congress.” If Con- 
gress recesses for more than 3 days dur- 
ing the 45-day period, the impoundment 
can go on for a longer time. Even if Con- 
gress rejects a proposed rescission bill 
during the 45-day period, the obligation 
of funds is not required until the end of 
the 45-day period. This directly contra- 
dicts the intent of Congress to permit 
impoundments through rescission only if 
Congress acts affirmatively to approve 
such a proposal. 

Today I have introduced legislation to 
amend the Impoundment Control Act to 
require the obligation of funds affected 
by a proposed rescission unless and until 
Congress completes action on a rescis- 
sion bill. If this amendment were incor- 
porated into the act today, the programs 
mentioned in the President’s rescission 
messages would continue to be funded at 
the level of the appropriations bill which 
is now law. Moneys would be withheld 
only after Congress had explicitly ap- 
proved such withholdings by majority 
vote. Instead, under the act as it cur- 
rently stands, spending for these pro- 
grams will be reduced to the levels pro- 
posed by the President for at least an 
additional 45 days. While I am confident 
that a majority of the House will not 
approve the President’s requests for 
sharp reductions in spending for health 
and education, fiscal 1975 may be over 
before funds to be obligated during the 
fiscal year are finally released. I urge 
prompt consideration of my proposed 
amendment to the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act and hope that my colleagues will 
join with me in this continuing struggle 
to restore constitutional control of the 
budgetary process to Congress. I insert 
in the Recorp the text of this legislation 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 

H.R. 2434 
A bill to amend the Impoundment Control 

Act of 1974 to provide that no rescission of 

budget authority proposed by the Presi- 

dent shall take effect unless and until the 

Congress has passed a bill incorporting 

such rescission 

Be it enacted by tite Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1012(a) of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended by striking out “the 
President shall transmit” in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the President (before actually 
effecting such rescission or reservation) shall 


~ transmit”. 
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(b) Section 1012 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c), and by inserting after subsection 
(a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) Rescission Ineffective Prior to Con- 
gressional Action.—No rescission of budget 
authority proposed in such special message 
shall become effective unless and until the 
Congress has completed action on a rescis- 
sion bill rescinding all or part of the amount 
proposed to be rescinded; and any part of 
the budget authority involved which is not 
specifically rescinded by such bill shall (not- 
withstanding such action) continue to be 
available for obligation.” 

(c) Section 1012(c) of such Act (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (b) of this section) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “Reserved Budget Au- 
thority” after “Make” in the heading; 

(2) by striking out “proposed to be re- 
scinded or” each place it appears; and 

(3) by striking out “the prescribed 45-day 
period” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
first period of 45 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress after the date on 
which the message is received by the Con- 
gress”. 

Szc. 2. (a) Section 1011(3) of the Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 is amended 
by striking out all that follows “by the Presi- 
dent under section 1012” and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon. 

(b) Section 1011(5) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “the 45-day period re- 
ferred to im paragraph (3) of this section 
and in section 1012” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the 45-day period 
referred to in section 1012(c); and 

(2) by inserting “with respect to a reserva- 
tion of budget authority” after “during any 
Congress”. 

(c) Section 1016 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “, 1012(c) ,” after “1012(b)". 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to special messages 
transmitted by the President under section 
1012 of the Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 on and after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


DISASTER, FOOD, AND DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSISTANCE BILL 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today, together with co- 
sponsors, Congressmen FRASER, FASCELL, 
BUCHANAN, HAMILTON, BINGHAM, WINN, 
and WHALEN, a bill to authorize assist- 
ance for famine and disaster relief and 
reconstruction, to provide for overseas 
distribution and production of agricul- 
tural commodities, to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. The bill is being introduced 
for purposes of discussion, and not as a 
finished product. I wish to make clear, 
therefore, that neither I nor any of the 
cosponsors are committed to the specific 
language of the bill as introduced nor to 
the dollar amounts authorized therein. 


CREATION OF A SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON ENERGY 
(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
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day introduced a resolution to create a 
Select Committee on Energy. I am 
pleased that the ranking members from 
the Committees on Interior, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Government Op- 
erations and Science and Technology, as 
well as other members of the leadership 
and colleagues, have joined with me in 
cosponsoring this legislation. 

It is imperative that Congress squarely 
face the energy problem and deal with 
the many and varied components of this 
complex issue as a whole. In order to do 
this I believe that we need a select com- 
mittee made up of Members familiar 
with the different aspects of energy-re- 
lated legislation. It simply will not suf- 
fice for Congress to carve up compre- 
hensive energy legislation into small 
packages for consideration by separate 
committees of the House. 

We must look at the overall aspects of 
the energy problem and consider the im- 
pact of various proposals on a broad 
scale. To do this we need a Select Com- 
mittee on Energy. 

I am hopeful that the Rules Commit- 
tee will see fit to give this proposal 
prompt and favorable consideration. I 
also urge the Democratic leadership to 
support this positive step toward coping 
with our energy problem by permitting 
the House to deal effectively with energy 
legislation in a comprehensive manner. 


INTRODUCTION OF A TAX CUT TO 
STIMULATE THE ECONOMY 


(Mr. HARRIS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill creating an imme- 
diate tax cut to stimulate the economy 
in the amount of $22.7 billion, combined 
with a quick elimination of three blatant 
tax preferences presently enjoyed by the 
big oil companies and costing the Gov- 
ernment $5 billion per year. Thus, the 
revenue reduction is limited to $17.7 bil- 
lion. This stimulation to the economy is 
necessary to bring us out of the reces- 
sion and put Americans back to work. I 
feel this figure is in line with the recom- 
mendations of both the President and 
the Democratic leadership. At the same 
time the method is a step toward better 
tax equity for low- and middle-income 
taxpayers. 

Under my bill, over 80 percent of the 
benefits would accrue to those earning 
less than $20,000 per year. In addition to 
having a stimulative impact on the econ- 
omy, this tax cut would compensate for 
the 22-percent rise in consumer prices 
since 1972. The tax reductions would be 
retroactive to January 1, 1975. The im- 
pact of lower withholding taxes would be 
felt immediately. Refunds under the 
workers’ credit section would begin in 
July. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contains no pro- 
vision for an increase in the investment 
tax credit for corporations. Current tax 
policies provide sufficient incentives if 
consumers are given the ability to buy 
through increased purchasing power. 
Obviously the solution to our recession 
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is also dependent on the Federal Reserve 
correcting its ill-advised tight-money 
Policies. 

This bill is designed to meet an urgent 
need and to achieve quick enactment. 
Broader issues concerning national 
energy policy and tax reform must be 
dealt with in subsequent legislation. 

Later in this Congress, we will con- 
sider an excess profits tax on the oil 
companies who are responsible for a 
large part of our increased cost of liv- 
ing. We will also want to strengthen the 
minimum tax on millionaires so that 
they pay their fair share of taxes. 

This bill will eliminate immediately 
three unwarranted loopholes currently 
enjoyed by the oil corporations—the per- 
centage depletion allowance, the foreign 
tax credit, and the option to deduct in- 
tangible drilling costs. My reason for 
hitting these obvious windfall tax prefer- 
ences now is that I want to send them a 
message—in the board rooms and in the 
Cabinet Room. This Congress and this 
Congressman know that the average 
working family does not mind making 
sacrifices for the good of the country. 
But the big oil companies are going to 
have to make some sacrifices, too. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the Emer- 
gency Tax Adjustment Act of 1975. 
INCREASES IN PERCENTAGE STANDARD DEDUCTION 


The standard deduction is raised from 
the present 15 percent of adjusted gross 
income—with a maximum of $2,000—to 
17 percent of adjusted gross income— 
with a maximum of $2,500. This will re- 
sult in a reduction in taxes of $1.2 bil- 
lion and would benefit middle- and 
lower-income Americans. 

INCREASE IN LOW-INCOME ALLOWANCE AND 
PERSONAL EXEMPTION 

The per capita income tax exemptions 
are raised from $750 to $900. The mini- 
mum standard deduction—known as the 
low-income allowance—is raised from 
$1,300 to $1,800. These two provisions 
would cut taxes by $6.3 and $1.5 billion, 
respectively. 

TAX CREDIT FOR LOW- AND MIDDLE-INCOME 

WORKERS 


A refundable tax credit is established 
for workers equal to 2 percent of the 
amount of wages up to a maximum of 
$14,000. This will help to balance the re- 
gressiveness of the payroll tax and pro- 
vide a temporary tax cut of $13.7 billion 
during 1975. 

OPTION TO TREAT INTANGIBLE DRILLING AND DE- 
VELOPMENT COSTS AS DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSES 
So-called “intangible” drilling costs 

are the fuel costs, labor costs, equipment 

rentals and repairs which frequently ac- 
count for 75 percent of the expense of 
bringing in a new oil or gas well abroad. 

Under current law, these charges are im- 

mediately deducted. 

Under the Emergency Tax Adjustment 
Act, this massive subsidy to the oil in- 
dustry is terminated. 


FOREIGN TAK CREDIT 


Under this provision, the foreign tax 
credit will be eliminated for oil and gas 


by 
longer be “credited” against U.S. in- 
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come tax liabilities. These costs will be 
treated as business deductions—the nor- 
mal cost of doing business—and will in- 
crease Federal revenue by nearly $2 
billion. 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


This section repeals the percentage 
depletion allowance on both foreign and 
domestic oil and gas wells. This allow- 
ance has concentrated huge economic 
power in the hands of a few integrated 
international oil companies. By closing 
this loophole, we will add at least $2.9 
billion to the Federal Treasury. 

The depletion allowance is currently 
geared to production, not discovery of 
new wells. But it is the worldwide in- 
crease in the price of petroleum prod- 
ucts—not special tax preferences to oil 
companies—which will provide the in- 
centive to produce. Repeal of this and 
the other preferences will not signifi- 
cantly reduce the incentive to develop 
new energy. 


IMPACT OF THE EMERGENCY TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1975 
ON FAMILY TAX LIABILITY 


Payment 
under 
the 
Harris 


Present 
Adjusted gross tax Dollar 


reduction 


Percent 
Teduction 


payment bill 


Note: These figures based on a family of 4 using standard 
deductions, filing a joint return, with 1 worker. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Cotttns of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morcan), for Thursday, 
January 30, 1975, on account of travel 
on official business for the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Dices (at the request of Mr. Mor- 
can), for Thursday, January 30, 1975, 
on account of travel on official business 
for the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. CHAPPELL (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for January 27 through Feb- 
ruary 3, 1975, on account of serious ill- 
ness of mother. 

Mr. RANDALL, for Monday, February 3, 
and Tuesday, February 4, 1975, on ac- 
count of official business, to speak at 
Missouri State prayer breakfast, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gonzatxrz, for 1 hour, today, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 
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Mr. Coxen, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CONABLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baucus) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. Kocs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Druinan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vanik, for 15 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. LEGGETT, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baucus) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Roe in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Patterson of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Amero in five instances. 

Mr. AnpERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr, MCFALL. 

Mr, GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. TRAXLER. 

Mr. Fraser in two instances. 

Mr. STARK in three instances. 

Mr. Dopp. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. Kocu in three instances. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. BADILLO. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Obey in three instances. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr, VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. KELLY in two instances. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

Mr. RHODEs. 

Mr. McCottister in four instances. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. BROYHILL. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and concurrent resolution of the 
following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

S. 281. An act to amend the Regional Rail 
Reorganization Act of 1973 to increase the 
financial assistance available under section 
213 and section 215, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent resolution to 
express pride in the strength and achieve- 
ments of the Boy Scouts of America as this 
important youth movement marks its 65th 
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anniversary; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
January 31, 1975, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

212. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting notice of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of various proj- 
ects proposed to be undertaken for the Air 
National Guard, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a 
(1); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

213. A letter from the vice president and 
general manager, Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the company 
for calendar year 1974, pursuant to 33 Stat. 
375; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

214. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
proposed contract with Ingersoll-Rand Re- 
search, Inc., Princeton, N.J., for a research 
project entitled “Technical Proposal for a 
Novel Remote Controlled High Productivity 
Coal Mining System,” pursuant to section 
1(d) of Public Law 89-672; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

215. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed contract with the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., for a research proj- 
ect entitled “Hybrid Computer System for 
Optimization of Extraction Procedures in 
Tabular Coal Deposits,” pursuant to section 
1(d) of Public Law 89-672; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

216. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report of Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-November 1974, pur- 
suant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Small 
Business, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ULLMAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 1767, A bill to suspend for a 
90-day period the authority of the President 
under section 232 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 or any other provision of law 
to increase tariffs, or to take any other im- 
port adjustment action, with respect to pe- 
troleum or products derived therefrom; to 
negate any such action which may be taken 
by the President after January 15, 1975, and 
before the beginning of such 90-day period; 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 94-1). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, public 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. ADDAB- 
Bo, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. NOWAK, 
Mr. PATTISON of New York, Mr. PEP- 
Per, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Srumon, Mr. Sonarz, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Waxman, and Mr. Youne of 


Georgia) : 

H.R, 2412. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, to insure that the charge to a 
household for its coupon allotment shall not 
exceed the level established as of January 1, 
1975; to provide that this charge shall in no 
event exceed 25 percent of the household’s 
income; to guarantee food stamps to recip- 
ients of supplemental security income; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADDABBO; 

H.R. 2413. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make the parents of 
any person who died in the active military, 
naval, or air service and whose remains are 
buried in certain national cemeteries eligible 
for burial in such national cemeteries; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 2414. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of the district courts to enter any judg- 
ment, decree, or order, denying or restricting, 
as unconstitutional, voluntary prayer in any 
public school; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Koc, Mr. Peyser, Mr. 
Weaver, Mr. Bearp of Rhode Island, 
Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr. McHucu, Mr. Mixva, Mr. 
MrrcHeitt of Maryland, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. MurPHyY of New York, Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mr. Sisk): 

H.R. 2415. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 2416. A bill to amend section 3402 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to income tax collected at source), to provide 
$20 billion in immediate tax relief by reduc- 
ing the amount of tax withheld, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BOWEN: 

H.R. 2417. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to encourage the continuation 
of family farms, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 2418. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2419. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to entitle vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities 
rated as total to domestic and overseas travel 
on military aircraft on a space-available 
basis; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. Bearp of Rhode Island, 
Mr. BrncHam, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mrs. Burke of 
California, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. Domrvick V. 
DaNIELs, Mr, EARLY, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Fraser, Mr, 
HARKIN, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. McCor- 
mack, Mr. McKinney, Mr. OTTINGER, 
Mr. Patren, Mr. Rose, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. Stoxes, Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr, 
VANTE) : 
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H.R. 2420. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide for Federal participation in 
the costs of the social security program, 
with a substantial increase in the contribu- 
tion and benefit base and with appropriate 
reductions in social security taxes to reflect 
the Federal Government's participation in 
such costs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R. 2421. A bill to increase an authoriza- 
tion of appropriations in order to complete 
the Mission 66 bypass road at Vicksburg, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr COHEN (for himself, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. 
Appasso, Mr, ANDERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
Bapruto, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. BEARD of 
Rhode Island, Mr. BELL, Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Car- 
NEY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
ConyYERS, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DAvis, 
Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Duncan of Tennes- 
see, Mr, EILBERG, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, and 
Mr. FRASER) : 

H.R. 2422. A bill to provide income tax in- 
centives for the modification of certain fa- 
cilities so as to remove architectural and 
transportational barriers to the elderly and 
handicapped; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. Burke 
of Massachusetts, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr. GUYER, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HEINZ, Mr. HinsHAw, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. McCLosKey, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. MLLER of California, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD of California, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. Roz, and Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL) = 

H.R. 2423. A bill to provide income tax in- 
centives for the modification of certain fa- 
cilities so as to remove architectural and 
transportational barriers to the elderly and 
handicapped; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SARASIN, Mr. Srmon, Mr. So.arz, 
Mrs, SPELLMAN, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. TAYLOR of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. THONE, Mr. ‘TREEN, Mr. 
Wars, Mr. Waxman, Mr. CHARLES 
H. Witson of California, Mr. CHARLES 
Witson of Texas, Mr. WETH, Mr. 
Yarron, Mr. Youne of Florida, and 
Mr. FISH) : 

H.R. 2424. A bill to provide income tax in- 
centives for the modification of certain fa- 
cilities so as to remove architectural and 
transportational barriers to the elderly and 
handicapped; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 2425. A bill to provide that the pay 
of certain Federal executive and legislative 
officers for a calendar year shall be reduced 
or increased, depending upon whether there 
was Federal budgetary deficit or surplus in 
the preceding fiscal year; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H.R. 2426. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings which (subject to fur- 
ther increases under the automatic adjust- 
ment provisions) is permitted each year 
without any deductions from benefits there- 
under, and to revise the method for deter- 
mining such amount; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DOMINICE V. DANIELS (for 
himself, Mr. Escu, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. 
Asrın, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr, BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. CARR, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Horton, Mr. KocH, Mr. 
McHvucĦH, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mez- 
VINSKI, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. PATTI- 
son of New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. RisENHOOVER, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. Stupps, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr, ZEFERETTI, and Mr. DOWNEY): 

H.R. 2427. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs for 
youth camp safety; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 2428. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide that corporations, 
labor organizations, and certain Govern- 
ment contractors which make unlawful polit- 
ical contributions shall be fined in an amount 
equal to the amount of such contributions; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 2429. A bill to prohibit, except in cases 
of extreme emergency, assistance under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 to any country which does 
not make reasonable and productive efforts, 
especially with regard to family planning, 
designed to alleviate the causes of the need 
for assistance provided under such act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 2430. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964 to permit households to 
use food stamps to purchase seeds, plants 
and fertilizer from retail stores engaged pri- 
marily in the sale of seed and feed; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKINSON (for himself, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. Fascett, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
FLOWERS, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Ginn, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. Roprno, Mr, RoE, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
WINN, Mr. Younc of Alaska, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 2431. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an American Folklife Center in 
the Library of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H.R. 2432. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs of assistance under that 
title for nurse training and to revise and 
extend programs of health revenue sharing 
and health services; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 2433. A bill to substantially reduce 
the personal dangers and fatalities caused 
by the criminal and violent behavior of those 
persons who lawlessly misuse firearms by re- 
stricting the availability of such firearms for 
law enforcement; military purposes; and for 
certain approved purposes including sport- 
ing and recreational uses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2434. A bill to amend the Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 to provide that no 
rescission of budget authority proposed by 
the President shall take effect unless and 
until the Congress has passed a bill in- 
corporating such rescission; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 2435. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the restoration 
of survivor compensation to any widow or 
widower who has remarried if such remar- 
riage is later dissolved by death, annulment, 
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or divorce; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI, Mr. Hays of Ohio, Mr, 
Broomrietp, Mr. Nrx, Mr. pu PONT, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. WINN, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. FRASER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
CHARLES WILSON of Texas, Mr. RIE- 
GLE, Mr. Souarz, Mr. Bonxker, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. RODINO, Mr. QUIE, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. HORTON, Mr. LATTA, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, and Mr. FLOOD) + 

H.R. 2436. A bill to prevent famine and 
establish freedom from hunger by increas- 
ing world food production through the de- 
velopment of land-grant type universities in 
agriculturally developing nations; tọ the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Foiey, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr, BERGLAND, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado, Mr. Lrrron, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. RICHMOND, Mrs. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. KREBS, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. McHucu, Mr. FITH- 
IAN, Mr. BAaDILLO, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Gupe, Mr. Stmon, and Mr. O'HARA) : 

H.R. 2437. A bill to prevent famine and 
establish freedom from hunger by increas- 
ing world food production through the de- 
velopment of land-grant type universities in 
agriculturally developing nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. DERRICK, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr, 
Hawt, Mr. Hayes of Indiana, Miss 
JoRDAN, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. OBEY, Mr. RANGEL of New 
York, Mr. Roz, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr, STARK, 
Mr. Won Pat, Ms. Anzuc, and Mrs. 
Lioyp of Tennessee) : 

H.R. 2438. A bill to prevent famine and es- 
tablish freedom from hunger by increasing 
world food production through the develop- 
ment of land-grant type universities in agri- 
culturally developing nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 2439. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to pro- 
vide additional assistance to small employ- 
ers; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

E.R. 2440. A bill to provide for protection 
of franchised dealers in petroleum products; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 2441. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplifications, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. D1acs, 
Mr. Morrett, Mr. Howe, Mr. VANDER 
VEEN, Mr. Carr, Mr. WHALEN, and 
Mr. BEDELL) : 

ELR. 2442. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to halt the 
importation of Rhodesian chrome; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 2443. A bill to expand the membership 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to include elected school 
board officials; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 2444. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
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tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

HR. 2445. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to the organiza- 
tional and financial matters of the U.S. 
Postal Service and Postal Rate Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 2446. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce individual 
income taxes and to remove certain tax pref- 
erences available to oil and gas producers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. Treen, 
Mr. Frey, and Mr. ERLENBORN): 

H.R. 2447. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, HINSHAW: 

H.R. 2448. A bill to reestablish the fiscal 
integrity of the Government of the United 
States and its monetary policy, through the 
establishment of controls with respect to the 
levels of its revenues and budget outlays, the 
issuance of money, and the preparation of the 
budget, and for other purposes; jointly to 
the Committees on Ways and Means, and 
Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BONKER, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mr. 
ErcserG, Mr, FISHER, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. HEINZ, Ms. Jonvan, Mr. 
Macurre, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mr. ScHEUER): 

H.R. 2449. A bill to prohibit increases in 
the amount required to be paid by house- 
holds for food stamp allotments; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 2450. A bill to establish a congressional 
award program for the purpose of recogniz- 
ing excellence and leadership among young 
people; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 2451. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of commercially 
produced domestic dog and cat animal prod- 
ucts; and to prohibit dog and cat animal 
products moving in interstate commerce; 
jointly to the Committees on Ways and 
Means, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for him- 
self, Mr. Rose, Mr. BanILLo, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. Wimson of California): 

H.R. 2452. A bill to prohibit the transfer 
of atomic technology to foreign powers with- 
out the express approval of the Congress; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for him- 
self and Mr. LEGGETT) : 

H.R. 2453. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to require the consent 
of all persons whose communications are 
intercepted under certain provisions relating 
to certain types of eavesdropping; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

H.R. 2454. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide serv- 
ice pension to certain veterans of World War 
I and pension to the widows of such veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 2455. A bill to amend chapter 79 of 
title 10, United States Code, to make more 
feasible the personal appearance of a peti- 
tioner before a board authorized to correct 
discharges and dismissals from the Armed 
Forces by establishing regional boards of 
review, and to amend chapter 49 of such 
title to prohibit the inclusion of certain 
information on discharge certificates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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H.R. 2456. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the maximum entitle- 
ment to educational assistance for eligible 
veterans and eligible dependents from 36 to 
45 months; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Hicu- 
TOWER, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. JENRETTE, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, and 
Mr. THONE) : 

H.R. 2457. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow farmers to 
defer certain payments received for losses 
to crops caused by natural disasters until 
the taxable year in which the income from 
the crops would have been reported; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEZVINSKY: 

H.R. 2458. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall offer encouragement, 
advice, expertise, and other assistance for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
farmers’ markets designed to lower the cost 
of food for consumers and increase the in- 
come of small farmers; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN (for himself, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MITCHELL of New 
York, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Treen, Mr. 
CHARLES WILSON of Texas, Mr. Won 
Pat, and Mr. Yatron) : 

H.R. 2459. A bill to repeal sections 102 
and 202 of the Flood Disaster Protection Act 
of 1973 which make fiood insurance coverage 
and community participation in the national 
flood insurance program prerequisites for 
approval of any financial assistance in a 
flood hazard area, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 2460. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to make 
the Director of the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health directly re- 
sponsible to the Assistant Secretary for 
Health of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 2461. A bill to establish a temporary 
program whereby the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall provide feed grain for beef cattle 
at a reduced rate if the parity price of feeder 
and slaughter calves falls below a specified 
level; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2462. A bill to establish a temporary 
program whereby the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall provide feed grain for dairy cattle 
at a reduced rate if the parity price of milk 
falls below & specified level; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, PATTEN: 

H.R. 2463. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to require that notice of an application 
for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
be published in the newspaper; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 2464. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to prohibit, after January 1, 1975, 
an increase in the percentage of a house- 
hold's net income required to be paid for a 
monthly allotment of food stamps unless the 
Congress establishes the increase; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2465. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of the process by which the people of 
the United States nominate candidates for 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H.R. 2466. A bill to provide a civil penalty 
for persons owning any vehicles which are 
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on Federal recreational properties without 
having any litter bags; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 2467. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, to allow certain child-care institutions 
to be eligible for donations of surplus prop- 
erty from the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 

H.R. 2468. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2469. A bill to establish a national 
cemetery in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself and Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona): 

H.R. 2470, A bill to amend chapter 53 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
the same penalties for certain crimes against 
Indians as are provided for those crimes 
when the victim is a non-Indian; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Mr. 
WHALEN) : 

H.R. 2471. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 with respect to stability of the 
general price level; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROE (for himself, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr, ASHLEY, Mr. BADIL- 
LO, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Mr. COTTER, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr, EILBERG, 
Mr. Guyer, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HetstrosKr, Mr. Hype, Mr. McFatu, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. 
Siss, Mr. Souarz, Mr, STEIGER of 
Arizona, Mr. Stupps, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr, Traxier, Mr. Vicorrro, and Mr. 
Won Pat): 

H.R. 2472. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance for 
programs for the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of, and research in Huntington’s 
disease; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. 
FASCELL, and Mr. SIKES) : 

ELR. 2473. A bill to protect juvenile and 
egg-bearing spiny rock lobsters; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI (for himself and 
Mr. CORMAN) : 

HR. 2474. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide refunds in 
the case of certain uses of tread rubber, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. KREBS 
and Mr. MCFALL) : 

H.R. 2475. A bill to provide price support 
for milk at not less than 80 percent of the 
parity price therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr, STOKES: 

H.R. 2476. A bill to establish a program 
providing financial assistance to low- and 
moderate-income households with regard to 
utility costs incurred by such households; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 2477. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, SOLARZ: 

H.R. 2478. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to in- 
crease fariffs, or to take any other import 
adjustment action, with respect to petroleum 
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or products derived therefrom; to negate 
any such action which may be taken by the 
President after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2479. A bill to amend title I of Public 
Law 874, 8ist Congress, to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies for 
the education of children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 2480. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to require the Postal Service to 
consult with agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments with respect to the construction of 
certain Postal Service facilities, to establish 
hearing procedures with respect to proposals 
for such construction, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

H.R. 2481. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to provide that the elderly shall 
not be charged more for food stamp allot- 
ments than was charged under regulations 
in effect on January 1, 1975; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himslef, Mr. Bau- 
cus, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BLANCHARD, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. PATTEN, Mr. REES, and Mr. 
RINALDO) : 

H.R. 2482. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit or an income tax deduction for 
certain expenditures of a taxpayer rel ting 
to the thermal design of the residence of 
such taxpayer; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WON PAT (for himself, Mr. 
DE Luco, and Mr. BENITEZ): 

H.R. 2483, A bill to extend to certain un- 
insured residents of the United States in 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
the social security benefits normally pro- 
vided to individuals who have attained age 
72 and who fulfill other special conditions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 2484. A bill to provide that the fiscal 
year of the United States shall coincide with 
the calendar year; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 2485. A bill to incorporate Recovery, 
Inc., to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2486. A bill to encourage increased 
use of public transit systems by amending 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
& credit against individual income taxes for 
funds expended by a taxpayer for payment 
of public transit fares from his or her resi- 
dence to his or her place of employment and 
from his or her place of employment to his 
or her residence; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 2487. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
to tenants of houses or apartments for their 
proportionate share of the taxes and interest 
paid by their landlords; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2488. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2489. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to eliminate certain 
limitations on the use of Federal funds for 
social service programs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 2490. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
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services covered under the hospital insurance 
to the Committee on Ways and 


program; 
Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKT: 

H.R. 2491. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a refundable 
credit against the individual income tax for 
tuition paid for the elementary or secondary 
education of dependents; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, Mr. Fraser, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
WHALEN, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 2492. A bill to authorize assistance 
for famine and disaster relief and reconstruc- 
tion, to provide for overseas distribution and 
production of agricultural commodities, to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the right of 
life; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Dan DANIEL, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. KAZEN, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland, Mr. Nrx, Mr. PATMAN, 
Mr. PICKLE, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. STRAT- 
TON, and Mr. CHARLES WILSON of 
Texas): 

H.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate February 9 to 15, 1975, as National 
Vocational Education and National Voca- 
tional Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) 
Week; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.J. Res. 172. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim September 8 of 
each year as National Cancer Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.J. Res. 173. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution 
against social security ceiling; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. HEcHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. FisH, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Srmon, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. Conyers, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Bearp of Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Luioyp of Tennessee, Mr. RODINO, Mr 
STARK, Mr. DENT, Mr, ROE, Mr, CAR- 
NEY, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HAWKINS, Mrs 
Minx, Mr. Bapi..o, Mr. PEPPER, anc 
Mr. Ryan): 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution tha‘: 
an imposition of a ceiling on social security 
cost-of-living benefit increases not be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. Froop, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr, CONTE, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr, Epwarps of California, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mrs. Burke of California, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. Macuire, Mr. SoLarz, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mrs, SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. Dopp, Mr, HANNAFORD, Mr. 
JoHN L. Burton, Mr. Waxman, and 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN) : 

H. Con. Res. 84, Concurrent resolution 
that an imposition of a ceiling on social 
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security cost-of-living benefit increases not 
be enacted; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself, Mr. 
REUSS, Mr. BrapEMAS, Mrs. BURKE 
of California, Mr. Carr, Mr. Downey, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Leviras, and Mrs. 
SCHROEDER) : 

H. Con. Res. 85. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not impose any tariff or 
other import restriction on petroleum or 
petroleum products before April 1, 1975; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI (for himself and 
Mr. FLOOD) : 

H. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution 
requesting release of two Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

H. Res. 119. Resolution disapproving the 
deferral of budget authority represented by 
the failure of the President to apportion 
certain funds to the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland (for him- 
self, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
JENRETTE, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr, THONE, Mr. HENDERSON, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Rees, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
MOORHEAD of California, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
AvuCorn, Mr. Lacomarsino, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. CLEVELAND, and Mrs. HECK- 
LER Of Massachusetts) : 

H. Res. 120. Resolution to amend rule X of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives to 
establish a permanent Select Committee on 
Energy; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. RHODES: 
H. Res. 121. Resolution to establish a select 
committee of the House to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study with respect to intel- 


* ligence activities carried out by or on behalf 


of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 122. Resolution to establish a select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate actions necessary to locate 
Americans reported missing in action while 
serving aS members of the Armed Forces in 
Southeast Asia during the Vietnam conflict; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. MOSHER, 
Mr. Sxusrirz, Mr. HORTON, Mr. BROY- 
HILL, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, and Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio): 

H. Res. 123. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Energy; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ULLMAN (for himself and Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI) : 

H. Res. 124. Resolution providing funds for 
the expenses of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 2493. A bill for the relief of North 
Central Education Television, Inc., to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ASPIN: 

HR., 2494. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to the Boy Scouts of certain real prop- 
erty In the Chequamegon National Forest in 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2495. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Malgorzata Kuzgniarek Czapowski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R. 2496. A bill for the relief of Weath- 
ersby Bodbold Carter, Jr., and Richard T. 
Harriss IIT; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 2497. A bill to validate the conveyance 
of certain land in the State of California by 
the Southern Pacific Transportation Co.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 2498. A bill for the relief of William J. 
Erwin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2499. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Mazarakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 2500. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Escobedo-Celaya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2501. A bill for the relief of Cmdr. 
Andrew F. Jensen, U.S. Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2502. A bill for the relief of Peter Olay 
Mesikepp; to the Committee on the Judi- 
e 


iary. 

H.R. 2503. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Panoutsopoulos, Angeliki Panoutsopoulos, 
and Georgios Panoutsopoulos; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Sr es hh a NEA 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


IS MILITARY JUSTICE JUSTICE? 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said by many that military justice is fre- 
quently not justice at all. In particular, 
the treatment of officers convicted by 
courtmartial is considerably better than 
what is served up to enlisted personnel. 

An illustration of this point was re- 
cently brought to my attention by re- 
tired Chief Master Sergeant of the Air 
Force Donald L. Harlow, now the direc- 
tor of legislation for the Air Force Ser- 
geants Association. Sergeant Harlow’s 
remarks, which appeared in the associa- 
tion’s “Lobby Ledger,” follows: 

EQUAL JUSTICE FOR ALL 

The first paragraph of the Department of 
Defense “Human Goals” reads as follows: 

“Our nation was founded on the principle 
that the individual has infinite dignity and 
worth. The Department of Defense, which 
exists to keep the nation secure and at peace, 
must always be guided by this principle. In 
all that we do, we must show respect for 
the serviceman and civilian employee as a 
person, recognizing his individual needs, as- 
pirations and capabilities.” 

One of the most salient points contained 
in this creed is extracted as follows: 


“To make military and civilian service in 
the Department of Defense a mode! of equal 


opportunity for all, regardless of race or 
creed or national origin .. .” 

We believe that equal opportunity most 
certainly applies to equal consideration and 
the metering out of military justice under 
the Uniform Code. 

For the past four years, AFSA delegates in 
attendance at the annual convention have 
mandated legislation be passed, eliminat- 
ing the disparity In the application of mili- 
tary justice, as presently contained in Title 
10, US Code 858a., Article 58a. 

The inequity of punishment, under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ), 
was significantly amplified in the General 
Court-Martial of Colonel Kehrli. The facts in 
this case reveal that, while serving as com- 
mander of an Air Force unit, operating in a 
combat zone, Colonel Kehrli not only smoked 
marijuana cigarettes but also encouraged 
young enlisted men, under his command, to 
participate in his unlawful smoking habits. 
By his conduct, he not only condoned but 
also blatantly encouraged disobedience of the 
law concerning the utilization of marijuana. 

For such offenses, Colonel Kehrli was sen- 
tenced to confinement, at hard labor, for 
three years and fined $15,000. 

There is no automatic reduction provision 
for officers; thus, after serving the period 
of confinement, during which time the 
Colonel retained his rank and received full 
pay benefits, he was allowed to retire with 
the rank of colonel, receiving the same pay 
and benefits, similar to any other colonel 
retiree. 

Had this been an enlisted man or woman, 
let's say in the grade of chief master sergeant 
(CMSgt.), convicted of the same offenses, the 
application of Article 58a. would have pre- 
vailed and the individual reduced to the 
grade of airman basic. 


Most assuredly, Article 58a. is patently 
discriminatory and certainly in violation of 
the Department of Defense “Human Goals.” 

Recent GAO and DoD Corrections Council 
Studies have revealed differences between 
Services in the application of Article 58a., 
and Mr, James P. Goode, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower and Reserve Affairs 
(Personnel Policy), has directed the Judge 
Advocate (JA) and personnel to study the 
differences and come up with recommenda- 
tions. We are grateful for Mr. Goode's interest 
and efforts. 

In retrospect, we would ask that the dif- 
ferences in application of Article 58a. between 
the services not be the only consideration. 
It is more in keeping with our resolution 
and with the “Human Goals” of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that the article be revised 
to the extent that ALL “people”, regardless 
of rank or position of responsibility, be 
treated the same when it concerns military 
justice. 

It is our position that the higher the grade, 
rank and degree of responsibility, the greater 
the punishment should be, based upon the 
degree of violation of the law(s). Certainly, 
ignorance of the law is no excuse for viola- 
tion. On the other hand, those, charged with 
the responsibility of leadership and in posi- 
tions to make decisions affecting many peo- 
ple, should receive less compassion when 
flaunting the basic laws of the land or the 
principles upon which our military is struc- 
tured. 

To date, APSA is the only organization 
publicly exhibiting concern for the inequi- 
ties contained in the Uniform Code of Mili- 


tary Justice, and we will continue to lead 
the fight to seek equal justice for all. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1965 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Richmond News Leader edito- 
rial of January 28, 1975, speaks for itself, 
and I think, for the people of Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA ON THE RACK 

So the punishment will go on, 

Yesterday the Supreme Court refused to 
permit Virginia to extract itself from the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. Through Attorney 
General Andrew Miller, Virginia had sought 
exclusion from the act for good and honest 
and persuasive reasons: 

In the words of Justice William Rehn- 
quist, dissenting from yesterday’s decision, 
“the Court agreed that Virginia had made a 
prima facie case for entitlement to re- 
lief. ” 


In the words of Mr. Miller’s brief, during 
the years immediately prior to passage of 
the act, the literacy test “had no appreciable 
effect on voter registration.” 

Virginia has not used the literacy test 
since Congress approved the Voting Rights 
Act. 

Virginia has a higher percentage of blacks 
registered and blacks voting than certain 
non-Southern states not covered by the pro- 
visions of the act, 

The US. Civil Rights Commission has ac- 
knowledged that as far back as 1961, Virginia 
did not discriminate in its voting practices. 

On September 18, the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia, although 
refusing to grant Virginia relief from the 
act, commended Virginia for seeking to en- 
sure voting equality. 

Yet, the three-judges on the lower court, 
like the majority on the Supreme Court, 
ruled that Virginia must continue under the 
Voting Rights Act in order to purge Vir- 
ginia of the “effects” of segregationist pol- 
icies in the past. Which is to say that in 
matters of voting, as in matters of educa- 
tion, the prevailing argument remains: 
Virginia must be unrelentingly flogged for 
conducting itself on the basis of laws re- 
peatedly sustained by the courts, until the 
courts and the Congress threw those laws 
out the window, 

This is madness. Sheer, utter, unaccount- 
able madness, And if the Justice Department 
and the Civil Rights Commission have their 
way in Congress, which they probably will, 
our fine federal legislators will vote this year 
to extend the Voting Rights Act for another 
five or ten years. Virginia and other South- 
ern states covered by the act are to put in 
still more years of penance. 

Mr, Justice Rehnquist, and Chief Justice 
Warren Burger and Justice Lewis Powell who 
concurred in his dissent yesterday, deserve 
high praise for recognizing an indefensible 
double standard when they see one. Mr. 
Miller deserves high praise for his efforts 
in Virginia's behalf. But alas, his efforts 
have been for naught. Virginia must hang 
on the rack yet longer. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASE 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1975 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting a House concurrent resolution to 
disapprove 5-percent ceiling on social 
security cost-of-living increases, which 
was proposed in President Ford’s state 
of the Union message on January 13. 

The proposal to reduce the July social 
security cost-of-living adjustment— 
which is now projected at 8.7 percent— 
is based on the President's caution that 
the complexities in our economic system 
require the Federal Government to show 
all Americans it practices what it 
preaches about sacrifice and self-re- 
straint. I concur with the President's 
caution that we must examine the Fed- 
eral budget, but I urge that Federal fiscal 
policy must never result in increasing the 
poverty that minority groups—especially 
the elderly—endure because of social, 
legal, or economic pressure. 

Social security provides more than half 
of the income for nearly all elderly 
couples and for two-thirds of those older 
people who live alone. In spite of con- 
gressional efforts to improve social secu- 
rity benefits, the average monthly bene- 
fit for a widow of a worker is $177; for 
a retired worker, $181, for a couple, $310. 
By trying social security benefit raises 
to increases in the cost of living, Con- 
gress, with the administration’s strong 
backing in 1973, took a worthwhile step 
to upgrade benefits. 

Now, just 1 year since the cost-of-liv- 
ing amendment was signed on January 3, 
1974, President Ford asks us to step back 
insofar as the 30 million social security 
beneficiaries are concerned. Under the 
projected 8.7-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease, the average monthly benefit for 
retired would rise from $310 to $337. 
But under the administration's 5 percent 
ceiling this would amount to $325, or 
about $12 less per month. 

Retired workers would be similarly af- 
fected. The average benefits would in- 
crease from $186 to $202 a month under 
present projections. Under the adminis- 
tration’s cutback, their monthly pay- 
ments would be $195 or $7 less each 
month under the administrations propo- 
sal. Aged widows would receive, on the 
average, about $7 less per month. 

Since the Great Depression in the 
1930’s, legislation providing for social se- 
curity benefits, income safeguards, and 
unemployment cushions has been en- 
acted and these benefits have been built 
into our economy and must be preserved 
especially in times of economic stress. 
The social security program was designed 
to be self-financing, but economic and 
social changes in our society which have 
enriched so many Americans but which 
also have perpetuated the poverty of 
others, now require consideration of leg- 
islation which I have sponsored to fund 
some social security benefits out of gen- 
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eral revenues. The Social Security Ad- 
visory Council recently has proposed fi- 
nancing medicare benefits out of general 


-revenues to relieve the regressive impact 


of the social security tax on both workers 
and employers. 

Mr. Speaker, this social security cost- 
of-living increase will cost $2.6 billion. 
I urge we compare the cost of this in- 
crease with the President’s defense 
budget which I understand may provide 
for a yrecordbreaking $103 billion— 
or nearly $18 billion above this year’s es- 
timated outlays. Let us consider tighter 
spending controls but at the same time, 
recognize the impact of this proposed 
control on the health and welfare of our 
Nation's citizens who are too old or too 
handicapped to demonstrate any more 
sacrifice and self-restraint than infla- 
tion already has imposed upon them. 
Such a recognition can lead us only to 
the conclusion that this proposal is 
indefensible. 


MONEY TO BURN 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, periodically 
there appears in the press or elsewhere, 
lists containing examples of exotic and 
seemingly wasteful Federal spending. 
Having used these same items in the 
course of countless speeches to drama- 
tize the need for reduced Government 
spending, I have an especially strong fa- 
miliarity with the projects included in 
these lists. 

The value of listing these projects is 
that they direct the attention of Con- 
gress, and of the American people, to a 
serious shortcoming of government; that 
is, its tendency to waste their money. As 
President Coolidge said: 

Nothing is easier than spending public 
money. It does not appear to belong to any- 
body. The temptation is overwhelming to 
bestow it on somebody. 


My hope is that the periodic reprint- 
ing of these particular Government pro- 
grams will arouse enough citizens to the 
extent that they will contact Congress to 
complain. Then, perhaps more of my 
colleagues would be willing to risk the ire 
of special interests by saying “no” to 
frivolous Government programs. As one 
who has opposed well over $100 billion 
worth of Government spending, often to 
the displeasure of potential beneficiaries, 
I would certainly welcome such a devel- 
opment. 

In the near future, I intend to rein- 
troduce my resolution calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
guarantee a balanced Federal budget 
each year. The State of South Carolina 
has successfully operated under such a 
provision for many years, and I see no 
reason why the Federal Government 
cannot do likewise. It is possible that 
“outrageous expenditure lists” will also 
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encourage prompt consideration of my 
resolution. 

For the reasons stated, I am asking 
that a list of questionable projects 
funded by the Federal Government be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. This one 
was compiled by one of South Carolina’s 
most popular columnists, Mr. Bill Mc- 
Donald, whose article appears in the 
State newspaper on January 24, 1975. 

Of course, as my colleagues will recog- 
nize, we were never asked to approve or 
disapprove any of the individual projects 
in the list which follows. We are pre- 
sented with an overall budget from a 
Government agency, and we are asked to 
vote either for or against the appropri- 
ation. There are no line item requests 
for $37,314 for a potato chip machine in 
Morocco, for example; nor are we asked 
for an $85,000 grant to learn about the 
cultural, economic, and social impact of 
rural road construction in Poland. 

Obviously, a thorough congressional 
reexamination of the appropriations 
process, coupled with a critical look at 
the overall programs which spawn these 
questionable projects, is called for. Also, 
Congress must do a better job of audit- 
ing the agencies of Government, and 
keeping track of the money they receive 
from the American taxpayer. To this 
end, I have asked the General Account- 
ing Office to make a full investigation of 
the items in question, and make appro- 
priate recommendations to Congress. 

I am convinced that these efforts 
would result in substantial savings, 
which could even be sufficient to balance 
the budget. Certainly, the taxpayer 
would be saved many times the cost of 
the projects mentioned in the following 
article by Mr. McDonald: 

Money To Burn 
(By Bill McDonald) 

Iam not an orator, but if I were in Wash- 
ington at this troubled hour, I would stand 
up in Congress and say something like, 
“Okay, fellows, we're feeling the pinch back 
home—now you wear the shoes.” 

I would slam the gavel. I would raise my 
voice, I would do a repeat of the Mr. Smith- 
goes-to-Washington act. 

Why? (Why indeed!) A glance at the 
spending habit of Uncle Sam—as gleaned 
from the Congressional Record—should tell 
you, Your tax burden is greater, Mr. Citizen, 
because of— 

$375,000 spent by the Pentagon to study 
the frisbee. 

$121,000 to find out why people say 
“ain't.” 

$70,000 to study the smell of the perspira- 
tion given off by Australian aborigines. 

$28,361 for odor-measuring machine for 
above project. 

$17,000 for a dry-cleaning plant to spruce 
up the djellabas of the Bedouins. 

$37,314 for a potato chip machine for the 
Moroccans. 

$117,250 wages for Board of Tea Tasters. 

$68,000 paid to Queen of England for not 
planting cotton on her plantation in Mis- 
sissippi. 

$14,000 to Ford Motor Co. for not planting 
wheat, 

$2 million to Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito 
for purchase of a yacht. 


$31,650. for Speaker of the House Carl 
Albert's new carpet; $21,000 for his new 
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dvaperies; $44,000 for his chandeliers; $65,000 
for other furnishings. 

$80,000 for a zero gravity toilet for the 
space program. 

$23,000 for environmental testing of the 
same. 

$6,000 to study Polish bisexual frogs. 

$85,000 to learn about the “cultural, eco- 
nomic and social impact of rural road con- 
struction in Poland.” 

$20,000 to study the blood groups of 
Polish Zlotnike pigs. 

$5,000 to learn about Yugoslavian inter- 
tidal hermit crabs. 

$5,000 to tabulate the difference between 
native American and Indian whistling 
ducks. 

$20,000 to investigate the German cock- 
roach, 

$71,000 to compile the history of comic 
books, 

$5,000 for the analysis of violin varnish, 

$15,000 to find out how fishing boat crew- 
men cause conflicts in Yugoslavian peasant 
towns. 

$5,500 paid to the genius who wrote the 
poem “lighght". (That is not the title of 
the poem, it is the whole poem.) The whole 
thing comes to seven letters worth $714.28 
each, 

$19,300 to Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department to find out why children fall 
off tricycles. 

$2,458 to train 18 Good Humor peddlers. 

(Just clip and mail to your favorite 
Congressman.) 


RAYMOND CLARK HONORED 
HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to have the opportunity to bring to 
my colleagues’ attention Officer Ray- 
mond Clark of the Oakland, Calif., Police 
Department. On January 29, Ray Clark’s 
friends, family and associates will gather 
to pay tribute to his long participation 
and fruitful work in the Oakland Black 
Officers Association. 

Raymond Clark’s work in the Oakland 
Black Officers Association marks him as 
one of this organization’s most valuable 
members. He drafted and articulated the 
current, OBOA, organizational outline, 
wrote the current by-laws and article of 
incorporation for them, as well as deliv- 
ered the by-laws to Sacramento to be- 
come chartered. In addition, Ray Clark 
has written a thoughtful history of 
OBOA. 

Ray Clark has participated in many 
attempts to bridge the gap between the 
community and the police department. 
These range from attendance at numer- 
ous community meetings to discuss the 
problem all the way to television and ra- 
dio appearances. Clark coordinated the 
first police sponsored picnie for the com- 
munity poor people now held in Oakland. 
His participation resulted in a proposal 
for a “community relations program” 
within the police department which has 
been submitted to the chief of police. 

Raymond Clark has displayed great 
concern for black activism through his 
spirited involvement in the NAACP. He 
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is a board member of that organization 
and established the first liaisonship with 
the NAACP Lifetime Membership Club. 
Additionally, Ray Clark was invaluable 
in bringing to light the inadequate train- 
ing and racial discrimination unfortu- 
nately present in too many of our police 
departments. 

Officer Clark has proven himself a 
champion in the causes of sound policing 
and nondiscrimination. Those listed are 
only a few of his many activities and suc- 
cesses, and they serve admirably to un- 
derline the fact that Ray Clark has been 
and continues to be a unique asset to the 
Oakland Black Officer’s Association of 
the city of Oakland. I am sure you join 
me in adding praise and respect to that 
of those who will gather to honor Officer 
Raymond Clark on January 29, 1975. 


LEE HAMILTON’S WASHINGTON RE- 
PORT ENTITLED, “BUREAUCRACY 
AND CONGRESSIONAL OVER- 
SIGHT” 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
BUREAUCRACY AND CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT 


It has been 20 years since the United States 
Congress took a hard look at the internal 
revenue code. It has been just as long since 
it reviewed in detail the Social Security 
system. 

These two examples illustrate the single 
greatest weakness in the Congressional sys- 
tem: the failure of the Congress to exercise 
adequately its oversight functions. The fact 
is that the Congress simply does not give 
serious thought to how a federal program, 
once enacted, or a federal agency, once estab- 
lished, ought to be monitored. 

Frequently I encounter constituents who, 
sensing the growing power of the executive 
branch of government, complain about the 
evils of government bureaucracy. They point 
out the many kinds of bureaucratic regula- 
tions dealing with taxes, health, safety, work- 
ing conditions, welfare, and virtually every 
facet of modern life. They see the bureauc- 
racy as a demanding giant, growing in power, 
unchecked, even uncontrollable, and inter- 
fering with the way they want to do things. 

No one imagines that the task of checking 
the federal bureaucracy will be easy. There 
are 12 departments and about 55 independ- 
ent agencies, administering hundreds of pro- 
grams. The bureaucracy numbers about 3 
million people, administers a budget of over 
$300 billion and enforces laws that fill vol- 
umes. No one would expect such a vast com- 
plex to run as efficiently as the corner 
grocery store, but even making allowances, 
there is still too much inertia, unresponsive- 
ness, mismanagement, and corruption of 
power. 

Major attention must be given by the Con- 
gress to strengthening its oversight of the 
federal bureaucracy with particular em- 
phasis on performance review and evaluation. 
Without such review the power of the Con- 
gress will continue to diminish. 

Few functions of the Congress under our 
Constitutional system are more important 
than keeping an eye on the executive. Laws 
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must be carried out by the executive re- 
sponsibly and in accordance with the intent 
of the Congress. As every President acknowl- 
edges, he simply cannot fully control the 
bureaucracy, Through the appropriations 
process, the enactment of legislation, com- 
mittee investigations, advice and consent on 
appointments and treaties, informal discus- 
sion, and its review of the executive budget, 
the Congress seeks to improve and support 
the Executive branch of government, The 
Congress is in close contact with the peo- 
ple and it shares their interests. If the Con- 
gress does not bring the bureaucracy to Ac- 
count, it is not doing its job. 

By exercise of its oversight function the 
Congress signals bureaucrats how the law 
is to be administered. Since most laws do not 
settle all policy issues and leave broad dis- 
cretionary authority to the administrator, 
the Congress should aid the administrator 
in understanding the intent of the law. 

There is some good news to report. Under 
recently enacted House reforms, the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will check with 
all Congressional committees at the begin- 
ning of each session to determine what over- 
sight inquiries they plan to make. Sixty days 
after the Congress begins, the Government 
Operations Committee is to make a public 
report of the oversight agenda. The impor- 
tance of this reform is that it is a clear as- 
signment of responsibility for oversight. An- 
other reform requires that each Commit- 
tee set up a subcommittee with oversight re- 
sponsibility. 

Still other steps need to be taken. Reduc- 
tions in the size of the bureaucracy can be 
helpful in some instances. So can a require- 
ment that the bureaucracy do its business 
in public. Regulatory agencies such as the 
FPC, the ICO, and the FCC, must be scruti- 
nized more carefully, breaking up their pat- 
tern of protecting the very industries they 
were created to regulate. Close relationships 
of key Congressmen, usually committee and 
subcommittee chairmen and ranking mem- 
bers, with particular executive departments 
or agencies need to be broken up. Making the 
Congress less dependent upon the executive 
for its information will enable the Congress 
to form its own judgments, produce new 
ideas and specific recommendations. Con- 
gress cam alsO reduce the power of bu- 
reaucracy by using general revenue sharing 
and block grants, rather than categorical 
grants. And Congress can revise the civil 
service system to allow top level managers 
the flexibility and the authority to manage. 
Most important of all, of course, is the vigor- 
ous use of Congressional hearings to ask 
tough questions and to publicize the per- 
formance of the bureaucracy, and the use of 
the federal budget to demand compliance 
with Congressional intent. 

If an effective job of Congressional over- 
sight is dome, Congressmen will have less 
difficulty explaining to constituents why 
needed and obvious improvements are not 
made in Medicare, Medicaid, the tax code, 
and welfare programs, and why, when action 
is taken, it is often only patchwork, and not 
a comprehensive review of the whole pro- 
gram. 

Reform is in the air for the Congress. One 
standard to judge the effectiveness of these 
reforms will be whether they produce sys- 
tematic procedures in the Congress to de- 
termine if laws are administered and imple- 
mented as the Congress intended. The goal is 
a bureaucracy that acts vigorousiy in the 
public interest, open for all to see, and re- 
sponsive to Congressional and public scru- 
tiny, 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER 
LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 1962 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that it was 
unconstitutional for a State to allow 
public schoolchildren to recite a non- 
denominational prayer. Although more 
than a decade has passed since this out- 
rageous decision, the Congress has failed 
to enact corrective legislation. 

In the past I have tried to reverse the 
Court’s action by introducing a constitu- 
tional amendment. My amendment pro- 
vides in part that the Constitution shall 
not be interpreted to prohibit the offer- 
ing, reading from, or listening to prayers 
or biblical scriptures, if participation 
therein is on a voluntary basis, in any 
governmental or public school institution. 

The prayer amendment has received 
a simple majority vote. Unfortunately, 
however, it has never received the two- 
thirds vote of Congress that is required 
for amendments to the Constitution. 

To avoid this road block I have intro- 
duced legislation that will restore volun- 
tary prayer in public schools without a 
constitutional amendment. My bill would 
withdraw appellate jurisdiction from the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the area of volun- 
tary school prayer. This would mean that 
each State could set its own standards 
regarding school prayer. The Supreme 
Court could not intervene and override 
a State's decision. 

The action I am proposing is both con- 
stitutional and effective. The Constitu- 
tion grants Congress the right to restrict 
the Supreme Court in those areas where 
the Court does not have original juris- 
diction. For passage, such legislation 
would be treated as any other piece of 
legislation and would require a simple 
majority vote of Congress to be enacted. 
The two-thirds vote roadblock will be 
avoided. 

I urge the 94th Congress to move im- 
mediately toward restoring voluntary 
school prayer. Our Nation has already 
waited long enough for Congress to act. 


GILMAN PAYS TRIBUTE TO OFFICER 
SCALA 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
week, my congressional district has suf- 
fered a tragic loss in the murder of John 
Scala, an officer of the New York Police 
Department and a long-time resident of 
the viliage of Blauvelt, N.Y. 

Officer Scala had served 20 distin- 
guished years on the New York City 
Police Force, and was preparing for his 
retirement. Having enjoyed a retirement 
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party in his honor only 2 weeks ago, he 
was on terminal leave, working as a 
security guard at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City, when he was shot to 
death. 

Officer Scala chose as his. life’s work 
one of the most difficult, challenging 
professions in our society: that of the 
police officer. He was the embodiment of 
the law, the foundation of our social 
structure. He admirably fulfilled the re- 
sponsibilities of his difficult, thankless 
job, and when it was nearly over—when 
he was on the verge of his well-earned 
retirement—it claimed his life. 

The entire community shares the grief 
of Mrs. Scala and her children. But from 
John Scala’s life we can also take re- 
newed inspiration and dedication to the 
cause of law and order for which he gave 
so much. 

We owe an immense debt to our po- 
lice officers, a debt we can never fully 
repay. Perhaps the best way in which 
we can repay this debt is to create a 
society we all seek—a society in which 
the goals and principles of our valiant 
police officers are everyday reality, and 
in which all men and women will respect 
our laws, living together in harmony and 
peace, 

We can also fulfill our obligation to 
the families of these brave men who 
daily risk their lives in the preservation 
of peace and public safety. I will shortly 
be reintroducing a measure I was proud 
to cosponsor last session, providing for 
a Federal payment of $50,000 to the sur- 
vivors of a policeman or a fire officer who 
is killed in the line of duty. This bill will 
immeasurably help to meet the financial 
needs of the survivors, who are so often 
faced with burdensome financial prob- 
lems in their time of bereavement. 

This is the only one small way in which 
we, as a Nation, can say to our police 
officers that we are proud of them, and 
grateful for the job they do so well. 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD ROWIN 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr, ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, on February 13, the many 
friends and associates of Dick Rowin will 
honor him with a dinner-dance to be 
held at the Yugoslav Hall in San Pedro, 
Calif 


Born in Oregon, Dick's family moved 
to San Pedro when he was still a child. 
He attended the local public schools, in- 
cluding Narbonne High School. 

Meanwhile, on October 1, 1942, Dick 
registered as a longshoreman, and was 
an active member of the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 13, in San Pedro. 

After service in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II, Dick returned to San 
Pedro and the docks. Then, in recogni- 
tion of his work on behalf of his fellow 
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union members, he was elected welfare 
officer, vice president of local 13 in April 
1956. Over those years, Dick gave his 
every effort and his enormous talents 
representing insured members of the 
local before Federal and State industrial 
commissioners and the Social Security 
Administration. In addition, Dick Rowin 
served as a trustee of the union pension 
and welfare benefit fund. Ill health 
forced his recent retirement from his 
active and beneficial role with the union. 

Dick is also a loving husband and 
father. He and his wife, Rose, are the 
proud parents of six children: Vivian, 
Kathleen, Sandra, Victoria, Richard, and 
Walter. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to join with Dick Rowin’s many friends 
and admirers in paying tribute to this 
man and his life-long service on behalf 
of his fellowmen which he has per- 
formed. 


THE COAST GUARD SCUTTLES ITS 
OWN REFORMS 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, back in 1972, 
Rogers Morton pledged in testimony be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee that 
‘newly constructed American-flag ves- 
sels carrying oil from Port Valdez to U.S. 
ports will be required to have segregated 
ballast systems, incorporating a double 
bottom.” 

But National Observer writer-colum- 
nist Jamest M. Perry has found that 
would not be the case at all. Writes Perry: 

We've been had .. . again. The controver- 
sial Alaskan pipeline was approved by Con- 
gress partly because Secretary Morton prom- 
ised the Alaska ships would have these im- 
portant safeguards. They won't. 


I think Perry's column of analysis 
and opinion from the February 1 issue 
of the National Observer is frank, in- 
formative and disturbing. The column 
follows: 

Coast GUARD Scutries Its Own REFORMS 
(By James M. Perry) 


The most spectacular boat ride I’ve ever 
taken was aboard a ferry running between 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, in British 
Columbia, and Port Angeles, on the Olympic 
peninsula, in the state of Washington. The 
sea gulls glide with the boat, at the same 
speed, so you think you can reach out and 
touch them. And straight ahead, looking like 
a giant mural, is the peninsula itself, the 
jagged peaks of Mt. Olympus and Mt. 
Angeles reaching into the clouds. 

It’s a solid old ferry, and it’s been plying 
these cold, windy waters for years. Soon, 
though, new ships will be using Juan de 
Fuca, big, 100,000-ton tankers abrim with 
crude oil from Valdez, in Alaska. They'll 
come up the narrow strait, plowing through 
heavy rip tides and weathering high winds, 
turn to port, and head for docking facili- 
ties near Bellingham. 

When you think of that, you can’t help 
but think what would happen to this in- 
describably beautiful part of the world if 
one of these giant ships went aground, or 
collided with another ship, or lost power and 
began to drift. These ships carry just as 
much oil ag the Torrey Canyon, which ran 
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aground off the English coast and created 
the worst oil spill in history. 

The Torrey Canyon flew a Liberian flag 
and her captain was a tubercular Italian 
who hadn't been on land for 366 days. The 
ships that will carry the oil from Alaska 
to the state of Washington (and to southern 
California) will carry the American flag, be- 
cause the law requires that all tankers in 
the domestic trade (plying between one 
American port and another) must be 
American. 

Thus, it would seem, this country should 
be able to maintain some meaningful con- 
trol over its own ships operating in its own 
waters, especially the big new tankers that 
are being built for the Alaska trade. 

NEW REGULATIONS 


In fact, Congress specifically instructed 
the Coast Guard to come up with new regu- 
lations for domestic tankers. At the time, 
observers were hopeful that progress would 
be made, because it was the Coast Guard 
that pioneered the idea of segregated bal- 
last and double bottoms for all tankers, 
domestic and foreign. 

A little background. 

In 1969 and 1970, according to Joseph 
D. Porricelli and Virgil F. Keith, who know 
more about these things than almost any- 
one else, the average annual amount of oil 
pollution of the ocean from all sources was 
4,897,000 metric tons, of which 2,307,000 
metric tons came from ships and barges. 
Tankers, one way or another, spilled 1,450,- 
000 metric tons, of which 967,000 metric tons 
came from “routine tanker operations and 
the ballasting and cleaning of cargo oil 
tanks.” 

It works this way. After a tanker unloads 
its oil, it takes on seawater as ballast, to make 
sure, among other things, that the propeller 
gets down into the water. For years, the usual 
procedure was to put the seawater ballast 
in the same tanks that had carried the oil. 


“CLINGAGE” PROBLEMS 


Before it takes on more oil, the tank- 
er empties out the seawater ballast. But the 
seawater mixes with oil that clings to the 
walls and the bottom of the tanks. Some- 
times, this “clingage” amounts to 2 per cent 
of the oil carried by the tanker. Figure it 
out: On a ship carrying 200,000 tons of oil, 
that’s 4,000 tons, a hell of a lot of oll. Most 
big tankers, these days, have an improved 
system called LOT, for “load on top,” in 
which the oil residue and the ballast are 
pumped into a holding tank and the mixture 
is allowed to settle. The water is then drawn 
off from the bottom and dumped into the 
ocean. The oil remaining in the holding tank 
is combined with the next oil cargo. LOT 
is an improvement, but it’s not a solution, 
because it’s only about 80 per cent effective. 

The solution is a segregated-ballast sys- 
tem, in which certain tanks always carry oll, 
certain other tanks always carry ballast, 
and the twain shall never meet. Ships with 
double bottoms can use the space between 
the outer shell and the inner shell for segre- 
gated ballast. The double bottom serves an- 
other purpose: It can often prevent big oil 
spills when the ship runs aground. Coast 
Guard Commander James C. Card analyzed 
30 tanker accidents in American waters be- 
tween 1969 and 1973 in which pollution oc- 
curred. If those 30 ships had been fitted 
with double bottoms (and none were), 27 of 
them would not have polluted. A total oil 
spili of 11,000 tons would have been pre- 
vented in close-to-shore American waters. 

Collisions and rammings (a collision is 
when you hit another ship, a ramming is 
when you run into a bridge or something) 
are major pollution sources too, and double 
bottoms would help with them. Double hulls 
and doub.e bottoms would be even better. 

There are other problems. These big 
tankers don"t maneuver very well. They have 
one boiler, one shaft, one propeller, and when 
they're moving along at top speed (about 16 
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knots for most of them) it takes three miles 
and 20 minutes to bring them to a stop. You 
can maneuver better, in harbor and at sea, in 
a ship equipped with lateral thrusters and 
a controllable-pitch propeller, both long in 
service on many tankers. This equipment, 
Eldon V. C. Greenberg of the Center for 
Law and Social Policy notes, has “particular 
benefits” for our tankers operating in our 
coastal and harbor waterways. A control- 
lable-pitch propeller, for example, can pro- 
vide a 25 per cent reduction in straight-line 
stopping distance. This capability, Green- 
berg says, dryly, “might also prove useful on 
tankers loaded with Alaskan oll navigating 
the treacherous Straits of Juan de Fuca.” 

Well, sò much for the background, These 
are just some of the problems the Congress 
wanted the Coast Guard to deal with in its 
new regulations. Now we come to the point 
of inquiring what these regulations will pro- 
vide. Remember, first, that ít was the Coast 
Guard that pioneered in demanding many of 
these reforms, including double bottoms (a 
call that fell on deaf ears at the interna- 
tional maritime convention in London in 
1973). 

The Coast Guard gave advance notice of 
its new regulations on June 28, 1974, just 
two days before it was required to issue its 
final regulations. To the consternation of 
environmentalists, the new regulations said 
nothing about a segregated ballast—double 
bottom standard; said nothing, either, about 
thrusters and controllable-pitch propellers. 
In fact, the Coast Guard broke no new 
ground; it merely went along with the regu- 
lations approved by the Liberians and the 
Greeks and all the rest at London and made 
those international regulations applicable to 
our domestic trade in our own ships. 

The point of giving advance notice is to 
give people and organizations affected by the 
proposed regulations time to challenge them 
or to suggest changes in them. The Coast 
Guard got a heavy response, most of it nega- 
tive, The White House’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality said it was “keenly disap- 
pointed.” The governor of Alaska “strongly 
urged” the Coast Guard to reconsider. The 
governor of the state of Washington ob- 
jected, and Rogers Morton, the Secretary of 
the Interior, said the failure to require 
double bottoms was a “serious error which 
may adversely affect the environment. of 
Alaska, Canada, the northwestern United 
States and, indirectly, the entire world for 
decades to come.” 

It was the same Rogers Morton who sol- 
emnly pledged, in testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee on June 22, 1972, 
that “newly constructed American-flag 
vessels carrying oil from Port Valdez to 
United States ports will be required to have 
segregated ballast systems, incorporating a 
double bottom. ...” 

The Coast Guard has considered all these 
replies—and it's going to hold firm. Rear 
Adm. W. M. Benkert, chief of the Office of 
Merchant Marine Safety, told me last week 
that the final rules will be issued in a 
month’s time and that “they will not re- 
quire segregated ballast and double bottoms 
in new tankers.” Nor, he said, will the new 
rules require thrusters or controllable-pitch 
propellers, although the preamble will say 
the Coast Guard is looking into them. 

“We collected new data,” the admiral said, 
“and we changed our mind. We don't think 
groundings are as serious a problem as we 
once thought, and we determined that the 
economics of double bottoms militate against 
them, They cost a hell of a lot more money.” 

What the Coast Guard will require is that 
tankers of 70,000 tons or more laid down 
or ordered prior to the end of 1974 be bullt 
with segregated ballast systems (along with 
or without, double bottoms). That won't do 
much for the tankers now being bullt, be- 
cause they meet the deadline casily. Beyond 
that, there's a “grandfather clause” that ex- 
cuses older tankers from the new regulations, 
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The American-flag fleet of oil tankers is one 
of the oldest in the world, and all but a 
handful are way under 70,000 tons. There's 
no cut-off date for these old rust buckets 
(though that, too, is under “consideration” 
by the Coast Guard) so they'll continue to 
ply our waterways, spilling and dumping oil 
every hour, every day, for years and years. 

We've been had ... again. The contro- 
yersial Alaskan pipeline was approved by 
Congress partly because Secretary Morton 
promised the Alaska ships would have these 
important safeguards. They won't. 

Even some of the oil companies haye been 
had. Acting in good faith and in full ex- 
pectation that the new regulations would 
require double bottoms, they willingly paid 
the premium in ordering up 20 new double- 
bottom tankers. 

Thus it is that our tankers operating in 
our waters under our laws will be no better 
and no safer (by law, anyway) than an old 
World War II tanker that might be flying 
a Liberian flag of convenience and might, 
right now, be working its way up the coast 
of Malaysia with a crew of Lascars. 

“Sure,” says Admiral Benkert, “we've taken 
a lot of political pressure on this, both pro 
and con. Everybody has a right to make a 
pitch. It's our job to appraise the pitches 
and come up with the right answers.” 

This time, though, the Coast Guard wasn't 
ready. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr, Speaker, more 
and more of my mail in the past several 
weeks has been dedicated to the worsen- 
ing state of the American economy. Peo- 
ple are truly becoming concerned that 
the present crisis is more than tempo- 
rary, and will lead to a very definite 
change in the American standard of 
living. 

At the same time, it has become crystal 
clear to me that a great portion of the 
blame must be laid to deficit Federal 
spending, and that we must begin now to 
reverse this dangerous trend. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point of 
the Recor» a statement which I drafted 
to be used at the opening of my monthly 
news conference in my district. I urge all 
my colleagues to read it carefully and 
consider the points I raise. 

The statement follows: 

COMMENTS BY CONGRESSMAN JACK BRINK- 
LEY AT OPENING OF NEWS CONFERENCE 
IN Conumaus, GA, January 31, 1975 
It has become increasingly apparent these 

last weeks and months that the American 

public is growing weary of bold statements 
and stern warnings from those in public of- 
fice, too seldom followed up with action. 

Whether you or I or anyone cares to admit it 

or not, the nation is in dire trouble, and the 

basis of this trouble is economic in nature. 

I am convinced now more than ever before 

that the crisis we now sre in is more than 

simply another period of recession, such as 
those we frequently hear references to in the 
1950s and 60s. 

I submit, in fact, that this crisis is the true 
crossroads in America’s great life. The path 
we take from here on will determine whether, 
in the future, we again head up or begin a 
downward slide from which we cannot and 
will not fully recover. 

It is easy to blame the economic crisis 
entirely on the petroleum problem, or on 
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wage demands, or on wasteful spending by 
American consumers, but I have to say that 
such thinking, in which all of us have en- 
gaged from time to time, is ludicrous, espe- 
cially when one looks at the very poor exam- 
ple that the government itself has set. A 
review of the spending habits of the past two 
decades clearly shows that the federal gov- 
ernment has been as wasteful as, indeed more 
wasteful than, any consumer could possibly 
be. 

The Congress—under the Great Society 
and new federalism to a very substantial ex- 
tent—has simply overspent to the point 
where we must now make some hard deci- 
sions, Either we continue to live beyond our 
means, to overspend, and cause federal difi- 
cits to soar to unprecedented peacetime lev- 
els; or we cut back now, as difficult as such 
a move may be and as much as it might 
cause hardship. It has been far too easy, up 
to now, for the Congress to vote, vote, vote 
on every spending proposal that comes 
along—simply because such proposals are 
politically popular or guarantee that we 
satisfy everybody. 

But do you realize that if the federal gov- 
ernment stays in its current routine of 
wealth distribution and transfer payments, 
by the turn of the century, we will not only 
be well along the road to socialism, but. will 
be socialist, for all practical purposes? It 
is conservatively projected that if current 
levels of transfer payments—taking from the 
productive to give to the nonproductive— 
continue, the majority of this nation’s gross 
national product will be oriented toward 
government programs, rather than toward 
the private enterprise sector. This is indeed 
a sorry commentary on a great and thriving 
nation which for so long has prided itself 
in its productivity, its free enterprise system 
and its willingness to aid personal gain and 
fortune, but not to provide it outright! 

Well, I, as one member of the Congress, 
have now grown tired of seeing the federal 
government attempt to be the caretaker of 
everyone, seldom asking for personal sacrifice 
by anyone, and seeming to hold out a promise 
of Utopia which can be gained simply by 
appropriating more money—money that long 
since has stopped coming from a solvent 
federal treasury/but a federal treasury sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into debt and despair. 
This senseless system of running a country 
must come to an end, however unpleasant 
the thought might at first seem. 

It upsets me beyond description to see 
government bureaucrats in Washington rid- 
ing all over town in their shiny black 
chauffered cars—some 800 of them in Wash- 
ington alone—and languishing in their 
plush offices, with little realization of what 
their irresponsible and foolish decisions often 
do to this country. It disconcerts me equally 
to see waste, inefficiency, and often pure 
greed, perpetuated among numerous govern- 
ment agencies afraid of asking the Congress 
for too little money, and therefore grabbing 
for all they can get—and usually spending 
it freely just so that they can ask for twice 
as much the following year. 

But what pains me above all, and this is 
a responsible observation based on more than 
eight years in the Congress, is to see the 
drastic change in attitude which the Ameri- 
can public has undergone—largely through 
no fault of its own, but because of the at- 
mosphere permeating out of Washington— 
an attitude that federal spending is bad until 
it comes to their special program or subsidy. 
Believe me, hundreds of isolated areas of this 
type add up to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in a very short time. 

Therefore, I have come to the conclusion 
that I cannot be a party to this on-going 
spending madness. I cannot support a grow- 
ing system of promising everything—budget 
control, fiscal responsibility, economic or- 
der—but delivering little or nothing because 
it just seems to work out that way. 
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Reluctantly, I have decided and am deter- 
mined that, except in very compelling cir- 
cumstances, I will vote AGAINST every new 
spending proposal that comes before the 
House of Representatives. 

Additionally, I have inserted this state- 
ment into the Congressional Record for all 
to see, and to urge my colleagues in the House 
to adopt a similar position. I recognize, of 
course, that there are those right here in the 
3rd District who will initially agree with my 
approach, but then will take issue with me 
when a favorite program of theirs comes 
along 6, 12 or 18 months from now. I regret 
that I might have to vote in a manner unac- 
ceptable or dissatisfying to them, but I will 
always do so with one sole thought in mind— 
this country must return to fiscal sanity. 

We cannot blame other factors for the 
economic crisis until we first sweep around 
our own government bureaucracies—and that 
is precisely what I intend to start doing. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY UNDERSHER- 
IFF HARRY L. OLIVER RETIRES 
FROM 46 YEARS OF DEDICATED 
SERVICE 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. McFALL., Mr. Speaker, after nearly 
50 years of dedicated and distinguished 
service to the public as a law enforce- 
ment officer, Stanislaus County, Calif., 
Undersheriff Harry L. Oliver is retiring. 

Undersheriff Oliver’s retirement comes 
at a time when the Stanislaus County 
sheriff's office has sustained the retire- 
ment of another dedicated individual, 
former Sheriff Dan Kelsay, who retired 
in December after 23 years as sheriff. 

On February 15, the Stanislaus County 
Sheriff’s Employees’ Foundation will 
honor Undersheriff Oliver with a retire- 
ment dinner in Turlock, Calif., a city in 
which he once held the post of chief of 
police. 

Those who will gather that evening will 
be there to express appreciation, respect, 
and friendship for a man who has been 
a leader in his field and a dedicated, 
service-minded member of his commu- 
nity. 

Undersheriff Oliver began his law en- 
forcement career in 1929 in Solano 
County. 

In 1941 he became a lieutenant in the 
Vallejo Police Department. It was fol- 
lowing this service that in 1949 he þe- 
came chief of police of Turlock, a post he 
held until 1954. 

At that time, Sheriff Kelsay called 
upon him to join the Stanislaus County 
Sheriff’s Department. Sheriff Kelsay rec- 
ognized that the times required police 
officers to gain intensified professional 
training, and Undersheriff Oliver became 
the backbone of what is now the Modesto 
Regional Criminal Justice Training Cen- 
ter. When he took this post, he was serv- 
ing as coordinator of the Central Valley 
Peace Officers’ Training School for pre- 
employment, as well as being involved 
in the in-service training program at 
Modesto Junior College. 

Though Undersheriff Oliver is retir- 
ing, he leaves a positive legacy in the 
men and women who are continuing to 
serve in various aspects of law enforce- 
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ment, not only in Stanislaus County, but 
throughout the State of California. 

Undersheriff Oliver’s other profes- 
sional contributions and community ef- 
forts are legion. 

He serves on the advisory committee 
for the Modesto Regional Criminal Jus- 
tice Training Center. He is a member 
and past director of the Stanislaus 
County Peace Officers’ Association. 

Undersheriff Oliver graduated from 
the 39th session of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation’s National Academy 
and holds a life membership in the Cal- 
ifornia Peace Officers’ Association. He is 
a member of the California State Sher- 
iffs’ Association, and a past president of 
the Solano County Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In Turlock, Undersheriff Oliver is a 
member of the Masonic Lodge, and has 
served as president of the Shrine Club. 
He is a member of the Scottish Rite 
Lodge of Stockton and a past secretary- 
treasurer of the Central Valley Scottish 
Rite Club. 

He also has served as chairman of the 
Turlock Red Cross Fund Drive. 

Undersheriff Oliver devotes consider- 
able energies as a member of the Stanis- 
laus County Emergency Medical Care 
Committee. 

He is a founding member of the 
board of the Turlock-based Medic- 
Alert Foundation and also serves on 
the foundation's executive committee. 
During his retirement, Undersheriff Oli- 
ver will be devoting more time to the life- 
saving Medic-Alert Foundation. 

For me, it has been a distinct personal 
honor to know Harry Oliver and count 
him as a friend. 

All who have been privileged to know 
and work with Harry Oliver, know that 
he and his charming wife, Edith, will 
look forward to new opportunities to en- 
joy the new vistas that life will offer 
and do things that a busy schedule has 
not permitted in the past. 

Although I will not be present for 
Harry’s retirement dinner, I would 
want to take this opportunity to offer 
best wishes and say thank you, Harry 
for many years of work and contribu- 
tions made in the best tradition of serv- 
ice to the public and community. 


TERRITORIAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENT 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the thousands of elderly persons on 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico who have reached the age of 72, yet 
are ineligible to collect social security 
benefits, I am today introducing a meas- 
ure which I have previously introduced 
in the 93d Congress as H.R. 9263 to pro- 
vide our senior citizens with the benefits 
they deserve and need, 

The bill would amend section 228(e) of 
the Social Security Act to include ter- 
ritorial Americans within the scope of 
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this section of Federal law. As you know, 
section 228(e) was originally passed some 
years ago to permit elderly Americans 
who have reached the dignified age of 72 
and have not contributed sufficiently to 
the social security fund to be eligible for 
benefits. Due to an oversight in the law, 
however, your fellow Americans in the 
territories were not included in section 
228(e), thus denying these citizens even 
the scantest pension to help them 
through their twilight years. 

I need not go into the various horror 
stories, oft-repeated here, which detail 
the incredible hardship our senior citi- 
zens endure because of inadequate 
finances. It is no secret that large num- 
bers of these people failed to generate 
sufficient earning power to carry them 
through their retirement years. And, in 
these times of skyrocketing living costs, 
how our financially dependent elderly 
can be expected to make ends meet is 
beyond me. 

Of course, age is a great leveler of 
persons and the elderly in the American 
territories are just as troubled by insuf- 
ficient funds as are those here on the 
mainland. While I do not contend that 
my amendment would make anyone in 
the U.S. territories rich, it would provide 
them with some small pension—enough, 
hopefully, to help carry them through 
their great difficulties, 


TRIBUTE TO HUGO F. SCHUNHOFF 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor for me to pay tribute to one of 
the most outstanding citizens of Cali- 
fornia's Ninth Congressional District, 
Mr. Hugo F. Schunhoff. This man has 
dedicated many selfless years to the field 
of deaf education, and as a result, de- 
serves the respect of all. On February 21, 
1975, a retirement dinner will be held 
by friends and colleagues of Mr. Schun- 
hoff’s to salute his many achievements. 
Although I regret I cannot be with him 
on this memorable occasion, I would like 
to express a special thanks to Mr. Schun- 
hoff for his exceptional efforts to promote 
individual counseling and guidance for 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 

For the past 15 years, the California 
School for the Deaf in Berkeley has been 
fortunate to have Mr. Schunhoff as their 
superintendent. In this capacity, Mr. 
Schunhoff has worked diligently, con- 
stantly directing his energies toward 
providing better educational opportuni- 
ties for the deaf. It is worth mentioning, 
that the caliber of this particular school 
is high; one of its prominent features 
being the emphasis placed upon curricu- 
lar improvement through the utilization 
of new methods of instruction. Again, 
many of this school’s educational innova- 
tions can be attributed to Mr. Schunhoff, 
and I am sure that upon his retirement, 
he will be sorely missed. 

Prior to his present position as super- 
intendent, Mr. Schunhoff, due to his 
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seemingly unlimited energy, accumulated 
a personal history of accomplishments 
which deserve recognition. The list is 
long: President of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, 1963-66; member of the Council 
for Exceptional Children; State president 
of the West Virginia Federation of Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1958-59; 
member of the Convention of Instructors 
of American Schools for the Deaf and a 
life member of the National Education 
Association; member on the Advisory 
Committee for the Program of Training 
Teachers of the Deaf, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Public Law 87-276, 1964-65; mem- 
ber of the Secretary’s National Advisory 
Board on Establishment of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1965-66; panelist, White House Con- 
ference on Education, 1965; and a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children, U.S. Office of Education, 
1967-69. 

Again I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Schunhoff, and wish 
him the best of luck in all his future 
endeavors. 


ON THE DECRIMINALIZATION OF 
MARIHUANA 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am circu- 
lating amongst our colleagues a bill, H.R. 
561, for cosponsorship. If enacted, the 
legislation would decriminalize the per- 
sonal possession and the use of mari- 
huana. The bill was first introduced by 
Senator Javits in the Senate and myself 
in the House on April 20, 1972. It would 
remove all penalties for the possession 
of marihuana for personal use in a pri- 
vate home; it would also allow not-for- 
profit transfer of marihuana and the 
possession of reasonable amounts of 
marihuana in public when such posses- 
sion is incident to private use. Marihuana 
smoking in public would continue to be 
a crime. 

I know how controversial this matter 
is, not because of a disagreement in the 
approach, but rather because legislators 
think that their constituents will not 
approve of it. I have met very few people 
who when made aware of the contents 
of the bill and its approach—decriminal- 
ization, not legalization—who do not 
agree with it. Yet, it has been extremely 
difficult to obtain congressional support 
for the bill, 

On the other hand, in the State legis- 
latures there have been forward move- 
ments in this area. Recently, the State 
of Oregon enacted legislation which 
made use or promotion of 1 ounce or less 
of marihuana a misdemeanor carrying 
with it a $100 or less fine. 

I am pleased to report that our for- 
mer colleague, Hugh Carey, now Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, said this 
week that he is considering recommend- 
ing the removal of criminal penalties for 
possession of small amounts of mari- 
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huana and replacing them with “a sys- 
tem of fines or mandatory attendance at 
health clinics.” 

On January 27, 1973, the New York 
State Bar Association officially adopted 
the position that “the criminal prohibi- 
tion of marihuana . . . undermines re- 
spect for alllaw.. .” 

In June of last year, the Illinois State 
Bar Association passed a resolution call- 
ing for the legalization of marihuana 
possession. On February 14, 1974, the 
Massachusetts Bar Association endorsed 
elimination of the crime of international 
possession. 

Mr. Speaker, let me provide the House 
with some statistics bearing on the need 
for this legislation. The FBI Uniform 
Crime Report for 1973 states that 66.9 
percent of all drug arrests last year in- 
volved marihuana. Marihuana arrests in 
1973 increased 43 percent over the prior 
year. The State of California led the 
country with 95,110 marihuana arrests 
made in that State. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the statis- 
tics now available, at least 26 million 
Americans, or 16 percent of the adult 
population, have tried marihuana at least 
once. Thirteen million Americans smoke 
marihuana on a regular basis. If in one 
fell swoop we were to place just the 13 
million regular users in jail for 1 year, 
the cost to the American public at more 
than $6,000 per prisoner per year, would 
be over $79 billion. Does anyone suggest 
that this is practicable? Yet equal appli- 
cation of the law would demand such 
action. 

I invite my colleagues to consider co- 
sponsorship of this measure as a rea- 
sonable alternative to current law. The 
bill follows: 

H.R. 561 
A bill to amend certain provisions of the 

Controlled Substances Act relating to 

marihuana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Con- 
trolled Substances Act is amended by in- 
serting immediately after section 404 thereof, 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 404A, (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 308, 401(a) (1), 404, or any 
other provision of this title or any other Fed- 
eral law, it shall not be unlawful for any 

erson— 

(1) (A) to possess, within a private dwell- 
ing or other residence, marihuana for his 
own use, or for the use of others, within 
any such residence or dwelling, if such 
marihuana is not possessed with the intent 
to distribute, transfer, or sell such marihuana 
in violation of this title or any other Federal 
law; or 

“(B) to possess, in a public area, mari- 
huana in a reasonable amount, if the pos- 
session of such marihuana is incident to a 
private use within the purview of subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, and is not with 
the intent to distribute, transfer, or sell 
such marihuana in violation of this title or 
any other Federal law; or 

“(2) to distribute, transfer, or sell, in pub- 
lic or private, any marihuana, lawfully pos- 
sessed, to any person for a private use within 
the purview of subparagraph (A) of the first 
paragraph of this subsection, if such distri- 
bution, transfer, or sale is not made for 
profit. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 611 or any other provision of this 
title or any other Federal law, marihuana in 
the lawful possession df any person shall 
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not be considered contraband and shall not 
be subject to seizure or forfeiture by the 
United States. 

“(c) In the prosecution of any person 
charged with an offense in violation of any 
Federal law, the fact that such person was 
suffering from marihuana intoxication at 
the time of the commission of that offense 
shall not be a defense to that charge or any 
element thereof. 

“(d) For purposes of subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the possession of marihuana in an 
amount not to exceed three ounces shall be 
deemed to be a reasonable amount, if such 
possession is incident to a private use within 
the purview of subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of this section, 
and is not with the intent to distribute, 
transfer, or sell such marihuana in violation 
of this title or any other Federal law.”. 


IN MEMORIAM TO THE RIGHT REV- 
EREND MONSIGNOR EDWARD J. 
SCULLY BELOVED PASTOR OF 
THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY R. C. CHURCH WAYNE, N.J. 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
January 7, 1975, the congregation of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary in my hometown of 
Wayne, the residents of my Eighth Con- 
gressional District and the State of New 
Jersey mourned the pasing of one of our 
Nation’s most distinguished members of 
the clergy, outstanding character-build- 
er of our young people, highly esteemed 
benefactor to all of our people, long time 
personal friend and neighbor; the Be- 
loved Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward J. Scully. 

His 45 years in the priesthood spanned 
a dedicated lifetime of goodwill and 
brotherhood in unselfish devotion to 
mankind that has truly enriched the 
spiritual, educational, recreational and 
cultural endowments of our community, 
State, and Nation. I know that you and 
our colleagues here in the Congress will 
want to join with me in extending our 
sincere condolences to the remaining 
members of his immediate family: His 
sister, Mrs. Patricia J. O’Brien of New- 
ark, N.J.; and his three brothers, John 
of Morristown, N.J.; Maurice of Avon, 
N.J.; and Thomas, a member of the 
Christian Brothers at Annandale, Md. 

We have indeed lost a great friend and 
adviser whose inner greatness in his re- 
spect for God and man has earned him 
the eternal gratitude of all of us. As 
most poignantly expressed by the Honor- 
able Gerard Porter, esteemed trustee of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary Church: 

He will be here with us, forever, right at 
the shrine (the Blessed Mary shrine on the 
church property where the Monsignor has 
been interred to be lastingly cherished as 
sacred). Being a humble man was not his 
routine, but he was a simple man; a simple, 
basic follower of the Catholic religion. There 


are no gray area in the Catholic church as 
far as Monsignor Scully was concerned. 


Monsignor Scully was born Novem- 
ber 18, 1903, in Newark and was ordained 
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in the Sacrament of Holy Orders on 
June 8, 1930 at St. Patrick’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral, Newark, N.J. He was a graduate of 
St. Peter’s Preparatory School, Jersey 
City; Seton Hall College; and the Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary, Darling- 
ton where he completed his studies for 
the priesthood. 

The richness of his wisdom and the 
quality of his leadership have been an 
inspiration to all of us. Throughout his 
lifetime of unselfish service to the pub- 
lic good, he has built for the people a 
solid foundation of trust and integrity 
that strengthen the character; a con- 
crete place to participate for spiritual, 
recreational and educational pursuits; 
the warmth of friendship that binds peo- 
ple together in common endeavor and 
purpose; and a fond memory of the 
greatness of a man who placed others 
above self in the pursuit of happiness 
and contentment in service to God and 
his fellowman. 

His early assignments as a priest in- 
cluded St. Anne’s Church, Jersey City 
and St. Bernard’s Church, Plainfield, 
N.J. In 1930 as a young curate at St. 
Michael’s Church, Newark he organized 
one of the first Catholic Boy Scout 
Troops before transferring in 1935 to as- 
sist the pastor at St. Vincent’s Church, 
Madison, N.J. He established a young 
ladies’ Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society, and an- 
other boy scout troop at St. Vincent's. 
His achievements during this period were 
widely acclaimed and in the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Diocese of Paterson 
in 1938 he was appointed the first direc- 
tor of the Propagation of the Faith. 

My hometown of Wayne was next 
blessed by the good works of Monsignor 
Scully. In 1945 he was appointed as the 
first resident priest of our community 
as pastor of Holy Cross Church where his 
parish in the Mountainview section of 
Wayne had been a Franciscan Mission 
for 19 years. 

Under his unswerving direction, devo- 
tion, sincerity of purpose, and diligence 
to meet the great needs of our people, 
he moved ahead with foresight and per- 
severance in acquiring land sites and 
building the necessary edifices to con- 
duct religious services and educational 
programs for the people of our region. 
The first parochial school in our com- 
munity was opened under the direction 
of Monsignor Scully in 1950. Monsignor 
Scully coordinated and under his respon- 
sibility and diocesan jurisdiction ac- 
quired for the church the land site for 
the DePaul Regional High School on 
Alps Road and the site of Our Lady of 
the Valley Church in the Preakness sec- 
tion of Wayne—all of which are striking 
memorials of his exemplary accomplish- 
ments. The construction of his final pas- 
torate, the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
was completed in June 1959 and ded- 
icated by Bishop James A. McNulty on 
November 29, 1959. 

Monsignor Scully was designated 
Papal Chamberlain with the accom- 
panying title of monsignor by Pope Pius 
XII in 1954 and domestic prelate by 
Pope Paul VI in 1964. He was the first 
director of religious vocations in the 
diocese and the first chaplain of the 
Serra Club comprised of leading citizens 
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in our business and professional com- 
munity dedicated to fostering vocations 
to the priesthood. He was chaplain of 
the Butler district of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women for 25 years; a 
member of the Priests Senate; vicar of 
Wayne and Little Falls, N.J.; and served 
on the diocesan board of consultors for 
the past 10 years. 

The monsignor’s outstanding contri- 
butions to the civic and cultural en- 
deavors of our community are warmly 
expressed in the formal resolution 
unanimously adopted by the governing 
body of the township of Wayne on Jan- 
uary 15, 1975, which reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, residents of Wayne Township 
mourn the passing of Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Edward J. Scully of Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Roman Catholic Church, Ratzer 
Road, Wayne, New Jersey, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 7, 1975; and 

Whereas, Monsignor Scully became Pastor 
of Holy Cross Roman Catholic Church of 
Wayne in the year 1945; and 

Whereas, this gave him the unique honor 
of being the first resident Catholic priest in 
the Township of Wayne; and 

Whereas, Monsignor Scully in 1953 orga- 
nized the Nocturnal Adoration Society of 
Wayne which is still in existence and active 
in the Township; and 

Whereas, in the year 1955 Monsignor 
Scully, built and was named Pastor of the 
new Parish, Immaculate Heart of Mary in 
Packanack Lake; and 

Whereas, this truly outstanding priest not 
only purchased the land for Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Parish but also purchased the 
necessary land for Our Lady of the Valley 
Parish in Preakness and De Paul Regional 


High School on Alps Road; and 

Whereas, Monsignor Edward J. Scully, the 
Dean and Vicar of all Wayne Catholicism was 
& man whose entire life was an act of dedi- 
cation to his God, his Country, and to his 
Community; and 


Whereas, this dedicated servant of God 
faithfully served his flock for 45 years; and 

Whereas, men of all faiths and political 
beliefs had long sought and eagerly utilized 
his advice, counsel, and guidance; and 

Whereas, this fine man of the cloth has left 
an everlasting mark etched in the minds and 
hearts of all Wayne residents, 

Therefore, be it resolved that Mayor New- 
ton E. Miller, Council President Charles Kab- 
bash and Members of the Council, James J. 
Duggan, Harry Rudiger, Joseph Vadala, 
James Mingo, Walter Jasinski, David Waks, 
Thomas Elm and Estelle Perry mourn the 
passing of Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward J. Scully, and 

Be it further resolved that this Resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of the Janu- 
ary 15, 1975 Public Meeting of the Wayne 
Governing Body and copies be forwarded to 
members of Monsignor Scully’s family and 
to the Council of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Roman Catholic Church. 


The spontaneous response at the cele- 
bration of mass attended by his many, 
many friends of all religious beliefs who 
gathered in homage to pay the last re- 
spects of a grateful people to the mon- 
signor was indeed awe inspiring. With 
your permission I would like to insert at 
this point in our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most descriptive news story that ap- 
peared in the Herald News, by News 
Staff Writer Joan Wiessman who has 
captured the deep reverence and solem- 
nity of the Monsignor’s last rites in her 
writings as follows: 
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MONSIGNOR SCULLY ENSHRINED 
(By Joan Wiessmann) 

Wayne.—A dedicated priest has been laid 
to rest in the shrine of the Blessed Mary 
in front of the church he founded. 

“Our brother Edward has fallen asleep,” 
said Bishop Lawrence Casey of the Paterson 
Diocese, chief celebrant during the resurrec- 
tion mass held Saturday morning for Msgr. 
Edward J. Scully at the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Church, 580 Ratzer Road. 

The Rev. Msgr. Walter J. Jarvais, a class- 
mate and intimate friend of Wayne’s first 
resident priest, called Msgr. Scully's lifetime, 
“The priestly success story.” 

“He will be here with us forever, right at 
the shrine," said Gerard Porter, a parishioner 
and close friend of the stately, Tl-year-old 
priest. 

In spite of dismal weather, the church 
sanctuary and the all-purpose room adjacent 
to it, were filled. Cars, unable to find room 
in the large parking lot, were parked in a 
one-half mile radius of the church grounds. 
The 14-acre site, high on a hill overlooking 
Packanack Lake, was chosen by Msgr, Scully. 

Quiet tears spilled on the cheeks of parish- 
ioners, relatives and nuns during the solemn 
procession of about 80 priests of the Paterson 
Diocese who paid their last respects to the 
man who spent 30 of his 44 years in the 
priesthood administering pastoral services at 
the Holy Cross Church of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Church in Wayne. 

Rep. Robert A. Roe, D-8, a native of Wayne 
and a parishioner at Holy Cross, arrived to 
pay tribute to the priest he had known 30 
years. Roe’s brother, James, followed the 
pallbearers. 

Bishop Casey said of Msgr. Scully, “He was 
always a churchman, thinking of the welfare 
of the church and the people of his parish. 
Sometimes he might hold contrary views to 
his parishioners’, but they always knew 
where he stood.” Bishop Casey and he, too, 
was & classmate of Msgr. Scully and they 
were both ordained in 1939, although in dif- 
ferent diocese. 

“Msgr. Scully loved the church, it was the 
center of his whole life and activity . . 
Disloyalty to a legitimate authority was an 
unknown quantity in his life... His faith 
was adamant, yet it was the simple faith of 
a child of God,” said Msgr. Jarvais. “He was 
a priest, a good priest. How fitting it is that 
he will be enshrined near the Heart of Mary.” 

Porter said, “Being a humble man was not 
his routine, but he was a simple man; a 
simple, basic follower of the Catholic reli- 
gion. There was no gray area in the Catholic 
church as far as Monsignor Scully was 
concerned.” 

While he is not of the same religious faith, 
Mayor Newton Miller was among Msgr. 
Scully's close friends and alites. Miller served 
as a pallbearer. 

Paul Forbes, another pallbearer who en- 
joyed a close relationship with the Wayne 
priest, is donating a bronze plaque for the 
crypt at the shrine. The other pallbearers 
included Alfred and John Baley, John Mc- 
Leiland, John Hannigan, Richard Joyce and 
Gerald McKenna, a church trustee. 

Wayne Postmaster Frank McNally, Town- 
ship Clerk John Phelan, Councilmen James 
Duggan, Walter Jasinski and James Mingo 
were some of the other dignitaries among 
the mourners. 

There are carillons in the shrine, donated 
to the church by the late Theodore Poja- 
nowski and Mrs. Pojanowski, which ring 
three times a day. Msgr. Scully's parishioners 
will be reminded of their first priest at 9 
o'clock each evening when the carillons ring 
for the dead. The shrine, imported from 
Italy by Msgr. Scully, was made of Carara 
marble to the priest’s specifications. 

The Rev. Msgr. Jarvais said, “He sought 
God in his undiminished devotion to his 
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priesthood. We are consoled in the realiza- 
tion that God has been good to him.” 

During his eulogy, Porter said that Msgr. 
Scully was “proud” that Bishop Casey took 
time out from his busy schedule to visit him 
at St. Joseph's Hospital in Paterson where 
he was hospitalized four times in recent 
months, finally succumbing to pneumonia 
and complications on Jan, 7. 

Porter also said that Wayne’s “Dean of 
Priests" was extremely pleased that the Rev. 
John Morris had been appointed by Bishop 
Casey to serve as copastor with Msgr. Scully, 
and praised the Rey. Michael Quinn, curate, 
for his long-time, able assistance. The Wayne 
church is in good hands. The Rey. Morris 
and Father Quinn will carry on Msgr. Scully’s 
responsibilities. 

“Msgr. Scully will always hold a unique 
place in your hearts as founder of this par- 
ish. All during his lifetime he had a tender 
devotion to Mary. May she watch over the 
parish he loved so much,” Bishop Casey told 
the parishioners, 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed my privilege 
and honor to bring Monsignor Scully’s 
purposeful endeavors and achievements 
to the attention of you and your col- 
leagues here in the Congress and seek 
this national recognition of all of his 
good works. In reflecting on the princi- 
ples of freedom enmeshed in the found- 
ing and the history of America, as we 
choose to have our Nation ever flourish, 
his lifetime of distinguished service is of 
national and international significance 
to all. 

In the reflections of St. Timothy: 

I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the race, 
I have kept the faith. 


Monsignor Scully has gone to his rest- 
ing place and is now under the eternal 
care of God whom he served so well with 
reverence and devotion in accomplish- 
ments that have truly inured to the bene- 
fit of all of God’s people. May he rest in 
peace. 


STATEMENT REINTRODUCING 
NURSE TRAINING ACT 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr, Speaker, I am today 
introducing the Nurse Training Act 
which was passed by both the House and 
Senate last year and vetoed by President 
Ford after the 93d Congress had ad- 
journed. 

There is a deplorable shortage of 
physicians and health care facilities in 
various areas throughout the United 
States. In my district of Connecticut, 
alone, there are only eight hospitals pro- 
viding 1,449 beds to care for the medical 
needs of 555,800. The doctor shortage is 
equally astonishing. For example, in 
New London, Conn., there is approxi- 
mately one doctor per 840 persons. The 
doctor shortage in eastern Connecticut 
is one of the worst in the entire North- 
eastern region, In fact, 9 out of the 60 
towns in my district in Connecticut have 
neither a doctor nor a dentist. 

This legislation, by increasing the 
number of nurses and nurse practition- 
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ers, would alleviate much of the work 
currently performed by greatly over- 
worked physicians, and consequently im- 
prove primary medical care substantial- 
ly, 

Of equal importance when considering 
the benefits of this bill is that it would 
encourage Vietnam veterans with previ- 
ous health care experience to enroll in 
nursing schools or, if they are not quali- 
fied, to enter a school that would help 
them meet the entrance requirements. 
This legislation represents a positive step 
toward utilizing a too often neglected 
human resource pool for the benefit of 
our society as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would do 
much to meet the health requirements 
of the American people, and I urge 
prompt House action on it. 


INCREASING FOOD PRODUCTION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, within 
the Halls of Congress are being heard 
numerous proposals for Government 
controls—controls on wages and prices, 
on credit allocation, on energy distri- 
bution, to mention only a few. The rea- 
sons presented for needing such controls 
usually include the items to be con- 
trolled cost too much or are in short 
supply. 

Before putting more governmental 
regulations on areas of our lives, it is 
important to give some thought to an 
article Earl McMunn, editor of the Ohio 
Farmer, has written in that same pub- 
lication. In part, Mr. McMunn writes: 

Production is the only cure for shortages. 
This is true, whether the shortage is in food, 
fertilizer or oll. We can’t haye more by pro- 
ducing less. 


This is particularly true in agricul- 
ture. American agricultural production 
has enabled our country to have abun- 
dant food supplies. Farmers in this 
country should be encouraged to in- 
crease production. 

The text of Mr. McMunn’s interest- 
ing article, “There's No Substitute for 
Production,” follows: 

LET'S REASON TOGETHER: THERE'S NO 

SUBSTITUTE FOR PRODUCTION 


(By Earl W. McMunn) 


Production is the only cure for shortages. 
This is true, whether the shortage is in food, 
fertilizer or oll. We can’t have more by 
producing less. 

We have more when we are guided by 
principles which encourage production. We 
have less when we follow practices which 
discourage production. These are simple 
truths and not dificult to understand. But, 
when it comes to public decisions, they are 
often most difficult to put into practice. 

Aimost everyone seems to be concerned 
about food supplies. Last month's United 
Nation’s World Food Conference in Rome 
was focused on the need for food. It is esti- 
mated that malnutrition affects at least 400 
million people. And, that global demand for 
food is increasing faster than supplies. 

Rising demand is the reason prices are 
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higher in the world’s grain markets. The 
price signal carries the message to consum- 
ers and they are unhappy with what they 
hear, But, instead of interpreting the mes- 
sage and taking rational action, some deci- 
sion-makers would like to kill the messenger 
because the message he carries is an un- 
pleasant one. 

This is what happens when you adopt 
price controls. Higher prices signal the need 
for increased production. Control prices by 
governmental edict and the message never 
gets through. It’s much like an athlete who 
uses a pain killer on an injured knee so he 
can get back into the game and ends up 
with a life-long crippling injury. 

The consumer calls the tune, and there is 
no better system when it is expressed 
through action In the market place. But, in 
recent years the idea has grown that con- 
sumers are helpless individuals who must be 
protected against all manner of threats, in- 
cluding the folly of their own foolishness, 
This thinking has led to all kinds of waste 
and disruption within the production sys- 
tem. 

Too many people fail to understand that 
food production is a complex business. That 
is takes a mixture of technology, land, labor, 
capital and commercial inputs. Cripple any 
of these and food production is hampered. 
Costs are increased. The people who need the 
food are the real victims. 

While some people strive to increase food 
production, others are working to make it 
more difficult, Some do this out of Ignorance. 
Others are seeking political advantage. Still 
others are dedicated to the destruction of 
our economic system. 

Much of the attack is aimed at producers 
of commercial farm inputs. Pesticides, feed 
additives and even fertilizer are under attack 
because of alleged threats to human health, 
Many charges are based upon the fiimsiest of 
evidence, or even no evidence at all. It is suf- 
ficient to claim that a product “may” con- 
stitute a “possible” health hazard. 

We all know that pesticides, animal health 
products, feed additives and other commer- 
cial inputs have added to the food supply 
and made farming more efficient. This is a 
major reason American farm production is 
now the envy of the world. And, why we live 
in abundance while other nations must get 
along at the very brink of starvation. For 
many, starvation is more than a threat. It is 
an every-day occurrence. 

Everyone is in favor of reasonable safe- 
guards for all food products. Some “protec- 
tors of public safety” have pushed their 
demands to unreasonable extremes. We are 
already seeing some of the result in the form 
of less production and higher prices. The 
Animal Health Institute, for instance, esti- 
mates that a fifth of the research spending 
in the animal health industry is now devoted 
to defending products previously accepted by 
regulators. These attacks undermine our 
ability to increase food production. When 
they are successful they cut present produc- 
tion, 

Philip G. Connell, Jr. talked about this 
during a recent meeting of the Environ- 
mental Management Association in Chicago. 
Connell is president of the agricultural divi- 
sion of American Cyanamid Company. 
Among others, he discussed questions about 
the use of antibiotics in feeding meat ani- 
mals and poultry where cancer is not in- 
volved and risks are no more than specula- 
tive, not documented. 

Connell said: 

“These products, which have been used 
for more than 20 years, serye three purposes. 
They permit improved growth with less feed. 
They prevent bacterial disease under the in- 
tensive production practices which have in- 
creased our meat supply so drastically. And, 
of course, they are also used to treat disease 
in animals, just as in humans, 
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“Although there is no documentation that 
it has ever happened, some people fear that 
the use of antibiotics in these disease-pre- 
vention programs might create a population 
of anti-biotic resistant bacteria; that this 
resistance might be transferred to bacteria 
in man, and that, therefore man might incur 
a disease which could not be treated with the 
same antibiotic. 

“Nearly 25 years of practical experience 
and a substantial body of scientific Itera- 
ture tell us this fear is only speculative, yet 
producers of antibiotics are being required 
to conduct studies to prove that this specu- 
lative hazard does not exist. A quarter of a 
century of experience with farm animals and 
hundreds of.scientific papers are not enough 
to keep a product on the market. 

“Without taking into account any increase 
in animal deaths, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture recently estimated that feeding 
the same number of cattle, calves and hogs 
without antibiotics would raise the consum- 
er's meat bill a total of 2.1 billion dollars 
per year, and yield 7!4pounds less meat per 
customer. 

“They further estimate that each percent 
increase in animal mortality would add an- 
other $261 million per year to our grocery 
bill. This does not take into account in- 
creased costs for animals that may fall ill 
and go off feed, then recover to be sent to 
market a lot later than they should have 
been. 

“To summarize, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that a ban on anti- 
biotics would increase retail prices of beef 
by 9.78 cents per pound, plus another 18 
cents per pound at retail, for each one per- 
cent increase in mortality. Pork prices would 
rise 18.8 cents per pound at retail, plus an- 
other two cents for each one percent in 
mortality.” 

The point most often overlooked is that 
consumers, not producers, are the real losers 
when aids to efficient farming are banned. 
One recent study of the USDA even shows 
that farmers would actually increase their 
net returns if all antibiotics were banned. 
This is based upon the Judgment that in- 
creasing retail pork prices more than 18 cents 
a pound and beef prices nearly 10 cents 
would not discourage consumption. That as- 
sumption may be in error. 

In any event, we know that world food 
reserves are at a low level. Meeting present 
demand and rebuilding stockpiles to reason- 
able levels will take some time. Our agri- 
cultural abundance is a result of a combina- 
tion of technical advances. We learned how 
to improve varieties, use commercial fertil- 
izers, control weeds and insects with chemi- 
cals, improve feeding efficiency with additives 
and health products. Each new product im- 
proved efficiency and reduced food cost. 

But, this story of progress is not well un- 
derstood by most people outside the agri- 
cultural community. They have been sold 
on the idea that commercial inputs are 
dangerous and a threat to the survival of 
the human race, 

The real threat to survival is the threat 
of starvation. The magic of America's agri- 
cultural science and technology has created 
a food production system unmatched on the 
face of the world. This same productive 
scientific complex offers the only hope for 
starving peoples wherever they are living, 

While the world looks to science for new 
food production, the scientists find them- 
selves defending the technology which has 
worked so well. These attacks are justified 
because of alleged concern for the health of 
people. This Is a hollow excuse. Zealots who 
are truly concerned about health hazards 
should turn their attention to threats which 
are massive and well documented by respon- 
sible health authorities. What abdut smok- 
ing, cancer and heart disease for starters? 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE ISRAELI 
OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last April 
4, Dr. Israel Shahak, an Israeli professor 
of chemistry at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, gave testimony before the 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements which I chair. 
The hearing was one of a series examin- 
ing international violations of human 
rights, and Dr. Shahak’s testimony ad- 
dressed itself to Israeli actions in the ter- 
ritories occupied since June 1967. Dr. 
Shahak is chairman of the Israeli Lea- 
gue for Human and Civil Rights. 

It is not surprising that Dr. Shahak 
has been criticized in Israel for having 
been publicly critical of Israel during 
his foreign travels, which included the 
appearance before the House Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements. The loyal critic is not 
warmly welcomed by a nation fighting 
for its survival. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while we may deplore 
the vehemence of the attacks against 
Dr. Shahak we should not be surprised 
by them. But we can also be encouraged 
that other Israeli voices have been raised 
in defense of Dr. Shahak’s right to speak 
out. 

I insert Dr. Michael Rabin’s impressive 
comments on “Free Speech in the Uni- 
versity” defending Dr. Shahak’s right to 
free speech at the conclusion of these 
remarks. Rabin is the rector of Jerusa- 
lem’s Hebrew University. Dr. Rabin’s 
views, here translated from the Hebrew 
language Israeli newspaper Haaretz 
speak well of Hebrew University and by 
implication Israel. Dr. Rabin in effect 
paraphrases the admirable sentiment ex- 
oer by Voltaire when Voltaire said 
that, 

I disapprove of what you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it. 


It is this sort of defense that is neces- 
sary if freedom is to survive and prosper. 
Free SPEECH IN THE UNIVERSITY 
(By Michael Rabin) 

Amnon Rubinstein’s article (Haaretz, Octo- 
ber 10) commented on the stand of Hebrew 
University towards Dr. Israel Shahak, who 
is a professor of organic chemistry on the 
faculty, and who appeared ten days ago in 
Amsterdam as a speaker-participant in a 
“Solidarity for Palestine Week” forum. 

Our explanation of academic freedom is 
broader than that suggested by Amnon Ru- 
binstein in his article. According to Rubin- 
stein, only the universities decide who will 
teach and who will learn in them. Something 
important is missing in this definition: 
Teachers and scholars in the university have 
the right to decide for themselves what their 
lectures will contain and what kind of re- 
search they will do. Following the decision 
that a professor will teach a certain subject, 
the professor is responsible for the subject. 
The dean or the chairman will not dictate 
to the professor this or that theory or point 
of view to present in the lecture. 

CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 

Tn his article, moreoyer, Amnon Rubinstein 

touches upon the freedom of speech of fac- 
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ulty members outside the university. Here, 
academic freedom is not a consideration, but 
the right does exist for every citizen to pre- 
sent ideas on political and other subjects. 
Employers should not limit this right; a fac- 
tory worker or health department doctor, for 
example, should not be limited by the em- 
ployer in presenting political ideas outside 
the place of work. From this perspective the 
university should not impose limitations. A 
person should be allowed to express ideas not 
acceptable to others, to be a radical, to op- 
pose those ideas accepted by a majority of 
the people. The condition that should pre- 
vall is that the person presenting such views 
does not appear as the spokesman for an in- 
stitution, does not use the institution as a 
stage for his or her appearance, and does not 
occupy a position indicating that he or she 
is speaking for the institution. 

The university, even more than other insti- 
tutions, should be a place in which people 
possessing differing and opposing political 
ideas and ideologies may work together in 
peace. The university should be a place in 
which a person is not limited because of his 
or her political ideas and beliefs, even if 
they are radical and so upsetting as to be 
almost unbearable. 

UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


The university regulations pertaining to 
the faculty point out the responsibility of the 
professor in the areas of teaching and re- 
search. The regulations apply to the profes- 
sor’s behavior in performing duties to the 
university, to colleagues, and to students. All 
of this is connected to the professor's ac- 
tivity as a member of the faculty, Le. as a 
teacher and scholar. The regulations do not 
contain stipulations concerning a faculty 
member’s behavior concerning things not 
connected to the university. University reg- 
ulations do not allow the universary to 
change or discipline faculty members along 
the lines advocated by Amnon Rubinstein in 
his article. 

If we find that Shahak, in his speeches 
or in any of his actions, did anything against 
the laws of the State, we can request that 
those who have the right to look into such 
matters do so. Such persons could then ac- 
cuse Shahak, take him to court, or do some 
of the things requested by Amnon Rubin- 
stein in his article, such as confiscate Sha- 
hak’s passport. The university can do noth- 
ing about these things. 

Shahak’s promotion to professor was ex- 
amined and discussed in the regular manner 
in the university. If we had not acted ac- 
cordingly towards Shahak, we would have 
given punishment without trial. The mem- 
bers of the promotions committee worked on 
the subject of promotion and made their de- 
cision after much study and consideration. 

Based upon reliable evidence, our examina- 
tion showed that Shahak did not unduly use 
sabbatical or research money in 1972. This 
finding is the opposite of what Amnon Ru- 
binstein wrote in his article about Shahak’s 
travel and appearances. Shahak did not even 
take money indirectly from sabbatical or 
research funds. We know that Shahak was 
most careful not to mix politics with his 
teaching of chemistry. He did not use his 
classes as a political stage. The students, 
by the way, have the freedom not to take 
Shahak’s courses. Rubinstein seems to put 
himself in the position of being the students’ 
lawyer, but the students do not need him. 
In a 1973 rating of faculty members by 
students Shahak was selected as one of the 
best teachers in the university. 

DANGER TO FREEDOM 

If we correctly understand the ~all in the 
Amnon Rubinstein article to limit the free- 
dom of speech of faculty members, we should 
consider this dangerous for the meaning of 
individual freedom in a democratic state. The 
Rubinstein point of view, as applied to a 
university faculty, could influence students 
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with political positions to reject certain in- 
structors. We can connect this with certain 
memories of Establishments and of periods 
of time when freedom of speech was throt- 
tled inside and outside the universities. The 
State of Israel and the Israeli people are so 
sure of themselves that they do not need 
to accept anti-democratic ideas. 

What I have written here concerns only 
the issue of freedom of speech in university 
and in our society. What I have written 
should not be considered a defense of what 
Israel Shahak says or does politically. Within 
the faculty and among the people generally, 
different views exist of Shahak’s position 
and activities. 


THE COST OF FOOD STAMPS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing today, with 25 cosponsors, a 
bill to prevent the administration’s 
planned increase in the cost of food 
stamps from going into effect March 1. 
If the regulations promulgated by the 
Department of Agriculture at the behest 
of the President are allowed to go into 
effect, most recipients of food stamps will 
be required to pay 30 percent of their 
household income for their allotment of 
stamps. My bill, which is substantially 
identical to a measure introduced by 
Senator: McGovern in the other body, 
would, among other provisions, freeze 
the cost of food stamps at the level effec- 
tive January 1, 1975, and reduce the 
maximum percentage of income which a 
household could be charged from 30 per- 
cent to 25 percent. 

The Committee on Agriculture today 
conducted hearings on the administra- 
tion’s planned price increases for food 
stamps. I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point the text of the testimony which 
I submitted to the committee: 

TESTIMONY OF REP. BELLA S. ABZUG 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
the opportunity to testify this morning con- 
cerning the Ford Administration’s plan to 
raise the cost of food stamps for the poor, 
elderly, blind, and disabled. Even in better 
times, the Administration’s plans would 
defy reason, but in the current economic 
situation such a proposal both boggles the 
mind and affronts the sense of decency of the 
American people. I am therefore pleased to 
see the Committee acting so promptly to hold 
hearings on this matter, so that the Congress 
may inform the Administration in unequivo- 
cal terms that we will not allow these groups 
to. be shouldered with an even greater share 
of the burden of our economic crisis than 
they already bear. 

In my home state of New York, there are 
approximately 800,000 participants in the 
food stamp program. The Department of 
Agriculture's “Food Profiles" indicate that 
about 95 per cent of these recipients will be 
charged substantially more under the new 
regulations. The average increase in the 
price of food stamps for low-income New 
Yorkers will be $100 per household annually. 
It will take its severest toll on those in one 
and two person households, most of whom are 
elderly and already suffering from the soaring 
costs of housing, health care, and other 
necessities. According to estimates by the 
Community Nutrition Institute, most single 
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low-income persons in the food stamp pro- 
gram would face increases of 35 to 100 per 
cent in the cost of their food stamps, and for 
some, the increase would be as much as 800 
per cent, 

In New York, most households participat- 
ing in the food stamp program are now pay- 
ing between 20 and 28 per cent of their in- 
come for food stamps. With the regulations 
raising the cost to 30 per cent of household 
income, the poor of New York would be bur- 
dened with an additional $40 million dollars 
in food costs to those who are least able to 
cope with the current inflation. 

Moreover, many persons now receiving food 
stamps will be effectively eliminated from 
the program. The modification in the regula- 
tions to require a minimum benefit of $1 is a 
sham and a disgrace. What it means is that 
single persons with monthly incomes of $154 
to $194, although not technically eliminated 
from food stamp eligibility, will be required 
to pay $45 for $46 in food stamps. It is au- 
dacious for the Department of Agriculture to 
suggest that this $1 is in any sense a benefit, 
particularly in view of the difficulties involved 
in obtaining food stamps because of the many 
administrative failures of the program. 

Apart from these specific examples of the 
devastating effect of the Administration’s 
plans on our nation’s poorest citizens, it is 
evident that the Administration has lost 
sight altogether of the objectives of the Food 
Stamp Program. The Food Stamp legislation 
was enacted in recognition that there is pov- 
erty and starvation in our country, that 
there are children suffering from malnutri- 
tion, and that there are elderly people whose 
diets barely sustain them from day to day. 
The purpose of the food stamp program is to 
give food to the hungry. The purpose of the 
food stamp program is to give food to the 
hungry. The Administration is attempting 
to take it away. This is unconscionable. 

We are in a severe recession, poor families 
are suffering greatest from our rampant in- 
flation, the number of unemployed grows 
daily. We should be expanding the food 
stamp program, not restricting it, Even now 
the program is not reaching many people 
who need the benefits it was intended to 
provide. But instead of mitigating the prob- 
lems of our poor and low-income citizens, 
the Administration Is seeking to exacerbate 
them. 

Over 4300 comments were submitted in 
response to these regulations, in almost 
unanimous oposition to the proposed price 
increases. But the Administration has ig- 
nored our comment, and while asking us to 
give General Thieu $300 million to prop up 
his dictatorship in South Vietnam, is pro- 

g to take $325 million from the poor 
and the elderly in a four month period. This 
cannot be tolerated. 

The response to the Administration's pro- 
posal from my constituents has been one 
of shock and outrage. Both here in Wash- 
ington and in my New York district offices, 
I have received innumerable letters, tele- 
phone calls and visits from citizens express- 
ing disbelief and anger that, at a time when 
food prices are continuing to escalate, when 
there are also greatly increased costs for 
such essentials as housing, clothing, and 
medical care, when the unemployment prob- 
lem is growing increasingly severe, the Ad- 
ministration would seek to oppress even fur- 
ther those least able to bear the burdens of 
recession and inflation. 

The poor and the elderly are asking what 
justification there can be for making it more 
difficult for them to provide themselves and 
their families with adequate nutrition. I 
think the answer is clear that there is no 
justification. If we examine what little ac- 
tion the Administration has proposed to deal 
with the current economic crisis, we can 
see that not only is there no coherent policy, 
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but there is also absolute insensitivity to 
the effects of the economic situation on our 
poorest citizens. At the same time the Ad- 
ministration is asking the poor and the 
elderly to pay more for food stamps, the 
President is proposing a tax rebate for our 
more fortunate citizens. The President’s pro- 
posed tax on ofl imports will send home 
heating bills skyrocketing and increase 
prices of numerous other commodities, in- 
cluding fertilizers and agricultural products. 
The Administration proposes that the poor, 
who can least sustain such an economic 
crunch, will have several hundred dollars a 
year taken away from them. Yet others will 
have those same amounts returned to them, 
in the form of tax rebates, to bolster our 
recessionary economy. Where is the rationale 
or equity in these proposals? 

One of the bills before the Committee to 
meet this problem is H.R. 181, a bill sub- 
stantially identical to a bill introduced in 
the other body by Senator McGovern which 
would freeze the costs of food stamps at the 
levels effective January 1, 1975, and which 
would reduce the maximum percentage of 
income which a household could be charged 
from 30 per cent to 25 per cent. I have re- 
introduced H.R, 181 with 25 co-sponsors. 

I commend you for the speed with which 
you have responded to the crisis the Ad- 
ministration has caused for our peor and 
elderly, and urge your swift action to defeat 
the Administration's plans along the lines 
of the legislation which I and others have 
introduced. 


DICK HERMAN 


HON. JOHN Y. McCOLLISTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, na- 
tional politics has indeed lost an active 
leader, friend, and supporter. 

Last week, Nebraska’s Republican na- 
tional committeeman, Richard L. Her- 
man resigned. He resigned because of 
expanded business activities and respon- 
sibilities—finding that there was little 
time for anything else. 

It should be noted that Dick Herman 
was one of the real bright spots in a time 
of dark, stormy Republican days. His 
service to the party and the Nation were 
interwoven. 

Personal commitment to the ideals of 
the two-party system earned him the 
respect of national leaders from both 
parties. 

Dick’s tireless efforts on behalf of the 
GOP were an inspiration to all who 
worked with him. He especially had an 
impact on the young people because of 
his high standards and fast pace. As 
vice chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee of the Republican National 
Convention in 1972 he was responsible 
for one of the most open and best or- 
ganized political conventions in history. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to publicly express my sin- 
cere appreciation and thanks to Dick 
Herman. His dedication, service and 
calm and reasoned approach to national 
problems have made him one of the most 
admired and effective party leaders of 
our time. 
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HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
tendency for many of us to concentrate 
our attention on foreign affairs only in 
times of crisis. At the present time, Viet- 
nam and the Middle East dominate the 
front page headlines and focus public 
concern on those events and problems. 
Under the circumstances, the conduct 
of our Nation’s foreign policy in other 
areas of the world is often overlooked. 

The case of Chile is an excellent ex- 
ample. A year ago, the tragic events tak- 
ing place in that country and the role of 
the United States were of great concern. 
Since that time, the situation in Chile 
has largely been ignored by the State 
Department and the general public. It is 
regretable that our Nation’s policy to- 
ward Chile remains one of dispassionate 
unconcern for the Chilean people. 

Fortunately, a number of journalists 
have sought to keep the question of 
United States policy toward Chile in the 
public view and in its proper perspective. 
I am pleased to insert in the RECORD a 
recent article by Mr. Anthony Lewis in 
the New York Times. This is one of a 
series of articles on Chile by Mr. Lewis in 
which he describes the continued suffer- 
ing of the Chilean people and the con- 
sequences of our Governinent’s policy of 
indifference. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1975] 
“Writ Ir MAKE ME Far?” 
(By Anthony Lewis) 
Dr. Gustavo Molina of Chile has been a 


leading figure in public health in Latin 
America for years; a book of his is a stand- 
ard text. He was not in politics in Chile. But 
as an interne he had roomed with Dr. Sal- 
vador Allende, and he was a lifelong friend. 
At Allende’s request he came out of retire- 
ment in 1970 to administer a region in Chile’s 
long-established national health service, 

Dr. Molina is a grandfatherly man whose 
voice remains gentle, his manner detached 
as he describes what he experienced after 
the military coup in Chile, “I'm 64, I’m å sur- 
vivor,” he says. “I don’t care about me per- 
sonally. I said that to the military men.” 

On Jan. 8, 1974, “three gentlemen from the 
Air Force,” as he puts it, seized him without 
notice in Santiago. They threw him on the 
floor of a station wagon with two other doc- 
tors, Giorgio Solimano and Reynaldo Mar- 
tinez. They were taken to a prison camp 
called Tejas Verde and kept together in a 
small room. 

On Jan. 14 the three doctors were taken to 
another piace, with hoods over their heads, 
for questioning. An officer told Dr. Molina 
that he was suspected of “permitting para- 
military instruction in your building.” Dr. 
Molina realized that he was talking about 
concerts and social and other meetings in the 
health center's cafeteria. As he tried to ex- 
plain, he heard another prisoner screaming 
in pain, 

Dr. Molina was not tortured—he attributes 
that to his age. His two roommates were. 
They were strapped under gymnastic 
“horses,” beaten and given electric shocks. 

“Their lower limbs were paralyzed,” Dr. 
Molina said. He added in a calm professional 
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tone: “It must be a very low current, be- 
cause the paralysis lasted only four or five 
days. I nursed them.” 

Dr, Solimano’s torturer, when he finished, 
drank a glass of mineral water. “Giorgio,” 
he asked the doctor, “will it make me fat?” 

The three doctors had tried to prepare 
themselves to behave “with dignity.” So Dr. 
Solimano, a nutritionist, gave a careful reply 
on the effects of mineral water. 

“If you ever find me outside, Giorgio,” the 
torturer asked, “what will you do to me?” 
Dr. Solimano said he would do nothing—he 
was a doctor, he helped people. The tor- 
turer responded: “Don’t you see? This is a 
profession, Just like yours.” 

Why have people behaved so savagely in 
Chile since the coup? The question puzzles 
Dr. Molina. It used to be such an orderly 
country, so law-abiding. And the change is 
not confined to the military. 

“The present Director of Health was my 
student in 1951,” Dr. Molina said—’’my favor- 
ite student for years. He was a member of 
the Socialist party then. Now he has become 
a wild beast, asking the Army to execute 
certain doctors. 

“Why? Why in Germany? I think the same 
type of ferocity developed in France after 
the Revolution. It’s like a cancer. Suppose 
tomorrow the left came to power in Chile. 
Would we be able to stop torture?” 

Another important question is whether 
outside pressure helps the victims of torture 
and arbitrary arrest. Dr. Molina is convinced 
that it does, especially when it comes from 
the United States. He says that various ex- 
pressions of US. concern were crucially help- 
ful to him, notably a committee sent to 
Chile by Senator Edward Kennedy. He be- 
lieves that Dr. Solimano was saved by the 
personal intervention of an American nutri- 
tionist, Dr. Nevin Scrimshaw of M.I.T. 

No formal charges were ever made against 
Dr. Molina or the others. After months of 
confinement he and Drs. Solimano and Mar- 
tinez were released. He found asylum in the 
Swedish, then the Colombian Embassy and 
got out to Colombia. He was interviewed 
during a visit to the United States, where he 
spent years of professional life and has many 
friends. He got his Public Health Degree at 
Johns Hopkins. 

The Chilean junta makes a practice of de- 
nouncing as a criminal and conspirator any- 
one who reports the use of torture. It may 
be well, therefore, to say that I sought an 
estimate of Dr. Molina from a man who was 
in the cabinet of Allende’s anti-Communist 
predecessor in Chile, Eduardo Frei. His esti- 
mate was: “a professional, a moderate man, 
a serlous man, a respected physician, not in- 
volved in politics.” 

The junta maintains that it has issued 
orders against the use of torture. Everett G. 
Martin of The Wall Street Journal, in a 
thoughtful recent article from Santiago, 
wrote: “An honest investigation of its own 
jails by the junta could end torture quickly 
if its intentions were genuine.” 

Dr. Molina does not want to get involved 
in political attacks on the junta. Indeed, he 
was reluctant to talk about his own experi- 
ence—except that he thought doing so might 
help some doctors who are still in prison 
in Chile. One is Professor Hugo Behm, an 
internationally-known demographer. An- 
other is Dr. Natacha Carrion, whose husband 
was tortured and killed and who delivered 
her own baby in prison. Dr. Molina hopes 
that Americans who helped him will care 
about them as well. 
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VIVIEN KELLEMS, FOE OF TAX 
SYSTEM, DIES 


HON. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, Vivien Kel- 
lems, one of the most independent and 
courageous people I have ever had the 
privilege to know, passed away on Satur- 
day. This country has lost a great advo- 
cate of personal equality and freedom. 

Vivien Kellems gained nationwide fame 
for her battles with tax officials over reg- 
ulations she considered to be discrimina- 
tory. She was active and involved in her 
Nation’s affairs whether as business- 
woman, candidate for political office, or 
citizen. She fought her battles for change 
with great flamboyance. I particularly re- 
member that election day in 1965 when 
Vivien Kellems entered a voting booth 
with her knitting and some candy bars, 
not to emerge for 9 hours in a protest 
against the use of party levers in voting 
machines. 

I am a deep admirer of Vivien Kellems 
and of what she represented. I am glad 
she chose to live in my district since it 
gave me the opportunity to personally 
meet this wonderful woman. 

Mr. Speaker, in tribute to Vivien Kel- 
lems, I wish to place into the Recorp an 
article from the New York Times of 
January 27 which describes the life of 
this great citizen. 

The article follows: 

Vivien KELLEMS, For or Tax System, DIES 

Los ANGELES, January 25.—Vivien Kellems, 
who battled the Federal tax system as dis- 
criminatory against single people, died early 
Saturday in a hospital here. She was 78 years 
old. 

Miss Kellems, who lived in East Haddam, 
Conn., and spent some winters here, entered 
St. John’s Hospital about 10 days ago, suffer- 
ing from pneumonia, her personal secretary 
said. The cause of her death was not known 
immediately. 

FIERY, EFFECTIVE ORATOR 

In a contemplative moment during one of 
her widely publicized struggles with Federal 
tax authorities, Vivien Kellems mentioned 
that both her parents had been evangelistic 
ministers. 

“I suppose,” she mused, “in my case shout- 
ing about all that stinking, rotten business 
going on in Washington simply takes the 
place of shouting at the Devil.” 

A fiery and effective orator, the diminutive 
industrialist rarely made a speech without 
throwing in a quotation from the Bible to 
show which side of the argument—over the 
withholding tax, politics or whatever—the 
Lord was clearly on. 

Many were the public figures, among them 
President (“High Tax Harry”) Truman, who 
were singed by her fire and brimstone. 

Vivien Kellems, the only girl in a family 
of seven children, was born June 7, 1986, in 
Des Moines, Iowa. The family moved to Eu- 
gene, Ore., when she was an infant. She at- 
tended public school there and later went on 
to the University of Oregon, where she ma- 
jored in economics and earned her B.A. in 
1918. 

After graduation, she worked briefly as a 
booking agent for the West Coast Chautau- 
qua circuit and the Florida circuit. She re- 
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turned to the University of Oregon and 
earned a master’s degree in economics in 
1920. 

Throughout her life, Miss Kellems re- 
peatedly refused to discuss reports that dur- 
ing this period she had been married briefly 
and divorced. 

“We don’t talk about this matter, even 
in the family—never mention it at all,” she 
said briskly. “Officially, I'm a spinster.” 

She had been engaged, though, to a young 
naval doctor shortly after her college gradua- 
tion. He was killed when his ship was torpe- 
doed in the Atlantic in 1918. 

WENT ON LECTURE CIRCUIT 


After getting her M.A., Miss Kellems en- 
tered Columbia University with the inten- 
tion of earning a Ph.D., but left before com- 
pleting the requirements and became a 
theatrical publicist. One of her first assign- 
ments was promoting Channing Pollock's 
“The Fool,” a major success. 

Later, she went on the lecture circuit, 
where her fees were supplemented by 
bonuses from producers whose plays she 
mentioned. 

Miss Kellems's career in industry began in 
1928. Her brother Edgar had invented an im- 
proved model of a woven grip used to pull 
cables through conduits. The grip was based 
on the principle of the familiar Chinese 
finger trap, a cylindrical mesh device that 
holds the victim's finger more firmly the 
harder he tried to pull it free. 

With her brother's patent Miss Kellems 
obtained orders from several electrical com- 
panies in New York. On the strength of these 
orders, she borrowed $1,000 from a bank. 
Venturing another $1,000 of her own, she set 
up shop in a $50-a-month loft on Varick 
Street. 

By the end of the year, the firm had a gross 
income of $40,000, and she paid her brother 
$4,000 in royalties. In the next decade, the 
company moved to two other Manhattan 
buildings, and in 1942 she moved the opera- 
tion to a plant in the Saugatuck section of 
Westport, Conn. 

Business grew when the country entered 
World War II. Keliems cable grips, already 
used extensively in the New York subway 
system and in the construction of the George 
Washington Bridge, were in great demand 
by naval shipyards. 

In 1942, Miss Kellems embarked on the 
first of her numerous unsuccessful cam- 
paigns for public office, seeking the Re- 
publican nomination to represent her 
district in Congress. She lost in the state 
convention to Clare Boothe Luce, but not be- 
fore the two outspoken women had ex- 
changed bitter personal attacks that covered 
everything from the question of their bona 
fide residence to their relative sex appeal. 

But it was her vendetta with tax officials 
that brought her nationwide fame. In De- 
cember, 1943, she announced that she would 
not pay her Federal income tax for the last 
quarter of that year. As one consequence of 
that decision, she said, “They are still putting 
cold compresses on my accountant’s head.” 

Miss Kellems contended that the Govern- 
ment should have permitted her to put aside 
& postwar reserve fund out of taxes. In any 
case, she argued, the graduated tax was un- 
constitutional, since the Constitution pro- 
vides that “all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., then Secretary of 
the Treasury, responded with a statement 
that refusal to pay taxes in wartime 
“smacks of disloyalty.” Without her custom- 
ary flamboyance, Miss Kellems quietly 
brought her tax payments up to date before 
the next March 15. 

She tangled with the Internal Revenue 
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Service again in 1948, after announcing that 
she would no longer withhold Federal income 
taxes from her employes’ pay checks. She 
noted that employers were forced to act as 
Government tax collectors without drawing 
pay as Treasury agents. 

She vowed not to withhold her employes’ 
taxes until she was aprointed to the job, and 
added: “. . . and I want a badge, too.” 

Miss Kellems got her employes to pay their 
income taxes by money order, so that they 
could see how much of their earnings went 
to Washington. Despite these payments, the 
Treasury appropriated $6,133 in fines from 
her bank account, This amount was later 
returned to her after a jury decided she 
had not acted “wilfully.” 

Early in 1944, Westport officials charged 
that Miss Kellems had set up her plant in a 
residential area in violation of the local 
zoning ordinance. But because the company 
was engaged in war work, no immediate ac- 
tion was taken. 

Finally, after prolonged hearings and ap- 
peals, an injunction was granted in 1948. 
Miss Kellems paid a fine and moved her fac- 
tory 100 miles up Long Island Sound to 
Stonington. 

In 1950, Miss Kellems took another plunge 
into politics, seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation for the United States Senate. Again 
she failed to win the support of the party 
organization. 

SOUGHT NOMINATION 


In 1954, she announced that she would 
run for Governor, but got nowhere. She 
sought the Republican nomination for the 
Senate again in 1956, again lost the party 
endorsement, launched an independent cam- 
paign but was thrown off the ballot because 
of “fraudulent signatures” on her nominat- 
ing petitions. 

She tried unsuccessfully for the Senate 
nomination in 1962, pledging to fight to re- 
duce the taxes on the small businessman. 

Miss Kellems drew national attention in 
1965 when she staged a nine-hour sit-down 
in a polling booth. Her protest was against 
the use of party levers on voting machines, 
a system that made ticket-splitting illegal. 

Miss Kellems had sold her company in 
1962, declaring that the day of the small 
family-held corporation is gone. Sounding 
her familiar theme, she asserted: 

“The Federal Government get 52 per cent 
of your profit in Income taxes. Then you 
have to nay 16 other taxes out of the 48 per 
cent that left. A small family-owned business 
has nothing left to finance expansion.” 

In 1971 Miss Kellems, announced that she 
had refused again to pay Federal income 
taxes, on the ground that the tax laws dis- 
criminated against single persons. 

In a letter to the then Treasury Secretary, 
John B. Connally, she billed the Government 
for $76,323.40, which she said represented the 
“illegal taxes” the Government had taken 
from her over a 20-year period, plus 6 per 
cent interest. 

She told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in March 1973, “the 16th Amendment 
does not tax people—it taxes income.” 

“Income should be taxed without regard 
to the morals or marital status of the tax- 
payer,” she told Representative James Burke. 

“Don’t give up your courage Vivien,” Mr. 
Burke told her “You stand up there and 
fight. 


GRATITUDE FOR COUNTLESS 
HOURS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
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ute to a long-time worker and leader 
in the Republican Party—Mr. Richard L. 
Herman—who has recently resigned as 
Nebraska's Republican national commit- 
teeman. 

For nearly 20 years, Dick Herman has 
been active in Nebraska Republican pol- 
itics. He has seen the party through the 
sunny times, and stormy days. He has 
been deeply committed to strengthening 
the two-party system. He toiled in the 
vineyards of local politics, up through 
the ranks. As vice chairman of the Ar- 
rangements Committee at the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1972 he 
helped put together a well-run, open 
convention. He has been active in party 
fund-raising efforts, and of immense as- 
sistance to Republican candidates up and 
down the line in Nebraska. 

Too often, dedicated men and women, 
who perform the basic jobs of making 
our political parties work, go unsung, I 
would like to express, for myself, on be- 
half of the many appreciative Republican 
Party people in Nebraska, and for the 
Republican National Committee, our 
gratitude for the countless hours of work 
Dick Herman has donated to the party— 
and to the national interest over the past 
two decades. 


SS 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE OR 
GOVERNMENT BY THE UNIONS? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
AFL-CIO is giving top priority to pas- 
sage of Federal legislation extending col- 
lective bargaining privileges to the pub- 
lic sector. If Congress were to approve 
this legislation, it would be a disaster for 
our Nation. 

The fundamental issue is one of con- 
trol. Will local governments and public 
institutions be controlled by the people 
through their elected representatives? 
Or will they be controlled by unions and 
a small group of union bosses? 

Under our present framework, officials 
elected by the general public bear re- 
sponsibility for decisions in public serv- 
ice and government departments. The 
people control their public institutions 
through these elected representatives. By 
the power of the vote, the people control 
the direction of their Government and 
their tax burden. 

Public employee unions, however, 
would act as a private government. Key 
government functions such as schools, 
fire departments, and sanitation depart- 
ments would be in the hands of private 
organizations unaccountable to the pub- 
lic. Through the collective bargaining 
mechanism, unions could exert a sub- 
stantial influence on government and 
budgetary policy. Rather than the peo- 
ple, a clique of union bosses would con- 
trol the direction of Government and the 
tax burden. 

If the AFL-CIO succeeds in its efforts 
to enact public sector union legislation, 
there will be a fundamental change in 
our form of government. The people will 
no longer control their own local gov- 
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ernmeints and public institutions. The 
choice is simple. Are we to have govern- 
ment by the people or government by the 
unions? 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
BILINGUAL COURTS ACT 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ROYEAL. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 2255 which would 
provide for more effective bilingual pro- 
ceedings in Federal district courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Epwarps of California and Mr. 
Bapto are cosponsoring this important 
legislation. 

This bill represents a well conceived 
legislative response to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by many Americans who, be- 
cause of language, are effectively ex- 
cluded or severely handicapped in receiv- 
ing equal justice through our formal 
legal system. These individuals, whether 
seeking redress of wrongs inflicted upon 
them or defending themselves in civil or 
criminal actions, are in many cases com- 
pelled to participate in legal proceedings 
where the language used is totally alien 
to them. Such a situation poses an in- 
tolerable affront to the basic notions of 
justice and fair play implicit in our ideal 
of “a nation of laws” and renders mean- 
ingless our constitutional guarantees. 

It is obvious that the right to effective 
representation of one’s interest in a court 
of law requires at the very minimum that 
a person be able to understand the lan- 
guage of the courtroom proceedings. The 
Bilingual Courts Act promises realisti- 
cally to remedy the disadvantage fre- 
quently faced by our Nation’s language 
minorities in working with the Federal 
court system. By making available simul- 
taneous translation and recording of 
courtroom proceedings in both criminal 
and civil cases, Congress will have taken 
an important step in insuring full equal- 
ity and due process before the Federal 
courts. 

Recent census data indicates thet a 
great number of Americans will benefit 
from this enlightened legislation. Of the 
more than 5 million Mexican-Americans 
living in the Southwest, many are 
bilingual and have only a limited ability 
to communicate in English. The same is 
true for the more than 2 million Puerto 
Ricans living in the United States, most- 
ly concentrated in Northeastern States. 
Further, in the past decade or so more 
than 600,000 Cubans have emigrated to 
our shores, more than 40 percent of 
whom reside in Florida. Although the 
Spanish-speaking minorities account for 
the majority of non-English speaking 
persons in this country, other minorities 
are concentrated in various regions: 
Asian-Americans in California, native 
Americans on reservations throughout 
the Continental United States and 
Alaska, the French speaking in Maine 
and Louisiana, and a variety of different 
nationalities in Hawaii. In short, existing 
evidence makes clear that hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are critically in 
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need of bilingual courtroom facilities to 
assure equitable treatment under the law. 

It is imperative that our National Gov- 
ernment take immediate and construc- 
tive action to insure that justice is not 
denied these individuals in the Federal 
courts because of linguistic or cultural 
differences. To ignore this obligation 
would represent a callous retreat from 
this Nation’s commitment to equality be- 
fore the law for all our people. It would 
inevitably fuel cynicism and distrust in 
these minorities for our traditional legal 
institutions. Cynicism, fear, and distrust 
are the invariable by-products of a legal 
system which champions the rights of 
some while neglecting those of others. 
Passage of the Bilingual Courts Act would 
demonstrate to these groups that their 
Government is positively concerned with 
their rights and welfare and committed 
to ending the causes of many injustices 
they now suffer. 

Apart from simple commonsense no- 
tions of justice and fair play, legislation 
mandating simultaneous translation of 
bilingual proceedings finds compelling 
support in basic individual safeguards of 
the Constitution. The sixth amendment 
guarantees that— 

In all prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to . . . be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against them; ...and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


The fundamental rights of confronta- 
tion and counsel in criminal matters be- 
comes little more than a cruel hoax and 
empty gesture to a defendant unable to 
comprehend the charges of his accusers 
or consult with counsel relative to his de- 
fense. In effect, the accused is related to 
a position of mindless presence in pro- 
ceedings which will ultimately determine 
whether he is to remain a free member of 
society. Or as so aptly stated by the Ala- 
bama State court in Terry v. State, 21 
Ala. App. 100 (1925) : 

Mere confrontation of the witnesses would, 
be useless, bordering upon the farcical, if 
only the accused could not hear or under- 
stand their testimony. 


Only through the aid of simultaneous 
translation may such persons adequately 
communicate with the court and exercise 
the right to cross examine witnesses, to 
test their credibility, their memory, and 
the accuracy of their testimony against 
the defendant. 

Similarly, the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution supports the application of 
the Bilingual Courts Act to both civil and 
criminal proceedings. The fifth amend- 
ment provides that— 

No person shall... be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. 


It cannot seriously be doubted that any 
legal proceeding, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, which places a person or his prop- 
erty in jeopardy without insuring under- 
standing participation in the trial proc- 
ess is so devoid of basic and fundamen- 
tal fairness as to be contrary to the due 
process clause. And civil cases, no less 
than criminal proceedings, threaten a 
person with a loss of important personal 
and property rights and may lead to 
drastic personal consequences. 

Thus, the fifth amendment requires 
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the same concern for the right of parties 
to both civil and criminal actions, and, in 
the case of the non-English speaking, 
must provide adequate interpretive fa- 
cilities. 

It may be regretted that current judi- 
cial authority fails to clearly establish a 
right to simultaneous translation in all 
Federal cours proceedings. The Supreme 
Court has not ruled directly on the issue 
and lower court rulings are indecisive at 
best. This must not, however, deter Con- 
gress from legislating in an area where 
action is greatly needed. 

Here, as in other issues of urgent na- 
tional concern, Congress together with 
the courts, has the responsibility to pro- 
tect individual liberties and insure that 
the civil rights of substantial numbers 
of Americans are no longer prejudiced 
in our courts. Although some steps haye 
been taken to provide for interpreters 
in actions before Federal and State 
courts, these provisions generally make 
the appointment of an interpreter dis- 
cretionary with the trial judge. (See, 
rule 28(b) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure; 18 U.S.C. 3006 A (e); 
rule 43(f) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure.) 

The U.S. Civil Rights Co:znmission, in 
its 1970 report, found that the “make- 
shift” bilingual facilities prevailing in the 
courts of the Southwest were wholly in- 
adequate to meet existing needs. In the 
five States surveyed by the Commission’s 
report, for instance, only three full-time 
Spanish-speaking interpreters were 
found to be employed in the Texas courts 
and the other in California district 
courts. And even where professional in- 
terpreters were employed, they were gen- 
erally criticized as being inadequately 
trained in legal matters for work as 
courtroom interpreters. Moreover, cur- 
rent legislation fails to establish uniform 
procedures for governing how bilingual 
facilities are to be utilized or for assur- 
ing that they are available in all cases 
where actually needed. 

The Bilingual Courts Act proposed by 
H.R. 2255 represents dramatic advance 
over earlier congressional attempts to 
provide bilingual courtroom facilities and 
remedies many deficiencies found in ex- 
isting legislation. The act clearly spells 
out the responsibilities of the Federal 
courts and standardizes procedures to 
insure that competent interpreters will 
be available upon request in cases involy- 
ing non-English-speaking witnesses. 
First, the act provides that whenever a 
judge upon a motion of a party deter- 
mines either that a party of the proceed- 
ing does speak and understand English 
with a reasonable facility or that a wit- 
ness may not speak or understand Eng- 
lish, the proceeding is to be conducted in 
a court equipped for the simultaneous 
language translation of the proceeding 
by an interpreter and the recording of 
the testimony presented to the court. 

Second, the act would require the 
equipping of at least one courtroom in 
each district with facilities appropriate 
for recording and simultaneous transla- 
tion of proceeding to and from English 
by electronic and other means. Third, 
procedures would be established under 
the act for determining adequate quali- 
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fications and certifications of inter- 
preters and other necessary personnel. , 
Finally, the term “judge” is defined to 
include U.S. magistrates and referees in 
bankruptcy so that the protections of 
the bill will also extend to proceedings 
over which these men now preside. Fi- 
nally, procedures would be established 
under the act for determining adequate 
qualifications and certification of inter- 
preters and other necessary personnel. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act 
to meet these objectives and reaffirm its 
commitment to end the inequalities of 
our present court system in favor of the 
one which guarantees equal justice under 
law. 


TWENTY-FOURTH CENTURY CLUB 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr, ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, it is 
extremely important to each Member of 
Congress that he be able to maintain a 
continuous exchange of information with 
his constituents. I am sure that you and 
our fellow colleagues are well aware that 
one of the most efficient ways to accom- 
plish this is through newsletters and 
periodic questionnaires. It is essential 
that constituents be kept will informed 
of legislative activities and that the views 
and votes of their Representative be 
made known. Newsletters must be 
printed at the Member’s personal ex- 
pense inasmuch as there is no congres- 
sional allowance to cover these costs. I 
make this as a point and not as a sug- 
gestion that there should be such a con- 
gressional allowance. 

The constituents in my congressional 
district, formerly California’s 24th and 
now the 26th District, have been willing 
to support the cost of my constituent- 
information mailings through contribu- 
tions to a trust fund maintained for this 
sole purpose. This account has been oper- 
ating as the “Twenty-Fourth Century 
Club,” and is established as a trust with a 
treasurer and an assistant treasurer act- 
ing as trustees. None of these funds are 
disbursed to me directly and no disburse- 
ments are made to cover any of my 
personal expenses. All funds are applied 
only to provide public information to 
benefit all the constituents in my con- 
gressional district. This fund does not 
have a political purpose, and contribu- 
tions which are solicited and received are 
kept in an account separate from any 
campaign activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the contributors to this 
trust are not a limited or exclusive 
group—many of the contributions to 
support this information program are 
under $10. The purposes of my newsletter 
program are public information. I want 
to declare the existence of this fund and 
state that the books for this account and 
a list of all contributors and/or partici- 
pants will be fully disclosed upon request. 
I want this information to be made pub- 
lic and I am placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record for that purpose at this 
time. The following is a letter sent by 
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the chairman of the Twenty-Fourth 
Century Club to the entire membership 
with a complete statement of receipts 
and expenditures. The information fol- 
lows: 
TWENTY-FOURTH CENTURY CLUB, 
Arcadia, Calif., January 27, 1975. 
To THE MEMBERS TWENTY-FourTH CENTURY 
OLUB: 

This organization was founded in 1973 for 
the purpose of funding Congressman Rous- 
selot’s Voter Information Program, of which 
his Washington Report is the principal incre- 
ment. This will be the final report under the 
name of the Twenty-Fourth Century Club, 
since Rousselot now represents 
the newly created 26th Congressional District 
of California. 

The Twenty-Fourth Century Club has op- 
erated as a public trust for the benefit of all 
the voters in the old 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict of California. Mr. Joseph M. Crosby, 
Treasurer, and Mr. Clark J. E. Hunt, Assistant 
‘Treasurer, have been the principal trustees of 
Club funds. Mr. Crosby is president of Cali- 
fornia Liquid Fertilizer Company and Mr. 
Hunt is a California certified public account- 
ant (retired). 

Enclosed you will find a financial report for 
the calendar year 1974, showing receipts and 
disbursements as well as the funds on hand 
at the beginning and end of the year, As can 
be seen from the statement of receipts, 
“membership dues” have been the backbone 
of this program. 

We are grateful to all contributors who 
have participated in the two-year operation 
of the Twenty-Fourth Century Club. In 1975 
this “Trust” is being renamed the “Voter In- 
formation —26th District,” which 
more clearly denotes its objectives. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD E. BUTLER, 
Chairman. 


TWENTY-FOURTH CENTURY CLUB 
FISCAL REPORT—1974 


' Cash on hand—Dec. 31, 1973 $8, 253. 68 


Receipts: 
| Memberships (60 @ $100 each) 
Miscellaneous contributions- - 
Interest received 


Subtotal 


6, 000. 00 
2, 711. 20 
160. 53 


8, 871. 73 


17, 125. 41 


Disbursements: 
Preparation and printing of 
Washington Report 
Preparation and printing of 
membership appeals. 


14, 042. 61 


292. 62 
182.98 
239. 00 
Press clipping service 

Professional services and re- 


Cash on hand—Dec. 31, 1974---- 


Cash on hand, December 31st 


Wells Fargo—account 0616-010492_ $453. 20 
Lincoln Savings & Loan Association 


Account 10—142455 286. 45 


We certify that the above information is 
complete and correct for the calendar year 
1974. 

JosEPH M. CROSBY, 
Treasurer. 

CLARK J. E. HUNT, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
FALLING FARM PRICES 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
in Michigan’s Eighth District and 
throughout the Nation are facing a 
squeeze caused by falling farm prices 
and rising costs, resulting in a cutback 
of production that can only damage 
consumers, the farmers themselves, and 
our attempts to expand export sales to 
ease the balance of payments crunch. 

Beets, beans, dairy products, corn, 
wheat, and soybeans have all demon- 
strated highly unstable price fluctua- 
tions in the past year. Coupled with 
ever-rising production costs, these fluc- 
tuations cause a boom or bust pattern 
that threatens the well-being of our en- 
tire agricultural community. 

The erratic and unstable behavior of 
farm prices has been caused to a large 
extent by recent government misman- 
agement of agricultural policies, which 
for many years were highly successful 
in bringing stability to agricultural mar- 
kets. These tried and tested policies have 
in recent years been systematically dis- 
mantled and rendered useless by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Butz, who seems to 
be more dedicated to the profits of large 
agribusiness corporations and export 
companies than to the interests of the 
family farmer and consumer. Mr. 
Speaker, the lead editorial in today’s 
Washington Post says it all—it describes 
the problems facing American agricul- 
ture and offers what seems to be the 
only solution possible: a return to a level 
of Federal price supports high enough 
to insure continued farm production in 
a stable price structure. 

The editorial also lays the blame for 
our agricultural problems on “a long. 
succession of serious and obvious blun- 
ders” made by the Department of Agri- 
culture. What it does not say is who in 
the Department is most responsible for 
these blunders, and that is Agriculture 
Secretary Earl Butz. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the editorial from today’s Wash- 
ington Post to be placed in the RECORD 
at this point: 

FALLING FARM PRICES 

Farm prices have now been falling for three 
months, tightening the dilemma of Ameri- 
can agricultral policy. When farm prices go 
up consumers are hurt, and inflation at the 
supermarket triggers cost-of-living increases 
throughout the whole economy. When prices 
go down, farmers are hurt and begin to cut 
back the production on which the govern- 
ment is counting for export sales. 

You may have gained the impression that 
food prices, around 1972, began behaving 
very differently from the way they had be- 
fore in the memory of most of us. There is a 
reason for it. A combination of bad luck and 
bad policy has wrecked the system that used 
to stabilize American farm prices. Agricul- 
tural markets are inherently unstable, and 
without governmental intervention they 
swing wildly up and down disrupting the 
whole economy. Until the middle of 1972 the 
Department of Agriculture carried tremen- 
dous stocks of basic foodstuffs and feed 
grains, which it could sell off if prices began 
to rise unusually high, If prices began to 
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sink unusually low, the Department gave 
support payments to the farmers and bought 
grain for the reserves. The memorable Rus- 
sian wheat sale of the summer of 1972 re- 
moved at one whack most of the nation’s 
wheat reserves. But that huge sale turned 
out to be only the beginning of the great 
surge of foreign demand for American food. 
It was the effect of rising wealth and rising 
standards of living abroad, amplified by the 
devaluation of the dollar. 

In this country all farm prices, unre- 
strained by the presence of the traditional 
reserves, shot up. But if there was now no 
limit on the upward swing of the cycle, it 
was also true that the farmer no longer had 
any protection on the downward swing. The 
old structure of loans and payments was 
still legally in effect but, with the erosion 
inflicted by inflation, the support levels were 
no longer enough to cover the basic costs of 
production. American agriculture is again 
threatened by precisely the classic roller- 
coaster pattern of boom and bust that the 
whole intricate and expensive array of farm 
price supports were worked out in the 1930s 
to prevent. Farmers liked the new free-wheel- 
ing market as long as it wheels higher, but 
when it turns around—as it did last fall— 
they see their danger very clearly. 

Since October the price of corn, the largest 
American crop, is down by almost one-fourth. 
Soybeans and soy meal are down more than a 
third. What's going on here? Take the ex- 
ample of wheat, which cost $1.50 a bushel 
until the Russians started buying it in July 
1972. By this time last year, the same bushel 
cost nearly $6. But then, as the year went on, 
the price sank. The winter wheat harvest 
starts in late spring, and it looked like a very 
big harvest. By last May, the price had fallen 
to $3.50. With last summer's bad weather and 
heavy exports, supplies tightened up again 
and by October the price was over $5. 

But instead of continuing to rise steeply 
until late winter, as it did last year, the 
price of wheat suddenly began to sink in 
November. It’s now down to about $4. The 
reasons begin with consumer resistance to 
high prices at the grocery store, and indi- 
vidual shoppers’ decisions to cut back on 
expensive meat. Most of the grain raised in 
this country goes, not to people, but to ani- 
mals being raised for the butchers. Since 
late summer the meat producers have cut 
back sharply on the number of animals, par- 
ticularly beef cattle, that they are raising for 
market. That, in turn, has diminished do- 
mestic demand for grain, The consumers’ re- 
bellion that started nearly two years ago has 
now been painfully reinforced by the reces- 
sion. Cutting back on meat is, for many 
families, no longer a matter of choice. 

Exports, meanwhile, are down a bit because 
the administration is at last paying atten- 
tion to their effects and has been leaning on 
foreign buyers to take it easy. When the 
Soviet government tried to buy more than 
three million tons of grain last September, 
the White House intervened and suspended 
the sale. Subsequently it persuaded the 
Soviets to take a smaller amount, a little 
over two million tons. There appears to have 
been pressure, less public and formal, on 
other overseas buyers. Now, with the rapid 
decline in prices of recent months, the ad- 
ministration currently gives indications of 
changing direction enough to keep exports 
at last year's level. 

But some of the grain producers are, pre- 
dictably, pushing for unlimited exports. Last 
year the administration belatedly instituted 
@ requirement for prior government approval 
of any significant export sale, Several of the 
producers’ lobbies are angrily demanding an 
end to this procedure, on grounds that it 
discourages foreign shipments. But pro- 
ducers should have learned by now that 
increasing the instability of the market is no 
answer to their troubles. The Agriculture 
Department made the latest in a long suc- 
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cession of serious and obvious blunders yes- 
terday when it caved in to the grain lobbies 
and doubled the size of shipments that can 
be exported without prior federal approval. 

Producers and consumers together now 
have the strongest kind of interest In a 
compromise. It would mean a level of federal 
price supports high enough to ensure farm- 
ers of profitable operation at the very high 
volumes that the nation needs. It means re- 
building national stocks of grain, not only 
as insurance against an emergency but to 
dampen further inflationary increases in 
prices. The intolerable fluctuations were not 
predictable, but in retrospect the reasons are 
entirely comprehensible. Higher price sup- 
ports would be expensive—but not nearly as 
expensive as the present waves of inflation 
at the grocery store and of panic on the 
farms. 


JIM GROVER—A MAN FOR THESE 
TIMES 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Babylon Beacon of Babylon, N.Y., on 
January 16, 1975, editorially commented 
on the distinguished public service of 
our former House colleague from the 
Second Congressional District of New 
York, James R, “Jim” Grover, Jr. 

The editorial refers to Jim’s military 
career during World War II, his service 
in the New York State Assembly, and 
his six terms in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, The commentary in the 
Beacon appropriately alludes to his 
“outstanding service” and expresses the 
expectation that “he will again be called 
on to assume a role in public service.” 

Few things could more appropriately 
be in the public interest than Jim 
Grover’s prompt return to a high, im- 
portant decisionmaking post in Govern- 
ment service. The truth of the matter is 
that he should never have been allowed 
not to continue in the U.S. Congress. If 
he were a Member of the 94th Congress 
today he would be the ranking Republi- 
can on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee and the second ranking 
Republican on the always important 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee, which has become even more 
powerful with its assumption of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over transportation 
matters. His absence from the Congress 
constitutes a loss his constituents and his 
country can ill-afford. 

In his tenure in the Congress, Jim 
Grover consistently proved himself to be 
a patriot of total integrity, dedicated en- 
deavor, perceptive foresight courageous 
principle, and constructive compassion. 
He believed in his country and its free- 
dom; he worked for the betterment and 
dignity of his fellow man; he stood fear- 
lessly for equal justice and opportunity. 
He was a man of charity and civility. He 
advocated responsible citizenship, and 
exemplified that which he advocated. 
And these traits of character that he so 
abundantly demonstrated in public life 
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assuredly are the hallmark of Jim 
Grover in private life. 

Mr, Speaker, Jim Grover is a friend, a 
colleague, and a statesman too valuable 
to remain unenlisted in challenge of 
Government service in these critical 
times. While I am confident his grand- 
children are delighted to have their 
grandfather conveniently available for 
romps, games, and stories, I can only say 
to them, “I am sorry, but America needs 
your grandfather in public service so as 
to make your country a better place— 
a greater nation—in which you and your 
wonderful generation can live and pros- 
per.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will include the Babylon 
Beacon editorial concerning the career 
to date of Jim Grover at this point in the 
RECORD as & part of my remarks. 

[From the Babylon (N.Y.) Beacon, Jan. 16, 
1975] 
He SERVED Us WELL 

As he takes his leave of his Congressional 
seat this week, James R. Grover closes out 
a life-time of service to his country. 

He has represented the 2nd Congressional 
District for 12 years in Congress. Before that, 
he served for six years in the New York State 
Assembly. 

During World War II has was a Captain 
in the U.S. Air Force in the China Theatre, 
and spent four years in the Service. 

“Jim” has also always been active in com- 
munity affairs, having been a member of 
the Babylon School Board, American Legion 
Post No. 94, and numerous other civic and 
charitable organizations. 

Born and raised in Babylon, educated in 
Babylon Schools, he is a graduate of Hofstra 
University and of Columbia Law School. 

To those of us privileged to know him per- 
sonally, he was always a gentleman, always 
cared about the people in his district, and 
always approached every position with dedi- 
cation and energy. 

Babylon Village can indeed be proud of 
such a man, and of the outstanding service 
he has rendered to his community and to his 
country. 

Although he has been under consideration 
for several federal posts, his plans right now 
include practicing law at his local law office, 
spending lots of time with his lovely wife 
and family, and pursuing his hobbies of golf 
and sailing. 

He certainly has earned the right to spend 
more of his time at home, but his experience 
and talents are much too valuable not to be 
utilized. We're sure that he will again be 
called on to assume a role in public service, 
and knowing “Jim” and his regard for his 
country, he will probably say “yes.” 


PHILIP LAMBERT 


HON. DONALD J. MITCHELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege today to ex- 
tend my personal thanks and apprecia- 
tion to an individual whose work in the 
field of conservation has greatly contrib- 


uted to the education and preservation 
of our wildlife and natural resources. 


Mr. Philip Lambert is well known to 
many in central New York where he 
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serves as director of environmental 
health for the Utica field office of the 
New York State Department of Health. 
A civil engineer, Mr. Lambert is an active 
community leader whose efforts are 
geared toward the education and devel- 
opment of our natural resources. He is 
the secretary for the Oneida County 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Having just completed a {federally 
funded seminar designed to encourage 
and invite citizen participation in the 
enforcement of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, Mr. Lambert is now 
working to establish an environmental 
day camp for children. 

His devotion, skill, and determination 
are well known to his friends and col- 
leagues. His interest in and concern for 
the preservation of our environment is 
indeed refreshing. 

A warm and competent professional, 
Mr. Lambert deserves our respect and 
gratitude, 


GRATEFUL FOR AWARD 
HON. JEROME A. AMBRO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express my gratitude for receiving an 
important award from the Suffolk 
County Historical Society—an award for 
which I am humbly appreciative. The 
citation was recently awarded to me at 
the Annual Luncheon of the Society in 
Southold, Long Island, and recalls my 
participation with various historical so- 
cieties in projects and programs largely 
involved with the upcoming Bicentennial, 

I make these remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, not to advance the notion that 
I am so deserving of this award that it 
could not have passed to another official 
on Long Island, but to convey my ap- 
preciation for the work done by the mem- 
bers of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society in reminding all of our citizens 
about the important traditions we must 
keep forever fresh in the minds and 
hearts of all Long Islanders. 

Our roots go back beyond the Colonial 
Days and the Revolution, long past the 
whaling days of the 19th century and 
the farm society of our forebears who 
produced in Huntington the genius of 
a Walt Whitman, to a modern day when 
the technological developments of this 
century brought homeowners to enjoy 
the bounties of the ocean and the Sound, 
and the amenities of a pleasant suburban 
life. All this long and colorful history 
has become a focal point of the Suffolk 
County Historical Society as it prepares 
to review with honor the traditions cf 
our people. 

From our old meeting houses to our 
modern schools, let us remember who 
we were, what we are, and where we are 
going, and prepare for the future by 
remembering the past. 
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THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent accusations of improper activities 
by Government agencies remind us all of 
the dangers of Big Brother Government. 

The need to sharply define and limit 
the role of Government to prevent its 
unwarranted intrusion into our lives and 
surveillance over our activities is a mat- 
ter of utmost concern to all of us. Indeed, 
a fear of unlimited Government has been 
expressed by thoughtful persons over and 
over again since before the founding of 
our Nation to the present time. 

I recently read a commentary on this 
subject by my friend Dr. Byron Johnson 
of the University of Colorado. I hope ev- 
ery Member will take a moment to read 
what he has to say about our Nation's 
intelligence agencies. Even those who 
disagree with his conclusions will find 
Dr. Johnson’s comments thought-pro- 
voking and worthwhile. 

Tre CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
(Commentary by Byron Johnson) 


The growing controversy over the role and 
behaviour of the Central Intelligence Agency 
deserves a careful review of its several ele- 
ments. 

Obviously each of the military services has 
an intelligent unit, as does the State De- 
partment. The CIA was created to provide 
the National Securify Council with an inde- 
pendent office “to correlate and evaluate M- 
telligence related to the national security, 
and provide for the appropriate dissemina- 
tion of such intelligence within the Govern- 
ment” U.S. Code, Title 50, Section 403(d) (3). 

Both as Congressman and member of the 
State Department's Agency for International 
Development for six years, I had many occa- 
sions to appreciate the utility of that func- 
tion—for each agency's own intelligence 
unit is unlikely to re-examine the policy 
positions already taken by the agency. A Cen- 
tral Agency can draw from many sources, and 
can be more independent. 

Unhappily, the U.S. Code also permits the 
CIA "to perform, for the benefit of the exist- 
ing intelligence agencies, such additional 
services of common concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more 
efficiency accomplished centrally.” (d) (4) 

This has permitted and, in time, encour- 
aged the CIA to go into competition with the 
several military and civilian agency intelli- 
gence units. One must learn the hard way 
that the same agency cannot serve both as 
evaluator and competitor, 

This was the first major error, permitting 
the CIA to be more than what its name and 
original purpose called for. My own evalua- 
tion of some of its personnel overseas is not 
inconsistent with the Gordon Liddy-type so 
vividly seen on TV recently, Passionate con- 
victions about one’s own competence, coupled 
with armoral standards, to which are added 
unaccountable use of virtually unlimited 
funds have all provided the witches brew 
which has corrupted almost everything it 
touches, like a King Midas, and now is de- 
stroying the CIA itself. 

The CIA should have remained simply a 
coordinator, evaluator, and disseminator of 
intelligence as was the original intent. 

The second major error was permitting CIA 
to be used in direct operations overseas. The 
Bay of Pigs was the visible public disaster 
that should have warned us, but the error has 
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been visibly repeated elsewhere, in other 
forms as in Chile or Laos. These tragedies 
make clear that unchecked and supposedly 
secret power is inappropriate for any State, 
but especially inappropriate for a democracy 
dedicated to freedom and that freedom must 
include the freedom of any people to make 
their own mistakes. 

But the most recent disclosures of domestic 
surveillance by the CIA must be labelled 
criminal behaviour, for 403(d)(3) provides 
explicitly “Provided, That the Agency shall 
have no police, subpena, law-enforcement 
powers, or internal security functions,”—the 
US. Code could not be clearer. The next 
section (e) provides than “upon written re- 
quest of the Director of the CIA to the Di- 
rector of the FBI that the FBI shall make 
available to the CIA such information for 
correlation, evaluation, and dissemination as 
may be essential to the national security.” 
There is No excuse for CIA duplication of 
the legitimate functions of the FBI. 

The President and the Congress must trim 
the CIA back to basie function to correlate, 
evaluate, and disseminate intelligence. Other- 
wise, it increases the risk of the U.S. of be- 
coming a police state. 

A police state, once it takes power, so 
readily intimidates citizens that we must take 
umbrage at the first sign of a threat to our 
freedom. We dare not wait until the threat 
reaches any one of us personally. By that 
time it will be too late. 

Official treachery will always claim it was 
needed to cope with some minority found 
objectionable by the authorities. But the 
majesty of our legal system, derives from a 
determination almost 200 years ago to as- 
sure us and our posterity of the right to‘as- 
semble peaceably, to petition for the redress 
of grievances, and the right to freedom of 
speech and press—even though the use of 
that freedom would occasionally outrage 
some of those in authority. 

A government that derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed has ab- 
solutely no right to tell the sovereign citizen 
what he can be allowed to think, say, or 
write. 

As we approach the bi-centennial, it is time 
for each sovereign citizen to be re-dedicated 
to the first principles of the American Revo- 
lution, and not continue to permit our tax 
dollars to be used to subvert not only other 
countries, but our own, through permitting 
the CIA, or any other part of our govern- 
ment, to abuse our liberties as a free people. 


LONG-TERM IMPACT OF ARMS 
SALES NEEDS TO BE EXAMINED 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Washington Post carries a thought- 
ful report by Michael Getler which de- 
scribes the tactical basis on which arms 
sales to Persian Gulf nations currently 
are being handled. 

As Mr. Getler indicates, decisions re- 
garding arms sales in this potential 
powder keg have been made without the 
national security studies of the possible 
consequences of the sales which usually 
precede decisions of such importance. 
The hard questions about the relation- 
ship of arms sales to regional stability, 
oil prices and supplies, and the economic 
crunch we are experiencing have yet to 
be addressed. Mr. Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues in the Congress and decision- 
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makers in the administration to examine 
closely the issues which Mr. Getler has 
raised in his analysis, which is repro- 
duced below: 


LONG-TERM IMPACT or ARMs SALES TO PERSIAN 
GULF QUESTIONED 


(By Michael Getler) 


Booming U.S. arms sales to the Persian 
Gulf—a $4 billion-a-year business presided 
over discreetly by Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger—are a Key part of a strategy 
aimed at winning influence now with the oil 
barons of the region. 

What has been sacrificed by this quest for 
quick infiuence, however, is top-level White 
House attention to the longer-term impact 
of shipping so many weapons into one of the 
world’s most volatile areas. 

“The whole thing could simply explode 
on us,” said Ben Lee H. Hamilton (D-Ind.), 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee on the Near East and South Asia. 

“We already have a couple of wars going 
on there, and there is a long history of 
hostilities and instabilities—tribal, ethnic 
and religious—in that part of the works,” he 
said in an interview last week. 

Saudi Arabia, he warns, is becoming sus- 
picious and nervous oyer the vast U.S. mili- 
tary sales to neighboring Iran, though both 
countries are supposed to be “our friends.” 
Small Iranian forces and arms are being used 
in fighting a rebellion in Oman and US. 
artillery sold to Iran is being used in Iraq 
where the Kurds’ war against Baghdad con- 
tinues. 

The influx of U.S. arms to Iran is widely 
perceived as providing a convenient excuse 
for the Russians to greatly expand their arms 
and influence in Iraq, a situation that former 
Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird has also 
questioned. 

U.S. government officials acknowledge that 
neither the Nixon nor Ford administration 
has carried out a major, National Security 
Council study of where the Persian Gulf 
arms race might lead 10 years from now, as 
is usually done with crucial issues. 

Instead, the decisions to sell arms to the 
oil giants of Iran and Saudi Arabla—and 
more recently to the tiny but wealthy and 
strategically located states of Kuwait and 
Oman—are viewed by aides around Kissinger 
as basically tactical, immediate foreign policy 
tools used by the secretary to bolster the 
U.S, hand. 

Kissinger himself may well be the reason 
that no major study by the National Security 
Council staff he heads has been ordered. “He 
probably prefers the flexibility that comes 
with these tactical decisions,” explains one 
aide, “rather than heeling to a hard policy 
that could come out of a study.” 

The Pentagon has substantial say in who 
gets what weapons. But it is Kissinger who 
is the central figure in approving all impor- 
tant sales. 

Kissinger’s pivotal role was attested to by. 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger in a 
Sept. 25 press conference. “I should make 
meticulously clear that the Department of 
Defense does not have its own policies with 
regard to the sale of arms,” he said. In gen- 
eral, he explained, military assistance “rests 
under the purview of the Secretary of State. 
We are the administrators of such programs.” 

Kissinger is not the instigator of specific 
arms deals. But in the wake of the global oil- 
economic crisis that has focused sharp at- 
tention on the oll wealth and military weak- 
ness of the Persian Gulf, a convenient merger 


of arms, oll and related interests has taken 
place. 


Gulf nations have shown big appetites for 
the most modern weapon available. Price is 
not an object. The United States has often 
shown a willingness to respond. This in turn 
signals U.S. military advisers or corporate 
salesmen overseas that they may. whet Gulf 
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appetities even more. When the proposals 
reach Washington, Kissinger is the key deci- 
sion maker. 

Economically, it is argued that the sales 
help the U.S. balance of payments and recoup 
some of the dollars spent on higher oil prices. 
It keeps more people working in defense 
plants here and to some extent lowers the 
Pentagon's cost on some weapons by increas- 
ing production. 

It is meant to strengthen the Shah of 
Tran, in particular, as the strongest and most 
stable pro-Western power in the region. 

It is also meant to strengthen Saudi 
Arabia's King Faisal as the other major pro- 
Western leader and perhaps provide the 
United States with some influence in getting 
these two oil giants to help solve the Arab- 
Israeli dispute short of war. 

Perhaps, White House aides argue, U.S. 
arms aid will soften Faisal’s call for the 
Israelis to give up Jerusalem, for example. 

Influence through arms may also assure, 
some say, that oil is not cutoff again or at 
least that prices won't rise again, though 
Kissinger suffered a jolt when the shah—a 
big U.S. arms buyer since 1972—led the 
charge to raise prices last year. `: 

Even those, like Hamilton, who have seri- 
ous doubts about the long-range wisdom of 
U.S. policy are not certain that the current 
approach is all wrong or that there is any 
better alternative at the moment than sell- 
ing the oil exporters all the weapons they 
want. i 

But until the “urgent need to rethink our 
arms policy in that region” is begun, Hamil- 
ton suggests, there can be no certain answers 
to the question of whether there is a better 
approach. 

Last month, Rep. Clarence D. Long (D- 
Md.), a House Appropriations Committee 
member, wrote to President Ford complain- 
ing that the crucial decision in mid-1972 by 
former President Nixon to expand arms sales 
to Iran greatly had been made “without na- 
tional security studies of the possible conse- 
quences.” 

Long also complained that he twice in 1974 
attempted to get details from Kissinger on 
“our policy commitments to Iran” and got 
“evasive and incomplete answers.” 

Even some State Department officials, who 
support Kissinger’s approach, concede that 
it is hard to be sure—without a detailed 
study—that a vastly different approach 
wouldn't work. 

If the United States withheld its arms and 
technology from Iran and Saudi Arabia, could 
it cause them to lower oil prices and ease 
the global economic crunch? 

The conventional answer is that the other 
oll exporters in the cartel wouldn't allow it 
and all would rush into the eager arms of 
French, British and even Soviet weapons 
salesmen. 

Yet, Iran and Saudi Arabia wield vast 
power within the oil cartel. American weap- 
ons and the support that goes with them 
are generally viewed here as superior to other 
nations’. While Faisal bankrolls the Egyp- 
tians to new French arms, he buys U.S. planes 
and ships for himself. 

More importantly, the United States is 
vital to these nations when it comes to bal- 
ancing the Soviet presence in their region. 

“The question has come up,” said one State 
Department official, “as to why the U.S. 
should submit to near blackmail on oll costs. 
I can’t give you an official answer because 
the question hasn't been systematically ad- 
dressed. Personally, I don't believe we could 
force a price drop, but I’m not sure I could 
prove it.” 

In the meantime, the impact. of the arms 
sales grows in this country and in the Gulf, 
and there is an uneasiness, among some 
members of Congress and some senior plan- 
ners in and out of government that the en- 
tire oil situation is uncharted and poten- 
tially very dangerous. 
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In this country, dozens of American firms 
are now producing military hardware for the 
Gulf, raising questions about whether, in a 
recession, the White House would cut back 
the arms flow even if it felt it should. 

In fiscal 1974, the United States sold a 
record $8.3 billion worth of arms overseas, 
more than double the previous year. More 
than half—some $4,3 billion worth—went 
to the Persian Gulf: $3.7 billion to Iran, al- 
most $600 million to the Saudis and $81 
million to Kuwait. 

Purchases by Iran will probably level off 
this year, though at a multi-billion-dollar 
annua level. But Saudi sales will Jump, pos- 
sibly to $2 billion, according to rough esti- 
mates which include money to pay for 94 
American military advisers to train the Saudi 
National Guard. 

Sales to Kuwait will escalate to about $500 
million, and small, initial sales to Oman— 
including new TOW anti-tank missies—will 
be made, 

Almost weekly, there are new links in the 
U.S. chain to the Persian Gulf. 

At Bethpage, N.Y., some 2,000 workers from 
the Grumman Corp.—manufacturers of the 
U.S. Navy’s new F-14 fighter—are preparing 
to leave for Iran to help the Iranians learn 
to use the 80 F—14s they have ordered. They 
will join more than 15,000 Americans already 
in Iran, more than 800 of whom are military 
personnel or civilians associated with arms. 

Somewhere in the United States, a Navy 
patrol plane detachment will probably soon 
get orders allowing them to land for refuel- 
ing on the tiny island of Mastirah, off the 
coast of Oman. There, they will keep track 
of Soviet warships that might move toward 
the narrow openings to the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, 

er is known to want U.S. recon- 
naissance “eyes” over these entryways to the 
world’s oil taps, and that is behind the re- 
cent request to the British for landing rights 
on the island. 

“My chief criticism,” said Hamilton about 
all this, “is that our policy is focused dis- 
proportionately on the military aspects of 
our relations, which are important but which 
shouldn’t be all-encompassing. I don’t argue 
that we should cut them off completely . .. 
but we've taken the path of least resistance, 
contributing in a major way to an Iranian 
military build-up and making them domi- 
nant in the region. 

“I'm not sure that’s in our national in- 
terest,” he said “or in the interests of regional 
cooperation.” 

In return for those arms, however, Iran 
has acted as a protector in the region, and 
as & surrogate for U.S. interests to an extent 
greater than is generally realized, accord- 
ing to experienced State Department offi- 
cials. 


Aside from the battles in Oman and Iraq, 
Iran is functioning as sort of a U.S. weapons 
warehouse. The Iranian shipped dozens of 
American-built F-5 fighters to Saigon in 
1972 to help the United States beat the 
Vietnam cease-fire re-supply deadline. More 
recently they shipped other F-5s to Jordan, 
and some officials expect eventually they may 
be refurbishing tanks for the Pakistanis. 

It is now evident, specialists say, that the 
shah not only wants weapons but also the 
technology and production line skills that 
could build up his industry and make him 
independent of the United States perhaps a 
decade from now. 

Negotiations to allow co-production of 
military equipment in Iran—perhaps start- 
ing with helicopters—are already under way. 
The United States hopes to go slowly, but 
the shah, with his oil and price leverage, may 
force a faster pace. 

What happens years from now if the 
United States is not independent of Persian 
Gulf oll needs and the shah is independent 
of the United States is an unanswered ques- 
tion. 
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Meanwhile, hundreds of arms salesmen 
from America, France, Britain and Russia 
continue to line up outside every defense 
ministry in the Persian Gulf. 

It doesn’t take much to persuade the shah 
of Iran to buy new equipment. The shah 
reads the U.S. trade magazine Aviation Week 
as carefully as he reads oil production re- 
ports and is well-informed on defense issues. 

But the sheer number of U.S. military 
advisers and industry salesmen now in the 
area does worry Hamilton and others, most- 
ly because the occasional military attache 
who is eager to impress the local U.S. em- 
bassy or perhaps to line up a retirement job 
in an aircraft company may further stimu- 
late the easily whetted appetite for weapons 
among the sheiks. 

The actual overseas sales proceed in many 
ways. For the most part, foreign countries 
prefer to buy from the U.S. government, to 
keep the United States in the act as a mid- 
dieman and perhaps get better prices because 
the government can buy in quantity with 
other orders. 

Orders from the Persian Gulf, in particu- 
lar, are about 90 per cent government-to 
government sales, with the remainder direct 
contracts with American companies. 

But no matter how the sale is proposed, if 
it involves arms or weapons technology by 
company, the U.S. government gets a look at 
the deal and must give its approval. 

Finally, among those concerned over the 
arms sales question, there is the sense of 
unreality. 

amounts of weapons are being sold 
to countries that have sharply raised oil 
prices, in part to acquire those arms. They 
are the same countries that are generally 
identified whether correctly or not, as the 
cause of the world’s economic upheaval. And 
they have even been mildly threatened that 
U.S. force will be used against them. 


HOW TO RATION GASOLINE 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of talk in the Halls 
of Congress about the need to establish 
& program to ration gasoline. We have 
heard that a rationing program is the 
fairest way to equalize the distribution 
of short gasoline supplies and that it 
would be more popularly accepted than 
an increase in the price of gasoline. 

I think the most realistic analysis of 
the problems involved in rationing gaso- 
line is contained in an editorial in the 
Washington Post which appeared on 
Sunday, January 26, 1975. I commend it 
to my colleagues for their study and con- 
sideration, and insert it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

How To RATION GASOLINE 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that you 
are the person to whom President Ford as- 
signs the job of designing a system to ration 
gasoline. The President thinks that ration- 
ing is a terrible idea and wants to cut con- 
sumption by raising prices and taxes instead. 
But a great many well-intentioned senators 
and congressmen think that rationing is 
much fairer. We are now going to suppose 
that they win the coming fight, a rationing 
law is enacted, and you are appointed to set 
up the operation. The basic program is clear. 
There remain only a few minor issues of pol- 
icy that a sensible person like yourself have 


no difficulty resolving quickly and—to repeat 
the key word—fairly. 
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The first question is to whom to give ra- 
tion books, and your first inclination is to 
give them to every licensed driver. That 
brings you to the family in which both par- 
ents and ali three teen-aged children have 
licenses, If they have five ration books, the 
kids can continue to drive to school. You 
think that they ought to take the school bus, 
and you revoke the kids’ coupons, But then 
you learn that they all have part-time jobs— 
one of them plays the xylophone in a rock 
band—and they will be unemployed if they 
can't drive. You get a call from the White 
House telling you not to contribute to unem- 
ployment, which is rising. You give in, and 
return the kids’ ration books. That gives the 
family five times as much gas as the widow 
across the street whose three children are all 
under 16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
father has to commute 30 miles to work 
every day, and Family B next door, whose 
father runs a mail order business out of his 
basement, Family B goes to the beach every 
weekend—very inexpensively because, as the 
congressmen made clear, the point of ration- 
ing is to avoid raising prices, Score another 
point for fairness and turn to the case of two 
suburban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Rea- 
sonably emough, you give less gas to people 
in the community with buses—until you dis- 
cover that none of them works in the central 
city. They all seem to work in other suburbs, 
most of which have no public transportation. 
Your response, obviously, is to make every- 
one in the United States fill out a form 
showing where he works. Then you hire a 
computer firm to identify those who can get 
to their jobs by public transit in less than 90 
minutes with no more than three transfers; 
they will get fewer coupons. There are cer- 
tain difficulties in enforcing these rules, as 
you concede to several congressional com- 
mittees, but you expect to be able to handle 
them with the expanded appropriations that 
you have requested to hire more federal gas 
investigators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the 
hang of the thing, you will want to proceed 
to the case of the salesman who flies to an 
airport and rents a car. If you issue gas to 
the rent-a-car companies, the salesman 
might be tempted to use one of their cars to 
take his family on a vacation. But the sales- 
man’s personal coupons won't cover company 
trips. Now you have to decide how much 
gasoline to give to companies, and which 
business trips are essential. You might turn 
that over to the staff that you set up to de- 
cide which delivery services are essential and 
how to prevent delivery trucks from being 
used for personal business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s em- 
ployed far from home and commutes hun- 
dreds of miles. Some weeks he finds work 
nearby. Some weeks he’s unemployed, par- 
ticularly when the weather's bad. You post a 
prize for the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and the 
fairer the system gets the more complicated 
it has to become. Eyen in World War II, 
when there were only one-third as many cars 
and the national dependence on them was 
far less pronounced, it was necessary to set 
up boards of citizens in every community to 
rule on a flood of special requests, hardships, 
grievances and challenges. It is a method 
that requires, unfortunately, a massive in- 
vasion of personal privacy. Americans ac- 
cepted it then as a temporary wartime ex- 
pedient. But the present emergency is not 
temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administration 
was considering rationing, the planners sug- 
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gested simply giving everyone the same num- 
ber of coupons and letting people buy and 
sell them legally on a “white market,” as 
they called it, But in a white market the 
laborer with the long trip to work would have 
to bid against the family that wants to drive 
its station wagon to Yosemite for its vaca- 
tion, Under President Ford’s price scheme, 
at least the country would know roughly 
what the increased price of fuel would be. In 
a white market, no one could say how high 
the bidding might go, or how widely it might 
fluctuate from one season to another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its com- 
mittees have been exploring the economics 
and technology of energy with considerable 
skill for more than two years, and they un- 
derstand the choices as well as the adminis- 
tration does, The Democratic leadership's 
cries for further delay now are hardly more 
than a plea merely to postpone unpleasant 
but urgent decisions. A year ago, when Pres- 
ident Nixon asked for rationing authority, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular position is probably 
the one represented by Goy, Meldrim Thom- 
son of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson op- 
poses both rationing and higher prices, He 
would prefer, evidently, simply-returning to 
the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea, 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 


SENIORITY SYSTEM IS DYING 
THE CONGRESS 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, the 
proper functioning of our Federal Gov- 
ernment depends upon our ability to 
achieve and maintain the vital balance 
defined in our Constitution in the rela- 
tionship among the three coordinate 
branches, and particularly at this time 
in the relationship between the execu- 
tive and the legislative. It is essential, 
therefore, that the Congress be fully pre- 
pared to carry out its constitutional role; 
that the Congress adopt principles of or- 
ganization and procedure that will en- 
able it to perform most effectively its 
proper legislative function. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial in the Kansas 
City Star recently placed the changes 
which have been inaugurated in the 94th 
Congress in this perspective. In so doing, 
the Star paid tribute to a Member of this 
House who has in the course of his dis- 
tinguished career contributed notably to 
efforts to strengthen the ways in which 
the Congress conducts the Nation’s busi- 
ness. The editorial follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star, Jan. 18, 1975] 


SENIORITY System Is DYING IN THE CONGRESS 

Whatever the outcome of efforts to depose 
venerable committee chairmen in the House 
of Representatives, there can be little doubt 
that the revolution has arrived. It really 
doesn’t matter whether any or all of the 
chieftains now under attack survive. Things 
are not going to he the same. 


IN 
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The Democratic Steering Committee sub- 
mitted its own nominees for four important 
chairmanships. The Democratic Caucus re- 
jected two of them. 

These are not really contradictory actions. 
The steering committee served notice that 
mere seniority would not be the determining 
factor under which it would operate. The 
Democratic Caucus demonstrated that it 
would not meekly follow the dictates of the 
steering committee. Thus the committee 
chairmen, whoever they may be, now know 
that they hold their jobs on the basis of 
performance, not longevity or influence with 
various leaders. The steering committee and 
the caucus, itself, will determine who the 
leaders are and who shall lead committees. 
It will be up in the air fróm one session to 
the next. 

Some committee chairmen are senile. They 
hardly know what is happening and the com- 
mittee is run by a trusted bureaucrat. The 
chairman often sleeps through hearings. 
Others are so erratic—a polite word—that 
they have been known to throw chairs at 
witnesses in private sessions. Some have ter- 
ribly abused staff members, firing them 
wholegale in a fit of rage. Still others repre- 
sent the narrow constituency of an industry, 
union or other special interests, not exclud- 
ing the special interests in government, They 
eome to identify themselves so closely with 
the area of government they are responsible 
for that they represent the area, not the peo- 
ple who elect them. 

Under the old seniority system individuals 
reached the high point of arbitrary power on 
a committee simply through election from 
a safe district. Thus Wilbur Mills, through 
his constituency in Arkansas, was once the 
second most powerful man in Washington 
after the President. Through chairmanship 
of the Ways and Means Committee he con- 
trolled Democratic appointments to all other 
House committees, not to mention foreign 
trade, medical care and almost anything else 
be chose to involve with the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The seniority system has had another bad 
effect. How often have you, as a voter, been 
told, in effect, by an incumbent: 

“Regardless of the merits of my opponent, 
you should vote for me because I am going 
to be a big man on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, or the Armed Services Committee, and 
that way I can ‘help the district (or the 
state) .” 

That is a poor excuse to elect anyone. For 
the fact is that committees and their chair- 
men nearly always deal with the national 
interest, not the sometimes narrow interest 
of a state or district. To plead seniority and 
thereby committee power, is to extort votes 
on the basis of offering extraordinary privi- 
lege to the voters. 

Experience, of course, is something else, 
and that ought to be part of the potential of 
any committee chairman. But not experi- 
ence—or seniority—-without ability or a 
sense of the common national good. Senior- 
ity is no recommendation for power, espe- 
cially if it is based on the mere ability to be 
elected for decade after decade from a safe 
district. 

Much of the change that now is shaking 
Washington became possible through years 
of patient advance work on the part of Rep. 
Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) who has been re- 
turned for many terms from Kansas City not 
on the grounds of servile representation but 
because the district recognized his national 


leadership. The suddenness of change comes 


from Watergate and the weariness of the 
electorate of the old way of a system that 
had gone wrong. But it was a cumulation of 
years of rot. Watergate merely broke the 
dam that had been jammed with many dec- 
ades of abuse, poor representation and un- 
responsive legislation, 
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USE OF FOOD STAMPS BY NATION’S 
JOBLESS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, the January 29 edition of the 
New York Times contained an article 
that cited the growing use of food stamps 
by the Nation’s unemployed. 

Figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture indicate a 26-percent in- 
crease in food stamp recipients from 
June to December 1974. There are now 
17.1 million Americans participating in 
this food assistance program. For the 
first time, most food stamp recipients 
are coming from the work force—those 
who earn low salaries or who have re- 
cently lost their jobs and are collecting 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, these Americans need 
and deserve the food purchase assistance 
this program provides. In light of this 
compelling and growing need, it seems 
incongruous for the administration to be 
proposing food stamp price increases that 
will affect 95 percent of the recipients. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has today initiated action on legislation 
to prohibit the administration's food 
stamp price increase proposals from go- 
ing into effect on March 1. I commend 
the committee, under the able leadership 
of my colleague, Mr. FoLrey, for the ini- 
tiatives it has taken on behalf of the 17 
million food stamp recipients of this Na- 
tion, and I urge my colleagues to join in 
this vital effort. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the New 
York Times follows: 

Use or FOOD Stamp Soars AS JOBLESS TURN 
To THEM 
(By Nancy Hicks) 

WASHINGTON, January 28.—More unem- 
ployed American workers are turning to the 
food stamp program, so that 17.1 million 
people—8 per cent of the American popula- 
tion—are purchasing their groceries with 
these coupons, Department of Agriculture 
figures are reported to show. 

The new figures, scheduled for release later 
this week, show that $7.50 of every $100 
spent on food in this country in December 
was paid for by food stamps, according to 
sources who have seen the figures. 

They also show that for the first time, 
most food stamp recipients are coming from 
the work force—those who earn low salaries 
or who have recently lost their jobs and are 
collecting unemployment insurance, Tradi- 
tionally, at least 60 per cent of food stamp 
recipients were recipients of welfare bene- 
fits, and two of every three recipients ob- 
tained multiple benefits from various cate- 
gorical aid programs, such as subsidized or 
public housing, Medicare or Social Security, 

The December figure of 17.1 million people 
using food stamps was an increase of 26 per 
cent from the 13.5 million total of last June. 
In December, 1973, the total was 13 million. 
At last June's total, the program would cost 
$2.9-billion a year, At the new levels, the 
cost would be $4 billion a year. 

The increase may not reflect the full 
extent of the demand for food stamps, ac- 
cording to Robert M. Greenstein of the 
Washington-based Community Nutrition In- 
stitute. Mr. Greenstein said that some 
communities take as long as three months to 
process applications and certify eligibility. 
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ACCURACY OF FIGURES 


Royal Shipp, administrator of the food 
stamp program, would not confirm or deny 
the accuracy of the figures, “Those num- 
bers,” he said, “must be some unofficial kind 
of data.” But they were confirmed by per- 
sons who work closely with the program and 
persons in Congress. 

The office of Representative Thomas S. 
Foley, Democrat of Washington, said that its 
own data showed that at least 16.5 million 
and probably 17 million persons were enrolled 
in the food stamp program as of December, 
The total enrollment one month earlier was 
15.9 million, the Foley office said. 

Mr. Foley is chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee’s livestock and grain subcommit- 
tee and would manage any legislation in- 
volving food stamp changes. 

The increased enrollment comes at a time 
when the Administration has announced its 
intention of raising the purchase price of 
food stamps from a sliding scale, averaging 
23 per cent of the participating family's 
net income, to a flat rate of 30 per cent a 
family a month. 

The increase is expected to hit hardest the 
one-person and two-person households and 
the aged. At least 10 per cent of the current 
participants will drop out if the increases go 
through, Mr. Greenstein estimates. 

A person with a net monthly income of 
$169 for instance, can now purchase $46 
worth of food stamps for $33, according to 
the Food Research Center of New York, 
which filed suit last week against the in- 
crease. 

The mandatory 30 per cent purchase price, 
scheduled to take effect March 1, would af- 
fect about 95 per cent of the recipients. The 
increase would raise the cost of the stamps 
in some cases to more than their value. 

Eligibility for the stamps is determined by 
a formula that includes income, family size 
and source of income. The increase in un- 
employed persons using the stamps has re- 
sulted from the increase in the unemployed, 
not from any change in requirements under 
the stamp program. 

The proposed increase in costs has become 
a target of lawsuits and Congressional crit- 
icism. Bills have been introduced in both 
the House and the Senate to prevent the 
price increase. These bills are being sup- 
ported by Republicans and Democrats, lib- 
erals and conservatives. 

H. John Heinz 3d, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, made a statement in Congress last 
week that summarizes much of this senti- 
ment. He said: 

“Although I am not conyinced that the 
food stamp approach is any substitute for a 
reform of our inequitable and discouraging 
welfare system, it is the best answer we have 
at the moment to assure some Americans 
money to buy food. 

“As one mieasure of the sign of the time, 
food stamp participation has grown from 
over 13.5 million in June to 15.1 million in 
October. 

“The program is costly, but attempts to 
pare it down will only worsen conditions for 
many people who now live at the edge of 
despondency. 

“Surely the Administration can find some 
other way to save $650-million from a budg- 
et of over $300-billion than to take it out 
of the pockets of the poor and aged.” 

The house has scheduled hearings on the 
pending legislation for Feb. 4, with proposed 
action on legislation set for the week of 
Feb. 17. 

But Mr. Greenstein of the Community Nu- 
trition Institute thinks that if action is de- 
layed until that time, it may be taken too 
late to stave off the effects of the proposed in- 
crease. 

Mr. Greenstein said he had checked with 
several states, and some said they would 
have to send out notices of the increase by 
the second week in February, 
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If people are notified of an increase, they 
may stop participating, even if the increase 
is rescinded by Congressional action, he said. 


ASSEMBLY TO SAVE THE PEACE 
AGREEMENT 


HON. BELLA S$. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
I had the privilege of addressing the 
Assembly to Save the Peace Agreement. 
Although media coverage was scanty, it 
should be noted that some 3,000 people 
from all over the country gathered here 
for 3 days to protest the continuation of 
American involvement in Indochina. 

I insert into the Recorp an excerpt 
from my remarks to the Assembly: 

ASSEMBLY TO SAVE THE PEACE 
AGREEMENT 
(By BELLA S. Anzuc) 

I have been asked to talk about the role 
that the Congress will play in continuing or 
terminating U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia. Let me say at the outset that the role 
of Congress depends on you—and therefore 
I am tremendously encouraged to see the 
crowd that this Assembly has drawn. Public 
pressure—not Richard Nixon—got American 
troops out of Vietnam. Public pressure—not 
Gerald Ford—will get our troops out of Thai- 
land, and our “advisers” out of South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos, our planes out of 
Asian skies and our ships out of bombing 
range. 

As you know, the present situation in Indo- 
china is very grim. I get the feeling that 
we're right back where we started, some 14 
years ago, with our military might poised and 
threatening, and the Administration coming 
to Congress for more money. According to 
reports in the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post and elsewhere, U.S. supply planes 
are making ten runs a day delivering arms 
and ammunition to Phnom Penh to aid the 
Lon Nol government. One US crewman in a 
civilian airliner carrying government rein- 
forcements was wounded. What if he had 
been killed? Why are US crewmen flying 
Cambodian planes anyway? Why are US 
planes American bombs, ammuni- 
tion and military equipment from Thailand 
to Cambodia? 

Meanwhile, we have also resumed recon- 
naissance flights over North Vietnam— 
though the State Department denies that 
these flights are used to direct South Viet- 
namese air force strikes. If not that, what 
are they doing? Why have we resumed the 
flights that we specifically renounced in 
June 1973? 

The State Department also denies that the 
seven warships led by the nuclear aircraft 
carrier Enterprise were en route to Viet- 
nam, on January 7; or the carrier Midway on 
January 14. Public pressure caused Secretary 
Kissinger to change this plan. But these ships 
are still within bombing range, and Secretary 
of Defense Schlesinger has stated, on Jan- 
uary 14, that “Congress ... might well au- 
thorize the use of American force.” 

This is how it all began, over a decade 
ago. If the North Vietnamese were to shoot 
down @ plane, and American lives were lost, 
the administration might well assign armed 
escorts to such flights, and then order “pro- 
tective” strikes on anti-aircraft positions. 
The next step could be emergency trcop land- 
ings or bombing. And we would be fighting n 
Indochina all over again. 

The actions already taken by Secretary 
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Schlesinger are in direct violation of a Con- 
gressional prohibition attached to six bills, 
which states in essence that “. . . no funds 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated may be 
obligated or expended to finance the in- 
volvement of US military forces in hostilities 
in or over or from off the shores of North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia, 
unless specifically authorized hereafter by 
the Congress.” They are also in violation of 
the Paris Peace Agreement. 

Secretary Schlesinger now claims that we 
have the right to violate the agreement, 
since the North Vietnamese have violated 
it. Do two wrongs now make a right? I do 
not understand this logic. 

It is now officially acknowledged that both 
sides have violated the Agreement almost 
from the moment it was signed. The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-559, Sec. 34a) 
states: “The Congress finds that the cease- 
fire provided for in the Paris Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam has not been observed by any of 
the Vietnamese parties to the conflict. Mili- 
tary operations of an offensive and defensive 
nature continue throughout South Vietnam. 
In Cambodia, the civil war between insurgent 
forces and the Lon Nol government has in- 
tensified, resulting in widespread human suf- 
fering and the virtual destruction of the 
Cambodian economy. 

“The Congress further finds that con- 
tinuation of the military struggles in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia are not in the in- 
terest of the parties directly engaged in the 
conflicts, the people of Indochina or world 
peace.” 

The section ends with recommendations 
that the President and Secretary of State 
initiate negotiations with the Soviet Un- 
ion and the People’s Republic of China to 
de-escalate military assistance to Vietnam 
and Cambodia, and to urge Cambodians to 
reach a political settlement through the 
United Nations. It urges compliance with 
the Paris Agreement, and reconvening of the 
Paris conference, 

Yet this same Congress at the same time 
authorized $700 million in aid to South Viet- 
nam, and $377 million for Cambodia. This 
does not bring about peace but only con- 
tinues the war. 

Many of us in Congress are doing our best 
to illustrate this, I for cne, with the support 
of many of my colleagues, am introducing a 
Resolution of Inquiry, which requires the 
Secretary of Defense to tell the Congress 
within ten days the facts about the airlift 
to Cambodia, the ship moyements, and the 
reconnaissance flights. We will make these 
facts public so that people can express their 
opinion. Every poll in recent years has shown 
that the American people are vigorously op- 
posed to getting involved again in Asian 
wars—yet the Administration pushes on to- 
ward the brink. 

I have also introduced into the 94th Con- 
gress H.R. 168, the only bill thus far which 
calls for total termination of funding or 
military involvement of any kind in Indo- 
china. 

It’s hard to say how far this new Congress 
may want to go. For the 93rd Congress, it was 
a tremendous step to legislate an end to di- 
rect involvement and to cut funding in half. 
The turning point for the 93rd came, I be- 
lieve, when, on July 1, 1973, we won the vote 
to cut off funds for the bombing of Cam- 
bodia. Until that time, despite all the bills 
introduced (and I for one introduced an 
end-the-war bill on my first day in Con- 
gress) the Members were reluctant to act. 
But Nixon's sudden ferocious bombing of 
Cambodia caused revulsion that led to re- 
volt. By the fall of 1973, the Congress at- 
tached to several appropriation bills the pro- 
vision to cut off any further funds for U.S. 
military involvement, and refused to author- 
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ize military aid in the amounts requested. 
But the prospect is more hopeful now. 

The 94th Congress, as you know, is younger 
and bolder—and heavily Democratic. It has 
already challenged the old guard and won 
some impressive victories. 

Many of the new Members won election 
because of their opposition to the Vietnam 
war; their constituents expect them to be 
vocal about continued funding or renewed 
involvement in that war. Many of the older 
Members have had an honest change of 
heart—due in large part to the tremendous 
educational job done by all the organiza- 
tions represented at this assembly. 

Other factors helping to change minds 
and hearts include media coverage of the 
war and its aftermath—the disgrace of 
veterans unable to find work or get decent 
benefits. President Ford’s clemency program 
helped, unwittingly. As a colossal flop, it 
forced Members to rethink their positions, 
not only on the need for universal amnesty 
but on the morality of the war itself. And, 
of course, Watergate helped. When the Pres- 
ident and his top aides lied about corrup- 
tion, is there any reason to think they 
didn't lie about the war? Members of Con- 
gress, like everyone else, had to ask them- 
selves some uncomfortable questions. 

The leadership in both houses has now 
expressed unwillingness to go along with the 
administration’s request for another $300 
million for military aid to South Vietnam, 
I have urged the Democratic Caucus to take 
a firm stand against any renewed involve- 
ment or any additional money for Indo- 
china. My feeling is that the House will 
uphold this position. 

But I very much fear that the adminis- 
tration will try to interpret the War Powers 
Act as permitting armed intervention. When 
Mr. Ford says that he will go through all 
“constitutional and legal” processes before 
using force in Indochina, he is well aware 
that all he has to do is to “consult with 
Congress”—meaning the leadership—in 
advance of sending troops or bombs, and 
to “make a full report to Congress within 
48 hours after committing armed forces 
abroad.” If Congress has not declared war 
or specifically authorized the commitment 
within 60 days, the President must with- 
draw all troops, or extend the period for 
30 days if he can certify that that is neces- 
sary. 

Congress has one recourse: it can adopt 
a veto-proof concurrent resolution to end 
such action, at any stage. I can assure you 
that I will introduce such a resolution if it 
becomes necessary. One important thing to 
remember is that three of the Congres- 
sional prohibitions against financing the 
involvement of US military forces were 
passed after the War Powers Act. In other 
words, Congress made clear its intent NOT 
to permit new intervention in Indochina, 
despite the loopholes in the War Powers Act. 

Some Members sincerely believe that the 
United States would be “abandoning an 
ally” if we stop supporting President Thieu. 
Well, it is now reported that the US govern- 
ment itself is about ready to scuttle Thieu 
in favor of someone less intransigent. If this 
happens, however, the government of South 
Vietnam will still be made-in-the-USA, And 
this, again, violates the Paris agreement. 

Peace can come only when the people of 
Vietnam are allowed to determine their own 
destinies. But another line of argument says 
that Saigon would then “fall to the Commu- 
nists”—even though the Third Force in Viet- 
nam consists largely of neutral or anti-com- 
munist Buddhists, Catholics, intellectuals, 
students, We must remember that this is a 
civil war that has gone on for many years— 
and it is not our war. The Vietnamese must 
be allowed to make their own choices. We 
were wrong to intervene, we are wrong in 
fueling the war, and we would be wrong be- 
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yond belief if we tried again to impose a 
Western solution. The Paris Agreement rec- 
ognized the fact that two governments exist 
in South Vietnam and that they must work 
out an accommodation without foreign in- 
tervention. 

But China and the Soviet Union are help- 
ing North Vietnam, we hear—when in fact, 
aid to North Vietnam has been cut by about 
one-third, while US aid to South Vietnam 
has actually increased. Senator Kennedy has 
indicated that US aid of all kinds to South 
Vietnam (which is distributed through some 
17 different bills) has amounted to some $8 
billion since the signing of the Paris Agree- 
ment. That is enough to create about 500,000 
public service jobs for unemployed Amer- 
icans, 

My constituents now are asking a very 
logical question: Why are we pouring all this 
money into Southeast Asia when our own 
economy is sagging and millions of Amer- 
icans are out of work? What is the “vital 
interest” of Americans in supporting a dic- 
tator half a world away? Mr. Ford says it's 
partly to “raise the morale” of the South 
Vietnamese. I wonder if he has noticed the 
morale of American citizens, lately? 

Members must hear this ovehwhelming 
demand from their constituents, before we 
can bring this war to a close. Even though 
we have a new Congress with a new mood 
and a new backbone, we have to know that 
you're out there supporting us. More power 
to you! 


NO MORE MILITARY AID FOR 
INDOCHINA 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed by the administration's 
dangerous drift toward an accelerated 
reinvolvement in Southeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Ford’s request for $522 million in 
additional military aid to Cambodia and 
South Vietnam, as well as reconnaissance 
flights over North Vietnam and reports 
of U.S. military and paramilitary ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia all give evi- 
dence to this dangerous policy. 

I am unalterably opposed to any addi- 
tional military aid to that part of the 
world. It would only prolong the killing 
and destruction while contributing noth- 
ing toward peace. We must insist that the 
June 30, 1973, congressional prohibition 
against the expenditure of U.S. funds 
for any “combat activities by U.S. mili- 
tary forces in or over or from the shore 
of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, 
or Cambodia” is strictly observed. 

I have joined in a lawsuit agairist the 
President and the Secretaries of State 
and Defense seeking a preliminary in- 
junction against U.S. military activities 
in Cambodia. I have written to Secretary 
of State Kissinger opposing any accelera- 
tion of our involvement in Vietnam and 
have introduced a resolution of inquiry 
directing the Secretary of Defense to 
furnish specific information on U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in Southeast Asia, as 
well as a resolution which would put 
Members on record as opposing all acts 
of U.S. intervention in that part of the 
world. 

Any other course would be lunacy. 
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IN MEMORIAM TO DR. FORREST S. 
CHILTON II, FOUNDER OF THE 
CHILTON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
POMPTON PLAINS, N.J. 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on January 13, 
1975, a leading citizen, distinguished hu- 
manitarian, and great American, Dr. 
Forrest S. Chilton II, went to his eternal 
rest. A lasting monument to his life- 
time of good works and quality of lead- 
ership in the humanitarian field of medi- 
cine has been preserved in concrete for 
the benefit of future generations in the 
foundation of the Chilton Memorial Hos- 
pital in Pompton Plains, N.J., which his 
leadership built to memorialize his son, 
Forrest S. Chilton ITI, whom he lost in 
World War II and the sons, brothers, and 
fathers of other families who gave up 
their lives for our country in the same 
battle of nations. 

It is, indeed, my privilege and honor 
to seek this congressional memoriam to 
him and ask, Mr. Speaker, that you and 
our colleagues here in the House join 
with me in extending our most sincere 
condolences to his family: His wife, the 
former Betty Reik; two sons, Clive and 
Thomas; and daughter, Mrs. Elwood 
“Suzanne” Harper of Pequannock, N.J.: 
two sisters, Mrs. Donna Manrodt and 
Mrs. Elfreda Lohr of Lincoln Park, N.J.; 
15 grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. 

Dr. Chilton can truly be lauded and 
held in the highest esteem for his per- 
sonal commitment, hard work, and un- 
selfish dedication in his quest to aid 
mankind as a physician of many letters 
and humanitarian of endless energy and 
unending devotion. His being called to 
his eternal rest at the young age of 72 
years culminated a lifetime scroll of good 
works and devotion to the needs of peo- 
ple with many outstanding achievements 
that will forever serve as an inspiration 
to all of us in his life’s purpose and ful- 
fillment. 

He was born in Hermon, N.Y., spent 
his boyhood in Brooklyn, N.Y., and was 
a practicing physician in Pompton 
Plains, N.J., for 45 years prior to his 
retirement in 1971. He was a resident of 
Lehigh Acres, Fla., at the time of his 
passing. 

Dr. Chilton was a student at New York 
University, a graduate of the Long Island 
College of Medicine and served his in- 
ternship at the Bridgeport Hospital, 
Conn. The strength of his character and 
aspiration to be an integral part of the 
medical profession is evidenced by the 
fact that his education was acquired 
while he worked and supported his 
family. 

His eldest son, Forrest III, had enlisted 
in the Army in World War II and was a 
pilot in the Normandy invasion when his 
plane was struck down. He bailed out over 
the English Channel but his body was 
never found. Forrest III was married and 
left an infant son, Forrest IV, who is now 
a captain in the U.S. Army stationed in 
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Illinois. Dr. Chilton had also enlisted in 
our armed services and was stationed at 
the Brooklyn Naval Hospital at the time 
his son was killed in action off the shores 
of France. 

In 1947 Dr. Chilton donated the orig- 
inal 8-acre tract of land at Newark- 
Pompton Turnpike, Pompton Plains, for 
the construction of the Chilton Memorial 
Hospital in memory of his son and other 
young men who were killed in World War 
II. With other leading citizens in 
the area he organized a board of 
trustees and commenced a fundraising 
campaign to build the hospital. The first 
section of the hospital opened in 1954 at 
a cost of a half million dollars. The health 
care facilities at the hospital have con- 
tinued to expand and improve to the 
present most comprehensive medical cen- 
ter under the able direction of Dr. Chilton 
who was president of the first medical 
staff and most active throughout the 
years in the day-by-day operations of the 
hospital. He and his wife who he met 
while she was supervisor of obstetrics at 
Paterson General Hospital served on the 
Board of Trustees. Five hundred people 
attended a testimonial dinner in 1963 
honoring his 30th year as a physician. 

Dr. Chilton was a member of the First 
Reformed Church of Pompton Plains, 
Silentia Lodge 156 F. & A.M. of Butler, 
Araba Temple of Fort Myers, Fla., the 
Passaic County Medical Association, and 
the American Medical Association. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that you and our 
colleagues here in the Congress will want 
to join with me now in silent prayer to 
the memory of a great man of our Nation 
whose unselfish devotion and dedication 
as & healer of the sick, benefactor, hu- 
manitarian, and American citizen have 
truly enriched our community, State, and 
Nation. May his wife and family soon find 
abiding comfort in the faith that God has 
given them and in the knowledge that Dr. 
Chilton is now under His eternal care. 
May he rest in peace. 


A TRIBUTE TO RABBI MENACHEM 
MENDEL SCHNEERSON, THE SEV- 
ENTH LUBAVITCHER REBBE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1975 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleague, the 
gentlelady from Brooklyn, in honoring 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
his ascension to the leadership of 
Chabad-Lubavitch movement. 

Rabbi Schneerson, the Lubavitch 
Rebbe, is one of the most prominent 
leaders of world Jewry. He is the chief 
rabbi for tens of thousands of Luba- 
vitcher Chassidism and a spiritual in- 
fluence on countless other Jews around 
the world. A renowned scholar his ideas 
and pronouncements have had a great 
impact on Jewish thinking. 

Rabbi Schneerson has been the Luba- 
vitcher Rebbe during trying times for 
Jews. The Holocanst and its aftermath 
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drove many Jews from their old sur- 
roundings. It could have also driven 
many more from their faith and identity. 
Thanks, in large part, to the Lubavitcher 
Rebbe that did not happen. Through his 
wisdom, dedication and faith, he has 
helped keep the Torah alive and spread 
its message to new generations of Jews. 
There are very few men who have ever 
done as much for their community as 
Rabbi Schneerson has done for his. 


KEATING HONORED BY NCAA 


HON. JOHN Y. McCOLLISTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 


Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
self-development borne of participation 
in organized amateur athletes has made 
millions of Americans healthier of mind 
and body and better citizens. One out- 
standing example among many is that of 
our former colleague Bill Keating who 
was honored recently as one of five re- 
cipients of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association’s coveted Silver Anni- 
versary Award, presented to scholar- 
athletes who perform with distinction in 
their civic activities during the 25 years 
following their college graduations. 

All of us who have known, worked with, 
and learned to respect Bill Keating share 
in the justifiable pride he must fee] in 
earning this great honor. 

Another distinguished former Member 
of this House, President Gerald R. Ford, 
was also singled out for his contributions 
and awarded the NCAA's Theodore 
Roosevelt Award. 

I include, at this point in the Recorp, 
an article from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
on the awards luncheon at which Bill 
Keating responded on behalf of those re- 
ceiving the Silver Anniversary Award: 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 8, 1975] 

KEATING, Foro HONORED py NCAA 

WASHINGTON.—William J. Keating, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, was one of five distin- 
guished former student athletes Tuesday to 
receive the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation’s (NCAA) “silver anniversary” 
award. 

“Participation in sports has been the most 
influential factor in my life,” Keating told 
the luncheon audience that included Presi- 
dent Ford, who was presented the NCAA's 
“Theodore Roosevelt Award.” 

“The identity and recognition provided an 
opportunity that one with my background 
could not have otherwise received,” Keating 
said. 

Master of ceremonies Art Linkletter traced 
Keating's career as a star swimmer at Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, which nominated him 
for the award, through his years as assist- 
ant state attorney general, judge, Cincin- 
nati city councilman and member of con- 
gress before assuming his post with The 
Enquirer. 

“He is distinguished in every aspect of 
civic life,” Linkletter said. 

Silver anniversary awards went to men 
who wound up their college sports careers 
25 years ago. Selection was based on athletic 
achievement, other collegiate activities and 
career achievement, according to the NCAA. 

The NCAA also saluted “today’s top five” 
athletes—John R. Bairounos, football, Penn- 
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sylvania State University; Patrick C. Haden, 
football, University of Southern California; 
Randy L. Hall, football, University of Ala- 
bama; Jarett T. Hubbard, wrestling, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Tony G. Waldrop, 
track, University of North Carolina. 

Other silver anniversary award winners 
were Robert S: Folsom, Southern Methodist 
University, investment businessman; Billy 
M. Jones, Vanderbilt University, now presi- 
dent of Memphis State University; Ralph E. 
O’Brien, Butler University, insurance sales; 
and Philip J. Ryan, Naval Academy, com- 
mander in the Navy. All but O’Brien, who 
starred in basketball at Butler University, 
were football players. 

Keating, giving the response for the silver 
anniversary five, quipped that while Presi- 
dent Ford may have been best known as 
a football star at University of Michigan, 
“He didn’t become President until after he 
took up swimming.” His reference was to 
Mr, Ford’s habit until he became President 
of taking a daily swim in the pool at his 
Alexandria, Va., home. 

Linkletter, a onetime San Diego State Uni- 
versity basketball star, recalled Keating let- 
tered four years in swimming at UC, and 
won top honors in the Central Collegiate 
Swimming Association. “He did the nation’s 
second fastest time in the 100-yard breast 
stroke .., He was Indiana-Ohio breast stroke 
champion,” he added, noting Keating also 
lettered one year at Purdue University and 
was twice president of his UC Law School 
class, 

“Unquestionably, one reflects upon the 
impact athletics has upon his life,” Keating 
said. “The discipline—the competition—the 
honesty of effort—the camaraderie—the last- 
ing friendships—all that comes from partici- 
pation in sports that prepares an individual 
for his career and develops the ability to 
work with and for people from all walks of 
life.” 

He added that “the sense of accomplish- 
ment from winning and the humbleness from 
defeat broadens each individual's experience 
and prepares him for the success and the 
adversity to be encountered in a business or 
professional career.” 

Accompanying him were his wife, Mrs. 
Nancy Keating, and son, Mike, a Denison 
University student. The Keatings have three 
other children at UC. 

In receiving the Theodore Roosevelt Award, 
Mr. Ford said he and athletic directors “have 
a great deal in common. We both get a lot 
more criticism for the losses than we get 
credit for the wins,” he said. “We both buy 
aspirin by the sixpack—and we both have 
a certain lack of permanence in our jobs.” 

Mr. Ford recalled that “it was once said 
that many of Britain's battles were won on 
the playing fields of Eton. We could also 
say that amateur athletics has developed 
much of the muscle that has built and de- 
fended this country ... this is a time for 
greatness in our nation—and a time for en- 
thusiasm.” 

Such stars of the coaching world as Ala- 
bama’s Bear Bryant and Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Woody Hayes—both of whose football 
teams just lost bowl games—were in the 
audience. 


BLOCKING THE 701 PLANNING FUND 
DEFERRAL 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 


week, Gerald Christenson, director of 
Minnesota State Planning Agency, ap- 
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peared before the HUD Appropriations 
Subcommittee in the House to urge sup- 
port for legislation overturning the Pres- 
ident’s proposed deferral of $50 million 
in 701 planning assistance funds. 

Mr. Christenson, who serves as the 
president of the Council of State Plan- 
ning Agencies, explained why he felt the 
701 program is significant. Christenson 
told the subcommittee: 

We live in a world of fragmentation, frag- 
mented decisions and fragmented programs. 
Existing federal grant-in-aid programs often 
contribute to this fragmentation. Yet we 
recognize the interrelationships of decisions 
and programs. The 701 Planning Assistance 
Program has allowed local elected officials 
to engage in an interrelated or comprehen- 
sive planning process. 


Christenson urged the subcommittee 
to overturn the proposed funding defer- 
ral which, he said, 


In the long run, will result in less efficient, 
more expensive government. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to insert Gerald Christenson’s statement 
in the RECORD. 

REMARKS OF GERALD W., CHRISTENSON 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 
Committee, I am Gerald Christenson, Di- 
rector of the Minnesota State Planning 
Agency and President of the Council of State 
Planning Agencies. I appear here today on 
behalf of the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence to urge your prompt action to overturn 
the President's proposed deferral of $50 mil- 
lion of Planing Assistance funds, (the HUD 
701 program) for Fiscal Year 1975. 

These funds are used to support a com- 
prehensive planning process, by states, met- 
ropolitan agencies, regional or areawide plan- 
ning organizations, large cities and local 
governments. These monies have provided to 
elected officials—governors, mayors, and 
county commissioners—professional staff to 
assess needs, develop policies, and design 
programs in a comprehensive manner. The 
drastic reduction proposed by the President 
represents a serious loss in planning assist- 
ance funds to these elected officials and will 
hamper their ability to manage. 

I would like to be more specific, so I hope 
you won't mind if I use Minnesota as a fre- 
quent example. But please bear in mind that 
much of what I say applies to other states 
and areas as well. In Minnesota, these plan- 
ning assistance funds support the activities 
and staff of the State Planning Agency, the 
Metropolitan Council in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area, the major cities of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth, the metropolitan plan- 
ning agencies in Duluth-Superior, Rochester, 
St. Cloud, and Fargo-Moorhead, and regional 
development commissions in each of the 12 
regions in Minnesota, In all, 21 organizations 
in Minnesota are affected by the availability 
of HUD 701 Planning Assistance funds, Every 
level of government, every citizen, benefits 
from the value of this program, Every citizen 
in Minnesota would be affected by the pro- 
posed deferral. 

Let me identify for you a few of the reasons 
why your action on this deferral is so impor- 
tant, I am sure that I speak for other State 
Planning Directors and for Governors. 

We live in a world of fragmentation; frag- 
mented decisions and fragmented programs. 
Existing federal grant-in-aid programs often 
contribute to this fragmentation. Yet we rec- 
ognize the interrelationships of decisions and 
programs. The 701 Planning Assistance Pro- 
gram has allowed locai elected officials to en- 
gage in an interrelated or comprehensive 
planning process. Let me give you an exam- 
ple. There is a consensus in our state that 
rational development in rural Minnesota 
would provide better job opportunities for 
our young people and improve economic con- 
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ditions. But such development in rural Min- 
nesota will depend on a wide variety of inter- 
related factors. Private market conditions, 
the availability of transportation, housing, 
health care, yocational-technical and college 
institutions, and policies relating to taxes, 
school financing, environmental protection 
and economic development, In Minnesota the 
responsibility for carefully planning for rural 
deyelopment, somehow integrating these di- 
verse policies, rests with the Governor, the 
Legislature and regional development com- 
missions. Planning assistance funds have al- 
lowed us to make a significant beginning in 
planning such development on a sound basis. 

We are in a period in which public confi- 
dence in government has been sorely shaken. 
We are entering a period, in which more 
than ever before, governments and public 
Officials must renew that public confidence. 
They can do that best by demonstrating 
that they are willing and have the knowl- 
edge and the skills to deal effectively with 
complex problems. If state and local gov- 
ernments are to respond effectively to the 
problems of a deteriorating economy, high 
unemployment, energy shortages, housing, 
environmental protection and human serv- 
ices integration, then their planning efforts 
must be strengthened and increased; not 
weakened or eliminated. 

Minnesota has made progress in estab- 
lishing area-wide or regional planning. Re- 
gional development commissions have now 
been formed in each region of our state. 
These regional development commissions 
represent the beginning of a successful ef- 
fort by local governments to work together 
to plan those services which they, as local 
governments, could not provide themselves. 
The 701 Planning Assistance funds have pro- 
vided the initial financial support. To re- 
move that financial support at this critical 
Stage in the development of these regional 
development commissions, would be a serious 
setback. 

Last year the Congress passed an impor- 
tant piece of legislation, the Housing and 
Community Development Act. That Act re- 
quires local governments to prepare a com- 
munity development plan, The problem of 
housing is a most serious one in Minnesota. 
Over the next ten years, it is expected that 
240,000 additional families will enter the 
housing market in our state. During this pe- 
riod, in order to meet the demands created 
by new families and to replace substandard 
units, Minnesota must double the number of 
new housing units produced during the best 
years the Minnesota housing industry has 
ever had. 

Community development and housing are 
difficult issues for states and local govern- 
ments. They require careful planning and 
sound decisions. 701 Planning Assistance 
means to examine the complexities of hous- 
ing and community development. To remove 
that support at this time, when housing is 
so critical a problem, could seriously impair 
the abilities of state and local governments 
to move ahead in meeting these needs. 

Federal grants-in-aid have become a ma- 
jor factor in the financing of state and local 
government services, In Minnesota, for fiscal 
year 1974, the state received $864 million 
from 90 major programs and an almost lim- 
itless number of specific grants. Bureau of 
the Budget Circular A-95 provides, to State 
Planning Agencies and to regional and local 
planning agencies, the option of reviewing 
and commenting on these applications to 
insure coordination and consistency with 
state objectives and priorities. 

This is an important function, not only 
for state and local governments, but for fed- 
eral agencies as well. It helps to insure 
that federal grants-in-aid applications are 
properly prepared, are not duplicating one 
another, that accurate Information is used, 
and that they represent the concerns and 
objectives of the state or local government. 
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Yet there is no financial support for this 
program, except from the HUD 701 Planning 
Assistance funds. Many governors and may- 
ors use this responsibility to review applica- 
tions for federal grant-in-aid to enable them 
to manage this diverse fragmented system 
of federal grants. Planning assistance funds 
makes that possible for them. Our federal 
system and the success of the federal grant- 
in-aid program will suffer if elected officials 
are forced to forego this function due to lack 
of funds. 

Many states and some local governments 
now understand the importance of land use 
planning and have begun the process of 
conducting a land use planning process. In 
many instances this has taken place with 
HUD planning funds. Certainly in Minnesota 
this is the case. Although Minnesota has 
now enacted legislation to deal with land 
use and has appropriated monies for spe- 
cific land use planning activities, the State 
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Planning Agency, the Metropolitan Council 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, and the 12 Regional 
Development Commissions in Minnesota are 
all counting on the availability of HUD 701 
planning monies to allow them to continue 
their comprehensive land use activities. 

Finally, monies made available from this 
planning program to the State Planning 
Agency have enabled us to acquire a com- 
petent staff to provide technical assistance 
to local and regional governments, to help 
them establish an effective planning pro- 
gram, to help them manage, and to provide 
them with information, such as popula- 
tion estimates and forecasts. If the Presi- 
dent's deferral is allowed to stand, we would 
no longer be in a position to provide a satis- 
factory level of technical assistance as we 
have in the past. 

I, along with other planning officials 
throughout the nation, have strongly urged 
a strengthening of the HUD 1701 Planning 
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Assistance program. We have also urged 
that the financial support to state, regional 
and local planning agencies be so appropri- 
ated and allocated as to provide some as- 
sured continuity of support. It was our un- 
derstanding, with the passage of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974, that the Congress had expressed itself; 
that the Congress had seen the need for 
supporting such planning programs at au- 
thorization levels of $130 million for F.Y, 
1975 and $150 million for F.Y. 1976. Positive 
action by this committee would be evidence 
that the Congress had not changed its mind 
on the need for this valuable program. 

I do not believe that this deferral is a 
true savings of funds. I believe it will result 
in less effective government. I hope that this 
sub-committee and the Congress will de- 
feat actions which, in the long run, will re- 
sult in less efficient, more expensive govern- 
ment. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, January 31, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. McFAtt. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 31, 1975. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JOHN J. 

McFatt to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House oj Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

He went about doing good ... for God 
was with him.—Acts 10: 38. 

O God, our Father, in a world moving 
through the darkness of doubt and de- 
spair, we pause before Thee to make sure 
the light within us is burning brightly. 
May our faith in Thee make us strong, 
hold us steady, and keep us serene as we 
face the responsibilities of these days. 
Give us to know that Thou art always 
with us every moment of every day. 

Bless Thou the people of our beloved 
Republic. Amid all differences may they 
be one in spirit, one in purpose, and one 
in good will as together they and we 
seek solutions to the problems that con- 
front us. Keep us living and laboring 
and loving for the good of all. 

In the spirit of Him who went about 
doing good we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). The Chair has examined the 
Journal of the last day’s proceedings and 
announces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved, 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of section 401(b), title 
4, Public Law 91-510, the Chair desires 
to announce that the Speaker has ap- 
pointed as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: The gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Brooks), the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Grarmo), the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O’HarA), the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), 
and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
ASHBROOK). 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
NATIONAL STUDY COMMISSION 
UNDER THE FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of section 2, Public Law 
92-500, the Chair desires to announce 
that the Speaker has appointed as mem- 
bers of the National Study Commission 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act Amendments of 1972 the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Jones), the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Wricut), the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Jonnson), the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. HarsHa), and the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND). 


APPOINTMENT AS OFFICIAL AD- 
VISERS TO UNITED STATES DELE- 
GATIONS RELATING TO TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 161(a), 
title I, Public Law 93-618, and upon 
recommendation of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Speaker has selected the following mem- 
bers of that committee, to be accredited 
by the President, as official advisers to 
the U.S. delegations to international 


conferences, meetings, and negotiation 
sessions relating to trade agreements 
during the 1st session of the 94th Con- 
gress: The gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM), the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Green), the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Gresons), the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE), and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. PETTIS), 


REPORT ON OMNIBUS ENERGY 
BILL—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the President of the United 
States; which was read, the summary, 
without objection, ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 30, 1975. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: In my state of the 
Union address earlier this month, I out- 
lined the dimensions of our interrelated 
economic and energy problems and pro- 
posed comprehensive and far-reaching 
measures for their solution. 

The measures I described included 
both Executive and Congressional ac- 
tions. Because further delay is intoler- 
able, I have already taken administrative 
action to deal with our energy problems, 
including issuance of a proclamation to 
impose increased fees on imported oil. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has al- 
ready presented my detailed energy tax 
proposals to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I am enclosing a proposed omnibus 
energy bill—the Energy Independence 
Act of 1975—which, along with the tax 
proposals already presented, will provide 
the combined authorities that are nec- 
essary if we are to deal seriously and 
effectively with the Nation’s pressing en- 
ergy problems. 

We have delayed too long in taking de- 
cisive actions to reduce our dependence 
on foreign energy sources and to elim- 
inate our vulnerability to energy disrup- 
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tions such as we experienced last win- 
ter—or worse. 

In the near term, enactment of the 
proposed legislation along with certain 
Administrative actions would reduce oil 
imports by one million barrels per day 
by the end of this year, and two million 
barrels per day by the end of 1977. Over 
the mid-term (1975-1985), enactment of 
the proposed legislation will insure that 
domestic supplies of energy are substan- 
tially increased, that the growth in en- 
ergy demand is reduced substantially and 
that we develop effective protection from 
future energy embargoes or energy emer- 
gencies. In the long term, my proposals 
will allow our Nation to once again sup- 
ply a significant share of the energy 
needs of the free world. 

The legislative program I have pro- 
posed will: 

(1) encourage early development of 
our oil, natural gas and coal resources; 

(2) help speed the siting and construc- 
tion of nuclear and other energy facil- 
ities; 

(3) reduce energy consumption by 
mandating thermal standards for new 
homes and commercial buildings and as- 
sisting persons with low incomes in win- 
terizing their homes; 

(4) encourage investments in the de- 
velopment of new domestic energy re- 
sources; 

(5) establish a strategic petroleum re- 
serve to guard against future import dis- 
ruptions; and 

(6) authorize certain standby author- 
ities to cope with potential embargoes or 
energy emergencies. 

A more detailed summary of my legis- 
lative proposals is enclosed. 

My tax proposals already presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury would: 

(1) place an excise tax of $2 per bar- 
rel on all domestic crude oil and an im- 
port fee of $2 on all imported crude oil 
and petroleum products to help reduce 
the demand for oil, promote domestic 
refining and encourage the development 
of new sources of energy; 

(2) impose a tax on all domestic crude 
oil in order to capture windfall profits; 

(3) place an excise tax on natural gas 
equivalent to the $2 tax on oil to reduce 
natural gas demand; 

(4) provide additional tax credits for 
public utilities to provide equal tax treat- 
ment with other industries and promote 
the construction of needed electric gen- 
erating facilities; 

(5) provide tax credits for home own- 
ers who install additional insulation to 
reduce energy consumption; 

(6) return to the economy the revenue 
from energy conservation taxes to offset 
higher energy costs, particularly for low 
and middle income citizens, and to help 
restore jobs and production. 

The 13 titles of this bill, coupled with 
appropriate tax measures, are essential 
to the eventual attainment of our com- 
mon goal of energy independence. 
Prompt action on all these measures is 
essential. 

I cannot stress too much the sense of 
urgency I feel about these proposals and 
the need for their swift consideration by 
the Congress as a basis for the earliest 
possible enactment into law. Without 
these measures, we face a future of short- 
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ages and dependency which the Nation 
cannot tolerate and the American people 
will not accept. 
Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD. 


Summary OF Proposep LEGISLATION To IN- 
CREASE ENERGY SUPPLY AND AVAILABILITY 


Title I of the Energy Independence Act of 
1975 would authorize the production of pe- 
troleum from the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
to top off Defense Department storage tanks, 
with the remainder sold at auction or ex- 
changed for refined petroleum products used 
by the military or used to fill a National 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. Revenues gen- 
erated from the sale of oil produced from the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves would be used to 
finance the further exploration, development 
and production of the Reserves, including 
NPR +4 in Alaska, as well as to create the 
National Strategic Petroleum Reserve. At 
least 20%, or such other amount as deter- 
mined by the President, of the oil eventually 
produced from NPR #4 would be earmarked 
for military needs and for the National Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve and the remainder 
made available to the domestic economy. 
Although the oil reserves contained in NPR 
#4 are largely unexplored and significant 
production is not expected before 1982, it is 
anticipated that NPR #4 will provide a mini- 
mum of 2 million barrels of oil per day by 
1985. Title I would also grant the Department 
of the Navy authority to acquire, construct, 
fill and maintain a military strategic petro- 
leum reserve of 300 million barrels as part 
of the National Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

Title LI would authorize the establishment 
of a civilian national strategic petroleum re- 
serve of up to 1 billion barrels of petroleum. 
Once created, this strategic reserve, together 
with the exercise of certain standby author- 
ities provided for in Title XIII, will minimize 
disruption from future embargoes or other 
energy emergencies. This Title would au- 
thorize the Federal government to acquire, 
construct and maintain petroleum storage 
facilities, to purchase petroleum or require 
industrial set-asides for a strategic reserve, 
and to utilize petroleum from the reserve to 
offset disruptions in foreign imports. Most 
of the funds required to finance this pro- 
gram, as well as a large amount of the oil 
to be stored would come from the production 
of NPR #1 in Elk Hills, California. Within 
one year of enactment, a report would be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress de- 
tailing actions taken and proposed plans for 
developing a strategic petroleum reserve 
system. 

Title III is designed to reverse the declin- 
ing natural gas supply trend as quickly as 
possible and to insure increased supplies 
of natural gas at reasonable prices to the 
consumer. Under the proposal, wellhead price 
controls over new natural gas sold in inter- 
state commerce would be removed. This ac- 
tion will enable interstate pipelines to com- 
pete for mew onshore gas and encourage 
drilling for gas onshore and in offshore areas, 
In order to discourage further conversions 
to natural gas and to encourage greater nat- 
ural gas conservation, the President is also 
proposing an excise tax of 37¢ per thousand 
cubic feet on natural gas which is equivalent 
to the proposed $2 tax on oil. 

Titles IV and V contain amendments to 
the Clean Air Act and the Energy Supply 
and Environmental Coordination Act of 1974 
(ESECA). The amendments are needed to 
pursue a vigorous program, consistent with 
appropriate environmental safeguards, to 
make greater use of domestic coal, and thus 
to reduce the need for natural gas and im- 
ported cil. The proposed amendments would 
serve to reduce the need for cil imports by 
100,000 barrels per day in 1975 and 300,000 
barrels by 1977. 
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The amendments to ESECA would expand 
and extend the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion’s authority to issue and enforce orders 
prohibiting powerplants and other major 
installations from burning petroleum prod- 
ucts and natural gas. One of the amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act would eliminate 
the regional requirement which prohibits 
major fuel burning sources from burning 
coal where the violation of health-related 
standards is caused by other sources, An- 
other amendment would permit certain iso- 
lated plants to use intermittent control sys- 
tems on an interim hasis where they do not 
pose a threat to public health. In addition, 
the amendments seek a better balance be- 
tween automobile fuel economy and air qual- 
ity by stabilizing auto emission require- 
ments for five years at the level of Califor- 
nia’s 1975 standards for hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide emissions, and holding 
at national 1975 standards for oxides of 
nitrogen. 

Title VI would delete the “significant de- 
terioration” requirement from the Clean 
Air Act. There may be more appropriate ways 
to deal with the issues associated with sig- 
mificant deterioration than through the 
Clean Air Act, and Congress should under- 
take a prompt and comprehensive review of 
this issue. 

Title VII ts designed to restore the finan- 
cial health of public utilities. It would 
eliminate undue regulatory lags involved in 
approving proposed rate changes, assure that 
rates adequately reflect the full cost of gen- 
erating and transmitting electricity, and re- 
move prohibitions that now prevent lower 
prices from being charged to consumers dur- 
ing off peak hours. Though many states have 
already adopted similar programs, enactment 
of Title VII will establish certain standard 
regulatory procedures across the Nation, re- 
sulting in more equitable treatment of 
utilities. 

Treasury Secretary Simon has presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posals for tax changes including increased 
investment tax credits for public utilities. 
Presently only a 4% tax credit is available 
to utilities while a 7% tax credit is available 
to other industries. The proposed legislation 
would raise the tax credits to a level of 12% 
for one year with the 12% rate being re- 
tained for two additional years for all elec- 
tric generating facilities mot fired by oil or 
gas. Utilities would also be allowed to in- 
crease from 50% to 75% the portion of their 
1975 tax liabilities that can be offset by the 
investment tax credit. The percentage would 
phase back down to 50% by 1980. Corporate 
tax deductions would also be allowed for 
preferred stock dividends issued by utilities 
and other industries. These legislative pro- 
posals would reduce the cost of capital for 
needed utility expansions and stimulate 
equity rather than debt financing. 

Title VIII is designed to expedite the de- 
velopment of energy facilities. The Federal 
Energy Administration would be required to 
develop a National Energy Site and Facility 
Report with appropriate Federal, State. in- 
dustry and public input. Information in this 
report would be utilized by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the States and industry in develop- 
ing and implementing plans to insure that 
needed energy facilities are sited, approved 
and constructed on a timely basis. At the 
Federal level, FEA would be responsible for 
coordinating and expediting the processing of 
applications to construct energy facilities. 

States would be required to develop man- 
agement programs to expedite the process by 
which energy facility applications are re- 
yiewed and approved at the State level, to 
insure that adequate consideration is given 
to national and regional energy requirements 
in the State's siting and approval processes, 
and to provide that decisions of State regula- 
tory authorities on energy facility applica- 
are not overruled by actions of local 
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governments. FEA would provide grants and 
technical assistance to the States in develop- 
ing their programs. If a State does not de- 
velop an acceptable management program, 
FEA would promulgate an appropriate man- 
agement program for it. The Federal govern- 
ment would not be authorized to override 
any State decision on a particular site of 
facility application. 

Title IX would provide needed authority 
to prevent foreign oil producing countries 
from undercutting U.S. efforts to develop 
domestic petroleum energy resources or 
achieve energy independence. The Federal 
Energy Administration would monitor the 
effect of oil price fluctuations on the eco- 
nomic viability of conventional petroleum 
development and production projects. Upon 
the finding that this viability is being threat- 
ened, tariffs, quotas, or variable import fees 
would be imposed. 

Two other measures are being developed 
that will affect domestic energy supplies. One 
proposal would assure more rapid siting and 
licensing of nuclear facilities while retain- 
ing sufficient safeguards to protect the en- 
vironment and public health and safety. The 
other proposal, to regulate surface mining, 
would provide the appropriate balance be- 
tween the urgent need to increase coal pro- 
duction and the need to protect the environ- 
ment. 

DEMAND RESTRAINT MEASURES 

Each of the demand restraint measures 
contained in Titles X-XII is an essential ele- 
ment in achieving our overall goal of re- 
ducing oil imports and lowering the demand 
for coal, natural gas and electricity. These 
proposals will serve to reduce wasteful en- 
ergy use, create jobs, and lessen economic 
hardships, while not impeding economic out- 

ut. 

z Title X would establish mandatory thermal 
(heating and cooling) efficiency standards for 
all new homes and commercial buildings. It 
is anticipated that this program will save the 
equivalent of 500,000 barrels of oil per day 
in 1985. The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development in consultation with engineer- 
ing, architectural, consumer, labor and in- 
dustry representatives would be responsible 
for developing thermal efficiency standards. 
Standards for residential dwellings would be 
promulgated and implemented within one 
year, and performance standards for com- 
mercial and other residential buildings de- 
veloped and implemented as soon thereafter 
as practicable. State and local governments 
would assume primary responsibility for en- 
forcing standards through local building 
codes. 

Title XI would establish, within the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, a grant program 
for States to assist low income persons, par- 
ticularly the elderly, in winterizing their 
homes. Title XI is modeled after a successful 
pilot project that was conducted in the State 
of Maine during 1974. Annual appropriations 
of $55 million would be authorized to fund 
the three year grant program, and enable 
States to purchase winterization materials 
for dwellings of low-income persons. 

Title XII would authorize the President to 
require energy efficiency labels on all new 
major appliances and motor vehicles. This 
title would insure that consumers are fully 
apprised of the efficiency of various ap- 
pliances and motor vehicles and would en- 
courage the manufacture and greater utiliza- 
tion of more efficient products. 

EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAMS 


In addition to taking measures to increase 
domestic supplies, reduce demand and create 
a strategic reserve system, we must be in a 
position to take immediate and decisive ac- 
tions to counteract any future energy emer- 
gency. 

Title XIII would provide the President 
with certain standby authorities to deal with 
future embargoes or other energy emer- 
gencies and to carry out the International 
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Energy Program agreement, including pro- 
visions for international oil sharing, mutual 
energy conservation programs, and interna- 
tional cooperation on various energy initia- 
tives. This title would include authority to 
allocate and control the price of petroleum 
and petroleum products, promulgate and 
enforce mandatory energy conservation pro- 
grams, ration petroleum products, order in- 
creases in domestic oil production, and al- 
locate critical materials needed for the main- 
tenance, construction and operation of criti- 
cal energy facilities. All or a portion of these 
authorities would be invoked upon a deter- 
mination that emergency conditions exist. 


EXTENDING MEDICAL BENEFITS 
AND HOSPITAL CARE TO SURVIV- 
ING MEMBERS OF GUAM COMBAT- 
PATROL 


(Mr. WON PAT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which asks that 
medical benefits and hospital care under 
section 109, title 38, United States Code, 
be extended to the few surviving mem- 
bers of the Guam Combat Patrol. This 
measure is similar to that which I in- 
troduced in the 93d Congress and rep- 
resents a continuation of my longstand- 
ing efforts to provide these brave war- 
riors with the recognition and benefits 
they so richly deserve. 

The Guam Combat Patrol consisted of 
Guamanian civilians who were pressed 
into duty immediately after the U.S. 
Marines recaptured Guam in the closing 
days of World War II. Sparsely armed, 
and with little training or experience, 
these valiant men fought as a mopup 
unit to clean the island of the unrelent- 
ing remnants of the Japanese Army 
which had occupied Guam for 3 years 
previously. 

Time and again, these men braved 
dangers of the times to help rid our is- 
land of the enemy. In doing so, they won 
at least 30 Bronze Medals and 2 Silver 
Stars for their efforts. Unfortunately 
that is all the recognition the Depart- 
ment of Defense has ever seen fit to pro- 
vide. 

Today, there are only approximately 
40 members of the Combat Patrol sur- 
viving. In the past, I have introduced 
legislation offering these men a wider 
range of veterans benefit—all to no avail. 
The Department of Defense has blocked 
every attempt to provide the few re- 
maining members of the Combat Patrol 
with the benefits they earned. 

I will not accept defeat on their be- 
half any more than they did 30 years ago. 
I believe that these men have a right to 
at least the same level of benefits which 
were provided for civilian members of 
the Philippine resistance effort during 
World War I. 

Accordingly, I have again submitted 
for congressional approval this measure. 
Although it does not afford Combat Pa- 
trol members all of the benefits I believe 
they should have, it does provide access 
to at least the benefits they require 
most—medical and hospital care, Some 
of these men are in their twilight years 
and the least that this country should 
do is to provide them with a haven 
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against medical expenses which so many 
of our elderly incur. Last year, Congress 
passed a bill—H.R. 13377—which author- 
ized medical and hospital care for mem- 
bers of nations who were allied with the 
United States in World War I and World 
War II. 

Can we do less for our own citizens? 
I hope not, and urge my colleagues in 
this Congress to give this measure their 
earnest consideration. 

Thank you. 


INTRODUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH 
CARE IMPROVEMENT ACT 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to implement the Federal re- 
sponsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the serv- 
ices and facilities of Federal Indian 
health programs and encouraging maxi- 
mum participation of Indians in such 
programs. 

It is no secret that the health of Ameri- 
can Indians ranks at the bottom of 
American society. The statistics relate a 
deplorable situation. The incidence of 
tuberculosis for Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives is 6.4 times higher than the rate for 
all citizens of the United States; the rate 
for diabetes is at least 3 times that of all 
races of the United States; and while 
respiratory and gall bladder illness sta- 
tistics are not reported in the general 
population, Indian Health Service offi- 
cials state emphatically that the rates for 
these diseases among Indians and Alaska 
Natives are significantly higher than that 
of the general population. Otitis media, 
an infection of the middle ear which 
affects most commonly children under 
the age of 2 years, continues to be a 
leading cause of disability in Indians and 
Alaska Natives, and although surgical 
treatment is possible which can gen- 
erally prevent the long-term and serious 
disabilities of deafness and learning defi- 
ciencies, only a fraction of this essential 
surgery is now being provided. The in- 
fant mortality rate among Indians is 
almost 1.1 times the national average, 
while the Indian birth rate continues at 
a rate twice that of other Americans: 
and while every other American can ex- 
pect to live to the age of at least 70.8 
years, the Indian and Alaska Natives 
can expect to live only to age 65.1. 

To eradicate much of the disease and 
suffering among the Indian and Alaska 
Native populations in this country, the 
Federal Government since 1955 has des- 
ignated the Indian Health Service to 
carry out the responsibility. The Indian 
Health Service is a division of the Public 
Health Service in the Health Services Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The In- 
dian Health Service has grown rapidly 
since 1955. From a budget of $24.5 million 
and a staff of 3,574 in 1955, it has grown 
to a staff of 8,108 and an annual budget 
of approximately $226 million. The Sery- 
ice has done an admirable job with what 
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it has had to work with and with the 
enormous task it faced. 

The efforts of this agency have caused 
much progress in the fight against dis- 
ease, as since 1955, the infant death rate 
has declined 65 percent; the death rate 
from gastritis and related diseases has 
declined 84 percent; the tuberculosis 
death rate is down 86 percent; the in- 
fluenza and pneumonia death rate has 
decreased 57 percent; and the death rate 
from certain diseases of early infancy 
has declined 81 percent. However, as the 
current statistics indicate, there is much 
more to be done. The Indian Health Serv- 
ice cannot perform the job that we as- 
signed it alone; we must help by provid- 
ing the direction and financial resources 
to overcome the inadequacies in the ex- 
isting Federal Indian health care pro- 
gram. 

The Indian Health Service is hindered 
in the task of alleviating the incidence 
of disease among Native Americans by 
outdated and inadequate health facili- 
ties. Of the existing facilities, some 38 
hospitals, 66 health centers, and 240 oth- 
er health stations are at least 20 years 
old. Many of them are old one-story, 
wooden buildings with inadequate elec- 
tricity, ventilation, insulation, and fire 
protection systems, and of such insuffi- 
cient size as to jeopardize the health and 
safety of their occupants. 

According to the Joint Committee on 
Accreditation of Hospitals—JCAH—only 
21 of the 51 existing IHS hospitals meet 
JCAH standards of accreditation—either 
because of insufficient staffing or poor 
physical plants—that two-thirds of the 
hospitals are obsolete, and that 22 need 
complete replacement. 

To meet the needs of approximately 
489,000 Indians, IHS and contract facili- 
ties provide some 3,700 hospital beds. 
This is 1 bed per 132 persons as com- 
pared to the national average of 1 hos- 
pital bed per 125 persons, indicating a 
shortage of more than 200 beds under 
existing standards of service and de- 
mand. The greater incidence of disease 
among Indians renders this deficiency 
all the more acute. Per capita expendi- 
tures for Indian health care purposes are 
25 percent below per capita expenditures 
for health care in the average American 
community. This is further compounded 
by the fact that many of our national 
health programs, designed to assist the 
general population, are difficult or im- 
possible to apply to Indians. Medicare, 
medicaid, and social security programs 
afford little relief because, given the 
unique social situation of most Indians, 
very few know they are eligible for medi- 
care or have worked long enough for 
social security eligibility. 

The manpower shortage among physi- 
cians and related health personnel is 
probably the most pressing and serious 
problem facing the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. At present, there are 492 physicians 
in the IHS, which represents a ratio of 
1 physician for every 994 Indians as 
opposed to a national average of slightly 
under 600 persons per physician. The 
shortage is complicated by the highly 
dispersed and remote locations of many 
Indian tribes, vast distances between 
settled areas on reservations, and the 
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lack of adequate roads and emergency 
transportation and communication sys- 
tems. 

The shortage of personnel is likely to 
become even more acute in the coming 
years due to the expiration of the Doctor 
Draft Act authority. An absence of ade- 
quate housing facilities and the remote- 
ness and cultural isolation of THS assign- 
ments add to the problem of recruiting 
professional staff. 

Admissions to IHS and contract hos- 
pitals have more than doubled since 1955. 
For 1973, the total admissions were 
102,350 as compared to 50,143 in 1955. 
The outpatient visits increased almost 5 
times in the same time period from 455,- 
000 in 1955 to 2,329,160 in 1973. This in- 
crease in utilization of Indian health 
services, together with inadequate facili- 
ties and the shortage of medical person- 
nel in the Indian Health Service, has 
created a very serious backlog of unmet 
health needs. For example, there are 
backlogged 13,107 surgical cases of otitis 
media, 2,900 patients in need of surgery 
for disease or other abnormal conditions 
of the gall bladder or bile duct, and ap- 
proximately 2,300 surgical cases of eye 
cataracts. 

Many of the diseases which afflict the 
Indian and Alaska Native populations 
are environmentally related. Gastroen- 
teritis ranked second among the leading 
reported diseases for Indians in 1972. 
The incidence rate for amebiosis dysen- 
tery was 2.2 times, for bacillary dysen- 
tery was 49.6 times, and for infection 
hepatitis was 10.7 times greater than the 
rate for the general population in 1972. 
In 1973, approximately 20 percent of the 
Indian patients discharged from IHS 
and contract hospitals received treat- 
ment for infectious diseases—respira- 
tory, other infectious and parasitic, and 
skin diseases—and their residuals, Most 
of these diseases are associated with lack 
of running water, unsanitary conditions, 
and an overcrowded home environment. 

Contributing to these health problems 
is the widespread scarcity of safe water 
and the lack of adequate facilities for 
the disposal of human and other house- 
hold wastes. Thousands of Indians on 
many reservations still haul water over 
distances of a quarter of a mile or more, 
the only available sources of which often 
are contaminated streams, irrigation 
ditches, stock ponds, and unprotected 
wells and springs. The inadequate waste 
disposal facilities result in the spread of 
micro-organisms responsible for diar- 
rhea and dysentery, insect and rodent 
infestations in Indian homes and com- 
munities, and contamination of food and 
domestic water supplies. This relation- 
ship between unsatisfactory environmen- 
tal conditions and the low health status 
was dramatically stated in a report to 
the Congress in March of 1974 by the 
General Accounting Office. GAO found 
that those Indians living in housing 
rated unsatisfactory because of environ- 
mental conditions made demands on the 
Indian Health Service primary health 
care system for treatment of environ- 
mentally related diseases at a rate al- 
most 4 times as high as those living in 
housing with satisfactory environmental 
conditions. 
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The GAO report found that a survey 
of 9,450 households at six IHS service 
units revealed that 54 percent of Indian 
families had no water supply source in 
their homes, 9 percent had inadequate 
food storage facilities, 65 percent did not 
have flush toilets, 48 percent lacked sat- 
isfactory liquid waste disposal facilities, 
and 26 percent of them lived in homes 
which had evidence of heavy fiy infesta- 
tion. In addition, the study contained the 
finding that 63 percent of a random sam- 
pling of homes were using water which 
was not protected from contamination or 
which was judged by environmental 
health personnel to be contaminated, 
and about 20 percent were consuming 
unsafe water as measured by the criteria 
for bacterial content used by State pub- 
lic health agencies. 

The problems discussed above relate 
primarily to those Indians who live on 
or near reservations and are members of 
federally recognized tribes. However, a 
substantial segment of the Indian popu- 
lation—a total of approximately 400,000 
Indians—resides away from the reserva- 
tion, in large urban centers or in rural 
communities. A different set of health 
service problems afflicts these Indians, 
and yet the result is a health status for 
them quite similar to that of the reserva- 
tion Indians. 

The Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act attempts to alleviate the above-men- 
tioned problems. Title I provides for a 
health professions scholarship program, 
a health professions preparatory scholar- 
ship program, and for continuing educa- 
tion allowances to assure an adequate 
health manpower base. Title IT provides 
funds and positions to eliminate health 
services backlogs. Title II provides for 
construction and renovation of service 
facilities and construction of safe water 
and sanitary waste disposal facilities. 
Title IV provides for greater Indian par- 
ticipation in the medicare and medicaid 
programs. Title V provides for access to 
health services for Indians not residing 
on or near Federal Indian reservations. 

Mr. Speaker, the following colleagues 
join me in introducing this legislation: 

List or Cosponsors 
. Theodore M. Risenhoover. 
. Harold T. Johnson. 
. John Melcher. 
. Jaime Benitez. 
. Don Edwards. 
. Mendel Davis. 
. Charles Wilson. 
. Don Fraser. 
- Edward Roybal. 
. George Brown. 
. Peter Rodino. 
. Michael Harrington. 
. James Weaver. 
. John W. Jenrette, Jr. 
. George Miller. 
. Robert J. Cornell. 
James O'Hara. 
. Don Young. 
. Elizabeth Holtzman. 
. Robert A. Roe. 
. Mike McCormack. 
. Richard Bolling. 
. Richard Ott. 
. Louis Stokes. 
. Herman Badillo. 
. Claude Pepper. 
. Leo Ryan. 
. George Danielson. 
. Shirley Chishotm. 
. William Ford. 
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. Richard White. 

. Ralph Metcalfe. 
. Stephen Solarz. 

. Paul S. Sarbanes. 
. Bella Abzug. 

. Sidney Yates. 

. Robert Duncan. 

. Marvin Esch. 


BICENTENNIAL SEED BILL 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is kind of a wet, dark, 
dreary day. I thought this would be an 
opportune time to bring up the bill that 
I filed and ask some of the Members of 
the House to look into this legislation 
and cosponsor it with me. It is going to 
be called the bicentennial seed bill. 

As the Members know, when the De- 
partment of Agriculture was first set up, 
its purpose and intention were to distrib- 
ute seeds throughout the entire coun- 
try; and they did that. It resulted in gar- 
dens, small and large gardens, with small 
farm development throughout the whole 
country. After all these farms were de- 
veloped, this Nation grew in the produc- 
tion of food, they suddenly developed the 
closed shop idea. Those farmers said, 
“Now is the time to shut off the supply 
of seeds to the American people.” 

As the Members know, seeds can be 
distributed throughout this country, and 
it would not cost us $6 million a year 
under the bill that I filed. The bill only 
calls for 3 years’ duration, and in those 
3 years the results of this distribution 
of the seeds would result in the produc- 
tion of over $1 billion worth of food. 

It is amazing that some people do not 
read the papers or do not listen to the 
news media and do not listen in to the 
hunger that now prevails throughout the 
world. It is amazing that some people do 
not realize that the prices of vegetables 
in this country today are almost as high 
as meat prices were five years ago. The 
average housewife today, trying to put 
a palatable meal on the table, nutritious 
food—and my friend, Mr Bauman, of 
Maryland, here has just expressed his 
boredom at this. He does not understand 
now that there are shortages in this 
country in food, and it is predicted that 
within 10 years there are going to be dire 
shortages of food in this country. 

My bill will cost $6 million a year and 
in 3 years produce over $1 billion in food. 

Think it over. Let us start doing some 
of the things our forefathers did by sup- 
porting the bicentennial seed bill. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE A REPORT, 
ALONG WITH SUPPLEMENTAL, 
MINORITY, AND/OR SEPARATE 
VIEWS ON H.R. 1589, AMENDING 
THE FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1964 


Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight, January 31, 1975, to file a report 
on the bill H.R. 1589, as amended, to 
amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
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along with any supplemental, minority, 
and/or separate views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether or not it is the 
intention of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to bring this bill to the floor for full 
debate and amendments, or is there 
some plan to bring the bill up under a 
procedure that would cut off debate and 
amendments. 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BAUMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been consulting with the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wamp- 
LER), in order to determine whether or 
not there might be some way in which 
this matter could be considered on the 
suspension calendar on Tuesday of next 
week, However, no agreement has been 
reached that I am aware of at this point. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
the gentleman this: This would preclude 
any amendments, and it would limit de- 
bate to 20 minutes on each side? 

Mr, BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wish to point this out to the gentleman: 

We have been here for 2 weeks and we 
have done absolutely nothing. It has 
been 4 weeks since the constitutional 
date when we should have come back. 
We have heard from the majority about 
all the Nation’s problems being solved 
within 90-days. 

Apparently the gentleman is telling 
this House now that this bill, which ought 
to be amended extensively, must come 
up under suspension of the rules. I see no 
time problem involved, and I think the 
gentleman's committee should request a 
rule so that the House may work its will 
on this matter instead of just jamming 
it through. 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, due to cir- 
cumstances about which the gentleman 
is well informed, the Committee on Agri- 
culture did not complete its organization 
until Wednesday of this week, and on 
Thursday we convened to consider this 
matter. This is a bill which is very im- 
portant to 17 million American con- 
sumers, and the earliest date we would 
act on it was yesterday. So we are asking 
the House to take this matter up as 
quickly as practicable under the circum- 
stances. Tuesday is apparently the 
earliest date it could be considered, and 
if that will not work, consideration of 
the bill would have to be postponed un- 
til a later date. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman has referred to the “reform 
movement” which affected the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and other commit- 
tees as well, and this reform is supposed 
to allow the will of the people to be 
worked. However, the suspension proce- 
dure does not seem to be a symptom of 
any kind of reform. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 3, 1975 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
asking the majority leader or some 
Member on the other side if he will give 
us the program for next week. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
acting minority leader will yield, I will 
be happy to respond to his request. 

There is no further legislative business 
scheduled for today, and upon announce- 
ment of the program for next week I 
will ask unanimous consent to go over 
until Monday. 

The program for the House of Repre- 
sentatives for next week is as follows: 

On Monday, we will call the Consent 
Calendar, and there are no bills. Under 
suspension of the rules, there are no 
bills scheduled. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar, and there are no bills. 

Under suspension of the rules, there 
is one bill listed: H.R. 1589, to prohibit 
food stamp increases. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, we will consider the following 
legislation: 

H.R. 1767, prohibiting imposition of 
traiffs, fees, and quotas on oil imports, 
subject to a rule being granted. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, if the act- 
ing majority leader will respond fur- 
ther, I wish to ask a question. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Of course. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman anticipate any problem at all 
with the rule on H.R. 1767? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will answer 
briefly: No. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, is it still 
the intention of the leadership that we 
conclude our business on Thursday at 
some hour, at which time we would be- 
gin the Lincoln's Birthday recess? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1975 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ UI SENDS 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON STATE OF 
THE UNION MESSAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Herz) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, any set of 
solutions to the Nation’s economic and 
energy problems—whether those pre- 
sented by President Ford in his state of 
the Union message, or alternate pro- 
posals advanced by the Congress—almost 
certainly will result in great personal 
sacrifice for families everywhere. 

These are especially uncertain times. 
The families in the 18th District of Penn- 
sylvania, which I represent, are as con- 
cerned as anyone about the impact that 
these serious problems will have on their 
lives and on the Nation as a whole. Be- 
cause I value the opinions of my constit- 
uents, I am mailing the following ques- 
tionnaire to each household in my dis- 
trict: 

STATE OF THE UNION QUESTIONNAIRE 
FEBRUARY 1, 1975. 

Dear Frrenp: In his State of the Union 
Message, President Ford outlined the very 
difficult economic and energy problems we 
face, His program includes a tax cut, but 
also requires substantial sacrifice. It calls 
for big increases in the cost of gasoline, oil, 
and all petroleum products, It advocates a 
loosening of pollution standards and a tem- 
porary halt to certain Federal programs. 

Supporters of the plan say it is the best 
possible considering the extent of our prob- 
lems. Critics claim it will fuel the infia- 
tionary spiral, take more away than it re- 
turns, or fail to conserve energy. 

There are difficult decisions to be made, 
and they must be made quickly. Frankly, I 
have serious reservations about many parts 
of the plan and I want to know how you 
feel. Your interest in keeping me advised 
helps me provide the kind of representation 
you want. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN HEINZ Asks YOUR OPIN- 
ION ON THE NATION’s IMPORTANT ISSUES 


[All questions provide for “His” and “Her 

answers] 

1. The President’s Plan. In general, how do 
you feel about President Ford's State of the 
Union Message and his economic and energy 
proposals? 

Strongly approve ——. 

Mostly approve le 

Mostly disapprove ——. 

Strongly disapprove ——. 

2. Energy and Pollution. President Ford 
proposed that we turn to alternate sources 
of energy to help relieve the energy crisis. 
These alternatives include requiring electric 
utilities now burning oil and natural gas to 
convert to coal, a less clean fuel, and modi- 
fying or deferring industrial and automo- 
tive pollution standards for five years. Should 
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we suspend or reduce health-related pollu- 
tion standards as proposed? 

Yes ——. 

No——. 

3. Oil Conservation. (a) The President’s 
goal is to cut oil imports by 2,000,000 barrels 
a day by 1977, to reduce our dependence on 
Arab oil. Obviously, considerable sacrifices 
will have to be made to do this. In principle, 
do you support this goal? 

Yes——. 

No—. 

(b) The President’s own plan is likely to 
result in increased costs and taxes on all gas- 
oline, oil, and petroleum products, but it 
avoids rationing, the main alternative. What 
conservation plan do you prefer? 

Prefer President Ford's plan 

Prefer rationing 5 

Prefer a much higher tax on gasoline 
only- 4 

Prefer 
taxes—. 

4. Oil Pri-es. To stimulate domestic pro- 
duction and to reduce demand and imports, 
President Ford plans to decontrol the price 
of domestic oil on April 1. A windfall profits 
tax will be part of this plan, but the cost of 
gasoline, heating oil, electricity, and other 
items is sure to go up. Do you favor or oppose 
this plan? 

Favor t 

Oppose——. 

5. Tax Rebate. President Ford's plan calls 
for a 1975 tax cut of $16 billion. Three-quar- 
ters of this is earmarked for individuals, giv- 
ing most people a cash refund of 12 percent 
of their 1974 tax bill, up to $1,000 each. The 
balance would be use for increasing the in- 
vestment tax credit. How would you divide 
the $16 billion tax cut? (Can check more 
than one) 

I agree with President Ford’s division of 
the rebate——. 

I would give less to low and middle-income 
persons——. 

I would give more to low and middle- 
income persons——. 

I would give more to business and less to 
individuals——. 

I would give less to business and more to 
individuals——. 

6. Spending the Energy Tax. The Presi- 
dent's proposals include using $27 billion 
from the additional taxes on energy as indi- 
cated below, How would you like to see it 
divided up? Indicate more (+), less (—), or 
the same amount (=) on these programs, 
using the appropriate symbol. 

$16.5 billion to reduce the individual in- 
come tax——. 

$2 billion 
ments——. 

$2 billion to pay $80 each to adults who 
pay no tax——. 

$6 billion to reduce the corporate tax rate 
to 43 %—. 

$500 million to allow a tax credit up to 
$150 for home insulation equipment——. 

Other (please specify) Š . 

7. Spending Priorities. To keep down Fed- 
eral spending, President Ford wants to delay 
new spending programs and hold the line 
on present programs, except for energy and 
defense, for one year. Should the Federal 
Government spend more (+), less(—), or 
the same amount (=) on these programs: 

Defense ——. 

Housing and Construction ——. 

Public Service Jobs x 

Health, incl. Nat’l. Insurance ——. 

Farm subsidies ——. 

Environment/Conservation ——. 

Education ——. 

Foreign aid ——. 

Welfare x 

Mass transit $ 

8. Cost of Living Limits. Also to hold down 
Federal spending, President Ford wants to 
limit to 5 percent any cost-of-living increases 
in such programs as Social Security pay- 


combination of rationing and 


to local and state govern- 
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ments, Civil Service and military retirement 
Pay, food stamps, and Civil Service salaries. 

(a) Assuming that inflation continues at or 
near the double-digit percentage rate, how 
do you feel about setting a 5 percent limit 
on: 

Social Security. For 

Civil Service/Military 
For . Oppose ——. 

Food Stamps. For . Oppose . 

Civil Service Salaries. For . Oppose 


. Oppose ——. 
Retirement pay. 


(b) Would you favor a 5 percent limit on 
increases in each of the above programs and 
on your own salary if it would help fight 
inflation? 

Favor 

Oppose ——. 

9. Serving You. As your Congressman, how 
can I do a better job for you? 


BILL TO PROHIBIT GOVERNMENT 
FROM REQUIRING EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS AS PREREQUISITE TO 
RECEIPT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my continuing concern with the unrea- 
sonable demands by Federal officials for 
reports and access to school records, I 
have introduced H.R. 2213, a measure 
which would establish an orderly, legal 
process for the investigation of civil 
rights complaints. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this legislation, and because I intend to 
reintroduce this measure with cosponsors 
in the near future, I am taking this 
means of reporting the full text of my 
amendment to the Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1974. 

The text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Untted States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part B 
of the Equal Educational Opportunities Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-380; 88 Stat. 519) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“LIMITATION ON FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS, AGEN- 
CIES, OFFICERS, AND EMPLOYEES 

“Src, 260. (a) Except as provided by sub- 
section (b) of this section, no department, 
agency, officer, employee, or agent of the 
United States shall, as a prerequisite or con- 
dition to the receipt of Federal funds, re- 
quire any school, school system, or educa- 
tional institution to produce or provide ac- 
cess to any information or records which con- 
cern race, religion, sex, or national origin and 
which relate to— 

“(1) public enrollments in or assignments 
to any school, school system, educational in- 
stitution, or program or activity thereof; 

“(2) the employment or assignment of 
professional or other personnel; or 

“(3) disciplinary actions or procedures. 

“(b) (1) Any department, agency, officer, 
employee or agent of the United States may 
(to the extent authorized by law) seek ac- 
cess to information or the production of rec- 
ords of any school, school system, or educa- 
tional institution concerning any matter set 
forth in subsection (a) by obtaining prior, 
voluntary, written consent of the appropri- 
ate governing authority of such school, school 
system, or educational institution, or by sub- 
mitting to an appropriate court of the United 
States having proper jurisdiction a petition 
accompanied by affidavits by or on behalf of 
students or parents of students attending 
such school, school system, or educational in- 
stitution, or by employees thereof, alleging 
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unlawful discrimination by the school, school 
system, or educational institution on the 
basis of race, religion, sex, or national origin, 
together with such other evidence as the 
court may require. 

“(2) Reasonable notice and an opportu- 
nity for a hearing shall be afforded to the 
appropriate governing authority of such 
school, school system, or educational insti- 
tution, and upon a finding by the court that 
there is probable cause to believe that such 
unlawful discrimination may have occurred, 
the court may order access to such informa- 
tion or the production of such records of the 
school, school system, or educational insti- 
tution as the court deems necessary.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect upon the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


DRINAN INTRODUCES LEGISLATION 
TO COMBAT CIGARETTE-RELATED 
DISEASES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on January 
31, 1975, I introduced legislation to ex- 
pand medical research into the preven- 
tion, treatment, and cure of cigarette- 
related heart and lung diseases. After 
years of inaction, Congress has finally 
come to recognize the urgent necessity of 
finding a cure to cancer. The enactment 
of the National Cancer Act Amendments 
of 1974 sharply increased the authorized 
funding of the National Cancer Institute. 
The HEW appropriations bill, signed into 
law on December 7, 1974, earmarked $691 
million for the National Cancer Institute 
in fiscal year 1975. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not ex- 
tended this tangible commitment to other 
diseases which incapacitate and kill 
thousands of Americans annually. More 
Americans die from coronary heart dis- 
ease each year than from any other 
cause. Yet our expenditures on research 
in the area of heart disease remain less 
than half the amount we devote to cancer 
research. Chronic bronchopulmonary 
diseases including bronchitis and em- 
physema are among the fastest growing 
killers in the United States. Yet we spent 
less money researching a cure for these 
diseases in fiscal year 1974 than the cost 
of building a single B-1 bomber. 

The National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute, operating under the auspices of the 
National Institutes of Health—NIH— 
has proven its effectiveness in research- 
ing the prevention, treatment, and cure 
of heart, lung, and blood diseases. Yet 
the Heart and Lung Institute needs in- 
creased funding in order to complete its 
monumental task. The money appropri- 
ated to the Heart and Lung Institute, 
expressed in constant dollars, actually 
declined between 1974 and 1975, with a 
continued decline projected if the Presi- 
dent’s budget request in this area is 
adopted by the Congress. It is simply ir- 
responsible to cut back these vital re- 
search programs while the incidence of 
heart and lung disease in the United 
States continues to grow. 

Coronary heart disease, chronic bron- 
chitis, and emphysema are among the 
diseases linked to cigarette smoking by 
the Public Health Service and the Sur- 
geon General of the United States. De- 
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clared a 1973 Public Health Service pub- 
lication: 

Recently enacted epidemiological studies 
from several countries continue to confirm 
that cigarette smoking is one of the major 
factors contributing to the development of 
coronary heart disease. 


The death rate from coronary heart 
disease among smokers is twice the rate 
among nonsmokers. Coronary heart dis- 
ease accounts for a greater number of 
excess deaths among smokers than any 
other cause, including lung cancer. 

The causal relationship between 
smoking and disease is even more ap- 
parent in the case of chronic broncho- 
pulmonary diseases—chronic bronchitis 
and emphysema. The Public Health 
Services 1974 publication, “The Health 
Consequencies of Smoking” called ciga- 
rette smoking “the primary cause of 
chronic bronchitis and emphysema.” 
The death rate from these diseases is 
four to seven times as great among 
smokers as among nonsmokers. For the 
bulk of the population; cigarette smok- 
ing is far more important in causing 
bronchopulmonary diseases than atmos- 
pheric pollution. 

If we are ever going to conquer these 
cigarette-related diseases, it is fitting 
that America’s cigarette smokers should 
lead the crusade to find a cure. I am, 
therefore, proposing that the Federal ex- 
cise tax on cigarettes be increased by 1 
cent per pack with the proceeds from the 
tax hike going to the medical research 
programs of the Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute. On the basis of the 29.4 billion packs 
of cigarettes consumed in the United 
States in 1973, this minute tax increase 
would generate approximately $294 mil- 
lion in revenue each year. By applying 
these funds to the programs of the Heart 
and Lung Institute, we will hasten the 
day when the threat posed by coronary 
heart disease, bronchitis, emphysema, 
and other heart and lung-related 
diseases to smokers and nonsmokers alike 
will be greatly reduced. Certainly a 
penny per pack is a small price to pay to 
safegucrd our public health. 

Prompt consideration of this and simi- 
lar legislation by the Eouse is particu- 
larly necessary in light of the President’s 
proposal to rescind more than $350 mil- 
lion in funds appropriated by law to the 
National Institutes of Health in fiscal 
year 1975. The President proposes to re- 
duce the presently inadequate budget of 
the National Heart and Lung Institute 
by more than 10 percent. If Congress ap- 
proves these rescissions and fails to ex- 
pand vital health research programs, we 
will be taking a large step backwards in 
our efforts to conquer serious disease. 


LEGISLATION TO ENCOURAGE JOBS 
AND RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House; the gentle- 
man from Massachuetts (Mr. O'NEILL) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
and my colleagues in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island are filing legislation which 
has as its prime objective, encourage- 
ment of economic and job development 
and relief of unnecessary unemployment. 
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All the Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land Congressmen sponsored this legis- 
lation at the end of the second session 
of the 93d Congress. It is even more 
necessary today as we feel spiraling un- 
employment and increasing Federal clo- 
sures across the country. Just a couple of 
months ago, the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced 111 actions which affect mili- 
tary installations cither in terms of cut- 
backs or closures. And these ar2 only 
some of the recent Federal facility-relat- 
ed actions which have an adverse effect 
on our individual State and local econo- 
mies. 

Among other States, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island have been severely hit 
by defense cutbacks in the past few years. 
As military facilities have been phased 
out and their work forces cut back in part 
or in entirety, the reuse of these facilities 
is a major economic issue for the local 
community and the State involved. 

Particularly at this time, when unem- 
ployment is high and economic develop- 
ment is in need of incentive, use of sur- 
plus property which could be effective 
in promoting such development and act 
as a supplier of jobs, should be encour- 
aged. 

The updated legislation we are filling 
today will authorize the disposition of 
Federal surplus property to States and 
their subdivisions at a reduced price— 
less than fair market value—for the ad- 
ditional purpose of economic develop- 
ment reuse. Existing Federal statutory 
authority is not adequate to allow such a 
transfer to take place. At present, if a 
community opts for a redevelopment 
plan focusing on community services, 
the surplus property may be obtained 
for substantially less than fair market 
value. If the property is redesignated for 
use as an economic resource, however, 
the community must pay the full fair 
market value—often a price we'l beyond 
the financial means of the community. 
Due to this stringent monetary arrange- 
ment, economic development reuse plans 
are often delayed or scuttled. The leg- 
islation we are filing will, moreover, 
provide that in no event shall the dis- 
counted price be less than 25 percent 
of fair market value. 

This legislation will facilitate the eco- 
nomic adjustment of a State or local 
government to the severe economic bur- 
den imposed on it by the closure of a 
Federal facility, military or otherwise. 
The legislation will also focus the operat- 
ing responsibility for this legislation on 
the Secretary of Commerce, so that Fed- 
eral and local efforts can be better facili- 
tated and coordinated. Since the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration— 
EDA—is already involved in the rede- 
velopment of base closures in the early 
stages, it is logical that EDA/Commerce 
should have central responsibility for dis- 
posing of surplus Federal property for 
economic development reuse purposes. 

This legislation has meaning for States 
across the country which have felt the 
tight economic squeeze caused by the 
closedown of a Federal facility. Illinois, 
Florida, Alabama, Alaska, New York. 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas are just a few of the States which 
would benefit by this legislation. In addi- 
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tion, this legislation provides redress for 
those communities which have suffered 
hardship under the present law. Mineral 
Wells, Tex., and Watertown, Mass., are 
two notable examples of communities 
which could apply to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a refund of all or any part of 
the purchase price under the new section 
6 of the proposed legislation, should it be 
enacted and signed into law. 

This legislation will go a long way to- 
ward aiding an affected community over 
the extended period of marked economic 
instability which marks the closing of a 
Federal installation. It will also pave the 
way for boosting the economy of that 
area and providing employment. We will 
circulate this legislation for further co- 
sponsorship next week and look forward 
to early hearings and action in Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPOSALS IN 
NUCLEAR ENERGY 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, else- 
where in today’s Recorp I have an- 
nounced my intention to conduct hear- 
ings next Thursday on proposals related 
to international cooperation in nuclear 
energy. I am concerned that the race to 
install nuclear-electric stations in for- 
eign industrial nations may involve the 
United States in avoidable long-term 
uranium fuel shortages. 

Already, our Government has made 
commitments to supply enriched ura- 
nium-235 fuel sufficient to operate 250 
1,000,000-kilowatt nuclear powerplants 
overseas. 

What this means in essence is that our 
foreign friends and competitors will be 
able to save annually in the years ahead 
2,500,000,000 barrels of oil—worth about 
$31 billion at today’s market—or 875,- 
000,000 tons of coal. 

While in the past, these foreign com- 
mitments have made possible healthy 
export business for American firms and 
workers, recent actions have resulted in 
vital help to foreign nuclear plant 
builders and foreign workers. 

To further aggravate the situation, 
recent awards have gone to Iran and 
Mexico, oil producing nations who are 
depressing all American firms and 
workers, and householders as well, by 
limiting oil imports and raising prices 
we must pay to them. 

Under existing law, the Government 
can and does enter long-term—10 years— 
contracts to have the American Govern- 
ment in its limited enrichment plants 
transform semiprocessed uranium ore 
into usable nuclear fuel. The uranium is 
supplied by the foreign customer. 

It is all well and good to develop U.S. 
export trade, but we should have serious 
reservations about encouraging foreign- 
ers who would use the technologies we 
perfected and the fuel we manufacture 
to take away American jobs. The argu- 
ment in essence is simplicity itself, which 
is why I understand it. 

More important is the fact that a tight 
uranium fuel supply situation will have 
adverse effects on further development 
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of nuclear plants within the United 
States to generate electricity required 
by American industry and homes. 

The necessity of insuring our own 
needs can become a matter of survival 
itself to more than half our population, 
who are now under age 30, during their 
and their children’s lifetimes, 

For these reasons, I am proposing 
three subjects for action by the Con- 
gress: 

First. Acceleration of the ongoing 
Clinch River liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor program. The fundamental pur- 
pose of this new reactor is to establish 
technology that will extend our uranium 
reserves for thousands of years. 

Second. Expansion of enrichment 
plant facilities under effective auspices, 
public, private or cooperative, so as to 
assure adequate supplies of conventional 
nuclear fuels as they are needed. On this 
I shall soon reintroduce legislation creat- 
ing a USEC—U.S. Enrichment Corpora- 
tion, a Comsat-styled corporation to 
assure enriching capacity. 

Third. Requirement of approval of an 
employment impact statement by the 
White House and the Congress as a con- 
dition to all future exportation of en- 
riched uranium fuel and/or enrichment 
service performed in Government plants. 

Action on these matters will avoid 
errors as have occurred in the rapid ex- 
hausting of petroleum and gas resources 
and in the development of our coal 
resources, 


PROPOSALS RELATED TO INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION IN NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has now been 
divided into the new Energy Research 
and Development Administration and 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. A 
few days before the reorganization was 
effected, the AEC submitted to the Con- 
gress for review three proposals in the 
field of international cooperation in 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, pursuant 
to last year’s amendments to sections 54 
and 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

On January 8, the Commission sub- 
mitted proposed increases in the amounts 
of special nuclear material that may be 
distributed to Euratom and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency—IAEA. 
The Commission proposed to increase the 
ceiling for nuclear material for Euratom 
by an amount sufficient to fuel power re- 
actors with an installed capacity of 
20,000 megawatts of electrical energy. 
This represents the Commission’s pro- 
jection of the enrichment services that 
Euratom members will order from the 
United States through that agency over 
the next 2 years. The Euratom commu- 
nity has already requested enrichment 
services equivalent to 42,820 megawatts, 
which is in excess of the present ceiling 
of 35,000 megawatts. 

The Commission proposed to increase 
the uranium-235 ceiling for IAEA by 
the amount sufficient to fuel reactors 
with an installed electric capacity of 
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2,015 megawatts. This increase would be 
for the fueling of three power reactors 
to be sold to Mexico and Yugoslavia by 
U.S. manufacturers through IAEA. The 
present IAEA ceiling for U-235 is 5,000 
kg., sufficient only for a number of small 
research reactors. 

On January 14, the Commission sub- 
mitted to Congress a proposed amend- 
ment providing for a 2-year extension 
of the existing agreement for cooperation 
between the United States and Israel. 
That agreement would otherwise expire 
on April 11 of this year. The agreement 
would continue to be limited to research 
applications, and would, of course, con- 
tinue to be subject to IAEA safeguards. 
Included in the Commission’s submittal 
was an exchange of diplomatic notes be- 
tween the United States and Israel plac- 
ing on the record the longtime mutual 
understanding that no material either 
subject to the agreement or produced by 
material subject to the agreement may 
be used for any nuclear explosive device 
or for the development of any such 
device. 

Last year’s amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act require that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy report to the 
Congress on each of these proposals with- 
in 30 days, not counting periods when 
Congress is not in session for more than 
3 days. Each proposed ceiling increase 
and the proposed amendment may, by 
law, go into effect 60 days after its sub- 
mittal to Congress unless Congress passes 
during that time a concurrent resolution 
disapproving the proposed action. 

I intend to conduct a hearing on these 
proposals before the Subcommittee on 
Agreements for Cooperation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy prior to 
the Lincoln’s Birthday recess. A formal 
announcement of the time and place will 
be made later. 

In the meantime, I would like to place 
in the Record copies of the Commission 
letters submitting these proposals: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1975. 
Hon. CARL B. ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 54.a. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, there are hereby 
submitted proposed additional amounts of 
special nuclear material and periods of time 
during which such amounts may be distrib- 
uted to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency: 

“Pursuant to and during the period of an 
Agreement for Cooperation between the 
United States and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, there may be distributed an 
amount of contained uranium 235 in addi- 
tion to that authorized by Section 54.a. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, which 
does not exceed that necessary to support the 
fuel cycle of power reactors located in mem- 
ber states of the Agency having a total in- 
stalled capacity of 2,015 megawatts of electric 
energy.” 

The proposed additional amount of con- 
tained uranium 235 would be used in the fuel 
cycle of two reactors in Mexico and one in 
Yugoslavia which are being purchased from 
U.S. vendors. Long-term, fixed-commitment 
enrichment services contracts for fueling 
these three reactors have been entered into 
between the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the authorized entities in these two coun- 
tries, subject to obtaining the requisite in- 
crease in the ceiling quantity of enriched 
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uranium which may be transferred pursuant 
to the U.S./IAEA Agreement for Cooperation. 
The forecasting of possible subsequent re- 
quests for fueling power reactors under 
such agreement is unusually difficult since 
the IAEA has no long-range power program 
comparable to that of an individual nation or 
the European Community; thus, the proposed 
increase does not include prospective requests 
for the supply of power reactor fuel. 
Sincerely, 
Drxy Lee Ray, 
Chairman. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 8, 1975. 
Hon. CARL B., ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 54.a. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, there are hereby 
submitted proposed additional amounts of 
special nuclear material and periods of time 
during which such amounts may be dis- 
tributed to the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) : 

“Pursuant to and during the period of 
an Agreement for Cooperation between the 
United States and Euratom, there may be 
distributed an amount of contained uranium 
235, in addition to that authorized by Sec- 
tion 5. of the Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958, as amended, which does not exceed 
that necessary to support the fuel cycle of 
power reactors located within the Commu- 
nity having a total installed capacity of 20,- 
000 megawatts of electric energy.” 

Under AEC’s long-term enrichment serv- 
ices contracting policy, foreign and domes- 
tic customers desiring initial deliveries of 
enriched uranium between July 1, 1978 and 
June 30, 1982 were expected to execute such 
contracts between January 1 and June 30, 
1974. As explained in my testimony of Au- 
gust 6, 1974 before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, it did not prove possible to 
offer firm contracts to all applicants during 
this period since this would have necessi- 
tated commitments to provide enrichment 
services which were in excess of AEC’s exist- 
ing capacity. However, we were able to con- 
clude firm contracts with all domestic cus- 
tomers, while those foreign applicants with 
whom AEC could not conclude firm con- 
tracts without exceeding existing capacity 
were offered contracts which are conditional 
upon a generic finding by June 30, 1975, per- 
mitting plutonium recycle in the U.S. 

AEC presently is authorized to distribute 
to the European Community for power re- 
actor fueling such amounts of contained 
uranium 235 as are necessary to support the 
fuel cycle of reactors having a total installed 
capacity of 35,000 megawatts. Those reactors 
in the Community for which Euratom has re- 
quested initial enrichment services from the 
AEC before July 1, 1982, have a total in- 
stalled capacity of some 42,820 megawatts. 

Thus, enrichment contracts for seven of 
these reactors, with an aggregate capacity 
of 7,820 megawatts, contain a proviso under 
which the contract will terminate without 
penalty to AEC unless the authorized ceiling 
is increased as necesasry to permit distribu- 
tion of enriched uranium pursuant to the 
contract. Since all domestic power reactor 
projects are covered by firm contracts 
through the comparable time period, whereas 
these seven community contracts represent 
AEC commitments which are contingent on 
U.S. generic approval of plutonium recycle, 
bringing the proposed ceiling increase into 
force does not jeopardize U.S. supplies of 
enriched uranium for domestic use. 

The Euratom Supply Agency has advised 
AEC that the Community intends to con- 
tinue obtaining a portion of its enrichment 
services for which initial deliveries are re- 
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quired after June 30, 1982 from U.S. sources, 
either Government or private. Based on the 
Community's planned increase in nuclear 
power during the corresponding two-year 
initial delivery period between July 1, 1982 
and June 30, 1984 and the percentage of 
Community enrichment needs which have 
been obtained from the AEC in the past, it 
appears that a further ceiling increase for 
this purpose in the order of 10,000 megawatts 
is reasonable. This latter increase does not, 
of course, commit the U.S. to supply the 
enrichment services involved, but would per- 
mit the distribution of the related enriched 
uranium to Euratom if the prospective Com- 
munity customers are succesful in contract- 
ing with a US. supplier. When this amount 
is added to the aforementioned 7,820 mega- 
watts, an overall ceiling increase for Eura- 
tom of 17,820 megawatts is indicated. In 
view of the uncertainties involved in such 
estimates, we believe it is desirable to round 
this figure up to 20,000 megawatts. 
Sincerely, 
Drxy LEE Ray, 
Chairman. 


ATOMIc ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1975. 
Hon. Cart B. ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to subsec- 
tion 123d of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, copies of the following are sub- 
mitted with this letter: 

a. @ proposed amendment to the 1955 
“Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Israel Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy”, including a 
diplomatic note from the United States to 
Israel and a reply by Israel, which notes are 
an integral part of the amendment; 

b. a letter from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the President recommending 
approval of the amendment, including the 
United States note; and 

c, a memorandum from the President con- 
taining his determination that the per- 
formance of the amendment, including the 
notes, will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security and authorizing execution of 
the amendment, including the United States 
note. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
extend the Agreement for Cooperation for 
two years, until April 11, 1977. The agree- 
ment was initially concluded in 1955 and is 
scheduled to expire on April 11, 1975. It per- 
tains to cooperation in research applications 
of atomic energy, for example, use of radio- 
isotopes in biomedical and agricultural re- 
search and use of a research reactor 
(nominally five megawatts thermal) in 
nuclear physics and chemistry experiments, 
which reactor was obtained from the United 
States and for which the U.S. has supplied 
fuel material. Material and equipment sup- 
plied to Israel by the United States pur- 
suant to the Agreement for Cooperation are 
subject to the safeguards of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

The purpose of the diplomatic notes is to 
place on the record the long-held, mutual 
understanding of the parties that no mate- 
rial, including equipment and devices, sub- 
ject to the Agreement for Cooperation and no 
material produced though the use of such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
may be used for any nuclear explosive device, 
or for research on or development of any 
such device, regardless of how the device 
itself is intended to be used. 

The amendment, including the notes, 
would enter into force on the date on which 
each Government shall have received from 
the other Government written notification 
that it has complied with all statutory and 
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constitutional requirements for entry into 
force. 
Sincerely, 
Drxy Lee Ray, 
Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1. Amendment to Agreement for Coopera- 
tion Between the United States and Israel 
including diplomatic notes (3). 

2. Letter from the Commission to the 
President (3). 

3. Memorandum from the President to the 
Commission (3). 

THE WuHrre HOUSE, 
Washington, January 6, 1975. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 
Subject: Proposed Amendment to the United 
States-Israel Agreement for Cooperation. 

The proposed amendment of the "Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Israel Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy,” including the 
diplomatic note, which were contained in 
the Atomic Energy Commission letter of 
December 17, 1974, has been reviewed. 

Pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
123b of the Atomic Energy Acting of 1954, 
as amended, and upon the recommendation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby: 

a. Approve the proposed amendment, in- 
cluding the note, and determine that their 
performance will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States of 
America; and 

b. Authorize the execution of the proposed 
amendment including the note, on behalf of 
the Government of the United States of 
America by appropriate authorities of the 
Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

GERALD R. FORD. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1974. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Desk MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a pro- 
posed amendment to the 1955 “Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy”, together with a proposed 
diplomatic note which the United States will 
present at the signing of the amendment. 
Also enclosed for information is a proposed 
diplomatic note which Israel plans to give 
in reply to the aforementioned U.S. note. 
The notes will be an integral part of the 
Agreement for Cooperation. 

The amendment, including the U.S. note, 
have been negotiated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State 
pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. With the Department's support, 
and pursuant to subsection 123b of the 
Atomic Energy Act, the Commission recom- 
mends that you approve the amendment, in- 
cluding the US. note, determine that their 
performance will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security, and authorize their 
execution. 

The purpose of the amendment is to ex- 
tend the Agreement for Cooperation for two 
years, until April 11, 1977. The agreement was 
initially concluded in 1955 and is now sched- 
uled to expire on April 11, 1975. It pertains 
to cooperation in the research applications 
of atomic energy. Material and equipment 
supplied by the United States pursuant to 
the Agreement for Cooperation are subject 
to the safeguards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

The purpose of the diplomatic notes is to 
place on the record the long-held, mutual 
understanding of the parties that no ma- 
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terial, including equipment and devices, sub- 
ject to the Agreement for Cooperation and 
no material produced through the use of 
such material, including equipment and de- 
vices, may be used for any nuclear explosive 
device, or for research on or development of 
any such device, regardiess of how the de- 
vice itself is intended to be used. 

Following your approval, determination 
and authorization, the proposed amendment, 
including the notes, will be formally exe- 
cuted by appropriate authorites of the 
United States and Israel. In compliance with 
subsection 123d of the Atomic Energy Act, 
the amendment, including the notes, will be 
submitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Drxy Lez Ray, 
Chairman. 

Enclosures: 

1. Amendment to 1955 U.S./Israeli Agree- 
ment, 

2. Proposed U.S. note. 

3. Proposed Israeli Reply. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ISRAEL CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Israel, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Israel Concerning Civil Uses of Atom- 
ic Energy, signed at Washington on July 12, 
1955 (hereinafter referred to as the “Agree- 
ment for Cooperation”), as amended by the 
Agreements signed at Washington on August 
20, 1959, June 11, 1960, June 22, 1962, August 
19, 1964, April 2, 1965, and August 23, 1966, 

Agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


Article VIII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as amended, is amended by deleting the 
date “April 11, 1957” and substituting in 
lieu thereof the date “April 11, 1977”. 

ARTICLE IX 


This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for entry into force of such 
Amendment and shall remain in force for 
the period of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion as amended. 

In Witness Whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, hayo signed this Amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
thirteenth day of January, 1975. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

ALFRED L. ATHERTON, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 
Drxy LEE Ray, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
For the Government of Israel: 
MORDECHAI SHALEO, X 
Minister of Embassy. 
Certified to be a true copy: 
FRANCES E. JACKSON. 

The Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador 
of Israel and has the honor to refer to the 
proposed Amendment to the Agreement for 
Cooperation signed today between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel concerning civil uses of 
atomic energy. 

In the course of discussions between re- 
spective representatives of the two Govern- 
ments leading to this Amendment, it was 
agreed that it would be in the mutual in- 
terest to place on record the long-held under- 
standing that no material, including equip- 
ment and devices, subject to the Agreement 
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for Cooperation and no material produced 
through the use of such material, including 
equipment and devices, may be used for any 
nuclear explosive device, or for research on 
or development of any such device, regard- 
less of how the device itself is Intended to be 
used, 

Upon receipt of His Excellency’s note con- 
firming that the Government of Israel shares 
this understanding, the exchange of notes 
shall constitute the formal record of the 
mutual understanding in this regard and 
shall be an integral part of the Agreement 
for Cooperation. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, Jan- 
uary 13, 1975. 

EMBASSY OF ISRAEL, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1975. 

The Ambassador of Israel presents his com- 
pliments to the Honorable the Secretary of 
State and has the honor to refer to the Sec- 
retary's Note dated today, regarding the pro- 
posed Amendment to the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the Government of Is- 
rael and the Government of the United 
States concerning civil uses of atomic en- 
ergy signed today, in which the Secretary of 
State set forth for the record the following 
understanding between the Government of 
Israel and the Government of the United 
States: 

“In the course of discussions between re- 
spective representatives of the two Govern- 
ments leading to this Amendment, it was 
agreed that it would be in the mutual inter- 
est to place on record the long-held under- 
standing that no material, including equip- 
ment and devices, subject to the Agreement 
for Cooperation and no material produced 
through the use of such material, including 
equipment and devices, may be used for any 
nuclear explosive device, or for research on 
or development of any such device, regard- 
less of how the device itself is intended to be 
used. 

“Upon receipt of His Excellency'’s Note con- 
firming that the Government of Israel shares 
this understanding, the exchange of Notes 
shall constitute the formal record of the mu- 
tual understanding in this regard and shall 
be an integral part of the Agreement for Co- 
operation.” 

The Ambassador of Israel has the further 
honor to inform the Honorable the Secretary 
of State that, the Government of Israel con- 
firms that it shares this understanding and 
that the Secretary’s Note and this reply 
shall constitute the formal record of this 
mutual understanding and shall be an in- 
tegral part of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion. 

The Ambassador of Israel takes this oppor- 
tunity to renew to the Honorable the Secre- 
tary of State the assurances of his highest 
consideration. 


UNITED STATES AND VENEZUELA: 
PROSPECTS FOR CONTINUED CO- 
OPERATION 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when United States-Latin American re- 
lations appear to have reached a new low 
point as a result of what I believe to be 
a misunderstanding over the intent of an 
amendment to the Trade Act, it is sig- 
nificant to note that on Wednesday a ma- 
jor United States-Venezuelan confer- 
ence ended on a very positive note. 

The 3-day conference, an informai 
gathering of high-ranking business, aca- 
demic, and government leaders, was 
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sponsored by the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy of Tufts University, the 
North American Association of Vene- 
zuela, and the Venezuelan-American 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
The sole objective of the conference was 
to provide a forum for a frank exchange 
of views on the full range of issues, short 
and long term, of mutual interest to our 
two countries. I had hoped to participate 
in the conference but was unable to do 
so because of official responsibilities here 
in Congress. From all reports, however, 
the conference was an outstanding suc- 
cess and served to both greatly strength- 
en the bonds of friendship that have for 
so long united us and to clarify those 
issues which have in recent months led 
to a certain amount of friction between 
us. While difficult and complex differ- 
ences remain, it is my hope that the 
spirit of the conference will help facili- 
tate a new era of cooperation with Vene- 
zuela. 

The discussions at the conference were 
off the record, but it was agreed by those 
attending to release a communique re- 
flecting the impressions of the conferees 
on the mood and accomplishments of the 
meeting. I believe that the many friends 
of Venezuela and of Latin America in the 
Congress will find this statement of great 
interest: 

THE UNITED STATES AND VENEZUELA VIEW THE 
FUTURE 
(U.S. Venezuelan Symposium, January 26- 
29, 1975) 
JANUARY 29, 1975. 

Approximately one hundred leading citi- 
zens of the republics of the United States 
and Venezuela, representing not their gov- 
ernments but the grave concerns common to 
their peoples, have Just concluded three days 
of meetings sponsored by The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Univer- 
sity; the North American Association of 
Venezuela; and the Venezuelan-American 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, at the 
Endicott House Conference Center of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
symposium greatly benefitted from the active 
participation of Dr. Ramon Escovar Salom, 
who has just been appointed Foreign Min- 
ister of Venezuela. Also it had the advan- 
tage of the constructive contributions to 
the discussion of Senator Edward F. Kennedy 
and the Secretary of the Interior, Rogers C. 
B. Morton, and other high government. offi- 
cials, 

In informal executive sessions the partici- 
pants— 

Affirmed their confidence in the validity 
and efficacy of representative democracy and 
the republican form of government, 

Recognized that the democracies of the 
world confront new and grave challenges, 
but can and will cope effectively with the 
problems of drastic redistribution of wealth 
among nations, the pressure of population 
upon resources, and the restructuring of the 
international trade and monetary systems. 

Asserted that interdependence—with mu- 
tual for national sovereignty—is 
basic to the preservation of true independ- 
ence, the strengthening of bonds between 
their two countries, and to good relations 
between them and the rest of the world. 

Praised the initiative of Venezuela in con- 
secrating a substantial share of the increased 
proceeds from the national patrimony of na- 
tural resources to the advancement of econ- 
omic and social development, not only in 
Venezuela but in the hemisphere. They noted 
particularly Venezuela's contributions to in- 
ternational financial organizations. The con- 
ference outlined Venezuela's audacious pro- 
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gram of the development of its human re- 
sources, including the program known as El 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho scholarship, 
which will, in the next few years, provide 
advanced educational opportunity to thou- 
sands of young Venezuelans, 

Particularly welcomed the assurance by 
Secretary Morton and others that the United 
States Government would welcome Venezue- 
lan participation in its plans for develop- 
ment and application of energy technology. 
They asked some of their number to pursue 
the possibility as a matter of priority with 
the appropriate agencies. 

Agreed with the proposals of Secretary 
Morton for the development of a consistent 
and effective policy to conserve petroleum 
resources and to promote a new “energy 
ethic.” Recognized Venezuela’s need to free 
its economy from dependence on oil as its 
primary source of income, and its willing- 
ness to continue as a principal source of 
United States petroleum supply needs. 

Considered that the international mone- 
tary system could handle the strains of re- 
cycling “petrodollars.” 

Noted that Venezuela expected to absorb 
much of these revenues in the medium and 
long term in its national economy and to 
promote effective investment abroad, while 
participating in international financial co- 
operation. Considered that neither inflation 
nor recession should be attributed initially 
to the new oil prices, but recognized par- 
ticularly the delicate position of the de- 
veloping countries. 

Deplored those provisions of the Trade Act 
of 1974 which appeared to discriminate 
against certain Latin American nations 
which have maintained uninterrupted flow 
of petroleum supplies to North America. 
Venezuelan spokesmen gave assurances that 
“their petroleum would never be used as a 
political weapon” and that Venezuela pro- 
Poses to pursue “a course of cooperation, not 
confrontation.” 

Hoped for early action on the part of the 
United States Government, looking toward 
the removal of the barrier to good relations 
posed by restrictions contained in the Trade 
Law. 


Found that the dialogue between Vene- 
zuela and the United States at this sympo- 
sium had increased mutual understanding 
and that the governmental, academic, and 
private institutions of both countries should 
explore urgently the means to broaden con- 
tacts at several levels. 

Finally, the members of the conference ex- 
pressed their deep appreciation to the Gov- 
ernments of the Republic of Venezuela and 
the United States for their encouragement 
of this unofficial dialogue and for the initial 
impulse given by the President of Venezuela, 
Carlos Andres Perez. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO INCREASE SERVICEMEN’S 
WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at. this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation, H.R. 2521, to in- 
crease the annuities payable under the 
retired servicemen’s family protection 
plan and to continue paying such annui- 
ties to widows and widowers who remarry 
at age 60 or thereafter. 

This legislation is designed to correct 
an inequity brought about by the recent 
adoption of legislation to provide a new 
survivor’s benefit plan for the spouses of 
service members. This act included a 
cost-of-living escalator for pension. Thus 
service members who are recent retirees 
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have had an opportunity to provide for 
dependent spouses through a survivor’s 
annuity plan whose benefits would be ad- 
justed automatically to reflect increases 
in the cost of living. 

Unfortunately, past retirees did not 
have the opportunity to choose such cov- 
erage and their surviving spouses must 
now attempt to make ends meet on 
monthly checks issued at a fixed level. 
There is no cost-of-living provision. 

I recognize that the old plan was self- 
financed, while the new one is about 60 
percent self-financed. At the same time, 
the tremendous inflation of the past few 
years has cut deeply into the standard 
of living of annuitants under the old 
plan. I believe we should come to their 
assistance by providing them with cost 
of living increases as well. 

The legislation I have introduced would 
accomplish this objective. In addition, it 
also equalizes provisions of the old plan 
with respect to retention of benefits on 
remarriage, as compared with the new 
plan. The new plan permits survivors to 
retain their benefits if they remarry past 
the age of 60. Those receiving annuities 
under the old plan, however, cannot do 
this. Instead, each year they must answer 
probing questions by the Government as 
to their marital status to prove they are 
still entitled to their annuity. Civil serv- 
ice annuitants may remarry past the age 
of 60 with no loss of income, and I feel 
those covered under the old military sur- 
vivors plan should do so as well. My bill 
also provides this equity. 

I hope my bill receives speedy consid- 
eration by Congress. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO RE- 
STORE INSURANCE BENEFITS TO 
FILIPINO WIDOWS 


(Mrs, MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II many citizens of the 
Philippines fought on the U.S. side in 
hostilities on their islands. Members of 
the Philippine Scouts and other guerrilla 
forces, as members of the Philippines 
Commonwealth Army, served as mem- 
bers of the U.S. Army and were duly 
recognized as veterans. As such, they be- 
came eligible for veterans benefits. 

Under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940 as amended, gratu- 
itous nationa! service life insurance was 
payable to a widow or widower of the 
insured while unremarried. The proceeds 
were paid to beneficiary in monthly in- 
stallments. Under the law, payment of 
gratuitous insurance benefits to a widow 
is terminated when she remarries. In 
addition, the Veterans’ Administration 
will not consider a widow as unremarried 
“when her conduct in the community 
where she lives is such as to provide a 
reasonable basis for the inference that 
she has remarried.” In such cases the 
Chief Attorney of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the jurisdiction in which the 
beneficiary resides will be requested to 
give an opinion as to whether her con- 
duct warrants an inference of remar- 
riage. I believe this determination in- 
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volves an inquiry into her personal be- 
havior, such as through interviews with 
neighbors. If payments are withdrawn 
from the widow, and there are no surviv- 
ing children or dependent parents, the 
remaining insurance payments are can- 
celed. 

In operation, the existing law has 
served to deny insurance benefits to a 
number of Filipino widows. The situa- 
tion was not helped by the adoption of 
Public Law 91-376, effective January 1, 
1971, which removed the bar to Veter- 
ans’ Administration death pension ben- 
efits, dependency and indemnification 
compensation benefits, death compensa- 
tion benefits, educational assistance, and 
loan guaranty benefits for remarried 
widows if the remarriage is terminated 
by death or has been dissolved by a 
court with basic authority to render 
divorce decrees. This law also removed 
the bar for these benefits in the case of 
a widow whose conduct was such as to 
produce a Veterans’ Administration in- 
ference that she was not unremarried. 

But the provisions of Public Law 91- 
376 only specify that benefits other 
than insurance shall not be denied, be- 
cause of relationships frowned on by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Therefore, a 
change in the law is required in order 
to restore the eligibility of certain 
widows for gratuitous insurance. That 
is the purpose of legislation I have intro- 
duced today. 

Under my bill, the exception for in- 
surance benefits would be removed from 
Public Law 91-376. Thus, widows, in- 
cluding any widow of a member of the 
Philippine Scouts or other Filipino guer- 
rilla forces, who have been denied pay- 
ment of gratuitous insurance benefits 
by reason of remarriage or conduct pre- 
sumptive of remarriage, would have 
their insurance benefits restored on dis- 
solution of the remarriage or through 
elimination of the conduct barrier. 

I hope that this measure receives 
favorable action at an early date. 


THE NEW AMERICANS EDUCATION 
ry EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill, H.R. 2522, which seeks to 
provide Federal assistance to States and 
cities with significant numbers of newly 
arrived immigrants. Since the Federal 
Government sets immigration law and 
policies, I believe that it should acknowl- 
edge the markedly uneven pattern of im- 
migrant settlement and the resulting 
strains upon certain “gateway” cities and 
States. Gateway localities presently bear 
a disproportionate share of the burden 
without any special governmental assist- 
ance being provided, 

Immigrants have great difficulty in 
being readily assimilated into our way of 
doing things. We must, therefore, provide 
programs specifically designed to ease 
this process and to enable them to be- 
come more quickly and easily a part of 
our society. We are nearly all products 
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of the courage and daring of first-gen- 
eration immigrants. Yet that same gen- 
eration which sacrificed so much to come 
to the United States has been least re- 
warded. Once in America these immi- 
grants’ initiative was often crushed by 
poor language skills, cultural insecurity, 
and untapped talent and unfulfilled po- 
tential. 

Every human being has a worth which 
is unique and special. When we invite a 
new immigrant to come to live in Amer- 
ica, let us not merely celebrate it by our 
own self-righteousness, but truly make it 
possible for this person to become one of 
us. It cannot be a good policy to waste 
a human life, because he or she is unlike 
us in speech, dress, manner, and cultural 
background. So, for the good of our Na- 
tion as well as for the good of the indi- 
vidual immigrant, we need an innova- 
tive, flexible, and dynamic followthrough 
to our immigration policies. We need to 
ease the trauma of transition from one 
society to another; we need to maximize 
human potential. ô 

Assistance in language, communica- 
tion skills, cultural orientation, and on- 
the-job training opportunities for these 
new arrivals are investments in our own 
future. Immigrants are all highly moti- 
vated or they surely would not have 
come. I am sponsoring this bill as a 
means of sustaining and fulfilling our na- 
tional purpose as expressed in the in- 
scription on our Statue of Liberty. 

My bill would provide Federal financial 
assistance to gateway cities and States 
with large numbers of foreign-born im- 
migrants for establishing or providing 
through contracting agencies, programs 
and activities in the area of counseling, 
education, orientation, job training, and 
other similar programs. Funds, to be cal- 
culated on the basis of $1,000 per newly 
arrived immigrant per year, will be chan- 
neled directly to States and cities. 

The entitlement of each State for each 
fiscal year will be the number of dollars 
resulting from multiplying the number 
of immigrants who arrived in that State 
during the immediately preceding cal- 
endar year by $1,000. Entitlement for 
each gateway city will be subtracted 
from the State’s entitlement and will 
be the number of dollars resulting from 
multiplying the number of immigrants 
who arrived in that city in the immedi- 
ately preceding calendar year by $1,000. 
For example if 3,000 immigrants arrived 
in Hawaii in the past calendar year the 
total amount of funds expected to be 
channeled to the State will be $3 million. 
If 2,000 of that number settle in Hono- 
lulu, the city and county of Honolulu 
would receive $2 million of the State’s $3 
million. Presuming that there are no 
additional gateway cities in that State, 
the State of Hawaii would receive the 
remaining $1 million. If sufficient funds 
are not appropriated, the amount of 
grants to each State—and correspond- 
ingly, to each gateway city—will be re- 
duced pro rata. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is also authorized to carry 
out a discretionary grant program. Ad- 
ditionally, travel funds of up to $250 per 
immigrant and to each member of his 
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family may be authorized if the immi- 
grant can provide certification from an 
employer in another State that the lat- 
ter will hire that immigrant, and he is 
in need of these funds in order to accept 
this job. 

The House Subcommittee on Equal 
Opportunities of the House Education 
and Labor Committee held a day of 
hearings on my bill, H.R., 9895, in the 93d 
Congress on November 19, 1974, which 
is similar to one I have introduced today. 

I hope that the Congress as well as 
the administration will support my bill. 


SOLUTION TO OUR ENERGY 
PROBLEMS 


(Mr, MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, solution 
to our energy problems will partially 
come from the prudent development of 
resources from our public lands. As 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform the House that I shall 
schedule prompt hearings on three sig- 
nificant matters. 

On Tuesday morning, February 4, the 
subcommittee will hold a hearing to de- 
termine whether or not we are getting 
maximum gas production from wells on 
public domain lands, including the Outer 
Continental Shelf. It has been brought 
to the attention of the subcommittee that 
there is a possibility that certain Federal 
oil and gas leases capable of producing 
substantial quantities of natural gas may 
not be in production. It is imperative at 
this time of serious energy shortages that 
we get a maximum production from all 
wells capable of producing, and particu- 
larly those on the public domain. 

On Thursday, February 6, hearing will 
be held on legislation that would permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to propose 
plans for rapid development of petroleum 
reserves on public lands, including the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve in 
California and consideration of propos- 
als for exploration on Alaska’s public 
lands for oil and gas but not on lands that 
have been designated as part of the na- 
tional park system, the national wild- 
life system, the wild and scenic rivers 
system, and the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system. 

In addition, plans are underway for the 
subcommittee to conduct prompt over- 
sight hearings on the construction of the 
Alaskan pipeline to determine if the con- 
struction period can be shortened one 
construction season to permit the Alas- 
kan oil to flow more quickly to the rescue 
of the American economy. While we have 
been told informally that the pipeline 
construction is on schedule, the purpose 
of the oversight hearing will be to deter- 
mine if construction can be speeded up 
and the time frame for completion short- 
ened without damaging the environment. 

I am in hopes that the subcommittee’s 
actions will contribute significantly to 
help solve some of our current energy 
problems. 


January 31, 1975 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Mavican (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes), for 1 week, on account of a 
death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Herz, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Hott, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bauman, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Herner) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Darran, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. O'NEILL, for 5 minutes, today, 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee, for 5 minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. FascELL, and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Fenwick), and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. KELLY. 

Mr. ARCHER in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, 

Mr. CARTER in two instances. 

Mr. MOSHER. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. 

Mr. MIcHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEFNER) , and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. TEAGUE in five instances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. Burke of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. STUCKEY. 

Mr. FLooD in four instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. McFALt. 

Mr. Gaypos. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Ersenrc in 10 instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE in two instances. 

Mr. VAnixk in two instances. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances. 

Mrs, CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Convers in two instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker,.I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 3, 1975, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

217. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to extend authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for 2 years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

218. A letter from the Comptroller, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
quarterly report on foreign military sales 
direct credits and guaranty agreements, pur- 
suant to section 36(a) (3) and (4) of the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, as amended [22 
U.S.C. 2776(a)]; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 1589. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; with amendment (Rept. No. 
94-2). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Ms. AB- 
ZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr, AMBRO, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mrs. Bocos, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. BRADE- 
mas, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. CARNEY, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. CARTER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Ciay, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr, 
Conyers, Mr. Dices, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Duncan of Oregon, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Emzerc, and Mr. 
FAUNTROY) : 

H.R. 2504. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tempo- 
rarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. FULTON, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. 
Gaxpos, Mr. Gownzatrz, Mr. HAYS 
of Ohio, Mr. Hecuter of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hetsrosxr, Mr. Hicks, Miss 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. Jones 
of North Carolina, Miss Jorpan, Mr. 
Kartu, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Levrras, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MA- 
THIS, Mr, METCALFE, Mr. MEZVINSKY, 
and Mr. MINETA) : 

H.R. 2505. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tempo- 
rarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing, 
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By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland, Mr. Moaktey, Mr. 
Moorneap of California, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD Of Pennsylvania, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Neat, Mr. NEDZI, 
Mr. NıcmoLs, Mr. Nix, Mr. O'HARA, 
Mr. PATMAN, Mr, REES, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. RISENHOOVER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr., SIMON, Mr, 
Sisx, Mr. SoLarz, and Mrs, SPELL- 
MAN): 

H.R. 2506. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tem- 
porarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Stupps, Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
and Mr. WRIGHT): 

H.R. 2507. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tem- 
porarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Aspnor, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BLOUIN, 
Mrs. Boccs, Mr. BoLAND, Mr. 
BRADEMAS, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. JoHN L. BURTON, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. CORNELL, Mr. Mr. Miva, 
Mr. McHucn, Mr. JENRETTE, and Mr. 
SIsk): 

H.R. 2508. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 2509. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of the district courts to enter any judgment, 
decree, or order, denying or restricting, as 
unconstitutional, voluntary prayer in any 
public school; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 2510. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to strengthen the regulatory au- 
thority of the Postal Rate Commission with 
respect to the operation of the Postal Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Vanix, Mr. Fascett, and Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island): 

H.R. 2511. A bill to create a national system 
of health security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Br Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
BLANCHARD, Mr, Downey, Mr. JEN- 
RETTE, Mr. MIRVA, Mr. REES, and Mrs, 
SCHROEDER) : 

H.R. 2512. A bill to prevent famine and 
establish freedom from hunger by increasing 
world food production through the develop- 
ment of land-grant type universities in agri- 
culturally developing nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
MAN, Mr. Grssons, and Mr. Mreva) : 

H.R. 2513. A bill to repeal the percentage 
depletion allowance for oil and gas; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, and Mr. SCHULZE) : 

H.R. 2514. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 2515. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to make it an unlawful employ- 
ment practice to discriminate against indi- 
viduals who are physically disabled because 
of such disability; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

H.R. 2516. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the reinstatement 
of civil service retirement survivor annuities 
for certain widows and widowers whose re- 
marriages occurred before July 18, 1966, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 2517. A bill to provide for centralized 
regulation and control of margarine or oleo- 
margarine under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr. 
AspNor, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. BaFALts, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. 
Burcener, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. DEL 
CLAWSON, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr, COL- 
Lins of Texas, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CON- 
ABLE, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Devine, Mr. 
Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. Evans of 
Colorado, Mr. Fisu, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
and Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia): 

H.R. 2518, A bill to prohibit travel at Goy- 
ernment expense outside the United States 
by Members of Congress who have been 
defeated, or who have resigned, or retired; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr, MICHEL (for himself, Mr. 
HinsHaw, Mr. LATTA, Mr. Lent, 
Mr. Lrrron, Mr. Lone of Maryland, 
Mr. McCiosker, Mr. McDapr, Mr. 
McKay, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. MARTIN, 
Mr. Moorneap of California, Mr. 
Nepzr, Mr. Ozey, and Mr. Perris): 

H.R. 2519. A bill to prohibit travel at Goy- 
ernment expense outside the United States 
by Members of Congress who have been 
defeated, or who have resigned, or retired; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself, Mr, 
PRITCHARD, Mr. Quiz, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. TALCOTT, 
Mr. THONE, Mr. YAaTRoN, and Mr. 
Younsc of Florida) : 

H.R. 2520. A bill to prohibit travel at Gov- 
ernment expense outside the United States 
by Members of Congress who have been 
defeated, or who have resigned, or retired; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 2521. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to apply cost-of-living 
increases to annuities payable under the re- 
tired serviceman’s family protection plan 
and to continue payment of annuities under 
such plan to widows or widowers who re- 
marry at age 60 or thereafter; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

H.R. 2522. A bill to provide Federal pro- 
grams of educational, employment, and 
other assistance to areas with heavy con- 
centrations of foreign-born persons; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2523. A bill to amend section 1681 
(b) of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for payment of the educational as- 
sistance allowance in certain cases where a 
veteran transfers from one approved educa- 
tional institution to another educational in- 
stitution; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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H.R. 2524. A bill to restore the eligibility 
of certain widows for gratuitous insurance 
issued pursuant to section 602(d) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
RIseENHOOVER, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr, MELCHER, Mr. BENITEZ, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. Fraser, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Weaver, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. Younc of Alaska, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. RoE, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. BOLLING, Mr, OTTINGER, 
and Mr. STOKEs) : 

H.R. 2525. A bill to implement the Fed- 
eral responsibility for the care and educa- 
tion of the Indian people by improving the 
services and facilities of Federal Indian 
health programs and encouraging maximum 
participation of Indians in such programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Ms. CHISHOLM, Mr. FORD 
of Michigan, Mr. WHITE, Mr, MET- 
CaLFE, Mr. Sonarz, Mr. Duncan of 
Oregon, Mr. SARBANES, Ms. ABZUG, 
Mr. Yates, and Mr. Esc): 

H.R. 2526. A bill to implement the Federal 
responsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 
and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum partici- 
pation of Indians in such programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of California: 

H.R. 2527. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 2528. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit individuals 
an itemized deduction for losses incurred in 
the sale or exchange of certain principal 
residences; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2529. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record where that method 
of computation produces a higher combined 
benefit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2530. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individ- 
ual an income tax deduction for the ex- 
penses of traveling to and from work by 
means of mass transportation facilities; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEDZI (for himself, Mr, 
ALEXANDER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Breaux, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. CARTER, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. CORMAN, Mr. COR- 
NELL, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Puqua, Mr. 
Haves of Indiana, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
KRUEGER, Mr. Mann, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
Price, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. TALCOTT, 
Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON 
of California, and Mr. Won Part) : 

H.R. 2531. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an American Folklife Center in 
the Library of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. O'NEILL (for himself, Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN, Mr. Bearn of Rhode Island, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. MACDONALD of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Stupps) : 
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H.R. 2532. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the disposal 
of surplus real property to States and their 
political subdivisions, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities for economic development pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

HR. 2533. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the deduction 
of certain expenditures for food and lodging 
primarily for medical care; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 2534. A bill to provide for loans for the 
establishment and/or construction of munic- 
ipal, low-cost, nonprofit clinics for the spay- 
ing and neutering of dogs and cats, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2535. A bill to amend the administra- 
tive procedure provisions of title 5 of the 
United States Code to make the rulemaking 
provisions applicable to matters relating to 
public property, loans, grants, benefits, and 
contracts; to provide for payment of expenses 
incurred in connection with proceedings be- 
fore agencies; to provide for waiver of 
sovereign immunity; to provide for the en- 
forcement of standards in grant programs; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2536. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of dogs and other 
animals intended to be used to fight dogs or 
other animals for purposes of sport, wager- 
ing, or entertainment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 2537. A bill to make it an unfair 
practice for any retailer to increase the price 
of certain consumer commodities once he 
marks the price on any such consumer com- 
modity, and to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to order any such retailer to 
refund any amounts of money obtained by 
so increasing the price of such consumer 
commodity; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2538. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that veterans’ 
pension and compensation will not be re- 
duced as a result of certain increases in 
monthly social security benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 2539. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the first $500 of interest or dividends 
on savings deposits or withdrawable accounts 
in savings and loan associations, banks, 
credit unions, and other thrift institutions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2540. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year from 
$2,520 per year to $6,000 per year without 
deductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2541. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
equities for married persons where both are 
employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 2542. A bill to provide for the equali- 
zation of the retired pay of members of the 
uniformed services of equal grade and years 
of service; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2543. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the exemp- 
tion for purposes of the Federal estate tax, 
to increase the estate tax marital deduction, 
and to provide an alternate method of valu- 
ing certain real property for estate tax pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SANTINI: 

H.R. 2544. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make certain Federal lands 
available to State and local governments for 
park and recreation purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2545. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Nevada; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2546. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in the State of Nevada; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

H.R. 2547. A bill to provide for continuing 
earth resources satellite experimentation; to 
the Committee on Science and Technology. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 2548. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEAVER (for himself, Mr. 
Wotrr, Mr. Won Part, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
Yatron, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Ms. SCHROEDER, Mr. LONG 
of Louisiana, Mr. RicHmonp, Mr, 
Kress, and Mr. D'Amovrs) : 

H.R. 2549. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 2550. A bill to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President under 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 or any other provision of law to in- 
crease tariffs, or to take any other import 
adjustment action, with respect to petroleum 
or products derived therefrom; to negate any 
such action which may be taken by the Presi- 
dent after January 15, 1975, and before the 
beginning of such 90-day period; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas: 

H.R. 2551. A bill to amend the definition 
of “rural area” in the Consolidated Parm and 
Rural Development Act and title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 in order to permit towns 
of 26,000 or less inhabitants to be considered 
rural areas for purposes of those acts; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2552. A bill to provide for the induc- 
tion of individuals, during the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1975, and ending June 30, 1977, 
for training and service in the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas 
(for himself, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
FoLEY, and Mr. UDALL) : 

H.R. 2553. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas 
(for himself, and Mr, ECKHARDT): 

ELR. 2554. A bill to amend the act establish- 
ing the Big Thicket National Preserve to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of property; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2555. A bill to amend title I of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 in order to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of the ocean dumping laws by requiring 
that dye or other effective visual marking be 
used to identify where wastes are dumped; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia: 

H.R. 2556. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to assure confidentiality of in- 
formation furnished in response to question- 
naires, inquiries, and other requests of the 
Bureau of the Census, to provide for a mid- 
decade sample survey of population, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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ELR. 2557. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the mailing of 
letter mail to Senators and Representatives 
in Congress at no cost to the sender, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2558. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to revise the organizational 
structure of the U.S. Postal Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2559. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to apply to the U.S. Postal Sery- 
ice certain provisions of law providing for 
Federal agency safety programs and respon- 
sibilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 2560. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide hos- 
pital and medical care to persons who served 
in the Local Security Patrol Force of Guam 
during World War II; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RONCALIO;: 

H.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating March of each year as Youth 
Art Month; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution per- 
taining to the methods used on animals in 
research; to the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

By Mr. ROYBAL; 

H. Con. Res. 88, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the disapproval of the Congress, 
pursuant to section 36(b) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, concerning a U.S. Army of- 
fer to sell certain defense articles and serv- 
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ices to Turkey; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H. Res. 125. Resolution to establish a Select 
Committee on Intelligence; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself and Mr. 
EILBERG) : 

H. Res. 126. Resolution concerning the 
safety and freedom of Valentyn Moroz, 
Ukrainian historian; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. COLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
Dan DANIEL, Mr. Dicxrvson, Mr. 
Downinc, Mr, FLOWERS, Mrs. Hott, 
Mr. IcHorp, Mr. Lott, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. Mazzour, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr, Moorneap of California, Mr. 
MorTTL, Mr. McCoLuister, Mr. Mc- 
Donar of Georgia, Mr. NicHots, Mr. 
ROUSSELOT, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. WHITE, 
and Mr. YATRON) : 

H. Res. 127. Resolution in support of con- 
tinued undiluted U.S. sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone on 
the Isthmus of Panama; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN (for herself, Mr. 
FLOOD, Mr. Bauman, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Brevitt, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. BURKE 
of Florida, Mr. Carter, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. D'Amours,. Mr. Davis, Mr. DE LA 
GARZA, Mr. Dent, Mr. FISH, Mr. GINN, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HinsHaw, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. Perris, Mr. RIsENHOOVER, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
Treen, and Mr. WAGGONNER) : 

H. Res. 128. Resolution in support of con- 
tinued undiluted U.S. sovereignty and juris- 
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diction over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone on 
the Isthmus of Panama; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

ELR. 2561. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Alexander P. Butterfield to the re- 
tired list of the Regular Air Force, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS (by request) : 

H.R. 2562. A bill for the relief of Charles P. 
Bailey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2563. A bill for the relief of Shoji Oue 
Snyder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas: 

H.R. 2564. A bill for the relief of Franklin R. 
Helt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2565. A bill for the relief of Luisa 
Marillac Hughes, Marco Antonio Hughes, 
Maria del Cisne Hughes, Maria Augusta 
Hughes, Miguel Vicente Hughes, Veronica del 
Rocio Hughes, and Ivan Hughes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

17. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the board of directors, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, Washington, D.C., 
relative to truck weight limitations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 
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A DOMINANT CONGRESS? 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article raises some interesting 
questions about the direction of the 94th 
Congress which I call to the attention of 
my colleagues. It was written by Paul 
Duke, senior correspondent for the Na- 
tional Public Affairs Center for Televi- 
sion and appeared in the Washington 
Post on January 30, 1975: 

A Dominant CONGRESS? 
(By Paul Duke) 

The 94th Congress has begun its work in 
a mood of near euphoria. Many senators and 
representatives seem convinced a new day of 
glory is dawning for Capitol Hill after years 
of reposing in the shade of executive domina- 
tion. There is even bold talk of congressional 
government, something the country has not 
experienced since the latter decades of the 
19th century when residents were weak and 
the federal system's aggressive spirit belonged 
to the legislative branch. 

Most of this elan is attributable to what 
happened in the 93rd Congress. In rebelling 
against a gathering tyranny of presidential 
authority, the legislators finally served notice 
that they would no longer play doormat to 
an ever-expanding executive. By driving 
Richard Nixon from office, they proved they 
could rise to their constitutional responsi- 
bilities and in the process make Congress a 
co-equal branch again. 


The establishment of new budget proce- 
dures and other institutional reforms sug- 
gests the legislators are serious about main- 
taining the new balance between the 
branches and making Congress work more 
efficiently and responsibly. 

The take-charge attitude has accelerated 
with the overthrow of three aging House 
committee barons. Now, with the machinery 
modernized, an emboldened Democratic ma- 
jority is primed to test the updated model. 
The Democrats believe the new session pro- 
vides a particularly golden opportunity for 
Congress to extend its influence because of 
declining confidence in President Ford. “We 
have a White House weakened by Watergate, 
occupied by a President who is not elected, 
who campaigned hard for his party at the 
polls and was overwhelmingly repudiated,” 
says House Deputy Democratic Whip John 
Brademas. 

Such bravado might be dismissed as the 
customary political posturing were it not for 
the changing make-up of Congress. Almost 
one-half of the 435 House members have 
been elected since 1970; 37 of the senators 
are serving their first terms. Not only do the 
younger, more activist newcomers reject the 
old business-as-usual methods, but they also 
increasingly link their own fortunes to the 
efforts at rebuilding the reputation of Con- 
gress. 

Hence, the militancy of the new Demo- 
cratic congressmen elected in November is 
hardly surprising. They won on promises to 
perform, not to follow tradition and go along 
to get along. “We were elected not neces- 
sarily because of our own positive qualities,” 
Says Indiana's Rep. Phillip Sharp, “but be- 
cause of a great disturbance over leadership 
in this country, not only with the executive 
and the Republican Party, but Congress, 


The freshmen House Democrats already 
are having a profound impact. It was their 
votes that paved the way for the toppling 
of the committee autocrats and strengthen- 
ing majority rule. It was their pressure 
which, in part, induced party leaders to draft 
a broad economic recovery program for im- 
mediate consideration. 

It thus seems certain the 94th will be 
another Congress of action. It is less certain, 
however, that it will be a Congress of dis- 
tinction that will fully capitalize on the 
breakthrough achievements of the historic 
93rd. 

For one thing, there is no assurance that 
the Democrats will be able to unite on a 
comprehensive program for the economy and 
other needs. Nor is there any assurance that 
the institutional machinery will work more 
smoothly. The fresh breezes of participatory 
democracy now blowing through the House 
have barely touched the Senate where fili- 
busters could doom some legislative initia- 
tives. One of the less noteworthy features 
of the 1973-74 sessions was the filibuster’s 
comeback, necessitating more than two 
dozen cloture votes (compared with three 
in 1963-64). 

Even the reforms that have been adopted 
may not work as intended and may in fact 
create unexpected divisions that will lead to 
new paralysis. The insurgency movement in 
the House may give rank-and-file Democrats 
more say-so in policy making, but history 
teaches that large majorities frequently be- 
come unruly and uncontrollable. Nor is it 
certain that Congress can forego its 
penchant for pork-barrel politics to make the 
new budget regulating procedures work. 

Despite the upcoming investigations of 
the CIA and FBI, there is considerable doubt, 
too, that the legislators have learned one of 
the principal lessons of Watergate—that 
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Congress was largely to blame for the abuses 
of these agencies because of its failure to 
supervise their activities. 

The legislators have rarely taken their over- 
sight responsibility seriously, with the inces- 
tuous relationships between some watchdog 
committees and the agencies they are sup- 
posed to watch all to often providing bu- 
reaucrats with cover-up protection for 
wrongdoing. As Connecticut's Senator Lowell 
Weicker warns: “If we don't make some cor- 
rections this year they will never be made 
and we enhance the prospect of another 
Watergate.” 

All of this leads to a more fundamental 
question. Is Congress really capable of filling 
the void and exercising national leadership? 

Even some of the reformers have doubts 
because of the conflicting regional interests 
and the tendency to avoid unpopular choices. 
Furthermore, the executive branch inherent- 
ly has great power because it is the man- 
ager of the fedral establishment and hence 
*s better equipped to make most decisions. 
For all of its tidying up, Congress and its 
divisions still are doddering along on an 
operating budget of $731 million, two-tenths 
of one per cent of the overall $307 billion 
federal budget. The new budget committees, 
for example, will have only one-half the per- 
sonnel of the White House Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

Apart from these more practical factors, 
the truth is the American people long have 
regarded their President as chief protector 
and policymaker. This is why most histor- 
ians reject any suggestion that Congress as- 
sume a dominant role, believing the country 
must still be run by the White House and 
not Capitol Hill, 

“A swing of the pendulum toward congres- 
sional power might lead to weak Presidents 
and this would be terribly dangerous,” con- 
tends James MacGregor Burns. “The pres- 
sure on government in the next decade or 
two is going to be so enormous that only 
strong, stable executive power can deal with 
it. It will be pressure not to distribute good 
things but to make us sacrifice. It’s very 
hard if you're a congressman to go to your 
people and make such demands, It’s really 
only the President who, as the moral leader, 
can ask for the kind of sacrifice from Amer- 
icans that Churchill asked from English- 
men.” 

For all the Capitol Hill dreams of a renais- 
sance, it seems unlikely the pendulum will 
swing far enough to put the legislators in 
the driver's seat. 

The more basic issue is whether the leg- 
islators now have the will to preserve the 
balance which they have so dutifully re- 
stored. Or, whether they wil lapse back into 
their old buck-passing ways, making it pos- 
sible for the winds of tyranny to return an- 
other day. 


LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT HONORS DR. GEORGI- 
ANA HARDY 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at a recent Girls’ Week lunch- 
eon that hosted better than 1,000 
girls, administrators, board members, 
and community representatives in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, Dr. 
Georgiana Hardy was honored. Dr. 
Hardy has served the unified school dis- 
trict as a board member for 20 years. 
She has provided the kind of leadership 
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sorely needed by the district during some 
very critical periods. She is knowledge- 
able, work-oriented, thorough in her 
presentations, committed to quality edu- 
cation for all children, and works from 
the base of conviction rather than ex- 
pediency, 

The following remarks concerning Dr. 
Hardy’s illustrious record were made by 
Dr. Josie G. Bain, administrator in 
charge of Girls’ Week. at the salute and 
tribute luncheon: 

The Girls' Week committee chose as its 
theme “Freedom to Become,” so appropriate 
for a person of your caliber who utilized 
fully every possible opportunity in becom- 
ing the quality leader of our day. Some of 
your attributes that we feel are well worth 
addressing are the following: 

Courage—Tremendous courage as demon- 
strated by your willingness and ability to 
speak on the unpopular topics that arose at 
Board Meetings. 

Freedom for Each—You are a great be- 
liever in freedom for all. But, you strongly 
feel that it is a personal theory that carries 
with its responsibility. You've indicated that 
you felt freedom is an open door, but that 
one must walk through it. Likewise, you have 
demonstrated that freedom could be likened 
to a ladder, but one must climb it, In other 
words, you have demonstrated that what we 
really want we have the freedom to work to 
obtain. 

Certainly, the girls here today must know 
that. ‘Freedom to Become” in no way im- 
plies freedom to be handed a position, but 
rather freedom to develop all of your talents 
in order to qualify for a given position. 

Listener—You've been a great listener. 
You have never been too busy to hear all 
sides of any issue. You've listened creatively, 
often coming up with new solutions to old 
and difficult problems, You've listened with 
your heart as you have demonstrated on a 
continuous basis your willingness to walk in 
the shoes of others (troubled children and 
troubled parents). You have listened with 
empathy; you have listened for growth, for 
you have believed that young people, old 
people, or just people can grow if given the 
proper climate and the freedom to do so. 
And, certainly, you have listened with depth, 
for you have never been lulled into making 
a decision on the immediacy, but you have 
always sought to discover whether such a 
recommendation would have merit in the 
tomorrows, 

Preparation—You have prepared yourself 
and remained a student. Perhaps, no Board 
Member in the past 20 years has proven to 
be more knowledgeable of programs and 
procedures and the general operation of our 
District than has Dr. Georgiana Hardy. You 
have always done your homework well and 
have therefore been able to base your deci- 
sions on facts rather than on emotions. 

And so, tempered by the loss of a wonder- 
ful husband at a time when there was so 
much to live for, but blessed by the joy of 
being a mother with wonderful children of 
your own, you have learned from them some- 
thing of the needs of other youngsters. In- 
deed, you have maintained a spiritual and 
moral poise that has been most exemplary. 
Your cosmopolitan approach, that of mak- 
ing constant contact with people of all racial 
and ethnic backgrounds, along with the 
other attributes I have mentioned do indeed 
permit you to leave with us a How To format 
which will stay our present Board Members 
well in the years to come and be an inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

Certainly, Dr. Hardy, you saw your life as 
George Bernard Shaw said: “Life is not a 
brief candle to me. It is a sort of splendid 
torch which I have got hold of for a mo- 
ment, and I want to make it burn as brightly 
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as possible before handing it on to future 
generations." 

Georgiana Hardy, you have indeed per- 
mitted your candle to burn brightly and you 
leave to all of us and especially to the young 
people here today a rich legacy. For these 
and other reasons, we wish today to give 
tangible evidence of our affection and 
esteem. 


LOWER SPEED SAVES LIVES 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, the Nation’s pioneer 
superhighway, now adds the weight of 
its recent experience to the proposition 
that, in setting a reduced speed limit, we 
have accomplished a purpose even more 
beneficial than the conservation of gaso- 
line, The lower limit has cut the traffic 
death toll. 

In a new report, the turnpike commis- 
sion says the first full year of the 55- 
mile-per-hour ceiling resulted in the best 
safety record- in the road’s 34-year his- 
tory. Twenty-seven fatal accidents, kill- 
ing 30 persons, occurred in 1974. This 
compares to 46 lives lost on the turnpike 
in 1973. 

The 1974 rate of 1.1 fatalities for each 
100 million miles traveled, the standard 
used nationally in measuring safety, was 
the best ever. A turnpike spokesman told 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette  staffwriter, 
David Leherr: 

We are convinced the lowering of speed 
limits from 65 to 55 miles an hour as a re- 
sult of the energy crisis, was a major factor 
in reducing the number of fatalities. 


This is good news for it shows that. 
after many years of hand wringing over 
a rising highway death toll, we have 
found an effective corrective in the sim- 
ple process of dropping the speed limit 
to a safer range. It also proves the need 
for keeping the lower limit, no matter 
what might become the energy situation 
in the future, and seeing that it is en- 
forced. 

TV station KDKA in Pittsburgh has 
been making the point editorially in re- 
cent days that the 55-mile limit, regard- 
less of its proved worth, is being increas- 
ingly violated and that it is impossible 
for police to keep abreast of the growing 
infractions. Any law-abiding motorist 
can attest to this from his own experi- 
ence of having speeders road past him. 
But the fact remains that millions are 
still driving at this rate and under where 
very few, if any, did before, and that the 
slower speed not only has saved gasoline. 
as was the purpose, but reduced the 
slaughter. 

I am confident that the results, such 
as reported for the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, will, in time, convince most Amer- 
icans of the advisability of the 55-mile 
limit and the humane, as well as gaso- 
line saying, need for obeying it. What 
greater accomplishment could we hope 
for than a lessening of the carnage which 
had been increasing without letup year 
after year all across our road system? 
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TVA GOES PUBLIC—BOARD OPENS 
MEETINGS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority opened its meetings to 
the public and the press last week— 
and there was general agreement that 
the new policy of openness was a success. 

The Tennessean of Nashville in an ar- 
ticle last Sunday by its distinguished 
senior reporter, Nat Caldwell, quoted 
members of the board and citizens as 
indicating that the interchange of com- 
ment with citizens was helpful, produc- 
tive, and created new and better under- 
standing. 

This new policy by TVA is to be con- 
tinued in the public interest. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important matter, I place the ar- 
ticle from the Tennessean in the Recorp 
herewith: 

Tue TVA Gors Pustic 
(By Nat Caldwell) 

The TVA governing board, after what 
some have said was 40 years in the wilder- 
ness of closed meetings, opened up to the 
public on a recent Thursday. 

And a sampling of those in attendance 
at the historic three and a half hour session, 
split by time out for lunch, appeared to be 
pleased with the results. That sampling in- 
cluded all three members of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority board, only one of whom 
had been willing to support the public meet- 
ing idea as long as a month ago. 

Reasons given for their approving reac- 
tions to the change varied only slightly from 
those of other bureaucrats who have 
switched to the open meeting policy in recent 
months. 

TVA Board Chairman Aubrey J. Wagner 
said that he thought “the open meeting was 
useful and well worth doing.” 

“I was pleased with the attendance and 
with the wide variety of interests and view- 
points represented. And I hope the people 
who attended have gained a helpful view of 
TVA's objectives and how it operates.” 

Board Member Don McBride was more ex- 
plicit: “Best part of it was not the board 
meeting per se, but the questions and an- 
swers and even the statements and speeches 
made in lieu of questions. It seems like the 
best way to find out what people really think, 
lots better than letters .. .” 

And Board Member William Jenkins, the 
Republican freshman member, who, more 
than six months ago, spoke out for public 
sessions, said: 

“I was very favorably impressed with this 
open board meeting. It gave us an opportu- 
nity to hear some viewpoints we had not 
heard first hand before and to correct mis- 
conceptions about some of the work of this 
agency. I was the first to argue ‘or open 
meetings because I thought they would do 
TVA some good.” 

And, since actions usually speak louder 
than words, the board obviously does approve 
of its initial experience with open sessions 
as both sounding board and listening post. 
The word is that, in continuing discussions 
ever since the first open meeting, they have 
decided to continue the practice and to 
hold regular meetings every three weeks in- 
stead of once a month. 
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Indeed, in a period like the present, when 
TVA faces the prospect of raising ‘ts rates 
at least another 50 per cent the new means 
for communicating with the public is not to 
be sneezed at. 

Mrs, Mary Higginbotham, Clevelard, Tenn., 
head for the first consumers group organized 
in the valley to fight rate increases, con- 
gratulated the board on the wisdom it 
showed in opening up. 

“We'll know longer ahead, when the next 
hard lick is going to hit us,” she said. “Then 
maybe we can get enough people to join in 
and protest or do something to persuade the 
board to postpone the rate rise or, at least, 
to reduce it.” 

The public nature of the board meeting 
had produced the seemingly solid speculation 
from McBride that, if coal prices do not drop 
substantially in the near future, another 
round of rate increases amounting to at least 
50 per cent looms ahead. A speculation like 
this one certainly would never have emerged 
from the minutes of a board meeting under 

old licy. 
Ome Aonad of the Tennessee Valley con- 
gressional delegation can’t say when the 
next rate increase hits, “The board should 
have told us.” 

Clyde Caldwell of the Oak Ridge Boiler 
Makers union, who, like several others, used 
the after lunch question and answer period 
to make a speech very strongly supportive 
of TVA and its nuclear power expansion pol- 
icy, said: 

“I couldn’t have had the chance to speak 
up for TVA and have anybody hear me, un- 
less the press had been sitting there. . .” 

Caldwell was one of a 100 union labor rep- 
resentatives in attendance at TVA’s first open 
hoard meeting, composing of a far larger con- 
tingent of the initial audience of about 250 
than did the duke’s mixture of environmen- 
talists who did most of the talking in the 
question and answer period. 

What brought the union leaders out was 
the possibility that the board might have 
chosen to go along with President Ford's 
guideline of 5.5 per cent maximum raises 
for federal employees. The board didn’t. In- 
stead, it asked for special White House per- 
mission to raise TVA’s 15,000 hourly wage 
workers by 9.3 per cent. It also ruled with 
TVA’s personnel experts that only a 12.5 
per cent wage increase would have been in- 
flationary considering comparable wage 
scales in the region. No White House go- 
ahead has been forthcoming. 

The rise in coal prices on new contracts 
approved at the open meeting, not wage in- 
creases, not interest rate increases, was the 
subject matter that led to McBride’s gloomy 
speculation. In a very few years, if the trend 
continued, he suggested, the average price 
of all TVA’s coal would ascend to the level 
of $25 per ton TVA had agreed to pay that 
day. This contrasted with an average price 
of $11 per ton of coal that prevailed for the 
month of December, 1974. 

Operation of 50 per cent increase in cost of 
living cancellation clauses in most of TVA's 
long term coal contracts would, McBride had 
added, speed arrival of the day of average 
$25 per ton prices. He pointed out that 
Several large volume contracts would either 
have to be lost or renegotiated this year. And, 
this, he concluded, would mean rate in- 
creases would have to offset $560 million in 
new annual coal costs in the not very dis- 
tant future. 

Outside of its own paid staff, which ap- 
peared dependably supportive, the board 
members found that even the large crowd 
of 250 present did not produce a single voice 
urging it to buy Peabody Coal Company or 
embrace any one of several other courses of 
action defended by individual board mem- 
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bers. But Caldwell, the union leader, was 
strong for building the breeder reactor, for 
conventional nuclear power, and believed 
that TVA still holds vitality as keeper of a 
national power rate yardstick. 

Why not open TVA board meetings years 
earlier? 

Wagner offered an answer: 

“Nobody tried to make much of an issue 
about this thing until about a year ago.” 

With approval of the open meeting gen- 
eral, who, if anybody, might have gotten 
the short end of the stick. Obviously, one 
must search deeper than this writer had 
the time to. 

One more piece of light may be shed by 
the recollection of Jennings Perry, a former 
editorial writer and reporter for this news- 
paper, who covered TVA board meetings in 
the early days. Perry said: 

“I do not recall that all of the meetings 
were open to the public. But I do recall that 
many were, because the row between Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, the first chairman, and Dave 
Lilienthal caused each to seek a full public 
light on the conduct of the other. 

“For that reason the custom of closed 
meetings came later, probably in 1938, after 
President Roosevelt fired Dr. Morgan.” 


ALL THE NEWS THAT IS FIT TO 
TINT—NO. 4 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times whose motto should be 
“All the news that is fit to tint” has done 
it again. In the issue of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 19, 1975 a headline reads “Soviet 
Patience Ends, and the Trade Pact Dies.” 
But the award for news distortion in this 
instance should not go to the New York 
Times alone. The Washington Post in an 
analysis by Marilyn Berger of the Soviet 
breaking of the trade pact brought forth 
images of the U.S. Congress—through 
the recently passed trade bill—irritating 
the Soviet Union. 

There seems to be many Americans 
whose reaction to the Soviet rejection 
of the 1972 trade pact was to say that it 
was the United States fault. That the 
United States was the irritant, that the 
United States was not compromising 
enough with the Soviet Union. 

First, we should remember the nature 
of the Soviet regime—the Soviet regime 
that Solzhenitsyn and many other brave 
men have discussed. The Soviet Union is 
the regime of concentration camps with 
men and women slowly being worked and 
starved to death in the frigid regions of 
Siberia. The Soviet Union is the regime 
of repression of Christians, Jews, and 
Moslems, 

The Soviet Union is the regime of 
hatred, of person against person, of class 
against class, of nation against nation, 
The Soviet Union is the regime of the 
suppression of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and numerous other nations and peoples. 

Second, the “irritants” that have been 
provided by the United States include a 
wheat deal at concessionary rates that 
increased the cost of bread in this coun- 
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try and Export-Import Bank credits 
that were below the prevailing market 
rate. The Soviet Union has been able to 
buy high technology items from the 
United States—items that have military 
uses. 

The Soviet Union knows what it wants 
in trade with the United States—ad- 
vanced technology and credits. The 
United States seems to have little definite 
idea of what it seeks. 

When Members of Congress attempt 
to fulfill their rightful role as representa- 
tives of the American people in helping 
to determine broad foreign policy ques- 
tions, members of the executive branch 
are quick to label it “interference.” The 
Congress does have a role in the determi- 
nation of foreign and trade policy. Day- 
to-day administration by its very nature 
must be left to the executive branch, but 
there is a difference between the setting 
of policy and day-to-day administration. 
That difference should not be confused. 


EMERGENCY FUNDS NEEDED FOR 
FLORIDA HIGHWAY 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last Congress we enacted the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1974, which included a 
provision authorizing the expenditure of 
$109.2 million as an emergency measure 
to repair and replace the bridges of the 
Overseas Highway in Monroe County, 
Fla. 

‘These funds, which will be matched by 
the State of Florida, are literally a life- 
saving shot in the arm to the safety and 
economic health of the citizens of Mon- 
roe County. 

The Monroe County Board of Commis- 
sioners has passed a resolution express- 
ing its thanks to Senator LAWTON CHILES, 
President Ford, and me for our roles in 
securing passage of this legislation and 
has requested that the resolution be 
brought to the attention of our col- 
leagues in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am pleased to comply with this re- 
quest and to extend the thanks expressed 
in the resolution to our colleagues who 
supported this legislation and made its 
passage possible. The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 8—1975 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
in its last session included in the Federal 
Highway Bill $109 million dollars for the 
replacement of bridges on the Overseas High- 
way (U.S. Highway No. 1) in Monroe County, 
Florida, and 

Whereas, the present condition of said 
bridges has caused an economic hardship on 
the trucking industry in said County due to 
weight limitations having to be placed upon 
said bridges and the replacement of said 
bridges will greatly aid the economy of said 
County, and 

Whereas, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Monroe County, Florida, desires to 
thank the Congressional delegation repre- 
senting Monroe County, Florida, and the 
President of the United States for signing 
said bill, now, therefore, 
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Be it resolved by the Board of County 
Commissioners of Monroe County, Florida, 
that said Board by this resolution expresses 
its thanks and the thanks of all the citizens 
of Monroe County, Florida, to the Honorable 
Dante Fascell, Representative of the 15th 
Congressional District, to the Honorable 
Lawton Chiles, U.S. Senator, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Gerald R. Ford, 
and requests them to enter this resolution 
into the Congressional Record. 

Be it further resolved by said Board that 
certified copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the above named officials. 

Dated January 14, 1975. 


A REALISTIC LOOK AT PROFITS 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, a view 
of our present economic system should 
make us aware of the important role 
profits play in the Untied States to- 
day. It is important that we take 
a realistic look at the profit pic- 
ture. An excellent article appeared in the 
January 20, 1975, edition of the Wall 
Street Journal reviewing current trends 
in business and finance. Two very inter- 
esting conclusions should be noted. First, 
corporate profits as a share of the na- 
tional income have fallen steeply during 
the 1970’s. Second, corporations pay al- 
most twice as much of their profit to tax 
collectors as to stockholders. The lesson 
should be clear for all of us. If we dis- 
courage business from making a profit 
through a lack of incentives or excessive 
taxation, the penalty will fall on our en- 
tire population especially the wage 
earner whose salary and benefits comes 
from those profits. I would like to enter 
this article in the RECORD: 

REVIEW OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 

Business profits, it has been said, have 
been mighty high recently for a country in 
a recession. Some have called them “obscene.” 
Some have used more lusty adjectives. So, 
while the current recession debate rages 
(How long? How deep?), it may be well to 
look at the profit picture in historical per- 
spective. And to note a trend that has gone 
almost unnoticed. After holding fairly steady 
for two decades, corporate profits as a share 
of national income have fallen steeply in the 
1970s. 

It is no small matter. It harbors a threat 
to your pocketbook and mine. The vast ma- 
jority of us get our paychecks, our fringe 
benefits, our vacations, much of our insur- 
ance, both life and medical, and a lot of pen- 
sion money from business employers—all of 
whom must live or die on profits. Americans 
who work on ther own today are only a 
minute minority. Some 95% of us are on 
payrolls. 

By far the biggest chunk of national in- 
come is compensation of employees. Corpo- 
rate profit is a very small one. But the im- 
portant thing is that, in the recent past, it 
has grown sharply smaller, Here, over a quar- 
ter of a century, are the official percentage 
shares of national income received as (1) 
compensation of employees and (2) corporate 
profits (with inventory valuation adjust- 
ment). Since there are other sources of in- 
come, the two figures do not add up to 100%. 
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The 1974 figures are for the third quarter, 
the latest. 


SHARES OF NATIONAL INCOME 
{In percent] 
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Note the abrupt shift beginning with 1970. 
Employe compensation jumped above 75% 
for the first time. And profits fell below 
10% for the first time. 

Well, some may say, what's bad about 
this? Maybe the employes should get it all. 
After all, profits are just dividends for the 
wealthy, aren't they? Aren’t profits and div- 
idends the same thing? The two are fuzzily 
equated in many minds. But the answer is, 
of course, that they are not the same—not 
by a country mile, 

The first bite that comes out of profits is 
the tax bite. And a massive bite it is. The 
table below traces over a decade the yearly 
tax liability (billions of dollars) of all corpo- 
rations, and also their dividend payments, 
as recorded by the Department of Com- 
merce, The 1974 figures are annual rates in 
the third quarter, the latest. 


CORPORATE TAXES AND DIVIDENDS 


Taxes 


Dividends 
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Over the years above, dividend payments 
have risen 670%. But corporate taxes have 
jumped 100%. The bottom line above shows 
corporations now paying almost twice as 
much of their profit to tax collectors as to 
stockholders. Dividends account for only 
about 3% of total personal income in the 
United States. 

But even taxes and dividends don’t tell the 
whole story of what has to come out of prof- 
its. To keep up with growing population and 
try to keep efficient, employers have to build 
new factories and buy new machines. The 
cost of such things has soared mightily. And 
where does the money come from? Primarily, 
it has to come from profits retained in the 
company to meet these bills. These neces- 
sarily retained profits that stockholders never 
see is now almost double dividend payments. 

And then there are the wages and sal- 
aries—which have to be paid before profits 
are even counted up. It is taken for granted 
these days that wages and salaries must be 
raised every year. This would seem to be 
based upon the assumption that employer 
welfare also goes up every year. But this isn’t 
so. Corporate profits go down as well as up 
and many periods see them fall steeply. 

Here are examples. Commerce Depart- 
ment figures are annual rates of after-tax 
corporate profits in billions of dollars. 
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CORPORATE PROFIT TUMBLES 
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1948 to 1949 
1951 to 1953... 
1956 to 1958 _ 
1959 to 1961 _ 
1966 to 1970... 


After reaching an annual rate Just above 
$50 billion in the third quarter of 1966, after- 
tax corporate profits did not get back above 
the $50 billion level until the first quarter of 
1972—almost six years later, The average 
weekly wage of nonfarm workers in private 
industry rose 38% between 1966 and 1972. 

Somewhere along the line, people may 
start to realize that soaking “big business” 
is really just soaking the sources of their 
own paychecks and reasonably priced prod- 
ucts. They may see that at some point, if 
some workers get super-high pay, many oth- 
ers may have no jobs at all. And they may 
perceive that if business costs (taxes, 
wages) get shoved too high, the prices of 
things producers make may automatically 
get pushed beyond the ability of people to 
pay them. 

The golden-egg goose, if choked too 
much, may some day stop laying those 
eggs. 


TRIBUTE TO AL ATCHISON 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pride that I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to one of 
my most civic-minded and active con- 
stitutents, Al Atchison. On February 13, 
he will be honored by the San Pedro 
Lions Club as the 1975 community Man 
of the Year. 

Known fondly as Mr. San Pedro—a 
title bestowed on him in 1971 by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors— 
Al was chosen by the Lions for the out- 
standing service he has given to the com- 
munity, and his genuine concern and 
commitment to making San Pedro a bet- 
ter place in which to live and work. 

Al Atchison was nominated for the 
award by the San Pedro-Wilmington 
Board of Realtors, an organization he 
has been actively involved in since join- 
ing his family’s real estate business a 
quarter of a century ago. Although he has 
reached an age at which most persons 
are content to sit back, relax, and enjoy 
retirement, Al still spends long hours 
every day at his real estate office. 

Interspersed throughout his busy day 
are activities connected with the numer- 
ous civic, social, professional, and phil- 
anthropic organizations to which he be- 
longs, including: the San Pedro Rotary 
Club, the San Pedro Board of Realtors, 
Point Fermin Masonic Lodge No. 558, 
San Pedro High School Boosters Club, Al 
Malaikah Shrine Temple, American Le- 
gion Post No. 65, San Pedro Chamber of 
Commerce and Community Development, 
BPOE Lodge No. 966, Businessmen and 
Police Boosters Club, and the Los An- 
geles Harbor Shrine Club. 
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And working by his side and support- 
ing his efforts through these years has 
been his lovely wife, Gladys. 

Al Atchison’s roots in San Pedro go 
back to the early 1900’s, and he has many 
stories to tell about the development of 
this colorful harbor community. But, not 
only has Al watched San Pedro grow, 
he has also been in the forefront of every 
effort to make San Pedro a truly great 
community. 


OPPOSITION TO FOOD STAMP 
PRICE INCREASES 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, unless 
Congress acts immediately the new reg- 
ulations requiring recipients to pay out 
30 percent of their income for food 
stamps will go into effect on March 1, 
1975. Nationwide, these proposed in- 
creases wili weigh heavily on the elderly, 
poor, and fixed-income beneficiaries at a 
time of inflation and recession when such 
additional cost can little be afforded. 

I am confident each Member of this 
House is aware of the additional burden 
this increase will place upon their less 
fortunate constituents. At this time I 
would like to insert in the RECORD por- 
tions of a letter sent to me by the Honor- 
able Milton J. Shapp, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

New regulations requiring recipients to 
pay out 30 percent of their income for food 
stamps will go into effect on March 1, unless 
the Congress acts to block this action of the 
Ford Administration. 

The proposed change comes at the worst 
time. 

Continuing inflation has already driven the 
price of an adequate diet beyond the reach of 
those in greatest need. With the deepen- 
ing recession millions of Americans, through 
no fault of their own, are being deprived of 
their livelihoods and must look to programs 
such as food stamps to assure three meals 
daily for their families. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported that the average family participat- 
ing in its food stamp program pays 23 per- 
cent of its net income for the stamps. The 
Administration has called for an increase 
of one-third in costs to these families for 
the same number of stamps. This would 
place an intolerable increase in living costs 
upon those who can least afford it. 

Nationwide, more than 95 percent of those 
in the program would be required to pay 
more for food stamps. USDA has calculated 
the average increase at $14 monthly or $168 
annually. 

Figures compiled by the Community Nu- 
trition Institute show that the poorest would 
be the hardest hit. Individuals with a net 
income of from $154 to $194 monthly now 
are eligible for food stamp aid of from $10 
to $13 monthly. These individuals would be 
entirely eliminated from the program, since 
their cash outlay for stamps would be greater 
than the value of stamps received. 

Elderly couples, especially SSI recipients, 
would be harshly affected. A couple with $239 
net income would have its food stamp bene- 
fits cut from $22 to $12.30 monthly. 

USDA figures show that we in Pennsyl- 
vania had 744,869 food stamp recipients as of 
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last September. These recipients—and the 
economy of our State—will lose a total of 
$31,285,508 if no one is forced out of the 
program because of the proposed regulations. 
The same figure reveals that the loss will 
amount to $43,487,028 if 10 percent of food 
stamp recipients are forced to forego bene- 
fits because of the impact of the regulations. 

The President's proposal would result in 
an immediate nationwide loss of $325 mil- 
lion in food stamp benefits. If 10 percent of 
recipients are forced to forego benefits, the 
loss could mount to more than $950 million 
by next year. 

The Nation and its poor cannot in this 
day of inflation and economic stagnation af- 
ford such losses. This is an ill-advised at- 
tempt to shift the burden of fighting infia- 
tion upon those who simply cannot afford to 
carry a heavier load. The net result will be 
still worse inflation for the poor, more prob- 
lems for the Nation's already hard-pressed 
farm families, and worse recession for 
America. 

As Governor, I urge you to do everything 
possible to make certain that Congress by 
law prevents the proposed new food stamp 
regulations from taking effect. 

Sincerely, 
MILTON J. SHAPP, 
Governor, 


OTA’S FIRST YEAR—A GOOD 
START 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
important that Members of Congress 
have a much better awareness and un- 
derstanding of the Office of Technology 
Assessment—OTA, 

This unique, new arm of the Congress 
was created strictly at our own congres- 
sional initiative, is responsible directly 
and solely to the Congress, and is de- 
signed specifically to provide very much 
needed services to standing committees 
of both the House and Senate. 

All too few are the Members of either 
House who, as yet, recognize the poten- 
tial value of OTA’s services. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I especially 
appreciate your permission to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my personal 
report to you on OTA’s record of prog- 
ress during its first year of effort. 

I believe it very important that I call 
to the urgent attention of all Members 
of the House this opportunity to know 
more of OTA’s progress, the good start 
we have made, but also to know some of 
the difficulties we will continue to meet 
as we persist in this effort to provide the 
Congress with more adequate and accu- 
rate information. 

My report to you, Mr. Speaker, is as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1975, 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Having served as Vice 
Chairman of the new Technology Assessment 
Board for the 93rd Congress, I think it ap- 


propriate to offer several personal observa- 


tions which I believe should be reported to 
you and to the House, concerning our expe- 
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rience with OTA thus far. It is my intent, 
with your permission, to send copies of this 
letter to the Committee Chairmen and Rank- 
ing Minority Members of both Houses, Mem- 
bers of the Technology Assessment Board, 
and its Advisory Council and others whom I 
believe will find this useful or of particular 
interest. 

It has been a unique privilege for a Minor- 
ity member to serve as Vice Chairman of the 
new Board, the policymaking body which 
oversees the activities of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, created by the Congress 
in 1972. 

Under the law, the Chairmanship of the 
Board alternates between the House and Sen- 
ate. During the last Congress the Chairman 
of the Board was Senator Edward Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, and at this point I think 
åt is timely to point out that the Board 
»perated in a thoroughly bipartisan man- 
ner, and very effectively. I congratulated Sen- 
ator Kennedy for the skill with which he 
got the Board off to a good start, and for 
his complete cooperation with the Minority 
members on the Board. 

It is my expectation and hope that in this 
94th Congress, with the Chairmanship of the 
Board shifting to the House for the first 
time, the Board Chairman will be our good 
friend and respected colleague from Texas, 
“Tiger” Teague. This past year we estab- 
lished a precedent that the OTA Board Chair- 
man shall be of the Majority party, and the 
Vice Chairman shall be of the Minority. It 
is expected the Senate members will name 
Senator Case of New Jersey Vice Chairman 
for this Congress. 

The Office of Technology Assessment is 
still in its infancy and it must, necessarily, 
crawl before it walks or runs. For all prac- 
tical purposes, it has been in business really 
for only about eight months. 

What is OTA’s record? What are its 
strengths and constructive progress, what 
weaknesses or mistakes , . . What opportuni- 
ties or obstacles can we anticipate immedi- 
ately ahead, or in the longer term? 

Viewed in the perspective of the confu- 
sions and difficult growing pains character- 
istic of every new government unit, I be- 
Neve OTA's record to date deserves high 
marks. I believe it has earned confident, con- 
tinuing support by the Congress, with full 
reason to expect from it increasingly useful, 
constructive results of great practical value. 
Those of us who are close to it are confident 
that the OTA fs a productive investment that 
will pay excellent dividends. 

But we also invite objective evaluation, 
and especially constructive criticism, from 
all interested observers. 

What really is the Office of Technology As- 
sessment? Exactly what kinds of dividends 
are expected from it? 

It is a new arm of the Congress, created by 
the Congress, responsible only to it; it is 
unique, unprecedented, though somewhat 
analagous to the General Accounting Office 
and the Library of Congress in that they 
also are of, by and for the Congress, even 
though not a part of Congress per se .. - 
they all perform an Intimate service for the 
Legislative Branch. 

The principal purpose of OTA is to re- 
spond to the inoreasingly urgent needs of 
the Senate and House Committees for ade- 
quate, accurate, evaluated information; ft is 
expected to provide expert and objective data 
and useful information concerning problems, 
questions and opportunities in areas of sci- 
ence and technology. Today, in almost every 
policy decision required of the Congress there 
are baflling technological questions. Many 
Members of both Houses have long felt an 
urgent need for a much more adequate source 
of expert and independent information, in- 
dependent of the Executive Branch and re- 
sponsive only to the Congress. We definitely 
need a more accurate, confident understand- 
ing of the consequences of technological pro- 
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posals and opportunities before we decide, 
not only the probable immediate conse- 
quences, but perhaps more importantly, the 
broader secondary and tertiary consequences. 
Thus we may better define and understand 
our options and the alternatives. 

It was to meet such basic needs that OTA 
finally was created by statute in October, 
1972, after gaining through a gestation period 
of more than six years. But it was Novem- 
ber, 1973, before this new Office was funded 
and former Congressman Emilio Q. Daddario 
became its Director. It had little really usable 
Office had received 43 requests for assess- 
cant staffing until April of that year, Hence, 
only eight busy months have passed since 
the Office became operational. 


RECORD TO DATE 


By the time the Board held its final meet- 
ing of the 93rd Congress, in December, the 
office space until March, 1974, and no signifi- 
ments of varying kinds; six had been funded 
or had received beginning funding; funds 
had been earmarked for an additional six; 
and still another half dozen were in the 
organizational stage; one had been com- 
pleted, 

Merely to suggest their great diversity, 
note that our first assessments bring at- 
tempted address a wide range of subjects, 
from drug bioequivalence to problems of 
coastal oil drilling, to solar energy, auto 
emissions, food production systems, auto- 
mated mass transportation problems . 
and what next? 

From the time of its first meeting in April 
of 1973, to the present the OTA Board itself 
has “shaken down” considerably. It is, 
nevertheless, still in the process of deter- 
mining its internal procedures and its 
methodology for setting priorities. 

In my opinion, the Board has done re- 
markably well in maintaining its politically 
bipartisan approach without serious con- 
flicts. I suppose no better example of this 
exists than the fact mentioned above, that 
it now appears the Board will follow in the 
94th Congress the precedent we established 
this year of having its Chairman from the 
Majority party and its Vice Chairman from 
the Minority party. 

Similarly, the Technology Assessment Ad- 
visory Council, after some understandable 
early uncertainty as to its mission, now has 
begun to carve out a useful and much 
needed supportive role in cooperation with 
the Board. 

In addition, each of OTA's assessment 
programs includes a special Consulting Ad- 
visory Committee of expert private citizens 
in the field to be covered. We are grateful 
to those who have provided such assistance 
to OTA so far. They have worked hand-in- 
hand with the OTA staff and have made in- 
valuable contributions. 


LIMITATIONS 


(1) Budgets—OTA's beginning budgets are 
relatively small; $2 million for fiscal year 
"74; $4.6 million for fiscal "75; $6.5 million is 
being requested for '76. This limitation, of 
course, works both ways and as yet it should 
not be considered a handicap, It does keep 
OTA from moving too fast, from being easily 
“pressured; it forces us to be carefully 
selective. On the other hand, and in order 
to provide some perspective to our budget, 
let me point out that before OTA came into 
being, the government spent $20 million or 
so on a largely incomplete and meaning- 
less assessment of the SST before abandon- 
ing 1t. Also the Project Independence energy 
assessment cost over $10 million for a six 
month period, more than 20 times the 
amount OTA has available for energy as- 
sessments on a half year basis. Similarly, 
the assessment for an Alaska Pipeline ran 
somewhere between $10 to $16 million, de- 
‘pending on whose figures are used. These 
figures are useful In suggesting to Members 
the real modesty of the OTA program. 
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(2) Space—While many people felt it de- 
sirable for OTA to have, or at least predicted 
it would have a staff of 90 or more by this 
time, the actual staff today is about half 
that size. Undoubtedly, it still should grow, 
but I insist slowly and very selectively, only 
on the basis of fully justified need. 

OTA is for the moment effectively locked in 
because of space limitations. When addi- 
tional staff help is needed in the months 
ahead, we must recognize the importance, 
especially for this sort of organization, to 
avoid haying the working staff physically 
scattered. Yet there simply seems nowhere 
to go at the present time! This is a handicap 
and could become a serious one. 

OTA is presently located in a few rooms 
on the top floor of the old Immigration 
Building on D Street, a somewhat discour- 
aging, inefficient, inconvenient working en- 
vironment. In my view it is very important 
that we succeed now in reserving for OTA 
appropriate space in the new Madison Build- 
ing now going up near the Library. 

(3) Staf Role—The role and technique of 
the OTA's staff, I suggest, need further defi- 
nition and study. As planned from the be- 
ginning, our assessments are done mainly 
out-of-house; and while the present system 
of bringing In specialists to serve as prin- 
cipal investigators for the duration of any 
particular assessment seems to be working 
well, there is nonetheless continuing need 
for high quality assistance from the OTA 
staff. This means that internal staff functions 
are demanding; flexibility, versatility, man- 
agerial skills, and a variety of professional 
experience are required; and also an under- 
standing of legislative politics, procedures 
and policies is very desirable. 

PROBLEMS THAT NEED ATTENTION 


(1) Appropriate relationships must be 
achieved for eflective liaison and assistance 
with both the Congressional Research Service 
and the General Accounting Office. A good 
Start appears to have been made here in the 
time thus far available, but it is clear that 
maximum utility of these agencies as they 
interrelate with OTA has yet to be realized. 

(2) Another very important working re- 
lationship is that between OTA and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, especially as to 
the utilization of the latter in the techniques 
and methodologies of technology assessment. 
The organic act creating OTA provided spe- 
cifically for this sort of reciprocity with 
NSF. It may be that before long OTA will 
wish to create a permanent division devoted 
exclusively to promotion of assessment tech- 
niques which are as yet uncertain, unproved. 

(3) We must also be aware that OTA has a 
statutory reSponsibility under P.L. 93-344 
to assist the new Congressional Budget Office 
in review and analysis of the Federal R&D 
budget. 

And OTA must work closely with Execu- 
tive agencies to assemble relative and avail- 
able facts, It is my impression at this point 
that this liaison has been yery construc- 
tive thus far. 

(4) I think it imperative that the relation- 
ships between the Technology Assessment 
Board and the Advisory Council be mutually 
helpful and effective, including a better un- 
derstanding between them regarding proce- 
dures, assignments and authority. Again, a 
good deal has been accomplished but much 
remains to be done. This is particularly Im- 
portant in view of the rotation of terms of 
Advisory Council members, and inevitable 
changes in the Board, which require aware- 
ness and effort to maintain continulty in 
healthy relations between the two groups. 

(5) I suggest that we House Members on 
the OTA Board have not, as yet, participated 
as fully and effectively in the Board's de- 
cisions as we should. In the OTA's first, year 
the Senate definitely was the dominate part- 
ner. 

I am not suggesting that OTA Board mem- 
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bers should ever think of themselves pri- 
marily as spokesmen for the House or Senate 
respectively. Quite the opposite! I believe 
every member of the Board should attempt 
to avoid all parochialism, should be con- 
cerned primarily for the best interests of the 
Congressional and the national in- 
terest as a whole. But I do emphasize the need 
for a healthy balance between Senate and 
House Members, working together, in the 
OTA Board's operations, initiatives and deci- 
sions, a balance that so far is lacking. 

I hope and expect that we House Mem- 
bers will correct our deficiencies under the 
leadership of Chairman Teague. 

(6) I also su that the Board, in its 
sense of priorities in approval of assessments, 
tends too easily to ignore the smaller assess- 
ment requests and concentrates largely on 
those which are directed toward the bigger, 
more compelling issues of the moment. This 
is understandable, but I believe some of 
the less conspicuous, less “fascinating” re- 
quests are of considerable importance and 
usefulness to the , and perhaps a 
certain percentage of OTA funds in the fu- 
ture should be earmarked for such smaller 
purposes, 

Necessarily, we must be very selective in 
our Board approvals; and I believe it essen- 
tial that we constantly emphasize above all 
else our basic, all important mission, to serve 
the needs of the Committees of Congress. 


DANGERS 


It is not difficult to conjure up a variety 
of pitfalls lying in OTA’s path. I am especial- 
ly concerned about three. 

(1) A possibility that the OTA may choke 
itself by succumbing to pressures to accept 
tasks that are at present too vast, complex 
and difficult, or inappropriate. Examples of 
the former might include efforts to assess 
the nation’s general socio-technological 
growth patterns and alternate policies which 
might be used to control them, or assess- 
ments of the impacts of nuclear weapons or 
other major military systems. Examples of 
the latter might include such problems as 
land-leasing policies arising from environ< 
mental difficulties, or assessment of the gen- 
eral or special impacts of taxation. 

(2) The matter of adequate liaison be- 
tween OTA and Congressional committees 
and their staffs. If we look at the assess- 
ment requests made thus far of OTA, it is 
clear that a large proportion have come 
through Board members themselves or their 
own Committee Chairmen colleagues. Hope- 
fully this will continue. Yet it ts important 
that there be an increased percentage of 
requests that originate through sources not 
so directly connected with the Board, 
especially requests which genuinely originate 
in the Congressional committees. 

There is no ducking the fact that, while 
recognition of the OTA has been increasing, 
a very large part of the Congress still knows 
very little about it, or cares. This seems to 
be true especially at the Committee staff 
level. Ordinary tact and prudence dictate 
that this situation, to whatever extent it 
exists, be corrected. Staff awareness and un- 

is vital. I believe they have been 
improving significantly as assessments have 
picked up, a trend which must continue. 

(3) Most important, the Board-Director- 
Council functions and relationships. As I 
have indicated, it takes time to develop re- 
lationships in an organization such as OTA, 
particularly to develop and understand the 
appropriate roles among the statutory ele- 
ments of OTA: the Board, the Director, and 
the Advisory Council. 

An effective enterprise can have only one 
Board of Directors; in OTA, this function 
vested exclusively in its Congressional Board. 
The Director of OTA ts the chief e=ecutive 
officer of this enterprise. He can be effective 
in marshaling and executing 
broad policies and decisions of the Board, 
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only if he has sufficient authority and dis- 
cretion. OTA`s Director must not be sub- 
jected to multiple lines of direction; he must 
be responsible solely to the Congressional 
Board. Members of the Board, particularly its 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, should insure 
that, having laid down broad policies, au- 
thority remains in the Director to execute 
these policies. 

The Advisory Council performs a very nec- 
essary, valuable function for OTA, providing 
expert advice, and constructive 
criticism. As I have said, this kind of rela- 
tionship is developing and will improve as 
OTA matures. I also believe the Advisory 
Council is the key to providing a forum for 
public participation in technology assess- 
ment. I hope it will be possible for the Coun- 
cil to incorporate the participation of public 
interest and other groups into its activities. 
This will take a great deal of work on the 
Council’s part, but it is a vitally important 
task. 

THE OUTLOOK 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, in our new OTA there are 
these several important and difficult prob- 
lems. But I am optimistic, and with good 
reaons. I interpet the total situation as con- 
sisting of many more pluses than minuses. 
And if there is one thing which I believe 
merits special emphasis it is this: in the Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment, the Legislative 
branch has a new tool of great potential. But 
those of us who are in Congress must keep 
in mind that we are all just learning to use 
it. This is going to require trial and error 
practice on the part of OTA, and patient 
support from Congress and the public. It is 
also going to require some faith on the part 
of each of us. 

Given a reasonable effort in these matters, 
there ts no doubt in my mind that OTA will 
become what its progenitors envisioned for 
it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Representative to Congress. 


CITY OF OCOEE, FLA., CELEBRATES 
50 YEARS OF EXISTENCE MAY 13, 
1975 


HON. RICHARD KELLY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp copy of the 
proclamation sent to me by Mayor Scott 
Vandergrift of Ocoee, Fla., which is in 
my congressional district. Ocoee will ofi- 
cially become 50 years old May 13, 1975, 
and Mayor Vandergrift feels that this 
recognition should coincide with th> 
celebration of our Nation’s birthday this 
year. The proclamation follows.: 

Two HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH Year 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the United States of America is 
celebrating its bicentennial beginning in 
1975, and 

Whereas the City of Ocoee will officially 
become fifty years old May 13, 1975, and 

Whereas Ocoee is the “center of good liy- 
ing” in a country that guarantees the free- 
dom to remain so, and 

Whereas Ocoee represents in every way the 


grassroots kind of pride in God, community, 
and country, and 

Whereas the founding fathers of our coun- 
try and community were akin in resource- 
fulness and farsightedness to create a na- 
ee and city that can and shall withstand, 
a 
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Whereas with a special sense of humble 
gratitude, reverence, and honor, then there- 
fore 

Be it proclaimed that the City of Ocoee 
shall officially recognize its half centennial 
of existence the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy five. 

Be it further that this recogni- 
tion coincide with the celebration of our na- 
tion's birthday. 

Be it further proclaimed that individuals, 
civic organizations, and business leaders 
strive to achieve significant advances in the 
improvement of community living in our na- 
tion and our city during the two hundredth 
year and the fiftieth year celebrations. 

As testified in open commission meeting 
this 7th day of January 1975. 

S. SCOTT VaNDERGRIFT, 
Mayor. 


“DUM-DUM” BULLETS 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, hollow-point ammunition, or 
so-called dum-dum bullets that expand 
and flatten out upon impact have been 
internationally outlawed for use in war- 
fare since 1899. In that year the Hague 
Conference adopted an agreement to ab- 
stain from using such bullets. This pro- 
hibition was reconfirmed at the 1949 
Geneva Convention. 

Upon contact these bullets cause an 
enormous ripping and tearing effect upon 
human flesh. The damage to the victim 
is considerable and in many instances 
results in death. 

The use of such bullets is inconsistent 
with the basic principles underlying a 
civilized society. Many claim that the use 
of such bullets is necessary to the self- 
defense of law officers. But, as our law 
enforcement agents continue to increase 
their usage of such bullets, can the crim- 
inal element be far behind? 

In these times we need to deescalate 
our level of violence, not expand it. I be- 
lieve that the prohibition of hollow-point 
bullets is an important step in that 
direction. 

The text of this legislation follows for 
the consideration of the House: 

HR. 2381 
A bill to prohibit the importation, manu- 
facture, , Sale, and any other 
transfer of hollow point (dum-dum) 
bullets in the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Hollow Point Bullet 
Control Act of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “hollow point bullet” means any 
bullet with a hard envelope which does not 
entirely cover the case or a bullet pierced 
lengthwise with incisions, which is designed 


{3) “State” means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, or any 
commonwealth, possession, or territory of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful after thirty 
days after the date of enactment of this 
Act for any person {including the Armed 
Forces of the United States and any police 
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or other law enforcement agency) to import 
into the United States any hollow point 
bullet, or to manufacture, possess, sell, or 
transfer in any manner in any State any 
such bullet. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall, by regula- 
tion, establish whatever rules he deems 
necessary for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary may receive hollow 
point bullets from any person within the 
period of thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. The Secretary shall destroy 
any bullet so received, and any other bullet 
he obtains pursuant to the administration 
of this Act. 

Sec. 5. Whoever imports, manufactures, 

sses, sells, or transfers any hollow point 
bullet in violation of this Act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for each such im- 
portation, manufacture, possession, sale, or 
transfer. 


NIDA TO REVIEW NYC DRUG 
PROGRAMS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1974, I placed a statement in the 
Recorp with correspondence which I had 
with Dr. Robert L. DuPont, Director, Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse. I call at- 
tention to the House that I had made a 
request of Dr. DuPont that NIDA eval- 
uate the efficiency of the various subsi- 
dized drug treatment programs in New 
York City. That request came as the re- 
sult of a dispute now underway in New 
York City between directors of the drug 
treatment programs and the city agency 
responsible for program oversight, the 
addiction services administration. The 
addiction services administration has 
criticized the programs’ operation and 
in some instances threatened to cut off 
funding; in turn, the programs’ direc- 
tors have charged that the criticisms are 
unfair, inaccurate, and the result of an 
incompetent city administrator. I do not 
have the expertise to evaluate the coun- 
tercriticism, and this is why by letter 
of November 1, 1974, I requested that Dr. 
DuPont’s office conduct a thorough eval- 
uation of the drug treatment programs 
and the city administering agency. 

Dr. DuPont’s response of December 10 
as I understand it was to the effect that 
NIDA had “neither the legislative man- 
date nor sufficient staff to investigate 
and determine the accuracy of the alle- 
gations.” 

I am pleased to report that I have re- 
ceived a letter dated January 28 which I 
am appending which clears up my “mis- 
taken impression.” 

Dr. DuPont's letter reports that his 
agency has been meeting with both Com- 
missioner Anthony Cagliostro, of DACC, 
and Commissioner Jerome Hornblass, of 
ASA, and that they have scheduled a 
program review of the federally funded 
service delivery impacting New York 
City. Beginning March 10, 1975, the re- 
view team will start with DACC in Al- 
bany, N.Y., to examine the performance 
of the prime contractor. On or about 
March 24, 1975, the team will begin to 
examine ASA and its performance both 
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as a recipient of funds for services and 
as a subcontractor conduit to supply 
funds to locally based agencies. 

I am delighted with Dr. DuPont’s sug- 
gestion that I meet with him to thor- 
oughly review the matter and to be 
briefed ‘‘on the full scope of our efforts 
to assure the effective and responsible 
management of Federal funds disbursed 
through NIDA.” 

I will, of course, keep the House in- 
formed on this matter since millions of 
dollars in Federal moneys are being ex- 
pended on drug treatment facilities and 
the question of whether they are being 
spent wisely. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 28, 1975. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kocu: Please accept our apologies 
for the delay in replying to your letter of 
December 16, 1974 expressing concern for 
the accountability and management of Fed- 
eral services funds in New York City. I would 
like to correct a mistaken impression my 
reply of December 10 may have given. A re- 
view of your attachment of allegations in 
your original inquiry was focused on ac- 
tivities which did not involve Federal funds. 
The National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA) takes full responsibility for eval- 
uating the effective management and sery- 
ice impact of the Federal funds it adminis- 
ters and the programs supported by those 
funds. 

It is also our intention that NIDA func- 
tion in its leadership capacity to assist states, 
counties, cities, and local non-profit orga- 
nizations in adequately evaluating and 
managing the programs and funds each ad- 
ministers which are not provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. To promote this activity in 
New York City we are continuing our series 
of meetings with the Drug Abuse Control 
Commission (DACC) and the Addiction Serv- 
ices Agency (ASA) and representatives of the 
private agencies to pursue mutually accept- 
able efforts. Our next meeting is scheduled in 
New York City on February 7, 1975. 

All Federally funded projects are required 
to conform to the Federal funding criteria 
unless written exceptions are granted. (See 
Attachment A.) There are standard reporting 
requirements and a quarterly routine review 
of service performance. (See Attachment B) 
Additionally, site visits, technical assist- 
ance and training meetings are provided to 
assist in achieving effective program and fis- 
cal management. (See Attachment C.) 

Additionally, most services presently sup- 
ported in New York City by Federal funds 
are administered directly by the National In- 
stitute on Drug Abuse and an individual 
grantee, or are part of the New York State 
umbrella contract where the Drug Abuse 
Control Commission (DACC) subcontracts 
through the Addiction Services Agency 
(ASA). 

After meeting with both Commissioner 
Anthony Cagliostro of DACC and Commis- 
sioner Jerome Hornblass of ASA it appears 
to us that the major difficulties and allega- 
tions involve the management of non-Federal 
funds. This was verified insofar as Odyssey 
House is concerned by Dr. Judith Densen- 
Gerber in a meeting of January 9, 1975. 

This opinion does not abrogate our respon- 
sibility to monitor, evaluate and administer 
the Federal funds in New York City. With 
the agreement of all parties involved we have 
scheduled a program review of the Federally 
funded service delivery impacting on New 
York City. Beginning March 10, 1975 the 
review team will start with DACC in Albany, 
New York to examine the performance of the 
prime contractor. On or about March 24, 
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1975 the team will begin to examine ASA and 
its performance both as a recipient of funds 
for services and as a subcontractor conduit 
to supply funds to locally based agencies. 

A specific purpose of the review is to vali- 
date that Federal funds are being properly 
managed and expended by examining the 
management efficiency of the programs. The 
review will also validate that the delivery of 
treatment and rehabilitation services ren- 
dered are commensurate with the funds pro- 
vided for such services. 

Although this review of Federal funding 
within both DACC and ASA account for 
relatively modest proportion of their total 
agency budgets, both agencies see the process 
as an opportunity to examine and evaluate 
various management and performance prac- 
tices which apply beyond direct Federal 
funding. 

I would like to suggest that, because of 
the complexity and length of the process we 
are beginning, a meeting be arranged with 
you and members of your staff to thoroughly 
review this matter and brief you on the full 
scope of our efforts to assure the effective and 
responsible management of Federal funds 
disbursed through NIDA. I, or my Deputy, 
Mr. Karst J. Besteman, can be reached by 
phoning 443-6480. 

We share your concern with the need for 
effective management of Federal resources 
and appreciate your interest in our program. 
If you have further questions please do not 
hesitate to contact me directly. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert L. DuPont, M.D., 
Director. 


IMMEDIATE NEED FOR LEGISLA- 
TION TO COMBAT THE NORTH- 
EAST RAIL CRISIS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to head off the Penr. Central rail close- 
down, a House Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation and Aeronautics will bring 
hearings on legislation passed by the 
Senate on January 29. 

The Penn Central is of great economic 
importance to the Northeast as well as to 
the Nation. Pennsylvania’s Governor, 
Milton J. Shapp, said: 

Suspension of operation, particularly at 
this time, would be catastrophic and in all 
probability would plunge the nation deeper 
into economic recession while cutting off 
vital supplies of fuel, food, and manufac- 
tured goods to the Nation’s most densely 
populated area. 


Governor Shapp expressed his views 
on the need for this legislation in a state- 
ment given before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Surface Transportation on 
January 24. 

I would urge that the committee and 
the House of Representatives give care- 
ful attention to Governor Shapp’s testi- 
mony. In the past, Governor Shapp has 
repeatedly demonstrated a comprehen- 
sive knowledge and understanding of the 
specific problems confronting the north- 
east railroads. 

Particular attention should be given 
to the Governor’s views that the immedi- 
ate needs of the railroads in question be 
carefully examined on a case-by-case, 
month-by-month basis. 
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Governor Shapp and I believe that if 
we are to finally resolve the pressing and 
long-standing question of Federal as- 
sistance for the Northeast’s money- 
starved railroads, the House of Repre- 
sentatives should give careful scrutiny 
to these railroad needs on an interim, 
case-by-case basis. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp Governor Shapp’s 
Senate statement on the northeast rail- 
road crisis confronting us: 

This legislation was introduced on Janu- 
ary 21, 1975, by Senator Vance Hartke for 
himself and Senator James B. Pearson, by 
request, and was scheduled for hearing the 
following day by the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face tation of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

S. 281 would amend certain provisions of 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, 
enacted January 2, 1974 (P.L. 93-246). The 
need advanced by the Ford Administration 
for emergency consideration is the threat 
advanced by the trustees of Penn Central 
Transportation Company to embargo ship- 
ments beginning im mid-February, and to 
shutdown railroad operations at the end of 
that month. Penn Central testified that it 
faces wage payments of over $14 million on 
February 25-27-28, 1975, and that it will 
not have the money to pay its employees on 
those dates. 

Section 213 of the Act presently authorizes 
$85 million to be appropriated for emergency 
grants to railroads, pending implementation 
of the final system plan under the Act, for 
the continued provision of essential trans- 
portation services, It is proposed to increase 
this sum by $100 million, to the level of $185 
million, 

Section 215 of the Act authorizes the issu- 
ance of $150 million in obligations for the 
acquisition, maintenance, or improvement of 
railroad facilities and equipment necessary 
to improve property that will be in the final 
system plan. It is proposed to increase this 
sum by $150 million, to the level of $300 
million. 

There remains about $4.4 million in funds 
uncommitted under section 213, and some 
$146.6 million under section 215. However, 
the balance of the section 215 obligations 
have recently been earmarked by the United 
States Railway Association (U.S.R.A.) for 
specific projects. 

The preliminary system plan is to be re- 
leased by U.S.R.A. on February 26, 1975, and 
the final system plan on June 26, 1975. 

Penn Central is vital to the economy of 
the Northeast and to the nation. Suspension 
of operation, particularly at this time, would 
be catastrophic and in all probability would 
plunge the nation deeper into economic re- 
cession while cutting off vital supplies of 
fuel, food and manufactured goods to the 
nation’s most densely populated area. 

Nevertheless, the Congress and the Ameri- 
can public should not be pressured into ap- 
proving such huge sums as Penn Central 
now seeks without careful scrutiny. The $250 
million sought by the Administration is pre- 
sented as needed to keep the Penn Central 
and other Northeast railroads in operation 
through the current calendar year. During 
this period, the needs of the railroads may 
change. More money may be requested. 

Meanwhile, U.S.R.A, must meet its Febru- 
ary 26 and June 26 deadlines. It is still too 
early to determine whether the U.S.R.A. plan 
will be accepted, rejected, returned for modi- 
fication, or whether entirely new legislation 
will be needed. Present indication is that the 
latter course will be required. 

Penn Central stetes that it requires $14 
million to meet its payroll through February. 
It is my suggestion, therefore, that these 
funds and subsequent funds for the current 
fiscal year be made by the Congress as needs 
are discerned. Everyone, in the meantime, 
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should have sufficient time to review railroad 
needs during the period for which the $250 
million is now requested. 

I opposed enactment of Regional Rail Re- 
organization Act of 1973. See: Hearings on S. 
1031, S. 2188 and H.R. 9142, Northeastern and 
Midwestern Railroad Transportation Crisis, 
before Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, US. Senate, 
93d Cong., Ist Sess., Ser. No. 93-8, at pp. 
161-204 and 832-44 (1973). At the same time 
Istarted, and I again urge that— 

“Interim funds should be made available 
to the distressed railroads to guarantee the 
operations during the period of time neces- 
sary to complete the study.” 

I would oniy emphasize that present sery- 
ices must be continued during the planning 
process and beyond. 

The Administration's request follows the 
7-2 decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, ren- 
dered on December 16, 1974, which opens the 
US. Treasury to deficiency judgments as high 
as $10-$12 billion, for “taking” of railroad 
properties under the Act. A group of US. 
Congressmen, headed by Mr. Brock Adams, 
filed an amicus curiae brief to the Court, 
opposing such a construction of the Act, 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in its 
separate amicus curiae brief, had urged that 
the Act be invalidated and returned to the 
Congress. 

S. 281 goes far beyond the provision of 
funds until completion of the preliminary 
plan of February 26, or the final system plan 
on June 26. The purpose of the legislation 
is to enable funding through the first quarter 
of 1976. 

It may very well be that the entire con- 
cept of the Regional Rail Reorganization Act 
will require revision after release of the pre- 
liminary system plan next month, or the 
final system plan in June. It would seem un- 
wise to legislate certain funds at this time 
when the preliminary system plan is forth- 
coming in the very near future. 

Moreover, evaluation of needs is being 
hampered by US.R.A. itself. Personnel from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
from other States, are being denied access 
to important studies and reports which have 
been compiled by U.S.R.A. at public expense, 
and which are critical to an evaluation of the 
railroad reorganization process and to the 
necessity for funding. In response to our 
written request from our Department of 
Justice, we were advised by press release on 
January 21 that these important sources of 
information would be available only a/ter 
release of the preliminary system plan on 
February 26. A copy of the U.S.R.A. press 
statement, which is wholly unsatisfactory to 
us, is attached. 

Accordingly, I urge that funds be provided, 
but only such funds as to continue essential 
operations at this time during the planning 
process. Any funds for maintenance or ac- 
quisition should clearly make certain that 
payment is not made twice for the same 
facilities. 

ERIE-LACKAWANNA 

The trustees of the Erie Lackawanna Rail- 
way Company (E-L) request that they be 
given federal financial assistance in the 
amount of approximately $10 million to 
guarantee operations through the first half 
of 1975, and that this assistance be given in 
the form of permitting E-L’s reorganiza- 
tion court to reverse its previous determina- 
tion to reorganize outside of the Act. 

We do not oppose such assistance to E-L 
as may be required. We vigorously oppose, at 
least until the plans required from U.S.R.A. 
can be evaluated, any inclusion of E-L as a 
“railroad in reorganization” so as to qualify 
E-L for compulsory conveyance of its prop- 
erties to Consolidated Rail Corporation or to 
other railroads. In short, E-L should not be 
legislated into the Act at this time, other 
than for purposes of financial assistance. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania supported 
the decision of the brie-Lackawanna and 
Boston & Maine reorganization courts, rend- 
ered outside of the Act.* Inclusion of E-L 
and B&M in Conrail would diminish com- 
petitive rail service in Pennsylvania and 
would also be harmful to a major railroad, 
Delaware & Hudson, which is not in reorga- 
nization, For these and other reasons, Penn- 
sylvania participated in the E-L and B&M 
“120-day” court cases. These court decisions, 
in my opinion, should not be upset by Con- 
gress at this time. Particularly would it be 
inappropriate so soon before the preliminary 
system plan is made known. 

However, it is my suggestion that the 
Congress consider amendment to the Act at 
this time which would permit assistance to 
E-L without ch: its present court-de- 
termined status of May 2, 1974. This would 
seem possible by amendments to sections 
211, 213 or 215, and without disturbance with 
section 207. 

I do not believe that the U.S. Supreme 
Court's construction of the Act in Decem- 
ber, 1974, or the present downturn in the 
economy, should provide justification for 
any additional raid on the Treasury. 


NURSE PRACTIONERING PROGRAM 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
apprise my colleagues of the outstanding 
nurse practitioner program operating in 
Washington State. 

A 14-week course, funded by the 
Washington/Alaska regional medical 
program, prepares registered nurses to 
take on additional responsibilities in 
communities lacking physician coverage. 

In small doctorless towns, the presence 
of these nurse practitioners can literally 
mean the difference between life and 
death. For an inside view of the nurse 
practitioner program, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert a Seattle Times’ article, entitled 
“Nurse Practitioners: Doctorless Regions 
To Get Help,” appear in the Recorp at 
this point: 

NURSE PRACTITIONERS: DOCTORLESS REGIONS 
To Ger HELP 

Seventeen new nurse practitioners are 
heading for the hills—and also the beaches, 
plains and downtown clinics. 

The hand-picked registered nurses have 
just completed a 14-week course funded 
by Washington/Alaska Regional Medical 
Program to prepare them to take on addi- 
tional responsibilities in communities lack- 
ing adequate physician coverage. 

A particularly warm welcome awaits Wil- 
liam L. Johnson who will go to Pe Ell, Lewis 
County, to staff a long-empty clinic which 
the residents of Pe Ell built in 1959 to serve 
the 800 people of their town and nearby 
Frances. A physician came and stayed brief- 
ly. For a while doctors from Chehalis took 
turns seeing patients in the neat little build- 
ing, but that proved impractical. Recently 
the building has housed a beauty parlor, 

Johnson, a nursing graduate of Walla Wal- 
la College and one of the state's frst male 
nurse practitioner, will move his family from 


*In re Boston & Maine Corporation, 378 F. 
Supp. 68 (D. Mass. 1974), The Erie-Lacka- 
wanna’s court decision is not yet reported. 
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White Salmon in late January. Officially he 
will be on the staff of a Chehalis Clinic, but 
he and a nurse-receptionist will provide the 
only on-the-scene health care in the lum- 
ber-and-farming community of Pe EN, near- 
ly 30 miles away. 

This is the second nurse clinic which W/ 
ARMP has helped to open in a “doctorless” 
town. A three-year-old facility in Darring- 
ton is staffed by two nurses. 

The other man in the group, Jay Hense- 
len, will move from Lakewood to Vashon 
Island to be one of two nurse practitioners 
on the staff of the clinic which W-ARMP 
helped establish there. Vashon’s physician 
coverage is inadequate to care for the island 
population, particularly in summer. 

The neighboring towns of Elma and 
McCleary had been shopping for a pair of 
nurse practitioners to augment the three 
physicians who have been serving their 
12,000 residents. Evy McElmeel and Jo Ann 
Yost met while attending the W/ARMP 
course, became friends and were delighted 
when the communities ranked them “first 
choice” among candidates for the assign- 
ment. 

They will take turns working in the emer- 
gency room of the McCleary hospital and 
in an Elma physician’s office. Although she 
had not been officially certified, Evy had 
been working as a nurse practitioner in 
Alaska. Jo Ann has been in Seattle’s Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital. 

Betty Westfall's assignment takes courage 
of a kind. She will be joining Everett’s new 
Counterpoint Clinic soon to open to serve 
patients for a minimum cost or in exchange 
for services. Counterpoint has no funds for 
Betty’s salary. She signed up “on faith” that 
donations will appear. 

Janet Allan of King Cove, Alaska, will head 
north again to Sitka to serve in a physician’s 
office and make regular visits to nearby 
doctorless Pelican. Betty McHugh will work 
in the Alaska Clinic in Anchorage. 

Several of the new practitioners will be 
returning to their former assignments pre- 
pared to take on additional responsibilities, 

Sue Goedde of Chelan drives the Central 
Washington Migrant Health Project van 
across a three-county area giving health 
examinations and care. Cindy Freeman 
makes home visists to patients of the 
Wenatchee Home Health Services. 

Back in her home clinic at Brewster, Kay 
Hanson will be Okanogan County's first 
nurse practitoner. Andrea Burke is return- 
ing to the Yakima Indian Health Center in 
Toppenish, the first Native American Indian 
to complete the W/ARMP course. 

Nurse practioners find varied opportuni- 
ties in metropolitan locations too. Terri 
Ballard will join Seattle Home Health Serv- 
ices, a private agency contracting to serve 
Medicare patients in their homes. Joanne 
Bush will use her new skills in her old job 
at Harborview Medical Center's walk-in 
clinic and Mary Wessels will continue at 
Group Health Hospital’s emergency room. 

Still awaiting final assignments are three 
of the new practioners—Hill De Borst, Sandi 
Siemion and Rita Tamerius, all of Seattle. 

More than 50 nurses applied for admission 
to the W/ARMP class which was the first of 
its kind offered since this state’s Nurse Prac- 
tice Act was revised to permit nurse prac- 
titioners to diagonse ills and administer 
medicines. 

The curriculum, supervised by Louise 
Shores of the University of Washington 
School of Nursing faculty included classroom 
instruction on diagnosis and management, 
plus assignments that took the candidates 
on hospital rounds with physicians, and on 
working assignments in hospital emergency 
rooms and in both general and specialized 
clinics. 
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THE JOB CORPS AT 10 YEARS 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Job Corps has been around 
for 10 years, one rarely hears anything 
about it, either supportive or critical. 
Legislative authority for the program 
was transferred from the Economic Op- 
portunity Act to the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973 (Pub- 
lic Law 93-203) and is on the books 
through fiscal year 1977. 

It is heartening to see that the edito- 
rial board of the Washington Post rec- 
ognizes the merits of Job Corps, and the 
wide range of positive effects it has had 
on the lives of young people with mul- 
tiple problems. My congratulations to 
Job Corps on its 10th anniversary. May 
you have another decade of success. The 
editorial follows: 
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(“.. . an example of a current poverty 
program that should be eliminated is the 
Job Corps. This is one program that has been 
a failure. It sounds good, but it costs $10,000 
a year to train a man for a job that may not 
even exist. That's the government way of 
doing it.’—Ricuarp M, Nixon, April 1968.) 

In reaching its 10th anniversary this 
month, the Job Corps deserves congratula- 
tions on several counts. The most basic of 
these is for its mere survival. From the begin- 
ning, it was among the most sharply at- 
tacked of the poverty programs. Its purpose 
was to train young men and women—16 to 
21—in skills that would qualify them for 
jobs. But it was immediately clear that much 
more than this was involved. The early Job 
Corps centers, in the description of OEO’s 
first director, Sargent Shriver, were “filled 
with kids this country has literally dumped.” 
Eighty per cent had not seen a doctor or 
dentist in 10 years, 24 per cent had eye 
trouble, more than 60 per cent came from 
broken homes, the average schooling was 
nine years but reading proficiency was on 
the fifth grade level, and a third of the en- 
rollees had behavioral problems. The Job 
Corps was much more than an employment 
program; it was dealing in human renewal. 

The program’s critics, offended that tax 
money was being spent on dropouts, toughs 
and supposedly hopeless cases, seized on 
isolated incidents—a fist fight between two 
recruits became “racial turmoil’—to dis- 
credit Job Corps. Few were more determined 
to do it in than Richard Nixon. The comment 
above was one of many about Job Corps in 
his 1968 campaign, but he had his facts 
wrong: the costs were much lower, the jobs 
did exist, and corporations and unions were 
partners with the government. For all his 
misguided determination, Richard Nixon 
never killed the program. The idea behind 
it was too sound—as many allies in the Sen- 
ate and House understood—and the need 
among the young unemployed was too great. 

Today, the program has become an ac- 
cepted part of the Ford administration's 
manpower efforts. Sixty-one centers are op- 
erating for 14,000 men and 5,000 women. In 
10 years, nearly half a million trainees have 
been enrolled; the cost per enrollee in FY 
1974 was $3,098. Unfortunately, evidence 
suggests that the Job Corps is still under 
some of the pressures it has endured all 
along. Funding in the last fiscal year was 
$176 million, down from $185 million in 
1973 and $212 million in 1972. According to 
one Labor Department official, at one time 
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there were 94 Civilian Conservation Centers 
but today the number is 27. 

Some money is being saved by these cuts 
and closings, but assuredly it is the kind 
of short-term savings that eventually means 
littie when compared with the losses: what 
the nation must pay to meet the needs of 
those on welfare, in prison and on the unem- 
ployment lines, With none of the skills or 
help they would receive in Job Corps, many 
youngsters may be destined for one or 
another of those fates. President Ford has 
hailed the Job Corps for having “sustained a 
remarkable record of success.” If that’s the 
case, what is needed now is a new commit- 
ment to develop the program. The need for 
Job Corps today is considerably greater than 
when it began. 


CONYERS DENOUNCES PROPOSED 
INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD 
STAMPS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
perative that the Congress act immedi- 
ately to prohibit President Ford’s arbi- 
trary administrative decision to increase 
the cost of food stamps. At issue is the 
basic principle that the combined burden 
of inflation and unemployment must not 
be made to rest on those who can least 
afford to bear it. 

Unless the Congress acts, on March 1, 
all recipients will be compelled to pay 
fully 30 percent of their monthly income 
for food stamps. While double-digit in- 
flation continues to rage, almost 95 per- 
cent of all food stamp recipients will 
find it even more difficult to survive if 
President Ford’s new regulations are al- 
lowed to take effect. For many families— 
almost 1.5 million according to one esti- 
mate—the proposed price increases will 
make it just as expensive to buy food 
with food stamps as with cash. 

According to the most recent esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture, 
more than 240,000 people are receiving 
food stamps in Wayne County alone. Of 
these recipients, 90 percent are depend- 
ent on public assistance programs and, 
therefore, are the hardest hit by rising 
prices. More than 70 percent of the 
Wayne County recipients are black, 
among whom the unemployment rate is 
approximately 25 percent and increas- 
ing daily. 

In Detroit, as in every other part of 
the country, food stamps often mean the 
difference between starvation and sur- 
vival. It would be unconscionable to 
deprive those who already endure a per- 
manent depression in order to save what 
amounts to less than 1 percent of the 
money spent for military purposes last 
year. If President Ford’s purpose is to 
cut Federal spending, he should turn his 
attention to the Pentagon rather than 


the poor. 

The poor should be the last to be 
penalized for inflation, They do not 
spend extravagantly on luxuries; they 
spend whatever they can scrape together 
for necessities. They do not demand wage 


increases; they are unemployed and only 
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ask for an opportunity to support them- 
selves. They have no cushion of savings 
or unemployment compensation or spe- 
cial union funds. Yet the President would 
have them bear the cost even though 
they bear none of the blame. 

Instead of increasing the cost of food 
stamps, the Congress should prevent the 
increase from taking effect and then 
move to make food stamps necessary for 
as few people as possible by establishing 
a program of full employment which 
would enable every American family to 
support themselves and their children. 


REMEMBER OUR MIA’S 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in cosponsoring legislation to pre- 
vent the U.S. Defense Department from 
changing the status of any member of 
the uniformed services listed as missing 
in action in Southeast Asia to presump- 
tive finding of death classification until 
all the provisions of the Paris Peace Ac- 
cord of January 27, 1973, have been com- 
plied with by the Communists. 

The Paris Peace Accord signaled the 
withdrawal of American troops from 
South Vietnam. It was sincerely hoped 
that the agreements reached would bring 
peace to this war-ravaged land. This 
hope has not been fulfilled. The North 
Vietnamese have violated two major 
sections of the Paris Peace Accord. 

First, the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists have continued their aggression 
against the South Vietnamese people. 
The Communists have infiltrated thou- 
sands of troops into the south, increased 
weapons to their troops, and stepped up 
their attacks against the South Vietnam- 
ese, military and civilian. The U.S. Em- 
bassy in Saigon has released captured 
Communist documents urging Commu- 
nist forces to expand their control in 
South Vietnam and to recover zones oc- 
cupied and pacified by the Saigon Gov- 
ernment. 

Second, the North Vietnamese have 
refused to cooperate with the United 
States in securing information on Amer- 
ican servicemen listed as missing in ac- 
tion. The North Vietnamese have vio- 
lated both the spirit and the letter of 
the agreement by this refusal of co- 
operation. 

It is essential that the United States 
increase its pressure on the North Viet- 
namese to urge them to uphold the hu- 
manitarian considerations of the agree- 
ment they signed 2 years ago pledging 
cooperation in accounting for our missing 
soldiers. 

Although 2 years have passed since the 
signing of the peace accord, there are 
over 1,000 American servicemen still 
listed as missing in action. We must not 
abandon these men by merely changing 
their status from missing in action to 
presumptive finding of death, without 
any evidence of or information to justify 
this action. We as a nation owe it to these 
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brave men and their families to take all 
measures necessary to determine their 
fate. 

It greatly pleased me that the Presi- 
dent signed a proclamation designating 
January 27 as National MIA Awareness 
Day. We must not forget nor abandon 
our MIA’s. 


THE TRAGIC IMPACT OF TV 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to a wide public attention the ex- 
cellent editorial of January 23 from the 
pen of Edward H. Sims. It was printed 
in the Sarasota Herald-Tribune. While 
Mr. Sims acknowledges the importance 
of television and the opportunities it has, 
he condemns the recent downward trend 
in quality observable to us all. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

COMMERCIAL POWER: THE TRAGIC IMPACT 

or TV 


(By Edward H. Sims) 


The passing years confirm the worst about 
America’s commercial television; its effect 
on the people of America has been tragic. 
With all its potential for good (in the edu- 
cational and non-commercial and other 
fields) television’s main effect on the nation 
has been costly indeed. 

One might question whether that state- 
ment is overly pessimistic and what facts 
and figures it’s based on, because few under- 
stand the implications and dangers in near- 
domination of the entertainment medium in 
the homes of America by three big-business 
groups primarily centered in New York City. 

But the facts are clear for all who seek 
them. The worst part is that the three net- 
works have become so powerful today neither 
the government nor the people seem capable 
of breaking their near-monopoly power. 

That the pap they feed to the American 
people in the form of daily shows and pro- 
grams is close to moronic is self-evident. 
Because their advertisers must reach the low- 
est imbecile on the scale, practically every- 
thing is pitched to his level. 

More unfortunate is the fact that the 
principles of living—the accepted values, 
manners, etc., of the average and traditional 
American—are not represented by the three 
networks’ programs. The image and way of 
life they teach is, instead, that of New York 
City, of producers who often know little 
of the American way of life outside New 
York, Hollywood, etc. 

What has been happening for two dec- 
ades, as a result of the turning over of 
all our prime television channels to com- 
mercial interests, therefore, is this: 

Programs are designed around constant 
commercials. To sell. And they are aimed 
so low that not only is there no benefit or 
uplifting of the peoples’ moral and educa- 
tional standards, they have degraded them, 
especially in the fields of manners, violence 
and crime. 

The fare beamed into millions of Ameri- 
can homes daily is certain to have a major 
effect on the impressionable, uninformed 
and young. Commercial television in this 
country has implanted the mannerisms, 
manners, ways of life (drinking, smoking, 
screaming, crime, etc.) of metropolitan New 
York, and of producers not representative 
of the American people in a whole genera- 
tion of America. 
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This has tremendous social, psychological 
and other implications. Producers of the cur- 
rent fare offered by the networks are not 
seeking to uplift educational standards, 
mores, morals, etc., in their entertainment 
production. Rather, they seek to sell by uti- 
lizing crime, shock, degeneracy, sensation, 
immorality, etc., to attract the largest possi- 
ble audience for sponsors. 

That is nothing new in the advertising 
business, but what is new is that in America 
the advertisement dollar totally maintains 
television; the people pay nothing as in the 
case of newspapers and as they do in most 
of the other democracies of the world—where 
a non-commercial station is dedicated to 
public service and benefiting the people. 

Of course, it isn't necessary that Ameri- 
cans pay anything for television, such as a 
license fee, or annual tax, etc. The country 
could easily afford to operate one of the 
thirteen primary channels in the public in- 
terest and welfare in a non-political manner. 
It should have done so from the beginning. 

And educational and public service tele- 
vision should have been allotted at least half 
the primary channels in the beginning. 
Three, four, or five commercial channels 
would be a gracious plenty in any area of 
the nation. 

How long will it take Congress, buttressed 
by an informed public opinion to move to 
correct the weak condition of helpful tele- 
vision and reduce the influence (or provide 
meaningful regulation) to commercial tele- 
vision? 

The power of the television networks, in- 
cluding their ability to influence elections 
and members of Congress, is not an easy first 
barrier to overcome in this effort. 


SIGNING OF GENEVA PROTOCOL, 
BIOLOGICAL CONVENTION 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great personal honor for me to witness 
on Wednesday, January 22, President 
Ford’s signing of the 1925 Geneva Pro- 
tocol and the 1972 Biological Conven- 
tion. 

These two documents represent an 
important step forward in eliminating 
horrible and inhumane weapons of war. 
President Ford is therefore to be com- 
mended for his leadership in achieving 
this development. His role in breaking 4 
long-standing deadlock over the issue 
merits high praise and appreciation. 

Yet, as the New York Times editorial 
of January 24 noted, the two agreements 
have an added significance in signaling 
the need for additional controls on other 
equally horrible weapons of war. In- 
deed, a thorough review is needed of all 
weapons that cause unnecessary suffer- 
ing and are indiscriminate in their ef- 
fects. Building upon the positive mo- 
mentum of the Geneva Protocol and the 
Biological Convention, ways will hope- 
fully be found soon to bring about new 
additional agreements. To that end I 
pledge my continued efforts. 

Because it sets this issue into clear 
perspective I am inserting the Times edi- 
torial in the Recorp at this point and 
recommend it to the reading of my col- 
leagues. 
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GLIMMER or SANITY 


After half a century a President of the 
United States has signed the 1925 treaty pro- 
hibiting poisonous gases in battle, thereby 
joining the major nations of the world in one 
small but symbolic step against the lasting 
cruelties of bizarre weapons. A second con- 
vention, renouncing biological warfare, has 
also been approved and will be formally rati- 
fied by Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

In the age of intercontinental nuclear wea- 
pons with multiple warheads, no corner of 
the earth is immune from conflagration. Yet 
it is still important to limit or ban other de- 
bilitating forms of warfare that are, ironical- 
ly, called “conventional.” It is difficult for 
participants or innocent civilians to choose 
their weapons on the small battlefields that 
erupt around the world. Nations must do so. 

Various Geneva conventions require up- 
dating further to restrict belligerents. Last 
spring a conference called by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment and the International Committee of 
the Red Cross heard recommendations to 
prohibit or restrain particularly horrible 
weapons: incendiary weapons such as na- 
palm and phosphorous, high-explosive anti- 
personnel mines and modern fragmentation 
bombs, Last summer the United States and 
the Soviet Union issued a joint statement 
calling for measures against environmental 
modification—“rain-making” that can flood 
riceflelds as well as roadways. 

A thorough review is needed of all war 
weapons that cause unnecessary suffering 
and are indiscriminate in their effects, par- 
ticularly upon civilian populations. Codifi- 
cation and agreements are required to reaf- 
firm and develop international humanitarian 
laws. The two agreements approved by Pres- 
ident Ford, after long efforts by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, are significant 
signals of the need for other controls on 
weaponry and warfare. 


REINSTATE CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT SURVIVOR ANNUITIES 


t 


, 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which would 
reinstate civil service retirement sur- 
vivor annuities for certain widows and 
widowers whose remarriages occurred 
before July 18, 1966. 

The need for this legislation diminishes 
every day—as death claims those few in- 
dividuals who would benefit from the en- 
actment of this legislation. Thus, we 
must act before it is too late to help the 
still surviving widows and widowers. Mr. 
Speaker, several week ago, Mrs. Alice 
M. Miles visited my office to urge my sup- 
port for this legislation. Her followup 
letter, which I include for the benefit of 
my colleagues, better explains the reces- 
sity for this legislation. 

The text of the bill and the letter 
from Mrs. Miles follow: 

HR. — 

A bill to amend title 5, United States Code, 
to restore the survivor annuities of certain 
remarried spouses whose remarriages have 
terminated, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America tn Congress assembled, That section 

8341(g) of title 5, United States Code, is 
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amended by striking out “after July 18, 
1966” and inserting in lieu thereof “before, 
on, or after July 18, 1966”. 

Sec, 2, In the case of a surviving widow 
or widower— 

(1) whose survivor annuity payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund was terminated because of the remar- 
riage of the widow or widower before July 18, 
1966; and 

(2) whose remarriage is dissolved by 
death, divorce, or annulment before, on, or 
after such date; 
the survivor annuity shall be restored to such 
widow or widower commencing on (A) the 
date of the dissolution of such remarriage; 
or (B) the date of enactment of this section; 
whichever date is later, if 

(i) the surviving widow or widower elects 
to receive such survivor annuity in lieu of 
a survivor benefit to which the widow or 
widower may be entitled, under subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, or another retirement system for Gov- 
ernment employees, by reason of the remar- 
riage; and 

(ii) any lump sum paid on termination 
of the survivor annuity is repaid to the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 

ELKHORN, Wis., January 23, 1975. 

Deak Mr, LEHMAN: I'm very grateful for 
the time you gave me and the interest you 
showed in the strange small exclusion of a 
bunch of old women from the liberalizations 
of survivor pensions provisions. It is such an 
egregious cruelty it can only have been acci- 
dental. PL 89-504 (1966) was liberalized in 
this respect by PL 91-93 (1969), but excluded 
all survivors whose remarriages took place 
before enactment of PL 89-504. In this re- 
spect, Civil Service pensions are unique, 
since all the other Federal Pension systems, 
such as Social Security, extended the liberal- 
ization to everyone whose second marriage 
had terminated. 

The two bills which died in House Com- 
mittee last session were HR 5672 and HR 
9139. Either would have let us onto the back 
of the wagon for the ride, instead of leaving 
us by the side of the road when the younger 
ones pulled ahead. 

In a letter, November 15, 1974, Thomas 
Linsley told Senator Nelson that the Civil 
Service Commission estimated 3,500 persons, 
involving $7 or $8 million, would be affected 
by letting us aboard. The number and ex- 
pense declines each year because of deaths, 
and the group will in the end self-destruct. 
The miniscule number of persons, micro- 
scopic amount of money, and lack of interest 
in survivors will all work against passage of 
a bill to correct this situation. I guess that 
is why we'll have to trust that some people 
with compassion will help. Like you all, 
maybe? 

Faithfully, 
ALICE M. MILES, 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 30, 1975 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to a 
statesman, an American, & jurist, and a 
just plain down-to-earth individual, the 
Honorable Gene Worley. 

Judge Worley was already a Member 
of this body when I joined it in August 
of 1946. He was most helpful to me as was 
his custom and I shall never forget him. 
The Texas delegation rejoiced in his ap- 
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pointment to the bench by President 
Harry Truman in 1950 and Judge Worley 
served with distinction in the capacity 
of judge on the U.S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals until his death. He 
Was a man of an era gone by but brought 
his wisdom and knowledge to every office 
in which he was privileged to serve. He 
was a good friend of mine, as was his 
entire family and I, for one, shall miss 
him much. 


FORMER CONGRESSMAN ORIE S. 
WARE—A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


HON. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my unhappy duty to report to the 
Congress that former Congressman Orie 
S. Ware of Covington, Ky., died at the 
age of 92 on December 16, 1974. He had 
given a lifetime of service, not only to 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, but also 
to mankind and to our Nation and the 
principles under which we live. 

In an interview but a short while back 
he was quoted as saying: 

I have lived a great period—electricity, the 
auto, airplane, radio, television, space ex- 
ploration, inventive genius and industrial 
development. 

On the other hand, the simple general rules 
of 2000 years ago—integrity and honesty, 
love and charity—remain the real funda- 
mentals of good living and a good life. 


Orie Ware's long and exemplary life 
gave credit to his ideals. He was born in 
Peace Grove in Pendleton County, Ky., 
on May 11 in 1882. He attended the pub- 
lie schools of Covington, Ky., was gradu- 
ated from the University of Cincinnati 
Law School and was admitted to the 
Kentucky bar in 1903. His life has 
spanned almost one-half of that Bicen- 
tennial which we celebrate next year. 

As the dean of the Kentucky bar, ac- 
tive in the practice until his death, in 
daily attendance at his office and in 
counseling with the junior members of 
his firm, including his son, Senator Jas. 
Ware, he nonetheless found time to de- 
vote a significant part of his life to pub- 
lic service. He was Covington’s postmas- 
ter at the time of Woodrow Wilson; Con- 
gressman under Calvin Coolidge, and 
Kenton circuit judge under President 
Eisenhower. 

Orie Ware left behind him a legacy of 
precept, friendship, integrity, and devo- 
tion to duty which will long be remem- 
bered; he was a man dedicated to his 
people, who left behind a devoted family 
and friends. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I insert an 
article about Orie Ware which appeared 
in the December 17 edition of the Ken- 
tucky Post: 

Otw 5, Ware Des at 92 
(By Jim Blair) 

Orie Ware is dead. 

At the age of 92, the well-known Coving- 
ton lawyer and judge, died quietly at his 
home at 2523 Elliott St., Ft. Mitchell, at 2:30 
p.m. Monday. 
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Ware, the oldest practicing attorney in 
Kentucky and the Commonwealth’s senior 
33d degree Mason, had been in good health 
up to the time of his death, though he had 
suffered a heart attack in 1954. 

Orie Solomon Ware, the fourth generation 
of his damily to live in northern Kentucky, 
was born May 11, 1882, in a log cabin at 
Peach Grove in Pendleton County. 

His father, Solomon Grizzel Ware, ran a 
country store which, his son was later to re- 
call, “sold everything from pins to caskets.” 

Ware admired his father tremendously and 
it was his boyhood ambition to follow in his 
footsteps as ringmaster of the Campbell 
County Fair at Alexandria. 

“Standing there in the ring,” he told Ken- 
tucky Post Staff Writer John Murphy three 
years ago, "cracking the whip and letting the 
horses in to be judged, my Dad was the big- 
gest man in the world.” 

“Life was primitive when I was a young- 
ster,” Ware told Murphy. “We kept milk in 
the well. Police on the beats Ht the street 
lamps. There were no paved roads.” 

But boyhood dreams soon gave way to ma- 
ture ambitions, and Ware decided on a career 
in law. 

Ware went to Ohio for his legal training, 
graduating in 1903 from Cincinnati Law 
School. He was the last surviving member of 
his class of 1917. 

He immediately was admitted to the bar 
and returned to Covington to establish his 
practice. 

On Sept. 19, 1906, he married Louise Cul- 
bertson in the old Madison Ave. Presbyterian 
Church. The couple lived together until Mrs. 
Ware's death in December 1972. 

Orie Ware quickly made a name for him- 
self—both politically and personally. 

A life-long Democrat, he was named Cov- 
ington Postmaster by President Wilson in 
1914 and held the position until 1921. He was 
® member of the House of Representatives 
1927-1929; a U.S. commissioner in Coving- 
ton 1942-1947 and Kenton circuit judge 1957- 
1958. 

Ware was known for his impartiality and 
fairness—the value of which sometimes was 
lost on criminals who appeared before him. 

Kentucky Post Staff Wirter Burl Russel re- 
calls the case of a man scheduled to appear 
before Judge Ware. 

“In a pretrial interview the man told his 
sorry little tale and the reporter concluded 
by saying, ‘Well, you know Orie Ware is a 
fair judge." 

“Hell yes! I know he is a fair man,” the 
accused snorted. 

“But that’s not what I need, I want a judge 
who will believe my story.” 

Ware also was known for his prodigious 
memory. “He had the most remarkable power 
of recall of any man I've ever known,” Ware’s 
son and law partner James Ware said. 

“He knew everyone's birthday and he would 
go up and down the street and tell everyone 
how old they were,” the younger Ware said. 
“A lot of people will rest easy now.” 

Former Kentucky Post Staff Writer Howard 
Raver remembers the time he and Orie Ware 
were having lunch at Ramey's Cafeteria, Coy- 
ington. Ware recited the name and tenure of 
every Covington mayor since 1920. 

Ware, an active Mason, was a past grand 
master of Kentucky and was a member of 
Covington Lodge No. 109, the Scottish Rite 
and the Olika Shrine. 

In recent years he had become something 
of a local sage and oracle and on several oc- 
casions reminisced about his life and what it 
had meant to him, 

“I have lived in a great period—electricity, 
the auto, airplane, radio, television, space ex- 
ploration, inventive genius and industrial de- 
velopment,” he said in a 1971 interview. 

“On the other hand,” he went on, “the sim- 
ple general rules of 2000 years ago ... integ- 
rity and honesty, love and charity ... remain 
the real fundamentals of good living and a 
good life.” 
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Orie Ware was one of the most active mem- 
bers of Covington’s First Baptist Church. He 
worshipped in the church for over half a 
century and was a member of the trustees 
and board of deacons for nearly 45 years. 

“Back in the 20’s there was an $80 million 
campaign put on by the Southern Baptist 
Convention,” Jim Ware remembers. “Dad 
spoke at every Baptist church in Kenton and 
Campbell Counties.” 

Other survivors: daughter, Mrs. Louise 
Wile, Lexington; sister, Mrs. Norbert Gainey, 
Columbus, O. 

Grandchildren, Patricia Ware Rothwell, 
Lexington, Cathryn Terwort, Park Hills, Ann 
Ware, Ft. Mitchell, Louise Wile, Lexington, 
Joe Wile Jr., Lexington, Edith Louise Helm, 
Sarah Helm, both Louisville, and Mary Mc- 
Brayer, Covington. 

Great-grandchildren, John C. and Ann 
Rothwell, both Lexington, William Ware Ter- 
wort, Park Hills, Cathryn, Virginia, and Eliza- 
beth Wile, all Lexington, Joe Helm Jr., Lucy, 
and John Blakey Helm all Louisville, and 
Sarah Randolph and John Lawton McBrayer, 
both Covington. 

Services: 1 p.m, Thursday, First Baptist 
Church, Covington. Visitation: 4 to 9 p.m. 
Wednesday, Swindler, Latonia. Burial: High- 
land Cemetery. 

The family suggests memorials to charity 
of choice. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES MARKET 
BOARD 


HON. W. S. (BILL) STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
securities industry in this country is in 
the midst of change. Some of these 
changes will take the form of refining 
certain “housekeeping” procedures. Most 
of these are spelled out in H.R. 10, the 
recently introduced Securities Reform 
Act of 1975, which is identical to the 
omnibus securities bill reported almost 
unanimously by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee late in the 
93d Congress. 

Other changes which the securities in- 
dustry and markets will be experiencing 
in the very near future will result in 
significant structural changes. Some of 
these will be brought about by the un- 
fixing of Commission rates, by virtue of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s adoption of rule 19b-3 last week, 
and by the establishment of a national 
securities market system for securities 
trading as provided for in title VI of 
H.R. 10. The bill directs the SEC to 
establish such a system which is to in- 
clude, as a minimum, a transactional re- 
porting system, a composite quotation 
system, and a scheme of regulation to 
provide for fair competition between 
competitors in the system. 

The development and implementation 
of these three aspects of the national 
securities market system is no easy 
undertaking. How this is accomplished 
will impact directly on the viability of 
the securities industry, the corporations 
raising capital through the equities mar- 
kets, and the public investors who directly 
or indirectly commit their funds to the 
growth of America’s publicly owned 
companies. Given the nature of this 
undertaking, whose outcome is uncer- 
tain from the outset, and given the 
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tremendous impact which the national 
securities market system will have on the 
markets, the securities industry, and 
public investors, an impact those of us 
who are committed to this undertaking 
wish to be favorable, I introduced a bill 
last Congress which would create a self- 
regulatory body—The National Securi- 
ties Market Board—that would contrib- 
ute to the development of the system as 
well as be responsible for the system’s 
operation and regulation. I am reintro- 
ducing that bill today. 

One of the major advantages of the 
Board is that it would introduce a 
greater degree of flexibility into the sys- 
tem’s operational and regulatory frame- 
work. Subject to SEC and congressional 
oversight, the Board would be in a posi- 
tion to react quickly and in the public 
interest to day-to-day management and 
regulatory problems while also being in 
a position to evaluate the system and 
anticipate problems without waiting on 
Congress for enabling legislation. There 
is much talk about the evolution of the 
national securities market system, but 
no one really knows what this evolution 
will entail. By delegating to the Board 
authority over key elements of the sys- 
tem, both industry and the public would 
be assured of maximum involvement in 
guiding the system’s evolution. 

A second advantage is the clear deline- 
ation of regulatory responsibility for the 
national securities market system. The 
Board would not add another regulatory 
layer; rather it would prevent the occur- 
rence of either overlapping regulatory 
responsibilities or a void of self-regula- 
tory authority. My bill would accomplish 
this by providing that the securities ex- 
changes and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers would continue to per- 
form those self-regulatory functions not 
performed by the Board. The Board’s au- 
thority would be limited to the national 
securities market system: the criteria for 
determining the eligibility of securities to 
be traded within the system, and the 
criteria governing and regulating a trans- 
actional reporting system and a com- 
posite quotation system. 

Before briefly summarizing the bill’s 
provisions, it should be pointed out that 
I am introducing this proposal in bill 
form in order to facilitate the solicitation 
of comment and review. I plan to offer 
offer this bill as an amendment to title 
VI of H.R. 10, if that is the vehicle chosen 
by the subcommittee for markup. 

In reviewing and commenting on this 
proposal, I would encourage interested 
parties to focus on: First, the need for a 
self-regulatory body for the national se- 
curities market system—an industry 
board with public representation—and 
second, the areas of the system over 
which the self-regulatory body should be 
granted jurisdiction in order to insure 
that the system operates smoothly, in 
the public interest, and with an eye to- 
ward future needs. After these major 
substantive points are addressed, then 
I think it would be helpful to comment 
on other provisions such as how many 
Board members there should be, how 
they should be elected, who they should 
represent, et cetera. 

We are fast approaching the imple- 
mentation of key elements of the na- 
tional securities market system. I would 
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hope that if there is no consensus over 
other matters, there would at least be 
consensus on the need to stop haggling 
over who would have veto power and 
who should receive special privileges in 
the system. 

I would also hope that this proposal 
coupled with agreements hammered out 
last Congress on important provisions of 
H.R. 10 would be recognized as positive 
steps in the direction of designing the 
new system before it designs itself in 
an ad hoc fashion to the possible detri- 
ment of the industry, listed corporations, 
public investors, and the Nation's capital 
markets. 

EXPLANATION 


The bill adds a new section, section 
15B, to the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. Subsections (a) and (b) of the new 
section attempt to indicate the nature 
of a national securities market system 
and to specify what may be some of its 
components. Subsection (a) contains 
certain findings concerning the country’s 
capital markets and the need to develop 
a national securities market system, in- 
cluding a national self-regulatory body 
to govern and operate the system sub- 
ject to SEC oversight and regulation. 

Subsection (b) directs the SEC to take 
all steps as may be authorized by the new 
section to establish such a system, and 
the subsection states that such a system 
shall include, at a minimum, a transac- 
tional reporting system, a composite 
quotation system, and until such time 
as the self-regulatory body is effectively 
established, rules to establish criteria for 
securities to be qualified for trading in 
the system. 

Subsection (c) provides that the SEC 
must appoint a National Market Board 
at least 3 years after the enactment of 
the Securities Acts Amendments of 
1974—H.R. 5050. The SEC may defer 
appointment of the Board for periods up 
to 2 years, but such periods must not 
exceed a total of 4 additional years from 
the 3-year time period. In deferring the 
appointment of the Board, the SEC must 
give Congress prior notice and state its 
reasons therefor. 

Subsection (d) states that the SEC 
must appoint 15 members to the Board 
who will be reasonably representative 
of registered exchanges and national 
securities associations; likely classes of 
participants in the system—securities 
information processors, marketmakers, 
specialists, and brokers and dealers— 
investors; the public; and other persons 
as the Commission may deem appro- 
priate. 

Subsection (e) gives the appointed 
Board 1 year within which time to file 
with the SEC a proposed constitution 
and rules which must provide for, among 
other things, fair and equitable proce- 
dures for the election of successors to 
members of the Board reasonably repre- 
sentative of the persons identified in 
subsection (d). 

Subsection (f) provides that the SEC 
must approve or require modifications 
of the proposed constitution and rules 
120 days after the filing, or within such 
longer period of time as the SEC deter- 
mines necessary, after providing inter- 
ested parties with an opportunity for 
oral or written comments. 
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Subsection (g) delineates the Board’s 
area of jurisdiction. The Board’s rules 
shall: First, establish criteria for deter- 
mining the eligibility of securities to be 
traded within the system; and, second, 
establish criteria governing and regu- 
lating a consolidated transactional 
reporting system and a composite 
quotation system. 

Subsection (h) gives the SEC respon- 
sibility for promulgating rules to assure 
the fair and equitable treatment of all 
participants in the system and to co- 
ordinate functions among the various 
markets comprising the system. 

Subsection (i) prohibits any securi- 
ties exchange or securities association 
from maintaining or enforcing any rule 
or any action that would be inconsistent 
with the rules promulgated pursuant to 
subsections (g) and (h). 

Subsection (j) provides that the SEC 
will have the same authority with re- 
spect to the Board, its constitution, and 
its rules and amendments thereto as the 
SEC has with respect to registered secu- 
rities exchanges and securities associa- 
tions on the day after enactment of the 
Securities Acts Amendments of 1974. 

Finally, subsection (k) gives the Board 
authority to assess participants in the 
system reasonable fees to finance the 
cost of the Board's operations and to 
contract with suppliers and operators of 
equipment needed to perform the appro- 
priate functions of the system. 


MOBILE HEALTH UNIT ACT OF 1975 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, comprehensive health services are un- 
available in many urban and rural areas 
due to the lack of facilities, equipment, 
and health care professionals. In re- 
sponse to this need, I am today introduc- 
ing legislation to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the purchase and equipping of 
mobile health units. Under the provisions 
of the bill, grants would be made availa- 
ble to qualified public and private non- 
profit agencies, organization, and insti- 
tutions to assist them in meeting the cost 
of purchasing the mobile health units to 
provide needed health services to in- 
dividuals residing in medically under- 
served areas. 

The text of the bill follows: 

HR. 2304 
A bill to amend title VI of the Public Health 

Service Act to provide for adequate out- 

patient care in medically underserved 

areas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House. of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Mobile Health Unit 
Act of 1975”. 
AMENDMENT TO THE PUBLIC 
ACT 

Sec. 2. Title VI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C 201) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new part: 
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“Part E—PvuRCHASE OF MOBILE HEALTH UNITS 
FOR MEDICALLY UNDERSERVED AREAS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec, 651. It is the purpose of this part to 
assist in the provision of adequate health 
care through special project grants for the 
purchase of mobile health units to provide 
needed health services to individuals resid- 
ing In medically underserved areas. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 652. For the purposes of this part, 
the term— 

*‘(1) ‘mobile health unit’ means a van, 
trailer, truck, bus, or other similar vehicle 
properly equipped to provide needed health 
services (including dental care) in a desig- 
nated medically underserved area; and 

“(2) ‘medically underserved area’ means 
an urban or rural area or population group 
designated by the Secretary as an area or 
population group with a shortage of per- 
sonal health services. Such a designation 
may be made by the Secretary only after 
consideration of comments, if any, of (A) 
each State comprehensive health planning 
agency designated pursuant to section 314 
(a) of this Act covering in whole or in part 
such area, or (B) each areawide comprehen- 
sive health planning agency designated pur- 
suant to section 314(b) of this Act, cover- 
ing In whole or in part such area. 

“GRANTS FOR THE PURCHASE OF MOBILE 
HEALTH UNITS 

“Sec. 653. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants to qualified public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions to assist them in meeting the cost of 
purchasing mobile health units. In no case 
shall a grant under this section be equal to 
more than 75 per centum of the cost of such 
mobile health units, 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out the purposes of this section 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976; $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977; and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1978. 

“(c) Funds appropriated by law to carry 
out the purposes of this section shall be ob- 
ligated and expended in the manner pro- 
vided for by law for their intended purposes; 
and no part of any such funds shall be im- 
pounded after the date of enactment of this 
part, whether by withholding or delaying 
their obligation or expenditure, by terminat- 
ing projects, programs, or activities for which 
they were appropriated, or by taking any 
other kind of executive action which effec- 
tively precludes their obligation or expendi- 
ture. 

“APPLICATION REQUIREMENT 

“Sec. 654. (a) For each project grant made 
under this section an application shall be 
submitted to the Secretary for approval in 
such form and containing such information 
as he may require. Such application shall set 
forth as a minimum— 

“(1) a detailed description of the services 
to be provided; 

“(2) a detailed description of the manner 
in which such services will be provided; 

“(3) the source of the 25 per centum of 
the cost of the mobile health units to be 
provided by the applicant; 

“(4) assurances that the personnel needed 
to properly staff such mobile health units 
shall be available; 

“(5) a guarantee that such mobile units 
as are acquired in whole or in part with 
assistance under this part shall not be dis- 
posed of in any manner other than prescribed 
by the Secretary in regulations. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this part until he has considered the 
comments, if any, of the planning agencies 
established under sections 314(a) or 314(b) 
covering in whole or in part the area to be 
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“PAYMENTS 
“Sec, 655. Grants under this part shall be 
paid in advance or by way of reimbursement 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as in the judgment of the Secretary will 
best carry out the purposes of this part.” 


INDIAN FARMERS FERTILIZER CO- 
OPERATIVE AND THE COOPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A, 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, world 
food shortages concern all of us. And 
there is no simple solution in sight. But 
as the following materials illustrate, 
many dedicated people are trying to do 
something. 

The role of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A. in helping to make possible 
the construction of the Indian Farmers 
Fertilizer Cooperative—IFFCO—plant 
dedicated November 8, 1974, is worth 
noting. President Stanley Dreyer’s No- 
vember 27, 1974, report to the coopera- 
tive league board members and IFFCO 
Board Chairman Jashvant Mehta’s wel- 
coming speech at the dedication of the 
facility are worth recording in our REC- 
orp, Both show that cooperation is the 
key ingredient if we are to progress and 
to solve the urgent problems facing the 
world, 

The report follows: 

THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
OF THE U.S.A., 
November 27, 1974. 
To: Cooperative League Board Members, 
Re: Cooperative Contributions to Food Pro- 
duction. 

As this letter is written, we are approach- 
ing Thanksgiving. Shelby Southard has just 
returned after representing us at the World 
Food Conference, and the hard facts of the 
world food shortages are very much on our 
minds, At the same time, it is likely that 
most of us will be having more to eat than 
we should as we sit down to the Thanksgiv- 
ing table. 

The Cooperative League and other U.S. co- 
operatives have one impressive joint accom- 
plishment for which they can be grateful 
this holiday season—the inauguration of 
the Indian Farmers Fertilizer Cooperative 
(IFFCO) plant on November 8, officially ded- 
icated by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

We have had an office in India for 20 years, 
as you know, funded in part by the Co- 
operative League Fund, the Government of 
India, and more recently assisted by funds 
from AID, Recognition of our support and 
warm gratitude for our efforts were extended 
during the dedication ceremonies for the 
IFFCO plant by Mr. Mehta, the IFFCO board 
chairman, and others, including the Minister 
of State for Civil Supplies and Industry, and 
the chief executive officer of IFFCO, Mr. 
Pothen, 

You can take humble pride in this event 
and the appreciation expressed to the Co- 
operative League for our efforts. Now In- 
dian cooperators will be producing over 800,- 
000 tons of fertilizer per year in their own 
complex, You can imagine what this $120,- 
000,000 project will mean to the Indian peo- 
ple in an era of shortages. We probably could 
have made no greater contribution than this 
to help Indian farmers develop the capacity 
to help themselves in improying the standard 
of living of the Indian people. 

To me, this inauguration symbolizes one of 
the Cooperative League’s finest hours and 
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demonstrates what cooperation among coop- 
eratives can accomplish. I want you to share 
the significance of this event and am thus 
enclosing a copy of Mr. Mehta’s remarks 
during the dedication ceremony, with spe- 
cial references to the Cooperative League 
and U.S. cooperative marked. 

Representing U.S. cooperatives on the plat- 
form in these ceremonies were Roy Wiebe, 
past chairman of Cooperative Fertilizers In- 
ternational; Don Thomas, CFI president, and 
Rex Wingard, Cooperative League representa- 
tive In India. 

It is my plan to visit the IFFCO plants and 
our India office In late February on my way to 
the International Cooperative Alliance execu- 
tive committee meeings in Tokyo. I will con- 
vey your greetings along with those of our 
organization at that time. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY DREYER. 
WELCOME SPEECH BY THE IFFCO CHAIRMAN, 
JASHVANT MEHTA, NOVEMBER 8, 1974 

It is my privilege to welcome all of you to 
this pleasant function. In your distinguished 
presence the Prime Minister {[Mrs. Gandhi] 
will today dedicate to the farmers of the na- 
tion IFFCO's fertiilzer plan* located at Kalol. 
We have today built what Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru called ‘a Temple of Technology”. I will 
like to mention certain unique features of 
this enterprise. Firstly, this is the largest co- 
operative venture in the country. Secondly, 
this is the result of coming together of co- 
operative organizations of two largest democ- 
racies in the world, namely, India and 
U.S. . . . Thirdly, this is perhaps the only 
large industry owned by the consumers in 
this country. To those of us who have been 
associated with the project, this is a day of 
consumation and pride. 

US. Cooperatives have established a very 
strong position in fertilizer manufacture and 
distribution in that country. The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. made available to us this 
US. experience and offered cooperation be- 
tween the cooperative movements of U.S.A. 
and that of India which had already many 
faceted achievements. The Government of 
India, the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation and the National Cooperative 
Union of India were actively involved in 
promoting and organizing IFFCO. At the 
same time Cooperative Fertilizers Interna- 
tional was organized in USA by the American 
Cooperatives to channel their effort at in- 
ternational cooperative assistance. There has 
been fruitful cooperation between the con- 
cerned organizations with the result that the 
project has been completed successfully. The 
Plant has been located at Kalol to avail of 
the natural gas which is the best feedstock 
for production of Ammonia. 

The total complex of IFFCO consists of an 
Ammonia Plant of 910 tons per day, a Urea 
Pliant of 1200 tons per day at Kalol and an 
KPK Plant of 1200 tons per day at the Kan- 
dia Port. The total capital cost was estimated 
at Rs.92 crores, out of which Rs.64 crores 
relate to the plants at Kalol. We have been 
fortunate to complete the projects very near- 
ly within the estimates, The share capital has 
been contributed by the Cooperatives and 
the Government of India. The loan capital 
has been raised from the Government of In- 
dia, the Government of USA and Indian fi- 
nancing institutions. The balance foreign ex- 
change requirements were met by credit as- 
sistance from the Governments of U.K, and 
the Netherlands. Thus, this is a venture not 
only between Cooperatives and the Govern- 
ment of this country but Governments of 
three foreign countries haye also helped. I 
would particularly emphasize the fact that 
the Cooperatives of India have contributed 
over Rs.10 crores as share capital for this 
project. This is the biggest endeavour by 
the cooperatives in any single venture in 
the country. The funds have been raised 
from &bout 25,000 cooperative societies rang- 
Ing from village societies, intermediate so- 
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cieties and state cooperative federations in 
ten States of the country. 

The project has been completed almost 
within the original time schedule. This is 
due to unstinted work put in by my col- 
leagues, Managing Director and his team of 
officers, officers of CFI, contractors, both 
Indian and foreign, and large number of 
workers. This epitomizes triumph of Indian 
technology and shows what a proper team 
work can achieve. 

The cooperatives in the country have a 
large net-work for distribution of fertilizers 
even in remote areas. The system already 
distrbiutes more than 50% of the fertilizer 
consumed in the country. The relative share 
of the cooperatives in the distribution is 
bound to increase in the coming years. It 
was therefore considered necessary that the 
cooperatives should have their own manu- 
facturing units, thereby assuring them of 
uninterrupted supplies. IFFCO is the first 
venture in this direction and the Fifth Five 
Year Plan envisages expansion of fertilizer 
production in the Cooperative Sector. As far 
as IFFCO is concerned, another fertilizer 
project at Phulpur has been sanctioned. 
These plants are jointly owned by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Cooperatives, who 
are the consumers. It has been decided that 
all the products of these plants, shall be 
distributed only through the cooperative sys- 
tem. Thus the consumers have been provided 
the opportunity of ownership as well as man- 
agement of the manufacturing units. This is 
an experiment in the right direction .. . 

. » - We have amidst us Mr. Wiebe, the for- 
mer Chairman of CFI and representatives of 
the U.S. Embassy and U.K. High Commission 
in India. Since their countries are associated 
with this project, it must be a matter of 
gratification to them, as it is a pleasure for 
us, that they are able to witness the function, 
There are many distinguished guests from 
abroad and India who have responded to our 
invitation and are present here to grace the 
occasion. To all of them I extend most warm 
welcome. 


ON THE STATEMENT OF SENATOR 
HENRY M. JACKSON ON THE 
TRADE REFORM ACT OF 1974 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recor for consideration of 
this body and the public a comprehen- 
sive statement by Senator Henry M. 
Jackson on the events surrounding the 
announcement by Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger that the Soviet Union 
has decided not to bring into force the 
1972 Trade Agreement. 

I commend this vital statement to all 
of my colleagues in this body who have 
steadfastly stood by their support of the 
freedom of emigration ‘amendment 
which became a part of the Trade Reform 
Act of 1974. I join my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Jackson, in my con- 
tinuing support of the Trade Reform,Act 
and hope that détente can and will be 
expanded with the Soviet Union through 
® more rational interpretation of the 
legislative actions we have taken, in ac- 
cord with the administration, to allow 
most favored nations status to be 
granted to the Soviet Union. We also 
agree that the problems surrounding 
limitation of credits to the Soviet Union 
comprise a principal reason for the 
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Soviets’ decision not to implement their INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


1972 agreements with our Government, 
Under present economic circumstances, 
America is no longer a cornucopia of 
credit, 

It is also our fervent hope that the 
Soviet Union will not retreat from their 
stated commitments to allow people seek- 
ing to emigrate the right to do so free of 
harassment, loss of employment or other 
forms of deterrence. As great powers, we 
cannot afford the sight of restrictions on 
the basic right of emigration for reunion 
of families and other reasons. We are 
watching and hoping that compassion in 
emigration policy will increase, despite 
this temporary setback in trade affairs. 
There is little reason for the Soviet 
Union to suspend what its leadership 
has said many times is in keeping with 
its own policies. Senator Jackson's im- 
portant statement is as follows : 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENRY M, JACKSON 

ON SECRETARY KISSINGER’Ss ANNOUNCEMENT 

or JANUARY 14 

On January 14, Secretary of State Kissinger 
informed us that the Soviet Union has de- 
cided not to bring into force the 1972 Trade 
Agreement granting Moscow most-favored- 
nation treatment by the United States sub- 
ject to implementing legislation. The Secre- 
tary’s announcement, which came as a com- 
plete surprise to me and to my Congressional 
colleagues, has given rise to confusion, specu- 
lation, and misunderstanding. The time has 
come to set the record straight. 

At the outset, I wish to make my own posi- 
tion clear: to me, genuine detente requires 
freer movement of people and ideas, and not 
just of machinery or wheat. I continue to be- 
lieve that the economic power of the United 
States should be pressed into the service of 


human rights, and I continue to believe that 
the courageous men and women fighting for 
their freedom in the Soviet Union are worthy 
of our support. I will not abandon their cause, 
whether under pressure from the cold-hearted 
in Moscow, or the faint-hearted in Washing- 
ton. 


TRADE WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


I continue to support expanded trade with 
the Soviet Union, despite its rejection of the 
1972 agreement; and ordinary commercial 
trade—profitable to both sides, and requiring 
no government subsidies—may well continue 
to grow. But the fact is that to the Soviets 
the 1972 Trade Agreement was designed to 
bring not so much our trade, as our aid— 
in the form of a huge infusion of American 
capital at subsidized interest rates. On this 
we have the authority of Dr. Kissinger in his 
January 13 Business Week interview: 

“The Soviet Union was much more inter- 
ested in credits than it was in trade be- 
cause, for the next four or five years, it will 
have very little to give in reciprocal trade.” 

The Trade Agreement of 1972 was not, in 
economic terms, the sort of “mutually bene- 
ficial trade relations with the Soviet Union” 
Secretary Kissinger espoused in his January 
14 statement; rather the stream of benefits in 
that agreement flowed one way only—east to 
Moscow. Well aware of this, Congress insisted 
that the imbalance of benefits be redressed— 
not in economic terms (for there is no real 
prospect of that), and not in geopolitical 
terms (where Soviet accommodation has 
proved wholly elusive), but in terms of 
movement toward the implementation of 
Article XIII of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which provides for free emi- 
gration. Despite the Administration's timid- 
ity, the judgment of Congress prevailed. By 
overwhelming margins in both Houses, credits 
and most-favored-nation treatment were 
linked to elementary human rights, 


By acceding to the “International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination” in 1969, the Soviet 
Union acknowledged that emigration policy 
goes beyond the limits implied by the term 
“internal affairs.” Soviet ratification of this 
convention ended once and for all the pre- 
tense that Soviet emigration policy is an im- 
proper subject for action by the interna- 
tional community. The 1969 convention spec- 
ifles that: “... Parties undertake to... 
guarantee the right of everyone, without 
distinction as to race, colour, or national or 
ethnic origin . . . to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his coun- 
try.” The Jackson amendment, far from being 
an intrusion into anyone’s internal affairs, 
is one small step along the road to an in- 
ternational community based on law. Had the 
international community acted in this spirit 
at other times and places, much of the brutal- 
ity and suffering that have marked the first 
three quarters of the twentieth century 
might have been avoided. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JACKSON 
AMENDMENT 


On October 4, 1972, prior to the signing of 
the 1972 U.S.-Soviet Trade Agreement, more 
than 70 Senators joined me in introducing 
what became known as the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment. In December 1973 the House of 
Representatives passed this amendment by 
a vote of 319-80. At that time there were 
77 Senators cosponsoring the Jackson amend- 
ment in the Senate. Its passage was certain. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of reconciling 
the Soviet desire for unconditional American 
trade concessions and the Congressional view 
that these concessions should be accom- 
panied by Soviet action in the area of human 
rights, I, along with Senators Ribicoff and 
Javits, entered into negotiations with Sec- 
retary Kissinger aimed at producing a fair 
compromise. These negotiations, carried on 
over a period of nine months, led to agree- 
ment on the texts of two letters—one from 
Secretary Kissinger to me and one from me 
to Secretary Kissinger. The unique form of 
these letters, in which Dr. Kissinger con- 
veyed to the Congress assurances that he had 
received from various Soviet leaders, was de- 
veloped to accommodate the Soviet Union’s 
refusal to become a party to a government- 
to-government agreement relating to what 
they still contended was an internal matter. 

THE OCTOBER 18 COMPROMISE 


The negotiations that resulted in the ex- 
change of letters of October 18, 1974, were 
conducted over an extended period with the 
utmost care, At his press conference on Jan- 
uary 14, Secretary Kissinger explained why 
the negotiations were so protracted: 

“The reason the negotiations with the 
Senators took so long was our concern to 
make sure that we would communicate noth- 
ing that we could not back up. The Soviet 
Union gave us certain descriptions of their 
domestic practices, which we attempted to 
communicate as accurately as we could... 
they [the Soviets] have never disavowed the 
assurances or the statements in my letter 
[to Senator Jackson].” 

The compromise of October 18 was in es- 
sence this: the Administration would con- 
vey assurances to the Congress that the rate 
of emigration from the Soviet Union would 
increase and that punitive action against in- 
dividuals seeking to emigrate would cease. 
In exchange, I agreed to introduce an amend- 
ment to the trade bill that would enable the 
President to waive the credit and MFN re- 
strictions of the Jackson amendment for 18 
months with subsequent one-year waivers 
subject to Congressional approval. 

The compromise of October 18 had been 
negotiated with Secretary Kissinger and ap- 
proved by President Ford. It was an encour- 
aging example of constructive cooperation 
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between the Congress and the Administra- 
tion that effectively bridged our philosophi- 
cal differences on the substantive question 
of tying trade concessions to human rights. 
To implement the October 18 compromise 
the three Senators drafted, along with Ad- 
ministration and Finance Committee repre- 
sentatives, the agreed upon waiver authority. 
The Senate approved it by a vote of 88-0, and 
it was adopted by the full Congress with the 
trade bill on December 20. 

Having negotiated the October 18 com- 
promise in good faith, we thus delivered on 
our half of the bargain: we had authorized 
the President to extend MFN to the Soviet 
Union and to permit the Soviets to partici- 
pate in U.S. government credit programs. 
The Russians, for their part, were expected 
to live up to the assurances that Secretary 
Kissinger had been authorized to convey to 
the Congress. 

THE ASSURANCES ON EMIGRATION 


The October 18 compromise thus revolved 
around the assurances conveyed to Congress. 
As a result, the Soviet renunciation of the 
Trade Agreement cannot be understood un- 
less the substance of those assurances, and 
the attitude of the participants toward the 
compromise to which they led, is clear. On 
these issues Secretary Kissinger’s testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
December 3 is especially instructive. Asked 
about the nature of the assurances in his 
October 18 letter, Secretary Kissinger went 
beyond what had already been made public: 

“I have had many conferences on this sub- 
ject with Ambassador Dobrynin and con- 
ferences with Foreign Minister Gromyko .. . 
In addition, when President Ford took office 
he had some conferences in which the state- 
ments that I have made here were recon- 
firmed by the same individuals. Finally, 
General Secretary Brezhnev has made an- 
alogous statements to President Nixon, to 
myself and recently to President Ford. This 
is the structure of the assurances that we 
have.” 

Senator HARTKE. “Are the assurances then 
made from Mr. Brezhnev, Mr. Gromyko, and 
Mr. Dobrynin?” 

Secretary KISSINGER, “That is correct.” 

At the same hearing, urging support for 
the new proposed waiver amendment, Secre- 
tary Kissinger stated: 

“I believe a satisfactory compromise was 
achieved on an unprecedented and extra- 
ordinarily sensitive set of issues ...I be- 
lieve it is now essential to let the provisions 
and understandings of the compromise pro- 
ceed in practice.” 

Clearly, an arrangement such as the Octo- 
ber 18 compromise could only be negotiated 
on the basis of good faith on the part of all 
the participants, and continuing good faith 
was a prerequisite for its successful imple- 
mentation. Secretary Kissinger and Presi- 
dent Ford understood this well. As the Sec- 
retary put it on December 3: 

“This understanding which is reflected in 
these letters can operate only on the basis 
of good faith by all the parties concerned 
and good will among the Senators and our- 
selves ... This is a specific assurance which 
has been extended on a number of occasions, 
the violation of which would certainly be 
one that the Administration would take very 
seriously. The President, on a number of 
occasions, has told the three Senators that 
with respect to what is contained in our 
letter he believes that he can stand behind 
it.” 

As late as December 18, 1974, when the 
trade bill was under consideration in a 
House-Senate conference committee and 
after the Soviet news agency TASS released 
the text of a secret October 26 letter from 
Foreign Minister Gromyko to Secretary Kis- 
singer, the State Department formally com- 
mented that Mr. Gromyko's letter “does not 
in our view change the understandings re- 
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ferred to in the Secretary's letter to Senator 
Jackson of October 18.” 


GOOD FAITH AND THE SOVIET UNION 


I have quoted at length from remarks of 
the Secretary of State because I am aston- 
ished that, in all that has been said about 
the recent Soviet action, there has been so 
little recognition of the simple fact that the 
Soviet Union has unilaterally abrogated a 
good-faith compromise on which the ink was 
hardly dry. 

Reading the commentaries of the Soviet 
press one would have thought that there had 
never been a compromise on October 18, a 
lapse of memory that recalls George Or- 
well’s famous characterization of the Soviet 
Union as a country in which “yesterday's 
weather can be changed by decree.” It was 
a bizarre case of blaming the lender for the 
borrower's failure to pay his debts. Rather 
than saying plainly that the Soviets had 
reneged, the Administration sought to blame 
the Congress—and then to exploit the Soviet 
action to inhibit the Congress from playing 
its Constitutional role in establishing tariffs 
and regulating credits. 

Some commentators have suggested that 
the October 18 compromise might have 
worked if it had been kept secret. Not only 
is this contradicted by the repeated public 
reaffirmations by the Administration of the 
October 18 compromise after it had been 
announced but, more important, it implies 
that the Congress would have been willing 
to modify the Jackson amendment on the 
strength of intimations that there had been 
a “secret deal” that would justify such ac- 
tion. I could not ask my 534 Congressional 
colleagues to enact authority for the Presi- 
dent to waive the House-passed Jackson- 
Vanik amendment without a full disclosure 
of the compromise that justified doing so, 
nor could Congress have fulfilled its statu- 
tory obligation to review the implementation 
of the compromise after 18 months if it had 
remained secret. The fact is the Administra- 
tion fully understood that the compromise 
could not be a “secret deal.” 

EMIGRATION, CREDITS, AND THE FUTURE 

The $300 million ceiling on loans to the 
Soviet Union can, under existing law, be 
increased with Congressional approval. In my 
judgment, the Congress should not abdicate 
its responsibility to oversee the disposition 
of U.S. credits, particularly to the country 
whose policies require us to spend billions 
of dollars for defense, Congress cannot for- 
feit the public’s confidence by giving the Ad- 
ministration a multi-billion dollar blank 
check to subsidize the Soviet economy. On 
this matter, I would like to commend to my 
colleagues the excellent statement by Sen- 
ator Adlai Stevenson on January 21. 

In supporting the Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment the Congress has upheld the tradi- 
tional American commitment to individual 
liberty. In negotiating the compromise of 
October 18 and incorporating its provisions 
with the original Jackson-Vanik language 
into the Trade Act, the Congress acted both 
in the hope that our good faith would be 
rewarded by good faith on the Soviet side, 
and with the prudence of providing legisla- 
tive safeguards which deny the affected eco- 
nomic benefits to the Soviet Union in the 
event of bad faith. 

Our determination on these matters is all 
the more justified by President Ford's Jan- 
uary 21 statement that the Administration 
intends to “work with the Congress to ellm- 
inate any of the problems in the trade bill 
that might haye precipitated the action by 
the Soviet Union.” This unfortunate reaction 
suggests that we should reward an egregious 
Soviet breach of good faith with increased 
largesse and a weakening of our insistence 
that they move toward freer emigration. 

I do not believe that the Congress will 
respond to the disappointing Soviet move 
by abandoning its commitment to help bring 
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about the freer movement of people and ideas 
between East and West, and I expect the 
President and the Secretary of State to stand 
by their own commitments embodied in the 
October 18 compromise. 


BARNEE BREESKIN 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, many years 
ago a wise man said “give me the making 
of the songs of a nation and I care not 
who makes its laws.” Although this 
statement was made more than 200 
years ago, the truth of it was brought 
home here recently, when Senator Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat of Min- 
nesota, spoke at the dinner given by 
James W. Ballard, vice president of the 
Shoreham American Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. for Barnee Breeskin, writer 
of the well-known song, “Hail to the 
Redskins.” 

The dining room was filled with peo- 
ple from all walks of life, but mainly 
lawmakers, Members of Congress from 
both houses and both sides of the aisles. 
I was privileged to be there with my wife 
and to be seated with the honored guest, 
Barnee Breeskin. It was a gala and nos- 
talgic evening, and it proved to a great 
extent the gentleman’s observations 
about writing songs and writing laws. 

In addition to Senator and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, other Members present were: 
House Majority Leader THOMAS O'NEILL, 
House Minority Leader JOHN RHODES, 
Representative CORINNE (LINDY) Boscs, 
Senator CARL Curtis, Margaret Truman 
Daniel, and her husband; Argentine 
Ambassador Orfila, Redskin Coach 
George Allen, and many others of simi- 
lar official and unofficial standing. 

The tributes expressed that evening 
to Mr. Breeskin were best summed up 
by Hon. Donald S. Dawson, executive 
vice president of the P. T. Barnum Tent 
of Circus Saints and Sinners, and Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY. Excerpts from their re- 
marks follows: 

REMARKS OF DONALD S. DAWSON 

I am very happy to be in this distin- 
guished company, as the representative of 
Circus Saints & Sinners, where Barnee is 
Ringmaster of the Big Top, paying tribute 
to him, not only because I am a card-carry- 
ing saint and sinner; 

But also as one who came to Washing- 
ton a long time ago—April 27, 1933 to be 
exact—and danced in the Blue Room to 
Barnee’s music every Saturday night and 
every New Years’ Eve. 

What a great part of the good life of Wash- 
ington, Barnee has been through the years— 
and more importantly, what a great part 
he is going to play in the future good life 
of Washington, for I have found him to be 
a man of unlimited capacity for doing 
good—unselfishly. 

Circus Saints and Sinners is a charitable 
organization, which also believes in having 
a good time in the atmosphere of the circus, 
while it is doing good for others. This is our 
thing. 

As our President, Barnee is a real force in 


our life—a real force in the life of Wash- 
ington. 


When we picked him, we knew he was a 
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sinner—a good sinner—you have to be good 
to stay at the top around Washington as 
long as he has, 

We took a chance on his being a saint— 
because we couldn't find anyone else who 
would qualify. 

Cracking the whip and blowing the 
whistle in the center ring, he has brought 
fun and good fellowship to us in programs 
with a list of stellar attractions that cannot 
be excelled. 

I have found he knows more wonderful 
people who love him and are willing to do 
anything for him—who else could come up 
with Bill Simon, Henry Kissinger, Art Buch- 
wald, the Chairman of both national polit- 
ical parties on the same bill—Tip O'Neill, 
John Rhodes and on, and on as fall guys,— 
to be roasted alive in public—and like it. 

With an all-star cast of Louse biogra- 
phers—Barry Goldwater, Charlie Wakker, 
Mark Russell, Liz Carpenter, who also love 
Barnee. 

All for the benefit of charity to make life 
better for thousands of others—to give hap- 
piness, to give health, and to give hope. 

Yes, Barnee not only has his pitchfork 
as a sinner—and uses it well, but he has won 
his wings as a saint, and has an ironclad 
contract for the run of the show. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

Some people have been generous enough to 
suggest that I am not often at a loss for 
words. Others have suggested that such a 
loss might have certain beneficial effects. 

Be that as it may, to do justice to the long 
and richly varied career of Barnee Breeskin 
is to tax the powers of a Cicero. 

To do so is to return to a simpler and more 
gracious time—the age of the great theaters 
and the great hotels. 

We live in an era in which rock groups 
with names like Big Fat and the Pork Barrel 
are national idols for six months before they 
disappear into oblivion. But Barnee con- 
ducted the orchestra in the Blue Room for 
25 years. 

By any standard, this is a superlative rec- 
ord, and a testament to Barnee's excellent 
music and warm personal appeal. But there 
were other testaments to that charm, too. 

Perhaps the most notable occurred one 
night in 1943, when a promising young opera 
singer named Dolores DiMinni came to sing 
in the Blue Room. She struck a melodious 
chord in the heart of the conductor, and she 
and Barnee were married two years later. 

Mr. Justice Frank Murphy wrote them, 
regretting that Supreme Court Justices could 
not perform weddings, since they had only 
appellate jurisdiction. “In your case,” Justice 
Murphy said, “I am sure you will not need 
any court of appeal this side of heaven.” That 
sentiment proved prophetic, and is still true 
thirty years later. 

During their years together, Barnee and 
Dolores had two sons, both of whom are here 
tonight. 

David, the oldest, is assistant manager of 
Ferguson’s piano store in Wheaton, Mary- 
land, and an accomplished pianist in his cwn 
right. Steven's talents rum more to the area 
of high finance. He’s a claims adjuster for 
All-State Insurance. 

But before either David or Steven were 
born, Barnee had given birth to a far different 
sort of progeny when he wrote “Hail to the 
Redskins” in 1938, the year the team moved 
here from Boston. In fact, history has It that 
Barnee and Dolores had to adjust their mar- 
Tiage plans in order to attend a Redskins 
game. 

They were married on Saturday, October 
7th. But Barnee had to lead the band at the 
Redskins game the next day—thus creating 
the first football widow in American history. 

This second love affair would last for four- 
teen years, during which Barnee served as 
the official entertainment director for Red- 
ae owner George Preston Marshall until 
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Meantime, Barnee’s career at the Shoreham 
continued, and he played the favorite songs 
of Presidents and Congressmen—or what 
passed for their favorite songs. Harry Tru- 
man, for example, did not particularly like 
the “Missouri Waltz,” but he was stuck with 
it. Then—Senator Lyndon Johnson, however, 
enjoyed basking in “The Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You.” And whether Texas was watch- 
ing or not, the Shoreham was. 

It was watching so carefully, in fact, that 
in 1951 a group of Senators and other gentle- 
men of the night decided to give Barnee a 
party on his twenty-first anniversary at the 
hotel. He was presented with two pictures of 
Presidents: an autographed portrait of Harry 
Truman, and the engraved portrait of Grover 
Cleveland—on a $1,000 bill. 

So widespread and respected was Barnee’s 
reputation, that the entire party, including 
guest list, was reported in the Congressional 
Record. 

In late April 1957, Barnee received an un- 
precedented honor. 

No President had ever asked a local musi- 
clan to entertain at the White House. But 
when President and Mrs, Eisenhower held a 
state dinner to honor Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, Barnee was asked to play. 

Not only was this unprecedented, it was 
amazingly bi-partisan. It was common 
knowledge that Barnee used to play piano 
duets with President Truman, and had per- 
formed for all of Mr. Truman’s birthday 
parties. 

But Ike invited him anyway, and the even- 
ing was a great success, even for Mr. Sam, 
whose ear for music was not perhaps as keen 
as it might have been. The Speaker of the 
House grudgingly conceded that he had en- 
joyed the performance because, as he said, 
Barnee gave no encores.” 


OIL IMPORT TAX 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, regarding the vote soon to be 
taken on the resolution concerning Pres- 
ident Ford's oil import tax, I would insert 
at this point in the Recor», statements 
that offer positive alternatives to the 
negative and unfair taxation approach 
of the administration. 

Because of his world renown, I ask for 
and received the counsel of Hans Bethe, 
professor of theoretical physics and a 
member of the Laboratory of Nuclear 
Studies at Cornell University, N.Y., con- 
cerning our energy crisis. 

Dr. Bethe stressed three goals of 
“greatest urgency.” These goals are: 
First, doubling coal production in 10 
years; second, cutting the redtape slow- 
ing nuclear-electric stations; and third, 
underwriting crash programs for syn- 
thetic gas from coal, and oil from shale. 

Dr. Bethe waves no magic wands, but 
he leaves no doubt that such efforts will 
be rewarding in a few years and that 
conservation is a necessary interim must. 

I am most persuaded by the views of 
this famous scientist whose efforts on 
behalf of mankind have earned the 
Nobel Prize in physics, 1967, the AEC’s 
Enrico Fermi Award, 1961, the Max 
Planck Medal, 1953, and the Presidential 
Medal of Merit, 1946. 

Because of my own abhorrence of 
punative taxation and rationing, I am 
especially grateful for Dr. Bethe’s posi- 
tive prescription for increasing energy 
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resources the American way. I include 
pertinent parts of Dr. Bethe’s communi- 
cation of January 2, 1975: 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N.Y., January 2, 1975. 
Hon. JOHN M. MURPHY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. MurpHy: Thank you very 
much for your letter dated December 19. 
Indeed, Congress has a great opportunity 
here, and much work has to be done. 

As far as legislation is concerned, I see 
the greatest urgency in three areas: 

1. Increased coal production. We must at 
least double coal production in the next 10 
years, even if we anticipate only a very mod- 
est increase in energy consumption. To ac- 
complish this, strip mining is unavoidable, 
and most of it must be done in the Western 
states. If underground mining were to be 
used, we could not possibly find and train 
enough miners to accomplish the jo». 

It is therefore necessary to devise a law 
which (a) permits and, in fact, encourages 
strip mining in the Western states and (b) 
has provisions to restore the strip-mined land 
to agriculture, pastureland, etc. It is essential 
that the coal mining companies be forced 
to pay for the rehabilitation, and that the 
money for this be put in escrow while the 
mining goes on. It does not seem necessary 
to me to restore the original contours of 
the land, except if this is essential for proper 
drainage. 

It is essential that procedures for leasing 
Federal coal lands be streamlined, and that 
such leasing start immediately. 

2. On nuclear energy, procedures for siting 
energy facilities, in the nuclear case mostly 
power plants, must be streamlined. One of 
the worst features of the present procedure 
is that every new power plant involves pro- 
tracted hearings with intervenors. As you 
probably know, Ralph Nader has founded a 
group called “National Intervenors” who are 
devoted to blocking each nuclear power 
plant individually. Would it be possible to 
pass a law that objections against a given 
type of reactor can be raised only once, at a 
general, nationwide procedure? If a reactor 
of this type is then to be placed in a given 
site, objections can only be raised on the 
grounds of specific features of the site, such 
as close proximity to a major population 
center, or exceptional scenic beauty. Objec- 
tions to the reactor as such would be out of 
order, 

A second important piece of legislation 
would be the extension of the Price-Ander- 
son Act, if possible with some improvements, 
As you know, the probability of a nuclear 
accident is very small, as shown in detail in 
the AEC Report WASH-1400 by Professor 
Rasmussen and collaborators. According to 
this report, once we have 100 operating nu- 
clear plants, there is a chance that once in 
2000 years an accident occurs which causes 
material damage in excess of one billion 
dollars. (The danger to life, on the other 
hand, is very small; the same type of acci- 
dent is estimated to cause about 10 fatali- 
ties.) A damage potential of a billion dollars 
or more presents difficulties for the private 
insurance industry, even if the probability 
is very small. Therefore, the Price-Anderson 
bill provides Federal insurance against nu- 
clear accidents, but it is scheduled to expire 
very soon. Perhaps the Federal government 
could insure against damage above 1 billion 
dollars if such ever occurs in a nuclear acci- 
dent. Lesser damage would be covered by 
private insurers. The risk for the govern- 
ment would be small; with a chance of 1 in 
2000 years, the annual risk would be only 
500,000 dollars. 

Most important, though not calling for 
specific legislation, is to resist attempts to 
curtail the further use and development of 
nuclear power. In a time of energy emer- 
gency we simply cannot afford such cur- 
tailment. 
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3. Synthetic gas and oil. The Federal gov- 
ernment should underwrite crash programs 
on demonstration plants for synthetic gas 
from coal, and oil from shale. The technology 
for such plants is in hand, so that this is 
not a problem of research and development. 
But major investment is required to get dem- 
onstration plants built. In the case of gas 
from coal, the only action that may be nec- 
essary is to induce the Federal Power Com- 
mission to promise to accept synthetic gas 
into pipelines at the usual condition of “fair 
return on the investment’. If such fair re- 
turn could be guaranteed, I understand there 
are several industrial combines which would 
be willing to put up synthetic gas plants. 

Many thanks for your interest. 

Yours sincerely, 
Hans A. BETHE. 


I should also ask consideration of 
recommendations by a top panel of 
scientists, including 11 blessed by the 
Nobel Prize, who recently came out 
strongly for peaceful nuclear energy to 
save oil and money and lives. 

What they concluded should be mean- 
ingful to most Americans: 

On any scale the benefits of a clean, inex- 
pensive, and inexhaustible domestic fuel far 
outweigh the possible risks. 

We can see no reasonable alternative to an 
increased use of nuclear power to satisfy our 
energy needs. 


It is fair to say that the bad news 
travels fast and that outrage, violence 
and innuendo make for better show busi- 
ness than the reasoned arguments of 
competent authorities. 

For whatever reason, the pronuclear 
scientists did not receive much coverage 
over the airwaves or in the printed press. 

For that reason, and because Congress 
should not be denied their side, I include 
the scientists’ statement with my 
remarks: 

SCIENTISTS’ STATEMENT ON ENERGY POLICY 

WasHINGTON, D.C., January 16.—We, as 
scientists and citizens of the United States, 
believe that the Republic is in the most 
serious situation since World War II. Today's 
energy crisis is not a matter of just a few 
years but of decades. It is the new and pre- 
dominant fact of life in industrialized 
societies. 

The high price of oil which we must now 
import in order to keep Americans at their 
jobs threatens our economic structure— 
indeed, that of the Western World. Energy is 
the lifeblood of all modern societies and they 
are currently held hostage by a price struc- 
ture that they are powerless to influence. 

In the next three to five years conservation 
is essentially the only energy option. We can 
and we must use energy and existing sources 
more intelligently. But there must also be 
long range realistic plans and we deplore the 
fact that they are developing so slowly. We 
also deplore the fact that the public is given 
unrealistic assurances that there are easy 
solutions. There are many interesting pro- 
posals for alternative energy sources which 
deserve vigorous research effort, but none of 
them is likely to contribute significantly to 
our energy supply in this century. 

Conservation, while urgently necessary and 
highly desirable, also has its price. One man’s 
conservation may be another man's loss of 
job. Conservation, the first time around, can 
trim off fat, but the second time will cut 
deeply. 

When we search for domestic energy 
sources to substitute for imported oil, we 
must look at the whole picture. If we look 
at each possible energy source separately, we 
can easily find fault with each of them, and 
rule out each one. Clearly, this would mean 
the end of our civilization as we know it. 
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Our domestic oil reserves are running down 
and the deficit can only partially be replaced 
by the new sources in Alaska; we must, in 
addition, permit off-shore exploration. Nat- 
ural gas is in a similar critical condition; in 
the last seven years new discoveries have run 
far below our level of gas consumption. Only 
with strong measures could we hope to re- 
verse this trend. 

We shall have to make much greater use 
of solid fuels, Here coal and uranium are the 
most important options. This represents a 
profound change in the character of the 
American fuel economy. The nation has truly 
great reserves of these solid fuels in the 
earth. Our economically recoverable coal re- 
serves are estimated to be 250 billion tons 
and exceed the energy of the world’s total oil 
reserves. Our known uranium ores poten- 
tially equal the energy of 6,000 billion tons 
of coal; lower grade ore promises even more 
abundance. 

The U.S. choice is not coal or uranium; 
we need both. Coal is irreplaceable as the 
basis of new synthetic fuels to replace oil 
and natural gas. 

However, we see the primary use of solid 
fuels, especially of uranium, as a source of 
electricity. Uranium power, the culmination 
of basic discoveries in physics, is an engi- 
neered reality generating electricity today. 
Nuclear power has its critics, but we believe 
they lack perspective as to the feasibility of 
non-nuclear power sources and the gravity 
of the fuel crisis. 

All energy release involve risks and nuclear 
power is certainly no exception. The safety 
of civilian nuclear power has been under 
public surveillance without parallel in the 
history of technology. As in any new tech- 
nology there is a learning period. Contrary to 
the scare publicity given to some mistakes 
that have occurred, no appreciable amount 
of radioactive material has escaped from any 
commercial U.S. power reactor. We have con- 
fidence that technical ingenuity and care in 
operation can continue to improve the safety 
in all phases of the nuclear power program, 
including the difficult areas of transportation 
and nuclear waste disposal. The separation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission into the 
Energy Research and Development Adminis- 
tration and the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission provides added reassurance for real- 
istic management of potential risks and 
benefits. On any scale the benefits of a clean, 
inexpensive, and inexhaustible domestic fuel 
far outweigh the possible risks, 

We can see no reasonable alternative to an 
increased use of nuclear power to satisfy our 
energy needs, 

Many of us have worked for a long time 
on energy problems and therefore we feel the 
responsibility to speak out. The energy fam- 
ine that threatens will require many sacri- 
fices on the part of the American people, but 
these will be reduced if we marshall the 
huge scientific and technical resources of 
our country to improve the use of known 
energy sources. 

Signed by: 

Hans Bethe \—Organizing Chairman; Cor- 
nell University Laboratory of Nuclear Stud- 
ies, 

Luis Alvarez '—Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

Peter Auer—Laboratory of Plasma Studies, 
Cornell University, 

William O. Baker—President, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

John Bardeen*—Department of Physics, 
University of Illinois, 

Robert F. Bacher—Department of Physics, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Felix Bloch*—Department of Physics, 
Stanford University. 

Norris E. Bradbury—Former Director, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 

Harold Brown—President, California In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Richard H, Chamberlain—Chairman, De- 
partment of Radiology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Cyril L. Comar—Chairman, Department ot 
Physical Biology, Cornell University. 

Arthur Kantrowitz—AVCO-Everett Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Ralph E. Lapp—Energy Consultant, Alex 
andria, Va. 

Joshua Lederberg *—Department of Genet- 
ics, Stanford University. 

Willard F. Libby *—Department of Chem- 
istry, University of California, Los Angeles, 

Franklin A. Long—Center for Science, 
Technology and Society, Cornell University. 

Edwin M. McMillan *—Director, Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

Kenneth 5S. Pitzer—Dept. of Chemistry, 
University of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Edward M. Purcell’*—Dept. of Physics, 
Harvard University. 

I. I. Rabi —Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 
Columbia University, 

Norman Rasmussen—Dept. of Nuclear En- 
gineering, Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Roger Revelle—Director, Harvard Center 
for Population Studies. 

Glenn T. Seaborg*—Associate Director, 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratories. 

Predrick Seitz—President, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity. 

Edward Teller—Lawrence Livermore Lab- 
oratory, Livermore, Calif. 

James A. Van Allen—Chairman, Dept. of 
Physics, University of Iowa. 

Warren Weaver—Mathematician, New 
Milford, Conn. 

Alvin Weinberg—Former Director, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory. 

Victor F. Weisskopf—Department of Phy- 
sics, Mass, Institute of Technology. 

Edward Wenk, Jr.—Director, Program in 
Social Management Tech., U. of Washington. 

Eugene Wigner *—Professor of Theoretical 
Physics, Princeton University. 

Richard Wilson—Department of Physics, 
Harvard University, 


TAX REFORM 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, a tax cut 
this year would provide some relief for 
our troubled economy and could help 
ease the pressures so many of our citizens 
are now experiencing. The danger, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that in our rush to 
enact a basically one-shot tax cut, as 
proposed by the President, we may well 
achieve only limited and short term suc- 
cess. Our tax system mandates the nec- 
essary legislation to overhaul and correct 
existing inequities in the entire system. 

Mr. Speaker, people are more willing to 
pay their share of the tax burden if it is 
evenly applied. Equality of the tax load 
does not exist under our present tax 
structure. As a result of shelters and 
other legal loopholes, some pay relatively 
little tax in proportion to their income. 
Large corporations can not claim a major 
share of the tax bite. Thirty years ago, 
corporations paid nearly $4.8 billion to 
the Federal Government. Individual in- 
come taxes amounted to over $8 billion 
in Government revenues. The IRS Com- 


* Nobel Prize in Physics. 
3 Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 


*Nobel Prize in Physiology and Medicine. 
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missioner’s report for fiscal year 1973 
gives this breakdown of Federal tax 
collected. 

Of the $237 billion collected—corpor- 
ations paid $39 billion, while individual 
and employment taxes accounted for $177 
billion. Personal income taxes were near- 
ly 75 percent of the total Federal rev- 
enues collected in fiscal year 1973. Cor- 
porations paid little more than 15 per- 
cent of the entire taxload. The multi- 
national oil companies, whose tax base is 
significantly diminished because of the 
existence of the oil depletion allowance 
and the foreign tax credit writeoff greatly 
contribute te this disproportionate tax- 
load. 

I believe it is now time for Congress 
to expand and embrace a more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching tax reform 
package—a substantive but fair revision 
of our present taxing laws that will in- 
clude such provisions as: 

First, a review and possibly a read- 
justment of the social security tax laws. 
The current application of these laws 
hits low- and middle-income families the 
hardest; 

Second, the provision of tax credits for 
home; condominium improvements, es- 
pecially those which promote energy con- 
servation such as solar energy equipment 
and insulation; 

Third, the provision of tax allowances 
for child care services for working par- 
ents, A nonworking adult does not gen- 
erate a single tax dollar for the Govern- 
ment; and 

Fourth, retirement and income credit 
updating for Federal and public em- 
ployees who do not have social security 
exemptions. 

Mr. Speaker, taxes are never easy. No 
matter what, taxes will have to be paid 
by someone. Our aim must be to make 
our tax burden more fair and just. 


EMERGENCY HOMEOWNERS’ RE- 
LIEF ACT SPONSORED BY 85 
MEMBERS 


— 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 14 I introduced H.R. 34, the Emer- 
gency Homeowners’ Relief Act, designed 
to establish a temporary program of 
Federal assistance with mortgage pay- 
ments for homeowners faced with fore- 
closure because they have lost their jobs 
or & significant part of their income dur- 
ing the current economic slump. This leg- 
islation is among the emergency hous- 
ing proposals in the Democratic action 
program, and I am pleased to reintro- 
duce it today with 84 of my colleagues as 
cosponsors, 

As unemployment continues to climb, 
the number of seriously delinquent hous- 
ing loans is at a near record rate and 
rising, and it is estimated that as many 
as half a million families could be fac- 
ing the loss of their homes by mid-year 
without some form of relief. 

We have created an emergency public 
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service jobs program and approved ex- 
tended unemployment benefits to help 
those Americans most seriously hit by 
loss of income as the economy declines. 
The largest financial obligation borne by 
many of these individuals is their month- 
ly mortgage payment, a bill which in- 
creasing numbers of homeowners are 
finding it difficult to pay without a full- 
time job. The legislation I am sponsoring 
is designed to protect these people’s hard- 
earned equity until the economy recovers 
and the jobless return to work. 

The Emergency Homeowners’ Relief 
Act authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
defray mortgage payments for such dis- 
tressed homeowners until they are able to 
reassume their own obligations. These 
are to be regarded as repayable loans, 
and the Secretary will be responsible for 
determining which homeowners are 
threatened with foreclosure and have 
reasonable prospects of eventually reim- 
bursing the Government for all financial 
assistance received. The Secretary is em- 
powered to establish a revolving fund for 
purposes of carrying out this act, and he 
is also given responsibility to set terms 
of repayment of the loans. The maximum 
duration for relief payments for one fam- 
ily is 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is incum- 
bent upon the Federal Government to 
create this kind of temporary program to 
ease the threat to the principal financial 
investment of many thousands of Ameri- 
can families. With unemployment rising, 
industrial production declining, and most 
other economic indicators depressed at 
this time, the country can ill afford a 
sharp upswing in mortgage foreclosures. 

The Emergency Homeowners’ Relief 
Act is a necessary and timely response 
to the threat of dislocation and tragedy 
for unknown numbers of American 
households in the months ahead. For 
those individuals who have already fallen 
behind with their monthly mortgage 
payments, help may come too late if we 
do not act now. I intend to press for early 
action on this measure, and I am grati- 
fied to have the support of so many of 
my colleagues in this endeavor. 

Members joining me in sponsoring this 
legislation are Ms. Aszuc, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. Amsro, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. Braccr, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Brapvemas, Mr. BRODHEAD, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Carney, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
CARTER, Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Drees, Mr. 
Dran, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mr. En- 
warps of California, Mr. Ermserc, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Fioop, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
Hays of Ohio, Mr. Hecuter of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. Hicks, 
Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mrs. JORDAN, 
Mr. Karte, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. Levrras, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. MATHIS, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. Mezvinsky, Mr. MI- 
NETA, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Moak tery, 
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Mr. MoorHEAD of California, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD of Pennsylvania, Mr. Murpuy of 
New York, Mr. Neat, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. 
NICHOLS, Mr, Nrx, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. REES, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RISEN- 
HOOVER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr, St GERMAIN, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Sisk, Mr. Sotarz, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. STARK, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Stupps, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. VIGORITO, Mr. WIL- 
son of California, and Mr. WRIGHT. 


RAPE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL ACT 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1975 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, rape is one of this Nation’s fast- 
est growing and least understood crimes. 
According to the 1973 Uniform Crime 
Report released by the FBI in August 
1974 over 51,000 women were the victims 
of rape. This represents a 9 percent in- 
crease over 1972. The skyrocketing inci- 
dence of reported rapes, the inadequacy 
of current rape laws, the indignities 
often experienced by rape victims, and 
the low rate of rape convictions all point 
to the need for a national rape preven- 
tion effort. 

In the 93d Congress I introduced leg- 
islation to establish the National Center 
for the Prevention and Control of Rape. 
This special center, to be located within 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
would be responsible for financing and 
conducting research and demonstration 
programs into the causes, consequences, 
prevention, treatment, and control of 
rape. It would focus national attention 
on the growing threat of rape in the life 
of every American woman. Moreover, the 
National Center, in conjunction with the 
Justice Department, would study the 
rape laws themselves as well as the pro- 
cedures surrounding the enforcement of 
those laws with the goals of determining 
the reasons for the low rate of rape con- 
viction and drafting a model rape law. 

The provisions of the Rape Prevention 
and Control Act were included as title 
VIII of the Health Revenue Sharing and 
Health Services Act, which passed both 
the House and the Senate in late 1974. 
The bill was, however, pocket vetoed by 
President Ford while Congress was ad- 
journed. 

I am reintroducing this legislation to- 
day with the hope that Congress will 
again take positive action and enact this 
bill into law this session. This legislation 
will help our Nation move toward a more 
responsible, more human system for 
dealing with rape victims and a more 
effective law for dealing with the perpe- 
trators of this crime. It would help us 
move toward adequately protecting 
women’s rights to physical security, to 
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peace of mind, and to move about as 
freely as men. 

The text of the Rape Prevention and 
Control Act follows: 

HR. 2303 
A bill to establish a National Center for the 

Prevention and Control of Rape and pro- 

vide financial assistance for a research and 

demonstration program into the causes, 
consequences, prevention, treatment, and 
control of rape 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Rape Prevention and 
Control Act”. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR CONTROL AND PREVENTION 
OF RAPE 

Sec, 2. Section 11 of the National Mental 
Health Act (63 Stat. 421) is amended by in- 
serting the subsection designation “(a)” im- 
mediately before the first sentence and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) (1) The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’) shall establish within the 
National Institute of Mental Health a center 
to be known as the National Center for the 
Control and Prevention of Rape (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Center’). 

“(2) The Secretary, acting through the 
Center, shall conduct a continuing study 
and investigation of— 

“(A) the effectiveness of existing Federal, 
State, and local laws dealing with rape; 

*(B) the relationship, if any, between tra- 
ditional legal and social attitudes toward 
sexual roles, the act of rape, and the formu- 
lation of laws dealing with rape; 

“(C) the treatment of the victims of rape 
by law enforcement agencies, hospitals, or 
other medical institutions, prosecutors, and 
the courts; 

“(D) the causes of rape, identifying to the 
degree possible— 

“(i) social conditions which encourage Sex- 
ual attacks; 

“(ii) motivations of offenders, and 

“(ill) the impact of the offense on the vic- 
tim and the families of the victim; 

“(E) sexual assaults in correctional insti- 
tutions; 

“(C) the treatment of the victims of rape 
as compared to the reported cases and the 
reasons therefor; and 

“(G) the effectiveness of existing private, 
and local and State government, education 
and counseling programs designed to prevent 
and control rape. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Center to— 

“(1) compile, analyze, and publish and 
annually submit, through the Secretary, to 
Congress a summary of the continuing study 
conducted under subsection (b) and the 
research and demonstration projects con- 
ducted under section 3 with recommenda- 
tions where appropriate; 

“(2) develop and maintain an information 
clearinghouse with regard to— 

“(A) the prevention and control of rape; 

“(B) the treatment and counseling of the 
victims of rape and their families; and 

“(C) the rehabilitation of offenders; 

“(3) compile and publish training mate- 
rials for personnel who are engaged or in- 
tend to engage in programs designed to pre- 
vent and control rape. 

“(d) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary. 

“(e) Funds available to any department 
or agency of the Government for research 
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and development for the prevention and con- 
trol of rape shall be available for transfer 
with the approval of the head of the de- 
partment or agency involved, in whole or 
in part, to the Center for such use as is con- 
sistent for the purposes for which such funds 
were provided, and funds so transferred shall 
be expendable by the Center for the purposes 
for which the transfer was made. 

“(f) For the purpose of this section and 
section 281 of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act ‘rape’ shall include forcible, stat- 
utory, and attempted rape, homosexual as- 
saults, and other criminal sexual assaults.”, 

RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 3. The Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters Act (42 U.S.C. 2681) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 
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“Part G—RAPE PREVENTION 

“Sec. 281. (a) The Secretary, through the 
National Center for the Control and Preven- 
tion of Rape, shall make grants to commu- 
nity mental health centers, nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations, and public agencies (de- 
termined by the Secretary to be qualified), 
for the purpose of conducting research and 
demonstration projects concerning the con- 
trol and prevention of rape. 

“(b) Projects funded under subsection 
(a) shall include but not be limited to— 

“(1) alternative methods of planning, de- 
veloping, implementing, and evaluating pro- 
grams used in the prevention and control 
of rape, the treatment and counseling of vic- 
tims of rape and their families, and the 
rehabilitation of offenders; 

“(2) application of methods developed 
under paragraph (1). 
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“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the purposes of this 
part such sums as may be necessary. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 282. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish an advisory committee to advise, consuit 
with, and make recommendations to him on 
matters relating to rape prevention and con- 
trol. 

“(b) The provisions relating to the com- 
position, terms of office, and reappointment 
of members of the advisory councils under 
section 432(a) of the Public Health Service 
Act shall be applicable to the committee es- 
tablished under this section, except that the 
Secretary may include on such committee 
such additional ex officio members as he 
deems necessary." 


SENATE—Monday, February 3, 1975 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord of all life, God of our creation 
and redemption, grant unto us a full 
measure of Thy grace as we undertake 
the tasks of a new week. Undergird each 
of us who labor in the Halls of Govern- 
ment that we may be men and women 
“for others,” ever mindful of Him who 
worked with saw and hammer, who 
taught and healed, who took the towel 
and wiped His disciples’ feet, forever 
showing us the way of humility and serv- 
ice. In tasks great and small may we live 
in the spirit of His example certain that 
whoever “is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” So serving may we lift 
the life of the Nation and do all things 
to Thy glory. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
TONSA January 30, 1975, be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the legislative calendar, under rule VII, 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all com- 


mittees be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Mr. MANSFIELD will be officially absent 
today. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in accordance with rule V of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, that the 
distinguished majority leader be granted 
a leave of absence during the session 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 noon to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently this order was modi- 
fied to adjourn until 12 noon on Wednes- 
day.) 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California, out of the time allotted to the 
majority leader or his designee. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Robert Barnett, of Senator 
Monpate's staff, and Roy Greenaway and 
Murray Flander, of my staff, may have 
the privilege of the floor during today’s 
session of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object——_— 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am asking this per- 
mission for any time during which any- 
thing might occur with respect to rule 
XXII, which I interpret as meaning any 
time the Senate is in session—any time 
that measure is before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time 
under the order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the act- 
ing minority leader seek recognition? 

Mr. DOMENICT. I do not, at this time, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Maryland is recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 


FORCED BUSING OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last year 
Congress on a number of occasions de- 
bated the busing issue, and undoubtedly 
this issue will again be before the Con- 
gress this year. 

Unfortunately, the debates on the is- 
sue thus far have produced a consider- 
able amount of heat, but very little light. 

The ugly headlines coming from Bos- 
ton almost daily remind us of the strong 
opposition that our citizens have to 
forced busing used to achieve racial bal- 
ances and demonstrate the disruption 
that such busing can have on educa- 
tional systems and local communities, 
Violence, rock throwing, school closings, 
and the image of students passing 
through metal detectors before being ad- 
mitted to their class are chilling images 
and sobering events. 

While Boston represents an extreme 
reaction, and all of us certainly condemn 
the violence that has occurred there, 
strong opposition, without the violence 
or violence to that extent, has been, in 
general, the rule across this country. It 
is high time that we stop, ask, and find 
out, “Is busing worth the price we are 
paying?” For example, the Boston bus- 
ing, in my judgment, makes no sense 
from an educational standpoint. 

Based on an article I recall from the 
Washington Post, it would appear that 
what is occurring in Boston is that stu- 
dents from blue-collar white neighbor- 
hoods are being bused to blue-collar 
black communities and vice versa. There 
is no educational basis to expect an in- 
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crease in educational achievements in 
either the minority or majority students. 
And, although I have not seen actual 
studies on the matter, it is my feeling 
that the busing of children from approx- 
imately the same socioeconomic groups 
is what has, in general, been the case 
throughout the country. This is because 
of housing patterns and the under- 
standable desire on the part of those in- 
volved to minimize the amount of busing. 

But, educationally, this is not what the 
“Coleman Report” suggested might bring 
about an improved education for minor- 
ity students. Dr. Coleman was reported 
in an April 9, 1972, New York Times ar- 
ticle as feeling that his research results 
were being misused to support school 
desegregation orders. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article may be printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it has been 
two decades since the Supreme Court 
issued its decision in Brown against 
Board of Education, This landmark deci- 
sion overturned the “separate but equal” 
doctrine and thus ended the dual educa- 
tion system which permitted black chil- 
dren to be bused past their neighborhood 
schools and forced to attend segregated 
schools. 

I believe this decision was, and is still 
supported by the vast majority of our 
citizens. On the other hand, most of the 
public believes that it is equally wrong 
to bus their children past their neighbor- 
hood schools to another school in order 
to achieve racial balances. The public be- 
lieves in the local schools, and indeed, the 
93d Congress in the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 included provisions to pro- 
mote the community school concept. Yet, 
busing orders undermine the neighbor- 
hood and community school concepts by 
requiring students to attend schools out- 
side of their communities. 

Mr, President, polls have repeatedly 
and consistently demonstrated public 
opposition to forced busing. The black 
community is almost evenly divided on 
the busing issue. For example, the latest 
Gallup Poll taken for the November 1974 
issue of “Phi Delta Kappan,” found that 
76 percent of the Nation's voters opposed 
busing and only 18 percent favored. 

Similarly, a poll taken on the merit 
scholars, these are the Nation’s out- 
standing high school juniors, indicated 
that these students share the adult com- 
munity’s opposition to busing. In re- 
sponse to the question: “Do you favor 
busing of children to achieve integrated 
school system?”, 68 percent said no; 26 
percent replied in the affirmative. It is 
interesting to note that in response to the 
question: “Would you move into an inte- 
grated neighborhood?”, 90 percent re- 
plied in the affirmative and only 7 per- 
cent responded in the negative. 

Again, a Gallup Poll as reported in the 
September 9, 1973 New York Times indi- 
cated that although the majority of our 
citizens favor school integration, very 
few believe that busing is the best way 
to achieve that goal. Only 5 percent of 
our citizens, 9 percent of the blacks, and 
4 percent of the whites, see busing as the 
best alternative to achieve such integra- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that these 
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polls be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without cb- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Mr. Wil- 
liam Raspberry, Washington Post col- 
umnist, in his column of January 6, 1975, 
discussed black parents’ reaction to bus- 
ing saying: 

Talk to black parents in Boston and wher- 
ever busing suits have been brought, and 
they will tell you that their concern is not 
so much racial integration but, better edu- 
cation for their children—a fair allocation of 
the school system's resources and services. 


Also, as reported in the Outlook section 
of the Washington Post of May 12, 1974, 
“Key Assumptions of Desegregation 
(are) Under Challenge,” Mr. William 
Chapman, a member of the national 
staff of the Washington Post, and the 
author of the article, observed with re- 
spect to the Brown decision: 

It was based on the sociologists’ theory 
that seeing himself segregated, the black 
child also saw himself as inadequate. From 
that flowed the conviction that his self- 
esteem and aspiration about life would im- 
prove when seated beside whites in the class- 
room. 


Chapman further commented: 

Insofar as that is measurable—and many 
schools contend it is not—the reverse seems 
to be true. Almost every experiment has 
shown that the self-esteem of the black child 
in an integrated school is lower than that of 
one in a segregated one. 


Mr. William Raspberry in his May 
1974 Washington Post column makes the 
same argument: 

But the intractable big-city educational 
problem is how to educate the children of 
the slums. And whatever else happens to 
these children when they are bussed “en 
masse” to middle-class white schools, ego 
enhancement is not a part of it. More likely, 
they will have their self-doubts confirmed. 


Mr. Morris Rosenberg of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, is quoted in 
the Chapman article as feeling that the 
racial concept of self-esteem has been 
misrepresented saying, 

Basically, black kids don’t have low self- 
esteem—this surprises a lot of people, it de- 
stroys a lot of perceptions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this Washington Post article be 
printed following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the over- 
whelming public opposition as reflected in 
the polls, when added to the evidence 
showing little, if any educational gains, 
may indicate that the public, as is often 
the case, is ahead of the policymakers on 
this controversial issue. 

While some contend that the opposi- 
tion to busing stems from racial prej- 
udice, I do not accept that view. While 
undoubtedly some who oppose busing 
harbor racial prejudices, I believe that 
this is not the case for the vast majority 
of the American people. To illustrate this 
point, I was told of a recent situation 
that occurred in Montgomery County, 
Md., when public hearings were held re- 
garding a proposal that would bus stu- 
dents from the upper part of the county, 
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which is experiencing considerable 
growth, to the lower part of the county, 
where as a result of decreases in enroll- 
ment, classroom space may be available, 
rather than construct new schools in the 
upper part of the county. The busing, in 
this instance, had nothing to do with 
attempts to achieve a racial balance but 
dealt with an effort by school adminis- 
trators to redistribute students to obtain 
a better utilization of school facilities. 
Testimony from citizens was overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to busing students to the 
lower part of the county and in favor of 
neighborhood schools near their residen- 
tial communities. An article which ap- 
peared in the Public Opinion Quarterly 
entitled, “Politics of School Busing” 
found that the motivations behind the 
opposition to busing are other than racial. 
The article concludes: 

School busing is not just another in the 
long series of racial issues that have moved 
across the political stages in recent years; 
in spite of objective fact and elite mispercep- 
tion, most people simply do not react to it 
in that way. The widespread opposition to 
busing and the success of politicians opposed 
to it are not evidence of a white backlash, 
nor do they portend a reversal of the historic 
trend toward racial equality ... 

Teaching black and white children in the 
Same school is not the key issue. Opposition 
to school integration is not closely correlated 
with opposition to busing. And a large ma- 
jority support school integration but do not 
think that busing is the best means to at- 
tain it. I suspect that the crucial issue for 
whites is the kind of schools into which 
their children might be bused. 


Public frustration, Mr. President, is 
high as a result of this issue. Most peo- 
ple oppose forced busing and yet they are 
unable to secure policy changes. This 
adds to the disenchantment of the pub- 
lic with their governmental process. 
Even the proponents of busing seem to 
recognize that it is not a very satisfac- 
tory solution, but believe there is no al- 
ternative. One can also understand the 
feeling of parents of minority students, 
particularly those in some inner-city 
schools, who naturally want the best pos- 
sible education for their children, but 
know that in many instances they are 
not receiving a quality education now. 

Mr. President, last month the House 
passed an amendment to the supple- 
mental appropriations bill which the ad- 
ministration said, in effect, would repeal 
the Civil Rights Act. This amendment 
was offered in response to HEW action 
in Anne Arundel County, Md. While I 
also oppose the HEW actions in Anne 
Arundel County, and commend Con- 
gresswoman Hour for raising the issue, 
I felt that the amendment went too far 
and I could not support it. The amend- 
ment was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the majority of our citi- 
zens support civil rights and are proud 
of the progress our Nation has made to 
remove discrimination from our society. 
It should, however, be of concern par- 
ticularly to the proponents of civil rights 
that the Congress was on the brink of 
adopting an amendment as broad as the 
one just mentioned. The House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted the amendment last 
year; next year, both Houses may adopt 
it. It is clear that this issue will not go 
away as long as the public finds busing 
to achieve racial balances completely un- 
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acceptable, unworkable, and education- 
ally unsound. Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming majority of our citizens want 
to do what is right and are desperately 
desirous of finding a reasonable answer 
to this dilemma. 

Mr. President, recently a 1-day meet- 
ing was held on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Detroit case. Mr. 
James Nobrit, associate counsel of the 
NAACP, was quoted as saying that: 

This case was a clear “signal” that desegre- 
gation cases of large metropolitan areas will 
not be successful. 


In addition, Dr. Thomas Petigrew of 
Harvard was quoted as saying that: 

Metropolitan desegregation at current 
rates would require 400 to 500 years to end 
“residential apartheid" in the nation. 


Thus, Mr. President, while we yearly 
engage in our busing debates the students 
in our innercity areas are likely to re- 
main in these schools and it behooves us 
to make certain that these are the best 
schools possible. Now it is true that with- 
in some of our large metropolitan areas, 
statistics indicate that more and more 
minority students are attending majer- 
ity white schools, but this seemingly 
hopeful development appears to be offset 
by the growing numbers and percentage 
of minority children within large cities 
resulting from greater population growth 
in the minority community and the mi- 
gration of white children to surrounding 
suburbs. In some cities with large minor- 
ity populations, the result of busing may 
be the opposite of what is intended, 
namely a decline in the overall stability 
of the schools and the tax base of the 
communities. Because of the importance 
of this issue and the manner in which 
it has inflamed and divided our Nation, 
as it is doing at this very moment in 
Boston, today I have written to the Pres- 
ident and urged him to name a National 
Commission of Busing and Quality Edu- 
cation. 

Such a commission should be composed 
of our most distinguished citizens with a 
mandate to examine these issues and to 
find alternatives which might unite this 
Nation in a concerted effort to remove 
educational deficiencies and improve the 
education of all of our children, particu- 
larly those in substandard schools. The 
Commission should report its findings 
and recommendations to the President, 
the Congress, and the country at the ear- 
Hest possible time. I have suggested to 
the President that the agenda of such 
a commission might include the fol- 
lowing: 

First. A study of the legal, educa- 
tional, and sociological basis for re- 
quiring busing to achieve racial balance: 

Second. A study and evaluation of the 
impact of forced busing, and busing 
achieved on a voluntary basis, on mi- 
nority and majority students in terms of 
their educational gains and losses: their 
aspirations, self-esteem, and attitudes 
with respect to race relations; their par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities; 
discipline and related problems; and a 
study of the socioeconomic characteris- 
tics of students who were involved: 

Third. A study of the impact of busing 
orders. on the community, including 
changes in racial attitudes within the 
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community; the effect on community 
stability and its tax base; and the effect 
on the community school concept; 

Fourth. The budget impact on the 
school system; 

Fifth. An examination of the inner- 
city schools, and steps that should be 
taken to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in such schools; and 

Sixth. An examination and evaluation 
of existing and new alternatives to bus- 
ing and projects to provide quality edu- 
cation. 

In December of last year, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, on 
which I serve, held hearings on legisla- 
tion, S. 503, the Neighborhood School 
Act. This proposal, as I understand it, 
grew out of the experiences in Sarasota 
County, Fla. 

To comply with desegration orders, it 
was proposed that an elementary school 
in a predominantly black neighborhood 
should be closed. As a result, the minority 
community, not wanting to close their 
community school, boycotted the school 
system. The solution of the local citizens 
was to make the school in the minority 
community a “prize school” and allow 
other students to attend this school on a 
voluntary basis. The result is that ap- 
proximately one-half of the students at 
the school are volunteers and a majority 
of the student body are white. I cite this 
only to show that there are alternatives 
that may work without forced busing. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusion 
with respect to the difficulties that will 
be encountered by a commission under- 
taking this great responsibility. There are 
no magical solutions, The issues involved 
are emotional, complex, and controver- 
sial. I am convinced, however, that the 
majority of our citizens who support 
equal rights and who desire quality and 
effective education for all of our children 
are searching for a way out of the present 
dilemma. I am also equally certain that 
the vast majority of our citizens are 
adamant in opposition to the forced bus- 
ing that is often taking place. I am hope- 
ful that the commission might find what 
the overwhelming number of our citizens 
are desperately desirous of; namely, a 
fair and sound program or programs 
around which they can rally and enable 
the Nation to get on with the important 
business of providing quality education 
for all of our children, with particular 
attention to students in substandard 
schools. 

As I indicated, no perfect solution is 
likely; however, I believe that a national 
commission may point us in a new direc- 
tion, or at the very least elevate the de- 
bate and discussions on the issue, that 
will lead us out of the present impasse 
or dilemma and away from the educa- 
tionally bankrupt policy as is evident in 
Boston. 

Mr. William Raspberry’s column in the 
May 24, 1974, Washington Post, which 
carried the heading, "Busing: Is It Worth 
the Ride?”, concludes: 

In the absence of any persuasive evidence 
that racial balancing is worth the effort in 
teyms. of increased educational or social op- 
portunity for the children, or even any evi- 
dence that it helps children get along to- 
gether better, it seems to me that the time, 
effort and money spent on busing could be 
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better used for other things. Like better 
schools, for instance. 


Mr. President, as a member of the 
Education Subcommittee, I have been 
concerned that during consideration of 
education legislation, the debate often 
centers solely on the busing issue, It 
shows what busing has done to the coun- 
try and indeed what busing has done to 
the Congress. The Commission's report 
may result in refocusing the Senate and 
the Nation’s attention and discussion on 
quality education and equal opportunity 
for all, which after all is the real goal 
of our Nation and its people. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

EXuIsir 1 
COLEMAN, HEAD OF EQUAL EDUCATION STUDY, 
Says JUDGES Misuse His REPORT 
(By Andrew H. Malcolm) 

CHIcaGo, April 8—Dr. James S. Coleman, 
who headed the investigative team that pro- 
duced the widely quoted Coleman Report 
on equal educational opportunity, says that 
judges are misusing his research to support 
their school desegregation orders. 

“I think judges have looked at that study 
and used the results more strongly than the 
results warrant,” said Dr. Coleman, a profes- 
sor of racial relations at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

He made his statements in an interyiew 
published in the latest issue of The Educa- 
tional Researcher, the publication of the 
American Educational Research Association, 
which held its annual convention here this 
week. 

A principal finding of the Coleman Report, 
which was commissioned by Congress and 
published in 1966, was that racial integra- 
tion improved the education of blacks when 
it put a minority of poorer children in a 
school with a majority of youngsters, whose 
educational backgrounds were stronger. The 
study did not find educational gains when 
a majority of poorer children were placed 
with more-advantaged students. 

Thus, according to the study, certain kinds 
of integration would improve education, but 
not necessarily all kinds. 

Dr. Coleman said in the interview it was 
not “appropriate” to say solely on achieve- 
ment grounds that school segregation does 
not provide equal educational opportunity. 

“There is not sufficient evidence,” Le said, 
“to show that the kind of benefits to lower- 
class children that arise from a socio- 
economically heterogeneous or racially het- 
erogeneous school can't also be provided by 
other means. 

“I don’t think a judge can say there is 
prima facie evidence of inequality in edr-a- 
tional opportunity on achievement grounds 
if there is school segregation,” he continued. 

The study “has had impacts I never would 
have predicted,” Dr. Coleman said, primarily 
in the courts, where issues such as school 
segregation have prompted judges to seek 
evidence, such as the Coleman Report, on 
which to base a ruling about equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

At the same time, he said, the report had 
been “under-utilized” by legislatures and 
school boards although it was “appropriate” 
in “encouraging the kind of student body 
mix which can provide achievement 
benefits.” 

Dr. Coleman did not reply to numerous 
telephone requests for elaboration of his pub- 
lished comments. 

In the published interview, Dr. Coleman 
noted that his report had not been started 
by a grant from the Office of Edvcation’s 
Bureau of Research, the originator of much 
educational research, had been undertaken 
“la implementation of a legislation from the 
Congress,” 

“That fact in itself created the presump- 
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tion of policy relevance and automatically 
created audiences among policymaking 
bodies, from the Presidency to local school 
boards,” he said. 

Dr. Coleman has recently been working in 
the development of educational gains that 
simulate certain social situations. He said 
that such gains were often more helpful 
teaching tools than the traditional classroom 
activities. 

“I feel the usual structure of activity in 
the classroom is not appropriate to learning,” 
he said. “The classroom structure assumes 
that people learn through s different se- 
quence: being exposed to information, as- 
similating that information, and then finally 
using it. 

“Most learning, however, proceeds from a 
different sequence: persons learn through 
experiencing some kind of activity through 
action itself, and then inferring or gen- 
eralizing from the experience.” 


EXHIBIT 2 
Bustnc To ACHIEVE RACIAL INTEGRATION 


This highly controversial issue has been 
debated for a number of years. Sentiment 
opposed to busing has remained surprisingly 
constant. For example, a survey on this issue 
conducted in 1971 by the Gallup Poll showed 
76% of the nation’s eligible voters opposed 
to busing and 18% in favor, with 6% having 
no opinion. 

In other surveys it has been discovered 
that the public favors integration, but op- 
poses busing of school children as a means 
to this end. 

The question: 

Do you favor busing of school children for 
the purposes of racial integration or should 
busing for this purpose be prohibited 
through a constitutional amendment? 


lin percent] 
Parochial 


school 
parents 


No Public 
National children school 
totais inschools parents 


19 17 22 
70 75 66 

Don’t know/no 
answer n 8 12 


100 10 100 


Meerrr SCHOLAR POLL 


Do you favor the busing of children to 
achieve integrated school systems? 


[in percent} 


No Undecided 
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64 
75 
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GALLUP FINDS Few Favor BUSING TO 
TE 
A majority of Americans continue to favor 
public school integration, but few people— 
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black or white—think that busing is the best 
way to achieve that goal. The Gallup Poll 
reported yesterday: 

Five percent of the people in a recent 
survey by the organization—9 percent of the 
blacks and 4 percent of the whites—chose 
busing children from one district to another 
rather than several other alternatives. 

The largest percentage of the 1,513 adults 
interviewed, 27 percent, thought the best 
way to integrate public schools was to change 
school boundaries to allow more persons from 
different economic and racial groups to at- 
tend the same schools. 

Twenty-two percent felt that more hous- 
ing for low-income people in middle-income 
neighborhoods should be built as the best 
way to achieve school integration. Of the 
blacks interviewed, 32 per cent chose this 
method. 

The poll indicated that 18 percent of the 
nation opposed public school integration. 
Nineteen percent of the whites and 9 percent 
of the blacks in the poll were in this cate- 
gory. Of those interviewed, 22 per cent would 
choose other ways than the three Hsted to 
gain integration, and 17 per cent had no 
opinion. 

Another part of the survey indicated that 
much of the opposition to busing was not 
based on racial animosity. Other reasons for 
the opposition, according to survey findings, 
are the belief that busing is an infringement 
of personal liberties, worry about busing 
children to schools in different neighbor- 
hoods and concern that busing will increase 
local school taxes. 

The Gallup survey was based on inter- 
views in more than 300 scientifically selected 
localities across the nation during the period 
Aug: 3-6. 

The basic question asked was: 

“Which, if any, of these ways do you think 
would be best to achieve integration in pub- 
lic schools in terms of different economic 
and racial groups?” 

The results by percentages were as follows: 


National Whites Blacks 


. Create more housing for low- 
income people in middle- 
income neighborhoods 22 21 32 
. Change school boundaries to 
allow more persons from dit- 
ferent economic and racial 
groups to attend the same 
schools 
. Bus schoolchildren from one 
school district to another 4 
D. Do something other than A, B, 

or C to integrate the schools. 22 23 
E. I oppose the integration of 

schools 18 19 
NS SEL A See 17 16 


Note: Tables add to more than 100 percent since some persons 
gave more than one response. 


ExHIETr 3 


KEY ASSUMPTIONS OF DESEGREGATION UNDER 
CHALLENGE 
(By William Chapman) 

Ever since the day when it became the law 
of the land, school desegregation has suffered 
from bad predictions by the experts. 

The Southern politician said it would 
never happen, but if it did the heavens 
would fall. No child born that day in May, 
1954, would live long enough to see blacks 
and whites going to school together in Mis- 
sissippi, said Gov. J. P. Coleman, 

On the other side, blacks saw the millen- 
nium at hand that day when Brown v. Board 
of Education was decided and the oid doc- 
trine of separate but equal was discarded. 
The walls of centuries were falling and the 
rest was just mopping up. In only a matter 
of years, segregation would disappear from 
American life, said Thurgood Marshall, who, 
as an attorney for the NAACP, had won the 
big day in court. 
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The bad guesses continued, There would 
be no resistance in his state, said Virginia's 
superintendent of schools a few months be- 
fore Sen. Harry F. Byrd Sr. announced his 
policy of “massive resistance.” The country 
was now ready for a great package of civil 
rights legislation. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
declared that day, 10 years before the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Now, on the 20th anniversary of that his- 
toric decision, the most fundamental practi- 
cal question of all is under challenge. Now 
there is doubt about the key assumption 
that the achievements and the well-being of 
black children would improve with integra- 
tion. 

Legal segregation retarded the educational 
and mental development of Negro children, 
the Supreme Court had said, and from that 
flowed the assumption that desegregation 
would change the pattern. Now that is ques- 
tioned—not merely by the resisters but by 
many black and white liberals. 

CHANGED ATTITUDES 

David K. Cohen of the Harvard School of 
Education summed up the revisionist trend 
in a paper last year for the Urban League: 
“Until late in the 1960s, there was little con- 
fusion among liberals about school segrega- 
tion. Despite much controversy, and some 
reluctance to press ahead, there was never 
any doubt that racial desegregation in 
schools and housing was a structural pre- 
requisite for the full social integration of 
black Americans. Now all that is changing. 
The debate is no longer over the pace of 
desegregation but whether it would occur at 
all.” 

The biggest irony is that attitudes have 
changed during the precise period when the 
“pace of desegregation” quickened dramati- 
cally. Until the late 1960s, when the effects 
of the 1964 act began to be felt, the pace had 
been slow in the South. In 1968, some 68 per 
cent of the black pupils in 11 Southern 
states attended all-black schools. But by 
1972, that had dropped to only 9 per cent. 
The greatest wave of desegregation occurred 
in a period of mounting doubt about its 
worth. 

The statistics, however, didn't affect the 
change in attitudes. It was underscored re- 
cently by Ruby Martin, former director of 
the Equal Educational Opportunity Office in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and long an ardent proponent of in- 
tegration. Integrating schools, she told a con- 
ference at Notre Dame, is no longer a top 
priority. 

“I, for one, am going to leave the process 
of desegregation to others,” she said. “Just 
to integrate will simply compound the prob- 
lems we have and polarize the community 
more. I am still for Brown, but in terms of 
priorities it is now No. 10, not No. 1.” 

The old attitudes have been bent by the 
weight of evidence emerging from many pro- 
fessional studies of the classroom effects of 
integration. The old equation went something 
like this: “Black gets unequal education be- 
cause their schools are unequal. Given equal 
access to tools of education with whites they 
will perform like whites. They will learn to 
read and write more quickly. They will shed 
old feelings of inferiority and low aspira- 
tions.” Each element of the equation is seri- 
ously undermined by the studies of the late 
1960s. 

THE COLEMAN REPORT 

It was the Coleman Report on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity in 1966 that started 
the landslide shift in academic attitudes 
toward the conventional assumptions (James 
8. Coleman, then professor of social relations 
at Johns Hopkins University, was chairman 
of the group which prepared the report un- 
der auspices of HEW). 

First of all, it showed that for all of the 
charges of discriminatory treatment, the 
schools blacks went to in 1965 were about 
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as good as the ones whites attended. There 
wasn’t much difference when it came to 
counting science labs and library books or in 
measuring pupil-teacher ratios. So a decade 
after Brown, it seemed, the schools may have 
been largely separate but they were also ap- 
proximately equal. 

“Despite popular impressions to the con- 
trary,” wrote Christopher Jencks of Harvard, 
after reviewing Coleman’s evidence, “the 
physical facilities, the formal curriculum, 
and most of the measurable characteristics 
of teachers in black and white schools were 
quite similar.” 

Equally damaging, it seemed that it didn’t 
make much difference in strictly educational 
terms whether the facilities and teachers 
were equal or not. Good or bad, they seemed 
to have only a modest effect on the achieve- 
ment of pupils. The pupil-teacher ratlo— 
long considered a key determinant of “good” 
or “bad” education—was found to have no 
relation whatsoever to student achievement. 
Nor did the amount of money spent on each 
student Dy local school boards. Per-pupil ex- 
penditures were found to account for not 
even 1 per cent of the variance in student 
performance on standardized tests. 

And, finally, Coleman and other research- 
ers down to the present day have found that 
school integration, in itself, had very little 
effect on the academic achievements of either 
blacks or whites. The racial composition of 
the classroom seemed virtually a neutral fac- 
tor. Achievement scores went up very slightly 
for blacks who moved into white schools, but 
it was a modest change. The scores of whites 
didn’t decline (as some Southerners had 
warned), but the notion that desegregation 
per se would immediately advance the black 
child was demolished. 


THEORY UNDERMINED 


Still another group of studies undermined 
an assumption that was closest to the heart 


of the 1954 decision, The Court had said: “To 
separate them (black children) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone.” It was based 
on the sociologists’ theory that seeing him- 
self segregated, the black child also saw him- 
self as Inadequate. From that flowed the con- 
viction that his self-esteem and aspiration 
about life would improve when seated beside 
whites in the classroom. 

Insofar as that is measurable—and many 
scholars contend it is not—the reverse seems 
to be true, Almost every experiment has 
shown that the self-esteem of the black child 
in an integrated school Is lower than that of 
the one in a segregated one. 

Confronted with attitudinal tests, a black 
child in a segregated school is more apt to 
agree with this statement: “On the whole, 
I’m satisfied with myself." Or he is more 
likely than the integrated-school child to 
agree that, “On the whole, I am a person of 
worth.” Morris Rosenberg of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, who has admin- 
istered many such tests, believes that the 
whole racial concept of self-esteem has been 
misrepresented. “Basically, black kids don’t 
have low self-esteem—this surprises a lot of 
people, it destroys a lot of perceptions,” Ros- 
enberg says. 

But placed in an integrated school where 
he experiences prejudice and ridicule, the 
black child is likely to experience a loss of 
self-esteem. Rosenberg considers it a normal 
reaction, yery similar to what happens when 
Jewish children reared’ in a Jewish neighbor- 
hood go to a public school where the ma- 
jority is gentile. 

Nonetheless, the findings, when added to 
those depicting no gains in achievement 
scores, have discouraged many about the 
effects of integration. Most soctal scientists 
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would agree that there isn't enough informa- 
tion on which to judge the long-term effects; 
but what is known now doesn't support the 
optimism born 20 years ago. 

A QUESTION OF PHRASING 

Swimming against this tide are a number 
of researchers who see it differently. There 
are conditions they observe, when desegrega- 
tion “works” in the pragmatic sense of in- 
creasing learning abilities. They deplore the 
tendency of many colleagues to throw up 
thelr hands and say integration isn't worth 
the effort. 

“The problem is that the question is al- 
ways phrased wrong—‘Does_ integration 
work? ” says Thomas Pettigrew, the Harvard 
sociologist who has testified to the value of 
integration in many court cases. “That's a 
political question. 

“The important question is what are the 
conditions that maximize the good points 
and minimize the bad ones. You don't ask 
if the United States government works, You 
ask under what conditions do certain govern- 
ment programs work.” 

One condition is integration that places 
lower-class black children in schools with 
middle- and upper-middle-class whites (and 
middle-class blacks) . Integration up in status 
is one of the most powerful tools in raising 
the learning abilities of Negro children. 
Jencks found this In the Coleman data. “The 
one school characteristic that showed a con- 
sistent relationship to test performance was 
the one school characteristic to which most 
poor black children had been denied access, 
classmates from affluent homes.” 

The explanation seems to be that children 
learn more from their classmates than from 
their teachers. They learn, by emulation, 
about study habits and competitiveness from 
white children who have been in a stronger 
academic atmosphere since kindergarten. It 
rubs off and the verbal and arithmetic scores 
start to rise. 

It also becomes an argument for the most 
controversial and difficult form of integra- 
tion, which requires busing across metro- 
politan district lines. Integration with lower- 
class whites in the central city, the experts 
argue, doesn’t do much good for achievement 
scores; it's busing into the middle-suburbs 
that counts. (The effect cuts across racial 
lines and is so strong that a few school dis- 
tricts have considered a kind of economic 
integration—busing poor white students 
into the affluent white suburbs.) 

SCHOOLS COMPARED 


For the first time, there is also some solid 
evidence that integration can be made to 
work—in the most pragmatic sense—by 
changing the techniques and atmosphere of 
the desegregated school. It has long been 
claimed that the academic achievements of 
blacks were retarded by the hostile, uninvit- 
ing atmosphere in the newly desegrated 
school. It seems obvious—but no one had 
proved it. 

A recent study financed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the 5th and 10th grades in 600 Southern 
schools is the first large-scale attempt to 
show what happens when school officials 
make a deliberate effort to improve the en- 
vironment for blacks, It compared schools 
which received federal emergency aid with 
those that didn't. The emergency aid 
amounted to very little money per school, 
but it did cause the introduction of race- 
relations courses and encouraged teachers to 
change their attitudes toward black children. 

For much of the sample, it didn’t make 
much difference. But for one group—10th 
grade black boys—it made a lot. Overall, that 
group normally scores very low on achieve- 
ment tests in white schools—much lower 


than black girls for example. And those 10th 
graders in schools which had not received 
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emergency ald stayed low while the experi- 
ment was under way. But those in the emer- 
gency-aided schools showed gains equivalent 
to approximately a half a school year—an 
unusually large achievement for blacks in a 
white school, 

And finally, there is a smattering of sur- 
veys starting to show that integration helps 
the young black catch onto the first rungs 
of the upward-mobility ladder which leads 
up to college and better jobs. 

In one major survey, Robert Crain of Johns 
Hopkins University questioned 1,600 35-year- 
old black men, some of whom had gone to 
largely integrated schools. He found two re- 
sults: 

Those who had gone to integrated schools 
were more apt to finish high school and 
more apt to go on to college than those who 
had attended segregated schools. 

They also were apt to find better jobs that 
paid higher salaries. 

The explanation by Crain is that the 
schools gave the blacks the connections and 
know-how to find their way into college and 
good jobs regardless of test scores and fall- 
ing self-esteem. "They had white friends who 
put them on to jobs which is how you get 
jobs anyway,” say Crain. 

The greatest achievement of school inte- 
gration, then, may be just that. Integration 
may not raise test scores much and it doesn't 
seem to help the young black think better 
of himself. But in the end it may do some- 
thing more valuable. 

I seems to give that little boost toward 
life's more coveted things. It puts him in 
what Pettigrew of Harvard calls the “influ- 
ence network,” that indefinable and untest- 
able system that whites have had going for 
them for years. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 91-452, appoints 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) 
to the Commission on the Review of the 
National Policy Toward Gambling. 

The Chair, pursuant to the provisions 
of Senate Resolution 281, 90th Congress, 
as amended and supplemented, appoints 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
to the Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business of not to exceed 45 minutes, 
with statements therein limited to 5 
minutes each. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time remains out of the period 
designated as routine morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven 
minutes, to be exact. Now 36 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during the remainder of the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business there be a limitation 
on statements of 10 minutes each rather 
than 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE STANDING RULES OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the President of the Senate, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, retaining the chair in order 
that I might discuss on the floor some 
of the rules regarding amendment of the 
Senate rules. 

The Senator from Alabama has stated 
here on the floor that he will not have 
any private conversations with the Pres- 
ident of the Senate regarding the amend- 
ment of the Senate rules. Any statements 
that he makes or any arguments that he 
might make with respect to amendment 
of the Senate rules will be made here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this resolution, Senate 
Resolution 4, has been pending here in 
the Senate since January 14, and the 
Senator from Alabama is wondering 
when an effort will be made to bring 
this point to a conclusion by seeking to 
cut off debate on the resolution. 

The Senator from Alabama recognizes, 
and I believe the proponents of the res- 
olution recognize, that under the Sen- 
ate rules it will take a two-thirds vote to 
cut off debate in the Senate, and they 
have been looking for ways and methods 
of ending the debate short of filing a 
cloture motion, because the precedents 
are too strong against the argument that 
cloture can be invoked with less than a 
two-thirds majority. 

So it is the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that resort is going 
to be had to what I would call the Hum- 
phrey-McGovern axis method of seeking 
to amend the Senate rules and, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the reason for my discussion of 
the rules at this time, or the method of 
amending the Senate rules, is that in 
1967 when the Humphrey-McGovern 
axis sought to operate in this area. after 
a motion was made to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution, at that 
time Senate Resolution 6, Senator Mc- 
Govern moved that the question be put 
after 2 hours debate and a point cf order 
was made against Senator McGoveErn’s 
motion by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Dirksen, and a motion was 
made to table that point of order, which 
motion, of course, is not debatable. 

The situation is exactly the same as 
will be presented to the Chair when the 
proponents of the resolution deem it wise 
to bring the matter up. That would be 
during a discussion of the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 4. 

Now, Mr. President, even if that mo- 
tion to take the point of order carried 
we would still have the resolution itself 
to consider. 

Back in 1967 while such a motion to 
proceed was pending, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern) put in a motion that there be 
2 hours of debate on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of that resolu- 
tion, and that at that time the question 
would be put by the presiding officer. 

Well, obviously, Mr. President, that 
was nothing more nor less than a unani- 
mous-consent request, and I have read 
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from the motion that was made at that 
time. The distinguished Vice President 
at that time, Mr. Humpurey, was in the 
Chair, which caused the Senator from 
Alabama to refer to the Humphrey- 
McGovern axis method of amending the 
rules by proceeding through the back 
door. So the motion was made at that 
time; and a similar motion, it is the 
understanding of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, will be made under the Mondale- 
Cranston-Pearson axis seeking to shut 
off debate. The 1967 motion by Mr. 
McGovern provided: 

There shall be two hours of debate upon 
the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 6 divided between Mr. 
Mansfield and Mr. McGovern. 


So, Mr. President, that was merely a 
unanimous-consent request, that is all 
it was, and a point of order was made 
by the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Dirksen; not that it was just a 
unanimous-consent request—that will 
probably be made for the first time when 
this matter comes up—but that it vio- 
lated rule XXII, which provides the ex- 
clusive method other than by unanimous 
consent for bringing debate to a close. 

So, Mr. President, the point of order 
was made, and before a ruling by the 
Chair on the point of order, the McGov- 
ern-Humphrey axis moved to table that 
point of order, which is permissible un- 
der the rules, but it took the decision 
avay from the Presiding Officer. 

Now why was that done? Because an 
appeal from a ruling by the Presiding 
Officer would be debatable. So the point 
of order was made, a motion to table the 
point of order was made, and the motion 
to table failed. Therefore, the point of 
order was sustained, that this motion 
was contrary to the Senate rules. 

Mr. President, an effort will be made. 
But the point the Senator from Alabama 
wants to make is, in the first place, it is 
no more than a request for unanimous 
consent, and it would be within the pre- 
rogative of the Chair to so rule without 
a point of order being made. 

So, Mr. President, if the Senate wants 
to run roughshod over the Chair, it can 
put in such a motion, make a point of 
order, and then move to table, and there 
would be no opportunity for debate, and 
the Senate would have to decide if this 
sort of tactic is permissible. 

The point the Senator from Alabama 
wants to make is that even if this device, 
this—I will not say—evasion of the Sen- 
ate rules is attempted, and a majority 
of the Senate says that the motion can 
be offered, it still leaves, Mr. President, 
the matter subject to debate here in the 
U.S. Senate, and I call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to Senate procedure, page 400, sub- 
section 4, and these are listings of the 
debatable matters: 

A motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill or resolution on the calendar after 
2 o'clock. 

That would be after the morning hour 
is over; and that motion is debatable. 
Also a motion to make a bill a special 
order, subsection 21, offered after 2 
o'clock, is debatable, and subsection 22, a 
motion to suspend the rules. And if this 
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is not a request for unanimous consent, 
certainly it is a motion to suspend rule 
XXII. 

So, Mr. President, even if this evasion 
of the Senate rules is attempted, and if 
it does succeed, the matter would still 
be before the Senate for debate, which 
would haye to be cut off under rule 
xXxXII 


Now, Mr. President, if two-thirds of 
the Members of the Senate want to 
change the rules, as is provided in the 
rules, under rule XXXIII, the rules of 
the Senate stay in force from one Con- 
gress to the other unless amended as 
provided by the rules. That means that 
you cannot cut off debate without a two- 
thirds vote. 

If two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate want to change the rules, as pro- 
vided in the rules, then the rules can be 
changed. But I feel that any Senator who 
would go this other route is simply dis- 
regarding the rules of the U.S. Senate. 

I do hope that the Chair will keep 
these matters in mind: First, that such 
a motion would require unanimous con- 
sent because it does set a special order 
for the consideration of something on the 
Calendar. That cannot be done except by 
unanimous consent. Also, such a motion 
would suspend the Senate rules. 

I call the Chair's attention to the fact 
that under Senate procedure, page 803, 
the Standing Rules of the Senate may be 
amended by a majority vote, provided 
they get to a vote and invoke cloture, but 
a two-thirds vote of all present, a quorum 
being present, is required for their sus- 
pension. 

Well, Mr. President, if the time ever 
comes that this motion is voted on by the 
Senate, I hope that the Chair will bear 
in mind that the rules of the Senate say 
that to suspend the Senate rules a two- 
thirds majority is required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 10 min- 
utes of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, ALLEN. I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, what is the 
request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Sen- 
ator have 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ROBERT C., BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Chair will recognize me, I will yield 
to the Senator whatever time he desires. 

Mr. ALLEN. One minute is all I re- 
quire. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. As much as 5 
minutes, if the Senator wants it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

The reason the Senator from Alabama 
is making the statement at this time is 
that if this McGovern-Humphrey axis 
method is employed, as the Senator from 
Alabama is advised it will be, and a point 
of order is made, a motion to table that 
point of order is taking the ruling away 
from the Vice President and would not 
be debatable. 

So the Senator from Alabama does not 
plan to debate at this time, but if such a 
motion is allowed to be received by a ma- 
jority vote of the Senate, it would still 
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leave the motion to proceed before the 
Senate, and that would be debatable, and 
debate on it could be cut off only by fol- 
lowing the Senate rules. 

That certainly should not be an oner- 
ous requirement, that the Senate follow 
the Senate rules in amending the Senate 
rules. So I offer those suggestions in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Ala- 
bama does not intend to discuss the mat- 
ter off the Senate floor with the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate because he has 
too much respect for him. 

I yield the floor at this time. 


QUORUM CALL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL CHILD ABUSE 
AWARENESS WEEK 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of Senate Resolution 
43, a resolution designating a National 
Child Abuse Awareness Week, and that 
the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator please send the resolution to the 
desk? The resolution will be stated by 
title. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that its reading be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not know 
that I shall object, I would like to estab- 
lish that this resolution designating a 
week as National Child Abuse Aware- 
ness Week has been approved and cleared 
by the ranking minority member of the 
Judiciary Committee (Mr. Hruska). 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes; I talked per- 
sonally with Mr. Hruska and he has no 
objection. It has been cleared by the Ju- 
diciary Committee leadership, I do not 
think there is any controversy involved, 
and I am seeking prompt action because 
it is next week. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senator knows that I support his res- 
olution, but I do not think we ought to 
get into the practice of calling up resolu- 
tions for immediate consideration and 
then dispense with the reading of the 
resolution. 

This is a very short one and I would 
ask that the clerk read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated by title. The legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 43, a resolution designating the 
period February 9 through February 15, 1975, 
as “National Child Abuse Awareness Week.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
dates, February 9 through February 15, 
have been selected to coincide with the 
National Conference on Child Abuse 
which will take place in California Feb- 
ruary 13 through 15. The conference is 
sponsored by Parents Anonymous, the 
Memorial Hospital Medical Center of 
Long Beach, Calif., and the Center for 
Health Education of the University of 
California, Irvine. 

Iam very pleased that these organiza- 
tions and institutions have chosen to 
focus on the need for public awareness 
of child abuse. In the hearings of my 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
during 1973, we learned that without 
public recognition of the problem we can 
never hope to prevent or treat it suc- 
cessfully. The law passed as a result of 
our hearings, the Child Abuse Preven- 
tion and Treatment Act, will provide 
much needed assistance to families af- 
fected by child abuse. But, it cannot 
alone possibly do the job of helping the 
some 60,000 children who we believe are 
abused in this country each year. The 
only thing that will truly help all of these 
children is public awareness and willing- 
ness to address the problem. 

I ask that the resolution be agreed 
to by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 43) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
The resolution, with its preamble, is as 
follows: 

Whereas each year some sixty thousand 
children in the United States are reported 
to have been abused, some to the point of 
permanent injury and death; and 

Whereas experts believe that child abuse 
in our country is more prevalent than is 
revealed by current statistics; and 

Whereas child abuse is a national prob- 
lem found in all types of families and com- 
munities; and 

Whereas although every State in the 
Union has a law requiring the reporting of 
child abuse or suspected child abuse, child 
abuse still is often undetected and un- 
treated; and 

Whereas the National Conference on Child 
Abuse sponsored by the parents anonymous 
organization, the Memorial Hospital Medi- 
cal Center of Long Beach, California, and 
the Center for Health Education of the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, California, will 
take place February 13 through February 15; 
and 

Whereas awareness of the problem of child 
abuse is the first critical step in the identi- 
fication, prevention and treatment of child 
abuse: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that in order to help the Congress and 
the Nation to gain a better understanding 
of what must be done to insure the safety 
and well-being of our children, the period 
February 9 through February 15, 1975, be 
designated as “National Child Abuse Aware- 
ness Week". 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roil. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gary 
W. Harr). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CORRECTING A WRONG 
IMPRESSION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a recent 
story by one of this Nation’s most able 
reporters correctly reported what I had 
to say to that reporter. Unfortunately, 
I believe that the reporter had an im- 
pression before the interview, which was 
not dispelled in the course of the inter- 
view, which drew him to a conclusion 
different from mine. I believe that I 
should state my position for the record 
so that it would be clearly understood. 

The person who writes the story us- 
ually is not the same who writes the 
headline. Moreover, often the headline 
writer, trying to make a certain number 
of words fit within a certain number of 
spaces, composes a headline that might 
be somewhat at variance even with the 
reporter’s intention. 

I believe the story said something to 
the effect that the Senator from Louis- 
iana was piqued by Democratic idiocy. 

Mr. President, I believe I should make 
it clear that I am not angry or even ir- 
ritated with anybody, nor do I fee! that 
I have been shunned in any respect. Just 
as every other Senator has had the op- 
portunity, I have had the opportunity to 
make my views amply available to all 
of my Democratic colleagues during 
numerous Democratic Caucuses, and 
during a number of meetings held by the 
Democratic leadership with the commit- 
tee chairmen. If I complained of any- 
thing, it would be that I have had too 
much opportunity to make my views 
available. 

Second, I know there is no way 
humanly possible to avoid the contra- 
dictions and apparent confusion that oc- 
curs when a large number of legislators 
throw a multitude of ideas into a legis- 
lative kettle. That is the only democratic 
way that a legislative body can function. 

I only hope that the public will not 
look upon any “Democratic program” as 
what it is likely to be after it has been 
subjected to the careful study and anal- 
ysis that is expected in a committee 
hearing, as well as the analysis of Mem- 
bers in public in deliberations by the 
House and Senate. 

Fortunately, the Executive can speak 
with a single voice, and the executive 
branch reflects one point of view. The 
legislative branch has many voices, and 
there are as many voices as there are 
Members. Sometimes, it has that many 
points of view. 

For these reasons, I hope the public 
will be tolerant of us Democrats in the 
Senate as we try to move toward con- 
sensus which cannot possibly express the 
unanimous nor even the final conclusion 
of the Democrats in this body or in the 
House. 
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Third, I have not called upon Demo- 
crats, or anybody else, to unite behind 
committee chairmen. I welcome any sug- 
gestion or contribution by any Senator 
or any group of Senators, or any other 
group, seriously studying this Nation's 
problems and trying to provide answers. 
What I would propose is merely that we 
proceed in an orderly fashion to consider 
what everybody, from the President 
down, has to suggest, taking first things 
first, and try to come up with the best 
answers which our collective wisdom can 
suggest. 

This approach would necessarily re- 
quire that the proper committees con- 
duct hearings seeking the views of every- 
one who has something of significance to 
offer, and that the committees proceed to 
agree on those things that made good 
sense as well as reject those things that 
are not in the Nation's interest. If we fail 
to do exactly that in the committees, 
then I hope that the House and the 
Senate, acting as a whole, will correct 
any mistakes that the committees might 
make, 

Above all, I pray that no decision will 
be made by confusing “who is right” 
with “what is right.” There is no limit to 
the good we can do for our Nation if we 
avoid fighting and quarreling over 
who is to get the credit for it. 

Unless all of us, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, join hands to put the Nation’s in- 
terest first, then we shall surely not be 
claiming credit but trying to escape the 
blame for the result. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Stone). Without objection, 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
designated for routine morning busi- 
ness has ended, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
an extension of the period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business of not 
to exceed 20 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION 4 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that no 
action be taken prior to Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1975, in respect to Senate Res- 
olution 4, a resolution amending rule 
XXII of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, with respect to the limitation of 
debate, provided that all the rights of all 
Senators may be fully protected and 
reserved. 
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Before the Chair puts the request, may 
I say that it is anticipated—and I can- 
not include this in the request—that on 
the 20th of February, some action will 
be taken on Senate Resolution 4. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not 
object—the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader was kind enough to include 
me in the negotiations arriving at this 
result. It would be understood, of course, 
that if there were any change of this 
unanimous-consent request, the various 
Senators on both sides of the question 
would be consulted. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator made his 
request with reference to Senate Resolu- 
tion 4. Might it be broadened to include 
any other method of seeking to amend 
rule XXII? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would 
be my understanding of it, and I would 
include that in the request. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—as I understand this unanimous- 
consent request, there will be no action on 
proposed rule changes—that is, on rule 
XXII, Senate Resolution 4—until Febru- 
ary 20, 1975. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MONDALE. And, from February 
20 on, all the rights which any Senator 
has under the rules will obtain in the 
pursuit of rules changes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The rights any 
Senator possessed today would remain 
available at that time. 

Mr, MONDALE. And, should any Sena- 
tor wish to change this understanding, I 
assume that both sides would be notified. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. They would. 
I gave that assurance, and it would be 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONDALE. I have checked with 
my chief cosponsor, the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson). He is fully agree- 
able to this understanding. I think the 
Senate should be informed that one of 
the reasons for setting that date is that 
we have a rather substantial delegation 
of Senators on official business at the 
NATO conference, and it is difficult to 
bring this matter up prior to February 
20. 

Mr. ALLEN. Reserving the right to 
object further, with regard to this group 
of Senators who are now in Yugoslavia, 
is the fact that the Senator anticipates 
a heavy majority vote from those Sena- 
tors the reason he wants to wait until 
the 20th to consider that matter? 

Mr. MONDALE. It is my opinion that 
we will get a heavy majority of all reason- 
able Senators. 

Mr. ALLEN. There are some Senators 
who are not very reasonable, though. 

Mr. MONDALE. I have never found 
that to be true. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I assume that this under- 
standing would mean that those Sen- 
ators on either side could depend on 
the joint leadership to protect those 
on either side under this agreement. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct, and the joint leadership will 
make every effort to do that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object either, I 
wish to join in providing the assurances 
that are indicated as far as the joint 
leadership is concerned. I also thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for recit- 
ing that he had consulted with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), who 
is very much interested in this matter, 
and for the information in the RECORD 
that he has agreed also under this unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

I have no objection. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me retract my statement. I 
cannot give assurance that the joint 
leadership will do anything. I made that 
statement feeling that that would be the 
position of the joint leadership, and I 
am glad that the distinguished assist- 
ant Republican leader has made the 
statement that he just made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CASE AGAINST REDUCING OIL 
IMPORTS BY A MILLION BARRELS 
A DAY IN 1975 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, since 
the state of the Union message and the 
presentation of the President's economic 
proposals, we have been listening to a 
debate between the Congress and the 
administration. It has been a debate 
centered upon how we can most equi- 
tably—with the least economic disloca- 
tion—reduce petroleum imports by a 
million barrels a day in 1975. The Pres- 
ident has advocated a complicated plan 
of taxes and rebates which would add 
$30 to $50 billion to the price of energy 
and insure another year of inflation in 
excess of 10 percent as his means of re- 
ducing imports by a million barrels a 
day. Some Members of Congress have 
proposed mandatory rationing as a bet- 
ter means of reducing imports by a 
million barrels a day in 1975. Others are 
calling for the use of allocations of gas- 
oline to wholesale distributors as a 
means of reducing imports by a million 
barrels a day in 1975. 

Mr. President, what has been missing 
in this debate is whether the costs to 


our economy of a 1-year reduction in 
imports of a million barrels a day do 
not exceed any benefits which are likely 
to be derived from that reduction. An 
economic policy must not only be tough, 
it must make sense. In the last 2 weeks I 
have listened to the witnesses who have 
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appeared before the Joint Economic 
Committee, as well as the testimony of 
the Secretary of the Treasury before my 
Financial Markets Subcommittee. Over 
the weekend I attended the Ditchley 
Conference on International Oil Pay- 
ments in London. And, Mr. President, 
I have concluded that it does not make 
economic sense for this Nation to force 
an abrupt reduction of a million barrels 
a day in petroleum imports in 1975— 
whether by price increases, taxes, ration- 
ing, or allocations. 

I have concluded that our first pri- 
ority must be to stop the downward slide 
of our economy which is entering into 
worse recessions since the 1930's. 

Any forced 1-year reduction in imports 
of a million barrels a day is going to also 
reduce our ability to turn this economy 
around. 

Chase Econometric Associates of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank estimate the 
President’s energy proposals will not 
only add almost 3 percent to the inflation 
rate but will cost this country $10 bil- 
lion in lost economic output in 1976 and 
increase the number of Americans on the 
unemployment rolls in 1976 by almost 
half a million. And apparently the eco- 
nomic results are not much different if 
that 1 million barrels per day reduction 
is achieved through gasoline rationing. 

Mr. President, there are men and 
women all across this country losing 
their jobs. They have families to feed 
and to clothe and to provide health 
care for and they have the pride to 
want to do it for themselves. 

They have bills to pay and they have 
home mortgages that have to be met. Let 
us not get this country’s immediate prob- 
lems confused with its long-term prob- 
lems. This energy crisis has been coming 
for many years, and it is going to take 
years to solve. 

Mr. President, I do not know of anyone 
who challenges our need for lessening 
our reliance on foreign oil. I was warn- 
ing against the dangers of our growing 
imports 5 years ago when not very many 
people were listening. Now everyone 
wants to reduce that reliance. It is drain- 
ing our wealth, disrupting our domestic 
and international financial merkets, and 
is posing a constant threat to our na- 
tional security. The question is not 
should we reduce imports—the question 
is how much, how fast, by what means, 
and at what cost. 

We shoulc begin today in 1975 by both 
increasing energy production and re- 
ducing energy consumption. But the 
mandatory conservation measures we 
adopt should be phased in in such a man- 
ner as to allow the most rapid economic 
recovery possible without setting off an- 
other round of inflation. If we act other- 
wise the benefits of conservation will 
never cover the immense costs to the 
American people. 

Let me detail the costs and the bene- 
fits of an immediate 1 million barrels a 
day reduction as I see them—whether 
the reduction is by the President’s pro- 
gram or by rationing. 

Possible reduction in world oil prices. 
Any reduction in demand for a commod- 
ity does put downward pressure on its 
price. If the United States reduces its 
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imports by 1 million barrels a day, and 
if the other industrialized nations in- 
crease their conservation efforts as well, 
the OPEC countries will either have to 
lower the price or cut back production. 
But, Mr. President, world demand for 
petroleum has already fallen by 5 per- 
cent from actual consumption in 1973 
and by 9 percent from what the previ- 
ous growth trend was. Early last year 
there was an excess of 3 million barrels 
a day on the world market, but OPEC 
chose to reduce its production rather 
than its prices. According to Treasury 
Department estimates, OPEC has already 
been able to absorb as much as 8 million 
barrels per day in excess capacity with- 
out cutting prices. A further reduction 
by another million barrels a day would 
represent 3 percent of OPEC’s present 
daily production. The likelihood of such 
a reduction in consumption producing a 
reduction in price would appear very 
remote. The OPEC cartel is a unique 
one. It has great monetary strength and 
cannot be expected to react as coffee 
or banana cartels. 

By attempting to reduce imports by 
raising the landed price of imports after 
the tariff to $14 a barrel we would run 
the serious risk of actually bringing on 
further production cutback and a price 
increase. 

Another reason given for an immedi- 
ate reduction in imports is to ease the 
strain on our domestic and international 
financial markets. An immediate reduc- 
tion of a million barrels a day will reduce 
the OPEC funds we have to recycle by 
about $3.6 billion a year. That is hardly 
a significant figure compared to the $100 
billion in revenues they received last 
year. It leaves us with $96 billion to worry 
about. 

Mr. President, I returned last night 
from the Ditchley Conference on the in- 
ternational problems posed by oil pay- 
ments. I believe that it is safe to say the 
dire forecasts of last year were exagger- 
ated. There are strains and difficulties 
to be resolved but the problem is man- 
ageable, as Secretary Simon testified be- 
fore my Financial Markets Subcommittee 
last Thursday morning before we left for 
London. 

Due to OPEC country imports rising 
much more rapidly than anyone had 
forecast—by 75 percent—they are not ex- 
pected to increase their surplus reserves 
by anything like the amounts being dis- 
cussed last year. The Morgan Guaranty 
economists have now estimated the cur- 
rency surplus should peak in 1978 and 
decline after that. The financing of the 
oil deficit appears to be serious problem 
only for a few years. 

This is not to say the issue of the real 
transfer of our wealth to the OPEC coun- 
tries is not one which should and must 
be met. 

The strongest case to be made for an 
immediate reduction of a million barrels 
a day is that it cuts our import bill from 
$25 billion to $21 billion. But that is not 
a very strong case if it aggravates and 
prolongs the present recession. When our 
economy is growing at 5 percent a year, 
we are generating $70 billion in new 
wealth. Right now with our economic 
output declining, those payments— 
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whether they are $25 billion or $21 bil- 
lion—are coming out of our present 
standard of living. 

If the estimates that a 1-million bar- 
rel a day reduction will reduce this Na- 
tion’s economic output by over $10 billion 
are correct then a reduction in those pay- 
ments of less than $4 billion looks like 
a pretty bad trade. Particularly when you 
consider the 2- to 244-percent inflation 
which goes with the reduction. 

And, Mr. President, that brings us to 
the cost of an immediate million-barrel- 
a-day reduction in imports during 1975. 
The costs of the reduction appear to very 
similar whether the President’s plan is 
used or some rationing scheme with a 
“white markets” for those who must pur- 
chase more than the 36 gallons a month 
which the average driver would receive. 

The inflation estimates on the Presi- 
dent's plan range from their own estl- 
mate of 2 to the 344 percent estimate of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. The Administration estimates the 
cost of rationing with a white market 
price of $1.75 a gallon to be about 21⁄2 
percent in additional inflation. Either is 
too great a cost to pay in an economy in 
which the only good news is a reduced 
rate of inflation. 

Private economists estimate the cost in 
lost economic output of the President's 
plan at over $10 billion. The administra- 
tion estimates the cost of rationing at $13 
billion in lost output. Either method is 
too costly for an economy that was go- 
ing down hill in the last quarter at the 
fastest rate of any quarter since figures 
started being kept in 1947. 

According to private economists the 
cost in unemployment of an immediate 
reduction of 1 million barrels a day in 
oil imports under the President’s plan is 
almost half a million jobs. Under ration- 
ing it would be several hundred thou- 
sand. Either is too costly in a country 
which has seen unemployment rise from 
5.4 to 7.1 percent during the last 4 
months of last year and in which al- 
most everyone expects it to exceed 8 per- 
cent without any help from misguided 
energy policies, 

Mr, President, let us talk for a mo- 
ment about jobs and investment and 
economic growth. 

What a major reduction in energy con- 
sumption means is a basic shift in the 
way we use our resources in how we live, 
in how we work, how we produce—what 
most of us call our standard of living. 

For over a decade the price of energy 
has declined relative to other items. We 
have designed our automobiles, our 
homes, our factories, with little concern 
for energy because it was cheap and be- 
cause it was abundant. Now it is neither. 
But just as we did not get where we are 
overnight, we cannot get where we need 
to be overnight. 

What the President's program calls 
for—and any program seeking an im- 
mediate reduction in energy conserva- 
tions calls for—is economic dislocation 
and the movement of people and capital 
out of energy-intensive industry and ac- 
tivities into less energy-intensive indus- 
tries and activities. This would be a dif- 
ficult shift and would have to be taken 
with care during good economic times— 
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but in the midst of the worst recession 
since the 1930’s? It is one thing for bu- 
reaucrats in Washington with secure 
jobs, to talk about shifts in resource utl- 
‘ization—and quite another thing to be 
an unemployed aircraft mechanic look- 
ing for a job along with 614 million other 
people. 

It is one thing for policymakers at the 
Federal Energy Administration to talk 
about the need to induce the shift to 
coal-fired boilers by a $3 tariff on oil and 
a 37 cents per 1,000 cubic feet tax on nat- 
ural gas and another for a small indus- 
trialized user, who is neither able to fi- 
nance that conversion to coal or obtain 
adequate transportation to get coal to 
his plant. 

It is one thing for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to decry the difficulty of pri- 
vate industry to finance its borrowing 
needs in the capital markets and another 
for the President’s program to require an 
additional 3- to 4-percent expansion in 
the money supply just to cover the higher 
transaction demand for money that 
would accompany the higher cost of en- 
ergy his program would produce—at a 
time when an aggressive monetary ex- 
pansion is badly needed just to bring in- 
terest rates down and support the recov- 
ery. And I fail to see how insuring an- 
other year of double-digit inflation 
through artificial increases in the price 
of energy will bring long-term interest 
rates down. 

Mr. President, Dr. George Perry of the 
Brookings Institution, in his testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
suggested that if the choice were between 
a 1-million-barrel-a-day reduction in 
imports in 1975 and nothing, the coun- 
try would be better off with nothing. 

I do not believe we have to choose be- 
tween an abrupt reduction and nothing. 

I believe we can use the allocation sys- 
tem in place to reduce gasoline consump- 
tion by reducing the amount of gasoline 
refiners are allowed to produce by an 
amount less than a million barrels a day. 
A smaller reduction can be spread among 
consumers under the existing system 
without long gasoline lines or rationing. 
An enforcement of the 55-mile-an-hour 
speed limit and the end to gasoline wars 
will take care of this reduction in con- 
sumption, 

For the long run we must enact now 
tax incentives for efficient automobiles 
and penalties for an inefficient one. We 
should adopt the tax credits for home in- 
sulation the President has recommended. 
We should also set efficiency standards 
for new construction and equipment, and 
we should not rule out higher taxes on 
certain types of energy consumption. But 
let us not let the complexity of working 
out long-term energy solutions delay a 
tax cut which is needed to fight recession 
now. 

And, Mr. President, whatever program 
is worked out between the President and 
the Congress for reducing energy con- 
sumption—whether directly or through 
higher prices—should be phased in over 
the next 3 years as our economy recovers 
from the present recession. 

The 1 million barrel a day figure came 
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from Secretary Kissinger’s effort to 
achieve a unified energy posture among 
the energy consumer nations. 

But it is not in their interest nor ours 
to slow the pace of our economic recovery 
because of a number arrived at without 
adequate consideration of its conse- 
quence. 

We have a very sick economy which 
we are trying to nurse out of recession. 
It has already been through an enormous 
shock. Let us not adopt policies which 
take over where the Arabs left off. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for transaction of morning business has 
expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
an extension of the period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to what, 15 
minutes, 20 minutes each? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And that the 
period be extended for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S FISCAL 1976 BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want. to take a moment to comment on 
the President’s budget. The President’s 
fiscal 1976 budget proposal, as I have 
looked at it and I have been able to see 
or understand what little has been re- 
leased about it, is completely unaccept- 
able, and it must be dramatically and 
drastically altered by Congress. 

The task which the administration 
outlines for the U.S. economy in 
the fiscal year 1976 budget is truly 
alarming. It will mean higher unemploy- 
ment, continued double-digit inflation, 
and deeper recession. The economic pol- 
icies proposed by the President accept 
unemployment rates in excess of 7.5 per- 
cent for the next 3 years, and at least 6 
million Americans out of work each year 
for the rest of this decade. Mr. President, 
this is unbelievable. To think that we are 
willing to waste that amount of human 
resources and to waste that amount of 
potential production of goods and sery- 
ices is almost beyond belief. Surely there 
ought to be some assurance to this coun- 
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try that we can do better than has been 
projected in this budget. 

Despite the largest proposed deficit in 
the peacetime history of the United 
States, a deficit that, in fact, will exceed 
all previous deficits, the President's 
budget will not put America back to work 
or bring about an economic recovery. 
This is readily admitted in the budget 
message itself. 

We must recognize that the economic 
mismanagement of the last two admin- 
istrations is responsible for the current 
recession and the deficit of at least $52 
billion that it will produce. 

I might add, Mr. President, I think 
the projected deficit will be far greater 
than that which has been stated. I pre- 
dict that by the time we get around to 
the third quarter of fiscal 1976 that def- 
icit figure will be substantially larger. 

When we add up the cost to our peo- 
ple of the tragedy that we now call 
Watergate, we must include the current 
economic crisis and the personal hard- 
ships that go with it. 

Watergate was more than just the 
corruption of our political process. 
Watergate was the neglect, and may I 
say the malignant neglect, not the be- 
nign neglect, of our economy. 

The inconsistent policies, the overre- 
liance on high interest rates and tight 
money, and the almost continuous 
changes in the top economic and energy 
policy positions of the government, have 
all contributed directly, and may I say 
tragically, to the current economic night- 
mare. 

If our economy was operating at any- 
where near its full potential, we would 
have been able to finance all of the nec- 
essary Government programs and had 
a budget surplus, as well. 

In fact, Mr. President, if we had a so- 
called full employment budget which 
predicates the employment level at 4 
percent of unemployment, we would be 
having a huge budget surplus for fiscal 
1976 and we would have had a big budget 
surplus for fiscal 1975. 

The entire emphasis, therefore, of the 
fiscal 1976 budget should be and must 
be on restoring economic growth. 

We need to increase revenues and bal- 
ance the budget, but do it by putting peo- 
ple back into productive work, not by 
slashing programs that create jobs and 
help people survive recession. 

Any proposal to restore the health of 
our economy by cutting back on food 
stamps, for example, and on social se- 
curity to our elderly in the midst of the 
worst recession since the 1930's, is, to 
me, unacceptable, unfair, and I submit 
will not be approved by this Congress. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how the President of the United States 
and his administration can call upon this 
Congress to limit social security in- 
creases to 5 percent in the face of a 12- 
to 14-percent increase in the cost of 
living. 

Might I add, for the elderly and poor— 
and frequently the elderly are poor—that 
the cost of living has gone up much more 
for them than 12 percent, and for us to 
sit back here and listen to a message 
that says we will limit their increases to 
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5 percent, to me, is intolerable and I 
want to serve notice now that as one 
Senator I shall do all I possibly can to 
see that that kind of misguided policy 
does not become public policy. 

Nor will we stand by, Mr. President, 
and passively accept the President’s pro- 
posals to slash our critically important 
child nutrition and school lunch pro- 
grams. 

I hope that the Senate will review this 
budget very carefully, and I know we 
will. But let me say right now, I have 
looked at that part of this designated 
child nutrition and other programs, and 
this budget will destroy the school lunch 
program. The only school lunches to be 
provided will be for the poorest of the 
poor. The middle-income American fam- 
ilies will have no assistance in their 
school lunch program. 

We have spent 40 years, almost, better 
than 35 years, building the school lunch 
program, and it needs to be expanded, at 
least to be maintained, rather than to 
be curtailed and finally done away with. 

So again I must serve notice that on 
a program of such value as school 
lunches we are just not going to permit 
that program to be crippled or to be 
lessened in its impact or to be destroyed. 

This budget, instead of reducing un- 
employment, allows it to rise. Instead of 
stimulating economic growth, it permits 
further declines. Instead of controlling 
inflation, it accepts its continuation. 

Mr. President, I will be back to the 
Senate as chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to give a further de- 
tailed analysis of this budget. 

Of course, our Budget Control Com- 
mittee will study the budget with meticu- 
lous care. Indeed, the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and the House 
will, likewise, make analysis and study 
of this budget. But just looking at it in 
its most obvious outlines, it is a budget 
which does not address itself to either 
recession or inflation. It is a budget 
which tells the Nation it must be pre- 
pared to accept 714 percent unemploy- 
ment for the next 3 years. It is a budget 
which does nothing to really increase the 
gross national product, and yet that 
budget ought to be the instrument by 
which we revise our priorities in this 
country. 

It ought to be the instrument—it is 
the only one we have—and it ought to 
be the instrument that gives us some 
sense of direction. Well, it does, I sup- 
pose, give us direction: retreat. But that 
is not the kind of direction that this 
country needs. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that every 
Member of the Senate will take a very 
careful look at what has been given to 
us as the prescription for our ills. 

May I add that instead of giving us 
any relief from our economic ills, it will 
add to the pain and the suffering, not 
to the revitalization of our economy and 
the improvement of our standard of 
living. 

Mr. President, I take a very dim view 
of what we have had presented to us. I 
regret to have to say this, because this is 
the time when we all need to pull to- 
gether. But we cannot pull together if 
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somebody is going to start to pull the 
Nation’s economy backward rather than 
forward. We do not need any slip and 
slide, and we surely do not need any re- 
treat. We need at least some determined, 
steady progress. I am not asking for a 
massive movement forward. I am asking, 
however, for some steady progress toward 
relieving the rate of unemployment and 
toward improying the growth of our 
economy. 

Mr. President, I have no further state- 
ment. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wiiu1ams). I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of S. 318, prohibiting the use of HEW 
funds for abortion, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. I 
am told that the matter has been cleared 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee (Mr. LONG). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Commerce be discharged 
from the further consideration of S. 510, 
the Medical Device Amendments of 1975, 
and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Heiting, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice 
President laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting the nomination of 
Peter H. Dominick, of Colorado, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to 
Switzerland, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NATIONAL COOLEY’S 
ANEMIA CONTROL ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States transmitting the 
annual report on the administration of 
the National Cooley’s Anemia Control 
Act, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. The message 
is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to send to the 
the Second Annual Report on the Ad- 
ministration of the National Cooley’s 
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Anemia Control Act in accordance with 
the requirements of section 1115 of the 
Public Service Act, as amended. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
THE Warre House, February 3, 1975. 


THE BUDGET OF THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1976 
CH. DOC, 94-21) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States transmitting the budg- 
et for the fiscal year 1976, which, with 
the accompanying budget, was referred 
jointly by unanimous consent to the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on the Budget. The message 
is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The year 1976 will mark the bicenten- 
nial of this country. With this budget we 
Shall begin our third century as a Na- 
tion. 

In our first two centuries we have de- 
veloped from 13 struggling colonies to a 
powerful leader among nations, Our pop- 
ulation has increased from 3 million to 
more than 213 million. From a simple 
agricultural society we have grown into 
a complex industrialized one. 

Our Government—and its budget— 
have grown with the Nation, as the in- 
creasing complexity of modern society 
has placed greater responsibilities upon 
it. Yet our society has remained free and 
democratic, true to the principles of our 
Founding Fathers. 

As we approach our third century as a 
Nation, we face serious economic diffi- 
culties of recession and inflation. I have 
a deep faith, however, in the fundamen- 
tal strength of our Nation, our people, 
our economy, and our institutions of gov- 
ernment. I am confident that we can 
overcome today’s challenges as we have 
overcome others in the past—and go on 
to greater achievements. 

My budget recommendations are de- 
signed to meet longer-term national 
needs as well as immediate, short-run 
objectives. It is vital that they do so. Be- 
cause of the size and momentum of the 
budget, today’s decisions will have far- 
reaching and long-lasting effects. 

The recommendations set forth in this 
budget are an integral part of the 
broader series of proposals outlined in 
my State of the Union address. These 
proposals provide for: 

—fiseal policy actions to increase pur- 
chasing power and stimulate eco- 
nomic revival, including tax reduc- 
tions and greatly increased aid to 
the unemployed; 


THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE 


{in billions of dollars] 


1976 Transition 
estimate quarter 


1974 1975 
actual estimate 


Receipts......___ 264.9 278.8 
Outlays.. 268. 4 313.4 
Deficit(—).. —35 —347 
—a major new energy program that 
will hold down energy use, accelerate 
development of domestic energy re- 


Item 


297, 5 
349.4 


—51.9 


84.4 
94.3 


—9.8 
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sources, and promote energy re- 
search and development; 

—an increase in outlays for defense in 
order to maintain preparedness and 
preserve force levels in the face of 
rising costs; 

—a one-year moratorium on new Fed- 
eral spending programs other than 
energy programs; and 

—a temporary 5% ceiling on increases 
in pay for Federal employees, and on 
those benefit payments to individ- 
uals that are tied to changes in con- 
sumer prices. 

These policies call for. decisive action 
to restore economic growth and energy 
self-reliance. My proposals include a 
one-time $16 billion tax cut—$12 billion 
for individual taxpayers and $4 billion 
for businesses—to stimulate economic 
recovery. 

Total Federal outlays are estimated to 
increase 11% between 1975 and 1976. It is 
essential that we keep a tight rein on 
spending, to prevent it from rising still 
further and making tax reduction im- 
prudent. I believe that tax relief, not 
more Government spending, is the key to 
turning the economy around to renewed 
growth. 

I regret that my budget and tax pro- 
posals will mean bigger deficits tempo- 
rarily, for I have always opposed deficits. 
We must recognize, however, that if eco- 
nomic recovery does not begin soon, the 
Treasury will lose anticipated receipts 
and incur even larger deficits in the 
future. 

My energy program calls for an in- 
creased fee on imported oil, and an excise 
tax on domestically produced petroleum 
and natural gas. The proposals also call 
for decontrol of oil prices—coupled with 
a windfall profits tax—and deregulation 
of prices on new natural gas. These 
measures will discourage excessive energy 
use and reduce our dependence on im- 
ported oil. The $30 billion in receipts 
these measures will produce will be re- 
funded to the American people—re- 
funded in a way that helps correct the 
distortions in our tax system created by 
inflation. Special provisions will ensure 
that low-income Americans and State 
and local governments are compensated 
equitably. All of these compensatory 
measures will be in addition to the $16 
billion in tax relief I have proposed. 
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My budget recommendations provide 
for total outlays of $349.4 billion in 1976, 
an increase of $35.9 billion over 1975, and 
anticipate receipts of $297.5 billion, an 
increase of $18.8 billion over 1975. 

The Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 provides 
for major reforms in the budget process. 
As part of these reforms, it changes the 
fiscal year for the Federal budget from 
the present July-through-June basis to 
an October-through-September basis, be- 
ginning with the 1977 fiscal year. This 
requires that there be a separate transi- 
tion quarter, extending from July 
through September of 1976, after fiscal 
year 1976 ends and before fiscal year 
1977 begins. Estimates for the transition 
quarter are included in this budget. In 
general, they anticipate continuing the 
1976 program levels unchanged for the 
additional three months. Because out- 
lays and receipts vary seasonally—that 
is, they do not occur at uniform rates 
during the year—the estimates for this 
quarter (and particularly the deficit) are 
not representative of a full year’s experi- 
ence. 

THE BUDGET AND THE ECONOMY 

If the Congress acts decisively on the 
new policies I have announced in my 
State of the Union address, and if we 
exercise reasonable patience and re- 
straint, we can go far toward solving the 
broad range of economic problems our 
Nation now faces. 

It must be clearly understood that 
these problems are serious and that 
strong remedies are fully justified. The 
economy is now in a recession. Unem- 
ployment is far too high and produc- 
tivity has declined. At the same time, in- 
flation, a serious and growing problem for 
nearly a decade, continues to distort our 
economy in major ways. Underlying these 
problems is the fact that we are far from 
self-sufficient in energy production, and 
even with the measures I have proposed, 
regaining the capacity for self-sufficiency 
will take years to achieve. Imported fuel 
supplies have been interrupted once and 
remain vulnerable, and oil prices have 
been increased fourfold. 

The increased unemployment and con- 
tinued price increases from which we 
now suffer are problems we share with 
much of the rest of the world. The roots 
of these problems are complex. The steep 
rise in the price of imported oil, for ex- 
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ample, while directly increasing prices, 
has also acted like a tax increase by re- 
ducing the real income of American con- 
sumers and transferring that income to 
oil exporting countries. Lower real in- 
comes, combined with consumer resist- 
ance to rising prices, has reduced the 
demand for goods in the American mar- 
ketplace. Such factors, superimposed on 
the inevitable slowdown in economic 
growth following the boom of 1972-73, 
underlie the recession we are now in. 

The weakening of consumer demand 
and investment, in turn, is beginning to 
exert a dampening effect on price and 
wage increases. Thus, inflationary pres- 
sures are already beginning to recede 
and are likely to continue to do so. The 
one-time increase in fuel costs needed 
to constrain excessive energy usage will 
not reverse this basic trend. 

Aiding economic recovery.—tIn view of 
this situation, I have proposed a $16 bil- 
lion rebate of personal and corporation 
income taxes that will help reduce un- 
employment without rekindling infia- 
tion. This tax cut will contribute to defi- 
cits, adding $6 billion in 1975 and $10 
billion in 1976. 

Aside from the effects of the proposed 
tax reduction, the deficits anticipated for 
1975 and 1976 are in large part the result 
of those aspects of the budget and the 
tax system that respond automatically 
to changes in the economy. When an eco- 
nomic slowdown occurs, Federal tax col- 
lections slow down more than incomes 
and profits do, and unemployment bene- 
fit payments rise sharply. These factors 
tend to cushion the economic downturn 
and help sustain individual and corpo- 
rate incomes. 

These stabilizing influences are sub- 
stantial. If the economy were to be as 
fully employed in 1976 as it was in 1974, 
we would have $40 billion in additional 
tax receipts, assuming no change in tax 
rates. Aid to the unemployed, including 
the special measures I proposed and the 
Congress enacted last December, will be 
$12.7 billion larger in 1976 than in 1974, 
providing income support for 14.7 million 
beneficiaries and their families. In 1975, 
receipts would be $30 billion higher and 
aid to the unemployed is up $9 billion 
over 1974. These factors alone more than 
account for the deficits expected in both 
1975 and 1976. 


1973 1974 


Description actual 


Transition | 
quarter 
estimate 


1975 
estimate 


1976 


estimate Description 


Transition 
quarter 
estimate 


1973 
actual 


1974 1975 1976 
actual estimate estimate 


Budget receipts. 
Budget outlays.. 


Deficit (—)-.------- 


94.3 


84.4 | Outstanding Federal and federally as- 


sisted credit, end of fiscal period: 


Direct loans—on budget_....... à 


Direct loans—off budget 


Budget authority. .... 


Sakae sey J debt, end of fiscal period: E 
Gross Federal debt. ....-.....--.. 


Debt held by the public 346. 1 


313.9 395.1 


loans 2.. 


538. 5 
389.6 


Guaranteed and insured loans 1... 
Government-sponsored enterprise 


1 Excludes loans held by Government accounts and special credit agencies. 


The Government must act decisively to 
help restore economic health, and act 
compassionately to aid those most se- 
riously affected by unemployment. It does 
not make economic sense to insist on 


cutting a dollar out of the budget for 
each dollar of tax receipts lost just be- 
cause of decreases in incomes and profits 
resulting from the economic downturn. 
Nor does it make sense arbitrarily to 


2 See table E-10 in special analysis E, Federal credit programs, published in a separate volume 


offset each dollar of increased aid to the 
unemployed by a reduction elsewhere in 
the budget. 

Last October, I proposed a National 
Employment Assistance Act, which pro- 
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vided for liberalized unemployment bene- 
fits and coverage and for more public 
employment. Congress has since enacted, 
and I have signed into law, two employ- 
ment assistance acts derived from my 
proposals. One of these measures, the 
Emergency Jobs and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act, provides unemployment 
benefits to workers not covered by the 
regular unemployment insurance system 
and provides increased job opportunities 
in the public sector. The other measure, 
the Emergency Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, extends the length of time 
that workers covered by the regular un- 
employment insurance system are eligible 
for benefits. My budget recommendations 
include outlays of $17.5 billion in 1976 
for income support for the unemployed, 
both under these two acts and under the 
regular unemployment compensation 
programs. Another $1.3 billion will be 
spent for increased public sector jobs. 

Budget reductions—While recom- 
mending temporary measures to help the 
economy and to provide greater assist- 
ance to the unemployed, I have sought, 
on an item-by-item basis, to eliminate 
nonessential spending and avoid commit- 
ment to excessive growth of Federal 
spending in the long run. I am proposing 
no new spending initiatives in this budget 
other than those for energy. I am also 
proposing that the allowable increase in 
Federal pay and in bk nefit payments to 
individuals that currently are linked by 
law to increases in consumer price levels 
be limited to 5 percent through June 30 
of next year. To be equitable, this ceiling 
should apply to all these programs. This 
limit will save $6 billion in 1976 and per- 
mit us to concentrate maximum re- 
sources on direct efforts to speed eco- 
nomic recovery, including tax reduction. 

In addition, I have previously asked 
the Congress to agree to a series of meas- 
ures that would reduce outlays. In some 
cases the Congress has done so; in oth- 
ers it has overturned my proposals. 
Those economy measures to which Con- 
gress has not objected are reflected in 
my budget recommendations. These 
measures will provide $8 billion in say- 
ings in 1976. Further program reduc- 
tions recommended in this budget will 
save another $3 billion. Unless the Con- 
gress concurs with the proposals now 
before it, including those advanced in 
this budget, outlays—and thus the def- 
icit—will be about $17 billion greater in 
1976 than the figure estimated in this 
budget. It is therefore essential that the 
tax cuts I am proposing be considered 
in conjunction with these savings 
proposals. 

My proposal to place a temporary 
limit on civil service and military pay 
increases recognizes that the Federal 
Government must set an example for the 
rest of the economy, and that Federal 
employees generally enjoy considerably 
greater job security than the average 
worker under current economic condi- 
tions. I believe that most Federal em- 
ployees will understand that some re- 
straint on their pay increases is appro- 
priate now to help provide benefits and 
increased job opportunities for those 
who are unemployed. 
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I urge the Congress to accept this 
recommendation. I especially urge the 
private sector—labor and management 
alike—to follow this example and mini- 
mize price and wage increases. 

I have proposed a similar temporary 
limit on the automatic increases in ben- 
efit programs linked to changes in con- 
sumer prices, These programs include 
Social Security, Railroad Retirement, 
Federal employee retirement and dis- 
ability systems, military retired pay, 
Supplemental Security Income, and the 
food stamp and child nutrition pro- 
grams. My proposal is made in the con- 
text of the very large increases that 
have occurred in these programs in re- 
cent years—increases well in excess of 
the rate of inflation. For example, be- 
tween 1970 and 1975, average payments 
per Social Security beneficiary have in- 
creased 22% in constant prices—that is, 
after adjusting for the 38% rise in con- 
sumer prices. Both benefit increases and 
growth in the number of beneficiaries 
have contributed to an increase in out- 
lays for these programs from $39 billion 
in 1970 to an estimated $91 billion in 
1975. 

With thousands of workers being laid 
off while considerable inflationary mo- 
mentum persists, I believe that modest 
restraint on Federal pay raises and on 
the growth of Federal benefit programs 
is an equitable way to keep the budget 
from perpetuating inflation. 

BUDGET TRENDS AND PRIORITIES 


The Federal budget both reflects our 
national priorities and helps to move the 
Nation toward their realization. Recent 
years have seen a significant shift in the 
composition of the Federal budget. The 
proportion of the budget devoted to de- 
fense has declined substantially since 
1964, with a corresponding increase in the 
nondefense proportion of the budget. 
This shift has been particularly rapid 
since 1969, due in part to the end of 
American combat involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

Defense outlays remained virtually 
level in current dollar terms from 1969 
to 1974, absorbing substantial cost in- 
creases—including the pay raises neces- 
sary to establish equitable wage levels 
for our servicemen and women and to 
make possible the transition to an all- 
volunteer armed force. Defense programs 
have undergone large reductions in real 
terms—reductions of about 40% since 
1969 in manpower and materiel. In con- 
sequence, defense outlays have been a de- 
creasing share of our gross national 
product, falling from 8.9% in 1969 to 
5.9% in 1976. 

At the same time, Federal nondefense 
spending has increased substantially in 
both current and constant dollar terms, 
growing from 11.6% of the gross national 
product in 1969 to an estimated 16.0% 
in this budget. In the process, the form 
that Federal spending takes has shifted 
dramatically away from support for di- 
rect Federal operations and toward di- 
rect benefits to individuals and grants to 
State and local governments. About a 
third of the latter also help to finance 
payments to individuals. Both legislated 
increases and built-in program growth 
have contributed to the doubling of out- 
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lays for domestic assistance in the past 
five years. The sharp drop in defense 
manpower and procurement has helped 
make this possible without tax increases 
or larger deficits. 

It is no longer realistically possible 
to offset increasing costs of defense pro- 
grams by further reducing military pro- 
grams and strength. Therefore, this 
budget proposes an increase in defense 
outlays in current dollars that will main- 
tain defense preparedness and preserve 
manpower levels in the face of rising 
costs. These proposals are the minimum 
prudent levels of defense spending con- 
sistent with. providing armed forces 
which, in conjunction with those of our 
allies, will be adequate to maintain the 
military balance. Keeping that balance is 
essential to our national security and to 
the maintenance of peace. 

In 1969, defense outlays were nearly 
one-fifth more than combined outlays 
for aid to individuals under human re- 
source programs and for aid to State and 
local governments. Despite the increase 
in current-dollar defense outlays, this 
budget—only seven years later—proposes 
spending twice as much money for aid to 
individuals and State and local govern- 
ments as for defense. 

Outlays for assistance to individuals 
and to State and local governments will 
rise from $140 billion in 1974 to $178 bil- 
lion in 1975, and $190 billion in 1976. 
These increases include the costs of 
the emergency unemployment assistance 
measures enacted last December, to- 
gether with increased outlays under the 
regular unemployment insurance system. 
Outlays for other benefit programs, in- 
cluding Social Security, Supplemental 
Security Income, Medicare, and Medic- 
aid, will also increase substantially. 

The budget carries forward a philos- 
op:y that stresses an appropriate sep- 
aration of public and private sector re- 
sponsibilities. Within the sphere of pub- 
lic sector responsibilities, it calls for Fed- 
eral emphasis on meeting national prob- 
lems and encourages State and local re- 
sponsibility and initiative in meeting lo- 
cal and statewide needs. Broader Federal 
aid to States and localities and a reduc- 
tion in the Federal restrictions imposed 
as requirements for this aid are key ele- 
ments of this philosophy. In 1974, Fed- 
eral aid support 21% of total State and 
local government receipts, more than 
twice the percentage of two decades ear- 
lier. My budget recommends Federal 
grants-in-aid of $56 billion in 1976. 

ENERGY 


The fourfold increase in oil prices 
dictated by oil-exporting countries has 
been a major factor in the sharp infla- 
tionary surge of the past year and a half. 
It endangers the health of world trade 
and is creating significant financial and 
economic disruption throughout the 
world. Among other things, the resulting 
high fertilizer prices are hampering 
efforts to increase world agricultural 
production, thereby aggravating the 
world food problem. 

Fuel conservation.—I continue to be- 
lieve that fuel conservation and a reduc- 
tion of world oil prices are in the 
long-term interest of both consumer and 
producer countries. Accordingly, I have 
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proposed a series of stringent fuel con- 
servation measures, including taxes on 
petroleum and natural gas offset by in- 
come tax reductions, payments to low- 
income individuals, and increased aid to 
State and local governments. On balance, 
this program will preserve consumer and 
business purchasing power while strongly 
discouraging petroleum consumption. 
Amendments to the Clean Air Act and 
other measures I have proposed will con- 
tribute to substantial improvement in 
automobile gasoline mileage and allow 
greater use of domestic coal for electric 
power generation, thus further reducing 
our need for imported oil. 

At the same time, my Administration 
is pursuing diplomatic efforts to alleviate 
financial and supply problems in the in- 
dustrialized world. 

Development of domestic energy 
sources —Fuel conservation measures 
and stronger diplomatic efforts are only 
part of the solution to the energy prob- 
lem. Vigorous efforts to speed develop- 
ment of our vast domestic energy re- 
sources—particularly oil, gas, coal, and 
nuclear—are also essential. As part of 
these efforts, my Administration has 
worked out a comprehensive plan for 
leasing the offshore oil and gas resources 
of our Outer Continental Shelf. Studies 
are underway to insure that development 
and production will be accomplished 
safely and in an environmentally ac- 
ceptable manner. We also seek responsi- 
ble use of our extensive Naval Petroleum 
Reserves in California and Alaska and 
are taking steps to increase our use of 
our vast domestic coal reserves. These 
measures, including workable and precise 
legislation regulating strip mining, seek 
a proper balance between energy needs 
and environmental considerations. I will 
propose legislation to assist certain utili- 
ties facing serious financial difficulties 
and to encourage utilities to use fuels 
other than oil and natural gas. Increased 
domestic supplies, including establish- 
ment of a strategic petroleum storage 
system, coupled with fuel conservation, 
will help reduce our dependence upon 
petroleum imports and our vulnerability 
to interruption of foreign supplies. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
has further expanded its research and 
development program to provide the new 
and improved technologies necessary for 
increasing the use of our domestic energy 
resources. Outlays for energy research 
and development will be $1.7 billion in 
1976, an increase of 36% over 1975 and 
102% over 1974. My budget recommenda- 
tions continue our vigorous nuclear re- 
search and development program and 
further accelerate nonnuclear energy re- 
search and development—particularly in 
coal and solar energy. To provide a better 
organizational framework for this effort, 
last October I signed into law an act 
creating the Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration, which brings to- 
gether within a single agency the Gov- 
ernment’s various research and develop- 
ment programs relating to fossil fuels, 
nuclear energy, and other energy tech- 
nologies such as geothermal and solar. 


An independent Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission has also been established 
to improve the regulatory process as- 
sociated with nuclear plant licensing, 
safety, and nuclear materials safeguards, 
and to separate this function from nu- 
clear power development activities. 

Agriculture—Besides fuel costs, the 
cost of food has been the other special 
problem in the inflationary surge of the 
past two years. A worldwide decline in 
agricultural production due in part to ad- 
verse weather conditions has created 
shortages that have been critical in some 
areas and have sent world food prices 
soaring. 

In response to these shortages, we 
have stimulated U.S. production by 
eliminating Government-imposed crop 
restrictions originally designed to pre- 
vent surpluses. Our increased produc- 
tion will help to curb inflation and will 
aid in relieving severe food shortages 
abroad. To the extent that we can pro- 
duce beyond our domestic needs, we will 
be able to increase our agricultural ex- 
ports and share our increased supplies 
with hungry peoples overseas. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The ultimate goal of American foreign 
policy is to ensure the freedom, security, 
and well-being of the United States as 
part of a peaceful and prosperous inter- 
national community. Our diplomacy, 
backed by a strong national defense, 
strives to strengthen this international 
community through the peaceful resolu- 
tion of international disputes, through 
arms control, and by fostering coopera- 
tion and mutual restraint. We seek a 
healthy world economy through ex- 
panded trade, cooperative solutions to 
energy problems, and increased world 
agricultural production to meet man- 
kind’s need for food. In today’s inter- 
dependent world, each of these objectives 
serves our own national interest even as 
it helps others. 

National security—The Vladivostok 
understanding, which I reached with 
Secretary-General Brezhnev of the So- 
viet Union, represents a major step on 
the long and arduous road to the control 
and eventual reduction of nuclear arms. 
For the first time, we have reached an 
understanding on specific and equal lim- 
itations on strategic nuclear weapons. 
Once we have concluded an agreement 
based on these understandings, we will be 
prepared to take the next step—to seek 
further reductions, as we have already 
done in the case of antiballistic missile 
launchers. 

The progress we have already made 
along the road to eventual strategic arms 
reductions has been possible only because 
we have remained strong. If we are to 
make further progress, we must act to 
preserve our strategic strength. My de- 
fense proposals provide for necessary 
force improvements and for the develop- 
ment of strategic alternatives necessary 
to maintain, within the limits of the 
Vladivostok agreement, a credible 
strategic deterrent. 

More attention must now be given to 
maintaining an adequate balance in 
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general purpose forces. In this area we 
share the burden of defense with our 
allies. The United States has entered 
into negotiations between members of 
NATO and of the Warsaw Pact on mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions. If 
those negotiations are successful, some 
U.S. forces stationed in Europe could 
safely be withdrawn. For the time be- 
ing, however, the United States and its 
allies must maintain present manpower 
levels and continue to strengthen con- 
ventional combat capabilities. 

In an effort to increase efficiency and 
achieve greater combat capability with 
existing manpower levels, the Army has 
undertaken to provide 16 active combat 
divisions by June of 1976 with approxi- 
mately the same total number of Army 
personnel as was authorized for 13 divi- 
sions in June of 1974. This 16-division 
combat force will require additional 
equipment, which is provided for in my 
budget recommendations. 

Because the welfare and survival of 
the United. States and its allies depend 
upon the flow of ocean-going trade and 
supplies, strong naval forces are re- 
quired. In recent years, the number of 
Navy ships has decreased, primarily as 
a result of the retirement of many ag- 
ing ships built during World War II. The 
savings from this action have been used 
to strengthen the combat capabilities of 
the remaining force. This budget pro- 
vides for a vigorous program of new 
ship construction and modernization 
necessary to maintain the naval balance 
in the future. 

Foreign relations—In addition to 
maintaining a strong defense capability, 
the United States strives, through its di- 
plomacy, to develop and maintain peace- 
ful relationships among nations. Foreign 
assistance is both an expression of our 
humanitarian concern and a flexible in- 
strument of diplomacy. Our assistance 
in Indochina is making an essential con- 
tribution to the security and reconstruc- 
tion of the countries in that region. Ad- 
ditional military assistance is now neces- 
sary to enable the South Vietnamese and 
Cambodian Governments to defend 
themselves against increasing military 
pressure. Our assistance in the Middle 
East is an integral part of our diplomatic 
effort to continue progress toward a 
peaceful solution to the area’s problems. 
An increasing portion of our economic 
aid program is devoted to helping devel- 
oping countries improve their agricul- 
tural productivity. 

Higher oil prices, widespread food 
shortages, inflation, and spreading re- 
cession have severely strained the fabric 
of international cooperation. The United 
States has undertaken several major 
diplomatic initiatives designed to help 
restore international economic stability. 
Our diplomatic efforts were instrumental 
in the establishment of the Internation- 
al Energy Agency and its program, which 
provides for emergency oil sharing, con- 
servation eforts, and development of al- 
ternative energy sources. More recently, 
the United States proposed a $25 billion 
special financing facility to assist indus- 
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trialized countries in dealing with bal- 
ance of payments difficulties. This new 
facility will supplement expanded op- 
erations of the International Monetary 
Fund. At the World Food Conference, in 
Rome, the United States proposed a 
number of measures to deal with the 
world food problem, including creation 
of an international system of grain re- 
serves, 

In addition, the Trade Act passed by 
the Congress last December will make 
possible a strengthening of international 
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trade relations by enabling the United 
States to work with other nations toward 
reducing tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade and improving access to supplies. 

The strengthening of international 
trade and financial cooperation is essen- 
tial if we and other nations are to cope 
successfully with current economic 
stresses. It is a prerequisite for renewed 
economic progress at home and abroad. 

DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE 

The enormous growth in recent dec- 

ades of Federal programs for assistance 
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to individuals and families, and to State 
and local governments, has placed heavy 
demands on the budget. This growth ex- 
pressed the desire of a compassionate so- 
ciety to provide well for its retired work- 
ers, veterans, and less fortunate mem- 
bers without sacrificing our proud and 
productive tradition of individual initia- 
tive and self-reliance. In the process, we 
have built a stronger partnership among 
the various levels of government: Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 


AID TO INDIVIDUALS AND TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


item 


{Dollar amounts in billions] 


Percent 
increase, 
1968 to 1976 


1976 


Payments to individuals * 
Grants-in-aid ! 


t Excludes military retired pay and grants classified in the national defense function. 


Human resources programs.—The 
rapid growth of human resources pro- 
grams in recent years has brought about 
many improvements in the well-being of 
the American people. Benefits under So- 
cial Security, Medicare, Medicaid, Sup- 
plemental Security Income, food stamps 
and veterans programs have increased 
substantially. In just seven years, cash 
benefits under social security programs 
will have risen from $26 billion in 1969 to 
$70 billion in 1976. They now reach 28 
million beneficiaries. By 1976, six social 
security benefit increases will have oc- 
curred since 1969. Automatic cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments to benefits are now pro- 
vided by law. Allowing for the temporary 
5% ceiling I have proposed on benefit 
increases between now and July 1976, the 
increases from 1970 through 1976 in the 
average recipient’s social security bene- 
fits, taken together, will total 77%. This 
far exceeds the increases in the cost of 
living (51%) estimated for this period. 

The Supplemental Security Income 
program began operation a year ago, re- 
placing the various State public assist- 
ance programs for the aged, the blind, 
and the disabled with a more uniform 
and equitable national system. This 
broad reform has provided higher bene- 
fits for these disadvantaged groups. In 
addition, Federal assumption of respon- 
sibility for these programs has provided 
significant fiscal relief to State and local 
governments. This budget provides for 
substantial increases in administrative 
personnel necessary to improve services 
to beneficiaries both of this program, and 
of social security. 

Outlays for the food stamp program 
have increased from $248 million in 1969 
to an estimated $3.6 billion in 1976, I 
have undertaken reforms to simplify the 
administration of this program and re- 
duce costs, while providing for more 
equitable treatment of beneficiaries. 

Over the years, the income security of 
our labor force has been enhanced by 


liberalization of benefits and coverage 
under our unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, while increased employment oppor- 
tunities have been created in areas of 
high unemployment. Programs derived 
from the special unemployment assist- 
ance measures I proposed last October 
have been enacted into law as the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act and the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. With these new 
acts, total unemployment assistance, in- 
cluding employment programs, will ex- 
pand 207%, from $6.1 billion in 1974 to 
$18.8 billion in 1976. 

Our present welfare system is ineffi- 
cient and inequitable. It is wasteful not 
only of tax dollars but, more importantly, 
of human potential. Left unchanged, over 
the long run the situation will almost 
surely continue to deteriorate. I urge the 
Congress to work with my Administra- 
tion to develop reforms that make the 
system simple, fair, and compassionate. 
This approach need not cost more, but 
rather can use our welfare dollars more 
effectively. 

America needs to improve the way it 
pays for medical care. We should begin 
plans for a comprehensive national 
health insurance system. However, in 
view of the economic developments and 
the measures I have proposed to combat 
recession and inflation, I cannot now pro- 
pose costly new programs. Once our cur- 
rent economic problems are behind us, 
the development of an adequate national 
medical insurance system should have 
high national priority. I urge the Con- 
gress to work with my Administration in 
order to devise a system that we will be 
able to afford. 

The major existing Federal programs 
for financing medical care, Medicare and 
Medicaid, are now 10 years old. Medi- 
care outlays of $15 billion in 1976 will 
help to meet the medical costs of an esti- 
mated 13.3 million aged and disabled 
Americans, 29% more people than were 


aided in 1971. Medicaid outlays of $7.2 
billion will help to pay medical care for 
26 million low-income Americans in 
1976—a 40% increase in beneficiaries 
since 1971. Federal health programs also 
provide health care and insurance for 
Federal employees, veterans, and other 
groups. In total, existing Federal health 
programs now pay about 27% of the 
Nation’s total health bill. 

General Revenue Sharing—General 
Revenue Sharing has become an integral 
and important part of the Federal 
grants-in-aid system. This program has 
been highly successful, providing fiscal 
assistance that can be applied flexibly 
to meet the needs of States and locali- 
ties according to their priorities. It has 
distributed assistance more equitably 
than before, reaching many local gov- 
ernments that had not received Federal 
aid in the past. 

Current authority for general revenue 
sharing will expire at the end of calen- 
dar year 1976. Because I believe in the 
soundness of this program, I shall pro- 
pose legislation extending general rev- 
enue sharing through fiscal year 1982. 
Prompt action by the Congress on the 
proposed extension will permit State and 
local governments to plan their future 
budgets more effectively and avoid the 
waste and inefficiencies that prolonged 
budgetary uncertainties would create. In 
addition, the energy tax equalization 
payments to State and local governments 
will be distributed according to the 
formula used for general revenue 
sharing. 

Transportation.—My budget recom- 
mendations anticipate legislation that I 
shall propose to extend the Highway 
Trust Fund through 1980 for the Inter- 
state Highway System only, and increase 
its funding. My proposal will focus trust 
fund assistance on completion of key 
segments of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem needed to link the national system 
together. They will also combine a num- 
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ber of narrow categorical grant pro- 
grams to eliminate red tape and allow 
localities greater flexibility in meeting 
their transportation problems. In 1978, 
States will be permitted, under this pro- 
posal, to assume over $1 billion of Fed- 
eral motor fuel tax receipts for local 
needs. 

In order to improve the safety and ef- 
ficiency of the Nation’s aviation system, 
and to increase its responsiveness to cur- 
rent needs, I will propose legislation to 
restructure Federal airport and airway 
development programs. My proposal will 
broaden the range of aviation activities 
that may be financed from the Airport 
and Airway Trust Fund, eliminate un- 
necessary Federal involvement in airport 
investment decisions, and allocate user 
fees more equitably among aviation sys- 
tem users. 

BUDGET REFORM 

As demands on the budget have grown, 
the need for better congressional proce- 
dures for considering the budget has 
become increasingly clear. In the past 
the Congress had acted upon the budg- 
et in a piecemeal fashion, with far too 
little attention to the total. The Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act, passed last summer, man- 
dates changes in the Federal budget and 
major reforms in congressional proce- 
dures for dealing with it. Under the new 
procedures, the Congress will have a 
larger and better-defined role in de- 
veloping sound budget and fiscal policies. 
Congressional organization and proce- 
dures will focus greater attention on the 
budget totals early in the legislative 
process, 

Major provisions of the act require 
greater attention to the future-year costs 
of legislative proposals and ongoing pro- 
grams, and establish a budget commit- 
tee in each Chamber and a Congressional 
Budget Office to aid Congress in its con- 
sideration of budget recommendations. 
The shift of the fiscal year to an October- 
to-September basis will give the Con- 
gress more time to complete action on the 
budget before the fiscal year begins. 

The act also provides for a closer work- 
ing relationship between the Congress 
and the executive branch in controlling 
outlays. I look forward to a new era of 
fruitful cooperation between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches on budgetary 
matters, a cooperation that will enhance 
fiscal responsibility, make the budget a 
more useful instrument of national 
policy, and promote a more careful al- 
location of limited resources. 

During the past six years, the budget 
has become increasingly forward-look- 
ing, focusing attention on the future ef- 
fects of budget proposals. The new act 
builds upon this initiative with the re- 
quirement that the budget present more 
extensive five-year projections of out- 
lays and receipts. These projections indi- 
cate the large natural increase in receipts 
resulting from rising incomes and profits 
as the economy recovers. These increased 
receipts, coupled with prudent fiscal re- 
straint, will make it possible to avoid def- 
icits that would be inflationary when the 
economy returns to high employment. 

The Government strongly affects the 
eccnomy in many ways not fully reflected 
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in the budget. These influences include 
tax expenditures such as those that en- 
courage homeownership and business in- 
vestment; and the operations of Federal 
or Government-sponsored enterprises, 
particularly in the credit field, that are 
excluded from the budget. The new act 
recognizes the importance of these fac- 
tors by requiring that they be given 
greater consideration in connection with 
the budget. 
CONCLUSION 

As we approach our national bicen- 
tennial, difficult challenges lie before us. 
The recommendations in this budget ad- 
dress the Nation’s problems in a direct, 
constructive, and responsible fashion. 
They are designed to move the Nation 
toward economic health and stability. 
They meet human needs. They provide 
for the strong defense essential to our 
national security and to our continuing 
efforts to maintain world peace. 

Looking beyond the bicentennial, to- 
ward the year 2000, the practical limits 
to the growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in our society become in- 
creasingly clear. The tremendous growth 
of our domestic assistance programs in 
recent years has, on the whole, been com- 
mendable. Much of the burden of aiding 
the elderly and the needy has been 
shifted from private individuals and in- 
stitutions to society as a whole, as the 
Federal Government’s income transfer 
programs have expanded their coverage. 

These programs cannot, however, con- 
tinue to expand at the rates they have 
experienced over the past two decades. 
Spending by all levels of government now 
makes up a third of our national output. 
Were the growth of domestic assistance 
programs to continue for the next two 
decades at the same rates as in the past 
20 years, total government spending 
would grow to more than half of our na- 
tional output. We cannot permit this to 
occur. Taxation of individuals and busi- 
nesses to pay for such expansion would 
simply become insupportably heavy. This 
is not a matter of conservative or liberal 
ideology. It is hard fact, easily demon- 
strated by simple extrapolation. We must 
begin to limit the rate of growth of our 
budgetary commitments in the domestic 
assistance area to sustainable levels. 

The growth of these domestic assist- 
ance programs has taken place in a 
largely unplanned, piecemeal fashion. 
This has resulted in too many overlap- 
ping programs, lack of coordination, and 
inequities. Some of the less needy now 
receive a disproportionate share of Fed- 
eral benefits, while some who are more 
needy receive less. We must redouble the 
efforts of the past five years to rationalize 
and streamline these programs. This 
means working toward a stable and inte- 
grated system of programs that reflects 
the conscience of a compassionate so- 
ciety but avoids a growing preponderance 
of the public sector over the private. It 
also means decentralizing Government 
operations and developing a closer part- 
nership among the Federal Government, 
State and local governments, and the 
individual private citizen. 

The Congress will approach this budg- 
et in a new way, with new legislative 
machinery and procedures. I pledge to 
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work in a spirit of cooperation with the 
Congress to make this effort a success. 
The tasks before us provide difficult 
tests: to meet immediate economic prob- 
lems; to relate our limited Federal re- 
sources more clearly to current national 
priorities; and to develop long-term 
strategies for meeting Federal responsi- 
bilities as we begin our third century. I 
am confident of success. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1975. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:03, a message from the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Berry, one of 
its reading clerks announced that the 
Speaker has appointed Mr. Price, Mr. 
Youne of Texas, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. Moss, Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. Horton, and Mr. 
HinsHAW as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker has appointed Mr. CORNELL and 
Mr. Qu as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Gallaudet College, on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker has appointed Mr. WOLFF 
and Mr. WypLer as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker has appointed Mr. Jones of 
Alabama, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. HarsHA, and Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND as members of the National Study 
Commission under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1972, on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker has appointed Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Giarmo, Mr. O'HARA, Mr, CLEVELAND, 
and Mr. ASHBROOK as members of the 
Joint Committee on Congressional Op- 
erations, on the part of the House. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Use oF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION ACT FUNDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, reporting, pursuant to law, that no use 
was made of funds appropriated in the De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1974, during the pe- 
riod January 1-June 30, 1974, to make pay- 
ments under contracts for any program, proj- 
ect, or activity in a foreign country except 
where, after consultation with a designee of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it was deter- 
mined that the use, by purchase from the 
Treasury, of currencies of such country ac- 
quired pursuant to law was not feasible for 
the reason that the Treasury Department was 
not holding excess foreign currencies in the 
county involved; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELPARE FOR SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
AND DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
A letter from the Office of Management and 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 

porting, pursuant to law, that the appropria- 
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tions to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for “Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital” and “Departmental management” have 
been apportioned on a basis which indicates 
a necessity for supplemental estimates of ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1975; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE ARMY ROTC 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
progress of the Army Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps Flight Instruction Program, 1 
January through 31 December 1974 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS Proposep To BE 

UNDERTAKEN FOR THE ARMY NATIONAL 

GUARD AND THE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Two letters from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
construction projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 

MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 

FIRMs 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms for July- 
November 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

STATISTICS OF INTERSTATE NATURAL GAS PIPE- 
LINE COMPANIES, 1973—FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal 

Power Commission, transmitting, for the in- 

formation of the Senate, a copy of the pub- 

lication “Statistics of Interstate Natural 

Gas Pipeline Companies, 1973" (with an 

accompanying document); to the Commit- 

tee on Commerce. 

BALANCE SHEET OF THE POTOMAC ELECTRIC 

Power Co., DECEMBER 31, 1974 


A letter from the Senior Vice President 
for Finance, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
balance sheet of Potomac Electric Power 
Co., as of December 31, 1974 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


BALANCE SHEET OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO., 1974 


A letter from the Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, C&P Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a statement of 
receipts and expenditures of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co, for the year 1974 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
CAMBODIA 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide additional military assist- 
ance to Cambodia, together with a section- 
by-section analysis (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on U.S. policies and programs 
in Bolivia (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
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the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the implementation of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act and related 
food labeling laws and the improvements 
needed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce; and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Services, the Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service, and the 
Economic Research Service, Department of 
Agriculture, to provide the consumer with 
more usable information for making the 
value comparisons contemplated by the 
Congress and for determining which brands 
are best suited to their specific needs or pref- 
erences (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report for the calendar year 1974 con- 
cerning positions In the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, 
and their incumbents (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED CONTRACT FOR A RESEARCH PROJECT 
ENTITLED “TECHNICAL PROPOSAL FOR A 
NOVEL REMOTE CONTROLLED HIGH PRODUC- 
TIviry COAL MINING SYSTEM” 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed contract with Ingersoll-Rand Re- 
search, Inc., Princeton, N.J., for a research 
project entitled “Technical Proposal for a 
Novel Remote Controlled High Productivity 
Coal Mining System” (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED CONTRACT FOR A RESEARCH PROJECT 
ENTITLED “HYBRID COMPUTER SYSTEM FOR 
OPTIMIZATION OF EXTRACTION PROCEDURES IN 
TABULAR Coat Deposrrs” 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed contract with the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., for a research 
project entitled “Hybrid Computer System 
for Optimization of Extraction Procedures in 
Tabular Coal Deposits” (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, 1974 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report for 1974 of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION 
ORDER 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, requesting withdrawal and 
return of suspension of deportation in the 
case of David Robles-Osuna; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 
oF 1975 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to extend authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for 2 years, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the fiscal year 1974 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for Mr. HARTKE) from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

S. Res. 53. An original resolution authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs for inquiries and in- 
vestigations. Referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


As in executive session, the following 
executive reports of committees were sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Edward Hirsch Levi, of Illinois, to be At- 
torney General; and 

Lutrelle F. Parker, of Virginia, to be De- 
puty Commissioner of Patents and Trade- 
marks. 


(The above nominations were reported 
with the recommendation that they be 
confirmed, subject to the nominees’ com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted 
committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HASKELL: 

S. 512. A bill to reform the Federal income, 
estate, and gift tax laws. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
MONDALE, and Mr. MCGEE) : 

S. 513. A bill to provide for adjustments in 
established price and loan levels for certain 
agricultural commodities, to improve stabil- 
ization of farm prices and incomes and to 
provide for improved management of certain 
agricultural commodities during times of 
shortage and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 514. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leodegario V. Soriano, Junior. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 515. A bill to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 in order to require that 
before the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration changes any schedule of, or in- 
creases any rate, fare, or charge for, rail pas- 
senger service, the Corporation shall hold a 
public hearing and making a finding that 
such change or increase is reasonable and 
in the public Interest. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

8.516. A bill for the relief of Carlos C. 
Montanes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S. 517. A bill to clarify the jurisdiction of 
certain Federal courts with respect to pub- 
lic schools and to confer such jurisdiction 
upon certain other courts. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.518. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery adjacent to the 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 519. A bill to provide for the establish- 
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ment of a national cemetery within the 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr, 
HASKELL, and Mr, FANNIN): 

S. 520. A bill to designate certain lands as 
wilderness. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. METCALF, and Mr. 
JOHNSTON): 

S. 521. A bill to increase the supply of 
energy in the United States from the Outer 
Continental Shelf; to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act; and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
FANNIN, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. BART- 
LETT, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Domenicr, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. McGovern, Mr, MCGEE, 
Mr. Mercatr, Mr. Monroya, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 522. A bill to implement the Federal re- 
sponsibility for the care and education of 
the Indian people by improving the services 
and facilities of Federal Indian health pro- 
grams and encouraging maximum participa- 
tion of Indians in such programs, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 523. A bill to provide that U.S. Flag 
Day shall be a legal public holiday. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 524. A bill to amend the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to provide for 
the extension and revision thereof. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. Baru, 
Mr. PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr, WitLrams, Mr, MCGEE, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Jackson, Mr. CULVER, Mr. 
Stone, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. HARTEE, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. CHILES, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. ApovrezK, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr, MAGNUSON, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Gary Harr, Mr. HASKELL, and Mr. 
BUMPERS) : 

S: 525. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to freeze medicare deductibles, Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 526. A bill for the relief of Captain John 
H. Beaumont, U.S. Air Force Reserve. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S, 527, A bill for the relief of Chief Boat- 
swain's Mate Benjamin Henry Blakeman, U.S. 
Navy. Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 528. A bill for the relief of Helen O. Mc- 
Kinney. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 529. A bill for the relief of Sylvia Dix. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 530. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tetsuo Abe. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 531. A bill to amend title 38. United 
States Code, to provide that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs may furnish out- 
patient dental services and treatment for a 
non-service-connected disability to any war 
veteran who has a service-connected dis- 
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ability of 80 percent or more. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 
By Mr. HASKELL (for himself, Mr. 
Gary W. Harr, Mr. McGee, and Mr. 
HANSEN): 

S..532. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to amend retroactively regula- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture per- 
taining to the computation of price support 
payments under the National Wool Act of 
1954 in order to insure the equitable treat- 
ment of ranchers and farmers. Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 533. A bill for the relief of Jiri Emanuel 
Huebner. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 534. A bill to provide an income tax 
credit for certain expenses incurred in fur- 
nishing or obtaining a higher education (in- 
cluding postsecondary trade and vocational 
schools). Referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 535. A bill for the relief of Chakrapani 
Sethumadhavan. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, and Mr, McGovern): 

S. 536. A bill to provide that certain lands 
shall be held in trust for the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe in North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 537. A bill to improve judicial machinery 
by amending the requirement for a three- 
judge court in certain cases and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BURDICK (by request) : 

S. 538. A bill to improve judicial machinery 
by amending subsection (g) of section 1407, 
chapter 87, of title 28 of the United States 
Code, to exempt actions brought by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission under the 
Federal securities laws from the operation 
of that section, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and 
Mr. SCHWETIKER) : 

S. 539. A bill to amend the Jury Selection 
and Service Act of 1968, as amended (28 
U.S.C. 1861 et seq.), by revising the section 
on Fees, section 1871, and by adding a new 
section 1875, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 540. A bill to provide for the return to 
the former owners of certain formal tribal 
lands acquired in connection with the Gar- 
rison Dam and Reservoir project. Referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 541. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Fort Buford unit of the Fort 
Union Trading Post National Historic Site 
in the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 542. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr, 
CULVER) : 

S. 543. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to release restrictions on the 
use of certain property conveyed to the city 
of Algona, Iowa, for airport purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. HUMPAREY, Mr. Rr- 
corr, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KENNEDY, and 


Mr. MCGOVERN) : 


S. 544. A bill to authorize the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants for teacher 
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training, pilot and demonstration projects, 
and comprehensive school programs, with 
respect to health education and health prob- 
lems, Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
AROUREZK, and Myr. CURTIS): 

S. 545. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act to provide for compensation for small 
business and other losses arising out of the 
disturbances at Wounded Knee, S. Dak. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

S. 546. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide for Federal participation in the 
costs of the social security program, with a 
substantial Increase in the contribution and 
benefit base and with appropriate reductions 
in social security taxes to reflect the Federal 
Government's participation in such costs, 
Referred to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 547. A bill to amend section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act and section 18 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act to provide for 
the payment of interest on deposits of public 
funds by the United States, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr 
ALLEN, Mr. CHILES, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HARTKE 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Jounston, Mr. 
LEARY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McC.iet- 
LAN, Mr. McCuure, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Pack woop, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HucH 
Scorr, Mr. Warum L. Scorr, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr 
STEVENSON, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 548. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a defini- 
tion of food supplements, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 549. A bill to provide additional Incen- 
tives for farmers to produce wheat, feed 
grains, and cotton; to provide for the pur- 
chase of animals and animal food products 
for use in food relief programs; to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
a reserve inventory of wheat, feed grains, 
cotton, and soybeans; to amend and improve 
the Food Stamp program; and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

S.550. A bill for the relief of Dhanesh 
Deally, his wife Edalin, and their two chil- 
dren Andrew and Angela. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S.J. Res. 24. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the participation 
in nondenominational prayers in any build- 
ing which is supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, and Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S.J. Res. 25. A joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the calendar week be- 
ginning May 12, 1975, as “National Historic 
Preservation Week.” Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himself, 
HASKELL, and Mr. PELL): 

S.J. Res. 26. A joint resolution proposing 
modification of the twenty-fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
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States. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HASKELL: 

S. 512, A bill to reform the Federal 
income, estate, and gift tax laws. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

TAX REFORM ACT OF 1975 


Mr. HASKELL, Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to reform the 
Federal income, estate and gift taxes, and 
to provide for a significant degree of tax 
relief for all taxpayers. This bill would 
raise over $20 billion in new revenues 
through tax reforms—and return that 
$20 billion to the American people 
through tax reductions. I regard the 
two—reform and relief—as inseparable. 
The premise which underlies this bill is 
that for far too long, middle- and lower- 
income Americans have been bearing a 
tax burden disproportionate to their abil- 
ity to pay. They have been caused to 
do so, because of a plethora of special in- 
terest subsidies woven throughout the 
thousands of pages of our tax laws, sub- 
sidies which are unjustified. 

In the course of preparing this pro- 
posal, I have had the benefit of advice 
and comments from economists, tax law 
practitioners, representatives of labor 
unions, consumer groups, and business- 
men. I might say that I have discovered a 
lack of consensus as to precisely how 
best to reform the tax laws—some would 
go further than others in repealing busi- 
ness tax incentives, for example, while 
others seek to tax capital gains in full. 
Similarly, there is no agreement as to 
the most appropriate or effective form 
of tax relief. 

In short, I am not representing this 
bill as the end-all and be-all of tax re- 
form. Indeed, a number of the proposals 
which I make in this bill are in need of 
refinement and further rethinking. 

Further thought, debate, and discus- 
sion, however, is precisely my goal, I do 
not intend this bill as a solution to our 
immediate problem of providing much 
needed tax relief to the American people. 
Rather, it is my hope that once we have 
taken such short-term measures to arrest 
the recessionary slide of the economy, we 
will then proceed to deal with broader 
questions of economic policy and justice 
in an effort to determine how we got 
where we are and how we might avoid 
this situation in the future. One of the 
areas I hope to see debated and discussed 
in the not-too-distant future is the role 
of our Federal income tax system in the 
shaping of our economic policy. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that we 
have for too long ignored the role our tax 
system plays in our economic planning. 
I believe we have, over the past two dec- 
ades, treated our tax system as though it 
were & panacea for the ills of virtually 
every segment of our industrial, agricul- 
tural, and natural resource economies; 
and, we have done so without ever care- 
fully considering the aggregate effect 
various forms of business subsidies in the 
tax laws have on the progressiveness and 
fairness of the system as a whole. 


The basic premise underlying the bill 
I am introducing today is that the tax 
laws should be used to raise revenues in 
a progressive and evenhanded manner; 
that business incentives in the tax laws 
should be repealed until such time as the 
recipients of these tax preferences dem- 
onstrate to the Congress an overwhelm- 
ing imperative to use the tax laws rather 
than the authorization and appropriation 
process for such incentives and subsidies; 
and, finally, that the revenues raised 
through the repeal of these provisions 
should be returned to the taxpaying pub- 
lic through tax relief mechanisms. 

In my view, business incentives and 
subsidies where needed should be di- 
rectly authorized and appropriated and 
thus be subject to annual review and 
justification. They should not be given 
by the backdoor through the tax laws. 

Mr. President, there exists across the 
Nation a striking lack of confidence in 
the fairness of our tax system. That is 
the certain result of a system which is 
even-handed in its theory, but unfair 
in its application. We represent to the 
American people a progressive tax sys- 
tem; but the people know of loopholes 
which allow many wealthy Americans to 
escape taxation entirely while the multi- 
national oil giants, among others, pay 
nominal amounts of taxes on grossly in- 
flated profits. 

Our primary task in the next several 
months should be to restore the faith 
of the American people in their Govern- 
ment, their economy, and their pros- 
pects for tomorrow. Reforming the Fed- 
eral tax system. is, in my opinion, an ele- 
mental part of this task. 

I offer this bill as a starting point of 
discussion and debate. I sincerely hope 
that, in this light, my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will join me in sup- 
port of the Tax Reform Act of 1975. I 
am certain that if a proposal such as 
this one receives substantial support in 
the Senate, we can and will end this 
session of the Congress with a compre- 
hensive and meaningful tax reform 
measure. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in outline, revenue estimates, 
and a detailed explanation be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, and that the 
bill be printed in the Record following 
the explanation. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoprp, as follows: 

SECTION-B8Y-SECTION OUTLINE AND REVENUE 
ESTIMATES FOR THE Tax REFORM Act or 
1975 

(By Senator Frorp K. HASKELL) 

Sec. 101. Repealed would be: 

(Nore.—aAll repeals are effective December 
31, 1975, except the investment tax credit, 
rg date for which is December 31, 
1976. 

Revenue in millions 
The seven percent investment tax 
$4, 900(a) 

The work incentive program ex- 

penses tax credit 


The present exclusion from tax- 
able income of $100 of dividend 


5(a) 


340(a) 
The five-year amortization provi- 
sion covering expenditures for. 
the rehabilitation of low-income 


65 (a) 
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The Asset Depreciation Range Sys- 
tem (rapid depreciation) 

The five-year amortization provi- 
Sion covering expenses for pollu- 
ton control facilities 

The provision for deducting, ra- 
ther than capitalizing, research 
and development expenses in- 
curred in a trade or business... 

The five-year amortization provi- 
sion for railroad rolling stock.. 

The five-year amortization provi- 
sion for on-the-job training 
and child care facility expenses_ 

Capital gain treatment for certain 

coal, iron ore, and timber in- 
come 

Provisions allowing the exclusion 
of income earned abroad by U.S. 
citizens and income earned in 
U.S. possessions by U.S. corpora- 
tions with branches in those 
possessions 

Allowance of a special (34%) rate 
of tax, rather than the usual 
48°. for corporations designated 
as “Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporations” 

Special tax treatment accorded to 
Domestic International Sales 
Corporations (DISC), i.e, ex- 
porters 

Special provisions allowing losses 
on small business stock to be 
treated as ordinary rather than 
capital losses 

Maximum 50% 
earned income 

Tax deferrals presently allowed 
Shipping companies 

The alternative tax, which lim- 
its the taxation on the first 
$50,000 of capital gains for tax- 
payers in tax brackets of 50% 
or greater 

The provision allowing intangible 
drilling costs on successful wells 
to be deducted, rather than 
capitalized 
Sec. 102: 

Requires that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, within one year of en- 
actment, report to the Congress 
as to the existence of any income 
tax exclusions, deductions, cred- 
its or deferrals which exist out- 
side of the Internal Revenue Code 
and the reasons keeping those 
provisions outside the code 
Sec. 103: 

Provides that the corporate sur- 
tax exemption—property designed 
only to provide tax relief to 
small businesses—is to be raised 
to $50,000 but, at the same time 
would be phased out as the cor- 
poration’s taxable income ex- 
ceeds $100,000 and would disap- 
pear entirely at a taxable income 
level of $225,000 
Sec. 104: 

Provides that deductions properly 
allowable are to be allocated be- 
tween taxable and excluded in- 
come on a proportionate basis__ 
Sec. 105: 

Provides that non-federal govern- 
ment bonds may be issued as 
obligations the interest on which 
is subject to federal income tax- 
ation and that, if so issued, the 
federal government shall pay 
40% of the interest yield on 
the bonds 


Tate of tax on 
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1, 500(a) 


$40(a) 


1, 500(a) 


10(a) 


10(b) 


265 (a) 


7O(a) 


100(a) 


920(a) 


n/a 


196(d) 


40(a) 


105(d) 
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Revenue in millions—Continued 


Sec. 106: 


Limits the availability of the pres- 
ent investment interest deduc- 
tion to income produced by the 
asset In excess of the deductions 
allowable under other provisions 
of the code (such as property 


Limits the availability of the home 
mortgage interest deduction to 
the taxpayer’s principal place of 


Sec. 108: 

Provides that only the straight line 
method of depreciation, and no 
method of accelerated deprecia- 
tion, may be used by any taxpay- 
er in computing depreciation de- 
ductions on property acquired 
after December 31, 1974 
Sec. 109: 

Provides that, with certain excep- 
tions, farm losses shall be deduct- 
ible only to the extent that they 
do not exceed the taxpayer's gross 
income as derived from the busi- 
ness of farming plus $15,000 of 
any non-farm income. Amounts 
disallowed as deductions may be 
carried over to later years 
Sec. 110: 

Requires that, in order to qualify 
a business merger or consolida- 
tion as a non-taxable reorganiza- 
tion, the shareholders of acquired 
corporation must not, as a result 
of the consolidation or merger, 
own less than 25 percent of the 
voting power of the stock of the 
surviving corporation 


Sec. 111: 


Limits bad debt reserves of finan- 
cial institutions to amounts 
based upon actual bad debt ex- 
perience of the txapayer 
Sec. 112: 

Prohibits the taking of percentage 
depletion deductions if the ag- 
gregate of such deductions taken 
in the past exceeds the adjusted 
cost basis of the properties in 
question 


Sec. 113: Taxes capital gains at 


Eliminates the present provision 
which allows so-called “less de- 
veloped country” corporations 
not to “gross-up” realized divi- 
dends from its foreign subsidi- 
aries for purposes of the foreign 
tax credit calculation 


Prohibits corporations from taking 
a foreign tax credit on amounts 
paid to a foreign country with re- 
spect to the extraction, produc- 
tion or refining of oll or gas to 
the extent that those amounts 
represent the payment of a royal- 
ty payment and not a true in- 
come tax. Additionally subsection 
(b) of this section repeals the 
present “overall limitation" on 
the foreign tax credit which now 
allows, in effect, corporations to 
reduce the tax lability resulting 
from income in one country by 
virtue of taxes paid to a differ- 
ent country 

Eliminates the present code pro- 
wisions which allow deferral of 
taxation on certain income of 
controlled foreign subsidiary cor- 


$120(a) 


2, 960(a) 


n/a 


375(a) 


Sec: 117: 


Redefines the concepts of capital 
gain and loss with respect to 
property that has been held for 
investment by a taxpayer, eg., 
idle land or stocks which yield no 
dividends (not property used in a 
trade or business). The redefini- 
tion is designed to prevent shift- 
ing ordinary income to capital 
gain income. Taxpayers can make 
conscious choices to invest in 
capital assets which do or do not 
produce ordinary income over the 
period during which the asset is 
held. Thus, to a certain extent, 
taxpayers, when they realize capi- 
tal gains, have done so by volun- 
tarlly foregoing some ordinary in- 
come, This section defines capi- 
tal gain as the difference between 
the sale price of the asset and the 
sum of the cost basis of the asset 
plus the difference between a 5 
percent compounded annual re- 
turn on the cost basis and any 
ordinary income attributable to 
the asset received by the taxpay- 
er over the holding period. A par- 
allel change in the definition of 
capital loss is provided. Finally, 
both the alternative and the min- 
inum taxes are repealed, and cap- 
ital gains taxes are to be imposed 
upon the appreciation of capital 
assets which are transferred in 
any testamentary disposition... 

(a) holding period revision only: 


Sec. 201: 


Integrates the estate and gift tax- 
es so that inter viyos transfers 
are treated just as are transfers at 
death; one exemption of $25,000 
is provided and the exemption may 
be used with respect to either type 
of transfer. This section also in- 
creases and makes more level the 
rate of progression of the rates. 

Sec. 202: 


Raises the limitation on the mari- 

tal deduction under the estate 

tax from one-half the value of 

the gross estate to one-half the 

value of the gross estate plus 
*2, 500(c) 


$105(d) 


Imposes a special tax on “generation skip- 
ping transfers” which presently allow the 
very wealthy to transfer property to distant 
heirs for the purpose of having the family’s 
wealth taxed only once in several generations. 
The special tax shall: approximate the tax 
that would have been imposed had this de- 
vice not been used and family wealth been 
transferred to the skipped generation— 
(above) 

Sec. 301 et seq: Tax Relief: 

Provides for (a) an optional $220 personal 
tax credit in lieu of the present $750 per- 
sonal exemotion, (b) a reduction of all tax 
rates by 2%, and (c) an increase in the 
standard deduction to 17% up to a maximum 
of $2,500, 

Sources: 


(a) “Federal Subsidy Programs,” Subcom- 
mittee on Priorities and Economy in Gov- 
ernment of the Joint Economic Committee 
(October 18, 1974); also, Tax Analysts and 
Advocates, “Fiscal 1975 Tax Expenditure 
Budget” (January 21, 1974). 

(b) “Estimates of Federal Tax Expendi- 
tures,” House Committee on Ways and Means 
(June 1, 1973). 

(c) Statement of Senator Edmund Muskie, 
Congressional Record, 5-1056 (January 23, 
1973). 

(d) Treasury Department Estimates, Nov- 
ember 1974, 


*Includes Sec. 201, 202, and 203. 
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THE Tax REFORM Act or 1975 
EXPLANATION 
(By Senator FLOYD K. HASKELL) 

It has finally become apparent that our 
economic problems are unlike any which we 
have experienced to date. Uncertainty seems 
to have marked our efforts to comprehend 
the nature of “stagflation”. Indecision was 
unfortunately the chief characteristic of an 
economic “program” aimed yesterday at curb- 
ing the inflation which squeezes our citi- 
zenry, and today at reversing a recessionary 
nosedive. 

I am now convinced that this uncertainty 
and indecision have been left behind us: 
while there unquestionably exists a sharp 
division among many in government as to the 
details of our future course, we at least seem 
to have agreement that bold, programmatic 
action must be taken immediately. Recogni- 
tion of the extent of the problem and a deter- 
mination to overcome it are the dramatic 
first steps for which America has been wait- 
ing far too long. 

We are today, I think, at the threshold of a 
new economic frontier. We are prepared to 
question critically many of the funda- 
mental assumptions of traditional economics. 
The age of abundance—of cheap oil and raw 
materials—is quite clearly over. Perhaps more 
important is our recognition that many of the 
traditional tools of economic planning are 
inapplicable to today's problems. We have a 
rare opportunity to look closely at broad eco- 
nomic policies which have for three decades 
been taken for granted by Presidents and 
Congress alike, policies which now seem far 
less effective than we once thought. 

Our federal tax structure—its uses and 
abuses—is one of those areas which needs to 
be reexamined. We shall, in the next sey- 
eral months, be taking steps to provide 
prompt tax relief to the American people. 
But, we must go beyond providing short 
term fiscal answers to our economic dilem- 
ma: we must, in the 94th Congress, look 
closely at broader questions of federal in- 
come tax policy as an integral part of the 
“new economics” which is evolving in our 
society today. Prompt economic action need 
not be hindered by our determination to look 
to the long-run needs of our economy, to the 
broader questions of economic justice in 
America, and to the role of our federal tax 
system in according a new measure of fair- 
ness in our political economy. 

TAX POLICY AND TAX EQUITY 


Our federal tax laws have been used as in- 
gredients of national economic policy in two 
different ways. The first involves the role of 
tax revenues and government spending in our 
fiscal policy. From time to time, adjustments 
are made in either how much the federal gov- 
erument spends or how much it takes in by 
taxing incomes in order to reduce unemploy- 
ment or to check rising inflation. Depending 
upon the precise needs of the economy, we 
niay adopt an overall budget surplus, deficit 
or balance. 

I have no disagreement with this use of 
the tax system. Indeed, tax relief and revenue 
reductions are an immediate national impera- 
tive. Just as we purport to tax on the basis 
of need, so too, when we raise or lower taxes 
for fiscal policy purposes we can do so on 
the basis of people's ability to pay taxes or 
their need for retaining greater amounts of 
income, Fiscal policy, in short, is conducive 
to decision-making which takes into account 
the most fundamental premise of our tax 
laws-—progressiveness. 

It is the second manner in which we use 
the tax system which frequently is contrary 
to our commitment to adhere rigidly to the 
principle of progressiveness: I refer to this 
second use as the creation of “business in- 
centives™ in the tax law. 

Progressiveness in our tax system means 
that the burden of financing organized society 
falls on the citizenry on the basis of each 
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individual's ability to pay. We call this verti- 
cal tax equity. A corollary of the progressive- 
ness premise is the concept of horizontal tax 
equity: those taxpayers with equal amounts 
of income should pay the same taxes. Un- 
fortunately, both vertical and horizonal tax 
equity have been significantly undermined 
in the last twenty years by our over-reliance 
on the tax laws to create federal subsidies 
for particular segments of the economy. 

BUSINESS INCENTIVES IN THE TAX LAWS 

The federal income tax laws provide incen- 
tives to engage in various sorts of economic 
activity—such as raising cattle, drilling for 
oil and exporting abroad—through mecha- 
nisms which, to a greater or lesser extent, 
lower one’s taxes, The mechanism might be 
a tax deduction (lowering the amount of tax- 
able income), 8 tax credit (allowing the tax- 
payer to take a given amount off his tax bill), 
deferral of taxation (a “timing” device which, 
in effect, provides the taxpayer an interest 
free loan from the American people), or a spe- 
cial tax rate. 

The basic reality of tax subsidies or incen- 
tives, or “tax expenditures” as former Treas- 
ury Department official Stanley Surrey calls 
them is that they reduce federal revenues. 
Accordingly, other taxpayers must take up 
the revenue slack by paying more than 
their equitable share of taxes. This interac- 
tion of responsibilities among taxpayers is 
key: we must ask ourselves in evaluating tax 
incentives whether the equities balance. Are 
we robbing taxpayer Peter to let taxpayer 
Paul off the fiscal hook? 

At the outset, I want to make clear that 
using the tax system to induce certain kinds 
of economic behavior is not in and of itself 
improper, particularly if the subsidy is not 
destructive of the progressiveness of the tax 
system, or if there is an overwhelming need 
for and no feasible alternative to using the 
tax laws for this purpose. The real problem 
is that this economic tool is too readily 
resorted to today. And, in so turning to the 
tax laws to provide subsidies, we fail to take 
into account the aggregate effect of these 
incentive devices on the overall fairness or 
progressiveness of the tax stricture. Very 
simply, we have overextended the tax laws in 
an effort to provide a ready solution to every 
short-run crisis which affects a given indus- 
try or market. A labyrinth of technical com- 
plexities codified in thousands of pages of 
statutes has, in the aggregate, so diluted the 
progressiveness of the tax system that we to- 
day are a nation of disbelievers in the concept 
of tax fairness. This dramatic and disturbing 
loss of public confidence in our system of 
taxation should compel those of us responsi- 
ble to the electorate to redress the inequities 
which today exist in that system. 

It is apparent that, in a great many in- 
stances, the tax system is an inappropriate 
device through which to subsidize our imme- 
diate economic objectives. Frequently, tax 
subsidies .outlive their policy justification. 
And, in some cases, direct forms of subsidy 
can be utilized by the government. 

Subsidization through the tax system of 
even a concededly legitimate objective serves 
to greatly distort the progressiveness of the 
tax rates and afford some (in most cases the 
very wealthy or the very largest corporations) 
an opportunity to minimize or completely 
avoid taxation. This distortion in the pro- 
gressiveness of the tax code underlies the 
sharp and growing lack of public confidence 
in the entire tax system. 

Tax expenditures undermine progressivity 
in part because a great many of them bene- 
fit taxpayers according to their income and 
hence offer the greatest windfall to the 
wealthiest taxpayers. 
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TABLE 1 
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2 Statutory adjusted gr gross income increased by items of ex- 
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The extensive use of tax deductions rather 
than credits is one source of erosion of the 
progressiveness of the tax structure. The real 
value of the tax benefit is often inversely re- 
lated to the need for governmental assist- 
ance, For example, the standard $750 per- 
sonal exemption deduction is worth $105 toa 
family of four with $5,000 a year in income, 
but is worth $525 to a similar family with 
$100,000 income. The reason is that a deduc- 
tion does nothing more than allow the tax- 
payer to withhold from the government the 
amount which would otherwise be paid in 
taxes on the amount of the deduction. Thus, 
70 percent of $750 is $525 while 14 percent of 
the same $750 is only $105; deductions are of 
greater value to the wealthy — they are 
to middle or low income taxpaye: 

Tax subsidization also is Tron | inefficient 
because it rewards activity which would have 
occurred without government assistance. 
While this might also be the case with a 
direct appropriation system, it is far easier 
to discern and rectify the problem when a 
direct grant approach is utilized. Moreover, 
it is frequently difficult to determine the 
ultimate beneficiary of a tax expenditure. 
The tax subsidization system allows middle- 
men, in the form of syndicates which orga- 
nize tax shelter operations, for example, to 
rake off significant amounts of the tax sub- 
sidies that were in reality designed to benefit 
the ultimate economic endeavor. Even as- 
suming that government financial assist- 
ance is needed for the underlying activity, 
Congress could more efficiently provide that 
help by eliminating that expensive middle- 
man operation, except in those instances 
where the government's objective might be 
the dual one of providing a subsidy and in- 
volving certain middlemen in that activity. 

When the federal government determines 
to directly subsidize an economic endeavor, 
it ordinarily appropriates Treasury funds for 
that purpose. The legislative process requires 
that the desirability of continuing that sub- 
sidization be established each year before 
further funds are appropriated. In contrast, 
once a subsidization program is written into 
the tax code, it is rarely reviewed. Even if the 
tax subsidy comes under Congressional scru- 
tiny, though, and it is determined to be un- 
wise or unwarranted, the Congress must take 
affirmative action to eliminate it. 

The nominal corporate tax rate of 48 per- 
cent is also distorted by the presence of busi- 
ness incentives in the tax laws. The Treas- 
ury Tax Reform Studies prepared during 
consideration of the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
revealed an overall effective corporate tax 
rate of 37.5 percent. Indeed, the percentage 
of total federal income tax receipts derivea 
from corporations has declined from 33.6 
percent in 1944 to 14.6 percent today. The 
following table, prepared by Tax Analysts 
and Advocates, demonstrates the wide range 
of effective tax rates on America’s largest 
corporations in 1973. 
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TABLE 2.—CORPORATE FEDERAL TAX BURDEN ON MAJOR 
COMPANIES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


[United States tax rate on world-wide income} 
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The base figure for the computations sum- 
marized in the table is net earnings before 
federal income taxes. This base figure is 
derived by reducing the net earnings before 
income taxes, as shown on a firm’s income 
statement, by the provision for state income 
taxes. This is done because state income 
taxes are merely another deduction for pur- 
poses of federal income taxes. The base figure 
which results from this subtraction is a more 
accurate standard for comparison with the 
federal statutory rate of 48%. 

In sum, the system of providing incentives 
through the tax structure works to benefit 
the wealthy more than the non-wealthy, 
serves to undermine public confidence in 
the tax system as a whole, provides benefits 
in an inefficient manner, builds layer upon 
layer of unreviewed government expendi- 
tures and precludes, in a practical sense, 
any meaningful reduction of tax rates for 
all taxpayers. Taking steps to reverse a gen- 
eration of tax incentive policy will result 
in a less complex, more equitable and pop- 
ular tax structure, and, equally as impor- 
tant, will help to cut much of the fat out of 
the tax “budget” and, hence, afford us the 
opportunity of providing substantial tax re- 
lief and both horizontal and vertical tax 
equity for all taxpayers. 

We must adhere to the proposition that 
vertical and horizontal tax equity are the 
fundamental premises of the tax system; and 
that only when an overwehlming need and 
no alternative approach to use the tax sys- 
tem to encourage business activities has been 
adequately demonstrated to the Congress 
should such a use outweigh our commitment 
to a progressive and even-handed system of 
raising federal revenues. We must look close- 
ly at the nearly 70 billion dollars of lost 
revenues which in effect subsidize thousands 
of American businesses and determine to cut 
the fat out of this “invisible federal budget” 
wherever it is possible to do so. The burden 
of proof must be on the potential recipient 
of the tax preference. This means it should 
take reenactment to continue a preference 
just as it takes an affirmative act to appro- 
priate other revenue “expenditures.” It 
should not require an affirmative act to stop 
spending the taxpayers’ money through the 
tax laws, as at present. Accordingly, vir- 
tually all such business incentives are re- 
pealed by this bill effective December 31, 
1975: 

The seven percent investment tax credit 
(repealed as of December 31, 1976). 

The work incentive program expenses tax 
credit. 

The present exclusion from taxable in- 
come of $100 of dividend income. 
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The five-year amortization provision cov- 
ering expenditures for the rehabilitation of 
low income housing. 

The Asset Depreciation Range System 
(rapid depreciation). 

The five-year amortization provision cov- 
erlng expenses for pollution control facili- 
ties. 
The provision of deducting, rather than 
capitalizing, research and development ex- 
penses incurred in a trade or business. 

he five-year amortization provision 
railroad rolling stock. 

The five-year amortization provision for 
on the job training and child care facility 
expenses, 

Capital gain treatment for certain coal, 
iron ore and timber income. 

Provisions allowing the exclusion of in- 
come earned abroad by U.S. citizens and in- 
come earned in U.S. possessions by U.S. cor- 
porations with branches in those ions. 

Allowance of a special (34%) rate of tax, 
rather than the usual 48%, for corporations 
designated as “Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corporations.” 

Special tax treatment accorded to Domestic 
International Sales Corporation (DISC), i.e. 
exporters’. 

Special provisions allowing losses on small 
business stock to be treated as ordinary, 
rather than capital losses. 

Maximum 50% rate of tax on earned in- 
come, 

Tax deferrals presently allowed shipping 
companies. 

The present deductibility of intangible 
drilling costs, with respect to commercially 
productive wells, which would be otherwise 
capitalized under normal accounting pro- 
cedures. 

Only the straight line method of deprecia- 
tion, and no method of accelerated deprecia- 
tion, may be used by any taxpayer in com- 
puting depreciation deductions on property 
acquired after December 31, 1974. 

Prohibits the taking of percentage deple- 
tion deductions if the aggregate of such de- 
ductions taken in the past exceeds the ad- 
Justed cost basis of the properties in ques- 
tion. 

Eliminates the present provision which al- 
lows so-called “less developed country” cor- 
porations not to “gross up” realized divi- 
dends from its foreign subsidiaries for pur- 
poses of the foreign tax credit calculation. 

Efiminates the present code provisions 
which allow deferral of taxation on certain 
income of controlled foreign subsidiary cor- 
porations, 

THE INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


The proposed repeal of the investment 
tax credit warrants special discussion in light 
of the fact that many today suggest that the 
credit be raised to 10 or even 12 percent. 

The short term use of the investment tax 
credit during the present recession may not 
be objectionable: what is needed, however, 
is a termination date on this provision of the 
Code and the Tax Reform Act would ac- 
complish that purpose by eliminating the 
credit as of the end of 1976. 

At present, the credit may eliminate tax 
liability up to $25,000 plus 50 percent of the 
amount of taxes due above that amount. 
The purpose of this subsidy device is to en- 
courage modernization and expansion of ma- 
chinery and equipment. There is great doubt, 
however, that the credit works in such a 
way as to induce a taxpayer to pruchase new 
equipment which would not have been a 
profitable investment in the absence of the 
credit. A number of economists believe, like 
Robert Eisner of Northwestern University, 
that new investment is based upon business 
forecasts of demand and profitability and 
will be made regardless of the presence of the 
credit, 

If the credit is effective it is so primarily 
with respect to the timing of new invest- 
ment: the existence of a tax break may well 
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convince a business taxpayer to modernize 
or expand this year rather than next. But, 
if timing is the key to the effectiveness of 
the investment tax credit, as I believe it is, 
then there must be a point in time when the 
credit will be denied to the prospective in- 
vestor, Only by including a termination date 
can we hope to speed up the investment 
needed to help bring the nation out of our 
recession. 

A number of other reasons exist for repeal- 
ing the investment tax credit. The credit is 
directed at a narrow group of taxpayers— 
businesses which require heavy investment 
in equipment and machinery rather than 
those which are labor intensive, or which 
invest primarily in buildings or plant. 

Thus, according to the National Committee 
for Tax Justce, “a typical aerospace company 
used the credit to reduce its 48 percent nom- 
inal tax by five percent during 1973 while 
the value of the credit to a typical beverage 
company was 1.6 percent.” And, the Com- 
mittee also points out that “Intangible per- 
sonal property is also excluded so invest- 
ments in research and development, consid- 
ered by many economists to be decisive con- 
tributors to economic growth are likewise 
not favored.” 

Of course, since the credit operates to re- 
duce tax liability, in order to take advantage 
of the credit one must have a tax liability to 
be reduced: the credit, then, is ineffective 
with respect to new businesses or those ex- 
periencing losses. And, these may well need 
the incentive more than other businesses. 

Finally, we must recognize that by encour- 
aging the investment of capital in one di- 
rection, we necessarily direct it away from 
others, By attracting capital to equipment 
and machinery, we attract it away from other 
industries such as housing. 

CAPITAL GAINS 


Perhaps the best known and most debated 
variance from the exercise of the Congres- 
sional power to “lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived” (Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution) is 
the treatment accorded capital gains. At 
present, only one-half of the income gains 
on capital assets held for six months before 
their sale are included in the taxable income 
of individuals, The so-called “alternative tax” 
limits the tax rate applicable to the first 
$50,000 of captial gains to 25 percent. The 
maximum tax on gains in excess of $50,000 
is 35 percent. Corporations do not exclude 
their long-term capital gains, but pay at a 
maximum rate of 30 percent, rather than the 
usual 48 percent corporate tax rate. Pinally, 
if an individual does not sell or exchange a 
capital asset during his lifetime and dis- 
poses of it a testamentary manner, no tax 
is ever paid on the gain which accrued to the 
value of the asset during the taxpayer's life- 
time. 

The “tax incentive” theory is only one of 
several justifications advanced in support of 
preferential tax rates to which capital gains 
are subjected. For example, some argue that 
capital gains taxes are a tax on capital 
itself, an improper objective of the income 
tax system under the Sixteenth Amendment. 
Others contend that capital gains which 
have been realized after a holding period 
represent, in part, an inflation factor. 
Closely related to this argument is the 
“bunching” theory, i.e., one should not be 
taxed at a higher rate of taxation than one 
would be taxed had the gain been realized 
in annual increments. 

‘Those who challenge the preferential treat- 
ment of capital gains, however, also have 
persuasive arguments. For example, they 
say the six-month holding period required 
to qualify for long-term capital gains char- 
acterization and the limitation on taxation 
imposed by the Alternative Tax go further 
toward special tax treatment than any of the 
arguments discussed above justify. Thus, for 
example, neither the “inflation factor” nor 
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“bunching of income” theories support ne 
use of a six-month holding period for long- 
term capital gains in light of the annualiza- 
tion concept so fundamental to the income 
tax. Moreover, for the first eight years fol- 
lowing the enactment of the income tax in 
1913, capital gains were taxed in full just like 
any other income. And, because these gains 
are realized mostly by the wealthy, the spe- 
cial treatment of capital gains distorts the 
progressiveness of the tax structure. The 
National Committee for Tax Justice points 
out that “in 1972, the average tax return in 
the $10,000 to $15,000 range showed $22 in 
tax savings due to the capital gains pro- 
visions. Returns in the $50,000 to $100,000 
range showed savings of $2,200; and finally, 
the $100,000 and over group refiected an 
average savings of over $39,000. Two-thirds 
of the total capital gain revenue loss went 
to one percent of our taxpayers." And, there 
is no clear relationship between the 50 per- 
cent exclusion of long-term capital gains 
and rates of inflation. 

Finally, inflation also affects other forms 
of income which are not accorded special tax 
treatment. 

The major objection to the present capital 
gains provisions is the opportunity they pre- 
sent to turn ordinary income into capital 
gains income, Elimination of many of the 
“tax shelter” devices will serve greatly to 
alleviate this problem; still, however, the 
very definition of a capital gain will continue 
to allow substantial tax avoidance. Thus, 
when the wealthy hold non-productive land 
at the edge of a metropolitan area, or acquire 
non-dividend-paying stocks, all for the pur- 
pose of later sale at a capital gain and not 
for the purpose of periodically deriving or- 
dinary income from the asset, the original 
investment will in many cases allow other- 
wise taxable ordinary income to be turned 
into capital gains. Where a true capital gain 
is involved, later sale should be incidental 
to the holding of the asset. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1975 recognizes the 
need to revise the tax treatment of capital 
gains. The Act takes three major steps in the 
direction of reform. The first has been sug- 
gested before: the holding period for long- 
term capital gains is extended to 12 months 
to conform with the annualization concept 
upon which the Income tax system is pre- 
mised. Secondly, capital gains on assets worth 
over $60,000 are to be taxable upon the death 
of the taxpayer. The third change is designed 
to resolve the problem of the conversion of 
ordinary income to capital gain Income. Since 
taxpayers can consciously choose to invest in 
assets which generate ordinary income (goy- 
ernment bonds, for example), it is reason- 
able to hold them responsible for the decision 
not to do so when they invest in assets which 
are not productive of ordinary income, The 
Act, then, redefines capital gain with respect 
to assets held for investment as the differ- 
ence between the sale price of the asset and 
the sum of the cost basis of the asset plus 
the difference between a compounded annual 
return of 5 percent on the cost basis and 
any ordinary income attributable to the as- 
set which has been reported by the tax- 
payer during the holding period. 

To illustrate: Taxpayer A holds stock in 
the XYZ Corporation which he purchased 
for $1,000. After holding the stock for 2 years 
but receiving no dividends, A sells it for 
$1,500. Under present law, the capital gain 
is $500, Under the Act, however, the proper 
computation is as follows: 

Amount Realized—(Cost Basis + (5° An- 
nual Return — Ordinary Income Previously 
Received) ) == Capital Gain. 

$1,500 — ($1,000 + (102.50-0)) = capital 
gain. 

$1,500 — ($102.50 = $397.50) = 
gain; $102.50 — ordinary income. 

Again: Taxpayer B's stock in the PQR Cor- 
poration, which he has purchased and sold 
for the same prices as was A's stock and also 
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held for two years, declared dividends of $50. 
Under the Act, B is taxed as follows: 

$1,500 — ($1,000.00 + (102.50 - 50)) = 
capital gain. 

$102.50 — $50 = ordinary income. 

$447.50 = capital gain. 

$52.50 — ordinary income. 

SMALL BUSINESS—THE CORPORATE SURTAX 

EXEMPTION 


The individual income tax is a progressive 
one: it is, in other words, premised on the 
concept of “ability to pay.” By contrast, the 
“ability to pay” concept is not generally ap- 
plicable to the croporation Income tax. All 
corporate income over $25,000 is presently 
taxed at a rate of 48 percent. 

The single exception to this flat tax rate 
is the so-called “corporate surtax exemp- 
tion’’"—which limits the tax on the first $25,- 
000 of corporate income to 22%. The exemp- 
tion was designed to lessen the corporate 
tax burden on small businesses. 

The difficulty, however, is that the exemp- 
tion is not available exclusively to the small 
businessman: it is available both to General 
Motors and to the corner grocer. The Act 
adjusts the corporate surtax exemption to 
remedy this over-inclusiveness and, in ad- 
dition, raises the exemption to more accur- 
ately reflect present economic realities. 

The Act raises the corporate surtax exemp- 
tion to $50,000, but provides that it will be 
phased out as the corporation’s taxable in- 
come exceeds $100,000 and would disappear 
entirely at a taxable income level of $225,000. 
Thus, the corporation with a taxable (not 
gross) income level of $50,000 would pay a 
22% tax. One with taxable income of $100,000 
will pay 22% of the first $50,000 and 48% 
on the second $50,000; while a corporation 
with $225,000 or more in taxable income 
must pay 48% on the entire amount. 


TAX EXEMPT INTEREST ON STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Interest income is generally taxable. 
This includes the interest on savings, loans 
and obligations of the Federal Government, 
It does not, however, include the interest on 
state and municipal bonds. Indeed, at pres- 
ent, such income not only is exempt from 
taxation, but does not even have to be re- 
ported by the taxpayer. 

The exemption is designed to encourage 
investment in these bonds and thereby help 
local government raise badly needed reve- 
nues. The exemption of the interest results 
in substantially lower interest rates on these 
bonds than on comparable federal and cor- 
porate bonds since taxpayers are willing to 
forego a higher return on which they would 
have to pay taxes. It has been estimated, 
however, that the saving in interest expense 
to state and local government amounts to 
only about 70 percent of the total revenue 
loss to the federal government caused by the 
non-taxation of this income. The remaining 
30 percent of the federal revenue loss goes, 
not to assist local government, but to the 
individuals who can afford to invest in tax 
exempt bonds. Moreover, there is no limit 
on the exemption: thus, one taxpayer's an- 
nual $5 million income from municipal 
bonds was, until her death, entirely tax-free. 
In 1972, this provision cost the federal treas- 
ury $2.9 billion. 

Some have properly questioned the consti- 
tutional authority of the federal government 
to tax state and municipal bond interest in- 
come. This concern, combined with a genuine 
need to assist local government in its revenue 
raising efforts, leads to seeking an alternative 
to outright taxation of state and municipal 
bond income, 

Under this Act, states and municipal gov- 
ernments would be given the option of issu- 
ing taxable bonds, Should they choose to 
do so, they would receive a federal subsidy 
of 40 percent of the interest rate cost of the 
bonds. This direct form of subsidy from fed- 
eral to state governments is expected to en- 
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courage local governments to issue taxable 
bonds since they would receive 100% rather 
than just 70% of the federal revenue loss. 
The result would be a continuation of reve- 
nue-raising assistance to local government 
and the elimination of the windfall tax ben- 
efit presently afforded to wealthy investors. 


HOME MORTGAGE INTEREST 


The deductibility of home mortgage in- 
terest payments is a familiar and long- 
standing income tax code provision. This 
deduction is one that is available to a great 
many taxpayers. It is one designed, not sim- 
ply to provide housing industry investment 
incentives, but, in addition, to enable indi- 
vidual taxpayers to purchase their own 
homes. And, the deduction is not significant- 
ly destructive of the progressiveness of the 
tax structure. 

The deduction is far from perfect, however. 
It is discriminatory in favor of home-owners 
and against those who rent and, in this 
sense, cannot be justified as an “ability to 
pay” recognition of a basic human need. 
More important, the very use of a deduc- 
tion, rather than a tax credit, means that 
the federal government (and, hence tax- 
payers as a class) subsidizes a far greater 
portion of the housing costs of the wealthy 
than of the middle or low income taxpayers. 
Thus, 70% of the mortgage interest expense 
of an individual in the highest tax bracket 
is paid by the government; in contrast, only 
14% of that cost is subsidized for the bene- 
fit of those in the lowest bracket. 

These problems are real and warrant the 
careful consideration of the Congress. As a 
first step toward reform of this area of the 
tax law, the Act restricts the use of this 
deduction to the homeowner's principal resi- 
dence: the luxury of owning two or even 
three homes is not a human need properly 
subsidized by the federal tax system. 


INCOME FROM FOREIGN SOURCES 


The growth of the economic power of 


multinational corporations in recent years 
has been noted by many commentators. In 
the decade of the sixties, according to the 
National Committee for Tax Justice, the 
book value of foreign investment by United 
States industry increased from about $32 
billion to nearly $86 billion. The 60 largest 
U.S. corporations derived over 40 percent 
of their incomes from overseas investment in 
1970. Taxable income on foreign earnings of 
all U.S. corporations was $11 billion in that 
year, but only $640 million—or 6 percent— 
was paid in U.S. taxes. 

Addressing the question of foreign source 
income is particularly appropriate in view of 
the recent passage of the Trade Reform 
Act—the principal purpose of which was the 
reduction and elimination of tariff and non- 
tariff obstacles to international trade. In a 
word, the goal of the Trade Bill is neutral- 
ity in the policies of various governments 
with respect to international trade. Our task 
is incomplete until we also achieve income 
tax neutrality to redress the present imbal- 
ance between tax incentives to invest abroad 
or at home. 

Unquestionably, there exists a distinct 
bias in our tax laws toward overseas invest- 
ment, through such provisions as the de- 
ferral of income earned abroad by controlled 
foreign subsidiaries, lower tax rates for 
“Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations,” 
special treatment of “less developed country 
corporations” and others. What we must 
realize is that these tax incentives will re- 
sult, if they are retained while international 
trade agreements are made to reduce tariff 
and non-tariff increase in our exports. Very 
simply, we would then be encouraging over- 
seas production by part of U.S. corporations 
which could well result in a worsening of 
our balance of trade position. 

(a) Foreign taz credits 

At the present time, income taxes paid to 

foreign governments may be credited against 
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income taxes otherwise due the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The rationale for allowing such 
credits is quite simple and, in the main, en- 
tirely appropriate; the objective of the credit 
is to prevent double taxation on multi-na- 
tional corporations since, to impose such 
double taxation, would put international 
corporations at an extreme disadvantage 
with respect to foreign companies. 

However, the foreign tax credit has pro- 
vided special and, in my judgment, unin- 
tended benefits to the multi-national oil in- 
dustry by allowing the crediting of royalty 
payments made in the form of income taxes. 

For example, in the foreign oil-producing 
countries, mineral rights are frequently held 
by the government rather than by private 
individuals. Accordingly, royalty payments 
are made to the government by multination- 
al oll corporations. But simply because pay- 
ment is made to a foreign government does 
not mean that it constitutes an income tax; 
indeed, quite often the contrary is true. 

Royalty payments made in most businesses 
are ordinary deductible business expenses. 
But, when a multinational oil corporation 
pays its royalties to foreign governments in 
the form of income taxes, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service allows the payment to be 
credited against taxes due the federal gov- 
ernment. Congress, however, has never spe- 
cifically legislated such treatment of these 
royalty payments. 

An income tax credit, as everyone knows, 
is far more valuable in reducing one’s tax 
liability to the federal government on a dollar 
for dollar basis, whereas a deduction only 
reduces corporate tax Hability by 48 cents 
on the dollar since the corporate rate is 48 
percent. 

The windfall that results from the fictional 
treatment of royalty payments made to for- 
eign governments as an income tax is in 
large part responsible for the appallingly 
low effective rate of taxation on multina- 
tional oil companies. Furthermore, the credit 
constitutes a continuing incentive to these 
corporations to produce abroad rather than 
here in the United States. 

The Tax Reform Act prohibits corporations 
from taking a tax credit (although such 
payments will qualify as business deduc- 
tions) for any payment to a foreign govern- 
ment, in connection with the extraction of 
oil or gas, which is in reality a royalty pay- 
ment. True income taxes will still be credit- 
able against federal tax liability. There exists 
a need to study this problem further to 
determine whether similar revisions are re- 
quired with respect to non-mineral business 
endeavors. 

The Amendment directs the Secretary of 
Treasury to apply certain standards in the 
determination of what part, if any, of a 
payment to a foreign government is royalty. 
In countries which tax other activities, a 
simple comparison of the taxes applied to 
those activities will aid in this determination. 
In those few countries where only oil produc- 
tion is subject to taxation, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service may place royalty values on 
foreign wells just as it now places values 
on closely held stock and unique assets in a 
decendent’s estate. If the subject or meas- 
ure of a tax is based on any per-volume 
measurement, it cannot be regarded as taxes 
on income and must be treated as royalty 
payments. 

The Act will also repeal the so-called 
“overall limitation” on the foreign tax credit. 

The “overall limitation” is, in reality, no 
meaningful limitation at all. Under this pro- 
vision, the taxpayer aggregates all of his 
foreign income and taxes. The tax credit for 
all of the foreign tax imposed is limited to 
the U.S. tax on the total amount of foreign 
source income. The overall limitation, then, 
allows a corporation to, in essence, use tax 
payments to country ‘A’ to offset taxes due 
the United States on income earned in coun- 
try ‘B’. This so-called limitation stretches 
the “double taxation” rationale of the for- 
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eign tax credit beyond any 
bounds. 

If the overall limitation were repealed, as 
this Act would do, the taxpayer would hence- 
forth be subjected to the “per country” limi- 
tation. Under this limitation, the taxpayer 
must segregate its income or losses from each 
country: the credit allowed for foreign tax 
payments, then, may not exceed the U.S. tax 
imposed on that income. This revision of 
the U.S. tax treatment of foreign taxes would 
limit the double-taxation rationale to its 
proper scope. 


reasonable 


(bd) DISC 


Under the DISC provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, specially organized export cor- 
porations are permitted to deter indefinitely 
the tax on one-half of their income. The 
purpose of DISC ostensibly is to provide an 
extra stimulus to the business of exporting. 
The plain fact of the matter, however, is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever that DISC 
has indeed been effective in promoting ex- 
ports. What we do know beyond any question 
is that DISC has, over the last several years, 
represented an extraordinary drain on the 
Federal Treasury. 

Recently, our distinguished colleague from 
Maine (Mr, Muskie) pointed out that DISC's 
are frequently nothing more than paper cor- 
porations established by other large cor- 
porations solely in order to take advantage 
of the favorable tax treatment provided by 
the Internal Revenue Code. In 1972, 22 per- 
cent of the income received by all DISC’s 
was earned by 8 corporations with gross re- 
ceipts of over $100 milion. Over 80% of the 
approximately 2,200 DISC's in existence at 
that time were owned by corporations with 
assets of over $100 million. 

When DISC was originally enacted, in 1971, 
the nation was facing a very serious balance 
of payments deficit. But, in 1973, the US. 
enjoyed a $700 million trade surplus and had 
a record breaking $70 billion in exports, There 
is no evidence, however, that this trade turn- 
around is a product of DISC. 

Indeed, according to the International 
Economic Report of the President, the turn- 
around in the U.S. trade balance was caused 
primarily by increased world-wide demand 
for our agricultural and manufactured ex- 
ports and by the 15% devaluation of the 
dollar over the past two years. The General 
Accounting Office has reported that DISC 
“is not considered to have had much influ- 
ence toward increasing U.S. exports to date. 
Neither has it resulted in exporters lowering 
their prices to meet competition.” Finally, a 
report recently prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury reached no firm 
conclusion as to whether the existence of 
these tax breaks led to greater exports than 
would have been the case in their absence. 
Indeed, the report noted that 1972 was the 
first year of devaluation of the dollar and 
that “other powerful influences were brought 
to bear on the U.S. trade position,” apart 
from the tax changes brought about by the 
passage of the DISC provisions. 

What we do know for certain has been 
accomplished by the passage of DISC is that 
the Federal Treasury has been depleted to 
a far greater extent than was originally an- 
ticlpated when DISC was proposed. The 
Treasury Department had estimated that the 
revenue loss for 1972 would be approximate- 
ly $100 million; instead the Treasury loss 
for that year turned out to be 214 times that 
amount, or $250 million. The revenue loss 
for 1973 was approximately $500 million and, 
it is estimated, the loss will reach nearly 


$800 million for 1974, and over $900 million 
for i975. 


Under this Act, the DISC provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code would be repealed. 
(c) Income jrom controlled joreign 
subsidiaries 

At present, the tax laws do not require 
U.S. corporations to pay taxes on income 
earned by controlled foreign subsidiaries 
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until those earnings have been distributed to of the asset. Indeed, even some bona fide 


the domestic parent corporation. If the in- 
come is kept outside of the U.S., the corpo- 
ration may reinvest it abroad and indefinite- 
ly defer U.S. taxation. As a result, the fed- 
eral lost $375 million in tax revenues in 1972. 
(d) Other provisions relating to foreign 
source income 


The Tax Reform Act would also repeal (1) 
the special 34 percent tax rate available to 
“Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations, 
(2) the less developed country corporation” 
provisions which allow corporations operat- 
ing In certain countries to calculate their 
tax liability on the basis of net income ex- 
clusive of foreign income taxes, (3) special 
tax deferrals presently allowed shipping com- 
panies, and (4) the exclusion from taxable 
income of earnings by individuals living 
abroad and those of corporations operating 
in U.S. possessions. 

BAD DEET RESERVES 

Under present law, commercial banks and 
other lending institutions are allowed de- 
ductions for “bad debt reserves.’ The de- 
duction is calculated as a flat percentage of 
the banks’ eligible outstanding loans and 
is not related to the banks’ actual bad debt 
experience. This flat percentage calculation 
is an annual revenue loss of approximately 
$400 million. 

The Act requires that, henceforth, deduc- 
tions for bad debt reserves be calculated on 
the basis of the taxpayer-banks’ actual bad 
debt experience. 


CORPORATE REORGANIZATIONS 


Under present law, no gain or loss is rec- 
ognized (taxed) if a corporation, as a party 
to a reorganization, exchanges its stock or 
assets, under a qualified reorganization plan, 
solely for the stock of the acquiring corpora- 
tion. This non-recognition extends to cor- 
poration and taxpayer alike. 

On the other hand, if the transaction 
results in the receipt of cash, it is a taxable 
event. This distinction, in theory, is that 
the exchange for stock involves no sub- 
stantial change in what the acquired cor- 
poration or its stockholders originally owned, 
while a cash sale does involve such a change. 
This is the so-called “continuity of interest” 
fiction—and, in most instances, it is truly a 
fiction. 

In a great many cases the seller does not 
in fact have the interest he had originally 
since the acquired entity will often receive 
only a miniscule portion of the acquiring 
company’s (often a conglomerate) stock. 
This feature of the tax code encourages 
corporate concentration of economic power 
since (a) the transaction allows the acquir- 
ing company to issue its stock at no cost, 
and (b) the seller receives the equivalent of 
cash without having to pay a tax. 

The Act permits the transaction to be 
tax-free only if the seller ends up with a 
substantial proportion of the outstanding 
shares of the acquiring company—at least 
25%. The same provision requires taxation 
of the stockholders whenever the corpora- 
tion is taxed. 

TAX SHELTER FARM LOSSES 


“Farming” losses represent one of the pri- 
mary tax shelter devices utilized by wealthy 
non-farmers. In essence, these farm losses 
are used to minimize the taxation of non- 
farm income. According to one recent esti- 
mate, farm losses on the part of non-farmers 
cost the Federal Treasury and the American 
people nearly $1 billion a year. 

The tax shelter of farming investment 
works as follows. First, certain kinds of tax 
deductions which in other businesses must 
be allocated among the years during which 
the asset is held may, in farming ventures, 
be taken immediately. Development-expense 
deductions fall into this category. In other 
businesses, these expense-deductions are 
spread out over the income-producing life 


farmers fail to get this specialized treatment. 
For example, the development expenses of 
citrus and almond trees must be deducted 
over their “useful life’, while the owners of 
pistachio, kiwi and other fruit trees are al- 
lowed an immediate deduction. The “losses” 
are a result of the fact that during the devel- 
opment stages—e.g., cultivating the land or 
feeding the cattle—expenses are incurred 
but no Income is yet produced by the asset. 

The second step of the tax shelter hinges 
upon the ability of the taxpayer to deduct 
these expenses and losses from his other, 
non-farm, income. Put simply, é¢very dollar 
of farm expense allows the very wealthiest 
of taxpayers to “shelter” 70 cents of his non- 
farm income from the tax collector. 

Finally, unlike other businessmen, the 
non-farm farmer is allowed to deviate from 
normal tax accounting procedures by treat- 
ing their expenses on a cash basis. Simply 
put, this allows the taxpayer to deduct ex- 
penses incurred in year 1 for items that will 
not be used until year 2. 

Under the Tax Reform Act, a non-farm 
farmer (defined as a person with non-farm 
income of more than $20,000) may deduct 
farm expenses only against farm Income plus 
$15,000 of non-farm income unless he com- 
putes his farm losses on the basis of account- 
ing methods which require the capitalization 
of development expenses (thereby reducing 
the amount of current deductions). 


INVESTMENT INTEREST DEDUCTIONS 


Like farming “losses”, the deductions al- 
lowed for investment interest often serve 
to offset income unrelated to the investment 
in the earliest years of the life of the as- 
set. This is true simply because the asset 
is not yet generating sufficient ordinary In- 
come to be offset by this and other (e.g. 
property taxes) allowable deductions. 

Under this Act, these deductions would 
henceforth be limited to an amount equal 
to the excess of the income produced by the 
asset over all other allowable deductions. 
Unused deductions could be carried over 
to later years. 


ALLOCATION OF DEDUCTIONS 


Under present law, and to a lesser extent 
under the Tax Reform Act, certain forms 
of income are not taxed. Such is the case, 
for example, with respect to a portion of 
eapital gains, certain municipal bond inter- 
est income and appreciation on property of 
which a charitable gift is made. 

When a taxpayer excludes income, 
though, he does so before calculating his 
income by taking various deductions (such 
as his itemized personal deductions, includ- 
ing deductions for consumer interest, state 
and local taxes, charitable contributions, 
and medical expenses or casualty losses). 
Not infrequently, the result of this process 
is the reduction of taxable income to zero. 
An illustrative case is related by one com- 
mentator: 


An individual had a total Income of $1,- 
284,718 of which $1,210,426 was in capital 


gains, the remaining $74,292 from wages, 
dividends, and interest. He excluded one- 
half of his capital gains, which he is al- 
lowed to do under present law, thereby re- 
ducing his adjusted gross income to $679,405 
(after allowing for the $100 dividend ex- 
clusion). From this income he subtracted 
all his personal deductions, which amounted 
to $676,419 and which included $587,693 for 
interest on funds borrowed presumably for 
the purpose of purchasing the securities on 
which the capital gains were earned. As a 
result, after allowing $1,200 of personal ex- 
emptions his taxable income was reduced 
$1,786 and he paid a tax of $274. His overall 
tax rate, therefore, was about two-hun- 
dredths of one percent. 

The Johnson, and later Nixon, Treasury 
Departments both recommended an “alloca- 
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tion of deductions” provisions to deal with 
this escape from taxation. The Treasury De- 
partment stated in 1969: 

“Deductions which reduce taxable in- 
come are justified only to the extent that 
they are properly assignable to that income. 
When an individual receives income in forms 
that are excluded from taxation (e.g., tax 
exempt interest, excluded one-half of capi- 
tal gains, percentage depletion, appreciation 
on charitable gifts of appreciated property) — 
it is not consistent or proper to permit him 
to subtract all of his eligible deduction items 
from that part of his income which is sub- 
ject to tax and ignore the excluded part.” 

Under the Tax Reform Act, an individual's 
itemized deductions will be allocated between 
his taxable income and his excluded income. 
Only the part which is allocable to taxable 
income will then be allowed as a deduction. 
This provision, however, does not apply un- 
less the taxpayer has in excess of $5,000 of 
excluded income. When originally made, the 
Treasury estimated that this proposal would 
apply to 700,000 taxpayers, nearly all of whom 
have adjusted gross incomes in excess of 
$50,000. 

ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

The estate and gift taxes are among the 
most neglected areas of the federal tax laws. 
What little debate takes place regarding tax 
reform consistently ignores this body of law, 
at least in part because the revenue involved 
pales in comparison to that spent under the 
individual and corporate income tax system. 

In 1973, Senator Edmund Muskie intro- 
duced 8, 1439, which included a comprehen- 
sive reform and restructuring of the federal 
estate and gift taxes. The substance of this 
part of S. 1439 is difficult to improve upon 
and hence, is adopted by this Act. 

There are four principal changes in this 
Act: (1) the integration of the estate and 
gift taxes; (2) a special tax imposed upon 
“generation skipping” transfers; (3) an in- 
crease in the marital deduction, and; (4) a 
revision of the exemption and tax rates in 
the combined estate and gift tax. 

Under present law, estates and gifts are 
taxed separately, with the gift tax rate being 
set at 75% of the estate tax rate. This sepa- 
rate treatment creates substantive tax ad- 
vantages for the very wealthy by making 
more attractive inter vivos transfers of one’s 
wealth. The Act establishes a unified estate 
and gift tax with one rate schedule and a 
single exemption of $25,000. 

“Generation-skipping” is what happens 
when one gives property to (or puts such 
property in trust for) distant heirs—grand- 
children and beyond—so that the family 
wealth is taxed only once in several genera- 
tions. The result is a significant method of 
tax avoidance and a distortion in the pro- 
gressiveness of the estate tax itself. Under 
the Act, a special tax—approximating the 
tax which would haye been paid by the 
skipped generation—is imposed upon such 
generation-skipping transfers. 

The present marital deduction is limited 
to one-half of a decedent’s adjusted gross- 
estate. This deduction often is not sufficient 
for the surviving spouse when the estate is 
small or of moderate size. Hence, the Act 
allows a marital deduction of one-half of 
the estate plus $100,000. 

The present estate tax rates start at 3% 
(for taxable estates of $5,000 or less) and rise 
to 77% (for taxable estates of more than $10 
million). The rates do not provide a partic- 
ularly level rate of progression. Under the 
Act, they are restructured as follows: a 
unified exemption of $25,000 is provided (in 
addition to the liberalized marital deduction 
digcussed above) and the rates are ranged 
from 20 to 80%, with the latter level being 
applied to taxable estates in excess of $5 


million, 
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TAX RELIEF 


The reforms which make up Titles One and 
Two of the Tax Reform Act will result in at 
least $20 billion in new federal revenues. Of 
primary imoprtance is the goal of relieving 
the public—particularly middle and low 
income wage earners—of their present tax 
burden to the extent possible. Such relief 
is vital at a time when the public is trapped 
by the concurrent reality of escalating prices 
and the threat of rising unemployment. 

The approach taken by the tax reform act 
is threefold: (1) it provides an optional $220 
tax credit which may be taken in lieu of the 
present $750 personal exemption (this will 
provide relief to over 90 percent of all tax- 
payers); (2) it provides a 17 percent stand- 
ard deduction up to $2,500 (rather thar. the 
present 15 percent up to a ceiling of $2,000); 
and, (3) it reduces all tax rates by 2 percent. 

The tax relief provided in Title Three will 
cost a total of $22.1 billion—and will be en- 
tirely (or nearly so) offset by the revenues 
raised in Titles One and Two. The following 
table illustrates the distributional effect of 
the relief provided by the Tax Reform Act: 

Table Three 

Comparison of Individual Income Tax 
Liabilities under Present Law and a Proposal 
to Raise the Standard Deduction and Provide 
an Optional $220 Per Capita Tax Credit and 
a 2 Percentage-Point Cut in Rates, 1975: 


[Revenue amounts in billions] 
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Source: Computed from the Brookings 1970 
tax file projected to 1975. Research was sup- 
ported by a grant from the RANN program 
of the National Science Foundation. Figures 
are rounded and will not necessarily add to 
totals. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) this 
Act may be cited as the “Tax Reform Act 
of 1975”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference is 
to a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his delegate shall, 
as soon as is practical but not later than 90 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
submit to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate a 
draft of any technical and conforming 
ch: in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which are necessary to reflect through- 
out the Code the changes in the substantive 
provisions of law made by this Act. 

(a) Effective Date—Except as otherwise 
specifically provided, the amendments made 
by this Act apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1975. 

TITLE I—INCOME TAX AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 101. Repeats. 
(a) INTERNAL REVENUE Copge.—The follow- 
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ing provisions in chapter 1 (relating to nor- 
mal taxes and surtaxes) are repealed: 

(1) Section 38 (relating to investment in 
certain depreciable property). 

(2) Section 40 (relating to expenses of work 
incentive programs). 

(3) Subpart B of part IV of subchapter A 
(relating to rules for computing credit for 
inyestment in certain depreciable property). 

(4) Subpart C of part IV of subchapter A 
(relating to rules for computing credit for 
expenses of work incentive programs). 

(5) Section 1201 (relating to Alternative 
Tax). 

(6) Part VI of subchapter A of chapter 1 
(relating to minimum tax for tax prefer- 
ences). 

(7) Section 116 (relating to partial exclu- 
sion from gross income of dividends received 
by individuals). 

(8) Section 167(k) (relating to deprecia- 
tion of expenditures to rehabilitate low-in- 
come rental housing). 

(9) Section 167(m) 
lives). 

(10) Section 169 (relating to amortization 
of pollution control facilities). 

(11) Section 174 (relating to research and 
experimental expenditures). 

(12) Section 184 (relating to amortization 
of certain railroad rolling stock). 

(13) Section 188 (relating to amortization 
of certain expenditures for on-the-job train- 
ing and child care facilities). 

(14) Section 272 (relating to disposal of 
coal or domestic fron ore). 

(15) Section 402(a)(2) (relating to tax- 
ability of beneficiary of employees’ trust). 

(16) Section 616(a)(2) (relating to in- 
tangible drilling expenses). 

(17) Section 616 (relating to develop- 
mental expenditures). 

(18) Section 617 (relating to deduction and 
recapture of certain mining exploration 
expenditures). 

(19) Section 631 (relating to gain or loss 
in the case of timber, coal, or domestic iron 
ore). 

(20) Section 643(a) (7) (relating to defni- 
tions applicable to trusts and estates). 

(21) Section 911 (relating to earned income 
from sources within the United States). 

(22) Subpart C of part IIT of subchapter 
N (relating to Western Hemisphere trade 
corporations.) 

(23) Section 931 (relating to income from 
sources within a possession of the United 
States). 

(24) Part IV of subchapter N of chapter 
1 (relating to domestic international sales 
corporations). 

(25) Section 1231(b)(2) (relating to tim- 
ber, coal, or domestic iron ore). 

(26) Section 1244 (relating to losses on 
small business stock). 

(27) Section 1348 (relating to fifty-per- 
cent maximum rate on earned income). 

(b) OTHER Statutes.—Section 607(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (relating to 
capital construction fund) is repealed. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(as) (1) of this section (relating to the repeal 
of section 39 of chapter 1) applies to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1976. 


Sec. 102. Tax RELATED PROVISIONS or LAW 
OUTSIDE THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope. 

Within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall make a report to Congress in 
which he describes each provision of law, 
other than provisions of the Jaternal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, which provides a credit 
against any tax imposed by such Code, an 
exclusion from gross income for purposes 
of such Code, a deduction from gross income 
for purposes of such Code, or a deferral of 
the time for payment of any tax imposed 


(relating to class 
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by such Code by any means. Such report 

shall include any reasons for keeping each 

such provision outside the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954 and the Secretary’s views on 

including such provision in such Code. 

Sec. 103, INCREASE OF CORPORATE SURTAX 
EXEMPTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL—Section li(d) (relat- 
ing to surtax exemption) Is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) Surtax Exemprion.—For purposes of 
this subtitle, the surtax exemption for any 
taxable year is $50,000 reduced by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to $50,000 as the 
amount of the taxpayer’s taxable income 
for that year in excess of $100,000 bears to 
$125,000, except that, with respect to a corpo- 
ration to which section 1561 or 1564 (relating 
to surtax exemptions in case of certain con- 
trolled corporations) applies for the taxable 
year, the surtax exemptior for the taxable 
year is the amount determined under such 
section.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1561 (relating to surtax exemptions in case 
of certain controlled corporations) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1561. SURTAX EXEMPTIONS IN CASE OF 
CERTAIN CONTROLLED CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

“(a) GENERAL RvLE—If a corporation is a 
component member of a controlled group 
of corporations on a December 31, then for 
purposes of this subtitle the surtax exemp- 
tion of such corporation for the taxable year 
which includes such December 31 shall be 
an amount equal to— 

“(1) the surtax exemption under section 
11(d), calculated on the basis of the total 
amount of taxable income for such group of 
corporations for such taxable year, divided 
by the number of corporations which are 
component members of such group on such 
December 31, or 

“(2) if all such component members con- 
sent (at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate shall by regu- 
lations prescribe) to an apportionment plan, 
such portion of the surtax exemption under 
section 11(d), calculated on the basis of the 
total amount of taxable income of such 
group of corporations for such taxable year, 
as is apportioned to such member in ac- 
cordance with such plan. 

The sum of the amounts apportioned under 
paragraph (2) among the component mem- 
bers of any controlled group shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the surtax exemption 
under section 11(d), calculated on the basis 
of the total amount of taxable income of 
such group of corporations for such taxable 
year, 

; “(b) CERTAIN SHORT TAXABLE Yrars.—lIf a 
corporation— 

“(1) has a short taxable year which does 
not include a December 31, and 

“(2) is a component member of a con- 
trolled group of corporations with respect to 
such tixable year, 
then for the purposes of this subtitle the 
surtax exemption of such corporation for 
such taxable year shall be an amount equal 
to the amount of the surtax exemption under 
section 11(d), calculated on the basis of 
the total amount of taxable income of such 
group of corporations for such taxable year, 
divided by the number of corporations which 
are component members of such group on 
the last day of such taxable year. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, section 
1563(b) shall be applied as if such last day 
were substituted for December 31." 

Sec. 104. ALLOCATION OF DEDUCTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL—Part IX of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to items not deduct- 
ible) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 
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“Sec. 280. ALLOCATION OF DEDUCTIONS. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE— If a taxpayer has tax 
preferences exceeding $5,000 and allocable 
deductions for a taxable year, the total 
amount of such deductions otherwise allow- 
able under this chapter shall be disallowed 
to the extent of an amount equal to such 
total amount multiplied by the section 280 
fraction. A 

“(b) SECTION 280 FRACTION -—The section 
280 fraction is the fraction the numera- 
tor of which is the sum of tax preferences 
and the denominator of which is the sum 
of tax preferences plus taxable income 
(determined without regard to this section). 

“(c) Derinirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) ALLOCABLE DEDUCTIONS:—The term 
‘allocable deductions’ means the amounts al- 
lowable as deductions for the taxable year 
by application of the following provisions: 

“(A) section 163 (relating to interest), 

“(B) section 164 (relating to taxes), 

“(C) section 165 (relating to losses), but 
only with respect to a loss described in sec- 
tion 165(c)(3) (relating to casualty losses), 

“(D) section 170 (relating to charitable 
contributions), 

“(E) section 172 (relating to net operating 
loss deduction), but only to the extent that 
the amount allowable (without regard to this 
section) as a deduction is attributable to a 
loss described in section 165(c) (3), 

“(F) section 213 (relating to medical, 
dental, etc., expenses), 

“(G) section 216 (relating to deduction 
of certain amounts by cooperative housing 
corporation tenant-stockholders) , 

“(H) section 263(c) (relating to deduc- 
tion for intangible drilling and development 
costs in the case of oil and gas wells), with 
respect to each property (as defined in 
section 614), but only to the extent that the 
total amount allowable as a deduction by 
such section exceeds the total amount which 
would have been allowable as a deduction 
for drilling and development costs in the 
case of of] and gas wells if no deduction 
were allowed under section 263(c), and 

“(I) section 1202 (relating to deduction 
for capital gains). 

“(2) TAX PREFERENCES, — 

“(A) In GENERAL —The term ‘tax prefer- 
ences’ means— 

“(1) Charitable contribution of appreciated 
property—The amount of the deduction 
(determined without regard to section 277) 
for charitable contributions under section 
170 or 642(c) allowable for the taxable 
year which is attributable to appreciation 
in the value of property not included in 
gross income (determined without regard 
to this section). 

“(4i) Interest on certain governmental 
obligations—The excess (if any) of interest 
on obligations which is excludable from 
gross income for the taxable year under sec- 
tion 103 over the sum of— 

“(I) the amount of the proper adjust- 
ment to basis required to be made for the 
taxable year under section 1016(a)(5) or 
(6), and 

“(II) the amonnt of deductions allocable 
to such interest which is disallowed by ap- 
plication of section 265(a)(1) (relating to 
expenses relating to tax-exempt income). 

“(iil) Capital gains deduction.—The 
amount allowable as a deduction for long- 
term capital gains under section 1202, 

“(3) NONRESIDENT ALIENS.—In the case of a 
nonresident alien, the items of tax preference 
shall include only those items of income 
which are effectively connected with the con- 
duct of a trade or business within the United 
States and those items of deductions which 
are allowable as deductions in determining 
taxable Income which is effectively connected 
with the conduct of a trade or business within 
the United States. 
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“(d) AMOUNT DISALLOWED From EACH AL- 
LOCABLE EXPENSE.—For purposes of this chap- 
ter, the amount of deductions disallowed by 
this section shall be disallowed proportion- 
ately from each allocable deduction.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part IX is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
term: 

“Sec. 280. Allocation of deductions” 
Sec. 105. INTEREST on CERTAIN G 
OBLIGATIONS. 

(a) ELECTION To Issue TAXABLE Bonps.— 
Section 103 (relating to interest on certain 
governmental obligations) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (e) as subsection (f). 
and by Inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) ELECTION To ISSUE TAXABLE Bonps.— 

“({1) SUBSECTION (a)(1) NOT TO APPLY.— 
The issuer of obligations described in sub- 
section (a)(1) may elect to issue obligations 
to which subsection (a) (1) does not apply. 

“(2) ELECTION.— The election described in 
paragraph (1) shall be made (at such time, in 
such manner, and subject to such condi- 
tions as the Secretary or his delegate by reg- 
ulation prescribes) with respect to each issue 
of obligations to which it is to apply. 
An election with respect to any issue 
once made shall be irrevocable,” 

(b) PERMANENT AUTHORIZATION —There 
are authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. Such 
authorization shall be deemed permanent. 

(C) PAYMENT or FIXED PERCENTAGE OF IN- 
TEREST YIELD. 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate shall pay 40 percent 
of the interest yield on each issue of obliga- 
tions to which an election under section 
103(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
applies. Such payments shall apply with re- 
spect to all issues of obligations made during 
such calendar quarter to which elections un- 
der such section 103(e) apply. 

(2) INTEREST YreLp.—For purposes of this 
section, the interest yield on any issue of ob- 
ligations shall be determined immediately 
after such obligations are issued. 

(3) TIME OP PAYMENT.—Payment of any m- 
terest required pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate not later than the time at 
which the interest payment on the obligation 
is required to be made by the issuer. 

(d) DuaL COUFON Osiications.—At the re- 
quest of the issuer, the liability of the United 
States under this section to pay interest to 
the holders of an issue of obligations shall be 
made through assumption by the United 
States of the obligation to pay a separate set 
Of interest coupons issued with the obliga- 
tions. 

(e) Secrion To APPLY ONLY TO SECTION 
103(e) Osticarions.—This section shall apply 
only to obligations which, but for an election 
under section 103(e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, would be obligations to which 
section 103(a) (1) of such Code applies. 

Sec. 106. REPEAL OF DEDUCTION OF INVESTMENT 
INTEREST. 

Section 163(d) (relating to interest is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) INVESTMENT INTEREST. 

“(1) IN GENERAL—In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, no amount of 
investment interest paid or accrued during 
the taxable year in excess of the amount 
which is equal to the amount of gross in- 
come (if any) attributable to the invest- 
ment with respect to which such interest 
is paid reduced by the total amount of de- 
ductions, other than the deduction allowed 
under this section, attributable to such in- 
vestment,. 

“(2) REGuULATIONS.—The Secretary. or his 
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delegate shall prescribe regulations to carry 
out the provisions of paragraph (1). 

“(3) DEFInIrIoN.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘investment interest’ means 
interest paid or accrued on indebtedness in- 
curred or continued to purchase or carry 
property held for investment. 

Sec. 107. LIMITATION ON DEDUCTION OF MORT- 
GAGE INTEREST. 


Section 163 (relating to 
amended by— 

(1) redesignating subsection 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) 
following new subsection: 

“(e) LIMITATIONS ON INTEREST ON 
DENTIAL PROPERTY MORTGAGES.— 

“(1) PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE LIMITATION.—In 
the case of an individual, no deduction for 
a taxable year shall be allowed under sub- 
section (a) for Interest paid or accrued with 
respect to a mortgage on residential property 
in which the taxpayer lives during such year 
unless such property is the principal resi- 
dence of the taxpayer during such year. 

“(2) Derrovirion.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘individual’ tncludes an 
individual and his spouse.”. 

Sec. 108. REAL PROPERTY. 

(a) DEPRECIATION —Section 167(j) (relat- 
ing to special rules for section 1250 property) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) Specta. RULE For SECTION 1245 anp 
SECTION 1250 PROPERTY — 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of section 
1245 property (as defined in section 1245(a) 
(3)) and in the case of section 1250 property 
(as defined in section 1250(c)), subsection 
(b) shall not apply and the term ‘reason- 
able allowance’ as used in subsection (a) 
means an allowance, computed in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate under the straight 
line method. 

“(2) CHANGE IN METHOD OF DEPRECIATION — 
Any change in the computation of the allow- 
ance for depreciation required by reason of 
the application of paragraph (1) shall not be 
considered a change in method of account- 
ing. 

“(3) LIMITATION BASED ON TAXPAYER'S 
Equiry—In the case of section 1250 prop- 
erty, the deduction for depreciation for the 
taxable year with respect to such property 
shall not be allowed to the extent it would 
reduce the adjusted basis of the property at 
the end of the year below an amount equal 
to any mortgage indebtedness at the end of 
the year on the property minus the adjusted 
basis of the land allocable to such property. 

“(4) CARRYOVER OF UNUSED DEPRECIATION.— 
If the amount of depreciation determined 
with respect to the property to which this 
subsection applies for any taxable year ex- 
ceeds the limitation provided by paragraph 
{3) for that year (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘unused deduction year"), such excess 
shall be a depreciation deduction carryover to 
succeeding taxable years. The amount of the 
unused deduction shall first be carried over 
to the taxable year next following the unused 
deduction year, and then carried over to each 
succeeding taxable year to the extent that, 
because of the limitation contained in para- 
graph (3), such unused deduction may not 
be used for a prior taxable year to which it 
might have been carried. The amount of the 
unused deduction which may be added under 
this paragraph to any taxable year succeed- 
ing ihe unused deduction year shall not 
exceed the amount by which the maximum 
amount allowable under the limitation pro- 
vided by paragraph (3) exceeds the sum 
of— 

“(A) the deduction allowable under sub- 
section (a) and this subsection for section 
1250 property, and 

“(B) the amounts which, by reason of this 
paragraph, are added to the amount allow- 
able for such taxable year and attributable 
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to taxable years preceding the unused deduc- 
tion year.” 

(b) Recaprure.—(1) Section 1250 (relating 
to gain from dispositions of certain depreci- 
able realty) is amended by striking out sub- 
sections (a) and (b) and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“(a) Orprnary Income—Except as other- 
wise provided in this section, if section 1250 
property is disposed of after the date of the 
enactment of the Tax Reform Act of 1975, 
the amount by which the lower of— 

“(1) the recomputed basis of the property, 
or 

“(2)(A) in the case of a sale, exchange, 
or involuntary conversion, the amount real- 
ized, or 

“(B) in the case cf any other disposition, 
the fair market value of such property, 


exceeds the adjusted basis of such property 
shall be treated as gain from the sale or 
exchange of property which is neither a cap- 
ital asset nor property described in section 
1231. Such gain shall be recognized notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sub- 
title. 

“(b) RecompuTrep Basts—For purposes of 

this section, the term ‘recomputed basis’ with 
respect to any property means Its adjusted 
basis recomputed by adding thereto all ad- 
justments, attributable to periods after De- 
cember 31, 1963, reflected in such adjusted 
basis on account of deductions (whether in 
respect of the same or other property) al- 
lowed or allowable to the taxpayer or to any 
other person for depreciation or amortiza- 
tion (other than amortization under section 
168, 169, 185, or 188). 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, if the 
taxpayer can establish by adequate records 
or other sufficient evidence that the amount 
allowed as a deduction for any period was 
less than the amount allowable, the amount 
taken into account for such period shall be 
the amount allowed.” 

(2) Section 1250(d) (relating to exceptions 
and limitations) is amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (4) (E), 

(B) by striking out paragraph (6) (B), 

(C) by striking out paragraph (8) (D), and 

(D) by striking out paragraph (8) (E). 

(3) Section 1250 is further amended by 
striking out subsection (e) (relating to hold- 
ing period), subsection (f) (relating to 
treatment of separate elements), and subsec- 
tion (g) (relating to special rules for low-in- 
come housing). 

(c) EFFECTIVE Datre,—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall apply with respect to property 
acquired by the taxpayer after December 31, 
1974, or the construction, reconstruction, or 
erection of which is begun after such date. 

(2) The amendments made by this section 
shall not apply to property described in para- 
graph (1) if such property was acquired, con- 
structed, reconstructed, or erected after De- 
cember 31, 1974, pursuant to a binding con- 
tract into which the taxpayper has entered 
before December 31, 1974. 


SEC. 109. Tax SHELTER FARM Losses. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Part IX of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to items not deducti- 
ble) is amended by adding after section 280 
(as added by section 104 of this Act) the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 281. LIMITATION ON DEDUCTIONS AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO FARMING. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE.—IN the case of tax- 
payer engaged in the business of farming, 
the deductions attributable to such business 
which, but for this section, would be allow- 
able under this chapter for the taxable year 
shall not exceed the sum of— 

“(1) the gross income derived from the 
business of farming for such taxable year, 
and 

“(2) in the case of an individual, the 
higher of— 

“(A) if such individual has gross income 
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derived from sources other than the business 
of farming for the taxable year in excess of 
$20,000, $15,000, or 

“(B) the amount of the special deductions 
(as defined in subsection (e)(1)) for the 
taxable year, or 

“(3) in the case of any other taxpayer, the 
amount of the special deductions for the 
taxable year. 

For purposes of this subsection, the term 
individual does not include a trust. 

“(b) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS AND MEMBERS OF 
CONTROLLED GROUPS. 

“(b) Marrrep Inprvinvats.—In the case of 
a husband and wife who file a separate 
return, the $15,000 amount specified in sub- 
section (a) shall be $7,500. The preceding 
sentence shall not apply if the spouse of the 
taxpayer does not have any income or deduc- 
tions attributable to the business of farm- 
ing for the taxable year. 

“(2) MEMBERS OF CONTROLLED GROUPS.—In 
the case of a controlled group of corporations 
(as defined in section 1563(a)) the $15,000 
amount specified in subsection (a) shall be 
divided equally among the component mem- 
bers of such group unless all component 
members consent (at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate pre- 
scribes by regulations) to an apportionment 
plan providing for an unequal allocation of 
such amounts. 

“(C) EXCEPTION ror Taxpayers USING Ac- 
COUNTING METHODS. 

“(1) IN GENERAL —Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to a taxpayer who elects to compute 
taxable income from farming (A) by using 
inventories, and (B) by charging to capital 
account all expenditures paid or incurred 
which are properly chargeable to captial ac- 
count (including such expenditures which 
the taxpayer may, under this chapter or 
regulations prescribed thereunder, otherwise 
treat or elect to treat as expenditures which 
are not chargeable to capital account). 

“(2) TIME, MANNER, AND EFFECT OF ELFC- 
tTIon.—An election under paragraph (1) for 
any taxable year shal! be filed within the time 
prescribed by law (including extensions 
thereof) for filing the return for such taxable 
year, and shall be made and filed in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations. Such election shall 
be binding on the taxpayer for such taxable 
year and for all subsequent taxable years and 
may not be revoked except with the consent 
of the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(3) CHANGE OF METHOD OF ACCOUNTING, 
eTc.—If, in order to comply with the election 
made under paragraph (1) a taxpayer 
changes his method of accounting in comput- 
ing taxable income from the business of 
farming, such change shall be treated as hav- 
ing been made with the consent of the Sec- 
retary or his delegate and for purposes of 
section 481 (a)(2) shall be treated as a 
change not initiated by the taxpayer. 

“(d) CarrrovER or FARM OPERATING 
Lossrs.—The amount not allowed as deduc- 
tions by reason of subsection (a) for any 
taxable year shall be treated as a deduction 
attributable to the business of farming for 
each succeeding taxable year (to the extent 
not allowed as a deduction under this sub- 
Section for any prior taxable year), except 
that the amount so treated shall be allowable 
as a deduction for any such succeeding tax- 
able year only in an amount not to exceed the 
amount by which— 

“{1) the gross income derived from the 
business of farming for such succeeding tax- 
able year exceeds. 

“(2) the deductions allowable by this 
chapter computed without regard to this 
subsection) for such succeeding taxable year 
which are attributable to the business of 
farming. 

“(e) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) SPECIAL pEpucrions.—The term 
‘special deductions’ means the deductions 
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allowable under this chapter which are at- 
tributable to the business of farming and 
which are attributable to— 

“(A) taxes, 

"(B) interest, 

“(C) losses arising from fire, storm, or 
other casualty, or from abandonment or 
theft, 

“(D) losses and expenses directly attribut- 
able to drought, and 

“(E) recognized losses from sales, 
changes, and involuntary conversions. 

“(2) INCOME AND DEDUCTIONS.—The deter- 
mination of whether any item of income is 
derived from the business of farming and 
whether any deduction is attributable to the 
business of farming shall be made under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, but gains or losses which for the 
taxable year are treated under section 1231 
(a) (after the application of section 1245) 
as gains and losses from sales or exchanges of 
capital assets held for more than 6 months 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(3) BUSINESS OF FARMING.— 

“(A) Horseractnc.—In the case of a tax- 
payer engaged in the raising of horses, the 
business of farming includes the racing of 
horses. 

“(B) SEVERAL BUSINESSES OF FParminc.—If 
a taxpayer is engaged in more than one 
business of farming, all such businesses shall 
be treated as one business. 

“(C) RELATED INTEGRATED Bustnesses.—If 
a taxpayer is engaged in the business of 
farming and is also engaged in one or more 
businesses which are directly related to his 
business of farming and are conducted on 
an integrated basis with his business of 
farming, the taxpayer may elect to treat all 
such businesses as a single business of farm- 
ing. An election under this paragraph shall be 
made in such manner, at such time, and sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Secretary or 
his delegate may prescribe by regulations. 

“(4) ParTNERsHIPsS.—A business of farming 
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carried on by a partnership shall be treated 
as carried on by the members of such part- 
nership in proportion to their interest in 
such partnership.” 


(b) ‘Termrnation.—Section 1251(b) (2) 
(relating to additions to excess deductions 
account) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) TERMINATION.—Subparagraph (A) 
shall not apply to any taxable year begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1974.” 

Sec. 110. CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS DISQUALI- 
FIED AS REORGANIZATIONS. 

(a) In GeneEraL.—Section 368(a) (2) (re- 
lating to special rules in connection with 
definition of reorganization) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(F) TWENTY FIvE-PERCENT RULE FOR 
Paracrapus (1) (A), (B), anD (C).—A trans- 
action described in paragraph (1) (A) shall 
be disqualified as a reorganization if the 
shareholders of any corporation entering into 
the merger or consolidation own, immedi- 
ately after and as a result of the transaction, 
less than 25 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote of the surviving corporation in the 
merger or consolidation or of the controlling 
corporation described in subparagraph (D) 
or (E) of this paragraph. A transaction de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (B) or (C) shall 
be disqualified as a reorganization if the 
shareholders of the corporation whose stock 
or assets are acquired own, immediately 
after and as a result of the transaction, less 
than 25 percent of the combined voting 
power of all classes of stock entitled to vote 
of the acquiring corporation or of the cor- 
poration in control of the acquiring corpo- 
ration.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment made 
by this section shall be applicable to trans- 
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actions after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Sec. 111. REPEAL or SPECIAL TREATMENT OF 
Bap Dest RESERVES OF FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


(a) Banxs.—Section 585 (relating to re- 
serves for losses on loans of banks) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) No SPECIAL ADDITIONS FOR YEARS AFTER 
1974.—Subsections (a) and (b) shall not ap- 
ply to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, and the reasonable addition to 
the reserve for bad debts for any taxable year 
beginning after such date shall be computed 
under section 166 (c) on the basis of the 
actual experience of the taxpayer.” 

(b) Savincs Instirutions.—Section 593 
(b) (relating to addition to reserves for losses 
on loans) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(6) No special additions for years after 
1974.—This subsection (other than this 
paragraph) shall not apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1974, and the 
reasonable addition to the reserve for bad 
debts for any taxable year beginning after 
such date shall be computed under section 
166(c) on the basis of the actual experience 
of the taxpayer.” 


Sec. 112. LIMITATION ON PERCENTAGE DEPLE- 
TION TO CosT. 


The last sentence of section 613(e) (relat- 
ing to percentage depletion) is amended to 
read as follows: “In no case shall the allow- 
ance for depletion under section 611 for any 
taxable year be less than it would be if com- 
puted without reference to this section, 
except that in no case shall the aggregate 
allowances for depletion under section 611 
for all taxable years computed with reference 
to this section be more than the adjusted 
basis of the property determined without re- 
gard to the deductions allowed by section 
611.” 


Sec. 118. Tax ON CAPITAL GAINS AT DEATH, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part II of subchapter J 
of chapter 1 (relating to income in respect 
of decedents) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 693. Tax on GAINS AT DEATH. 

“(a) In GeneraL.—In the case of the death 
of a taxpayer, there shall be taken into ac- 
count in computing taxable income for the 
taxable period in which falls the date of his 
death, the gains and losses which would have 
been realized and taken into account in com- 
puting taxable income (of the decedent or 
some other person) if all the property (other 
than property described in subsection (b)) 
required to be included in determining the 
value of the decedent’s gross estate under 
chapter 11 had been sold immediately be- 
fore his death at the estate tax fair market 
value. This subsection shall not apply un- 
less the aggregate amount of such fair mar- 
ket value exceeds $60,000. 

“(b) Exctupep Proprrry—Subsection (a) 
shall not apply to— 

“(1) policies of life insurance on the life 
of the decedent; 

“(2) items of gross income in respect of a 
decedent described in section 691; or 

“(3) any other property includable in the 
gross estate of the decedent under chapter 
11 for which basis is not provided for in 
section 1014(a). 

“(c) RULES FOR APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION 
(a).—For purposes of subsection (a).: 

“(1) The estate tax fair market value of 
property is the fair market value of the prop- 
erty at the date of the decedent's death, or, 
in the case of an election under section 2032, 
its value at the applicable valuation date 
prescribed by that section. 

“(2) In the case of property acquired by 
the decedent before January 1, 1960, if the 
adjusted basis of such property on such date 
is less than its fair market value as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, then the basis for determining 
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gain under subsection (a) with respect to 
such property shall be fair market value. 

“(3) If the aggregate adjusted basis (after 
application of paragraph (2)) of all prop- 
erty subject to the provisions of subsection 
(a) is less than $60,000, and the gains under 
subsection (a) (without the application of 
this paragraph) exceed the losses, then the 
aggregate adjusted basis of such property 
shall be increased to $60,000. 

“(4) Losses shall be taken into account 
for purposes of subsection (a) without re- 
gard to the provisions of section 1091. 

“(d) TREATMENT OF GAINS AND LOSSES,— 
Gains taken into account under subsection 
(a) shall be treated as long-term capital 
gains and losses taken into account under 
subsection (a) shall be treated as long-term 
capital losses. If the losses taken into ac- 
count under subsection (a) exceed the sum 
oif— 

“(1) the gains taken into account under 
subsection (a) plus 

“(2) the net capital gain for the taxable 
year computed without regard to subsection 
(a), 
the excess shall be a long-term capital loss 
carryback to each of the three preceding 
taxable years. The entire amount of the ex- 
cess shall be carried back to the first pre- 
ceding taxable year, and the portion which 
cannot be deducted in that year shall be 
carried back to the second preceding taxable 
year, and any amount remaining unused as 
a deduction in that year shall be carried back 
to the third preceding taxable year. The 
long-term capital loss carryback shall be 
allowed as a deduction only against capital 
gains, but shall not be allowed against such 
gains to the extent it increases or produces 
a net operating loss (as defined in sec. 
172(c)) for the taxable year to which it is 
carried. 

“(e) TIME ror FILING Rerurn.—lIf subsec- 
tion (a) is applicable to the taxable year, the 
time for filing the return for such year shall 
be the date nine months after the date of 
the date of the decedent's death if such date 
is later than the time prescribed in section 
6072 for filing such return. 

“(f) Lraprtrry Wrrn RESPECT TO PROPERTY 
TRANSFERRED BEFORE DeatTH—If gain is taken 
into account under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to property transferred by the dece- 
dent during his lifetime, the executor shall 
be entitled, unless the decedent directs 
otherwise in his will, to recover from the 
transferee of such property the amount of 
income tax imposed with respect to such 
gain.” 

(b) Basts—(1) Section 1014(b) (relating 
to basis of property acquired from a dece- 
dent) is amended by striking out paragraphs 
(5) and (6). 

(2) Paragraph (9) of section 1014(b) is 
amended by inserting the word “and” at the 
end of subparagraph (A), by striking out 
subparagraph (B) and by redesignating sub- 
paragraph (C) as subparagraph (B). 

(c) Errecrive Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall be applicable 
only with respect to decedents dying after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 114. TERMINATION oF PREFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT OF DIVIDENDS OF LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRY CORPORATIONS. 


Section 902 (relating to credit for corpo- 
rate stockholder in foreign corporations) is 
amended as follows— 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended to read as 
follows; 

“(a) TREATMENT OF TAXES PAID BY FOREIGN 
CorporaTion.—For purposes of this subpart, 
a domestic corporation which owns at least 
10 percent of the voting stock of a foreign 
corporation from which it receives dividends 
in any taxable year shall be deemed to have 
paid the same proportion of any income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes paid or 
deemed to be paid by such foreign corpora- 
tion to any foreign country or to any posses- 
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sion of the United States on or with respect 
to accumulated profits, which the amount 
of such dividends (determined without re- 
gard to section 78) bears to the amount of 
such accumulated profits in excess of such 
income, war profits, and excess profits taxes 
(other than those deemed paid) .” 

(2) Subsections (b) (1) and 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If the foreign corporation described 
in subsection (a) (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the ‘first forelgn cor- 
poration’) owns 10 percent or more of the 
voting stock of a second foreign corporation 
from which it receives dividends in any tax- 
able year, it shall be deemed to have paid 
the same proportion of any income, war 
profits, or excess profits taxes paid or deemed 
to be paid by such second foreign corporation 
to any foreign country or to any possession 
of the United States on or with respect to 
the accumulated profits of the corporation 
from which such dividends were paid which 
the amount of such dividends bears to the 
amount of the accumulated profits of such 
second foreign corporation from which such 
dividends were paid in excess of such in- 
come, war profits, and excess profits taxes. 

“(2) If such first foreign corporation owns 
10 percent or more of the voting stock of 
a@ second foreign corporation which, in turn, 
owns 10 percent or more of the voting stock 
of a third foreign corporation from which 
the second foreign corporation receives divi- 
dends in any taxable year, the second foreign 
corporation shall be deemed to have paid 
the same proportion of any income, war 
profits, or excess profits taxes paid by such 
third foreign corporation to any foreign 
country or to any possession of the United 
States on or with respect to the accumulated 
profits of the corporation from which such 
dividends were paid which the amount of 
such dividends bears to the amount of the 
accumulated profits of such third foreign 
corporation from which such dividends were 
paid in excess of such income, war profits, 
and excess profits taxes.” 

(3) Subsection (c) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) ACCUMULATED PROFITS DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘accumu- 
lated profits’ means, with respect to any for- 
eign corporation, the amount of its gains, 
profits, or income computed without reduc- 
tion by the amount of the income, war prof- 
its, and excess profits taxes imposed on or 
with respect to such profits or income by any 
foreign country or any possession of the 
United States. The Secretary or his delegate 
shall have full power to determine from the 
accumulated profits of what year or years 
such dividends were paid, treating dividends 
paid in the first 60 days of any year as having 
been paid from the accumulated profits of 
the preceding year or years (unless to his 
satisfaction shown otherwise), and in other 
respects treating dividends as having been 
paid from the most recently accumulated 
gains, profits or earnings. 

(4) Subsection (d) is repealed. 

(5) Subsection (e) is redesignated as sub- 
section (d). 

Sec. 115. FOREIGN Tax CREDIT. 

(a) ROYALTIES — 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 903 of the Inter- 
nal Reyenue Code of 1954 (relating to defini- 
tion of creditable taxes) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart and sections 164 (a) and 275 (a), the 
term ‘income, war profits, and excess profits 
taxes’ means a tax paid in lieu of a tax on 
income, war profits, or excess profits other- 
wise generally imposed by any foreign coun- 
try or by any foreign possession of the United 
States. 

“(b) ROYALTIES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
subpart and sections 164 (a) and 275 (a), in 
the case of taxes paid or accrued to any 


(2) are 
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foreign country with respect to income de- 
rived from the extraction, production, or re- 
fining of oil or gas in such country, the term 
‘income, war profits, and excess profits taxes’ 
does not include any amount paid as a 
royalty. 

“(2) DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY OR HIS 
DELEGATE.—The Secretary or his delegate 
shall determine, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (3), with respect to 
payments made to any foreign country in 
connection with income from the extrac- 
tion, production, or refining of oil or gas in 
such country, what portion (if any) of that 
payment constitutes the payment of a 
royalty. 

“(3) Basic Rutes—In the case of any 
foreign country which imposes an income, 
war profits, or excess profits tax on income 
from activities other than the extraction, 
production, or refining of oil or gas in that 
country, any part of a payment made to that 
country as an income, war profits, or excess 
profits tax which is not reasonably similar 
(in terms of the rate of tax, or of the amount 
of tax paid for the income or profits in- 
volved) to the amount payable with respect 
to income or profits arising out of other 
activities, as determined by the Secretary or 
his delegate, is considered to be a royalty 
payment. In the case of any other foreign 
country, any part of a payment made to that 
country as an income, war profits, or excess 
profits tax which is determined by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, or account of the man- 
ner in which it is determined, the rate or 
amount involved, or any other reason, to con- 
stitute the payment of a royalty is considered 
to be a royalty payment.” 

(2) Carryrovers—Section 904(f)(4) of 
such Code (relating to transitional rules for 
carrybacks and carryovers) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) CARRYOVERS TO YEARS BEGINNING 
AFTER DECEMBER 31, 1973. 

“(i) Whenever pre-1974 taxes are, under 
the provisions of subsection (d), deemed to 
be post-1973 taxes, the pre-1974 taxes shall 
be redetermined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 903 903(b) (relating to 
royalties) as if those provisions applied to 
the taxable year in which the pre-1974 taxes 
were paid or accrued. 

“(ii) For purposes of this subparagraph, 
the term ‘pre-1974 taxes’ means taxes paid 
or aecrued to any foreign country or posses- 
sion of the United States in any taxable year 
ending before January 1, 1974, and the term 
‘post-1973 taxes’ means taxes paid or accrued 
to any foreign country or possession of the 
United States in any taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1973.” 

(b) REPEAL or OVERALL LimiraTion.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 904 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
limitation on credit) is amended— 

(A) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Limrration.—The amount of credit 
in respect of tax paid or accrued to any for- 
eign country or possession of the United 
States shall not exceed the same proportion 
of the tax against which such credit is taken 
which the taxpayer's taxable income from 
sources within such country or possession 
(but not in excess of the taxpayer’s entire 
taxable income) bears to his entire taxable 
income for the same taxable year.”; 

(B) by striking out subsection (b); 

(C) by redesignating subsection (c) as (b) 
and by striking out “applicable” in that sub- 
section; 

(D) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
(c) and by striking out “applicable” each 
time it appears in that subsection: 

(E) by striking out subsection (c); 

(F) by redesignating subsection (f) as 
(d) and by striking out “(c), (d), and (c)” 
in paragraph (1) of that subsection and in- 
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serting in lieu thereof the following: “(b) 
and (c)"’; 

(G) by striking out subsection (d)(3) (as 
redesignated under paragraph (6) ); 

(H) by designating subsection (d) (4) 
(as redesignated under paragraph (6)) as 
(d) (3) and by striking out “(d)” each time 
it appears in that subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(c)"’; 

(I) by redesignating subsection (d) (5) (as 
redesignated under paragraph (6)) as (d) (4) 
and by striking “(1)” after “(a)”; and 

(J) by striking out subsection (g) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) Cross Reference—For increase of 
limitation under subsection (a) for taxes 
paid with respect to amounts received which 
were included in the gross Income of the 
taxpayer for a period taxable year as a 
United States shareholder with respect to a 
controlled foreign corporation, see section 
960(b).". 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(A) Section 901 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to taxes of foreign 
countries and of possessions of the United 
States) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “applicable” the first 
time it appears in subsection (a); and 

(ii) by striking out “applicable” the first 
time it appears in subsection (b). 

(B) Section 960 of such Code (relating to 
special rules for foreign tax credits) is 
amended by striking out “applicable” each 
time it appears in subsection (b); 

(C) Section 1503 of such Code (relating 
to computation and payment of tax) is 
amended— 

(i) by striking out “(a) General Rule.—"’; 
and 

(il) by striking out subsection (b). 

Sec. 116. TAXATION OF UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS 
OF FoREIGN CORPORATIONS. 

(a) Part III of subchapter N of chapter 
1 (relating to income from sources without 
the United States) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpart: 


“Subpart I.— Undistributed Profits of 
Controlled Foreign Corporations 
“Sec. 985. AMOUNTS INCLUDED IN Gross IN- 
COME OF UNITED STATES SHARE- 
HOLDERS 

“(a) AMOUNTS INCLUDED. 

“(1) IN GENeRAL—If a foreign corpora- 
tion is a controlled foreign corporation (as 
defined in section 957) for an uninterrupted 
period of 30 days or more during any taxable 
year, every person who is a United States 
shareholder (as defined in section 951(b)) 
of such corporation who owns (within the 
meaning of section 958) stock in such 
corporation on the last day in such year on 
which such corporation is a controlled foreign 
corporation shall include in his gross in- 
come, for his taxable year in which or with 
which such taxable year of the corporation 
ends, his pro rate share of the corporation's 
earnings and profits for such year. 

“(2) PRO RATA SHARE OF EARNING AND PROF- 
1rs.—A United States shareholder's pro rata 
share referred to in paragraph (1) is the 
amount— 

“(A) which would have been distributed 
with respect to the stock which such share- 
holder owns (within the meaning of section 
958) in such corporation if on the last day, 
in its taxable year, on which the corporation 
is a controlled foreign corporation it had 
distributed pro rata to its shareholders an 
amount (i) which bears the same ratio to 
its earnings and profits for the taxable year, 
as (ii) the part of such year during which 
the corporation is a controlled foreign cor- 
poration bears to the entire year, reduced 
by 

“(B) an amount (i) which bears the same 
ratio to the earnings and profits of such cor- 
poration for the taxable year, as (ii) the part 
of such year described in subparagraphs (A) 
(ii) during which such shareholder did not 
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own (within the meaning of section 958) 
such stock bears to the entire year. 

“(b) EaRNINGS AND Prorits.—For purposes 
of this subpart, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, the earn- 
ings and profits of any foreign corporation, 
and the deficit in earnings and profits of any 
foreign corporation, for any taxable year— 

“(1) except as provided in section 312(m) 
(3), shall be determined according to rules 
substantially similar to those applicable to 
domestic corporations, 

“(2) shall be appropriately adjusted for 
deficits in earnings and profits of such cor- 
poration for any prior taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1974, 

“(3) shall not include any item of income 
which is effectively connected with the con- 
duct by such corporation of a trade or busi- 
ness within the United States unless such 
item is exempt from taxation (or is subject 
to a reduced rate of tax) pursuant to a 
treaty obligation of the United States, and 

“(4) shall not include any amount of 
earnings and profits which could not have 
been distributed by such corporation be- 
cause of currency or other restrictions or 
limitations imposed under the laws of any 
foreign country. 

“(c) COORDINATION Witn ELECTION OF A 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT COMPANY TO DISTRIBUTE 
Income.—A United States shareholder who, 
for his taxable year, is a qualified share- 
holder (within the meaning of section 1247 
(c)) of a foreign investment company with 
respect to which an election under section 
1247 is in effect shall not be required to in- 
clude in gross income, for such taxable year, 
any amount under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to such company. 

“(d) COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN PERSON- 
NEL HoLprING COMPANY Provisrons.—In the 
case of a United States shareholder who, for 
his taxable year, is subject to tax under sec- 
tion 551(b) (relating to foreign personal 
holding company income included in gross 
income of United States shareholders) on in- 
come of a controlled foreign corporation, the 
amount required to be included in gross in- 
come by such shareholder under subsection 
(a) with respect to such company shall be 
reduced by the amount included in gross in- 
come by such shareholder under section 
551(b). 

“(e) ADJUSTMENTS AND FOREIGN TAX ORED- 
1rs.—Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate— 

“(1) Adjustments to the basis of stock on 
account or earnings and profits taxed under 
subsection (a2) shall be made in the manner 
provided in section 961 (relating to increases 
and reductions in basis on account of the 
income tax treatment of subpart F income); 

“(2) Elimination of double taxation of 
previously taxed earnings and profits when 
distributed shall be made in the manner 
provided in section 959 (relating to exclu- 
sion from gross income of previously taxed 
subpart F income); and 

“(3) Corporations shall be deemed to have 
paid income, war profits, and excess profits 
taxes paid (or deemed paid) by foreign cor- 
porations to a foreign country or possession 
of the United States in accordance with the 
special rules set forth in section 960.” 

(b) TERMINATION OF SuBPaRT F.—Section 
951 (relating to taxation of Subpart F in- 
come) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection. 

“(e) TAXABLE YEARS ENDING AFTER DECEM- 
BER 31, 1974—No amount shall be required 
to be included in the gross income of a 
United States shareholder under subsection 
(a) (other than paragraph (1) (A) (ii) of 
such subsection) with respect to a taxable 
year of a controlled foreign corporation end- 
ing after December 31, 1974.” 

(c) TREATMENT or Garn.—Section 1248 
(a) (1) (relating to treatment of gain on 
sale of stock in certain foreign corporations) 


is amended by striking out “under section 
951” each time it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “under section 951 or 985”, and 
by striking out “under section 959” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “under section 959 or 
985(c)(2)". 

Sec. 117. CAPITAL GAINS. 

(a) HOLDING PERrop.— 

(1) TWELVE mMontus—Section 1222 (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) (relating to other terms 
relating to capital gains and losses) is 
amended by striking out “6 months” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “12 months”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—The fol- 
lowing sections are each amended by strik- 
ing out “6 months” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “12 months”: 
166(d) (1) (B), 341(a), 342(a), 402(a) (2), 403 
(a) (2), 582(c) (2), 584(c) (1), 642(c) (3) and 
(4), 702(a) (1) and (2), 852(b)(3)(B), 852 
(b) (4) (B), 857(b) (8) (B), 1231(a), 1232(a) 
(2) (A) and (B), 1233(b), (d) and (e) (4) 
(A) (i), 1234(c)(1), 1235(a), 1240, 1247(i), 
and 1248(b). 

(b) DEFINITION or CAPITAL GAIN — 

(1) DEFINTTION.—Section 1222 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(12) CAPITAL GAINn.—With respect to a 
capital asset held by the taxpayer for invest- 
ment, the term ‘capital gain’ means the ex- 
cess of the amount realized from the sale or 
other disposition of such capital asset over 
the sum of— 

“(A) the cost basis of such asset provided 
in section 1012, plus 

“(B) the excess of — 

“(i) an amount equal the amount which a 
5 percent annual return on such cost basis 
compounded annually during the holding 
period would yield, over 

“(il) an amount equal to the amount of 


‘If the taxable estate is; 
Not over $15,000 
Over $15,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $75,000. 
Over $75,000 but not over $120,000 
Over $120,000 but not over $175,000 
Over $175,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $350,000 
Over $350,000 but not over $475,000 
Over $475,000 but not over $625,000 
Over $625,000 but not over $800,000 
Over $800,000 but not over $1,000,000_.__ 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000___ 


Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000___ 


Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000___ 


Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000___ 


Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,500,000___ 


Over $3,500,000 but not over $5,000,000___ 


Over $5,000,000. 
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income attributable to such capital asset, if 
any, realized by the taxpayer during the 
holding period other than gain realized from 
the sale or other disposition of such asset. 

“(13) CAPITAL Loss.—With respect to a 
capital asset held by the taxpayer for in- 
vestment, the term “capital loss' means the 
excess of the sum of— 

“(A) the cost basis of such capital asset 
provided in section 1012, plus 

“(B) the excess of— 

“(1) an amount equal to the amount which 
a 5 percent annual return on such cost 
basis compounded annually during the hold- 
ing period would yield, over 

“(ii) an amount equal to the amount of 
income attributable to such capital asset, if 
any, realized by the taxpayer during the 
holding period over the amount realized from 
the sale or other disposition of such asset." 

(3) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
1222 is amended Sy— 

(A) striking out the terms “capital gain” 
and “gain” each place they appear therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “capital gain”. 
and 

(B) striking out the terms “capital loss” 
and “loss” each place they appear therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “capital loss”, 

TITLE Il—ESTATE AND GIFT TAX 
AMENDMENTS 
INTEGRATION OF ESTATE 

TAXES. 

(a) Estate Tax.—Section 2001 (relating to 
rate of estate tax) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2001. IMPOSITION or Tax, 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—A tax computed in 
accordance with the following table is hereby 
imposed on the transfer of the taxable estate 
(determined as provided in section 2051) of 
every decedent, citizen or resident of the 
United States: 


Sec. 201. AND GIFT 


The tax is: 

20% of the taxable estate. 

$3,000, plus 24% of excess over $15,000. 

$6,600, plus 27% of excess over $50,000. 

$12,000, plus 30% of excess over $50,000. 

$19,500, plus 33% of excess over $75,000. 

$34,350, plus 37% of excess over $120,000. 

$54,700, plus 40% of excess over $175,000. 

$84,700, plus 44% of excess over $250,000. 

$128,700, plus 47% of excess over $350,000, 

$187,450, plus 50% of excess over $475,000. 

$262,450, plus 53% of excess over $625,000. 

$355,200, plus 57% of excess over $800,000, 

$469,200, plus 60% of excess over $1,000,- 
000. 

$619,200, plus 63% of excess over $1,250,- 
000. 

$776,700, plus 66% of excess over $1,500,- 
000. 

$1,106,700, plus 69% of excess over $2,000,- 
000 


$1,451,700, plus 72% of excess over $2,500,- 
000 


of excess over $3,500.- 


$2,171,700, plus 76% 
000 


$3,311,700, plus 80% of excess over $5,000,- 
000. 


“(b) ESTATES OF DECENDENTS WHO MADE 
TAXABLE Girrs AFTER Tax REFORM ACT OF 
1973.— 

“(1) In General—In the case of the 
estate of a decedent, citizen, or resident of 
the United States who made taxable gifts 
(within the meaning of section 2503) dur- 
ing a calendar quarter beginning after the 
date of the enactment of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1973, there is hereby imposed on the 
transfer of the taxable estate of such de- 
cedent a tax equal to the excess of— 

“(A) a tax computed in accordance with 
the rate schedule set forth in subsection 
(a) on the amount of the taxable estate 
(determined as provided in section 2501) 


increased by the amount of the adjusted 
inter vivos gifts (determined as provided 
in paragraph (2)), over 

“(B) a tax computed in accordance with 
such rate schedule on the amount of such 
adjusted inter vivos gifts as if the taxable 
estate were equal to such amount. 

“(2) ADJUSTED INTER VIVOS GIFTS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), the term ‘adjusted 
inter vivos gifts’ means the sum of (A) the 
amount of taxable gifts (within the mean- 
ing of section 2503) made by the decedent 
on or after the first day of the first calendar 
quarter beginning after the date of the 
enactment of the Tax Reform Act of 1973, 
and (B) the amount of gift taxes imposed 
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by chapter 12 and paid by the decedent on 
such taxable gifts, minus the amount (if 
any) in respect of any gift included in such 
taxable gifts which is required to be in- 
cluded in the value of the gross estate of 
the decedent in computing his taxable 
estate.” 

(b) ESTATE Tax Exemprion.—Section 2052 
(relating to exemption in computing taxable 
estate) is amended by striking out “ex- 
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emption of $60,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof “exemption of $25,000, less the ag- 
gregate of the amounts claimed and allowed 
as specific exemption to the decedent under 
section 2621 (relating to specific exemption 
in computing taxable gifts)”. 

(c) Grer Tax.—The rate schedule con- 
tained in section 2502(a) (relating to rate 
of gift tax) is amended to read as follows: 


“RATE SCHEDULE 


“If the taxable gift is: 
Not over $15,000. 
Over $15,000 but not over $30,000 
Over $30,000 but not over $50,000 
Over $50,000 but not over $75,000 
Over $75,000 but not over $120,000. 
Over $120,000 but not over $175,000. 
Over $175,000 but not over $250,000 
Over $250,000 but not over $350,000. 
Over $350,000 but not over $475,000 
Over $475,000 but not over $625,000. 
Over $625,000 but not over 800,000. 
Over $800,000 but not over $1,000,000 
Over $1,000,000 but not over $1,250,000_-___ 
Over $1,250,000 but not over $1,500,000.. 
Over $1,500,000 but not over $2,000,000__-- 
Over $2,000,000 but not over $2,500,000___-_ 


Over $2,500,000 but not over $3,500,000____ 
Over $3,500,000 but not over $5,000,000____ 
Over $5,000,000 


(d) Grr Tax Exemprion.—Section 2521 
(relating to specific exemption in computing 
taxable gifts) is amended by striking out 
“$30,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,- 


(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall ap- 
ply with respect to decedents dying after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. The 
amendments made by subsections (c) and 
(d) shall apply with respect to gifts made 
on or after the first day of the first calendar 
quarter which commences after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Src. 202. INCREASE IN ESTATE TAX MATERIAL 
DEDUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL —Section 2056(c) (relat- 
ing to limitation of aggregate marital de- 
duction) is amended by inserting after 
“shall not exceed” in paragraph (1) “the 
sum of $100,000, plus”. 

(b) ErrecrivE Dare—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to decedents dying after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 203. GENERATION-SKIPPING TRANSFERS, 


(a) In GeneraL.—Subchapter A of chap- 
ter 11 (relating to estates of citizens or resi- 
dents) is amended by inserting after part IV 
the following new part: 

“Part V—GENERATION-SKIPPING TRANSFERS 
“Sec. 2060. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 2061. Transfers in trust. 

“Sec. 2062. Election by skipped generation. 
“Sec. 2063. Generation-skipping defined. 
“Sec. 2060. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

(a) In GeneRaAL—A tax is hereby im- 

posed on the transfer of that portion of the 
taxable estate (determined under section 
2051) of every decedent to which this sub- 
chapter applies which consists of a genera- 
tion-skipping transfer (as defined in section 
2063). 
“(b) Rate or Tax.—The rate of the tax 
imposed by subsection (a) shall be 60 percent 
of the highest rate of tax imposed on the tax- 
able estate under section 2001. 

“(c) PARENTS OF TRANSFEREE Deceasep.—If 
a transferee has no living parents at the date 
of the decedent’s death, the rate of the tax 


The tax is: 
20% of the taxable gifts. 
$3,000, plus 24% of excess over $15,000. 
$6,000, plus 27% of excess over $30,000. 
$12,000, plus 30% of excess over $50,000. 
$19,500, plus 33% of excess over $75,000. 
$34,500, plus 37% of excess over $120,000. 
$54,000, plus 40% of excess over $175,000. 
$84,700, plus 44% of excess over $250,000. 
$128,700, plus 47% of excess over $350,000. 
$187,450, plus 509% of excess over $475,000, 
$262,450, plus 53% of excess over $625,000. 
$355,200, plus 57% of excess over $800,000. 
$469,200, plus 60% of excess over $1,000,000. 
$619,200, plus 63% of excess over $1,250,000. 
$776,700, plus 66% of excess over $1,500,000. 
$1,106,700, plus 69% of excess over 
$2,000,000. 
$1,451,700, plus 
$2,500,000. 
$2,171,700, 
$3,500,000. 
$3,311,700, plus 
$5,000,000.” 


72% of excess over 


plus 76% of excess over 


80% of excess over 


imposed by subsection (a) with respect to 
transfers to such person shall be the lower 
of— 

“(1) the highest rate of tax Imposed under 
section 2001 on the estate of the last sur- 
viving parent, or 

(2) the rate determined under subsection 
(b) of this section, 

This subsection shall apply only if distribu- 
tions to such parent would not be a genera- 
tion-skipping transfer. 

“Sec. 2061. TRANSFERS In TRUST, 

“(a) In GENERAL.—If an election is not 
made under section 2063(b) and as of the 
beginning of any calendar year there are no 
survivors among the persons described in 
subsection (b), then a tax shall be imposed 
on the trust at the rate determined under 
section 2060 (b) or (c), whichever is appli- 
cable. The tax under this section may be im- 
posed on more than one occasion, and in 
applying section 2060(c) the date the tax 
is im shall be substituted for the date 
of the decedent’s death. 

“(b) PERSONS REFERRED To.—The persons 
referred to in subsection (a) are the settlor, 
his children, and any beneficiaries of the 
trust to whom a distribution would not be a 
generation-skipping transfer, Once a tax is 
imposed under this section the persons re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) are beneficiaries 
of the trust described in p: ph (2) or (3) 
of section 2063(c), whichever is applicable. 
“Src, 2062, ELECTION BY SKIPPED-GENERATION,. 

“(a) IN GENERAL,—The tax imposed by sec- 
tion 2060 or 2061 shall not be imposed to the 
extent that a distribution to a parent of the 
transferee would not be a generation-skip- 
ping transfer and such parent elects to have 
any property treated as transferred to him 
and retransferred to the actual transferee. 
In applying this part, a person making such 
election shall be treated as the transferor of 
the property. 

“(b) TIME ror ELEction.—An election un- 
der subsection (a) shall be made on a transfer 
tax return for the period in which the de- 
cendent’s death has occurred and must be 
made on or before the due date for filing 
the estate tax return under section 6075 
(including extensions). 
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“(c) Trusts.—In the case of a transfer in 
trust, an election under subsection (a) may, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, be made at any time 
before the due date of the tax under section 
2060 or section 2061. Such election is effective 
only to the extent the trust property is dis- 
tributed or is vested in the electing person 
and his descendants. 

“Sec. 2063. GeNERATION-SKIPPING DEFINED. 

“(a) In GeneraL.—A generation-skipping 
transfer is a distribution to a person other 
than— 

“(1) a child of the transferor, 

“(2) a brother or sister of the transferor 
(by whole or half blood), 

“(3) a child of an individual described in 
paragraph (2), 

““(4) an ancestor of the transferor, 

“(5) @ spouse of any of the persons de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) or 
of the transferor, 

“(6) a person who is older than the trans- 
feror or is less than 25 years younger than 
the transferor, or 

“(7) an organization which is exempt from 
taxation by reason of section 501. 

“(b) TRANSFERS IN TrusT—A transfer in 
trust is not a generation-skipping transfer 
unless the decedent by will directs that it 
be so treated. 

“(c) DISTRIBUTIONS BY Trusts.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—Distributions from a 
trust made after the death of the grantor 
which would be generation-skipping trans- 
fers if made directly by the grantor of the 
trust shall be considered generation-skipping 
transfers. The rate of tax shall be determined 
under section 2060, except that, in applying 
section 2060(c), the date of the trust dis- 
tribution shall be substituted for the date 
of the decedent's death. The tax shall be 
withheld from the distribution by the 
trustee. 

“(2) TRUST SUBJECT TO TAx.—If the trust 
has been subject to tax under section 2061, 
then distributions to the following persons 
shall not be considered generation-skipping 
transfers: 

“(A) grandchildren of the transferor, 

“(B) grandchildren of the transferor’s 
brother or sister (of the whole or half blood), 

“(C) a spouse of any of the persons de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) or (B), and 

“(D) a person who is less than 50 years 
younger than the transferor. 

“(3) MULTIPLE TAX ON TRUST.—Under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, rules similar to those prescribed by 
paragraph (2) shall apply in determining the 
extent of generation-skipping transfers in 
the event a trust is subject to tax under 
section 2061 on more than one occasion.” 

(b) VALUATION or Grrrs.—Section 2512 (re- 
lating to valuation of gifts) is amended by 
inserting after subsection (b) the following 
new subsections: 

“(c) In the case of a generation-skipping 
transfer (as defined in section 2063(a)) the 
amount of the gift shall be considered to be 
160 percent of the value determined under 
subsection (a). A transfer in trust shall not 
be considered a generation-skipping transfer 
unless the donor so elects on his return. Dis- 
tributions from a trust during the lifetime 
of the donor which are generation-skipping 
transfers under section 2063(c) shall be con- 
sidered a transfer by the donor in an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the value of the trust 
distribution. 

“(d) Subsection (c) shall not apply if— 

“(1) a transfer to a parent of the trans- 
feree would not be a generation-skipping 
transfer and such parent elects on or before 
the due date of the donor’s return to have the 
property treated as transferred to him and 
retransferred to the actual transferee, or 

“(2) the transferee has no living parent 
at the time of the gift and the onor elects 
to treat the transfer as a transfer to the last 
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surviving parent. In such case a tax at the 
highest rate of tax imposed under section 
2001 on the estate of such parent shall be 
payable by the donor and deducted from the 
amount of the gift. This paragraph shall 
apply only if a gift to such parent would not 
be a generation-skipping distribution.” 

(c) Errecrive Date.—The amendment made 
by subsection (b) shall apply with respect 
to decedents dying after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. The amendment made 
by subsection (b) shall apply with respect 
to transfers after such date. 

TITLE IXI—TAXK RELIEF AMENDMENTS 
Src. 301. REDUCTION IN MARGINAL Tax RATE. 

Effective for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1974, each percentage figure 
appearing in the tables in section 1 (re- 
lating to tax imposed) shall be reduced by 2. 
Sec. 302. OPTIONAL CREDIT AGAINST TAX FOR 

PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) Ix GzneraL—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
against tax) is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion 42 as section 43 and by inserting after 
section 41 the following new section: 

“Sec, 42. PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


“(a) Genera RuLE—At the election of 
the taxpayer, there shall be allowed, as a 
credit against thé tax imposed by this chap- 
ter for the taxable year, an amount equal to 
$220 multiplied by the number of exemptions 
to which the taxpayer is entitled under sec- 
tion 151. Such credit shall not exceed the 
tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year. 

“(b) Execrion.—An election under subsec- 
tion (a) for a taxable year may be made at 
any time before the expiration of the period 
for filing a claim for a refund or credit of 
an overpayment of tax for such taxable year 
and shall be made in such form and manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate prescribes by 
regulation. 

“(c) DENIAL or Depuction.—If a taxpayer 
elects the credit provided by subsection (a) 
for a taxable year, no deduction shall be al- 
lowed under section 151 for any exemption 
to which he is entitled under such section.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


"Sec. 42. Personal Exemptions. 
“Sec, 43. Overpayments of tax.” 

(2) Section 37({a) of such Code (relating 
to retirement income credit) is amended by 
striking out “and” before “section 35” and by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
a comma and “and section 42 (relating to 
personal exemptions)", 

(3) Section 41(b)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to contributions to candidates for 
public office) is amended by striking out 
“and” before “section 38” and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a comma 
and “and section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions)”’. 

(4) Section 46(a) (3) (B) 
(relating to the investment 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and “and”, and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (C) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) Section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions).” 

(5) Section 50A(a) (3) of such Code (re- 
lating to credit for expenses of work incen- 
tive programs) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “ana” 
subparagraph (D), 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and “and”, and 


of such Code 
credit) is 


at the end of 
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(C) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) Section 42 (relating to personal ex- 
emptions) .” 

Sec. 303. INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE STANDARDO 
DEDUCTION. 

Section 141(b) (relating to percentage 
standard deduction) is amended by striking 
out the item relating to 1972 and thereafter 
and the table which appears at the end of 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new items: 


2,000 
2, 500” 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. MCGEE) : 
S. 513. A bill to provide for adjustments 
in established price and loan levels for 
certain agricultural commodities, to im- 
prove stabilization of farm prices and 
incomes and to provide for improved 
management of certain agricultural 
commodities during times of shortages 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
NATIONAL FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL STABILIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1975 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a bill on behalf of my- 
self and my senior colleague, Senator 
MonpaLe, and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), known as the Na- 
tional Food and Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1975. 

Mr. President, I would note for my col- 
leagues and for the public in general, 
while everyone is aware of the economic 
importance of the $77 billion automobile 
industry, agriculture, which accounts for 
over $400 billion in our economy is being 
neglected. While we are deeply concerned 
about what is happening in the automo- 
bile industry—a $77 billion industry—I 
doubt that very many Members of Con- 
gress, or many members of the media 
and of the public in general, know that 
agriculture is a $400-billion industry. 

It is when things go wrong in Ameri- 
can agriculture that things go wrong 
in the Nation. 

It used to be said some years ago that 
depressions were farm led and farm fed. I 
still think that is basically true. 

As the percentage of gross national 
product in agriculture has dropped, un- 
employment has been rising. As farmers’ 
costs have gone up and their profits have 
been liquidated, the country is begin- 
ning to experience the most severe reces- 
sion that it has known since the Great 
Depression. 

Mr. President, our farmers and our 
urban consumers have paid a high price 
because we have ignored the need for a 
balanced national food policy. 

A great deal has happened in the last 
2 years to upset the traditional patterns 
of plentiful food and fiber supplies at 
relatively modest prices. 

We need to learn from that experience 
and take steps to restore some balance 
and stability in our food and agricultural 
system. We have discovered in the last 
2 years that food production, processing, 
and distribution is a very delicate and 
fine-tuned process. 

One cannot increase the costs or the 


demand for key inputs such as petro- 
leum, fertilizer, and machinery without 
affecting the whole process. 


We also have learned that increased 
food prices at the supermarket do not 
necessarily lead to higher prices for the 
farm producers. In fact, just the opposite 
has taken place. 

And, of course, we also discovered the 
close relationship between various seg- 
ments of the agricultural economy. High- 
er prices for feed grains, while beneficial 
to producers, placed a higher production 
cost on the livestock growers. 

The agricultural economy has been 
beset by rapid increases in production 
costs and a shortage of inputs such as 
fertilizers, machinery, spare parts, and 
pesticides. The energy crisis has been 
particularly hard on our farmers. 

Urban consumers have been upset by 
increased food costs of 15 percent dur- 
ing the last year. And beef, dairy, hog, 
and poultry farmers—the largest users 
of grains—have been reeling from higher 
production costs, particularly feed prices. 

Because of expanded demand on the 
world market, grain prices have not only 
escalated but our supplies on hand have 
gone down as well. 

In this situation some lucky farmers 
have been able to make a profit, but 
many are also facing ruin, We should 
not be deceived by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture into thinking that our farmers 
are all making profits and spending half 
of the year in Bermuda. 

Many of our farmers would concede 
that they had a good year in 1973, but 
that changed in 1974. A loss of lifetime 
savings and foreclosure is the prospect 
for increasing numbers of beef and dairy 
producers. 

Many grain farmers suffered severe 
crop losses in 1974 because of the wet 
spring, a prolonged summer drought, 
and early frosts. Although crop prices 
have been generally high, bad weather 
reduced the crop volume for many 
farmers, or the moisture content sharply 
reduced the selling price. 

Our livestock producers have not only 
had to pay much higher prices for feeds, 
but their animal prices have been so 
erratic as to defy any serious effort to 
plan for the future. The number of beef 
cattle in feedlots has dropped sharply 
in response to continuing low cattle 
prices and expensive feed costs. The 
weight per head of marketed cattle has 
dropped as greater numbers of lighter 
grass-fed cattle have been marketed, 
Feed grain usage is expected to be down 
by 20 percent in 1975. 

Dairy production costs went up by 
about 30 percent in 1974 while prices to 
the farmer from the sale of milk went 
down from $7.94 in December 1973 to 
$6.57 in December 1974. The overwhelm- 
ing disaster of this situation, and the bill 
I sponsored to raise dairy supports to 85 
percent of parity, finally led the adminis- 
tration to respond with at least a partial 
solution by restoring the support level 
back to 80 percent of parity. 

This step is hardly doing more than 
throwing a raft to a sinking man, and it 
merely meets the legal minimum of to- 
day’s existing law. A University of Wis- 
consin study indicates that it costs a 
farmer at least $8.61 to produce 100 
pounds of milk, and most farmers are 
losing from $1.50 to $2 per 100 pounds 
of milk produced. 
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The size of our pig crop for this spring 
and fall combined will be the lowest in 
over 40 years. Poultry supplies in 1975 
are likely to be 10 percent below 1974 
levels. 

Our livestock, dairy, hog, and poultry 
producers have been suffering heavy 
losses, in part because of the increased 
costs of feed grains. However, our grain 
prices historically have been very low, 
and these producers deserve a fair return. 
This problem points up the need for a 
balanced food and agricultural program 
which relates the needs of the different 
farm groups and the end users. 

Everyone is aware of the economic im- 
portance of the $77 billion automobile 
industry. However, agriculture—which 
accounts for over $400 billion in our 
economy—is often neglected in terms of 
its importance to the economy. 

Our grain producers have become 
frightened in the last few weeks as their 
prices have shown signs of softness. The 
President has repeatedly called for ex- 
panded production, since coming to office, 
as a means of combating inflation. 

To many of our farmers these calls 
have the ominous ring of overproduction, 
glut, and low prices. 

It is very clear that our present agri- 
cultural policies are not adequate to give 
a farmer the encouragement to produce 
to capacity and assure him that ex- 
panded production will bring reward and 
not ruin. 

It is not generally known outside of 
agricultural circles that our farmers have 
been facing extremely wide fluctuations 
in the prices they receive for their prod- 
uce. Livestock prices have ranged from 
20 cents or lower to as high as 60 cents 
per pound in the last 2 years. In the last 
month wheat prices have fluctuated by 
over a dollar a bushel, and corn prices 
also have changed by nearly that same 
amount. 

Meanwhile, farm production costs have 
gone up by almost 20 percent in the last 
year, However, many individual items 
have gone up in price by far more than 
this with fertilizers nearly tripling, fuels 
almost doubling, twine quadrupling, and 
many articles of machinery increasing 
from 50 to 75 percent. 

Farmers are clearly not able to re- 
place old machinery now, and the can- 
cellation of orders has been a factor in 
slowing national industrial production, 

Our farmers are justly irate that the 
prices they receive fluctuate sharply 
while their production costs only go up. 
The President's recent proposal to raise 
the levy on oil imports would, if imple- 
mented, send another inflation shock 
wave through our agricultural economy. 

We need to learn from the lessons of 
the past year. While we certainly want 
and the world needs a good crop year in 
1975, it should be clear to all that we 
do not have an agricultural program in 
place to deal with a bountiful harvest. 

The USDA now concedes that prices 
for wheat, corn, and soybeans would have 
dropped very sharply had their optimis- 
tic crop estimates for 1974 been fulfilled. 

At this point, it is almost academic 
to even hazard a guess as to what our 
1975 production levels will be. By spring, 
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we will have a better idea of the actual 
crop acreages planted. 

We are aware that the Soviet snows 
have been light to date, and this could 
mean heavy winter killing frosts in the 
next month. Our own weather between 
now and harvest time will, of course, be 
of critical importance. 

What we have to be concerned about 
is the impact of a 2.2 or 2.4 billion bushel 
wheat crop or a 6.5 billion bushel corn 
crop. Our farmers are clearly concerned 
over these prospects with today’s ridic- 
ulously low target and loan price sup- 
port levels. 

The Department should now provide 
us with their estimates of approximate 
price levels that might be expected for 
our basic crops at various production 
levels. It is clear that our livestock and 
poultry producers are already using less 
grain for feeding, which would accentu- 
ate the problem of disposal in case of 
bumper crops. 

It is quite clear to our farmers that 
they cannot go back to the old crop prices 
of 2 years ago, which would not meet to- 
day’s costs of production. 

In the past year, prices paid to farmers 
went down by 4 percent while produc- 
tion costs were going up by nearly 20 
percent. And the parity level declined 
from 94 to 73 percent from January to 
December of 1974. 

A NATIONAL POLICY ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

What we need is a policy which en- 
courages our farmers to produce plenti- 
ful supplies of food and fiber for our 
consumers and other nations. But our 
farmers need some assurances that the 
Government will not allow them to be 
driven out of production by roller coaster 
prices. 

Briefly stated, we need a national food 
and agricultural policy which is based 
upon an appropriate “sharing of risks” 
between Government and farm pro- 
ducers. 

Many farmers and farm groups are 
convinced that the answer lies in raising 
the support prices to one level or an- 
other. I would like to gather more in- 
formation on this subject during our 
hearings, and consequently I have not in- 
serted target prices or loan support 
figures in my bill. I agree that we need 
to substantially increase existing income 
and loan support floor levels for the basic 
crops grown by our farmers, but we also 
must be careful to avoid acquiring ex- 
cessive supplies in the hands of the Goy- 
ernment. We must also be sensitive 
to the relationships between whatever 
loan support levels we establish and our 
ability to compete in world markets. 

We also need a program which will al- 
low the Government the authority and 
flexibility to acquire excess production 
in periods of surplus production. These 
stocks could be released—only under 
carefully prescribed rules—in periods of 
short supply. With our increasing reli- 
ance on the world markets, we need this 
device to give our farmers some protec- 
tion against rapid changes in demand. 
Our agricultural productive system is a 
valuable national asset, and we should be 
Willing to treat our farmers accordingly. 
We have used our agricultural produc- 
tion in furthering détente, and our pol- 
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icies should reflect this level of import- 
ance, 

We also need a policy which recognizes 
the importance of the export market and 
establishes clear trade principles. Many 
farmers were angry at the uncertainty 
caused by the administration’s changes 
in export rules this past year, as they 
were with changes in the European Com- 
mon Market’s import license fees on U.S. 
feed grains, which was encouraged by 
Secretary Butz. 

What we need, and my bill attempts 
to achieve, is a balanced food and agri- 
cultural program which provides ade- 
quate income protection for farmers; 
stabilizes farm commodity supplies and 
prices; develops strategic food reserves; 
and supports an expanding export mar- 
ket. 

The administration finally admitted 
this past fall that, in a world of state- 
trading corporations, it is somewhat less 
than realistic to talk about the free mar- 
ket. 

We clearly need a high level of exports, 
but we must be alert and have the ma- 
chinery in being to prevent our food and 
fiber stocks from being used or manip- 
ulated against us. 

I believe that a sound program can be 
developed to benefit both grain and live- 
stock farmers and American taxpayers 
and consumers. 

I have this year added some additional 
elements dealing with dairy price sup- 
ports and Public Law 480. These ele- 
ments round out my agricultural legis- 
lative package, which is designed to meet 
some important areas of need. 

I urge farmers and consumers to re- 
view this bill and make suggestions to 
improve it. I welcome their support and 
constructive help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill to establish 
a national food and agricultural stabili- 
zation program be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 513 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Food and 
Agricultural Stabilization Act of 1975.” 

WHEAT 

Sec. 2. (a) The proviso contained in the 
first sentence of section 107(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 as added by paragraph 
(8)(A) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 is amended to read as 
follows: Provided, That in no event shall 
such level be less than an amount equal to 
6624 per centum of the established price per 
bushel for wheat.”. 

(b) Section 107(c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 as added by paragraph (8) (D) of the 
Agriculture and consumer Protection Act of 
1973 is amended by striking out that portion 
beginning with clause (2) and ending with 
the colon preceding the proviso, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) for such crop is less than the 
established price of $— per bushel in the 
case of the 1975 crop; $—— per bushel ad- 
justed to reflect any change during the calen- 
dar year 1975 in the index of prices paid by 
farmers for production items, interest, taxes, 
and wage rates in the case of the 1976 crop; 
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the established price for the 1976 crop ad- 
justed to reflect any change during the calen- 
dar year 1976 in such index in the case of 
the 1977 crop; and the established price for 
the 1977 crop adjusted to reflect any change 
during the calendar year 1977 in such index 
in the case of the 1978 crop, times in each 
case (il) the allotment for the farm for such 
crop, times (ili) the protected yield estab- 
lished for the farm with such adjustments as 
the Secretary determines necessary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield:". 


FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 105(a)(1) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 as amended by paragraph 
(18) (A) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 (amending section 501 
(a) of the Agricultural Act of 1970) is 
amended by striking out “not less than $1.10 
per bushel nor in excess of 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “not less than an 
amount equal to 6624 per centum of the es- 
tablished price per bushel for corn”, 

(b) The second sentence of section 105(b) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended 
by paragraph (18) (B) of the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973 (amending 
section 501(a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1970) is amended by striking out that por- 
tion beginning with clause (2) and ending 
with the colon preceding the proviso, and 
inserting in Hen thereof the following: 

“(2) the loan level is less than the estab- 
lished price of $— per bushel in the case of 
the 1975 crop; $— per bushel adjusted to re- 
fiect any change during the calendar year 
1975 in the index of prices paid by farmers 
for production items, interest, taxes, and 
wage rates in the case of the 1976 crop: the 
established price for the 1976 crop adjusted 
to reflect any change during the calendar 
year 1976 in such index in the case of the 
1977 crop; and the established price for the 
1977 crop adjusted to reflect rny change 
during the calendar year 1977 in such index 
in the case of the 1978 crop:”. 

UPLAND COTTON 


Sec. 4. Section 103(e)(2) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 as amended by paragraph 
(20)(C) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 (amending section 
602 of the Agricultural Act of 1970) is 
amended by striking out that portion begin- 
ning with clause (2) and ending with the 
colon preceding the proviso, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) the loan level determined under para- 
graph (1) of such crop 
is less than the established price of — cents 
per pound in the case of the 1975 crop; — 
cents per pound adjusted to reflect any 
change during the calendar year 1975 in the 
index of prices paid by farmers for produc- 
tion items, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
in the case of the 1976 crop; the established 
price for the 1976 crop adjusted to reflect 
any change during the calendar year 1976 
in such index in the case of the 1977 crop; 
and the established price for the 1977 crop 
adjusted to reflect any change during the 
calendar year 1977 in such index in the case 
of the 1977 crop:’’. 

Sec. 5. The Agricultural Act of 1970 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
title as follows: 

“TITLE XI—PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 
MAREETING RESERVES 
“MINIMUM SALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODI- 

TIES SOLD FROM STOCKS OF THE COMMODITY 

CREDIT CORPORATION 

“Sec. 1101. (a) Effective only with respect 
to the 1975 through 1978 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and soybeans, the third sen- 
tence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the third proviso (relating to the mini- 
mum price at which certain grains in the 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 


may be sold) and inserting. in lieu thereof 
the following: “And provided further, That 
except for dispositions to friendly countries 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, is amended, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall not sell 
any of its stocks of wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghum, barley, oats, or cotton, respectively, 
at less than 150 per centum of the estab- 
lished price applicable by law to the current 
crop of any such commodity, or any of its 
stocks of soybeans at less than 150 per cen- 
tum of the current national average loan 
rate for such commodity, adjusted (in the 
case of all such commodities) for such cur- 
rent market differentials reflecting grade, 
location, and other value factors as the Sec- 
retary determines appropriate, if the Secre- 
tary determines that the sale of such com- 
modity will (1) cause the total estimated 
carryover of such commodity at the end of 
the current marketing year for such com- 
modity to fall below six hundred million 
bushels in the cast of wheat, forty million 
tons (collectively) in the case of corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, and oats, five million bales 
in the case of cotton, or one hundred and 
fifty million bushels in the case of soybeans, 
or (2) reduce the stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation below two hundred mil- 
lion bushels in the case of wheat, fifteen 
million tons (collectively) in the case of 
corn, grain sorghum, barley, and oats, one 
million five hundred thousand bales in the 
case of cotton, or fifty million bushels in the 
case of soybeans; and in no eyent may the 
Corporation sell any of its stocks of any such 
commodity in any marketing year at less 
than the established price applicable by law 
to the current crop of any such commodity, 
adjusted for such current market differen- 
tials reflecting grade, quality, location, and 
other value factors as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate plus reasonable carrying 
charges, whenever the total estimated carry- 
over of such commodity in such marketing 
year is in excess of the amount specified for 
such commodity in clause (1) above.’. 

“Recall Period for Loans on Certain Com- 
modities 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, price-support loans on wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or soybeans stored under seal 
on the farm or in private commercial fa- 
cilities (including farmer cooperative facili- 
ties) may not be called by the Secretary 
prior to the expiration of three years from 
the date on which such loans were made un- 
less the Secretary determines that the pro- 
jected carryover of the commodity concerned 
will fall below the amount specified for such 
commodity in clause (1) of the third proviso 
of the third sentence of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by 
subsection (a) of this section, and then only 
to the extent that the call of such loans is 
necessary to provide an adequate and orderly 
supply of the commodity concerned to meet 
domestic needs, or the needs of friendly 
countries under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. Loans called by the Secretary 
under authority of this section prior to their 
maturity dates shall be called on the basis 
of their respective maturity dates, the old- 
est loans being called first. 


“Loan Rate for Certain Commodities 


“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 107{a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as added by paragraph (8)(A) of the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973, the provisions of section 105(a)(1) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by 
paragraph (18)(A) of the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973 (amending 
section 501(a) of the Agriculture Act of 
1970), or the provisions of any other law, 
whenever, for any marketing year, the Secre- 
tary estimates that the carryover stocks of 
wheat will be less than six hundred million 
bushels, the carryover stocks of feed grains 
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will be less than forty million tons, the 
carryover stocks of cotton will be less than 
five million bales, or the carryover stocks of 
soybeans will be less than one hundred and 
fifty million bushels, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to make available 
loans (1) to producers participating in the 
wheat, feed grain, or upland cotton program, 
as the case may be, at not less than 90 per 
centum of the established price for such 
commodity for the crop year concerned (1975 
through 1978), and (2) to producers of soy- 
beans on a comparable basis. 

“Export License Required for Critical Com- 
modity; Validated Export Licensing System 

“(d) (1) Effective only with respect to the 
1975 through 1978 crops of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and soybeans, whenever the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the com- 
bined domestic requirements and export 
sales of any such commodity threaten to 
reduce the carryover of such commodity at 
the close of the marketing year for such 
commodity below the level specified for such 
commodity in clause (1) of the third proviso 
of the third sentence of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by sub- 
section (a) of this section, he shall designate 
such commodity as a ‘critical’ commodity 
for the current marketing year, and there- 
after, during such marketing year, no per- 
Son may export any such commodity from 
the United States without an export license 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture au- 
thorizing the export of such commodity by 
such person. 

“(2) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to maintain a weekly projection of 
foreign sales and domestic requirements in 
relation to available supplies for each desig- 
nated critical commodity. Except for sales 
and other dispositions made to friendly coun- 
tries under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
at any time that the projected carryover 
stocks for any commodity in any marketing 
year fall below the level specified for such 
commodity in clause (1) of the third pro- 
viso of the third sentence of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may not, so long as the 
stocks of such ‘critical’ commodity remain 
below such level, sell any of its stocks of such 
commodity for export for less than 120 per 
centum of the weekly average cash price 
of the commodity in Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Minneapolis markets in the immediately 
preceding week, except that in the case of 
cotton, the minimum price at which such 
commodity may be sold shall be 120 per cen- 
tum of the weekly average cash price in the 
designated spot markets reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
the immediately preceding week. None of 
the stocks of any commodity designated as 
& critical commodity under this section may 
be sold by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to any buyer for domestic utilization 
uniess such buyer agrees, in such manner as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, 
that any stocks of such commodity sold to 
him will not be exported. 

“{3) Whenever the projected carryover 
stocks of wheat, feed grains, cotton, or soy- 
beans fall below the level specified for such 
commodity in clause (1) of the third pro- 
viso of the third sentence of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended— 

“(A) the Secretary of Agriculture is su- 
thorized to initiate a 100 per centum vali- 
dated export licensing system with respect to 
such commodity if the President determines 
the initiation of such system with respect 
to such commodity is necessary to protect 
the United States against a future shortage 
thereof or is necessary to protect the economy 
of the United States. The Secretary is also 
authorized to initiate, either in conjunction 
with or independent of a 100 per centum 
validated export licensing system, any rē- 
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porting system he deems appropriate with re- 
spect to any such commodity; and 

“(B) no quantity of such commodity may 

be exported to any foreign country in an 
amount that would result in total export 
sales to such country (from the United 
States) in the preceding marketing year, un- 
less the Secretary of Agriculture specifically 
approves the export of such quantity to such 
country. 
As used in this paragraph, the term ‘100 
per centum validated export licensing sys- 
tem’ means a licensing system under which 
(i) the Secretary of Agriculture authorizes 
the exportation of a quantity of wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, or soybeans only when the 
application for a license to export any such 
commodity is accompanied by a certified 
copy of a contract for the export from the 
United States of a quantity of such com- 
modity equal to the quantity of such com- 
modity for which the export license is re- 
quested, and (ii) licenses are issued, unless 
otherwise provided by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to cover exports anticipated for the 
current month or the current and imme- 
diately succeeding month. 

“(4) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, to administer the provisions of this 
paragraph through the services and person- 
nel of the Department of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Commerce shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
administration of this subsection and may 
perform, on a reimbursable basis, such sery- 
ices as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
request. 


“Rules and Regulations 
“(e) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to provide for the effective adminis- 
tration of this section. 
“Quantities of Commodity in Disaster Re- 
serve Included in Computation of Carry- 


over 

“(f) In determining the quantity of carry- 
over of any commodity at the beginning of 
or during any crop-marketing year and the 
quantity of any commodity owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, there shall 
be included any quantity of such commod- 
ity contained in the disaster reserve inven- 
tory maintained under the provisions of 
section 813 of this Act. 

“Continuation of Loan Programs 

“(g) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to restore loan programs for soy- 
beans, dry edible beans, flaxseed, gum naval 
stores and honey. In addition, no loan pro- 
grams can be terminated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture without prior Congressional 
approval. 

“Definition 

“(h) As used in this section, the term 
‘feed grains’ means corn, grain sorghum, 
barley, and oats. 

“Authorization for Appropriations 

“(i) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sum aS may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 

“Public Law 480 


Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to restrict the authority of the Pres- 
ident under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 except 
with respect to prices at which commodi- 
ties may be sold under title I of such Act, 

Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 401 of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of such sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “unless the President deter- 
mines that such disposition is necessary to 
: national interest of the United States or to 
ase out the humanitarian objectives of this 
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Sec. 8. Section 408 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended— 

(a) By inserting 
designation. 

(b) By adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) In addition to the report required 
by subsection (a) of this section, the Presi- 
dent shall make the following reports each 
year to the Senate Committees on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations, and Budget, and the House 
of Representatives Committees on Agricul- 
ture, Foreign Affairs, Appropriations, and 
Budget. 

“(1) A report submitted not later than 
March 15 each year on the projected food 
aid programmed for the next fiscal year, The 
report shall specify commodity levels and 
costs by country and by commodity, and 
grant and concessional sales programs shall 
be treated separately. 

“(2) During each fiscal year, quarterly 
reports submitted not later than 30 days 
after the end of each quarter showing the 
food aid actually provided during such quar- 
ter by country, commodity, commodity 
amounts, and costs. The quarterly report 
shall include an explanation of any revision 
of 20 per centum or more in the levels or 
costs of commodities programmed for any 
country. 


“(a)” after the section 


MILK PRICE SUPPORTS 

Suc. 9. Section 201 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, effective for the pe- 
riod beginning with the date of enactment 
of this subsection and ending on March 31, 
1978, the support price of milk shall be es- 
tablished at not less than 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor on the date of en- 
actment, and the support price for milk 
shall be adjusted 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 515. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 in order to 
require that before the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation changes any 
schedule of, or increases any rate, fare, 
or charge for, rail passenger service, the 
Corporation shall hold a public hearing 
and making a finding that such change 
or increase is reasonable and in the pub- 
lic interest. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

THE NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION AMENDMENTS OF 1975 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
public need for modern rail passenger 
Service has been a top priority matter 
during the last few years, yet the service 
provided by Amtrak continues to have 
severe shortcomings. In far too many 
cases, trains are unreasonably crowded, 
they run on extremely slow schedules, 
equipment failures are routine occur- 
rences, information and reservation sery- 
ice is very poor, financial losses are un- 
reasonably high when compared with 
public benefits, and great gaps remain 
in the structure of Amtrak routes. 

In addition, I continue to receive nu- 
merous complaints from New Jersey 
commuters regarding rail stops that are 
eliminated by Amtrak, causing great in- 
convenience to commuters. Further, be- 
cause Amtrak is not required to hold 
public hearings on route changes, com- 
muters react quite angrily to belated 
explanations offered by Amtrak’s man- 
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agement. Commuters feel they should 
have a right to voice their opinions when 
such decisions by Amtrak are contem- 
plated. 

Today I am reintroducing a bill, which 
I introduced in the last Congress, to re- 
quire that before the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation changes schedules 
or increases rates for rail passenger serv- 
ice it must hold a public hearing and 
make a finding that the change or in- 
crease is reasonable and in the public in- 
terest. I believe this is a minimal require- 
ment which Amtrak could have institut- 
ed, but has not. 

When Congress approved the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act which created Amtrak, 
we clearly emphasized that it is the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity which re- 
quire the continuation and improvement 
of intercity rail passenger service. In or- 
der to promote maximum flexibility and 
to respond to marketing changes as rap- 
idly as possible, Amtrak was exempted 
from certain provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act pertaining to regulation 
of rates, fares, and charges. In addition, 
Amtrak is not subject to any State or 
other law relating to routes, rates, and 
service for rail transportation. 

Since July 1, 1973, Amtrak has had the 
authority to determine that certain trains 
are not required by public convenience or 
necessity and will impair the ability of 
the Corporation to provide adequately for 
other services. The Corporation may then 
discontinue this service. Although Am- 
trak must post notification of changes 
in service at least 30 days prior to any 
change, there is no channel for public 
input other than correspondence. 

Therefore, it seems clear to me that 
at the very least we must provide for 
some public input by requiring a public 
hearing before Amtrak decided to in- 
crease its rates or change its schedule. 
This public should at least be assured 
that the changes are reasonable and in 
its best interest. Surely, this was the in- 
tention of Congress when we created 
Amtrak. 

The Senate Commerce Committee was 
explicit when it approved guidelines for 
notifying all localities, organizations, and 
persons whose interests would be affected 
by discontinuance of service, so they 
would be afforded adequate notice. The 
committee believed that this provision 
was most essential in protecting the pub- 
lic interest. If, within the 30-day notifica- 
tion period, State, regional, or local agen- 
cies request continuation of the service, 
it would be continued. 

Certainly, Congress recognized that the 
public, whose support of Amtrak is abso- 
lutely vital to the Corporation's very ex- 
istence, must have time to prepare and 
present its entire case on any occasion 
when scheduled service is proposed to be 
discontinued. The same reasoning should 
hold for proposed schedule changes anc 
increases in rates, fares, and charges. 

In view of the great resources available 
to the railroads for attorneys, experts, the 
purchasing of transcripts, and the print- 
ing of briefs, the provisions in the act re- 
garding public notification are a mini- 
mal burden on the Corporation. They are 
reasonable and clearly. consistent with 
protecting the best interests of the public. 
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Therefore, I am reintroducing this bill, 
which would require that such a public 
hearing be held and that the Corporation 
make a finding that such a change or in- 
crease is both reasonable and in the pub- 
lic interest. The public should be heard 
before this determination. Amtrak should 
not be permitted to raise its rates at its 
own discretion without the public being 
able to comment on whether such an in- 
crease is necessary and in its best inter- 
est. These hearings would be held in the 
areas where such service is affected and 
at least 30 days after notice of any 
change is posted in each station, depot, 
or other facility served. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this legislation be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 515 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title IV 
of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 406. PUBLIC HEARING Prior TO SCHED- 
ULE CHANGE OR FARE INCREASE. 

“The Corporation shall not change any 
schedule of, or increase any rate, fare, or 
charge for, rail passenger service until after 
at least one public hearing with respect to 
such increase, and finding that such change 
or increase is reasonable and in the public 
interest. Any such hearing shall be held (1) 
in the area where such service is provided, 
and (2) at least thirty days after notice 
thereof is posted in each station, depot, or 
other facility served.” 


By Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT: 

S.J. Res. 24. A joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the par- 
ticipation in nondenominational prayers 
in any building which is supported in 
whole or in part through the expenditure 
of public funds. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 517. A bill to clarify the jurisdiction 
of certain Federal courts with respect to 
public schools and to confer such juris- 
diction upon certain other courts. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

S. 518. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery adjacent 
to the Manassas National Battlefield 
Park, Va. Referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 519. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery within 
the Manassas National Battlefield Park, 
Va. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAM L. SCOTT. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have four measures to send to the 
desk, and ask that they be printed and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

The first is a joint resolution which 
would amend the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for nondenomi- 
national prayers in any building which 
is supported in whole or in part by pub- 
lic funds. I believe that the vast majority 
of the American people favor the resto- 
ration of prayers in our public schools, 
a right made uncertain by a decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court over 12 years 
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ago. During these troubled times this 
country should turn to the basie prin- 
ciples upon which this country was 
founded. 

The second is a bill which would trans- 
fer jurisdiction of all issues and contro- 
versies involving public schools from the 
Federal to the State courts. Under this 
bill consideration of such matters would 
first be in the courts of general juris- 
diction of a State with the right of 
appeal to the highest court of the 
State and upon writ of certiorari to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
thereby retaining Federal supremacy. 
As you know, the Constitution gives 
the Congress authority to constitute 
and fix the jurisdiction of all Federal 
courts inferior to the Supreme Court. 
The purpose of the amendment is to as- 
sure that issues involving the public 
schools be heard by judges attuned to the 
problems and needs of the community 
which as a general rule would mean a 
local court in the same county or area in 
which the school is located would make 
the initial decision. This seems preferable 
to having initial decisions involving our 
public schools decided by a Federal court 
which may be miles removed from the 
location of an individual school and lo- 
cality where the issue arose. 

The third and fourth measures are 
bills which provide for the establishment 
of a national cemetery within or adjacent 
to the Manassas Battlefield Park. Cer- 
tainly we are aware of the acute shortage 
of cemetery space around the country, 
and the Veterans’ Administration, pur- 
suant to legislation passed by the Con- 
gress, indicates a need for a new ceme- 
tery near Arlington Cemetery to serve an 
estimated 600,000 veterans. Hearings on 
these proposals were held before our Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in the House, 
and the need for an additional cemetery 
in the northern Virginia area has been 
amply demonstrated. Because of its his- 
toric significance and beauty, the Ma- 
nassas Battlefield would make an appro- 
priate site for such a veterans cemetery. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. METCALF, and 
Mr. JOHNSTON) : 

S. 521. A bill to increase the supply of 
energy in the United States from the 
Outer Continental Shelf; to amend the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act; and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

ENERGY SUPPLY ACT OF 1975 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, I am 
introducing today for myself, Senator 
METCALF, Senator RANDOLPH, and Sena- 
tor Jounston the “Energy Supply Act of 
1975” (S. 521). With minor technical 
changes, it is identical to S. 3221 which 
passed the Senate on September 18, 1974, 
by a vote of 64-23. 

During the next decade, development 
of conventional oil and gas from the U.S, 
Outer Continental Shelf may well, first, 
provide the largest single source of in- 
creased domestic energy, second, sup- 
ply this energy at a lower average cost 
to the U.S. economy than any alternative 
and, third, supply it with substantially 
less harm to the environment than al- 
most any other source. 
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Despite the intense and justified con- 
cern of many people over the potential 
oil and gas development on the OCS, both 
in the ocean and its resources and on- 
shore, there is an increasing feeling that, 
if done properly, OCS development may 
well be more acceptable environmentally 
than other potential domestic energy re- 
sources such as massive strip mining for 
coal and oil shale. 

Because the OCS represents such a 
large and promising area for oil and gas 
exploration, the Congress must update 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
of 1953, which has never been amended, 
to provide adequate authority and guide- 
lines for the kind of development activ- 
ity that probably wiil take place in the 
next few years. The law must be revised 
before any large-scale expansion of OCS 
leasing, particularly in “frontier areas.” 

Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas is 
owned by all the people of the United 
States, and the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to assure that it is devel- 
oped in a manner which benefits all the 
people. At the same time, I believe the 
Federal Government must recognize the 
special impacts of Outer Continental 
Shelf development on those citizens liy- 
ing in the coastal zone. 

The need for better working relation- 
ships between the Federal Government 
and the coastal States and for Federal 
assistance to coastal States impacted by 
Federal decisions to develop the Outer 
Continental Shelf are two of the major 
reasons why I introduced the Energy 
Supply Act of 1974 (S. 3221) last March 
and why I am seeking early enactment 
of S. 521. 

The bill would provide a Federal fund 
for grants-in-aid to impacted coastal 
States and mandate a significant role in 
Outer Continental Shelf planning and 
decisionmaking by coastal States. 

The Energy Supply Act would provide 
modern policy guidelines to facilitate 
rapid and responsible—as opposed to 
quick and dirty—development of the oil 
and gas resources of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

There are two basic thrusts to the bill. 
First, it reasserts Congress’ special con- 
stitutional responsibility to “make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.” The 1953 Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act is essen- 
tially a carte blanche delegation of au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The increased importance of OCS re- 
sources, the increased consideration of 
environmental impacts and emphasis on 
comprehensive planning, and the grow- 
ing recognition of the impacts of OCS 
development on coastal States require 
Congress to put some “flesh on the bones” 
in the form of standards and criteria for 
the Secretary to follow in the exercise of 
his authority. 

Second, the bill gives the Secretary 
new authority needed to manage the 
programs anticipated in the last third of 
the 20th century. 

During the past few months I have 
received a number of suggestions for re- 
vision of the bill which have considerable 
merit. They cover such topics as, first, 
improved coordination of Federal OCS 
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programs with the States; second, in- 
creasing the role of the States in the de- 
cisionmaking process; third, methods of 
separating OCS oil and gas exploration 
activities from development and produc- 
tion; and fourth, alternative resource al- 
location systems. 
NOTICE OF 


In order to get as many suggestions as 
possible, I have had the Interior Com- 
mittee staff prepare a working paper 
which has been distributed to a wide 
variety of individuals and groups inter- 
ested in OCS oil and gas development. 
In addition, I have written to the Gov- 
ernors of every coastal State asking them 
to make comments and suggestions. 
Within the next few weeks, I intend to 
introduce amendments to S. 521 which 
can be considered at committee hearings 
tentatively scheduled for March 17 and 
18 and April 8 and 9. 

These hearings will be on all the bills 
pending before the Interior Committee 
dealing with Outer Continental Shelf 
matters. In addition to S. 521, these in- 
clude, at the present time, S. 81, intro- 
duced by Senator Maruias, S. 130, intro- 
duced by Senator STEVENS, S. 426, intro- 
duced by Senator Hotes, and S. 470, 
introduced by Senator WILLIAMs. 

Persons wishing more information 
about these hearings should contact Mike 
Harvey of the Interior Committee staff 
(224-1076). The hearings will begin at 
10 a.m. in room 3110 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building on each day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of S. 521 be printed 
in the Recorp at the close of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 
ENERGY SUPPLY ACT OF 1975 

1. Policy. Declares that the OCS is a vital 
national resource reserve held by the Federal 
government for all the people, which should 
be made available for orderly development, 
subject to environmental safeguards, when 
necessary to meet national needs. Expressly 
recognizes need for assistance to coastal 
states to protect coastal zone from adverse 
effects of OCS development. 

2. Advance Planning. Establishes a 10 year 
leasing plan and program designed to bring 
about rapid but responsible development of 
OCS oil and gas reserves. Requires coordi- 
nation with coastal zone management pro- 
grams, 

This program would indicate the size, 
timing, and location of leasing activity which 
the Secretary believes would meet national 
energy needs over the next 10 years. The 
leasing program must be consistent with the 
following principles: 

(1) management of the Outer Continental 
Shelf in a manner which considers all its 
resource values and the potential impact 
of oil and gas development on other resource 
values and the marine environment; 

(2) timing and location of leasing so as 
to distribute exploration, development and 
production of oil and gas among various 
areas of the Outer Continental Shelf con- 
sidering: 

(A) existing information concerning their 
geographical, geological and ecological char- 
acteristics; 

(B) their location with respect to, and 
relative needs of, regional energy markets; 

(C) their location with respect to other 
uses of the sea and seabed including but 
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not limited to fishing areas, access to ports 
by vessels, and existing or proposed sea 
lanes; 

(D) interest by potential oil and gas pro- 
ducers in exploration and development as 
indicated by tract nominations and other 
representations; 

(E) an equitable sharing of developmental 
benefits and environmental risks among vari- 
ous regions of the United States; 

(3) timing and location of leasing so that 
to the maximum extent practicable areas 
with less environmental hazard are leased 
first; and 

(4) receipt of fair market value for public 
resources. 

3. Public Participation. Provides for ef- 
fective and orderly participation by State 
and local government and the public in plan- 
ning and decision making for the OCS energy 
resources plan and program. 

4. Protection of Adjacent States. Assures 
that concerns of adjacent coastal state about 
proposed leasing will be reviewed at highest 
levels of Federal government by establish- 
ing a National Coastal Resources Appeals 
Board chaired by the Vice President. 

5. Grant-in-Aid Assistance to Coastal 
States. Establishes a $200 million fund from 
OCS revenues which is available annually 
for grants to coastal states to deal with 
any adverse impacts that may be associated 
with oil and gas development on adjacent 
OCS areas. Grants will be coordinated with 
on-going coastal zone management programs. 

6. Information. Requires lease and permit 
holders to disclose essential information con- 
cerning OCS resources, but protects pro- 
prietary rights and competitive position. Also 
requires Department of Interior to gather 
and develop detailed information concern- 
ing the energy resources of the OCS and 
any potential environmental problems. 

7. Liability for ON Spills. Imposes unlim- 
ited absolute liability for cleanup of all oil 
spilis in connection with OCS development. 
Imposes $100 million absolute liability for 
any damages (including fisheries resources 
and recreation). Establishes a $100 million 
liability fund to insure injured parties are 
recompensed, Requires evidence of financial 
responsibility of all lessees. 

8. Promotion of Competition. Revises bid- 
ding system to encourage entry of new com- 
petitors, especially small independent oper- 
ators. Also deals with sale of royalty oil and 
requires a report with specific recommenda- 
tions to improve competition, maximum 
production and insure fair return to the 
public from development of OCS resources. 

9. Mandatory Performance Requirements. 
Mandates performance and production un- 
der leases and prohibits unnecessary and 
unwarranted delay in development of energy 
resources, 

10, Increased Public Health, Safety and 
Environmental Protection. Requires per- 
formance standards and inspections for all 
OCS equipment. Mandates use of best avail- 
able technology where failure or malfunc- 
tion would have substantial impact on pub- 
lic health, safety, or the environment. 

11. Citizen Suits. Citizen suits are ex- 
pressiy authorized. Provisions are included 
to assure that.oll and gas development is 
not halted by frivolous suits. 

12. Research and Development. To improve 
OCS technology, the Secretary is directed 
to carry out research and development pro- 
grams where such research is not being done 
adequately by others. 

13. Environmental Studies by Government. 
Environmental baseline and monitoring 
studies are required before oil and gas drill- 
ing can begin on any OCS area not previ- 
ously leased. These studies will involve all 
appropriate government agencies, particu- 
larly the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. 

14. Stringent Civil and Criminal Penal- 
ties. Increases criminal penalties for cer- 
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tain willful violations of the Act. Imposes 
civil liability for violations which continue 
after notice and opportunity to correct vio- 
lations. 

15, Interagency Coordination of All Facets 
of OCS Oil and Gas Development. Contains 
numerous provisions designed to promote 
Federal interagency coordination, particu- 
larly among the Departments of Interior, 
Commerce, and Transportation. Also directs 
coordination with State and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


BACKGROUND OF ENERGY SUPPLY AcT OF 1975 

S. — ts based on the Energy Supply Act 
of 1974 (S: 3221) which was passed by the 
Senate on September 18, 1974. 

S. 3221 was introduced by Senators Jackson 
and Metcalf on March 22, 1974. Hearings were 
held on the bill by the Interior Committee 
on May 6, 7, 8 and 10. In addition the Com- 
mittee participated in the hearings conducted 
by the National Ocean Policy Study on the 
economic, environmental, and social impacts 
of development of the oil and gas resources 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. These took 
place on April 23, 24, 25, and May 2 and 22. 
A major focus of these hearings was the 
Council on Environmental Quality’s study 
entitled, “OCS Oil and Gas—An Environmen- 
tal Assessment”, released April 18. 

The Committee has, since the initiation 
of the National Fuels and Energy Policy 
Study, conducted several hearings dealing 
with OCS matters, These have been printed 
as Outer Continental Shelf Policy Issues 
(92-27, parts I-III); Federal Leasing and Dis- 
posal Issues (92-32); and Trends in Of] and 
Gas Exploration (92-33, parts I and IT). The 
Committee has also had the benefit of the 
publications of The National Ocean Policy 
Study relating to OCS development. These 
are: Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas 
Development and the Coastal Zone (Novem- 
ber, 1974); North Sea Oil and Gas: Impact of 
Development on the Coastal Zone (October, 
1974); and Outer Continental Shelf Oil and 
Gas Leasing Off Southern California: Analysis 
of Issues (November, 1974). 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. 


BARTLETT, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. MCGOVERN, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Mon- 
TOYA Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 522. A bill to implement the Fed- 
eral responsibility for the care and edu- 
cation of the Indian people by improving 
the services and facilities of Federal 
Indian health programs and encourag- 
ing maximum participation of Indians 
in such programs, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

INDIAN HEALTH CARE IMPROVEMENT ACT 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing for appropriate reference, 
legislation which addresses one of the 
most critical and deplorable situations in 
the Nation: the health status of, and the 
provision of basic health services to, the 
American Indian people. To meet this 
purpose, the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act would provide the direc- 
tion and financial resources to overcome 
the inadequacies in the existing Federal 
Indian health care program and invite 
the greatest possible participation of 
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Indians and Alaska Natives in the direc- 
tion and management of that program. 

The measure I introduce today is 
identical to S. 2938, which was approved 
by the Senate on November 25, 1974, and 
referred to the House of Representatives 
for consideration. Unfortunately, the 
House failed to act on S. 2938 and the bill 
died at the end of the 93d Congress. 

The Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act evolved from one of the finest bi- 
partisan efforts I have had occasion to 
witness in my 30 years as a Member of 
Congress. From the time of the initial 
drafting to Senate approval last year, 
the measure moved through the legisla- 
tive process in a bipartisan atmosphere. 
The bill enjoys the unanimous support 
of the Indian people as well as that of 
national professional health organiza- 
tions. It has been modified substantially 
from its original version and contains 
many of the recommendations offered by 
the Indian people and professional 
health experts. A thorough hearing rec- 
ord exists for the proposed measure and 
every authorization for appropriations 
is substantiated in the committee report 
filed with the Senate when the bill was 
reported last year. 

During the 93d Congress several sub- 
stantive Indian measures were approved 
and signed into law which provide the 
impetus, incentive, and legal mandate 
to the Indian people to play a more 
prominent role in shaping the future and 
destiny of their own reservations and 
communities. For example, the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act (S. 1341, Public Law 93-262) 
provides Indian organizations and indi- 
viduals with capital in the form of loans 
and grants for the purpose of assisting in 
the establishment and operation of In- 
dian enterprises; and the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance 
Act (S. 1017, Public Law 93-638) imple- 
ments the policy of Indian self-deter- 
mination by authorizing the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior and the Indian Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to enter into contracts with 
Indian tribes to provide for a greater 
measure of tribal control over those agen- 
cies’ programs. In addition, the act 
strengthens several educational pro- 
grams to improve the quantity and qual- 
ity of education for Indian children en- 
rolled in public school districts. 

The Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act assumes added importance when con- 
sidered within the context of Indian self- 
determination. As a matter of fact, this 
major health bill is an added dimension 
to the concept of self-determination. For 
example, by institutionalizing the policy 
of self-determination, Indian tribes can 
exercise the option of whether they want 
to assume control of all or portions of the 
health care programs currently admin- 
istered by the Indian Health Service. But 
as our hearing record and report on S. 
2938 in the last Congress so dramatically 
illustrates the Federal health care de- 
livery system as it now stands is com- 
pletely incapable of meeting the overrid- 
ing health needs of the Indian people. It 
would be folly and grossly unfair to ex- 
pect Indian tribes and their organiza- 
tions to assume control of these deficient 
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health care systems. Moreover, the In- 
dian leaders could rightfully point to 
these circumstances as another hollow 
promise from the Federal Government 
that would guarantee their failure in ex- 
ercising a self-determination effort. We 
in the Congress have the added respon- 
sibility to improve the existing Federal 
health care programs to insure that 
newly established Indian self-determina- 
tion policies contained in Public Law 93- 
638 will have meaning and substance for 
the Indian people now and in the years 
to come. 

One of the fundamental rights of any 
citizen in this Nation is the right to enjoy 
good physical and mental health. To 
have that, one must have reasonable 
access to quality health care. For many 
citizens this right has become a com- 
monplace reality. But for too many 
Indian people this right is only a gimmer 
on the distant horizon—evidenced by 
their poor health status. Without a 
proper health status, the Indian people 
will be unable to realize the many eco- 
nomic, educational and social programs 
already available to them or which this 
Congress will provide them. 

It was rot an humanitarian feeling 
that provoked our Nation’s first efforts 
to provide medical care to Indians. 
Rather, it was a gesture to protect the 
military from the spread of smallpox. 
Military physicians assigned to frontier 
forts and reservations served Indian 
people for this purpose. In 1849 the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs was transferred 
from the War Department to the newly 
established Department of the Interior. 
This organizational change resulted in 
civilian direction over Indian affairs and 
policies, including the health program. 
However, progress in improving the 
health status of Indians under the 
Bureau proved to be painfully slow. It 
was not until 1911 that Congress ap- 
proved specific appropriations for the 
health program serving Indian people. In 
the early 1920's medical and other health 
personnel from the U.S. Public Health 
Service were detailed to the health pro- 
gram in the Bureau to augment and 
strengthen that activity. However, none 
of these efforts proved sufficient to 
narrow the ever-widening gap between 
the health needs of Indians and a pro- 
gram designed to cope with such needs. 

Finally, in an effort to consolida’e and 
expand the diverse and disjointed pro- 
grams of Indian health care and to ac- 
commodate Indian health needs which 
had grown to crisis proportions, Con- 
gress in 1955 transferred all authority 
for Indian health from the Department 
of the Interior to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. At the present time the responsibility 
for providing health and medical serv- 
ices to Indian people is vested in the 
Indian Health Service, a special branch 
of the Public Health Service within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Approximately 827,000 Indians in the 
United States representing some 260 
tribes and 215 Alaska Native villages, or 
more than a half million Native Amer- 
icans depend almost exclusively upon the 
Indian Health Service for medical and 
hospital care. The Indian Health Service 
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program is carried out through a system 
of 88 strategically located service units 
utilizing a facilities network of 51 hos- 
pitals, each with an ambulatory depart- 
ment, 86 large health centers, and several 
hundred field clinics. The total man- 
power of these services constitute 7,700 
professional and staff personnel includ- 
ing 497 physicians and 200 dentists in the 
Commissioned Officers Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Contracts with some 
300 private and community hospitals and 
500 physicians provide additional per- 
sonnel and facilities. 

Although the Indian Health Service 
has begun at long last to achieve a lim- 
ited progress in improving the health 
status of Indian people, health statistics 
reveal that in spite of this progress the 
vast majority of Indians live in an en- 
vironment characterized by inadequate 
and understaffed health facilities, im- 
proper or nonexistent waste and water 
systems, and continuing dangers of 
deadly or disabling diseases. These cir- 
cumstances have produced a situation in 
which the health of Indians ranges far 
below that of other Americans. Health 
concerns which most.of our communities 
have forgotten as long as 25 years ago 
continue to plague Indian communities. 
For every Indian health need treated by 
existing services, another need will go 
unmet, only to arise at a later date, in- 
hibit the lives and pursuits of Native 
citizens and strangling their develop- 
ment as free, self-determined people. 

Illustrative of this situation are the 
following facts: the incident of tuber- 
culosis for Indians and Alaska Natives is 
6.4 times higher than the rate for all citi- 
zens of the United States; the Indian 
and Alaska Natives rate for diabetes is 
almost twice that of all races of t.s 
United States; and while respiratory 
and gall bladder illnesses are not re- 
ported in the general population, Indian 
Health Service officials state emphati- 
cally that the rates for these diseases 
among Indians and Alaska Natives are 
significantly higher than the general 
population. Otitis media, an infection of 
the inner ear, affecting most commonly 
children under the age of 2 years, con- 
tinues to be a leading cause of disability 
in American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Although surgical treatment is possible 
which can generally prevent the long- 
term and serious disabilities of deafness 
and learning deficiencies, only a fraction 
of this essential surgery is now being pro- 
vided. The infant mortality rate among 
Indians is almost 144 times the national 
average while the Indian birth rate soars 
at a ratio twice that of other Americans. 
The frequency with which these events 
occur and the prevalence of disease in 
Indian communities cannot help but haye 
a significant impact on the social and 
cultural fiber of Indian societies, con- 
tributing to their general disintegration 
and attendant problems of mental illness, 
alcoholism, accidents, homicide and sui- 
cide. For example, suicide within Indian 
communities is approximately twice as 
high as in the total U.S. population. The 
real life facts of Indian health in this 
Nation add up to the simple yet deplor- 
able conclusion that while every other 
American can expect to live to the age 
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of at least 70.4 years, the Indian and 
Alaska Native can expect to live only to 
age 64.9. 

All efforts to alter these conditions are 
met with an initial and fundamental im- 
pediment of outdated or inadequate 
health facilities. Of existing facilities, 
some 38 hospitals, 66 health centers and 
240 other health stations are at least 20 
years old. 

Many of them are old one-story Army- 
style buildings with inadequate electric- 
ity, ventilation, insulation, and fire pro- 
tection systems, and of such insufficient 
size to jeopardize the health and safety 
of their occupants. To meet the needs 
of some 530,000 Indians, Service and con- 
tract facilities provide some 3,700 hospi- 
tal beds. Compared with a national aver- 
age of 1 hospital bed per 125 persons 
Indian facilities provide 1 bed per 132 per- 
sons, a shortage of more than 200 beds 
under existing standards of service and 
demand. A special committee of the 
American Hospital Association has in- 
vestigated the condition of Indian health 
services. It is their conclusion that only 
21 of the 51 existing Indian Health Serv- 
ice hospitals meet their standards of ac- 
creditation—either because of insufficient 
staffing or poor physical plants—that 
two-thirds of the hospitals are obsolete, 
and that 22 need complete replacement. 

In order to overcome the gross defi- 
ciencies in the quantity and quality of 
existing facilities, more money must be 
allocated. Per capita expenditures for In- 
dian health purposes are 30 to 40 percent 
below expenditures for the average Amer- 
ican community. The greater incidence 
of disease among Indians renders this 
deficiency all the more acute. It is further 
compounded by the fact that many of 
our more modern national health pro- 
grams, designed to assist the general 
population, are difficult or impossible to 
apply to Indians. Medicare, medicaid, and 
social security programs afford little re- 
lief because, given their unique social 
situation, few Indians either know they 
are eligible for medicare or have worked 
long enough for social security eligibility. 

At the center of this tragic set of cir- 
cumstances is probably the most press- 
ing and serious problem facing Indian 
Health Service, the manpower shortage 
among physicians and related health 
personnel. At present there are 450 physi- 
cians in the Indian Health Service. 
Simply translated this represents a ratio 
of 1 physician for 1,080 Indians as 
against a national average of slightly 
over 600 persons per physician. These 
shortages are complicated by the highly 
dispersed and remote nature of Indian 
tribes, vast distances between settled 
areas on reservations, and the lack of 
adequate roads and minimum emergen- 
cy transportation systems. 

Unfortunately, the Indian people can- 
not look to their own tribal members for 
relief in this vital manpower shortage 
category. There are only 50 known phy- 
sicians of Indian descent engaged in the 
practice of medicine today, and all but 2 
or 3 are serving non-Indian patients. My 
proposed legislation holds promise for 
opening new opportunities for young 
Indian men and women to enter medi- 
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cine and other health professions for 
service to their own people. 

I find particularly disturbing the pro- 
jection that severe manpower shortages 
are likely to become even more acute in 
the coming years due in large part to the 
decline in recruitment for the Public 
Health Service Commissioned Officers 
Corps. In past years the main source of 
the Service’s physicians enlisting in the 
Public Health Service has greatly de- 
clined. An absence of adequate housing 
facilities and the remoteness and cultur- 
al isolation of assignments have added 
to the problem of recruiting professional 
manpower. Leading medical officials have 
given truly dire warnings that any fur- 
ther decline in manpower could have 
critical implications for the health of 
Indians. 

By and large the problems I have de- 
scribed for you are with respect to those 
Indians who live on or near reservations 
and are members of federally recognized 
tribes or Indians. However, a substantial 
segment of the Indian population—300,- 
000 to 400,000—resides away from the 
reservation, mostly in large urban cen- 
ters. 

My bill contains a provision aimed spe- 
cifically at assisting urban Indians to 
develop health leadership among their 
own members and to establish direct 
health care services for urban members, 
exclusive of hospital in-patient care. As 
originally drafted the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act authorized only 
referral services for urban Indians, but 
based upon the testimony of urban Indi- 
ans at hearings on the bill in the last 
Congress the provision has been ex- 
panded to its present form. 

While current Indian policy prohibits 
the extension of the special Indian 
Health Service hospital and medical care 
program to the urban centers, I am con- 
vinced that my proposal in this area of 
concern will do much to alleviate a seri- 
ous health situation among the Indian 
people concentrated in a number of ma- 
jor cities throughout the United States. 
I want to underscore the fact that the 
funds designated for these programs will 
in no way reduce the level of funding I 
have proposed to meet the serious health 
and medical needs for thousands of In- 
dian people residing on federally recog- 
nized reservations and in Indian com- 
munities. I want both the members of 
federally recognized tribes and the urban 
Indians to understand that my bill in 
no way sets up a “tug of war” over lim- 
ited financial resources and services but 
rather the measure addresses itself to 
the needs of both groups. 

The Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act contains six interrelated titles which, 
if enacted into law, would authorize a 
sustained and coordinated Federal health 
effort addressed to the excessive backlog 
of disease entities affecting Indian peo- 
ple in both reservation and urban set- 
tings; to the physical shortcoming and 
staffing deficiencies in Indian Health 
Service facilities; to the water and sew- 
age facilities needs of Indian people; and 
to several legal constraints which pre- 
vent reservation and urban Indians from 
exercising optimum utilization of certain 
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national health resources on the same 
basis as all other citizens. 

A summary of the several titles of the 
proposed measure follows: 

Title I is designed to augment the in- 
adequate number of health professionals 
serving the Indian community. 

Section 102. Health professions recruit- 
ment program for Indians. Authorizes 
special efforts to recruit promising young 
Indians showing a potential for training 
in the health professions. 

Section 103. Health professions prepar- 
atory programs for Indians. Authorizes 
scholarship grants to Indians who are 
enrolled in training programs to prepare 
themselves to enter professional training 
programs. 

Section 104. Health professions schol- 
arship program. Authorizes scholarship 
grants to students enrolled in schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine, optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, public health, nursing, or al- 
lied health professions. These grants are 
to be awarded to any qualified individu- 
als but with Indians identified as priority 
recipients. In return for the scholarships 
the recipients must agree to provide their 
professional services to Indians, either 
through the Indian Health Service or 
private practice. 

Section 105. Indian health service ex- 
tern programs. Authorizes the employ- 
ment during any nonacademic period of 
grantees designated in section 104 by IHS 
as well as other health professionals tak- 
ing training. 

Section 106. Education and training 
programs in environmental health, 
health education, and nutrition. Author- 
izes grants to individuals, nonprofit en- 
tities, appropriate public or private agen- 
cies, educational institutions or Indian 
tribes or tribal organizations to imple- 
ment educational or training programs 
on behalf of Indians in the following 
areas: environmental health, health edu- 
cation and training. 

Section 107. Continuing education al- 
lowances. Authorizes health profession- 
als employed by the IHS to take leave of 
their duty stations for professional con- 
sultation and refresher training courses. 

Title II provides added appropriations 
over a 5-fiscal-year period to alleviate 
the tremendous backlog in basic patient 
care, field health care and dental care. 
Funds are also provided for the estab- 
lishment of mental health and alcohol- 
ism control programs. In addition, funds 
are provided for basic maintenance and 
repair of existing hospitals and related 
facilities. Also provided are such addi- 
tional health personnel and administra- 
tors necessary to implement this massive 
effort to reduce the patient backlog. 

Title III, section 301, attacks the prob- 
lems of inadequate or outdated Service 
hospitals, health centers and health sta- 
tions by authorizing $561 million over 
5 years for construction of new facilities. 
This title, if enacted, would constitue a 
major effort at eliminating some of the 
more archaic health installations and at 
the same time providing some new facili- 
ties in geographic areas where they are 
critically needed. The Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare is also 
authorized to equip and staff these facili- 
ties at levels commensurate with their 
operation at optimum levels of effective- 
ness. 

Section 302 authorizes $378 million 
over a 5-year period to supply vitally 
needed safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities in both existing and 
new Indian homes and communities. It 
requires the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, together with the 
Secretaries of Interior and Housing and 
Urban Development, to come forth with- 
in 3 months with a plan to provide essen- 
tial water and sanitation facilities in ac- 
cordance with the 5-year expenditure 
schedule. 

Title IV is designed to give Indians 
greater access to and benefits from the 
social welfare programs presently avail- 
able to all Americans. To accomplish this 
the bill will provide for direct medicare 
and medicaid payments to Indian health 
hospitals instead of to the general 
Treasury. 

Title V encourages the establishment 
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of primary health programs in urban 
areas to make health services more ac- 
cessible to the urban Indian population. 
This provision is justified on the basis of 
the few urban Indian organizations who 
have conducted Indian Health Service 
demonstration projects for the past sev- 
eral years. This bill gives recognition to 
the modest success of these organizations 
in the urban Indian community. To en- 
courage additional efforts the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with ur- 
ban Indian organizations to provide 
them with financial assistance. These 
contracts are conditioned on the urban 
Indian organizations’ identifying the 
available health resources within the 
urban centers in which they are situated 
in determining the Indian population 
which are or could be recipients of health 
services and assisting urban Indians in 
utilizing these available resources. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of the In- 
dian Health Care Improvement Act are 
clearly cognizant of the massive infu- 
sion of Federal funds that must be 
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pumped into the Indian Health Service 
program in order to make that Service 
responsive to the needs of Indian people 
and to give meaning to the newly ap- 
proved policy of Indian self-determina- 
tion. The activities and programs au- 
thorized by the proposed act would ke 
sustained by incremental increases over 
a 5-fiscal-year period to the current IHS 
budget base. The incremental approach 
is chosen in lieu of a crash program be- 
cause the latter with its too sudden in- 
fusion of funds would inevitably prove to 
be uneconomical and unmanageable. It is 
anticipated that incremental increases 
in financial resources would serve to 
eliminate the documented excessive 
backlogs in health care requirements and 
would establish a firm foundation upon 
which a continuous program capable of 
meeting the total health needs of the 
Indian and Alaska Native people could 
be maintained after the end of the 5- 
fiscal-year period. The following table 
sets forth the proposed authorizations 
for the several titles and provisions of 
the bill over a 5-fiscal-year period. 
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TITLE V—URBAN INDIANS 


Health services for urban Indians. 
TITLE VI- 
Mental health study 


Crand total 


While the estimated grand total ex- 
penditures of $1.6 billion may appear ex- 
cessively high to the casual observer, I 
must emphasize to my colleagues that 
through this legislation we are endeavor- 
ing to overcome a century or more of 
neglect of the health status of the entire 
Native American population of this Na- 
tion. When the proposed expenditure— 
$1.6 billion—is measured against the 
human misery and suffering experienced 
by the Indian people, against the unful- 
filled hopes and aspirations of scores of 
Indians cut short by unnecessary illnesses 
and deaths, and against the many In- 


5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


150, 000 
213, 050, 000 


333, 200, 000 


dians tortured by the devastating effects 
of social disintegration including mental 
health and alcoholism, these dollar fig- 
ures fade into a sh: dow of insignificance. 

Mr. President, I stand on the principle 
that every Indian man, woman, and child 
in this Nation has the God given right 
to enjoy sound physical and mental 
health. The members of this great body 
can help Indian people to achieve that 
right. In fact we owe them that right 
due to the Indians’ unique historic and 
legal relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has its basis in the Con- 
stitution itself. But to do so we must be 
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prepared to provide them with appro- 
priate tools—financial resources, facili- 
ties, manpower training and flexible au- 
thorities—to develop a health delivery 
system capable of achieving this highly 
desirable goal, 

Mr. President, that concludes my for- 
mal remarks. I ask that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp along with several 
tables which demonstrate all too clearly 
the deplorable health conditions pres- 
ently existing among Indians. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
tables were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 522 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act,” 
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FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(a) Federal Indian health services to 
maintain and improve the health of the 
Indians are consonant with and required by 
the Federal Government’s historical and 
unique legal relationship with, and result- 
ing responsibility to, the American Indian 
people. 

(b) A major national goal of the United 
States is to provide the quality and quan- 
tity of health services which will permit the 
health status of Indians to be raised to the 
highest possible level and to encourage the 
maximum participation of Indians in the 
planning and management of those services. 

(c) Federal health services to Indians have 
resulted in a reduction in the prevalence and 
incidence of preventable illness among, and 
unnecessary and premature deaths of, In- 
dians. 

(ad) Despite such services, the unmet 
health needs of the American Indian people 
are severe and the health status of the In- 
dians is far below that of the general popu- 
lation of the United States. For example, for 
Indians compared to all Americans in 1971, 
the tuberculosis death rate was over four 
and one-half times greater, the influenza 
and pneumonia death rate over one and one- 
half times greater, and the infant death 
rate approximately 20 per centum greater. 
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(e) All other Federal services and pro- 
grams in fulfillment of the Federal responsi- 
bility to Indians are jeopardized by the low 
health status of the American Indian 


le. 

d) Further improvement in Indian health 
is imperiled by— 

(1) inadequate, outdated, ineficient, and 
undermanned facilities. For example, only 
twenty-one of fifty-one Indian Health Sery- 
ice hospitals are accredited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals; 
only twelve meet national fire and safety 
codes; and fifty-seven areas with Indian 
populations have have been identified as re- 
quiring either new or replacement health 
centers and stations, or clinics remodeled for 
improved or additional service; 

(2) shortage of personnel. For example, 
about two-thirds of the Service hospitals, 
four-fifths of the Service hospital outpa- 
tient clinics, and one-half of the Service 
health clinics meet only 80 per centum of 
staffing standards for their respective serv- 
ices; 

(3) insufficient services in such areas as 
laboratory, hospital inpatient and outpa- 
tient, eye care and mental health services, 
and services available through contracts with 
private physicians, clinics, and agencies. For 
example, about 82 per centum of the surgi- 
cal operations needed for otitis media have 
not been performed, over 57 per centum 
of required dental services remain to be pro- 
vided, and about 98 per centum of hearing 
aid requirements are unmet; 

(4) related support factors. For example, 
over seven hundred housing units are needed 
for staff at remote Service facilities; 

(5) lack of access of Indians to health 
services due to remote residences, undevel- 
oped or underdeveloped communication and 
transportation systems, and difficult, some- 
times severe, climatic conditions; and 

(6) lack of safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal services. For example, over forty 
thousand existing, and sixty-two thousand 
planned replacement and renovated, Indian 
housing units need new or upgraded water 
and sanitation facilities. 

(g) The Indian people's growth of confi- 
dence in Federal Indian health services is 
revealed by their increasingly heavy use of 
such services. Progress toward the goal of 
better Indian health is dependent on this 
continued growth of confidence. Both such 
progress and such confidence are dependent 
on improved Federal Indian health services, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the policy of this Nation, in fulfillment 
of its special responsibilities and legal obli- 
gation to the American Indian people, to meet 
the national goal of providing the highest 
possible health status to Indians and to pro- 
vide existing Indian health services with all 
resources necessary to effect that policy. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Secretary”, unless otherwise desig- 
nated, means the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

(b) “Service” means the Indian Health 
Service. 

(c) “Indians” or “Indian”, unless other- 
wise designated, means any person who is a 
member of an Indian tribe, as defined in sub- 
section (d) hereof, except that, for the pur- 
pose of sections 102, 103, 104(b) (1) (i), and 
201(c) (5), such terms shall mean any indi- 
vidual who (1), irrespective of whether he or 
she lives on or near a reservation, is a mem- 
ber of a tribe, band, or other organized group 
of Indians, including those tribes, bands, or 
groups terminated since 1940 and those rec- 
ognized now or in the future by the State in 
which they reside, or who is a descendant, in 
the first or second degree, of any such mem- 
ber, or (2) is an Eskimo or Aleut or other 
Alaska Native, or (3) is considered by the 
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Secretary of the Interior to be an Indian for 
any purpose, or (4) is determined to be an 
Indian under regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary. 

(d) “Indian tribe” means any Indian tribe, 
band, nation, or other organized group or 
community, including any Alaska Native vil- 
lage as defined in the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688), which is rec- 
ognized as eligible for the special programs 
and services provided by the United States 
to Indians because of their status as Indians. 

(e) “Tribal organization” means the elected 
governing body of any Indian tribe or any 
legally established organization of Indians 
which is controlled by one or more such 
bodies or by a board of directors elected or 
selected by one or more such bodies (or 
elected by the Indian population to be served 
by such organization and which includes 
the maximum participation of Indians in all 
phases of its activities. 

(f) “Urban Indian” means any individual 
who resides in an urban center, as defined 
in subsection (g) hereof, and who meets one 
or more of the four criteria in subsection (c) 
(1) through (4) of this section. 

(g) “Urban center” means any community 
which has a sufficient urban Indian popula- 
tion with unmet health needs to warrant 
assistance under title V, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(h) “Urban Indian organization” means a 
nonprofit corporate body situated in an urban 
center, composed of urban Indians, and pro- 
viding the maximum participation of all 
interested Indian groups and individuals, 
which body is capable of legally cooperating 
with other entities, Federal, State, and local, 
for the purpose of performing the activities 
described in section 503(a). 

TITLE I—INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to 
augment the inadequate number of health 
professionals serving Indians and remove the 
multiple barriers to the entrance of health 
professionals into the Service and private 
practice among Indians. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
POR INDIANS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make grants to public or 
nonprofit private health or educational en- 
tites or Indian tribes or tribal organizations 
to assist such entities in meeting the costs 
of— 

(1) identifying Indians with a potential 
for education or training in the health pro- 
fessions and encouraging and assisting them 
(A) to enroll in schools of medicine, osteo- 
pathy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, public health, 
nursing, or allied health professions; or (B), 
if they are not qualified to enroll in any 
such school, to undertake such postsecond- 
ary education or training as may be required 
to qualify them for enrollment; 

(2) publicizing existing sources of finan- 
cial aid available to Indians enrolled in any 
school referred to in clause (1)(A) of this 
subsection or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

(3) establishing other programs which the 
Secretary determines will enhance and facili- 
tate the enrollment of Indians, and the sub- 
sequent pursuit and completion by them of 
courses of study, in any school referred to in 
clause (1) (A) of this subsection. 

(b) (1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the Sec- 
retary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and contain 
such information, as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(2) The amount of any grant under this 
section shall be determined by the Secretary. 
Payments pursuant to grants under this sec- 
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tion may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbusement, and at such intervals and on 
such conditions, as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary. 

(c) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants under this section, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 
for each of the five fiscal years after enact- 
ment of this Act, 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS PREPARATORY SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM FOR INDIANS 


Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make scholarship grants to 
Indians who— 

(1) have successfully completed their high 
school education or high school equivalency; 
and 

(2) have demonstrated the capability to 
successfully complete courses of study in 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, public health, nursing, or allied 
health professions. 

(b) Each scholarship grant made under 
this section shall be for a period not to ex- 
ceed two academic years, which years shall be 
the final two years of the preprofessional 
education of any grantee. 

(e) Scholarship grants made under this 
section may cover costs of tuition, books, 
transportation, board, and other necessary 
related expenses. 

(d) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of this section: $2,- 
000,000 for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act; $4,000,000 for the second 
fiscal year; and $6,000,000 for each of the 
three succeeding fiscal years. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Sec, 104, (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make scholarship grants to 
individuals (i) who are enrolled in schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine), and (ii) who 
agree to provide their professional services to 
Indians after the completion of their profes- 
sional training. 

(b)(1) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, (1) shall accord priority for scholar- 
ship grants under this section to applicants 
who are Indians, and (ii) may determine dis- 
tribution of scholarship grants on the basis 
of the relative needs of Indians for additional 
service in specific health professions. 

(2) Each scholarship grant under this sec- 
tion shall (i) fully cover the costs of tuition, 
and (ii), when taken together with the fi- 
nancial resources of the grantee, fully cover 
the costs of books, transportation, board, and 
other necessary related expenses: Provided, 
That the amount of grant funds available 
annually to each grantee under clause (ii) 
shall not exceed $8,000, except where the 
scholarship grant is extended to cover the pe- 
riod between academic years pursuant to 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) Scholarship grants under this section 
shall be made with respect to academic years, 
except that any such grant may Se extended 
and increased for the period between aca- 
demic years if the grantee is engaged in 
clinical or other practical experience related 
to his or her course of study and if further 
grant assistance during such period is re- 
quired by the grantee because of his or her 
financial need. 

(c) (1) As a condition for any scholarship 
grants under this section, each grantee shall 
be obliged to provide professional service to 
Indians for a period of years equal to the 
number of years during which he or she re- 
ceived such grants. 

(2) For the purpose of clause (1) of this 
subsection, “professional service to Indians” 
shall mean employment in the Service or 
private practice where, in the Judgment of 
the Secretary in accordance with guidelines 
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promulgated by him, such practice is situ- 
ated in a physician or other health pro- 
fessional shortage area and addresses the 
health care needs of a substantial number 
of Indians. Periods of internship or residency, 
except residency served in a facility of the 
Service, shall not constitute fulfillment of 
this service obligation. 

(3) (A) A service obligation of any indi- 
vidual pursuant to this section shall be can- 
celed upon the death of such individual. 

(B) The Secretary shall Yy regulation pro- 
vide for the waiver or suspension of a serv- 
ice obligation of any individual whenever 
compliance by such individual is impossible 
or would Inyolve extreme hardship to such 
individual and if enforcement of such obli- 
gation with respect to any individual would 
be against equity and good conscience. 

(a) Individuals receiving scholarship 
grants under this section shall not be 
counted against any employment ceiling 
affecting the Service or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: 
$8,000,000 for the first fiscal year after en- 
actment of this Act; $16,000,000 for the 
second fiscal year; $22,000,000 for the third 
fiscal year; $30,000,000 for the fourth fiscal 
year; $34,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year; 
and, for each succeeding fiscal year, such 
sums as may be necessary to continue to 
make scholarship grants under this section 
to individuals who have received such grants 
prior to the end of the fifth fiscal year and 
who are eligible for such grants during each 
such succeeding fiscal year. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE EXTERN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 105 (a) Any individual who receives 
a scholarship grant pursuant to section 104 
shall be entitled to employment in the 
Service during any nonacademic period of 
the year. Periods of employment pursuant 
to this subsection shall not be counted in 
determining the fulfillment of the service 
obligation incurred as a condition of the 
scholarship grant. 

(b) Any individual enrolled in a school 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
public health, nursing, or allied health pro- 
fessions (including schools certified by the 
Secretary as capable of training individuals 
in Indian traditional medicine) may be em- 
ployed by the Service during any nonaca- 
demic period of the year. Any such employ- 
ment shall not exceed one huncred and 
twenty days during any calendar year. 

(c) Any employment pursuant to this 
section shall be made without regard to any 
competitive personnel system or agency per- 
sonnel limitation and to a position which 
will enable the individual so employed to 
receive practical experience in the health 
profession in which he or she is engaged in 
study, Any individual so employed shall re- 
ceive payment for his or her services com- 
parable to the salary he or she would re- 
ceive if he or she were employed in the 
competitive system. Any individual so em- 
ployed shall not be counted against any 
employment ceiling affecting the Service or 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(d) There are authorized to be. appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $3,- 
250,000 for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act; $3,250,000 for the second. 
fiscal year; $3,250,000 for the third fiscal 
year; $2,600,000 for the fourth fiscal year; 
and $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year. 
EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 

ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH, HEALTH EDUCA- 

TION, AND NUTRITION 

Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall make grants to individuals, 
nonprofit entities, appropriate public or 
private agencies, educational institutions, 
or Indian tribes and tribal organizations to 
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enable the recipients of such grants to estab- 
lish and carry out programs to train indi- 
viduals so as to enable them to provide their 
services to Indians in the following areas: 

(1) environmental health, including 
proper waste disposal, reduced pesticide in- 
halation, proper sanitation, and vector 
control; 

(2) health education, including advising 
and training Indians with respect to per- 
sonal hygiene, the essentials of first aid, the 
care cf critically ill in the home and entitle- 
ments of Indians to, and the availability of, 
health care services and assistance; provid- 
ing adequate health information to schools; 
and establishing health courses in high 
schools encouraging entry by Indians into 
health-related professions; and 

(3) nutrition, imcluding advising and 
training Indians with respect to child nutri- 
tion, availability of nutrition programs 
(such as hot school lunch programs), nu- 
trition in prenatal care, and nutrition edu- 
cation for the total population, particularly 
for those found to have, or to be susceptible 
to, diabetes, hypertension, and heart disease. 

(b) Grants pursuant to this section shall 
be made in such manner and in such 
amounts and subject to such conditions as 
the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. 

{c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
section $1,000,000 for each of the five fiscal 
years after enactment of this Act. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 107. (a) In order to encourage physi- 
cians and other health professionals to join 
the Service and to provide their services in 
the rural and remote areas where a signifi- 
cant portion of Indians reside, the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Service, may provide 
allowances to health professionals employed 
in the Service to enable them for a period 
of time each year prescribed by regulation 
of the Secretary to take leave of their duty 
stations for professional consultation and 
refresher training courses. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of this section: $350,000 
for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act; $350,000 for the second fiscal year; 
$375,000 for the third fiscal year; $390,000 
for the fourth fiscal year; and $410,000 for 
the fifth fiscal year. 


TITLE II—HEALTH SERVICES 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing backlogs in Indian health care services 
and to supply known, unmet medical, sur- 
gical, dental, and other Indian health needs, 
the Secretary is authorized to expend funds, 
through the Service, over a five-fisecal-year 
period in accordance with the schedule pro- 
vided in subsection (c), Funds appropriated 
pursuant to this section each fiscal year shall 
not be used to offset or limit the appro- 
priations required by the Service to con- 
tinue to serve the health needs of Indians 
during and subsequent to such. five-fiscal- 
year period, but shall be in addition to the 
funds authorized for the previous fiscal year 
and to the annual appropriations required 
to continue the programs of the Service. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to employ persons to 
implement the provisions of this section dur- 
ing the five-fiscal-year period in accordance 
with the schedule provided in subsection (c). 
Such positions authorized each fiscal year 
pursuant to this section shall not be con- 
sidered as offsetting or limiting the personnel 
required by the Service to serve the health 
needs of Indians during and subsequent to 
such five-fiscal-year period but shall be in 
addition to the positions authorized in the 
previous fiscal year and to the annual per- 
sonnel levels required to continue the pro- 
grams of the Service. 

ic) The following amounts and: positions 
are authorized, in accordance with the pro+ 
visions of subsections (a) and (b), for the 
specific purposes noted: 
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(1) Patient care (direct and indirect): for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $11,000,000 and two hundred and forty 
positions; for the second fiscal year, $17,- 
000,000 and five hundred and forty positions; 
for the third fiscal year, $14,000,000 and four 
hundred and ten positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $9,000,000 and five hundred posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $7,000,000 
and four hundred and ninety positions. 

(2) Field health, excluding dental care 
(direct and indirect) : for the first fiscal year 
after enactment of this Act, $10,000,000 and 
two hundred and fifty positions; for the 
second fiscal year, $7,500,000 and one hun- 
dred and eighty-five positions; for the third 
fiscal year, $4,000,000 and one hundred and 
sixty positions; for the fourth fiscal year, 
$4,000,000 and one hundred and sixty posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $3,000,000 
and one hundred positions. 

(3) Dental care (direct and indirect): for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $900,000 and sixty positions; for the 
second fiscal year, $700,000 and seventy-five 
positions; for the third fiscal year, $700,000 
and seventy-five positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $600,000 and seventy-five posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $600,000 
and sixty positions. 

(4) Mental health: (A) Community men- 
tal health services: for the fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $1,100,000 and fifty 
positions; for the second fiscal year, $750,000 
and thirty positions; for the third fiscal 
year, $750,000 and thirty positions; for the 
fourth fiscal year, $750,000 and thirty posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $750,000 
and thirty positions; 

(B) Inpatient mental health services: for 
the first fiscal year after enactment of this 
Act, $400,000 and thirty positions; for the 
second fiscal year, $300,000 and twenty-two 
positions; for the third fiscal year, $300,000 
and twenty-three positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $300,000 and twenty-three posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $300,000 
and twenty-two positions; 

(C) Model dormitory mental health sery- 
ices: for the first fiscal year after enactment 
of this Act, $625,000 and fifty positions; for 
the second fiscal year, $625,000 and fifty posi- 
tions; for the third fiscal year, $625,000 and 
fifty positions; and for the fourth fiscal year, 
$625,000 and fifty positions; 

(D) Therapeutic and residential treat- 
ment centers: for the fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act, $200,000 and twelve posi- 
tions; for the second fiscal year, $150,000 and 
nine positions; for the third fiscal year, 
$150,000 and ten positions; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $150,000 and nine positions; and 
Zor the fifth fiscal year, $150,000 and ten 
Positions; and 

(E) Training of traditional Indian prac- 
titioners in mental health: for the first fiscal 
year after enactment of this Act, $75,000; 
for the second fiscal year, $75,000; for the 
third fiscal year, $50,000; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $50,000; and for the fifth fiscal 
year, $50,000. 

(5) Treatment and control of alcoholism: 
for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act, $8,000,000; for the second fiscal 
year, $3,000,000; for the third fiscal year, 
$3,000,000; for the fourth fiscal year, 
$3,000,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, 
$3,000,000. 

(6) Provision of health care personnel in 
primary and secondary Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools: for the first fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $1,000,000; for the 
second fiscal year, $1,200,000; for the third 
fiscal year, $1,200,000; for the fourth fiscal 
year, $1,200,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, 
$1,200,000. 

(7) Maintenance and repair (direct and 
indirect) : for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act, $6,000,000 and thirty posi- 
tions; for the second fiscal year, $4,000,000 
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and thirty positions; for the third fiscal year, 
$4,000,000 and thirty positions; for the 
fourth fiscal year, $4,000,000 and thirty posi- 
tions; and for the fifth fiscal year, $3,000,000 
and thirty positions. 

(d) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall expend directly or by con- 
tract not less than 1 per centum of the 
funds appropriated under the authorizations 
in each of the clauses (1) through (5) of 
subsection (c) for research in each of the 
areas of Indian health care for which such 
funds are authorized to be appropriated. 

TITLE IlI—HEALTH FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing inadequate, outdated, and otherwise un- 
satisfactory Service hospitals, health centers, 
health stations, and other Service facilities, 
the Secretary, acting through the Service, is 
suthorized to expend $561,000,000 over a fiye- 
fiscal-year period in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

(1) Hospitals: for the first fiscal year after 
enactment of this Act, $51,000,000; for the 
second fiscal year, $110,500,000; for the third 
fiscal year, $86,000,000; for the fourth fiscal 
year, $81,500,000; and for the fifth fiscal year, 
$115,000,000. 

(2) Health centers and health stations: 
for the first fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act, $4,000,000; for the second fiscal year, 
$6,000,000; for the third fiscal year, $6,000,000; 
for the fourth fiscal year, $10,000,000; and for 
the fifth fiscal year, $7,000,000. 

(3) Staff housing: for the first fiscal year 
after enactment of the Act, $14,500,000; for 
the second fiscal year, $26,000,000; for the 
third fiscal year, $11,500,000; for the fourth 
fiscal year, $20,000,000; and for the fifth 
fiscal year, $4,500,000. 

(4) Health facilities for primary and sec- 
ondary Bureau of Indian Affairs schools: 
$1,500,000 for each of the five fiscal years 
after enactment of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, is authorized to equip and staff such 
Services facilities at levels commensurate 
With their operation at optimum levels of 
effectiveness. 

(c) Prior to the expenditure of, or the 
making of any firm commitment to expend, 
any funds authorized in subsection (a), the 
Secretary, acting through the Service, shall— 

(1) consult with any Indian tribe to be 
significantly affected by any such expendi- 
ture for the purpose of determining and, 
wherever practicable, honoring tribal pref- 
erences concetning the size, location, type, 
and other characteristics of any facility on 
which such expenditure is to be made; and 

(2) be assured that, wherever practicable, 
such facility, no later than five years after 
its construction or renovation, shall meet the 
standards of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SAFE WATER AND SANITARY 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 302. (a) For the purpose of reducing 
health hazards, the Secretary is authorized 
to expend, pursuant to the Act of July 31, 
1959 (73 Stat. 267), $378,000,000 within a 
five-fiscal-year period following the enact- 
ment of this Act, in accordance with the 
schedule provided in subsection (b), to sup- 
ply unmet needs for safe water and sanitary 
waste disposal facilities in existing and new 
Indian homes and communities. 

(b) To effect the purpose of subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated: $78,- 
000,000 for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act; $75,000,000 for the second 
fiscal year; $75,000,000 for the third fiscal 
year; $75,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year; 
and $75,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to develop a plan, together with the 
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Secretaries of the Interlor and of Housing 
and Urban Development and upon consulta- 
tion with Indian tribes, to assure that the 
schedule provided for in subsection (b) will 
be met, Such plan shall be submitted to 
the Congress no later than ninety days from 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

PREFERENCE TO INDIANS AND INDIANS FIRMS 

Sec. 303. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, may utilize the negotiating au- 
thority of the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
861), to give preference to any Indian or any 
enterprise, partnership, corporation, or other 
type of business organization owned and 
controlled by an Indian or Indians (herein- 
after referred to as an “Indian firm”) in the 
construction and renovation of Service faciii- 
ties pursuant to section 301 and in the con- 
struction of safe water and sanitary waste 
disposal facilities pursuant to section 302, 
Such preference may be accorded by the Sec- 
retary unless he finds, pursuant to rules and 
regulations promulgated by him, that the 
project or function to be contracted for will 
not be satisfactory or such project or func- 
tion cannot be properly completed or main- 
tained under the proposed contract. The S2c- 
retary, in arriving at his finding, shall con- 
sider whether the Indian or Indian firm will 
be deficient with respect to (1) ownership 
and control by Indians, (2) equipment, (3) 
bookkeeping and accounting procedures, (4) 
substantive knowledge of the project or func- 
tion to be contracted for, (5) adequately 
trained personnel, or (6) other necessary 
components of contract performance. 

(b) For the purpose of implementing the 
provisions of this title, the Secretary shall 
assure that the rates of pay for personnel 
engaged in the construction or renovation 
of facilities constructed or renovated in whole 
or in part by funds made available pursuant 
to this title are not less than the prevailing 
local wage rates for similar work as deter- 
mined in accordance with the Act of March 
3, 1921 (46 Stat. 1491), as amended. 

TITLE IV—ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 


SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICARE ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 

Sec. 401. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
a Service facility (including a hospital or 
skilled nursing facility) , whether operated by 
the Service or by any Indian tribe or tribal 
organization, shall hereby be deemed to be a 
facility eligible for reimbursement under said 
title XVIII: Provided, That the requirements 
of subsection (b) are met. 

(b) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the 
facility meets the standards applicable to 
other hospitals and skilled nursing facilities 
eligibile for reimbursement under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
or, in the case of any facility existing at the 
time of enactment of this Act, that the Serv- 
ice has provided an acceptable written plan 
for bringing the facility into full compliance 
with such standards within two years from 
the date of acceptance of the plan by the 
Secretary. The Service facilities shall not be 
required to be licensed by any State or local- 
ity in which they are located: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Secretary shall include in his 
certifications appropriate assurances that 
such facilities meet standards equivalent to 
licensure requirements. 

(c) Any payments recelyed for services 
provided to beneficiaries hereunder shall not 
be considered in determining appropriations 
for health care and services to Indians. 

(a) Nothing herein authorizes the Secre- 
tary to provide services to an Indian benefi- 
ciary with coverage under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, in prefer- 
ence to an Indian beneficiary without such 
coverage. 
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SERVICES PROVIDED TO MEDICAID ELIGIBLE 
INDIANS 


Sec. 402. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, for the purpose of title 
, XIX of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
a Service facility (including a hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or intermediate care 
facility), whether operated by the Service 
or by an Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
shall hereby be deemed to be a facility eligi- 
ble for reimbursement under said title XIX: 
Provided, That the requirements of subsec- 
tion (c) are met, 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the appropriate State 
agency for the purpose of reimbursing such 
agency for health care and services provided 
in Service facilities to Indians who are bene- 
ficiaries under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended. 

(c) Prior to the provision of any care or 
service for which reimbursement may be 
made, the Secretary shall certify that the fa- 
cility meets the standards applicable to other 
hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, and in- 
termediate care facilities eligible for reim- 
bursement under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, or, in the case of any 
facility existing at the time of enactment of 
this Act, that the Service has provided an 
acceptable written plan for bringing the fa- 
cility into full compliance with such stand- 
ards within two years from the date of ac- 
ceptance of the plan by the Secretary. The 
Service facilities shall not be required to be 
licensed by any State or locality in which 
they are located: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary shall include in his certifications 
appropriate assurances that such facilities 
meet standards equivalent to licensure 
requirements. 

(d) Any payments received for services 
provided recipients hereunder shall not be 
considered in determining appropriations for 
the provision of health care and services to 


Indians, 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, with respect to amounts expended 
during any quarter as medical assistance un- 
der title XIX of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, for services which are included in 
the State plan and are received through a 
Service facility, whether operated by the 
Service or by an Indian tribe or tribal orga- 
nization, to individuals who are (i) eligible 
under the plan of the State under said title 
XIX and (ii) eligible for comprehensive 
health services under the Service program, 
the Federal medical assistance percentage 
under said title XIX shall be increased to 
100 per centum. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the Secretary to provide services to an Indian 
beneficiary with coverage under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, in pref- 
erence to an Indian beneficiary without such 
coverage. 

REPORT 

Sec. 403. The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report required by subsection (a) of 
section 601 a report on the amount and use 
of funds made available to the Service pur- 
suant to this title as a result of reimburse- 
ments through titles XVIII and XIX of 
the Social Security Act, as amended. 

TITLE V—HEALTH SERVICES FOR 
URBAN INDIANS 
PURPOSE 

Sec. 501. The purpose of this title is to en- 
courage the establishment of programs in 
urban areas to make health services more ac- 
cessible to the urban Indian population. 
CONTRACTS WITH URBAN INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 502. The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall enter into contracts with 
urban Indian organizations to assist such 

tions to establish and administer, 
in the urban centers in which such orga- 
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nizations are situated, programs which meet 
the requirements set forth in sections 503 
and 504. 

CONTRACT ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall place such conditions as 
he deems necessary in any contract which 
he makes with any urban Indian organiza- 
tion pursuant to this title. Such conditions 
shall include, but are not limited to, require- 
ments that the organization successfully 
undertake the following activities: 

(1) determine the population of urban 
Indians which are or could be recipients of 
health referral or care services; 

(2) identify all public and private health 
service resources within the urban center in 
which the organization is situated which are 
or may be available to urban Indians; 

(3) assist such resources in providing sery- 
ice to such urban Indians; 

(4) assist such urban Indians in becoming 
familiar with and utilizing such resources; 

(5) provide basic health education to such 
urban Indians; 

(6) establish and implement manpower 
training programs to accomplish the referral 
and education tasks set forth in clauses (3) 
through (5) of this subsection; 

(7) identify gaps between unmet health 
needs of urban Indians and the resources 
available to meet such needs; 

(8) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary and Federal, State, local, and other re- 
source agencies on methods of improving 
health service programs to meet the needs 
of urban Indians; and 

(9) where necessary, provide or contract 
for health care services to urban Indians. 

(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall by regulation prescribe the 
criteria for selecting urban Indian organiza- 
tions with which to contract pursuant to this 
title. Such criteria shall, among other factors, 
take into consideration: 

(1) the extent of the unmet health care 
needs of urban Indians in the urban center 
in question; 

(2) the size of the urban Indian popula- 
tion which is to receive assistance; 

(3) the relative accessibility which such 
population has to health care services in such 
urban center; 

(4) the extent, if any, to which the project 
would duplicate any previous or current pub- 
lic or private health services project funded 
by another source in such urban center; 

(5) the appropriateness and likely effec- 
tiveness of a project assisted pursuant to this 
title in such urban center; 

(6) the existence of an urban Indian or- 
ganization capable of performing the activ- 
ities set forth in subsection (b) and of en- 
tering into a contract with the Secretary 
pursuant to this title; and 

(7) the extent of existing or likely future 
participation in such activities by appro- 
priate health and health-related Federal, 
State, local, and other resource agencies. 

OTHER CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 504. (a) Contracts with urban Indian 
organizations pursuant to this title shall be 
in accordance with all Federal contracting 
laws and regulations except that, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, such contracts may 
be negotiated without advertising and need 
not conform to the provisions of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (48 Stat. 793), as amended. 

(b) Payments under any contracts pur- 
suant to this title may be made in advance or 
by way of reimbursement and in such in- 
stallments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the Secretary may, at the 
request or consent of an urban Indian or- 
ganization, revise or amend any contract 
made by him with such organization pur- 
suant to this title as necessary to carry out 
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the purposes of this title: Provided, however, 
That, whenever an urban Indian organiza- 
tion requests retrocession of the Secretary 
for any contract entered into pursuant to 
this title, such retrocession shall become 
effective upon a date specified by the Secre- 
tary not more than one hundred and twenty 
days from the date of the request by the or- 
ganization or at such later date as may be 
mutually agreed to by the Secretary and the 
organization. 

(a) Contracts with urban Indian orga- 
nizations and regulations adopted pursuant 
to this title shall include provisions to assure 
the fair and uniform provision to urban 
Indians of services and assistance under such 
contracts by such organizations. 


REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Sec. 505. For each fiscal year during which 
an urban Indian organization receives or ex- 
pends funds pursuant to a contract under 
this title, such organization shall submit to 
@ contract under this title, such organiza- 
tion shall submit to the Secretary a report 
including information gathered pursuant to 
section 503(a) (7) and (8), information on 
activities conducted by the organization 
pursuant to the contract, an accounting of 
the amounts and purposes for which Federal 
funds were expended, and such other in- 
formation as the Secretary may request. The 
reports and records of the urban Indian or- 
ganization with respect to such contract or 
grant shall be subject to audit by the Secre- 
tary and the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 506. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this title: $5,- 
000,000 for the first fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act; $10,000,000 for the second 
fiscal year; and $15,000,000 for the third fiscal 
year. 

REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 507. Within six months after the end 
of the second fiscal year after enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary, acting through the 
Service and with the assistance of the urban 
Indian organizations which have entered in- 
to contracts pursuant to this title, shall 
review the program established under this 
title and submit to the Congress his assess- 
ment thereof and recommendations for any 
further legislative efforts he deems necessary 
to meet the purpose of this title. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 

Sec. 601. (a) The Secretary shall report 
annually to the President and the Congress 
on progress made in effecting the purposes 
of this Act. Within three months after the 
end of the fourth fiscal year after enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall review 
the programs established or assisted pur- 
suant to this Act and shall submit to the 
Congress his assessment thereof and rec- 
ommendations of additional programs or ad- 
ditional assistance necessary to, at a mini- 
mum, provide health services to Indians, 
and insure a health status ‘or Indians, which 
are at a parity with the health services avail- 
able to, and the health status of, the general 
population. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary $150,000 to sup- 
port a one-year study by the National In- 
dian Health Board of mental health prob- 
lems, including alcoholism and related prob- 
lems, among Indians, The study, together 
with any recommendations the Board may 
have for legislative or administrative actions 
to remedy such problems, shall be submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary no later 
than thirty days after the study’s completion. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 602. (a) (1) Within three months from 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall, to the extent practicable, con- 
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sult with national and regional Indian orga- 
nizations to consider and formulate ap- 
propriate rules and regulations to imple- 
ment the provisions of this Act. 

(2) Within four months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish proposed rules and regulations in the 
Federal Register for the purpose of receiving 
comments from interested parties. 

(3) Within six months from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
promulgate rules and regulations to im- 
plement the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to revise 
and amend any rules or regulations promul- 
gated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That, 
prior to any revision or amendment to such 
rules or regulations, the Secretary shall, to 
the extent practicable, consult with ap- 
propriate national or regional Indian orga- 
nizations and shall publish any proposed 
revision or amendment in the Federal Reg- 
ister not less than sixty days prior to the 
effective date of such revision or amend- 
ment in order to provide adequate notice to, 
and receive comments from, other interested 
parties. 

LEASES WITH INDIAN TRIBES 

Sec. 603. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, to en- 
ter into leases with Indian tribes for periods 
not in excess of twenty years. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 

Sec. 604. The funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Program accomplishments 


Health improvements, CY 1955-1972, and 


Influenza and pneumonia 
Certain diseases of early infancy. 
Tuberculosis, all forms. 


Congenital malformations 
Incidence rates: 

New active tuberculosis cases. 

Trachoma 


Increased use of services, FY 1955-1973, 
and percent increase: 
Hospital admissions. 
Woman provided family planning sery- 
ices 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure for me to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee in retintroduc- 
ing the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act. This legislation was approved unan- 
imously by the Senate on November 25 
but because its approval came late in the 
last Congress the House did not have 
enough time to act. The health problems, 
however, which daily confront our Indian 
citizens still remain, making this legisla- 
tion just as necessary and just as impor- 
tant. 

This legislation, which is virtually sim- 
ilar to the legislation approved by the 
Senate in November, is designed to re- 
solve in & reasonable and rational way, 
the major health needs of the American 
Indian. But more importantly, this legis- 
lation represents a major commitment to 
eliminate the current deficiencies in In- 
dian health care services and to 
strengthen the role of the Indian Health 
Service in achieving that goal. 


Mr. President, my views on this legisla- 
tion as I outlined them in November have 
not changed, but they do bear repeating. 

This legislation is significant because 
its central objective is to redraw the leg- 
islative authority of the Indian Health 
Service so that it might better meet the 
contemporary health needs of Indian 
people. It has become increasingly clear 
that the existing authority of the Indian 
Health Service is no longer capable of 
meeting the ever pressing health prob- 
lems of its clients and clearly needs new 
tools, resources, and innovative programs 
to meet those needs. That is the basic 
purpose of this bill. 

But’more importantly, this legislation 
was designed to be responsive as well. For 
far too long the Indian Health Service 
and the Indian people themselves have 
experienced Government policies which 
resulted in inadequate funds, inadequate 
manpower, and inadequate facilities. In 
the place of a comprehensive plan to 
meet the health needs of Indian people, 
Government policies have had the effect 
of a bandaid. Budgets for the Indian 
Health Service were often designed to 
meet the minimum needs of patient care 
and field health services. And in partic- 
ular, construction funds for the Indian 
Health Service have been totally inade- 
quate to meet the glaring need for better 
facilities. With only a few construction 
projects authorized each year, some of 
which were the result of congressional 
intervention, the Indian Health Service 
has had to face continued deterioration 
in most of its facilities and had to do 
what it could to keep them going for yet 
another year, despite the knowledge that 
most of these facilities were out of date, 
beyond repair, and unsafe. 

It is no wonder then that the Indian 
Health Service has been reduced to run- 
ning a program which would be best de- 
scribed as a gamble, and at worst, a dis- 
aster. This legislation is, in essence, a 
comprehensive plan designed to meet the 
total health needs of Indian people in a 
way that is neither haphazard nor un- 
coordinated. Perhaps this element of this 
bill is its most redeeming feature. Only 
through a long range plan can we hope 
to meet the health needs of Indians with 
assurance of success not only for the 
Indian Health Service but to those many 
Indians who have suffered with the in- 
adequacies of Indian health care pro- 


grams. 

To be more specific, this bill seeks to 
accomplish the following objectives: 

To assure an adequate health man- 
power base to provide proper health 
services to Indians and a sufficient cadre 
of trained Indian professionals and other 
health workers to permit Indian com- 
munities to have a maximum voice in 
shaping those services; 

To assure the elimination of the enor- 
mous backlog among Indians of unmet 
health needs and essential patient care; 

To construct modern, efficient hospi- 
tals and other health care facilities sery- 
ing Indians where none exist and ren- 
ovate the existing facilities, most of 
which are in a state of general deteriora- 
tion; 

To overcome the adverse effects of un- 
safe water supplies and unsanitary waste 
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disposal systems in Indian communities 
and homes; 

To enable Indian people to exercise 
their citizenship rights to a broader 
range of national health resources; and 

To assist urban Indians both to gain 
access to those community health re- 
sources available to them as citizens and 
to provide primary health care services 
where those resources are inadequate or 
inaccessible. 

Mr. President, these objectives repre- 
sent both the basic outline of this legis- 
lation and the comprehensive plan that 
the Indian Health Service needs to meet 
the total health needs of the Indian peo- 
ple. In the case of each objective, the 
committee has clearly documented its 
need, and the provisions in the bill are 
designed to realize that objective. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention 
to review, in detail, the entire provisions 
of this bill. Rather, it is my objective to 
highlight three provisions of significant 
importance to the Indian Health Serv- 
ice and the basis for them. 


INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 


First, the degree of success of any 
health care delivery system is often 
measured by the extent to which its 
manpower—doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and other health personnel—meets the 
needs of the population it serves. Effec- 
tive health personnel are a primary fac- 
tor in the provision of quality health 
care; where manpower is in short supply 
or underutilized the health care system 
is placed in serious jeopardy. These state- 
ments are particularly applicable to the 
Indian Health Service. At a time when 
Indians are expressing increasing con- 
fidence in the Indian Health Service by 
making greater use of its services, its 
capacity to fully meet this demand is 
being crippled by a manpower shortage 
of serious dimensions. 

A combination of events has produced 
a manpower shortage of severe, if not 
crisis, proportions Zor the Indian Health 
Service. 

First, the Indian Health Service has 
experienced a sharp increase in demand 
for its services. The result has been that 
the existing manpower is inadequate to 
effectively serve the increased number 
of Indian patients. 

Second, the end of the military draft 
has eliminated a stable supply of man- 
power. 

Finally, Federal programs and policies 
designed to provide medical manpower 
to rural areas have proved largely inef- 
fective. 

These factors have combined to jeop- 
ardize the capacity of the Indian Health 
Service to deliver quality health care to 
Indians. An analysis of existing pro- 
grams and policies as to their potential 
for resolving this problem convinced me 
and the committee that a new approach 
was necessary to solve the total man- 
power needs of the IHS service. In this 
context, title I of the bill contains pro- 
visions which would achieve the follow- 
ing objectives: 

First, that an Indian oriented health 
manpower program be established. 

Second, that the health manpower 
program be designed to support the 
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broad objective of eliminating health 
manpower shortages in all health care 
areas affecting the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. 

Third, that the various elements of the 
health manpower program be interre- 
lated and be subject to effective coordi- 
nation and management. 

Fourth, that the administration of an 
Indian oriented health manpower pro- 
gram be assigned to the Indian Health 
Service. 

Fifth, that a scholarship program be 
designed to specifically increase the sup- 
ply of health professionals for the Indian 
Health Service. 

Sixth, that the scholarship program 
provide sufficient financial support to 
attract highly qualified participants, es- 
pecially Indians, and to fully meet their 
educational needs. 

Title I contains six separate but inter- 
related programs designed specifically to 
meet the health manpower needs of the 
Indian Health Service and to produce 
more Indian health professionals. The 
committee assigned the administration 
of this comprehensive “package” of pro- 
grams to the Indian Health Service be- 
cause it believes that the IHS, as an 
established agency with the specific mis- 
sion to provide health care to Indians, 
possesses the necessary administrative 
machinery and the relevant expertise to 
effectively manage those programs. More 
importantly, however, the committee 


expects that under this administrative 
assignment the Indian Health Service 
will quickly realize that it is in their own 
“self-interest” to assure the successful 
implementation of 


these programs. 
Failure to do so will surely plunge the 
Indian Health Service into a prolonged 
and likely dangerous manpower short- 
age. 

This linkage of agency self-interest 
and manpower programs represents a 
significant change in the present ap- 
proach to administering Federal health 
manpower programs. Instead of con- 
tinuing to follow the pattern of unre- 
lated manpower programs, most of 
which are administered by colleges and 
universities on behalf of individual stu- 
dents, title I definitely establishes in the 
Indian Health Service a manpower pro- 
gram to directly service the interests of 
that agency. No longer will the Indian 
Health Service have to wait for assist- 
ance, often in vain, from other program 
sources but will be able to control events 
so as to realize its manpower objectives 
on a rational basis. 

Of equal importance, this legislation 
seeks to meet the -objective of Indian 
self-determination by developing a 
health manpower program which em- 
phasizes the recruitment and training 
of Indians so that we can increase the 
number of Indian health personnel car- 
ing for their own people. It is my per- 
sonal hope that by the end of the decade 
we will witness a substantial growth in 
the number of Indian doctors, adminis- 
trators, nurses, and other allied health 
personnel serving Indian people. 

Mr. President, the health manpower 
shortage in the Indian Health Service is 
a critical problem, but current policies 
are clearly unresponsive and the problem 
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can no longer be ignored for at the heart 
of the Indian Health Service is its medi- 
cal personnel. Without adequate person- 
nel increased support for patient care 
and other health care programs of the 
IHS, services would be irrelevant. Title I 
represents a major step toward solving 
the manpower needs of the Indian 
Health Service, but in a larger sense it 
represents an effort to establish a per- 
manent source for supplying the neces- 
sary health personnel to serve the needs 
of Indian people. In summary, title I is 
one of the most important elements of 
this legislation. 
PATIENT CARE SERVICES 


Mr. President, another element of ma- 
jor importance to the Indian Health 
Service in the bill are the provisions of 
title IT dealing with patient care services. 
It is the primary mission of the Indian 
Health Service to deliver quality health 
care services to Indian people, yet, the 
Indian Health Service must confront not 
only the health problems of Indians but 
the reality that present resources are 
inadequate to treat those that are ill and 
the conditions that produce disease and 
illness. Since the organization of the 
Indian Health Service in 1955, a number 
of serious health problems have been re- 
solved. According to Dr. Emory Johnson, 
the Director of the Indian Health 
Service: 

The decline in deaths from tubercu- 
losis, diseases of infancy, influenza, 
pneumonia, and _ gastro-intestinal ill- 
nesses has been dramatic. Strides also 
have been made in correcting environ- 
mental deficiencies such as inadequate 
housing and water disposal facilities, that 
gives rise to a high incidence of disease 
and premature deaths. 


But Dr. Johnson also notes that: 

Although the gap has narrowed between 
the Indian and Alaska Native state of health 
and that of the rest of the nation it is still 
far below national standards. Infant death 
rates are 1.4 times higher than the U.S. all 
races rate, gastroenteric death rate is 4 
times higher, and the incidence of tubercu- 
losis is 8 times as high. 


In addition, the rates of certain 
diseases afflicting Indian people par- 
ticularly, have’ risen dramatically over 
the years. For example, otitis media, a 
disease of the ear, increased 74 percent 
between 1965 and 1971, strep throat 
and scarlet fever, 218 percent, and influ- 
enza by 243 percent. In addition, the inci- 
dence of venereal disease has increased 
dramatically from 1962 to 1971, the 
syphilis incidence rate rose by 117 per- 
cent, the gonorrhea rate by 79 percent. 
Finally, the rate of alcoholism among 
Indian people has produced a health 
problem of immense proportions. 

Mr. President, these statistics reveal 
some of the dimensions to the problem. 
But what is more significant is the pov- 
erty and the environment which charac- 
terize Indian life on a day to day basis. 
It is these conditions which the Indian 
Health Service must also confront, in 
addition to the immediate problems of 
treating illness. In short, the Indian 
Health Service has an immense responsi- 
bility to not only manage the health 
needs of Indian people but to assist in 
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the elimination of some of the condi- 
tions that cause illness itself. 

Let me assure the Senate that the 
Indian Health Service has made great 
progress over the past 20 years, but it is 
also clear that the Indian Health Service 
now needs additional resources if it is 
to be sustained in its effort to meet the 
ever increasing demand for compre- 
hensive health care services. Title II of 
the bill represents a major program to 
meet the current needs of the Indian 
Health Service. In brief it is a program 
designed to expand the treatment of 
acute as well as chronic diseases, to elim- 
inate the incredible backlog in surgical 
cases and dental care, to confront the 
deficiencies in mental health care, to 
provide funds to maintain and repair 
IHS facilities, and, of equal importance, 
to promote community health field 
services. Title II anticipates that over 
a 5-year period the Indian Health 
Service will be able to realize the objec- 
tive of a long range health care strategy 
designed to strengthen the capacity of 
the Indian Health Service, and to assure 
delivery of quality health services for 
Indian people. 

INDIAN HEALTH AND SANITATION FACILITIES 


Mr. President, the third element of 
major importance to the Indian Health 
Service is the commitment contained in 
title ITI to provide the funds necessary to 
replace or refurbish deficient IHS facili- 
ties. In addition, title III contairs funds 
to expand the work of the Indian Health 
Service in the field of sanitation. In 
both instances, the need is clearly 
evident. 

Mr. President, there is an obvious and 
significant relationship between the 
standard of care and the quality of the 
facilities through which health care is 
provided. Inadequate, outmoded, or un- 
safe hospitals or other health facilities 
inhibit the potential for quality health 
care. Moreover, recruitment and reten- 
tion of highly competent personnel at all 
levels is frustrated, if not made impos- 
sible where facilities are inadequate to 
provide even the most basic of health 
services. In this connection, if we fail to 
appreciate the relationship between re- 
cruitment and quality facilities we will 
have surely misunderstood the problem. 

The Indian Health Service provides 
health services to Indian people through 
a network of 51 hospitals, 83 health cen- 
ters, and over 300 health stations and 
clinics. But by anyone’s measure, most of 
these facilities, especially the hospitals, 
are either outmoded, unsafe, or inade- 
quate. The Joint Commission on Accred- 
itation of Hospitals, for example, re- 
ported that of the 51 IHS hospitals, only 
22 percent are accredited. Yet, at the 
present rate of response, the Indian 
Health Service could not expect to meet 
most of these deficiencies for many 
years. What is needed therefore is a 
plan which will rationally allocate scarce 
Federal resources so that these deficien- 
cies can be met within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. 

Title III provides sufficient funds to 
meet IHS needs over a 5-year period ac- 
cording to a priority plan. In my opinion, 
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this is a significant step to manage Fed- 
eral funds, while solving an important 
problem which is fundamental to the 
capacity of the Indian Health Service to 
provide quality health care. 

In addition, title III provides funds to 
accelerate the work of the Indian Health 
Service in the field of sanitation. The 
need for essential safe water and sani- 
tary waste disposal facilities is clear in 
the face of the relationship between the 
incidence of disease caused by the con- 
tamination in poor water and unsanitary 
waste disposal. Public Law 86-121 au- 
thorizes the Indian Health Service to 
construct sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties and develop clear water supply sys- 
tems. Progress has been significant, but 
here again the need is greater than the 
available resources. Title ITI will provide 
over a 5-year period substantial assist- 
ance to supply unmet needs for safe 
water and sanitary waste disposal facil- 
ities in Indian homes and communities. 
This one provision will, in my view, pro- 
mote a lasting preventive health care 
program which is so essential in reliev- 
ing Indian people of the very conditions 
which so affect their daily health. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice is the chief instrument through 
which a whole range of health care serv- 
ices are provided to the Indian people. 
Yet, the evidence clearly demonstrates 
that the time has come to strengthen 
that instrument. This bill was designed 
primarily to serve the needs of the In- 
dian Health Service by providing in- 
creased manpower, by expanding its ca- 
pacity to deal with illness and disease, 
and by committing resources to acquiring 
better facilities. The provisions of the 
bill dealing with manpower, services, and 
facilities are all interrelated, each de- 
pending on the other to assure a total 
response to the health needs of Indian 
people. Without a total commitment of 
funds to one or the other of these pro- 
visions the capacity of the Indian Health 
Service to mount a sustained effort would 
be jeopardized. 

Mr. President, the purpose then of this 
bill is to give the Indian Health Service 
the financial and human resources to 
assure the success of a total comprehen- 
sive effort to promote better health and 
better health care among Indian people. 
In the belief that this effort is a worthy 
one I commend this legislation to the 
Senate and urge its passage. 

Mr. President, the “case” for this bill 
is clear and convincing and circum- 
stances have not changed the need for 
this legislation. Yet, the projected def- 
icits of the Federal Government have 
raised a substantial question in my mind 
as to whether or not we can afford this 
bill in view of its $1.6 billion cost. In ad- 
dition, the President’s request for a mor- 
atorium on the enactment of new pro- 
grams in this fiscal year suggested the 
potential for little progress at best and a 
veto at worst. 

I remain committed, however, to mov- 
ing this bill forward, but in view of the 
reality of the budget and the President’s 
requested moratorium I think it impor- 
tant that we modify the bill in such a 
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way so as to blunt the impact of this 
legislation on the Federal budget. I am 
convinced that there exists approaches 
which will accomplish this objective 
without unduly affecting the capacity of 
the Indian Health Service to meet the 
ever increasing demands for better serv- 
ices and programs. It is essential that we 
do so and I am sure that in the spirit 
of cooperation that marked the devel- 
opment of this bill in the 93d Congress 
we will find the way. 

Mr. President, this legislation is a ma- 
jor step in the development of policies 
and programs which will result in prog- 
ress for our Indian citizens and I am 
proud to be associated with this effort. 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 523. A bill to provide that United 
States Flag Day shall be a legal public 
holiday. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to provide that United 
States Flag Day shall be a legal public 
holiday. 

It is noteworthy that, although the 
United States is one of the world’s 
youngest nations, the U.S. flag is one of 
the oldest national emblems. It predates 
the present Union Jack of Great Britain 
and the French and Italian flags. Back 
in 1775, the Continental Congress named 
a committee composed of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Lynch, and Benjamin 
Harrison to develop a design for a new 
national emblem. As a result, on June 14, 
1777, the Continental Congress, sitting in 
Philadelphia, resolved: 

That the flag of the United States shall be 
of thirteen stripes of alternate red and white, 
with a union of thirteen stars of white in a 
blue field, representing the new constella- 
tion. 


There is a tradition that the first flag 
was made by Mrs. John Ross, familiarly 
known as Betsy Ross, of 239 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, at the request of Gen. 
George Washington. As a matter of fact, 
the Ross home is now a national shrine 
and may be visited by citizens interested 
in seeing where the Stars and Stripes 
originally came into being. 

It is reported that George Washington 
described the makeup of the new flag as 
follows: 

We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity, representing lib- 
erty. 


According to one story, General Wash- 
ington himself had a hand in designing 
the flag. A star with six points had orig- 
inally been suggested. General Wash- 
ington, it is said, did not like this—per- 
haps because the British flag contained 
six-pointed stars—and he folded a piece 
of paper and cut across it with scissors, 
making a five-pointed star. 

Throughout the years after the Revo- 
lution, the observance of the anniversary 
of the original adoption of the flag grew 
slowly throughout the country. In 1893, 
the mayor of Philadelphia, after receiv- 
ing a resolution of the Society of Colo- 
nial Dames of Pennsylvania, ordered the 
display of the flag on the public build- 
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ings in the city. A direct descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin, Mrs. Elizabeth Du- 
ane Gillespie, president of the Colonial 
Dames at the time, offered the resolution 
which proposed that the day be known 
thereafter as Flag Day and that the flag 
be displayed by all citizens on their resi- 
dences and on all business places as well 
as on public buildings. 

The anniversary, however, has never 
been designated as a legal holiday. It is 
customary to hold the celebration in the 
Betsy Ross House in Philadelphia and 
the Patriotic Order of the Sons of Amer- 
ica place a wreath on the grave of Betsy 
Ross in Mount Moriah Cemetery in 
Philadelphia. Generally the Daughters of 
the American Revolution observe the day 
with ceremonies, as do the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. President, it is my feeling that it 
would be well for us to pause each year 
to commemorate the anniversary of our 
national flag. I propose that June 14 be 
designated as “United States Flag Day” 
to indicate very clearly that it is the flag 
of the United States of America which 
we are honoring. The establishment of 
U.S. Flag Day as a national holiday 
would give us the opportunity to reflect 
on the ideals of the Founding Fathers 
which have enabled this country to be- 
conie the great and strong nation that 

tis. 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 524. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act to pro- 
vide for the extension and revision there- 
of. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1975 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, to- 
day I am introducing the Community 
Mental Health Centers Amendments of 
1975. I have cosponsored and will sup- 
port S. 66, introduced on January 15, 
1975, and ordered reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which includes an extension of the 
community mental health centers legis- 
lation. My reason for introducing a sep- 
arate bill for community mental health 
centers relates to the importance of en- 
actment of this legislation before June 30, 
1975. If for any reason, the omnibus 
S. 66 should fail to be enacted into law, 
it will be important that other centers 
legislation, such as this bill, be ready for 
movement through the Congress. 

Mr, President, my bill revises the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act to 
consolidate all the existing grant author- 
ities into programs of grants for plan- 
ning and development, startup costs 
including costs of construction and reno- 
vation, ard initial operating costs. All 
centers are required to move toward 
comprehensive services which include the 
five essential services under the cur- 
rent program as well as specialized sery- 
ices to children, the elderly, alcoholics 
and drug dependent persons. In addition, 
centers which have come to the end of 
their 8-year program support may be 
provided up to 5 additional years of 
financial distress grants for the differ- 
ence between costs and payments from 
non-Federal sources. A special grant 
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program for consultation and education 
is established. 

Community mental health centers en- 
courage community care with a mini- 
mum of institutional confinement, which 
means that to the extent possible, the 
patient is responsible for the fulfiliment 
of his own treatment plan while continu- 
ing as a self-reliant, tax-paying member 
of the community. Community mental 
health centers that have been in opera- 
tion 3 years or longer have clearly 
demonstrated that their impact reduces 
the State mental hospital populations. 
The center system places major atten- 
tion on the development of a preventive 
approach with better and more efficient 
utilization of limited professional man- 
power. 

The Congress is clearly on record as 
supporting the development of com- 
munity mental health centers for all of 
the 1,500 catchment areas in the coun- 
try. When the 1,500 centers are opera- 
tional, center services will be available to 
everyone throughout the Nation. Cur- 
rently, approximately 600 centers have 
been federally funded. 

Mr. President, it is very important to 
the 1 person in 10 who will, at some 
time, need mental health care that we 
make every effort to assure that the leg- 
islation be extended so that everyone in 
need will have access to good mental 
health services in his own community. 
I urge all Members of this body to sup- 
port enactment of the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Amendments of 1975. 


By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. 
Bayu, Mr. PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. CULVER, Mr. STONE, 
Leany, Mr. CHILES, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. ROBERT C. Byrp, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Moss, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
Burpvick, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Gary Hart, Mr. HASKELL, 
and Mr. BUMPERS) : 

S. 525. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to freeze medicare deductibles. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 
FREEZING MEDICARE DEDUCTIBLES AND COPAY- 

MENTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
I am reintroducing with Senator CLARK 
and 35 other Senators a bill to freeze the 
1974 levels the medicare deductibles and 
copayments which patients have to pay. 
Under present medicare law these pay- 
ments automatically go up annually as 
the average daily cost of hospital care 
increases. These payments went up in 
January of 1975. It is unconscionable to 
force older Americans to bear the brunt 
of inflation. 

Last year we introduced legislation to 
freeze the deductibles at 1974 levels. Un- 
fortunately, no action was taken on our 
bill. This year I hope we can take quick 
action in conjunction with the House to 
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pass this bill. I am pleased that Con- 
gressman JAMES Corman, of California, a 
senior Democrat on the Ways and Means 
Health Subcommittee, has introduced 
this bill in the House. 

There is no doubt that the cost of hos- 
pitalization has increased since medi- 
care was enacted in 1965. But we cannot 
keep putting heavier cost burdens 
squarely on the shoulders of the poor, 
sick, elderly members of our population 
whose incomes are frozen. 

The sad fact is that the 23 million 
medicare beneficiaries are paying more 
of their own money out of pocket for 
medical expenses than they were before 
medicare was enacted. Since medicare 
was enacted, premium and coinsurance 
rates have shot up 110 percent. It is time 
to put a stop to this cost burden which 
hits hardest at those who can least af- 
ford it. 

The average out-of-pocket payment 
for Americans aged 65 and over has 
grown from $234 in 1966 to $311 in 1973, 
the latest year for which complete sta- 
tistics are available. 

In Connecticut alone, over 290,000 
Americans enrolled in medicare would 
have more for hospital care. 

If this bill is not enacted, medicare 
patients will have to pay the first $92 of 
these hospital bills rather than the first 
$84. 

Because of the increase in the hospital 
deductible, present law also requires 
other cost increases. Thus, when a medi- 
care beneficiary has a hospital stay of 
more than 60 days he will be forced to 
pay $23 a day for the 61st through 
the 90th day, up from the present $21 
per day. If he has a post-hospital stay of 
over 20 days in an extended care facility, 
he will be forced to pay $11.50 per day 
instead of the present $10.50. 

And if a medicare beneficiary ever 
needs more than 90 days of hospital care, 
his “lifetime reserve” of 60 days will cost 
him $46 a day instead of the present $42 
per day. 

Under our proposal the deductibles 
would be kept at their present level. That 
means the 1st day of hospital care will 
cost $84 instead of $92. The deductible 
for the 61st to the 90th day will cost $21 
instead of $23. The deductible for ex- 
tended care after 20 days will cost $10.50 
instead of $11.50. And the deductible for 
the medicare lifetime reserve will cost 
$42 instead of $46. 

It is time once and for all to put an 
end to these additional cost burdens on 
older Americans who cannot afford to 
shoulder them. 

Our proposal will provide long over- 
due relief to millions of older Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cer- 
tain tables I have had prepared be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEDICARE DEDUCTIBLES ANO COPAYMENTS 


Ribicoff- 


ist day hospital deductibie 

Gist to 90th day hospital deductible.” 
Extended care after 20 days. 

Lifetime reserve days 
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INCREASES IN DEDUCTIBLES SINCE MEDICARE ENACTED 


A Lifetime 
For benefit period reserve 
beginning in— days 


MEDICARE COSTS AND THE ELDERLY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation with Senator 
Risrcorr and 35 of our colleagues to roll 
back the cost of medicare deductibles 
and copayments to 1974 levels. 

On January 1, the cost of entering a 
hospital, staying in a hospital longer 
than 60 days, or staying in a nursing 
home longer than 20 days all automati- 
cally increased by almost 10 percent. We 
are offering this legislation because older 
Americans should not have to bear the 
burden of inflation, especially when it 
affects their health. On January 1, the 
deductible—the amount a hospital pa- 
tient must pay before medicare takes 
over—increased from $84 to $92. The co- 
insurance charges—the portion of costs 
that patients must pay for hospital stays 
longer than 60 days and for nursing home 
care after 20 days—increased by 10 per- 
cent. 

The increase means that medicare 
beneficiaries have to pay $23 a day in- 
stead of the 1974 level of $21 a day for 
the 6ist through the 90th day in the 
hospital, and $46 a day instead of the 
1974 level of $42 a day for the 9ist 
through the 150th day in the hospital. 

For a post-hospital stay in a nursing 
home of more than 20 days, the coinsur- 
ance increased from $10.50 a day to 
$11.50 per day. This legislation would 
negate the 1975 increases. The following. 
table illustrates the impact of the Rib’ 
coff-Clark medicare proposal: 


MEDICARE DEDUCTIBLES AND COINSURANCE 


Proposed 
levels 
under 

Ribicott- 
Clark 
proposal 


Present 
levels 
for 1975 
$84. 00 

21.00 

42. 00 

10,50 


ist toy hospital deductible 
6ist es 90th day hospital copay- 


Almost 1 out of every 4 aan and dis- 
abled medicare beneficiaries will be hos- 
pitalized this year, a total of over 512 
million people. And it is certain that the 
increased cost of health care will fall the 
hardest on the aged and infirm. This 
seems especially unfair because they have 
been pressed the hardest by the dual 
pressures of inflation and recession. In 
Iowa alone, over 390,000 people could 
be affected by the increased costs in med- 
icare. 

Many older people have been forced 
to eliminate items which are essential to 
even a minimum standard of living. Be- 
cause of the economic crisis, they are 
paying a disproportionate share of their 
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incomes for essentials like food, fuel, 
utilities and health care right now, and 
under the President’s recent economic 
proposals, older people would have to 
spend an even greater amount of their 
income for these items. By rolling back 
the cost of medicare to 1974 levels, we 
can help avoid some of the additional 
cost burdens which face older Americans 
in 1975. 

That is why it is vitally important that 
Congress act favorably and expeditious- 
ly on this important measure. 

The deductibles and coinsurance costs 
under medicare have risen tremendously 
over the past 7 years. At the end of 1968, 
for example, the hospital deductible was 
$40, Today it is $92. This represents an 
increase of over 125 percent. 

This legislation will cost approximate- 
ly $70 million for 1975. Now, that is a 
lot of money, but when it comes to the 
health and well-being of older citizens; 
it is money well spent. Older Americans 
have suffered too much already—rolling 
back the cost of medicare deductibles 
and copayments would be a great help 
to them. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, today I am 
joining Senator Risicorr and Senator 
CLARK, the principal sponsors, in intro- 
ducing a bill to freeze at present levels 
the deductibles which medicare patients 
must pay. Under the present Social Se- 
curity Act, these payments increase an- 
nually as the average daily cost of hos- 
pital care increases. 

These increases have caused great 
hardship for many of our senior citizens. 
Since 1966, when the medicare program 
was enacted, the inpatient deductible has 
risen from $40 to $84 in 1974. Unless the 
bill introduced today is enacted into law, 
the deductible will rise this year to $92. 
Especially at a time when the costs of 
food, clothing, and shelter continue to 
go up, it is unconscionable to add this 
additional financial burden on the 
shoulders of our senior citizens. 

My State of Florida has well over a 
million senior citizens. Many of them 
live on fixed incomes and have been 
especially hurt by the galloping inflation 
which our country is experiencing. These 
citizens, who have worked hard and con- 
tributed so much to the development of 
our society, deserve better. At the very 
least, the Congress should make sure that 
they are not penalized in receiving medi- 
cal care for increased medical costs over 
which they have no control. 

Because of these reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge the Congress to adopt this 
legislation. 


By Mr. HASKELL (for himself, 
Mr. Gary W. Hart, Mr. McGee, 
and Mr. HANSEN) : 

S. 532. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to amend retroactive- 
ly regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture pertaining to the computation of 
price support payments under the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 in order to in- 
sure the equitable treatment of ranch- 
ers and farmers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing a bill I sponsored in 
the last Congress on behalf of wool 
growers in Colorado and other States. 
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During 1969-70 they consigned their 
wool to a marketing agency in Den- 
ver and received from that com- 
pany promissory notes on which wool in- 
centive payments were made. They then 
had their 1972 payments withheld by the 
Department of Agriculture because the 
Department found the earlier payments 
had been improperly determined under 
existing regulations. This decision has 
caused considerable hardship for those 
affected producers who acted in good 
faith in consigning their wool to a mar- 
keting agency they considered to be fi- 
nancially responsible. My bill would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the neces- 
sary authority to retroactively amend 
existing regulations governing the com- 
putation of wool price support payments 
and to provide for a reconsideration of 
these cases. 

The administration supports the bill 
and it passed the Senate unanimous- 
ly last year. Unfortunately, the House 
of Representatives did not have a chance 
to act on it before the 93d Congress ad- 
journed. I hope the 94th Congress will 
enact it swiftly so that the affected grow- 
ers can have the opportunity to have 
their cases reviewed and to receive what- 
ever compensation they may be entitled 
to. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 534. A bill to provide an income tax 
credit for certain expenses incurred in 
furnishing or obtaining a higher educa- 
tion (including postsecondary trade and 
vocational schools) ; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the 93d Congress I introduced legislation 
which would provide a tax credit against 
individual income for certain expenses 
incurred at an institution of higher 
learning. I introduced a similar bill in 
the 91st Congress. 

The Senate has recognized the grow- 
ing problem of financial hardship of pro- 
viding higher education and passed leg- 
islation of this type several times. Un- 
fortunately, the House of Representa- 
tives has consistently refused to accept 
the Senate’s solution to this problem, 
arguing that the loss of tax revenues 
justified the rejection of these proposals. 

Today I am again introducing a bill 
which is intended to help families in the 
low- and middle-income groups provide 
advanced or vocational education for 
their children. 

Inflation increases the tax burden of 
our citizens under our progressive tax 
structure, and relief for the skyrocketing 
expenses of higher education is badly 
needed. During our current economic sit- 
uation, we should provide this assistance 
in order to see that higher education is 
not denied to qualified individuals due to 
financial considerations. Educating our 
citizens is essential in order to keep 
America great. 

Mr. President, this bill would allow 
parents a maximum credit of $350 per 
dependent attending a college, postsec- 
ondary trade or vocational school. The 
credit would be computed on the basis 
of 100 percent of the first $200 of 
qualifying expenditures including tui- 
tion, fees, books, supplies, and equipment, 
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and 50 percent of the next $300. No ad- 
ditional credit will be available for ex- 
penses that exceed $500. 

My bill defines an institution of higher 
education to include a recognized kusi- 
ness or trade school, technical institu- 
tion or other technical or vocational 
school providing postsecondary voca- 
tional or technical education. 

Because my proposal is aimed at help- 
ing the low- to middle-income groups, 
the available credit begins to gradually 
phase out as the family’s income ex- 
ceeds $18,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that my 
formula is a reasonable one, It allows 
the maximum credit for the first $200 of 
expenses, but no credit for expenses ex- 
ceeding $500; and also provides for a 
termination of the credit when the fam- 
ily income reaches $36,000. This bill will 
have the dual effect of minimizing the 
tax revenue loss and encouraging chil- 
dren of families in the low- to middle- 
income groups to obtain advanced or 
specialized education. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 534 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits allowable) is 
amended by renumbering section 42 as 43, 
and by inserting after section 41 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 42, EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

“(a) GENERAL Ruite—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
section (b), of the expenses of higher edu- 
cation paid by him during the taxable year 
to one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing an education above the 
twelfth grade for himself or for any other 
individual. 

“(b) Limtrations.— 

“(1) AMOUNTS PER INDIVIDUAL.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to 
the sum of— 

“(A) 100 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $200, and 

“(B) 50 percent of so much of such ex- 
Peg as exceeds $200 but does not exceed 

“(2) PRORATION OF CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER PAYS EXPENSES.—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer during 
the taxable year, the credit allowable to each 
such taxpayer under subsection (a) shall be 
the same portion of the credit determined 
under paragraph (1) which the amount of 
expenses of higher education of such indi- 
vidual paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year is of the total amount of expenses 
of higher education of such individual paid 
by all taxpayers during the taxable year. 

“(3) REDUCTION OF cREDIT.—The credit un- 
der subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year, as determined under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to 2 percent 
of the amount by which the adjusted gross 
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income of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
exceeds $18,000. 

“(c) Derrrrions.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term ‘expenses of higher education’ means— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the en- 
rollment or attendance of a student at a level 
above the twelfth grade at an Institution of 
higher education and 

“(B) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
required for courses of instruction above the 
twelfth grade at an institution of higher 
education. 

Such term does not include any amount 
paid, directly or indirectly, for meals, lodg- 
ing, or similar personal, living, or family ex- 

. In the event an amount paid for 
tuition or fees includes an amount for meals, 
lodging, or similar expenses which is not 
separately stated, the portion of such 
amount which is attributable to meals, lodg- 
ing, or similar expenses shall be determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

(2) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term institution of higher education 
means— 

“(A) an educational institution (as defined 
in section 151(e) (4) )— 

“(i) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade; and 

“(ii) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
within the meaning of section 170(c); or 

“(B) a business or trade school, or tech- 
nical institution or other technical or voca- 
tional school in any State, which (i) is legal- 
ly authorized to provide, and provides within 
that State, a program of postsecondary voca- 
tional or technical education designed to fit 
individuals for useful employment in recog- 
nized occupations; and (ii) is accredited by 
a nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association listed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education; and (ili) has been 
in existence for 2 years or has been specially 
accredited by the Commissioner as an insti- 
tution meeting the other requirements of 
this subparagraph. 

“(3) Srare.—The term ‘State’ includes, In 
addition to the several States of the Union, 
the Commonweatih of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Island. 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amounts 
otherwise taken into account under subsec- 
tion (a) as expenses of higher education of 
any individual during any period shall be re- 
duced (before the application of subsection 
_ (b)) by any amounts received by such in- 
dividual during such period as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a) (1)) 
which under section 117 is not includable in 

income, and 

“(B) education and training allowance 
under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 

“(2) NONCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ETC., 
coursrs—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is 
a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction for 
which credit is allowed toward a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree, and 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or high- 
er degree, only to the extent such expenses 
are attributable to courses of instruction 
necessary to fulfill requirements for the at- 
tainment of a predetermined and identified 
educational, professional, or vocational ob- 
jective. 
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“(3) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection—(a) to the 
taxpayer shall not exceed the amount of the 
tax imposed on the taxpayer for the taxable 
year by this chapter, reduced by the sum 
of the credits allowable under this subpart 
(other than under this section and section 
31). 

“(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS DEDUC- 
TION.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business ex- 
penses) for any expense of higher education 
which (after the application of subsection 
(b)) is taken into account in determining 
the amount of any credit allowed under sub- 
section (a). The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to the expenses of higher education of 
any taxpayer who, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
elects not to apply the provisions of this 
section with respect to such expenses for the 
taxable year. 

“(f) RecuLations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 49. Expenses of higher education, 

“Sec. 43. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1974. 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 537. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending the requirement 
for a three-judge court in certain cases 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today S. 537, a bill to amend 
the requirement for a three-judge court 
in certain cases. This bill would eliminate 
the use of special three-judge courts in 
cases seeking to enjoin the enforcement 
of State or Federal laws on the grounds 
of unconstitutionality. However, a three- 
judge court would be retained when spe- 
cifically required by act of Congress or in 
any case involving congressional reap- 
portionment or reapportionment of any 
statewide legislative body. In lieu of a 
trial before three-judges with an abso- 
lute right to appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the case would be tried by the 
U.S. district court, reviewed by a court 
of appeals, and Supreme Court review 
would be by certiorari rather than by 
appeal. 

5. 537 is identical to the bill (S. 271) 
which passed the Senate on June 14, 
1973. However, the other body did not act 
on this measure prior to adjournment of 
the last Congress. Enactment of this leg- 
islation will improve our judicial system 
by conserving judicial resources and by 
providing for a thorough consideration 
of the case by a court of appeals. 


By Mr. BURDICK (by request): 
S. 538. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by amending subsection (g) of 
section 1407, chapter 87, of title 28 of 
the United States Code, to exempt ac- 
tions brought by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission under the Federal 
securities laws from the operation of that 
section, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 


reintroducing, at the request of the Se- 
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curities and Exchange Commission, a bill 
to amend section 1407 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. This bill is identical 
to S. 2904, 93d Congress, 2d session, which 
was passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House on October 4, 1974, but which was 
not considered by the House before it 
adjourned. 

Section 1407 of title 28, which was 
enacted by Congress in 1968, created a 
procedure for consolidated trial proceed- 
ings for cases in which two or more com- 
mon questions of fact are pending in dif- 
ferent judicial districts. The purpose of 
the bill I am introducing would be to 
exempt actions brought by the Commis- 
sion under Federal securities laws from 
the operation of section 1407. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission is of 
the considered opinion that enactment 
of this bill is very essential to permit it 
to provide adequate protection of the 
public interest and the interest of in- 
vestors in securities through expeditious 
enforcement of the Federal securities 
laws which it administers. 

On two occasions recently, the Judicial 
Panel on Multidistrict Litigation, acting 
under section 1407, ordered SEC injunc- 
tive suits consolidated for pretrial pur- 
poses with private damage suits which 
arose out of the same set of facts. The 
effect of these consolidated orders has 
been to delay significantly the Com- 
mission’s action in seeking prompt in- 
junctive relief to prevent violations of 
Federal securities laws. 

In one case, involving National Student 
Marketing, Inc., a complaint was filed in 
February of 1972 by the SEC in the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Columbia. 
Meanwhile, other private actions involy- 
ing National Student Marketing were 
filed in the southern district of New York, 
the southern district of Ohio, and the 
northern district of Texas. In April, mo- 
tions for consolidation were filed with the 
Judicial Panel on Multidistrict Litiga- 
tion. Oral argument on consolidation was 
held in June, but no order was rendered 
by the Judicial Panel until December 
1972. The effect of this action was to 
delay for nearly a year the enforcement 
action of the Commission. 

The need for placing civil injunctive 
actions instituted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment on a different footing from private 
civil litigation was recognized by the 
Congress when it enacted Public Law 90- 
296, which added section 1407 to title 28 
of the United States Code and which 
provides for consolidation of civil actions 
involving miultidistrict litigation. In 
paragraph (g) of section 1407, it excluded 
actions in which the United States is the 
complainant. The Senate committee re- 
port stated with respect to this exclusion: 

This limitation was requested by the De- 
partment of Justice and concurred in by the 
Coordinating Committee and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, on the basis 
that consolidation might induce private 
plaintiffs to file actions merely to ride along 
on the Government's cases. Government suits 
would then almost certainly be delayed, often 
to the disadvantage of those injured com- 
petitors who would predicate damage actions 
on the outcome of the Governments sult.... 


Mr. President, I believe there is a 
strong case for providing that injunctive 
actions brought by the Securities and 
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Exchange Commission should be exempt 
from pretrial consolidation requirements 
under section 1407 and placed on the 
same footing as actions brought by the 
Department of Justice to enforce anti- 
trust laws in order to insure effective 
protection to the investing public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be included in the Recorn at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 538 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (g) of section 1407, chapter 87, of 
title 28 of the United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall apply 
to— 


“{1) any action in which the United States 
is a complainant arising under the antitrust 
laws. ‘Antitrust laws’ as used herein include 
those acts referred to in the Act of Octo- 
ber 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730; 15 
U.S.C. 12), and also include the Act of 
June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 1526; 15 U.S.C. 13, 13a, 
and 13b) and the Act of September 26, 1914, 
as added March 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 116, 117; 
15 U.S.C. 56); but shall not include section 
4A of the Act of October 15, 1914, as added 
July 7, 1955 (69 Stat. 282; 15 U.S.C. 15a): 

“(2) any action brought by the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission, 
including any action brought under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77a et seq.), 
the Securitics Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78a et seq.), the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79 et seq.), 
the Investment Company Act of 1940 (15 
U.S.C. 808-1 et seq.) , the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-1 et seq.), or the 
Securities Investor Protection Act of 1970 
(15 U.S.C. 78aaa et seq.).” 


By Mr. BURDICK (for himself 
and Mr. SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 539. A bill to amend the Jury Se- 
lection and Service Act of 1968, as 
amended (28 U.S.C. 1861 et. seq.), by 
revising the section on fees, section 1871, 
and by adding a new section 1875, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senator ScHWEIKER, 
I am introducing today a bill which will 
increase jury fees and protect a citizen 
from the loss of his employment while 
he dutifully serves as a juror in our Fed- 
eral courts. In the 93d Congress the Ju- 
diciary Committee favorably reported an 
amended bill, S. 3265, to increase jury 
fees, and Senator SCHWEIKER introduced 
S. 3776, a bill to protect jurors’ employ- 
ment. On October 2, 1974, the Senate 
passed the Judiciary Committee’s rec- 
ommended version of S. 3265, as amended 
to include the objectives of Senator 
ScHWEIKEr’s bill. That amended bill was 
not considered by the House before ad- 
journment. The bill which Senator 
ScHWEIKER and I introduce today is 
substantially identical to the amended 
version of S, 3265 approved by the Senate 
on October 2, 1974. The need for a rea- 
sonable increase in jury fees, which have 
remained unchanged since 1968, is press- 
ing, and the practice of employers firing 
employees simply because they wish to 
meet their civic duty as jurors is one 
which should have been made illegal long 
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before now. On behalf of Senator 
ScHWEIKER and myself, I now submit 
this bill so that the Committee on the 
Judiciary may consider it at the earliest 
possible date. 


By Mr. DOMENICI: 

S. 542. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr, DOMENICTI. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to be vitally concerned about the 
level and the effective use of research, 
development, and demonstration activi- 
ties being conducted under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. I cite as reason for my concern 
these startling figures: Since 1970 we will 
have spent $34.1 million on research 
demonstrations compared with $12 bil- 
lion for construction grants. The total 
research and development budget, in- 
cluding in-house, is less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total being spent for 
construction grants. You will note this 
difference is quite large. 

At the heart of this problem is the fact 
that when research is completed, there 
has consistently been a failure to utilize 
this research as part of viable full-scale 
demonstration projects. This lack of fol- 
lowthrough has been primarily because 
of the high cost which has been associ- 
ated with both facility construction and 
evaluation. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
funds must be made available to provide 
coordination between comprehensive 
demonstrations and the construction 
grant program. The bill I am introduc- 
ing today should facilitate that transi- 
tion and provide the basis for the legis- 
lative process in that regard. 

In order to accelerate this program 
this bill would provide 100-percent fund- 
ing of the cost of demonstration proj- 
ects. This should generate a positive in- 
centive for many communities to use 
demonstration grants as part of their 
ongoing construction grant program and 
have the added benefit of increasing the 
inventory of proven technology. 

I feel that the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency should investigate the feasi- 
bility of establishing a special office to 
Geal with this program. If this system is 
to be workable, it should be institu- 
tionalized. There should also be an 
understanding that a community shouid 
not be penalized if they participate in 
research and demonstration programs 
and then do not meet the established 
standards. If this should happen, a com- 
munity should be provided a reasonable 
amount of time and assistance to correct 
the situation. 

All these are matters which will be 
covered in deliberations of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, beginning as early 
as February 4. 

Mr. President. I request unanimous 
consent that the text of my bill be 
printed in its entirety at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 542 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
105 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (86 Stat. 816; 33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(a) By inserting at the end of subsection 
(a) the following: 

“The Administrator is authorized to set 
aside an amount not to exceed 2 per centum 
of the sums to be allotted in any fiscal year 
under section 205 of the Act for the purpose 
of funding on a national priority basis, 
development and demonstration projects to 
support the objectives of this subsection. 
Grants for treatment works under this sub- 
section shall not reduce the allotment of any 
State in which such treatment works are 
situated. States, municipalities, interstate 
and intermunicipal agencies receiving grants 
for treatment works under this subsection 
shall comply with all apropriate conditions, 
limitations and requirements under title II 
of this Act.” 

(b) By inserting the word “and” follow- 
ing paragraph (1) of subsection (f), repeal- 
ing paragraph (2), renumbering paragraph 
(3) as paragraph (2), and Inserting at the 
end thereof the following: 

“The Federal grant for any project shall 
be for 100 per centum of the cost thereof as 
determined by the Administrator.” 


By Mr. CLARE (for himself and 
Mr. CULVER): 

S. 543. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to release restrictions 
on the use of certain property conveyed 
to the city of Algona, Iowa, for airport 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing for myself and my col- 
league from Iowa, Senator CULVER, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to release restrictions on the use of 
certain excess property originally given 
to the city of Algona, Iowa, for airport 
purposes. 

Similar legislation was introduced in 
the 92d Congress and in the 93d Con- 
gress. It passed the Senate on Septem- 
ber 27, 1973, but it was never voted on 
in the House of Representatives. I hope 
that both Houses of Congress can handle 
it as expeditiously as possible this year. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
make it possible for Algona to develop 
an industrial park on unused land which 
had been intended originally for airport 
use. 

Pursuant to section 16 of the Federal 
Airport Act, the land on which the air- 
port is located was conveyed to Algona 
by the Federal Government on March 20, 
1947. All conveyances made under that 
act contain a reversionary clause which 
provides that if the land is not developed 
or ceases to be used for airport purposes, 
it automatically reverts to the Federal 
Government. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to release Algona from 
the reversionary clause so that the city 
can use the additional land. The bill 
makes the transfer subject to the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the act of October 1, 
1949 (50 App. U.S.C. 1622c), which re- 
quires a determination that the land is no 
longer needed either for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended or to 
protect or advance civil aviation. It also 
provides that the Secretary may impose 
the conditions he deems necessary to 
insure that proceeds arising from non- 
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airport use of the land will be used for 


development and maintenance of the 
airport. 

Similar legislation was approved by 
Congress in connection with airport 
property in Clarinda, Iowa, in 1966— 
Public Law 89-649, approved October 13, 
1966. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that the 
Federal Government should take steps 
to preserve the small cities and towns of 
this country. Desirable industrial devel- 
opment is essential if these rural com- 
munities are to continue to exist. I hope 
the Senate. will again act quickly and 
favorably on this legislation which will 
make that development possible for one 


small city in Iowa. 


By Mr, CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
Hartke, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, and Mr. MCGOVERN) : 

S. 544. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
mioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training, pilot and demonstra- 
tion projects, and comprehensive school 
programs, with respect to health educa- 
tion and health problems. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


1 


ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing the Comprehensive School 
Health Education Act. I am pleased to 
note that six Senators have joined to 
cosponsor the measure—Mr. HARTKE, Mr., 
HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. McGovern, and Mr. RIBICOFF, 

Several years ago, the President’s 
Committee on Health Education criti- 
cized the absence of a comprehensive 

program of health education and pre- 
ventive health habits in this country. 
The committee’s report noted that of the 
$75 billion Americans annually spend on 
health care, about 93 percent goes for the 
treatment of illness, 5 percent for re- 
search, nearly 2 percent for prevention, 
and just one-half of 1 percent for health 
education. It stressed that both the 
quantity and quality of elementary 
school health education are seriously de- 
ficient—a conclusion which means that 
children receive precious little in the way 
of helpful information in their first 10 
years of life about forming lifelong hab- 
its of proper health care. 

This void is particularly dangerous in 
this modern television age. It has been 
estimated that on the average a child 
sees about 25,000 television commercials 
each year; 20 to 40 percent of these com- 
mercials involve edible products, and 
their central theme is often foods with a 
high sugar content. That is one reason 
sugar—once just a seasoning—has been 
transformed into a major ingredient of 
the American diet. As Peggy Charren, 
president of Action for Children’s Tele- 
vision testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Nutrition in March 1973: 

Many of you on this Committee are clearly 
cognizant of the harmful effects of the 
sugar-rich diet, which prevails in this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt that this diet 
is a habitual form of behavior, that is learned 
during childhood, and that it is unlearned 
only with extreme difficulty ... In spite of 
this ... the list of products sold to children 
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over television is dominated by the four most 
carcinogenic groups of foods: caramel, choco- 
late, cookies, and pastry. 


It is not surprising then, that almost 
every child in this country suffers from 
tooth decay. Obesity, protein, and vita- 
min deficiencies, and increased suscep- 
tibility to heart disease also are related 
to sugar-rich diets. Either because of a 
lack of knowledge, a lack of time, or a 
lack of money, the majority of parents 
are unable to offset the harmful habits 
developed from the thousands of com- 
mercials that bombard children. And for 
the same reasons, the educational sys- 
tem has failed to counteract these habits. 

Mr. President, the record of the Fed- 
eral Government in response to this 
problem is abysmal. It is time to close 
this gap immediately to take a positive 
step toward improving the quality of life 
in this country. And the first step should 
begin with the health of our children. 
That is why I am introducing the Com- 
prehensive School Health Education Act 
today. 

The bill would establish a 3-year pro- 
gram to encourage the development of 
sound health habits in children. The act 
would cover the areas of dental health, 
family life and human development, hu- 
man ecology, mental health, nutrition, 
physical fitness, safety and accident pre- 
vention, smoking and health, drug abuse, 
and venereal disease. The goal of better 
health education would be accomplished 
by providing three kinds of grants: For 
teacher training, pilot and demonstra- 
tion projects, and comprehensive school 
programs for health education. 

Under the first type of grant, the Com- 
missioner of Education would distribute 
direct grants to State education agen- 
cies and higher education facilities to 
develop and conduct training programs 
for elementary and secondary education 
teachers. The bill authorizes $37.5 mil- 
lion for 3 years for this purpose, and 
the funds would be allocated by the 
Commissioner to achieve a reasonable 
and equitable geographic distribution. 

A second section of the bill provides 
for direct grants from the Commissioner 
to State and local education agencies 
for pilot and demonstration projects. 
These grants would be available for the 
development and evaltiation of cur- 
ricula on health education and health 
problems, the dissemination of success- 
ful curricula, and preservice and inserv- 
ice training programs—institutes, work- 
shops, and seminars for teachers, coun- 
selors, and other educational personnel. 
The bill calls for a total of $52.5 million 
over a 3-year period to initiate these 
pilot and demonstration projects. 

The third provision establishes grants 
for State and local educational agencies 
for the development of comprehensive 
programs in elementary and secondary 
schools in health education and health 
problems. The bill authorizes $50 mil- 
lion for this purpose; 40 percent of this 
is to be distributed equally to the States 
with the remaining 60 percent to be al- 


located on the basis of school popula- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this bill is a companion 
measure to one being introduced in the 
House today by Congressman LLOYD 
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MEEDS, a member of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, and more 
than 50 House cosponsors. I have been 
advised that hearings have been sched- 
uled in the House on March 12 and 13. 

Representatives of the National PTA, 
health and education specialists, and 
other experts were instrumental in 
drafting the provisions of this bill. This 
legislation is a comprehensive measure 
which is long overdue, and I urge the 
Senate to take prompt and affirmative 
action on it. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the text of the bill reprinted in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 544 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Comprehensive 
School Health Education Act”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) health education in the schools has 
the potential for enhancing the quality of 
life, raising the level of health for the stu- 
dent’s lifetime by significantly reducing 
those health problems susceptible to educa- 
tional intervention, and favorably infiuenc- 
ing the learning process; 

(2) the provision of a comprehensive 
program with respect to health education 
and health problems for the children and 
youth of the Nation should be given high 
priority; and 

(3) most children and youth of the Nation 
now do not have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in comprehensive health education 
programs, since health education in many 
schools either is nonexistent or is provided 
on a fragmented and inadequate basis. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to en- 
courage the provision of comprehensive pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools 
with respect to health education and health 
problems by establishing a system of grants 
for teacher training, pilot and demonstra- 
tion projects, and the development of com- 
prehensive health education programs. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education; 

(2) the term “health education and health 
problems” includes dental health, disease 
control, environmental health, family life 
and human development, human ecology, 
mental health, nutrition, physical health, 
safety and accident prevention, smoking and 
health, substance abuse, consumer health, 
and venereal disease; and 

(3) except as provided by section 6(b), the 
term “State” means the several States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner may make 
grants to State educational agencies and in- 
stitutions of higher education for teacher 
training with respect to the provision of 
comprehensive health education programs in 
schools. Such grants may be used by such 
agencies and institutions to develop and 
conduct training programs for elementary 
and secondary teachers with respect to teach- 
ing methods and techniques, information, 
and current issues relating to health and 
health problems. 

(b) The Commissioner shall distribute 
grants under this section in a manner which 
insures the most effective and equitable dis- 
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tribution of such grants and which seeks to 
achieve a reasonable geographical distribu- 
tion. The Commissioner shall, not later than 
thirty days before he distributes grants un- 
der this section, transmit a report to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives, Such report shall contain a detailed 
statement of criteria which the Commis- 
sioner proposes to use in distributing grants 
under this section. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, $12,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1977, and $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1978, to 
carry out this section. 

PILOT AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner may make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, and 
other public or private nonprofit education 
or research agencies, institutions, or orga- 
nizations to support pilot demonstration 
projects in elementary and secondary schools 
with respect to health education and health 
problems. 

(b) Grants under this section shall be 
available for the following pilot and demon- 
stration projects— 

(1) projects for the development of cur- 
Triculums on health education and health 
problems, including the evaluation of ex- 
emplary existing materials and the prepara- 
tion of new and improved curricular mate- 
rials for use in elementary and secondary 
education programs; 

(2) projects for demonstration, testing, 
and evaluation of the effectiveness of such 
curriculums (whether such curriculums are 
developed with assistance under this Act of 
otherwise); 

(3) in the case of applicants who have con- 
ducted projects under paragraph (2), proj- 
ects for the dissemination of curricular ma- 
terials and other information with respect 
to health and health problems to public and 
private elementary and secondary education 
programs; and 

(4) projects for preservice and inservice 
training programs with respect to health 
education and health problems (including 
courses of study, institutes, seminars, work- 
shops, and conferences), for teachers and 
other educational personnel. 

(c) Grants under this section shall be 
available for evaluations of— 

(1) the effectiveness of curriculums tested 
in use in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs involved in projects under 
subsection (b) (2); and 

(2) the training programs developed un- 
der subsection (b) (4), including examina- 
tion of the intended and actual impact of 
such programs, identification of the 
strengths and weaknesses of such programs, 
and evaluation of materials used in such 
programs. 

(a) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976, $17,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1977, and $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1978, to 
carry out this section. 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner may make 
grants to State educational agencies for the 
development of comprehensive programs in 
elementary and secondary schools with re- 
spect to health education and health prob- 
lems. Such grants shali be available to State 
educational agencies for the development of 
such programs and for assistance to local 
educational agencies in the implementation 
of such programs. 

(b) From the sums appropriated for carry- 
out this section for each fiscal year, the 
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Commissioner shall reserve such amount, but 
not in excess of 3 per centum of such sums, 
as he may determine and shall apportion 
such amount among the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands according to their respective 
needs for assistance under this section. The 
Commissioner shall apportion the remainder 
of such funds as follows: 

(1) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts; and 

(2) He shall apportion to each State an 

amount which bears the same ratio to 60 
per centum of such remainder as the num- 
ber of public school children in the State 
bears to the number of public school children 
in all the States, as determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent 
Satisfactory data available to him. 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(c) The amount apportioned to any State 
under subsection (b) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be utilized for such year shall be available 
for reapportionment from time to time, on 
such dates during such year as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the amounts originally apportioned 
among those States under subsection (b) for 
such year, except that the proportionate 
amount for any of the other States shall be 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Commissioner estimates the local educational 
agencies of such State need and will be able 
to use for such year. The total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reapportioned 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. 

(d)(1) Any State educational agency re- 
ceiving a grant under this section shall, to 
the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State involved who are en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools, make provision for including 
special educational services and arrange- 
ments (including dual enrollment, educa- 
tional radio and television, and mobile edu- 
cational service and equipment) in which 
such children may participate. 

(2) If the Commissioner determines that 
@ State educational agency is unable or 
unwilling to comply with paragraph (1), he 
may make special arrangements with other 
public or nonprofit private agencies to carry 
out paragraph (1). For such purpose the 
Commissioner may set aside on an equitable 
basis and use all or part of the maximum 
total of grants available to the State 
involved. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1978, to carry out this section. 

GRANT REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Grants under this Act may be 
made only upon application at such time or 
times, in such manner, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Commissioner deems necessary, and only if 
such application— 

(1) provides that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance under this Act is 
sought will be administered by or under 
the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) provides for carrying out one or more 
projects or programs eligible for assistance 
under this Act and provides for such meth- 
ods of administration as are necessary for 
the proper and efficient operation of such 
projects or programs; 

(3) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this Act for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the 
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extent practicable, increase the level of 
funds that would, in the absence of such 
Federal funds, be made available by the ap- 
plicant to carry out the purpose of this Act, 
and in no case supplant such funds; and 

(4) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require, 
and for keeping such records and for af- 
fording such access thereto as the Com- 
missioner may find necessary to insure the 
correctness and verification of such reports. 

(b) (1) Applications from local educational 
agencies for financial assistance under this 
Act may be approved by the Commissioner 
only if the State educational agency has been 
notified of the application and been given the 
opportunity to offer recommendations. 

(2) Amendments of applications shall, ex- 
cept as the Commissioner may otherwise pro- 
vide by rule, be subject to approval in the 
manner provided by paragraph (1). 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall, when re- 
quested, render technical assistance to local 
educational agencies, public and private 
nonprofit organizations, and institutions of 
higher education in the development and 
implementation of education programs with 
respect to health and health problems. Such 
technical assistance may, among other activi- 
ties, include making available to such agen- 
cies or institutions information regarding 
effective methods of carrying out such pro- 
grams, disseminating to such agencies or in- 
stitutions information obtained through 
programs established by this Act, and mak- 
ing available to such agencies or institutions 
personnel of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or other persons quali- 
fled to advise and assist in carrying out such 
programs. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 9. Payments under this Act may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
jJustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 10. In administering the provisions of 
this Act, the Commissioner is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or private nonprofit agency 
or institution in accordance with appropri- 
ate agreements, and to pay for such services 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be agreed upon. 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, 
Mr. ABOUREZK and Mr. CURTIS) : 

S. 545. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide for compensation for 
small business and other losses arising 
out of the disturbances at Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
which will aid innocent victims of the 
Wounded Knee occupation in 1973 as 
well as of related incidents. 

Two years ago, the community of 
Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation of the Oglala Sioux in South 
Dakota was occupied by a group of In- 
dians who wished to publicize various 
wrongs. The result was the total de- 
struction of the community as well as 
serious damage to neighboring ranch 
buildings, livestock, and personal prop- 
erty. The damage was not confined to 
non-Indians. Many of those who suffered 
losses were themselves members of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe. Nor was destruction 
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limited to Wounded Knee. In related dis- 
turbances it was also found in the Black 
Hills and in localities in Nebraska. 

In May 1973, Senator ABOUREZK and 
Senator Curtis joined with me in intro- 
ducing legislation which would make 
possible reimbursement to all those who 
innocently lost property during the oc- 
cupation, and in those related instances. 

On September 19 of last year, we intro- 
duced amended legislation which also set 
up the administrative processes for re- 
imbursement. We want to reintroduce 
that legislation today. 

Those who bore losses were in a seri- 
ous financial condition back in May of 
1973. Almost 2 years later, their condi- 
tion is critical. Many are in extreme dis- 
tress with their livelihoods gone, their 
possessions destroyed and their homes 
still not replaced. They need and de- 
serve our attention now. 

I remain convinced that the Federal 
Government has a moral obligation to 
help the innocent victims of Wounded 
Knee to restore their homes, farms, and 
businesses. At this late date I do not 
want to debate the wisdom of the De- 
partment of Justice in refraining from 
earlier, decisive action to end the occu- 
pation. But it is clear that a great deal 
of damage would have been avoided had 
they moved more promptly. And it is 
also clear that much of the damage peo- 
ple are still suffering came as a direct 
result of Government decisions. I con- 
tend that gives the Federal Govern- 
ment a clear responsibility to compen- 
sate. 

Therefore, I propose today a new bill 
which would amend the Small Business 
Act. It would set up machinery to ad- 
minister the appropriate relief. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we can act 
promptly on this bill. The proposals are 
modest. Preliminary reports indicate the 
cost would not exceed $5 million. Yet 
this small investment would enable the 
innocent victims of Wounded Knee to 
return to normal, self-supporting lives 
after these many months of hardship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 545 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Small Business Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Congress finds that— 

“(1) many innocent persons suffered in- 
juries and losses as a result of the disturb- 
ances at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, in 
1973, and other related disturbances; 

“(2) many such injuries and losses oc- 
curred as a result of the forbearance of the 
Department of Justice in dealing with the 
disturbances; and 

“(3) the Government of the United States 
bas an obligation to compensate innocent 
persons for injuries and losses for which they 
would not otherwise receive compensation. 

“(b) As used in this section— 

“(1) ‘Commission’ means the Wounded 
Enee Compensation Commission established 
under subsection (c) of this section; 

“(2) ‘innocent person’ means any person 
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or entity as to whom the Commission has 
reasonable grounds to believe (A) was not 
willfully engaged in such disturbances when 
that person or entity suffered the loss or in- 
jury as the result of such disturbances or 
related disturbances, and (B) was not re- 
sponsible for such loss or injury; 

“(3) ‘uninsured loss or injury’ means any 
damage to property, personal or real (includ- 
ing livestock, loss of earnings, or damage to 
business), or any personal injury which 
would not have occurred but for such dis- 
turbances and for which compensation would 
not otherwise be received; and 

“(4) ‘related disturbance” means any dis- 
turbance or event occurring during the pe- 
riod January 1, 1973, to and including May 
9, 1973, within the States of Nebraska and 
South Dakota in which any nonresident of 
Wounded Knee occupying Wounded Knee 
during all or part of such period was in- 
volved. 

“(c) (1) There is established a temporary 
commission to be known as the Wounded 
Knee Compensation Commission. 

“(2) (A) The Commission shall— 

“(1) receive and accept claims filed with it 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this section by any person seeking com- 
pensation for injuries and losses which arose 
out of, or were caused by, the disturbances 
at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, or any re- 
lated disturbance; 

“(ii) determine whether a person filing 
such a claim is an innocent person and there- 
fore is entitled to such compensation; 

“(ill) determine the amount of such com- 
pensation to which any such innocent person 
is entitled; and 

“(iv) make an award to any such innocent 
person in a sum equal to 100 per centum of 
the amount of such compensation. 

“(B) (i) Any final decision of the Com- 
mission pursuant to subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph may be appealed to the Court 
of Claims. 

“(ii) The Court of Claims shall have juris- 
diction to review by appeal any final deci- 
sion of the Commission with respect to a 
claim filed under this section. 

“(d) (1) The Commission shall submit to 
the Congress such interim reports as it 
deems advisable, including a report, not 
later than six months after the date of en- 
actment of this section, relating to the 
amount and extent of damage resulting 
from such disturbance and all related dis- 
turbances. 

“(2) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
Commission shall submit to the Congress 
and the President a final report, together 
with such recommendations, as it deems 
advisable. 

“(3) The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days after the submission of its final 
report. 

“(e)(1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the 
President. 

“(2) Three members shall constitute a 
quorum, but a lesser number may conduct 
hearings. The chairman shall be selected 
by a majority of the members of the Com- 
mission. 

“(3) Members of the Commission shall, 
while serving on the business of the Com- 
mission, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget but not 
in excess of $125 per day, including travel- 
time; and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(4)(A) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this section, 
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hold hearings, administer oaths for the pur- 
pose of taking evidence in any such hear- 
ings, take a testimony, and receive docu- 
ments and other matter. Any member au- 
thorized by the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before a Commission, or any subcommittee 
thereof. 

“(B) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of 
the United States Government shall furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the chairman, such information as the 
Commission deems necessary to carry out its 
functions under this section. 

“(C) The Commission, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title, relating to classification 
and general schedule pay rates, shall have 
the power— 

“(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems necessary; 

“(4i) to procure the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of such title; and 

(ili) to adopt such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

“(f) Any right of action of any person 
compensated under subsection (c) of this 
section, arising out of the disturbance at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, or any related 
disturbance, shall, at the time payment of 
the compensation required under such sub- 
section is made, be assigned by that per- 
son to the United States Government and 
such right of action shall inure to the Gov- 
ernment. 

“(g) The Commission shall certify to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and the 
Treasurer of the United States shall pay, all 
awards made pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as are necessary 
to carry out the amendment made by this 
Act. 


By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

S. 546. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide for Federal par- 
ticipation in the costs of the social se- 
curity program, with a substantial in- 
crease in the contribution and benefit 
base and with appropriate reductions in 
social security taxes to refiect the Fed- 
eral Government’s participation in such 
costs. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
have stated it before, and I will state it 
again. I am not in favor of a large tax 
cut at this time if it is not accompanied 
by a reform of our tax code to provide 
funds sufficient to pay for it. We cannot 
afford to take any action that will jeop- 
ardize our present progress in our efforts 
to curb inflation. 

The pressures to enact a tax cut, how- 
ever, seem to be building to the point 
of overwhelming those of us opposed to 
it. It is for this reason that I am today 
introducing this bill to reform the social 
security payroll tax. In the last Congress, 
I introduced the same bill with the in- 
tent that it should be part of a general 
tax reform effort. That is again my pref 
erence this year, but if there is to be 
enacted an immediate tax cut, then this 
is the form it should take. 

One of the most inequitable aspects of 
the American tax structure is the pay- 
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roll tax that finances the social security 
fund. This is a tax which falls on only 
those whose income is derived from 
labor; it does not touch those whose in- 
come is derived from capital. It falls the 
hardest on those whose incomes are the 
lowest, because it does not touch any in- 
come above $13,200. And it has increased, 
over the last few years, to the point of 
being unbearable for large numbers of 
our working citizens. On more than 50 
percent of the more than 80 million in- 
dividual tax returns filed this year, the 
social security tax will be larger than the 
Federal income tax. It is, I think, uncon- 
scionable to place so heavy a burden 
squarely on the shoulders of those who 
should last be asked to bear it. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would make the following major adjust- 
ments in the social security payroll tax. 

First. It would add the U.S. Govern- 
ment as a third contributing partner to 
the social security fund. This would 
create a three-way split of the payroll 
tax burden among employers, employees, 
and the Federal Government’s general 
revenues. The shift to general revenues 
as a source of financing for the fund 
would not, of course, remove all the in- 
equities; the Internal Revenue Code is 
hardly a paragon of egalitarianism. But 
it would be an improvement. It would 
give the largest share of tax relief to 
those who most need it, the working 
people who now finance the fund, and it 
would enable us to consolidate our tax 
reform efforts and to concentrate them 
on the Internal Revenue Code itself. In 
this way we could extend the reach of 
any efforts toward reform that, hopefully, 
soon will be made. 

Second. The second thing this bill 
would do is to raise the tax base from 
the first $13,200 to the first $25,000 of 
income. This would include more of the 
wealthier wage earners income in the 
tax base and would distribute the tax 
burden more equitably. 

Third. The thing the bill would do is 
to lower the payroll tax rate itself, which 
now stands at its highest level in history, 
and is very shortly scheduled to go 
higher. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 546 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

REDUCTIONS IN SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 

SECTION 1. (a) (1) Section 1401(a) of the 
Internal Reyenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
rate of tax on self-employment income for 
purposes of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and before January 1; 
1976” after 1972,” in paragraph (4); 

(b) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and 

(c) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(5) im the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1975, and before 
January 1, 1986, the tax shall be equal to 
4.5 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 
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“(6) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1985, and before 
January 1, 1999, the tax shall be equal to 
4.75 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“(7) in the case of any taxable year De- 
ginning after December 13, 1998, and before 
January 1, 2011, the tax shall be equal to 
5.25 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; and 

“(8) in the case of any taxable year be- 
gining after December 31, 2010, the tax 
shall be equal to 6.3 percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year.” 

(2) Section 3101(a) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employees for purposes of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance) 
is amended by striking out paragraphs (5) 
and (G) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(5) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1974 and 1975, the rate 
shall be 4.95 percent; 

(6) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1976 through 1985, the 
rates shall %e 3.0 percent; 

“(7) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1986 through 1998, the 
rate shall be 3.15 percent; 

“(8) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1999 through 2010, 
the rate shall be 3.5 percent; and 

“(9) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 2010, the rate shall be 4.2 per- 
cent.”. 

(3) Section 3111(a) of such Code, (re- 
lating to rate of tax on employers for pur- 
poses of old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance) is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (5) and (6) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(5) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1974 and 1975, the rate 
shall be 4.95 percent; 

“(6) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1976 through 1985, the rate 
shall be 3.0 percent; 

“(7) with respect wages paid during the 
calendar years 1986 through 1998, the rate 
shall be 3.15 percent; 

“(8) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1999 through 2010, the rate 
shall be 3.5 percent; and 

“(9) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 2010, the rate shall be 4.2 per- 
cent,” 

(b) (1) Section 1401(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to rate of tax on self-employment in- 
come for purposes of hospital insurance) is 
amended by striking out “1.10 percent”, 
“1.35 percent”, and “1.50 percent” in para- 
graphs (4), (5), and (6) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1.0 percent”, “1.2 percent”; and 
“1.35 percent”, respectively. 

(2) Section 3101(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employees for purposes 
of hospital insurance) is amended by strik- 
ing out “1.10 percent”, “1.35 percent”, and 
“1.50 percent” in paragraphs (4), (5), and 
(6) and inserting in lieu thereof “1.0 per- 
cent” “1.2 percent,” and “1.35 percent”, re- 
spectively. 

(3) Section 3111(b) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers for purposes of 
hospital insurance) is amended by striking 
“1,10 percent”, “1.35 percent”, and “1.50 per- 
cent” in paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1.0 percent,” “12 
percent”, and “1.35 percent”, respectively. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of taxes imposed with 
respect to self-employment income for tax- 
able years begining after December 31, 1975, 
and with respect to wages paid or received 
during calendar years after 1975. 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN COST OF OASDI 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide that one- 
third of the costs of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program under title 
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II of the Social Security Act shall hereafter 
be borne by the Federal Government (with 
the remainder of such costs being financed 
from taxes imposed (as at present) on em- 
ployees, and the self-employed but at sub- 
stantially reduced rates as provided by the 
first section of this Act)— 

(1) section 201(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out “100 per 
centum” in the matter preceding paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “150 per 
centum”; and 

(2) section 201(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “100 per centum” in the mat- 
ter preceding paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “150 per centum”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of taxes imposed 
with respect to self-employment income for 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1975, and wages paid or received during cal- 
endar years after 1975. 

INCREASE OF EARNINGS COUNTED FOR BENEFIT 
AND TAX PURPOSES 

Sec. 3. (a) (1) Section 209(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by redesignating 
paragraph (9) “as paragraph (11), by strik- 
ing out “1974” in such paragraph and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1976”, and by inserting 
after paragraph (8) the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(9) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsections 
of this section) equal to $14,100 with respect 
to employment has been paid to an individ- 
ual during any calendar year after 1974 and 
prior to 1976, is paid to such individual dur- 
ing such calendar year; 

“(10) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion refered to in the succeeding subsections 
of this section) equal to $25,000 with respect 
to employment has been paid to an individ- 
ual during any calendar year after 1975 and 
prior to 1977, is paid to such individual dur- 
ing such calendar year;” 

(2) Section 211(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by redesignating subparagraph (I) 
as subparagraph (K), by striking out 1974” 
in such subparagraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1976”, and by inserting after sub- 
paragraph (H) the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

“(I) For any taxable year beginning after 
1974 and prior to 1976, (i) $14,100, minus 
(ii) the amount of the wages paid to such 
individual during the taxable year; and 

“(J) For any taxable year beginning after 
1975 and prior to 1977, (i) $25,000, minus 
(ii) the amount of the wages paid to such 
individual during the taxable year; and”. 

(3) (A) Section 213(a) (2) (ii) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “before 1975” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “before 1975, or 
$14,100 in the case of a calendar year after 
1974 and before 1976, or $25,000 in the case 
of a calendar year after 1975 and before 
1977”, and by striking out “1974” where it 
subsequently appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1976”. 

(B) Section 213(a) (2) (iii) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “before 1975” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “before 1975, or 
$14,100 in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after 1974 and before 1976, or $25,000 
in the case of a taxable year beginning after 
1975 and before 1977”, and by striking out 
“1974" where it subsequently appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1976”, 

(4) Section 215(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “before 1975” and 
inserting in lieu thereof. “before 1975, the 
excess over $14,100 in the case of any calen- 
dar year after 1974 and before 1976, the excess 
over $25,000 in the case of any calendar year 
after 1975 and before 1977", and by striking 
out “1974” where it subsequently appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1976”, 

(b) (1) Section 1402(b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
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of self-employment income) is amended by 
redesignating subparagraph (I) as subpara- 
graph (K), by striking out “1974” in such 
subparagraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1976”, and by inserting after subparagraph 
(H) the following new subparagraphs: 

“(I) for any taxable year beginning after 
1974 and before 1976, (i) $14,100, minus (ii) 
the amount of the wages paid to such indi- 
vidual during the taxable year; and 

“(J) for any taxable year beginning after 
1975 and before 1977, (i) $25,000, minus (ii) 
the amount of the wages paid to such indi- 
vidual during the taxable year; and”. 

(2) (A) Effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after 1974, section 3121(a)(1) of 
such Code (relating to definition of wages) 
is amended by striking out the dollar figure 
each place it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$14,100”. 

(B) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1975, section 3121(a)(1) of such 
Code is amended by striking out “$14,100” 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$25,000”. 

(3) (A) Effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after 1974, the second sentence of 
section 3122 of such Code (relating to Federal 
service) is amended by striking out the dollar 
figure and inserting in lieu thereof “$14,100”, 

(B) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1975, the second sentence of section 
3122 of such Code is amended by striking out 
"$14,100" and inserting in leu thereof 
“$25,000”. 

(4) (A) Effective with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after 1974, the second sentence of 
section 3125 of such Code (relating to returns 
in the case of governmental employees in 
Guam, American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia) is amended by striking out the 
dollar figure each place it appears in sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$14,100”. 

(B) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1975, section 3125 of such Code is 
amended by striking out “$14,100” each place 
it appears in subsections (a), (b), and (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000”. 

(5) Section 6413(c) (1) of such Code (re- 
lating to special refunds of employment 
taxes) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or (H) during any 
calendar year after 1974” and inserting in 
Heu thereof the following: “or (H) during 
any calendar year after the calendar year 
1974 and prior to the calendar year 1976, the 
wages received by him during such year ex- 
ceed $14,100, or (I) during any calendar year 
after the calendar year 1975 and prior to the 
calendar year 1977, the wages received by him 
during such year exceed $25,000, or (J) dur- 
ing any calendar year after 1976”; and 

(B) by striking out “before 1975” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “before 
1975, or which exceeds the tax with respect to 
the first $14,100 of such wages received in 
such calendar year after 1974 and before 1976, 
or which exceeds the tax with respect to the 
first $25,000 of such wages received in such 
calendar year after 1975 and before 1977”, 
and by striking out “1974” where it subse- 
quently appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1976". 

(6) Section 6413(c)(2)(A) of such Code 
(relating to refunds of employment taxes in 
the case of Federal employees) is amended 
by inserting after “calendar year 1974,” the 
following: “$14,100 for the calendar year 
1975, $25,000 for the calendar year 1976", and 
by striking out “after 1974” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “after 1976”. 

(7) (A) Effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after 1974, section 6654(d) 
(2) (B) (il) of such Code (relating to failure 
by individual to pay estimated income tax) 
is amended by striking out the dollar figure 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$14,100”. 

(B) Effective with respect to taxable years 


beginning after 1975, section 6654(d) (2) (B) 
(ii) of such Code is amended by striking 
out “$14,100" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$25,000”. 

(c) Section 230(c) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1973” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1975”; and 

(2) by striking out the dollar figure and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000”. 

(da) Paragraphs (2)(C), (3)(C), (4)(C), 
and (7)(C) of section 203(b) of Public Law 
92-336 are each amended—. 

(1) by striking out “1974" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1976"; and 

(2) by striking out the dollar figure and 
inserting in lieu thereof $25,000". 

(e) Section 3(i) of Public Law 93-233 is 
amended by striking out the first comma and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and", and by strik- 
ing out “and section 230(c) of the Social 
Security Act,” 

(f) Except as otherwise indicated, the 
amendments made by this section, except 
subsections (a) (4) and (e), shall apply with 
respect to remuneration paid after, and tax- 
able years beginning after, 1974, and as 
though they had been enacted on January 1, 
1975. The amendments made by subsection 
(a) (4) shall apply with respect to calendar 
years after 1974. The amendments made by 
subsection (e) shall be effective as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. 

(g) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall prescribe and publish in 
the Federal Register such modifications and 
extensions of the table contained in section 
215(a) of the Social Security Act (which 
shall be determined in the same manner as 
the revisions in such table provided for under 
section 215(1)(2)(D)of such Act, and shall 
be in lieu of any previously made modifica- 
tions and extensions of such table) as may 
be necessary to reflect the amendments made 
by this section; and such modified and ex- 
tended table shall be deemed to be the table 
appearing in such section 215(a). 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 547. A bill to amend section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act and section 18 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to pro- 
vide for the payment of interest on de- 
posits of public funds by the United 
States, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, I am 
introducing today a bill to require banks 
to pay interest on Federal deposits which 
they now hold interest-free. 

The U.S. Treasury is currently losing 
about $400 million a year in potential 
earnings by maintaining cash balances in 
noninterest-paying bank accounts, 
known as tax and loan accounts. Banks 
receive tax payments from companies 
and proceeds from sales of Government 
securities, and in turn they deposit these 
funds in the tax and loan accounts. The 
Treasury then draws the money out as 
needed to cover the Government’s ex- 
penses. Over 80 percent of all Federal 
revenues flow through these tax and loan 
accounts. 

Mr. President, the Federal Government 
loses money on these accounts, and the 
higher interest rates go, the more money 
is lost. At recent record-high rates, the 
loss in potential earnings is phenomenal. 
For the first 9 months of 1974, the aver- 
age daily balance in the accounts na- 
tionwide was $3.9 billion, while short- 
term interest rates were running at an 
average of 10.9 percent. This amounts 
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to well over $1 million a day in lost in- 
terest. In the last couple of months, the 
Treasury has made a point of withdraw- 
ing the funds in its accounts more quick- 
ly, thus bringing down the average bal- 
ance. 

Under the present system, tax and loan 
accounts are a blank check which the 
Treasury hands the banks to cash in at 
the taxpayers’ expense. And the irony 
is that most of the money in these ac- 
counts comes straight out of the pocket 
of the average taxpayer—in the form of 
individual income tax withholding from 
employee paychecks. 

Banks make big profits on tax and 
loan accounts, and the biggest banks 
with the largest accounts make the big- 
gest profits. Out of a total of 13,011 Fed- 
eral depository institutions, a mere 2 
percent takes in almost half of all tax 
and loan account deposits—47 percent 
for the first 9 months of 1974. Each of 
these 274 class C banks handles over 
$80 million a year in interest-free 
Federal money. 

Big companies also cash in on the sys- 
tem. Because tax deposits are so lucra- 
tive, banks offer favors to companies with 
large payrolls in return for getting their 
tax-withholding funds. The company 
gets a large line of credit with the bank, 
or other valuable services. 

While the big winners are the banks 
and the companies, the big losers are the 
Federal Government and, above all, the 
American taxpayer, who is already hard 
hit by inflation and high interest rates. 

The Treasury Department has long 
claimed that banks were entitled to the 
interest earnings on tax and loan ac- 
counts as fair compensation for admin- 
istering these accounts. The General 
Accounting Office, on the other hand, has 
always asserted that the Federal Govern- 
ment was not adequately compensated 
for the use of its tax money. 

Now even Treasury has admitted that 
banks make millions of dollars on Goy- 
ernment deposits. In its “Report on a 
Study of Tax and Loan Accounts,” is- 
sued in July 1974, Treasury estimated 
the excess earnings value of these ac- 
counts at about $300 million, using a 
rather conservative interest rate figure 
of 5.5 percent. 

The report concluded that: 

In recent years, in refiection of higher 
market interest rates, the implicit cost of the 
accounts to the Treasury (or to put it an- 
other way, the earning value of the banks 
and their taxpaying customers) has risen to 
a multiple of the value of the related sery- 
ices provided the Treasury. 


Mr, President, it is time to put an end 
to this giveaway of Government money. 
Under the legislation I am proposing to- 
day, banks would be required to pay in- 
terest on the average daily balance of 
deposits in tax and loan accounts at a 
rate not less than 1 percent below the 
Federal funds rate. This interest is to be 
calculated and paid monthly, using the 
effective Federal funds rate for that 
month as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

The Federal funds rate is the interest 
rate at which banks lend to each other 
on an overnight basis to make up for 
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shortfalls in reserves. Since funds depos- 
ited in tax and loan accounts are with- 
drawn within a few days, they are avail- 
able for lending only on a very short- 
term basis, and thus this appears to be 
the most appropriate interest rate to use. 
Over 50 percent of the banks polled in 
the Treasury study stated that the value 
of their tax and loan accounts was at 
least equal to the Federal funds rate. 

The bill gives the Treasury some fiex- 
ibility by allowing the interest rate to be 
set at up to 1 percent below the Federal 
funds rate. This is to allow for the fact 
that banks have to retain a small frac- 
tion of their Federal deposits as reserves. 

I am not trying to do away with tax 
and loan accounts, The Treasury study 
makes a strong case for maintaining 
them, both as an efficient means of tax 
collection and as a way of stabilizing the 
money market and the level of bank re- 
serves by smoothing out the impact of 
Government financial operations. 

Nor am I trying to penalize banks by 
requiring them to provide services to the 
Federal Government at a loss to them- 
selves. The Treasury has ample author- 
ity under existing law to compensate 
banks as necessary for actual services 
rendered. In its report, Treasury desig- 
nates two types of services as compensa- 
ble: the handling of the tax and loan 
account itself, and the issuance and re- 
demption of U.S. savings bonds. Banks 
are in fact already paid for redeeming 
savings bonds. 

The present system is inequitable and 

illogical, not only from the standpoint of 
the Government and the taxpayer, but 
also from the standpoint of the banks 
themselves. There is no logical relation- 
ship between the average daily balance 
in a particular Federal deposit account 
and the cost of maintaining that ac- 
count; cost is more a function of number 
of transactions than of total dollar vol- 
ume. 
Similarly, there is no logical relation- 
ship between the amount of interest a 
bank can earn on its tax and loan ac- 
count and the value of the services it 
renders to the Federal Government. The 
Treasury report gives several paired 
comparisons of banks holding virtually 
identical average daily balances in their 
Treasury accounts while providing serv- 
ices of widely differing value to the Gov- 
ernment. Since the earnings value of the 
account is the same in each case, while 
the bank’s administrative costs are 
greater the more services it provides, this 
means that the bank giving fewer sery- 
ices makes more money off its Federal 
deposits than does the bank which gives 
the Treasury more for its money. For 
example, two banks with the same bal- 
ance of $5 million were shown to have 
expenses of about $109,000 and $16,000, 
respectively, in providing services to the 
Government. The estimated rate of re- 
turn on that same balance was 2.34 per- 
cent for the first banks and 4.44 percent 
for the second—almost twice as high a 
return for seven times less in value of 
services. This points up the absurdity of 
the present system, which encourages 
banks to maximize profits at the tax- 
payers’ expense, 
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The Treasury has been making efforts 
in recent months to cut losses from tax 
and loan accounts by withdrawing de- 
posit funds more quickly and thus main- 
taining lower average balances. This, 
however, is just a stopgap measure; it 
does not address the fundamental prob- 
lem. We need to make the point that 
this is the Government’s money, not 
the banks’. 

My bill will return to the Federal 
Government the earnings value of its 
tax and loan accounts, by requiring 
banks to pay interest on the average 
balances in those accounts at the Fed- 
eral funds rate. Specifically, it provides 
that no bank may accept or hold Fed- 
eral deposits unless it enters into an 
agreement with the Treasury to pay 
interest on these deposits on a monthly 
basis. Some flexibility is allowed by per- 
mitting the rate to be set at up to 1 
percent below the Federal funds rate, 
since Treasury at the present time has 
no system for compensating banks for 
the actual cost of administering tax 
and loan accounts. I understand that 
Treasury has this matter under con- 
sideration. 

To sum up, the legislation I am intro- 
ducing today would do the following: 

First, require banks to pay interest 
on Federal deposits at a rate not less 
than 1 percent below the Federal funds 
rate; 

Second, require that such interest be 
paid at the end of each month on the 
average daily balance in the Treasury 
tax and loan account for that month; 

Third, exempt Federal deposits from 
statutory prohibitions against payment 
of interest on demand deposits; and 

Fourth, cover all banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
or whose deposits or accounts are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 547 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. The last sentence of section 19 
(i) of the Federal Reserve Act is amended 
to read as follows: “The provisions of this 
subsection do not apply to any deposit of 
public funds of the United States or of any 
agency, instrumentality, or officer thereof 
on behalf of the United States.”. 

Sec. 2, Section 18(g) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The provisions of the first sentence 
of this subsection do not apply to any de- 
posit of public funds of the United States 
or of any agency, instrumentality, or officer 
thereof on behalf of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. (a) After the expiration of 90 days 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
@ member or insured banks may not accept 
or continue to hold any deposit of public 
funds of the United States or of any agency, 
instrumentality, or officer of the United 
States on behalf of the United States except 
pursuant to an agreement, entered into be- 
tween the United States or such agency, in- 


strumentality, or officer and that bank, pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on such 
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deposit funds at a rate not less than 1 per- 
centage point below the Federal Funds rate. 
Such interest shall be calculated monthly 
by applying the effective Federal funds rate 
for that month as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to the average 
daily balance of such deposit funds for that 
month, and shall then be credited to the 
account of the United States. 

(b) The appropriate Federal 
agency is authorized and directed to issue 
a cease and desist order and to pursue other 
appropriate remedies pursuant to its au- 
thority under section 8 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act with respect to any mem- 
ber or insured bank found to be in violation 
of subsection (a). 

(c) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“member or insured bank” means any bank 
which is a member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System or the deposits or accounts 
of which are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


banking 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DomENIcI, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GRAVEL, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr, JOHN- 
STON, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. MANs- 
FIELD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. McGEE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. HUGH 
Scort, Mr, WILLIAM L. Scott, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND) : 

S. 548. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include 
a definition of food supplements, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
VITAMIN BILL-——-FOOD SUPPLEMENT AMENDMENT 

OF 1975 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr, ALLEN, Mr. CHILEs, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. McCtiure, Mr. McGee, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Nunn, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. HUGH Scott, Mr. WILLIAM 
L. Scort, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. THURMOND, I 
introduce a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to in- 
clude a definition of food supplements 
and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the Proxmire- 
Schweiker bill is to prevent the Food and 
Drug Administration from regulating 
safe vitamins as dangerous drugs. The 
bill is similar to the measure which 
passed the Senate by an 81 to 10 vote on 
September 24, 1974 but which died as 
part of the Health Manpower Act when 
that bill died in conference the last day 
of the Congress. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and I 
have issued the following joint state- 
ment which I shall now read upon in- 
troduction of our new vitamin bill. 

FDA WOULD REGULATE VITAMINS AS DRUGS 

The Food and Drug Administration is 
proposing that vitamins sold in amounts 
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} 
greater than 150 percent of the so-called 
U.S. Recommended Daily Allowance— 
RDA—be regulated as drugs. 

But vitamins are not drugs. They are 
foods. For years they have been regu- 
lated as foods. The fundamental thing 
the Proxmire-Schweiker bill does is to 
tell the FDA that vitamins are foods and 
should continue to be regulated as foods. 

The Proxmire-Schweiker bill does not 
diminish in any way the existing protec- 
tion to the consumer against toxic, 
adulterated, or mislabelled vitamins and 
foods. Under the present law, the FDA 
has ample authority to regulate any of 
the few vitamins which are toxic or which 
might be mislabelled. 

Furthermore, the bill specifically states 
that it does not reduce in any way the 
existing authority the FDA has over cyc- 
lamates, carcinogenic substances, or 
food additives. 

Under the FDA's proposed regulations, 
relatively small amounts of very com- 
mon vitamins would have to be sold 
either as over the counter—OTC—or pre- 
scription drugs. Vitamin C is a good ex- 
ample of what could happen. The new 
recommended daily allowance for vita- 
min C is 45 milligrams. But vitamin C is 
routinely sold in 100, 250, or 500 milli- 
gram tablets. Since it is nontoxic and 
harmless there is no reason why that 
should not continue. 

If the FDA has its way, any Vitamin 
C tablet sold in excess of 150 percent of 
the RDA, or 67.5 milligrams, would be 
regulated as a drug and would be re- 
quired to go through the long, torturous, 
and expensive FDA drug proceedings. 
That is both ridiculous and irresponsible. 

The Proxmire-Schweiker bill is clear. 
Provided a vitamin or mineral is safe 
and not mislabelled the consumer should 
have the same freedom of choice to buy it 
just as he may buy thousands of other 
foods and beverages. 

Since the FDA first proposed their reg- 
ulations in June of 1966 a Damoclean 
sword has been hanging over the heads 
of the vitamin consumer, the small health 
food stores, and the vitamin producers 
in the form of these unnecessary and 
arbitrary requirements. Without our bill, 
they could finally go into effect next 
July. 

We believe that with the wide support 
there is in both the Senate and the House 
for the basic principle in the Proxmire- 
Schweiker bill, either it or an acceptable 
compromise to achieve the same purpose 
can be passed this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 548 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that this Act 
may be cited as the “Food Supplement 
Amendment of 1975.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (f) of section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C, 321 (f)) is amended by (1) redesignat- 
ing clauses “(1)”, "(2)", and “(3)” as clauses 
“(A)”, “(B)”, and “(C)”, respectively, (2) in- 
serting “(1)” immediately after “(f)”, and 
(3) adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“(2) The term ‘food supplement’ means 
food for special dietary uses. 

(3) The term ‘special dietary uses’, as ap- 
plied to food for man, means particular (as 
distinguished from general) uses of food, as 
follows: 

“(A) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of a physical, 
physiological, pathological, or other condi- 
tion, including but not limited to the con- 
ditions of diseases, convalescence, pregnancy, 
lactation, allergic hypersensitivity to food, 
underweight, and overweight; 

“(B) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of age, Including 
but not limited to the ages of infancy and 
childhood; 

“(C) Uses for supplementing or fortifying 
the ordinary or usual diet with any vitamin, 
mineral, or other dietary property. Any such 
particular use of a food is a special dietary 
use, regardless of whether such food also 
purports to be or is represented for general 
use,” 

Sec. 3. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 341-348) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 410 (a) In administering this Act 
the Secretary shall not limit the potency, 
number, combination, amount, or variety of 
any synthetic or natural vitamin, mineral, 
or other nutritional component of any food 
for special dietary uses if the amount recom- 
mended to be consumed does not ordinarily 
render it injurious to health. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to limit the Secretary's exercise of 
guthority concerning food additives pursuant 
to subsection 409 (a) of the Act, or to pre- 
scribe the steps to be taken to establish 
their safety, pursuant to subsections 409 (b) 
and 409 (c), including compliance of food 
additives with the anti-carcinogenic provi- 
sions of said subsection 409 (c).” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the past the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has charged that the language of 
our bill would radically change the FDA 
rules, regulations, and procedures. But 
the language in our bill comes in large 
part-from the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act and the FDA regulations themselves. 
To show this clearly I ask unanimous 
consent that the language from chapter 
I, section 1.11 of the Special Dietary 
Uses section of the Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations, Title 21, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
$ 1.11 Special dietary uses. 

(a) The term “special dietary uses”, as 
applied to food for man, means particular (as 
distinguished from general) uses of food, as 
follows: 

(1) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of a physical, 
physiological, pathological or other con- 
dition, including but not limited to the con- 
ditions of diseases, convalescence, preg- 
nancy, lactation, allergic hypersensitivity to 
food, underweight, and overweight; 

(2) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of age, includ- 
ing but not limited to the ages of infancy 
and childhood; 

(8) Uses for supplementing or fortifying 
the ordinary or usual diet with any vitamin, 
mineral, or other dietary property. Any such 
particular use of a food is a special dietary 
use, regardless of whether such food also pur- 
ports to be or is represented for general use. 

(b) No provision of any regulation under 
section 403 (j) of the act shall be construed 
as exempting any food from any other pro- 
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vision of the act or regulations thereunder, 
including sections 403 (a) and (g) and, when 
applicable, the provisions of Chapter V of 
the act. 

[20 FR. 9529, Dec. 20, 1955] 


Mr. PROXMIRE. One will note that 
the language here is identical to that in 
our bill. What we have done is to put into 
the law the regulations under which the 
FDA has regulated vitamins as foods for 
many, many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
visions of section 402(a)(1) of chapter 
IV—Food—of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, as ar~ended, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHAPTER IV—FOOD 
s + > ~ s 
ADULTERATED FOOD 

Sec. 402 [342]. A food shall be deemed to 
be adulterated— 

(a) (1) If it bears or contains any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance which may ren- 
der it injurious to health; but in case the 
substance is not an added substance such 
food shall not be considered adulterated un- 
der this clause if the quantity of such sub- 
stance in such food does not ordinarily ren- 
der it injurious to health; or 


Mr, PROXMIRE. One will note that 
the phrase, “* * * if the quantity of such 
substance in such food does not ordi- 
narily render it injurious to health,” the 
latter part of which is a key phrase in 
our bill, comes directly from the law 
itself. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from the 
statement I made in the debate on Sep- 
tember 24, 1974, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From SEPTEMBER 24, 1974 STATE- 
MENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 

This is an amendment to prevent the Food 
and Drug Administration from regulating 
safe vitamins as dangerous drugs, 

WHAT THE AMENDMENT DOES 

The Food and Drug Administration, for 
several years now, has been attempting to 
regulate safe vitamins and minerals—which 
are foods—as dangerous drugs. They have 
tried to do this through FDA regulations 
and orders rather than through legislation. 

What this amendment does—and all it 
does—is to stop that action, It restores the 
status quo. It says to the FDA that they shall 
continue to regulate vitamins and minerals 
as foods, 

FDA ATTEMPTS TO DISTORT MEANING 

Time and again throughout the debate 
over this amendment, the FDA has attempted 
to distort its meaning by claiming that 1t 
would limit their jurisdiction and shift the 
burden of proof for safety to the FDA rather 
than the vitamin manufacturer or retailer, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The key language in the amendment is taken 
either directly from part 1.11, 21 Code of 
Federal Regulations, which have been in ef- 
fect since 1955—or for two decades—or taken 
directly from the law itself—namely, from 
section 402(a)(1), which states that the 
FDA cannot limit the potency, number, com- 
bination, amount, et cetera, of a vitamin or 
mineral “if the amount recommended does 
not ordinarily render it injurious to health.” 
That is our phrase, and it is already in the 
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law. The amendment restores that phrase 
and would supersede the FDA's intended 
regulations. 

BUSINESSES AT STAKE 


Why is this amendment so urgent? The 
health food industry—not the big drug man- 
ufacturers, but the health food industry and 
the small health food stores—the Mom and 
Pop health food stores found all over this 
country, are in grave danger of being put 
out of business. 

The FDA’s regulations say that when they 
go into effect, any vitamin sold in quantities 
in excess of 150 percent of the so-called US. 
recommended daily allowance—U.S. RDA— 
will become a drug and be regulated as a 
drug. Those regulations were to have gone 
into effect next January. Now they have 
been postponed by court order until next 
July 1. But then they can go into effect. 

The health food stores have this Damo- 
clean sword hanging over their heads. It 
has been there since 1966, when the FDA 
first put out its regulations. It is time we 
settled this matter and settled it for good. 

We are proposing this amendment on this 
bill to save those businesses. We are also 
doing it to save the consumer from being 
ripped off, because if vitamins cannot be 
bought in amounts greater than 150 percent 
of the U.S. RDA, the consumer will have to 
pay through the nose for quantities of vita- 
mins he now uses routinely. 

The time has come to deal with this mat- 
ter and to deal with it decisively. What this 
amendment does, therefore, is to restore the 
matter as it was before the FDA came for- 
ward with its regulations. It tells the FDA 
that instead of acting by executive fiat or 
through regulations, if they are going to 
make drastic changes affecting the livelihood 
of millions of people, then do it through leg- 
islation and not by administrative regula- 
tion. 

U.S. RDA'S ARE AN ARBITRARY, SUBJECTIVE, AND 
CAPRICIOUS STANDARD 

One of the reasons for this is that the 
RDA’s are questionable standards. The FDA's 
U.S. RDA's, which are based on the Food and 
Nutrition Board’s so-called recommended 
daily dietary allowance, are an arbitrary, 
subjective, and capricious standard. 

First, they are, more often than not, too 
low. And the reason for that is so that the 
orthodox food industry can put on the side 
of its breakfast food containers that the 
breakfast food contains a very high propor- 
tion of the recommended daily allowances. 
The lower the RDA’s, the better the nutri- 
tional value of the breakfast food industry, 
and other food industry products look. 

Second, the Food and Nutrition Board’s 
RDA's, upon which the FDA’s U.S, RDA’s are 
based, have had major changes in values al- 
most every time they are issued. For example, 
the 1968 RDA's had 55 changes in values over 
the 1964 RDA's, which varied from 20 to 700 
percent. 

Take vitamin E, for example. In 1964 there 
was no RDA. In 1968, the RDA for pregnant 
women was 30 international units. In 1974, 
the RDA for vitamin E for pregnant women 
was 15 RDA’s. 

If the FDA's regulations had been in effect 
for each of these years, this would have been 
the situation. 

In 1964, since vitamin E was not even on 
the list, it could have been purchased in un- 
limited quantities. 

In 1968, with an RDA of 30 international 
units, one could have purchased vitamin E 
in 45 international unit capsules. 

But in 1974, vitamin E in excess of 22.5 
international units would become a drug and 
would be regulated either as an over-the- 
counter-drug or put on prescription. 

Even the experts differ on the RDA's. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a table indicating the difference be- 
tween the RDA’s recommended in 1970 by 
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Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., the chairman of the 
committee which established the 1968 RDA’s, 
and the 1974 RDA's, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, a8 


Dr. 1973-74 
Sebrell RDA's 


Pregnant women: 

Vitamin A GU)... .. 

Vitamin E (1U)... 

Vitamin Br (Mcg)... -= 
Child under 4: Vitamin Biz (Mcg.)__. 


Mr. ProxmmE. What that table indicates 
is that the experts differ and differ very much 
on the proper amounts that should be pro- 
posed as recommended daily dietary allow- 
ances. If these amounts were simply advisory, 
there would be no complaint, But the FDA 
has taken those amounts and put them into 
regulations. And what that means is that 
if some manufacturer or some health food 
store makes vitamins or sells them in greater 
quantities, they are subject to the “criminal 
law.” That is too harsh a penalty to hand 
out when the basis for the regulations is so 
controversial. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
delayed the date when the regulations will 
now go into effect, stated: 

“Our examination of the record (of the 
FDA vitamin hearings) has turned up not a 
single instance in which the scientific proc- 
esses by which the RDA figures were devel- 
oped were subject to searching examination.” 

Other experts differ as well. Among them 
are Dr. Paul Gyorgy, the discoverer of vitamin 
B-6, who recommended in 1971 that the RDA 
for vitamin B-6 should be set at 25 milli- 
grams a day, or 12.5 times the 2 milligram 
level the Food and Nutrition Board estab- 
lished for 23-50 year old females. 

Dr. Linus Pauling recommended daily 
levels of vitamin C which are over 100 times 
the 45 milligrams recommended by the Food 
and Nutrition Board. 

The RDA's, about which there is so much 
controversy even among the scientific com- 
munity, is no standard on which to base the 
criminal law. 

AMENDMENT DOES NOT TOUCH EXISTING FDA 
POWER TO REGULATE TOXIC, UNSAFE, OR MIS- 
LABELED FOODS 
This amendment does not change the vast 

power the FDA has to regulate foods. All it 

states is that the FDA shall regulate vitamins 
as foods and not as drugs. 

If a vitamin or mineral is toxic, the FDA 
has adcquate authority to regulate it. They 
have done so in the case of vitamins A and 
D and vitamin K. 

If a vitamin or mineral is mislabeled, there 
is more than adequate authority to deal with 
it under existing law. In fact, many people 
believe that the FDA has already gone too 
far, as, for example, when they banned the 
sale of a book on the favorable effects of 
vinegar and honey when it was displayed 
and sold in a store which sold vinegar and 
honey. Since vinegar and honey are also pro- 
posed in the Old Testament as nutritious 
foods, there are many who believe that if 
the FDA had gotten its way on that one— 
and fortunately they did not—then Macy’s 
or Gimbel’s would be barred from selling 
vinegar and honey if they also sold the Old 
Testament in their stores. 

Finally, there are a great many food sub- 
stances which are highly toxic—far more 
than vitamins—but which are regulated as 
foods—because they are foods—and not 
drugs. 

If the FDA is to retain any logic in its 
point of view, it should regulate sugar, salt, 
coffee, tea, and even water as dangerous 
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drugs, because they are toxic if used in large 
or excessive quantities. 
CONCLUSION 


The amendment does nothing more than 
restore the status quo. Its language is that 
of the law and of the regulations which have 
been in effect for two decades. 

It does not take away from the FDA any 
power over toxic foods or mislabeled foods or 
foods made in unsafe surroundings. 

But it does tell the FDA that they are not 
to place the business of thousands of small 
health food stores in jeopardy through execu- 
tive flat and administrative regulations, 

And the amendment would do that now 
because these small businesses and millions 
of consumers have had the FDA regulations 
hanging over their heads for years and will 
shortly experience the final coup de grace if 
the FDA has its way. 

Mr. President, the argument has been made 
that the vitamin amendment is an “irre- 
sponsible” amendment because it dimin- 
ishes the FDA’s power over food additives, 
not just vitamins. There is no way under 
our amendment the FDA could not regulate 
cyclamates. 

This is an outright misrepresentation of 
our amendment. 

First, our amendment provides—as the 
present existing laws provides—chapter IV, 
food, section 402(a) (1)—the FDA with every 
existing authority to regulate adulterated 
foods. The language comes directly from the 
“adulterated food” section of the law. 

Second, our amendment does not limit or 
take away any power the FDA now has over 
“food additives” such as cyclamates, the 
reason being that a food additive by defini- 
tion is “a chemical ingredient not generally 
recognized as safe.” 

Third, a “special dietary food’’—on the 
other hand—which our amendment affects— 
is a product generally regarded as safe. 

What the FDA wants to do—and which we 
object to and which our amendment would 
prevent—is for them to treat safe vitamins 
and minerals, which by definition are special 
dietary foods, as “unsafe food additives.” 

Vitamins are special dietary foods. Vi- 
tamins are not food additives. The entire 
fight is whether or not the FDA is going 
to treat vitamins—which are foods—in the 
same way they treat unsafe chemical addi- 
tives or drugs, like cyclamates. 

But our amendment does not prevent the 
FDA, in any way, from acting under the 
existing food laws to regulate vitamins if they 
are toxic, if they are misbranded, or if they 
are made in unsafe or unclean surroundings. 
They have that authority now. We reinforce 
it by saying that vitamins shall be regulated 
under that authority. And our amendment 
does not prevent—in any way—the FDA 
from acting against “food additives”—which 
are by definition “unsafe chemical.” We do 
not touch that authority. We do not limit 
that authority. 

HISTORY OF FDA ENFORCEMENT 


The FDA also argues that they need the 
new drug regulations in order to get needed 
enforcement powers for abuses. They say it 
is too difficult to bring cases one by one and 
hence need blanket authority. Here is the 
answer to that. 

Under our amendment—as under the 
existing food laws—the FDA has every needed 
authority to regulate “toxic” or unsafe foods, 
Under the present laws—which our amend- 
ment merely restores—the FDA has regulated 
vitamins A and D, and K because of their 
apparent toxicity. This authority remains 
under our amendment. We do not touch it. 

There is no evidence that there has been 
any more fraud or misrepresentation in the 
food supplement industry than in any other 
industry or business. The FDA’s own figures 
bear this out. There has been only a “mila” 
incidence of violations of the FDA regula- 
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tions in this area and the FDA has had no 
difficulty in controlling them. Here are the 
facts: 

First, the nature of the cases: 90 percent 
of the regulatory actions begin with seizures 
under section 502(a)—which has to do with 
misbranding because of false or misleading 
labeling. 

In 28 years the total number of cases was 
1,028, or 36 a year. 

Of these 649—or 23 a year—involved sup- 
plements of vitamins or minerals. 

Of these 649—70 involved products con- 
taining iodine or sea water preparations, 41 
involved weight reducing aids, and 283 con- 
cerned miscellaneous health foods. 

Second, the disposal of the cases indicates 
the existing authority is adequate. 

Of the 1,028 cases, 883 were civil seizure 
cases of which 99 percent were disposed of 
either by default—638—or consent decree— 
234. 

That took no great enforcement effort nor 
does it show that the laws are inadequate 
as the FDA claims. 

One hundred twenty-two were criminal 
cases—of which 85 percent were disposed of 
by guilty pleas—102. 

In the last 28 years the FDA has had to 
try only about 20 cases. Of these, 15 went for 
the Government and 5 for the defendants. 

The FDA's legal branch has not been over- 
worked and needs no new authority. 

Finally, the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
is an unusual criminal statute because the 
courts have regularly held that the FDA 
does not have the usual burden of proving 
that the perpetrators of alleged felonies in- 
tended to misbrand the food, or even knew 
that it was misbranded. 

Thus, the FDA now has great authority 
under the food laws. 

Our amendment does not diminish that 
authority. What it does is to continue to al- 
low the FDA to act under the food laws but 
prevents them from acting under the “drug” 
laws by calling vitamins—which are foods— 
dangerous drugs. 

All the factual information I have cited 
was presented to U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. 


DOES NOT SAY ONE WORD ABOUT SO-CALLED 
MEDICAL CURES 


The opponents of the amendment charge 
that the amendment authorizes the sale of 
vitamins for unproven medical cures. 

There is not one line in the bill doing any 
such thing. 

If the vitamin is toxic, it can be regulated 
under the amendment. 

If the vitamin is mislabeled—it can be 
seized under our amendment and the pres- 
ent law. 

If it is made in unclean surroundings, 
the FDA can act as well. 

The amendment does not authorize the 
sale of vitamins for any purpose such as an 
unproven medical cure. 

If that is legal now, then it Is equally il- 
legal under our amendment. 

The Proxmire amendment does not “re- 
treat” to 1938 and put the burden of proof on 
the Government. Under the food laws the 
burden of proof is now on the Government 
with respect to foods. 

And there is a very good reason for that. 

The FDA exercises criminal statutes. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
unique in that the criminal act requires no 
intent. People can be sent to jail for what 
are essentially innocent actions. 

When a Government agency exercises 
criminal laws—and very stringent criminal 
jaws—the burden of proof should be on the 
Government. People should be innocent un- 
til proven guilty. 

That fact has not prevented the FDA 
from acting against any toxic, unsafe or 
mislabeled vitamin or mineral in the past. 

They have put vitamins A and D in large 
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quantities on prescriptions and under this 
amendment that would and could continue. 

They have seized mislabeled and mis- 
branded foods. That authority continues. 

All the amendment does is to prevent the 
FDA from treating safe vitamins as drugs, 
which is what they are determined to do 
if not stopped either by legislation or by 
the courts. 

VITAMINS AS OTC AND PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 


The FDA charge that the proponents of 
the amendment falsely state that the FDA 
would put vitamin pills on prescription. 
Rather than treating them as over-the- 
counter drugs. 

Here is the answer: 

First. It is true that what the FDA would 
do, mainly, is to treat vitamins as over-the- 
‘counter drugs—OTC—if they exceed 150 
percent of the so-called U.S. recommended 
daily allowance, 

Second, However, if treated as an over- 
the-counter drug, the manufacturer or re- 
tailer must prove to the FDA that vitamins 
are not only safe—which is no problem and 
already provided under the food laws—but 
that they are “efficacious.” 

Third. But the FDA already said that 
such vitamins as vitamin C and vitamin 
B-6, and other vitamins are not needed in 
quantities more than 150 percent of the 
RDA and are not effective or useful in such 
amounts, 

In fact in its vitamin regulations—which 
the courts haye stopped temporarily—the 
FDA stated that a food shall be misbranded 
if its labeling represents, suggests, or implies 
six items including item 1 which states: 

“(1) That the food because of the presence 
or absence of certain dietary properties, is 
adequate or effective in the prevention, cure, 
mitigation, or treatment of any disease or 
symptom.” 

It is now illegal to claim that. Yet to be- 
come an over-the-counter drug, a manufac- 
turer would now have to make such a spe- 
cific, illegal claim for the vitamin. 

That is impossible. 

What it means is that the FDA Over-the- 
Counter Committee, if it follows the pro- 
posed FDA regulations, would have to reject 
such a claim for “effectiveness” out of hand. 

Fourth, In those circumstances, the vita- 
min could then only be sold under prescrip- 
tion in amounts greater than 150 percent of 
the RDA's. 

That is why there is very great chance 
vitamins in amounts greater than 150 per- 
cent of the RDA's will have to be gotten 
under prescription, That is a genuine possi- 
bility. It is no idle threat. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
am. pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator Proxmire, and Senators 
ABOUREZK, ALLEN, CHILES, CRANSTON, Do- 
MENICI, EASTLAND, FANNIN, GOLDWATER, 
HANSEN, HARTKE, INOUYE, JOHNSTON, 
LEAHY, MANSFIELD, MCCLELLAN, Mc- 
CLURE, MCGEE, Packwoop, PELL, RAN- 
DOLPH, HUGH SCOTT, SPARKMAN, STAFFORD, 
STEVENSON, and THURMOND in introduc- 
ing this bill to prevent the Food and 
Drug Administration from carrying out 
its determination to classify safe vitamin 
and mineral supplements as drugs and 
regulate them under the drug provisions 
of the law rather than as foods or food 
supplements. 

As ranking Republican on the Senate 
Health Subcommittee and as a member 
of the Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, I have been closely 
involved with the study and improve- 
ment of our Nation’s health care sys- 
tem. I have introduced legislation to pro- 
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vide funding for teaching applied nu- 
tritional education in medical schools 
and dental schools. Furthermore, I spon- 
sored a bill to require mandatory nutri- 
tional labeling of all food commodities 
months prior to FDA’s initial issuance 
of voluntary nutritional labeling regula- 
tions. 

Testimony before my committees has 
centered a great deal on the lack of 
sound nutritional knowledge in the med- 
ical profession, Regardless of this inabil- 
ity of many doctors to provide us with 
consistent and sound nutritional advice, 
the FDA wants to make all vitamins, 
whose potencies exceed 150 percent of 
the questionable RDA, over-the-counter 
drugs. 

For example, vitamin C tablets in ex- 
cess of 67.5 milligrams would be consid- 
ered an over-the-counter drug. Thus, 
this relatively weak dose of vitamin C 
would be subjected to the lengthy and 
expensive procedure required by the Food 
and Drug Administration for approval 
of all OTC products. 

The FDA argues they are acting in the 
best interests of the general public. Is 
limiting the availability of a nontoxic, 
safe vitamin C tablet in the public inter- 
est? Is forcing up the cost of this tablet in 
the public interest? I say no, and again 
Iam strongly supporting a bill to prevent 
the FDA from taking this restrictive 
action. 

Mr. President, it is no secret there ex- 
ist merchants who are trying to sell un- 
suspecting consumers vitamin products 
which they do not need. Likewise, there 
are merchants trying to sell consumers 
options for their automobiles which they 
do not need. But is the Government try- 
ing to restrict the sale of automobile op- 
tions, even though they may decrease 
gasoline mileage and not be in the best 
interest of our country? 

With the exception of vitamins A and 
D, I am not aware of any conclusive 
medical evidence which would indicate 
that vitamin and mineral consumption 
will damage one’s health. I have person- 
ally met with FDA Commissioner 
Schmidt to discuss the proposed vitamin 
and mineral restrictions. I am convinced 
the public has the right to purchase such 
vitamins and minerals as they choose, 
unless they are shown to endanger a per- 
son’s health. I agree in principle with the 
FDA's action with vitamins A and D. 

But I do not agree that the FDA should 
have the authority to place, on some fu- 
ture date, additional vitamins and min- 
eral supplements, at a particular po- 
tency, on a prescription only basis. This 
will greatly increase their price and 
limit their availability. 

Mr. President, S. 2801, last year’s ver- 
sion of this bill, passed the Senate as an 
amendment to the Health Manpower 
Act by an 81-10 margin. Subsequently, 
the Conference Committee did not com- 
plete its work on the bill, and it died with 
the adjournment of the 93d Congress. 

This year’s bill is, for the most part, 
identical to S. 2801. Although contro- 
versial, I feel its basic philosophy is ac- 
ceptable to most Members of both Cham- 
bers. With this in mind, I am optimistic 
an acceptable compromise can be ob- 
tained prior to the end of this year. 
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By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 549. A bill to provide additional in- 
centives for farmers to produce wheat, 
feed grains, and cotton; to provide for 
the purchase of animals and animal food 
products for use in food relief programs; 
to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a reserve inventory of 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and soybeans; 
to amend and improve the food stamp 
program; and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE: A PROGRAM FOR 

STABILITY AND ABUNDANCE 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend our farm programs in an effort 
to restore a greater measure of stability 
to a situation which, over the past couple 
of years, has become unnecessarily 
chaotic. 

There are four parts to this bill: 

First, it would increase our minimum 
price supports on basic commodities— 
wheat, feed grains, and cotton—and 
dairy products to a level which provides 
the incentives necessary for the abundant 
production which we need. 

Second, it would create a food and 
fiber reserve, insulated from the com- 
mercial market and stored on the farm, 
which could help assure that the benefits 
of abundant harvests can be made avail- 
able in times of poor harvests while serv- 
ing to remove surplus supplies from the 
market in times of excessive production. 

Third, it would provide for the pur- 
chase of a significant quantity of live- 
stock and meat products, both to relieve 
the price-depressing effect on producers 
of an oversupply of meat animals, and to 
make available badly needed high-pro- 
tein meat for needy people both here and 
abroad. 

And fourth, it would make major im- 
provements in the food stamp program, 
providing a permanent ceiling on the 
costs to needy recipients for participation 
in this most worthwhile program. This 
title is identical to provisions of S. 13, 
which I introduced on January 15. 

Mr. President, it is clear by now that 
no one has been served by the wild fluc- 
tuations in market prices which the 
events of the last 2 years have created. 

In a particularly accurate analysis, an 
editorial in The Washington Post said 
last Thursday: 

American agriculture is again threatened 
by precisely the classic roller-coaster pattern 
of boom and bust that the whole intricate 
and expensive array of farm price supports 
were worked out in the 1930's to prevent. 


The way out of the present uncer- 
tainty is not, of necessity, a wild-spend- 
ing, inflationary scheme. The way out 
lies in providing a minimum income to 
producers which will cover their in- 
creased production costs and provide 
them a profit incentive for greater pro- 
duction. 

The minimum levels which I propose 
today will I believe, accomplish that end. 

For wheat, I propose a minimum price 
in the program of $3.79 per bushel, com- 
pared with the outdated price of $2.05 in 
the bill we passed nearly 2 years ago. 

For feed grains, I propose a minimum 
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price of $2.51 per bushel of corn, com- 
pared with $1.38 in today’s program. 

For cotton, I propose a minimum price 
of 68 cents per pound, compared with 
the present 38 cents. 

In each of these cases, and in the case 
of the dairy price support section of this 
bill, the support level is based on 90 per- 
cent of the parity price as of the begin- 
ning of this year. 

These prices would be in cffect for the 
1975 crop. Prices would be established 
again for the 1976 crop to take into ac- 
count any increases in production costs 
from this year to next—a cost-of-pro- 
duction adjustment very much like the 
cost-of-living adjustment features which 
many working men and women have to- 
day in their labor contracts. 

My bill also proposes to bring the loan 
rates for the basic commodities in line 
with new realities—$3.16 per bushel for 
wheat—compared with the present 
$1.37, $2.09 per bushel for corn—com- 
pared with $1.10, and 90 percent of the 
average world price for cotton. 

Mr. President, the financial beating 
which livestock producers have taken 
during the past year is well known to 
Members of this body The assistance 
which my bill proposes is the formula in 
legislation which I had introduced last 
year. 

It would provide that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, during the first 
year following enactment of this bill, 
purchase not less than $1 billion nor 
more than $2 billion in livestock and 
meat products for use in domestic and 
foreign food assistance programs. 

In addition to providing a major 
stimulus to the livestock markets, it 
would provide a major source of high- 
protein food available to many people, 
both here and abroad, who have been 
hard-hit by the worldwide economic 
slump. 

The foregoing provisions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are necessary to deal with the im- 
mediate problems of a chaotic agricul- 
tural economy. 

My third proposal, for a food and 
fiber reserve, is designed to help pre- 
vent a recurrence of the present situa- 
tion. 

In brief, it would create a mechanism 
which would eventually maintain a re- 
serve of basic food and fiber commodi- 
ties in the amount of: 500 million bush- 
els of wheat; 40 million tons of food 
grains—corn, grain sorghum, oats, and 
barley; 4 million bales of cotton; and 
200 million bushels of soybeans. 

It is clear to everyone that our present 
food and fiber supply situation will not 
permit the immediate acquisition of 
reserves of this size. However, I believe 
it is imperative that we establish a mech- 
anism now to permit the activation of 
@ reserye stock-building procedure at 
such a time as our supply once again 
permits it. 

Under the provisions of my bill, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would begin to 
acquire stocks, at the prevailing market 
prices, whenever the estimated carryover 
at the end of any marketing year is in 
excess of the desired reserve levels. 

In other words, I provide here for a 
reserve which is about double the amount 
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specified—in the case of wheat, it would 
require that an estimated 500 million 
bushels of wheat be available in normal 
commercial channels before USDA 
started buying for the reserve. 

The Government would be required, 
insofar as possible, to store at least two- 
thirds of the reserve on forms—with 
appropriate storage payments to farmers 
for the use of facilities which they have 
built over the years. 

At such time as supplies in normal 
commercial channels were reduced to 
the point that prices would start moving 
back up to full parity, but not until full 
parity is realized, the stocks in the 
reserve would become available for sale. 

The use of full parity for a release 
price has a number of advantages. It is 
high enough to protect farmers from 
price-breaking through the “dumping” of 
Government-owned stocks which many 
of them fear, with some historic justifi- 
cation, It is high enough to avoid pre- 
mature release and exhaustion of re- 
serves during a developing scarcity situ- 
ation and before supplies become too 
tight. And it is low enough to assure 
consumers and users of the commodi- 
ties a fair price and stable supply. 

Based on data at the beginning of this 
year, full parity release prices would be 
$4.21 per bushel for wheat, $2.79 for 
corn, 76 cents per pound for cotton, and 
$6.31 for soybeans. 

Mr. President, I submit that this is a 
fair and prudent approach toward solv- 
ing our food and agricultural problems. 
It is my hope that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, which begins 
hearings on our farm program today, 
and the Congress as a whole, gives this 
approach a fair consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from Thursday’s Washington Post, 
which describes the situation so well, 
and the text of my bill be included at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1975] 

FALLING FARM Prices 

Farm prices have now been falling for three 
months, tightening the dilemma of American 
agricultural policy. When farm prices go up 
consumers are hurt, and inflation at the 
supermarket triggers cost-of-living increases 
throughout the whole economy. When prices 
go down, farmers are hurt and begin to cut 
back the production on which the govern- 
ment is counting for export sales. 

You may have gained the impression that 
food prices, around 1972, began behaving 
very differently from the way they had before 
in the memory of most of us. There is a 
reason for it. A combination of bad luck and 
bad policy has wrecked the system that used 
to stabilize American farm prices. Agricul- 
tural markets are inherently unstable, and 
without government intervention they swing 
wildly up and down disrupting the whole 
economy. Until the middle of 1972 the Dè- 
partment of Agriculture carried tremendous 
stocks of basic foodstuffs and feed grains, 
which it could sell off if prices began to rise 
unusually high. If prices began to sink un- 
usually low, the Department gave support 
payments to the farmers and bought grain 
for the reserves. The memorable Russian 
wheat sale of the summer of 1972 removed 
at one whack most of the nation’s wheat 
reserves. But that huge sale turned out to be 
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only the beginning of the great surge of for- 
eign demand for American food. It was the 
effect of rising wealth and rising standards 
of living abroad, amplified by the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. 

In this country all farm prices, unre- 
strained by the presence of the traditional 
reserves, shot up. But if there was now no 
limit on the upward swing of the cycle, it was 
also true that the farmer no longer had any 
protection on the downward swing. The old 
structure of loans and payments was still 
legally in effect but, with the erosion in- 
flicted by inflation, the support levels were 
no longer enough to cover the basic costs 
of production. American agriculture is again 
threatened by precisely the classic roller- 
coaster pattern of boom and bust that the 
whole intricate and expensive array of farm 
price supports were worked out in the 1930s 
to prevent. Farmers liked the new free- 
wheeling market as long as it wheels higher, 
but when it turns around—as it did last 
fall—they see their danger very clearly. 

Since October the price of corn, the 
largest American crop, is down by almost 
one-fourth. Soybeans and soy meal are down 
more than a third. What’s going on here? 
Take the example of wheat, which cost $1.50 
a bushel until the Russians started buying it 
in July 1972. By this time last year, the 
same bushel cost nearly $6. But then, as the 
year went on, the price sank. The winter 
wheat harvest starts in late spring, and it 
looked like a very big harvest. By last May, 
the price had fallen to $3.50. With last sum- 
mer’s bad weather and heavy exports, sup- 
plies tightened up again and by October 
the price was over $5. 

But instead of continuing to rise steeply 
until late winter, as it did last year, the 
price of wheat suddenly began to sink in 
November. It’s now down to about $4. The 
reasons begin with consumer resistance to 
high prices at the grocery store, and individ- 
ual shoppers’ decisions to cut back on expen- 
sive meat. Most of the grain raised in this 
country goes, not to people, but to animals 
being raised for the butchers, Since last 
summer the meat producers have cut back 
sharply on the number of animals, particu- 
larly beef cattle, that they are raising for 
market. That, in turn, has diminished do- 
mestic demand for grain. The consumers’ 
rebellion that started nearly two years ago 
has now been painfully reinforced by the 
recession. Cutting back on meat is, for many 
families, no longer a matter of choice. 

Exports, meanwhile, are down a bit be- 
cause the administration is at last paying 
attention to their effects and has been lean- 
ing on foreign buyers to take it easy. When 
the Soviet government tried to buy more 
than three million tons of grain last Septem- 
ber, the White House intervened and sus- 
pended the sale. Subsequently it persuaded 
the Soviets to take a smaller amount, a lit- 
tle over two million tons. There appears to 
have been pressure, less public and formal, 
on other overseas buyers. Now, with the 
rapid decline in prices of recent months, the 
administration currently gives indications of 
changing direction enough to keep exports 
at last year’s level. 

But some of the grain producers are, pre- 
dictably, pushing for unlimited exports. Last 
year the administration belatedly instituted 
a requirement for prior government approval 
of any significant export sale. Several of the 
producers’ lobbies are angrily demanding an 
end to this procedure, on grounds that it 
discourages foreign shipments. But produc- 
ers should have learned by now that increas- 
ing the instability of the market is no an- 
swer to their troubles. The Agriculture De- 
partment made the latest in a long succes- 
sion of serious and obvious blunders yester- 
day when it caved in to the grain lobbies 
and doubled the size of shipments that can 
be exported without prior federal approval. 

Producers and consumers together now 
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have the strongest kind of interest in a com- 
promise. It would mean a level of federal 
price supports high enough to ensure farm- 
ers of profitable operation at the very high 
volumes that the nation needs. It means re- 
building national stocks of grain, not only 
as insurance against an emergency but to 
dampen further inflationary increases in 
prices. The intolerable fluctuations were not 
predictable, but in retrospect the reasons are 
entirely comprehensible. Higher price sup- 
ports would be expensive—but not nearly as 
expensive as the present waves of inflation 
at the grocery store and of panic on the 
farms. 


S. 549 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1975”. 

TITLE I—LOAN RATE AND PRICE 
SUPPORT 

Sec. 101. (a) The proviso contained in the 
first sentence of section 107(a) of the Agri- 
cural Act of 1949, as amended by paragraph 
(8) (A) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, is amended to read 
as follows: “Provided, That in no event shall 
such leyel be less than $3.16 per bushel in 
the case of the 1975 crop of wheat.” 

(b) Section 107(c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended by paragraph (8) (D) of 
the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 
Act of 1973, is amended by striking out that 
portion beginning with subclause (2) and 
ending with the word “case” immediately 
preceding clause (ii) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(2) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) for such crop 


is less than the minimum price of $2.05 per 
bushel in the case of the 1974 crop, is less 
than the minimum price of $3.79 per bushel 
in the case of the 1975 crop, and is less than 
the minimum price of $3.79 per bushel ad- 
justed to reflect any change during the cal- 
endar year 1975 in the index of prices paid 
by farmers for production items (exclusive of 
feed and feeder cattle), interest, taxes, and 
wage rates in the case of the 1976 crop, and 
the minimum price for the 1976 crop adjusted 
to refiect any change during the calendar 
year 1976 in such index in the case of the 
1977 crop, times in each case”, 

(c) Such section 107(c) is further amended 
by striking out “established price” in clause 
(iil) of the first sentence and in the second 
and third sentences, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “minimum price”. 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 105(b) (1) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended by para- 
graph (18)(A) of the Agriculture and 
Consumer Protection Act of 1973, is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That in no 
event shall such level be less than $2.09 per 
bushel in the case of the 1975 crop of corn.”. 

(b) (1) The second sentence of section 105 
(b) (1) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended by the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, is amended by strik- 
ing out that portion beginning with clause 
(2) and ending with the colon preceding the 
proviso, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
foliowing: 

(2) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) for such crop 
is less than the minimum price of $1.38 per 
bushel in the case of the 1974 crop, less than 
the minimum price of $2.51 per bushel in the 
case of the 1975 crop, and less than the 
minimum price of $2.51 per bushel adjusted 
to reflect any change during the calendar 
year 1975 in the index of prices paid by 
farmers for production items (exclusive of 
feed and feeder cattle), interest, taxes, and 
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wage rates in the case of the 1976 crop, and 
the minimum price for the 1976 crop ad- 
justed to reflect any change during the cal- 
endar year 1976 in such index in the case 
of the 1977 crop:”. 

(2) Such section 105(b)(1) is further 
amended by striking out “established price” 
in the proviso in the second sentence and in 
the fourth and fifth sentences, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “minimum price”, 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 103(e) (2) of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949, as amended by para- 
graph (20) of the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973, is amended by striking 
out that portion beginning with clause (2) 
and ending with the colon preceding the pro- 
viso, and inserting in Meu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) the loan level determined under para- 
graph (1) for such crop 
is less than the minimum price of 38 cents 
per pound in the case of the 1974 crop, is less 
than the minimum price of 68 cents per 
pound in the case of the 1975 crop, and is 
less than 68 sents per pound adjusted to re- 
flect any change during the calendar year 
1975 in the index of prices paid by farmers 
for production items (exclusive of feed and 
feeder cattle), interest, taxes, and wage rates 
in the case of the 1976 crop, and the mini- 
mum price for the 1976 crop adjusted to re- 
flect any change during the calendar year 
1976 in such index in the case of the 1977 
crop:”’. 

(b) Such section 103(e)(2) is further 
amended by striking out “established price” 
in the proviso in the first sentence and in the 
second and third sentences, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “minimum price”. 

Sec. 104. Any reference in any Act or in any 
regulation referring to “established price” as 
used in section 107(c), 105(b)(1), or 103 
(e)(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended by the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 and as in effect prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act, shall he 
deemed to refer to “minimum price”. 

Sec. 105. Section 201 cf the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, effective on April 1, 
1975, and ending on March 31, 1977, the sup- 
port price of milk shall be established at not 
less than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor on April 1, 1975, or on the date of 
enactment of this subsection, whichever is 
later, and the support price shall be re- 
established thereafter by the Secretary at 
the beginning of each quarter beginning 
with the third quarter of the calendar year 
1975, at not less than 90 per centum of the 
parity price thereto for production items 
(exclusive of food and feeder cattle), inter- 
est, taxes, and wage rates.”’. 


TITLE II—PURCHASE OF ANIMAL AND 
ANIMAL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Sec. 201. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to expend, during 
the year 1975 beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, in addition to amounts 
otherwise authorized for such purposes, not 
less than $1,000,000,000 or more than 
$2,000,000,000 for (1) the purchase of cows, 
calves, hogs, sheep, and other food animals 
and animal food products, and for the proc- 
essing and packaging of meat from such ani- 
mals, or (2) the purchase of meat products, 
including dairy products, already appro- 
priately processed and packaged. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to use the food products acquired 
under subsection (a) of this section in direct 
food distribution programs carried out by 
the Secretary and for the relief of starvation 
and serious malnutrition in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 


(c) In addition to other authorities 
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granted by law, the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to donate food animals, purchased 
under this Section, to replenish foundation 
herds in countries which he determines to be 
in need. 

(d) All containers in which meat and other 
products are distributed to persons outside 
the United States shall be clearly labeled, in 
the language of the recipients, as follows: 
"The contents are donated by the people of 
the United States”. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

TITLE INI—AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY 
RESERVE 

Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized and directed to 
establish and maintain a reserve of inven- 
tories of wheat, feed grains, cotton, and soy- 
beans as provided in this title. As used in 
this title, the term “food grains” means corn, 
grain sorghum, oats, and barley. 

(b) The reserve inventories required to be 
maintained under this title shall include not 
more than the following quantities: 

(1) 500 million bushels of wheat; 

(2) 40 million tons of feed grains; 

(3) 4 million bales of cotton; and 

(4) 200 million bushels of soybeans. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary shall begin pur- 
chasing any commodity required for the re- 
serve inventory at any time the estimated 
carryover for such commodity for the market- 
ing year concerned is in excess of the quan- 
tity prescribed for such commodity in sec- 
tion 301(b). The maximum quantities au- 
thorized for the reserve inventory shall be 
purchased as soon as practicable without dis- 
rupting the orderly channels of trade. 

Sec. 303. Not less than two-thirds of the 
reserve inventory shall be stored in om-farm 
facilities, to the extent that facilities are 
available for such purpose. 


Sec. 304. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act and except when a state of emer- 
gency has been proclaimed by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the Congress 


declaring that such reserve inventories 
should not be sold, the Secretary may offer 
such commodity in the reserve for sale at 
the current parity price for such commodity, 
adjusted to reflect the customary location 
and grade differential, or at such greater 
price as may be obtained through normal 
market channels. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, sales during any marketing year shall 
be limited to the net quantities by which 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
exceed estimated domestic production and 
imports. 

(b) The Secretary is also hereby author- 
ized to dispose of commodities in such re- 
serve as follows: 

(1) For use in relieving distress (A) in 
any State, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, or the Pacific Trust Territory, de- 
clared by the President to be an acute dis- 
tress area because of unemployment or 
other economic cause if the President finds 
that such use will not displace or interfere 
with normal marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, and (B) in connection with any 
major disaster determined by the President 
to warrant major disaster assistance by the 
Federal Government under the Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-288). 

(2) For use in connection with a state of 
civil defense emergency as proclaimed by 
the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress with the provisions of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2251-2297). 

(3) For sale in assistance in the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of foundation herds 
of cattle (including producing dairy cattle), 
sheep, and goats and their offspring, under 
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section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), and to provide 
feed for livestock in any emergency area 
under the Act of September 21, 1959, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1427, note). 

(c) The Secretary may buy and sell at 
an equivalent price, allowing for the cus- 
tomary location and grade price differentials, 
substantially equivalent quantities in dif- 
ferent locations or warehouses to the ex- 
tent needed to properly handle, rotate, dis- 
tribute, and locate such reserve. Such pur- 
chases to offset sales shall be made within 
three market days. 

Sec. 305. The Secretary shall use the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent 
feasible to fulfill the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 306. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to provide for the effective administra- 
tion of this title. 

Sec. 307. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE IV—FOOD STAMP AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 401. Section. 7(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting: “but in no event more than 30 per 
centum of the household's income” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “but 
in no event more than the lesser of (1) the 
per centum charged a household with the 
same income January 1, 1975, or (2) 25 per 
centum of the household's income”. 

Sec. 402. Section 3(e) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the following: “related individuals 
(including legally adopted children and le- 
gally assigned foster children) or nonrelated 
individuals over age 60” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word: “individuals”. 

Sec. 403. Section 5(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall establish uniform national 
standards of eligibility for participation by 
households in the food stamp program and 
no plan of operation submitted by a State 
agency shall be approved unless the stand- 
ards of eligibility meet those established 
by the Secretary. The standards established 
by the Secretary, at a minimum, shall pre- 
scribe the amounts of household income and 
other financial resources, including both 
liquid and nonliquid assets, to be used as 
criteria of eligibility. The Secretary may also 
establish temporary emergency standards of 
eligibility for the duration of the duration 
of the emergency without regard to income 
and other financial resources, for households 
that are victims of a mechanical disaster 
which disrupts the distribution of coupons, 
and for households that are in need of 
temporary food assistance, and that com- 
mercial channels of food distribution have 
again become available to meet the tem- 
porary food needs of such households: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall in the case of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, 
establish special standards of eligibility and 
coupon allotment schedules which refiect the 
average per capita income and cost of ob- 
taining a nutritionally adequate diet in 
Puerto Rico and the respective territories, ex- 
cept that in no event shall the standards of 
eligibility or coupon allotment schedules so 
used exceed those in the fifty States”. 

Src. 404. Section 10 of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, is amended as follows: 

Subsection (e) is amended by inserting 
in clause (7), after the word “law”, the fol- 
lowing: “, and at the option of the State 
agency,”. 

Sec. 405. The Food Stamp Act of 1964, as 
amended, is amended by (a) deleting in sec- 
tion 3(e) the following: “No individual who 
receives supplemental security income bene- 
fits under title XVI of the Social Security Act 
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shall be considered to be a member of a 
household or an elderly person for any pur- 
pose of this Act for any month if such person 
receives for such month, as part of his sup- 
plemental security income benefits or pay- 
ments described in section 1616(a) of the 
Social Security Act (if any), an amount 
equal to the bonus value of food stamps (ac- 
cording to the Food Stamp Schedule effec- 
tive for July 1973) in addition to the amount 
of assistance such individual would be en- 
titled to receive for such month under the 
provisions of the plan of the State approved 
under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, as appropriate, 
in effect for December 1973, assuming such 
plan were in effect for such month and such 
individual were aged, blind, or disabled, as 
the case may be, under the provisions of 
such State plan or under Public Law 92-603, 
as amended, The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall issue regulations 
for the implementation of the foregoing 
sentence after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture.”. 

(b) Adding a new subsection 5(e) as 
follows: 

“(e) Effective July 1, 1975, households in 
which all members receive supplemental 
security income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act, or households in 
which all members are included in a fed- 
erally aided public assistance or general as- 
sistance grant shall be certified for par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program under 
this Act. Certification of all other households 
shall be based on the uniform national 
standards established pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b).”. 

Sec. 406. Section 10(h) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, is amended by 
deleting the first two sentences and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Subject to 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the in the regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act, household mem- 
bers or persons who are housebound, feeble, 
physically handicapped, or otherwise dis- 
abled, to the extent that they are unable to 
adequately prepare all of their meals, may 
use coupons issued to them to purchase 
meals prepared for and delivered to them by 
& political subdivision, or by a private non- 
profit organization which (1) is not receiv- 
ing federally donated foods from the United 
States Department of Agriculture for use in 
the preparation of such meals; (2) is oper- 
ated in a manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act; and (3) is ized as 
a tax-exempt organization by the Internal 
Revenue Service. Meals served pursuant to 
this subsection shall be deemed ‘food’ for 
the purposes of this Act”, 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, and Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) : 

S.J. Res. 25. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the calendar 
week beginning May 12, 1975, as “Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Week.” Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the J: udiciary. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution to designate the week of 
May 12 as National Historic Preservation 
Week. 

The selection of the week of May 12 is 
designed to coincide with the national 
awards presentation of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. 

In both 1973 and 1974, I introduced 
similar legislation, and the results have 
been most gratifying. The National 
Trust's sponsorship of Historic Preser- 
vation Week has been, by all accounts, 
a major success. Hundreds of preserva- 
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tion-related activities were sponsored 
throughout the week in 1973 and 1974 by 
scores of member organizations—from as 
near as Washington, D.C., to as far as 
Guam. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
has again joined with me in introducing 
this resolution. His support has contrib- 
uted greatly in aiding prompt Senate 
passage of the resolution in both 1973 
and 1974. 

Iam also most happy that the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
JouNston), the chairman of the Parks 
and Recreation Subcommittee, has joined 
in the introduction of this measure. 

Mr. President, our Nation’s Bicenten- 
nial is upon us. Two hundred years of our 
history as a nation still surround us de- 
spite the ever-increasing pressures to 
sweep them away in the name of progress. 
‘The preservation of the towns and vil- 
lages, the buildings, and places across 
the land which have shaped our lives and 
which are the tangible evidence of our 
past as a people is a fitting and appro- 
piate element of the Bicentennial. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
the activities conducted during Historic 
Preservation Week in 1974 be included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION WEEK: How 
Ir Was CELEBRATED IN 1974 
ALABAMA 

‘The Mobile Historic Development Commis- 
sion conducted tours of historie districts, 
dedicated sculpture placed in them and held 
a band concert in Oakleigh Garden Historical 
District. The commission also sponsored a 
30-minute public service TV panel discus- 
sion by three locally prominent preseryation- 
ists. 

The Marengo County Historical Society in 
Demopolis held a Children’s Art Contest. 

ARKANSAS 

The Quapaw Quarter Association of Little 
Rock sponsored a weekend tour of urban 
homes and sponsored its first annual Crafts 
Pair. 

ARIZONA 

The Tucson Historical Committee and the 
Arizona Historical Society unveiled historic 
site plaques and dedicated the Velasco House 
as a National Register site. Students of archi- 
tecture at the University of Arizona lectured 
on historic preservation and early Tucson 
architecture to elementary high school stu- 
dents. 

CALIFORNIA 

A proclamation was made by the mayor of 
Sacramento. The San Fernando Valley His- 
torical Society displayed pictures and arti- 
facts from the San Fernando Mission and 
held a tea and open house, 

The Folsom Historical Society produced a 
suppiement and a feature article for the lo- 
cal newspaper. 

COLORADO 

The state university organized a display 
ot books and photos dealing with local his- 
toric restoration. 

GUAM 

“Territorial Historic Preservation Week" 
was established by Resolution 246 adopted by 
the legislature. 

ILLINOIS 

The Commission on Chicago Historical and 

Architectural Landmarks published its first 
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newsletter, “Landmark News,” and presented 
a photo display of Chicago landmarks. 

A press conference was held for John J. 
Costonis, author of Space Adrijt: Saving Ur- 
ban Landmarks through the Chicago Plan, at 
Glessner House. 

INDIANA 

“A Series of Community Seminars” were 
presented by the Southhold Preservation of 
South Bend, which also presented awards 
for outstanding achievement to local preser- 
vationists and held an Architectural Treasure 
Hunt. 

IOWA 

The Iowa Society for Preservation of His- 
toric Landmarks hosted its annual spring 
tour. 

Gov. Robert Ray issued a proclamation de- 
claring National Historic Preservation Week 
in Iowa. 

MARYLAND 

The Preservation Society of Allegany 
County organized window displays in local 
businesses and the library, held a dinner 
with a keynote speaker, presented the first 
annual “Hazel” awards to outstanding local 
preservationists and placed plaques at local 
historic places. 

KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Humanities Council spon- 
sored “The Role of Government and the Hu- 
manities in Historic Preservation” workshop. 

MISSOURI 

Elementary school children took bus tours 
to local Civil War sites. 

A half-hour historical museum film was 
presented on a Columbia TV station. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City held a tour of historic sites. The 
Cap May Historical Society hosted a walking 
tour and a seminar on preservation in Cape 
May. 

NEW YORK 

The Rye Historical Society hosted a Bike 
Hike to landmarks in Rye. 

The Southeast Museum in Brewster hosted 
a day-long history walk for students, held a 
colonial spinning demonstration and pro- 
vided rubber stamps promoting Preservation 
Week for use on outgoing mail. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tryon Palace Restoration in New Bern pre- 
sented a film festival and secured extensive 
media coverage of Preservation Week. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

York County Historical Society presented 
films on the region during the 1930s and 40s, 
gave a slide lecture on the restoration of two 
local landmarks, assisted with the Olde York 
Street Fair and held an art and antique show 
in conunction with the Hanover Area His- 
torical Society. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis held a downtown tour of 19th- 
century churches. “A Day on the Farm” 
was sponsored by the Sam Davis Memorial 
Association. 

TEXAS 

The San Antonio Conservation Society gave 
tours of local historic sites. 

The San Antonio Ballet Company per- 
formed at the Texas State Historical Theatre. 


VIRGINIA 


A Fullering Frolic and Spring Planter’s Re- 
ception were held at Belle Grove Plantation. 

The Historic Fredericksburg Foundation, 
Inc., sponsored the Market Square Fair. 

A Roanoke Historical Society representa- 
tive appeared on a local talk show to explain 
the National Register. 

WISCONSIN 

A two-day workship on taxation and 
preservation was presented at the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, cosponsored by 
the Wisconsin American Revolution Bicen- 
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tennial Commission, the State Historical So- 
ciety the University of Wisconsin, the Mil- 
waukee Landmarks Commission and the 
Committee for Restoration of the Downer 
Buildings. 

The Milwaukee Lankmarks Commission 
published a calendar of all local Historic 
Preservation Week eyents and a brochure 
listing officially designated city landmarks. 

New and feature segments were produced 
on Milwaukee TV and four preservation seg- 
ments appeared on Madison TV. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION WEEK: How 
IT WAS CELEBRATED IN 1974 


PROCLAMATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Proclamations declared by Governors of 
Wisconsin (Patrick J. Lucey); Missouri 
(Christopher Bond); Arizona (Jack Wil- 
liams); Tennessee (Winfield Dunn); Iowa 
(Robert D. Ray); 

Proclamation by Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Claude S. Brinegar. 

“Territorial Historic Preservation Week” 
established in Guam. 

Resolution passed by Florida State Legisla- 
ture. 

Proclamations by Mayors of; Sheboygan, 
Wis. (Richard Suscha); Jefferson City, Mo. 
(John G. Christy); Sacramento, Calif. (Joe 
O'Neill); Indianapolis, Ind.; Tucson, Ariz. 
(Lewis C. Murphy); Portland, Ore. (Neil 
Goldschmidt); Poolesville, Md; Tahlequa, 
Okla.; San Antonio, Tex. (Charles L. Becker); 
Rye, N.Y.; San Diego, Calif. (Pete Wilson); 
Dallas, Tex. (Wes Wise); New Bern, N.C. 
(Charles Kimbrell); Chicago, Ill. (Richard 
Daley): Wilmington, N.C. (Herbert Brand); 
New Orleans, La. (Moon Landrieu); Mobile, 
Ala. 

Resolutions passed by: the City of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the Selectman of Southborough, 
Mass.; Putnam County and Town of South- 
east, in New York; the 13 municipalities in 
Mercer County, N.J. 

Group Resolutions passed by Lynchburg, 
Va. (united resolution by all historical orga- 
nizations there); by the Warenton, Va. Im- 
provement League; by the County Commis- 
sioners of Leonardtown, Md. 

SPECIAL DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 

Jersey City Historical Society and Citizens 
Committee. 

Milwaukee Landmarks Commission. 

Jefferson Co. (Mo.) Historical Society /Jef- 
ferson City Counclil/Jefferson County His- 
torical Museum. 

Film Festival at the Historic Landmarks 
Foundation of Indiana, held in Indianapolis. 

San Fernando Valley Historical Society: 
pictures and artifacts from San Fernando 
Mission, 

Dar-Sar-Car Chapter House, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: film on preservation. 

Star Spangled Banner Fiag House, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Southborough, Mass.: slide show of his- 
toric houses and areas. 

San Diego Historical Society presented “De- 
signer’s Showcase-Past to Present.” 

Heritage Society and Historical Preserva- 
tion League of Dallas (Texas) 

Commission on Chicago Historical and 
Architectural Landmarks presented photo- 
graphic exhibit of Chicago landmarks 

Marengo County (Ala.) Historical Society 
presented two Williamsburg films to more 
than 600 school children 

Southeast Museum presented photo dis- 
play of town's landmarks (N-Y.) 

Colorado State University: display of 
photos, books dealing with local historic 
restoration 

Preservation Society of Allegany Co., Md.: 
widow displays in local businesses and li- 
brary 

York County (Pa.) Historical Society: 
films on York County in 1930's and 40's, 
also Williamsburg, Va. 
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Mobile Historical Development Commis- 
sion (Ala.): display of photos and drawings 
of demolished buildings 

Historic Ithaca (New York): “Architec- 
tural Preservation in Tompkins Co.” 

Mendocino Historical Research (Calif.): 
exhibits and interviews, film 

TOURS 


Jersey City tour of historic sites 

Milwaukee, Wisc.: walking tour of Walk- 
er's Point 

Walking tours of downtown Janesville, 
Wis. and Evansville, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo.: bus tours for elementary 
school children to Civil War sites 

St. Louis historic site group ticket for 
month of May 

San Antonio tour 

Sundown Stroll at Woodlawn, Va. 

Fullering Frolic and Spring Planters’ Re- 
ception at Belle Grove, Va. 

Sea Chanty Sing at Decatur House, Wash- 
ington 

Memphis, Tenn.: downtown tour of nine- 
teenth century Memphis churches 

Foundation for Historic Christ Church, 
Irvington, Va.: board members’ tour of his- 
toric home, Ware Church, Abingdon Church 

Tappantown, Tappan, N.Y.: walking tour 
of historic area 

Southborough Historical Society, Mass.: 
walking tour 

Iowa Society for Preservation of Historic 
Landmarks: annual spring tour 

Rye Historical Society (N.Y.): Bike Hike 
to landmarks in Rye 

San Diego Historical Society: driving and 
walking tours of historical areas and sites 

Historical Preservation League of Dallas 
(Tex.) : annual tour of homes 

City of Cape May (N.J.): 
tours 

Quapaw Quarter Association, Little Rock, 
Ark.: weekend tour of homes in downtown 
area. 

Landmarks Association of St. Louis (Mo.): 


two walking 


Historic Preservation Pilgrimage/74. 
Southeast Museum, Brewster, N.Y.: day- 
long History Walk for school children. 


Vicksburg Foundation (Miss.): tour of 
historic homes. 

The Historical Society of York County 
(Pa.): walking tour of downtown area; tour 
of Bonham House. 

San Antonio Conservation Society (Tex.): 
tours of the Alamo, Jose Antonio Navarro 
House, Mission Trail guided tour, Yturri- 
Edmunds Home and Mill, Steves Homestead. 

Utah Heritage Foundation: historic house 
tour. 

Milwaukee Landmarks Commission: walk- 
ing tour guide for the Mt. Sinai neighbor- 
hood provided. 

Mobile Historic Development Commission 
(Ala): two tours of historic districts. 

Franklin Co. Heritage, Inc. (Pa.) 

Historic Ithaca (N.Y.): walking tour and 
speaker on Rose Hill; also tour of Dewitt 
Park, Hike for Heritage (fund-raising walk 
around the city). 

Bay Landmark Foundation (Miss.): an- 
nual Historic House Tour. 

Association for the Preservation of Ten- 
nessee Antiquities: tour of Chattanooga Val- 
ley. 

WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS 

Taxation and Preservation: two days at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), sponsored 
by Wisconsin American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission, State Historical Society, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Committee for Restora- 
tion of Downer Bldgs., Dept. of History (U. of 
W. extension), Milwaukee Landmarks Com- 
mission. 

The Role of Government and the Human- 
ities in Historic Preservation; Shakertown, 
Ky. Kentucky Humanities Council. 

Release of Study: “Armory Park 74ff: A 
Study of the Armory Park Historic Resi- 
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dential Area of Tucson”, College of Archi- 
tecture, U. of Arizona. 

Preservation Workshop, Fells Point and 
Federal Hill Fund, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

“An Evening’s Discussion About Heritage” 
presented by Michigan City Historical So- 
ciety, Inc.; also hosted one section of “A 
Series of Community Seminars” presented 
by Southold Preservation of South Bend, 
Ind. 

Annual Meeting of Rye Historical Society, 
New York. 

LECTURES, DINNERS, AWARDS CEREMONIES 


Preservation Alliance, Louisville, Ky.: lec- 
ture by Margot Gayle, Chairman of Friends 
of Cast Iron Architecture. 

Historical Society of York County (Pa.): 
slide lecture on restoration of two local 
landmarks. 

Utah Heritage Foundation: three lectures 
on preservation. 

Preservation Society of Allegany Co., Md.: 
dinner with speaker, presentation of first 
annual “Hazel” awards to outstanding local 
preservationists; also presented plaques to 
local historic places. 

Dallas Co. Heritage Society, Inc.: luncheon 
and talk by James Biddle. 

Cape May Historical Society hosted social 
and discussion of preservation in Cape May, 
NJ. 

Preservation Alliance presented Falls City 
Heritage Awards for special achievement. 

Southold Restorations (Ind.): Recogni- 
tion Day: awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

Landmarks Association of 
awards dinner. 

Historic Wilmington Foundation, Ine.: 
cocktail party in celebration of Preservation 
Week. 

Vieux Carre Commission (La.): 
program. 

Bay Landmarks Foundation and Historical 
Society: (Miss.) entertained the Governor's 
wife and her party at a Landmark Founda- 
tion house. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Metropolitan Nashville 
Historic Commission awards luncheon. 

Prince Georges Co., Md., awards dinner for 
preservationists. 

Chattanooga Chapter of Assoc. for the 
Preservation of Tenn. Antiquities: luncheon, 
lecture, slide presentation, awards presented. 

DEDICATIONS 


Milwaukee; Dedication of Klauber Hall, 
restored period style meeting room of the 
Old Synagogue (1863), second oldest in the 
nation. Meeting room saved from demolition 
and moved to James Madison Park. 

Sheboygan, Wisc.: 4 buildings designated 
as Landmarks by Sheboygan Co. Landmarks 
Commission. 

Cole County, Mo.: Historic Sites Presenta- 
tions, recogniiton to local activists in his- 
toric preservation. 

Sacramento, Cal.: Celebration of 10th 
Anniversary of completion of Sutter St. Gas 
Light Mall. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Unveiling of historic sites 
plaques; honoring of alumni and teachers 
of the Safford School in the Armory Park 
Historical Residential Area; dedication of old 
Spanish street signs in the old Spanish his- 
toric district; dedication of the Velasco House 
a National Register site. 

Dedication of Mt. Gap School, Leesburg, 
Va. 

Opening of the Pearl S. Buck Birthplace 
Museum, Hillsboro, W. Va. 

Cherokee National Historical Society, Tahl- 
equah, Okla.: dedication of historic build- 
ing as National Historical Landmark Site on 
National Park Service Register. 

Preservation Alliance, Louisville, Ky., 
opened Preservation Bookstore with talk by 
Carl Humelsine of National Trust. 

Southeast Museum of Brewster, N.Y., 
awarded plaque to largest tree in Putnam 


St. Louis: 


awards 
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Co., in commemoration of award by N.Y. 
Dept. of Environmental Conservation. 

Downtown Restoration Society, Inc., of 
Cleveland, Ohio helped with the recognition 
of Dunham Tavern as landmark. 

Mobile Historical Development Commis- 
sion, Mobile, Ala.; dedication of sculpture in 
historic district. 

OPEN HOUSE 

San Fernando Historical Society: tea and 
open house for public. 

Historic Delaware County: open house 
benefit of Thomas Leiper House, Wallings- 
ford, Pa. 

Preservation Alliance, Ky., had open house 
of new office space in renovated 19th cen- 
tury cast iron and limestone warehouse. 

Historical Society of York Co., Pa.: mu- 
seum exhibit opened to the general public, 

FESTIVALS 


Market Square Fair, Fredericksburg, Va.: 
children’s plays, Mt. Vernon Guard, etc. 

Birthday Ball held by Rye Historical Soci- 
ety, N.Y. 

Film Festival at Tryon Palace, New Bern, 
N.C. 

Quapaw Quarter Association and Arkansas 
Territorial Restoration sponsored first Annual 
Crafts Fair. 

Southold Réstorations, Ind.: Architectural 
Treasure Hunt 

May-Day, Play-Day at Bluff Hall, also Chil- 
dren's Art Contest sponsored by Marengo 
County Historical Society, Demopolis, Ala. 

Colonial Spinning demonstration at South- 
east Church in Brewster, N.Y. 

Historical Society of York Co. cooperated 
with Olde York Street Fair; art and antique 
show in conjunction with the Hanover Area 
Historical Society 

Production by San Antonio Ballet Co. at 
the Texas State Historical Theatre 

Mobile Historical Development Commis- 
sion: band concert in Oakleigh Garden His- 
torical District 

Mendocino Historical Research: rented hall 
for music and dancing 

“Day on the Farm" sponsored by Sam Davis 
Memorial Assoc., Tenn. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Michigan City Historical Society: pub- 
lished reprint of History of Michigan City 
by Rollo B. Oglesbee 

Milwaukee Landmarks Commission: pub- 
lished calendar of all local Historic Preserva- 
tion Week events and a brochure listing offi- 
cially designated city landmarks 

Commission on Chicago Historical and 
Architectural Landmarks published first 
newsletter “Landmark News” 

POST OFFICE 

Foundation for Historic Christ Church 
donated special die hub to Post Office an- 
nouncing National Historic Preservation 
Week (Va.) 

Southeast Museum, N.Y., made available 
rubber stamps for use on outgoing mail 

PRESERVATION 

Mercer County Cultural and Heritage 
Commission saved Princesville Inn, Law- 
rence Township, N.J. 

TV, RADIO, PRESS 

Milwaukee: news and feature segment pro- 
duced on TARGET show, WHA-TV, four 
preservation segments on preservation on 
Madison, Wis. television. 

Missouri: three public service announce- 
ments sponsored by local banks, newspaper 
article on preservation. 

Missouri: three public service announce- 
ments series on radio stations, two inter- 
views, one series of TV public service ads, 
14-hour historical museum film on Columbia, 
Mo. TV station. 

Folsom Historical Society (Sacramento, 
Calif.) produced as supplement for local 
paper, plus a feature article. 
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Lynchburg, Va.: two 44-hour shows for TV, 
two mewspaper articles, several radio public 
service announcements broadcasted. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 44-hour taped TV show 
aired, 

Chicago, Ill.: Press conference at Glessner 
House for John Costonts. 

Prince Georges Co., Md.: editorial on pres- 
ervation appeared in newspaper. 

Dallas Texas: press conference with James 
Biddle covered by newspapers and area TV 
stations. 

Demopolis, Ala.: ads from Preservation 
Week Kit used by Marengo Co. Historical 
Society; editorial also appeared in one paper. 

Michigan: press coverage of possible pres- 
ervation activities available to citizens, pro- 
moted by ZEAL. 

Roanoke, Va.: Roanoke Historical Society 
sent representative to appear on local talk 
show and explain the National Register. 

Allegany Co., Md.: spot announcement on 
radio, newspaper articles. 

Historic Wilmington Foundation, N.C. re- 
leased announcement to two TV and four 
radio stations. 

Mobile, Ala.: radio, TV and newspaper cov- 
erage and publicity of all events, also thirty 
minute Public Service panel discussion by 
three well-known local preservation people 
on TV station. 

Cherokee Historical Society, Tahlequah, 
Okla, used some of kit material as base for 
publicity. 

San Fernando, Calif.: news release stress- 
ing Preservation Week put out by San Fer- 
nando Valley Historical Society. 

San Diego Historical Society: 
press releases. 

New Bern, N.C.: Tryon Palace Restoration 
issued press releases, fillers and spot an- 
mouncements to area radio and TV stations, 
newspapers. 

Quapaw Quarter, Arkansas Territorial Res- 
toration and Villa Marre: press coverage of 
tour and Crafts Fair. 

Chicago, Ill.: Commission requested major 
TV and radio stations to publicize National 
Historic Preservation Week. 

Historical Society of York Co. issued press 
releases. 

Dept. of Cultural Resources, N.C. State 
Government issued press releases. 

Sam Davis Memorial Association, Tenn, 
had TV and radio coverage of “Day on the 
Farm", also extensive write-ups in local 
newspapers. 

Newport, RI.: public service announce- 
ments on Rhode Island radio and TV. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.: Bay Landmark Foun- 
dation had television and press coverage of 
activities. 
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By Mr. PASTORE (for himself, 
Mr. HASKELL and Mr. PELL) ; 

S.J. Res. 26. A joint resolution pro- 
posing modification of the 25th amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for a special elec- 
tion for the office of President and Vice 
President when an individual who has 
been appointed Vice President under the 
25th amendment succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. I am joined as cosponsors by Sen- 
ators HASKELL and PELL. 

Some have argued that since the 25th 
amendment has worked so well in filling 
these vacancies, we should leave well 
enough alone. “Do not tamper with it; it 
works,” they say. But simply to say it 
works is insufficient justification to retain 
it in its present form for future occur- 
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rences. This is the weakest of justifica- 
tions and I believe it ignores for the sake 
of expediency the erosion of a democratic 
principle. 

That basic principle is embodied in 
article II, sec. 1, of the Constitution 
which declares that the President and 
Vice President “be elected.” We now 
have, at best, an undemocratic method 
of choosing our Presidents and Vice Pres- 
idents, and it is clearly contrary to the 
intent of the men who framed the Con- 
stitution and to our first two centuries 
of experience as a constitutional democ- 
racy. 

My proposal is not aimed at the pres- 
ent occupants. It is based on principle 
and not on personalities. It will not in 
any way affect Mr. Ford or Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER. The amendment is intended to 
correct an oversight or flaw, if you will, 
which I believe was inadvertently over- 
looked when the 25th amendment was 
being considered and debated. 

Therefore, I believe that in the future 
should we again be confronted with the 
rare event of having an appointed Presi- 
dent and Vice President beyond a year 
period before a general election, a special 
election should be called and the people 
should decide. If they vote to retain the 
present occupants, all well and good. If 
not, at least they should be given the 
right to say so. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the joint 
resolution and a legal and historical 
memorandum prepared by my staff and 
the staff of the Library of Congress, 
which sets forth the arguments in sup- 
port of this proposed amendment to our 
Constitution. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 26 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valic to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution if rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years after the 
date of final passage of this joint resolution: 

“ARTICLE— 

“Secrion 1. If an individual takes the office 
of Vice President under section 2 of the 
XXVth article of amendment and subse- 
quently becomes President under section 1 of 
that article at a time when more than 
twelve months remain in the term of the 
President, then— 

“(a) there shall be a special election for 
the offices of President and Vice President. 

“(by section 2 of the XXVth article of 
amendment shall not apply to the vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President caused by 
such individual becoming President. 

“(c) such individual shall serve as Presi- 
dent only until a President elected in such 
special election takes the oath of office of 
President. 

“(d) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall in addition to his duties as 
Speaker, act as Vice President, and perform 
the duties. of that office, with one exception 
that the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate shall serve as President of the Senate 
with voting privileges, until a Vice President 
elected in such special election takes the 
oath of office, and 
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“(e) in the event the Senate shall be 
equally divided, the Secretary of State may 
cast a vote to break the tie. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this Constitu- 
tion relating to the appointment of electors 
for President and Vice President shall apply 
in the case of special elections required by 
section 1(a). The Congress shall by law pre- 
scribe the date for such elections and such 
other matters relating to such elections as 
may be necessary to effectuate the purpose 
of this article. 

“Sec. 3. The individuals elected as Presi- 
dent and Vice President in a special election 
required by section 1(a) shall become Presi- 
dent and Vice President upon taking their 
respective oaths of office. Nothing contained 
in this article shall affect the terms of the 
President and Vice President as prescribed 
by section 1 of the XXth article of amend- 
ment.” 

POPULAR ELECTIONS AND THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
AMENDMENT: AN HISTORICAL AND LEGAL 
ANALYSIS 

I. INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


An examination of our election machinery 
and the portions of the United States Con- 
stitution dealing with the office of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President reveals a serious 
condition which is diametrically opposed to 
the American concept of popular elections. 

Under the Constitution, as it stands today, 
it is possible that the Office of the President 
and the Office of the Vice President be oc- 
cupied by appointment rather than by elec- 
toral process, Conceivably this situation 
could continue for almost four years before 
a national election was held. 

By operation of the Twenty-Fifth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, if the office of the 
Vice President becomes vacant, the President 
Shall appoint a new Vice President. 

During the term, if the office of President 
becomes vacant the “appointed” Vice Presi- 
dent will become the President. 

Again, by operation of the Twenty-Fifth 
Amendment, this new President appoints a 
Vice President. We then have both offices 
filed by appointed individuals rather than 
by elected individuals. How many times this 
process could recur in the span of the orig- 
inal four-year term is left to conjecture. 

The possibility of these events actually 
coming to pass was either overlooked by the 
framers of the Twenty-Fifth Amendment or 
considered too remote to warrant a separate 
clause in that Amendment. Perhaps the 
problem was not considered serious at that 
time. Times change. 

As Richard P. Longaker, Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, University of California, Los Angeles, 
concluded in his article “Presidential Con- 
tinulty: The Twenty-Fifth Amendment”: 

“When the twenty-fifth amendment is first 
applied, flaws now hidden will no doubt ap- 
pear. Some of the inevitable imperfections 
are already evident, though their seriousness 
will depend on factors extrinsic to the word- 
ing of the amendment.” (See, “Selected Mea- 
terials on the Twenty-Fifth Amendment, Oc- 
tober 1973, Committee on the Judiciary, Pg, 
211, at 236), i 

Professor Longaker was indeed brophetic 
in his remarks in February of 1968. Today 
we are facing the appearance of one of these 
flaws, no longer hidden, but patently obvious. 
While the idea of repealing the Twenty-Fifth 
Amendment need not be considered, some 
consideration must be given to an amend- 
ment which will improve the Twenty-Fifth 
Amendment. President Harry S. Truman, as 
indicated in the House documents of the 
last session of the 79th Congress (June 19, 
1945 p. 6272), seemed genuinely concerned 
that it was undemocratic for a Vice Presi- 
dent who had succeeded to the Presidency 
to be able to appoint his successor. He 
said in a letter to the Senate: 
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“. . , it now lies within my power to nomi- 
nate the person who would be my immediate 
successor in the event of his own death or 
inability to act. 

“I do not believe that in a democracy this 
power should rest with the Chief Executive. 

“Insofar as possible, the office of the Prest- 
dent should be filled by an elective officer. 
There is no officer in our system of govern- 
ment, besides the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, who has been elected by all the voters 
of the country.” 

How much more undemocratic would it be 
for the appointed successor to appoint his 
successor? This situation should not be tol- 
erated in our democratic system. 

At this juncture, the concept of electing 
the President, should be analyzed from his- 
torical and legal viewpoints to remove any 
question as to the intent of the framers of 
the Constitution and the courts. 

II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From the creation of the presidency to the 
present, that office has been one that has 
been dominantly characterized as elected as 
opposed to appointed. The Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 had as one of its main 
objectives the development of the office of 
the President. One of the first provisions 
discussed at that Convention was the manner 
of electing the chief executive of the States. 
The first proposal was made by James Wil- 
son, a lawyer, a chief architect of the Supreme 
Court and one of Washington’s initial ap- 
pointments as Associate Justice. Wilson's pro- 
posal was that the President be named by 
direct “election by the people”. 

The proceedings of the Convention were 
secret, but according to James Madison's 
Journal, at least six delegates, including Mad- 
ison himself and four other lawyers, endorsed 
Wilson’s suggestion. No less than eight other 
methods of electing the President—among 
them the electoral college system—were pro- 
posed. Some of them were first adopted and 
then reconsidered and rejected. Not until the 
final weeks of the Convention was the elec- 
toral college method adopted. Thus, it was 
quite clear from the beginning of our consti- 
tutional form of government that the office 
of the presidency was to be an elected one 
and not an appointed one. 

Moreover, at the Convention of 1787, Ed- 
mund Randolph submitted a plan of a na- 
tional government in which he proposed “a 
national executive to be chosen by the na- 
tional legislature for the term of — years... 
and to be ineligible a second time.” Charles 
Pinckney, at the same time, proposed “that 
the executive power be vested in a President 
of the United States of America, which shall 
be his style; and his title shall be ‘His Ex- 
cellency.” He shall be elected for — years, and 
shall be reeligible.” The first decision of the 
Convention was that the term of the Execu- 
tive should be seven years. James Wilson pros 
posed that there should be "certain districts 
in each State which should appoint electors 
to elect outside of their own body.” In these 
three propositions were the essential ele- 
ments of nearly all the features of the plan 
ultimately adopted. Again such propositions 
make it quite clear that the Convention's 
concept of the President was one that called 
for his election rather than appointment. 

It should be noted that the Convention 
first adopted a resolution that the Executive 
should be chosen by Congress; it also adopt- 
ed a resolution that the executive power 
should be vested in one person. Elbridge 
Gerry proposed that the Executive should 
be elected by the governors of the several 
States; this plan was defeated. Alexander 
Hamilton presented a draft of a constitution 
to the Convention according to which the 
choice of a single executive officer, a Presi- 
dent, was to be made by electors chosen by 
the people similar to the way they are now 
actually chosen; and in case there was no 
choice by a majority of such electors, then 
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an election from among the three candidates 
was to be made by a body of second electors 
two for each State, to be chosen by the first 
electors at the time of voting for a President 
who were to meet in one place and to be pre- 
Sided over by the Chief Justice. 

The whole focus of the Convention of 1787 
was in terms of electing the Chief Executive 
and not appointing him. It was not until the 
final weeks of the Convention that the elec- 
toral college method of electing the President 
was adopted. It was not an ideal way or even 
the best way of choosing a President; rather 
it was a compromise device. The Convention 
refused to give the election of the President 
to the people; it also rejected amendments to 
give each State one vote for President; and 
it defeated a proposition to give a casting 
vote to the President of the Senate. 

Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist No. 
68 (March 12, 1788) asserted the following in 
emphasizing the need for having the Presi- 
dent elected: 

“The mode of appointment of the chief 
magistrate of the United States is almost the 
only part of the system, of any consequence, 
which has escaped without severe censure, 
or which has received the slightest mark of 
approbation from its opponents. The most 
plausible of these, who has appeared in print, 
has even deigned to admit, that the election 
of the president is pretty well guarded. I 
venture somewhat further; and hesitate not 
to affirm, that if the manner of it be not per- 
fect, it is at least excellent. It unites in an 
eminent degree all the advantages; the union 
of which was to be desired. 

“It was desirable, that the sense of the 
people should operate in the choice of the 
person to whom so important a trust was to 
be confided. This end will be answered by 
committing the right of making it, not to any 
pre-established body, but to men, chosen 
by the people for the special purpose, and at 
the particular conjuncture. 

» s s kd * 

“All these advantages will be happily com- 
bined in the plan devised by the convention; 
which is, that the people of each state shall 
choose a number of persons as electors, equal 
to the number of senators and representa- 
tives of such state in the national govern- 
ment, who shall assemble within the state 
and vote for some fit person as president. 
Their votes, thus given, are to be transmitted 
to the seat of the national government, and 
the person who may happen to have a ma- 
jority of the whole number of votes will be 
the president. But as a majority of the votes 
might not always happen to center on one 
man and as it might be unsafe to permit 
less than a majority to be conclusive, it is 
provided, that in such a contingency, the 
House of Representatives shall select out of 
the candidates, who shall have the five high- 
est number of votes, the man who in their 
opinion may be best qualified for the office.” 

II, LEGAL BACKGROUND 

Article II, Section I of the Constitution ex- 
plicitly states that the President and Vice 
President of the United States “be elected”. 
The immediate source of Article II was the 
New York Constitution in which the gover- 
nor was elected by the people and thus in- 
dependent of the legislature. His term was 
three years and he was indefinitely eligible. 
However, the ultimate plan that was adopted 
by the Convention was not one that was 
based on the New York way of electing its 
governor. The adoption of the electoral col- 
lege plan came late in the Convention which 
had previously adopted on four other oc- 
casions provisions for the election of the 
Executive by the Congress and had twice 
defeated proposals for the election by the 
people directly. 

The electoral college, however, probably did 
not work as any member of the Convention 
could have foreseen because the develop- 
ment of political parties and nomination of 
presidential candidates through them and 
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the designation of electors by the parties soon 
reduced the concept of the elector as an 
independent force to the vanishing point in 
practice if not in theory. But the college re- 
mains despite numerous efforts to adopt 
another method. 

Article IT, Section I, Clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the whole Number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative or Person hold- 
ing an Office of Trust or Profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an Elector.” 

Although Clause 2 seemingly vests com- 
plete discretion in the States, certain older 
cases recognized a federal interest in pro- 
tecting the integrity of the process. The Su- 
preme Court has upheld the power of Con- 
gress to protect the right of all citizens who 
are entitled to vote to lend aid and support 
in any legal manner to the election of any 
qualified person as a presidential elector, 
Ex Parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 (1884). The 
Yarbrough Court found that it is the duty 
of the Government to see that citizens may 
exercise the right to vote freely and to pro- 
tect them from violence while so doing and 
that the votes by which its members of Con- 
gress and its President are elected shall be 
the free votes of the electors, Id., 662. That 
Court also found that the right to vote is 
based upon the Constitution and not upon 
State law and that Congress has the power 
to pass laws for the pure, free, and safe ex- 
ercise of this right, Id., 663-664. Its power 
to protect the choice of electors from fraud 
or corruption was sustained in Burroughs 
and Cannon v. United States, 290 U.S. 534 
(1934). 

More recently, substantial curbs on state 
discretion in regulating the selection of elec- 
tors have been instituted by both the Su- 
preme Court and Congress. In Williams v. 
Rhodes, 393 U.S. 23 (1968), the Court struck 
down a complex state scheme which effec- 
tively limited access to the ballot to the 
electors of the two major political parties. 
In the Court's view, the system violated the 
equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment because it favored some and dis- 
favored others and burdened both the right 
of individuals to associate together to ad- 
vance political beliefs and the right of quali- 
fied voters to cast ballots for electors of their 
choice. The Court denied that the language 
of Article TI, Section I, Clause 2 immunized 
such state practices from judicial scrutiny, 
and the Court rejected the notion that Arti- 
cle II, Section I of the Constitution gives 
the States the power to impose burdens on 
the right to vote where such burdens are 
expressly prohibited in other constitutional 
provisions. 

In Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112 (1970), 
the Court upheld the power of Congress to 
reduce the voting age in presidential elec- 
tions and to set a thirty-day residency period 
as a qualification for voting in presidential 
elections; the rationale was that the Four- 
teenth Amendment limits state discretion in 
prescribing the manner of selecting electors 
and that Congress in enforcing the Four- 
teenth Amendment may override state prac- 
tices which violate that Amendment and 
substitute standards of its own. 

IV. SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 

It seems quite clear, both from a historical 
analysis and a legal analysis, that the con- 
cept of the presidency was embodied with 
the understanding that the office was to be 
an elected one as opposed to being an ap- 
pointed one. Moreover, the right to vote for 
the President has been upheld and safe- 
guarded as the above cases have indicated. 
Congress has the power to protect that right 
to vote for the highest office of the land as 
well as the power to protect the election of 
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the President and the Vice President from 
corruption, Burroughs and Cannon v. United 
States, supra. 

It is now time for reflection to see if we 
have not strayed somewhat from our basic 
goal of rule by the people. If we have we 
must take the necessary steps to return to 
our primal goals. 

When the Twenty-Fifth Amendment was 
being considered, arguments were made as 
to whether or not we needed to have a Vice 
President appointed, should a vacancy in 
that office occur. Some felt that the Suc- 
cession Act of 1947 was adequate assurance 
of continuity of leadership. However, at 
least two-thirds of the Senate, two-thirds of 
the House, and three-quarters of the States 
decided that we should always have a Vice 
President. It is believed that this office is 
the best grooming one can have in case he 
be called on to succeed to the Presidency. 

All this precaution is admirable and, in- 
deed, prudent. The one vital ingredient miss- 
ing is the choice of the people. The estab- 
lished machinery is admirable, but it should 
apply only to provide a suitable interim 
president—one who would serve only until 
the people choose a new President and Vice 
President by election. 

In addition, a limit must be placed on 
the term of a president who neither faced 
an election nor received the mandate of the 
people. He should not be permitted to ap- 
point his own successor. These choices must 
be returned to the people at the earliest 
practical time. No alternative can suffice if 
we are to remain a democracy. 

The American people are willing to fore- 
go immediate choice in return for the as- 
surance of capable leadership in a time of 
crisis accompanying a vacancy in the presi- 
dency. 

However, it is doubtful that the American 
people want to give up this choice covering 
an indeterminable number of possible presi- 
dents for possibly four years. 

To restore this choice to the American 
people the Pastore amendment would pro- 
vide for a special election for president and 
vice president when an individual who has 
been appointed Vice President by operation 
of the Twenty-Fifth Amendment succeeds to 
the office of the President. 

A section by section analysis of the Pastore 
Amendment follows: 

“Section 1. If an individual takes the office 
of Vice President under section 2 of the 
XXVth article of amendment and sub- 
sequently becomes President under section 1 
of that article at a time when more than 
twelve months remain in the term of the 
President, then— 

“(a) there shall be a special election for 
the offices of President and Vice President, 

“(b) section 2 of the XXVth article of 
amendment shall not apply to the vacancy 
in the office of the Vice President caused by 
such individual’s becoming President, 

“(e) such individual shall serve as Presi- 
dent only until a President elected in such 
special election takes oath of office of Presi- 
dent, 

“(a) the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall in addition to his duties as 
Speaker, act as Vice President, and perform 
the duties of that office, with the one excep- 
tion that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall serve as President of the Senate 
with voting privileges, until a Vice President 
elected in such special election takes the 
oath of office, and 

“(e) in the event the Senate shall be 
equally divided, the Secretary of State may 
cast a vote to break the tie.” 

This section is designed to create a special 
election for the offices of President and Vice 
President when an appointed Vice President 
pursuant to section of Article 25 succeeds to 
the presidency pursuant to section 1 of that 
Amendment, 

More than twelve months must remain in 
the term of the former president in order for 
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the election process to be implemented. This 
was done to provide enough time for proper 
choice of candidates by all parties wishing to 
announce a candidate. Any time less than 
twelve months was not considered to con- 
stitute an abrogation of the electorate’s con- 
stitutional right to choose the president by 
election. 

The special election process was provided 
in order to avoid any possible unconstitu- 
tionality of a special election granted on an 
interpretation of the necessary and proper 
clause of Article 1. 

Sectior 2 of the XXVth article of amend- 
ment shall not apply to the vacancy in the 
vice presidency because that vacancy will 
automatically be filled by an acting Vice 
President in the person of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. This avoids the 
necessity for repealing any portion of the 
Twenty-Fifth Amendment. 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives would assume all duties of the Vice 
President but would not give up his duties 
as Speaker in order that there be as little 
change as possible in the status quo during 
the transition period after a vacancy. This 
is also in keeping with the spirit of the 
current laws of succession. The one exception 
to the Speaker assuming all of the vice presi- 
dent's duties is that the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate became the President of 
the Senate assuming this natural function. 
This was done in order that the leadership 
of both legislative bodies remain separate. 

The President pro tempore would retain 
his voting privileges in order that no state 
be deprived of its two votes. In the event 
of a tie in the Senate, the Secretary of State 
may cast the tie-breaking vote. This was done 
because the Secretary of State is the next 
in line of succession in the Executive Branch 
behind the Vice President who would normal- 
ly have that right under the Constitution. 

The appointed vice president who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency would serve as presi- 
dent and not as “acting president.” His term 
would end when the newly elected president 
(after the special election) took his oath of 
office. The Speaker and the President pro 
tempore would return to their normal func- 
tions when the Vice President elect took his 
oath of office. 

“Section 2. The provisions of this Consti- 
tution relating to the appointment of elec- 
tors for President and Vice President shall 
apply in the case of special elections required 
by section 1(a). The Congress shall by law 
prescribe the date for such elections and such 
other matters relating to such elections as 
may be necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this article.” 

This section is designed to afford the spe- 
cial election the same treatment as a reguiar 
election and to utilize the existing system 
for elections. The only substantial change 
would be the date for such elections. 

Under the Pastore Amendment, Congress 
is given the flexibility to establish the date 
of election as circumstances dictate. 

“Section 3. The individuals elected as Presi- 
dent and Vice President in a special election 
required by Section 1(a) shall become Presi- 
dent and Vice President upon taking their 
respective oaths of office. Nothing contained 
in this article shall affect the terms of the 
President and Vice President as prescribed by 
section 1 of the XXVth article of amend- 
ment,” 

The intent of this article is to insure that 
the individuals elected in a special election 
would serve only the remainder of the estab- 
lished term, This also precludes the neces- 
sity of repeal of the 20th Amendment. 

The Pastore Amendment strives to work 
within the framework established by the 
Constitution from its inception to the pres- 
ent day. It begins and ends with the prop- 
osition that the people should elect their 
President and Vice President and to pre- 
serve this right this constitutional amend- 
ment is required.” 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


At the request of Mr. Wituiams, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S.6) to provide assistance to 
States for improved educational services 
for handicapped children. 

S. 15 


At the request of Mr. Dots, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. YOUNG), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) , 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOME- 
NICI), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Laxatt), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BARTLETT) , the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HELMS), and the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PRoxMIRE) 
were added as cosponsors of the bill 
(S.15) to amend the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 to require the Con- 
gressional Budget Office to prepare in- 
flationary impact statements in connec- 
tion with legislation reported by Senate 
and House committees. 

5. 18 


At the request of Mr. Dore, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 18) 
to amend the act of August 31, 1922, to 
prevent the introduction and spread of 
diseases and parasites harmful to honey- 
bees, and for other purposes. 

sS. 106 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 106) to provide credit against 
income tax for employer who employs 
older persons in his trade or business. 

sS. 107 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 107) to allow an additional income 
exemption for a taxpayer or his spouse 
who is deaf or deaf-blind. 


S. 108 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. TowER) was added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 108) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a deduction from gross 
income for social agency, legal, and 
related expenses incurred in connection 
with the adoption of a child by the tax- 
payer. 

Ss. 109 

At the request of Mr. InovyeE, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
ScHWEIKER) were added as cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 109) to amend chapter 13 


of title 38, United States Code, to require 
the Armed Forces to continue to provide 
certain special educational services to 
handicapped dependents. 
S. 120 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), and the Senator from Ver- 
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mont (Mr. LEAHY) were added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 120) which would allow 
reduced postal rates for congressional 
mail. 

5. 122 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 

ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
122) which would allow free mailing of 
income tax returns. 

S. 123 


At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) was 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 123) 
to amend title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for coverage of certain 
clinical psychologists services under sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits 
program established by part B of such 
title. 

S. 124 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill S. 
124) the Alien Community Health Act. 

5. 232 


At the request of Mr. Burpicx, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
were added as cosponsors of the bill (S. 
232) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that the tax on 
the amounts paid for communication 
services shall not apply to the amount 
of the State and local taxes paid for such 
services. 

5. 276 

At his own request, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) was 
added as a cosponsor to the bill (S. 276) 
to repeal the Davis-Bacon Act and re- 
lated provisions of law. 

s. 306 


At the request of Mr. Grave, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
306) to terminate the airlines mutual aid 
agreement. 

sS. 358 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. GARN) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 358) to 
amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964 in 
order to prohibit the distribution of food 
stamps to any household where the head 
of the household is engaged in a labor 
strike. 

s. 361 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 361) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of income 
which an individual may earn while re- 
ceiving benefits thereunder. 

S. 461 

At the request of Mr. WrLLIams, the 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 461) to grant an alien child adopted 
by an unmarried U.S. citizen the same 
immigrant status as an alien child 
adopted by a U.S. citizen and his spouse. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 

At the request of Mr. Fonc, the Sena- 

tor from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
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MOND) was added as a cosponsor of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 5) to establish 
a National Commission on Social 
Security. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 

At the request of Mr. Doe, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI) 
was added as a cosponsor of the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con, Res. 5) to urge 
the President to establish a Council on 
the Missing in Action. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 53—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. TALMADGE (for Mr. HARTKE), 
from the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, reported the following resolution: 

S. Res. 53 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by secticns 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, in accordance with 
its jurisdiction under rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized from March 1, 
1975, through February 29, 1976, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to em- 
ploy personnel, and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a re- 
imbursable basis the services of personnel 
of any such department or agency. 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed 
$304,000 of which amount not to exceed 
$60,000 may be expended for the procure- 
ment of the services of individual consult- 
ants, or organizations thereof (as authorized 
by section 202(1) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems sdvisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date, but not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 54—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN 
NEEDS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr, 
TALMADGE, Mr. PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Dore, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. ScHwerker, and 
Mr. Tarr) submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res. 54 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs, established by 
S. Res. 281, Ninetieth Congress, agreed to on 
July 30, 1968, as amended and supple- 
mented, is hereby extended through Febru- 
ary 29, 1976. 

Sec. 2. (a) In studying matters pertaining 
to the lack of food, medical assistance, and 
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other related necessities of life and health, 
the Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs is authorized from March 1, 1975, 
through February 29, 1976, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ per- 
sonnel, (3) to subpena witnesses and docu- 
ments, (4) with the prior consent of the 
Government department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the sery- 
ices of personnel, information, and facilities 
of any such department or agency, (5) to 
procure the temporary services (not in excess 
of one year) or intermittent services of 
individual consultants, or organizations 
thereof, in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as a standing committee of 
the Senate may procure such services under 
section 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, (6) to interview employees 
of the Federal, State, and local governments 
and other individuals, and (7) to take deposi- 
tions and other testimony. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff person- 
nel pursuant to this resolution. Such per- 
sonnel assigned to the minority shall be 
accorded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of salary rates, the assignment of 
facilities, and the accessibility of committee 
records, 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $485,- 
000 of which amount not to exceed $25,000 
shall be available for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 55—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO ES- 
TABLISH LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

SENATE LEGISLATIVE REVIEW SUBCOM MITTEES— 
A VITAL REFORM 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, with 
the pressure on Congress to cope with 
new problems by enacting new legisla- 
tion, the time devoted by Congress to 
analyzing the effects of legislation on the 
statute books and the way it is being car- 
ried out by the Federal agencies involved, 
has been inadequate. 

We devote endless hours to the tasks of 
considering and debating and passing 
new laws and programs. But our duty 
does not end when we pass a law or 
launch a new program. Our duty is to 
evaluate, recommend, and terminate: To 
evaluate the laws and programs we pass 
to make sure they are performing as we 
intended; to recommend means of cor- 
recting deficiencies and shortcomings in 
their administration and operation: and 
to terminate those we find have outlived 
their usefulness. 

We can fulfill this duty and obligation 
by establishing a systematic means of 
overseeing the administration of laws and 
the operation of programs. 

For this purpose, Mr. President, the 
legislation I introduce today calls for the 
establishment of a legislative review sub- 
committee within each standing commit- 
tee of the Senate, except Appropriations, 
to conduct oversight functions on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

This legislation is similar to a reso- 
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lution that I introduced during the 93d 
Congress. It provides for three possible 
means of fulfilling the legislative review 
and evaluation responsibilities of the 
Senate: 

First, a subcommittee of the commit- 
tee that holds jurisdiction over a pro- 
gram would review and evaluate it within 
3 years, with the assistance of the legis- 
lative review subcommittee established 
under this resolution; 

Second, if evaluation has not taken 
place within 3 years, the legislative re- 
view subcommittee would have a year to 
conduct the program review; and 

Third, if neither subcommittee per- 
formed the program review within 4 
years, the Senate would ask the Comp- 
troller General to review the program 
and submit a report to the appropriate 
standing committee within 1 year. 

Mr. President, the new rule would as- 
sure that every program we enact and 
every law we pass would be subject to 
review and evaluation once every 3 years 
at best, and at a minimum every 5 years. 

There have been occasional excep- 
tions, but all too often we have fallen 
into the habit of “pass it and forget it” 
lawmaking. 

The necessity for intensive congres- 
sional review of executive branch ad- 
ministration of the laws will become 
sharply clear over the coming months. 

Legislation will be before Congress to 
extend and revise a number of major 
laws—the Voting Rights, Higher Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education, Foreign As- 
sistance, Older Americans, and Emer- 
gency Public Service Employment Acts 
will expire this year, along with four 
environmental protection laws.and pro- 
grams to prevent and treat lead-based 
paint poisoning. Several other pro- 
grams—such as health services and man- 
power—are currently forced to operate 
under a continuing resolution, pending 
formal reauthorization by Congress. 

Decisions must be made on a Federal 
debt ceiling level, the method of future 
financing of the Highway Trust Fund, 
and possible revisions in Federal rev- 
enue sharing. 

Questions raised recently on the im- 
plementation of the supplemental secu- 
rity income program, to assist the aged, 
blind, and disabled poor, and the cam- 
paign finance reform law, refiect another 
area of congressional responsibility to 
evaluate whether the actual administra- 
tion of recently enacted legislation is in 
accord with congressional intent. 

Finally, Congress must consider major 
revisions in other laws in response to 
critical changes in the national situa- 
tion—tax reform, and the substantial 
revision or agriculture programs, are 
only two examples of this further area of 
congressional oversight responsibility. 

Congress cannot legislate on all these 
matters in a vacuum. It must have a 
clear and comprehensive understanding 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
current laws, whether those laws have 
been carried out as intended by Con- 
gress, and the points at which the admin- 
istration of the laws has been effective or 
a failure. 

To obtain and evaluate this informa- 
tion, to get the answers we require, and 
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to clearly fix responsibility, the Senate 
urgently needs a specific reference point 
for the evaluation of the laws it has 
passed. I believe the most direct route 
toward achieving this objective is to re- 
quire under the Senate rules that com- 
mittees establish legislative review sub- 
committees, and that they carry out a 
legislative evaluation process within 
fixed deadlines. 

I urge that the resolution I am intro- 
ducing today be acted upon at the earliest 
possible convenience. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
resolution be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 55 

Whereas there is imposed upon the stand- 
ing committee of the Senate the duty to 
conduct analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the programs, policies, and procedures of 
the United States Government, ir carrying 
out the laws enacted by Congress; and 

Whereas that duty has been fulfilled un- 
evenly and sporadically and there are many 
programs that have been too long neglected 
as the object of congressional oversight pro- 
ceedings in the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new rule: 

“RULE XLV 
“LEGISLATIVE REVIEW SUBCOMMITTEE 


“1. Each standing committee shall estab- 
lish a subcommittee on legislative review. 
The purpose and duty of such subcommit- 
tees shall be to assist the Senate in— 

“(a) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the application, administration, and ex- 
ecution of those laws, or parts of laws, the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of the committee of each such sub- 
committee, and in particular, in its analysis, 
appraisal, and evaluation of any order, 
regulation, rule, certificate, code of fair 
competition, license, notice, or similar in- 
strument, issued, prescribed, or promuigated 
in the administration and execution of such 
laws or parts of laws, and 

“(b) its formulation, consideration, and 
enactment of such modifications of or 
changes in those laws, and of such addi- 
tional legislation, as may be necessary or 
appropriate. 

“2, In the case of a committee having one 
or more subcommittees to which the commit- 
tee has given responsibility for considering 
and making recommendations with respect 
to subject matters within the subject juris- 
diction of the committee, the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Review of that committee shall 
assist that subcommittee in reviewing and 
studying the application, administration, 
and execution of those laws, or parts of laws, 
which are within such responsibility, Any 
such subcommittee shall make a report on 
the results of its review and study at least 
once every three years. In the event the sub- 
committee has not made a report within a 
three-year period, the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Review of the committee shall make 
such review and study, and submit a report 
thereon to the committee, not later than one 
year after the subcommittee having such 
responsibility was to have made such report. 
In the case of any subject matter not within 
the responsibility of any particular subcom- 
mittee of the committee, the Subcommittee 
on Legisiative Review of that committee 
shall make such review and study with re- 
spect to such subject matter and submit a 
report thereon to the committee not less 
than once every third year. 

“3. In any case in which the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Review has not submitted a 
report to be prepared by it under paragraph 
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(2) of this rule within the period of time 
provided in that paragraph, the Comptroller 
General shall, within one year after the last 
day on which the subcommittee report was 
to have been submitted, make such study 
and report the subcommittee was to have 
made, and submit a report thereon to the 
committee. 

“4, The provisions of this rule do not apply 
to the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

“5. Nothing in this rule shall be construed 
as precluding any Legislative Review Sub- 
committeé of the Senate from conducting 
hearings and engaging in other deliberations 
jointly with such committees or subcommit- 
tees of the House of Representatives which 
the House may designate to conduct the 
analyses, appraisals, and reviews required 
under this rule.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 56—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EXPRESS- 
ING DISAPPROVAL IN THE PLAN 
FOR DISTRIBUTION OF JUDG- 
MENT FUNDS TO THE COWLITZ 
TRIBE OF INDIANS 


(Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion which expresses the Senate’s dis- 
approval of the plan for the use and dis- 
tribution of the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians’ 
judgment of $1,550,000 awarded in docket 
numbered 218 by the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

Pursuant to the act of October 19, 1973 
(Public Law 93-134) the Secretary of the 
Interior is required to submit a plan to 
the Congress to provide for the distribu- 
tion of funds appropriated in satisfaction 
of awards made to tribe from judgments 
in the Indian Claims Commission or the 
Court of Claims. Such plans automati- 
cally become operative at the end of 60 
legislative days unless disapproved by 
either House of Congress during that 
period. 

The award—$1,550,000—represents 
compensation for lands taken from the 
Cowlitz Tribe by the United States on 
March 20, 1863, without benefit of treaty 
or compensation. While the Cowlitz are 
not considered a federally recognized 
tribal group and subject to the laws and 
jurisdiction applicable to such groups, 
the descendants of the aboriginal Cowlitz 
Tribe have organized an entity known as 
“The Tribe of Cowlitz Indians of the 
State of Washington.” This organization 
was recognized, however, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the Cowlitz claim against 
the United States. 

Recently, officials from the Tribe of 
Cowlitz Indians of the State of Washing- 
ton requested that I introduce a resolu- 
tion disapproving the secretarial plan 
providing for the distribution of their 
judgment funds. Their communication to 
me clearly points to conflicting claims for 
the funds from at least two factions with- 
in the tribe. Moreover, these officials 
allege that the Secretary has failed to 
comply with several pertinent provisions 
in Public Law 93-134. 

In light of these circumstances I be- 
lieve the public interest can be better 
served by a congressional disapproval of 
the plan in question. Following such dis- 
approval, the Secretary of the Interior 
is required to transmit legislation to Con- 
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gress to provide for the distribution of 
the disputed funds. 

In conclusion, I do not want my spon- 
sorship of this resolution to be inter- 
preted as favoring one faction over an- 
other in the contested claims award. I 
believe the legislative process will provide 
the Senate with the necessary informa- 
tion and facts to make informed judg- 
ments and decisions with respect to this 
issue. 

The resolution is as follows: 

S. Res. 56 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby disap- 
proves the plan, for the use and distribution 
of the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians judgment 
funds awarded by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in Docket Numbered 218, submitted 
to the Congress by the Secretary of the In- 
terior pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
use of distribution of funds appropriated 
in satisfaction of certain judgments of the 
Indian Claims Commission and the Court 
of Claims, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved October 19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466). 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 8—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION URGING 
A STUDY OF JURISDICTION AND 
RESOURCES OF SENATE COMMIT- 
TEES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
Joint Committee on Congressional Op- 
erations conduct or commission a study 
of the jurisdiction and resources of the 
committees of the Senate toward reduc- 
ing fragmentation of policy and pro- 
gram oversight, and make periodic re- 
ports to the Senate by September 1, 
1976. 

Mr. President, this concurrent resolu- 
tion directs the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations to conduct or 
commission a study of Senate committee 
jurisdictions, functions, and staff re- 
sources, and to file a report with their 
recommendations by September 1, 1976. 

This legislation is similar to a reso- 
lution I introduced at the outset of the 
93d Congress. Subsequent events have 
only confirmed my belief that reform of 
Senate committee jurisdictions must be 
undertaken without further delay. 

I believe that there is a great need for 
this study. The various jurisdictions of 
the Senate committees have not been 
examined in depth since the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. Times have 
changed. New programs have been added 
to governmental responsibility in re- 
sponse to these changes; new challenges 
face our governing institutions. But 
there has been little change in the man- 
ner in which Congress examines, re- 
views, and authorizes legislation. 

Jurisdictions over important policy 
areas now are split among a host of con- 
gressional committees. Many programs 
which so vitally need our action now 
must first be scrutinized by several Sen- 
ate committees. Efforts to define a na- 
tional energy policy and to develop a 
program of national health insurance, 
for example, are necessarily delayed by 
the need to have these matters consid- 
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ered by several committees before a con- 
sensus can be achieved on a joint pro- 
posal for Senate action. 

Functional committee jurisdiction is 
simply not present. The effort I am pro- 
posing today would examine the need 
to reorganize the committee structure of 
the Senate to avoid the overlap and 
fragmentation that now chacterizes the 
legislative process. It would also include 
a study of the effect of committee juris- 
diction on Congress as a policy-initiating 
institution, and what must be done if 
Congress is to reassert a strong role in 
policy initiation. 

The confused structure of the com- 
mittee system has long been a major 
obstacle in the road to constructive 
reform. What we need, and what this bill 
calls for, is a genuine overhaul and 
evaluation of the numerous jurisdictions 
of issues within congressional commit- 
tees as they are now organized. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
Senate would give early consideration to 
this resolution. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the resolution be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 8 

Whereas, there is a demonstrated need for 
the United States Senate, as one House of the 
United States Congress, to assert its policy- 
making and oversight functions; and 

Whereas, the committee structure of the 
United States Senate is so organized as to 
frustrate the examination, the analysis, and 
the oversight of governmental policy; and 

Whereas, because of the fragmentation of 
committee jurisdiction and responsibility in 
the United States Senate, there has been a 
decrease in clarity of policy purpose and of 
congressional control over governmental pro- 
gram operations and expenditures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate 
Representatives concurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that the Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations 
immediately begin or commission an indepth 
analysis of the committee jurisdictions of the 
United States Senate, taking into account 
the need to reduce fragmentation of policy 
and program oversight, the necessity for 
alineing committee jurisdiction on the func- 
tional purposes of governmental programs, 
the potential application of new technologies 
for committees of the United States Senate, 
and the requirement that staff personnel and 
resources be effectively and efficiently al- 
located among committees of Congress of the 
United States. The Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations shall make periodic 
reports to the United States Senate and 
present final recommendations to the Senate 
by September 1, 1976. 

The expenses of the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations under this title 
shall be paid from the contingency fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations. 


(the House of 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
9—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
NAVAL AND MARITIME MUSEUM 
IN CHARLESTON, S.C. 


(Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services.) 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 


the summer of 1972, the General Assem- 
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bly of the State of South Carolina estab- 
lished a committee to determine if a 
naval museum should be established in 
South Carolina. This committee made a 
report to the Governor and general as- 
sembly in January 1973, recommending 
that a museum be established in Charles- 
ton, on approximately 500 acres of land, 
bordering on Charleston Harbor, to be 
known as Patriot’s Point. 

This committee also recommended 
that a State authority be established to 
build the museum and to develop the 
remainder of Patriot’s Point. The general 
assembly passed a bill creating the Pa- 
triot’s Point Development Authority and 
it was signed by Gov. John West in April 
1973. 

In April 1974, the authority applied 
to the Department of the Navy for dona- 
tion of the aircraft carrier U.S.S. York- 
town. This application was approved by 
the Navy and the Congress in July 1974. 

On October 12, 1974, the donation con- 
tract for the Yorktown was signed by 
the attorney general of the State of 
South Carolina, Dan McLeod, and the 
chairman of the Patriot’s Point Develop- 
ment Authority, Charles F, Hyatt. It is 
planned to tow the Yorktown from Ba- 
yonne, N.J., to Charleston, and moor her 
at Patriot’s Point, about April 1, 1975. 
The Yorktown will be dedicated and open 
to visitors on October 13, 1975, the 200th 
birthday of the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. President, the Yorktown will be 
the first of a series of decommissioned 
ships comprising the Naval and Maritime 
Museum. 

The State of South Carolina is to be 
commended for initiating a project that 
will be of major State and national sig- 
nificance. With our Nation’s Bicenten- 
nial about 1 year away, now would be a 
good time for Americans everywhere to 
revive some of that good old-fashioned 
patriotism. What the State of South 
Carolina is planning to do at Patriot’s 
Point will help to do just this, by encour- 
aging respect for our flag and national 
anthem, and by developing pride in our 
heritage and gratitude for our blessings. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the State 
of South Carolina and the Patriot’s Point 
Development Authority, it is a pleasure 
for Senator HoLLINGs and me to intro- 
duce a concurrent resolution to support 
the establishment of the Naval and Mari- 
time Museum in Charleston, S.C. 

Mr. President, this resolution was in- 
troduced and approved by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and subse- 
quently by the full Senate last December, 
but because of the rush to adjournment, 
action was not taken in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks and I urge immediate con- 
sideration and aproval by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. Con. REs. 9 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), Relating to the 
establishment of the naval and maritime 
museum in Charleston, South Carolina. 


Whereas the State of South Carolina has 
an old and historic naval and maritime her- 
itage; and 

Whereas the State of South Carolina has 
created the Patriot’s Point Development Au- 
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thority for the purpose of establishing a 
naval and maritime museum in the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina; and 

Whereas the Patriot’s Point Development 
Authority has been advised by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy that the Navy will donate 
the aircraft carrier United States ship 
Yorktown to the authority for use in the 
naval and maritime museum; and 

Whereas the establishment of this special 
museum is a timely project in view of the in- 
creasing importance of the seas to the econ- 
omy and security of the United States; and 

Whereas the museum will stimulate and 
further the knowledge of naval and mari- 
time history, customs and traditions, and in- 
crease the appreciation of the importance of 
naval air and sea power to the security and 
economy of the United States; and 

Whereas this museum will serve to gen- 
erate or increase the patriotism in the youth 
of this Nation, and stimulate in some of 
them the desire for a career in public serv- 
ice, and particularly the naval and mari- 
time service; and "a 

Whereas the naval and maritime museum 
can make a significant contribution toward 
the efforts to achieve an all-volunteer mili- 
tary service, through the promotion of pride 
and interest in the naval and maritime her- 
itage of this country; and 

Whereas this museum, in addition to pre- 
serving our naval and maritime heritage, will 
make a major contribution to the Nation's 
bicentennial anniversary in 1976; Now there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby expresses its approval and en- 
couragement with respect to the establish- 
ment, by the State of South Carolina, of the 
naval and maritime museum in the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and recognizes 
the historical importance of such museum 
and the patriotic purpose it is intended to 
serve. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE NRC 
SHUTDOWN OF 23 NUCLEAR POW- 
ER PLANTS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor Pastore, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittees on Atomic Energy, and I, as 
chairman of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee, have agreed to 
hold a hearing on Wednesday, February 
5, on the recent action by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission to shut down 23 
nuclear power plants throughout the Na- 
tion to inspect for possible cracks in 
pipes which are part of the emergency 
core cooling system. 

I commend Chairman PASTORE for 
agreeing to hold these hearings on such 
short notice. It is yet another example 
of his record of responsible leadership in 
the area of nuclear safety and safe- 
guards. We share a deep concern that 
nuclear power plants and fuel facilities 
should be made as safe and secure as 
possible and that the new Commission 
be organized in such a way to guarantee 
this. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
was established pursuant to the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974, which was 
drafted by the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee. As authors of this 
legislation, we want to explore how the 
Commission is being organized to carry 
out the independent regulatory respon- 
sibilities intended by the act. That is 
why we are participating In these hear- 
ings. 
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I am also interested in learning how 
the national shutdown of reactors im- 
pacts on my own State of Connecticut, 
where one of two operating reactors will 
be effected. How long is the shutdown 
likely to last? What will be the cost in 
terms of lost electrical generating capac- 
ity and higher utility bills? 

The same questions apply to 14 other 
States where the 22 other shutdown re- 
actors are located. The States are Mich- 
igan, Alabama, North Carolina, Ilinois, 
Iowa, New York, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ver- 
mont. 

Scheduled to testify at the hearing are 
William A. Anders, Chairman of the 
NRC, the other members of the Commis- 
sion—Edward A. Mason, Marcus A. Row- 
den, Richard T. Kennedy, and Victor 
Gilinsky—and the NRC Director of Nu- 
clear Safety Research, Herbert Kouts. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
from the New York Times of January 30 
and February 1, 1975 describing the 
shutdown and the hearing, be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
review of the major issues relating to the 
emergency core cooling system, as pre- 
pared for the Government Operations 
Committee by Warren H. Donnelly, sen- 
ior energy specialist of the Library of 
Congress, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFECT IN A REACTOR LEADS UNITED STATES 
To ORDER 23-PLANT SHUTDOWN 
(By David Burnham) 

WASHINGTON, January 29—The discovery 
of cracks in the emergency cooling system 
of an atomic reactor in Dlinois has forced 
the Government to order utilities operating 
half of the nation’s reactors to shut down 
within the next 20 days and search for similar 
possible faults in their power plants. 

The order marked the second time in four 
months that most of the same utilities had 
been ordered to inspect for possible cracks. 

The 23 reactors involved in today’s action 
generate 14,283 megawatts of electricity, 
somewhat less than half of the 35,000 mega- 
watts produced by the 52 reactors now li- 
censed to operate in the United States. The 
total power created by all reactors equals 
about 7.5 per cent of the nation's electrical 
demands. 

The order to inspect the 10-inch-diameter 
pipes with half-inch walls was given to the 
utilities by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, the recently renamed part of the now 
abolished Atomic Energy Commission re- 
sponsible for licensing the commercial use 
of atomic power. 

The regulatory commission took the action 
after five small cracks had been found in a 
stainless steel pipe of the Dresden Unit-2 re- 
actor operated by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company near Morris, Il. 

The operators of the 23 plants will have 
20 days in which to shut down and inspect 
the pipes in question as well as other specific 
pipes in the primary and backup cooling 
systems. 

The commission estimated that each plant 
would be shut down for about two weeks 
to make the required inspections. 

The pipe that developed the five small 
cracks in the Dresden plant was part of the 
emergency core cooling system. This system 
is designed to flood the reactor core with an 
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emergency supply of water should the pri- 
mary cooling system fail. 

Last September, the commission ordered 
the utilities operating 23 reactors to inspect a 
separate group of pipes when a four-inch 
diameter pipe—also at the Dresden 2 re- 
actor—was found to have developed a leak. 


OTHER CRACKS FOUND 


Since the discovery of the 5-gallon-per- 
minute leak of radiated water in the Dresden 
2 plant, subsequent inspections have dis- 
covered cracks or preliminary indications of 
cracks in the four-inch pipes of a total of 
seven other boiling water reactors. 

Because experts on the commission and 
from the industry have been unable to de- 
termine why these cracks have occurred, a 
special seven-man task force has been estab- 
lished. e 

The experts are examining a number of 
possible explanations for the cracks including 
the geometry of the by-pass pipes, the ma- 
terials used in the by-pass pipes, the welding 
procedures and the chemistry of the water 
passing through the pipes. 

The N.R.C. said that the latest leak had not 
resulted in the release of any radioactivity 
to the environment. 

Senator Abraham A. Ribicoff, Democrat of 
Connecticut, who was chairman of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee that handled the legisla- 
tion creating the commission, praised the 
commission “for its vigilance.” “We must do 
everything we can to solve the energy prob- 
lem, but not at the expense of the health and 
safety of the people of our nation,” Mr. Ribi- 
coff said. 

THE MOST OMINOUS 


David Comey, a nuclear critic with the 
Chicago-based nonprofit group, Business and 
Professional People for the Public Interest, 
said he felt that the “new cracking prob- 
lem may be the most ominous event yet in 
the atomic reactor program.” 

“If more than a third of the nation's reac- 
tors have to be shut down, it indicates the 
reliability problem may be increasing,” Mr. 
Comey said. 

A spokesman for the commission said that 
it could not be immediately determined how 
many of the 23 reactors that must conduct 
the special Inspections would be able to 
do so during the scheduled shutdown period. 

Following is a lst of the reactors ordered 
to make the inspections, the states where 
they are located and the utilities which oper- 
ate them— 

Big Rock Point unit 1, Michigan, Consum- 
ers Power Company. 

Browns Ferry units 1 and 2, Alabama, 
TVA. 

Brunswick, unit 2, North Carolina, Carolina 
Power & Light Company. 

Cooper, Nebraska, Nebraska Public Power 
District. 

Dresden units 1, 2 and 3, Ilinois, Common- 
wealth Edison Company. 

Duane Arnold, Iowa, Iowa Electric Light & 
Power Company. 

Fitzpatrick, New York, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation. 

Hatch unit 1, Georgia, Georgia Power Com- 
pany. 

Lacrosse, Wisconsin, Wisconsin Dairyland 
Power Corporation. 

Humbolt Bay, California, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. 

Millstone unit 1, Connecticut Northeast 
Nuclear Energy Company. 

Monticello, Minnesota, 
Power Company. 

Nine Mile Point unit 1, New York, Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation. 

Peach Bottom units 2 and 3, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Pilgrim, Unit 1, Massachusetts, Boston Edi- 
son Company. 

Oyster Creek, New Jersey, Jersey Central 
Power & Light. 
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Quad Cities units 1 and 2, Dlinois, Com- 
monwealth Edison. 

Vermont Yankee, Vermont, Vermont Yan- 
kee Nuclear Power Company. 


SENATE HEARING Ser on REACTOR SAFETY 


WASHINGTON, January 30—Two Senate 
committees will hold a hearing next Wednes- 
day on the Government's order that the 
emergency cooling systems of almost half 
the nation’s reactors be closed down and in- 
spected for cracks. 

The hearings will be conducted by Senator 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Democrat of Connecti- 
cut, head of the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee, and Senator John O. Pas- 
tore, Democrat of Rhode Island, head of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

The chief witness is scheduled to be Wil- 
liam A. Anders, chairman of the newly cre- 
ated Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
Wednesday the commission ordered the utili- 
ties operating 23 boiling water reactors to 
make an inspection of a 10-inch-diameter 
pipe after five small cracks were discovered 
in a similar pipe in the Dresden 2 reactor 
near Morris, Ill. 

In another development, Dr. Henry W. 
Kendall, a member of the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, a Boston-based organiza- 
tion that has frequently criticized reactors, 
said the emergency shutdown “should serve 
as a warning to the nation about the fragile 
state of nuclear plant safety against cata- 
strophic accidents.” 

NOTES ON THE EMERGENCY CORE COOLING 

SYSTEM ISSUE 
(By W. H. Donnelly) 
SUMMARY 

Emergency Core Cooling Systems are part 
of large nuclear power plants, a part re- 
quired by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion (formerly the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion) to help prevent the worst possible kind 
of accident. The Commission holds that these 
systems are sufficiently reliable to keep the 
chances of a catastrophic release of radio- 
active materials within limits acceptable to 
society. Some scientists and engineers and 
some public interest groups assert that these 
systems are not proven and are not reliable 
enough. While the Commission has made 
its requirements for emergency core cooling 
systems more conservative, critics believe the 
changes are not enough and despite an 
enormous rule making effort, the issue re- 
mains unsettled and controversial. Some re- 
search funded by the then AEC is intended 
to provide additional information on design 
of emergency cooling systems, but whether 
the level, content and direction of this ef- 
fort is adequate is also an open question, 
The matter should be settled one way or an- 
other before commercial nuclear power goes 
much further. 

DISCUSSION 
Background 

The massive release of intensely radioac- 
tive wastes from a broken open nuclear pow- 
er reactor is the worst kind of accident that 
can be imagined for commercial nuclear 
powerplants. To date no such accident has 
happened in the United States or elsewhere 
in industrial countries that are beginning to 
use nuclear power, A recent major AEC anal- 
ysis (the Rasmussen report) holds that the 
risk to individual members of society from 
such an accident is less than risks experi- 
enced from various industrial and transpor- 
tation accidents that can be imagined. 

An emergency core cooling system (ECCS) 
is supposed to prevent the core of a nuclear 
power plant from becoming so overheated 


1For light water reactors which includes 
io of those now in use or being built in 
the U.S. 
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if there is a loss of coolant to the core that 
the nuclear fuel melts and that in some way 
or another this molten fuel gets out of the 
reactor and escapes into the environment. 
Were this to happen, some of the intensely 
radioactive materials in the core (the fission 
products) could escape into the air and be 
carried by the wind to contaminate poten- 
tially large areas, perhaps to the extent that 
people living or working there would be 
exposed to lethal doses of radiation if they 
did not leave the contaminated area or find 
suitable shelter (Civil defense fall-out 
shelters would be ideal). The ECCS is sup- 
posed to inject large amounts of water to 
keep the nuclear fuel below the melting 
point until the hazard of melting is past.* 

Should a substantial part of the radio- 
active materials in a nuclear power reactor 
escape, many people could be seriously or 
lethally exposed to radiation and large areas 
be made too dangerous for occupancy or 
agriculture. The severity of the effects would 
depend upon how much radioactive material 
escapes, its form, the rate of escape, and the 
local weather conditions. 

AEC requirements for ECCS 


To guard against a fuel melt-down from 
loss of coolant, the Commission requires 
licensees to include an ECCS in the design 
and construction of a nuclear power plant. 
This requirement appears in the Commis- 
sion’s General Design Criteria number 35 
and requires inclusion of a “. .. system to 
provide abundant emergency core cool- 
ING ones 

Engineers design emergency core cooling 
systems by using mathematical models of the 
core and its hypothetical behavior if its 
coolant is suddenly lost for whatever reason. 
Most of this is done using computers. The 
AEC in reviewing plant design for licensing 
considers the computer codes and programs 
used to specify the models. 

LOFT and the experimental basis for ECCS 
design 

The essence of science is experimental veri- 
fication of a hypothesis. The essence of en- 
gineering is validation of assumptions by 
practical experience. In the case of emergency 
core cooling, the design of these systems is 
based upon interpretation of very small scale 
experiments. There has been no full scale 
demonstration of a complete system cooling 
& large core. So ECCS designs are approved 
on the basis of mathematical models. The 
AEC for many years has been building a Loss 
of Flow Test Reactor (LOPT). Originally 
the idea was simply to subject a nuclear 
core to a loss of coolant accident and see what 
happened. Since the project began, however, 
the purposes haye become broader and no 
longer emphasize a single test-to-destruction. 
When the project is completed (it is years 
behind schedule and well over original budget 
estimates), it should be able to test the be- 
havior of emergency core cooling systems in 
conditions approaching a core meltdown. 
Completion of the LOFT facilities has lagged 
behind parallel research and development 
to improve the performance of nuclear power 
plants. 


2In a conventional furnace, when the fuel 
is shut off, the source of additional heat is 
gone and the furnace at once begins to cool 
off. In a nuclear power reactor however, even 
after the nuclear reaction has stopped, 
large amounts of energy continue to be 
released from the intensely radioactive 
fission products present. This radioactivity 
fades quickly, but for a while the energy 
given off would be more than enough to 
raise the temperature of uncooled fuel above 
its melting point. So the ECCS is intended to 
spray water into the nuclear fuel until this 
danger is past. 
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Challenges of ECCS adequacy 


Considering the vital nature of an emer- 
gency core cooling system, it is not surpris- 
ing that persons and organizations critical 
of atomic energy have raised questions about 
the performance of these systems. Much of 
the recent controversy over emergency core 
cooling was triggered when word got around 
that some small scale tests performed at the 
National Reactor Testing Station by the 
Idaho Nuclear Corporation during the period 
November 1970 to March 1971 indicated that 
assumptions for certain mathematical models 
might be incorrect? Opponents of nuclear 
power, notably the Union of Concerned 
Scientists and Consolidated Nuclear Inter- 
venors, said that this result was sufficient 
evidence to challenge the design of all emer- 
gency systems, The AEC for its part held that 
the semiscale results were peculiar to the 
experiment and were not representative of 
hydraulic behavior in large systems. 

Nonetheless, and probably in response to 
intervenor pressures, the AEC in June 1971 
published Interim Acceptance Criteria for 
Emergency Core Cooling Systems. This did 
not quell the controversy which continued 
unabated. So on January 27, 1972, the AEC 
began an exhaustive set of rulemaking hear- 
ings that finally ended on July 25, 1973. Six 
months later, on December 28, 1973, the AEC 
released a 140 page opinion in support of new 
ECCS criteria. This report also established 
revised ECCS design criteria, gave a schedule 
of implementation, and outlined the resons 
for its action, 


The new ECCS design criteria 


The new ECCS criteria are supposed to 
establish a uniform set of standards by 
which the combined design and operating 
limits for an ECCS can be judged acceptable 
or not solely from the standpoint of calcu- 
lated damage to the cladding of nuclear fuels 
under LOCA conditions. As for the relia- 
bility of a specific ECCS design, this remains 
open to questioning in individual licensing 
actions. 

In announcing the new criteria, AEC said 
it had recently directed its Division of Reac- 
tor Safety Research to give priority atten- 
tion to experiments to determine more ex- 
actly the temperature at which the cladding 
embrittlement ceases be be simply a func- 
tion of oxidation. (In other words, what 
happens to the cladding materials at tem- 
peratures that could occur in an LOCA). As 
this new knowledge is acquired, the Com- 
mission will analyse it and at an “appro- 
priate time” consider possible amendments. 

In issuing the new criteria, the Commis- 
sion said that it believed the implementa- 
tion of the new requirements would ensure 
an adequate margin of performance of the 
ECCS should a design basis LOCA ever occur. 
Commening on a statement by Consolidate 
Nuclear Intervenors that there is an in- 
adequate base on which to base predictions 
of the course of an accident, the Commission 
said it realized that the knowledge in regard 
to a number of facets of the analysis of a 
loss-of-coolant accident is “imprecise” and 
pointed to its Water Reactor Research pro- 
gram as a remedy. The AEC’s attitude to- 
wards the need for research and development 
relating to loss of coolant accidents and ECCS 
design is indicated in the following quota- 
tion from its publication, Nuclear Safety.‘ 


3 The tests were performed in a very small 
experiment that crudely represented a small 
part of a reactor core. In some of these tests 
to experimentally verify a computer model, it 
was found that the cooling water did not be- 
have as the model indicated, but rather was 
ejected from the part to be cooled. 

*“New acceptance criteria for emergency 
core-cooling systems of light-water-cooled 
nuclear power reactors.” Nuclear Safety, 
March-April 1974, p. 182. 
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Continuing research and development will 
provide a more extensive data base for such 
items as heat transfer coefficients, during 
blowdown and during spray and reflood 
cooling, oxidation rates for zirconium, fis- 
sion product-decay heat, steam-coolant in- 
teraction, oscillatory reflood flows, fuel den- 
sification, pump modeling, and flow block- 
age. With the additional data it may become 
practical to assign a statistically meaning- 
ful measure of precision to the calculation. 

Some major technical issues 


The AEC staff in examining the ECCS hear- 
ings identified four major technical issues 
in need of attention. These were: * 

1. The suitability of the limit on the max- 
imum calculated temperature of the hottest 
portion of the cladding on the hottest in- 
dividual fuel rod. Related to this issue is 
the need to specify a time-at-temperature 
criterion in addition to a maximum-tempera- 
ture criterion. 

2. The method of determining the extent 
of embrittlement and loss of strength of the 
cladding as a result of oxidation. 

3. The need and method of taking into 
account changes in fuel-cladding geometery 
(swelling and rupture) during a LOCA. 

4. The adequacy of the computer programs 
and codes used to predict ECCS performance. 
Related to this issue is the adequacy of ex- 
perimental results needed to verify aspects 
of the analytical techniques and assump- 
tions used to compensate for such uncer- 
tainties. 

Another statement of research needs was 
made in August 1973 by Charles K. Leeper, 
president and general of the Aerojet Nuclear 
Company. He said: * 

I feel that the following program areas 
deserve particular attention: 

Emphasis on fuel-behavior experiments to 
find how the fuel will behave during a loss- 
of-coolant accident and to determine cool- 
ing limits for fuel integrity. 

Development of the logic for verification of 
mathematical models, in order to provide 
statistically-based confidence in the predic- 
tions of plant performances during emer- 
gency core cooling. 

Continuing experimental study of two- 
phase process in the downcomer, lower 
plenum, and bresk regions. 

A plant-level data collection program to 
extend the data base used in the verification 
process, 

Characterization of the fuel environment 
in terms of a weighted fuel cladding tempera- 
ture-time integral, to express correctly the 
degree of reaction that can be anticipated 
between the cladding and the steam environ- 
ment. 

Wide dissemination of data collected in the 
course of the experimental program, so that 
all code developers can assess the perform- 
ance of thelr codes. 

Some issues jor committee attention 

1. What progress has the Commission made 
since the onset of the ECCS controversy to 
obtain, analyze and publish additional per- 
tinent information? 

2. What semi-scale work is now in progress 
(while we wait for completion of LOFT) and 
when are analyzed results likely to be avail- 
able? 

3. What system now exists to inform key 
technical staff of the NRC and the Atomic 
Safety and Licensing Boards of the results 
of ERDA's research relating to loss of coolant 
accidents and ECCS? 

4, What does the NRC see its responsi- 
bility to be for research to determine the 
causes and cures of the kind of cracking that 
caused the recent shut down of many nuclear 
powerplants? What is ERDA’s responsibility? 


swm. B. Cottrell. “The ECCS rule-making 
hearing.” Nuclear Safety, January-February 
1974. 

¢ Charles K. Leeper. “How safe are reactor 
emergency cooling systems?” Physics Today, 
August, 1973, p. 35. 
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5. Who is responsible for developing non- 
destructive test methods and equipment to 
detect such cracking, assuming it is possible 
to do so? 

6. Concerning the LOFT facility and pro- 
gram: 

(a) What is the latest scheduled date for 
completion of LOPT? 

(b) When should it become operational? 

(c) When will experiments on behavior of 
ECCS components and design begin? What 
will be arranged for participation of the 
companies that design nuclear power reactors 
(General Electric, Westinghouse, Babcock & 
Wilcock and Combustion Engineering) ? 

7. What would it take to expedite both the 
completion of LOFT and performance of crit- 
ical experiments? 

8. What arrangements will be made for par- 
ticipation of EPA in any of the research in- 
tended to deal with loss-of-flow situations? 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ACT TO 
ESTABLISH A UNIFORM LAW ON 
THE SUBJECT OF BANKRUPTCIES 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that open public hearings 
have been scheduled before the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery on S. 235 and S. 236, two acts 
which revise the bankruptcy laws of the 
United States. Hearings will be held on 
February 19 and 20, 1975, in room 2228, 
Dirksen Office Building. The hour is 
10 a.m. on both days. 

The Commission on Bankruptcy Laws 
of the United States has recommended 
sweeping changes in the bankruptcy law. 
These recommendations are reflected in 
the provisions of S. 235. At these hear- 
ings we will hear from members of the 
Bankruptcy Commission and staff, and 
oo other experts in the bankruptcy 
aw. 

Those who wish to testify or submit a 
statement for inclusion in the RECORD 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery, 6306 Dirk- 
sen Office Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business will hold pub- 
lic hearings on current economic condi- 
tions in the fisheries/shrimp industries 
and general financial problems confront- 
ing the small business segment of our 
economy on February 13, 1975 in Tampa, 
Fia., and February 17, 1975 in Portland, 
Maine. The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. 
each day and will be held in the Federal 
building in each city. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHA- 
way) has been designated to serve as 
acting chairman for these hearings. 

Further information on the hearings 
can be obtained from the offices of the 
committee, 424 Russell Senate Office 
Building, telephone 224-5175. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


GALLUP POLL RESULTS ON UNITED 
STATES-CHINA POLICY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
doubt if anyone in this body would dis- 
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pute the assertion that honor between 
nations, just as it is between individuals, 
is built on trust and a sincere belief that 
both sides intend to keep their words. 

In fact, commitments between nations 
are so sacred in the field of foreign af- 
fairs that many times in the past coun- 
tries haye gone to war to uphold them. 

Because I believe so strongly in this 
concept I should like the American peo- 
ple to know the resulis of a Gallup poll 
recently which dealt with U.S. policy on 
China, 

The poll was conducted between Au- 
gust 14-20, 1974, and contained five 
questions relating to China. By special 
arrangement it was obtained by James 
C. H. Shen, Ambassador of the Repub- 
lic of China, who sent it to me a few 
days ago. 

The poll showed that an overwhelm- 
ing number of Americans—72 percent— 
are opposed to the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Communist 
China, if it entails a diplomatic break 
with Nationalist China. 

And almost half of those polled felt 
we should honor our treaty and com- 
mitment to defend Taiwan in case of 
hostile attack. 

Mr, President, I have no objection to 
our Government becoming friendly with 
Communist China. But I do object to 
making such action contingent upon 
sacrificing our longstanding friendship 
with Taiwan. I realize that Communist 
China is large and the Republic of China 
is small but I do not see that as any 
reason for going back on our promises in 
the Far East. 

If, after 200 years, we begin to sacri- 
fice honor and respect for political ex- 
pediency in our dealings with other 
nations we are surely doomed. Our word 
has been our bond for many decades in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. If now 
we begin to show that our word is worth- 
less, who will deal with us in a spirit of 
trust? 

Mr. President, the Gallup poll on the 
China situation is highly enlightening. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
along with Ambassador Shen's letter at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 
Washington, D.C. January 22, 1975. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER: In one of its 
periodic surveys of American public opinion 
conducted August 14-20 last year, the Gallup 
Poll had five questions on U.S. China pol- 
icy. By special arrangement, it has made 
avaliable to us the results of this survey. 
Herewith I enclose a copy of the said re- 
sults. 

On the question of whether the United 


States should recognize the Chinese Com- 
munist regime by breaking off its diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of China, an 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple polled said No. 

Then on the question of whether the U.S. 
should honor its treaty commitment to the 
defense of Taiwan in case of a hostile attack, 
almost half of those polled answered Yes. 

These are two very significant points 
which, I hope, policymakers in this coun- 
try will bear in mind in assessing the future 
of Sino-American relations. 
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With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
James C. H. SHEN, 
Ambassador oj the Republic of China. 


GaLLUP Pott Reports 72 PERCENT OF 
AMERICANS OPPOSE U.S. RECOGNITION OF 
Rep CHINA 
An overwhelming majority of the American 

people, 72% to be exact, are opposed to the 

establishment by the United States of diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China, if it 
entails a diplomatic break with Nationalist 

China, 

According to a recent Gallup Poll, con- 
ducted on August 14-20, 1974, only one 
American out of ten, or a mere 11%, favors 
diplomatic relations with Communist China 
on such a condition, while 17% have no 
opinion. These statistics also show that the 
predominant majority opposing recognition 
embraces all age groups and every key 
stratum of American society. 

Altogether the Gallup Poll put five ques- 
tions to 1590 adults, 18 years of age or older 
during its nation-wide survey. 

The most important question is: 

(1) “Communist China seeks diplomatic 
relations with the United States, but it in- 
sists that the United States must break off 
diplomatic relations with Nationalist China. 
Would you favor or oppose having diplomatic 
relations with Communist China on this 
condition?” 

The results, as tabulated, were as follows: 


{In percent] 
Favor 


Total... ._. ll 
Age 
18 to 34 years.. 
35 to 49 years... 
50 and older_.._. 
Occupation: 


“The United States is bound by treaty to 
help defend Nationalist China in case of 
Communist attack. Do you think the United 
States should always honor this commitment 
or not?” 

Almost half of those questioned, namely 
48°>, answered that the United States should 
always honor its commitment—im this case, 
the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty— 
to help defend Nationalist China in the event 
of a Chinese Communist attack. Those 
against honoring the Treaty commitment 
made up 35% while 17% expressed no opin- 
ion, as reyealed in the following figures: 


{In percent] 


No 
opinion 


Total... ... 


Age: 


Nonlabor- = 


The three other questions asked are: 

(3) “In 1971, the United Nations admitted 
China and at the same time expelled Nation- 
alist China. Do you approve or disapprove of 
the United Nations’ action in granting Com- 
munist China membership?” 

The Pol! shows that nationally, opinion is 
divided regarding the United Nations action, 
45% approving and 37% disapproving, while 
18% did not express an opinion. 
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Generally, as clarified in most of the an- 
swers, those approving the United Nations 
action did it only because they felt “all na- 
tions should be members of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Percentages of the tabulated answers are 
as follows: 

jin percent} 


Dis- 


Approve approve 


Total 
Age: 
18 to 34 years 
35 to 45 years. 
50 and older 
Occupation: 
Professional.. 
Clerical x 
Manual labor.. 
Nonlabor.. 


(4) “Do you feel it was just or fair or not 
that Nationalist China lost its membership?" 

Answers to this question appeared to sup- 
port the afore-mentioned interpretation— 
approval of Communist China’s membership 
was based on the belief that membership 
should be universal. The Poll shows that a 
majority of the American people expressed 
the positive view that it was “unfair” that 
Nationalist China should simultaneously 
have been expelled from the world organiza- 
tion. It is a decidedly minority opinion (only 
15%) that believes the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations at the 
expense of Nationalist China is a fair action 
while 58% think it is unfair, as may be noted 
in the following percentages: 


{tn percent} 


Total... 


i 18 to 34 years... 
35 to 49 years... ..__ 
50 and older____. 

Occupation: 

Professional 
i ee 
Manual labor___._ 
Nonlabor.............. 


steps to normalize relations with Communist 
China, and President Nixon visited Commu- 
nist China in 1972. Do you think this was 
fair to Nationalist China or not?” 

Public reaction to the question of fair- 
ness to Nationalist China was quite evenly 
divided, as shown in the following figures: 

Percent 
De Se A 
Unfair 


FOOD STAMPS AND THE 
RECESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 29, the New York Times featured 
an article by Nancy Hicks entitled, “Use 
of Food Stamps Soars as Jobless Turn to 
Them.” 

An unofficial December 1974 figure in- 
dicates that enrollment in the food stamp 
program has gone up to 17.1 million be- 
cause of the increasing level of unem- 
ployment. In September 1974, the num- 
ber of food stamp recipients totaled about 
15 million. 

The new figures also indicate that for 
the first time recipients coming into the 
program are those on low-income jobs or 
are individuals who have recently lost 
their jobs. Traditionally, food stamp re- 
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cipients have been beneficiaries of wel- 
fare and other aid programs. 

While it is, indeed, unfortunate that 
our unemployed have been forced to 
resort to food stamps, we should be grate- 
ful that the program exists and can be 
utilized to meet the present emergency. 

We need to get our people back to work 
as soon as possible. and there is no ra- 
tionale whatsoever for increasing the cost 
of food stamp coupons to 30 percent of 
net income as is planned by the admin- 
istration. 

The administration strategy, if the 
Congress does not act, will place a hard- 
ship not only on the poor, the elderly, 
and the disabled but now also the un- 
employed. 

I have introduced a bill (S. 250) which 
would freeze the cost of food stamps at 
their present level until the full Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has had an opportunity to review the 
total program. This bill also is a sensi- 
ble measure in preventing the needy and 
unemployed from being dealt another 
blow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative article be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1975] 
Use or Foop STAMPS Soaks AS JOBLESS 
TURN TO THEM 
(By Nancy Hicks) 

Wasuincron, January 28.—More unem- 
ployed American workers are turning to the 
food stamp program, so that 17.1 million 
people—8 per cent of the American popula- 
tion—are purchasing their groceries with 
these coupons, Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures are reported to show. 

The new figures, scheduled for release later 
this week, show that $7.50 of every $100 spent 
on food in this country in December was 
paid for by food stamps, according to sources 
who have seen the figures. 

‘They also show that for the first time, most 
food stamp recipients are coming from the 
work force—those who earn low salaries or 
who have recently lost their Jobs and are col- 
lecting unemployment insurance. Tradition- 
ally, at least 60 per cent of food stamp re- 
cipients were recipients of welfare benefits, 
and two of every three recipients obtained 
multiple benefits from various categorical 
aid programs, such as subsidized or public 
housing, medicare or social security. 

The December figure of 17.1 million peo- 
ple using food stamps was an increase of 26 
per cent from the 13.5 million total of last 
June. In December, 1973, the total was 13 
million, At last June's total, the program 
would cost $2.9-million a year. At the new 
levels, the cost would be $4-million a year 

The increase may not refiect the full ex- 
tent of the demand for food stamps, accord- 
ing to Robert M. Greenstein of the Wash- 
ington-based Community Nutrition Insti- 
tute. Mr. Greenstein said that some com- 
munities take as long as three months. te 
process applications and certify eligibility. 

ACCURACY OF FIGURES 

Royal Shipp, administrator of the food 
stamp program, would not confirm or deny 
the accuracy of the figures. “Those numbers,” 
he said, “must be some unofficial kind of 
data.” But they were confirmed by persons 
who work closely with the program and per- 
sons in Congress. 

The office of Representative Thomas S. 
Foley, Democrat of Washington, said that its 
own data showed that at least 16.5 million 
and probably 17 million persons were enrolled 
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in the food stamp program as of December. 
The total enrollment one month earlier was 
15.9 million, the Foley office said. 

Mr, Foley is chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee's livestock and grain su>commit- 
tee and would manage any legislation in- 
volving food stamp changes. 

The increased enrollment comes at a time 
when the Administration has announced its 
intention of raising the purchase price of 
food stamps from a sliding scale, averaging 
23 per cent of the participating family’s net 
income, to a flat rate of 30 per cent a family 
a month. 

The increase is expected to hit hardest 
the one-person and two-person households 
and the aged. At least 10 per cent of the 
current participants will drop out if the in- 
creases go through, Mr. Greenstein estimates. 

A person with a net monthly income of 
$169 for instance, can now purchase $46 
worth of food stamps for $33, according to 
the Food Research Center of New York, which 
filed suit last week against the increace. 

CRITICISM IN CONGRESS 


The mandatory 30 per cent purchase price, 
scheduled to take effect March 1, would af- 
fect about 95 per cent of the recipients. The 
increase would raise the cost of the stamps 
in some cases to more than their value. 

Eligibility for the stamps is determined by 
a formula that includes income, family size 
and source of income. The increase in un- 
employed persons using the stamps has re- 
sulted from the increase In the unemployed, 
not from any change in recruitments under 
the stamp program. 

The proposed increase in costs has become 
a target of lawsuits and Congressional criti- 
cism. Bills haye been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate to prevent the price 
increase. These bills are being supported by 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and con- 
servatives. 

H. John Heinz, 3d, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, made a statement in Congress last 
week that summarizes much of this senti- 
ment. He said: 

“Although I am not convinced that the 
food stamp approach is any substitute for a 
reform of our inequitable and discouraging 
welfare system, it is the best answer we have 
at the moment to assure some Americans 
money to buy food. 

“As one measure of the sign of the time, 
food stamp participation has grown from 
over 13.5 million in June to 15.1 million in 
October. 

“The program is costly, but attempts to 
pare it down will only worsen conditions for 
many people who now live at the edge of 
despondency. 

“Surely the Administration can find some 
other way to save $650-million from a budget 
of over $300-billion than to take it out of the 
pockets of the poor and aged.” 

The House has scheduled hearings on the 
present legislation for Feb. 4, with proposed 
action on legislation set for the week of 
Feb. 17. 

But Mr. Greenstein of the Community Nu- 
trition Institute thinks that if action is de- 
layed until this time, it may be taken too 
late to stave off the effects of the proposed 
increase. 

Mr. Greenstein said he had checked with 
several states, and some said they would have 
to send out notices of the increase by the 
second week in February. 

If people are notified of an increase, they 
may stop participating, even if the increase 
is rescinded by Congressional action, he said. 


RULES OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, pursuant 
to section 133(b) of the Legislative Re- 


organization Act of 1946, as amended, I 
submit herewith for publication in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the rules of the 
Select Committee on Small Business as 
adopted on January 27, 1975. There have 
been no amendments or changes since 
that time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the committee rules, as adopted, be 
printed as required in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE 


(As adopted in executive session January 27, 
1975) 
1. GENERAL 


All applicable provisions of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate and of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
shall govern the Committee and its Subcom- 
mittees. The Rules of the Committee shall 
be the Rules of any Subcommittee of the 
Committee. 

2. MEETINGS AND QUORUMS 


(a) The Committee will meet at the call 
of the Chairman. If at least three Members 
of the Committee desire the Chairman to 
call a special meeting, they may file in the 
Office of the Committee a written request 
therefor, addressed to the Chairman. Im- 
mediately therafter, the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee shall notify the Chairman of such 
request. If, within three calendar days after 
the filing of such request, the Chairman fails 
to call the requested special meeting, which 
is to be held within seven calendar days 
after the filing of such request, a majority 
of the Committee Members may file in the 
office of the Committee their written notice 
that a special Committee meeting will be 
held, specifying the date, hour and place 
thereof, and the Committee shall meet at 
that time and place. Immediately upon the 
filing of such notice, the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee shall notify all Committee Members 
that such special meeting will be held and 
inform them of its date, hour and place. If 
the Chairman is not present at any regular, 
additional or special meeting, the rank- 
ing majority Member present shall preside. 

(b) In executive sessions, a quorum for the 
transaction of business shall consist of a 
majority of the Members of the Committee. 

(c) In hearings, whether in public or execu- 
tive session, a quorum for the taking of 
testimony not under oath shall be one Mem- 
ber of the Committee. A quorum for the 
taking of sworn testimony shall be two Mem- 
bers of the Committee, unless the witness 
voluntarily waives this requirement. 

(a) Proxies will be permitted in voting 
upon the business of the Committee by Mem- 
bers who are unable to be present. To be 
valid, proxies must be signed and assign the 
right to vote to one of the Members who will 
be present. Proxies shall in no case be counted 
for establishing a quorum. 


3. HEARINGS 


(a) The Chairman of the Committee may 
initiate a hearing on his own authority or 
at the request of any Member of the Com- 
mittee. Written notice of all hearings shall 
be given to respective Committee or Sub- 
committee Members. Notice shall be given 
as far in advance as practicable. No hearings 
of the Committee shall be scheduled outside 
of the District of Columbia except by a 
majority vote of the Committee. 

(b) Any Member of the Committee shall 
be empowered to administer the oath to any 
witness testifying as to fact if a quorum be 
present as specified in Rule 2(c). 

(c) Subpoenas shall be issued only when 
authorized by a majority vote of the Com- 
mittee. When so authorized, subpoenas may 
be issued by the Chairman or by any other 
Member of the Committee designated by 
him. A subpoena for the attendance of a 
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witness shall state briefly the purpose of the 
hearing and the matter or matters to which 
the witness is expected to testify. A subpoena 
for the production of documents, memoranda, 
records, etc. shall state briefly the purpose 
of the hearing and shall identify the papers 
required to be produced with as much par- 
ticularity as is practicable. 

(ad) Any witness summoned to a public or 
executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing, who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his legal rights. 

(e) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material presented in an execu- 
tive hearing of the Committee or any report 
of the proceedings of such an executive hear- 
ing shall be made public, either in whole or 
in part or by way of summary, unless author- 
ized by a majority of the Members of the 
Committee. 


THE ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
AND THE ICC 


Mr. CLARKE. Mr. President, the Rock 
Island Railroad is one of America’s most 
fabled rail lines, but the company has 
been through some exceedingly difficult 
times over the past years. 

With the exception of the railroads of 
the Northeast, the Rock Island is the 
Nation’s most financially troubled rail 
line. To help solve its problems, the 
company long ago attempted to merge 
with the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
proposed merger has been before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
10 years now, and during this time, the 
Rock Island has continued to sink into 
deeper and deeper financial trouble. Its 
very existence has been seriously threat- 
ened. 

The Rock Island case was cited in a re- 
cent report by a House Small Business 
Subcommittee, chaired by Representa- 
tive NEAL SMITH, of Iowa. The commit- 
tee called the case a “glaring” example 
of “inordinate delays” and further rec- 
ommended that the ICC facilitate rail 
mergers as a Means of preserving this 
Nation’s rail system. 

We need a sound rail system in this 
country—it is one of our most efficient 
methods of transportation. I think the 
problems of the Rock Island only empha- 
size the need to take a hard look at the 
Government’s role in preserving the 
Nation's railroads. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the January 27, 1975, Washing- 
ton Post, detailing the Rock Island case 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rock IsLAND Ram Case RAISES QUESTIONS 
ABOUT ICC PRACTICES 
(By Wiliam H. Jones) 

The Rock Island Line once may have been 
the road to ride but it's no longer a mighty 
fine railroad. 

Outside of the Northeastern states, where 
more than half a dozen major railroads are 
in bankruptcy, the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Co.—its formal name—is the 
sickest big railway in America. 

If the Rock Island is plunged into bank- 
ruptcy during the next few months, after 
10 consecutive years of losses ($22 million in 


1974, a record), a lot of people will look to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 


main culprit. 
“The question is whether the government 
wants to see the Northeast rail crisis ex- 
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tended to Denver and Tucumcari, N.M.,” says 
John W. Ingram, until recently the Federal 
Railroad Administrator but now president of 
the Chicago-based line, which also has routes 
to Texas and Lousiana. 

Ingram is seeking quick approval of a $100 
million loan from the U.S. Railway Associa- 
tion, a federal planning agency designed to 
draw up a trimmed-down, for-profit system 
in the Northeast. Without U.S. money, In- 
gram says, the Rock Island Line faces the 
scrap heap or sale at auction to the highest 
bidder. 

It is highly unlikely that the strategic 
Rock Island will be shut down, however. All 
American rail lines, including the Penn Cen- 
tral and other troubled railroads to the east, 
are part of an interconnected system—and 
some parts of all the railroads are vital to 
the nation’s economy. 

The Rock Island, for example, serves 14 
states as a major hauler of grains and other 
farm commodities. Its inefficiencies already 
contribute to a more costly transportation 
system that is reflected in higher prices at 
the supermarket. 

Derailments and accidents on U.S, rail- 
roads have been increasing at a rapid rate 
and one of the main factors is the Rock 
Island’s lack of maintenance. Last June, 
nearly 2,700 miles of Rock Island main lines 
and 564 miles on branch lines were operating 
under “slow orders”—meaning the tracks are 
so unsafe that trains must travel at speeds 
under 10 miles an hour, 

Things were not always so bad on the Rock 
Island Line as recently as Jan. 1, 1970, the 
slow order total for main lines was only 750 
miles, plus 360 for branches. 

But way back in 1963—May 13, to be ex- 
act—it was clear to management of the Rock 
Island that there was no permanent future 
for basically a “bridge” carrier like theirs in 
a rail system that was bound to be con- 
solidated. On that day, Rock Island officers 
agreed to a proposal of merger into the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and that touched off the 

‘longest case in ICC history. 

For the land-and-mineral rich UP, which 
had to arrange for connecting bridge service 
for East-West traffic between Omaha (its 
eastern terminus) and Chicago, the nation’s 
major rail hub, addition of the Rock Island 
system was a much-desired goal; as part of 
the merger, the UP to sell Rock Is- 
land's southwest lines to the Southern Pa- 
cific, giving the SP access to Kansas City. 

Although it is nearly 12 years since the 
merger proposal was made, it has never 
taken place. The ICC finally issued a ruling 
in the case last Nov. 8—at 3 p.m. on a Friday 
afternoon, a favorite time for federal agen- 
cies to make public embarrassing material, 
at virtually the last moment of the work 
week, 

The ICC approved the merger but with so 
many conditions that a consolidation never 
may take place. And the agency still is hold- 
ing the case open for reconsideration peti- 
tions. Subsequent appeals to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals and Supreme Court could drag 
out the proceedings for another year or two. 

Members of the agency have tended to 
shrug off criticism about the Rock Island 
case. For example, a Nov. 8 press release, is- 
sued in lieu of the agency’s actual order 
(made public in December), began: “Eleven 
months and 12 days after it had heard final 
oral arguments of various railroad attorneys, 
shipper organizations, and other special in- 
terest groups involyed...’”’ 

That seemed to imply that the agency had 
nothing to do with the case until about a year 
before its decision. Chairman George M. Staf- 
ford, noting that the record contained 200,- 
000 pages of transcript and exhibits, the work 
of 150 lawyers, said: “It has been suggested 
that due process may, in the eyes of some, 
seem like undue process, but that is often 
the price our legal system imposes in litiga- 
tion of this enormous magnitude.” 
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Commissioner Dale W. Hardin said, “Pro- 
tests have to be heard, or else there would 
be no protection to consumers and ship- 
pers... We must build a record.” One exam- 
ple of a case taking 10 years, he said, isn’t 
such a bad record when matched wtih 6,500 
significant cases decided by the ICC’s 11 
members every year. 

“The railroads criticize us for taking so 
long,” Hardin said, “but part of the blame is 
at the doorstep of the carriers . .. They battle 
for five months over what rates they should 
seek and when they file, they get angry if 
there’s no decision in 30 days.” 

To be fair, the railroads and rail competi- 
tors contributed to the Rock Island delays— 
it’s an axiom of regulatory practice in Wash- 
ington that lawyers always seek delays and 
their appeals seldom are challenged. 

In the Rock Island case, for example, the 
first application to the ICC was not from 
the planned merger partners but the Chi- 
cago & North Western—which disliked the 
UP plan and asked approval to bid for Rock 
Island stock itself. The Santa Fe then asked 
for the southern lines in a C&NW-Rock Is- 
land merger and the Union Pacific’s formal 
petition wasn’t filed until Sept. 10, 1964, 
or roughly a decade before the agency acted. 

But a prehearing conference—always the 
first step in planning proce: s—wasn’t 
held until March, 1966, following procedural 
hassles before the ICC and some proxy fights 
in court. Continuous hearings ran from May 
1966, to February, 1968. And then more hear- 
ings were held on possible combinations, 
some of which became totally superfluous. 

The initial examiner’s decision came, after 
an illness disrupted the procedure, in three 
volumes over a 17-month period that ended 
on Feb. 15, 1973, with a recommendation by 
administrative law judge Nathan Klitenic 
for a total restructuring of all railroads west 
of the Mississippi into four lines. 

Although many experts believe Klitenic’s 
view of rail reorganization should become 
reality, only one commissioner, Virginia Mae 
Brown, backed the examiner’s recommenda- 
tions in last November's decision. The other 
ICC members said their agency had no legal 
authority to mandate such consolidations, 
dismissed results of the long and costly 
hearing process, and reached their own con- 
clusions. 

Like the decision to approve a merger of 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads in the 1960s, the Rock Island case 
raised many questions about ICC practices, 
including; 

Why does the agency get involved in 
merger cases at all? Shouldn't the ICC take 
some initiative to make the lawyers work 
at a faster rate, if there are going to be pro- 
tracted hearings? In such major cases, is it 
worthwhile having an examiner act as an 
interim decision-maker when the commis- 
sion as a whole is likely to act on its own 
anyway? 

A report last month by a House Small 
Business subcommittee, headed by Rep. Neal 
Smith (D-Iowa), cited the Rock Island case 
as a “glaring” example of “inordinate de- 
lays ... highly detrimental for those whose 
course of conduct is dependent upon action 
by the ICC,” especially in view of the rall- 
road's downhill ride into red ink while wait- 
ing for Washington to act. 

Smith's committee recommended estab- 
lishment of a national rail system to replace 
a “hodge-podge” of individual railroads and 
called on the ICC to facilitate rail mergers. 

There is a growing consensus that century- 
old dreams of transcontinental raildoads (as 
well as North-South lines) are the only 
course if the industry is to remain in private 
hands, The rapid changes in economic trends 
are showing up inefficiencies and new con- 
Sumer costs in a fragmented, over-regulated 
transportation system, say critics of the ICC, 

And the critics’ primary example is the 
Penn Central, which collapsed in 1970 to be- 
come America’s biggest corporate bank- 
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ruptcy—just two years after the Central and 
Pennsy merger. 

The mistakes that added up to Penn Cen- 
tral’s failure already have cost American 
taxpayers millions of dollars in direct costs— 
a $2.1 billion rail reorganization act (fund- 
ing of which is proving to be inadequate)— 
and untold millions more in tens of thou- 
sands of accidents over the past several years, 
in poor service, in higher energy consump- 
tion because of freight lost to trucks, and 
in increased shipping costs reflected in in- 
flated prices for products ranging from auto- 
mobiles to zucchini. 

Evidence made public to date suggests that 
the ICC isn’t the villain in the Pennsy de- 
bacile, although long-term regulatory policies 
are a factor. Financial frauds, mismanage- 
ment and an unwillingness of Pennsylvania 
and New York Central executives to stop 
internal warfare doomed the merger. 

Former ICC member Charles A. Webb, who 
voted in favor of the Pennsy and Central 
combination “with more confidence than any 
other merger,” says the agency had more 
than enough information and was not de- 
ceived. “Information developed later was not 
available in any form at that time. ... We 
didn't know the incompatability of manage- 
ment; we just approved a civil war.” 

Something had to be done at that time, 
he says, to save the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Without inclusion of the New 
Haven in a merged Central and Pennsy, he 
believes, both the bigger roads would have 
been in bankruptcy shortly in any event. 

On Tuesday, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee will consider an emergency request 
for $250 million of new aid to keep the 
Pennsy’s trains running beyond Feb. 25; 
without some funds to meet payrolls then, 
say the Penn Central trustees, they'll stop 
taking freight shipments on Feb. 14. And 
the second-biggest bankrupt line, the Erie 
Lackawanna, says it needs money in Febru- 
ary, too. 

What happened to America’s railroad in- 
dustry, the pride of the nation in World 
War II for unfailing performance in ship- 
ping a gargantuan amount of materials and 
soldiers? 

In the business of freight, the U.S. system 
still outperforms every other major rall- 
road network in the world, most experts 
agree. As for passengers, the railroads just 
gave up when nearly all Americans began 
switching to cars and planes in the postwar 
era; the ICC never promoted passenger 
travel, possibly because that’s the way rail 
owners wanted it, but in many cases the 
agency required trains to run long after 
they were proved to be hopelessly unprof- 
itable. 

With the threat of massive shutdowns 
for the remaining passenger trains, Con- 
gress created a skeleton system called 
Amtrak in 1971, Although proposed initially 
to be a self-sustaining business, Amtrak's 
deficit has been widening and there is gen- 
eral expectation it will remain a national- 
ized passenger operation. 

The overall size of the U.S. rail system 
peaked in 1916, with 255,000 route miles, 
soon after the ICC's power to regulate had 
been strengthened significantly. 

Following its founding in 1887, the ICC 
was proved too weak because its decisions 
were not compulsory and the agency had 
to initiate court actions on its own. Of 16 
rate cases appealed to the Supreme Court 
between 1887 and 1905, all but one were 
decided in favor of the railroads; average 
cases lasted four years, 

New acts gave to the ICC a stronger hand 
in supervising railroad activities: the Elkins 
Act of 1903, banning rebates or deviations 
from published rates; the Hepburn Act of 
1906, extending authority to such rail-re- 
lated businesses as express and sleeping car 
companies, pipelines and terminals; the 
Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, instituting the 
power to suspend and investigate proposed 
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rates; and a 1913 amendment requiring re- 
ports on the values of rail properties—to be 
used in judging rate equity. 

Since that period, mileage has declined 
to just over 200,000 with 73 major railroads 
now moving 95 per cent of all rail freight 
tonnage in more than 1.72 million freight 
cars, powered by 27,000 locomotives. Alto- 
gether, this prime rail network moves be- 
tween 38 and 39 per cent of all intercity 
freight—by far the largest share for any 
single mode of transport. For some commod- 
ities the percentage is much higher: 80 per 
cent of all food shipments are carried on 
the rails, for example. 

Despite the bankrupt portion of the rail 
system and a flagging economy late in 1974, 
freight volume was at an all-time high of 
855 billion ton miles; employment rose from 
5,000 to 525,000 and capital outlays increased 
20 per cent to more than $1.6 billion. 

Inflation took its toll, however, and rail 
profits were as thin as ever: a rate of re- 
turn just over 3.25 per cent and total profits 
for the major carriers of about $650 million. 
Rail freight rates rose 18 per cent and labor 
costs were up only 4 per cent, but materials 
prices climbed 40 per cent (a freight car in 
October cost $25,000 vs. $18,900 a year 
earlier). 

With an estimated $40 billion to $60 bil- 
lion needed over the next decade to modern- 
ize the rundown railroad plant in large parts 
of America, there is no way private capital 
will be forthcoming for such low returns on 
investment. And this has raised the specter 
of nationalizaton—unless, say ICC critics, 
there are some fairly rapid changes in Wash- 
ington’'s economic regulation. 

Allen R. Ferguson, president of the Public 
Interest Economics Center, says it’s time to 
go beyond the question of how national pol- 
icy “performed the black magic of convert- 
ing a vital national asset into an economic 
and financial disaster.” 

America, he says, has only three broad 
policy alternatives ahead on railroading: (1) 
“Keep muddling along, sporadically applying 
patches, while the basic situation deterio- 
rates*” (2) move toward nationalization, 
“imposing on the taxpayers as a whole the 
costs of the inefficiencies in the existing sys- 
tem and assuring the present owners and 
creditors and their heirs of unearned in- 
come at public expense into the indefinite 
future”; or (3) “try to make the market 
system work.” 

Ferguson, speaking for himself and 70 
prominent economists last summer, advo- 
cated elimination of ICC control over entry 
of new firms in the various transportation 
fields, permission for rate flexibility, and cur- 
tailment of rate-setting cartels’ that were 
given antitrust exemption by Congress in 
1948 (over President Truman’s veto). Col- 
leagues joining Ferguson included Nobel 
laureates Kenneth J. Arrow and Wassily 
Leontief, as well as Carolyn Shaw Bell, 
Walter W. Heller and Hendrik S. Houthakker. 

James V. Springrose, speaking for one of 
the largest users of rail transportation as 
vice president of Cargill, Inc., a major U.S. 
grain firm, says ICC policies and rate-setting 
cartels in another setting from the Justice 
Department which held that General Motors 
could not sell their cars in the St. Louis or 
Minneapolis areas because Ford Motor has 
assembly plants there and can provide the 
public with all the autos it needs.” 

The cost to the economy of ICC-followed 
policies on rates, competition and entry have 
been estimated at higher than $20 billion a 
year, but no one really knows what the 
costs are and people disagree over whether 
the costs are outweighed by benefits. 

Railroad leaders generally support the idea 
of less rate regulation by the ICC—and thus 
more freedom to compete with truckers and 
barge lines for business. The nation will be 
better off, says Association of American Rail- 
roads president Stephen Ailes, if the huge 
capital needed for rebuilding the rail sys- 
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tem “can be generated internally ... and by 
funds raised in the private capital markets 
in the expectation of future earnings. This 
in turn can only be accomplished if railroad 
earnings improve substantially .. .” 

But the possibility of nationalization here 
is considered real if the ongoing Northeast 
rail crisis isn't solved with a surviving and 
profitable railroad to replace the bankrupts 
of today. If the Northeast railroad becomes a 
U.S. enterprise, railroad executives and many 
ICC staff members believe a full government 
takeover is inevitable—perhaps starting with 
purchases of tracks. 

Legislation will be reintroduced on Capitol 
Hill this year to authorize U.S. purchases and 
upgrading of all major rail lines, yards and 
necessary connecting facilities—which would 
be leased to operating companies on the same 
principle as truckers paying taxes to use sub- 
sidized interstate highways. 

Industrialist Norton Simon, Attorney Gen- 
eral William B. Saxbe, Maine Central presi- 
dent E. Spencer Miller, and Penn Central 
president Jervis Langdon have supported a 
unified railroad company to operate all U.S. 
trains. Langdon says the railroads should be 
organized like American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Simon says the firm would be pub- 
licly owned and not nationalized and would 
save American taxpayers “several billion” 
dollars each year. 

Most people calling for overhaul of the rail 
industry and less ICC regulation don’t go 
that far. However, an authoritative 1973 re- 
port by the U.S. Task Force on Railroad Pro- 
ductivity warned that “only fundamental 
changes in the industry will restore the rail- 
roads to health,” The commission called for 
creation of four to seven independent con- 
tinental rail systems (east-west and north- 
south) through end-to-end mergers, and cur- 
tailment of ICC control over rates and busi- 
ness entry. 

In her strong dissent to the ICC majority 
in the Rock Island case, commissioner Vir- 
ginia Mae Brown offered a similarly broad 
view: 

“On the basis of the record made, I am 
convinced that these proceedings should have 
been used as a vehicle for achieving a vastly 
improved rail service through reduction in 
unnecessary interchanges and redundant 
lines... 

“As I see the majority decision, it has let 
escape the opportunity to achieve the 
most efficient and economical system for 
today’s traffic patterns, .. . It follows, with 
respect to the (other smaller Midwest) rail- 
roads that a further deterioration of their fi- 
nancial condition will take place.” 


NUCLEAR INDUSTRY INFORMA- 
TION: A SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 17 the New York Times published 
& revealing news story about the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, which is the associa- 
tion that watches out for the interests 
of nuclear manufacturers and utilities. 
The story, by David Burnham, concerned 
a recent memorandum to AIF’s board of 
directors. In that memorandum, the AIF 
outlined its new plan for presenting the 
pronuclear argument to Congressmen, 
Federal and State officials and the press, 
as well as civic groups, professional or- 
ganizations and labor unions. The mem- 
orandum says AIF will spend more than 
a million dollars in 1975 on this effort. 

I now have a copy of that memoran- 
dum, and it is an eye-opening document. 
It shows how AIF plans to work behind 
the scenes to try to bypass and override 
the legitimate fears of many citizens 
with regard to nuclear energy. 

Mr. President, I am the first to agree 
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that every side should be heard in the 
nuclear controversy. The opinions of the 
AIF and the companies it represents are 
certainly among the very most impor- 
tant. But the plan that is described in 
this memorandum is not a program of 
public confrontation on the questions of 
nuclear power. Instead, it seems to be a 
plan to resort to hidden influence and 
outright deception in an attempt to keep 
taxpayer and ratepayer money flowing 
into the coffers of the nuclear establish- 
ment. 

The plan calls for one-sided presenta- 
tions by hired professional speakers. It 
plans to pay public relations men to be 
on call for “coordination of media” any 
place in the country where citizens are 
successfully seeking moratoriums. And 
most important, the plan seeks to by- 
pass the scrutiny of the press by planting 
its own articles and even by ghost-writ- 
ing articles under the names of influen- 
tial persons. 

Here are a few quotes from the memo- 
randum: 

Special events should be staged.... 

More work should ...go into direct article 
placement, to minimize the filtration factor 
of the reporters and editors. 

The national media, with the middleman 
of the reporter and editor, cannot be relied 
on to publish a full and balanced account 
of nuclear power. 

The time is ripe for the PAIP staff to 
ghost-write substantive features for well- 
known experts and to place these with major 
consumer publications. 


I should point out that the AIF pro- 
gram also will involve direct contact 
with officials in Washington and the 
State capitals. The memorandum says: 

There is a pressing need for a Washington- 


based focal point for industry initiatives and 
responses, ... 


In this regard, Mr. Burnham of the 
Times makes an interesting observation. 
The AIF is registered as a “not-for- 
profit, educational corporation.” This 
means it enjoys a variety of low costs, 
inchiding reduced mailing rates. And the 
companies which benefit from AIF’s ac- 
tivities derive tax advantages from the 
money they pay to keep AIF operating. 

I wonder about the propriety of giving 
a tax break to companies for the money 
they spend on these “industry initiatives 
and responses.” In this memorandum, 
the AIF admits it is involved in a “‘politi- 
cal battle” and that it is acting “on be- 
half of the nuclear industry.” 

And here is one more quote: 

This level of activity will only be produc- 
tive because it will complement and be 
co-ordinated with all other industry efforts. 


Mr. President, I believe it would be 
appropriate for the Internal Revenue 
Service to investigate the tax status of 
the AIF. 

This memorandum shows that AIF 
hopes to manage news and information 
without acknowledging its own role as 
the source, as the manipulator, and of 
course as the beneficiary. 

I should point out that the AIF has al- 
ready engaged in this kind of activity. 
Jim Sneddon, a reporter for the Beaver 
County, Pa., Times found an interesting 
example last December. In side-by-side 
columns, the paper printed a news re- 
lease from the AIF and a subsequent ar- 
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ticle signed by Frank T. Martin of the 
Copley News Service. The two articles 
were virtually identical, word for word. 
The AIF release was the original. Nat- 
urally, it extolled the virtues of nuclear 
power, Mr. Martin barely took the trou- 
ble to mark up the AIF release, much less 
check it out. He signed his name and al- 
lowed himself and his news service to be 
used by the nuclear establishment. 

Let me say once again that AIF has 
every right to present its case to the pub- 
lic, But the presentation should be 
straightforward, not ghost-writing un- 
der the names of celebrities, not planting 
news stories over the heads of reporters 
and editors who may find AIF state- 
ments to be unnewsworthy or untrue. 

Through the techniques outlined in 
this memorandum, the AIF hopes to con- 
vince the public that the real questions 
and real problems of nuclear power does 
not exist. In this way, the AIF seeks to 
exert an enormous anonymous influence 
on the citizens who must finally decide 
whether the risks inherent in nuclear 
energy are worth the gains. 

The AIF may believe strongly in the 
future of nuclear power. But in their 
enthusiasm for their product—and pre- 
sumably for the profits involved—the 
AIF and its corporate members seem to 
have lost perspective on the very funda- 
mental questions that are posed by nu- 
clear energy. It appears from this memo- 
randum that to the AIF’s members, un- 
resolved problems like radiation haz- 
ard, plutonium security, failsafe systems, 
and waste management are seen not so 
much as possible public hazards of the 
worst kind, but more as impediments to 
their own nuclear timetable. The fol- 
lowing quote, which links nuclear safety 
problems not with solutions but with in- 
dustry economic objectives, shows AIF’s 
attitude clearly: 

The long-term future of the nuclear indus- 
try is closely tied to the development of the 
breeder reactor. At the same time, many of 
the current and pressing nuclear issues are 
intertwined with the opposition to the breed- 
er—safeguards, plutonium, waste manage- 
ment. All require more focused attention. . .. 


The AIF apparently looks at these 
problems as public relations difficulties 
to be smoothed over or hidden discreet- 
ly by what the association chooses to 
call positive information. 

The AIF and its members, who deal 
with the most hazardous of man’s tech- 
nologies, haye a responsibility even 
greater than that of other industries to 
be open and honest in dealing with crit- 
icism and with the real dangers that nu- 
clear fuels and wastes present to our 
Nation and the planet. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Atomic Industrial Forum 
memorandum dated December 13, 1974, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Atomic INDUSTRIES Forum, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., December 13, 1974. 
To: Members of the AIF Executive Com- 
mittee. 
From: Lee Everett. 

Following your recommendation at the 
November Executive Committee meeting, 
members of the Public Affairs and Informa- 
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tion Committee and the staff have met to 
consider the need for a significant expansion 
of the AIF’s public affairs activities. The 
Public Affairs Committee agrees that a sig- 
nificant escalation of effort is urgently 
needed, on the order of twice the current 
$600,000 level of voluntary support, and 
that the additional effort should be designed 
to meet the pressing new needs in Washing- 
ton as a result of the increasingly organized 
opposition, 

Attached is an outline of the recommended 
program, which envisions the approximate 
doubling of the current voluntary support 
of PAIP, and an anticipated project budget. 
In this memorandum I will summarize the 
principal components of the program, in 
order of priority: 

1. Nuclear Policy Information Service. 
‘This is the most critically needed Public Af- 
fairs initiative, It will be a major program 
designed to get balanced nuclear power in- 
formation to decision makers, both legisla- 
tive and executive, in the Federal govern- 
ment and, with the assistance of AIF 
members, to state and local policy makers. 
Because of the unwillingness of the major 
media to present the positive side of the 
nuclear power story, we must begin reaching 
such decision makers directly. This service 
will have two principal components: 

An extensive personal contact program, for 
key decision makers and their staffs, coordi- 
nated by the AIF staff, but involving AIF 
officers, Directors, other member representa- 
tives, and, other industry groups. 

The regular dissemination of objective and 
credible nuclear information to policy 
makers in Washington, state capitals and 
other influential groups. This will include a 
new newsletter designed to emphasize the 
need for nuclear power and other materials, 
as well as a greater coordination among 
prominent members of the independent sci- 
entific community. 

2. Generation of Positive News Events. 
There is an urgent need to initiate frequent 
and substantive news events, to counter the 
pseudopress conferences held regularly by 
the national critics, and to provide a news- 
peg for media attention. To date the limited 
resources of the Forum have dictated a pro- 
gram of responding to criticilsm—a largely 
negative . A campaign to go on the 
offensive would include: 

Press conferences, using every opportunity 
available to get AIF officials, scientific ex- 
perts and others before the national media, 
especially in Washington. 

Media field visits, directly informing influ- 
ential representatives of the national media 
first-hand about nuclear power and the fuel 
cycle, 

Radio “actualities”, through which devel- 
opments important to the industry could 
Teach radio stations directly. 

News feature placement, to “ghostwrite” 
and place positive articles on behalf of dis- 
tinguished experts, to place feature stories 
through syndicate services, and to initiate 
and place special stories on a near-exclusive 
basis for prominent publications and special 
interest media. 

3. Contact with Other Influential Orga- 
nizations. The broad spectrum of organiza- 
tions important to nuclear power acceptance, 
including professional organizations, wom- 
en’s groups, labor unions and others, would 
be directly contacted and provided informa- 
tion on a continuing basis. They will be 
urged to incorporate objective nuclear in- 
formation into their conferences and pub- 
lications and, in their formal policies, to 
recognize the need for nuclear power. 

4. Field Service to Members, This will per- 
mit the AIF to respond to specific needs— 
state hearings, local moratorium drives— 
with professional trouble-shooting capabil- 
ity. Manpower can be sent to trouble-spots, 
especially those with national significance, 
to work with local members in identifying 
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other industry resources, coordinating infor- 
mation flow, dealing with the press and 
policy makers, etc. 

5. The Breeder Reactor. The long-term fu- 
ture of the nuclear industry is closely tied 
to the development of the breeder reactor. 
At the same time, many of the current and 
pressing nuclear issues are intertwined with 
the opposition to the breeder—safeguards, 
plutonium, waste management. All require 
& more focused attention, particularly with 
respect to the breeder. This program would 
assure that generic, national information 
and media relations for the breeder are pro- 
vided in the way the Forum currently deals 
with current-technology reactors. 

6. Speakers Bureau. This program will in- 
clude the expansion of the present AIF speak- 
ers bureau, which now consists of a list of 
available experts, into a full-scale national 
program, This would include a few profes- 
sionally trained speakers, on retainer to the 
Forum, who would be available on short 
notice for particularly important appear- 
ances. It would also include efforts to place 
these speakers in important public forums. 

I would like to underscore that this rep- 
resents our best judgment of the minimum 
effort in each category to produce productive 
results. Further, this level of activity will 
only be productive because it will comple- 
ment and be coordinated with all other in- 
dustry efforts. It must not be considered a 
substitute for broad concerted effort 
throughout the industry. 

The urgency of our need requires that 
this program be promptly initiated and 
promptly funded. I propose that we immedi- 
ately ask all 1974-1975 PAIP supporters to 
double their level of support (including go- 
ing back to those who have already paid) 
with the clear understanding that this new 
level will be maintained in future billings. 
I expect that this will require top-level per- 
sonal contact with all major PAIP supporters 
and am prepared to lead such an effort. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONS To AIF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AND INFORMATION PROGRAM 

(First page missing.) 

Economic and regulatory complications. 
Many individual utilities are now unable to 
mount adequate public information pro- 
grams because of their financial situation or, 
in a number of states, restrictions of PUCs. 

II. Proposed response of AIF: 

Because of these complications, the AIF 
Executive Committee has proposed that the 
Forum consider expanding its Public Affairs 
and Information activities by about a factor 
of two with a program designed to meet these 
problems. This is an outline of what the 
AIF Public Affairs Committee and staff be- 
lieve should be the priorities of such an ex- 
panded effort. 

In brief, the goal of the Forum’s new activ- 
ities would be to reach key publics with posi- 
tive information about nuclear power. In the 
past, because of limitations of staff and 
funding, the Forum has had to devote most 
of its time to reacting to initiatives by the 
critics and the press, usually adopting a de- 
Tensive posture; and it has had to limit its 
services to two primary audiences—its mem- 
bers and the national media. Facing today’s 
problems, the Forum, on behalf of the nu- 
clear industry, needs to be able to reach key 
decision-making groups directly with positive 
information about the need for nuclear 
power. The national media, with the middle- 
man of the reporter and editor, cannot be 
relied on to publish a full and balanced ac- 
count of nuclear power. The economic bene- 
fits of nuclear power will be the most im- 
portant element of this story, with its abil- 
ity to help slow the inflationary spiral which 
is now being encouraged by steady increases 
in petroleum and coal costs. 

The targets for these activities will be not 
only the industry and the media, but such 
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other influential groups as these (in order 
of priority): 

1. Governmental Decision-Makers (Con- 
gress and its staff, federal executive agencies, 
atate legislators and Public Utility Commis- 
sions) 

2. Influential Organizations (emphasizing 
the financial community, labor unions, the 
education community, and major civic 
groups) 

3. Other Interested Segments of the Pub- 
lic (including major business or professional 
associations, industry employees, etc.) 

IIL. Design of the expanded program: 

The Forum should continue and, in fact, 
intensify its two traditional roles: working 
with the national media and providing in- 
formation and tools to its member jes, 


compan: 
The INFO networks, personal work with the 
press, publications and conference programs, 
etc., should continue but be oriented to the 
new needs of a political battle that requires 
@ more aggressive, positive posture. A reori- 
entation and expansion of PAIP would re- 
sult in a program with these principal com- 
ts 


ponents, 

The additional resources should be used 
to creste the following new initiatives, in 
order of priority: 

1. A nuclear policy information service: 

This is the heart of the new activities and 
represents the most important single need 
in the industry’s nuclear information pro- 
gram. It would be a coordinated effort, both 
within the AIF staff and throughout its mem- 
bership, to reach governmental policy mak- 
ers at all levels with information about the 
advantages of nuclear power (as well as an- 
swers to the most timely questions). It would 
involve a stepped-up personal contract pro- 
gram, coordinated by the staff and involving 
Board and committee members and other 
AIP member representatives. Between the 
staff and member representatives, close con- 
tact would be established with key con- 
gressional staff and executive agency per- 
sonnel in Washington and other particular- 
ly important governmental decision makers 
in the state capitals. 

This program would also include a new 
nuclear policy makers mailing list (Con- 
gress, legislators, PUC members and local 
government officials, as appropriate). The 
key organizations in other categories, such 
as labor unions, the financial community 
and major associations, could also be on this 
list. This list would receive a monthly pub- 
lication stressing the advantages of nuclear 
power (similar to the current Press INFO) 
as well as special mailings of important 

background papers, rebuttals to 
major criticisms, and special pamphlets con- 
cisely spelling out the economic and fuel 
supply benefits of nuclear power. 

2. Media relations: 

The increasingly hard line toward nuclear 
being taken by much of the influential media 
needs to be answered in kind. This would in- 
clude a faster and stronger response to 
erroneous articles and more intensive work 
not only with reporters, but with their edi- 
tors and editorial writers. There should also 
be an increase in the timely, positive mate- 
rial distributed to the Forum’s press mailing 
list, not only through Press INFO, but 
through additional spot news stories, back- 
grounders and features. In addition, ways 
must be found to overcome the major media's 
reluctance to carry positive stories about 
nuclear power. 

For one, special events should be staged, 
comparable to the ones effectively used by 
opponents—such as press conferences by 
leading scientists and Industry representa- 
tives In Washington, petitions from promi- 
nent scientists and engineers, etc. More work 
should also go into direct article placement, 
to minimize the filtration factor of the re- 
porters and editors. Similarly, more direct 
use should be made of radio and television, 
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rather than relying on their reporters for all 
news Judgment, 

3. Other Key Groups: 

As with the governmental policy makers, 
other key groups need to be reached directly, 
rather than relying on the news media or 
general osmosis. Direct contact with finan- 
cial groups, the League of Women Voters, 
labor unions, educational groups, medical 
associations, etc., could impress on them 
the need for nuclear power and its advan- 
tages. We would especially be working to 
place articles in their publications, to get 
speakers on their programs and, as much 
as possible, to rally their vocal support. 

4. The Nuclear Industry: 

In addition to a general increase in posi- 
tive information about nuclear power, the 
industry would profit from a coordinated, 
fast-response speakers bureau which could 
provide first-rate speakers on nuclear sub- 
jects on a relatively short timescale. AIF 
members would also gain a closer liaison 
relationship with all PAIP activities, such 
as advance copies of press releases and fea- 
tures to coordinate local release, and prompt 
copies of AIF response to critical articles. 
For members with particularly pressing 
local problems—such as a serious morato- 
rium threat—the AIF would provide on-the- 
scene assistance, to help with coordination 
of information, media relations, or other 
activities. Special tools should be provided 
for reaching company employees and other 
select audiences. 

IV. Details of Proposed New Projects: 
NUCLEAR POLICY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Direct contact with governmental 
policy makers 

AIF staff, including its officers, would 
make and maintain contact with the key 
executive and legislative policy makers in 
Washington at both the staff and decision- 
making level. The staff would also coordinate 
similar contact, on behalf of the nuclear 
industry, by Board members, committee 
members, other representatives of AIF 
member firms, and independent experts on 
nuclear power (such as members of the 
speakers bureau). Initially emphasis would 
be on several levels of NRC, ERDA, FEA, 
and key Congressional committees and their 
stafis. 

Another aspect of this service would be 
a State Capital information service, which 
would coordinate information to and from 
state legislative and executive bodies. State 
capital contacts within the industry would 
be organized to provide information on 
pending actions that would significantly 
affect nuclear power in various states, for 
the Forum to disseminate to its members. 
In addition, in coordination with member 
companies, materials and information will 
be routinely provided to decision makers in 
the state capitals. 
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Publication service 


A new publication, similar to Press INFO, 
will be sent to Congress, executive agency 
heads, and, as appropriate, PUC members, 
state legislators and local government offi- 
clals. In addition special mailings, similar 
to the Idaison Mailings that now go to mem- 
bers, will provide them with significant arti- 
cles, speeches, and responses to major criti- 
cisms. Three special pamphlets, briefly spell- 
ing out the need for nuclear power, its eco- 
nomic advantages, and its benefits in con- 
serving fossil fuel, will also be prepared and 
sent during the first year. Much of the news- 
letter, special mailings and publications work 
will be spin-offs from ongoing activities, such 
as the INFO newsletters. 

POSITIVE NEWS EVENT GENERATION 
Press conferences 


One of the important ways in which AIF 
can step in to help fill the information gap 
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that is being created by the demise of AEC 
and of much of the Congressional nuclear 
leadership is to stage-manage news at least 
as adeptly as the Nader and UCS forces do. 
For example, whenever AIF readies a white 
paper or ad hoc committee report, we should 
pull together the senior authors and staff 
for one or more press briefings. Another pos- 
sibility: bring a dozen key utility executives 
to Capitol Hill for visits to Congressmen, 
then hold a press conference for them. 

From time to time, PAIP has staged lunch- 
eon briefings for newsmakers and these, too, 
should be expanded. Allied to this effort 
should be an aggressive campaign to get our 
senior spokesmen on radio and TV panels 
and interview shows. 

Media field visits 

At least once a year, and preferably more 
than that, PAIP should o and con- 
duct a tour for top-level journalists of one or 
more aspects of the nuclear fuel cycle. For 
example, in 1975 a most valuable tour could 
take this select group through the entire 
front end of the fuel cycle, from mine to mill 
to enrichment, fabrication and core loading. 
Another tour, probably not realizable before 
1976, could be geared to the LMFBR. 

Press junkets are tricky, but enormously 
worthwhile, not so much for the spot cover- 
age they generate but for the lasting feel for 
a complex story that they give a writer. 
Travel expenses, ideally, should be borne by 
the guests, but even so the logistic and amen- 
ity expense can be fierce. 

Radio “actualities” 

Several outside organizations offer an “ac- 
tuality” service: they can record and edit for 
broadcast statements and comments by 
AIF officials and handle distribution of these 
beeper feeds to selected radio markets. A 
beeper radio system would be extremely use- 
ful for quick general response by an AIF 
spokesman to statements by critics; to prop- 
agate an AIF policy statement or urgent 
press release or simply to offer capsule fea- 
tures on nucléar industry milestones, Sur- 
prising as it may be, hundreds of radio sta- 
tions will alr taped messages coming from 
outside sources. Professional services can pin- 
point distribution to geographical areas of 
greatest interest to AIP, 

News jeature placement 

PAIP’s traditional media approach is to 
mass-distribute news releases, backgrounders 
and INFO. More and more, however, we find 
that selected placement, on an exclusive or 
near-exclusive, basis has merit, and we are 
doing this within our limited resources. We 
have also experimented with outside mat 
services, which blanket small papers. Bene- 
fits versus cost for such a service remain in 
doubt. 

The time is ripe for the PAIP staff to ghost- 
write substantive features for well-known 
experts and to place these with major con- 
sumer publications. At the same time, we 
should aggressively seek space in these publi- 
eations for unusual pro-nuclear articles. 

CONTACT WITH INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Such influential segments of the public as 
the financial community, labor unions and 
teachers would be included in the direct con- 
tact and mailings as described in the Nuclear 
Policy Information Service. Visits, briefings 
and seminars would be coordinated by the 
staff, to include AIF member representatives 
and other experts in nuclear power, Specific 
goals would be to place articles in their pub- 
lications, arrange speakers for their conter- 
ences and generally encourage their vocal 
support of nuclear power. 

FIELD SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Over the years, the PAIP staff has fre- 
quently been asked to consult with members 
on information projects, publications, media 
relations, etc. These seryices have taken vari- 
ous shapes, including telephone consulta- 
tion, briefings by two or three PAIP staffers 
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for a member company executive staff and 
full-scale management briefings utilizing 
outside speakers. As pressure from critics 
increases, the ability of the AIF to provide 
such direct information and advice on a 
rapid-response basis, must also increase to 
help its members cope with local variations 
of the national problem. 
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More and more frequently, local events 
are developing industry-wide significance— 
moratorium efforts, state and local legisla- 
tive hearings—and as often, they are 
orchestrated by broad-based opposition 
groups on a common theme. There is a need 
to provide professional troubleshooters who 
can spend a few days or a week on location 
advising local members of other experience, 
working with local media and opinion lead- 
ers, and making known what other Forum 
and Industry resources can be brought to 
bear. 


AFFAIRS 


THE BREEDER 

An issue of special importance in the near 
future is the breeder reactor. Go or no-go 
decisions to be made on the breeder in the 
coming months may well have direct impact 
on all nuclear power, especially as critics re- 
late the common issues of concern: plu- 
tonium, wastes, economics, safety, need for 
power, etc. There is currently a vacuum in 
handling breeder public information on a 
national scale, in terms of working with the 
national media, with key opinion makers and 
with the national nuclear industry. For the 
benefit of all the industry, the Forum should 
fill this vacuum by establishing a generic 
national breeder information program which 
will serve as the principal point of contact 
with the media, government agencies and 
other influential groups. A Breeder Informa- 
tion Project Director will be located in 
Washington and, calling on the other Forum 
staff, will coordinate generic breeder infor- 
mation, including such peripheral issues as 
safeguards and plutonium, and provide the 
necessary contact, publications and a na- 
tional press seminar. 

SPEAKERS BUREAU 

There is an increasing demand for a qual- 
ity fast-response cadre of speakers on nu- 
clear power subjects who can be used for 
important debates, television talk shows, 
conferences and hearings. The Forum must 
expand its speakers bureau, in terms of the 
number of available speakers, and upgrade 
their effectiveness by providing them with 
continual timely information and critique 
of their performances. To turn this effort 
into a fully professional one, however, will 
require two additional commitments: 

1. Training of speakers. There are now 
only a handful of skilled, knowledgeable 
speakers who can cope with debates, hostile 
audiences and skeptical interviewers. Many 
other knowledgeable professors and con- 
sultants can be trained for such roles, to 
the benefit of the entire nuclear industry. 
The Forum will select a half-dozen candi- 
dates, educate them on the issues, and train 
them on speaking and confrontation tactics 
to make them more effective as speakers. 

2. Speakers on short notice. To provide 
greater assurance that first-rate speakers 
would be available for important meetings 
on short notice, the Forum would place three 
expert speakers on retainer, these speakers 
would be committed to providing limited 
service on virtually any Kind of advance no- 
tice. AIF member companies with meetings 
important enough to warrant this service 
would reimburse the Forum, plus expenses 
of the speaker. The retainer would also call 
for the speaker to help the Forum in less 
time-consuming ways, such as reviewing 
manuscripts and writing letters to editors of 
key publications. 
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ANTICIPATED PAIP PROJECT BUDGET 


Additional 
Prof. 


1974-75 


Projected 
budget 


expansion 


Media services ____.- 
Information services 
Conferences_._..... 
Publications productio 
Nuclear policy information. 
Positive news events... 
influential organizations 
Field services... __.__ 
Breeder reactor.. 
Speakers bureau 


~ 781, 000 1, 381, 000 


Position regarding relocation of Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum, Inc., to Washington, D.C. 
area 
The Forum has maintained for over one 

year a split operation between New York 

City and Washington, D.C, The majority of 

the staff, including the staff officers, have 

been headquartered in New York City. Cur- 
rently about twenty percent of the staff are 
located at 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue in 

Washington, D.C. The latter include the 

entire NESP staff, the Staff Counsel, the 

Reactor Licensing and Safety Manager, the 

Washington Editor of Nuclear Industry, and 

the Washington Media Representative of the 

Public Affairs and Information Pr 5 
2. The Forum’s membership is seriously 

affected by the governmental reorganization 

of AEC into ERDA and NRC; the increasing 
role of EPA, FEA, the Energy Policy Coun- 
cil, and other executive branch agencies ac- 
tive in nuclear energy matters; and the 
diffusion of responsibility for nuclear en- 
ergy matters among several committees of 

the Congress. There is a pressing need for a 

Washington-based focal point for industry 

initiatives and responses in this changing 

climate. 

3. The Forum's membership is also being 
seriously affected by campaigns of misin- 
formation regarding nuclear power, which 
are being launched by nuclear critics in 
Washington, D.C. These campaigns may best 
be dealt with at their source and in the same 
time-frame as they are developed. 

4. In consequence of the above changes the 
Forum's members, officers and staff antic- 
ipate that their activities in Washington will 
necessarily increase substantially, both on 
programmatic and informational activities. 
These activities will continue to center 
around generating and providing factual in- 
formation on nuclear energy for the public, 
the industry and governmental policy 
makers, The Forum’s methods will continue 
to be in accord with its charter as a not-for- 
profit educational corporation. 

5. The Forum will initiate the actions 
necessary to permit the relocation of the 
Forum's staff and headquarters to the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area during 1975 in order that 
the work of the Forum can be conducted 
more effectively, the final decision to be sub- 
ject to ratification by the Board of Directors. 

Relocation of AIF 
Questions and Answers 

1. In what ways will the Forum “expand its 
efforts to provide factual information on nù- 
clear energy to governmental policy makers”? 
Forum members and staff will be increas- 
ingly available to respond with needed in- 
formation. New publications will be initiated 
which are responsive to the particular in- 
formational requirements of policy makers. 

2. Is this move by the Forum simply a re- 
action to Ralph Nader’s anti-nuclear cam- 
paign? It is only in part. It is largely dic- 
tated by the governmental fragmentation of 
nuclear energy activities. 

3. Do you believe a nuclear lobby is needed 
in Washington? What is needed in Washing- 
ton is an information center and a coordinat- 
ing effort so that the activities of Forum 
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members and other associations—both lob- 
bying and non-lobbying—can be applied in 
& more concerted fashion to the problems of 
the industry. In this context, a step-up of the 
lobbying activities of individual members 
may well be appropriate as well as more pro- 
ductive. 

4. Will the Forum now become a lobby? No. 
As a not-for-profit educational corporation 
the Forum is precluded from lobbying. The 
Forum will, however, continue and expand its 
efforts to provide factual information on nu- 
clear energy to governmental policy makers, 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON PRESIDENT’S TAX- 
ENERGY PROPOSALS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to draw to the attention of my col- 
leagues the main points brought out on 
January 23, the opening day of the 
Joint Economic Committee’s annual 
hearings on the economy. The three ex- 
tremely qualified and insightful econo- 
mists who appeared—Gardiner Ackley, 
Paul McCracken, and Charles Schultze— 
testified on the President's tax and 
energy proposals and possible alterna- 
tives. I found the session to be most 
informative and useful and I am certain 
that others will find the following ideas 
equally helpful, as we all attempt to 
come to grips with the economic and 
energy problems that plague our Nation. 

In general, Paul McCracken supported 
the President’s package but said that the 
program could be tilted even more to- 
ward middle and lower income groups. 
His own preference would have been for 
a permanent tax reduction rather than 
a one-shot rebate. He also recommended 
that the rate of monetary expansion 
should be sharply and promptly increased 
in order to accommodate an expansion 
in gross national product. Dr. Ackley 
and Dr. Schultze also advocated a vigor- 
ous monetary policy in order to finance 
the deficit, hold down interest rates, and 
expand credit. 

Dr. Ackley commented extensively on 
the need to correct a number of popu- 
lar, but mistaken, beliefs about economic 
policy. For example, he observed wnat, 
relative to the size of the economy, Fed- 
eral spending has not increased over the 
past 2 decades. As a percentage of gross 
national product, Federal speling was 
21.1 percent in 1953, and 20.4 percent 
in 1973. With the exception of Japan, 
Dr. Ackley noted, the United States is 
the only free market economy where 
Government spending as a percentage of 
gross national product has not risen ap- 
preciably in the last 25 years. In ad- 
dition, the size of the Federal deficit has 
been too high only once in the last 
quarter century, according to Ackley. 
Far from being “horrified” at the pres- 
ent deficit, as is Secretary Simon, he 
thinks it is too small. 

In support of these views, Dr. Schultze 
stated that the deficit of $44 billion ex- 
pected in fiscal year 1976 is not the re- 
sult of a large burst of Government 
spending, but instead flows directly from 
the recession. It is the shortfall in na- 
tional output and income which turns a 
full employment surplus of $25 to 30 bil- 
lion into such a large deficit. Schultze 
also pointed to the gap between actual 
and full employment gross national prod- 
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uct as a measure of the recession’s ef- 
fects. By spring, this gap will approach 
$210 billion, a tremendous loss to our 
Nation. I find even more appalling 
Schultze’s conclusion that, even if the 
economy begins recovery this summer, 
and real output grows steadily by 8 per- 
cent in the first year of recovery and 7 
percent thereafter, it will be 1978 before 
we get down to 5 percent unemployment. 

I have cited these facts to point out 
the absolute necessity of a large and 
quickly implemented tax cut. Ackley, in 
fact, called for a $25 to $30 billion tax 
cut to become fully effective in April. He 
also cited a need for net tax reduction 
beyond 1975. Schultze, suggesting a simi- 
lar dollar amount, advocated a $12 bil- 
lion rebate of 1974 taxes, with a cut off 
of $700, to be given in April. Permanent 
tax relief of $10 billion would come in 
the form of a 144 percent income tax 
credit applied to a worker’s earnings up 
to $14,100. This provision, I might add, 
is identical to the one I introduced in 
S. 166, the Emergency Tax Relief Act 
of 1975. 

As Schultze pointed out, this reduction 
would return to workers at least a part of 
their payroll taxes. He also advocated an 
increase in the investment tax credit 
from 7 percent to 10 percent—which 
would include utilities—and a counter- 
cyclical revenue-sharing program which 
would be tied to the unemployment rate. 
The entire package proposed by Dr. 
Schultze, if enacted by April 1, would 
provide a $25 billion stimulus in calen- 
dar year 1975. 

I was very interested in the question 
of whether such a large stimulus would 
significantly fuel the fires of inflation. 
The witnesses spoke with a unanimous 
voice: a large tax cut and accompanying 
large deficit under current depressed con- 
ditions would not be inflationary. Dr. 
Ackley did, however, make several sug- 
gestions to reduce inflationary pressures 
in the future. Most importantly, he pro- 
posed creation of a permanent Govern- 
ment agency to actively and continu- 
ously monitor price and wage behavior in 
critical sectors of the economy. In other 
words, the United States should, in his 
opinion, develop and maintain a genu- 
ine and active “incomes policy” as an es- 
sential ingredient of a long-run defense 
against inflation. 

Schultze provided the most extensive 
and illuminating comments on the Presi- 
dent’s energy proposals. His principal 
point was that a reduction in imports, of 
the size and timing of the President’s 
proposal, is not essential. These factors 
must, he believes, be carefully synchro- 
nized with our program for economic 
recovery. 

I believe that Schultze hit it right on 
the button when he concluded his testi- 
mony by saying: 

We gain much from adapting our meas- 
ures to the economy's capability of adjust- 


ment, We gain little, and stand to lose much, 
by seeking to achieve a legitimate long-run 
target overnight. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements by Dr. Ackley, 
Dr. McCracken and Dr. Schultze to the 
Joint Economic Committee on January 
23 be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GARDNER ACKLEY 


I am pleased and honored by the invitation 
to testify once again before this distinguished 
Committee, and to express my views regard- 
ing both the difficult economic problems 
which this Nation faces, and the important 
proposals which the President has made for 
a sharp change in the direction of our eco- 
nomic policy. Although the seriousness of our 
economic situation is often exaggerated in 
the press and elsewhere, and some of the more 
apocalyptic projections are exceedingly far- 
fetched, there can be no doubt that our eco- 
nomic problems demand immediate atten- 
tion, prompt decisions, and energetic action. 

For reasons of time—as well as because I 
am genuinely uncertain about some aspects 
of a desirable long-term energy policy—I in- 
tend to confine this statement to the prob- 
lems of recession and inflation, and not to 
deal with energy problems and policies. 

I welcome and support the President’s be- 
lated recognition that our overriding eco- 
nomic problem today is recession, and its at- 
tendant economic waste and human tragedy. 
Although I do not believe that his proposals 
are adequate to deal with the problem, at 
least the direction of his proposed policies 
is now clearly correct: the economy does need 
a large and prompt stimulus from fiscal pol- 
icy, supported—I may add—by an expansion- 
ary monetary policy. 

It is not commonly understood that Federal 
fiscal policy has been highly restrictive over 
the past year. Nominal expenditures have 
continued to rise—but in many cases less 
rapidly than prices—so that real expendi- 
tures have declined or at best risen slightly. 
Meanwhile, real tax burdens have increased 
sharply through the effects of inflation (and 
from the increase in the base of the payroll 
tax). The increase in budgetary restraint 
has been concealed not only by inflation, but 
also by the adverse impact of the recession 
on aggregate tax collections. In the third 
quarter of 1974, the Federal budget on na- 
tional income and product account (which 
is the relevant measure of the budget for 
assessing its economic impact) showed a tri- 
vial deficit of $1.9 billion, with the unem- 
ployment rate at 544%. It would have been 
in appreciable surplus had the unemploy- 
ment rate been even 5%. By now, there is a 
considerably larger potential surplus in the 
government's accounts at reasonable and de- 
sirable levels of output. We need to convert 
this potential surplus into a substantial po- 
tential (and actual) deficit if we are to pro- 
vide an economic stimulus sufficiently robust 
to counter—and then to reverse—the econ- 
omy’s now rather frightening rate of dete- 
rioration. In principle, this could be done 
either by raising expenditures or by reducing 
taxes, or some combination; but expenditures 
cannot possibly be adjusted with the needed 
quick and massive effectiveness. Thus, our 
only practicable tool is tax policy, and the 
President was clearly right to recommend a 
major tax cut. However, the specific cuts 
which the President has proposed are neither 
large enough nor effective soon enough to 
meet our needs: I should judge a cut of $25 
to $30 billion more nearly appropriate than 
the $16 billion which the President pro- 
poses—and it could and should become fully 
effective in April, rather than half In May 
and half in September. 

What the exact nature of the individual 
income tax cut should be seems to me far 
less important than its size and its speed. I 
happen to have no serious quarrel with the 
President’s proposal for a percentage rebate 
of 1974 taxes, subject to some ceiling, such 
as $1,000 per return. To be sure, you can 
easily calculate that a substantial percentage 
of the total rebate would go to taxpayers 
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with 1974 incomes above $25,000. But these 
people are paying a considerably larger per- 
centage of total 1974 income taxes. A quick, 
temporary tax cut, made to deal with a reces- 
sion emergency, is neither the time nor place 
to reach agreement on and to achieve a de- 
sired redistribution of income. Whatever tax 
cut of $20 to $30 billion which Congress 
and the President can quickly agree on, I'll 
buy—whether it takes the form of a uniform 
cash payment of $400 (or whatever the figure 
should be) paid on April 1 to every 1974 
taxpayer, regardless of income; or whether it 
is 20 percent (or whatever the figure should 
be) of withheld 1974 income tax, paid on 
April 1; or whether it is a three months’ 
moratorium (or whatever the duration should 
be) on withholding against 1975 income 
taxes, beginning on April 1. (It could also 
be a mortarium on or rebate of payroll taxes, 
with social insurance funds reimbursed from 
general revenues.) 

We surely need to find ways to get extra 
income into the hands of the lowest-income 
recipients of all—those who paid no income 
tax in 1974 and will not in 1975. But this 
is an extremely difficult technical problem, 
which will not be solved between now and 
March 1, when emergency tax legislation 
should be passed. And if you can't put extra 
money into the hands of those people who 
most need it, you can't make a great moral 
principle of precisely how you should refund 
taxes to those sufficiently well off to be able 
to pay taxes. 

The idea of paying a uniform “social divi- 
dend” of $z per capita—as a means of boost- 
ing consumer incomes and consumer spend- 
ing in a recession—has been discussed 
during every recession for at least 35 years. It 
is a crime, perhaps, that (so far as I know) 
no one has ever seriously studied how this 
might be done—on the one hand, without 
intolerable fraud, and, on the other, without 
overlooking many of the most needy—in a 
society which rejects any form of universal 
registration. But these problems cannot be 
solved next week or next month. They may 
not even be fully resolved in time for the 
President's proposed $80-per-adult negative 
tax payment later this year. 

But to return to the main thread, I find 
it indeed fortunate that both Congress and 
the President now appear to be agreed in 
principle on the need for a large, immediate 
tax cut. It is not unreasonable for the public 
to expect that they will submerge differences 
of detail and will make whatever compromises 
are necessary to assure very prompt action. 
This is only the first order of business, how- 
ever. The need for net tax reduction will 
not end with year 1975, and the President's 
proposals limit net tax reduction to that 
period. However, I believe it essential that 
we decide first what is needed now—and act 
quickly on that. There will then be time for 
Congress to consider longer-term changes in 
both the level and the structure of taxation, 
in the light of prospects for the economy, of 
prospective growth of expenditures, and of 
the burdens imposed on different groups by 
whatever energy policy is eventually agreed 
upon, 

A great many economists have favored an 
immediate tax cut for many months (even 
though we did not realize how large it would 
need to be—especiaily when so long delayed). 
The conversion of the President to this view 
is thus, to me, a most important and wel- 
come development. Yet I find it disturbing 
that the President and some of his advisors 
appear not fully to understand why a tax 
cut is necessary and how it will contribute 
to reversing the recession and creating new 

jobs. 

i It seems to me Important not merely that 
we do the right thing, but that we explain 
properly why we are doing it. Otherwise we 
will continue a process of public mis-educa- 
tion which has already contributed signifi- 
cantly to the tragic loss of public confidence 
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in government's capacity to deal with the 
Nation's problems. Surely it is mis-educa- 
tion for the President to say: 

“Cutting taxes, now, is essential if we are 
to turn the economy around. A tax cut offers 
the best hope of creating more jobs. Unfor- 
tunately, it will increase the size of the 
budget deficit. Therefore, it is more important 
than ever that we take steps to control the 
growth of Federal expenditures.” 

Referring to the budget he will submit for 
FY 1976 (provisionally estimated at around 
$349 billion), the President said “It is still 
much, much too high". And referring again 
to the budget, “The size of these numbers 
and their impilcations for our everyday life 
and the health of our economy are shocking”. 

It is a similar act of mis-education—and 
a direct blow to citizen and consumer con- 
fidence—for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to say that he is “horrified” by the huge 
deficit implied by the President’s program, 
and to predict that it will squeeze private 
borrowers out of the market and raise interest 
rates, He is also reported as saying: “We have 
to get this crazy government spending under 
control”. Not only are views like these dam- 
aging to confidence, they are factually and 
analytically wrong. They thus make it diffi- 
cult for the government to develop and for 
the American people to understand and sup- 
port economic policies which will deal ade- 
quately and effectively with our problems. 

Let me remind you of a few relevant facts, 
first about Federal budget trends. The first 
fact is that, no matter how you slice it, Fed- 
eral spending simply has not been increasing 
over the past two decades, when measured 
in the only meaningful way—relative to the 
size of the economy, Federal government pur- 
chases of goods and services were 15.6% of 
GNP in 1953; they fell to 10.9% by 1963; they 
then fell further to 8.2% in 1973. Including 
transfer expenditures—which do not take 
any output away from the private sector— 
along with grants and subsidies, the Federal 
budget went nowhere: from 21.1% of GNP 
in 1953, to 19.3% in 1963, to 20.4% in 1973. 

The President's “still much, much too 
high” proposed expenditure budget of $349 
billion for FY 1976 would amount to about 
1914 % of what I estimate to be the potential 
output of that period at 5% unemployment, 
valued in estimated prices of that period, 
which assume a steady and substantial re- 
duction in the rate of inflation. Actual budget 
expenditures in FY 1974 were an almost iden- 
tical 191, % of the potential output of that 
period at 5% unemployment, valued in that 
period's actual prices. And FY 1974 expendi- 
tures did not include the large, but tem- 
porary, unemployment-insurance and public- 
employment outlays which are reflected in 
the budget for FY 1976—and which alone 
would justify making that budget an appre- 
clably larger percentage of potential GNP. 

Although data are not easily available in 
fully comparable form, governments in the 
United States (Federal, State, and local) 
probably spend a smaller share of the Na- 
tion’s GNP than is the case for any major 
free-market country except Japan. Moreover, 
again with the exception of Japan, the United 
States is probably the only major free-market 
economy in which government spending as 
a percentage of GNP has not risen appre- 
ciably during either the past decade or the 
past quarter century. 

Some who complain about increasing goy- 
ernment spending are instead really worried 
about government deficits; and I would agree 
that this is a more relevant consideration 
than the mere size of budgets. But the fact 
is that only once in the past quarter cen- 
tury (in 1967 and 1968) has the size of Fed- 
eral deficits been other than insignificant— 
except when, as now, tax revenues were de- 
pressed by recession and high unemploy- 
ment, And the only legitimate complaint 
about the size of U.S. deficits in periods of 
recession is that they haye been too small. 
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The deficit is too small right now. That is 
why we need a large tax cut. (I may add, 
however, that government surpluses have 
also sometimes been too small—in periods of 
boom, The substantial deficits of 1967 and 
1968, in particular, of course should in- 
stead haye been substantial surpluses.) 

Will a $50 billion annual deficit for the 
next year or two be disastrous? Must it, as 
Secretary Simon asserted, either rob private 
borrowers of funds needed for investment 
and expansion of production, or else require 
an inflation of the money supply which will 
guarantee faster-than-ever inflation of prices 
in the future? I assert that neither outcome 
is necessary or likely. 

All recent forecasts predict that the gap 
between actual GNP and potential GNP will 
grow throughout most or all of 1975, and 
diminish only modestly in 1976—even with 
a tax cut. The very minimum assignment for 
monetary policy in such a period, in my 
Judgment, should be to expand the money 
supply about in line with the growth of po- 
tential output in then valued current 
prices—certainly, so long as the rate of infla- 
tion is continually and appreciably diminish- 
ing (which most forecasters expect to occur). 
This describes what would be an essentially 
neutral stance for monetary policy. 

With a GNP gap of the size we anticipate 
(which is why we need large Federal ceficits), 
with private investment declining (possibly 
even in dollar terms) and quite inadequate 
in amount, with residential construction 
Still very low, and with consumers not buy- 
ing very many cars or other durables, private 
borrowing will be exceedingly weak. Even 
with a neutral monetary policy, there should 
be no significant problem in marketing the 
Federal securities necessary to cover prospec- 
tive deficits, and at interest rates lower than 
now. 

Look at it in another way. Suppose there 
were no recession, and no Federal deficits, 
over the next year and a half—hbecause pri- 
vate investments in plant, equipment, in- 
ventories, and housing, and consumer pur- 
chases of autos and other durables had con- 
tinued strong and were trending smoothly 
upward at a rate such that total output 
would grow in parallel with growing poten- 
tial output. The volume of private borrow- 
ing associated with that kind of economy 
would be far larger than what in fact will be 
the sum of private borrowing and govern- 
ment deficits in the period now ahead. What 
would be the appropriate monetary policy 
for the hypothetical economy just described? 
Certainly, it ought to permit private borrow- 
ing to be financed without strain, so long as 
output was moving only in parallel with po- 
tential and the rate of inflation were signif- 
icantly diminishing. Monetary policy should 
do no less in the face of recession. 

I personally would argue that Federal Re- 
Serve policy now and in the next year or two 
ought not merely to be neutral, but instead 
strongly expansionary. I favor a discretionary 
monetary policy, both in booms and reces- 
sions, rather than a steady mechanical ex- 
pansion of some variant of M. Thus, if M, 
should expand at a 9% or 10% rate over the 
next year, it would not disturb me at all. 
However, those who predict that Federal def- 
icits will place intolerable pressures on our 
money and capital markets seem to be ex- 
pecting—and assenting to—a discretionary 
policy designed to deepen the recession and 
delay recovery. I cannot believe that this is 
what the Federal Reserve intends to do or 
will do (although it has done so in a number 
of past recessions—and apparently has deen 
doing it again over the past six months). 

So I wish that the President and mem- 
bers of his Administration would stop their 
doomsaying. If they need to be “shocked” 
and “horrified” about anything, let it be 
about the impacts of unemployment on the 
poor, the minorities, and the young people 
just entering the labor force. Let them 
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lead a crusade not against the deficits which 
they are appropriately encouraging, nor 
against an inflation which they propose no 
appropriate means to combat (and which 
would be given an extra fillip from their 
proposed energy policy); let them crusade 
instead against recession, unemployment and 
economic distress, which economic policy 
surely can do something about. Incidentally, 
that crusade will do a lot more to restore pub- 
lic confidence in government than one 
directed against deficits at a time when 
deficits are badly needed, or against un- 
defined “crazy government expenditures”. 

I have said nothing so far about inflation, 
which the Administration considers still our 
number-one long-range problem. In a sense, 
I agree; for I have long believed that a strong 
bias toward inflation is now deeply rooted in 
our political, social, and economic structure. 
Thus, even if the current recession brings, 
as it probably will, the by-product of a sub- 
stantial reduction in inflation’s rate, the 
danger of revival of serious inflation will 
remain. How can we best assure against 
such a revival? 

First of all, we must guard against re- 
newed mistakes of fiscal and monetary policy 
in an expansionary direction at times when 
aggregate demand is already close to po- 
tential output. And although I emphatical- 
ly reject Mr. Simon’s diagnosis of our pres- 
ent economic plight as the result of a “dec- 
ade of irresponsible policies”, fiscal policy was 
surely wrong in 1966-68 (when I had some- 
thing to do with it), and the pre-election 
fiscal policy of 1972 was clearly over-expan- 
sionary as well. Unfortunately, it is far easier 
for fiscal and monetary policies which are 
overexpansionary at the wrong time to kick- 
off or accelerate an inflation, than for highly 
restrictive policies to stop, or even to slow 
down an inflation, once underway. The 
inertia of the inflationary process is in- 
credibly strong in a society like ours. 

This means that we must be sure that the 
expansionary policies which we initiate now 
against recession can be and, when the time 
comes, will be throttled back before expan- 
sion begins to put too much pressure on 
productive resources. We should be quite con- 
servative, for quite a while, in judging what 
is a safe margin of unemployment and ca- 
pacity utilization. 

This view embodies what I consider to be 
the (small) kernel of truth in the Adminis- 
tration’s rhetoric about the budget. Neither 
economic analysis nor our own foreign ex- 
perience gives any support to the view that 
the rate of increase of government spending 
by itself has any important casual signif- 
icance for inflation. Countries where govern- 
ment spending has risen rapidly (whether in 
absolute terms or as a percentage of GNP) 
have, on the average, neither better nor 
worse records on inflation than countries 
where government spending has risen slow- 
ly. The important question is how tax policy 
is adjusted to the growth of government 
spending. 

Second, it seems to me that much closer 
attention than in the past must be paid by 
government to monitoring the rate of ca- 
pacity expansion in basic industries; and 
there must be readiness to move in with 
special assistance and encouragement when 
the growth of capacity in a particular in- 
dustry appears inadequate for the most plau- 
sible forecast of long-term growth of its 
demand. 

This, again, embodies what I see as the 
(small) kernel of truth in the Administra- 
tion’s position that inflation can be in- 
hibited by s higher rate of investment and 
capacity growth. Administration spokesmen 
invariably express this in over-all terms, 
which I regard as quite irrelevant to the 
question of inflation. 

The rate of over-all investment is surely 
relevant for the long-term growth of poten- 
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tial output. But neither economic analysis 
nor our own nor foreign experience gives any 
support to the view that either the share of 
GNP devoted to investment, or the over-all 
growth rate of potential output, bears any 
significant relationship to inflation. Since 
1950, the two major countries with the high- 
est average rates of inflation are France 
and Japan. Japan has the highest invest- 
ment share and highest growth rate of any 
major country, and those of France are 
among the highest. Clearly it is the balance 
between the growth of capacity and the 
growth of demand that is important; and on 
an over-all basis, high and rising investment 
generates fast expansion both of capacity 
and of demand. 

But recent experience does make clear that 
capacity bottlenecks in specific basic indus- 
tries can be an important cause of inflation, 
in a society like ours. This is where our at- 
tention needs to be addressed. I may also 
add that, much as I welcome the dismantling 
of our old agricultural policies and (more 
important) our attitudes toward agriculture, 
we still need a policy which will attempt to 
cushion price movements from sudden shifts, 
in either direction, in supply of or demand 
for particular major farm products. 

Third, we need to stop talking about, and 
start enacting, the long list of structural re- 
forms which will strengthen competition in 
labor, product, and service markets; which 
will eliminate the many governmental and 
private protections which directly raise or 
support particular costs and prices; and 
which will assist lagging sectors and Indus- 
tries to improve their productivity. 

Fourth, and finally, we must accept the 
necessity for a permanent and prominent 
government agency which will actively and 
continuously monitor important wages and 
prices, equipped with specific legal powers 
not available to the present Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, which can strengthen 
the agency's ability to get the full facts and 
to influence private decisions; which permit 
it to require advance notice of and to delay 
the effectiveness of particular wage and price 
increases; and even emergency power, in very 
special situations, to invoke temporary and 
highly selective mandatory controls over 
specific wages or prices. As important as the 
machinery, however, is the recognition of the 
need for the Government at all times to have 
a clearly-expressed wage and price policy, 
formulated and negotiated through continu- 
ing consultation with leading representatives 
of the great economic interest groups in our 
society. I believe that a genuine and active 
“incomes policy” must be an essential Iin- 
gredient of our longer-run defense against 
inflation. Short of that I see no justification 
for an incomes policy which affects only 
government workers and social security and 
food-stamp recipients. 


STATEMENT OF PAuL W. McCracken 


Mr, Chairman, I welcome this opportunity 
to appear before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. The economic program which will 
take shape this year, and whose basic strat- 
egy will be heavily influenced by your Com- 
mittee, is as crucial for the vitality of the 
American economy as any in the last quarter 
of a century. 

Economic policy in 1975 must do three 
interrelated things. It must provide enough 
stimulus to reverse the sharp deterioration 
of economic activity that was under way as 
the year opened. It must continue to make 
progress toward a more stable price-cost 
level. And it must fashion an energy policy 
that will reduce our reliance on insecure 
Supplies, at the same time permitting the 
economy to maintain orderly, vigorous, and 
Sustained expansion. 

This is a large order. It will require some 
decisions that are popular, but it will also 
require some that will not be popular in 
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the short run if the longer-run economic in- 
terests of the nation are to be well-served. 

The dimensions of the short-run economic 
problem are themselves large. Most projec- 
tions for the recession put the low point of 
the economy somewhat after mid-year, and 
with an unemployment rate at that time 
approaching 8 percent. Since the visible ef- 
fects of policy changes do not usually show 
up in the economy for 6 to 12 months, the 
profile of economic developments during the 
first half of this year is really reflecting poli- 
cies during the latter half of 1974, and this 
profile cannot be greatly altered by policy 
changes now. 

What can be influenced now is the vigor 
and sustainability of the upturn. While the 
economy never moves along precisely de- 
lineated target paths, it is still essential for 
the managers of economic policy to have in 
mind the general profile of their objective 
for renewed economic expansion. If the un- 
employment rate is 8 percent at the econ- 
omy'’s lower turning point, and Okun’s law 
that a 3 percentage point rise in output is 
required to lower the unemployment rate 1 
point, real output at that point will be about 
8 percent below that which would be con- 
sistent with a 5 percent unemployment rate. 
Ours is, of course, an economy whose ca- 
pacity to increase real output should also be 
rising at the rate of 314-4 percent each year. 
If we were to set as a target a 5 percent 
unemployment rate after two years of recov- 
ery and expansion, real output would need 
to expand at 7-8 percent per year for those 
two years. And if prices were to rise, say, 5 
percent in the first of the two years and 3 
percent in the second, the target rate for the 
rise in GNP in current dollars would be 
about 12 percent in the first year of expan- 
sion and 10 percent in the second. 

If this expansion in GNP is to be achieved, 
there must be a sharp and prompt further 
increase in the rate of monetary expansion. 
The relationship between the money supply 
broadly defined to include time deposits and 
GNP has been quite stable, and historical ex- 
perience suggests that for us to achieve the 
projected 12 and 10 percent rises in GNP 
(in current dollars) during these two years 
of expansion an essentially parallel increase 
in Ms would be needed, and it would mean 
a somewhat slower rise in M,. 

Moreover it is monetary policy during 
these early months of 1975 that is estab- 
lishing the basic path for the economy to- 
ward the latter part of the year. Judgments 
vary about the extent to which monetary 
policy has the capability itself to take the 
initiative and produce the needed economic 
expansion, but there would at least be 
(broad agreement that this rate of monetary 
expansion is a necessary condition. And the 
trend of thinking has been to assign an 
increasingly important role to monetary 
policy as a determinant of the course for 
the economy. The 3 percent per year path 
for M, during the last three months and 
the 614 percent path for Ms are far short 
of what we should be seeing now if the 
latter part of 1975 is to have reasonable 
assurance of resuming vigorous expansion. 

Fiscal policy, particularly in periods such 
as the present when swings of economic 
activity break out of the normal bounda- 
ries, must also play a vigorous role. What- 
ever the theoretical capabilities of monetary 
policy, it cannot be relied upon to do the 
job. Moreover, to the extent that the man- 
agers of monetary policy have regard for 
other things than simply the rate of mone- 
tary and credit expansion—such as, for ex- 
ample, interest rates—a weakening of the 
economy may itself tend to produce the 
lower interest rates even with such sluggish 
rates of monetary expansion that the sub- 
sequent expansion is weak and delayed. And 
conversely during an expansion the heavy 
demands for credit may press so hard against 
supplies of funds that higher interest rate 
targets are achieved even with rates of 
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monetary expansion so rapid as to contrib- 
ute to further inflation. 

Economic policy must, therefore, include 
adaptations of fiscal policy to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. There are the obvious 
and conventional effects, through some 
combination of tax reductions which in- 
crease take-home pay and through higher 
public outlays—both seemingly increasing 
the demand for output directly. The word 
“seemingly” is important because whether 
& net increase in the demand for output 
occurs does depend on whether the added 
Treasury borrowing to cover the deficit does 
or does not preempt funds that would 
otherwise have been used by private bor- 
rowers. If it does preempt funds from other 
borrowers, private demands for output are 
forced back to the extent that Treasury bor- 
rowing increases, and the total demand for 
output is not enlarged. (Housing is, of 
course, apt to be particularly vulnerable to 
this Treasury competition for funds.) If the 
financial community has been slow to ap- 
preciate the role of fiscal policy in the 
management of the economy, economists 
have been slow to face fully the implications 
of the fact that Treasury financing and 
private borrowing do compete for funds in 
the same money and capital markets. And 
Treasury requirements are now large enough 
so that their impact on financing in the 
private sector must be faced quite explicitly. 

If something like the President’s two- 
stage tax rebate is enacted early in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, the fiscal operations of 
government will themselves (before any 
allowance for adverse effects of Treasury 
financing on private borrowers) be exerting 
substantial upward pressure on the econ- 
omy. The magnitude of this upward pres- 
sure cannot, of course, be measured by the 
size of the deficit. A deficit can be the cause 
of an overly strong economy (as in 1966-67) 
or the result of an overly weak economy (as 
in the early 1960's or 1970). Nor can it be 
measured by the size of the full employ- 
ment surplus. The fiscal operations of gov- 
ernment can be exerting a strongly expan- 
sive influence on the economy even if the 
full employment budget shows a large sur- 
plus. 

The most unambiguous measure of the 
magnitude of fiscal pressures on the economy 
in any period—pressures which themselves 
(apart from other influences) would cause 
the economy to move upward or downward— 
is the rise in outlays plus the revenue de- 
cline (the rise in after-tax incomes) from 
any changes in tax rates. If outlays rise dur- 
ing the year ahead by $40-45 billion, the total 
fiscal thrust will be in the range of $55-60 
billion after allowing also for tax reductions. 
While proposals have been made for both 
larger and smaller tax reductions, the size 
of the Administration's package seems to rep- 
resent a reasonable balance between the need 
for action and the need to avoid excessive 
Treasury competition for funds in the finan- 
cial markets. 

My own preference would have been for 
permanent tax reduction. Evidence from the 
limited experience that we have had with 
one-shot injections of purchasing power does 
not permit firm conclusions, but even one- 
shot Injections of purchasing power do seem 
to result in more spending. There is some 
evidence, for example, that the veteran’s 
bonus payment in 1936 (of which $1.2 billion, 
or almost 2 percent of personal income, was 
cashed promptly) did have a stimulating ef- 
fect on retail sales. These sales in the first 
quarter of that year were running 11 percent 
ahead of year-earlier levels, but for the sec- 
ond half of 1936 the year-to-year gain was 
16 percent. And even if the money were 
simply to be “put in the bank” and saved, it 
would still stimulate the economy through 
such avenues as more housing. Even so the 
impact on consumer spending would be more 
assured if the tax reduction were a permanent 
increase In after-tax incomes rather than a 
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windfall receipt of purchasing power. The 
tax reduction should, of course, also be con- 
centrated in the middle and low-income 
range. The cap on the rebate limits the value 
of the tax rebate for those with large in- 
comes, but the program could be tilted even 
more toward middle and lower incomes. 

The primary benefit of this action for mid- 
die and lower income people is the expansion 
of job opportunities and income as the eco- 
nomy is stimulated, not the incidence of the 
tax package as such. The important thing, 
therefore, is prompt action, A prompt two- 
staged rebate would be far better for the 
economy than long delays endeavoring to 
develop a more nearly perfect package. 

In the contemporary national environment 
proposals to reduce corporate profits taxes 
are not apt to produce strong applause from 
the galleries, Yet some actions there are 
urgently needed if the economy is to have the 
additional facilities which offer the new job 
opportunities that our growing labor force 
requires, and also the new investment re- 
quired if expectations for continuing im- 
provement in levels of living are to be real- 
ized. Our record of investment in recent years 
must be a matter of concern, The amount of 
nonresidential capital formation per person 
added to the civilian labor force in the 1970's 
has been running about 22 percent below 
that of the decade from the mid-1950’s to the 
mid-1960's. 

NONRESIDENTIAL FIXED INVESTMENT PER PERSON 
ADDED TO CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE (IN 1958 
DOLLARS) 

Period and Amount 


Source: Basic data from the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. 


*Estimate based on incomplete data for 
1974. 


And in the 1970's more of our capital for- 
mation has been allocated to environmental 
and safety objectives, which however lauda- 
ble do not result in added plants and higher 
measured productivity—increased produc- 
tivity which is essential if the economy is 
to deliver rising real wages. With a rough 
allowance for the capital formation in the 
1970's required for these purposes that do 
not expand capacity or improve measured 
productivity, the remaining capital forma- 
tion per person added to the civilian labor 
force would be at least 25 percent below that 
of 1955-65. This is almost certainly part of 
the explanation for the fact that even as 
recently as a year ago we were seeing an 
economy with many evidences of pressures on 
capacity even though the unemployment 
rate was above 5 percent. Our plant capacity 
was too small to offer the number of job 
opportunities required for reasonably full 
employment of the work force. 

Clearly the erosion of corporate profits and 
retained earnings during this period has 
played a role. This shows up even in the 
conventionally reported data of the national 
income accounts where corporate profits after 
taxes as a percentage of gross corporate prod- 
uct declined from 9.7 percent in 1965-66 to 
5.1 percent by 1971 and to about 4 percent 
last year. When we allow for the current 
value of capital expiring in the process of 
production, in place of depreciation charges 
based on historical costs, we find that true 
retained earnings dropped from about $15 
billion in the mid-1960's to a negative figure 
in excess of $10 billion last year. Nonfinancial 
corporations last year, in short, fell short of 
even making their dividends. 

The straightforward approach would be to 
revise definitions and accounting procedures 
so that profits are measured accurately, with 
the tax rate applied to these profits that the 
political process finds appropriate. Pending 
this more fundamental change, in which the 
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accounting profession needs to give more 
vigorous intellectual leadership, reliance on 
a larger investment tax credit makes sense, 
It is those wanting places to work and want- 
ing rising real incomes who will be the bene- 
ficiaries. This Committee could play an ur- 
gently needed role by exploring these inter- 
related issues of the magnitude of needed 
capital formation and the more accurate 
measurement of corporate income. 

The performance of the price level in these 
early weeks of 1975 has had its encouraging 
aspects. Prices of raw materials continue 
generally downward. In December the indus- 
trial wholesale price index remained un- 
changed apart from seasonal factors. And 
even the more tardy and slow-moving CPI 
was beginning to move upward more slowly. 
During the final two months of last year, 
for example, the CPI was rising at a 914 per- 
cent per year rate, well below the peak rate 
of 15 percent in the July-October period. 

Moreover, it is reasonable to expect fur- 
ther progress. The usual historical pattern 
has been for the rate of inflation to remain 
high pretty well through the recedence phase 
of a recession but to decline as the economy 
resumes expansion. This has been our ex- 
perience in all such periods during the last 
quarter of a century, and it is reasonable to 
expect a recurrence of this pattern as the 
economy resumes expansion in 1975. (The 
popular image of the historical pattern is, 
of course, that a continuation of inflation 
during a recession is quite abnormal, but 
this is incorrect.) 


ANNUAL RATE OF CHANGE IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
DURING AND FOLLOWING RECESSIONS 
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The Joint Economic Committee should 
press hard for an exploration of the extent 
to which the vast regulatory activities of 
government have themselves become a major 
source of inflation. The Committee should 
keep up pressure for carrying through on 
its own recommendation made last year. 

A strong statement from this Committee 
opposing wage-price controls would make 
for a more rapid decline in the rate of infia- 
tion during the months ahead. The threat 
that these controls may be reimposed is it- 
self causing an upward bias to wage and 
Salary adjustments, and it is also creating 
resistance to price adjustments that today’s 
market forces would otherwise tend to pro- 
duce. 

The implications of the President's energy 
program extend beyond the scope of this 
statement, but a few comments are in order 
here. The first requirement for the Nation’s 
energy program is that it must enable or- 
derly and sustained economic expansion as 
it makes progress toward reducing our 
reliance on external energy supplies. A weak 
and disorganized economy is not an econ- 
omy that can serve our energy policy. For 
one thing the resulting unemployment and 
generalized economic distress that would go 
along with these conditions would erode 
support for the energy program itself. Such 
& program would have no staying power and 
one would court the risk of finding ourselves 
a few years down the way with a weak econ- 
omy and an aborted energy program. More- 
over, greater self-sufficiency in energy sup- 
plies will mean having capital formation and 
it is only a strong and orderly economy 
which can hope to accommodate itself to 
these large requirements. 

For the basic strategy of our energy pro- 
gram the Nation must make a choice. It 
can place basic reliance on the use of market 
forces, or it can place basic reliance on direct 
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controls. Both logic and history suggest that 
a strategy which places basic reliance on 
market forces will accomplish more in terms 
of encouraging reduced usage and expanded 
supplies than is usually expected, and reli- 
ance on a strategy of rationing and alloca- 
tion (however beguiling in prospect) always 
produces greater dislocations and smaller in- 
tended results than expected. 

Any real solution to this problem must 
mean higher energy prices. However much 
we would like that reality to go away, it is 
an ineluctable fact of life, The major objec- 
tion to this is fear of its effects on those 
with moderate incomes. While the Presi- 
dent’s energy program makes reasonable pro- 
vision for moderating the effect on those 
with lower incomes, further adjustments 
could be made along those lines. 

What this Great Debate really emphasizes, 
however, is the urgent need for an explicit, 
generalized, systematic income maintenance 
program that can give expression to society's 
quite legitimate concerns about income re- 
distribution. The Congress ought to give the 
development of such a program urgent prior- 
ity in this session. Such a system could re- 
place the polyglot of programs we now have, 
restoring to beneficiaries the dignity of being 
income recipients rather than on the dole. 
Moreover, such a systematic program could 
then be used to handle income redistribu- 
tion concerns, and we would thereby gain 
scope for using market forces and prices to 
do what clearly they do best—namely, to be 
the communications system of an efficient 
and dynamic economy. If we use the pricing 
system to take care of income distribution 
problems, we shall continue to have neither 
& good income distribution program, nor will 
we have an efficient economy—nor for that 
matter, an effective strategy for energy policy 
either, 
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Source: Data from Geoffrey H. Moore, ‘Business Cycle Indica- 

tors,” vol, 11 (NBER, 1961), pp. 139, 141. 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES L, SCHULTZE 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, 

The American economy is in trouble. The 
recession is already deep, and almost weekly 
growing deeper. The President and his ad- 
visors have, in the past several months, come 
to recognize this fact, and have proposed a 
$16 billion tax rebate as a means of turning 
around the recession and promoting eco- 
nomic recovery. At the same time the Presi- 
dent has offered a very large and exceedingly 
complicated program aimed at reducing oll 
imports, which inyolves extracting $30 bil- 
lion from the American economy in a com- 
bination of higher prices and oll taxes and 
putting $30 billion back in again through 
income tax cuts and other devices. The Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress to pass all of 
the necessary legislation before April 1. 

Let me start by urging the Congress to 
separate the problem of economic recovery 
from the problem of energy conservation, and 
to concentrate initially on the former. If I 
put the current economic troubles of the 
country on an index of 100, I would count 
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the problems of recession and inflation as 95 
and the problem of oil conservation as 5. 
However important it is in the longer run to 
reduce oil imports, success in doing so is not 
a necessary condition of economic recovery. 
Indeed, unless the oil conservation program 
is very carefully worked out it can get in the 
way of licking the problems of inflation and 
recession. I think the urgency of measures to 
promote economic recovery is so great, that 
they should get immediate attention, and 
not be delayed by what will inevitably be a 
very difficult economic and political strug- 
gle over what to do about oil, My own re- 
marks will be consequently directed princi- 
pally to the problem of ending the recession. 
I realize, however, that the President’s an- 
nounced intention of unilaterally imposing 
a fee on imported oil does require the Con- 
gress to take some action, and I shall return 
to this problem at the end of my statement. 


WHAT KIND AND HOW BIG A FISCAL STIMULUS? 


The first set of questions facing the Con- 
gress is how big a fiscal stimulus is needed to 
turn the economy around; and how much of 
it should be temporary and how much per- 
manent, Is the President’s $16 billion one- 
shot tax rebate, paid in May and September, 
large enough and persistent enough to do 
the job? 


On the one hand, we are faced with an 
economy which is already operating far be- 
low capacity and deteriorating rapidly. In the 
fourth of 1974 the gross national 
product was $170 billion below what would 
have been produced by a fully employed 
economy with a 4 percent unemployment 
rate. Output and employment are continuing 
to fall and by the spring of this year the gap 
between actual GNP and full employment 
GNP will be in excess of $210 billion. 

If, for conservatism's sake, we define full- 
employment as a situation not of 4 percent 
but of 5 percent unemployment, the gap this 
spring would still be over $170 billion, Even 
should economic recovery began promptly 
around mid-year, and if the real output of 
the nation rose steadily by 8 percent in the 
first year of recovery and 7 percent a year 
thereafter, it would not be until 1978 that 
the unemployment rate fell to 5 percent. In 
short, by the time any fiscal stimulus begins 
to take hold the economy will be operating 
far below its desirable potential, even con- 
servatively defined, and will have a long way 
to go before approaching a decent level of 
output and employment, Judged by this cri- 
terion alone a very large stimulus is neces- 
sary to do the job. 

At the same time several other facts need 
to be taken into consideration in designing 
a recovery package. First, once the economy 
is turned around, a number of forces will 
begin to operate in support of the fiscal 
stimulus. We face in the immediate future 
unfortunately, a period of inventory liquida- 
tion and adjustment. A large tax cut, by 
putting additional purchasing power in con- 
sumer hands, and thereby increasing sales 
of consumer goods can ease and shorten that 
adjustment process, And once it is complete, 
production and employment will be spurred 
as inventory investment begins to increase. 
A policy of reasonably easy money and fur- 
ther reduction in interest rates—a subject to 
which I shall return—can help spur a sub- 
stantial recovery in housing. If we can get 
the economy turned around, therefore, there 
can be important recovery forces set in mo- 
tion. Fiscal stimulus does not have to do the 
whole job itself. 

Second, we need to worry about the longer 
run implications of this year’s fiscal package. 
One of the major depressing forces now act- 
ing on the economy is the drain in purchas- 
ing power caused by last year’s huge increase 
in oil prices. The price of oil in the U.S. went 
from about $4 a barrel in October 1973 to 
about $9.50 a barrel in late 1974. These price 
increases were passed on into the final prices 
of virtually all products made from oll. The 
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proceeds of these increases, in turn, went 
chiefly abroad to the OPEC countries and 
into the profits of domestic oil producers. 
Most of them have not been respent on pur- 
chases of goods and services. While OPEC 
countries did increase their imports from the 
U.S., the increase in 1974 was only a small 
part of their higher revenues. And while in- 
vestment in domestic oil and gas production 
rose, it too absorbed only a fraction of the 
increased profits. As a consequence, jobs lost 
in consumer goods industries, because of the 
oil-induced drain of consumer purchasing 
power, were not offset by new jobs in the ex- 
port and investment goods industries. In 
1975 the net drain of purchasing power will 
probably amount to $25 or $30 billion. But 
in succeeding years the drain, and the con- 
sequent job losses, should get smaller, as 
OPEC countries increasingly use their higher 
revenues to buy imports from us and as do- 
mestic energy investment rises. The stimulus 
we need now is less than the stimulus we will 
need in later years. 

Third, in designing this year’s fiscal pack- 
age, it is necessary to look at the expenditure 
side of the budget, in 1976 and in subsequent 
years, The White House has released some 
budget numbers but we will not get the full 
budget until February 3. As a consequence it 
is difficult to be very precise in discussing 
budget numbers. But with the aid of the re- 
cently released budget study by the Joint 
Economic Committee, it is possible to make a 
rough stab at evaluating the overall budget. 

The President has indicated that his 
budget proposals would yield 1976 budget 
expenditures of $349 billion, up from $312- 
$314 billion in 1975. A realistic estimate, 
however, would require several adjustments 
to these numbers. On the one side the $349 
billion contains $7 billion of expenditures 
resulting directly from the President’s 
energy program which are offset by higher 
oil taxes? To construct a budget excluding 
the energy program one has to deduct this 
$7 billion. On the other hand the President 
has proposed a number of major cuts in fed- 
eral outlays. Some of them simply repeat 
proposals already sent to the Congress. 
Others reflect the President's proposal to put 
a 5 percent ceiling on all expenditure pro- 
grams that are automatically escalated with 
the cost-of-living, or with private wages 
(such as social security, the new supple- 
mental security income, and federal pay 
raises). On the basis of past history and a 
reading of Congressional responses to these 
proposals, I think it is eminently realistic 
(and in my view sensible policy) to assume 
that the majority of these cuts will not 
materialize. I think it likely that the Presi- 
dent’s budget, adjusted for all of these fac- 
tors would show expenditures of $354 billion. 
Before allowing for any tax cuts, revenues 
would be about $310 billion. The deficit 
therefore, before any economic stimulus 
would be in the neighborhood of $44 billion. 

This large deficit is not the result of a 
large burst of spending but flows directly 
from the recession. If the unemployment 
rate were 4 percent rather than the 7 to 8 
percent on which the budget is based, fed- 
eral outlays would be at least $10 billion 
lower. Expenditures on unemployment com- 
pensation, food stamps, and public employ- 
ment programs would be much less. Simi- 
larly, with a full employment level of output, 
revenues would be much higher. While it is 
dificult to make estimates without the 
budget document at hand, I would judge 
that the fiscal 1976 federal budget would be 
in surplus by perhaps $25-$30 billion, were 
the economy operating at full employment. 
The shortfall in national output and income 


1$2 billion extra grants to state and local 
governments to repay the higher oil prices; 
#2 billion in cash rebated to low income 
citizens; and $3 billion in higher federal 
outlays for oil. 
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has turned this potential budget surplus into 
the prospect of a $44 billion deficit. 

Part of the current full employment sur- 
plus arises from the peculiarities of corpo- 
rate inventory accounting, which generate 
large paper profits on inventories during 
periods of rapid inflation. Corporations are 
rapidly shifting their accounting procedures 
to eliminate these paper profits. As this 
occurs, and as inflation moderated, perhaps 
$5 to $10 billion of federal revenues will 
disappear. Hence a better estimate of the 
federal full employment surplus, on which 
to base long run policy, might be $20 to $25 
billion, 

Even after correction for corporate ac- 
counting practices, this is a very large full 
employment surplus. The rapid inflation of 
the past two years has pushed taxpayers into 
even higher tax brackets, even though, on 
the average, their real incomes are down. 
The average tax rate has been rising while 
real income has been falling. Inflation has, 
in effect, legislated a tax increase. While the 
budget is now in deficit, it has been put 
there by recession. The full employment sur- 
plus has risen sharply, and is helping to de- 
press the economy. 

An economy put on the path to recovery 
would generate large increases in federal 
revenues. This is what the full employment 
surplus tells us. But in designing a fiscal 
package to help toward recovery it would be 
wise, I think, not to give away so much reve- 
nue on a permanent basis as to eliminate the 
full employment surplus. Predictions of the 
future are inevitably very uncertain. New 
expenditures for national health insurance 
or for welfare reform, for example, are sure 
to arise. Hence, common sense would dictate 
a middle course. Recognizing the long-run 
depressing effects of a large full employment 
surplus, we need and can afford to have some 
of the fiscal stimulus take the form of a per- 
manent tax cut. But discretion would sug- 
gest that the permanent part of the fiscal 
package be relatively modest, leaving a signif- 
icant part of that surplus for the known 
and unknown contingencies of future years. 

DESIGNING A FISCAL STIMULUS 

The problem is to fashion a package of 
fiscal stimulus which takes into account sev- 
eral objectives and several sets of relevant 
facts: 

1. The immediate stimulus should be large 
enough to arrest the current economic de- 
cline and begin a rapid economic recovery, 
in an economy which is already operating 
some $200 billion below its potential. 

2. Only part of the 1976 fiscal stimulus 
should be permanent. Some of the forces now 
depressing the economy are transient in na- 
ture, and the long-run need for fiscal stimu- 
lation is less than the immediate need. 

In light of these considerations I would 
suggest that an overall package along the 
following general lines would have the de- 
sired mix of temporary and long-run eco- 
nomic stimulation. 

First, an immediate tax rebate on 1974 per- 
sonal income tax abilities of $12 billion 
should be enacted. This is the same size as 
the President has proposed, but it should be 
paid in one installment, as soon as possible. 
Splitting the rebate into two payments, one 
in May and one in September as the Presi- 
dent has proposed was presumably suggested 
to avoid the impact on the money and cap- 
ital markets of a large federal deficit con- 
centrated in a single month. But there is no 
earthly reason why the Federal Reserve can- 
not accommodate an extra large Treasury 
borrowing in one particular month. The ap- 
propriate increase in the money supply for 
the year as a whole can be timed to coincide 
with the special needs of Treasury borrowing. 
In an economy now operating almost $200 
billion below potential, and falling rapidly, it 
would indeed be a travesty if some fetish 
about monthly rates of increase in the 
money supply should stand in the way of the 
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federal government doing what was needed 
to arrest the decline. 

The $12 billion rebate should, in my view, 
be more concentrated on lower and middle 
income groups than the President has sug- 
gested. A cutoff of $700 instead of $1,000 
might be reasonable, with the funds thereby 
released used to increase the size of reduc- 
tion for the lower end of the scale. Since, 
however, the permanent tax cut I propose 
below is heavily concentrated among lower 
and middle income groups, I think the im- 
mediate injection of a temporary stimulus 
can best done in terms of a simple rebate of 
1974 taxes. 

Second, a permanent cut of $10 billion in 
personal income taxes should be enacted to 
be reflected in withholding rates as soon as 
possible. Since it is a permanent tax cut, it 
should be one which improves the long-run 
structure of the tax system. While a number 
of possibilities suggest themselves, I would 
urge a tax credit of 144 percent on the first 
$14,000 of earned income. effect, this re- 
turns to workers, through the individual 
income tax system, a part of their social 
security payroll taxes. Without disturbing 
the social security system, it effectively re- 
duces the burden of the regressive payroll tax 
and concentrates the tax relief in the bottom 
half of the income distribution. Arrange- 
ments could be made to provide cash rebates 
to workers whose income was too low to incur 
individual income tax liabilities. Such a tax 
cut would be the equivalent of adding 1% 
- percent to most workers’ take-home pay. 
‘` Without wishing to pursue the point too far, 
such a “pay increase” would make up some 
of the loss in purchasing power recently suf- 
fered by workers, and thereby help moderate 
pressure for large and inflationary wage in- 
creases over the next several years. 

An additional component of the permanent 
tax cut should be an increase in the invest- 
ment credit from 7 percent to 10 percent, 
including a provision allowing public utili- 
ties to take full advantage of the 10 percent 
credit. This would cost an additional $214 
to $3 billion. 

A third element of the fiscal stimulus 
should be a counter-cyclical revenue sharing 
program, which provides additional funds to 
state and local governments during periods 
in which unemployment is high and local 
revenues are hard-hit. One cannot pick up 
the newspapers without reading about some 
state or local government which is having 
to raise taxes or pare current expenditures. 
The budget position of state and local gov- 
ernments has taken a sharp turn for the 
worst. Excluding their own social insurance 
funds, state and local governments had a 
budget surplus of $4 billion in calendar 
1972, partly as a result of the enactment of 
revenue sharing. By the third quarter of 
1974 this had swung to a deficit of almost 
$8 billion. Just at a time when the economy 
calls for maintaining employment and avoid- 
ing tax increases, state and local governments 
are having to do just the opposite. A $6 bil- 
lion counter-cyclical revenue sharing pro- 
gram for calendar 1976 should help arrest 
this trend. The total amount to be distrib- 
uted should be tied to the unemployment 
rate, so that with economic recovery, and a 
resurgence of state and local revenues, the 
grants would be automatically reduced, fall- 
ing to zero when the unemployment rate 
reached 4% percent. 

If these proposals were enacted by April 1, 
they could put approximately $25 billion of 
stimulus into the economy in the current 
calendar year. But only $13 billion of the 
cuts would be permanent. The counter-cycli- 
cal revenue sharing would eventually decline 
and disappear as a healthy economy was re- 
attained. The $13 billion permanent reduc- 
tion would still leave a significant full em- 
ployment surplus as a cushion against fature 
contingencies, 
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There are several possible objections to a 
$25 billion stimulus during the coming year. 
Would it be inflationary? In most senses of 
the word clearly not. The rate of inflation 
has been receding, and barring bad luck on 
food prices, is likely to continue to do so in 
the year ahead. The economy is operating 
so far below capacity that additional output 
and spending, of magnitudes contemplated, 
would not threaten excessive demand or 
bottlenecks. 

Clearly, of course, a fiscal policy which pro- 
vided little stimulus, and which condemned 
the nation to a long period of unemployment 
at 8 percent or more, might succeed in wring- 
ing inflation out of the economy. And in 
that sense, promoting a healthy recovery 
may indeed make possible in 1976 and 1977 
larger wage and price increases than would 
be likely under a draconian policy of steady 
recession. But the human costs of such a 
policy are far too high, and the risks of 
suffering larger recession far too great to 
make it an acceptable option. In 1976 and 
1977 continued recovery may indeed begin 
to generate inflationary risks. The Congress, 
and this Committee in particular, might 
wish to give particular attention during the 
year ahead to devising workable means of 
reducing the structural inflationary factors 
in the economy, and to thinking about 
feasible means of selective wage and price 
intervention. 

Would $25 billion of fiscal stimulus in 
1975 lead to a federal deficit so large as to 
produce a rise in interest rates and a sharp 
competition for capital with private industry 
and housing? There is absolutely no need for 
this to happen. In the first place, the char- 
acteristic of a recession economy is a fall in 
the demand for loanable funds by private 
business. We are now witnessing that. There 
is room for substantial amounts of federal 
borrowing. Moreover, in the economy of 1975 
there is absolutely no reason for the Federal 
Reserve to keep monetary conditions so tight 
that financing a large federal deficit need 
drive up interest rates. Over the past year 
the real supply of money in the economy, 
that is, the supply of money adjusted for 
price inflation, has fallen by about 1 per- 
cent. Increasing the stock of money by a 
sufficient amount to ease interest rates some- 
what further, and at the same time accom- 
modate a large federal deficit would not be 
inflationary, in an economy with 8 percent 
unemployment and very substantial excess 
capacity. During the year ahead, therefore, 
the large federal deficit that will necessarily 
accompany a stimulative fiscal policy need 
not interfere with the goal of some further 
reduction in interest rates. 

OIL POLICY 


What this nation should do in the short 
run and over the long run about energy pol- 
icy, and specifically about reducing our yul- 
nerability to heavy oil imports raises a host 
of extremely complex questions. As I indi- 
cated at the beginning of my testimony, I 
think the nation would be much better off if 
the debate about this difficult question had 
been postponed for three months while the 
more urgent task of enacting a recovery 
program was completed. But the President 
has foreclosed that option. He has presented 
& very major energy program to the Con- 
gress, incorporating $30 billion of energy 
taxes and $30 billion of rebates. Moreover he 
has announced his intention to take admin- 
istrative action to increase the fee on oil 
imports by $2 over the next two months and 
by $3 in April if the Congress has not by that 
time acted on his proposals. Should he do 
so, and should the Congress have not yet 
enacted its own oil program, then starting in 
April the President’s import fees, and the 
rise in new oil prices that would simultane- 
ously take place, would raise the crude oil 
price sufficient to drain $10 to $11 billion of 
purchasing power from the economy (at an- 
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nual rates). This could offset a substantial 
part of the proposed economic stimulus and 
seriously reduce the prospects for economic 
recovery. Hence it is impossible for the Con- 
gress to postpone action on oll. 

The total energy program proposed by the 
President suffers I think from misplaced em- 
phasis. It is indeed highly desirable for this 
nation to take strong and affirmative action 
to demonstrate our fixed intention to reduce 
dependence on vulnerable oil imports. But it 
is not critical that a large reduction in im- 
ports take place immediately. This economy 
can adjust to lower imports. The stock of 
high-gas-consumption automobiles on the 
road can be replaced with ones consuming 
less gas. Many commuters can shift to mass 
transit. Industrial process can be changed so 
as to consume less energy. But this cannot 
happen quickly, An attempt to achieve it very 
rapidly through large immediate price in- 
creases, will not work—but it could add to 
inflationary pressure and hinder recovery. 

A sensible program would set long-run tar- 
gets for production, consumption, imports, 
and stockpiles, say for 1980 and 1985. These 
long-run targets could be quite close to what 
the President has proposed, since his longer 
run objectives seem sensible. A series of 
measures could be enacted in this session 
of Congress designed firmly to reach those 
targets by the stipulated dates. For example, 
& series of taxes and subsidies on automo- 
biles could be enacted. Purchases of low-gas- 
consumption autos would be subsidized and 
high-gas-consumption autos taxed. The 
break-even point, where subsidies end and 
taxes begin, would change over time so that 
high-gas-consumption autos are increasingly 
penalized. Alternatively a staged shift to low- 
gas-consumption autos could be accom- 
plished by legislative mandate, although I 
think the tax-subsidy route is better. 

Other measures, such as a gradually rising 
tax on gasoline could be enacted now, to take 
hold in pre-determined stages. In this way, 
both business and consumers would be put 
on notice that changes would occur. They 
would have the time to take the necessary 
actions to adjust their activities and living 
habits. At the same time the rest of the 
world—producers and consumers alike— 
would be put on notice that the United 
States is definitely committed, in legislation, 
to a strong energy program. We gain much 
from adapting our measures to the economy's 
capability of adjustments. We gain little, and 
stand to lose much, by seeking to achieve a 
legitimate long-run target overnight. 

The first needed action is for the Congress 
to remove or at least postpone, by legisla- 
tion, the President's power to impose the oil 
import fee administratively. This would 
give the Congress time to consider alterna- 
tives to the President's program. 

Tt is entirely possible, however, that the re- 
quired legislation will be vetoed and that the 
necessary two-thirds vote to over-ride cannot 
be mustered, In that case, the President’s 
administrative actions, removing some $10 to 
$11 billion in purchasing power a year from 
consumers, must be offset by an additional 
tax reduction, so that the impact of the re- 
covery program is not seriously weakened. 
In that case the $10 billion tax credit on 
earned income I suggested earlier should be 
raised to $20 billion, to last so long as the 
President's import fee remains in effect. Hav- 
ing done this, the Congress might then pro- 
ceed to consider its own energy package. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ADOPT- 
ED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
January 21, 1975, the General Assembly 
of the State of South Carolina adopted 
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@ concurrent resolution memorializing 
Congress and the President to change the 
Federal regulations governing the issu- 
ance of food stamps to permit unem- 
ployed workers whose unemployment 
benefit checks are delayed to receive food 
stamps. 

The resolution notes that the grow- 
ing unemployment problem is placing 
a heavy burden on the operation of the 
various offices of the States charged with 
issuing unemployment benefit checks. In 
many cases, there are long delays of 
many weeks before applicants begin to 
receive their benefits. Naturally, this 
time lag creates severe financial prob- 
lems for many persons. What makes the 
situation even more desperate for many 
is the fact that they are also unable to 
be promptly served through the food 
stamp program. 

Iam very concerned about these prob- 
lems and have written the Secretary of 
Agriculture requesting that he take im- 
mediate steps to expedite the handling 
of food stamp applications. It has always 
been my desire to see that the food stamp 
program operates as efficiently as pos- 
sible and promptly serves the truly 
needy. At the same time, I deplore var- 
ious abuses of the food stamp system and 
am cosponsoring legislation to improve 
its effectiveness in helping those most de- 
serving of assistance. 

Along these lines, I have introduced a 
bill, cosponsored by nine of my Senate 
colleagues, to prohibit strikers from re- 
ceiving food stamps. I am cosponsoring 
legislation introduced by Senator EAGLE- 
ron to insure that only college students 
with legitimate need receive food stamp 
benefits. Additionally, I am cosponsor- 
ing a bill introduced by Senator DOME- 
wict to modify the food stamp cost ad- 
justments proposed by the President so 
that the elderly will be exempted from 
any higher costs during this inflationary 
period. 

I would suggest that all of the above 
modifications would greatly enhance the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the food 
stamp program, and I urge that they be 
promptly enacted by Congress. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hottrncs), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina and my letter 
to Secretary Butz regarding the prob- 
lems described in the resolution, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 
A concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the President to change the Fed- 
eral regulations governing the issuance of 
food stamps to permit unemployed workers 
whose unemployment benefit checks are 
delayed to receive food stamps 

Whereas, a laggard economy continually 
plagued by inflation and recession has swelled 
the ranks of the jobless to its highest level 
since 1961; and 

Whereas, six and one half million Ameri- 
cans were out of work at the beginning of 
the new year, the largest number since 1940; 
>: oe such burgeoning unemployment 
has created an inordinate burden on the 
operation of the various offices of the states 
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charged with issuing unemployment benefit 
checks resulting in delays of many weeks 
before relief is afforded an applicant. Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

That Congress and the President be me- 
morialized to change the federal regulations 
governing the issuance of food stamps so that 
unemployed workers whose unemployment 
benefit checks are delayed four weeks or 
longer, as certified by the local county em- 
ployment office, shall be prima facie eligible 
for food stamps on an emergency basis pend- 
ing investigation and certification of eligi- 
bility by the county social services depart- 
ment. 

Be it jurther resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States and to the members of 
the United States Congress from South 
Carolina, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 3, 1975. 
Mr, EARL L. BUTZ, 
Secretary, Department oj Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SECRETARY Burz: As you are well 
aware, the unemployment situation in this 
Nation is now more severe than at any time 
since World War II and threatens to become 
the worst since the depression years. The 
unemployment rate in my State of South 
Carolina is well aboye the national aver- 
age, and in certain counties especially hard 
hit by textile plant closings, more than one- 
third of the people are out of work. I am 
sure you share my concern about these very 
serious problems. 

I am especially disturbed that many of 
the involuntarily unemployed are suffering 
from unusually long delays in the process- 
ing of claims for both food stamp assist- 
ance and unemployment compensation. 
Numerous individuals have called or writ- 
ten my office, saying that lines at food stamp 
offices are unbearably long, caseworkers in 
local offices are insensitive to their problems, 
and that there are unreasonable time lags 
between the time they file for assistance and 
are certified eligible. With many of these 
food stamp applicants also haying to wait 
for a month or longer before receiving their 
initial unemployment compensation, natu- 
rally they are rapidly becoming desperate. 

In the past, I have done my best to cor- 
rect what I consider to be abuses of the 
food stamp system, and I have little sym- 
pathy for those who may take advantage 
of this social service program. However, I 
believe in doing everything possible to serve 
those deserving of assistance as promptly as 
practical, I sincerely hope that we will not 
be so callous or rigid that we allow persons 
to go hungry while their degree of need is 
being investigated. 

Accordingly, I urge you to direct all offi- 
cials charged with administering the food 
stamp program to do everything possible to 
expedite service to the local people who re- 
quest assistance. I am particularly con- 
cerned that this message be relayed, in the 
strongest possible terms, to the program of- 
ficials at the local level who actually have 
contact with the applicants. Additionally, I 
request that you direct that there be ren- 
sonable flexibility in administration of the 
program, so that those most desperate for 
assistance can be promptly served. 

Attached is a Resolution of the South Car- 
olina General Assembly, memorializing Con- 
gress and the President to modify regula- 
tions governing issuance of food stamps to 
permit unemployed workers whose benefit 
checks are delayed to receive food stamps. 
While I understand that there may be po- 
tential problems with this approach, I hope 
the Food Stamp Division will give it their 
most careful consideration. 

Please advise me if I can be of assistance 
in achieving the above-described objectives. 
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I am sure the people of South Carolina join 
with me in thanking you for your kind co- 
operation. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 
Very truly, 
STROM THuURMOND, 


NOMINATION OF JAMES T. LYNN TO 
BE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on 
January 29, 1975, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations reported favorably 
the nomination of Mr. James T. Lynn 
to be the next Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. The Senate 
will soon be considering that nomination. 

This is the first time the Senate has 
been asked to confirm such an appoint- 
ment since passage last year of the law 
requiring confirmation of the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Lynn is fully qualified to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and I hope the Senate will vote 
to confirm his nomination. 

The Director of the Otfice of Manage- 
ment and Budget will always have con- 
siderable influence in the Government. 

It is my hope and expectation, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lynn will permit the 
operating agencies to play a major role 
in the shaping of policies affecting them. 

During the committee’s questioning, 
Mr. Lynn stated that— 

Each agency should have primary respon- 
sibility for providing the President with 
policy advice in that agency’s area. 


I fully agree. The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget responsibilities to co- 
ordinate and implement policy must not 
interfere with an agency’s ability to 
shape that policy, and to discuss the 
various policy options with Congress and 
the President in an open and free 
manner. 

It is also my hope that under Mr. 
Lynn's direction there will be even 
greater cooperation between the Office 
of Management and Budget and the 
Congress. 

There is no more pressing problem in 
Government today than eliminating 
duplication and waste and improving the 
Government’s ability to act swiftly and 
effectively. This is a matter that must 
concern the Office of Management and 
Budget as well as Congress. 

I expect the Office of Management and 
Budget to work closely with Congress 
during the next year to find practical 
ways to improve the operations of the 
Federal Government and reduce waste. 


NEEDED: A NATIONAL FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
grain markets of the last few months 
have been dropping, giving serious con- 
cern to our agricultural producers. It 
also should cause our consumers to pause 
and give serious consideration to what is 
happening. 

The Washington Post on January 30 
published a very illuminating editorial 
regarding what has happened to our 
grain markets in the last 2 years. It 
clearly relates the issue of stocks or re- 
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serves and what happens to consumer 
prices when they no longer exist. 

Livestock producers also have a very 
large stake in the price and supply of 
grains. It is hardly a coincidence that 
our livestock producers were seriously 
hurting in 1974 as grain brought high 
prices and was in short supply. 

The USDA had predicted bumper 
crops for 1974, but bad weather proved 
these predictions inaccurate. Now, these 
same harvests could become a reality in 
1975, and we need bountiful crops to 
build up our stocks. 

However, we do not want to see our 
farmers ruined by a large harvest. The 
USDA now concedes that prices would 
have dropped sharply if harvests had 
been abundant in 1974. Our farmers 
deserve some protection since the Gov- 
ernment has asked for all-out produc- 
tion in 1975. 

It is clear to me that we need a policy 
which balances the needs of our pro- 
ducers and users. We have sacrificed sta- 
bility for a boom and bust policy which 
does not benefit either consumer or 
farmer. 

Our grain farmers are rightly con- 
cerned that they will be the victims of 
this cruel treatment in 1975 as the live- 
stock producers were in 1974. 

The Post editorial concludes on a very 
sound note: 

Producers and consumers together now 
have the strongest kind of interest in a 
compromise, It would mean a level of fed- 
eral price supports high enough to ensure 
farmers of profitable operation at the very 
high volumes that the nation needs. It 
means rebuilding national stocks of grain, 
not only as insurance against an emergency 
but to dampen further inflationary increases 
in prices. The intolerable fluctuations were 
not predictable, but in retrospect the rea- 
sons are entirely comprehensible. Higher 
price supports would be expensive—but not 
nearly as expensive as the present waves of 
inflation at the grocery store and of panic 
on the farms. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FALLING FARM Prices 

Farm prices have now been falling for three 
months, tightening the dilemma of American 
agricultural policy. When farm prices go up 
consumers are hurt, and inflation at the 
supermarket triggers cost-of-living increases 
throughout the whole economy. When prices 
go down, farmers are hurt and begin to cut 
back the production on which the govern- 
ment is counting for export sales. 

You may have gained the impression that 
food prices, around 1972, began behaving very 
differently from the way they had before in 
the memory of most of us. There is a reason 
for it. A combination of bad luck and bad 
policy has wrecked the system that used to 
stabilize American farm prices. Agricultural 
markets are inherently unstable, and without 
government intervention they swing wildly 
up and down disrupting the whole economy. 
Until the middle of 1972 the Department of 
Agriculture carried tremendous stocks of 
basic foodstuffs and feed grains, which it 
could sell off if prices began to rise unusually 
high. If prices began to sink unusually low, 
the Department gave support payments to 
the farmers and bought grain for the reserves. 
The memorable Russian wheat sale of the 
summer of 1972 removed at one whack most 
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of the nation’s wheat reserves. But that huge 
sale turned out to be only the beginning of 
the great surge of foreign demand for Amer- 
ican food, It was the effect of rising wealth 
and rising standards of living abroad, ampli- 
fied by the devaluation of the dollar. 

In this country all farm prices, unre- 
strained by the presence of the traditional 
reserves, shot up. But if there was now no 
limit on the upward swing of the cycle, it was 
also true that the farmer no longer had 
any protection on the downward swing. The 
old structure of loans and payments was still 
legally in effect but, with the erosion inflicted 
by inflation, the support levels were no longer 
enough to cover the basic costs of production. 
American agriculture is again threatened 
by precisely the classic roller-coaster pattern 
of boom and bust that the whole intricate 
and expensive array of farm price supports 
were worked out in the 1930s to prevent. 
Farmers liked the new free-wheeling market 
as long as it wheels higher, but when it turns 
sround—as it did last fall—they see their 
danger very clearly. 

Since October the price of corn, the largest 
American crop, is down by almost one-fourth. 
Soybeans and soy meal are down more than a 
third. What’s going on here? Take the exam- 
ple of wheat, which cost $1.50 a bushel until 
the Russians started buying it in July 1972. 
By this time last year, the same bushel cost 
nearly $6. But then, as the year went on, the 
price sank, The winter wheat harvest starts 
in late spring, and it looked like a very big 
harvest. By last May, the price had fallen to 
$3.50. With last summer's bad weather and 
heavy exports, supplies tightened up again 
and by October the price was over $5. 

But instead of continuing to rise steeply 
until late winter, as it did last year, the price 
of wheat suddenly began to sink in Novem- 
ber, It's now down to about $4. The reasons 
begin with consumer resistance to high prices 
at the grocery store, and individual shoppers’ 
decisions to cut back on expensive meat. 
Most of the grain raised in this country goes, 
not to people, but to animals being raised 
for the butchers, Since late summer the meat 
producers have cut back sharply on the num- 
ber of animals, particularly beef cattle, that 
they are raising for market. That, in turn, 
has diminished domestic demand for grain. 
The consumers’ rebellion that started nearly 
two years ago has not been painfully rein- 
forced by the recession. Cutting back on 
meat is, for many families, no longer a matter 
of choice. 

Exports, meanwhile, are down a bit because 
the administration is at last paying attention 
to their effects and has been leaning on for- 
eign buyers to take it easy. When the Soviet 
government tried to buy more than three mil- 
lion tons of grain last September, the White 
House intervened and suspended the sale. 
Subsequently it persuaded the Soviets to take 
a smaller amount, a little over two million 
tons. There appears to have been pressure, 
less public and formal, on other overseas 
buyers. Now, with the rapid decline in prices 
of recent months, the administration cur- 
rently gives indications of changing direction 
enough to keep exports at last year’s level. 

But some of the grain producers are, pre- 
dictably, pushing for unlimited exports. Last 
year the administration belatedly instituted 
a requirement for prior government approval 
of any significant export sale. Several of the 
producers’ lobbies are angrily demanding an 
end to this procedure, on grounds that it dis- 
courages foreign shipments. But producers 
should have learned by now that increasing 
the instability of the market is no answer to 
their troubles. The Agriculture Department 
made the latest in a long succession of 
serious and obvious blunders yesterday when 
it caved in to the grain lobbies and doubled 
the size of shipments that can be exported 
without prior federal approval. 

Producers and consumers together now 
have the strongest kind of interest in a com- 
promise. It would mean a level of federal 
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price supports high enough to ensure farm- 
ers of profitable operation at the very high 
volumes that the nation needs. It means re- 
building national stocks of grain, not only as 
insurance against an emergency but to damp- 
en further inflationary increases in prices. 
The intolerable fluctuations were not pre- 
dictable, but in retrospect the reasons are 
entirely comprehensible. Higher price sup- 
ports would be expensive—but not nearly as 
expensive as the present waves of inflation 
at the grocery store and of panic on the 
farms. 


BIG HORN CANYON 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the In- 
terior Department's fiscal year 1976 
budget request for the National Park 
Service includes $300,000 for completion 
of the Big Horn Canyon National Recre- 
ation Area South District Headquarters 
and Visitor Center Complex, and for 
liquidation of the contract authority on 
the North-South road construction route. 
In the same general geographic area, 
the request for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion contains $3.3 million for the Yellow- 
tail unit for continuing construction in 
Montana of a grouting tunnel and re- 
medial grouting program, with $58,000 
of that figure marked for completion 
in Wyoming of the extraordinary main- 
tenance contract on the East-West ex- 
isting Highway 14A that crosses the 
canyon at the southern part of the rec- 
reation area. 

The Big Horn Canyon National Rec- 
reation Area in northern Wyoming and 
southern Montana covers about 200 
square miles. Its vast recreational poten- 
tial was made possible by construction 
of the Yellowtail Dam. But it is not able 
to reach its potential, and many Ameri- 
cans are being denied use of this area, 
because the access road into the heart- 
land of this area has not been com- 
pleted. At present, a pending legal action 
is preventing construction of this North- 
South road that the National Park Serv- 
ice, with authority delegated by Con- 
gress, has been trying to complete for 
more than 5 years. 

A radio-television editorial by KTWO 
of Casper, Wyo., outlines the nature of 
the problems being encountered, and 
warns of a possible backlash against the 
entire environmental movement in this 
country if extreme actions are allowed 
to limit use of America’s recreational 
facilities to a privileged few. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this excellent edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bre HoRN CANYON 

It is time that we had something to say 
about the environmental movement in Wyo- 
ming. K-2 believes that we are fortunate that 
the vast majority of the people supporting 
conservation in Wyoming have not lost their 
self-control, sense of balance nor have they 
become ideological fanatics, Without ques- 
tion, it is a contributing factor to Wyoming 
enjoying one of the lowest unemployment 
rates in the United States, and one reason 
why we have not felt much effect from the 
recession that has gripped other parts of the 
country. 

There are certain parallels between the 


organized labor movement of the first half of 
this century and the environmental move- 


ment of the 1960’s and "70's. The labor move- 
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ment sprung up as a result of management's 
abuse of workers, while the conservation 
movement resulted from industry’s abuse of 
the environment. In both cases, the pendu- 
lum had swung so far to one side that it re- 
quired a pretty radical force to counteract it. 

Now that the environmental movement has 
the legal processes available to it as a result 
of popular support, it is important that the 
movement keep the public on its side. Un- 
reasonable positions, or pure obstructionism 
could turn public opinion against it very 
quickly. 

In our opinion, there are such obstruc- 
tionists at work in an area that directly af- 
fects Wyoming. 

The Big Horn Canyon National Recreation 
Area, made possible by the construction of 
the Yellowtail Dam, occupies some 200 square 
miles of Northern Wyoming and Southern 
Montana. The scenic and recreational oppor- 
tunities there certainly warrant the special 
attention that it has been given. The Wyo- 
ming town most directly affected by the de- 
velopment is Lovell. 

The purpose of the Congress of the United 
States is designating the Big Horn Canyon as 
a National Recreational Area, was to set it 
forth for the enjoyment of the general public. 
It is not a wilderness area nor is it a preserve 
in the purest sense, It is a recreational area. 

For more than five years, the National Park 
Service has been trying to construct a hard- 
surfaced road traversing the park, so that the 
area would fulfill the function Congress in- 
tended for it. Since 1971, the Montana Wild- 
life Federation and the Montana Wilderness 
Association have been seizing upon every 
flimsy excuse imaginable to throw up admin- 
istrative and legal impediments to the com- 
pletion of the transpark road. 

Meanwhile, the general public is being de- 
nied passenger car access to what is right- 
fully theirs, and the wildlife and wilderness 
types continue to enjoy it in relative solitude, 
without distraction from those who cannot 
afford four wheel drive vehicles, 

The public soon will tire of this kind of 
selfishness and obstructionism and will pres- 
sure our lawmakers to make drastic changes 
in the environmental laws. At that time, the 
responsible people in the conservation move- 
ment will have lost a tremendous opportunity 
to make a significant contribution to our 
society and the movement will have defeated 
itself. 


A NATIONAL ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, our 
country is going through the worst eco- 
nomic crisis in more than 30 years. 

And, this crisis is even more serious 
than any economic facts can describe. 

The American people no longer be- 
lieve that our economic policymakers 
know how to keep a stable economy grow- 
ing. The American people are coming to 
fear that their economy is out of con- 
trol—and that no one is capable of doing 
anything about it. They are suffering the 
disillusion of falling expectations in the 
face of rising costs for all goods and 
services. 

I reject this pessimism because it is 
wrong, terribly wrong. The plain fact is 
that economic distress, and this sense of 
growing despair, mainly reflect a sorry 
record of gross economic mismanage- 
ment. 

Certainly difficult international eco- 
nomic problems have developed since 
1970, notably the shocks and dislocations 
of the fourfold rise in the price of oil 
imposed by the OPEC cartel. But our 
response to those severe problems was 
not dictated by some mysterious “higher 
law.” 
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On the contrary, the particular poli- 
cies that the administration picked to 
deal with our problems, and the manner 
in which these nostrums were imple- 
mented, are in major respects respon- 
sible for the depth and length of our eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Let us look at the record. 

I. HOW DID WE GET INTO THIS MESS? 


In 1969, when the Republican admin- 
istration took over, unemployment was 
down to a level of about 3.5 percent, but 
consumer prices were already rising at an 
annual rate of 5 to 6 percent. 

Inflation was a threat and called for 
restraint in national economic policy. 

The administration talked moderation, 
but adopted policies that hit the economy 
hard—and put us into a recession that 
lasted through the end of 1970. 

What did that recession accomplish? 

Unemployment rose to 6 percent by 
early 1971. Squeezed by tight-money pol- 
icy, the stock and bond markets slumped 
badly, accompanied by two near-panics 
in the monetary system. 

The housing industry and business in- 
vestment stagnated for 2 years. 

What about inflation? 

Prices kept rising at about the same 
rate as before. Unemployment remained 
stubbornly around 6 percent. The econ- 
omy sputtered through the first half of 
1971. 

The administration’s game plan was 
abandoned and a new economic policy 
was set in place: The dollar was deval- 
ued; price controls were imposed; and a 
sizable package of personal and business 
tax cuts—chiefiy benefiting the rich— 
was proposed and adopted. 

Thus, in the second half of 1971, with 
a national election approaching, the ad- 
ministration engineered a boom. And 
we got that boom in 1972—aided and 
abetted by a monetary policy revised for 
the occasion to stimulate investment. 

The 1969-71 period of recession and 
stagnation may be put down to old Re- 
publican bad habits. But the 1972 boom 
was no accident. The administration 
chose a combination of policies which 
would overprime the economy right be- 
fore the election—despite the obvious 
risks involved. 

What happened? A glowing economy 
burst into flames. 

The administration’s boom was much 
too strong. Inflationary pressures were 
building up in world commodity markets. 
By mid-1972, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of capacity utilization for major 
materials showed that commodity in- 
dustries were moving into dangerous in- 
fiationary territory. But in the political 
atmosphere of 1972, these warning signs 
were ignored and the boom was allowed 
to run unchecked until the election was 
in hand. 

Against this same background, the ad- 
ministration arranged the infamous Rus- 
sian wheat deal—without even consult- 
ing the Department of Agriculture’s own 
Economic Research Service. Wholesale 
food prices soared well into the double- 
digit range for the last half of 1972. 

After the election, the administration 
had two choices: to cope intelligently 
with the real causes of domestic and 
worldwide inflationary pressures; or to 
return simply to the heavy hand of se- 
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vere monetary and fiscal restraint—to 
another planned recession. 

And planned recession was again the 
choice. 

I grant that the policymakers had no 
easy choices in 1973. Food prices, seri- 
ously aggravated by the Russian wheat 
deal, were in a hyperinflationary stage, 
and industrial raw materials were like- 
wise under severe worldwide price pres- 
sures. This made the job of effective price 
control extraordinarily difficult—but it 
made that job all the more necessary. 

As the impact of the OPEC cartel's 
fourfold increase in oil prices was first 
hitting the economy, the administration 
with, let it be frankly said, the coopera- 
tion of a majority in the Congress, 
pushed for the total dismantling of price 
and wage controls. Phase II had been 
jettisoned in favor of a Rube Goldberg 
contraption called phase III. That fooled 
no one, and soon gave way to the freeze 
and the final spasm of phase IV. 

With price and wage controls effec- 
tively out of operation, the Federal Re- 
serve squeezed the money supply harder 
than ever. By mid-1973, the same old 
medicine had produced the same old re- 
sults—we were on our way to stagnation, 
recession, and depression. 

But we also faced critical shortages, 
skyrocketing interest rates, and a power- 
ful inflationary wave compounded by 
speculative inventory buying to beat in- 
evitable price increases. The inventory 
boom, at bottom a matter of hedging 
against price increases, recreated a severe 
scarcity atmosphere while in fact the real 
economy of production and consumption 
was actually declining. 

With recession and inflation eating 
away at the American consumer's pur- 
chasing power, a depressed securities 
market, an essentially bankrupted hous- 
ing and real estate industry, and a 
threatened panic in the financial and 
credit structures, what did we get? We 
got more of a suffocating tight money 
policy that was terribly destructive, in- 
appropriate, and irrelevant to the real 
problems we faced. 

Planned recession or depression is al- 
ways an appalling answer to the prob- 
lems of inflation; it was clearly disastrous 
in 1973 and 1974. 

Our inflation comes from shifting com- 
modity and food price increases to the 
consumer, and the consequent necessity 
for compensating wage increases. This 
is a cost-push inflation. 

Our economy has not been suffering 
from demand infiation—from too much 
money chasing too few goods. It is a com- 
monplace of elementary economics that 
severe demand control is neither neces- 
sary nor helpful against cost-push infla- 
tion. 

Even the rocketing interest rates the 
administration enforced could not stop 
oil price rises. Nor could they stop spring 
floods or relieve the summer drought in 
mid-America that caused the disappoint- 
ing harvests of 1974. 

But tight money and severe demand 
control have brought us the downward 
spiral toward depression, with virtually 
no help in fighting inflation. 

It was the gross mismanagement of 
our economic policies, not economic 
events, that turned difficult problems into 
a grave crisis. 
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In fact, the team that has controlled 
economic policy for the past 6 years cre- 
ated chaos where they could have been 
order, and has created a cycle of its own, 
engraved in the wild, erratic swings that 
characterized its record since 1969. It 
was the most incompetent trapeze act in 
history. 

To summarize: 

First, we had excessive restraint in 
1969-70, to “break inflation.” That 
brought stagnation and recession. Then 
we had the opposite: massive stimulus 
to produce an economic boom for the 
1972 election. Together with the Russian 
wheat deal, these gave us the surging 
inflation of 1973. 

Then, with controls abandoned, we got 
another dose of severe restraint and 
planned recession to “break inflation.” 
Now we are plunging toward depression. 

No wonder that national confidence 
has eroded. No wonder that so many 
Americans feel that things are out of 
control. 

But it is mismanagement that is to 
blame, not the fates. 

Had our economic policies been guided 
by a strong, steady hand, had we avoided 
the pitfalls of obsolete economic dogma 
and erratic swings, much needless suffer- 
ing could have been avoided—despite 
the energy crisis, food and commodity 
scarcities, and the monetary problems 
created by the drain of oi] dollars to 
OPEC. 

We are still blessed with a strong, pro- 
ductive, dynamic economy. With vigor- 
ous, steady leadership we can achieve a 
satisfactory and sustainable rate of 


growth. Above all, we can restore the 
faith of the American people in their 
future. 

But there are a number of things that 
we must do—and that we must do now. 


II, WHAT WE MUST DO Now 


We cannot condemn our people and 
economy to recession and depression. We 
cannot afford to see another two million 
Americans put out of work, and thou- 
sands of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses in bankruptcy. We cannot toler- 
ate the sacrifice of $140 billion worth of 
needed goods and services—in housing, 
clothing, transportation, and energy— 
that will go unproduced this year unless 
we turn the depression tide now. 

We can turn the depression tide, and 
reduce inflationary pressures, if we pur- 
sue bold policies based on a reasoned and 
systematic definition of our national pri- 
orities. 

Hopefully, with the cooperation of the 
President, we can act quickly, because 
each day of delay and inaction allows 
our economy to plunge deeper, makes 
even stronger the medicine necessary to 
avoid the hardening of our economic 
arteries. 

It also must be clear by now that our 
national commitment to full employ- 
ment—that there be jobs for all who seek 
them—does not require us to sacrifice 
other important goals. Where conflicts 
appear, we can find solutions that do not 
sacrifice one goal in the name of the 
other. Certainly there is no intrinsic con- 
flict between full employment economic 
growth and a clean environment. Nor do 
we have to default on our responsibili- 
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ties to the rest of the world in order to 
maintain living standards at home. 

The American people are clearly ready 
to fight depression and inflation; they 
will support tough programs to conserve 
our resources, improve our environment 
and meet our international responsibili- 
ties. But the programs offered must be 
fair and sensible and give promise of the 
better future that is still within our 
grasp. 

ENERGY AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


Last week I outlined a comprehensive 
energy program which has evolved from 
initiatives I advanced before the Arab 
embargo. That program proposes a 4- 
year schedule for reducing oil consump- 
tion and oil imports, utilizing: 

First. A national energy conservation 
policy to build a lower growth rate for 
energy consumption into the fabric of 
the economy; 

Second. Emergency standby legislation 
to cope with any future embargo; 

Third. A national strategic stockpile 
of oil; 

Fourth. Price controls on domestic oil 
and gas, at levels independent of OPEC; 

Fifth. Revision of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Act to accelerate development, 
provide greater State participation and 
increase the Federal role in exploration; 

Sixth. Development and production of 
oil reserves at Elk Hills, and rapid ex- 
ploration of Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 in Alaska; 

Seventh. A National Energy Produc- 
tion Board to coordinate and accelerate 
development of the OCS and naval petro- 
leum reserves, and to overcome materials, 
equipment, and transport bottlenecks in 
production of oil, gas, and coal. 

This energy program will slow the 
growth of fuel consumption and restore 
the growth and development of domestic 
energy supplies. Moreover, it will avoid 
the disruptive shock to our economy— 
and to our people—of further drastic, 
inflationary price increases for energy, 
and everything that uses energy, that are 
built in to the administration’s current 
proposals, 

The pursuit of energy security does not 
require us to forgo economic security, 
still less does the pursuit of energy inde- 
pendence compel us to commit economic 
suicide. 

It must be noted that the $45 billion 
direct burden from the combination of 
tariff, excise tax, and price decontrol em- 
bodied in the administration proposals 
would aggravate both inflation and reces- 
Sion. The only significant beneficiaries 
would appear to be the oil companies, 
whose profits would be further swollen— 
while the cost of living would go up by an 
average of $800 a year for each American 
family. 

The administration has announced re- 
peatedly that it wants to return to “the 
free market”; that it opposes all energy 
price controls, rationing, and the alloca- 
tion of fuels. In fact, however, the mar- 
ket interventions that administration has 
proposed—in the form of tariffs, crude oil 
taxes, excise taxes on natural gas, reduc- 
tion in the corporate income tax, a mas- 
sive across-the-board investment tax 
credit, and a price guarantee for energy 
producers—are very major and, I fear, 
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permanent interventions which will have 
cruel consequences for the average Amer- 
ican consumer. 

The administration should understand 
that we do not now have a free market 
in energy. We have not had a free mar- 
ket for decades. Import controls, pro- 
rationing, and special tax privileges, 
among other things, have prevented a 
free market. 

Today, the OPEC cartel, not the mar- 
ketplace, dictates world oil prices. Under 
the administration’s program, OPEC will 
dictate all domestic energy prices. 

I hope we will soon see the day when 
market intervention in any form—tar- 
iffs, taxes, price, allocations, or ration- 
ing—will not be necessary. Meanwhile, 
however, we will need transitional pro- 
grams to insure equity, to maintain in- 
dependence in foreign policy, and to es- 
tablish the preconditions for restoration 
of free-market pricing. The administra- 
tion’s program does not match the 
standards against which the transition 
must be judged, 

In addition to the energy program I 
have proposed, I believe that Congress 
and the administration must together 
take the following immediate steps to put 
the American people and the American 
economy back to work. 

We need to cut taxes, especially for 
people at lower income levels, in order 
to lift the unfair burden from those who 
have been hardest hit by inflation and 
recession and who are least able to bear 
it. And we need to stimulate economic 
recovery quickly and directly. 

The clear need for an immediate and 
substantial tax cut is now recognized by 
all, even, it appears, by the economic 
policymakers in the Nixon-Ford admin- 
istration who have always opted for be- 
nign inertia in the face of economic 
catastrophe and subscribe to the dogma 
that hardship and deprivation are good 
for the soul of America’s working peo- 
ple, the poor, and the deprived. 

Last week I introduced legislation for 
an immediate tax cut and refund policy 
that will provide: 

First. A lump sum refund from the 
U.S. Treasury to all wage earners in an 
amount equal to 2 percent of the indi- 
vidual or family’s 1974 adjusted gross 
income up to a maximum base of $13,200. 
This will immediately benefit American 
consumers in a total amount of approx- 
imately $11 billion. 

Second. An ongoing tax credit or re- 
fund to each wage earner in an amount 
equal to 3 percent of the individual’s or 
family’s current adjusted gross income, 
up to the maximum base of $14,000, 
retroactive to January 1, 1975. This will 
provide approximately $18 billion in 
needed tax relief in 1975. 

This tax cut will be distributed as a 
direct refund to those whose incomes are 
so low that they pay no income tax, or 
whose tax payments are less than the al- 
lowable tax credit. Other taxpayers will 
be granted the new tax credit through 
the income tax withholding system. By 
providing tax relief throughout the 
year, this program would permit fam- 
ilies to meet their daily needs and to plan 
their own budgets on an ongoing basis. 

This legislation will have the effect of 
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reducing by 50 percent the heavy, re- 
gressive burden of the flat-rate social se- 
curity payroll taxes, without in any way 
intruding on the social security system 
itself. 

With this tax cut we will bring help 
to those Americans who most need help 
to meet their daily needs for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—whose spending will 
stimulate the economy most directly. In 
addition, this tax rebate will effectively 
contribute to dampening inflation in at 
least three important ways. 

First. By stimulating consumer de- 
mand, the volume of output in depressed 
industries will rise. With higher rates of 
production unit costs decline and reduce 
upward pressure on prices. 

Second. This tax credit or refund will 
immediately increase the actual take- 
home pay of American workers by about 
$11 billion from the lump sum rebate for 
1974, and by about $18 billion in 1975. 
Given the sense of national responsibil- 
ity which most labor unions have amply 
displayed during the past 6 years, while 
inflation drained payrolls faster than 
new wage agreements could restore 
them, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that this increase in take-home pay will 
induce a degree of restraint in this year’s 
wage . I am confident that 
real tax relief, clearly perceived as be- 
ing fairly distributed, provides one key 
element in an atmosphere of trust that 
will encourage American labor to main- 
tain its remarkably praiseworthy con- 
cern for the national interest. 

Third. Because this kind of tax cut 
will effectively stimulate economic activ- 
ity, reduce unemployment, increase per- 
sonal and business incomes, it will bring 
an expansion in the national tax base 
instead of the contraction we otherwise 
face—and Government tax revenues au- 
tomatically will increase. 

We must recognize that we face a 
Federal budget deficit of huge propor- 
tion even if we do nothing. We will not 
be creating a budget deficit by imple- 
menting a tax cut now. Rather, we will 
be establishing the groundwork from 
which we can more quickly move from 
budget deficit to full-employment bal- 
ance. All it takes is enough vision to see 
2, 3, and 4 years ahead, instead of con- 
centrating obsessively on the present. 

I regard this tax cut as only the first 
step on the long road to restructuring 
our whole tax system in the direction of 
greater equity and fairness, and toward 
providing further significant tax relief 
for low-income Americans. 

Finally, the cost to our Federal Treas- 
ury of this kind of tax cut can and, I 
predict, will be made up this year and in 
the years following not only by economic 
growth, but also by meaningful tax re- 
form. It is my hope and belief that in 
both Houses and on both sides of the 
aisle, my colleagues in this Congress will 
support real tax reform—reform that is 
long overdue, that is essential to the 
restoration of public confidence in our 
Government and in our enterprise 
system. 

Capital gains, percentage depletion, 
accelerated depreciation, estate and in- 
heritance taxes—all aspects of our Fed- 
eral tax system—will be carefully scru- 
tinized and finally acted upon. In the 
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months ahead, we can move with equit- 
able deliberation on the major overhaul 
which our tax structure needs. But I 
submit that we must move immediately 
on the tax cut I have proposed. 

The Nation’s No. 1 priority is simple: 
stop the downward spiral and move our 
people from the unemployment lines to 
the production lines. 

We know the tax cut I propose is right. 
We know it will increase the fairness of 
our whole system. We know it will help 
our people, our business and our Nation. 

The tax cut I propose for immediate 
enactment will bring fair, equitable, and 
immediate relief to American consumers 
and will help stimulate the economy. But 
we can and must do more. 

Second. Housing construction is not 
only a pivotal sector of our economy, and 
among the hardest hit by an erratic, mis- 
guided monetary policy, but it involves 
basic social issues of key importance in 
our national life. 

From the current depression level of 
about 900,000 housing starts annually, 
we must move as quickly as possible to a 
minimum of 2.6 million new and reha- 
bilitated homes. The combined level of 
new starts and rehabilitated housing will 
have to be maintained at at least 2.6 mil- 
lion per year for many years to meet 
our most pressing housing needs, and to 
provide a foundation for revitalizing our 
cities. 

We have fallen so far behind in meet- 
ing this urgent national priority, at enor- 
mous social and economic cost to all 
Americans, that it will take more than 
easier credit conditions to achieve the 
replacement of substandard housing with 
decent accommodations and to add suit- 
able units at rents and costs that people 
can afford. 

From experience, we know that on- 
again, off-again housing programs and 
erratic monetary policy have kept this 
vital industry on a very costly and de- 
structive roller coaster. Producers and 
suppliers of basic building materials have 
been unable to plan ahead for efficient 
and economically sound operations be- 
cause of the volatile nature of the in- 
dustry’s history. The introduction of both 
new technology and increased capacity 
has been inhibited. Labor unions, even 
in periods of peak employment, have 
resisted opening their rolls to new en- 
trants for fear of the slack—and unem- 
ployment—that could appear at almost 
any time. Building costs consequently 
have risen more sharply and output has 
been restricted because the industry 
never had the opportunity to look ahead 
with any real degree of certainty. 

I propose, therefore, that we set an 
annual goal of 2 million new and reha- 
bilitated safe, sanitary, well-designed 
homes for middle- and low-income 
Americans as the basic floor for our 
housing industry. 

This is one key area in which a care- 
fully administered tax incentive pro- 
gram — accelerated depreciation — can 
help attract needed private capital re- 
sources and skills. But tax incentives 
alone are not likely to encourage ade- 
quate middle- and low-income housing. 
However, with the mortgage guarantees 
and special interest subsidies for con- 
struction and permanent financing that 
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spurred middle- and low-income housing 
in the past—under a variety of Housing 
and Urban Development Department 
programs that now should be tightened 
and improved—we could make a signifi- 
cant start. 

For middle- and low-income housing, 
I propose a 5-year program of variable 
interest subsidies, beginning with $4 bil- 
lion in the first year, administered so as 
to achieve our urgent national goals in 
housing. 

We would, of course, continue and en- 
courage the new experimental program 
involving direct housing allowances for 
low-income people and pursue maximum 
cooperation with State and local housing 
authorities. 

I am confident that in an expanding 
economy and unburdened by grossly ex- 
cessive interest rates, an additional one- 
half million housing units and more can 
be produced by the industry without spe- 
cial tax or credit subsidy. But in tandem 
with the Federal Reserve System, we 
would expect the operations of Fanny 
Mae, Ginny Mae, and Freddy Mac—es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the 
secondary mortgage market—to expand 
as required. 

I would emphasize, however, that the 
incentive programs I propose, which are 
hardly new or revolutionary, demand the 
services of the best and most sensitive 
professional administrators. Community 
interests and needs, environmental im- 
pact, design criteria, financial and man- 
agement policies, all must be given full 
and effective consideration with special 
effort to learn from the mistakes of the 
past. The benefits to our people, to our 
economy, and to the social fabric of the 
Nation clearly warrant this effort on a 
sustained and realistic basis. It is a task 
for long-distance runners, not sprinters. 

Third. I shall soon also introduce legis- 
lation that will provide immediately for 
a selective business investment tax credit 
of 10 percent to encourage investment 
spending to help meet clear and pressing 
national priorities. 

I am opposed to across-the-board in- 
vestment tax credits. They offer unnec- 
essary and indiscriminate windfalls to 
industry without adequate regard to na- 
tional needs or priorities. As across-the- 
board benefits, they also are of question- 
able effectiveness in bringing forth new 
capital outlays that would not otherwise 
be made. 

The administration’s tax proposals pro- 
vide an additional $5 or more billions 
increase in across-the-board investment 
tax credits. I submit that the program 
can be applied selectively, with greater 
effect in terms of meeting national needs 
and priorities. Moreover, the same $5 or 
more billions additional revenue loss the 
administration is willing to absorb, could 
be better used to stimulate a revival in 
housing construction for middle- and 
low-income families, and to other press- 
ing social needs which also coincide with 
our goal of stimulating the economy and 
cutting the number of jobless Americans. 

The selective investment tax credit 
which I shall propose will be limited to 
certain specific industry sectors whose 
growth in capacity and output we clearly 
want to encourage beyond what imper- 
fect market forces would permit. By mak- 
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ing the investment tax credit selective, 
those sectors we wish to encourage will 
have a differential advantage in the capi- 
tal markets and their growth will tend 
to be facilitated. 

For example, recent events have seri- 
ously undermined the ability of investor- 
owned electric utilities to attract the 
large amounts of new capital required to 
finance additions to capacity that our 
economy needs. Substantial cutbacks in 
projects already started and planned now 
pose a threat of near-term power short- 
ages that can stunt our economic growth. 

Also, we still face shortages and re- 
newed bottlenecks in a number of pri- 
mary processing industries which were 
one of the chief sources of recent infla- 
tionary pressure. Because they lacked at- 
tractiveness to the investment markets, 
as a result of a variety of conditions in- 
cluding the costs of pollution control and 
abatement, they were unable to expand 
significantly in the past 10 years. As a 
consequence, our economy ran out of 
primary processing capacity in metals, 
glass, chemicals, paper, lumber, and rub- 
ber, long before our resources as a whole 
were being fully utilized. 

To eliminate potential supply bottle- 
necks that could impose a real limit on 
our economic growth, and the infla- 
tionary pressures to which they give rise, 
the selective investment tax credit would 
be extended to such of those primary 
processing industries whose capacity 
growth still lags behind our needs for 
the years ahead. 

Certainly, too, other areas of high na- 
tional priority such as waste recycling 
and pollution controls should be encour- 
aged by this investment tax credit which 
can help facilitate their expansion. 

By moving now to help remove the 
threats of renewed shortages in critical 
industrial areas, we will be effectively 
limiting inflationary pressures in the 
years ahead, By encouraging greater in- 
vestment in other selected areas of high 
national priority we shall be moving to 
improve our environment and the quality 
of life in America. 

A selective investment tax credit can 
be justified and supported on these im- 
portant grounds, 

Fourth. This selective investment tax 
credit also would be applied to specific 
new capital outlays in the automobile in- 
dustry—not for the building of addi- 
tional production capacity, but to facili- 
tate the transformation of the industry 
so that it will better serve the public 
interest. 

We wish to encourage the industry to 
retool for a shift from big, heavy gas- 
guzzlers to safe, smaller, durable, and 
more economical automobiles and to ex- 
pand its involvement with improved 
modes of mass transit. We also want to 
encourage diversification of its produc- 
tion capabilities into new product lines 
that are in short supply, such as, for 
example, oil drilling and related equip- 
ment. 

The personal income tax cut I pro- 
pose, and the increased consumer spend- 
ing anticipated as a result, will, of course, 
improve auto sales and production. But 
automakers will need added incentives 
to attract the substantial capital required 
for retooling and for diversifying their 
production capabilities. 
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I propose, therefore, to couple the in- 
vestment tax credit for the automobile 
industry with a requirement that all new 
automobiles produced, beginning with 
the 1978 model year, be capable of 
achieving a minimum of 20 miles per 
gallon of gas in normal city driving. 

Fifth. We must establish a Temporary 
National Emergency Finance Corpora- 
tion to help meet the emergency capi- 
tal needs of industry and business. 

The Government's misguided reliance 
on a suffocating monetary policy to 
fight inflation, has brought major sec- 
tors of the economy—medium- and 
small-sized manufacturers, service com- 
panies, along with airlines and rail- 
roads—into deep financial trouble, face 
to face with the possibility of collapse 
and failure. The result? Pervasive dis- 
locations, increased mass unemploy- 
ment, disruption of essential services, 
and dangerous stress on financial insti- 
tutions. In a word, depression. 

‘These enterprises need emergency help 
and they need it now. 

Investor-owned electric utility com- 
panies also need emergency help. Espe- 
cially hard hit by the combination of 
quadrupled fuel prices and record-high 
interest costs, their earnings have been 
sharply reduced and their ability to at- 
tract equity investment or to borrow 
funds for needed capacity expansion has 
been severely restricted. 

The Temporary National Emergency 
Finance Corporation, which I propose 
should be established immediately, would 
be authorized to guarantee loans, to serve 
as a lender of last resort, and in certain 
prescribed circumstances, to make equity 
investments. Standards would be estab- 
lished to insure that only those endeav- 
ors that show clear evidence of sound 
future prospects, and whose continuance 
is consistent with the national interest, 
would receive help. 

The Temporary National Emergency 
Finance Corporation is not intended to, 
and will not become an instrument for 
bailing out inefficient managements, un- 
economic enterprises, or activities of 
questionable social value. Moreover, any 
assistance to major U.S. corporations 
will, as now, be subject to specific con- 
eressional approval. 

The Temporary National Emergency 
Finance Corporation will be authorized 
by statute to guarantee up to 90 percent 
of approved loans made in the market 
on terms and conditions which it con- 
siders feasible and appropriate. It also 
will be empowered to borrow funds in the 
open market against the credit of the 
U.S. Government, subject to annual au- 
thorizations by the Congress. 

By offering emergency loan guaran- 
tees, direct loans or equity investment 
where indicated—essentially as was done 
by the old Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration from 1933 to 1953—the Tempo- 
rary National Emergency Finance Cor- 
poration will contribute directly to the 
renewal of investor and lender confidence 
not only in the enterprises aided, but in 
the economy generally. Our financial in- 
stitutions, private investors, and other 
sources of investment and loan capital 
will be encouraged to play their full part 
in the renewed growth of our economy. 

Sixth. Because we must curb inflation 
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now, along with the major tax cut and 
investment stimulants I propose, which 
will channel the depression tide into re- 
newed and sustainable economic growth, 
we must adopt standby price and income 
controls. 

There are many who say price and 
income controls have been discredited. 
They say controls create bottlenecks and 
distort the free marketplace and do more 
harm than good. 

I agree—if we judge controls by that 
series of erratic abortive phases orches- 
trated by President Nixon and his ad- 
visers between August of 1971 and mid- 
1973. 

Controls were never given a chence. 
They became an open invitation to big 
business to grab today, and wait for 
windfalls tomorrow. Those controls were 
unfair, politically influenced, and poorly 
administered. 

I believe that the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability needs and should be given 
the muscle of standby controls now to 
curb price and income excesses that could 
appear in the transition months ahead. 
I believe that Presidential “jaw-boning” 
would thus be made more credible and 
the need for actual resort to controls 
minimized. 

However, if and when the need to im- 
plement the price and/or income controls 
develops, or where price rollbacks are in 
order, the controls should be fairly, firmly 
and consistently applied. The Council on 
Wage and Price Stability also should 
now be given the authority to subpena 
price and cost data, and the authority 
to impose reasonable delays pending final 
judgment on such price and income in- 
creases which it deems inflationary and 
unjustified. 

But standby controls are imperative 
for even more fundamental . reasons. 
While I believe in the efficacy and value 
of free markets in determining resource 
allocations, and in the importance of the 
spirit of free enterprise in a free society, 
we must recognize that there are many 
instances in which markets are not freely 
competitive and where the free market 
principle is simply a bad joke. 

We know, for example, that in im- 
portant segments of American industry, 
free markets do not exist. In their re- 
spective areas, four corporations control 
99 percent of vehicle output, 96 percent 
of aluminum output, 80 percent of cigar- 
ette production, 72 percent of the soap 
and detergent market, and so on. We 
have seen the proliferation of conglomer- 
ates and multinational corporations and 
the continued concentration of irrespon- 
sible economic power in their hands. 

Virtually all economists concede that 
the usual consequences of such concen- 
trations of market power include higher 
prices, smaller output, and more sub- 
stantial marketing and advertising out- 
lays than those generated in competitive 
markets. These private economic feu- 
dalities, unchecked or inadequately 
checked, have been a persistent struc- 
tural source of inflation. 

Largely as a result of these concen- 
trations of market power, some strong 
unions are able to extract contract set- 
tlements substantially in excess of real- 
ized or prospective productivity gains. 
Their employers simply pass on to the 
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consumers their higher labor costs plus 
an additional profit markup. In short, 
the American consumer pays higher 
prices because the corporate giants have 
and use the power to extract prices and 
profits higher than those that truly free 
markets would allow them. 

Theoretically, our antitrust laws should 
have prevented such developments. But, 
in practice, the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts seem to have as their major func- 
tion the performance of occasional cere- 
monial rites that may reassure the public 
but allow the economic giants peacefully 
to increase their market power at the 
expense of the consumer, small business- 
men, and the national interest. 

Our antitrust laws and the machinery 
for their enforcement need thorough re- 
view. What we need, and what I pro- 
pose is a major new study of monopoly 
power and administered pricing in the 
American economy. We shall carefully 
reexamine all pertinent aspects of anti- 
trust policy as practiced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and regulatory agencies. 

While that may take 5 years and & 
battery of computers, right now, both 
the Executive and the Congress have a 
duty to the American consumer—a duty 
to monitor and, when necessary, to sub- 
stitute price fixing in the public interest 
for price fixing in pursuit of private gain. 
Standby price and income controls are 
a step to meet that responsibility. 

Ill, IMPROVE OUR ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE FOR 
THE LONG HAUL 


The immediate action program I am 
proposing is motivated by two important 
principles: First, the principle that co- 
herent attention to national economic 
priorities will help us move from reces- 
sion-depression to a sustainable rate of 
economic growth—to avoid the painful, 
costly, and disruptive cycles of “boom” 
and “bust”; second, the principle that 
achieving greater economic equality will 
help us realize both greater social justice 
and greater economic stability. 

But our national priorities, responsi- 
bilities, and commitments extend over 
a broader front and a longer time hori- 
zon. I would emphasize again that we 
do not have to sacrifice environmental 
goals in order to achieve and sustain 
economic growth. It is clearly in the Na- 
tion’s long-term interest to meet the 
short-term costs that may be involved 
rather than to sacrifice one important 
goal in the name of the other. 

Strip mining is an example. We need 
strip mining for greater coal production 
to provide energy for growth. We recog- 
nize that the cost of reclaiming and re- 
storing strip-mined landscape will in- 
crease the cost of strip mining. But we 
consider that short-term cost clearly 
worthwhile—less costly in the long run 
than foregoing the needed coal or devas- 
tating our land. 

Similarly, the balance-of-payments 
problem created by OPEC, coupled with 
high unemployment, makes it tempting 
to turn toward restrictive international 
trade policies. We must temporarily im- 
prove our situation at the expense of our 
friends and allies. But we know, from 
experience, that we would ultimately face 
the specter of competitive currency de- 
valuations and restrictive trade policies 
by our trading partners—the same 
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“beggar-thy-neighbor” approach as in 
the 1930's, which could succeed only in 
destroying a coherent world economy 
which took more than 20 years to create. 

To allow OPEC thus to destroy the in- 
ternational economy of the industrial 
world, in the long run, would be far more 
costly than even the extortionate in- 
creases in oil payments with which we 
now are faced. Moreover, we know that 
appropriate monetary and fiscal policies 
can enable us to attain full employment 
and satisfactory economic growth despite 
balance-of-payments deficits. 

Nor would it make longrun sense for 
us now to deny humanitarian aid to 
starving people in the world in an at- 
tempt to minimize our own shortrun food 
problems. 

What chance for peace and stability in 
a world where starvation is a widespread 
and imminent threat to so many? 

The long-term need, of course, is for 
major agricultural reform and advances 
in the developing countries. And to devise 
policies and institutions, both national 
and international, to manage scarcity. 
Because of our economic and technologi- 
cal advantages, we must assume a role of 
responsible leadership for without us 
these tasks cannot be accomplished. 

What would we benefit from imposing 
embargoes or quotas on the sale of food 
or fertilizer abroad, despite current 
shortages at home, if in so doing we lose 
the faith and confidence of the world’s 
hungry people—and then have to meet 
the costs of increasing world tension and 
turmoil? 

Given these and other hard challenges 
of the years ahead, the action program I 
am proposing clearly is incomplete. 

Moreover, in a world of dynamic 
change, there is greater need than ever 
to develop an attitude of reasoned, 
thoughtful flexibility, built upon the best 
and most complete flow of essential eco- 
nomic intelligence we can have. 

Right now, despite our rightful pride 
in being a world leader in the field of 
communication and in our ability to 
solve all kinds of technical problems, we 
have no such coherent flow of informa- 
tion and no agency with the resources 
and power to analyze the data in a way 
that can help private industry, labor, and 
the Government make sensible choices 
and decisions based on their real alter- 
natives. 

I propose, therefore, that the existing 
Council of Economic Advisers in the Of- 
fice of the President be charged with 
the responsibility for, and given the re- 
sources to develop and coordinate, the 
kind of systematic information flow and 
analyses that will enable it to get be- 
neath the large aggregates into vital de- 
tails, that will look beyond annual fore- 
casts to more thorough examination of 
the near-term future, 3 to 5 years 
ahead, and to the longer-term, 10 to 20 
years ahead. 

Currently, because of staff and re- 
source limitations, and the regrettable 
failure of succeeding administrations to 
comprehend its vital potential, the 
Council of Economic Advisers is incapa- 
ble of dealing with much more than sum- 
mary and very approximate informa- 
tion on a few short-term issues. Its 
usual concerns are perforce restricted to 
the Government budget in the aggre- 
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gate, certain aspects of taxation, certain 
aspect of monetary policy. There is very 
limited in-house capacity to deal with 
particular problems, to get beneath the 
large aggregates into vital details, or to 
analyze and forecast for more than a 
year or two ahead. 

There is no semblance of an “early 
warning system” that could help us an- 
ticipate the dangers, needs, and oppor- 
tunities that lie just beyond. the year’s 
horizon. 

Properly staffed and supported, an ex- 
panded Council of Economic Advisers— 
freed from the role of Presidential apolo- 
gists—could provide a regular, system- 
atic, detailed description of the current 
state of the economy. It could collect in- 
formation systematically about invest- 
ment, employment, technological, and 
other private sector decisions as well as 
those made by our Government and 
other public bodies. Simply putting to- 
gether such fully coordinated, system- 
atic information and analyzing its impli- 
cations would greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of our system by encouraging and 
facilitating our private and public de- 
cisionmakers to use their capacity, drive, 
and imagination to the benefit of all. 
They would be in a much better position 
to understand and foresee their real 
choices and to choose the best means of 
implementing their priorities. 

These «re not theoretical or specula- 
tive benefits. In fact, the National Com- 
mission on Supplies and Shortages, es- 
tablished by law with complete biparti- 
san support in the Congress and signed 
by the President on September 30, 1974, 
signifies a widefelt need to improve the 
Nations’ economic foresight. It is clearly 
a step in the right direction. But as an- 
other among many agencies of Govern- 
ment, whose areas of purview and inter- 
est are inextricably linked by the overall 
interdependence of all sectors of the 
economy, it cannot alone fill the infor- 
mation gap. Its function belongs prop- 
erly in the new Council of Economic Ad- 
visers where foresight on supplies and 
shortages can be integrated with a com- 
plete and systematic flow of economic 
intelligence on which we can act. 

Similarly, the things we must do in the 
areas of manpower training and develop- 
ment, mass transit, the revitalization of 
our cities, a new national food policy, 
making public service employment work, 
reorganization of the national rail net- 
work, rationalizing and scrapping out- 
dated Federal regulatory processes which 
inhibit efficiency and increase costs and 
prices—all of these and more, to be in- 
telligently pursued, require, indeed de- 
mand, the kind of data and analyses 
which only an expanded Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers could provide. 

All the separate strands of information 
and analysis must be brought together 
in a coherent exposition that will help 
us define our choices and priorities with 
better understanding of their implica- 
tions—not only for the immediate pres- 
ent, but for the years ahead. 

I consider the immediate implementa- 
tion of an expanded and improved Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers virtually as im- 
portant to the national interest as any- 
thing that has been or will be proposed 
to improve our economy’s performance. 
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I am confident that there will be a bi- 
partisan support for such a move. I am 
equally confident that if the administra- 
tion refuses to propose such a program, 
the vital functions of the program will be 
absorbed by appropriate congressional 
committees and agencies. 

I believe that the action program I 
propose, properly implemented, will 
prove to be firm, fair, and consistent with 
our needs for fundamental economic 
reform. I believe that, in the perspective 
of the next 3 years, it will not only res- 
cue us from economic disintegration, but 
curb and reduce inflationary pressures. 
In short, I believe that it will increase 
the efficiency, the productivity and the 
equity of our national community, at the 
same time that it helps us better to meet 
the full range of our domestic and inter- 
national responsibilities and commit- 
ments. 


THE SOVIET ENERGY DEAL 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
have here an article from yesterday's 
Washington Post announcing that “con- 
gressional opposition has dealt a heavy 
blow to a proposed Soviet-Japanese- 
American deal involving billions of dol- 
lars for development of a gas field in 
eastern Siberia.” 

I certainly hope we have dealt a heavy 
blow to this ill-advised project. When the 
Export-Import Bank bill was considered 
by the Senate late last year, the vote was 
81 to 9 on my motion to insist on a pro- 
vision requiring prior congressional ap- 
proval before any U.S. Government com- 
mitment to a Soviet energy deal occurs. 
That vote clearly demonstrated the deep 
feeling in the Senate that any project of 
this magnitude, with its obvious strategic 
and foreign policy implications, should 
not be launched by some anonymous loan 
officer in the Eximbank, but should come 
to the Congress for approval. I am glad 
that private sector has apparently re- 
ceived the message implicit in that 81 to 
9 Senate vote, and I hope the Eximbank 
Officials will be equally cautious in taking 
any action in this area. 

I might add that in December during 
debate on the Export-Import Bank bill, 
I specifically stated that there was a 
pending Soviet-American-Japanese en- 
ergy deal, and that its final approval was 
contingent on Eximbank participation. 
At that time, Mr. President, less than 
2 months ago high officials at the 
Eximbank expressed great ignorance 
about any such provision. We now know, 
however, that the Eximbank has been 
involved in planning this energy deal, 
and that should underscore the need for 
close congressional oversight of Bank 
operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HILL IMPERILS THREE-Way SOVIET Gas 

PROJECT 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 

Toryo, February 1—U.S. congressional 
opposition has dealt a heavy blow to a pro- 
posed Soviet-Japanese-American deal involy- 
ing billions of dollars for development of a 
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gas field in eastern Siberia, according to in- 
formed sources here. 

The congressional opposition was expressed 
in the recent trade bill and U.S. Export-Im- 
port bank legislation sharply limiting of- 
cial loans and guarantees for development 
of Soviet natural resources. The subsequent 
Soviet abrogation of Russo-American trade 
agreements was a further impediment to 
large-scale American financing. 

Japanese and U.S. sources said the Jap- 
anese government has decided not to pro- 
ceed in major Siberian energy projects with- 
out the participation of the United States. 
While ostensibly based on the need to share 
the iarge capital outlays and obtain U.S. 
technology, the more important underlying 
reason may be Japan’s desire for the politi- 
cal and economic protection that U.S. par- 
ticipation would imply. A Japanese decision 
to go alone into sensitive Siberian border 
area projects might be upsetting to China. 
Moreover, Tokyo fears that Moscow might 
someday suddenly shut off the flow of energy 
unless the United States is a party to the 
deal. Doubts about U.S. participation in the 
deal come at a time when another three-way 
project, involving $2 billion in foreign credits 
for Siberian oil exploitation, is in doubt for 
other reasons. 

The proposed three-way exploration (and 
later development) of the Yakutsk natural 
gas field in eastern Siberia—which was to 
have been started within a few months— 
is the most promising of the tripartite deals 
to be affected by the recent developments. 
Japan and the Soviet Union signed a proto- 
col here last April setting the terms for large 
Japanese Export-Import Bank loans for the 
natural gas exploration. However, this agree- 
ment was conditional on U.S. participation. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co., the leading pro- 
spective American partner, has passed the 
word that participation is highly unlikely 
without a U.S. Export-Import Bank loan, ac- 
cording to Japanese sources. Earlier El Paso 
had given some hope that it might be able 
to raise its share of the development costs— 
about $100 million—from commercial banks. 

El Paso Gas and Occidental Petroleum Co., 
along with Tokyo Gas Co. on the Japanese 
side, signed a general agreement with Rus- 
sian officials in Paris last November to pro- 
ceed with the Yakutsk gas development. 
However, it was reportedly understood at the 
time that U.S. Export-Import financing 
would probably be necessary for the U.S. 
companies’ participation. 

If the exploratory phase of the Yakutsk 
project is successful, a development phase 
would follow with foreign investments of 
more than $3 billion. In return, the Soviets 
would supply large amounts of natural gas 
over a 20-year period. 

Another large-scale three-way Siberian de- 
velopment proposal, the Tyumen oil project, 
has been in limbo for several months as a 
result of rising cost estimates, declining es- 
timates of the eventual petroleum export 
take. a Russian decision to build a new rail- 
road to transport the oil rather than a less 
militarily sensitive oil pipeline, and ebbing 
US. interests. 

A qualified American business source said 
the Tyumen project is now “about 99 per 
cent dead.” He added, however, that he 
wouldn't be surprised to see it revived some 
day when the international situation 
changes. 

It is not known here to what extent the 
Soviet Union will proceed with the ambitious 
Siberian gas and oil development without 
the help of foreign investment and technol- 
ogy. The Russians are currently preparing 
a new five-year plan, scheduled to begin in 
1976, which had been expected to place im- 
portant emphasis on Siberia developments. 

Despite the sharply diminished prospects 
for Russo-Japanese-American energy deals 
in Siberia, three-way participation appears 
still possible in oil and gas exploration of 
the continental shelf of Sakhalin Island off 
the Soviet east coast. 
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A bilateral agreement signed here this week 
calls for Japanese credits of $100 million in 
return for assured supply of 50 per cent of 
energy resources which might be found. The 
American Gulf Oil Co. has agreed to partici- 
pate in the Japanese exploration company 
if—as expected—Japan hires the Gulf sub- 
sidiary of Geoman to do comprehensive 
technical and management work. 

Gulf is also expected to negotiate with 
the Russians for a separate exporation area 
of its own near the Sakhalin coast. Japan is 
likely to “buy in” as a partner in this ar- 
rangement if it comes to fruition. 


PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC PLAN 
HURTS ELDERLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, since 
President Ford introduced his economic 
proposals, including the oil tax and the 
5-percent ceiling on social security in- 
creases, more and more voices have been 
heard calling out on behalf of our elderly 
citizens. 

One of the most eloquent of these 
voices is that of Nick Thimmesch, writ- 
ing in the Los Angeles Times of Janu- 
ary 18. He points to the worsening plight 
of those on fixed incomes in a time of in- 
fiation and massive increases in the basic 
costs of living. One out of every 10 
Americans is over the age of 65, and their 
very modest standard of living is eroded 
further every day in which we neglect 
their well-being. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Thimmesch’s column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OLDER PEOPLE LEFT OUT IN Forp’s NEw 

EcOoNOMIC PLAN 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

WasHincton.—President Ford, with his 
new economic plan, sets up a Christmas tree 
modestly adorned with goodies, attainable 
if people will accept a bit of sacrifice and 
discipline. 

A first look makes one conclude that our 
older people will have to sacrifice and will 
get few goodies. The majority of our 21 mil- 
lion people over 65 are long accustomed to 
discipline. Despite substantial efforts to make 
life better for our elders, their condition 
isn’t good. 

One feature of the Ford program having 
direct impact on older people is the limit 
put on cost-of-living increases to Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries to 5%. This reasonable 
provision, on which former President Rich- 
ard Nixon and Congress agreed, would have 
had its first effect this year in June Social 
Security payments. It was expected to pro- 
vide a 10% cost-of-living increase, based on 
the price index. 

Since the average Social Security payment 
for a retired worker in 1974 was $187.71, this 
meant there would be an additional $18.71 
in that June check. But now it will be around 
$9.35. The difference means plenty to people 
on low, fixed incomes. Try it sometime, 

As for that income-tax rebate (a goody), 
less than 40% of older people make enough 
to pay income taxes, and even those don’t 
have to pay much. Therefore, the tax cut is a 
morsel for those older people getting it, Ac- 
tually, the inflationary impact of such a mas- 
sive tax rebate to the under-65 segment 
would hurt older people. 

Inflation crushes the budgets of these peo- 
ple. A recent informal survey of 264 older 
people showed an average monthly income 
in June, 1974, of $258. Of this, $125 went 
for rent and utilities, both of which seemed 
destined to be boosted even more, due to 
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Mr. Ford's proposed increased levies on 
energy. 

Moreover, food and transportation costs 
are also likely to be hiked when energy costs 
climb, Inflation hovers over old people like 
death. 

The over 65s haven't been abandoned by 
the U.S. government in the past generation. 

Many economists state that improved So- 
cial Security benefits are dispensed at the 
expense of low-income workers because of 
soaring taxes for Social Security. Currently, 
the tax rate for employer and employee is 
5.85% each and for self-employed 7.9%. In 
1970, the figures were 4.8% and 6.9.% 

Many people retire before 65, and that 
explains why some 38 million Americans get 
regular cash payments on U.S.-sponsored re- 
tirement programs. Another 1.5 million get 
payments from state employee retirement 
systems. Altogether, the federal, state and 
private retirement programs dispense about 
$100 billion annually, a whopping figure. 

Distribution and equity are real problems. 
Many people have paid large amounts into 
private retirement programs and certainly 
shouldn't be penalized for it. Others benefit 
from unusually generous programs under 
union contracts (some are truly exorbitant) 
or through the largesse of systems enacted 
for federal or congressional employees. But 
many private retirement programs are 
skimpy and make life threadbare. 

One woman I know receives a total of 
about $23,000 annually from a collection of 
widow's compensation, retirement and So- 
cial Security programs. She and her late hus- 
band worked a lifetime. 

But another woman I know, who also 
worked a lifetime, as did her late husband, 
collects a total of $2,760 annually. 

The first woman lives nicely in retirement. 
‘The second Hyves on the edge of poverty and 
must take money from her children, some- 
thing she doesn’t like to do. The company for 
which she worked for more than 20 years 
pays her $40 a month pension. Her monthly 
Social Security is about $190. 

Mr. Ford’s proposals won't hurt the first 
woman at all. But they could make life even 
more difficult for the second. 

The Administration understandably can’t 
provide equity for all in such sweeping eco- 
nomic proposals. But for all the Administra- 
tion talk about belt-tightening, some of the 
tightening might occur around older peo- 
ple’s throats. 


IMPACT OF PRESIDENT FORD'S 
FISCAL 1976 HEW BUDGET ON 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Ford’s proposed fiscal 1976 HEW 
budget is a tragic setback for the elderly, 
the sick, and the poor, and a sad attempt 
to shift costs for basic services away 
from the Federal Government onto the 
backs of already financially hard-pressed 
State governments. 

The Federal Government must hold 
down its costs and seek to eliminate un- 
necessary spending—but not at the ex- 
pense of the neediest people in Connecti- 
cut and throughout the Nation—the 
elderly, the sick, and the poor. There are 
other areas in Government where large 
savings can be made and as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, I intend to search out and 
eliminate wasteful and unnecessary Gov- 
ernment programs. This budget com- 
pletely distorts our Nation's priorities. 

The President's proposals, released to- 
day, would cut back on social security 
increases, impose additional cost burdens 
on elderly medicare patients, reduce 
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medicaid health benefits, and social serv- 
ices for the poor, cut back on aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled who are receiv- 
ing SSI benefits, and curtail many im- 
portant health research and manpower 
programs. 

Throughout the President’s budget 
there is an assumption made that the 
States will be able to assume the finan- 
cial burdens which the President’s budg- 
et attempts to shift to the States. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. States like Connecticut simply do 
not have the revenues to assume the 
burdens which the Federal Government 
is dropping. The President’s medicaid 
budget proposal alone will cost Connecti- 
cut $16 million in fiscal 1976. The net 
effect will necessarily be a cutback in 
services. 

I do not think Congress should let this 
happen and I will do everything I can to 
help assure that the old, the sick and the 
poor do not have to bear the full brunt 
of this Nation’s fight against inflation. 

I have made an analysis of the impact 
on Connecticut of parts of the President's 
fiscal 1976 HEW budget proposals. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Under present law social security bene- 
fits are scheduled to increase by 8.7 per- 
cent in July 1975 under the automatic 
escalator provision. The President’s 
budget proposes that the increase be 
held to 5 percent. The escalator clause 
was enacted in 1972 to help assure that 
benefits would keep pace with the cost- 
of-living. 

I am strongly opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which would cause some 
30 million older Americans to fall behind 


-in their fight to keep up with’ the cost - 


of living. Approximately 300,000 older 
Americans would be adversely affected in 
Connecticut by the Ford proposal as the 
following table illustrates: 


Ford 5 

percent 

Present average increase 
monthly cash benefits Present law (June 1975) 


Scheduled 
8.7 percent 


increase 
(une 1975) 


Retired workers.. 
Disabled workers. 


$198 
217 
186 


$188 
06 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME FOR THE 
AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED 


In the SSI program the President pro- 
posed to limit benefit increases to 5 per- 
cent. They are scheduled to go up by 
8.7 percent in July. SSI, enacted in 1972, 
was intended to set minimum benefit 
levels for aged, blind, and disabled per- 
sons who are indigent. The benefits at 
present are minimal at best. Holding 
down the 8.7 percent increases would 
further hurt these people who are al- 
ready hurt the most by inflation. 

In Connecticut this means that over 
21,000 SSI recipients will -fall behind in 
the inflation fight. This includes 9,000 
indigent aged, 258 blind, and 11,789 dis- 
abled persons. 


Ford 

5 percent 
increase 
Uune 1975) 


Scheduled 
8.7 percent 
increase 
(June 1975) 


$159 
238 


SSI monthly benefit 


ceilings Present 


$146 


Single person... 
Serene 219 


Couple... _.- 


$153 
230 
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MEDICARE 

The landmark medicare program, en- 
acted in 1965, provides a limited form of 
health insurance to persons aged 65 and 
over as well as to the disabled and those 
with end-stage kidney disease. 

As hospital costs have risen, older 
Americans are forced to pay more in 
out-of-pocket expenses for health care. 
In fact, because of the gaps in medicare, 
out-of-pocket costs to senior citizens for 
health care were higher last year—$311 
—than they were when medicare went 
into effect—$234. 

Senior citizens haye the least money 
of any segment of society and their 
health needs are heavier. It is cruel to 
impose additional cost burdens on these 
Americans, 

Under medicare a patient is expected 
to pay for the first day of hospital care— 
figured at $84 last year and $92 this 
year. After that the next 59 days of care 
are free. I have already introduced leg- 
islation to freeze the first day copay- 
ment at last year’s $84 level. But the 
President’s new budget proposal would 
add another intolerable burden. 

The budget proposal would make the 
patient pay in full for the first day and 
10 percent for each additional day or 
about $10 a day. This would more than 
double the cost to the patient for an 
average stay. In the Northeast, where 
the average stay is 15 days, the patient 
would have to pay an extra $150—an 
impossibility for many. 

When ex-President Nixon made this 
proposal, no Member in Congress would 
even introduce it. I am confident that 
the proposal will again be defeated and 


as a member of the Senate Finance Suh- 


commitee on Health, I will do everything 
I can to safeguard senior citizens against 
additional medical cost burdens. 

In Connecticut, about 300,000 older 
Americans would be hurt vy the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

MEDICAID 

Medicaid, enacted in 1965, is a program 
which provides health benefits to the 
poor. While administered by the State, 
the Federal Government provides match- 
ing money—in Connecticut’s case on a 
50-50 basis. Connecticut taxpayers pay 
over $70 million for the State portion of 
this program each year with the Federai 
Government paying the other half. The 
program is a major financial burden on 
States such as Connecticut. Now the 
President proposes that the Federal share 
of the program be reduced from 50 to 40 
percent. 

This will cost the State of Connecticut 
$16 million over what it now pays—a fi- 
nancial impossibility in light of our 
State’s present fiscal condition. This 
means that health services to the poor— 
most of whom are children—will have to 
be severely curtailed. This is nothing 
more than an abdication of Federal 
responsibility. Government at all levels 
face financial problems, the Federal 


Government cannot play a shell game 
and cut its losses by shifting Federal 


program costs to the States. 

This proposal would mean a potential 
cutback in services to 189,000 residents of 
Connecticut who are poor and eligible 
for medicaid. The President’s proposal 
would also cut back significantly on den- 
tal services to the medicaid population. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 

The social services program is in- 
tended to provide ancillary services to 
help people on welfare get off and stay 
off welfare. Most Americans on welfare 
want to work rather than remain on the 
dole. Unfortunately, too often the lack of 
essential services such as training and 
day care prevents a person from taking a 
job. In December 1974, Congress enacted 
a social services program which provides 
$2.5 billion in Federal money to be 
matched on a 75 percent Federal—25 per- 
cent State basis. The President signed the 
bill but now wants to cut back the Fed- 
eral share to 65 percent in fiscal 1976 
and to 50 percent in 1977. Like the pro- 
posed medicaid matching reduction, this 
proposal merely attempts to save Federal 
money at the expense of State budgets. 
Such a proposal, if enacted, would dis- 
courage States from putting up money 
for services for the poor. 

The proposal would result in a loss of 
$7.5 million to Connecticut. 

GENERAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

The Federal Government's involve- 
ment in health research through the 
National Institutes of Health has enabled 
American science to push back the fron- 
tiers of knowledge about the cause and 
cures of many diseases. And Federal 
funding has helped local communities 
support a number of new and important 
activities. 

Now, unfortunately, HEW proposes a 
20-percent cut in funding for such im- 
portant programs as neighborhood 
health centers, maternal and child 
health programs, family planning, drug 
abuse and alcoholism, lead-based paint 
poisoning and rat control. In Connecticut 
these programs, especially the ones 
which provide services to residents of 
inner-city areas, will be hard-pressed to 
continue providing the services they now 
provide. The number of Federal dollars 
saved will be more than offset in the in- 
creased costs in terms of sickness, mal- 
nutrition, not to mention medicaid costs. 

The budget amounts for health re- 
search are generally barely adequate to 
maintain present research efforts. Im- 
portant medical research centers such 
as Yale and the University of Connecti- 
cut will not be able to expand any of 
their activities. 

These schools will also face difficulties 
in expanding or even maintaining their 
enrollments. The budget proposed to 
phase out direct loan and scholarship 
programs in the medical field. This is a 
nonsensical policy, especially in light of 
our need for more general practitioners 
who can provide health services in many 
of the areas of Connecticut which are 
short of medical help. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as part 
of the general flight to suburbia which 
characterizes our metropolitan areas, 
more and more churches have left the 
inner city and followed their congrega- 
tions to more distant residential areas. 
The combined pressures of loss of city 
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congregations and increased cost of 
operating buildings have accelerated the 
move. Fortunately, however, we are told 
that some churches have decided to stay 
and revamp their programs, share facili- 
ties and ministers and formulate new 
methods of serving urban congregations. 

In a story published in the New York 
Daily News recently one such church is 
St. Peter’s Lutheran, on the corner of 
Lexington Avenue and 54th Street in 
New York City led by its pastor, Dr. 
Ralph E. Peterson, has undertaken a 
brilliant initiative. 

Pastor Peterson’s dream was a church 
that ministered to all the people, not just 
the Sunday church-going crowd. He in- 
stituted programs that other churches 
had never dreamed of, programs that 
met the needs of the urban society. A 
theater-at-noon for businessmen, an in- 
ternational ministry for foreigners living 
and working in New York, a jazz minis- 
try for the many jazz musicians and jazz 
buffs, an art gallery, a children’s pre- 
school, all became a reality. Slowly, the 
St. Peter's congregation began to re- 
vive. It grew in numbers and dropped in 
average age. A new foundation was being 
laid. At the same time, St. Peter’s saw 
the need for a real foundation; one of 
cement and steel supporting a new 
church which would have all of the 
facilities needed to be a true “living 
room” in the heart of the city. This too, 
has become a reality. St. Peter’s has 
sold its property to Citicorp, which is 
engaged in a major midtown redevelop- 
ment project, but has contracted to buy 
back the land with a new church on the 
same site at Lexington Avenue and 54th 
Street. This agreement makes St. Peter’s 
the world’s first condominium church. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Daily 
News article and other pertinent articles 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily News, Aug. 16, 1974] 
A New MINISTRY RISES FROM THE RUBBLE 
(By Kitty Hanson) 

On one of the most costly pieces of Man- 
hattan real estate in the heart of the mid- 
town market place, stands an elegant Vic- 
torian church, its dark spires dwarfed by 
neighboring skyscrapers, its open doors wel- 
coming all who pass. Inside, stone pillars 
rise to the shadowy recesses of arched ceil- 
ings, and through opened sections of price- 
less stained glass windows filter the sounds 
of the city. 

Thirty years ago the net ranks of red-cush- 
loned pews held hundreds of Sunday wor- 
shippers. Today, they number only a few 
dozen. Like so many other churches in New 
York City today, it is old and beautiful—and 
dying. 

New York City is not alone. In center cities 
throughout the United States, the old, estab- 
lished religious institutions are in trouble, 
financially as well as spiritually. The cost of 
operation is going up, but membership are 
going down. Congregations are growing older 
and smaller. Neighborhoods are changing. 

While the “storefront” movement is grow- 
ing and the spirit is strong among black and 
Latin Christians in the city, in the old main 
line denominations, Sunday school enroll- 
ments are falling steadily, and so is the con- 
struction of new church facilities. In their 
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efforts to survive, churches are pooling their 
physical resources, sharing sanctuaries and 
pastors, merging congregations, tearing down 
buildings, or going out of business alto- 
gether. 

One bright spot in this gloomy picture in 
New York is St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
111 years old, and, since 1902, a familiar 
landmark at 54th St. and Lexington Ave. 
Only eight years ago, St. Peter's, too, was úy- 
ing. In the middle ’60s, what had once been 
a congregation of 1,000 had dwindled to 300, 
and the voices raised in the Sunday hymns 
echoed thinly in a near-empty sanctuary. 

ALIVE AND WELL 


Today, the church is not only alive and 
well, but it is on its way to making a unique 
impression upon a city hard to impress. Its 
membership is growing larger and its congre- 
gation growing younger. It is expanding its 
ministry and increasing its programs. And it 
is Involved in a rare event in New York— 
or any other city these days—the construc- 
tion of a new church building. 

The stubborn refusal of this old Lutheran 
church to succumb to spiritual urban blight 
is being watched by churchmen of all faiths 
in a search for ways to halt their own 
churches’ slide. 

“The church—as an institution—has be- 
come deadly, but it’s by no means dead,” 
says Dr. Ralph E. Peterson, the young and 
dynamic clergyman who has been pastor at 
St. Peter's since 1966, 

“These are different times for religious in- 
stitutions. Traditional hours and _ services 
don’t have much meaning in the city today. 
The church has to change, At St. Peter's, we 
want to avoid being limited to Sunday re- 
ligion, We want to be accessible to people of 
the city 24 hours a day, if possible.” 

To make St. Peter's accessible, Dr. Peter- 
son has instituted programs that range from 
religion and education to music and drama. 
Shortly after he arrived as pastor, he called 
Dr. John Garcia Gensel as associate pastor 
and full time minister to the jazz commun- 
ity. Thousands of city dwellers have found 
their way to the 5 p.m., Sunday vespers which 
are not jazz concerts, but religious services 
in which jazz is an integral part. 

Thousands of other New Yorkers who work 
in midtown have responded enthusiastically 
to the Theater at Noon, also a religious serv- 
ice. And for nearly two years, the church has 
been reaching out to the great number of 
Europeans in government and diplomatic 
service or on business and educational as- 
signments, for whom New York is a tem- 
porary home. The Rev. Heiner Hoffman was 
sent by the Evangelical Church in Germany 
to inaugurate this new ministry, and is the 
first of a number of “international” min- 
isters St. Peter's plans to call. 

St. Peter's also conducts a nursery school 
and an art gallery where the work of de- 
serving young artists is shown. One result of 
all these activities has been to attract a 
growing and enthusiastic congregation as 
well as numbers of “friends” of the church— 
all of whom are served by a “pastor to the 
poopie,” Associate Pastor Rev. Frank Walin- 
sky. 

Another result of the church's revival was 
that when real estate brokers tried to buy the 
church property as part of a new superblock, 
they found a congregation not eager to take 
the money and run, but determined to stay 
and to serve. 

St. Peter’s did sell, eventually, but it isn't 
going away. As part of the deal acquiring the 
church property for the new $128-million 
Citicorp Center, the corporation agreed to 
build and sell back to St. Peter’s a new church 
on the same site. St. Peter's became the coun- 
try’s first condominium church. 

It also solved one of the problems that is 
causing so many other established churches 
to flounder: the skyrocketing cost of mainte- 
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nance and operation of old and deteriorating 
buildings. 

“The big problem in any city church is to 
get on top of the financial drain of buildings 
and programs,” says the Rev. Norman E. De- 
wire, executive director of the National Joint 
Strategy and Action Council which helps re- 
ligious organizations of all faiths and denom- 
inations to work together. 

“Many of the old line churches,” says De- 
wire, “have been coasting on their endow- 
ments, running some kind of show that no- 
body's going to.” 

Meanwhile, inflation devours the church 
treasury, making it more and more expensive 
to heat and maintain the building, pay the 
staf and keep the lights on, just at a time 
when there are fewer and fewer in attend- 
ance, and less and less in the collection plate. 

“I don't know of one single church in New 
York City that can exist on what it gets in 
the collection plate,” says Dr. Charles A. Bar- 
ton, associate executive director of the 
United Methodist City Society, the mission 
arm of the Methodist Church in New York. 

Some churches have tried to make their 
buildings useful and used by making them 
available as community centers. Still others 
have gone in for entertainment and exotic 
ecclesiastical experiments in an effort to at- 
tract people. And though, nationwide, con- 
servative groups like the Mormons and 
Souththern Baptists are prospering, the 
mainline, liberal Protestant churches con- 
tinue to lose members. 

Increasing numbers of these are joining 
forces and resources, giving up old time de- 
nominational boundary lines in the interest 
of survival. There are now at least 2,000 
groups of churches or clusters of different 
denominations in the United States coop- 
erating in ways that from combined 
services and social action projects to actual 
merger. 

In the Bronx, a Lutheran and Presbyterian 
church, across the street from one another, 
now share one pastor who serves both congre- 
gations. In Brooklyn, a Lutheran and Presby- 
terian church share one church building and 
resources as the Flatbush Protestant Parish, 
It was, one parishoner put it, “a case of dying 
separately or living together.” 

Other churches have sold their huge bulld- 
and programs and found homes in smaller, 
less-costly quarters or with other churches. 
The Broadway Tabernacle, which had been at 
Broadway and 56th Street, has physically dis- 
appeared from the street altogether, although 
the church continues to exist. The congrega- 
tion worships at St. Paul’s Roman Catholic 
church nearby. 

DENOMINATIONAL SMUDGING 


According to some churchmen, this smudg- 
ing of denominational differences may be the 
desperation play that will eventually save the 
old center city churches. 

“It’s a very difficult thing for an established 
church when people have moved away,” says 
the Rey. James Gusweller of the Episocpal 
Mission Society. 

“Yet each church has a unique community 
it could serve, regardless of denomination. 
Christians should be able to attend a Chris- 
tian church in their home neighborhood, 
whether it’s the church of their original de- 
nomination or not. There are plenty of people 
ings, invested their equity in their ministry 
in city neighborhoods who would come in.” 

St. Peter's, on Lexington Ave., has learned 
that when the church reaches out, people do 
indeed “come in.” And architectural plans for 
the new buildings which is to open in 1976 
provides for a continuation of all the present 
outreach programs, and for expansion into 
new ones. 

It is Pastor Peterson’s dream to provide a 
“people space” in the city, and of primary 
importance to that dream is an area desig- 
nated as “the living room.” This will be lo- 
cated within the church structure, but out- 
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side the actual sanctuary, and will be open 
to all who wish to enter. Some will come and 
go. Some, it is hoped, will come—and stay. 
[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1974] 
LUTHERAN Pastor Tries To Burp URBAN 
CHURCH IN New YORK 
(By Stephen Isaacs) 

New Yorn, July 3.—The city of New York 
is still in what might be called “Lindsay 
shock.” New Yorkers—most of the ones you 
hear anyway—are skeptical of idealists, 
wary of grand schemes to save the city, leery 
of people who indicate ever so slightly that 
this gigantic melange of pile-high bricks, 
steel, aluminum, glass and humanity is, in 
the end, habitable. 

So along comes a new Lindsay-sounding 
kind of guy, this one wearing a clerical collar, 
talking about how wonderful cities are, how 
wonderful this one can be, and in your 
Lindsay shock you can't quite decide whether 
the guy is ready for the funny farm or, by 
golly, right—that Manhattan really is some 
kind of earthy heaven. 

The Rey. Ralph Edward Peterson isn’t 
your ordinary soul-saving clergyman. He 
says he probably should have been a public 
relations man, or maybe an architect. He 
has more than a minor touch of business 
Savvy. In any case, he is the son of a small- 
town Lutheran minister who came to the 
big city, fell in love with it and now is 
determined to make his piece of it a fun 
place for human beings. 

“Our whole environment in the city is 
pretty ghastly,” says the pastor, a Lutheran, 
his glasses slightly askew, his sandy hair 
askew, too, his shoes kicked off, as he lies 
back on the sofa of his office on East 56th 
Street. 

“What we want to do,” he says, “is to 
make our church into a living room, a lobby, 
a big lobby, for everybody. Look at this place. 
Even the hotels have given up lobbies. No one 
seems to want people anymore. It’s really 
awful when you think about it.” 

Ralph Peterson is parlaying a valuable 
piece of real estate as leverage to pull off 
his big plan for midtown Manhattan to, as he 
says, “reclaim the city.” 

The real estate, as Pastor Peterson describes 
it was a “toy gothic church” his once-pros- 
perous congregation, St. Peter’s, had proudly 
built and maintained at the corner of 54th 
Street and Lexington Avenue in 1905. 

Those were the glory days of Lutheranism 
in that part of New York. A lot of things have 
happened in the world and the city since. In 
this case, the big office buildings started to 
move in, which meant more and more of the 
people who used to pack St. Peter's on 
Sundays started moving away. 

“The church, like other institutions of 
German origin, started to disappear,” said 
the pastor. “A lot of the people fled to the 
suburbs and to other denominations not 
readily identified with German origins, like 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians ... Cul- 
turally, they didn’t wish to identify with a 
Lutheran institution.” A couple of world 
wars had something to do with that. 

St. Peter’s attendance, 1,000 every Sunday, 
dwindled and by the middle 1960s the whole 
congregation numbered about 300. About 
that time, St. Peter's went hunting for a 
new pastor. Each one asked said no. 

The Rev. Ralph Peterson at the time was 
executive director of the department of 
ministry, vocation and pastoral services of 
the National Council of Churches. 

When St. Peter's approached him, 
jumped. 

“Everyone else saw a church that needed 
repair ...a very costly thing to maintain,” 
he says. “I looked at that thing and I saw it 
as a fantastic opportunity. I thought, 
‘Fantastic. Take it all down.’” And use the 
property as a lever to build the kind of urban 
church the times called for. 


he 
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Pastor Peterson took over, and started to 
turn gothic St. Peter’s into an open house 
for anybody who happened to drop in, adding 
theater at noon for businessmen, adding 
jazz vespers and all-night soul sessions, art 
shows, things like that. “At times our ‘living 
room’ kind of looked like a day room in a 
mental hospital,” said the pastor, “but what's 
wrong with that?” 

While on the one hand, Pastor Peterson 
was busy building the “living room” concept 
of St. Peter’s and enlarging the dues-paying 
congregation—mostly by focusing his recruit- 
ing on those suburbanites who are fed up 
with stylized and conformist-pressured styles 
of religion “out there’—he was wheeling and 
dealing with his piece of property at 54th 
and Lex. 

It happened that the block containing the 
church and some nearby property it owned 
was essential to the assembly of a block that 
ended up as the most expensive block ever 
sold in the history of Manhattan, according 
to New York magazine’s Peter Hellman. The 
packager laid out $40 million for the land 
alone. 

Among the toughest bargainers on the 
block was Ralph Peterson, the young pastor 
from Cambridge, Minn. (pop. 2,720), who 
managed to work $9 million out of the even- 
tual purchaser of the block, the First Na- 
tional City Bank, one of the nation’s largest 
corporations. It wasn’t just the money alone. 
Included was a new St. Peter’s on the old 
site, as part of Citibank’s new block, with 
enough money left over to endow most of 
the pastor's plans for his urban pastorate. 

The denouement of Ralph Peterson's 
manipulations is a new $6 million St. Peter's 
that will sit somewhat beside and underneath 
the new Citibank Tower. The new, modern- 
istic St. Peter’s will be underneath, as will 
an eight-story building containing shops and 
Offices, on the other side. There will be a 
large open public square (New York may 
end up with its own St. Peter’s Square) 
and a subway station. The architecture of 
the Citibank Tower is unique, to say the 
least. The 910-foot high Citibank Tower 
above it all will rest on huge, 24-foot-square 
stilts, like a giant, multisticked popsicle, 
with the 46 stories of the tower beginning 
112 feet above ground level. It will be Man- 
hattan’s fifth-tallest building. 

Meanwhile, down below, Pastor Peterson 
and his congregation, via eminent architect 
Hugh Stubbins, have designed a building 
that all of them hope will beckon folks, just 
any folks, to enter. The design incorporates 
a theater that will seat 200, a jazz rehearsal 
room (“I sometimes call it Lincoln Center 
East,” he says), a huge, pewless sanctuary 
that is visually open to the sky and to the 
Square outside and which is twice the size 
of the one in the old St. Peter’s, abutted by 
a “living room.” 

The church, as Mr. Peterson defines it, was 
designed not particularly for Sunday wor- 
ship, which he sees as passe in Manhattan: 
“When you talk about American church- 
going, that’s another world, on the other 
side of the Hudson . . . Who goes to church 
in the city on Sunday? People leave the city 
for the weekend, if they can. It’s a tough 
environment.” 

When completed in 1976, St. Peter's will 
be less place of worship than hostelry, or 
theater or art gallery or jazz workshop. “Our 
whole church is designed as a kind of center 
for the performing arts,” says Mr. Peterson. 
“And we'll have incubator space for com- 
munity groups, like telephones and desk 
space for groups that are having trouble get- 
ting started, a forum for them to get access 
to the media with press conferences, things 
like that.” 

Eventually, he hopes to have the new St. 
Peter’s open 24 hours a day (he feels that 
musicians like, and benefit from, the night), 
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and he ts attracting parishioners from as far 
away as Pennsylvania. 

“Some people just can’t stomach suburban 
religion,” he says. “As for me, I really am 
not sure just how sterile it is out there. But 
I know it’s bad. Maybe it’s the mindset. But 
when people come into our church, they find 
we'll help them ask the important questions. 
Everyone who comes into a church is, in a 
sense, asking a question. 

“The heart of a city is sufficiently anony- 
mous to that you're free to ask those ques- 
tions, to examine where the real questions 
can be defined. That’s part of the genius 
of the city. It’s just as true for a church 
as it is in a bar, or for a cab driver... 
There’s something about the suburbs that 
prevents the kind of diversity we have here.” 

“I used to think the church was too seri- 
ous,” he says. “But it’s really not us. It’s 
the architects and the institutions. They 
have lost the capacity to play. That’s one of 
the missions in the heart of the city—to 
restore playfulness. In a sense, that’s part 
of creation... 

“The Christian religion is an urban reli- 
gion. It was molded there. Look at Jerusalem, 
after all. And look at old Jerusalem now— 
it’s everything urban planners say a city 
should be—intimate with walkways, yet it 
has beautiful open spaces, like the Dome of 
the Rock, and so forth. Somehow, we've lost 
it along the way. 

“Basically, you know, cities are good places, 
And Jesus always talked about the city of 
God. It was never a lonely seascape or land- 
scape with an incredible sort of mixture of 
people. 

“A living room In the heart of the city is 
the closest thing to heaven I can think of.” 


[From the Sky Delta, September 1974] 
THE Divine CONDOMINIUM 
(By Gay Nagle) 

There's a condominium going up on Man- 
hattan’s East Side. Right now it’s nothing 
more than a mound of steamshovels and 
bulldozed holes that dig deep into the bed- 
rock of Manhattan Island. Indeed, it's just 
one of many deep holes that bisect and criss- 
cross this island and disrupt traffic in the 
metropolis. 

The unusual thing about this develop- 
ment is that it’s a church. The world’s first 
condominium church. It will occupy the 
southeast corner of a city block that will 
be the world headquarters of Citicorp (First 
National City Bank) Center, a 46-story tower 
on 12-story stilts. St. Peter's will occupy 
45,000 square feet of the landscaped front 
plaza. Of shining aluminum, dark glass, and 
grey granite surrounded by water sculptures 
and trees, the church will be topped off by 
a thrusting plane and a skylight to permit 
daylight to fiood the interior sanctuary. 

It's a far cry from the Gothic St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church that preceded it, that had 
stood in the very same spot at the intersec- 
tion of Lexington Avenue and 54th Street 
since 1905, a solid foundation built by stolid 
German merchants who then lived in mid- 
town but later began to move uptown. Their 
children fied for the suburbs. High-rise cliff 
dwellings replaced the brownstones of old. 
The new tenants did not keep the faith as 
had their parents and grandparents. Where 
once over a thousand voices had been raised 
in song on Sunday morns, there were barely 
over 300 in the early 1960s. 

St. Peter's faced a crisis. How to remain 
a member of the community, to hold on to 
the congregation of old, to attract the new- 
comers to New York, the singles, the young 
marrieds, the ethnic groups, the minorities. 
In 1966 Dr. Ralph E. Peterson was installed 
as St. Peter’s seventh pastor, a position he 
still holds, Under Dr. Peterson's leadership, 
the church experienced its greatest commit- 
ment to the New York community. Things 
like Jazz Vespers, the Theater At Noon, All 
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Night Soul sessions, daily church services for 
the office workers in the neighborhood—all 
‘these things pumped new life into the 
church. 

Now St. Peter’s is preparing to enter into 
an even larger role. Dr. Peterson is a con- 
genial early-40s pastor who doesn’t smack of 
starched Roman collar, the kind of man 
who is turned on by just about everything 
and who in turn generates excitement. “Reli- 
gion has a role in this city,” he says. “It’s 
tough to do this in a big city, but we must 
make our church an urban ‘living room.’ 
This is our role. We live in a time when many 
are negative about the city and its religious 
institutions. The role of the church is not 
to retreat into the catacombs but to move 
forward toward being more human in sky- 
scrapers. This is exactly what we are about. 
The church was born in the city; we are not 
about to be driven out of it. The creation of 
this new urban center in the heart of Man- 
hattan expresses our belief that man and his 
Spiritual needs do have a place here.” 

St. Peter’s has refused to be overwhelmed 
by mid-Manhattan. Instead, it has chosen to 
coexist and to change along with the city. 
In 1970 the church sold the air rights over 
its property to Citicorp for $9 million with 
the understanding that St. Peter's would 
retain ownership of the realty and would 
build a new church in conjunction with the 
bank’s development. So this arrangement, 
in which each party owns its own portion 
of the development while sharing common 
ownership of other portions, makes the new 
St. Peter’s a condominium. 

“This is not so much the tearing down of 
a building as it is the creation of a new way 
to serve the city,” Dr. Peterson says. “Our 
premise has always been to serve the city. 
The question was how best could we do it? 
Where we're going rather than what we're 
leaving behind is our operating philosophy. 
The architectural designs and concepts of 
the new church, which is radically different 
from the old, were unanimously accepted by 
the congregation.” He describes the design as 
a “bold architectural statement of Chris- 
tianity’s confidence in the future of the 
city.” 

When completed in 1977 at a projected cost 
of $5.5 million, the new center will be the 
ninth home of St. Peter’s congregation, a 
totally modern structure on six levels, two 
of which are below the street. The two key 
elements of the design are its integration 
into the overall concept of the Citicorp proj- 
ect and a flexibility to allow it to meet the 
present and future needs of all the people 
of the city. 

A sanctuary on the plaza level will seat 
850. A chapel seating 35 will be alongside. A 
sunken plaza will provide access from the 
subway that rumbles underneath and will 
contain a passageway to the main entrance. 
There are no steps at street level. All floors 
are accessible by elevator. There will also 
be a gradual ramp into the sanctuary so that 
people in wheelchairs or on crutches can par- 
ticipate fully in the services. 

St. Peter’s is deeply committed to the per- 
forming arts. The late Duke Ellington had 
donated his own piano for use in the church. 
The new structure will expand in this area, 
and there will be facilities such as a chil- 
dren’s theater, dressing rooms, community 
workroom, library and living room, art gal- 
lery, bookstore, conference space, day-care 
center and choir rehearsal room. 

St. Peter's wants to be a 24-hour-a-day 
church, and Dr. Peterson hopes to be able 
to keep his church open day and night. “It’s 
always been my dream to have an open 
church. Being open makes you vulnerable, 
but when you’re vulnerable, people take care 
of you.” He has faith in the people of New 
York to do just that. 

Is this the beginning of a trend? Will St. 
Peter's as the first condominium church be 
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the start of something big across the coun- 
try? Has St. Peter's found a solution to com- 
batting the declining role of religion in 
American cities? Dr. Peterson thinks so. 
“Other city churches are watching this very 
closely,” he says. “They're watching what we 
did in real estate to see if they can do it, 
But it only works if you first have a pro- 
gram. That’s what we had, a viable pro- 
gram that was new. And we needed a new 
building to make it work.” 

Temporary home for the congregation until 
the bulldozers and cranes have done their 
work is the Central Presbyterian Church, 10 
blocks north on Park Avenue. St. Peter's also 
maintains a visitors center at 16 East 56th 
Street that’s open daily to all. This too is 
temporary and will be incorporated into the 
new church when it opens, 

Looking beyond the intersection of 54th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, Dr. Peterson is 
hoping for the day when Lexington Avenue, 
at least in the midtown area, can be con- 
verted into a pedestrian mall. He views the 
new church center as a distinct contribu- 
tion to making Lexington Avenue a more 
exciting place for city dwellers and workers 
and “a visible expression of the purposes we 
have adopted.” 

St. Peter's is a bold new experiment in city 
churches. It represents a faith and confidence 
in urban life in New York, a daring dream 
for the profile of New York—a city which 
constantly renews itself through dreams that 
come true. 


[From Nation’s Business, August 1974] 


A “CONDOMINIUM CHURCH” AMID THE 
SKYSCRAPERS 


(By Vernon Louviere) 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church will not suc- 
cumb to mid-Manhattan skyscraper sprawl; 
it will become part of it. 

St. Peter’s, long a fixture on the New York 
City scene, has been eyed by real estate 
developers for years because of its choice 
location at Lexington Ave. and 54th St. It 
didn’t want to sell, but, like other churches, 
it could put a bundle of extra money to 
good use. 

Now, St. Peter’s has its cake and can eat 
it, too. It is on the way to becoming what is 
probably the world’s first “condominium 
church,” 

In 1970, St. Peter's sold most of its land, 
along with air rights, to First National City 
Bank, The old church building, dating back 
to 1905, has now been razed and a new one 
is being built, under a 59-story skyscraper 
simultaneously under construction. 

According to the architects, Hugh Stubbins 
and Associates, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., 
“the church—basically a cube—will be 
carved and etched to give a sculptural im- 
pression” and will haye a “strong granite 
form, suggesting the rock on which New 
York is built.” This, they say, will recall 
Christ's words to Peter: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church.” 

Financially, the deal has been a good one 
for St. Peter’s—the church received $9 mil- 
lion and will become a condominium partner 
with other occupants of what will be known 
as Citicorp Center. (First National City Bank 
is now the principal subsidiary of Citi- 
corp, a holding company.) 

St. Peter’s has clung to Manhattan since 
its founding in 1861, although it has had to 
move seven times. 

Its pastor, Dr. Ralph Peterson, says many 
people “are negative about the city and its 
religious institutions,” but “Christians have 
always been in the heart of the city" and 
still “have a place” there. 

He sums up: “It has been said that the 
role of the church is not to retreat into the 
catacombs, but to move forward toward 
being more human in skyscrapers. That is 
exactly what we are about.” 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: FAIL- 
URE TO ACT A TWOFOLD THREAT 
TO U.S. INFLUENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the United 
Nations Genocide Convention Treaty 
continues to jeopardize U.S. world lead- 
ership in two fundamental ways. 

First and most obviously, it jeopardizes 
U.S. leadership and influence in the 
field of international human rights. 

As the New York Times stated after 
the treaty failed a cloture vote in 1974: 

This American delinquency is a national 
disgrace. It impedes the development of in- 
ternational law to which the United States 
has long been committed, and raises dis- 
turbing questions at home and abroad about 
American devotion to human justice. 


Second, and just as importantly, Sen- 
ate delay in ratification jeopardizes U.S. 
influence in other matters of interna- 
tional significance. Who can deny that 
the whole range of American interna- 
tional relations is adversely affected by 
our failure to accept international legal 
responsibility for the single most abhor- 
rent violation of human rights? Any na- 
tion which refuses to join almost 80 other 
sovereign nations in their commitment 
to prevent and punish the heinous crime 
of genocide must of necessity suffer a loss 
of prestige affecting all its activities in 
the international arena. This inevitable 
loss of prestige and influence has ham- 
pered and will continue to hamper Amer- 
ican efforts to enhance international co- 
operation in all areas of global concern. 

I urge you to reverse this steady ero- 
sion of the U.S. world leadership role 


and to adopt the Genocide Convention 
after too many years of Senate inaction. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN CONGRESS 
BY REALLY TRYING 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Maurice Rosen- 
blatt’s uniquely informative primer, 
“How To Succeed in Congress by Really 
Trying,” which appeared in the January 
1975 Washingtonian, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, the 
euphoria of change in congressional pro- 
cedures and power masks much that re- 
mains the same. Maurice Rosenblatt, a 
man whose work has had a great deal 
to do with some of the best changes we 
have seen around here in years, writes 
in the January Washingtonian about 
what has not changed in Congress. His 
advice to new Congressmen is realistic 
and informed. It comes from a man as 
familiar with the Congress as anyone in 
Washington. 


EXHIBIT 1 
How To SUCCEED IN CONGRESS BY REALLY 
TRYING 
(By Maurice Rosenblatt) 

(Many of the Congressmen, especially the 
new ones, wear an air of great importance as 
they cast an eye now and then at the crowds 
in the gallery, They remind me of the Con- 
gressman who said: “On my first day in the 
House I looked around at that magnificent 
body of men, and wondered how in the 
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dickens I got there. But after I had been here 
a few months, I looked around again. Then 
I wondered how in the dickens those other 
fellows got there—Frank G. Carpenter, cor- 
respondent in Washington during the 1880s.) 

The House was not always a home. In the 
nineteenth century it was occupied mainly 
by transients. Half the members were fresh- 
men and Henry Clay and William Pennington 
made Speaker in their first terms. Later, in 
the twentieth century, the American com- 
mons evolved into a static body and by the 
1960s was made up almost entirely of per- 
manent incumbents. An involuted, intro- 
spective body with all its edges rolled inward, 
its members had become specialists in the 
mystique of Congress, a political priesthood 
set apart from close communion with the 
people. 

Now, with the arrival of your class, all 92 
of you, replacing members with 300 years of 
accrued seniority, the institution is in a state 
of temporary shock. But let no brash fresh- 
man think that it is about to buckle, al- 
though it may bend a little. The House is still 
ruled by a hierarchic system based on com- 
promise, negotiation, back-scratching, log- 
rolling, vote trading. The new members are 
not a critical mass about to drive out the 
Mandarins but a collection of individuals 
with varied and competing interests, The Old 
Boys know the system is self-reinforcing. 
They are watching you closely, trying to 
figure out how you will behave, whether you 
will be a docile apprentice or a know-it-all, 
an eager protegé or a loner, a tiger, a sheep, 
or a goat. 

Your rating will go up or down, for the 
process of assessing and reassessing a mem- 
ber’s worth goes on continually. It is a mem- 
bers’ Dow Jones rating, and on it will depend 
your clout, your leverage, your ability to 
increase that insignificant four-hundred- 
thirty-fifth of the power of the House, your 
allotted grub stake. 

Your concern now, and for the rest of your 
Congressional career, is how to maximize that 
stake, Already you are nervous because you 
realize that it could shrink and that one 
must strive just to stay even. You want to 
increase your influence because of ambition 
or a desire to help humanity, or you are 
driven to solve problems others have bun- 
gled. You are a born competitor. Probably 
several of these motives stir within. How 
should the freshman proceed? 

Three ladders present themselves. They 
are Accommodation, Confrontation, Creation. 
Intuitively you will seek the ladder best 
suited to your political style and agility. In 
time, you will find that one can move from 
one ladder to another, though the mystique 
of the House discourages acrobatics. 

Accommodation fits the pragmatic soul of 
the House. This is why it is so crowded, be- 
cause it is ideal for those of limited talent 
and infinite patience. It is for the plodder 
who is satisfied to stand on the seniority 
escalator where the obituary page is the key 
to advancement. You will hear the twin arti- 
cles of faith: that the first duty of a Con- 
gressman is to get reelected and the second 
is to rise in the body, and the safest way to 
do this, in the hallowed words of Sam Ray- 
burn, “Go along to get along.” Like much of 
the conventional wisdom of the House, the 
recent election tore deep holes in the sur- 
vival-by-conformity thesis. The legions of the 
Republican orthodox were decimated while 
the mavericks fared much better. 

But the accommodation instinct is still as 
strong among politicians as it is among lem- 
mings. The rules are quite simple: Defer to 
all chairmen, perform lots of small services, 
avoid making big waves. Serve a diligent ap- 
prenticeship on a specialized committee, An- 
nounce every new post office and federal 
grant for your district and sponsor one bill, 
however unpassable, for a monument or a 
subsidy to a hometown industry. In the spirit 
of the late Senator Robert Taft, vote for 
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authorizations and against appropriations, 
Lend your presence at ribbon cuttings, ethnic 
holidays, and remember it is considered 
gauche for a freshman to express opinions, 
particularly on the floor, Representative Clare 
Hoffmann, a starchy Republican, is remem- 
bered darting into the cloakroom to an- 
nounce that a young Congressman who was 
addressing the Chamber deserved double pay: 
“He's serving two terms at once—his first and 
his last.” 

Accommodation could adopt for its theme 
song Sir Joseph Porter's solo from HMS Pina- 
fore: 


“I grew so rich that I was sent 

“By a pocket borough into Parliament 

“I always voted at my party’s call, 

“And I never thought of thinking for myself 
atall.... 

“I thought so little, they rewarded me, 

“By making me the ruler of the Queen's 
Navee!” 

This formula worked so well for one mem- 
ber, who sat in the House for 25 years vot- 
ing for every military boondoggle and never 
proposing much in the way of legislation, 
that today he is indeed the ruler of the 
Navy—and the Army and the Air Force. 
Gerald Ford now is commander-in-chief. 

But Capitol Hill observers expect yours to 
be the class of confrontation. You ran 
against Congress last fall as much as you 
did against your individual opponents, so 
the assumption is that you will set out to 
do battle with “the system.” This is remote 
because you are not a collection of rebels, 
nor is the leadership so inflexible and insen- 
sitive that they don’t read the angry mes- 
sage from the precincts. Moreover, it takes 
two for confrontation. 

Against the entrenched Old Guard you 
charged uphill, often outgunned and out- 
spent, winning sensational photo-finish 
races across the country. William Widnall, 
68, who would have been dean of the House 
Republicans, went down before Andrew 
Maguire, half his age; William Bray, 72, the 
second senior Republican, faded before 
David Evans, a 28-year-old teacher from 
Indianapolis; Joel Broyhill, a fixture on 
Ways and Means, was defeated by economist 
Joseph Fisher. These were upsets, but they 
were all part of the game, They do not tear 
the system apart. 

As to the cries for “modernization” of the 
‘antique procedures” so that “an elgh- 
teenth-century Congress” can ‘deal with 
twentieth-century realities,” this was more 
than campaign rhetoric, so you will un- 
doubtedly work for reform and change. This 
does not mean confrontation politics. On 
the contrary, the more likely danger is that 
now that you are elected, you will become 
like the story of the man who set out to 
conquer China and after two years became 
a Chinaman. 

The role of the maverick, the political 
nonconformist, is a very special one, Only 
our kind of permissive parliament can ab- 
sorb and even profit from the confronter. 
Because of her brassy voice, profane lan- 
guage, and love of the fiery encounter, Bella 
Abzug has become today’s prototype of the 
confrontation politician. She set the tone 
on her arrival to the House in 1971. When 
the Doorkeeper asked her to remove her 
hat, Bella told him to perform an impossible 
physical act. But with Bella the manner 
often hides the substance. She not only 
jars the sensibilities of the old politicians, 
she hits where it hurts, right in the pork 
barrel. Bella was assigned to the Public 
Works Committee, which deals with high- 
ways and rivers and harbors bills, a Siberia 
for a Manhattan liberal. 

Her first bombshell came when the Com- 
mittee was considering a road bill filled with 
specific highway proposals that citizen activ- 
ists had opposed. From her position at the 
bottom of the committee, she made the point 
of order that under House rules an author- 
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ization for construction of specific highway 
projects is prohibited. The committee had 
overlooked this rule, and Bella, who did her 
homework, was correct. Bella did not win any 
popularity awards, but it caused the seniors 
to regard her as more than a flamboyant fe- 
male. Her confrontation did her a lot more 
good than the courtesies that come from ac- 
commodation. 

Do not take Bella as the mother matrix for 
the type. La Guardia, Marcantonio, and 
Powell from New York, Maverick from Texas, 
and Lemke from North Dakota also had in 
common a personal kind of politics based on 
style and chemistry as much as on ideology. 
Bella's most immediate predecessors in the 
practice of confrontation were two gentle- 
men as civil in manners as they were zealous 
in championing every unwinnable cause. 
James Roosevelt and the late William Fitz 
Ryan are cited as having been the quintes- 
sential Don Quixote liberals of the House. 

Roosevelt organized a small band, referred 
to by colleagues as “The Crazies” or “The 
Light Brigade.” They would charge up the 
Hill with painful regularity gathering 15 or 
20 votes. One attempt, to punish a Dixie seg- 
regationist by deleting his favorite agricul- 
tural subsidy failed so miserably that it trig- 
gered the organization of the Democratic 
Study Group whose founders said they 
wanted to legislate rather than agitate. Each 
biennium Roosevelt mounted a fight against 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, a futile effort that Ryan kept going after 
Roosevelt retired. 

Ryan took on every lonely cause at which 
the servile Congressmen of the ’60s scoffed. 
He was scorned by fellow Democrats, partic- 
ularly when he became the first Congressman 
to speak and vote against the Vietnam war. 
In time, as Ryan’s unwavering stand began 
to look less extreme, allies drifted his way. 
Ryan died soon after he won a bitter primary 
contest against, of all people. Bella Abzug, 
who had lost her district with reapportion- 
ment. Bella finally won the heat from Ryan’s 
widow, closing a bizarre chapter of two con- 
fronters pitted against each other. 

Roosevelt, Ryan, and their like were not 
crazy. A look at their districts confirms their 
soundness. Roosevelt's base was so secure 
that he could afford to take any risk. Ryan’s 
Manhattan constituents expected him to be 
avant-garde. Ryan's constituents were the 
forerunners of the radical chic coterie that 
Mayor John Lindsay welded into a winning 
coalition of the white rich and the black 
poor. 

Very few members of Congress can afford 
the luxury of being spokesmen for the 
liberal activists and their friends in the 
media. The fashionable controversies— 
fringe issues like acid, abortion, amnesty— 
have a way of flaring and disappearing, but 
they leave a bitter taste with those who have 
a bread-and-butter stake in elections. Mid- 
die Americans are offended by exotic pol- 
itics, and long after the issue is no longer 
fashionable, the hostility remains. 

Before climbing the confrontation ladder 
you had better assess more than your po- 
litical base. There is the question of tem- 
perament. If you are a restless spirit, flam- 
boyant, thick skinned, caught up in a great 
cause, it might be your role. Adam Clayton 
Powell, richly endowed and brutally effec- 
tive, proved how closely linked are the meth- 
ods of confrontation and an activist’s per- 
sonality. Here the sword and the arm were 
one. 

Powell was not the only black committee 
chairman at the time. There was William 
Dawson, the absolute antithesis of confron- 
tation, head of the Government Operations 
Committee. He was boss of Chicago's black 
community, an emissary from the Demo- 
cratic Party to the old-line Negroes. A loyal- 
ist, Dawson turned to confrontation only 
once, and then he dethroned a Chicago 
mayor for slights against his people. He spent 
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his long life blending into the system. In the 
House, he was a fixture, but not a factor. 

Powell confronted the power structure 
from the top of its own ladder. As chairman 
of the Labor and Education Committee, he 
relished the irony of the system that had 
given him the base to move against the Dixie 
establishment. His tactics were intricate and 
sophisticated. Adversaries found themselves 
squeezed between the chairman of a major 
committee and a brass-knuckled civil rights 
fighter—both Powell. 

Powell confronted, but he also savored the 
establishment, joshing with Rules Commit- 
tee Chairman Howard Smith, Speaker John 
McCormack, JFK, and LBJ. He was a scarlet 
pimpernel, flicking and stabbing the leader- 
ship and then sipping his favorite scotch and 
milk with them. Powell the Sinner did not 
succumb to higher temptations on the big 
issues. He pursued confrontation to the 
point of self-destruction. In 1967 the House 
moved to oust him because his behavior, 
his mistress, and his legal battles had be- 
come a national scandal. Congressional wives 
nagged, as did the press, until the pack 
turned on him. At any point he could have 
avoided confrontation by tossing his col- 
leagues some face saver, a token. But Powell’s 
machismo could not allow it. He insisted the 
politicians walk the plank for him, which 
they would not do. The House staged a po- 
litical lynching unprecedented in history. 

The confrontation personality may be the 
subject for psychological rather than polit- 
ical analysis. If you go this route, you will 
get more attention, more press, and more 
heartache than your colleagues. Also, you 
might accomplish a great deal. Recently a 
veteran Congressman recalled somewhat 
wistfully, “There are a lot of blacks eating 
in restaurants and going to school and col- 
lege today thanks to Adam.” This was a man 
over whom Powell had walked roughshod. 

Between the absolute survivors and the 
kamikazes, there are the practical realists— 
the creators—whom you must observe closely 
if you want to walk the narrow path be- 
tween fatuousness and folly. It is amazing 
how much has been accomplished by those 
members who started as freshmen to maneu- 
ver from the back benches. Today they are 
the selfmade aristocracy of the House. 

John Brademas contradicts the popular no- 
tion that a Congressman can have only one 
idea, He has many and he moves on them, 
from Greek revolution to education to 
streamlining Congressional administration. 
Brademas puts a lot of energy into public 
appearances, lecturing, conferring, observing 
the field first hand, so that he can function 
as a two-way ambassador, sowing awareness 
at the grassroots. This helps to explain his 
success in the roughhewn fields of Hoosier 
politics. The Higher Education Act, of which 
he was a principal author, is one of the few 
pieces of major legislation initiated in the 
Congress and not in the White House. Brade- 
mas, now finally a subcommittee chairman 
and assistant whip, has not sought authority 
within the leadership. Rather, his standing 
is with the House as a whole. 

Phillip Barton has spent his ten Congres- 
sional years as a passionate operator, accum- 
ulating power by moving into every vacuum, 
of which there are many. The tempestuous 
Celt did not ingratiate himself by currying 
favor with colleagues, nor did he go the 
confrontation route. Instead, he studied the 
system and has been able to put together 
& combination of urban liberals and rural 
Congressmen, always extracting the quid pro 
quo. He has been called “not quite a radical 
and not really a ward heeler.” He pushed 
himself to the top of the Democratic Study 
Group in his third term, a rapid rise, and 
then set out to enlarge DSG to embrace a 
majority of all House Democrats. This pat- 
tern underlay his successful drive to become 
chairman of the Democratic caucus—now 
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to be followed by expanding the power of 
the caucus. If the strategy succeeds the 
caucus will become king, and Burton will 
reign. 

Legislative initiative is still the preferred 
route for the creative Congressman. This re- 
quires mastering a given area, “Dig deep, 
young man,” would be Greeley’s charge. But 
don’t trespass, for of all Congressional taboos 
the territorial imperative is strongest. Con- 
gressman Charles Mosher, a benign Ohio Re- 
publican, warns that “the floors of Congress 
are carpeted wall to wall with tender toes.” 
You will think it almost impossible to move 
without violating somebody’s jurisdiction. 

“As a freshman, look for an area that in- 
terests you,” advises Frank Thompson, the 
handsome representative from Trenton. 
Thompson pursued federal support for the 
arts, creating an important political base by 
having the federal government “pick up the 
tab that wealthy Republican faddists could 
no longer afford.” Now in his mid-fifties, 
Thompson is the legislative Lorenzo, pre- 
siding over a vastly productive domain. 

In his first year Thompson introduced an 
omnibus federal arts bill. “It was much too 
ambitious,” he recalls. “It had everything 
in it from symphonies to subsidies. Everybody 
laughed, some hissed. Don’t start playing 
third base. Stay in the outfield until you can 
handle a fast hard ball.” But he had staked 
out his territory. He broke up the giant bill, 
passing it piecemeal over the next decade. 

Success first came with a modest National 
Music Council, “This brought support from 
Manny Celler and the musicians’ union. Later 
the architects joined, as we fought to save 
Decatur House, the State War and Navy edi- 
fice, and the old Patent Office. Hearings on 
the economic state of the performing arts 
brought Helen Hayes, Leopold Stokowski, 
Nelson Rockefeller, plus the labor guilds. The 
publicity splashed and Hollywood joined.” 

Thompson's plan was to consolidate the 
parts into a single self-reinforcing frame- 
work “Our biggest boost was when Barnaby 
Keeney brought in the humanities scholars, 
with all the language societies, then the land- 
Scape architects and museums. It culminated 
with the passage of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and Humanities which be- 
gan with $7 million in 1966. This year it will 
be funded at $150 million. Once you start 
there is a snowball effect. With Senator Ful- 
bright as cosponsor, the National Cultural 
Center was started; it is now the Kennedy 
Center. My current project is a bill for a Na- 
tional Folk Life Foundation.” His eyes glow. 
“We have 230 cosponsors.” 

What did all this do for Thompson politi- 
cally? 

“I was the first Democrat in history to win 
Princeton consistently—and big,” he replies. 

Burton organizes, Thompson legislates. Bob 
Eckhardt reasons. Each makes his mark, Eck- 
hardt’'s being the subtle imprint of the legis- 
lative craftsman. His stock in trade is legal 
scholarship—the Supreme Court relied on his 
brief in the historic Pentagon Papers deci- 
sion. Most Texans operate in the cloak rooms, 
but Eckhardt’s arena is on the floor. “He's 
one of the few who can rewrite a bill on the 
floor,” says a senior colleague. “Bob can put 
his finger on the catches and flaws, because 
he understands legal language.” Eckhardt’s 
influence comes from this ability to inter- 
pret legislative language, which is after all, 
the meat of the process. 

His work method might serve as a model, 
for he has reversed Parkinson’s law. Eckhardt 
adjusts the time to fit the work available. 
He writes several articles each year, draws 
Gothic illustrations for his newsletter, and 
always seems available for easy conversation. 
His secret is not staff—his is under strength— 
but a disciplined sense of what is important. 
Like Senator Sam Ervin and a few others, 
he concentrates on doing his own work in- 
stead of being preoccupied with the sham 
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activities that devour so much of the Con- 
gressional day. 

He chuckles over his fate as a fourth-term- 
er: “The longer I’m here, the farther I get 
from the bottom but I don’t seem to get any 
nearer the top.” He takes his job with tre- 
mendous seriousness. He does not take him- 
self seriously at all. 

Decision making is your basic responsi- 
bility. It is the legislator’s bottom line for 
which you are paid $42,000 annually. In the 
93rd Congress there were more than 25,000 
bills and resolutions, and there are amend- 
ments—germane, non-germane, technical, 
perfecting, gutting. One must rely on the 
formal committees and the leadership, or if 
you are a member of one of the unofficial 
organizations, you will know its position. 
The efficient whip operation of the Demo- 
eratic Study Group, for example, will alert 
you to its attitude if you have joined its 
170-odd members. In addition, the DSG pub- 
lishes a detailed weekly legislative agenda as 
well as a thorough analysis of major bills. 

The United Democrats of Congress, which 
claims about 100 members, is less structured 
and calls itself a political not a research 
group. Under the leadership of B. F. Sisk, 
Gillis Long, and Robert Giaimo, this group 
generally indicates a more cautious, centrist 
position, 

For Republicans, the official conference's 
weekly mimeographed floor schedule and 
background on legislation is similar in form 
and quality to DSG's. For GOP moderates, 
there is the House Wednesday Group, three 
dozen members with strong affinity for one 
another and often common opposition to the 
GOP party line on significant issues. Last 
year, they issued position papers calling for 
recognition of Cuba, release of the Watergate 
tapes, passage of the Bolling reorganization 
plan of House committee, campaign reform, 
and no-fault insurance. 

But to make an independent Judgment, 
the expertise and political insight of indi- 
vidual colleagues will be the best source 
of help. Learn whom to turn to for a clini- 
cal exposition of the technical aspects of a 
measure, who is good for the long view on 
an issue, who is best on tactics and strategy. 
The members suggested here can dissect a 
subject and show the interests, the angles 
and merits. This list is certainly not com- 
plete, and I have avoided naming chairmen. 
They are too busy and in most cases will 
refer you to that infallible source of the 
official wisdom, the Committee Report. If 
a knowledgeable member is not available, 
talk to a staff person. They often know best. 

Brock Adams (D-Wash) will teach you 
tactics. He can draw a parliamentary map 
on how to get from A to Z, the wickets, the 
pitfalls, and the politics. He also is an expert 
on transportation. 

John Anderson (R-Tll.) has an inner spirit- 
ual spark and is a good man to talk to on 
the moral dilemmas of Congress and the real 
world. As a member of the Rules Committee, 
he not only has knowledge about a wide 
range of issues, but fine perspective. 

Lud Ashley (D-Ohio) knows housing and 
urban legislation, a thicket where no matter 
what you do you may be wrong. The idea 
is to know what you are doing. 

Les Aspin (D-Wisc.) is one of a small group 
of Armed Services Democrats who don’t 
march to the band. An example of how a 
freshman can have impact, Aspin has exposed 
cost overruns and Pentagon improprieties. 
But since he is strong critic, check him 
against Robert Leggett (D-Cal.). 

Richard Bolling (D-Mo.) knows House 
machinery and why it creaks so. He is the 
keenest and most ardent mechanic of them 
all. 

James Cleveland (R-N.H.) is one of the 
best to explain a water resources program. 
You may not agree with him, but he will 
tell it to you straight. 

Barber Conable (R-N.Y.) on taxes and 
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trade. He’s conservative, but he can explain 
the fine print and the impact on your pocket- 
book, the economy, and the world. Sam Gtb- 
bons (D-Fla.) will fill in the holes. This is a 
big area. 

Silvio Conte (R-Mass.) is a rare Appropria- 
tions surgeon with priorities. He knows how 
to block agriculture raids on the treasury 
and put more into human development. 

Marvin Esch (R-Mich.) puts together bi- 
partisan blocks to force US military and 
money from Southeast Asia. He can cue you 
on when and where to move. 

Foreign policy has many facets. Touch 
base with three members: Dante Fascell 
(D-Fla.) knows Latin America and interna- 
tional trade, areas where you can get lost 
without a guide; Charles Whalen (R-Ohio) 
will help untangle foreign aid, making the 
distinction between altruism and militarism; 
Clem Zablocki (D-Wisc.) guides the crucial 
effort to restore Congressional authority over 
war powers. 

Tom Foley (D-Wash.) is one of the most 
literate members on Agriculture, a man who 
understands the human condition, and also 
can explain subsidies and crop storage. 

Don Fraser (D-Minn.) is a party reformer 
with a liberal slant on campaign finance 
matters. For a less militant approach, try 
Bill Frenzel (R-Minn.). 

Robert Giaimo (D-Conn.) is an appropria- 
tions expert who will show you how to save 
millions in Cambodia and a subway system 
at home. 

On constitutional law or civil rights, Bar- 
bara Jordan (D-Texas) will only tell you 
what she is sure of, but hers is the best coun- 
sel and it’s free. For a sophisticated political 
analysis, go to Don Edwards (D-Cal.). 

Gillis Long (D-La.) will steer you through 
the cross-currents and hidden shoals of 
Southern politics, so vital to the operation 
of the House. 

John Moss (D-Cal.) understands how to 
crack the executive branch to pry out in- 
formation so that Congress stays on top of 
the bureaucrats and the money monopolies 
and the robber barons. 

James O'Hara (D-Mich.) for parliamentary 
procedure. He is adept at finding a path 
through the thicket of rules, and sometimes 
can show you how to do the impossible. 

Henry Reuss (D-Wisc.) is on the Banking 
Committee, but functions as a legislative 
guardian in the areas where economic, en- 
vironmental, and governmental resources 
overlap. 

Morris Udall (D-Ariz.) knows land use and 
energy, and what the anguish is all abcut 
when you need coal and don’t want to des- 
troy the environment. 

There are certain areas where the House 
has few resource people. Monopoly and anti- 
trust is certainly one that will come to the 
fore in the present economic crisis. Perhaps 
two freshmen retreads, Abner Mikva (D-TIIl.) 
and Andy Jacobs (D-Ind.) will be reassigned 
to this area where they served before being 
defeated in 1972, 

If you want to check your compass, watch 
unreconstructed Dixie Democrats James 
Whitten of Mississippi and Joe Waggonner 
of Louisiana. Their sociology and yours won't 
jibe, particularly on matters affecting the 
fabric of the society and the military. But 
make no mistake, they have shrewd under- 
standing of how legislation touches their in- 
terests, something which many liberals don’t 
know. They are reliable bellwethers when 
the regular signals fail. 

Finally, there are the lobbyists. Don’t fall 
into the cliche, “I never talk to lobbyists.” 
You will spend your day talking to practi- 
cally nobody else, even if you never leave the 
floor—sometimes the best lobbyists are mem- 
bers themselves. The witnesses testifying at 
hearings are almost all lobbyists; so are the 
garden club ladies, the doctors, the teachers, 
the representatives of Common Cause, and 
the man from the trucking association. They 
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can be a resource for technical data, political 
intelligence, and active help. Learn how to 
use them instead of their using you. The good 
ones will give you the picture fairly, the op- 
Pposition’s argument, as well as their side and 
where other members line up. If you know 
how to direct a sympathetic lobby, they will 
dig information, inform the press, and or- 
ganize backing for what you want to do. If 
you understand how to work the lobby to 
create an issue, you are well on your way to 
being an effective member of Congress. 


FRIENDLY ADVICE TO FRESHMEN 

Spare your time. Put a five-minute sand 
glass near the phone. The gist of most con- 
versations takes three minutes and you still 
have two to say hello and goodbye. Decline 
more cocktail parties than you accept. Re- 
member that the bigger the function the less 
important and useful is your attendance. 

Sample the incoming mail personally; 
edit all form replies and releases. Letters still 
are your major contact with half a million 
constituents. 

Devote a part of each week to your own 
project, to pushing your chosen idea with 
others. If you don’t make a disciplined effort 
you'll spend all your time in Congress catch- 
ing and you'll never get to bat, 

Avoid the pitfall of accepting the Official 
version. The accredited spokesman for farm- 
ers, workers, blacks, Jews, poor people, doc- 
tors, etc. rarely give you the whole story. 
Question the lobbyists closely until you 
learn who can be relied on to tell it straight 
in the future. Don’t hesitate to pick up the 
WATS line to call a few rank-and-file con- 
stituents and fish out their version on an 
issue. 

Don’t be predictable on everything. Your 
vote is your grub stake and it shouldn't be 
taken for granted. If you’re automatically 
slotted as a knee jerk liberal or a hard-nosed 
conservative you are discounted in advance. 
Make up your own mind on the big ones and 
they'll beat a path to your door. Above all 
pay attention to your gut reaction. 

Work closely with your staff. They are 
learning, and you are entering an exciting 
world. They are not servants. They are part 
of you and they live and succeed through 
you. Stimulate their enthusiasm and let 
them know what you are up to and why. 
They can add real weight to your House 
rating. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK LOAN 
FORM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as one 
who has never been shy about criticizing 
financial institutions when criticism is 
deserved, I am just as liberal with praise 
when I hear of a big bank with a progres- 
sive idea. Recently, First National City 
Bank of New York—the Nation’s second 
largest—took one of those obvious, long- 
overdue steps that make you wonder why 
somebody did not do it before. The bank 
took its personal loan application form, 
and translated it from legalese into Eng- 
lish. 

For example, instead of a dense para- 
graph of legal boilerplate defining de- 
fault, Citibank’s new form says simply 
that the borrower is in default when he 
fails to pay the installments on time, or 
when another creditor of his sues the 
bank. 

That about covers it. 

As Citibank’s president, William I. 
Spencer, remarked when he unveiled the 
new form, “Even I can understand that.” 
In fact, Mr. Spencer added with admi- 
rable candor that he sometimes had 
trouble interpreting the words his bank— 
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and other banks—ask the lay public to 
comprehend. 

And certainly in this period when some 
banks have become overextended, it is in 
the bank’s interest as well as the con- 
sumer’s to have contracts written in 
simple, coherent English. If more bor- 
rowers understand what they are sign- 
ing, perhaps there will be more prudent 
borrowing, and fewer defaults. The new 
Citibank form also commits the bank to 
pay the customer’s legal costs in the event 
the bank takes the borrower to court and 
the bank loses. 

I should say it is refreshing—even 
startling—to read a financial agreement 
rendered in simple English. Other banks 
would do well to follow this lead, and it 
would not be a bad idea for lawyers 
either. 

I ask unanimous consent that the new 
Citibank personal loan form be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the form was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
CONSUMER LOAN NOTE 


DE asennan > | ee 

(In this note, the words I, me, mine and 
my means each and all of those who signed 
it. The words you, your and yours means 
First National City Bank.) 

Terms of Repayment: To repay my loan, 
I promise to pay you Dollars. ($._). 
I'll pay this sum at one of your branches in 
---- uninterrupted .... installments of $.. 
each. Payments will be due --__, starting 
from the date the loan is made. 

Here's the breakdown of my payments: 

1. Amount of the Loan $... 

2. Property Insurance Premium $... 

3. Filing Fee for Security Interest $__. 

4. Amount Financed (1+-2+3) $_-. 

5. Finance Charge $... 

6. Total of Payments (4-4-5) $... 

Annual Percentage Rate __%. 

Prepayment of Whole Note. Even though 
I needn’t pay more than the fixed install- 
ments, I have the right to prepay the whole 
outstanding amount of this note at any time. 
If I do, or if this loan is refinanced—that is, 
replaced by a new note—you will refund the 
unearned finance charge, figured by the rule 
of 78—a commonly used formula for figuring 
rebates on installment loans, However, you 
can charge a minimum finance charge of $10. 

Late Charge: If I fall more than 10 days 
behind in paying an installment, I promise 
to pay a late charge of 5% of the overdue 
installment, but no more than $5. However, 
the sum total of late charges on all install- 
ments can’t be more than 2% of the total of 
payments or $25, whichever is less. 

Security: To protect you if I default on 
this or any other debt to you. I give you 
what is known as a security interest in my * 
Motor Vehicle and/or (see the Secu- 
rity Agreement I have given you for a full 
description of this property), * Stocks, 
* Bonds, * Savings Account (more fully de- 
scribed in the receipt you gave me today) 
and any account or other property of mine 
coming into your possession. 

Insurance: I understand I must maintain 
property insurance on the property covered 
by the Security Agreement for its full in- 
surable value, but I can buy this insurance 
through a person of my own choosing. 

Default: TIl be in default: 

1. If I don’t pay an installment on time: or 

2. If any other creditor tries by legal process 
to take any money of mine in your possession. 

You can then demand immediate payment 
of the balance of this note, minus the part 
of the finance charge which hasn't been 
earned figured by the rule of 78. You will 
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also have other legal rights, for instance, 
the right to repossess, sell and apply security 
to the payments under this note and any 
other debts I may then owe you. 

Irreguiar Payments: You can accept late 
payments or partial payments, even though 
marked “payment in full”, without losing 
any of your rights under this note. 

Delay in Enforcement: You can delay en- 
forcing any of your rights under this note 
without losing them. 

Collection Costs: If I’m in default under 
this note and you demand full payment. I 
agree to pay you interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance at the rate of 1% per month, after an 
allowance for the unearned finance charge. 
If you have to sue me, I also agree to pay 
your attorney’s fees equal to 15% of the 
amount due, and court costs. But if I defend 
and the court decides I am right, I under- 
stand that you will pay my reasonable attor- 
ney’s fees and the court costs. 

Comakers: If I’m signing this note as a 
comaker, I agree to be equally responsible 
with the borrower. You don’t have to notify 
me that this note hasn't been paid. You can 
change the terms of payment and release any 
security without notifying or releasing me 
from responsibility on this note. 

Copy Received: The borrower acknowledges 
receipt of a completely filled-in copy of this 
note. 

SIGNATURES, ADDRESSES 


Hot Line: If something should happen and 
you can’t pay on time, please call us imme- 
diately at (212) 559-3061. 

Personal Finance Department, First Na- 
tional City Bank, New Consumer Loan Note. 


THE DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, January 21, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Tower, and the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, Mr. 
Fannin, introduced a bill to repeal the 
Davis-Bacon Act. I heartily endorse this 
measure. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was enacted in 
1931 under Public Law 403, after a bill 
jointly introduced by Congressman Bacon 
of New York and Senator Davis of Penn- 
Sylvania was passed by Congress. The 
act—amended in 1935, 1940, and 1964— 
requires that contractors of Federal con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of public 
buildings or public works, where the con- 
tract is more than $2,000, pay laborers 
and mechanics at least the prevailing 
rates of pay on projects of a similar 
character in the area in which the work 
is being performed. 

The original purpose of this act was 
simply to give local labor and local con- 
tractors a fair opportunity to participate 
in the Federal building program. This 
purpose, which is altogether fitting and 
proper, has been perverted because the 
rates set by the Department af Labor 
are too frequently above the levels pre- 
vailing in the area of the particular State 
in which the work is being performed. 
For example, the Labor Department’s 
wage determination division used union 
rates in Washington, D.C. to set a mini- 
mum rate schedule at the Capehart hous- 
ing project at the Marine Corps School 
in Quantico, Va. The rates set ranged 
from 65 cents to $1.95 an hour higher 
than those paid at two large private hous- 
ing projects built in Quantico in the 
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same period. These rates could hardly be 
called the prevailing rates in the area. 
In fact they were higher than the highest 
rates found in a Navy survey of wages in 
this area. Coincidentally, the highest 
rates found in the Navy survey were 
Davis-Bacon minimums which had been 
set for earlier federally assisted projects. 

Another example of the perversion of 
the purpose of the acts is in western 
Pennsylvania, where Davis-Bacon mini- 
mum wage rates are based on the Pitts- 
burgh construction union scale. The com- 
mon labor rate for building construction 
in Pittsburgh is $7.55 an hour while the 
prevailing wage for common labor in eco- 
nomically depressed Appalachia is $3 per 
hour. As a consequence, local contractors 
did not bid on Federal projects. The min- 
imum wage they would have to pay would 
have increased their wage scales to a 
point where they would have been unable 
to compete for nongovernmental projects. 
The contracts for these Federal projects 
went to out of town union contractors 
who imported their own crews, instead 
of using local labor. This is exactly 
what the Davis-Bacon Act was designed 
to prevent. 

This also illustrates the fact that 
Davis-Bacon minimums do not in any 
way refiect the average wage in the con- 
struction industry. In early 1974, the av- 
erage union scale for all construction 
trades was $7.79 per hour. However, ac- 
tual average hourly earnings of construc- 
tion workers were much lower, ranging 
from $5.77 per hour in heavy construc- 
tion to $6.72 per hour in contract con- 
struction and $7.30 per hour in special 
trades. These prevailing rates, however, 
were not the rates used for Davis-Bacon 
minimums. Instead, the Davis-Bacon 
minimum rate has been set at the union 
scale more than 90 percent of the time. 

The Davis-Bacon Act also negates the 
effect of section 221(d) (4) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which is to assist pri- 
vate industry in providing housing for 
low- and moderate-income families by 
using Federal subsidies to reduce inter- 
est costs in projects for these families. 
Of course, any project built with these 
subsidies must pay Davis-Bacon mini- 
mum rates. This results in the subsidy 
being largely consumed in higher pay 
for the construction workers involved. 
For example, a builder in Prince George’s 
County, Md., built two privately financed 
apartment buildings. He received a sub- 
sidy to build a third building in the same 
project for moderate-income families 
Because of the higher Davis-Bacon rates 
which the builder was forced to pay, the 
cost to the tenants in the subsidized 
building was higher than the cost to the 
tenants in the two nonsubsidized build- 
ings. 

The Davis-Bacon Act has contributed 
substantially to extremely high prices 
in the private sector of the construction 
industry. Union negotiators are aware 
that whatever the prevailing union rates, 
contractors working on Federal and fed- 
erally assisted projects will be forced to 
pay them, due to the wage determination 
division’s presumption that union rates 
should be the minimum rates set. Conse- 
quently, they insist on large wage in- 
crease for union members. However, this 
strategy has backfired on the unions. Be- 
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cause of these high wage levels, the num- 
ber of jobs available at union rates in 
private construction has declined. While 
the higher wages paid on Federal proj- 
ects partially compensates for this de- 
cline, union members are forced to take 
more and more nonunion jobs at $4 or $5 
an hour to compensate for the lack of 
union jobs available at $8 and $9 an 
hour. 

Mr. President, the construction indus- 
try in this country is in serious shape. 
One reason is that construction costs are 
completely too high. One means of re- 
ducing these costs would be to repeal the 
Davis-Bacon Act as it no longer func- 
tions as its authors intended it should. 
I urge that this bill, S. 276, be given 
prompt and favorable action and I will 
ask unanimous consent that I be added 
as a cCosponsor. 


HUNGER IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
administration will soon announce the 
level of food assistance which the United 
States will be providing to hungry na- 
tions this year. With each passing day, 
more and more faces in the third world 
reflect despair, For these people, the level 
of food aid we send can mean life or 
death. 

In India, a world food shortage, ever- 
expanding population, drought, fuel 


shortages, inflation, industrial stagna- 
tion, and inefficient government plan- 
ning have all contributed to the current 
desperate situation. 

India’s population is now approaching 
600 million, and her agricultural pro- 


duction has not been able to keep pace 
with the continually growing number of 
mouths she has to feed. India may have 
to import between 12 and 20 million tons 
of feed grains this year just to avert 
massive starvation. While she has pur- 
chased around 5 million tons of com- 
mercial food at a cost of over $1 billion, 
she will have to depend on humanitarian 
food assistance from more affluent coun- 
tries to make up the difference. 

In Bangladesh the situation is even 
worse, Eighty million people live there in 
an area the size of Wisconsin. Sharing 
many of India’s problems, last year’s 
flood compounded Bangladesh’s situa- 
tion, and thousands of her people died of 
starvation. 

The underdeveloped countries seem 
especially vulnerable to adverse weather 
conditions and global economic forces, 
and even with increased food aid and 
technical assistance, hunger and malnu- 
tion will not disappear overnight. 

Sri Lanka has set an example as to 
how these problems can be tackled. Prior 
to 1973, this country faced an economic 
crisis. Afflicted by drought and with rice 
and flour prices too high for commercial 
purchase, Sri Lanka had to step up ag- 
ricultural production in order to survive. 

Initiated and coordinated by Prime 
Minister Bandaranaike, Sri Lanka began 
an all-out “production war.” Every seg- 
ment of the population joined in a con- 
certed, voluntary effort to increase agri- 
cultural production. Individual villages 
undertook their own irrigation projects; 
140,000 more acres were cultivated, ex- 
panding the rice crop by 25 percent. 

New crops, including soybeans and 
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sorghum, were also introduced. The 
Government gave farmers incentives to 
increase their production. It increased 
the guaranteed price of rice by 135 per- 
cent, and price supports for soybeans, 
sorghum, and lentils were raised by 40 
percent and more. 

One result of this multifaceted project 
is that the current rice harvess may well 
be a record 80 million bushels. Sri Lanka 
is optimistic about her future now. Her 
success has set an example for other 
developing countries to follow. 

Three recent articles from the New 
York Times describe current conditions 
in several third world countries. The 
first two articles by Bernard Weinraub, 
entitled, “Desperation Is Spreading in 
India and Bangladesh,” January 26, and 
“Even Stronger Areas Wilt in India 
Crisis,” January 30, point up the despair 
of millions of people in India, Bangla- 
desh, and Pakistan. The third article, 
“Villagers Toiling With a Purpose,” 
January 26, by Neville DeSilva, describes 
in detail the self-help cooperative project 
undertaken by the people of Sri Lanka, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESPERATION Is SPREADING IN INDIA AND 

BANGLADESH 
(By Bernard Weinraub) 

New Detnr.—Tota Bibi has eight children 
and scant food to feed them. She came to 
Calcutta in a panic early last year with her 
family. 

‘The rains in her village, Musheedabad, had 
failed. The rice prices had doubled. The 


‘children were hungry.:-The landowners were = 


paying wages—28 cents to 36 cents a day— 
that could not feed the children, aged 2 to 13. 

Her husband has now disappeared into 
the West Bengal Countryside to find work. 
Three of her children beg on the Calcutta 
streets. The woman gets a free bowl of gruel 
or vegetables at the Salvation Army every 
noon. Living beneath a pile of tin, rags and 
stone near Chowringhee, in downtown Cal- 
cutta, Tota Bibi and her family have some- 
how managed to endure. 

“I can’t do much,” said the barefoot 
woman in Bengali. “I get frightened. I cry. 
Look at my face. Everyone’s hungry.” 

The plight of Tota Bibi and her family— 
impoverished, illiterate, underfed and desper- 
ate—was the plight of millions on the Asian 
subcontinent last year. Hunger racked India 
and famine darkened the landscape of 
Bangladesh. The world food shortage, the in- 
exorable population climb, droughts and 
flood, the oil price increase, fertilizer scar- 
cities, the absence of diesel fuel and elec- 
tricity to run irrigation pumps, inept gov- 
ernment economic policies, severe inflation 
and industrial stagnation merged to create 
& nasty bleak mood in India, Bangladesh 
and, to a lesser extent, Pakistan. 

The key problem of the subcontinent was, 
and remains, the harrowing line between 
food production and rising population. Last 
year the line was firmly, perhaps irrevocably, 
crossed. 

India’s food production target was 115 
million tons in the 1973-74 agricultural year, 
that ended in June. But the nation harvested 
only 103.6 million tons. In the current 1974~ 
75 agricultural year, the target was 118 mil- 
lion tons, but experts predict that produc- 
tion will hover around 100 million tons. In 
the meantime, the population has climbed 
by 13 million over the last year, and is near- 
ing 600 million people. 

The 600 million need 112 million to 120 
million tons of foodgrain—the figure is dis- 
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puted. To meet the gap, however, India is 
spending more than $1-billion this year for 
a record 5 million tons of commercial food 
imports. India has also asked the United 
States, the Soviet Union and other nations 
for food help, and will get some. But the 
gap—which deeply embarrasses the Indian 
Government—remains. The population's de- 
mands are outstripping food supplies. 

“Even with those food imports India will 
just scrape by,” said one veteran agricultural 
specialist. “There is this endless capacity to 
suffer and survive. Some people are sustain- 
ing themselyes on anything, even grass. But 
people are sustaining themselves. It's just 
incredible.” 

Certainly, however, a specter of dooms- 
day over India is out of the question. The 
country’s multiplicity, its democratic sys- 
tem, its vision, however blurred, remains 
firmly rooted. “The tragedy here is that we 
are potentially so rich, and people here haye 
so much skill and talent,” said an Indian 
economist. “Look at this population. We 
probably have two Einsteins and a Leonardo 
working in a paddy field, and they will die 
illiterate and hungry. That's the tragedy, 
and we have ourselves to blame for a hell of 
& lot of what's gone wrong.” 

If India’s economy ts critically troubled— 
per capita intake of basic necessities has 
declined in the last decade, and the death 
rate is actually rising because of deteriorat- 
ing food, sanitary and living conditions— 
the problems virtually diminish beside those 
of neighboring Bangladesh. 

Vulnerable and sick, Bangladesh will have 
swallowed nearly $3-billion of aid by the 
end of this year in four years of independ- 
ence, But she has failed to develop a coher- 
ent bureaucracy, seems floundering in top- 
to-bottom corruption and has yet to even 
attempt to tackle her interlocking food and 
population problems. 

Bangladesh's 80-million people liye in an 
area the size of Wisconsin, At the present 
rate of growth the population will at least 
double in two decades, “It is impossible to- 
think that this population level will be 
compatible with anything other than the 
merest survival on the basis of an interna- 
tional dole,” said the World Bank. 

Last year the situation in Bangladesh 
worsened because of floods that devastated 
the summer crop and left anywhere from 
15,000 to 100,000 persons dead of starvation. 
The price of coarse rice increased 240 per 
cent. The mills for jute, the nation’s key 
export, produced 40 per cent less than four 
years ago. And the steel, engineering, ship- 
building, paper and fertilizer industries were 
working at such a dismal rate last year that 
their combined production was only 9 per 
cent of the target set for the period. 

Compounding the crisis in Bangladesh was 
international inflation: The price of key 
imports—grain, petroleum, fertilizer and 
cement—climbed 80 per cent over 1973, while 
those of the nation’s key exports, fute and 
tea, rose only 10 per cent. The trade gap 
last year was more than $1-billion. 

A fundamental reason for the economic 
crisis, however, was the Government's deci- 
sion to place virtually all industries, aban- 
doned by their Pakistani managers, as well 
as nationalized banks, insurance companies 
and inland water transport, in the hands of 
leaders of the Awami League. The Awami 
League, led by Sheik Mujibur Rahman, now 
the Prime Minister, spearheaded the 1971 
independence movement for Bangladesh, for- 
merly the eastern wing of Pakistan. 

“These were a mess of village politicians, 
upgraded cronies who were put in charge [of 
business], said one foreign economist. “They 
sold off equipment, smuggled out stock, took 
bribes.” All these enterprises are now losing 
money. 

Ironically, Pakistan, the loser of the 1971 
war, seems economically fortunate and with- 
out the critical food problems of her neigh- 
bors. “We will see to it that nobody dies of 
starvation,” said Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
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Bhutto in December. “God forbid, f a 
single person has to face that kind of situ- 
ation.” 

Despite an annual 25 per cent inflation— 
and despite a delay in irrigation benefits 
because of damage to the huge Tarbela 
Dam—Pakistan’s economic prospects were 
buoyed by rice exports, by a record wheat 
crop of 7.5 to 8 million tons, by investment 
incentives and by the removal of export taxes 
on cotton yarn and cloth, a key foreign-ex- 
change earner. 

Pakistan remains, nonetheless, steeped in 
poverty. On a per capita basis, the economy 
is growing at only 2 per cent annually. The 
per capita income is less than $60 a year, 
and an estimated 20 per cent of the labor 
force is unemployed. The population is grow- 
ing about 3 per cent a year, compared with 
2 per cent for India, and some specialists say 
that virtually all arable land is under culti- 
vation. 

Moreover, Pakistan, like India, is jolted 
by import prices. Pakistan's oil bill will 
probably soar to $385-million in the current 
fiscal year, ending in June, compared with 
$60-million two years ago. 

India's oil bill last year amounted to about 
$1.2-billion, more than double the previous 
year’s figure. India’s over-all imports last 
year rose 54 per cent over the corresponding 
period of the previous year, mostly because of 
petroleum and foodgrain costs. But the trade 
gap was not so great as expected because ex- 
ports were running 48 per cent ahead of 1973. 
EVEN STRONGER AREAS WILT IN InpIA CRISIS 

(By Bernard Weinraub) 


RANPUR, Inpra.—Vast stretches of land in 
the western state of Gujarat are barren. 
Drought has afflicted 13,000 of the 18,000 vil- 
lages. Fodder is in short supply, and thou- 
sands of cattle have perished. 

Villagers have sold trinklets and utensils 
and animals to buy coarse grain to make 
their doughy bread. At night families sit in 
clusters around relief projects and hungrily 
eat the bread with spice. 

A farmer named Ochad Pola walks four 
miles a day to earn money on a road proj- 
ect. His wife is crippled. His three daughters 
are hungry. His land is parched. 

“Nothing this year, nothing last year,” 
said in Gujarati as he dug beside a dusty 
road here in the western part of the state. 
“The wells are dry. There’s no water. What 
can a poor man do?” 

Another farmer, Shamla Bechar, was wield- 
ing a pick. Last month he sold his two goats 
for $12. “My father is an old man and he 
needs food,” Mr. Bechar said. “He does not 
eat enough. I make 3 rupees [42 cents] a day 
here. It keeps him alive.” 


WE PRAY FOR RAIN 


“I hardly eat once a day,” said Mavji Oghad, 
who earns 3 rupees a day on a relief project 
near Ranpur, which is 85 miles west of Ahme- 
dabad, the state capital. “I have a green chili 
with bread at night. I have four children and 
a wife. We pray for rain.” 

Compared with other Indian states, Gu- 
jarat, with a population of 30 million, seems 
industrially advanced. By all accounts no one 
has died of starvation, as in West Bengal. 
There are none of the major caste tensions 
and hostilities of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 
In the last year, nonetheless, Gujarat has 
faced drought and food scarcities that one 
newspaper termed an unprecedented calam- 
ity. 

Uneasy officials foresee India’s long-range 
problems darkening the prospects of a rela- 
tively prosperous state with a powerful mid- 
dle class and a people known to be enter- 
prising, self-reliant and progressive. 

As in the rest of the country, a central 
problem is the population growth rate. At 2.9 
per cent a year, one of the highest in India, 
it is largely a result of the sizable aboriginal 
populace and of the impact of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, a Gujarat, who was unenthusiastic 
about artificial birth control. The influence 
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of Gandhi in politics, dress, literature and 
culture remains marked in the state. 

“This population growth is a growing bur- 
den on our food resources, our development,” 
said Nirubhai Desai, a member of the state’s 
Planning Board. “If the population were not 
so high we would not face this serious crisis. 
The gap between the elite and the poor is 
growing in Gujarat. Our per capita income 
has risen by only one rupee in the last 
three years.” 

AIMLESS RELIEF PROJECTS 


There are growing complaints in Gujarat, 
as in other Indian states, that the millions 
of dollars spent on relief projects have failed 
to make an impact on agricultural develop- 
ment and have been used haphazardly to 
make work and provide income to ward off 
starvation, 

A planner said that Gujarat spent $215- 
million in 10 years on such projects. “Nothing 
has been returned out of it,” he said, “There 
was no thought of famine relief as a step to 
progress. It should have gone for small irri- 
gation works, but instead the money was 
spent on building approach roads and small 
water tanks, The projects made no sense ex- 
cept to give people a dole. It’s tragic what 
we could have done and didn't do.” 

This year the state hoped to produce five 
million tons of food, which is considered the 
minimum to feed its people, but the severe 
drought, coupled with inadequate irriga- 
tion—85 per cent of the tilled land depends 
on rain—will probably keep the total down 
to 2.3 million tons. More than 300,000 farmers 
and their wives and children are on relief 
projects, earning 42 cents a day, which goes 
for food. 

“People are hungry, so many cattle have 
died,” said Gulab Singh Chudasame, a former 
district leader in nearby Dandulka. “The po- 
Sition is very bad. Average rainfall is 25 
inches. This season we had five inches. Last 
year it was 16. The year before it was 8, I 
haven't seen such scarcities in my life.” 

“We have suggested so many schemes so 
many times but nothing happens,” he con- 
tinued. “Thousands of people do earth work, 
but there's no construction, no effort to bore 
beneath the ground for water. Why, I don't 
know. Bad planning. Political circumstances. 
No one takes too much interest.” 

With the onset of warmer weather tens of 
thousands of bereft farmers have migrated 
from their villages to work on the relief 
projects: digging wells, widening roads, 
breaking rocks, building earth walls to pre- 
vent soil from seeping away in the event 
of food. The projects seem primitive, but 
famine has been averted. 

“We earn 6 rupees a day and it feeds us,” 
said Thamkar Sey, a farmer who was working 
with his wife on a project at Ranpur. “I 
worry about being sick. Some people are 
too weak because of hunger, and I don’t 
know what will happen to them.” 

His four small children are in a nearby 
Village. He has gotten $60 from a money- 
lender to buy food. He has also sold a cow, 
a goat and some kitchen knives. 

“The rains should come in June,” he said. 
“If the rains do not come this year, I will 
really be afraid.” 


VILLAGERS TOILING WITH A PURPOSE 
(By Neville De Silva) 

COLOMBO, SRI LANKA.—It is Sunday morn- 
ing, and the little village of Hurigama is a 
scene of turmoil—but it is turmoil with a 
purpose. 

Hoe-like mammoties glint in the sun as 
bronzed young men chop furiously into the 
earth. Beside them, old men in loin cloths 
fill baskets with the dirt. Girls, forming a 
line, briskly pass the baskets along. Chil- 
dren scamper about. Everyone in the village 
seems to be present. 

Slowly a ditch, already 50 yards long, is 
making its way between coconut trees, head- 
ing for the nearby rice paddies. 

Suddenly a sharp command rings out. 
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Somebody on the bank barks a conflicting 
order. The workers pause momentarily while 
there is a spirited discussion. Then the ac- 
tion resumes. 

Alongside the villagers are a Government 
agent, his assistant and a few provincial of- 
ficials. A Buddhist monk from the village 
temple keeps a kindly eye on the whole 
operation. 

This is the fourth day of Sramadhana, Sri 
Lanka’s unusual program of economic self- 
help. When the people of Hurigama have 
completed their canal, water from the nearby 
river, swollen by monsoon rains, will take a 
new course and help the farmers cultivate 
their fields. No longer will they have to de- 
pend on water from dwindling reservoirs, an 
irrigation system used for centuries. 

Nearly every villager—man, woman and 
child—is eagerly laboring in this voluntary 
project. To them, the forthcoming benefits 
seem obvious. 

A hundred miles from Hurigama, the vil- 
lage of Wellawaya has taken a different ap- 
proach toward improved irrigation. There 
the ancient Debara-Ara Wewa, or reservoir, 
has been rebuilt, increasing its storage ca- 
pacity until it cam provide water for 180 
acres. 

Sixty farmers benefit from this project. 
One of them is an ex-convict who dreams of 
a better future for himself, his wife and their 
three children. 

“Last season my crop was the best in this 
area,” said Sediris Silva, the rehabiltated 
felon, standing on the rim of the renovated 
reservoir. “God willing, it'll be a good crop 
this season, too. 

“I work hard to make this possible. Some- 
times I get up in the night to weed my field. 
That is better than living in eternal fear of 
the police, hiding in the jungle like a hunted 
animal,” 

Mr. Silva is among the 142,000 people, 
mostly subsistence farmers, who have been 
eking out a miserable existence in the fertile 
but arid belt that occupies 3,000 square miles 
of Sri Lanka, formerly called Ceylon. 

The Debara-Ara project is an effort shared 
jointly by the public and private sectors. 
The contribution from the private sector 
consists of an investment that pays no di- 
rect return. The hope of the project is to 
transform the meager village life of the peo- 
ple into a thriving agricultural community. 

Throughout this island republic, thou- 
sands of farmers are working feverishly to 
make Sri Lanka’s feeble economy self-reliant. 

Agricultural activity has picked up since 
Prime Minister Sirima Bandaranaike declared 
a “production war” in September, 1973. Her 
Government introduced stringent measures. 
It slashed the rice ration given each week to 
persons on welfare. The sugar ration was de- 
creased, and sugar was raised in price. Wheat 
fiour was rationed for the first time, and its 
price went up. 

These measures were prompted by an eco- 
nomic crisis. Even if the world had rice and 
flour to sell, Sri Lanka did not have the 
money to buy. The country imports about 
300,0000 tons of rice and 425,000 tons of 
flour a year. But severe drought had stunted 
two rice harvests in a row, sending up the 
price 170 per cent in a year while the price 
of flour also rose about that much and the 
price of sugar climbed 125 per cent. 

Such was the stark reality facing Sri 
Lanka. The country’s economy depends on 
three export crops: tea, rubber and coconut. 
Their prices, however, have remained virtu- 
ally static. 

The ration cuts and price rises jolted Sri 
Lanka's 13 million people into a keen aware- 
ness of the problem. Now the task to step up 
farm production. The rice crop was ex- 
panded 25 per cent from the previous year’s 
total as 140,000 more acres were brought 
under the plow, and the use of fertilizer rose 
by 30,000 tons. It is estimated that the cur- 
rent rice harvest will be a record 80 million 
bushels. 

And production of tapioca and yams, widely 
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ignored for decades, has been increased 
sharply. Today these foods supplement rice 
in many homes in Sri Lanka. 

Earlier the Government had banned im- 
ports of chili (the hot pepper that is an 
essential ingredient of Sri Lanka curry), 
onions and even peas. The strategy was to 
grow a lot of these imported foods, saying 
hard currency for other imports. 

New crops were introduced to provide addi- 
tional sources of protein and cereal. A mere 
three acres of soybeans two years ago has 
expanded to 3,750 acres. Negotiations are 
being held with farmers from America’s Mid- 
dle West to plant 5,000 acres to supply soy 
processing plants. 

Another new crop is sorghum. Farmers in 
Sri Lanka were supplied with nearly 250,000 
pounds of seed. 

All this effort has required tremendous 
cooperation from the citizens of Sri Lanka. 
Mrs. Bandaranaike, as Prime Minister, led 
the drive to mobilize everyone for the pro- 
duction war. She toured the country’s 22 
administrative districts for a dialogue with 
the people. She told them that Sri Lanka 
could no longer afford the luxury of all-out 
welfarism, 

Every segment of the population joined in 
the production effort. Soldiers and sailors 
laid aside their arms, and students put down 
their books to go into the fields. Peasants 
and public officials worked side by side in 
the rice paddies. One million school children 
tolled in the fields. 

In Colombo's plush residential quarter, 
vegetables began to replace exotic orchids in 
the gardens. 

The Army opened a 550-acre farm in the 
south and another big one in the north- 
west. The Navy started a 150-acre farm near 
the port city of Trincomalee that will be 
expanded to 300 acres. 

Colombo’s police chief planted rice in his 
garden in the heart of the city and actually 
reaped a bushel of rice. 

“You wouldn't believe how well it grew,” 
the police chief, Stanley Senanayake, said in 
an interview. 

Government departments with even a few 
spare strips of land and tea plantations with 
idle acres converted them into gardens. 

The Government quickly realized that po- 
litical guidance alone was not enough to 
rouse the peasants to action. Sri Lanka is 
predominantly Buddhist, so the Government 
won the approval of the sangha, or clergy, 
for the production war. Two thousand monks, 
representing all the various sects, met in 
Colombo to pledge support of the nation's 
food drive. 

Persuasion was coupled with new incer- 
tives to get farmers to respond. The guar- 
anteed price of rice was elevated 135 per cent 
from the previous level. Price supports for a 
variety of food crops, such as soybeans, 
sorghum and lentils, were raised 40 per cent 
or more. Although farmers had to sell their 
rice to the Government at the guaranteed 
price, a completely free market, based strictly 
on supply and demand, was allowed for other 
crops. This caused hardships for urban con- 
sumers but small farmers began getting un- 
heard-of prices for their crops. 

One who has benefited from the nation’s 
drive for self-sufficiency is 24-year-old 
Jeyaratnam, an educated member of the 
Tamil minority, from the north. He had tried 
to find a Government job but had failed, so 
he turned to agriculture. It has paid off 
handsomely. 

“Last season I made a big profit from my 
one acre of chili,” he said. “It was hard work 
getting started, but now I am earning what 
I could never have got in a Government job.” 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM AND CAMBODIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on the 
second anniversary of the Agreement on 
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Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam, the United States is rapidly ap- 
proaching a new turning point in its 
Southeast Asia policy. The possibility of 
an increase in U.S. military assistance 
to South Vietnam and Cambodia has 
once again become an issue of serious 
debate. 

The administration, in its budget for 
fiscal year 1975, requested $1.4 billion for 
military aid to South Vietnam. Although 
Congress originally authorized $1 billion 
for this purpose, only $700 million was 
appropriated. On January 28, however, 
President Ford asked Congress for a sup- 
plementary appropriation of $522 mil- 
lion in military aid for Indochina. His 
statement includes a request for $300 
million to the Government of South 
Vietnam and $222 million for the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia in order to insure 
“the survival” of these regimes. In addi- 
tion, the President has requested “‘elimi- 
nation of the $377 million ceiling on 
overall assistance to Cambodia” in order 
to supply additional commodities under 
the food for peace program. Further- 
more, it is expected that President Ford 
will request $1.3 billion in military aid 
for Saigon in next year’s budget. 

By the time U.S. Forces were disen- 
gaged from South Vietnam 2 years ago, 
the United States had lost 55,000 lives 
and spent $150 billion in Indochina. Since 
the cease-fire agreement went into effect 
on January 27, 1973, an additional 149,- 
000 Vietnamese have died and another 
1.4 million have been left homeless by 
the war. During the last quarter of 1974, 
an average of 344 South Vietnamese sol- 
diers died each week. 

By making this request, President Ford 
threatens to revive the entire dispute 
concerning our Indochina policy. But, 
the question of the legitimacy and merit 
of our involvement in the military affairs 
of South Vietnam was answered years 
ago. For over two decades, this country 
has provided the nations of Indochina 
with lavish support to pursue military 
solutions to their problems. The cost in 
terms of both human lives and money 
has been enormously tragic. The price for 
“peace with honor” has been extrava- 
gant. 

We must demand an end to the use of 
American resources to continue the 
bloodshed and repression in Southeast 
Asia. The Congress, on several occasions, 
has expressed similar sentiments by re- 
jecting the administration’s past pro- 
posals to increase the budget for mili- 
tary and economic aid to the Thieu Gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. Since the 
peace agreements, the United States has 
acted on the premise that we are help- 
ing to rebuild a war-ravaged land. With 
this rationale, our Government has sup- 
plied billions in aid, which does not 
strengthen the peace, but which under- 
writes continuing war and totalitarian 
rule. 

The justification for intensified Amer- 
ican intervention in Indochina is as 
faulty now as in 1955 or 1965. The fun- 
damental fallacy is the belief that more 
American involvement can bring peace. 
The consequences of accepting this ar- 
gument are continuing tragedy, an es- 
calation of the already bloody level of 
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combat, and a prolongation of the entire 
conflict. To deepen American involve- 
ment now would serve to further the de- 
lusion that we have the ability and the 
responsibility to support the policies of 
others and impose their settlement in 
Vietnam. It is this fundamental error 
which has already cost our Nation 55,000 
men. The administration’s premise that 
an increase in funds now will eliminate 
the need for any funds at a later date 
simply will not hold up. That kind of 
thinking has been responsible for all of 
our sacrifices in Southeast Asia. 

In both Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
we are now faced with the momentous 
choice of either increasing the level of 
American involvement or continuing the 
process of disengagement joined with a 
search for meaningful political solutions 
to the war. The administration, by ac- 
celerating the deliveries of munitions 
and weapons, would enhance the mili- 
tary capacities of these two governments 
and escalate the killing. The slow trend 
toward disengagement would be reversed. 

The second option involves urging the 
Saigon and Phnom Penh authorities to 
actively pursue a negotiated, permanent 
political settlement to the conflict. This 
approach should be united with an ac- 
tive effort to provide humanitarian as- 
sistance to those who have suffered from 
past military policies at home and in 
Southeast Asia. The pressing needs of 
our own veterans and the civilians who 
have been caught in the middle of a dey- 
astating crossfire and have suffered 
massively still must be met. The or- 
phaned, the maimed, and the homeless 
are continuing victims of the violence in 
Indochina. 

President Ford’s request for $522 mil- 
lion for supplementary military assist- 
ance for South Vietnam and Cambodia 
represents a serious threat to our na- 
tional interest both in terms of our for- 
eign and our domestic policies. Such a 
program of military assistance certainly 
should not take precedence over our 
pressing domestic concerns. 

After all our efforts, the lingering war 
is our only legacy. This is a truly sad 
commentary on American foreign pol- 
icy. We must not make the same mis- 
take twice. 


A SUMMER JOB PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. as Sena- 
tors know, the maintenance of an ade- 
quate summer job program for economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth each year has 
been of particular concern to me; in re- 
cent years, it often has been necessary to 
seek a supplemental appropriation for 
that purpose, which we have done. 

I want to alert the Senate to the po- 
tentially catastrophic situation which 
we face this summer in terms of youth 
unemployment, and what as a minimum 
will be necessary to alleviate it. 

This situation is graphically set forth 
in a letter dated January 29, 1975, and 
accompanying charts which I received 
last Wednesday from Alan Pritchard, 
executive vice president of the National 
League of Cities—which together with 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors repre- 
sents most of the cities in the Nation, 
responding to a request I made on Janu- 
ary 13, 1975, for a city-by-city survey of 
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the needs for summer jobs for economi- 
cally disadvantaged youth this coming 
summer. 

These charts indicate, that this sum- 
mer there will be 3,178,565 economically 
disadvantaged youth in the Nation eli- 
gible for summer jobs and out looking 
for employment. 

In that connection, the letter states: 

As you are aware, rapidly rising unemploy- 
ment rates and deteriorating economic con- 
ditions are having a severe impact on 
joblessness among youth. With projected 
increases in the number of disadvantaged 
youth and alarming numbers of lay-offs in 
both the private and public sectors, an un- 
employment rate of 50% or more may be 
anticipated among disadvantaged youth this 
summer, 


Mr. President, these are extremely 
sobering statistics which in essence fore- 
cast unemployment among poor youth in 
the inner cities at depression-like levels. 

Of course, we would like to address the 
needs of the entire target group of 3.1 
million youth. 

But that is not possible given factors 
of administrative “leadtime” and budg- 
etary restraints, and accordingly, the 
key question is the number of youth 
which the cities can effectively place in 
jobs this summer. 

The National League of Cities reports 
that the cities could effectively use an 
aggregate of $649,681,402 for the pro- 
vision of 1,147,847 9-week slots—thus 
meeting the needs of about one-third of 
the target group; each slot would consist 
of 26 hours of employment per week for 
youth with public employers, at the ap- 
plicable minimum wage of $2.10. 

Last summer, approximately $380 
million was made available for the crea- 
tion of 709,200 9-week slots. 

In New York, where the target group 
is projected to be 426,000 youth, New 
York City will need an aggregate of $45,- 
280,000 for the creation of 80,000 slots. 
This compares with $24,473,511 for 45,- 
744 slots last summer. 

Mr. President, I intend, as in past 
years, to seek the support of the admin- 
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istration—and to make a presentation to 
the Congress for a supplemental appro- 
priation—to meet the needs documented 
by the cities after taking into account 
what the cities themselves are reasonably 
able to do under the present serious eco- 
nomic conditions, and what may be avail- 
able through private efforts. 

Mr. President, so that Members can 
be advised of the situation in cities in 
their States, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of my letter of January 13, 
and a copy of the letter from the Na- 
tional League of Cities dated January 29, 
and accompanying charts, together with 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Times on Thursday, January 30, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

January 13, 1975. 

Dear Mr, PRITCHARD AND Mr. GUNTHER: 
With the very serious national unemployment 
situation and prospects, I am particularly 
concerned, as I have been in past years, with 
the needs of economically disadvantaged 
youth for jobs during the summer months, as 
well as transportation and recreation oppor- 
tunities. 

I would appreciate very much if you would 
survey the cities to determine on a city-by- 
city basis, the number of eligible youths who 
could benefit from such programs, the num~ 
ber who could be effectively placed by the 
cities, and the dollar amounts required, com- 
pared with last summer in each case, 

I look forward to hearing from you at your 
earliest convenience. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Jayrrs. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 

January 29, 1975. 

Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: In accordance with 
your request and as in the past, we have 
surveyed the nation’s cities to determine the 
needs for a summer youth employment pro- 
gram this year. 

The information we have received from the 
50 largest cities shows that the total number 
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of slots these cities could effectively use this 
summer is 458,463. On the basis of our con- 
tacts with a sample of smaller cities, we es- 
timate that their needs for summer jobs to- 
tal 689,384. Combining these figures, the 
present real need for 1975 is 1,147,847 slots na- 
tionwide. 

As you are aware, tapidly rising unemploy- 
ment rates and deteriorating economic con- 
ditions are having a severe impact on job- 
lessness among youth. With projected in- 
creases in the number of disadvantaged youth 
and alarming numbers of lay-offs in both 
the private and public sectors, an unemploy- 
ment rate of 50% or more may be antici- 
pated among disadvantaged youth this sum- 
mer. 

Congress has recognized the crisis of un- 
employment among adults through the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Special Unemployment As- 
sistance Act of 1974, and it is essential that 
it address this separate crisis of unemploy- 
ment among youth. 

As summer job prospects for youth in the 
private sector become increasingly dim, it is 
clear that job creation in the public sector 
must be greatly expanded to fill this void. 
In addition, local government lay-offs are 
rapidly expanding and substantial efforts 
made by cities to hire youths during the 
summer months with local funds will be se- 
verely curtailed. In facing dramatically in- 
creased needs and evaporating job opportu- 
nities, your leadership is again urgently re- 
quested in additional funds for a 
summer employment program at the earliest 
possible date. Adequate time to plan and im- 
plement summer youth programs is critical 
ps the operation of an effective national ef- 

ort. 

While it is clear from the survey that those 
eligible for a summer youth employment 
program far exceed the capacity of cities to 
employ these youngsters effectively, it is ur- 
gent that the Congress also address the need 
for additional funds for a recreation program 
to provide disadvantaged youngsters with 
some form of constructive activity during the 
summer months. We are currently in the 
process of surveying city needs for recrea- 
tion programs and should have this informa- 
tion to you shortly. 

We would appreciate your assistance again 
this year in assuring adequate funding for 
a summer jobs program, 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E, PRITCHARD, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 
Enclosure. 
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SAMPLING OF CITIES OTHER THAN 50 LARGEST 


February 3, 1975 
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[From the New York Times, Jan. 30, 1975] 


Survey SEES 144 MILLION YOUTHS AS LACKING 
JOBS NEXT SUMMER 


(By Ernest Holsendolph) 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—A survey of the na- 
tion’s cities shows that more than three mil- 
lion youths will be looking for summer em- 
ployment this year, and that about half of 
them will likely go unemployed, according to 
a report released today by the office of Sena- 
tor Jacob K. Javits. 

The report, based on a survey of cities 
around the nation, including the 50 largest, 
indicates that the cities will be able to place 
about 1.1 million of the youths if the cities 
can obtain Government assistance. The sur- 
vey was made by the National League of 
Cities. 

New York City alone reported that 426,000 
youths would need summer jobs, but even if 
the city obtains youths funding, it will be 
able to utilize only 80,000 of that number, 
according to the study. With jobless adults 
competing for employment, the problem is 
expected to be worse than it has been in 
years. 

Senator Javits said that the nation faced a 
“catastrophic situation and promised to press 
for a supplemental appropriation by Congress 
to broaden job opportunities.” 


MORE SEEK BENEFITS 


Meanwhile, the Department of Labor re- 
ported today that 851,700 more Americans 
filed new claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits last week. 

This was 118,000 fewer than the record 
970,000 filed the previous week, but still 
nearly double the 464,300 filed in the like 
week last year. 

The League of Cities report, prepared at 
the request of Senator Javits, Republican of 
New York, showed that in the cities surveyed 
3,178,565 youths would be looking for jobs 
this summer, and that the cities could pro- 
vide slots for 1,147,847 nine-week jobs at a 
cost of about $650-million. 

Last week, the cities filled 709,200 nine- 
week slots at a cost of $380-million, according 
to the report. 


The cost of summer public employment 
programs was calculated by figuring that 
each slot would provide 26 hours of employ- 


3, 679, 000 
0 


ment a week for nine weeks, at the minimum 
wage of $2.10 an hour. 


STATEMENT BY JAVITS 


Senator Javits said: 

“While the nation as a whole continues in 
a serious recession with unemployment at 7.1 
per cent in December and 6.5 million persons 
unemployed, and the national rate expected 
to reach 8 per cent in this calendar year— 
unemployment among poor youth in the 
inner cities is predicted at depression-like 
levels.” 

He said that Government aid would be 
necessary to supplement municipal funds 
and private assistance. 

A spokesman for the National Alliance of 
Businessmen said that that group, which 
wages an annual campaign to provide sum- 
mer jobs with private corporations, would 
aim for 200,000 jobs. 

The organization had the same goal last 
summer, but said that it reached 227,444 jobs 
and expected to be oversubscribed again this 


ear. 

The Labor Department reported that 4,561,- 
800 persons received jobless benefits for the 
week ended Jan. 11, a drop of 49,200 from the 
previous week. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 o’clock noon on Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour of 
12 o’clock noon on Wednesday. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 1:49 


3 Figures based on a cost of $566 per slot; 26 hours per week at $2.10 per hour for 9 weeks. 


p.m., the Senate adjourned until Wednes- 
day, February 5, 1975, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 3, 1975: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Peter H. Dominick, of Colorado, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Switzer- 
land. 

IN THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Stanley S. Fine, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Director of Budget and Re- 
ports in the Department of the Navy for a 
term of 3 years pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 5064. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named temporary disability 
retired officer for reappointment to the grade 
of major in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Silvear, Thomas A. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment in the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from the tem- 
porary disability retired list, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1211: 

To be major, Regular Army and lieutenant 
colonel, Army of the United States 


Jackson, James M. MEZES 


To be first lieutenant, Regular Army and 
captain, Army of the United States 


Zaehringer, Theodore, BETETZEN 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in 
the grade specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections $288 | 
through 3294: ` 

To be captain 


Bryan, Peter K. EZEZ 
Butler, Craig D., 
Flanigan, Richard C., 
Haseman, Paul B., 

Murray, Charles A., 
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Shekitka, Jan N. | 
Sims, Benjamin A., 
Wheeler, Leigh F., 


To be first lieutenant 


Arrotta, Richard 7 oo 

Ashley, Richard W., BResecscces 

Bowe, Thomas G., BBcsveverr 

Butler, James L., BBB vscosoeeee 

Carter, William J.,BBBcocovecs 

Fierke, Thomas G., BBcvovoceee 

Florsheim, Charles, BBececer 

Frothingham, Edward, III FBRggenocen 

Henderson, Stephen P.,pesoesceed 

Judd, Kim K., BBecocs cca. 

Masengale, Roy L., BRevocacsegg 

O’Neill, Brian B., BBesecs coca. 

Schempf, Bryan H., BBecscecccaaa- 

Schwender, Craig ee oe 

Sharphorn, Daniel H.,.BR¢cococecaaa- 

Thompson, Jeffrey B., b 

Volzer, Harvey J., 

Waple, Mark L., 

Wingate, Thomas P., 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 

To be major 


Pawsat, David S. EZAT 


To be captain 


Belden, Daniel F., BBsocececam- 
Bradley, Barbara L., BBcacseer 
Chadwick, Mary L., Bcacacee 
Clark, David M., BBevacvaccre 
Freeland, Alan E., BBvsovcocced 
Giffin, Kenneth S., BBecscserd 
Gracey, Leslie L., BRse cS ceca. 
Marcoot, Ralph M., Besseseeng 
Parr, Thomas E.,BBvscococece 
Peters, Donald D., BBecavascer 
Philiben, Anne N.,BBcovocecd 
Poessiger, Peter H., BBecococces 
Scheidt, Michael J.,.BececSere 
Shimer, Tommy W., BBevecscess 
Simes, Thomas A., 
Stokes, Oliver C., Jr., 
Tartler, Andrew R., 
Tyler, Carol A., 

To be first lieutenant 


Burns, Jean F. BBcocvocvecam. 
Carroll, Brenda J.,BRasococccum. 
Elliott, David C., Jr.,BBcacvacen 
Enault, James E. BBecososecd 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX É 
Fullerton, Jack S., Jr. ,BBecacvacere 
Galante, Christine M.,Becavecces 
Gentry, Thomas M.,.Bpecececeg 
Glenn, Thomas A., BBecocvacer 
Going, James W., ElSe Etti 
Gudger, Trina D.,.Bpvcecocer 
Hargett, Michael, B2. 2.a- 
Harrison, John M.,.BBScecececam. 
Hashimoto, Ted W.,Becocseeee 
Hemmer, Paul C.. BBececs occa. 
Hodges, Thomas W., BececSeee 
Isaacs, Peter F.,Beseeaccere 
Jones, Alton E., Beco cs eee 
Jones, Jerry V., BRGcocsccs ams. 
Jones, Robert C.,BBQgece sccm. 
Jones, William S., Jr. BBcacvsces 
Jung, Walter J., Jr. JER@eececccaa. 
Kading, Steven E., EZEN. 
Kiefer, Linda H., EZEREN. 
Kirkwood, Charles E., III, BEZZE. 
Klinger, Brent J. EEZ. 
Koharik, Edward J. Reece. 
Kubiak, Richard A. Seca. 
Lagarde, Michael J., EEZ E. 
Lenaers, William M., . 
Levsky, Stanley S., 


Liley, Charles H., 


Mazaleski, Miachel C., i 
McCall, Gregory, à 
McCluskey, Phyllis, J., - 


McNett, John E., BELLELLI 
McNicholas, James E., Jr., 
Miller, Hal H., BRegecscce 
Miller, Kenneth H.,Bscocvocece 
Milligan, David H., BBecocscce 
Moye, Elizabeth L., BBsrarw 
Norman, Linda L., BBecsvsecee 
Nowak, Thomas S., BBscocecee 
O'Neill, Larry J., BBecscsecre 
Pender, Robert C.,BBecovosee 
Prewitt, James E.,BBiwvocosecd 
Raffle, John R., Jr., BBesovocces 
Richardson, William V., BBecocoseed 
Riddell, Todd R., BBesscowcene 
Rousey, James L., Jr.,BBesececses 
Schoolcraft, Martha E. IBBecososeed 
Shulman, Jay D. BEZELA hA 
Strange, Gary E.,[BBevecocere 
Watson, Harold C., Jr., BB wososeed 
Wells, Dawn L., BBvecoceee 
Wheeler, James J.,BBecococced 
Witker, Robert E., BBsosoeced 

To be second lieutenant 
Baehr, Randall C., . 
Eitel, Martin O., 
Moseley, John B., 
Shandera, Thomas J., 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 


Angelo, Leon N. 
Aspinwall, Glen S. 
Austgen, Donald R. 
Ayers, Thomas J. Heesch, Robert W. 
Balogh, Howard G. Henley, Robert J. 
Batchelder, Sydney H., Henry, Charles W., Jr. 

Jr. Higgins, James H. 
Battistone, Carl L. Holt, Ralph P. 

Beal, Don D. Hopkins, Joseph E. 
Beauchamp, Glen T. Hunter, Maurice 
Belli, Roy L. Hutchins, Walter P. 
Berthoud, Kenneth H.,Hyatt, John K., Jr. 

Jr. Irons, Milton E. 
Blair, John H. Johnson, Floyd J., Jr. 
Boyd, Daniel Z. Johnson, Frederick S. 
Britt, William C. Johnson, Herschel L., 
Carson, William G., Jr. Jr. 

Cassedy, Logan Johnson, Mannon A. 
Cheatham, Ernest C, Jr. 

Jr. Jones, Joseph F. 
Christensen, Don R. Julian, Martin D. 
Clark, Bernard E. Kehoe, James P. 
Clark, Frank A. Kelly, David A. 
Clark, Fred E., Jr. Kinniburgh, John A, 
Clark, James E. Knapp, Charles W. 
Comfort, Clayton L. Koppenhaver, Howard 
Conlin, John C. M 
Cooke, Richard M. 
Cornwall, Gerald B. 
Cox, John V. 

Cox, Stanley D. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Harp, James J. 
Harvey, Donald L. 
Hearn, Thomas M. 


Kovach, John Jr. 
Kraynak, John P. 
Layne, Donald Q. 
Liddle, Chester A., Jr. 
Craig, Winchell M., Jr. Lynch, Ronald J. 


Maas, Bertram A. 
Madden, Byron E. 
Madera, Leroy A. 
Manhard, Albert H., 
Jr. 

Mann, Bennie H., Jr. 
McCormick, James G. 
McCreight Jack D. 
Eagan, Arthur J. McDonald, Richard C. 
Edwards, Charles McMonagle, James J. 
Edwards, Raymond W. Miller, John H. 
Eleazer, William R. Miller, William S., Jr. 
Everett, Wilbur D. Murray, Michael P. 
Fenenga, Gerit L. Needham, Michael J. 
Field, Harold J., Jr. Nelson, Ronald E. 
Fitzgerald, Edward F. Newbill, Merrill S. 
Ford, Daniel J. Nugent, Thomas F, E. 
Friedman, Arthur D. Orourke, James K. 
a pis Joseph P.. Phillips, John 

T. Pierson, Earl F., Jr. 
Garrett, Elmer T., Jr. Pitcher, Bert R., Jr. 


il 4 F 
Glaceow Donald E. Pitchford, Charles F. 
Goodale, Richard W. Pullar, Walter S., Jr. 
Gravel, Marcus J. Qualls, Thomas F, 
Gregerson, Johnny O, Rapp, John M. 
Hagen, Jerome T. Rappe, J. C. 
Hallisey, William J., Realsen, Arvid W. 

Jr. Resnik, Edward D. 


Corlis, Gregory A. 
Daly, Daniel C. 
Davidson, Darrell U. 
Dean, Clyde D. 
Deem, Richard G. 
Dininger, Charles F., 
Jr. 
Duncan, Billy R. 
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Rice, Wesley H. 
Robison, Donald G. 
Rowlands, Cledwyn P. 
Ruete, Alfred W., Jr. 
Sardo, Americo A, 
Savoy, Ernest R. 
Schneider, Donald E. 
Scoppa, Joseph 
Shaffer, Raymond A. 
Sheahan, Robert R. 
Sinclair, John E, 
Smith, Craig S. 
Smith, Joseph N. 
Smith, Kenneth E. 
Spurlock, David A. 
Statzer, Merlin V. 
Stephens, Ray A. 
Studt, John C. 
Sulik, Richard A. 
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Thatcher, John L. 
Thompson, Robert H. 
Tiernan, William H. J. 
Tolnay, John J. 
‘Truesdale, Bruce A. 
‘Trundy, Richard T. 
Twining, David S. 
Vandenelzen, James R. 
Vitali, Henry R. 
Wagner, David H. 
Walker, Dallas R. 
Walker, James H. 
Walling, Robert P. 
Went, Joseph J. 
Willcox, Clair E. 
Woodring, Willard J. 
Jr. 
Young, Earnest G. 
Zimolzak, Frank 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 


the grade of colonel: 


Adams, John M., Jr. 
Agee, Ernest O. 
Anthony, Frederick P. 
Asher, Eugene S. 
Ashworth, Norman S. 
Bagley, Ralph R. 
Banks, Fontaine, Jr. 
Bean, Paul R. 
Beckner, Boyd H. 
Bemis, John H. 
Benero, Joseph L. 
Bernitsky, Anthony J. 
Bjorklund, Kay D. 
Bloom, Louis L. 
Book, Robert M. 
Booth, Lewis H. 
Brown, Irl E. 

Brown, John E. 
Burks, William F. 
Burnette, Thomas D. 
Carey, Raymond A. 


Loughran, 

Anthony H. 

Love, Edgar J. 
Lukeman, John R. 
Madory, Richard E. 
Mahoney, Gerald P., 

Jr. 

McPeak, Jack D. 
Mellis, Frank J. 
Mitchell, Wilfred G. 
Mize, Richard L. 
Moeller, Richard L. 
Moellering, 

Theodore F. 
Murphy, Charles L. 
Murtha, John P. Jr. 
Norton, Robert R. 
O’Grady, Lawrence R., 

Jr. 

O'Rourke, Francis J. 
Patberg, Norman B., 


Castagna, Edward J. A. Jr. 


Castellana, Alphonse 

J. 

Chandler, John C., Jr. 
Clifford, Kenneth J. 
Clifford, Martin L. 
Coffey, William F. 
Currie, Thomas R. 
Daly, Joseph P.,. III 
Delucia, Ralph, Jr. 
Deplitch, William 
Deshazo, Thomas D. 
Devine, David F. 
Donald, William A. 
Dorian, Roger J. 
Dure, Leon S., IIT 
Emrich, William R. 
Farris, Harry W. 
Flynn, James G. 
Fogarty, Richard A. 
Fowler, Billy J. 
Fowler, James L. 
Fowler, Richard M. 
Frappollo, Paul S. 
Fritsch, Billy D. 
Funston, George D. 
Geary, Coleman P. 
Geiger, William J. 
Gilbert, Aubrey W. 
Gordon, Alexander J., 

III 
Groeniger, William C. 

III 
Hale, Nathan S. 
Harnden, Willard J. 
Harris, Frederick L. 
Hendrickson, 

Russel J. 
Jackson, Claude S. 
Jones, Robert D. 
Keast, James D. 
Kiely, Jack K. 
Killam, George R. 
King, Robert E., Jr. 
Kisten, Stuart D. 
Knapp, Charles F. 
Koch, Edward T., Jr. 
Land, Henry L., Jr. 
Lawler, Lawrence E. 


Paul, William G. 
Pearman, William R. 
Perrette, Cecil L., Jr. 
Pickford, Thomas M. 
Plummer, William G. 
Prater, Joe D. 

Price, Kenneth R. 
Rawlings, Richard J. 
Repetski, Jerry J. 
Rogers, Robert D. 
Rostad, John D. 
Salter, Jack 
Sangalis, Constantine 
Schmitz, John G. 
Schneider, William E. 
Schultz, Robert H. 
Schwab, John J., Jr. 
Scott, Stanley R. 
Shelley, George L., III 
Smith, Ronald L. 
Spencer, Richard O. 
Stamp, Lloyd V. 
Steadman, Henry W. 
Stewart, Hugh M. 
Stoll, Charles E. 
Talbert, Robert L. 
Tiago, Joseph L. Jr. 
Tomlin, James E. 
Totten, Gerald H. 
Tunney, Eugene J. 
"Turco, John E. 
Underwood, 

Malcolm S., Jr. 
Upschulte, Phillip P. 
Veno, Frederick E. 
Wagoner, Earl L. 
Ward, John J. 
Warfield, Clifford D. 
Warrender, John W. 
Weir, Kenneth W. 
Wenner, Ward R. 
Wires, Raymond L. 
Wooten, Perry R. 
Wray, Desmond C., Jr. 
Wulf, Jerry C. 
Wyrick, Austin N. 
Yeager, William M. 
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The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Allen, Dwight R., Jr. 
Amick, Lewis E., Jr. 
Angus, Thomas P. 
Appezzato, Ralph J. 
Arnold, Curtis G. 
Arnold, Roy F. 
Bacik, Viadimir H. 
Baulch, Ernest F. 
Beckwith, Ronald L. 
Behan, Cornelius F, 
Black, Robert M. 
Blackington, Robert 
C., Jr. 
Blake, James L. 
Blanton, Robert D. 
Brabec, Curtis R. 
Bracken, James A., Jr. 
Brady, Frank D. 
Bridges, James W. 
Brown, Edward W., II 
Bullard, Donald E. 
Burnette, Robert D. 
Cahaskie, Charles S. 
Cannon, Charles E. 
Catoe, Christopher 
Caton, James R. 
Chapman, Harlan P. 
Clasen, Darcy L. 
Cockell, Robert C. 


Ingram, James D. 
Irwin, William R., 
Johnson, Keller F., Jr. 
Johnson, Richard R. 
Johnson, William A. 
Jordan, Robert M. 
Kauffman, Francis M. 
Kelly, Leo J. 
Kemp, Gerald G. 
Lamascus, Zane V. 
Lang, Robert F. 
Lasseter, Lee T. 
Lawbaugh, Emanuel § 
Jr. 
Lecky, Timothy B. 
Ledeboer, Willis D. 
Legge, John B. 
Leonard, Wiliam H. 
Lessard, Paul F. 
Lindauer, Jerry D. 
Linnemann, John A. 
Lono, Luther A. 
Makeever, Harrison A. 
Mann, Elliot F. 
Manwarring, Charles 
L. 


Marada, Joseph P. 
Martin, Robert J. 
Marvel, Jerry W. 


Collison, Walter N., Jr.Mattingly, James D. 


Conley, Charles K. 
Cumpston, George W. 


J., Jr. 
Czerwinski, John J. 
Davia, Ronald K. 
Davis, Jay M., Jr. 
Davis, William G. 
Deegan, Gene A. 
Depoali, Ruel O. 
Dixon, Charles A. 
Doran, Robert R. 
Dye, John M. 
Elliott, Gary E. 
Fagerskog, Henry D. 
Farber, James F. 
Fiel, Mervin A. 
Floyd, William C. 
Foti, Joseph G. 


McCrindle, Ronald B. 
McGinn, James A. 
McIntyre, David S. 
McLaughlin, George 

D., Jr. 

McVay, Kenneth A. 
Meissner, Howard W. 
Merritt, Richard O. 
Miller, Harl J. 
Millice, 

Kenneth P., Jr. 
Milligan, Robert F. 
Mockler, Edward M. 
Moore, Royal N., Jr. 
Morris, Calvin M. 
Mullen, William P. 
Neal, Robert G., Jr. 
Nelson, Harold M. 
Nichols, Jay B. 
Nielsen, Daniel 


Gardner, Benjamin W. F. M., Jr. 


Gentry, James R. 
Gerard, Charles G. 
Giannelli, Umberto, 
Jr. 
Gibson, Hal J. 
Goforth, Robert K. 
Goller, Winston O. 
Gray, Robert L., Jr. 
Guenther, John J. 
Hagan, James T., IIT 
Hall, Donald D. 
Hallett, Robert F. 
Hammack, Wililam L. 
Hansston, Jack F. 
Harbison, Gerald E. 
Harding, William W., 
Jr. 
Harrison, Gene B. 
Haupt, Hans S. 
Haven, Thomas W. 
Hawthorne, Richard 
wW. 
Hayes, James E. 
Healy, David Y. 
Heise, Edward J, 
Heiser, Karl R. 
Heliriegel, John A. 
Hemingway, John W., 
Hetser, Charles E. 
Bickethier, Robert A. 


Horner, William H. Jr. 


Huebner, Anthony C. 
Huff, Emmett S., Jr. 
Hughes, Laurice M. 
Hughes, Richard D. 
Hunt, Richard V. 


Nolan, James M. 
O'Donnell, John W. 
Olson, Glenn A. 
Ondrick, Robert M. 
Osmondson, Eugene L. 
Palmer, Billy J. 
Payton, Luther L., Jr. 
Pedérson, Richard J. 
Perry, Clarence R. 
Perry, Raymond F. 
Peterson, Roy C. 
Pettigrew, William M., 
nr 


Phillips, Robert A., Jr. 
Piper, Earl S., Jr. 
Piracci, Antonio F, 
Pitt, Albert 
Plasterer, Ross S. 
Powell, Ferrell F., Jr. 
Psaros, George C. 
Pyne, Richard S. 
Randall, Jesse T. 
Rebstock, Werner F. 
Reynolds, Charles A. 
Ridge, Paul E. 
Roberson, Willie G. 
Root, Geoffrey H. 
Ross, David L. 

Ross, James W. 
Roush, Paul E. 
Ruane, Joseph D. 
Saeger, Herbert F. 
Salas, Francisco U. 
Sanders, James W. 
Scheuren, William J. 
Schultz, Joseph P. 


Seed, Richard J., It 
Shaw, Phillip E. 
Short, Robert E. 
Simpson, Patrick S. 
Smartz, Joseph J. 
Smith, Karl S. 
Solan, John M. 
Stiavelli, Michael R. 
Stingley, Patrick R. 
Stout, Doyle E. 
Stremlow, George J. 
Stuebe, Jon A. 
Sullivan, Louis W. 
Summerlin, Billy M. 
Sutton, Verl D. 
Sweitzer, Merrill 

A., Jr. 
Tardy, James S. 


Taylor, Madison L. 
Thien, Robert L. 
Thompson, Daryl W. 
Thompson, Milton S, 
Tiffany, Russell B. 
Ulm, Richard H. 
Upchurch, Richard L. 
Vanhorn, George R. 
Vogt, John S. 

Walsh, Gerald E. 
Walters, William H, 
Waterbury, 

Mark H., IIE 
Waters, Kenneth D. 
Welty, Michael F. 
Whipple, Lawrence A. 
Wuerch, George P. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps Reserve for permanent appointment 


to the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Arnett, James R. 
Baidwin, Joseph C. 
Berquin, Robert D. 
Beyer, William H. 
Bishop, William M. 
Brazil, Robert J. 
Burchfield, Gary F. 
Bushar, Charles W., 
Tir 
Byrnes, Joseph B. 
Clark, Edward A. 
Close, Richard T. 
Constantine, Joseph 
w. 
Cooper, John C., Jr. 
Coryell, Myron R., Jr. 
Cover, William J., III 
Craige, James A. 
Curran, Christopher 
J., Jr. 
Delkeskamp, Harry R. 
Downing, Glenn H. 
Early, Gordon A. 
Eddins, James C. 
Frost, Fredric W., III 
Giovanelli, Robert A. 
Goodwin, William L. 
Greer, Peter C. 
Hamel, Wiliam S. 
Hartmann, Robert T. 
Hatcher, William J., 
Jr. 
Heekman, James A, 
Heimes, Kenneth A. 
Hofinga, Peter H. 
Hollabaugh, Jon D. 
Kelly, Michael J. 
Kiefner, Edwin K. 


Kretsinger, John M. 
Layman, Phillip B. 
Lindeman, George 
Loughridge, Robert E. 
McGregor, Thomas C. 
McLaughlin, Jobn J., 
Jr. 
Mehlert, Henry F., Jr. 
Miloscia, Donald J. 
Moore, George E. 
Murray, Michael W. 
Muzzy, Richard D. 
Nardiello, Arthur L. 
Norton, John M. 
Painter, Alan S. 
Patten, John R. 
Peterson, Charles G. 
Piper, Eric N. 
Rattray, Richard L. 
Ridings, William H. 
Ryan, Gerald J. 
Sarver, Thomas R., Jr. 
Sattolo, Arthur J. 
Singer, Richard W. 
Steger, James L. 
Stevens, George T., IIL 
Stoeber, Jerald C. 
Tewksbury, John H. 
Thoreson, Richard M. 
Walls, Arthur E. 
Westmoreland, James 


H. 
Wirthlin, Louis C. 
Woods, Glennon D. 
Wright, Donald L. 
Yevak, Richard J. 
Young, William D., Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of major: 


Adams, Gene A., Jr. 
Adams, James S. 


Bubenhotfer, 
Frederick, Jr. 


Ainsley, William S., IN Burchette, Bernard V. 


Ambrose, Raymond H. 
Angelo, Nickolas J. 
Anthes, Fred W. 
Baggette, John C. 
Baker, Robert D. 
Ballenger, Glen A. 
Balthis, Joseph R. 
Barrett, Thomas V. 
Barton, Thomas Y., Jr. 
Beaver, Dale C. 
Beekman, Frederick 
W., I 
Bendrick, Frank A. 
Black, Roy D. 
Blanks, Charlton H. 
Bledsoe, Carl R. 
Boeck, Walter G. 
Borders, John F. 
Bradley, Frank 
Braun, Gary R. 
Breen, Terry H. 


Butchko, John, Jr. 
Butsko, Frank 
Butler, John M., Jr. 
Byrne, Peter E. 
Calta, Ronald F. 
Campbell, Thomas E. 
Campbell, William R., 
Jr. 
Cargile, Jobn W. 
Carlon, Kenneth C. 
Carlson, Keith E. 
Carr, John D. 
Carter, David A. 
Carter, Kenneth L. 
Casey, Conwill R. 
Caskey, Robert D. 
Castagnetti, Gene E. 
Chance, James M. 
Chapman, Jack A. 
Chapman, Paul W. 
Chavez, Lonnie S. 


Brennan, George D., I1Church, Jorel B. 


Brown, David B. 
Brown, Gene A. 
Bruner, Robert T. 


Coleman, Bobby L. 
Coleman, Roland W. 
Conger, William A. 


Conlon, Anthony C. 
Connell, Terence P. 
Connor, Charles R. 
Corriher, Charles R. 
Coulter, Wayne F, 
Cowart, Jerry J. 
Cox, Edward V. 
Crane, Roy L. 
Craney, Dennis W. 
Cregan, John C. 
Curran, James E., Jr. 
Currie, Herbert L. 
Damon, Dennis E. 
Davidson, Douglas M. 
Davidson, Jerry R. 
Davis, Charles E. 
Davis, Donald E. 
Debona, Andrew-D. 
Decker, Richard A. 
Deforest, Roy E. 
Delaney, Richard A. 
Dennison, Raymond 


E. 
Donald, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Donegan, Frederick J. 
Douglas, Francis H. 
Douglas, Noel E. 
Dow, Charlies W. 
Downard, Ronald E. 
Drummond, John F. 
Duke, Leiland M., Jr. 
Dullaghan, John F. 
Dunlevy, Raymond R. 
Dunning, Clifford R. 
Durrant, Stephen C. 
Dzielski, Joseph J. 
Eck, Christian J., Jr. 
Edwards, Bob E. 
Edwards, James E., Jr. 
Edwards, Roy T. 
Ehlert, Norman E. 
Eikenbery, Tod A. 
Emerson, Russel A. 
Endert, Roger F. 
Edwin, Gene B. 
Erwin, Harold A. 
Evans, Donald L. 
Evans, Donnie C. 
Farmer, Paul K., Jr. 
Faught, Robert J. 
Fehr, Kenneth A. 
Fichthorn, Donald G. 
Fish, Fredric L. 
Flaherty, Richard A. 
Foster, Joel R. 
Franklin, George E. 
Franz, Howard A. 
Galizio, Joseph A. 
Gallagher, Dennis O. 
Gardner, Dayne G. 
Garnish, Bruce A. 
Garten, Ronald C. 
Gatchel, Theodore L. 
Gibson, Jon R. 
Gott, Joseph E. 
Granger, James H. 
Greeley, Brendan M., 
Jr. 
Gremmels, Nelson H. 
Gresham, James W. 
Griffin, James P. 
Griggs, William R. 
Grimes, Sidney B. 
Gruhler, Jean A., Jr. 
Guimond, Leon A. 
Guinn, Richard L. 
Hainsworth, John L. 
Hamilton, Francis X., 
Jr. 
Hampton, Glen L. 
Hancock, David 
Hand, Donald L. 
Hanson, James 
Harbison, Bobby L. 
Hardiman, David W. 
Harding, Francis W., 
Jr. 
Haring, Joseph A. 
Hart, James A. 
Hart, William R. 
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Hartney, Alan H. 
Harvey, Ellis R., Jr. 
Hearney, Richard D. 
Henderson, David G. 
Henderson, James C. 
Hendricks, John B. 
Hershey, Francis G. 
Hester, Mendle R. 
Hilton, Roy G. 
Holder, Kenneth M. 
Holifield, Claude M., 
Jr. 
Holm, Robert W. 
Hooker, Glenn E., Jr. 
Howell, Jefferson D., 
Jr. 
Howle, George P. 
Hubbard, Donald E. 
Huckelbery, Charles T. 
Hunter, Abram J., Jr. 
Hyde, Wilton H., Jr. 
Innerarity, Vernon E. 
James, Douglas B. 
Jesse, Clyde A. 
Jessee, Robert G. 
Johnson, Harry N. 
Johnson, Herbert C. 
Johnson, Kenneth D. 
Johnson, Kenneth E. 
Johnson, Robert F. 
Johnston, Robert B. 
Jones, John D. 
Jones, Robert E. 
Jones, Robert L., Jr. 
Jones, Thomas E. 
Jordan, Kenneth D. 
Joyce, Robert W. 
Julian, Wayne A, 
Kalbfieisch, Kay C. 
Kalimanos, August J. 
Keeley, Robert M. 
Kennedy, Frank J. 
Kerney, James L. 
Kilb, Roger E. 
King, Blaine D. 
Kirchner, Francis J. 
Kline, Joseph F. 
Knowles, Grover C. 
Kummeth, Eugene P. 
Lancaster, James E, 
Land, Carlton E. 
Larriva, Rene F. 
Learnard, Robert P. 
Lecornu, John 
Lee, Gregory W. 
Legge, Glenn F. 
Lemay, Granville T, 
Lenzini, Martin J. 
Lewis, Frederick E. 
Lewis, Richard B. 
Linkonis, Bertram L, 
Lochner, Richard E. 
Long, Melvin H. 
Lowe, Darrell M. 
Lucas, Albert F., Jr. 
Mack, Peter M. 
Mahady, Frederick J., 
Jr. 
Manco, Edward J. 
Manning, Anthony E. 
Marcantel, William E. 
Maresco, Richard E. 
Marks, David E. 
Marshall, Robert C. 
Marshall, Norman 
Massman, Edward G. 
Mastrion, Robert J. 
Max, William J. 
McAdams, William R. 
McAlpin, Gary T. 
McCaughan, Fred- 
erick A. 
McClay, Thomas C. 
McCurry, Kenneth D. 
McDanal, Charles E. 
McDonald, Lawrence J. 
McDonough, James G, 
McGaha, Dayle O. 
McGowan, James D., 
Jr. 
McGraw, Bernard J, 
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McHugh, Jack D. 
McKeown, Thomas K. 
McNamara, John J. 
Meadows, Charles L. 
Miller, David F. 
Miller, Jerry L. 
Miller, Richard P. 
Mills, William F. 
Mitchell, Charles H., 


Jr. 
Mitchell, Christopher 


R. 
Mitchell, Hubert 
Mitchell, Neil F. 
Mitchell, Robert L. 
Mitchell, Robert W., 

Jr. 
Montague, Paul J. 
Moody, Joe D. 
Moore, Alfred H. 
Moore, Allen R. 
Morgan, Jerry L. 
Moriarty, John B. 
Morgan, Patrick J. 
Mossey, Thomas E. 
Mulherin, Byron J., Jr. 
Mullen, John J., Jr. 
Mulligan, August H. 
Nance, Herbert T., Jr. 
Nastri, Anthony D. 
Needham, James S. 
Neely, Ives W., Jr. 
Negron, William P. 
Nelke, Herbert 
Nelson, Jimmie C. 
Neyman, James L. 
Norred, Caldwell V., 

II 


O'Connell, John M. 
Ogle, Larry R. 
Ogline, Fred E. 
Olive, Holland W. 
O'Neill, Robert R. 
Pace, Ray T. 
Pacello, Francis D. 
Palumbo, Fred J. 
Paquette, Joseph R. R. 
Parker, Gary W. 
Parr, Walter O., Jr. 
Peet, Alva E., Jr. 
Pelott, Robert O. 
Phelan, Harold J. 
Phillips, Richard L, 
Pilcher, Roger P. 
Pilley, John C. 
Pitts, Thomas E. 
Plowman, Floyd C., Jr. 
Pollard, Raymond L., 
Jr. 
Posey, Herbert F. 
Pospisil, David L. 
Price, Donald L. 
Queen, Robert A. 
Rakow, William M., Jr. 
Raymond, John W. 
Regal, John E, 
Reilly, Edmund W. 
Rengel, Gregory A. 
Reuschling, Richard 
R. 
Rich, Michael E. 
Rickmon, James E. 
Rigby, Charles S., IIT 
Risler, Eugene S., IIT 
Roberson, Clifford E. 
Roberts, Morris R. 
Robinson, Jean O. 
Roman, Joseph G., 
Rose, Robert M. 
Ross, Larry H. 
Rothwell, Richard B. 
Rountree, Neal T. 
Rowe, Peter J. 
Ryan, David J. 
Sambito, William J. 
Satcher, Don C. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of captain: 
Blunk, William D., Jr. 


Scanlon, Michael F. 
Schwarz, Richard G. 
Scott, Denver D. 
Shaffer, Paul T. 
Shapiro, Bruce L. 
Sharp, Harry F., Jr. 
Shaver, Carl A. 
Sheehan, Robert J. 
Shelton, Charles H. 
Shelton, Kenneth E. 
Shepherd, James A, 
Shirley, Jerry C. 
Sinclair, Cloyce E. 
Sirotniak, John S. 
Sketoe, James G. 
Skierkowski, Walter 
Skultety, Edward S. 
Slack, Willard E. 
Sligar, Howard B., Jr. 
Smart, Raymond F. 
Smith, Charles R., Jr. 
Smith, Paul J., Jr. 
Snyder, William F. 
Soderstrom, Frank R. 
Spaith, James A. 
Speicher, John A. 
Sperry, Burton P., III 
Spivey, John W. 
Stebbins, Edgar R. 
Stewart, Richard L. 
Stocking, Roy J., Jr. 
Sucha, Joseph J., Jr. 
Sullivan, Michael V. 
Sullivan, Thomas C. 
Tait, Glenn S. 
Tanksley, Lawrence E. 
Tavis, Augustus T. 
Taylor, Arthur J. 
Taylor, Kenneth T. 
Thomas, Sidney E. 
Thoreson, Bruce D. 
Tiebout, Robert A. 
Trumpfheller, Robert 
c. 
Tuckwiller, Frank W. 
Underwood, Joseph E. 
Urban, Luke J. 
Valentine, Igor R. 
Vanderberg, Paul A. 
Vanhorne, Charles W. 
Vann, Hugh M., III 
Vanorden, George M. 
Vargas, Jay R. 
Vazquez, Amilcar 
Vermilyea, Clyde L. 
Vincent, William T. 
Warren, Robert T. 
Warren, William R. 
Wastila, George M., Jr. 
Waters, Francis A, 
Weare, John C. 
Weede, Richard D, 
Wehrung, Malcolm W. 
Weingarten, Julian A. 
West William H., Jr. 
Westhoff, William H. 
Wheeler, Carl B. 
White, Wiliam H. 
Whittelsey, Arnold G. 
Whisler, Theodore L. 
Whitfield, George A. 
Wieden, Clifford, Jr. 
Williams, John A. 
Williams, John A. 
Williams, Thomas, Jr. 
Wills, Duane A. 
Wilsmann, William K. 
Winn, Paul C. 
Winter, Donald T. 
Winters, John W., Jr. 
Winther, Joseph C. 
Wold, Thomas H. 
Yarnell, James H. 
Zimmerle, Harvey L. 
Zimmerman, Ralph A. 


Leach, Duane L, 


H. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps for temporary 
grade of captain: 


Goodwin, George G., 
III 


McLean, David 8. 
Moyer, John J. 


appointment to the 


Mullen, Richard 8. 
Sukow, Jim J. 
Zinger, Charles E. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant: 


Anderson, Robert G. 
Archibald, Stephen V. 
Bailey, David O. 
Baughman, Dale T. 
Beale, Frederick T., 
Jr. 
Beck, David L. 
Bell, Robert L. 
Berger, Stephen E. 
Biddle, Robert M., Jr. 
Blankenhorn, Rex P. 
Blose, Robert B., Jr. 
Bowen, Thomas W. 
Braddy, James C. 
Brassell, James R., Jr. 
Browning, Darrell A. 
Buck, Everett R., Jr. 
Butler, Aaron X. 
Byrd, Charles T. 
Campbell, James A. 
Card, Thomas J., Jr. 
Carney, Thomas P., Jr. 
Carroll, Denis 
Cartwright, James E. 
Cavallaro, Richard C. 


Chambers, Stephen W. 


Chaney, Christopher 
H. 


Cieszko, Martin G. 
Clendenin, Johann A, 
Clough, Michael F. 
Coffin, Arthur H. 
Cole, Raymond 
Collins, James T. 
Colten, Russell C. 
Connolly, Bartholo- 
mew, Jr. 
Conroy, George M, 
Cotton, Phillip E. 
Craig, Alan S. 
Cross, John A. 
Cruthfield, Jack C. 
Cucina, Patricia E. 
Davis, Philip A. 
Degen, Carl W., Jr. 
Devaney, Thomas A. 
Dian, S. George 
Dockery, Charles L. 
Downing, Stephen E. 
Duggan, Francis G. 
Durham, Jan M. 
Ennis, Michael E. 
Evans, James E., Jr. 
Fellman, Elliott D. 
Fenlon, Paul M. 
Feuerriegel, John K. 


Hurst, Thomas G. 

Inghram, Richard B. 

Johnson, Robert D. 

Kadyszewski, Terrence 
W. 


Kaminski, Thomas D. 
Kappel, Henry W. 
Kincaid, Winfred T. 
Kingham, James R. 
Kippen, Roderick M. 
Komen, Peter J., III 
Kroeger, Paul R. 
Lachapelle, Wilfred A. 
Larkin, Patrick R., Jr. 
Ledford, James 

Leon, Paul J. 

Lewis, Bonnie J, 
Lewis, David A. 
Linder, Donald A. 
Lott, Douglas E. 
Marlin, Kenneth B. 
Mattis, James N. 
McGee, James B. 
McGuire, Bernard J. 
Meeler, Patricia A. 
Merrill, Bruce E. 
Michaux, Randolph M. 
Miller, Patricia A. 
Mize, Donald T. 
Montroy, Jo A. 
Morga, Dennis A. 
Morgan, George W. 
Nasby, Robert S. 
Nesslage, Roger L. 
O'Boyle, Michael W. 
O'Boyle, Patrick D. 
O'Connell, Timothy R. 
Odle, Marion L. 
Ohis, Gary J. 

Parish, Fred D. 
Penrod, Roger E. 
Pernal, Edward A., Jr, 
Pittman, Lonny D. 
Poole, Jerry L. 

Pratt, Preston P., Jr. 
Quigley, Kenneth W. 
Reavis, Thomas A. 
Reed, John W. Jr. 
Rees, Thomas J. 
Rineer, Francis D., Jr. 
Rippy, Roger L. 
Romagna, Russell A. 
Roraff, Ralph W. 
Rose, David W. 
Royal, David E. 
Rueger, Ronald L. 


Fleming, Donald L., Jr.Sanchez, Juan B. 


Fliszar, John N. 
Franke, David B. 
Fogel, Dennis R. 
Garvin, John R. 
Gault, Howard L. 
Goodman, John F. 
Grant, Wyatt W., III 
Green, Walter J., Jr. 
Hall, Johnny J. 
Hamilton, Philip T. 
Harm, Gregory L. 
Harrigan, Michael P. 
Hernandez, Maria T. 
Herstead, John W. 
Hield, Roger A., Jr. 
Hoffman, James C. 
Holzmann, James C. 
Hood, Joel P. 
Howard, Michael W. 
Huck, Richard A. 
Huckabee, Eric G. 
Hudson, Timothy P. 
Hughey, Phillip W. 


Santos, Thomas A. 
Sbrocco, William H., 
Tir 
Scalise, Teryl W. 
Scannello, Frank J. 
Schneider, Robert L, 
Schultz, Mark P, 
Seeley, Michael J. 
Seiler, Wayne H. 
Shipley, John F. 
Shoaf, Peter J. 
Sigler, William M., III 
Silvestri, Mark S, 
Simon, Glenn D. 
Skadowski, Robert B. 
Smith, Michael D. 
Sollis, John B. 
Stewart, Nelson H. 
Stone, Donald S, 
Strock, James N, 
Sutherland, Bonni L, 
Tamayo, Rudolph L., 
Jr. 
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Taxis, Gene F. 
Tempone, John A. 
Terry, William G. 
Thayer, Jeffrey E. 
Thomas, Clayton R. 
Thornell, John F., III 
Touney, Michael R. 
Turner, David J. 
Ward, Robert P. 
Wemlinger, James J. 
West, Richard D. 
Wetherill, Gary T. 
Whitehead, Robert S. 
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Wilk, James H, 

Wiliams, Cromwell O., 
Jr. 

Williamson, William J 

Wilt, Edward D. 

Wines, Gary F. 

Wise, Larry V. 

Woods, Jack G. 

Worthington, Larry K 

Wright, Roger J. 

Young, Robert L. 

Young, Stewart G. 


The foliowing-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant: 


Aldridge, Michael E. 
Ancellotti, Martin B, 
Anderson, Charles A. 
Archbell, James B. 
Armstrong, Brian 8S. 
Bach, Robert M. 
Bailey, Martin P. 
Bailey, Ronald L. 
Barnett, Edwin C. 
Barrow, Theodore H. 
Barry, Richard M. 
Barton, John E. 
Beauchamp, Bill R. 
Birren, James M. 
Bolles, Elmer S. 
Bolnker, Bruce K. 
Borek, Robert W., Jr. 
Botkins, William F. 
Bouton, Stephen F. 
Bray, Philip E. 
Broussard, Allen D. 
Brown, Mary L. 
Burgener, Michael A. 
Bussiere, James A. 
Carroll, Michael E. 
Caufield, Gail S. 
Clark, Michael J. 
Collopy, William F. 
Creswell, Lyn L. 
Cummins, Thomas J. 
Davis Andrew L, 
Debernardis, Amo R. 
Denison, Alan G. 
Deremiah, Richard E. 
Donaghue, Robert S. 
Driggs, Susen A. 
Dunsmore, Billy D. 
Eckel, Dana A. 
Efird, Thomas C. 
Ehler, Thomas C. 
Enos, Joseph P. 
Evans, Barry D. 
Farina, Daniel C. 
Feldhoelter, Dennis 
G 


Fitzgerald, Michael J. 
Foley, Timothy H. 
Gardner, Emerson N., 
Jr. 
Gevock, James R. 
Grabow, Chad L. 
Graham, Gerold W. 
Grimes, James S., Jr. 
Gunn, Max G. 
Gwin, David P. 
Haden, Gerald L. 
Haffey, William J. 
Halse, Darrell F. 
Harler, James A. 
Hartenstein, Neil T. 
Hattaway, John D. 
Helle, Ronald B. 
Houston, James F. 
Huff, William T., Jr. 
Hunt, Robert L, 


Ingram, Daniel C. 
Jones, Homer 
Keenan, John A. 
Kosnik, Thomas J. 
Krout, Wayne E. 
Larson, Mark S. 
Lecander, Don R. 
Leggett, Lawrence E. 
Loomis, Barbara J. 
Loomis, Gilbert B. 
Lyons, Glen G. 
Manning, Michele 
Martin, William F. 
May, Wesley F. 
McSpadden, Daniel W 
McAndrew, John D., 
Jr. 
Montgomery, Monte 
G. 


Moore, Bertram E., Jr. 
Morris, Richard R. 
Nelson, Rex E. 
Nielsen, Clark C. 
Norman, Dennis E. 
O’Geary, Dennis P, 
O'Neill, James L. 
Orlando, James V., III 
Palmquist, Charles J. 
Patrick, Wayne A. 
Patton, Roger C. 
Pianitza, Wiliam J. 
Pipho, John R. 
Ralston, Cecil E. 
Rhoads, Ronald R. 
Rogers, Theron D. 
Rollings, Summer J. 
Ross, Christopher J. 
Rothell, Richard K, 
Sanford, Fay G., Jr, 
Schmaus, Gordon K. 
Sellers, Walter S. 
Skaggs, Robert W. 
Smith, Charles R., III 
Smith, Guilford V., Jr. 
Snyder, Carl E. 
Spencer, Wayne A. 
Spurgeon, Marc A. 
Stalder, Keith J. 
Stegmann, Dennis L. 
Stephens, Frank D. 
Stillings, Clayton E. 
Street, John 8S. 
Streitz, Joseph J. 
Thoman, Mark C. 
Thompson, Gregory E. 
Thorton, John D. 
Vandoren, Steven K. 
Webb, Randell A. 
White, Allen K, 
Williams, Herlis A., Jr. 
Wilson, Frances C. 
Wilson, Gregory V. 
Wilson, Paul T., 
Wolfertz, Robert T. 
Wood, Douglas L, 
Wood, Franklin P. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of chief warrant officer W-4: 


Alien, Lloyd, Jr. 

Aguilar, Frederick 

Anderson, Kleve L. 

Ballance, Samuel M., 
Jr. 


Bates, Joseph F. 
Bentley, Harry L. 
Billick, Robert M. 
Boedefeld, Ralf R. 
Brown, Harry A., Jr. 
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Bruch, John N. 
Burtscher, Johnnie D. 
Bushey, Charles J. 
Campbell, Charley M. 
Carlton, Eugene E. 
Carmody, Edward E. 
Caylao, Alex H., Jr. 
Chatelle, Louis A., Jr, 
Cipolla, Henry J. 
Constantine, Stephan 
L. 
Crews, Ellis L. 
Damon, Carl B. 
Darnell, James M. 
Darner, Trever E. 
Darracott, John F. 
Davis, Vaughn C. 
Dierker, Henry A. 
Dimaio, Edward 
Dodge, Ronald L. 
Drummond, Ronald F. 
Dufriend, James M., 
Jr. 
Fischer, Harold R. 
Fitzpatrick, Jimmy D. 


Guelich, James H., Jr. 
Haines, Edward R. 
Haughley, Lorell J. 
Hebert, Allen J. 
Hedrick, Charles T. 
Heitzman, Larry G. 
Heller, Frederick P. 
Hemlepp, William M. 
Howard, Donald L. 
Hoyos, Carlos E., Jr. 
Jones, George E., Jr. 
Jones, Reginald L. 
Jonio, Phillip E. 
Kearley, Arthur M. 
Keith, Ray A. 
Kemick, Gerald T. 
King, Ben W. 
Knepp, William E. 
Krantz, Everett W. 
Lambert, Leon 
Lanis, Howard G. 
Larson, Duane D. 
Loehr, Curtis J. 
Long, Boyzy C. 
MacPherson, Ray D. 
Mason, Wayne B. 
Massey, Allen W. 
Mathews, Layton E. 
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Mathis, Don E. 
Mathys, Dale A. 
McAfee, Marvin K. 
Mcgraw, John J. 
Meyers, Richard B. 
Miller, Don P., Jr. 
Moore, Theodore M. 
Mort, James H. 
Murphy, Michael W. 
Murphy, Peter B. 
Oakes, Milford A. 
O'Connor, George E. 
O'Shields, Tommy §. 
Panknin, James D. 
Pettit, Kenneth E. 
Pitts, Robert D. 
Posthuma, Henry 
Quest, Herman W. 
Quill, Lewis R. 

Raines, Arvel H. 
Reeves, Walter A. 
Rembish, Stanley J., Jr 
Rhodes, Larry E. 
Richmond, Arthur D. 
Ring, Paul E. 
Robertson, Emmett L., 
Roettger, Raymond J. 
Russell, John H. 
Sanford, Eugene D. 
Satterfield, Marion G. 
Scheller, Leroy A., Jr. 
Sheridan, Thomas J. 
Simmons, Warren A. 
Smith, Donald J. 
Snooks, Donald J. 
Sojourner, Fletcher B., 
Sousa, Ronald L. 
Stanford, T. J. 
Stewart, James N. 
Stoops, James M. 
Stringer, Walter E., Jr. 
Strewe, Lawrence T. 
Swisher, Charles E. 
Thomas, Stanley B. 
Toney, Edgar A. 
Tucker, Fred, Jr. 
Tucker, Robert B. 
Vanhoose, Donald L. 
Voltz, Richard A. 
Wallace, William J., Jr. 
Ward, Joseph E, 
Watts, Avron J, 
Whitehurst, Charles B. 
Wilcoxen, Edward E. 
Wileman, Charles R. 
Wiliams, Wilbur C. 
Wise, Richard D. 
Worley, Bascom C. S. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of chief warrant officer W-3: 


Achten, Ronald 
Adams, Carmen 
Aldrich, David 5. 
Allinger, Robert E., Jr. 
Allingham, James L. 
Ambrose, 
Constantine G. 
Anderson, Joseph N. 
Armstrong, Russell P. 
Ash, James B. 
Avey, Glenn R. 
Bacon, Welles D. 
Bahr, Wayne D. 


Bolick, Gerald J. 
Bostwick, Robert W. 
Boucher, Henry C., Jr. 
Bourne, Lescoe R, 
Box, Frank E. 
Braun, Donald B. 
Brewer, Francis W., Jr. 
Browning, Victor 

E., Jr. 
Bryant, Murray W. 
Burke, Bernard C. 
Burnham, Thomas R, 
Byrne, William G., Jr. 


Baldwin, Claude R., Jr.Campbell, Billy R. 


Barber, Robert, Jr. 
Barton, Charles H., Jr. 
Bender, Ronald L. 
Bennett, Charles S. 
Berrios, 

Mluminado, Jr. 
Bezoenik, Neal S. 
Blake, Robert L. 


Caroway, Donald L. 


.Carr, Francis J. 


Casterline, Ray A. 
Cauble, John D., Jr. 
Caulñeld, Robert J. 
Chovanec, Barbara J. 
Christian, Bartley W. 
Chronister, Hershel G. 


Clark, Owen D. 
Clarke, Michael J. 
Clifton, Rayburn 
S., Jr. 
Coccovaldez, Jose T. 
Collette, James E. 
Cope, Garnet E. 
Corcoran, Robert R. 
Corderotorres, Jose 
N., Jr. 
Corley, Wiliam B., Jr. 
Corpus, Lazaro, Jr. 
Cothran, James A. 
Cotton, Harry S. 
Cox, William H. 
Craig, Hilton, Jr. 
Creech, Oscar E., Jr. 
Danley, Douglas J. 
Davis, Kenneth V. 
Dearman, Louis D. 
Dobson, Jesse A. 
Dodd, Howard G. 
Draper, Steven J. 
Driggers, Samuel E. 
Edwards, Sidney B. 
Embesi, Robert D. 
Ethington, Riley S. 
Evans, Jack H. 
Fazio, Michael D. 
Ferguson, Bobby L. 
Ferguson, Harold D. 
Ferko, Charles L. 
Ferrell, Roy A. 
Fincher, Nelson R. 
Floyd, Joe M. 
Fraizer, Ronald R. 
Francis, George M. 
Galvin, Donald L. 
George, William C. 
Gibbons, Craig D. 
Goller, Robert L. 
Gordon, Ellwood D. 
Gucket, Edward B. 
Gutierrez, Pedro 
Hageman, Arnold S. 
Hanson, Donald L. 
Hanscom, Gerald E. 
Haskins, James E. 
Hatfield, Joseph B. 
Henry, Harold L. 
Henry, John D. 
Herpy, Donald L. 
Hicks, Herbert O., Jr. 
Higginson, Francis A. 
Higgs, William A., Jr. 
Hoffman, Paul R. 
Hopkins, Julius B. 
Humeston, Bobby E. 


Humphrey, Edward W. 


Hutchinson, 
Holland C. 
Immings, Barton E. 
Jackson, Lowell B. 
Johnson, Arthur L. 
Jones, Ronald L. 
Kamplain, Gene C. 
Keith, Harold A. 
Kelly, Joseph E. 
Kennedy, Michael B. 
King, Carl E. 
King, Thomas F., Jr. 
Kittilstved, Ray 
Kochuba, Joseph 
Kramvik, Leroy A. 
Krebs, George D. 
Kunkle, Raymond L, 
Kuykendall, William 
A. 
Ladnier, Ronald R. 
Lafreniere, Aurel E. 
Lane, Donald A. 
Laws, Thomas L. 
Lem, Juan M. 
Lewins, Donald C. 
Lewis, Babre 
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Long, Donald C. 
Lorenz, Roger L. 
Lynch, Patrick J. 
Magllan, Jose 
Malone, Paul L. 
Marcucci, John R. 
Maroney, William T., 
rir 
Martin, Harold T. 
Mattox, Aove E. 
Mauldin, Roger L. 
Miller, Robert M. 
McGill, Bryan M. 
McLean, James F. 
McRae, James R., Jr. 
Meadors, William D., 
II 
Miller, Daniel E. 
Milton, William F., Jr. 
Morris, Earl F., Jr. 
Morris, Thomas W. 
Muschette, James, Jr. 
Myers, Louis 
Newman, Ronald C. 
Nickels, William G. 
Nowicki, John A. 
Ochoco, Sam G. 
Odell, Jerry W. 
Parisi, Joseph N. 
Peterson, Roger B. 
Peterson, Ronald J. 
Pullin, Jesse P. 
Quallen, Francis B. 
Quinn, Paul F. 
Rhoads, Virgil G. 
Rice, Gordon A. 
Richardson, Carl 8. 
Rizzo, Joseph F, 
Roberts, Richard J. 
Robinson, Dorsey, Jr. 
Roden, Charles R. 
Roman, Ramon, Jr. 
Roquemore, Robert A. 
Rossano, Paul A. 
Ryan, James F. 
Salamack, Stephan C. 
Saunders, Dale F. 
Sawin, Peter B. 
Scanlon, Eileen R. 
Schaffer, Frederick W. 
Schell, John L. 
Schrider, William F. 
Schuette, Walter R. 
Sellers, Thomas R. 
Shafer, Jimmie R. 
Shreve, William F., Jr. 
Shanklin, Michael L, 
Simpson, Edwin P. 
I 
Simpson, Theron, Jr. 
Skinner, Lloyd L. 
Slaughter, Thomas L, 
Slavin, Francis C., Jr. 
Sloan, Robert R. 
Smith, Charles L. 
Southard, Alan J. 
Stafford, Herbert B. 
Stevens, Patrick L. 
Stewart, John F. 
Stoltz, Kimble H. 
Strawser, Robert L, 
Stricklin, Richard C. 
Stutler, Robert R. 
Taylor, Bobby G. 
Taylor, Robert E. 
Thomas, Gary G. 
Thomas, James M. 
Towers, Frank C. 
Tracy, Terry N. 
Turner, James A. 


Vance, Larry F, 

Vincent, Robert L. 

Weadbrock, Kenneth 
E. 


Webb, Jesse L. 
Webb, Ronald E. 
Wildgrube, Wayne D. 
Williams, Clarence F. 


Williams, Gene, R., Sr. 


Williams, George T. 
Williams, Leroy 
Willis, Gaines L. 
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Wulson, Joseph C. 
Windsor, Bruce M., Jr. 
Woinoski, Stanley G. 
Woodruff, James E., Jr, 
Wynnyk, Barbara A. 
Yantorn, James J, 
Yoerk, Richard L. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer W-2: 


Aaron, Garland G. 
Alger, Duff. E. 
Allen, George R. 
Amoroso, Daniel L. 
Bancroft, Alfred M. 
Baxley, Jerry 
Beard, Joseph F., 
Bookhardt, Henry 
Borowitz, Thomas J. 
Bouffard, Roger L. 
Boyd, Joseph 8. 
Bressette, Bernard L. 
Brown, Calvin D. 
Brown, Charles L. 
Brown, Lemuel F. 
Burroughs, Joseph B., 
Jr. 
Carver, David A. 
Cieplowski, Virgil S. 
Class, George N. 
Cline, Paul L. 
Collier, Michael L. 
Combs, Willie L. 
Conner, James R. 
Creech, Joseph H. 
Czaikoski, Stephen H. 
Czosnyka, Ronald J, 


Lloyd, James R. 
Lofton, Morgan J. 
Lopez, Homero R. 
Long, John E. 

Long, Paul E., Jr. 
Mackie, Merle E. Sr. 
Masse, Joseph A. R. 
Massey, Ronald A. 
McGrath, Gary L. 
McKinney, Francis W. 
McMahon, Bruce A. 
Miller, Edwin D. 
Moore, Robert H. 
Moorehead, Robert E. 
Mosman, Thomas W. 
Mullins, Daniel S. 
Myers, Clarence E. 
Neu, Melvin P, 

Noel, John B. 
O'Connell, Daniel J. 
Patch, Bradley P. 
Pineda, Ralph A. 
Polanco, Geronimo, Jr. 
Price, Wallace N., Jr. 
Randler, Howard W. 
Ricker, Ralph J. 
Robinson, Lloyd A. 


Damewood, Walter W.,.Rodney, Marvin C. 


Jr. 
Davenport, John W. 
Deberry, Mickey L. 
Doggett, Donald L. 
Douglas, Donald D. 
Eply, Stephen A. 
Estrada, Sergio E. 
Farley, William C. 
Farmer, Robert D. 
Filla, Paul T. 
Flanagan, Robert W. 
Flihan, Frederick J. 
Gaston, Michael W. 
Gaulin, George V. 
Geiger, Richard L. 
Giglia, Alfonso N. 
Goolden, David L. 


Grossnickle, Robert E. 


Gutierrez, Elias 
Hamm, Michael D. 


Rolle, Castell S., Jr. 
Romero, Charles R. 
Rook, Ronald P. 
Rosanelli, Louis L. 
Rothwell, John W., Jr. 
Rowe, David T. 
Rowinsky, Bob A. 
Sandlin, Robert E., Jr. 
Sanford, Thomas H. 
Santacruz, Javier, Jr. 
Scanlon, Donald L., Jr. 
Shane, Fred J, 
Sheppard, William H. 
Sherry, Charles K., Jr. 
Smith, Charlie F. 
Smith, Lyle W. 
Simmons, Gary G. 
Sofranac, Paul 
Stannard, Clinton D. 
Sterling, Thomas S. 


Hannappel, Michael RStrickland, Joseph E. 
Harrold, Michael J. Sunn, Steven E. 


Heelem, Peter 
Helms, Tony A. 
Henry, Marvin W. 
Hopton, Raymond F. 
Hunter, Martin L. 
Hurst, Douglas M. 
James, Richard E. 
Jewell, James E. L. 
Johnson, James I. 
Johnson, Martin B. 
Jones, Charles L. 
Jones, Joseph M, 


Jungwirth, Kenneth J. 


Kalman, Helmut J. 
Kaonohi, Alexander 
K. Jr. 

Klepetka, Linda A. 
Klepper, Paul Jr., II 
Knight, Chester E. 
Leiston, Robert J. 
Linam, James A. 
Livensparcer, Stuart 


A. 
Livingston, Jerome E. 


Tampleton, Doyle W. 
Thomas, James E. 
Thomas, Wesley L. 
Thompson, Charles E. 
Tootle, Garvin O. 
Torres, Felipe 
Twilliger, Wayne G. 
Tyler, Herman K., Jr. 
Venegas, David 
Vickers, William D. 
Walker, Francis R. 
Walsh, James T. 
White, Gerald L. 
White, Lawrence, Jr. 
Whittaker, William E., 
Jr. 
Wiggins, Donald E. 
Wilson, Leonard D. 
Winchester, John D. 
Wing, John C, 
Wolf, W. L. 
Wood, David R. 
Young, Billie 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 3, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. O'NEILL. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 3, 1975. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THomas 

P. O'NEILL, Jr., to act as Speaker pro tem- 


pore today. 
Cart ALBERT, 


Speaker oj the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rev. John H. Traylor, Jr., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Gulfport, Miss., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we claim Thy promise, 
Call upon Me and I will answer thee 
and show thee great and mighty things, 
which thou knowest not. 

We are confused and divided because 
of our sins. But Thou art merciful and 
gracious and allwise. Forgive us, we 
pray. Do whatever is necessary to turn 
us unto Thee as a people. 

We pray individually for each Repre- 
sentative. They are ministers of Thine 
to whom we owe tribute and honor. 

Bless them, we pray, in every area of 
life. May they have grace to transform 
their stumbling blocks into stepping- 
stones. 

Give them wisdom to know right and 
the courage to do it. 

In Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
has examined the Journal of the last 
day’s proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Marks, 
one of his secretaries. 


DR. JOHN TRAYLOR 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to welcome to the House today Dr. 
John Traylor, of Gulfport, Miss. Dr. 
Traylor received his bachelor of science 
degree from Louisiana Polytechnic In- 


stitute and subsequently received his doc- 
torate from Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in New Orleans. He is now pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Gulfport, 
where he is serving in his seventh year. 
Dr. Traylor is one of the most outstand- 
ing religious leaders in the area. 

One of the things that has impressed 
me about Dr. Traylor’s work is his efforts 
to reach young people in a modern world. 
One of the great needs today is for the 
church and its leaders to relate to the 
times. Dr. Traylor and his church fulfill 
that need. 

As this country begins to return to the 
basic principles of free enterprise, democ- 
racy, and a strong religious foundation 
that made it great, men like Dr. John 
Traylor will show the way. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
O'NEILL) . Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed to 
respond: 

[Roll No. 9] 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Mottl 
Murphy, Ill. 
Nix 


Obey 
O'Hara 
Pattison, N.Y. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holtzman 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Jarman 
Jenrette 
Jordan 
Keys 
LaFalce 
McClory 


Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Du Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 


Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 


Edwards, Calif. Waxman 
Eilberg Wydler 


Erlenborn Mitchell, Md. Young, Ga. 
Esch Mollohan Zeferetti 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 311 Members have recorded their 
presence by electronic device, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
agra under the call were dispensed 


THE BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 94-21) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The year 1976 will mark the bicenten- 
nial of this country. With this budget we 
shall begin our third century as a Nation. 

In our first two centuries we have de- 
veloped from 13 struggling colonies to a 
powerful leader among nations. Our pop- 
ulation has increased from three million 
to more than 213 million. From a simple 
agricultural society we have grown into 
a complex industrialized one. 

Our Government—and its budget— 
have grown with the Nation, as the in- 
creasing complexity of modern society 
has placed greater responsibilities upon 
it. Yet our society has remained free and 
democratic, true to the principles of our 
Founding Fathers. 

As we approach our third century as a 
Nation, we face serious economic difficul- 
ties of recession and inflation. I have a 
deep faith, however, in the fundamental 
strength of our Nation, our people, our 
economy, and our institutions of govern- 
ment. I am confident that we can over- 
come today’s challenges as we have over- 
come others in the past—and go on to 
greater achievements. 

My budget recommendations are de- 
signed to meet longer-term national 
needs as well as immediate, short-run 
objectives. It is vital that they do so. 
Because of the size and momentum of 
the budget, today’s decisions will have 
far-reaching and long-lasting effects. 

The recommendations set forth in this 
budget are an integral part of the 
broader series of proposals outlined in 
my State of the Union address. These 
proposals provide for: 

policy actions to increase pur- 
chasing power and stimulate eco- 
nomic revival, including tax reduc- 
tions and greatly increased aid to the 
unemployed; 


THE BUDGET AT A GLANCE 
I!n billions of dollars} 


1975 
esti- 
mate 


1976 
esti- 
mate 


Transi- 
tion 
quarter 


1974 


Item actual 


264.9 278.8 297.5 
268.4 313.4 349.4 


3.5 —34.7 —51,9 


84.4 
94.3 


—9.8 


Recs a ese 
a a 52-2 


Deficit (—). 


—a major new energy program that 
will hold down energy use, accel- 
erate development of domestic en- 
ergy resources, and promote energy 
research and development; 
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—an increase in outlays for defense 
in order to maintain preparedness 
and preserve force levels in the face 
of rising costs; 

—a one-year moratorium on new Fed- 
eral spending programs other than 
energy programs; and 

—a temporary 5% ceiling on increases 
in pay for Federal employees, and 
on those benefit payments to in- 
dividuals that are tied to changes in 
consumer prices. 

These policies call for decisive action 
to restore economic growth and energy 
self-reliance. My proposals include a 
one-time $16 billion tax cut—$12 billion 
for individual taxpayers and $4 billion 
for businesses—to stimulate economic 
recovery. 

Total Federal outlays are estimated 
to increase 11% between 1975 and 1976. 
It is essential that we keep a tight rein 
on spending, to prevent it from rising 
still further and making tax reduction 
imprudent. I believe that tax relief, not 
more Government spending, is the key 
to turning the economy around to re- 
newed growth. 

I regret that my budget and tax pro- 
posals will mean bigger deficits tempo- 
rarily, for I have always opposed deficits. 
We must recognize, however, that if eco- 
nomic recovery does not begin soon, the 
Treasury will lose anticipated receipts 
and incur even larger deficits in the fu- 
ture. 

My energy program calls for an in- 
creased fee on imported oil, and an 
excise tax on domestically produced pe- 
troleum and natural gas. The proposals 
also call for decontrol of oil prices— 
coupled with a windfall profits tax—and 
deregulation of prices on new natural 
gas. These measures will discourage ex- 
cessive energy use and reduce our de- 
pendence on imported oil. The $30 billion 
in receipts these measures will produce 
will be refunded to the American peo- 
ple—refunded in a way that helps cor- 
rect the distortions in our tax system 
created by inflation. Special provisions 
will ensure that low-income Americans 
and State and local governments are 
compensated equitably. All of these com- 
pensatory measures will be in addition 
to the $16 billion in tax relief I haye 
proposed. 

My budget recommendations provide 
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for total outlays of $349.4 billion in 1976, 
an increase of $35.9 billion over 1975, and 
anticipate receipts of $297.5 billion, an 
increase of $18.8 billion over 1975. 
The Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 provides 
for major reforms in the budget process. 
As part of these reforms, it changes the 
fiscal year for the Federal budget from 
the present July-through-June basis to 
an October-through-September basis, 
beginning with the 1977 fiscal year. This 
requires that there be a separate transi- 
tion quarter, extending from July 
through September of 1976, after fiscal 
year 1976 ends and before fiscal year 1977 
begins. Estimates for the transition quar- 
ter are included in this budget. In gen- 
eral, they anticipate continuing the 1976 
program levels unchanged for the addi- 
tional three months. Because outlays and 
receipts vary seasonally—that is, they do 
not occur at uniform rates during the 
year—the estimates for this quarter 
(and particularly the deficit) are not 
representative of a full year’s experience. 
THE BUDGET AND THE ECONOMY 


If the Congress acts decisively on the 
new policies I have announced in my 
State of the Union address, and if we 
exercise reasonable patience and re- 
straint, we can go far toward solving the 
broad range of economic problems our 
Nation now faces. 

It must be clearly understood that 
these problems are serious and that 
strong remedies are fully justified. The 
economy is now in a recession. Unem- 
ployment is far too high and productivity 
has declined. At the same time, inflation, 
a serious and growing problem for near- 
ly a decade, continues to distort our econ- 
omy in major ways. Underlying these 
problems is the fact that we are far from 
self-sufficient in energy production, and 
even with the measures I have proposed, 
regaining the capacity for self-sufficiency 
will take years to achieve. Imported fuel 
supplies have been interrupted once and 
remain vulnerable, and oil prices have 
been increased fourfold. 

The increased unemployment and 
continued price increases from which 
we now suffer are problems we share 
with much of the rest of the world. The 
roots of these problems are complex. The 
steep rise in the price of imported oil, 
for example, while directly increasing 
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prices, has also acted like a tax increase 
by reducing the real income of American 
consumers and transferring that income 
to oil exporting countries. Lower real 
incomes, combined with consumer re- 
sistance to rising prices, has reduced the 
demand for goods in the American mar- 
ketplace. Such factors, superimposed on 
the inevitable slowdown in economic 
growth following the boom of 1972-73, 
underlies the recession we are now in. 

The weakening of consumer demand 
and investment, in turn, is beginning to 
exert a dampening effect on price and 
wage increases. Thus, inflationary pres- 
sures are already beginning to recede 
and are likely to continue to do so. The 
one-time increase in fuel costs needed 
to constrain excessive energy usage will 
not reverse this basic trend. 

Aiding economic recovery.—tIn view of 
this situation, I have proposed a $16 bil- 
lion rebate of personal and corporation 
income taxes that will help reduce un- 
employment without rekindling inflation. 
This tax cut will contribute to deficits, 
adding $6 billion in 1975 and $10 billion 
in 1976. 

Aside from the effects of the proposed 
tax reduction, the deficits anticipated for 
1975 and 1976 are in large part the result 
of those aspects of the budget and the 
tax system that respond automatically to 
changes in the economy. When an eco- 
nomic slowdown occurs, Federal tax col- 
lections slow down more than incomes 
and profits do, and unemployment bene- 
fit payments rise sharply. These factors 
tend to cushion the economic downturn 
and help sustain individual and corporate 
incomes. 

These stabilizing influences are sub- 
stantial. If the economy were to be as 
fully employed in 1976 as it was in 1974, 
we would have $40 billion in additional 
tax receipts, assuming no change in tax 
rates. Aid to the unemployed, including 
the special measures I proposed and the 
Congress enacted last December, will be 
$12.7 billion larger in 1976 than in 1974, 
providing income support for 14.7 million 
beneficiaries and their families. In 1975, 
receipts would be $30 billion higher and 
aid to the unemployed is up $9 billion 
over 1974. These factors alone more than 
account for the deficits expected in both 
1975 and 1976. 


1973 
Description 


1974 
actual 


Tran- 
sition 
quarter 
esti- 
mate 


1975 
esti- 
mate 


1976 
esti- 


mate Description 


Tran- 

sition 

1976 quarter 

1973 esti- esti- 


actual 
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264.9 
268. 4 


84.4 


278.8 297.5 
5 94,3 


313,4 349.4 


Deficit (—) 


- 3.5 —34.7 


—51.9 —9.8 


Budget authority 
Outstanding debt, end of fiscal period: 
Gross Federal debt : 
Debt held by the public. 


313.9 395.1 
486.2 
346.1 


~ $8.2 
616.8 
465.5 


385,8 


605.9 
453.1 


538.5 
389, 6 


Outstanding Federal and federally assisted credit, 
end of fiscal period: 
Direct loans—on budget...... 
Direct loans—off budget. 
Guaranteed and insured loans? 
Government-sponsored enterprise loans? 


1 Excludes loans held by Government accounts and special credit agencies. 


The Government must act decisively 
to help restore economic health, and act 
compassionately to aid those most seri- 
ously affected by unemployment. It does 
not make economic sense to insist on 


cutting a dollar out of the budget for 
each dollar of tax receipts lost just be- 
cause of decreases in incomes and profits 
resulting from the economic downturn. 
Nor does it make sense arbitrarily to 


Z See table E-10 in Special Analysis E. Federal Credit programs, published in a separate volume, 


offset each dollar of increased aid to the 
unemployed by a reduction elsewhere in 


the budget. 
Last. October, I proposed a National 
Employment Assistance Act, which pro- 
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vided for liberalized unemployment bene- 
fits and coverage and for more public 
employment. Congress has since enacted, 
and I have signed into law, two employ- 
ment assistance acts derived from my 
proposals. One of these measures, the 
Emergency Jobs and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act, provides unemployment 
benefits to workers not covered by the 
regular unemployment insurance system 
and provides increased job opportunities 
in the public sector. The other measure, 
the Emergency Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, extends the length of time 
that workers covered by the regular un- 
employment insurance system are eligi- 
ble for benefits. My budget recommenda- 
tions include outlays of $17.5 billion in 
1976 for income support for the unem- 
ployed, both under these two acts and 
under the regular unemployment com- 
pensation programs. Another $1.3 billion 
will be spent for increased public sector 
jobs. 

Budget reductions—While recom- 
mending temporary measures to help the 
economy and to provide greater assist- 
ance to the unemployed, I have sought, 
on an item-by-item basis, to eliminate 
nonessential spending and avoid commit- 
ment to excessive growth of Federal 
spending in the long run, I am proposing 
no new spending initiatives in this budg- 
et other than those for energy. I am also 
proposing that the allowable increase in 
Federal pay and in benefit payments to 
individuals that currently are linked by 
law to increases in consumer price levels 
be limited to 5% through June 30 of 
next year. To be equitable, this ceiling 
should apply to all these programs. This 
limit will save $6 billion in 1976 and per- 
mit us to concentrate maximum re- 
sources on direct efforts to speed eco- 
nomic recovery, including tax reduction. 

In addition, I have previously asked 
the Congress to agree to a series of meas- 
ures that would reduce outlays. In some 
cases the Congress has done so; in others 
it has overturned my proposals. Those 
economy measures to which Congress 
has not objected are refiected in my 
budget recommendations. These meas- 
ures will provide $8 billion in savings in 
1976. Further program reductions recom- 
mended in this budget will save another 
$3 billion. Unless the Congress concurs 
with the proposals now before it, includ- 
ing those advanced in this budget, out- 
lays—and thus the deficit—will be about 
$17 billion greater in 1976 than the fig- 
ure estimated in this budget. It is there- 
fore essential that the tax cuts I am 
proposing be considered in conjunction 
with these savings proposals. 

My proposal to place a temporary limit 
on civil service and military pay increases 
recognizes that the Federal Government 
must set an example for the rest of the 
economy, and that Federal employees 
generally enjoy considerably greater job 
security than the average worker under 
current economic conditions. I believe 
that most Federal employees will under- 
stand that some restraint on their pay 
increases is appropriate now to help pro- 
vide benefits and increased job oppor- 
tunities for those who are unemployed. 

I urge the Congress to accept this rec- 


ommendation. I especially urge the pri- 
vate sector—labor and management 
alike—to follow this example and mini- 
mize price and wage increases. 

I have proposed a similar temporary 
limit on the automatic increases in bene- 
fit programs linked to changes in con- 
sumer prices. These programs include 
Social Security, Railroad Retirement, 
Federal employee retirement and disabil- 
ity systems, military retired pay, Sup- 
plemental Security Income, and the food 
stamp and child nutrition programs. My 
proposal is made in the context of the 
very large increases that have occurred 
in these programs in recent years—in- 
creases well in excess of the rate of in- 
flation. For example, between 1970 and 
1975, average payments per Social Se- 
curity beneficiary have increased 22% 
in constant prices—that is, after ad- 
justing for the 38% rise in con- 
sumer prices. Both benefit increases and 
growth in the number of beneficiaries 
have contributed to an increase in out- 
lays for these programs from $39 billion 
in 1970 to an estimated $91 billion in 
1975. 

With thousands of workers being laid 
off while considerable inflationary mo- 
mentum persists, I believe that modest 
restraint on Federal pay raises and on 
the growth of Federal benefit programs 
is an equitable way to keep the budget 
from perpetuating inflation. 

BUDGET TRENDS AND PRIORITIES 


The Federal budget both reflects our 
national priorities and helps to move the 
Nation toward their realization. Recent 
years have seen a significant shift in the 
composition of the Federal budget. The 
proportion of the budget devoted to de- 
fense has declined substantially since 
1964, with a corresponding increase in 
the nondefense proportion of the budget. 
This shift has been particularly rapid 
since 1969, due in part to the end of 
American combat involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

Defense outlays remained virtually 
level in current dollar terms from 1969 
to 1974, absorbing substantial cost in- 
creases—including the pay raises neces- 
sary to establish equitable wage levels 
for our servicemen and women and to 
make possible the transition to an all- 
volunteer armed force. Defense programs 
have undergone large reductions in real 
terms—reductions of about 40% since 
1969 in manpower and materiel. In con- 
sequence, defense outlays have been a 
decreasing share of our gross national 
product, falling from 8.9% in 1969 to 
5.9% in 1976. 

At the same time, Federal nondefense 
spending has increased substantially in 
both current and constant dollar terms. 
growing from 11.6% of the gross national 
product in 1969 to an estimated 16.0% 
in this budget. In the process, the form 
that Federal spending takes has shifted 
dramatically away from support for di- 
rect Federal operations and toward 
direct benefits to individuals and grants 
to State and local governments. About 
a third of the latter also help to finance 
payments to individuals. Both legislated 
increases and built-in program growth 
have contributed to the doubling of out- 
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lays for domestic assistance in the past 
five years. The sharp drop in defense 
manpower and procurement has helped 
make this possible without tax increases 
or larger deficits. 

It is no longer realistically possible to 
offset increasing costs of defense pro- 
grams by further reducing military pro- 
grams and strength. Therefore, this 
budget proposes an increase in defense 
outlays in current dollars that will main- 
tain defense preparedness and preserve 
manpower levels in the face of rising 
costs. These proposals are the minimum 
prudent levels of defense spending con- 
sistent with providing armed forces 
which, in conjunction with those of our 
allies, will be adequate to maintain the 
military balance. Keeping that balance 
is essential to our national security and 
to the maintenance of peace. 

In 1969, defense outlays were nearly 
one-fifth more than combined outlays for 
aid to individuals under human resource 
programs and for aid to State and local 
governments. Despite the increase in cur- 
rent-dollar defense outlays, this budg- 
et—only seven years later—proposes 
Spending twice as much money for aid 
to individuals and State and local gov- 
ernments as for defense. 

Outlays for assistance to individuals 
and to State and local governments will 
rise from $140 billion in 1974 to $173 bil- 
lion in 1975, and $190 billion in 1976. 
These increases include the costs of the 
emergency unemployment assistance 
measures enacted last December, to- 
gether with increased outlays under the 
regular unemployment insurance system. 
Outlays for other benefit programs, in- 
cluding Social Security, Supplemental 
Security Income, Medicare, and Medic- 
aid, will also increase substantially. 

The budget carries forward a philoso- 
phy that stresses an appropriate separa- 
tion of public and private sector respon- 
sibilities. Within the sphere of public 
sector responsibilities, it calls for Federal 
emphasis on meeting national problems 
and encourages State and local responsi- 
bility and initiative in meeting local and 
statewide needs. Broader Federal aid to 
States and localities and a reduction in 
the Federal restrictions imposed as re- 
quirements for this aid are key elements 
of this philosophy. In 1974, Federal aid 
supplied 21% of total State and local 
government receipts, more than twice the 
percentage of two decades earlier. My 
budget recommends Federal grants-in- 
aid of $56 billion in 1976. 

ENERGY 


The fourfold increase in oil prices dic- 
tated by oil-exporting countries has been 
a major factor in the sharp inflationary 
surge of the past year and a half. It en- 
dangers the health of world trade and is 
creating significant financial and eco- 
nomic disruption throughout the world. 
Among other things, the resulting high 
fertilizer prices are hampering efforts 
to increase world agricultural production, 
Sery aggravating the world food prob- 

em. 

Fuel conservation.—I continue to be- 
lieve that fuel conservation and a reduc- 
tion of world oil prices are in the long- 
term interest of both consumer and 
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producer countries, Accordingly, I have 
proposed a series of stringent fuel con- 
servation measures, including taxes on 
petroleum and natural gas offset by in- 
come tax reductions, payments to low- 
income individuals, and increased aid to 
State and local governments. On balance, 
this program will preserve consumer and 
business purchasing power while strongly 
discouraging petroleum consumption. 
Amendments to the Clean Air Act and 
other measures I have proposed will con- 
tribute to substantial improvement in 
automobile gasoline mileage and allow 
greater use of domestic coal for electric 
power generation, thus further reducing 
our need for imported oil. 

At the same time, my Administration 
is pursuing diplomatic efforts to alleviate 
financial and supply problems in the in- 
dustrialized world. 

Development of domestic energy 
sources —Fuel conservation measures 
and stronger diplomatic efforts are only 
part of the solution to the energy prob- 
lem. Vigorous efforts to speed develop- 
ment of our vast domestic energy re- 
sources—particularly oil, gas, coal, and 
nuclear—are also essential. As part of 
these efforts, my Administration has 
worked out a comprehensive plan for 
leasing the offshore oil and gas resources 
of our Outer Continental Shelf. Studies 
are underway to insure that develop- 
ment and production will be accom- 
plished safely and in an environmentally 
acceptable manner. We also seek re- 
sponsible use of our extensive Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves in California and 
Alaska and are taking steps to increase 
our use of our vast domestic coal reserves. 
These measures, including workable and 
precise legislation regulating strip min- 
ing, seek a proper balance between ener- 
gy needs and environmental considera- 
tions. I will propose legislation to assist 
certain utilities facing serious financial 
difficulties and to encourage utilities to 
use fuels other than oil and natural gas. 
Increased domestic supplies, including 
establishment of a strategic petroleum 
storage system, coupled with fuel con- 
servation, will help reduce our depend- 
ence upon petroleum imports and our 
vulnerability to interruption of foreign 
supplies. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
has further expanded its research and 
development program to provide the new 
and improved technologies necessary for 
increasing the use of our domestic energy 
resources. Outlays for energy research 
and development will be $1.7 billion in 
1976, an increase of 36% over 1975 and 
102% over 1974. My budget recommen- 
dations continue our vigorous nuclear re- 
search and development program and 
further accelerate nonnuclear energy re- 
search and development—particularly 
in coal and solar energy. To provide a 
better organizational framework for this 
effort, last October I signed into law an 
act creating the Energy Research and 
Development Administration, which 
brings together within a single agency 
the Government’s various research and 
development programs relating to fossil 
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fuels, nuclear energy, and other energy 
technologies such as geothermal and 
solar. An independent Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission has also been estab- 
lished to improve the regulatory process 
associated with nuclear plant licensing, 
safety, and nuclear materials safeguards, 
and to separate this function from nu- 
clear power development activities. 

Agriculture.—Besides fuel costs, the 
cost of food has been the other special 
problem in the infiationary surge of the 
past two years. A worldwide decline in 
agricultural production due in part to 
adverse weather conditions has created 
shortages that have been critical in 
some areas and have sent world food 
prices soaring. 

In response to these shortages, we 
have stimulated U.S. production by 
eliminating Government-imposed crop 
restrictions originally designed to pre- 
vent surpluses. Our increased produc- 
tion will help to curb inflation and will 
aid in relieving severe food shortages 
abroad. To the extent that we can pro- 
duce beyond our domestic needs, we will 
be able to increase our agricultural ex- 
ports and share our increased supplies 
with hungry peoples overseas. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The ultimate goal of American foreign 
policy is to ensure the freedom, security, 
and well-being of the United States as 
part of a peaceful and prosperous inter- 
national community. Our diplomacy, 
backed by a strong national defense, 
strives to strengthen this international 
community through the peaceful resolu- 
tion of international disputes, through 
arms control, and by fostering coopera- 
tion and mutual restraint. We seek a 
healthy world economy through ex- 
panded trade, cooperative solutions to 
energy problems, and increased world 
agricultural production to meet man- 
kind’s need for food. In today’s inter- 
dependent world, each of these objec- 
tives serves our own national interest 
even as it helps others. 

National security—The Vladivostok 
understanding, which I reached with 
General Secretary Brezhnev of the So- 
viet Union, represents a major step on 
the long and arduous road to the con- 
trol and eventual reduction of nuclear 
arms, For the first time, we have reached 
an understanding on specific and equal 
limitations on strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. Once we have concluded an agree- 
ment based on these understandings, 
we will be prepared to take the next 
step—to seek further reductions, as we 
have already done in the case of anti- 
ballistic missile launchers. 

The progress we have already made 
along the road to eventual strategic arms 
reductions has been possible only because 
we have remained strong. If we are to 
make further progress, we must act to 
preserve our strategic strength. My de- 
fense proposals provide for necessary 
force improvements and for the develop- 
ment of strategic alternatives necessary 
to maintain, within the limits of the 
Viadivostok agreement, a credible stra- 
tegic deterrent. 
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More attention must now be given to 
maintaining an adequate balance in gen- 
eral purpose forces. In this area we share 
the burden of defense with our allies. 
The United States has entered into nego- 
tiations between members of NATO and 
of the Warsaw Pact on mutual and bal- 
anced force reductions. If those negotia- 
tions are successful, some U.S. forces 
stationed in Europe could safely be with- 
drawn. For the time being, however, the 
United States and its allies must main- 
tain present manpower levels and con- 
tinue to strengthen conventional combat 
capabilities. 

In an effort to increase efficiency and 
achieve greater combat capability with 
existing manpower levels, the Army has 
undertaken to provide 16 active combat 
divisions by June of 1976 with approxi- 
mately the same total number of Army 
personnel as was authorized for 13 divi- 
sions in June of 1974. This 16-division 
combat force will require additional 
equipment, which is provided for in my 
budget recommendations. 

Because the welfare and survival of the 
United States and its allies depend upon 
the flow of ocean-going trade and sup- 
plies, strong naval forces are required. 
In recent years, the number of Navy ships 
has decreased, primarily as a result of 
the retirement of many aging ships built 
during World War II. The savings from 
this action have been used to strengthen 
the combat capabilities of the remaining 
force. This budget provides for a vigorous 
program of new ship construction and 
modernization necessary to maintain the 
naval balance in the future. 

Foreign relations—In addition to 
maintaining a strong defense capability, 
the United States strives, through its 
diplomacy, to develop and maintain 
peaceful relationships among nations. 
Foreign assistance is both an expression 
of our humanitarian concern and a flexi- 
ble instrument of diplomacy. Our assist- 
ance in Indochina is making an essential 
contribution to the security and recon- 
struction of the countries in that region. 
Additional military assistance is now 
necessary to enable the South Vietnamese 
and Cambodian Governments to defend 
themselves against increasing military 
pressure. Our assistance in the Middle 
East is an integral part of our diplomatic 
effort to continue progress toward a 
peaceful solution to the area’s problems. 
An increasing portion of our economic 
aid program is devoted to helping devel- 
oping countries improve their agricultural 
productivity. 

Higher oil prices, widespread food 
shortages, inflation, and spreading reces- 
sion have severely strained the fabric of 
international cooperation. The United 
States has undertaken several major 
diplomatic initiatives designed to help re- 
store international economic stability. 
Our diplomatic efforts were instrumental 
in the establishment of the International 
Energy Agency and its program, which 
provides for emergency oil sharing, con- 
servation efforts, and developmment of 
alternative energy sources. More recently, 
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the United States proposed a $25 billion 
special financing facility to assist indus- 
trialized countries in dealing with bal- 
ance of payments difficulties. This new 
facility will supplement expanded opera- 
tions of the International Monetary 
Fund. At the World Food Conference, in 
Rome, the United States proposed a 
number of measures to deal with the 
world food problem, including creation of 
an international system of grain reserves. 

In addition, the Trade Act passed by 
the Congress last December will make 
possible a strengthening of international 


trade relations by enabling the United 
States to work with other nations toward 
reducing tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade and improving access to supplies. 
The strengthening of international trade 
and financial cooperation is essential if 
we and other nations are to cope success- 
fully with current economic stresses. It 
is a prerequisite for renewed economic 
progress at home and abroad. 

DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE 


The enormous growth in recent dec- 
ades of Federal programs for assistance 
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1 
to individuals and families, and to State 
and local governments, has placed heavy 
demands on the budget. The growth ex- 
pressed the desire of a compassionate 
society to provide well for its retired 
workers, veterans, and less fortunate 
members without sacrificing our proud 
and productive tradition of individual 
initiative and self-reliance. In the proc- 
ess, we have built a stronger partnership 
among the various levels of government: 
Federal, State, and local. í i 


AID TO INDIVIDUALS AND TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


1968 1970 


$40 
9 
(6) 


Item 


Payments to individuals ' _ - . 
Grants-in-aid t... 7 
For payments to individuals 


$51 
24 
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[Dollar amounts in bilions! 
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1976 | 
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$94 
46 
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$135 Other. 
56 


241 
: 199 
(18) 


(201) | Total 


1 Excludes military retired pay and grants classified in the national defense function. 


Human resources programs.—The rapid 
growth of human resources programs in 
recent years has brought about many 
improvements in the well-being of the 
American people. Benefits under Social 
Security, Medicare, Medicaid, Supple- 
mental Security Income, food stamps 
and veterans programs have increased 
substantially. In just seven years, cash 
benefits under social security programs 
will have risen from $26 billion in 1969 
to $70 billion in 1976..They now reach 28 
million beneficiaries. By 1976, six social 
security benefit increases will have oc- 
curred since 1969. Automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments to benefits are now 
provided by law. Allowing for the tempo- 
rary 5% ceiling I have proposed on bene- 
fit increases between now and July 1976, 
the increases from 1970 through 1976 in 
the average recipient’s social security 
benefits, taken together, will total 77%. 
This far exceeds the increases in the cost 
of living (51%) estimated for this period. 

The Supplemental Security Income 
program began operation a year ago, re- 
placing the various State public assist- 
ance programs for the aged, the blind, 
and the disabled with a more uniform 
and equitable national system. This broad 
reform has provided higher benefits for 
these disadvantaged groups. In addition, 
Federal assumption of responsibility for 
these programs has provided significant 
fiscal relief to State and local govern- 
ments. This budget provides for substan- 
tial increases in administrative personnel 
necessary to improve services to benefici- 
aries both of this program, and of social 
security. 

Outlays for the food stamp program 
have increased from $248 million in 1969 
to an estimated $3.6 billion in 1976. I 
have undertaken reforms to simplify the 
administration of this program and re- 
duce costs, while providing for more 
equitable treatment of beneficiaries, 

Over the years, the income security of 
our labor force has been enhanced by 
liberalization of benefits and coverage 
under our unemployment insurance sys- 


tem, while increased employment oppor- 
tunities haye been created in areas of 
high unemployment. Programs derived 
from the special unemployment assisi- 
ance measures I proposed last October 
have been enacted into law as the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act and the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. With these new 
acts, total unemployment assistance, in- 
cluding employment programs, will 
expand 207%, from $6.1 billion in 1974 
to $18.8 billion in 1976. 

Our present welfare system is ineffi- 
cient and inequitable. It is wasteful not 
only of tax dollars but, more importantly, 
of human potential. Left unchanged, 
over the long run the situation will 
almost surely continue to deteriorate. I 
urge the Congress to work with my 
Administration to develop reforms that 
make the system simple, fair, and com- 
passionate. This approach need not cost 
more, but rather can use our welfare 
dollars more effectively. 

America needs to improve the way it 
pays for medical care. We should begin 
plans for a comprehensive national 
health insurance system. However, in 
view of the economic developments and 
the measures I have proposed to combat 
recession and inflation, I cannot now 
propose costly new programs. Once our 
current economic problems are behind 
us, the development of an adequate na- 
tional medical insurance system should 
have high national priority. I urge the 
Congress to work with my Administra- 
tion in order to devise a system that we 
will be able to afford. 

The major existing Federal programs 
for financing medical care, Me.icare and 
Medicaid, are now 10 years old. Medicare 
outlays of $15 billion in 1976 will help 
to meet the medical costs of an esti- 
mated 13.3 million aged and disabled 
Americans, 29% more people than were 
aided in 1971. Medicaid outlays of $7.2 
billion will help to pay medical care for 
26 million low-income Americans in 
1976—a 40% increase in beneficiaries 
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since 1971. Federal health programs also 
provide health care and insurance for 
Federal employees, veterans, and other 
groups. In total existing Federal health 
programs now pay about 27% of the 
Nation’s total health bill. 

General Revenue Sharing.—General 
Revenue Sharing has become an integral 
and important part of the Federal 
grants-in-aid system. This program has 
been highly successful, providing fiscal 
assistance that can be applied flexibly 
to meet the needs of States and localities 
according to their priorities. It has dis- 
tributed assistance more equitably than 
before, reaching many local governments 
that had not received Federal aid in the 
past. 

Current authority for general revenue 
sharing will expire at the end of calendar 
year 1976. Because I believe in the sound- 
ness of this program, I shall propose leg- 
islation extending general revenue shar- 
ing through fiscal year 1982. Prompt 
action by the Congress on the proposed 
extension will permit State and local gov- 
ernments to plan their future budgets 
more effectively and avoid the waste and 
inefficiencies that prolonged budgetary 
uncertainties would create. In addition, 
the energy tax equalization payments to 
State and local governments will be dis- 
tributed according to the formula used 
for general revenue sharing. 

Transportation—My budget recom- 
mendations anticipate legislation that I 
shall propose *o extend the Highway 
Trust Fund through 1980 for the Inter- 
state Highway System only, and increase 
its funding. My proposal will focus trust 
fund assistance on completion of key seg- 
ments of the Interstate Highway System 
needed to link the national system to- 
gether. They will also combine a number 
of narrow categorical grant programs to 
eliminate red tape and allow localities 
greater flexibility in meeting their trans- 
portation problems. In 1978, States will 
be permitted, under this proposal, to as- 
sume over $1 billion of Federal motor , 
fuel tax receipts for local needs. 
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In order to improve the safety and 
efficiency of the Nation’s aviation system, 
and to increase its responsiveness to cur- 
rent needs, I will propose legislation to 
restructure Federal airport and airway 
development programs. My proposal will 
broaden the range of aviation activities 
that may be financed from the Airport 
and Airway Trust Fund, eliminate un- 
necessary Federal involvement in airport 
investment decisions, and allocate user 
fees more equitably among aviation sys- 
tem users. 

BUDGET REFORM 

As demands on the budget have grown, 
the need for better congressional pro- 
cedures for considering the budget has 
become increasingly clear. In the past the 
Congress has acted upon the budget in a 
piecemeal fashion, with far too little at- 
tention to the total. The Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act, 

last summer, mandates changes in 
the Federal budget and major reforms in 
congressional procedures for dealing with 
it. Under the new procedures, the Con- 
gress will have a larger and better- 
defined role in developing sound budget 
and fiscal policies. Congressional organi- 
gation and procedures will focus greater 
attention on the budget totals early in 
the legislative process. 

Major provisions of the act require 
greater attention to the future-year costs 
of legislative proposals and ongoing pro- 
grams, and establish a budget committee 
in each Chamber and a Congressional 
Budget Office to aid Congress in its con- 
sideration of budget recommendations. 
The shift of the fiscal year to an Oc- 
tober-to-September basis will give the 
Congress more time to complete action 
on the budget before the fiscal year be- 


The act also provides for a closer work- 
ing relationship between the Congress 
and the executive branch in controlling 
outlays. I look forward to a new era of 
fruitful cooperation between the legis- 
lative and executive branches on budg- 
etary matters, a cooperation that will en- 


hance fiscal responsibility, make the 
budget a more useful instrument of na- 
tional policy, and promote a more care- 
ful allocation of limited resources. 

During the past six years, the budget 
has become increasingly forward-look- 
ing, focusing attention on the future ef- 
fects of budget proposals. The new act 
builds upon this initiative with the re- 
quirement that the budget present more 
extensive five-year projections of outlays 
and receipts. These projections indicate 
the large natural increase in receipts re- 
sulting from rising incomes and profits 
as the economy recovers. These increased 
receipts, coupled with prudent fiscal re- 
straint, will make it possible to avoid 
deficits that would be inflationary when 
the economy returns to high employ- 
ment. 

The Government strongly affects the 
economy in many ways not fully re- 
flected in the budget. These influences 
include tax expenditures such as those 
that encourage homeownership and bus- 
iness investment; and the operations of 
Federal or Government-sponsored enter- 
prises, particularly in the credit field, 
that are excluded from the budget. The 
new act recognizes the importance of 
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these factors by requiring that they be 
given greater consideration in connec- 
tion with the budget. 

CONCLUSION 

As we approach our National Bicen- 
tennial, difficult challenges lie before us. 
The recommendations in this budget ad- 
dress the Nation’s problems in a direct, 
constructive, and responsible fashion. 
They are designed to move the Nation 
toward economic health and stability. 
They meet human needs. They provide 
for the strong defense essential to our 
national security and to our continuing 
efforts to maintain world peace. 

Looking beyond the bicentennial, 
toward the year 2000, the practical limits 
to the growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in our society become in- 
creasingly clear. The tremendous growth 
of our domestic assistance programs in 
recent years has, on the whole, been com- 
mendable. Much of the burden of aiding 
the elderly and the needy has been 
shifted from private individuals and in- 
stitutions to society as a whole, as the 
Federal Government’s income transfer 
programs have expanded their coverage. 

These programs cannot, however, con- 
tinue to expand at the rates they have 
experienced over the past two decades. 
Spending by all levels of government now 
makes up a third of our national output. 
Were the growth of domestic assistance 
programs to continue for the next two 
decades at the same rates as in the past 
20 years, total government spending 
would grow to more than half of our na- 
tional output. We cannot permit this to 
occur. Taxation of individuals and busi- 
nesses to pay for such expansion would 
simply become insupportably heavy. This 
is not a matter of conservative or liberal 
ideology. It is hard fact, easily demon- 
strated by simple extrapolation. We must 
begin to limit the rate of growth of our 
budgetary commitments in the domestic 
assistance area to sustainable levels. 

The growth of these domestic assist- 
ance programs has taken place in a 
largely unplanned, piecemeal fashion. 
This has resulted in too many overlap- 
ping programs, lack of coordination, and 
inequities. Some of the less needy now re- 
ceive a disproportionate share of Federal 
benefits, while some who are more needy 
receive less. We must redouble the efforts 
of the past five years to rationalize and 
streamline these programs. This means 
working toward a stable and integrated 
system of programs that reflects the con- 
science of a compassionate society but 
avoids a growing preponderance of the 
public sector over the private. It also 
means decentralizing Government op- 
erations and developing a closer partner- 
ship among the Federal Government, 
State and local governments, and the in- 
dividual private citizen. 

The Congress will approach this budg- 
et in a new way, with new legislative 
machinery and procedures. I pledge to 
work in a spirit of cooperation with the 
Congress to make this effort a success. 
The tasks before us provide difficult tests: 
to meet immediate economic problems; 
to relate our limited Federal resources 
more clearly to current national prior- 
ities: and to develop long-term strategies 
for meeting Federal responsibilities as we 
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begin our third century. I am confident 
of success. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1975. 


COMMENTS ON THE 1976 BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Mamon) for one-half hour. 

THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the budget 
which the President has presented today 
is probably the most significant peace- 
time budget ever presented to Congress 
in the history of the Republic. 

I am about to make an important ex- 
pository statement about it, and I hope 
that these remarks will command the 
attention of my colleagues today as well 
as in the future. 

In the year when I was first elected to 
Congress, total Federal spending was $6 
billion. In my most pessimistic days in 
the past, I never dreamed that there 
would ever be presented to Congress in 
this century a budget of the magnitude 
which is before us today. 

This is not said in criticism of any- 
body. Everybody is to blame, if there is 
any blame. 

The budget proposes outlays of $349 
billion. But in my judgment, the Govern- 
ment will never live within that. The 
spending will be much higher. 

The budget proposes the astronomical 
sum of budget authority in the amount 
of $386 billion as opposed to the $349 bil- 
lion in outlays. I remember just a few 
years ago the anguish in the White 
House when Lyndon Johnson was trying 
to present a budget below $100 billion. He 
succeeded that year, but ever since that 
time we have been presenting budgets of 
much greater magnitude than $100 bil- 
lion. 

THE BICENTENNIAL BUDGET 

It is our bicentennial budget but it 
comes at one of the most difficult times 
in our proud history. Unemployment 
soars; inflation rages; profits, production 
and incomes decline; our economic 
growth is stifled; and above all, our con- 
fidence ebbs. 

We are confronted in the Middle East 
with a tinderbox of violence and emotion. 
The industrialized nations are at the 
mercy of the Arab countries for the oil 
that has become the lifeblood of the mod- 
ern world. We see the world economy be- 
ing rearranged like pieces in a jigsaw puz- 
zle and the rearrangement is not to our 
liking. 

To chart our course through these 
times, we now have the President’s 
budget. It is a breathtaking document. Its 
priorities and omissions will bring angry 
calls for alternative actions. Its proposed 
deficits and the increase in the debt will 
frighten thoughtful Americans and 
arouse concern in the international fi- 
nancial field. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS TO ASK 

This Congress will, as it must, chal- 
lenge many of the assumptions and rec- 
ommendations in the budget. It must ask 
important questions such as— 

Is the budget adequate? Will it suffi- 
ciently stimulate the economy? Will it 
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fan the fires of inflation? Should its 
priorities be rearranged? Will the pro- 
posed debt in this budget crush our eco- 
nomy? 

This is an extremely provocative budget 
which the President has submitted. It is 
now up to the Congress to promptly ex- 
amine it. That is what we propose to do. 
Our deliberations on the budget this year 
will enormously impact on our economic 
problems, much more so than in past 
years. 

BUDGET TOTALS 

The budget calls for spending in fiscal 
year 1975 of $313.4 billion and $349.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1976. This is an in- 
crease from 1974 to 1975 of $45 billion 
and from 1975 to 1976 of $36 billion. This 
will cause a unified budget deficit of $34.7 
billion in 1975 and $51.9 billion in 1976, 
but the total additional increase in debt 
will be $52.8 billion in 1975 and $67.6 bil- 
lion in 1976—an increase of $120.4 billion 
over 2 years. If that will not shock the 
American people to the marrow of their 
bones then we as a nation are insen- 
sitive to the fiscal situation which con- 
fronts us. 

ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

For 1975 this budget projects unemploy 
ment at 8.1 percent, inflation at 11.3 per- 
cent, and a decline in GNP of 3.3 percent. 
The President then projects for 1976 that 
most economic indicators will improve, 
mainly because of economic actions 
which he is proposing. Unemployment 
would remain high at 7.9 percent, but the 
GNP would grow by 4.8 percent and in- 
flation would decrease to 7.8 percent. 

Thoughtful people will ask if our re- 
covery can be that swift based on the 
proposals contained in the President’s 
budget. 

Some will even suggest that the huge 
deficit and debt proposed by the Presi- 
dent will have exactly the wrong effect 
and will heighten inflation, raise interest 
rates, and create more unemployment 
and further erode our confidence. If 
these people are right, then what weap- 
ons are left to fight the economic battles 
the next time around? 

It is not my intention to speak in terms 
of gloom and doom or to offer a panacea 
for the problems which beset us. 

What I hope to do is to point out some 
of the important factors of the budget 
that we have just received and raise 
questions which we in Congress must 
confront as we consider a course of ac- 
tion. I would like to add that philosoph- 
ically I do not intend to abandon the 
principles which I have so frequently 
enunciated in the past—that except in 
times of war or deep depression, we 
should not initiate new programs or ex- 
pand old ones unless we are willing and 
able to provide the funds to pay for them, 

ACCUMULATION OF FEDERAL DEBT 

For years now—during times of rela- 
tive economic prosperity—the Federal 
Government has been generating budget 
deficits while at the same time adding 
more and more programs that added 
greater and greater deficits. 

In the early 1960’s Federal budget def- 
icits started becoming an accepted way 
of life. It is as if we firmly resolved not 
to balance the budget. From 1965 
through 1974—10 years—we accumu- 
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lated an additional public debt of $173 
billion. This was over one-half of what 
the entire public debt had been in 1965— 
a debt that had taken 189 years to build. 
These 10 years showed the largest ac- 
cumulation of public debt in our history 
except for World War II. And during the 
war that debt was being used to enor- 
mously enlarge the productive and in- 
dustrial capacity of our society while the 
current debt has not done this. Many 
maintain that the growth of the public 
debt in recent years has been at the ex- 
pense of our productive capacity. 
CONSEQUENCES OF PUBLIC DEBT 


Can anyone seriously doubt that these 
gigantic Federal debts have had a disas- 
trous impact on the value of our dollar 
and the economy? 

The Federal Government is like any- 
one else when it comes to spending money 
it does not have. It must borrow the 
money and eventually pay back plus in- 
terest for having used someone else’s 
money. At any one time there is only so 
much money that can be borrowed. When 
the Federal Government borrows enor- 
mous amounts of this money, then less 
remains for private borrowers such as 
manufacturers, home builders, and pros- 
pective car buyers. All of this tends to 
drive up interest rates which further ag- 
gravates the overall economic situation. 

Twice in recent years our Government 
has found it necessary to devalue the 
dollar with far reaching consequences. 
In 1972 and 1973 the dollar was adjusted 
downward to reflect its deteriorating 
value in relation to other currencies of 
the world. Will events in the next fiscal 
year add to a further erosion that will 
trigger another devaluation? 

DANGER SIGNALS 

The fiscal problems that confront us 
in full bloom have accumulated over 
decades. They are difficult to dramatize. 
But it is clear that there are some alarm- 
ing danger signals at hand. 

We have more government at all levels 
than we as a nation seem to be able or 
willing to pay for. The President’s budget 
message points out that government con- 
stitues one-third of our national output 
and that if growth continues in the next 
two decades like it has in the past two 
decades, government spending would 
grow to one-half of our national output. 

With only 6 percent of the world’s 
population we consume more than half 
the world’s annual consumption of raw 
materials. Can we continue to put such 
demands on our financial and national 
resources? 

Will we be required to accept a lower 
standard of living than that to which we 
have become accustomed? 

Debt as a percentage of gross national 
product is now suddenly projected to 
rise, reversing a 20-year trend. The 
budget proposes to remove 5 million 
people from the tax rolls. At a time when 
the life expectancy of the average Amer- 
ican is increasing, the long-range finan- 
cial soundness of the basic social security 
system is coming unglued. Faith in our 
institutions has suffered. 

We need a national renaissance of 
faith and confidence. We must maintain 
hope and determination while searching 
for a concensus of what course to follow 
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with respect to these very alarming prob- 
lems which confront us. Unfortunately— 
and I underscore “unfortunately”—there 
is no consensus at this time. 

THE FULL MAGNITUDE OF THE DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s budget 
estimates that the Federal debt will go up 
to $52.8 billion in 1975 and $67.6 billion 
in 1976. Yet the deficit in the unified 
budget is only $34.7 billion for 1975 and 
$51.9 billion for 1976. Let us examine the 
reasons for the difference in these figures. 
While these figures seem astronomical, in 
my judgment, they will escalate far be- 
yond what is shown in the budget. 

TRUST FUND BORROWING 


The huge deficits advertised in the 
budget simply do not represent the extent 
to which the national debt will increase 
this year and the next. To the deficits in 
the unified budget, we must add borrow- 
ing from the trust funds in the amounts 
of $8.3 billion in 1975 and $3.1 billion in 
1976. These are borrowings from such 
accounts as social security, highways, 
Federal retirement, and unemployment 
trust funds for the temporary financing 
of the general purposes of government. 
This adds to the national debt, and the 
trust funds must eventually be repaid 
along with interest charges. We now owe 
these trust funds $152 billion. 

DEBT OF “OFF-BUDGET” AGENCIES 


Additionally, a huge increase in bor- 
rowing to finance the so-called off-budget 
agencies in the whopping amounts of 
$13.7 billion in 1975 and $10.4 billion in 
1976 must be added to deficit totals. The 
proliferation of the off-budget agencies is 
only recent. In 1971 the Export-Import 
Bank was excluded from the budget. 
Since then the postal service fund, the 
Rural Telephone Bank, rural electrifi- 
cation, the environmental financing au- 
thority fund, the Federal Financing 
Bank, and the U.S. Railway Association 
are among those activities now excluded 
from the budget. Last year the off-budget 
agencies added only $1.2 billion to the 
debt. This year $13.7 billion is estimated 
to be added in debt. 

Other financing in the amounts of a 
minus $4 billion in 1975 and plus $2.3 
billion in 1976 must also be included to 
arrive at the net increase in the debt and 
to achieve an accurate reading of the 
deficit situation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, instead of a budget 
deficit of $34.7 billion in 1975, the real 
debt increase will be $52.8 billion. And 
instead of a budget deficit of $51.9 billion 
1976, the debt further increases $67.6 
billion. 

So for the 2-year period we have the 
shocking debt increase of $120.4 billion. 
OMINOUS CONTINGENCIES 

Yet even this huge debt is very prob- 
ably understated. It is not likely that the 
Congress will agree to many of the 
President’s proposals for cutting pro- 
grams, mainly in the human needs areas. 
If these programs are not cut or held 
back, then additional debt totaling $23 
billion must be added to the budget— 
$5.9 billion in 1975 and $17 billion in 
1976. 

The details of this are the following: 

If the Congress does not adopt the 
5-percent lid on built-in cost-of-living 
increases in payments to beneficiaries 
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and pay to Federal employees, as pro- 
posed by the President—and Congress 
will not likely buy the full package—the 
debt in 1976 will increase by $6 billion. 

If Congress does not approve the re- 
ductions heretofore proposed by the 
President in spending made available by 
Congress for certain health, veterans, 
education, social, and other programs— 
and certainly Congress will disagree with 
a large majority of these reductions—the 
debt will go up by some $5.9 billion in 
1975 and another $8 billion in 1976. 

If Congress does not approve further 
reductions included in this budget for 
some of these same popular programs— 
let alone vote increases—the debt in 1976 
will increase by another $3 billion. 


POSSIBLE ACTION ON TAXES 


Possible Congressional action on taxes 
may also greatly increase the debt in 
1975 and 1976. If Congress adopts the 
more attractive features of the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals and rejects others— 
and the history of recent tax legislation 
would tend to suggest this possibility— 
the debt will further skyrocket in 1976 
by $19 billion and $4.3 billion in 1975. 

The details are: 

If Congress chooses to approve the pro- 
posals in the budget to increase invest- 
ment tax credits, provide tax rebates, 
and reduce individual and corporate 
taxes and does not go along with the pro- 
posal to increase oil import fees—and 
this is meeting stout resistance—the 
debt will go up by an additional $1.3 bil- 
Hon in 1975 and $3.8 billion in 1976. 

If Congress adopts the tax proposals 
I just mentioned and does not increase 
excise taxes on natural gas and oil— 
and many Members are dead set against 
increasing the cost of energy—the debt 
will go up by another $3 billion in 1975 
and a staggering $15.2 billion in 1976. 

These actions will also add $0.3 bil- 
lion in 1975 and perhaps or much as 
$4 billion in 1976 that must be expended 
for further interest on the national debt. 

Should the Congress take this course— 
and some think the possibilities are 
real—we will be confronted, not with 
deficits of $35 billion in 1975 and $52 
billion in 1976; not with debt increases 
of $53 billion in 1975 and $68 billion in 
1976; but we will be confronted with 
disastrous debt increases of $63 billion 
in 1975 and $107 billion in 1976. Red 
ink figures would total over $170 billion 
in the next year and a half. 

This seems impossible to believe when 
just a few months ago the highest of- 
ficials of the land were calling for a 
balanced budget in 1976. 

GUARANTEED LOAN LIABILITIES OF THE 

GOVERNMENT 

The total increase in the amount of 
the debt which must concern us over 
the next 18 months is not the $87 bil- 
lion increase in the Unified budget but 
the likelihood that we will go into the 
capital market for as much as $150 to 
$170 billion just on the matters pro- 

in this budget. That amount, 
alarming as it may be, does not reflect 
the liability associated with loans guar- 
anteed by the Government. 

In 1976, $161.7 billion is estimated to 
be outstanding with the full faith and 
credit of this Nation committed to their 
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repayment. In view of the economic 
problems we have been experiencing, 
can we not expect that some of these 
loans will be defaulted so as to further 
increase our debt? 

WHAT THE BUDGET DOES NOT PROPOSE 


I have talked about some of the rami- 
fications of the budget and about some 
of its major contingencies. I believe it 
would be useful in a noncritical way to 
identify some of the things the budget 
does not provide. 

The budget does not sustain the level 
of activity appropriated by Congress for 
health programs such as mental health, 
aid to schools of medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, and other health professions, 
comprehensive health formula grants, 
community health centers, maternal and 
child health, family planning, alcohol 
and drug abuse, and research on cancer, 
heart disease, and a host of other 
dreaded diseases. Reductions below the 
1975 level for these health programs 
total over $1.2 billion. 

The budget does not sustain the level 
appropriated for by Congress for such 
education programs as impact aid, stu- 
dent aid, and institutional aid under 
higher education, public libraries, and 
education for the handicapped, voca- 
tional education, and elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Reductions below the 
1975 level for these education programs 
total over $1 billion. 

The 1976 budgeted level for public 
service jobs is at least $1 billion less than 
the 1975 funding level. 

There is no provision for the jobs pro- 
tram of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration authorized by Congress late 
last session at $500 million. In fact, the 
$125 million provided in the urgent sup- 
plemental bill in December is proposed 
for deletion in this budget. 

There are no new construction starts 
for public works projects under the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Last year the appropriation bill 
provided 37 new starts and 19 were pro- 
vided for fiscal 1974. 

In the energy field, there are no new, 
big, innovative spending programs as 
some had expected. New starts on nu- 
clear power plants are delayed because 
of the inability of private companies to 
fund them. 

FOOD STAMPS 

The budget provides no increase for 
the food stamp program, even though 
food stamp rolls are climbing to record 
highs. In fact the 5-percent lid on bene- 
ficiary programs proposed by the Presi- 
dent would also apply to food stamps. 
Further, administrative actions are be- 
ing taken to save $350 million in the pro- 
gram and a bill is scheduled to be 
considered by the House this week to 
overturn this action. Some estimate that 
an additional $1 billion may be required 
for the food stamp program. 

HOUSING 

There is no significant new stimulus 
for the crippled housing industry, and 
it is questionable whether projected new 
starts under the subsidized housing pro- 
gram can be achieved. Last year 400,000 
assisted units were projected under the 
new subsidized housing program. The 
current 1975 estimate is 200,000 and that 
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is highly optimistic. In fact with more 
than one-half of the fiscal year behin 
us, Iess than 10,000 subsidized units have 
been approved. 

The budget for the community devel- 
opment program is $400 million under 
the authorized level. This year virtually 
ee authorization was appropri- 
ated. 

The budget does not sustain a 1975 
appropriated level for law enforcement 
assistance grants. There is a reduction 
of $100 million under 1975 and about $200 
million under the authorized amount. 

There is no provision for the new ju- 
venile justice program authorized last 
year at a level of $125 million. 

No proposals are contained in the 
budget for a national health plan. Many 
will feel this is an omission that must 
be corrected. 

I would say further, Mr. Speaker, there 
are other factors of which we should be 
cognizant. The budget does not include 
funds to pay for the 250 new Federal 
buildings projects proposed under the 
lease construction program by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The bill for 
the $8 billion in projects will come due in 
later years just as we are paying $2.2 
billion this year for the previous housing 
programs although there is not one new 
brick this year under that program. 

There are uncertainties associated 
with the Outer Continental Shelf oil 
leasing program for which $9 billion in 
receipts—actually negative expendi- 
tures—are projected. There is contro- 
versy surrounding sales in so-called fron- 
tier areas including Alaska, the mid-At- 
lantic, and north Atlantic. If any of these 
Sales are canceled or delayed, or if the 
sales method is altered, there could be 
substantial losses, perhaps up to 50 per- 
cent in the Outer Continental Shelf re- 
ceipts. Such losses would have to be made 
up by further borrowing. 

There are always questions about the 
validity of certain expenditure estimates. 
Interest on the Federal debt is tradition- 
ally understated. The interest for fiscal 
1975 was understated by over $2 billion. 
A similar situation could easily exist this 
year. 

Preparing the budget always involves 
difficult choices. What I am seeking to 
do today is to illustrate some of the fea- 
tures of the budget and to point out the 
enormity of the problems which confront 
the President and the Congress. 

CUTS IN DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AID 


Mr. Speaker, I have outlined some of 
the areas where possible congressional 
action may increase the budget. There is 
another side to this issue—the areas 
where Congress may decrease the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

I should note that the largest control- 
lable increase in the budget is for de- 
fense. The President proposes increases 
of $8 billion in outlays and $15.5 billion 
in new budget authority. 

As in the past there will be those who 
will hope to make sharp reductions in the 
projected budget deficit through cuts in 
the defense and foreign aid programs. 
Congress will examine these programs 
critically and skeptically, as we must ex- 
amine all the Presdent’s proposals. As in 
prior years, reductions can and will be 
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made while still providing for the vital 
defense and security of the Nation. 
IS THE BUDGET REALISTIC IN TERMS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL PRIORITIES 

Every President must recommend 
what he thinks is right. But the Con- 
gress must then exercise its collective 
wisdom in determining finally what must 
be done. 

As I have discussed in some detail, this 
budget contains many actions and omis- 
sions with which the Congress is likely 
to disagree. 

But as the Congress proceeds it must 
do so in a balanced, realistic way. We 
cannot select only the appealing, popu- 
lar measures. We must fulfill our real 
responsibility and pass proposals, even 
though they may be unpopular, that re- 
spond to all the problems before us. 

With the assistance of the staff of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I 
know of no more professional or able 
and accomplished staff in Washington, 
I have tried in these remarks to present 
a brief analysis of the budget situation. 
What we as Members of the Congress 
will do about the situation remains to 
be seen. 

I hope we can reach a consensus and 
take the best possible steps to deal with 
the most serious fiscal problem of this 
century. 

I thank my colleagues for their atten- 
tion to these remarks. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his remarks today. He usually 
comes to the fioor when the budget is 
presented and gives to the Members 
of the House a good briefing on what is 
in the budget. 

I think it is hard to argue with the 
conclusions the gentleman has brought 
to us. I think the burden is squarely 
on the House and the Senate to try to 
find ways to make this a more realistic 
budget, to try to find ways to live within 
the budget, and it is going to take con- 
siderable restraint on the part of the 
Members of the House and the other 
body. 


Mr. 


I certainly hope that as we look at 
this budget and we tear it apart and 
put it back together again that we will 
somehow use the collective wisdom that 
exists in this House to make it work 
and not to let it get out of hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense budget for fiscal year 1976, which 
was submitted to the Congress today, 
totals $104.7 billion in obligational au- 
thority. If approved in full, this would 
be the largest defense budget in our his- 
tory. It exceeds last year’s appropria- 
tions by more than $15 billion. Of the 
requested increase, it is estimated that 
$8.2 billion reflects real program 
growth, while the remainder would be 
absorbed by inflation. 

In allocating funds within the new 
budget, top priority was given to 
strengthening tactical force capabilities. 
This effort involves: First, the addition 
of three active Army divisions; second, 
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major increases in funding for the con- 
tinued development and production of 
attack and fighter aircraft, tanks, and 
ships; and third, stepped up air opera- 
tions and ship alterations and mainte- 
nance. There will be a slight increase in 
military assistance programs with an 
additional $1.3 billion requested for 
South Vietnam. Strategic missile and 
bomber forces, tactical air forces, and 
naval ship strengths will be maintained, 
for the most part, at current levels. Two 
attack carriers will be dropped, however. 

Our Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense appropriations, will be reviewing 
the largest portion of the proposed 
budget—the $97.2 billion that will be in 
the defense appropriations bill and a 
part of the supplemental and budget 
amendment package totaling $2.4 bil- 
lion. As you know, the supplemental re- 
quest includes $300 million for military 
assistance to South Vietnam. The sub- 
committee is presently holding hearings 
on the situation in Southeast Asia and 
will consider this request at the appro- 
priate time. 

While I am pleased to learn that mil- 
itary manpower costs have stabilized, I 
am concerned over trends in weapons 
costs. I discovered recently, for example, 
that the Army’s main battle tank for 
the 1980’s, the XM-1, will cost about $1.7 
million apiece. The M-60 series tanks 
that we are buying today, by comparison, 
costs less than $500,000 each. This is 
not an isolated case. A review of the lat- 
est selected acquisition reports shows 
serious cost growth in other major weap- 
ons programs, 

Faced with increasing pressure to cut 
the defense budget on the one hand, and 
rising Soviet military power on the other, 
military planners must find a way to buy 
more combat power for less money. I 
know this sounds like a tough job, but I 
think it can be done. The Air Force is 
developing a highly capable lightweight 
fighter, the F-16, which it says can be 
built for $4.6 million a copy, a fraction 
of the cost of the F-15. This represents 
a truly remarkable achievement. The 
other services are actively engaged in 
similar design-to-cost, competitive pro- 
totype programs. With good manage- 
ment these too could yield less costly 
and less sophisticated weapons that we 
could afford to buy in the numbers that 
would be needed in a modern warfare 
environment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Alabama for his con- 
tribution. 

We have been fighting inflation, as we 
know, and also unemployment. It would 
seem quite remarkable if the debt does 
not go up in a 2-year period by $120 bil- 
lion or $170 billion that we could make 
a successful and effective fight toward 
subduing inflation. It would be some- 
what remarkable that we could be able 
to renew the confidence of the country 
itself at a time when the national debt 
in a 2-year period of time is going up 
in this unprecedented amount. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
already received permission to extend 
my own remarks after those of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), but I 
just want to say that I appreciate the 
gentleman bringing these statistics to us 
and pointing out to us our present fiscal 
situation. 

Unless we in the Congress do some- 
thing about it, it seems to me we are 
heading for a first-class fiscal disaster 
in this country. 

As the gentleman has pointed out, to 
hold the deficit to $52 billion, this Con- 
gress must take certain actions, and if 
they fail to take those actions, the de- 
ficit will go up considerably more, and 
the debt will go up with it. 

In addition to that, it is predicated on 
no new programs, except to stimulate 
energy conservation and production, so 
if we are going to have other new pro- 
grams, it just seems to me that we had 
better be ready to face a $75 to $80 bil- 
lion deficit next year. In my opinion, 
such a deficit will be almost impossible 
to finance on the money markets we have 
in the country today, in competition 
with others who need money, individuals, 
and businesses as well. 

It seems to me that the ball is in our 
court. I might say that the appropria- 
tions committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, does not have too much area in 
which we can operate, because so many 
of these things are mandated by law. 

We had better decide whether or not 
we are going to take the road of fiscal re- 
sponsibility or fiscal disaster. We are 
looking at rescissions and deferrals of 
many programs. Many of them are very 
sensitive programs, but unless we go 
along with a substantial amount of these 
rescissions and deferrals, this budget 
deficit is going to be much higher than 
that projected in the budget, 

So, it is the responsibility that we can- 
not dodge. The President did not want to 
send this kind of budget here, but most 
of the spending is mandated by legisla- 
tion we have passed over the past years, 
We passed these bills, and we just have 
not raised the money to pay for them. 
Now, the bills are coming due, so I hope 
we will take a sober look at the problems 
we are facing. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, would 
the chairman tell us what is the pro- 
jected cost in servicing our public debt 
in the next budget? 

Mr. MAHON. The estimate is about 
$36 billion. That is very probably under- 
stated. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Just the cost of 
servicing the debt? 

Mr. MAHON. That is the interest on 
the debt next year. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding to me. 

On that particular point, I think it is 
very well to keep in mind, in servicing 
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the public debt, to try and do a com- 
mendable job on the strength of reason, 
with a 2-month debt ceiling or a 6- 
month debt ceiling. I think we have got 
to be thinking more in terms of a long 
period of time so that those in charge of 
managing this public debt can do a com- 
mendable job with a little bit more lease- 
hold on time than what I have been 
hearing of giving the administration in 
that regard. 

But, I want to commend the chairman 
for having taken the time here today to 
speak of this. I do not think he expected 
any great rounds of applause for the 
kind of exposition he has given here to- 
day, but I know that, dedicated as he is, 
he feels the importance of bringing it to 
the attention of the American people and 
the Congress of what our long-range 
problem really is. 

In that connection, this budget for the 
first time now addresses itself to some 
of these long-range goals and problems 
we are going to be confronted with 10, 
15, and 20 years from now. When we look 
at those direct payments to individuals 
we have cranked into the budget in the 
past 5, 6, and 7 years or more, and of 
the projected costs of those, we were not 
contemplating inflation at the rate of 10, 
11, and 12 percent when we concede 
those formulas. We were thinking in 
terms of half that amount. 

We ought very well to get down to the 
serious business of possibly adjusting 
some of those formulas that we are going 
to have to meet. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is our duty to 
inform ourselves about the fiscal situa- 
tion which confronts us and which has 
been the object of the remarks which I 
made here today. If we take out of the 
private sector in the next 2 years $120 
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billion or more, then the private sector, 
will have to look elsewhere for money for 
expansion and improvements and fi- 
nancing generally. 

Therefore, it would seem that an in- 
crease in interest rates would be in- 
evitable if this situation cannot be held 
down to more reasonable limits. I do not 
think anyone knows how to do it. It is 
& great problem confronting the coun- 
try, and we do not have a consensus. 
If we had a consensus, if we were willing 
to agree upon and grasp a program and 
follow through with it, that would be 
wonderful, but now at this time we do 
not have that consensus. Until we have 
a better understanding, we will be more 
or less on 2 treadmill. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the Members 
for their attention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget is today submitted to 
the Congress in the face of a national 
and international economic crisis of 
extraordinary proportions. Food and 
energy shortages, and high unemploy- 
ment and inflation, together constitute 
a condition without parallel in our na- 
tional experience. 

The estimates and proposals in the 
President’s budget would produce a 
deficit of $51.9 billion during the coming 
fiscal year, a peacetime deficit also with- 
out parallel in our national experience. 

It is humbling, I must say, to stand in 
the well of this House, and to face the 
unavoidable question of whether this 
unprecedented budget is appropriate to 
these unprecedented conditions. Yet that 
is precisely the responsibility of this Con- 
gress. This budget is nothing more or less 
than a set of estimates and proposals 
based on existing and proposed laws. The 
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enactment and the amendment of laws 
is the exclusive constitutional preroga- 
tive of the Congress. The Federal fiscal 
program for the 1976 fiscal year will be a 
direct and total function of legislative 
actions which we take, or decline to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not presume at 
this time to evaluate in any detail the 
effectiveness of the program in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. I hope it will receive 
prompt, careful, and fair scrutiny by 
the Congress. I would like to discuss 
some special aspects of the budget which 
I think should be of concern to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

BUDGET TOTALS FOR FISCAL 1976 


Budget authority of $385.8 billion is re- 
quested and estimated for fiscal 1976, 
compared to $395.1 billion in fiscal 1975. 
This apparent reduction is due to $44.5 
billion in current contract authority for 
fiscal 1975, for the new lower income 
housing assistance program—section 8— 
authorized by the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974. The 
very large amount of budget authority 
for this program in fiscal 1975 exag- 
gerates the budget authority totals for 
fiscal 1975. 

Nondefense outlays are estimated at 
$255.3 billion, an increase over fiscal 
1975 of $27.2 billion, or 11.9 percent. De- 
fense outlays are programed to reach 
$94 billion, an increase of $8.8 billion, or 
10.3 percent. 

Receipts are estimated at $297.5 bil- 
lion, up $18.8 billion, or 6.7 percent, over 
fiscal 1975. 

Gross national product, in current 
dollars, is estimated to increase by $162 
billion, or 11.3 percent, during fiscal 1976. 
However, most of this increase is ac- 
counted for by inflation. Gross national 
product in 1969 dollars is estimated 
to increase only $21.5 billion, or 2.1 per- 
cent, during fiscal 1976. 
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SPENDING PRIORITIES FOR FISCAL 1976 


Mr. Speaker, I will not try to itemize 
the individual spending proposals in this 
budget. However, I would like to make 
some general comments which I think 
will provide some perspective in the days 
ahead. 

The estimated 11.9 percent increase in 
nondefense outlays is consistent with the 
growth rate of about 12 percent per year 
in nondefense outlays during the fiscal 
years 1970-74. However, during fiscal 
1975, nondefense outlays increased by 20 
percent. Accordingly, spending levels for 
some programs in fiscal 1976 can be eval- 
uated only in reference to the extraordi- 


nary growth rate in fiscal 1975. Specific 
examples are outlays for education, 
health, income security, natural re- 
sources, environment, and energy. 

The share of our budget dollar which 
goes to nondefense programs has risen 
every year since fiscal 1969, and this 
budget continues this trend. 

Nondefense spending is in turn dom- 
inated by payments to individuals, which 
are estimated at $152.7 billion in fiscal 
1976, and will constitute 60 percent of all 
nondefense Federal spending, compared 
to 46 percent in fiscal 1968. By 1980, un- 
der current law and legislation proposed 
in this budget, it is estimated that pay- 


individuals will total $214.8 
billion, or 64 percent of all Federal non- 
defense outlays. 

The proposed increase in defense out- 
lays is $8.8 billion, or 10.3 percent. In 
current dollars, which do not take ac- 
count of inflation, defense spending was 
virtually level from fiscal 1968 through 
1974. Only the last two budgets have 
begun to reverse this trend. In con- 
stant 1969 dollars, defense spending 
in fiscal 1976 will be $51 billion, com- 
pared to $83.1 billion in fiscal 1968. 

In contrast, nondefense spending in 
constant 1969 dollars has risen $45.2 
billion, or 42.4 percent, since fiscal 1968. 
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UNIFIED BUDGET TOTALS, DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE 
[In millions of dollars] 
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REVENUE PRIORITIES IN FISCAL 1976 

Mr. Speaker, revenues under existing 
law are estimated at $303.6 billion in fis- 
cal 1976. Proposed tax changes would 
reduce receipts by $6.1 billion, to a total 
of $297.5 billion in fiscal 1976. 

Since the size and the composition of 
the revenue program will be shaped so 
substantially by congressional action, I 
will not discuss the President’s proposals 
in detail. 

However, I strongly support several 
general features of his revenue program, 
and I urge my colleagues’ support as 


Receipts: 
Individual income taxes. . 
Corporation income taxes.. 


Social insurance taxes and contributions.......-.-...-.-_-_- 


ENCMG RNR AE T A 
Estate and gift taxes, customs duties and miscel. receipts 


Total receipts.. 


Receipts under tax rates and structure in effect on Jan. 1, 1973. 
Enacted legislative changes: 
Social security taxable earnings base increases: 
$10,800 to $13,200 effective Jan. 1, 1974_. 
$13,200 to $14,100 effective Jan. 1, 1975. 
$14,100 to $15,300 effective Jan. 1, 1976. 
Reductions in telephone excise tax 
Liberalized deductions for individual contributions to 
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well, whatever differences we may have 
with the President on details. 

First, the tax reductions proposed by 
the President to stimulate the economy 
are temporary, and they are intended 
to have immediate effect. We should not 
further erode our tax base by permanent 
reductions unless we are willing to un- 
dertake corresponding and permanent 
reductions in Federal spending. Tax ac- 
tions by the Congress since 1962 have 
reduced Federal revenues by an esti- 
mated $50 billion. In my opinion, these 
tax reductions, without corresponding 
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spending cuts, have been a major cause 
of our present economic difficulties. 

Second, taxes proposed by the Presi- 
dent to discourage energy consumption, 
and finance development of alternative 
sources of energy, are broad based, and 
not aimed at particular industries or 
segments of the economy. 

We should avoid the temptation to 
scapegoat the automobile industry, for 
example, by a tax on gasoline, which 
would have devastating effects on em- 
ployment in that industry, and in the 
economy as a whole. 
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CHANGES IN BUDGET RECEIPTS 
[In billions of dollars] 
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THE REAL MAGNITUDE OF THE FISCAL 1976 
BUDGET DEFICIT 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed deficit of 
$51.9 billion is interpreted as a measure 
of the net impact of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the economy. I would like to sug- 
gest to my colleagues, particularly those 
who have not lost sight of the problem 
of inflation, that the deficit may sub- 
stantially understate the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s net impact. 

First, the unified budget deficit of 
$51.9 billion does not include the activi- 
ties of off-budget agencies, privately 
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owned, but Government-sponsored en- 
terprises, cnd Government-guaranteed 
borrowing. If these activities are in- 
cluded, total Federal and federaliy es- 
sisted borrowing from the public will 
total $78.9 billion in fiscal 1976. 

Second, the budget deficit is calculated 
on the basis of outlays, which are checks 
issued by the Treasury. This deficit does 
not take into account the economic im- 
pact of substantial Federal obligations 
which will be incurred in fiscal 1976, but 
which will not result in actual outlays 
until fiscal 1977 and after. These obli- 


gations, which will be for the most part 
orders for goods and services, have a real 
economic impact which is not apparent 
in the unified budget deficit. 

Some economists in fact use obliga- 
tions, rather than outlays, in measuring 
the economic impact of the Federal 
budget. However, this approach does not 
take account of the outlays in a given 
fiscal year which liquidate obligations 
from a previous fiscal year. These out- 
lays must be financed by Government 
borrowing, and therefore effect the avail- 
ability of money, and interest rates. 
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Description 


Means of financing other than borrowing from the public: 
Decrease or increase (—) in cash and monetary assets... . 
Increase or decrease (—) in liabilities for: 

Checks outstanding, ete.*...._...........-.-.------ 
Deposit fund balances a 


1The off-budget Federal agencies consist of the Rural Electrification and Telephone Revolving 
Fund, Rural Telephone Bank, Housing for the Elderly and Handicapped fund (as of Sept. 1, 1974), 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp., Environmental Financing Authority, Federal Financing Bank, 


MEANS OF FINANCING THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


[in milions of dollars] 
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Export-Import Bank, Postal Service, and United States Railway Association. Not all these agencies 


xisted during the entire period. 


2 Besides checks outstanding, including military payment certificates, accrued interest (less un- 
amortized discount) payable on Treasury debt, and, as an offsetting change in assets, certain cole 


NET BORROWING FROM THE PUBLIC BY GOVERNMENT, GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED ENTERPRISES, AND GOVERNMENT-GUARANTEED BORROWERS 


Borrowing or repayment (—) 


[In billions of dollars] 


Debt out- 


1974 
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Less increase in Government-sponsored debt held 

by Federal agencies. 
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Federal Financing Bank.. 
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) 5 Student Loan Marketing Association.......- 
3 Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation___ 


Net Government-guaranteed borrowing 
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16.1 


* Less than $50 million, 


Third, the unified budget deficit of 
$51.9 billion assumes congressional ap- 
proval of proposals which would “educe 
fiscal 1976 outlays by $17 billion. $6 bil- 
lion in savings through a 5-percent limit 
on increases in Federal pay, and other 
benefit payments to individuals, which 
are currently linked by law to increases 
in the consumer price index: $8 billion 
in savings from proposals to reduce out- 
lays which were submitted to Congress 
prior to the submission of this budget; 
$3 billion in outlay savings transmitted 
with this budget. 

Fourth, the deficit of $51.9 billion as- 
sumes congressional approval of the 
President’s revenue proposals, which in 
themselves would reduce fiscal 1976 reve- 
nues by $6.1 billion. If Congress suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to play “can 
you top this,” with tax cuts, the deficit 
will be increased. 

Finally, the budget cannot of course 
formally allow for the propensity of 
Congress to exceed the President’s 
budget estimates. During the last 5 com- 
plete fiscal years, 1970-74, congressional 
actions and inactions have increased 
Federal outlays by $11.1 billion. And this 
has been accomplished only by a reduc- 
tion of $8.6 billion in the defense and 
military construction appropriation bills, 
combined with increased outlays of $19.7 
billion from other congressional actions 
and inactions. 


THE FISCAL 1975 DEFICIT 


Mr. Speaker, the deficit in the cur- 
rent year, fiscal 1975, has been substan- 
tially increased from the original esti- 
mate. A year ago, the fiscal 1975 budget 
was presented to the Congress, calling 
for a deficit of $9.4 billion. Today the 
deficit for fiscal 1975 is estimated at 
$34.7 billion. Originally, real GNP—1969 
dollars—was estimated at $1,114.9 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1975, an increase of 2.3 
percent over fiscal 1974. The current 
estimate for fiscal 1975 real GNP is 
$1,004.9 billion, a shortfall of $110 
billion. 

As a consequence of the shortfall in 
real GNP, Federal receipts have fallen 
$16.2 billion from the original estimate. 
Individual income tax receipts are off 
$11.3 billion, and corporate income taxes 
are down $9.5 billion. 

Outlays are up $9 billion from the 
original estimate, in large part due to an 
increase of almost $6 billion in estimated 
payments from the unemployment trust 
fund. 

THE LONGRUN DEFICIT PROBLEM 


Mr. Speaker, the substantially in- 
creased deficit for fiscal 1975 is con- 
sistent with conventional economic wis- 
dom, which as I understand it, says that 
in time of rising unemployment, and 
little or no growth in real GNP, the Gov- 
ernment should run a deficit to stimu- 
late the economy. In a time of low unem- 


Total Federal and federally assisted bor- 
rowing from the public.. Lee 


ployment, and significant real economic 
growth, the Federal budget should be in 
balance. 


This sounds reasonable enough. How- 
ever, I regard Federal debt and borrow- 
ing as something more than a fiscal 
policy tool. Debt is real, and it consti- 
tutes a real burden. Accordingly, I have 
waited—in vain—for budget balance and 
debt reduction during times of economic 
prosperity. It has not happened. And 
for my colleagues who share my feelings, 
I would like to offer some observations on 
why it has not happened. 

First, it should be clear that we have 
not followed the prescription of deficits 
in bad times, and a balanced budget in 
good times. During the 11 fiscal years, 
1966 to 1976, 6 of those years showed sig- 
nificant growth in real GNP. During this 
period, we balanced the budget once, and 
ran cumulative deficits of $187.8 billion. 

Second, while it is quite easy to incur 
a deficit to stimulate the economy, it 
is quite another thing to move toward 
budget balance when the economy re- 
covers. The period fiscal 1970 through 
fiscal 1973 is a case in point. During 
1970 and 1971, real GNP growth was 
less than 1 percent. The Federal budget 
moved from a $2.8-billion deficit in 1970 
to a $23-billion deficit in 1971. In 1972, 
real GNP growth jumped to 5 percent. 
However, while Federal receipts turned 
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up in 1972, substantial deficits were still 
incurred to the tune of $23.2 billion in 
1972, and $14.3 billion in 1973, when the 
growth in real GNP was 6.9 percent. 

The balance mechanism does not work 
as well as the deficit mechanism. We can 
swing from a $2.8 billion deficit to a $23 
billion deficit in 1 year—1970-71—but it 
takes 3 years—1971-74—to swing back 
to a deficit of $3.5 billion. 

At best, receipts keep pace with out- 
lays. During the period in question, in 
only three years was the percentage 
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growth in receipts significantly greater 
than the percentage growth in outlays. 

I say to my colleagues, particularly on 
the other side of the aisle, that we have 
a problem. Persistant and chronic defi- 
cits are a common enemy. We should 
stop unrealistic talk about deficits to 
stimulate the economy, and surpluses in 
good times, and recognize that our fiscal 
machinery, particularly on the revenue 
side, simply does not give us that result. 

Further evidence can be seen in the 
projections, through 1980, of receipts and 
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lin billions of dollars} 
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outlays existing and proposed legislation. 
Under current law alone, outlays and re- 
ceipts will not be in balance until fiscal 
1978. Under existing law, and legislation 
proposed in this budget, budget balance 
is not in sight until fiscal 1979. These 
projections cannot of course take ac- 
count of any future economic slowdown, 
or congressional tax cuts, and they as- 
sume the enactment of the substantial 
outlay reducations proposed in this 
budget. 


1974 1975 


Trans. 
quarter 


Outlays under current programs. 


Outlays under proposed programs ts... -nnen nn to nnn enn ene ne ee eee 


Total projected outlays... 


Receipts under current law. ..-....- 
Effects of proposed tax changes 


Total projected receipts 
Budget margin or deficit (—) 


313.0 
4 


313.4 349. 4 


92. 
1.9 


9 


303. 6 


283.8 
—5.0 —61 


3 
1 


os. 


4. 
85, 
Sk —13.2 


278. 8 
-34.7 


297.5 
—51.9 


3 
5 
84.4 452.3 
-9.8 4 


Mr. Speaker, I hope I have made clear 


the extraordinary nature of this budget, 


and of the equally extraordinary respon- 
sibility of the Congress for prompt and 


1 includes general revenue sharing extension and energy initiatives shown in table 15 in part 9 of this budget. 


judicious action on the President’s pro- 
gram. We are now paying the price, in 
unemployment and inflation, for past 
indulgences and inactions. I believe that 


IMPACT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS AND INACTIONS 


lin millions of dollars} 


Defense 


military Oth Tol 
construction appropriation appropriation 
bills 1 bills i 


Fiscal year 


Other Total 


i bills Backdoor 


Mandatory 


price has become unacceptable, and I 
hope that my colleagues in the House, 
and the leadership, will agree, and act 
accordingly. 


Backdoor 
mandatory Net legislative 


Backdoor plus 
inaction actions 


mandatory Inaction 


IMPACT ON BUDGET AUTHORITY 


+5, 340 
+5, 813 
-+200 
-+14, 765 


+5, 704 +1, 470 
—4, 613 


— 15,476 


' +864 
+ 4 8, 333 +859 
+1, 533 


+9, 1 
4-14) 795 +16, 328 


+55, 878 


—26, 695 


-+6, 632 


—1,414 
—3, 719 


+1, 475 


1970-75... 


—11, 114 


A, 344 


t Regular bills only. Supplemental requests for defense and military construction are included 


under other appropriation bills. 


? Excludes amounts requested for fiscal 1972 for revenue sharing to avoid double counting of 


budget requests. 


inaction thereon in both the Ist and 2d sessions of the 92d Congress. 


3 Amount for Labor/HEW is an estimate of amounts available under the continuing resolution. 


penditures. 


+19,958 


"<4, 234 +10, 927 


* Includes $3,890,000,000 shifted from 1973 to 1974 due to timing of congressional action on 
$ Action by the 93d Congress, through sine die adjournment. 
Source: Prepsred from data provided by the Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT ON AD- 
MINISTRATION OF NATIONAL 
COOLEY’S ANEMIA CONTROL 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I am pleased to send to the Congress 
the Second Annual Report on the Ad- 


ministration of the National Cooley’s 

Anemia Control Act in accordance with 

the requirements of section 1115 of the 

Public Health Service Act, as amended. 
GERALD R. Forp. 

THE Wuite House, February 3, 1975. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to indicate that, although I 
was not present in the Chamber at the 
time of the quorum call earlier today, I 
was in the caucus room in the Cannon 


Building being briefed by Mr. Ash. I did 
not hear the second bells ringing. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Speaker, I wish my state- 
ment to appear in the RECORD. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state for the Recorp that I was 
also unavoidably detained in the Cannon 
House Office Building at the time of the 
quorum call. I have been here ever since 
about 12:35, and I want to be counted 
present. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
also like to state for the Recorp that I 
was unavoidably detained in the Cannon 
House Office Building at the time of the 
quorum call, and the bells apparently 
did not function in that area. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that the bells apparently did not 
function in the area of the Cannon House 
Office Building in which I was present, 
and I did not, therefore, answer the 
quorum call. 


THE LEGENDARY GROUNDHOG, 
PUNXSUTAWNEY PHIL 


(Mr, MURTHA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, MURTHA, Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to represent many outstanding 
individuals in Congress and many citizens 
in the 12th Congressional District have 
made significant contributions to our 
Nation. But I am sure that I represent 
no one more famous than the world- 
renown Punxsutawney Phil. 

As you know, Punxsutawney Phil is the 
legendary groundhog who comes out of 
hibernation each February to predict 
when winter will come to an end. 

Punxsutawney Phil has been a tradi- 
tion since the early 1880’s when a few 
Punxsutawneyites began to celebrate 
each year by hiking into the Pennsyl- 
vania woods for the weather prognostica- 
tion of the Punxsutawney groundhog. 

In 1886 the Punxsutawney Groundhog 
Club was begun. And in 1887 the first in 
a long line of traditional February morn- 
ings started to the official home of the 
Great Seer of Seers and the “Weather 
Capital of the World” to inform our 
citizens of the official forecast. 

I was honored, Mr. Speaker, to at- 
tend the ceremony yesterday morning, 
February 2. I joined in the trek up to 
Gobbler’s Knob in the early morning 
hours to interview “His Majesty” and re- 
cord his forecast for the Members of 
Congress. 

I was proud to accompany the presi- 
dent of the Punxsutawney Groundhog 
Club, Mr. Sam Light. Mr. Light bears 
the responsibility of making the formal 
announcement of whether Punxsutaw- 
ney Phil has proclaimed 6 more weeks 
of winter or an early spring. 

I must also mention Mr. Joe Barkley. 
Mr. Barkley is a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, and as official handler of the 
Punxsutawney groundhog needed all that 
past training to coax the Seer out of his 
hole on a cold, wintry, Pennsylvania 
morning. 

But I am pleased to report to the Mem- 
bers that Punxsutawney Phil did emerge 
as always. I am also pleased to report 
that he did not see his shadow, leading 
President Sam Light to proclaim officially 
that spring is just around the corner. 

Obviously, this is good news for those 
of us who must suffer through the cold 
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and snow of winter. But I am also hope- 
ful the Federal Energy Office will take 
note of the promised early spring and 
provide Congress with the figures on the 
barrels of oil per day that will be saved 
by the early spring so we can figure that 
into our energy plans. 

With the past record of predictions by 
Punxsutawney Phil I am sure the early 
spring and the resulting energy savings 
is the surest, most predictable thing now 
present in our energy debate. 

I am glad to give you this report from 
the “Weather Capital of the World,” and 
I wish you all a very happy, early spring. 


FALLING FARM PRICES AND THE 
CONSUMER 


(Mr. BERGLAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BERGLAND. Mr. Speaker, while 
some American farmers are going broke 
trying to produce our food, some con- 
sumers are going broke trying to buy it. 

Because of this, there has been a dan- 
gerous, although false, tendency to pit 
the consumer against the farmer when 
their interests are mutual and their 
forces should be united. 

The Washington Post, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 30, carried an excellent editorial 
which examines the problem and dis- 
cusses realistic solutions. 

Without objection, I would like to in- 
sert that editorial at this time urging my 
colleagues to follow its sound advice: 

FALLING FARM PRICES 


Farm prices have now been falling for 
three months, tightening the dilemma of 
American agricultural policy. When farm 
prices go up consumers are hurt, and infia- 
tion at the supermarket triggers cost-of- 
living increases throughout the whole econ- 
omy. When prices go down, farmers are hurt 
and begin to cut back the production on 
which the government is counting for ex- 
port sales. 

You may have gained the impression that 
food prices, around 1972, began behaving 
very differently from the way they had be- 
fore in the memory of most of us. There is 
a reason for it. A combination of bad luck 
and bad policy has wrecked the system that 
used to stabilize American farm prices. Agri- 
cultural markets are inherently unstable, 
and without government intervention they 
swing wildly up and down disrupting the 
whole economy. Until the middle of 1972 the 
Department of Agriculture carried tremen- 
dous stocks of basic foodstuffs and feed 
grains, which it could sell off if prices be- 
gan to rise unusually high. If prices began 
to sink unusually low, the Department gave 
support payments to the farmers and bought 
grain for the reserves. The memorable Rus- 
sian wheat sale of the summer of 1972 re- 
moved at one whack most of the nation’s 
wheat reserves. But that huge sale turned 
out to be only the beginning of the great 
surge of foreign demand for American food. 
It was the effect of rising wealth and rising 
standards of living abroad, amplified by the 
devaluation of the dollar. 

In this country all farm prices, unre- 
strained by the presence of the traditional 
reserves, shot up. But if there was now no 
limit on the upward swing of the cycle, it 
was also true that the farmer no longer had 
any protection on the downward swing. The 
old structure of loans and payments was 
still legally in effect but, with the erosion 
inflicted by inflation, the support levels were 
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no longer enough to cover the basic costs 
of production. American agriculture is again 
threatened by precisely the classic roller- 
coaster pattern of boom and bust that the 
whole intricate and expensive array of farm 
price supports were worked out in the 
1930s to prevent. Farmers liked the new 
free-wheeling market as long as it wheels 
higher, but when it turns around—as it did 
last fall—they see their danger very clearly. 

Since October the price of corn, the larg- 
est American crop, is down by almost one- 
fourth. Soybeans and soy meal are down 
more than a third. What’s going on here? 
Take the example of wheat, which cost $1.50 
a bushel until the Russians started buying 
it in July 1972. By this time last year, the 
same bushel cost nearly $6. But then, as 
the year went on, the price sank. The win- 
ter wheat harvest starts in late spring, and 
it looked like a very big harvest. By last 
May, the price had fallen to $3.50. With last 
summer's bad weather and heavy exports, 
supplies tightened up again and by October 
the price was over $5. 

But instead of continuing to rise steeply 
until late winter, as it did last year, the 
price of wheat suddenly began to sink in 
November, It’s now down to about $4. The 
reasons begin with consumer resistance to 
high prices at the grocery store, and in- 
dividual shoppers’ decisions to cut back on 
expensive meat, Most of the grain raised in 
this country goes, not to people, but to 
animals being raised for the butchers. Since 
late summer the meat producers have cut 
back sharply on the number of animals, 
particularly beef cattle, that they are rais- 
ing for market. That, in turn, has dimin- 
ished domestic demand for grain. The con- 
sumers’ rebellion that started nearly two 
years ago has now been painfully reinforced 
by the recession, Cutting back on meat is, 
for many families, no longer a matter of 
choice, 

Exports, meanwhile, are down a bit be- 
cause the administration is at last paying 
attention to their effects and has been 
leaning on foreign buyers to take it easy. 
When the Soviet government tried to buy 
more than three million tons of grain last 
September, the White House intervened and 
suspended the sale. Subsequently it per- 
suaded the Soviets to take a smaller amount, 
a little over two million tons. There appears 
to have been pressure, less public and for- 
mal, on other overseas buyers. Now, with 
the rapid decline in prices of recent months, 
the administration currently gives indica- 
tions of changing direction enough to keep 
exports at last year’s level. 

But some of the grain producers are, pre- 
dictably, pushing for unlimited exports. Last 
year the administration belatedly instituted 
a requirement for prior government approval 
of any significant export sale. Several of 
the producers’ lobbies are angrily demanding 
an end to this procedure, on grounds that it 
discourages foreign shipments. But producers 
should have learned by now that increasing 
the instability of the market is no answer 
to their troubles. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment made the latest in a long succession of 
serious and obvious blunders yesterday when 
it caved in to the grain lobbies and doubled 
the size of shipments that can be exported 
without prior federal approval. 

Producers and consumers together now 
have the strongest kind of interest in a com- 
promise. It would mean a level of federal 
price supports high enough to ensure farmers 
of profitable operation at the very high vol- 
umes that the nation needs, It means re- 
building national stocks of grain, not only 
as insurance against an emergency but to 
dampen further inflationary increases in 
prices. The intolerable fluctuations were not 
predictable, but in retrospect the reasons are 
entirely comprehensible. Higher price sup- 
ports would be expensive—but not nearly as 
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expensive as the present waves of inflation 
at the grocery store and of panic on the 
farms. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN KLUCZYNSKI 


(Mr. SIMON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
belatedly join my colleagues who have 
put in their words of praise in honor of 
the late Congressman John Kluczynski, 
who was the friend of every Member of 
this body. Perhaps Congressman Dan 
ROSTENKOWSKI summarized it best when 
he referred to our late colleague as “a 
warm human being.” No one came to his 
committee without going away feeling 
that he or she had been fairly treated 
by John Kluczynski. I got to know him 
approximately 20 years ago when I 
served in the Illinois General Assembly, 
a body he had left to serve in Congress. 
I used to joke with him, that I wanted 
his white hair so I would look more like 
a public official. When the voters of 
Tilinois elected me Lieutenant Governor, 
I asked John’s brother, Justice Thomas 
Kluczynski, to administer my oath of 
office. The crowd which attended the 
Congressman’s wake and funeral mass 
testified more eloquently than anything 
I can say about the high esteem people 
who knew him had for Johnny Klu. All 
of us have been enriched by the oppor- 
tunity to know him. 


H.R. 1704, CONTINUATION OF MILI- 
TARY DEPENDENT’S SPECIAL ED- 
UCATION 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend her remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am rein- 
troducing H.R. 1704 in this session of 
Congress—it was H.R. 13551 in the 93d 
Congress—because I believe it requires 
the urgent attention of this body. Un- 
der a policy change proclaimed by the 
Department of Defense in 1974, CHAM- 
PUS funds are no longer provided for 
children’s special educational needs who 
have severe learning disabilities. Pre- 
viously, these children were included un- 
der the civilian health and medical pro- 
gram of the uniformed services—CHAM- 
PUS—which provides financial assist- 
ance for medical services obtained from 
civilian health care providers. 

According to the Department’s state- 
ment on this matter, CHAMPUS pay- 
ments for special education were with- 
drawn because the problem is primarily 
one of education rather than medical 
treatment for which the program is in- 
tended. Yet the cutoff of funds imposed 
“even though a beneficiary may have an 
approved medical diagnosis and a rec- 
ommendation or order from a medical 
professional that educational services 
should be provided for the treatment of 
the condition diagnosed.” 

This is certainly a heartless means of 
achieving budget cuts. In the State of 
Hawaii, one of the institutions most se- 
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verely affected is the Armed Services 
Special Education and Training School— 
ASSETS—a private, nonprofit school for 
elementary-level children—dependents of 
active duty military personnel—who 
have learning disabilities and whose aca- 
demic needs cannot be adequately met in 
public or other private schools in Hawaii. 

The primary goal of ASSETS is to 
offer instruction, learning, and academic 
therapy for those dependent children 
who have a disorder in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes involved 
in understanding or in using language— 
spoken or written. Such a disorder can 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to 
think, listen, read, write, spell, or do 
mathematical calculations. 

These disorders include such conditions 
as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunctions, dyslexia, 
developmental aphasia, and other simi- 
lar handicaps. Certainly these come 
under the category of medical conditions 
and special education is a form of treat- 
ment. CHAMPUS payments were pro- 
vided as such for years and only by 
twisted logic can it be suddenly discov- 
ered now that such payments are not 
authorized by the law. 

Because it is heavily dependent on 
CHAMPUS funding, Hawaii’s ASSETS 
and the military families who will need 
these services in the future will suffer 
greatly because of this shortsighted and 
discriminatory change. H.R. 1704 would 
require the Armed Forces to continue to 
provide special education services to 
physically handicapped dependents of 
members serving on active duty. This 
will be accomplished by amending sec- 
tion 1079(d) of title 10, United States 
Code, to specify the eligibility of children 
in need of special education for learning 
disabilities. 

I hope this legislation will receive early 
and favorable consideration by this Con-, 
gress. : 


AMENDING THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which addresses one 
of the most glaring inequities of our so- 
cial security program. I am referring to 
that section of law that requires reduc- 
tions in other Federal pensions in cer- 
tain cases when social security benefits 
are increased. 

An identical bill was introduced in the 
Senate just last week by Senator HUGH 
Scott of Pennsylvania. It has already 
generated considerable bipartisan sup- 
port. 

The problem is simple. Social security 
increases often push recipients into a 
higher income bracket. If an individual 
is receiving any other type of Federal 
pension when this occurs, for example, 
SSI, AFDC, or veterans, the social secu- 
rity increase will result in a decrease in 
that pension. Oftentimes, the end re- 
sult of this adjustment process is that a 
person loses more than he gains by his 
social security increase. This was clearly 
not the intent of the law. 
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The legislation I am introducing to- 
day would correct this situation by re- 
quiring that social security be disre- 
garded as a factor in determining allow- 
able income for those receiving benefits 
from any other Federal or federally as- 
sisted program. It will thus insure that a 
social security increase will not result 
in a reduction in other Federal benefits. 
It will insure that the increase does in 
fact provide the relief it was designed 
to offer. 

In my view, there is no justification 
for allowing the present situation to con- 
tinue. The bill I have introduced today 
will involve no additional Federal ex- 
penditures. It will simply assure that 
social security recipients receive their 
full entitlement as authorized by law. 
Under current conditions, the Govern- 
ment offers the social security increase 
with one hand, and then takes it back 
with the other by decreasing other forms 
of Federal assistance. This makes abso- 
lutely no sense at all. 

Social security recipients will be re- 
ceiving a cost-of-living increase later 
this year. If the Congress does not act 
quickly on this legislation, these indi- 
viduals will face another reduction in ex- 
pected benefits. 

I hope that Congress will forestall this 
possibilty by taking prompt and favor- 
able action on this bill. 


REFORMING THE FOOD STAMP 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. WIRTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, Ms. Jodie 
Allen, vice president and director of the 
Policy Studies Group, Mathematica, Inc., 
in her article “Reforming the Food 
Stamp Program” in the February 1, 1975, 
Washington Post, has enumerated sev- 
eral inequities in the food stamp program 
and has expressed her concern that the 
Congress will freeze these inequities into 
law. 

As we consider the very necessary leg- 
islation on February 4 to prohibit the 
proposed increase in the cost of food 
stamps, let us also pay attention to the 
“well-intentioned ‘loophole’ in food 
stamp regulations—the ‘itemized deduc- 
tion.’ ” 

I recommend to my colleagues, Jodie 
Allen’s article which follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1975] 
REFORMING THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
(By Jodie T. Allen) 

Unless some “cooling-off” period is in- 
voked, it appears likely that congressional 
response to the administration’s ill-conceived 
proposal to raise the price of food stamps for 
most recipients may have the effect of freez- 
ing into law some of the worst features of 
the current program. 

Under the administration’s proposal, a 
family would be required to pay 30 per cent 
of its income, the maximum level allowable 
under current law, to receive its full coupon 
allotment. The proposal is open to criticism 
on grounds that it would lower income limits 
for food stamp eligibility, reduce net benefits 
for people who are eligible and discourage 
participation by those whose benefits no 


longer exceeded the attendant costs in time 
and inconvenience, In reaction to this pro- 
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posal, concerned members of Congress are 
threatening to rush through legislation pro- 
hibiting any changes in the current program 
other than the automatic cost of living in- 
creases already legislated. 

What is missing in this storm of protest 
is recognition of the fact that the current 
food stamp program is far from a model of 
equity. The food stamp program emerged 
in the 1960s as the hybrid offspring of a 
welfare program and a farm support pro- 
gram. In its early years emphasis was placed 
on ensuring that participants increased their 
food purchases. Families were required to 
purchase stamps at a price reflecting the 
average proportion of income which they 
would have spent on food in the absence of 
the p Purchase requirements thus 
tended to be relatively high for large and for 
very low income families who had, of neces- 
sity, to allocate large proportions of their 
total incomes for food. 

Despite major improvements instituted in 
1971, the current benefit schedule is hardly 
a model of fairness. Equity would suggest 
that larger families, having greater needs for 
other items, should—whatever their income 
level—pay a lower (or at least no larger 
proportion) of their income for food bonuses 
than smaller families with the same income. 
Under current regulations, the opposite is 
true. Indeed, the nominal purchase require- 
ments for most families of four or more are 
already equal to the proposed 30 per cent 
of income, while those for individuals rarely 
exceed 20 per cent. In any case, the sharp 
variation in the purchase requirement rates 
both across family sizes and within family 
size by income class are hard to defend on 
any grounds. For example, why should a 
family of 6 pay 27 per cent of its income for 
food stamps on a $100 monthly income, 29 
per cent at $200 and only 26 per cent at $630 
of monthly income? 

Equally inequitable is the provision in food 
stamp regulations which requires automatic 
food stamp eligibility for public assistance 
recipients. In many states, the law allows 
families to retain welfare and related medi- 
cal and social service benefits at income 
levels considerably above the food stamp eli- 
gibility cut-offs for nonpublic assistance 
recipients. For example, a family of four on 
welfare, with $6,200 of income, may receive 
at least $280 a year in food bonuses, while a 
comparable non-welfare family would receive 
none. 

But the impact of these inequities is al- 
most eclipsed by a well-intentioned “loop- 
hole” in food stamp regulations—the “item- 
ized deduction.” Since (1) families are re- 
quired to purchase their stamps, and (2) 
other income maintenance programs de- 
signed to protect families against loss of pur- 
chasing power as the result of illness, incap- 
acity, disaster or unemployment are inade- 
quate for many families, the result is that 
the food stamp program has been led to 
broaden the number of deductions which 
may be claimed in determining how much 
income is to be counted in setting purchase 
requirements, Current regulations allow the 
following types of expenditure to be de- 
ducted in computing countable income for 
determining such purchase requirements: 
income and payroll taxes, union dues and 
mandatory retirement payments; medical 
expenses if these exceed $10 a month; child 
care expenses; tuition and mandatory edu- 
cational fees, Including private school tul- 
tion; support and alimony payments; un- 
usual expenses arising from disasters or 
casualty losses, even if these are ultimately 
reimbursable through insurance; shelter 
costs including utilities and mortgage pay- 
ments in excess of 30 per cent of income 
ajter all other allowable deductions have 
been made. 

The effect of allowing these deductions Is 
to increase greatly the inequity of the overall 
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distribution of food stamp benefits. Far from 
assisting the very “poorest of the poor,” 
itemized deductions redound primarily to the 
advantage of the relatively well-off partic- 
ipants for the simple reason that only such 
families can afford to purchase very much of 
the deductible items. Thus, among partic- 
ipating families of four, those with less than 
$100 of monthly income claim less than $15 
in deductions per month on the average, 
while those with over $600 of monthly in- 
come claim deductions of over $225. A simil- 
larly regressive pattern is observed in the dis- 
tribution of deductions by family size at any 
income level. For example, single person 
households with $350 of income claim deduc- 
tions of over $250, while families of eight 
with identical income but presumably far 
greater needs are able to claim only $40 and, 
as a result, must pay over $60 more for their 
food stamps. So extensive are claimed deduc- 
tions among participants at the higher in- 
come levels that survey data indicate that 
the effective purchase requirement rate is 
only 14 per cent of income on the average for 
all participants with incomes above $600 a 
month and less than 5 per cent of income for 
small families with such income. Thus, as in 
the personal income tax system, deductions 
are worth more to the “rich” than to the 
poor. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the equity and efficiency of the itemized 
deduction as a method for promoting food 
stamp participation. Essentially, an itemized 
deduction amounts to a subsidy of certain 
forms of consumption since, if the expendi- 
ture were not made, the income spent on 
it would increase the purchase requirement. 
While most of the deductible expenses al- 
lowed by the food stamp program may be 
deemed worthy of public support, it is not 
clear that the task of subsidizing them 
should be undertaken as part of a food sup- 
port program, particularly since the net ef- 
fect is to channel additional income to the 
less needy of program recipients. In short, 
one such transfer program should not at- 
tempt to remedy the defects of all the others. 

However bad the administration's current 
proposal for change, freezing the current host 
of inadequacies and inequities into law does 
not seem a very helpful response—especially 


“ since simple alternatives for reform are avail- 


able. 

A reform system might look like this. Each 
family would, as now, be entitled to pur- 
chase an allotment of food stamps the yalue 
of which would increase with family size. 
The cost of the stamps would be computed as 
& constant per cent of income in excess of 
a standard deduction, perhaps adjusted only 
for family size. The costly, inequitable and 
difficult-to-administer itemized deductions 
would be eliminated. In their place, the 
standard deduction would prevent food stamp 
costs from claiming unacceptably high pro- 
portions of income among the lowest income 
and large families. Together these changes 
would produce a distribution of benefits that 
is equitable. At any given income level, the 
purchase requirements would decline as a 
portion of income as family size increases; 
for any given family size, purchase require- 
ments would decline as a proportion of 
income as income decreases. 

The determination of the appropriate lev- 
el for the purchase requirement rate and the 
standard deduction requires further analysis 
of the current and potential distribution of 
food stamp benefits. In the meantime, it 
would seem wise for both the administra- 
tion and the Congress to hold fire in the 
hopes that what will emerge will be a true 
reform which will at once increase net bene- 
fits to the neediest families, curtall program 
abuses, simplify program administration, 
and thus complete the transformation of 
the food stamp program into the only truly 
equitable and universal income maintenance 
program currently operating in the US. 
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AGE DISCRIMINATION BILL 
INTRODUCED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Tllinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first two centuries of our Nation's exist- 
ence, Congress outlawed discrimination 
based on religion, national origin, race, 
and sex. But one of the ugliest forms of 
discrimination remains—forced retire- 
ment at age 65, or younger. Eventually, 
most of us face this discrimination. 

I think this practice is outrageous, and 
therefore today introduced a bill to make 
ilegal discrimination in employment 
based solely on advancing years. Man- 
datory retirement at a fixed age weakens 
our society and depresses and debilitates 
millions of citizens each year. 

As we approach the year of our Bicen- 
tennial, it would be fitting for us to re- 
affirm the founding principle of the 
equality of all Americans, regardless of 
age. This principle is the very corner- 
stone of our democracy. In fact, many of 
our Founding Fathers, notably, Benjamin 
Franklin, served this country well long 
after age 65. At 70, Franklin helped draft 
the Declaration of Independence and 
at 81 was chosen a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Fortunately his 
enormous potential to help our Nation in 
its formative years was not cut off by 
arbitrary age limits. 

The leaders of American industry are 
being pushed from their board seats and 
the production people whose skill and 
hard work have made this country an in- 
dustrial giant are being dismissed from 
the assembly lines, not because of in- 
competence, not because they cannot 
keep up, not because they are too feeble 
to attend to their duties, but simply be- 
cause they have reached the magical— 
some say doomed—age of 65. 

Life does not end at 65. For many it is 
the prime of life. Some of the most valu- 
able contributions to mankind have been 
made by those over 65. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer won the Nobel 
Peace Prize at 68, Frank Lloyd Wright 
designed New York’s Guggenheim Mu- 
seum at 76, Winston Churchill was re- 
elected British Prime Minister at 77. 
Carl Sandburg wrote some of his most 
beautiful poetry in his eighties, and 
Grandma Moses was still painting when 
she was over 100. 

Other individuals would like a chance 
to make their own contributions after 
age 65, but are instead pushed aside for 
a new generation which will itself face 
the same fate in a few years. 

At a time when our Nation is learning 
to conserve its limited resources, we must 
stop squandering this most precious re- 
source of all—the skill and experience 
of senior citizens. 

List OF Cosponsors 

Bella S. Abzug (N-Y.). 

George E. Brown, Jr. (Calif.). 

Yvonne Brathwaite Burke (Calif.) 

Edward J. Derwinski (Ill). 

Christopher J. Dodd (Conn.), 

Thomas J. Downey (N.Y.). 


Don Edwards (Calif.). 
Glenn English (Okla.). 
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Daniel J. Flood (Pa.). 

Harold E. Ford (Tenn.). 
Michael Harrington (Mass.). 
Augustus F. Hawkins (Calif.). 
Margaret M. Heckler (Mass.). 
Elizabeth Holtzman (N-Y.). 
Henry J. Hyde (Il.). 

James M. Jeffords (Vt.). 
Edward I. Koch (N.Y.). 
Robert McClory (Iil.). 

Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. (Calif.). 
John J. McCollister (Nebr.). 
Parren J. Mitchell (Md.). 

Joe Moakley (Mass.). 
Stephen L. Neal (N.C.). 
Claude Pepper (Fla.). 

Albert Quie (Minn.). 
Charles B. Rangel (N.Y.). 
Robert A. Roe (N.J.). 

John Rousselot (Calif.). 
Patricia Schroeder (Colo.). 
Alan Steelman (Tex.). 
William F., Walsh (N.Y.). 
Henry Waxman (Calif.). 
Timothy E. Wirth (Colo.). 
Antonio Borja Won Pat. 


NATURAL GAS CRISIS IN SAN 
ANTONIO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one 
fine day not too long ago the city of San 
Antonio woke up to the news that its gas 
supplier was desperately short of gas and 
could only serve a fraction of the city’s 
needs. Since the electricity in the city of 
San Antonio, which is the third largest 
in the State of Texas, was generated 
completely by the use of natural gas and 
since the city had only a few days’ sup- 
ply of alternate fuels, the city faced a 
possible catastrophe. 

This was avoided by the imposition 
of a stringent conservation program and 
by very desperate efforts to locate 
enough fuel oil to keep the powerplants 
going. 

San Antonio today is still faced with 
a crisis. The gas it uses costs many times 
what its contract calls for. Its experi- 
ences have clearly shown it to be on the 
verge of a daily crisis, and no one has any 
idea how the city can meet its long-range 
fuel requirements, and particularly 
when its existent contract, such as it is, 
expires in 1982. 

Mr, Speaker, I have, from the first, 
said that this emergency was no acci- 
dent. It was foreseeable, and it was fore- 
seen. San Antonio has been betrayed by 
those whom it placed in a position of 
trust, and, strangely enough, this be- 
trayal is part of a national pattern of 
corruption, betrayal, and the intermix- 
ture of politics, power, and the acts of 
greedy self-seekers. Over the next few 
days I will document exactly how this 
happened. 

The basic question, though, is: How 
much natural gas is there available for 
San Antonio? Is it possible that the city’s 
gas supplier knew that he lacked gas to 
meet his commitments as contracted for? 
If he did, how, then, did he conceal the 
truth? And above all, the question I have 
been asking now for almost 2 years is 
this: What can and what should be done 
about it? 
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I started trying to answer these ques- 
tions by turning to the Federal Power 
Commission. There I found that San An- 
tonio’s gas supplier, the Coastal States 
Gas Co., known as Oscar Wyatt's Co., 
had indeed published a great many con- 
flicting stories about its gas supplies. 

To the Power Commission, Coastal 
argued it was having trouble meeting 
certain of its commitments and wanted 
out of a particular contract. But at the 
identical same time, Coastal’s board 
chairman was telling the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that his company 
had plenty of gas, and he was basking 
in the glory of being the “Glamour Boy” 
of the securities market of that time. One 
of these stories had to be false, and I 
said so. Either Coastal had lots of gas 
or it had very little. 

It turns out that it had very little. The 
unfortunate thing is that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission did not bother 
to check with each other. 

The General Accounting Office studied 
this odd lack of coordination upon my 
request and insistence. It took them 
about a year to study the matter. But 
finally it produced a recommendation, 
after a lot of prodding from me; and this 
recommendation was directed to these 
two agencies, the SEC and the FPC, ad- 
vocating that some changes be made, 
mainly that when a gas company like 
Coastal was telling each of them some- 
thing different, that the agencies at least 
try to figure out why and which story 
was true. 

That seems simple enough. But the 
Federal Power Commission has stoutly 
resisted the idea to this very day. It has 
only reluctantly accepted the principle 
that it should try to find out the truth 
when a gas company is plainly lying 
about its gas supplies. 

The Federal Power Commission is so 
reluctant to let gas companies know that 
it expects them to tell the truth that it 
has not asked the Justice Department for 
a single criminal prosecution in the past 
5 years. 

The case of Coastal, with respect to 
cause and effect, is very simple and very 
clear. Mr. Coastal states himself, Oscar 
Wyatt donated better than $50,000 to 
President Nixon’s reelection campaign 
effort in 1972. 

The FPC clearly refiects cause and ef- 
fect and the sorry story that Watergate 
so clearly anchored down, that under 
that administration every single Federal 
administrative agency, high and low, was 
100 percent politicized—if you contrib- 
uted, you were taken care of; if you did 
not well, maybe you would get prose- 
cuted. 

In the Coastal case the staff attorney 
assigned to study the situation on the 
FPC level did, in fact, recommend that 
the company be prosecuted for a crimi- 
nal violation in connection with supply- 
ing false and misleading data. But the 
Commission did not act on this recom- 
mendation, and it has not done so to this 
date. It did not say yes; it did not say no; 
it has said nothing to this date. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, happily, though, had certain things 
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happen to it. The Members will recall 
that its politicized chairman, who got 
involved in Watergate, was deposed and 
we ended up with another. At least we 
had some seeping of fresh, clean air into 
the inner recesses of SEC, Therefore, it 
has been less objectionable than FPC. 
It has not denied responsibility. The SEC 
investigated Coastal and found that it 
was probably lying, or I will say cate- 
gorically that it was lying, about matters 
important to people who owned or might 
buy Coastal securities. It got a consent 
decree that required the company to 
make fuller disclosure and to reorganize 
its management supposedly. 

While the Federal Power Commission 
was busily ignoring calls for prosecution 
of Coastal, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission staff found some interesting 
evidence which Coastal had tried to sup- 
press, and when that failed, they at- 
tempted to destroy it, very much and 
identically along the pattern of Water- 
gate. 

The very night before the SEC de- 
manded these documents Coastal’s attor- 
neys in San Antonio stayed up all night 
pulling the data out of the files. Some of 
it they destroyed; some of it they had to 
turn over to the SEC; some of it they 
tried to hide. The SEC, to its credit, 
found out about the missing items and 
recovered those which had been mysteri- 
ously taken to the home of one of the 
company officers. 

Some are still missing, and they are 
probably destroyed. 

While the Federal Power Commission 
has not lifted an eyelash at the odd deal- 
ings of Coastal States, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has acted. It not 
only demanded that Coastal reform its 
practices; it also kept investigating, and 
even now is considering whether or not 
to seek further action. 

However, interesting things have been 
happening in the interim, as late as the 
tail end of last week when two of the 
SEC investigators on the Coastal States 
case were shot last Thursday night in 
Fort Worth, Tex. They were involved 
in other cases as well, and it is evident 
that those who did not want to see a 
connection with Coastal as a plausible 
reason, chose not to connect it. There is 
no hard evidence that the shootings were 
connected with the specific investigation 
at this point, yet it is very strange that 
these two men were attacked by three 
gunmen from behind as they left a res- 
taurant that evening while they were in 
the course of investigating Coastal, and 
other matters. They were just simply 
shot. One is in serious condition, the 
other is slightly wounded. * 

Maybe there is no connection, but a few 
days before the Bexar County district 
attorney in my hometown of San An- 
tonio, with whom I have a very close 
relationship with this and other matters, 
was told that he should get off the Coastal 
States investigation. He was told that 
politically he was on thin ice, and he had 
better drop it. It was, maybe, perhaps 
friendly advice. Perhaps it is a threat, 
but the message was unmistakable. It is 
enough to cause me to wonder, despite 
the lack of evidence, was the SEC getting 
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too close to someone who, in some cases, 
has been powerful enough to even uti- 
lize some pliable and willing local dis- 
trict judges? 

Well, these are mighty strange things 
that are happening. 

The truth of the matter is that San 
Antonio's gas supplier lied about its capa- 
bilities from the very beginning. Coastal 
States later became involved with this 
supplier and took it over. It is certain 
that Coastal States knew about the short- 
ages that existed, ab initio, from the be- 
ginning. It is certain that they chose to 
hide the truth. It is also certain that the 
Federal Power Commission knew some- 
thing was wrong, and knows something 
was wrong, but it did not and has not 
chosen to do anything about it. The SEC 
also knew that something was wrong and 
acted vigorously up to now. It kept on 
digging for the truth. Now two of its in- 
vestigators are wounded. Maybe there is 
a connection, maybe it is just plain old 
happenstance. 

The one certainty is that the Federal 
Power Commission is not at all willing to 
do so much as chastise Coastal States, 
let alone act against it. The Commission 
defends itself with great vigor. I only wish 
that it spent the same energy straighten- 
ing out Coastal States and protecting its 
customers. But the FPC is not only cozy 
with Coastal, it has not asked any Justice 
Department official for any kind of crimi- 
nal action against anybody for so long 
that it probably does not even know how 
to do it now. I doubt that the FPC can 
even say what would be an offense bad 
enough to make them go after a criminal 
indictment, and particularly against 
someone who contributed a little better 
than $50,000. However, there is hope from 
the SEC that it can do something in its 
pursuit of truth. I hope that its two 
wounded investigators were not shot as 
a result of their actions in the course of 
this or any other related investigation. 
I also hope that the appropriate Federal 
agencies will press to find out whether 
there is any such connection. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
not been alone in its blindness and inep- 
titude. Tomorrow and in succeeding days, 
God willing, I will describe how the city 
of San Antonio’s Public Service Board 
allowed itself to be deceived and hood- 
winked by its own consultant, how 
Coastal States knew of this, and what 
was done about it. The record with re- 
spect to the Federal Power Commission 
is presently complete. Tomorrow I will 
describe how the people of San Antonio 
were betrayed by its ineptitude and 
blindness. Often, and as incredible as this 
whole task may seem to be, all that has 
been asked of a whole community is that 
it be dealt with truthfully and honestly. 

Now to go back on FPC and to reca- 
pitulate, it is strange that the FPC staff 
developed in the records of the Special 
Investigating Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—and I quote from a memo 
from that staff—‘“two rather substantial 
allegations of fraud against the Govern- 
ment.” This is the wording of the sub- 
committee investigating staff reporting 
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what they learned from the FPC staff 
who said: 

Of course, there are two at least substan- 
tial and specific cases of criminal fraud 
against the government, and specific recom- 
mendations made to the Justice Department 
for possible prosecutive action. The recom- 
mendation— 


And again I am going to use words 
employed by the staff in its report— 


was completely ignored, and no referral was 
made. 


In fact, the distinguished chairman of 
the entire committee in a letter to John 
Nassikas, very clearly states the case. 
The letter is dated January 10, 1975, and 
I am going to read that letter: 

Dear Mr. CHAPMAN: In the course of ofi- 
cial inquiry being made by the Special Sub- 
committee on Investigations, it was deter- 
mined that the Commission's staff had rec- 
ommended the referral to the Department of 
Justice of two allegations of violations of 
Section 1001, Title 18, U.S.C. (Fraud Against 
the Government), and that this recommen- 
dation was not acted upon. It was further 
ascertained that for the past several years 
your Agency has not seen fit to refer any 
indications of criminal allegations to the 
Justice Department for prosecutive atten- 
tion. 

In view of the foregoing, it was felt that 
a review of your procedures concerning crim- 
inal referencing matters is warranted. Ac- 
cordingly, I have ordered such an inquiry. In 
this connection it will be necessary to ex- 
amine pertinent documents in your Agency's 
possession and to interview all individuals 
knowledgeable concerning the procedures in 
question, 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 


This letter was signed by the chairman 
of this very distinguished committee, one 
of the most distinguished, scrupulously 
honest Members of the House, a man for 
whom I have thorough-going respect and 
have had ever since I came to this body, 
but a man who has, interestingly enough, 
in less than a week’s time, been deposed 
of the chairmanship of this investigating 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
That also makes a very interesting dis- 
cussion possible. 

Will the men who will now be govern- 
ing the destinies of this very special in- 
vestigating committee follow through, or 
will they do what the FPC has done, and 
obviously desires to do, and that is to 
forget about everything, look the other 
way, take care of those who have been 
very generous and who have been on the 
right side of the political fence? 

More than San Antonio happens to be 
involved. I remember 5 years ago when 
I took this same floor, it took 47 speeches 
before any attention was paid to the spe- 
cific complaint, to the specific grievance, 
or even to an attempt to address the 
grievance, I have the dubious honor of 
being the first Member in or out of Gov- 
ernment to disclose the corruption of the 
Nixon administration, Less than 60 days 
after the installation of that administra- 
tion, it was I who revealed the pattern 
of practice that was to be instituted on 
an institutionalized basis later on in 
every other agency. In the case of the 
Small Business Administration, it went 
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to the highest rung and clearly indicated 
that a pattern had set in. 

In that case it led to the indictment 
and imprisonment of two men, including 
one of the specially selected, highly 
placed special assistants to the Admin- 
istrator, hired immediately after the in- 
PAARO of Mr, Nixon as President in 

969. 

About a year later I found myself very 
much alone, setting forth the sordid de- 
tails of what turned out to be the Frank 
Sharp scandal in the State of Texas, but 
which involved the entire structure of 
the Justice Department from the Attor- 
ney General clear down to the Federal 
district attorney in the southern district 
of Texas, in Houston, Tex. It finally, 
after 47 speeches, led to the dismissal of 
the Deputy Attorney General in charge 
of the Criminal Division, a former Attor- 
ney General of my home State, my own 
State of Texas, and only after repeated 
‘allegations on this floor and after being 
ignored by everybody including the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

I was the first one to point out what 
a sorry crook John Mitchell in fact and 
in word was, only to find that being ridi- 
culed, but it did lead in a way to the 
national attention and led to his convic- 
tion in recent times by a Washington 
jury. 

So what I speak of today may be pin- 
pointing a local situation, true, but as 
in the case of the SBA in 1969, as in the 
case of Will Wilson, the Deputy Attor- 
ney General in charge of criminal mat- 
ters in 1970 and 1971, I say that today 
this is a clear indication that the malady 
and the disease still remain to be rooted 
out from our Government and body poli- 
tic, and that it is still festering, particu- 
larly in these areas of regulatory com- 
missions such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission in general and its chairman in 
particular. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1976 BUDGET AND 
FISCAL RESTRAINT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr, MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
President Ford has sent a proposed 
budget up to Capitol Hill totaling $349 
billion. This is almost $40 billion over 
the total budget for last year. If the size 
of this budget alone is not enough to 
throw a scare into all of us, then the size 
of the projected deficit will—an incredi- 
ble $52 billion. Few Americans can even 
begin to comprehend these sums. To give 
some feel for the true size of this deficit 
consider the fact that from 1789 until 
1919 the total budget expenditures of the 
United States did not equal $52 billion. 
Today we contemplate a deficit greater 
than the Federal Government outlays of 
those 130 years. 

Mr. Speaker, faced with a deficit of this 
size, the administration has requested 
that the line be held on any new Federal 
spending for this year. In addition, efforts 
are being made to cut back on the ex- 
penditure of funds already appropriated 
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through recissions and deferrals. Just 
today members of the Treasury Depart- 
ment appeared before one of my Appro- 
priations Subcommittees; Treasury, 
Postal Service and General Government; 
in support of $24 million in recissions. 
Later today Commerce officials testified 
before another of my Appropriations 
Subcommittees; State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Judiciary; in favor of an ad- 
ditional $24 million in recissions. 

Granted that this is a small sum when 
compared to a $52 billion deficit, but it 
is certainly a step in the right direction 
and helps to foster the correct attitude 
in holding down budget expenditures. It 
is now time to go after some of the 
larger sums in the budget. 

We must cut back wherever possible. 
The increasingly paternalistic attitude of 
the Federal Government with built-in 
increases and automatic program growth 
has created inflationary budgets that 
are, we are told, largely uncontrollable. 
Because of this, the Nation goes deeper 
and deeper into debt. The Congress will 
soon be asked to approve an increase in 
the public debt ceiling to over $600 bil- 
lion. The interest alone on that debt is 
over $34.4 billion, the third largest 
major budget outlay. Borrowing to meet 
payment on that debt and to finance ex- 
travagant Government spending makes 
it constantly more difficult for private 
investors to obtain needed capital at rea- 
sonable rates in the money markets. In 
short, continued deficit spending at these 
levels will permanently destroy this Na- 
tion’s economic health. 

President Ford said in his state of the 
Union address that the outlays for fis- 
cal year 1976 are far too high. I agree 
with that assessment. Unfortunately, 
with the makeup of the 94th Congress 
it will be difficult to reduce expenditures, 
yet a reduction of expenditures is the an- 
swer. The decisions we make in the next 
few months will have a lasting impact on 
future expenditures and future budgets. 
It is now time for fiscal restraint. 


MATSUNAGA BILL WOULD ELIMI- 
NATE SEX DISCRIMINATION IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a growing movement in this country 
and around the world to redress 
the imbalance that has existed for cen- 
turies in the relative rights of women 
and men. This movement is long over- 
due, and I wholeheartedly endorse the 
principles of equality of opportunity un- 
der the law which are inherent in it. 

At the same time, we must recognize 
that, in some areas, special treatment 
has been afforded to women because they 
were women, which is not justifiable. The 
Supreme Court has ruled, for example, 
that excluding women from juries sim- 
ply because they were females was un- 
fair both to women and to defendants. 
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In the same vein, many features of 
present law confer special benefits to 
women in certain situations. Usually the 
purpose of the benefit is to compensate 
for some special set of circumstances in 
which women may find themselves. We 
are only starting to recognize that men 
may also end up in those circumstances. 
One of the areas of the law where this 
is most apparent is in the workings of the 
social security system. 

If a man covered by social security 
dies, his widow receives a benefit if she is 
62 or has a minor child. Yet if a woman 
covered by social security dies, a widow- 
er in the same situation would receive 
nothing but a small lump sum, one-time 
death benefit, unless he could show that 
he was dependent on his wife for at least 
half of his support. 

In an age where 30 million women are 
working and paying into the social secu- 
rity trust fund, there is no excuse for 
treatment like this. In my State of Ha- 
waii, which has a higher proportion of 
working wives than any other State, it 
is particularly disturbing. 

That is why I have introduced H.R. 
1938, a bill which removes many of the 
inequities in the treatment of men and 
women under social security. 

My bill, of course, deals with the situa- 
tion I have just described; it would per- 
mit widowers to collect benefits without 
any need to show dependency. Even 
though this may not be a widely used 
provision, given our society’s inclination 
to pay women less than men for similar 
work, its enactment would be a step 
toward eliminating discrimination on the 
basis of sex in all our laws. 

In addition, my bill would make these 
changes in the social security law: 

A divorced man would be permitted to 
draw a spouse’s benefit at age 62 if the 
marriage lasted at least 20 years and the 
man had not remarried. A divorced wom- 
an may now claim such a benefit; 

A surviving father with a child in his 
care would receive a parent’s benefit 
until the child reached the age of 22. 
A surviving mother can now receive a 
benefit in these circumstances; and 

Under present law a wife of a man who 
is drawing a benefit receives a special 
spouse’s benefit equal to one half of the 
primary amount, if she has reached age 
62 or has a minor child in her care. A 
husband may claim the same benefit only 
if he has reached 62. My bill would permit 
him to draw a spouse’s benefit also if he 
is caring for a minor child. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which will 
correct a number of longstanding anoma- 
lies in the Social Security Act. I do not 
expect that any of them will be very ex- 
pensive, yet the inequalities to which 
they are addressed are inappropriate to 
these times. 

I urge the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to act expeditiously to approve H.R. 
1938. 

At this point I enclose for my col- 
leagues and other readers of the RECORD 
the text of my bill: 
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HR. 1938 

A bill to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate the special dependency re- 
quirements for entitlement to husband's 
and insurance benefits, to pro- 
vide benefits for widowed fathers with 
minor children, and to make certain other 
changes so that benefits for husbands, 
widowers, and fathers will be payable on 
the same basis as benefits for wives, widows, 
and mothers 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

ELIMINATION OF SPECIAL DEPENDENCY REQUIRE- 

MENTS FOR HUSBAND’S AND WIDOWER’S BENEFITS 
SECTION 1. (a)(1) Section 202(c)(1) of 

the Social Security Act is amended— 

(A) by adding “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(B) by striking out subparagraph (C); and 

(C) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (C). 

(2) Section 202(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraph (2), and 
by redesignating paragraph (3) as paragraph 
(2). 

(b) (1) Section 202(f)(1) of such Act is 

amended— 

(A) by adding “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B) by striking out subparagraph (D); and 

(C) by redesignating subparagraphs (E), 
(F), and (G) as subparagraphs (D), (E), and 
(F), respectively. 

(2) Section 202(f) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraph (2), and 
by redesignating paragraphs (3) through (8) 
as paragraphs (2) through (7), respectively. 

(3) (A) Section 202(f)(1)(B) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “paragraph (6)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph 
(5). 

(B) The subparagraph of section 202(f) (1) 
of such Act redesignated as subparagraph 
(F) by paragraph (1)(C) of this subsection 
is amended by striking out “paragraph (7)" 
and “paragraph (6)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (6)” and “paragraph 
(5)”, respectively. 

(C) Subparagraph (A) of the paragraph of 
section 202(f) of such Act redesignated as 
paragraph (2) by paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section is amended by striking out “para- 
graph (5)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (4)". 

(D) The paragraph of section 202(f) of 
such Act redesignated as paragraph (4) by 
paragraph (2) of this subsection is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (4)” and “para- 
graph (3)" and inserting in Meu thereof 
“paragraph (3)” and “paragraph (2), re- 
spectively. 

(E) The paragraph of section 202(f) of 
such Act redesignated as paragraph (6) by 
paragraph (2) of this subsection is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1)(G)” and 
“paragraph (6)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (1)(F)” and “paragraph (5)", 
respectively. 

ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN DIVORCED HUSBANDS AND 
FORMER HUSBANDS FOR HUSBAND'S AND WID- 
OWER’S BENEFITS 
Sec. 2. (a)(1) Section 202(c)(1) of the 

Social Security Act is amended by inserting 

“and every divorced husband (as defined in 

section 216(d))” immediately after “hus- 

band (as defined in section 216(f))”, and by 

inserting “or such divorced husband” im- 

mediately after “if such husband”, in the 

matter preceding su! h (A). 

(2) Section 202(c)(1) of such Act (as 
amended by the first section of this Act) is 
further amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of subparagraph (B), by redesignat- 
ing subparagraph (C) as subparagraph (D), 
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and by inserting immediately after subpara- 
graph (B) the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) in the case of a divorced husband, is 
not married, and”. 

(8) Section 202(c)(1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “shall be en- 
titled” and inserting in lieu thereof “shall 
(subject to subsection (s)) be entitled”. 

(4) Section 202(c) (1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended— 

(A) by inserting immediately after “they 
are divorced” in the matter following the 
colon the following: “(in the case of a hus- 
band) and either he has not attained age 62 
or he has attained such age but has not been 
married to such individual for a perlod of 
20 years immediately before the date the di- 
vorce became effective”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of a 
divorced husband, entitlement to such bene- 
fits shall also end with the month preceding 
the month in which he marries a person 
other than such individual.” 

(5) Section 202(c) (2) of such Act (as re- 
designated by the first section of this Act) 
is amended by inserting after “his wife” the 
following: “(or, in the case of a divorced 
husband, his former wife)”. 

(6) Section 202(c) of such Act (as amended 
by the first section of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

"(3) In the case of any divorced husband 
who marries— 

“(A) an individual entitled to benefits 
under subsection (e) or (h) of this section, 
or 

“(B) an individual who has attained the 
age of 18 and is entitled to benefits under 
subsection (d), 
such divorced husband's entitlement to bene- 
fits under this subsection shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1) 
(but subject to subsection (s)), not be ter- 
minated by reason of such marriage.” 


(b) (1) Section 202(f)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “and every surviving 
divorced husband (as defined in section 216 
(da) )" immediately after “widower (as defined 
in section 216(g))", and by inserting “or 


such surviving divorced husband” imme- 
diately after “if such widower”, in the matter 
preceding subparagraph (A). 

(2) Section 202(f)(1)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “has not remarried” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “is not married”. 

(3) Section 202(f) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting “or surviving divorced 
husband” immediately after “widower” each 
place it appears in paragraphs (2)(B), (3), 
(5), and (6) (as redesignated by the first 
section of this Act). 

(4) Section 202(f) (3) of such Act (as so 
redesignated) is amended by inserting “or 
surviving divorced husband’s immediately 
after ‘“‘widower’s”’. 

(c) (1) Section 216(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The term ‘divorced 
husband’ means a man divorced from an 
individual, but only if he had been married 
to such individual for a period of 20 years 
immediately before the date the divorce be- 
came effective.” 

(2) Section 216(d)(2) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The term ‘surviving 
divorced husband’ means a man divorced 
from an individual who has died, but only 
if he had been married to such individual for 
a period of 20 years immediately before the 
date the divorce became effective.” 

(3) The heading of section 216(da) of such 
Act is amended by inserting “and Husbands” 
immediately after “Wives”. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR HUSBAND'S BENEFITS BASED 

ON HAVING CHILD IN CARE 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 202(c) (1) (B) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
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“(B) has attained age 62 or (in the case of 
a husband) has in his care (individually or 
jointly with such individual) at the time of 
filing such application a child entitled to a 
child’s insurance benefit on the basis of the 
Wages and self-employment income of such 
individual,”. 

(b) Section 202(c)(1) of such Act (as 
amended by section 2(a) of this Act) is fur- 
ther amended by inserting immediately after 
the first sentence the following new sen- 
tence: “In the case of a husband who has 
not attained age 62, entitlement to such 
benefits shall also end with the month pre- 
ceding the first month in which no child of 
the Insured individual is entitled to a child's 
insurance benefit.” 


BENEFITS FOR WIDOWED FATHERS WITH 


MINOR CHILDREN 


Sec. 4. Section 202(g) of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“MOTHER'S AND FATHER’S INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


“(g) (1) The widow, widower, and every 
surviving divorced mother or father (as de- 
fined in section 216(d)) of an individual who 
died a fully or currently insured individual, 
if such widow, widower, or surviving divorced 
mother or father— 

“(A) is not married, 

“(B) is not entitled to a widow's or widow- 
er's insurance benefit, 

“(C) is not entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits, or is entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits each of which is less than three- 
fourths of the primary insurance amount of 
such individual, 

“(D) has filed application for mother's or 
father’s insurance benefits, or was entitled to 
wife's or husband’s insurance benefits on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment 
income of such individual for the month 
preceding the month in which such indi- 
vidual died, and 

“(E) at the time of filing such application 
has in her or his care a child of such indi- 
vidual entitled to a child’s insurance benefit, 


shall (subject to subsection (s)) be entitled 
to a mother’s or father’s insurance benefit for 
each month, beginning with the first month 
in which she or he becomes so entitled to 
such insurance benefits and ending with the 
month preceding the first month in which 
any of the following occurs; no child of 
such deceased individual is entitied to a 
child’s insurance benefit, or such widow, 
widower, or surviving divorced mother or 
father becomes entitled to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit equal to or exceeding three- 
fourths of the primary insurance amount of 
such deceased individual, becomes entitled 
to a widow's or widower’s insurance benefit, 
remarries, or dies. Entitlement to such bene- 
fits shall also end, in the case of a surviving 
divorced mother or father, with the month 
immediately preceding the first month in 
which no son, daughter, or legally adopted 
child of such surviving divorced mother or 
father is entitled to a child's insurance bene- 
fit on the basis of the wages and self- 
employment income of such deceased 
individual. 

“(2) Such mother’s or father’s insurance 
benefit for each month shall be equal to 
three-fourths of the primary insurance 
amount of such deceased individual. 

“(3) In the case of a widow, widower or 
surviving divorced mother or father who 
marries— 

“(A) an individual entitled to benefits 
under this subsection or subsection (a), (b), 
(e), (£), or (h), or under section 223(a), or 

*(B) an individual who has attained the 
age of eighteen and is entitled to benefits 
under subsection (d), 
the entitlement of such widow, widower, or 
surviving divorced mother or father to ben- 
efits under this subsection shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1) but 
subject to subsection (s), not be terminated 
by reason of such marriage; except that, in 
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the case of such a marriage to an individual 
entitled to benefits under section 223(a) or 
subsection (d) of this section, the preced- 
ing provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply with respect to benefits for months af- 
ter the last month for which such Individual 
is entitled to such benefits under section 
223(a) or subsection (d) of this section un- 
less (i) he or she ceases to be so entitled by 
reason of his or her death, or (ii) in the case 
of an individual who was entitled to bene- 
fits under section 223(a), he or she is en- 
titled, for the month following such last 
month, to benefits under subsection (a) of 
this section.” 


MISCELLANEOUS CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 202(b)(3) (A) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “(f) or (h)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(f), (g), or (h)”. 

(2) Section 202(b)(3) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the semicolon 
and all that follows and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period. 

(b)(1) Section 202(e)(3)(A) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “(f) or (h)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(f), (g), or (h)”. 

(2) Section 202(e)(3) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the semicolon 
and all that follows and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period. 

(c) Section 202(f)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the comma at 
the end thereof the following: “or was en- 
titled, on the basis of such wages and self- 
employment income, to father’s insurance 
benefits for the month preceding the month 
in which he attained age 62,”. 

(d) Section 202(k) of such 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “or (f) (5)” wherever 
it appears in paragraphs (2)(B) and (3) (B) 
and inserting in Meu thereof in each in- 
stance “or (1) (4)"; and 

(2) by striking out “or (f)(3)” in para- 
graph (3)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or (f) (2)”. 

(e)(1) Section 202(p)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “subparagraph (C) 
of subsection (c) (1),”. 

(2) Section 202(p)(1) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “clause (i) or 
(ii) of subparagraph (D) of subsection (f) 
(1), or”. 

(f) Section 202(s) 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(c) (1),” after “(b)(1),” 
in paragraph (1); 

(2) by striking out “Subsection (f) (4). 
and so much of subsections (b) (3), (d) (5), 
(e) (3), (g) (3), and (h)(4), of this section 
as precedes the semicolon” in paragraph (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Subsections 
(b) (3), (c) (4), (e) (3), and (f) (3), and so 
much of subsections (d)(5), (g)(3), and 
(h) (4) of this section as precedes the semi- 
colon”; and 

(3) by striking out “Subsections (c) (2) 
(B) and (f)(2)(B) of this section, so much 
of subsections (b)(3), (d) (5), (e) (3), (g) 
(3), and (h) (4)" in paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “So much of subsec- 
tions (d) (5), (g) (3), and (h) (4)”. 

(g) Section 203(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “wife” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “wife or husband”; 

(2) by striking out “wife's” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘wife's 
or husband’s”; 

(3) by striking out “her care" and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “her or his care”; and 

(4) by striking out “her husband” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “her or his spouse”. 

(h) (1) Section 203(c) (3) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) in which such individual, if a widow 
or widower entitled to a mother’s or father’s 
insurance benefit, did not have in her or his 
care a child of the deceased husband or wife 
entitled to a child’s insurance benefit; or”. 
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(2) Section 203(c)(4) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) in which such individual, if a sur- 
viving divorced mother or father entitled to 
a mother’s or father’s insurance benefit did 
not have in her or his care a child of her or 
his deceased former spouse who (A) is her or 
his son, daughter, or legally adopted child 
and (B) is entitled to a child’s insurance 
benefit on the basis of the wages and self- 
employment income of her or his deceased 
former spouse.” 

(i) The last sentence of section 203(c) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “or sur- 
viving divorced husband” after “the wid- 
ower”. 

(j) The second sentence of section 205(b) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “sur- 
viving divorced father,” after ‘surviving 
divorced mother,”, by inserting “divorced 
husband,” after “husband,” and by inserting 
“surviving divorced husband,” after “wid- 
ower,” 

(K) (1) Section 216(d)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘surviving divorced mother 
or father’ means an individual divorced from 
@ person who has died, but only if (A) such 
individual is the mother or father of such 
person’s son or daughter, (B) such individual 
legally adopted such person's son or daughter 
while such individual and such person were 
married and while such son or daughter was 
under the age of 18, (C) such person legally 
adopted such individual's son or daughter 
while such individual and such person were 
married and while such son or daughter was 
under the age of 18, or (D) such individual 
was married to such person at the time both 
of them legally adopted a child under the 
age of 18.” 

(2) The heading of section 216(d) of such 
Act (as amended by section 2(c)(3) of this 
Act) is amended by inserting “Surviving Di- 
vorced Mothers and Fathers; immediately 
after “Husbands;”. 

(1) (1) The first sentence of section 222(b) 
(1) of such Act is amended by striking out 
“or surviving divorced wife” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, surviving divorced wife, or 
surviving divorced husband”, 

(2) Section 222(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or father’s’ after 
“mother’s” each place it appears. 

(3) Section 222(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “divorced husband,” 
immediately after “husband,”’. 

(m) Section 222(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “and surviving di- 
vorced husbands” immediately after “for 
widowers”. 

(n) Section 223(d)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or widower” in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “widower, or surviving di- 
vorced husband". 

(0) The first sentence of section 225 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “or surviv- 
ing divorced husband” immediately after “a 
widower”, 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to monthly insur- 
ance benefits payable under title II of the 
Social Security Act for months after the 
month in which this Act is enacted, on the 
basis of applications filed in or after the 
month in which this Act is enacted. 


COURTS UNFAIRLY PENALIZE CITY 
OF CHICAGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, recent 
action by the Federal courts are causing 
untold hardship on the operations of the 
city of Chicago. 

As the situation now stands, Chicago 
could lose $76 million in revenue sharing 
funds if the police department does not 
comply with Federal antidiscrimination 
laws. While the matter of compliance is 
a highly debatable question, the unfor- 
tunate part is that the entire city of Chi- 
cago must suffer because of a ruling 
of the court. 

Briefly, this is how the situation stands. 
A US. district court judge has refused 
to sign an injunction to countermand the 
court order of a Federal judge in Wash- 
ington which halted the Federal revenue 
sharing funds for the first quarter of 
1975. 

Some $19 million is involved in the 
first quarter payment, 

Without that money there is a strong 
possibility that the city would have to 
lay off large numbers of workers and 
freeze salaries. The city may also have 
to rescind all cost-of-living wage in- 
creases for city employees and abandon 
new social programs. 

In short, the entire city of Chicago will 
be affected by this decision. The people 
of Chicago are being held hostage and it 
is indeed unfortunate that they are the 
innocent victims of the situation. The en- 
closed newspaper clippings quite graphi- 
cally depict how severe the problem has 
become and hopefully a solution can be 
worked out so that the problem is not 
prolonged. 

JUDGE DENIES City’s APPEAL For U.S. FUNDS 

AUS. District Court Judge declined Thurs- 
day to order the payment to Chicago of $19 
million in federal revenue sharing funds 
witbheld in the police discrimination dis- 
pute. 

The city immediately filed an emergency 
appeal with the U.S. 7th Circuit Court of 
Appeals here. That court also was asked to 
review the U.S. Treasury’s administrative de- 
cision to withhold the money. 

Judge Prentice H. Marshall réfused to sign 
an injunction to countermand the Dec. 18 
order of a federal Judge in Washington, D.C., 
that halted the funds for the first quarter of 
1975. 

The city stands to lose $76 million in reve- 
nue sharing funds for the entire year if the 
Police Department does not comply with fed- 
ersi anti-discrimination laws. City attorneys 
had asked Marshall to nullify the Washing- 
ton judge's order, 

“No injunction of mine could set that 
(Washington) adjudication aside,” Marshall 
said in his hourlong ruling from the bench. 

Meanwhile, political observers were divided 
in their assessment of the money cutback’s 
impact. 

Spokesmen for Mayor Daley’s administra- 
tion stood by their warning of layoffs for 
city workers and salary freezes. The layoffs 
could begin within two weeks, the spokes- 
men said. 

Ald. Leon M, Despres (5th), an anti-Daley 
liberal and mayoral candidate who was in the 
courtroom for Marshall's ruling, called on the 
city to cut “wasteful patronage,” rather than 
essential services, from the proposed 1975 
budget of $1.097 billion. 

Roman C. Pucinski (41st), a pro-Daley 
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City Council member who was a congress- 
man when revenue sharing first was enacted, 
proposed another alternative. 

Pucinski suggested that if the city were 
to see the funds in agencies other than the 
Police Department, the federal government 
would have no basis for withholding the 
money. 

In his ruling, Marshall called “most ser- 
ious” the city’s failure to become a party 
in the Washington suit against the treasury 
secretary, overseer of the revenue sharing 
program, 

Marshall said the city was seeking “a sub- 
stitute for other remedies” that propose to 
be available. These include appealing the 
Washington order of U.S. District Court 
Judge John Lewis Smith Jr. Observers said 
it would be conceivable that once the city 
was a party to the suit in Washington, it 
could be transferred to Marshall for further 
action. 

After the Marshall decision was announced, 
William Quinlan, acting corporation coun- 
sel, said the city still was considering inter- 
yening in the Washington action. 

Richard J. Phelan, a special assistant cor- 
poration counsel, told Marshall, “I am disap- 
pointed in the lack of courage on the part of 
this court to remedy a serious situation" 
through an injunction. 

Asst. U.S. Atty. Hana D. Rovner, who op- 
posed the injunction, said, “commend the 
court for its courage in showing that the law 
remains law.” 

Renault Robinson, executive director of 
the Afro-American Patrolmen’s League, a 
plaintiff in both suits, said: 

“It is a shame we had to take an extreme 
means to make the city comply with the civil 
rights laws of the nation. 

“All the city has to do to stop this court 
battle over the inevitable is to get on with 
some positive programs to end discrimi- 
nation.” 

Marshall ruled on Nov. 7 that the Chicago 
Police Department had been using discrim- 
inatory hiring and promotional tests and re- 
quirements against blacks, Latinos and 
women, and ordered them stopped. 

Judge Smith used Marshall's ruling as the 
basis for his order blocking the Treasury De- 
partment from disbursing the payments 
scheduled in January for the city’s first in- 
stallment of 1975 revenue sharing funds. 

The city contends it is short 850 patrolmen 
As one remedy, Daley has announced that 500 
patrolmen will be paid straight time only 
while working a sixth day every week. 

To ease the shortage, Marshall allowed an 
emergency plan to hire 600 policemen begin- 
ning in January. Both the mayor's relief and 
Marshall's interim plan are endangered by 
the cutoff of revenue sharing funds, said 
Clark Burrus, city controller. 

Also in the courtroom for the decision 
Thursday was David Fogel, executive direc- 
tor of the Illinois Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion, which is withholding about $4 million 
in federal funds pending the city’s commit- 
ment to an affirmative-action program in 
hiring, promotion and internal procedures. 

Should the city forfeit the nearly $80 mil- 
lion, Mayor Daley will be in a difficult politi- 
cal position, observers said. 

A key Daley campaign issue is that the 
city’s portion of the property tax has declined 
for three consecutive years and would do so 
again under the 1975 budget. An increase of 
61.5 cents in the present property tax rate of 
$8.39 per $100 of assessed valuation would be 
needed to raise $80 million. 

A revenue increase of some sort would be 
likely, observers said, because layoffs of city 
workers or pay cuts would be unthinkable in 
an election year, Many thousands of city em- 
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ployes are key political workers essential to a 
Daley victory in the Feb. 25 Democratic may- 
oral primary and the April 1 election. 


U.S. FUNDS STILL FROZEN—CITY DENIED 
$76 MILLION Ar 
(By Robert Enstad) 


Federal Judge Prentice H. Marshall of 
Chicago Thursday refused to restore to Chi- 
cago federal revenue-sharing funds that 
amount to $76 million annually. 

The funds had been frozen Dec. 18 by 
Federal Judge John Lewis Smith Jr. in Wash- 
ington because of charges of discriminstion 
in the Chicago Police Department., 

City officials have warned that the city will 
be forced to resort to massive cutbacks of em- 
ployes, including policemen and firemen, if 
the funds are not restored. The city also will 
have to rescind all cost-of-living wage in- 
creases for city employes and abandon prom- 
ised new social programs, officials said. 

City attorneys, who said they will appeal 
Judge Marshall’s ruling had asked Judge 
Marshall to lift the freeze. 

They maintained that only Marshall could 
decide the revenue-sharing issue because the 
judge is hearing a Justice Department dis- 
crimination suit against the Police Depart- 
ment. Marshall disagreed. 

The judge said the city should have ob- 
jected to the funding cutoff before Judge 
Smith, which it did not do. He said the city’s 
failure to intervene in the Washington court 
case is, “in my opinion, most serious.” 

The Washington suit to cut off the funds 
until the Police Department ends discrimina- 
tion in its ranks was brought by Renault 
Robinson, executive director of the Afro- 
American Patrolmen's league. 

After Marshall concluded his hour-long 
ruling on the matter. Richard J. Phelan, a 
special assistant corporation counsel for the 
city, told the judge: 

“I am disappointed in the lack of courage 
on the part of this court to remedy a serious 
situation that could be remedied by an in- 
junction.” 

Phelan apparently was referring to cut- 
backs in city services which city officials 
said would come if the funds are not re- 
stored. 

But Mrs, Ilana Rovner, an assistant United 
States attorney, told Marshall his ruling had 
shown great courage. She said the judge 
showed that the law rémains the law. 

Ald. Leon M. Despres [5th], who was in 
the courtroom, called the decision wonderful, 
adding: “The withholding of revenue-shar- 
ing funds won't hurt the city as much as 
continued discrimination on the part of the 
Police Department.” 

Another courtroom observer was Edward V. 
Hanrahan, who is running in the Demo- 
cratic primary for mayor. He said the cutoff 
in funds has become a campaign issue be- 
cause the city, through Mayor Daley, did 
not protect its interests in the Washington 
court action. 

Marshall said the Washington action was 
a matter apart from the discrimination suit 
before him. He said the city had plenty of 
time and opportunity to intervene in the 
Washington suit to fight the cutoff in rev- 
enue-sharing funds. 

Marshall said this opportunity 
available to the city. 

However, William Quinlan, acting corpo- 
ration counsel, announced shortly after the 
ruling that Marshall's decision would be ap- 
pealed to the United States Court of Appeals 
in Chicago. 

Marshall did not address his ruling as to 
whether Judge Smith was right in cutting off 
the funds. He ruled only that Smith had 
authority to do so. 

But he did say that Smith’s ruling was 
inconsistent with another ruling by the 
judge on June 26. 
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NATIONAL FILM DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, February 4, thousands of motion 
picture theater owners and film com- 
panies will again join in a nationwide 
celebration of the importance of motion 
pictures in America during National Film 
Day. 
National Film Day, sponsored by the 
American Film Institute, will focus at- 
tention on the motion picture and its 
contribution to American life. 

But, Mr. Speaker, National Film Day 
also constitutes an important ongoing 
source of funds to the American Film In- 
stitute, the organization devoted to pre- 
serving the Nation’s film heritage and to 
developing new film talent. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Speaker, 55 motion 
picture theater circuits, representing 
over 2,000 theaters, have agreed to 
donate 50 percent of their gross boxoffice 
receipts for the day to the American 
Film Institute. 

Mr. Speaker, the AFI is a creation of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
established following a statement by the 
late President Lyndon B. Johnson, when 
he signed into law the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965, in which he urged that Federal as- 
sistance to the arts be used to preserve 
and stimulate motion pictures in our 
land. 

The American Film Institute supports 
important work in preserving early 
American film treasures and training 
new film talent. 

Because the AFI must rely upon pri- 
vate funds to match in part the assist- 
ance it receives from the National Arts 
Endowment, AFI conducts a number of 
successful fundraising activities. 

Among these are the presentation of 
the annual “Life Achievement Award” 
for lifetime contributions to film. Direc- 
tor John Ford received this award in 
1973, with the distinguished actor James 
Cagney receiving it last year. 

On February 9, 1975, Mr. Speaker, an- 
other distinguished film artist will be 
honored with the award: Orson Welles. 

Evidence of the success of these and 
other activities, Mr. Speaker, is that dur- 
ing the 7 years of its existence, the 
American Film Institute has raised ap- 
proximately $10 million in private funds 
to support its activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the American motion 
picture industry is to be commended for 
its support of AFI. In particular, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say a word about the 
distinguished film artists who formed a 
committee of stars to coordinate pro- 
motional activities to encourage the 
public to attend theatres during National 
Film Day: Warren Beatty, Henry Fonda, 
Charlton Heston, Jack Lemmon, Gregory 
Peck, Rosalind Russell, George C. Scott, 
Cicely Tyson, Jon Voight, and John 
Wayne. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Film In- 
stitute needs help in furthering its goals 
of maintaining and enhancing the one 
unique American art form, the movies. 
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Mr. Speaker, one way in which Mem- 
bers of Congress can indicate their sup- 
port for the American Film Institute is 
by attending a movie tomorrow. 


RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY ON 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York, (Ms. Aszuc) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, it is time that 
the Congress and the American people 
find out what is really going on in South- 
east Asia. Last month, Cambodian army 
sources reported that U.S. supply planes 
are making 10 runs a day delivering arms 
and ammunition to Phnom Penh to aid 
the Lon Nol government. One U.S. crew- 
man in a civilian airliner carrying gov- 
ernment reinforcements was wounded. 

Why are U.S. planes carrying American 
bombs, ammunition and military equip- 
ment from Thailand to Cambodia? Why 
are U.S. crewmen flying Cambodian 
planes? Why is the President asking for 
$222 million more for Cambodia, and 
$300 million more for South Vietnam? I 
thought we were supposed to be winding 
down those wars, not winding them up. 
Millions of Americans thought so too, and 
are expressing their dismay as the pros- 
pect of still deeper involvement. 

The Air Force has also resumed recon- 
naisance flights over North Vietnam— 
though the State Department denies that 
these flights are used to direct South 
Vietnamese Air Force strikes. If not that, 
what are they doing? Why have we re- 
sumed the flights that we specifically 
renounced in June 1973? 

The State Department also denies that 
the seven warships led by the nuclear 
aircraft carrier Enterprise were en route 
to Vietnam on January 7; or the car- 
rier Midway on January 14. But these 
ships are still within bombing distance, 
and Secretary of Defense Schlesinger 
has stated, on January 14, that— 


Congress ... might well authorize the 
use of American force. 


This is how it all began, a decade ago. 
If the North Vietnamese were to shoot 
down a plane, and American lives were 
lost, the administration might well as- 
sign armed escorts to such flights, and 
then order “protective” strikes on anti- 
aircraft positions. The next step could be 
emergency troop landings or bombing. 
And we would be fighting in Indochina 
all over again. 

These recent Government actions are 
in direct violation of Public Law 93- 
155 and Public Law 93-437, which state 
that— 

No funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated may be obligated or expended to 
finance the involvement of US military 
forces in hostilities in or over or from off 
the shores of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
Laos or Cambodia, unless specifically au- 
thorized hereafter by the Congress. 


These acts are also in violation of the 
Paris Peace Agreement under which the 
United States agreed to respect the in- 
dependence, sovereignty, unity, and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Vietnam and the 
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right of the South Vietnamese people to 
self-determination. 

Secretary of Defense James Schle- 
singer now claims that we have the right 
to violate the agreement, since the North 
Vietnamese have violated it. Do two 
wrongs now make a right? I do not 
understand this logic. 

The Congress has, in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1974, acknowledged that 
both sides have violated the agreement 
from the day it was signed. President 
Thieu, in fact, has never accepted the 
agreement and punishes anyone found 
with a copy of it. Saigon’s violations as 
well as Hanoi’s have been reported often 
in our own publications. 

For example, on March 1, 1973, the 
Washington Post reported that the Sai- 
gon government continued to fight to 
regain all positions it had lost just before 
the cease-fire, in violation of article 3. 
This fight, as we now know, has never 
ended. On August 19, 1973, the New York 
Times reported that the Departments of 
State and Defense verified a resumption 
of U.S. military reconnaisance flights 
over North Vietnam, violating article 2. 
On the same day the Times reported 
that vast amounts of financial aid from 
the United States was the major impetus 
behind the Thieu government, violating 
article 9. On November 25, 1973, the 
New York Times reported that Thieu’s 
U.S.-equipped air force had carried out 
“large-scale air attacks” against PRG 
villages, acting in violation of article 3. 
I could go on and on with this sorry 
story—but the point is that President 
Thieu has never accepted the peace 
agreement and we have continued to 
help him violate it. Therefore, we can- 
not now use Hanoi’s violations as an 
excuse for escalating our help. 

Secretary Schlesinger completely 
misreads the mood of Congress and the 
public if he believes that he can gain 
support for a second war in Indochina. 
If there is one thing the American peo- 
ple do not want, it is a replay of that 
dreadful, divisive war. Poll after poll 
shows that 70 to 80 percent of the people 
now feel we were wrong to get involved 
in the first place, and would certainly not 
do it again. Congress has repeatedly 
voted to cut military aid to Southeast 
Asia and many Members are working to 
extricate us entirely from these wrong- 
headed commitments to puppet govern- 
ments. Secretary Schlesinger should 
cherish no illusions about the mood of 
Congress. 

Fer the longer we continue to support 
these unpopular governments, with 
funds and with armaments, the longer 
the wars will go on, the more Asians will 
die, the more land we ruined—while the 
chances of peace recede and the risk of 
new American involved escalates. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing with 27 cosponsors, a resolution 
of inquiry which requires the Secretary 
of Defense to produce within 10 days 
facts and figures to help Congress decide 
the extent of the violations already oc- 
curring, and to pass stronger legislation 
prohibiting their continuance. I hope 
that my colleagues will join me in the 
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effort to obtain these facts before we get 
any more deeply involved. 


GARDENS FOR ALL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I seek permission 
to insert in the Recorp several items 
drawing attention to the increased need 
for urgent favorable action on my bill to 
authorize the free distribution of seeds 
for home gardens by the Department of 
Agriculture (H.R. 280). 

In particular, note the facts empha- 
sized in the latest Gallup gardening sur- 
vey results: 

From 1971 to 1974, the number of fam- 
ilies that grew at least some of their own 
vegetables increased by 8 million. The to- 
tal number of families growing vegeta- 
bles in 1974 was 33 million, or 46 percent 
of all U.S. households. 

But more important than the raw facts 
produced by the Gallup effort are the 
human reasons behind this nationwide 
trend to “grow-your-own.” Asked their 
most-important reasons for plowing the 
earth, 46 percent of new gardeners ques- 
tioned said it was mainly to help their 
budget; 16 percent cited personal grati- 
fication, and 7 percent cited the better 
quality they enjoy as opposed to store- 
bought products. 

This movement is real, and we have in 
my bill a means to allow all Americans 
the chance to grow their own. And I am 
pleased to say that we are joined in our 
efforts by Gardens for All, Inc., of Nor- 
walk, Conn., a nonprofit organization 
stretching across America to help the 
fight against inflation by lending gar- 
dening know-how to all who request it 
and then some. 

In concert with the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
they are presenting several seminars 
across the Nation in selected cities this 
month to better acquaint Government 
officials and civic leaders with the eco- 
nomic and leisure values of vegetable 
gardening. Soon, when BOR opens fund- 
ing programs for community gardens, 
this organization, Gardens for All, Inc., 
will be in the forefront of gardening 
Americans. We must act favorably on my 
seed distribution bill to guarantee that 
all Americans may have the opportunity 
to join a community effort to fight infia- 
tion that can begin right in their own 
back yard. 

I include for Members information an 
article from yesterday’s Washington 
Post, written by Tom Stevensen, that 
outlines the potential for home vegeta- 
ble gardening. Also, I include an item 
from the Department of the Interior, de- 
scribing its upcoming seminars in con- 
junction with Gardens for All, Inc., and 
the results of the latest Gallup poll con- 
ducted on behalf of this progressive 
organization. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that my an- 
ticipation of action on this bill has only 
been whetted by the enthusiastic reac- 
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tion of Gardens for All, Inc., and the 
Department of the Interior. This “pull- 
ing together” of Government and con- 
sumer interests is the first step in beat- 
ing inflation and recession. I hope that 
soon the Department of Agriculture will 
be able to lend its efforts to the fighi 
through passage of H.R. 280. 

NaTIONWIDE CoMMUNITY GARDENING SEMINARS 

SCHEDULED FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH 1975 


(Department of the Interior News Release) 


A series of community recreational gar- 
dening seminars will be held during Febru- 
ary and March in seven key cities across the 
United States, James Watt, director of the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, and James Baker, president of 
Gardens for All, Inc., announced today. 

The conferences are designed to introduce 
government officials and civic leaders to the 
benefits of recreational gardening as a 
leisure time pursuit and an economic meas- 
ure. Discussions, geared to the providers of 
community gardening projects, will cover: 
organizing a community garden; obtaining 
land and financial assistance plus Federal, 
State, and private technical assistance; and 
operation and maintenance criteria. 

Conference arrangements are being 
handled by the seven regional offices of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (BOR). Gar- 
dens for All representatives and local garden- 
ing project sponsors will conduct the 
seminars, 

“Recreational gardening is one of America’s 
fastest growing leisure activities,” BOR Di- 
rector Watt said. “Its recreational value, 
combined with achievable economic advan- 
tages, ensure gardening’s continued growth 
and popularity.” 

James Baker of Gardens for All, a non- 
profit educational and counseling organiza- 
tion dedicated to promoting community gar- 
dering, said, “Thirty million more Americans 
would garden if they could find the place 
to do it. What's needed is a nationally co- 
ordinated effort to help create a network of 
thriving community gardens so that all who 
wish to garden have the opportunity to do 
so productively.” 

Community recreational gardening is the 
growing of not-for-sale foods and flowers by 
individuals on their own individual plots, but 
on land which they don't own themselves. 
Community garden sites are eligible for as- 
sistance from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund administered by BOR. The Fund 
provides matching grants to States and, 
through States, to local governments for the 
acquisition and development of recreation 
areas and facilities. 

The community gardening seminar sched- 
ule is: Seattle, Wash., February 10; San 
Francisco, Calif., February 12; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., February 14; Denver, Colo., February 
20; Atlanta, Ga., February 25; Philadelphia, 
Pa., February 28; and Ann Arbor, Mich, 
March 4. 

GARDENS FOR ALL, INC., 
Norwalk, Conn., January 30, 1975. 
Representative JAMES A. BURKE, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BURKE: It was with 
great interest that we watched your efforts 
to get Bill H.R. 9468 passed in the 93rd ses- 
sion of Congress. 

We share your motive to help people cope 
with rising food prices by growing their 
own vegetables. For the past 314 years we 
have been helping families without their own 
land form and garden in community gar- 
dens. Through our experience and through 
surveys in which we have participated, we 
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have observed several points which might be 
helpful to you in your crusade. 

In 1974, 46% of the families that grew 
vegetables for the first time did so to “save 
money/help their budget.” Roughly 13 of 
new gardeners felt their efforts were un- 
successful. 

The profile of the unsuccessful gardener 
is particularly disturbing. They have in- 
comes under $7,000, grade school educations, 
and they tend to garden alone. 

Further, the people who could most bene- 
fit from gardening—the poor, the disadvan- 
taged, the unemployed—are least likely to 
do so. The reasons are many. A sense of hope- 
less despair. Sociological reasons. Memory 
of having to garden in their youth. Lack 
of land. 

Gardens For All is a small non-profit orga- 
nization and we—like you—are trying to 
help more people have the opportunity to 
grow their own food by helping them find 
the land on which to garden and providing 
them the know-how to be successful in their 
efforts. 

We think providing the know-how and 
the land is equally as important as pro- 
viding a tax incentive or the seeds—but if 
we can do our assignment well, perhaps we 
will be helpful to you and your efforts. 

Recently the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion of the Department of the Interior recog- 
nized gardening as an authorized recrea- 
tional activity. In time, federal land and 
matching funds will be made available for 
community gardens, At the request of the 
B.OR., we will conduct 7 one-day seminars 
on “How To Organize and Operate a Success- 
ful Community Garden” for park and recrea- 
tion people as well as representatives from 
churches, industry, service organizations, 


etc. who might wish to sponsor projects. 
These seminars will be conducted in the 
seven cities where the B.O.R. has field offices. 
We also hope to conduct a seminar in Wash- 
ington for members of other agencies who 
may be contacted by individual community 


garden projects for funding or technical as- 
sistance (O.E.0., H.E.W., US.D.A., etc.). 
Since we have kindred interests I thought 
you might be interested in our activities, If 
we can provide you with any information on 
community gardening please let me know. 
Cordially, 
James W. BAKER, 
President, 
(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
News Release] 


GALLUP SURVEY 


Gallup Survey shows high food costs push 
strong grow-your-own vegetable trend; “$10 
Worth of Seed, $290 Worth of Fresh Vege- 
tables”. Half of U.S. households had garden 
in 1974, 8 million increase since 1971. 

MINORITIES, LOW INCOME GROUPS, 
BENEFIT LEAST 

Economic pressures and Inflated food costs 
are forcing more and more Americans to 
grow their own vegetables, according to a 
Gallup Organization survey released today. 

The number of American households 
which grew at least some of their own vege- 
tables increased by 8 percent, or 8 million, 
in three years 1971 to 1974. 

Almost half of U.S. households (47 per- 
cent), or approximately 33 million, had some 
kind of vegetable garden in 1974. 

The primary reason given for planting a 
vegetable garden is economic, the Gallup sur- 
vey revealed. Of all new gardeners surveyed in 
1974, 46 percent gave “helps budget/saves 
money” as the most important reason. Six- 
teen percent gave “for fun/Joy of it” as the 
most important reason. In third place was 
“better tasting food”, given by only 7 per- 
cent as the most important reason. 

In spite of the marked increase in home 
and community vegetable gardening as a way 
for the consumer to cope with inflation, the 
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Gallup study revealed that participation by 
non-whites and lower income groups is 
either static or declining. 

The survey was conducted by The Gallup 
Organization, Princeton, NJ. on behalf of 
Gardens for All, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. Gar- 
dens for All is a non-profit organization to 
encourage community gardening as a way 
for consumers to help fight inflation and to 
help gardeners to find the land. 

According to James Baker, president of 
Gardens for All, community gardening, 
sometimes called neighborhood gardening, is 
gardening by Indiviudals on thelr own in- 
dividual plots, but on land which they do 
not own themselves. 

“Ten dollars worth of seed could produce 
$290 worth of fresh vegetables, as President 
Ford has pointed out,” Mr. Baker said, in 
commenting on the survey. “Yet those 
groups which could benefit most from grow- 
ing their own vegetables, non-whites and 
lower income, are the least involved.” 

The Gallup findings, he said, suggest that 
a stronger and better organized effort must 
be made by municipalities and inner city or- 
ganizations to provide land, leadership and 
gardening expertise for minorities and the 
disadvantaged. 

The Gallup study indicated a strong po- 
tential for community gardening by individ- 
uals on land other than their own. 

One in ten (11 percent), or approximately 
7.3 million of all households in the United 
States, reported maintaining a vegetable 
garden away from home in 1974. Among those 
who maintained a garden away from home, 
19 percent (1.5 million) households worked 
at community gardens—on a plot of land 
not owned by a member of the family or a 
friend. 

Four in ten (42 percent) of those who 
maintained a garden other than at home in 
1974 had not maintained one in 1973—an in- 
crease of 72.4 percent in one year, 

The number of community gardeners will 
double in 1975, the survey indicated, com- 
pared with 1974, provided that the land is 
available. 

The Gallup survey showed that the 
proportion of young people under age 30, and 
those with a college education, who had 
vegetable gardens increased by 13 percent 
between 1971 and 1974, 

Among white households there has been 
a 9 percent increase in the proportion with 
vegetable gardens, while virtually no change 
has occurred among non-white households, 

Participation by families with incomes un- 
der $4,000 declined by 3 percentage points 
in the three year period 1971-1974. 

There has been a 17 percent increase in the 
proportion of professional households with 
vegetable gardens. 

The West, as compared with other regions, 
has experienced the greatest growth in the 
proportion of households with vegetable 
gardens. 

The vegetable garden market is In a highly 
fluid state, the survey shows. Despite the 
high rate of entry by new gardeners, total 
participation remains fairly stable, suggest- 
ing that many gardeners disengage from 
gardening after an initial try. 

Of respondents in the survey who reported 
maintaining a vegetable garden away from 
home a majority (58 percent) indicated that 
their garden was located on & neighbor's or 
relative’s land. Two in ten (19 percent) of 
those who maintained a garden away from 
home reported the garden was located on 
community property—the most frequently 
mentioned was land rented from a private 
property owner (8 percent). 

Next most frequently mentioned was busi- 
ness owned land (3 percent); local municipal 
land (3 percent); church owned land (2 per- 
cent); land at a school or educational center 
(1 percent). 

The Gallup study of community gardening 
was based on personal interviews conducted 
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with a national sample of 7845 men and 
women, 18 years of age and older, during 
the summer and fall of 1974. 

Further information on community veg- 
etable gardens is available through Gardens 
for All, Inc., P.O. Box 2302, Norwalk, Conn. 
06852. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1975] 
VEGETABLES PROM THE BACKYARD 
(By Tom Stevenson) 


“Will there be enough food?” 

Roger Revelle, president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
asked this question in an editorial in the 
June 14, 1974, issue of Science magazine. 

Pointing to the world food crisis, due 
largely to bad weather, inflation, increasing 
world population and shortages of fuel and 
fertilizers, he asked for a greater effort by 
American agricultural researches to make 
possible a vast increase in food and fiber 
production throughout the world. 

The personnel at many of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations believe backyard vege- 
table gardeners will make a tremendous 
contribution toward food production in the 
United States. In 1974, due mostly to high 
prices and fear of food shortages, families 
that never before had grown vegetables dug 
up parts of lawns and flower beds to plant 
tomatoes, beans, squash and greens. The 
forecast is for an even greater upsurge in 
vegetable gardening in 1975. 

Money can be saved by growing your own, 
and home-grown vegetables taste better 
than those that can be purchased at the 
market, They can be harvested at their peak 
and used while still fresh, when they have 
the highest food value. With a big garden, 
vegetables can be canned for later use. 

Many people, of course, do not have a 
yard where they can do their gardening. 
During 1974 vacant lots and community 
garden plots were extensively used in many 
cities. The big problem was vandalism. 

Three things are important for growing 
both vegetables and flowers: a bit of land 
that gets direct sunlight most of the day 
and is free of tree and shrub roots; sofl that 
doesn’t become water-logged during heavy 
rainfall and is good enough to grow grass 
or weeds; and a plan of what is to be 
planted and where. 

If the garden gets sunlight only about 
six hours a day, tomatoes, lima beans, egg- 
plants, squash and peppers won't do well. 
Although such leafy crops as lettuce, mus- 
tard greens, collards, spinach, chard and 
kale will tolerate some shade better than 
fruit and seed-bearing crops, they will do 
better in full sunlight. 

If the soil is not much better than raw 
clay, it is a handicap but can be overcome. 
Spread about two inches of peat moss over 
the soil, sprinkle ground limestone (8 pounds 
per 100 square feet and 5-10-5 fertilizer (10 
pounds per 100 square feet) over the peat 
and dig it in, mixing it thoroughly with the 
top four or five inches of soil. A rototiller is 
good for this job if the garden is to be fairly 
large. It can be rented at a garden appliance 
store. 

There is no one plan that is right for all 
vegetable gardens. Make a list of what you 
want to grow. Sketch a map of the garden 
area showing the location of each vegetable, 
the spacing between rows and the approxi- 
mate date of each planting. Instructions for 
planting are on the backs of seed packets, 

Make the garden just large enough to be 
interesting and fun for the whole family. The 
mistake most beginners make is to try to 
grow too much at one time. Remember, only 
a hard-working gardener can come close to 
raising all the vegetables a family may need. 

Don't plant things the family doesn’t like 
and won't eat. It is a waste of time and effort. 

Buy your seed early. A shortage is expected 
later on. 
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Send for some seed catalogs in case you 
cannot get what you want locally. 

Among the free catalogs particularly good 
are those of Burpee Seeds, Warminster, Pa. 
18974; Harris Seeds, Moreton Farm, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 14624; and Park Seeds, Greenwood, 
8.C. 29647. 

Books about gardening are available at 
most public libraries. Some good inexpensive 
handbooks that can be ordered include “Basic 
Gardening Mlustrated” and “Vegetable 
Gardening” at $1.95 each, which can 
be ordered from Lane Magazine & Book 
Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 94025, and "The Home 
Vegetable Garden—A Guide to Success,” at 
$1.50, which can be ordered from Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, 1000 Washington Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11225. 

The vegetables that can be grown most 
efficiently in a small garden include tomatoes, 
beans, beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, leaf 
lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, radishes, 
spinach, squash, swiss chard and turnips. 

These vegetables should be planted out- 
doors about the time of the last frost: snap 
beans, beets, cucumbers, carrots, New Zea- 
land spinach and squash. Lima beans, pep- 
pers and tomatoes should be planted one or 
two weeks after the date of the last frost. 

The tomato is by far the most popular 
vegetable for all gardens. It is important to 
use varieties known to be resistant to the 
Pusarium wilt disease. This disease has been 
particularly bad in recent years, ruining 
plantings just as the fruit was about to 
ripen, 

Small plants of tomatoes and other kinds 
can be purchased at large garden centers. It 
enables you to get ripe fruit sooner than by 
planting the seeds outdoors, 


INTRODUCTION OF COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. MEEDS) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with 50 colleagues in introducing 
today the Comprehensive School Health 
Education Act. This bill is identical, ex- 
cept for changes in authorization lan- 
guage to conform with the Budget Act, 
with H.R. 631 introduced by me on the 
ist day of the 94th Congress. 

Senator CLARK and I introduced this 
measure in February of 1974 after work- 
ing with National PTA representatives, 
health education specialists, and others 
concerned with upgrading the quality 
and quantity of health education in our 
schools. Although the bill attracted na- 
tionwide interest and support, the House 
Education and Labor Committee was not 
able to give the time necessary to move 
the legislation along, due to prior legis- 
lative commitments. However, this year 
I intend to make this a personal priority 
and have already requested that hear- 
ings be scheduled by the General Educa- 
tion Subcommittee beginning in March. 

The bill would set up a 3-year program 
of teacher training, demonstration proj- 
ects to develop, disseminate and evaluate 
health education curriculums, and, in the 
final year of the bill, provide direct grants 
to State and local schools to start pro- 
grams. The full range of health programs 
is included—dental health, disease con- 
trol, environmental health, family life 
and human development, nutrition, 
safety and accident prevention, smoking 
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and health, substance abuse, consumer 
health, and venereal disease. 

The President’s Committee on Health 
Education, in their 1971 report, found 
totally inadequate spending on preven- 
tion and health education. Of the $75 bil- 
lion Americans spent on health care that 
year—the figure is subséantially higher 
now—93 percent went for treatment of 
illness, 5 percent for research, 2 percent 
for prevention, and one-half of 1 percent 
for health education—in short, a crisis- 
oriented health program. 

The committee concluded that co- 
herent health education in schools 
largely does not exist in this country. 
Each State has a mishmash of require- 
ments varying widely in time, topic, and 
relevance to current problems. In many 
cases, health education seems to consist 
largely of a little first aid training, a few 
antismoking lectures, dire warnings 
about loose living, and some nutritional 
advice from food company propaganda. 
I am sure there are some splendid pro- 
grams available in isolated instances, 
but, overall, school health education is 
tragically irrelevant to the problem of 
what I call cultural disease—disease 
caused or aggravated by our way of life 
and controllable by informed living 
habits and attitudes. 

What I call cultural disease includes 
such things as nutritional excess, drug 
abuse, sedentary living in polluted urban 
environments—problems that cannot be 
cured by vaccination, by refrigerating 
food, or by purifying the town water 
supply. But they are preventable and 
they are controllable by informed living 
habits and attitudes. 

For example, the President’s commit- 
tee found that 37 percent of middle-in- 
come families were poorly nourished, too 
fat, or too thin. They heard testimony in 
Los Angeles that one of five high school 
students will contract VD before receiv- 
ing a high school diploma. But in some 
schools teachers are not even allowed to 
mention venereal disease in class. 
Statistics on drug and alcohol abuse 
among the young and not-so-young are 
staggering. 

Education for personal health and 
health citizenship among today’s young 
people should have a high priority. The 
American Public Health Association, in 
a position paper adopted in October 
1974, stated: 

The health of our school-age youth will 
determine to a great extent the quality of life 
each will have during the growing and de- 
veloping years and on throughout the life 
cycle. Their capacity to function as health 
educated adults will, in turn, help each to 
realize the fullest potential for self, family, 
and the various communities of which each 
individual will be a part. 


The school setting is the ideal place 
to effect change. As the American Coun- 
cil on Education concluded in 1942: 

The opportunities to train for better 
health at any educational institution are so 
great that failure to take advantage of them 
is a major form of social waste. 

I submit we cannot afford the luxury 
of that waste. We are faced with sky- 
rocketing costs of traditional crisis- 


oriented health care. A top congressional 
priority is to work out a national health 
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insurance program in support of medical 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities. 
What better time to redirect our health 
goals toward a preventive approach to 
better health though education. 


FORD ADMINISTRATION CONFUSED 
ON BUDGET PRIORITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
administration has revealed its new 
budget and once again major questions 
are raised about the Ford administra- 
tion’s understanding of national priori- 
ties. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, I question 
whether the old people—the social se- 
curity recipients—should be on the front 
line of the budget cuts being proposed by 
President Ford. Surely in this immense 
$349 billion budget, something else 
could have been cut so that the social 
security increases could go forward. 

The administration should realize that 
the old-age recipients, who live on very 
limited pensions, have borne the brunt 
of the ever-increasing inflation of the 
Nixon-Ford years and they should not 
be asked to sacrifice further. 

There are other areas of the $17 bil- 
lion budget cuts which affect the poor 
and the disadvantaged and I think it is 
unfair that these areas have been sin- 
gled out in the new budget. I hope that 
the Congress will review this budget 
carefully and that it will not make hasty 
decisions in either cutting back existing 
programs or refusing to consider new 
programs to meet human needs. 

Mr. Speaker, we all recognize that this 
is a whopping budget with a record def- 
icit programed for the new fiscal year. 
None of us wants to see these deficits 
grow to unmanageable proportions and 
I hope the Congress will address itself 
to basic remedies which will make these 
boom and bust cycles unnecessary. 

Much of our current inflation and a 
tremendous hunk of our unemployment 
problems—and hereby our Federal 
budgetary problems—lie at the doorstep 
of the Federal Reserve. These problems 
stem from months and years of sloppy 
and misguided monetary policy—roller 
coaster policies which have ranged from 
an overabundant money supply to near 
zero growth. The result has been chaos 
and the budgetary problems which are 
all too evident in President Ford’s new 
document. 

Mr. Speaker, these problems are not 
going to be solved until the Congress is 
willing to grab hold of the monetary pol- 
icymaking and demand that the Federal 
Reserve System operate in accordance 
with national priorities and in accord- 
ance with the will of the American peo- 
ple. We will hear lots about fiscal policy, 
but the commentators and many Mem- 
bers of Congress will shy away from the 
hard discussions of monetary policy—by 
far the most important side of the equa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is startling that $34,- 
419.000.000 of the budget is set aside for 
a payment of interest. Even when the 
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interest paid to trust funds is subtract- 
ed, the net interest outlay of the Federal 
Government is projected at $26,114,000,- 
000. These interest payments have soared 
as interest rates have gone up and this is 
a problem faced by not only the Federal 
Government but State and local govern- 
mental entities across the Nation. 

So, it is obvious that a reduction in in- 
terest rates will have a highly beneficial 
effect on the Federal budget—not to 
mention the budgets of the little people 
who must borrow to survive. 

It is significant that about $6 billion 
in interest would be paid out by the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve System 
on the portfolio of bonds being held by 
the Federal Open Market Committee in 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
This is interest on a mushrooming port- 
folio which now contains in excess of 
$82 billion of bonds which have been 
paid for once, These bonds, as paid-up 
obligations of the Federal Government, 
should be canceled and subtracted from 
the national debt. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, these bonds 
and the interest payments on them are 
the reason that the Federal Reserve has 
so successfully thumbed its nose at the 
Congress and the American people. This 
interest income on paid-up bonds allows 
the Federal Reserve System to operate 
on its own without coming to Congress 
for appropriations and without submit- 
ting to any kind of independent audit by 
the General Accounting Office. There- 
fore, there is no congressional review of 
this giant agency which affects the daily 
lives of all Americans. 

Many people who do not like to face 
the illogic of the Federal Reserve's oper- 
ations are derisive about my efforts to 
call attention to this bond portfolio and 
what it means to the structure of our 
monetary system. I am willing to accept 
the criticism of my repeated calls for 
the appropriations process and the au- 
diting procedures and the freedom-of- 
information requirements to apply to this 
agency of Government. In the end, I am 
convinced it is something that the Con- 
gress will have to face up to. 

These problems are gaining wider rec- 
ognition in the national media and I 
want to call attention to a recent com- 
ment on the CBS Evening News by Eric 
Sevareid: 

Most of the critical press is now blaming 
the President for not leading the economy 
toward stability. He is blaming the Congress. 
Only a few center blame on the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which controls the money spigot 
and which operates in virtual independence 
from President and Congress, and whose de- 
liberations are as secret from the press as 
those of the Supreme Court. 

$82 BILLION OF BONDS PAID FOR BUT NOT 

CANCELED 


Mr. Speaker, how can our Government 
ever get out of debt when we pay our 
debts and then do not see that the obli- 
gation is canceled? We have been pursu- 
ing that policy for a number of years 
through the Federal Reserve, and today 
we find ourselves with $82 billion-plus of 
U.S. Government bonds, the best in the 
world, that have been paid for once but 
the bonds have not been canceled and we 
are paying $6 billion a year interest on 
those bonds. 

It is hard to believe that that would go 
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on in a country like our own where we 
have people supposed to be audited, have 
their accounts audited, but they have not 
been audited. In this case, no audits have 
been made. The Federal Reserve objects 
to an audit, they resist it. 

I sent the General Accounting Office to 
New York one time when I was chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to do an auditing job and they 
were refused the right to go into the 
Federal Reserve Bank and we did not get 
the audit done. The Federal Reserve has 
never been audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office, which is the Government 
agency to audit agencies of the Govern- 
ment. All other agencies of the Govern- 
ment have been audited, but the Federal 
Reserve has never been audited. 

Although they have been paid for once, 
the taxpayers without their knowledge 
or consent are paying $6 billion a year 
interest on those $82 billion of bonds. 

How can we conceive of something like 
that going on here in broad daylight? 

This has been documented before com- 
mittees, but we never see it in the news- 
papers. We never hear it on television or 
radio. There is just silence, that is all, 
because the Federal Reserve operates in 
secrecy. They do not want to tell us any- 
thing that is going on down there. They 
are getting by with these obligations run- 
ning into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Our country cannot remain solvent al- 
ways and permit things like that to go 
on. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1976 FOR CARRYING 
OUT TITLE 6, COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1973 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, 5 months ago I came before 
the House of Representatives to call for 
emergency legislation to fund public 
service employment jobs. At that time— 
September 1974—I deplored the growing 
specter of unemployment. The jobless 
rate stood at 5.4 percent; economists 
were forecasting an unemployment rate 
for 1975 of somewhere between 5.5 and 
6.75 percent. I therefore urged immediate 
action to alleviate the plight of out-of- 
work Americans. 

Today, even the most pessimistic of 
projections made in the fall of 1974 ap- 
pear far too optimistic. The grim reality 
of the current economic situation is that 
over 614 million men and women are un- 
employed. The jobless rate hovers at 7.1 
percent and is climbing. This is no less 
than a national tragedy, an economic 
sickness that strikes at the very founda- 
tions of this society. 

I am alarmed at the prospects that 
this great Nation may soon see over 7 
million people unemployed—an 8-per- 
cent jobless rate for 1975 is a distinct 
possibility. This rate recalls the darkest 
statistics of the postwar recessions. 

Alan Greenspan, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
believes that any economic recovery will 
not significantly reduce the Nation’s un- 
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employment rate this year. Prof. Otto 
Eckstein of Harvard, president of Data 
Resources, Inc., is forecasting an 8.5 per- 
cent or higher rate by midyear. The AFL- 
CIO anticipates that unemployment will 
top 10 percent if no action is taken 
quickly to turn the economy around. 

In a single week in January 1975, 970,- 
000 new unemployment insurance claims 
were filed, representing the largest num- 
ber of initial claims registered in any 1 
week period since the inception of the 
gum compensation system in 

In the 6 weeks from December 8, 1974, 
through January 18, 1975, over 4.6 mil- 
lion people filed initial claims for unem- 
ployment insurance. Of these, some are 
temporary layoffs, but most represent 
permanent job losses. 

Our State unemployment insurance 
funds are hard-pressed as the growing 
ranks of jobless seek compensation. Five 
States are now borrowing from the Fed- 
eral loan account because their benefit 
funds are insolvent. By the close of 1975, 
the number of States is expected to be 
at least 9, and by the end of 1976, fully 
31 States may be insolvent. 

In all areas of the country, throngs of 
people have applied for the public sery- 
ice employment projects sponsored by 
States and communities, standing in line 
for many hours to file applications for 
a comparatively few jobs. The New York 
Times reported that in Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, more than 2,000 persons were 
waiting before dawn on January 10 to 
sign up for only 225 emergency jobs. 

This situation clearly demands con- 
gressional action. The attack on unem- 
ployment must proceed on many fronts: 
With tax cuts, more liberal monetary 
policy and more adequate benefits for 
those out of work. But, we mustwilso pro- 
ceed with a public service employment 
program to produce jobs for many of the 
unemployed. The bill I am introducing 
today authorizes $5 billion for public 
service employment programs for fiscal 
year 1976. This should be sufficient fund- 
ing to provide about 700,000 jobs. 

Thus far in fiscal year 1975, approxi- 
mately $1.75 billion has been allocated to 
State and local governments to fund 
public service employment under titles 
II and VI of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act. There is an ad- 
ditional $1.5 billion authorized under title 
VI which I trust will be promptly funded. 

However, the authorization for title 
ViI—the bulk of the funds available— 
expires on June 30, and immediate ex- 
tension is necessary to assure State and 
local governments that the funding will 
not expire and that they can begin im- 
mediate planning for expansion of the 
number of persons to be hired. 

The bill I have introduced makes no 
amendments in the existing law. I rec- 
ognize there are some problems in the 
present law, but I believe there is such 
an overriding need to put people to work 
that we must pursue the remedy that 
can be enacted most quickly. 

I have scheduled hearings on this bill 
before the Subcommittee on Manpower, 
Compensation, Safety, and Health, 
which I chair, beginning on February 19. 
I pledge that I will make every effort to 
bring this legislation to the House floor 
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as quickly as possible. Immediately after 
committee action on this bill, I will 
schedule oversight hearings on the ad- 
ministration of the entire Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act, in- 
cluding the public service employment 
program. This procedure may appear to 
some to be putting the cart before the 
horse, but these are times when we can- 
not afford to let the best become the 
enemy of the good. We cannot spend time 
working out all the administrative prob- 
lems in the public service employment 
program while the unemployed are walk- 
ing the streets. We must move rapidly, 
and I believe the only way to proceed 
quickly is to pass a simple authorization 
bill and deal with substantive amend- 
ments later. 

I want to make clear, however, that 
my commitment to hold oversight hear- 
ings and consider amendments to the 
program holds completely intact. 

I also want to emphasize that the $5 
billion figure for fiscal year 1976 is a 
modest one when it is put into the proper 
perspective. We have authorized $2.5 
billion for the last half of fiscal year 1975 
in December when the unemployment 
rate was not as bad as it is today; $5 
billion for the full fiscal year is there- 
fore the absolute minimum that we 
should contemplate under current con- 
ditions. 

This country has faced and weathered 
difficult times before. I have faith that 
we can and will put Americans back to 
work and end this scourge of joblessness 
that wreaks havoc with the lives and re- 
sources of workers and their families. 

In the darkest days of the depression, 
there were people who believed that we 
could never restore full employment and 
a prosperous economy—that this hope 
was an illusion. 

Yet, despite the naysayers, these goals 
were realized. 

So today, in 1975, I believe that this 
Congress can and will act quickly to help 
end the long winter of joblessness and 
turn the dream of a full-employment 
economy into a reality. 


NEED TO INCREASE OUTSIDE EARN- 
INGS LIMITATION FOR SOCIAL 
SECURITY RETIREES 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 30, I introduced 
legislation to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide for an increase in the 
outside earnings limit applied to social 
security recipients. 

The correspondence I receive from 
elderly constituents describing the diffi- 
culties they are having in keeping pace 
with inflation convinces me that some 
adjustment in the outside earnings 
limitation must be made for those who 
are willing and able to supplement their 
social security retirement income with 
outside work. 
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The average monthly individual bene- 
fit for all retired workers, with or with- 
out dependents also receiving benefits, 
is now $186. This modest amount must 
now be stretched to cover 20-percent 
increases in wholesale prices on such 
basic necessities as food and fuel. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, H.R. 2426, would 
increase the outside earnings limitation 
to $3,000. Several of my colleagues have 
introduced legislation to repeal the earn- 
ings limitation outright. A recent Li- 
brary of Congress study has estimated 
that such an outright repeal would cost 
the Government approximately $20 bil- 
lion. The proposal I have introduced is 
the least costly of proposals offered to 
date; estimates indicate an approximate 
price to the Government of $300 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the modest increase in 
outside earnings allowed by my bill will 
help social security retirees cope with 
rising prices. In these troubled economic 
times we must not penalize those elderly 
Americans who are willing and able to 
work to supplement their modest retire- 
ment incomes, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues will 
share my viewpoint that a modest in- 
crease in the outside earnings limita- 
tion for social security recipients is 
clearly needed at this time. 


NO MORE AID TO INDOCHINA 


(Mr, ROUSH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, again we 
have before us the issue of assistance 
to Indochina. We have deliberated over 
this many times in the past. We have 
heard the arguments before; we have 
heard the predictions before. How many 
times have we heard that they need just 
a little more money; how many times 
have we seen the light at the end of the 
tunnel snuffed out? 

The United States has invested its 
money, its expertise and its spirit into 
a country whose leaders still cannot see 
fit to compromise with their opposition 
in a way that will bring peace to their 
country. The time is past when America 
can afford to assist countries in far flung 
parts of the world. 

Time after time the administration has 
told us that the war is nearly won. Secre- 
tary of the Army Wilbur Brucker told 
us on December 8, 1955, that— 

With a little more training the Vietnamese 
Army will be the equal of any other army. 


That was nearly 20 years ago. In 1962, 
U.S. aid to Vietnam had peaked and 
would begin to level off. Secretary Rusk 
said on February 24, 1964, that— 

‘The Viet Namese . . . themselves can han- 
dle this problem primarily with their own 
effort. 


And July 13, 1967, General Westmore- 
land said that— 

We have succeeded in attaining our objec- 
tives. 


And later that year, November 21, the 
general told us that— 
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We have reached an important point when 
the end begins to come into view. 


Finally, Dr. Kissinger himself, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1972 told the American people 
that “peace is at hand.” Still, there is 
no peace. The fighting continues. I am 
sure that the North Vietnamese violations 
of the Paris agreements can be well docu- 
mented. I am just as sure that the Re- 
public of Vietnam is also guilty of cer- 
tain violations. 

Mr. Speaker, my heart goes out to the 
families of the more than a quarter of 
a million South Vietnamese casualties 
of their struggles. However, this war in 
a far away land has touched every Amer- 
ican family and that is where my first 
concern must lie. More than 55,000 
American men never came home from 
that land and I do not think it is fair 
to them or their families to take any 
steps that might deepen our involvement 
in light of their sacrifice. 

In the last 10 years the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Republic of Vietnam have 
jointly spent well over $725 billion in 
defense of that country. I must ask what 
we have achieved for our money? The 
President has tried to tell us why we 
should send an additional $500 million 
to Indochina when we have the gravest 
needs here at home. The Government 
of Vietnam has spent no more than 28 
percent of its gross national product on 
its own national defense and as little as 
12 percent in recent years. They have 
relied heavily on U.S. assistance. When 
will it finally end? When will the Con- 
gress say “No more”? 

This is a difficult decision; I do not 
take the consequences lightly but we of 
this Congress are asked daily to make 
hard decisions—we do not shrink from 
them—at some point in time we must 
stand up and say no more—TI think that 
that time is long overdue. When I first 
came to Congress, we heard about Viet- 
nam and its struggle. During my years 
of service here this issue has always been 
with us. First we sent our money and 
advisers, then we were called on to send 
our sons and we responded to the chal- 
lenge. Now our sons have returned to 
our shores, and God willing, they will 
never have to leave them again. But I 
cannot as a Member of this legislative 
body support a policy that calls for the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
‘dollars or conceivably might lead to the 
reintroduction of American troops into 
an essentially regional conflict. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come. I must say 
no more. 


ADOPTION OF THE “911” EMER- 
GENCY NUMBER AND FUNDING 
FOR COSTS INCIDENTAL THERETO 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing two bills: One a sense-of- 
Congress resolution that throughout the 
United States we should adopt “911” as 
the emergency telephone number. The 
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other is a bill providing funding for costs 
incidental to the actual establishing of 
“911” and this funding would be handled 
through the FCC. I am joined by a num- 
ber of cosponsors on each. 

Some of the Members of Congress have 
heard me talk about the value of the 
“911” emergency number many times be- 
fore. Actually, I have been working on 
achieving nationwide adoption of this 
simple but valuable public safety device 
since 1967 when A.T. & T. said it could 
not be done, but then reversed this de- 
cision and in January of 1968 announced 
a policy of support for such a program. 
A.T. & T. has been joined in this effort by 
the independent telephone systems. Ac- 
cordingly, today about 35 million people 
are using “911” as their emergency num- 
ber, some for just police, but many for 
police, fire and medical emergencies. 
Yearly A.T. & T. publishes a list of these 
communities and their updated version 
will be out shortly so you can find out the 
status of the communities in your 
district. 

I am very proud to say that Hunting- 
ton, Ind., my hometown, with a popula- 
tion of 16,500 people, was the first city in 
the Bell System to adopt the “911.” New 
York City has been an excellent example 
of how well “911” works so it is not a 
question of size that determines the 
feasibility of establishing this single 
emergency number. Chicago is looking 
into its adoption. Philadelphia already 
has “911” as do Denver, Boston, De- 
troit, Omaha, Washington, D.C., Baton 
Rouge, Birmingham, and Seattle. A num- 
ber of relatively small and rural towns 
have also adopted “911.” 

What are some of the advantages of 
“911”? Well, there is only one number to 
remember instead of a multitude of pub- 
lic emergency numbers usually found in 
the phone book. The “911” number is easy 
to remember, easy to find in the dark or 
for those with poor vision; a child can— 
and has effectively done so—use “911” to 
summon assistance. Travelers and those 
who view an accident or a crime or fire 
need not resort to telephone directories 
and frantically search for help. So the 
potential savings in lives and property 
are incalculable. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice reported in 1967 that a “single 


number should be established” for re-* 


porting police emergencies and pointed 
to the importance of “response time,” 
that time between the incidence of a 
crime, its report and the arrival of police 
on the scene. Obviously, apprehension of 
the criminal is made more likely and 
major damage to the innocent less likely 
the faster assistance arrives. 

You might wonder why after this pe- 
riod of time “911” is not the nationwide 
number now? There are several reasons. 
One is that many people do not know 
anything about it, although I am happy 
to say some TV shows have referred to it 
in police work dramas and newspapers 
are giving it good coverage. Moreover, I 
have been in touch with the National 
League of Cities, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the U.S. 
Jaycees. All three are doing their best to 
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spread the good news of the availability 
and the value to the public of this tele- 
phone number. In March of 1973 the Of- 
fice of Telecommunication Policy issued 
a national policy statement which indi- 
cated that the administration recognized 
the benefits of “911” and wished to en- 
courage its nationwide adoption. A hand- 
book to be used for community planning 
was subsequently published and is avail- 
able out of the OTP by way of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It is called “911: 
The Emergency Telephone Number, A 
Handbook for Community Planning” and 
is very useful. 

There are problems associated with 
implementing “911.” Mainly, they are 
political, jurisdictional boundary prob- 
lems. Telephone service areas may ex- 
ceed the limits of political jurisdictions 
and/or fire, police, and medical emer- 
gency service areas. But these are prob- 
lems that can be solved and are being so. 

The reason for the concurrent resolu- 
tion I am introducing is simply to bring 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
Nation the “911” number. The reason for 
the other bill is to provide funding. Let 
me explain. 

Actually, from what we can tell, the 
cost of simply installing and servicing 
“911” lines and equipment is not high. 
In some cases communities have even 
saved money by the integration in sery- 
ices this produces. But I have found that 
many communities, while they can afford 
simply introducing the single “911” num- 
ber, they cannot afford to make often 
expensive communications modifications 
that are necessary if their often anti- 
quated or outmoded systems are going to 
work effectively with “911.” After all it 
does no good to enable the citizen to 
quickly call police, fire, or medical emer- 
gency facilities if their capacity to han- 
dle the call, transfer or direct it as neces- 
sary, and then send help, is inadequate. 
I am, therefore, recommending an initial 
funding of $5,000,000. 

There is presently some funding avail- 
able through the Emergency Medical 
Services Act for emergency communica- 
tions and communities can use LEAA 
funds for “911” purposes, but in both 
cases those who want a single, emergency 
“911” number have to compete with a 
great many other demands for medical 
and police equipment. 

I have in my office files stories about 
people who are infinitely grateful for 
“911.” Some of these I included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last year. But I 
received one just a few months ago that 
I found especially impressive. It was 
about an 83-year-old woman who heard 
an intruder at her door, quickly dialed 
“911” just before he broke into her front 
door. She just had time to give her ad- 
dress when he tore the phone from her 
hands and ripped its wires from the 
wall. He then tied her up, brandishing a 
foot-long knife. Suddenly police ap- 
peared and she credits the three-digit 
“911” number with saving her life, She 
recommends that every town have one, 
That is my objective. I am willing to 
spend a little for it if I have to. I think it 
is a worthwhile investment. 
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H.R. 1710, RETURN TRAVEL EQUITY 
FOR HAWAII EMPLOYEES 


(Mrs, MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

(Mrs. Minx asked and was given per- 
troduced legislation, H.R. 1710—in the 
93d Congress, H.R. 9385—to provide 
equity for Federal employees from 
Hawaii who are separated from govern- 
ment service in the continental United 
States, by authorizing their reimburse- 
ments for transportation and travel ex- 
penses back to Hawaii. 

Under current law, an employee trans- 
ferred to a tour of duty outside the con- 
tinental United States may be returned 
upon completion of his tour to the place 
of residence indicated in the travel agree- 
ment at the time of assignment. This 
means that persons who are from main- 
land United States and sent on assign- 
ments to Hawaii, may be returned to the 
mainland United States on completion 
of their tours. There is not statutory au- 
thority, however, to return employees to 
Hawaii upon completion of their assign- 
ments in the continental United States. 

My legislation is designed to correct 
this inequity by authorizing the payment 
of travel and transportation expenses on 
the return of an employee who was a past 
resident in Hawaii, to Hawaii on com- 
pletion of an assignment in the con- 
tinental United States. Similar author- 
ity would be provided for employees 
whose actual place of residence prior to 
such assignment was Alaska, the U.S. 
territories and possessions, Puerto Rico, 
or the Canal Zone. 

It seems to me that if these benefits 
are paid to employees from some States, 
they should be paid to employees from 
all States. Otherwise employees from 
Hawaii are discriminated against. 

In one instance, a Hawaii man was 
denied travel and transportation reim- 
bursement after his separation and had 
to pay the expenses of sending his family 
of five from North Carolina to Hawaii. 
Instead of shipping his household goods 
he was forced to sell them at a loss of 
more than $2,000. Had he been from a 
mainland State and separated in Hawaii, 
he would have received reimbursement 
for these costs. 

I believe our Government should do 
all it can to promote equity in employ- 
ment practices so that persons from par- 
ticular States are not denied benefits 
given to those from other States. There- 
fore, I hope this legislation will be 
adopted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sorarz (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for this week, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Manon, to proceed for 30 minutes 
immediately following the reading of the 
President's budget message. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOODLING) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material) : 

Mr. Kemp, for 1 hour, February 5, 1975. 

Mr, FINDLEY, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tatcott, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McDonatp of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material) : 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszue, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. O'NEILL for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Luioyp of California, for 15 min- 
utes, on February 4, 1975. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, 
minutes, today. 

Mr. MEeEpsS, for 5 minutes, today. 


for 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By wnanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. CEDERBERG, immediately following 
remarks of Mr. Manon and to include 
extraneous material including certain 
tables. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goopirnc) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. Younc of Florida in five instances, 

Mr. Crane in three instances. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. TaLcorTT in two instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. AnpdERSoN of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. 

Mr. Conve in two instances, 

Mr. Det CLAWSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McDonatp of Georgia) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mrs. Lioyp of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SISK. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. Anperson of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Ho.uanp in five instances. 

Mr. Mazzoxt in two instances. 

Mr. Matsunaca in 10 instances. 

Mr. RANGEL in 10 instances. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. BERGLAND. 
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Mr. BEDELL. 

Mr. Moorneap of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. Vank in three instances. 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee in 10 instances. 

Mr. Gaypos. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER, 

Mr. McDonatp of Georgia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Dominick V. Danrets in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PICKLE in five instances. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 37 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 4, 1975, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

219. A letter from the President, United 
States Railway Association, transmitting ap- 
propriations requests for the Association for 
fiscal years 1975 and 1976, pursuant to sec- 
tion 202(g) (2) of Public Law 93-236; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

220. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report on the ad- 
ministration of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, pursuant to section 
4(d)(1) of the Act [29 U.S.C. 204(d) (1) ]; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

221. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report on the ad- 
ministration of the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967, pursuant to section 
13 of the Act [29 U.S.C. 632]; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

222. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting reports on political contributions 
made by Ambassadors-designate Wells Stab- 
ler, Harry W. Shiaudeman, Arthur W. Hum- 
mel, Jr., Hosley Gates Handyside, Mark Evans 
Austad, and Elliot L. Richardson, and their 
families, pursuant to section 6 of Public Law 
93-126; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

223. A letter from the Secretary, Smithso- 
nian Institution, transmitting the report of 
the National Armed Forces Museum Advisory 
Board on its investigation and survey of sites 
suitable for the display of military collec- 
tions, pursuant to section 3(a) of Public 
Law 87-186 [20 U.S.C. 80b(a)]; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

224. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a report 
on the facts in each application for condi- 
tional entry of aliens into the United States 
under section 203(a)(7) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act for the 6 months ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 203(f) 
of the Act [8 U.S.C. 1153(f)]; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

225. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a request 
for the withdrawal of the case involving the 
suspension of deportation of David Robles- 
Osuna, submitted in February 1974, pur- 
suant to section 244(a)(2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

226. A letter from the Director, Commu- 
nity Relations Service, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting the annual report of the 
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service for fiscal year 1974, pursuant to sec- 
tion 1004 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

227. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, submit- 
ting a final report on the shore of Lake 
Huron, authorized by section 6 of the River 
and Harbors Act approved March 2, 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 94-40); to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

228. A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission, trans- 
mitting the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Commission, covering fiscal year 1974, pur- 
suant to the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

229. A letter from the Federal Cochair- 
man, New England Regional Commission, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners for fiscal year 1974, pursuant to 
section 510 of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

230, A letter from the Federal and State 
Cochairmen, Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Commission for fiscal year 1974, pur- 
suant to section 510 of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

231. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to establish a National 
Commission to study and report on the reg- 
ulatory activities of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Maritime Commis- 
Sion, Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Aeronautics Board; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and Public Works and Transportation. 
RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


232. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the implementation of the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act and related food label- 
ing laws, and improvements needed; jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Opera- 
tions, and Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

233. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on US. policies and programs in Bolivia; 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations, and Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Ms. ABZUG: 

H.R. 2566. A bill to enforce the first amend- 
ment and fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and the constitutional right of pri- 
vacy by prohibiting any civil or military of- 
ficer of the United States or the militia of 
any State from using the Armed Forces of 
the United States or the militia of any State 
to exercise surveillance of civilians or to ex- 
ecute the civil laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself and Mr. 
PRICE): 

H.R. 2567. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, to insure that the charge to a 
household for its coupon allotment shall not 
exceed the level established as of January 1, 
1975; to provide that this charge shall in no 
event exceed 25 percent of the household's 
income; to guarantee food stamps to recipi- 
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ents of supplemental security income; and 

for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. Con- 

YERS, Mr. Enpwarps of California, Mr, 

HARRINGTON, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. 


MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. ROSEN- 
TEHAL, and Mr. WAXMAN) : 

H.R. 2568. A bill to exonerate and to pro- 
vide a general and unconditional amnesty 
for certain persons who have violated or are 
alleged to have violated laws in the course of 


protest against the involvement of the 

United States in Indochina, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 

himself, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. Nix, Mr. 

Lonc of Maryland, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. 

Roz, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. RODINO, Mr. 

ZEFERETTI, Mr, EDGAR, Mr. Davis, Mr. 

CHARLES H. WILSON of California, Mr. 

ROSENTHAL, Mr. KocH, Mr. PATTEN, 

Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 

Epwarps of California, Mr, GREEN, 

Mr. RIıcHMOND, Mr. RoyBat, Mr. 

DRINAN, Mrs. Burke of California, 

Mr, BRODHEAD, and Mr. Brown of 
California) : 

ER. 2569. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the screen- 
ing and counseling of Americans with respect 
to Tay-Sachs disease; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr, MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennessee, Mr. 
Morcan, Ms, Aszuc, Mr, FASCELL, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Price, Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD, Mr. YATRON, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Rrecie, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
FLoop, and Ms. CHISHOLM) : 

H.R. 2570. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the screen- 
ing and counseling of Americans with re- 
spect to Tay-Sachs disease; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California (for 
himself, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Vicorrro, 
Mr, SAaRBANES, Mr. MELCHER, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. SOLARz, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
YATES, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

H.R. 2571. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the screen- 
ing and counseling of Americans with re- 
spect to Tay-Sachs disease; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 2572. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to prohibit making unso- 
licited commercial telephone calls to persons 
who have indicated they do not wish to re- 
ceive such calls; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2573. A bill to require the U.S. Postal 
Service to provide postal lock boxes for cer- 
tain persons who reside in rural areas; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BADILLO: 

H.R. 2574. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide penalties for 
certain persons who employ, or who refer 
for employment, aliens who are in the United 
States illegally, to provide that certain aliens 
legally in the United States may have their 
status adjusted to that of permanent resi- 
dents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEDELL: 

H.R. 2575. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to release restrictions on 
the use of certain property conveyed to the 
city of Algona, Iowa, for airport purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

H.R. 2576. A bill to assure that an indi- 
vidual or family whose income is increased 
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social security benefits, will not, because of 
such general increase, suffer a loss of or re- 
duction in the benefits the individual or 
family has been receiving under certain Fed- 
eral or federally assisted programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
FRAZER, Mr. MEEpS, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mrs. Minx, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. MOORHEAD of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Morcan, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. Nozan, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. OBEY, Mr, OTTINGER, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. PEPPER, and 
Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS) : 

H.R. 2577. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 

Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. Marais, Mr. LITTON, 
Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. 
BONKER, Mr. WIRTH, and Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa): 

H.R. 2578. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOWEN: 

H.R. 2579. A bill to abolish the U.S. Postal 
Service, to repeal the Postal Reorganization 
Act, to reenact the former provisions of title 
39, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 2580. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CASEY (for himself, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Hays of Ohio, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. HiGHTOWER, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mrs. LLOYD of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Murpuy of New York, 
Mr. MURTHA, Mr. Nix, Mr, OBERSTAR, 
Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. RoE, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. Souarz, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. WaGGONNER, and Mr. 
YATRON) : 

H.R. 2581. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental 
housing to amortize at an accelerated rate 
the cost of rehabilitating or restoring such 
housing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R. 2582. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (relating to equal 
employment opportunity) to make certain 
changes in the procedures established for 
determining violations of the provisions of 
title VII; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CONTE (for himself, Mr. Haw- 
Kins, Mr. Rrvatpo, and Mrs. 
SCHROEDER): 

H.R. 2583. A bill to require Congressional 
approval of tariffs on petroleum imports; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H.R. 2584. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1976 for carrying out 
title VI of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2585. A bill to authorize certain fill- 
ing and construction in a portion of Upper 
New York Bay, Hudson County, N.J.; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R. 2586. A bill to extend to all unmarried 
individuals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns; and to remove rate in- 
by reason of a general increase in monthly 
equities for married persons where both are 
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employed; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 2587. A bill to provide for the coopera- 
tion between the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the States with respect to the 
regulation of surface coal mining operations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Ms. As- 
ZUG, Mr, Brown of California, Mrs. 
Burke of California, Mr. DERWINSEI, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Downey, Mr. Epwarps 
of California, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Harrinc- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts, Miss HOLTZMAN, Mr, 
HYDE, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. KocH, Mr. 
McCtory, Mr. McCioskey, Mr. Mc- 
COLLISTER, Mr. MITC BELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. MoaKiey, Mr, Near, and 
Mr. PEPPER): 

H.R. 2588. A bill to terminate age discrimi- 
nation in employment; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for himself, Mr. 
QUIE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Ror, Mr. Rous- 
SELOT, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr, STEEL- 
MAN, Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Waxman, Mr. 
WERTH, Mr. Won Pat): 

H.R. 2589. A bill to terminate age discrimi- 
nation in employment; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 2590. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt cooperative 
housing corporations, condominium manage- 
ment associations, and residential real estate 
management associations from taxation on 
certain types of income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 2591. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make parallel the ex- 
emption from lottery prohibitions granted to 
newspapers and to radio and television; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2592. A bill to repeal the earnings 
limitation of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 2593. A bill to provide joint and sur- 
vivors’ annuity benefits under private pen- 
sion plans based upon the participant’s 
vested benefit; jointly to the Committees on 
Education and Labor, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH (for himself, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Ryan, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr, Jonn L. Burton, Ms. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Brneuam, Mr, Tsoncas, Mr. La- 
Farce, Mr. Strupps, Mr, Downey, Mr. 
Epeasr, and Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land) : 

H.R. 2594. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 2595. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to waive exclusion 
and deportation for the possession of mari- 
huana, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2596. A bill to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens of the United States 
and to prevent unwarranted invasion of their 
privacy by prohibiting the use of the poly- 
graph for certain purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Srmon, Mr. 
Sovarz, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. STOKES, Mr, STRATTON, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. TSON- 
Gas, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. 
Vanix, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. CHARLES 
H., Witson of California, Ms. Jor- 
DAN, and Mr. ScHEUVER): 

H.R. 2597. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 
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By Mr. MATHIS: 

H.R, 2598. A bill to prohibit the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission from restricting 
the sale or manufacture of firearms or am- 
munition; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
BrapeMas, Mr, Won Pat, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. Brop- 
HEAD, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. Roprno, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mrs. BURKE of California, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. BONKER, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mr. McCormack, Mr. FOLEY, 
Mr. RosE, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, and Miss HOLTZMAN) : 

H.R. 2599. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training, pilot and demonstration 
projects, and comprehensive school pro- 
grams, with respect to health education and 
health problems; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr, MEEDS (for himself, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. Davis, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
Nrx, Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. 
Mixx, Mr. BoLLING, Mr, BENITEZ, 
Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. Hicks, Mr. SoLarz, 
Mr. Foro of Michigan, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr, DELLUMS, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. MrrcHett of Maryland, Mrs. 
CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. CLAY, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. MORGAN, 
Mr, DE Luco, Mr. WAxMAN, and Mr. 
LEHMAN): 

H.R. 2600. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training, pilot and demonstration 
projects, and comprehensive school 
grams, with respect to health education and 
health problems; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MEEDS (for himself, Mr. 
BucHANAN, Mr, THOMPSON, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Carr, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, and Mr, Lone of Louisi- 
ana): 

H.R. 2601. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants for 
teacher training, pilot and demonstration 
projects, and comprehensive school pro- 
grams, with respect to health education and 
health problems; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MOAELEY: 

H.R. 2602, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSHER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, Mr. AsHLEY, Mr. 
BELL, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
Escu, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr, Hernz, Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. RICH- 
MOND, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
and Mr. WHALEN): 

H.R. 2603. A bill to require in all cases 
court orders for the interception of communi- 
cations by electronic and other devices, for 
the entering of any residence, for the open- 
ing of any mail, for the inspection or pro- 
curement of certain records, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSHER (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. CoNLAN, Ms. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. HINSHAW, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, and 
Mr. THONE): 

H.R. 2604. A bill to require in all cases 
court orders for the interception of communi- 
cations by electronic and other devices, for 
the entering of any residence, for the open- 
ing of any mail, for the inspection or pro- 
curement of certain records, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOWAK: 

H.R. 2605. A bill to amend the Interna] 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage invest- 
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ments in certain economically depressed areas 
by providing an increased tax credit for in- 
vestments in certain depreciable property 
used in such areas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 2606. A bill to provide that, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1976, Memorial Day be observed on 
May 30 of each year and Veterans’ Day be ob- 
served on the 11th of November of each year; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. À 

H.R. 2607. A bill to make ayailable to vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war all benefits avail- 
able to World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2608. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that 
recipients of veterans’ pension and compen- 
sation will not have the amount of such pen- 
sion or compensation reduced because of in- 
creases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2609. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to remove the time limi- 
tation within which programs of education 
for veterans must be completed, and restore 
on behalf of certain veterans educational as- 
sistance benefits which had previously termi- 
nated; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2610. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
deductions for retirement savings shall be 
the lesser of 15 percent of the taxpayer's 
compensation or $7,500; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 2611. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to maintain and extend rural 
mail delivery service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr. DRI- 
NaN, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. Fisu, Mr. Forn of Mich- 
igan, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FULTON, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mrs, Keys, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Eru- 
BERG, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
BEARD of Rhode Island, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Moak.eyr, and Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 2612. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2613. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct certain expenses paid by him for 
special education furnished to a child or 
other minor dependent who is physically or 
mentally handicapped; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RISENHOOVER: 

H.R. 2614. A bill to amend the older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 to provide that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall buy beef and beef prod- 
ucts for donation to nutritional programs 
for the elderly during fiscal years 1975 and 
1976; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Skusrrz, and Mr. HUNGATE) : 

H.R. 2615. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
promotion of tourist travel in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSH (for himself, Mr. Am- 
BRO, Mr. Batpus, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mrs, Burke of California, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. Gaypos, 
Mr. Grarmo, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HinsHaw, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Ms. KEYES, Mr. KRUEGER, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. MOTTL, Ms. SPELLMAN, and 
Mr. Roprno) : 

H.R. 2616. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide grants to 
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States and units of local government for the 
establishment, equipping, and operation of 
emergency communications facilities to 
make the national emergency telephone 
number 911 available throughout the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSH (for himself, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. SIKES, Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN, and Mr. Young of Florida) : 

H.R. 2617. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide grants to 
States and units of local government for the 
establishment, equipping, and Operation of 
emergency communications facilities to 
make the national emergency telephone 
number 911 available throughout the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHRIVER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GoopLINc, Mrs. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. MIcHEL, and Mr. 
WHITE): 

H.R. 2618. A bill to amend the Postal Rev- 
enue and Federal salary Act of 1967 to abolish 
the Commission of Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries, to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 2619. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STARE (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr, BELL, Mr. Vanrx, Mr. MOORHEAD 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. Rees, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr, Roy- 
BAL, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. MINETA, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CHARLES 
WILSON of Texas, Mr. SoLaRrz, Ms. 
SCHROEDER, and Mr. GUDE) : 

H.R. 2620. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility of a 
national park, recreation area, or wilderness 
area in the Ridgelands east of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 2621, A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2622. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act to 
increase the per diem, transportation, and 
travel expense allowance of Farmers Home 
Administration county committeemen; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2623. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 to 
create the Disabled Eagle passport program 
under which disabled persons are admitted 
free to certain admission fee areas in na- 
tional parks and national recreation areas 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 2624. A bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the American Political Items Collectors, 
Incorporated; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2625. A bill to amend the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act to permit certain employees 
to work a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
workweek, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 2626. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, relating to Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
the United States, its territories, and pos- 
Sessions, to include privately owned prop- 
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erty; to the Committee on Public Works and 
tion. 

H.R. 2627. A bill to reduce the duty on 
aspen wood for wood particle board; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2628. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
losses from shoreline erosion shall be de- 
ductible for purposes of the individual in- 
come tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Ms. As- 
zuc, Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Bonanp, Mr. Care, Ms. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. Ep- 
GAR, Mr, ErLBERG, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Forp 
of Tennessee, Mr. FRASER, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. 
Kress, Mr. Mann, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MLLER of California, and Mr. 
MrrcHELL of Maryland) : 

HJ. Res, 175. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. PEP- 
per, Mr. QUIE, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. SAN- 
TINI, Ms, SCHROEDER, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Sorarz, Ms, SPELLMAN, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Tsoncas, and Mr. WIRTH) : 

HJ. Res. 176. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

HJ. Res. 177, Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the month of Feb- 
ruary of each year, as American History 
Month; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.J. Res, 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week of March 
30 through April 5, 1975 as National Stamp 
Collecting Week; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NOLAN (for himself and Mr. 
DICKINSON) : 

HJ. Res. 179. Joint resolution to designate 
the period February 9, 1975 through Febru- 
ary 15, 1975 as National Peanut Butter and 
Milk Week; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN; 

H.J, Res. 180. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States guaranteeing to the States the 
power to enact laws respecting the life of an 
unborn chili from the time of conception; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROUSH (for himself, Mr. 
Amero, Mr. Batpus, Mr.. Evans of 
Indiana, Mr, Grarmo, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. KRUEGER, Mr. LaFauce, Mr. MOL- 
LOHAN, Mr. MOTTL, Ms, SPELLMAN, 
and Mr. Younc of Florida): 

H. Con. Res, 89, Concurrent resolution that 
it is the sense of Congress that the United 
States and the yarious political entities there- 
of should adopt 911 as the nationwide, uni- 
form, emergency telephone number; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. 
Bapri1o, Mr. Beard of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Buovuin, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr, Conysgrs, Mr, Dopp, Mr. 
Downey, Mr. Encar, Mr. Epwarps of 
California, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. HANNAFORD, Mr. HARRINGTON, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. MAGUIRE, Ms, MEYNER, 
Mr. Miter of California, Mr. Mrr- 
CHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOFFETT, 
Mr. Rancer, Mr. RicHMoOND, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roypat, Ms. ScHROE- 
DER, and Mr, STARE) : 

H. Res. 129. Resolution requesting certain 
information regarding U.S. involvement in 
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Indochina, from the Secretary of Defense; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H, Res. 130. Resolution disapproving the 
deferral of budget authority relating to com- 
prehensive planning grants (deferral num- 
bered D75-107) which is proposed by the 
President in his special message of Novem- 
ber 26, 1974, transmitted under section 1013 
of the Impoundment Control Act of 1974; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORGAN (for himself and Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) : 

H. Res. 131. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the missing-in-action in Southeast 
Asia and the Paris Agreement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 132. Resolution for primary ex- 
penses, 94th Congress, first session for the 
Committee on Armed Services; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
and Mr, SCHULZE) : 

H. Res. 133. Resolution to require approval 
by the House of Representatives with respect 
to the fixing or adjustment of certain allow- 
ances for Members of the House; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 2629. A bill for the relief of Salvatrice 
and Giovanni Galafi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (by request) : 

H.R. 2630. A bill for the relief of Kazimierz 

Bielecki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2631. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Henrique Carlos Gibson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTISON of New York: 

H.R. 2632. A bill for the relief of Mr. Rosti- 
slay K. Benes, his wife, Ludmila Benes, and 
child Hana Benes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SYNOPSIS OF BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS INTRODUCED 


H.R. 1. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Establishes a Department of Health and 
transfers the health functions of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the Department, Establishes a national sys- 
tem of health insurance to be financed by 
payroll deductions, employer contributions, 
and tax credits. 

H.R. 2. January 14, 1975. Government Op- 
erations, Establishes a Department of Educa- 
tion within the executive department. Trans- 
fers to the Secretary of Education educa- 
tional functions now handled by various 
Federal offices including the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of Defense. 

H.R. 3. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Authorizes appropriations to 
the Department of Commerce for: (1) ac- 
quisition, construction, or reconstruction of 
ships; (2) payment of obligations incurred 
for ship operating-differential subsidy; (3) 
research and development; (4) reserve fleet; 
(5) training at the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy; (6) financial assistance to State Marine 
Schools, and (7) increases in employee salary 
and benefits. Revises the Merchant Marine 
Act to establish regional offices of the Mari- 
time Administration. 

H.R. 4. January 14, 1975. Science and 
Technology. Authorizes the Director of the 
National Science Foundation to designate 
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five universities at which coal research lab- 
oratories will be established and operated. 
Authorizes the Director to make grants to as- 
sist in the establishment of such labora- 
tories. 

Establishes a graduate fellowship program 
for study and research related to the produc- 
tion, conservation, and utilization of fuels 
and energy. 

H.R. 5. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit individuals to deduct contributions to a 
qualified fund, where the beneficiary is a de- 
pendent of the taxpayer, and where the dis- 
tributions from the fund are to be made 
only to defray the cost of room, board, and 
tuition at an institution of higher 
education. 

H.R. 6. January 14, 1975. Government Op- 
erations, Revises per diem and mileage allow- 
ances for Federal employees traveling on of- 
ficial business, 

H.R. 7. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Amends those provisions of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
relating to presumptions, attorney's fees, 
workman’s compensation benefits, other em- 
ployment, and appeals. 

Directs the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to undertake to locate in- 
dividuals likely to be eligible for black lung 
benefits under this Act, 

Establishes a Black Lung Disability Insur- 
ance Fund. Requires coal mine operators to 
pay premiums into the fund. Directs the 
Secretary of Labor to make benefit payments 
to eligible miners from the fund. 

H.R. 8. January 14, 1975. Education and La- 
bor. Amends those provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 re- 
lating to presumptions, attorney's fees, work- 
man's compensation benefits, other employ- 
ment, and appeals. 

Directs the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to undertake to locate individ- 
uals likely to be eligible for black lung bene- 
fits under this Act. 

Establishes a Black Lung Disability Insur- 
ance Fund. Requires coal mine operators to 
pay premiums into the fund. Directs the 
Secretary of Labor to make benefit payments 
to eligible miners from the fund. 

H.R. 9. January 14, 1975. Reduces multiple 
state taxation of interstate commerce by 
limiting the jurisdiction of a State to tax 
corporate net income or capital stock, to im- 
pose or require to be collected a sales or use 
tax, or to impose a gross receipts tax. Limits 
the maximum percentage of corporate in- 
come or capital attributable to a taxing ju- 
risdiction. Restricts the power of a State to 
tax the earned income of an individual where 
his domicile and his income are of different 
States. 

H.R. 10, January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Revises the regulations 
governing the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and its operation. 

Sets forth regulations with respect to the 
securities industry’s regulatory bodies and 
the national securities market system. 

H.R, 11, January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Federal 
Trade Commission Act by requiring, under 
certain circumstances, those who engage the 
services of sales representatives to provide 
indemnification to those sales representa- 
tives who have been terminated. 

H.R. 12. January 14, 1975. Public Works 
and Transportation. Sets forth the condi- 
tions under which police protection is au- 
thorized for foreign diplomatic missions. 

Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the pro- 
tective facilities of state and local govern- 
ments. 

Increases the size of the Executive Protec- 
tive Service. 

H.R. 13. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Creates the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Authority to oversee labor relations 
between Federal agencies and civilian Federal 
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employees. Enumerates unfair labor prac- 
tices and empowers the Authority to prevent 
such practices. 

Directs the Authority and the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service to pro- 
vide assistance to agencies and labor orga- 
nizations in resolving negotiation disputes. 

H.R. 14. January 14, 1975, Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. Require banks, savings 
and loan associations, and insured credit 
unions to disclose, upon request and in all 
advertising, certain information on the com- 
putation and payment of the earnings on 
savings deposits. 

Directs the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to prescrbe regulations 
to enforce the provisions of this Act. 

H.R. 15. January 14, 1975. Judiciary; 
Standards of Official Conduct. Requires 
lobbyists to: (1) register with the Federal 
Election Commission; 2) make and retain 
certain records; and (3) file reports with the 
Commission regarding their activities. 

Requires certain officials of the executive 
branch to record their communications with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act, 

H.R. 16. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes grants to assist States in 
providing high quality education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in equalizing 
educational opportunity within each State. 
Directs that States expend a portion of their 
grant in providing services to children en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools. 

H.R. 17. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the establishment 
of the Revolution’s Southernmost Battle- 
fields National Park in Florida. 

H.R. 18. January 14, 1975. Standards of 
Official Conduct. Requires lobbyists and 
other legislative agents to file with the Comp- 
troller General: (1) a notice of representa- 
tion; and (2) activity reports. 

Repeals the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R. 19. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 by authorizing additional appro- 
priations and extensions for current pro- 
grams under the Act. 

H.R. 20. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor, Amends the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 by authorizing additional appro- 
priations and extensions for current pro- 
grams under the Act. 

H.R. 21. January 14, 1975, Ways and Means. 
Creates a national system of health insur- 
ance, Establishes a Health Security Board in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to administer such health insurance 
program. 

Repeals the Medicare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and all health benefit 
plans for employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Amends various other provisions of the 
Social Security Act and the Public Health 
Services Act. 

H.R. 22. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Creates a national system of health insur- 
ance, Establishes a Health Security Board 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to administer such health insurance 
program. 

Repeals the Medicare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and all health benefit 
plans for employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Amends various other provisions of the 
Social Security Act and the Public Health 
Service Act. 

H.R. 23. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Creates a national system of health insur- 
ance, Establishes a Health Security Board in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to administer such health insurance 
program, 

Repeals the Medicare provisions of the 
Social Security Act and all health benefit 
plans for employees of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. Amends various other provisions of 
the Social Security Act and the Public Health 
Services Act. 

H.R, 24. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Establishes the Connecticut 
Historic Riverway in Massachusetts. 

H.R. 25. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Regulates surface coal mining 
operations through a permit program admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
quires applicants to meet minimum environ- 
mental protection performance standards, 
Allows States to establish surface mining 
control programs at least as stringent as 
minimum Federal standards. 

Includes provisions to fund mineral re- 
sources research programs and to provide for 
reclamation of abandoned mine sites. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to extend 
unemployment assistance to individuals left 
jobless as a result of enforcement of surface 
mining requirements, 

H.R. 26. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Regulates surface coal mining 
operations through a permit program admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior. Re- 
quires applicants to meet minimum environ- 
mental protection performance standards. 
Allows States to establish surface mining 
control programs at least as stringent as 
minimum Federal standards, 

Includes provisions to fund mineral re- 
sources research programs and to provide 
for reclamation of abandoned mine sites. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Labor to extend 
unemployment assistance to individuals left 
jobless as a result of enforcement of surface 
mining requirements. 

H.R.27. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Regulates surface coal min- 
ing operations through a permit program 
administered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Requires applicants to meet minimum en- 
vironmental protection performance stand- 
ards. Allows States to establish surface min- 
ing control programs at least as stringent 
as minimum Federal standards. 

Includes provisions to fund mineral re- 
sources research programs and to provide for 
reclamation of abandoned mine sites. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to extend 
unemployment assistance to individuals left 
jobless as a result of enforcement of surface 
mining requirements. 

H.R. 28. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Regulates surface coal min- 
ing operations through a permit program 
administered by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Requires applicants to meet minimum 
environmental protection performance stand- 
ards. Allows States to establish surface min- 
ing control programs at least as stringent as 
minimum Federal standards. 

Includes provisions to fund mineral re- 
sources research programs and to provide for 
reclamation of abandoned mine sites. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to extend 
unemployment assistance to individuals left 
jobless as a result of enforcement of surface 
mining requirements. 

H.R. 29, January 14, 1975. Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. Authorizes the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to assist 
middle income families in acquiring owner- 
ship of a home, condominium unit, or co- 
operative unit by making periodic assistance 
payments on behalf of such families during 
periods of high interest rates. 

H.R. 30. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Designates the Hells Canyon 
area in Oregon, Idaho, and Washington as 
a national recreation area and as wilderness. 
Incorporates segments of the Rapid River 
and the Snake River into the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. 

Deauthorizes the Asotin Dam Project. 

H.R.31. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Re- 
vises and codifies the Federal law relating to 
bankruptcies. Establishes the United States 
Bankruptcy Administration as an independ- 
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ent establishment of the executive branch of 
the Government to carry out various provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sets forth regulations with respect to re- 
organization of railroads. 

H.R. 32. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Re- 
vises and codifies the Federal law relating to 
bankruptcies. Sets forth regulations with re- 
spect to reorganization of railroads. 

H.R. 33. January 14, 1975. Ways and means. 
Revises the tax rates for Old-age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance and hospital insur- 
ance under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. Raises the ceiling on income taxable 
for Old-age, Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance under the Social Security Act and In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Provides that one-third of the cost of the 
Old-age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
program be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 34. January 14, 1975. Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. Authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to make repayable emergency mort- 
gage relief payments on behalf of distressed 
homeowners. 

H.R. 35, January 14, 1975. Science and 
Technology. Amends the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 to establish a sys- 
tem of State and regional environmental re- 
search centers. 

Creates an Environmental Research Cen- 
ters Coordination Board to assist the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency in developing State and regional en- 
vironmental research centers. 

H.R. 36. January 14, 1975. Science and Tech- 
nology. Establishes an Energy Conservation 
Research and Development Corporation to 
improve the efficiency of energy utilization 
by consumers. Creates an Energy Conserva- 
tion Research and Development Fund in the 
U.S. Treasury for use by the Corporation. 

H.R. 37. January 14, 1975. Science and Tech- 
nology. Authorizes appropriations to the 
Secretary of Commerce to carry out the 
Standard Reference Data Act. 

H.R. 38. January 14, 1975, Judiciary. Allows 
the attorney general of a State to bring a 
civil action under Federal antitrust laws on 
behalf of the citizens or any political sub- 
division of that State or the State itself. 

H.R. 39. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Antitrust Civil Process Act to in- 
clude written interrogatories and oral testi- 
mony within the scope of a civil investigative 
demand issued prior to the institution of any 
antitrust proceedings. Prescribes procedures 
to be followed during such investigations, 

H.R. 40. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits the importation, manufacture, sale, 
purchase, transfer, receipt, possession or 
transportation of handguns and handgun 
ammunition except as authorized by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or by members of 
the Armed Forces and law enforcement offi- 
cials. 

H.R. 41. January 14, 1975. House Adminis- 
tration. Establishes an American Folklife 
Center in the Library of Congress. 

H.R. 42. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Amends the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to require full 
disclosure of pertinent data on labels of 
foods and food products. Prohibits mislead- 
ing brand names under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

H.R. 43. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Permits Postal Service em- 
ployees to transfer to any position in the ex- 
ecutive branch for which they are qualified. 

Directs the court to receive return mail 
receipts as prima facie evidence of delivery. 

H.R. 44. January 14, 1975. Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct. Requires lobbyists and other 
legislative agents to file with the Comptroller 
General: (1) a notice of representation; and 
(2) activity reports. 
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Repeals the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. 

E.R. 45. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer the title of certain lands 
in the middie Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict in the State of New Mexico to the Dis- 
trict. 

H.R. 46, January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Establishes in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare an 
Office of Youth Camp Safety. Requires that 
Federal youth camp safety standards be de- 
veloped and enforced. 

H.R. 47. January 14, 1975, Education and 
Labor. Establishes in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare an 
Office of Youth Camp Safety. Requires that 
Federal youth camp safety standards be de- 
veloped and enforced. 

H.R. 48. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. Au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, to purchase animals and animal 
food products for use in foreign and domestic 
food relief programs. 

H.R. 49. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish national petroleum 
reserves on certain Federal lands. 

Directs the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
plore for oll and gas production on certain 
public lands in Alaska. 

HR. 50. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Directs various boards, commissions 
and councils to develop and executive pro- 
grams designed to provide private and pub- 
lic service employment to those who seek 
it. Directs the President to transmit each 
year a full employment and production plan 
to Congress. 

ER. 51. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income amounts received 
by a volunteer fireman for serving as a 
member of firefighting or rescue unit. 

H.R, 52. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises the characterization of miltary dis- 
charge certificates to provide for a “Discharge 
from Service.” Sets forth conduct calling 
for such discharge. 

Establishes procedures whereby any com- 
missioned or warrant officer may be dis- 
charged for substandard performance of duty. 

H.R. 53. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Provides Federal grants to assist 
public elementary and secondary schools to 
carry on p: designed to teach prin- 
ciples of ethics and citizenship. 

H.R. 54. January 14, 1975. Rules. Establishes 
a Joint Committee on National Security in 
the Congress. Prescribes committee com- 
position, functions and powers. 

H.R. 55. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service, Enumerates procedures to be 
followed for resolving labor disputes within 
the United States Postal Service. Prohibits 
Postal employees from being reduced in rank 
or pay because of membership in certain 
organizations or presenting a grievance to 
Congress. Requires that certain mail be de- 
livered during strikes. 

H.R. 56. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Repeals that section of the 
Postal Reorganization Act of 1970 which 
allows Postal Service employees to join or 
refrain from joining labor organizations 
without fear of penalty or reprisal. 

H.R. 57, January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Requires that labor disputes 
within the United States Postal Service by 
supervisory organizations and the Service be 
submitted to an arbitration board. 

H.R. 58. January 14, 1975, Armed Services 
Prohibits the exclusion from duty involving 
combat of women members of the Army and 
Air Force solely on the basis of sex. 

H.R. 59, January 14, 1975. Banking, Cur- 
rency, and Housing. Prohibits discrimination 
on the basis of sex or marital status against 
any party to a federally-related mortgage 
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transaction. Directs all parties to federally- 
related mortgage transactions to submit a 
report on all acts performed in connection 
with such transactions. 

H.R. 60. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Establishes a Department of Educa- 
tion within the Executive Department. 
Transfers to the Secretary of Education ed- 
ucational functions now handled by various 
Federal agencies including the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Establishes a Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Education to assure effective co- 
ordination of Federal education programs. 

H.R. 61. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Im- 
poses standards for the security, accuracy 
and confidentiality of criminal justice in- 
formation on certain criminal justice agen- 
cies. Establishes a Commission on Criminal 
Justice Information to study and collect in- 
formation concerning the handling of crimi- 
nal justice information and the compliance 
of Federal agencies with the provisions of 
this Act. 

H.R. 62. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Im- 
poses standards for the security, accuracy 
and confidentiality of criminal justice in- 
formation on certain criminal justice agen- 
cies. Establishes a Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation Systems Board to further the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

H.R. 63. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits discrimination or segregation on the 
basis of sex in any place of public accom- 
modation. Authorizes the Attorney General 
to institute suits to eliminate sex discrimi- 
nation in public facilities. Requires the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make recommendations to equalize the 
treatment of the sexes under Federal laws. 

H.R. 64. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, under the 
Public Health Service Act, to enter into con- 
tracts and make grants for the establish- 
ment and operation of voluntary Tay-Sachs 
disease screening, counseling, and informa- 
tion services. 

H.R. 65, January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Revises the Social Security Act by setting 
forth regulations with respect to administra- 
tion of supplemental security income bene- 
fits subsequent to Federal increases In such 
benefits. 

H.R. 66. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to regulate the trapping and cap- 
ture of mammals and birds on Federal lands. 
Establishes an advisory commission to rec- 
ommend to the Secretary acceptable methods 
for trapping and capture of mammals and 
birds. 

Prohibits use of unacceptable traps in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. Prescribes reg- 
ulations to prohibit the interstate shipment 
of hide, skin, feathers, or resulting products 
of the use of unacceptable traps. 

H.R. 67. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Establishes the Madrona 
Marsh National Wildlife Refuge in California 
to be administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

H.R. 68. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Re- 
quires that Federal contracts be awarded to 
the lowest qualified bidder. 

H.R. 69. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code by im- 
posing a minimum tax on individual net 
income. 

H.R. 70. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Establishes a Federal Zoo Ac- 
creditation Board to prescribe minimum op- 
erating standards for all zoos involved in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Requires 
each regulated zoo to apply to the Board for 
accreditation. 

Establishes zoo assistance programs in the 
form of federally-funded grants and loans, 

H.R. 71. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Affairs. 
Extends hospital and medical care to certain 
persons who served during World War I or 
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World War II in foreign armed forces that 
were allies of the United States. 

H.R. 72, January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Affairs, 
Extends hospital and medical care to cer- 
tain persons who served during World War I 
or World War II in foreign armed forces that 
were allies of the United States. 

H.R. 73. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Increases the contributions by 
the Federal Government to the cost of Gov- 
ernment employees’ group life and health 
benefits insurance. 

ELR. 74. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a regional national park 
in each State not now containing a national 
park. 

Directs the National Park Service to ad- 
minister, protect, and develop each park. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Transportation to 
establish demonstration mass transportation 
systems in at least three park sites, 

H.R. 75. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Amends the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act to establish a National En- 
vironmental Policy Institute to assess and 
recommend National environmental policy. 

H.R. 76. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Establishes a National Employment 
Relocation Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Establishes programs of Fed- 
eral assistance to employees who suffer em- 
ployment loss through economic disloca- 
tions, to businesses threatened with dislo- 
cation, and to affected communities. 

Requires prenotification to affected em- 
ployees and communities of dislocation of 
businesses. Provides Federal assistance for 
job placement and retraining of employees. 

H.R. 77. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Makes employees of State and po- 
litical subdivisions thereof subject to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

H.R. 78. January 14, 1975. Small Business. 
Increases the amount of capital allocated to 
the Small Business Administration lease and 
surety bond guarantees fund under the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. Authorizes 
the Small Business Administration to guar- 
antee payments due under qualified contracts 
for pollution control facilities. 

H.R. 79. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Creates the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Authority to oversee labor relations 
between Federal agencies and civilian Fed- 
eral employees. Enumerates unfair labor 
practices and empowers the Authority to pre- 
vent such practices. 

Directs the Authority and the Federal 
Mediation and Concillation Service to pro- 
vide assistance to agencies and labor orga- 
nizations in resolving negotiation disputes. 

H.R. 80. January 14, 1975. Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Authorizes the President, un- 
der the Fishermen’s Protective Act, to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to prohibit the 
bringing or the importation into the United 
States of any or all products which are the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of & coun- 
try engaging in harmful fishing operations. 

H.R. 81, January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Requires that the nomination and 
election of the President and Vice-President 
be made by direct vote of the people. Estab- 
lishes a national presidential primary elec- 
tion. 

Sets forth the conditions which must be 
met before political parties and candidates 
can participate in the national presidential 
primary election. 

Creates a National Presidential Elections 
Commission to regulate the elections required 
by this act. 

HR, 82. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Requires in Presidential Elections 
that voters be afforded at least ten hours in 
which to vote, and that polls remata upon 
until eleven p.m., eastern standard time. 

HR. 83. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to ex- 
clude from gross income amounts received 
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for Federal acquisition of the tribal lands of 
the Klamath Indian Tribe. 

H.R, 84. January 14, 1975. Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
study the feasibility of establishing the 
Desert Trail in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, California, and Arizona as a national 
scenic trail, 

H.R. 85. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Amends the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 by giving preferred status 
te public utilities with respect to bidding for 
lands leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
with any known geothermal resources po- 
tential. 

H.R. 86. January 14, 1975, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire and designate certain 
lands in Oregon as the Oregon Trail National 
Historic Site. 

H.R. 87. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Authorizes any minor who 
is a descendant of the Klamath Tribe of 
Oregon to enroll in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
residential schools. 

H.R, 88. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Requires the Secretary 
of Transportation to establish standards for 
rear-mounted automobile lighting systems 
under the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966. 

H.R. 89. January 14, 1975, Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to per- 
mit any duly registered individual eighteen 
years of age or older to produce limited 
quantities of wine for personal use without 
payment of tax. 

H.R. 90. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to repeal 
the excise tax on trucks, buses, and tractors 
and parts and accessories for such vehicles. 

H.R. 91. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Amends the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice provisions pertaining to contempt cita- 
tions, sentencing and reconsideration of cer- 
tain cases, 

H.R. 92. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Establishes a United States Agency for World 
Peace within the Department of State. Di- 
rects the agency to conduct research pertain- 
ing to causes of war and the effect of United 
States policies and programs on the prospect 
for world peace. 

H.R, 93. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Establishes a health in- 
surance benefit program under the Social 
Security Act by providing for Federal pay- 
ment of health insurance premiums on be- 
half of eligible individuals. 

Establishes a Health Insurance Advisory 
Board to develop guidelines for administer- 
ing this program. 

H.R. 94. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Establishes a program of 
national health insurance to be administered 
by the National Health Insurance Board 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

HR. 95. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice with respect to (1) apprehension and re- 
straint; (2) non-judicial punishment; (3) 
court-martial Jurisdiction ; (4) composition 
of courts-martial; (5) pre-trial procedure; 
(6) trial procedure; (7) sentences; (8) re- 
view of courts-martial; and (9) complaints 
of wrongs. 

Grants jurisdiction to the Supreme Court 
to review, by writ of certiorari, cases in the 
Court of Military Appeals. 

Establishes a special committee in the 
executive branch to study courts-martial, 
appeals and punishments. 

H.R. 96. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the establishment of a program 
of higher education tuition assistance for 
members of the National Guard and the Se- 
lected Reserve of the Ready reserve by the 
Secretary of each military department. 
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H.R. 97. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Provides survivor benefits to spouses of mem- 
bers and former members of the armed forces 
who die before becoming entitled to retired 
pay for non-regular service. 

H.R. 98. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises the method of computing years of 
service of a member of the armed forces for 
the purpose of computing retired pay. 

H.R. 99. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Lowers the age at which a member of former 
member of the armed forces becomes eligible 
for retired pay for non-regular service. 

H.R. 100, January 14, 1975, Post Office and 
Civil Service. Revises the procedure for cred- 
iting service under the National Guard Tech- 
nicians Act of 1968 for Federal employees’ 
annuities. 

H.R. 101. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Entitles participants in the Ready Reserve 
to special pay upon completion of specified 
periods of service. 

H.R. 102. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises eligibility requirements for Armed 
Forces reservists’ retired pay. 

H.R. 103. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises the computation method for armed 
forces retainer and retired pay for certain 
individuals to reflect current active duty 
pay rates. 

H.R. 104, January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Requires termination of deductions for the 
Armed Services Survivor Benefit Plan from 
retired or retainer pay when all beneficiaries 
have predeceased the retired member, 

H.R. 105. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises provisions of the Armed Forces Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan pertaining to the eligibility 
of widows under the Plan. 

H.2. 106. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Redefines “dependent” for the purposes of 
certain armed forces benefits to include fos- 
ter children. 

H.R. 107. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Revises provisions for payment by the pa- 
tient for treatment under an armed forces 
medical care plan for spouses and children. 
Extends certain armed forces medical bene- 
fits to individuals who are entitled to medi- 
care benefits under the Social Security Act. 

H.R. 108. January 14, 1975. Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. Removes the tax exempt 
status under the Internal Revenue Code of 
bank holding companies which are labor, 
agricultural, or horticultural organizations. 

HR. 109. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 by requiring the Secretary 
of Labor to recognize differences between the 
light residential construction industry and 
the heavy construction industry, 

H.R. 110. January 14, 1975. Standards of 
Official Conduct. Requires employees of the 
United States Government earning in excess 
of $18,000 per year, and candidates for elec- 
tion to certain Federal offices, to file certain 
financial information with the Comptroller 
General. 

H.R. 111. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Amends the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 by requiring that political 
committees and candidates report all political 
contributions and expenditures regardless of 
amount, 

H.R. 112. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Creates a Presidential Primaries 
Commission to coordinate State Presidential 
elections. Directs the Commission to make 
payments to States which incur expenses in 
conducting Presidential primary elections. 

ER. 113. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Sets 
forth penalties for the kidnaping of a minor 
child by a parent. 

H.R. 114. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Per- 
mits honorably discharged veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States to render 
the military salute during certain ceremonies 
concerning the flag. 

H.R. 115. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits former Fecieral employees who partici- 
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pated in a contract formulation from being 
employed, for 2 years, by anyone who has 
a direct interest in the contract. 

H.R. 116. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to develop 
community correctional facilities for use by 
Federal, State, and local governments. Estat 
lishes Federal policy groups to deal with the 
issues of standards for correctional personnel 

H.R. 117. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Sub- 
jects nationals or citizens of the United 
States who are employed by, or are members 
of, the Armed Forces to the jurisdiction of 
the United States district courts for their 
crimes committed outside the United States. 
Provides for the apprehension, restraint, re- 
moval, and delivery of such persons. 

H.R. 118. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Specifies the time allowed for psychiatric 
examination of those persons charged with 
an offense against the United States. Directs 
that an accused person who is determined 
to be mentally incompetent shall, when 
possible, be committed to the custody of 
State or local authorities for hospitalization. 

HR. 119. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Redesignates the dates for ob- 
servance of Memorial Day and Veterans Day. 

H.R. 120. January 14, 1975. Public Works. 
Directs that no State shall receive less than 
80 percent of the amount paid by that State 
into the Highway Trust Fund. 

H.R. 121, January 14, 1975. Public Works 
and Transportation. Authorizes the Architect 
of the Capitol to accept gifts of money for the 
enhancement of the Capitol Building or 
Grounds. 

H.R. 122. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Authorizes and directs the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to construct a 
Veterans’ Administration general medical 
and surgical hospital in Jacksonville, Fla. 

H.R. 123. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Authorizes and directs the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to establish a na- 
tional cemetery in Duval County, Fla. 

H.R. 124, January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means, Amends the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 by prohibiting a duty, tax, or fee from 
being imposed upon the importation of any 
crude oil, or petroleum products to adjust 
the imports of such article and its derivatives 
so that such imports will not threaten to im- 
pair the national security. 

H.R. 125. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means, Revises the eligibility requirements 
for old-age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance benefits under the Social Security Act. 

Extends coverage under the supplementary 
medical insurance program (medicare) of the 
Social Security Act to services provided by 
medical technicians and registered nurses. 

H.R. 126. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit a taxpayer to deduct as an expense 
during the taxable year expenditures for the 
purpose of making any facility owned or 
leased by the taxpayer for use in connection 
with his trade or business more usable by 
handicapped and elderly individuals. 

H.R. 127. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
‘Terminates all price-support programs for to- 
bacco. Prohibits the payment of export sub- 
sidies for the export of tobacco to any for- 
eign country. 

H.R. 128, January 14, 1975. Appropriations. 
Authorizes the President to reduce amounts 
appropriated pursuant to an appropriation 
act by an amount not to exceed 5 percent of 
the aggregate amount appropriated by such 
act. 

H.R. 129. January 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Authorizes the Administrator of General 
Services to release approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of cadmium from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile, 

H.R. 130. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 by requiring the Secre- 
tary of Labor to recognize differences be- 
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tween the light residential construction in- 
dustry and the heavy construction industry. 

H.R. 131. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Repeals the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. 

HR. 132. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Prohibits Members of Congress who 
have been defeated, or have resigned or re- 
tired, from traveling outside the United 
States at Government expense. 

H.R. 133. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Defines the term “food 
supplement” as it appears in the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Disallows the 
requirement of warning labels for and the 
limiting of ingredients in “food supple- 
ments” by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare unless such article is in- 
trinsically injurious to health in the recom- 
mended dosage. 

H.R. 134. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Prohibits the shipping 
of fur, leather, or finished products in inter- 
state of foreign commerce which come from 
any State or foreign country which has not 
banned the manufacture, sale, or use of leg- 
hold or steel jaw traps. 

H.R. 135. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Immigration and Nationality Act 
with respect to employment of aliens, ad- 
justment of alien status, and disclosure of 
aliens receiving Social Security benefits. 

H.R. 136. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Immigration and Nationality Act 
with respect to illegal entry and voluntary 
departure of certain aliens in the United 
States. 

H.R. 137. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to require the Attorney General to employ 
additional personnel to patrol the borders 
of the United States. Requires the Attorney 
General to make a feasibility study on the 
use of machine-readable identification cards 
for aliens and electronic sensing devices for 
use by the border patrol force. 

H.R. 138. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Makes 
it a crime to travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce to avoid compliance with spouse or 
child support orders. 

H.R. 139. January, 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits the shipment in interstate commerce 
of dogs intended to be used to fight other 
dogs for purposes of sport, wagering or en- 
tertainment. 

H.R. 140. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Prohibits economic or military assistance to 
any countries which the President has de- 
termined practice a consistent pattern of vio- 
lations of internationally recognized human 
rights. 

H.R. 141. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Re- 
vises the criteria and procedures for permis- 
sible interception of wire and oral commu- 
nications by the Federal Government. Re- 
quires the Attorney General to report quar- 
terly to designated House and Senate Com- 
mittees regarding interception of wire and 
oral communications, 

H.R, 142. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits any civilian or military employee of 
the United States from using the Armed 
Forces to investigate civilians. Authorizes in- 
dividual civil actions for money damages or 
injunctive relief and class actions for injunc- 
tive relief to enjoin and redress grievances 
as a result of such investigations. 

H.R.143. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
Amends the Agricultural Act of 1949 by re- 
quiring that the price support for milk be 
not less than 90 percent of its parity price. 

H.R. 144. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Requires that expenditures by the 
Federal Government shall not exceed its rev- 
enues except in time of war or national 
emergency. 

Establishes a schedule for systematic re- 
duction of the public debt. 

H.R. 145. January 14, 1975. Post Office and 
Civil Service. Requires the taking of a mid- 
decade census of population every ten years. 
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Limits the categories of information required 
in the mid-decade census. Permits any State 
or locality to request a census recount of its 
population. 

H.R. 146. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to allow a deduction for expenses paid dur- 
ing the taxable year for the education of a 
dependent attending a college or university, 
where such expenses exceed the exemption 
allowed for such dependent. 

HR. 147. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit a taxpayer to take a depreciation 
deduction for capital expenses incurred in 
connecting a sewage line from the residence 
of the taxpayer to a municipal sewage sys- 
tem. 

H.R. 148. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to allow as a deduction from gross income 
the cost of acquiring recycled solid waste ma- 
terials for manufacture by the taxpayer into 
useful raw materials or salable products. 
Permits an optional amortization deduction 
or any solid waste recycling facility acquired 
by the taxpayer. 

H.R. 149. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to permit a deduction by a taxpayer for de- 
preciation of his principal residence prop- 
erty. 

H.R. 150. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Social Security Act by 
removing the limitation upon the amount of 
outside income which an individual may 
earn while receiving Old-Age Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance benefits. 

H.R. 151. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Excludes from taxable income as de- 
fined in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
the first $1,000 of interest earned on savings 
deposits in banking institutions with in- 
vestments in residential real property. 

H.R. 152, January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to tax married and unmarried individuals at 
the same rate, and to apply the same require- 
ments for requiring a declaration of esti- 
mated income tax and for withholding in- 
come tax from wages. 

H.R. 153, January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Reyenue Code 
by entitling persons owning a homestead, 
having low income, and being sixty-five 
years of age and over to be reimbursed for 
property taxes accrued for the taxable year. 

H.R. 154. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
discrimination on the basis of sex or marital 
status. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
cation, and Welfare to pay up to 60 percent 
of the cost of commissions, boards, and ad- 
visory panels established by the States to 
study discrimination against women and the 
affirmative steps necessary to insure equality 
of opportunity for women. 

H.R. 155. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish various comprehensive child development 
programs and services, Establishes an Office 
of Child Development in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to coordinate 
and administer all comprehensive child de- 
velopment programs established by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. : 

H.R. 156. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Social Security Act by 
increasing benefits to certain married 
couples; changing the eligibility require- 
ments for certain Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance benefits; and establish- 
ing father’s insurance benefits for widowers 
with minor children. 

HR. 157. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means, Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to allow a taxpayer to deduct from gross 
income reasonable expenses incurred for the 
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care of one or more dependents. Repeals the 
allowance of such a deduction as an item- 
ized deduction from adjusted gross income. 

H.R. 158. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Prohibits denial or limi- 
tation of insurance coverage solely on the 
basis of sex or marital status. 

HR. 159. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means, Amends the Social Security Act by 
revising the eligibility requirements for di- 
vorced women for wife’s or widow's Old-Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance benefits. 

H.R. 160. January 14, 1975. Government 
Operations. Prohibits any instrumentality of 
the United States from using any title as a 
prefix to a person’s name which has the 
effect of indicating the marital status of such 

rson. 

H.R. 161, January 14, 1975. Government 
Operations. Grants child care centers status 
as educational institutions, under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, for the purpose of permitting 
donations of surplus Federal property for 
their use, 

H.R. 162. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Crime Control Act of 1973 by 
establishing a National Center for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Rape to conduct a 
continuing study, evaluation, and investiga- 
tion of rape. 

H.R. 163, January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into a cooperative 
agreement to preserve for the public the 
Sewall-Belmont House, located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Designates the property 
iat Sewall-Belmont National Historic 

H.R, 164. January 14, 1975. Armed Sery- 
ices. Includes family planning services, sup- 
plies and counseling among the medical 
services provided to members of the Armed 
Forces. 

H.R. 165, January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the supplementary security 
income provisions of the Social Security 
Act by: (1) authorizing emergency and 
temporary grants; (2) eliminating the third- 
party payee requirement for certain recipi- 
ents; (3) revising the method of determin- 
ing income for the purposes of the program; 
(4) revising certain eligibility requirements; 
(5) authorizing cost-of-living increases in 
benefits; (6) entitling recipients to food 
stamps on a permanent basis; and (7) en- 
titling recipients to a hearing on State ac- 
tions concerning claims for social services. 

H.R. 166. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to pro- 
hibit discrimination on the basis of affec- 
tional or sexual preference. 

H.R. 167. January 14, 1975. Armed Serv- 
ices, Prohibits the use of Federal funds for 
weather modification activities as weapons 
of war. 

H.R. 168. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Prohibits further expenditure of funds for 
U.S. military involvement in Indochina, 

Directs the withdrawal from Indochina 
of all U.S. military and paramilitary per- 
sonnel. 

H.R. 169. January 14, 1975. Government 
Operations. Amends the Privacy Act of 1974 
by eliminating various exemptions now con- 
tained in the act and by revising the pro- 
vision dealing with an individual's right to 
request corrections in files pertaining to 
him. 

H.R, 170. January 14, 1975, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Makes it a violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act for any 
retailer to increase the price of a consumer 
commodity after the retailer has marked 
the price on that item. 

Authorizes the Federal Trade Commission 
to issue a cease and desist order and to order 
the restitution of moneys received by a 
retailer in violation of this act. 

H.R. 171. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits the interception of certain communi- 
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cations uniess all parties to be intercepted 
communication consent. 

H.R. 172. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
hibits Congress or any court, grand jury or 
administrative body from requiring the dis- 
closure of information or the sources of in- 
formation procured by persons connected 
with or employed by the news media, 

H.R. 173. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Makes additional immigrant visas available 
for immigrants from certain foreign coun- 
tries. 

H.R. 174. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Directs the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to initiate and carry out a special 
psychiatric, psychological, and counseling 
program for Vietnam veterans and their de- 
pendents who are experiencing psychological 
problems as the result of the active military 
service performed by the veteran. 

HR. 175. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Social Security Act to 
eliminate deductibles and co-insurance fees 
under Medicare. Extends Medicare supple- 
mentary medical insurance coverage to in- 
clude eye and dental care, hearing aids, all 
prosthetic devices, drug and immunizations, 

Amends the Internal Revenue Code to 
eliminate hospital insurance taxes. 

Amends the Social Security Act to elimi- 
nate Medicare taxes and premiums. 

H.R. 176. January 14, 1975. Government 
Operations. Establishes a Department of the 
Elderly. Abolishes the Administration on Ag- 
ing created under the Older Americans Act. 
Transfers all duties of the Administration to 
the Secretary of the Elderly. 

HR. 177. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Social Security Act to 
prohibit the imposition of any cost sharing, 
enroliment fee or similar charge on any in- 
dividual participating in a State medical as- 
sistance program. 

H.R. 178. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Exclude general and cost-of-living 
increases in Old Age, Survivors and Disabil- 
ity Insurance from being considered income 
ior the purposes of determining an individ- 
ual’s eligibility for public assistance, food 
stamps, food distribution programs, public 
housing or rent or mortgage subsidies. 

H.R. 179. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Amends the Internal Revenue Code to permit 
a taxpayer who has attained the age of sixty- 
two to take a credit against his income tax 
for real property taxes paid by him, or for 
the amount of his rent constituting such 
taxes, 

H.R. 180. January 14, 1975. Ways and Means, 
Amends the Social Security Act to allow Fed- 
eral officers and employees to elect coverage 
under Old-Age, Survivors and Disability In- 
surance, 

H.R. 181, January 14, 1975. Ways and Means. 
Revises eligibility requirements and the por- 
tion of income to be paid for coupons under 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

HR. 182. January 14, 1975. Government 
Operations. Establishes a Cabinet Committee 
for Asian American Affairs to help assure 
that Federal and other programs are pro- 
viding the assistance needed by Asian Amer- 
icans, Creates an Advisory Council on Asian 
Americans to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and to investigate 
such areas of possible discrimination against 
Asian Americans as the Committee may spec- 
ify. 

H.R. 183. January 14, 1975. Housing, Bank- 
ing and Currency. Establishes the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
a corporation independent of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

Establishes a  presidentially-appointed 
Board of Trustees to govern the Federal Say- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Revises various administrative procedures 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

HR. 184. January 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Amends the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 by in- 
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creasing the terms of office of officers of local 
labor unions. 

H.R. 185. January 14, 1975. House Adminis- 
tration. Provides that the proceedings of the 
national encampments of certain veterans’ 
groups shall be printed as House documents. 

H.R. 186. January 14, 1975. Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce, Defines the term “food 
supplement” as it appears in the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Disallows the 
requirement of warning labels for, and the 
limiting of, ingredients in “food supple- 
ments” by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare unless such article is intrinsi- 
eally injurious to health in the recommended 
dosage. 
H.R. 187. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Makes additional immigrant visas available 
for immigrants from certain foreign coun- 
tries. 

E.R. 188. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to reimburse 
law enforcement officers for costs incurred by 
such officers in civil actions arising out of the 
performance of official duties on condition 
that the law enforcement officer prevail in 
such civil action. 

H.R. 189. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. Estab- 
lishes a Federal minimum death and dis- 
memberment benefit to be paid to Federal, 
State, or local law enforcement, corrections 
and firefighting personnel or their surviving 
dependents. 

H.R. 190. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Amends the Immigration and Nationality Act 
with respect to regulations for issuing visas 
to nonimmigrant aliens. 

H.R. 191. January 14, 1975. Veterans Af- 
fairs. Entitles veterans of the Mexican border 
period or of World War I and their widows 
and children to pensions on the same basis 
as veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and their widows and children. Increases the 
pension rate for these veterans and their 
survivors. 

H.R. 192. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Authorizes the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to recognize representatives of 
such organizations as he may approve in 
the preparation, presentation, and prosecu- 
tion of claims under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

H.R. 193. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue code 
to allow an individual to deduct certain 
amounts paid during the taxable year to an 
institution of higher education in connec- 
tion with the education of any child for 
whom he could claim an exemption. 

HR. 194. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to exclude from gross income a certain 
amount received during the taxable year as 
an annuity, pension or other retirement bene- 
fit by an individual or married couple. 

H.R. 195. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to tax unmarried individuals at the same rate 
as married individuals filing jointly, and to 
apply the same requirements for requiring a 
declaration of estimated income tax and for 
withholding income tax from wages. 

H.R. 196. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to exclude from income interest earned on 
any deposit or withdrawable account in a 
savings institution. 

H.R. 197. January 14, 1975. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Establishes a fishery zone 
contiguous with the territorial sea of the 
United States having a limit of two hundred 
miles beyond the inner limit of the territorial 
sea. 

H.R. 198. January 14, 1975. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Authorizes and directs 
the Governor of the Canal Zone to proceed 
with work to change the lock and anchorage 
capacities of the Panama Canal. 

Establishes a Presidential-appointed Pana- 
ma Canal Advisory and Inspection Board to 
supervise all efforts of the Governor of the 
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Canal Zone in making changes to the Panama 
Canal. 

H.R. 199. January 14, 1975. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Authorizes and directs the 
construction of two bridges across the Pana- 
ma Canal, with related approaches and con- 
necting roads. 

H.R. 200. January 14, 1975. Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Establishes a contiguous 
fishery zone beyond the territorial sea of the 
United States. Extends United States juris- 
diction to anadromous fish wherever they 
may range in the oceans except to the terri- 
torial water or fishery zone of another coun- 
try. 
Directs the Secretary of State to negotiate, 
and review, treaties to promote the purposes 
of this Act. 

H.J. Res. 1. January 14, 1975. Extends the 
time within the President must submit the 
Budget message for fiscal 1976 and the Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress. 

HJ. Res. 2. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution: 
(1) to prohibit compelling attendance in 
schools other than the one nearest a students 
residence, and (2) to insure equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all students. 

HJ. Res. 3. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to require the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President and to empower 
the Congress to establish the nomination 
procedures for these offices. 

HJ. Res, 4. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Establishes the United States Court of Ethics 
to hear complaints of unethical conduct in 
Government service. Empowers governmen- 
tal branches and agencies to discipline offi- 
cers, members, or employees upon a deter- 
mination by the Court of unethical conduct. 
Requires the Court of Ethics to send a copy 
of its findings to the Attorney General of 
the United States where unlawful conduct 
is probable. 

H.R. Res. 5. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
limiting appropriations to the amount of 
revenues, except during a national emer- 
gency. Imposes a plan for the repayment of 
the national debt. 

HJ. Res. 6. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to establish an age limit and a single six- 
year term for the President. 

HJ. Res. 7. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to establish an age limit and a single six- 
year term for the President. 

HJ. Res 8. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
allowing prayer in public buildings. 

HJ. Res. 9. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to require that the appropriations of the 
United States shall not exceed its revenues. 

H.J. Res. 10. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
allowing prayer in public buildings. 

H.J. Res. 11. January 14, 1975. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates November 11 
as “Veterans Day.” 

H.J. Res. 12. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
requiring representation of the District of 
Columbia in the Congress. 

H.J. Res. 13. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Requires the Watergate Special Prosecution 
Force to publish a public report on all in- 
formation it has concerning any involvement 
of Richard M. Nixon in offenses against the 
United States. 

H.J. Res. 14. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to forbid surface mining operations 
on public lands, and underground mining in 
national forests. 

HJ. Res. 15. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes ‘an amendment to the Consitution 
lowering the age requirements for Congres- 
sional membership. 
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H.J. Res. 16. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
requiring Federal judges to be renominated 
by the Senate every ten years. 

H.J. Res. 17. January 14, 1975. Rules. 
Creates a select joint committee of Congress 
to investigate methods to simplify Federal 
income tax return forms. 

H.J. Res. 18. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
(1) requiring that candidates of political 
parties for President and Vice President be 
nominated at a primary election by direct 
popular vote, and (2) altering procedures of 
nomination. 

H.J. Res. 19. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to require that the appropriations of the 
United States shall not exceed its revenues. 

H.J. Res. 20. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
permitting voluntary prayer in public places. 
Allows reference to a Supreme Being in pub- 
lic or governmental activities. 

HJ. Res, 21. January 14, 1975. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates November 11 
as “Veterans Day.” 

H.J. Res. 22. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to require that candidates for President and 
Vice President be nominated and elected 
by direct popular vote. 

HJ. Res. 23. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing personal income, estate, and gift 
taxes and prohibiting the government from 
engaging in business in competition with its 
citizens. 

H.J. Res. 24. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to prohibit the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution to empower any official or court 
of the United States to order that funds be 
used or withheld to promote involuntary 
busing of students. 

HJ. Res. 25. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
allowing prayer in public buildings. 

H.J. Res, 26. January 14, 1975. Proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
a public school student from being assigned 
to, or required to attend, a particular school. 

HJ. Res. 27. January 14, 1975. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Authorizes the President 
to designate the week beginning on the last 
Monday in September as “Youth Apprecia- 
tion Week”. 

E.J. Res. 28. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Prescribes regulations governing im- 
plementation of the Social Security Act re- 
lating to the administration of social serv- 
ices and Federal financial participation. 

H.J. Res. 29. January 14, 1975. Armed Serv- 
ices. Repeals the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967. 

H.J. Res. 30. January 14, 1975. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Designates August 26 as 
“Women’s Equality Day.” 

H.J. Res. 31. January 14, 1975. Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish national petroleum 
reserves on certain public lands of the United 
States. 

H.J. Res. 32. January 14, 1975. Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Amends the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967 by authorizing 
the President to prohibit the importation of 
any products of countries engaging in harm- 
ful fishing operations. 

Directs the Secretary of Commerce to de- 
termine whether such sanctions should now 
be invoked. 

H.J. Res. 33. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
enabling naturalized citizens to be eligible 
for the office of President. 

HJ. Res. 34. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Requires the Secretary of State to 
inform Congressional committees of the 
status of any negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments regarding any debt owed to the 
United States Government. 
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Declares that no such debt shall be can- 
celed, renegotiated, rescheduled, or settled 
in a manner inconsistent with the original 
legislative authorization as amended. 

HJ. Res. 35. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to require the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice-President. 

H.J. Res. 36. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
which authorizes the President or the Speaker 
of the House to determine a surtax rate to 
be applied to the income tax at times when 
estimates of Federal expenditures exceed esti- 
mates of Federal receipts. 

H.J. Res. 37. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution: 
(1) requiring that candidates of political 
parties for President and Vice President be 
nominated at a primary election by direct 
popular vote, and (2) altering procedures of 
nomination. 

HJ. Res. 38. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the direct popular election of 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

H.J. Res. 39. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
to vest the Congress with the power to dis- 
approve reprieves and pardons granted by 
the President. 

HJ. Res. 40. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Requires the Secretary of State to 
inform Congressional committees of the 
status of any negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments regarding any debt owed to the 
United States Government. 

Declares that no such debt shall be can- 
celed, renegotiated, rescheduled, or settled 
in a manner inconsistent with the original 
legislative authorization as amended. 

H.J. Res, 41. January 14, 1975. Judiciary. 
Proposes an amendment to the Constitution: 
(1) to extend the rights of due process and 
equal protection to persons from the moment 
of conception, and (2) to prohibit depriving 
a person of life on account of age, illness, or 
incapacity. 

H.J. Res. 42. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit a public school student from being 
assigned to, or required to attend, a particu- 
lar school. 

H.J. Res. 43. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the direct popular election of 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

H.J. Res. 44. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution to 
require reconfirmation of Federal judges 
every eight years by the Senate. 

H.J. Res. 45. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Re- 
stores citizenship posthumously to General 
Robert E. Lee. 

H.J. Res. 46. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution: 
(1) to prohibit any grand jury from return- 
ing presentments or indictments, and (2) to 
provide that a statement of charges signed 
by a Government attorney is required to hold 
any person for a crime against the United 
States. 

H.J. Res. 47. Jan. 14, 1975. Armed Services. 
Authorizes increased production of petro- 
leum from Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve 
for sale to oil refineries. 

H.J. Res. 48. Jan. 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Authorizes and requests the President 
to call a White House Conference on the 
Handicapped. 

H.J. Res. 49. Jan. 14, 1975. Education and 
Labor. Prohibits the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from revising the method of calculat- 
ing the Consumer Price Index under certain 
circumstances until such revision is approved 
by the Senate or House of Representatives. 

H.J. Res. 50. Jan. 14, 1975. Judiciary. Pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the direct popular election of 
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the President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

H. Con. Res. 1. January 14, 1975. Requires 
that the Congress assemble to receive a com- 
munication from the President. 

H. Con. Res. 2. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that the President: (1) continue American 
nonrecognition of the absorption of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania by the Soviet Union, 
and (2) should raise in the United Nations 
the question of forced incorporation of these 
nations. 

H. Con. Res. 3. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that: (1) the United States delegation to 
the European Security Conference should 
not agree to the annexation of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania by the Soviet Union, and 
(2) it should remain the policy of the Unit- 
ed States not to recognize such annexation. 

H. Con. Res. 4. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the President take the steps necessary to 
place the question of human rights viola- 
tions in the Soviet occupied Ukraine on the 
agenda of the United Nations. 

H. Con. Res. 5. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Directs the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library to procure a statue of 
Christopher Columbus and cause it to be 
placed in the Capitol. 

H. Con. Res. 6. January 14, 1975. Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Declares it the 
sense of Congress that: (1) films and broad- 
casts should not defame, steoreotype, ridi- 
cule, demean, or degrade ethnic, racial, and 
religious groups, and (2) the motion pic- 
ture and broadcasting industries develop 
standards for the portrayal of these groups, 
and (3) the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees shall establish such standards if 
these industries fail to do so. 

H. Con. Res. 7. January 14, 1975. Banking, 
Currency and Housing. Declares it the sense 
of Congress that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury direct the Commission of Public Debt 
to make available to veteran's organizations 
lists of veterans owning unclaimed United 
States savings bonds. 

H. Con. Res. 8. January 14, 1975. Public 
Works and Transportation. Declares it the 
sense of Congress that the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency not 
establish a system of priorities with respect 
to reimbursement of construction costs of 
water pollution control facilities under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

H. Con. Res. 9. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares a 36-month moratorium on 
foreign aid appropriations economic develop- 
ment. 

H. Con. Res. 10. January 14, 1975. Govern- 
ment Operations. Prohibits the authoriza- 
tion of new previously unfunded spending 
programs for a period of 6 months. 

H. Con. Res. 11. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that: (1) the U.S. delegation to the Euro- 
pean Security Conference should not agree 
to the annexation of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union, and (2) it 
should remain the policy of the United States 
not to recognize such annexation. 

H. Con. Res. 12. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the United States, through the Department 
of the Treasury, shall require the repayment 
of longstanding debts of a delinquent nature 
by foreign countries. 

H. Con. Res. 13. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Directs the Joint Committee 
on the Library to procure a statute of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and place it in the 
Capitol. 

H. Con. Res. 14. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, shall require the re- 
payment of longstanding debts of a delin- 
quent nature by foreign countries. 
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H. Con. Res. 15. January 14, 1975. Post 
Office and Civil Service. Requests the Presi- 
dent to proclaim July 16 through 22 as 
“United States Space Week.” 

H. Con. Res. 16. January 14, 1975. House Ad- 
ministration. Directs the Joint Committee 
on the Library to procure a statute of Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and place it in the 
Capitol. 

H. Con, Res. 17. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, shall require the re- 
payment of longstanding debts of a delin- 
quent nature by foreign countries. 

H. Con. Res. 18. January 14, 1975. Rules. 
Establishes a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Central Intelligence to make continuing 
studies of intelligence activities and prob- 
lems relating to the gathering of intelligence 
affecting the national security and of its 
coordination and utilization by various de- 
partments. 

H. Con, Res. 19. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs, Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the President: (1) impress upon the Soviet 
Government the concern of the American 
people regarding the intimidation of those 
within the Soviet Union who do not adhere 
to the prevailing ideology, and (2) call upon 
the Soviet Government to permit the free ex- 
pression of ideas and free emigration. 

H. Con. Res. 20. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. States that it is the sense of the 
Congress that the United States Government 
do nothing to compromise the freedom of the 
Republic of China. 

H. Con. Res. 21. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Directs the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library to procure a statute of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and place it in the 
Capitol. 

H. Con. Res. 22. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Directs the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library to procure a statute of 
Christopher Columbus and cause it to be 
Placed in the Capitol. 

H. Con. Res. 23. Jannary 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Authorizes the printing as a 
House document the “Constitution de los 
Estados Unidos de America 1789”, published 
by the Organization of American States. 

H. Con. Res, 24. January 14, 1975. Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Declares it the 
sense of Congress that: (1) films and broad- 
casts should not defame, stereotype, ridicule, 
demean, or degrade ethnic, racial, and re- 
ligious groups, (2) the motion picture and 
broadcasting industries develop standards 
for the portrayal of these groups, and (3) 
the appropriate Congressional committees 
shall establish such standards if these in- 
dustries fail to do so. 

H. Con. Res. 25. January 14, 1975. Veterans’ 
Affairs. Requires immediate Congressional 
action regarding pending legislation on cer- 
tain needs of Vietnam veterans. 

H. Con. Res. 26. January 14, 1975. Ways 
and Means. States that it is the sense of the 
Congress that the Internal Revenue Service 
reassess the present tax deduction for busi- 
ness use of an automobile. 

H. Con. Res. 27. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Directs the reprinting of the 
“Compilation of the Housing and Commun- 
ity Development Act of 1974”, 

H. Con. Res. 28. January 14, 1975. Judi- 
ciary. Calls a convention to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

H. Con. Res. 29. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the President take steps: (1) to urge free 
expression and the exercise of religion within 
the Soviet Union, (2) to urge an end to dis- 
crimination against religious minorities 
there, (3) to demand that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment permit emigration, and (4) to raise 
in the United Nations the question of Soviet 


violation of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 
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H. Con. Res. 30. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the Holy Crown of Saint Stephen remain in 
the United States at this time. 

H, Con. Res. 31. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the President take the steps necessary to 
place the question of human rights violations 
in the Soviet occupied Ukraine on the agenda 
of the United Nations. 

H. Con. Res. 32. January 14, 1975. House 
Administration. Authorizes the printing as a 
House document the “Constitucion de los 
Estados Unidos de America 1789,” published 
by the Organization of American States. 

H. Con. Res. 33. January 14, 1975. Rules. 
Establishes a joint Congressional committee 
to conduct an investigation of the United 
States Postal Service. 

H. Con. Res. 34. January 14, 1975. Banking, 
Currency and Housing. Requests the Presi- 
dent, under the Credit Control Act, to direct 
the Federal Reserve Board to channel exten- 
sions of credit: (1) toward capital invest- 
ment, housing, State and local governments, 
and small business, and (2) away from spec- 
ulative enterprises and anti-competitive ac- 
quisitions, 

H. Con. Res. 35. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
the United States, through the Department 
of the Treasury, shall require the repayment 
of longstanding debts of a delinquent nature 
by foreign countries. 

H. Con. Res. 36. January 14, 1975. Appro- 
priations. Limits all appropriations for fiscal 
year 1976 to amounts below 1975 appro- 
priations. 

H. Con. Res. 37. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress that 
tne President should: (1) initiate negotia- 
tions to prevent the resumption of Turkish 
opium production, and (2) if such negotia- 
tions are unsuccessful, terminate assistance 
to Turkey under the Federal Assistance Act. 

H. Con. Res. 38. January 14, 1975. Ways and 
Means. Requests the President: (1) to end 
United States dependence on oil imports, 
and (2) to encourage research increasing 
oil supplies, devising new transportation 
systems, and exploiting other energy sources. 

H. Con. Res. 39. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, shall require the re- 
payment of longstanding debts of a delin- 
quent nature by foreign countries. 

H. Con. Res. 40. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Declares it the sense of Congress 
that the United States, through the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, shall require the re- 
payment of longstanding debts of a delin- 
quent nature by foreign countries. 

H. Con. Res. 41. January 14, 1975. Foreign 
Affairs. Urges the President to request the 
Soviet Union to release Valentyn Moroz and 
Leonid Plyushch from prison and allow them 
to emigrate. 

H. Con, Res. 42. January 14, 1975. Science 
and Technology. Declares it the sense of 
Congress that the Federal Government elim- 
inate the use of animals in research to the 
extent feasible. 

H. Res. 1. January 14, 1975. Specifies the 
persons chosen to serve as clerk, Sergeant 
at Arms, Doorkeeper, Postmaster and Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 2. January 14, 1975. Informs the 
Senate that a quorum of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has assembled. Declares the elec- 
tion of the Speaker and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 3. January 14, 1975. Authorizes the 
appointing of a committee to inform the 
President that a quorum of each House has 
assembled. 

H. Res. 4. January 14, 1975. Instructs the 
Clerk to inform the President of the persons 
elected as the Speaker and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 
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H. Res. 5. January 14, 1975. Amends the 
Rules of the House of Representatives alter- 
ing the structure, functions and proceedings 
of various Committees. Prohibits employ- 
ment discrimination by Members and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives. 

H. Res. 6. January 14, 1975. Designates six 
minority employees under the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929. 

H. Res. 7. January 14, 1975. Stipulates the 
daily meeting hour of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H. Res. 8. January 14, 1975. Authorizes the 
Speaker, or a deputy named by him, to ad- 
minister the oath of office to Wilbur D. Mills, 

H. Res, 9. January 14, 1975. Defines the 
powers and procedures of the House of Rep- 
resentatives regarding documentary evidence 
in its control and possession which is re- 
quested by any court. 

H. Res. 10. January 14, 1975. Authorizes the 
payment or reimbursement of staff ac- 
companying Members-elect at organizational 
caucuses and conferences. 

H. Res. 11. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of Congress that the 
President should (1) declare that the United 
States will not be the first to use nuclear 
weapons in any conflict, and (2) encourage 
other nations to issue similar declarations. 

H. Res. 12. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of Congress that nuclear 
stockpiles of the United States and the So- 
viet Union be reduced as part of the Viadivo- 
stok agreement. 

H. Res. 13. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of Congress that the 
President (1) initiate active negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on a ban on all nuclear 
test explosions, (2) encourage other nations 
to refrain from nuclear testing, and (3) 
declare a moratorium on nuclear test ex- 
plosions, 

H. Res. 14. January 14, 1975. Post Office 
and Civil Service. Requests the President to 
declare January 22 of each year as Ukrainian 
Independence Day. 

H. Res. 15. January 14, 1975. Rules. Estab- 
lishes the Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations to study the captive non-Russian 
nations with respect to conditions in these 
countries and the peaceful processes by 
which the United States can assist them. 

H. Res. 16. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Establishes a John W. McCormack, 
Senior, Intern Program. Authorizes each 
Member of the House of Representatives to 
hire two additional employees for such pro- 


gram. 

H. Res. 17. January 14, 1975. Rules. Revises 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to prohibit roll call or quorum call by 
electronic device whenever the House of Rep- 
resentatives has entered into special orders 
after the close of the legislative program 
and business. 

H. Res. 18. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the length of terms chair- 
men of standing committees may serve. 

H. Res. 19. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Requests the President to express the con- 
cern of the United States Government for 
the safety and freedom of Valentyn Moroz. 

H. Res. 20. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Requires that fixing or adjusting 
of allowances of members of the House of 
Representatives be approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

H. Res. 21. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the President direct the rep- 
resentative to the United Nations to call upon 
that organization to request the United King- 
dom to restore certain civil liberties in North- 
ern Ireland. 

H. Res. 22. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives to 
create the Committee on the Environment. 
Specifies the jurisdiction of the Committee. 
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H. Res. 23. January 14, 1975, Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the United States should re- 
tain sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
Panama Canal Zone, 

H. Res. 24. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs, 
Declares it the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the United States should 
retain sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

H. Res. 25. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
with respect to procedures for appropriations 
measures. 

H. Res. 26. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that investments in agricultural 
research and technology be made for the pur- 
pose of increasing food production. 

H. Res. 27. January 14, 1975, House Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes the voluntary with- 
holding of Maryland, Virginia, and District of 
Columbia income taxes in the case of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
certain legislative employees who are subject 
to such Income tax. 

H. Res, 28. January 14, 1975. Foreign Affairs. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the United States Govern- 
ment should seek agreements with other na- 
tions prohibiting weather modification as 4 
weapon. 

H. Res, 29, January 14, 1975. Rules. Estab- 
lishes a House Select Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence to study the relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the intelligence com- 
munity, 

H. Res. 30. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration. Creates a senior citizen intern pro- 
gram in the House of Representatives. Au- 
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thorizes each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to hire two additional employ- 
ees for such program. 

H. Res. 31, January 14, 1975. Rules. Creates 
a select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to study the shortages of materials 
and natural resources affecting the United 
States. 

H. Res. 32. January 14, 1975. Rules. Creates 
a select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to study the ramifications of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions on 
abortion. 

H. Res. 33. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives by 
requiring that reports accompanying public 
bills contain estimates of the costs, to both 
public and private sectors, of carrying out 
the measure. 

H. Res. 34. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives to 
require that measures concerning the immi- 
gration or naturalization of any individual 
be accompanied by a statement that the 
Member introducing such measure has not 
received compensation therefor. 

H. Res. 35. January 14, 1975. House Admin- 
istration, Creates a senior citizen intern pro- 
gram in the House of Representatives. Au- 
thorizes each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to hire two additional employees 
for such program. 

H. Res. 36. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that investments in agricultural 
research and technology be made for the 
purpose of increasing food production, 

H. Res. 37. January 14, 1975. Rules. Amends 
the Rules of the House of Representatives to 
establish a Select Committee on Energy to 
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conduct studies of development, application, 
use, and control of all forms of energy. 

H. Res. 38. January 14, 1975. Foreign Af- 
fairs. Declares it the sense of the House 
of Representatives that: (1) the President 
assess the famine in Africa and Asia, (2) the 
President make recommendations to Con- 
gress regarding alleviation of this situation, 
and (3) that the Congress give priority to 
such recommendations. 

H. Res. 39. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that investments in agriculture 
research and technology be made for the 
purpose of increasing food production. 

H. Res. 40. January 14, 1975. Foreign Af- 
fairs. Declares it the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the United States 
should retain sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Panama Canal Zone. 

H. Res, 41. January 14, 1975. Agriculture. 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Secretary of Agriculture 
rescind the proposed food stamp regulations. 

H. Res. 42. January 14, 1975. Agriculture, 
Declares it the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Secretary of Agriculture 
rescind the proposed food stamp regulations, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. MORGAN presented a petition of resi- 
dents of the 22d District of Pennsylvania, 
expressing support for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States with re- 
spect to the offering of prayer in public 
buildings, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EFFECT OF PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 
ON THE ELDERLY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s program to cut 
Federal spending is aimed at those who 
can least afford reductions in Govern- 
ment assistance—the elderly. 

Rather than cut foreign aid, military 
assistance to Southeast Asia, and the 
$100 billion defense budget, President 
Ford is advocating a 5-percent ceiling 
on social security increases, a cut in the 
food stamp program, and a reduction in 
medicare programs—all of which would 
adversely affect those who are already 
living on meager incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who benefit 
from the social security, food stamp, and 
medicare programs have earned the 
right to live with dignity and peace of 
mind. They have served this Nation and 
built it through hard work, loyal efforts, 
and tax dollars, and they deserve no less 
than the very best that we can offer. 

The members of the Torrance Adult 
Club in Torrance, Calif., have written to 
me expressing the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s cutbacks on their lives. This clear 
and concise letter, I am sure, reflects 
the views of not only this segment of our 
society, but also the thoughts of millions 
of Americans who sincerely care about 


the plight of the elderly in our country 
today. 

At this point, I include in the Recorp 
the letter from the Torrance Adult Club. 
The president of this organization is 
Angeline Comorre; the vice president is 
Sidney Cole; and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer is Frances Bryant. 

The letter follows: 

TORRANCE, CALIF. 
January 24, 1975, 
Hon. GLENN ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: On þe- 
half of the Torrance Adult Club, Torrance, 
California, I wish to inform you that the en- 
tire membership, over three hundred strong, 
concurs with your view concerning President 
Ford’s attempt to hold federally-controlled 
pension and social security increases to 5% 
in 1975. 

In his plan to cut Federal spending by $4.56 
billion, it seems that President Ford is bent 
on reducing the living standard of the elderly 
to a bare minimum. Now he wants to cut the 
food stamp program also, by $325 million. 
Does he not realize what it would do to those 
receiving food stamps? It would force many 
out of the stamp program and force them to 
pay the inflated prices which they can ill 
afford. It would reduce their already Insuffi- 
cient income and those least capable of cop- 
ing with inflation, The food stamp cut-back 
is due to become effective March 1st. We hope 
that you and your colleagues in Congress 
will block it. 

The elderly also are worried by the $465 
million reduction in Medicare expenses by 
requiring the elderly to pay more, The pro- 
posed reform would raise the deductible to 
$67 in 1975 for physicians and other services 


under Part B; under Part A, the deductible 
would rise to $92, and a $750 limit would be 
placed on maximum cost-sharing. This would 
reflect the 11 per cent cash benefit increases 
in 1974. Any increases the elderly would re- 
ceive in their social security benefits, would 
force them to use the cost-of-living increase 
to pay a greater share of their medical bills. 
Thus ‘the government giveth, and the govern- 
ment taketh away. 

Apparently President Ford is not aware of 
the problems of the elderly, and what effect 
inflation is having on them. It appears that 
he has lost all consideration and respect for 
the senior citizens of our country. 

If President Ford were made to live on a 
Social Security Income for six months, per- 
haps he would not be so quick to suggest 
reforms that will strip our oldsters of a dig- 
nified standard of living. 

If I had written directly to President Ford, 
I am not sure he would have seen my mes- 
sage. Therefore, we are all depending on you, 
Mr. Anderson, to let us be heard, and to let 
President Ford know that his proposals are 
totally unacceptable to the Senior Citizens 
of the Torrance Adult Club, and, I venture 
to say, in the entire United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

Angeline Comorre, President; Sidney 
Cole, Vice President; Frances Bryant, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Helen M. Clark- 
son, Earl Elyea, Anna Lucile Ander- 
son, Sophie R. Rogers, Mrs. Margaret 
Wiesner, Claude E. Anderson, Larry 
Ihde, Fred Bauchwitz, Lillian Middle- 
ton, Corrine Ernwein, Frank & Lil 
Fehring, May Roller, John M. Roller, 
Ralph Gillespie, Emile, Ernwein, Max- 
well Snyder, Don Ragazzo, Ruth Cox, 
Lysle Amici, Rose Oster, M. Webb, 
Vivian Cypoutte, Flo Buchanan, Char- 
lotte Rubin, Flo French, Josephine 
Gick, Marian C. Nichols, and Charles 
A. Fulton. 
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INFLATION: THE CRUELEST 
TAX OF ALL 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, it is neces- 
sary and proper that we be concerned 
with the mounting recession, and with 
the loss of jobs by so many Americans. 
In order to reverse this recessionary 
trend, however, we must be aware of its 
causes and must deal with those causes. 
Any approach which simply gives the 
appearance of reversing today’s negative 
trend but does not, in fact, deal with 
those causes will, within 6 months, make 
matters even worse. 

To cut taxes without cutting spending 
would simply produce an increased defi- 
cit with the accompanying increase in 
our rate of inflation. If Government de- 
cided to finance its additional debt and 
to refinance the old debt through capital 
markets an equally negative result would 
occur. The sources of capital that are in- 
creasingly needed for plant expansion 
and modernization, for housing, and for 
the multiplicity of other demands of the 
job-creating productive sectors of the 
economy would be stifled. 

The fact is that the cause of inflation 
is an artificial increase in the money 
supply by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This is done in order to finance the huge 
deficits which Government insists upon 
producing. Recession, in turn, is pro- 
duced because the purchasing power of 
each dollar is reduced, thereby reducing 
demand for goods and services, and elim- 
inating the investment capital needed 
for expansion. It is an illusion to think 
that recession can be defeated without 
also defeating inflation, its most basic 
cause. 

The proposed tax cut will not in any 
real sense produce more money in the 
hands of the average American. Discuss- 
ing this point, commentator David 
Brinkley noted that— 

Ten billion would be a cut of only about 
3 per cent . . . and 30 billion, the highest 
figure even mentioned, would be about 10 
per cent. In view of the fact a working per- 
son lost about 12 per cent of his buying 
power in 1974 alone, even the most they're 
likely to give will be little enough, only a 
fraction of what people have lost. 


Discussing our current economic state 
of affairs, Loyal Meek, editor of the 
Phoenix Gazette, noted that— 

Inflation is rightfully identified as Public 
Enemy Number 1 . . . What is needed is to 
alert the American people to the conse- 
quences of inflation . . . Hope of economic 
survival depends on the American people 
awakening to the identity of our real Public 
Enemy Number 1; Our addiction to the 
hallucination that a society can somehow go 
on forever living beyond its means, 


I wish to share with my colleagues the 
commentary by David Brinkley, which 
was carried on NBC Radio of January 7, 
1975, and the article by Mr. Meek, which 
appeared in the Phoenix Gazette of 
January 14, 1975, and insert them into 
the Recorp at this time: 
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David Brinkley, NBC News, Washington ... 
with a few comments on the decision by the 
Washington apparatus that the recession is 
more dangerous than the inflation... and 
the growing agreement on a tax cut to deal 
with the recession. Back in a minute. 

A few months ago, as the more diligent 
among us may remember, President Ford was 
asking Congress for a 5 per cent surtax ... 
an increase. That has now been moved into 
some dusty storage place, along with the 
marble busts of Spiro Agnew . . . the payroll 
records of Gordon Liddy ... and the speeches 
of Lyndon Johnson explaining why it was 
vital to fight a war in Viet Nam. Which is 
to say it’s in dead storage. He asked for the 
surtax just before an election ... and we've 
wondered ever since if he truly had any 
serious expectation that Congress would pass 
it. In any case, it is dead . . . the tide has 
changed ... and the next event will be a re- 
quest of Congress not for higher taxes, but 
lower. We're told the only remaining ques- 
tion is how much lower—10 billion, 20 billion 
or 30. For anyone with heady visions of 
keeping more of his own money ... it should 
be pointed out that 10 billion would be a 
cut of only about 3 per cent... and 30 bil- 
lion [the highest figure even mentioned] 
would be about 10 per cent. 

In view of the fact a working person lost 
about 12 per cent of his buying power in 
1974 alone . . . even the most they're likely 
to give will be little enough, only a fraction 
of what people have lost. 

Whether or not an amount that small 
is enough to stimulate the economy . . . send 
people back to automobile showrooms to buy 
and reduce Detroit’s unemployment, for one 
example ... is at least debatable. And, if 
anyone believes Washington will reduce its 
spending by the same amount, he just hasn't 
been listening. So, lower tax certainly will 
mean bigger Washington deficits . . . and as 
a result of that, more inflation. 

It's hard to believe, then, a short-term 
act like this will help much. What is needed 
is a longer-term reduction in the general size 
and cost of government, and its refusal to 
spend money it doesn't have. There is noth- 
ing like that in sight. 

Davip BRINKLEY, 
NBC News, Washington. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, Jan. 14, 1975] 
REAL PUBLIC ENEMY No. 1: INFLATION, THE 
CRUELEST Tax or ALL, RESULTS From MORT- 

GAGING FUTURE 

(By Loyal Meek) 

Last Oct, 8, in an economic message to 
Congress, President Ford declared inflation 
to be Public Enemy No. 1. 

Since then, economic conditions have taken 
& nose dive. Massive layoffs are driving up 
the unemployment rate. 

Although there has been no such declara- 
tion yet, it is becoming clear that recession 
has replaced inflation as Public Enemy No. 1. 

Demands are mounting for the federal gov- 
ernment to “do something” to fight reces- 
sion. A quick fix in the form of a personal 
income tax cut is in the works. 

Never mind that a tax cut of several bil- 
lion dollars, along with other spending meas- 
ures designed to give immediate relief, will 
fuel the fires of inflation. 

All of which serves to suggest what is 
America’s real Public Enemy No. 1: The be- 
lief that has taken root that we can get 
something for nothing, that we can eat our 
cake and have it too, that we can vote our- 
selves prosperous. 

Such beliefs, of course, are what is behind 
the inflation psychology. They express them- 
selves in artfully disguised forms of political 
“compassion” but the bottom line is met in- 
evitably by merely speeding up the money- 
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printing presses—inflation, the cruelest tax of 
all, Some compassion! 

In this sense, inflation is rightfully iden- 
tified as Public Enemy No. 1. 

From the quick switch we have seen to 
making the recession Public Enemy No. 1, 
however, it obviously is not sufficient merely 
to label inflation as the primary culprit. 

What is needed is to alert the American 
people to the consequences of inflation. 
That's no easy task, Those who try to do this 
are likely to be dismissed as doomsayers. 

One can cite the most graphic example of 
the dangers of inflation to occur during this 
century—Germany’s experience after World 
War I, when it took a wheelbarrow full of 
money to buy a loaf of bread—but it doesn't 
seem to register on the American conscious- 
ness, Or if it does, it is dismissed with an 
“It can’t happen here” attitude. 

No! After more than four decades of “spend 
and spend” conditioning, most Americans 
evidently have come to believe that it is pos- 
sible to go on perpetually living beyond one’s 
means, that there is such a thing as a free 
lunch. The grasshopper has the right idea. 
Phooey on the ant. 

Today, with inventories piling up, with 
acres upon acres of unsold autos, with pro- 
duction grinding to a halt, there would seem 
to be some possibility of disabusing Ameri- 
icans of the idea that our government's 
spending binge can go on forever. 

At last, it would seem, there is a chance 
of restoring a sense of value, a chance for 
recovering from the illusion that we can 
somehow pass the cost of our over-indul- 
gences on to the next generation. 

Sorry, but this generation is “the next 
generation.” During the depression of the 
Thirties, when F.D.R.’s New Deal was riding 
high, deficit spending was justified by saying 
that we owe it to ourselves—that the next 
generation would pay for it. 

Now, for the most part, today’s income 
earners are the children they were talking 
about before World War II. 

And, while we don’t prate about owing it 
to ourselves—meaning the next generation— 
that is implicit in this generation’s embrac- 
ing of the notion that we can go mortgaging 
the future. 

It is, of course, impossible for the nation 
to stop deficit spending and to start living 
within its means overnight. But if it is ever 
to be done, a commitment to do it has to 
be made, a plan of action has to be set forth 
and a start has to be made, 

This requires a measure of political cour- 
age that so far few have shown any inclina- 
tion to practice. Nor should one be too harsh 
on politicians, for they are merely reflecting 
the wishes of the majority of voters, 

Hope of economic survival depends on the 
American people awakening to the identity of 
the real Public Enemy No. 1: Our addiction 
to the hallucination that a society can some- 
how go on forever living beyond its means. 


MORE TROUBLE LOOMING FOR 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 

Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, syndicated columnist and news- 
paper publisher M. Stanton Evans has 
recently written a short, yet incisive ar- 
ticle in response to those who insist that 
“both sides” are equally at fault in violat- 
ing the 1973 Paris peace accords. Mr. 
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Evans, like the Canadian representatives 
to the International Control Commission, 
in South Vietnam, finds differently. Ag- 
gression is the name of the game with 
the Communists and the sad fact re- 
mains that North Vietnamese invaders 
are still in Laos, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam. Until Americans and the 
American Government wake up to the 
fact that Communist nations simply do 
not keep agreements unless it suits them, 
we will all be deluding ourselves relative 
to the prospects for peace in our world, 
Mr. Evans’ editorial of January 1, 1975, 
as it appeared in the Springfield Mass., 
Union follows: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, Jan. 1, 
1975] 


Massive HANOI BUILDUP—MORE TROUBLE 
LOOMING FOR SOUTH VIETNAM 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 

By all reports, the next big global trauma 
will carry a familiar dateline—South Viet- 
nam. 

While our diplomatic efforts have been 
focused on the Middle East, ominous things 
have been occurring in Indochina, The 
“peace” agreement tacked together by Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger a year ago is 
coming apart at the seams. Subliminal war- 
fare continues without letup, and there are 
few observers who doubt that all-out fighting 
could resume by spring. 

Most disturbing of these developments is 
the heavy influx of North Vietnamese forces 
into the south, along with other blatant vio- 
lations of the peace accords. Signs are the 
buildup is approaching critical mass, presag- 
ing another blitzkrieg offensive like that of 
1972. Simultaneous efforts to curtail Ameri- 
can aid to Saigon could increase this danger 
markedly. 

The gravity of the situation was recently 
highlighted by Rep. Ben Blackburn (R-Ga.). 
He notes that while the Paris peace accords 
supposedly froze the number of Communist 
forces in the south, a steady infiltration has 
occurred. At the time of the accords, there 
were 160,000 Communist troops in the south. 
Today there are at least 270,000, including 
35 regular army units from Hanoi. 

“Infiltration,” indeed, is hardly the word 
for it. The North Vietnamese have deployed 
700 Soviet tanks and built a pipeline into 
the south to keep these vehicles refueled. 
They have been busily constructing roads and 
airfields, have stockpiled an estimated 160,000 
tons of supplies In South Vietnam and are 
equipped with 1,600 antiaircraft guns—along 
with Soviet SAM missiles, heavy artillery and 
other equipment. 

Blackburn's warning on this score is con- 
firmed by Maj. Gen. John Murray, recently 
retired defense attache in Saigon. “North 
Vietnamese troops have had two years 
to build up their supply of arms,” Murray 
says. “Their ammunition stockpiles are up. 
Today, without question, Hanoi has by far 
the strongest, best-positioned and best-sup- 
ported military machine it has ever fielded in 
South Vietnam.” 

For those who take the view that Saigon 
is responsible for the continued conflict, or 
that “both sides” are engaged in violations 
equally, some other data may prove helpful 
James Roberts of the American Conservative 
Union, just back from Vietnam, reports that 
as of late October the Communists had com- 
mitted upwards of 50,000 violations of the 
accords, committed roughly 15,000 acts of 
terrorism, kidnapped almost 5,000 civilians 
and killed almost 4,000 more. 

Most significant, the Communists have 
failed to honor any of the supposed safe- 
guards in the Kissinger peace plan—refusing 
to let the International Control Commission 
investigate asserted violations. Canadian 
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members of the inspection team resigned be- 
cause of Communist non-co-operation, charg- 
ing that “the Communists have created in- 
a a obstacles to policing the cease- 

e.” 

Indeed, the both-sides-are-guilty view is 
erroneous on the face of it. North Vietnamese 
troops are encamped in South Vietnam, not 
vice versa; it is the north that is trying to 
subjugate the south and southern territory 
that is being contested. The source and 
thrust of the aggression are obvious enough 
to anyone devoid of New Left blinders. If 
Congress insists on further curtailment of 
American aid, the aggressors may soon find 
their long campaign of conquest rewarded. 


NO MORE AID TO INDOCHINA 


HON. HERRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an enormous sense of tragedy one can 
feel reading between the lines of the 
President’s message on Monday asking 
for more assistance—over a half-billion 
dollars—for the Saigon and Phnom Penh 
governments. 

The message is tragic, Mr. Speaker, 
because even if we wanted to help these 
regimes accomplish what the President 
has asked us to help them do, they would 
be unable to. They would continue to lose 
the war. Thousands more would con- 
tinue to be killed, maimed, and made ref- 
ugees from the terror. And the blood 
would once again be on our hands. Viet- 
nam has a unique and horrible quality: 
There are no winners, only losers. As the 
Secretary of State himself noted over 2 
years ago, all of us who are involved in 
Vietnam have been tragically touched. 

And we are being asked to touch it 
again. 

The arguments for this aid are like 
ghosts from the past returning to haunt 
us. We are told again that North Viet- 
nam is trying to impose its will on the 
South Vietnamese people, that our na- 
tional security is threatened if we do not 
honor our commitments to Saigon, that 
our credibility around the world will be 
undermined if we desert our allies. 

And again we hear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Saigon government has demon- 
strated its ability and determination to 
defend itself—if only it had the aid. For 
a few dollars more, we are implored, we 
can save Saigon and Phnom Penh. 

I thought, Mr. Speaker, we had learned 
from our experience in Indochina. I 
thought the past was over. I thought we 
had gone far beyond the deceptions and 
pretensions of the best and the bright- 
est of a decade ago. 

I was wrong. Though the actors have 
changed, the institutional responses are 
the same. The cycle of demands and 
commitments must be broken. And it 
must be broken by this great institution. 

It is left to the Congress to stop our 
involvement in the war. 

When a war is waged as long and in- 
conclusively as the civil war in Vietnam, 
there are no moral absolutes one side can 
claim; there is only moral emptiness. No 
side can claim that it is correct, and no 
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side can claim it has a monopoly on suf- 
fering and need. 

Though no side can come to a recon- 
ciliation with clean hands, there must be 
a reconciliation. Both sides must come 
forward. Congress must help both sides 
come forward. 

Congress cannot induce an end to the 
bloodshed and a commitment to new 
peace agreements by approving this re- 
quest for aid. This money can only pro- 
long the agony, feed the fires of intran- 
sigence, and cause new firestorms of de- 
struction and murder. 

It would be so easy to close our eyes, 
absorb the voices of the past, and vote 
the money: it is only money. But our 
eyes are open, the ghosts must be rein- 
terred, and we must be conscious of what 
our money will do. We cannot promote 
the peace by providing the means of war. 
We can only induce a peace by bringing 
all sides to the conference table. Provid- 
ing more military aid to Saigon only in- 
creases its resistance to substantive 
negotiations, in turn frustrating the 
North Vietnamese and the PRG, causing 
them to harden their positions and step 
up their activities as well. The ghosts 
that haunt us also haunt the Vietnamese. 
It is time that they finally be allowed 
to rest. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, Congress must 
take the courageous step and not ap- 
prove this aid. 

We must urgently instruct the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State to use 
the power of their offices to seek a new 
cease fire and reopen the dialog be- 
tween North Vietnam, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, and Saigon. 

The immediate task of Secretary Kis- 
singer is not to seek more aid for Saigon, 
but to promote a new peace conference 
among the Vietnamese. 

This is the only way, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States can begin to bring this 
tragedy to an end. 


INDIA ATTACKS RUSSIA OVER 
FOOD PRICES 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. McDONALD of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, Socialists the world over are 
not supposed to be interested in profit, 
but only the “good of mankind.” It is 
only supposed to be the “Capitalist 
bloodsuckers” who are interested in 
making profits. The London Daily Tele- 
graph reports, however, in its January 
25, 1975 issue that the Communist 
countries are gouging India, a country 
known to be highly favorable to social- 
ism. The Indians should have learned 
from our wheat deal, but evidently they 
did not. The article follows for the edi- 
fication of my colleagues: 

{From the London Daily Telegraph, Jan. 25, 
1975] 

INDIA ATTACKS Russta OvER Foop Prices 

Communist countries are ignoring their 
socialist principles in charging inflated 
world prices for exports to their economic 
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partners in the Third World, a senior Indian 
official said. yesterday. 

Mr. K. B. Lall, India’s ambassador to the 
Common Market, told an economics semi- 
nar in New Delhi that the major socialist 
countries were now acting “contrary to their 
intentions” in trade relations with the 


developing world, 

The complaint was evidently aimed at the 
Soviet Union and its East European part- 
ners. India has a treaty of friendship with 
Russia and a network of long-term economic 
agreements with the Communist bloc. 


YOUNG STUDENTS ON NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, inflation, 
recession, and unemployment have be- 
come problems of such widespread con- 
cern that our Nation’s young people— 
even those who are not yet a part of the 
labor force and are not supporting fam- 
ilies—are deeply aware of our troubles. 

Eighth grade students at West Babylon 
Junior High School in my district re- 
cently sent me the results of a survey 
of consumer attitudes they conducted at 
a Long Island shopping center. 

I was so impressed by the under- 
standing and concern of these young 
students that I would like to share their 
letter and survey with my colleagues at 
this point: 

124 Great East NECK Roap, 
West Babylon, N.Y., January 7, 1975, 
Hon. THOMAS DOWNEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk MrR. Downey: Recently my eighth 
grade class at the West Babylon Junior High 
School conducted a poll about people’s opin- 
ions on inflation as part of our English-Social 
Studies course of study. We situated our- 
selves at the Great South Bay Shopping 
Center where we interviewed approximately 
three hundred and fifty people in two and 
one-half hours, 

When asked whether or not they have con- 
fidence that the government will deal effec- 
tively with economic problems, fifty-nine 
per cent of the respondents answered, “No.” 
In addition, thirty-two per cent of the con- 
sumers blamed government spending for 
inflation. As seen in the eyes of fifty-five per 
cent of those interviewed, inflation, as op- 
posed to unemployment, is the problem that 
the government can deal with the best. The 
complete results and a copy of the question- 
naire are enclosed in this letter. 

I would very much like to know what your 
opinion is on these public views. I was also 
wondering what you, as a Congressman, feel 
can be done about the current economic 
problems. 

Thank you very much for your time and 
cooperation, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) CAROLYN SULLIVAN. 


West BABYLON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
INFLATION POLL 

1. Who do you blame for inflation? a. gov- 
ernment spending, 32%; b. consumer de- 
mand, 10; c. rising labor costs, 21; and d. big 
business profits, 38. 

2. Which do you think is the biggest prob- 
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lem today? a. inflation, 60; and b. unemploy- 
ment, 40. 

3. Would you call today’s situation a prob- 
lem or a crisis? a. problem, 38; and b. crisis, 
62. 

4. Do you think that the current inflation 
is causing unemployment? a. yes, 91; and b. 
no, 9. 

5. What problem can the government deal 
with best? a. inflation, 55; and b. unemploy- 
ment, 45. 

6. Do you have confidence that the gov- 
ernment will deal effectively with economic 
problems? a, yes, 41; and b. no, 59. 

7. Where do you feel the inflation pinch 
the most? a. food, 53; b. clothing, 9; c. trans- 
portation, 3; d. luxuries, 4; e. taxes, 18; and 
f. savings, 12. 

8. How are you coping with inflation? a. 
saving more, 6; b. buying less, 87; and c. 
buying on credit, 7. 

9. How has the economic situation affected 
your employment? a. job threatened, 29; b. 
must hold part-time job, 10; c. spouse must 
work, 7; and d. no effect, 54. 


CONDEMNING THE TEACHER 
HON. TOM HAGEDORN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 20, there appeared an excel- 
lent editorial, in Waseca’s Daily Journal 
entitled “Condemning the Teacher.” 
Waseca is a thriving, progressive com- 
munity in the heart of the southern Min- 
nesota farmbelt. I believe that the 
thoughts expressed in this editorial are 
representative of many who live in Amer- 
ica’s breadbasket” and I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Waseca’s (Minn,) Daily Journal, 
Jan. 20, 1975] 
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The Soviet Union is celebrating a fine 
harvest of grain, one of the best it has ever 
had. Still, it is not enough, for the Soviet 
Union is now deep in a program to up- 
grade the diet of its people. And how is it 
doing that? By producing more meat, par- 
ticularly beef. It’s into the beef cattle and 
other animals that a great portion of the 
grain is going. At the same time, there has 
been no lessening of the demand for bread- 
stuffs so long the staple of the Russian diet. 
So the Soviet Union is still in the market for 
foreign grains—including those grown in 
the United States. 

The Japanese, too, are eating more and 
more pork and beef. They have been building 
up their own herds, with breeding stock from 
American farms, and importing large quan- 
tities of meat. In other highly-developed 
countries the pattern of increasing meat 
consumption is similar. 

All this, ironically, comes at a time when 
Americans are being urged to eat less meat— 
even to turn vegetarian—so that America’s 
bountiful grain harvests may be shared with 
the hungry in the undeveloped countries. 
Millions of these hungry refuse, on religious 
grounds, to eat the beef they already have. 

No one has yet, so far as we know, accused 
the Russians or the Japanese or anyone but 
Americans, of waste and gluttony because 
they want more of their protein intake to 
come from meat. The United States has set 
the world an example of high dietary stand- 
ards. And now the mentor is condemned for 
what is deemed so worthy of emulation. 
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NEEDED: BETTER BREAK FOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
compelled to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the need to reorder our priorities 
in important fields of mounting concern 
to citizens throughout the country. 

In prefacing these remarks, I note a 
disturbing trend within the Democratic 
leadership in the Congress, along with a 
spate of commentators and organiza- 
tions, to overreact in heaping abuse upon 
law enforcement agencies in the present 
political climate. 

The facts are these: American citizens 
are beset by a growing incidence of crime. 

I am not here to demagog this issue, 
but rising crime is having its adverse ef- 
fects on people throughout the country. 
The poor ghetto-dweller knows only too 
well about crime in our cities. Now, the 
suburban resident and the rural citizen 
are beginning to experience the terrors 
of accelerating crime in their communi- 
ties. 

With a bad crime picture being wor- 
sened by recession, I appeal to the Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress to ex- 
ercise its leadership in a responsible and 
perceptive manner. Let us put the actions 
of our law enforcement agencies in the 
proper perspective. In working to cor- 
rect abuses which are proven, let us not 
irreparably damage the agencies and 
so demoralize their personnel so only the 
lawless will benefit. 

Even though the Central Intelligence 
Agency has no role in domestic crime, I 
feel we ought to acknowledge publicly 
that the CIA is, in fact, charged with 
monitoring overseas contacts of Ameri- 
cans and domestic organizations as to 
foreign influence or monetary support. 
Foreign intervention in our affairs is 
every bit as reprehensibe as proven acts 
of CIA interference with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Yes, any activities not within the CIA 
charter that have transpired within this 
country must be stopped immediately. 
Steps must be taken to find out how and 
why they happened and to insure they 
do not happen again. 

But, let us be certain we know what 
hast are doing and not to succumb to over- 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
under attack for some questionable ac- 
tivities. It apparently has kept raw files 
of information on the personal habits of 
citizens including Congressmen who 
have not been subjects of criminal in- 
vestigations. This is wrong. It should be 
stopped if it has not already been 
stopped. 

Yet, I believe it is within the FBI's 
jurisdiction—and, yes, its duty—to con- 
tinue to conduct security checks when- 
ever indicated, including Members of 
Congress who have access to sensitive in- 
formation, Surely, if we are to check out 
clerks who handle such sensitive infor- 
mation, then those who are in key posi- 
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tions should be subject to the same 
scrutiny. 

Even the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration drew newspaper headlines re- 
cently, when a salesman approached an 
agent and offered to sell alleged “assass- 
ination devices.” While to my knowledge 
no purchase was made, the implication 
was left in readers’ minds that the 
agency does use or contemplates using 
such devices. 

The whole tenor of the rising criticism 
has been to demean and denigrate those 
charged with law enforcement or na- 
tional security. 

It is easy in the wake of Watergate 
excesses to understand the tendency to 
climb aboard the bandwagon and decry 
the various law enforcement and intelli- 
gence-gathering agencies in this country. 
But the excesses of Watergate hardly 
justify the excesses directed at these 
agencies. 

Of course, we can go back to the 
chicken-or-egg analogy. Did Vietnam 
spawn the antiestablishment violence 
which, in turn, produced Watergate 
which has resulted in the present atmo- 
sphere? 

This seems to me to be futile pursuit 
since nothing that has gone before justi- 
fise any wrongs that follow. 

For instance, the award by the courts 
of $1.2 million to May Day demonstra- 
tors in an excess that illustrates my con- 
tention that previous abuses do not 


justify subsequent wrongs. Many of my 
colleagues were at the Capitol or on the 
streets and bridges of Washington when 
the demonstrators, whose avowed pur- 
pose was to halt Government’s func- 


tionings, displayed their own brand of 
nonviolence. 

Can anyone seriously argue that every 
one of those 12,000 to whom the courts 
has awarded damages is entitled to these 
monetary rewards? To eschew a more 
descriptive word, I will just say “non- 
sense.” 

Beyond the poisonous climate directed 
at law enforcement agencies, the courts 
are responsible for the perpetuation of 
@ grieyous wrong inflicted upon law- 
abiding citizens. Many of the crimes be- 
ing committed daily in the Nation are 
the acts of repeat offenders. Law en- 
forcement agencies know many of the 
offenders well. Yet the courts continue 
to turn recidivists loose with minimal or 
no supervision to continue to commit 
crimes, many, by the way, to come up 
with the money to pay lawyers and fines 
or bail. 

Gang activity is a major symptom of 
lawlessness, especially in our crowded 
cities. Young people taking part in gangs 
can escalate their activities into serious 
crime, especially when there is no super- 
vision or little guidance. 

From my own experience, I know that 
I have fought each year for more proba- 
tion officers and have been consistently 
stymied. How can a probation officer with 
a caseload in the hundreds provide any 
real guidance or supervision to a young 
person about to go seriously astray? The 
question beggars the answer. Surely, it 
makes sense to adopt the system used by 
many European countries—employ work- 
ing citizens as part-time probation of- 
ficers to help these young people. 
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We know also that much crime is nar- 
cotics-related. We must intensify our ef- 
forts to cut the drugs’ trade and to de- 
velop institutions to handle narcotics- 
addicted criminals. 

Through the whole vista of crime and 
attendant problems runs the theme of 
obstruction to the people and agencies we 
hold responsible for preventing crime and 
for catching criminals. Court decisions, 
unremedied by congressional or legisla- 
tive action, place on law enforcement 
officials the burden of not making a mis- 
take in conducting a search or receiving 
a statement from a suspect. While we 
hold our individual civil liberties dear, it 
makes no sense to provide an unfair ad- 
vantage to the criminal at the expense 
of the civil liberties of law-abiding 
citizens. 

I recognize full well that some of my 
proposals involve appropriations at a 
time when Government spending needs 
to be cut. But, I believe our citizens are 
willing to pay taxes for higher funding in 
critical areas such as I have detailed, if 
we can show we are slashing funding in 
nonessential areas in both our domestic 
and military budgets. 

More importantly, from the average 
citizen’s viewpoint, the leadership in our 
Federal Government should convey to 
the people that it understands and sup- 
ports the agencies created to protect us 
from domestic criminals and foreign 
agents. 

The thin blue line that stands between 
us and criminality needs bolstering. 

The thousands of decent and dedicated 
individuals in uniform and plain clothes 
deserve more than the support of our 
citizens—and this I am sure they have. 
They merit the outright encouragement 
and understanding of our national lead- 
ership—specifically, our congressional 
leadership. 

It seems to me a priority of the highest 
order and one which the Democratic 
leadership should acknowledge. 

In the midst of the media stories on 
our law enforcement and intelligence 
agencies, I was taken by the salient com- 
ments of a television commentator the 
evening of January 27, 1975. Iam pleased 
to insert his commentary in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, since Eric Sevareid 
can hardly be classified as wildly radical 
or staunchly conservative. I commend his 
remarks highly: 

COMMENTARY BY ERIC SEVAREID ON CBS NEws, 
JANUARY 27, 1975 

Things change every day in this astonish- 
ing country; so one learns every day; this is 
why a lot of citizens look tired; the weight 
of new knowledge gives them a pain in the 
back and other places. 

We have all been learning in the past few 
days that—murderers, as well as murder, will 
out; that the constitutional rights of chil- 
dren are expanding, though their responsi- 
bilities are not; that getting yourself ar- 
rested for a day or two can be marvelously 
lucrative. 

Item—the New York Times reveals today 
that nearly eighty percent of all murder de- 
fendants in that city who then plead guilty 
to lesser charges are let go on probation or 
are sentenced to less than ten years, most of 
them eligible for parole in three years. Plea 
bargaining, of course; consequence of court 
congestion. 

Nearly half the city’s murderers aren’t 
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even caught. This bit of knowledge about 
New York may be added to the weighty 
knowledge that nationwide about one half of 
all crimes short of murder never result in 
arrest; that an even smaller percentage re- 
sult in an actual trial, a smaller percentage 
yet in conviction, a tiny percentage in actual 
punishment; about two percent of all these 
crimes result in incarceration of any degree. 

Surely this must do Something to the pop- 
ular notion that the rich and powerful get 
away with it while the poor suffer for it. 

Item—the Supreme Court now rules that 
school kids cannot be suspended even for a 
few days without formal notice and formal 
hearing. Otherwise, it’s violation of their 
rights. This sounds both enlightened and 
compassionate; it may well be, but the prac- 
tical results will bear some watching. As a 
veteran parent covered with scar tissue we 
Suspect that vast numbers of suspendees 
were suspended because they violated the 
rights of the other kids who couldn’t study 
with the wild ones in the class. . 

Item—a Federal Court jury here has 
awarded about ten thousand dollars apiece 
to twelve hundred anti-war demonstrators 
temporarily incarcerated in May of 1971. 
These were the ones peacefully demonstrat- 
ing at the Capital. First, fourth and eighth 
amendments violated and when government 
violates the Constitution it should be held 
pa a stricter accounting than individuals who 

o. 

What is forgotten is that those Mayday 
demonstrations here were not all peaceful; 
that thousands of those people vandalized 
other people’s property, announced they were 
out to shut down the city and tried to do so, 
blocking roads, bridges, In other words they 
were violating the rights of everyone else. So 
illegality was met by illegality. But it’s of 
Speculative interest to wonder—if the shut 
down had succeeded, fire trucks unable to 
rescue people in burning buildings, ambu- 
lances unable to reach the sick and hurt— 
would those victims have been able to sue 
the rioters and collect a dime? 

History, alas, does not disclose its alterna- 
tives. 


TO OPPOSE TARIFFS ON IMPORTED 
AND DOMESTIC OIL 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of debate scheduled to begin 
Wednesday on opposing the President's 
tariff on imported oil, I would like to 
state that the detrimental effects of the 
President’s proposal upon New England 
cannot be overemphasized. Although the 
administration has proceeded to imple- 
ment the tariff program, we cannot sim- 
ply. say to New Englanders that the case 
is closed. Rather, we must proceed in our 
efforts to reverse the President’s pro- 
gram and devise a more equitable solu- 
tion to the oil problem. 

To emphasize the importance of our 
continued challenge to the President's 
plan, I would like to draw the attention 
of my colleagues to a resolution passed in 
the general assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island on the 17th day of January 
1975, memorializing Congress to oppose 
the increased taxes on imported and 
domestic oil. 

The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CoNcREsS To 
OPPOSE THE INCREASED TAXES ON IMPORTED 
AND Domestic OIL 
Whereas, The proposals by President Ford 

to increase the tariff on imported oil and the 

tax on domestic oil will greatly boost the 
overall cost of petroleum products; and 

Whereas, Rhode Island heavily relies on 
imported oil for its petroleum needs, such 
an increase places an inequitable burden on 
the state and the region; and 

Whereas, The President’s proposal to in- 
crease the cost of petroleum will result in 
cost increases in all sectors of the economy; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives 
of the state of Rhode Island and Providence 

Plantations hereby memorlalizes congress to 

oppose the increased taxes on imported and 

domestic oil; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit a duly certified copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Rhode Island delegation in con- 


gress. 


FIRST BLM WAY STATION IN 
CALIFORNIA DESERT 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, you and 
my colleagues have long been aware of 
my interest in protecting the national 
resource lands of the California Desert. 
In fact, I have introduced my California 
Desert protection plan, H.R. 82), and 
have been joined by 44 of my colleagues 
in this body as sponsors. 

While efforts continue to have legis- 
lation passed to protect the desert from 
destruction, I would like to report to 
you on recent developments on the Cali- 
fornia Desert. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s 
California Desert Study in the late 1960’s 
focused in its first phase on the recrea- 
tional use and resources of the desert. It 
became quite evident that new concepts 
were needed to meet the needs of the 
new types of recreational use of these 
lands. One of these concepts was of a 
system of way stations to provide infor- 
mation, education, and interpretation on 
the lands and resources of the desert. 

The Bureau, in their recommendations 
declared there is a need for about 10 
of these way stations, to be located 
strategically throughout the desert. 
Some are to be very basic facilities, 
while others are to be more elaborate. 

The first of these has been completed, 
at Barstow, Calif., and is now in use. It 
was dedicated by the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management on Octo- 
ber 26, 1974, and I had the pleasure of 
touring it a few days later. I want to 
tell you how very favorably impressed 
Iam with this new facility. It combines 
beauty and utility in its design and con- 
tains simple, understandable exhibits to 
convey to desert users the needs of the 
desert environment as well as their own 
safety. 

Since the first study of the desert in 
1968, recreation use of the area has more 
than doubled, from 5 million visitor use 
days to more than 11 million. The need 
for information and education on the 
desert, and the need for visitor services 
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has grown at the same pace. It is this 
need that the way station attempts to 
fill. 
Another important concept advanced 
in the job of managing the resources of 
the California Desert was that of the 
Desert Ranger Force. 

The Desert Ranger Force was begun 2 
years ago and its strength has grown to 
27 men and women this year. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management has assigned 
the ranger the role of ambassador of 
good will. He is a resource specialist nro- 
viding information and education. This 
concept is important. These are not po- 
licemen, trained quickly in natural re- 
sources, but trained resource people who 
have been provided training in manage- 
ment of people and enforcement. At this 
point, they still lack the law enforcement 
authority possessed by the other major 
land and resource management agencies 
such as the Forest Service, National Park 
Service, and Fish and Wildlife Service. I 
believe this authority to be vital to the 
performance of their mission, and have 
introduced legislation to provide it, but 
even when enforcement powers are 
forthcoming, there will not be a major 
change in the basic mission of the 
desert ranger. 

The Barstow Way Station, like the 
ranger force, embodies a concept of land 
and resource management. Briefly 
stated, that concept is: that, provided 
information, education and assistance, 
those who use the desert and all the na- 
tional resource lands will act responsibly. 
Conservation of these lands and their 
great resources is not simply the job of 
the BLM ranger or resource specialist, 
but of all of the people of the Nation 
and most particularly those who use the 
desert environment. 

Probably the single most important 
function of the way station is as a com- 
munication channel between natural re- 
source managers and the users of the 
national resource lands and resources. A 
functional, clear and simple interpre- 
tive program is required to tell people 
what they want to know—and need to 
know—about recreation in the desert. 

This information must be available to 
the user quickly and concisely for his 
safe enjoyment of the desert, as well as 
for protection of the desert’s resources. 
These resources have been damaged in 
the past by thoughtless use of the desert. 

Where are public lands for camping, 
off-road vehicles, rockhounding or sight- 
seeing? How do you get there? What 
facilities are available? What else can 
be expected to affect a person’s enjoy- 
ment, comfort or safety on the public 
lands of the desert? 

The way station will provide informa- 
tion on seasons of use, regulations, fees 
and management policies. Visitors will 
be advised of desert hazards, sources of 
emergency assistance, and even survival 
techniques. But the overriding tone, and 
intent, of the program will reflect the 
visitor’s own basic interest in his public 
lands, his concern for these lands, and 
his right to use them wisely. 

Conservation probably is best defined 
as wise use, and this is what the way sta- 
tions seek to achieve. Information, com- 
munication are the means which will 
seek to develop wise use. 
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Broad programs of public information 
and public contact were lacking in the 
past because of BLM’s custodial role. 
This role included Httle involvement in 
managing people. However, the accele- 
rating shift to full multiple-use manage- 
ment of the national resource lands has 
changed all this. BLM needed new man- 
agement tools for its new role, and one 
of these is the desert way station now 
operating at Barstow. 

Times are changing fast. A few years 
ago, recreation management was the 
management of sites rather than people. 
The problem was believed to be the lack 
of sites and facilities, and the solution 
to be construction of more facilities. 

The opening of the Barstow Way Sta- 
tion is an important milestone in man- 
agement of resources and people in the 
California Desert. It meets the needs of 
people seeking recreation on the national 
resource lands and at the same time pro- 
vides the management of their use to 
protect and insure perpetuation of the 
basic values which people seek from the 
desert. 


NO RATIONING 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, rationing has become increas- 
ingly popular among those discussing pos- 
sible alternatives to President Ford’s pro- 
posals for curbing energy use in the 
United States. It often seems that pro- 
ponents of rationing are failing to reflect 
on problems caused by rationing in the 
past or to consider the difficulties that will 
inevitably be attendant to any future 
program of this sort. 

The Sheboygan, Wis., Press, in a 
January 23 editorial, made an excel- 
lent case against institution of a ration- 
ing program. The editorial made a very 
good point when it noted that rationing 
would not do anything to spur develop- 
ment of other sources of energy, and it 
suggested that Congress give attention to 
possible alternatives. As it said of ration- 
ing: 

There's got to be a better way. 

The editorial follows: 

No RATIONING 

President Ford said at his news conference 
Tuesday that he would veto a mandatory 
gasoline-rationing plan if Congress passes 
such legislation. 

The President said rationing would be an 
inequitable, unworkable and superficial ap- 
proach to the nation’s energy problems, add- 
ing that gas rationing would provide an in- 
flexible answer to a problem that has to be 
solved by some new initiatives. Rationing, 
he said would hamper, rather than help the 
fuel shortage. 

The question came up because there has 
been much talk in the Democratic Congress 
in favor of gasoline rationing, In fact, gas 
rationing coupons were printed while Richard 
Nixon was still president and have been 
placed in storage for quick distribution 
should such a program be adopted. 

So, rationing already is a standby program, 
ready for use should it be found necessary. 
The President's statement made it clear that 
he does not believe it is necessary. He pre- 
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fers programs that would spur the develop- 
ment of other sources of energy. 

Under the circumstances, it would be well 
for Congress to give attention to possible 
alternatives, rather than work on legislation 
that would face a certain veto. 

President Ford said Wednesday night that 
he would sign a proclamation today for higher 
tariffs on imported oil beginning Feb. 1. The 
plan calls for a $1 per barrel boost Feb. 1, 
an additional $1 effective March 1 and another 
$1 on April 1. 

The President, in contrast to congressional 
leaders, has presented a comprehensive eco- 
nomic program. It is comprehensive and 
therefore complex. It is not subject to instant 
evaluation, and none will be attempted here. 

The proposed $3 tax on oil imports, it is 
said, will take more money from one pocket 
than it will replace in tax refunds and lower 
tax rates in another. That of course would 
depend on whether or not the higher petro- 
leum prices would reduce petroleum con- 
sumption—a goal which we Americans have 
failed to achieve voluntarily. 

We also wonder about the disruption in 
petroleum markets if there is a tax on im- 
ported oil which the President is allowed to 
impose, and no tax on domestic production 
which he is not. A better solution—but per- 
haps not the ultimate one—would be the 
much discussed $2 tax on both. 

These are matters which must be quickly 
and carefully analyzed. 

The only clear policy at this juncture, is 
that gasoline rationing with all the inevitable 
black market and other abuses involving fa- 
voritism for “special” needs which it would 
spawn is not the answer. There’s got to be 
a better way. 


RICKY UNDERWOOD SAVES MAN’S 
LIFE 


HON. GEORGE M. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share a story with my colleagues 
today. It is not a story about a famous 
person, though he may be someday, and 
it is not about a national event. It is the 
story of a young boy from my district 
whose quick thinking averted a terrible 
tragedy, a boy who committed an act 
of mercy, not an act of crime that we 
read so much about now. 

The boy is Ricky Underwood, the 11- 
year-old son of Mrs. Jean Underwood 
of Joliet, Ill. Not long ago, Ricky was vis- 
iting his older sister, Mrs. Thomas Do- 
losic, when he heard a man yelling for 
help. 

Rick did not ignore the cry. He ran to 
investigate and found Charles Meader, 
a Lockport farmer, with his arm caught 
in a combine. It must have been a fright- 
ening sight. Mr. Meader had been 
trapped for 30 minutes or more and his 
arm was badly mangled. But Rick did not 
panic. He turned off the machine and 
attempted to free the man. 

Even when his efforts failed, he re- 
mained calm and ran to summon his 
brother-in-law. By the time they had re- 
leased the injured Man, Rick’s sister had 
alerted local firemen who arrived with 
an ambulance and rushed Mr. Meader to 
the hospital. 

By keeping a cool head, Rick saved a 
man’s life. For that he deserves high 
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commendation. He is an outstanding 
young man and I think any of us would 
like to think we have raised our own 
children to have the same sense of com- 
passion and responsibility that he has 
shown. Rick’s mother can be justifiably 
proud of her son. I, for one, am hon- 
ored to be able to give him even this 
small portion of the praise he has earned. 

The following is a brief article that 
appeared in the Joliet Herald-News: 

Ricky Underwood, 11, points to the piece 
of machinery on a combine where he dis- 
covered a Lockport man whose arm was 
caught in the mechanism. Ricky, son of Mrs. 
Jean Underwood, Route 2, Farrell Rd., tried 
to free the man and when that failed, he 
ran to his sister’s house nearby for help. The 
injured man, Charles Meader, was taken to 
Silver Cross Hospital with a badly mangled 
arm. The accident happened Sunday evening 
on a farm near Lockport. 


CALLOUS FOOD STAMP CUTBACK 
PROPOSED BY ADMINISTRATION 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few years we have received many 
heartless proposals from the White 
House to further widen the gap between 
the rich and the poor in America. In 
both the Nixon and Ford administrations 
human needs have been secondary to 
political considerations. There was the 
freeze on Federal subsidies to improve 
urban housing. There was White House 
opposition to increased social security 
and medicare benefits for the elderly. 
There was the unlawful attempt to dis- 
mantle the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and to destroy the antipoverty 
program. 

The most recent proposal is the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s recommenda- 
tion to increase the cost of food stamps. 
For millions of Americans, the food 
stamp program is the only thing between 
malnutrition and survival. Senior citi- 
zens, children, and the poor rely on food 
stamps for day-to-day existence. We 
know, for example, that malnutrition is 
a significant cause of permanent mental 
retardation among infants. We also know 
that without adequate nutrition, the hu- 
man body is unable to resist disease. 
Despite these realities, the administra- 
tion proposes boosting the cost of food 
stamps and thus pushing them out of 
reach of millions of eligible citizens. 

The Congressional Black Caucus, to- 
gether with other concerned Representa- 
tives and Senators, community organiza- 
tions, and State and local officials, has 
pledged its efforts to block any increase 
in food stamp costs. At a time of double- 
digit inflation, the proposal can only be 
interpreted as a calculated plan to deny 
assistance to eligible families and indi- 
viduals. Behind the rhetorical talk of 
budget deficits, the true motive of the 
proposal is to use the poor and the elder- 
ly as scapegoats in the current economic 
crisis. 

Rather than an increase in food stamp 
costs, what we need is an active out- 
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reach campaign to advise eligible citizens 
how to participate in the food stamp 
program. Millions of Americans who 
need food stamps are not aware that 
they are entitled to them. Others who 
are aware of the program do not know 
how to apply. 

When Congress created the food stamp 
program, the intent was to create a sys- 
tem which would guarantee the poor in 
all parts of this country an adequate 
diet for health and growth. The admin- 
istration proposal is directly contradic- 
tory to congressional intent. 

At this time, I wish to share with my 
colleagues an analysis of the administra- 
tion proposal prepared by columnist and 
consumer advocate Sylvia Porter: 

[From the New York Post, Jan. 27, 1975] 

Foop Stamp DILEMMA 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

We are in deep danger of being caught 
between budget deficits soaring out of con- 
trol and drowning our economy in red ink 
and Administration moves to cut the budget 
in ways utterly repugnant to our funda- 
mental commitment to help those who can’t 
help themselves. The dilemma is excruciating. 

As just one illustration, consider the Ag- 
riculture Dept's. explosive proposal for drastic 
price boosts in food stamps beginning 
March 1 and the response by leaders of both 
parties in Congress that the action is “in- 
credible” and must be reversed. 

The Administration’s justification is clear: 
budget expenses must be held down, food 
stamps are a major drain and the proposed 
new regulation—requiring all food stamp 
recipients to pay a flat 30 per cent of their 
net income toward their food-stamp allot- 
ment, the maximum permissible under the 
1964 Food Stamp Act—would result in net 
“savings” to the government of $650 million 
a year, 

Also, on the surface, the boost does not 
appear to matter much to the middle income 
family, and USDA officials have publicly 
stated, in fact, that 25 per cent of food 
stamp recipients would not be affected at 
all by the increases. 

But other facts on what the increases 
would do to whom uncover a quite different, 
appallingly cold-blooded tale. 

The hikes would affect fully 95 per cent 
of those now on the p: i—or nearly 14 
million Americans out of the 14,700,000 now 
receiving food stamps. 

Hardest hit would be one and two person 
households (20 per cent, or nearly 3,000,000 
food stamp recipients, live in such house- 
holds and more than half of these are eld- 
erly). For most single persons, the boost in 
cost of food stamps would be between 35 
and 100 per cent from the amounts they are 
now paying. 

For some, the increase would be 800 per 
cent. The boost would force an estimated 10 
per cent of those now getting food stamps— 
nearly 1,500,000—to drop out of the program 
altogether. 

As an example of who would surely drop 
out, a person living alone, with a net income 
of $154 a month—who now pays $33 for $46 
of stamps—would have to pay $45 for just $46 
of stamps. Thus, every one-person household 
with a monthly income of $154 or more would 
be dropped from the program. 

As another example, an elderly, blind or 
disabled person who is now getting a monthly 
income of $146 through the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program, and who now 
pays $30 a month for $46 of stamps, would 
have to pay $43 as of March 1 for 846 of 
stamps. Thus, this person's food stamp bonus 
would be reduced to a mere $3 and the finan- 
cial incentive would be reduced almost cer- 
tainly to zero—considering all the red tape 
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a person must untangle to apply, reapply and 
actually get the stamps. 

For an elderly individual with an income 
as little as $108 a month, the cost of $46 of 
stamps would rise from $18 to $32, leaving 
just $76 to cover all other items. 

Still another hidden effect of the new 
food stamp price hikes would involve an esti- 
mated 5 per cent of today's recipients who 
would not be able to find the cash to pay 
for a full month's food stamp allotment— 
and would be forced to buy only part of a 
month's supply of stamps. 

One tiny group who would NOT be affected 
would be those who now pay nothing for 
stamps—or only about 4 per cent of those in 
the program, Another miniscule group not 
affected would be those households now pay- 
ing precisely 30 per cent of the food stamp 
values, For instance, an eight-person house- 
hold with a monthly income of exactly $250 
now pays 30 per cent of the cost of food 
stamps—but such families account for less 
than 1 per cent of all those receiving food 
stamps. 

Should the proposal be permitted to be- 
come effective, it would represent one of tle 
biggest cutbacks in public assistance benefits 
in our history. Even persons living below 
the poverty line (currently an income of $194 
@ month) would have no incentive to try 
to get food stamps. 

As one Agriculture official said, after his 
department’s announcement, “This is mad- 
ness.” 

To ask the poor to take on so heavy and 
lopsided a burden of curtailing our federal 
budget—while stories of embarrassing ex- 
travagance in virtually every area of spend- 
ing multiply by the hour? Yes, this is mad- 
ness! 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
TO ALGONA, IOWA 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
authorize, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to release restrictions on the use of 
certain property conveyed to the city of 
Algona, Iowa, for airport purposes. 

An identical bill was introduced in 
both the Senate and the House during 
the 93d Congress. It was passed by the 
Senate, but unfortunately it died in the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

The need for this legislation has its 
roots in the immediate post World War 
II period. On March 20, 1947, the War 
Assets Administration transferred 221.3 
acres of surplus Government property 
to the city of Algona for use as a public 
airport. At the time of the transfer, the 
Government was compelled by law to 
include a reverter clause in its agree- 
ment with the city of Algona. This pro- 
vision required that any of the land not 
used for airport purposes automatically 
revert to the U.S. Government. 

Now, Algona city officials, the cham- 
ber of commerce, and the Algona Indus- 
trial Development Corp. would like to 
use this acreage for industrial purposes. 
However, they are prohibited from doing 
this by the terms of the original agree- 
ment. The legislation I am introducing 
today would correct this situation by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Transporta- 
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tion to grant a release from the reverter 
clause. 

It is important to note that this bill 
requires that a determination be made 
that the land in question is no longer 
needed for airport use before the trans- 
fer can be actually effectuated. This pro- 
vision would preclude any possibility of 
violation of the intent of the original 
agreement. 

Furthermore, there is precedent for 
this type of legislation. In fact, in my 
own State, similar legislation was en- 
acted in 1966 in connection with airport 
property in Clarinda, Iowa—Public Law 
89-649. 

And finally, the legislation will involve 
no Federal expenditures. 

I realize that in and of itself this bill 
does not constitute a pressing national 
issue. I do, however, see it as symbolic 
of a much greater, longer range issue. 

Enactment of this legislation will en- 
able a rural community to use vacant 
land to promote economic development 
and job opportunities. In my view, this 
is a very worthwhile and necessary goal. 
And it addresses a problem which the 
Federal Government has too long neg- 
lected. 

In the past half century, this country 
has witnessed a steady migration of its 
populace to the cities. This development 
has contributed greatly to many of the 
critical problems which currently plague 
our metropolitan areas. And it has lead 
the Government to devote more and 
more of its attention and resources to 
combating these very serious and com- 
plex urban problems. 

But, what is often forgotten, is the 
fact that it has also served to rob the 
countryside of much of its people and its 
promise. As long as this trend continues, 
the problems of our cities will continue 
to mount, and rural America will remain 
an underutilized resource. 

I feel very strongly that we must do 
all we can to reverse this trend. The 
Government must lead the way by en- 
couraging greater participation in the 
growth and development of rural Amer- 
ica. In a small yet significant way the 
enactment of this bill will contribute to 
that end. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DR. ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER BIRTH 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of a man whose name has become 
synonymous with humanitarianism, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. I am tremendously 
proud to stand here today as the repre- 
sentative of the congressional district 
that houses the Albert Schweitzer 
Friendship House—a marvelous place 
that has preserved and promotes the 
spirit of this great man, 

The Friendship House is located in 
Great Barrington, Mass., and was 
founded in 1966 by Erica Anderson, 
renounced photographer and film biog- 
rapher of Dr. Schweitzer. 
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We would all do well, as we mark this 
occasion to recall the work of Dr. 
Schweitzer and his philosophy of “Rev- 
erence for Life.” 

An organist, a philosopher and theolo- 
gian, at the age of 30 he gave that all up 
to study medicine. In 1913, he received 
his medical degree and departed his 
native Austria for Lambarene, Gabon, 
Africa, where he founded his famous 
hospital. 

There he labored for half a century, 
revered by the people he treated, those 
who worked with him and his millions of 
admirers throughout the world. There, 
too, he developed his philosophy of “Rey- 
erence for Life”—an all-encompassing 
ethic. Writing just days before his death, 
Dr. Schweitzer explained: 

Reverence for life affords me my funda- 
mental principle of morality, namely, that 
good consists in maintaining, assisting and 
enhancing life, and that to destroy, to harm 
or to hinder life is evil. Affirmation of the 
world—that is, affirmation of the will-to-live 
which appears in phenomenal form all 
around me—is only possible for me—that I 
give myself out for other life. . . 


It is this philosophy that the Friend- 
ship House is dedicated to disseminating. 

The occasion of Dr. Schweitzer’s 100th 
birthday is being celebrated in appro- 
priate fashion throughout the world. A 
short time ago, a portrait of “Le Grand 
Docteur,” as he was affectionately known, 
commissioned for this centennial and 
executed by the incomparable Norman 
Rockwell, was unveiled at the Friend- 
ship House. At that time, Lee Ellerbrock, 
who now administers Dr. Schweitzer’s 
outpost in Lambarene, spoke. In his re- 
marks he described the Friendship House 
as a “universal asset” in the community 
of Great Barrington. That is so true. To- 
day, as the representative of that com- 
munity, I take this opportunity to urge 
the renewal of interest in Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s work and words and I take the 
liberty of inviting my colleagues to the 
Berkshires to visit Friendship House, al- 
ways an educational experience, but with 
heightened significance this year. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE INTERRE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN FISCAL AND 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Congress will receive the Presi- 
dent's budget message for fiscal year 
1976—a period that will bring us to the 
threshold of the Nation’s Bicentennial 
anniversary. That Presidential report on 
the financial state of our country is not 
to our credit. It reveals that the practices 
of a spendthrift Federal Government 
over the past 40 years have brought our 
Nation to a dangerous position of habit- 
ual annual deficits, virtually unmanage- 
able debt, and soaring interest costs as 
our fiscal legacy to America’s future. 

In a recent appearance before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in regard 
to the Federal debt ceiling limitation 
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Treasury Secretary Simon provided a 
preview of the magnitudes of the receipts, 
outlays, deficits, and debt projected for 
the current fiscal year and fiscal year 
1976. The Secretary also provided some 
perceptive insight into what can be ex- 
pected if we continue the profligate 
course we have pursued for the past 40 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Simon's testi- 
mony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on January 23, 1975, requesting an 
increase in the statutory debt ceiling 
should be required reading by every 
American citizen. I am including in my 
remarks excerpts from his testimony be- 
fore the committee on the debt ceiling. I 
do this so as to make these portions of his 
statement available to the Members of 
the House for consideration prior to the 
time the House will be asked to vote on 
H.R. 1767. The Secretary's entire state- 
ment merits consideration, but its length 
precluded my placing the complete docu- 
ment in the RECORD. 

The excerpts of the statement follows: 
EXCERPTS oF STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 

WILLIAM E. SIMON 


I would like to discuss this subject of the 
Federal debt ceiling within the context of a 
broader discussion about the alarming growth 
of Government in this Country, for the size- 
able increase in the Federal debt that is 
needed this year reflects ... an enormous 
increase in the Federal spending over the 
years. 

Throughout our history, the ideal form of 
government for most Americans has been 
that envirioned by Thomas Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address: 

“.. . & wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, 
which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvements, and shall not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned, This 
is the sume of good government”, declared 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Certainly the world has changed since Jef- 
ferson’s day, but one has to wonder whether 
the changes—as drastic and complicated as 
they have been—Jjustify the ominous trends 
toward Big Government in this country. 

Consider for a moment just a few facts and 
figures: 

It took 186 years for the Federal budget to 
reach the $100 billion mark, s line we crossed 
in 1962, but only nine more years to reach 
the $200 billion mark, and then only four 
years to break the $300 billion barrier. 

In 1930, just before the New Deal, govern- 
ment spending accounted for just 12 percent 
of our gross national product. Today, govern- 
ment at all levels absorbs over 32 percent of 
our gross national product, and if present 
trends continue, government could account 
for as much as 60% of our GNP by the year 
2000, I deeply believe that government of that 
size could rob us not only of our economic 
freedoms but our personal freedoms as well. 

As government domination has increased, 
the bureaucracy has also grown so that today 
one out of every six working men and women 
in this country works directly for the govern- 
ment, whether at the Federal, state or local 
level. 

Consider, too, the trend toward deficit 
financing by the Federal Government. Before 
the New Deal, Americans ran their govern- 
ment on a business-like basis: except in war 
years, the budget was in surplus four years 
out of every five years. In recent years, by 
contrast, the budget has been in almost con- 
tinual deficit, so that when we close the books 
on fiscal year 1975, we will find that we have 
had only one surplus in the last 15 years. 

I do not mean to imply that Government 
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should not play a positive and constructive 
role within our society. To the contrary, the 
Government must be a strong and effective 
leader in helping to solve the twin crises we 
now face in the economic and energy fields. 
But the key to a successful recovery and to 
the long-run health of our country, I would 
assert, lies in the direction of more freedom 
from government, not less; greater personal 
wealth and business profits, not less; and 
greater investment in capital and equipment, 
not less—in short, in the revival of the free 
enterprise system which has always provided 
people, rich and poor alike, with greater 
opportunities for progress than any other 
system known to man. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT 

One clear reflection of the trend toward 
Big Government and our incessant desire to 
spend more than we are willing to pay for 
has been the growth of the national debt. 
Thirteen years ago, the total national debt 
stood at just a little over $300 billion. By 
the end of the coming fiscal year, the debt 
will have doubled. 

For many Americans the debt ceiling and 
the debt itself are barometers, symbols of 
how well we are managing our affairs, so that 
an increase in the debt ceiling is never wel- 
come news, Moreover, we should never forget 
that we are already paying $31 billion a year 
in taxes in order to pay the interest on the 
debt and that every increase in the size of 
the debt means higher costs for us and for 
our children. 

As you know, the current limit of the 
Federal debt is $495 billion. That is a tem- 
porary limit which will expire on March 31; 
in the absence of legislation, the limit will 
revert on April 1 to $400 billion. 

Our current estimates show that the Goy- 
ernment will exceed the temporary limit of 
$495 billion on February 18—less than one 
month from today. Thus, there is a pressing 
need for immediate action on the part of the 
Congress. 

The Administration proposes that Congress 
act now to raise the debt ceiling to $604 
billion. Barring unforeseen developments, 
that new ceiling should be adequate to carry 
us through June 30, 1976, which would be 
the end of fiscal year 1976. 

The new debt celling we are requesting 
today incorporates our tentative estimates for 
both Federal revenues and expenditures, 
based upon our projections for the economy 
over the next 18 months and upon the eco- 
nomic and energy proposals that the Presi- 
dent has presented to the Congress... . It 
does not take account of new spending pro- 
grams which might be enacted. 

Some Members of the Committee may 
think that the new ceiling is too high and 
the deficits too big. Let me emphasize that 
there is no one in Washington today who feels 
more strongly than either the President or I 
that deficits of the magnitude we are now 
facing are horrendous, We believe that many 
of the economic troubles we have today are 
rooted in more than a decade of excesses in 
fiscal and monetary policy. To continue the 
rapid upward momentum of Government 
growth over an indefinite period would erode 
the very foundations of our economy and 
eventually lead us to social ruin. But we also 
recognize that because of the recessions, re- 
ceipts are inevitably going to be lower than 
we would like and we believe that in order 
to stimulate the economy, we must tempo- 
rarily—and I stress the word temporarily— 
cut taxes and leave more money in the private 
spending stream. Big Federal deficits in fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976 are thus a result of both 
the recession and the cumulative cost of the 
many Federal spending programs that have 
been enacted in recent years. 

Other Members of this Committee may feel 
that to the contrary, Federal outlays should 
be increased significantly this year so that 
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the deficits and, therefore, the debt ceiling 
should be much higher than we propose. The 
President strenuously opposes this view. If 
we open up the sluice gates on Federal spend- 
ing during the coming year, we could seri- 
ously overheat the economy and insure that 
further down the road we will be riding the 
tiger of inflation once again—and inflation of 
an even more virulent and powerful nature 
than what we have had over the past year. 
That is why the President has proposed a 
moratorium on all new spending programs 
outside of the energy field and why he intends 
to veto bills which violate that moratorium. 
THE CAPITAL INVESTMENT CHALLENGE 


If time permitted today, I would very 
much like to discuss with you in greater de- 
tail the impact that the growth of govern- 
ment has had upon our free market system: 

The way that excessive fiscal and mone- 
tary policies stretching back to the mid-1960s 
and earlier have created strong, underlying 
forces of inflation in our economy, forces 
that we must contend with for many years 
to come; 

The way that excessive governmental regu- 
lation has discouraged new production and 
growth in many of our industries, particular- 
ly in the fields of agriculture and energy; 

The way that the wage and price controls 
of the early 1970s disrupted the economy and 
have left us a residue of troubles that are 
still working their way through the system; 

The way that the government's tax struc- 
ture has encouraged consumption at the ex- 
pense of adequate savings and investment; 

The way that broad government domina- 
tion of many of the industries in this nation 
has stified individual initiative and spawned 
a new breed of business managers who seem 
more eager to rely upon the judgments of a 
GS-16 in Washington than upon their own 
Judgments and competitive instincts. To me, 
there is nothing more distressing than to 
see businessmen trade their economic free- 
doms to the government in exchange for fi- 
nancial security. As Dr. Franklin once re- 
minded us, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 

Rather than dwelling further on this point, 
however, I ask you to consider the net result 
of this kind of government growth as well as 
other social forces which have gained favor 
in the United States. 

The net result, I would suggest, is that we 
have tilted our great economic machine in 
the wrong direction. Instead of continually 
renewing and enlarging our economic foun- 
dations, we have allowed them to rust and 
crumble while we have enjoyed a long binge 
of over-spending and over-consumption. The 
bills are coming due today, and unless we 
soon reverse these trends, the bills can only 
grow larger in the future. 

Once again, let's look at the facts. From 
1960 through 1971, . . . annual capital in- 
vestment in this country averaged approxi- 
mately 18 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct—the smallest figures of any major in- 
dustrialized nation in the Free World. In 
Japan, for instance, annual capital invest- 
ment averaged over 33 percent of the GNP, 
while in Germany it averaged 26 percent and 
in France, 22 percent. Thus, the amount of 
its annual income that the United States was 
willing to put back into new plant and equip- 
ment was smaller than in most of the nations 
with whom we compete. 

In most recent figures that are available for 
international comparisons—figures showing 
investments in 1973—indicate an even bleak- 
er investment picture for the United States. 
In that year, our investment in private in- 
dustry sank to 149 percent of our GNP, 
lower than any other major industrialized 
nation except Italy. 

Higher rates of capital investment do not 
guarantee lower rates of inflation. Japan, 
for instance, has the highest rate of infla- 
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tion among the countries mentioned, even 
though it has also had the highest lével of 
capital investment. But there is a close cor- 
relation between the rate of capital invest- 
ment and the increase in a nation’s produc- 
tivity. 

The annual growth in productivity during 
the 1960s and early 1970s averaged more 
than 10 percent in Japan, almost 6 percent 
in Germany and France, and only 3.3 per- 
cent here in the United States. As you can 
see, the U.S. had the lowest level of capital 
investment among these countries and also 
the lowest rate of growth in productivity. I 
need not explain to this committee that it 
is growth in productivity which determines 
how much of an increase in living standards 
that the American people can achieve over 
time. 

It seems fair to observe that the current 
and prospective level of capital investment in 
America simply will not sustain the kind 
of economic growth and productivity that we 
need for the future, for our capital invest- 
ment needs are growing, not shrinking. Our 
conventional need for replacing plant and 
equipment is higher now than ever before. 
In addition, enormous amounts of new cap- 
ital will be needed to improve our housing 
stock, provide new systems of urban trans- 
portation, rebuild some of our basic indus- 
tries, clean up the environment, and espe- 
cially to achieve self-sufficiency in energy. 

Estimates of the actual amounts needed 
vary considerably. Estimates for the energy 
industry alone over the next decade range 
from three quarters to one trillion dollars. 
One estimate that I have seen for our total 
needs between now and 1985 in all fields is 
$3 trillion. That figure is difficult to compre- 
hend, but the message is clear: America 
must soon turn away from the consumption 
ethic and return to the ethics of thrift and 
investment, 

While the challenge of capital formation 
must be solved primarily in the private sec- 
tor, the Federal Government has a positive 
responsibility to help, and there are a num- 
ber of ways that I believe we can help: 

First, we can and must take steps to pre- 
vent the recession from deepening to intol- 
erable levels. 

Second, we must not abandon the more 
long-range fight against inflation, for infia- 
tion is a bitter enemy of savings and invest- 
ment and exacts a heavy toll on economic 
growth. 

Third, we must enact legislation that will 
create greater incentives for capital invest- 
ment, that will allow our financial institu- 
tions to operate more flexibly, and will per- 
mit our corporations to earn enough profits 
to pay good wages and also invest in the 
future. 

Fourth, we must lift the heavy hand of 
Federal regulation from the many areas 
where it restricts the efficiency and growth 
of the free enterprise system. Competition is 
still the best route to an efficient and pro- 
ductive economic system, and that in turn 
remains the best means we have of fighting 
inflation and creating more jobs, 

Finally, over the long run, we must restore 
a reasonable balance to the Federal budget 
and even seek to achieve budgetary surpluses 
in better years so that we can free up a 
maximum amount of capital for a savings 
and investment. 

Many people are worried today that our 
economic system will fail. I do not foresee 
the immediate collapse of our system, It is 
too strong and resilient to fall quickly. But 
the signs of erosion are there. It would take 
years and perhaps decades to dissipate the 
accumulated strengths of our system—but it 
could happen if we don’t make the funda- 
mental decisions now that are necessary to 
preserve and strengthen our free enterprise 
system, 

Thank you. 
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Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
critical nature of our economic-energy 
crisis cannot be overstated. Economic 
problems abound—double-digit inflation, 
a sluggish business sector, mounting un- 
employment, and staggering deficit 
spending. While our energy situation is 
not totally responsible for our economic 
dilemma, it has certainly been a great 
part of the shaping of our present infia- 
tion-recession nightmare. 

This country must have a national 
energy policy. However, in our haste to 
attain this goal, we should not abandon 
our efforts to get a handle on inflation. 
Sensible action is needed to develop a 
long-term policy which will be acceptable 
to the vast majority of Americans. It is 
important for both the Congress and the 
administration to realize that without the 
support and full cooperation of all of our 
citizens, any system is doomed to failure. 
I have confidence that we can all endure 
the personal hardships which are going 
to be inherent in our solution to this 
problem. But the hardships must be 
equally distributed throughout the popu- 
lation. 

Despite my sincere admiration for the 
President's determined efforts to find a 
solution to the pressing energy problem, 
I am opposed to the increased tariffs 
which he has imposed because they are 
inflationary and the resulting hardships 
would not be equally distributed. 

The inflationary effects of the Presi- 
dent's tariff increase point to a 2-percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index at 
a time when double-digit inflation is 
starting to subside. The tariff would cost 
consumers $12 billion in 1975 for higher 
prices of energy products, and the “rip- 
ple” effect of $30 to $50 billion would deal 
the country an inflationary blow that 
would be extremely difficult for many of 
our citizens to withstand. 

The price increases would also penalize 
two groups of people unfairly. First, 
those people who could least afford to pay 
the increase—either the poor or those 
on a fixed income—would suffer the 
most. Second, people who live in the 
Northeast would be forced to carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden. I am 
therefore convinced that the proper 
course of action is the legislation which 
I have sponsored which calls for a 90- 
day delay in the imposition of any oil 
tariff, and would repeal the tariff which 
the President has already imposed. 

At the same time, I cannot support a 
system of gasoline rationing now. Our 
past history has shown that gasoline ra- 
tioning has not worked fairly or effi- 
ciently. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that it will cost more than $2 billion in 
Federal funds to establish a national ra- 
tioning program. It would also add ap- 
proximately 20,000 to 25,000 new people 
to the Government bureaucracy. It has 
been estimated that the price of gasoline 
would be higher under a rationing pro- 
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gram than if the President’s tariffs re- 
main in effect. Even if the Federal budg- 
et could afford the cost of a rationing 
program, the inequities in the program 
would be intolerable. We could perhaps 
live with rationing for a brief period of 
temporary emergency, but as a way of 
life it is fundamentally inconsistent with 
our system. 

Since both an oil import tariff and gas- 
oline rationing are unacceptable, our Na- 
tion needs a middle ground energy policy 
that would reduce consumption with a 
minimal inflationary effect and without 
placing an undue burden on persons who 
live on a fixed income or are forced to use 
their automobiles in connection with 
their employment. In essence, we need an 
energy policy that will conserve energy, 
control imports through some kind of 
quota system, and develop alternate 
forms of energy for day-to-day use. 

In light of our national goal to con- 
serve energy, Congress must specifically 
consider legislation to provide an incen- 
tive to homeowners. At the present time 
the Nation is consuming more than 4 
million barrels of oil per day to heat and 
cool residential dwellings—a figure which 
can be reduced as much as 20 percent 
by upgrading the energy efficiency of ex- 
isting homes. I am happy to say that 
one of my first pieces of legislation was 
a bill which would allow a tax credit for 
homeowners who make energy saving 
improvements on their home. In this way 
conservation of energy can be encour- 
aged by allowing tax credits to individu- 
als as well as businesses. 

I also believe it is important to control 
oil imports. It is most important that 
we limit the American dollars flowing 
from this country in search of energy. 
One way to do this would be to determine 
the amount of money we can afford to 
have leave the United States for energy 
costs and spend only that amount. For 
example, in 1970 the United States payed 
$2.7 billion for oil. Last year we paid 
$24 billion. We should try to reduce the 
amount spent in 1975 to 10 percent less 
than last year’s figure. We would then 
have to allocate the purchased energy 
as fairly as is possible. Gradually reduc- 
ing our dependence upon imports 
through mandatory restrictions, will not 
only be a less inflationary way of dealing 
with the problem, but it will encourage 
domestic production by assuring the sta- 
bility of the market. 

Our reliance on foreign sources of oil 
has, and is having a staggering impact 
on our economic problems. As a result, 
Federal support for alternative energy 
sources can play a very important role 
in meeting our Nation’s needs and bring- 
ing our economy under control. If coal, 
nuclear power, and solar heating and 
cooling are developed as alternate 
sources of energy, I am convinced that 
this Nation can reach its goal of being 
energy independent within reasonable 
time. I have introduced legislation to 
provide tax incentives for the homeown- 
er who installs solar heating and cooling 
equipment in his residence. If we encour- 
age the use of these economical systems 
which are available for mass distribu- 
tion, we can make headway toward our 
Project Independence. 
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In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that I am in basic agreement with 
the President on his energy program 
with the exception of the tariff. The ad- 
ministration has hit upon a long-term 
manageable program in many areas. We 
must certainly heed the warning to bal- 
ance environmental goals with energy 
needs. The deregulation of natural gas 
is necessary so that both industry and 
consumers will not be faced with the 
shutoffs we are now seeing throughout 
the States where gas is subject to Federal 
Power Commission regulation. 

Action is needed now and it is my hope 
that this Congress will work with the 
administration for the enactment of an 
energy program for the good of all Amer- 
icans. Failure to quickly and demonstra- 
tively followup such a route, will have 
severe repercussions for Pennsylvania 
and the entire Nation. 


MR. LLOYD T. GROOM 


HON. KENNETH L. HOLLAND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation’s history this distin- 
guished body has derived its strength and 
flexibility from the presence of the 
thousands of lawyers who have served 
here. I am sure that could these lawyers 
speak now as one, they would agree that 
our service is possible only by reason of 
the unselfish sacrifices made by others 
in the profession. 

I was inspired to come here by the ex- 
ample of service set by many fellow law- 
yers in South Carolina. Among them was 
a young man, Lloyd T. Groom, who was 
my friend, my partner in law, my politi- 
cal supporter, my source of inspiration, 
my example of courage. He died at the 
age of 29, 2 days after my first election 
victory. In life he was afflicted, but con- 
tinued to represent the cause of justice 
in our courts. He overcame his physical 
handicaps to become a symbol of cour- 
age in our community. In death, he re- 
mains as an inspiration to all who knew 
him and a challenge to all who would 
concern themselves with the betterment 
of mankind. 

Our city has memorialized him by 
naming a park for him. 

I would ask, Mr. Speaker, that our Na- 
tion honor his memory by having the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
by the Camden, S.C., city council, printed 
in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the late Lloyd T. Groom departed 

this life at the early age of 29 years, after 


having enjoyed the practice of law in our 
City after his graduation from the University 
of South Carolina, and 

Whereas, Lloyd T. Groom, despite crippling 
and painful illnesses, gave his fellow-citizens 
a living example of courage and pride and 
care for others, and 

Whereas, Lloyd T. Groom actively assisted 
those persons less able to care for themselves 
than he could, frequently coming to their 
defense, without compensation, and to the 
defense of the indigent citizens of our com- 
munity, and 
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Whereas, Lloyd T. Groom was active in car- 
ing for the youth, the Boy Scouts, and others 
of the community, and 

Whereas, Lloyd T. Groom was most instru- 
mental in securing the legal right to erect 
the gates leading to the section of our city 
known as Kirkover Hills by the recreational 
area and park now known as Brook Park on 
the corner of Five Bridges Road and Battle- 
ship Road, 

Be it resolved that from henceforth on 
Brook Park shall now be known as the Lloyd 
T. Groom Memorial Park and suitable signs 
bearing the inscription “Groom Park" shall 
be erected in place of the sign now saying 
“Brook Park.” 


AMENDMENTS TO OLDER 
AMERICAN ACT 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the privilege of address- 
ing the Select Committee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, regarding the Older Americans Act. 
At that time, I offered a proposed 
amendment aimed at improving certain 
needs of the elderly. 

My bill has two major objectives: A 
better diet for older Americans who re- 
ceive some of their meals through title 
VII of the act, and better conditions for 
a very troubled and severly damaged 
section of the American farm economy. 

That section is the beef industry, and 
I am referring specifically to the farmer 
and the rancher who raise cattle for the 
market. 

I was talking about this last Friday 
with Bob Barr, Oklahoma’s commissioner 
of agriculture, and I would like to quote 
just three sentences from that conversa- 
tion. 

Bob said: 

Prices received by beef producers are 
critically depressed and the situation de- 
teriorates daily. The problems are excessive 
cattle and inflated production costs. In- 
creased use of beef in nutrition programs 
for the elderly will produce positive and last- 
ing success in correcting the ills of this vital 
American industry. 


Hundreds of farmers and ranchers 
have told me the same thing—they are 
going broke because they are not getting 
enough for their cows to pay the cost of 
raising them. 

Now, I will admit that I know a lot 
more about the economics of cattle rais- 
ing than about nutrition problems of the 
elderly, but I have given myself a crash 
course in title VII. 

I find that about 220,000 meals are be- 
ing served daily, but 2 years ago, when 
Elliott Richardson was Secretary of 
HEW, he said that a minimum 5 million 
older Americans were eligible. That was 
back in January of 1973. Other estimates 
place the figure at 8 million. 

The program was set up to aid people 
without enough income to buy food— 
there were 4,400,000 who were over 60 
and below the poverty level in 1973. 

Title VII was set up to also help the 
isolated elderly, and we know that more 
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than one-third of the told people in the 
country live alone, or with people who are 
not related to them. 

Then, there are the elderly with very 
little mobility—they cannot get around, 
and those who cannot cook their own 
meals anymore. 

I have tried to describe the two sides 
of the problem—the millions of elderly 
people who need the assistance of title 
VII, and the thousands and thousands of 
cattle farmers who are going broke. 

But I would like to add one more 
dimension to the problem before I discuss 
a solution, in the form of my amendment. 

A few years ago, when beef prices 
started rising, Secretary Butz said beef 
shortages were to stay. Mr. Butz has 
maintained his usual consistency when 
it comes to farming—the exact opposite 
of what he predicted has come true, 
which is the way it usually is for that 
gentleman. 

We now have an excess of beef, created 
by an increase in herd totals of about 12 
million cattle in 1973 and 1974. 

The countryside and the pastures are 
loaded with cows, and farmers are rais- 
ing them on grass, instead of feed grains, 
because grass is cheaper. 

Now the beef is out there, on the hoof. 

There is apparently a tremendous 
amount of beef in the packers’ freezers, 
because those friends of Mr. Butz are his 
friends only—they certainly are not the 
friends of the cattle raiser, or the con- 
sumer. All you have to do is look at the 
huge spread in what the farmer gets, and 
what the consumer pays, to know the 
rip-off is in the middle. But that aspect 
should be the subject of a special investi- 
gation of its own. 

This committee is concerned with more 
and better nutrition for the elderly, and 
I would like to suggest one way that this 
can be accomplished. 

My amendment would add a new pro- 
vision to the act, requiring that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must use $8 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds to acquire beef 
for distribution to feeding programs un- 
der title VII. 

This would be over and above the pres- 
ent required rate of 10 cents a meal in 
commodities which must be furnished. 

I am glad that the 10-cent provision 
was adopted last year, and I know it is 
now being implemented through pur- 
chases of canned beef and processed 
American cheese. 

Almost 1,500 tons of beef have been 
bought, at a cost of about $2.8 million. 

My amendment would add another 14 
cents in commodity purchases, but we 
are not talking about any appropriated 
money. 

The section 32 fund comes from a re- 
tention of 30 percent of customs re- 
ceipts on incoming dutiable goods, and I 
have been informed that there will be a 
carryover of about $50 million next fiscal 
year. 

In fiscal 1976, the money would be ap- 
propriated, but if the appropriation 
should be denied, section 32 funds would 
again be used. A subsequent appropria- 
tion would replace the funds. 

The committee is familiar with the sec- 
tion 32 purchases for the school feeding 
programs, and what a help that has 
been. 
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We can help another group—our el- 
derly—and a vital segment of our econ- 
omy—the cattle farmer—if we adopt my 
amendment, and I would like to urge you 
to give it your fullest consideration. 

Thank you. 


JACOBS REPLIES TO THE 
WASHINGTON MONTHLY 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
excerpt from January’s Washington 
Monthly, together with my reply: 

At this point, Indiana’s Andrew Jacobs 
entered the scene. Unlike most of the Demo- 
crats who defeated Republican incumbents, 
Jacobs is not a congressional newcomer. He 
had served three terms in the House prior 
to his defeat in 1972, and therefore did not 
have to wait until the special lottery for 
House freshmen to get into the bidding war. 
Jacobs—with his constant companion, a 
huge Great Dane named C-5A—had long 
been one of Capitol Hill's more colorful char- 
acters; when his turn came to choose, he de- 
cided that he and C-5A also wanted Rep, 
Green's office. 

Steiger was outraged when he discovered 
that he was being bumped by Jacobs and a 
dog, especially since he and Jacobs have 
served an equal number of years in Congress 
and Steiger’s term has been continuous. But 
C. W. Bates, the House building superintend- 
ent, ruled in Jacob’s favor, leaving Steiger 
to carry his appeal to the House Building 
Commission, So the congressional leader- 
ship—Speaker Carl Albert, Majority Leader 
Tip O'Neill, and Minority Leader John 
Rhodes—will have to meet to resolve the dis- 
pute between Steiger and Jacobs. 


Some have asked why my K-9 refer- 
ence is only to a Democratic dog, Fala. 
But the only way I could work in a Re- 
publican dog would be to point out that 
C-5, my Great Dane, was married five 
times and, therefore, has something of a 
checkered past. 

My letter foliows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1975. 
WASHINGTON MONTHLY, 
Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak WASHINGTON MONTHLY: In your Jan- 
uary issue you claimed a “dispute between 
(Rep. William) Steiger” and me. 

One cannot doubt you print the news. It 
was news to me. 

Your article led people to think that some 
uncertainty, or even favoritism exists in the 
assignment of Congressional office space to 
Indiana's Eleventh District. 

But that is not true. 

I was elected by that 1ith District to the 
U.S. House of Representatives in 1964 and 
served continuously until my gerrymandered 
defeat in 1972. So the three terms you report 
I served were really four. I was elected again 
In 1974. 

Many Republican members of the House 
lost their seats in 1964, But along with Mr. 
Steiger, who was elected to the House for the 
first time, a lot of them were reelected in 
1966. 

Everyone agreed that interrupted service 
in the House was like switching committee 
assignments. One would go to the foot of the 
line on the committee to which one might be 
assigned, 
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But the question concerning all those Re- 
publieans who returned after they landslid 
out in ’64, was what about previous continu- 
ous service in terms of seniority for office 
space assignments? 

The answer, to the delight of the restored 
Republicans was cake-like clause served up 
by the Democratic majority, to wit: 

“The term ‘longest continuous service’ as 
used in 40 USC 178, governing seniority in 
assignment of rooms in the House Office 
Buildings, is held to refer to the longest pe- 
riod of uninterrupted service as a Member 
and Member-elect of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (not necessarily the last period of 
uninterrupted service as held in Cannon's 
Precedents, Vol. 8, Page 981, Sec. 3651).” 
Cong. Record-House, March 2, 1967. 

It was under this Republican oriented 
clause, still honored by the House Building 
Commission, that my district was assigned 
House office suite 1501 because I am a four 
term member who drew a lower number 
than four-term member Steiger. 

The ruling was in effect February 27, 1967, 
and Mr. Steiger, who is my friend, now tells 
me that his dispute is not with me, but with 
the interpretation that was so beneficial to 
his own party. 

One might say that there is desire to have 
their clause and delete it, too. 

Your article included this: 

“Steiger was outraged when he discovered 
that he was being bumped by Jacobs and a 
dog, especially since he and Jacobs have 
served an equal number of years in Congress 
and Steiger’s term (sic) has (sic) been con- 
tinuous.” 

There now. Not content with attacks on 
me, or the building authorities, or on the 
clause for the cause of Mr. Steiger’s party, 
they now include my little dog, fellows. 
(Well, not literally little. C-5 the Great Dane 
grew like a government contract.) 

For the record, though my predecessor oc- 
cupant of 1501 did occasionally keep a large 
dog in her office (well, not literally large— 
more like a Maltese), and my friend, C-5 did 
stalk the halls of my former office until 1973, 
it is well known (since people, upon seeing 
me back, ask not about me, but about C-5), 
that C-5 has eschewed the essential unfair- 
ness of Washington politics and has chosen 
to remain in God's chosen state of Indiana. 

I shudder to think of C-5's reaction to this 
gross misrepresentation of his whereabouts, 
To paraphrase the Lincoln Day prose of our 
present President, if C-5’s fellow Democrat, 
Fala were alive today, he'd roll over in his 

ve. 

A little checking by your reporters before 
publication would have revealed the inac- 
curacies I cite. 

Sic and ye shall find out. 

Officially yours, 
ANDY Jacops, Jr. 


KAMU-TV CELEBRATES FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1975, the educational television 
station at Texas A. & M. University, 
KAMU-TYV, will celebrate its fifth anni- 
versary. Five years ago KAMU-TV went 
on the air broadcasting 35 hours of pro- 
grams. Today this fine facility broadcasts 
58 to 60 hours of programing each week. 

I want to inform you, my colleagues in 
Congress, and the general public about 
this event because it is the culmination 
of efforts from numerous individuals. The 
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dedication and support required to make 
KAMU-TV a reality came from the board 
of directors and administrators of Texas 
A. & M. University, the communities of 
Bryan and College Station, Tex., and the 
hardworking faculty and staff of the 
university. 

KAMU-TYV was the first all color edu- 
cational television station in the State 
of Texas. KAMU-TV has a fine produc- 
tion facility and produces about twice the 
percentage of local programs as any sta- 
tion in the Public Broadcasting System. 
They have complete color remote capa- 
bility and can boast about their beautiful 
studio that is the second largest of any 
televsion station in Texas. The univer- 
sity made it possible for KAMU-—TV to 
move into a beautiful new facility in 1971, 
then they supplied it with fine new 
broadcast equipment. More important 
than the building or the equipment is 
the service they provide the community. 
KAMU-TYV with its fine staff and its sup- 
port from the leadership at Texas A. & M. 
University has provided superb program- 
ing of tremendous benefit for its au- 
diences, 


TAXES: BREAKING THE MIDDLE- 
CLASS BACK 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article in the Los Angeles Times 
calls attention to the problems of a group 
of Americans who feel, not without cause, 
that adequate attention has so far been 
denied by the Congress to these prob- 
lems. In the thought that no group 
should labor under such an impression, I 
am taking this opportunity to insert the 
provocative article from the Monday, 
January 20 issue of the Times at this 
point in the RECORD: 
|From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 20, 1975] 
TAXES: BREAKING THE “MIDDLE-CLASS Back 

(By Ernest Conine) 


If anything comes through loud and clear 
from the Democratic reaction to President 
Ford's tax-cut proposals, it is that the coun- 
try needs an up-to-date definition of “middle 
class,” 

Key congressional Democrats almost broke 
their necks nodding in agreement with 
the President's basic proposition that the 
most urgent business before the new Congress 
is enactment of quick and substantial tax re- 
ductions to put more spending money into 
consumer pockets, But, almost to a man, they 
quickly added that Ford's proposals must be 
modified to give more help to low- and “mid- 
die-income” Americans and little or none to 
those in the “upper” brackets. 

No sensible and compassionate person is 
going to argue against special consideration 
for the poor, or shed tears for the tax bur- 
dens of the wealthy. But surely the politi- 
cians should have some consideration for the 
large group in the middle that pays most of 
the taxes—the average family where both 
husband and wife work, make what should 
be a decent living, but have damn little to 
show for their efforts at the end of the 
month, 

The problem is one of definition, or rather 
misdefinition, of the middle class. Where do 
you draw the line between those who need a 
tax cut and those who don't? 
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President Ford erred on the high side in 
drawing it around $50,000 a year in his pro- 
posal for 12% rebates on 1974 taxes. But his 
congressional critics seem intent on erring in 
the other direction in their definition of low 
and middle-income families deserving a sub- 
stantive tax break; $15,000 a year is the figure 
most often mentioned. 

That’s $15,000 in family income, mind you, 
not $15,000 per individual wage and salary 
earner. By that standard, you don’t have to 
be a $65,000-a-year airline pilot, surgeon or 
corporate executive to graduate from the 
middle class. If you are a Los Angeles police- 
man ($12,000 a year) whose wife is a stenog- 
rapher ($8,500 a year), you are deemed too 
affluent by the congressional movers and 
shakers to deserve a proportionate share of 
whatever reduction in income taxes is voted. 

This is ridiculous, as anybody but the al- 
leged representatives of the people knows. 
An awful lot of people in this country are 
reasonably careful with their money and, for 
reasons beyond their control, still have a 
hard time making ends meet on family in- 
come of $20,000 to $30,000 a year. 

Inflation is one factor, the progressive tax 
structure is another. 

Everything costs more: food, clothing, 
medical care, transportation, the neighbor- 
hood movie. 

Monthly payments on the statistically 
average house run about $350 a month these 
days, fully 67% more than the same house 
would have cost five years ago. Putting a son 
or daughter through college costs $2,000 to 
$5,000 a year, depending on whether you are 
dealing with Harvard and Stanford or a state 
teachers’ college. And middle-class families 
too often don’t qualify for federal aid; they 
have to scrimp and save to pay the bill them- 
selves. 

The wage or salary earner whose pay theo- 
retically keeps pace with inflation finds that 
he still faces an erosion in living standards 
because state and federal income taxes go 
up even faster than his paycheck as he moves 
into a higher bracket. 

To take a simple example, a husband and 
wife filing a joint return on a $20,000 income 
for 1973 would have paid $4,380 In federal 
taxes, assuming normal deductions. Because 
of inflation, they would need more than $24,- 
000 in 1975 just to stay even in terms of pre- 
tax purchasing power. But their income tax 
would rise almost $1,300—meaning that, in 
fact, their living standard would go down 7% 
even as their paychecks went up 20%. 

The situation is made worse by state in- 
come taxes, which work on the same princi- 
ple. 

There is a relatively simple cure. The tax 
tables can and should be adjusted periodi- 
cally to take account of inflation; in that 
way, the proportion of our incomes going to 
the tax collector would rise only as the ac- 
tual purchasing power of our incomes in- 
creased. 

Canada has such an “indexing” system 
now. Bills giving Americans the same fair 
play were introduced last year both in Wash- 
ington and Sacramento. But there is no in- 
dication that they will be enacted. 

The hard fact seems to be that the in- 
terests of the long-suffering middle class will, 
as usual, be ignored. 

Take the case of the $24,000-a-year family 
described above. Even Ford, who is accused 
of being overly generous to such “upper-in- 
come” Americans, would give the couple only 
a $130 break on their 1975 taxes—a small 
fraction of what they have lost to inflation- 
generated distortion in the tax system. His 
Democratic critics would give them less. 

The theory that families with incomes ex- 
ceeding $15,000 or so need not be given sig- 
nificant tax reductions stems not just from 
liberal theology gone haywire; it is also based 
on the assumption that people who are even 
vaguely affluent won't spend the extra 
money, thereby helping give the economy a 
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boost, but will put it into the bank because 
they don’t need it. 

Given the squeeze being felt by middle- 
class families, this is a questionable notion, 
to say the least. 

Low-income Americans have their cham- 
pions in Congress, which is right and proper. 
But shouldn't people who count on Capitol 
Hill also show some concern for those mil- 
lions of citizens who are going broke at a 
somewhat higher level? 


THE CASE FOR A GASOLINE TAX 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
the New York Times commented on the 
disastrous impact of high fuel prices on 
the economic foundations of our colleges 
and universities. The energy bills of these 
institutions will rise nearly 300 percent 
in the coming academic year. 

The President’s plan to increase the 
price of all oil products will make matters 
worse for our struggling centers of higher 
education. As the Times points out: 

There could hardly be a more telling illus- 
tration of the socially destructive conse- 
quences of dealing with the energy problem 
through reliance on indiscriminate price in- 
creases for essential and non-essential fuel 
alike. 


it will be difficult to head off the in- 
crease in the cost of all petroleum prod- 
ucts initiated by the President in the ab- 
sence of a program from Congress. If 
higher prices are to be imposed, they 
should be on gasoline alone, where cut- 
backs in use can be made with less real 
hardship than in other areas. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
New York Times follows: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1975] 

FUEL Versus EDUCATION 


A major eastern university whose expendi- 
ture for oil, gas and electricity during the 
last year before the Arab embargo had been 
$660,C00 is currently budgeting $1.3-million 
for the same purposes. Despite stringent 
economies, resulting in a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in fuel consumption, that institution’s 
energy bill will rise to $1.8 million—nearly 
300 per cent—in the 1975-76 academic year. 

This concrete example of the effect of one 
institution shows the devastating impact of 
the fuel inflation, encouraged by President 
Ford’s misguided policy of driving up the 
cost of heating and lighting fuel instead of 
focusing in on automotive fuels. Having 
barely weathered the unprecedented fiscal 
crisis which preceded by a few years the cur- 
rent general recession, the nation's col- 
leges and universities now ‘ind their eco- 
nomic foundations dangerously undermined 
by this totally unanticipated drain on their 
budgets. 

The new deficits threaten higher education 
at a time when Federal funds for research 
and for general support are already in de- 
cline, with little hope for help from other 
sources. The pre-embargo inflation had l- 
ready raised college tuitions to a level that 
threatens to block access for growing num- 
bers of promising students, The asic annual 
cost of tuition and board, which in many col- 
leges approaches $6,000 or even $7,000, clashes 
head-on with the very concept of expanding 
educational opportunities. 

There could hardly be a more telling illus- 
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tration of the socially destructive conse- 
quences of dealing with the energy problem 
through reliance on indiscriminate price in- 
creases for essential and non-essential fuel 
alike. Forcing higher education to decide 
that survival requires sacrifice of academic 
quality as a means of meeting the fuel bill 
suggests an upside-down approach to na- 
tional priorities. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES SPONSOR EM- 
PLOYEE MEETINGS ON FREEDOM 
OF INFORMATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1974 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 19 the 1974 
Amendments to the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act (5 U.S.C. 552) become effective, 
making a series of significant revisions in 
the 1966 law to tighten up loopholes and 
make it more difficult for the executive 
bureaucracy to withhold information 
about its activities from the American 
public. 

In preparation for the impact of the 
new amendments, some agencies are 
sponsoring meetings for their employees 
who deal with the public to explain the 
meaning of the freedom of information 
amendments and how they affect the 
day-to-day work of Government em- 
ployees. Among such agencies are the 
Social Security Administration and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I commend their initiative and 
the quality of the program presented at 
these meetings. 

If public confidence is to be restored 
to the workings of the Federal Govern- 
ment, efficient and faithful adherence to 
the principles of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act and the 1974 Amendments is 
one of the best available vehicles. It is my 
hope that other executive agencies will 
follow the lead of HEW and sponsor 
similar meetings for their employees to 
impress upon them the importance of 
this law—both its spirit and letter. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I include the remarks of HEW Sec- 
retary Weinberger at their FOI meeting 
on January 23 and my own remarks pre- 
pared for delivery on that occasion: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE Caspar W. 

WEINBERGER 

You are here today to discuss your respon- 
sibilities under the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

But the real purpose of this meeting is 
open government. Open government is not 
just a nice-sounding phrase. Nor is it an 
end in itself. Open government has a purpose 
and that purpose is to make government 
responsive to the will of the people. 

Democratic government won’t work unless 
there is a two-way dialogue between a govern- 
ment and its people. That dialogue must be 
honest and open. Those of us In government 
have a solemn duty to tell people what we are 
doing, why we are doing it, and how well— 
or how badly—things are going. 

When we do that, people can respond. The 
public dialogue is opened. Constructive de- 
bate cau take place. Juices flow, and policies 
and programs that aren’t working can be 
changed. 

Lacking that two-way dialogue, democratic 
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government fails to work at its most ele- 
and democracy itself is in 


mental level, 
danger. 

Let's be candid: The most fundamental 
problem we face today is lack of confidence in 
government. Every public opinion poll tells 
us this. 

There is no need to speculate why—we 
have all lived through a shattering period in 
our Country's history. 

I for one do not despair of the capacity of 
the American people to heal the scars this 
period has left. But neither do I believe that 
it is a self-healing process. 

Something must be done—and promptly— 
when people’s faith in their government 
wanes, lest the process feed on itself. His- 
tory is replete with the bones of once-great 
nations that lost faith in themselves, 

That is why we must, above all else, restore 
confidence in our government. Without it, we 
can do nothing. With it, all things are 
possible. 

I have made open government a priority 
of this Department. Eighteen months before 
the Amendment to the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act was passed, I initiated an open 
government offensive at HEW: 

I directed that we reply to requests for 
information within ten days—because infor- 
mation delayed is information denied; 

I directed that we act on appeals within 
20 days; 

That we speed the release of audit reports; 

That our regional offices be given the au- 
thority to act on Freedom of Information 
requests; 

That we conduct news seminars around 
the country; 

That reporters be given direct access to 
policy and program people; 

And finally, that we reduce the capacity 
of the Department to indulge in the kind of 
self-serving publicity which distorts more 
than illumines. 

And we're not through yet: 

This week, I sent to the Federal Register 
a regulation which guarantees far greater 
public access to the meetings of HEW'’s 300 
advisory committees. This is being done un- 
der provisions of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act. 

Subject to certain exceptions, each advisory 
committee meeting will be open to the public. 
Interested persons will be free to attend, 
appear before, or file statements with any 
advisory committee. 

The proposed regulation also requires that 
notice of each committee meeting be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at least 15 days 
in advance. If the meeting is to be closed 
to the public, the notice must state why. 
What is more, records and other documents 
of open meetings of advisory committees 
will be available for public inspection and 
copying, as well as summaries of closed 
meetings. 

Before long, I will also send to the Federal 
Register another proposed regulation. It will 
specify that the only kind of Social Security 
information that can be withheld is per- 
sonally identifiable data concerning income 
and charges of individuals involved in the 
program. 

No law or regulation is any better than 
the people entrusted with carrying it out. 
That is why you are here today. It is impor- 
tant that you understand how to carry out 
your responsibilities under Freedom of 
Information. 

But it is even more important that you 
understand why. 

For what is at stake is the faith of the 
American people in those to whom they have 
entrusted their government. In the end, faith 
in democracy is not enough. There must also 
be faith in those who operate government. 


REMARKS BY WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
‘Thank you, Secretary Weinberger, for your 
kind introduction and for your invitation to 
participate in your meeting this morning. 
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I commend you and your department for 
arranging this program to better acquaint 
HEW employees with the of the 
new 1974 amendments to the Freedom of 
Information Act, 

It is significant, I believe, that HEW is 
taking the leadership in demonstrating a 
moral—as well as a legal—commitment in 
pursuing the objectives of the Freedom of 
Information law. When our subcommittee 
conducted our investigations and held hear- 
ings in 1972 on the way the 1966 act was 
being administered by the various Executive 
departments and agencies, HEW was among 
the handful who appeared to be really mak- 
ing a sincere effort to make the Freedom 
of Information law work well. 

Much of the credit for this commitment 
in this department to “open government” is 
due to the personal commitment of the 
Secretary and his predecessors, all of whom 
have made clear in public statements their 
belief that our citizens have a right to know 
as much as possible how the business of 
government is being conducted. Credit is also 
due to the efforts of the able Assistant Sec- 
retaries for Public Affairs—Mr. Helms and 
his predecessor, Mr. Beatty—who have im- 
plemented and enforced internal policy regu- 
lations to make certain that Freedom of In- 
formation principles are not strangled with- 
in the bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately, in this world of ours, no 
one is perfect—just as no law is perfect. Our 
hearings and subsequent bipartisan efforts 
in our committee made it abundantly clear 
that the 1966 Freedom of Information Law 
was being ignored by some Executive agen- 
cies, distorted by others, and violated daily 
by most—taking advantage of certain am- 
biguous language in the law. Our commit- 
tee unanimously decided in late 1972 that 
strengthening amendments to the law were 
essential to plug the gaping loopholes that 
existed. It took another two years of work 
to enact bi-partisan remedial legislation— 
more hearings, tedious mark-up sessions, ex- 
planatory reports, House and Senate debates, 
conference committee deliberations — and 
finally the overriding of a Presidential veto 
last November to successfully enact the 1974 
amendments to the Freedom of Information 
Act—now known as Public Law 93-502. 

Other speakers at this meeting will be dis- 
cussing in detail the content and purpose 
of these amendments, so I will not take the 
time to describe each of them. We are con- 
fident that they will go far in making the 
Freedom of Information Law a much more 
meaningful, workable, and enforceable in- 
strument in the future to advance an im- 
portant policy of public access—with as few 
as possible exceptions to that general dis- 
closure rule. 

Today, as never before, such a policy is 
essential in our representative system of gov- 
ernment. Excessive government secrecy is the 
real enemy of democracy. Secrecy undermines 
public confidence in the machinery of our 
governmental institutions and the integrity 
of its officials and public employees. Credi- 
bility in our government is now at its lowest 
ebb in history, in part because of the excesses 
of Watergate and its tragic results. But we 
cannot entirely blame the present disillu- 
sionment and cynicism toward government 
and governmental programs by many mil- 
lions of Americans on a few top officials con- 
victed of Watergate crimes. For all too many 
years laws passed by Congress creating pro- 
grams to benefit our citizens have often been 
ignored or maladministered by governmental 
personnel entrusted to make them work for 
the public good. Too often have bureaucratic 
mistakes, lack of effective programmatic im- 
plementation, or corruption in the adminis- 
tration of such programs been covered up 
through government secrecy devices by those 
responsible. No wonder the American public 
is fed up with our government, its elected 
leaders, and appointed officials. 

One major thing that these 1974 amend- 
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ments to the Freedom of Information Act 
can help to accomplish is the restoration of 
public confidence in government and govern- 
mental programs, The amendments will make 
it much more difficult to withhold informa- 
tion requested by the public—whether it be 
by @ news reporter, by a public interest group, 
or by an individual. They impose new time 
demands on responses to such requests, pat- 
terned along the lines of HEW’s 10- and 20- 
day regulations previously in existence. They 
will require some streamlining of your inter- 
nal administrative machinery in the han- 
dling and processing of requests for records. 
They will impose new administrative de- 
mands on the time and effort of many of you 
in Freedom of Information matters. Certain 
sanctions are provided against Federal offi- 
cers or employees who “arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously” act to withhold requested records. 

These amendments are intended to make 
the Freedom of Information Law work better 
and more efficiently in the public interest. 
They are not written to impose any undue 
hardship on conscientious government em- 
ployees, nor to unfairly penalize any who act 
in accordance with the law. I am certain that 
the responsible officlals of the Department 
will provide full and complete guidelines 
through your Freedom of Information regu- 
lations to enable all of you to fulfill your 
legal responsibilities. 

Our committee will continue to exercise 
vigorous oversight over the operation of the 
Freedom of Information Law and the new 
amendments in each Executive department 
and agency. With the type of positive atti- 
tude in support of the objectives of more 
“open government”, as expressed and prac- 
ticed by HEW in the past, I am sure that this 
department will continue to be among the 
leaders in making certain that the American 
public’s “right to know” is fully advanced 
and preserved for many years to come. 


FOOD STAMP REFORM 


HON. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr, ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is on the verge of making a hor- 
rible mistake. 

The Agriculture Committee has voted 
out a bill which will overrule the admin- 
istration efforts to control the skyrocket- 
ing cost of the food stamp program, 

I certainly understand why the com- 
mittee disagrees with the administration 
move to require every food stamp recipi- 
ent to spend a flat 30 percent of net in- 
come for food stamps. This requirement 
really does not make sense. It hits hard- 
est the people who can least afford to pay 
increased costs, particularly the elderly. 

So the Agriculture Committee is on 
the right track. But to simply overturn 
the administration's action while post- 
poning steps to solve the basic financial 
problems of the program is an irrespon- 
sible approach. The food stamp program 
is riddled with abuses and costs are get- 
ting out of control: 

The cost of food stamps has increased 
sixteenfold in just 6 years, from $250 mil- 
lion to over $4 billion annually. 

Benefit costs have gone up 40 percent 
in the last 2 years alone. 

Seventeen million persons are already 
getting food stamps and one report esti- 
mates as many as 60 million Americans 
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will be receiving benefits by 1977 if the 
present trend continues. 

With the Nation already facing 
astronomical deficits, our sagging econ- 
omy cannot stand much more of this 
kind of thing if we hope to avoid a new 
outbreak of inflation or depression, or 
both. 

Faced with alarming cost increases and 
a program tilting away from the needy 
and toward people who can and should 
support themselves, the administration 
was right in trying to find some way of 
holding down the costs. And as I under- 
stand the regulations recently adopted, 
the goal is to save some $650 million, This 
is a worthwhile goal. But I think there 
are many reforms that could be made 
in the program to save money without 
hurting those who can least afford it. 

According to published reports, 65 per- 
cent of food stamp recipients in some col- 
lege communities are students. The over- 
whelming majority of these are un- 
doubtedly not who Congress had in mind 
in establishing this program to help the 
Nation’s needy. 

And when the sons and daughters of 
affluent families abuse the program, it 
means that the Nation’s poor have to do 
without, or the taxpayers—the be- 
leaguered, staggering, abused taxpayers, 
including a lot of low- and middle-in- 
come families who never got to college 
themselves—have to pay the cost. It just 
is not fair. 

In a lot of resort areas of the Nation, 
the welfare rolls are clogged up with the 
poor-by-choice. Places like Pitkin Coun- 
ty, Colo., are overrun with people who 
would rather ski all year long and live 
on welfare and food stamps instead of 
working for a living. 

As far as I am concerned, they are en- 
titled to any lifestyle they like. But I do 
not think the elderly or other people who 
are impoverished for reasons beyond 
their control ought to be forced to pay to 
maintain that lifestyle. Nor should the 
taxpayers. 

The whole question of eligibility re- 
quirements ought to be tightened up. We 
ought to look seriously at eliminating 
food stamp benefits for people above a 
certain income level. At present, there 
is not even a maximum gross income 
limitation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Agriculture 
Committee is making a serious error to 
bring a bill to the floor, overriding ad- 
ministration efforts to save money in the 
wasteful and greatly abused food stamp 
program without coming up with some 
reforms. 

Now, I know that there is not much 
time before the Agriculture Department 
regulations go into effect. But we could 
take at least a few days to formulate a 
more responsible approach. Or we could 
pass legislation providing for a few days’ 
delay of the regulations to give us time 
to work out a better approach. 

But if we just veto the President's 
action and let this program and all of 
its abuses continue to mushroom, we will 
do the country a great disservice. 

Let us clean up the food stamp pro- 
gram before it is too late. 
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ADMINISTRATION’S AVERSION TO 
GASOLINE TAX QUESTIONED BY 
NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s New York Times 
contained a very thought-provoking edi- 
torial on the administration’s position 
on gasoline taxes. 

Later this week, the House will act 
to delay President Ford’s general oil 
import excise tax plan. As proposed, this 
excise tax on all imported crude oil 
products can only further exacerbate 
the problem of inflation. While energy 
conservation is a worthy goal, our zeal 
to respond to the economic threat posed 
by rapidly rising prices of foreign crude 
oil should not result in further damage 
to our already beleaguered economy. 

Gasoline consumption should be the 
main target of the administration’s fuel 
conservation program. There are many 
options available to us that shouid be 
thoroughly explored. In the meantime, 
we should not embark upon a policy 
that will increase the cost of food pro- 
duction and distribution; the cost of 
manufacturing a wide range of consumer 
goods; and the cost of heating and light- 
ing a home. 

There have been several proposals in- 
troduced in the House designed to cut 
gasoline consumption, and several in- 
clude provisions to apply a specific tax 
on gasoline purchases alone. For the 
benefit of my colleagues who are study- 
ing these various energy conservation 
alternatives, I include in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the editorial 
from the February 3d edition of the 
New York Times concerning the equity 
and practicality of a gasoline tax as op- 
posed to an across-the-board applica- 
tion of taxes on the entire range of 
petroleum products. 

TAXING GASOLINE 

The fatal flaw in the Administration's 
arguments against a gasoline tax is the as- 
sumption that all uses of petroleum are 
equal—equally necessary or equally wasteful, 
equally desirable for social or economic 
health. Thus, President Ford insists on a 
tariff on all crude oil imports rather than 
a higher excise tax on gasoline alone. 

Yet, essential though automobile transport 
has become in most parts of the country, 
many American families have already found 
that the gasoline to power inefficient cars, 
one driver at a time, over short urban and 
suburban distances is far easier to spare in 
their energy budget than, say, the fuel to 
provide basic 68-degree heat in the home, 

On average, American motorists drove 
about 300 miles less per car last year as a 
result of the higher cost of gasoline forced 
by foreign oil producers’ price increases, This 
is an indication of the elasticity in gasoline— 
optional consumption that falls off as the 
price rises. 

Nor is it necessarily fairer, as the Adminis- 
tration contends, to spread out the costs of 
conserving energy across all petroleum 
users—which, one way or another, means 
everyone. It is surely fairer to let each Amer- 
ican motorist make the decision for himself 
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how much to drive, rather than to force 
every consumer to pay the higher costs 
passed along by utilities, industries and 
everyone else who uses petroleum in the 
production process. 

The fourfold price increase that has al- 
ready occurred in crude oil has forced gaso- 
line prices up about 37 per cent, but far 
higher percentage increases hit other fuel 
prices; diesel fuel went up 49 per cent, home 
heating oil 66 per cent, aviation fuel 100 
per cent and residual fuel oil, used in indus- 
try and electric utilities, a staggering 143 
per cent. 

Where is the equity, therefore, in “sparing” 
motorists the burdens of a sizable increase in 
the cost of a gallon of gasoline in order to 
spread out the burden among all petroleum 
products when these other products have 
already risen so much more? 

Undoubtedly, adjustment to higher gaso- 
line prices would create hardships, particu- 
larly at the start and in localities where 
there may now be no practical alternative to 
the car for employment and communication. 
But designing a system of rebates and allow- 
ances for essential automobile uses would 
be far less complicated than any attempt to 
compensate for the gross inflationary damage 
from across-the-board petroleum price in- 
creases. 


. AND AUTOS 


The social and economic judgment that 
underlies President Ford’s abhorrence of a 
gasoline tax centers on an exaggerated pride 
of place which he assigns to the automobile 
industry. However, the unpalatable fact is 
that the directions pursued in car design 
and marketing over the past decade and the 
infrastructure of highways and community 
development that this trend has promoted 
have distorted the economic growth and so- 
cial well-being of the nation. 

One current example is the impact on em- 
ployment and energy consumption from 
highway construction, so long the symbol of 
this country’s auto-based economy. In a 
recent issue of Science magazine, two re- 
searchers calculated the difference between 
spending $5 billion on construction of new 
highways or investing the same amount in 
railroads and other mass transit facilities. 
The energy consumed in the construction 
work alone would be 62 per cent less for 
railroads than for highways; such a shift 
in priorities, moreover, would provide more 
than 8,000 additional jobs. 

Leaders of the automobile industry recog- 
nize the need for new directions. Chrysler 
has begun a long-term restructuring that 
cuts capital overhead by one-third and pro- 
jects sales in the range of 6 million cars every 
year instead of 8.8 million sold in 1974. Gen- 
eral Motors has announced a four-year re- 
search program, costing $3 billion, to make 
its models smaller and lighter. 

Such steps are but a beginning. Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, who knows something about 
advanced technology, believes that “except 
for the mental inertia in Detroit, we could 
have a fifty-mile-per-gallon car in perhaps as 
short a time as three years.” Another critic 
of the automobile industry, Donald E, Wee- 
den, president of the City Club of New York, 
has even proposed “massive government aid 
to Detroit to produce twenty million compact 
cars a year in order to get us out from under 
our existing inefficient fleet.” A tax on horse- 
power or automobile weight would be a logi- 
cal complement to a tax on gasoline; the goal 
is not to penalize motorists, but to reward 
efficient design and use of cars. 

No energy policy that aims to protect the 
status quo of the automobile industry by 
preserving the relative cheapneses of gaso- 
line can make more than a dent in the prof- 
ligacy of this country’s energy consumption. 

The undoubled hardships of a gasoline 
tax can only be measured against the alter- 
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native hardships foreshadowed by President 
Ford's tariff plan; these are becoming more 
extensive with each new economic analysis 
by the government itself. For the longer 
term, automobile and gasoline taxes would 
promote the necessary trend of American 
life away from the extravagances of the un- 
fettered automotive economy. 


A MERCHANT HITS AT THE 
GOUGING 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr, GAYDOS, Mr. Speaker, involved 
in the high food cost problem is the fact 
that the American housewife is being 
ripped off on certain prepared products. 

With this in mind, I call attention to a 
one-man campaign being waged in my 
part of the country by a leading food 
retailer, Eugene Marraccini. 

Mr. Marraccini, whose family operates 
supermarkets in Elizabeth and White 
Oak, Pa., has taken about 100 items from 
his shelves because, in his opinion, they 
are a waste of customers’ money. 

He told Woodene Merriman, women’s 
editor of the McKeesport, Pa., Daily 
News: 

By eliminating some items we're trying to 
deescalate the frills and steer people toward 
buying the basics, to warn them to watch out 
for booby traps. 


And the booby traps? 

Mr. Marraccini has a list ranging from 
“fancier types” of cake mixes which are 
up to about $1 in price, to costly “pre- 
sweetened” cereals, and on through cer- 
tain types of pickles, “dinners in a box,” 
jellies, and so forth. He says some of 
these items have jumped 100 percent in 
recent months. 

Manufacturers have been hearing 
from Mr. Marraccini, too, on what he 
claims is their habit of coming up with 
nutritionally worthless and expensive 
products. Also, he has been using news- 
paper ads to urge the public to boycott 
products which we feel cost too much. He 
helped in this matter to turn around the 
sugar climb. 

He informed Editor Merriman that, 
realizing “just one guy is not going to do 
any good” on a national problem, he has 
talked to other grocers and found they 
are as “frustrated about-all this as I am.” 

I want to commend Mr. Marraccini 
and express the hope that we might have 
more merchants of his mind on the front 
line of the war on high prices. Perhaps 
others will join him. Widespread removal 
of overly priced products for sale could 
strike directly at the gouging which has 
become too great a factor in the inflation 
situation. 

Modern living, as we now realize, 
opened the way for artful profiteers with 
cleverly packaged and promoted “spe- 
cial” products and this has added sub- 
stantially. to the cost burden on the un- 
suspecting housewife. She needs protec- 
tion by concerned people in the retail 
business such as Mr. Marraccini. May 
his ranks increase. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
Mr. Speaker, at this time, I would like 


to include an article from the McKees- 


port Daily News for the attention of my 

colleagues: 

GROCER REFUSES To SELL 100 Foon PRODUCTS 
(By Woodene Merriman) 

“It’s really a ripoff!” 

Eugene Marraccini is talking about some 
of the items he sells—or rather, used to sell— 
in his supermarkets. 

No more. The Elizabeth grocer says he 
“weeded out” about 100 items from his 
shelves, items that he feels waste customers’ 
money. 

Gone, he says, are: 

Fancier types of cake mixes which were 
up to about $1 in price . . . some of the larger 
size brownie mixes, some bundt cake mixes 
and fancy frosting mixes. 

“They've escalated about 100 per cent in 
price,” Mr. Marraccini points out. 

Some pre-sweetened cereals, especially in 
the larger sizes, which are selling for about 
$1 a box. 

“With this item you get the least for your 
money,” he says of the pre-sweetened cereals. 
“That is really a ripoff.” 

Specialty, expensive jellies 
varieties. 

"One brand of seedless black raspberry 
jelly, for example, is quite enough for us to 
carry,” he says. “It’s expensive.” 

Some jars of pickles. 

“Pickles have gone up 40 cents a quart, or 
60 cents a quart for the sweet pickles,” Mr. 
Marraccini noticed. “The jar that used to 
sell for 49 cents is $1.09 now.” 

Dinners in a box. 

“Another come-on,” he says. “By putting 
it (the dinner) together yourself, you can 
Save 20 to 30 per cent and have more of it,” 
he tells customers. 

Supermarkets today carry from 8,000 to 
10,000 items. And about 200 of these items 
“carry 80 per cent of the load ... the rest 
belong to the fringe area. They're impulse 
items we can do without,” he maintains. 

“But customers should have freedom of 
choice . . . freedom to waste their money 
if they want to. So we've just thinned out 
some of these items. In presweetened cereals, 
for example, there is so much duplication.” 

Mr. Marraccini says he is angry with manu- 
facturers who keep coming up with nutri- 
tionally worthless and expensive products. 
And he has written directly to the presidents 
of these companies to tell them so. Several 
have written “thoughtful” letters in return 
he says. 

He tells customers about his anger in his 
newspaper ads, even urging them to boycott 
things like sugar that are overpriced. His 
actions have caught the attention of other 
grocers throughout Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia, who read about him 
in their trade paper. If they all protested to- 
gether about high priced, nutritionally poor 
products, he feels, it would be more effective. 

“Just one guy isn’t going to do any good,” 
Mr. Marraccini says. “I’ve talked with a lot 
of other grocers, and they're as frustrated 
about all this as Iam.” 

“By eliminating some items from our 
shelves,” he goes on, “we're trying to de- 
escalate the frills and steer people toward 
buying the basics, to warn them to watch 
out for booby traps.” 

In coming weeks, he suggests, watch for 
sales in these basics: 

Cheese of all kinds, eggs, beef, poultry, 
macaroni products, rice and dried beans, 
tuna fish and canned and frozen citrus fruits. 

They should all be good buys. Eggs, for ex- 
ample, traditionally are a “glut on the mar- 
ket from now until Easter. A lot of super- 
markets will be featuring them at attractive 
prices.” 

Sugar should fall a bit in price, but no 
one will predict how much. Wholesale sugar 
prices dropped four times between Dec. 4 
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and Jan. 6 after reaching a high of $3.77 
for the five pound bag bought in truckload 
lots. Now it’s down to $2.90 and getting ready 
for another drop. Shelf prices are starting to 
show a decline. 

Customer resistance is considered at least 
partially responsible for bringing sugar prices 
down. People just quit buying when the 
price got too high. 

Now something similar might be happen- 
ing in canned foods. Tomato paste, Mr. Mar- 
raccini points out, rose from $12.50 to $22 
per case. Canned fruit prices shot up $4 a 
case, or 18 cents a can on peaches, People 
aren't buying, and the West Coast “is sitting 
on a big stock.” 

“Watch canned peaches. If peach prices 
break, other fruits will follow,” Mr. Mar- 
raccini predicts. 


A PORTUGUESE TRAGEDY 


HON. JOHN B. CONLAN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Speaker, colum- 
nists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 
have written a most perceptive account 
of the current situation in Portugal and 
the danger it portends for the entire free 
world. 

They correctly note that the steady 
erosion of U.S. foreign policy, intelli- 
gence activities, and defense posture has 
encouraged far left maneuvering and 
political upheaval in Portugal to the 
point where a pro-Communist takeover 
is now possible in Lisbon. 

The fall of Portugal into the third 
world or Communist camp would cost 
more than the loss of NATO’s important 
submarine base in the Azores. It could 
set up a domino reaction giving further 
impetus to worldwide Soviet imperial- 
ism. 

Evans and Novak’s well-reasoned 
analysis should serve as a somber warn- 
ing to those not actively secking to 
strengthen the Western alliance, and I 
commend it to all my colleagues: 
[From The Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1975] 

A PORTUGUESE TRAGEDY 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

A secret report flashed to the State De- 
partment of an imminent Communist coup 
d'etat in Portugal last week turned out to 
be premature, but top Ford administration 
Officials remain convinced that a classic 
far-left takeover in Lisbon is possible any 
moment. 

That has forced a painful reassessment at 
highest levels here of American military 
power in the Atlantic Ocean. The reassessors 
must ponder this hard reality: the drastic 
political upheaval in Europe's western- 
most country threatens the Unite States 
with a major political setback—and a conse- 
quent Soviet gain in world politics. 

One quick fallout is military. If Portugal 
leaves the North Atlantic alliance (NATO), a 
catastrophe now given 50-50 odds, the most 
important anti-submarine warfare base in 
the entire Atlantic will immediately be 
compromised. That base, located in Portu- 
gal's strategic Azores Islands, employs top- 
secret sensor devices and wide-ranging spot- 
ter aircraft to monitor movement of all 
Soviet shipping, particularly submarincs, in 
the vast Atlantic approaches to Gibraltar. 
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The savage course of political events in 
Portugal following four decades of right- 
wing rule by the Salazar dictatorship points 
precisely toward such new erosion in the 
troubled Western alliance. 

Ten days ago secret word flashed through 
diplomatic channels to the State Depart- 
ment that a brutal Communist-style coup 
d’etat was imminent. This was only hours 
after the ruling 20-man armed forces council 
decreed a single, centralized labor union in 
Portugal, insuring Communist control of the 
entire labor movement. 

No coup developed. But events since then 
have strengthened fears that the far left, 
dominated by Communists, is determined to 
strangle center and center-right political 
parties, delay indefinitely the promised elec- 
tions for a constituent assembly and strike 
for total power within the next several 
months. 

That adds up to a classic political coup. 
When the social democratic center party met 
last week in a formal convention, it was 
mobbed, surrounded and besieged by strevt 
gangs of left-wing toughs despite a pledge 
by the armed forces Council of Freedom to 
prepare fot the long-promised constituent 
assembly elections. 

When the socialists petitioned for the 
right to hold a mass demonstration last Fri- 
day, the Communists scheduled their own 
mass demonstration the same day. What fol- 
lowed was a transparent Communist-inspired 
solution: both demonstrations were disal- 
lowed. 

Even more revealing was last week's un- 
published comment by Gen, Otelo Carvatho, 
acting commander of the continental opera- 
tions command, As cabled to the State De- 
partment, Carvalho raised the gravest ques- 
tion yet about the elections: “The results of 
the spring elections will not necessarily 
represent the will and the best interests of a 
majority of the Portuguese people.” 

Originally promised by March 31, the ear- 
liest date for the elections now appears to be 
late April. But Gen. Carvalho’s words un- 
dermined the basic concept of holding elec- 
tions at all—and laid the groundwork for 
dismissing the results if they are held, indi- 
cating the far left knows it could not possibly 
win a fair electoral test. 

In the background of the Portuguese 
drama are major failures of U.S. policy dur- 
ing the 40 years when Portugal slept under 
the Salazar dictatorship. Contacts by Amer- 
ican diplomats with the underground politi- 
cal opposition were virtually nil. Thus, when 
the dictatorship was suddenly overthrown 
the United States found itself in the dark. 
Almost nothing is known even now about the 
inner workings of the armed forces move- 
ment or its ruling council. 

Moreover, the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency has been rendered useless as a secret 
investigating or operating arm in Portugal. 
While Soviet funds are assumed to be lubri- 
cating the Portuguese far left, the United 
States finds itself prevented from competing 
in a struggle of external intervention. As a 
top State Department official told us: “This 
is the classic spot for a little clandestine 
help, but we wouldn't even attempt it in the 
political atmosphere at home.” 

Besides losing U.S. and NATO base rights 
in the Azores, a Communist-style takeover 
moving Portugal into the third world or 
eventually the Communist camp could well 
infect Spain across the border. Beyond that, 
it poses this still more menacing question: 

Would Western Europe perceive a neutral- 
ist, pro-Communist Portugal as another ex- 
ample of America’s decline? If so, the loss 
of base rights in the Azores would rate low 
among the lethal by-products of the tragic 
drama being played in Lisbon today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CLAY FLAYS CHARGES: ASKS FOR 
FEDERAL GRAND JURY INVESTI- 
GATION 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
accused by the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, a daily smut sheet, of being involved 
in the illegal traffic of narcotics. This ac- 
cusation is false, malicious, and based on 
the most incredible kind of evidence. 
The Globe Democrat has been aided and 
abetted in this attempted smear of my 
character by members of the Justice 
Department. 

In a recent press conference called by 
me, I once again attempted to dispel the 
cloud hanging over my head. I am offer- 
ing a copy of the story which appeared 
in the St. Louis Argus highlighting this 
matter for all my colleagues to read, 
The Argus article follows: 

CLAY FLAYS CHARGES: ASKS FOR FEDERAL 
GRAND JURY INVESTIGATION 


The United States Attorney General’s of- 
fice in Washington has indicated in a letter 
to Congressman William L. Clay, that Liam 
Coonan, head of the Organized Strike Force 
in St. Louis, was on creditable grounds in 
injecting Congressman Clay's name into a 
brief filed in the third trial recently of for- 
mer State Representative John Conley Jr, 

Coonan personally prosecuted the Conley 
case. 

The brief contained information that an 
undercover agent placed Congressman Clay 
at a meeting with the special agent, Conley 
and the late Melvin Saunders in the fall of 
1972. 

Clay emphatically declared in his opening 
statement to the press at the Airport inter- 
view, Wednesday: 

I have never been involved in any kind 
of illegal narcotic traffic, I am not now and 
I have never been a subject of investigation 
by any Federal Government agency. 

And the Congressman further stated that 
anyone who says I am involved in narcotics, 
including a U.S. Attorney General, or mem- 
bers of the Globe Democrat staff, are damn 
Mars. 

I today have demanded that the Attorney 
General of the United States, impanel a fed- 
eral Grand Jury to investigate the serious 
charges that have been made against me by 
a U.S. Attorney General and by those scalli- 
wags at the St. Louis Globe Democrat, Clay 
averred, 

Clay said, “The only way to settle this 
question and to get to the bottom of it, is for 
the U.S. Attorney General to impanel a fed- 
eral grand jury to find out whether or not 
there is evidence indicating or implicating 
me in the illegal traffic of narcotics, and I say 
this is a serious charge and it ought not to 
be bantered around in the newspapers.” 

If a U.S. Attorney General or a U.S. Prose- 
cutor for the Strike Force has evidence that 
I have been involved in the illegal distribu- 
tion of narcotics he ought to go to a Grand 
Jury and take his evidence. If he doesn't 
have that evidence then he ought not to be 
going to newspapers attempting to malign 
and defame my character and integrity, Clay 
said. 

I say that this is a lot of bull, I say there 
is no evidence that would substantiate any 
kind of a charge against me. I say that the 
paid informer for the Federal government 
did not implicate me in any narcotics trans- 
action, and if he did, he too, is a liar and I 
want to make it crystal clear that the state- 
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ment that the Globe Democrat is attributing 
to an undercover agent for the Federal Gov- 
ernment—is a statement not from an agent 
of the federal government but from a con- 
victed felon who was on the payroll to give 
testimony to, and about, other people in- 
volved in narcotics, Clay pointed out. 

“And I am quite sure that this individual 
never in any way implicated me. I don't 
know the individual, to my knowledge I have 
never met him. I have never been inyolved 
in any sort of narcotic transaction.” 

Clay said, “Today I am demanding that the 
U.S. Attorney impanel a federal grand jury 
to get to the bottom of this.” 

As far as I can determine, as far as other 
leaders of the U.S. Congress can determine, I 
am not the subject of any kind of investiga- 
tion from either the Justice Department, or 
the GAO. 

I have talked personally to the Director of 
the Drug Administration Agency, the highest 
officer in that field in this country and he 
has personally assured me that his agency has 
never investigated me for any involvement 
m narcotics. 

I think that it is a sinister kind of smear 
that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is at- 
tempting to perpetrate on me, Clay con- 
tinued. 

And I say that if they get away with 
smearing me, maligning my character and 
my integrity, that no other leader in this 
town is safe to speak out on any controversial 
issue... . 

“I have had a running battle with this 
newspaper for the past 15 years. But many 
other people in this community have had a 
running battle with this newspaper and the 
things that this newspaper has done in terms 
of destroying people’s integrity in this town 
is really kind of terrible indictment of this 
community. 

“What they have done is—that they intim- 
idated the people, the voices in this com- 
munity that ought to be speaking out against 
injustices, They have intimidated all of the 
leadership in this town. You don’t have a 
voice in this town. Even in the religious com- 
munity, in the business community, in the 
other newspapers and the media that you re- 
porters represent, that will speak out against 
the derogatory, terrible kinds of character 
assassinations that this newspaper has tradi- 
tionally involved itself in. 

“But I for one take a position that to haye 
peace in this community by getting on my 
knees and begging and cajoling the Pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, there 
will be no peace in this community,” Clay 
concluded, 

The charges Clay made to the Justice De- 
partment was that Mr. Coonan a U.S. Attor- 
ney, for the Crime Task Force, acted in 
collusion with the Globe Democrat and par- 
ticularly, the reporter, Dennis McCarthy, in 
an effort to smear and malign his character. 
“The Attorney General did not deal with the 
substances of my charges when he answered 
my letter,” Clay said. 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 14, 1975, I reintro- 
duced the Youth Camp Safety Act in the 
94th Congress. This crusade for the 
safety of the 10 million children who will 
attend camps this summer is vital. We 
now have more than 90 cosponsors on 
this bill and I am continuing my drive 
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to obtain further support from my col- 
leagues to enact this legislation which 
will provide safe and healthful conditions 
for children attending summer camps in 
addition to providing Federal grants to 
individual States to organize and main- 
tain their own State plans. 

I believe we are losing sight of the 
significance of this proposal—the impor- 
tance of our children. This legislation has 
an estimated cost of 75 cents per child, 
and is supported by the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Girl Scouts of America, 
the National Park and Recreation As- 
sociation, and numerous other camping 
organizations. 

My distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut, Representative RONALD SARASIN, 
recently addressed the American Camp- 
ing Association, commending their para- 
mount efforts in the past months and 
encouraging their continued support for 
“concerted effort” to move the footdrag- 
gers and get this proposal through the 
Congress. 

The text of Congressman SARASIN’S 
comments follows: 

SPEECH BY HON, RONALD A. SARASIN 


I urge you, as members of the American 
Camping Association, to join me in working 
with my colleagues in the House and Senate 
to enact a youth camp safety law early in 
this session of Congress. 

The bill failed to come up in the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor during the 
last month of the 93rd Congress because of 
urgently needed public service employment 
legislation and other measures which held 
priority. 

If the ACA begins a concerted drive right 
now by contacting congressmen all across the 
country, I feel certain that with such an in- 
dication of support, we can win the necessary 
votes for House passage before Spring. 

Obtaining re-passage of a youth camp 
safety bill in subcommittee and then in full 
Committee is certain. 

What is uncertain is the mood of the 
House. We face a new session beset with 
problems of the economy, recession, inflation 
and the energy crisis, and an anticipated 
budget deficit which may reach 80 billion 
dollars. Even though the $7.5 million author- 
ized in this youth camp safety bill is rela- 
tively small, it is NEW legislation, and we 
may meet opposition this year on the House 
Floor because of this and also because the 
Administration opposes it. 

This legislation is of paramount impor- 
tance to the parents and children of this 
country, rich and poor alike, who expect a 
safe and healthful summer camp environ- 
ment. This bill will help provide such reas- 
surance. 

The ACA, I believe, can take credit for cer- 
tain modifications in the legislation which in 
fact strengthens it. Requirements that or- 
ganized camping groups, such as ACA, be 
consulted by the Director of Youth Camp 
Safety in drafting the model regulations; re- 
quirements that organized camping groups 
be represented on State and national advi- 
sory councils; and requirements that State 
enforcement officials coordinate inspections 
so that camp owners are not harried by mul- 
tiple inspections, were suggested by ACA and 
incorporated in the bill. 

According to testimony before our sub- 
committee, the ACA group in New York 
helped to draft the stiff regulations which 
went into effect in this State of 1974. 

But more effort is needed; there are too 
many States and too many camps which are 
unregulated. 

Alan Stolz, ACA National Legislation 
Chairman, testified that of 8000 member 
camps, only 4000 were accredited by ACA, on 
a voluntary basis. That is, the camp invites 
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ACA to inspect its facilities to see whether 
it meets ACA standards. 

Stolz said that “We control less than 50 
percent of the camps in the United States, 
and the ACA believes that all camps and all 
children should be protected by the best of 
safeguards.” 

He also testified that the ACA strongly 
supports the intent of the youth camp safe- 
ty bill. 

H.R. 46, the Youth Camp Safety Act, has 
bipartisan support. It provides that within 
six months after enactment, the Director 
must draft and promulgate model regula- 
tions which go into effect one year from date 
of such promulgation. 

States wishing to draft their own stan- 
dards, or modify old regulations, then may 
submit such State plans for approval to 
the Director of Youth Camp Safety, to be 
located within the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

There is $7.5 million authorized for aiding 
the States in providing federal consultative 
services in drafting regulations, and other 
technical assistance to the States such as the 
training of inspectors and so on, 

States which elect NOT to submit State 
plans—which must be at least as effective 
as the federal model regulations—will then 
be subject to federal inspection and 
enforcement, 

We have written a fair and workable law, 
I believe. We have been sensitive to the 
desire of the States in wanting to enforce 
their own regulations. H.R. 46 gives them a 
vehicle, in the model regulations, for doing 
SO, as well as the incentive of federal money 
to help them get started. 

We do not envision a large federal force of 
inspectors being set in motion to interfere 
with State inspection and to harass the profit 
and nonprofit camping groups. 

To the contrary, the bill reflects a strong 
move away from the punitive, because, firstly, 
consultative services are made available from 
HEW which will help the camps come into 
compliance; secondly, a camp is only penal- 
ized if, after serious violation is found and 
reasonable time given for correction, there is 
willful refusal to correct the hazardous 
condition. 

Thirdly, the civil penalties are not man- 
datory and may be appealed. We have pro- 
vided the mechanism for adequate hearings 
and, beyond that, an appeal to the courts if 
the camps are not satisfied with the Direc- 
tor’s findings, 

The 1974 hearings brought unanimity from 
the major organized camping groups—ACA, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YMCA, Campfire 
Girls, The National Recreation and Parks 
Association (Representing 18,000 members), 
the National Safety Council and others— 
that the youth camp safety bill should be 
passed. 

Only 7 States have strict laws—California, 
Connecticut, New Yérk, New Jersey, Texas, 
Michigan and Colorado. Only 28 have any 
regulations at all which partly cover youth 
camps. 

Because of the efforts of Mitch Kurman, 
from Westport, Conn., which began in 1965 
when his young son was killed on a camping 
trip, legislation was introduced in Congress, 
first by Senator Abraham Ribicoff, and then 
by Chairman Dominick Daniels in 1968, but 
the measures failed of enactment. The last 
failure was in 1972 when Congress voted for 
an HEW “Study”. 

This so-called study did show that 45 
States have no regulations applicable to camp 
personnel. And it is my belief that the good 
judgment of mature personnel is absolutely 
essential for a safe camping experience for 
children, which calls for rigorous screening 
of camp personnel. 

Seventeen States have no regulations per- 
taining to program safety. Twenty-four 
States have no regulations concerning per- 
sonal health, first aid and medical services; 
45 States have no regulations governing 
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transportation of the children in summer 
camps, and so on. 

In my opinion, the best way for the States 
to keep the Federal Government out of en- 
forcing mode] regulations is for them to get 
to work immediately and pass their own 
youth camp safety regulations. 

This is what we hope to accomplish by 
passing H.R. 46. With federal funds and 
technical assistance as an incentive, it seems 
to me that the States without such laws 
should welcome enactment of the bill. 

And it also seems to me that those States 
with strong laws, such as New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut, in their own com- 
petitive self-interest should see to it that the 
other States are required to meet the tough 
standards which apply here. 

That’s just good business, and, more im- 
portantly, it is In the best interests of the 
children of this country. 


THE ENERGY DISEASE 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks volumes have been written 
about the energy problem confronting 
our Nation. The discussion of rationing 
versus tariffs versus some other alterna- 
tive has focused our attention too nar- 
rowly on the short-term problem. Re- 
cently Mr. Edward Teller, a well-known 
nuclear physicist and member of the 
Commission on Critical Choices for 
America authorized a provocative arti- 
cle discussing the long-term impact of 
the international energy shortage. While 
I believe the solutions he proposes gloss 
over too many related issues. Mr. Tell- 
er’s discussion of the long-term impact 
of the present energy situation on the 
world economic and political structure is 
most interesting. I commend this article 
to my colleagues and request that it be 
printed in the Record at this time: 
THE ENERGY DISEASE—DIAGNOSIS AND PRE- 

SCRIPTION FOR INTERNATIONAL AILMENT 


(By Edward Teller) 
SYMPTOMS 


The malady that kills most Americans 
is heart disease. What may kill our society 
is energy disease, a disorder which has at- 
tacked the organ in our industrial system 
that provides the economic body with the 
necessities of life. That something is wrong, 
whether we call it shortage, or crisis, is self- 
evident. The symptoms are known, but they 
need to be seen in their proper perspective. 

The obyious symptom is the increase in 
the price of oil. To replace oil by another 
source of energy will be a long and costly 
procedure. In the meantime, oil at more 
than $10 a barrel has given the world econ- 
omy an unprecedented shock, 

A few years ago no one expected that a 
cartel of oll producers could succeed. Most 
of the oil was in Arab countries, and Arabs, 
so it was said, could not agree with Arabs. 
Their agreement in the matter of depressed 
oil prices led to the formation of the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), which succeeded in enlarging its 
revenues to $100 billion in 1974. 

A hundred billion dollars is approximately 
twice the value of the world gold reserves, 
but it is still only a fraction of world trade. 
Some of the oll-exporting countries (Iran, 
for instance) spend their oi] revenues in the 
advanced democracies to buy the machines 
that will help them to industrialize. This 
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kind of trade does not worry me. Huge 
amounts of money are spent in a more or 
less fair way for the purpose for which 
money was invented: a medium of exchange. 

But of the $100 billion, $60 billion goes 
into the treasuries of not very stabile gov- 
ernments in thinly populated countries, 
thus becoming by far the biggest accumula- 
tion of floating uncommitted capital in all 
history. 

Some of the sheikhs who collect this money 
have studied at Harvard. They gave them a 
Western education; it did not give them the 
experience of handling the great power that 
comes with the possession of great wealth. 
Money minus diplomacy equals uncertainty. 
This uncertainty is another symptom of the 
energy disease. 

Still another symptom is worldwide infa- 
tion. Few may claim (and none with cer- 
tainty) that they understand the connec- 
tion, More expensive oil obviously contrib- 
utes to the increased cost of other items, but 
this is only one of the connections, A fur- 
ther reason for inflation may be shortage of 
capital in the industrialized countries. The 
capital is being siphoned off into the Per- 
sian Gulf. Scarcity of capital leads to low 
productivity, inflation, and unemployment. 
These circumstances do not cause the usual 
depression, in which we have unemployment 
coupled with deflation; what we confront 
may be different from the Great Depression, 
and it may well be worse. 

Throughout the body of the world econ- 
omy, the symptoms are different. In the 
United States they have been comparatively 
mild. Western Europe has suffered more; 
Italy and England are approaching insol- 
vency. Japan is even more dependent on oil 
than are other advanced democracies. But 
perhaps the worst situation arises in some 
of the countries that have lived for decades 
on the verge of starvation. What can India 
do if it cannot buy the fertilizers whose price 
has been increased threefold? The most im- 
portant nitrogen-containing fertilizers are 
produced with the help of natural gas, 50 
their price is directly affected by a rise in 
the price of gas and oil. 

Among the symptoms I also want to in- 
clude the popularity of false cures: one is 
the faith in patent medicines, the other is 
a preference for exorcism. Patent medicines 
may be simple or mysterious—but always 
they claim unlimited efficacy. They may be as 
obvious as sunshine, but largescale solar elec- 
tricity generation does not seem likely in this 
century. Neither will controlled fusion help 
in the near future. The more we understand 
of its mysteries, the more we know that the 
excitement of research is the most that we 
can expect within the next generation. 

Exorcism is even more popular than the 
panacea. Who would not like to blame his 
troubles on some rich devils? The devils exist, 
and they are by no means innocent, but it 
doesn’t do much good to shriek their names. 
Everyone has his favorite devil. For some it is 
the government or the utilities, for others the 
oil companies, the coal industry, the environ- 
mentalists, the manufacturers of automo- 
biles, the wasteful and spoiled American 
public, the Arabs, or the Kremlin. There are 
enough mistakes, enough reasons for trouble, 
so that no one can feel that he is free from 
any responsibility. What we must do is to 
understand the devils, most of whom will 
turn out to be human. We will not begin 
to solve our troubles by trying to blame 
anyone in particular, even though there is 
plenty of blame to go around. 

DIAGNOSIS 


Medicine is not a science but an art. The 
economic medicine men are no better: they 
may indeed be worse. But for the purpose of 
making a diagnosis I will now join their 
ranks. There is a chance that common sense 
expressed in common language might help 
us toward an understanding and toward the 
corrective measures that must be taken. 
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The history of the capitalistic countries is 
characterized by cycles of boom and bust. 
These became more and more severe until 
the Great Depression in 1929 shook the free 
enterprise system to its foundations. This 
catastrophe led to Hitler and the second 
world war, which broke the “orderly” con- 
tinuation of the economic cycles, After the 
war the Communists waited for the cycles 
to resume and for the next bust, which would 
bring down capitalism amidst its own in- 
ternal contradictions. This expectation, at 
least for the time being, has not been ful- 
filled, 

The second world war suspended the rules 
of economics, In 1945 there was one rich and 
powerful nation left in the world—the United 
States of America. In a single country or in 
a situation in which one powerful country 
makes the rules, the old pattern of boom 
and bust does not seem to apply. The sug- 
gestion of John Maynard Keynes for deal- 
ing with the cycles seemed to work well. 

We used our remarkable advantage to re- 
build Western Europe and Japan, Of course, 
in trying to do so, we made mistakes, which 
have been amply (and perhaps justly) criti- 
cized, But the fact remains that we did not 
use our privileged position to perpetuate our 
privilege. Beyond any comparison we were 
the richest country in the world, but we 
abandoned this position as a matter of de- 
liberate policy. Partly for humanitarian rea- 
sons and partly for reasons of our own se- 
curity (better to depend on independent al- 
lies rather than on puppet regimes) we per- 
mitted strong competitors to develop, and in 
the economic fleld we have actively helped 
them to develop. Economic policy is no longer 
regulated from one country, It is the result of 
interaction between many countries. But the 
developed countries—more specifically, the 
advanced democracies—do not cooperate any 
better than did the Arabs in the period pre- 
ceding OPEC. 

The U.S. has lost its economic preeminence 
and, paradoxically enough, we should be 
proud of that. We intervened in the Suez 
crisis in 1956 and thereby ruled out (for them 
and later) the colonialist policy of achiev- 
ing economic ends by military means. Today, 
having restrained our competition with the 
Russians, we are no longer the strongest mili- 
tary power in the world; nor can we unilater- 
ally enforce our foreign policy by military 
means. 

It is by no means clear that there is true 
stability in the economic system developed by 
the Western world. It is not clear that the 
suggestion of Keynes for dealing with de- 
pression holds if there are many players in 
the economic game. Neither is it clear to me 
whether our economic troubles, as I claimed 
at the beginning, are merely symptoms of 
the energy disease. It is entirely possible that 
our system and our policies are inherently 
impractical. 

The predictions of the Communists may 
yet turn out to be right. The free world 
may succumb to its own contradictions. In 
the event that we do not succumb, I am sure 
that the Communists are willing to do what 
they can to assist the process of collapse. 
They have encouraged OPEC, and they have 
every reason to do so. Not only are they apt 
to gain in their fight against capitalism, but 
they also are apt to profit by their oil 
exports (acting in this particular instance 
as monopolistic capitalists). 

In the free-enterprise system, money 
means power, which is limited only by con- 
ventional rules. At the moment these con- 
ventional rules are producing changes which 
may ruin a number of advanced democ- 
racies. Millions may starve to death in the 
less developed countries. The free economic 
system may be challenged in a more terrible 
way than it was in the Great Depression. 
Then the Communists may get their first 
chance to take over the world; compared to 
the alternative of chaos, the cruel simplicity 
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of Communism may gain almost universal 
appeal. 

This is why the energy disease appears as a 
deadly menace to our way of life. 

What shall we do about it? 


TREATMENT 


No treatment will lead to certain cure. In 
fact (as with heart disease), no single treat- 
ment will suffice. Of the possibilities we shall 
consider only the simplest: consume less 
energy and produce more. We should re- 
duce wasteful consumption in the innumer- 
able ways defined by thoughtful environ- 
mentalists. Less energy, less pollution. So far 
so good, and all of it relatively obvious. But 
in other respects the energy disease will 
require the postponement of some environ- 
mental objectives. 

No one can argue that emitting sulfur 
dioxide into the atmosphere is pleasant. On 
the other hand, stringent regulation of sul- 
fur emission from the stack gases has led 
to lesser use of coal, of which we have enough 
in the U.S., and greater use of oll, some of 
which we import, and for which we compete 
with our allies, whose need may be greater 
than our own. The consequences of strict en- 
vironmental regulations have not yet been 
felt to their full extent. Some of the rules 
will take effect in July 1975. Unless they are 
modified, we shall need to import an addi- 
tional 2 million barrels of oil a day. 

What could be done, for instance, is to 
apply the strictest standards of sulfur emis- 
sion only when the prevailing weather con- 
ditions hold the emitted sulfur in or near 
the city. In Los Angeles, this is the case most 
of the time; in New York it is true for only 
a few weeks a year. Such a temporary com- 
promise would eliminate any danger to 
health. We can enforce stricter standards 
when we are able to remove sulfur from the 
stack gases. 

If they set their minds to it, consumers 
can get the most energy for their money by 
economy in transport and efficiency in the 
home. Possibilities for industry are just as 
great or greater, There are innumerable im- 
provements, all of which require capital ex- 
penditures, but all of which result in fuel 
economies. The question is one of priorities: 
what will need more investment—saving a 
barrel of oil, or finding and distributing it? 
The technical possibilities include the ob- 
vious ones of better insulation in houses 
and the reuse of waste heat, but they extend 
to peculiar techniques of boiling water at 
low pressure and low temperature, and sub- 
sequently compressing the vapor so that it 
attains the right temperature and pressure 
for a specific industrial application. Thermo- 
dynamics, the science of heat, teaches us 
that unlimited energy exists. What is limited 
is the practical way to use this energy em- 
ciently. Depending on the field, one can save 
30 percent or 50 percent, or even more than 
90 percent of the fuel that is now expended. 

All these tricks cost money and, more 
important, they take time. The only im- 
mediate relief can come from accepting the 
conservation ethic. The energy disease may 
become acute any time in the next four 
years, and during this critical period care- 
ful thought should be given as to how we 
develop the proper self-restraint. 

Within a few years increased production 
of energy should become the next part of the 
cure. If we want to produce more, we should 
start with the developed methods of produc- 
tion. We have plenty of oil in the known 
reservoirs. How shall we induce the oil com- 
panies to produce it—with the carrot, or with 
the stick? My own inclination is to recom- 
mend the carrot, if only because the im- 
patient public and ambitious politicians will 
demand the stick. We could get a great deal 
more oil from the Texas and California oil 
fields, from Alaska, from the Santa Barbara 
Channel, and from known deposits on the 
continental shelf near Florida. Proper caution 
can reduce the probability of an oll spill 
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almost to the vanishing point. And if a spill 
occurs we can supply bacterial cultures to 
clean up the oil, oll being their peculiar and 
exclusive diet. We should remember that no 
signs of the famous Santa Barbara oil spill 
remain to be seen, 

More and faster drilling for oil could pro- 
ceed to greater depths by the use of new 
methods which we haye just begun to under- 
stand. The best way to attack the rock is 
not by steel but by high-pressure water jets. 
Today we have a less severe shortage of oil 
than of oil rigs, which have been concen- 
trated in the Persian Gulf. Abandoned oll 
wells can be reopened. They still contain two- 
thirds of the original hydrocarbons which 
are too viscous to be brought to the surface. 
But we are developing some tricks. We may, 
for instance, blow air down one well, light a 
fire, and burn some of the viscous oil. The 
surrounding oil will be heated, and the prod- 
ucts of burning (carbon dioxide) will digolve 
in the formation. Both the heat and the car- 
bon dioxide will make the oil flow more 
easily. This procedure, called the “fire drive,” 
is the prototype of a much more general and 
fruitful idea, the “in situ production” of 
fuels. In addition to technical improvements, 
at least one improvement in procedure should 
be mentioned. Public lands are being leased 
in such a way as to give maximum revenue 
to the U.S. Treasury. They should be leased 
with a different purpose: to give maximum 
incentive for the production of oil. There is 
another special point. The price of natural 
gas has been held at an artificially low level 
for many years, thus discouraging the search 
for new deposits. With the tremendous in- 
crease in oil prices, it has become necessary 
to allow gas prices to find—or approach— 
their proper level. 

The most abundant fossil fuel is coal. The 
Western states have coal fields of great thick- 
ness and, what is of equal importance, low 
sulfur content. Many of these are near the 
surface, and surface mining exposes the min- 
ers to practically no hazards. We only have to 
use the phrase strip mining to remember 
that we are dealing with an emotional issue. 
In Wyoming and Minnesota it is usual to 
produce by surface mining much more than 
$100,000 worth of coal per acre. The expendi- 
ture of a small fraction of this money can 
restore the land to its original condition, or 
indeed improve it, Why should environ- 
mental concerns be equated with the idea of 
conservation? Why not improvement? Where 
human labor can produce great values it is 
just and quite practicable that this labor 
should leave behind it a place of beauty 
rather than a pile of rubble. 

There is a further use for our coal re- 
sources in the West, particularly those which 
lie 500 feet or more under the surface. Coal 
seams perhaps 50 feet thick can be broken 
up by the use of conventional explosives. As 
the coal is converted into rubble it becomes 
accessible to oxygen pumped down in meas- 
ured amounts to maintain a controlled fire 
underground. If we mix high-pressure steam 
with this fire, we produce a gas quite sim- 
ilar to natural gas. The dirt will be left be- 
low the surface, and the surface itself will 
be hardly perturbed. The in situ conversion 
of coal into gas may well provide us with a 
substitute for natural gas for centuries to 
come. Unfortunately, the process described 
is not yet practicable; research is needed to 
turn the hope into fact. Only $4 million has 
been assigned to this important piece of re- 
search next year, but we are talking about 
a treatment of the energy disease so effective 
that it may well turn out to be a cure (al- 
though, unhappily, not a prompt cure). 

No matter how clean or convenient it is, 
natural gas cannot be easily employed to 
drive our cars. The best substitute for oil 
may be a solid form of oil called shale. 
In order to avoid talking about billions of 
barrels, I like to measure ol] in “A units.” An 
A unit is defined as the reserves that the 
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Arabs are known to possess. The oil that may 
be derived from oil shale in a single region 
of the United States is estimated at two A 
units, all of it contained in the deserted 
Piceance Basin in the northwest corner of 
Colorado. Digging out this shale and retort- 
ing it (boiling the oil out of it) is entirely 
possible. But it is even better to handle the 
material while it is underground. As with 
coal, we break up the shale with high ex- 
plosives, having excavated a room under- 
neath the shale so that the rubble may not 
be to tightly packed. The earth then serves 
as a natural retort. The burning starts from 
the top and proceeds downward in a regular 
way. What is burned is the nonvolatile res- 
idue, and as the burning front travels down- 
ward the volatile parts are driven out and 
collect in the form of oil in the cool bottom 
of the rubble chimney. 

As opposed to coal gasification, this opera- 
tion has been performed in an effective way 
which seems to be economically feasible. It 
causes little disturbance on the surface and 
probably can be done for less than $10 per 
barrel. What is particularly important about 
oil shale is that it Is widespread through- 
out the world. A favorable technological de- 
velopment could provide relief from the en- 
ergy shortage for a long time. 

Apart from oil and gas and their substi- 
tutes, there is one new promise rapidly be- 
coming a reality: nuclear reactors. They are 
cheap; they are safe; and the nuclear fuel is 
practically inehaustible. The methods have 
been worked out in a painstaking way over 
the last quarter century. We have also in- 
herited, together with exellent methods, 
and an unmatched record of safety, all the 
worries that surround the word atom. In this 
case the hurdle ciearly is not in nature, not 
in the intractability of matter, but in the 
nightmares generated in the human mind. 
Too many people, including too many scien- 
tists, have spread the fear of the atom, and 
too many people have been alarmed by a situ- 
ation which they have not completely under- 
stood. It will take not thousands of words, 
but an extensive international debate, to- 
gether with a library of carefully sifted ma- 
terial to bring the subject back into focus. 

Fear is not the only problem affecting nu- 
clear reactors. Instead of devoting ourselves 
to improving present reactors, we are put- 
ting most of our efforts on a futuristic “fast 
breeder” that cannot have an effect before 
1990. By that time the patient will be dead. A 
great deal of work needs to be done on pres- 
ent reactors. They should be made even 
safer; to do this, and to reassure people, they 
should be built 200 feet underground. To 
prevent an increase in the price of uranium 
we can modify present reactors in such a 
way as to use thorium as a supplementary 
nuclear fuel. This is a program that is simple, 
feasible, and capable of an enormous con- 
tribution to the energy supply. By 1985 we 
may have put ourselves and the world on a 
safe and abundant diet. 

In the meantime there are smaller steps 
we can take. Of the energy sources that may 
become usable in the future (solar energy, 
nuclear fusion, geothermal energy, wind), a 
few can give help within a couple of years. 
The many big steps that we need will take 
years and years. The question is whether we 
shall survive that long. 

PROGNOSIS 


According to the rules of reason, accord- 
ing to the natural course of the malady, and 
according to whatever laws govern economics 
and world politics, we should not survive. 
Only one prescription can change this terrible 
prediction. The prescription is hope. (I like 
to define a pessimist as one who is always 
right but takes no pleasure in it, and an 
optimist as a person who imagines that the 
future is uncertain. To be an optimist is a 
duty because with the imagined uncertainty 
there comes the will to act.) 

Even so, hope must be founded in some 
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reality. The only reality that we can offer 
today is a definite plan on which to act and 
which will allow us to survive, if we can en- 
dure half a decade or a full decade of real 
hardship. 

Such a plan of action must begin in the 
United States. We have the resources for the 
task, and we have the tradition of perform- 
ing industrial miracles. The plan needs to be 
carried out with a view to its worldwide ef- 
fects. We can and we must produce more than 
what we need ourselves. Project Independ- 
ence should be replaced by Project Interde- 
pendence. By 1985 we could produce enough 
energy to have plenty at home and to export 
both coal and oil. By 1985 we should also 
have accomplished a great amount of ex- 
ploratory research. If hope will be useful in 
the United States, it will turn out to be an 
absolute necessity in many other parts of the 
world; there is no better stimulus for hope 
than constructive action. 

In trying to make a diagnosis of our serious 
condition I have said that the stability of 
the free economies in postwar years resulted 
from the benevolent leadership of one coun- 
try, the United States, By 1985 the first great 
step toward curing the present energy disease 
may be completed, and the United States may 
have regained a similar measure of pre- 
eminence. But we cannot rest at that point. 

We have yielded our dominant position in 
the world once; if we regain it, we will have 
to yield it a second time. But this time we 
cannot risk chaos. We must establish some 
form of world order. The growth of tech- 
nology has made a small neighborhood of 
our globe, and without some order there will 
be no peace in this neighborhood; the way 
of life as we like to imagine it will not sur- 
vive. In the long run we must work for an 
order based on the free consent and cooper- 
ation of every participant. In the short run 
we must work with the utmost urgency to 
recover from the energy disease. The only 
choice for our free world is to recover from 
this disease or to die. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY, JULY 1, 
1974 TO JANUARY 1, 1975 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. MAZZOLL Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with my policy of providing periodic 
reports to my constituents describing my 
legislative activities, I am inserting the 
following summary, covering the last 6 
months of the 93d Congress and early 
prospects for the 94th Congress, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 


The final months of 1974 were tense 
and historic. The resignation of a Presi- 
dent, the building momentum of infia- 
tion, and the gathering stormclouds of 
recession will influence America in the 
new year of 1975—and for many years to 
come. 

Despite these problems, the Congress, 
on balance, was very productive in its 
93d 2-year meeting in the history of our 
Republic. 

Legislation was approved in the fields 
of energy, social welfare, and economics. 
Perhaps eclipsing all else, the Congress 
passed legislation which significantly 
changes the way our governmental and 
political systems work. 

The chairman and members of the 
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House Committee on the Judiciary per- 
formed their constitutional duties with 
distinction and resolved the difficult ques- 
tion of the impeachment of a President 
in a thorough and fair way. 

The Judiciary Committee’s actions re- 
flected great credit on the House and on 
the legislative branch of Government. 
The work it did gave confidence to mil- 
lions of Americans that their Govern- 
ments functions—even under severe 
stress—and that their elected Represen- 
tatives are capable of discharging the 
most profound responsibilities with dili- 
gence and effectiveness. 

It will be my pleasure and privilege to 
serve on the House Judiciary Committee 
during the 94th Congress. 

I left the House Education and Labor 
Committee—after 4 years of service— 
only after considerable thought and in 
order to deepen my experience and 
broaden my perspective. 

In taking leave of the committee— 
which is chaired by my colleague from 
Kentucky, the Honorable CARL PERKINS— 
I extend thanks to Mr. PERKINS for all 
the help he has given me since I came to 
Congress and with best wishes for contin- 
ued health and legislative achievement 
in the years ahead. 


THE ECONOMY 


The Nation’s economy worsened in 
1974. At year’s end, unemployment ex- 
ceeded 7 percent and inflation had soared 
into double digits. As the economic situa- 
tion became more acute, particularly in 
November and December, realization of 
the need for immediate and decisive ac- 
tion began to sink in. 

President Ford was one of the last to 
get the message. But eventually he did, 
and his state of the Union address of 
January 15 was appropriately somber. 
Its most memorable line: “The state of 
the Union is not good.” 

Mr, Ford’s proposals to alleviate our 
economic and energy problems ranged 
from increased taxes on imported and 
domestic oil to reduced personal and cor- 
porate taxes; from a moratorium on 
Federal spending to ceilings on social 
security benefits and Federal pensions. 

Solving the Nation’s economic prob- 
Jems is easily the most important task 
for the 94th Congress. It is also the most 
complex task we face, requiring imag- 
inative, comprehensive action and as lit- 
tle partisanship as possible. 

We look to the revitalized House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—with its ex- 
panded membership, its new subcom- 
mittees and its new chairman—for per- 
manent proposals to make the Federal 
income tax system more truly equitable 
and thus a more effective tool in combat- 
ting the twin torments of inflation and 
recession. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
also responsible for drafting temporary 
tax proposals to stimulate the economy— 
such as income tax rebates. Such one- 
time measures, however, must not divert 
us from seeking permanent, thorough 
tax reform. It is long overdue. 

We look to the newly established House 
and Senate Budget Committees for lead- 
ership in eliminating wasteful and un- 
necessary Federal spending. 

For the first time in memory, the House 
has the tools to scrutinize the budget 
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proposed by the Chief Executive, and 
the authority to reject it, approve it in 
full or in part, and make its own budge- 
tary recommendations to the full Con- 


gress. 

In short, Congress can now establish 
national budget priorities—provided, of 
course, that it has the will to do so. 

The fight against our economic down- 
turn began in earnest in the 93d Con- 
gress. I supported emergency programs 
to aid the housing industry and to hire 
the unemployed. 

The new Congress will also consider 
proposals designed to revive the econ- 
omy. Among them are plans requiring 
the Federal Reserve to allocate available 
bank credit, rationing gasoline, and reim- 
posing wage and price controls. 

ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


In 1974, the Congress dramatically in- 
creased Federal support—in principle 
and in substance—for energy research 
and development. 

Five major bills were approved to de- 
velop new nonnuclear energy resources. 
I am certain that the momentum of our 
search for more energy will continue in 
the 94th Congress. 

Guides are available to individuals, 
citizens, industry and business from the 
Federal Energy Administration to assist 
in conserving energy in home, plant and 
automobile. 

Other energy-conservation measures 
possible this year include tax incentives 
to encourage the installation of home in- 
sulation and tax disincentives to dis- 
courage the manufacture and sale of 
large, heavy, energy-inefficient automo- 
biles. 

A recurrence of the severe energy 
shortages of 1974 cannot be discounted 
even though there is no current threat 
of an oil embargo. 

Such a shortage might provoke gaso- 
line rationing or higher gasoline taxes to 
reduce gasoline consumption. Since both 
programs contain the seeds of inequity 
and unfairness, my hope is that these ac- 
tions can be avoided. And they can be 
if we are diligent in our efforts to volun- 
tarily conserve energy. 

The Congress is likely to approve 
changes in the tax treatment of oil com- 
panies this year. Eliminating the oil de- 
pletion allowance and cutting back on the 
generous tax writeoffs permitted for 
overseas oil company operations are 
anticipated. Such changes would put oil 
companies in the same tax boat other in- 
dustries are in. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President proposed to increase fees on 
imported oil—an action Mr. Ford claims 
does not require congressional ap- 
proval—by up to $3 per barrel. His right 
to take this action has been challenged 
in the courts and in the Congress. And 
the action might well be reversed. 

The President also urged new taxes on 
domestic oil and the decontrol of do- 
mestic oil and natural gas prices. 

I have serious reservations about de- 
controlling energy prices. Higher energy 
prices have been a major component of 
the current inflation, and allowing fuel 
prices to seek whatever level the market 
will bear will cost consumers many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

In addition to feeding the fires of in- 
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filation, major increases in fuel costs 
would set a bad example for our negotia- 
tions with the oil producing nations in 
which the United States seeks a lower- 
ing of world oil prices. 

There is also some doubt as to whether 
the rewards of higher energy prices will 
foster greater production of petroleum 
and natural gas, as some argue. Some 
evidence exists that increased revenues 
from higher energy prices are often re- 
tained by the companies rather than 
reinvested in new exploration and de- 
velopment. 

In the waning days of 1974, the Presi- 
dent vetoed a strip mining control meas- 
ure. Although the bill was not perfect, 
it was a reasonable compromise and it 
was achieved only after long and hard 
work by Members of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. 

The legislation would have created en- 
vironmental standards for surface min- 
ing. These would have been enforced by 
the States, with Federal financial assist- 
ance. The bill would not have prohibited 
surface mining of coal—except where 
the land could not be restored—and it 
was not expected to raise significantly 
the cost of energy to the consumer. 

I have joined many of my colleagues 
in the House in cosponsoring strip min- 
ing legislation in the 94th Congress. Our 
version is the same bill agreed upon by 
the House and Senate and vetoed by the 
President. Legislative action ending the 
destruction of irreplaceable land without 
banning the production of coal will be a 
major issue in 1975. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Fiscal year 1975’s defense budget once 
again increased over the preceding year. 

Although the Congress reduced defense 
appropriations by about 4 percent from 
the amount requested by the administra- 
tion, we can cut such expenditures fur- 
ther, in my judgment, without impairing 
the Nation’s security. A record-level de- 
fense budget request is reportedly on the 
drawing board for fiscal year 1976. 

Among the defense cost-cutting actions 
I supported in the 93d Congress was an 
amendment which would have reduced 
American troops overseas by 100,000 by 
the end of 1975. Unfortunately, the 
amendment failed to muster adequate 
support. 

The mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tion, MBFR, negotiations could achieve 
the same salutary results of bringing 
U.S. troops home from Europe, saving 
U.S. dollars, and improving the stability 
of the continent. MBFR talks should be 
a high priority for the administration. 

President Ford’s endorsement of an 
agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to limit nuclear arms— 
the so-called Vladivostok agreement— 
met severe criticism here at home. The 
criticism was touched off when it was 
discovered that the ceilings on nuclear 
arms established under the agreement 
allowed higher numbers and throw 
weights of nuclear missiles than had been 
established under earlier arms reduction 
agreements. So, instead of limiting the 
nuclear arms race between these super- 
powers, the Vladivostok accord appar- 
ently served to expand the race. 

I certainly support SALT talks and 
arms limitations treaties. But, the Vlad- 
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ivostok agreement only points out the 
need to examine each such agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States for harmful, though possibly un- 
intended, loopholes. 

Among the major world crises which 
catapulted to the foreground in 1974 
were the Arab oil embargo stemming 
from the Mideast unrest, the world 
food shortage, and the Cyprus conflict 
between Turkey and Greece. 

I do not believe that any of these 
grave problems can be solved by military 
confrontation. Solutions must develop at 
the bargaining table. And, in all such ne- 
gotiations, the United States will play a 
central role if they are to be successful. 

The 93d Congress recognized that the 
United States has a _ responsibility— 
charitable and political—to assist the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. 

The Congress voted substantial finan- 
cial aid to nations stricken by natural 
disaster—notably the sub-Sahara—Sa- 
hel—region of Africa. And we again ex- 
tended food assistance to hungry na- 
tions. Ideally, our food-aid priority 
should be to first assist truly needy na- 
tions without thought of political ad- 
vantage. The extent to which we can 
supply food assistance to those in need 
is controlled by how much food we can 
grow in the United States. 

The 93d Congress took action to free 
certain agricultural commodities from 
Government policies which hobble pro- 
duction. This policy should be extended 
to rice and other products in 1975. We 
need to produce more food, and all 
quotas, price supports, and allotments 
should be examined closely and then 
abandoned unless there is compelling 
need to retain them. 

The price of oil played a dominant role 
in international politics in the past 2 
years, Soaring prices have brought major 
industrial nations to their financial 
knees. The torrent of dollars, francs and 
yen to the Arab nations has brought 
great riches and power to previously ob- 
scure sheikdoms and emirates. And, it 
has unbalanced the politics of the Mid- 
East and thus of the entire world. 

We cannot expect this problem to re- 
solve itself, but neither can we expect to 
solve it by armed confrontation. 

Earnest negotiation conducted in an 
atmosphere of cooperation is perhaps the 
world’s best hope for lower oil prices, 
while significant energy conservation 
may be the best hope for eventual inde- 
pendence from costly imported oil. 

Recent militar: developments in 
Southeast Asia have generated intense 
concern about possible increased U.S. in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. I vigorously 
oppose the commitment of U.S. forces to 
the region. Moreover, I oppose sending 
additional equipment or supplies to the 
area. 

The 93d Congress approved legisla- 
tion to provide a decisionmaking role for 
itself in any agreement with other na- 
tions to provide nuclear equipment, fuel 
and technology. 

And, the Congress approved major 
trade legislation creating broad Presi- 
dential authority to negotiate interna- 
tional trade agreements. Proposed 
amendments to limit trade with nations 
which restrict emigration delayed pas- 
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sage of the bill until the last day of the 
1974 session. 

A compromise amendment enabled the 
bill to be passed, But, it appears that 
the Soviet Union—the primary target— 
rejected even this compromise trade bill. 
Thus, the whole matter of enhanced 
trade with Russia is still in limbo. 

FOR THE GOOD OF ALL 

The 93d Congress completed measures 
to improve the Nation’s system of health 
facilities planning and improving emer- 
gency medical systems. Although health 
manpower and national health insurance 
bills were not enacted, the chances ap- 
pear good that the 94th Congress will 
act on these important matters. Of pri- 
mary, importance to national health in- 
surance is the goal of quality medical 
care for all at reasonable cost. 

The 93d Congress approved a land- 
mark general education bill and in- 
creased veterans education benefits for 
Vietnam-era GI's. 

Last year, the Congress also passed the 
first major piece of housing legislation 
since 1968, the Housing and Community 
Development Act, which substituted 
block grants for many existing categori- 
cal grant programs and created a new 
rental subsidy program. 

With my vigorous support, the Con- 
gress approved a pension reform law 
which guarantees to all American work- 
ers who have contributed to a pension 
plan that their benefits will be available 
to them when their working days are 
over. 

In large part because of the energy sit- 
uation, the need for reliable, efficient 
mass transportation has become much 
more pressing. 

The 93d Congress approved three im- 
portant measures which extend Federal 
assistance to urban mass transit systems. 
Our own transit authority of River City, 
TARC, will benefit from Federal assist- 
ance both for operating and capital costs. 

BETTER GOVERNMENT 


The past 2 years—the life of the 93d 
Congress—witnessed a heightened con- 
cern on the part of American citizens 
about the honesty and the responsiveness 
of their Government. 

In direct response to this concern, 
Congress—the elected representatives of 
the people—enacted important reform 
measures including a new campaign fi- 
nance law which provides tougher en- 
forcement and more stringent spending 
and contribution ceilings. I vigorously 
supported the measure, and I hope that 
it will help take the dollar sign out of 
American politics. 

A new system for drafting the Federal 
budget was adopted. The system creates 
House and Senate Budget Committees to 
establish an overall Federal budget ceil- 
ing and subceilings for the various 
spending categories. 

Amendments to the Freedom of In- 
formation Act—passed by the 93d Con- 
gress over President Ford’s veto—give 
the average citizen greater access to 
Government information. 

The war powers resolution was also 
passed by the 93d Congress over Presi- 
dential veto. The resolution requires that 
Congress be consulted before American 
military troops are deployed in combat 
abroad—except in emergency situations. 
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Even in emergencies, the troops must be 
withdrawn within 60 days unless Con- 
gress declares war. The war powers bill 
should prevent our being sucked into an- 
other war like the Vietnam war. 

By a vote of 287 to 128, the House con- 
firmed NELSON ROCKEFELLER as Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. For the first 
time in our history, we have an unelected 
President and Vice President, offices filled 
in 1974 under procedures established by 
the 25th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This amendment may come under 
review in the 94th Congress as we seek 
better methods of filling unexpected va- 
cancies in the Government’s highest 
offices. 

HOUSE COMMITTEES 

In the 94th Congress, in addition to my 
assignment on the Judiciary Committee, 
I will continue to serve on the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

During my 2 years on the House Dis- 
trict Committee, we wrote, the Congress 
passed, and the President signed into law 
the “home rule” bill which returned to 
the people of Washington, D.C., their 
right to elect their own government. For 
over a century, local officials had been 
appointed by the President of the United 
States rather than elected by the people. 
I supported this long overdue extension 
of basic rights to the District's citizens 
and was proud to serve on the District of 
Columbia Committee during this impor- 
tant and historic period. 

I shall serve as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the House District Com- 
mittee in this Congress, as I did during 
the past Congress. 

In this Congress, the Committee on the 
Judiciary will turn its attention to close 
examination of the 25th amendment cov- 
ering Presidential succession, illegal im- 
migration, amnesty, wiretapping legis- 
lation, antitrust law reform, patent and 
copyright law revisions, and extension of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The 93d Congress was a memorable, 
event filled, and historic Congress. The 
94th bids to be cut from the same cloth. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII COLLEGE 
OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE: 
CENTER FOR INCREASINGLY 
VITAL ROLE IN FIGHTING 
WORLD HUNGER 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old homily to this effect: Give a 
man a fish and you feed him for a day; 
teach a man to fish and you feed him for 
a lifetime. At no time has it been truer 
than today. 

We are faced today with burgeoning 
world population levels, coupled with 
price structures and acreage limits that 
prevent the United States from feeding 
the world by shipping food to countries 
that need it. We should increase our di- 
rect food aid, to be sure, but there are 
limits to the size of harvest. Increasingly 
we must turn our attention to providing 
developing countries with the technology 
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peso need to produce more of their own 

The area most in need of technological 
development is that of tropical and sub- 
tropical agriculture. Coincidentally, most 
of the world’s undernourished people live 
in these climatic conditions. 

I have authored legislation which is 
now part of the Food for Peace Act, au- 
thorizing tropical and subtropical agri- 
culture research centers in the United 
States, which could focus on the prob- 
lems of places like Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
India, and parts of Central America and 
Africa. 

There is a good indication of how well 
such centers already in existence at the 
University of Hawaii's College of Tropi- 
cal Agriculture could fill this role. Al- 
though the college naturally is most at- 
tentive to the needs of the States of 
Hawaii, it nonetheless serves as the focal 
point for agricultural scientists in much 
of the world, who come to Hawaii to 
study the advanced methods and tech- 
nologies being developed there. 

Under its excellent dean, Dr. Peairs 
Wilson, the college is a prototype of pre- 
cisely what Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz has proposed: a “Food for Peace 
Academy.” A recent article in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser provides some details 
about Dr. Wilson, the college, and the 
problems it addresses. I include the arti- 
cle at this point: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1974] 
ISLE EXPERTISE FIGHTS FOOD Crisis 
(By Sanford Zalburg) 


Most of the hungry people of the world live 
jn tropical or sub-tropical regions—India, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Africa, Central Amer- 
lea. 

No longer can they rely on the United 
States to bail them out. The big store bin is 
emptying. In 1961, world reserves of grain 
stood at a 95-day supply. Now there's only a 
21-day supply. 

“It is physically impossible for the U.S. or 
the other countries of the temperate zones 
to feed the world,” said C. Peairs Wilson, dean 
of the University of Hawaii's College of Trop- 
ical Agriculture. “Most of the food has to be 
produced for them where they live—in the 
tropics. 

“The U.S. can stock food for an emergency, 
but it can’t take care of the day-in, day-out 
food demands. Those countries are going to 
have to do a better job of producing their 
own food.” 

Most of the scientific advancements in 
agriculture have been achieved in temperate 
zones, not in the tropics. Hawaii's tropical 
ag college is one of the few in the United 
States. The others are Florida, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Southern California and Puerto Rico. 
Hawaii’s soil and climate are similar to coun- 
tries in the Far East. 

Hawaii has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to tropical agriculture. For example, our 
expertise in sugar and pineapple has been 
seized eagerly by countries all over the world. 

The UH ag school teaches foreign graduate 
students and undergraduates. It instructs 
dozens of visitors from Asia. 

“They come and pick our brains for a few 
days,” Wilson said. 

Mainland agriculture specialists also drop 
by on their way to assignments in Asia. “They 
say, ‘I spent three days with you. I wish I 
could have spent three months,” Wilson 
sald. 

The food outlook for some tropical coun- 
tries, such as India, is grim. India needs 8 
million to 10 million tons of food from over- 
seas or else as many as 30 million people may 
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aeres Time magazine said in its Nov. 11 
e. 

India has had a run of bad luck. On one 
side of the subcontinent the monsoon failed 
and the other side suffered floods. 

Wilson said the land is divided into small 
tracts, often as small as half an acre. “A 
patch here and a patch there,” he said. With 
such tiny plots, farmers can’t apply improved 
farming techniques. 

Often in a food-short country, such as In- 
dia, the farmer is a traditionalist, Wilson 
said, and is wary about using new methods. 
He follows the way of his father and his 
grandfather and dares not take the risk of 
deviating from established customs. 

Wilson said the College of Tropical Agri- 
culture has trained a number of Indians. He 
said some were people who did not qualify 
for the profession of their choice and went 
into agriculture. e 

"They are not in touch with the grass roots 
of agriculture,” he said. “To try to get them 
to do applied research is difficult.” 

India also is a casualty of the oil crisis and 
the quadrupled price of petroleum products. 

First, it takes fuel to run ‘the irrigation 
pumps. Second, nitrogen-based fertilizer is 
@ product, mostly of natural gas. 

But didn’t miracle rice bring a green revo- 
lution of bountiful harvests to India? 

Miracle rice depends on abundant water 
and fertilizer. It’s rice with a short stalk, 
the better to take advantage of fertilizer. 
When both water and fertilizer are in short 
supply, the old-type rice does better. 

Most ominous of all for India, the growth 
of its population offsets any gains it can 
make in agriculture. 

“The problem is how to get improved tech- 
niques in use in countries where hungry 
people are,” Wilson said. “We haven't solved 
this. We make gains but they are cancelled 
out by the growth of population.” 

Did we do India a favor by shipping her 
millions of tons of grain from the 1950s on? 
(The U.S. sent 2.3 million tons this year 
alone). 

“As a nation we tried to get rid of our sur- 
plus food,” Wilson said. “I’m not sure if it 
was in their favor when we dumped our sur- 
plus there. They began to rely on us. Food- 
aid can only be a stopgap.” 

Newsweek magazine in its Nov. 11 issue 
said: “The bitter lesson of the (food) give- 
away program was that it was not good either 
for the U.S. or for the recipient nation to 
remain on the American food dole indefi- 
nitely.” 

With inflation and soaring food prices, 
Americans aren't eating as well as they used 
to. And it may be that the meat-eating 
habits of Americans will have to change, 
Wilson said. 

“It’s pretty clear that the demand for grain 
for human consumption is going to make 
meat production so high-priced that we are 
going to have to cut back in per capita con- 
sumption of meat,” he said. "We are going to 
eat more grass-fed beef and less grain-fed.” 

Grass-fed beef has less fat. The flavor is 
milder; it’s not quite as tender and juicy as 
grain-fed beef. 

“The world produces a good deal of grass in 
lands that can’t be used for cultivation,” 
Wilson said. “The only use of the grass is for 
animals. A lot of that grass is in the tropics.” 


THE WEST VIRGINIA TEXTBOOK 
DISPUTE: THE REAL ISSUES 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
trovery which has rocked Charleston, 
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W. Va., since the beginning of the fall 
school term concerning allegedly “blas- 
phemous” and “un-American” textbooks 
is more complex than surface impres- 
sions reveal. 

Some of the textbooks involved would 
be objectionable to the overwhelming 
majority of Americans. These include 
the book “Soul on Ice” by black radical 
activist Eldridge Cleaver, a book which 
vividly describes his raping black girls 
for practice so that he might be more 
effective in raping white girls. Another 
questionable text for the high schools is 
Freud’s “Character and Anal Eroticism.” 

The real question, however, does not 
relate to the merits or demerits of indi- 
vidual textbooks, a question about which 
men and women of good will can cer- 
tainly disagree. The larger question re- 
lates to the right of local communities to 
control their own schools. Unfortunately, 
recent trends have been away from local 
control and the West Virginia experience 
is an example of that trend. 

The West Virginia parents have been 
receiving support from many unlikely 
sources. One is Carl Marburger, former 
New Jersey commissioner of education. 

Writing in the New York Times he 
notes that— 

I'm an old fashioned liberal. Prick me 
with a word—poverty, prejudice, pollution— 
and I bleed. On reading accounts of the 
school violence in West Virginia, all my re- 
flexes began twitching to the issue of “cen- 
sorship” and “book burning”. I am re-exam- 
ining my previous certainties. ... 


Dr. Marburger notes that— 

In the hollows outside Charleston, God 
comes simple and unvarnished. Family is 
family, and blood ties bind. People revere 
fiag and country. Rightly or wrongly, the 
working class parents are convinced that the 
new textbooks would have been used to teach 
their children that the basic values they 
have learned at home are worthless. Among 
the issues involved are the role and func- 
tion of democratic institutions, the arro- 
gance and insularity of power, and the na- 
ture of public education. 


The Authors League of America has 
declared that— 

No groups have the rights to dictate what 
particular books may not be used by the 
schools of their community. The selection of 
books is the professional responsibility of 
teachers and school administrators. 


As an educator, it has always been my 
belief that the Nation’s public schools 
were meant to be responsible to the tax- 
payers and that decisions concerning 
them were to be the responsibility of 
locally selected school boards. In West 
Virginia, local citizens have lost such 
control and professional educators and 
Government bureaucrats have assumed 
it. The effort to reverse that trend is the 
real issue involved in Charleston. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
thoughtful article by Carl Marburger 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of October 24, 1974, and insert it into the 
Recorp at this time: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 24, 1974] 

THE WEST VIGINIA TEXTBOOKS 
(By Carl Marburger) 

CoLumsIa, Mp.—I’m an old-fashioned lib- 
eral. Prick me with a word—poverty, pre- 
judice, pollution—and I bleed, On reading ac- 
counts of the school violence in West Vir- 
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ginia, all my refiexes began twitching to the 
issues -of “censorship” and “bookburning” 
and “academic freedom.” 

Professional employes of the Kanawha 
County school system, which includes urban 
Charleston and the surrounding rural area, 
had selected new textbooks from a state list 
to comply with a state requirement that pub- 
lic schools use textbooks showing blacks and 
whites in illustrations. 

Even before the school board approved the 
selections last June, working-class white par- 
ents had objected that the proposed books 
were “anti-American, anti-Christian, Com- 
munistic and filthy.” Nevertheless, $440,000 
worth of texts were handed out to students 
when the fall term began. 

The objections became heated. Encouraged 
by Fundamentalist preachers, the offended 
parents declared a boycott. Pickets closed the 
entire 44,500-student county-city school sys- 
tem for a time. The coal industry has been 
sporadically paralyzed, and there have been 
shootings and damage to school buildings. 

Objections have focused on religious, racial, 
sexual and patriotic contents of the books. 
After a shaky truce was reached between the 
school authorities and the dissident parents, 
students returned to classes and the school 
board withdrew the books ponding a report 
from a citizens’ review panel. 

My long experience as a professional 
schoolman tells me that disputed textbooks 
are probably harmless at worst, whatever 
their effectiveness as learning materials. And 
it is easy to dismiss parents stomping about 
in their tee-shirts and workboots as ignorant, 
rural hardhats. 

But like many other liberals on many other 
issues these days, I am re-examining previous 
certainties and thus have had some second 
thoughts about those textbooks, those angry 
parents, that school system, and what it all 
means. 

In the hollows outside Charleston, God 
comes simple and unvyarnished. Family is 
family, and blood ties bind. People love flag 
and country. Rightly or wrongly, the work- 
ing-class parents are convinced that the new 
textbooks would have been used to teach 
their children that the basic values they have 
learned at home are worthless. 

The beliefs of rural people are guaranteed 
to win disdainful shrugs at cocktail parties 
from Charleston to New York, and that, ap- 
parently, is all they were good for in the 
power structure of the Kanawha schools. In 
short, there was an astonishing insensitivity 
to local cultural values by the public-school 
system, from the board down to the classroom 
teachers. 

What would happen if the Newark school 
board decided to issue Little Black Sambo as 
a third-grade reader? 

Thomas Jefferson counseled leaders in a 
democratic society to trust in the informed 
wisdom of the people, and I think that’s 
sound advice. Sometimes the people are 
wrong, but in the long run common sense 
and considerable wisdom nearly always pre- 
vail. 

Despite this, our public leaders too often 
exhibit the attitude that “the people are 
children, and we know what is best for 
them.” This is not leadership but the arro- 
gance of power, and the entire nation has 
suffered its devastating results. 

The committee that selects textbooks for 
Kanawha County schools for a long time in- 
cluded parents, until the committee rejected 
a proposed set of “learning packages” as too 
complex, too expensive and of uncertain edu- 
cational value. At that point, the parent 
members were dropped, and the all-profes- 
sional committee’s next major decision was to 
select textbooks at issue. 

It seems to me that if parent participation 
had continued in Kanawha, it is unlikely 
that the situation would ever have become so 
aggravated, To be sure, parents might have 
insisted on a different set of textbooks or 
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maybe none at all, but either way their de- 
cision could not have had such damaging 
consequences. 

As it is, the Kanawha County educational 
system must now deal with a new set of 
highly corrosive issues, 

To some, the ugliness in Kanawha County 
may pass as just another reminder that mind- 
lessness is alive and well in the Bible Belt. 
But among the issues involved in that one 
corner of Appalachia are the role and func- 
tion of democratic institutions, the arrogance 
and insularity of power, and the nature and 
purpose of public education. 


NATIONAL TAY-SACHS DISEASE 
SCREENING AND COUNSELING 
ACT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
for myself and 57 other Representatives 
entitled the “National Tay-Sachs Disease 
Screening and Counseling Act.” This bill 
seeks to protect the health and welfare 
of all citizens by establishing a national 
program for the diagnosis, control, and 
prevention of Tay-Sachs disease. 

Tay-Sachs disease is a killer disease of 
children who are born seemingly healthy. 
When a child with Tay-Sachs disease 
should begin to learn motor skills, he 
cannot even raise his head or chest, and 
is unattentive. As the child ages, his con- 
dition worsens until he can only lie 
still. Death usually occurs 2 years later, 
at age 3. 

This unfortunate and tragic condition 
is caused by the lack of an enzyme whose 
normal function would be to metabolize 
brain fats. When this enzyme is not pres- 
ent, intermediate, unmetabolizable fats 
accumulate in nerve cells and destroy 
them. 

Approximately 700,000 Americans are 
carriers of this ailment and Tay-Sachs 
disease will affect 25 percent of all chil- 
dren born to parents who both carry the 
mutation. This means that 1 out of 30 
Americans of Eastern Eurorean Jewish 
origin, who make up 90 perrent of the 
U.S. Jewish population, are carriers of 
the gene lacking this vital enzyme. 

Presently, there is no cure for Tay- 
Sachs disease, and traditionally treat- 
ment for it has been lengthy end futile. 
The annual cost for caring for a child 
suffering from the disease is approxi- 
mately $55,000. 

Rarely does medical research advance 
in a very short time from a position of 
virtually no knowledge about a disease 
to a foreseeing of its complete eradica- 
tion in the offing. But this is exactly the 
outlook for Tay-Sachs disease. 

In 1969, a major step forward occurred 
on the road to conquering Tay-Sachs 
disease. The absence of a newly discov- 
ered enzyme, hexosaminidase, usually 
called Hex-A, was shown to be the direct 
cause of Tay-Sachs disease. 

This discovery is important because it 


is now possible to identify adult carriers. 
Carriers are themselves normal and 


healthy, but if two carriers marry, their 
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children have a one-in-four chance of 
actually having Tay-Sachs disease. 

Mr. Speaker, while there is little hope 
for children who have already inherited 
this disease, identifying methods now 
make it easy to closely watch the mother 
in a couple who carry the mutation. 

Tay-Sachs disease is very conducive 
to mass screening purposes and recent 
developments have made it possible to 
harmlessly identify even embryonic 
cases. 

For three reasons, Tay-Sachs disease 
is conducive to mass screening pro- 
grams. First, it is peculiar to a popula- 
tion group. Second, carriers can be iden- 
tified by a simple blood test which can 
spot the absence of the Hex-A enzyme. 
Third, by a process called amniocentesis, 
an affected fetus can be detected in the 
uterus in a harmless fashion. 

Mass screening projects have already 
proven successful in preventing numer- 
ous cases of Tay-Sachs disease. Such 
programs also help insure that a couple 
who are both carriers can choose to 
have as many healthy children as they 
may wish. 

As I have said, there is no cure yet, 
but there now exists the practical and 
proved possibility of preventing 90 per- 
cent of all Tay-Sachs cases ip the United 
States. Thus, widespread, effective mass 
screening can eliminate most of the high 
medical costs, unnecessary deaths, and 
family suffering which accompany the 
illness. Also, transfer of knowledge 
gained by Tay-Sachs research to ap- 
proximately 30 other related disorders 
would be an added benefit of this pro- 
gram. Among other similar diseases 
which doctors believe could benefit from 
a screening program such as this, are 
cystic fibrosis and sickle cell anemia, 
both of which are fatal to thousands of 
Americans each year. 

From the 6 million members of the 
American Jewish population, about 100 
“bed years” per year are taken up by 
Tay-Sachs patients. The total cost, 
which could be almost totally foregone, 
is $5,500,000 per year. The total cost of a 
Baltimore-Washington pilot screening 
program is approximately $100,000, 
which is less than the cost of treating 
just one Tay-Sachs child. 

The major provisions of this bill are: 

First. Through existing health centers, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is to initiate voluntary Tay- 
Sachs screening and counseling centers, 
as well as information dissemination pro- 
grams. 

Second. The amount of $3 million is 
authorized to develop and program and 
assemble the informative material. 

Third. Stipulations or those eligible 
for grants, based on existing genetic 
blood disorder programs as established by 
law, are set up. 

Fourth. All participation is voluntary. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already said, 
there is a good possibility of preventing 
90 percent of all Tay-Sachs cases in the 
United States. But for this forecasting to 
become reality, this program must be 
made known to all persons involved, es- 


pecially to the medical profession, and to 
T lay and religious Jewish organiza- 
tions, 
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Already this bill has received substan- 
tial support from various organizations 
concerned with effective, preventative 
public health programs, including the 
National Tay-Sachs and Allied Diseases 
Association and the National Capital 
Tay-Sachs Foundation. 

I hope that my colleagues on the In- 
terstate and Commerce Committee will 
study this measure with extreme scru- 
tiny, as it is of utmost importance to all 
involved, and bring forth legislation in 
the near future which will curb this dread 
disease. 


GIRLS BENEFIT FROM SPORTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last year in 
the midst of the controversy over sex 
discrimination in school athletics, I 
placed several articles on women in 
sports in the Recorp. This year it is a 
pleasure to move from reporting a prob- 
lem to reporting the accomplishments of 
one young woman. 

Debbie Graim, 9, of Buffalo, N.Y., ex- 
cels at running, a sport long recom- 
mended for all ages and now for both 
sexes. Since Debbie’s greatest problem 
seems to be finding competition, let us 
hope that more young women benefit 
from the end of old myths that limit 
athletic excellence to men only and start 
to give Debbie a run for her money. 

The article follows: 

DEBBIE GRAIM’s PROBLEM: 
COMPETITION 
(By Tom Fitzgerald) 

Until the last hill Debbie Graim was in 
front of 48 other runners in a mile race last 
May in Toronto. The hill was her undoing, 
though, and she finished third. 

It was the only Amateur Athletic Union 
race she has lost in the last two years. Now 
her four-year-old career has hit a minor ob- 
stacle. At the ripe old age of nine, she is 
having trouble finding tough enough com- 
petition. 

Occasionally the Fairport youngster is al- 
lowed to compete against older girls, and 
she likes the challege. Last month she won 
a two-and-a-half-mile race against high 
school girls in the Hamburg Invitational, but 
from now on she will have to leave Upstate 
New York to find challenging competition in 
her own age group. 

“For her age,” said Jim Brown, chairman 
of the girls’ track program of the Niagara 
AAU, “she is undoubtedly one of the top 
runners in the country. 

“There is nobody her age in this part of 
the country, male or female, who can come 
close to beating her in any distance from 
220 yards and up, but especially the half-mile 
and mile runs.” 

A veteran of Syracuse-Brockport-Buffalo 
AAU competition, Debbie set a national age 
group record by running the half-mile in two 
minutes and 52 seconds when she was seven 
years old. 

She holds Niagara District age-group rec- 
ords in the 100-yard dash, 440 and 880 but 
will compete in races up to five miles, such 
as the Thanksgiving Day race in Buffalo. 
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Debbie, a fourth-grader at Johanna Perrin 
School, says she has two objectives—to be 
“a runner” when she grows up and to run 
in the Olympics. 

Despite this week’s snow she continued 
her regular training routine. She runs four 
times a week, 10 to 12 miles a week, and is 
usually joined by a runner who may some- 
day provide some tough competition—her 
seven-year-old sister Kathy. 

A third-grader at Brooks Hill School, Kathy 
has been faring well in the 7-9 age bracket 
this year. She has been competing for only 
a year but has finished second or third in 
several AAU races this year. 

The Graim sisters inherited their com- 
petitive edge from their father, Joe Graim, 
a former University of Rochester cross coun- 
try runner who also threw the javelin and 
shot for the track team. 

“I don't believe in forcing them to train 
if they don’t want to,” he said. Graim and 
his daughters work out together. He takes 
them to Cobbs Hill, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Fairport High School or, in bad 
weather, to the University of Rochester's in- 
door track, 

The family moved from Buffalo to 39 Red 
Maple Drive last year but retained the girls’ 
membership in the Buffalo Belles Track Club 
because there is no girls’ track club in 
Rochester, Graim said. 

“The kids in the neighborhood kidded Deb- 
bie about running,” he said. “But after they 
watched her go around the block a few times, 
they weren't too interested in running 
against her.” 

In several races against boys her own age 
in Brockport, she had an easy time, but her 
father said boys do not normally compete 
evenly with girls until the ages of 10 or 11. 

“The longer the race the better she likes 
it,” said Graim, “She's far from a tomboy, 

hough, and when she took a fall last week 
at Syracuse she was a little upset.” Of course, 
she still won the race. 

“She seems to thrive on competition. I 
noticed when a team of girls from Philadel- 
phia showed up for the race she got very 
excited. You could see the adrenalin flow. 

“She enjoys running against the other 
girls, but you have to bring kids along slowly. 
We try to have her run one race a week." 

Along with a large collection of trophies 
and medals in Debbie's room is a picture of 
Mary Decker, the teenage track sensation 
whose footsteps Debbie would like to follow. 
Debbie has written to several world-class 
women runners and received advice on train- 
ing and the need for perseverance in the low 
points that accompany any track career. 

“She would be too young for the 1980 
Olympics,” her father said, “but by 1984 she 
should be at her peak.” 

A major roadblock in both of the Graim 
sisters’ running aspirations will be the 
weather here, and the lack of year-round 
competition, Graim said. 


THE NEED TO ASSIST SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the groups 
which have expressed vocal opposition to 
the provision of additional aid to the 


Government of South Vietnam have 
overlooked the very important fact that 
the Government of North Vietnam is 
in clear violation of the Paris peace 
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agreement and that the people of South 
Vietnam are being subjected to continu- 
ing aggression. 

The fact is that the North Vietnamese 
have approximately tripled the strength 
of their armor in the South since the 
agreement. They have sent in more than 
400 new armored vehicles and have 
strengthened their artillery by sending 
light artillery pieces plus over 200 heavy 
artillery pieces. In addition, since the 
agreement they have deployed 16 heavy 
SA-2 surface-to-air missile launches 
with six missiles each in the northern 
part of South Vietnam. 

Americans seem unaware of the fact 
that in recent months the North Viet- 
namese, in clear violation of the Paris 
agreements, have attacked South Viet- 
namese cities, destroyed schools and 
massacred children, destroyed hospitals 
and entire villages. They have refused 
to allow the International Commission 
for Control and Supervision to investi- 
gate treaty violations in Communist 
zones. Beyond this, they have refused to 
pay their prescribed share of the ex- 
penses of the ICC and have broken 
off all negotiations with the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

In recent days, the North Vietnamese 
have overrun 11 district towns which 
were held by the South Vietnamese at 
the time of the cease-fire. The latest 
attacks, in December 1974, indicate that 
Hanoi seeks once again to use force to 
take over South Vietnam. 

The only reason the South Vietnamese 
became a party to the Paris agreement, 
which permitted the North Vietnamese 
to keep 180,000 troops in the South, was 
that President Nixon assured President 
Thieu that we would continue to provide 
Saigon with the means of their own de- 
fense. Are we now going to go back upon 
that commitment, refuse the ammuni- 
tion and weapons needed for the defense 
of South Vietnam, and permit the Com- 
munists to overrun the country? To do 
so would mean that the thousands of 
Americans who died to prevent aggres- 
sion from succeeding will have died in 
vain. To do so would be to hold all Amer- 
ican commitments around the world 
open to serious question. 

I urge my colleagues not to abandon 
the people of South Vietnam. At the very 
moment when many legislators are sup- 
porting a foreign aid appropriation of 
more than $2 billion for Israel, some of 
these same men and women are reject- 
ing a much smaller appropriation for 
Vietnam. The logic of such a position is 
almost impossible to understand. 

Discussing the unfortunate state of 
affairs in Vietnam, the West German 
newspaper, Hannoversche Allgemeine of 
January 7, 1975, notes that— 

The peace with honour to which President 
Nixon referred so often and so readily after 
the Paris cease-fire was evidently no more 
than wishful thinking... Washington has 
since done nothing to help bring about the 
Council of National Reconciliation on which 


Saigon, the Vietcong and the neutrals... 
were to devote thought to the country’s 
future. As for supervision of the cease- 
fire agreement, that was a farce from the 
very start. Hostilities continue and people are 
still tortured and killed. 
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Communist aggression continues. It is 
unfortunate that observers in Western 
Europe seem able to understand this, 
while so many Americans do not. I wish 
to share the article, “Vietnam War Drags 
on Despite Paris Agreement,” which ap- 
peared in the Hannoversche Allgemeine, 
with my colleagues and insert it into the 
Record at this time: 

[From the Hannoversche Allgemeine, Jan, 7, 
1975] 
Vietnam War Dracs ON DESPITE PARIS 
AGREEMENT 

Vietnam was tagged la guerre pourrie, the 
putrid war, by the French, who have long 
since left Indo-China with their tails be- 
tween their legs, a defeated army. 

Once you were in there was no way out. 
Progress, if such it could be called, was slow 
and irreversible, resembling nothing so much 
as putrefaction. 

History repeated itself when the United 
States increasingly took over France's erst- 
while role, up to and including the historic 
juncture at which America too was left with 
no alternative other than withdrawal. 

The running sore gave way to a forgotten 
way that bade the headlines farewell after 
the Paris armistice agreement of 28 Janu- 
ary 1973. 

The world has been only too happy to for- 
get Vietnam, preferring not to look behind 
the scenes as the troubles continue day after 
day. 

The peace with honour to which President 
Nixon referred so often and so readily after 
the Paris ceasefire was evidently no more 
than wishful thinking, but in all probability 
neither the President nor Secretary of State 
Kissinger ever viewed the armistice agree- 
ment as more than a convenient opportunity 
of pulling out US forces without losing face. 

This limited objective was certainly ac- 
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complished. The war was “Vietnamised,” 
American troops were withdrawn, GI pris- 
oners of war were released. 

In return the United States tacitly agreed 
to North Vietnam stationing nearly the 
whole of its regular army, some 180,000 men, 
in the South. 

What is more, Washington has since done 
nothing to help bring about the Council of 
National Reconciliation on which Saigon, 
the Vietcong and the neutrals, each with 
equal representation, were to devote thought 
to the country’s future. 

As for supervision of the ceasefire agree- 
ment, that was a farce from the very start. 
Hostilities continue and people are still tor- 
tured and killed. 

Not even the most modest hopes of an end 
to the war have been fulfilled. To all intents 
and purposes the Paris Agreement is now no 
more than a scrap of paper—even though it 
was subsequently glorified by the award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Nothing works, none of its provisions are 
in operation any longer, none of its commis- 
sions convene. Vietcong officers have long 
since boycotted the joint military commis- 
sion that was to apportion and supervise the 
leopardskin of mutual spheres of influence 
in the South. 

Since May 1974 Saigon too has boycotted 
the political talks held in Paris with the aim 
of paving the way for a coalition government 
in South Vietnam. 

In all fairness it must be added that both 
sides directly involved, Saigon and Hanol, 
have never left the slightest doubt that they 
would continue to pursue their respective 
aims with or without an agreement. 

From the viewpoint of Saigon’s President 
Thieu there can be no alternative to his own 
regime and a South Vietnam separate from 
and independent of the North. 

For decades the Hanoi leadership, currently 
committed to Ho Chi Minh's political testa- 
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ment, have maintained their long-term target 
of Vietnamese reunification under national 
Communist supremacy. 

No price would seem too high to pay for 
either side. Since January 1973 the number 
of people killed, injured or reported missing 
in South Vietnam alone has totalled 130,000. 

The Vietnam problem would seem to be as 
far off solution as ever. The latest round of 
fierce fighting in the north of South Viet- 
nam may indicate that Hanoi still fancies 
clinching matters on the battlefield. 

This would constitute a change from the 
previous tactics of banking on internal con- 
tradictions within the Thieu regime in Sai- 
gon, but hopes that President Thieu might 
settle his own hash have evidently proved 
in vain. 

Hanoi may, of course, be trying its hand 
at a twofold strategy of dealing President 
Thieu as much of a body blow as possible in 
the form of military setbacks while paving 
the way for a political take-over. 

Waging open war on President Thieu would 
still be fraught with the danger of the great 
powers returning to the scene. America, for 
instance, simply could not afford to let Pres- 
ident Thieu be defeated outright in a war. 

The great powers are prepared to turn a 
blind eye to violations of the armistice agree- 
ment, however. Localised conflict engaged in 
by the small fry but officially declared to have 
been brought to a conclusion by the great 
powers is thus simply ignored. 

The great powers are keen to avoid the 
sparks flying again in Asia. In the process 
they are shockingly neglecting their obliga- 
tions as guarantors of the armistice agree- 
ment. 

Henry Kissinger once said that the Viet- 
nam War was now no more than a footnote 
in history. This assessment by America’s 
Nobel Peace Prize-winner has been borne out, 
but in a far from satisfactory fashion. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Walter 
Paska, Ukrainian Catholic Seminary of 
St. Josephat, Washington, D.C., offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty God, source of all authority 
and rights of humanity, bless our es- 
teemed President and august Congress, 
sharers in the responsibility of govern- 
ment, that their efforts may culminate 
in peace and security. 

As we pray for the United States, we 
also petition for the welfare of the 
Ukrainian nation whose proclamation of 
liberty 57 years ago commemorated the 
united effort of a freedom-loving Chris- 
tian people to share in the blessings of 
democracy so abundantly evident in this 
country. Respect for individual liberty, 
opportunity for cultural development, 
and the freedom to acknowledge Your 
divine existence have always been in- 
tegrally united with the aspirations of 
a free Ukraine. 

We humbly pray for this realization, 
through Your omnipotence in bestowing 
and Your infinite charity for all hu- 
manity. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 


Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 
There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Heiting, 
one of his secretaries. 


THE REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
WALTER PASKA á 


(Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we had the 
prayer this morning delivered by Msgr. 
Walter Paska of St. Josephat’s Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Seminary. He is very well 
known in seminary work and as a re- 
cruiter, I might say, of seminarians. 

This is an area where we have many 
Ukrainians, and as the Members know, 
every year I have the honor and privilege 
of presiding over what is known as 
Ukrainian Day, recognizing Ukrainia as 
one of the captive nations; to recite the 
litany of the problems of that freedom- 
loving country. Therefore, it is a great 
privilege to haye Monsignor Paska here 
this morning. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania in this 
word of welcome. I would also like to 
point out that the Capitol at this mo- 
ment is graced by the beauty of a dele- 
gation of Ukrainian ladies. 

They will be visiting the offices on the 
Hill today on behalf of those who hunger 
for freedom in the Ukraine, and espe- 
cially those ladies who are political pris- 
oners. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a list of 
such prisoners, together with a statement 
concerning this in the Extensions of Re- 
marks today. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my compli- 
ments to the gentleman from Alabama, 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO REPUBLICAN 
OFFICIAL OBJECTORS COMMIT- 
TEES FOR CONSENT AND PRIVATE 
CALENDARS 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to announce my appointments to 
the Republican official objectors com- 
mittees for the Consent and Private Cal- 
endars. 

For the Consent Calendar, the Repub- 
lican official objectors for the 94th Con- 
gress will be the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. ALBERT JOHNSON, the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Mr. Frey, and the 
gentleman from California, Mr. 
HINSHAW. 

For the Private Calendar, the Repub- 
lican official objectors for the 94th Con- 
gress will be the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. RousseLoT, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. WYL, and the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Mr. Bauman. 


APPOINTMENT TO DEMOCRATIC 
OFFICIAL OBJECTORS COMMIT- 
TEES FOR CONSENT AND PRIVATE 
CALENDARS 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce the objectors for the 
majority on the Private and Consent 
Calendars. 

For the Private Calendar the objectors 
are the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Boranp, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. James V. Stanton, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. OBERSTAR. 

For the Consent Calendar the objec- 
tors are the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. Ross, and the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, Mr. Roncatio. 


READING OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1975, George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address may be read by a Member to 
be designated by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the spe- 
cial order agreed to today, the Chair des- 
ignates the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. Fenwick, to read George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address immediately 
following the approval of the Journal on 
February 17, 1975. 


MORE FOOD FOR A HUNGRY 
WORLD 


(Mr. HIGHTOWER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of my deep concern over recent 
suggestions that we produce less beef in 
this country, I would like to request that 
the contents of a recent advertisement 
printed by the Beef Industry Council of 
the Meat Board be inserted in the REC- 
orp at this time. This advertisement, in 
my opinion, answers several of the beef 
critics in a most able manner: 
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More FOOD ror A HUNGRY WORLD—OR Less? 

With lives at stake, decisions had better be 
based on fact. 

There are hundreds of millions of people 
in the world whose food intake is near starva- 
tion level, 

These people must have food. 

They will not get it if we produce less beef 
in this country, as some suggest. 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization says beef is a source of high- 
quality, assured-quantity protein that helps 
provide adequate nutrition. This is as true for 
industrialized nations as it is for developing 
nations. 

it is unfortunate that many people are 
being misled, because of faulty information, 
into believing less meat will mean more of 
something else. 

It is a fact that... 

Beef has every amino acid the body 
needs ... the amount and quality of protein 
no single vegetable, grain or fruit can pro- 
vide. 

Itisa fact that... 

It takes about 3 pounds of grain to pro- 
duce one pound of beef, not 8 or more, as has 
been reported. 

It is a fact that... 

75 percent of all feed consumed by cattle 
is grass, forage and by-products which are 
inedible by humans. 

Itisafact that... 

Most cattle are raised on land that cannot 
grow food for humans—nearly 900 million 
acres in the US. alone. 

Itisa fact that... 

Only ruminants (animals with four stom- 
achs) such as cattle can produce high qual- 
ity protein for humans from this otherwise 
unusable natural resource. 

What we need in this world is more food, 
not less. That means more beef and other 
animal proteins as well as more grain, vege- 
tables and other foods, The beef industry ac- 
cepts its share of this challenge to increase 
food production through increasing efficiency 
and use of available resources. 


PRINTING OF RULES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 2(a) (3) of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, I sub- 
mit for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the rules of the Committee on 
Education and Labor which were adopt- 
ed on January 29, 1975: 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 94TH CONGRESS: 
RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, JANUARY 1975, 

(Printed for the use of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The rules of the Education and Labor 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives have been promulgated and adopted in 
conformity with House Resolution 5 of the 
Ninety-fourth Congress, and are consistent 
with the rules adopted by the Democratic 
Caucus of the Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives for the Ninety-fourth Con- 
gress and in other respects preserve those 
provisions of the rules and reforms govern- 
ing the Committee for the Ninety-third Con- 
gress. House Resolution 5 of the Ninety- 
fourth Congress incorporates, with amend- 
ments, all applicable provisions of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1970 and the 
Congressional Budget Impoundment and 
Control Act of 1974. 

Rule XI of the Rules of the United States 
House of Representatives, provides in part: 

The Rules of the House are the rules of its 
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committees and subcommittees so jar as ap- 
plicable, except that a motion to recess from 
day to day is a motion of high privilege in 
committees and subcommittees. Each com- 
mittee shall adopt written rules not incon- 
sistent with the Rules of the House and 
those rules shall be binding on each sub- 
committee of that committee. Each subcom- 
mittee of a committee is a part of that com- 
mittee and is subject to the authority and 
direction of that committee. 

In accordance with the foregoing, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1975, adopted the following as the 
Rules of the Committee. 

RULE 1. REGULAR AND SPECIAL MEETINGS.— 
(a) Regular meetings of the committee shall 
be held on the second and fourth ‘Yuesdays 
of each month at 9:45 a.m., while the Con- 
gress is in session. When the Chairman be- 
lieves that the committee will not be con- 
sidering any bill or resolution before the 
committee and that there is no other busi- 
ness to be transacted at a regular meeting, 
he will give each member of the committee, 
as far in advance of the day of the regular 
meeting as the circumstances make prac- 
ticable, a written notice to that effect and 
~ committee meeting shall be held on that 

y. 

(b) The Chairman may call and con- 
vene, as he considers necessary, additional 
meetings of the committee for the considera- 
tion of any bill or resolution pending before 
the committee or for the conduct of other 
committee business. The committee shall 
mest for such purpose pursuant to that call 
of the Chairman. 

(c) If at least three members of the com- 
mittee desire that a special meeting of the 
committee be called by the Chairman, those 
members may file in the offices of the com- 
mittee their writ. `n request to the Chairman 
for that special meeting. Such request shall 
specify the measure or matter to be con- 
sidered. Immediately upon the filing of the 
request, the clerk of the committee shall 
notify the Chairman of the filing of the re- 
quest. If, within three calendar days after 
the filing of the request the Chairman does 
not call the requested special meeting to be 
held within seven calendar days after the 
filing of the request, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee may file in the offices 
of the committee their written notice that 
@ special meeting of the committee will be 
held, specifying the date and hour thereof, 
and the measure or matter to bo considered 
at that special meeting. The committee shall 
meet on that date and hour. Immediately 
upon the filing of the notice, the clerk of 
the committee shall notify all members of 
the committee that such meeting will be 
held and inform them of its date and hour 
and the measure or matter to be considered; 
and only the measure or matter specified in 
that notice may be considered at that special 
meeting. 

(d) All legislative meetings of the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees shall be open. 
No business meeting of the committee, other 
than regularly scheduled meetings, may be 
held without each member being given rea- 
sonable notice. Such meeting shall be called 
to order and presided over by the Chairman, 
or in the absence of the Chairman, by the 
ranking majority party member of the com- 
mittee present. 

RULE 2. QUESTIONING OF WITNESSES.—Com- 
mittee members may question witnesses only 
when they have been recognized by the 
Chairman for that purpose, and only for a 5- 
minute period until all members present have 
had an opportunity to question a witness. 
The 5-minute period for questioning a wit- 
ness by any one member can be extended only 
with the unanimous consent of all members 
present. The questioning of witnesses in both 
committee and subcommittee hearings shall 
be initiated by the Chairman, followed by the 
ranking minority party member and all other 
members alternating between the majority 
and minority party. In recognizing members 
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to question witnesses in this fashion, the 
Chairman shall take into consideration the 
ratio of the majority to minority party mem- 
bers present and shall establish the order of 
recognition for questioning in such a man- 
ner as not to place the members of the ma- 
jority party in a disadvantageous position. 
The Chairman may accomplish this by rec- 
ognizing two majority party members for 
each minority party member rec 

RULE 3. RECORDS AND ROLLCALLS T Written 
records shall be kept of the proceedings of 
the committee and of each subcommittee, in- 
cluding a record of the votes on any question 
on which a rolleall is demanded. The result 
of each such rolicall vote shall be made avail- 
able by the committee or subcommittee for 
inspection by the public at reasonable times 
in the offices of the committee or subcom- 
mittee, Information so available for public 
inspection shall include a description of the 
amendment, motion, order or other proposi- 
tion and the name of each member voting for 
and each member voting against such 
amendment, motion, order, or proposition, 
and whether by proxy or in person, and the 
names of those members present but not vot- 
ing. A record vote may be demanded by one- 
fifth of the members present or, in the ap- 
parent absence of a quorum, by any one 
member. 

RULE 4. Suscommirrres.—There shall be 
eight standing subcommittees as follows: 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education, Subcommittee on La- 
bor-Management Relations, Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards, Subcommittee on Man- 
power, Compensation, and Health and Safety, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, Subcom- 
mittee on Postsecondary Education, Subcom- 
mittee on Equal Opportunities and Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Labor. 

The jurisdiction of such subcommittees 
shall include the following: 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education.—Education 
through the high school level and vocational 
education. 

Subcommittee on Labor-Management Re- 
lations.—Relationships between employers 
and employees and their representatives. 

Subcommittee on Labor Standards — 
Wages and hours of labor. 

Subcommittee on Manpower, Compensa- 
tion, and Healih and Safety—Safety and 
health of the employees and compensation 
for the injuries; manpower development. 

Subcommittee on Select Education.—Spe- 
cial education programs. 

Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion.—Edueation beyond the high school 
level. 

Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities. — 
All matters dealing primarily with the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Act and the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968. 

Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor —aAll 
matters dealing primarily with agricultural 
workers and their dependents. 

The majority party members of the com- 
mittee may provide for such special and 
select subcommittees as determined to be 
appropriate. 

RULE 5. RATIO OF SUBCOMMITTEES. (a) On 
each subcommittee there shall be at least 
two majority party members for each mi- 
nority party member, plus one majority 
party member. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority party mem- 
ber of the committee shall be ex officio 
members of each subcommittee established 
pursuant to Rule 4. In calculating the ratio 
of majority party members to minority party 
members, the ex officio members of the sub- 
committees shall be included. There shall be 
no more than twenty-two (22) members on 
each subcommittee including majority party 
members, minority party members and ex 
officio members. 
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RULE 6. SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT oF MEMBERS.—. 
To facilitate the oversight and other legisla- 
tive and investigative activities of the com- 
mittee, the Chairman of the commit- 
tee may, at the request of a heparnmnensst 
mittee chairman, make a tem 
ment of any member of the committee to 
such subcommittee for the purpose of 
enabling such member to participate in 
any public hearing, investigation, or study 
by such subcommittee to be held outside of 
Washington. Any member of the committee 
may attend public hearings of any subcom- 
mittee and shall be afforded an opportunity 
by the subcommittee chairman to question 
witnesses. 

RULE 7. SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMANSHIP.— 
The majority party members of the commit- 
tee shall have the right, in order of full com- 
mittee seniority, to bid for subcommittee 
chairmanships. Any such request shall be 
subject to approval by a majority of those 
present and voting in the majority party 
caucus of the committee. Members so elected 
shall be chairman of their respective sub- 
committees. 

RULE 8. SUBCOMMITEE ScHEDULING.—Sub- 
committee chairmen shall set meeting dates 
after consultation with the Chairman and 
other subcommittee chairmen with a view 
toward avoiding simultaneous scheduling of 
committee and subcommittee meetings or 
hearings wherever possible. Available dates 
for subcommittee meetings during the ses- 
sion shall be assigned by the Chairman to 
the subcommittees as nearly as practicable 
in rotation and in accordance with their 
workloads. 

RULE 9. SUBCOMMITTEE Rutes.—The rules 
of the committee shall be the rules of its 
subcommittees. 

RULE 10. COMMITTEE Srarrs—Except as 
provided in Rule XI, clause 5(d) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, the staff of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor shall be appointed as follows: 

A. The subcommittee staff shall be ap- 
pointed, and may be removed, and their re- 
muneration determined by the subcommittee 
chairman in consultation with the approval 
of the majority party members of the sub- 
committee within the budget approved for 
the subcommittee by the full committee; 

B. The staff assigned to the minority shall 
be appointed and their remuneration deter- 
mined In such manner as the minority party 
members of the committee shall determine 
within the budget approved for such pur- 
poses by the committee: 

C. The employees of the committee not as- 
signed to a standing subcommittee or to the 
minority under the above provisions shall 
be appointed, and may be removed, and their 
remuneration determined by the Chairman 
in consultation with and with the approval 
of the majority party members of the com- 
mittee within the budget approved for such 
purposes by the committee. 

RULE 11. Supervision, DUTIES or COMMIT- 
TEE Starrs.—The staf of a subcommittee 
shall be under the general supervision and 
direction of the chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. The staff assigned to the minority 
shall be under the general supervision and 
direction of the minority party members of 
the committee who may delegate such au- 
thority as they determine appropriate. The 
staff of the committee not assigned to a sub- 
committee or to the minority shall be under 
the general supervision and direction of the 
Chairman, who shall establish and assign the 
duties and responsibilities of such staff mem- 
bers and delegate authority as he determines 
appropriate. 

Staff members shali be assigned to com- 
mittee business and no other duties may be 
assigned to them. 

RULE 12. HEARINGS Procepure.—(a) The 
Chairman in the case of hearings to be con- 
ducted by the committee and the appro- 
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priate subcommittee chairman, in the case of 
hearings to be conducted by a subcommittee, 
shall make public announcement of the date, 
place, and subject matter of any hearing to 
be conducted om any measure or matter at 
least one week before the commencement of 
that hearing unless the committee deter- 
mines that there is good cause to begin such 
hearing at an earlier date. In the latter event 
the Chairman or the subcommittee chairman 
which ever the case may be shall make such 
public announcement at the earliest possible 
date. The clerk of the committee shall 
promptly notify the Daily Digest Clerk of 
the Congressional Record as soon as possible 
after such public announcement is made. 

(b) So far as practicable, each witness who 
is to appear before the committee or a sub- 
committee shall file with the clerk of the 
committee, at least 24 hours in advance of 
his appearance, a written statement of his 
pro testimony and shall limit his oral 
presentation to a summary of his statement. 

(c) When any hearing is conducted by the 
committee or any subcommittee upon any 
measure or matter, the minority party mem- 
bers on the committee shall be entitled, upon 
request to the Chairman by a majority of 
those minority party members before the 
completion of such hearing, to call witnesses 
selected by the minority to testify with re- 
spect to that measure or matter during at 
least one day of hearing thereon. 

RULE 13. MEETINGS—HEARINGS—QUORUMS.— 
(@) Subcommittees are authorized to hold 
hearings, receive exhibits, hear witnesses, ann 
report to the committee for final action, to- 
gether with such recommendations as may 
be agreed upon by the subcommittee. No 
such meetings or hearings, however, shall be 
held outside of Washington or during a re- 
cess or adjournment of the House without 
the prior authorization of the committee 
Chairman or a majority of a quorum of the 
subcommittee; Provided, That where feasible 
and practicable, 14 days notice will be given 
of such meeting or hearing. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum of the 
committee for business and a majority of 
the members of any subcommittee shall con- 
stitute a quorum thereof for business: Pro- 
vided, That any two members shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the purpose of taking 
testimony. 

(č) In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee or a subcommittee, the ranking 
majority party member present shall preside. 

RULE 14. Reports or SuBCOMMITTEES.— (a) 
Whenever a subcommittee has ordered a bill, 
resolution, or other matter to be reported to 
the committee, the chairman of the sub- 
committee reporting the bill, resolution, or 
matter to the committee, or any member 
authorized by the subcommittee to do so, 
may report such bill, resolution, or matter 
to the committee. It shall be the duty of 
the chairman of the subcommittee to report 
or cause to be reported promptly such bill, 
resolution, or matter, and to take or cause to 
be taken the necessary steps to bring such 
bill, resolution, or matter to a vote. 

(b) In any event, the report, described in 
the proviso in paragraph (d) of this rule, 
of any subcommittee on a measure which 
has been approved by the subcommittee shall 
be filed within seven calendar days (exclusive 
of days on which the House is not in ses- 
sion) after the day on which there has been 
filed with the clerk of the committee a writ- 
ten request, signed by a majority of the 
members of the subcommittee, for the re- 
porting of that measure. Upon the filing of 
any such request, the clerk of the committee 
shall transmit immediately to the chairman 
of the subcommittee notice of the filing of 
that request, 

(c) All committee or subcommittee reports 
printed pursuant to legislative study or in- 
vestigation and not approved by a majority 
vote of the committee or subcommittee, as 
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appropriate, shall contain the following dis- 
claimer on the cover of such report: 

“This report has not been officially adopted 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
(or pertinent subcommittee thereof) and 
may not therefore necessarily reflect the 
views of its members.” 

(d) Bills, resolutions, or other matters 
favorably reported by a subcommittee shall 
automatically be placed upon the agenda of 
the committee as of the time they are re- 
ported and shall be considered by the full 
committee in the order in which they were 
reported unless the committee shall by ma- 
jority vote otherwise direct: Provided, That 
no bill reported by a subcommittee shall be 
considered by the full committee unless it 
has been in the hands of all members at least 
48 hours prior to the meeting, together with 
a comparison with present law and a section- 
by-section analysis of the proposed change. 

RULE 15, Proxies.—(a) A vote by any mem- 
ber in the committee or in any subcommittee 
may be cast by proxy, but such proxy must 
be in writing and in the hands of the chief 
clerk of the committee or the clerk of the 
subcommittee, as the case may be, during 
each rolicall in which they are to be voted. 
Each proxy shall designate the member who 
is to execute the proxy authorization and 
shall be limited to a specific measure or 
matter and any amendments or motions per- 
taining thereto; except that a member may 
authorize a general proxy only for motions 
to recess, adjourn or other procedural mat- 
ters. Each proxy to be effective shall be 
signed by the member assigning his vote and 
shall contain the date and time of day that 
the proxy is signed. Proxies may not be 
counted for a qorum. 

(b) Proxies shall be in the following form: 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
D: 


ing that I will be absent on official business 
or otherwise unable to be present, I hereby 
authorize you to vote in my place and 
stead in the consideration of - 
and any amendments or motions pertaining 


Member of Congress. 
day of 
time of 


Executed this the 
19.., at the 


RULE 16. AUTHORIZATION FOR TRAVEL.—(a@) 
Consistent with the primary expense resolu- 
tion and such additional expense resolutions 
as may have been approved, the provisions 
of this rule shall govern travel of committee 
members and staff. Travel to be reimbursed 
from funds set aside for the full committee 
for any member or any staff member shall 
be paid only upon the prior authorization 
of the Chairman. Travel may be authorized 
by the Chairman for any member and any 
staff member in connection with the attend- 
ance of hearings conducted by the committee 
or any subcommittee thereto and meetings, 
conferences, and investigations which involve 
activities or subject matter under the gen- 
eral jurisdiction of the committee. 

Before such authorization is given there 
shall be submitted to the Chairman in writ- 
ing the following: 

(1) The purpose of the travel; 

(2) The dates during which the travel is 
to be made and the date or dates of the event 
for which the travel is being made; 

(3) The location of the event for which 
the travel is to be made; 

(4) The names of members and staff seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b) In the case of travel of members and 
staff of a subcommittee to hearings, meetings, 
conferences, and investigations involving ac- 
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tivities or subject matter under the legisla- 
tive assignment of such subcommittee to be 
paid for out of funds allocated to such sub- 
committee, prior authorization must be ob- 
tained from the subcommittee chairman and 
the Chairman. Such prior authorization shall 
be given by the Chairman only upon the 
representation by the applicable chairman of 
the subcommittee in writing setting forth 
those items enumerated in (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) of paragraph (a) and in addition thereto 
setting forth that subcommittee funds are 
available to cover the expenses of the person 
or persons being authorized by the subcom- 
mittee chairman to undertake the travel and 
that there has been a compliance where ap- 
plicable with Rule 12 of the committee. 

(c)(1) In the case of travel outside the 
United States of members and staff of the 
committee or of a subcommittee for the pur- 
pose of conducting hearings, investigations, 
studies, or attending meetings and confer- 
ences involving activities or subject matter 
under the legislative assignment of the com- 
mittee or pertinent subcommittee, prior au- 
thorization must be obtained from the Chair- 
man, or, in the case of a subcommittee, from 
the subcommittee chairman and the Chair- 
man. Before such authorization is given, there 
shall be submitted to the Chairman, in writ- 
ing, a request for such authorization. Each 
request, which shall be filed in a manner 
that allows for a reasonable period of time 
for review before such travel is scheduled to 
begin, shall include the following: 

(A) the purpose of the travel; 

(B) the dates during which the travel will 
occur; 

(C) the names of the countries to be visited 
and the length of time to be spent in each; 

(D) an agenda of anticipated activities for 
each country for which travel is authorized 
together with a description of the purpose 
to be served and the areas of committee juris- 
diction involved; and 

(E) the names of members and staf for 
whom authorization is sought. 

(2) Requests for travel outside the United 
States may be initiated by the Chairman or 
the chairman of a subcommittee (except that 
individuals may submit a request to the 
Chairman for the purpose of attending & 
conference or meeting) and shall be limited 
to members and permanent employees of the 
committee. 

(3) The Chairman shall not approve a re- 
quest involving travel outside the United 
States while the House is in session (except 
in the case of attendance at meetings and 
conferences or where circumstances warrant 
an exception). 

(4) At the conclusion of any hearing, in- 
vestigation, study, meeting or conference for 
which travel outside the United States has 
been authorized pursuant to this rule, each 
subcommittee (or members and staff attend- 
ing meetings or conferences) shall submit a 
written report to the Chairman covering the 
activities of the subcommittee and contain- 
ing the results of these activities and other 
pertinent observations or information gained 
as a result of such travel. 

(d) Members and staff of the committee 
performing authorized travel on official busi- 
ness shall be governed by applicable laws, 
resolutions, or regulations of the House and 
of the Committee on House Administration 
pertaining to such travel. 

(e) Prior to the Chairman's authorization 
for any travel the ranking minority party 
member shall be given a copy of the written 
request therefor. 

Rute 17. Oversicut—(a) In order to en- 
able the Committee to carry out its responsi- 
bilities under Rule X, clause (2) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, each sub- 
committee shall review and study, on a con- 
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tinuing basis, the application, administra- 
tion, execution, and effectiveness of those 
laws, or parts of laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of that sub- 
committee, and the organization and opera- 
tion of the Federal agencies and cn'ities hav- 
ing responsibilities in or for the administra- 
tion and execution thereof, in order to deter- 
mine whether such laws and the programs 
thereunder are being implemented and car- 
ried out in accordance with the intent of 
the Congress and whether such programs 
should be continued, curtailed, or elimi- 
nated. In addition, each such subcommittee 
shall review and study any conditions or cir- 
cumstances which may indicate the neces- 
sity or desirability of enacting new or addi- 
tional legislation within the jurisdiction of 
that subcommittee (whether or not any bill 
or resolution has been introduced with re- 
spect thereto), and shall on a continuing 
basis undertake future research and fore- 
casting on matters within the jurisdiction of 
that subcommittee. 

(b) The Chairman of the committee, con- 
sistent with Rule 4, from time to time in or- 
der to fulfill the committee’s responsibility 
under Rule X, clause (3)(c) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, shall as- 
sign matters to subcommittees for reviewing, 
studying, and coordinating, on a continuing 
basis, all laws, programs, and Government 
activities dealing with or involving domestic 
educational programs and institutions, and 
programs of student assistance, which are 
within the jurisdiction of other committees, 

(c) The Chairman of the committee, con- 
sistent with Rule X, clause (2)(d) of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, shall 
from time to time assign matters to subcom- 
mittees for reviewing and studying on a con- 
tinuing basis the impact or probable impact 
of tax policies affecting subjects within the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

RULE 18. REFERRAL OF BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, 
AND OTHER MattTers.—(a) Each bill, resolu- 
tion, or other matter which relates to a sub- 
ject listed under the jurisdiction of any sub- 
committee named in Rule 4 referred to the 
Committee shall be referred to the subcom- 
mittee of appropriate jurisdiction within two 
weeks, unless, by majority vote of the ma- 
jority party members of the committee, con- 
sideration is to be by the full committee. 

(b) In carrying out paragraph (a) with re- 
spect to any matter, the Chairman may refer 
the matter simultaneously to two or more 
subcommittees, consistent with Rule 4, for 
concurrent consideration or for consideration 
in sequence (subject to appropriate time 
limitations in the case of any subcommit- 
tee after the first), or divide the matter into 
two or more parts (reflecting different sub- 
jects and jurisdictions) and refer each such 
part to a different subcommittee, or refer the 
matter, pursuant to Rule 4, to a special ad 
hoc subcommittee appointed by the Chair- 
man (from the members of the subcommit- 
tees having legislative jurisdiction) for the 
specific purpose of considering that matter 
and reporting to the committee thereon, 
or make such other provisions as may be 
considered appropriate. 

(c) Referral to a subcommittee shall not 
be made until three days shall have elapsed 
after written notification of such proposed 
referral to all subcommittee chairmen, at 
which time such proposed referral shall be 
made unless one or more subcommittee chair- 
men shall have given written notice to the 
chairman of the full committee and to the 
chairman of each subcommittee that he in- 
tends to question such proposed referral at 
the next regularly scheduled meeting of the 
committee, or at a special meeting of the 
committee called for that purpose at which 
time referral shall be made by the majority 
members of the committee. All bills shall be 
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referred under this rule to the subcommittee 
of proper jurisdiction without regard to 
whether the author is or is not a member 
of the subcommittee. A bill, resolution, or 
other matter referred to a subcommittee in 
aceordance with this rule may be recalled 
therefrom at any time by a vote of the ma- 
jority members of the committee for the com- 
mittee’s direct consideration or for refer- 
ence to another subcommittee. 

RULE 19. COMMITTEE Reports.—(a) AN 
committee reports on bills or resolutions 
shall comply with the provisions of clause 2 
of Rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives.* 

(b) No such report shall be filed until 
copies of the proposed report have been 
available to all members at least 36 hours 
prior, No material change shall be made in 
the report distributed to members unless 
agreed to by majority vote: Provided, That 
any member or members of the committee 
may file, as part of the printed report, indi- 
vidual, minority, or dissenting views, with- 
out reference to the preceding provisions of 
this rule. 

Rute 20, BUDGET AND EXPENSES.—The 
Chairman, in consultation with the majority 
party members of the committee shall, for 
each session of the Congress, prepare a pre- 
liminary budget. Such budget shall include 
necessary amounts for staff personnel, for 
necessary travel, investigation, and other 
expenses of the committee and after con- 
sultation with the minority party member- 
ship, the Chairman shall include amounts 
budgeted to the minority party members for 
staff personnel to be under the direction and 
supervision of the minority party, travel 
expenses of minority members and staff, and 
minority party office expenses. All travel 
expenses of minority party members and 
staff shall be paid for out of the amounts 
so set aside and budgeted. The chairman of 
each standing subcommittee, in consultation 
with the majority party members thereof, 
shall prepare a supplemental budget to 
include funds for each additional staff, and 
for such travel, investigations, ete., as may 
be required for the work of his subcommit- 
tee. Thereafter, the Chairman shall combine 
such proposals into a consolidated commit- 
tee budget, and shall present the same to the 
committee for its approval or other action. 
The Chairman shall take whatever action is 
necessary to have the budget as finally ap- 
proved by the committee duly authorized by 
the House. After said budget shall have been 
adopted, no change shall be made in such 
budget unless approved by the committee. 
The Chairman or the chairman of any stand- 
ing subcommittee may initiate necessary 
travel requests as provided in Rule 16 within 
the limits of their portion of the consoli- 
dated budget as approved by the House, and 
the Chairman may execute necessary vouch- 
ers therefor. 

Once monthly, the Chairman shall notify 
the committee, in writing, that a full and de- 
tailed accounting of all expenditures made 
during the period since the last such account- 
ing from the amount budgeted to the com- 
mittee is available to every Member in the 
office of the Clerk of the Committee. Such re- 
port shall show the amount and purpose of 
each expenditure and the budget to which 
such expenditure is attributed. 

RULE 21.—RECOMMENDATION OF RULE FOR 
APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES—Whenever in 
the legislative process it becomes necessary 
to appoint conferees, the Chairman shall rec- 
ommend to the Speaker as conferees the 
names of those members of the subcommittee 
which handled the legislation in the order of 


* The pertinent provisions of clause 2 of 
the provisions of the rule are reprinted on 
p. 22. 
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their seniority upon such subcommittee and 
such other committee members as the Chair- 
man may designate with the approval of the 
majority party members. Recommendations 
of the Chairman to the Speaker shall provide 
& ratio of majority party members to minor- 
ity party members no less favorable to the 
majority party than the ratio of majority 
members to minority party members on the 
full committee. In making assignments of 
minority party members as conferees the 
Chairman shall consult with the ranking 
minority party member of the committee. 

Rute 22.—- BROADCASTING or COMMITTEE 
Hearincs.—(a) It is the purpose of this clause 
to provide a means, in conformity with ac- 
ceptable standards of dignity, propriety, and 
decorum, by which committee hearings, or 
committee meetings, which are open to the 
public may be covered, by television broad- 
cast, radio broadcast, and still photography, 
or by any of such methods of coverage— 

(1) for the education, enlightenment, and 
information of the general public, on the 
basis of accurate and impartial news cover- 
age, regarding the operations, procedures, and 
practices of the House as a legislative and 
representative body and regarding the meas- 
ures, public issues, and other matters before 
the House and its committees, the consider- 
ation thereof, and the action taken thereon; 
and 

(2) for the development of the perspective 
and understanding of the general public with 
respect to the role and function of the House 
under the Constitution of the United States 
as an organ of the Federal Government. 

(b) In addition, it is the intent of this 
clause that radio and television tapes and 
television film of any coverage under this 
clause shall not be used, or made available 
for use, as partisan political campaign ma- 
terial to promote or oppose the candidacy of 
any person for elective public office. 

(c) It is, further, the intent of this clause 
that the general conduct of each meeting 
(whether of a hearing or otherwise) covered, 
under authority of this clause, by television 
broadcast, radio broadcast, and still photog- 
raphy, or by any of such methods of cover- 
age, and the personal behavior of the com- 
mittee members and staff, other Government 
officials and personnel, witnesses, television, 
radio, and press media personnel, and the 
general public at the hearing or other meet- 
ing shall be in strict conformity with and 
observance of the acceptable standards of 
dignity, propriety, courtesy, and decorum 
traditionally observed by the House in its 
operations and shall not be such as to— 

(1) distort the objects and purposes of the 
hearing or other meeting or the activities of 
committee members in connection with that 
hearing or meeting or in connection with the 
general work of the committee or of the 
House; or 

(2) cast discredit or dishonor on the House, 
the committee, or any Member or bring the 
House, the committee, or any Member inta 
disrepute, 

(d) The coverage of committee hearings 
and meetings by television broadcast, radio 
broadcast, or still photography is a privi- 
lege made available by the House and shall 
be permitted and conducted only in strict 
conformity with the purposes, provisions, and 
requirements of this clause. 

(e) Whenever any hearing or meeting 
conducted by any committee of the House is 
open to the public, that committee may 
permit, by majority vote of the committee, 
that hearing cr meeting to be covered, in 
whole or in part, by television broadcast, 
radio broadcast, and still photography, or 
by any of such methods of coverage, but only 
under such written rules as the committee 
may adopt in accordance with the purposes, 
provisions, and requirements of this clause, 
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(J) The written rules which may be 
adopted by a committee under paragraph 
fe) of this clause shall contain provisions 
to the following effect: 

(1) If the television or radio coverage of 
the hearing or meeting is to be presented to 
the public as live coverage, that coverage 
shall be conducted and presented without 
commercial sponsorship. 

(2) No witness served with a subpena by 
the committee shall be required against his 
or her will to be photographed at any hear- 
ing or to give evidence or testimony while 
the broadcasting of that hearing, by radio or 
television, is being conducted. At the request 
of any such witness who does not wish to be 
subjected to radio, television, or still photog- 
raphy coverage, all lenses shall be covered 
and all microphones used for coverage turned 
off. This subparagraph is supplementary to 
clause 2(k)(5) of this rule, relating to the 
protection of the rights of witnesses. 

(3) Not more than four television cameras, 
operating from fixed positions, shall be per- 
mitted in a hearing or meeting room. The 
allocation among the television media of the 
positions of the number of television cameras 
permitted in a hearing or meeting room shall 
be in accordance with fair and equitable pro- 
cedures devised by the Executive Committee 
of the Radio and Television Correspondents’ 
Galleries. 

(4) Television cameras shall be placed so 
as not to obstruct in any way the space be- 
tween any witness giving evidence or testi- 
mony and any member of the committee or 
the visibility of that witness and that mem- 
ber to each other. 

(5) Television cameras shall not be placed 
in positions which obstruct unnecessarily the 
coverage of the hearing or meeting by the 
other media. 

(6) Equipment necessary for coverage by 
the television and radio media shall not be 
installed in, or removed from, the hearing or 
meeting room while the committee is in ses- 
sion. 

(7) Floodlights, spotlights, strobelights, 
and flashguns shall not be used in providing 
any method of coverage of the hearing or 
meeting, except that the television media 
may install additional lighting in the hear- 
ing or meeting room, without cost to the 
Government, in order to raise the ambient 
lighting level in the hearing or meeting room 
to the lowest level necessary to provide ade- 
quate television coverage of the hearing or 
meeting at the then current state of the art 
of television coverage. 

(8) Not more than five press photograph- 
ers shall be permitted to cover a hearing or 
meeting by still photography. In the selec- 
tion of these photographers, preference shall 
be given to photographers from Associated 
Press Photos and United Press International 
Newspictures. If request is made by more 
than five of the media for coverage of the 
hearing or meeting by still photography, that 
coverage shall be made on the basis of a fair 
and equitable pool arrangement devised by 
the Standing Committee of Press Photogra- 
phers. 

(9) Photographers shall not position 
themselves, at any time during the course of 
the hearing or meeting, between the witness 
table and the members of the committee. 

(10) Photographers shall not place them- 
selves in positions which obstruct unneces- 
sarily the coverage of the hearing by the 
other media. 

(11) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media shall be then cur- 
rently accredited to the Radio and Tele- 
vision Correspondents’ Galleries. 

(12) Personnel providing coverage by still 
photography shall be then currently 
accredited to the Press Photographers’ Gal- — 
lery. 
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(13) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media and by still 
photography shall conduct themselves and 
their coverage activities in an orderly and 
unobtrusive manner. 

Paragraph (k)(2) of clause 2 of rule XI, 
Rules of the House of Representatives, pro- 
vides that a copy of the committee rules and 
clause 2 of rule XI shall be made available to 
witnesses before the committee. 

This reprint of the above-mentioned rules 
is furnished in accordance with that require- 
ment. 

EXCERPTS OF HOUSE PERTAINING TO COMMITTEE 
FUNCTIONS 


RULE X. ESTABLISHMENT AND JURISDICTION OF 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committees and their jurisdiction 


1. There shall be in the House the follow- 
ing standing committees, each of which shall 
have the jurisdiction and related functions 
assigned to it by this clause and clauses 2, 3, 
and 4; and all bills, resolutions, and other 
matters relating to subjects within the juris- 
diction of any standing committee as listed 
in this clause shall (in accordance with and 
subject to clause 5) be referred to such com- 
mittees, as follows: 

= s + . . 


(g) Committee on Education and Labor: 

(1) Measures relating to education or 
labor generally. 

(2) Child labor. 

(3) Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind; Howard University; Freed- 
men’s Hospital. 

(4) Convict labor and the entry of goods 
made by convicts into interstate commerce. 

(5) Labor standards. 

(6) Labor statistics. 

(7) Mediation and arbitration of labor 
disputes. 

(8) Regulation or prevention of im- 
portation of foreign laborers under contract. 

(9) Food programs for children in schools. 

(10) United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission. 

(11) Vocational rehabilitation. 

(12) Wages and hours of labor. 

(13) Welfare of minors. 

(14) Work incentive programs. 
in addition to its legislative jurisdiction 
under the preceding provisions of this para- 
graph (and its general oversight function 
under clause 2(b)(1)), the committee shall 
have the special oversight function provided 
for in clause 3(c) with respect to domestic 
educational programs and institutions, and 
programs of student assistance, which are 
within the jurisdiction of other committees. 

General oversight responsibilities 

2. (a) In order to assist the House in— 

(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of (A) the application, administration, 
execution, and effectiveness of the laws en- 
acted by the Congress, or (B) conditions and 
circumstances which may indicate the neces- 
sity or desirability of enacting new or addi- 
tional legislation, and 

(2) its formulation, consideration, and 
enactment of such modifications of or 
changes in those laws, and of such additional 
legislation, as may be necessary ofr 
appropriate, 
the various standing committees shall have 
oversight responsibilities as provided in 
paragraph (b). 

(b)(1) Each standing committee (other 
than the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on the Budget) shall review 
and study, on a continuing basis, the appli- 
cation, administration, execution, and effec- 
tiveness of those laws, or parts of laws, the 
subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of that committee, and the organiza- 
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tion and operation of the Federal agencies 
and entities having responsibilities in or for 
the administration and execution thereof, in 
order to determne whether such laws and the 
programs thereunder are being implemented 
and carried out in accordance with the in- 
tent of the Congress and whether such pro- 
grams should be continued, curtailed, or 
eliminated. In addition, each such commit- 
tee shall review and study any conditions or 
circumstances which may indicate the ne- 
cessity or desirability of enacting new or 
additional legislation within the jurisdiction 
of that committee (whether or not any bill 
or resolution has been introduced with re- 
spect thereto), and shall on a continuing 
basis undertake future research and fore- 
casting on matters within the jurisdiction 
of that committee. Each such committee 
having twenty or more members shall es- 
tablish an oversight subcommittee, or re- 
quire its subcommittees, if any, to conduct 
oversight in the area of their respective ju- 
risdiction, to assist in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities under this subparagraph. The 
establishment of oversight subcommittees 
shall in no way limit the responsibility of 
the subcommittees with legislative juris- 
diction from carrying out their oversight 
responsibilities. 

(2) The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations shall review and study, on a continu- 
ing basis, the operation of Government ac- 
tivities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining their economy and efficiency. 

(3) The Committee on Appropriations 
shall conduct such studies and examinations 
of the organization and operation of execu- 
tive departments and other executive agen- 
cies (including any agency the majority of 
the stock of which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States) as it may 
deem necessary to assist it in the determina- 
tion of matters within its jurisdiction. 

(c) At the beginning of each Congress, an 
appropriate representative of the Committee 
on Government Operations shall meet with 
appropriate representatives of each of the 
other committees of the House to discuss 
the oversight plans of such committees and 
to assist in coordinating all of the oversight 
activities of the House during such Con- 
gress. Within 60 days after the Congress con- 
venes, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations shall report to the House the re- 
sults of such meetings and discussions, and 
any recommendations which it may have to 
assure the most effective coordination of 
such activities and otherwise achieve the ob- 
jectives of this clause. 

(d) Each standing committee of the House 
shall have the function of reviewing and 
studying on a continuing basis the impact 
or probable impact of tax policies affecting 
subjects within its jurisdiction, as described 
in clauses 1 and 3. 

Special oversight functions 
. >. . . . 

(3). (c) The Committee on Education and 
Labor shall have the function of reviewing, 
studying, and coordinating, on a continu- 
ing basis, all laws, programs, and Govern- 
ment activities dealing with or involving 
domestic educational programs and institu- 
tions, and programs of student assistance, 
which are within the jurisdiction of other 
committees. 

. > > 7 + 
RULE XI.—RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
COMMITTEES 
In general 

1. (a) (1) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees and subcommittees 
so far as applicable, except that a motion 
to recess from day to day is a motion of high 
privilege in committees and subcommittees, 
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(2) Each subcommittee of a committee is 
a part of that committee, and is subject to 
the authority and direction of that com- 
mittee and to its rules so far as applicable. 

(b) Each committee is authorized at any 
time to conduct such investigations and 
studies as it may consider necessary or ap- 
propriate in the exercise of its responsibili- 
ties under Rule X, and (subject to the adop~ 
tion of expense resolutions as required by 
clause 5) to incur expenses (including travel 
expenses) in connection therewith. 

(c) Each committee is authorized to have 
printed and bound testimony and other data 
presented at hearings held by the commit- 
tee. All costs of stenographic services and 
transcripts in connection with any meeting 
or hearing of a committee shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House. 

(d) Each committee shall submit to the 
House, not later than January 2 of each odd- 
numbered year, a report on the activities of 
that committee under this rule and Rule 
X during the Congress ending at noon on 
January 3 of such year. 

Committee Rules 
Adoption of Written Rules 


2. (a) Each standing committee of the 
House shall adopt written rules governing 
its procedure. Such rules— 

(1) shall be adopted in a meeting which 
is open to the public unless the committee, 
in open session and with a quorum present, 
determines by rolicall vote that all or part of 
the meeting on that day is to be closed to 
the public; 

(2) shall be not inconsistent with the 
Rules of the House or with those provisions 
of law having the force and effect of Rules 
of the House; and 

(3) shall in any event incorporate all of 
the succeeding provisions of this clause to 
the extent applicable. 

Each committee's rules specifying its regu- 
lar meeting days, and any other rules of a 
committee which are in addition to the pro- 
visions of this clause, shall be published in 
the Congressional Record not later than 
thirty days after the Congress convenes in 
each odd-numbered year. Each select or joint 
committee shall comply with the provisions 
of this paragraph unless specifically pro- 
hibited by law. 

Regular Meeting Days 


(b) Each standing committee of the House 
shall adopt regular meeting days, which shall 
be not less frequent than monthly, for the 
conduct of its business. Each such commit- 
tee shall meet, for the consideration of any 
bill or resolution pending before the com- 
mittee or for the transaction of other com- 
mittee business, on all regular meeting days 
fixed by the committee, unless otherwise 
provided by written rule adopted by the 
committee. 

Additional and Special Meetings 

(c)(1) The chairman of each standing 
committee may call and convene, as he or 
she considers necessary, additional meetings 
of the committee for the consideration of 
any bill or resolution pending before the 
committee or for the conduct of other com- 
mittee business. The committee shall meet 
for such purpose pursuant to that call of the 
chairman. 

(2) If at least three members of any 
standing committee desire that a special 
meeting of the committee be called by the 
chairman, those members may file in the 
offices of the committee their written request 
to the chairman for that special meeting. 
Such request shall specify the measure or 
matter to be considered. Immediately upon 
the filing of the request, the clerk of the 
committee shall notify the chairman of the 
filing of the request. If, within three calendar 
days after the filing of the request, the chair- 
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man does not call the requested special 
meeting, to be held within seven calendar 
days after the filing of the request, a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee may 
file in the offices of the committee their 
written notice that a special meeting of the 
committee will be held, specifying the date 
and hour of, and the measure or matter to 
be considered at, that special meeting. The 
committee shall meet on that date and hour. 
Immediately upon the filing of the notice, 
the clerk of the committee shall notify all 
members of the committee that such special 
meeting will be held and inform them of its 
date and hour and the measure or matter to 
be considered; and only the measure or mat- 
ter specified in that notice may be consid- 
ered at that special meeting. 
Ranking Majority Member To Preside 
in Absence of Chairman 


(d) If the chairman of any standing com- 
mittee is not present at any meeting of the 
committee, the ranking member of the ma- 
jority party on the committee who is present 
shall preside at that meeting. 

Committee Records 

(e) (1) Each committee shall keep a com- 
plete record of all committee action which 
shall include a record of the votes on any 
question on which a rolicall vote is de- 
manded. The result of each such rollcall vote 
shall be made available by the committee 
for inspection by the public at reasonable 
times in the offices of the committee. In- 
formation so available for public inspection 
shall include a description of the amend- 
ment, motion, order or other proposition and 
the name of each Member voting for and 
each Member voting against such amend- 
ment, motion, order, or proposition, and 
whether by proxy or in person, and the 
names of those Members present but not 
voting. 

(2) All committee hearings, records, data, 
charts, and files shall be kept separate and 


distinct from the congressional office records 
of the Member serving as chairman of the 


committee; and such records shall be the 
property of the House and all Members of 
the House shall have access thereto. 
Proxies 

(f) No vote by any Member of any Com- 
mittee or subcommittee with respect to any 
measure or matter may be cast by proxy 
unless such committee, by written rule 
adopted by the committee, permits voting 
by proxy and requires that the proxy author- 
ization shall be in writing, shall assert that 
the Member is absent on official business or 
is otherwise unable to be present at the 
meeting of the committee, shall designate 
the person who is to execute the proxy au- 
thorization, and shall be limited to a spe- 
cific measure or matter and any amendments 
or motions pertaining thereto; except that 
a member may authorize a general proxy 
only for motions to recess, adjourn or other 
procedural matters. Each proxy to be effec- 
tive shall be signed by the members assign- 
ing his or her vote and shall contain the 
date and time of day that the prox: is 
signed. Proxies may not be counted for a 
quorum, 

Open Meetings and Hearings 

“(g)(1) Each meeting for the transaction 
of business, including the markup of legis- 
lation, of each standing committee or sub- 
committee thereof shall be open to the pub- 
lic except when the committee or subcom- 
mittee, in open session and with a quorum 
present, determines by rollcall vote that all 
or part of the remainder of the meeting on 
that day shall be closed to the public: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person other than 
members of the committee and such con- 
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gressional staff and such departmental rep- 
resentatives as they may authorize shall be 
present at any business or markup session 
which has been closed to the public. This 
paragraph does not apply to open commit- 
tee hearings which are provided for by clause 
4(a)(3) of Rule X or by subparagraph (2) 
of this paragraph, or to any meeting that 
relates solely to internal budget or person- 
nel matters. 

(2) Each hearing conducted by each com- 
mittee or subcommittee thereof shall be 
open to the public except when the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, in open session and 
with a quorum present, determines by roll- 
call vote that all or part of the remainder of 
that hearing on that day shall be closed to 
the public because disclosure of testimony, 
evidence, or other matters to be considered 
would endanger the national security or 
would violate any law or rule of the House 
of Representatives: Provided, however, That 
the committee or subcommittee may by the 
same procedure vote to close one subsequent 
day of hearing. 

(3) Each committee of the House, (except 
the Committee on Rules) shall make public 
announcement of the date, place and subject 
matter of any committee hearing at least one 
week before the commencement of the hear- 
ing. If the committee determines that there 
is good cause to begin the hearing sooner, it 
shal] make the announcement at the earliest 
possible date. Any announcement made under 
this subparagraph shall be promptly pub- 
lished in the Daily Digest. 

(4) Each committee shall, insofar as is 
practicable, require each witness who is to 
appear before it to file with the committee 
(in advance of his or her appearance) a writ- 
ten statement of the proposed testimony and 
to limit the oral presentation at such appear- 
ance to a brief summary of his or her argu- 
ment. 

(5) No point of order shall lie with respect 
to any measure reported by any committee on 
the ground that hearings on such measure 
were not conducted in accordance with the 
provisions of this clause; except that a point 
of order on that ground may be made by any 
member of the committee which reported the 
measure if, in the committee, such point of 
order was (A) timely made and (B) im- 
properly overruled or not properly considered. 

(6) The preceding provisions of this para- 
graph do not apply to the committee hearings 
which are provided for by clause 4(a) (1) of 
Rule X. 

Quorum for Taking Testimony 


(h) Each committee may fix the number of 
its members to constitute a quorum for tak- 
ing testimony and receiving evidence, which 
shall be not less than two. 

Prohibition Against Committee Meetings 
During Five-Minute Rule 


(i) No committee of the House (except the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Committee 
on the Budget, and the Committee on Rules) 
may sit, without special leave, while the 
House is reading a measure for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. 

Calling and Interrogation of Witnesses 


(j) (1) Whenever any hearing is conducted 
by any committee upon any measure or 
matter, the minority party Members on the 
committee shall be entitled, upon request to 
the chairman by a majority of them before 
the completion of the hearing, to call wit- 
nesses selected by the minority to testify 
with respect to that measure or matter dur- 
ing at least one day of hearing thereon. 

(2) Each committee shall apply the five- 
minute rule in the interrogation of witnesses 
in any hearing until such time as each Mem- 
ber of the committee who so desires has had 
an opportunity to question each witness. 
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Investigative Hearing Procedures 

(K)(1) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 

(2) A copy of the committee rules and 
this clause shall be made available to each 
witness. 

(3) Witnesses at investigative hearings 
may be accompanied by their own counsel 
for the purpose of advising them concern- 
ing their constitutional rights. 

(4) The chairman may punish breaches of 
order and decorum, and of professional 
ethics on the part of counsel, by censure 
and exclusion from the hearings; and the 
committee may cite the offender to the 
House for contempt. 

(5) If the committee determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at an investigative hear- 
ing may tend to defame, degrade, or incrimi- 
nate any person, it shall— 

(A) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

(B) afford such person an opportunity 
volunterily to appear as a witness; and 

(C) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

(6) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(5), the chairman shall receive and the 
committee shall dispose of requests to sub- 
pena additional witnesses. 

(7) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used in 
public sessions without the consent of the 
committee. 

(8) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion 
in the record. The committee is the sole 
Judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearing. 

(9) A witness may obtain a transcript copy 
of his testimony given at a public session or, 
if given at an executive session, when au- 
thorized by the committee. 


Committee Procedures for Reporting Bills 
and Resolutions 


(1) (1) (A) It shall be the duty of the chair- 
man of each committee (except as provided 
in subdivision (C)) to report or cause to be 
reported promptly to the House any measure 
approved by the committee and to take or 
cause to be taken necessary steps to bring 
the matter to a vote. 

(B) In any event, the report of any com- 
mittee on a measure which has been ap- 
proved by the committee shall be filed within 
7 calendar days (exclusive of days on which 
the House is not in session) after the day 
on which there has been filed with the clerk 
of the committee a written request, signed 
by a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, for the reporting of that measure. 
Upon the filing of any such request, the 
clerk of the committee shall transmit imme- 
diately to the chairman of the committee 
notice of the filing of that request. This sub- 
division does not apply to the reporting of 
a regular appropriation bill by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations prior to compliance 
with subdivision (C) and does not apply to 
a report of the Committee on Rules with re- 
spect to the rules, joint rules, or order of 
business of the House or to the reporting of 
a resolution of inquiry addressed to the head 
of an executive department. 

(C) Before reporting the first regular ap- 
propriation bill for each fiscal year, the 
Committee on Appropriations shall, to the 
extent practicable and in accordance with 
section 307 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, complete subcommittee markup and 
full committee action on all regular appro- 
priation bills for that year and submit to 
the House a summary report comparing the 
committee's recommendations with the ap- 
propriate levels of budget outlays and new 
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budget authority as set forth in the most re- 
cently agreed to concurrent resolution on 
the budget for that year. 

(2)(A) No measure or recommendation 
shall be reported from any committee unless 
a majority of the committee was actually 
present. 

(B) With respect to each rolicall vote on 
& motion to report any bill or resolution of 
a public character, the total number of votes 
cast for, and the total number of votes cast 
against, the reporting of such bill or resolu- 
tion shall be included in the committee 
report. 

(3) The report of any committee on a 
measure which has been approved by the 
committee (A) shall include the oversight 
findings and recommendations required pur- 
suant to the last sentence of clause 2(b) (1) 
of Rule X separately set out and clearly 
identified; (B) the statement required by 
section 308(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, separately set out and clearly 
identified, if the measure provides new 
budget authority or new or increased 
tax expenditures; (C) the estimate and 
comparison prepared by the Director 
of the Congressional Budget Office under 
section 403 of such Act, separately set out 
and clearly identified, whenever the Director 
(if timely submitted prior to the filing of 
the report) has submitted such estimate and 
comparison to the committee; and (D) a 
summary of the oversight findings and rec- 
ommendations made by the Committee on 
Government Operations under clause 2(b) 
(2) of Rule X separately set out and clearly 
identified whenever such findings and rec- 
ommendations have been submitted to the 
legislative committee in a timely fashion to 
allow an opportunity to consider such find- 
ings and recommendations during the com- 
mittee’s deliberations on the measure. 

(4) Each report of a committee on each 
bill or joint resolution of a public character 
reported by such committee shall contain a 
detailed analytical statement as to whether 
the enactment of such bill or joint resolution 
into law may have an inflationary impact 
on prices and costs in the operation of the 
national economy. 

(5) If, at the time of approval of any 
measure or matter by any committee, other 
than the Committee on Rules, any member 
of the committee gives notice of intention 
to file supplemental, minority, or additional 
views, that member shall be entitled to not 
less than three calendar days (excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) in 
which to file such views, in writing and 
signed by that member, with the clerk of the 
committee. All such views so filed by one or 
more members of the committee shall be in- 
cluded within, and shall be a part of, the 
report filed by the committee with respect 
to that measure or matter. The report of the 
committee upon that measure or matter shall 
be printed in a single volume which— 

(A) shall include all supplemental, minor- 
ity, or additional views which have been 
submitted by the time of the filing of the 
report, and 

(B) shall bear upon its cover a recital that 
any such supplemental, minority, or addi- 
tional views (and any material submitted 
under subdivisions (C) and (D) of subpara- 
graph (3) are included as part of the report. 

This subparagraph does not preclude— 

(1) the immediate filing or printing of a 
committee report unless timely request for 
the opportunity to file supplemental, 
minority, or additional views has been made 
as provided by this subparagraph; or 

(il) the filing by any such committee of 
any supplemental report upon any measure 
or matter which may be required for the 
correction of any technical error in a pre- 
vious report made by that committee upon 
that measure or matter. 

(6) A measure or matter reported by any 
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committee (except the Committee on Rules 
in the case of a resolution making in order 
the consideration of a bill, resolution, or 
other order of business), shall not be con- 
sidered in the House until the third calendar 
day (or the tenth calendar day in the case 
of a concurrent resolution on the budget), 
excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days following the day on which the report 
of that committee upon that measure or 
matter has been available to the Members of 
the House. If hearings have been held on any 
such measure or matter so reported, the com- 
mittee reporting the measure or matter shall 
make every reasonable effort to have such 
hearings printed and available for distribu- 
tion to the Members of the House prior to 
the consideration of such measure or matter 
in the House. This subparagraph shall not 
apply to— 

(A) any measure for the declaration of 
war, or the declaration of a national emer- 
gency, by the Congress; or 

(B) any executive decision, determination, 
or action which would become, or continue 
to be, effective unless disapproved or other- 
wise invalidated by one or both Houses of 
Congress. 

(7) If, within seven calendar days after a 
measure has, by resolution, been made in 
order for consideration by the House, no 
motion has been offered that the House 
consider that measure, any member of the 
committee which reported that measure may 
be recognized in the discretion of the Speaker 
to offer a motion that the House shall con- 
sider that measure, if that committee has 
duly authorized that member to offer that 
motion. 

Power To Sit and Act; Subpoena Power 

(m)(1) For the purpose of carrying out 
any of its functions and duties under this 
rule and Rule X (including any matters re- 
ferred to it under clause 5 of Rule X), any 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized (subject to subparagraph (2) (A) 
of this paragraph) — 

(A) to sit and act at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
and to hold such hearings, and 

(B) to require, by subpoena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, pa- 
pers, and documents as it deems necessary. 
The chairman of the committee, or any mem- 
ber designated by such chairman, may ad- 
minister oaths to any witness, 

(2)(A) A subpoena may be issued by a 
committee or subcommittee under subpara- 
graph (1)(B) in the conduct of any investi- 
gation or activity or series of investigations 
or activities, only when authorized by a 
majority of the members of the committee, 
and authorized subpoenas shall be signed 
by the chairman of the committee or by any 
member designated by the committee. 

(B) Compliance with any subpoena issued 
by a committee or subcommittee under sub- 
paragraph (1)(B) may be enforced only as 
authorized or directed by the House. 

Use of Committee Funds for Travel 


(a) Funds authorized for a committee un- 
der clause 5 are for expenses incurred in 
the committee’s activities within the United 
States; however, local currencies owned by 
the United States shall be made available 
to the committee and its employees engaged 
in carrying out their official duties outside 
the United States. No appropriated funds 
shall be expended for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses of members of the commit- 
tee or its employees in any country where 
local currencies are available for this pur- 
pose; and the following conditions shall ap- 
ply with respect to their use of such cur- 
rencies; 

(1) No Member or employee of the com- 
mittee shall receive or expend local curren- 
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cies for subsistence in any country at a rate 
in excess of the maximum per diem rate set 
forth in applicable Federal law. 

(2) Each Member or employee of the com- 
mittee shall make to the chairman of the 
committee an itemized report showing the 
number of days visited in each country whose 
local currencies were spent, the amount of 
per diem furnished, and the cost of trans- 
portation if furnished by public carrier, or, 
if such transportation is furnished by an 
agency of the United States Government, 
the cost of such transportation and the 
identification of the agency. All such indi- 
vidual reports shall be filed by the chair- 
man with the Committee on House Admin- 
istration and shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. 

s * > o > 


Privileged reports and amendments 


4, (a) The following committee shall have 
leave to report at any time on the matters 
herein stated, namely: The Committee on 
Appropriations—on general appropriation 
bills; the Committee on the Budget—on 
the matters required to be reported by such 
committee under Titles III and IV of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974; the Com- 
mittee on House Administration—on en- 
rolied bills, contested elections, and all mat- 
ters referred to it of printing for the use of 
the House or the two Houses, and on all 
matters of expenditure of the contingent 
fund of the House; the Committee on 
Rules—on rules, joint rules, and the order 
of business; and the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct—on resolutions rec- 
ommending action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to an individual 
Member, officer, or employee of the House of 
Representatives. 

(b) It shall always be in order to call up 
for consideration a report from the Commit- 
tee on Rules on a rule, joint rule, or the 
order of business (except it shall not be 
called up for consideration on the same day 
it is presented to the House, unless so deter- 
mined by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the Members voting, but this provision 
shall not apply during the last three days of 
the session), and, pending the consideration 
thereof, the Speaker may entertain one mo- 
tion that the House adjourn; but after the 
result is announced the Speaker shall not 
entertain any other dilatory motion until the 
report shall have been fully disposed of. The 
Committee on Rules shall not report any rule 
or order which provides that business under 
clause 7 of Rule XXIV shall be set aside by a 
vote of less than two-thirds of the Members 
present; nor shall it report any rule or order 
which would prevent the motion to recom- 
mit from being made as provided in clause 4 
of Rule XVI. 

(c) The Committee on Rules shall present 
to the House reports concerning rules, joint 
rules, and order of business, within three 
legislative days of the time when the bill or 
resolution involved is ordered reported by 
the committee. If any such rule or order is 
not considered immediately, it shall be re- 
ferred to the calendar and, if not called up 
by the Member making the report within 
seven legislative days thereafter, any mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee may call it up 
as a question of privilege and the Speaker 
shall recognize any member of the Rules 
Committee seeking recognition for that pur- 
pose. If the Committee on Rules makes an 
adverse report on any resolution pending be- 
fore the committee, providing for an order 
of business for the consideration by the 
House of any public bill or joint resolution, 
on days when it shall be in order to call up 
motions to discharge committees it shall be 
in order for any Member of the House to call 
up for consideration by the House such ad- 
verse report, and it shall be in order to move 
the adoption by the House of such resolution 
adversely reported notwithstanding the ad- 
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verse report of the Committee on Rules, and 
the Speaker shall recognize the Member 
seeking recognition for that purpose as a 
question of the highest privilege. 

(d) Whenever the Committee on Rules re- 
ports a resolution repealing or amending any 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives or part thereof it shall include in its 
report or in an accompanying document— 

(1) the text of any part of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives which is pro- 
posed to be repealed; and 

(2) a comparative print of any part of 
the resolution making such an amendment 
and of any part of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives to be amended, showing 
by an appropriate typographical device the 
omissions and insertions proposed to be 
made. 

Committee expenses 

5. (a) Whenever any standing committee 
(except the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on the Budget) is to be 
granted authorization for the payment, from 
the contingent funds of the House, of its 
expenses in any year, other than those ex- 
penses to be paid from appropriations pro- 
vided by statute, such authorization initially 
shall be procured by one primary expense 
resolution for that committee providing 
funds for the payment of the expenses of 
the committee for that year from the con- 
tingent fund of the House. Any such primary 
expense resolution reported to the House 
shall not be considered in the House unless 
a printed report on that resolution has been 
available to the Members of the House for at 
least one calendar day prior to the consider- 
ation of that resolution in the House. Such 
report shall, for the information of the 
House— 

(1) state the total amount of the funds to 
be provided to the committee under the pri- 
mary expense resolution for all anticipated 
activities and programs of the committee; 
and 

(2) to the extent practicable, contain such 
general statements regarding the estimated 
foreseeable expenditures for the respective 
anticipated activities and programs of the 
committee as may be appropriate to provide 
the House with basic estimates with respect 
to the expenditure generally of the funds to 
be provided to the committee under the pri- 
mary expense resolution. 

(b) After the date of adoption by the 
House of any such primary expense resolu- 
tion for any such standing committee for 
any year, authorization for the payment 
from the contingent fund of additional 
expenses of such committee in that year, 
other than those expenses to be paid from 
appropriations provided by statute, may be 
procured by one or more additional expense 
resolutions for that committee, as necessary. 
Any such additional expense resolution re- 
ported to the House shall not be considered 
in the House unless a printed report on that 
resolution has been available to the Mem- 
bers of the House for at least one calendar 
day prior to the consideration of that resolu- 
tion in the House. Such report shall, for the 
information of the House— 

(1) state the total amount of additional 
funds to be provided to the committee un- 
der the additional expense resolution and 
the purpose or purposes for which those ad- 
ditional funds are to be used by the com- 
mittee; and 

(2) state the reason or reasons for the fail- 
ure to procure the additional funds for the 
committee by means of the primary ex- 
pense resolution. 

(c) The preceding provisions of this clause 
do not apply to— 

(1) any resolution providing for the pay- 
ment from the contingent fund of the House 
of sums to pay compensation for 
Staff services performed for, or to pay other 
expenses of, any standing committee at any 
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time from and after the beginning of any 
year and before the date of adoption by the 
House of the primary expense resolution 
providing funds to pay the expenses of that 
committee for that year; or 

(2) any resolution providing in any Con- 
gress, for all of the standing committees of 
the House, additional office equipment, air- 
mail and special delivery postage stamps, 
supplies, staff personnel, or any other spe- 
cific item for the operation of the standing 
committees, and containing an authoriza- 
tion for the payment from the contingent 
fund of the House of the expenses of any of 
the foregoing items provided by that reso- 
lution, subject to and until enactment of 
the provisions of the resolution as perma- 
nent law. 

(d) From the funds provided for the ap- 
pointment of committee staff pursuant to 
primary and additional expense resolutions— 

(1) The chairman of each standing sub- 
committee of a standing committee of the 
House is authorized to appoint one staff 
member who shall serve at the pleasure of 
the subcommittee chairman. 

(2) The ranking minority party member of 
each standing subcommittee on each stand- 
ing committee of the House is authorized to 
appoint one staff person who shall serve at 
the pleasure of the ranking minority party 
member, 

(3) The staff members appointed pursuant 
to the provisions of subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) shall be compensated at a rate deter- 
mined by the subcommittee chairman not to 
exceed (A) 75 per centum of the maximum 
established in paragraph (c) of clause 6 or 
(B) the rate paid the staff member appoint- 
ed pursuant to subparagraph (1) of this 
paragraph. 

(4) For the purpose of this paragraph, (A) 
there shall be no more than six standing sub- 
committees of each standing committee of 
the House, except for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and (B) no member shall ap- 
point more than one persor. pursuant to the 
above provisions. 

(5) The staff positions made available to 
the subcommittee chairman and ranking mi- 
nority party members pursuant to subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph shall 
be made available from the staff positions 
provided under clause 6 of Rule XI unless 
such staff positions are made available pur- 
suant to a primary or additional expense 
resolution,” 

Committee staffs 

6. (a) (1) Subject to subparagraph (2) of 
this paragraph and paragraph (f) of this 
clause, each standing committee may ap- 
point, by majority vote of the committee, not 
more than eighteen professional staf mem- 
bers. Each professional staf member ap- 
pointed under this subparagraph shall be as- 
signed to the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority party member of such committee, as 
the committee considers advisable. 

(2) Subject to paragraph (f) of this clause, 
whenever a majority of the minority party 
members of a standing committee (except 
the Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct) so request, not more than six persons 
may be selected, by majority vote of the mi- 
nority party members, for appointment by 
the committee as professional staff members 
from among the number authorized by sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph. The com- 
mittee shall appoint any persons so selected 
whose character and qualifications are ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the committee. If 
the committee determines that the character 
and qualifications of any person so selected 
are unacceptable to the committee, a major- 
ity of the minority party members may select 
other persons for appointment by the com- 
mittee to the professional staff until such 
appointment is made. Each professional staff 
member appointed under this subparagraph 
shall be assigned to such committee business 
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as the minority party members of the com. 
mittee consider advisable. 

(3) The professional staff members of each 
standing committee— 

(A) shall be appointed on a permanent 
basis, without regard to race, creed, sex, or 
age, and solely on the basis of fitness to per- 
form the duties of their respective positions; 

(B) shall not engage in any work other 
than committee business; and 

(C) shali not be assigned any duties other 
than those pertaining to committee business. 

(4) Services of the professional staff mem- 
bers of each standing committee may be 
terminated by majority vote of the com- 
mittee. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph do not apply to the Committee on 
Appropriations and to the Committee on 
Budget. 

(b) (1) The clerical staff of each standing 
committee shall consist of not more than 
twelve clerks, to be attached to the office 
of the chairman, to the ranking minority 
party member, and to the professional staff, 
as the committee considers advisable. Sub- 
ject to subparagraph (2) of this paragraph 
and paragraph (f) of this clause the clerical 
staff shall be appointed by majority vote of 
the committee, without regard to race, creed, 
sex, or age. Except as provided by subpara- 
graph (2) of this paragraph, the clerical 
staff shall handle committee correspondence 
and stenographic_ work both for the com- 
mittee staff and for the chairman and the 
ranking minority party member on matters 
related to committee work. 

(2) Subject to paragraph (f) of this clause, 
wheneyer a majority party members of a 
Standing committee (except the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct) so request, 
four persons may be selected, by majority 
vote of the minority party members, for ap- 
pointment by the committee to positions on 
the clerical staff from among the number of 
clerks authorized by subparagraph (1) of 
this paragraph. The committee shall appoint 
to those positions any person so selected 
whose character and qualifications are ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the committee. If 
the committee determines that the character 
and qualifications of any person so selected 
are unacceptable to the committee, a ma- 
jority of the minority party members may 
select other persons for appointment by the 
committee to the position involved on the 
clerical staff until such appointment is made. 
Each clerk appointed under this subpara- 
graph shall handle committee correspondence 
and stenographic work for the minority 
party members of the committee and for 
any members of the professional staff ap- 
pointed under subparagraph (2) of paragraph 
(a) of this clause on matters related to com- 
mittee work. 

(3) Services of the clerical staff members 
of each standing committee may be termi- 
nated by majority vote of the committee. 

(4) The foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and to the Committee on 
Budget. 

(c) Each employee on the professional 
staff, and each employee on the clerical 
staff, of each standing committee, is entitled 
to pay at a single per annum gross rate, to 
be fixed by the chairman, which does not ex- 
ceed the highest rate of basic pay, as in effect 
from time to time, of level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule in section 5316 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(d) Subject to appropriations hereby au- 
thorized, the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on the Budget may ap- 
point such staff, in addition to the clerk 
thereof and assistants for the minority, as it 
determines by majority vote to be necessary, 
such personnel, other than minority assist- 
ants, to possess such qualifications as the 
committee may prescribe, 
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(e) No committee shall appoint to its staff 
any experts or other personnel detailed or 
assigned from any department or agency of 
the Government, except with the written 
permission of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

(f) If a request for the appointment of a 
minority professional staff member under 
paragraph (a), or a minority clerical staff 
member under paragraph (b), is made when 
no vacancy exists to which that appointment 
may be made, the committee nevertheless 
shall appoint, under paragraph (a) or para- 
graph (b), as applicable, the person selected 
by the minority and acceptable to the com- 
mittee. The person so appointed shall serve 
as an additional member of the professional 
staff or the clerical staff, as the case may be, 
of the committee, and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund, until such a vacancy (other 
than a vacancy in the position of head of 
the professional staff, by whatever title des- 
ignate) occurs, at which time that person 
shall be deemed to have been appointed to 
that vacancy. If such vacancy occurs on the 
professional staff when seven or more persons 
have been so appointed who are eligible to 
fill that vacancy, a majority of the minority 
party members shall designate which of those 
persons shall fill that vacancy. 

(g) Each staff member appointed pursuant 
to a request by minority party members 
under paragraph (a) or (b) of this clause, 
and each staff member appointed to assist 
minority party members of a committee pur- 
suant to an expense resolution described in 
paragraph (a) or (b) of clause 5, shall be 
accorded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of his or her rate of pay, the as- 
signment to him or her of work facilities, 
and the accessibiilty to him or her of com- 
mitteo records. 

(h) Paragraphs (a) and (b) of this clause 
shall not be construed to authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional professional or 
clerical staff members of a committee pur- 
suant to a request under either of such 
paragraphs by the minority party members 
of that committee If six or more professional 
staff members or four or more clerical staff 
members, provided for in paragraph (a) (1) 
or paragraph (b)(1) of this clause, as the 
case may be, who are satisfactory to a ma- 
jority of the minority party members, are 
otherwise assigned to assist the minority 
party members. 

(i) Notwithstanding paragraphs (a) (2) 
and (b) (2), a committee may employ non- 
partisan staff, in lieu of or in addition to 
committee staff designated exclusively for 
the majority or minority party, upon an af- 
firmative vote of a majority of the members 
of the majority party and a majority of the 
members of the minority party. 

(j) Each committee shall report to the 
Clerk of the House within fifteen days after 
December 31 and June 30 of each year the 
name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by such committee or any 
subcommittee thereof during the period cov- 
ered by such report, and shall make an ac- 
counting of funds made available to and 
expended by such committee or subcommit- 
tee during such period; and such informa- 
tion when reported shall be published in 
the Congressional Record. 

RULE XXVIII 
6. OPEN CONFERENCE MEETINGS 

Each conference committee meeting be- 
tween the House and Senate shall be open 
to the public except when the managers of 
either the House or Senate, in open session, 
determine by a rolicall vote of a majority 
of those managers present, that all or part 
of the remainder of the meeting on the day 
of the vote shall be closed to the public: 
Provided, That this provision shall not be- 
come effective until a similar rule is adopted 
by the Senate, 
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CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET Act or 1974 


REPORTS, SUMMARIES, AND PROJECTIONS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACTIONS 

Sec. 308. (a) REPORTS ON LEGISLATION PRO- 
VIDING NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY OR Tax Ex- 
PENDITURES—Whenever a committee of 
either House reports a bill or resolution to 
its House providing new budget authority 
(other than continuing appropriations) or 
new or increased tax expenditures for a fiscal 
year, the report accompanying that bill or 
resolution shall contain a statement, pre- 
pared after consultation with the Director of 
the Congressional Budget Office, detalling— 

(1) in the case of a bill or resolution pro- 
viding new budget authority— 

(A) how the new budget authority pro- 
vided in that bill or resolution compares 
with the new budget authority set forth in 
the most recently agreed to concurrent res- 
olution on the budget for such fiscal year 
and the reports submitted under section 
302; 

(B) a projection for the period of 5 fiscal 
years beginning with such fiscal year of 
budget outlays, associated with the budget 
authority provided in that bill or resolution, 
in each fiscal year in such period; and 

(C) the new budget authority, and budget 
outlays resulting therefrom, provided by that 
bill or resolution for financial assistance to 
State and local governments; and 

(2) in the case of a bill or resolution pro- 
viding new or increased tax expenditures— 

(A) how the new or increased tax expendi- 
tures provided in that bill or resolution will 
affect the levels of tax expenditures under 
existing law as set forth in the report ac- 
companying the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for such fiscal year, or, if a 
report accompanying a subsequently agreed 
to concurrent resolution for such year sets 
forth such levels, then as set forth in that 
report; and 

(B) a projection for the period of 5 fis- 
cal years beginning with such fiscal year of 
the tax expenditures which will result “rom 
that bill or resolution in each fiscal year in 
such period. 


No projection shall be required for a fiscal 
year under paragraph (1)(B) or (2)(B) if 
the committee determines that a projection 
for that fiscal year is impracticable and 
states in its report the reason for such im- 
practicability. 
7 . > . . 
ANALYSIS BY CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 


Sec. 403. The Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office shall, to the extent practicable, 
prepare for each bill or resolution of a pub- 
lic character reported by any committee of 
the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate (except the Committee on Appropriations 
of each House), and submit to such com- 
mittee— 

(1) an estimate of the costs which would 
be incurred in carrying out such bill or res- 
olution in the fiscal year In which it is to 
become effective and in each of the 4 fiscal 
years following such fiscal year, together 
with the basis for each such estimate; and 

(2) a comparison of the estimate of costs 

described in paragraph (1) with any avail- 
able estimate of costs made by such com- 
mittee or by any Federal agency. 
The estimate and comparison so submitted 
shall be included in the report accompany- 
ing such bill or resolution if timely submit- 
ted to such committee before such report is 
filed. 


PRINTING OF RULES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with clause 2(a) of House rule 
XI, I submit herewith for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the rules of the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
— which were adopted on January 28, 
1975: 
RULES OF THE House COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
(Adopted at the organizational meeting, 
January 28, 1975.) 


Parr I—CoMMITTEE PROCEDURES 


Rule 1. Rules of the House 


The Rules of the House are the rules of the 
committee and the subcommittees so far as 
applicable, except that a motion to recess 
from day to day is a motion to high privi- 
lege. Rules herein, insofar as they are con- 
sistent with the Rules of the House, shall 
apply to the committee and the subcommit- 
tees as applicable. 

Rule 2, Chairman; vice chairman 


The ranking majority member is desig- 
nated as vice chairman of the committee. 
The chairman shall preside at committee 
meetings or, in his absence, the vice chair- 
man or the next ranking majority member 
present shall preside. In the temporary ab- 
sence of the chairman, the vice chairman or 
the member next in rank In the order named 
in the election of the committee, and so on, 
as often as the case shall happen, shall act 
as chairman. 

Rule 3. Committee meetings 

(a) A regular meeting of the committee 
shall be held on the first, third, and fifth 
Thursdays of each month. The usual time of 
@ regular meeting shall be 9:45 a.m. A regu- 
lar meeting may be canceled by the chairman 
with the concurrence of the ranking majority 
member and the ranking minority member. 

(b) Additional meetings of the committee 
may be called by the chairman as he consid- 
ers necessary. 

(c) A special meeting of the committee 
shall be held in accordance with the pro- 
visions of House Rule XI, Clause 2(c) (2). 

(d) Regular, additinal, and special meet- 
ings of the committee for the transaction of 
business shall be open to the public, except 
when the committee, by majority vote, deter- 
mines otehrwise under House Rule XI, Clause 
2(g) (1). 

Rule 4, Record of committee action 

(a) A complete record of all committee 
action shall be kept which shall include a 
record of the votes on any question on which 
a record vote is demanded. 

(b) There shall be made available for in- 
spection by the public, at reasonable times 
in the offices of the committee, a record of 
the votes on any question on which a record 
vote is demanded, a description of the amend- 
ment, motion, order, or other proposition on 
which a record vote is demanded, and the 
name of each member voting for and each 
member voting against such amendment, 
motion, order, or proposition, and whether 
by proxy or in person, and the names of 
those members present but not voting. 

(c) A committee report on a bill or rezolu- 
tion of a public character ordered reported 
by a record vote shall Include the number of 
votes cast for, and the number of votes cast 
against, the motion to report. 

Rule 5. Quorum 

(a) A majority of the total membership of 
the committee shall constituts a quorum for 
the purpose of transacting committee busi- 
hess, except that for the conduct of pralic 
hearings and the receiving therein of testi- 
mony and evidence, a quorum shall be not 
less than two members, 

(b) The presence of a quorum shall be 
determined and announced by the chairman 
before the committee shall proceed to the 
transaction of business and shall be recorded 
in the records of committee action. 

Rule 6. Rolcall vote 


A rolicall vote on any question may be 
demanded by any member of the committee. 
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Rule 7. Proxies 

A member may vote on any matter before 
the committee or a subcommittee by proxy. 
A proxy shall (1) be in writing, signed by 
the member authorizing the proxy, and show 
the date and time of day that the proxy is 
signed; (2) assert that the member is absent 
on official business or is otherwise unable to 
be present at the meeting; (3) designate the 
member who is to execute the proxy author- 
ization; and (4) be limited to a specific 
measure or matter and any amendments or 
motions pertaining thereto. A member may 
authorize a general proxy for motions to 
recess, adjourn, or other procedural matters. 
A proxy may not be used unless a quorum is 
present, cannot be used to make a quorum, 
and shall be presented to the chairman at 
the time the proxy is voted. 

Rule 8. Addressing committee 

(a) Recognition by the chairman shall first 
be obtained by any member addressing the 
committee, proposing a motion, or inter- 
rogating a witness. 

(b) The 5-minute rule shall apply in the 
markup of a bill. The 5-minute rule shall 
apply in the interrogation of witnesses 1-ntil 
such time as each member of the committee 
who so desires has had an opportunity to 
question the witness. 

. (c) The regular order shall be observed in 
all committee proceedings, and all questions 
and statements in the interrogation of wit- 
nesses shall be germane to the legislation or 
other matters then being considere by the 
committee. 

Rule 9. Reference of legislation 

(a) Each bill, resolution, or other matter 
referrec to the committee, except all matters 
under section 225 of Public Law 90-206, re- 
lating to pay considered by the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 


Salaries which shall be held for the consid- 
eration of the full committee, and, subject 
to the provisions of this rule, shall be re- 
referred to the subcommittee having juris- 
diction over its principal subject within 1 


week from the date of its referral to the 
committee unless the chairman of the com- 
mittee orders that it be held for the com- 
mittee’s direct consideration. If the chair- 
man so orders, he shall inform the members 
of the committee of his decision and it shall 
not become final until 1 week after he has so 
informed them and then only if a majority 
of the members of the committee have not, 
in the meantime, acvised him in writing of 
their disagreement therewith. 

(b) A bill, resolution, or other matter re- 
ferred by the chairman to a subcommittee 
may be recalled by him for the committee's 
direct consideration or for referral to an- 
other subcommittee. If recalled, the chair- 
man shall inform the members of the com- 
mittee of his decision and it shall not be- 
come final until 1 week after he has so in- 
formed them and then only if a majority of 
the members of the committee have not, in 
the meantime, advised him in writing of their 
disagreement with his decision. 

(c) A bill, resolution, or other matter re- 
ferred to a subcommittee may be recalled by 
a majority vote of a quorum of the commit- 
tee for its direct consideration or for ref- 
erence to another subcommittee. 

(d) A bill, resolution, or other matter re- 
ferred to the committee may be referred 
simultaneously by the chairman to two or 
more subcommittees for concurrent con- 
sideration, for consideration In sequence, or 
for consideration of particular parts, or the 
matter may be referred to a special ad hoc 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman 
from the members of the subcommittees hav- 
ing legislative jurisdiction. 

Rule 10. Statements; depositions 

Statements, depositions, letters, and such 
other pertinent matter in appropriate form 
as may be timely submitted may be accepted 
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for inclusion in printed hearings, records, or 
documents, or in the permanent files of the 
committee, by the chairman without objec- 
tion or upon motion duly adopted. 

Rule 11. Hearings; witmesses 

(a) Public announcement of the date, 
place, and subject matter of each hearing to 
be conducted by the committee, or by a sub- 
committee, shall be made at least 1 week be- 
fore the commencement of a hearing, unless 
the chairman of the full committee deter- 
mines that there is good cause to begin a 
hearing at an earlier date in which event 
such public announcement shall be made at 
the earliest possible date. 

(b) Hearings shall be open to the public 
except when the committee, or subcommit- 
tee, as re ket ea by majority vote, deter- 
mines otherwise under House Rule XI, Clause 


otherwise in this 
rule, the scheduling of witnesses and the 
time allowed for the presentation of testi- 
mony and interrogation shall be at the sole 
discretion of the chairman, unless otherwise 
ordered by a majority vote of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee, as te. 

(d) When any hearing is conducted upon 
any measure or matter, the minority party 
member of the committee, or subcommittee, 
as appropriate, upon request to the chair- 
man by a majority of the minority party 
members before completion of the hearings, 
shall be entitled to call witnesses to testify 
on at least 1 day of such hearings. 

(e) Each witness who is to appear before 
the committee, or subcommittee, as appro- 
priate, who has had appropriate and timely 
notice of such appearance shall file with the 
committee, or subcommittee, as appropriate, 
at least 24 hours in advance of his appear- 
ance, at least 35 copies of the statement of 
his proposed testimony and limit his oral 
presentation at his appearance to a brief 
summary of his argument. The requirement 
of this rule may be waived, in whole or in 
part, by the chairman, without objection, or 
pursuant to a motion duly adopted. 

(f) A witness may obtain a transcript of 
his testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the committee or subcommittee, as 
appropriate, 

Rule 12. Power to sit 
er; oaths 

(a) The committee and each subcommit- 
tee is authorized— 

(1) to sit and act at such times and places, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, and to hold hearings; and 

(2) subject to paragraph (c), to require 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents as it 
deems necessary. 

(b) The chairman of the committee, or any 
member designated by the chairman, may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

(c) A subpena may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the full commit- 
tee or any member designated by the com- 
mittee only when authorized by a majority 
of the members of the full committee. 

Rule 13. Filing reports; supplemental, mi- 
nority, or additional views 

(a) No measure or recommendations shall 
be reported from the committee unless a 
majority of the committee were actually 
present. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the chairman 
to report or cause to be reported promptly 
to the House any measure approved by the 
committee and to take or cause to be taken 
necessary steps to bring the matter to a vote. 

(c) In the event the report of the com- 
mittee on & measure which has been ap- 
proved by the committee has not been filed 
as prescribed by paragraph (b) of this rule, 
such report shall be filed within 7 calendar 
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days (exclusive of days on which the House 
is not in session) after the day on which 
there has been filed with the clerk of the 
committee a written request, signed by a 
majority of the members of the committee, 
for reporting of that measure. 

(d) If, at the time of approval of any 
measure or matter by the committee, any 
member of the committee gives notice of 
intention to file supplemental, minority, or 
additional views, that member shall be en- 
titled to not less than 3 calendar days (ex- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days) after he has been notified that the 
committee report is ready for filing in which 
to file such views with the clerk of the com- 
mittee. Such views shall be in writing and 
signed by the member. 

Rule 14. Legislative oversight 

The committee shall review and study, on 
a continuing basis, the application, adminis- 
tration, and execution of those laws, or parts 
of laws, the subject matter of which is within 
the jurisdiction of the committee, and sub- 
mit biennial to the House as re- 
quired by House Rule VI, Clause 1(d). 

Rule 15. Permanent and special staffs 

(a) The committee staff shall be composed 
of 18 permanent professional staff members, 
12 permanent clerical staff members, and 
such special staff members as are appointed 
by the committee. 

(b) The chairman, after consultation with 
the ranking minority member in the case of 
minority staff employees, shall have author- 
ity to appoint and discharge permanent and 
special staff members of the full committee 
subject to the approval of the committee. 

(c) The chairman shall have authority to 
appoint and discharge special subcommittee 
staff members subject to the approval of the 
committee, except that the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of each stand- 
ing subcommittee shall have the option to 
appoint one staff member under House Rule 
XI, Clause 5(d). 

(d) The chairman shall assign the duties 
and responsibilities, and have the general 
supervision and control of, the permanent 
and special staff members of the full com- 
mittee assigned to the chairman. The rank- 
ing minority member shall assign the duties 
and responsibilities, and have the general 
supervision and control of, the permanent 
and special staff members of the full com- 
mittee assigned to the ranking minority 
member, 

(e) The chairman of a subcommittee shall 
assign the duties and responsibilities, and 
have the general supervision and control of 
the majority special staf members on his 
subcommittee. 

(T) The chairman shall fix the rate of pay 
for each permanent and special staff mem- 
ber except a special staff member appointed 
under House Rule XI, Clause 5(d). 

(g) The appointment of a special staff 
member may not extend beyond the expira- 
tion of the Congress during which the ap- 
pointment is made. 

(h) Staff members of the full committee 
and of the subcommittees shall not engage 
in any work other than committee or sub- 
committee business, and shall not be as- 
signed any duties other than those pertain- 
ing to committee or subcommittee business. 

(i) Except as otherwise provided by the 
committee, the duties and responsibilities of 
permanent and special staff members shall 
be performed, and staff personnel affairs 
and day-to-day operations shall be admin- 
istered, under the direct supervision and 
control of the chief counsel, who shall be 
responsible for providing timely, effective, 
and economical staff services to the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees, 

Rule 16. Special funds, budget, expenses, and 


accounts 
(a) The chairman of each standing sub- 


committee shall propose and present to the 
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chairman of the committee, for each session 
of the Congress, a subcommittee budget of 
the estimated amount of special funds nec- 
essary to carry out the anticipated activities 
and programs of his subcommittee for that 
particular session of the Congress. 

(b) The chairman shall review each pro- 
posed subcommittee budget and, after con- 
sultation with the ranking minority mem- 
ber, shall propose and present to the com- 
mittee, for each session of the Congress, a 
committee budget of the estimated total 
amount of special funds to be requested 
under a primary expense resolution required 
under House Rule XI, Clause 5, for use by 
the committee, both the majority and the 
minority, for such session of the Congress 
for all anticipated activities and programs 
of the committee and of the standing sub- 
committees. 

(c) The staff director shall establish and 
maintain records and accounts, consistent 
with sound accounting practices, of commit- 
tee and subcommittee special funds and of 
expenses incurred and paid as obligations of 
such funds. He shall prepare and submit to 
each member of the committee, not later 
than 10 days after the end of each quarter of 
the calendar year, an itemized report of the 
amounts of such funds expended and on 
hand at the end of the quarter. Such quar- 
terly reports shall be made a part of the per- 
manent official records of the committee. 

(d) Vouchers for payment of obligations 
of special funds shall be prepared by the 
staff director for signature by the chairman 
of the committee, except as otherwise au- 
thorized by the House, and shall be sup- 
ported by receipts or other documentation 
consistent with the requirements of the 
Committee on House Administration. Signed 
vouchers shall be returned to the staff di- 
rector for entry in the committee accounts 
and final processing. 


Rule 17. Broadcasting committee hearings 

A hearing conducted by the committee, 
upon approval by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee, or a hearing conducted by a subcom- 
mittee, upon approval by a majority vote of 
the subcommittee, may be covered in whole, 
or in part, by television broadcast, radio 
broadcast, and still photography, in accord- 
ance with House Rule XI, Clause 3, subject 
to the following: 

(1) live coverage is to be broadcast with- 
out commercial sponsorship; 

(2) no subpenaed witness may be photo- 
graphed, televised, or broadcast against his 
will; 

(3) television coverage shall be limited to 
four fixed cameras not obstructing commit- 
tee proceedings or other media; 

(4) equipment must be installed prior to 
the hearing; 

(5) lighting shall be at the lowest ade- 
quate level; 

(6) no more than five still photographers 
may cover any hearing; 

(7) still photographers shall not come be- 
tween the witnesses and committee members 
or obstruct the other media during the hear- 
ing; and 

(8) broadcast and photography personnel 
shall be orderly and unobtrusive and shall 
be currently accredited to the Radio, Tele- 
vision Correspondents’, or the Press Photog- 
raphers’ Galleries, as appropriate. 

Rule 18. Availability of subcommittee reports 

A summary and explanation of each meas- 
ure or matter reported by a subcommittee 
shall be furnished to each member of the 
committee at least 3 days in advance of the 
full committee meeting at which such meas- 
ure is to be considered. 

Part II—SUBCOMMITTEES: ESTABLISHMENT 

AND PROCEDURES 
Rule 19. Rules applicable to subcommittees 

The committee rules and procedures shall 
apply, so far as applicable and as supple- 
mented in this part, to all subcommittees. 
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Rule 20. Standing and special subcommittees 

There shall be six standing subcommittees 
of the committee. Each subcommittee shall 
have legislative and investigative jurisdic- 
tion as provided under rule 21. In addition 
to the standing subcommittees, the chair- 
man, or the committee by a majority vote, 
may establish such special or ad hoc legis- 
lative subcommittees from the members of 
the subcommittee having jurisdiction or spe- 
cial or ad hoc investigative subcommittees 
and assign to them such jurisdiction as the 
chairman or the committee deems necessary. 


Rule 21. Jurisdiction of subcommittees 

The titles and jurisdiction of the standing 
subcommittees shall be as follows: 

(1) Subcommittee on Manpower and Civil 
Service. The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
and the Federal civil service generally, their 
administration, operation, management, and 
application; civilian personnel requirements; 
manpower utilization; and labor-manage- 
ment relations (excluding labor-management 
relations in the Postal Service). 

(2) Subcommittee on Postal Service. The 
United States Postal Service and the Postal 
Rate Commission, except those matters spe- 
cifically within the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
committee on Postal Facilities, Mail, and 
Labor Management. 

(3) Subcommittee on Postal Facilities, 
Mall, and Labor Management, Postal facili- 
ties; the U.S. mails; mailability of matter, 
including but not limited to, unsolicited 
merchandise, obscene matter, fraudulent 
and lottery matter, and injurious articles; 
and labor-management relations. 

(4) Subcommittee on Retirement and 
Employee Benefits. The Federal civil service 
retirement, insurance, and health benefits 
program; pay; leave; employee rights to pri- 
vacy; and allowances. 

(5) Subcommittee on Employee Political 
Rights and Intergovernmental Programs. 
The political activities of employees; wage 
board systems; dual compensation; and the 
intergovernmental personnel program. 

(6) Subcommittee on Census and Popula- 
tion. The Bureau of the Census; statistics 
collection, reporting, and data processing ac- 
tivities of the Government, generally; popu- 
lation and demography; and holidays and 
celebrations. 

Rule 22. Subcommittee chairmanship 

Majority members of the committee shall 
have the right, in order of full committee 
seniority, to bid for vacant subcommittee 
chairmanships, subject to approval by a ma- 
jority of those present and voting in the 
majority member caucus on the committee. 
If the caucus rejects a subcommittee chair- 
manship bid, the next senior majority mem- 
ber may bid for the position as in the first 
instance. 

Rule 23. Membership of subcommittees 

(a) The Manpower and Civil Service Sub- 
committee shall have ten members, divided 
among the majority and minority members 
in the ratio of seven to three. 

(b) Except as provided under paragraph 
(a), each subcommittee shall have eight 
members, divided among the majority and 
minority members in the ratio of six to two. 
In addition, the chairman of the committee 
and the ranking minority member shall be 
ex officio voting members of each subcom- 
mittee. 

(c) Subcommittee positions of the major- 
ity members shall be filled in the following 
manner: 

(1) Step 1—Majority members who served 
on the committee in the preceding Congress 
shall be entitled to retain not more than 
two subcommittee assignments held on the 
committee in the preceding Congress. Ma- 
jority members chosen as subcommittee 
chairmen under rule 22 shall be entitled to 
retain only one other subcommittee assign- 
ment held on the committee in the preceding 
Congress. 
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(2) Step 2—Majority members who retain 
no subcommittee assignments in step 1 and 
new members shall be entitled, in order of 
their ranking on the full committee, to select 
one subcommittee position each. 

(3) Step 3.—Majority members who have 
selected only one subcommittee assignment 
shall be entitled, in order of their ranking 
on the full committee, to select a second 
subcommittee assignment, to the extent that 
subcommittee size permits, 

(4) Step 4.—Any remaining subcommittee 
majority vacancies shall be filled by addi- 
tional rounds of selection in order of major- 
ity members’ ranking on the full committee. 
Rule 24. Powers and duties of subcommittees 

Each subcommittee is authorized to meet, 
hold hearings, conduct investigations, receive 
evidence, and report to the committee on all 
matters referred to it, Subcommittee chair- 
men shall set meeting and hearing dates 
after consultation with the chairman and 
other subcommittee chairmen with a view 
toward avoiding simultaneous scheduling of 
committee and subcommittee meetings or 
hearings whenever possible. A subcommittee 
may exercise none of the powers or authori- 
ties hereinbefore provided with respect to any 
investigation or other activity which is not 
in the jurisdiction of the subcommittee or 
which requires the expenditure of funds in 
excess of the subcommittee’s budget as ap- 
proved by the committee, except upon au- 
thorization by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee. 

Rule 25. Required meetings. 

Each standing subcommitte, as referred to 
in rule 21, shall meet for the transaction of 
subcommittee business not less than once 
in each month while the Congress is in ses- 
sion, at a time and on a day determined 
by the subcommittee with due regard to the 
time and dates of the regular meetings of 
the committee and other subcommittees. All 
meetings of each subcommittee shall be open 
to the public except when the subcommittee, 
by a majority vote, determines otherwise. 


Rule 26. Subcommittee quorum 

(a) Six voting members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Manpower and Civil Service 
Subcommitte, and five voting members shall 
constitute a quorum for all other subcom- 
mittees for the purpose of transacting sub- 
committee business, except that the ex offi- 
cio members of a subcommittee shall not be 
counted for the purpose of establishing a 
subcommittee quorum, 

(b) For the conduct of public hearings 
and the receiving of testimony and evidence, 
a quorum of a subcommittee shall be not 
less than two members. 

Rule 27. Notification of travel 

(a) All voting members of a subcomittee 
shall have adequate notice prior to the date 
or dates fixed for subcommittee investiga- 
tions or hearings at locations other than 
Washington, D.C. 

(b) Travel of members and staff of the 
committee or of a subcommittee, to hear- 
ings, meetings, conferences, and investiga- 
tions, must be authorized by the chairman 
prior to any public notice thereof or the 
actual travel. Before such authorization is 
given there shall be submitted to the chair- 
man a statement in writing which includes 
the following: 

(1) The purpose of the travel; 

(2) The dates during which the travel is 
to be made and the date or dates of the 
event for which the travel is being made; 

(3) The location of the event for which 
the travel is to be made; and 

(4) The names of members and stall seek~ 
ing authorization. 

(c) A report on the travel of each sub- 
committee or staff member shall be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the full commit- 
tee as soon as possible after the trip is com- 
pleted. 
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INFLATION PROBLEMS PLAGUE 
OUR FARMERS 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all aware that the farmers in our 
Nation have been extremely hard hit by 
inflation. While costs have increased sub- 
stantially, the prices they get for their 
goods in the marketplace are down, and 
many farmers are having trouble keep- 
ing their heads above water. It is, at best, 
difficult and, at worst, becoming impos- 
sible for them to feed and clothe the 
country. 

In view of this situation, we must be 
doubly careful about what actions we 
take in solving the energy and economic 
crises facing us in order to avoid adding 
even further burdens to the load being 
carried by the farmers. I have called 
upon the administration to meet this 
problem headon in its economic and en- 
ergy package, and I call upon the Con- 
gress to do the same, We cannot afford 
to put programs into effect and then wait 
to see if they will create undue hard- 
ships on the farmers. We must see that 
they are protected from bearing a 
greater part of the burden than other 
segments of our economy. It is vital to 
the well-being of the Nation and the 
world that our food and fiber industries 
not be destroyed. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ST. CROIX 
SITUATION 


(Mr. nú LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, on numer- 
ous occasions my colleagues in the House 
have asked me, “How are things going 
in St. Croix?” and in the last few days 
many have told me that they are pleased 
that things are getting better. They saw 
an NBC network news program on tele- 
vision last week to that effect. 

I am pleased to report that things are 
getting much better in St. Croix. I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an editorial in the St. Croix Avis, an 
outstanding newspaper and one that has 
been publishing for over a century in 
the Virgin Islands. The editorial, which 
appeared on January 28, 1975, is entitled, 
“Thank You, Mr. Gaspar.” It says as 
follows: 

We tip our hat in the direction of well- 
known newspaperman John Gaspar of the 
Chicago Tribune who probably knows more 
about St. Croix than any stateside reporter, 
this in view of his numerous visits to our 
island. In his last time here in December, 
we saw him take another probing look at us 
and then read about it in the January 12 
issue of The Tribune—a sixty-inch long ar- 
ticle which tells the world we're back on the 
track. 

Mr. Gaspar’s comments undoubtedly will 
be responsible for an influx of vacationists 
from the area where The Tribune is so wide- 
ly read. In his words, to epitomize the article, 
St. Croix has returned to the relaxed days 
rrior to late 1972 which disappeared follow- 
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ing a series of murders. That we have our 
troubles behind us is revealed in the optimis- 
tic statistics on hotel occupancy compiled by 
the St. Croix Hotel Association. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 10] 


Harrington 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 


mittee: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 


January 31, 1975. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs effec- 
tive immediately. 

It has been a pleasure to serve on that 
committee and it is with regret that I dis- 
continue my membership in that body. 

With high regards. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 94-2) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Joint Economic 
Committee and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


The economy is in a severe recession. 
Unemployment is too high and will rise 
higher. The rate of inflation is also too 
high although some progress has been 
made in lowering it. Interest rates have 
fallen from the exceptional peaks reached 
in the summer of 1974, but they reflect 
the rate of inflation and remain much 
too high. 

Moreover, even as we seek solutions to 
these problems, we must also seek solu- 
tions to our energy problem. We must 
embark upon effective programs to con- 
serve energy and develop new sources if 
we are to reduce the proportion of our oil 
imported from unreliable sources. Failure 
or delay in this endeavor will mean a con- 
tinued increase in this Nation’s depend- 
ence on foreign sources of oil. 

We therefore confront three problems: 
the immediate problem of recession and 
unemployment, the continuing problem 
of inflation, and the newer problem of 
reducing America’s vulnerability to oil 
embargoes. 

These problems are as urgent as they 
are important. The solutions we have 
proposed are the result of careful study, 
but they will not produce swift and im- 
mediate results. I believe that these pro- 
grams and proposals will be effective. I 
urge the Congress to adopt them and to 
help me follow through with further 
measures that changing circumstances 
may make desirable. In our efforts we 
must recognize that the remedies we de- 
vise must be both effective and consistent 
with the long-term objectives that are 
important for the future well-being of 
our economy. For the sake of taking one 
step forward we must not adopt policies 
which will eventually carry us two steps 
backward. 

As I proposed to you in my State of the 
Union message, the economy needs an 
immediate l-year tax cut of $16 billion. 
This is an essential first move in any pro- 
gram to restore purchasing power, re- 
build the confidence of consumers, and 
increase investment incentives for busi- 
ness. 

Several different proposals to reduce 
individual taxes were considered care- 
fully in our search for the best way to 
help the economy. We chose the method 
that would best provide immediate stim- 
ulus to the economy without perma- 
nently exacerbating our budget problem. 
Accordingly, I recommended a 12 per- 
cent rebate of 1974 taxes, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. The rebate will be paid 
in two large lump-sum payments total- 
ing $12 billion, the first beginning in 
May and the second by September. 

I have also proposed a $4-billion in- 
vestment tax credit which would en- 
courage businessmen to make new com- 
mitments and expenditures now on proj- 
ects that can be put in place this year 
or by the end of next year. 

The prompt enactment of the $16-bil- 
lion tax reduction is a matter of utmost 
urgency if we are to bolster the natural 
forces of economic recovery. But in rec- 
ognizing the need for a temporary tax 
cut, I am not unmindful of the fact that 
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it will increase the size of the budget def- 
icit. This is all the more reason to inten- 
sify our efforts to restrain the growth in 
Federal spending. I have asked Congress 
to institute actions which will pare $17 
billion from the fiscal 1976 budget. Even 
so, we foresee a deficit of more than $50 
billion for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
Moreover, even without new expend- 
iture initiatives, the budget deficit is 
likely to remain excessively large in fis- 
cal 1977. As a consequence, I will pro- 
pose no new expenditure programs ex- 
cept those required by the energy pro- 
gram, 

I am also asking the Congress to join 
me in finding additional ways to slow 
the rate of increase in Federal spend- 
ing. Budget outlays for new programs 
or for expansion of existing ones would 
have their economic effect long after 
the economic recovery gets under way. 
It is essential that the deficit be re- 
duced markedly as the economy begins 
to return toward full employment. Con- 
trol of expenditures is the only way we 
can halt an extraordinary increase in the 
portion of our incomes which Govern- 
ment will take in the future. 

A simple calculation shows the size of 
the problem which we face. Transfer 
payments to individuals by the Federal 
Government have increased, after ad- 
justment for inflation, by almost 9 per- 
cent annually during the past two dec- 
ades. A continuation of this trend for 
the next two decades, along with only 
modest increases in other Federal ex- 
penditures and in those of State and lo- 
cal governments, would lift the expend- 
itures by government at all levels 
from about one-third of the gross na- 
tional product to more than one-half. 
Spending on this scale would require a 
substantial increase in the tax burden 
on the average American family. This 
could easily stifle the incentive and en- 
terprise which is essential to continued 
improvements in productivity and in our 
standard of living. 

The achievement of our independence 
in energy will be neither quick nor easy. 
No matter what programs are adopted, 
perseverence by the American people and 
a willingness to accept inconvenience will 
be required in order to reach this im- 
portant goal. The American economy 
was built on the basis of low-cost energy. 
The design of our industrial plants and 
production processes reflect this central 
element in the American experience. 
Cheap energy freed the architects of our 
office buildings from the need to plan for 
energy efficiency. It made private homes 
cheaper because expensive insulation 
was not required when energy was more 
abundant. Cheap energy also made sub- 
urban life accessible to more citizens, and 
it has given the mobility of the automo- 
bile to rural and city dwellers alike. 

The low cost of energy during most 
of the twentieth century was made pos- 
sible by abundant resources of domestic 
oil, natural gas, and coal. This era has 
now come to an end. We have held the 
price of natural gas below the levels 
required to encourage investment in ex- 
ploration and development of new sup- 
plies, and below the price which would 
have encouraged more careful use. By 
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taking advantage of relatively inexpen- 
sive foreign supplies of oil, we improved 
the quality of life for Americans and 
saved our own oil for future use. By 
neglecting to prepare for the possibility 
of import disruptions, however, we left 
ourselves overly dependent upon unre- 
liable foreign supplies. 

Present circumstances and the future 
security of the American economy leave 
no choice but to adjust to a higher rela- 
tive price of energy products. We have, 
in fact, already begun to do so, although 
I emphasize that there is a long way to 
go. Consumers have already become more 
conscious of energy efficiency in their 
purchases. The higher cost of energy has 
already induced industry to save energy 
by introducing new production tech- 
niques and by investing in energy-con- 
serving capital equipment. These efforts 
must be stimulated and maintained un- 
til our consumption patterns and our in- 
dustrial structure adjust to the new rela- 
tionship between the costs of energy, 
labor, and capital. 

This process of adjustment has been 
slowed because U.S. energy costs have not 
been allowed to increase at an appropri- 
ate rate. Prices of about two-thirds of 
our domestic crude oil are still being held 
at less than half the cost of imported 
oil, and natural gas prices are being held 
at even lower levels. Such artificially low 
prices encourage the wasteful use of en- 
ergy and inhibit future production. If 
there is no change in our pricing policy 
for domestic energy and in our consump- 
tion habits, by 1985 one-half of our oil 
will have to be imported, much of it 
from unreliable sources. Since our econ- 
omy depends so heavily on energy, it is 
imperative that we make ourselves less 
vulnerable to supply cutoffs and the 
monopolistic pricing of some foreign oil 
producers. 

The need for reliable energy supplies 
for our economy is the foundation of my 
proposed energy program. The principal 
purpose is to permit and encourage our 
economy to adjust its consumption of en- 
ergy to the new realities of the market- 
place during the last part of the twen- 
tieth century. The reduction in our de- 
pendence on unreliable sources of oil will 
require Government action, but even in 
this vital area the role of Government in 
economic life should be limited to those 
functions that it can perform better than 
the private sector. 

There are two courses open to us in 
resolving our energy problem: the first 
is administered rationing and alloca- 
tion; the second is use of the price mech- 
anism. An energy rationing program 
might be acceptable for a brief period, 
but an effective program will require us 
to hold down consumption for an ex- 
tended period. A rationing program for 
a period of 5 years of more would be 
both intolerable and ineffective. The 
costs in slower decision making alone 
would be enormous. Rationing would 
mean that every new company would 
have to petition the Government for a 
license to purchase or sell fuel. It would 
mean that any new plant expansion or 
any new industrial process would require 
approval. It would mean similar restric- 
tions on homebuilders, who already find 
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it impossible in much of the Nation to 
obtain natural gas hookups. After 5 or 
10 years such a rigid program would 
surely sap the vitality of the American 
economy by substituting bureaucratic 
decisions for those of the marketplace. 
It would be impossible to devise a fair 
long-term rationing system. The only 
practical and effective way to achieve 
energy independence, therefore, is by al- 
lowing prices of oil and gas to move 
higher—high enough to encourage con- 
sumption and encourage the exploration 
and development of new energy sources, 

I have, therefore, recommended an ex- 
cise tax on domestic crude oil and nat- 
ural gas and an import fee on imported 
oil, as well as decontrol of the price of 
crude oil. These actions will raise the 
price of all energy-intensive products 
and reduce oil consumption and imports. 
I have requested the Congress to enact 
a tax on producers of domestic crude oil 
to prevent windfall profits as a result of 
price decontrol. 

Other aspects of my program will pro- 
vide assurances that imports will not be 
allowed to disrupt the domestic energy 
market. Amendments to the Clean Air 
Act to allow more use of coal without 
major environmental damage, and in- 
centives to speed the development of nu- 
clear energy and synthetic fuels will si- 
multaneously increase domestic energy 
production. 

Taken as a whole, the energy package 
will reduce the damage from any future 
import disruption to manageable propor- 
tions. The energy program however will 
entail costs. The import fee and tax com- 
bination will raise approximately $30 bil- 
lion from energy consumers. However, I 
have also proposed a fair and equitable 
program of permanent tax reductions to 
compensate consumers for these higher 
costs. These will include income tax re- 
ductions of $16 billion for individuals, 
along with direct rebates of $2 billion to 
low-income citizens who pay little or no 
taxes, corporate tax reductions of $6 bil- 
lion, a $2 billion increase in revenue 
sharing payments to State and local goy- 
ernments, and a $3 billion increase in 
Federal expenditures. 

Although appropriate fiscal and energy 
policies are central to restoring the bal- 
ance of our economy, they will be supple- 
mented by initiatives in a number of 
other areas. I was pleased to sign into 
law in December unemployment compen- 
sation legislation which provides extend- 
ed benefits and expanded coverage for 
the unemployed. The budget also pro- 
vides for a significant expansion in public 
service employment. I also urge the Con- 
gress to remove the remaining restric- 
tions on agricultural production and en- 
act legislation to strengthen financial in- 
stitutions and assist the financial posi- 
tion of corporations. I have also asked 
for actions to strengthen the Adminis- 
tration’s antitrust investigative power 
and to permit more competition in the 
transportation industry. 

We sometimes discover when we seek 
to accomplish several objectives simul- 
taneously that the goals are not always 
completely compatible. Action to achieve 
one goal sometimes works to the detri- 
ment of another. I recognize that the 
$16-billion anti-recession tax cut, which 
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adds to an already large Federal deficit, 
might delay achieving price stability. But 
a prompt tax cut is essential. My pro- 
gram will raise the price of energy to 
consumers; but when completed this nec- 
essary adjustment should not hamper 
our progress toward the goal of a much 
slower rate of increase in the general 
price level in the years ahead. 

As we face our short-term problems, 
we cannot afford to ignore the future im- 
plications of our policy initiatives. Fiscal 
and monetary policies must support the 
economy during 1975. In supporting the 
economy, however, we must not allow 
victory in the battle against infiation to 
slip beyond our grasp. I¢ is vital that we 
look beyond the unemployment problem 
to the need to achieve a reduction in in- 
flation not only in 1975 but also in 1976 
and beyond. 

The future economic well-being of our 
Nation requires restoring a greater meas- 
ure of price stability. This will call for 
more responsible policies by your Gov- 
ernment. The stakes are high. Inflation 
reduces the purchasing power of our in- 
comes, squeezes profits, and distorts our 
capital markets. The ability of our free 
economy to provide an even higher stand- 
ard of living would be weakened. We must 
not be lulled into a belief that inflation 
need no longer be a major concern of 
economic policy now that the rate at 
which prices are increasing appears to be 
slowing. 

The proposals I have made to deal with 
the problems of recession, inflation, and 
energy recognize that the American econ- 
omy is more and more a part of the world 
economy. What we do affects the econ- 
omies of other nations, and what hap- 
pens abroad affects our economy. Close 
communication, coordination of policies, 
and consultations with the leaders of 
other nations will be essential as we deal 
with our economic and financial difficul- 
ties, many of which are common to all 
the industrial countries of the Western 
World. 

We are already cooperating to ensure 
that the international monetary system 
withstands the pressures placed on it by 
higher oil prices. The passage of the 
Trade Reform Act of 1974 will make it 
possible to begin critical negotiations this 
year on further liberalizing the interna- 
tional trading system, and we will con- 
tinue to work with other countries toward 
solutions to the special problems of food 
and energy. 

The economic problems that have 
emerged during the 1970’s are difficult. 
Some of them refiect years of misdirec- 
tion. Our efforts to solve the Nation’s 
economic difficulties must be directed 
toward solutions that will not give rise 
to even bigger problems later. The year 
1975 must be the one in which we face 
our economic problems and start the 
course toward real solutions. 

GERALD R. Forp. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1975. 


SUSPENSION OF FOOD STAMP 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
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1589) to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1589 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 7(b) 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 (7 U.S.C. 2016 
(b)), the charge imposed on any household 
for a coupon allotment under such Act after 
the date of enactment of this Act and prior 
to December 30, 1975, may not exceed the 
charge that would have been imposed on 
such household for such coupon allotment 
under rules and regulations promulgated 
under such Act and in effect on January 1, 
1975. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Fotey) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1589, the bill before 
the House, is before us only because of an 
impending action of this administration, 
an action which would have the effect of 
suddenly increasing the cost of food 
stamps to virtually all participants in 
this increasingly important Federal pro- 
gram. In addition, it will cause the States 
substantial costs and disrupt their opera- 
tions of the food stamp programs. 

Unless the Congress acts promptly to 
prevent these new regulations from going 
into effect the average cost of food 
stamps will rise on March 1 from the 
current 23 percent of net income to 30 
percent of net income. In the commit- 
tee’s opinion, this increase is unwar- 
ranted and, indeed, harmful, especially 
to those in our society who suffer most 
when caught in the vise of inflation and 
recession—the elderly and the needy. 
Their incomes are the most fixed and 
their ability to rearrange priorities the 
most limited. Their problem is not one 
of options but of a simple and painful 
choice, how to do without. 

As you may recall the current situation 
began when the Department of Agricul- 
ture, on December 6, 1974, issued a notice 
of proposed rulemaking in the Federal 
Register in which it formally announced 
its plan to increase food stamp purchase 
requirements to an average of 30 percent 
of net income. This proposal was 
promptly and widely criticized from al- 
most all quarters of responsible and 
knowledgeable opinion. 

The rules for implementing regulation 
changes require the opportunity for the 
public presentation of views and concern. 
Over 4,000 such comments were received 
and they were overwhelmingly critical. 
In addition, 56 of our colleagues and 43 
Senators contacted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture opposing these regulations. 

Yet, on January 22, 1975, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture promulgated its pro- 
posed regulation changes in final form 
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and with little substantive changes. The 
principle point of controversy, the focus 
of concern—increasing the price of food 
stamps across the board to 30 percent of 
net income—remained unchanged. 

Those responsible for this regulation 
change perhaps thought that little had 
changed in our society over the past 12 
months to make such an increase unwise. 
But, a great deal has indeed changed. 
Inflation has raced ahead seemingly un- 
checkable, unemployment has increased 
beyond all predictions of the administra- 
tion, and those forced to turn to the food 
stamp program because of the worsening 
economic situation rose to an unofficial 
17.1 million at the end of this summer. 

The main arguments advanced in de- 
fense of the regulation changes appear 
to be those of controlling the costs of 
Government. During emergency public 
hearings held by this committee on Jan- 
uary 30, the Department of Agriculture 
testified that the regulation changes 
would save approximately $215 million 
by the end of this fiscal year. This sum 
seems to pale when compared to the 
$350 billion dollar budget presented by 
the President to the Congress only yes- 
terday. It also pales in relation to the 
social and economic cost that the com- 
mittee found would be the inevitable re- 
sult of such savings. 

As the committee learned during its 
hearing, the disproportionate share of 
bearing the burden of this increase would 
fall on one- and two-member households, 
and USDA has indicated that over half 
the one- and two-member households in 
the food stamp program are elderly per- 
sons who are enrolled in the supple- 
mental Security Income Program—SSI— 
a program for the elderly, blind, and 
disabled, would be affected with particu- 
lar severity. For example, an elderly in- 
dividual with a $146 monthly net income 
now pays $30 for $46 in food stamps, a 
monthly benefit of $16. The new regula- 
tion would require such individuals to 
pay $43 for $46 worth of stamps or a 
benefit of $3. 

HEW sstatistics indicate that two- 
thirds of the elderly poor who receive 
SSI benefits also get social security; and 
for persons enrolled in both programs, 
the story is the same. At a combined net 
income of $166 a month, persons cur- 
rently pay $33 for $46 worth of stamps 
for a current benefit of $13. Under the 
new regulation, they would pay $45 for 
$46 in stamps for a benefit of only $1. 

Clearly, we must assume that very few 
of the elderly, especially those who are 
disabled or blind, will go through the 
trouble, time, and effort which often in- 
volves travel and inevitable expense, in 
order to pay for benefits of $1 to $3. 

These are only examples of how the 
proposed regulations would hurt those, 
whether young or old, who probably need 
help most in our society. I refer to fam- 
ilies or individuals who simply do not 
have the means to properly feed them- 
selves. 

This committee is very mindful of the 
need to monitor and control the ever- 
increasing cost of Government. It is 
therefore particularly sensitive to the 
need to insure that the benefits of the 
food stamp program accrue to those who 
need them the most. 
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The proposed regulations seem to 
meet neither of these concerns. First, 
testimony indicated that the increase 
in cost of food stamps would dramati- 
cally decrease the level of benefits avail- 
able to the elderly and the needy. In 
this connection, the regulations may 
only create the unwarranted impression 
that participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram by individuals who ordinarily have 
great difficulty in pulling together the 
cash requirements for coupon purchases 
was no longer worth the effort. In short, 
the regulations as proposed, could sub- 
stantially reduce the number of partici- 
pants in the program. 

Second, the cost to local and State 
governments could be quite severe. Reg- 
ulations must be revised, instructions 
issued, information disseminated, and 
households notified of their new costs, 
all by March 1. In addition, the recerti- 
fication process of households currently 
participating in the program must also 
be continued. 

Finally, these very same agencies must 
continue to deal with an ever-increas- 
ing caseload that is a direct result of our 
worsening economic situation and in- 
creasing unemployment. We have heard 
disturbing reports that certifying new 
households is taking 8 to 12 weeks in 
certain areas of the country, a period of 
time that appears unreasonably long 
and just may increase if we permit the 
added burdens and costs of these regu- 
lations to become fact. 

The committee is, as I am sure many 
of you are, still puzzled as to why the 
proposed regulations were ever promul- 
gated. It is clearly not alone in believing 
them to be poor economics and poor 
social policy. However, the Department 
of Agriculture has indicated that its 
decision is not about to be reversed; 
and it is therefore up to the Congress to 
reverse it. I urge that H.R. 1589 be 
approved today. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished ranking 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WAMPLER). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589. 

This bill would place an 11-month 
moratorium on the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s announced plan to reduce 
food stamp benefits to those Americans 
who are currently participating in this 
program. 

I think the moratorium is right for 
two reasons. 

First, there are thousands upon thous- 
ands of food stamp beneficiaries who 
are already facing severe financial diffi- 
culty in these times of inflation and re- 
cession. To take away benefits they now 
receive would in many instances work 
a great hardship on some of the neediest 
and truly most deserving people who are 
covered by the program. 

Second, by freezing benefits for the 
short run, we will have an opportunity to 
make some badly needed reforms in the 
food stamp program. At the hearings 
on this legislation Mr. Edward Hekman, 
the Administrator of the Food and Nu- 
trition Service of USDA, set forth some 
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of the projections that are in store for 
this growing program. 

He pointed out that appropriations for 
the program are going to be in the $4 
billion range for this fiscal year. He did 
not seem to feel that a supplemental ap- 
propriation will be needed, but I per- 
sonally can see no alternative to that 
necessity. 

I understand that for December 1974 
there wer? some 17 million people under 
the food stamp program—with projec- 
tions that by next June the figure could 
be as high as 20 million or nearly 10 
percent of our total population. 

The Library of Congress has esti- 
mated that in 1975 at least 35 to 40 mil- 
lion people will be eligible for food 
stamps at some time in the year. Pro- 
jected figures indicate that 20 to 25 mil- 
lion people may participate in the pro- 
gram at least once a year. 

Thus, an appropriation designed in the 
winter of 1973 to cover 14 million people 
just does not seem adequate now. 

With this great rise in program enroll- 
ment, I believe the time has come for 
Congress to ask how this program is go- 
ing to be financed. 

The Joint Economic Committee last 
summer projected an annual cost of $10 
billion by 1976. 

Rising inflation and recession can 
easily balloon that figure to even higher 
levels. 

At some point, though, there will not 
be enough people left to pay for the food 
bills of the recipients. 

Continued liberalization of benefits to 
include more people and to provide in- 
creased subsidy to those already covered 
can only bankrupt everybody. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has truly come 
for a thorough and reasoned analysis 
of this grant program which now ac- 
counts for nearly two-thirds of all the 
spending by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

That is why I sincerely hope the ad- 
ministration will take this chance to 
submit its reeommendations for program 
reform and that the Congress will care- 
fully consider limiting food assistance to 
those who by circumstance, and not by 
choice, are too poor to buy food for them- 
selves and their families. 

It is with this thought that I include 
at this point in the Recor» a letter I re- 
eently received from Mr. William L. Luk- 
hard, the commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare for the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and a letter to the director of 
the food stamp division, Mr. P. Royall 
Shipp from Mr. Lukhard: 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
Richmond, Va., January 31, 1975. 
Hon. WiLt1aM C, WAMPLER, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WAMPLER: It is my understanding 
that legislation, which will block the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s decision to in- 
crease the purchase price of Food Stamps 
effective March 1, 1975, is scheduled for review 
by the House Agriculture Committee some- 
time during the month of February, 1975. As 
states are currently under a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture mandate to implement such 
increase by March 1, 1975, I urge the Com- 
mittee to give this legislation their immediate 
attention in order that this matter can be 
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resolved as early in February, 1975 as possible 
and thereby preclude states from proceeding 
with implementation of a change that may be 
contrary to the will of Congress, I am con- 
cerned that a delay may result in an intoler- 
able administrative expense of implement- 
ing this change March 1, 1975 and then havy- 
ing to go through the same process to retract 
the change the following month. 

On September 3, 1974 I wrote to you and 
other members of the State’s Congressicnal 
delegation expressing the concern of this 
Department and the State Board of Welfare 
around the eligibility standards for Food 
Stamp Programs which permit strikers and 
college students to be eligible for this pro- 
gram. I concur that we should try to admin- 
ister an effective and efficient Food Stamp 
Program and should reduce unnecessary ex- 
penditures at all levels of government. There- 
fore, the time may now be appropriate to 
consider amending the Food Stamp Act to 
eliminate those areas of great abuse to the 
program in order to effect the financial 
savings. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. LUKHARD. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
Richmond, Va., December 17, 1974. 

Mr. P. ROYALL SHIPP, 

Director, Food Stamp Division, Food and Nu- 
trition Services, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Surpp: This is in reference to the 
proposed amendment to Notice FSP No. 
1974-1.1, as published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, dated Dcember 6, 1974, for comments, 
suggestions, or objections. 

I would like to register my objection to the 
proposed increase in the purchase require- 
ment, which I understand will be effective 
March 1, 1975. Such fncrease will negate the 
increased allotment scheduled for implemen- 
tation effective January 1, 1975. Further- 
more, the proposal, if implemented effective 
March 1, 1975, will reduce a household's 
benefits from the amount they received dur- 
ing December 1974. For example, there will 
be benefit reductions to four-person house- 
holds as follows: 


Income Range and Benefit Reduction 


Such benefit reductions become critical for 
program participants, especially in view of 
the continuing increase in food prices. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment 
on this proposed amendment. 

Very truly yours. 
WILLIAM L. LUKBHARD. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAMPLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask a question of the distinguished 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

We just heard a statement made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture that in due course there will be 
hearings held and there will be full ex- 
ploration of the various proposals to 
modify the food stamp program. Many of 
us are very much concerned about the 
eligibility of strikers, the eligibility of 
students in college who are not really 
needy, and the eligibility of those who are 
“voluntarily poor.” 

Does the gentleman from Virginia 
really believe that, with the composition 
of the present Committee on Agriculture 
and the composition of the House of 
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Representatives as we know it to be polit- 
ically, there is going to be any realistic 
chance for reform in this session or in 
the next session, or is this the only chance 
today that we will have to vote on cut- 
ting back this program? 

Mr. Speaker, I want a frank answer, 
because I am sure a lot of us here would 
like to make up our minds on the basis 
of possible future reform of the food 
stamp program. I doubt that there is any 
possibility of such reform, but I would 
like to hear the gentleman’s opinions on 
that possibility. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry by the gentleman 
from Maryland, let me say that speak- 
ing only for the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, I will do everything I can in the 
committee to see that we have an oppor- 
tunity to consider meaningful reform, 
and, of course, it will be up to the great 
Committee on Agriculture to work its 
will. 

It would be my hope and my expecta- 
tion that we will have an opportunity 
later this year to vote on meaningful 
reform in the areas the gentleman has 
just indicated. I will do everything I can, 
and the Members heard the distinguished 
chairman of the committee when he 
made a commitment earlier today that 
we will have hearings later this year. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. It is my purpose to pursue the 
inquiry already begun by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

May I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to disclose to us his timetable 
for holding these hearings and getting 
a reform bill before the House. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee does not have a definite timetable 
at this moment. It is definitely my in- 
tention to call for a full review of the 
food stamp program in this session of 
Congress. 

But we have legislation which the com- 
mittee will be required to take up very 
shortly with respect to some of the farm 
program amendments. In the past the 
concern on the food stamp program has 
been so broad that most of our legislative 
hearings have been before the full com- 
mittee. 

I have not yet made a full determina- 
tion, I will tell the gentleman, but I have 
told the committee and I tell the House 
that this year we will undertake a very 
broad review of the food stamp program, 
regardless of whether legislation is pend- 
ing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
has expired. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield an 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr ARMSTRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding fur- 
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ther, and I thank the chairman for his 
assurances on the hearings. 

I am disappointed, I will be frank to 
say, that he is not in a position to 
schedule the hearings at an early date. 
This is a matter of the utmost urgency. 
In fact, while I do intend to vote for 
the bill because I do not approve of the 
administration’s action, it seems to me 
that there are some areas of reform 
which have already been well identified 
and which could have been acted on, 
even today, without the need for exten- 
sive hearings. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to express my heartfelt concern and to 
urge the chairman and other members of 
the committee to deal with this at the 
earliest possible date. It is that im- 
portant. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. MAGUIRE). 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589. 

Mr. Speaker, in New Jersey we have 
over 500,000 people participating in the 
food stamp program. That represents 
two out of every five that are eligible 
in New Jersey. We also have administra- 
tive delays ranging up to 5 weeks. 

We are talking here about elderly per- 
sons on fixed incomes, about underpriv- 
ileged persons, and about those who have 
newly become unemployed. They desper- 
ately need the kind of assistance the 
program has given in the past. 

Under the Ford proposal, people will 
be reduced to the breaking point of what 
they can afford. For example, someone 
on an SSI basis will have to pay $45 for 
$46 of food stamps. Someone who has a 
$270 monthly adjusted income, an elderly 
couple, for example, will have to pay, in- 
stead of $64 for $84 of stamps, $81 for 
$84 of stamps. 

We cannot ask the elderly, the unem- 
ployed, and the underprivileged to bal- 
ance the budget in this critical time. We 
have to make it more possible, not less 
possible, for them to get this desperately 
needed assistance. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Forry, and all the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture for the 
diligent way in which they have ex- 
pedited this matter to make it possible to 
prevent the implementation of the regu- 
lations requiring food stamp recipients 
to pay, effective March 1, 1975, about 30 
percent of their adjusted net income for 
the food stamp allotment. ~ 

These low-income people most of 
whom cannot even meet the present in- 
flationary costs of shelter, like rent and 
fuel, or proper medical attention or child 
care, are now being asked by the Ford 
administration to pay approximately 
one-third more for the amount of 
stamps that they are receiving now. Why 
are these people being singled out to 
bear the heaviest burden of meeting our 
economic difficulties? 

I have had made in my congressional 
district an impact statement with respect 
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to the President’s tax and energy pro- 
posals for the people in my area. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a table here 
showing the impact of the President’s 
proposals on a Boston low-income fam- 
ily of four: 


Present adjusted gross income 


Expected gain in income 
1974 tax rebate 
Permanent tax cut. 
Low income payment. 


Total additions to income 
ted inflation at 8 percent... 
Additional home heating costs. 


Additional electricity costs. 
Possible increase in State and local 


Net loss for year 


income at end of. 


In this first legislative act of the new 
Congress, it seems hardly appropriate to 
impose additional and enormous hard- 
ships upon millions of low-income food 
stamp recipients at a time of uncertain 
and grave difficulties in our economy. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Fore), in response to an 
inquiry a moment ago, stated that he 
intends to conduct this year an indepth, 
full-scale review of the entire food 
stamp program. Let us support Chair- 
man FoLey and pass this legislation 
which merely delays for 1 year any ad- 
ministrative changes until the commit- 
tee’s review is completed. 

Passage of this legislation is the cou- 
rageous thing to do; it is an affirmative 
act. 

Again, I congratulate the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and the 
full committee for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor so rapidly. I feel con- 
fident that we will have an overwhelming 
vote on this matter. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1589 which will post- 
pone changes the administration wishes 
to make to increase the cost of food 
stamps. 

The food stamp program is an im- 
portant source of financial and nutri- 
tional assistance for many of our poor 
citizens, especially our elderly poor. At a 
time when we are about to rebate taxes 
to stimulate our economy, it hardly 
makes sense to restrict this program. 
We would be giving money with one hand 
and taking it away with the other. Right 
now is not the time to cut back this pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the food stamp 
program literally screams for reform. It 
is a welfare program managed by the 
USDA which has little expertise or in- 
terest in this type of program. Its costs 
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are uncontrolled, having risen from 
about $250 million in 1969 to nearly $4 
billion for the next fiscal year. It is 
widely used by others than those for 
whom it has been intended, notably 
strikers and students. 

As one who has pushed a cart through 
a supermarket checkout stand behind 
food stamp users, I am concerned with 
use and abuse of the program. It needs 
either a total overhaul, or perhaps, 
better it meeds to be absorbed into an 
overall family assistance program. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, in 1968 the 
food stamp program cost $200 million. 
In 1972 it was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 billion, and it is estimated 
that it will be $4 billion at the end of the 
coming fiscal year. That is a terrific 
growth rate. We all hear the statistics 
about how much it costs for each house- 
hold, but when one considers the cost to 
the Government of the total expenditure 
it shows it is a tremendous growth rate, 
growing from $290 million to $4 billion. 

One of our former Members, the gen- 
tlewoman from Michigan, Mrs. Martha 
Griffiths, in a report issued last year esti- 
mated that when the full impact of the 
outreach program, which advertises food 
stamps, reaches everybody who is eligi- 
ble, we will be spending $10 billion by 
fiscal 1976 just for food stamps. 

I would suggest to the Members of this 
body that we will probably have to rent 
the printing presses at the Washington 
Post in order to print more food stamps, 
because the Government printing presses 
will not be able to print them fast 
enough. 

At one time the Department of Agri- 
culture was known to be a proud Depart- 
ment, and was known for its agricultural 
and soil conservation services. These 
programs were designed to preserve our 
land for future generations so that we 
would be able to pass on to them a good, 
productive land for the future. Its 
aim was to increase the productivity of 
that land through research. Now we are 
spending 65 percent of the budget of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on wel- 
fare programs. I repeat 65 percent for 
nonproductive programs—think about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it would 
have been perfectly in order if the so- 
called reform-minded Congress had al- 
lowed this bill to come before us under 
an open rule. If it had, then I would sug- 
gest that it would have been in order for 
us to amend it so the Department of 
Agriculture would have had its name 
changed to HEW-II, because it is, after 
all, becoming each year more and more 
a welfare agency. I have no quarrel with 
those who say this may or may not have 
been the best type of reform. There may 
have been some errors. I think it is our 
responsibility as Members of the Con- 
gress to amend and correct any abuses 
that take place in the food stamp pro- 
gram, and to send such a directive to 
the administration regarding what we 
would like to do. 

I appreciate the fact that our chair- 
man has assured us we will get a chance 
at this later in the year, although I must 
admit I am somewhat skeptical as to 
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the success we may have in this so-called 
reform-minded Congress. 

It is interesting to note that we have 
an opportunity now to send a directive, 
but we are not doing it. This is the rea- 
son I am voicing an objection to this bill. 
We could save $650 million by not pass- 
ing this legislation today. 

The President sent to this Congress a 
budget yesterday, that I must admit as 
a Republican makes me sick, with a $52 
billion deficit budget proposed. If we ex- 
pand this food stamp program under its 
present rules with a large group of poor, 
including college students, we would just 
add a few more billion dollars, and it is 
going to be paid for with printing-press 
money. 

The deficit is there, and the deficit is 
expanding. I think the President and the 
Department of Agriculture should be 
commended for at least making an at- 
tempt to cut out some of these abuses. 

The Director of the Food Stamp Ad- 
ministration testified before the com- 
mittee that $110 million would be saved 
if we would deny food stamps to non- 
needy students—$110 million, as nearly 
as they could estimate. I think we should 
discriminate between the voluntary poor 
and nonvoluntary poor. Why should any 
college student be getting food stamps? 
If is so poor he has to get food stamps, 
maybe he should drop out of college for 
a semester, go to work and earn some 
money, and then go back to college. 

Expansive “hunger” programs have 


been tried throughout history and have 
always failed dismally. In England, for 
example, when the poor laws were prac- 


ticed, no one wanted to work; they all 
wanted to be on food stamps. 

This bill is inflationary. It is bad 
politics for us not to allow the admin- 
istration to try to curb the insatiable ap- 
petite of the food stamp program. It is 
making the hard-working middle-class 
Americans pay more and more for their 
food. It is making the hard-working- 
middle-income Americans pay more 
taxes. Somewhere this body has to come 
to grips with reality, stop this Alice-in- 
Wonderland economies we live under, 
and balance the budget. I think today 
would be a good place to start. If we fail 
to do so, someday people will go to the 
grocery store and it will be as bare as 
Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Republican whip, the gen- 
tleman from Tilinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, if the eco- 
nomic conditions that prevailed last fall 
were in effect today, I would be opposing 
this measure here today. The program 
is in need of reorganization, and, in fact, 
we are, preparing some amendments to 
the act ourselves. I think we ought to 
keep in mind, though, that these much- 
maligned new regulations were promul- 
gated, last September, when conditions 
were quite a bit different than what they 
are today. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
requested by the administration to try 
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to hold down their request to the 
Bureau of the Budget in preparation of 
the new budget that we just received 
yesterday with a whopping $52 billion 
deficit, and so at that time I thought it 
was well put to the administrators in 
the Department to do what they could 
administratively to help the program 
ee as it was originally designed to 

o. 

Too often when we write legislation 
here, we do it in general terms. We are 
not specific. We leave that to the admin- 
istrators, to the bureaucracy. If we do 
not like the way the administrators and 
the bureaucracy devise the rules, then we 
have the obligation in Congress to 
change those rules, as we have seen fit 
to do today. I think the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Symms) has put his finger 
on it when he says that if we make no 
changes, then several years from now 
that once $200 million program that now 
has grown to $4 billion will be $8 or $10 
billion. 

Do we want to go that far down the 
road before making some adjustments? 
That is what the game is all about. 

I say again it is a little bit inconsistent 
at a time when we have a recession and 
when we are proposing $80 payments in 
tax rebates to those who pay no taxes, 
at the very same time to revise the food 
stamp program to those who qualify as 
poor and indigent over a period of time. 

So even as the President has changed 
his mind considerably toward the 31 
points he presented to the Congress last 
August, I think we are legitimate in our 
prerogative to change our minds from 
what we thought was the best for the 
country last fall to adjust ourselves to 
February 1975. 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
those who have at least made an effort to 
bring to publie view and attention the di- 
rection in which this program is going, so 
when the Committee on Agriculture of 
this House gets organized and deals with 
this problem later on in the session, we 
can devote ourselves to 2 possible reform 
of the food stamp program so we will 
not be faced with a $10 billion expense 
in the future. 

The food stamp program has tradi- 
tionally been viewed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a “food” program rather 
than a “welfare” program. Although 
started as a modest Federal program to 
help resolve the farm surplus problems 
while raising the nutritional levels of the 
unemployed, the food stamp program has 
been changed into a welfare program 
with the most massive caseload of all 
public assistance programs. 

I believe that all Americans want to 
see the Congress provide legislation that 
provides food aid to those who are truly 
in need of help—but they do not want 
their tax dollars to be used to subsidize 
those who can pay for their own food. 
Loose Federal eligibility requirements 
and unrealistic earned income ceilings 
have turned the food stamp program into 
an income guarantee. Food stamps are 
available to fully employed members of 
the working community, to workers on 
strike and to nonneedy students. The 
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food stamp caseload nationwide has 
grown from an average of 370,000 in 1964 
to more than 14 million recipients this 
year, with annual Federal expenditures 
for the food stamp bonus value alone 
growing from $26 million in 1964 to over 
$3.7 billion this year. This does not in- 
clude the cost, in taxpayer funds, for ad- 
ministering the food stamp program, 

Expenditure problems are compounded 
and caused in part by a number of seri- 
ous Federal administrative problems. 
The growing disparity between Federal 
AFDC and food stamp laws regulations 
and procedures makes the successful 
day-to-day operation of the food stamp 
program difficult and joint AFDC-food 
stamp program improvements virtually 
impossible. Laws and policies covering 
fiscal accountability and the shipment of 
food stamp coupons are totally inade- 
quate. Food stamps are as negotiable as 
cash at the grocery store and Federal 
laxities have opened the door to ad- 
ministrative error and criminal activity. 

In Septemebr 1974 Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan of the State of California issued a 
statement which illustrates the scope 
of the food stamp problem. I would like 
to insert some of his remarks in the 
Recorp at this time: 

REMARKS Or Gov. RONALD REAGAN, 
SEPTEMBER 1974 

“Food stamps were first introduced in this 
country in 1939 as part of a continuing ef- 
fort to help dispose of large national food 
surpluses. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture was given administrative control of the 
program because of the emphasis, at that 
time, on improving the nation’s farm econ- 
omy and preventing agricultural prices from 
dropping to levels ruinous to the farmer. 

“But, by 1943, World War II had reduced 
unemployment and increased demand for 
farm commodities. So, for the next 18 years, 
USDA food assistance programs were limited 
to the direct distribution of food commodi- 
ties. In 1961, President Kennedy reinstated 
the Food Stamp program on a pilot basis and 
this, in turn, led to the enactment of the 
Federal Food Stamp Act in 1964. Again, the 
stated purpose was to make possible the 
distribution of national food surpluses 
through normal retail channels, to stimulate 
the nation’s agricultural economy and raise 
the nutritional levels of the needy. However, 
this time, far greater emphasis was placed 
on food stamps as a kind of welfare program. 

Nevertheless, the program continues to be 
administered, at the federal level, by the 
Department of Agriculture even though it 
has become just another form of public as- 
sistance. What this means is that now two 
giant bureaucracies in Washington—HEW 
and USDA—are running parallel welfare pro- 
grams. This is a source of many of the prob- 
lems which plague the overall welfare system 
in our nation today. 

Look at what has happened since the Food 
Stamp Act was enacted just a decade ago. 

The Food Stamp p: has multiplied 
from 367,000 recipients nationally in 1964 to 
more than 13 million this year. That's a 3400 
percent increase! In just 10 years! During 
the same period federal expenditures for food 
stamps have increased 8700 percent—from 
£26. million in 1964 to $2.3 billion this year. 

The percentage Increases are so staggering 
they can hardly even be comprehended. 

Focd stamp coupons are rolling off the 


presses at the rate of $20 million a day this 
year. 

And, none of this even begins to take into 
account the cost of administering the pro- 
gram at the state and county levels. In Cali- 
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fornia, this will amount to $100 million this 
year alone. 

The USDA estimates that by the middle of 
next year, 16 million Americans—one in every 
14 persons—will be using food stamps. A re- 
port prepared for use by the Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress warns that within 
three years, at the present rate of growth, 
one in every four Americans could be eligible 
to receive food stamps at least one month 
during the year. 

Certainly, by almost any standard, this 
projection far exceeds reasonable expecta- 
tions for treating “nutritional deficiencies” 
in this country. 

In fiscal year 1974-75 the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute at least $316 million in 
tax dollars to underwrite the Food Stamp 
program in California alone. This is above 
and beyond the $100 million cost of actually 
administering the program in this state. 

One out of every four Californians receiv- 
ing food stamps today can’t even qualify for 
welfare under the traditional programs. 

Why? Federal food stamp eligibility re- 
quirements are far more lax than welfare 
eligibility rules. In addition, the income ex- 
emptions a food stamp applicant can claim 
to qualify for stamps are far more liberal 
than those in the AFDC program. 

And, until food stamp rules are brought 
into line with welfare rules, the growth of 
the Food Stamp program will continue to 
multiply out of control. 

In addition, the fact that the Food Stamp 
and AFDC programs are supervised by dif- 
ferent federal agencies is an administrative 
nightmare for those in county welfare de- 
partments who must administer both. Eli- 
gibility workers must perform two lengthy, 
dissimilar and often conflicting procedures 
to determine benefit levels under both pro- 
grams. This contributes to excessively high 
error rates for food stamp cases. The differ- 
ent rules are extremely confusing and time 
consuming for welfare workers. By consoli- 
dating food stamp regulations with AFDC 
rules, the taxpayers could save as much as 
$31 million in California in administrative 
costs alone in one year. 

Federal food stamp eligibility standards 
now allow families with incomes well over 
$10,000 a year to receive food stamps, even 
though they are not on welfare, 

The Federal Government today imposes no 
minimum age requirement for food stamp 
applicants. Yet, the parents of many minors 
are fully capable of supporting their children 
and in many cases they would be more than 
willing to do so if they were only asked. 

It was very difficult to answer the irate 
father’s telephone call asking how his son 
qualified for food stamps "out in California” 
when the father made over $100,000 a year in 
his home state. 

A 17-year-old California boy, still in high 
school, recently decided he no longer wanted 
to live with his parents. Now he stays with 
friends and receives free food stamps. 

Many college students legally obtain food 
stamps simply because they live away from 
home, and because they've decided they want 
to go to school. I have no quarrel with their 
decision to get an education. It is a worthy 
goal. Our publicly financed institutions of 
higher education offer a wide range of edu- 
cational opportunities in such forms as “free” 
or low cost tuition, student loans, grants, 
scholarships and inexpensive student hous- 
ing, especially for young people from disad- 
vantaged areas. 

Nevertheless, a student’s ability to qualify 
for food stamps simply because he chooses to 
continue his education away from home 
provides him with an unfair advantage over 
the young person who, for a myriad of rea- 
sons, may not be able or wish to do so. The 
fact is, students are exempted from some 
requirements other food stamp applicants 
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must meet in order to qualify, even though 
they all have the same basic nutritional 
needs. 

Because current food stamp rules specifi- 
cally exempt students who are enrolled at 
least half time from the work registration 
and employment requirements that other 
food stamp recipients must meet in order to 
qualify, it’s easy to see why a student would 
rather rely on free food stamps than go out 
and find a part time job to help support 
himself. 

Recently, a girl studying witchcraft at a 
Southern California school was exempted 
from the food stamp work requirement be- 
cause she was attending an accredited school 
at least half time. There is no limit placed 
on the type of schooling a student may be 
receiving, even though the subject matter 
may, in no way, prepare the student to be- 
come self-supporting. 

Even though the Food Stamp program re- 
quires that students who use food stamps 
eat separately, abuses of this rule are wide- 
spread and difficult to detect. Any number 
of students share common living quarters, 
and if each student merely puts his groceries 
on a separate shelf, or says he does, he can 
legally obtain food stamps as an individual 
household. This, in fact, enables students in 
common living arrangements to multiply 
their food stamp resources at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. In this way, a group of six students 
living together, for example, could obtain 
a total of $276 in free food stamps each 
month. Welfare officials are aware that this 
practice is common among students. But, 
because it is so widespread, it is almost im- 
possible to control. 

Because of the incredible laxity in federal 
food stamp requirements, some student 
groups have taken it upon themselves to 
publish step-by-step guides for qualifying 
for food stamps. One such publication pro- 
vides students with “helpful hints” for tak- 
ing advantage of food stamp loopholes. It 
suggests that those “willing to encourage in 
a bit of financial legerdemain” and who are 
living with other persons can increase their 
food stamp bonuses by claiming to pay a 
disproportionately high share of the rent and 
utilities. Another student publication recent- 
ly explained how a student could get a “de- 
cent” social worker. The same publication 
said “Food stamps are a game and few 
county welfare workers play it to win, so give 
yourself the benefit of a situation even at 
stretching the truth just a little.” 

Students, traditionally, have been ex- 
pected to make an honest, maximum effort to 
help pay those expenses associated with get- 
ting an education. However, current food 
stamp rules not only favor the student over 
other young people who must work to sup- 
port themselves, but even worse, the rules 
have become a disincentive to work for those 
students who could otherwise benefit from a 
part-time job to help meet their expenses. 

Another disconcerting aspect of the Food 
Stamp program relates to strikers. Strikers 
are allowed to qualify for food stamps for 
the first full month of the strike eyen 
though they may have as much as $1,500 in 
readily available savings. Like welfare, the 
availability of food stamps to strikers forces 
government to abandon the neutral role it 
should play in labor-management disputes. 

In addition, a food stamp recipient may 
not be required to accept a job if it involves 
joining a union even though there may be 
many jobs available. 

In one county, a man who is a fully 
qualified plumber is not working because 
he owes back dues to his union. Because 
he has refused to rejoin the union, he is 
receiving $150 in food stamps each month 
for which he must pay only $28. 

Food stamp regulations, unlike AFDC 
rules, do not prohibit a person from trans- 
ferring cash or personal property to another 
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individual in order to become eligible for 
food stamps. Eligibility workers are required 
to certify persons even though they may 
have transferred property in order to 
qualify. 

Another glaring loophole in the Food 
Stamp program enabled a young man to 
meet the federal work requirements for food 
stamps by declaring he was a full-time gold 
prospector. 

County welfare officiais have reason to be- 
lieve that a number of individuals roam back 
and forth across the Oregon-California border 
and, in so doing, claim to “maintain” resi- 
dence in both states. These individuals get 
food stamps in both states. 

Here are some other instances of the same 
types of abuse. 

In 1971, an astute county worker became 
suspicious of a man and woman who were 
applying for food stamps. Subsequent in- 
vestigations showed that the couple had re- 
ceived AFDC and food stamp benefits in at 
least four states including eighteen California 
counties, 

Currently under investigation is the case 
of a farm labor contractor who travels within 
four western states including California. In 
addition to his contractor’s fees, welfare of- 
ficials have reason to believe he also has been 
receiving unemployment insurance, AFDC 
and food stamp benefits in each state. 

While it is both difficult and costly to track 
down these kinds of abuses, we believe that 
implementation of an Earnings Clearance 
System like the one we've established in 
California to detect welfare fraud would help 
greatly in uncovering instances of food stamp 
fraud. While it could not detect unemployed 
food stamp cheaters—since the Earnings 
Clearance process checks earnings claimed by 
applicants for assistance against earnings re- 
ported by thelr employers—the system could 
nevertheless help to track down salaried per- 
sons wrongfully obtaining food stamps. 

Although the Federal Government expects 
the states and the counties to take strong 
measures to recover food stamp losses, the 
entire cost of doing so must be borne by state 
and county governments. However, any 
amounts which are recovered must be turned 
over to the Federal Government. With incen- 
tives like that it’s a wonder any losses are 
recovered! Public Law 93-347, which was en- 
acted by the Congress this past July, may 
provide authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay 50 percent of the cost of in- 
vestigations and prosecutions. However, if the 
Federal Government is really serious about 
recovering losses in the Food Stamp program, 
it should pay the entire cost. 

Food stamp recipients currently use a so- 
called identification card to identify them- 
selves when they pick up their food stamps. 
The problem is, the identification card doesn’t 
even include a personal photo. This makes 
it much easier for those who have illegally 
obtained such a card through forgery, theft 
or other means, to obtain food stamps. This 
report recommends that all food stamps re- 
cipients present a laminated photo-identi- 
fication card when obtaining food stamp 
coupons. 

Occasionally, a county employee is caught 
manipulating the Food Stamp program for 
personal gain. In some cases, county workers 
have been prosecuted for setting up “dummy” 
cases in order to obtain food stamps for 
themselves. Recently, the Federal Govern- 
ment demanded repayment by a county of 
over $35,000 which allegedly was embezzled 
by an employee. In another case, a county 
worker was able to obtain more than $12,000 
by forging food stamp forms and using them 
to purchase food stamps. Fortunately, em- 
bezzlement represents only a small portion 
of food stamp related crimes. Nevertheless, 
it helps illustrate the difficulties which ac- 
company the Food Stamp identification 
process. 
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All of the abuses which have been cited 
above could be eliminated if there were a 
genuine commitment to reform the Food 
Stamp program on the part of the Congress 
and those federal officials who oversee the 
program. 

There is one other major concern that 
every responsible citizen must now face. We 
all know that food prices have been rising 
at an alarming rate—considerably higher 
than the overall rate of inflation pressing 
upon us all. Does it make any sense at all 
to attempt to treat this problem, along with 
the nutritional needs of the country by rely- 
ing increasingly on a badly administered 
program that has its origins—and now bases 
its entire reason for being—on the assump- 
tion of the necessity to distribute food sur- 
pluses that no longer exist and probably 
never will again? 

To stick our heads in the sand and rely 
on this program as now constituted, stub- 
bornly assuming the existence of large food 
surpluses, can lead only to further aggrava- 
tion of the already out-of-phase agricultural 
economy. We must face the fact that this 
administrative monstrosity is possibly, and 
probably, a prime contributor to the infia- 
tion rampant in the general food economy. 

The Food Stamp program has become a 
national scandal. Like many aspects of the 
welfare system in a number of states, it has 
gotten completely out of control all across 
the nation. 

It needs far more attention than it is now 
receiving if the public is to understand just 
how serious its implications are for the fu- 
ture. Anyone who takes the time to look at 
the Food Stamp program dispassionately will 
realize that it needs a drastic overhaul. Two 
separate bureaucracies running welfare pro- 
grams—one of which is food stamps—is sim- 
ply one bureaucracy too many. The Congress 
has delegated to HEW federal responsibility 
for welfare. And, that is clearly where the 
Food Stamp program belongs. 


Clearly, the food stamp program re- 
quires reform if we are going to be fair 
to those who have a real need for assist- 
ance in order to eat properly and to the 
taxpayers who have a real need to know 
that their dollars are in fact going to 
be used for such legitimate purposes. 
Some of the basic reforms that are re- 
quired were outlined in an article by 
Jodie T. Allen which appeared on the 
editorial page of the Washington Post 
on February 1. Mr. Allen rather effec- 
tively outlines some of the shortcomings 
of the current food stamp program, and 
offers suggestions as to possible reforms 
designed to rectify these shortcomings, 
While I may not agree with all the spe- 
cifics of his recommendations, I do agree 
with the basic thrust of this argument 
that the present program is fraught with 
inequities as well as loose administration, 
and that the solution involves tying ben- 
efits more closely with actual need and 
administrative reforms designed to more 
effectively weed out those who should not 
be receiving food stamps. I would like to 
insert in the Recorp this article at this 
point: 

REFORMING THE Foop STAMP PROGRAM 
(By Jodie T. Allen) 

Unless some “cooling-off” period is in- 
voked, it appears likely that congressional 
response to the administration's ill-conceived 
proposal to raise the price of food stamps for 
most recipients may have the effect of freez- 
ing into law some of the worst features of 
the current program. 

Under the administration’s proposal, a 
family would be required to pay 30 per cent 
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of its income, the maximum level allowable 
under current law, to receive its full coupon 
allotment. The proposal is open to criticism 
on grounds that it would lower income 
limits for food stamp eligibility, reduce net 
benefits for people who are eligible and dis- 
courage participation by those whose benefits 
no longer exceeded the attendant costs in 
time and inconyenience. In reaction to this 
proposal, concerned members of Congress are 
threatening to rush through legislation pro- 
hibiting any changes in the current program 
other than the automatic cost of living in- 
creases already legislated. 

What is missing in this storm of protest 
is recognition of the fact that the current 
food stamp program is far from a model of 
equity. The food stamp program emerged in 
the 1960s as the hybrid offspring of a welfare 
program and a farm support program. In its 
early years emphasis was placed on ensuring 
that participants increased their food pur- 
chases. Families were required to purchase 
stamps at a price reflecting the average 
proportion of income which they would have 
spent on food in the absence of the program. 
Purchase requirements thus tended to be rel- 
atively high for large and for very low income 
families who had, of necessity, to allocate 
large proportions of their total incomes for 
food. 

Despite major improvements instituted in 
1971, the current benefit schedule is hardly 
a model of fairness. Equity would suggest 
that larger families, having greater needs for 
other items, should—whatever their income 
level—pay a lower (or at least no larger pro- 
portion) of their income for food bonuses 
than smaller families with the same income. 
Under current regulations, the opposite is 
true. Indeed, the nominal purchase require- 
ments for most families of four or more are 
already close or equal to the proposed 30 
per cent of income, while those for individ- 
uals rarely exceed 20 per cent. In any case, 
the sharp variation in the purchase require- 
ment rates both across family sizes and with- 
in family size by income class are hard to 
defend on any grounds. For example, why 
should a family of 6 pay 27 per cent of its 
income for food stamps on a $100 monthly 
income, 29 per cent at $200 and only 26 per 
cent at $630 of monthly income? 

Equally inequitable is the provision in 
food stamp regulations which requires auto- 
matic food stamp eligibility for public as- 
sistance recipients. In many states, the law 
allows families to retain welfare and related 
medical and social service benefits at income 
levels considerably above the food stamp ell- 
gibility cut-offs for nonpublic assistance 
recipients. For example, a family of four on 
welfare, with $6,200 of income, may receive 
at least $280 a year in food bonuses, while a 
comparable non-welfare family would receive 
none. 

But the impact of these inequities is almost 
eclipsed by a well-intentioned “loophole” in 
food stamp regulations—the “itemized de- 
duction.” Since (1) families are required to 
purchase their stamps, and (2) other income 
maintenance programs designed to protect 
families against loss of purchasing power as 
the result of illness, incapacity, disaster or 
unemployment are inadequate for many fam- 
ilies, the result is that the food stamp pro- 
gram has been led to broaden the number 
of deductions which may be claimed in de- 
termining how much income is to be counted 
in setting purchase requirements. Current 
regulations allow the following types of ex- 
penditure to be deducted in computing 
countable income for determining such pur- 
chase requirements: income and payroll 
taxes, union dues and mandatory retirement 
payments; medical expenses if these exceed 
$10 a month; child care expenses; tuition 
and mandatory educational fees, including 
private school tuition; support and alimony 
payments; unusual expenses arising from dis- 
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asters or casualty losses, even if these are 
ultimately reimbursable through insurance; 
shelter costs including utilities and mortgage 
payments in excess of 30 per cent of in- 
come ajter all other allowable deductions 
have been made. 

The effect of allowing these deductions is 
to increase greatly the inequity of the over- 
all distribution of food stamp benefits. Far 
from assisting the very “poorest of the poor,” 
itemized deductions redound primarily to the 
advantage of the relatively well-off partic- 
ipants for the simple reason that only such 
families can afford to purchase very much 
of the deductible items. Thus, among par- 
ticipating families of four, those with less 
than $100 of monthly income claim less than 
$15 in deductions per month on the average, 
while those with over $600 of monthly in- 
come claim deductions of over $225. A sim- 
flarly regressive pattern is observed in the 
distribution of deductions by family size at 
any income level. For example, single person 
households with $350 of income claim de- 
ductions of over $250, while families of eight 
with identical income but presumably far 
greater needs are able to claim only $40 and, 
as a result, must pay over $60 more for their 
food stamps. So extensive are claimed deduc- 
tions among participants at the higher in- 
come levels that survey data indicate that 
the effective purchase requirement rate is 
only 14 per cent of income on the average 
for all participants with incomes above $600 
a month and less than 5 per cent of income 
for small families with such income. Thus, 
as in the personal income tax system, deduc- 
tions are worth more to the “rich” than to 
the poor. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the equity and efficiency of the itemized 
deduction as a method for promoting food 
stamp participation. Essentially, an item- 
ized deduction amounts to a subsidy of cer- 
tain forms of consumption since, if the ex- 
penditure were not made, the income spent 
on it would increase the purchase require- 
ment. While most of the deductible expenses 
allowed by the food stamp program may be 
deemed worthy of public support, it is not 
clear that the task of subsidizing them 
should be undertaken as part of a food sup- 
port program, particularly since the net ef- 
fect is to channel additional income to the 
less needy of program recipients. In short, 
one such transfer program should not at- 
tempt to remedy the defects of all the others. 

However bad the administration’s current 
proposal for change, freezing the current 
host of inadequacies and inequities into law 
does not seem a very helpful response—espe- 
cially since simple alternatives for reform are 
available. 

A reform system might look like this. Each 
family would, as now, be entitled to pur- 
chase an allotment of food stamps the value 
of which would increase with family size. 
The cost of the stamps would be computed as 
a constant per cent of income in excess of 
& standard deduction, perhaps adjusted only 
for family size. The costly, inequitable and 
difficult-to-administer itemized deductions 
would be eliminated. In their place, the 
standard deduction would prevent food stamp 
costs from claiming unacceptably high pro- 
portions of income among the lowest income 
and large families. Together these changes 
would produce a distribution of benefits that 
is equitable. At any given income level, the 
purchase requirements would decline as a 
proportion of income as family size increases; 
fcr any given family size, purchase require- 
ments would decline as a proportion of in- 
come as income decreases. 

The determination of the appropriate level 
for the purchase requirement rate and the 
standard deduction requires further analysis 
of the current and potential distribution of 
food stamp benefits. In the meantime, it 
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would seem wise for both the administration 
and the Congress to hold fire in the hopes 
that what will emerge will be a true reform 
which will at once increase net benefits to 
the neediest families, curtail program abuses, 
simplify program administration, and thus 
complete the transformation of the food 
stamp program into the only truly equitable 
and universal income maintenance program 
currently operating in the U.S. 


I intend to introduce legislation soon 
which will activate the following seven 
reforms: 

The Federal Food Stamp Act of 1964 
should be amended to: 

First. Establish a food purchase limit 
which realistically approximates the 
amount low-income families should 
spend on food rather than the present 
arbitrary maximum 30-percent level; 

Second. Establish food stamp benefit 
increase levels which account for wage 
and other cost-of-living increases which 
are based in part on food prices; 

Third. Exclude strikers from food 
stamp program participation, unless a 
given striker would have been eligible 
for program participation if he were not 
on strike; 

Fourth. Remove special provisions 
which totally exempt students from hav- 
ing to register for and accept any suit- 
able employment; 

Fifth. Transfer administrative respon- 
sibility for the food stamp program from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; 

Sixth. Conform assistance household 
food stamp eligibility criteria and AFDC 
eligibility criteria, and institute sim- 
plified food stamp benefit computations; 
and 

Seventh. Insure that the cost of in- 
vestigations, prosecutions, collections of 
Federal funds and related activities will 
be borne entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There are, however, a number of ad- 
ministrative steps that the Department 
of Agriculture should seriously consider 
taking that are listed below: 

First. Remove the prohibition against 
referring food stamp recipients to union- 
related jobs, and impose more realistic 
requirements for persons who are self- 
employed; 

Second. Prohibit food stamp program 
participation by any person who deliber- 
ately transfers personal property for the 
purpose of attempting to qualify for 
benefits; 

Third, Provide eligibility workers with 
precise guidelines for verifying the pur- 
ported number of separate economic 
units sharing the same housing quarters: 

Fourth. Set a reasonable minimum age 
limit for food stamp program applicants; 

Fifth. Allow routine contact with par- 
ents of all questionably emancipated mi- 
nors and students who are not fully capa- 
ble of self-support; 

Sixth. Require a crosscheck between fi- 
nancial aids and food stamp offices; 

Seventh. Revise the Federal cash de- 
posit system so that the Federal Reserve 
will send immediate confirmations of de- 
posits both to the sales agent and to the 
State or county; 

Eighth. Insure that the State and/or 
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the counties receive copies of the “Ad- 
vice of Shipment” form from USDA 
when coupons are shipped to and re- 
ceived by food stamps sales agents; 

Ninth. Inform the State and/or coun- 
ties each time an agent’s monthly cou- 
pon order is adjusted regardless of 
whether the change is at the agent’s re- 
quest or at USDA discretion; 

Tenth. Centrally compute the adjust- 
ment that should be made to each 
agent’s monthly coupon order and ap- 
propriately notify both the agent and 
the State and/or counties each time 
there is a change in food stamp coupon 
allotment tables; 

Eleventh. Assure that armored car de- 
liveries are made only to persons au- 
thorized by the sales agent to sign a 
receipt acknowledging the shipment; 

Twelfth. Provide the State or counties 
with the results of the USDA monthly 
reconciliation of central records; 

Thirteenth. Reopen negotiations—and 
amend Federal law if mnecessary—in 
order to eliminate the unreasonable con- 
ditions under which, and only under 
which, the U.S. Postal Service will agree 
to continue as a food stamp sales agent; 

Fourteenth. Allow repayments for 
prior month food stamp over-issuances 
to be made in food stamp coupons as 
well as cash; and 

Fifteenth. Replace food stamp cou- 
pons with food stamp warrants which 
would bear the recipients name, address, 
and case number; require a counter sig- 
nature at the time of use; and be ne- 
gotiable at authorized markets only 
when presented with the matching 
photo-identification card. 

I am very pleased that, in fact, USDA 
has begun some of the above actions 
which they anticipate will save $110 mil- 
lion by enforcement of a quality con- 
trol program, elimination of non-needy 
college students and improvements in 
the work registration program. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, we have under consider- 
ation a highly significant, far-reaching 
proposal, postponing for 1 year the in- 
creased cost of food stamps. 

The administration, in an endeavor to 
save $650 million, has proposed as part of 
the 1975 budget to increase the price of 
food stamps. But enactment of this pro- 
posal would impact those persons who 
can least afford such an increase in their 
cost of living—the elderly and those on 
fixed incomes. 

The administration contends that the 
cost of food stamps should be assessed at 
30 percent of a household’s income. If 
this proposal is carried out it is estimated 
that about 15 percent of those 17 million 
persons now using the stamps would be 
forced, of economic necessity, to drop 
from the program. This equates to some 
2.5 million people without the necessary 
means to purchase adequate food sup- 
plies. 

At a time when inflationary pressures 
are so great and the economy is so bleak, 
it would be unconscionable to further 
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deprive the 15 million needy who benefit 
from the food stamp program. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to support H.R. 1589, amend- 
ing the Food Stamp Act of 1964 by post- 
poning the effective date of the proposed 
price increase and stipulating that pres- 
ent rates will be maintained through 
1975. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Ms. ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589 because it is impor- 
tant that this Congress reiterate its com- 
mitment to assure hungry people in this 
country the means with which to pur- 
chase a nutritionally adequate diet. Four 
years ago, this body amended the Food 
Stamp Act in order to expand and im- 
prove the food stamp program. Perhaps 
the most important Food Stamp Act 
amendment passed at that time was the 
requirement that low-income house- 
holds be provided the opportunity to pur- 
chase a nutritionally adequate diet. 
Paralleling that requirement, and equal- 
ly important, was the amending of 
section 7(b) of the act: Instead of re- 
quiring needy households to pay the 
equivalent of their normal expenditure 
for food for their food stamp allotments, 
section 7(b) was amended to provide that 
needy households pay only the equiva- 
lent of a reasonable investment for their 
food stamp allotments, which will allow 
a household to purchase its complete nu- 
tritional needs through the assistance 
provided by the food stamp program. The 
maximum charge, of course, could not be 
more than 30 percent; 7(b) still contains 
this requirement. 

Prior to the amending of section 7(b), 
many food stamp households did not par- 
ticipate in the food stamp program due 
to the high purchase price for stamps. 
The 1971 amendment, gearing the pur- 
chase price to a reasonable investment, 
was intended to solve that problem. The 
Agriculture Department has decided to 
ignore the legislative intent behind the 
7(b) amendment and has promulgated 
regulations that will require most food 
stamp households to pay 30 percent of 
their net income for their food stamps, as 
of March 1, 1975. Such regulations thus 
violate the plain requirement of section 
1b). 

The administration’s plan to raise the 
cost of food stamps for the poor, elderly, 
blind, and disabled would defy reason 
even in better times, but in the current 
economic situation such a proposal both 
boggles the mind and affronts the sense 
of decency of the American people. 

In my home State of New York, there 
are approximately 800,000 participants 
in the food stamp program. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s “Food Profiles” in- 
dicate that about 95 percent of these 
recipients will be charged substantially 
more under the new regulations. The ay- 
erage increase in the price of food stamps 
for low-income New Yorkers will be $100 
per household annually. It will take its 
severest toll on those in one- and two- 
person households, most of whom are 
elderly and already suffering from the 


soaring costs of housing, health care, 
and other necessities. According to esti- 
mates by the Community Nutrition In- 
stitute, most single low-income persons 
in the food stamp program would face 
increases of 35 to 100 percent in the cost 
of their food stamps, and for some, the 
increase would be as much as 800 per- 
cent. 

In New York, most households par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program 
are now paying between 20 and 28 per- 
cent of their income for food stamps. 
With the regulations raising the cost to 
30 percent of household income, the poor 
of New York would be burdened with an 
additional $40 million in food costs to 
those who are least able to cope with 
the current inflation. 

Moreover, many persons now receiving 
food stamps will be effectively eliminated 
from the program. The modification in 
the regulations to require a minimum 
benefit of $1 is not only unlawful; it is 
a sham and a disgrace. What it means 
is that single persons with monthly in- 
comes of $154 to $194, although not 
technically eliminated from food stamp 
eligibility, will be required to pay $45 
for $46 in food stamps. It is audacious 
for the Department of Agriculture to sug- 
gest that this $1 is in any sense a bene- 
fit, particularly in view of the difficul- 
ties involved in obtaining food stamps 
because of the many administrative fail- 
ures of the program. 

We are in a severe recession; poor 
families are suffering greatest from our 
rampant inflation; the number of un- 
employed grows daily. We should be ex- 
panding the food stamp program, not re- 
stricting it. Even now the program is not 
reaching many people who need the 
benefits it was intended to provide. But 
instead of mitigating the problems of 
our poor and low-income citizens, the 
administration is seeking to exacerbate 
them. 

Over 4,300 comments were submitted 
in response to these regulations, in al- 
most unanimous opposition to the pro- 
posed price increases. But the adminis- 
tration has ignored our comments, and 
while asking us to give General Thieu 
$300 million to prop up his dictatorship 
in South Vietnam, is proposing to take 
$325 million from the poor and the el- 
derly in a 4-month period. This cannot 
be tolerated. 

The response to the administration's 
proposal from my constituents has been 
one of shock and outrage. Both here in 
Washington and in my New York dis- 
trict offices, I have received innumera- 
ble letters, telephone calls, and visits 
from citizens expressing disbelief and 
anger that, at a time when food prices 
are continuing to escalate, when there 
are also greatly increased costs for such 
essentials as housing, clothing, and med- 
ical care, when the unemployment prob- 
lem is growing increasingly severe, the 
administration would seek to oppress 
even further those least able to bear the 
burdens of recession and inflation. 

The poor and the elderly are asking 
what justification there can be for mak- 
ing it more difficult for them to provide 
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themselves and their families with ade- 
quate nutrition. I think the answer is 
clear that there is no justification. If we 
examine what little action the adminis- 
tration has proposed to deal with the 
current economic crisis, we can see that 
not only is there no coherent policy, but 
there is also absolute insensitivity to the 
effects of the economic situation on our 
poorest citizens. At the same time the 
administration is asking the poor and 
the elderly to pay more for food stamps, 
the President is proposing a tax rebate 
for our more unfortunate citizens. The 
President's proposed tax on oil imports 
will send home heating bills skyrocketing 
and increase prices of numerous other 
commodities, including fertilizers and 
agricultural products. The administra- 
tion proposes that the poor, who can 
least sustain such an economic crunch, 
will have several hundred dollars a year 
taken away from them, Yet others will 
have those same amounts returned to 
them, in the form of tax rebates, to bol- 
ster our recessionary economy. Where is 
the rationale or equity in these pro- 
posals? 

The purpose of H.R. 1589, the bill be- 
fore us, is to prohibit the Agriculture 
Department from implementing these 
unlawful regulations. This bill will freeze 
food stamp purchase prices for this year 
at the rates that become effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, that is to say, that purchase 
prices cannot be any higher than those in 
effect on January 1. Of course, this will 
not prohibit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from raising coupon allotments and 
eligibility limits during this year. In fact, 
the Secretary is required to raise those 
standards on July 1 of this year to re- 
flect the increased costs of food. How- 
ever, under this bill, it is clear that food 
stamp purchase prices cannot be set at 
30 percent of net income. The law is al- 
ready clear on this point. This bill is 
necessary, however, to prevent Agricul- 
ture from ignoring the statutory man- 
date of 7(b) of the Food Stamp Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the chairman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr, Dominick V. DANIELS). 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, the attention of the Nation will 
be focused today on the action taken by 
this House to prevent a major injustice 
from being committed against the poor 
and the elderly of this Nation who de- 
pend upon food stamps to stretch out 
their modest incomes. 

In the name of fiscal prudence, Presi- 
dent Ford has proposed an across-the- 
board increase in the price of food 
stamps. Commencing on March 1, all 
food stamp recipients would be required 
to pay a flat 30 percent of their net in- 
come toward their food stamp allotment 
—the maximum permissible under the 
1964 Food Stamp Act. This proposed reg- 
ulation would result in a net savings to 
the Government of $650 million, accord- 
ing to administration officials. 

Public reaction to this proposal could 
hardly be classified as one of passive ac- 
ceptance. Indeed, if the amount and tone 
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of the correspondence I have received 
from my own constituents on this issue 
is similar to that being received by my 
colleagues, the public reaction could only 
be classified as a veritable flood of 
protest. 

The food stamp program now bene- 
fits 17 million Americans at a cost to 
the Government of $4 billion a year. The 
number of recipients has risen by 5 mil- 
lion and the cost by $1.5 billion in the 
last year and a half. 

The proposed food stamp price in- 
creases would directly affect 95 percent 
of recipients currently participating in 
the program. Hardest hit would be one- 
and two-person households, which com- 
prise approximately 20 percent of total 
participation. More than half of these 
are elderly citizens. 

For most single persons, the boost in 
the cost of food stamps would be be- 
tween 35 and 100 percent from the 
amount they are now paying. For some, 
the increase would be 800 percent. It is 
estimated that these proposed increases 
will result in 10 percent of the total food 
stamp participants dropping out of the 
program altogether. 

As an example, a person living alone 
with a net income of $154 per month 
who currently pays $33 for $46 worth of 
food stamps would have to pay $45 for 
$46 worth of stamps under the new 
proposal. Thus, every one-person house- 
hold with a monthly income of $154 or 
more would be dropped from the pro- 
gram. 

Two small groups who would not be 
affected by the proposed food stamp 
price increases would be those who cur- 
rently pay nothing for the stamps—only 
about 4 percent of those in the pro- 
gram—and those who are currently pay- 
ing the full 30 percent of food stamp 
values. Families paying the full amount 
constitute less than 1 percent of all those 
receiving food stamps. 

Sylvia Porter, noted economic colum- 
nist and occasional spokesman for the 
administration’s ill-fated WIN program, 
has herself classified the proposal as 
“madness.” In a recent syndicated col- 
umn, she noted that— 

Should the proposal be permitted to be- 
come effective, it would represent one of the 
biggest cutbacks in public assistance bene- 
fits in our history. Even persons living be- 
low the poverty line (currently an income 
of $194 a month) would have no incentive 
to try to get food stamps. 


The New York Times also contained a 
recent article on the increasing use of 
food stamps by the unemployed. For the 
first time, most food stamp recipients 
are coming from the work force—those 
who earn low salaries or who have re- 
cently lost their jobs and are collecting 
unemployment insurance. 

It is important to remember that eli- 
gibility for the stamps is determined by 
a formula that includes income, family 
size, and source of income. The increase 
in unemployed persons using the stamps 
has resulted from the increase in the 
unemployed, not from any change of re- 
quirements under the stamp program. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal to increase 
the cost of food stamps to the poor, the 
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elderly, and the unemployed could not 
come at a worse time in our economic 
history. With inflation still raging out 
of control, lower income level Americans 
are compelled to pay rapidly increasing 
prices for basic necessities—food, heat, 
light, and clothing. At the same time, a 
deepening recession has resulted in 644 
million Americans being out of work. 
To cut back a public assistance program 
designed to provide basic nutritional 
needs for these people would be an un- 
conscionable act. These people are al- 
ready bearing too great a burden; this 
heartless proposal to increase the cost of 
their basic food needs would push many 
of these Americans over the edge of de- 
spair. 

Mr. Speaker, can we, in good con- 
science, ignore the plight of these fellow 
Americans? Can we blithely abidicate 
our responsibility to the less fortunate? 
Can we even dare to consider spending 
a single additional dollar on less com- 
pelling programs? I think not. 

Mr. Speaker, this 94th Congress must 
confront major national challenges, and 
the actions that we take may well shape 
the future economic, political, and social 
destiny of this Nation. Additionally, this 
Congress must act as the conscience of 
American society in these challenging 
times. A concern for equity and basic 
human compassion must accompany our 
efforts to restore balance to the national 
economy. 

The action we take today will signal 
our intentions to the American people. 
This signal must underscore a sense of 
responsibility to those Americans who 
have the least capability to cope with 
the rapidly rising cost of living. Those 
of us who have more comfortable income 
levels can make accommodations to these 
new economic realities; Americans less 
fortunate than us will be forced to make 
sacrifices that you and I would not make 
without loud cries of protest. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 1589, the legisla- 
tion that is before us today. It is a 
mechanism to buy additional time while 
we review the food stamp program. Let 
us send out a ray of hope to 17 million 
Americans today—a message that the 
94th Congress has not forgotten them. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. WEAVER). 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this bill, H.R. 1589, a 
bill which will stop the administration’s 
order to increase the cost of food stamps. 
I have been sent from my district in Ore- 
gon petitions signed by over 1,700 senior 
citizens which protest this tax—for a tax 
it is—on those whose livelihoods are 
most diminished by the sharp rise in food 
prices. 

For all costs have risen sharply: Heat- 
ing fuel, rents, and other essentials as 
well as food. I have been told by elderly 
people in Oregon that they must choose 
between enough food or enough medicine 
or enough warmth in their homes. The 
administration, budget-minded when it 
comes to help for these people, but ex- 
travagant when it comes to military pro- 
grams, will force these choices to be 
diminished further. 
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I was elected to carry the protest to 
this House. I am gratified that my first 
vote on passage of a bill is cast to prevent 
further reductions in the livelihood of 
those who have been hurt the most. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce my support for H.R. 
1589, which amends the Food Stamp 
Act to forbid the Department of Agri- 
culture to charge a poor household par- 
ticipating in the program more for its 
stamps than that household was paying 
on January 1, 1975; and reduces the 
plight of supplemental security income 
recipients by granting them eligibility 
for participation even though their 
state of residence has opted for the 
“cash-out” provision. 

Mr. Chairman, words can hardly de- 
scribe my indignation and shock when I 
learned of the administration’s proposal 
to balance its budget by requiring the 
poorest of the poor to contribute a flat 
30 percent of their incomes toward their 
food stamp allowances. The net result of 
this proposal is to further penalize those 
in our country whose existence, due to 
ill-advised budgetary priorities has dur- 
ing these last years grown steadily more 
intolerable. 

President Ford's proposal to help re- 
duce Government spending by requiring 
food stamp recipients to pay “slightly 
more” for their benefits is simply cruel. 
Cruel, because the increase, considered 
slight by the administration, will result 
in an average 30-percent increase in food 
budget costs without resulting in a cor- 
responding increment in the quantity or 
quality of food being made available to 
recipients. 

The food stamp program presently aids 
about 17 million persons throughout the 
Nation. In New York State there are ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 persons participat- 
ing. If the administration’s proposal to 
increase contribution levels is permitted 
to go into effect, 95 percent of these in- 
dividuals will have to increase their level 
of payments without receiving any added 
benefits, and as many as 10 percent could 
be entirely eliminated from participation. 

The new requirements would fall with 
particular harshness on one- and two- 
person households. Twenty-five percent 
of all food stamp recipients live in such 
households, including a large percentage 
of the elderly. They would be subject to 
an increase of 35 to 100 percent in the 
cost of their food stamps. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture nutritionists esti- 
mate that as a result about half of such 
individuals would be forced out of the 
program, thereby “saving” the Govern- 
ment $325-$335 million. 

Large families would also be penalized. 
For them, the monthly investment in 
food stamps already represents a cruel 
choice between food and such other ne- 
cessities as shelter and clothing. By rais- 
ing the percentage necessary for partic- 
ipation, the administration would force 
such families to pay more of their lim- 
ited income for a nutritionally inadequate 
diet—or withdraw from the program. In 
either case, children of poverty living in 
such households will be barred from at- 
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taining their physical and mental poten- 
tials because of nutritional deficiencies. 
I find it incredible that such policies and 
choices are even thought of, never mind 
being proposed for implementation in 
this country. 

In addition, the administration’s ap- 
proach lacks economic commonsense. 
Statistics indicate that the proposed in- 
crease in food stamp contribution pay- 
ments would remove between $632 and 
$958 million from the Nation’s economy. 
The loss to New York will be either $50 
million—if all participants despite cost 
increases continue to remain in the pro- 
gram; or over $65 million if the expected 
10 percent drop out because they find it 
impossible to contribute a third of their 
income and go through lengthy bureau- 
cratic procedures to secure an average of 
$1 monthly food stamp bonus. 

I am very pleased to see, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Congress is demonstrating its 
sense of priorities by speedy action to de- 
rail this ineredible proposal. Actually, 
what we are doing here today is less than 
enough because even if the provisions of 
this bill are accepted, the poor will still 
contribute a disproportionate amount of 
their income—up to 25 percent as com- 
pared to a 19-percent national average— 
for food. But at least they will be af- 
forded some protection during these 
times of grave economic difficulties. 

It is my hope that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will overwhelm- 
ingly support this measure. I further 
hope that Congress, after enacting this 
legislation, will proceed rapidly to over- 
haul our domestic priorities and food 
programs to reflect the true needs of this 
Nation. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MCHUGH). 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, I also rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. FOLEY, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
seconds to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RICHMOND). 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to fully support the passage of this im- 
portant legislation. The impact of a 
cutback in the food stamp program in 
my State would be disastrous. In New 
York City alone there are 800,000 food 
stamp recipients who are already fac- 
ing severe nutritional problems and ris- 
ing food prices. I cannot understand how 
that situation could be improved by re- 
quiring each New York household to pay 
an additional $100 dollars every year. 

Equally important, is the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture’s 30-percent 
regulation is contrary to the congres- 
sional intent of the original food stamp 
legislation. Section 7(b) of the existing 
legislation provided that the purchase 
price for food stamps represent a “rea- 
sonable investment” for the household 
with 30 percent being the outside 
maximum. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
ignored the reasonable investment cri- 
teria and has established a 30-percent net 
income price solely to effect a reduction 
in Federal spending. 

The original food stamp legislation 
passed this House, because the American 
people decided that we could no longer 
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tolerate hunger in our country. I urge the 
passage of this legislation to reaffirm 
to the American people that the Con- 
gress is still committed to that goal. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO). 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion considered today to freeze the food 
stamp costs at the January 1 level is es- 
sential to prevent USDA’s inflationary 
and inequitable food stamp cost increase 
proposals, and I support the Agriculture 
Committee bill wholeheartedly. 

USDA’s change in food stamp regula- 
tions would require the most vulnerable 
among us—the aged poor, blind, and dis- 
abled—to bear the brunt of the increase 
in cost. 

If all 521,000 food stamp participants 
in New Jersey would remain in the pro- 
gram in spite of the USDA proposed reg- 
ulations, more than $20 million in spend- 
ing power would be lost and the State’s 
economy would necessarily suffer. 

If 10 percent of New Jerseyans in the 
program were to drop out, the total 
monetary loss would amount to about 
$32 million. 

New Jersey’s average monthly supple- 
mental security income payment to the 
needy aged, blind, and disabled is $182. 
Assuming no deductions, they now pay 
$36 for $46 worth of food stamps. Under 
USDA's new regulations, New Jersey gov- 
ernment officials have calculated that 
participants would be paying $54 for the 
same $46 worth of food stamps. 

The total impact of the USDA regula- 
tions would be even greater in succeed- 
ing years, as more persons who would 
otherwise have applied for food stamps 
because of rising food costs and growing 
unemployment are instead deterred from 
the program by the higher food stamp 
prices being charged. 

In conjunction with consideration of 
H.R. 1589, I today introduce a bill to 
provide that any proposed changes in the 
cost of food stamps by the Agriculture 
Department be presented to the Con- 


gress. 

Any proposals by USDA to increase the 
cost of food stamps would not take effect 
if Congress disapproved such a proposal 
within a 60-calendar-day period. 

Hopefully the requirement that USDA 
subject its proposals on food stamp cost 
increases to the Congress would prevent 
the necessity of considering such emer- 
gency legislation as we are faced with 
today. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Louisiana (Mrs. 
Boccs). 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589, legislation which I 
cosponsored to prevent the increase in 
the cost of food stamps proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture from going 
into effect on March 1, 1975. 

The purpose of the food stamp pro- 
gram is to raise the nutritional level 
among low-income households whose 
limited food-purchasing power con- 
tributes to hunger and malnutrition 
among members of such households. The 
program is administered in Louisiana by 
the Louisiana Health and Human Re- 
sources Administration, division of fam- 
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ily services, in accordance with Federal 
regulations. 

The food stamp program in Louisiana 
is currently serving approximately 
160,000 households, approximately 600,- 
000 persons. The total value of coupons 
issued the first 9 months of 1974 amount- 
ed to $156,850,961. Of this amount, $110,- 
325,732 was in bonus—free—coupons. 
Currently, the average free coupon value 
per person in Louisiana is $23.49. 

The USDA has announced a change in 
the program to be effective March 1, 
1975, that will require an extremely high 
percentage of persons to pay a larger 
amount each month for their food 
stamps. At present, nearly all individuals 
pay 15 to 20 percent of income for food 
stamps, and most couples pay 15 to 25 
percent of income for food stamps. Under 
the new plan, all families would be re- 
quired to pay 30 percent of income for 
food stamps. There is no doubt that a 
large number of persons will be forced 
to stop participating in the program. 

An SSI recipient with a net income of 
$146 a month—the basic SSI benefit— 
presently pays $30 a month for $46 worth 
of food stamps. Effective March 1, 1975, 
he would be required to pay $43.80 each 
month for $46 worth of food stamps. 
Using the new policy, some persons living 
alone would have to pay more for their 
food stamps than the value of the food 
stamps they would receive. 

Statistics regarding people in Louisiana 
now participating in the food stamp pro- 
gram reveal that a person living alone 
may have to pay as much as $22.20 more 
for his monthly stamps. The average dol- 
lar increase for one person households is 
$12.42, 

Other persons living on low fixed in- 
come such as the disabled, the blind, and 
parents receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren will also be severely affected. 

The Federal Office of Economic Op- 
portunity poverty guidlines establish the 
poverty threshold for a nonrural single 
person at $2,330 a year. This figure is $578 
greater than the income of an individual 
receiving the full supplemental security 
income payments. 

In Louisiana over 70 percent of the SSI 
recipients are elderly. These are people 
who have contributed to their families 
and country all their working lives. Now 
that they are forced to retire, are we to 
deny them a decent existence? The other 
SSI recipients are the blind and the dis- 
abled, who due to their infirmities, are 
unable to be gainfully employed. Yet the 
aged, the blind, and the disabled are 
those who will be the most severely af- 
fected by the threatened increase in the 
cost of food stamps. 

In Louisiana, 142,101 recipients would 
be affected. Of these, 100,122 are aged, 
2,136 are blind, and 39,842 are disabled. 
In 1974 the SSI recipient was given a 4- 
percent increase in payments, yet his or 
her food costs increased by 12 percent. 
Now these same individuals are being 
asked to increase their payments for food 
stamps from the present rate of approxi- 
mately 23 to 30 percent. In this time of 
massive economic dislocation, we must 
nor let these proposed increases take ef- 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
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opportunity to present to this body Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 7 passed 
by the Louisiana State Legislature in the 
recent extraordinary session. It memo- 
rializes the Louisiana congressional dele- 
gation to take whatever just action is 
necessary to reverse the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture regulations increasing the 
purchase requirements for participating 
in the food stamp program: 
RESOLUTION 


A concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
members of the Louisiana congressional 
delegation to take whatever just action is 
necessary to reverse the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture regulations in- 
creasing the purchase requirements for 
participation in the Food Stamp Program 


Whereas, it is now evident that our nation 
is in the throes of a severe recession in addi- 
tion to the economic woes occasioned by sev- 
eral years of unchecked and spiraling infia- 
tion; and 

Whereas, in such times of inflation, the 
single hardest hit group is that segment of 
our society dependent upon a fixed income 
for the necessities of life, which group sys- 
tematically includes the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Louisiana’s poor and elderly citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas, the rising cost of food on the re- 
tail market has seriously reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the food stamps upon which 
so many of the poor and elderly depend for 
their subsistence, thereby seriously endanger- 
ing the good health of those citizens who are 
already suffering from a lack of proper nutri- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the USDA regulations raising the 
consumer's purchase cost of these food 
stamps, a measure which indefensibly only 
serves to further aggravate this most press- 
ing social problem; and 

Whereas, increasing food costs for the poor 
and elderly in order to reduce governmental 
spending is false economy and in direct con- 
trast to the recent approach taken by the 
USDA to combat the present economic situa- 
tion, which approach seeks to increase the 
purchasing capabilities of the consumer 
through a proposed federal income tax re- 
duction. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of 
the Legislature of Louisiana, the House of 
Representatives thereof concurring, that the 
Louisiana Legislature does hereby memorial- 
ize the members of the Louisiana congres- 
sional delegation to take whatever just ac- 
tion is necessary to reverse the USDA regula- 
tions increasing the purchase requirements 
for participation in the Food Stamp 


m, 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to each member of 
the Louisiana delegation to the Congress 
of the United States, the Honorable P. Royal 
Shipp, Director of the Food Stamp Division 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Honorable Earl Butz, Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and to the Honorable Gerald R. Ford, 
President of the United States of America. 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. CHISHOLM). 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing to me that at a time when we 
have a projected unemployment rate of 
8.1 percent and a rate of inflation ex- 
pected to continue at 11 percent, we are 
even discussing a cut back in the food 
stamp program. The sad fact is that 
unless we can reverse this economy, we 
are going to have more people receiving 
food stamps. 

There are those in this Chamber who 


claim that food stamps are being ripped 
off by middle-class college kids. Maybe 
they failed to notice that tuition for 
Georgetown Medical School now stands 
at $5,000 a year and that an undergrad- 
uate at Columbia University has to pay 
$3,180 a year. Many college students are 
living very close to the bone. The parents 
of many of these middle-class young 
people have joined the ranks of the un- 
employed in this Nation. 

The other favorite target—food stamps 
for strikers. It should be pointed out that 
the vast majority of workers are not 
striking—they are being laid off. If we do 
encounter strikes this year they will be 
fueled by the desperation of a work force 
which sees infiation robbing them of a 
increasingly large share of their pay 
check. 

But the fact is that discussions of al- 
leged abuses of the food stamp program 
by students or strikers are peripheral, 
because the vast majority of food stamp 
recipients are either elderly or female- 
headed households. Over 27 percent are 
elderly; 70 percent of the black partici- 
pants and 60 percent of the white par- 
ticipants are from female-headed house- 
holds. 

If Congress does not enact this legis- 
lation and the new flat fee of 30 percent 
for all participants proposed by the ad- 
ministration is accepted, 95 percent of 
all food stamp recipients will be affected. 

Virtually, all of our food stamp recipi- 
ents, who are among the poorest of the 
poor in this country, will face a cutback 
in the amount of food they can eat. 

These people have it tough enough 
without any help from the Congress or 
Secretary Earl Butz. We all worry about 
food prices but there is a difference be- 
tween worrying about the price of meat 
and not eating at all. Inflation has had a 
far greater impact upon the cheaper 
foods purchased by the poor than the 
diet of the middle class. For example, 
from December 1970 to March 1974, sir- 
loin steak increased by 38.9 percent, but 
frankfurters increased by 50.9 percent, 
butter went up 8.9 percent, but marga- 
rine increased in price by 63 percent. 
Two staples of the poor persons diet rose 
astronomically, A 256.3 percent rise for 
dried beans and a 124.3-percent increase 
in the price of rice. 

Food stamp allotments are tied to the 
USDA economy food plan. The statute 
requires that the allotment shall be re- 
vised twice yearly in order to reflect 
changes in the cost of living. However, 
the economy is so out of control that the 
allotments are not keeping pace with in- 
flation. For example as of August 1974, 
the cost of the economy food plan was 
$153.40 for a four-person household with 
two school-age children. USDA has an- 
nounced that the allotment for such 
households would go up from $150 to 
$154 per month in January 1975. Unfor- 
tunately, the cost of the economy food 
plan had already gone up to $155.10 per 
month by September 1. In October it was 
$156 a month and by November it had 
risen to $157.20 a month. 

Further it should be recognized that 
the economy food plan itself is inade- 
quate. According to the Community Nu- 
trition Institute report: 
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A number of medical experts and even nu- 
tritionists within the USDA have termed the 
economy food plan nutritionally unsound 
over anything but short periods of time. 


USDA's last food consumption survey, 
conducted in 1965-66 showed that only 
10 percent of the families who were 
spending at the level of the economy 
food plan were obtaining an adequate 
diet. 

Unfortunately for a large number of 
citizens food stamps are not a temporary 
aid, but a permanent fixture in their 
lives. The President himself projects that 
unemployment will rise to 8.1 percent 
this year and will drop to only 7.9 per- 
cent the following year. The rate of in- 
fiation is projected to continue at 11 per- 
cent this year with a drop to 7.6 percent 
in 1976. 

The 15 million food stamp recipients 
who I repeat are overwhelmingly elderly 
and female headed households, are not 
going to get off food stamps in a hurry. 
We are condemning those 15 million 
citizens to a permanently inadequate 
diet and we are doing it in the name of 
“charity.” 

After we have dealt with the immedi- 
ate problem of the free schedule this Con- 
gress ought to deal with the other inade- 
quacies of the food stamp program, chief 
among these the nutritional inadequacy 
of the economy food plan. 

We shall also have to plan not for a 
cutback in the food stamp program but 
an expansion of it. The administration 
claims that the food stamp budget is 
growing too rapidly is not supportable; 
they claim an increase from $2.2 billion 
in fiscal year 1973 to $4 billion in fiscal 
year 1975. What they omitted was the 
fact that the 1973 figure does not include 
the cost of the commodity food program. 
The 1975 figure does. What has happened 
is that as our agricultural surpluses de- 
clined those countries which previously 
operated food commodity programs have 
switched to food stamps. In December 
1971, 14.9 million persons participated in 
either the food stamp or food commodity 
programs. As of September 1974 there 
were some 15.0 million participants. The 
number of participants has not increased 
despite the fact that these 15 million 
recipients represent less than half the 
37 to 50 million persons estimated to be 
eligible for the program. 

Congress clearly intended that those 
who needed assistance should be served 
and in October of last year the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Miles Lord, of Min- 
neapolis, ruled that Secretary Butz had 
violated the law by failing to implement 
the outreach requirement for the de- 
velopment of a program to inform low- 
income families of their right to food re- 
lief. Contrary to congressional intent 
Butz wanted to turn the $278 million food 
stamp budget surplus for fiscal year 1973 
over to the U.S. Treasury. The judge or- 
dered him to spend this money en out- 
reach programs. 

We are faced with hard times and we 
shall have to be judicious in the alloca- 
tion of our resources but to attempt to 
balance the budget by taking food out of 
peoples mouths is neither. humane nor 
economically sound. Food stamp dollars 
are “high velocity” doliars that circulate 
widely throughout local economies and 
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have a significant “multiplier effect.” 
Food stamp benefits, unlike tax rebates, 
cannot be stuffed into a mattress or de- 
posited in a savings account. They must 
be purchased each month or forfeited. 
They must be spent on daily necessities 
and usually they will be spent locally. 
Thus food stamp dollars move quickly 
from recipients to local grocers. Local 
credit unions and banks which issue the 
food stamps receive a transaction fee 
which adds to the multiplier effect. Those 
recipients who do not drop out of the 
program, but continue to purchase the 
stamps at significant increases will have 
just that much less cash for other neces- 
sities the local economy not only loses 
the food stamp benefit dollar but also 
the amount of money the food stamp re- 
cipient can no longer spend on other 
commodities and services. Loss of these 
dollars may result in serious damage, 
especially in areas of high food stamp us- 
age which are likely to be depressed areas 
to begin with. 

The recently unveiled tax cut does not 
appear to help the elderly and poor and 
the majority of food stamp recipients 
who pay little or no income tax. In fact 
cutting taxes and raising food stamp 
prices appears to result in taking from 
those who can least afford the loss and 
have been hit the hardest by inflation 
to give to those who at least earn enough 
money to pay taxes. 

The administration’s newly proposed 
food stamp regulations raise the amount 
of their incomes that the poorest of the 
poor must pay to eat. This price increase 
operates regressively so that those with 
the least must pay the same percentage 
as those with the most. It strikes hard- 
est the elderly poor, women, minorities, 
and blue-collar workers who have the 
least resources to fall back on in this 
period of economic unrest. It hits them 
at the same time unemployment and in- 
flation are also taking a very high toll 
from them, a toll which is proportion- 
ately greater for them than it has been 
for the more affluent in this society. 

We may have to take some drastic 
measures during this next session of Con- 
gress but we must make it clear that 
whatever we do will be done with justice 
and equity and with a fair judgment as 
to the ability of the individuals in ques- 
tion to bear the burden. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have, in the past, become ex- 
tremely frustrated by what I felt was an 
inexcusable lack of response by the Con- 
gress to unconscionable actions taken 
by the executive branch against the poor, 
the elderly, and the disadvantaged in 
this country. Therefore, I was especially 
pleased to note the prompt and over- 
whelming reaction within this body to 
the administration’s proposal to increase 
the cost of food stamps to 30 percent of 
family income. 

There are very few subjects of greater 
concern to the average American family 
thon the price of food. The vast turnover 
in congressional seats last fall demon- 
strated not only this country’s disgust 
with the previous administration but 
also its refusal to support policies which 


brought the cost of adequate nutrition 
to unreasonable and unreachable heights. 
The most recent Department of Agri- 
culture estimate of the cost of food for 
the “average” American family is 16 
percent. This represents a decline from 
earlier figures of 17 percent and 18 per- 
cent. Such percentages are considered 
outrageous and consumers are protest- 
ing, with some success, at both the mar- 
ket and the polls. 

I find it perversely ironic that while the 
majority of American society finds 16 
percent an unacceptable portion of fam- 
ily income to have to devote to food, the 
administration sees fit to extract 30 per- 
cent from the poor and the elderly. 

When the regulations were initially 
published, I, and other Members of Con- 
gress, expressed to the administration 
our inability to accept this action and 
called upon it to rescind its very ill-ad- 
vised proposal. The Ford administration, 
despite its frequent claims of receptivity, 
turned a deaf ear to our protest and to 
the thousands of protests received from 
the community, both the social welfare 
professional community and the com- 
munity at large. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon us 
to pass legislation which will prevent the 
administration from “starving out” the 
poor and the aged in this country. In 
fact, the passage of such legislation must 
represent just the beginning of our ef- 
forts. It is imperative that the 94th Con- 
gress demonstrate to the administration 
that it will not tolerate illegal requests 
of $522 million for the continued funding 
of corrupt and immoral war machines 
from which this country, despite the ad- 
ministration, managed to extricate itself. 
We must make it clear that we will no 
longer tolerate a tax system which pe- 
nalizes the working class for working, 
while rewarding the rich for being rich. 
And above all, that we will not tolerate 
the systematic destruction of any por- 
tion of our society by placing out of its 
reach the essentials of food, housing, 
and health care. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER). 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
stops the administration from a tragic 
move against the hungry of our citizens 
who use food stamps; but reforms in the 
program must be taken up later. Here 
are some of the reforms that I think are 
needed. 

First, we raust make the stamps’more 
accessible. 

Second, we must assist the elderly or 
disabled in access to the type of nourish- 
ment and the quantity of nourishment 
that they need. 

Third, we need to remove the stigma 
in the use of food stamps, because hun- 
ger and dignity, or the lack of dignity, 
sometimes are intertwined. We should 
make certain that the recipients can re- 
tain their dignity in the use of food 
stamps. 

Fourth, we should recognize the spe- 
cial needs of children for high protein 
diets. 

Fifth, we must emphasize and assist 
all users of food stamps of the best buys 
to get foods that best suit a balanced 
and nourishing diet. 
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These are some of the needs for reform 
that the program needs and this Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to act 
upon. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the President sent up his 
budget yesterday which includes $104.7 
billion for defense. That is $15.7 billion 
over the $89 billion requested for the 
current fiscal year. 

The administration seems to have the 
slogan of “billions for defense, but not 1 
cent for tribulation.” 

It is imperative that we pass this legis- 
lation today. It would be cruel and in- 
human to place an added burden on the 
backs of the poor and disabled, and those 
on fixed incomes. 

I have scores of letters I have received 
which detail the reasons why thousands 
and thousands of people throughout the 
land cannot afford this additional 
amount for food stamps. Here are a few 
examples: A lady from Walton, W. Va., 
wrote me: 

Mr. Hechler, I don’t really know if Mr. Ford 
understands or if he just doesn't care about 
the welfare of the people. The American peo- 
ple have cut back on fuel, they've lowered 
the heat in their homes to help save. They 
have formed car pools, and now there's noth- 
ing to form a car pool for. There's no work 
for men to get to feed their families with, 
then he has gall enough to take the food out 
of their mouths. 


From a lady from Friendly, W. Va.: 

If this plan passes, I don’t know what I'll 
do. I am a widow not able to work. I get $146 
a month, that is $96 VA benefits and $50 SSI 
check, I only pay $12 a month for $46 worth 
of food stamps. But out of this $146 income 
I get, I pay $140 on hospital, doctors’ bills, 
drug store, rent, payments on my home, utili- 
ties, taxes, insurance and my food stamps. 
That’s all I can afford to pay for my food 
stamps ...I am a widow and I have no one 
to depend on, I don’t know what I'll do. 


From a man in Nitro, W. Va.: 

I saw in the paper where you are going to 
fight the food stamp raise. I sure am glad 
somebody is going to take up for the poor 
people. My total income is Just $145 a month, 
and I have to pay rent and utilities. I draw 
$107 Social Security and $38 SSI, and I have 
to pay $18 for $46 worth of food stamps. I am 
70 years old and they took all of the old 
people and put them where they can't get any 
help at all. 


From a lady in Fort Gay, W. Va.: 

I heard on TV our President wants to raise 
the price of food stamps. Please, Sir, can’t 
Congress and the Senate do something about 
it? There are so many of our senior citizens 
and disabled who are on small social security 
pensions and we can’t afford to pay more. I 
have a social security pension of $84 a month 
and SSI of $82 which is $166. We are paying 
double on gas for heating and cooking, and 
my gas runs $24 per month with rent and 
utilities, and in paying what we now pay 
for food stamps, we don’t have anything for 
clothes. Mr. Hechler, this is the truth, we 
can’t afford the food we need as the prices are 
so high. We are elderly and disabled and we 
pray our Congressmen and Senators will do 
all they can to keep the prices of food stamps, 
for we can’t afford to pay more. 


From a man and his wife in Ballard, 
W. Va.: 

This letter may not do any good., If they 
raise the price of food stamps, people will 
have to go hungry, They can’t pay any more 
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when they don’t have the money to pay with. 
As high as food is now, we can’t keep enough 
to eat for one month. The sick and children 
will suffer most. They are squeezing the poor 
person to death now. We sure don’t buy any 
unnecessary food. 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589 to freeze the cost 
of the food stamp program to recipients 
at the January 1, 1975 level by prohibit- 
ing the Department of Agriculture from 
imposing an increase on March 1. 

It is unfortunate that this legislation 
is necessary 1 day after the Congress 
has received a record peacetime budget 
of $349 billion and an appalling projected 
deficit of $51.9 billion for fiscal year 1976. 

I say unfortunate only because the ac- 
tion of rejecting this food stamp increase, 
as I am sure we will, could be miscon- 
strued. 

For, yes, Mr. Speaker, we are going to 
have to take a long and hard look at the 
proposed Federal budget and, I hope, 
make cuts beyond what the President 
and his advisers have recommended. But 
let us not be so callous as to take out our 
frustrations over a record budget and 
deficit on the poor and the elderly, those 
least able to pay the bill. 

Speaking as one new Member of the 
House, I think raising the cost of food 
stamps is just the kind of action that 
runs counter to what the American peo- 
ple expect this Congress to do in setting 
priorities for the next 2 years and 
beyond. 

There are areas ripe for trimming. For 
example, we could reduce troop levels 
overseas which cost us in excess of $10 
billion a year to maintain, we can 
eliminate the overseas investment tax 
credit which is contributing to unem- 
ployment at home, we can impose an 
excess profits tax on oil producers and 
we can cut foreign aid programs includ- 
ing the $522 million more in military 
assistance that the administration wants 
to pour into Southeast Asia. 

What we do not need to do is make 
the elderly, the handicapped, the un- 
employed, and the poor go hungry or 
suffer from malnutrition as their con- 
tribution to balancing the budget. 

I do concede, Mr. Speaker, that the 
food stamp program is in need of total 
reevaluation. I am pleased with the 
statement from the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee that there will 
be hearings this year on the food stamp 
program. As the representative of a dis- 
trict with more senior citizens than any 
other area of the country except St. 
Petersburg, Fla., I intend to make known 
my suggestions at that hearing. 

As the Washington Post editorialized 
February 1: 

The food stamp program has been a 
patchwork affair, with a series of convoluted 
deductions that help to determine a family’s 
net income for the purpose of establishing 
how much it should pay for the stamps. 


This has created inequities against, 
among others, elderly indigents who live 
by themselves. An excellent appraisal of 
what is wrong and what is needed to re- 
form the food stamp proposal appeared 
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in the same edition of the Post, written 
‘by Jodie T. Allen, vice president and di- 
rector of the Policy Studies Group, 
Mathematica, Inc. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
have missed the editorial and commen- 
tary, I insert the texts of each in full 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Foop Stamps: A LEGISLATIVE INJUNCTION 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
acted speedily and wisely to prevent the Ford 
administration from going forward with its 
planned increases in the cost of food stamps 
to the poor. The committee yote, 33-2, orders 
the administration to charge no more for 
food stamps than it charged on Jan. 1. As 
sensible—and needed—as that injunctive ac- 
tion was, the committee should realize that 
its work in the area of food stamps has just 
begun. Elsewhere on this page today, Jodie 
Allen lays out in some detail the reason that 
this is so and offers an alternative to both 
the present program and the administration's 
proposed variation on it. 

From its inception, the food stamp program 
has been a patchwork affair, with a series of 
convoluted deductions that help to deter- 
mine a family’s net income for the purpose 
of establishing how much it should pay for 
the stamps. While no one would argue that 
no such system is necessary, the problem 
with the present program is that it creates 
inequities against the weakest persons in the 
system, the elderly indigents who live by 
themselves. 

Other problems cry out for careful study, 
including the so-called “outreach” program 
that. the states are supposedly conducting 
to inform their poor residents of the exist- 
ence of the program. Congress intended that 
the outreach program be a vigorous one, but 
a US. District Court has recently held that 
the program is anything but adequate. As a 
result, perhaps as many as half the people 
eligible for food stamps are not receiving 
that assistance. 

One of the measures of the Agriculture 
Department's sensitivity to its constituency 
among the poor was demonstrated in the 
Agriculture Committee hearings recently. 
Edward J. Hekman, who administers the food 
stamp program, told the committee that 
public comment had been solicited before 
the administration proposed the price in- 
creases the committee later voted to prevent. 
Hekman said he received 4,317 responses from 
the public. “All of the comments were care- 
fully analyzed in the decision-making proc- 
ess,” Hekman assured the committee. Then 
he was asked how many of those 4,317 com- 
ments supported the increase in prices his 
department was proposing. “Fifty,” the agri- 
culture official replied. 

And so it has gone at Agriculture. The de- 
partment assured the Congress it could save 
about $100 million by eliminating the “non- 
needy students” who now receive the stamps. 
But how many students who aren’t really 
poor are receiving food stamp assistance? 
The Department doesn’t know. It is not sure 
how many of its recipients are elderly or 
how the drastic reduction it had proposed 
would have affected the elderly. 

These are among the reasons we believe 
the whole food stamp program needs a full- 
seale review by the Agriculture Committee. 
The department plays a vital role in the 
fight to combat hunger in America. Yet from 
all indications, it doesn't know a great deal 
that it should know in order to administer 
the food stamp program properly. All that 
would seem to suggest that food stamps are 
an insignificant part of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s business, a small part of a much 
larger enterprise too busy with other matters 
to keep a close eye on this program and 
know its workings well. Not so: since the 
vast reductions in the farm support program 
over the last several years, the food stamp 
program now represents two thirds of the 
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department's budget. That is why oversight 
is of the utmost importance. Hunger is too 
serious a matter to leave to the Agriculture 
Department without some serious supervi- 
sion. 


REFORMING THE Foop STAMP PROGRAM 
(By Jodie T. Allen) 

Unless some “cooling-off” period is in- 
voked, it appears likely that congressional 
response to the administration's ill-con- 
ceived proposal to raise the price of food 
stamps for most recipients may have the ef- 
fect of freezing into law some of the worst 
features of the current program. 

Under the administration's proposal, & 
family would be required to pay 30 per cent 
of its income, the maximum level allowabie 
under current law, to receive its full coupon 
allotment. The proposal is open to criticism 
on grounds that it would lower income limits 
for food stamp eligibility, reduce net bene- 
fits for people who are eligible and discour- 
age participation by those whose benefits no 
longer exceeded the attendant costs in time 
and inconvenience. In reaction to this pro- 
posal, concerned members of Congress are 
threatening to rush through legislation pro- 
hibiting any changes in the current program 
other than the automatic cost of living in- 
creases already legislated. 

What is missing in this storm of protest 
is recognition of the fact that the current 
food stamp program is far from a model of 
equity. The food stamp program emerged in 
the 1960s as the hybrid offspring of a wel- 
fare program and a farm support program. 
In its early years emphasis was placed on en- 
suring that participants increased their food 
purchases. Families were required to pur- 
chase stamps at a price reflecting the aver- 
age proportion of income which they would 
have spent on food in the absence of the 
program. Purchase requirements thus tended 
to be relatively high for large and for very 
low income families who had, of necessity, 
to allocate large proportions of their total 
incomes for food. 

Despite major improvements instituted in 
1971, the current benefit schedule is hardly 
a model of fairness. Equity would suggest 
that larger families, having greater needs 
for other items, should—whatever their in- 
come level—pay a lower (or at least no larger 
proportion) of their income for food bonuses 
than smaller families with the same income. 
Under current regulations, the opposite is 
true. Indeed, the nominal purchase require- 
ments for most families of four or more are 
already close or equal to the proposed 30 
per cent of income, while those for individ- 
uals rarely exceed 20 per cent. In any case, 
the sharp variation in the purchase require- 
ment rates both across family sizes and with- 
in family size by income class are hard to 
defend on any grounds. For example, why 
should a family of 6 pay 27 per cent of its 
income for food stamps on a $100 monthly 
income, 29 percent at $200 and only 26 per 
cent at $630 of monthly income? 

Equally inequitable is the provision in 
food stamp regulations which requires auto- 
matic food stamp eligibility for public assist- 
ance recipients. In many states the law al- 
lows families to retain welfare and related 
medical and social service benefits at income 
levels considerably above the food stamp eli- 
gibility cut-offs for nonpublic assistance re- 
cipients. For example, a family of four on 
welfare. with $6,200 of income, may receive 
at least $280 a year in food bonuses, while 
a comparable non-welfare family would re- 
ceive none. 

But the impact of these inequities is al- 
most eclipsed by a well-intentioned “loop- 
hole” in food stamp regulations—the “item- 
ized deduction.” Since (1) families are re- 
quired to purchase their stamps, and (2) 
other income maintenance programs de- 
signed to protect families against loss of 
purchasing power as the result of illness, 
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incapacity, disaster or unemployment are in- 
adequate for many families, the result is that 
the food stamp program has been led to 
broaden the number of deductions which 
may be claimed in determining how much 
income is to be counted in setting purchase 
requirements. Current regulations allow the 
following types of expenditure to be deduct- 
ed in computing countable income for de- 
termining such purchase requirements: in- 
come and payroll taxes, union dues and man- 
datory retirement payments; medical ex- 
penses if these exceed $10 a month: child 
care expenses; tuition and mandatory edu- 
cational fees, including private school tui- 
tion; support and alimony payments; un- 
usual expenses arising from disasters or cas- 
ualty losses, even if these are ultimately 
reimbursable through insurance; shelter 
costs including utilities and mortgage pay- 
ments in excess of 30 per cent of income 
after all other allowable deductions have 
been made. 

The effect of allowing these deductions is 
to increase greatly the inequity of the overall 
distribution of food stamp benefits. Far from 
assisting the very “poorest of the poor,” 
itemized deductions redound primarily to 
the advantage of the relatively well-off par- 
ticipants for the simple reason that only 
such families can afford to purchase very 
much of the deductible items. Thus, among 
participating families of four, those with 
less than $100 of monthly income claim less 
than $15 in deductions per month on the 
average, while those with over $600 of month- 
ly income claim deductions of over $225. A 
similarly regressive pattern is observed in 
the distribution of deductions by family size 
at any income level. For example, single per- 
son households with $350 of income claim 
deductions of over $250, while families of 
eight with identical income but presumably 
far greater needs are able to claim only $40 
and, as a result, must pay over $60 more 
for their food stamps. So extensive are 
claimed deductions among participants at 
the higher income levels that survey data 
indicate that the effective purchase require- 
ment rate is only 14 per cent of income on 
the average for all participants with in- 
comes above $60, a month and less than 5 
per cent of income for small families with 
such income. Thus, as in the personal in- 
come tax system, deductions are worth more 
to the “rich” than to the poor. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the equity and efficiency of the itemized 
deduction as a method for promoting food 
stamp participation. Essentially, an itemized 
deduction amounts to a subsidy of certain 
forms of consumption since, if the expendi- 
ture were not made, the income spent on it 
would increase the purchase requirement. 
While most of the deductible expenses al- 
lowed by the food stamp program may be 
deemed worthy of public support, it is not 
clear that the task of subsidizing them 
should be undertaken as part of a food 
support program, particularly since the net 
effect is to channel additional income to 
the less needy of program recipients, In 
short, one such transfer program should not 
attempt to remedy the defects of all the 
others, 

However, bad the administration’s current 
proposal for change, freezing the current host 
of inadequacies and inequities into law does 
not seem a very helpful response—especially 
since simple alternatives for reform are 
available. 

A reform system might look like this. Each 
family would, as now, be entitled to pur- 
chase an allotment of food stamps the value 
of which would increase with family size. 
The cost of the stamps would be computed 
as a constant per cent of income in excess 
of a standard deduction, perhaps adjusted 
only for family size. The costly, inequitable 
and difficult-to-administer itemized deduc- 
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tions would be eliminated. In their place, 
the standard deduction would prevent food 
stamp costs from claiming unacceptably 
high proportions of income among the lowest 
income and large families. Together these 
changes would produce a distribution of 
benefits that is equitable. At any given 
income level, the purchase requirements 
would decline as a proportion of income as 
family size increases; for any given family 
size, purchase requirements would decline 
as a proportion of income as income 
decreases. 

The determination of the appropriate 
level for the purchase requirement rate and 
the standard deduction requires further 
analysis of the current and potential distri- 
bution of food stamp benefits. In the mean- 
time, it would seem wise for both the admin- 
istration and the Congress to hold fire in the 
hopes that what will emerge will be a true 
reform which will at once increase net bene- 
fits to the neediest families, curtail program 
abuses, simplify program administration, 
and thus complete the transformation of the 
food stamp program into the only truly 
equitable and universal income maintenance 
program currently operating in the U.S. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this legislation. Per- 
haps one phase of it that has not been 
brought out at this time would be worth- 
while thinking about, with our present 
situation in the economy. 

If the administration’s program were 
to go through, in dollars, if nobody 
dropped out of the food program—which 
would be impossible because many would 
be eliminated—but if no one dropped 
out, it would cost the State of California 
$56 million; the State of Illinois $35 mil- 
lion; the State of Ohio $31 million; the 
State of Minnesota $7 million, just to 
mention a few. 

This is not a program necessarily of 
dollars. It is a program of people, and of 
people we have to support and continue 
to help. 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
predicts that the cost of food will increase 
15 percent in the next 6 months. With 
the continually escalating cost of gro- 
ceries, it seems senseless to augment the 
cost of food stamps as proposed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture—USDA. 

This action will put the heaviest 
burden on those least able to afford it, 
the elderly poor, most of whom are on 
fixed incomes. 

The proposed food stamp guidelines 
would eliminate at least 10 percent of 
those presently enrolled in the program. 
Many recipients would have to pay al- 
most as much for stamps as they are 
worth, For example, a person whose 
monthly income is $130 now pays $33 for 
$46 worth of food stamps. With the in- 
crease, this individual would pay $45 for 
the same $46 worth of food stamps. 

One and a half million Americans will 
find it as expensive to buy the food 
stamps as to buy food. These Americans 
simply will not go through the expense 
of transportation and the headache of 
administrative redtape for a $1 benefit. 

Furthermore, higher food stamp costs 
will remove even more money from our 
sagging economy. With inflation, higher 
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energy costs and recession, food stamps 
have become one of the mainstays of 
many low-income households. In these 
hard times, it would be cruel to deny 
those who qualify for food stamps the 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

I cannot exaggerate the need for 
prompt and positive congressional action 
to prevent the States from implementing 
the administration’s proposal. 

So, I would urge the Members very 
strongly, by an overwhelming majority 
to support this program and make it very 
clear to the administration that we are 
not going to stand for any cutbacks in 
this vital program. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, as a new member of the 
Agriculture Committee who voted in 
favor of this bill, H.R. 1589, in commit- 
tee, I rise to urge my colleagues to vote 
to suspend the rules and pass this legis- 
lation. It is vitally important that the 
Congress act immediately to forestall 
any increase in the cost of food stamps, 
because the Agriculture Department’s 
proposed increase is scheduled to go into 
effect at the end of this month. 

What concerns me most is that the 
largest increases in food stamp costs 
would occur in one and two person 
households, half of which are composed 
of elderly recipients. In my judgment, 
they are the last ones who should have 
to pay more for their stamps. A great 
variety of people receive the benefits 
from the food stamp program, but it is 
the elderly, trying to stretch a usually 
fixed income to meet the ever widening 
gap of the cost of living, who derive the 
most significant benefit from the food 
stamp program. I certainly do not quar- 
rel with the Agriculture Department’s 
efforts to reduce spending, but I feel 
adamantly that they have picked the 
worst possible place to cut back. 

In this period of rapidly increasing 
unemployment, more and more families 
need help in meeting the most basic costs 
of living, food, and shelter. For example, 
in the city of Fall River, Mass., there 
are now 5,100 families receiving food 
stamps. Since last July, when unemploy- 
ment first began to rise again, the local 
welfare office has received more than 100 
new food stamp applications each week. 
Across the State of Massachusetts, the 
number of eligible persons has increased 
dramatically, from 20,000 to over 147,000 
in just 6 months. While a portion of this 
increase is attributable to a change in 
State law permitting more people to 
apply, the local welfare officials I talked 
to have found that the statewide un- 
employment rate of 10 percent has 
greatly increased the food stamp rolls. 
Unemployment over the past 3 months 
in Massachusetts has been rising at 
about 1 full percentage point a month, 

Aside from the immediate question of 
the price increase, there is a larger is- 
sue which those of us on the Agriculture 
Committee have noted. We were struck 
by the lack of close supervision which 
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the Agriculture Department has exerted 
over the program. The Department's wit- 
nesses before the committee had a very 
difficult time explaining the basis for 
their estimated savings, and then ad- 
mitted to an almost total lack of infor- 
mation on the income levels, employ- 
ment status, and other relevant char- 
acteristics of food stamp recipients. The 
Department's weak performance sug- 
gests strongly that our committee will 
have to conduct a full-scale review of 
the program, with a view toward modi- 
fying the statute to insure that food 
stamps reach the people who most need 
them, and are denied to those who are 
presently taking unfair advantage of the 
generous income definitions. 

I in particular am interested in having 
all supplementary security income re- 
cipients automatically eligible for food 
stamps, ending the States’ discretion to 
prevent millions oï the elderly from par- 
ticipating. In Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, there are 110,000 SSI recipients who 
are ineligible for food stamps because 
Federal law allows the Massachusetts 
State Legislature to opt for a cash pay- 
ment instead of the stamps. This cash 
payment is not as valuable as the stamps, 
and consequently these needy people are 
not receiving the full benefit of the 
available Federal assistance. In the city 
of Fall River, there are 5,600 such people 
who could be better served. 

Thus today we are taking emergency 
action to meet an immediate problem. 
The full task of reviewing the food 
stamp program remains, and I, as a 
member of the committee, look forward 
to early committee action on all facets 
of food stamps. This is a needed pro- 
gram, but we can make it better. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 214 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about this legislation before 
us today for several reasons. In the 
last campaign, we heard tremendous 
amounts of rhetoric from the other side 
of the aisle that they were going to bal- 
ance the budget. This bill before us con- 
tains an increase of $600 million which 
must eventually come out of your work- 
ing peoples’ pockets. 

Now, we are going to have a real test: 
Do those Members who campaigned on a 
balanced budget platform really mean a 
balanced budget, or do they not? This 
bill means you are voting for a $600 
million increase. 

We voted 3 years ago for a nutrition 
program for the elderly (P.L. 92-258). 
There has been a charge made here to- 
day that if we do not vote for this bill 
we are taking something away from the 
elderly, which of course is not very near 
the truth. The administrative changes 
made in the food stamp program are 
modified increases in some individuals’ 
participation in the programs. In other 
ping their “food discounts” are modi- 

We are now spending an additional 
$100 million a year for the nutrition 
program for the elderly. Therefore the 
Agriculture Department is not taking 
away from the elderly. There are many 
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other Federal programs to support the 
elderly who are in need. 

Increasing the tax that we have to put 
on our constituents at home to finance 
this $600 million increase in cost is not 
the right way to help the elderly. The 
Agriculture Department is merely trying 
to trim the program to a more reason- 
able level by taking out the college stu- 
dents or other groups who are misusing 
the program. There are many people 
who totally misuse this program. The 
administration modifications try to cor- 
rect this fraud. 

There have been whole books written 
on how to “rip off” the food stamp pro- 
gram. All the administration has tried 
to do is to ask for a reasonable phase- 
down for the fraud and misuse that 
clearly exists by lessening the food dis- 
counts. A Member from the Democratic 
side of the aisle, the gentlewoman from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) showed that 
clearly last year in several in-depth re- 
ports. 

If the Members are sincere in saying 
that they want to balance the budget, 
they will not raise it by $600 million here 
today or in the future. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp). 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the legislation now 
before us which will suspend Secretary 
of Agriculture Butz’ plan to increase the 
cost of food stamps to millions of Amer- 
icans. Mr. Butz is proposing that every 
purchaser pay a flat 30 percent of his 
or her adjusted income, rather than the 
23 percent that is now being paid for 
food stamps. This is a 7-percent increase 
which the President claims will save the 
Government $650 million a year. Mr. 
Butz’ proposals may look good to the 
President’s bookkeepers, but in humani- 
tarian terms it is just plain wrong. 

Recently, Secretary Butz was quoted 
as saying that he found it difficult to un- 
derstand the public’s obsession with ris- 
ing food prices, and that food still takes 
a smaller percentage of the average 
family’s take-home pay than it did 20 
years ago. It is obvious that the “public” 
Mr. Butz is referring to is not the same 
public that most of us encounter when 
we return to our home districts. 

The Agriculture Committee report 
clearly points out that Mr. Butz’ regu- 
lations would strike most severely at one- 
and two-person households, and that the 
Department of Agriculture itself admits 
that over half the people in such house- 
holds enrolled in the food stamp program 
are elderly. If this bill is not passed, most 
of these persons would have to pay be- 
tween 30 and 100 percent more for their 
food stamps. Some of our poorest senior 
citizens would have to pay up to 8 times 
what they pay now. 

Furthermore, it has been determined 
that persons who are enrolled in the 
supplemental security income—SSI— 
program, the Federal Government’s basic 
assistance program for the aged, blind, 
and disabled poor, would be affected 
with particular severity if this legisla- 
tion is not adopted. 

For instance, an elderly individual with 
$146 a month net income—the basic Fed- 
eral payment level in the supplemental 
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security income program—now pays $30 
for $46 in stamps, for a monthly subsidy 
of 16. The new regulations would require 
this person to pay $43 for $46 in stamps, 
cutting his subsidy to only $3. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been estimated by 
the committee that if we do not adopt 
this legislation as many as one-half of 
all the elderly individuals and couples 
participating in the food stamp program 
will have to drop out—simply because 
the time and expense of applying and 
reapplying for food stamps would be 
more costly than the meager savings 
the program would provide. 

My colleagues who support Mr. Butz’s 
proposed regulations have inferred that 
the nutrition for the elderly program 
which is part of the Older Americans 
Act, is already taking care of the needs 
of the elderly. This is simply not true. 

The nutrition for the elderly program 
was designed for particularly needy 
citizens. It provides hot meals which 
are served once a day at community 
centers in certain areas, through the 
meals on wheels program which dis- 
tributes hot meals for elderly shut-ins. 

The effectiveness of the money that 
has been spent on this program has been 
diluted by inflation, and we missed the 
goal of serving 250,000 meals per year 
by 16 percent. So the program to which 
Mr. Butz’s supporters refer has succeeded 
in serving 212,000 meals nationwide, 
hardly a substitute for the meals for over 
15 million people which the food stamp 
program is supposed to help provide. 

Mr. Speaker, supporters of Mr. Butz 
ery out for a balanced budget. Because 
of the disasterous economic policies of 
the Nixon-Ford administration, I am 
afraid it will be a long time before we 
can realistically expect a balanced 
budget. 

President Ford has just sent the Con- 
gress the most balanced peacetime 
budget in history—with a projected $51.9 
billion deficit. If we are to begin bal- 
ancing the budget, I suggest that we cut 
back on some of our defense spending 
boondoggles and our foreign aid give- 
aways—instead of programs designed to 
help Americans most in need. By passing 
this legislation to reject Mr. Butz’s pro- 
posals we are merely enabling millions 
of elderly poor to continue eating. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self whatever time I have remaining. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing debate I would 
just like to emphasize again that the 
overwhelming majority of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, with only two dis- 
senting votes, 33 to 2, reported this bill 
to the floor. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
RovsseLot) has said that if we have 
any interest in cutting Federal spend- 
ing, in balancing the budget, we should 
vote against this bill. 

I think the President of the United 
States was the first one to admit that 
our priorities may have changed a little 
bit since last fall. He presented a docu- 
ment yesterday that does not call for a 
balanced budget, to say the least. 

If this proposal does not carry, if we 
do not act today, we will have, in effect, 
a tax of $215 million in the remainder 
of this fiscal year and a $600 million tax 
imposed in the remainder of this cal- 
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endar year, and that tax will fall on the 
elderly, the blind, the poor, and those 
least able to pay that tax. 

Frankly, I think that this has been an 
effort brought out with strong biparti- 
san support from the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it obviously enjoys 
strong bipartisan support in this House. 
We are going to go back and examine the 
food stamp program later this year. If 
we do not pass this legislation today by 
a very strong vote, we will, in effect, be 
requiring all of the States to reprogram 
all of their agency programs. Even if 
the House should then pass this bill sub- 
sequently, the States will again have to 
reprogram those computers. Recipients 
will be disadvantaged. So this is an 
emergency action to prevent that waste- 
ful, unnecessary, and costly activity on 
the part of the States and to avoid the 
unjust burden to those in the country 
least able to afford it. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the vote in 
this House will be overwhelming on this 
legislation here before us today. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill, because inadequate 
as it is in modernizing the administra- 
tion of the food stamp program, failure 
to act would cause hardship on certain 
deserving people especially those low in 
income but advanced in years. 

However, I do regret that the bill does 
not deal with the need for improvement 
in the disciplines of the administration 
of the program and that the suspension 
of rules does not permit amendment to 
effect such improvement. 

Before reporting the bill, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture should have broad- 
ened the scope of its action and pre- 
sented its product to this body under 
rules which would permit the considera- 
tion of amendments. 

It is noteworthy that this is the very 
first bill to be considered by this new 
House, a body that is heralded as the 
“reform” House of Representatives. De- 
spite the fact that the legislative pro- 
gram is light, indeed, giving ample time 
for consideration of the bill under regu- 
lar rules, it is nevertheless considered 
under a motion which suspends all the 
rules. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Mr. Forry, for his 
expeditious action in bringing H.R. 
1589 out of committee on an emergency 
basis, and I thank you, Mr. Speaker, for 
arranging for its prompt consideration 
today under suspension of the rules. This 
legislation suspends the increases sched- 
uled by the Ford administration for 
March 1 in the cost of food stamps to 
lower income families eligible for the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is an appro- 
priate time for some frankly political re- 
marks. The Democratic Party is respon- 
sible for the existence of the food stamp 
program. And only the existence of an 
overwhelming two-thirds Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives 
at this point will prevent the Ford ad- 
ministration from going ahead with its 
plan to punish the poor for inflation and 
recession by raising their food stamp 
costs. 
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The country should be made aware of 
these facts. We are starting on a new 
term of Congress, facing innumerable 
economic crises, and there will be recur- 
ring controversies between a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress 
over how best to proceed with our nation- 
al affairs in order to restore stability to 
our economy—to halt inflation, reverse 
the downturn in employment, cope with 
the ballooning budget deficit resulting 
primarily from lowered tax receipts and 
higher unemployment compensation and 
relief costs. 

President Ford is mounting a Madison 
Avenue-style public relations campaign 
to convince the people that he has the 
right answers and we are obstructing his 
program; we must, therefore, be diligent 
in placing the facts before the people 
to counteract the Republican political 
propaganda issuing from the White 
House and from every executive agency. 

BROUGHT ABOUT BY DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The crisis over the food stamp pro- 
gram resulting in the first substantive 
legislative matter to come before the 
House in this new Congress, is a good 
place to start in setting the political rec- 
ord straight and keeping it straight. 

We have a food stamp program in ex- 
istence today only because Democrats in 
the House of Representatives started the 
ball rolling 21 years ago to establish a 
food stamp program to replace the cruel 
and inadequate surplus food “dumping” 
program of President Eisenhower’s Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 
It took 5 years to get a law enacted— 
over almost solid Republican opposition. 
And when we succeeded in enacting it in 
1959, the Eisenhower administration 
flatly refused to put it into operation. 

President John F. Kennedy did so 2 
years later on a pilot basis, to try it out. 
And in 1964, the Johnson administra- 
tion, under Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman, put its full strength 
behind the legislation to expand it into 
a national program. Every single Repub- 
lican on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee fought it bitterly, and the Republi- 
cans in the House overwhelmingly voted 
“no.” But we got it through, on a vote 
of 229 to 189. Only a handful of Repub- 
licans voted with us. Gerald R. Ford was 
not one of them. He voted no also in 
cep when we first enacted a food stamp 
aw. 

STRONGER ENFORCEMENT REQUIRED 

Just think what suffering there would 
be among the needy in this country to- 
day, and during the past two years of 
incredible inflation, particularly in food 
costs, if the food stamp plan had not been 
forced into existence by the Democratic 
Party. 

The plan has its faults, many of them. 
It has been administered in a slipshod 
and unsympathetic manner by a De- 
partment which for years, under Re- 
publican leadership, has been trying to 
get rid of the program. There is much 
too much cheating under the program. 
Enforcement is lax. The administration 
could save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars by insisting that the States weed 
out ineligibles, and by insisting that the 
Department of Justice move vigorously 
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and the courts effectively to mete out ef- 
fective penalties against violators. 

That is obviously the hard way to go 
about saving money on this program. 
The easy way is to just raise the costs to 
the needy elderly and poor families de- 
pendent upon the food stamp program 
for enough to eat. The Ford administra- 
tion has chosen to take the easy way. 

STILL THE “PARTY OF EBENEZER SCROOGE” 


As the Member of Congress who was 
most responsible for the enactment of 
the Food Stamp Acts of 1959 and 1964, I 
am delighted to join the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture—an old and 
tried and true friend of the concept of 
food assistance through the food stamp 
program—in this move to block the Ford 
administration’s scheduled increases in 
food stamp purchase requirements for 
participating families. 

This is emergency legislation only, of 
course, not a long-range solution of 
problems in the program. I hope the 
committee will, indeed, now go forward 
as promised with its plans to review the 
operations of the program with a par- 
ticular emphasis on forcing the removal 
from the rolls of those who have chiseled 
their way into the program in violation 
of the law. The States receive substantial 
Federal assistance in administering the 
program locally. Let us make sure they 
earn the help they receive by tightening 
their eligibility investigations and elimi- 
nating cheaters. 

But in the meantime, this bill pre- 
vents the Ford administration from 
punishing the demonstrably needy by 
making their food stamps so costly as to 
discourage further participation by mil- 
lions of clearly eligible people. 

When we had our first test of senti- 
ment on a food stamp bill in the House 
on June 20, 1957, and lost on an un- 
recorded teller vote 89 to 128, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) re 
marked that only one Republican Mem - 
ber of the House, the late Congressman 
John Saylor, of Pennsylvania, from a de- 
pressed coal mining area, had had the 
political independence to vote with the 
Democrats on the issue. Mr. DINGELL 
characterized the Republicans that day 
as “the party of Ebenezer Scrooge.” 
Apparently, the shoe still fits, 18 years 
later, as demonstrated by the Ford ad- 
ministration’s proposal to raise food 
stamp costs to the poor beginning March 
1 by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ford’s immoral request for a $650 mil- 
lion cut in the Federal food stamp pro- 
gram is an outrageously cruel blow to the 
17 million elderly, poor, and unemployed 
recipients of food stamps. 

The scenario has become all too fa- 
miliar as the economic crisis has gotten 
worse—millions of unemployed workers 
and their families have had to turn to 
the food stamp program for assistance. 
Once out of work, these people are re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation 
which as we ali know in most cases this 
supplemental income does not meet the 
inflationary costs of goods and services. 
For the President to advocate an in- 
crease in the cost of food stamps at such 
a time illustrates his lack of awareness. 
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If the President’s plan were to be ap- 
proved by the Congress, it would have its 
greatest impact upon the elderly in our 
society, especially those who are supple- 
mental security income recipients. Such 
a couple with $270 net monthly income 
would have to pay $81 for $84 in food 
stamps, rather than $64 for $84 as at 
present. A couple with $239 net income— 
the basic Federal SSI payment of $219 
plus $20 in social security—would pay 
$71.70, instead of $62, for its $84 in food 
stamps—and would see its food stamps 
benefit nearly cut in half from $22 to 
$12.30. 

Elderly people can ill afford to carry 
this harsh burden of having the cost of 
their food stamps raised, while at the 
same time have the value of these stamps 
decrease. When one looks at the effect 
of this increase on other groups living on 
fixed or limited incomes, it becomes clear 
that the proposal is a mistake and must 
be dropped. Families who rely on food 
stamps to feed their children will be un- 
able to continue to feed them if this 
ludicrous approach to cutting back on 
spending is adopted. 

At present our Government is appro- 
priating $87 billion for defense purpose. 
I would be the first to argue that the 
American people must be secure in our 
borders from any foreign foe. However I 
find it quite abhorrent that we can ap- 
propriate money to build military equip- 
ment which does not work but cannot 
continue funding a program that puts 
food in people’s bellies. 

The food stamp program has been crit- 
icized for allegedly supporting college 
students whose parents could afford to 
feed them. While this group constitutes 
a very small percentage of the program's 
beneficiaries, the charge is a serious one. 
I am infuriated by such abuses. The Fed- 
eral Government's cost-conscious ener- 
gies should be directed toward the elimi- 
nation of these abuses, rather than cut- 
ting the program’s budget. 

The food stamp program is just begin- 
ning to reach half of the estimated 34 to 
37 million eligible people. Surely this is 
not the time to cut a program that Lyn- 
don Johnson called one of our most ef- 
fective weapons in the war on poverty. 

While it might be easier to recognize 
hunger in other countries, the painful 
fact is that it is widespread here in 
America. The purpose of the food stamp 
program is to provide the poor and their 
families sufficient means to secure a 
nutritionally adequate diet. The Ford 
administration’s request for an increase 
in the cost of food stamps is a blatant 
and intolerable breach of the spirit of 
this act. I implore you to join me in de- 
fending America’s poor, elderly, and un- 
employed against this attack. The Presi- 
dent must find some alternative ap- 
proach for dealing with the economic ills 
of the Nation. Congress stands ready to 
help him in this endeavor. However, on 
this issue he is wrong and it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to oppose him on 
this issue. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1598 to prohibit in- 
creased food stamp prices above Janu- 
ary 1, 1975 levels for the balance of this 
year. This freeze is urgently needed to 
prevent serious hardship to those who 
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can least afford a sudden increased cost 
of living. 

The food stamp program is a clear ex- 
pression of the concern of Congress over 
the hardship on those persons unable to 
meet the increasing costs of daily neces- 
sities. The December 6 proposed regula- 
tions is an attempt by the executive 
branch to superimpose its desire to re- 
duce the Government’s commitment in 
this area in direct opposition to the in- 
tent of Congress. Mr. Chairman, I find 
this proposed course of action without 
justification. I was also shocked by the 
President’s suggestion, in his state of the 
Union message, that the disadvantaged 
should pay more for the food stamps 
which help them purchase the basic life 
supporting requirements which their 
small earnings cannot buy for them. 

Our sense of priorities over recent 
years has been the subject of much 
debate and criticism but now that we 
have entered a period of economic re- 
cession it seems our priorities are becom- 
ing even more distorted. Suddenly faced 
with an admitted economic crisis at 
home, with alarming rates of unemploy- 
ment and continuing inflation, we hear 
Government leaders in the administra- 
tion proposing reductions in social se- 
curity increases, cutbacks in the food 
stamp program, and increases in mili- 
tary aid to Southeast Asia. I find all these 
proposals difficult to understand or jus- 
tify to my constituents. 

The food stamp program must not be 
abandoned or weakened at a time of 
recession but instead we should be con- 
sidering methods for assuring it is made 
available to all who need the financial 
assistance. 

That is why I urge you to act favorably 
on H.R. 1598. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Ford administration 
made the shocking announcement that 
as part of its effort to curb Government 
spending, the food stamp program would 
be drastically reduced. Under new guide- 
lines proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture, participants would be re- 
quired to use 30 percent of their net 
income to pay for food stamps, begin- 
ning March 1, 1975. 

The economics of this proposal trans- 
late into some $40 million that the poor 
would have to pay to help ease the 
Federal Government's fiscal problems. 
In New York State this would mean an 
annual average of over $100 more per 
household. In a large percentage of 
cases the savings to the poor intended 
in the original legislation would be prac- 
tically eliminated, with many families 
and individuals saving only from $1 to 
$3 per month on their food bills through 
the purchase of food stamps. 

I am, indeed, pleased that the Agricul- 
ture Committee has acted swiftly to 
counteract this proposal by reporting 
out an emergency measure that would 
prevent the administration’s plan from 
taking effect and would bar any rise 
in the price of food stamps through De- 
cember of this year. I am hopeful that 
the committee will continue to press for 
enactment of the bill which I have co- 
sponsored along with more than 100 
other Members calling for permanent 
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adjustments in the program to make it 
more beneficial to more Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, since the administra- 
tion’s announcement of its intention to 
cut the food stamp program I have re- 
ceived a flood of mail from constituents 
from all walks of life and all income 
levels. Not one has been in support of 
the proposal. This places our Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Butz, in the unenvi- 
able position of being in a class by him- 
self. I urge that we move immediately to 
adopt this emergency measure. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 1589, I am pleased to rise in 
its support. The need for this timely 
legislation seems so obvious that I hesi- 
tate to belabor its necessity. 

We have an economic crisis in our so- 
ciety; increasing inflation has become a 
way of life and unemployment is climb- 
ing to dangerously high levels—over 30 
percent in some sections of the country, 
over 8 percent in New York City. As we 
work to ease the crisis, to slow inflation 
and to halt unemployment, we must keep 
in touch with the daily realities of thou- 
sands of citizens who are in danger of 
going hungry for lack of money. 

Perhaps the thought that we are the 
richest country on the planet, the best 
in this and the leader in that, has mes- 
merized some of our leaders in the execu- 
tive branch, inuring them to these bleak 
realities. For whatever reason, the recent 
administration proposal to raise the cost 
of food stamps to a full 30 percent of a 
participating household’s net monthly 
income bespeaks a gross insensibility to 
the everyday struggle of the thousands 
of citizens who already bear the burden 
of our faltering economy—the poor, the 
unemployed, the elderly. 

Commonsense, compassion and eco- 
nomics all indicate the shortsightedness 
of this proposal, scheduled to become ef- 
fective March 1. Estimates from a variety 
of sources suggest that, once effective, 
the proposed increase in the cost of the 
stamps would cut benefits to 97 percent of 
the 17 million participating households 
and would, in many cases, force families 
out of the food stamp program. 

My own reading of the situation sug- 
gests that we must step up, rather than 
cut back, the benefits of the program 
and I have cosponsored legislation which 
would reduce the maximum allowable 
charge for the stamps from 30 percent 
to 25 percent of a participating house- 
hold’s net monthly income. While we 
debate the relative merits of this and 
other suggested modifications in the food 
stamp program, it is essential that the 
present benefit levels remain intact. For 
those families at the upper income levels 
now allowed under the program, this 
means that additional money may be 
injected into the economy, thus strength- 
ening it. For those families at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder, it means 
simply survival. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
1589. We must reassert our society’s com- 
mitment to ending hunger in the face 
of this detrimental administration pro- 
posal. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Ford's proposal to raise the price of food 
stamps for the poor in order to cut the 
budget by less than one-sixth of 1 per- 
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cent makes no sense. The December 23d 
report of the Joint Economic Committee 
plainly states that— 

Price Increases in recent years have caused 
a greater loss of purchasing power for the 
poor than for higher income groups. 


How can we force our elderly and the 
poorest of our low-income families to 
sacrifice more in order to eat, while the 
President calls for $500 million more in 
military aid to South Vietnam? 

The inflationary impact of the Presi- 
dent’s decision on the average house- 
hold using food stamps would be enor- 
mous, Such a household now pays about 
23 percent of its monthly income for 
stamps. The administration proposal 
would increase this to 30 percent, a rise 
of almost one-third in food stamp costs. 
This increase is staggering when added 
to the already spiraling cost for food, 
especially those basic staples which make 
up a poor family’s diet. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s report showed price 
increases up to 256 percent for some 
staple foods over the past 4 years. 

People with incomes just below the 
poverty line will be forced out of the 
food stamp program by this proposal. 
Those earning from $154 to $194 per 
month would end up paying more for 
food stamps than they are worth. These, 
plus the many other families that would 
forsake the program’s long »aperwork 
to qualify for just a few dollars of aid, 
could lead to a dropout rate of up to 
10 percent. 

Heaviest impact of the decision will 
fall on the elderly and the poorest of the 
poor, frequently one and the came. The 
aged, blind, and disabled persons receiv- 
ing benefits of more than $146 per month 
under the SSI program will see their food 
stamp aid disappear. Those families at 
the lowest income levels could face a 
food stamp cost increase of up to 200 
percent. These recipients cannot cope 
with these rising prices by “substituting 
down” to lower price foods; they are al- 
ready at the bottom of the economic 
barrel. 

The human costs of President Ford’s 
decision will grow daily as our economic 
condition worsens. Since September, our 
deepening recession has driven 2 million 
more people onto the food stamp pro- 
gram. Most of this increase has come 
from the work force as a result of lay- 
offs. As food costs increase for these 
families, the quality of their diets will 
decline; they may be forced to turn to 
foods of more bulk but less nutrition to 
meet their needs. The end result for the 
elderly, the disabled, the poor, the un- 
employed will be the hard choice of 
either less food or fewer of the other 
essentials of life. 

There are many areas in the Federal 
budget where prudent economizing can 
save much more than President Ford’s 
decision will save in the food stamp pro- 
gram. It is hard to imagine any single 
program where such a saving would en- 
tail so much hardship for Americans 
hard pressed by the double weight of 
inflation and recession. 

According to my information, the 
President’s proposal would effect 4,300 
households in Connecticut, or the almost 
144,000 people who are enrolled in this 
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program, Further, it will discourage over 
45,000 potentially eligible households 
from applying. At a time when the un- 
employment rate is rising rapidly and 
President Ford projects an 8-percent un- 
employment rate until 1976, it is both 
unwise and unreasonable to cut off people 
from this basic economic prcpram which 
is specifically designed to help them dur- 
ing this period of economic recession. 

The saving of $450 million is not worth 
the hardship it will impose on the nearly 
16 million food stamp recipients in our 
country. I strongly oppose the President’s 
decision and I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation (H.R. 1589) ta 
prevent the implementation of his order. 
Such action by this Congress would be 
both wise and humane, 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
Tuomas Fotey and his fellow members 
of the House Agriculture Committee de- 
serve the fullest measure of praise for 
their action to oppose an increase in 
food stamp prices as recently proposed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

There is no question in my mind that 
my constituents on Guam, who only have 
just started to benefit from the food 
stamp program, cannot afford any in- 
crease in the cost of their benefits. Food 
costs are already rising beyond the reach 
of most low-income families, even when 
they use the food stamp program. For 
the Department of Agriculture to de- 
mand that the Nation's poor also cough 
up more for the only program that is 
saving many of them from starvation is 
simply asking too much. 

In a December 12, 1974, letter to Mr. P. 
Royal Shipp, Director of the Food Stamp 
Division, Representatives KOCH, PEYSER, 
BERGLAND, and I pointed out that the in- 
crease in price for the food stamps which 
the Department of Agriculture was re- 
questing would affect 93 to 95 percent 
of all food stamp recipients. 

When we consider that the price hike 
is simply to help balance the Depart- 
ment’s books for all programs under their 
jurisdiction, I question the degree of com- 
mitment that some high-ranking Gov- 
ernment officials have toward the people 
they are supposed to serve. 

As many of us in the Congress have 
said repeatedly in recent months, forc- 
ing the poorest of our people to pay 
more than their fair share is not only 
questionable logic and practice, but is 
an attitude far removed from our Chris- 
tian heritage. 

For these reasons, I congratulate Con- 
gressman Fotry and his colleagues for 
moving to strike down any effort to im- 
pose yet another burden on those who 
can efford it the least. I urge our col- 
leagues in the House and the Senate to 
follow suit and vote in support of the 
bill reported out of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee last Friday. 

I know that the low-income families 
‘in America, and especially those in Guam 
will greatly appreciate our support at 
this time of great need. 

Thank you. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589. I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, Mr. Fotry, for bringing this 
bill to the floor at this critical time. The 
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recently announced increase of the cost 
of food stamps issued by the Department 
of Agriculture is an unfortunate example 
of the wrong means employed to achieve 
a desirable end. President Ford and Sec- 
retary Butz are correct in feeling con- 
cern for the rapid growth and scope of 
today’s Federal budget. Their selection of 
the poorest, the oldest and the most in- 
firm in our society to bear the full brunt 
of the necessary spending cuts is an un- 
usual twist of the phrase, “cruel and un- 
usual punishment,” 

Not only does the administration pro- 
pose that the most unfortunate in the 
country sacrifice the most, they insist 
that food stamps cost the same to all 
recipients, regardless of any but the most 
basic forms of destitution. The present 
system of shifting payment scales now 
affords a great measure of flexibility in 
handling each and every applicant for 
food stamps. Recipients qualify for dif- 
ferent rates of payment for stamps which 
can be adjusted downwards if circum- 
stances change for the worse. The ad- 
ministration is making the mandatory 
30-percent rate on an overall basis be- 
cause of what it terms its concern for 
“fairness to all.” I call it unfairness above 
all. 
I believe that this body must act today 
to put back this increase in food stamp 
prices until the Congress has had the 
time for a thorough reexamination of 
this vital human services program. At 
such time as this analysis is completed, 
we can then consider whether prices 
should rise or fall or remain the same. I 
personally cannot imagine any other 
recommendation which would uphold the 
President’s views, certainly none so radi- 
cal or unfair as an across-the-board in- 
creased payment charge. We cannot for- 
get that 17 million people depend on food 
stamps. 

Mr. Speaker, the unemployment rate 
in this country has recently climbed to 
a position where it now exceeds the worst 
figures in 20 years. Workers on unem- 
ployment—with little prospect in the 
near future of good jobs—desperately 
need the food stamp benefits. SSI recip- 
ients with their fixed incomes depend on 
food stamps for whatever slight edge 
against rising inflation they can main- 
tain. The average food stamp household 
knocks off as much as one-third of the 
price of food it is able to purchase with 
food stamps. 

The President has said that our eco- 
nomic difficulties require increased costs 
for food stamps. He does not wish to 
further aggravate budget balancing. This 
sort of a decision, however, principally 
aggravates the economic difficulties of 
those of our citizens least able to absorb 
any more problems. It hits these people 
below the belt, in an area where they 
cannot reduce without malnutrition or 
deprivation. Surely we in the House have 
the expertise and the humanity to make 
necessary budget cuts when and where 
they best can be made without injury to 
our citizens. Everyone has favorite pro- 
grams. Everyone has a set of priorities. 

We must act today, however, to insure 
that whatever our program priorities we 
do not allow human priorities—those of 
people in need—to take second place in 
the Nation’s priorities. I urge the pas- 
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sage of H.R. 1589 as proof of where this 
new Congress position will be on this 
most important issue. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, our first 
legislative business for the 94th Congress 
is of vital concern to the well-being of 
the elderly and millions of lower income 
families who are dependent on food 
stamps. 

Under the USDA's proposed rule, food 
stamp recipients will pay more and bene- 
fit less. As unemployment increases, more 
families, from necessity, will turn to food 
stamps in hopes of offsetting, at least 
partially, the high cost of food. Instead, 
what they will find is that the added cost 
when compared to their anticipated sav- 
ings negates their purpose for applying 
for this badly needed assistance. 

On three separate occasions the Con- 
gress of the United States has specifically 
included in the benefits of the food stamp 
program those persons who are on what 
we call supplemental security income; 
the blind, the disabled, the poor and the 
elderly. 

While rent, electricity, and clothing 
have gone up in cost, most of the food 
staples purchased by the poor have gone 
up by over 25 percent in the last year. 

Were it merely a simple problem of 
saving Federal dollars, I might not object 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
proposal so strenuously. However, we are 
talking about people—individuals who 
are in need of all the help they can get 
to help ease the burden which the cur- 
rent recessionary malaise has created. In 
the 13th Congressional District, which is 
comprised of portions of Broward and 
Dade counties in Florida, the adminis- 
tration’s proposal would adversely affect 
68,735 households which are now par- 
ticipating in the food stamp program. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many areas in 
the Federal budget where spending cuts 
can and should be made. But these re- 
ductions must be made with some sense 
of logic and compassion. 

Inflation will not be brought under 
control by knocking down the poor an- 
other notch. Nor will inflation be con- 
quered by institutionalizing hunger in 
America. 

A balanced budget must not be built 
upon misery and hunger of millions of 
low-income Americans. 

We can save many times the esti- 
mated $650 million from this food stamp 
increase by cutting back some of the in- 
flated $105 billion in military expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Speaker, during this period of high 
unemployment, and soaring food costs, I 
feel we cannot in all good conscience al- 
low the Department of Agriculture’s 
policy to prevail. It is unfair—and it 
must therefore be rescindei. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are being asked to vote on whether to 
attack inflation and huge budget deficits 
by placing a further burden on the most 
impoverished people in America. 

The country’s economic ills are deep 
and serious enough that they should be 
our No. 1 priority in the weeks and 
months ahead. But to require sacrifice 
from those Americans most cruelly af- 
fected by the soaring costs of food and 
fuel is not only no remedy at all, but an 
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exact reversal of the approach we should 
be taking. 

The administration’s proposal to in- 
crease the cost of food stamps for nearly 
all of the more than 17 million individ- 
uals benefiting from the program is 
totally unacceptable. As a cosponsor of 
House Resolution 41 to rescind the Pres- 
ident’s directive, I must express my dis- 
may and outrage over the priorities of 
the budget-cutters who dreamed up this 
assault on the poor. Making Americans 
go hungry is not my conception of the 
responsibility of Government, in good 
times or bad. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the admin- 
istration’s rationale for this proposal is 
faulty and its compassion deficient. It 
will be a sad day in America when we 
cannot afford the minimal assistance 
provided by the food stamp program to 
help keep hungry Americans alive. I 
urge an overwhelming vote of approval 
for H.R. 1589 to send a message to the 
White House that the cure for Federal 
deficits is not at the bottom rung of the 
economic ladder. 

Mr. Speaker, the food stamp program 
is one of the most basic and successful 
Government efforts to alleviate hunger 
in destitute American households. The 
average family already must pay 23 per- 
cent of its minimal income for the pur- 
chase of food stamps. The most im- 
poverished pay nothing at all and the 
maximum for those eligible is 30 percent 
of income. The President’s proposal 
would mandate increases of 35 to 100 
percent in this basic living expense for 
most households. An elderly, blind, or 
disabled person trying to make ends 
meet on $146 a month in supplemental 
security income, for example, would have 
to pay $43 for $46 worth of food stamps, 
virtually no bonus at all, if we allow the 
administration’s plan to go into effect. 
It is estimated that as many as 1.5 mil- 
lion Americans would have to drop out 
of the program completely. 

Double-digit inflation has caused hard- 
ships for most Americans. But we will 
not reduce its impact by endorsing a 
proposal that strikes at the least fortu- 
nate of our citizens. As unemployment 
lines lengthen and real income declines 
throughout the country, it is no time to 
reduce one of the most helpful of all 
public assistance programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the $4 billion annual cost 
of the food stamp program is a pittance 
beside the astronomical budget request 
of the President for $94 billion in mili- 
tary spending in fiscal 1976. It is perhaps 
not coincidental that the savings esti- 
mated from the President’s revised food 
stamp proposal is $650 million a year, a 
comparable amount to that being sought 
by the administration for new weapons 
of war for Southeast Asia. 

I do not relish the prospect of a $50 
billion budget deficit, but reducing the 
capacity of the poor to stay alive is not 
my idea of sensible economy. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal has been called madness, 
and it is hard to quarrel with that char- 
acterization. If we do not block this 
plan now at a time when food prices are 
rising at an annual rate of about 12 per- 
cent, accompanied by accelerating costs 
of utilities, the impoverished in our so- 
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ciety can well believe that they are 
about to be abandoned. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge an overwhelming 
vote of approval for H.R. 1589 as a sign 
of our commitment to continue to utilize 
the resources of Government to help 
those Americans least able to help them- 
selves. Any other course of action is un- 
thinkable. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 1589 to postpone 
the effective date of the administration’s 
proposed regulations to increase the pur- 
chase price of food stamps. It is impera- 
tive that we move quickly to half the 
Department of Agriculture’s proposal 
which could raise the cost of stamps to 
an average family of four by as much as 
one-third, not to mention the dire im- 
pact upon the one- and two-person 
households—most of which are elderly 
persons—who may be forced to drop out 
of the program altogether. The need to 
enact H.R. 1589 is clearly illustrated by 
the impact on the State of Maryland 
alone, where most recent estimates are 
that the proposal would affect more than 
83,000 families, involving 235,000 indi- 
viduals of whom 150,000 are children, and 
a large number are elderly poor or dis- 
abled adults. 

I certainly share the administration’s 
concerns regarding burgeoning Federal 
spending, and well recognize that in the 
coming months, as we examine the fiscal 
1976 budget, Congress must act with 
restraint. 

But I cannot accept measures which 
place the burden of restraint on those 
least able to bear it. Those individuals 
for whom rising food prices—frequently 
higher in the Washington metropolitan 
area than in any other part of the coun- 
try—entail a weekly struggle to make 
ends meet—to balance a meager budget 
which leaves very little income for rent 
and the barest of necessities. To now 
cut back on our assistance to these peo- 
ple in coping with the cost of food—and, 
I reiterate, to the point where some may 
drop out of the food stamp program 
entirely—is a cruel step which we must 
not allow to occur. 

Last month, I joined a bipartisan 
group of my colleagues in sponsoring a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to immediately rescind the 
proposed regulations and take all neces- 
sary steps to insure that our Nation’s 
elderly and poor will continue to bene- 
fit from the food stamp program to the 
same extent which they presently do. 
As it became clear that the administra- 
tion’s position on this was a steadfast 
one, I further joined in cosponsoring leg- 
islation, similar to the bill now before 
us, to accomplish this goal. I heartily en- 
dorse a measure of this nature, and urge 
my colleagues’ support thereof. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today while the effective pur- 
chasing power of food stamps is being 
drained away by inflation, the adminis- 
tration proposes to further diminish 
their value by increasing the price the 
poor must pay for these “devalued” food 
stamps. The 15 million Americans now 
benefiting from the food stamp program 
are already to the point where they can- 
not “substitute down” to less expensive 
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foods as the more affluent can. In spite 
of this, the administration is seeking to 
increase, by an average of one-third, the 
cost of food stamps to 95 percent of those 
now receiving them. This will affect 
about 30,000 people in my district alone. 

The heaviest burden will fall on the 
elderly poor. This is because the great- 
est impact of the proposed increase in 
purchase requirements falls on one and 
two-person households. The elderly com- 
prise over two-thirds of the program's 
one-person households and more than 
one-third of the 2-person households. 
Presently an elderly widow with a net 
income of $105 a month pays $18 in cash 
for a $46 monthly allotment of food 
stamps. Under the President’s proposal 
she would pay $31.50. 

Recipients under the supplemental se- 
curity income—SSI—program will be hit 
particularly hard by the administra- 
tion’s program. Where SSI participants 
are eligible for food stamps, the proposed 
new purchase requirements would exceed 
the monthly food stamp allotment for 
one-person households, thus removing 
them from the program. In other States, 
one-person SSI households would receive 
a benefit of only about $1.20 per month. 
The Community Nutrition Institute esti- 
mates that under the new proposal, 1.5 
million persons would either be elimi- 
nated or feel compelled to leave the food 
stamp program. 

The spinoff of this is that hundreds of 
millions of dollars would be pulled out 
of State economies. Food stamp dol- 
lars turn over rapidly in local economies, 
creating a significant multiplier effect. 
Thus the actual loss to State economies 
would be several times greater than the 
reduction in food stamp dollars. Using 
USDA figures, the Community Nutrition 
Institute estimates that the loss to Cali- 
fornia’s economy under the President’s 
program would be close to $84 million. 
The total economic impact throughout 
the United States is estimated at $958 
million. Now—while the country is 
struggling to recover from the depths of 
a recession—is not the time to cut back 
on food assistance to those hit hardest 
by the recession, our Nation’s poor and 
elderly. Nor is it the time to further 
cripple our weak local economies as the 
administration’s plan would do, 

I therefore urge you to join me in sup- 
port of the bill which our colleagues 
on the Agriculture Committee have 
presented us. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in support of H.R. 1589, which will 
prohibit the Secretary of Agriculture 
from forcing the poor and elderly to pay 
an even larger share of their meager 
incomes this year for food stamps. 

The most compelling argument the 
Secretary has made in support of his 
recent action is that many persons who 
are not in need of food stamps are 
abusing the program. The Secretary’s 
approach to this problem is to force all 
people, including the vast majority who 
are eligible and are in need, to pay these 
exorbitant prices. 

It was my understanding that we 
settled this issue in the last Congress 
when we established the “needs test” 
as a part of the general farm bill. At 
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that time, Congress stated that only 
those who would otherwise be deprived 
of a nutritious diet would be able to 
participate. It seems to me the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not enforcing the 
mandate of Congress. 

I will not be a part of further bureau- 
cratic inefficiency which deprives the 
neediest persons in our country of a 
nutritious diet and forces America’s 
poorest persons to bear the heaviest share 
of our mismanaged economy. I urge the 
Congress and especially the Agriculture 
Committee and its Oversight Subcom- 
mittee to insure that any abuses of the 
food stamp program are weeded out and 
that only those in need are allowed to 
participate. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in strong support of the measure now 
before us, H.R. 1589, a bill which I am 
cosponsoring. The bill, as amended by 
the House Agriculture Committee last 
week, provides for the maintenance of 
January 1, 1975 food stamp prices, 
through December 30, 1975. I feel this 
is the least the Congress can do to com- 
bat the vile administration -proposal 
which would charge each participating 
household 30 percent of its net income 
for the same amount of food stamps it 
now receives, although the current aver- 
age payment is more like 23 percent of 
net income. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1964 needs a 
great deal of revision because as it now 
stands, it is brimming with inequities. 
The elderly, and households with a small 
number of persons are currently paying 
a higher percentage of their income for 
their food stamps than other partici- 
pants in the program. There is a require- 
ment in the act that household members 
under age 60 be related in order to qual- 
ify for the program. This requirement 
was ruled unconstitutional by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Another section of the 
Food Stamp Act provides that food 
stamp recipients who are housebound, 
feeble, physically handicapped, or other- 
wise disabled must be over 60 years of 
age to use stamps for Meals on Wheels. 
Disabled persons under 60 are forced to 
pay cash for meals, even though they 
have food stamps. 

H.R. 1589, in its original form corrects 
some of the aforementioned deficiencies. 
I am hopeful that the issue of reforming 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964 will come 
before us again during this session of 
Congress and that we will then under- 
take the necessary revisions. 

In this time of soaring inflation and 
unemployment, we should not be using 
the very food supply of our own people 
as a means of budget cutting. The ad- 
ministration estimates that could save 
$625 million with its suggested cost in- 
crease. Compared to the $4 billion cost 
excess on the F-111 aircraft, the $625 
million saving achieved by making food 
more scarce for our poor people is laugh- 
able. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 1589, as 
amended, to freeze the current cost of 
food stamps until January 1976. This 
bill is absolutely essentia. to the well- 
being of hundreds of thousands of people 
in my own State and to millions of people 
throughout the country who are strug- 
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gling to survive on low incomes with the 
help of food stamps. 

Unless we act swiftly and decisively to- 
day to block the President’s proposed in- 
crease in the price of food stamps, the 
poor, the elderly, and the disabled will 
be forced to pay one-third of their in- 
come in order to continue participating 
in the program. Generally speaking, this 
means an immediate 30-percent increase 
in the cost of food for the very people 
who already bear the brunt of our eco- 
nomic woes. 

Few Americans can escape the per- 
meation of inflation as it touches virtual- 
ly every aspect of our daily lives. But 
no one is more severely or painfully 
wounded by rising prices than those who 
must live on low or fixed incomes. These 
people spend their entire income on the 
basic needs of life, and, faced with 
dramatic increases across-the-board, 
simply cannot afford to spend 30 per- 
cent of their budget on food. Many will 
have no choice but to drop out of the 
program. 

In Louisiana we are talking about 160,- 
000 households—or 600,000 people—who 
will not only have less food on the table, 
but food of a lower quality. 

Statistics they have provided me re- 
veal that a single person who lives alone 
may have to pay as much as $22.20 more 
monthly for his coupons under the new 
regulation. The average increase will be 
$12.42 for the 39,000 one-person house- 
holds in the State. 

Available statistics show further that 
one- and two-person households will be 
the ones most seriously affected by the 
increase. The following table illustrates 
this affect: 

Average 
increase 
$12.42 
8.87 

1. 87 
6.76 


People who receive supplemental se- 
curity benefits are also victims of the 
President’s plan, and in Louisiana they 
account for approximately 33 percent of 
all food stamp recipients. Anyone re- 
ceiving monthly SSI payments of $146— 
the basic benefit—now pays $30 for $46 
worth of food stamps, but if the Presi- 
dent’s plan is implemented on March 1, 
would pay $43.30 for $46 worth of food 
stamps. 

Under the new policy, some single per- 
sons living alone may even pay more 
than the actual value of the stamps re- 
ceived. Under the present food stamp 
guidelines, a single person may earn up 
to $194 monthly and still qualify for par- 
ticipation. However, in order to meet the 
President’s 30 percent requirement, this 
would mean paying $58.20 for $46 worth 
of food stamps. 

For these reasons, it appears to me 
that the President's plan to charge more 
for food stamps has been hastily and 
thoughtlessly devised, that it is insensi- 
tive to the real needs of the poor and the 
elderly, and that it must be stopped. 

Therefore, I strongly urge favorable 
consideration of the legislation which we 
are considering here today, and which I 
am cosponsoring. Its passage is of the ut- 
most importance. 


Household size: 
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Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1589 because I believe 
that we cannot permit the Department 
of Agriculture’s regulations to enter into 
effect without a serious study by the 
Congress. I wish to point out that the 
supplemental views of the report which 
accompanied this bill clearly indicate 
that the Committee on Agriculture will 
study the entire food stamp program 
which I think should obviate any fear 
that some may have over the increasing 
costs of the program. 

Until the Congress does have this op- 
portunity, however, a delay in the im- 
plementation of the requirements for 
food stamps is appropriate because it is 
clear that more than 93 percent of all 
recipients will be required to put more of 
their very limited cash into food pur- 
chases. Indeed, many of our citizens will 
see an increase in their food bill of at 
least one-third—some will be eliminated 
from the program while others will have 
increases totaling 200 percent. 

In my own district, which is our Capi- 
tal City, as many as 23,000 persons stand 
to be dropped from the program. That is 
20 percent of the total number of par- 
ticipants. Nationally, the number has to 
be beyond any kind of comprehension. 
Yet, the regs would save only $325 mil- 
lion out of a program that is going to 
now cost $3.7 billion. This is a relatively 
small amount of money to expend to 
assure that our citizens are reasonably 
well fed. 

I would have hoped, frankly, that we 
could have expanded food stamp bene- 
fits. Perhaps when we look again at this 
proposal we can do those things which 
will assure that the benefits reach those 
who are intended to be helped; but, in 
the meantime, we must suspend the pro- 
posed regs else we harm those whom we 
most intended to help. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has been much 
concerned by the dramatic increase in 
the cost of the food stamp program in re- 
cent years, I regret the terms of the bill 
before us. The formula scheduled to go 
into effect on March 1, 1975—unless the 
Congress acts to override the order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture issued pur- 
suant to statutory authority—does ap- 
pear to bear down unduly on the truly 
needy, particularly the elderly. To bar 
the proposed adjustment in food stamp 
costs until the end of this calendar year 
through a bill called up hastily under 
procedure barring amendment, without 
committee hearings directed toward 
waste in this huge program, is not re- 
sponsible legislating. 

I will vote for this bill only because I 
do not want to see elderly recipients of 
food stamps, and other deserving poor 
who have no means of supplementing 
their meager incomes to counteract per- 
sisting inflation, suddenly subjected, on 
March 1, to higher charges for their food 
stamp allotments. 

A bill providing for a 90-day delay in 
the upward revision of food stamp costs 
would have been preferable, and would 
have given the responsible committees 
of this House time to identify means of 
revising the formula to cut program 
costs without adding at this time to the 
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financial burdens of elderly couples and 
aged citizens living alone. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I will continue my efforts 
to find means of getting the undeserving 
off the food stamp eligibility lists, and 
reducing the unacceptable cost levels of 
this program. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1589, a bill which 
would prohibit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from raising food stamp costs be- 
yond their January 1, 1975 cost. 

As we are all aware, this legislation is 
necessary to prevent a price increase on 
food stamps scheduled to take effect on 
March 1. 

Under existing USDA regulations, the 
cost of food stamps ranges from 5 per- 
cent of a recipient’s income to 30 percent, 
based on a sliding scale. The USDA esti- 
mates that the average recipient today 
pays only 23 percent of his income for 
food stamps. Under the new regulations, 
food stamp cosis will rise to a mandatory 
30 percent. Thus, the average food stamp 
purchaser will have his food stamp cost 
increased by 30 percent unless the bill 
before the House today is enacted. 

In Hawaii, about 70,000 persons use 
food stamps every month. Statistics for 
September 1975 indicate that these per- 
sons paid a total of $1.3 million for $3 
million worth of food stamps. That would 
breakdown to each recipient paying an 
average of $55 for food stamps worth 
$124. If the administration’s regulations 
are allowed to go through, the average 
Hawaii recipient will pay $16 more per 
month for his food stamps. 

A $16 increase in food stamp costs 
would be serious enough given the low 
income of all food stamp recipients, but 
this outrageous increase hits hardest 
upon our senior citizens and poorest resi- 
dents who already have been assaulted 
by the full impact of inflation. Under the 
administration’s new regulations, those 
with the lowest income are hit with the 
highest percentage increase in monthly 
food stamp expenditures. As the income 
of the recipient rises the proposed per- 
cent that his food stamp expenditures 
will rise is lowered. This sort of discrimi- 
nation, which hits hardest those who can 
least afford it, derogates the very nature 
of the food stamp program. 

The intent of Congress in setting up 
the food stamp program is clearly ex- 
pressed in 7 U.S.C. 2011: 

Congress hereby finds that the limited food 
purchasing power of low income households 
contributes to hunger and malnutrition 
among members of such households ... to 
alleviate such hunger and malnutrition a 
food stamp program is herein authorized 
which will premit low-income households to 
purchase a nutritionally adequate diet 
through normal channels of trade. 


It is indeed difficult to see how raising 
the price of food stamps contributes to 
this goal. Rather alleviate hunger and 
malnutrition among the low-income 
community, the administration’s new 
regulations will add to the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1589, if passed, will 
give Congress adequate time in which 
to study fully the food stamp program 
and assess the total impact of a change 
in the regulations upon the low-income 
and elderly of our Nation, I therefore 
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strongly urge my colleagues to join its 
proponents in passing this measure by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, while I am happy to support this 
bill I must confess I am very disappointed 
that circumstances have required this 
kind of legislative action. At a time when 
Congress has so many pressing issues 
to consider, there is no excuse for our 
having to spend valuable time legislating 
that which has already been legislated. 
Nonetheless, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has promulgated regulations that 
are completely contrary to the existing 
provision of section 7(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act which requires food stamp 
prices to be set only as high as a point 
which equals a “reasonable investment” 
on the part of a household. “Reasonable 
investment” must be construed accord- 
ing to the Food Stamp Act’s purpose of 
providing a nutritional diet to needy 
Americans and therefore the price must 
set low enough to refiect a household’s 
nutritional and economic needs. We can- 
not allow USDA’s new regulatory 
scheme, with its consequent impact on 
poor people, to take effect. 

This bill will prohibit Agriculture from 
implementing their regulation to increase 
the purchase price of food stamps to 30 
percent of a households’ net income. Un- 
der that regulation, millions of elderly 
food stamp recipients living alone, will be 
denied their guarantee of receiving a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet through the 
food stamp program by virtue of having 
to pay $45 or $43 for a $46 coupon allot- 
ment. In fact, many impoverished elderly 
will drop out of the program because the 
defendants’ regulation reduces their ben- 
efits to an inconsequential sum. We have 
promised these people the means of pur- 
chasing a substantial diet and we cannot 
allow Agriculture to renege on this con- 
gressional commitment. Consequently, 
this bill will confirm the existing provi- 
sions of section 7(b) of the Food Stamp 
Act and will nullify Agriculture’s regu- 
lation of January 22, which would take 
effect on March 1, 1975. It will require 
Agriculture to apply as purchase price 
maximums, the purchase price standards 
that were effective as of January 1, 1975, 
throughout the year. 

Under this bill, Agriculture can, and 
must, continue to increase food stamp 
allotments and eligibility standards; that 
is, they must increase these standards as 
of July 1, 1975, to remain in effect until 
December 31, 1975. However, Agriculture 
is prohibited under this bill, to raise pur- 
chase prices for stamps for this same 
period. As I said, it is unfortunate that 
we must legislate, once again, that poor 
people need pay only a reasonable in- 
vestment for their food stamps, but Agri- 
culture’s regulation makes this legisla- 
tion imperative. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of similar legislation, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589, the Department of 
Agriculture's plan to increase the cost 
of food stamps to recipients from an av- 
erage 23 percent of their budget to 30 
percent. At a time when unemployment 
has risen to 7.1 percent and inflation is 
running above 12 percent annually, food 
stamps actually stand between survival 
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and desperation for many of our poor 
and elderly. 

While I am not convinced that the 
food stamp approach is any substitute 
for a reform of our inequitable and dis- 
couraging welfare system, it is the best 
answer we have at the moment to assure 
some Americans the purchasing power 
to buy food. As one measure of the times, 
food stamp participation has grown from 
over 13.5 million in June to 15.1 million 
in October. Today, the number of food 
stamp recipients is estimated to be as 
high as 17 million. The program is cost- 
ly, but attempts to pare it down will only 
worsen conditions for many people who 
now live at the edge of despondency. 
Surely the administration and the Con- 
gress can find some other way to save 
$650 million from a budget of over $300 
billion, than to take it out of the pockets 
of the poor and aged. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the 
food stamp program itself may be in 
need of progressive reforms so that it 
adequately helps those with the greatest 
need, and that my vote today is not a 
vote against any future constructive 
changes. Indeed, I urge the House Agri- 
culture Committee to get down to work 
at once on a complete review of the food 
stamp program. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 1589, a bill 
designed to prohibit any increases in the 
costs of food stamps. This program in its 
present form extends benefits to nearly 
17 million Americans. If President Ford’s 
efforts to secure a higher price for food 
stamps are successful, over 15 million 
persons, 93.5 percent of all recipients, 
would be adversely affected. 

In my own district, as of January 
1975, 28,830 households representing 
110,183 people were participating in this 
program. If the increases were to go un- 
checked, well over 98,000 Memphians 
would suffer a reduction in benefits at 
a time when they can least afford it. 

As it stands now, the average house- 
hold taking part in the food stamp pro- 
gram pays 23 percent of its net income 
for food stamps. If the President’s pro- 
posal were to become effective, these 
families would be required to pay 30 per- 
cent of their net income for food stamps. 
Why should those who are in the worst 
financial shape be asked to bear the 
heaviest burden of the Federal budget 
cutbacks? 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
in its careful and I might add, com- 
mendable deliberations over this bill 
advised that the elderly poor would be 
most severely hit by the implementation 
of the President’s plan. Further, the 
committee warned that nearly one-half 
of all elderly individuals and couples in 
this program might drop out if the new 
proposal were adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one, find such a 
prospect totally reprehensible. We have 
no right to jeopardize the health and 
well-being of the aged and indigent peo- 
ple of this country by denying them a 
fully nutritious diet. This situation 
clearly demands decisive action and the 
blame will deservedly fall upon the Mem- 
bers of this body if we fail to rise to the 
challenge. 

This is only the beginning of a com- 
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prehensive effort by President Ford, 
steered by misguided priorities, to reduce 
the Federal budget deficit. Blinded by his 
zeal, his administration is attempting to 
sabotage those very programs that are 
required in these times of economic tur- 
moil. It is our responsibility to rearrange 
this Nation’s priorities so that the people 
of the United States are our major 
concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I implore my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to join with me in 
support of this worthwhile bill. Our duty 
to our fellow citizens demands nothing 
less than resounding passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
greatly regret that the majority has 
seen fit to bring up H.R. 1589 under a 
suspension procedure which greatly 
limits debate and permits no amend- 
ments. As I noted earlier in the question 
I posed to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WAMPLER), many of us feel there 
is a strong need for reform of the food 
stamp program and it is my intention 
to join with other Members of the House 
in introducing legislation which will 
bring about such needed reforms. These 
bills are now being drafted and will be 
introduced shortly. 

Thousands of people have been per- 
mitted to join the food stamp rolls who 
neither deserve nor need this type of Gov- 
ernment assistance. Included are col- 
lege students, strikers, and those who 
voluntarily place themselves in a pov- 
erty status in order to qualify for food 
stamps. 

While I may not agree in every detail 
with the Department of Agriculture’s 
proposed regulation changes, it has to 
be admitted that this program has 
grown far beyond the originally intended 
limitation. If, in fact, the regulations are 
permitted to take effect, there will be a 
minimum savings of $215 million in 
fiscal 1975 or about 5 percent of the 
total $4 billion food stamp budget. For 
fiscal 1976 these regulations could mean 
a substantially larger reduction in the 
order of $600 million as compared to 
what it might cost unless these changes 
are made. Considering that in its 5- 
year history the food stamp program 
has increased in cost more than 600 per- 
cent, we must do something to stop this 
constant growth and drain on our tax 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, while I fee] that an in- 
ordinate burden of these regulations 
falls on single person households and 
the elderly, an argument can also be 
made that a requirement that an across- 
the-board 30 percent of net income 
should be spent for food stamps is a 
more equitable way of calculating pur- 
chase requirements than permitting a 
sliding scale of percentages as is the 
present case. Most households affected 
by the new regulation will see increases 
of less than $1u per month and there has 
not been any general increase in pur- 
chase requirements since the beginning 
of the program 10 years ago. In the 
meantime the benefits of the program 
have reached the point where the 
monthly allotment in some cases is more 
than the amount paid for a four-person 
family receiving AFDC cash welfare. 
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I think it should be kept in mind what 
we are talking about is 30 percent of net 
income for food, not gross income. Most 
households under the program are al- 
lowed many deductions in calculating 
this “food stamp income” and quite often 
the net income is substantially below the 
actual cash income. 

All of this is not to deny the fact that 
we are in very difficult economic times 
and this program does offer some as- 
sistance. But what is really needed is a 
general overhaul of the food stamp pro- 
gram so that the truly needy can receive 
more assistance, and those who should 
one none can be eliminated from the 
rolls. 

It does no good to paint this issue in 
terms of being “for” and “against” the 
poor. The truth of the matter is that the 
money to finance this program must 
come out of the pockets of all American 
taxpayers and the resulting inflation 
caused by massive budget deficits, such 
as the President recommended yester- 
day, results in a tax on everyone, includ- 
ing food stamp recipients. 

We have today a chance to cast the 
first vote against continued inflation and 
for a more nearly balanced budget. Every 
time such a chance presents itself Mem- 
bers justify in their own minds the 
thought that this is not the program 
to be cut. And so no programs are cut, 
only increased. That is precisely why we 
are in the economic straits in which we 
find ourselves today. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we will be 
able to bring about a meaningful reform 
of the food stamp program in this ses- 
sion of Congress as has been promised 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture (Mr. Fotey). But to be real- 
istic, I do not believe that this will occur 
and I suspect the vote we cast today will 
be the only chance we have to address 
this issue. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1589, which will prohibit 
the Secretary of Agriculture from raising 
the cost of food stamps beyond their Jan- 
uary 1, 1975, cost. Because of the great 
urgency and importance of this matter 
for so many millions of Americans al- 
ready severely economically distressed, I 
have cosponsored several bills on this 
subject, including the one that was re- 
ported out by the subcommittee. 

Today more than ever before this Na- 
tion faces a grave leadership crisis. The 
priorities of Government must be seri- 
ously questioned when the administra- 
tion reduces the availability of food for 
Americans in order to increase the avail- 
ability of weapons for the South Vietna- 
mese. Our Chief Executive has demanded 
in his energy and economic proposals 
that the poor be made to shoulder the 
“entire” burden of the recession. To save 
$110 million he would reduce food stamp 
benefits desperately needed by 17 mil- 
lion Americans. At the same time he asks 
Congress for $522 million for the “cor- 
rupt” Thieu regime. 

We have learned hard lessons in this 
country in recent years. We have learned 
that the prolonged prohibitive costs of 
foreign entanglement gradually ruins the 
economy of a once-prosperous nation. 
We have learned that deals made by 
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powerful men in high places can invisibly 
undermine the very foundations of our 
representative democracy. Now we are 
challenged to prove that we have profited 
from the revelations of Vietnam and 
Watergate. I submit that the 94th Con- 
gress, with the faith and trust of the 
American people, will rise to that chal- 
lenge. 

My colleagues and I are fighting at 
this moment to prevent the imposition 
of several potentially disastrous Gov- 
ernment edicts. I am confident that we 
can come to the rescue of the nearly 10 
percent of the population who stand to 
lose most of the benefits of the food 
stamp program beginning March 1. We 
cannot tolerate the blatant immorality of 
reducing these benefits at a time when 
increasing numbers of Americans need 
them. In Cleveland we would witness 
widespread suffering comparable to the 
depression if President Ford’s plan goes 
through. Thousands of elderly have al- 
ready been cut from free lunch programs 
and other charitable efforts to save them 
from malnutrition. To these elderly citi- 
zens the food stamp is the key to survival. 
Then there are the new recruits to the 
ranks of the poor; auto-industry work- 
ers whose layoffs increased Cleveland’s 
unemployment rolls by 40 percent in the 
last month alone; erstwhile middle-in- 
come families who lost that status when 
consumer prices jumped 12.2 percent for 
the largest increase since the end of 
World War II. 

Figures released this week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture reveal that for 
the first time most food stamp recipients 
are coming from the work force, those 
who earn low salaries or who have re- 
cently lost their jobs. In Cleveland alone 
thousands more qualified for food stamps 
when food prices went up 11.1 percent. 

The poor and the elderly are two seg- 
ments of the population that have for 
too long been limited to the cheapest and 
often the least nutritious foods. These 
people cannot be asked to limit their 
steak consumption and to eat more cas- 
seroles. Many of them have been report- 
edly eating dog food. With their rent 
steadily rising, their utilities’ expenses 
on an unending upsurge, their medical 
expenditures mounting constantly, and 
with their food stamps purchase power 
decreasing simultaneously, how can we 
ask them to bear an additional load of 
the economic burden? 

The average household participating 
in the food stamp program now pays 
23 percent of its net income for food 
stamps. This new regulation would re- 
quire participants to pay 30 percent of 
its income for the stamps. The Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute reports that 
if the new proposal were implemented, 
one-person households in the $154 to 
$194 a month income range would pay 
$46 to $58 and still get only $46 in food 
stamps. The people would obviously real- 
ize that under such a program, it will 
be in many cases cheaper not to buy 
the stamps. A phased out food stamp 
program would result from such nonpar- 
ticipation. 

After the Ford administration an- 
nounced the increase in the food stamps, 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz re- 
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ceived 4,367 letters expressing concern 
over the new proposal—50 persons sup- 
ported the plan while 4,317 persons ex- 
pressed strong opposition. Because Presi- 
dent Ford does not seek to have a re- 
sponsive administration, he ignored the 
peoples’ cries not only in his food stamp 
decision but throughout his entire newly 
proposed budget. 

It is obvious that we are all anxious 
to rectify the Nation’s existing economic 
situation, but in our efforts to improve 
the country’s financial state, we must 
be careful not to devise and implement 
laws or programs that will bring unbear- 
able affliction upon the poor and the eld- 
erly who already being tormented most 
severely by inflation and recession. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1589, a bill to amend 
the Food Stamp Act of 1964. This bill 
would freeze present costs of food stamps 
to recipients at its present level until 
December 31, 1975. 

In his November speech on the econ- 
omy, President Ford announced that he 
intended to generate a savings of $650 
million by raising the price of food 
stamps. I cannot think of a time less 
suited for such a proposal. This new 
plan, scheduled effective March 31, 1975, 
would require millions of poor people 
across the Nation to pay more—in many 
cases, significantly more—for their food 
stamps. This plan would require all but 
the most destitute—those households 
with a monthly income of $20 or less— 
to pay a flat 30 percent of their net in- 
come for food stamps. The national aver- 
age now paid by food stamp recipients 
is 22 percent. The new plan would re- 
quire the average family to pay nearly 
one-third more for its food stamps than 
it now pays. However, in some instances, 
some families would be faced with a 
200-percent increase in their food bill 
at a time when unemployment has out- 
raced employment opportunities at a 
pace unequaled since the Great Depres- 
sion. Also, rent, heat, and other costs 
have skyrocketed beyond the reach of 
millions of Americans. 

The dollar loss to the economy if the 
plan went into effect in my State of 
Massachusetts, based on 87,774 food 
stamp recipients, would be $3,686,508. 
Where, may I ask, is the savings? 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
urging quick passage of this urgent piece 
of legislation to insure that every Amer- 
ican has sufficient food, regardless of 
how poor or disadvantaged they may be. 

Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
adamantly oppose the administration’s 
Proposal to increase the price of food 
stamps for the poor people of America. 
I strongly support the H.R. 1589 which 
prohibits that proposed increase. 

During this time of economic crisis, no 
segment of the Nation is suffering more 
than ordinary working people, our older 
citizens on pensions and folks who are 
out of work. Yet, these are the people 
who would be hit hardest by this increase 
in the cost of their food. 

I was talking today with Lloyd Rader, 
our State welfare director, who shares 
my opposition to this increase and my 
amazement that the national adminis- 
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tration would propose such a burden on 
the lower income people of our Nation. 

Lloyd tells me that if these increases 
are allowed, it would add about $700,000 
a month to the food bill of lower income 
Oklahomans. About 15,000 people who 
now are helped by food stamps would 
lose the benefits entirely, and more than 
167,000 people will pay higher prices for 
food stamps. 

In Lloyd Rader’s words: 

The increases would create a hardship for 
many Oklahomans at the very time when in- 
flation is making it difficult for low-income 
families to provide necessary food. 


In my own congressional district, Mr. 
Rader tells me that 3,784 people would 
lose the assistance of food stamps and 
38,549 people would pay higher prices. 

Mr. Rader has provided me with the 
following county-by-county breakdown 
of the number of people who would lose 
benefits—and those who would pay more 
for food stamps, if the new prices are 
imposed. 


Pay more for 
Benefits lost 


County 


Bob White, the retiring director of 
Oklahoma’s Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, says that his analysis of the pro- 
posed changes show they would dis- 
criminate against smaller families, par- 
ticularly one and two person families, 
and the poorest of poor, while subsidizing 
larger families in the lower-middle in- 
come brackets. 

During this time of deepening eco- 
nomic troubles, low-income families are 
being hit hardest by spiraling inflation 
and increasing recession. Retired people 
on fixed incomes and the unemployed 
are being driven to the wall of despair. 
Even the low income, large families need 
immediate help. 

The administration’s determination to 
add to their burdens by increasing the 
purchase price of food stamps is un- 
thinkable and indefensible at this time. 

It is my belief that a sensitive and re- 
sponsive National Government should— 
during these troubled times—be taking 
positive action to assure that the physical 
needs of the elderly, unemployed, and 
poor are being met. 

We are living in a time when there is a 
surplus of beef—which has driven the 
cattle market into a chaotic state—but 
people are faced with hunger. The Food 
Stamp Act attempted to relieve the 
specter of malnutrition from the lower 
income people of our Nation. It was an 
important start—and it deserves to be 
strengthened. However, I repeat, that I 
= opposed to raising the prices for food 
stamps. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
the Congress finds itself in the midst of 
yet another battle with this administra- 
tion over spending priorities. Unfortu- 
nately, based upon initial analysis of 
the President’s budget released yester- 
day, it seems this will be only the first 
of many budgetary struggles in which 
this new Congress will find itself. For I 
interpret the President's inequitable pro- 
posal to increase food stamp prices as a 
clear message to us all of just what the 
administration’s priorities are. Mr. Ford 
asks the American people to prop up the 
Thieu regime in South Vietnam with 
$300 million while asking 15 million of 
the Nation’s poor, those citizens already 
bearing the heaviest burden in these bad 
economic times, to pay an additional 
$650 million for food stamps. With one 
hand he tries to give low-income people 
a tax rebate so they can buy more of 
their daily necessities, and with the other 
hand takes the money back again 
through higher food stamp prices. 

All of us here realize the country is 
experiencing serious economic problems. 
Some of us have different answers to 
those problems. Some call for tax re- 
bates, others for higher taxes. Some call 
for gasoline taxes, others want gasoline 
rationing. Some experts argue we must 
stimulate the economy with lower inter- 
est rates and increased spending while 
others argue we must be more frugal and 
cut back Government spending; and 


those advocating cutbacks further argue 
as to where those cuts should be made. 

While there is strong disagreement and 
much debate as to what is the proper 
economic course for us to take, inflation 


does not stop to listen to our words. It 
continues. And, I believe, there can be 
little disagreement who has been hit the 
hardest by economic bad times. It is the 
poor; whether it is the working poor or 
those who live on fixed incomes—our 
blind, disabled, and elderly. These are 
the people who need food stamps and 
all the help we in Government can give 
them. Yet the administration has chosen 
them to bear spending cutbacks. 

The shame of this proposal is that it is 
not based on logic. Administration offi- 
cials claim huge savings by forcing house- 
holds out of the program. When asked 
how many elderly will be affected by 
these new regulations, they could not 
say. They could only respond with an 
“efficiency for efficiency’s sake” mental- 
ity where each dollar is the same and 
misleading statistics rule, conveniently 
pointing out that food stamp recipients 
will be spending “only” 16 percent of 
their total income for food purchases, 
0.9 percent below the national average. 
But, what are the real consequences of 
these regulations that will affect 95 per- 
cent of all food stamp recipients in the 
country, over 150,000 people in Minne- 
sota, and over 40,000 in Hennepin County 
alone? 

The new plan would hit hardest at food 
stamp recipients living in one- and two- 
person households, the majority of whom 
are elderly. Nearly one out of every four 
food stamp recipients live in a one- or 
two-person household. The plan would be 
harshest on those individuals whose net 
income is between $154 and $195 a month. 
All such persons—who are now eligible 
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for a $10 to $13 food stamp benefit each 
month—would be eliminated from the 
food stamp program. This includes the 
aged, blind, and disabled poor who par- 
ticipate in the Federal Government’s 
supplemental security income program. 
An elderly person with an income of $154 
now pays from $33 to $36 for $46 in 
stamps. Under the new plan, such per- 
sons will have to pay $46.20 or more and 
still receive only $46 in stamps. In other 
words, some persons living below the pov- 
erty line would be unable to get food 
stamp aid. Reporting on the plight of the 
elderly, last week the Minneapolis Star 
reported a rising trend in shoplifting by 
poor, elderly persons—thefts by people 
who find that their welfare checks and 
food stamps are not enough. Faced with 
starvation they must steal to survive. The 
articles follow: 

[From the Minneapolis Star, Jan. 29, 1975] 


RAMSEY OFFICIALS BLAME HUNGER FOR Foop 
SHOPLIFTING BY ELDERLY 

(By Paul Presbrey and Milton Coleman) 

A 68-year-old woman appeared last week 
in Ramsey Municipal Court on charges of 
stealing two packages of smoked sausage 
links. 

She told Judge Joseph Summers that she 
had run out of food stamps and took the 
sausage after selecting a few necessities. 

In another case last week, a 60-year-old 
woman, was charged with petty larceny after 
leaving a store with two packages of cold 
cuts in her pockets. She had bought a few 
items and tried to get out with the extras. 

Summers said that when he asked her why 
she had taken the meat, she replied: “I 
didn’t have money and I had to eat.” 

These cases illustrate what Ramsey County 
judges and law enforcement officials say is 
a rising trend—theft of food by poor, elderly 
persons. 

Judges and police in Hennepin County 
said they have seen similar incidents. 

There has been a “sharp increase” during 
the past six months in the number of older 
persons arrested for shoplifting, according 
to St. Paul Police Capt. Robert Highberg. 

Summers and Ramsey Municipal Court 
Judge Joseph Salland said they are getting 
at least one or two cases each day of elderly 
persons accused of minor thefts. Many of the 
defendants say they stole because they 
didn’t have enough to eat. 

“They're all very cleanly dressed and not 
one of them has had any prior problems 
with the law,” Salland said. “They're just 
hungry and haven't enough money. Most of 
them are on Social Security.” 

Summers, who said he presided over 10 
such cases last week, said most defendants 
are given a one-year deferred sentence. “This 
means that the charge is dismissed if they 
don't get into trouble again during that 
time,” he said. 

Salland said he heard the case of an 8l- 
year-old man who slipped $3 worth of cold 
cuts, under his coat while shopping with his 
wife. Both were on Social Security. 

A 66-year-old woman was apprehended try- 
ing to leave a store with a tube of tooth- 
paste and a bottle of mouthwash, Salland 
said. And two women, aged 66 and 76, were 
tried for attempting to take some stockings 
and cheap cotton pants. 

“They're not like the professional shop- 
lifter,” said Highberg, who heads the theft 
division. “They really don’t know how to 
steal, and that’s why they get caught.” 

Highberg said most stores take persons 
caught shoplifting to court rather than let 
them pay for the goods. 

Summers said he still is giving fines or jail 
sentences to persons charged with petty lar- 
ceny in connection with shoplifting. 
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He said he fined a 30-year-old man $25 
after he was caught walking out of a store 
with a package of shrimp and another of 
lobster tails. 

“I thought his taste was too high,” Sum- 
mers said, “I'm easier on hamburger thieves 
than on sirloin thieves.” 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Jan. 28, 1975] 


No Foon Since FPrmay—Doc FED, But THEY 
Gor “FLOUR Gravy” 
(By Randy Furst) 

The cupboards were empty. There was a 
small bowl of flour on a counter and two 
bottles of water in the refrigerator. The 82- 
year-old woman said she and her 57-year-old 
son have been living since Friday on “flour 

Iva Griffin, 2121 Hennepin Av., said she ran 
out of money Friday and called the Com- 
munity Information Referral Agency yester- 
day. 

The agency in turn alerted emergency food 
shelf at Joyce Neighborhood House in south 
Minneapolis. 

Free groceries that will last for several days 
were delivered to Mrs. Griffin yesterday after- 
noon, 

“I had enough food for the dog to eat, 
but nothing for me,” Mrs. Griffin said. 
“Flower and water is awful, but Don, my son, 
eats it.” 

Mrs. Griffin said her son worked in a glove 
factory for many years, but he was “pushed 
and pushed” and had a breakdown. He has 
been living with her since. 

Mrs. Griffin is blind in one eye and has a 
cataract in the other. She said that she and 
her son have a combined Social Security in- 
come of $295 a month and will not get an- 
other check until Monday. 

She said she spent the last of her money 
paying debts to two grocers. She said she 
still owes $400 in grocery bills. 

“The prices are going up,” she said yester- 
day. “That's what's the matter. I don’t know 
how to cope.” 

Her apartment is small and sparsely fur- 
nished. Her son needs shoes. 

She has an unpaid electric bill of $13 for 
two months, a $4 gas bill and a $4.50 tele- 
phone bill. She’s paid her January rent of 
$125. 

She expects the food for her dog, ‘Cindy’, 
to run out Saturday. 

“I had good jobs all my life and I come 
from a beautiful farm home," Mrs. Griffin 
said. “I never was out of money before.” 

Mrs. Griffin speaks quietly but articulately. 
She appears to be a proud woman who had 
not wanted to pick up the phone to call for 
help. 

But she said her son was “pretty sick" by 
yesterday morning. He had nothing but a 
cup of coffee until the free groceries arrived. 

“I had some hot water and sugar,” Mrs. 
Griffin said. 

It was not clear whether Mrs. Griffin will 
have enough food to last her until next week. 
Joyce House gave her groceries for a week, 
but Mrs. Griffin and her son were obviously 
famished, and it was possible that all the 
food might be eaten before her Social Secu- 
rity check arrives. 

The referral service has been averaging 10 
to 15 calls a day from persons who have run 
out of food, according to Ellen Fitzgerald, 
assistant director for the service. She said the 
number of calls has been on the increase. 

“People sound as if they’re in an emer- 
gency,” Miss Fitzgerald said. “Their welfare 
checks and food stamps aren’t going far 
enough. And there are more and more peo- 
ple out of work.” 

Majorie Currie, chairperson of Hunger 
Hennepin County, which oversees the area's 
10 food shelves, says the number of persons 
seeking free food has increased about 33 
percent in the past month. 

Last year the food shelves served about 
10,000 persons. 
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Clearly, Mr. Speaker, I think the ad- 
ministration has asked the wrong mem- 
bers of our economically troubled society 
to bear the increased burden. Stories 
such as these are a sad commentary on 
our national priorities. 

I would also like to insert at this time 
some letters I have been getting in my 
office on these new regulations. I think 
the letters express better than pages of 
statistics the impact the regulations will 
have on people. 

The letters follow: 

From A WORKING MOTHER 


I have two beautiful children ages 5 and 7. 
. .. The thought that after March 1 the cost 
of my food stamps will jump from $70 to 
$100 terrifies me, I now pay $70 for $118 
worth of food stamps and every one of them 
is used by the end of month. The extra $48 
means the difference between a balanced diet 
or a diet of mainly starch. 

Must we just wait out this administration 
until someone can be elected who perhaps 
May appoint someone more human as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It is difficult to con- 
template waiting two more years when one 
must contemplate being hungry for most of 
that time. Right now my children are 
healthy and happy. I shudder to think it is 
possible for them to change because of 
hunger. 

FROM A WORKING MOTHER 

I am a working mother who supports three 
children. I spend $126 a month for $150 in 
food stamps. Now, if this new plan goes 
through, I won't even be able to afford the 
food stamps. 

Have you tried to dress two teen-age boys 
and a teen age girl on what I make. Have you 
tried to feed a family of four on $150.00 to- 
day. And now this is happening. I am half- 
nuts now, since my house is falling apart, 
and I need a $10,000 for home improvements, 
which will run me $60.60 a month plus my 
regular house payments. 

It’s getting to the point where, with this 
constant reporting we have to do every 
month, every three months, and every six 
months, there is no hope for the working 
mother. 

How much more before the lid blows off? 
How many tears does a mother have? For 
seven years I’ve been fighting to hold my 
head up, receiving my degree after my di- 
vorce. Now these new laws. And Nixon gets 
$30,000 a year; Does he pay 4% for his food. 
Can you help us? 


FROM A SENIOR CITIZEN 


I hope you don’t think I am complaining, 
just stating some facts that were given to 
me yesterday. 

I was told yesterday by someone who might 
know the facts that I would be cut off en- 
tirely on my food stamps, which for me 
would be a deadly blow below the belt. 

My social security pension check every 
month is $239.60 but here is something the 
other party does not know, I have bronchial 
asthma, have had it for years. As you know, 
the medicine for this asthma is just going 
out of sight and still going higher. What 
I want to say is if they cut me off of 
food stamps and with my rent and the medi- 
cine, I would have to go on relief and that I 
don’t want. 

I like the hi rise where I live and I don’t 
want to move. I'll be 78 in February. This has 
got me worried, 


I believe we must act speedily to nullify 
these proposed regulations and reintro- 
duce some semblance of humane priori- 
ties in what takes place in this capital 
city. Time is of the essence. I commend 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
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mittee, Mr. Fotey, for his sensitivity in 
bringing this bill to the floor for early 
consideration. I think not even Mr. Butz 
can tell us how to explain to people why 
we have taken food out of their mouths 
and their children’s mouths. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. FoLEY) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
1589) as amended. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 374, noes 38, 
not voting 21, as follows: 
[Roll No. 11] 

AYES—374 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 

W., dr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick V, 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Hays, Ohio 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 

Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
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Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C, 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Ottinger Seiberling Whitten 
Passman Sharp Wilson, Bob 
Patman Shipley Wilson, 
Patten Shriver Charles H., 
Patterson,Calif.Sikes Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. Wilson, 
Perkins Charles, Tex. 


Pettis Winn 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Hightower 
Hillis 


Smith, Iowa 


Wirth 
Wolff 


Andrews, Holland 
. Dak. Holtzman 

Horton 

Dickinson Howard 

Dingell Howe 

Dodd Hubbard 

Downey Hughes 

Downing Hungate 

Drinan Hutchinson 

Duncan, Oreg. Hyde 

Duncan, Tenn. Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 

. Johnson, Pa. 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Evins, Tenn. Kastenmeier 

Fascell Kazen 

Fenwick 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, John L.Gibbons 
Burton, Phillip Gilman 
Butler Ginn 
Byron Goldwater 
Carney Gonzalez 
Carr Gradison 
Carter Grassley 
Casey Green 
Cederberg Gude 
Chappell Guyer 
Chisholm Hagedorn 
Clausen, Haley 
Don H. Hall 
Clay Hamilton 
Cleveland Hammer- 
Cochran schmidt 
Hanley 


Cohen 

Conable Hannaford 

Conte Harkin 

Conyers Harrington 

Corman Harris 

Cornell Hastings 
Hawkins 


Cotter 
Coughlin Hayes, Ind, 


McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mink 


Spellman Wright 
Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex, 
Zablocki 
Steiger, Wis. Zeferetti 
Stephens 

Stokes 


NOES—38 


Hébert 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Ichord 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McDonald Treen 
Montgomery Wiggins 
NOT VOTING—21 
Flynt Maguire 
Harsha Mathis 
Mills 
Pepper 
Randall 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
Schneebeli 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 


Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Brown, Ohio 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Tex, 
Conlan 
Crane 
Devine 
Eshleman 


Hansen 


Jarman 
Levitas 
McClory 
McCormack Rostenkowski 
Madigan Solarz 
So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Levitas with Mr. Ashley, 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Mills. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. McCormack. 
Mr. Mathis with Mr. Maguire. 
Mr. Randall with Mr. Bonker. 
Mr. Solarz with Mr. Madigan. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Jarman. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. McClory. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Esch. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to suspend increases in the costs 
of coupons to food stamp recipients as 
@ result of recent administrative ac- 
tions.”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLICATION OF THE RULES OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
and in accordance with rule XI, clause 
2(a) (3) of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives I submit for publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
the rules of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture as approved by the committee on 
January 29, 1975. 


SYNOPSIS OF COMMITTEE RULES—94TH 
CONGRESS 
PART I— PROCEDURE IN COMMITTEE 

Rule 1. Regular Meetings—Special Meet- 
ings. 

Rule 2. Quorum Required. 

Rule 3. Proxies. 

Rule 4. Roll Calls—Public Record-—-Other 
Proceedings. 

Rule 5. Consideration of Bills and Other 
Measures or Matters. 

Rule 6. Questioning Witnesses—5-Minute 
Rule. 

Rule 7. Recognition of Members. 

Rule 8. Investigative Hearing Procedure. 

Rule 9, Subpenas—Oaths. 

Rule 10. Right of Minority to call Wit- 
nesses. 

PART II—COMMITTEE OPERATION 


Rule 11. Committee Reports. 

Rule 12. Supplemental or Minority Views. 

Rule 13. Participation in and Conduct of 
Hearings and Meetings. 

Rule 14. Staff Duties. 

Rule 15. Correction of Transcripts. 

Rule 16. Committee Prints and Publica- 
tions. 

Rule 17. 
ords. 

Rule 18. 
raphy. 

Rule 

Rule 


Availability of Committee Rec- 
Broadcasting and Still Photog- 


19. Timing of Points of Order. 
20. Sitting during House Sessions. 

PART IlI—SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule 21. Establishment of Subcommittees. 

Rule 22. Chairman and Ranking Minority 
Member as Ex-Officio Members. 

Rule 23. Notice of Meetings and Requests. 

Rule 24. Privilege of Members to sit in 
Subcommittee. 

Rule 25. Two-day Rule on Subcommittee 
Action—Waiver of Rule. 

PART IV—GENERAL 

Rule 26. Travel. 

Rule 27. Application of Committee Rules 
to Subcommittees. 

Rule 28: Application of House Rules to 
Committee. 

Appendix A—House rule XI, clause 2(k). 
RULES GOVERNING THE PROCEDURE AND OPERA- 

TION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE— 

94TH CONGRESS 

PART I—PROCEDURE IN COMMITTEE 


Tn addition to and in conformity with the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, the 
following rules are in effect for the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture: 

1. The Committee on Agriculture shall 
meet at 10 a.m, on the first Tuesday of each 
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month and at such other times as may be 
designated by the Chairman. The regular 
Tuesday meeting of the Committee may be 
dispensed with at the discretion of the Chair- 
man upon notice of such action to all mem- 
bers of the Committee. If at least three mem- 
bers of the Committee desire that a special 
meeting of the Committee be called by the 
Chairman, those members may file in the 
offices of the Committee their written request 
to the Chairman for that special meeting. 
Such request shall specify the measure or 
matter to be considered. Immediately upon 
the filing of the request, the staff director of 
the Committee shall notify the Chairman of 
the filing of the request. If, within three 
calendar days after the filing of the request, 
the Chairman does not call the requested 
special meeting, to be held within seven cal- 
endar days after the filing of the request, a 
majority of the members of the Committee 
may file in the offices of the Committee their 
written notice that a special meeting of the 
Committee will be held, specifying the date 
and hour of, and the measure or matter to be 
considered at, that special meeting. The 
Committee shall meet on that date and hour. 
Immediately upon the filing of the notice, the 
staff director shall notify all members of the 
Committee that such special meeting will be 
held and inform them of its date and hour 
and the measure or matter to be considered; 
and only the measure or matter specified in 
that notice may be considered at that special 
meeting. 

2. No measure or recommendation shall be 
reported by the Committee or by a Subcom- 
mittee when it is disclosed that a quorum is 
not present. A majority of the Committee or 
Subcommittee shall constitute a quorum for 
the purpose of transacting business, but a 
quorum for taking testimony and receiving 
evidence shall be two. Any member at a meet- 
ing of the full Committee or any member 
of the Subcommittee involved may make a 
point of order that a quorum is not present. 

3. A member may vote on any matter be- 
fore the Committee or any Subcommittee by 
proxy. The proxy authorization shall be in 
writing, shall assert that the member is 
absent on official business or is otherwise 
unable to be present at the meeting of the 
Committee, shall designate the person who is 
to execute the proxy authorization, and shall 
be limited to a specific measure or matter 
and any amendments or motions pertaining 
thereto; except that a member may author- 
ize a general proxy only for motions to recess, 
adjourn, or other procedural matters. Each 
proxy to be effective shall be signed by the 
member assigning his or her vote and shall 
contain the date and time of day that the 
proxy is signed, and the date or dates for 
which it is to be effective. Proxies may not be 
counted for a quorum, Such proxy shall con- 
tain all elements represented by the follow- 
ing form and shall be in the hands of the 
clerk of the Committee or the clerk of the 
Subcommittee, as the case may be, during 
each rolicall in which it Is to be voted: 

PROXY 

Anticipating that I will be absent on ofi- 
cial business or otherwise unable to be 
present, I hereby designate the Honorable 

to cast 
my votes as hereinafter indicated on the 
following bill, resolution, or matter: 

HR —. 

S.—. 

Other—. 

The proxy may be used on the following 
days: 

My votes shall be cast in such manner as 
the proxy holder deems appropriate, subject 
to the following limitations (specify): 

(Signature), (Date), (Time). 

4. A rolicall of the members may be had 
upon the request of any member. The Staff 
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Director shall keep a complete record of all 
Committee action which shall include a 
record of the votes on any question on which 
a rolicall vote is demanded. Upon written re- 
quest the result of each such rolicall vote 
during the 94th Congress shall be made 
available by the Committee for inspection by 
the public at reasonable times in the offices 
of the Committee. Information so available 
for public inspection shall include a descrip- 
tion of the amendment, motion, order, or 
other proposition and the name of each 
member voting for and each member voting 
against such amendment, motion, order, or 
proposition, and whether by proxy or in 
person, and the names of those members 
present but not voting. The other proceed- 
ings of the Committee in a closed meeting 
shall not be divulged unless otherwise de- 
termined by 2 majority of the Committee, 
except that the Chairman may announce the 
result of a vote and any mimber may dis- 
close his individual vote. 

5. Bills or other measures or matters shall 
be brought up for hearing or other considera- 
tion by the Chairman or by a majority vote of 
@ quorum of the Committee. Unless the 
Chairman of the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee, or a majority thereof, determines other- 
wise, no persons other than Memb:rs of Con- 
gress or Committee staff shall walk in or be 
seated at the rostrum area of the Committee. 

6. Committee members may question wit- 
nesses only when they have been recognized 
by the Chairman for that purpose, The Chair- 
man may limit the time of such questioning 
after giving due consideration to the im- 
portance of the subject matter and to the 
length of time available. All questions put 
to witnesses before the Committee shall be 
germane to the bill or other subject matter 
before the Committee for consideration. Un- 
less the Chairman of the Committee or Sub- 
committee, or a majority thereof, determines 
otherwise, no person shall interrogate wit- 
nesses, except members and staff of the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee, 

The five-minute rule shall apply in the 
interrogation of witnesses until such time as 
each member of the Committee who so de- 
sires has had an opportunity to question the 
witness. 

7. Any member, when recognized by the 
Chairman, may address the Committee on 
any bill, motion, or other matter under con- 
sideration before the Committee. The Chair- 
man may limit the time of any such member 
after giving due consideration to the im- 
portance of the subject matter and to the 
length of time available. If the Chairman is 
not present at any meeting of the Committee, 
the ranking member of the majority party 
on the Committee who is present shall pre- 
side at that meeting. 

8. The Chairman at an investigative hear- 
ing shall announce in an opening statement 
the subject of the investigation. A copy of 
the Committee rules (and the applicable 
provision of the House Rules set forth in 
Appendix A) shall be made available to each 
witness. Witnesses at investigative hearings 
may be accompanied by their own counsel for 
the purpose of advising them concerning 
their Constitutional rights. The Chairman 
may punish breaches of order and decorum, 
and of professional ethics on the part of 
counsel, by censure and exclusion from the 
hearings; and the Committee may cite the 
offender to the House for contempt. If the 
Committee determines that evidence or tes- 
timony at an Investigative hearing may tend 
to defame, degrade, or incriminate any per- 
son, it shall: 

(1) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

(3) receive and dispose of ests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 
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Except as provided herein, the Chairman 
shall receive and the Committee shall dis- 
pose of requests to subpena additional wit- 
nesses. No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the Committee. In the discretion of the 
Committee, witnesses may submit brief and 
pertinent sworn statements in writing for 
inclusion in the record. The Committee is 
the sole judge of the pertinency of testimony 
and evidence adduced at its hearing. A wit- 
ness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the Committee. 

9. A subpena may be issued by a Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee in the conduct of 
any investigation or activity or series of in- 
vestigations or activities, only when author- 
ized by a majority of the members of the 
full Committee, and authorized subpenas 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the full 
Committee or by any member designated by 
the Committee. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee or any member des- 
ignated by such Chairmen may administer 
oaths to any witness. 

10. Whenever any hearing is conducted 
by the Committee upon any measure or 
matter, the minority party members on the 
Committee shall be entitled, upon request 
to the Chairman by a majority of them 
before the completion of the hearing, to call 
witnesses selected by the minority to testify 
with respect to that measure or matter dur- 
ing at least one day of hearing thereon. 

PART II—COMMITTEE OPERATION 


11. Each Committee report on legislation 
shall include in its text (a) a statement of 
the reported legislation’s intent or purpose; 
(b) need; (c) the results of motions to re- 
port showing the total number of votes 
cast for, and the total number of votes cast 
against, the reporting of a bill or resolution; 
(d) a current and a five-year cost estimate, 
Administration or Departmental position (if 
any); (e€) oversight findings and recommen- 
dations required pursuant to the last sen- 
tence of clause 2(b)(1) of House Rule X 
separately set out and clearly identified; (f) 
the statement required by section 308(a) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
separately set out and clearly identified, if 
the measure provides new budget authority 
or new or increased tax expenditures; (g) 
the estimate and comparison prepared by the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office 
under section 403 of such Act, separately set 
out and clearly identified, whenever the Di- 
rector (if timely submitted prior to the 
filing of the report) has submitted such 
estimate and comparison to the Commit- 
tee; (h) a summary of the oversight findings 
and recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations under 
clause 2(b)(2) of House Rule X, separately 
set out and clearly identified, whenever such 
findings and recommendations have been 
submitted to the Committee in a timely 
fashion to allow an opportunity to consider 
such findings and recommendations during 
the Committee's deliberations on the meas- 
ure; (i) a detailed analytical statement as 
to whether the enactment of such bill or 
joint resolution into law may have an in- 
filationary impact on prices and costs in the 
operation of the national economy; (j) 
changes in existing law (if any); and (k) in 
addition, such other provisions as the Chair- 
man deems necessary. 

12. If, at the time of approval of any meas- 
ure or matter by the Committee or Subcom- 
mittee, any member of the Committee or 
Subcommittee gives notice of intention to 
file supplemental, minority, or additional 
views, that member shall be entitled to not 
less than three calendar days (excluding 
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Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) 
in which to file such views, in writing and 
signed by that member, with the Staff Direc- 
tor of the Committee. All such views so filed 
by one or more members of the Committee 
shall be included within, and shall be a part 
of, the report filed by the Committee with 
respect to that measure or matter: Provided, 
That this rule shall not apply to the ap- 
proval of bills or resolutions reported by a 
Subcommittee to the full Committee. The 
report of the Committee upon that measure 
or matter shall be printed in a single volume 
which: 

(1) shall include all supplemental, minor- 
ity, or additional views which have been 
submitted by the time of the filing of the 
report; and ò 

(2) shall bear upon its cover a recital 
that any such supplemental, minority, or 
additional views (and any material sub- 
mitted under subdivisions (C) and (D) of 
subparagraph (3) of House Rule XI, clause 
2(1)) are included as part of the report. 

This shall not preclude the immediate fil- 
ing or printing of a Committee report unless 
timely request for the opportunity to file 
supplemental, minority, or additional views 
has been made as provided by this subpara- 
graph; or the filing by any such Committee 
of any supplemental report upon any meas- 
ure or matter which may be required for the 
correction of any technical error in a previ- 
ous report made by that Committee upon 
that measure or matter. 

13. Each meeting for the transaction of 
business, including the markup of legisla- 
tion, of the Committee or Subcommittee 
shall be open to the public except when the 
Committee or Subcommittee, in open 
session and with a quorum present, deter- 
mines by rolicall vote that all or part of the 
remainder of the meeting on that day shall 
be closed to the public: Provided, however, 
that no person other than members of the 
Committee and such Congressional staff and 
such Departmental representatives as they 
may authorize shall be present at any busi- 
ness or markup session which has been closed 
to the public. This paragraph does not apply 
to open Committee hearings which are pro- 
vided for by clause 4(a) (3) of House Rule X 
or by the second paragraph of this Rule, or 
to any meeting that relates solely to internal 
budget or personnel matters. 

Each hearing conducted by the Committee 
or Subcommittee thereof shall be open to the 
public except when the Committee or Sub- 
committee, in open session and with a 
quorum present, determines by rolicall vote 
that all or part of the remainder of that 
hearing on that day shall be closed to the 
public because disclosure of testimony, evi- 
dence, or other matters to be considered 
would endanger the national security or 
would violate any law or rule of the House 
of Representatives: Provided, however, that 
the Committee or Subcommittee may by the 
same procedure vote to close one subsequent 
day of hearing. 

The Committee or Subcommittee shall 
make public announcement of the date, 
place, and subject matter of any hearing at 
least one week before the commencement 
of the hearing. If the Committee or Sub- 
committee determines that there is good 
cause to begin the hearing sooner, it shall 
make the announcement at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Any announcement made under 
this subparagraph shall be promptly pub- 
lished in the Daily Digest. 

Each witness who is to appear before it 
shall, insofar as practicable, file with the 
Committee (in advance of his or her appear- 
ance) a written statement of the proposed 
testimony and limit the oral presentation 
at such appearance to a brief summary of 
his or her argument. 
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14. The staff of the full Committee shall 
perform such duties as are authorized by 
law and shall be under the general super- 
vision and direction of the Chairman. Staff 
assigned to Subcommittees shall perform 
such duties as are authorized by law and 
shall be under the general supervision and 
direction of the Chairman of the full Com- 
mittee and the Chairmen of the respective 
Subcommittees. Committee members seeking 
assistance from the staff shall make their 
requests through the Chairman or Ranking 
Minority Member. 

15. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of all testimony taken at public 
hearings and at such meetings of the Com- 
mittee as the Chairman shall determine the 
need therefor. Any public witness may, in 
the presence of a member of the Committee 
staff and at a reasonable time at the office 
of the Committee, examine the transcript of 
his or her own testimony and make such 
grammatical or technical changes as will not 
substantially alter the record of testimony. 
Members of the Committee shall correct and 
return transcripts as soon as practicable after 
receipt thereof. The Chairman of the full 
Committee may order the printing of a hear- 
ing record without the corrections of any 
member or witness if he determines that 
such member or witness has been afforded a 
reasonable time to make such corrections 
and further delay would seriously impede 
the consideration of the legislative action 
which is the subject of the hearing. Any 
person requesting permission to file a state- 
ment for the record of a hearing or meet- 
ing shall do so prior to the conclusion of 
such hearing or meeting. 

16. Unless the Committee directs other- 
wise, all Committee prints or Subcommittee 
prints, or other measures or matters, except 
prints of bills, prepared for public distribu- 
tion shall be approved by the full committee 
Chairman or the full Committee prior to 
such distribution. 

17. All Committee or Subcommittee hear- 
ings, records, data, charts, and files for the 
94th Congress shall be kept separate and 
distinct from the congressional office records 
of the member serving as Chairman of the 
Committee or Subcommittee; and such rec- 
ords shall be the property of the House and 
all members of the House shall have access 
thereto. In the event of a request for access 
to such records, the Staff Director of the 
Committee or the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee, whichever the case may be, shall 
promptly notify the Chairman and Ranking 
Minority Member of the full Committee of 
such request and access thereto. 

18. Broadcasting and still photography of 
any Committee or Subcommittee hearing or 
meeting shall be permitted only when the 
full Committee by a majority vote agrees 
to such broadcasting or still photography. 
All news media shall be permitted to attend 
public hearings. Unless a majority of the 
Committee or Subcommittee decides other- 
wise, no person other than representatives 
of the news media or official reporters shall 
use photographic or electronic devices to 
record the conduct of any hearing or meeting. 
In the event that the full Committee votes 
to permit broadcasting and still photography 
of a hearing or meeting, the following con- 
ditions shall apply: 

(1) If the television or radio coverage of 
the hearing or meeting is to be presented to 
the public as live coverage, that coverage 
shall be conducted and presented without 
commercial sponsorship. 

(2) No witness served with a subpena by 
the Committee shall be required against his 
or her will to be photographed at any hearing 
or to give evidence or testimony while the 
broadcasting of that hearing, by radio or 
television, is being conducted, At the request 
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of any such witness who does not wish to be 
subjected to radio or television, or still pho- 
tography coverage, all lenses shall be covered 
and all microphones used for coverage turned 
off. This subparagraph is supplementary to 
clause 2(k) (5) of House Rule XI, relating to 
the protection of the rights of witnesses. 

(3) Not more than four television cameras, 
operating from fixed positions, shall be per- 
mitted in a hearing or meeting room. The 
allocation among the television media of the 
positions of the number of television cameras 
permitted in a hearing or meeting room shall 
be in accordance with fair and equitable 
procedures devised by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Radio and Television Corre- 
spondents’ Galleries. 

(4) Television cameras shall be placed so 
as not to obstruct in any way the space 
between any witness giving evidence or testi- 
mony and any member of the Committee or 
the visibility of that witness and that mem- 
ber to each other. 

(5) Television cameras shall not be placed 
in positions which obstruct unnecessarily 
the coverage of the hearing or meeting by 
the other media. 

(6) Equipment necessary for coverage by 
the television and radio media shall not be 
installed in, or removed from, the hearing 
room while the Committee is in session. 

(7) Floodlights, spotlights, strobelights, 
and flashguns shall not be used in providing 
any method of coverage of the hearing or 
meeting, except that the television media 
may install additional lighting in the hear- 
ing or meeting room, without cost to the 
Government, in order to raise the ambient 
lighting level in the hearing or meeting room 
to the lowest level necessary to provide ade- 
quate television coverage of the hearing or 
meeting at the then current state of the art 
of television coverage. 

(8) Not more than five press photographers 
shall be permitted to cover a hearing or 
meeting by still photography. In the selec- 
tion of these photographers, preference shall 
be given to photographers from Associated 
Press Photos and United Press International 
Newspictures. If request is made by more 
than five of the media for coverage of the 
hearing or meeting by still photography, 
that coverage shall be made on the basis 
of a fair and equitable pool arrangement 
devised by the Standing Committee of Press 
Photographers. 

(9) Photographers shall not position 
themselves, at any time during the course 
of the hearing or meeting, between the wit- 
ness table and the members of the Commit- 
tee, 

(10) Photographers shall not place them- 
selves in positions which obstruct unneces- 
sarily the coverage of the hearing or meet- 
ing by the other media. 

(11) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media shall be then 
currently accredited to the Radio and Tele- 
vision Correspondents’ Galleries. 

(12) Personnel providing coverage by still 
photography shall be then currently ac- 
credited to the Press Photographers’ Gallery. 

(13) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media and by still pho- 
tography shall conduct themselves and their 
coverage activities in an orderly and unob- 
trusive manner. 

19. No point of order, other than a point 
of order that a quorum is not present, against 
the hearing or meeting procedures of the 
Committee shall be sustained unless it is 
made in a timely fashion (a) at the com- 
mencement of the hearing or meeting; and 
(b) at the time such point of order first 
occurs. Any point of order not raised in a 
timely manner in Subcommittee shall not be 
sustained in full Committee. 

20. The Committee or a Subcommittee shall 
not sit, without special leave, while the 
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House is reading a measure for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. 
PART III—SUBCOMMITTEES 
21. There shall be ten Subcommittees each 
of which shall be composed of eleven mem- 
bers (8 majority and 3 minority, excluding 
ex officio members) except for the Live- 
stock and Grains Subcommittee which shall 
be composed of twenty members (14 ma- 
jority and 6 minority, excluding ex officio 
members), having the following genera? 
jurisdiction: 
Commodity subcommittees 


Cotton.—Cotton matters generally. 

Dairy and Poultry.—Dairy and poultry gen- 
erally. 

Forests.—Forestry generally. 

Livestock and Grains.—Livestock, wheat, 
feedgrains generally. 

Oilseeds and Rice.—Peanuts, soybeans, oil- 
seeds and rice generally. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco generally. 


Operational subcommittees 


Conservation and Credit.—Soil and water 
conservation, small watershed program, agri- 
cultural credit generally. 

Domestic Marketing and Consumer Rela- 
tions.—Marketing orders, domestic marketing 
and consumer programs generally. 

Department Operations, Investigations and 
Oversight.—Foreign agricultural programs 
and agency review and analysis generally. 

Family Farm and Rural Development— 
Family farming and rural development gen- 
erally. 

In the case of any measure or matter not 
specifically described above, or which in- 
cludes the jurisdiction of two or more Sub- 
committees, the Chairman may, unless the 
Committee by a majority vote decides other- 
wise, refer such measure or matter in the 
manner authorized in House Rule X, clause 5. 
All legislation and other matters referred to 
the Committee shall be referred to the Sub- 
committee of appropriate jurisdiction within 
two weeks unless, by majority vote of the 
members of the full Committee, considera- 
tion is to be by the full Committee. 

22. The Chairman and the Ranking Minor- 
ity Member shall serve as ex officio members 
of all Subcommittees and shall have the right 
to vote on all matters before such Subcom- 
mittees, but shall not be counted for the 
purpose of establishing a quorum. The full 
Committee shall, by a majority vote, desig- 
nate one of its members as Vice Chairman 
who in the absence of the Chairman shall 
perform such duties as the Chairman may 
direct. 

23. Notice of all Subcommittee meetings 
and full Committee actions on suspension 
requests, consent requests, and requests for 
rules shall be given to the Chairman and 
the Ranking Minority Member of the full 
Committee by the Staff Director of the full 
Committee. 

24. Any member of the full Committee may 
have the privilege of sitting with any Sub- 
committee during its hearings or delibera- 
tions and participate therein, but shall not 
have authority to vote on any matter, nor 
be counted present for the purpose of a quo- 
rum for any Subcommittee action, nor (ex- 
cept as the Subcommittee Chairman or a ma- 
jority of the Subcommittee may permit) 
participate under the five-minute rule set 
forth in Rule 6, nor raise points of order 
unless such member is a member of such 
Subcommittee. 

25. No bill, recomendation, or other matter 
reported by a Subcommittee shall be con- 
sidered by the full Committee until two 
calendar days have elapsed from the time 
the action of the Subcommittee has been 
reported to the Staff Director. Upon receipt 
of such report by the Staff Director, the Staff 
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Director shall promptly advise all members 
of the Committee of the action of the Sub- 
committee. This rule may be waived by a 
majority vote of those members present 
and voting. 

PART IV—— GENERAL 

26. Funds authorized for the Committee 
under clause 5 of House Rule XI are for ex- 
penses incurred in the full Committee’s 
activities within the United States; however, 
local currencies owned by the United States 
shall be made available to the full Commit- 
tee and its employees engaged in carrying out 
their official duties outside the United States. 
No appropriated funds shall be expended for 
the purpose of defraying expenses of mem- 
bers of the full Committee or its employees 
in any country where local currencies are 
available for this purpose; and the following 
conditions shall apply with respect to their 
use of such currencies: 

(1) No member or employee of the Com- 
mittee shall receive or expend local currencies 
for subsistence in any country at a rate in 
excess of the maximum per diem rate set 
forth in applicable Federal law; and 

(2) Each member or employee of the Com- 
mittee shall make to the Chairman of the 
Committee an itemized report showing the 
number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
ef transportation if furnished by public 
carrier, or, if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cost of such transportation and the 
identification of the agency. All such indi- 
vidual reports shall be filed by the Chairman 
with the Committee on House Administration 
and shall be open to public inspection. 

27. The foregoing rules, unless specifically 
stating otherwise, shall apply to Subcom- 
mittees which are part of the full Committee 
and are subject to its authority and direction. 

The Chairman shall insure that each Sub- 
committee is adequately funded and staffed. 
Each Subcommittee is authorized to neet, 
hold hearings, receive evidence, and report 
to the Committee on all matters referred to 
it. Subcommittee Chairmen shall set meet- 
ing dates after consultation with the Chair- 
Man with a view toward avoiding simultan- 
eous scheduling of Committee and Subcom- 
mittee meetings wherever possible. 

Subject to the above, and except for the 
Subcommittee on Department Operations, 
Investigations and Oversight, no major in- 
vestigation shall be initiated by a Subcom- 
mittee without the approval of the Chairman 
of the full Committee or a majority of the 
full Committee. 

28. Except as otherwise specified herein, 
the Rules of the House shall govern the pro- 
cedure of the Committee when it is in ses- 
sion, and the rules of the Committee shall 
be interpreted in accord with applicable 
House Rules. 

Adopted: January 29, 1975. 

/8/ FOWLER C. WEST, 
Staff Director. 
APPENDIX A—HovsE RULE X, CLAUSE 2(): 
INVESTIGATIVE HEARING PROCEDURES 

(k) (1) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 

(2) A copy of the committee rules and this 
clause shall be made available to each wit- 
ness. 

(3) Witnesses at investigative hearings may 
be accompanied by their own counsel for 
the purpose of advising them concerning 
their constitutional rights. 

(4) The chairman may punish breaches 
of order and decorum, and of professional 
ethics on the part of counsel, by censure and 
exclusion from the hearings; and the com- 
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mittee may cite the offender to the House 
for contempt. 

(5) If the committee determines that evi- 
dence or testimony at an investigative hear- 
ing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it shall— 

(A) receive such evidence or testimony 
in executive session; 

(B) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

(C) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

(6) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(5), the chairman shall receive and the com- 
mittee shall dispose of requests to subpena 
additional witnesses. 

(7) No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

(8) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge of 
the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 

(9) A witness may obtain a transcript copy 
of his testimony given at a public session 
or, if given at an executive session, when au- 
thorized by the committee. 


INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT 
FORD'S ENERGY PACKAGE 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing for the consideration of 
my colleagues in the Congress, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to solve our energy 
problems. This omnibus energy bill—the 
Energy Independence Act of 1975—is a 
comprehensive program to deal with the 
challenge of providing ample supplies of 
energy for the future—and conservation 
and wise use of supplies available today. 

E. K. Chesterton once wrote that: 
Progress is the mother of problems. It is 
no secret that our Nation faces problems 
in the field of energy. Solving them can 
assure our Nation's future progress. The 
people are demanding positive action in 
meeting our energy problems, and the 
only clear, positive, comprehensive pro- 
posal we have is the one I am introduc- 
ing today at the request of the adminis- 
tration. 

I am pleased that 23 of my colleagues 
have joined me in introducing this legis- 
lation. Not all of those who cosponsor 
this legislation agree with all aspects of 
the President’s proposals. There are 
many individuals who have serious reser- 
vations about specific provisions of the 
package. I submit, however, that the pro- 
posal has been presented as a well- 
planned, interdependent package. We 
cannot hope to please everyone in any 
kind of program that entails sacrifice. 
But we must start somewhere, and this 
package represents the best balanced ap- 
proach we have had so far. 

It has been said that a miser sacrifices 
the present to the future—a spendthrift 
sacrifices the future to the present. We 
can afford to be neither miserly—nor 
spendthrifts with energy. It is our re- 
sponsibility to adopt a policy of intelli- 
gent use. 

CxXXI——141—Part 2 
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President Ford has outlined a program 
of considerable scope. It proposes to de- 
velop our oil, natural gas, coal and nu- 
clear energy resources—to encourage 
research and development of new sources 
of energy. At the same time it is realistic 
in presenting a plan to curtail the un- 
necessary use of energy—during the in- 
terim while we establish our capacity to 
the point of energy independence. 

Independence always has been the 
backbone of America. We fought for it 
in our Nation’s beginnings, and we have 
fought to preserve and protect it for the 
individual. Now we must fight another 
kind of battle—for national independ- 
ence—for self-sufficiency—in energy. 

The President's proposals have taken 
into consideration the needs of our econ- 
omy, the realities of our present supplies, 
and our potential for the future. I urge 
that this package of proposals be given 
the utmost study by this Congress. Con- 
straint is never pleasant—but we all 
know that if we are to enact a workable 
conservation plan, there must be some 
cutback on energy consumption. The 
President, after reviewing carefully the 
alternatives, has proposed that the pric- 
ing system be used to impose across-the- 
board reduction of energy use. This 
would spread the burden—and no energy 
conservation plan can work unless we all 
share some of the load. 

It would be remiss, and unfair, if this 
Congress chooses to accept the easy 
parts—and reject the tough actions that 
are needed. A piecemeal plan would add 
to the problem—not present a solution. 
No Presidential proposal should be rigid. 
This Congress will have full opportunity 
to investigate in depth all of these vari- 
ous programs. Some modification will un- 
doubtedly be made. But—I urge that we 
keep in mind that we are legislating for 
the future of America—for our economic 
strength in the years ahead—and for 
prosperity and high living standards for 
our people. 

All problems can be solved more easily 
when they are small. We need only to 
think back 1 year—to the lines at the 
service station—to recognize that we 
have a rare opportunity to attack our 
energy problem before it again becomes a 
national crisis. Foresight now can pre- 
vent us from facing a drastic energy 
emergency in future years. We have the 
technology, we have plentiful resources. 
Now we must summon the will to face up 
to our energy challenge. By working to- 
gether we can pull ourselves out of de- 
pendency on foreign sources, and insure 
a strong and grawing America. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at an ear- 
lier leadership meeting on the Demo- 
cratic side this morning, the Speaker an- 
nounced that he had taken the Presi- 
dent’s message, which he knew was going 
to be offered by the gentleman and also 
by Members on our side, and divided the 
13 titles and sent them to the proper 
committees. The Speaker has notified 
each chairman that he wants the staff on 
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each of those committees to start im- 
mediately looking into the merits of the 
message that the President of the United 
States has sent and that he hoped that 
by a week from Monday we would be 
able to have some type of reports and 
would be able to start from those reports 
on legislation. 

Here is where each title was sent: 

Title I: Relating to naval petroleum 
reserves, to the Committee on Armed 
Services; 

Title II: Relating to a national stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve—civilian—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—Initially; 

Title II: Amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; 

Title IV: Extension of and amend- 
ments to the Energy Supply and Envi- 
ronmental Coordination Act of 1974, to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; 

Title V: Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1975, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; 

Title VI: Further amendment to the 
Clean Air Act, to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; 

Title VII: Utilities Act of 1975, to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; 

Title VIII: Energy Facilities Planning 
and Development Act of 1975, to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—Initially ; 

Title IX: Energy Development Secu- 
rity Act of 1975, to the Committee on 
Ways and Means; 

Title X: Building Energy Conservation 
Standards Act of 1975, to the Committee 
on Banking, Currency, and Housing— 
Initially; 

Title XI: Winterization Assistance Act 
of 1975, to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing; 

Title XII: National Appliance and Mo- 
tor Vehicle Energy Labeling Act of 1975, 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; and 

Title XIII: Standby Energy Authori- 
ties Act of 1975, to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—in- 
itially. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the Speaker 
and the majority leader for the expedi- 
tion in which the majority moved on 
this, and I hope we will be able to come 
up with some very meaningful legisla- 
tion soon. 


LET'S PUT BURDEN FOR CLEAN 
AIR WHERE IT BELONGS—IN DE- 
TROIT 


(Mr. VAN DEERLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce today two bills designed to 
clarify existing laws for reducing auto- 
motive air pollution. The legislation 
would limit the authority of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to regulate in- 
direct sources of air pollution such as 
parking lots and traffic patterns, 
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Primary purpose of the bill would be 
to put the main burden for cleaning the 
air back where it belongs, on the auto 
manufacturers. 

I believe that if EPA concentrates on 
cleaning up the cars, we can and will 
achieve clean air—but without undue in- 
convenience to the motoring public. 

As my colleagues on the Commerce 
Committee can attest, I have not wavered 
in my support of the strongest possi- 
ble Clean Air Act; for a southern Cal- 
ifornian, any other stance would be il- 
logical. But the implementation of this 
law must be realistic and reasonable, if 
it is to be effective. 

The Clean Air Act properly gives first 
priority to direct controls on automobile 
emissions in the war against smog. There 
is also authority for controls on land use 
and transportation patterns, the indirect 
sources, although recent studies indicate 
that these are at best, marginally effec- 
tive, and at worst may actually do more 
harm than good. They certainly are dis- 
ruptive, and in my view not even really 
necessary. 

But as the deadlines for cleaning up 
auto emissions have been relaxed, the 
deadlines for meeting the national am- 
bient air quality standards have re- 
mained firm. As a result, EPA has been 
forced to turn increasingly to the so- 
called secondary implementation meas- 
ures—the controversial indirect source 
controls—in order to meet mandatory 
deadlines. 

Unless there are changes in the cur- 
rent structures of the Clean Air Act, ve- 
hicle miles traveled in the Los Angeles 
Basin will have to be cut by about 75 per- 
cent. It would be fine if we could get 
away with this, in Los Angeles or any- 
where else. But in the real world, this is 
a totally impossible requirement. The life 
style of Los Angeles—and most of the 
rest of the country—is too rooted in the 
use of the private automobile, and alter- 
native means of transportation that 
could even begin to fill the gap have not 
as yet been developed. 

One of my bills provides that parking 
lot and other land use controls be im- 
plemented only if the ambient standards 
cannot be attained when at least 75 per- 
cent of the cars in a given region meet 
ultimate statutory emission standards. 
The bill expressly prohibits parking sur- 
charges, restrictions on the size of park- 
ing areas and any limitation of existing 
parking lots. After all other measures 
had been found wanting, EPA would be 
able to block proposals for new parking 
facilities in localities where smog levels 
remained high. 

The other bill requires the EPA of its 
delegate State agencies to conduct hear- 
ings on whatever new controls might be 
proposed. Agencies would be required to 
back their decisions with a preponder- 
ance of the evidence in the hearing rec- 
ords, and other parties would have up 
to 90 days to petition for review of any 
decision. 

Under no circumstances could controls 
over indirect sources—as opposed to di- 
rect emission controls—be imposed be- 
fore 1978, at the earliest. 
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I know many Members have expressed 
concern about recent EPA moves to re- 
strict traffic in our urban areas, through 
imposition of new parking fees coupled 
with a reduction in the number of park- 
ing spaces. This concern manifested it- 
self a few months ago when Congress 
approved language in an appropriations 
bill forbidding the EPA from using any 
funds “to tax, limit, or otherwise regu- 
late parking facilities.” I supported this 
directive, but of course it expires June 
30, with the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

The approach recommended in my 
bills may be somewhat more reasonable, 
in that it would not completely rule out 
parking lot regulations. It also would 
provide a statutory basis for long-range 
planning not possible in a year to year 
ban on certain types of EPA activity. 

I stand fully behind these bills, and I 
hope they can be considered at an early 
point in this session. 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE OFFICE OF 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT BOARD 


(Mr. MOSHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure and privilege to announce to the 
House that our distinguished colleague, 
“TIGER” ‘TreaGue of Texas, has been 
elected Chairman of the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment Board for the dura- 
tion of the 94th Congress. He succeeds 
Senator Kennepy as Chairman. 

The gentleman from Texas was chosen 
by unanimous vote of the six House Mem- 
bers whom you, Mr. Speaker, named last 
week to the OTA Board. It is a bipartisan 
Board, including Congressmen TEAGUE, 
UDALL, GEORGE Brown, MOSHER, ESCH, 
and Hout from this House. 

We who served previously are very 
pleased to welcome the two new Members, 
Congresswoman Hott and Congressman 
GEORGE Brown, succeeding Congressman 
Gubser and John Davis, respectively. 

And I am happy to report that the six 
Senate Members of the OTA Board have 
voted unanimously to maintain that bi- 
partisan spirit by electing a Member of 
the minority party, Senator Case of New 
Jersey, to serve as Vice Chairman. I had 
the privilege of serving as Vice Chairman 
of the Board during OTA’s first year of 
existence, in the 93d Congress, thus es- 
tablishing the bipartisan precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, last week I presented to 
you my personal report as Vice Chair- 
man concerning OTA’s first year, its 
progress to date, and some of the inevi- 
table hurdles we still face in our attempt 
to perfect its usefulness as a new and 
unique arm of the Congress. My report 
to you is reprinted in the Recorp for 
Friday, January 31. I hope it may help 
increase a more general awareness here 
in the House concerning OTA’s unique 
mission. 

As I indicated to you in that report, 
there is no doubt within our OTA Board 
that Chairman Teacue will serve very 
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fairly and effectively. All of us know 
well his dynamic leadership qualities. 

This new assignment for “TIGER” is 
of particular importance, involving the 
crucial task of steering OTA, our new 
congressional tool, out of its infancy and 
into early maturity, to fulfill a need vital 
to congressional effectiveness. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I will place 
in the Record the resolution we unani- 
mously agreed to in selecting Mr. TEAGUE 
as the new OTA Board Chairman, as fol- 
lows: 

We, the undersigned House Members of 
the Technology Assessment Board, pursuant 
to the authority vested in us under subsec- 
tion (c) of section 4 of the Technology As- 
sessment Act of 1972 (Public Law 92-484), 
do hereby select the Representative from 
Texas, Mr. Teague, to serve as the Chairman 
of the Technology Assessment Board for the 
duration of the 94th Congress. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Morris K. UDALL, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
MARVIN L. ESCH, 
MARJORIE S. HOLT., 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 
TRANSFER JURISDICTION OVER 
ELK HILLS 


(Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today re- 
introducing a joint resolution which 
would provide for badly needed produc- 
tion from the Naval Petroleum Reserve 
at Elk Hills in California by allowing for 
a jurisdictional transfer of our four pe- 
troleum reserves from the Department of 
Navy to the Department of the Interior. 

This legislation, which I originally in- 
troduced on the first day of this Congress 
as House Joint Resolution 31, now has 
the widespread, bipartisan support of 
over 50 cosponsors. 

It is vital that we move quickly in Con- 
gress to open the Elk Hills oil field to 
help ease this Nation’s energy situation 
and dangerous dependency on Arab oil. 

I consider it equally important that 
these resources be managed and devel- 
oped by that agency of our Government 
most competent to do so—the Interior 
Department. 

The Navy has no business being in the 
oil business. 

We should no more allow them to 
manage our oil reserves than we should 
allow the Interior Department to man- 
age the 6th Fleet. 

I urge speedy consideration of this 
legislative proposal by the 94th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the list of co- 
sponsors and the complete text of my 
joint resolution in the Recorp at this 
point: 

List or COSPONSORS 

Mr. Anderson of California, Mr. Badillo, 
Mr, Brown of California, Mrs. Burke of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Carr, Mr. Carter, Mr. Del Claw- 
son, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Conte, Mr. Corman, 
Mr. Coughlin, Mr. Danielson, Mr. Drinan, 
Mr. Duncan of Tennessee. 

Mr. Fascell, Mrs. Fenwick, Mr. Ford of 
Tennessee, Mr. Forsythe, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Frenzel, Mr. Gude, Mr. Guyer, Mr, Harring- 
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ton, Mr. Harris, Mr. Holland, Mr. Johnson 
of California, Mr. Kastenmeter. 

Mr. Kindness, Mr. Krebs, Mr. Lagomarsino, 
Mrs. Lloyd cf Tennessee, Mr. Lloyd of Califor- 
nia, Mr, McCloskey, Mr. McKinney, Mr. Mat- 
sunaga, Mr, Mitchell of Maryland, Mr. Moor- 
head of California, Mr. Pattison of New York, 
Mr. Pepper, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Regula, Mr. Riegle, Mr. Roybal, Mr. 
Ruppe, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. Seiberling, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr. Stark, Mr. Steelman, Mr. Tal- 
cott, Mr. Van Deerlin, Mr. Wiggins, Mr. 
Wirth, Mr, Broomfield. 


HJ. Res. 31 


To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish on certain public lands of the 
United States national petroleum reserves 
the development of which needs to be reg- 
ulated in a manner consistent with the 
total energy needs of the Nation, and for 
other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to establish on any 
reserved or unreserved public lands of the 
United States (except lands in the National 
Park System, the National Wildlife System, 
and the Wild and Scenic Rivers System, and 
the National Wilderness Preservation System 
and primitive and roadless areas in the na- 
tional forests now under review for inclusion 
in the Wilderness System in accordance with 
provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964) na- 
tional petroleum reserves the development of 
which needs to be regulated in a manner 
consistent with the total energy needs of the 
Nation, including but not limited to national 
defense. 

Sec. 2. No reserve that includes all or part 
of an existing naval petroleum reserve shall 
be established without prior consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense, and when so 
established, the portion of the naval reserve 
included shall be deemed to be excluded from 
the naval reserve. 

Sec. 3. (a) The oil and gas reserves in the 
contiguous forty-eight States established 
pursuant to this section may be developed 
under terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior sixty days after 
notice is given to the Congress (not counting 
days on which either the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate is not in session for three 
consecutive days or more) if neither the 
House of Representatives nor the Senate 
adopts a resolution of disapproval. Any such 
notice shall explain in detail the method of 
development proposed, and the relative need 
for developing the oll and gas resource in or- 
der to meet the total energy needs of the 
Nation, compared with the need for prohibit- 
ing such development in order to further 
some other public interest. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
view the potential for ofl and gas production 
in the State of Alaska, and submit to Con- 
gress within one year a plan of development, 
which shall not become effective unless au- 
thorized by Act of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY U.S, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOSEPH P. VIGORITO ON 
THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ON TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1975, PRO- 
VIDING ADDITIONAL ARGUMENTS 
FOR BANNING NONRETURNABLE 
BEVERAGE CONTAINERS 


(Mr. VIGORITO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing with cosponsors a bill 
to ban beverage containers which are 
sold on a no-deposit, no-return basis. 

As many Members will remember, 
when I first introduced similar legisla- 
tion in 1970, the principal purpose was 
to reduce pollution which is caused by 
litter composed of soft drink and beer 
containers. This purpose is still valid 
since throwaway containers now account 
for about 20 percent of all items of lit- 
ter; by volume, the figure rises to 70 per- 
cent of all litter. Reducing this litter 
created by nonreturnable beverage con- 
tainers would benefit taxpayers by re- 
ducing the expense of litter pickup. 
Cleaning up just the beverage container 
share of the litter cost the American pub- 
lic $43 million in 1969. 

But today, we witness three addi- 
tional advantages for this legislation. 
First, when this measure is passed it will 
bring about a reduction in the intolerable 
burden of -olid waste disposal. If this 
legislation had been in effect in 1972, the 
8.2 million tons of beer and soft drink 
containers produced and discarded in 
this country that year, representing more 
than 8 percent of the total U.S. product 
waste, would have been eliminated. 
Clearly, the nonreturnable beverage con- 
tainer has become symbolic of the entire 
solid waste pollution problem. Most 
beverages -were packaged in returnable 
containers until a widespread industry 
shift—motivated merely by conven- 
ience—to nonreturnable containers in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's. It has 
been since that time that the United 
States has started to experience its scri- 
ous solid waste problem. Surely, non- 
returnables are not the only reason for 
our solid waste dilemma, but they are a 
principal contributor to that problem. 

Second, when this legislation is passed 
it will lead to conservation of energy cur- 
rently wasted in the production of one- 
way containers. If in 1974, we had ban- 
ned nonreturnable beverage containers, 
the use of returnable containers would 
have had an equivalent energy savings 
of 1.7 billion gallons of gasoline, enough 
to operate nearly 1.7 million automobiles 
averaging 10 miles per gallon for an aver- 
age of 10,000 miles. Or we could examine 
the equivalent energy savings from the 
home heating fuel angle. If the ban on 
nonreturnables had been in effect last 
year, the equivalent fuel savings would 
have been enough that 2 million middle 
Atlantic States homes could have been 
heated for an 8-month period. I believe 
these statistics verify the tremendous 
energy conservation impact of this leg- 
islation. 

Third, when this legislation is passed, 
it will curtail the drain on the Nation’s 
resources of glass, aluminum, and steel. 
In 1972, the quantity of the materials to 
produce beverage containers included 6 
million tons of glass, 1.6 million tons of 
steel, and 575 thousand tons of alumi- 
num, which vividly shows just how much 
of our irreplaceable natural resources are 
expended on beverage containers. Surely, 
if returnable containers were mandated 
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by law, there would be a substantial say- 
ings of our natural resources. 

In closing, I would once again like to 
call upon the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to hold hearings, 
so that a complete discussion of this issue 
can be heard. 

For my colleagues’ inspection, I am in- 
serting a particularly insightful editorial 
which appeared in the Erie Times news- 
paper, Erie, Pa., on the subject of ban- 
ning nonreturnable beverage containers: 

MAJOR ENERGY SAVINGS POSSIBLE HERE 

Congressman Joseph P. Vigorito’s contin- 
uing effort to end the glut of old cans—an 
effort commended in this space—got a big 
boost the other day—from, among all things, 
a Presidential advisory committee. 

The committee recommended passage of 
Federal legislation mandating a refundable 
deposit on beer and soft drink containers as 
a key energy saying measure. 

The energy saving, the committee sald, 
would result from the re-use of the same 
container over and over again. It is necessary 
to make a new bottle each time one is thrown 
away. 

The recommendation came from the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Quality, which said, “The resumption of an 
all-returnable beverage container system 
could almost immediately save an energy 
equivalent of nearly five million gallons of 
gasoline per day.” 

“This is equal,” the committee said, “to the 
estimated energy yield by 1987 from a crash 
program to produce oil from shale rock—a 
project which will involve the expenditure 
of billions of dollars in canital investment, 
unprecedented environmental disturbance 
and the daily creation of a pile of waste rock 
six times larger than the Lincoln Memorial.” 

The committee is chaired by Henry L, 
Diamond, New York State’s first Commis- 
sioner of Environmental Conservation. Its 
members include Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
who headed the committee when it was cre- 
ated by Presidential order in 1968, and Tom 
McCall, who as Governor of Oregon won the 
passage of the first state law requiring de- 
posit bottles. 

To his credit, Vigorito has been attempt- 
ing for some time to do something to end 
the glut of old cans and bottles along the na- 
tion’s roadways—and to save energy in the 
process. 

While bills he's introduced on the subject 
in the past have gotten nowhere, Vigorito an- 
nounced early in January that 1975 will mark 
the “big push” to get his legislation banning 
non-returnable beverage containers passed 
by Congress. 

The Erle area Congressman said he is hope- 
ful that the “new look" 94th Congress will 
act favorably on his “bottle bill”, prompting 
us to say in this space, “We hope so, too.” 

Last week's committee recommendation 
could provide the support necessary to gain 
serious consideration for Vigorito’s bill. 

Bills like those introduced by Vigorito have 
stirred considerable controversy in the past 
because of sharp opposition from the can, 
bottle and beverage industries, whose busi- 
ness has grown rapidly since the institution 
of the one-way, or “convenience,” can and 
bottle. 

By “convenience,” of course, many seem 
to think the full meaning inyolves opening 
your car window when you're done and heavy- 
ing the empty can or bottle out onto the 
roadway—with appalling results for the es- 
thetic quality of our highways and streets. 

Three states, Oregon, Vermont and South 
Dakota, have passed bottle bills to date. 
While leigslation of this type has been in- 
troduced in the Pennsylvania General As- 
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sembly, it has been blocked by the beverage 
and container industries, mainly with the 
argument that there could be a severe job 
loss. 

We think the legislators in Harrisburg and 
Washington were wrong not to pass the ban 
the can legislation in order to save the en- 
vironment. New, with the powerful energy 
argument coming to the fore, we think the 
responsibility for saying “no” to this sensi- 
ble legislation will be very great indeed, and 
will prompt all kinds of questions from the 
voters back home. 

The Presidential advisory committee calls 
for federal deposit legislation because it 
would be less disruptive than state-by-state 
laws—and that makes sense. 

“Federal legislation,” the committee says, 
“will solve the problems of interstate boot- 
legging and littering as well as provide uni- 
form requirements for containers and thus 
make for less economic disruption in the 
long run,” 

Again, we couldn't agree more. 


REPEALING OUTSIDE EARNINGS 
LIMITATION ON SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY BENEFITS 


(Mr. NEAL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to repeal the out- 
side earnings limitation on social se- 
curity benefits. I have done so believing 
the time has come when we ought to 
eliminate, insofar as possible, the yoke 
of poverty we continue to impose upon 
some 2.5 million of our elderly citizens. 

Social security benefits, I believe, are 
intended to provide a floor, not a ceiling, 
on income of our elderly citizens. Yet 
under existing law, many potentially 
productive recipients of social security 
benefits are discouraged from lifting 
their standard of living above the pov- 
erty level, because they cannot now earn 
more than $2,400 per annum without suf- 
fering a reduction in social security 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, one does not have to con- 
sult the computer to ascertain that the 
people most penalized by rising costs of 
living are the elderly citizens who must 
subsist on low or fixed income. For some 
21 million Americans, subsistence in- 
come either consists entirely of, or is 
built around, social security benefits. The 
average benefit is $180 per month for 
individuals; $310 per month for couples. 
That is approximately 25 percent below 
what the Bureau of Labor Statistics es- 
timates as the minimum budget required 
for adequate subsistence. 

We must recognize, too, that we are 
here talking about national averages. 
Thousands of social security recipients 
in the Fifth North Carolina Congres- 
sional District receive substantially less 
benefits than the national average. Yet 
the needs of citizens who receive the 
minimum are no less than the needs of 
those who receive the maximum. 

We are reminded that social security 
benefits are not welfare payments. They 
are earned retirement income, intended 
to guarantee food, shelter, and other 
basic necessities to citizens over 62 years 
of age. Many social security recipients 
between ages 65 and 72 are capable of 
continued employment. Indeed, many of 
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them are required to supplement their 
social security income by working at low- 
paying jobs. Yet for every dollar they 
earn above $2,400 a year, they forfeit 
50 cents in social security benefits; that 
is, if they continue working, they labor 
for half wages. It is no wonder that 
many elderly citizens who are capable of 
working—and who prefer to continue 
working—choose not to do so because it 
would deprive them of benefits to which 
they are entitled. In electing to protect 
what is rightfully theirs, they must for- 
feit the opportunity and the joy of con- 
tinued employment. 

On the other hand, citizens between 
65 and 72 years of age who have sub- 
stantial income from sources other than 
wages or salaries suffer no social secu- 
rity penalty because of their good for- 
tune. I do not suggest that they ought to 
be penalized along with the elderly wage 
earner. Rather, I think equity should be 
accomplished by removing the earnings 
limitations on social security benefits for 
all citizens between ages 65 and 72 who 
are entitled to full benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

I therefore hope that the Committee 
on Ways and Means will give this bill its 
early consideration. 


A PROPOSAL FOR NATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC AND ENERGY RECOVERY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LLOYD) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LLOYD of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress is often accused of thinking 
only of the short term, only of each 2- 
year period for which we must stand for 
election. This being the case, the argu- 
ment continues, we regularly fail to con- 
sider the long-term consequences of our 
actions and even sometimes act counter 
to certain long-term needs of the 
country. The two issues of most immedi- 
ate concern to this Congress have both 
short- and long-term aspects, and I 
believe any proposals we may consider, 
and ultimately adopt, must recognize 
this reality. I speak, of course, of the 
depression and the energy shortages. 

Both the leadership of the Congress 
and the President have addressed these 
issues in recent weeks. Although I can 
agree with both in certain areas of their 
respective approaches, I must also depart 
in others as being detrimental to my con- 
stituents. I am taking this opportunity, 
then, to present my position on these two 
critical issues. 

In developing these positions, I have 
drawn on the proposals of the leadership 
of the Congress, on the President’s pro- 
gram, on my own personal experience 
and expertise and, to a significant degree, 
on the mail I have been receiving from 
my district. 

The most immediate concern is the 
prompt return of tax dollars to the econ- 
omy to begin countering the depression 
rapidly pulling us down. This can best be 
accomplished by a rebate of a percentage 
of the tax paid on 1974 income. I have 
suggested a 24-percent rebate, effective 
with returns due this April, with a maxi- 
mum dollar total of $1,000. It is true that 
those in the middle-income brackets de- 
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serve to participate in any rebate. It is 
also true, however, that many in the 
middle-income brackets can continue to 
maintain their standard of living more 
readily than those in the lower brackets 
and are thus more likely merely to hold 
onto their rebate rather than to put it 
back into the economy in the form of 
purchases of durable goods. For this rea- 
son alone, I think we must concentrate 
the greatest benefit of the rebate among 
the lower-income families—those most 
likely to inject the money immediately 
into the faltering economy. 

Over the long term, of course, major 
tax reform is essential—and long over- 
due. A variety of suggestions have been 
offered and I am listing here those I find 
most equitable, beneficial and of primary 
concern. 

As opposed to the President’s proposal 
to provide for a continuing $16.5 billion 
tax cut on individual income, I support 
the application of indexing to the tax 
tables. This would, in effect, adjust the 
tax tables each year to accommodate 
that year’s inflation rate. The result 
would be that as an individual’s income 
increased due to inflation, thus placing 
that individual in successively higher 
tax brackets, the brackets themselves 
would be adjusted to permit the individ- 
ual to suffer no reduction in his after- 
taxes purchasing power. Likewise, a sim- 
ilar indexing system should be applied to 
the personal income tax exemption, the 
standard deduction and the minimum in- 
come allowance, for the same reasons 
and with the same objective. Finally, I 
suggest a restructuring of the payroll tax 
liabilities on lower-income families by re- 
ducing the percentage withheld for social 
security coupled with an increase in the 
dollar amount of income against which 
the tax is withheld. Broadening the base 
in this way will make the tax more equi- 
table without reducing the contributions 
to the fund. 

I realize these proposals all call for a 
reduction of Federal revenues at the 
same time that expansions in certain 
Federal expenditures are being suggested 
to counter some of the more limited ef- 
fects of the depression. I firmly believe 
that we must balance the flow of dollars 
so that we only pay out what we take in. 
Reducing the oil depletion allowance is 
one way of increasing our intake. Later 
in this statement I will make further 
suggestions which will indirectly provide 
income to the Federal budget. I cannot 
stress too strongly my feelings that only 
from these new sources should we allo- 
cate any more Federal expenditures. 

Primary in my approach to the con- 
servation of energy is the requirement 
that any programs adopted take into ac- 
count regional disparities in minimal 
needs. The President acknowledged this 
issue in his state of the Union message 
to the Congress, and I commend him for 
his awareness of the needs of my district 
and willingness to accommodate them. 

Initially, we must increase our produc- 
tion capability. We cannot, however per- 
mit the producers the unconscionable 
profits reaped during the shortage last 
year. Imperative, then, is a windfall, or 
excess profits, tax coupled with an in- 
centive program to improve production. 
Permitting credits against this tax in 
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amounts equal to investments in explora- 
tion and production expansion, and not 
for diversification into areas outside the 
primary industry, is the most direct route 
to this objective. 

In a similar light, certain federally 
owned and controlled oil fields should be 
considered for development and produc- 
tion. Two which have been suggested are 
the Elk Hills Naval Reserve and the 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska. 
If the decision is made to develop these 
fields, and I think it should, I would sug- 
gest that it be undertaken by the Federal 
Government, acting as a sort of public 
utility, with any output priced on the 
basis of amortized costs. To maintain 
our strategic reserves, while developing 
these fields, I would suggest the alloca- 
tion of certain offshore oil fields to stra- 
tegic reserve status. 

We are all aware of the incredible 
amount of dollars flowing out of the 
country—and out of the economy—to 
major oil-producing nations. This crip- 
pling imbalance must be redressed. As a 
partial response to the need to reduce 
our consumption of oil the President has 
proposed, and the majority of the Con- 
gress opposed, an increase in the excise 
tax on imported crude oil. Studies com- 
pleted since the President’s action have 
indicated that such a tax increase at this 
stage would do much more than merely 
raise the price of gas and other oil prod- 
ucts. Those increases would only be the 
beginning of an incredible and unaccept- 
able ripple effect on the entire economy. 
This ripple would strike virtually all seg- 
ments of the economy as increased op- 
erational costs were experienced by in- 
dustry after industry. The outcome 
would most likely be a repeat of last 
year’s record inflation rate of 12 percent. 

On the other hand, certain congres- 
sional spokesmen have suggested a gas 
rationing program. Although a number 
of my constituents have supported this 
approach as an alternative to the Presi- 
dent's import excise tax increase, it is my 
opinion that a third option is available, 
that of gas allocation. This would make 
possible the purchase of necessary gas 
by those who have no alternative to the 
automobile while discouraging frivolous 
consumption. 

Although some might see this as a pre- 
mature abandonment of the idea of mass 
transit, recent votes by the people in my 
district have indicated they have little 
confidence in mass transit as an answer 
to their transportation problems. This 
is, I am sure, in part due to the lack of 
dynamie programs coupled with an al- 
most untenable geographic situation in 
southern California, but it is neverthe- 
less a reality and one with which we must 
cope in the short term, although regional 
cooperation could resolve this impasse— 
and ultimately will. 

Efforts must also be made to improve 
gas mileage on new cars. Unreasonably 
heavy cars have reduced performance to 
an unacceptable level. Automakers must, 
therefore, reduce the weight and size of 
their product without sacrificing safety 
and comfort. They should be assisted in 
improving the mileage of their product. 

The consumers must help in this ef- 
fort, and we can assist them by provid- 
ing more information. Energy efficiency 


standards, mandatory labeling of vari- 
ous appliances, and thermal efficiency 
standards can help. 

Tax incentives can accomplish imme- 
diate, although limited goals. These 
should include deductions for insulation 
installation and an excise tax on waste- 
ful commodities. Such programs must, 
however, have time limits placed on 
them, at the expiration of which they 
would be automatically repealed if not 
reevaluated and reenacted. 

In the final analysis, we must accept 
that oil is a finite resource, that it will 
eventually run out, no matter how com- 
plete and efficient our extraction of it 
may become. The long term requires, 
then, research and development of alter- 
native energy sources—tidal, nuclear, 
solar, coal gasification, and others 
known and unknown. Financing of this 
effort can be accomplished by careful 
use of the revenues from the incentive 
and disincentive taxes I have proposed. 

The last Congress approved a massive 
expenditure of Federal funds for emer- 
gency public employment in an attempt 
to soften the ravages of rising unem- 
ployment. I do not think this is enough, 
either in direction or amount. Public 
employment cannot replace a healthy 
private sector, the primary employer of 
our work force. Reduced consumption, 
inflation, high interest rates, and high 
taxes all contribute to the depressed 
state of private businesses. All of these 
areas must be addressed in an effort to 
rejuvenate private enterprise. The tax 
revisions I have outlined above speak to 
reducing some of these burdens. The 
House Committee on Banking, Currency 
and Housing will be considering legisla- 
tion in the areas of interest rate reduc- 
tion and credit allocation, focusing on 
both individuals and businesses. These 
are complex areas, and the legislation re- 
sulting from that committee’s delibera- 
tions will be intricate. I have described 
my objectives in these areas and will be 
evaluating these proposals and support- 
ing those which achieve the necessary 
ends. 

Similarly, the housing market is in 
serious trouble. It is important that we 
take steps to make home ownership a 
more easily attainable goal and a less 
burdensome obligation. This will also be 
a part of the Banking Committee’s work, 
specifically in increasing the availability 
of credit through savings and loans, re- 
viewing interest rate subsidy programs 
for low and middle income families and 
giving short-term assistance to home- 
owners having difficulty making mort- 
gage payments because of unemployment 
or significant drops in income. Here, 
again, I will be studying that commit- 
tee’s work and supporting bills which 
will effectively and equitably achieve the 
objectives I see as necessary. 

I am unimpressed with the arguments 
I have heard for mandatory wage-price 
controls, The distruptive effect on the 
economy of rigid controls, both during 
imposition and upon their removal, 
militate against their use at this time. I 
do think a more moderate program of 
strong monitoring by a broadly based re- 
view board, with subpena powers and 
authority to compel those planning to 
raise prices or demand higher wages to 
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justify their actions for the public rec- 
ord, would be a workable tool in con- 
trolling the push and pull affect of wages 
and prices. Such a board ought also to 
have the power to order a deferral, for 
an established maximum time period, 
increases considered to be unjustified or 
to have too detrimental a ripple effect on 
other areas of concern on the economy. 

These are my thoughts, Mr. Speaker. 
These will guide my votes on the various 
bills which will come to the floor de- 
signed to correct these ills. 


A CITY BETRAYED—II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I initiated what I hope will be a 
short series of expositions sad in detafl, 
particularly sad for my native and be- 
loved city of San Antonio. But, as I said 
yesterday, it is also reflecting a general 
malaise throughout our country where 
corruption, thievery high and low, seems 
to be the order of the day. 

Back in 1952 the city of San Antonio 
was wondering just what to do about 
securing its future energy supply, name- 
ly, natural gas. The city’s utility wanted 
to keep its gas supply as cheap as it 
could. Looking ahead, the utility won- 
dered if it could persuade the city’s gas 
supplier to continue selling it gas at the 
then existing rate, or something close to 
it, beyond the contract termination date 
of April 1, 1962. 

The City Public Service Board of San 
Antonio, which operates the city’s gas 
and electric utilities, is a curious sort of 
creature. The city owns the utilities as 
a legal figment, but the board operates 
them. The board is a self-perpetuating 
group charged with protection of the 
people who own the bonds that the city 
issues to buy the utility. 

The board operates very much like a 
private enterprise. In fact, as a closed 
corporation. It need not and does not 
feel restrained by the wishes of any 
particular city administration or the peo- 
ple, because the city does not in any way 
control it. 

I might say, by way of parentheses and 
historic explanation, that when I left the 
city council some 19 years ago, I had 
initiated a fight to change the structure 
of that board, just as I had initiated the 
fight 3 years prior to that, in 1953, 
to change the same identical form of 
board with respect to the San Antonio 
City Water Board, which at that time 
was structured in identically the same 
way, self-perpetuating, not responsive or 
responsible to any public entity and free- 
wheeling, self-dealing and a lot of jig- 
gery-pokery-crookery going on at that 
time. 

I exposed it. I led the fight. It took 3 
years, but we changed it even though 
people at that time said the same thing 
people are saying today: “You cannot 
do it, it is a fixed legal entity. It is not 
susceptible to change.” 

I hope that citizens in San Antonio 
will soon eventually change this struc- 
rae of self-perpetuating public service 

oard. 
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This board, then, was thinking about 
the distant future when it asked its con- 
sultants just what should be done about 
a long-range gas supply. 

They hired a consultant, N. A. Saigh. 
He reported that the board ought to try 
and extend its gas supply contract beyond 
1962, maybe as far as even 1982. Ob- 
viously, this would involve paying more 
money, something that the board would 
be reluctant to do, but Mr. Saigh 
reported: 

It is our sound judgment that a renegoti- 
ated contract with United Gas for as long 


a period as possible would best serve the 
public interest. 


But the board needed some bargaining 
power, if it was going to renegotiate its 
contract. So, most of the Saigh report 
was devoted to the question of whether 
San Antonio could go into the gas busi- 
ness on its own behalf. Oil could not 
possibly offer any economic competition 
to gas; coal was out of the question, and 
nuclear power was still just an experi- 
mental idea. The only hope, in fact, of 
keeping the 1952 gas rates in effect into 
the 1960s, reported Saigh: 

Lies in the willingness of the board to 
engage in the natural gas business by devel- 
oping its own gas fields. 


Unfortunately, getting into the gas 
business would be a tricky and expensive 
proposition. There was no guarantee that 
the city could supply its own needs, and 
the risks were substantial. In fact, Saigh 
employed a geologist who reported that 
there was not enough uncommitted gas 
available within a 200-mile radius of 
San Antonio to meet all its projected 
needs. The city could make a stab at 
supplying itself, but the consultant said 
that it might also consider inviting other 
suppliers to replace United. They pre- 
dicted that San Antonio could get gas 
from other suppliers at a rate of 25 to 27 
cents per thousand cubic feet of gas. 

This proved to be a very accurate fore- 
cast. So did the prediction that gas sup- 
plies were going to be tight. 

San Antonio never did renegotiate its 
contract with United, as Saigh had rec- 
ommended. Instead, they chose the last, 
least considered alternative, of consider- 
ing another supplier. This proved to be a 
fatal mistake. 

San Antonio did get a new gas contract 
in 1962, and it is supposed to be valid 
until April 1, 1982. The only trouble is 
that the gas supplier, Coastal States 
Company, cannot meet the contract 
terms. San Antonio today is paying any- 
where from 4 to 6 times as much for gas 
as its contract calls for, and is not getting 
the quantities guaranteed. 

Just what happened here? 

San Antonio received supposedly solid 
assurances that its new supplier did in 
fact have plenty of gas. This supplier was 
not, when it got the contract, even in- 
corporated. But the partners in the busi- 
ness were experienced gas operators, they 
were local people, and they brought out 
the best possible references and paraded 
them forward. 

Do we have gas? Why certainly, they 
would say. In fact, they promised that 
none other than the greatest consultants 
in the gas business, De Golyer and Mc- 
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Naughton, would certify their reserves. 
Can we get financing? Certainly, they 

said. We can get financing from the 

best—White, Weld & Co. of New York. 

And if there were any questions about 
how solid the company was, the city pub- 
lic service board could employ its own 
consultant to check out the gas reserves. 

Interesting things started to happen. 

The bidders known as Martin and 
Schoolfield apparently had never em- 
ployed DeGolyer and McNaughton, but 
the city public service board was not put 
off by the fact that when the reserve data 
came in, it was from someone and some- 
thing else. And White, Weld & Co had 
never promised Martin and Schoolfield 
anything. In fact, they backed out of the 
deal, evidently because the fledgling com- 
pany did not have the gas reserves they 
claimed to have. Incredibly, the city 
public service board was not put off by 
the sudden dissappearance of White, 
Weld & Co. They never even tried to 
find out why the financiers had changed 
their minds. 

Instead, the board allowed Martin and 
Schoolfield to get some help from an erst- 
while competitor, their good old friend, 
Coastal States Co., which took over 25 
percent of their stock and thereafter ran 
the company as if Glen Martin, the 
founder, was the only director involved. 
Coastal controlled Alamo Gas from the 
very first. This situation, along with 
Martin’s evident conflict of interest, 
eventually caused Schoolfield and others 
to leave Alamo Gas Co. 

Why was the board not moved to ques- 
tion the soundness of its new gas sup- 
plier when Alamo failed to deliver on its 
original promises and bid performance? 

The board never once asked White, 
Weld & Co. why it had soured on the 
Alamo Gas venture. It never asked why 
DeGolyer and McNaughton had not pro- 
duced the reserves study that they sup- 
posedly had been commissioned to per- 
form. 

The board relied perhaps on its own 
consulting geologist, who came forward 
with a report showing that Alamo Gas 
did in fact have the gas reserves it 
claimed to have. 

This consultant, William Spice, was 
the same man who 10 years earlier had 
said to this same board, as follows: 

* * + it is apparent that there is neither 
(1) a sufficient gas supply within 1 area of 
between 360 to 438 billion cubic feet to 
deliver from 50 to 60 million cubic feet per 
day within the area surveyed which is not 
already connected or dedicated to a main 
gas transmission system, or (2) a sufficient 
gas supply to fill these requirements in sey- 
eral areas which might be brought into a 
single system for the use of San Antonio, 


Mr. Speaker, in this report Spice was 
talking about the possibility of getting 
an adequate gas supply to San Antonio 
within a 150-mile radius of the city. He 
said flatly that, at least with known gas, 
it could not be done. 

But almost a decade later, this same 
consultant, William Spice, was employed 
by the city public service board to verify 
whether the proposed new gas supplier 
Alamo Gas, had the reserves they 
claimed to have. Spice examined the 
Alamo reserve data and verified that they 
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had the claimed gas. The simple truth 
is that Spice lied throughout this report. 

A close examination of Spice’s report 
to his employer, the City Public Service 
Board, shows that he frequently exag- 
gerated the size of gas reserves. He 
would estimate large volumes of gas 
without providing any supporting data. 
On occasion, to make the numbers come 
out right, he would simply add arbitrary 
data in the margins of the worksheets. 

There is no question that Spice falsi- 
fied this report. I will offer for the rec- 
ord the comments of a competent expert 
on gas reserve data, which will plainly 
show how Spice deceived his employers. 

Why did he do this? The answer must 
be that someone paid Spice off. 

It is known that at least some of 
Spice’s fee was paid for by a check is- 
sued from an entity known as the Alamo 
Gas-Coastal States joint venture. That 
is a mighty strange contrivance. The City 
Public Service Board knew of this ar- 
rangement, because the payment went 
through its accounts, believe it or not. 
But that surely was not the only pay- 
ment that Mr. Spice received. 

Surely something substantial hap- 
pened to make Spice change from a con- 
servative estimator of gas reserves to 
one who not only threw caution to the 
winds, but also found it convenient, even 
necessary, to find imaginary data to 
support the claims of Alamo Gas Co. 

Alamo’s founder knew that he was 
short of gas. 

White, Weld & Co., who were to be 
Alamo’s underwriters, also knew about 
it, and that is why they backed out. 

Spice’s job was to save the gas con- 
tract for Alamo. It involved hundreds of 
millions of dollars in business. If his re- 
port did not come up with the right num- 
bers, Alamo would be dead, to all ac- 
counts, its founders in deep financial 
trouble, and of course the City Public 
Service Board would be embarrassed by 
the revelations that it had awarded a 
contract to a company that not only did 
not exist, which everybody knew, but 
which did not have any hope of ever 
becoming viable. 

And Alamo’s principal founder, Glen 
Martin, who was desperate, was also in- 
volved and had much to lose. He was 
ambitious, and unfortunately, was un- 
principled. Such a man would not hesi- 
tate, given the circumstances, to suborn 
a consultant. Martin stood to win or lose 
millions, and his entire fate depended 
on Spice. They both were bound to have 
known this. 

Why did Spice falsify his report? He 
and Martin alone can tell us. 

With this fake report, the City Public 
Service Board went ahead with the 
Alamo contract. 

So San Antonio's fate was sealed. 

The City Public Service Board allowed 
itself to be deceived and betrayed by its 
own consultant, William Spice. 

The City Public Service Board failed 
to ask hard quesitons when White, Weld 
& Co. backed out of financing Alamo 
Gas, even when they received warnings 
that the underwriter doubted Alamo’s 
gas reserve claims. 

The Board never asked DeGloyer and 
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McNaughton why they had not been em- 
ployed to conduct Alamo’s gas reserve 
studies, as Alamo had promised the 
Board 


In fact, the Board asked no questions 
at all. If they had, they would have 
learned why the underwriters backed out 
and they would have learned that De- 
Golyer and McNaughton had never even 
been approached. They would have 
learned that people whom Alamo claimed 
to employ had never been so employed, 
and never would be. And if they had 
asked questions, they would have learned 
of the duplicity of their own consultant. 

So San Antonio entered into a new gas 
supply contract. It would never have 
been done had it not been for the ambi- 
tion of Glen Martin, his willingness to 
lie about his resources, and the incred- 
ible deceit of William Spice, along with 
the blind ineptitude and trust of the City 
Public Service Board itself. 

I offer for the information of my col- 
leagues and the public the comments of 
a recognized consultant regarding Spice’s 
reserve study. I think that the victims of 
this fraud ought to know about it. I 
further think that my beloved city, my 
native city of San Antonio, must know 
this in order to climb out of the hole 
and the avarice into which these un- 
scrupulous and unconscionable men have 
thrust it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material at this point in the RECORD, a 
report of Max F. Powell, consulting 
petroleum engineer: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this report is to present 
preliminary findings resulting from an in- 
complete review of gas reserves work per- 
formed by William H. Spice, Jr., for the City 
Public Service Board of San Antonio dated 
June 7, 1961, and entitled: “Gas Reserves: 
Alamo Gas Supply Company for City Public 
Service Board of San Antonio, Texas.” 

Supplemental reports of William H. Spice, 
Jr., were also considered, especially Supple- 
mental Report No. 2, dated October 10, 1970. 

FINDINGS 

It is found that in the vast majority of 
the reservoirs considered by Spice, that the 
possible gas reserves were maximized and in 
many cases “Proven” and “Probable” reserves 
were added with little, if any, supporting 
data. 

There is probable misrepresentation as in- 
dicated by the following sentence found in 
the second paragraph on page 3 of the Spice 
report dated June 7, 1961, to the City Public 
Service Board: 

“Geologic subsurface structural maps and 
effective producing sand isopach maps were 
prepared on all reservoirs and the volumes 
of gas in place in each reservoir under the 
properties covered by the abovementioned 
sales contracts were determined.” 

It is believed that the foregoing state- 
ment was intended to serve the purpose of 
assuring the City Public Service Board that 
each reservoir had been structurally mapped 
and the effective producing sand of each res- 
ervoir had been mapped as a prerequisite to 
determination of volumes of gas in place in 
each reservoir. 

The Spice worksheets would indicate that 
this is not the case. It is very rare for the 
Spice worksheets to note that the net effec- 
tive producing sand was determined by plani- 
metering a map. By-and-large, the acre-feet 
of effective gas pay was arrived at by multi- 
plying an assumed productive area (most 
frequently 160 acres) by the total number of 
feet of pay in the one well completed in the 
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reservoir. This practice served to maximize 
the reservoir rock yolume available to con- 
tain gas, and would bear little resemblance 
to a mapped reservoir rock yolume. 

The Spice report of June 7, 1961, deter- 
mined the recoverable pipeline gas reserves 
to be: 

[In billion cubic feet] 
Producing (59.35%) 
Proven (27.89%) 
Probable (12.76%) 


1, 236. 467 


The Spice Supplemental Report No. 2 dated 
October 10, 1970, determined the recoverable 
pipeline reserves (including past production) 
to be: 

[In billion cubic feet] 


Spice dismissed the absence of the 502.606 
BCF of Proven and Probable reserve (40.61% 
of his 6-7-61 total) by saying at the top of 
page 9 of his October 10, 1970 report: 

“The possibility of additional ‘proven’ and 
‘probable’ reserves under dedicated leases has 
been given proper consideration. However, 
since the determination of such reserves by 
any recognized method other than by the 
actual production-pressure decline method 
has proved to be unreliable, no such future 
reserves have been determined in these cate- 
gories.” 

The Spice original report of June 7, 1961, 
utilized by the City Public Service Board to 
consumate the gas contract with Alamo Gas 
Supply Company, contained no such dis- 
claimer or warning regarding the validity of 
the reported reserves. 

It is concluded that William H. Spice, Jr., 
did not wholly represent the interests of 
his employer, the City Public Service Board, 
in the determination of “recoverable pipeline 
reserves” submitted to the Board by Spice 
under date of June 7, 1961; that Spice added 
“proven” and “probable” reserves in more 
than one instance in order to have his total 
reserve exceed the minimum of 1,200 BCF 
requirement of the Board; that Spice did not 
serve in the capacity of verifying the re- 
coverable pipeline reserves as determined by 
the consulting firm of Oliver and West, of 
Dallas, Texas, employed by Alamo Gas Supply 
Company, but instead more often than not, 
supplied the Board with reserve estimates 
for individual fields higher than did Oliver 
and West. 

WORD FIELD—LAVACA COUNTY 


Reserves in this field were determined as 
follows: 


Producing, BCF 
Proven, BCF... 


262. 827 


Spice determined the reserves to be 102.827 
BCF (63.7%) higher than Oliver and West. 
In a verification capacity it would appear 
that he would have accepted the 160.0 BCF 
determination of Oliver and West even 
though he might have felt the reserve to be 
higher, leaving the City Public Service Board 
with a surplus in this field. 

Spice work sheets reflect that he calcu- 
lated the Producing reserve and there are 
no notations or calculations of any kind 
supporting his finding regarding the Proven 
and Probable reserves. It appears that the 
Proven reserve and Probable reserve were 
simply added to the reserve tabulation in 
order to achieve the minimum total reserve 
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of 1,200 BCF required in the proposed con- 
tract. 


Further, Spice had a Railroad Commission 
of Texas, Form GWT-1 on the Mobil Oil Com- 
pany No. 1 Kahanek Unit (the only well 
completed in the Word Field) showing an 
Absolute Open Flow of only 3,600 MCF/Day. 
The Railroad Commission would have per- 
mitted only 25%, or 900 MCF/Day to be pro- 
duced and this rate of deliverability would 
have required 243 years to deplete the Spice 
producing reserve, even if it existed. For the 
twenty year term of the proposed contract 
Spice should have assigned not more than 
the deliverable reserve of 6.57 BCF (900 
MCF/D x 365 Days x 20 Years). The Form 
GWT-1 was later increased but not in time to 
have been considered by Spice. 

Available core analysis were apparently not 
utilized, and the reservoir volume was not 
mapped. The reservoir volume was deter- 
mined by multiplying 640 acres by an effec- 
tive pay thickness of 270 feet. Reservoir rock 
volume determinations arrived at by mul- 
tiplying an assumed productive area by an 
assumed net effective pay thickness are 
rarely, if ever, accurate to an acceptable 
degree. 

1963: 

1964: 

1965: 

1966: 

1967: 

1968: 

1969: 

1970: 

1971: 

1972: 

1973: 


561,987 MCF, Mobil Oil Company. 
487,577 MCP, Mobil Oil Company. 
73,156 MCP, Mobil Oil Company. 
10,270 MCF, Mobil Oil Company. 
0 MCP, Glen Rose Corp. 

0 MCF, Glen Rose Corp. 

0 MCP, Glen Rose Corp. 

358,318 MCF, Glen A. Martin, Trustee, 
463,630 MCF, Richard E. Haas. 
216,138 MCF, Richard E. Haas. 
305,204 MOP, Richard E. Haas. 

1974: *219,000 MCF, Richard E. Haas, 

Total: 2,695,000 MCF (2,695 MMCF or 
2.695 BCF). 

The cumulative production to January 1, 
1975, will be approximately 2.695 BCF which 
is only 1.03% of the Spice estimated original 
reserve of 262.827 BCF. 


NORTH MAUDE TRAYLOR FIELD—CALHOUN 
COUNTY 


Spice shows a Producing reserve of 71.866 
BCF and the column adds to only 42.177 
BCF. His worksheets show two zones not on 
the reserve report, however, which are: 


[In billion cubic feet] 


Zone 81 Seg A 
Zone 83 Seg A 


Even when the two above zones are added 
from the worksheets the total is 62.852 BCF 
resulting in the reserves being overstated a 
minimum of 9.014 BCP. 

The Proven reserve is shown as 49.806 BCP 
and the column adds to only 20.723 BCF; 
however, four zones are on the worksheets 
that do not appear on the reserve column 
and these total 29.083 BCF which would 
bring the reserve column to the total shown 
of 49.806 BCF. 

The Probable reserve column adds to 
41.250 BCF and not the 47.250 BCF as shown. 
The worksheets reflect in the lower left hand 
corner (page B24) the following Spice nota- 
tion: 

Add Probable North Maude Traylor: Zone 
25, 28,000; Zone 24, 3,250 MM; Zone 30, 7,500 
MM; Zone 76, 2,500 MM; Zone 85, 4,000 MM; 
Zone 88, 2,000 MM; total 47,250 MM, 6 Zones, 

The addition of 47.250 BCF of Probable 
reserves appears to be an afterthought; there 
are no calculations or estimates of reserve 
parameters—just naked, unsupported reserve 
numbers, which were squeezed in on the 
lower left hand corner of the page. 

The foregoing is considered supportive of 


*Average annual rate based on daily aver- 
age rate of 600 MCF/Day, January through 
August. 
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the conclusion earlier set out that Spice 
added “proven” and “probable” reserves in 
more than one instance in order to have his 
total reserve exceed the minimum of 1,200 
BCF requirement of the Board. 

BRACERO FPIELD-ZAVALA COUNTY 


The Spice report shows the following re- 
serves for this field: 


Pr ven Probabie 


Total 


0.943 
13, 365 


Producing 


Del Monte sand... 
Olmos 2100’ sand. 


0,943 2. -+-- 
4.455 


The worksheets at page B30 Indicate that 
Spice calculated the producing reserve to be 
4.655 BCF and then added, without any cal- 
culations or support of any kind, a proven 
reserve of 4.655 BCF and a probable reserve 
of 4.655 BCF. The worksheet proven and 
probable reserves were then added together 
and entered on the reserve column 
under the proven heading, which is some- 
what misleading. 

It is possible that the 8.910 BCF was added 
as an afterthought to assist reaching the 
contract minimum of 1,200 BCF. 

NORTH TABASCO FIELD—HIDALGO COUNTY 


The Spice report shows the following re- 
serves: 


Producing Proven Probable Total 


6100’ “H” Sand.. 
Heard Sand___... 
7800’ “P” Sand.. 
Mission Sand___. 


Total.....- 16.571 


Each of the six reservoirs is estimated at 
160 acres with varying thickness; no maps 
apparently considered. No pressures, water 
saturation, gas saturation, porosity, etc. 
used—Just simply started with an assumed 
original gas in place and multiplied by the 
assumed productive area and assumed net 
effective thickness. 

This type of reserve determination is en- 
tirely opinion, unsupported with fact. 

GENERAL 

In many fields Spice makes no attempt to 
go through a reserve calculation using res- 
ervoir parameters. Instead, he merely lists a 
reserve number without support of any kind. 
Examples of this are as follow: 


Reserves, BCF 


Pro- 
County Field ducing Proven Probable 


--- Hidalgo 
McAI 


In some fields Spice appears to assume an 
acre-feet reservoir rock volume and a gas 
recovery per acre-foot without any other 


type of supporting data or calculations, 
Example of this is as follows; 


Reserves, BCF 


Prob- 


Proven abie 
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The foregoing report may be modified and/ 
or supplemented at the conclusion of the 
review. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Max F. POWELL, 
Consulting Petroleum Engineer, 302 
Brown Building, Austin, Tex. 78701. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
MEDICAL MALPRACTICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Hasrrncs), is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, medical 
malpractice has recently gained nation- 
wide prominence as a crucial health is- 
sue seriously affecting heaith care pro- 
viders as well as consumers. The key 
problems are the rapid increase of mal- 
practice suits and enormous court 
awards, while correspondingly, malprac- 
tice insurance premiums double and tri- 
ple and in many cases coverage is simply 
unavailable. 

In response to this crisis many individ- 
ual Members of Congress, as well as the 
appropriate committees, are exploring 
legislative remedies. One of the major 
shortcomings, however, is the lack of 
adequate information about all the facets 
of this issue so that a rational approach 
may be developed. 

In response to the need for a better 
understanding of the parameters of med- 
ical malpractice, I am sponsoring a Na- 
tional Conference on Medical Malprac- 
tice, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Group Practice Association, which 
represents a broad base of more than 
14,000 group practice physicians and 
dentists of all specialties throughout the 
United States. The conference will be 
held at the Sheraton National Inn, Ar- 
lington, Va., and I hope that all Members 
who are interested can attend or send a 
representative to participate in the pro- 
ceedings set for March 20-21. 

The conference will be a public forum 
designed to illuminate the causes of the 
medical malpractice insurance crisis and 
also to explore the alternatives avail- 
able to both Government and the private 
sector before an audience of national 
policymakers. Senator Eowarp M. KEN- 
NEDY, chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Representative PAUL 
G. Rocers, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Health and the Environ- 
ment, and Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of HEW for 
Health Policy, will be active participants 
in the program. We are hopeful that the 
interaction by the Members of Congress, 
State legislators, public officials, physi- 
cians and other providers, attorneys, in- 
surers, and consumers will provide the 
necessary base of information and under- 
standing to help formulate effective pub- 
lic policy. 

Legislative proposals which have been 
introduced at both Federal and State 
levels will be discussed. At the same time, 
those most closely affected by the prob- 
lem, as well as experts in the field, will 
be present to react to the various pro- 
posals. 
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Also, between now and the conference, 
I plan to present background papers in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the key 
issues of malpractice. Hopefully this in- 
formation will be of benefit to my col- 
leagues in the House in developing their 
interest and understanding, 


NEED TO INCREASE THE ESTATE 
TAX EXEMPTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ilinois (Mr. RAILSBACK), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several months I have had the 
opportunity to speak to many individuals, 
particularly farmers, who have pointed 
out the serious problems they have ex- 
perienced with the current estate tax ex- 
emption. Since the last adjustment to the 
Federal exemption was made well over 
30 years ago, they feel very strongly that 
a revision is needed in order to reflect 
the effect of inflation and the applica- 
tion in value of certain types of prop- 
erty, such as real estate. 

Because I am very sympathetic to these 
concerns, I am today introducing a bill 
that will amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to raise the estate tax exemption 
from $60,000 to $185,000. This bill is 
based on the Consumer Price Index, and 
reflects the change in the cost of living. 

Over 2 years ago, the House Ways and 
Means Committee received testimony on 
the need to an increase in the estate 
tax exemption. However, to date, no ac- 
tion has been taken. And yet we are now 
experiencing double-digit inflation, and 
more and more people are suffering be- 
cause of the outdated law. In fact, the 
estate tax—the “death tax”—has come 
to mean the death of many a family farm 
or family business. It is ironic that at 
a time when we express concern over the 
disappearance of small farms and busi- 
nesses that we do not update the law 
which makes it virtually impossible for 
many of these family operations to 
continue. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate and 
favorable consideration of my bill. 


LEGISLATION TO DESIGNATE A 
PORTION OF THE ISLE ROYALE 
NATIONAL PARK AS WILDERNESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. RUPPE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
reintroduced legislation which would 
designate a portion of the Isle Royale 
National Park as wilderness. 

Isle Royale, located in Lake Superior 
off the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, is 
the largest island in the Great Lakes. It 
was established as a national park in 
1931. While there is some development 
on the island at a couple of sites, most of 
the island is in its pure, natural state— 
untouched by the modern hand of man. 

It has been stated that Isle Royale is 
one of the most prime areas for wilder- 
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ness designation. Its essential qualities 
were recognized many years ago. In the 
1930's. Dr. Adolph Murie, an ecologist, 
made a report on the values of Isle 
Royale at the behest of the National 
Park Service. He stated: 

Isle Royale is practically uninhabited and 
untouched. The element of pure wilderness 
which it contains is rare and worth the best 
care. True wilderness is more marvelous (and 
harder to retain) than the grandiose, spec- 
tacular features of our outstanding parks. 


I recognize that wilderness designa- 
tion places very severe strictures on the 
use of the land, and as a result these 
lands are generally only used by hikers. 
My bill, however, only designates a por- 
tion of the Island as wilderness with the 
remainder continuing to be managed as 
a national park, and thus available for 
other uses compatible with that designa- 
tion. 

Hearings and markup sessions were 
held in the House Commitee on the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs in the Ninety- 
Third Congress, and the bill was report- 
ed to the floor. However, in our rush to 
adjournment, the House did not have an 
opportunity to act on this legislation. I 
am hopeful that the legislative process 
can be expedited, so that we can insure 
that a portion of Isle Royale is retained 
in its natural, undeveloped state. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE EMERGENCY 
HOME PURCHASE ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1974 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Brown) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced H.R. 2640, 
“Amendments to the Emergency Home 
Purchase Assistance Act of 1974.” 

On October 18, 1974, we enacted the 
Emergency Home Purchase Assistance 
Act of 1974 in an effort to provide im- 
mediate Federal financial assistance to 
the homebuilding industry and to pros- 
pective homeowners. The Government 
National Mortgage Association (Ginnie 
Mae) implemented this act on October 
21, 1974. To date, GNMA has committed 
to purchase $5 billion in conventional 
mortgages and $1 billion in FHA/VA in- 
sured mortgages on residential proper- 
ties at below market interest rates. It is 
clear that the act has been of great bene- 
fit in responding to an urgent need. The 
last $3 billion increment of mortgage 
commitments was virtually fully sub- 
scribed during the first day of its avail- 
ability, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that further activity will be re- 
quired as we seek to regain economic 
stability for the Nation. 

Because of the anticipated continu- 
ing need for the program, it is essential 
that we acknowledge and immediately 
remedy certain defects and inequities in 
that act which interfere with the full 
achievement of our stated objectives. We 
simply must insure that every effort in 
support of this critical industry will be 
fully effective and equitable to all con- 
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cerned. I would now like to address the 
need for amendments to the 1974 act. 

Let me be specific: 

The 1974 act authorized Ginnie Mae 
to commit to purchase and to purchase 
single family residential mortgages 
which are either conventionally or FHA/ 
VA insured. Conventionally insured con- 
dominium units and multifamily proj- 
ects are not eligible for assistance under 
the act, and yet a substantial part of 
our homebuilding industry is engaged in 
this activity. Regrettably, the purchase 
of condominium and multifamily resi- 
dential mortgages under the act was 
limited to those insured by FHA or VA. 

Both the condominium and the multi- 
family type rental project are vital to 
the national need, and offer an attractive 
means for more efficient use of energy. 
To achieve any reasonable degree of fair- 
ness and effectiveness, we must treat the 
entire industry equally when we seek 
to assist homebuilding. Therefore, in my 
proposal conventionally insured condo- 
minium and multifamily mortgages will 
be added to the Ginnie Mae assistance 
program. 

Still another important area is the 
matter of making the GNMA program 
workable in States where usury and 
other laws restrict the payment of fees 
or discounts. A number of States found 
that the program could not be imple- 
mented in its original form. H.R. 2640 
incorporates a technical amendment to 
the existing statute which should over- 
come such problems and thus lend equity 
to the program. 

Finally, I am proposing that the pro- 
gram be extended for an additional year, 
until October 18, 1976, and that the au- 
thorization level of $7.75 billion be in- 
creased to $10 billion. Both of these pro- 
visions are needed in order to retain nec- 
essary authority and provide ample fi- 
nancial latitude for the administration 
of the program over a period of continu- 
ing uncertainty in the mortgage credit 
market. 

So that my colleagues may have full 
knowledge of my specific proposals, I am 
offering at this point in the Recorp the 
full text of the bill, H.R. 2640 and a sec- 
tion-by-section summary. 

I consider these amendments essential 
to the proper fulfillment of the national 
need and I urge prompt action on H.R. 
2640. 

H.R. 2640—SercTION BY SECTION SUMMARY 

Sec. 1 Designates the title of the bill; 
“Amendments to the Emergency Home Pur- 
chase Assistance Act of 1974”. 

Sec. 2 Sets forth the findings and purpose 
of the Act. 

Sec. 3 Interim authority to purchase cer- 
tain mortgages. Amends Section 313 of the 
National Housing Act as follows: 

(1) Expands authorization for the Act to 
be utilized in periods of recession and other 
economic conditions, in addition to condi- 
tions involving inflation; 

(2) Broadens the existing statutory pro- 
visions which preempt State usury laws and 
other laws serving to restrict the workability 
of the program; 

(3) Provides a technical conforming change 
to authorize the GNMA commitment to guar- 


antee pools of mortgages or to purchase such 
mortgages; 
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(4) Increases the total amount of pur- 
chases and commitments authorized to be 
outstanding at any one time from $7.75 bil- 
lion to $10 billion; and, 

(5) Authorizes the commitment to pur- 
chase and the purchase of conventional mort- 
gages on condominium units and multifam- 
ily rental projects and; 

(a) imposes limits on the amount of such 
mortgages, 

(b) specifies conditions concerning private 
mortgage insurance and the loan to value 
ratio of such mortgages, and 

(c) excludes those condominium proper- 
ties which involve conversions of multifam- 
ily rental projects. 

Sec. 4 Extends the period of authority 
granted under the Emergency Home Purchase 
Assistance Act to October 18, 1976, a period 
of one additional year. 

H.R. 2640 
A bill to amend the Emergency Home Pur- 
chase Assistance Act of 1974 by extending 
and expanding the authority of the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
to purchase certain mortgages, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Amendments to the 
Emergency Home Purchase Assistance Act of 
1974”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the availability of mortgage credit re- 
mains prohibitively expensive and in short 
supply, thus contributing to the recession 
in the homebuilding and related industries; 
and 

(2) these conditions necessitate the con- 
tinuance and expansion of Federal assistance 
for residential mortgage credit. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to ex- 
pand authority and extend the period under 
which certain residential mortgage credit 
assistance shall be provided. 

INTERIM AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE CERTAIN 
MORTGAGES 

Sec. 3. Section 313 of the National Housing 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, or other economic con- 
ditions,” immediately after “actions” in sub- 
section (a) (1); 

(2) by striking out in subsection (b) (C) 
“and taking into account the need” and all 
that follows down through the period and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“and no State or local usury law or com- 
parable law establishing interest rates or 
prohibiting and limiting the collection or 
amount of discount points or other charges 
in connection with mortgage transactions 
shall apply to transactions under this sec- 
tion.”’; 

(3) by striking out “purchased” in the 
first sentence of subsection (d)(1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “assisted”; 

(4) by striking out “$7,750,000,000" in 
subsection (g) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$10,000,000,000"; and 

(5) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary is authorized, 
when he determines that such actions would 
further the purpose of this section, to pur- 
chase mortgages covering more than four- 
family residences or single-family units in 
condominium projects which are not insured 
under the National Housing Act of guaran- 
teed under chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, if— 

(1) in the case of a project mortgage, the 
principal obligation of the mortgage does 
not exceed, for that part of the property 
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attributable to dwelling use, the lesser of 
the per unit amount specified in subsection 
(b) (B) or the per unit limitations specified 
in section 207 of this Act in the case of a 
mortgage covering a rental project, section 
213 in the case of a cooperative project, or 
section 234 in the case of a condominium 
project; 

(2) in the case of a mortgage covering 
a housing project, the mortgage is insured 
by a qualified private insurer as determined 
by the Association, or the outstanding prin- 
cipal balance of which does not exceed 80 
per centum of the value of the property 
securing the mortgage; 

(3) im the case of a mortgage covering 
an individual condominium unit, the mort- 
gage is insured by a qualified private insurer 
as determined by the Association, or the 
outstanding principal balance of which does 
not exceed 80 per centum of the value of 
the property securing the mortgage; and 

“(4) the mortgage is not being used to 
finance the conversion of existing rental 
housing into a condominium or individual 
unit therein.”. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 4. Section 8(b) of the Emergency 
Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974 is 
amended by striking out “The amendment 
made by subsection (a)" and all that follows 
down through “period of one year follow- 
ing such date of enactment,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Section 313 of the National 
Housing Act shall remain in effect for a pe- 
riod of two years from the date of enactment 
of this Act,”. 


PROBLEMS IN PANAMA: VIEWS OF 
AN EXPERIENCED FORMER U.S. 
DIPLOMAT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FrLoop) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been noted that in the evolving situation 
in the Caribbean, especially that affect- 
ing the Panama Canal, the major part 
of the mass news media has failed to 
present the subject as it should be. 

A notable exception was a recent syn- 
dicated column by Henry J. Taylor who 
writes with the background of diplomat- 
ic experience. In this highly informative 
newsstory, he emphasizes that the crucial 
issue at Panama is not United States sov- 
ereignty versus Panamanian over the 
U.S.-owned Canal Zone but continued 
U.S. control versus Soviet control. 

To make Ambassador Taylor's article 
readily available to the Congress, I quote 
it as part of my remarks as follows: 

PROBLEMS IN PANAMA 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Behind the scenes, the Panama Canal issue 
erupts again. We own the zone in perpetuity 
by the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of Nov. 18, 
1903. But Washington has negotiated an- 
other giveaway. 

The canal cost the American taxpayers 
more than $6 billion. We would give away to 
Panama our legal ownership entirely. 

I dined with Nicaraguan President Ana- 
stasio Somoza Debayle at the New York home 
of former Assistant Secretary of State for 
American Republic Affairs Spruille Braden. 
Except for Nicaragua, the US. 10-mile-wide 
Panama Canal Zone has been the only zone 
of stability in the entire region, But Presi- 
dent Somoza said Fidel Castro has made 22 
armed attempts to invade Nicaragua. 

Additionally, Nicaragua made world head- 
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lines on December 27 when Castroite guer- 
rillas killed three guards and the host and 
seized as hostages 35 prominent Nicara- 
guans at a Christmas party for American 
Ambassador Turner B. Shelton, demanding 
the release and flight to Cuba of 14 Castroite 
prisoners. 

President Somoza also spelled out in de- 
tail the Red plans in Panama. 

The Latin-American Communists see their 
take-over opportunity with the forbearance 
of a hungry shark. Their purpose in Panama 
is the black flag of anarchy and the Red flag 
of Moscow. 

Castro’s guerrilla fleet is moving armed 
fighters into Panama. Their point of embar- 
kation is La Colma, Cuba. Air deliveries are 
from a heavily guarded Soviet air base at 
San Julian, 90 miles southeast of Havana. 
The propaganda support is sparked from 
Castro's powerful Russian-built radio station 
on Cuba’s Key Breton peninsula, 

Costa Rica borders on Panama. Castro has 
reinstalled there famous Havana-based Costa 
Rican Communist Julio Sunol. And his resi- 
dent agent in Panama itself is Communist 
Thelma King. She won her spurs in 1964 
when four U.S. soldiers were killed in the 
riot in our Canal Zone. Thelma King herself 
led the rioters and has been boasting about 
killing these U.S. soldiers ever since, 

In addition, the Republic of Panama is also 
directly threatened on its two frontiers by 
Communist guerrillas, as well as internally. 

How can anyone ignore the fact that Pan- 
ama borders on chaotic Costa Rica and Co- 
lombia? Is it news that imported Red guer- 
rillas are staging a horrible shooting war in 
nearby El Salvador? Are we to forget the 
Red-instigated insurrections in neighboring 
Guatemala and Honduras? Moreover, the Re- 
public of Panama itself is a faction-ridden 
political jungle. 

Dr. Arnulfo Arias was elected president on 
May 12, 1968. Brig. Gen. Omar Torrijos Her- 
rera, the present head of the army, threw out 
Arias in an iron-fisted coup. Then Torrijos 
made a mistake. He left Panama and went to 
Mexico City to take in a horse race. 

Torrijos’ absence was enough for two of his 
rivals to seize Panama’s government and de- 
clare Torrijos kaput. He flew back to Panama 
the next day and his rivals were kaput. 

Torrijos himself is a Red fellow traveler, to 
say the least, and his ministers of foreign 
affairs and labor are outright Communists, 
directed in the customary way from Moscow. 

Demagogues abound. Their tirades about 
“Yankee imperialism,” “the Yankee dollar,” 
etc., light a contrived fuse under Panama- 
nian emotions and serve to distract the peo- 
ple from much that should be done. 

Panama is blessed with an amazing amount 
of rich, arable land, as rich as the best farm- 
land in Iowa. But less than half of it is under 
cultivation. Panama's true need is for better 
agriculture, animal husbandry and light in- 
dustry. Yet it’s easy for nearly any politician 
to roar against the United States—and bite 
Panama's only feeding hand. 

The global strategic importance of keeping 
the Panama Canal in U.S, hands is self- 
evident. And as for Latin America, 80 per 
cent of Peru’s and Chile’s imports and ex- 
ports pass through it. The dependency is 
equivalent along the entire Pacific side of the 
South American continent. 

Fortunately, our senate may stop this out- 
rageous giveaway. For the real question is 
not the surrender of U.S. control of the canal 
vs. Panamanian control. The real question is 
U.S. control vs. Communist control. 

It should be debated in the Senate on that 
basis—for this is the stark reality. No wonder 
we ask all over the world, “What are we los- 
ing?” not “What are we gaining?” 

There are two kinds of fools. One does not 
learn by observing the errors of others. The 
worse fool does not learn by observing his 
own. 


February 4, 1975 


IMPACT OF SST ON ENVIRONMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WoLFF) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced legislation, H.R. 2377, which 
would require the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to report to the Congrefs in 
the affirmative that supersonic aircraft 
represent no medical, psychological, or 
environmental threat to our people or 
our land before any SST’s would be al- 
lowed to fly into, over, or out of the 
United States. 

I made at that time the statement that 
we could at least be thankful that a re- 
cent report by the Department of Trans- 
portation had allayed previous fears that 
the SST could destroy the ozone layer of 
the Earth’s atmosphere, thus causing 
vast outbreaks of skin cancer, if not the 
end of life itself. 

My words were based on news accounts 
of a press conference held January 21, 
in Washington, and on the words of Dr. 
Alan Grobecker, chief of the DOT study 
group. 

Mr. Speaker, since last Wednesday, I 
have been startled to receive word from 
two of our Nation’s most distinguished 
researchers in the field of atmospheric 
sciences that not only are my hopes a 
trifle premature, but, even worse, the 
factual veracity of the statements at the 
DOT's January 21 press conference are 
open to serious question. 

Dr. Thomas Donahue, chairman of the 
Department of Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Sciences, University of Michigan, 
thought the problem of misinformation 
serious enough to call congressional at- 
tention to the apparent discrepancies in 
the DOT study during testimony last 
week before a subcommittee headed by 
our distinguished colleague across the 
Hill, Senator Frank Moss of Utah. 

Similar reservations over the accuracy 
of the DOT report were raised in conver- 
sations with my staff by Dr. Harold 
Johnston, professor of chemistry at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Pro- 
fessor Johnston has forwarded to me a 
copy of a letter spelling out some of his 
differences with the DOT report, which 
I shall submit at the close of my remarks 
today. 

Both of these concerned experts, in 
conversations with my office, said that 
in taking the DOT’s own figures from the 
“fine print” of the report, and not the 
more favorable aspects which were pub- 
licized, a fleet of 500 Boeing-type SST’s 
could cause some 2.4 million cases of skin 
cancer in the United States alone dur- 
ing the 2-year life span of the aircraft. 

If the somewhat more realistic “case” 
is taken for the British-French Con- 
corde, a much smaller airplane than the 
Boeing as planned, a fleet of 125 Con- 
cordes would cause, according to the 
DOT’s own figures, some 5,000 cases of 
skin cancer in this country every year. 

The DOT report itself appears to in- 
dicate that enough Concordes will be in 
operation by the 1990’s to cause at least 
300,000 cases of skin cancer over a 20- 
year period. 
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To help remedy what on the surface, 
at least, looks to be a very serious com- 
munication gap between distinguished 
scientists and the information being 
handed out by the DOT on the vital 
question of destruction of the ozone lay- 
er of our atmosphere by a fleet of SST’s, 
I late Friday wrote to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, Elmer 
Staats, formally requesting a General 
Accounting Office investigation of this 
entire matter. The text of this letter as 
well is appended to my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this entire issue has tak- 
en on vital proportions, because of a re- 
quest that the Concorde be allowed to 
fly a series of 50 tests runs into and out 
of John F. Kennedy Airport in New York 
this May. 

While even the most pessimistic reports 
indicate that such a relatively limited 
number of flights probably will not alter 
the ozone layer drastically, it seems ob- 
vious that we can hardly take a chance 
on even tacitly encouraging SST develop- 
ment by any nation without thoroughly 
satisfying ourselves on this point. 

I also wish to guard against any “be- 
hind-the-scenes” attempt to revive 
American plans for the SST, for while 
spokesmen for the DOT at the January 21 
press conference which sparked the 
present controversy also reportedly said 
no such plans are being made, in view of 
the apparent contradictions in the DOT’s 
ozone study which have so quickly come 
to light, I must respectfully suggest that 
we exercise full vigilence on this point as 
well. 

The Congress in its wisdom refused to 
allow production of an American SST in 
1971, and I, for one, have seen no argu- 
ments—hbe they environmental, medical, 
psychological or economic—which would 
prompt me to change my mind on plans 
by the United States or any other nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for my 
legislation, H.R. 2377, for a GAO study 
of the entire situation, and for all efforts 
designed to bring out the truth about 
these wasteful and apparently unsafe 
aircraft once and for all. 

The texts of my letter to Mr. Staats, 
and of Professor Johnston's letter, 
follow: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., 
January 30, 1975. 
EDITOR, 
New York Times New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed in a Letter to the Editor 
in response to the DOT Report of Findings 
concerning the SST and Grobecker’s press 
conference, according to your story of 
21 Januray 1975. 

I have delayed writing this response until I 
received a copy of the Report of Findings. If 
you read the headlines and the principal con- 
clusions, you are told there is no effect from 
the SSTs. If you read the fine print, you 
find that they concede very large effects, In 
1971 I said 500 Boeing SST would reduce 
ozone 23% on a worldwide basis and up to 
50% near zones of high traffic. The DOT 
report, as I spell out in the enclosed letter, 
indirectly concedes a 12% ozone reduction 
from 500 Boeing SSTs, and they have 
trimmed that figure in every way they could 
(4.4 hours per day instead of the 7 they 
told us in 1971, 19.5 km cruise height instead 
of 20, and other cumulative little things). In 


this Letter to the Editor, I am not arguing 
the little things. Instead I take statements 
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they make in fine print, so to speak, and put 
it back together in another way. Note that 
they concede directly that 125 Concordes 
would increase skin cancer cases in US. 
by 5000 per year. I point out that this means 
100,000 cases over the 20 year life of the SST. 
They tried to dodge the question of the 
Boeing SST, but indirectly they confirm that 
it would have caused a large ozone reduction 
and a very large increase in skin cancers. 

(Full text follows: ) 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 
January 30, 1975. 
EDITOR, 
Neéw York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Eprror: Your article “World SST 
Fleets Said Not to Damage Ozone Blanket” 
of January 21, 1975 was based on a press 
conference by Dr. Alan J. Grobecker, Director 
of the Climatic Impact Assessment Program 
(CIAP) of the Department of Transportation 
(DOT), in which he released the Executive 
Summary of the DOT Report of Findings. 
This study of the environmental impact of 
the SST has cost the US. tax payers several 
tens of millions of dollars. The findings are 
to be made available in several forms: (1) 
The already published proceedings of three 
CIAP Conferences (1972-74); (2) the Report 
of Findings released by DOT on January 20; 
(3) a Report of Findings to be issued within 
a few weeks by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences; and (4) six technical monographs to 
be published by June 1975. If the tax payers 
are to get their money’s worth from this 
study, the CIAP findings will have to be ex- 
amined in depth and from many points of 
view, because the DOT Report of Findings has 
a very narrow focus and has major omissions, 

The first paragraph of your article was: “A 
three year study dispels fear that the present 
fleet of supersonic transports will damage 
the earth’s protective blanket of ozone, the 
Department of Transportation said today”. 
The “present fleet” of SSTs consists of 3 or 4 
Anglo-French Concordes and about the same 
number of Soviet TU-—144s. Reassurance about 
the half dozen or so SSTs in the present fleet 
are small comfort if one looks ahead at the 
large numbers of SSTs predicted for the 
future. The DOT Report of Findings (page 
vii) speaks of 30 SSTs currently scheduled to 
enter service by about 1980. EPA (Federal 
Register, Volume 39, No. 141, 22 July 1974) 
projects 375 Concordes for 1990. For economic 
justification 500 SST have been advocated, 
both for the Concorde and for the former 
Boeing SST. In laying out the future demand 
and the future market, Grobecker one year 
ago (Acta Astronautica, January 1974) pre- 
dicted over 1000 large SSTs by the year 2000 
and over 5000 large SSTs for the year 2025. 
The method of the DOT Report of Findings 
(not my own method) shows that the nitro- 
gen oxides from the SSTs predicted for the 
year 2025 (with current emissions) would re- 
duce ozone in the northern hemisphere by 
more than a factor of three! It is only when 
the facts as to the CIAP findings are candidly 
and openly stated that one can begin to assess 
how much SSTs need to be cleaned up before 
stratospheric flight is safe. 

The DOT Report of Findings (page xx) 
belittles the significance of scientific evi- 
dence that links skin cancer to ultraviolet 
radiation by insisting that it has “not been 
proven by experiments on humans”. This 
statement shows the fantastic degree of proof 
DOT demands before it accepts any conclu- 
sion adverse to the SST-cancer experimenta- 
tion on humans, On page 523 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Third CIAP Conference (pub- 
lished November 1974) it is stated: “There 
can be no reasonable doubt, on the basis of 
animal experimentation and human epi- 
demiological data, that frequent and pro- 
longed exposure to sunlight is the major 


cause of basal-cell and squamous-cell carci- 
noma in man, and that the shortest UV 
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wavelengths penetrating the atmosphere are 

mainly responsible”. 

In the DOT Report of Findings, it is stated 
that 125 Concordes flying 4.4 hours per day 
would reduce ozone by 0.5 per cent. Other 
newspapers (San Francisco Chronicle) quoted 
Grobecker as saying that this was no worse 
than “spending an extra 45 minutes at the 
beach” in terms of skin damage. The DOT 
Report of Findings states (page xxi) that 
there are now about 250 cases of skin cancer 
per 100,000 susceptible population in the 
United States and that the 0.5 per cent 
ozone reduction would increase skin cancers 
by one per cent. For a susceptible population 
of 200 million in the United States, this one 
percent increase corresponds to 5,000 addi- 
tional skin cancer victims per year, Further- 
more we should not just ask how many skin 
cancer cases per year the SSTs cause but 
rather how many they will cause over the 
useful life span of the aircraft, which is 
about 20 years. The 125 Concordes, accord- 
ing to CIAP findings, would cause an addi- 
tional 100,000 U.S. skin cancer cases over a 
20 year period. In twenty years the 375 Con- 
cordes projected by EPA would result in 
300,000 additional U.S. skin cancer cases, ac- 
cording to the fine print of the DOT Report 
of Findings. 

In the second paragraph of your article of 
January 20, you state that Grobecker “said a 
United States Fleet of the high flying planes 
would not have weakened the ozone shield 
either”. Surely you misquoted him here, be- 
cause in the August 20, 1974 version of the 
Report of Findings, it says in Chapter 8, 
page 19: “Each Boeing SST, as quoted in 
1971, would burn three times as much fuel 
per hour as one Concorde, the emission in- 
dex was about the same as the Concorde, the 
effect of NOx emitted at 20 km, the projected 
altitude for the Boeing SST, is about twice 
as severe as that emitted by the Concorde 
at 17 km, and thus 500 Boeing SSTs are 
fifteen times greater polluters than 200 Con- 
cordes”, that is, twenty-four times greater 
polluters than 125 Concordes. Thus according 
to the DOT Report of Findings, 500 Boeing 
SSTs give 12 percent ozone reduction, 24 per- 
cent increase in U.S. skin cancers, or 2.4 mil- 
lion additional skin cancer cases over a 20 
year period. 

JANUARY 31, 1975. 

Mr. ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, O7'ce of Con- 
gressional Liaison, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Staats: This is to formally re- 
quest you to initiate a study by your office 
of a report released January 21, 1975, by the 
Department of Transportation entitled “Re- 
port of Findings, Executive Summary. The 
Effects of Stratospheric Pollution by Aircraft” 
(DOT-TST-75-50 December 1974). 

Serious questions have been raised regard- 
ing the pu licity stemming from the report, 
apparently indicating that little adverse en- 
vironmental and medical effects would result 
from operations by supersonic aircraft, and 
the actual facts as contained in the report. 

According to a news conference held Jan- 
uary 21, 1975 in Washington, D.C., Dr. Alan 
Grobecker, director of the study, said an 
American fleet of SST’s would not damage 
the ozone shield of the earth, and, further, 
that the world’s present SST fleet causes no 
threat. 

However, I have been assured by two fn- 
dependent scientists, Prof. Thomas Donahue, 
Chairman of the Department of Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Sciences, University of Michi- 
gan, and Prof. Harold Johnston, of the Chem- 
istry Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, that in fact the DOT's own 
figures show that a fleet of 500 Boeing-type 
SST’s operating over the 20-year life-time 
of the aircraft, would cause 2.4 million cases 
of skin cancer In the United States alone. 
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Accordingly, I formally request you to di- 
rect your investigators to analyze the DOT's 
report and figures to ascertain if, as Pro- 
fessors Donahue and Johnston suggest, the 
actual facts sharply contradict the public 
impression allowed by DOT spokesmen in 
releasing the report. 

Finally, would you also ascertain how such 
discrepencies, should they be discovered, 
were allowed to stand uncorrected by officials 
of the DOT. 

Should you have any questions, or need 
further information from my office, please 
contact Christopher Nelson of my staff. 

Sincerely, 
LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Member of Congress. 


ERDA’S NONEXISTENT ENERGY 
BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Van1x) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, since its 
inception in June of 1973, I have been 
skeptical of the Energy Research and 
Development Administration. President 
Ford’s 1976 budget provides the first doc- 
umentation to confirm my fears. As 
originally proposed by President Nixon, 
ERDA was to centralize all the energy 
research and development activities of 
the Federal Government under one in- 
dependent agency. There is no doubt that 
in the abstract it was a good idea. The 
lack of organization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s energy research activities has 
been one of the principal reasons we have 
found it so difficult to develop a national 
energy policy. 

President Nixon promised that the new 
administration would pursue all promis- 
ing energy technologies. As he stated in 
his message to the Congress on June 29, 
1973: 

The new (Energy Research and Develop- 
ment) Administration would be organized to 
give sufficient new emphasis to fossil fuels 
and potential new forms of energy, while also 
assuring continued progress in developing 
nuclear power, (Emphasis added.) 


Yet, despite his assurances, his pro- 
posal virtually guaranteed that the 
priority on nuclear research would con- 
tinue to the detriment of research into 
alternative forms of energy—notably 
solar and geothermal energy. The simple 
reason this bias would be perpetuated was 
the fact that President Nixon proposed 
that the Atomic Energy Commission— 
without its regulatory functions—would 
serve as the organizational core of the 
new administration. 

Beyond this fact, however, President 
Nixon proposed that ERDA encompass 
activities wholly unrelated to energy 
research and development. These func- 
tions included uranium enrichment and 
nuclear weaponry development and 
manufacture. In short, ERDA had two 
basic organizational flaws: first, it was 
biased heavily toward the development 
of nuclear, as opposed to nonnuclear, 
energy technology, and second, it was 
not an organization whose sole purpose 
was to conduct energy research. These 
flaws have demonstrated themselves 
clearly in the new budget. 
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ERDA’S BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1976 

At first glance the ERDA budget for 
the coming fiscal year reveals some im- 
pressive totals: The agency’s total pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 1976 exceeds 
$3.7 billion. For a nation which spent 
only a little over $640 million on energy 
research in fiscal year 1973, the year’s 
budget appears to be a monumental leap 
forward on the road to energy inde- 
pendence. A closer look at ERDA’s 
budget, however, reveals that it is largely 
an illusion of aggressive energy research. 

ERDA’s program for fiscal year 1976 
is divided into basically eight different 
categories as outlined in the appendix to 
this year’s budget. They are: 

First, fossil energy development; 

Second, solar, geothermal and ad- 
vanced energy systems development; 

Third, conservation research and de- 
velopment; 

Four, nuclear energy development; 

Fifth, national security; 

Sixth, environmental and safety re- 
search; 

Seventh, program support; and 

Eighth, cost of work for others. 

Each of these categories, except the 
last two, is further divided into more de- 
fined program areas. For instance, fossil 
energy development includes research 
into coal, petroleum and natural gas, and 
oil shale. It is when we begin to look at 
budget totals for these specific programs 
that the illusion of the ERDA budget be- 
gins to fall apart. We find, for example, 
that “nuclear energy development” in- 
cludes naval reactor development. Ac- 
cording to the discription of this pro- 
gram in the adjoining explanatory notes, 
the naval reactor development program 
entails, “the development of an ad- 
vanced reactor core with longer life for 
application to nuclear powered guided- 
missle frigates and on the development 
of advanced reactors for submarines.” 

Similarly, under the category of nu- 
clear energy development we find money 
for space nuclear systems. Again, ac- 
cording to the notes: 

The space electric power development 
category provides nuclear power generators 
for scheduled flight missions such as the 
NASA Mariner Jupiter/Saturn missions 
scheduled for launch ip 1977, and to 
pursue technology advancements for future 
missions, 


Further, we find under the “National 
Security” classification programs which 
have little if anything to do with energy 
research: weapons, laser fusion, and nu- 
clear materials security. 

THE REAL ENERGY BUDGET UNDER ERDA 


It is clear that if we are to get a true 
picture of the directions President Ford 
is taking in energy research and develop- 
ment, we must first separate the research 
activities of the ERDA budget from those 
which do not have any real applicability 
to our national energy needs. For the 
purposes of trying to define more clearly 
the shape of President Ford’s proposed 
energy research and development budg- 
et. I have redrawn the program cate- 
gories to approximate more closely the 
energy research activities of ERDA for 
fiscal year 1976. Only then are conclu- 
sions possible regarding where we are 
going in energy research. 
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Below is a reproduction of the “direct 
program” of ERDA as it appears in the 
appendix to the fiscal year 1976 budget: 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 
lin thousands of dollars) 


identification code 1976 
19-00-0100-0-1-999 estimate 


279, 473 


23, 647 
8, 147 
and ad- o 


2. Solar, geothermal, 
vanced energy systems de- 

A maa 
(a) Solar energy develop- 
ment 5), 100 
(b) Geothermal energy devel- 
28, 370 


23, 173 
312, 500 


research 
(d) Physical research 
. Conservation research and dè- 
velopment: 
(a) Electric power transmis- 
11, 830 


8, 240 
9,100 


power systems 
(c) Energy storage systems.. 
Cd) End-use energy conser- 
vation research and de- 
velopment. 
. Nuclear energy development: 
(a) Fusion power research 
_and development 
(b) Fission power reactor de- 
velopment 
(c) Nuclear materials 
(d) Advanced isotope sepa- 
ration technology 
. Program appa, R e OS Be 
. Cost of work for others 


3, 000 


120, 000 


443, 675 
828, 940 


Total direct program costs.... 3,068,377 3, 747, 308 


I have redrafted these categories— 
using the program descriptions con- 
tained in the appendix—as follows: 

ERDA fiscal year 1976 budget 
[In thousands of dollars] 
1976 estimate 
Nonnuclear energy development: 

Fossil energy development... 

Solar/geothermal 

Advanced energy systems 
Physical research 
Conservation research and develop- 

ment: 

Electric power transmission 

Advanced automotive power sys- 

tems 

Energy storage systems. 

End-use energy conservation re- 

search and development 
Nuclear energy development: 


-- 311, 267 


National security: 
Weapons 
Laser fusion 
Nuclear materials security 
Naval reactor development 
Nuclear safety: 
Biomedial and environmental re- 
search 
Waste management. 
Operational safety 
Miscellaneous nuclear activities: 
Space nuclear systems. 
Nuclear materials 


Advanced isotope separation tech- 
nology 


Administration: 

Program support 

Cost of work for others 

Following this breakdown a new pic- 
ture emerges of ERDA’s planned activity 
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for the next year. This “new” budget 
is summarized in the following charts: 


ERDA BUDGET BY PROGRAM CATEGORIES—FISC’L YEAR 


1976 Percent 
budget t 


in 
thousands 


Q} Nonnuclear energy development... 

6 Physical research ! 

3) Catarse research and develop- 
men = 

(4) Nuclear energy developme = 

t) National security 


419, 910 
312, 500 


pm 


Nuclear safety....-.---- 
(7) Miscellaneous nuclear activities 2... , 040 
(8) Administration. 212, 678 


3, 747, 308 
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1 A description of this program appears ‘n the budget as fol- 
ows: This program provides support for both theoretical and 
experimental basic research in the physical sciences. Funds are 
included for increased high energy physics accelerator utiliza- 
tion, and on research required for the development of new meg 
sources and for the solution of energy-related problems. By 
major category, the costs are as follows (in thousands of dollars): 


1975 1976 
estimate estimate 


1974 


Category actual 


148, 300 
78, 100 
43, 600 
42, 500 


131, 500 
71, 700 
39, 800 
38, 600 


High energy physics. 3 a 842 


Total physical re- 


search program___. 252,825 281,600 312,500 


2 This program includes providing enriched uranium fuel to 
nuclear reactors owned by the private sector. 


ERDA'S NONNUCLEAR ENERGY RESEARCH—FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Budget (in Percent of Percent 
thou- nonnucl. 


sands) budget budget 


279, 473 66. 
23, 647 5. 
8,147 1 
57, 100 3. 


Coal 
Petroleum and natural gas.. 
Oil shale. 


8 


(4) Solar energy development.. 


Program 


~ 


(a) Accelerat 

(b) Minimum... 
Solar thermal: 

34 Accelerated 

(b) Minimum 
Wind energy: 

a Accelerated. 

(b) Minimum... 
Dioconversion: 

(a) Accelerated. 

(b) Minimum. 


mgs and cooling: 
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Just a brief review reveals that ERDA’s 
1976 solar budget does not even meet 
the “minimum” suggested budget out- 
lined by these experts. In fact, it falls 
over $10 milion short. In short, the 
ERDA solar budget—despite all the ad- 
ministration’s rhetoric about aggressive 
research into new energy forms—appears 
to be just keeping this research alive. 
FISSION VERSUS FUSION: ARE WE ON THE WRONG 

TRAIN? 

Perhaps the most disturbing revela- 
tion in this year’s budget for ERDA is 
the administration's continued blind 
faith in the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor—LMFBR—program. On April 18, 
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Budget (in Percent of Percent 
thou- nonnucl. of ERDA 
sands) budget budget 


(5) Geothermal energy develop- 


men +8 
(6) Advanced energy systems 
search t z .6 


11.2 


1 This program includes primarily research into improved 
means of generating electricty. 


Some startling conclusions emerge 
from these tables: 

One. The largest item in the Agency’s 
budget has nothing to do with energy 
research. Exactly 30 percent of the 
agency’s funds will be spent for national 
security. 

Two. Direct research and development 
into nonnuclear energy forms—coal, so- 
lar, geothermal—account for a little over 
one-tenth of the Agency’s total budget. 

Three. Less than 1 percent of the 
budget will be devoted to finding ways 
to use energy more efficiently. 

Four. Excluding administrative costs, 
over 78 percent of the ERDA budget is 
related directly to research and develop- 
ment of various applications of nuclear 
energy. 

Five. Exploring the profound issues of 
nuclear safety will account for only a 
little over 5 percent of the Agency’s 
funding next year. 

Six. Solar energy research accounts 
for only a little over 1 percent of the 
total ERDA budget. 

SOLAR ENERGY—WHERE ARE YOU? 

Looking at the comparative budget fig- 
ures for solar energy research, it would 
appear that significant strides were be- 
ing taken to expand development of this 
unique resource. Actual spending in fis- 
cal year 1974 for solar research was $3.9 
million. For fiscal year 1975 it is esti- 
mated that $8.7 million will have been 


SOLAR ENERGY PROGRAM RESOURCES 
[In millions of dollars] 


1977 1978 1979 Totals Program 


Ocean-thermal: 

R Accelerated 

b) Minimum 

Photovoltaic: 

(a) Accelerated. 

(b) Minimum 
Totals: 

(a) Accelerated_____ x 
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1973, President Nixon committed the Na- 
tion to a goal of commercial demonstra- 
tion of the LMFBR by 1980. Since that 
time significant issues of safety and pro- 
gram cost have been raised, but remain 
unresolved. Briefiy, the LMFBR is the 
latest development of technology to 
create energy from the fusioning—or 
splitting apart of nuclear material. The 
breeder concept is attractive, because it 
produces more nuclear fuel than it 
consumes. As it does so, however, the 
questions of safety, which arise from the 
disposal of waste products, and the ques- 
tions of security, resulting from the un- 
authorized diversion of nuclear mate- 
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spent. By fiscal year 1976 the budget 
estimates $57 million will be spent. On 
the face of it, these totals would ap- 
pear to demonstrate an impressive six- 
fold increase in program funding in only 
3 years. But a closer look at the figures 
reveals that the planned solar program 
for ERDA is inadequate. 

Of this $57 million for solar research, 
approximately $10 to $12 million will 
be spent in the implementation of Pub- 
lic Law 93-409, the Solar Heating and 
Cooling Demonstration Act. This legis- 
lation is designed to demonstrate that 
heating and cooling a building with the 
Sun is commercially feasible. The re- 
maining $45 to $47 million will be al- 
located to research into five other prom- 
ising technologies which promise the use 
of the Sun as an energy source. These 
technologies include: 

First. Solar thermal conversion which 
uses the heat of the Sun directly to gen- 
erate electricity. 

Second. Bioconversion which uses the 
Sun as an energy source to convert 
organic material into a usable energy 
form, such as methane. 

Third. Ocean-thermal which uses the 
temperature gradients in the ocean to 
turn electric generating equipment. 

Fourth. Photovoltaics which employ 
crystalline structures to convert the Sun’s 
light directly into electricity. 

How much should we be spending on 
developing these technologies? An edu- 
cated guess was provided by a panel of 
experts working under the National 
Science Foundation who in 1973 cal- 
culated a 5-year budget for solar energy 
development. Reporting to Dixy Lee Ray, 
then Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, these scientists suggested 
two solar energy budgets: one labeled 
“accelerated” and the other labeled 
“minimal.” Their recommendations can 
be found in the following table: 


1978 1979 Totals 


59.5 
41.3 


247.7 
57.2 


1, 056.7 
409.9 


rial become more grave. These issues re- 
main unresolved. 

Safety and security aside, however, 
it is no longer clear that the LMFBR rep- 
resents a sound investment from a fi- 
nancial standpoint. Two years ago, the 
Atomic Energy Commission estimated 
that the LMFBR demonstration project 
would cost $700 million. Late last year, 
this estimate was revised upward to over 
$1.74 billion—an increase in project costs 
of over a billion dollars. And according 
to the Wall Street Journal: 


(S)ome AEC insiders are convinced that 
the cost burden of the fast breeder will prove 
even heavier than the latest official estimate. 
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They look for a further escalation to push 
the total well beyond $2 billion. 


Clearly, the time has come for a thor- 
ough reevaluation of our Nation’s com- 
mitment to the breeder project. Yet, the 
administration seems content to shrug 
off any doubts about safety, security, or 
fiscal responsibility. According to the 
budget: 

The pace of activity on the LMFBR demon- 
stration plant will significantly accelerate 
in 1976... 


At the same time, the budget shows 
no signs of reversing the decision made 
almost a year ago to go slow on the devel- 
opment of nuclear fusion technology. Fu- 
sion technology—which generates its 
energy from “melting together” nuclear 
particles, not splitting them apart—has 
some inherent advantages over fission 
technology. Fusion would provide an in- 
finite supply of fuel. There would be no 
possibility of nuclear run-away. There 
would be relatively low levels of radio- 
activity. There would be no emergency 
reactor core cooling problems. Perhaps 
most significantly, no weapons grade nu- 
clear materials would be produced. 

Despite the inherent technical advan- 
tages of fusion technology, the recent 
breakthroughs in the development of this 
technology, and the massive cost over- 
runs of the breeder project, the Presi- 
dent appears to have no plans for chang- 
ing the emphasis of our nuclear pro- 
gram. He is apparently content to let 
stand the decision reached in March 
1974, to slow down the pace of fusion de- 
velopment so that commercial produc- 
tion of electricity from fusion will not 


take place before the turn of the cen- 

tury. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT TRUST FUND 


My review of the President’s budget for 
energy development in the coming year 
has pointed to the dangers that arise 
when politics enters the sphere of scien- 
tific research. It is no surprise that the 
breeder program retains such a high 
priority in ERDA’s fiscal year 1976 
budget: The AEC made a decision in the 
1960’s to develop the breeder concept as 
its first priority and the AEC now forms 
the organizational core of ERDA. There 
is more than just a bit of bureaucratic 
self-interest in the new ERDA budget 
totals. 

How can Congress be assured of a truly 
balanced program of energy research? 
How can we be certain that we are not 
devoting an inordinate share of our re- 
sources to the development of unreliable 
and potentially unsafe energy tech- 
nologies? Most important, how can we 
overcome the organizational bias inher- 
ent in ERDA toward the development of 
nuclear power? 

I believe the most significant step that 
Congress can take to insure wise man- 
agement of this Nation’s energy research 
and development program is through the 
establishment of an energy research and 
development trust fund. A trust fund— 
formed from the revenues of modest 
taxes on present energy forms—will pro- 
vide an independent source of funding 
for energy research. This policy would be 
the only fiscally responsible way of allo- 
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cating the billions of Federal dollars 
which must be devoted to research in the 
years ahead. Also, by removing energy 
research from the intense pressures of 
budgetary politics, we will increase the 
chances that all research alternatives 
will receive adequate funding. The result 
should be a more balanced energy re- 
search program. 

In the near future I will introduce leg- 
islation to establish an energy research 
and development trust fund. This bill 
will be similar to legislation I introduced 
in March of 1973. I invite my colleagues 
to join me in sponsoring the establish- 
ment of this vital fund. 


SECOND-CLASS POSTAL RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am reintroducing legislation I 
sponsored in the 93d Congress to ex- 
tend preferred second-class postal rates 
to conservation magazines published by 
State agencies. This legislation would 
merely extend to State conservation 
agencies the same mailing privileges 
gaia available to other State agen- 
cies. 

Since postal legislation in this area 
was last considered by Congress, there 
has occurred a dramatic surge of popu- 
lar concern for and interest in the qual- 
ity of the environment, conservation of 
fish and wildlife, and appreciation of our 
natural resources. These popular atti- 
tudes have been reflected also in the sig- 
nificant increase of interest in outdoor 
recreation including hunting, fishing, 
backpacking, and nature study. 

Forty-three State conservation agen- 
cies now publish magazines which reflect 
and nurture this interest. These publi- 
cations play a key role in educating citi- 
zens to the conservation ethic. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing law, State 
conservation magazines are mailed at the 
same rate utilized by commercial maga- 
zines. Unlike their commercial counter- 
parts, however, these magazines are, al- 
most ‘vithout exception, published with- 
out the benefit of advertising revenue, 
and the burden of postage constitutes a 
drain on the fish and game fund which 
represents revenues available from hunt- 
er's and angler’s license sales. 

In 1951 Congress extended preferred 
rates for certain second-class and third- 
class mail when mailed by qualified non- 
profit organizations including “religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans, or fraternal 
organizations not organized for profit.” 
From the outset the Post Office Depart- 
ment interpreted this provision as not 
extending the special rates to second- 
class mail when mailed by governmental 
bodies. 

In 1962 Congress amended the defini- 
tion of “qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions” eligible for preferred second-class 
rates to include “one publication pub- 
lished by the official highway agency of 
a State.” 

Again, in 1967 Congress amended the 
definition of “qualified nonprofit orga- 
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nization” to include a 

agency of a State.” 

All my legislation proposes to do is to 
amend the definition of “qualified non- 
profit organization” to include “one con- 
servation publication published by an 
agency of a State which is responsible 
for management and conservation of the 
fish or wildlife resources of such State.” 

Mr. Speaker, the increased national in- 
terest in fish and wildlife conservation is 
extremely gratifying. At the same time, 
however, it has generated demands on 
State agencies to mount new programs 
aimed at restoring threatened and en- 
dangered species as well as developing 
conservation programs for nongame fish 
and wildlife. If the same preferred postal 
rates which are already available to cer- 
tain nonprofit organizations were ayail- 
able to State conservation agency maga- 
zines, as the bill I introduce today 
proposes, savings to the fish and game 
fund could be channeled into fish and 
wildlife restoration programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
the 94th Congress from both sides of the 
aisle who share my concern for fish and 
wildlife restoration to give this legisla- 
tion prompt consideration. 

HR. — 

A bill to amend title 39, United States Code, 
to provide that certain State conservation 
publications shall qualify for second-class 
mail rates 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

oj Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

3626 of title 39, United States Code, is 

amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 

before “If the rates” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) In the administration of this section, 
one conservation publication published by an 
agency of a State which is responsible for 
management and conservation of the fish or 
wildlife resources of such State shall be con- 
sidered a publication of a qualified nonprofit 
organization which qualifies for rates of 
postage under former section 4358(d).". 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2401(c) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “3626” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“3626 (a) ”. 

(b) Section 3627 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “3626” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3626(a)". 
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LAWSUIT TO ENJOIN FURTHER U.S. 
MILITARY PARTICIPATION IN 
CAMBODIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1975, 20 Members of Congress 
and myself filed in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts 
a lawsuit which would halt this country's 
continued military operations in Cam- 
bodia. My colleagues and I will be seek- 
ing a preliminary injunction to stop the 
present administration’s support for the 
Lon Nol regime, that support being pro- 
hibited by a number of congressional en- 
actments over the last 4 years. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert at this 
time in the Recorp the first half of the 
Plaintiff’s Memorandum of Law for the 
instant case: 
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[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Massachusetts] 


PLAINTIFFS’ MEMORANDUM OF LAW 
Robert F. Drinan, et al., Plaintiffs, versus 
Gerald R. Ford, et al., Defendants. 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This memorandum is submitted in sup- 
port of plaintiffs’ Request for a Preliminary 
Injunction restraining defendants from fur- 
ther military involvement in the Cambodian 
civil war and for a declaratory judgment that 
such involvement is illegal. 

II, HISTORY OF RELATED LITIGATION 


On May 7, 1973, the first-named plaintiff 
herein, Congressman Drinan, together with 
Congressmen Harrington, Moakley and 
Studds and Airman First Class Hayden, 
brought suit in this Court for a declaratory 
Judgment as to the legality of military activ- 
ity by United States forces in Cambodia. 
Drinan, et al. v. Nizon, et al, Civ. No. 73- 
1424. 

On August 8, 1973, Judge Tauro granted 
defendants’ motion to dismiss and denied 
plaintiffs’ motion for summary judgment, 
holding that the issues raised involved po- 
litical questions beyond the authority of a 
federal court to hear or determine. 364 F. 
Supp. 853. 

The United States Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit affirmed in an unreported Mem- 
orandum and Order dated August 10, 1973. 
No. 73-1271 (Appendix A). 

III. STATEMENT OF FACTS 


Drinan v. Nixon focused on bombing opera- 
tions by U.S. military aircraft in Cambodia. 
Such bombing, as far as the plaintiffs know, 
ceased at midnight on August 14, 1973, pur- 
suant to P.L. 93-52, § 108, 93rd Cong., Ist Sess. 
(the “Fulbright Amendment”). Indeed, as we 
shall demonstrate below, it was the closeness 
of this cut-off date which was mainly, if not 
solely, responsible for the decision of the dis- 
trict and appeals courts not to grant the 
relief requested in the first round of this 
litigation. 

Both before and after the earlier litigation, 
Congress had made it abundantly clear, 
through a series of enactments discussed in 
greater detail in the ensuing section, that it 
was firmly resolved, once the Paris Peace 
Agreements were signed, to bring about the 
total disengagement of U.S. forces from com- 
bat and combat-related activities in Indo- 
china. Through these enactments, Congress 
intended to insure that there would be no 
repetition of the progressive escalation of the 
U.S. military presence in Indochina, leading 
from the dispatch of a few hundred advisers 
by President Kennedy in 1961 to the com- 
mitment of 550,000 troops by President John- 
son in 1968, and resulting in the loss, from 
1961 to 1972, of 46,000 American dead and 
over 300,000 wounded in Indochina. 

Since it is common ground that it is not 
the function of the courts to substitute their 
judgment for that of the President or the 
Congress in the formulation of foreign policy, 
there is no need here to review the agonizing 
history of continuing hostilities in Cambodia 
in the more than two years since Secretary 
of State (then National Security Adviser) 
Henry Kissenger announced that peace was 
“at hand”. What is important is to note that, 
far from effecting the disengagement prom- 
ised by the Nixon administration, mandated 
by Congress and devoutly wished by the 
American people, the American role in Cam- 
bodia has not only not diminished but, on 
the contrary, has increased to the point 
where, with the possible exception of Micro- 
nesia, Cambodia—at least that fifteen per- 
cent of it subject to the Lon Nol administra- 
tion—appears today to be the one political 
unit on earth most directly and immediately 
controlled, run and operated by the U.S. 
government and its representatives, 
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Further evidence of the deepening involve- 
ment of U.S. personnel in the Cambodian 
civil war is contained in Congressman Aspin’s 
statement, “Secret War in Cambodia”, Ex- 
hibit B to Affidavit appended to Motion for 
Preliminary Injunction, and in the other Ex- 
hibits to such affidavit. 

The rapidly worsening military situation 
in Cambodia has apparently led U.S. policy 
makers to formulate a series of contingency 
plans to save the tottering Lon Nol regime 
at any cost, “even”, according to Sidney 
Schanberg of the New York Times, “if it 
exceeds the aid limits set by Congress”. One 
possibility being contemplated by U.S. plan- 
ners is a massive airlift into beleaguered 
Phnom Penh, should the rebel forces suc- 
ceed in severing all links to the rest of the 
country, as they very well may. 

In addition to this alarming possibility, 
United States military and diplomatic per- 
sonnel seem, at this point, to be engaged 
in multiple violations of specific Congres- 
sional prohibitions, including, but not limit- 
ed to, the following activities: 

(a) Planning and preparation for execu- 
tion of an emergency contingency plan to 
utilize the United States Air Force, its per- 
sonnel and resources to carry out a massive 
airlift of military and other supplies to 
Phnom Penh and other embattled areas 
along the Mekong River. 

(b) Financing, directing and controlling a 
secret operation code-named Operation 
SCOOT (Support for Cambodia out of Thai- 
land) which coordinates flights of United 
States cargo planes, both military and “ci- 
vilian”, to resupply Lon Nol troops in Cam- 
bodia. 

(c) Frequent daily aerial reconnaissance 
missions by U.S. Air Force planes and pilots 
stationed in Thailand. 

(d) Collecting intelligence information 
concerning the hostilities, analyzing the in- 
formation and passing the results of such 
analysis to the forces of the Lon Nol regime, 
including recommendations for bombing 
targets. 

(e) Furnishing from the United States 
Embassy in Phnom Penh by defendant Dean 
and his subordinates at the mission and in 
the field strategic military and technical ad- 
vice to Cambodian troops on a continual 
basis. 

(£) Directing, coordinating, advising, train- 
ing, and accompanying in the field military 
ground operations of the Lon Nol forces, in- 
cluding rocket attacks on enemy supply lines, 
coordinating local air strikes and local de- 
fensive and offensive operations. 

(g) Conducting off-shore marine and naval 
maneuvers which provide support for ground 
and air attacks. 

(h) Maintaining more than 200 United 
States personnel in Cambodia. 

(i) Providing compensation and allow- 
ances in Cambodia for more than 85 na- 
tionals of countries other than the United 
States and Cambodia. 

(j) Denying bona fide news media corre- 
spondents regular access to military bases 
constructed or maintained or operated with 
U.S. funds and from which personnel of the 
United States carry out military operations. 
IV. APPLICABLE CONSTITUTIONAL, STATUTORY AND 

TREATY PROVISIONS 

For the convenience of the Court, the Con- 
stitutional, Statutory and Treaty Provisions 
which prohibit the actual and contemplated 
activities of defendants and their servants 
and agents are set out below: 

(a) United States Constitution, Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 11: 

The Congress shall have Power .. . To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and Re- 
prisal, and make Rules concerning Captures 
on Land and Water; 

(b) United States Constitution, Article I, 
Section 9, Clause 7: 
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No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time, 

Article I, Section 7, Clause 1: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may purpose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 

(c) 1973 War Powers Resolution, 50 U.S.C. 
§§ 1541, et seq. (See Appendix B attached) 

(a) Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, 
$ 7(a) 22 U.S.C. § 241 n: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President of the United States, none of the 
funds authorized or appropriated pursuant to 
this or any other Act may be used to finance 
the introduction of United States ground 
combat troops into Cambodia, or to provide 
United States advisers to or for Cambodian 
military forces in Cambodia. 

(e) Foreign Assistance Act of 1973, § 30, P.L. 
93-189, 22 U.S.C. 2151, n. p. 45: 

No funds authorized or appropriated under 
this or any other law may be expended to 
finance military or paramilitary operations 
by the United States in or over Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia. X 

(£) Continuing Appropriations Act of 1974, 
§ 108, P.L, 93-52, 87 Stat. 134: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, on or after August 15, 1973, no funds 
herein or heretofore appropriated may be 
obligated or expended to finance directly 
or indirectly combat activities by United 
States military forces in or over or from 
off the shores of North Vietnam, South Viet- 
nam, Laos or Cambodia. 

(g) Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1973, $ 307, P.L. 93-51, 87 Stat. 99: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in or 
over Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam or off the shores of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam by United States forces, and after Au- 
gust 15, 1973, no other funds heretofore ap- 
propriated under any other Act may be ex- 
pended for such purpose. 

(h) Department of Defense Appropriations 
Authorization Act, 1974, § 806, P.L. 93-155, 
87 Stat. 605: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, upon enactment of this Act, no funds 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated may be 
obligated or expended to finance the involve- 
ment of United States military forces in hos- 
tilities in or over or from off the shores of 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia, unless specifically authorized 
hereafter by the Congress. 

(i) Department of State Appropriations 
Authorization Act of 1973, § 13, P.L. 93-126: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, on or after August 15, 1973, no funds 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated may be 
obligated or expended to finance the involve- 
ment of United States military forces in hos- 
tilities in or over or from off the shores of 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia, unless specifically authorized 
hereafter by the Congress. 

(j) Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, 22 
U.S.C. § 2416: 

Limitations on United States personnel 
and personnel assisted by United States in 
Cambodia; air operations exclusion; execu- 
tive agency of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The total number of civilian officers and 
employees of executive agencies of the United 
States and of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States (excluding such mem- 
bers while actually engaged in air operations 
in or over Cambodia which originate out- 
side Cambodia) present in Cambodia at any 
one time shall not exceed two hundred. The 
United States shall not, at any time, pay in 
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whole or in part, directly or Indirectly, the 
compensation or allowances of more than 
eighty-five individuals in Cambodia who are 
citizens of countries other than Cambodia 
or the United States. For purposes of this 
section, “executive agency of the United 
States Government” means any agency, de- 
partment, board, wholly or partly owned cor- 
poration, instrumentality, commission, or 
establishment within the executive branch 
of the United States Government. 

(k) Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, $29, 
P.L. 93-559: 

(a) Chapter 3 of Part IIT of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section; 

Sec. 659. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated for foreign assistance (in- 
cluding foreign military sales, credit sales, 
and guarantees) under this Act may be used 
to provide any kind of assistance to any for- 
eign country in which a military base is 
located if— 

(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 


unless and until the President has deter- 
mined that the government of such country 
has, consistent with security, authorized ac- 
cess, on a regular basis, to bona fide news 
media correspondents of the United States 
to such military base. 

(1) 1973 Agreement on Ending The War 
And Restoring Peace In Vietnam, Chapter 
VII, Article 20(b), TIAS 7542, UST 1: 

Foreign countries shall put an end to all 
military activities in Cambodia and Laos, 
totally withdraw from and refrain from re- 
introducing into these two countries troops, 
military advisers and military personnel, 
armaments, munitions and war material. 

It will be noted that the statutory enact- 
ments set out in paragraphs (c) and (h) 
above represent a progressive intensification 
of the Congressional will to prevent every 
form of participation by the United States in 
the hostilities in Indochina. The prohibition 
against the use of ground combat troops in 
Cambodia contained in § 7(a) of the Special 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. 
§ 2411, becomes a prohibition against mili- 
tary or paramilitary operations by the United 
States in or over Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia in § 30 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1973, 22 U.S.C. § 2151. Sec. 108 of the Con- 
tinued Appropriations Act of 1974, P.L. 93-52 
and § 307 of the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act of 1973, P.L. 93-50, add the 
words “directly or indirectly” to the state- 
ment of prohibited activities and supplement 
“In or over” by “from off the shores.” Finally, 
in § 806 of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations Authorizations Act of 1974, P.L. 
93-155 and § 13 of the Department of State 
Appropriations Authorizations Act of 1973, 
P.L. 93-126, the definition of prohibited ac- 
tivities Is expanded from “combat activities” 
` to “involvement of United States military 
forces.” 

Lest there be any misapprehension as to 
whether the War Powers Resolution, 50 
U.S.C. § 1541, et seq. in some way diminishes 
the force of these specific statutory restric- 
tions, it should be noted that the one statu- 
tory provision enacted after the passage of 
the War Powers Resolution, i.e., the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Authoriza- 
tions Act of 1974, contains the phrase “not- 
withstanding any other provision of law.” 
Thus, the War Powers Resolution, and the 
War Powers Clause of the Constitution, on 
which the Resolution is based, merely sup- 
port and reinforce the limitations contained 
in the status recited. Indeed, since the Presi- 
dent has not complied with the 48-hour re- 
porting requirement of § 1543(a) of the War 
Powers Resolution, the Termination Pro- 
vision of § 1544(b) furnishes an additional 
ground for the injunctive relief sought. 
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The violations subject to the jurisdiction 
of this Court may be divided into three 
categories: those confirmed by official 
sources; those for which there is prima facie 
evidence, but as to which there may be a 
factual dispute; and those which, because 
of the secrecy in which the government's 
operations in Cambodia are shrouded, may 
first come to light in the course of the trial 
of this action. 

The first category includes the following: 

1. the furnishing of military advice to the 
Lon Nol Government by Ambassador Dean 
in contravention of §7(a) of the Special 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, as admitted 
by him to investigators for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee; 

2. the flying of reconnaissance missions 
over Cambodia and furnishing of intelligence 
information to the Cambodian armed forces, 
by U.S. military personnel, which surely con- 
stitutes “involvement” in the Cambodian 
hostilities; 

3. the presence in Cambodia of U.S. per- 
sonnel in numbers exceeding the limitation 
contained in 22 U.S.C. § 2416. 

The second category includes the follow- 
ing: 

4. the airlifting of supplies into Cambodian 
combat zones by U.S. military personnel and 
by civilian employees or subcontractors of 
U.S. agencies, flying air force planes; 

5. involvement in ground combat opera- 
tions by U.S. military and/or CIA personnel; 

6. Marine and Naval maneuvers off the 
shores of Cambodia in support of combat op- 
erations, or constituting, in terms of the 
War Powers Resolution, the presence of U.S. 
armed forces in a situation “where imminent 
involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances”; 

7. the continual furnishing of military ad- 
vice by many members of the U.S. Mission in 
Cambodia, in addition to Ambassador Dean; 

8. the provision of assistance to Cambodia 
in violation of §29 of P.L. 93-559, in view 
of the refusal of the Cambodian government 
to allow bona fide U.S. news media corre- 
spondents access to military bases located in 
Cambodia and constructed, maintained and 
operated with funds furnished by the United 
States. 

9. the presence in Cambodia of more than 
eighty-five individuals who are citizens of 
countries other than Cambodia or the United 
States and who are funded directly or in- 
directly by the United States, in contraven- 
tion of 22 U.S.C. § 2416. 

The third category of violations can, of 
course, not be described with precision at 
this point. Indeed, there may be no viola- 
tions falling into this category. On the other 
hand, since Cambodia has been the occasion 
of perhaps the biggest and most brazen offi- 
cial lie in American history—the 14 months 
of secret and denied bombing—and in view 
of the callous disregard shown by our policy 
makers for the Congressional mandate con- 
cerning Cambodia, it would hardly be sur- 
prising if the specific violations alleged in 
the complaint represented only the tip of the 
iceberg. 


QUINCY: A CITY OF HISTORIC 
SITES AND DEEDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud to represent 
the city of Quincy, Mass., in the U.S. 
Congress. It was in Quincy—City of 
Presidents—that many important events 
in American history took place. In com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Quincy as well as the Amer- 
ican Revolution Bicentennial, the Quincy 
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City Council instituted Quincy Heritage, 
Inc., as the official agency to coordinate 
these events. 

Quincy Heritage recently published a 
supplement to the Quincy Sun, contain- 
ing articles on the great historic wealth 
‘of Quincy. In order to better acquaint 
my distinguished colleagues in the House 
with this material, I will be submitting 
portions of the supplement each day this 
week in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am 
pleased to begin with the following ar- 
ticle containing information on some of 
the major historic sites of the great city 
of Quincy: 

Quincy; A Crry or HISTORIC SITES ano 

DEEDS 
(By Mary Ann Duggan) 

Quincy will celebrate its history and its 
heritage, its presidents and its possibilities 
in a two-year salute marking the twin cele- 
brations of the city’s 350th anniversary and 
the nation’s bicentennial. 

The celebration is under the direction of 


Quincy Heritage. 


Throughout the two years, the city will 
sing of itself and of its proud nation, retell- 
ing a grand tale of freedom, democracy, spirit 
and strength, 

Bit by bit, the story of Quincy will unravel, 
awakening in its citizens, old and new, a 
pride as well as an appreciation of a historic 
legacy, vibrant and vital. 

And those who come to Quincy as visitors— 
honorary citizens for a day—will have much 
to see and remember for Quincy is rich in 
both historic sites and historic deeds. 

Here visitors can see and tour what no 
other community in the U.S. can offer: the 
side-by-side birthplaces of two presidents— 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. Quincy 
is the only community in the U.S. to send 
two Presidents to the White House and the 
only to have father-and-son presidents. 

Here also was where patriots John Adams, 
Samuel Adams and James Bowdoin drafted a 
most cherished document—the Constitution 
of Massachusetts which served as the blue- 
print for the U.S. Constitution as well as 
other democratic documents of freedom. 

Visitors and residents alike will delve 
deeper into Quincy's culture and lifestyle of 
old by exploring the famed Adams National 
Historic site, home of the Adams Family 
from 1787 to 1946. This imposing homestead, 
on Adams St., surrounded by a stone wall, 
served as the “summer White House” for 
both the second and sixth presidents, 

Quincy is also the home of another famed 
landmark, the Adams Academy building. The 
structure housed a school established by 
John Adams and was built—as he directed— 
on the site of the birthplace of patriot John 
Hancock, the famed first-signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

The Hancock home was built in 1733 by 
Hancock’s father, Rey. John Hancock, an 
early minister of the First Parish Church. 
Twenty-six years later, the frame house was 
razed by fire and Adams Academy was con- 
structed over its cellar. 

Quincy is also acclaimed for a host of 
“firsts”: the first ironworks, the first com- 
mercial railway, the construction of the first 
nuclear surface ship at Fore River Shipyard, 
the first air trials at Squantum Air Base, 
where Amelia Earhart learned to fly. 

Another noted Quincy landmark, located 
in the city’s center, is United First Parish 
Church, an historic and hallowed shrine. 

Bullit of Quincy's own granite in 1828, this 
nationally known landmark is the only one 
of its kind, housing in its crypt the tombs 
of the Adams presidents and their wives. 

Quincy Heritage has planned myriad activ- 
ities and projects designed to create com- 
munity pride and to leave a long-lasting, 
even permanent mark on the city. 
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“Salute to Quincy's Heritage”, a gala kick- 
off dinner at the Carlton House Wednesday 
night marked the official opening of Bicen- 
tennial and 350th Anniversary celebrations 
in Quincy. 

The city will celebrate its own anniversary 
April 11 at a dinner dance at the Chateau 
de Ville in Randolph. 

A tourmobile service, beginning April 19, 
Patriots’ Day, will guide city sightseers and 
citizens to famed landmarks, homesteads 
and birthplaces. 

Restoration and preservation projects 
planned by Quincy Heritage aim at enhanc- 
ing the city’s environment in a permanent 
way. The restoration of Hancock Cemetery— 
to continue throughout the anniversary 
years—carries an added plus—the involve- 
ment of the city’s youth. 

As a major Bicentennial project, Quincy 
Heritage is seeking funds to produce a pro- 
fessional 30-minute film tentatively titied, 
“Where Independence Began”. Another film, 
produced by Quincy school children, was pre- 
miered at Wednesday night's kick-off dinner. 

Each school throughout the city—from 
kindergarten to elementary to junior high 
and high school levels—will create a signifi- 
cant and permanent Bicentennial project de- 
signed to enhance the city educationally, 
socially, historically or environmentally. 

The educational aspect of Quincy Heritage 
will also be emphasized with a re-enactment 
of Col. Francis Parker's famed speech mark- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the birth of “The 
Quincy System”, a then-unique and inno- 
vative method of teaching devised by the 
first superintendent of Quincy Public 
Schools. 

A host of other events is planned includ- 
ing patriotic plays, music festivals, religious 
services, parades and bazaars. 

These back-to-back milestone years can 
cultivate enthusiasm, understanding, inter- 
est and pride in our city of Quincy, a city 
brimming with heritage, resources and his- 
tory. 

But that enthusiasm, that understanding, 
that interest and pride need not fade nor die 
with the last brilliant and booming fire- 
cracker exploding on the fourth of July, 
1976. 

“We must look to the years ahead!” de- 
clares John Graham. “Together we can be- 
gin to create an era which will long be re- 
membered for its contributions to Quincy's 
life." 


PROFILE OF A Orry 


1625—Trading post established by Cap- 
tain Wollaston. 

1634—Mount Wollaston area made part of 
Boston. 

1640—Mount Wollaston area incorporated 
as the Town of Braintree. 

1792—The North Precinct of Braintree in- 
corporated as the town of Quincy, named 
in honor of Colonel John Quincy. 

1797—John Adams took office as second 
President of the United States. 

1825—John Quincy Adams became sixth 
President of the United States. 

1826—First Commercial Railroad opened 
to transport granite for Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, from West Quincy to the Neponset 
River. 

1844—Town House or City Hall built of 
Quincy granite. 

1845—The Old Colony Railroad opened its 
line through Quincy for travel. 

1 n June 11, citizens of Quincy ac- 
cept charter making the town a city. Popula- 
tion—16,723. 

1889—Jan. 7, Inauguration of first Mayor. 
{Charles H. Porter] 

1910—First organized joint competitive 
scientific aviation meet held in the United 
States at Squantum, 
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Area of Quincy [square miles] land 16.77. 
Land and Water {square miles] 26. Water 
front [miles] more than 27. Excellent bathing 
beaches. = 

Current population approximately 90,000. 
Trading Area population—more than 700,- 
000. 


Retail establishments more than 600. 


HERITAGE Loco DEPICTS SPRIT or "75, "76 

The Quincy Heritage Logo, designed by the 
S. Gunnar Myrbeck Company of Quincy, de- 
picts the spirit of the 200th anniversary 
of the United States and the 350th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Mt. Wollaston. 

Created in a two-color motif of white and 
blue, the white symbolizes the white-hot 
fires of independence burning in the hearts 
and minds of Quincy-born patriots such as 
John Adams, John Hancock and Josiah 
Quincy. 

The blue, complementing the white, rep- 
resents hope. Tenacious and gifted fore- 
fathers gave birth to the then-outlandish 
and outrageous concept of self-government. 
Yet through their persistence, through their 
faith, the hopes of becoming a nation became 
& reality. 

The logo depicts two stars, one represent- 
ing Quincy, the other the nation, both vir- 
tually intertwined since Quincy, the center 
of American independence, was sọ closely 
linked with the founding of our nation. 

Although the logo expresses both our 
local and national heritage, it is a contem- 
porary design. So, too, the two stars appear 
to be moving upward and onward. 

In this way, Quincy Heritage dramatizes 
the great future of the City of Quincy as 
well as the continual creation of a heritage 
Tor generations yet-unborn. 

HERITAGE COORDINATOR 350TH, BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Quincy Heritage, Inc. was instituted last 
July by City Council vote as the city’s official 
agency in charge of co-ordinating the 350th 
anniversary celebration of the founding of 
Mt. Wollaston and the 200th birthday of 
the nation. 

Appointed by Mayor Walter J. Hannon 
and chaired by Supt. of Schools Dr. Lawrence 
Creedon, Quincy Heritage first opened its 
office in City Hall, 

John R. Graham, former minister of 
United First Parish Church, heads Quincy 
Heritage as its executive director. Bruce 
McLain, former Information Officer for 
Quincy Public Schools and former staff re- 
porter for the Patriot Ledger, serves as as- 
sistant director of the organization, 

Linda MacIsaac, a native of Quincy, began 
her association with Quincy Heritage as a 
volunteer and was hired by the organization 
in Otcober as administrative assistant for 
community involvement. 

Joseph O'Brien, former factory representa- 
tive for International Telephone and Tele- 
graph and General Telephone and Elec- 
tronics, Corp,, serves as Quincy Heritage’s 
administrative assistant for business affairs. 

Gordon MacPhee, another Quincy native, 
began working for the city in September 
1972 as city services co-ordinator in the 
mayor's office. Now director of tourism for 
the city, MacPhee is also a staff member of 
Quincy Heritage, working there as- public 
infomation officer. 

Mary Bucklin, has been working since 
September 1974 as Quincy Heritage’s volun- 
teer secretary. Retired from New England 
Telephone Co, after 42 years as administra- 
tive assistant, she is living in Quincy. 

In September 1974, Quincy Heritage moved 
its headquarters to the Quincy Center MBTA 
Station. Office space had been donated to 
Quincy Heritage by the MBTA, 
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A total of 150 volunteers work at Quincy 
Heritage including Richard Chapman, an 
instructor of Spanish at MIT. 


PRESIDENT FORD'S FOOD STAMP 
PROPOSALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. BALDUS) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BALDUS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are asked to vote on President Ford's 
food stamp proposals. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, I am proud of that unit's 
immediate response to the call of millions 
of the less fortunate in our country. In 
action last week, the committee over- 
whelmingly reported out H.R. 1589 which 
prohibits increasing food stamp prices 
above January 1 levels throughout 1975. 

I am cognizant of the need to reduce 
our national deficit in the interest of 
fiscal restraint. However, we must find 
areas in the budget that can be effectively 
curbed without extracting the price from 
our Nation’s elderly, poor and unem- 
ployed. The food stamp proposals sub- 
mitted by the administration strike hard- 
est at the Nation’s elderly poor. 

For instance, persons who are enrolled 
in the supplemental security income pro- 
gram—SSI—the Federal Government's 
basic assistance program for the aged, 
blind, and disabled poor—would be af- 
fected with particular severity. An el- 
derly individual with $146 a month net 
income, the basic Federal payment level 
in supplemental security income pro- 
gram, now pays $30 for $46 in stamps, 
for a monthly benefit of $16. The new 
regulations would require such individ- 
uals to pay $43 for $46 in stamps, for a 
benefit of only $3. 

I would like to highlight the effect the 
food stamp increase will have on the 
States. Such a regulation would pull at 
least $650 million a year—and probably 
closer to $1 billion a year when one takes 
account of those households that would 
drop out of the program—out of the 
economy at precisely the time that the 
economy needs stimulation. The amount 
such a regulation would pull out of my 
own home State of Wisconsin in this 
time of recession is $5,434,926 if no one 
leaves the program. However, should the 
drop-off rate go to 10 percent, surely a 
minimal forecast, this loss increases to 
$7,421,003. 

The Committee on Agriculture acted 
with dispatch in this case to oppose tne 
increase for the above reasons. The ad- 
ministration’s arguments—that the in- 
crease is necessary as a budget cutting 
device and that the increase would make 
the food stamp program more equita- 
ble—do not stand up under close scru- 
tiny. 

The administration’s proposal is a se- 
vere cost to the elderly, to the unem- 
ployed and also to the States themselves 
who would be faced with the overwhelm- 
ing task of implementing the program. 
I wish to commend the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee for his timely and 
decisive response, and urge my colleagues 
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to vote in support of the committee’s 
action. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
FUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. DoMINIcK V. 
Daniets) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 29, 1975, I began 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the prime sponsors receiving funds for 
public service employment under title VI 
of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act. 

I will continue today with the amount 
of Federal moneys allotted to prime 
sponsors in Puerto Rico, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

These funds can be used to provide job 
opportunities for unemployed Americans 
in towns and cities from coast to coast. It 
is my hope that the money will quickly be 
translated into meaningful work situa- 
tions for today’s jobless citizens. 

The list of allocations follows: 

Final Title VI Allocations Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act 
Prime sponsors 


Ponce Municipio. 
Bayamon Municipio. 
Carolina Municipio. 


1, 278, 524 
589, 241 
4, 943, 879 


Aguadilla Municipio. 
Arecibo Municipio 


Caguas Municipio 


117, 174 
138, 021 

97, 955 
594, 803 


Allegany County 
Frederick County. 


Dauphin County. 
Lancaster Consrt_._ 
Lancaster City 
Lancaster Cnty 
Lebanon County. 
Bucks County. 
Bristol Twp 

Chester County 
Delaware County 
Chester City 
Haverford Twp 
Upper Darby Twp. 
Montgomery County_... 
Abington Twp 
Lower Merion Twp 
Philadelphia 1 
Allegheny County.. 
Penn Hills Twp--- 
Pittsburgh 

Beaver County. 
Washington County 
Westmoreland County 
Berks County 
Reading City. 
Lackawanna County 
Scranton 

Luzerne County 
Wilkes-Barre City. 
York County 

York City 
Lycoming Consrt.. 
Lycoming County 
Butler Consrt 
Butler County. 
Armstrong County 
Indiana County 
Fayette County. 
Franklin County 
Lawrence County 
Mercer County Consrt. 
Mercer County 
Crawford County. 
Venango County 
Schuykill Consrt. 
Schuykill County 
Carbon County 

Bal of Penn 

Adams County. 
Bradford County 
Centre County 
Clearfield County. 
Columbia County. 
McKean County. 
Northumberland County. 
Virginia 

Penninsula Consrt. 
Newport News 
Hampton City 


Henrico County. 
Chesterfield County 
Roanoke Consrt. 
Roanoke County---- 
Roanoke 

Arlington County. 
Fairfax County. 
Prince William County 
Alexandria City. 
Balance of Virginia. 
Henry County. 


Kanawha 

Charleston 

Marion County. 
McDowell County. 
Mercer Cnty. 
Monongalia County..-. 
Ohio County. 
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139, 470 
83, 452 
1, 920, 014 


1, 474, 100 
391, 597 
191, 623 

1,113, 479 
859, 885 

1, 837, 132 
247, -65 
482, 472 
223, 661 
686, 569 


1, 173, 223 
1, 103, 220 
70, 004 

3, 604, 895 
133, 303 
122, 930 
155, 918 
213, 871 
374, 568 
175, 423 
711, 563 

7, 716, 644 
562, 959 
329, 814 
164, 747 

1, 804, 447 
‘740, 542 
418, 130 
187, 228 
133, 025 
457, 844 
429, 898 
201, 731 
123, 849 
56, 555 
294, 291 
68, 247 
135, 591 
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$110, 014 
361, 506 
4, 563, 271 
95, 228, 662 
7, 518, 033 
1, 532, 505 
971, 772 
560, 733 
509, 134 
394, 981 
114, 153 
835, 993 
544, 625 
171, 835 
70, 004 
304, 603 
204,917 
40, 145 
188, 050 
88, 897 
147, 748 
179, 149 
341,990 
260, 421 
180, 480 
29, 105 
300, 317 
82,976 


Birmingham Consrt 
Birmingham 

Jefferson Cnty 
Huntsville Consrt 
Huntsville 

Bal Madison Cnty. 
Mobile Consrt. 

Mobile Cty. 

*Mobile Cnty 

Baldwin Cnty. 
Montgomery Consrt__-. 
Montgomery City. 
Balance Montgomery County-- 
Tuscaloosa County. 
City of Tuscaloosa 
Balance of Alabama-..-_ 
*Calhoun County. 
Gadsden City 

Balance Etowah County... 
Cullman County 

Dale County 

Dallas County 

Houston County. 


Talladega County 
Walker County. 


Alachua County.. 
Gainesville City. 
Brevard County 
Orange County 
Orlando City 


Miami/Dade Cnsrt_.. 
*Dade Cnyt 


Miami Beach Cty. 
Monroe Cnty 

Ne Fla. Mnpwr Cnsrt. 
* Jacksonville 
Broward Consrt 
*Broward Cnty. 


4, 171, 038 
1, 638, 477 
600, 762 
798, 854 
535, 842 
45, 138 
413, 834 
1, 343, 468 
594, 173 
77,405 
634, 980 

1, 882, 389 
1, 134, 327 
534, 372 
4, 044, 006 
261, 704 
231, 092 
205, 557 
337, 725 
208, 972 
246, 476 
454, 128 
15, 681, 518 


Bal Leon Cnty 

Tallahassee City 

St. Petrsbg Cnrst. 

*St. Petersburg. 

Clearwater City. 

Bal Pinnellas Cnty. 

Tampa Consrt 

Pree oo P 
*Hillsborough Cnty.. 


Marion County. 
Okaloosa Cnty 
St. Lucie Cnty. 
Seminole Cnty. 


Fulton County. 
DeKalb County 
Cobb County. 


281, 669 
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Bal Chatham Cnty. 


Bal of Kentucky. 
Owensboro Cty. 


Jones Cnty... 
Lauderdale 
Washington Cnty 
North Carolina 


* Wake Cnty 
Johnston Cnty. 
Greensboro-Guilford 


* Durham Cty. 
* Durham Cnty. 
Orange Cnty. 
Balance of N.C 


Burke County___ 
Cabarrus Cnty.. 
Caldwell Cnty. 
Catawba Cnty. 
Cleveland Cnty. 
Craven Cnty 


Halifax Cnty. 
Iredell Cnty... 


Darlington County. 
Florence County. 


Lexington County. 
Orangeburg County. 
Pickens County. 
Sumter County... 
York County. 


Cattanooga 

Bal Hamilton Cnty 
Nashville/Davison 
Sullivan County 
Knoxville Constr... 


*Bal. of Knox Cnty.. 
Memphis Constrt 
*Memphis City. 
Shelby County 
Balance of Tenn 
Anderson County. 
Blount County 


Montgomery County 

Rutherford County 
79, 488 
107, 314 


TAX COUNSELING FOR MINORITY 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. METCALFE) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems facing minority 
building contractors is the inability to 
receive expert management advice. These 
contractors are especially confused by 
the complexity of the tax laws. In order 
to provide minority contractors with help 
concerning their tax problems, the Chi- 
cago district of the Internal Revenue 
Service—IRS—has devised and imple- 
mented a tax counseling program. In 
conjunction with the United Builders As- 
sociation of Chicago, Inc-—UBA—IRS 
in Chicago has held a minority contrac- 
tors tax assistance clinic and has set 
up a six-man task force to counsel mi- 
nority contractors regarding their tax 
problems. 

Such a tax counseling program has 
been greatly needed. Because of it, mi- 
nority contractors will be able to develop 
more viable businesses. Both Mr. Charles 
F. Miriani, district director of the Chi- 
cago district of the IRS, and Mr. Paul 
King, executive director of UBA, are to 
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be highly commended for their initiative 
and efforts in setting up this program. 
I hope that it will become a prototype 
for similar programs throughout the 
country. 

Here I enclose an article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Defender which 
describes the tax counseling program in 
greater detail. 

IRS To Aw BLACK CONTRACTORS 
(By Robert McClory) 

If you want to see a black or Latino con- 
tractor sweat, just tell him there’s a man 
from the Internal Revenue Service outside 
who would like a word with him. 

Many minority contractors (and some 
white white ones too) live in daily fear of an 
IRS audit. The nature of their business 
causes monumental tax headaches and jam- 
ups. And the landscape is littered with the 
carcasses of once thriving, small construc- 
tion outfits that were eventually closed down 
by the IRS. 

Paul King, executive director of the United 
Builders Assn. (UBA), estimates that the 
IRS has placed liens on 50 percent of the as- 
soclation’s member companies during the 
past year. The lien is often the first step to- 
ward bankruptcy. 

Recently, however, the grim picture has 
brightened, thanks to a still shaky detente 
worked out between the IRS and minority 
contractors. The Henry Kissinger of this ar- 
rangement is King, 34, who operates his own 
painting contracting firm on the South side 
as well as heading the 115-member UBA. He 
approached tax officials last April and said 
something had to be done. To his surprise, 
he found sympathetic ears in Charles 
Mariani, IRS district director, and Robert 
Weiber, chief of the collection and taxpayer 
service. 

Together they worked out a Minority Con- 
tractors Tax Assistance Clinic, which was 
held July 23, at the University of Illinois 
Circle Campus. IRS and a roomful of 125 
nervous contractors discussed their problems 
in detail. Each side found out the other was 
not totally unreasonable. 

From that summit there has developed a 
six-man, IRS task force, which has agreed to 
counsel members of King’s association on a 
regular basis. “It’s a beginning,” said King. 
“The contractors are developing guarded 
hopes and a little trust in the government.” 

Previously, he noted, black owners with tax 
troubles (just about all of them) were scared 
“out of their minds” by the IRS and its 
mind-boggling regulations. Often they didn’t 
seek help or ask for accomodations until it 
was too late. One of the major problems is 
that small contractors are forced to use col- 
lected payroll taxes to meet current wages 
because agencies like the Chicago Board of 
Education and large general contractors are 
slow in paying for work long completed. 

King cited one company that was more 
than $50,000 behind in turning over with- 
holding taxes. Another had just had its door 
padiocked by IRS officials for similar reasons. 
After consultation and discussion both con- 
tractors arrived at an understanding with 
IRS and are in the process of slowly bailing 
themselves out. Without the service, King 
said neither company could have long sur- 
vived. 

He estimated that better than 80 percent 
of the UBA member companies stand to 
profit from the new friendly relationship. 
“It’s important to eliminate the tax prob- 
lems of minority contractors,” he said, “so 
IRS can turn its attention to the big delin- 
quent taxpayers, who deprive the govern- 
ment of millions of dollars each years, Fur- 
ther information is available from the UBA 
office, phone 225-0600. 
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MORATORIUM ON LATIN ARMS 
DELIVERY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT), 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us interested in the cause of arms con- 
trol, an event of potentially great sig- 
nificance occurred in Ayacucho, Peru 
last December 9. Eight Latin American 
States, members of the Andean group of 
countries signed an agreement to limit 
their armaments and stop acquiring 
offensive weapons. In addition to Peru, 
they include Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Colombia and 
Panama. 

There has been some diversity of views 
in the press about the effectiveness this 
declaration can be expected to have, but 
in the words of our new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
William D. Rogers, it is “an extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented step which could 
substantially reduce tensions in the 
hemisphere.” One of the key problems is 
obviously the absence of Brazil from the 
list. I think it is clear that that country 
will ultimately have to be brought into 
the agreement if it is to prove an effective 
tool for limiting the region’s arms race. 

Thus we must conclude now that it is 
not yet clear just how far the Latin 
nations will go beyond this promising 
initial step toward actually putting 
meaningful limitations on their inven- 
tories of arms. I think it is encouraging, 
however, that a meeting of all of them 
has been scheduled for next summer in 
Caracas, Venezuela, to explore the pos- 
sibility of further moves in regional arms 
control. It seems to me that Assistant 
Secretary Rogers summed up the situa- 
tion well when he said that— 

Our attitude is one of great interest toward 
the intentions of the Ayacucho signatories. 
But we are not yet sure where we go from 
here. 


Nevertheless, I do hope that we in the 
United States will do what we can to en- 
courage the Latin nations in the direction 
of effective arms control and a commit- 
ment to the resolution of disputes 
through peaceful means. One thing we 
can certainly do is to impose a mora- 
torium on arms transfers to the region 
while the intentions of the parties are 
further clarified. This might be par- 
ticularly important in the case of States 
such as Chile and Peru, which have tra- 
ditionally viewed each other suspiciously 
and competed in acquired arms. If we can 
contribute to breaking the cycle of hos- 
tility and arms competition, perhaps we 
can assist the Latin States in continuing 
their fortunate trend of escaping much 
of the warfare that has afflicted the 
European and Asian continents in this 
century. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point two articles about the dec- 
laration of the Latin nations which have 
appeared by Victor Zorza and Dave 
Binder of the Times. 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 19, 1974] 
Tre OTHER Arms RACE 
(By Victor Zora) 

Very little attention has been paid in the 

outside world to a remarkable Latin American 
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initiative which may result in the limitation 
of conventional arms in that area and, per- 
haps by way of an example, in other parts 
of the world. 

The nuclear arms race consumes only a 
fifth of world arms expenditure. The other 80 
per cent goes on conventional arms, The most 
expensive of these are sold by the industrial 
world to what it calls the backward coun- 
tries—much as early Western traders sold 
rifles to the natives. 

Latin America, which has long provided a 
market for such exports, has seen many un- 
successful arms limitation initiatives in the 
past. This time, however, the eight membcrs 
of the Andean group of countries, including, 
most notably, the mutually hostile regimes of 
Chile and Peru, have agreed on a pledge to 
bring about “effective arms limitation. “They 
will, in particular, “put an end” to the pur- 
chase of offensive weapons from foreign 
suppliers. 

The history of Latin America and of dis- 
armament is littered with high-sounding 
statements of this kind, but the background 
of the Declaration, issued this month in Lima, 
the capital of Peru, is made up of practical 
politics, not of pious hopes. Most of the pre- 
vious Latin American disarmament proposals 
were the result of U.S. prompting, and this 
doomed them to failure from the start, but 
the Lima Declaration is a genuine home 
grown product. 

The idea was first broached by President 
Velasco of Peru at the beginning of this year, 
and its formal promulgation during the Lima 
meeting came as something of a surprise to 
the United States. When Velasco first pro- 
posed it, he was replying to foreign criticism 
of Peru’s purchase of Soviet tanks—the first 
Soviet appearance as a major arms supplier 
on this continent. He insisted on Peru's right 
to get its arms from any country, but at the 
same time suggested a freeze on current Latin 
American arms levels by imposing a 10-year 
moratorium on arms purchases, 

His proposal was dismissed as a propa- 
ganda effort designed to reduce the impact 
of the Soviet arms deal. This had so alarmed 
the new Chile regime that it promptly pressed 
the United States, with some success, for 
“balancing” arms supplies. A new arms race 
was in the making. 

Arms spending has rarely exceeded 3 per 
cent of the GNP by any of the Latin American 
countries, compared with 5 per cent for devel- 
oping countries generally, and nearly 7 per 
cent for the industrial countries, But Latin 
America can ill afford even the lower levels 
of arms spending, and any competition be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union as arms suppliers would bring to the 
area the kind of instability which now be- 
devils relations in other regions of the world. 

The Peruvian regime was grateful for the 
Soviet tanks, which the Kremlin eagerly pro- 
vided on easy terms, but the Velasco regime 
is far more interested in social reform and 
economic development than in military 
splendor. It knows that, to carry out its 
ambitions, it must limit and, if possible, 
reduce the claims of defense on resources 
that are already inadequate. 

In Chile, too, the regime is not uncon- 
cerned about economic development, but it 
is particularly alarmed by the prospect of a 
gradual accumulation of Soviet weapons in 
the hands of a potentially warlike neighbor. 
The Chile regime, internally insecure as its 
suppression of Allende supporters shows, is 
clearly anxious to mitigate any external 
threat, especially if it appears to be Com- 
munist-inspired. The Peru regime is cer- 
tainly not Communist—but Soviet arms are. 


In this way the political interests of both 
Chile and Peru, however hostile the two 
regimes may be, require the reduction and, if 
possible, the termination of the flow of for- 
eign arms to the area. The private conversa- 
tions between the eight governments in the 
past year are known to have been as serious 
as the public propaganda war between Chile 
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and Peru was irresponsible. Tanks, for in- 
stance, have been mentioned as being among 
the imports to be banned—and that would 
be a very promising beginning. 

Brazil, although the most powerful coun- 
try on the continent, was not included in the 
earlier stages because it is not a member of 
the Andean group. But Brazil is to be invited 
to next year’s summit meeting in Caracas 
which ought to give more practical expres- 
sion to the Lima Declaration. In the mean- 
time, staff talks between the participating 
countries will attempt to work out the 
details of the formal agreement to be signed 
by the heads of state. 

The common culture and history of most 
Latin American countries, their liberation by 
Simon Bolivar 150 years ago at the battle 
of Ayacucho which forms a passionate and 
lasting bond between them, the economic 
links which they have been trying to forge 
in recent years in an attempt at integra- 
tion—all these help to promote the arms 
limitation agreement. The Lima meeting, in 
fact, was held to commemorate the battle 
of Ayacucho. There are other parts of the 
world, such as West Africa, for instance, 
where politics and tradition combine with 
the low intensity of local conflicts and the 
low level of arms spending to make such 
agreements possible. 

Here it is the arrival of Soviet arms on the 
scene that has stimulated serious interest 
in arms limitation efforts. Elsewhere Soviet 
and U.S. and European arms suppliers are 
already in serious competition. But one fuc- 
cessful example of such arms limitation could 
do a great deal to show the way. Latin Amer- 
ica, once derided as the continent of mili- 
tary coups, could yet prove to be an example 
for the rest of the world, 


EIGHT LATIN NATIONS DECLARE INTENTION To 
LIMIT ARMS 


(By David Binder) 


WASHINGTON, December 12.—Eight Latin- 
American countries, after a three-day meet- 
ing in Peru, have issued a declaration of 
agreement to limit armaments and to stop 
acquiring ofensive weapons. The eight were 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Colombia and Panama. 

All of these signers have been involved in 
frontier clashes in the past and some still 
lay claim to territory in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The declaration, which contains no spe- 
cifics on types or numbers of weapons, was 
hailed today by William D. Rogers, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, as “an extraordinary and unprece- 
dented step which could substantially reduce 
tensions in the hemisphere.” 


BRAZIL PARTICIPATION SOUGHT 


Mr. Rogers, who attended the signing of 
the declaration Monday in Ayacucho, Peru, 
returned to Washington last night. 

United States officials said that the agree- 
ment would require the addition of Brazil to 
make it really effective. Brazil is the largest 
and most powerful country of the continent 
and borders several of the nations. A follow- 
up meeting has been scheduled for next sum- 
mer in Caracas, Venezuela, with all Latin- 
American countries attending. 

The occasion for the latest meeting was the 
150th anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho, 
in which Simón Bolivar finally defeated the 
forces of Spain, ending the Spanish colonial 
empire in Latin America. 

One reason for the disarmament agreement 
expressed in the declaration was to divert 
arms expenditures to economic and social 
projects, Mr. Rogers noted at a press briefing. 

But he added that the United States con- 
sidered the agreement “most hopeful” on the 
expressed intention to solve future problems 
among the signers through peaceful means. 

SOME FRONTIER DISPUTES 

One frontier problem ‘referred to specifi- 

cally in the declaration involves Iandlocked 
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Bolivia's wish for access to the sea. But Latin- 
American specialists said the agreement 
would also have a bearing on traditional dis- 
putes between Colombia and Venezuela, 
Venezuela and Guyana and Peru and Chile, 

The declaration also expressed the inten- 
tion to bring together foreign ministers and 
defense ministers of the eight countries in 
the event of a threat to peace in the region. 

Mr. Rogers said that the declaration “goes 
far beyond the Rio treaty” of 1946, in which 
the hemisphere countries agreed on the prin- 
ciple of nonaggression and mutual defense. 

U.S. DELEGATION PRESENT 

Mr. Rogers said that he had the impression 
that the eight countries intended the decla- 
ration to be a vehicle for new forms of Latin- 
American solidarity and cooperation. 

The United States was one of several coun- 
tries to send guest delegations to the Aya- 
cucho meetings that began last Friday. Can- 
ada and Cuba were also represented. 

“Our attitude is one of great interest to- 
ward the intentions of the Ayacucho signa- 
torles," Mr. Rogers said. “But we are not yet 
sure where we go from here.” 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN M. 
CALDWELL BUTLER ON FBI OVER- 
SIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on Febru- 
ary 20, 1975, concerning allegations that 
the FBI may have exceeded its legal 
authority in some of its domestic intelli- 
gence programs. This hearing is but one 
in a series of hearings held under the 
subcommittee’s FBI oversight responsi- 
bilities. 

While the subcommittee has a duty 
to call attention to any improprieties 
that may be revealed, it is not the func- 
tion of the subcommittee to embarrass 
the FBI by publicizing and politically 
exploiting minor transgressions which 
may have occurred over 15 years ago. 
The Cointelpro hearings held on Novem- 
ber 20, 1974, focused on intelligence 
programs conducted from 1956 through 
1971 against various subversive groups. 
Many of the programs were completely 
legitimate and wholly within the law; 
others, such as programs seeking to dis- 
rupt certain groups, may have been 
illegal insofar as such disruption denied 
members of the group their right to 
peacefully assemble as guaranteed by 
the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. While I do not condone these vio- 
lations, it now appears that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken steps appro- 
priate to remedy past violations. Our 
function should be to insure that the 
FBI will not again exceed its statutory 
authorization. I am hopeful that our 
Members will keep in mind the adverse 
effect of unfair criticism on FBI morale. 

Mr. Speaker, Director Kelley of the 
FBI made a statement to the subcom- 
mittee last year that is worthy of the 
Members’ attention. The text is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF CLARENCE M., KELLEY, Director, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Attorney General William B. Saxbe today 

has released a report regarding FBI counter- 
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intelligence programs. The report was pre- 
pared by a Justice Department committee 
which included FBI representatives that was 
specially appointed early this year to study 
and report on those programs. 

Since taking the oath of office as Director 
on July 9, 1973, I also have made a detailed 
study of these same FBI counterintelligence 


programs. 

The first of them—one directed at the 
Communist Party, USA—was instituted in 
September, 1956. None of the programs was 
continued beyond April, 1971. 

The purpose of these counterintelligence 
programs was to prevent dangerous, and 
even potentially deadly, acts against in- 
dividuals, organizations, and institutions— 
both public and private—across the United 
States. 

They were designed to counter the con- 
spiratorial efforts of revolutionary elements 
in this country, as well as to neutralize ex- 
tremists of both the Left and the Right who 
were threatening, and in many instances 
fomenting, acts of violence. 

The study which I have made convinces 
me that the FBI employees involved in these 
programs acted entirely in good faith and 
within the bounds of what was expected of 
them by the President, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Congress, and the American people. 

Each of these counterintelligence pro- 
grams bore the approval of the then-Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover. 

Proposals for courses of action to be taken 
under these programs were subject to ap- 
proval in advance, as well as to constant 
review, by FBI Field Office and Headquar- 
ters officials. 

Throughout the tenure of these programs, 
efforts. admittedly were made to disrupt the 
anarchistic plans and activities of violence- 
prone groups whose publicly announced goal 
was to bring America to its knees. For the 
FBI to have done less under the circum- 
stances would have been an abdication of its 
responsibilities to the American people. 

Let me remind those who would now criti- 
cize the PBI’s actions that the United States 
Capitol was bombed; that other explosions 
rocked public and private offices and build- 
ings; that rioters led by revolutionary ex- 
tremists laid siege to military, industrial, 
and educational facilities; and that killings, 
maimings, and other atrocities accompanied 
such acts of violence from New England to 
California. 

The victims of these acts of violence were 
human beings—men, women, and children 
who looked to the FBI and other law en- 
forcement agencies to protect their lives, 
rights, and property. An important part of 
the FBI's response was to devise counter- 
intelligence programs to minimize the threats 
and the fears confronting these citizens. 

In carrying out its counterintelligence pro- 
grams, the FBI received the personal en- 
couragement of myriad citizens both within 
and without the Government. Many Ameri- 
cans feared for their own safety and for the 
safety of their Government. Others were re- 
volted by the rhetoric of violence and the 
acts of violence that were being preached 
and practiced across our country by hard- 
core extremists. 

I invite your attention to the gravity of 
the problem as it then existed, as well as the 
need for decisive and effective counteraction 
by the criminal justice and intelligence com- 
munities. 

I want to assure you that Director Hoover 
did not conceal from superior authorities 
the fact that the FBI was engaging in neu- 
tralizing and disruptive tactics against rev- 
olutionary and violence-prone groups. For 
example, in a communication concerning a 
revolutionary organization that he sent to 
the then-Attorney General and the White 
House on May 8, 1958, Mr. Hoover furnished 
details of techniques utilized by the FBI to 
promote disruption of that organization. 
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A second communication calling attention 
to measures being employed as an adjunct 
to the FBI’s regular investigative operations 
concerning this same revolutionary orga- 
nization was sent to the Attorney General- 
designate and the Deputy Attorney General- 
designate by Mr. Hoover on January 10, 1961. 

Mr. Hoover also sent communications to 
the then-Attorneys General in 1965, 1967, 
and 1969 furnishing them information re- 
garding disruptive actions the FBI was em- 
ploying to neutralize activities of certain 
Rightist hate groups, 

I have previously expressed my feeling that 
the FBI's counterintelligence programs had 
an impact on the crises of the time and, 
therefore, that they helped to bring about a 
favorable change in this country. 

As I said in December, 1973: 

“Now, in the context of a different era 
where peace has returned to the college 
campuses and revolutionary forces no longer 
pose a major threat to peace and tranquility 
of our cities, some may deplore and con- 
demn the FBI's use of a counterintelligence 
program—even against hostile and arrogant 
forces which openly sought to destroy this 
nation. 

“I share the public’s deep concern about 
the citizen's right to privacy and the preser- 
vation of all rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights.” 

My position remains unchanged, 


NEW DIRECTION IN 
REHABILITATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Minnesota has embarked on a new path 
in the corrections field. Pursuant to 
enabling legislation passed by the State 
legislature in 1973, the department of 
corrections is working to bring private 
industry to the grounds of the State 
prison. The objectives of allowing private 
companies to operate in the prison are to 
manufacture or process goods, to estab- 
lish a stable work force, to pay adequate 
wages to inmate workers, and to pro- 
vide these workers with training and in- 
and-out-of-prison opportunities. 

As explained by Mr. R. D. Conner of 
Control Data Corp. in “A Position Paper 
on Establishing a Manufacturing Opera- 
tion in the Minnesota State Prison”: 

Individuals in prisons are primarily disad- 
vantaged before they are sent there, a con- 
dition which is worsened by the prison ex- 
perience. Research shows that inmates are 
less able to adjust to society upon release 
than they are when they are sent to prison. 
Forty to seventy percent commit new crimes. 
Making punishment more stringent has not 
worked. The large and rising cost of crime 
and punishment in the United States seems 
to be worsened by incarcerating offenders in 
prisons, Alternatives have to be found to im- 
prove the prison’s environment so that it 
provides positive experiences. One proposed 
alternative is allowing industry to operate a 
manufacturing plant within the prison to 
provide stability, jobs, training, etc. 


In his paper entitled “Private Indus- 
try in the Minnesota State Prison,” Mr. 
Stan Wood, director of the Minnesota 
State Prison private industry experimen- 
tal program, explained that prison in- 
dustry is not new. However, while such 
industry has some benefits for the state 
it has been an in-house, State-operated 
venture with many drawbacks. It pro- 
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vides little experience or training that 
can be applied toward employment once 
an inmate leaves the institution; there is 
no preservice training in the particular 
job or in-service training to improve 
skills; there is little financial incentive 
to the inmate; and there is no placement 
or follow-up service with industries out- 
side the prison. 

As a further note on the disadvantages 
of the current correctional system vis-a- 
vis prison industry, Prof. Neil M. Singer 
stated in his excellent paper, “The Value 
of Adult Inmate Manpower,” which was 
prepared for the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s commission on correctional facil- 
ities and services— 

The total loss from wasted adult Inmate 
labor is conservatively $1 billion, and prob- 
ably nearer $1.5 billion per year. 


Obviously much is at stake. 

The inmate in the Minnesota project 
will receive the benefits of on-the-job, 
preservice, and in-service training, ade- 
quate wages allowing him to build a fi- 
nancial base, and a requirement that he 
become financially responsible by enter- 
ing into a contract to reimburse the pris- 
on for room board, and support services, 
to provide financial assistance to his 
family, and to buy those services neces- 
sary for him to become a productive 
citizen. 

Society will benefit from the reduced 
cost of the correctional system and the 
collection of taxes on wages, from re- 
leasing into society trained inviduals 
capable of supporting themselves hon- 
estly, and from the reduced recidivism 
that can be expected from enabling the 
former prisoner to function normally in 
society. 

However, an impediment to the success 
of the Minnesota project exists in Fed- 
eral law. For this reason, I am today in- 
troducing legislation to amend chapter 
85 of title 18 and an act of Congress codi- 
fied at 49 U.S.C. 60; 18 U.S.C. 1761 pro- 
scribes the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of goods, wares or merchandise 
manufactured, produced or mined wholly 
or in part by convicts or prisoners; 18 
U.S.C. 1762 provides that such goods 
must be plainly and clearly marked to 
show, among other things, the name and 
location of the penal or reformatory in- 
stitution where they were produced; 49 
U.S.C. 60 divests such goods of their in- 
terstate—hence protected—nature when- 
ever they arrive in a State and allows for 
their treatment as if they were produced 
within the State. 

Failure to amend these laws would be 
very detrimental to the success of a pro- 
gram which has great promise of reha- 
bilitating inmates. An industry must be 
able to move its goods in interstate com- 
merce, and it must not have its goods 
treated in a discriminatory manner. The 
legislation I have introduced today would 
correct this situation. 

This legislation would exempt from the 
operation of chapter 85 of title 18 goods 
produced wholly or partially by prison- 
ers if they were paid prevailing minimum 
wages as determined for purposes of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Further, the legisla- 
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tion would exempt such goods from the 
operation of 40 U.S.C. 60 by allowing 
them to retain their interstate nature 
and by providing specifically that the 
States could not discriminate in their 
treatment of them. 

Correctional officials of States such 
as Wisconsin, Lousiana, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon have con- 
tacted the director of the Minnesota 
project to express their interest in the 
private industry proposal and to obtain 
information on it. I hope that the Con- 
gress can act quickly on this leigslation 
in order to allow the impetus of this pro- 
gressive rehabilitation program to con- 
tinue and to help insure its success. 


THE “ALL-KENTUCKY CITY AWARD” 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, 28 com- 
munities in Kentucky have won the 
“All-Kentucky City” award in a compe- 
tition held by the State Chamber of 
Commerce, and several of them are in 
the Seventh Congressional District. Also, 
other communities in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District have won honorable 
mention. 

I want to honor the people of these 
communities, and their public officials, 
for the hard and devoted work that went 
into winning an award or honorable 
mention. 

One city in my district, Pikeville, qual- 
ified for the Hall of Fame because it 
won the All-Kentucky title for the third 
time within 5 years. The other winners 


in my district are Owingsville, Paints- 


ville, Ashland, 
Mount Sterling. 

Mr. Speaker, these communities and 
many others in my district are strug- 
gling hard to improve themselves, and 
everything we can do, on the Federal 
level, to help them, is deserved. Not only 
is it deserved, but the benefits in better 
communities will far outweigh the costs. 


Hazard, Jenkins, and 


ESEA TITLE IV ADVISORY COUNCILS 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
American Library Association held its 
annual midwinter meeting in Chicago 
January 19-24. Many school librarians 
and other educators attended this con- 
ference, and a topic of great interest was 
implementation of the new Education 
Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380). 

It is my understanding that there is 
a good deal of confusion at the State and 
local level about how the new title IV 
consolidation will be implemented. Reg- 
ulations and guidelines are being drafted 
now by the U.S. Office of Education, but 
will not be ready for publication in draft 
form in the Federal Register for at least 
a month. 

Meanwhile, to participate in the title 
IV program in fiscal year 1976, the States 
are required to have new State advisory 
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councils in place by April 2, 1975, which 
is 90 days prior to the beginning of the 
new fiscal year. 

While certain types of members are 
specified in the law and must be in- 
cluded on each State advisory council, 
it was the intent of Congress also that the 
advisory councils be broadly representa- 
tive of the program purposes represented 
in the two consolidations. 

Accordingly, each State advisory coun- 
cil should include representatives from 
the programs consolidated by title IV-B 
Libraries and Learning Resources, and 
by title IV-C Educational Innovation and 
Support. 

The members of the State advisory 
councils are to be appointed by the State 
educational agencies or as otherwise pro- 
vided in state law. Expertise from all the 
program purposes represented in the 
consolidations is essential to enable the 
State advisory councils to carry out the 
type of evaluation the law requires of the 
effectiveness of all programs and proj- 
ects assisted under title IV. 


REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
PATSY T. MINK CONCERNING H.R. 
2523, VETERAN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ALLOWANCE 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 2523, which would 
provide for payment of educational 
assistance allowances in certain cases 
where a veteran transfers from one 
approved educational institution to 
another. 

In the instance where a student 
changes his program during the period 
between semesters and remains in the 
same school, he may continue to receive 
benefits during the interim period. Under 
current law, however, where a veteran 
transfers from one school to another and 
he is required to terminate his enroll- 
ment at the first school and then enroll 
at the second school, he cannot receive 
benefits for the interim since he would 
not be enrolled at either institution. 

On May 9, 1974, I wrote to the then 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Wm. Jennings 
Bryan Dorn, as follows: 

The enclosed correspondence with the 
Veterans Administration is referred for your 
attention. It appears they will not change 
their policy of not paying veterans educa- 
tional benefits between semesters unless 
pending legislation is adopted. 

It seems to me this practice is unfair and 
creates a hardship for many veterans. 

Apparently, if a student transfers to an- 
other school between the Fall and Spring 
semesters, he is not entitled to any benefits 
during this break. He does not receive ben- 
efits even if he transfers to another school 
within the same system. Also, if a student 
changes his major between the Fall and 
Spring semesters he will not receive benefits. 

I believe these deficiencies should be re- 
dressed by ion, and encourage you to 
press for the adoption of same. 


H.R. 2523 would correct this inequity. 
The Veterans’ Administration by letter 
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dated August 9, 1974, replying to mine 
said: 

This is in further reply to your Inquiry of 
July 16, 1974 concerning payment of educa- 
tional benefits for periods between semesters 
for eligible veterans and persons who transfer 
from one school to another school. 

The question concerning benefits for 
periods between semesters has previously 
been considered. Where a veteran or person 
transfers from one school to another he is 
required to terminate his enrollment at the 
first school and then enroll at the second 
school. Our General Counsel has previously 
held that under such circumstances the law 
(38 U.S. Code 1780(a)) provides that benefits 
may not be paid for the interim period since 
the veteran or person would not be enrolled 
in either institution, 

In the instance where a student changes 
his program during the period between se- 
mesters and remains in the same school he 
may continue to receive benefits during the 
interim period. For example, if a veteran 
or person should change his course of study 
from liberal arts to pre-medical during the 
period between semesters, and he remains 
in the same institution, he would continue 
to receive benefits from the Veterans Admin- 
istration. In the situation where a veteran 
or person changes his program and transfers 
schools then he may not receive benefits, 


I believe this is a bad situation based 
on the worse sort of bureaucratic non- 
sense. I hope this Congress will see fit to 
correct this small but mischievous in- 
equity which is of minimal cost to the 
program but which to the veteran in- 
volved means loss of a month's subsist- 
ence upon which he and his family 
depended. 


THE DOUBLE BOTTOM MYTH 
PERSISTS 


(Mr. MURPHY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been almost 2 years now 
since extensive congressional hearings 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation and the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization Convention in London put 
to rest the fallacy of the so-called dou- 
ble bottom tankships as a solution to ac- 
cidental oil pollution of the seas. Yet, the 
double bottom myth has been revitalized 
mainly by individuals who either refuse 
to accept recent data on the subject or 
who are ignorant of the existence of 
such data, or who disagree with the 
judgment reached by IMCO and the U.S. 
Coast Guard on the best method for re- 
ducing operational and certain other 
kinds of accidental tanker pollution. 

For example, a recent article in the 
National Observer accused the Coast 
Guard of “scuttling its own reforms on 
tanker construction.” This, the author 
attributes to the highly unlikely proposi- 
tion that the Coast Guard deferred to 
Liberian and Greek shipbuilders. He 
comes to the unbelievable conclusion 
that at the IMCO Convention— 

It (the Coast Guard) merely went along 
with the regulations approved by the Libe- 
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rians and the Greeks and all the rest at 
London and made those international reg- 
ulations applicable to our domestic trade in 
our own ships. 


Aside from many inaccuracies and 
misstatements in the article, the above 
quote is the most outrageous statement 
I have seen in regard to this issue. As a 
matter of fact, there were days of de- 
bate on the double bottom question— 
which I and my staff attended—with the 
major input coming from England, the 
United States, Norway, France, Russia, 
the Japanese, and other nations. These 
were the countries the author referred to 
as “all the rest at London” that over- 
whelmingly voted for compulsory segre- 
gated ballast, leaving the use of double 
bottoms to achieve that segregated bal- 
last system discretionary on the part of 
ship designers and the other nations of 
the world. 

Another example: The interview with 

Coast Guard Adm. W. M. Benkert, who 
headed on a day-to-day basis the U.S. 
delegation at IMCO, was conducted on 
the telephone and, according to Benkert, 
he was misquoted in the article. The Na- 
tional Observer author wrote: 
.. . Rear Adm. W. M. Benkert, chief of 
the Office of Merchant Marine Safety, told 
me last week that the final rules will be is- 
sued in a month’s time and that they will 
not require segregated ballast and double 
bottoms in new tankers. 


This is asinine. 

The whole point of decision on tanker 
construction at IMCO was to require 
segregated ballast on all tankships over 
70,000 deadweight tons, including Amer- 
ican vessels. Had the author read Ad- 
miral Benkert’s treaties in the January 
1974 issue of Marine Technology on the 
a of IMCO, he might haye known 

at. 

But he did not. 

If this was a mistake, it is shoddy 
reportage. 

If it was purposive, it is unforgivable. 

Further, the so-called authorities cited 
in the article were at IMCO—in a sec- 
ondary role—and their theories were 
thoroughly trounced by some of the 
most brilliant ship designers in the 
world. To quote one participant, “they 
were almost laughed out of the hall.” 

I point out to Members that the use 
of the terms “segregated ballast” and 
“double bottoms” are incorrectly used by 
the National Observer author both tech- 
nically and in quoting Admiral Benkert 
who then proceeds to arrogantly con- 
clude that the Coast Guard “wasn’t 
ready” on this issue. I suggest the au- 
thor was not ready on this issue and still 
is not and that he do a little homework 
the next time he attempts to expound 
on this question. 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone into detail on 
this article because it epitomizes the re- 
peated shibboleths and canards that 
have appeared in the media recently and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. As the 
chairman of the Coast Guard Commit- 
tee during the time it held hearings on 
this subject, I felt compelled to try to 
inject a few facts into the continued re- 
vival of the double bottom myth. For 
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one thing, I might point out that recent 
major articles refer to the Torrey Can- 
yon and its massive oil spill when dis- 
cussing double bottoms. These advocates 
of the double bottom uniformly failed to 
point out that anyone vaguely familiar 

with the Torrey Canyon agrees that a 

double bottom would have been abso- 

lutely and totally useless in that situa- 
tion and in fact in any situation similar 
to it. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that double 
bottoms could be worse than useless and 
I submit for the Recorp at this point a 
section of the recent report of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee which contains the Coast Guard Sub- 
committee’s position and findings on the 
issue of double bottom tankships: 

Coast GUARD HEARINGS ON TANKER CON- 
STRUCTION AND THE OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
IMCO MEETING 
The Coast Guard Committee held extensive 

hearings on proposed regulations promul- 
gated by the Coast Guard as required by title 
II of the Ports and Waterways Safety Act 
of 1972. The effect of these rules would have 
been to require that all large tankers con- 
tracted for after January 1, 1974, or delivered 
after January 1, 1976, entering U.S. terri- 
torial waters, be equipped with segregated 
ballast tanks, which would be effected by 
the construction of a so-called double bot- 
tom. The double bottoms would allegediy 
significantly reduce the problems of the in- 
tentional discharge of oily ballast at sea and 
provide protection against accidental dis- 
charge cause by grounding incidents. 

The oil pollution problem, contrary to 
popular belief, is not, in the main, due to 
accidents such as the high seas breakup of 
supertankers like the Torrey Canyon. As bad 
&s such an occurrence can be, it is a fact 
that the bulk of the oil pollution in our 
seas occurs when the world’s tankers enter 
harbor to take on a new load of crude oil. 
Seawater that had been used as ballast is 
flushed into the ocean which contains sig- 
nificant amounts of crude oil left over from 
previous transits. This adds up on an annual 
basis to an estimated 1 million tons of crude 
oil pumped into the world’s oceans. 

The Coast Guard proposed regulations 
(Federal Register, vol. 38, No. 17) requiring 
tankerships which intend to trade within 
the navigable waters of the United States to 
be capable of carrying sufficient ballast with- 
out recourse to the use of oil tanks for water 
ballast. The capacity of the segregated ballast 
tanks would be such as to achieve in the 
ballast condition not less than 45 percent 
of the full load displacement of the ship. 
This caused apprehension on the part of the 
U.S. merchant marine industry whose mem- 
bers felt endangered by these pi new 
rules in that they would be put at a crip- 
pling competitive disadvantage if the stand- 
ards were not uniformly applied worldwide. 

There was also great concern in the Con- 
gress that, as proposed, these rules would be 
highly detrimental to the U.S.-flag merchant 
marine and to the tanker bullding program. 
As has so often been the case in the past, 
U.S. regulations would be damaging the 
American merchant marine to the advantage 
of foreign fleets. 

AS p , the rules created a disad- 
vantage for the U.S.-fiag fleet for a number 
of reasons. First, building vessels to the 
proposed specifications obviously would in- 
volve additional cost. Generally, it has been 
estimated that a 6-percent increase in a 
vessel's required freight rate would be 
needed to cover the cost. Even here, there 
arose controversy over the proposed regula- 
tions. While there would be obvious varia- 
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tions in the estimated cost to build double 
bottom tanks, owing to differences in tanker 
designs and sizes, U.S. shipbuilders told 
the subcommittee that they seriously chal- 
lenged the cost estimates contained in Coast 
Guard projections. 

Cost, in itself, however, would not create 
a disadvantage for the U.S.-flag fleet, since 
both the law (Public Law 92-340) and the 
proposed regulations would apply equally 
to foreign and U.S. vessels entering our ter- 
ritorial waters. If everyone were starting 
from ground zero, the increased cost for both 
foreign- and U.S.-flag vessels would not dis- 
rupt the competitive balance of the two. A 
look at the facts revealed that the United 
States is not in such a fortunate position, 
however. 

The crucial problem for this country was 
in the self-imposed dates contained in the 

tion; that is, the contracting and de- 
livery dates of January 1, 1974, and 1976, 
respectively. Foreign fleets have made major 
expansions in the past decade with vessels 
that do not meet the new specifications. Un- 
der the proposed regulations, they would not 
be subject to the requirements. Neither 
would they be required to retrofit to meet 
the new requirements, Conversely, this coun- 
try’s tanker fleet is in the beginning stages 
of its expansion. The new U.S. vessels would 
be much more expensive because they would 
be subject to the standards and be in com- 
petition with existing lower cost foreign 
tankers. Thus, our fleet would have been put 
in a crippling competitive economic position. 
One expert suggested the “net result would 
probably be to bring the U.S. shipbuilding 
program to a halt because our U.S. market 
would continue to be served by foreign ves- 
sels contracted for and built before the rele- 
vant dates.” 

After the initial hearings, officials of the 
Coast Guard told the committee that no fur- 
ther action would be taken on the proposed 
rule-making until after the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization 
Marine Pollution Conference scheduled for 
October of 1973. Section 7(c), title II, of the 
Ports and Waterways Safety Act provides for 
the establishment of rules and regulations 
consonant with International treaties and 
agreements. The results of the October 
IMCO meeting, therefore, would have a di- 
rect bearing on the actions the Coast Guard 
must take In accordance with title II. 

In view of the threat posed to the U.S. 
tanker fleet-to-be, by the-double-bottom re- 
quirement and the proposed compliance 
dates, the hearings attempted to determine 
the efficacy of the proposed Coast Guard rule, 
and the plans of this Government, vis-a-vis 
the IMCO meeting, to safeguard our mer- 
chant fleet. 

As far as the proposal that double bottoms 
would reduce oil pollution, extensive hear- 
ings into the Coast Guard regulations which 
would require double bottom-segregated bal- 
last on future tankships adduced expert 
testimony which raised serious question over 
the actual ability of double-bottom tankers 
to reduce the possibility of accidental oil 
pollution. The record indicated that the 
double-bottom solution to accidental ofl 
pollution was no solution at all. To the con- 
trary, an analysis of the dynamics of a dou- 
ble-bottom tanker, under adverse conditions 
showed that just one failure owing to the 
decreased stability of such vessels could 
cause a catastrophic discharge of otl greater 
than the annual 60,000 tons of spillage from 
conventional tankers. 

There appeared to be four serious disad- 
vantages to double-bottom tankers that did 
not surface in the original studies. These m- 
cluded: (1) An inherent decrease in stability, 
with a decrease in resistance to capsizing; 
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(2) a loss of buoyancy in a grounded double 
bottom which would impair salvage efforts 
and increase the potential for losing an en- 
tire cargo; (3) the potential for gas accumu- 
lation in the double bottom and the danger 
of explosion; and (4) the fact that they only 
work with minor accidents. 

As to the IMCO meeting, the chairman of 
the Coast Guard Subcommittee was ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House as a 
congressional adviser to the conference. A 
member of the subcommittee staff and a 
member of the subcommittee chairman's 
personal staff also attended the entire con- 
ference and made known the findings of the 
Coast Guard Subcommittee hearings to both 
the U.S. and foreign delegations. After 
lengthy debate, the opponents of the double- 
bottom solution to oil pollution convinced 
the bulk of the participants that double bot- 
toms would decrease vessel stability, increase 
operational dangers from gas accumulation, 
prevent the lifting and moving of grounded 
ships, and in the long run, prove more dan- 
gerous and more likely to pollute than a sin- 
gle-bottom vessel. The findings in this area 
of the United Kingdom, France, Norway 
(which has had extensive negative experi- 
ences with double bottoms), Japan and 
Greece very closely paralleled the findings of 
the Coast Guard Subcommittee’s investiga- 
tion, For example, the Norwegian delegation 
stated, “We have had experience In Norway 
with double bottoms in oil and bulk ore car- 
riers. We experienced much more difficulty 
with double bottoms than single bottom ves- 
sels. For example: 

(1) Gas would collect in the pipelines and 
owners found they had to install detectors 
in the double bottom as a safety measure 
against explosions. 

(2) There would be extensive leakage of 
oll into the double bottom. 

(3) Cracks in the structure always occur 
and if the double bottom gets oil in it, with- 
out a piping system to remove the oil, it has 
to be discharged through the bilge and 
through the engine room, which is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to the ship and crew. 

In short, Norway felt that double bottoms 
are dangerous to safety and cause pollution, 
citing problems of grounding and sinking, 
difficulty in mooring, difficulty in salvaging 
and the constant threat of gas seepage into 
the double bottom space and explosions, 

The British and French were also unalter- 
ably opposed to double bottom tank ship re- 
quirements. The British delegation pointed 
out that their experience with double bot- 
toms found the following negative effects: 

(1) Adverse effect stability. 

(2) Adverse effect on stability of intact 
vessel when loaded. 

(3) Poor stability of damaged vessel. 

(4) Additional adverse effect when wind 
loading, 

(5) Possibility of leakage into the double 
bottom. 

(6) Added weight to double bottom. 

The French delegation suggested at one 
point that IMCO actually prohibit double 
bottoms as a threat to the world’s oceans. 

Understandably, the vote on the Inclusion 
of mandatory double bottom requirements 
in the IMCO convention was 2% to 1 against 
the requirement for large tankers and 4 to 
1 against the tankships under 70,000 tons. 

The convention did adopt a mandatory re- 
quirement that every new oll tanker (new 
ship) of 70,000 tons deadweight and above 
shall be provided with segregated ballast 
tanks, The capacity of the segregated ballast 
“shall be so determined that the ship may 
operate safely on ballast voyages having re- 
gard to a draught, freeboard, stability, and 
maneuverability without recourse iz the use 
of of] tanks for water ballast * * *.” 
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A “new ship” is defined in the convention 
as aship: 

(a) For which the building contract is 
placed after December 31, 1975; or 

(Ù) in the absence of a building contract, 
the keel of which is laid or which is at a 
similar stage of construction after June 30, 
1976; or 

(c) the delivery of which is after Decem- 
ber 31, 1979; or 

(d) which has undergone a major con- 
version: 

(1) for wihch the contract is placed after 
December 31, 1975; or 

(2) in the absence of & contract, the con- 
struction work of which is begun after June 
30, 1976; or 

(3) which is completed after December 
$1, 1970. 

Despite the satisfactory outcome of the 
IMCO convention for the United States— 
as opposed to what might have been—the 
1973-74 energy crisis threatened further 
revisions in the convention, The definition of 
a “new ship”, for example, was based on then 
current estimates of vessel construction 
schedules. Delays of up to 1 year were fore- 
cast because of the fuel situation which 
might have required a revision of the dates 
contained in the convention. The subcom- 
mittee, however, in discussions with Coast 
Guard officials determined that shipbullders 
that might have been so jeopardized would 
be given grace periods to complete vessels 
without being penalized because of a “force 
majeure.” 

Further, despite evidence such as that just 
reviewed, there are still a few advocates of 
double bottoms as an anti-pollution measure. 
The chairman of the subcommittee testified 
before the Department of Transportation 
(Coast Guard) on July 31, 1974 on Tank Ves- 
sels in Domestic Trade—Protection of Marine 
Environment; Notice of Proposed Rulemak- 
ing. Double bottoms were still a major issue 
based on the original studies relating to 
their efficacy on pollution control in tanker 
groundings. Accordingly, the Chairman 
presented a brief history of the chronology 
of the double bottom “fad” and fits quick 
demise in all but a few sectors, In summary 
the facts are as follow: 

The U.S. Coast Guard initially reported 
that double bottoms would eliminate 82% of 
penetration of cargo tanks in & selected 
number of cases, 

An IMCO study of 78 groundings con- 
cluded that 72% of grounding spills would 
have been prevented with a double bottom. 

MARAD reevaluated the Coast Guard 
studies and further delimited the Coast 
Guard figure stating that 35% of the 
grounding oil loss would be prevented. 

Testimony before the Coast Guard Sub- 
committee brought forth the hitherto un- 
known negative aspects of double bottoms, 
i.e., loss of buoyancy, etc.. and witnesses in- 
dicated that the 35% figure would go even 
lower. 

At the IMCO meeting in October or 1973, 
the Prench reported that they ran the Coast 
Guard figures through their computers and 
came up with a negative reading, that is, 
based on the factors discussed above, there 
would actually have been less oil spilled with 
double bottoms than with single skin 
tankers. 

This whole reduction from the original op- 
timistic Coast Guard figure of 92% took 
place over the four month period, July- 
October 1973, and constituted a dramatic re- 
duction In the supposed pollution reduction 
potential of the double bottom tankship. 

This is one of the main reasons the Coast 
Guard has altered its position on this type 
of ship construction as outlined in a No- 
vember 7, 1974 position paper which states: 
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“ . . The Coast Guard is opposed to man- 
datorily, either legislatively or by regulation, 
requiring that oil tankers be constructed 
with double bottoms because it would deny 
the possibility of other combinations of con- 
struction and operating standards for oll 
tankers which may provide better protection 
for our marine environment.” 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, today’s in- 
troduction of the administration’s en- 
ergy conservation program gives the 
Congress a thoughtful, comprehensive 
set of proposals to examine, and I com- 
mend the President for his strong leader- 
ship in preparing and recommending the 
plan. The 13 titles of the legislation cover 
a wide range of measures all designed to 
reduce energy consumption, particularly 
oil, and to push the country toward en- 
ergy self-sufficiency. 

Many of the President’s proposals have 
much to recommend them. The opening 
of the Elks Hill Reserve, the establish- 
ment of thermal efficiency standards for 
homes, and the creation of programs to 
help the poor and elderly winterize their 
homes, for example, are important en- 
ergy saving ideas. 

Impressed though I am with the scope 
of the program, however, I feel com- 
pelled to point out some reservations I 
have about certain of its provisions. 
First, a popular target in any energy con- 
servation program is the Nation’s envi- 
ronmental standards. While we must 
continually review and update our enyi- 
ronmental legislation, I have believed 
and continue to believe that energy pro- 
duction is consistent with tough environ- 
mental standards—that we can have en- 
ergy self-sufficiency without sacrificing 
clean air and water. The proposed 
amendments to the Clean Air Act and 
the Energy Supply and Environmental 
Coordination Act go too far, in my view, 
toward sacrificing these hard-won en- 
vironmental standards, and I will offer 
amendments of my own to keep the 
standards consistent with our environ- 
mental goals. 

Second, I continue to have reserva- 
tions about proposals to deregulate the 
price of natural gas. I share the view 
that the price is too low and must go up if 
adequate incentives for further produc- 
tion are to exist, but I believe it would 
be a serious mistake to deregulate prices 
in an industry which lacks sufficient 
competition. The resulting price, set by 
the companies and not the free market, 
would almost certainly be higher than 
is necessary to stimulate new production. 
A better approach, in my view, is to sup- 
port efforts to increase the price within a 
regulatory framework, 

I urge my colleagues to not allow this 
program to become victim to partisan 
wrangling, but rather to discuss and con- 
sider it objectively. We must enact a pro- 
gram with deliberate speed regardless of 
the difficulty of making tough decisions, 
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ADMINISTRATION REQUEST FOR 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE TO 
CAMBODIA 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the administration, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania (Mr, Morcan), and myself are in- 
troducing legislation effecting additional 
military assistance for Cambodia. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, together 
with the Honorable WILLIAM S. BROOM- 
FIELD, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act in order to 
authorize additional military assistance 
to Cambodia. 

I am introducing the bill at the re- 
quest of the executive branch so that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs can 
proceed with the consideration of the 
President's recommendations as soon as 
the organization of the committee has 
been completed. 

The text of the bill and the section-by- 
section analysis provided by the execu- 
tive branch follows: 

H.R. 2704 
A bill to provide additional military assist- 
ance authorizations for Cambodia for the 
fiscal year 1975, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 504(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following sentence: “In addition, there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent not to exceed $222,000,000 for additional 
military assistance for Cambodia for the 
fiscal year 1975.” 

Sec. 2, Section 655 of the Foreign Assist- 
arice Act of 1961 is amended by repealing 
subsection (a) and subsection (b) thereof. 

Sec. 3. The value of orders of defense 
articles and services ordered under Section 
506 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
for military assistance for Cambodia shall not 
exceed $75,000,000 in the fiscal year 1975 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 
POSED BILE To PROVIDE ADDITIONAL MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZATIONS FOR CAM- 
BODIA 
The proposed bill would amend the Foreign 

Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, to pro- 

vide certain additional authorizations for 

military assistance to Cambodia in fiscal year 

1975. 

The first section of the bill would amend 
Section 504(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to add a new sentence authorizing 
the appropriation of not to exceed $222,000,- 
000 for the purpose of providing additional 
military assistance to Cambodia. This would 
be in addition to the current $600,000,000 
world-wide military assistance authorization 
enacted by the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1974, $200,000,000 of which has already been 
obligated for Cambodia. 

Section 2. This section would amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 by repealing 
Section 655(a), which establishes an overall 
ceiling of $377,000,000 on economic and mili- 
tary assistance of any kind to, for, or on be- 
half of Cambodia, no more than $200,000,000 
of which may be available for military as- 
sistance, and which establishes a $75,000,000 
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ceiling on the exercise of the President's 
“draw-down” authority under Section 506 
of the Act for Cambodia, and Section 655(b), 
which establishes rules for the computation 
of the $377,000,000 ceiling. The repeal of 
Subsections (a) and (b) of Section 655, how- 
ever, shall not be deemed to affect any unre- 
pealed provisions of law which refer to them. 
Moreover, the remaining subsections of Sec- 
tion 655, in particular the reporting require- 
ments of subsections (e) and (f), would be 
left intact. Removal of Section 655(a) would 
not change the allocation of $100,000,000 for 
economic assistance contained in Section 
36(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1974 but it would permit increased P.L. 480 
food assistance to meet Cambodian needs. 

Section 3. This section establishes a limi- 
tation of $75,000,000 on the exercise of the 
President's “draw-down” authority under 
Section 506 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 for military assistance for Cambodia in 
fiscal year 1975. A similar limitation is con- 
tained in Section 655(a) of the Act; tinas- 
much as Section 2 of the proposed bill would 
repeal that section, it is necessary to re- 
enact that limitation through the inclusion 
of a separate provision to that effect in the 
proposed bill. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with the Honorable THOMAS E. 
Morcan, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I, as the ranking 
minority member of the committee, am 
introducing legislation today which 
would authorize additional emergency 
humanitarian and military assistance for 
Cambodia. 

I am introducing the bill at the re- 
quest of the executive branch so that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs can 
proceed with the consideration of the 
President's recommendations as soon as 
the organization of the committee has 
been completed. 

The amount of money requested—$222 
million more for the remainder of this 
fiscal year—is not large in terms of the 
overall investment we have in that part 
of the world nor in terms of the dollar 
amounts we regularly authorize for 
other foreign and domestic programs. 

The greater significance of our deci- 
sion lies in the impact it will have on our 
future policy toward Cambodia, all of 
Indochina and in the implications for 
our foreign policy objectives throughout 
the world. 

Very simply, we are at a crossroad in 
Cambodia. 

We have supported the government 
with moderate levels of military and eco- 
nomic aid for the past 5 years balancing 
the assistance provided by North Viet- 
nam and the People’s Republic of China 
to the Communist Khmer insurgent 
forces. 

We must decide whether to continue 
that general level of assistance in the 
hope that military stalemate will result 
in a negotiated settlement or to with- 
draw our assistance abandoning Cam- 
bodia to a forcible Communist takeover. 

The latter course would be an act 
without precedent in our history and one 
which undoubtedly would have repercus- 
sions far beyond Cambodia. 

The choice is clear and the timetable 
for making it is short. Because of the 
reductions and ceilings voted by Con- 
gress last year and the intensity of the 
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dry-season offensive currently underway, 
the Cambodian Government may run 
out of military supplies within 6 weeks 
and face serious food shortages shortly 
thereafter. 

We must make a decision very soon or 
allow events to dictate our policy in 
Cambodia. Congress has a clear oppor- 
tunity to work its will and assume re- 
sponsibility for a fundamental foreign 
policy decision. We must not default on 
that opportunity by inaction. 

Specifically, the legislation I am offer- 
ing for consideration today would amend 
section 504a of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 to add a new sentence author- 
izing the appropriation of not to exceed 
$222 million with the purpose of provid- 
ing additional military assistance to 
Cambodia. 

This would be in addition to the cur- 
rent $600 million worldwide military as- 
sistance authorizations enacted by the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, $200 
million of which already has been 
obligated for Cambodia. 

The second section of the bill would 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
by repealing section 655(a) which es- 
tablishes an overall ceiling of $377 million 
on economic and military assistance of 
any kind to, for, or on behalf of Cam- 
bodia, no more than $200 million of which 
may be used for military assistance, and 
which establishes a $75 million ceiling 
on the exercise of the President’s ‘“draw- 
down” authority under section 506 of 
the act for Cambodia, and section 655(b), 
which establishes rules for the computa- 
tion of the $377 million ceiling. 

The repeal of subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 655 would not be considered to 
affect any other provisions of the law. 
Removal of section 655(a) would not 
change the allocation of $100 million for 
economic assistance contained in sec- 
tion 36(a) (2) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1974, but it would permit increased 
Public Law 480 food assistance to meet 
Cambodian needs. 

Section 3 of the bill establishes a limi- 
tation of $75 million on the exercise of 
the President’s “drawdown” authority. 
The inclusion of this separate provision 
reenacting the limitation on the Presi- 
dent’s “drawdown” authority is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as section 2 of the bill 
would repeal section 655(a) of the act 
which contained the original limitation. 

Essentially, this bill seeks two kinds of 
action from the Congress—an authoriza- 
tion of additional funds for military 
supplies and the lifting of overall aid 
ceilings so that food for peace already 
available can be shipped to feed the vic- 
tims of the war. 

Five years of constant, and often in- 
tense warfare has shattered the economic 
life of Cambodia, taken thousands of 
lives and made refugees of as many as 
1.5 million people—more than a fifth of 
the total population. The new offensive 
launched January 1 by the Communist 
forces has further ravaged the already 
devastated economy of the country and 
created more than 60,000 new refugees 
as Cambodians “voted with their feet” 
in advance of the insurgent forces. 

In addition, the offensive has set back 
seriously refugee crop programs, forcing 
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heavier reliance on and faster depletion 
of imported Public Law 480 rice supplies. 
Between $73 and $100 million in addi- 
tional rice and wheat will be required this 
fiscal year to avert economic collapse and 
even starvation in Cambodia. These vital 
commodities are available through funds 
already included in the Food and Peace 
program but cannot be shipped until the 
overall ceiling on Cambodian aid is lifted. 
No additional funds are required. 

New appropriations are needed without 
delay if the Cambodian military is to sus- 
tain itself through the current offensive 
and avoid collapse and chaos. The deter- 
mined offensive launched in early Janu- 
ary by the Cambodian insurgent forces 
was designed to cut the Mekong River 
supply route and to force the fall of 
Phnom Penh. 

In the heavy fighting that ensued, gov- 
ernment troops succeeded in halting all 
insurgent force advances and have now 
retaken most lost positions. Because of 
this progress, some convoys have been 
able to reach Phnom Penh with much- 
needed ammunition and food supplies. 
The intensity of the battle has, however, 
depleted the Cambodian Government’s 
supplies to the point where it will run 
out of ammunition and other “combat 
consumables” within the next several 
weeks—unless we provide the necessary 
additional funds. 

With this supplemental aid, there is 
good reason to believe that government 
forces will withstand the current offen- 
sive and return to the stalemate that ex- 
isted during most of last year. While the 
government cannot defeat the insurgents 
militarily, neither can it be defeated 
short of a cutoff in aid from the United 
States. 

The additional funds requested for this 
purpose would place our total expendi- 
ture in Cambodia this fiscal year slight- 
ly more than $100 million above what 
the administration requested last year. 
At that time, the President asked Con- 
gress for $390 million for military assist- 
ance for fiscal year 1975. Congress in- 
stead set a $200 million ceiling and au- 
thorized a $75 million “drawdown” from 
Department of Defense stocks and serv- 
ices. By January of this year, $200 mil- 
lion had been expended, or about half of 
the total originally requested. 

The $75 million “drawdown” au- 
thority is now being utilized and at the 
heavy rate of consumption caused by 
the offensive will be exhausted by mid- 
March. 

Our objective in Cambodia has been 
to restore peace and to allow the Cam- 
bodian people the opportunity to decide 
for themselves the political future of 
their country. It has never been our 
belief that the conflict would end in a 
conclusive military victory by the Cam- 
bodian Government forces. The Cam- 
bodian Government itself repeatedly has 
called for talks with the opposing side, 
without preconditions and we have fully 
supported these proposals as well as 
the recent United Nations General As- 
sembly resolution calling for early nego- 
tiations. The Communists, however, have 
remained opposed to a negotiated settle- 
ment. Their position will only change if 
they are convinced a miltary takeover is 
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not possible. Our military assistance pro- 
gram is aimed at preserving the mili- 
tary balance and, thereby, promoting 
negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, this request does not 
represent the beginning of a new and 
open-ended commitment for the United 
States. It does pose the question of 
whether we are willing to continue our 
policy of past support for Cambodia or 
abandon that small nation to certain 
collapse. The amounts of money re- 
quested are not large when held up 
against the sacrifices and the invest- 
ment we already have made, but they 
are vital to conditions which can lead 
to peace in Camboda. 

In keeping with the Congress’ avowed 
intention of fully exercising its constitu- 
tional authority in important foreign 
policy decisions, it is imperative that the 
appropriate congressional committees 
give prompt and careful consideration 
to this request. If we delay or if we fail 
to act thoughtfully, the final chapter 
on Cambodia could be written by default. 
Whatever our decision, it should be made 
consciously with a full understanding 
and awareness of the long- and short- 
term consequences. 


Í 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks, and include 
extraneous matter, following the intro- 
duction of the bill affecting additional 
military assistance for Cambodia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL 
OIL FROM ELK HILLS AND ALASKA 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands Thursday 
morning of this week will hold the first 
day of hearings on H.R. 49 which would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to propose plans consistent with public 
interest and giving opportunity to smaller 
or independent oil producers and re- 
fineries for development of oil and gas in 
the contiguous 48 States on Federal lands 
held in reserve for that purpose, 

H.R. 49 also would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to explore 
for oil and gas production on public 
lands in the State of Alaska, except lands 
in the National Park, Wildlife, Wild and 
Scenic Rivers, and Wilderness Systems. 
While it would not permit the Secretary 
to go ahead with development there, the 
bill would direct him to submit a plan 
of development which could only become 
effective if authorized by Congress. 

It is pertinent that Congress begin to 
proceed quickly on legislation of this type 
and all Members are invited to testify 
at the hearings on Thursday. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) , for February 4 through Febru- 
ary 6, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gooptinc), to revise and 
extend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) i 

Mr. Hastincs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ratissack, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rupre, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. BUTLER, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARMSTRONG) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Qu, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ENGLISH) , to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FLoop, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wourr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vanik, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. BALDUS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. METCALFE, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. LEGGETT, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Moorwead of Pennsylvania, to 
revise and extend and to include extra- 
neous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $973. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gooprinc), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CRANE in five instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Dow H. Clausen in two instances, 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

Mr. FRENZEL in three instances. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. 

Mr. COCHRAN. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


DEL CLAWSON. 
QUIE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. JonnNsonN of Colorado. 

Mr. Kemp. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ENGLISH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


Mr. Fraser in 10 instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN in two instances. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. NOWAK. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. Corman in five instances. 

Mrs. KEYS. 

Mr. AppaBzBo. 

Mr. Mort in two instances. 

Mr. Ford of Michigan, in two instances. 

Mr. BLOUIN. 

Mr. MILFORD. 

Mr. Won Par in two instances. 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas in five 
instances. 

Mr. Evans of Indiana. 

Mr. RIsENHOOVER in two instances. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. Roe in three instances. 

Mr. Mr«va in 10 instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. OBEY. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. Cuartes H. Witson of California 
in five instances. 

Ms. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. Screven in 10 instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

234. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to increase domestic en- 
ergy supplies and availability by: authorizing 
production of the naval petroleum reserves; 
establishing a National Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve; assuring increased supplies of nat- 
ural gas at reasonable prices; amending and 
extending the Energy Supply and Environ- 
mental Coordination Act of 1974; amending 
the Clean Air Act; alter regulatory practices 
and procedures of governing electric utili- 
ties; assuring timely siting consideration, ap- 
proval and construction of necessary energy 
facilities; and preventing foreign oll produc- 
ing countries from undermining efforts to de- 
velop petroleum resources; to restrain energy 
demand by: providing national energy con- 
servation standards for new residential and 
commercial buildings; authorizing the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration to assist States 
in winterizing dwellings of low-income per- 
Sons; and providing for the labeling of major 
appliances and motor vehicles; to prepare for 
energy emergencies by: providing standby 
energy authorities and implementing the In- 
ternational Energy Program; and for other 
purposes (H. Doc. No. 94-42); divided and 
initially referred as follows: title I to the 
Committee on Armed Services; titles II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VII, XII, and XIII to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
title IX to the Committee on Ways and 
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Means; and titles X and XI to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Currency and Housing, and 
ordered to be printed. 

235. A letter from the Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
that the appropriations to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for “Lim- 
itation on Salaries and Expenses, Social Se- 
curity Administration,” and “Special Benefits 
for Disabled Coal Miners” have been appor- 
tioned in a basis which indicates a necessity 
for a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for fiscal year 1975, pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes {31 U.S.C. 665]; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

236. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report on the number of cases 
reviewed and the number of exemplary re- 
habilitation certificates issued during calen- 
dar year 1974, pursuant to Public Law 89- 
690 [29 U.S.C. 606]; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

237. A letter from the Comptroller, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., transmitting a copy of 
the balance sheet of the company as of De- 
cember 31, 1974, pursuant to 43 District of 
Columbia Code 313; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

238. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Council for 1974, pursuant to sec- 
tion 502(c) of Public Law 90-35, as amended 
[20 U.S.C. 1091a(c)]; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

239. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of delays in the submission 
of quarterly reports on the obligation of 
funds for South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambo- 
dia, required by sections 38(e) and 40(f) of 
Public Law 93-559 and section 304(b) of 
Public Law 92-226; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

240. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting no- 
tice of a delay in the submission of the first 
annual report on debt relief granted by the 
US. Government to developing countries, re- 
quired by section 634(g) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

241. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 to provide the United States with the 
fiexibility to carry out the national interest 
or humanitarian objectives of that act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

242. A letter from the Acting Assistant Le- 
gal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to section 
112(b) of Public Law 92-403; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

243. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report that no specialized or 
technical services were provided to State 
or local governments by NASA during calen- 
dar year 1974 under the authority of title 
Ill of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1968, pursuant to section 304 of the act 
(Public Law 90-577); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

244. A letter from the Federal and State 
Cochairmen, Joint Federal-State Land Use 
Planning Commission for Alaska; transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Commission 
for calendar year 1974, pursuant to section 
17(a)(8)(A) of Public Law 92-203; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

245. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a report for 
calendar year 1974 on positions in grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18 in the Federal Government 
under 5 U.S.C. 5108(a), pursuant to 5 U.S.C. | 
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5114(a); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

246. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Affairs), 
transmitting the annual reports for calen- 
dar 1974 on positions in grades GS-16, 17, 
and 18, and on scientific and professional 
positions in the Department of Defense, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 5114(a) and 5 U.S.C. 3104 
(c); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

247. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
three drafts of proposed legislation to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

248. A letter from the Federal Cochairman, 
Pacific Northwest Regional Commission, 
transmitting the annual report of the Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1974, pursuant to 
section 510 of Public Law 89-136, as amended 
[42 U.S.C. 3189]; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation. 

249. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and program 
management, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

250. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
ergy Research and Development Administra- 
tion, transmitting the second interim report 
by the Geothermal Energy Coordination and 
Management Project on the development of a 
program definition, pursuant to section 
102(a) (2) of Public Law 93-410; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 

251. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to make technical 
changes in the method of determining the 
supplementary medical insurance premium; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and Ways and Means, 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


252. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, for 
fiscal year 1974 (H. Doc. No. 94-43); to the 
Committee on Government Operations and 
ordered to be printed. 

253. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration’s management of its Pilot Cities 
Program; jointly, to the Committees on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and the Judiciary. 

254. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
annual report for calendar year 1974 on posi- 
tions in the General Accounting Office in 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
5114(a); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 142. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 1767. A bill to suspend 
for a 90 day period the authority of the 
President under section 232 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 or any other provision 
of law to increase tariffs, or to take any other 
import adjustment action, with respect to 


petroleum or products derived therefrom; to_ 


negate any such action which may be taken 
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by the President after January 15, 1975, and 
before the beginning of such 90-day period; 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 94-3), Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 143. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 2634. A bill to increase 
the temporary debt limitation and to ex- 
tend such temporary limitation until June 
30, 1975 (Rept. 94-4). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, and 
Mr. DEVINE) : 

H.R. 2633. A bill to increase domestic en- 
ergy supplies and availability by: authoriz- 
ing production of the naval petroleum re- 
serves; establishing a National strategic pe- 
troleum reserve; assuring increased supplies 
of natural gas at reasonable prices; amend- 
ing and extending the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974; 
amending the Clean Air Act; altering regula- 
tory practices and procedures of governing 
electric utilities; assuming timely siting, con- 
sideration, approval, and construction of 
necessary energy facilities; and preventing 
foreign oil producing countries from under- 
mining efforts to develop petroleum re- 
sources; to restrain energy demand by: pro- 
viding national energy conservation stand- 
ards for new residential and commercial 
buildings; authorizing the Federal Energy 
Administration to assist States in winteriz- 
ing dwellings of low-income persons; and 
providing for the labeling of major appli- 
ances and motor vehicles: to prepare for en- 
ergy emergencies by: providing standby en- 
ergy authorities and implementing the In- 
ternational Energy program; and for other 
purposes; divided and initially referred as 
follows: title I to the Committee on Armed 
Services; titles II, III, IV, V, VI, VU, VOI, 
XII, and XIII to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; title IX to the 
Committee on Ways and Means; and titles X 
and XI to the Committee on Banking, 
Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 2634. A bill to increase the temporary 
debt limitation and to extend such temporary 
limitation until June 30, 1975; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Ms. AszuG (for herself, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, and Mr. James V. 
STANTON) : 

H.R. 2635. A bill to amend the Privacy Act 
of 1974; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Ms. Aszuc (for herself, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Bearn of Rhode Island, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. Forn of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MoAKLEY, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Price, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Reuss, Mr. RICHMOND, 
Mr. Rrecie, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. Sovarz, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, and Mr. Won PAT): 

H.R. 2636. A bill to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to provide for emer- 
gency assistance grants to recipients of sup- 
plemental security income benefits, to au- 
thorize cost-of-living increases in such bene- 
fits and in State supplementary payments, 
to prevent reductions in such benefits be- 
cause of social security benefit increases, to 
provide reimbursement of States for home 
relief payments to disabled applicants prior 
to determinations of their disability, to per- 
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mit payment of such benefits directly to drug 
addicts and alcoholics (without a third-party 
payee) in certain cases, to continue on a per- 
manent basis the provision making supple- 
mental security income recipients eligible for 
food stamps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. PATTI- 
son of New York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
and Ms. ScHROEDER) : 

H.R. 2637. A bill to amend title XVI of the 
Social Security Act to provide for emergency 
assistance grants to recipients of supple- 
mental security income benefits, to authorize 
cost-of-living increases in such benefits and 
in State supplementary payments, to prevent 
reductions in such benefits because of social 
security benefit increases, to provide reim- 
bursement to States for home relief pay- 
ments to disabled applicants prior to de- 
terminations of their disability, to permit 
payment of such benefits directly to drug 
addicts and alcoholics (without a third-party 
payee) in certain cases, to continue on a 
permanent basis the provision making sup- 
plemental security income recipients eligible 
for food stamps, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

E.R. 2638. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $7,500 the 
amount of outside earnings in any year 
which (subject to further increases under 
the automatic adjustment provisions) is per- 
mitted without any deductions from benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 2639. A bill to provide that certain 
lands shall be held in trust for the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Tribe in North Dakota and 
South Dakota; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. : 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 2640. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Home Purchase Assistance Act of 1974 by 
extending and expanding the authority of 
the Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to purchase certain mortgages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, and 
Mr. CONTE): . 

H.R. 2641. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide a Federal minimum death and 
dismemberment benefit to public safety offi- 
cers or their surviving dependents; -to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BLANCHARD, 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. Davis, Mr. FLoop, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. HEINZ, Mrs. HECKLER of Massa- 
chusetts, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. MUR- 
PHY of New York, Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Nowak, Mr. PAT- 
TEN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PEYSER, and 
Mr. RICHMOND): 

H.R. 2642. A bill to amend title 38, Unitea 
States Code, to provide hospital and medical 
care to certain members of the armed forces 
of nations allied or associated with the United 
States in World War I or World War II; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself, Mr. 
Roprno, Mr. Russo, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
SmITH of Iowa, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. VIGORITO, 
Mr. Waxman, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. 
YATRON, and Mr. ZEFERETTI): 

H.R. 2643. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide hospital and medical 
care to certain members of the armed forces 
of nations allied or associated with the United 
States in World War I or World. War II; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
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By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Price, Mr. RODINO, 
and Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas): 

HR. 2644, A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tem- 
porarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 2645. A bill to designate a segment 
of the Delaware River flowing between the 
State of New York and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania as a component of the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY (for himself and 
Mr. NICHOLS) : 

H.R. 2646. A bill to establish within the 
National Cemetery System the Fort Mitchell 
Regional Veterans' Cemetery in Russell 
County, Ala.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 2647. A bill to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development a 
direct low-interest loan program to assist 
homeowners and other owners of residential 
structures in purchasing and installing more 
effective insulation and heating equipment; 
to the Committee on Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

H.R. 2648. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit or an income tax deduction for 
certain expenditures of a taxpayer relating 
to the thermal design of the residence of 
such taxpayer; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 2649. A bill to prohibit the sale, alien- 
ation, or commitment of gold by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury without prior approval 
by act of Congress; to the Committee on 


Banking, Currency and Housing. 
By Mr. RHODES (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. Conasie, Mr. Devine, Mr. Ev- 
warps of Alabama, Mr. Frey, Mr. 
VANDER Jact, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 


CEDERBERG, Mr, Bos W1rLson, Mr. 
LATTA, Mr. QUE, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. HORTON, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. HARSHA, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI, Mr. SKuBITZ, and Mr. 
Gupe): 

H.R. 2650. A bill to increase domestic en- 
ergy supplies and availability by: authoriz- 
ing production of the naval petroleum re- 
Serves; establishing a National strategic pe- 
troleum reserve; assuring increased supplies 
of natural gas at reasonable prices; amend- 
ing and extending the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974; 
amending the Clean Air Act; altering regu- 
latory practices and procedures of governing 
electric utilities; assuring timely siting, con- 
sideration, approval, and construction of nec- 
essary energy facilities; and preventing for- 
eign oil-producing countries from under- 
mining efforts to develop petroleum re- 
sources; to restrain energy demand by: pro- 
viding national energy conservation stand- 
ards for new residential and commercial 
buildings; authorizing the Federal Energy 
Administration to assist States in winteriz- 
ing dwellings of low-income persons; and 
providing for the labeling of major appli- 
ances and motor vehicles: to prepare for en- 
ergy emergencies by: providing standby en- 
ergy authorities and implementing the in- 
ternational energy program; and for other 
purposes: Divided and initially referred as 
follows: title I to the Committee on Armed 
Services; titles IT, HI, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 
XII, and XIII to the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce; title IX to the 
Committee on Ways and Means; and titles X 
and XI to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency and Housing. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 2651. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of law relating to the private carriage of 
letters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct expenses paid by him in connec- 
tion with his education or training, or the 
education or training of his spouse or any 
of his dependents, at an institution of higher 
education or a trade or vocation school; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2653. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of law which relate to the checkoff procedure 
for financing presidential election campaigns; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2654. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Social Security Act to repeal the provision 
for the establishment of Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations to review services 
covered under the medicare and medicaid 
programs; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DENT (for himself, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
Ropino, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. PREYER, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. REGULA, 
Mr. Bo.tanp, Mr. Diccs, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. GUDE, Mrs. HOLT, 
Mr. pe Luco, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. CHARLES 
H. Witson of California, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. DoMINICK V. DANIELS, and 
Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 2655. A bill to provide an income tax 
credit for savings for the payment of post- 
secondary educational expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 2656. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to permit households to use food 
stamps to purchase seeds, plants, and fer- 
tilizer from retail stores engaged primarily in 
the sale of seed and feed; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H.R. 2657. A bill to amend title VIII of 
the Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the programs of assistance under that 
title for nurse training; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EILBERG (for himself, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Gupge, and Mr. OBER- 
STAR): 

H.R. 2658. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to promote the health 
and welfare of children in need of adoption 
by facilitating their placement, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLORIO: 

H.R. 2659. A bill to prohibit, after January 
1, 1975, an increase in the amount required 
to be paid by households for food stamp 
allotments unless such increase is presented 
to the Congress and is not disapproved by 
one House of Congress; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Rules, 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 2660. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to include as creditable service 
for purposes of the civil service retirement 
system certain periods of service of civilian 
employees of nonappropriated fund positions 
in special services recreation and morale 
programs of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2661. A bill to bring certain employees 
of the Department of Defense within the 
purview of the competitive civil service, and 
for other pw ; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self, Ms. Apzuc, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. Breaux, 
Mr. BropHeap, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Carr, Mr. Carter, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CORNELL, 
Mr. D'Amours, Mr. Drrnan, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. FLoop, Mr. Forp 
of Tennessee, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. Gaypos, and Mr. GILMAN) : 

H.R. 2662. A bill to expand the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Horton, Mrs. Keys, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mrs. Lioyrp of Tennessee, Mr. 
McCouuister, Mr. McHvon, Mr, 
Mann, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MICHEL, 
Mr. Neovzr, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Orrincer, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. RISENHOOVER, Mr. 
Roz, Mr. Sarastn, Mr. Simon, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. STARK, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Strokes, and Mr. 
STRATTON) : 

H.R. 2663. A bill to expand the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. Srupps, Mr. TRaxter, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Wrpter, Mr. Younc of Florida, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Mr. CEDERBERG, and Mr. RUPPE) : 

H.R. 2664. A bill to expand the membership 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to include elected school 
board officials; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE: 

H.R. 2665. A bill to authorize recomputa- 
tion at age 60 of the retired pay of members 
and former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices whose retired pay is computed on the 
basis of pay scales in effect prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1972, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 2666. A bill to order the construction 
of a Veteran’s Administration hospital in the 
southern area of New Jersey; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 2667. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of sex, marital status, affec- 
tional or sexual preference; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself and Mrs. 
CHISHOLM) : 

H.R. 2668. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow individuals 
a refundable tax credit of $300 for certain 
personal exemptions, to impose an additional 
excise tax of 20 cents a gallon on gasoline 
and certain special fuels, to allow a refund- 
able tax credit for the additional excise tax 
imposed on a certain portion of the gasoline 
and special fuels used for commuting or 
business-related highway travel, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

H.R. 2669. A bill to prohibit changes in 
the missing status classification of members 
of the uniformed services unless certain re- 
quirements are complied with; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 2670. A bill to establish the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to make loan guar- 
antees to business concerns which would 
otherwise be unable to obtain needed financ- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
rency, and Housing. 

H.R. 2671. A bill to limit U.S. contributions 
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to the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 2672. A bill to establish a Voter Regis- 
tration Administration within the General 
Accounting Office for the purpose of ad- 
ministering a voter registration program 
through the Postal Service; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H.R, 2673. A bill to provide for the selec- 
tion of candidates for President of the United 
States in a national Presidential primary 
election, and for the election of a President 
and a Vice President by direct vote of the 
people, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H.R. 2674, A bill to prohibit travel at Gov- 
ernment expense outside the United States 
by Members of Congress who have been de- 
feated, or who have resigned, or retired; to 
the Committee on House Administration, 

H.R. 2675. A bill to postpone the effective- 
ness of any US. district court order requir- 
ing the busing of schoolchildren until such 
time as all appeals, including to the Supreme 
Court if necessary, in connection with such 
order have been exhausted, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2676. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of dogs intended to 
be used to fight other dogs for purposes of 
sport, wagering, or entertainment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 2677. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers of 
50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2678. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who is mentally re- 
tarded; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 2679. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,200 
the personal income tax exemptions of a tax- 
payer (including the exemption for a spouse, 
the exemptions for dependents, and the addi- 
tional exemptions for old age and blindness); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 2680. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages is not a deducti- 
ble expense; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 2681. A bill to repeal economic sanc- 
tions against Cuba which are contained in 
certain acts of Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

HR. 2682. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (Public Law 
87-415, as amended) to require prenotifica- 
tion to affected employees and communities 
of dislocation of business concerns, to pro- 
vide assistance (including retraining) to em- 
ployees who suffer employment loss through 
the dislocation of business concerns, to busi- 
ness concerns threatened with dislocation, 
and to affected communities, to prevent Fed- 
eral support for unjustified dislocation, and 
for other purposes; jointly to the Committees 
on Education and Labor, and Banking, Cur- 
rency, and Housing. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 2683. A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; and to remove 
rate inequities for married persons where 
both are employed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Ms. ABZUG, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. AuCotIn, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mr. BaLpus, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
BLOUIN, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. CARR, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. D’- 
AMOURS, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. Hargis, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
McCLosKEY, Mr. Mazzorr, Mr. MIK- 
va, Mr. MILLER of California, and 
Mr. MrTcHeEtt of Maryland) : 

H.R, 2684. A bill requiring personal fi- 
nancial disclosure, and promoting public 
confidence in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Government of the 
United States; jointly to the Committees on 
the Judiciary, and Standards of Official Con- 
duct. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. MOSHER, Mr. NEAL, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
PATTEN, Mr. QUIE, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Sr- 
MON, Mr. SoLARZ, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
CHARLES WILSON of Texas, Mr. WINN, 
and Mr. Won Pat): 

H.R. 2685. A bill requiring personal finan- 
cial disclosure, and promoting public confi- 
dence in the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government of the 
United States; jointly to the Committees on 
the Judiciary, and Standards of Official Con- 
duct. 


By Mr. KAZEN (for himself and’ Mr. 


KRUEGER) : 

ELR. 2686. A bill to permit the remission 
of certain overpayments made to members of 
the Armed Forces who are now retired, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 2687. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 337 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the inclu- 
sion of a critical north-south highway cor- 
ridor; to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

H.R. 2688. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to add 320 miles to the 
Interstate System and provide for the in- 
clusion of a critical north-south highway 
corridor; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mrs. KEYS: 

H.R. 2689. A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 
years of age; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2690. A bill to retain November 11 as 
Veterans’ Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

ELR. 2691. A bill to amend title VIII of 
the Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend the programs of assistance under that 
title for nurse training and to revise and 
extend programs of health revenue sharing 
and health services; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2692. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for the 
coverage, under the supplementary medical 
insurance benefits program established by 
part B of such title, of one routine physical 
checkup each year and for preventive care 
for individuals insured under such program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2693. A bill to provide for tax coun- 
seling to the elderly in the preparation of 
their Federal income tax returns; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2694. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from income taxation for cooperative 
housing corporations and condominfum 
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housing associations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 2695. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to compensate States and 
units of local government for the loss of real 
property tax revenues due to the tax-exempt 
status of certain real estate property owned 
or occupied by foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 2696. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Ey Mr. LITTON (for himself, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. JENRETTE, Mr. KREBS, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. QUIE, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
Ryan, Ms. SCHROEDER, Mr. TAYLOR 
of North Carolina, and Mr. TREEN): 

H.R. 2697. A bill to prohibit, except in cases 
of extreme emergency, assistance under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 to any country which does 
not make reasonable and productive efforts, 
especially with regard to family planning, 
designed to alleviate the causes if the need 
for assistance provided under such act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOLLISTER: 

H.R. 2698, A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act and the Small Business Act to 
transfer without change from the Small 
Business Administration to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development the 
Tunction of providing catastrophe assistance 
to victims, other than small business con- 
cerns, and the function of providing assist- 
ance to certain organizations operated in the 
interest of handicapped individuals; joint- 
ly to the Committees on Banking, Currency 
and Housing, and Small Business. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.R. 2699. A bill to repeal the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 2700. A bill to provide emergency re- 
lief to low- and moderate-income families 
who, due to current economic conditions, are 
threatened with eviction from federally in- 
sured multifamily housing projects; to the 
Committee on Banking, Currency, and Hous- 
ing. 

H.R. 2701. A bill to establish a fuel stamp 
program which will provide fuel stamps to 
certain low-income households to help meet 
fuel costs incurred by such households; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. = 

H.R. 2702. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise needed addi- 
tional revenues by tax reform; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 2703. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate commerce of dogs intended to 
be used to fight other dogs for purposes 
of sport, wagering, or entertainment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN (by request) 
himself and Mr. BROOMFIELD) : 

H.R. 2704. A bill to provide additional mili- 
tary assistance authorizations for Cambodia 
for the fiscal year 1975, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 2705. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


(for 
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By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. BALDUS, 
Mr. CORNELL, Ms. Aszuc, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. BAaDILLO, Mr. Baucus, Mr. BOWEN, 
Mr. BEDELL, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
Carter, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr, CONTE, 
Mr. Dan Danret, Mr. Davis, Mr. DUN- 
can of Oregon, Mr. Escu, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. Fioop, Mr. Gaynos, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. GoopLING, and Mr. HANLEY) : 

H.R. 2706. A bill to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing for the in- 
spection of imported dairy products and by 
requiring that such products comply with 
certain minimum standards for sanitation 
and that the dairy farms on which milk is 
produced and the plants in which such prod- 
ucts are produced meet certain minimum 
standards of sanitation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. Hastincs, Miss HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. IcHorp, Mr, 
KETCHUM, Mr. KINDNESS, Mr. KREBS, 
Mr. Lrrron, Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. McKay, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. Moorneap of California, 
Mr. MURTHA, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr, PER- 
KINS, Mr. REGLE, Mr. RoE, Mr. QUIE, 
and Mr. RoYBAL): 

H.R. 2707. A bill to protect the public health 
and welfare by providing for the inspection 
of imported dairy products and by requiring 
that such products comply with certain mini- 
mum standards for sanitation and that the 
dairy farms on which milk is produced and 
the plants in which such products are pro- 
duced meet certain minimum standards of 
sanitation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. 


SCHULZE, Mr, SEIBERLING, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. Sisk, Mr, Smirn of Iowa, Mrs. 
SPELLMAN, Mr. Starx, Mr. STEED, Mr. 


STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr, Vicorrro, Mr. CHARLES WILSON 
of Texas, Mr. WTH, Mr. Won Part, 
and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 2708. A bill to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing for the in- 
spection of imported dairy products and by 
requiring that such products comply with 
certain minimum standards for sanitation 
and that the dairy farms on which milk is 
produced and the plants in which such prod- 
ucts are produced meet certain minimum 
standards of sanitation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 2709. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; jointly to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 2710. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs of assistance under that 
title for nurse training; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 2711. A bill to amend section 1979 
of the Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1983) to 
establish a 1-year statute of limitations on 
actions under such section against certain 
law enforcement officers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 2712. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to Establish a Contiguous Fishery 
Zone Beyond the Territorial Sea of the United 
States,” approved October 14, 1966; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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H.R. 2713. A bill to amend section 6056 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2714. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the lim- 
itation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE (for himself, Mr. FRASER, 
and Mr. FRENZEL) : 

H.R. 2715. A bill to allow the distribution 
in interstate commerce of goods produced by 
prison inmates who are paid not less than 
the prevailing minimum wages as determined 
for purposes of the Walsh-Healey Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 2716. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to raise the estate tax 
exemption from $60,000 to $185,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

HR. 2717. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 in order to make optional with 
each State the present requirement that 
each State provide procedures whereby food 
stamp recipients may have the cost of their 
food stamp coupons deducted from their 
public assistance payments and then have 
the coupons distributed with such pay- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2718. A bill to provide a priority sys- 
tem for certain agricultural uses of natural 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REGULA (for himself, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
MANN, Mr. Frey, and Mr. ANDERSON 
of California) : 

H.R. 2719. A bill to amend the National 
Trails System Act to authorize a feasibility 
study for the establishment of certain bi- 
cycle trails; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RISENHOOVER: 

H.R. 2720. A bill to appropriate funds to 
compensate the Cherokee Nation, a tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma, for the loss of 545,- 
175.14 acres of land; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2721. A bill providing for an emer- 
gency off-system bridge replacement pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 2722. A bill to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing for the in- 
spection of imported dairy products and by 
requiring that such products comply with 
certain minimum standards for quality and 
wholesomeness and that the dairy farms on 
which milk is produced and the plants in 
which such products are produced meet cer- 
tain minimum standards of sanitation; ta 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2723. A bill to provide for payments 
to compensate county governments for the 
tax immunity of Federal lands within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 2724. A bill to provide for establish- 
ment of the Father Marquette National 
Memorial near Saint Ignace, Mich., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2725. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community and to make such lands parts of 
the reservation involved; to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2726. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Isle Royale National Park, Mich., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2727. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 44, 45) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall not 
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be deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2728. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2729. A bill to change Veterans’ Day 
to November 11; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 2730. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that re- 
cipients of veterans’ pension and compensa- 
tion will not have the amount of such pen- 
sion or compensation reduced because of 
increases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2731. A bill to amend section 5051 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the Federal excise tax on beer); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2732. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for investments in certain economically lag- 
ging regions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2733. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the stand- 
ard deduction from 15 percent to 20 percent, 
and to increase the maximum allowable 
amount of such deduction from $2,000 to 
$2,500; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2734. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
credit for foreign taxes shall not be allowed 
in the case of taxes paid to a foreign country 
with respect to the income derived from any 
oil or gas well located in a foreign country; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. ROBERTS, and Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT) : 

H.R. 2735. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide for 
an annual investigation by the Adminis- 
trator into the cost of travel by veterans to 
Veterans’ Administration facilities and to 
set rates therefor, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER: 

H.R. 2736. A bill to require that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration allocate supplies of materials and 
equipment associated with the production of 
energy supplies to the extent necessary to 
maintain and increase the production and 
transport of fuels, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreig.: 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 2737. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow taxpayers to 
designate that $10 or less of their income 
tax be used to reduce the public debt; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS: 

H.R. 2738. A bill to adjust target prices 
established under the Agriculture and Con- 
Sumer Protection Act of 1973, as amended, 
for the 1975 through 1977 crops of wheat 
and feed grains to reflect changes in farm 
production costs and yields; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2739. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $6,000 the 
amount of outside income which (subject 
to further increases under the automatic ad- 
justment provisions) is permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits, and to 
provide that income of all types and from all 
Sources shall be included in determining 
whether an individual’s benefits are subject 
to such deductions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS (for himself and 
Mr, SKUBITZ) : 

H.R. 2740. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to release restrictions 
on the use of certain property conveyed to 
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the city of Elkhart, Kans., for airport pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 2741. A bill to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

ER. 2742. A bill to assure that weather 
modification activities and the collection of 
hydrometeorological information necessary 
to the management of water resources can 
be conducted in conjunction with the man- 
agement and administration of wilderness 
areas and other Federal lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR. 2743. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the Sierra National Forest, Calif., to the 
Madera Cemetery District; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SPELLMAN: 
H.R. 2744. A bill to authorize voluntary 


ployees of the Architect of the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

ELR. 2745. A bill to encourage earlier re- 
tirement by permitting Federal employees to 
purchase into the civil service retirement 
system benefits unduplicated in any other 
retirement system based on employment in 
Federal programs operated by State and local 
governments under Federal funding and su- 
pervision; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

HR. 2746. A bill to amend the Federal 
Pood Stamp Act to prohibit any increase in 
the portion of a household’s income that 
may be charged for food stamps under such 
act in the case of any household whose mem- 
bers are all 60 years of age or older or in the 
case of any household in which over one- 
half of the income is provided by members 
60 years of age or older, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

HR. 2747. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON: 

H.R. 2748. A bill to provide for compensa- 
tion to victims of violent crime; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2749. A bill to name a portion of the 
site of the Anthony J. Celebrezze Federal 
Building in Cleveland, Ohio, the George 
Washington Square; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2750. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by repealing the pres- 
ent provisions with respect to income aver- 
aging and readopting the provisions in effect 
prior to 1964; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


H.R. 2751. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to establish a program to assist munici- 
palities and businesses in urban industrial 
development, and for other purposes; Jointly 
to the Committees on Public Works and 
Transportation, and Banking, Currency and 
Housing. 

By Mr, STARK: 

H.R. 2752, A bill to govern the disclosure 
of certain financial information by financial 
institutions to governmental agencies, to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of citizens of 
the United States, and to prevent unwar- 
ranted invasions of privacy by prescribing 
procedures and standards governing disclos- 
ure of such information, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Cur- 
_ rency and Housing. 
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By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself, Mr. 


Sorarz, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. Marais, Mr. THONE, Ms. KEYS, 
Mr. CHARLES Witson of Texas, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. SYMING- 
Ton, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr, HEFNER, Mr. Encar, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
MosnErR, and Mr. TALCOTT) : 

H.R. 2753. A bill to enforce the first amend- 
ment and fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the constitutional right of privacy 
by prohibiting any civil officer of the United 
States or any member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States from using the Armed 
Forces of the United States to exercise sur- 
veillance of civilians or to execute the civil 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, STEELMAN (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Horton, Mr. McKin- 
wey, Mr. Eowarns of California, Mr. 
MircHett of Maryland, Mr. Srupps, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, and Ms. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 2754. A bill to enforce the first amend- 
ment and fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the constitutional right of privacy 
by prohibiting any civil officer of the United 
States or any member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States from using the Armed 
Forces of the United States to exercise sur- 
veillance of civilians or to execute the civil 
laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2755. A bill to authorize recomputa- 
tion at age 60 of the retired pay of members 
and former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices whose retired pay is computed on the 
basis of pay scales in effect prior to January 
1, 1972, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

ER. 2756. A bill to authorize pay and bene- 
fits for members and survivors of members 
of the Philippine Scouts on the same basis 
as such pay and benefits are authorized for 
other members of the Armed Forces and 
their survivors; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 2757. A bill to establish a National 
Foreign Investment Control Commission to 
prohibit or restrict foreign ownership con- 
trol or management control, through direct 
purchase, in whole or in part; from acquiring 
securities of certain domestic issuers of se- 
curities; by merger, tender offer, or any other 
means; control of certain domestic corpora- 
tions or industries, real estate, or other na- 
tural resources deemed to be vital to the 
economic security and national defense of 
the United States; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2758. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code In order to provide sery- 
ice pension to certain veterans of World 
War I and pension to the widows of such 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 2759. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or com- 
pensation reduced, or entitlement thereto 
discontinued, because of increases in month- 
ly social security benefits; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR. 2760. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings which (subject to 
further increases under the automatic ad- 
justment provisions) is permitted each year 
without any deductions from benefits there- 
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under, and to revise the method for deter- 
mining such amount; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina: 

HR. 2761. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $7,500 the 
amount of outside earnings which (subject 
to further increases under the automatic ad- 
justment provisions) is permitted each year 
without any deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2762. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the con- 
ditions governing eligibility of blind persons 
to receive disability insurance benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. Upatt, Mr. Dow H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
PHILLIP Bourton, Mr. Rupre, Mr. 
Fotry, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. SEBEL- 
rus, Mrs. MINK, Mr. REGULA, Mr. KA- 
ZEN, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. VIGORITO, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BAUMAN, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, Mrs. BURKE of California, 
Mr. Wow Part, Mr. pe Luco, Mr. ECK- 
HARDT, Mr. BELL, and Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) : 

HR. 2763. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and to amend the act of October 
15, 1966, to establish a program for the pres- 
ervation of additional historic properties 
throughout the Nation, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. Frey, Mr. Grmsons, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. KocH, Mr. McKay, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. MORGAN, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. RovusH, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. STARK, Mr. VAntIK, Mr. 
CONLAN, Mr. FASCELL, and Mr, 
WOoLFF): 

HR. 2764. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended and to amend the act of October 15, 
1966, to establish a program for the preser- 
vation of additional historic properties 
throughout the Nation, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

ELR. 2765. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to impose certain procedural require- 
ments on decisionmaking with respect to 
State implementation plans; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2766. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide certain limitations with re- 
spect to land use, transportation, and cer- ` 
tain other controls under air quality imple- 
mentation plans and to permit an extension 
of time for the attaining of certain stand- 
ards; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 2767. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to increase 
unemployment and sickness benefits, to raise 
the contribution base, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VIGORITO (for himself, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Ror, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Ms. HottzMan, Mr. Stupps, Mr. Han- 
RINGTON, Mr. Nix, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, Mr. 
Forn of Tennessee, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
Soiagz, Ms. ABZUG, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
RICHMOND, and Mr. Won Pat): 

E.R. 2768. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink and 
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beer containers, and to eliminate the threat 
to the Nation's health, safety, and welfare 
which is caused by such litter by banning 
such containers when they are sold in inter- 
state commerce on a no-deposit, no-return 
basis; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VIGORITO (for himself, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr. JENRETTE, Myr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. BEARD 
of Rhode Island, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
Fascett, Mr. STOKES, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Ms, SCHROEDER, and Mr. BING- 
HAM): 

H.R. 2769. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink 
and beer containers, and to eliminate the 
threat to the Nation’s health, safety, and 
welfare which is caused by such litter by 
banning such containers when they are sold 
in interstate commerce on a no-deposit, no- 
return basis; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H.R. 2770. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise the definition of 
the term “State” to authorize the inclusion 
of Guam in the programs authorized by that 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2771. A bill to waive the visa require- 
ments for aliens visiting Guam for not more 
than 15 days; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 2772. A bill to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act to insure that the 
Federal Government has available to it re- 
liable information on the nature and extent 
of energy resources in the undeveloped areas 
of the Outer Continental Shelf, and that 
any decision to develop such resources 
take place within the context of a national 
energy policy; jointly to the Committees on 
the Judiciary, Merchant Marine and Pish- 
eries, Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
Science and Technology. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California: 

HJ. Res. 181. Joint resolution providing 
for a study by the Commission on Civil Rights 
of certain aspects of the local, State, and Fed- 
eral criminal justice systems as they affect 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the designation of the 11th day of Novem- 
ber of each year as Veterans’ Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.J. Res. 183, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting deficit spending by 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution p gan 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to neighborhood schools; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 185. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit voluntary participation in 
prayer in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 186. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the designation of the 11th day of Novem- 
ber of each year as Veterans’ Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

HJ. Res, 187, Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States guaranteeing the right to life to the 
unborn, the ill, the aged, or the incapaci- 
tated; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

HJ. Res. 188. Joint resolution to repeal 
the joint resolution expressing the determi- 
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nation of the United States with respect to 
the situation in Cuba, approved October 3, 
1962; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.J. Res. 189. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the protection of unborn 
children and other persons; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

HJ. Res. 190. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5 of the United States Code to provide 
for the designation of the 11th day of No- 
vember of each year as Veterans’ Day; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the first Sunday 
of June of each year as American Youth Day; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. St GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 192. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the fourth Wednes- 
day in January as National School Nurse 
Day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution calling for 
& wildlife preserve for Humpback Whales in 
the West Indies; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself and 
Mrs, Keys) : 

H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution in 
support of International Women’s Year 1975; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. McDonatp of Georgia, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
FisH, Mr, Emery, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. Davis, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. CHARLES 
Wrison of Texas, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Kress, 
Mr. Roz, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. MurrHa, 
Mr. HALL, Mr. STEELMAN, and Mr. 
WALSH): 

H. Con. Res. 91. Concurrnt resolution re- 
questing the establishment of a Presidential 
task force on missing in action; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDER- 
son of California, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. 
BADILLO, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. CARTER, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. Davis, Mr. pe Luco, Mr. 
Drtnan, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FLoop, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. Harrrncton, Mr. HOLLAND, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Koc, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr, 
Reuss) : 

H. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with ré- 
spect to increases in costs of operating a 
national school lunch and school breakfast 
program; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr, 
THOMPSON, Mr. Dent, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK V, DANIELS, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
HAwxEIns, Mr. Ford of Michigan, Mr. 
Meeps, Mrs, MINK, Mr. PHILLIP BUR- 
TON, Mr. Gayrpos, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Bracer, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Carolina, Mr. Leaman, Mr. 
Benirez, Mr. BLOUIN, Mr. Cornett, 
Mr. RiseNHOOvER, Mr. Smmon, Mr, 
MILLER of California, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. 
HALL, and Mr. PEYSER) : 

H. Con Res. 93. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to increases in costs of operating a na- 
tional school lunch and school breakfast 

program; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roz, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. SARBANES, Ms. SCHROEDER, Mr, 
Sorarz, Mr. STARK, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
VANDER VEEN, Myr. Vicorrro, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. Younc of 
Georgia) : 

H. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to increases in costs of operating a na- 
tional school lunch and school breakfast 
program; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS (for himself, Mr. 
ZEFERETTI, and Mr. EILBERG) : 

H. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to increases in costs of operating a na- 
tional school lunch and school breakfast 
program; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. Carr, 
Ms. Keys, Mr. Notan, Mr. SOLARZ, 
and Mr. WEAVER): 

H. Res. 134. Resolution requesting cer- 
tain information regarding U.S. involvement 
in Indochina, from the Secretary of Defense; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H. Res. 135. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that meetings of the Committee on House 
Administration for consideration of the fix- 
ing and adjusting of allowances of Mem- 
bers and committees be open to all Members 
of the House, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. Res, 136. Resolution to authorize the 
voluntary withholding of Maryland, Virginia, 
and District of Columbia income taxes in the 
case of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and certain legislative employees, pur- 
suant to agreements subject to review by 
the Committee on House Administration; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H. Res. 137. Resolution disapproving the 
deferral of certain budget authority relating 
to atomic energy which is proposed by the 
President in his message of November 28, 
1974, transmitted under section 1013 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself, Mr. 
Nevzr, Mr. Moss, Mr. McFaun, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. HARRINGTON, and Mr. 
Davis) : 

H. Res. 138. Resolution establishing a Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. Res. 139, Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of the Committee on Education 
and Labor for the investigations and studies 
to be conducted pursuant to Rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives: to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. SPELLMAN (for herself, Ms. 
Aszuc, Mr. Batovs, Mr. Downry, Mr. 
Encar, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Gune, Mr. 
Hecutrr of West Virginia, Mr. 
Hucnes, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. 
Mrromett of New York, Mr. Neat, 
and Mr, CHARLES WILSON of Texas) : 

H. Res. 140. Resolution concerning the 
oversight responsibilities of the committees 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the locating and relocating of Federal in- 
stallations and facilities; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mrs. SPELLMAN (for herself and 
Mrs. FENWICK) : 

H. Res. 141. Resolution concerning the 
oversight responsibilities of the committees 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
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to the locating and relocating of Federal in- 
stallations and facilities; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 2773. A bill for the relief of Modern 
Life and Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 2774. A bill for the relief of Charles 
A. Pfleiderer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. KEYS: 

H.R. 2775. A bill for the relief of Rev. Ernest 
E. Thompson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R, 2776. A bill for the relief of Candido 
Badua; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2777. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Catalan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK: 
H.R. 2778. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
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Lafi Alisa Toelupe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2779. A bill for the relief of Yun Tim 
Yim and Amy Chee Yim; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 2780. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Baxter; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

HR. 2781. A bill for the relief of Masonic 
Homes of California, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2782. A bill to provide for the rein- 
statement and validation of U.S. oil and gas 
lease No. U-0140571, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 
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THE CRISIS IN ASTRONAUTICS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 3, 1975 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, in an address to the American 
Astronautical Society, the distinguished 
Senator Frank E. Moss, delivered an im- 
portant and timely message entitled, 
“The Crisis in Astronautics.” As newly 
appointed Chairman of the Office of 
Technology Assessment, I intend to lend 
my support to Senator Moss’ request for 
providing the Congress the best tools in 
helping to decide the hard choices be- 
tween competing requests for research 
and development funds. I commend this 
speech to all my colleagues: 

THE CRISIS IN ASTRONAUTICS 
(By Senator FRANKE E, Moss) 

It is a great pleasure to meet with you at 
the AAS annual luncheon and to have this 
opportunity to share a few thoughts with 

ou, 

į You have honored me twice in recent 
months—by inviting me to be with you to- 
day and by electing me to your Board of 
Directors. I must acknowledge that I was 
unopposed on your ballot, a situation that I 
have seldom experienced and that I find 
quite enjoyable. I wish it could become habit- 
forming. 

In thinking over what I might discuss with 
you today, I decided first-off to include the 
word “crisis” in the title. Unless you are 
talking about a “crisis” these days, no one 
will pay much attention to you. 

Historians will have to choose whether to 
call the 1960’s the decade of Apollo, of Viet- 
nam, or of political assassination. But I have 
little doubt that they will settle on the 
1970’s as “The Decade of Crises”, 

Thus we are all aware of crises in the 
environment, crises in energy supply and de- 
mand, and of a worldwide crisis of faith in 
various institutions, especially political in- 
stitutions. National Commissions warn us of 
impending crises in food, in water and in 
materials generally. Scientists increasingly 
are sounding alarms over the apparently de- 
teriorating world climate. And now, as my 
Committee heard yesterday, we face the possi- 
bility that our ozone supply will end, not 
with a bang, but with the “psst” of Freon 
from a can of hair spray. 

And so my subject: “The Crisis in Astro- 
nautics”. 

Let me begin by assuring you that my re- 
marks will dwell only briefly on the sad symp- 
toms of the crisis. I will devote most of my 
thoughts to suggested solutions for the 
future. 

But first, let’s deal with the present, 


At first glance, 1975 is a bright year for 
the science of astronautics. 

With Apollo-Soyuz, we will see this sum- 
mer the first touly joint venture in space by 
men from different nations and different 
ideologies. 

A few days after ASTP, we will launch the 
twin Viking spacecraft toward their historic 
landings on Mars in 1976. 

Pioneer 11 will speed toward Saturn, and 
two Helios spacecraft toward closeup studies 
of the Sun, while we launch small astronomy 
and Explorer satellites and continue the era 
of space applications with a dozen or more 
new communications, weather and earth 
resources satellites, whether they be “ERTS” 
or “Landsats”. Especially in non-NASA com- 
munications satellites, we are witnessing a 
veritable explosion of activity, and isn't ATS- 
6 a great success! 

And here on Earth, the space shuttle pro- 
gram will be in high gear. We are finally 
actually building, in plants across this coun- 
try and in Europe, the elements of the first 
space transportation system. 

Heady stuff! 

But here, at the risk of sounding like 
Chicken Little, I'll list some of the dark 
clouds that come with these silver linings. 
I give you this list, not in ascending or de- 
scending order of gloom, but simply as the 
facts come to mind. 

First. After ASTP comes the long-foreseen 
four to five year hiatus in American-manned 
space flight. Public interest in the space 
program has traditionally dropped during 
such periods. 

Second. For the sixth consecutive fiscal 
year, the Administration budget request for 
NASA totals $3.5 billion or less. With infia- 
tion gnawing away at NASA just as it is at 
the rest of us, we have now sunk well more 
than a half billion dollars below the prom- 
ised “constant level” budget. And this year 
there are no new starts! 

Third. Although those of us who believe 
in research and development as the key to a 
better tomorrow welcome the creation of 
ERDA, we must face the likelihood that in- 
creasing demands for energy research and 
development will represent increasing com- 
petition for the astronautics research and 
development dollar. 

Fourth. The space shuttle requirement for 
over a billion dollars per year for each of 
the next few years will leave precious little 
room in the NASA budget for meaningful 
new starts. NASA and its contractors have 
shown great ingenuity in recent years in fly- 
ing backup hardware, and in using the “bil- 
liard ball” approach to planetary fiybys to 
give us the maximum science for the dollar. 
But there is a limit to the amount of prog- 
ress that can be made unless, the Space 
Science Board has pointed out, a new start 
“wedge” can be created soon. 

Fifth, and finally. Astronautics budgets 
over the next two years face the substantial 
uncertainties of greatly changed congres- 
sional membership, a new, untried and com- 


plex congressional budget 
Presidential election politics. 

Enough of the symptoms of pessimism! I 
am sure each of you can add one or more 
equally valid reasons for concern, If this be 
crisis, let us make the most of it. 

I'll turn now to some of the considerations 
I believe we should all have in mind as we 
move into the second half of this decade. 

For openers, let me suggest that we should 
more and more be viewing astronautics as a 
routine part of our national—indeed our in- 
ternational—life. Certainly in the area of 
space applications this is becoming the case. 
We barely note that every month or so a 
domestic or international communication 
satellite, a new low-earth orbit or synchro- 
nous orbit operational weather satellite or 
remote sensing resource satellite is launched. 
Commercial and foreign-built satellites are 
becoming quite common. Indeed, during one 
recent month NASA had six satellites in proc- 
ess at the Cape for launch, not one of them 
a NASA bird. 

Someone noted a few years ago that not 
too long after Lindbergh’s flight the French 
stopped flocking to Le Bourget every time 
someone flew across the Atlantic. Eyen in 
this room full of space buffs, I doubt if many 
of you could name the nine Skylab crewmen. 
So perhaps we should not be too upset when 
the networks decline to cover a splashdown. 
And while I am on this point I certainly 
should note that once the space shuttle has 
made its first few flights, another shuttle 
flight will probably generate about as much 
interest as the sailing of a large ship from 
New York or San Francisco. 

Of course, I would not want to suggest that 
we settle permanently for NASA budgets of 
$3.5 billion, but perhaps the relatively level 
nature of the budget over these past six years 
can be viewed as one indicia of acceptance. 

I happen to believe that Congress would 
accept a bit more, but let us be thankful 
that, despite the repeated rumors, the budget 
has not continued to decline. 

Now, if we view the current budget levels, 
or only modestly higher levels, as the norm 
for the next few years, perhaps we will view 
our options for the near-term future in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Perhaps we will begin to devote serious at- 
tention to how we can capitalize on the ad- 
vantages of the space shuttle in the 1980's. As 
we move into the shuttle era, there will be 
little patience with science and applications 
payload advocates who aren’t ready. 

The great inventor, Fulton, is supposed to 
have said “when it’s steamboat time, you 
steam!” Whether or not Fulton really said 
it, I fully expect NASA to say to the payload 
community, “when it’s shuttle time, you 
shuttle!” 

Such an attitude, it seems to me, would 
have the dual benefits of removing the high 
cost burdens of other launch systems from 
our astronautics budgets sooner, but also of 
fostering timely and realistic action toward 
reducing the costs of payloads themselves. 


process, and 
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Stated differently, when I read in the press 
statements by a NASA official suggesting that 
one existing launch system will be kept in the 
inventory through 1985 because of planetary 
mission requirements, I feel that we perhaps 
are not being as serious about either econ- 
omy or the shuttle as we should. 

Let me turn now to a different, but closely 
related, topic, and one that I find exciting. 

The year of Apollo-Soyuz should lead us to 
consider closely the possibilities of increased 
international cooperation in astronautics. 
Here the record is already quite good. From 
the many hundreds of sounding rocket 
flights, to increasingly common launch sery- 
ices agreements and to major cooperative 
projects like Helios, the Canadian applica- 
tions satellite, and ASTP, NASA has had an 
exceptionally successful program of interna- 
tional cooperation in space flight. 

The undertaking of our European friends 
to build Spacelab modules for shuttle flights 
marks the beginning of what will hopefully 
be a permanent large-scale cooperative effort 
in manned and unmanned space science and 
applications projects, But I believe we should 
look beyond these successes for further op- 
portunities for cooperation. This fs so not 
only for the sake of cooperation itself, but 
for the sake of improved astronautics en- 
deavors as well. After all, cooperation offers 
very real benefits. In addition, joint ventures 
will relieve the strain on the U.S. space 
budget. 

I do not offer international cooperation as 
@ panacea. As we have learned from each of 
these efforts in the past, they often involve 
many roadblocks and hurdles that would not 
be encountered in a purely unilateral space 
program, With these caveats In mind, let me 
mention by way of example two or three 
major long-range opportunities for mutually 
beneficial space flight cooperation. 

Number one. Let us consider a space sta- 
tion. Most of you will recall that, originally, 
in the late 1960's, NASA had hoped to make 
& space station its number one priority proj- 
ect in post-Apollo period. As the studies 
proceeded, it became clear that a new and 
better way was needed to get back and forth 
to such a station, and so the idea of a space 
shuttle evolved. 

Because of budgetary constraints, it soon 
became apparent that these two projects 
could not be developed simultaneously, so 
NASA opted to go forward first with the more 
basic of the two, the space shuttle. Plans for 
the space station were dropped, and no such 
missions are even shown in the shuttle mis- 
sion model for 1979-91. 

But why shouldn’t we revive the idea of a 
space station? As I mentioned, we already 
have the cooperative Spacelab program with 
the Europeans. At the moment, the Spacelab 
is designed to fly up and back on the shuttle, 
relying on the shuttle for its life support and 
other systems. But it is not inconceivable 
that life support and other shuttle trans- 
ported modules could be launched in con- 
junction with a Spacelab so that we would 
have the beginnings of a space station. 

The Soviets have recently launched the 
Salyut 4 and over many years have shown 
an active and continuing interest in the de- 
velopment of larger and more sophisticated 
orbiting manned spacecraft. Again, it is not 
inconceivabie that the next generation of 
such craft would be large enough to hold 
several people and remain in orbit indefinite- 
ly. Perhaps a logical long-term follow-on to 
the ASTP program would be a joint program 
with the Soviets whereby they would furnish 
the space station and we would help resupply 
their station with provisions and scientific 
personnel. 

Opportunity number two. NASA is now in 
the preliminary stages of designing a large 
space telescope, the LST. As you know, 
this instrument will operate above -the 
earth's interfering atmosphere and give us 
our first really good unrestricted look at 
the universe. This instrument, and its ancil- 
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lary equipment, is designed to be taken into 
orbit by the shuttle and left there untended 
when the shuttle returns to earth. The 
shuttle revisits it for resupply and to re- 
trieve collected data. The entire instrument 
can be returned to the earth for refurbish- 
ment and repair, if necessary. In its normal 
mode, however, the LST can be thought of 
as an embryonic space station. Perhaps it 
could be operated in conjunction with Space- 
lab modules or with a Soviet space station. 
Certainly the data from the LST is going to 
be of enormous interest to scientists, es- 
pecially astronomers, from all over the 
world, 

Opportunity number three. If everything 
goes well, on July 4, 1976, a strange looking 
craft called the Viking will make a soft 
landing on the surface of Mars. We don’t 
know yet, of course, what we will learn from 
that far-away landing, but already the in- 
terest in the scientific community is rising 
and speculation about follow-on programs 
is mounting. Sooner or later we are going to 
want to examine that Martian soil more 
closely. The January Issue of Astronautics 
and Aeronautics contains two rather detailed 
articles on possible post-Viking Mars explora- 
tion and the return of Mars surface samples 
to the earth. A roving vehicle on Mars is 
another possibility and here the Soviets’ ex- 
perience with thir lunar rovers could be 
quite useful. 

One thing is certain, any such Martian 
mission will be expensive and it seems un- 
likely that any one nation—not even the 
United States—could carry out a series of 
such expeditions alone. So this seems like 
another area that would be ideal for an 
international program of cooperation that 
would benefit all the people of the world. 

Before I close today, there is one other 
matter that I would like to bring to your 
attention.. For a long time most of us inter- 
ested in the development of new technologies 
have accepted as an article of faith that 
money spent on advanced R&D would create 
benefits that would eventually pay back to 
society many times more than the amounts 
originally expended. Another way of saying 
this is that R&D leads to greater produc- 
tivity and the creation of greater wealth 
without inflation. As part of this faith, we 
have believed that it was necessary for the 
Nation to spend a certain portion of its in- 
come on R&D and for the Federal govern- 
ment to shoulder the burden for the risk- 
iest portion. 

Within the last three or four years, there 
have been some preliminary econometric 
studies which tend to show that these 
relationships are indeed true. There are two 
studies underway right now at NASA trying 
to refine the earlier studies. But none of 
these studies has yet given us the broader 
and more detailed results that would allow 
us to make more rational decisions on R&D 
priorities. 

I have, therefore, asked the new Office of 
Technology Assessment to look at the prob- 
lem with the hope that a comprehensive 
study might give us more confidence in what 
we had previously accepted on faith and also 
give us a better method for making the hard 
choices between competing requests for R&D 
funds. 

I can assure you that if the OTA is able to 
develop a useful methodology in this area, it 
will be of enormous benefit to the Commit- 
tee and to the Congress in the annual re- 
quirement to authorize and appropriate 
money for R&D projects. 

I am: confident—or else I would not have 
asked for the study—that we will be able to 
place our requests for an adequate space pro- 
gram on asounder and more secure basis, and 
thus avoid a continuing crisis in astronautics. 
One final word—a postscript—I have talked 
for longer than usual without mentioning 
the ERTS program except in a passing way. 
There is an old political adage that poli- 
ticians should avoid becoming zealots. I 
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must confess to having become, over the past 
few months, a virtual zealot in support of 
continuing and expanding the ERTS pro- 
gram. I'm trying to taper off, but I haven’t 
quite made it. I can’t resist sharing with 
you my delight at the firm rumors around 
town that ERTS-C, or Landsat 3 is now in 
the NASA budget. Let's work together, at 
least as moderate zealots, to keep it there, 
and to continue and expand the many other 
worthy programs. Thank you. 


LEO J. MEUSER 
HON. MICHAEL T. BLOUIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. BLOUIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
particularly appropriate to me, at a time 
when the esteem of elected officials has 
dropped to record lows, to call attention 
to exceptions to that trend. 

One of these exceptions, and one which 
I know from personal experience, is the 
former treasurer of Dubuque County in 
my home State of Iowa, Mr. Leo J. 
Meuser. 

Mr. Meuser retired as county treasurer 
on December 31 of last year, after 36 
years in public office. I believe it is a 
tribute to Mr. Meuser’s honesty, profi- 
ciency, and dedication that he was con- 
tinually reelected to the office of county 
treasurer since 1938. 

He dispatched the weighty responsi- 
bilities of his office with a degree of in- 
tegrity and efficiency which earned him 
the respect of the citizens he served as 
well for so long. Mr. Meuser is a very 
excellent example of the many thousands 
of public officeholders who disprove the 
cynicism and the disillusionment with 
which the public views politicians and 
public servants these days. 

Because Mr. Meuser’s record of sery- 
ice is both a source of encouragemcn’ 
and an example to be followed by all of 
us in public office, I would like to include 
the following article from the January 1, 
1975, edition of the Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald for the review of my colleagues: 

MEUSER “CHECKS Our” AFTER 36 YEARS 

(By Bill Knee) 

Dubuque County taxpayers and motorists 
will have to break a 36-year-old habit be- 
ginning tomorrow. 

Checks to pay property taxes and motor 
vehicle registrations will no longer be made 
out to County Treasurer Leo J. Meuser. 

Meuser, 73, spent his last day in office at 
the County Courthouse Monday. Late in the 
afternoon, the County supervisors followed 
the annual routine of counting the cash in 
the treasurer's office, Not so routinely, Meuser 
turned over the keys to the treasurer's office 
to County Treasurer-elect Tom Breitbach, 
Meuser's successor and the county’s first new 
treasurer in 36 years. 

A short office party was held at the end of 
the day to commemorate the occasion: Coke, 
coffee and a cake inscribed “Best wishes and 
appreciation Leo”, 

Everyone sang, “For he’s a jolly good fel- 
low.” Meuser’s eyes got wet more than once. 
Memories ... Recollections owe 

It was back in the spring of 1938 that 
Meuser aspired to the county treasurer's job. 
He entered the Democratic primary, running 
against incumbent Treasurer Frank J. Hick- 
son. 

Meuser’s father had been hit hard by the 
depression, and the position in the family 
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business that Meuser had been groomed to 
fill was no longer there, 

Meuser won that election 7,186 to 6,693, He 
still has the newspaper clipping showing a 
precinct breakdown of the vote. 

“I've been here 36 years, about half my 
life,” Meuser said in an interview. “My dad 
came down after I'd been in office about six 
months, He took me aside and said, “You take 
care of this place, and they might give you 
two or three terms,’ ” 

The two or three terms stretched into 36 
years, as no opponent of either political party 
showed to run against Meuser in subsequent 
elections. 

At first, the public had trouble with its 
new treasurer's name, It's pronounced MOY- 
zer. 

“People still have trouble pronouncing it, 
although not nearly as much as at first,” 
Meuser sald, “It was everything from mouser, 
mewser, miser to a few other ways.” 

The years passed. People stopped writing 
Hickson’s name on checks sent to the 
county treasurer's office. 

In Meuser’s first year in office, $2.9 million 
passed through his hands; in 1973, he han- 
died $31.5 million. The 36-year total comes 
close to $1 billion. 

Back in 1939, there were about 12,000 or 
13,000 automobile registrations in Dubuque 
County. Last year there were more than 
40,000. 

Meuser said two county bond issues 
bracketed his tenure. In 1939, $45,000 in 
bonds were sold to meet heavy demands on 
the county poor fund. In 1973, $490,000 
in bonds were sold to finance the county’s 
share of the new County-City Law Enforce- 
ment Center. 

During all those years, there never was a 
hint of irregularity. 

Once, the state auditor criticized the 
county for not investing idle funds promptly. 
A front-page story in the Telegraph Herald 
Nov. 11, 1966, reported a loss of $80,000 in 
unearned interest. The figure was a 
grapical error; it was corrected to $8,025 in 
the next edition. The story was clarified 
further by Meuser’s explanation that $4,500 
had indeed been earned in 1965, but hadn’t 
shown up as receipts yet. 

Meuser never took a vacation. His longest 
absence from work occurred last winter, when 
he was sick for a few months. That illness 
convinced him not to run for reelection. 

However, Meuser did leave Dubuque briefly 
every four years to attend the national con- 
ventions of the Catholic Order of Foresters, 
an organization he has belonged to since he 
was 18. 

For 39 years Meuser was the chief ranger 
(president) of one of Dubuque's five Catholic 
Order of Foresters courts. He was chief ranger 
of Iowa foresters for 20 years. And since 1960, 
Meuser has been one of the national orga- 
nization’s 15 trustees, 

Meuser’s retirement plans call for an eyen- 
tual part-time job. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he said he would work for the Catholic 
Order of Foresters to increase the group’s 
membership, 

Meuser will continue to live in Dubuque 
with his sister at the Stanton Street apart- 
ment he moved into a year ago after selling 
the last family home at 2499 Central Ave. 

He never married. “I played hard to get, 
but I overdid it,” laughed Meuser. Then, 
more seriously: “The real reason was that my 
mother was sick half of her life, and my 
sister had to take care of her. I had to take 
care of the family financially after my father 
died. . . . Just circumstances.” 

Looking back over 36 years in the county 
treasurer's office, Meuser said he was fortu- 
nate to have had a good staff: Deputy Trea- 
surer Victor Brecht, 36 years with Meuser, 
with the exception of a short break to try his 
hand at business; Deputy Treasurer Eileen 
Boyce, 36 years also; Deputy Treasurer John 
Manders, 25 years; Chief Clerk Pat Powell, 
about 22 years, and many more. 
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“If there’s been any success in the office, 
it wasn’t due to myself, it was due to the 
good help,” Meuser said. 

He paused, then added: “They had a pretty 
good overseer, though.” 


THE CASE FOR A GASOLINE TAX 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, if there 
must be an increase in the cost of petro- 
leum, higher prices should be imposed on 
gasoline alone, through an additional ex- 
cise tax. 

An editorial in yesterday’s New York 
Times points out that— 

The fatal flaw in the Administration's 
argument against a gasoline tax is the as- 
sumption that all uses of petroleum are 
equal—equally necessary or equally waste- 
ful, equally desirable for social or economic 
health. 


Inconvenient and difficult though it 
may be, it will be possible to reduce gas- 
oline use with less real hardship than 
to cut consumption of heating oil or in- 
dustrial fuel. 


The editorial follows: 
TAXING GASOLINE AND AUTOS 


The fatal flaw in the Administration’s 
arguments against a gasoline tax is the as- 
sumption that all uses of petroleum are 
equal—equally necessary or equally wasteful, 
equally desirable for social or economic 
health. Thus, President Ford insists on a 
tariff on all crude oil imports rather than 
& higher excise tax on gasoline alone. 

Yet, essential though automobile trans- 
port has become in most parts of the coun- 
try, many American families have already 
found that the gasoline to power inefficient 
cars, one driver at a time, over short urban 
and suburban distances is far easier to spare 
in their energy budget than, say, the fuel 
to provide basic 68-degree heat in the home. 

On average, American motorists drove 
about 300 miles less per car last year as a re- 
sult of the higher cost of gasoline forced 
by foreign oil producers’ price increases. This 
is an indication of the elasticity im gaso- 
line—optional consumption that falls off as 
the price rises, 

Nor is it necessarily fairer, as the Admin- 
istration contends, to spread out the costs 
of conserving energy across all petroleum 
users—which, one way or another, means 
everyone, It is surely fairer to let each Amer- 
ican motorist make the decision for himself 
how much to drive, rather than to force every 
consumer to pay the higher costs passed 
along by utilities, industries and everyone 
else who uses petroleum in the production 
process. 

The fourfold price increase that has al- 
ready occurred in crude oil has forced gaso- 
line prices up about 37 per cent, but far 
higher percentages hit other fuel prices; 
diesel fuel went up 49 per cent, home heat- 
ing oil 66 per cent, aviation fuel 100 per 
cent and residual fuel oil, used in industry 
and electric utilities a staggering 143 per 
cent, 

Where is the equity, therefore, in “spar- 
ing” motorists the burdens of a sizable in- 
crease in the cost of a gallon of gasoline in 
order to spread out the burden among all 
petroleum products when these other prod- 
ucts have already risen so much more? 

Undoubtedly, adjustment to higher gaso- 
line prices would create hardships, particu- 
larly at the start and in localities where 
there may now be no practical alternative to 
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the car for employment and communication. 
But designing a system of rebates and al- 
lowances for essential automobile uses would 
be far less complicated than any attempt to 
compensate for the gross inflationary damage 
from across-the-board petroleum increases. 

The social and economic judgment that 
underlies President Ford’s abhorrence of a 
gasoline tax centers on an exaggerated pride 
of place which he assigns to the automobile 
industry. However, the unpalatable fact is 
that the directions pursued in car design 
and marketing over the past decade and the 
infrastructure of highways and community 
development that this trend has promoted 
have distorted the economic growth and 
social well-being of the nation. 

One current example is the impact on em- 
ployment and energy consumption from 
highway construction, so long the symbol of 
this country’s auto-based economy. In a re- 
cent issue of Science magazine, two research- 
ers calculated the difference between spend- 
ing $5 billion on construction of new high- 
ways or investing the same amount in rail- 
roads and other mass transit facilities. The 
energy consumed in the construction work 
alone would be 62 per cent less for railroads 
than for highways; such a shift in priorities, 
moreover, would provide more than 8,000 ad- 
ditional jobs. 

Leaders of the automobile industry recog- 
nize the need for new directions, Chrysler 
has begun a long-term restructuring that 
cuts capital overhead by one-third and pro- 
jects sales in the range of 6 million cars 
every year instead of 8.8 million sold in 1974. 
General Motors has announced a four-year 
research program, costing $3 billion, to make 
its models smaller and lighter. 

Such steps are but a beginning. Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, who knows something about ad- 
vanced technology, believes that “except for 
the mental inertia in Detroit, we could have 
a fifty-mile-per-gallon car in perhaps as 
short a time as three years.” Another critic 
of the automobile industry, Donald E. 
Weeden, president of the City Club of New 
York, has even proposed “massive govern- 
ment aid to Detroit to produce twenty mil- 
lion compact cars a year in order to get us 
out from under our existing inefficient fleet.” 
A tax on horsepower or automobile weight 
would be a logical complement to a tax on 
gasoline; the goal is not to penalize motor- 
ists, but to reward efficient design and use 
of cars. 

No energy policy that aims to protect the 
status quo of the automobile industry by 
preserving the relative cheapness of gaso- 
line can make more than a dent in the prof- 
ligacy of this country’s energy consump- 
tion. 

The undoubted hardships of a gasoline tax 
can only be measured against the alternative 
hardships foreshadowed by President Ford's 
tariff plan; these are becoming more ex- 
tensive with each new economic analysis by 
the government itself. For the longer term, 
automobile and gasoline taxes would pro- 
mote the necesary trend of American life 
away from the extravagances of the unfet- 
tered automotive economy. 


LAWSUIT TO ENJOIN FURTHER U.S. 
MILITARY PARTICIPATION IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 
Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, 20 members 
of the Congress and myself filed in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 


Massachusetts on January 31, 1975, a 
lawsuit which would seek a preliminary 
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injunction to halt further U.S. military 
operations in Cambodia. The suit has 
been brought against President Gerald 
R. Ford and other high ranking officials. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to their 
attention the first half of the complaint 
which was filed last Friday in Boston: 
[United States District Court for the District 

of Massachusetts] 


VERIFIED COMPLAINT 


Robert F. Drinan, Michael J. Harrington, 
John Joseph Moakley, Bella S. Abzug, Her- 
man Badillo, George E. Brown, Jr., Yvonne 
B. Burke, Bob Carr, Ronald V. Dellums, Don 
Edwards, Donald M. Fraser, Ken Hechler, 
Henry Helstoski, George Miller, Richard L. 
Ottinger, Frederick W. Richmond, Benjamin 
S. Rosenthal, Edward R. Roybal, John F. 
Seiberling, Fortney H. Stark, Henry A. Wax- 
man, and David E. Lowry, on his own behalf, 
and on behalf of all others similarly situ- 
ated, Plaintiffs, v. Gerald R. Ford, individu- 
ally and in his capacity as President of the 
United States; James R. Schlesinger, indi- 
vidually and in his capacity as Secretary of 
Defense; John L. McLucas, individually and 
in his capacity as Secretary of the Air Force; 
Henry A. Kissinger, individually and in his 
capacity as Secretary of State, and John 
Gunther Dean, individually and in his ca- 
pacity as United States Ambassador to Cam- 
bodia; William L. Colby, individually and in 
his capacity as Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Defendants 

I. NATURE OF THE ACTION 


1. Plaintiffs seek a preliminary and per- 
manent injunction restraining defendants 
from carrying on military and paramilitary 
activities in, over, off the shores of and re- 
specting Cambodia and from furnishing ad- 
vice, support, training and intelligence to 
the military forces of the Lon Nol regime, 
on the grounds that such activities are in 
violation of the mandate of Congress, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Paris 
Peace Treaty and other provisions of domes- 
tic and international law. Plaintiffs also seek 
appropriate declaratory relief. 

II. JURISDICTION 

2. This is a civil action seeking a declata- 
tory judgment pursuant to Title 28 U.S.C. 
§ 2201 et seq., and injunctive relief, pursuant 
to Title 28 U.S.C. §§1331(a) and 1361, ad- 
judging that certain operations currently 
being conducted or planned in, over, off the 
shores of and respecting Cambodia under the 
direction of defendants are in violation of 
domestic and international law, and re- 
straining defendants and their agents from 
engaging therein. Jurisdiction is conferred 
upon this Court by Title 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331 
and 1361; Title 5 U.S.C. §§ 701-706; Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 11, Article I, Section 9, 
Clause 7, Article I, Section 8, Clauses 12 and 
18, and Article I, Section 2, Clause 5 of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Fifth Amendment thereto. The matter in 
controversy involves rights, privileges and 
immunities valued in excess of $10,000, exclu- 
sive of interest and costs. 

III. PARTIES 
Plaintiffs 

3. Plaintiff Robert F. Drinan is the duly 
elected Member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts, residing at 
140 Commonwealth Avenue, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

4. Plaintiff Michael J. Harrington is the 
duly elected Member of the United States 
House of Representatives from the Sixth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, and 
resides at Bayview Avenue, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. 

5. Plaintiff John Joseph Moakley is the 
duly elected Member of the United States 
House of Representatives from the Ninth 
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Congressional District of Massachusetts, re- 
siding at 1812 Columbia Road, South Boston, 
usetts. 

6. The above-named plaintiffs, all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
the District of Massachusetts, are joined in 
this action by the following duly elected 
Members of Congress from across the Nation: 

Bella S. Abzug, representing the Twentieth 
Congressional District of New York; 

Herman Badillo, representing the Twenty- 
first Congressional District of New York; 

George E. Brown, Jr., representing the 
Thirty-eighth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia; 

Yvonne B. Burke, representing the Thirty- 
seventh Congressional District of California; 

Bob Carr, representing the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan; 

Ronald V. Dellums, representing the 
Seventh Congressional District of California; 

Don Edwards, representing the Ninth 
Congressional District of California; 

Donald M. Fraser, representing the Fifth 
Congressional District of Minnesota; 

Ken Hechler, representing the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia; 

Henry Helstoski, representing the Ninth 
Congressional District of New Jersey; 

George Miller, representing the Seventh 
Congressional District of California; 

Richard L. Ottinger, representing the 
Twenty-fourth Congressional District of New 
York; 

Frederick W. Richmond, representing the 
Fourteenth Congressional District of New 
York; 

Benjamin S. Rosenthal, representing the 
Eighth Congressional District of New York; 

Edward R. Roybal, representing the 
Thirtieth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia; 

John F. Seiberling, representing the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of Ohio; 

Fortney H. Stark, representing the Eighth 
Congressional District of California, 

Henry A. Waxman, representing the 
Twenty-fourth Congressional District of 
California. 

7. The above-named plaintiffs, herein- 
after referred to as "Congressional Plaintiffs” 
have been deprived by defendants of their 
Constitutional and statutory right and ob- 
ligation to participate, together with other 
Members of Congress, in deciding where 
and when American forces are to be com- 
mitted to and involved in, hostilities; and 
also where, and for what purposes the funds 
of the United States Treasury are to be ap- 
propriated. By the illegal acts of defendants 
complained of herein, the legislation which 
they enacted, together with over a majority 
of the Members of Congress, has been and 
continues to be rendered a nullity, in whole 
and/or in part. They have a right to com- 
pliance, by the executive branch, with their 
lawful mandate, and are entitled to a deter- 
mination as to the illegality of defendants’ 
actions complained of herein, under their 
Constitutional duty to determine whether a 
resolution of impeachment is called for, and 
also to prohibitory injunctive relief against 
defendants to effectuate, as swiftly as pos- 
sible, their lawful mandate. 

8. David E. Lowry, is a Private First Class, 
resides at 1550 Worcester Road, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, and is presently serving 
in the United States Marines, attached to 
the Second Marine Air Wing at Cherry Point, 
North Carolina. He is trained as an elec- 
trician to work on aviation support equip- 
ment. Plaintiff Lowry believes that defend- 
ants’ activities complained of herein are il- 
legal, that they perpetuate and cause to be 
escalated American military involvement in 
the civil war in Cambodia, and that if forced 
to participate directly or indirectly therein, 
he may be deprived of life or liberty without 
due process of law, either by being killed or 
taken prisoner in the course of carrying out 
illegal military operations, or by being dis- 
ciplined for disobeying an illegal order. Plain- 
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tiff Lowry sues on his own behalf and on 
behalf of all those similarly situated. 


Defendants 


9. Defendant Gerald R. Ford is the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, and in these 
capacities, it is his duty “to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed” and he is 
responsible for all the actions of all the de- 
fendants and their agents, 

10. Defendant James R. Schlesinger is the 
Secretary of Defense and is the official re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

11. Defendant John L. McLucas is the 
Secretary of the Air Force and, in that capac- 
ity, is the civilian official directly responsi- 
ble for and in control of the operations 
being conducted by the United States Air 
Force in Southeast Asia. 

12. Defendant Henry A. Kissinger is the 
Secretary of State, and in that capacity is 
responsible for the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of the Nation, and the operations of 
the foreign service. 

13. Defendant John Gunther Dean is the 
United States Ambassador to Cambodia, and 
in that capacity is responsible for the ex- 
ecution of United States policy toward Cam- 
bodia and for the conduct of all official 
United States personnel in Cambodia. 

14, Defendant William F. Colby is the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and in that capacity is responsible for the 
conduct of all CIA personnel in and with 
respect to Cambodia. 

IV, CLASS ACTION ALLEGATIONS 


15. Plaintiff David E. Lowry sues pursuant 
to Rule 23(a) and (b)(2), on his own be- 
half and on behalf of all other members of 
the United States service similarly situated, 
who, by virtue of the continued and escalat- 
ing involvement of the United States in the 
hostilities in Cambodia are threatened with 
being ordered to serve or assist, directly or 
indirectly, in the illegal and unconstitu- 
tional activities of the defendants respecting 
the civil war in Cambodia, which eventuality 
would put their life, limb, and liberty in 
jeopardy without due process of law and 
would expose them to punishment in viola- 
tion of due process of law should they re- 
fuse to carry out such illegal and uncon- 
stitutional orders. The class represented by 
the plaintiff is so numerous that joinder of 
all members is impracticable; there are ques- 
tions of law and fact conmmon to the class. 
The claims or defenses of the plaintiff are 
typical of the claims and defenses of the 
class; the plaintiff will fairly and adequately 
protect the interests of the class. Defend- 
ants have acted on grounds generally appli- 
cable to the class, thereby making appropriate 
final injunctive and corresponding declara- 
tory relief with respect to the class as a 
whole. 

V. THE INCIDENTS AT ISSUE 

16. On February 27, 1973, the United 
States signed, in Paris, the Agreement on 
Ending The War And Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam, (hereinafter “Paris Agreements”), 
Article 20(b) of which obliges the United 
States to put an end to all military activi- 
ties in Cambodia. 

17. Notwithstanding the Paris Agreement, 
a civil war has been and continues to be 
waged in Cambodia, respecting which hos- 
tilities the forces of the Lon Nol regime 
receive massive military and paramilitary 
assistance from the United States by and 
through the servants, agents and employees 
of the defendants. 

18. In a series of enactments both prior 
and subsequent to February 27, 1973, the 
Congress of the United States has mani- 
fested its unequivocal. intent. to prohibit 
the direct or indirect involvement of the 
United States in the Cambodian civil war, 
whether in a combat, combat-support or 
advisory capacity. 

19. Nevertheless, on information and belief, 
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the defendants, their agents, servants and 
employees and those acting in concert with, 
under the direction or wtih the assistance 
of the aforesaid, are engaged in combat, 
combat-support, and strategic and intelli- 
gence activities in, over, from off the shores 
of and respecting Cambodia and are sus- 
taining, advising and directing the opera- 
tions of the armed forces of the Lon Nol 
regime on a day-to-day basis. On information 
and belief, such activities include but are 
not limited to the following activities. 

(a) Planning and preparation for execu- 
tion of an emergency contingency plan to 
utilize the United States Air Force, its per- 
sonnel and resources to carry out a mas- 
sive airlift of military and other supplies to 
Phnom Penh and other embattled areas 
along the Mekong River, should the present 
supply missions prove inadequate to sus- 
tain the Lon Nol regime. (Exhibit A, to af- 
fidavit of Peter Weiss filed in support of 
Plaintiffs Order to Show Cause, (hereinafter 
“Weiss Affidavit”) ). 

(b) Financing, directing and controlling a 
secret mission code-named Operation 
SCOOT (Support for Cambodia out of Thai- 
land) which coordinates flights of United 
States cargo planes to resupply Lon Nol 
troops in Cambodia. Those flights involve 
both United States Air Force and other mili- 
tary personnel directly and indirectly; and 
since October, 1974 are also being carried 
on by so-called “civilian companies", which 
airlift supplies daily in and around Phnom 
Penh, Neak Luong and other areas of Cam- 
bodia under siege. The “civilian companies”, 
one of which is known as “Bird Air,” carry 
out missions under contract with and under 
direction and control of defendants, their 
servants, employees and agents, utilize re- 
painted Air Force transport planes provided 
by defendants and former Air Force officers 
as pilots, and as such are acting as agents 
of the defendants. The flight operations 
described in this paragraph have involved 
the loss of life and injury to an unknown 
number of military and “civilian” personnel. 
Combat pay or a stipend for special hazard- 
ous operations is paid to the military and 
civilian personel inyolved. (See Exhibits A, 
B. C, D, E, F, and G.) 

(c) Frequent daily aerial reconnaissance 
missions by U.S. Air Force planes and pilots 
stationed in Thailand. These flights collect 
strategic information concerning the circum- 
stances of hostilities, including but not lim- 
ited to the deployment of troops and move- 
ment of supplies, targets for and results of 
bombing sorties. The flights are made over 
areas and under circumstances where hos- 
tilities are raging or imminent, and some 
planes have returned from missions over 
Cambodia with battle damage, and special 
combat pay is given to the military per- 
sonnel involved in these reconnaissance mis- 
sions, (See Exhibits B, H, I, J, and K at- 
tached to Weiss Affidavit). 

(d) Collecting, on a daily basis, by means 
of aerlal reconnaissance and other means of 
intelligence information concerning the 
hostilities, analyzing the information and 
passing the results of such analysis on to 
the United States Embassy in Phnom Penh 
and to the forces of the Lon Nol regime, 
such results including, but not limited to, 
recommendations for bombing targets, in- 
formation concerning the effects of the 
bombing carried out in response thereto, 
and other information and recommendations 
concerning the movement of ground and 
naval troops, and resupply needs and mis- 
sions. (See Exhibits B, H, I, J, K and L at- 
tached to Weiss Afidavit). 

(e) Furnishing from the United States Em- 
bassy in Phnom Penh by defendant DEAN 
and his subordinates, at the mission and in 
the field, strategic military and technical ad- 
vice to Cambodian troops on a continual 
basis, (See Exhibits B, L and M attached to 
Weiss Affidavit). 
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(f) Directing, coordinating, advising, train- 
ing, and accompanying in the field military 
ground operations of the Lon Nol forces, in- 
cluding rocket attacks on enemy supply lines, 
coordinating local air strikes and local de- 
fensive and offensive maneuvers. 

(g) Conducting off-shore marine and naval 
maneuvers which provide support for ground 
and air attacks. 

20. United States involvement in the 
Cambodian civil war is, on information and 
belief, not marginal. 

21. On information and belief, the combi- 
nation of activities orchestrated and carried 
out by the defendants, their servants, agents 
and employees and those acting in concert 
with them and under their direction and 
control, as heretofore alleged in paragraphs 
19-20 and as yet to be discovered and re- 
vealed, constitute continuing and escalating 
direction, control, sustenance of and involve- 
ment in the civil war in Cambodia on behalf 
of the Lon Nol regime, (See Exhibits A 
through P attached to Weiss Affidavit). 

22. In a Series of enactments, the Congress 
of the United States has also manifested 
its unequivocal intent to limit the direct 
or indirect involvement in and support of 
the Lon Nol regime by the United States, 
to wit, by limiting in the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1971, 22 U.S.C. § 2146, to 200, the 
number of United States personnel who may 
be present in or over Cambodia at any one 
time and to 85 the number of non-United 
States or Cambodian citizens in Cambodia 
who may be compensated in whole or in 
part, directly or indirectly out of United 
States funds. 

23. Nevertheless, defendants have, on in- 
formation and belief: 

(a) maintained and do maintain more 
than 200 United States personnel at the 
Embassy in Phnom Penh and in other parts 
of Cambodia and have engaged and continue 
to engage in the subterfuge of transferring 
United States personne! in and out of Cam- 
bodia for brief periods of time contracting 
for the services of United States civilians not 
in the formal employ of defendants in an 
attempt to evade the legal limit. (See Ex- 
hibits G and L attached to Weiss Affidavit). 

(b) provided compensation and allow- 
ances, in whole and in part, directly and in- 
directly, for more than 85 nationals of coun- 
tries other than the United States and Cam- 
bodia, among the tasks of such individuals 
being to staff commercial convoys of vessels 
numbering up to 30, which cross into Cam- 
bodia from Vietnam and attempt to break 
through the present blockade of the Mekong 
River and deliver supplies to embattled Lon 
Nol forces along the route and in Phnom 
Penh. (See Exhibit P, attached to Weiss Affi- 
davit). 

24. On information and belief, the afore- 
described economic and military assistance 
to the Lon Nol regime, including financing 
of activities, programs and supplies, and pro- 
viding personnel, expert and otherwise, is es- 
sential to the maintenance of the Lon Nol 
regime, against the will of the people of Cam- 
bodia, without which regime the hostilities, 
involving United States personnel and assist- 
ance on a continuing basis, as heretofore 
alleged, would cease. 

25. Information concerning the full and 
complete scope of United States military and 
paramilitary operations, in, over, from off the 
shores of and respecting Cambodia, is limited 
because, on information and belief, bona fide 
news media correspondents have been denied 
through acts of omission and commission 
of the defendants, their servants, agents, em- 
ployees and other persons acting in concert 
with them and on behalf of foreign govern- 
ments, regular access, in whole or in part, to 
military bases which were constructed or 
are being maintained or operated with US. 
funds, and from which personnel of the 
United States carry out military operations, 
among these being the Udorn Air Force Base 
in Thailand and the aircraft landing area in 
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Cambodia, which is being used for the “civil- 
ian” airlift of supplies to Lon Nol forces in 
and around Phnom Penh. (See Exhibits B 
and D, attached to Weiss Affidavit). 


DEMAND FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
ACTIVITIES OF FORMER VICE 
PRESIDENT AGNEW 


HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, great seg- 
ments of the American public are in- 
creasingly indignant over the manner 
in which many persons who betray their 
trust seem to reap rich rewards for their 
malefactions. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
investigate and expose the get-rich-quick 
career of former Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew since he left office in disgrace. 

According to news media reports, Mr. 
Agnew is apparently well on his way to 
becoming a multimillionaire by peddling 
influence and helping Arab investors buy 
control of American coal mines, real 
estate, and industry. 

Mr. Agnew, it might be said, is en- 
riching himself through activities which 
might be considered inimical to the best 
interests of the American people. 

His conduct prompts me to propose 
that Congress seriously consider the pos- 
sible enactment of legislation which 
would: 

First, bar former public officials from 
selling their knowledge of Government 
operations to alien investors or com- 
mercial interests; and 

Second, prevent the threatened take- 
over of vital American resources and in- 
dustry by foreign capital. 

In the latter regard, the consequences 
might be disastrous if the same Middle 
Eastern monarchs who have created an 
energy and economic crisis throughout 
the world by organizing a cartel to arti- 
ficially skyrocket the price of oil were to 
use their profits from this operation to 
buy control of American coal mines and 
other fuel sources which are potential 
substitutes for petroleum. 

I have, therefore, written the Honora- 
ble Henry S. Reuss, chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking, Currency 
and Housing, requesting that his com- 
mittee conduct an investigation on the 
activities of Mr. Agnew and the desira- 
bility of imposing a legislative curb on 
them and similar activities which may be 
deemed harmful to our national 
interests. 

My letter to Mr. Reuss reads as 
follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1975. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking, Currency 
and Housing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: It has been re- 
ported tn the Press that Spiro T. Agnew, the 
discredited former vice president, who left 
office in disgrace because he betrayed his 
trust, has since been accumulating a per- 
sonal fortune by representing Middle East- 
ern ofl sheiks in the acquisition of American 
property such as coal mines and real estate. 
It has'also been reported that Richard G. 
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Kleindienst, the former Attorney General of 
the United States has been retained as the 
$120,000 a year representative of the interests 
of a foreign country. 

It seems to me that these developments 
point up certain critical problems which call 
for an investigation and public hearings by 
your committee. 

First, is it ethical and proper for a former 
government official to capitalize on his pre- 
vious authority and information to sell his 
services at fabulous prices to foreigners 
whose interests may not be compatible with 
the interests of the people of the United 
States? 

Should we permit foreign nations, whose 
control of oil production is causing serious 
international economic problems, to gain 
control of American energy sources, such as 


coal mines? 

It seems to me that the American public is 
entitled to full disclosure, as well as a spot- 
lighting of the principles involved, of all the 
details of the specific cases of Mr. Agnew 
and Mr, Kleindienst. 

I herewith request that your committee 
make a thorough investigation of these mat- 
ters and schedule public hearings in which 
Mr. Agnew and Mr. Kleindienst would be 
called to testify and explain their possible 
conflict of interest between their status as 
fromer public officials and present represent- 
atives of foreign interests. 

I also think it is important that your com- 
mittee look into the crucial problem of for- 
eign governments and foreign investors gain- 
ing control of vital American industries and 
resources. 

Sincerely, 
RonaLp M. MOTTL, 
Member oj Congress. 


ENERGY INDEPENDENCE ACT 
OF 1975 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
cosponsored the Energy Independence 
Act of 1975 with over 20 cosponsors 
representing all Republican leadership 
posts and including most of the ranking 
minority members on the legislative 
committees. It is a very comprehensive 
bill embracing all major aspects of the 
President’s energy package. 

The central theme of the energy issue 
is this: The entire globe has been 
changed fundamentally by a quadru- 
pling in oil prices set by the OPEC na- 
tions as a political tool. The United 
States which rose to power on the as- 
sumption of unlimited supplies of cheap 
oil, must change markedly or face an 
economic ruin. It is this unpleasant 
truth that the Energy Independence Act 
of 1975 recognizes. 

The package, among others, author- 
izes the production of petroleum from 
naval petroleum reserves, deregulates 
wellhead price controls over new natural 
gas sold in interstate commerce and 
seeks a better balance between automo- 
bile fuel economy and air quality. It is 
a package aimed at the size of this coun- 
try’s energy diet. 

While I wish to support the President 
in achieving these goals, I am in basic 
disagreement with two measures in the 
package. I oppose administrative decon- 
trol of domestic old oil now controlled 
at $5.25 per barrel. Presidential author- 
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ity for decontrolling old oil lies in the 
Emergency Petroleum Act of 1973, but 
Congress retains the power to block de- 
control. Secondly, I oppose imposition of 
an excise tax on all domestic crude oil 
of $2 per barrel. The total tax package 
and decontrol would ultimately add 
about $4 a barrel, or 10 cents per gallon 
at the pump, to the average costs of all 
products. The hike roughly equals 1 cent 
per gallon per dollar of tax. 

The effect is clear and it does not seem 
to me that we should permit domestic 
crude to rise drastically. These price in- 
creases would unfairly penalize the poor 
and elderly who would be least able to 
afford them. Everyone would pay more 
and I cannot see how this large increase 
in fuel price would in any way be helpful 
to bring us out of a recession. 

I wish to make clear my strong sup- 
port of the $3 tariff tax by April 1 as a 
means of cutting back on domestic use 
of foreign oil. Our foreign oil costs last 
year led to our second worst trade 
deficit in history. We would have re- 
corded a 1974 trade surplus of $14 bil- 
lion without the foreign price increase. 

The United States could adopt an im- 
port quota system but this would cause 
disparities greater than a tariff. 

In 1972 our oil imports accounted for 
29 percent of our total consumption. 
Imports now amount to 40 percent; we 
must reduce our frightening dependency 
on foreign oil. The United States cannot 
continue exporting our dollars at an an- 
nual rate of $25 billion just to pay for 
foreign oil. The Energy Independence 
Act of 1975 is a vehicle to help us obtain 
energy efficiency. There is no quick or 
painless way out of this agonizing mess. 


This prescription for solving the coun- 
try’s energy problems deserves serious 
and quick consideration. 


LAWMAKERS, CONSUMERISTS CALL 
FOR FULL LABELING OF BABY 
FOODS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 57 of 
our colleagues in the House and Senate 
plus two public interest consumer groups 
today joined me in petitioning the Food 
and Drug Administration to require full 
ingredient disclosure and percentage 
labeling of all baby foods. 

Current baby food labels are mislead- 
ing because they give the impression that 
the contents are pure product—that is, 
egg yolk, beef, apples, et cetera—when, in 
reality, they contain significant amounts 
of nonnutritious ingredients. 

Present law requires only the listing of 
ingredients in order of predominance; 
this gives no clue as to the true quantity 
of contents. The first ingredient may be 
present in an amount only fractionally 
greater than the second. The petition 
being filed today seeks the listing of all 
ingredients constituting 2 percent or 
more by weight. 

FDA considers baby foods to be “foods 
for special dietary use” and thus the 
agency has authority to order the label- 
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ing requested by the lawmakers and the 
consumerists. 

Our petition also asked FDA to require 
that the name of the baby food on the jar 
include the percentage by weight of the 
major—characterizing—ingredients. For 
example, the name of a strained carrot 
product would be “strained carrots—70 
percent carrots.” 

FDA already requires this information 
on such products as seafood cocktails, 
crabmeat, Greenland turbot, bonita and 
diluted orange juice beverages. So why 
not baby food? 

Baby food companies are deceiving the 
public. Parents should know that “high 
meat” baby foods contain as little as 30 
percent meat and that “cottage cheese 
with pineapple” contains only 20 percent 
cottage cheese. Current labeling, in my 
opinion, is misleading and in violation 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Percentage ingredient labeling of baby 
foods would introduce competition on the 
basis of quality in the marketplace in- 
stead of Madison Avenue imagery. The 
cost to manufacturers to initiate such 
labeling would be negligible—but the 
value to consumers would be immense. 
The companies have all the ingredient 
information in hand and new labels are 
needed periodically. 

Commercial baby foods often contain 
large amounts of water. Dilution with 
water is frequently undetectable because 
the ingredients are so well homogenized 
and because the use of modified starches 
masks the presence of large amounts of 
water. These starches add only calories, 
not nutrients. Consumers should—and 
must—know the percentage of nutritious 
ingredients versus the percentage of 
empty calorie starches and sugar. One 
brand of apples and cranberries contains 
more water than apples and more sugar 
than cranberries. 

Appearances can be deceiving because 
consumers cannot determine visually or 
by taste the approximate composition of 
products since most baby foods are 
pureed beyond recognition. 

Joining in the petition are the Center 
for Science in the Public Interest— 
CSPI—a nonprofit research organization, 
and LABEL, Inc., a group which has been 
very active in the field of food labeling. 
Concurrent with filing the petition, CSPI 
today released a “White Paper on Infant 
Feeding Practices,” which charges that 
infant feeding practices in the United 
States have been shaped by commercial 
pressures rather than by scientific knowl- 
edge about what is best for infants. 

Members of Congress signing the peti- 
tion follow: 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SIGNING THE PETITION 
. Bella S. Abzug (N.Y.) 
. Joseph P. Addabbo (N.Y.) 
. Herman Badillo (N.Y.) 
. James J. Blanchard (Mich.) 
. William M. Brodhead (Mich.) 
. George E. Brown, Jr. (Ca.) 
. James C, Corman (Ca.) 
. Christopher J. Dodd (Conn.) 
. Thomas Downey (N.Y.) 


. Robert F. Drinan (Mass.) 
. Robert Duncan (Ore.) 


. Don Edwards (Ca.) 


. Joshua Eilberg (Pa.) 
. Daniel J. Flood (Pa.) 
. Donald M. Fraser (Minn.) 


Rep. Benjamin Gilman (N.Y.) 


Rep. Gilbert Gude (Md.) 

Sen. Vance Hartke (Ind.) 

Rep. Michael Harrington (Mass.) 
Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins (Ca.) 
Rep. Ken Hechler (W. Va.) 

Rep. Elizabeth Holtzman (N.Y.) 
Rep. James Howard (N.J.) 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) 
Rep. Edward I. Koch (N.Y.) 

Rep. Andrew Maguire (N.J.) 

Rep. George Miller (Ca.) 

Rep. Patsy T. Mink (Haw.) 

Rep. Joe Moakley (Mass.) 

Sen. Walter F. Mondale (Minn.) 
Sen. Joseph M. Montoya (N. Mex.) 
Rep. William S. Moorhead (Pa.) 
Rep. Charles A. Mosher (Ohio) 
Rep. Stephen L., Neal (N.C.) 

Rep. Robert Nix (Pa.) 

Rep. David R. Obey ( Wisc.) 

Rep. Richard Ottinger (N.Y.) 

Rep. Edward J. Patten (N.J.) 

Rep, Claude Pepper (Fia.) 

Rep. Charles Rangel (N.Y.) 

Rep. Frederick W. Richmond (N.Y.) 
Rep. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (N.J.) 
Rep. Robert A. Roe (N.J.) 

Rep. Charles Rose (N.C.) 

Rep. Benjamin S. Rosenthal (N-Y.) 
Rep. Edward R, Roybal (Cal.) 
Rep. Paul E. Sarbanes (Md.) 

Rep. Patricia Schroeder (Colo.) 
Rep. Stephen J. Solarz (N.Y.) 

Rep. Fortney H. Stark (Cal.) 

Rep. Lewis Stokes (Ohio) 

Rep. Gerry E. Studds (Mass.) 

Rep. Paul E. Tsongas (Mass.) 

Rep. Morris Udall (Ariz.) 

Rep. Henry Waxman (Cal.) 

Rep. Charles Wilson (Tx.) 


Rep. Timothy Wirth (Colo.) 
Rep. Gus Yatron (Pa.) 


GOOD ROADS FOR RURAL 
AMERICA 


Hon. Theodore M. (Ted) Risenhoover 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. RISENHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing important legis- 
lation which I believe meets a crucial 
need in providing good roads for rural 
America—a bill providing emergency 
bridge construction. 

Public Law 93-643, enacted by the 93d 
Congress, made important headway in 
strengthening our Nation by improving 
means for building rural roads. As the 
94th Congress considers spending pro- 
grams for fiscal 1976, I am hopeful that 
full funding of this program receives top 
consideration. 

Legislation I am introducing today was 
prepared in close cooperation with the 
State of Oklahoma Department of High- 
ways and would serve to fill a critical gap 
in the Federal-aid highway program by 
setting up a special bridge construction 
program. 

The new legislation is aimed at in- 
creased funding ’in the specific area of 
emergency bridge construction on off- 
system roads. Funding would be author- 
ized as follows: 

RISENHOOVER BILL 
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PUBLIC LAW 93-643 


The additional features and revisions 
which are desirable in terms of imple- 
menting and administering Public Law 
93-643 are included. This is through re- 
visions of methods of apportioning funds, 
identifying needed projects and proce- 
dures of administering the program. 

First, the local units of government— 
in Oklahoma that would be our county 
commissioners—would have the respon- 
sibility of selection of the projects based 
on logical criteria. The local government 
would provide engineering and design 
work and get the project ready for letting 
with important aspects such as right-of- 
way acquisition. 

Then the State transportation agen- 
cy—in Oklahoma that would be the high- 
way department—would act as the 
county’s agent in letting the contract and 
supervising construction. This basic ad- 
ministrative procedure is now used in the 
county farm-to-market program and the 
urban system program, 

Oklahoma’s Highway Director Dick 
Ward said this division of responsibility 
is necessary because he is “doubtful that 
many counties in Oklahoma would have 
the resources available to let construction 
contracts and administer the contracts 
after they were let.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that the 
future growth and economic strength de- 
pends strongly on new commitments for 
building rural America. A top priority 
must be getting the farmers out of the 
mud and their vital products on a smooth 
road to market. The bill Iam introducing 
today is critical in meeting that challenge 
through bridge building. 

My county commissioner friends tell 
me that their main road-building prob- 
lem is construction of bridges. Safe, 
strong bridges are needed now—and 
there is an emergency. 

Again, I want to thank the Highway 
Department of Oklahoma for helping me 
draft this legislation: Director Ward and 
his planning engineers. Monte Murphy 
and Jerry Chambers, worked long and 
hard in helping draft the bill. Also, Iam 
grateful for the counsel of my county 
commissioners of the second district who 
have encouraged me in finding a solution 
for the problems. I urge each Member of 
the House—and the important members 
of the Public Works Committee—to care- 
fully consider this bill and move for its 
early enactment as well as toward full 
funding of public law 93-643. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


HON. DAVID W. EVANS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 

Mr, EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
an excellent article on the social security 
system appeared in yesterday’s New York 
Times, entitled “Social Security: Healthy 
but Facing Problems,” 

This article was of particular interest 
to me, as I have received several letters 
from constituents during the past few 
weeks who are very worried about the 
financial integrity of the system. Many 
have expressed concern that the age floor 
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for benefits will be pushed back, so that 
benefits they have counted on for their 
retirement years will not be available to 
them. 

While no easy answers or assurances 
are contained in the article, I believe it 
clearly explains the difficulties and hard 
choices which Congress must soon grap- 
ple with. I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Socrat Securiry: HEALTHY Bur FACING 

PROBLEMS 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 2.—In the 35 years since 
its first benefit checks went out, the United 
States Social Security System has grown into 
the largest cash-disbursing operation in the 
world—and one that is beginning to see 
financial troubles ahead. 

Not counting Medicare, the basic Social 
Security System of retirement benefits, sur- 
vivors’ benefits for the families of workers 
who die and disability benefits for those 
whose illness or injury prevent their working 
will be paying out an estimated $65-billion 
in the current fiscal year to about 31 million 
men, women and children, 

The financial problems are not immediate, 
and benefits are not in jeopardy. But Con- 
gress will have to begin examining the prob- 
lems later this year because benefits will 
soon start to exceed the income from Social 
Security taxes. 

Social Security has provided more benefits 
than the original law envisaged for anyone 
who has retired up to now, and tt has proved 
@ reasonably good insurance policy for 
widows with children and for the disabled. 
Often overlooked is the fact that 11 million 
of the beneficiaries, or 35 per cent are in the 
last two categories. 


YOUNGER WORKERS’ BURDEN 


Questions have been raised about the 
value of the system to today’s younger 
workers, who are paying far higher Social 
Security taxes than their predecessors in 
the labor force. But these younger workers, 
too, are assured of a retirement income re- 
lated to their wages and have the “insurance 
policy” in the meanwhile. A strong case can 
be made that the system remains a good 
financial proposition for them as well, and 
there is very little support for doing away 
with it, in any. case. 

Social Security has always been presented 
as “social insurance,” not welfare. There 
has never been a means test for Social Secu- 
rity benefits, which are related to past earn- 
ings and come as a matter of right, regard- 
less of income. 

At the beginning, the system was financed 
partly on the insurance principle. That is, 
a “trust fund” was built up as a reserve for 
future benefits, although Social Security 
never pretended to be “actuarially sound” in 
the same sense as a private life insurance 
company, 

But by now—even though the $50-billion 
trust fund built up in the past remains— 
the system is entirely “pay as you go." Each 
year's taxes just. pay for that year’s bene- 
fits. That is another way of saying that the 
young pay for the old. The old are guaran- 
teed their benefits by law and the good faith 
of the United States Government, not by 
their past contributions or a vast “reserve.” 

BENEFITS PEGGED TO WAGES 

Social Security has provided much more 
income for those already retired than they 
had counted on because their benefits— 
which started at a fixed relationship to their 
wages while they were working—have been 
repeatedly increased by Congress and now 
rise automatically with the consumer price 
index. The original “insurance contract” en- 
titled them only to a fixed amount in per- 
petuity. But in the last five years, the per- 
centage increase in Social Security benefits 
has substantially exceeded the rise in the 
cost of living, 
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The automatic cost-of-living increase will 
continue to apply to those who retire in the 
future, and—except for a handful of plans 

private 


Social Security has been particularly bene- 
ficial to retirees with lower wages while 
working and to those whose starting benefits 
were very low. Although the point is seldom 
trumpeted, Social Security has always had 
a “welfare” element. 

That is, the benefit formula is computed 
so that starting benefits are higher in rela- 
tion to wages of lower paid workers than to 
those of higher paid workers. 

For a worker who has always received a 
Salary at least as high as the wage base [now 
$14,100 a year], the starting retirement bene- 
fit will be about 34 per cent of his covered 
average wages (plus half again as much 
when his wife reaches 65). But for a worker 
whose wages are about at the poverty level 
of $5,000 a year, the starting benefit will be 
63 per cent of his wages—plus, again, an 
added 50 per cent for his wife. 

In addition, for those with very low start- 
ing benefits, Congress has from time to time 
raised the minimum benefit, which removes 
all relationship with past wages. But this 
remains quite small, at $93.30 a month for 
the retired worker with very low lifetime 
earnings. 

Partly because the tax rate has gradually 
increased, but even more because of the 
large and steady rise in the covered wage 
base, Social Security taxes have risen sub- 
stantially for better paid workers—to a max- 
imum of $824.85 this year compared with 
$174 10 years ago—with the employer pay- 
ing the same. But so have their prospective 
benefits risen. 

A man or woman retiring tomorrow who 
has always made at least as much as the 
wage base will have a starting benefit of 
$316.30 a month (plus half as much again 
when the spouse reaches 65). A man-and- 
wife income of $474.45 monthly, tax free, is 
significant indeed, especially since it will rise 
with the cost of living. 

In addition, the starting benefit for the 
better paid worker will rise regularly—al- 
though the exact amount cannot be calcu- 
lated now—because new retirees will have 
worked more years at the ever-higher wage 
base, tuus raising their average covered 
wages. 

If Social Security, then, on the whole, ap- 
pears a reasonable deal, what are its prob- 
lems? 

The chief one is financial, and must be 
divided into two parts—the short run and 
the long run. 

The short run problem, which does not 
present an emergency, starts as early as next 
year. Largely because of double-digit infla- 
tion, and the way prices—departing from 
the historical record—have outrun the rise 
in wages, Social Security benefits starting in 
1976 will exceed tax receipts by several bil- 
lion dollars. 

Given the $50-billion trust fund as a kind 
of cushion, this poses no early threat to 
benefits. But the trust fund cannot be run 
down indefinitely. 

Thus the Social Security Advisory Council, 
a group of prominent private citizens, es- 
tablished by law, will soon recommend a 
change in financing. This would remove 
slightly more than half of the cost of Med- 
icare—about $7-billion—from the Social Se- 
curity tax, and leave more of that tax to 
finance the basic Social Security System. 
Under this proposal, the tax rate could 
remain at the present 5.85 per cent paid 
by both employer and employee for a num- 
ber of years to come, and Social Security 
benfits would be safely covered by receipts, 
But the $7-billion to pay for Medicare would 
have to be found from general revenues at a 
time of severe budgetary stringencies and 
large deficits, 
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BIRTH RATE FACTOR 

The Ford Administration and Congress will 
be grappling with this problem later this 
year and may not resolve it until 1976, quite 
possibly in the context of an over-all? pro- 
gram of national health insurance. 

The long-term problem has quite a differ- 
ent cause—the new demography in the 
United States caused by the recent unex- 
pected fall in the birth rate. In the next 
century, there will be more aged persons for 
each person employed, and it will be a greater 
burden for the young to pay for the old, 

Present estimates are that, compared with 
30 beneficiaries of Social Security for every 
100 workers now, there will be 45 by the year 
2030. Whether this will mean much higher 
taxes on the workers, a fundamental change 
in the system or even a later retirement age, 
mo one can say now. But there is about a 
quarter century to debate the issue, and there 
is no reason to believe that the retirement 
benefits of any present member of the work- 
ing force are in jeopardy. 

The second main problem relates to the 
first. The Social Security tax, which was al- 
most painless for the first 25 or 30 years of 
the program, is now a real burden—a worth- 
while one, perhaps, perhaps, but still a bur- 
den, And it remains regressive in the sense 
that workers earning from almost nothing 
up to $14,100 pay a full 5.58 per cent of their 
wages while those earning more than that 
pay a decreasing percentage as earnings rise. 

The tax rate does not rise with income, as 
is true of the income tax. It has no special 
deductions for the very low wage earner as 
the income tax does. But then, the tax is in 
a sense an “insurance premium” and, in the 
opinion of many, should not be viewed as 
other taxes are. 

TAX REFORM POSSIBILITY 


The problem may well be handled in good 
part by making the income tax more pro- 
gressive, with major relief for those with 
lower incomes, This was proposed recently by 
President Ford and backed in principle by 
Democrats in Congress. It is the combined 
tax burden—the total deduction from every 
paycheck—that matters to the working per- 
son. Under this idea, the Social Security tax 
as such would remain as is, but the combined 
tax burden would be more progressive and 
substantially reduced m the lower ranges 
of the income scale. 

There remain some long-standing lesser 
criticisms of the system. It treats women dif- 
ferently from men in some respects. It con- 
tinues to impose a penalty on persons be- 
tween 65 and 72 who want to work because, if 
they earn enough, they lose some or all of 
their Social Security benefits. 

But public support for it appears strong 
on the whole, despite probably more criticism, 
or at least doubt, in the last few years than 
ever before. 


INTRODUCTION OF VISA WAIVER 
LEGISLATION 


HON. ANTONIO BORJA WON PAT 


Or GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, last 
September, I introduced H.R. 16775, a bill 
to waive visa requirements for aliens 
visiting Guam for more than 15 days. 
Shortly thereafter, Congressman PETER 
Roprno, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee kindly informed me that he 
had requested reports from the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice on H.R. 16675. 
To assure legislative continuity in this 
Congress, I have again introduced legis- 
lation identical to H.R. 16775. 
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The basic thrust of my bill would be 
to eliminate the present time-consuming 
restrictions required by immigration law 
and thus hopefully, make travel for for- 
eign visitors to Guam simpler and more 
attractive. 

The matter of waiving visa require- 
ments for temporary visitors to Guam is 
@ vital one for our island’s economy. 
Guam in recent years has experienced 
@ remarkable increase in the number of 
foreign visitors who come to our island. 
Many of these visitors are on their 
honeymoon; others are on Guam for 
short business trips. As they are presently 
structured, the ts which 
aliens need to fulfill just to obtain a tem- 
porary entry visa into Guam are not only 
cumbersome, but offensive to many for- 
eigners. So much so, that the Guam 
Chamber of Commerce and the Guam 
Travelers Bureau believe that foreign re- 
luctance to submit to the Department of 
State’s stringent regulations may inhibit 
many potential visitors from coming to 
Guam. 

It is my belief that temporary visitors 
to Guam need not be submitted to this 
kind of rigid paperwork since Guam is 
outside the U.S. Customs territory. We 
want to encourage visitors to Guam, not 
discourage them. Being a small island, 
there would be little difficulty in keeping 
aliens under surveillance, unlike larger 
areas in the States. 

Under the provisions of this legislation, 
nonimmigrant aliens who seek to enter 
Guam without meeting the present regu- 
lations would be limited to nationals of 
foreign countries designated by the Sec- 
retary of State on the basis of reciprocity 
or on his determination that such a des- 
ignation would prompt America’s inter- 
est in the Pacific. 

Other islands in the Pacific are com- 
peting with Guam for the Pacific tourist 
trade. Unless Congress can provide aliens 
who seek to visit Guam with some easing 
of the present entrance regulations there 
is every reason to believe that they will 
find it easier to take their business and 
money elsewhere. F, therefore, urge my 
colleagues in the Congress to support 
this measure which could provide a wel- 
come boost to Guam’s tourist industry. 

Thank you. 


A REMARKABLE YOUNG MAN'S 
VIEW OF CITIZENSHIP 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Rhode Island Veterans of Foreign 
Wars announced Scott Liard as winner 
of their Voice of Democracy Contest, I 
was not a bit surprised. I have known 
Scott for the greater part of his life and 
have come to expect nothing less than 
outstanding achievement in everything 
he undertakes. 

This young man ranks first academ- 
ically among the 294 seniors at Lincoln 


High School, where he is also secretary 
of the National Honor Society and vice 


president of the Student Council. He is 
president of the State Association of 
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Student Councils, an active participant 
in the Catholic Youth Organization, and 
in Explorer Scouts. 

Scott excells in athletics, is a member 
of the Lincoln Amateur Skating Associa- 
tion, plays in a hockey league and regu- 
larly takes part in the activities of the 
Cumberland-Lincoln Boys Club. 

He has received an impressive number 
of scholastic awards, including the Sen- 
ate Youth Award of the Heart Founda- 
tion, the Senator Pell History Award, 
and was named outstanding boy of his 
class by the Harvard Club of Rhode Is- 
land. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
Joun O. Pastore, has nominated Scott 
Liard to the U.S. Naval Academy, and I 
have the honor to have nominated him 
to the Air Force Academy. This young 
man has consistently demonstrated such 
a remarkable degree of responsible lead- 
ership that I am confident of his future 
accomplishment in whatever career he 
chooses to pursue. 

It is with great pride that I call to the 
attention of my colleagues Scott Liard’s 
winning essay, titled “My Responsibility 
as a Citizen”: 


VOICE OF Democracy CONTEST: “My 
RESPONSIBILITY AS A CITIZEN” 
(By Scott Liard) 

I believe that when I was born, I received 
a very special gift, but so quietly and subtly 
that to this day, I don’t fully appreciate just 
how encompassing that gift is. I was born a 
citizen of the United States of America, with 
all the rights, privileges and responsibilities 
this status carries. 

We read a lot about all the crises facing 
our country today; the food crisis, the energy 
crisis, the economic crisis, the morality 
crisis, and the world crisis. To listen to a 
TV news commentator would make you 
think that the U.S. is on the verge of col- 
lapse and that those who speak out in praise 
of America have closed their eyes to reality 
and are merly reciting patriotic rhetoric. But 
turn off that TV set and take a hard look 
around you, not at the America someone else 
tells you about at the America you can see 
for yourself. Take a drive in your family car, 
or if you're like most American families—2 
cars, You won't need special government per- 
mission to travel around the country. You 
won't see masses of destitute starving people. 
At night, you won't have to sleep in fear 
of an enemy attack or an attempt to over- 
throw the government. I admit that this 
country has its share of problems, but under- 
neath it all America is as solid as a rock and 
I believe the vast majority of Americans 
share my confidence that the U.S. will en- 
dure as the best country to live in in the 
world. 

I believe the strength of America lies in 
her citizens, a vast reservoir of different cul- 
tures and faiths now bonded together by a 
common heritage. We are all citizens of the 
U.S.A., and as citizens we do have & respon- 
sibility to our country. I don’t mean to say 
that we should all rush out and form massive 
rallies, or all run for public office, or all join 
the armed forces. I believe my responsibility 
as an American citizen is to take pride in my 
work and keep an interest in my government, 

If we all take pride in our jobs and work 
hard at whatever we're best at, the quality of 
American goods and services can be the high- 
est in the world. The best way we can work 
to improve our country and solve our prob- 
lems is not to sit back, complain and become 
discouraged, but it is to take a little time to 
do our own job right. America’s strength lies 
in the collective effort of her citizens, there- 
fore it is each citizen's responsibility to make 
the chain strong by taking care of his or her 
own link, 
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As an American citizen it is also my respon- 
sibility to keep an interest in my government 
because public apathy leads to corruption 
and an over-representation of special interest 
groups. Each American is directly involved 
in government through his or her power to 
vote carefully for people he believes to be 
honest, dedicated, and qualified and then to 
place his confidence in the government he 
has elected. Public officials can suggest poli- 
cies, but the key to their effectiveness is the 
active support of the average American citi- 
zen. By this I mean that if government offi- 
cials tell me that lowering thermostats, driv- 
ing under 55 m.p.h. and conserving energy 
wherever I can will help solve the energy 
crisis, then it is my responsibility to do my 
share in making this policy effective. But 
don't misunderstand me. If you seriously dis- 
agree with official policies, it is your respon- 
sibility to offer constructive alternatives or 
improvements. 

I am proud to say I'm an American citizen 
because I do believe that the United States 
is strong and I know that there are many 
opportunities for me to live a happy and 
comfortable life in this country. I believe 
that we all have the responsibility as Ameri- 
can citizens to take pride in our work and 
an interest in our government. Let us work 
collectively by doing our individual Jobs well 
to keep America the best place to live and 
work in the world, 


UKRAINIANS MARK 57TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 22, we commemorated the 57th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of a free 
and independent Ukrainian National 
Republic. In my own district, this anni- 
versary is reverently observed as & re- 
sult of the tireless efforts of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America. 

In this regard, I would like to pay spe- 
cial tribute to Mr. Konrad Husak, presi- 
dent and Mr. Orest Szczudluk, vice presi- 
dent of the committee. 

Mr. Szczudluk has presented me with 
copies of the resolutions marking Jan- 
uary 22 in Boston and Massachusetts and 
I would like to place them in the RECORD 
at this point: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS—A 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, January 22, 1975, marks the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of free Ukrainian National Republic as 
the sovereign state of the Ukrainian people, 
and 

Whereas, Ukrainian Americans of Massa- 
chusetts desire to manifest their support for 
the Ukrainian people to regain their free- 
dom and national freedom, and 

Whereas, Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in Massachusetts wish to come to the de- 
fense of Ukrainian intellectuals who are 
persecuted for having spoken out against 
oppressive policies, and 


Whereas, This anniversary serves to drama- 
tize the legitimate right and aspiration of 


all captive nations for freedom and inde- 
pendence; 

Now, therefore, I, Michael S. Dukakis, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, do hereby proclaim as “Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day,” January 22, 1975, and urge 
all citizens of the Commonwealth to take ap- 
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propriate cognizance of the event and to 
participate fittingly in its observance. 

Given at the Executive Chamber in Bos- 
ton, this thirteenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America, the one 
hundred and ninety-ninth. 

By His Excellency the Governor, 

MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS. 
JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Crry or BOSTON—DECLARATION 

Whereas: the Ukrainian people will mark 
the 57th anniversary of the independence of 
the Ukrainian National Republic on January 
22, 1975; and 

Whereas: the 57th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence dramatizes the legitimate right 
of the Ukrainian people for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas: the 57th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence is a fitting opportunity to 
direct public attention te the continuous 
violations of national and personal freedom 
in a Ukraine by the government in Moscow; 
an 

Whereas: Americans of Ukrainian descent 
urge the Government to support the release 
of all Ukrainian dissidents from Soviet 
imprisonment: 

Now, therefore, I, Kevin H. White, Mayor 
of the City of Boston, do hereby proclaim 
Wednesday, January 22, 1975, “Ukrainian 
Independence Day” in the City of Boston 
and direct that the Ukrainian National Flag 
be raised at City Hall Plaza to symbolize 
Ukrainian freedom. 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Mayor. 


Crry or Boston—In Crry COUNCIL 

Whereas, the Ukrainian Independence Day 
in Boston will be celebrated on January 22, 
1975, commemorating the 57th Anniversary 
of the proclamation of the free Ukrainian 
National Republic; and 

Whereas, despite the many conflicts for 
world freedom, the Ukrainian people con- 
tinue to struggle to gain freedom and na- 
tional statehood for their beautiful land in 
the economically abundant region of the 
Ukraine which is still under Communist 
control; and 

Whereas, thousands of Ukrainian patriots 
languish in Russian Communist prisons as a 
result of their fight for the restoration of na- 
tional and human rights in the Ukraine; and 

Whereas, Valentyn Moroz, who has become 
a symbol of Ukraine’s current struggle for 
national rights and liberties by enduring 145 
days of a hunger strike at the Viadimir 
Prison outside Moscow, continues to be im- 
prisoned for his freedom fight for the 
Ukraine; and 

Whereas, the world council known as the 
United Nations is continually ignoring the 
plight of those enslaved people of eastern 
Europe who were promised freedom and self- 
government but whose rights have been ig- 
nored; and 

Whereas, the City Council of the City of 
Boston is concerned for the relatives and 
friends of its many American citizens of 
Ukrainian ancestry residing here in Boston; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Boston City Council 
appeals to our national leaders to press the 
Soviet government to free the Ukrainian 
patriots, such as Valentyn Moroz, L. Plyu- 
shch, L. Lukianenko, E. Sverstiuk and V. 
Chornovil from imprisonment in the Soviet 
jails and to exert through the United Na- 
tions all the effort possible to bring about 
freedom for these enslaved people of the 
Ukraine. 

In City Council January 20, 1975. Adopted. 

Attest: 


City Clerk. 
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THE FREDERICK CHAMBER AND 
THE ECONOMY 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Chamber of Commerce of Frederick 
County, Md., issued its program to fight 
inflation. It seems to me that this is a 
well thought out program with possible 
application in other areas. 

I know that all Americans are con- 
cerned over the impact of unemploy- 
ment. It is important to realize that indi- 
vidual organizations are working to pro- 
vide guidance and coordinated programs 
to remedy the situation or to reduce its 
impact. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an article from the Frederick 
News outlining the new chamber of com- 


merce program: 
[Prom the Frederick (Md.) News, Jan. 23, 
1975] 
“OPERATION MAX-~EM” To REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Chamber of Commerce of Frederick 
County and the Frederick County Com- 
munity Services Agency today announced a 
new, volunteer effort to reduce the effects 
of unemployment in Frederick County. 

Dubbed “Operation MAX-EM,” the volun- 
teer effort will be a cooperative venture by 
employers and employes alike to preserve as 
many jobs as possible in Frederick County 
business and industry. 

on MAX-EM, short for MAXimum 
EMployment, is simply a “share the work 
load” approach to employment. If a business 
is faced with reducing its work force because 
there isn’t enough work to keep the whole 
staf busy, Operation MAX-EM would en- 
courage the employes to voluntarily reduce 
their work week by a few hours each in order 
to keep the whole work force on the job, 
a press conference was told at Winchester 
Hall. 
In announcing this new effort, Chamber 
President William L. Haugh called upon in- 
dustry and labor to join together to keep 
as many people working as possible. “We 
believe,” said Haugh, “that a cooperative 
effort by employers and employees alike will 
produce significant results in reducing the 
spiralling unemployment rate in Frederick 
County. If we all pull together, perhaps we 
can keep more people working.” 

According to Haugh, over 4,000 people are 
currently unemployed in Frederick County 
-+- and more people are being laid off almost 
every day. With the Frederick County work 
force estimated at just over 40,000 people, 
Frederick County is rapidly approaching a 
10 per cent unemployment rate. Operation 
MAX-EM is designed to slow the increase in 
unemployment, and perhaps even reverse that 
trend. 

“If a group of 40 employees are willing to 
reduce their work week . .. and their pay 
- » - from 40 to 39 hours a week,” said Haugh, 
“they can save one job. Reducing two hours 
per week will save two jobs. Americans have 
always rallied to help whenever major prob- 
lems appear. We believe that Americans, 
working together, can lick the unemployment 
problem and make a real contribution teward 
helping the state of the economy.” 

The idea for Operation MAX-EM is not 
new. Employes of the Washington Star News- 
paper recently voted to reduce their work 
week and their pay to keep the full force on 
the job. The International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union has adopted a similar posture 
for the past 40 years, and workers in the na- 
tion's steel industry did much the same thing 
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during the depression of the thirties. How- 
ever, the effort in Frederick County marks 
the first time a concerted, cooperative effort 
has been mounted by the business commu- 
nity as a whole. 

“Obviously, Operation MAX-EM wilt not 
work for all companies,” Chamber officials 
said. “The logistical requirements of shift 
work, and the nature of the jobs involved at 
a particular company, may make the program 
impractical at some businesses. To be truly 
effective, without working an undue hard- 
ship on any individual, requires implementa- 
tion in those companies where the work force 
is large enough to spread the work among 
more people.” 

The concept of Operation MAX-EM will 
involve “sacrifices by employers and em- 
ployees alike. Employes will sacrifice an hour 
or two pay each week. Employers will kick in 
the money necessary to administer the ex- 
penses of maintaining more employes. Fringe 
benefit packages will, of course, be main- 
tained as a fixed dollar per employe figure, 
regardless of the individual hours worked 
by an employe,” it was explained. 

In the weeks ahead, the Chamber of Com- 
merce will mount a concerted effort to ex- 
plain fully the program as it can be applied 
in various businesses and industries, Haugh 
said. 

“We must emphasize that Operation MAX- 
EM is purely a volunteer program,” said 
Haugh. “The Chamber of Commerce or Com- 
munity Services Agency cannot and will not 
try to dictate to any business or any group 
of employes how many hours they can or 
should work. But we would hope that indi- 
vidual companies and groups of employes 
will embrace the concept of ‘Everybody share 
the load.’ 

“We think it is much better for an em- 
ploye to be assured of keeping his job, even 
if he must work a few less hours, than to 
face the very real possibility of losing his 
job all together. 

“Everybody has been crying for an answer 
to the rising unemployment rate. So far, no- 
body has done anything significant to cor- 
rect the problem. We in the Chamber feel 
that Operation MAX-EM is a positive step 
that can have an impact if employers and 
employes alike join forces to work together 
to lick the problem. 

“Operation MAX-EM is obviously not the 
total answer, but it is a positive step in the 
right direction. With the unemployment fig- 
ures we are faced with, any improvement in 
the situation is most desirable,” concluded 
Haugh. 


REJECT SUPPLEMENTAL INDO- 
CHINA AID 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent editorial in the Washington Post 
on the subject of the President’s supple- 
mental request for Vietnam represents 
an interesting change of position for that 
publication. In earlier comment Congress 
was importuned to grant the entire $300 
million; now it appears that half a loaf 
would be sufficient. Unfortunately, the 
logic presented does not support either 
conclusion. While the editorial suggests 
that “it would be quite right . . . for Con- 
gress to make a more active effort to 
promote a political settlement,” it goes 
on to state that “though warned not to 
expect more than $700 million in military 
aid this year, the administration sup- 
plied Mr. Thieu at a rate which let him 
ignore the warning.” Thus, the Post asks 
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us simultaneously to make stronger 
efforts to promote a settlement while 
negating just such an effort before it has 
even had a chance to be effective. 

If the administration is making any 
attempt at all to promote a coalition gov- 
ernment, they are at least as invisible to 
me as they are to the Post. We made the 
finding last year that both sides were in 
violation of the Paris accords, and it 
seems to me the height of intellectual 
dishonesty for the President to request 
$300 million for another 5 months’ fight- 
ing on grounds that “The Republic of 
Vietnam has repeatedly” offered elections 
while conveniently ignoring the fact that 
this same government has repeatedly re- 
buffed attempts to form the National 
Council for Reconciliation and Concord 
provided in that agreement. 

The failure of the administration to 
press for compliance on this point indi- 
cates that the administration has chosen 
to abandon all hope of a settlement under 
the Paris peace agreement, thus con- 
signing that document to the status of a 
huckster’s ploy whose sole use is to wring 
more money from Congress. I reject this 
denigration of the Paris accords; if they 
are defective and fail, so be it, but let us 
at least abide by the complete agreement 
rather than give up when we are halfway 
there. 

It is long since time we left the Viet- 
namese to settle their internal problems 
among themselves, without artificial] 
props to one side or the other provided 
by American taxpayers. The supple- 
mental request is such a prop, and should 
be defeated. 


NEWS STORIES DEMONSTRATE 
NEED FOR GUN CONTROL AT 
EVERY LEVEL 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, few 
issues are as important as handgun 
control in our major cities. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the preliminary police 
analysis of last year’s record number of 
homicides indicates that 158 of the 295 
victims were killed with handguns. An- 
other 16 were killed by shotguns or rifles. 

In Detroit, we can amply see demon- 
strated by the attached newspaper arti- 
cle from the Washington Post that hom- 
icides and the use of handguns are 
closely related to the economic health 
of our Nation and the ready availability 
of these weapons of death and destruc- 
tion. 

The more human aspects of the trag- 
edies wrought by these weapons is 
brought home by the article written by 
Smith Hempstone of the tragic end of 
two Washingtonians who were attending 
to their own affairs and doing nothing 
that should be the start of the end of 
their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I call these articles to the 
attention of my colleagues. I hope that 
they will read them and gain the same 
understanding that I have on this issue 
of the need for handgun control: 
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Two Lives, Two DEATHS 


(By Smith Hempstone) 

Aside from their shared humanity and rep- 
utations for being decent, hard-working 
Washingtonians, Lorenzo Wooden and South 
Trimble Jr. had little in common. 

Wooden's turf was the inner city. A 21- 
year-old high school dropout whose great 
love was football. An unmarried black. Three 
sisters and five brothers. Lived at home with 
his parents. Had made his first down pay- 
ment on a color television set. Held a blue- 
collar job at this newspaper. Was saving his 
money so that he could buy furniture and 
get an apartment of his own. 

Trimble was a member of Washington's 
white establishment. Son of a Kentucky con- 
gressman. A 78-year-old tax attorney. Former 
head of the Senate Commerce Committee's 
Staff. Belonged to the right clubs. Three sons, 
two daughters, 15 grandchildren. 

What united Wooden and Trimble where 
the circumstances of their deaths: At 2:30 
pm. on New Year's Eve, while watching a 
payday card game, Wooden was shot to death 
by robbers who entered the ground floor of 
the Star-News building and made off with 
the pot; Trimble, who had just returned 
from church, was slain by a gunman seven 
hours later in the garage of his Northwest 
Washington apartment. 

Wooden became Washington's 294th 
homicide victim of 1974—setting a new and 
grisly record—and Trimble the city’s 295th 
casualty. One life was snuffed out at its 
beginning, one near its end. And one won- 
ders just how long the American people are 
going to put up with this barbarism, this 
tolerance of a situation in which law-abiding 
men and women of all races, sorts and con- 
ditions can be gunned down with virtual 
impunity at their places of work, in their 
homes, on the public streets. 

Although Washington has a bad reputa- 
tion for crime, the problem is a national one. 
In nearby Baltimore, with about 200,000 

. more people than Washington, there were 
330 killings in 1972, the record year. The 
1974 record for Detroit was an incredible 800 
dead. 

On a statistical basis, one is infinitely safer 
walking down a darkened street between the 
Catholic and Protestant sectors of strife-torn 
Belfast than in any of America’s 10 largest 
cities: Between them, the bomb-throwing 
Irish Republican Army and the British Army 
managed to kill “only” 476 people in Ulster’s 
record bloody year of 1972. 

Although the level of violence is rising in 
the white suburbs, the core of the murder 
problem—and of other crimes of violence— 
remains the inner cities. This means that, 
just as most of the perpetrators of these vile 
acts are blacks, so too are most of their vic- 
tims, like Lorenco Wooden. 

We know also what the murderers’ favorite 
weapon is: Of Washington's 295 homicides 
last year, 161 people were slain by pistols, 
which are cheap, readily available and easy 
to conceal (there are an estimated 30 mil- 
lion. handguns in the U.S. and about 600,000 
new ones go on the market every year). 

The solution to urban violence will not 
be complete, easy or cheap. But there are a 
number of things that could be done to re- 
duce the mayhem in “acceptable” levels. 

There ought to be a total federal ban on 
the importation, domestic manufacture or 
sale of handguns for any purpose other than 
military or police. Those who own pistols 
should be compelled to register them, with 
fines to be imposed upon the owner if they 
are lost or stolen (shotguns and rifies, which 
have legitimate sporting uses and are seldom 
used in crimes of violence, ought to be ex- 
cluded from registration). 

The existing laws against carrying a con- 
cealed deadly weapon and the use of such 
a weapon in the commission of a crime 
should be enforced and strengthened, with 
incremental sentences for repeaters. Finally, 
the states ought to rewrite their laws to 
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remove from the death penalty the “capri- 
cious” element that the Supreme Court has 
found unconstitutional, 

They say that capital punishment is 
nothing but legalized murder, that it de- 
bases society and does not act as a deterrent. 
In an ethical sense, one understands the 
philosophical objection to the death penalty. 

But Lorenzo Wooden and South Trimble, 
both decent men, had had a right to live. 
Those of delicate sensibilities may forgive 
me if I feel that society would not suffer 
unduly if those who on New Year’s Eve 
denied them that right shared their fate. 


159 or 295 Victims SLAIN BY HANDGUNS 

A preliminary police analysis of last year’s 
record number of homicides in Washington 
says that 158 of the 295 victims were killed 
with handguns. In another 16 cases the 
weapons used were shotguns or rifles. 

District homicides for 1974 also include 12 
cases in which people were killed by police 
using service revolvers. 

The worst year for homicides in the city’s 
history has been previously attributed to the 
easy availability of hand guns by homicide 
chief Capt. Robert M. Boyd. 

Fifty-four cases are still under investiga- 
tion, and warrants have been issued for the 
arrest of suspects in six of these. 

Three cases were listed by the police as 
‘solved by other means,’ in which the police 
were certain of the perpetrator’s identity but 
were unable to obtain an indictment for 
varying reasons. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 12, 1973] 


DETROTT'S HOMICIDE SPIRAL LINKED TO 
Economic DISTRESS 


(By Norman Sinclair) 


DETROIT, Jan, 11.—From Jefferson Avenue 
in downtown Detroit, only 1,000 yards of 


‘murky water separate the Motor City from 


Windsor, Ontario, its Canadian neighbor to 
the north. 

But the 1,000 yards of the Detroit River 
might as well be 1,000 miles. While Windsor 
is noted for its fine restaurants and clean 
streets, Detroit grimaces at its growing 
reputation as the murder capital of the 
world. 

Last year, there were 801 homicides in 
Detroit, up from 751 in 1973. Across the river 
in Windsor, the police department of that 
city of 211,697 people recorded 6 murders. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that De- 
troit had over 6,000 near misses—serious 
assault victims who, had it not been for the 
Detroit General Hospital emergency staff, 
would have been part of the homicide 
statistics. 

James D. Bannon, a police commander who 
is finishing his study for a doctorate degree 
in sociology, believes that the poor economic 
situation in Detroit—with unemployment 
now over 9 per cent—will combine with fac- 
tors that were consistent in last year’s 
homicides to keep the deadly spiral rising. 

In a majority of the homicides last year, 
the killers and victims were practically inter- 
changeable, Bannon points out. 

Their backgrounds were the same—black 
men between the ages of 19 and 30, unem- 
ployed, poorly educated and hooked on drugs 
or liquor. 

“These ingredients, regardless of race, will 
give the same results,” he said. “It just hap- 
pens that in Detroit these predominant fac- 
tors affect the black community.” 

Bannon’s conclusions are based on an 18- 
month study of homicides that he and Dr. 
Marie Wilt, a Wayne State University re- 
searcher, have been conducting through a 
police foundation grant. 

Of the 801 victims last year, 642 were 
black, 153 were white and six were of Mexi- 
can-American heritage. In these cases, 694 
of those accused of murder were black and 
106 were white. 

There were 371 killings in homes, and 175 
on ‘the streets. In the 801 homicides, hand- 
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guns were used in 440 cases, shotguns in 110, 
rifles in 72 and knives in 133. 

The predominant number of handgun kill- 
ings is not surprising in Detroit since police 
estimate there are between 500,000 to one 
million illegal handguns in the city. 

On New Year's Eve, the department 
ordered its helicopters grounded at 10 p.m. 
for fear that overenthusiastic celebrants fir- 
ing their guns in the air might bring one of 
the machines down, The previous New Year's 
Eve, gunfire had narrowly missed a heli- 
copter. 

In 1967, Wayne County Prosecutor William 
Cahalan, coined the name “Saturday Night 
Special” for the cheap handguns used in 
many of the killings. 

He said the name was derived from the 
habit of Detroiters who used to go to Toledo, 
Ohio, on the weekends and buy a gun on 
Saturday night. 

Detroit's love affair with the handgun is 
shown time and again in some of the hard to 
believe cases that are now routine police 
blotter news in the city’s newspapers. 

Last year, a man paid his way into a movie 
theater, bought a 35-cent box of popcorn, 
then objected when the concession operator 
handed him salt in a ketchup bottle. 

The man protested that the salt was un- 
sanitary and during the ensuing argument, a 
security guard fatally shot the movie patron 
in the head. 

In another incident, a man came home 
drunk one night, attempted to sit at the din- 
ing table, missed the chair and fell on the 
floor, 

His wife laughed at him and he told her to 
shut up. When she continued to laugh the 
man pulled his gun and killed her. 

In yet another incident, a man was killed 
in an argument over his smelly feet. 

He was visiting friends and took off his 
shoes. Another man teased him about the 
smell of his feet and in the altercation that 
followed the man with the foot odor was shot 
and killed. i 

Bannon and Wilt say that such killings 
are merely the end result of conflict-moti- 
vated pressures brought to bear on young, 
under-educated, unemployed blacks. 

Nearly half of those involved in killings 
in Detroit—the victims and the perpetra- 
tors—had criminal records, police statistics 
show. 

Prosecutor Cahalan, the chief law enforce- 
ment officer in the Detroit area, acknowl- 
edges that the years of automobile produc- 
tion-line boredom have created a syndrome 
that triggers conflict-motivated homicides. 
But he believes the relationship between 
murder and handguns in Detroit has a 
strong bearing on the problem, 

“If you didn’t have as many handguns you 
wouldn't have as many murders. It is as sim- 
ple as that,” he said. 

“Through November of last year, the No. 1 
offense for which warrants were issued from 
this office was for carrying concealed weap- 
ons,” he said. 

“We issued 
weapon cases.” 

Only 16 of every 100 such cases resulted in 
convictions. 

“Law enforcement hasn't failed. It just 
hasn't been tried,” he said. 

Cahalan believes that the certainty of pun- 
ishment, not the severity, would be a deter- 
rent to crime. 

“In the state of Michigan, 86 per cent of 
the persons convicted of criminal conduct do 
not go to jail,” he said. 

Last December, Cahalan asked the Detroit 
Recorder's Court judges to impose manda- 
tory five-day jail terms for anyone caught 
with a gun, but the judges threw out his 
request. He is currently sponsoring a bill in 
the Michigan legislature that would provide 
a five-year prison term for anyone caught 
carrying a gun while committing a crime. 

Recorder's Judge Robert J. Colombo said 
that mandatory jail terms for gun offenses is 
not the cure for homicide in Detroit. 


warrants in 2,023 concealed 
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“There is no doubt about it that nearly 
every one in this town is carrying a gun, 
but the ones that Cahalan brings into my 
courtroom are by and large respectable cit- 
izens carrying guns for fear of their lives,” 
he said. 

He said he does not view the Detroit 
homicide total as startling, considering that 
for the past 33 years there have been only 
short periods of peace between wars. 

“We have taught most of the adult males 
over that period how to kill people. Most 
of the persons that are charged with murder 
in recorder's court have military back- 
grounds,” he said. 

Cahalan’s plea for handgun legislation 
seems almost doomed in a city in which 
the mayor, Coleman Young, is known to have 
carried a gun for years. 

A couple of years ago, a defense attorney 
went beserk in a recorder’s courtroom, 
whipped out a pistol and fired wildly. 

The presiding judge, James Del Rio, a 
flamboyant former Michigan state repre- 
sentative who openly boasted about carrying 
a pistol under his judicial robes, dived un- 
der the bench. 

When the shooting ended, the attorney 
was dead, killed by court officers’ gunfire. 

The gun problem in Detroit has also di- 
vided the mayor and his appointed police 
chief, Philip G. Tannian. 

Last year, when Tannian tried to organ- 
ize a statewide campaign to get a gun con- 
tro] proposal on the November ballot, Young 
put the brakes on him. 

The mayor said he could not support tak- 
ing guns away from the black community 
until the police and the community arrive 
at a state of mutual confidence and respect. 
Gun control efforts tried in 1968 meant po- 
lice going into the homes of black people, 
the mayor said. 

A curious phenomenon police noticed in 
Detroit last year is that whenever the news- 
papers carried a story about gun controls, 
the following day the police department’s 
gun registration office would receive more 
than the usual number of gun permit ap- 
plications. 

One encouraging fact so far this year is 
that in the first 10 days of the year, the 
number of homicides had dropped 50 per 
cent from 24 last year in the same period 
to 12 this year. 

Last year Detroit, with a population of 
14 million, had 801 murders while Eng- 
land and Wales, Australia, and Sweden with 
a combined population of 75.8 million had 
approximately 750 murders. 

Closer to home, Chicago, with a popula- 
tion of 3.3 million had 970 homicides. New 
York City, through the end of October, re- 
corded 1,268 homicides among its 7.7 mil- 
lion residents. In Philadelphia with 1.9 mil- 
lion residents, there were 490 homicides, Bal- 
timore with 893,222 persons had 293 homi- 
cides, Dallas recorded 196 among its 836,121 
citizens, Washington had 295 among its 756,- 
510 residents and Atlanta, Ga., had 248 
murders among its 487,553. On a per capita 
basis, Detroit led them all. 


THE DAIRY IMPORT SANITATION 
ACT OF 1975 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing legislation to protect 
American consumers.from contaminated 
furcign dairy products. I am pleased to 
announce that 66 Members have joined 
me in sponsoring this measure, which 
would require that foreign dairy ro- 
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ducers and manufacturers meet health 
and sanitation standards as rigid as those 
which farmers and manufacturers must 
meet in the United States. 

When I introduced this bill under a 
different title in the last Congress, it was 
cosponsored by more than 60 Members 
of the House, from both urban and rural 
areas. The bill (H.R. 9419 in the 93d 
Congress) was approved by the Dairy and 
Poultry Subcommittee late last year but 
was never acted on by the full House 
Agriculture Committee. 

Under the Dairy Import Sanitation Act 
of 1975 (H.R. 1342), imported dairy prod- 
ucts would be required to meet the same 
standards of purity and wholesomeness 
now met by American dairymen. The en- 
forcement mechanism established would 
be similar to that used in our foreign 
meat inspection program, in that each 
country exporting dairy products to the 
United States will be expected to set up 
its own system for farm and plant inspec- 
tions, and these systems in turn will be 
monitored by U.S. inspectors to insure 
compliance with U.S. regulations. 

The bill is intended to protect Ameri- 
can consumers from contaminated for- 
eign dairy products and make foreign 
producers share the burden of American 
dairy farmers and manufacturers who 
must comply with tough domestic sanita- 
tion standards. This is the situation: 

Last year we imported six times more 
dairy products than we exported—import 
volume jumped 19 percent from fiscal 
1973 to fiscal 1974—and random inspec- 
tions by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to determine the quality of imported 
dairy products dropped significantly— 
from 13.2 percent of all imports in 1973 
to only 5.8 percent in 1974. We know that 
thousands of pounds of imported dairy 
products are not allowed into the country 
each year because they have been found 
to be contaminated, but because such a 
small portion of all dairy imports is in- 
spected we have no way of knowing how 
many thousands of pounds of contam- 
inated dairy products from abroad may 
be finding their way onto consumer 
shelves. 

Some dairy economists have indicated 
that consumer pressure for low food 
prices and pressure from the administra- 
tion for free agricultural tradé are likely 
to lead to future increases in dairy im- 
ports. If that is to be the case, I think 
one of the most important actions we 
can take now is to make sure that other 
dairy producers comply with sanitation 
standards comparable to ours. 

Here is the list of cosponsors: 

Alvin Baldus (Wis.) 

Robert J. Cornell ( Wis.) 

Bella Abzug (N.Y.) 

Les Aspin ( Wis.) 

Herman Badillo (N.Y.) 

Max Baucus (Mont.) 

David Bowen ( Miss.) 

Berkley Bedell (Iowa) 

William Brodhead (Mich.) 

George Brown (Calif.) 

Bob Carr (Mich.) 

Tim Lee Carter (Ky.) 

Thad Cochran ( Miss.) 

Silvio Conte ( Mass.) 

Dan Daniel (Va.) 

Mendel Davis (S.C.) 

Robert Duncan (Oreg.) 

Marvin Esch ( Mich.) 

Hamilton Fish (N.Y.) 

Daniel Flood (Pa.) 


Joseph Gaydos (Pa.) 
Benjamin Gilman (N.Y.) 
Bill Goodling (Pa.) 

James Hanley (N.Y.) 
Michael Harrington (Mass.) 
James Hastings (N.Y.) 
Elizabeth Holtzman (N.Y.) 
William J. Hughes (N.J.) 
Richard Ichord (Mo.) 
William Ketchum (Calif.) 
Thomas Kindness (Ohio) 
John Krebs (Calif.) 

Jerry Litton (Mo.) 

Mike McCormack ( Wash.) 
Robert McEwen (N.Y.) 
Gunn McKay (Utah) 
Ralph Metcalfe (Ill) 
Donald J. Mitchell (N.Y.) 
Parren Mitchell (Md.) 
Robert H. Mollohan (W. Va.) 
Carlos Moorhead (Calif.) 
John Murtha (Pa.) 

James Oberstar (Minn.) 
Carl Perkins (Ky.) 

Albert Quie (Minn.) 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (Mich.) 
Robert Roe (N.J.) 

Edward Roybal (Calif.) 
Richard Schulze (Pa.) 
John Seiberling (Ohio) 
Paul Simon (11.) 

B. F. Sisk (Calif.) 

Neal Smith (Iowa) 

Gladys Spellman (Md.) 
Fortney H, (Pete) Stark (Calif.) 
Tom Steed (Okla.) 

William Steiger ( Wis.) 
Louis Stokes (Ohio) 

Burt Talcott (Calif.) 

Bob Traxler (Mich.) 

Morris K. Udall ( Ariz.) 
Joseph P, Vigorito (Pa.) 
Charles Wilson (Texas) 
Timothy Wirth (Colo.) 
Antonio B. Won Pat (Guam) 
Larry Winn, Jr. (Kans.) 


NO MORE FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR 
ALCOHOL ADVERTISING 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, alco- 
hol dependence has been recently cited 
by the National Commission on Mari- 
huana and Drug Abuse as the most seri- 
ous drug problem in our country today. 
In view of this finding, I feel that it is 
time for the Congress to take some posi- 
tive action to stop the spread of this 
illness. 

Congress needs to immediately reverse 
its policy of giving Federal subsidies to 
encourage this serious drug problem. Our 
current tax system allows for business 
tax deductions for the advertising of 
liquor. I have today introduced legisla- 
tion to prohibit these tax deductions. It 
certainly seems ridiculous to me that we 
should allow a sizeable tax incentive to 
an industry which spends $247 million 
annually in portraying alcohol as the 
stepping stone to the “good life.” In a 
nation where the estimated yearly eco- 
nomic cost is nearly $25 billion, we need 
bead people as a part of this “good 

e.” 

Here are some staggering facts sur- 
rounding alcohol misuse: 

First. Public intoxication accounts for 
one-third of all arrests each year. 

Second. One-half of all homicides and 
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one-third of all suicides are related to 
the use of alcohol. 

Third. Alcohol plays an important part 
in one-half of all the highway fatalities 
each year. 

Fourth. As many as 10 million Amer- 
icans had problems in connection with 
alcohol last year. 

In view of these statistics, I fail to see 
how anyone could see the rationale be- 
hind a tax incentive to encourage the 
use of liquor. 

Congress has recognized some of the 
importance of these facts, and in past 
years almost $75 million has been spent 
annually by the Federal Government to 
combat alcoholism. Unfortunately, most 
of these programs are directed at those 
who are already affected, We need to stop 
indoctrinating—as any good P.R. man 
will tell you we are doing—our citizens 
into feeling left out of society if they 
do not indulge inthe use of alcohol. 

Our taxpayers should stop being forced 
to pay at both ends on this particular 
matter. This legislation would stop the 
payment at the correct end by cutting 
out these tax deductions for alcohol ad- 
vertising. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN URUGUAY 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
report from the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists indicates that repression 
in Uruguay has increased seriously in 
recent months. An earlier report of the 
I.C.J. June 1974—indicated that the sit- 
uation was already grave. 

The report, which follows, contains 
serious charges concerning the treat- 
ment of political suspects, the right to 
free elections, academic freedom and 
freedom of the press: 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS, 
Interjurists, Geneva. 
SUPPLEMENT TO REPORT ON URUGUAY OF JUNE 
17, 1974 


I. TREATMENT OF POLITICAL SUSPECTS 


The assassination on 19 December, 1974, 
of Colonel Raman Trabal, the military at- 
tache at the Uruguayan embassy in Paris, 
has been the occasion for a renewed wave of 
arrests and a worsening of the conditions 
of detention of political suspects. 

This assassination calis, of course, for the 
strongest condemnation, as does its sequel. 

The day after the assassination, the 
bodies of 5 persons, 2 men and 3 women, were 
found riddled with bullets at a cross-roads 
on the outskirts of the Uruguayan capital, 
Montevideo. It is now known that the vic- 
tims, former political prisoners who had been 
conditionally released, had been living in 
Argentina, at Sarratea Street, Buenos Aires, 
until November 8, 1974. They were then 
seized and taken off by an armed group claim- 
ing te belong to the police. Habeas corpus 
proceedings had been started in the Argen- 
tine courts by their relations, without avail. 
There was no news of them until their bodies 
were found in Montevideo. The 3-year old 
child of one of the couples, who was also kid- 
napped, has not been seen again. It is per- 
haps significant that, in comparison with 
the state funeral given to Colonel Trabal, no 
disa) of this assassination has been 
expressed by the Uruguayan suthorities and, 
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as a result of the censorship, the press has 
merely published without comment the ofl- 
cial communique on the finding of the bodies, 

Colonel Trabal’s assassination was also the 
occasion for the following measures being 
taken against political prisoners and sus- 
pects: — 

(4) hundreds of former political prisoners, 
who had had been conditionally released fol- 
lowing the examination of their cases by 
military judges, were promptly re-arrested 
and held In solitary confinement; 

(il) many new arrests have been carried 
out, in the same illegal manner as was de- 
scribed in the ICJ report of June 1974 
(anonymous arrests without written author- 
ity, detention in military barracks in soli- 
tary confinement for prolonged periods be- 
fore bringing the detainee before a court); 

(iii) defense lawyers are being hampered 
in the conduct of the defence; professional 
secrecy is violated; their interviews with 
their clients have been conducted under sur- 
veillance and at times recorded; some de- 
tainees have had their visits from their law- 
yers suspended; 

(iv) visits to detainees by their families 
have been suspended at all places of deten- 
tion; 

(v) in all detention centres the detainees 
have had their few privileges suspended, in- 
cluding all recreation and leisure activities 
and all correspondence. Letters and photo- 
graphs in the possession of detainees which 
had previously passed the censors have been 
confiscated; 

(vi) there are reports that corporal pun- 
ishment has been inflicted on detainees in 
military barracks. 

If. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND THE ROLE 

OF THE ARMY 

Under Article 77(9) of the Constitution 
(which the Government continues to affirm, 
although they have overridden many of its 
provisions), the next presidential election is 
due in November, 1976. The Government has 
now let it be known that this provision will 
not be respected. 

Certain proposals for reforming the Con- 
stitution in a corporatist direction have been 
published, and a proposed new Statute gov- 
erning political parties has been announced. 
This led to a remarkable open letter by some 
100 leading political personalities, demand- 
ing the return to freedom of political action 
to enable the parties to comment on the 
proposed constitutional reforms, on the pro- 
posed new statute for political parties, and 
on other matters of public interest. Presi- 
dent Bordaberry replied to this letter in a 
speech of September 4, 1974, saying that the 
classical notion of political representation 
had changed, that the people could pro- 
nounce upon constitutional reforms without 
the assistance of the political parties, that 
it was out of the question to hold elections 
under the old Constitution, and that they 
should give up any hope of an election in 
1976. 

On December 30, 1974, in a speech to the 
armed Forces President Bordaberry affirmed 
that they were the basis on which his gov- 
ernment rested, that the failure of the polit- 
ical party system had justified their inter- 
vention, that they were entitled to “supreme 
tranquillity”, and that their intervention 
and actions could not be submitted to the 
judgment of the people, either directly or 
indirectly. 

DI. THE PURGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Since 1943 all civil servants and teachers 
have been required to make a formal decla- 
ration of loyalty to the principles of the 
republican democratic government. Under a 
Decree of May 7, 1974, all public servants, 
including university staff, are now required 
in addition to state under oath that they do 
not belong to and have never belonged to 
any of the “anti-national” organizations 
which have been dissolyed by the govern- 
ment, or to any other organization which 
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has attacked the existing system of govern- 
ment. Failure to sign is a ground for dis- 
missal. The University administration are 
advised by the security services on the 
berga tic” loyalty of the members of the 


This has placed opponents of the regime 
in thè dilemma of either refusing to sign, 
whereupon they lose their jobs, or of sign- 
ing and running the risk of being sent to 
prison for signing a false declaration. 


ENERGY-SAVING IMPROVEMENTS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing two bills which 
will provide a means for conserving en- 
ergy while not severely adding to our 
present economic difficulties. 

The two bills are designed to provide 
homeowners with both the incentive and 
the means to make energy-saving home 
improvements. By reducing wasted en- 
ergy due to inefficient heating and cool- 
ing equipment and insufficient insulation 
we can make a positive advance toward 
our goal of reducing consumption in the 
home. 

The first measure would establish a 
low-interest loan program for low- and 
middle-income families in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
for improving heating equipment or fully 
insulating a home. The loans would be 
available at a 5-percent annual interest 
rate and would extend for 10 years. 

This program is designed to help those 
living in older homes particularly and 
those less able to afford major improve- 
ments of this kind. In my district, there 
are a growing number of senior citizens 
who live in older homes and who as a 
result of living on fixed incomes just can- 
not now even consider major energy- 
saving improvements. At the same time, 
however, they watch their heating bills 
climb. 

In addition to providing the incentive 
for energy-saving improvements, this 
measure would also give a boost to the 
heating, air conditioning, insulating, and 
electrical contractors who have been so 
hard hit by the sluggish homebuilding 
market. 

The second measure permits a home- 
owner to subtract from his Federal in- 
come tax liability 25 percent of his in- 
vestment in storm windows, storm doors, 
insulation, caulking material, and other 
small home energy-saving improvements. 
The credit is limited to $250 and applies 
only to the person’s principal residence. 

In addition, the bill permits the tax- 
payer to credit 25 percent, up to a limit 
of $1,000, for installing solar heating and 
cooling equipment. 

The Solar Heating and Cooling Dem- 
onstration Act which was enacted dur- 
ing the last Congress and which I co- 
sponsored provides for the establishment 
of standards and guidelines on the type 
of equipment which would qualify under 
this bill. 

The taxpayer may also choose to elect 
a tax deduction equivalent to the tax 
credit. 
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It is estimated that at least 18 million 
homes could qualify under this proposal 
and that up to 500,000 barrels of oil 
could be saved per day by 1985. 

It is imperative that we provide some 
positive incentives to encourage reduced 
energy consumption in the home. While 
increasing costs would eventually have 
somewhat of the same effect, I believe 
that this approach will cut the waiting 
time and help us reach our goal of energy 
independence by 1985. 

In addition, this energy saving incen- 
tive program could have a tremendously 
favorable impact on jobs in the housing 
sector of our economy. It could give this 
very sick industry a badly needed shot in 
the arm. Carpenters, and other members 
of the building trades are available, will- 
ing, and able to cooperate in this badly 
needed housing rehabilitation program 
directed toward energy conservation and 
independence. 


“PEACE ON EARTH” FOR THE 
TORTURED 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent recently sent me a Religious News 
Service article on torture that was print- 
ed in the December 17, 1974 issue of The 
Lutheran Standard. It is an excellent 
summary of Amnesty International’s re- 
port on torture in 64 countries during the 
past 10 years. 

Many who read this will be shocked 
to learn of Amnesty International’s con- 
clusion that refinements in torture tech- 
niques designed to “intensify pain with- 
out causig death or irreversible damage” 
are now used in many countries. 

Amnesty International’s effort to raise 
“a public outcry throughout the world 
until torture becomes as unthinkable as 
slavery,” deserves our support. The Lu- 
theran Standard publication of the ar- 
ticle is a very useful contribution to the 
effort. It follows in its entirety: 

No “PEACE ON EARTH” FOR THE TORTURED 

Despite widespread denials, torture remains 
as a terrifying political fact in our world. 
And the government of the United States is 
not without responsibility for its continua- 
tion. 

Amnesty International, a private London- 
based organization that seeks freedom for 
political prisoners, recently published a dev- 
astating report on torture in 64 countries 
during the last 10 years. 

The 224-page document describes pain- 
inflicting techniques as virtually “a world- 
wide phenomenon,” practiced “in an effort to 
retain political power.” 

According to American lawyer James 
Becket, who helped prepare the survey for 
Amnesty International, “Rulers of the past 
often openly institutionalized torture to bet- 
ter defend their power and privilege. Their 
counterparts today solemnly deny it publicly 
while they are busily refining the technology 
er torture and the theory of order without 

aw. 

Most of what the report calls a “cancerous 
growth" of torture has occurred in Latin 


NO 
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America, the agency maintains, spreading to 
22 nations. 

Portugal (before the April 1974 coup) and 
Northern Ireland (in 1971) are among the 10 
European countries named in the report, as 


“are 14 countries in Africa, seven in Asia, and 


eight in the Middle East. 

Although there is no accurate count of vic- 
tims—no nation admits torturing—Amnesty 
International contends that “uncounted 
hundreds” of the victims in urban areas are 
members of legitimate political organizations, 
trade unions, and youth groups, professors, 
women's leaders, religious figures, lawyers, 
and journalists. 

In rural areas, it says, it is unarmed peas- 
ants, villagers, and eyen children who are 
caught in the torture net. 

“It is apparent today,” Amnesty contends, 
“that much of state torture is carried out by 
the military forces, usually elite or special 
units, who displace the civil police in matters 
of political security.” 

SOUTH AMERICAN POLICY 


According to Jean-Pierre Clavel, a French 
contributor to the Amnesty International re- 
port, it is possible to pinpoint the arrival of 
political torture as a policy in South America. 

Painstaking research, says Clavel, has re- 
vealed that secret steps were taken in Brazil 
in the early 1960s by a group of senior mili- 
tary and police officials to create a coordi- 
nated, autonomous torture and “death 
squad” network to crush political opposition. 

“To train personnel,” Clavel writes in an 
article in the New York Times, “illustrated 
lectures and live demonstrations of torture 
were conducted, using political prisoners as 
guinea pigs, by Operacao Bandirantes, once 
described as ‘a type of advanced school of 
torture.’ Subsequently, trained Brazilian tor- 
turers traveled to military academies in 
neighboring nations to conduct courses in 
what is euphemistically called ‘interoga- 
tion.’” 

Among the victims in Brazil was the Rev. 
Henrique Pereira Neto, an aide to the Most 
Rev. Helder Camara, the progressive arch- 
bishop of Olinda and Recife. Neto was found 
dead on May 27, 1969, with indications of 
beating, castration, and othe” tortures. 
Linked to the killing were several police of- 
ficers and a group of right-wing militants, 
but legal proceedings have stalied and no 
convictions seem imminent. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC 


The Christian Science Monitor has reported 
“a brisk international traffic in torture ex- 
perts and equipment.” Tutors of foreign 
torturers, it says, include several “human- 
itarian” Western nations: the United States, 
Britain, France. The government of Pakistan 
conceded in 1973 that the previous regime 
had purchased “instruments of torture” in 
the United States. 

“Refinements” in torture techniques, Am- 
nesty International contends in its report, 
have resulted from technical and medical 
research designed to develop methods of in- 
tensifying pain without causing death or 
irreversable damage. 

In Northern Ireland in 1971, the report 
Says, the British security forces put “sensory 
deprivation” into action against Irish Re- 
publican Army suspects, using electronic 
noise, tactile obliteration, fatigue, and stary- 
ation to force nervous systems to “torture 
themselves.” 

Dr. Timothy Shallice of London’s National 
Hospital has traced these methods to a 
clear line of private and government-spon- 
sored research that began in the 1950s and 
intensified after the Korean war. “Torture 
which was once a craft,” says Dr. Shallice, 
“has become a technology.” 

Further evidence of this trend came to 
light after the April coup in Portugal. Inside 
the headquarters of the now disbanded DGS 
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(political police) in Lisbon were found anat- 
omy charts and films used to instruct novices 
in torture and detailed medical reports indi- 
cating that torture had becomie a medical sci- 
ence conducted under the supervision of 
doctors. 

Chile, long after the military coup that 
overthrew the government of Marxist Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens, is still be- 
ing accused of systematically torturing polit- 
ical prisoners, despite vigorous official denials. 

In early September 1974, a report issued 
by the Geneva-based International Com- 
mission of Jurists (IJC) strongly supported 
a view voiced by a Western diplomat, familiar 
with the Chilean scene, that “torture has 
become institutionalized in Chile.” 

“A substantial number of those arrested 
(by Chilean authorities) have been subjected 
to torture,” an IJC mission to Chile said. 
“Methods employed have included electric 
shock, blows, beatings, burning with acid or 
cigarettes, prolonged standing, prolonged 
hooding and isolation in solitary confine- 
ment, extraction of nails, crushing of tes- 
ticles, sexual assaults, immersion in water, 
hanging, simulated executions, insults, 
threats, and compelling attendance at the 
torture of others.” 

SPECIFIC ACCUSATIONS 

Amnesty International, in special reports 
on specific countries, has accused the au- 
thorities in each of engaging in the practice 
of torture: 

South Vietnam: “There can be no doubt 
that (torture) is widely used by the (Saigon 
government) not only as an instrument of 
intimidation but as an end in itself.” 

Zanzibar (the island incorporated as part 
of the east African country of Tanzania) : 
“The torturers are the Zanzibari police and 
Secret police, and some allegations have 
Stated that they are trained by police from 
the German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many).” 

South Korea: “Students and intellectuals 
are being unjustly tried, tortured, and con- 
victed for opposing the government (of Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee).” 

In July 1974, the Executive Committee of 
Lutheran World Federation (LWF) voted to 
“identify” itself with the “concern” of Afri- 
can Lutheran churchmen over “continuing 
torture of political prisoners in Namibia,” 
(Namibia, or South-West Africa, is admin- 
istered in defiance of the United Nations 
by South Africa.) 

In August 1974, Anglican, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Methodist church leaders of Rhodesia 
charged members of the white-ruled coun- 
try’s security forces with 10 cases of bru- 
tality to blacks, which, the churchmen said, 
resulted in three deaths and two suicides. 

Scoring what they called “the inhumane 
methods” used to “elicit information from 
the civilian population,” the church leaders 
said that “innocent people” had been sub- 
jected to “prolonged and brutal assaults .. . 
beating on the face and body with sticks, 
kicking with boots, and the use of electric 
shocks.” 

THE UN DECLARATION 

The United Nations solemnly affirmed 25 
years ago, in its Declaration of Human 
Rights: “No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment.” 

In September of this year, representatives 
of all the world’s major religions met in 
Louvain, Belgium, for a World Conference on 
Religion and Peace. They adopted a report 
denouncing the “torture” of political pris- 
oners as “an evil which extends right across 
the world from Chile to Korea.” 

When Amnesty International launched its 
“anti-torture” campaign, it said its p l 
was to raise “a public outcry throughout the 
world until torture becomes as unthinkable 
as slavery.” 


The record would seem to indicate that 
that time is not yet: the outcries of revul- 
sion are still being drowned out by the 
screams and groans of the tortured. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON: SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIBLE 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most progressive and responsible indus- 
trial firms in the Nation is located in 
the congressional district I represent: 
Johnson & Johnson. 

The seeds of its enlightened philoso- 
phy were planted many years ago under 
the humane and distinguished leader- 
ship of its former chairman of the board, 
Robert Wood Johnson. I knew him when 
I was mayor of Perth Amboy in the 
1930's, and even then he was deeply in- 
terested in people and concerned about 
the future of New Brunswick, N.J., whose 
future is now bright and promising, be- 
cause of Johnson & Johnson’s interest in 
a revtialized New Brunswick. He had 
vision, he had courage, and he was 2 
leader, not only in industry, but in goy- 
ernment, in which he served as brigadier 
general- on the War Production Board 
during World War II. 

There have been several board chair- 
men since General Johnson, and the 
company has enjoyed tremendous growth 
and prosperity under their strong and 
dynamic leadership. Under its present 
board chairman, Richard B. Sellers, 
Johnson & Johnson has achieved record 
sales, and his predecessor, Philip B. Hoff- 
man, also provided the leadership that 
resulted in notable accomplishments. 

What is the secret of Johnson & John- 
son's remarkable success? The success of 
no company can be attributed to just one 
person, because every employee con- 
tributes to it. However, if one person— 
above all others—deserves special credit 
for being the main source of inspiration 
for the success of Johnson & Johnson, it 
was Robert Wood Johnson. He said: 

Human relations are more than matters of 
expediency, sound psychology, or profitable 
business. There are also moral and religious 
laws. If we accept the brotherhood of men 
under God, important conclusions follow ... 


He meant those words, he believed in 
them, because he practiced them. The 
spirit of Robert Wood Johnson still 
lives—and always will—because it was a 
good spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, an anonymous author 
wrote: 

"Tis what we do, not what we say, that 
makes us worthy of His grace. 

This is not only true in religion, but 
in every field, because only by judging 
people—and firms—by what they do— 


and not merely what they say—can we 
really determine what they have in their 
hearts. And I like what Johnson & John- 
son has in its heart, because it is more 
than just interested in sales and profit, 
but in people—human service and human 
justice. 
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It is, therefore, with deep pride that I 
insert in the Recorp two articles on 
Johnson & Johnson that were published 
in the Courier News, of Bridgewater, 
N.J. I hope that my colleagues will share 
the pride I have in this great company— 
not only preeminent in the surgical sup- 
ply field, but also preeminent in human 
relations: 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON: “SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIBLE” 
(By Robert T. Comey) 

Harold R. Sims, director of corporate affairs, 
Johnson & Johnson, 1974: 

“Human relations are more than matters 
of expediency, sound psychology or profitable 
business. There are also moral and religious 
laws. If we accept the brotherhood of men 
under God, important conclusions follow. 
Each man has an inner dignity, with basic 
rights and duties. Life has an over-all pur- 
pose. Men must judge their conduct, not 
merely in terms of personal gain or con- 
venience but also as a right or wrong. Service 
to society, as well as personal interest, be- 
comes important.” 

Robert Wood Johnson, former chairman of 
the board, Johnson & Johnson, 1949. 

“We took the philosophy of Robert Wood 
Johnson and said, “That’s our program,’ 

New Brunswick.—Johnson & Johnson has 
been preaching and practicing affirmative 
action and equal opportunity in behalf of 
minority groups for years. 

The giant company (its 1973 sales totaled 
$1.6 billion), which primarily manufactures 
health-care products, is “sensitive to the 
minority problem in totality” and has been 
“socially responsible from the day the com- 
pany was conceived” in 1887, John J. Heldrich 
commented recently. Heldrich is vice presi- 
dent administration nad a member of J&J’s 
board. 

While J&J has long practiced what has 
been guaranteed for 10 years in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the company decided 
several years ago that it needed more corpo- 
rate direction in furthering equal employ- 
ment opportunity nad affirmative action. 

The purpose of equal employment oppor- 
tunity, covered by Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, is to prohibit employers, 
employment agencies, labor organizations 
and governmental units from discriminating 
in employment because of a person's race, 
color, religion, sex or nationality. 

Title VII applies to any person or organiza- 
tion in an industry that affects interstate 
commerce and has 15 or more employees each 
working day in at least 20 weeks of a year. 
It also applies to unions with 15 or more 
members. 

Affirmative action requires an employer to 
make additional efforts to recruit, hire and 
promote qualified members of groups for- 
merly excluded, even if the exclusion cannot 
be traced to specific acts by the employer. 
Affirmative action plans generally specify 
goals for hiring minorities. There are federal 
guidelines to assist in the development of 
such plans, but there is no single set stand- 
ard to follow. 

‘To implement its decision, J&J established 
its Corporate Administrative Division, headed 
by Heldrich and described by him as “really 
an umbrella division.” 

The division’s activities have grown 
dramatically in recent years, with the hiring 
of Harold R. Sims, former acting director 
of the National Urban League, as director of 
corporate affairs, and the recent naming of 
Ms. Carla E. Ingram of Westfield as manager 
for female affirmative action in J&J's corpo- 
rate affairs department. 

As Sims explained recently, “We took the 
philosophy of Robert Wood Johnson and said, 
‘That's our program.’ ” 

Emphasizing that J&J's increased involve- 
ment in equal opportunity did not come as a 
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reaction to the urban riots to the late 1960s, 
Sims said it resulted from a corporate deci- 
sion to “accelerate our historic efforts. We 
also took the view that J&J is an economic 
institution. We had to relate to black and 
Hispanic institutions.” 

As evidence of the company’s attack on 
job discrimination “on many fronts,” Sims 
cited a growth in black employes in recent 
years from 6 per cent to 11.6 per cent as of 
June, despite an expanding workforce. Of 
its 33,500 employes in its 20 domestic opera- 
tions, 42.1 per cent are women. Over-all, 16 
per cent of J&J's domestic employes repre- 
sent native American minorities. 

“We've pretty well solved the base prob- 
lem,” Sims added. “We've achieved popula- 
tion parity.” Now, he continued, J&J is 
striving to move its minority employes into 
positions of greater responsibility. 

J&J's equal opportunity program extends 
well beyond employment. Sims noted that 
as recently as three years ago, no J&J cor- 
porate funds were deposited in integrated 
or minority-controlled banks. Now, about 
$500,000 is deposited in such banks in a 
variety of areas, Sims said. “We had to use 
our resources to increase their activity.” 

In construction, Sims went on, some $3 
million in contracts has been steered to 
minority contractors, sometimes “at great 
cost to us.” 

J&J’s media advertising expenditures di- 
rected at minority consumers have increased 
from zero in recent years to $300,000 
annually. 

And $16 million worth of insurance busi- 
ness has been spread among three black- 
controlled companies. 

Despite these and other developments, 
Sims said, “We still view these as starting 
points.” 

Added Heldrich: “When you talk about 
affirmative action, we've taken a multi- 
faceted approach, We haven't limited our 
focus” to employment. 

He noted that J&J has “put the full re- 
sources of our corporation” at the disposal 
of the country’s 16 black congressmen who 
asked J&J for assistance to improve their 
image and who represent 8.5 million urban 
consumers. J&J has provided the congress- 
men with $500,000 in operating funds, 

Heldrich noted that 1,000 to 1,200 J&J em- 
ployes in New Jersey are involved in com- 
munity activities, with politics accounting 
for only 3 per cent of these efforts. 

“Johnson & Johnson does not believe in 
eyewash or tokenism,” Heldrich declared. 
“We're trying to find the best people to help 
us reach our goals.” 

He singled out Sims, a leading figure In 
the American civil rights movement and a 
close associate of the late Whitney Young; 
Ms. Ingram, former director of the Public 
Employment Division in New York City’s 
Housing and Development Administration, 
and John Herbert, a black lawyer who is 
director of compliance. 

As far as J&J is concerned, government 
regulations In equal opportunity and afirma- 
tive action are unnecessary. If government 
programs in those areas were halted today, 
J&J’s programs would continue, Sims em- 
phasized. 

He went on to say that “you must always 
take into consideration the present effects 
of past discrimination.” It has long been 
the American tradition to assist minorities, 
whether they be European immigrants, 
share croppers or urban blacks and His- 
panics, he said. 

Today's emphasis at J&J, Sims said, is 
“liberalization of human talent.” He noted 
that there is less.emphasis on tests. When 
they are used, they are used to test skills, 
not to exclude persons from employment or 
advancement. 

“We make decisions based on our view of 
the world,” Sims summed up. “We have been 
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an inclusive company. Although we are pri- 
vately owned, we are a public enterprise. 

“Business ought to do whatever it can to 
multiply the number of people who can par- 
ticipate in it,” 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON CONTINUES EXPANSION 


(This article was prepared by the public 
relations staff of Johnson & Johnson) 

New Brunswick.—tThe Johnson & Johnson 
Family of Companies continued to expand 
its New Jersey operations in 1974 with four 
new major construction projects initiated 
during the year: 

Fourteen Johnson & Johnson companies 
employ about 12,000 people in New Jersey 
locations, They are all part of a worldwide 
family of companies manufacturing medical, 
health care, consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts. Worldwide headquarters are in New 
Brunswick, and Johnson & Johnson has op- 
erations in 16 states in the United States and 
more than 40 foreign nations. 

The new building projects are located in 
Middlesex, Somerset and Mercer counties. 
They include a seven-story research building 
at Ethicon Inc., Bridgewater; the first stage 
in a new headquarters complex for Ortho 
Pharmaceutical Corp., Raritan; a Johnson & 
Johnson Baby Products Co. manufacturing 
and distribution facility in Montgomery, and 
a warehouse for the Export Division of John- 
son & Johnson International in North 
Brunswick. 

Ground was broken In March for the Re- 
search Tower at Ethicon, a 74,000 square- 
Toot structure at Ethicon headquarters. 

In nearby Raritan, Ortho Pharmaceutical 
Corp. began construction of a three-story 
research building on Route 202. The build- 
ing is the first of four planned phases in a 
five-year construction program on a 200-acre 
site across the highway from Ortho’s current 
headquarters. Ortho Pharmaceutical, a 
leader in family planning products, now 
shares facilities with Ortho Diagnostics Inc., 
a manufacturer of blood banking products 
and diagnostic agents. 

The Johnson & Johnson Baby Products 
Co. manufacturing and warehouse facility in 
Montgomery will be a 425,000 square-foot 
plant. The single-story structure is located 
on 252 acres on Grand View Road and County 
Route 13, 

New product development is another area 
of significant activity for Johnson & John- 
son companies in New Jersey during 1974. 

Ethicon, a leader and pioneer in wound 
repair, introduced a synthetic absorbable su- 
ture that is the result of years of develop- 
ment and clinical evaluation. Research scien- 
tists at Ethicon had long been seeking a 
molecular structure for a suture that would 
be timed to retain its tensile strength 
through the healing period and then break 
down and be absorbed quickly when no 
longer needed. 

The new product Vicryl (polyglactin 910) 
synthetic absorbable suture, is designed for 
use by surgeons where a synthetic absorb- 
able is preferred. It is composed of chemical 
compounds that form a unique molecular 
chain, providing desirable one-of-a-kind 
properties. The suture is biologically inert, 
minimizing tissue reaction, Studies of Vicryl 
suture show that it holds its strength better 
than any other synthetic absorbable for the 
duration of the critical healing period, and 
that it then is absorbed faster after it has 
served its function. 

Ortho Pharmaceutical introduced a new 
fungicide that has proved highly effective in 
treating vaginal Monilia, one of the most 
frequent types of vaginitis. The new prod- 
uct is called Monistat Cream and is available 
by prescription only. 

In the area of dental health, the newest 
product from the Johnson & Johnson Dental 
Products Company is a remarkable alloy for 
posterior tooth fillings called Dispersalloy 
(dispersed phase alloy). Five years of clini- 
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cal usage have shown that Dispersalloy has 
outstanding properties as compared to con- 
ventional alloys. 

Major metallurgical advances in the com- 
position of the formula for the new filling 
material reduce its tendency to corrode. The 
product also quickly develops the physical 
properties necessary to resist the enormous 
grinding force generated by normal chewing 
in posterior teeth. 

Johnson & Johnson's contributions to the 
community during the past year in New 
Jersey ranged over many areas of health, 
medicine and civic endeavor. They included 
direct financial support as well as the efforts 
of hundreds of Johnson & Johnson employes 
serving as volunteers in local organizations 
and projects. 

Among these programs were contributions 
totaling $330,000 to eight community hos- 
pitals in central New Jersey through the 
Johnson & Johnson Associated Industries 
Fund to help improve the delivery of health 
care services. The unrestricted grants were 
all for three years and range from $30,000 to 
$60,000 for each hospital over the period. 

In announcing the grants, Richard B. Sel- 
lars, chairman of the Associated Industries 
Fund and chairman of the board of Johnson 
& Johnson, said: “As a family of companies 
we have always recognized that one of our 
principal social responsibilities is to help 
improve health standards and the quality of 
patient care.” 

The hospitals include Hunterdon Medical 
Center, Flemington; John F. Kennedy Medi- 
cal Center, Edison; Morristown Memorial 
Hospital; Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield; 
Overlook Hospital, Summit; Perth Amboy 
General Hospital; Princeton Medical Center; 
and Somerset Hospital, Somerville. 


BILL TO AMEND IRS CODE OF 1954 
TO EXCLUDE FROM GROSS IN- 
COME THE FIRST $500 OF 
INTEREST 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to help ease 
the tight supply of funds available for 
mortgage loans for the purchase cf hous- 
ing and new construction and for bank 
consumer and business loans. 

The legislation would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide for an 
income exclusion of up to $500 for each 
taxpayer for the interest or dividends 
on savings deposits or withdrawable ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations, 
banks, credit unions, and other thrift 
institutions. The bill provides for up to a 
$1,000 interest exclusion for jointly filed 
returns. 

The tax breaks provided by this legis- 
lation will provide some relief to the 
taxpayer as well as encourage more peo- 
ple to place their savings in savings ac- 
counts in banks and savings institutions. 
It has been estimated that an additional 
$12 billion would flow into financial in- 
stitutions to finance thousands cf addi- 
tional mortgage, consumer, personal, and 
business loans. As a result credit should 
be more freely available to the consumer, 
home purchaser, builder, and small busi- 
nessmen who has borne the burden of 
our stagnated economy. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
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port of this legislation as part of the 
congressional package to restore a 
healthy American economy. 


GAMES THE PENTAGON PLAYS 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the new session gets underway and the 
time arrives for Congress, once again, to 
wrestle with another defense budget, I 
would like to draw attention to several 
articles, two from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and one from the Washington 
Star, describing games the Pentagon 
plays. While I support a strong and effi- 
cient national defense, I am worried that, 
in the pursuit of that goal, Congress 
can be intimidated into appropriating 
funds by such tactics as announcements 
of Russian missile buildups each Jan- 
uary—It's budget time at the Penta- 
gon. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
Congress objectively evaluate Pentagon 
spending requests, because they are fun- 
damental to the economic health of the 
Nation and the lives and deaths of mil- 
lions of people in a nuclear age. Thus 
it is essential that we be aware of the 
manner in which these requests are 
sometimes presented. As Saul Friedman's 
article “United States To Spend Millions 
on Plant It Sold” explains, the Army 
sold an important arms plant for $2 mil- 
lion and now requests $85.9 million to 
relieve the serious shortage of M-60 
tanks that ensued. Apparently, it was 
hoped that a scarcity of tanks would 
succeed in getting a new multimillion 
dollar tank development program 
through Congress. If what has been al- 
leged is true, then I am dismayed that 
the military has stooped so low that 
they must play trick or treat to ease the 
Passage of their budget through Con- 
gress. 

The Defense Department has an- 
nounced that it will seek out public com- 
ment on new regulations affecting the 
public, according to Vernon Guidry's ar- 
ticle entitled “Pentagon Qualifies ‘Impact 
on the Public?” Yet the list of exemp- 
tions and qualifications imposed on this 
new open policy seem to exclude more 
than they include. Such concealment. of 
the very origins of defense policy under 
a pretense of openness is exactly the 
problem we in Congress are up against. 
How can we effectively evaluate the 
budget if we cannot gain any real per- 
spective on the requests before us? In 
attempting to scale this mound of re- 
quested budget items, we should bear in 
mind the way in which it has grown and 
the tactics which have brought it to its 
present proportions. Unless we constantly 
question and evaluate, I am afraid that 
after we have climbed to the top of this 
mountain we will have no perspective at 
all and no better understanding of the 
actual needs of the country and of our 
national defense. 

The articles follow: 
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Ir Is BUDGET TIME aT PENTAGON 
(By James McCartney) 

WasHIncTton.—If this is January, which 
it is, then the Russians probably have a new 
missile threat, which, according to the Penta- 
gon, they do. 

Indeed, in five of the last seven Janu- 
aries—the month when budget requests nor- 
mally are sent to Congress—the Pentagon 
has announced the discovery of important 
missile advances by the Soviet Union. 

In the other two years, 1971 and 1972, 
similar announcements were made in Febru- 
ary or March, but still much before Congress 
had completed budget action. 

This year's discovery was disclosed last 
Tuesday by Defense Secretary James Schles- 
inger, who announced that the Soviet Union 
had begun deploying a new class of ocean- 
spanning ballistic missiles that could be 
equipped with MIRVs—multiple nuclear war- 
heads that can be separately aimed. 

The record for previous years reads like 
this: 

1969—(Jan. 18) The Pentagon said the 
Soviets had made significant progress in mis- 
sile capabilities, more than tripling its force 
in the previous three years. 

1970—(Jan, 7) Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird warned of a rapid buildup of Soviet 
strategic weapons, adding that the new, 
multibillion dollar Trident submarine was 
needed as a counterforce. Previous estimates 
of Soviet missile activity had been “conserva- 
tive,” he said. 

1971—(Mar. 9) A “missile gap” was threat- 
ening to develop between the United States 
and the Soviets, Laird reported. 

1972— (Feb. 15) Laird said the Soviet Union 
had 50 percent more land-based missiles 
than the United States and could reach 
numerical parity with the U.S. submarine 
fleet by late 1973. Parity has still not been 
reached, 

1973—(Jan. 8) Laird said The USSR had 
tested a new intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile and had developed a submarine-launched 
missile with a range of over 4,000 miles. 

1974— (Jan. 10) The new defense secretary, 
Schl r, noted “improved Soviet nuclear 
capabilities” and warned of their increased 
size, and accuracy. There was danger that 
the Soviet missiles might make U.S. forces 
obsolete, he said. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger, however, says the U.S. Forces 
are in no danger of becoming obsolete. 

What the Pentagon has consistently failed 
to mention in announcing these annual 
threats, is that the United States was far 
ahead of the Soviets in missile development 
and technology. 

The United States has had MIRVs for 
years. It has hundreds of them ready to use 
today, while the Soviets are just getting 
them. 

The United States can deliver far more 
than twice as many nuclear warheads on 
the Soviet Union than the Soviets can de- 
liver on the United States. 

When the United States first deployed its 
own MIRVs, the Pentagon made no special 
effort to let the U.S. public know about it. 
But when the Soviets are believed to have 
deployed their first MIRV, the defense secre- 
tary is prepared with a lengthy, detailed 
speech. 

There has been growing belief in Congress 
that the Pentagon is playing games. 


UNITED STATES To SPEND MILLIONS ON PLANT 
IT Sop 
(By Saul Friedman) 

WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Army is about to 
spend nearly $30 million on an important 
arms plant in Birdsboro, Pa., that it sold 
three years ago for only $2 million. 

The sale of the plant not only accounted 
for a huge loss of taxpayer funds but also was 
largely responsible for a serious bottleneck 
in the production of the Army's main battle 
tank. 
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The Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees of the House have been looking 
into the foul-up. But it appears they will 
be forced to approve the spending of an 
additional $85.9 million to up-grade plant 
facilities and remodel old tanks until the 
new ones can be produced. 

The problem and the military snafu came 
to light after the October 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war. A group of congressmen visiting the 
Mideast found that the United States was 
having difficulty fulfilling its commitment 
to supply Israel (and other friendly nations) 
with America’s firstline tank, the M-60. 

Furthermore, U.S. production was so slow 
and so far behind that foreign sales had 
depleted by more than half the authorized 
number of M-60 tanks the Army needed 
for its own uses. 

Harold Brownman, an assistant secre- 
tary of the Army, explained that the holdup 
in tank production was in getting cast steel 
tank bodies and turrets, made in only one 
foundry, Blaw-Knox, near Chicago. 

The only other foundry that could have 
made the hulls and turrets, Brownman 
said, was the Birdsboro plant, built by the 
government during the Korean War then 
moth balled. 

A subsidiary of Penn Engineering bought 
the plant for $2 million, although its gov- 
ernment-appraised market value was $25 
million to $30 million. 

An investigator on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee charged that the Army, by 
not increasing production of M-60 tanks, 
had helped create a tank shortage in hopes 
of getting congressional approval for a 
multimillion program to build a new battle 
tank, 

PENTAGON QUALIFIES “IMPACT ON THE 

PuBLic” 

The Defense Department has announced it 
will voluntarily be asking the public for 
comment on new regulations that have a 
“substantial and direct impact on the pub- 
lic.” 

But there is a catch. 

It would seem that much of what the de- 
partment does has a substantial impact on 
the public, one way or another. But comment 
isn't being invited on its most important and 
costly operation. 

Exempted from public involvement will 


Anything classified in the areas of mili- 
tary and foreign affairs operations. 

Anything that deals with agency manage- 
ment, personnel or public contracts. 

Anything that deals with policy or inter- 
pretation of rules. 

And if that isn't enough, the department 
reserves the right to reject public comment 
when it is determined that it would be “con- 
trary to the public interest.” 

In announcing the new policy yesterday, 
the Pentagon said examples of areas for pub- 
lic comment would include environmental 
consideration involved in Defense Depart- 
ment actions, civilian health and medical 
programs carried out by the uniformed sery- 
ices, management of fish and wildlife, and 
college and university participation in ROTC. 

Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger has 
given the department and the armed forces 
until April 1 to get ready. 

Who will decide when public comment is 
in the public interest? Whoever proposes a 
new regulation.—Vernon Guidry. 


FAMINE PREVENTION ACT OF 1975 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today, as a sponsor, along with a num- 
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ber of my distinguished colleagues, of 
the Famine Prevention Act of 1975, and 
to urge its passage. 

This bill would authorize up to $150 
million a year in support to U.S. land 
grant universities to enable them to help 
food-deficit countries to establish sim- 
ilar institutions, to improve the agricul- 
tural programs of existing colleges in 
these countries, to assist underdeveloped 
countries to improve extension services, 
and to contribute to the work of inter- 
national agricultural research organiza- 
tions. 

The U.S. land grant universities have 
a remarkable success record in increas- 
ing agricultural productivity in this 
country through their research programs 
and through education within and out- 
side the classroom. 

A major challenge which we face to- 
day is to transfer successfully the tech- 
nology and techniques these universities 
have developed to the underdeveloped 
countries. This bill provides the means 
to tackle this challenge. 

I believe this bill provides one means 
of enabling the underdeveloped countries 
to move toward the goal of feeding their 
own people. It is a step toward solving 
the world’s hunger problem and averting 
future famines. It should also reduce 
future demand for U.S. food aid and 
thus bring about long-term savings for 
Americans. 


AVIATION BRIEFING 


HON. DALE MILFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, Kendall 
Hoyt, a senior editor of Airport Services 
Management, and a reporter for Flight 
magazine, published-in my district, has 
written an excellent article highlighting 
issues in the aviation field which Con- 
gress needs to face. 

In my opinion, he has hit the nail on 
the head in pinpointing the issues—both 
problems and solutions. 

I would urge my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to take time to read the article and 
to consider the points Mr. Hoyt makes, 
He has been covering the aviation scene 
for many years and is quite knowledge- 
able on the subject. 

The article follows: 

WHAT Every MEMBER or CONGRESS SHOULD 
Know ABOUT AVIATION 
(By Kendall K. Hoyt) 

Civil aviation, vital to U.S. progress and 
security, is drifting for lack of firm direction. 
This great industry looks with hope to the 
new Congress, determined to regain powers 
lost to the Executive Branch. 

For leadership, aviation owes much to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, now joined 
by the House Committee on Public Works & 
Transportation. New Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the Budget will reinforce the 
Committees on Appropriations. 

These panels, with other Senators and 
Congressmen who know what aviation 
means, can put air progress on course. 

Aviation asks little. It is fairly prosperous 
despite inflation, recession, taxes, and rules. 
It has its-own trust fund to build’ for on- 
coming traffic. 
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But years of indecision have left problems 
that can no longer walt. 
FOR EARLY ACTION 


Urgent items face the 94th Congress. 

Airport-Airway Act—The main aviation 
issue this year is renewal of the 1970 law, 
passed after the 1968 traffic jams to provide 
the means to expand and improve our avia- 
tionhandling systems. It gives $310 million 
a year to airports, $250 million to airways, 
$80 million to research and development, and 
$15 million to plans, Spending authority ends 
June 30. 

Aviation Trust Fund—User taxes on pas- 
sengers, shippers, and aircraft owners yield 
over $900 million a year for airports and 
airways. The uncommited balance is closed 
to $600 million. Administration budget men 
want to tap the fund for operating expenses. 
Others would spread it to terminal improve- 
ments, land banking, and anti-noise retrofit. 

User Tares—The 1970 law told the De- 
partment of Transportation to study how 
federal costs can be repaid by users. After 
DOT findings, the Office of Management & 
Budget wants to load over $110 million a 
year more on non-carrier fiying. 

Aircraft Noise—Cities are losing patience. 
Solutions are moot as airlines long have 
stalled and government has dallied. 

Air Service—Smalier communities have 
been taken from the airline map. Service to 
others has been cut. 

Federal Organization—DOT puts aviation 
below other forms of transport and frustrates 
its Federal Aviation Administration. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, regulating airlines, 
is divided and due for overhaul. 

‘These and other problems are aggravated 
by the economic slowdown that checks in- 
come-producing growth while costs still rise, 
as well as uncertainties in fuel supply. We 
shall return to the above. First the broader 
view. 

WHAT AVIATION MEANS 

“Civil aviation is a prime force to keep 
our nation strong. By fast fillght, the 50 
States are united. City and country are 
linked into a single entity, within quick 
reach of all parts of the world. The equip- 
ment and skills are an asset for peace, a 
reserve for emergency, and a balancing fac- 
tor in world trade. 

“Our national mainstream is in jetways 
connected with 10,000 (now 13,000) landing 
places by feeder lines and general aviation. 
American leadership has advanced with air 
progress and can decline without it. 

“Locally, employment-creating aviation in- 
vigorates communities and reduces welfare 
needs,” 

This statement, co-authored by the writer 
in 1970, was endorsed by 15 national avia- 
tion groups. It is still valid today. 

AVIATION RESOURCES 


The airlines have 2,600 planes, mostly jet- 
liners, to fly passengers and cargo between 
some 500 US. cities and abroad. They are 
today’s only form of national inter-city mass 
transit; the nation depends on them for 
travel. 

A new feeder system of commuter airlines, 
limited to 30 passengers per plane, is fast de- 
veloping scheduled service where big jets are 
uneconomical. 

General aviation (non-airline) has 700,000 
pilots and 150,000 aircraft. They use 13,000 
landing places including some 11,000 airports 
of which 6,500 are open to public use, plus 
heliports and seaplane bases. Business and 
corporate flying are the main use, together 
with many services to agriculture, industry, 
and government. 

Flight helps spread manufacturing to 
smaller communities and check unhealthy 
crowding in big cities. Aviation is a tool of 
American productivity, crucial at this time 
of world crisis. It helps support an aero- 
space industry with close to a million work- 
ers, essential to security and trade. 
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NO AVIATION POLICY 


To foster and protect these assets, there 
is no national policy on the role of aviation 
and its development to fulfill its role. The 
1970 Act created an Aviation Advisory Com- 
mission, appointed by the President, to study 
and report in a year. After two years, with 
division among its members, its findings 
were moot. 

Congress also told DOT to formulate a pol- 
icy on transportation into which aviation 
would fit, still not done despite insistence 
by the House Committee on Appropriations. 
Meanwhile FAA cannot set a policy of its 
own. There has been no guideline document 
since the Horizon Report of 1961. 

Unprotected by any positive declaration, 
aviation is harassed by negative actions. The 
Office of Management & Budget stated in 
1971 that until future needs are clear, flying 
may be “arbitrarily” curtailed rather than 
funded for growth and that the attitude of 
Congress must be changed accordingly. Now 
OMB proposes general aviation taxes to re- 
duce traffic 4% to 9%. 

For lack of a dynamic belief in its essen- 
tiality, once-popular aviation is attacked by 
civic groups for its nolse and fumes so new 
airport projects are stopped and many a field 
plowed under. 

In the energy crisis of 1973, officials had so 
little understanding of general aviation that 
they proposed to cut its fuel supply in half. 
Congress prevented this after nation-wide 

rotests. 


P 

The industry otherwise comes to Congress 
with little unity. The airlines are organized 
for lobbying in every state to resist 
that will add to expenses. Airport operators 
serving county and municipal governments, 
a strong axis, are opposed to powerful state 
aviation officials seeking more part in federal 
programs. Unions of airline employees and 
controllers have their pay interests. Other 
pilots fight new federal rules. FAA has its 
own power structure. 

Members of Congress will hear the diver- 
gent views of these and other groups. To cut 
through confusion, it would help if an ap- 
propriate committee drafted a statement of 
roles and goals preparatory to this year’s 
legislation. 

INDUSTRY SITUATION 

Aviation is in better shape than was 
thought possible during the fuel crisis a 
year ago but not enough so that it can stand 
more taxes, rules, and harassments. 1974 has 
been a no-growth year in traffic. 1975 will 
show a decline unless the economy improves 
faster than expected. 

The airlines have had a hard readjust- 
ment. When they had profits in the 1960s 
after conversion from propellers to jets, 
CAB made them cut fares and opened many 
routes to overcompetition. Anticipating con- 
tinued 10% annual growth, the lines bought 
Jumbo jets. To fill them, they needed more 
fun-fiying added to business travel, not yet 
possible to generate. 

Traffic growth fell. Then came the jump in 
fuel prices on top of wage boosts that run 
past $100,000 for a captain pilot. Allowed by 
CAB to get together, the lines cut schedules 
to save money and increase load factors— 
formerly below 50% —and now approaching 
60%. They also raised fares to the point of 
diminishing returns. So profits are higher 
this year than last. In 1975, traffic may fall 
while costs continue to rise. 

General aviation traffic runs a little more 
than last year in itinerant filghts, because of 
business travel, and a little less from local 
flights because of the drop in training, the 
foundation of future business. Light plane 
production, boosted by exports, is a little 
more than last year. 

Rising costs have made pleasure flying too 
expensive for most people. General aviation 
is a serious business-oriented industry, fac- 
ing little net decline in 1975 unless its fuel 
is cut. Rationing or taxing of auto gas would 
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increase the use of light planes that burn no 
more fuel per passenger than cars and save 
precious time. 
PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE 
Though there is no general emergency in 
aviation now to require the help of Congress, 


will gain 3% to 6% a year between now and 
1981. 

In this 6-year span, it is forecast that air- 
line enplamements will increase 52%; pas- 
Senger miles 60%; aircraft handled at FAA 
control towers 51%; and general aviation 
hours 31%. 

The figures may be a bit high. But as 


would check commerce and in- 
dustry, like a hardening of our national 
arteries. 

Since it takes years to plan and finish a 
project, there will be jams before 1980 un- 
less Congress acts in the present session. 

AIRPORT-AIRWAY ACT 


The effectiveness of the ailrport-airway pro- 
gram has been far less than it should have 


delayed by industry bickering and federal 
inaction until 1970. 

By then the environmental movement had 
gained strength to delay or block projects. 
In consequence, the has produced 
only one small transport airport in the con- 
tinental U.S., a couple of relievers near hub 
cities, and a few dozen general aviation fields. 
Few major runway extensions have been 
built. 

More than a billion in federal aid, plus 
matching funds from state and local govern- 
ments, has gone mainly for such things as 
widening and strengthening runways and 
taxiways; also safety and security items 
newly required. 

Meanwhile construction costs have soared, 
as much as 30% in the past year. As red tape 
has delayed projects for two or three years 
of clearance procedures, the buying power 
of the airport dollar has fallen, 

The federal share is 50% for large hubs, 
75% for other alrports, and 82% for safety 
and security work. Since the share was in- 
creased from an across-the-board 50% in 
the 1973 renewal act, project applications 
have exceeded the avallable funds. The $310 
million for FY 1975, augmented by $25 mil- 
eri recently released, is almost all commit- 
ted. 

It would be a hardship to many airports 
with projects pending if the airport sum is 
reduced by putting trust money to other uses 
such as land banking, and landside work 
such as terminal buildings. Use for FAA 
maintenance and operations is strongly op- 
posed 


As this is written, aviation groups are 
completing a survey of needs with cost esti- 
mates. With spending authority expiring 
June 30, FAA has been meeting with industry 
without much agreement on renewal terms. 
DOT is working on a bill. 

It is felt the question is not whether a 
bill is to pass. The user taxes keep money 
flowing into the trust fund. It is aviation’s 
money, The decision is whether worth-while 
amendments can be agreed on in time or 
whether a year's extension in the present 
form is the interim solution. 

COMPLEX PROBLEMS 

It is hoped that the foregoing notes have 
laid some groundwork for the urgent posi- 
tive of Alrport-Airway Act renewal and 
have shown that aviation, this great Ameri- 
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can industry, cannot bear any more negative 
actions now. 

OMB asks a departure tax of $5 to $10 
on general aviation, impractical and destruc- 
tive, and more FAA fees. For budget balanc- 
ing, why not cut FAA with its 54,000 em- 
ployees averaging $19,000 a year? 

OMB also wants aviation trust money to 
go into FAA operations and maintenance, 
forbidden by Congress. Aviation people hope 
the idea of a single transportation trust fund, 
to mingle their money with highway and 
other funds, is dead. 

Noise is a serious problem. FAA proposes 
Sound Absorption Material (SAM) to be fi- 
nanced by a 50¢ passenger head tax. 

For smaller communities, flow-through 
subsidy for scheduled service to commuter- 
lines is gaining support. 

Reforms in the federal regulatory system, 
and in DOT—FAA where non-aviation people 
rule over aviation affairs, are long overdue. 

As the session advances, we ask leave to re- 
port further on these vital matters, believing 
that in this Congress is hope for new leader- 
ship in aviation. 


OPENING GOVERNMENT TO PUBLIC 
SCRUTINY: A DECADE OF FED- 
ERAL EFFORTS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 1974 amendments to the 
Freedom of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 
552) that was enacted by Congress last 
November over President Ford’s veto, are 
scheduled to become effective on Febru- 
ary 19 of this year. They will make a 
number of significant changes in the law 
to provide for more open Government to 
help offset the secrecy minded policies 
and practices of the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

The bipartisan congressional effort 
that resulted in the enactment of Public 
Law 93-502 was the culmination of over 
3 years of effort by the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information Sub- 
committee of the House Government 
Operations Committee, which I chaired 
during the 92d and 93d Congresses, and 
by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
‘Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
chaired by Senator KENNEDY. 

Mr. Speaker, the decade of effort to 
make the Federal Government more open 
and responsive to the public’s right to 
know is the subject of an excellent ar- 
ticle in the January-February 1975 issue 
of Public Administration Review. The au- 
thor, Dr, Harold C. Relyea of the Con- 
gressional Research Service, Library of 
Congress, has worked closely with the 
staff of our subcommittee since 1971 on 
matters involving our investigative and 
legislative efforts on the Freedom of 
Information Act. I commend the article 
to our colleagues and insert the full text 
at this point in the RECORD: 

OPENING GOVERNMENT TO PUBLIC SCRUTINY: 
A DECADE OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 

(By Dr. Harold C. Relyea, Congressional Re- 
search Service, Library of Congress) 

Within the past decade, federal adminis- 


trators have been confronted by various new 
statutes and Executive directives affecting 
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government information policies and prac- 
tices. These recent measures stem from two 
fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment: popular sovereignty and the constitu- 
tional doctrine of checks and balances. In 
addition to providing a procedure for realiz- 
ing the right of the public to petition for 
information, citizens are offered various op- 
tions to become informed about the activities 
of the Executive Branch—on their own 
initiative, through the press, or with the 
assistance of public officials or organized in- 
terests. If the fundamental basis of democ- 
racy is an alert and aware public, active in 
the affairs of government, such measures 
seemingly have a potential for fostering an 
informed citizenry. 

These new policies have also sought to 
promote greater executive accountability to 
Congress regarding the faithful execution of 
the Jaws. Such information is essential if 
the legislature is to carry out its oversight 
function, prescribe new law, and allocate 
funds in a responsible way. 

The information relationship among the 
Executive, Congress, and the public is 
fraught, however, with a variety of cross- 
purposes and mixed motives. Cherishing per- 
sonal privacy, the citizen is not anxious to 
have the government gather and disseminate 
material pertaining to his or her individual 
characteristics, activities, and associations. 

In addition, conflicts over information 
arise between the two branches due to poli- 
tical differences, constitutional impediments 
to its dissemination, and the invocation of 
official secrecy to control its circulation. Both 
Congress and the public have been denied 
information by the Executive for reasons of 
security or statutority permitted administra- 
tive discretion, Nevertheless, the important 
change effected by certain of these new meas- 
ures lies in their policy presumption that 
all government information—whether of the 
documentary or witnessable variety—is 
available to the citizenry unless provision 
is otherwise made for its restriction, The 
weakness of this premise, however, derives 
from the necessity of having the Executive 
Branch enforce such laws against itself. 

The struggle to perfect arrangements open- 
ing government information though per- 
haps Sisyphean to some, remains a matter 
of salient importance in any democratic 
society. The following is a synopsis of some 
of the achievements of the past decade in 
making government information more ac- 
cessible.* 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The product of some 11 years of investiga- 
tive hearings by the House Government 
Operations Special Government Information 
Subcommittee chaired by Rep. John E. Moss 
(D-Calif.), the Freedom of Information Act 
(Fol) (5 U.S.C. 552) provides the basic au- 
thority and procedure for the public to peti- 
tion for otherwise unreleased government 
documents,? Enacted in 1966 (80 Stat. 250), 
codified (81 Stat. 54) and otherwise effective 
the following year, the Fol Act was the pro- 
duct of many compromises and political pres- 
sures. No federal agency urged its passage 
and, for a time, even the President's approval 
of it seemed uncertain. Nevertheless, it fin- 
ally became law. 

It was not until the latter half of the 92nd 
Congress, almost five years after its enact- 
ment, that the administration and operation 
of the statute came under congressional 
scrutiny. During 14 days of sworn testi- 
mony, the House Foreign Operations and 
Government Information Subcommittee, 
successor to the Moss panel, heard various 
government and private witnesses discuss 
their experience and difficulties with the act.’ 
In reporting its findings, the Subcommittee 
stressed certain administrative problems re- 
vealed during the oversight proceedings.‘ 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Implementing regulations were found to be 
"co: , inadequate, or deficient, adher- 
ing neither to the guidelines, in the 1967 At- 
torney General’s memorandum nor the in- 
tent of Congress.” 

Although no clear resolution of the ques- 
tion was arrived at during the hearing, it 
appeared that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had promulgated a regulation requiring 
“good cause” be shown by a requester in 
order to examine a certain type of informa- 
tion, this rule being established in spite of 
the fact that the FoI Act presumes all infor- 
mation will be available to the public unless 
it falls within one of the statute’s nine per- 
missive exemptions. Regulations of the Cost 
of Living Council and two of its subdivi- 
sions—the Pay Board and the Price Commis- 
sion—were also found to be in conflict with 
the FoI Act with regard to the release of 
information within their possession.’ 

The Subcommittee also reported that cer- 
tain “Federal agencies have not kept ade- 
quate records of requests for public infor- 
mation under the act to properly evaluate 
their performance." * The Civil Service Com- 
mission, Department of Army, Department of 
Navy, Department of Labor, and Securities 
and Exchange Commission had no data on 
their FoI caseload and aspects of its process- 
ing over the period of the act's first four 
years of existence. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment maintained no centralized data on ad- 
ministrative action under the statute and 
presumed its principal subdivisions would, 
in variously responding to Fol requests, 
maintain such records. The Department of 
Air Force seemed to inflate its FoI caseload 
by including all information requests in its 
reported statistics on operations under the 
act.’ 

Other difficulties included excessive user 
fees, some exceeding $3 an hour for docu- 
ment searches and $0.30 per page for copy 
reproduction, which were thought to “have 
deterred individuals desiring access to such 
records.” ” Based on its findings, the Sub- 
committee urged the Office of Legal Counsel 
in the Department of Justice to be more 
vigorous in apprising agencies of significant 
court interpretations of the act; a greater 
role for public information officials was sug- 
gested in the administration of FoI policy; 
and more training, orientation, and state- 
ments of guidance were recommended for 
those charged with the daily implementation 
of the statute. 

Having made these suggested administra- 
tive innovations to the Executive, the Sub- 
committee also made some explicit legisla- 
tive proposals: specification of time frames 
for responding to FoI requests at both the 
initial and appellate stages, clarification of 
the “identifiable record” clause to eliminate 
its use as a device for withholding informa- 
tion, setting a time frame on responsive 
pleadings by the government in FoI court 
eases, making the government responsible 
for court fees when losing an Fol adjudica- 
tion, requiring agency reports on Fol opera- 
tions each year, and tightening the per- 
missive exemptions at least to conform with 
prevailing judicial interpretations.” 

Legislation is pending to implement cer- 
tain of these recommendations by amend- 
ing the basic statute.“ Efforts were also made 
within the Justice Department to establish 
a group which would undertake a govern- 
mentwide study of -the administration of 
the Fol Act. Created to propose recommenda- 
tions for uniformity in the administration of 
the act or model regulations designed to 

uce this effect, the project collapsed in 
June of 1974 when Attorney General William 
Saxbe revoked a commitment to the inde- 
pendence of the study and the lawyer in 
charge resigned in protest.” 

Certainly the Freedom of Information Act 
has been instrumental in affording the public 
greater access to desired government docu- 
ments. Nevertheless, administration of the 
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statute has not been particularly impressive. 
The bureaucracy did not want this law. Un- 
fortunately, this attitude of opposition has 
manifested itself during the first years of 
the act’s operation in excessive processing 
fees, response delays, and pleas of ignorance 
when petitioned for documents in terms 
other than an exact title or other type of 
precise identification. As a consequence, it 
is now necessary to clarify certain provisions 
of the basic statute and otherwise eliminate 
language being utilized to thwart the intent 
of the law. 

The legislative reaction against the frustra- 
tion of its purpose in this policy area is 
serious: the proposed Fol amendments 
would penalize an agency losing its case in 
court by causing the agency to pay the attor- 
ney and litigation fees of the successful peti- 
tioner. If this is not sufficient notice of the 
manner in which the administration of the 
FoI Act is to be carried out, Congress may 
shift the burden of responsibility to the 
individual bureaucrat. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Although Congress enacted legislation de- 
signe’ to open the proceedings of federal ad- 
visory committees to public observation, this 
law has been thwarted, curiously enough, by 
the use of certain provisions of the Freedom 
of Information Act itself. After extensive 
hearings, initiated in 1970, on the activities 
and operations of Executive Branch advisory 
units, Congress ratified the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (P.L. 92-463) on October 6, 
1972." Patterned after the Fol law, this stat- 
ute presumes all advisory panel meetings 
will be open to public scrutiny unless the 
President or the head of the agency to which 
the advisory committee reports determines 
the subject matter of a particular session “is 
concerned with matters listed in section 552 
(b) of title 5, U.S.C.,” i.e., the exemption pro- 
visions of the Freedom of Information Act. 
Thus, to close a meeting, the agency head 
simply gives public notice that the business 
of a committee is exempted by a cited item. 
Oftentimes, FoI authority is merely alluded 
to when secrecy is invoked. As Professor Wil- 
liam H. Rogers, Jr., of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center recently testified in hear- 
ings on advisory committees now underway 
before the Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Budgeting, Management 
and Expenditures: 

“Why can’t the public attend three meet- 
ings of the Civil Service Commission’s Federal 
Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee? Because 
the “meetings will be closed to the public 
under a determination to do so” reads the full 
Federal Register (37 F.R. 28307) explanation. 
And why can’t the public sit in on the delib- 
erations of the Treasury Department’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Reform of the Interna- 
tional Monetary System? Because a deter- 
mination “has been made that this and fu- 
ture meetings of the Committee will consider 
matters falling within one or more of the 
exemptions to public disclosure set forth in 
5 U.S.C. 552(b) and that the public interest 
requires such meetings to be closed to public 
participation (Treasury Department Order 
J32-—73, August 8, 1973) .” 13 

Other difficulties which became apparent 
almost immediately after the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act took effect were inade- 
quate notice of when committee meetings are 
to occur, even though guidelines on this mat- 
ter promulgated by the Office of Management 
and Budget require a seven-day announce- 
ment time in the Federal Register. Space 
limitations are occasionally cited as a basis 
for restricting public access to advisory com- 
mittee proceedings. Although “detailed” min- 
utes are required by the act for every ad- 
visory panel’s deliberations, the resulting rec- 
ords are, in many cases, inadequate accounts 
of what transpired. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The act also specifies that the President 
“shall, not later than March 31 of each 
calendar year (after the year in which this 
Act is enacted), make an annual report to 
the Congress on the activities, status, and 
changes in the composition of advisory com- 
mittees in existence during the preceding 
calendar year.” In meeting the requirements 
of this provision, the Office of Management 
and Budget submitted a brief report in 
March 1973 listing, by department and prin- 
cipal agency, the advisory panels reporting 
to the heads of those units. Appended to 
this document were loose copies of annual 
reports prepared by each of the advisory 
committees. Within these appended reports 
was the detailed information required by 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act. The en- 
tire compendium was issued through OMB, 
not the Government Printing Office, and 
was, therefore, not available for public pur- 
chase. It was not indexed and, upon in- 
spection, did not contain all advisory com- 
mittees then in operation. Indeed, certain 
of the panels listed in the general report 
failed to appear in the appended materials at 
all. 

Thus far, the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act has failed to meet the expectations of 
its sponsors as a device for opening advisory 
panel proceedings or obtaining accurate and 
detailed information for Congress and the 
public about the purposes, membership, or 
activities of such bodies. Hearings on the 
administration of the statute have been held 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Budget- 
ing, Management, and Expenditures, chaired 
by Sen. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), one of the 
authors of the advisory committee law. Un- 
doubtedly, major amendments to the exist- 
ing act will be forthcoming as a result of 
these oversight proceedings, 

SECURITY CLASSIFICATION 


After almost two decades of operations 
under President Eisenhower's information 
security classification directive, E.O. 10501 
(18 F.R. 7049), President Nixon called for a 
complete reexamination of this policy area 
with a view toward reducing the volume of 
restricted materials and limiting the num- 
ber of personnel who might affix classifica- 
tion markings.: The result was a new order, 
E.O. 11652 (37 F.R. 5209), entitled “Classifi- 
cation and Declassification of the National 
Security Information and Material,” and, 
subsequently, a National Security Council 
memorandum (37 F.R. 10053) regarding the 
implementation of the instrument. Two 
House subcommittees immediately began 
scrutinizing the directive.” 

On its face, E.O. 11652 suggested shifts in 
policy which were not particularly pleasing 
to these congressional committees, The order 
was promulgated on the authority of the per- 
missive exemption provision of the Freedom 
of Information Act regarding secret informa- 
tion (5 U.S.C. 552(b) (1)). The thrust of the 
statute is that all government information 
should be made available to the public and, 
with but slight exception, nothing should be 
withheld. E.0.11652 utilizes the statute’s 
justification for an occasional small amount 
of information being withheld to defend 
holding a huge store of documents captive. 

While E.O. 10501 used the referent “inter- 
ests of national defense” to justify secrecy, 
the new order utilizes “interests of national 
defense or foreign relations” which may col- 
lectively refer to “national security.” Not 
only did this appear to be a broadening of 
the policy sphere affected, but the phrase in 
E.O. 11652 was not harmonious with the lan- 
guage of the statutory provision which it 
was allegedly based. The FoI Act clause uses 
the term “interest of national defense or for- 
eign policy.” The Foreign Operations and 
Government Information Subcommittee 
elaborated upon this matter further in a 
report, saying: 

“In addition to putting the language of 
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the new Executive order at variance with the 

of the Freedom of Information Act 
on which it relies for application of the ex- 
emption, the semantic and legai differences 
between the terms ‘national defense’ and 
‘national security’ and the terms ‘foreign 
policy’ and ‘foreign relations’ weaken the en- 
tire foundation of Executive Order 11652, 
while failing to correct a basic defect in 
Executive Order 10501—namely, its lack of a 
definition for the term ‘national defense.’ 
For example, ‘relations’ is a much broader 
word than ‘policy’ because it includes all 
operational matters, no matter how insigni- 
ficant.” » 

After scrutinizing the entire order, the 
Subcommittee’s criticisms of the directive 
included the following: 

(1) Totally misconstrues the basic mean- 
ing of the Freedom of Information Act (5 
U.S.C. 552); 

(2) Confuses the sanctions of the Crim- 
inal Code that apply to the wrongful dis- 
closure of classified information; 

(3) Confuses the legal meaning of the 
terms “national defense” and “national secu- 
rity” and the terms “foreign policy” and 
“foreign relations” while failing to provide 
an adequate definition for any of the terms; 

(4) Increases (not reduces) the limitation 
on the number of persons who can wield 
classification stamps and restricts public ac- 
cess to lists of persons having such authority; 

(5) Provides no specific penalties for over- 
classification or misclassification of informa- 
tion or material; 

(6) Permits executive departments to hide 
the identity of classifiers of specific docu- 
ments; 

(7) Contains no requirement to depart 
from the general declassification rules, even 
when classified information no longer re- 
quires protection; 

(8) Permits full details of major defense or 
foreign policy errors of an administration to 
be cloaked for a minimum of three four-year 
Presidential terms, but loopholes could ex- 
tend this secrecy for 30 years or longer; 

(9) Provides no public accountability to 
Congress for the actions of the newly created 
Interagency Classification Review Commit- 


(10) Legitimizes and broadens authority 
for the use of special categories of “classifica- 
tion” governing access and distribution of 
classified information and material beyond 
the three specified categories—top secret, 
secret, and confidential; and 

(11) Creates a “special privilege” for for- 
mer Presidential] appointees for access to cer- 
tain papers that could serve as the basis for 
their private profit through the sale of ar- 
ticles, books, memoirs to publishing houses.** 

But to the extent that E.O, 11652 is operat- 
ing well, credit for its implementation must 
be given to the Interagency Classification Re- 
view Committee established by the directive. 
Initially chaired by John Eisenhower with 
White House aide David R. Young, principal 
author of the new order, serving as execu- 
tive director, the panel is currently headed 
by Dr. James R. Rhoads, Archivist of the 
United States, with William Brown, a former 
Atomic Energy Commission attorney, as ex- 
ecutive director, Under Eisenhower's tenure, 
the Committee claimed to have made a 63 
per cent reduction in the number of author- 
ized classifiers; accelerated the rate of pub- 
lication of the Foreign Relations series pro- 
duced by the State Department; reviewed, 
approved, and brought about the publica- 
tion of new regulations by all 34 agencies 
affected by E.O. 11652; and established a re- 
porting system to enable monitoring of the 
progress of agencies in meeting the require- 
ments of the new order and related direc- 
tives.™ 

The selection of Rhoads and Brown indi- 
cate an interest on the part of the Executive 
in promoting expert records management 
practices through the ICRC: control of the 
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panel might have been given over to individ- 
uals representative of the more security pre- 
occupied defense or diplomatic community. 
Although the committee has developed a 
number of innovations to foster an equitable 
and efficient classification-declassification 
program, it will require more resources than 
it presently receives. It is virtually without 
a staff or a budget. 

And while the ICRC has attempted to re- 
solve a number of conflicts in its policy 
sphere, important questions still remain, How 
is sensitive material to be defined, identified, 
isolated, maintained, utilized, and evaluated 
for possible release? Should Congress have 
access to such restricted information? Should 
accessibility be general or selective within 
the Legislative Branch? Might Judges exam- 
ine classified documents to determine if they 
are properly restricted or might actually be 
released? To what extent is secret informa- 
tion admissible as evidence in a trial? Who is 
to be punished for the unauthorized release 
of such data? Is espionage the only charge 
which might be brought against offenders? 

CRIMINAL CODE REVISION 


Certain of these questions have taken on 
increased importance if only because some 
answer to them is posed by a recodification 
of Title 18, the criminal law portion of the 
US. Code. Eight years ago legislation was 
enacted (80 Stat. 1516) creating a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Law. Chaired by former California Governor 
Edmund G. Brown, the panel surveyed every 
aspect of criminal law, including espionage, 
the management of classified information, 
trafficking In restricted data, and unauthor- 
ized disclosure of protected materials. The 
Commission made its final report on Janu- 
ary 7, 1971. With the convening of the 93rd 
Congress, modified versions of the Commis- 
sion’s recommended model criminal code were 
offered by the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Criminal Laws and Procedures (S. 1) 
and by the Justice Department on behalf of 
the Administration (S. 1400, H.R, 6046). 

Although the two different versions con- 
tain unique provisions and special language 
with regard to the unauthorized disclosure 
of national defense information, both would 
inflict strong criminal punishment: (1) if an 
individual knowingly “reveals” (S. 1) or 
“communicates” (S, 1400) material pertain- 
ing to the national defense to a person un- 
authorized to receive it, or (2) if an individ- 
ual in * ion” (S. 1) or “possession or 
control” (S. 1400) of information pertaining 
to the national defense, which he/she is not 
authorized to have, fails to deliver such ma- 
terial “on demand” (S. 1) or “promptly” 
(S. 1400) to a federal official entitled to re- 
ceive it. Viewing these provisions in terms of 
recent experience, they are designed to pun- 
ish the principals involved in the next Penta- 
gon Papers incident. Not only are they aimed 
at the Daniel Ellsbergs of such situations, 
but at the newspaper willing to publish such 
information as well. As one critic of these 
provisions has observed: 

“Up to this point, the legal right of the 
government to withhold information has 
been barred by the First Amendment written 
into the Constitution stating that Congress 
shall make no laws infringing upon freedom 
of speech or of the press. Congress has made 
a concession, however, in the Espionage Act, 
which makes illegal two specific types of dis- 
closure of information by the government 
employee to a foreign agent. The Espionage 
Act also contains a section (Title 18, Section 
723 of the U.S. Criminal Code) that reads: 

“ ‘Whoever having unauthorized possession 
or access to, or control over any document... 
or note relating to the national defense, or 
information relating to the national defense 
which information the possessor has reason 
to believe could be used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of any 
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foreign nation (delivers such information) 
to any person not entitled to recelve it (is 
guilty of a crime).’ 

“It was this section of the Espionage Act 
that the government used to try to stop the 
publication of the Pentagon Papers by the 
New York Times, Washington Post, and Bos- 
ton Globe. The legal counsel for the Times 
argued successfully that the section is not 
applicable because it strictly deals with espi- 
onage and fails to include the word ‘pub- 
lish’,”* a 

Hearings on the espionage section of the 
criminal code revision bills, now underway 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Criminal Laws and Procedure, have 
brought forth various critical views from 
the legal and press communities regarding 
these provisions pertaining to the unauthor- 
ized disclosure or receipt of national defense 
information. The acceptability of the Jan- 
guage remains open to debate. 

NEW PROPOSALS 

Consideration is also currently being given 
to a statutory basis for the classification and 
declassification of national defense informa- 
tion. A comprehensive bill (H.R. 12004), of- 
fered by Rep. William S. Moorhead (D-Pa.) 
with various cosponsors, was examined by 
the House Foreign Operations and Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee in proceed- 
ings during late July and early August of 
1974, The measure establishes three cate- 
gories of classification and details for the 
administration of same. The bill provides for 
a nine-member Classification Review Com- 
mission which would have the status and 
authority of an independent regulatory 
agency. The Commission would, within the 
framework of the statute creating it, pre- 
scribe standards and procedures for the 
handling and processing of classified infor- 
mation, adjudicate disputes involving such 
information as a court of first instance, and 
be responsible, as well, for the declassifica- 
tion of materials. 

Hearings have also been held in the Senate 
before the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
commitee chaired by Sen. Edmund S, Muskie 
(D-Maine) on a number of measures con- 
cerned with security classification.” All of 
these proceedings are exploratory in that 
legislative ideas are being gathered for in- 
clusion in newly drafted proposals to be 
considered further in the next Congress. 

In another area, hearings are underway on 
& proposal authored by Sen. Lawton Chiles 
(D-Fila.) designed to provide increased op- 
portunities for public observation of the 
meetings of government agencies and con- 
gressional committees. Popularly titled the 
“Government in the Sunshine” Act—bor- 
rowing upon the observation of Justice 
Brandeis that “sunlight” is the best “disin- 
fectant” for remedying “disease’—the bill 
(S. 260), modeled after the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, presumes all government 
meetings within its will be open un- 
less their subject matter falls within the per- 
missive exemptions provided for a closed 
meeting. The measure applies to all congres- 
Sional committee proceedings, whether by 
special, joint, or standing units or by confer- 
ence panels, and to Executive Branch delib- 
erations governed by the Administrative 
Procedure Act (60 Stat, 237) or involving the 
preparation of an environmental impact 
statement. Drawing upon the recordkeeping 
provisions of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act, the proposal sets standards for the 
reporting of both open and closed meetings 
within its scope, for the preparation of both 
open and closed meetings within its scope, 
for the preparation of transcripts of same, 
and for access to these records. 

Professional and expert views on the bill 
have been solicited and published by the 
Senate Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Reorganization, Research, and Inter- 
national Organizations.“ Sen. Chiles bas 
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served as acting chairman of this panel dur- 
ing the course of hearings on the measure. 

Hearings were also held by the House 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation Subcommittee on a measure (H.R. 
12206) introduced by Rep. Edward I. Koch 
(D.-N.¥.) permitting any person to inspect 
a federal agency record maintained on that 
individual, to supplement the information 
contained in the record, and to remove 
erroneous information. The bill would also 
require agency notification of the person if 
his or her record is disclosed to any other 
agency or person outside of the unit main- 
taining the record, would prohibit the dis- 
closure of information of any kind in the 
record to individuals in the agency other 
than those who need to examine the record 
in the performance of their duties; and 
would require the maintenance of a log of 
all persons inspecting such records pertain- 
ing to an individual. A similar bill (S. 3418) 
introduced in the Senate has been considered 
and adopted but broad differences have made 
compromise most difficult. 

OVERVIEW 

Although the administration of these laws 
has not always been consistent with the 
spirit of their enactment, these policy in- 
struments generally reflect a desire to open 
government information, at least at the 
federal level, to the citizenry. What this rec- 
ord appears to demonstrate is: (1) a new 
operating presumption that government in- 
formation, whether in documentary or in ob- 
servable form, be available to the public 
unless it is otherwise specifically exempted; 
(2) that formal processes and procedure 
should govern this access in terms of timely 
notice of events, proper petitions for docu- 
ments, right of appeal or mandatory review, 
etc.; (3) that judicial review of denials or 
refusals of information shall ultimately 
resolve such disputes; and (4) that these laws 
basically serve the individual citizen by 
being clearly intelligible in application and 
effective in producing desire results. 

The fundamental basis of a democracy lies 
in an alert and articulate public, active in 
the affairs of state. Without that participa- 
tion, a democratic government cannot truly 
be said to exist. Yet, the idea of men having 
rule over their own daily affairs, either di- 
rectly or through chosen representatives, 
does not rest upon any sense of the people 
being inherently wise or virtuous, Rather, 
given factors of information, it is hoped that 
seemingly reasonable decisions can be ar- 
rived at, presented, argued, altered, and fin- 
ally settled upon. Such behavior is mani- 
fested in a popular vote, a legislative deter- 
mination by elected representatives, and ad- 
ministrative decisions by government ofi- 
cials. The actions of each, whether citizen or 
officeholder, is affected by the availability of 
information. Consequently, the perception 
and understanding of such forms of behavior 
itself becomes an element of information 
which can be utilized at some future time 
for arriving at another public policy position. 
Even in so abstract a model as this, the im- 
portance of accessible information, to both 
government and the governed, should be 
apparent. 

Few would deny that, at least in principle, 
the authority of the American State lies with 
a sovereign citizenry. Yet working against 
this premise are pleas for elite authority 
based upon claims of expertise, privilege of 
power, or national security, All too often, 
these are the despoilers of open government 
policies. To the extent that they are success- 
ful in justifying secrecy, they are under- 
mining democratic practice as well. The right 
of popular petition includes the right to re- 
quest information. Policy instruments and 
procedures for opening government informa- 
tion exist now and others are about to be 
added to the statute books. Sensitivity to the 
need for their application must bo more res- 
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olute. Failing this, democratic practice will 

certainly not disappear but it will, un- 

doubtedly, be diminished with the conse- 

quent rise of anxiety and cynicism. 
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Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, currently 
early correction of congenital heart 
defects in infants is being performed with 
increasing frequency at various health 
centers. A procedure involving surface- 
induced deep hypothermia, circulatory 
arrest, and limited cardiopulmonary by- 
pass is now being employed to facilitate 
open heart surgery on infants and small 
children. Excellent operating conditions 
are provided with the heart completely 
relaxed and the surgeon’s view unob- 
scured by blood. 

Dr. S. Subramanian, chief of the 
Division of Cardiovascular Surgery at 
Children’s Hospital in my hometown of 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been using this tech- 
nique for more than 4 years, and has 
completed 205 operations. One hundred 
and twenty of these were on infants 
under 1 year of age, with an overall 
mortality of less than 20 percent. Dr. 
Subramanian states further that Chil- 
dren’s Hospital has the largest experience 
in this country using this operative 
technique. 

The Buffalo area regularly has played 
a prominent role in health research, and 
I would like to share this specific example 
with my colleagues. As part of my re- 
marks I am including an article from the 
Washington Star-News of January 21, 
1975, which explains this technique in 
more detail: 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION SAVING BABIES’ Lives 
(By Judith Randal) 

Marco Istanp, Fia—Babies born with 
serious heart defects are being put into a 
state of suspended animation so that they 
can undergo corrective surgery within the 
first few months, or even the first few hours 
of life. 

In preparation for the surgery, the infant— 
some of them weighing as little as 4 pounds 
and only a day and a half old—is first anes- 
theized and then put into a bag of ice until 
the body temperature drops to 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit, Dr. Aldo R. Castaneda told the 
American Heart Association’s Science Writers 
Forum here yesterday. 

This, he said, literally stops both the heart 
and the circulation so that when the baby is 
removed from the ice the surgeon can operate 
confidently on the tiny inner parts of the 
heart without the risk that bleeding might 
obstruct his view or endanger the child. Most 
important, the cooling protects the infant's 
brain and central nervous system from dam- 
age by oxygen deprivation, giving the surgeon 
as long as an hour to make the needed repairs. 

Castaneda, cardiovascular surgeon-in-chief 
at Children’s Hospital Medical Center in 
Boston and a professor at Harvard Medical 
School, said the technique—calied hypo- 
thermia—represents a real advance since it 
enables surgeons to repair an infant’s heart 
defect permanently. 
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While hypothermia In itself is not new, he 
explained, it has been little used for this 
purpose until recently. Indeed, surgeons 
ordinarily have had to operate in such a 
hurry on infants that surgery was, in effect, 
only a stopgap measure and the patient had 
to undergo a further operation when old 
enough and big enough to withstand the 
open-heart technique routinely used for 
children and adults. 

Like the surgery for such older patients, 
however, the surgery for infants necessitates 
the use of a heart-lung machine. But in- 
stead of being used throughout the opera- 
tion, the machine is hooked up to the pa- 
tients cirulatory system just after he is 
cooled and is activated only when the heart 
repairs have been completed and the baby is 
ready to be rewarmed. Rewarming to normal 
body temperature ordinarily takes about 20 
minutes, Castaneda said. 

Hypothermia for infant heart surgery 
originated in Japan in the early 1960s, Cas- 
taneda reported, and then spread, first to 
New Zealand and Britain and then to the 
United States. Several U.S. medical centers 
have had considerable experience with it, 
he added, including Children’s Hospital in 
Buffalo and the University of Alabama Hos- 
pital in Birmingham. 

At his own hospital in Boston, Castaneda 
reported, the technique has been used for 
83 patients with correctable defects in the 
past two years—38 of them less than 3 
months old—and only 10 have died. So far 
there has been no evidence that the oxygen 
deprivation to the brain during the surgery 
interferes with a baby’s later physical and 
mental development, he said. 

About 4,000 of the 11,000 infants born 
with heart defects in the United States each 
year require life saving surgery in the first 
three months of-life. Until recently, babies 
born with such defects in the Washington 
area had to be sent out of town (if they were 
strong enough) for surgery in which hypo- 
thermia was used. In July, however, Dr. 
Thomas Midgley, who was trained in this 
technique at the Hospital for Sick Children 
in London, joined Washington Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center. 

In a telephone interview, Midgley said that 
none of the three babies whom he has treated 
to date in the United States has survived, 
but that all of them had multiple and ex- 
tremely serious defects which made them 
especially poor candidates for surgery. Thus, 
he explained, he expects better results in the 
future. 

Meanwhile, he said, many children in Lon- 
don who underwent their operations as in- 
fants as long ago as 1968 have done well both 
academically and athletically, indicating 
that they have developed normally in every 
way. 
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Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which authorizes 
an amendment to section 2(f) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 201 
(f)) so as to include the Territory of 
Guam in the definition of a “State” in- 
cludes all American areas, including the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Only Guam is left out. This measure is 
identical to a bill which I introduced in 
the 93d Congress. 
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Guam ’s exclusion from this important 
section of our national health laws was 
not intentional in the strict sense of the 
word. When the PHS Act was first en- 
acted by Congress in 1944, Guam was 
then in the hands of Japanese occupiers. 
Consequently, the territory was deleted 
from the original definition of a State, 
although our sister territory, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico were so defined for the pur- 
poses of receiving benefits. 

The quality and the quantity of medi- 
cal care in Guam is a matter of constant 
concern to many of our people. At pres- 
ent, Guam has many fine physicians 
practicing in the territory. However, 
there exists a critical shortage of skilled 
doctors and nurses to meet our total 
needs. I believe that this problem can 
be alleviated throughout our continued 
participation in the public health service 
program. 

For this reason, and to insure that 
Guam will not once again find itself left 
out of yet another PHS program, through 
inadvertent legislative omission, I urge 
my colleagues to support the bill I have 
introduced today. Thank you. 


UKRAINIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hope for freedom still lives among :uch 
captive peoples as those of Ukraine, fed 
and encouraged by such American friends 
of freedom as the Women’s Association 
for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukraine. Today, representatives of this 
fine organization sre visting Congress- 
men and Senators, pleading the cause 
of those Ukrainian women now held as 
political prisoners in the Soviet Union. 
Their efforts deserve our prayerful sup- 
port. There follows a statement concern- 
ing their purpose here, together with a 
partial list of the political prisoners 
whose cause they plead: 

WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF FOUR FREEDOMS 
FOR UKRAINE, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 

Commemorating the 57th anniversary of 
the Proclamation of the Independent State 
of Ukraine, the delegation of the Women's 
Association for the Defense of Four Freedoms 
for Ukraine, Inc., composed of women from 
various states, are paying a special visit to 
the offices of their senators and congressmen 
to express their gratitude for defending the 
human rights of the people in enslaved 
Ukraine, for their unselfish support and con- 
tinued interest in the knowledge of the strug- 
gle and desire of the Ukrainian people for 
the restoration of a free’'Ukrainian State. On 
this occasion, we particularly express our ap- 
preciation for their voice in defense of 
Ukrainian political prisoners. 

Aliow us to present to you a small desk 
flag, a reproduction of our Ukrainian flag, to 
serve as a symbol of Ukraine, and as a token 
of appreciation in behalf of our membership 
and of the Ukrainian people in your state. 

On the occasion of this visit with you, 
permit us to inform you that during the 
month of February, Ukrainians, in secrecy at 
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home, and in the free world, traditionally 
for more than half a century pay tribute to 
their Ukrainian heroines. In harmony with 
the tradition and in the spirit of the United 
Nations Proclamation of International Year 
of Woman 1975, Ukrainians will this year also 
acknowledge the contributions of women for 
their achievements in Ukrainian culture, 
science, economy, industry, religion, family 
and social life. 

A special tribute will be paid to the thou- 
sands of Ukrainian women political prison- 
ers who were sentenced by the Russian court 
to Many years in prison and concentration 
camps in Siberia although no crimes were 
committed, They are not criminals, they are 
respected ladies of all strata who refused to 
renounce their arrested mates and loved 
ones, but defended them instead. They op- 
posed the russification policy, forced athe- 
ism, colonial exploitation, and police control 
of family and public lives. They bravely de- 
fended their human rights and Ukrainian 
identity. A partial list of Ukrainian women 
arrested and persecuted between 1972-73 is 
attached. 

As Americans of Ukrainian descent, we are 
proud to state that Ukraine is a friendly 
western oriented nation and is a sincere 
and reliable ally. Ukrainians believe in the 
policy of self-liberation and their desire for 
freedom has cost them more than twenty 
million victims in the past 57 years of Rus- 
sian occupation. 

In the International Year of Women 1975, 
initiated by the USSR, we are asking your 
honorable person for your intervention be- 
fore the Soviet authorities in behalf of the 
women political prisoners to persuade the 
Soviet authorities to grant them amnesty 
and release to return to Ukraine, their 
homes and families. 

ULaNA CELEWYCH, 
President. 
A PARTIAL List oF UKRAINIAN WOMEN AR- 
RESTED AND PERSECUTED BETWEEN 1972-73 


IRYNA STASIV-KALYNETS 


Iryna Stasiv was born in 1940, graduated 
from Lviv University and became a teacher 
in secondary school. From there she went on 
to become a lecturer in Ukrainian Language 
and Literature in the preparatory faculty of 
the Lviv polytechnic institute. An authoress 
of several unpublished works, she, and hus- 
band Ihor Kalynets, came out in defence of 
the persecuted Ukrainian patriots and signed 
a collective protest letter in defence of V. 
Moroz. Iryna also protected against the de- 
struction of Ukrainian historical monu- 
ments. For this, she was fired from her post 
and continuously victimised, while officially 
her poetry was forbidden to be published. In 
1971 she joined the “People’s Committee for 
the defence of Nina Strokata,” who had been 
arrested without any grounds. Iryna Stasiv- 
Kalynets was arrested in January and sen- 
tenced in Lviv on July, 1972 to 6 years im- 
prisonment and three years in exile. She and 
her husband have a ten year old daughter— 
Dzvinka, who was left orphaned because Ihor 
Kalynets was also sentenced to 12 years of 
prison and exile. Iryna Stasiv-Kalynets was 
sentenced under Article 62 of the Criminal 
Code of the USSR “for anti-soviet agitation 
and propaganda.” She is serving her sentence 
in a Mordavian concentration camp from 
where she, Stefania Shabatura, and Nina 
Strokata-Karavanska, sent a letter on 
May 10, 1973 to the Secretary General of the 
U.N., Kurt Waldheim, in which they pro- 
tested against the enslavement of the 
Ukrainian nation and demanded an open 
trial for themselves in the presence of a 
U.N, representative. 

IRYNA SENYK 

Iryna Senyk, a poetess, was born in 1925, 
near Lviv. She was initially arrested in 1946 
in Lviv, on the accusation that she belonged 
to the Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists, in which she acted as massenger from 
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the O.U.N. Headquarters whose head was 
Roman Chuprynka, commander of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army. She was sen- 
tenced to ten years hard labour. After finish- 
ing her term of imprisonment, she left prison 
with tuberculosis of the bones. After treat- 
ment for TB, she obtained her specialist 
qualifications in literature. In her free time, 
she wrote patriotic verses full of love for 
Ukraine and hatred for the enemies of free- 
dom. The publication of her works was inter- 
rupted by the arrest of Shornovil, who was 
to be the editor. From 1969 onwards Iryna 
Senyk and others wrote letters in defence 
of S. Karavansky and V. Moroz, For this she 
was persecuted. In 1970, the KGB searched 
her house, after which she was arrested and 
sentenced to six years imprisonment and five 
years exile. 

The trial was “in camera”; she was 
charged with propagating literature, for pos- 
sessing E. Rice’s book, “The New literary 
current in the Ukraine” which was confis- 
cated from her, and for her friendship wtih 
V. Moroz, V. Chornovil, M. Osadchy, and 
with the writer Olga Duchymynska. A So- 
viet newspaper reported that at her trial 
Iryna Senyk did not admit to guilt and 
even considered herself as suffering for the 
achievement of Ukrainian independence. Her 
place of confinement is unknown, 

NINA KARAVANSKA-STROKATA 


Nina Karavanska was born on the 3ist 
of January, 1925, in Odessa. After finishing 
secondary school, she became a student in 
the Odessa Medical Institute, from where 
she graduated with distinction. For a while 
she worked in the Microbiological Institute 
in Odessa, and later practised medicine for 
6 years. From 1952 until 1971 she did re- 
search in the Odessa Medical Institute, and 
was working on her doctorate, and publish- 
ing many scientific works. 

Nina is married to Svyatoslav Karavansky, 
who was imprisoned in concentration camps 
from 1944 to 1960 for having been active in 
the Odessa unit of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, who fought for the 
liberation of Ukraine. He was arrested again 
in 1965 for writing an article on the policy 
of the russification of the Ukrainian langu- 
age in Ukraine and for appealing to the lead- 
ers of the Communist parties of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the matter of the politi- 
eal arrests of 1965 in Ukraine. For this he was 
sent back to serve out the nine remaining 
years of his 25 year sentence. In 1969, he was 
sentenced to a further eight years, thus 
making a total of 33 years imprisonment. At 
this trial, Nina Karavanska-Strokata ap- 
peared as a witness, defending her husband 
and accused the Moscow bolshevik authori- 
ties of a cruel and brutal trial. Because of 
this, the Odessa Medical Institute demanded 
that she publicly denounce her husband. As 
she refused, she was fired from her post on 
May, 1974, and not permitted to defend her 
dissertation for a doctorate. Nina also came 
out in defence of persecuted Ukrainian pa- 
triots, and signed a statement against the 
unlawful imprisonment of V. Moroz. For a 
while, harassment towards her was inter- 
rupted due to the fact that a cholera epi- 
demic had broken out and she was among 
the most active in combatting the epidemic. 
After the epidemic was overcome, a new 
campaign of villification was mounted 
against her in the press, and she was un- 
able to find employment. Because of this, 
Nina was forced to leave Ukraine at the 
end of the summer of 1971, and went to 
Nalchyk, (Kabarolyno-Balkarue) where she 
became a medical lecturer. But even here 
she was persecuted. On the 8th of December, 
1971 while returning to Odessa from Nal- 
chyk, Nina was arrested by the KGB, her 
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house searched, and various poems and books 
by her husband were found. 

The KGB stated that Nina had been ar- 
rested because she would not “forget’’ her 
husband's case and because of her contacts 
with the committee for Human Rights. She 
was Officially charged under Article 62 of the 
Criminal Code of the USSR, and her trial, 
which took place in Odessa, lasted from the 
4th to the 19th of May, 1972. She was tried 
together with the writer Alex Rysnykov and 
Alexander Prytyka. The latter pleaded 
guilty, while Strokata and Rysnykov stated 
they were innocent and refused to accept 
their defense lawyer, since he was on the 
prosecutor’s side. Nina was sentenced to four 
years imprisonment, Rysnykov to five years, 
and Prytykra to two years. On the 10th of 
May, 1973, Nira Karavanska—Strokata, Stef- 
ania Shabatura and Iryna Stasiv—Kalynets 
sent out a letter from a Mordavian concen- 
tration camp to the U.N. Secretary General, 
Kurt Waldheim, in which they protested 
against the enslavement of the Ukrainian 
nation and demanded an open trial in the 
presence of a U.N. representative. 

STEPHANIA SHABATURA 


Stephania Shabatura, born in 1940, is an 
artist who drew many cartoons with Ukrain- 
jan patriotic motifs. In 1970, she protested 
against the illegal arrest of Valentin Moroz, 
for which she was persecuted, and finally 
arrested in Lviv, 1972. The KGB began a 
continuous interrogation of Katala, an en- 
gineer, in connection with the case. His 
refusal to give fake evidence led to his mys- 
terious death in a prison in Lviv, on May 28, 
1972. In August, 1972, Stephania Shabatura 
was sentenced to five years imprisonment and 
three years of exile. Together with other 
women prisoners, Shabatura sent a letter of 
protest against the enslavement of the 
Ukrainian nation by Moscow to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, ‘n which 
they demanded an open trial in the presence 
of a U.N. representative. 


NADIA SVITLYCHNA 


Nadia Svitlychna, sister of the literary 
critic Ivan Svitlychny, is a pilologist. She is 
the wife of Danylo Shymuk, who was sen- 
tenced to 15 years imprisonment, and has a 
3 year old son, Yarema. Nadia Svitlychna 
worked in a Kiev Library but was fired from 
her post for signing a petition demanding 
freedom for Ukraine. Since then, she has been 
without work and has been persecuted. After 
the murder of Alla Hors’ka, she made a 
demand for an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the artist’s mysterious death. The 
KGB searched Svitlychna’s house and took 
Alla Hors’ka’s files. From January to May 
1972, Nadia Svitlychna had to report to the 
KGB every day, and on May 19, 1972, she was 
sentenced in a closed trial to four years im- 
prisonment (according to article 62 of the 
Constitution of the Ukrainian S.S.R.). Her 
little son was forced to enter a government 
orphanage. Her place of confinement is un- 
known. 

LYUBOV SEREDNIAK 

In January, the KGB searched Lyubov 
Seredniak’s house, and found a novel by 
Solzhenitsyn, a work by Grossman, and simi- 
lar literature. For this she was arrested, and, 
after four months of interrogation, was sen- 
tenced on May 15, 1972, to a year’s imprison- 
ment. She has not yet been released. 

VALYA KORNICZUK 

Valya was a former student of Lviv Uni- 
versity. She was expelled in the summer of 
1973 for citicizing the terrorist activities of 
the Soviet regime. She was also a member of a 
student group which published an uncen- 
sored magazine “Postup” and disseminated 
pamphlets that criticised Moscow's policies 
of Russification in Ukraine. 
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ALLA OLEKSANDRIVNA HORS`KA 

Alla was brought up in a russified Ukrain- 
ian family in Kiev. She completed her edu- 
cation at the Kiev Art Institute. She took an 
active part in the national rebirth within the 
community life in Kiey, which since the 
1960's has attracted young generations of 
artists and intellectuals. 

In 1962, she became one of the organisers 
of a cultural club for young people which 
was closed down in 1964. She took part in 
organising literary and artistic meetings and 
exhibitions, in spreading underground pub- 
Heations and in organising aid and funds for 
the arrested and persecuted and their 
families. 

In May, 1964, Alla designed and produced 
a Shevchenko stained-glass panel exhibited 
in the foyer of the University of Kiev. The 
panel was destroyed for ideological reasons 
and Alla Hors’la expelled from the Ukrainian 
Artists’ Union. She was then forced to find 
work outside Kiev, so, together with othe: 
artists she organised a range of monumental 
and decorative panels in Donbas. During the 
following years she continued to take an 
active part In Ukrainian cultural life. 

In December 1965 she appeared as a wit- 
ness in the pre-trial investigation of Yaro- 
slav Hevrych. Thoughout 1965 and 1966 she 
wrote complaints to the Ukr.S.S.R. Procu- 
rator, to the Supreme Court and other of- 
ficials protesting against the violation of the 
Soviet law system, and against the persecu- 
tion of Ukrainian cultural development. In 
1967, Alla witnessed the trial of Vyacheslav 
Chornovil and later signed a collective pro- 
test letter against the unlawful nature of 
that trial. In July 1968, together with others, 
she wrote an open protest letter to “Library 
Ukraine” against O. Poitoratsky’s article con- 
cerning Ukrainian intellectuals. In 1969-70, 
Alla supported Valentin Moroz in public 
when he met with opposition towards his 
recent works such as "Among the Snows.” 

On November 28, 1970, Alla Hors’ka was 
murdered at her inlaw’s home in Vasyl’kiv, 
near Kiev. She was found murdered in the 
basement by friends who after being unable 
to trace her whereabouts, demanded that 
the KBG let them into the in-law’s house. 
Her funeral was arranged for December 4, 
1970. People from Kiev and distant areas 
came to the funeral. Unexpectedly, the fu- 
neral was postponed until December 7th. Her 
family was forbidden to see her or even take 
the coffin, which remained sealed from the 
time of her death. Despite all schemes and 
efforts on the part of the Soviet authorities 
to prevent a public funeral from taking 
place, about 150-200 people gathered for this 
occasion. Those who dared to pay the last 
tribute to her were threatened with re- 
prisals. Searches were carried out at their 
homes. On the day of her funeral, her friends 
held a post-mortem exhibition of all her 
works. Hundreds of people passed through 
her studio. 

STEFANIA HULYK 

Stefania was an employee of the Society 
for the preservation of historic and cultural 
monuments in Lyiv. In 1970, she sent a pro- 
test letter to the Supreme Court of the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., in defence of the unlaw- 
fully sentenced Valentin Norz, and against 
the destruction of Ukrainian cultural and 
historical monuments by the Bolsheviks. She 
is married and has a small child. She was 
arrested in January and later released. How- 
ever, she is constantly being questioned by 
the KBG and may be rearrested at any time. 

OLHA VASYLIVNA DUCZYMINSKA 


Olha was born in 1883 in Western Ukraine. 
She is an expert in literature and art. Olha 
was formally accused of having strong patri- 
otic beliefs and contact with the Ukrainian 


revolutionary freedom fighters. For this, in 
1949, she was arrested and sentenced in Lviv 
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to 10 years imprisonment. In 1972 the KGB 
aimed malicious accusations at Olha who was 
by then 89 years old. They began to persecute 
her again. She was alleged to be circulating 
Ukrainian anti-Soviet literature and to be 
giving her opinions on patriotic Ukrainian 
poems, especially the works of Iryna Senyk, 
who was sentenced to 11 years imprisonment. 
IRYNA HUSAR (BORN 1905) 

Iryna received a doctorate in philology 
from the University of Lviv in 1940, and is an 
author of German language textbooks. She 
was released from her job at the University 
of Lviv in the summer of 1973, where 
Ukrainian students were demanding lec- 
turers to teach subjects in the Ukrainian 
language. Ukrainian professors and lecturers 
were blamed for this and since that time 
Iryna Husar has been continuously perse- 
cuted. Now it is questionable whether she 
will receive her pension. 

SVITLYANA KYRYCZENKO 


Svitlyana is a scientist, formerly working 
at the Institute of Philosophy in the Academy 
of Sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.R. In 1972, in 
Kiev, she was fired from her job after con- 
tinuous harassment. She is accused of “na- 
tionalistic and anti-Soviet views”. Such an 
accusation is usually a precurser of arrest; 
Svitlyana may soon be another victim. 

ATHENA VOLYCKA 


Athena Volycka, a scientist at Lviv Uni- 
versity, stood up in defence of all repressed 
Ukrainians and protested to the Supreme 
Court of the USSR against the savage trial 
of V. Moroz, demanding an end to the illegal 
judgment. She was publicly reprimanded for 
this, and given an assistant at the laboratory, 
who was an agent of the KGB. In the sum- 
mer of 1972, Volycka’s home was searched, 
after which she was arrested. Her present 
fate is not known. 

MARIA KOVALSKA 


Maria was a sales clerk in the bookshop 
“Molod” in Lyiv. In 1973 the KGB searched 
her apartment but found nothing. Never- 
theless, she was released from her job and is 
continuously persecuted. Maria Kovalska is 
accused of too friendly an association with 
visiting tourists, of conversing with them 
(which is forbidden to Soviet citizens un- 
less they are agents of the KGB), and of ex- 
pressing sympathy for Ukrainian cultural 
figures sentenced by the regime. 

KHRYSTYNA TYMCHUK 


Khrystyna Tymchuk, who worked at the 
Academy of Sciences, was arrested in 1972 in 
Kiev. During interrogations, the KGB in- 
sisted that she work for them, but when she 
refused, they promised to help her in her 
career as a reward for her cooperation. This, 
too, had no effect. The fate of Khrystyna 
Tymchuk and her present whereabouts are 
now unknown. 

RAJISA MOROZ 

Rajisa Moroz is the wife of the well known 
historian Valentin Moroz who was sentenced 
to 14 years of imprisonment. She is a teacher 
of German in the Ivano Frankivsk teacher's 
college and is continuously persecuted be- 
cause her husband was sentenced for “anti- 
Soviet” activities as he stood out in defence 
of the Ukrainian culture and language. In 
1973 harassment towards her was increased 
because she had contact with Ukrainian in- 
tellectuals abroad. As a result of this, she 
was also threatened to have her 11 year old 
son, Valik, taken away and placed in a 
police-supervised institution. 

IRYNA VOLODYMYRIVNA DZYLENKO 

Born on April 28, 1931, in Kiev, Iryna re- 
ceived a degree from the Philological Faculty 
of Kiev University in 1964. She worked as a 
tutor, and later in a newspaper and maga- 
wine publishing office. She published her 
first poems in 1958 and since then has sys- 
tematically appeared on the pages of various 
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periodicals. In 1964 her artistic essays “By- 
kovynski Ballads” were published, followed 
by several collections of poetry. A series of 
her lyric poems “In the Bells of the Heart” 
appeared in 1972-73. As a result of this, the 
Soviet censors began to attack Iryna Dzylenko 
on the pages of the Soviet press, accusing her 
of “ambiguity in the context of her poetry”, 
and of straying from the Party line. Nor- 
mally, such strong criticism and accusations 
precede the denunciation of an author's 
works and probable imprisonment. It is not 
known what the future holds for Iryna Dzy- 
lenko and her creative endeavours. 
OLHA HEL’ 


Olha’s brother, Ivan Hel’, is a distin- 
guished writer who is serving a long prison 
sentence. Olha herself has heart trouble, and 
looks after her elderly mother. She previ- 
ously received an invalid's pension, which 
has since been stopped. Il and persecuted 
she lives under strained circumstances. It 
was reported that in 1972, Olha Hel’ was 
arrested but later released on account of her 
ill-health. 

MARIA KACZMAR-SAVKA 


Maria is an artist, who on November 25, 
1970, sent a letter of protest to the Supreme 
Court of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in defence of 
the unjustly sentenced Valentin Moroz. The 
court ignored this as well as other similar 
protests, but as a consequence the KGB be- 
gan to harass Maria Kaczmar-Savka. In 1972 
the KGB stepped up its persecution toward 
her. 

LUDMYLA CHYZHUK 


Ludmyla was a student at the Kiev Uni- 
versity where she transferred from the Rus- 
sian to the Ukrainian department. On May 
22, 1971, she recites poems by the poet 
Symonenko at the Shevchenko Monument. 
After this she was called up for interroga- 
tion, at which she was reproached, among 
other things, for changing her university 
course, and for reading Symonenko. She was 
accused of nursing a “hostile view of Soviet 
authority”. Since then Ludmyla Chyzhuk 
has been expelled from the university and 
is still continuously persecuted. 

IRYNA STESHENKO 

Iryna was born July 5, 1898, in Kiev. A 
writer-actress who translated foreign works 
into Ukrainian, she was the granddaughter 
of a well-known writer. In 1920, she grad- 
uated from the Dramatic Institute, and 
worked as an actress at the Shevchenko 
Theatre, and then at the Berezel’ Theatre. 
At the same time, she translated plays, 
poetry and prose from French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, German and Russian. She took part in 
the “Fatherland War” for which she was 
awarded a medal. In 1973 Iryna Steshenko 
fell into disfavour, being accused of main- 
taining contact with Ukrainian scientists 
abroad, and allowing her lodgings to be used 
for meetings with Ukrainian cultural figures 
and foreign tourists, in which she also took 
part. 

MARIJKA VALYA 

Marijka Valya, an assistant at the Institute 
of Sociology in Lviv, and a specialist in ba- 
roque literature, was fired on the pretext of 
“nationalist, anti-Soviet feeling’. She has 
since been deprived of her government pen- 
sion. 

LYBOMYRA POPADYUK 

Lybomyra was a lecturer of German at the 
University of Lviv. Early in 1972, the KGB 
searched her house and began persecuting 
her. Later she was fired from work, under the 
pretext that she was acquainted with cul- 
tural figures M. Osadchy, V. Chornovil, and 
others. In actual fact, she was fired because 
the students of Lviv University protested 
against russification and criticised the re- 
gime in the Ukraine. There have been recent 
reports of her arrest. Her son Zerian Popa- 
dyuk has been arrested and sentenced to 7 
years imprisonment. 
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RAJISA MORDAN” (BORN 1939, NR. KIEV) 

Rajisa is the wife of poet V. Mordan’. She 
was a teacher at a nursery school in Kiey, and 
taught the children a few Ukrainian songs, 
and brought them to a concert commemo- 
rating Lesya Ukrainka, in which the ethnic 
choir ‘Homin’ also took part. For this, Rajisa 
Mordan’ was called up for “questioning” at 
which she was brutally treated and dis- 
missed from work. She was accused of “con- 
tact with the ‘nationalistic’ choir Homin, and 
of influencing the children”. From then on 
Rajisa has undergone continuous persecu- 
tion, and her husband has also suffered as a 
result of this. 


LUDMYLA SHEREMETYEVA (BORN IN 1945) 


Ludmyla was an extra-mural student of 
journalism at Kiev University. After the ar- 
rests of O. Nazarenko and Karpenko, the 
KGB searched her home, looking for Samvy- 
day material which it did not find. However, 
Sheremetyeva has continued to be persecuted 
since then, and in 1969 she was expelled from 
Kiev University. 

MARIA VOYTOVYCH 


Maria Voytovych lives in Lviv. On May 12, 
1972, she wrote a letter to the Supreme Court 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in defence of the 
illegally convicted historian Valentin Moroz. 
As a result of this, she is continuously perse- 
cuted and unable to obtain work. 


NADIA VOLKOVYCH 


Nadia was Yorn in 1947, and became a 
member of the Komsomol. She worked in a 
children’s nursery in Kiev. She was a mem- 
ber of the Ukraine folk-ensemble, “Homin”, 
which was disbanded by the Russian author- 
ities who accused it of being “nationalistic.” 
Nadia Volkovych was interrogated in con- 
nection with this, and was requested to be 
an informer for the KGB. When she refused 
to do this she was fired from her job and 
has been continuously persecuted. 


HALYNA YAREMYCZ 


Halyna was a student at Lviv University, 
from which she was expelled in 1973 for 
protesting together with other students 
against the fussification of Ukrainian 
schools, and for insisting on the freedom to 
commemorate the poet, Shevchenko. Several 
students of this group were arrested, but 
so far it is not known what has happened 
to Halyna Yaremycz. 
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Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my constituents are entitled to know 
how I voted on each issue during 1974. 
I am, therefore, taking this opportunity 
to set forth my position on every vote. 
In doing so I am following a practice 
which I have followed in each of the 
4 years I have served in the Congress. 

During 1974, in the second session of 
the 93d Congress, I was unadvoidably 
absent for only 3 votes out of the total 


of 537 recorded votes. My attendance 
record, over 99 percent, was the third 
highest of the 435 Members of the House. 


I would welcome comments or in- 
quiries from any constituent about any 
of the votes I have taken. 

My complete voting record for 1974 
follows: : 
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Date Measure and result 


January 21_.H.R. 11387. Alcoholism . Staggers 
(D W.Va.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to authorize $294-mil- 
lion in fiscal 1974-76 for the prevention 
and treatment of alcoholism. Motion 
agreed to 338-22. 

January 22.H.R. 11537. Game Management. Dingell (D 
Mich.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to extend and expand the au- 
thority of federal agencies to carry out 
wildlife conservation and propagation pro- 
grams on military reservations and other 
public lands. Motion agreed to 355-25 
(PL 93-452). 

22_H.R. 11809. Fishery Zones Baselines. Dingell 
(D Mich.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to expand the fisheries zones 
off the coast of the United States by pro- 

that baselines be straight rather 
than following the indentations of the 
coastlines. Motion agreed to 375-1. 

23_H.R. 11354. International Development As- 
sociation. Passage of the bill te authorize 
an additional $1.5-billion contribution to 
the International Development Associa- 
tion. Rejected 155-248. 

29_H.R. 11793. Federal Energy Administration. 
Adoption of the rule (H Res. 788) provid- 
ing for House floor consideration of the 
bill to create a Federal Energy Administra- 
tion. Adopted 380-5. (PL 93-275). 

January 30_H.R. 5463. Federal Rules of Evidence. Adop- 
tion of the rule (H Res 787) providing for 
House floor consideration of the bill to 
establish a uniform set of rules of evidence 
for federal courts. Adopted 386-18. 

February 4..H.R. 4861. Piscataway Park. Taylor (D N.C.) 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to authorize the acquisition, preserva- 
tion and protection of certain lands known 
as Piscataway Park in Prince Georges and 
Charles Counties, Maryland. Motion agreed 
to 334-4. (PL 93-444). 

February 5..H-R. 11221. Deposit Insurance. Adoption of 
the rule (H Res 794) providing for House 
floor consideration of the bill to increase to 
$50,000 from $20,000 the amount of a bank 
deposit that can be covered by federal in- 
surance and to provide for full federal in- 
surance of both checking and savings de- 
posits by state and local governments. 
Adopted 397-0. 

February 5..H-R. 11221. Deposit Insurance. Wylie (R 
Ohio) amendment to delete from the bill 
provisions to provide for federal insurance 
for unlimited amounts of bank savings de- 
posits by state and local governments. Re- 
jected 170-202. 

February 5_.H.R. 11221. Deposit Insurance. Motion to or- 
der the previous question (thus end fur- 
ther debate and the possibility for amend- 
ment) on Blackburn (R Ga.) motion to 
recommit to the Banking and Currency 
Committee the bill to increase federal de- 
posit insurance limits. Motion to order 
previous question rejected 122-259. 

February 5--H-R. 11221. Deposit Insurance. Passage of the 
bill to increase to $50,000 from $20,000 the 
amount of a bank deposit that can be cov- 
ered by federal deposit insurance and to 
provide for federal insurance on unlimited 
amounts of savings deposits by state and 
local governments. Passed 282-94. 


February 6..H. Res. 803. Impeachment Inquiry Subpoena 
Authority. Rodino (D N.J.) motion to order 
the previous question (end further debate 
and the opportunity for amendment) 
on the impeachment inquiry resolution. 
Motion agreed to 342-70. 


February 6_.H. Res. 803. Impeachment Inquiry Subpoena 
Authority. Adoption of the resolution to 
authorize and direct the House Committee 
on the Judiciary to conduct an investiga- 
tion of whether sufficient grounds exist to 
impeach President Nixon and to authorize 
use of subpoenas in conducting the in- 


quiry. Adopted 410-4. 


Vote 


Yes 
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Date Measure and result 


February 6__H.R. 5463. Federal Rules of Evidence. Passage 
of the bill to establish uniform rules of 
evidence for federal courts. Passed 377-13. 

February 6.._Adjournment. Waggonner (D La.) motion to 
adjourn. (The intent of the motion was to 
seek adjournment before House Rules Com- 
mittee could report a rule providing for 
House floor consideration of the energy 

bill (S 2589) on Feb. 7.) Motion 
rejected 125-155. 

February 7-.H. Con. Res. 425. Lincoln's Birthday Recess. 
O'Neill (D Mass.) motion to concur with 
Senate amendment to the resolution pro- 
viding for adjournment of the Senate 
from Friday, Feb. 8, to Monday, Feb. 18, 
and adjournment of the House from 
Thursday, Feb. 7, to Wednesday, Feb. 13. 
Motion agreed to 209-175. 

February 7--S. J. Res. 185. Truckers’ Fuel Cost Reim- 
bursement. Adoption of the rule (H Res 
835) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the resolution to permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to order regu- 
lated trucking companies to reimburse 
independent truckers for increased fuel 
costs by Feb. 15 instead of March 20. 
Adopted 384-10). 

February 7-- S. J. Res. 185. Truckers’ Fuel Cost Reimburse- 
ment. Passage of the resolution to permit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
order ted trucking companies to re- 
imburse independent truckers for increased 
fuel costs by Feb. 15 instead of March 20, 
thus reducing the statutory waiting period 
for comments on the order. Passed (thus 
cleared for the President) 374-6. (PL 93- 
249) 

February 7-- H.R. 11873. Animal Health Research. Gooding 
(R Pa.) motion to recommit to the House 
Agriculture Committee the bill to author- 
ize an Agriculture Department matching 
grant program to carry on & program of 
animal health research. Rejected 27-328. 

February 7_. HR. 11873. Animal Health Research. Passage 
of the bill to authorize an Agriculture De- 
partment matching grant program to carry 
on & program of animal health research. 
Passed 324-23. 


February 13_H.R. 11864. Solar Energy. Teague (D Texas) 
motion that the House resolve into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to consider the 
bill to provide for demonstrations of tech- 
nology for using the sun’s energy to heat 
and cool homes and other buildings. Agreed 
to 248-2. 

February 13-H_R. 11864. Solar Energy. Passage of the bill 
to provide for National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration program of demon- 
strations of technology to use solar energy 
to heat and cool homes and other build- 
ings. Passed 253-2. 

February 19-H.R. 12628. Veterans’ Education and Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1974. Dorn 
(D S.C.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to increase veterans’ educa- 
tion benefits by 13.6 per cent and make 
other changes in veterans’ education and 
training programs. Motion agreed to 382-0. 

February 19- H.R., 10834. Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area. Taylor (D N.C.) motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to add approxi- 
mately 875 acres to the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area in San Francisco 
and Marin Counties, Calif. Motion agreed 
to 284-88. 

February 19-H.R. 10203. Water Resources Development. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to authorize $1.3-billion in fiscal 1974- 
79 for the construction, repair and devel- 
opment of navigation, flood control and 
other water resource projects. Adopted 
374—4 (PL 93-251). 

February 21. H.R. 12670. Military Flight Pay. Passage of 
the bill to restructure the flight pay sys- 
tem of the armed forces in order to im- 
prove retention of trained aviators and 
provide more equitable flight pay. Passed 
320-67 (PL 93-294). 
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Vote 
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February 26.H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform. Sisk (D 
Calif.) motion to move the previous ques- 
tion (cut off further debate and preclude 
the opportunity for amendment) on the 
rule (H Res 896) providing for House floor 
consideration of the bill to establish mini- 
mum federal standards for private pension 
plans. Agreed to 331-53. 

February 26_H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform. Adoption of 

the rule providing for House floor consid- 
eration of the bill to establish minimum 
federal standards for private pension 
plans. Adopted 373-7 (93-406). 
2589. National Energy Emergency Act. Pep- 
per (D Fla.) motion to order the previous 
question (cut off further debate and pre- 
clude the opportunity for amendment) on 
the rule (H Res 901) providing for House 
floor consideration of the energy emer- 
gency conference report. (Opponents of 
the rule sought to change the terms by 
which certain conference provisions could 
be considered by the House.) Motion re- 
jected 144-259. 

February 27.58. 2589. National Energy Emergency Act. An- 
derson (R Ill.) request for a separate vote 
striking from the conference report the 
provision to reduce and to control the 
price of domestic crude oil which had been 
exempted from price controls by law or by 
the Cost of Living Council. Rejected 173- 
238. 

February 27. S. 2589. National Energy Emergency Act. Eck- 
hardt (D. Texas) request for a separate vote 
striking from the conference report pro- 
visions granting the President authority 
to impose mandatory energy conservation 
plans and providing for congressional dis- 
approval of the plans. Rejected 66-343. 

February 27- S. 2589. National Energy Act. Latta (R Ohio) 
request for a separate vote striking from 
the conference report the provision to au- 
thorize the President to impose rationing of 
crude oil and oil products. Rejected 199-211. 

February 27_S. 2589. National Energy Emergency Act. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to grant the President authority to 
impose gasoline rationing and other conser- 
vation measures and to ease clean air 
standards and to direct him to reduce and 
control the price of domestic crude oil that 
had been exempted from controls by law 
or by the Cost of Living Council, Adopted 
258-151. 

February 28. H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform, Erlenborn 
(R Nl.) amendment to place management 
of pension plan termination insurance in 
a government-operated pension benefit in- 
surance corporation headed by a nine- 
member board rather than in the Secretary 
of Labor and two other persons selected by 
him, as provided by the bill, Rejected 
179-217. 

February 28_ H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform. Conable (R 
N.Y.) amendment to allow the maximum 
tax deductibe amount that a self-employed 
person could contribute to his own retire- 
ment fund to be adjusted by cost of living 
increases. Rejected 183-206. 

February 28. H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform. Long (D La.) 
amendment to reduce to $6,000 from $7,500 
the maximum tax-deductible amount that 
a self-employed person could contribute to 
his own retirement fund each year. Re- 
jected 63-323. 

February 28. H.R. 2. Private Pension Reform. Passage of 
the bill to establish minimum federal 
standards for private pension plans. Passed 
376-4. 

H.R. 11143. Government Purchases From the 
Blind. Hicks (D Wash.) motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill to authorize 
$240,000 in fiscal 1974 and open-ended 
funds thereafter for the federal commis- 
sion supervising government purchases of 
goods and services from the blind and other 
severely handicapped persons. Motion 
agreed to 308-0. (P.L. 93-358). 
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March 6....H. Res. 947. Reorganization Plan No. 2. Holi- 
field (D Calif.) motion to suspend the rules 
and adopt the resolution to amend the Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1973, by agreeing 
to Senate-approved amendments to a bill 
(H.R. 8245), passed by the House July 17, 
1973, and by the Senate Dec. 3, 1973, elimi- 
nating difficulties in administering govern- 
ment immigration and naturalization pro- 
grams. Motion agreed to 317-86. 


5..--H.R. 11793. Federal Energy Administration. 
Holifield (D Calif.) amendment, clarifying 
sections of the bill, to restrict the author- 
ity of the Federal Energy Administration 
to functions transferred to it under H.R. 
11793 or to those found in existing law. 
Adopted 301-103. 


6...-H.R, 11793. Federal Energy Administration. 
Bauman (R Md.) amendment to prohibit 
the implementation of rationing programs 
for gasoline and other petroleum products 
by the administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration without congressional ap- 
proval. Rejected 160-241, 


6__.._H.R. 11793. Federal Energy Administration. 
Dingell (D. Mich.) amendment to roll back 
the price of domestic crude oil to $5.25 a 
barrel and to allow prices to rise no more 
than 35 percent above the $5.25 ceiling. 
Adopted 218-175. 


7...-_H.R. 11793. Federal Energy Administration. 
Second vote on Dingel (D Mich.) amend- 
ment (See vote 42, above) requested by 
Holifield (D Calif.). Amendment rejected 
163-216. 

7...-H.R,. 11793. Federal Energy Administration, 
Passage of bill to create a Federal Energy 
Administration replacing the Federal En- 
ergy Office, established by executive order 
in December 1973, to manage federal emer- 
gency energy program. Passed 353-29. 


11_..H. Res. 790. Armed Services Committee Fund- 
ing. Adoption of the resolution authorizing 
$150,000 for the Armed Services Committee 
for the remainder of the 93rd Congress for 
investigations, consultants fees, equipment 
rentals, and other miscellaneous expenses. 
Adopted 312-1. 


12__._House Journal. Wolff (D N.Y.) motion to read 
the March 11 proceedings from the House 
journal in their entirety. (The motion was 
a tactic to delay consideration of H.R. 69, 
a bill to amend and extend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965; see 
vote 47, below). Motion rejected 16-365. 


12---H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Amendments. Adoption of the 
rule (H. Res. 963) providing for House 
floor consideration of the bill to amend 
and extend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Adopted 234-163. 


13..-H.R. 12341. State Department Property. 
Passage of the bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act of 1926 to authorize 
the sale of the former consul building and 
residence in Venice, Italy, by the State 
Department to Wake Forest University in 
North. Carolina for $250,000. Passed 402-0. 
(PL 93-264) 


13...H.R. 12466. State Department Supplemental 
Authorization. Passage of the bill to 
amend the State Department Appropria- 
tion Authorization Act of 1973 by reducing 
some authorizations and increasing others, 
for a net reduction of $12.7-million for 
fiscal 1974. Passed 331-75. (PL 93-312) 


13--- H.R. 3858. Anti-Hijacking Act. Metcalfe (D. 
lll.) amendment to eliminate the death 
penalty as a punishment for hijacking 
crimes and substitute instead a prison 
sentence of from 20 years to life. Rejected 
121-286. 


February 4, 1975 


Vote 


Yes 


February 4, 1975 


Date Measure and result 


March 13...H.R. 3858. Anti-Hijacking Act, Mathis (D. 
Ga.) amendment to eliminate four of the 
mitigating factors under which the death 
penaity for hijacking could not be im- 
posed, but to retain a fifth factor prohibit- 
ing the death penalty for anyone under 
the age of 18. Rejected 102-302. 

March 13..-H.R. 3858. Anti-Hijacking Act. Eckhardt (D. 
Texas) amendment to eliminate the man- 
datory death penalty for specifically de- 
fined hijacking crimes in the bill and make 
it discretionary instead. Rejected 162-239. 

March 13--- H.R. 3858. Anti-Hijacking Act. Passage of the 
bill implementing the 1971 Hague inter- 
national hijacking convention and author- 
izing the President to suspend air service 
to and from any country he determined 
was acting inconsistently with the con- 
vention, defining the circumstances under 
which the death penalty must be imposed 
for hijacking crimes, and authorizing cer- 
tain security measures for use at U.S. air- 
ports. Passed 361-47. 

March 14-.--H.R, 12471. Freedom of Information. Passage 
of the bill to amend the Freedom of In- 
formation Act of 1966 to improve the pub- 
lic’s access to federal government docu- 
ments by strengthening procedures for ob- 
taining materials from government agen- 
cies and by providing for closer congres- 
sional oversight of the agencies covered by 
the act. Passed 383-8. 

March 18.--S. 1206. Immigration and Nationality. Eil- 
berg (D Pa.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to amend section 312 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
exempt any alien over 50 years of age who 
had lived in the United States for at least 
20 years from the requirement that he 
have a working knowledge of the English 
language before applying for naturaliza- 
tion. Motion agreed to 301-21. 

March 18_.-H.R. 10337. Hopi-Navajo Land Partition. 
Meeds (D Wash.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to authorize the 
US. District Court of Arizona to formally 
partition lands that had been jointly used 
by the Hopi and Navajo Indians between 
the two tribes. Motion rejected 133-199. 

March 18_..S. 2771. Military Enlistment Bonuses. Strat- 
ton D N.Y.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to revise the special pay 
bonus structure of the armed services by 
allowing up to $15,000 in selective re- 
enlistment bonuses (SRB) for re-enlist- 
ments of persons with critical skills and 
to expand existing law by allowing for 
enlistment bonuses of up to $3,000 for a 
four-year enlistment in any critical skit 
area in any service. Motion agreed to 
237-97. (PL 93-277). 

March 19_._.H-R. 12503. Narcotic Treatment Programs. 
Staggers (D W.Va.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to require persons 
dispensing methadone and other narcotics 
in drug treatment programs to register 
with the attorney general. Motion agreed 
to 375-0. 

March 19_..H.R. 12417. Diabetes Research. Staggers (D 
W. Va.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to authorize $23.5-million in 
fiscal 1975-77 to establish a national com- 
mission to develop a long-range plan to 
combat diabetes and to create new centers 
for diabetes research and training. Motion 
agreed to 380-6. 

March 19.._.H.R. 11105. Nutrition for the Elderly. Brade- 
mas (D Ind.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to authorize $600-million 
in fiscal 1975-77 for the nutrition program 
for the elderly (Title VII) under the Older 
Americans Act. Motion agreed to 380-6. 
(PL 93-351). 

March 20..-H.R. 12435. Minimum Wage Increase. Snyder 
(R Ky.) amendment to exempt from mini- 
mum wage and overtime requirements 
newsboys who also delivered shopping 
newspapers. Rejected 167-236. 


Vote 


No 
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March 20...H-R. 12435. Minimum Wage Increase. Passage 
of the bill to raise the hourly minimum 
wage for most non-farm workers from 
$1.60 to $2.00 two months after enactment, 
then to $2.10 on Jan. 1, 1975, and to $2.30 
on Jan. 1, 1976; to extend new minimum 
wage coverage to approximately 7 million 
workers and to repeal several minimum 
wage and overtime coverage exemptions 
contained in existing law. Passed 275-37. 

March 20_..H.R. 11929. TVA Pollution Control Costs. Pas- 
sage of the bill to entitle the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to a credit for the costs 
of installation of pollution control equip- 
ment against repayments of appropriations 
to the U.S. Treasury. Passed 209-193. 

21___H.R. 12920. Peace Corps. Adoption of the rule 
(H Res 994) providing for House floor con- 
sideration of the bill to authorize $82,256,- 
000 for Peace Corps operations and up to 
$1,000,000 for increases in Peace Corps sala- 
ries and employee benefits in fiscal 1975. 
Adopted 380-9. 

21__-H.R. 12920. Peace Corps. Passage of the bill 
to authorize $82,256,000 for Peace Corps 
operations and up to $1,000,000 for in- 
creases in Peace Corps salaries and em- 
ployee benefits for fiscal 1975. Passed 294- 
103 (PL 93-302). 

25..-H.R. 8747. D.C. Smallpox Vaccination. Pas- 
sage of the bill to repeal a District of 
Columbia law requiring public school stu- 
dents to be vaccinated against smallpox. 
Passed 316-1. (PL 93-334). 

25..-H.R. 12109. D.C. Neighborhood Councils. 
Landgrebe (R Ind.) motion to recommit, 
and thus kill, the bill amending the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act to re- 
quire the establishment of neighborhood 
advisory councils by majority vote. Motion 
rejected 118-215. 

25.--H.R. 12109. D.C. Neighborhood Councils. 
Passage of the bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Govern- 
ment Reorganization Act to establish 
neighborhood advisory councils if a ma- 
jority of those voting approved their estab- 
lishment; the law had originally required 
a majority of all ‘registered voters to ap- 
prove establishment of the councils. 
Passed 227-111 (PL 93-272). 

25___H.R. 12832. D.C. Law Revision Commission. 
Passage of the bill to create a District of 
Columbia Law Revision Commission and 
establish a municipal code for the city. 
Passed 220-119 (PL 93-379). 

26_.._H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Amendments. Peyser (R N.Y.) 
amendment to require that federal educa- 
tion aid to disadvantaged students be dis- 
tributed on the basis of a formula that 
counted the number of children from fami- 
lies making less than $4,000 and all of the 
children from families receiving AFDC 
(aid to families with dependent children) 
in excess of $4,000. Rejected 87-326. 

26_._-H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Amendments, O'Hara (D Mich.) 
amendment to distribute two-thirds of the 
federal aid for disadvantaged students to 
school districts on the basis of the total 
number of school children, and one-third 
on the basis of the bill’s formula—which 
counted only poor children (under the 
federal definition of poverty) and two- 
thirds of those receiving AFDC payments 
in excess of the poverty level. Rejected 
103-312. 

March 26_.-H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Amendments. Esch (R Mich.) 
amendment to ban busing for desegrega- 
tion purposes to any but the school closest 
or next closest to the student’s home and 
to allow reopening of school desegregation 
orders to modify them to conform with 
the provisions of the amendment. Adopted 
293-117. 
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March 27...HJ. Res. 941. Veterans Supplemental Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1974. Passage of the bill 
to provide supplemental appropriations of 
$750,000,000 in fiscal 1974 for readjust- 
ment benefit payments to veterans enrolled 
in educational and vocational programs. 
Passed 398-0. 

March 27..-H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Mink (D Hawaii) 
amendment to extend impact aid programs 
for three years, through fiscal 1977, instead 
of one year, through fiscal 1975. Adopted 
276-129. 

March 27.--H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Ashbrook (R Ohio) 
amendment to prohibit any appropriated 
funds from being used for busing to achieve 
school desegregation. Adopted 239-168. 

March 27-.--H.R.69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Crane (R Ill.) amend- 
ment to withhold education funds from 
any local education agency if the agency 
required its employees to join or pay dues 
to a union or professional organization. 
Rejected 95-308. 

March 27.---H.R.69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Passage of the bill to 
extend most programs authorized by the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 through fiscal 1977 and restrict the 
use of busing for desegregation purposes. 
Passed 380-26. 

March 28_-_.S. 2747. Minimum Wage Increase. Adopti-1 
of the conference report on the bill to 
raise the hourly minimum wage for most 
non-farm workers from $1.60 to $2.00 on 
May 1, 1974, then to $2.10 on Jan. 1, 1975, 
and to $2.30 on Jan. 1, 1976; and to extend 
new minimum wage coverage to approxi- 
mately 7 million workers. Adopted 345-50. 
(PL 93-259) 

March 28_..-H.R. 12412. Foreign Disaster Assistance. Pass- 
age of the bill to authorize $65-million in 
disaster assistance to Nicaragua and Paki- 
stan and $50-million to the Sahelian coun- 
tries of Africa, and to require congressional 
review of any agreements modifying the 
terms of foreign aid debts of foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States. Passed 276- 
124. (93-333) 

April 1 H Res 937. Internal Security Committee 
Funding. Passage of the bill to authorize 
$475,000 for the House Internal Security 
Committee n fiscal 1975. Passed 247-86. 

April 1_.._._H.R. 13515. Librarian of Congress Retirement. 
Nedzi (D Mich.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to provide a con- 
gressional retirement of $20,700 per year 
for L. Quincy Mumford, librarian of Con- 
gress, provided that he retired within 30 
days of enactment of the bill. (Mumford 
was scheduled to retire as a Civil Service 
employee at $15,000 per year.) Motion re- 
jected 103-226. 

HR. 6186. D.C. Elections. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to permit 
employees of the federal government or 
the government of the District of Coinm- 
bia to become candidates for mayor and 
city council of the city and to amend the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947. 
Adopted 388-6. (PL 93-268) 

April 2__.--- S. 1585. Unauthorized Use of Woodsy Owl. 
Edwards (D Calif.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to provide a fine 
and prison term for using for profit the 
conservation emblem, Woodsy Owl, or the 
slogan, “Give a hoot, don’t pollute.” Mo- 
tion agreed to 384-15 (PL 93-318) . 

S. 2770. Military Medical Pay. Adoption of 
the rule (H Res 1017) to provide for House 
floor consideration of the bill to increase 
bonuses and special pay for physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians and optometrists in 
the armed forces. Adopted 288-112. 


Date Measure and result 


April 2______S. 2770. Military Medical Pay. Aspin (D Wis.) 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute 
bill, to increase bonuses and special pay 
only for physicians in the armed forces. 
Rejected 194-201. 

8. 2770. Military Medical Pay. Passage of the 
bill to increase bonuses and special pay for 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians and op- 
tometrists in the armed forces. Adopted 
291-106. 

April 3...._.H.R. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Adoption of the rule (H Res 1025) pro- 
viding for House floor consideration of the 
bill to establish an independent Consumer 
Protection Agency to represent consumer 
interests In the proceedings and activities 
of federal agencies, Adopted 372-20. 

April 3 H.R. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Broyhill (R. N.C.) amendment, to the 
Brown (R. Ohio) amendment in the nature 
of a substitute bill (See vote 89, below) , to 
limit the authorization of the Consumer 
Protection Agency to fiscal 1975-77. 
Adopted 224-177. 

HR. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Brown (R Ohio) amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute bill, to restrict the 
Consumer Protection Agency's access to 
other federal agencies’ information, to 
limit its authority to seek judicial review 
of agency decisions and to delete its indi- 
rect subpoena power. Rejected 176-223. 

April 3------—.R. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Puqua (D Fla.) amendment, as a substitute 
to the pending Wright (D Texas) amend- 
ment (See vote 91, below), to limit the 
Consumer Protection Agency's right of 
judicial review to questions dealing with 
its right to obtain information or to repre- 
sent consumers. Rejected 149-241. 

April 3 H.R. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Wright (D Texas) amendment to require 
the Consumer Protection Agency to demon- 
strate that judicial review of any agency 
decision in which it did not participate 
originally would serve the interests of jus- 
tice before seeking such review. Adopted 
236-147. 

April 3 H.R. 13163. Consumer Protection Agency. 
Passage of the bill to establish an inde- 
pendent Consumer Protection Agency to 
represent the interests of consumers in the 
activities of federal agencies. Passed 293- 


94. 

April 4 H.R. 12253. Guaranteed Student Loans. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill to 
eliminate the needs test for certain stu- 
dents seeking federal interest subsidies on 
guaranteed student loans and to make 
fiscal 1974 education funds available for 
expenditure through fiscal 1975. Adopted 
376-1. (PL 93-269) 

April 4 H.R. 12565. Defense Supplemental Authoriza- 
tion, Fiscal 1974. McSpadden (D Okla.) 
motion to order the previous question, 
which would have the effect of ending fur- 
ther debate on and the possibility of 
amending the rule (H. Res. 1026) providing 
for House floor consideration of the bill to 
authorize supplemental defense appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1974. Motion rejected 113- 
268. 

H.R. 12565. Defense Supplemental Authoriza- 
tion, Fiscal 1974. Leggett (D. Calif.) amend- 
ment to delete the provision to authorize 
$29-million to expand the U.S. naval facil- 
ity at the Indian Ocean island of Diego 
Garcia. Rejected 94-255. 

HR. 12565. Defense Supplemental Authoriza- 
tion, Fiscal 1974. Hebert (D. La.) amend- 
ment to increase the fiscal 1974 authoriza- 
tion ceiling on U.S. military aid to South 
Vietnam from $1.126-billion under existing 
law to $1.4-billion (the administration 
originally had requested $1.6-billion). Re- 
jected 154-177. 
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April 8.....H.R. 12473. Eisenhower Convention Center. 
Passage of the bill to establish and finance 
a bond sinking fund for construction of 
the Eisenhower convention center. Re- 
jected 138-211. 

H. Res. 998. House Rules. Adoption of the 
rule (H. Res. 1018) to provide for House 
floor consideration of the bill to modify 
House parliamentary procedures, Adopted 
311-84. 

H.R. 12473. Eisenhower Convention Center. 
Diggs (D. Mich.) amendment to allow Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents to vote in a 
nonbinding advisory referendum on wheth- 
er or not the Eisenhower convention cen- 
ter should be built. Adopted 276-69. 

H.R. 12473. Eisenhower Convention Center. 
Gray (D. Ill.) amendment to delete a $14- 
million authorization, previously enacted 
into law, in federal funds for the conven- 
tion center and to eliminate oversight au- 
thority of the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees for convention cen- 
ter plans and construction. Rejected 142- 
205. 

H. Res. 998. House Rules. Gross (R-Iowa) 
amendment to delete the language in the 
resolution to raise to 40 from 20 the num- 
ber of members needed to force a recorded 
vote on an amendment in situations where 
more than 200 members were on the floor. 
Adopted 252-147. 

H. Res, 998. House Rules. Adoption of the 
resolution to restrict the use of quorum 
calls on the floor, establish a new procedure 
for consideration of bills under suspension 
of the rules, and broaden the opportunity 
for House members to consider and vote on 
non-germane language added to bills by 
the Senate and in conference. Adopted 
374-27. 

H.R. 14012. Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill to 
appropriate $603,221,280 in fiscal year 1975 
for the operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, joint House and Senate activ- 
ities, the Architect of the Capitol and other 
items, Passed 373-17. 

10...-H.R. 14013, Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1974. Obey (D-Wis.) amendment to 
increase to $250-million from $100-million 
an appropriation to continue existing 
public service job programs triggered 
whenever national unemployment is 4.5 
percent or more and to increase total ap- 
propriations for both existing and new 
public service Jobs programs to $500-mil- 
lion from $350-million. Adopted 236-168. 

10_..--H.R. 14013. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1974. Addabbo (D-N.¥.) amend- 
ment to appropriate $4,500,000 for imple- 
menting a Federal program to prevent and 
treat child abuse. Adopted 254-149. 

10.---H.R. 14013. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1974. Gross (R Iowa) amendment to 
delete a $230-million appropriation for a 
payment to the U.S. Postal Service Fund 
to offset losses caused by a Cost of Living 
Council order delaying a postage increase 
to March 2 from Jan. 5, Rejected 97-302. 

H.R. 14013, Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1974. Symms (R Idaho) amendment 
to cut all appropriations in the bill by 5 
per cent. Rejected 145-249. 

14013. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1974. Passage of the bill to make 
supplemental appropriations of $8,811,362,- 
043 in fiscal 1974 for defense, pay cost in- 
creases, Manpower programs and other 
purposes. Passed 375-22. 

H.R. 13113. Commodity Futures Trading 
Commisison. Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 
1029) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the bill to strengthen federal regu- 
lation of commodity futures trading by 
creating a five-member, semi-independent 
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Vote 
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commission to oversee the industry; to 
grant the commission new legal authority 
to prescribe and enforce regulations; and 
to extend federal regulation to all agricul- 
tural and other commodities traded on 
commodity exchanges. Adopted 347-15. 

April 11_...H.R. 13113. Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. Sisk (D Calif.) amendment to 
ensure that the four public members of 
the commodity trading regulatory com- 
mission proposed in the bill be fulltime 
employees of the commission, and that the 
fifth member, the secretary of agriculture, 
not be appointed chairman of the body. 
Rejected 158-179. 

April 11 H.R. 13113. Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. Passage of the bill to 
strengthen federal regulation of commod- 
ity futures trading by creating a five-mem- 
ber, semi-independent commission to over- 
see the industry; to grant the commission 
new legal authority to prescribe and en- 
force regulations; and to extend federal 
regulation to all agricultural and other 
commodities traded on commodity ex- 
changes. Adopted 281-43. 

April 23___..S. 2770. Military Medical Pay. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill to revise 
the special pay structure for physicians in 
the armed forces and to set a maximum 
bonus of $13,500 for each year of additional 
service that a military physician agreed to 
perform. Adopted 327-17 (PL 93-274). 

H.R. 13919. Atomic Energy Commission Au- 
thorization. Lujan (R N.M.) amendment to 
increase the fiscal 1975 authorization for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by $600,- 
000 for construction of a solar heating and 
cooling demonstration project at the Los 
Alamos, N.M., Scientific Laboratory. 
Adopted 275-112. 

H.R. 13919. Atomic Energy Commission Au- 
thorization, Robison (R N.Y.) amendment 
to increase the fiscal 1975 authorization for 
controlled thermonuclear (fusion) research 
to $112-million from $91-million. Rejected 
115-283. 

H.R, 12799. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Authorization. Foreign Affairs 
Committee-approved amendment to re- 
quire the director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to report to Congress 
on the impact major weapons programs 
would have on U.S. arms control policy 
and negotiations. Rejected 152-239 (P.L. 
93-332). 

April 24_____ S. 628. Civil Service Annuity. Adoption of the 
rule (H Res 1010) to provide for considera- 
tion of the bill to eliminate the reduction 
in the annuity taken by a Civil Service 
retiree in order to provide survivor bene- 
fits for a spouse, and to provide a surviving 
spouse with a basic annuity of 55 per cent 
of the retiree’s annuity. Adopted 363-30. 
. 628. Civil Service Annuity. Passage of the 
bill to eliminate the reduction in annuity 
taken by a Civil Service retiree in order to 
provide survivor benefits for a spouse and 
to provide a surviving spouse with a basic 
annuity of 55 per cent of the retiree’s an- 
nuity. Passed 296-102 (P.L. 93-474). 

H.R. 11321. Public Safety Officers’ Benefits. 
Danielson (D Calif.) amendment to change 
the effective date of the program estab- 
lished by the bill from Oct. 11, 1972, to the 
date of enactment of the bill. Rejected 
187-191. 

April 24... H.R. 11321. Public Safety Officers’ Benefits. 
Wiggins (R Calif.) motion to recommit the 
bill to the Judiciary Committee. Rejected 
77-300, 

H.R. 11321. Public Safety Officers’ Benefits. 
Passage of the bill to provide a $50,000 fed- 
eral payment to the surviviing dependents 
of non-federal public safety officers—po- 
licemen, firemen, corrections officers, pris- 


April 23 


April 23 


April 24 


April 24 


April 24 


April 24 


Yes 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS February 4, 1975 


Measure and Result Measure and Result Vote 


en and probation officers—who died from H.R. 13053. National Cancer Program. Passage Yes 
injury sustained in the performance of of the bill to authorize $2.8-billion over a 
their work. Passed 320-54. three-year period (fiscal 1975-77) for the 

April 25 H.R. 13999. National Aeronautics and Space 5 federal program of cancer research, detec- 
Administration Authorization. Passage of tion and treatment. Passed 390-1: 
the bill to authorize $3.3 billion in fis- -H.R. 6175. National Institute on Aging. 
cal 1975 appropriations for the National Passage of the bill to establish a National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Institute on Aging within the National 
Passed 341-37. Institutes of Health. Passed 379-1: 

April 25 H.R. 13999. National Science Foundation Au- £ | H.R. 296. Historical and Archeological Data 
thorization. Symington (D Mo.) amend- Preservation. Taylor (D N.C.) motion to 
ment, as a substitute amendment to the | suspend the rules and pass the bill to ex- 
pending Roncallo (R N.Y.) amendment pand federal efforts to recover, preserve 
(see note 123 below), to bar the National and document historical and archeological 
Science Foundation from performing any resources that would otherwise be lost be- 
research using live human fetuses outside cause of federal construction projects. Mo- 
the womb except to save the life of the tion agreed to 296-23. 
fetus or to carry out the duties and re- May 6-._._- S. 1125. Alcoholism Program. Staggers (D 
sponsibilities of the medical profession. W.Va.) motion to suspend the rules and 
Rejected 136-218. concur with Senate amendments to the 

April 25 H.R. 13999. National Science Foundation Au- bill to authorize $374-million in fiscal 
thorization. Roncallo (R. N.Y.) amend- 1975-77 for federal programs for the pre- 
ment to bar the National Science Foun- | vention and treatment of alcoholism and 
dation from performing any research using | alcohol abuse. Motion agreed to (thus 
live human fetuses outside the womb ex- | cleared for the President) 301-17. (P.L. 
cept to save the life of the fetus. Adopted | 93-282) . 

281-58. H.R. 11035. Metric Conversion. Teague (D 

April 25 H.R. 13999. National Science Foundation Au- ; Texas) motion to suspend the rules and 
thorization. Passage of the bill to author- pass the bill to establish a national board 
ize $788.2 million in fiscal 1975 appropria- to plan for the voluntary conversion to 
tion for the National Science Foundation. | the metric system of measurement in the 

330-8 (P.L. 93-413). United States. Motion rejected 153-240. 

April 29_---- H.R. 11793. Federal Energy Administration. | H.R. 14117. Disabled Veterans. Dorn (D 
Adoption of the conference report on the S.C.) motion to suspend the rules and 
bill to establish a temporary Federal Ener- pass the bill to authorize cost-of-living in- 
gy Administration to manage short-term creases in the rates of disability compen- 
energy shortages. Adopted 356-9 (P.L. 93- sation for disabled veterans and the rates 
275). of dependency and indemnity compensa- 

April 29 H.R. 11989. Fire Prevention and Control. tion for their survivors. Motion agreed to 
Passage of the bill to establish a National 396-0. 

Bureau of Fire Safety and a Fire Research May 7 H.R. 14354. National School Lunch Program. 
Center in the Department of Commerce Perkins (D Ky.) motion to suspend the 
and to authorize the National Institutes rules and pass the bill to extend througħ 
of Health to develop a program for the fiscal 1975 the authority of the agriculture 
improved treatment of burn victims. secretary to purchase food commodities 
Passed 352-12. for distribution to child nutrition pro- 

April 30 H.R. 14434, Energy Research and Develop- grams at non-surplus prices, Motion 

ment Appropriations. Fiscal 1975. Roncalio agreed to 359-38. 
(D Wyo.) amendment to delete $4,335,000 H.R. 8053, Voter Registration Act. Adoption 
in Atomic Energy Commission funds for of the rule (H. Res. 929) to provide for 
research and evaluation for the use of un- House floor consideration of the bill to 
derground nuclear expositions to stimulate establish a nationwide postcard voter reg- 
the recovery of shale oil and mineral ores. istration system for federal elections. Re- 
Rejected 190-207. jected 197-204. 

H.R. 14434. Energy Research and Development H.R. 8193. Energy Transportation Security. 
Appropriations, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the Anderson (D Calif.) amendment to exempt 
bill to appropriate $2,269,828,000 for energy refineries with a capacity of 30,000 barrels 
research and development programs of the of oil per day or less from the bill's re- 
federal government. Passed 392-4 (PL 93- quirement that a percentage of imported 
322). | oil (see vote 142, below) be carried in 

H.R. 12993. Broadcast License Renewal. Broy- | American ships. Agreed to 227-176. 
hill (R N.C.) amendment to extend the | May 8 H.R. 8193. Energy Transportation Security. 
broadcast license term from three to five Passage of the bill to require that Ameri- 
years, instead of from three to four years. can ships carry 20 per cent of all oil and oil 
Adopted 308-84. products fornia the PR ies 

7 with the percentage increasing to per 
ag ee SRRA aaea cent after ae 30, 1975, and to 30 per cent 
ge of the bill to amend the 1934 
Communications Act by extending the by June 30, 1977. Passed 266-136. 
broadcast license term from three to five May 14--.---- S. 1752. Productivity Commission. Adoption 
years, putting new limits on the Federal of the rule (H. Res. 895) providing for 
Commanit cations Commission's power to House floor consideration of the bill revis- 
ing and defining the objectives and func- 
revoke licenses, snd requiring broadcasters ti of the National Commission on Pro- 
to follow specific rules in determining the ons e Natio o 


2 ductivity. Adopted 308-57. 
ests of th diences. Passed 379-14: 
eee eee Š LEEN May 14...__.S, 1752, Productivity Commission. Passage of 
-H.R. 14368. Energy Supply and Coordination. the bill revising and defining the objec- 


Wyman (R N.H.) amendment to suspend tives and functions of the National Com- 
auto emission controls in the United States mission on Productivity, and authorizing 
until 1977 except for those areas designated fiscal 1975 funds for the commission. 
as having heavy pollution levels. Rejected Passed 238-139 (P.L. 93-311). 
169-221: May 15 _-~_- H.R. 12000. Egg Research and Consumer In- 
-H.R. 14368. Energy Supply and Coordination. formation Act. Goodling (R. Pa.) amend- 
Passage of the bill to authorize a relaxation ment to require the egg industry to pay 
ef several air pollution regulations and to administrative expenses of its research and 
require the federal energy administrator to promotion program from voluntary con- 
collect information on the nation’s energy tributions, instead of using government 
resources. Passed 349-43 (PL 93-319). funds for that purpose. Adopted 238-151. 


February 4, 1975 EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Date Measure and Result 


May 15_.....H.R. 1200. Egg Research and Consumer In- 
formation Act. Passage of the bill authoriz- 
ing egg producers to establish, finance and 
carry out a program of research and pro- 
motion to improve their market position, 
under Department of Agriculture super- 
vision. Passed 302-90 (P.L. 93-428). 

May 15_.---. S. 3062, Disaster Relief Act. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to expand 
federal assistance to states which were af- 
fected by major disasters, Adopted 392-0 
(P.L. 93-288). 

H.R. 13973. Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, Passage of the bill to extend 
the programs of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation (OPIC) through 
Dec. 31, 1977, and to promote the transfer 
of OPIC’s insurance functions to private 
insurance companies, multilateral organi- 
zations or other private agencies by stat- 
ing the intent of Congress that OPIC cease 
writing expropriation and inconvertibility 
insurance after Dec, 31, 1979, and war risk 
insurance after Dec. 31, 1980, and by au- 
thorizing OPIC to assume the role of re- 
insurer. Passed 225-152. 

H.R. 7824. Legal Services Corporation. Ash- 
brook (R Ohio) motion to recommit to 
the conference committee with specific in- 
structions the bill (see vote 150, below) 
to establish an independent corporation 
providing legal services for the poor. (The 
instructions would have required House 
conferees to insist on retaining House- 
passed provisions to eliminate the cor- 
poration’s authority to make grants and 
contracts for outside research on legal 
questions affecting the poor.) Motion re- 
jected 183-190. ; 

May 16 -H.R. 7824. Legal Services Corporation. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill 
to establish an independent public cor- 
poration providing legal services for the 
poor. Adopted 227-143. 

May 20 H.R. 14592, Defense Procurement Authori- 
zation. Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1112) 
providing for House floor action on the 
bill to authorize $22.6-billion for Defense 

ment procurement, research and 
development in fiscal 1975. Adopted 298-0. 
May 21 . 12526. Rural Electrification Loans. 
E Poage (D Texas) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill making technical 
changes in the procedures for obtaining 
guaranteed loans under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended. Mo- 
tion agreed to 386-9. 

May 21 H.R. 13834. Standby Energy Emergency Au- 
thority, Staggers (D W.Va.) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to 
give the President authority to ration 
scarce fuels and to roll back and control 
the price of crude oil and oil products. 
Motion rejected 191-207. 

May 21 H.R. 14225. Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Extension. Brademas (D Ind.) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to 
amend and extend the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 for one additional year, through 
fiscal 1976. Motion agreed to 400-1. 

May 21......H.R. 13221. Saline Water Authorization. 
Johnson (D Calif.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to authorize $13.9 
million in appropriations for fiscal 1975 
for the Interior Department's saline water 
research, development and demonstration 
program. Motion agreed to 396-3 (PL 93- 
342). 

May 22 H.R. 14592. Defens: Procurement Authoriza- 
tion, Pike (D N.Y.) amendment to delete 
$499-million authorization for the con- 
tinued development of the B-1 manned 
bomber. Rejected 94-309. 

May 22.....H.R. 14592. Defense Procurement Authoriza- 
tion. Abzug (D N.Y.) amendment to delete 
all research and development funds in the 
bill allocated to the administration's new 
counterforce nuclear strategy of targeting 
on Soviet missile sites. Rejected 34-370. 


CxXI——145—Part 2 


Measure and Result 


H.R. 14592. Defense Procurement Authoriza- 


tion. O'Neill (D Mass.) amendment, as sub- 
stitute for Dellums (D Calif.) amendment, 
to reduce the total number of U.S. troops 
overseas by 100,000 by Dec. 13, 1975, with 
the reductions to be determined by the 
Defense Department. Rejected 163-240. 


H.R. 14592. Defense Procurement Authoriza- 


tion. Leggett (D Calif.) amendment, to the 
Hébert (D La.) substitute for the original 
Leggett amendment, to set a $1-billion ceil- 
ing in fiscal 1975 on military aid for South 
Vietnam. Rejected 190-211. 


H.R, 14592. Defense Procurement Authoriza- 


tion. Aspin (D-Wis.) amendment to reduce 
the total authorization in the bill $733.1- 
million—to $21.9-billion—by setting a ceil- 
ing equivalent to the fiscal 1974 congres- 
sionally approved procurement appropria- 
tions, plus a 7.4 percent adjustment for 
inflation. Rejected 185-209. 


H.R. 14592. Defense Procurement Authoriza- 


tion. Passage of the bill to authorize $22.6- 
billion for fiscal 1975 for Defense Depart- 
ment procurement, research and develop- 
ment, Passed 358-37. 


H.R. 14832. Debt Limit Increase. Adoption 


of the rule (H. Res. 1141) to provide for 
House floor consideration of the bill to 
increase the temporary federal debt ceiling 
to $495-billion. Adopted 330-44. 


H.R. 14832. Debt Limit Increase. Passage of 


the bill to increase the temporary federal 
debt ceiling to $495-billion from $475-bil- 
lion from July 1, 1974, through March 1975. 
Passed 191-190. (PL 93-325). 


H.R. 14449. Community Services Act. Quie 


(R Minn.) amendment to delete provisions 
of the bill to create a separate Community 
Action Aministration within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Rejected 94-284. 


H.R. 14449. Community Services Act. Kemp 


(R-N.Y.) amendment to require a commu- 
nity action agency to be a unit of state 
or local government (existing law allowed 
private groups to be community action 
agencies). Rejected 122-264. 


H.R. 14449. Community Services Act. Froeh- 


lich (R-Wis.) amendment to bar commu- 
nity action programs from using family 
planning assistance funds for medical aid 
or supplies in abortion cases. Adopted 
290-91. 


H.R. 14449. Community Services Act. Passage 


of the bill to extend programs of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity through fiscal 
1977 and to transfer them to a separate 
Community Action Administration within 
HEW and to other cabinet-level depart- 
ments. Passed 331-53. 

10337. Hopi-Navajo Land Partition. 
Meeds (D-Wash.) amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill, to pro- 
vide for court appointment of three arbi- 
trators to settle the land dispute between 
the Hopi and Navajo Indians if they failed 
to reach an agreement after six months of 
negotiation. Rejected 129-199. 


10337. Hopi-Navajo Land Partition. 
Passage of the bill to authorize the U.S. 
District Court of Arizona to formally parti- 
tion land that had been jointly used by 
the Hopi and Navajo Indians. Passed 
290-38. 


H.R. 10265. Federal Reserve Audits. Adoption 


of the rule providing for House floor con- 
sideration of the bill to require General 
Accounting Office audits of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Adopted 290-85. 


H.R. 10265. Federal Reserve Audits. Ashley 


(D-Ohio) amendment to restrict General 
Accounting Office (GAO) audits of the 
Federal Reserve System to the system's ad- 
ministrative expenses and financial trans- 
actions and to prohibit GAO evaluation of 
Federal Reserve Board monetary policy- 
making. Adopted 224-139. 


May 30. 


May 30. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Measure and Result 


of the bill to require regular General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) audits of Federal 
Reserve System financial administration 
but not of Federal Reserve Board monetary 
policies. Passed 333-20. R 141-6. 


H.R. 13678. Hospital Employees Bargaining 


Rights. Quie (R Minn.) amendment to al- 
low the National Labor Relations Board to 
cede jurisdiction for labor-management 
relations involving nonprofit hospitals to 
any state that had a law “substantially 
equivalent” to that outlined in the bill. 
Rejected 152-161. 


H.R. 13678. Hospital Employees Bargaining 


Rights. Erlenborn (R M.) amendment to 
provide for a 60-day “cooling off” period 
before employees could strike against a 
health care institution in the event that 
bargaining reached an impasse. Adopted 
168-137. 


H.R. 13678. Hospital Employees Bargaining 


Rights. Passage of the bill to remove the 
exemption from coverage under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of all nonprofit 
nongovernmental hospitals and to estab- 
lish certain labor relations procedures for 
all health care institutes, including the 
right to strike only if 10 days notice were 
given. Passed 240-58 


H. Con. Res. 271. U.S. Soldiers Missing in Ac- 


tion. Adoption of the resolution to express 
the sense of Congress that U.S. consider- 
ation of trade, financial aid or diplomatic 
recognition of North Vietnam or the Viet 
Cong be terminated until they complied 
with provisions of the Jan. 27, 1973, set- 
tlement on cessation of hostilities in 
Southeast Asia regarding servicemen miss- 
ing in action. Adopted 273-0. 


H.R. 14833. Renegotiation Act Extension. 


Millis (D Ark.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to extend through 
Dec. 31, 1975, from June 30, 1974, the fed- 
eral Renegotiation Board, which was es- 
tablished to review federal defense and 
space contracts and eliminate excessive 
profits to contractors. Motion agreed to 
278-2 (PL 93-329). 


4_...-S.J. Res. 40. White House Conference on 


June 


June 4 


Libraries and Information Services. Brade- 
mas (D Ind.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to authorize and request 
the President to call a White House Con- 
ference on Library and Information Serv- 
ices in 1977. Motion rejected 223-147. 


H.R. 13595. Coast Guard Authorization, Mur- 


phy (D N.Y.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to authorize $122-million 
in fiscal 1975 for Coast Guard operations. 
Motion agreed to 365-0 (PL 93-430). 


. 2844. Recreation Use Fees. Taylor (D. N.C.) 


motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to amend the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 to reinstitute 
camping fees at all national parks and rec- 
reation areas (authority to levy charges 
on campers was inadvertently eliminated 
in 1973 by legislation amending the Flood 
Control Act of 1968). Motion agreed to 
355-10 (PL 93-303). 


H.R. 12565. Fiscal 1974 Defense Department 


Supplemental Authorization. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill to au- 
thorize a supplemental appropriation of 
$769-million for Defense Department pro- 
curement, construction, research and de- 
velopment for fiscal 1974. Adopted 354-14: 
(PL 93-307). 


H.R. 14013. Second Supplemental Appropria- 


tions, Fiscal 1974. Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill making definite 
supplemental appropriations for various 
federal departments and agencies of 
$8,771,474,398 for fiscal 1974. Adopted 
339-27 (PL 93-305). 


Vote 


H.R. 10265. Federal Reserve Audits. Passage Yes 


Date Measure and Result 


June 5......H.R. 14747. Sugar Act Amendments, Adop- 
tion of the rule (H. Res. 1152) providing 
for House floor consideration of the bill to 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948 
for five years, through Dec. 31, 1979. 
Adopted 370-13: 

June §_..... H.R. 14747. Sugar Act Amendments. Mitchell 
D. Md.) amendment to phase out the sugar 
quota for South Africa by 1976. Rejected 
149-238: 

H.R. 14747. Sugar Act Amendments. Ford 
(D. Mich.) amendment to include changes 
in productivity and costs of worker travel 
among the criteria which the secretary of 
agriculture must consider in determining 
minimum wage rates for sugar workers. 
Adopted 244-143: 


June §___... H.R. 14747. Sugar Act Amendments. O'Hara 
(D. Mich.) amendment to require growers 
who employed sugar field workers at piece 
rates to pay them at least the hourly 
minimum wage determined by the secre- 
tary of agriculture. Adopted 233-151: 


June 5_.....H.R. 14747. Sugar Act Amendments. Passage 
of the bill to amend and extend the Sugar 
Act of 1948 for five years, through Dec. 31, 
1979. Rejected 175-209: 


H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Esch (R Mich.) motion 
to instruct House conferees to the bill to 
insist on House-passed busing language 
forbidding the transportation of students 
to achieve racial integration beyond the 
school next closest to the students’ homes. 
Motion agreed to 270-103. 


June 6__...._H.R. 15155. Public Works-AEC Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Conte (R Mass.) amend- 
ment to delete $800,000 in fiscal 1975 ap- 
propriations for preconstruction planning 
and study for the proposed Dickey-Lincoln 
School hydroelectric power project on the 
Saint John River bordering Maine and 
Canada. Rejected 186-201. 


H.R. 15155. Public Works-AEC Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill to 
appropriate $4,475,410,000 for fiscal 1975 
for federal public works programs and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Passed 374- 
21. 


H.R. 10701. Deepwater Ports Licensing Au- 
thority. Eckhardt (D Texas) amendment to 
the Sullivan (D Mo.) substitute (see vote 
192, below) to the Jones (D Ala.) substi- 
tute for the committee bill—Establish a 
high seas oil port liability fund financed 
from a 2 cents a barrel user charge to pay 
for damages suffered to property within 
the U.S. territorial limits from an oil spill 
which occurred as a part of the high seas 
port operation, 


H.R. 10701. Deepwater Ports Licensing Au- 
thority. Sullivan (D Mo.) substitute as 
amended by Eckhardt (D Texas) (see vote 
191, above) to the Jones (D Ala.) substi- 
tute for the committee bill—Authorize the 
secretary of interior to grant licenses for 
construction of deepwater ports off the 
territorial waters of the United States after 
it was determined that construction of a 
port was in line with the land and water 


use laws of the adjacent state. Adopted 
174-158. 


H.R. 10701. Deepwater Ports Licensing Au- 
thority. Passage of the bill to authorize 
the secretary of interior to grant licenses 
for construction of deepwater ports off 
the territorial waters of the United States 
after it was determined that construc- 
tion of a port was in line with the land and 
water use laws of the adjacent state. 
Passed 318-9, 


June 5 


June 5 


June 6 


June 6 


June 6 


February 4, 1975 
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H.R. 15074. District of Columbia Campaign 
Financing. Fauntroy (D D.C.) amendment 
to reduce the campaign spending ceilings 
for mayoral candidates in the District of 
Columbia from $150,000 to $100,000 for each 
primary and general election campaign 
and to set lower limits for campaigns for 
other District offices. Adopted 273-56. 

June 10 H.R. 15074. District of Columbia Campaign 
Financing. Passage of the bill to regulate 
political campaign financing practices in 
the District of Columbia, Passed 314-17 
(P.L. 93-376). 

June 11 H.R. 12165. Colorado River Basin. Adoption 
of the rule (H, Res. 1166) providing for 
House floor consideration of the bill to 
authorize certain programs in the Colorado 
River Basin for the control of the salinity 
of the water delivered to users in the 
United States and Mexico. Adopted 402-1. 

June 11 H.R. 12165. Colorado River Basin. Passage of 
the bill to authorize certain programs in 
the Colorado River Basin for the control 
of the salinity of the water delivered to 
users in the United States and Mexico. 
Passed 403-8 (P.L. 93-320). 

HR. 10294. Land Use Planning. Adoption of 
the rule (H. Res. 1110) providing for House 
floor consideration of the bill to provide 
for federal grants to the states to help 
them draft comprehensive land use plans 
under guidelines established in the act. 
Rejected 204-211. 

S.J. Res, 202. Vice Presidential Residence. 
Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1169) to pro- 
vide for House floor consideration of the 
bill to designate the official residence of the 
U.S. chief of naval operations as the official 
residence of the vice president until such 
time as a permanent vice presidential res- 
idence was constructed. Adopted 388-4. 

H.J. Res. 876. Laotian Military Student. Pas- 
age of the bill to permit a citizen of the 
Kingdom of Laos to receive instruction 
at the U.S. Military Academy without ex- 
pense to the United States. Passed 294-101. 

S.J. Res. 202. Vice Presidential Residence. 
Passage of the bill to designate the official 
residence of the U.S. chief of naval opera- 
tions as the official residence of the vice 
president until such time as a permanent 
vice presidential residence was constructed. 
Passed 380-23 (P.L. 93-346). 

June 13____.H.R. 13839. Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, Passage of the bill to au- 
thorize appropriations of $1.8-million in 
fiscal 1975 for the Council on International 
Economic Policy. Passed 175-168 (P.L. 
93-315). 

June 17----H.R. 14354. National School Lunch Program. 
Perkins (D. Ky.) motion to suspend the 
rules and adopt the conference report on 
the bill to extend through fiscal 1975 the 
agriculture secretary's authority to pur- 
chase food commodities for school lunch 
programs at non-surplus prices and to 
make use of the authority mandatory. Mo- 
tion agreed to 345-15 (P.L. 93-326). 

June 17_.--H.R, 15296. Legal Training for Disadvantaged 
Students. O'Hara (D Mich.) motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill to continue 
education assistance of $1,000 a year to 
disadvantaged students seeking entry into 
the legal profession. Motion agreed to 310- 
53 (P.L. 93-343). 

June 18...-H.R. 7130, Congressional Budget Reform. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to revise congressional procedures for 
considering the federal budget, shift the 
federal government to an Oct. 1-Sept. 30 
fiscal year, set deadlines for consideration 
of authorization and appropriations bills, 
make new backdoor spending programs 
subject to annual appropriations and pro- 
vide procedures for limiting impoundment 
of funds by the President. Adopted 401-6 
(P.L. 93-344). 


Measure and Result 


18....H.R. 15404. State. Justice, Commerce Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Heinz (R Pa.) 
amendment to Increase appropriations for 
the antitrust division, Justice Department 
by $1,082,000, to $16.8 million, an increase 
of $2 million over fiscal 1974. Adopted 216- 
185. 

18....H.R. 15404. State, Justice, Commerce Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill 
to appropriate $5,554,254,100 for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, the 
federal judiciary and 13 related agencies 
in fiscal 1975. Passed 365-36. 

19....S. 411. Postal Rate Adjustments. Chap- 
pell (D Fla.) amendment to eliminate 
most profit-making publications from cov- 
erage under the bill, thus lengthening the 
phaseout period for postal subsidies only 
for nonprofit publications and weekly 
newspapers with circulation of 10,000 or 
less. Rejected 166-237. 

19....S. 411, Postal Rate Adjustments. Passage of 
the bill to amend the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 to continue annual federal 
subsidies for most second, third and fourth 
class mail for longer periods than had 
originally been authorized. Passed 277- 
129 (P.L. 93-328). 

19....H.R. 16405. Transportation Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Shoup (R Mont.) amendment 
to prohibit the use of Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (FAA) funds to phase out 
existing FAA airport flight service stations. 
Adopted 281-120. 


19__.. H.R, 15405. Transportation Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill to appro- 
priate $8,848,978,448 for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies. 
Passed 392-4. 


20.... HJ. Res. 1062. Continuing Appropriations, 
Piscal 1975. Passage of the resolution mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for fiscal 
1975 through Sept. 30 for agencies whose 
regular appropriations bill had not been 
cleared by July 1, the start of the new 
fiscal year. Passed 393-6 (PL 93-324). 

20....H.R. 15361. Housing and Community Devel- 
opment. Ketchum (R.-Calif.) amendment 
to exempt increases in Social Security 
benefits after June 1974 in computing in- 
come eligibility for public and federally 
subsidized housing and the amount of re- 
quired rènt for such housing. Adopted 285- 
114, 


20_...H.R. 15361. Housing and Community De- 
velopment. Steele (R.-Conn.) amendment 
to reinstate a low-interest direct loan pro- 
gram for unsubsidized, non-profit devel- 
opers of housing for the elderly and to 
make occupants of housing constructed 
under the program eligible for federal 
rent subsidies. Adopted 274-112. 

20_...H.R. 15361. Housing and Community De- 
velopment. Rousselot (R.-Calif.) amend- 
ment to delete provisions of the bill to al- 
low recipients of basic grants from the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities to receive supplementary grants 
from the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development for programs in new 
communities, Rejected 111-260. 


20_.._.H.R. 15361. Housing and Community Devel- 
opment. Passage of the bill to authorize 
$11.3-billion (including $1.5-billion in 
Treasury borrowing authority) in fiscal 
1975-77 for housing assistance programs 
and community development block grants 
and to encourage greater availability of 
mortgage credit. Passed 351-25. 

21__..H.R, 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Conte (R.-Mass.) amendment to 
delete $3-million in subsidies to Cotton 
Inc., a promotional and research organiza- 
tion. Rejected 182-189. 
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Date Measure and Result 


June 21__..-H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection riations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Eckhardt (D Texas) amendment 
to delete provisions that would require the 
Federal Trade Commission to use data ob- 
tained in its line-of-business reporting 
program for statistical purposes only and 
prohibit public disclosure of the data in 
other than aggregate form. Rejected 127- 


201. 

June 21__..-H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Dickinson (R Ala.) amendment 
to make households of striking workers 
ineligible for food stamps. Rejected 147- 
169. 

June 21__..-H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Anderson (R Ill.) amendment to 
make all college students who are claimed 
as tax dependents by their parents ineligi- 
ble for food stamps. Adopted 195-123. 

H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Mizell (R N.C.) amendment to 
add $7 million to the bill for grants to 
rural volunteer fire departments. Adopted 
213-103. 

June 21..._-H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Passage of the bill to appropriate 
$13,405,420,000 for agricultural, environ- 
mental and consumer protection programs 
in fiscal 1975. Passed 278-16. 

H.J. Res. 1061, Fiscal 1974 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Supplemental Appropriation. 
Adoption of the joint resolution to ap- 
propriate an additional $179,000,000 for 
veterans’ benefits and programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. Adopted 
337-0 (P.L. 93-321). 

H.R. 14715. White House Office Authoriza- 
tion. Derwinski (R Ill.) amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, for the Pickle 
(D Texas) amendment (see vote 225, 
below) to reinstate the existing authoriza- 
tion for 14 positions at executive level IT; 
to authorize appointment of not more 
than 21 positions at executive levels III 
through V (the current strength); and 
to allow the President continued flexibil- 
ity in hiring to fill lower-level positions 
from GS-18 (the current strength was 61), 
limited only by the amount*of the ap- 
propriation. Rejected 181-237. 

H.R. 14715. White House Office Authoriza- 
tion. Pickle (D Texas) amendment to re- 
duce the current number of outside con- 
sultants and the number of people de- 
tailed from other agencies to the White 
House. Rejected 77-336. 

H.R. 16544. Treasury, Postal Service Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Addabbo (D N.Y.) 
amendment to reduce to $16-million from 
$22-million the fiscal 1975 appropriation 
for the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB). Rejected 152-252. 

H.R. 15544. Treasury, Postal Service Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Gross (R Iowa) 
amendment to reduce to $19.4-million 
from $22-million the fiscal 1975 appropria- 
tion for the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB). Adopted 287-104. 

June 26...--H.R. 15544. Treasury, Postal Service Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Addabbo (D N.Y.) 
amendment to forbid use of funds appro- 
priated by the bill to transfer border in- 
spection duties to any other federal agen- 
cy from the Customs Bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department. (The amendment would 
forestall an Office of Management and 
Budget plan to transfer port and border 
crossing inspection functions to the Im- 
migration Service in the Justice Depart- 
ment from the Customs Bureau.) Adopted 
283-100. 


June 21 


June 24 


June 25 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Vote 


Date Measure and Result 


June 25....-H.R. 15544. , Postal Service Appro- 
priations, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill 
appropriating $5,503,794,000 in fiscal 1975 
for the Treasury, Postal Service, Executive 
Office of the President and other independ- 
ent agencies. Passed 367-13. (PL 93-381). 

H.R. 15572. HUD, Space, Veterans Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill to ap- 
propriate $20,846,323,500 for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, National Science 
Foundation and Veterans Administration 
and related agencies in fiscal 1975. Passed 
407-7. 

H.R. 14883. Economic Development. Passage 
of the bill extending the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 for two 
years, through fiscal 1976, and authorizing 
appropriations of $510-million for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration in each 
of fiscal 1975-76. Passed 402-11. (PL 93- 
423). 

H. Res. 988. Commitee Reorganization. O'Neill 
(D Mass.) motion to table and thus kill, 
the Anderson (R Ill.) resolution (H. Res. 
1203) to direct the chairman of the Select 
Committee on Commitees to ask the Rules 
Committee to give immediate consideration 
to grant a rule for House floor considera- 
tion of H. Res. 988, providing for reorga- 
nization of the committees of the House of 
Representatives. Motion agreed to 242-163. 


H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Waggonner (D La.) 
motion to instruct House conferees to the 
bill to insist on House-passed busing lan- 
guage forbidding the transportation of 
students to achieve racial integration be- 
yond the school next closest to the stu- 
dents’ homes. Motion agreed to 281-128. 


June 27... S. Con. Res. 96. Fourth of July Recess. Pas- 
sage of the resolution to provide for House 
adjournment for the Fourth of July holi- 
day from close of business July 3, 1974, 
until July 9, 1974, and to provide for Sen- 
ate adjournment from the close of business 
June 27, 1974, until July 8, 1974. Passed 
297-84. 


H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Obey (D Wis.) amendment to 
increase appropriations for the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act by 
$300-million, to $2,450,000,000. Adopted 
231-171. 


H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Symms (R Idaho) amendment 
to reduce appropriations for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
by $30,416,000, from $100,816,000 to $70,- 
400,000. Rejected 179-218. 


H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Steiger (R Wis.) amendment to 
earmark $5-million of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration appro- 
priation for contracts with the states to 
provide consultation services to employers 
on federal health and safety regulations, 
Adopted 301-100. 


H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Findley (R Ill.) amendment to 
prohibit the use of any funds to pay the 
salaries of Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration inspectors inspecting firms 
with 25 or fewer employees. (The amend- 
ment effectively exempted such firms from 
compliance with federal health and safety 
regulations.) Adopted 201-194. 


H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Camp (R Okla.) amendment to 
delete the entire $100,816,000 appropria- 
tion for the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. Rejected 97-295. 


June 26 


June 26 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


February 4, 1975 


February 4, 1975 
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H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- H.R. 15276. Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. No 


cal 1975. Ashbrook (R Ohio) amendment 
to cut the appropriation for the National 
Institute of Education by $90-million, from 
$100-million to $10-million. Rejected 44- 
331. 

H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Ashbrook (R Ohio) amendment to 
prohibit the use of funds to transport 
students and teachers in order to over- 
come racial imbalance or to carry out a 
racial desegregation plan. Adopted 231-137. 

H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Roncallo (R N.Y.) amendment to 
prohibit any funds in the bill from being 
used to pay for abortions, abortion-caus- 
ing drugs and devices, abortion referral 
services or support of research to develop 
methods of abortion or to force any re- 
cipient of federal funds to provide abor- 
tions or insurance benefits for abortions. 
Rejected 123-247. 

H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Second vote requested by Steiger 
(R Wis.) on the Findley (R Ill.) amend- 
ment (see vote 238, p. 1778) to bar funds 
in the bill from being used to pay the 
salaries of Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration inspectors who inspected 
firms employing 25 or fewer persons, 
Adopted 190-182, 

H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Passage of the bill to appropriate 
$33,156,541,000 for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and Welfare 
and related agencies in fiscal 1975. Passed 
329-43. 

H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Mink (D Hawaii) 
motion to instruct House conferees to 
insist on House impact aid amendments. 
Motion rejected 144-187. 

. 3458. Food Commodity Assistance. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill to 
extend through fiscal 1977 the agriculture 
secretary's authority to purchase food com- 
modities for needy families, institutions, 
disaster victims and other assistance pro- 
grams at non-surplus prices. Adopted (thus 
cleared for the President) 325-0 (PL 93- 
347). 

H.R. 7724. Biomedical Research. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill to au- 
thorize $207.9-million in fiscal 1975 for 
awards to young scientists and doctors in 
biomedical research training programs and 
to establish a two-year commission to 
oversee the use of human subjects in med- 
ical research funded by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Adopted 
(thus cleared for the President) 311-10. 
(PL 93-348) . 

H.R, 15581. District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill mak- 
ing fiscal 1975 appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of $1,074,124,000, com- 
posed of U.S. Treasury funds and revenues 
raised by the city. Passed 236-36. 

H. Res. 1210. Impeachment Inquiry Rule. 
Rodino (D NJ.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution to suspend 
the House rule requiring that each member 
of a committee have five minutes to ques- 
tion a witness. The resolution would au- 
thorize the House Judiciary Committee to 
proceed without regard to that rule in 
questioning witnesses before its impeach- 
ment inquiry. Motion rejected. 

S.J. Res. 218. Export-Import Bank Extension. 
Patman (D Texas) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution to ex- 
tend by 30 days, to July 31 from June 30, 
the date for expiration of authority for the 
Export-Import Bank operations. Motion 
agreed to 238-115 (PL 93-331). 


July 9 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


July 10 


Quie (R Minn.) amendment to transfer 
administration of federal juvenile dilen- 
quency prevention and treatment pro- 
grams from the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare to the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, Rejected 
144-210. 


H.R. 15276. Juvenile Delinquency Prevention. 


Passage of the bill to provide an expanded 
and coordinated federal program of as- 
sistance and research concerning juvenile 
delinquency. Passed 329-20. 


H.R. 15465. International Development Asso- 


ciation. Gross (R Iowa) motion to strike 
the enacting clause and thus kill the bill. 
Rejected 96-268. 


H.R. 15465. International Development As- 


sociation. Rousselot (R Calif.) motion to 
recommit the bill to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee with specific instructions 
to report it back with the IDA provisions 
in the bill stricken, thus retaining only 
provisions relating to ownership of gold. 
Rejected 135-230. 


H.R. 15465. International Development As- 


sociation. Passage of the bill to authorize 
US. participation in and a contribution 
of $1.5-billion to the International De- 
velopment Association and to permit US. 
citizens to own, buy or sell gold effective 
Dec, 31, 1974. Adopted 225-140. 


S. 3703. D.C. Indigent Representation. Pas- 


sage of the bill to authorize a transfer from 
the federal judiciary system to the District 
of Columbia responsibility for providing 
legal representation of defendents who are 
financially unable to obtain an adequate 
defense in criminal cases in the District of 
Columbia courts. Passed 242-120 (P.L. 93- 
412). 


S. 2830. Diabetes Research, Adoption of the 


conference report on the bill to authorize 
$41 million in fiscal 1975-77 to establish 
new centers for diabetes research and train- 
ing and to create a national commission 
to develop a long-range plan to combat 
diabetes. Adopted 356-4 (P.L. 93-354). 


H.R. 15323. Nuclear Accident Insurance. 


Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1196) pro- 
viding for House floor consideration of the 
bill to extend until Aug. 1, 1987, the fed- 
eral program insuring the public against 
losses in the event of a nuclear accident. 
Adopted 391-2. 


H.R. 14920. Geothermal Energy Research and 


Development. Passage of the bill to improve 
coordination of federal geothermal energy 
research and development programs and to 
guarantee loans or to pay the interest for 
borrowers for research, development, dem- 
onstration or commercial operation of geo- 
thermal energy projects. Passed 404-3 (P.L. 
93-410). 

15323. Nuclear Accident Insurance. 
Gross (R. Iowa) amendment to prohibit 
federal insurance guarantees for nuclear 
accidents occurring in foreign countries. 
Adopted 255-151. 


H.R. 15323. Nuclear Accident Insurance. Ron- 


calio (D. Wyo.) amendment, in the nature 
of a substitute bill, to extend the federal 
program insuring the public against losses 
in the event of a nuclear accident to 
Feb. 1, 1979, instead of Aug. 1, 1987. Re- 
jected 138-267. 


H.R. 15323. Nuclear Accident Insurance. Pas- 


sage of the bjll to extend to August 1, 
1987, the federal program insuring the 
public against losses in the event of a nu- 
clear accident. Passed 360-43. 

Hospital Employee Bargaining 
Rights. Adoption of the conference report 
on the bill to remove the exemption from 
coverage under the National Labor Rela- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Measure and Result 


tions Act of all nonprofit, nongovernmen- 
tal hospitals and to establish certain labor 
mental health care institutions, including 
the right to strike only if 10 days notice 
were given. Adopted (and thus cleared 
for the President) 205-193: (PL 93-360) 

H.R. 14215. Developmental Disabilities. Pas- 
sage of the bill to authorize $192-million 
in fiscal 1975-76 for federal programs to 
aid those with developmental disabilities 
such as mental retardation and cerebral 
palsy. Passed 337-2. 

H.R. 15427. Amtrak Authorization. Passage 
of the bill to authorize $200-million in op- 
erating grants to the National Rail Pas- 
senger Corporation (Amtrak) for fiscal 
1975, to increase the ceiling on guaranteed 
government loans for Amtrak and to make 
other amendments to the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970. Passed 317-67. 

H.R. 14494. Simplified Procurement Proce- 
dure. Holifield (D Calif.) motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill increas- 
ing to $10,000 from $2,500 the maximum 
amount of any federal purchase that could 
be made through simplified procurement 
procedures that were less time-consuming 
and costly than normal procedures. Motion 

to 361-0. 

H. Con, Res. 559. Impeachment Inquiry Re- 
ports. Hays (D Ohio) motion to suspend 
the rules and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment to the resolution authorizing print- 
ing of 20,000 additional copies of the House 
Judiciary Committee's hearings and 50,000 
additional copies of the committee's final 

on im ent and providing for 
all additional copies to be sold at cost. Mo- 
tion rejected 197-169. 

H.R, 15560. Emergency Guaranteed Livestock 
Loans. Mayne (R Iowa) amendment to 
stipulate that financial assistance pro- 
vided to partnerships and corporations un- 
der the bill would go only to those in which 
a majority of the stock was owned by 
actual livestock producers. Adopted 405-7. 

H.R. 15560. Emergency Guaranteed Livestock 
Loans. Passage of the bill to provide tem- 
porary emergency financing to livestock 
producers through the establishment of 
& government-guaranteed loan program. 
Passed 210-204. 

S $ Services Corporation. Gross 
(R. Iowa) motion to table (and thus kill) 
the Perkins (D Ky.) motion see vote 271, 
below) that the House agree to the Senate 
amendments to the House version of the 
bill to establish an independent legal serv- 
ices corporation for the poor with another 
amendment. (see vote 271). Motion to 
table rejected 136-269. 

. Legal Services Corporation. Per- 
kins (D Ky.) motion that the House agree 
to the Senate amendments to the House 
version of the bill to establish an inde- 
pendent legal services corporation with an 
amendment substituting all of the provi- 
sions of the conference version of the bill 
except those allowing the corporation to 
fund outside poverty law research centers. 
(In effect, the motion provided for adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill; 
but conference provisions to allow the cor- 
poration to fund the outside centers were 
changed to bar such funding in the sub- 
stitute amendment.) Motion agreed to 
265-136 (PL 93-355). 

H.R. 11600. Surface Mining. Adoption of the 
rule (H Res 1230) providing for House floor 
consideration of the bill to provide for 
federal and state regulation of surface 
mining for coal and the reclamation of 
mined lands. Adopted 411-1. 

ELR. 11600. Surface Mining. Hosmer (R Calif.) 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute 
to the committee bill, to provide for the 
regulation of surface mining and reclama- 
ion of mined lands, Rejected 156-255. 


July 11 


July 11 


July 15 


July 15. 


July 16 


July 16 


July 16. 


July 16 


July 17 


July 18 


Vote 


Date Measure and result 


July 18 HR. 11500. Surface Mining. Hechler (D 
W.Va.) amendment, in the mature of a 
substitute to the committee bill, to phase 
out all surface mining for coal over a 54- 
month period. Rejected 69-336. 

H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Udall (D Ariz.) 
motion to limit the remaining debate on 
amendments to the findings and purposes 
section of the bill (Title I) to 10 addi- 
tional minutes. Motion agreed to 217-176. 


July 18 H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Hosmer (R 
Calif.) amendment inserting language in 
the bill to emphasize in establishing the 
legislative history of the bill that coal 
was essential to meet the nation’s energy 
requirements and to reduce the environ- 
mental emphasis in the purposes outlined 
in the bill. Rejected 146-250. 


1107. Broadcasting of Committee 
Meetings. Passage of the resolution amend- 
ing the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives to allow the broadcasting of com- 
mittee meetings, in addition to commit- 
tee hearings, when the meetings are open 
to the public. Adopted 346-40. 

H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension. Waggonner (D La.) 
motion to instruct House conferees to the 
bill to insist on original House-passed bus- 
ing language forbidding the transporta- 
tion of students to achieve racial integra- 
tion beyond the school next closest to the 
students’ homes. Motion agreed to 261-122. 

H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Udall (D Ariz.) 
motion to limit to 20 minutes the remain- 
ing debate on the Hosmer (R Calif.) sub- 
stitute and the Mink (D Hawali) substitute 
and all perfecting amendments to section 
201 setting forth interim regulatory 
procedures for the control of the en- 
vironmental impact of surface mining. 
Motion rejected 150-233. 

July 22..... H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Mink (D Ha- 
wail) substitute to the Hosmer (R Calif.) 
substitute to the committee substitute to 
section 201 setting forth interim regulatory 
procedures for the control of the environ- 
mental impact of surface mining during 
the three-year period before a state pro- 
gram became effective. Adopted 241-144. 

H.R. 11500, Surface Mining. Kazen (D Tex- 
as) amendment deleting language to re- 
strict strip mining permits for Appalachia 
to two years, thus retaining a blanket 
five-year period for permits). Adopted 
213-193. 

July 23 H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Hosmer (R 
Calif.) amendment to the Mink (D Ha- 
wall) amendment to the committee sub- 
stitute to section 211 adding agricultural 
and recreational purposes to the list of 
possible uses of formerly strip-mined land 
which would be permitted if certain re- 
quirements were met. Adopted 213-193. 

July 24 H.R. 16027. Interior Department Appro- 

priations, Fiscal 1975. Ichord (D Mo.) sub- 

stitute amendment for the Gross (R Iowa) 
amendment to ensure that the proposed 
$39.7-million cut for the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities would be 
divided proportionately between the En- 
dowment for the Arts and the Endow- 


ment for the Humanities. Rejected 126- 
284. 


July 24...-. H.R. 16027. Interior Department Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill ap- 
propriating $3,153,515,310 in fiscal 1975 for 
the Department of Interior and related 
agencies, Passed 385-22. 

H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Udall (D Ariz.) 
motion that the House resolve itself into 
the committee of the whole (the proce- 
dure used to consider amendments to most 
bills) to resume debate on the bill. Motion 
agreed to 324-54. 


July 18 


July 22 


July 22 


July 23 


July 24 


February 4, 1975 
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Measure and result Vote Date Measure and result 


H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Hosmer (R No to protect the civil rights of individuals as 


Calif.) motion to recommit the bill to the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
with instructions to substitute provisions 
of an alternative bill (H.R. 12898) im- 
posing less stringent environmental safe- 
guards on surface mining and reclamation 
programs. Rejected 106-267. 

H.R. 11500. Surface Mining. Passage of the 
bill to set federal guidelines for the regu- 
lation of surface mining for coal and for 
the reclamation of land that had been 
strip mined. Passed 291-81. 

H.R. 14592. Defense Procurement Author- 
ization. Adoption of the conference report 
on the bill to authorize $22,159,364,000 for 
defense procurement, research and devel- 
opment for fiscal 1975. Adopted 305-38 
(PL 93-365) . 

H.R. 15791. D.C. Home Rule Amendment. 
Passage of the bill to make technical 
amendments to the District of Columbia 
Self-Government and Government Reorga- 
nization Act of 1973, including provision 
for filling a vacancy in the position of 
council chairman. Passed 337-10 (PL 
93-395). 

H.R. 15643. District of Columbia Postsec- 
ondary Education Act. Passage of the bill 
to consolidate the existing local institu- 
tions of higher education into a single 
land-grant university. Passed 351-11 (PL 
93-471). 

H.R. 15842. District of Columbia Salary In- 
creases. Passage of the bill to increase sala- 
ries for District of Columbia, police, fire- 
men and teachers, and to impose a 5 per- 
cent tax on parking in the District. Passed 
284-75 (PL 93-407). 

H.R. 11108, District of Columbia Medical Act 
Extension. Passage of the bill to extend 
through fiscal 1977 the District of Colum- 
bia Medical and Manpower Act of 1970 
and to authorize assistance grants to pri- 
vate medical schools in the District for 
fiscal 1975-76. Passed 348-11 (PL 93-389). 

July 30 H.R. 15472. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Adoption of the conference re- 
port on the bill to appropriate $13,571,- 
395,000 for agriculture, environmental and 
consumer protection programs for fiscal 
1975. Adopted 351-41. 

. 386. Urban Mass Transit Subsidies. Adop- 
tion of the rule of H. Res. 1253 providing 
for House floor consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill to authorize $800- 
million in fiscal 1975 grants to states and 
localities for mass transit operating and 
capital improvement subsidies. Adopted 
255-141. 

July 30----. S. 386. Urban Mass Transit Subsidies. Wylie 
(R. Ohio) motion to recommit, and thus 
kill, the bill to the conference committee. 
Motion agreed to 221-181. 

H.R. 82. Duty-Free Ship Repairs, Pickle (D 
Texas) motion to delete from the confer- 
ence report a nongermane Senate-passed 
amendment, on which a point of order had 
previously been sustained, extending until 
April 30, 1975, an unemployment compen- 
sation program scheduled to expire July 31, 
1974. Motion rejected 63-336. 

July 31 S. Con, Res. 93. Inflation Policy Study. Pass- 
age of the concurrent resolution authoriz- 
ing an emergency, six-month study of in- 
flation in the United States by the Joint 
Economic Committee. Passed 335-66. 

July 31 H.R. 69. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Extension, Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill to extend and 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and related education 
programs and to declare that students 
should not be bused beyond the school 
next closest to their homes, but allowing 
the courts to order more extensive busing 


guaranteed under the Constitution. 
Adopted 323-83 (P.L. 93-380). 

H.R. 15582, International Nuclear Agree- 
ments. Long (D Md.) amendment to re- 
quire approval by Congress before interna- 
tional agreements for peaceful cooperation 
in nuclear technology could take effect. 
(The bill as reported would have required 
specific disapproval by Congress to block 
an agreement.) Adopted 194-191. 

H.R. 15582. International Nuclear Agree- 
ments, Passage of bill to require affirmative 
action by Congress on international agree- 
ments for peaceful cooperation in nuclear 
technology, including the sale of nuclear 
equipment to foreign nations, before they 
could be implemented. Passed 373-8. 

August 1_..H.R. 14022. Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the bill appropriating $708,- 
275,650 in fiscal 1975 for the operations of 
the legislative branch. Passed 380-13. 

August 1_...H.R. 14012. Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Roybal (D Calif.) motion 
that the House accept a Senate-passed 
amendment, reported in disagreement by 
House-Senate conferees, providing funds 
for the restoration of the west front of the 
Capitol. Motion rejected 192-203 (P.L. 
93-371). 

August 1__._H.R. 15046. USIA Authorization. Passage of 
the bill to authorize appropriations of 
$243,738,000 for fiscal 1975 for operations 
of the U.S. Information Agency. Passed 
352-43. 

August 1... H.R. 16416. AEC Omnibus Bill. Long (D Md.) 
amendment to require specific congres- 
sional approval of increases above the stat- 
utory levels for distribution of nuclear 
material to groups of nations and inter- 
national agencies. Rejected 88-298. 

August 1_.-_H-R. 15416. AEC Omnibus Bill. Passage of 
the bill to make various changes in the 
1954 Atomic Energy Act and the 1955 
Atomic Weapons Rewards Act. Passed 377- 
6 (P.L. 93-377). 

August 2_..-H.R. 15736. Reclamation Development Act. 
Passage of the bill to authorize appropria- 
tions of $191,972,000 for reclamation proj- 
ects in 10 western states. Passed 320-8 
(P.L. 93-493) . 

August 2___-H.R. 14780. International Broadcasting Au- 
thorization. Passage of the bill to author- 
ize appropriations of $49.99-million for fis- 
cal 1975 for Radio Pree Europe, Radio Lib- 
erty and the Board for International 
Broadcasting. Passed 278-58 (P.L. 93-392). 
. Con. Res. 72. 1980 Winter Olympic Games. 
Fraser (D Minn.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the concurrent resolution to 
extend an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the 1980 Win- 
ter Games at Lake Placid, New York, and 
to pledge the cooperation and support of 
the Congress of the United States. Motion 
agreed to 382-4. 

August 5_..-H.R. 15936. Special Pay for Military Physi- 
cians. Stratton (D N.Y.) motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill to pro- 
vide extra pay for physicians in initial 
residency who agreed to remain in the 
armed services. Motion agreed to 375-3 
(P.L. 93-394). 

August 5...-H.R. 14402. Air Force Officers. Stratton (D 
N.Y.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to extend for two years, 
through Sept. 30, 1976, the existing au- 
thorization for the number of lieutenant 
colonels and colonels in the Air Force. 
Motion agreed to 271-108 (P.L. 93-397). 

August 5...-H.R. 13377. Medical Care for Polish and Czech 
Veterans, Roberts (D. Texas) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to pro- 
vide veterans’ medical care benefits to per- 
sons, now U.S. citizens, who served with the 
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armed forces of Poland or Czechoslovakia 
as U.S. allies in World War I or World War 
II. Motion agreed to 341-40. 

August 5...-H.R, 15912. Veterans’ Housing. Roberts (D. 
Texas) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to liberalize the Veterans’ 
Administration home loan guaranty pro- 
grams. Motion agreed to 384-0. 

August 5.---H.R. 13267. Extension of Agricultural Pro- 
grams to Guam. Matsunaga (D. Hawail) 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to authorize the secretary of agricul- 
ture to provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to Guam for fire control, watershed 
protection and reforestation programs. 
Motion agreed to 360-27 (P.L. 93-421). 

August 5.---H.R. 16077. National Health Service Corps 
Scholarships. Staggers (D. W. Va.) motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill to 
extend through fiscal year 1975 the schol- 
arship program for the National Health 
Service Corps and the loan program for 
health professions students. Motion agreed 
to 371-9 (P.L. 93-385). 

August 5.---H.R. 15172. Passport Application Fee. Morgan 
(D. Pa.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to authorize the secretary of 
state to prescribe the fee for execution of 
an application for a passport and to con- 
tinue to transfer to the U.S. Postal Service 
the fee for each application accepted by it. 

z Motion agreed to 381-7 (P.L. 93-417). 

August 5----S.J. Res, 229. Export-Import Bank. Ashley 
(D. Ohio) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 to extend the Export- 
Import Bank's authority for 60 days to 
Sept. 30, 1974. Motion agreed to 271-113 
(P.L. 93-374). 

August 5----H. Res, 1258, Chemical Warfare Policy Review. 
Zablocki (D. Wis.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution expressing 
the sense of the House that the 1925 
Geneva Protocol should be ratified by the 
Senate and that the United States should 
review its policies on chemical warfare. 
Motion agreed to 315-70. 

August 6.---H.R, 16243, Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Giaimo (D. Conn.) amendment to re- 
duce funds for the Safeguard ABM system 
by cutting $37.5-million from Army oper- 
ation and maintenance funds and $45- 
million from funds for research and de- 
velopment. Rejected 182-219. 

ugust 6--_-H.R. 16243. Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Hicks (D Wash.) amendment to delete 
$5.8 million for binary nerve gas produc- 
tion faciilties at Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark. 
Adopted 214-186. 

August 6_.--H.R. 16243. Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Abzug (D. N.Y.) amendment. to delete 
$169.5-million for counterforce weapons re- 
search and development programs intended 
to increase the accuracy and yield of U.S. 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Rejected 
69-328. 

August 6.--.H.R, 16243. Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Flynt (D. Ga.) amendment to reduce 
Tunds for military assistance to South Viet- 
nam by $300-million, to a total of $700- 
million, Adopted 233-157. 

August 6_.--H.R,. 16243, Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Addabbo (D. N.Y.) amendment to 
limit defense spending for fiscal 1975 to 
$81.2-billion. Rejected 178-216. 

August 6_.---H.R. 16243. Defense Appropriations, Fiscal 
1975. Passage of the bill to appropriate 
$83,393,570,000 for Defense Department ac- 
tivities and all armed services and weapons 
programs for fiscal 1975. Passed 350-43, 

Avgust 7__--H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Young (D. Texas) motion to order the 
previous question (to end debate and the 
possibility of amendments) on the rule (H. 
Res. 1292) providing for floor considera- 
tion of the bill to publicly finance presi- 
dential election campaigns and impose po- 
litical contribution and campaign spend- 
ing limits. Motion agreed to 219-190. 


Vote 


Date Measure and result 


August 7_...H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1292) pro- 
viding for floor consideration of the bill to 
publicly finance presidential election cam- 
paigns and impose political and campaign 
spending limits, Adopted 330-78. 

August 7___-H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Mathis (D Ga.) amendment to lower the 
campaign spending limits for House gen- 
eral elections and for primary elections to 
$42,500 from $75,000. Rejected 187-223. 


August 7_...H. Res. 802. Broadcasting of Impeachment 
Proceedings. Adoption of the resolution 
providing for teleyision and radio cover- 
age of proceedings in the chamber of the 
House of Representatives on any resolution 
to impeach the President of the United 
ames Richard M. Nixon, Adopted 385- 
25. 


August 8_...H.R, 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Obey (D Wis.) amendment to allow elec- 
tion campaign spending ceilings adopted 
after Dec. 30, 1970, by the states to pre- 
empt the limits in H.R. 16090 if they were 
lower than the federal figure. Rejected 169- 
250. 


August 8----H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Cleveland (R N.H.) amendment to lower 
the campaign spending limit for House 
campaigns to $60,000 from $75,000. Adopted 
240-175. 

August 8._..H.R. 16090, Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Brademas (D Ind.) amendment to provide 
for a six member Board of Supervisors to 
oversee compliance of the bill's provisions 
composed of four public members, ap- 
pointed by the House speaker and the Pres- 
ident of the Senate on a bipartisan basis, 
who would be voting members, plus the 
clerk of the House and secretary of the 
Senate, who would be ex-officio members; 
and to modify the “review of regulations” 
provision to require that all rules and 
regulations be submitted to the House and 
Senate for review and approval or veto. 
Adopted 391-25. 

August 8_...H-R. 16090, Federal Election Campaign Act. 
Frenzel (R Minn.) amendment to delete 
from the bill provisions for federal fi- 
nancing of presidential nominating con- 
ventions. Adopted 223-193. 

August 8.---H.R. 16090, Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Frenzel (R Minn.) amendment to delete 
provisions from the bill for partial federal 
financing through matching grants of pres- 
— oe primary campaigns. Rejected 163- 


August 8__._H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Udal (D Ariz.) amendment to provide 
for partial public financing of congressional 
general election campaigns by providing 
for matching federal funds to be raised 
from the Presidential Campaign Fund Dol- 
lar Check-offs on individual income tax 
returns. Rejected 187-228. 

August 8___.H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Second vote requested by Brademas (D 
Ind.) on Frenzel (R Minn.) amendment 
(see vote 331, above) to delete the pro- 
visions for public financing of presidential 
nominating conventions, Amendment re- 
jected 205-206. 

August 8----H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act. 
Dickinson (R Ala.) motion to recommit the 
bill to the House Administration Commit- 
tee with specific instructions to report it 
back to the House with language barring 
candidates or their campaign committees 
from accepting contributions from political 
committees or organizations unless the in- 
dividual contributor designated to which 
candidate his contribution was to go and 
the committee identified the contributors 
making up the contribution. Motion re- 
jected 164-243. 


February 4, 1975 
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February 4, 1975 
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August 8_...H.R. 16090. Federal Elections Campaign Act, 
Passage of the bill to provide for public 
financing of presidential election cam- 
paigns, impose campaign spending and con- 
tribution limits, and establish a board of 
supervisors to oversee and administer the 
law. Passed 355-48. 

August 9...-H.R. 16136, Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion. Adoption of the resolution (H. Res. 
1297) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the bill to authorize $2,983,821,000 
for military construction projects for fiscal 
1975. Adopted 327-1. 

August 9....H.R, 16136, Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion. Passage of the bill to authorize $2,- 
983,821,000 for military construction proj- 
ects for fiscal 1975. Passed 322-30 (P.L. 93- 
552. 

August 9....S. Con. Res. 108. President Gerald R. Ford. 
Adoption of the concurrent resolution ex- 
tending best wishes to Gerald R. Ford, who 
became the 38th President of the United 
States on Aug. 9, 1974, upon the resigna- 
tion of President Richard M. Nixon. 
Adopted 329-0, 

August 12...H.R. 14214, Health Services Programs. Pas- 
sage of the bill to authorize $1.7-billion in 
fiscal 1975-76 for health services formula 
grants to the states, family planning pro- 
grams, community mental health centers, 
migrant health services and community 
health centers for the medically under- 
served. Passed 359-12. 

August 12...H.R. 5529. Motor Vehicle and Schoolbus 
Safety Amendments. Wyman (R N.H.) sub- 
stitute amendment, to Moss (D Calif.) 
clarifying amendment, to prohibit the De- 
partment of Transportation from requir- 
ing vehicles to be equipped with safety 
belt-ignition interlock systems, sequential 
warning devices or passive restraint sys- 
tems such as air bags; allowed such devices 
to be at the purchaser's option. (The Moss 
amendment would have required cars to 
be equipped with either the interlock sys- 
tem or the sequential warning device.) 
Adopted 339-49 (PL 93-492). 

August 12.-.S. 1728. War Claims Act Amendment. Passage 
of the bill to increase benefits to Ameri- 
can civilian internees in Southeast Asia 
from $60 to $120 per month, and to give 
first priority in benefits to individuals for 
property losses arising out of World War 
II, Passed 368-17. 

August 13---H.R. 15155. Public Works-AEC Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the bill to appropriate 
$4,505,472,000 for fiscal 1975 for federal 
public works programs and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Adopted 376-18 (PL 93- 
393) 

August 13_..H.R. 15405. Transportation Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the conference re- 
port on the bill to appropriate $3,288,504,000 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for fiscal 1975. Adopted 
394-3 (PL 93-391). i 

August 13.-.H.R. 15264. Export Controls. Adoption of the 
rules (H Res 1234) providing for House 
fioor consideration of the bill to extend 
and expand the authority of the secretary 
of commerce to regulate exports through 
June 30, 1976. Adopted 387-9. 

August 13.._H.R. 15264. Export Controls. Blackburn (R 
Ga.) amendment, as a substitute for the 
Hanna (D Calif.) substitute amendment 
(see vote 347 below) for the committee 
bill, to restrict exports of industrial and 
technological goods and services to com- 
munist nations and to require consultation 
with members of Congress before imposi- 
tion of export controls. Rejected 142-246. 

August 13__.H.R. 15264. Export Controls. Hanna (D Calif.) 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute 
for the committee bill, to extend to June 
30, 1976, from June 30, 1974, the existing 
authority of the secretary of commerce to 
regulate exports. Adopted 258-131. 
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August 13_.-H.R, 15264. Export Controls, Passage of tne 
bill to extend to June 30, 1976, from June 
30, 1974, the authority of the secretary of 
commerce to regulate exports. Passed 378-6. 

August 14__.S, 2510. Federal Procurement Policy. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill 
to establish an Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy within the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to set policies for pur- 
chase of goods and services by federal 
government agencies and by recipients of 
federal grants. Adopted 389-1 (P.L, 93-400) . 

August 14_.-H.R. 12859. Federal Mass Transportation. 
Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1313) to 
provide for House floor consideration of 
the bill to authorize $20.4-billion over a 
six-year period to construct public mass 
transit systems in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Adopted 370-21. 

August 14__.H.R. 9989. Real Estate Settlement Costs. 
Stark (D. Calif.) amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment (see vote 352, below), 
to eliminate provisions of the bill which 
would repeal a 1970 law authorizing the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) to set standards governing 
allowable real estate settlement charges 
connected with the purchase of homes 
backed by federal mortgage guarantees. 
Rejected 199-202. 

August 14__.H.R. 9989. Real Estate Settlement Costs. 
Adoption of the Banking and Currency 
Committee amendment to repeal the 1970 
law authorizing HUD to set allowable set- 
Uement charges connected to the purchase 
of homes backed by federal mortgage guar- 
antees and to require the HUD secretary 
to study the need for regulation of settle- 
ment charges, Adopted 274-121. 

August 14__.H-R. 9989. Real Estate Settlement Costs. 
Stephens (D. Ga.) motion to order the 
previous question (end further debate and 
the possibility for amendment) on the 
McKinney (R. Conn.) motion to recommit 
the bill to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Motion ordering previous question 
agreed to 237-160. 

August 14__. H.R. 9989. Real Estate Settlement Costs. Pas- 
sage of the bill to revise practices with 
settlement charges connected with buying 
a home and to repeal a 1970 law authoriz- 
ing HUD to set allowable settlement 
charges for homes backed by federal mort- 
= guarantees. Passed 399-2 (P.L. 93- 

August 3066. Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act. Adoption of the conference re- 
port on the bill to authorize $11.1-billion 
for fiscal 1975-77 for federal housing 
assistance programs and community de- 
velopment block grants and to encourage 
greater availability of mortgage credit. 
Adopted (thus clearing the bill for the 
President) 377-21 (PL 93-383). 

August 15__H-R. 12859. Urban Mass Transit. Milford (D 
Texas) amendment to cut from the $20.4 
billion mass transit authorization bill a 
provision for federal operating subsidies 
for existing mass transit systems. Rejected 
197-202. 

August 15.-H.R. 12859. Urban Mass Transit. Synder (R 
Ky.) amendment to provide that no funds 
authorized in the bill were to be used to 
tramsport students or teachers for the 
purpose of correcting racial imbalances 
in schools. Adopted 243-149. 

August 15..H.R. 12859. Urban Mass Transit. Harsha (R 
Ohio) amendment to allow cities with pop- 
ulations of 2-million or more to qualify 
for “Category A” funds—the category 


with the highest grant level. (The bill 
limited Category A grants to cities which 


had or were constructing fixed rail transit 
systems.) Rejected 143-215. 

August 15._H-R. 12859. Mass Transit. Shuster (R Pa.) 
amendment to provide that in determining 
the distribution of grant funds, in the bill, 
the secretary of transportation should con- 
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sider as a major factor the local effort to 
encourage public transit use and dis- 
courage automobile use. Rejected 155-174. 

August 19.-H.R. 16425. Inflation Task Force. Patman 
(D Texas) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to establish through 
June 30, 1976, a Cost of Living Task Force 
within the Executive Office of the President 
to monitor wage and price increases. Mo- 
tion agreed to 379-23. 

August 19_-H.R. 16102. Daylight Saving Time. Staggers 
(D W.Va.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to amend the Emergency 
Daylight Saving Time Energy Conserva- 
tion Act of 1973 to exempt from its pro- 
visions the period from the last Sunday in 
October 1974 through the last Sunday in 
February 1975. Passed 383-16. (PL 93-434) . 

August 19--H.R. 14897. Youth Conservation Corps: 
Daniels (D N.J.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to make perma- 
nent the Youth Conservation Corps and 
to authorize appropriations of $60-million 
annually. Motion agreed to 361-38. (PL 
93-408) . 

August 19_- H.R. 16027. Interior Department Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the bill appropriating 
$3,169,162,310 in fiscal 1975 for the In- 
terior Department and related agencies. 
Adopted 374-25 (PL 93-404). 

August 20.. H.R. 2. Pension Reform. Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill to set minimum 
federal vesting, funding and participation 
standards that private pension plans must 
meet and to provide for a system of plan 
termination insurance. Adopted 407-2 (PL 
93-406). 

August 20_-H. Res. 1333. Impeachment Report. O'Neill 
(D Mass.) motion to suspend the rules and 
adopt the resolution to take formal notice 
of the action of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in recommending the impeachment 
of President Nixon and of Nixon’s subse- 
quent resignation, to accept the report of 
the committee on impeachment, and to 
authorize its printing. Adopted 412-3. 

August 20_. H.R. 15581. District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions, Fi:cal 1975. Adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the bill appropriating 
$1,073 ,642,900 in fiscal 1975 for the District 
of Columbia, comprised of U.S. Treasury 
funds and local revenues, and setting the 
federal payments to the city at $221,200,- 
000. Adopted 352-58 (PL 93-405). 

August 20.. H.R. 12859. Mass Transit. Harsha (R Ohio) 
amendment, in the form of a substitute 
for the Roberts (D Texas) amendment, to 
reduce the total authorization in the bill 
from $20.4-billion to $11.4-billion. (The 
original Roberts amendment sought to re- 
duce the authorization to $15.8-billion.) 
Adopted 257-155: R 165-19; D 92-136. 

August 20.. H.R. 12859. Mass Transit. Passage of the bill 
amendment to delete from the bill a pro- 
vision to increase the allowable weight for 
trucks operating on interstate highways. 
Adopted 252-159. 

August 20.. H.R. 12859. Mass Transit. Gross (R Iowa) 
amendment to remove from the bill a pro- 
vision to authorize $14-million for a rail- 
road crossing demonstration project in 
Hammond, Ind. Rejected 190-223. 


August 20.. H.R. 12859. Mass Transit. Passage of the bill 
to authorize $11.4-billion in fiscal years 
1975-80 for mass transit capital and oper- 
ating subsidies. Passed 324-92. 

August 20___S. 3919. Inflation Council. Patman (D Texas) 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bili to establish a Council on Wage and 
Price Stability within the Executive Office 
of the President to monitor inflation. Mo- 
tion agreed to 369-27 (PL 93-387). 

August 21._-H.R. 11864. Solar Energy. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to provide for 
demonstrations of technological advance- 


Measure and result 


ments in using the sun's energy to heat 
and cool homes and other buildings. 
Adopted 402-14 (PL 93-409). 

August 21__._H.R. 16168. State Department Authorization. 
Passage of the bill to authorize appropria- 
tions of $74,191,000 for the Department of 
State operations and programs for fiscal 
1975. Passed 330-43. (PL 93-475). 

August 21__.H.R. 15977. Export-Import Bank. Banking 
and Currency Committee amendment to 
repeal a 1971 federal law removing the Ex- 
port-Import Bank receipts and disburse- 
ments from the federal government budget. 
Rejected 191-202. 

August 21__.H.R. 15977. Export-Import Bank. Ichord (D 
Mo.) amendment to allow either the House 
or the Senate to disapprove Export-Import 
Bank financing of exports to a communist 
nation by adopting a resolution within 30 
days after the bank reported the transac- 
tion to Congress. Rejected 178-215. 

August 21_..H-R. 15977. Export-Import Bank. Passage of 
the bill to extend the Export-Import Bank 
through June 30, 1978, and to require the 
bank to report to Congress any loans of 
$50-million or more to finance exports to 
communist nations. Passed 330-67. 


August 21__.H.R. 15487. Foreign Investment Study. Pas- 
sage of the bill to direct the secretary of 
commerce and the secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make an 18-month study of foreign 
investments in the U.S. economy. Passed 
324-29. 

August 22._.H.R. 15572. HUD, Space, Veterans Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill to appropriate 
$21,215,812,000 for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Veterans Ad- 
ministration and related agencies in fiscal 
1975. Adopted 379-3. (PL 93-414). 

August 22...H.R. 12628. Veterans’ Education Benefits. 
Dorn (D S.C.) motion to recede from 
House disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill, and to concur in a 
modified version of the Senate amendment 
that would increase rates of veterans’ edu- 
cational and vocational rehabilitation 
benefits. Motion agreed to 386-0. 

H.R. 13565. Non-Nuclear Energy Policy. Fu- 
qua (D Fla.) amendment to delete lan- 
guage establishing a patent policy for in- 
ventions developed under authority of 
the bill with federal funds and to require 
the administrator of the proposed Energy 
Research and Development Administration 
to make his recommendations on patent 
policy within six months of enactment. 
Adopted 182-142. 

Sept. 11 H.R. 13565. Non-Nuclear Energy Policy. Pas- 
sage of the bill to establish a $20-billion, 
10-year program of research and develop- 
ment in non-nuclear energy resources. 
Passed 327-7. 

Sept. 11 H.R. 15928. Debt Obligations. Passage of the 
bill to give federal bank regulatory agen- 
cies discretionary authority to regulate 
debt obligations issued by holding com- 
panies affiliated with financial institu- 
tions regardless of whether funds earned 
by selling the obligations went to the sub- 
sidiary bank or to thrift institutions. The 
bill was designed to confer authority to 
regulate variable interest notes issued by 
bank holding companies at terms attrac- 
tive to small investors. Passed 317-5. (PL 
93-501). 

H.R. 15301. Railroad Retirement. Devine (R 
Ohio) motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions that the committee report 
back a bill extending the existing railroad 
retirement system for one year. Motion 
to recommit rejected 26-329. 
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H.R. 15301. Railroad Retirement. Passage of Yes Sept. 26....H.R. 16032. Eisenhower College—Penny Com- 


the bill to restructure the financing of 
the existing federally operated railroad 
workers’ retirement system, authorized 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937. Passed 343-10. 

H.R. 16371. Solar Energy Research Manage- 
ment. Passage of the bill to establish a 
management program to coordinate fed- 
eral research and development programs in 
solar energy technology and to authorize 
$2-million in fiscal 1975 for a study to 
assess the technology needed to develop 
solar energy resources. Passed 383-3. (PL 
93-473). 


H.R. 7917. Consumer Product Warranty and 


FTC Amendments. Eckhardt (D Texas) 
amendment, to the Broyhill (R N.C.) sub- 
stitute for the committee bill, to authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) to 
seek court redress for consumers injured by 
“unfair or deceptive” trade practices. Re- 
jected 180-209. 


H.R. 7917. Consumer Product Warranty and 


FTC Amendments. Passage of the bill to 
set minimum federal standards for con- 
sumer product warranties, revise Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) procedures and 
authorize fiscal 1975-77 funds for the com- 
mission. Passed 384-1. (P.L. 93-637). 


Sept. 23_....H.R. 16243. Defense Department Appropria- 


tions, Fiscal 1975. McDade (R Pa.) motion 
ordering the previous question (to end fur- 
ther debate and the possibility for amend- 
ment) on the McDade (R Pa.) motion to 
recommit the conference report on the bill 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for fiscal 1975. Motion ordering 
previous question agreed to 228-125. 


Sept. 23__..-H.R. 16243. Defense Department Appropria- 


tions, Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the bill appropriating 
$82,576,297,000 for the Department of 
Defense for fiscal 1975. Adopted 293-59. 
(P.L. 93-437). 


Sept. 24...-.H.R. 15323. Nuclear Accident Insurance. 


Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to extend until Aug. 1, 1982, the federal 
program insuring the public against losses 
in the event of a nuclear accident. Adopted 
376-10. : 

H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Rosenthal (D N.Y.)-du Pont 
(R Del) amendment to prohibit funds in 
the bill from being used to supply military 
assistance, including military sales and 
credits, to Turkey until the President cer- 
tified to Congress that “substantial prog- 
ress toward agreement has been made re- 
garding military forces in Cyprus.” 
Adopted 307-90, 


Sept. 24_-....H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Holtzman (D N.Y.) amendment 
to prohibit any funds in the bill from being 
used by the Central Intelligence Agency to 
undermine or destabilize the governments 
of foreign countries. Rejected 108-291. 


H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the joint resolution 
to make continuing appropriations for fis- 
cal 1975 through the sine die adjournment 
of the 93rd Congress for agencies whose 
regular fiscal 1975 appropriations bill had 
not yet been cleared by Congress. Adopted 
374-26. 


Sept. 24..--H.R. 15404. State, Justice, Commerce Appro- 


priations, Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill to provide $5,- 
532,957,100 for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the judiciary and 13 
related agencies for fiscal 1975. Adopted 
358-31 (PL 93-433). 


Sept. 26....H.R. 16032. Eisenhower College—Penny Com- 


position. Wylie (R Ohio) amendment to 
delete a provision of the bill which would 
authorize up to $10-million for grants to 
the Eisenhower College and earmark 10 
per cent of such grants for the Sam Ray- 
burn Library. Rejected 166-169. 


position. Passage of the bill to provide 
funding for the Eisenhower College in 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., and the Sam Rayburn 
Library in Bonham, Texas, and to author- 
ize the secretary of the Treasury to reduce 
the amount of copper in the penny if the 
price of copper made the penny more valu- 
able for its copper content than for its 
use as a coin, Passed 172-166 (PL 93-441). 


Sept. 30....H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 


tion. Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1395) 
providing for House floor consideration of 
H. Res. 988, to reorganize House commit- 
tee jurisdictions and procedures, with H. 
Res. 1248 in order as a substitute. Adopted 
326-25. 

H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Thompson (D N.J.) amendment, to 
the Hansen (D Wash.) substitute resolu- 
tion (H, Res. 1248), to increase the perma- 
nent staff of standing committees from 12 
to 30; to allow the minority to appoint 
one-third of that total (10); and to allow 
the ranking minority members of sub- 
committees to appoint one professional 
staff aide to be paid out of funds derived 
from additional expense resolutions, 
Adopted 218-180. 

H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations. 
Fiscal 1975. Roybal (D Calif.) amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute to the Obey 
(D Wis.) amendment (see vote 400, be- 
low), to increase funds for education aid 
to the disadvantaged and handicapped and 
impact aid by $193.6-million. Adopted 
253-145. 

. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Obey (D Wis.) amendment, as 
amended by the Roybal (D Calif.) sub- 
stitute amendment (see vote 399, above), 
to increase funds for education aid to the 
disadvantaged and handicapped and im- 
pact aid by $193.6-million. Adopted 280-114, 

H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Holt (R Md.) amendment to 
prohibit the federal government from 
withholding funds from school districts 
as a method of compelling them to classify 
or assign teachers and students to schools 
or classes on the basis of race, sex, religion 
or national origin or to keep records and 
files pertaining to the race, sex, religion or 
national original of their students and 
teachers. Adopted 220-169. 

. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Roybal (D Calif.) amendment 
to increase funding for library resources by 
$5-million, to $95,250,000. Adopted 280-120. 


H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Pepper (D Fla.) amendment to 
add $25.4-million, to a total of $125- 
million, for nutrition programs for the 
elderly (Meals on Wheels). Adopted 282- 
125. 


H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganization. 


Kuykendall (R Tenn.) amendment, to the 
Hansen (D Wash.) substitute resolution 
H. Res. 1248), to restore jurisdiction over 
surface and air transportation to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Health (cur- 
rently Interstate and Foreign Commerce.) 
Rejected 172-239. 


H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganization. 


Young (R Fla.) amendment, to the Hansen 
(D Wash.) substitute resolution (H. Res. 
1248), to establish a non-legislative Se- 
lect Committee on Aging. Adopted 323-84. 


Hi. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganization. 


Ichord (D Mo.) amendment, to the Hansen 
(D Wash.) substitute resolution (H. Res. 
1248), to retain the House Internal Security 
Committee as a separate standing com- 
mittee instead of transferring its jurisdic- 
tion to the Judiciary Committee. Adopted 
246-164. 


HR. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Stokes (D Ohio) amendment, 
to Addabbo (D N.Y.) amendment (see 
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vote 408 below), to delete all appropria- 
tions for former President Nixon authorized 
under the Presidential Transition Act of 
1963. Rejected 169-228. 

October 2... H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Addabbo (D N.Y.) amendment 
to reduce to $100,000 from $245,000 the 
amount available for former President 
Nixon for presidential transition expenses. 
Adopted 342-47. 

October 2.--H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Waldie (D Calif.) amendment, 
to Addabbo (D N.Y.) amendment (see vote 
411, below), to delete appropriation of 
$55,000 for former President Nixon’s fiscal 
1975 pension, Rejected 46-344. 

October 2.--H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Stokes (D Ohio) amendment, 
to Addabbo (D N.Y.) amendment (see vote 
411, below), to delete all allowances to for- 
mer President Nixon authorized under the 
Former Presidents Act of 1958 except his 
pension. Rejected 107-277. 

October 2-.-H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Addabbo (D N.Y.) amendment 
to reduce the appropriation for former 
President Nixon’s pension and other allow- 
ances to $100,000 from $153,000. Adopted 
321-62. 

October 2_..H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill making fis- 
cal 1975 supplemental appropriations of 
$8,436,251,562 for several federal depart- 
ments and agencies. Passed 317-72. 

October 3...H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Bolling (D Mo.) motion to resolve the 
House into the Committee of the Whole 
to consider amendments to H. Res. 988 and 
two substitute resolutions. Agreed to 384-2. 

October 3_..H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Waggonner (D La.) amendment, to 
the Hansen substitute resolution (H. Res. 
1248), to delete a provision of the resolu- 
tion permitting the House speaker to bring 
legislation to the floor without prior ap- 
proval by the Rules Committee. Adopted 
295-104. 

October 7..-H.R. 17027. National Visitors Center. Gray 
(D Til.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to authorize $12.9-million for 
construction of the National Visitors Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C. Motion rejected 
185-175. 

October 7... H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the conference re- 
port on the bill making further continuing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1975 for fed- 
eral agencies and departments whose ap- 
propriations had not yet been cleared by 
Congress. Adopted 330-25. 


October 7..-H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Mahon (D Texas) motion that 
the House concur in a House-Senate con- 
ference amendment to a Senate amend- 
ment prohibiting funds for further US. 
military assistance to Turkey until the 
President certified that that nation was in 
compliance with the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Foreign Military Sales 
Act and was making “good faith efforts” 
to reach a negotiated settlement with re- 
spect to Cyprus. Rejected 69-291. 

October 7..-H.R. 12471. Freedom of Information Act. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to amend the 1966 Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act to guarantee broader public 
access to government information and doc- 
uments. Adopted 349-2. 

October 7..-H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion, Bolling (D Mo.) motion to resolve the 
House into the Committee of the Whole 
to consider amendments to H. Res. 988 and 
two substitute resolutions. Agreed to 211- 
121. 

October 7.-.H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Martin (R Neb.) preferential motion 
that the committee rise and report H. Res. 
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988 with a recommendation that the re- 
solving clause be stricken (thus killing the 
resolution). Rejected 39-295. 

October 7...H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Bolling (D Mo.) motion to limit to 
five hours debate on the Hansen (D Wash.) 
substitute (H Res. 1248) and amendments 
to it. Agreed to 274-56. 


October 8.._.H. Res. 988, House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Dennis (R Ind.) amendment to the 
Martin substitute (see vote 426, p. 2886), 
to retain jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal and Panama Canal Zone in the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
instead of transferring it to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Adopted 228-132. 

October 8...H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Eckhardt (D Tex) amendment, to the 
Martin (R Neb.) substitute resolution (H 
Res. 1321), to delete a provision allowing 
the Rules Committee to decide jurisdic- 
tion disputes between committees on bill 
referrals and allowing committee chairmen 
to appeal those decisions to the floor. 
Adopted 186-168. 

October 8...H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion, Heinz (R Pa.) amendment, to the 
Martin (R Neb.) substitute resolution (H 
Res 1321), to establish a non-legislative 
Select Committee on Aging. Adopted 299- 
44. 


October 8__. H. Res. 988. Committee Reorganization. Dun- 
can (R Tenn.) amendment, to the Martin 
(R Neb.) substitute resolution (H. Res. 
1321), to prevent defeated or retiring 
House members from using government 
funds for foreign travel. Adopted 301-43. 


October 8_..H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Martin (R Neb.) amendment in the 
nature of a substitute resolution (H. Res. 
1321) to the Hansen (D Wash.) substitute 
— (H. Res. 1248). Rejected 41- 
319. 

October 8...H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Froehlich (R Wis.) amendment, to 
the Hansen (D Wash.) substitute resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 1248), to establish a non- 
legislative select committee to study the 
abortion issue. Rejected 163-193. 

October 8... H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Latta (R Ohio) amendment, to the 
Hansen (D Wash.) substitute resolution 
(H. Res. 1248), to ban voting by proxy in 
committee. Adopted 196-166. 


October 8... H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Cleveland (R N.H.) amendment, to 
the Hansen (D Wash.) substitute resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 1248), to give the minority 
party in Congress control of a select in- 
vestigating committee whenever the ma- 
jority controlled both houses of Congress 
and the presidency. Rejected 148-218. 

October 8... H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Hansen (D Wash.) amendme..st in the 
nature of a substitute (H. Res. 1248) to H. 
Res. 988, changing House committee juris- 
dictions and procedures. Adopted 203-165. 

October 8___H. Res. 988. House Committee Reorganiza- 
tion. Passage of the resolution changing 
House committee jurisdictions and pro- 
cedures, as amended by the Hansen sub- 
pepe resolution (H. Res. 1248). Passed 
359-7. 


...H.R, 16901. Agricultural, Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Passage of the bill to appropriate 
$13,379,183,000 for agriculture, environ- 
mental and consumer protection programs 
for fiscal 1975. Passed 366-24. 

October 9__.S. 1769. Fire Prevention. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to authorize 
$45.5-million over fiscal years 1975-76 for 
establishing a comprehensive federal fire 
prevention and control program. Adopted 
381-3 (P.L. 93-498). 
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9...H.R. 13113. Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission. Adoption of the conference 
report on the bill to establish an independ- 
ent commission to regulate trading in com- 
modity futures. Adopted 375-4 (PL 
93-463). 

9_..H.R. 11510. Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill to abolish 
the Atomic Energy Commission and create 
an Energy Research and Development 
Administration and a Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to take over the AEC's regu- 
latory functions. Adopted 372-1 (PL 
93-438). 

9__.H.R. 11221. Deposit Insurance. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill to in- 
crease to $40,000 from $20,000 the limit on 
the amount of a bank or thrift institution 
deposit covered by federal insurance, 
Adopted 355-1 (PL 93-495). 

10_-S. 3044. Federal Election Campaign Financ- 
ing. Adoption of the conference report on 
the bill to establish spending and contribu- 
tion limits for federal election campaigns 
and to provide for the public financing of 
presidential elections. Adopted 365-24 
(PL 93-443). 

10._.H.R. 12628. Veterans’ Educational Benefits. 

Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to increase veterans’ educational bene- 
fits by 22.7 per cent and raise on-the-job 
training assistance and vocational aid for 
the disabled by 18.2 per cent. Adopted 
388-0. 
. 3698. International Nuclear Agreements. 
Eckhardt (D Texas) motion to recommit 
the conference report to the House-Senate 
conference committee with instructions 
that the House managers insist on a House 
provision requiring approval of Congress 
on proposed international nuclear agree- 
ments. Motion rejected 143-230 (PL 
93-485) . 

10_.5. 3792. Export Administration. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill to extend 
the Export Administration Act through 
Sept. 30, 1976, authorizing the secretary of 
commerce to regulate exports. Adopted 
332-43 (PL 93-500). 

10_.H.R. 17027. National Visitors Center. Passage 
of the bill to authorize appropriations of 
$12.9-million for construction of a National 
Visitors Center in Washington, D.C. Passed 
198-159 (PL 93-478). 

10__H.R, 8193. Energy Transportation Security. 
Du Pont (R Del.) motion to delete from 
the bill reported by House-Senate conferee 
provisions require oil tankers to be 
equipped with the latest pollution control 
technology; provisions had been ruled 
nongermane by the speaker on a point of 
order. Motion rejected (overruling point of 
order) 95-261. 

10_-H.R. 8193. Energy Transportation Security. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to require upon enactment that U.S. 
flagships carry at least 20 per cent of all 
oil and oil products imported into the 
United States, with the percentage in- 
creasing to 25 per cent after June 30, 1975, 
and to 30 per cent after June 30, 1977. 
Adopted 219-140. 

10__S. 1296. Grand Canyon National Park. House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
amendment to place 185,000 acres of the 
Grand Canyon National Park in trust for 
the Havasupai Indian Tribe. Adopted 180- 
147, (P.L. 93-620) . 


10__H.R. 15888. District of Columbia Community 
Development and Finance Corporation. 
Ketchum (R Calif.) amendment to delete 
language that would allow the chairman 
of the proposed Community Development 
and Finance Corporation to seek federal 
appropriations to restore insufficiencies in 
the corporation's capital reserve fund. Re- 
jected 146-165. 
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October 10__H.R. 15888. District of Columbia Community 
Development and Finance Corporation. 
Passage of bill to establish a District of 
Columbia Community Development and 
Finance Corporation to serve as a housing 
financing agency and a developer of last 
resort. Rejected 116-191. 

October 11_.S.J. Res. 247. Foreign Aid to Turkey. Passage 
of the joint resolution to authorize the 
President to delay the cutoff of military 
funds to Turkey, contained in an emer- 
gency appropriations bill (H.J. Res, 1131) 
and required under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, until Dec. 15, 1974, if he determined 
that the delay would help negotiations for 
a peaceful settlement of the Cyprus con- 
flict, Rejected 171-187. 

October 11..H. Con. Res. 667. Federal Spending Target. 
Sisk (D Calif.) motion to order the previ- 
ous question (ending debate and prevent- 
ing amendments) on the rule (H. Res. 
1437) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution to set a 
$300-billion target for fiscal 1975 federal 

spending. Motion adopted 195-150. 

October 11_-H. Con. Res. 667. Federal Spending Target. 
Frenzel (R Minn.) motion to order the 
previous question (ending debate and pre- 
venting amendments) on the concurrent 
resolution to set a $300-billion target for 
fiscal 1975 federal spending. Motion adopt- 
ed 260-84. 

October 11_-H. Con. Res. 667. Federal Spending Target. 
Passage of the resolution to set a $300- 
billion target for federal spending during 
fiscal 1975. Adopted 329-20. 

October 15_-H.J. Res. 1131. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Passage, over the President's 
Oct. 14 veto, of the joint resolution to 
make further continuing appropriations 
for fiscal year 1975 and to prohibit fur- 
ther military aid to Turkey until the Pres- 
ident certified that the Ankara regime was 
in compliance wtih U.S. foreign assistance 
laws and that gpbstantial progress had 
been made in negotiations regarding its 
military forces on Cyprus. Rejected (thus 
sustaining the President’s veto) 223-135. 

October 15._H.R. 15301. Railroad Retirement. Passage, 
over the President's Oct. 12 veto, of the bill 
to restructure the financing of the exist- 
ing federally operated railroad workers’ 
retirement system, authorized under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. Passed 
(thus overriding the President's veto) 
360-12 (PL 93-445). 

October 15_.S. 3979. Emergency Mortgage Credit. Adop- 
tion of the rule (H. Res. 1446) providing 
for House floor consideration of the bill to 
authorize the Government National Mort- 
gage Association to purchase, for one year, 
home mortgage loans not insured by the 
federal government and to limit the out- 
standing value of *>ans purchased to $7.75- 
billion, Adopted 355-13 (PL 93-449). 

October 15_.H.R, 15427. Amtrak Authorization. Adoption 
of the conference report on the bill author- 
izing $2-million in fiscal 1975 operating 
subsidies for the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation (Amtrak) and raising 
the ceiling on federally guaranteed loans 
for the corporation. Adopted 299-35 (PL 
93-496). 

October 16..H.R. 14225. Rehabilitation Act Extension. 
Adoption of the conference report on the 
bill to extend the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 through fiscal 1976, to authorize a 
White House Conference on the Handi- 
capped in 1976, and to give priority to 
blind persons to operate vending stands 
on federal property. Adopted 334-0. 

October 16.._H.J. Res. 1163. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Rosenthal (D N.Y.) amend- 
ment to require an immediate cutoff of 
military aid to Turkey if any U.S.-supplied 
military equipment or supplies were 
shipped to Cyprus by Turkey after enact- 
ment. Adopted 194-144. 
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H.J. Res. 1163. Continuing Appropriations, persons to operate vending stands on fed- 


Fiscal 1975. Gross (R Iowa) amendment to 
extend the limitations on US. aid to Tur- 
key to cover similar US. aid to Greece. 
Rejected 84-237. 


HJ. Res. 1163. Continuing Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Passage of the joint resolution 
to make further continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1975 through the sine 
die adjournment of the 93rd Congress and 
also to bar further military aid to Turkey 
until the President certified it was in com- 
pliance with U.S. foreign assistance laws 
and that substantial progress had been 
made on negotiations regarding military 
forces on Cyprus, but permitting the Pres- 
ident to delay the ban until Dec. 10, 1974, 
if it helped the negotiations; however the 
ban would become effective immediately 
if Turkey shipped additional military sup- 
plies or equipment to Cyprus. Passed 
287-30. 

Res. 1163. Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Passage, over the President's 
Oct. 17 veto, of the joint resolution to 
make continuing appropriations for fiscal 
1975 and also to suspend as of Dec. 10, 
1974, military aid to Turkey, but requiring 
the aid cutoff to take effect immediately 
if Turkey shipped any additional military 
supplies or equipment to Cyprus before 
that date. Rejected (thus sustaining the 
President's veto) 161-83. 


H.J. Res. 1167. Continuing Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 
1456) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the joint resolution to make fur- 
ther continuing appropriations through 
the sine die adjournment of the 93rd Con- 
gress for fiscal year 1975 for federal agen- 
cies and departments whose appropria- 
tions had not been cleared. Adopted 210-14. 
. Res, 1167, Continuing Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Passage of the joint resolution 
to make further continuing appropriations 
through the sine die adjournment of the 
93rd Congress for fiscal year 1975 for fed- 
eral agencies and departments whose ap- 
propriations had not been cleared, and to 
bar further military aid to Turkey as of 
Dec. 10, 1974, provided Turkey until then 
honored the cease-fire line on Cyprus, 
neither increased nor decreased its troops 
there and did not transfer any U.S.-sup- 
plied weapons to Cyprus. Passed 191-33 
(PL 93-448). 
H.R. 16982. UN Peacekeeping Forces. Fraser 
(D Minn.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to authorize payment for 
fiscal 1975 to the United Nations of an 
unspecified amount for the U.S. share of 
the United Nations peacekeeping forces in 
the Middle East and $48-million for the 
United Nations force in Cyprus. Motion 
to 304-56. 


S. 1064. Judicial Disqualification. Kasten- 


meier (D Wis.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to broaden and 
clarify the circumstances under which a 
federal judge should disqualify himself 
from sitting on a case. Motion agreed to 
317-31. (PL 93-512). 

H.R. 16757. Emergency Fuel Allocation Act 
Extension. Staggers (D W. Va.) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to ex- 
tend the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act of 1973 from Feb 28, 1975, through 
Aug. 31, 1975. Motion agreed to 335-55. 


H.R. 13002. Safe Drinking Water. Passage of 


the bill to authorize the Environmental 
Protection Agency to set na€ional stand- 
ards for safe drinking water. Passed 296-84. 

14225. Rehabilitation Act Extension. 
Passage, over the President's Oct. 29 veto, 
of the bill to extend the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 through fiscal 1976, to authorize a 
White House Conference on the Handi- 
capped in 1976 and to give priority to blind 


eral property. Passed (thus overriding the 
President's veto) 398-7. (PL 93-516). 
H.R. 12471. Freedom of Information Act. 
, over the President's Oct. 17 veto, 
of the bill to amend the 1966 Freedom of 
Information and documents. Passed (thus 
overriding the President’s veto) 371-31. 
(PL 93-502). 


y.20_.... H.R. 6624. Private Bill. Passage, over the 


President's Oct. 29 veto, of the bill to 
compensate two American citizens, as rec- 
ommended by a Revie Panel of the Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims, who were 
wounded by U.S. military personnel in a 
1965 shooting incident in the Dominican 
Republic. Rejected (thus sustaining the 
President's veto) 236-163. 


.20_____ HR. 16373. Privacy Act. Erlenborn (R Il.) 


amendment to prevent government agen- 
cies from disclosing to federal military and 
civilian personnel the names of sources 
who had supplied confidential informa- 
tion about them as well as examination 
of materials contained in employee files. 
Adopted 192-177. 

Mass Transit Subsidies. Adoption of the rule 
(H. Res. 1470) providing for House floor 
consideration of and waiving points of 
order against the conference report on the 
bill. Adopted 241-154. 

Mass Transit Subsidies. Adoption of the con- 
ference report on the bill authorizing $11.9- 
billion for mass transit operating and cap- 
ital subsidies for fiscal years 1975-80, in- 
cluding $7.8-billion for capital grants and 
nearly $4-billion for large cities to use 
for either capital or operating expenses. 
Adopted 288-109. (P.L. 93-503.) 


. 21_._... H.R. 16373. Privacy Act. Passage of the bill 


to protect individual privacy by regulating 
the federal government's collection, use 
and disclosure of personal data on citizens. 
Passed 353-1. 

H.R. 17460. District of Columbia Public Serv- 
ice Commission. Passage of the bill to pro- 
vide a people’s counsel for the Public Serv- 
ice Commission in the District of Columbia 
to represent consumers’ interests in utility 
matters. Passed 278-65. (P.L. 93-614.) 


. 25. H.R. 16609. AEC Supplemental. Passage of 


the bill to authorize $80.5-million in fiscal 
1975 supplemental appropriations for 
Atomic Energy Commission weapons test- 
ing and nuclear security programs. Passed 
312-49. (P.L. 93-576.) 


'. 26_._._. H.R. 15580. Labor-HEW Appropriations, Fis- 


cal 1975. Adoption of the conference re- 
port on the bill appropriating $33,045,856,- 
000 in fiscal 1975 for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and related agencies. Adopted 352-25. (P.L. 
93-517.) 


H.R. 17468. Military Construction Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal 1975. Passage of the bill to 
appropriate $3,062,108,000 for military con- 
struction programs in fiscal 1975. Passed 
341-33. (P.L. 93-636.) 

H.R. 12628. Veterans’ Education Benefits. Pas- 
sage, over the President's Nov. 26 veto, of 
the bill to increase veterans’ educational 
benefits by 22.7 per cent and raise on-the- 
job training assistance and vocational aid 
Tor the disabled by 18.2 per cent. Passed 
(thus overriding the President's veto) 394- 
10. (PL. 93-508.) 

H.R. 6191. Zine Imports. Passage, over the 
President's Nov. 26 veto, of the bill to sus- 
pend until June 30, 1977, the duties on 
zinc materials and to entitle 1972 flood 
disaster victims to exclude from their 
taxable incomes up to $5,000 in payments 
for flood damages even if their losses had 
been deducted in previous years. Rejected 
(thus sustaining the President’s veto) 
249-150. 
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Date Measure and result Measure and result 


-H.R. 17481. Truman Memorial Scholarship. railroads and make changes in the surface 


O'Hara (D. Mich.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to authorize $30- 
million to establish the Harry S Truman 
Memorial Scholarship Program. Motion 
rejected 236-149. 

H. Res. 1483. Suspension of the Rules. Adop- 
tion of the resolution to authorize the 
Speaker of the House to allow the intro- 
duction of motions to suspend the rules on 
Monday, Dec. 9, 1974, and at any subse- 
quent time during the remainder of the 
2nd session, 93rd Congress. Adopted 
210-164. 

16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the conference 
report on the bill to make fiscal 1975 sup- 
plemental appropriations of $8,659,352,078 
for several federal departments and agen- 
cies (the total included $2,357,718,000 for 
advance fiscal 1976 funding for several edu- 
cation programs). Adopted 292-89. 


Se et H.R. 16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Mahon (D. Texas) motion to 
concur with an amendment, reported in 
technical disagreement by House-Senate 
conferees, to prohibit the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from with- 
holding federal funds under authority of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 from school 
districts in order to compel them to clas- 
sify or assign its students and teachers to 
schools or classes on the basis of race, sex, 
religion or national origin for the purpose 
of desegregation. Motion agreed to 212-176. 


Dec, 9_.....) S. 425. Strip Mining. Udall (D. Ariz.) motion 


to suspend the rules and adopt the con- 
ference report on the bill to regulate strip 
mining of coal and the reclamation of 
mined lands. Motion rejected 212-150. 


-S. 2201. Flood Damage. Breaux (D. La.) mo- 


tion to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
to provide $5-million in relief to Louisiana 
oyster fishermen. Motion rejected 172-185. 


Dec, 9.2.22: S. 4040. Veterans’ Pensions. Dorn (D S.C.) 


motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to provide a 12 per cent increase in 
pension rates for eligible veterans and their 
survivors. Motion agreed to 357-1 (P.L. 93- 
527). 

H.R. 5385. Surface Transportation. Matsu- 
naga motion to order the previous ques- 
tion (end further debate and the possibil- 
ity for amendment) on the rule (H. Res. 
1485) providing for House floor considera- 
tion of the bill to grant $2-billion in fed- 
erally guaranted loans for railroads and to 
make changes in the surface transporta- 
tion regulatory system. Motion rejected 93- 
263. 

H.R. 11666. Asian Development Bank. Pass- 
age of the bill to authorize an increase in 
the U.S. contribution to the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. Passed 186-147 (PL. 93- 
537). 

H.R. 14214. Health Services Programs. Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill 
to authorize $1.9-billion in fiscal 1975-76 
for health services formula grants to the 
states, family planning programs, com- 
munity mental health centers, migrant 
health centers and community health cen- 
ters for the medically underserved. Adopt- 
ed (thus cleared for the President) 372- 
14. 


H.R. 5385. Surface Transportation. Fulton 
(D Tenn.) amendment to delete a pro- 
vision of the bill to prevent transportation 
property from being taxed at a rate higher 
than other industrial and commercial 
property, and to substitute language al- 
lowing states to classify transportation 
property as public utility property. Re- 
jected 79-314. 

H.R. 5385. Surface Transportation. Passage 
of the bill to provide for $2-billion in fed- 
erally guaranteed loans for the nation’s 


transporation regulatory system. Passed 
377-15. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Adop- 


tion of the rule (H. Res. 1468) providing 
for House floor consideration of the bill to 
provide foreign military and economic as- 
sistance. Adopted 322-58. 

17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. 
Mathis (D Ga.) amendment to delete a 
ceiling of $85-million for the procurement 
of fertilizer for South Vietnam and deny 
use of funds for that purpose. Adopted 
291-98. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Rosen- 


thal (D N.Y.) amendment to provide for an 
immediate cut-off of military aid to Turkey 
until the president certified to Congress 
that Turkey was in compliance with the 
Foreign Aid and Foreign Military Sales Acts 
and that substantial progress had been 
made toward a military settlement on 
Cyprus. Adopted 297-98. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Gross 


(R Iowa) amendment to reduce funds for 
international organizations and programs 
to $127,822,000 from $154,400,000. Rejected. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Gross 


(R Iowa) amendment to end all aid and 
mijitary credit sales to, India. Rejected 
159-223. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Miller 


(R Ohio) amendment to permit the presi- 
dent to disperse assistance funds only in 
return for strategic raw materials and to 
provide for the stockpiling or sale of those 
materials by the United States. Adopted 
244-136. 


H.R. 17234. Foreign Aid Authorization. Final 


passage of the bill to authorize $2,643,325,- 
000 for fiscal 1975 for foreign economic and 
military assistance. Passed 201-190. 


H.R. 16901. Agricultural, Environmental and 


Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Adoption of the conference report 
on the bill appropriating $13,389,851,000 for 
agriculture, environmental and consumer 
protection programs for fiscal 1975. Adopted 
359-20. 


.R. 16901. Agricultural, Environmental and 


Consumer Protection Appropriations, Fis- 
cal 1975. Whitten (D Miss.) motion that 
the House insist on its disagreement to a 
Senate amendment that deleted House 
language barring the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) from taxing, limiting 
or otherwise regulating parking facilities. 
(Prior to the vote, the speaker had sus- 
tained a point of order against language 
approved by the conference committee that 
would have prohibited EPA from imple- 
menting or enforcing indirect source regu- 
lations pending completion of judicial 
review.) Motion agreed to 282-90. (PL 93- 
563). 


H.R. 17597. Emergency Unemployment Com- 


pensation. Ullman (D. Oreg.) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill to 
give an additional 13 weeks of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to unemployed 
persons who had exhausted both their reg- 
ular and extended unemployment benefits. 
Motion agreed to 374-2 (P.L. 93-572). 


H.R, 16596. Public Service Jobs. Adoption 


of the rule (H. Res. 1493) under which 
the bill to provide public service jobs was 
considered. Adopted 360-10. 


H.R. 16596. Public Service Jobs. Passage of 


the bill to authorize $2-billion in fiscal 
1975 to provide public service jobs to the 
unemployed and such sums as might be 
necessary to extend unemployment com- 
pensation coverage to approximately 12 
million persons, primarily farm workers, 
domestics and state and local government 
employees. Passed 322-53. 
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Measure and result 


HR. 17084. Health Manpower Programs. Stag- 
gers (D. W.Va.) motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill to authorize $1.6- 
billion in fiscal 1975-77 for health man- 
power assistance programs. Motion agreed 
to 337-23. 

_12_____8SJ. Res. 40. White House Conference on 
Libraries. Passage of the bill to authorize 
and request the President to call a White 
House Conference on Library and Infor- 
mation Services in 1976. Passed 259-81. 

. 13__.__-8. 425. Strip Mining. Adoption of the rule 
(H. Res. 1496) providing for House floor 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill to regulate strip mining of coal 
and the reclamation of mined lands. 
Adopted 198-129. 

_ 13..--- HR. 16204. Health Planning Programs. Pas- 
sage of the bill to authorize $1,.2-billion in 
fiscal 1975-77 for new federal health plan- 
ning and resource development programs. 
Passed 236-79 (P.L. 93-641). 

H.R. 14266. International Airlines. Murphy 
(D. N-Y.) amendment to direct the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB) to fix new rates 
paid by the US. Postal Service to U.S. 
airlines for carrying mail overseas that 
were no lower than those paid by the 
Postal Service to foreign airlines for carry- 
ing U.S. mail. (The effect of the amend- 
ment was to raise rates set by CAB on 
US. international airlines routes to the 
higher rates set by international agree- 
ment, thus aiding financially troubled Pan 
American Alrways and Trans World Air- 
lines.) Adopted 154-131. 

HR. 14266. International Airlines. Passage of 
the bill to require CAB to set higher rates 
for U.S. international airlines carrying mail 
overseas and to direct federal officials to 
seek reductions in unfair charges levied by 
foreign governments on US. airlines at 
foreign airports or to impose. offsetting 
charges on foreign airlines using US. 
facilities. Passed 221-54 (PL 93-623). 

16900. Supplemental Appropriations, 
Fiscal 1975. Mahon (D Texas) motion that 
the House concur in the Senate-passed 
Mansfield (D Mont.) -Scott (R Pa.) amend- 
ment nullifying the effect of the so-called 
Holt amendment—which would have pro- 
hibited the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare from withholding funds 
from school districts to compel them to 
classify or assign teachers and students to 
schools or classes on the basis of race, sex, 
religion or national origin—by specifying 
that such a prohibition would not apply 
if the withholding cf funds vas necessary 
to enforce and comply with federal anti- 
discrimination laws. Motion agreed to 224- 
136. (PL 93-554). 

H. Res. 1509. Conference Reports. O'Neill 
(D Mass.) motion to suspend the rules and 
adopt the resolution authorizing consider- 
ation of conference reports and reports 
trom the House Committee on Rules of the 
same day they were reported or on any day 
thereafter during the remainder of the 
second session of the 93rd Congress. Mo- 
tion rejected 252-135. 

Dec, 16_.---S. 1283. Non-Nuclear Energy Policy. Udall 
(D Ariz.) motion to suspend the rules and 
adopt the conference report on the bill to 
establish a national program of research 
and development of the nation’s non- 
nuclear energy resources. Motion agreed to 
378-5 (PL 93-577). 

Dec. 16__.--H-R. 17504. American Film Institute. Brade- 
mas (D Ind.) motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965 to create the American 
Film Institute as an independent agency. 
Motion rejected 123-264. 
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Measure and result 


HLR. 17382. American Folklife Center. Nedzi 
(D Mich.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of an American Folklife Center in the 
Library of Congress. Motion rejected 
249-134. 

S. 1901. Denver Mint Building. Gray (D IL.) 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill increasing to $95-million from $45- 
million the amount authorized for the 
building of new mints in the United States 
and permitting to July 1, 1983, any previous 
appropriations to be spent, thus allowing 
construction of a new mint building in 
Denver, Colo. Motion agreed to 241-143. 


HSR. 17481. Truman Memorial Scholarship. 
Adoption of the rule (H. Res. 1495) provid- 
ing for House floor consideration of the 
pill to authorize $30-million to establish 
the Harry S Truman Memorial Scholarship 
Program. Adopted 298-56. 


H.R. 15263: Rice Production. Adoption of the 


rule (H. Res. 1381) providing for House 
floor consideration of the bill to suspend 
for three years, through 1977, the acreage 
allotment and marketing quota system for 
rice. Adopted 256-135. 


HR. 15263. Rice Production. Passage of the 


bill to suspend the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota system for rice, begin- 
ning in 1976. Rejected 118-263. 

H.R. 17481. Truman Memorial Scholarship. 
Passage of the bill to authorize 830-million 
to establish the Harry S Truman Memorial 
Scholarship Program. Passed 238-122 (PL. 
93-642). 


-H. Res. 1512. Conference Reports. Adoption 


of the resolution authorizing the consider- 
ation of conference reports on the same 
day reported or any day thereafter during 
the remainder of the second session of the 
93rd Congress. Adopted 351-42. 


; 18_____§. 3894. Foreign Aid Authorization. Adoption 


of the conference report on the bill au- 
thorizing $2,697,226,000 for foreign military 
and economic assistance for fiscal year 
1975 and permitting the President to delay 
an immediate ban on military aid to Tur- 
key until Feb. 5, 1975, provided Turkey ob- 
served the cease-fire on Cyprus and did not 
ship additional weapons or troops there. 
Adopted 209-189 (P.L. 93-559). 


H.J. Res. 1178. Continuing Appropriations, 


Fiscal 1975. Adoption of the resolution 
making further continuing appropriations 
through Feb. 28, 1975, for federal agencies 
and departments whose appropriations had 
not been cleared, to appropriate funds for 
Israel, Egypt. and Cyprus and to suspend 
military aid to Turkey effective Feb. 5, 
1975. Passed 272-122 (P.L. 93-570). 


H.R. 16596, Public Service Jobs. Adoption of 


the conference report on the bill author- 
izing $2.5-billion for emergency public 
service jobs and such sums as necessary to 
extend unemployment compensation coy- 
erage to approximately 12 additional mil- 
lion workers. Adopted 346-58 (PL 93-567). 


5 ao H.J. Res. 1180. Emergency Supplemental Ap- 


propriations. Mahon (D Texas) motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the resolution 
making urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions of $4,824,873.000 for fiscal 1975, in- 
cluding $4-billion for emergency jobs and 
unemployment compensation programs. 
Motion agreed to 378-24 (PL 93-624). 


> 18_____ HR. 5463. Federal Rules of Evidence. Adop- 


tion of the conference report on the bill 
establishing the first uniform code of evi- 
dence for federal courts. Adopted (and 
thus cleared for the President) 363-32 
(PL 93-595) . 
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H. Res. 1494. Speedy Trials. Adoption of the 
rule providing for House floor consideration 


Dec. 18.2.2: S. 3934. Highway Programs, Adoption of the 


conference report on the bill setting a per- 
manent 55-mile-per-hour speed limit na- 
tionwide and authorizing appropriations 
for federal highway programs, Adopted 
307-67 (PL 93-643). 


H.R. 15977. Export-Import Bank. Adoption of 
the conference report on the bill extend- 
ing the Export-Import Bank through June 
30, 1978, increasing the bank's financing 
authorizations and requiring congressional 
review of support for exports to the Soviet 
Union, Adopted 280-96 (PL 93-646). 


. 2439. Wild and Scenic Rivers. Taylor {D 
N.C.) motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill providing for a two-year study of 
70 miles of the New River in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia for its suitability for in- 
clusion in the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. Motion rejected 196~181. 


.19.....8. 3976. Copyright Protection. Dingell (D 


Mich.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill providing permanent copy- 
right protection for sound recordings, ex- 
tending the duration of certain expiring 
copyrights and establishing a National 
Commission New Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Works. Motion agreed to 292- 
101 (PL 93-573). 


Dec. 19... H. Res. 1511. Rockefeller Nomination, House 


approval, as provided for by the 25th 
Amendment, of President Ford’s Aug. 20 
nomination of Nelson A. Rockefeller of 
New York to be vice president. Approved 
(thus confirming the nomination) 287- 
128. 


HLR. 1520. Conference Reports. Adoption of 
the resolution providing for the considera- 
tion of conference reports from the Com- 
mittee on Rules on the same day reported 
or any day thereafter during the remainder 
of the 93rd Congress, waiving the two- 
thirds vote requirement for passing bills 
under suspension of the rules, and author- 
izing the speaker to declare recesses. 
Adopted 276-58. 
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of the bill (H.R. 17409) to give force to a 
citizen's constitutional right to a speedy 
trial. Adopted 221-69. 

H.R. 10710. Foreign Trade. Adoption of the 
conference report on the bill giving the 
President broad powers to negotiate trade 
agreements and reduce trade barriers and 
granting favorable trade status to Com- 
munist countries which permitted their 
citizens to emigrate freely. Adopted 323- 
36. (P.L. 93-618) 

H.R. 421, Needles and Pins and Taxes, Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill 
allowing duty-free imports of upholsterers’ 
needles and pins and making various 
changes in the U.S. tax laws including 
provisions increasing the interest rate that 
the Treasury charged on delinquent tax 
payments, doubling the existing limit on 
tax credits and deductions for political 
contributions and clarifying the tax status 
of political parties. Adopted 257-71. (P.L. 
93-625) 

H.R. 6668, State Lotteries. Passage of the bill 
to permit the transportation, mailing and 
broadcasting of advertising information 
and materials concerning lotteries au- 
thorized by state law and conducted by the 
state. Passed 185-126. (P.L. 93-583) 

H.R. 14449. Community Services Act, Adop- 
tion of the conference report on the bill 
to extend programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO) through fiscal 
1977. Adopted 244-43. (P.L. 93-644). 


. 20.....S. 4206. Milk Price Supports. Jones (D- 


» 20_. 


Tenn.) motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill raising the price support for 
milk from 80 per centum to not less 
than 85 per centum of the parity price. 
Motion agreed to 205-58. 


---H.R. 620. Assistant Secretary of Interior. 


Meeds (D-Wash.) motion to suspend the 
rules and agree to the conference report on 
the bill to establish within the Department 
of the Interior an additional assistant sec- 
retary of the interior for Indian affairs. 
Rejected 109-132. 


FULL CONSERVATION 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, for too 
long now there has been too much talk 
and too little action on the part of our 
Government and many Americans re- 
garding the conservation of our fuel 
sources. Our country is known for its 
wastefulness but not all of us are the type 
who waste or believe in the “toss-away” 
concept of “use once and throw away." 

The Anniston Army Depot at Anniston, 
Ala.. has been conducting.a reclamation 
program for about 8 months with out- 
standing results, The Depot takes the 
waste gasoline and diesel fuel from the 
tanks and trucks they rebuild and filter 
it into top quality usable fuel. Since this 
program began the Anniston Army Depot 
has reclaimed more than 400,000 gallons 
of fuel. 

But the conservation efforts have not 
ceased. In a recent letter from Col. 
Robert L. Bergquist, commanding officer 
of Anniston Army Depot, he tells me of a 
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new program which has been initiated. In 
the past large quantities of unreclaimable 
contaminated lubricating oil generally 
taken from vehicle engines and gear 
boxes was disposed of in some manner. 
Now they have found that by soaking the 
coal used at the depot with this oil, they 
have been able to save about one ton of 
coal per day. 

These energy conservation efforts are 
outstanding and show a great deal of 
imagination. My hat is off to Colonel 
Bergquist and the employees of Anniston 
Army Depot for their dedicated efforts to 
conserve fuel and petrolem products. 
They have demonstrated that conserva- 
tion can work and work well. 


THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES ACT 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
elderly and handicapped Americans are 


becoming increasingly alienated and iso- 
lated in our society. They need some- 
thing to give added meaning to their 
lives, but many obstacles hinder their 
attempts to add this new dimension. One 
of their biggest obstacles is transporta- 
tion. Living on fixed incomes and having 
difficulty traveling, the old andthe dìs- 
abled may find that their inability to 
reach these destinations will discourage 
them from exploring other areas of 
interest. 

To make travel around town or across 
country easier and cheaper for elderly 
Americans, I have introduced the 
Elderly and Handicapped Americans 
Transportation Services Act. This leg- 
islation, H.R. 993, which has more than 
50 cosponsors, would: 

Allow persons 65 and older to travel at 
free or reduced fares on airlines, rail- 
roads, and buslines; 

Permit similar discounts for the blind, 
the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, and persons traveling in their 
attendance on airlines. Rail and bus lines 
already are covered under present law: 


and 

Provide special services and facilities 
to eliminate travel barriers—such as 
steps for those in wheelchairs—encoun- 
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tered by handicapped and elderly persons 
on mass transit facilities. 

Beneficiaries of this bill include more 
than 25 million of the Nation’s handi- 
capped, including many Vietnam vet- 
erans; 20 million elderly Americans who 
wish to remain active and keep in touch 
with society; the friends and relatives 
these persons will be able to visit; and 
the transportation industry. 

Getting out of their homes and travel- 
ing, whether for pleasure or for a previ- 
ously unavailable job, is certain to give 
these Americans a new sense of belong- 
ing and a feeling of independence. 

This bill not only makes travel easier 
for those who would have trouble doing 
so, but it would also help to fill commer- 
cial transports that usually run well 
below capacity. Over 100 urban transport 
systems around the country have re- 
duced fare programs, and most are find- 
ing that their business has increased. 
For example, since the New York City 
subway started its reduced fare program, 
there has been a reported 30 percent 
increase in travelers. In addition, the 
recently passed Urban Mass Transit Act 
will result in more reduced fares in other 
areas of the country. Under this act, 
any community that accepts Government 
transportation subsidies must provide 
a fare of no more than half the regular 
fare for elderly and handicapped people 
during nonpeak hours, providing these 
people are able to board and exit the 
facility. 

The transportation industry would 
soon find that this virtually untapped 
segment of the American population 
would bring considerably more business 
to commercial transportation. The fare 
provisions of this bill are discretionary, 
allowing each carrier to decide for itself 
how much, if any, discount to offer. 

The potential mobility of those who 
would benefit is severely limited by lack 
of income; 25 percent of the Nation’s 
elderly are below the poverty level. Yet, 
reducing fares is not enough. If the 
handicapped and the elderly are to take 
advantage of the reduced fares, special 
facilities will have to be made for them. 
Through this bill, special grants and 
loans will be allocated to State and local 
agencies to assist them in providing bar- 
rier-free mass transportation services 
that are planned, designed and carried 
out to meet the special needs of these 
people. Some of the services that would 
be included are ramps at subway sta- 
tions, sheltered waiting areas with special 
areas for wheelchairs, and stanchions 
running from floor to ceiling in subway 
cars instead of overhead grips. The Sec- 
retary of Transportation would prescribe 
design standards to insure that the el- 
derly and handicapped would have ready 
access to these services. 

The bill also provides for special con- 
sideration of applications for Federal 
transportation grants and loans to those 
agencies taking measures to aid the 
elderly and handicapped. It authorizes 
$40 million over the next 2 years for 
special transportation planning, re- 
search and demonstration grants. 

It is difficult for the public to under- 
stand that the greatest single obstacle of 
the handicapped is the physical design 
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of buildings and facilities they must or 
would use. Alternatives will have to be 
found to such barriers as bus and train 
steps, which 30 percent of the handi- 
capped cannot now use; escalators; long 
staircases; and a multitude of obstacles 
which do not even warrant a second 
thought by the able-bodied majority. 

I believe that many measures can be 
taken to relieve the strain of urban and 
cross-country travel. Some examples of 
these include special ticket lines; turn- 
stiles that have been redesigned to ac- 
commodate not only the elderly and han- 
dicapped but also shoppers with pack- 
ages, children or anything that restricts 
their movements; travel lanes set aside 
for those people unable to move quickly; 
wider doors on all vehicles; and shuttles 
or minibuses where a long walk is re- 
quired, as in airline terminals. 

Since handicapped people tend to suf- 
fer more from the confusion and panic 
experienced when they become dis- 
oriented, visual indicators, illuminated 
sign boards, audio signals, and floor tex- 
ture pathways would greatly benefit 
these people and help to keep the masses 
of travelers flowing smoothly. These spe- 
cial adaptations for the handicapped 
need not be separate from the normal 
traffic patterns. It may prove to be even 
more convenient and preferable to the 
general public. 

This bill goes beyond mere practicality. 
It makes available to the elderly and dis- 
abled new opportunities which they could 
not heretofore have taken advantage of. 
They would be freed of much of their 
present dependence and could use their 
new mobility to attain broader and richer 
lives. It would aid in relieving some of 
the boredom and misery of old age and 
infirmity by helping these people travel 
more easily. More than anything else, 
this bill will aid our aged and disabled 
A achieving a dignified and meaningful 
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IS THE U.N. AIDING NORTH VIET- 
NAM AND THE VIETCONG? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, is the 
United Nations or its agencies giving 
money to North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong. On October 4, 1973, I pointed out 
that UNICEF was on the verge of giving 
aid to North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 
At that time my office received a letter 
from the Department of State which in 
part stated: 

No U.S. funds will be used in projects for 
North Vietnam or the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government. 


In a letter to Kurt Waldheim, Secre- 
tary-General of the U.N., Father Ray- 
mond de Jaegher, president of the Free 
Pacific Association, charges that North 
Vietnam is receiving $18 million in aid 
from UNICEF plus the Vietcong are re- 
ceiving $4 million in aid from UNICEF. 
UNICEF has been and is still largely de- 
pendent on U.S. contributions—both 
governmental and nongovernmental. Are 
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U.S. funds directly or indirectly going to 
aid North Vietnam and the Vietcong 
at a time when they continue their war 
of aggression in South Vietnam and con- 
tinue to refuse helping us in finding our 
MIA’s? 

In addition to my question above, I 
wonder how long we are going to allow 
the United Nations to thumb its nose at 
the United States. At the Geneva office 
of the United Nations, the Vietcong 
have been permitted by the United Na- 
tions to open a liaison office. 

This adds one more to the long list 
of U.N. actions that make that body's 
actions inimical to the interests of the 
United States and other free peoples. It 
is an outrage that the Vietcong, who in 
fact are the North Vietnamese, have 
been allowed recognition by the United 
Nations. Two years ago recognition was 
refused. It should continue to be refused. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
the text of Father de Jaegher’s letter to 
Kurt Waldheim: 

JANUARY 23, 1975. 
H. E. Mr. KURT WALDHEIM, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR SECRETARY GENERAL: I was very much 
upset to read in the New York Times that 
your Excellency agreed to have the Vietcong 
open Liaison Bureau with the U.N. in Ge- 
neva for humanitarian reasons. 

Having spent ten years in Vietnam, I have 
witnessed Vietcong aggressions and violences 
of all sorts many times. Recently, I read re- 
ports from Vietnam and reports in the New 
York Times about the attack with tanks and 
artillery during the battle for the Provincial 
Capital of Phuoc Binh—an open aggression 
against the Paris agreement enjoining the 
parties “to maintain the ceasefire and en- 
sure a lasting and stable peace", I was in 
Kontum and Pleiku two years ago (end of 
July 1972) and visited the battlefield and 
saw mountains of shells used by the North 
Vietnamese Army when they attacked the 
Highlands of South Vietnam in violation of 
the Paris agreement. Vietcong activities are 
all inside the borders of the Republic of 
Vietnam. The Vietcong are not part of the 
Government of South Vietnam nor of North 
Vietnam. For 20 years, the war was waged 
in the South—not in the North—How could 
we accept aggressors in a liaison bureau for 
humanitarian reasons, when the United Na- 
tions is condemning aggression in countries 
all over the world. 

UNICEF aid to North Vietnam is 18 mil- 
lion dollars plus 4 million dollars for the 
Vietcong—a total of 22 million dollars. UNI- 
CEF aid to South Vietnam is only 12 mil- 
lion dollars. The aggressors received 22 mil- 
lion dollars and the attacked only 12 million. 

I really am shocked to see the United 
Nations promote, through your Excellency, 
aid to the aggressors by giving to the Viet- 
cong in Geneva a liaison bureau for “Hu- 
manitarian Reasons”. I hope you will not 
grant the aggressors a Liaison Bureau and 
destroy the prestige of the United Nations 
by giving them a platform to promote war 
and not peace. 

Today in the Free World is Freedom Day 
celebrating the Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war who refused to go back to North 
Korea and the People’s Republic of China, 
but wanted to go freely to South Korea 
and Free China. We cannot forget that the 
United Nations condemned the Chinese for 
their aggression in Korea. We cannot now 
accept that the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese would have a liaison for further 
aggressions. 

I remain, Dear Secretary General, 

Very sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND DE JAEGHER, 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE 57TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE UKRAINE'S PROC- 
LAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, both the in- 
dependence of Ukraine and the act of 
union were proclaimed in Kiev, the capi- 
tal cf Ukraine, on January 22, 1918, and 
January 22, 1919, respectively. By these 
proclamations, the Ukrainian ethno- 
graphic lands were united into one in- 
dependent and sovereign state of the 
Ukrainian people. 

It is a sad fact that virtually since 
the time of these proclamations, the 
Ukrainian people haye been oppressed by 
the vastly superior power of the Soviet 
Union, and forced within the Soviet sa- 
tellite. 

Ukrainian independence was short 
lived, but the Ukrainian spirit of inde- 
pendence was not. Through long and 
lonely years, the Ukrainian people have 
fought to regain their freedoms. During 
World War II, they waged a two-front 
war of liberation against Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia. Although granted 
charter member status at the United Na- 
tions, Ukraine has, since 1945, been out- 
rightly colonized by the Soviet Union. 

Stalin marked the Ukraine for physical 
extinction. Khrushchev, and now Bre- 
zhnev and Kosygin, replaced outright 
terror with tactics of cultural and po- 
litical manipulation, attrition through 
propaganda, gross discrimination, and 
suppression. These efforts of Russifica- 
tion have, however, been singularly un- 
successful. 

Ukrainian national feeling has not 
been transformed or suppressed, and 
continues today as strongly as in 1918. 

It is to this proud and undaunted 
spirit that I rise in tribute today. The 

n people continue to wage a 
valiant struggle for human rights and 
freedoms. Their perseverance in the 
face of oppression is a memorial to the 
dignity of all of mankind. 

I am privileged to have in my district 
in New York State many thousands of 
persons who were either born in the 
Ukraine, or who are Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. The Buffalo chapter 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America has worked hard to refiect here 
the brave struggle going on in the 
Ukraine. Under the able leadership of 
Wasyl Sharvan, the Buffalo chapter has 
championed the cause of Ukrainian in- 
tellectuals, and pressed for congressional 
commitment to the release of Valentyn 
Moroz and Leonid Plyushch, who remain 
imprisoned by the Soviets. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to associate 
myself with the efforts of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America—and 
will continue to press for swift congres- 
sional action to free Moroz and Plyushch, 
and restore independence to Ukraine. I 
also want to thank Mrs. Nestor Procyk 
of Buffalo for her presenting me with 
the flag of the Ukraine, commemorating 


Frit! of Independence, January 22, 
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During the month of February, 
Ukrainians at home and in the free 
world traditionally pay tribute to their 
Ukrainian heroines. In harmony with 
the tradition and in the spirit of the 
United Nations Proclamation of Inter- 
national Year of Woman 1975, Ukraini- 
ans will this year also acknowledge the 
contribution of women of achievement 
in Ukrainian culture, science, economy, 
industry, religion, family and social life. 

A special tribute will be paid to the 
thousands of Ukrainian women political 
prisoners who were sentenced by the 
Russian court to many years in prison 
and concentration camps in Siberia 
although no crimes were committed. 
They are not criminals, they are re- 
spected ladies who refused to renounce 
their arrested mates and loved ones, but 
defended them instead. They opposed the 
russification policy, forced atheism, co- 
lonial exploitation, and police control of 
family and public lives. They bravely 
defended their human rights and Ukrain- 
ian identity. And we in the West must 
not forget them, 


INFLATION AND REVOLUTION 
HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s Washington post contains a 
column which points out a lesson to be 
derived from history. It is a lesson with 
particular significance as we in the Con- 
gress attempt to determine guidelines to 
assist us in mapping sane direction for 
US. economic policy. The article by 
George F. Will follows: 

INFLATION AND REVOLUTION 
(By George F. Will) 

Thomas Mann, the novelist, remembered 
that even children were mesmerized by the 
great German inflation: “My youngest daugh- 
ter sat on her rocking horse and called out: 
"The dollar is up! when the horse’s head 
rose. The same words were sung to the first 
notes of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony .. . 
People spoke of nothing but marks, dollars, 
and pounds...” 

Mann, living in the United States while a 
refugee from Hitler, remembered other things 
about the inflation that helped produce 
Hitler: 

“I can still remember the look of pride on 
our old governess’ face when she told us 
one day that she was planning to retire soon 
and live on her savings. At the time the few 
thousand marks she had in the bank were 
worth less than a penny, People who had 
once been wealthy and were still living in 
their dilapidated old mansions sold their art 
treasures and furniture to sharpers. A Rem- 
brandt might bring them enough to live on 
for a few weeks. In the end they were turned 
out into the streets with their pockets full 
of multicolored paper.” 

So spoke novelist Mann in a 1942 lecture 
on the German decade of inflation, 1913-1923. 

“Peasants filled their houses with sewing 
machines, pianos, and Persian rugs, and re- 
fused to part with their eggs and milk ex- 
cept in exchange for articles of permanent 
value ... 

“You took your money as fast as your legs 
would carry you to some innocent grocer... 
If you were lucky, he had the mark quotation 
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for 9 am. but not for noon... You might 
drop in at the tobacconist’s for a cigar. 
Alarmed at the price, you'd rush to a com- 
petitor, find that his price was still higher, 
and race back to the first shop, which may 
have doubled or tripled its price in the mean- 
time .. . On Friday evenings you could see 
workers coming out of the factories with 
baskets, sacks, and suitcases full of money... 
It became necessary to pay wages daily...” 

On Noy. 8, 1923, when Hitler launched 
his Putsch in a beer hall, one U.S. dollar 
was worth 4.2 billion marks, Not unreason- 
ably, Mann believed this: 

“A straight line runs from the madness 
of the German inflation to the madness of 
the Third Reich ...In those days the market 
woman who, without batting an eyelash, 
demanded a hundred million for an egg, 
lost the capacity for surprise. And nothing 
that has happened since has been insane or 
cruel enough to surprise her. 

“It was during the Inflation that the Ger- 
mans forgot how to rely on themselves as 
individuals and learned to expect everything 
from ‘politics,’ from the ‘state,’ from ‘destiny.’ 
They learned to look on life as a wild ad- 
venture, the outcome of which depended 
not on their own effort but on sinister, mys- 
terious forces. The millions who were then 
robbed of their wages and savings became 
the ‘masses’ with whom Dr. Goebbels was 
to operate.” 

Mann was not giving a “merely economic” 
interpretation of Germany's catastrophe. No 
significant economic phenomenon, like in- 
fiation, is only an economic phenomenon. 

The February issue of the British monthly, 
Encounter, contains Mann's 1942 lecture, 
“for whatever unfortunate topical value it 
now has.” That value is limited but real. 

Germany's great inflation was the result 
of fighting—and losing—the first “total war.” 
But inflation can have intolerable effects 
without being as virulent as Germany’s in- 
lation was in 1923. 

An average U.S. inflation rate of 10 per 
cent over 10 years would have some of the 
“severe” consequences Mann described: 

“A severe inflation is the worst kind of 
revolution . . . For there is neither sys- 
tem nor justice in the expropriation and 
redistribution of property resulting from in- 
fiation. A cynical ‘each man for himself’ 
becomes the rule of life... The great mass 
of those who put their trust in the tradi- 
tional order, the innocent and unworldly, 
all those who do productive and useful work, 
but don’t know how to manipulate money, 
the elderly who hoped to live on what they 
earned in the past—all these are doomed to 
suffer. An experience of this kind poisons the 
morals of a nation.” 

You say “it can’t happen here”? It can 
happen in any nation that decides that a 
high rate of inflation is an acceptable price 
to pay to achieve other economic goals. 


MIDDLEMAN’S SLICE OF BEEF IS 
LEAN 


HON. JAMES P. (JIM) JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us are familiar with 
the repeated stories about the middle- 
man and his advantageous position be- 
tween consumer and producer. The 
polarized positions have explained their 
perspectives at length, yet rarely is the 
view of the man in the middle articu- 
lated. The January 20, 1975, edition of 
the Denver Post details the experience 
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of some of the middlemen in the beef 
business. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

How THEY “Govce” Youv—MIDDLEMAN’S 

SLICE or Beer Is LEAN 
(By Bill Strabala) 

Between the farmer's pasture and the meat 
counter is a merchandising no-man’s land 
that has traditionally belonged, in consum- 
ers’ minds, to the middleman. 

Although many suspect the middleman’s 
chief role is to push up the price and take 
exorbitant profits, nobody knows for sure 
who the middleman is. True enough, there 
are truck drivers, there are meat cutters, 
and there are packaging specialists, business 
administrators, shipping specialists, and 
marketing representatives. 

So who is the middleman? 

Even if the middleman ever had an iden- 
tifiable role in the beef industry, that role 
has become increasingly hidden as beef proc- 
essors have become more vertically inter- 
grated and prone to perform functions that 
formerly were done by separate businesses. 

For those who can’t understand how a 
farmyard bovine that sells for 2944 cents a 
pound can be turned into steaks selling for 
$1.95 a pound, here’s a part of what happens 
in the middie—the part that most of us 
never see—based on information provided by 
a spokesman for a large feedlot. 

At one point about two months ago, 800- 
pound feeder cattle in the Colorado market 
were selling for $29.50 per hundredweight, 
or $236. Including operational overhead, the 
farmer’s cost for producing these pasture- 
fed cattle was about $37 a hundredweight, 
or $296, That’s a loss of $60 per head, a fact 
that most producers have been complaining 
about for the past year. 

(In many cases, other more profitable 


farming operations keep the producers 


afloat.) 
FEEDLOT COSTS 

Once the steer is sold, it costs about $1 per 
hundredweight for the feedlot operator to 
transport it. In addition, he usually feeds 
it fattening grains for about 125 days until 
it gains about 325 pounds. 

This costs the feedlot operator about 65 
cents per pound, or a total of $212.25 for that 
added 325 pounds. By the time it’s ready for 
slaughter, the steer, which now weighs 1,125 
pounds, has cost the feedlot operator $456.25. 

At this point, that steer the farmer sold 
for 2914 cents a pound is worth 40 cents a 
pound before slaughter. By the time it is 
shipped to a packing plant, the cost is up 
to 41 cents a pound. 

But two months ago slaughter steers were 
bringing only 37 cents a pound, or $416.25. 
That means the feedlot operator also oper- 
ated, at least temporarily, at a loss—of $51.25 
per head. 

The packing plant then takes a 37-cent- 
per-pound animal and slaughters it at a cost 
of about $20. The packer then has $436.25 or 
about 38 cents a pound in the slaughtered 
animal. 

But he loses 37 per cent of those 1,125 
pounds as offal—the inedible parts such as 
hide and organs. That amounts to a loss of 
416 pounds, but it’s not a total loss, because 
the packer can sell the offal for about $36. 
When that is deducted as a credit, the packer 
has $400.25 in the carcass, which now weighs 
709 pounds. That’s 56 cents a pound, 

If the packer sells the carcass for fabrica- 
tion into primal cuts, he finds that only two- 
thirds of the meat on the carcass will be 
graded choice, which brings him 61 cents a 
pound. The other one-third will bring him 56 
cents a pound, or a total of $410.69. 

In other words, the packer has netted $10.44 
per head, for a profit of 1.5 cents per pound. 
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The fabricator, which usually is the same 
firm as the packer, will have costs of 6 cents 
a pound for processing the carcass. Result: 
that 709 pounds of meat now costs $453.23. 
But another 11 per cent of that weight is lost 
in trimming of fat and tallow. When he sells 
this 78 pounds of waste, the packer receives 
a total of $15.60. 

What's left is 631 pounds of meat, usually 
cut into primal cuts, costing the fabricator 
$437.63, or 69 cents a pound. 

PRICES IN MARKET 


Just last week, one area supermarket was 
advertising swiss steak for 96 cents a pound, 
short ribs for 59 cents a pound, English roasts 
for 98 cents a pound, boneless chuck roasts 
for 88 cents a pound, and chuck roasts for 
57 cents a pound. 

Another supermarket advertised ground 
beef at 59 cents a pound, and round steaks at 
$1.19 a pound. 

Although there are higher priced cuts, such 
as sirloin and T-bone, those advertised come 
to about 82 cents a pound on the average. 

So what happened to the middleman in all 
this? 

The beef produced lost money at 29% 
cents a pound, the feedlot operator lost 
money at 37 cents a pound, tbe beef packer- 
fabricator made a profit of 144 cents a pound, 
the shippers presumably made some profit by 
charging about 1 cent a pound, the meat 
cutters and salesmen made a living, and the 
retailer apparently priced the end product 
pretty close to his cost, 

By the time 53 pounds of bones are 
trimmed, the fabricator has 578 pounds of 
meat ready for shipping to wholesalers. After 
selling the bones for 2 cents a pound, those 
578 pounds of meat have cost the fabricator 
$436.56, or 75 cents a pound. 

Boxing costs for the 578 pounds of meat 
will be $6.07, and shipping costs will add 
$5.78, for a total of $448.42, or 77 cents a 
pound by the time it reaches the wholesale 
market, or the supermarket’s warehouse. 

By the time the primal cuts are shipped to 
the supermarket, trimmed and cut into chops, 
steaks and hamburger, and then packaged, 
the base cost of the meat will be around 84 
cents a pound, without considering unknown 
loss in trimming, or cost of packaging. 

And that is before the supermarket or 
retailer takes his profit. 


MIKVA CALLS FOR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY REFORMS AND OPPOSES 
FORD PLAN TO CUT SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in opposition to President Ford’s recent 
proposal to limit social security benefit 
increases to 5 percent and, second, to 
recommend to the House several reforms 
in the social security system which re- 
quire immediate action. 

As to the Ford plan for a 5-percent 
ceiling, it is unconscionable to limit so- 
cial security cost-of-living increases to 
less than half the rate of national infia- 
tion. As it is, minimum levels of pay- 
ments for the aged, blind, and disabled 
are too low to pay for increased rent, 
food, and other prices at current rates. 
Holding cost-of-living increases below 
the increased cost: of goods and services 
is both unfair and wrong. 
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Mr. Speaker, so that the President 
knows that the Congress will not ask 
the Nation’s elderly, widowed, and dis- 
abled to bear the brunt of inflation and 
resulting high prices, I have sponsored 
a concurrent resolution opposing the 
President’s proposed ceiling on social 
security benefit increases. 

This concurrent resolution declares 
that the cost-of-living escalator provi- 
sion was intended to protect beneficiaries 
from the uncertainties of inflationary 
periods. Further, the resolution declares, 
it is the sense of the Congress that no 
5-percent ceiling be enacted. : 

Mr. Speaker, we must not, however, 
be satisfied with blocking the President's 
ill-advised 5 percent proposal. We must 
immediately begin to overhaul the tax 
structure which finances the social secu- 
rity system, to improve certain benefits, 
and to make other needed reforms. 

As a recently elected member of the 
Social Security Subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I am hope- 
ful that a major reform of the system 
will soon be undertaken by the subcom- 
mittee. The United States is the only 
country in the world that uses the re- 
gressive payroll tax to finance social se- 
curity. This dependence on the payroll 
tax must be drastically reduced. 

I propose that general revenues be 
made available to reduce the unfair 
impact of the payroll tax and that 
recommendations for increasing the 
amount of earnings subject to the tax— 
for instance, from $14,100 to $20,000 or 
$25,000—be rejected. I intend to press 
these recommendations before the Social 
Security Subcommittee. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I propose the 
following: first, an immediate increase 
in the amount of money senior citizens 
can earn without losing social security 
benefits from $2,500 to at least $3,000 to 
$4,000 per year; second, a raise of the 
minimum level for payments to the aged, 
blind, and disabled from $130 to $140 per 
month for individuals and from $195 to 
$210 for couples; and third, the elimina- 
tion of the rules that reduce the benefits 
of married couples, which discourages 
senior citizens from marrying. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow the 
burdens of inflation—which drive up 
food, fuel, transportation, housing, and 
other costs—to be borne by those least 
able to afford them. I urge prompt legis- 
lative action along the lines I have sug- 
gested. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE POSTAGE- 
FREE ABSENTEE VOTING ACT OF 
1975 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the Postage-Free 
Absentee Voting Act of 1975. For several 
years, Mr. Robert G. McLachan, an of- 
ficer of the International Institute of 
Municipal Clerks and clerk of the city 
of Dearborn Heights, has been advocat- 
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ing the free mailing of absentee voting 
material. 

Today, I am pleased to reintroduce 
legislation which I offered in the 93d 
Congress designed to accomplish this 
goal. Very simply, my proposal would 
authorize the agency or official of a State 
or a political subdivision thereof which 
administers the election laws to mail 
postage-free absentee ballots and in- 
structions to any voter requesting such 
material. Further, this measure provides 
for the free return mailing of the ballot 
to the designated official or agency for 
tabulation. 

Mr. Speaker, it was estimated that 5.7 
percent of the total votes cast in the 
1972 general election were by absentee 
ballot and preliminary estimates tell us 
that at least 5 percent of the total votes 
cast in the 1974 general election were 
also absentee ballots. Many persons who, 
for reasons of infirmity or proximity to 
their legal place of voting, were unable to 
reach the polls on election day and voted 
by mail. In my district, 4,594 absentee 
ballots were counted in the general elec- 
tion. This would include the elderly, stu- 
dents, as well as civilian and military 
personnel stationed overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposal will encour- 
age and promote a greater participation 
in the electoral process. Citizens have no 
greater power or expression of sentiment 
than through their vote, and as their 
representatives, it should be one of our 
primary responsibilities to evoke an even 
greater interest in our democratic sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe my bill 


would accomplish this and I urge prompt 
consideration of this legislation by the 
94th Congress. 

At this point = would like to insert 
into the Recor» the text of the Postage- 
Free Ballot Act of 1975: 

HR. — 


A bill to provide for the mailing of absentee 
voting matter free of postage 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Postage Free Ab- 
sentee Voting Act of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 34 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 3406. Mailing of absentee voting matter 

“(a) An official or agency of a State or 
political subdivision having authority to ad- 
minister the election laws of the State or 
political subdivision may mail free of post- 
age to an absentee voter of the State or po- 
litical subdivision an application for an ab- 
sentee ballot requested by the absentee 
voter, an absentee ballot, instructions ex- 
plaining such application or ballot, and an 
envelope or other cover to return such ap- 
plication or ballot to the official or agency. 
The absentee voter may make a return mail- 
ing of his application or absentee ballot free 
of postage if such mailing is made in the 
return envelope or other cover provided by 
such official or agency. 

“(b) Any envelope or other cover contain- 
ing matter authorized to be mailed free of 
postage under subsection (a) of this section 
shall bear the words ‘Free Postage—Absen- 
tee Voting Matter’, or words to that effect 
specified by the Postal Service, in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address area, 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the 
term— 
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“(1) ‘State’ shall include each of the sev- 
eral States and the District of Columbia; 
and 

“(2) ‘election’ shall include any general, 
special, or primary election.” 

Pip) The analysis of such chapter, imme- 
diately preceding section 3401 of such title, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“3406. Mailing of absentee voting matter.”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2401(c) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “3403-3405” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “3403-3406”. 

(b) Section 3627 of such title is amended 
by striking out “3403-3405” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “3403-3406”. 


ONE CAUSE OF THE FOOD CRISIS: 
NATIONALIZED FARMING 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the world 
faces a crisis in food. Global population 
is growing at a rate of 70 million a year 
and by the year 2000 the world’s popula- 
tion could be approximately 6.5 billion 
people. The weather has been bad both 
in 1972 and 1974. World production of 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, sorghum, and 
rice—the basic cereals on which people 
rely—will have to increase by about 25 
million metric tons a year to cope with 
the rising demand brought on by popu- 
lation growth and rising affluence. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1972—while population 
increased—annual world output actually 
declined by 35 million tons. The output in 
1974 was lower than the 1,265 billion tons 
produced in 1973. 

It is high time that those who are 
most vocal in their concern for the starv- 
ing millions, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, recognize one major 
cause of the current problem which they 
have thus far overlooked. That, of course, 
is the disastrous failure of nationalized 
farming—whether in the form of forced 
collectivization in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, or in other state-con- 
trolled systems in India, Tanzania, Ar- 
gentina, and elsewhere in the world. 

In Argentina, Latin America’s major 
exporter of food, the government grain 
board paid farmers less than $70 a ton 
for wheat in 1973, even though the world 
price was $200 a ton. The government 
wanted to keep consumer prices low. In 
effect, it made farmers subsidize urban 
populations. The Soviet Union has re- 
placed efficient private farming with 
costly collective farms. Before the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917, the Soviet Union 
exported grain—now it must import 
basic food products. The same story can 
be told of India. 

Discussing the failure of collective ag- 
riculture in Tanzania, Peter Seidlitz, 
notes that under the forced nationaliza- 
tion program— 

Farm wages have risen by a total of only 
2.2% in the past three years (compared to 

% in Kenya during the same period), while 


minimum wages in the cities have climbed by 
about 40%this year alone . . . The result 
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is that a large segment of the population in 
the villages has lost all enthusiasm for the 
collective effort. 


Writing in the January 1972 issue of 
the Swiss Review of World Affairs, Mr. 
Seidlitz notes that, “production is declin- 
ing.” 

Rather than permit free enterprise to 
exist in the agricultural sphere, he 
writes: 

The government prefers to continue im- 
porting the basic foodstuffs. 


Following is Mr. Seidlitz’s important 
article, “The Failure of Tanzania’s Col- 
lective Agriculture,” from the January 
1975 issue of the Swiss Review of World 
Affairs: 

THE FAILURE OF TANZANIA’S COLLECTIVE AGRI- 
CULTURE 
(By Peter Seidlitz) 

Every family in the ujamaa (agricultural 
cooperative) villages in the district of Do- 
doma, Tanzania’s future capital, must cul- 
tivate about 7.5 acres of land. Each addi- 
tional woman in the family must work an- 
other 7.5 acres. Secretary King’ombe of 
TANU, the country’s monolithic political 
party, has ordered identity cards to be is- 
sued to the rural population, on which their 
success (or failure) at this task is noted. 
Farmers who remain below the official quota 
are confined to their villages; “lazy” farmers 
are not only banned from travel, but are not 
permitted to take part in barazas (festivals) 
and cattle auctions or to enter public bars. 

Such extraordinary measures by short- 
sighted provincial functionaries of TANU, 
aimed at forcing the ujamaa policy which 
is the cornerstone of President Julius Nyer- 
ere’s concept of socialism, are no longer un- 
usual in Tanzania, The compulsory system, 
conceived by the politicians as a means of 
achieving a better living standard for the 
people as a whole, is threatening to under- 
mine the foundation of Nyerere’s concept, 
which is the guarantee of a life in freedom. 

In Iringa, near Dodoma, one individualist 
farmer recently gave the authorities a 
graphic demonstration of his opinion of the 
ujamaa policy, the guiding principle of 
which is division of labor: When the TANU 
district commissioner tried to force him to 
give up his solitary efforts at farming and 
merge into the cooperative, the farmer shot 
the official, loaded the corpse onto his truck 
and delivered it to the nearest police sta- 
tion. In mid-October several ministers from 
the Dar es Salaam government, along with 
& 27-man TANU delegation, undertook an 
inspection tour of ujamaa villages to hear 
the growing complaints of the agrarian 
population. 

A clash between party ideologists and the 
people had become inevitable. Although 
agriculture, with the ujamaa villages as its 
focal point, has been the basis of Tanzania's 
development policy for several years now, 
it has enjoyed only very modest success. De- 
spite good initial conditions, especially in 
the Usambara Mountains and the southern 
and northern highlands, the real growth of 
Tanzania’s agriculture has lagged far behind 
that of neighboring Kenya. From 1967 to 
1971 the growth rate was a mere 1.6%, com- 
pared to Kenya's 4.4%. 

Each month Tanzania must import some 
10 million dollars’ worth of such agricul- 
tural products as sugar, corn, milk, meat, 
fruits and grain. Yet, instead of drawing the 
inevitable conclusions from this state of af- 
fairs, government officials have resorted to 
make the system work. At present there 
seems little change of success. The fact has 
been ignored that small-scale African farm- 
ers, like their counterparts elsewhere, react 
positively to material incentives and increase 
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their production when it seems rewarding to 
do so. Until now comparisons made here be- 
tween private and equivalent state-run agri- 
cultural enterprises have regularly ylelded 
results clearly in favor of the great number 
of farms which are still privately owned and 
run. 

In the agrarian sector as in no other Tan- 
zanian functionaries have deviated from the 
TANU principle that “Leaders must not be 
masters.” Julius Nyerere did not want to “re- 
place white district commissioners with 
black ones,” who would lord it over the peo- 
ple. In practice, however, this is what has 
happened. Even the semi-official Daily News 
has published regular reports on popular 
resistance against the resettlement projects 
decreed by the party. 

In the Kilombero district alone, about 
100,000 people have been resettled in new 
villages spaced along the Chinese-built rail- 
way line. A propaganda campaign has been 
launched to convince the villagers of the ad- 
vantages of cooperative farming: more effi- 
cient planning, cheaper buying, increased 
productivity, higher market prices. And, ac- 
cording to the official line, ujamaa makes 
possible the construction of schools, the 
drilling of more wells, the mechanization of 
field work through the purchase of jointly 
operated tractors—all with official govern- 
ment support. 

The reality of the situation is different, 
however. If there is any initial enthusiasm— 
skepticism is more usual—it is quickly sup- 
planted by harsh economic realities. Even 
the government’s limited ability to help is 
vitiated by the clumsy bureaucracy. For 
example, frequently the state-operated trucks 
which are supposed to bring the produce to 
market arrive too late, or break down en 
route due to faulty maintenance, so that 
foodstuffs rot before they can be sold. 

The rural population is by no means igno- 
rant of the fact that farm wages have risen 
by a total of only 2.2% in the past three 
years (compared to 22% in Kenya during 
the same period), while minimum wages in 
the cities have climbed by about 40% this 
year alone to 340 shillings (about $50 U.S.) 
per month (and thus are somewhat higher 
than in Kenya). Often the farmers are as 
short of operating capital as they are of 
technical knowledge. 

The result of these circumstances is that 
a large segment of the population in the 
ujamaa villages has lost all enthusiasm for 
collective effort. To the despair of govern- 
ment functionaries, production is declining. 
Nor is it true, as the party argues, that the 
ujamaa villages constitute an extension of 
the African tradition of the extended family. 
This structure, which provides support for 
the weaker members of the community and 
involves a sharing of the fruits of common 
labor, is still to be found everywhere in 
Africa; but it is strictly clan-oriented, and 
never involves a sharing of work and earn- 
ings with members of other clans. 

Tanzania’s omnipotent officials also go out 
of their way to stamp out the smallest signs 
of private enterprise and initiative. Not long 
ago, some members of the Tanzanian elite 
who maintained chicken and dairy farms in 
the communities around Dar es Salaam (such 
activities are forbidden to government offi- 
cials by a kind of code of honor), and thus 
kept the market in the capital supplied with 
eggs and milk, were unmasked and repri- 
manded as “enemies of the people and sab- 
oteurs.” Rather than permit such “capital- 
istic" institutions to thrive, the government 
prefers to continue importing the basic 
foodstuffs. 


A situation similar to that of Tanzania 
exists in Mexico. During 1973, the in- 
dustrial sector of the Mexican economy 
grew by 14 percent. At the same time, 
notes Luis 
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The agricultural system, very similar to 
that in Russia ... permits the farmers to 
work land that doesn’t belong to them and 
in which they do not have an interest. As a 
result, 75 percent of the land in Mexico pro- 
duces 25 percent of the national agricultural 
products. Only 25 percent of the farmers, 
those who own their lands, produce 75 per- 
cent. 


Writing in the February 1975 issue of 
Reason, Mr. Pazos concludes that— 

This confirms that the agricultural fail- 
ures of the U.S.S.R., Chile, Cuba, and Mexico 
are not the result of the weather but rather 
of the bad political-economic systems that 
prevent the full development of agricultural 
property. 


One answer to the food crisis which 
the world would do well to consider is 
the institution of free market incentives 
in the agricultural field. That makes 
more sense in the long run than con- 
stant demands for additional ‘“emer- 
gency” aid from the United States, 
whose farmers produce food for export 
because they produce in freedom. 

I wish to share with my colleagues the 
article, “Keynesianism and Socialism in 
Mexico,” by Luis Pazos from the Feb- 
ruary issue of Reason, and insert it inte 
the Recor at this time. 

KEYNESIANISM AND SOCIALISM IN Mexico 

(By Luis Pazos) 
MEXICO CITY 


The very first problem that a good observer 
of Mexican economic and social development 
faces is to classify Mexican political systems. 
The government vacillates from “left” to 
“right.” 

CONTRADICTIONS 

One of the biggest mistakes of the Mexican 
government is inconsistency; this affects the 
economic development of the country. One 
day a Secretary will declare that the govern- 
ment will sell all government business and 
companies, next day another Secretary says 
the contrary. On the one hand, because it is 
necessary to encourage foreign investments, 
Ministers and even the President will visit 
other countries to interest foreign companies 
in opening branches in Mexico; on the other 
hand, important government representatives 
declare that foreign investments are terrible 
for the economic development of Mexico and 
must be stopped. These contradictory opin- 
ions frighten away new investments from 
national and foreign business. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mexico is a very good illustration of the 
failure of Keynesian doctrines, Government 
intervention, and increase of public expendi- 
tures. From 1971 to 1973 the public expendi- 
tures increased 220 percent, To cover these 
expenses the government increased the 
amount of money in circulation 48 percent. 
In accordance with Keynesian ideas the in- 
crease of public expenditures will increase 
goods, public services, investments, employ- 
ment and economic activity. But reality 
shows that the result is a deficit in the pub- 
lic budget, inflation, higher prices, lower pro- 
duction and unemployment. In 1973 prices in 
general went up 30 percent and the percent- 
age of working people went down 30 percent. 

Mexican Government representatives find 
different causes to explain the bad situation, 
often blaming “world inflation,” but exces- 
sive production of currency here in Mexico is 
the real reason. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE FARMERS 

Despite these factors, the industrial and 
commercial sectors have grown. The indus- 
trial sector grew 14 percent in 1973. But the 
agricultural problems offset the advances in 
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industry. The agricultural system, very simi- 
lar to that in Russia, the so-called “ejido” 
system, permits the farmers to work land 
that doesn’t belong to them and in which 
they do not have an interest. As a result, 75 
percent of the land in Mexico produces 25 
percent of the national agricultural prod- 
ucts. Only 25 percent of the farmers, those 
who own their lands, produce 75 percent. 
This confirms that the agricultural failures 
of the U.S.S.R., Chile, Cuba, and Mexico are 
not the result of the weather but rather of 
the bad political-economic systems that pre- 
vent the full development of agricultural 
property. The agricultural failure is clear but 
nobody accepts it and nobody has an interest 
in finding solutions to this problem (which 
causes the loss of millions of dollars and 
keeps 50 percent of the inhabitants poor and 
unproductive). 
IDEOLOGICAL DISORIENTATION 


In Mexico 99 percent of the books about 
social, political, and economic matters have 
& socialist tendency. The market system 1s 
used but intellectually unknown. There are 
many businessmen who look at the govern- 
ment as the solution to most problems, With 
very rare exceptions one could say there is 
nobody to talk in favor of the free market 
system. Research among students in the Na- 
tional University of Mexico shows that 80 
percent of the students are against private 
companies, It is the result of the atmosphere 
created by books, magazines, teachers and 
public men which attacks the market system 
and capitalism. 

At the present time there is an ideological 
fight in Mexico, a very important one that 
will establish the future of the country; 
those in favor of economic freedom must find 
a way to demonstrate that the free market 
is the best way to develop Mexico. Unfortu- 
nately they are very few and at the same 
time there are, day by day, more and more 
people teaching the socialist theories. 


THE FOOD STAMP PROPOSAL 


HON. MARTHA KEYS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mrs. KEYS. Mr. Speaker, in November, 
the Ford administration announced a 
plan to change the food stamp program. 
Since that time, many research groups 
and those individuals involved have 
voiced deep concern that the changes 
would result in a tremendous blow to 
millions of Americans. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
seriously review all the information 
available, and then give their full sup- 
port to H.R. 2082, which will freeze the 
cost of food stamps at the January 1, 
1975 rate—until December 30, 1975. 

On January 17, the USDA adopted the 
administration proposal to raise food 
stamp prices, beginning in March. This 
increase will cause all but the most des- 
titute—those households making below 
$20 per month—to pay 30 percent of 
their net income to purchase their food 
stamps. Approximately 94 percent of 
those purchasing food stamps will have 
to pay more for their stamps. 

The administration's proposal would 
hit hardest those recipients of food 
stamps who live in one- and two-person 
households, the majority of whom are 
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elderly. Most individuals would face a 
35- to 100-percent increase in the price 
of their food stamps. For a few individ- 
uals and couples the increase would be 
as much as 800 percent. 

The cost increases would most severe- 
ly affect individuals now living on net 
incomes of $154 to $194 a month. All 
such persons now eligible for $10 to $13 
food stamp benefits each month would be 
eliminated from the program entirely, 
since the new plan would require that 
they pay more in cash for food stamps 
each month han they receive back. 

Even though many of these individuals 
are living below the poverty line of $194 
a month for persons living alone, they 
would for the first time in years be un- 
able to receive aid from the food stamp 
program. 

In Kansas, this would directly affect 
any individual receiving social security 
or enrolled in the SSI program, the Fed- 
eral Government’s assistance program 
for the aged, blind, and disabled. Kan- 
sas is one of 18 States which combines 
an additional State payment to the Fed- 
eral level of $146 per month, making 
those individuals in the SSI program 
recipients of $154 a month. Under the 
administration’s proposal, these individ- 
uals would be eliminated from the food 
stamp program. 

At the present time, the amount of food 
stamps a household receives each month 
is based on the USDA economy food plan. 
This plan has been described by medical 
experts and even USDA nutritionists as 
nutritionally inadequate except over 
short periods of time. 

Nevertheless, the food stamp program 
does provide important assistance to the 
diet and health of millions of Americans. 
Especially in these troubled times, we 
should reject any plan to make the pro- 
gram less accessible to those who need it. 


VIRGINIA—AND THE SEA 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Vice Adm. M. G. Bayne, USN, 
Commandant of the National War Col- 
lege, gave an address to the Virginia 
Historical Society entitled “Virginia— 
and the Sea.” I would like to include 
Admiral Bayne’s remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, because I think it has 
ee meaning for every Member of this 

y. 

Admiral Bayne, with a distinguished 
naval career behind him, is well quali- 
fied to point up the deficiencies which 
now face this Nation on the high seas. 
This is an excellent paper, and I hope 
that my colleagues will take the oppor- 
tunity to read it carefully: 

VIRGINIA—AND THE SEA 
(An address by Vice Adm. M. G. Bayne, U.S, 
Navy Commandant, National War College) 

What a privilege it is for a naval officer 
to speak with this distinguished audience 
about the Sea: And what a pleasure for a 
native of this great commonwealth to talk 
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of the Virginia Sea—where it all began. 
Captain John Smith named the Atlantic 
Ocean coastal area from Cape Cod to Cape 
Hatteras the Virginia Sea, and so inscribed 
his famous map of Virginia. He was describ- 
ing the boundaries of the original Virginia 
charter issued by King James I jointly to 
the London and Plymouth Companies on 
April 10, 1606. 

This charter announced “our license to 
make habitation, plantation, and to deduce 
a colony of sundry of our people into that 
part of America commonly called Virginia, 
situate, lying and being all along the sea 
coasts, between 34° northerly latitude from 
the equinoctial line, and 45° of the same 
latitude, and in the mainland between the 
same 34° and 45°; and the islands there- 
unto adjacent or within 100 miles of the 
coast thereof.” 

The charter thus, defined Virginia as all 
the land, coastal areas, islands and water 
from what is now South Carolina to Maine 
extending 100 miles to seaward. Captain 
John Smith's Virginia Sea was aptly named. 

Quite recently, the Virginia sea has again 
been identified and updated by an interest- 
ing bathymetric chart produced by the Vir- 
ginia Institute of Marine Science at Glouster 
Point, Virginia. Part one of that chart issued 
last year and called the Virginia Sea covers 
the coastal areas from Cape Henlopen; Del- 
aware to Cape Hatteras; and as we approach 
our bicentennial year—carries us back to 
those days when western man was beginning 
an adventure destined to have the most mo- 
mentous consequences for all mankind. 

In the years which followed that first char- 
ter, the Virginian Sea became the crossroads 
for the greatest expansion of commerce and 
trade the world has ever known. 

Through the waters of this sea hopeful 
people struggled westward with their meagre 
possessions and their dreams—often only 
their dreams. Many lost those possessions, 
and many gave their lives in the pursuit of 
their dreams; but the dreams were enough to 
sustain most of them, and their achieve- 
ment, in time, provided the world with the 
finest flowering of western civilization yet 
known. 

Their courageous vision and its direct re- 
lation to positive action was clearly seen in 
the 17th and 18th centuries; but at times 
today that vision may seem clouded. It is 
about that vision, and its fundamental truth 
that I would speak this evening. 

The adventure through tue Virginian Sea, 
which ultimately established in a new world, 
immense wealth and new frontiers of law, 
government, religion, commerce, education, 
society, technology and—especially of per- 
sonal freedom—that adventure was success- 
ful because of the clear understanding of one 
unchanging natural law. Our world is 70% 
water—seas—oceans—which can be the high- 
ways between islands of populated land. The 
people who live on these islands most suc- 
cessfully are those who understand best how 
to use the water areas between them. 

The eventual success of the London Com- 
pany’s establishment in Jamestown was 
achieved only after repeated efforts during 
the 17th century had failed; it was at- 
tempted in clear recognition that through 
the Virginian Sea lay the path of least risk 
to a new world. The Spanish held sway to 
the south of latitude 34°; the French to 
the north of latitude 45°. The English defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588 removed most 
of the Spanish warships from the Atlantic 
Ocean highways, and freed the movement of 
English ships to cross the Atlantic and enter 
the Virginian Sea. A residual of Spanish naval 
power remained, and constituted a threat as 
English ships moved west into the new world. 
Close by were the traditional routes of the 
Spanish treasure fleets; any ship sighted 
had to be feared as a potential enemy: here 
pirate trade flourished; here storms and 
treacherous, uncharted areas were a way of 
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life. But here in the Virginian Sea lay the 
roadway to new wealth, fertile new lands, 
new raw materials to feed the industrial 
revolution in England; and above all—a 
chance for all who survived the trip to start 
a new life and adventure unmarred by royal 
or feudal whims. 

The southern end of the Virginian Sea 
was the gateway to this new world. In the 
developing days of this nation the rivers of 
the James, the York, the Rappahanock, the 
Potomac led into the fertile coastal plain, 
and nurtured and spread the unique seed 
first planted in 1607 at Jamestown. Shipping 
reached these rivers, through Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles by proceeding into the 
Chesapeake Bay (an Algonquin Indian name 
meaning great shellfish bay). The bay and 
the rivers formed a natural protective system, 
and fostered rapid development of special 
kinds of seaborne commerce which brought 
the benefits of wealth and prestige to Virginia 
planters. It was an environment in which 
energetic and intelligent men could prosper, 

The lure of the new life brought all types 
across the Virginian Sea—and Virginia ac- 
commodated them all—aristocrats, religious 
zealots, criminals; defeated royalists driven 
from England by Cromwell, as well as those 
“roundheads” who fled when Charles II came 
to the English throne—borne on the highway 
of the sea they came, and subsequently sent 
back the riches of the new world; creating a 
revolution in trade—seaborne trade—with 
Europe and with the Far East—opening up 
the natural wealth of this continent and 
beyond. By 1830 growing world trade turned 
on the hub of a wheel which revolved about 
the U.S. Atlantic seaboard and British ports; 
the spokes of the wheel reaching all portions 
of the globe. The equation was balanced, and 
it was a maritime one—its elements—the 
Virginian Sea; colonial energy—initially Brit- 
ish protection at sea—later U.S. protection at 
sea, equalled: world maritime trade. The 
formula spelled success. 

Trade was interrupted by the Civil War, 
which in large part was decided by Union 
control of the Virginian Sea and the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts; but this was only an inter- 
lude in the steady development of trade from 
this hemisphere. 

When the last vestige of Spanish power was 
removed from the Caribbean in 1898, the 
United States held sway. The Panama Canal 
was built and another maritime dimension 
was added to world trade. 

What I shall say this evening will accentu- 
ate the historical truth—hammered home by 
our past—that the sea rewards those who 
understand it and who use it well. They 
achieve a degree of freedom and progress not 
available to others. 

Perhaps that statement before this audi- 
ence, smacks of Admiral Mahan updated— 
and in @ way it does—for Alfred Thayer 
Mahan wrote that success in peace and war 
is dependent on control of the seas—certainly 
he would agree that our security today, in an 
increasingly interdependent world, is even 
more dependent on free access to this three- 
quarters of our planet’s surface. 

George Washington understood it. He be- 
gan his own navy in 1775 by converting sev- 
eral small schooners into warships which 
harassed British shipping. They were called 
“Washington's fleet.” But they were not 
enough, and without the French fleet under 
Admiral De Grasse off the Virginia Capes in 
1781, General Cornwallis would not have sur- 
rendered at Yorktown. Washington, in writ- 
ing De Grasse, said: 

“Your excellency will have observed that 
whatever efforts are made by the land armies, 
the navy must have the casting vyote in the 
present contest.” 

Lord Montgomery, Britain's most famous 
army general in World War II, said in his 
History of Warfare: 

“The lesson is this: In all history the na- 
tion which has had control of the seas has, 
in the end, prevailed.” 
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It is tempting to go on, quoting great men, 
basking in the reflected light of exciting 
times past; it is tempting and it is fun; but 
today we are not apt to hear too well these 
distant echoes from the past. 

We are a comfortable nation, a successful 
nation—the most successful the world has 
ever known. The vast majority of our people 
have never known want; true, some have, 
and for them we feel a compassion which 
drives us to help them improve their lot. 
Generally, we take our good life for granted, 
not questioning too deeply how we obtained 
it—it was always there—not worrying too 
much about signs which indicate that the 
cup may be running over—if we spill a 
little—somehow, someone else will fill it up 
for us—not relating carefully to the future, 
the immutable laws of supply and demand—. 
because today in spite of temporary reverses, 
we believe things will turn out all right. They 
always have before! 

There is nothing surprising about this 
American attitude. We are human beings, 
and as such are competitive. We strive for 
improvement of our way of life—and are 
sometimes delayed in seeing how actions of 
others, perhaps thousands of miles away, may 
be setting the stage to change that life—we 
see it when it happens to us—not before. 

The basic truths have not ch . The 
expense, the risk, the determined hard work 
undertaken by those hardy souls who set out 
under London charter to enter the Virginian 
Sea in 1606, are just as applicable today as 
they were then—perhaps camoufiaged a bit— 
perhaps dangerously camouflaged by our 
comfort and our success; but they are there 
still, and if we violate them our way of life 
will change adversely—if we respect them— 
our path ahead is unlimited. 

Today the United States is an island, con- 
nected with other world islands by water 
highways—highways along which commerce 
freely flows. These highways are paths—not 
barriers—they become barriers only if we 
make them so. In prior times we heard that 
the two best allies of this country were the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This was the 
isolationist belief heard between the two 
world wars. Perhaps in the early days of the 
Virginian Sea that notion had merit—the 
separation in time and technology made it 
true. Now these oceans are connecting links 
and we cannot hide behind an outdated 
theory which claims that they protect us. 
The other islands are now too close, close in 
time and close in the technology required to 
span their widths easily. 

Here it is that our contemporary American 
vision sometimes tends to blur. It becomes 
blurred when we, the largest international 
trader in the world, allow the percentage of 
our overseas trade carried in U.S. flag ships to 
drop from 57.6% in 1947 to 5% in 1970. 

By comparison, in 1970, the Soviets carried 
56% of their trade in ships flying the Soviet 
fiag, Japan 47%, Norway 43%, France 38%, 
Spain 37%, United Kingdom 35%, West Ger- 
many 29%, Italy 23%. 

In October of 1970, In recognition of this 
deterioration, the U.S. Maritime Act of 1970 
was signed into law. It provides for a ten- 
year shipbuilding program to update the 
American merchant fleet. This program fs de- 
signed to begin the road back to a capabil- 
ity envisioned in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. This act states that it Is necessary 
for our national defense and for the develop- 
ment of our foreign and domestic commerce, 
that the United States shall have a mer- 
chant marine capable of carrying all its do- 
mestic waterborne commerce; a substantial 
portion of its foreign trade; and capable of 
serving as & naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency. 

Certainly 5% cannot qualify as substantial. 

Today we import all or part of 69 of the 
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72 essential commodities which sustain the 
industrial heart of our land. The vast ma- 
jority of these products arrive at our ports 
in ships which do not fly the American flag. 
There are those who feel that this degree of 
reliance on foreign shipping is not against 
our national interests; that US. privately 
owned ships flying other flags, primarily Li- 
berian or Panamanian, are just as subject 
to call as are ships owned and operated under 
United States laws. The statistics are 
interesting. 

In 1971 the foreign flag fieet owned by 
U.S. citizens numbered 480 ships with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 28 million tons. 

In 1973 the United States flag fleet num- 
bered 573 ships of only 13 million deadweight 
tons. 

I do not intend to sit in Judgment here, 
simply to present facts as they are emerging 
in our complicated, competitive, commercial 
world. Perhaps symbolic of our times is the 
launching just ten days ago, into the Pa- 
tapsco River of the largest ship ever built 
in this country. She is the supertanker 
Massachusetts, a 265,000 ton tanker built by 
Bethlehem Steel for Boston VLCC Tankers, 
Inc. 

Although she will enter the Virginian Sea 
to begin her life of world trade, she is not 
likely to carry out that trade in U.S. waters 
for some time. Her size, and the absence of 
U.S. ports deep enough to accommodate her 
will cause her to be leased for operation 
among foreign oil ports of call. 

On January 4th of this year President Ford 
signed a bill granting permission to build 
deep water moorings for such ships, beyond 
the three-mile line, off the coasts of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia. 

In Virginia maritime trade is growing 
rapidly. Last October Admiral E. P. Holmes, 
the executive director of Virginia’s port au- 
thority, informed the 26th annual Conference 
on World Trade that the port of Virginia had 
exceeded shipping forecasts; running almost 
four years ahead of projections, and would 
reach five million tons of general cargo and, 
over 300,000 containerized units per year by 
1980, a 40% increase over present levels. 

He attributed the rapid growth to the 
favorable geography of Hampton Roads and 
an abundance of good loading and transpor- 
tation facilities. He referred to Hampton 
Roads as the Gateway to the Midwest. It is 
the pull of the Virginian Sea all over again. 

This attraction of the Virginian Sea works 
in other ways. The establishment of the in- 
ternational trade and development depart- 
ment in Virginia in 1969 has, to some extent, 
made more visible this attraction. At present 
about 460 million dollars of foreign capital 
has been invested in the commonwealth. 
Sixty-one foreign firms ranging from auto- 
motive assembly to the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fibers use the pathways of the Vir- 
ginian Sea. Is it unrealistic to assume that 
the massive availability of investment capital 
to the oil producing nations will result in 
significant increases of capital flow to this 
unique trading location? 

The merchant marine is only one factor in 
this maritime equation. To be viable, to move 
freely about the oceans, that trade must be 
secure. It must not be challenged, it must 
not move under conditions which become 
unpredictable enough to cause insurance and 
wage rates to soar beyond the points of 
profitability. 

The Virginian Sea was and is an attractive 
pathway because the British, and now the 
United States Navy Insure freedom of move- 
ment to and from it. 

We have no viable option in this country 
but to continue to maintain a Navy that is 
second to none. There seems nothing at all 
illogical about the notion that the nation 
which conducts the world's largest maritime 
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trade requires the world's largest navy. It is 
an expense and a responsibility which must 
be borne—or, if we fail to do so, at a future 
time we will not conduct the world’s largest 
volume or maritime trade. England is the 
latest example of this maritime truism. 

Always, I am at great difficulty in follow- 
ing the arguments of those who suggest that 
a reduction in strength leads to greater 
probability for stability. Can anyone really 
believe that the Cuban quarantine, the Do- 
minican Republic affair or the uneasiness at 
Lebanon some years ago would have resulted 
in a more stable world order had not the 
United States’ naval capability been superior 
to others. 

In no case were naval weapons used, and 
that superior power was precisely the rea- 
son weapons were not needed. A society is at 
its closest proximity to conflict when it is 
perceived to possess valuables desired by 
another society, and is further ed un- 
able or unwilling to protect those valuables. 
It is not strength which gives rise to danger—. 
it is exactly the opposite—weakness—as his- 
tory has demonstrated time and again. 

One cannot discuss this matter in the 
abstract for long without someone raising the 
question of the Soviet maritime build-up. 
Is it bad? Does it threaten us? 

My answer to this invariably is, no, there 
is nothing bad about it at all, and it does not 
threaten us, unless the Soviets perceive that 
we are unwilling or unable to continue to 
insure the free and full use of the world's 
maritime highways. Mankind has not 
changed since 1945—his weapons have—his 
numbers have—his use of the resources of 
his planet has—all have multiplied many 
times—but until mankind changes his 
basically competitive nature—he is most safe 
being strong not weak. 

Last month in San Francisco, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, J. William Middendorf, 
speaking before the San Francisco rotary 
club, said: 

“It is the trend of expanding Soviet naval 
capabilities that I personally view as one of 
the most significant strategic developments 
since the atomic bomb.” 

This is an important statement for our 
nation to hear, particularly Virginians who 
understand that a second-best maritime ca- 
Ppability is not posted on the success board. 

Since 1962 the Soviet Navy has outbuilt the 
U.S. Navy in every category except aircraft 
carriers. If we list the numbers of major 
combatants today the comparison shows— 


United 

Soviets States 
14 

6 

90 

66 

115 


Next year the total number of ships in 
the United States Navy will be under 500, 
the lowest since before 1938. 

It is difficult and dangerous to attempt 
comparisons of this nature. Someone is cer- 
tain to say—you didn’t list this or that, or 
one of these equals two of those. I do this 
not to ask you to add up sides and fight a 
hypothetical naval engagement. I do it only 
to indicate trends, and to provide data which 
will allow you to answer for yourself the 
inevitable question—how does he perceive 
me? Am I too strong to tempt or am I too 
weak to care? It is a personal question—you 
cannot check the bidding to some mystical 
group of “brass,” a euphemism meaning 
many things in today’s vernacular. They 
preach the gospel in which they believe, just 
as surely as does your minister In your own 
church on Sunday morning. You either 
believe him or you do not: and your life and 
actions are governed accordingly. 

Perhaps there is an illustrative symbol here 
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also. On December 14th the eighth American 
naval ship to bear the name Virginia left the 
building ways at Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company and floated to her new 
home in the James River. 

She is a nuclear powered naval cruiser to 
be armed with modern anti-submarine and 
anti-air weapons. 

The newspaper accounts of the launching 
gave more space to the seven earlier USS, 
Virginias than to this new ship. They re- 
counted that a former U.S.S. Virginia had 
been originally named the Merrimack until 
she entered history and ushered in the era 
of iron clad warships. 

But while making much of the poignant 
history of the earlier U.S.S. Virginias, they 
took little note that the eighth was the first 
ship of this type launched in our country 
in ten years, 

Today we cannot confine our view of the 
sea to maritime trade and naval protection. 
‘The sea offers so much more. In April of last 
year our Senate began a national ocean 
policy study. They did so in recognition, that 
aside from the highways of the sea, the 
world’s oceans contain enough food, energy 
and mineral resources to provide for the 
needs of mankind for undetermined periods 
into the future, The requirements for tech- 
nology to reap these benefits, and to develop 
agreements among nations for use of the sea 
areas are becoming increasingly compelling. 

Surprisingly perhaps, our country has no 
national ocean policy to bring together the 
related programs involying the merchant 
marine, the Navy, ocean research, fishing, and 
exploration of the seabeds—all programs 
having far-reaching significance for our 
national security. 

The Soviets do have such a policy. They co- 
ordinate carefully the activities of their 
navy, their merchant marine, their fishing 
fleets and their oceanographic research 
ships—all under a policy to advance their 
national interests. 

Admiral Gorshkov, the head of the Soviet 
navy, says it well in explaining that objective. 
These are his words— 

“It is evident that every time ruling circles 
in Russia failed to properly emphasize devel- 
opment of the fleet and its maintenance at 
a level necessitated by modern-day demands, 
the country either lost battles in wars or its 
peacetime policy failed to achieve designated 
objectives. 

“However, the ruling circles of Tsarist 
Russia—despite repeated grave lessons dem- 
onstrating the absolute needs of the state 
for sea power—still did not understand the 
importance of a navy in the achievement 
of political objectives.” 

One other factor in this maritime equation 
must be mentioned, 

The expanding resource needs of industrial 
societies place increased pressures on the 
70% of the earth’s-surface covered by water, 
and industrial activities threaten the eco- 
logical balance of the oceans through pollu- 
tion. Few issues so clearly exemplify the 
interacting character of global society as 
the problem of achieving a cooperative 
regime for the use of the seas, A Law of the 
Sea Conference in 1958 produced interna- 
tional agreements on certain aspects of this 
problem. Fresh United Nations efforts in the 
last five years have aimed at a comprehensive 
multilateral convention covering all the 
principal issues: The width of the terri- 
torial sea, the navigation of international 
straits, a coastal resource zone, an interna- 
tional regime for the exploitation of the 
seabeds beyond the national jurisdiction, 
control of marine pollution, and the estab- 
lishment of a basis for scientific research. 

At Caracas, Venezuela this past summer, 
148 nations met to discuss these issues. It 
was the largest international conference ever 
held, The consensus appeared to be moving 
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towards a twelve-mile territorial sea, a 200- 
mile coastal resource zone, and an interna- 
tional regime for the deep seabeds, but at- 
tainment of a comprehensive agreement still 
requires, most importantly, acceptance of 
free navigation of international straits. The 
hope is that agreement can be reached at a 
further session in Geneva scheduled for this 
March, with the possibility of a signing con- 
ference in Caracas in the summer. Interna- 
tional agreement on these most important is- 
sues will be a huge step toward a rational 
approach for use of the planet’s resources. 
Disagreement raises the possibility of uni- 
lateral national actions. 

Being the wealthiest nation on earth; 
conducting the largest amount of world 
trade; using the largest amount of the 
earth's resources; creating the highest 
standard of living; producing the greatest 
product in goods and services—nearly twice 
as much as the next nation in line; produc- 
ing more food than any other nation and 
producing it much more efficiently; with all 
of this as our 100-year heritage—we neces- 
sarily inherit the awesome responsibility to 
keep the world’s sea routes open and free. 

Just as did those who set out for the Vir- 
ginian Sea in 1606, we face risks. These risks 
may not come from weather and pirates; but 
they can come from being misunderstood. 

The world is at a critical moment in 
history. Its people sense that there is a finite- 
ness to the planet. They are beginning to 
be aware that population increases are using 
up planet resources at an exponential rate 
and producing waste at rates feared, but not 
yet clearly understood as to their effect on 
the earth's enyironment. People throughout 
the world are becoming much more aware of 
each other. Those who have; sense a greater 
concern for those in need; not always be- 
cause they are innately altruistic, but be- 
cause those in need are becoming more 
aware of the great disparity between their lot 
and the luxury of others—and they are 
making themselves heard. 

The haves and the have nots; the de- 
veloped countries; the developing or unde- 
veloped countries; the east, the west—divide 
them into whatever categories you choose: 
(each of today’s philosophers seems to have 
a favorite way to slice the world pie)—all 
have this sense of impending change. It can 
come in orderly fashion, by logical, negoti- 
ated, rational understanding. It can also 
come by choosing up sides and issuing ulti- 
matums. 

Our country generally is acknowledged as 
the leader of most of the world’s nations 
because of those superlatives I used a 
moment ago. As that leader we have a pri- 
mary responsibility to é@nsure that the 
rational road is the road travelled. So far, 
we seem to have done rather well—despite 
the hand wringing and the dire predictions 
of some. 

If we are to continue, one of the most re- 
sponsible and least costly actions we must 
take, is to provide insurance for those who 
cannot provide it for themselves, that the 
maritime pathways of this increasingly in- 
terdependent globe remain free for all to use. 
We can do this only by a strong, professional 
merchant marine to carry the trade, a 
strong, professional navy to ensure its safe 
arrival, a progressive national program to 
seek new benefits from the interior, and 
from the seabeds of the world’s oceans: all 
within a body of international law to legiti- 
mize the free use of these oceans for all, 

The Virginian Sea is alive and weil. It 
means much more now than it did 200 years 
ago. As we Virginians travel through this 
great state—we sometimes have the feeling 
from the gift shops, the bumper stickers, the 
information booth posters, that “Virginia is 
jor Lovers"—but deep down the heritage of 
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Join Smith, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Harrison, Lee, and others whom this audi- 
ence can so readily name—that heritage 
leads me to the notion that Virginia is— 
and always has been for leaders. 


THE HIGH COST OF FEDERAL 
DOLLARS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, if you 
were offered $30,000 in Federal funds to 
help run your volunteer program, you 
would leap at the chance. Or would you? 

Accompanying such a grant would be 
a flood of bureaucratic regulations, 
guidelines, and restrictions. The paper- 
work burden could become an adminis- 
trative nightmare. You may decide that 
the burden is so great that it is better to 
turn down Federal funds rather than 
accept them. 

According to a recent edition of the 
Baltimore News American, such a deci- 
sion was made by the Howard County 
Commission on Aging. Rather than ac- 
cept $30,000 in Federal funds for its re- 
tired senior volunteer program, it re- 
fused the funds because it could operate 
more efficiently without them. 

The executive director of the commis- 
sion stated: 

All the volunteers will go on Just the same 
and the only thing different is that we ex- 
pect their administrative paper work will be 
more efficient and therefore more effective. 


As the News American contends, 
“Surely there is a lesson here for bu- 
reaucracy.” 

Following is the article from the De- 
cember 30, 1974, edition of the Baltimore 
News American. 

[From the Baltimore News American, Dec. 
30, 1974] 
TAKE Herp, BUREAUCRACY 


It was with fascination that we learned 
the Howard County Commission on Aging 
has turned down $30,000 in federal funds for 
its Retired Senior Volunteer Program sim- 
ply because it can operate more efficiently 
without the federal money. 

Under the program: 

Any senior citizen requesting it receives 
a daily phone call to make sure he or she 
is all right. 

Shut-ins receive regular visits from vol- 
unteers to cheer them up and keep them 
from getting lonely. 

Volunteers take senior citizens shopping 
if they lack transportation, 

So the federal government was making 
$30,000 avallable to support the program, but 
the money offer was accompanied by a flood 
of bureaucratic regulations, guidelines and 
restrictions that simply added up to a col- 
lossal headache. 

No thank you, said the commission on 
aging and its executive director Mrs. Hazel 
Ricker. In fact, Mrs. Ricker said, “All the 
volunteers will go on just the same and the 
only thing different is that we expect their 
administrative paper work will be more ef- 
ficient and therefore more effective.” 

Surely there is a lesson here for bureauc- 
racy, but just as surely, sadly, it will be 
ignored. 
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A PLAN TO INVIGORATE THE 
AUTO INDUSTRY 


HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
general agreement that our Nation's eco- 
nomic health would be greatly improved 
if some way could be found to invigorate 
the slumping automobile industry. 

Thousands of workmen in plants 
throughout the country have been laid 
off because of the sharp drop in public 
purchasing of new cars. 

The reasons for this falling off of auto 
sales are multitudinous and complex. 
There are varying viewpoints and opin- 
ions about the cause. However, there 
seems to be unanimous agreement that 
the results are harmful, and that the 
entire Nation would benefit if some way 
were found to stimulate auto sales and 
production. 

Manufacture of automobiles is an im- 
portant industry in the 23d District of 
Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this Congress. 

Thousands of my constituents have 
had their earnings curtailed or cut off 
by the recent reductions in automobile 
manufacturing activities. 

Therefore, I would like to call the at- 
tention of the great auto companies with 
special urgency to a suggestion of Wayne 
K. Medders, president of the United Auto 
Workers Union local in the huge Ford 
Motor Co. manufacturing complex at 
Brook Park, Ohio, which adjoins my 
district. 

The proposal of Mr. Medders was re- 
ported in an article in the Cleveland 
Press, which reads as follows: 

PROPOSAL OF WAYNE MEDDERS 
(By Norman Miachak) 

Wayne K. Medders, president of the United 
Auto Workers local at the Ford complex in 
Brook Park, came up with a proposal which 
he believes will wipe out Ford's backlog of 
cars, stimulate production, reduce unemploy- 
ment and raise employee morale. 

In telegrams to top Officials of Ford and the 
UAW, Medders is proposing that Ford give 
its hourly workers the traditional new car 
discounts it grants to some salaried work- 
ers—most of them superintendents and 
above. 

Top echelon white collar workers, Medders 
said, receive new Fords at $100 to $200 above 
cost. 

Extending the program to Ford’s 180,000 
factory workers, Medders believes, would wipe 
out the firm’s 100-day backlog of cars and 
start the assembly lines humming again. 

Responding to Medders’ proposal, a spokes- 
man here said that Ford has instituted pro- 
grams under which hourly workers and re- 
tirees alike can save up to $600 on a new 
master this month Ford announced that 
hourly workers and retirees alike would be 
given $100 rebates on any 1975 model cars 
or light trucks or on selected 1974 models. 

This rebate, the company spokesman said, 
is in addition to customer cash rebates that 
its employees would be entitled to. 

Under the customer program, the com- 
pany is offering rebates ranging from $200 
to $500 on five of the company’s small car 
lines and on one of its light truck models. 

“In effect, hourly employees who purchase 
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a car or light truck included in the customer 
program are eligible for up to $600 in re- 
bates,” the spokesman said. 

Medders isn’t overly impressed. He claims 
dealers don’t shave prices as much when they 
know the buyer qualifies for a rebate. Deal- 
ers, he said, can find out who qualifies when 
customers fill out financing reports. 

Medders today also challenged views of 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock who said 
that auto makers can’t reduce prices because 


of what he considers their paper-thin profit 
margins. 

Medders concedes that the auto makers 
may be hurting now, but insists that what 
he calis their record profits in recent years 
provides a financial reservoir which could 
make possible price cuts. 

As head of one of the biggest UAW locals 
here, Medders is understandably worried 
about the slump in auto sales. 

At the Ford Brook Park plant where he 
is the union leader for about 10,000 workers, 
both the foundry and Engine Plant No. 2 are 
shut down this week. The shutdowns affect 
4150 workers. 


In addition, about 725 of his union mem- 
bers have been laid off indefinitely. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. WILLIAM F. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, on January 
22, 1918, the Ukrainian nation declared 
its independence and founded the 
Ukrainian National Republic. Two short 
years later, this independence was de- 
stroyed by Moscow’s armed conquest. 
Today, the 48 million Ukrainian people 
constitute the largest non-Russian na- 
tion under Moscow’s domination, both 
inside and outside the U.S.S.R. 

Domination is too mild a word, how- 
ever, to describe the way in which Soviet 
officials rule the Ukraine. They rule by 
fear, violence, and torture. 

Since 1963 to the present, alarming 
numbers of arrests have been made. In 
1973 and 1974 these arrests escalated to 
include Ukrainian intellectuals, writers, 
literary critics, professors, students, 
scientists and representatives of every 
strata of society. These people are being 
charged with “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda.” 

In reality, this “propaganda” consists 
of petitions, appeals, and letters sub- 
mitted from concentration camps by 
prominent political prisoners and promi- 
nent Ukrainians at home to the Com- 
munist Party and government officials of 
the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R. raising the 
question of the violations of human and 
constitutional rights. 

Soviet authorities are using torture 
and psychological methods of inhumane 
treatment on Ukrainian political prison- 
ers. It is no doubt their intent to pre- 
vent these people from surviving the 
terms of their sentences. 

These prisoners are subjected to secret 
trials. They are not allowed to have at- 
torneys present, nor are members of the 
prisoners’ families even allowed to at- 
tend. 

These tactics are totally foreign to 
everything for which the United States 
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stands and we should do everything in 
our power to insure their cessation. 

I would like to quote from a letter I 
recently received from a very prominent 
Ukrainian-American, Mr. Lev E. Dob- 
riansky of Georgetown University. Mr. 
Dobriansky writes: 

Basic human rights are universal, and no 
current myth of ‘non-interference in inter- 
nal affairs’ can becloud this truth for free 
men. An empire such as the U.S.S.R., built 
and maintained on conquests and foreign 
domination, cannot logically justify the na- 
tional, non-interference principle. With our 
technology, know-how and capital flowing 
to this empire, we have every right and duty 
to move forward for (1) a strict Congressional 
accounting of across-the-board emigration 
from the U.S.S.R. (2) an equally strict ac- 
counting of deals made by our businessmen 
who are admittedly confused by present rules 
in US.-U.SS.R. trade (3) in the spirit of 
Senator Jackson's appeal to Brezhnev on 
Sept. 10, 1974, the release of Valentyn Moroz 
(4) Congressional hearings on the resurrec- 
tion of the Ukrainian Orthodox and Catholic 
Churches genocided by Stalin and (5) a 
short term Select Committee on the Captive 
Nations to crystallize for our citizenry a 
reality that no amount of diplomacy can 
conceal, 


I support the above-stated goals and 
pledge to my Ukrainian-American 
friends to do everything I can to see they 
are achieved. 


TELLING IT LIKE IT IS 


HON. L. A. (SKIP) BAFALIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting an editorial written by Malcolm 
Johnson of the Tallahassee Democrat 
entitled “Watch Out for Ricochets!” for 
the review of my colleagues. 

While the subject matter of this edi- 
torial is not pleasant or popular, I ap- 
plaud Mr. Johnson for his courage in 
“telling it like it is”. For decades now, 
economists and government officials alike 
have lauded the praises of deficit spend- 
ing. While citizens across the country 
questioned the fact that Government 
could run year after year in the red while 
individuals could not, their fears were 
being scoffed at by intellectuals. 

Now, however, the once imaginary bill 
has come due—and at a time when this 
Nation can ill afford to pay. We must now 
face the reality and the seriousness of 
the situation. Mr. Johnson deals very 
candidly with this in his editorial. I com- 
mend him for his willingness to “lay it 
on the line.” 

The editorial follows: 

WatcH Our For RICOCHETS! 
(By Malcolm Johnson) 

They're starting to fire from the hip in 
Washington—at ghosts and hobgoblins. 

If they don’t watch out they'll shoot up the 
ae when natural economic laws begin to 
cut prices inflated to the bursting point by 
extravagance (both private and governmen- 
tal) new political laws are whipped up to 
save us from the austerity we must exercise. 

Our President glumly inform us “the state 
of the union is not good . . . I’ve got bad 
news.” 
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“Prices are too high,” he says, “and sales 
are too slow.” And he’s exactly right. 

So what'll we do, what'll we do? Why we'll 
take a hair of the dog that bit us, and start 
off on another binge—borrowing more money 
we can't pay and putting it in the hands of 
people encouraged to go out and buy more 
to keep the prices from falling. 

And as the national debt passes half a tril- 
lion dollars, with annual interest payments 
above $33 billion, our government will com- 
pete in the money market and reinflate in- 
terest rates just now beginning to fall. 

Inflation is the inevitable end of public 
fiscal deficit. Debt must be repaid, or re- 
pudiated; and governments are historically 
less inclined to pay up than to wipe it out 
by printing more and more worthless paper 
money with which their people can’t buy 
much of anything. 

Inflation still is our direct threat. De- 
flation (recession, if you prefer) is its natural 
antidote. You can't cool a room by stoking 
the furnace, What goes up must come down. 
And you can’t burn the candle at both ends 
by fighting inflation with one hand and hold- 
ing a match to the other, 

Our prayer should be that the politicians 
will get into such a partisan disagreement 
over method that theyll do nothing much 
at all, lest whatever they do turns out to be 
wrong. 

In the meantime, perhaps the dependable 
old laws of supply and demand and other 
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compensating factors of economics will work 
to bring about some desirable adjustments. 

Sure, we have a whole lot of people out 
of jobs. The highest unemployment rate and 
the lowest stock market prices since 1960, 
they tell us. But, think back: What was so 
disastrous about 1960? 

And the ghost of the Great Depression of 
the 1930s is trotted out by alarmists deter- 
mined to save us by heading it off at the 
pass—but firing wild enough to cause a stam- 
pede. 

We mustn't panic. There's no need to pan- 
ic, We're a long, long way from conditions in 
1929 and we have some sound devices, built 
in after that collapse from extravagance, to 
break the fall if it comes again—job insur- 
ance for the unemployed, mortgage and de- 
posit insurance against bank runs and fore- 
closure, healthy welfare programs for the 
destitute and infirm. 

By past experience, we might see a balloon- 
ing of the nation's service and sales force— 
men and women trying to do odd jobs or to 
sell something on low salaries and commis- 
sions. 

By then, prices may be down enough for 
the more enterprising and energetic of them 
to pep up those “slow sales” the President 
lamented, There’s nothing like a full crew 
of salesmen, competing for commissions and 
bonuses, to clear out laggard inventories— 
given a little price cutting and easier credit 
to overcome buyer resistance. (And how long 
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has it been since anyone really tried to sell 
you anything?) 

By and by, in the routine of things, inven- 
tories will be reduced, production lines will 
resume, and most of those factory workers 
will be called back to work, less some who will 
have found new careers more to their liking. 

“Things are slow,” we'll say, And it will 
be true, but this nation and most of its 
people can live a long time on our fat with- 
out facing disaster. 

Many of us who lived through that Great 
Depression (didn’t like it but learned to 
endure it) have been warning for quite a 
few years that sooner or later there must be 
a return to some degree of austerity. Either 
that, or the inflation will explode in our faces 
and leave us with nothing much on which to 
rebuild. 

We've been dancing merrily for a long time, 
and not paying the piper. He’s about ta 
walk out and leave us to feed the juke box, 
A coin a dance if we must dance. 

Unless, that is, our politicians responsive 
to the howls from the most sensitive pres- 
sure points float a new loan against the 
earnings of our children and give it to the 
piper for him to blow while we live it up a 
little longer. 

It's best that we try sitting out a dance 
or two, to see if the tune doesn't slow us 
down to a pleasant waltz for awhile. No point 
in working up a sweat over it all. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. C. Wade Freeman, Capitol Hill 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Be ye therefore followers of God.— 
Ephesians 5: 1. 

Help us, O God, today to recognize how 
human we are, and to remember that 
being human, we cannot be infallible. 
Thou hast made us as we are; Thou dost 
know how much we need divine leader- 
ship and direction. 

So often in our haste and eagerness we 
are guilty of dependence on self for life’s 
daily direction and decisions. Our prayer 
is today that we might heed the plea of 
Paul and be “followers of God.” 

For these Congressmen today, we pray 
that in their deliberations they will be 
good followers. This, too, would we pray 
for all the people of our great Nation, for 
only as we follow after Thee will we be 
strong. 

In the name of our Lord do we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


THE BALANCED BUDGET BILL 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, tò revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 


here today can agree that our most 
pressing problem is the state of the 
economy. Prices are still rising; as is un- 
employment. Our national productivity 
is declining. 

The reasons of course are complex, but 


& root cause has been continued, long- 
term deficit spending. One product of 
this failure to keep national expendi- 
tures in line with revenues has been dou- 
ble digit inflation. When Congress failed 
to levy new taxes to pay for added new 


programs, Congress imposed—just as 
surely—the tax of inflation. 

A stable national economy with those 
able to work employed and with the value 
of the dollar remaining stable so salary 
increases are real instead of cruel illu- 
sions, is a goal we can all support. It 
crosses party and ideological boundaries. 

There are times when deficits are un- 
avoidable—when a depressed economy 
must be stimulated into balance and 
health. But we must recognize that these 
occasions are extraordinary—that we 
cannot continue fiscal business as has 
been usual over the past few decades 
without permanently crippling our 
economy. 

I have today introduced a bill, with 24 
cosponsors, to provide that Federal ex- 
penditures during each fiscal year shall 
not exceed projected tax revenues except 
in time of an economic necessity declared 
by a two-thirds vote of the membership 
of each House of Congress, or in time of 
declared war. 

_This bill would give Congress the flexi- 
bility to stimulate the economy while 
Supplying the discipline necessary to sta- 
bilize the economy. 

This proposal should be one of the 
priorities of the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 94th Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, BAUMAN. Mr, Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 12] 
Nedzi 
Pattison, N.Y, 
Pepper 
Randall 
Riegle 
Rosenthal 
St Germain 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Solarz 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
‘Teague 
Thompson 
Udall 
Waxman 
Yates 
Young, Alaska 


Badillo 
Barrett 
Beard, R.I. 
Blanchard 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill 
Byron 

Carr 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
D’Amours 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Drinan 

Early 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch 


Hightower 
Holtzman 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
McClory 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Michel 
Mikya 
Milis 

Neal 


Mr. SPEAKER. On this rollcall 374 
Members haye recorded their presence by 
electronic deyice, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ne under the call were dispensed 
with — 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I spoke in favor of H.R. 1589. I support 
the bill. I was cosponsor of the bill. I was 
inadvertently out of the Chamber at the 
time of the rolicall. I would like the Rec- 
orp to show that I would have voted 
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in favor of that bill had I been in the 
Chamber. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 1767 TEMPORARY SUSPEN- 
SION OF PRESIDENTIAL AUTHOR- 
ITY TO IMPOSE FEES ON, OR 
OTHERWISE ADJUST, PETROLEUM 
IMPORTS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules I call up House 
Resolution 142 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 142 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1767) 
to suspend for a ninety-day period the au- 
thority of the President under section 232 of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 or any other 
provision of law to increase tariffs, or to take 
any other import adjustment action, with 
respect to petroleum or products derived 
therefrom; to negate any such action which 
may be taken by the President after January 
15, 1975, and before the beginning of such 
ninety-day period, and for other purposes, as 
introduced on January 23, 1975, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be considered as having 
been read for amendment. No amendment 
shall be in order to said bill except amend- 
ments relating to the authority of the Presi- 
dent under section 232 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. QuILLEN), pending which I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could have the atten- 
tion of the Members briefly, I would like 
to quickly explain exactly what the Com- 
mittee on Rules did yesterday in connec- 
tion with handling this particular 
subject. 

The present resolution, which has been 
read, is self-explanatory. It provides for 
a modified rule, with 2 hours of general 
debate, on H.R. 1767, as introduced on 
January 23, 1975. 

It also waives all points of order 
against the bill, and further provides 
that no amendment shall be in order to 
H.R. 1767—and I think this is important 
to know—except amendments relating to 
the authority of the President under sec- 
tion 232 of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

It is a completely open rule in connec- 
tion with the defense section, section 232, 
but under the provisions of the rule, 
other sections of the Trade Expansion 
Act would be closed. 

H.R. 1767, of course, is the initial bill 
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as introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GREEN) and a num- 
ber of associates, and does not, of course, 
include any amendments adopted in the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

As introduced, it prohibits for a 90- 
day period the President from adjusting 
import fees on petroleum and petroleum 
products. It also negates any Presidential 
import adjustment action taken after 
January 15, 1975, and before the begin- 
ning of the 90-day prohibition. 

Further, as introduced, it also provides 
that the 90-day suspension of Presiden- 
tial authority to adjust oil import fees 
will be removed if a national emergency 
eae during the 90-day suspension pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could just briefly 
comment on the action taken yesterday 
by the Committee on Rules, I would hope 
that it does not seem that there have 
been impertinent or arbitrary or capri- 
cious actions taken by that committee. 
However, it became evident that the sit- 
uation of considering the bill in regard 
to Presidential powers in connection with 
petroleum fees, as it had been proposed 
and tied in with the debt ceiling for some 
temporary debt ceiling increase, was a 
strategic mistake, I think, which was 
recognized by a great many Members. 

So in order to expedite consideration 
of both of these subjects, since we are 
under pressure of time, in view of the fact 
that the debt ceiling will actually prevent 
authority to allocate above the ceiling 
after February 17, it is essential that ac- 
tion be taken on that matter. 

So the Committee on Rules, with the 
concurrence, I might say, of a majority 
of the members, has taken this action. I 
wish to express deep appreciation to the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
ULLMAN), and to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GREEN), as well as to 
others, for their cooperative attitude in 
working out a satisfactory solution and 
a procedure in order to handle both of 
these matters expeditiously. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said, I hope that this 
will allay any idea that the committee 
arbitrarily utilized excessive power in 
connection with this situation. We did it, 
rather, in order to permit the House 
to expeditiously handle very vital and 
important issues. 

I have just one further comment. I 
know there are differences of opinion in 
connection with the merits of the import 
fees, as provided in this bill, which, of 
course, would prohibit the President for 
a 90-day period to impose such fees. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say this because of 
questions that have been raised with me 
concerning the rule: As I understand it, 
this would permit amendments that 
would be germane to section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act affecting other 
powers of the President in connection 
with that, having to do with the setting 
of import quotas. As the bill is presently 
written, that, too, would be prohibited. 

In other words, the President under 
the provisions of this bill would not only 
be prohibited from assessing the $1 on 
February 1, and then the $2 and the $3, 
if he chose, but it would also prohibit 
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him from utilizing any type of alloca- 
tion or imposition of import quotas. 
Some of us feel that if such an amend- 
ment might be offered, this is a matter 
worthy of exploration by the House in 
consideration of the issue as to whether 
in fact his hands should be frozen in 
connection with that particular subject. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I simply want to 
make it clear that any germane amend- 
ment under this rule to section 232 of the 
Trade Expansion Act would be in order, 
and such an amendment dealing with 
that subject under this rule would be in 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 142 in order that the 
Committee on Ways and Means might 
be permitted to debate this subject. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I just wish 
to point out to the House, and to my 
friend, the gentleman from California, 
that it is not my understanding that any 
provision of this bill takes away any 
power that the President has to allocate. 
What it does do is this: It prevents him 
from putting on an import quota. The 
result of putting on an import quota 
might be the need to allocate, but the 
fact of the matter is that this bill does 
not deal with allocation but simply with 
the quota. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
I appreciate what the gentleman has 
said, and I want to clarify this if what 
I may have said may be misunderstood. 

I recognize, so far as domestic alloca- 
tion is concerned, that it does not pre- 
clude the President from involving him- 
self in that type of allocation. 

What I intended to say—and I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s correcting me, be- 
cause I think he is right—what I meant 
to say, though, is that it would preclude 
him from imposing any import quota as 
a part of an allocation. 

Mr. GREEN. He would be precluded 
from doing that. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, for his 
question. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Stsk) has ex- 
plained some of the proceedings in the 
House Committee on Rules yesterday and 
also explained the provisions of the reso- 
lution before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule 
and also opposed to the measure made in 
order by the rule. 

I am opposed to the rule because it 
implements a dangerous precedent, and I 
am opposed to the bill because it is a 
partisan attempt, in my opinion, to de- 
lay the implementation of the President's 
energy program. 

First, let me explain what I think hap- 
pened in the Committee on Rules yes- 
terday. The chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means requested a rule on 
a bill reported by his committee. The bill 
did two things: First, it prohibited for 
a 90-day period the President from 
boosting import fees on crude oil. Sec- 
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ond, it included an amendment to in- 
crease the public debt ceiling by $36 bil- 
lion through June 30, 1975. 

The Committee on Rules did not grant 
a rule on the bill. Instead, in effect, it 
split the bill of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and two other bills were 
made in order for consideration by the 
House. One contains most but not all 
of the provisions dealing with the delay- 
ing of the President’s energy program. 
The provision dealing with raising the 
public debt ceiling constitutes the other 
bill. 

Each of these bills was granted a sep- 
arate rule. Neither of these bills which 
will be considered here today has been 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. There is no separate committee 
report on either of these bills. 

At the time the rule was granted one 
of the bills had not even been introduced. 
This procedure has seldom been used by 
the Committee on Rules, and to renew 
this precedent, which was used back in 
1920, is a step which many Members may 
regret in the future. 

But, Mr. Speaker, far more objection- 
able than the rule is the bill made in 
order by the rule. This bill is a partisan 
attempt to delay the implementation of 
the President’s energy program, and we 
all know that we are in a very serious 
crisis throughout the width and breadth 
of this country. It is time for both sides 
of the aisle to join hands together and 
to work together, not in a partisan man- 
ner, but for the benefit of the people of 
this country and the America which we 
all love so much. 

There is no positive thrust to the bill. 
It does not pretend to provide any con- 
structive solution to the energy problems 
of the country. All it does is delay the 
implementation of the only plan we have 
for dealing with the energy crisis. 

The majority party in Congress has 
not come forward with another compre- 
hensive course of action. All we can do 
is wonder what they might eventually 
agree upon. 

Some of the proponents of this bill will 
argue that the additional 90-day delay 
is necessary to allow the Congress to work 
out the solution. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
Arab oil embargo was instituted approx- 
imately 15 months ago, and no effective 
plan has yet been produced. There is no 
assurance that the majority party will 
produce a better solution in the next 3 
months than they have been able to pro- 
duce in the last 15 months. 

Mr. Speaker, time does make a differ- 
ence in the situation. At present the de- 
mand for petroleum in the United States 
is 18.7 million barrels per day. Of this 
amount imports provide 7.4 million bar- 
rels daily. The deficit in petroleum pro- 
duction compared with demand has 
grown since 1966 when the United States 
ceased to be self-sufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of the in- 
creased price in oil in the international 
market, and the increasing dependence 
of the United States on imported oil, our 
balance of payments is suffering greatly. 
Today the outflow of payments for pe- 
troleum is running at the rate of $25 bil- 
lion annually. If this kind of outflow is 
permitted to continue unchecked it 
means that the Arab countries will ac- 
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cumulate more and more while Ameri- 
cans will have less and less. Some action 
has to be taken now, not 3 months hence, 
not 15 months from now, but today. 

If the Democrats prefer mandatory 
rationing over the President’s proposal, 
then let them enact it. Certainly they 
have substantial majorities in both 
Houses of the Congress. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not believe that Americans want 
to arbitrarily be limited to 9 gallons of 
gasoline per week. For many this would 
make it impossible even to get to work. 
The President’s proposal offers much 
greater flexibility, and avoids the neces- 
sity of establishing a huge and expensive 
bureaucracy to manage the whole pro- 
gram. 

In addition, rationing will produce 
black markets and will not produce equi- 
table results for all Americans. 

The President has put forth a pro- 
posal. He has implemented a plan on 
which the crude oil fee level will be in- 
creased $1 per barrel on February 1, and 
that is now in effect; by $2 per bar- 
rel on March 1; and by $3 per barrel 
on April 1. 

The President has indicated that he is 
willing to compromise in order to reach 
an agreement. Let us forget partisan pol- 
itics on this issue and join together in 
seeking a positive approach. Let us de- 
feat this rule. Let us defeat this bill, and 
then let us proceed immediately to work 
out a positive solution for the good of the 
Nation. 

This bill provides for the suspension of 
the President’s authority to do what his 
program demands for the American peo- 
ple. I think it is time for action in this 
Congress. The American people are cry- 
ing out for action. 

Let me say to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle the constituents in my 
district and the constituents in your dis- 
tricts in many cases are applauding the 
President for moving forward and com- 
ing out with a positive program, and for 
speaking out in its promotion. 

I remember back many years ago when 
Harry Truman, a great President of the 
United States, spoke out to all Ameri- 
cans for the programs in which he be- 
lieved. His speaking out strengthened his 
image as a great president. The Ameri- 
can people bought his programs and re- 
turned him as President of the United 
States. 

My colleagues, again I say that the 
people of America are demanding action. 
They are demanding leadership. Today 
the eyes of the nation are upon this Con- 
gress. Let us defeat this rule and let us 
defeat this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. MOAKLEY) . 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 142, the rule 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 
1767. 

The separation yesterday of the 
amendment to increase the debt limit 
from the proposed suspension of the 
President's power to increase the tariff 
on imported oil, removes from this body 
any suspicion that political games are 
being played with an issue that is so vital 
to the people and the economy of the 
United States. 
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The modified open rule in no way lim- 
its debate on the issue before us. Amend- 
ments relevant to any section of this leg- 
islation would be in order, and the only 
restriction applies to nongermane sec- 
tions of the Trade Act which are not un- 
der consideration at the present time. 

The issue is now clear. The rule under 
consideration provides for open debate 
on the merits of this proposal. 

I urge the immediate passage of this 
rule so that we may expedite the passage 
of the critical legislation scheduled to 
come before us today. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding. 

In the past the gentleman has always 
been a strong advocate of an open rule. 
Has he changed his mind? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. This is a modified 
open rule which deals with the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. In other words, it is 
like being just a “little bit pregnant.” I 
think I understand, but I am surprised 
the gentleman is in effect willing to ac- 
cept what is in fact a closed rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) . 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, a few minutes ago as I entered 
the Chamber, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr, Green), one of the prin- 
cipal authors of H.R. 1767, asked me if, 
indeed, I was opposed to the rule, and I 
said that as one who does not. normally 
oppose rules that would make in order 
the consideration by the full House of 
important legislation, I was constrained 
to oppose this rule for a very specific 
reason in that I think it makes in order 
substantive legislation tnat is bad legis- 
lation, that is not needed at this time, 
indeed, is counterproductive as far as 
our purpose of conserving energy and 
embarking upon a meaningful program 
in that regard. 

The gentleman from California has al- 
ready said that the Committee on Rules 
performed some radical surgery on the 
original measure that we have before us, 
and on the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, has decoupled what 
were two certainly nongermane and un- 
related items; but notwithstanding that 
fact, I think that the most charitable and 
sensible thing that this House could do 
this afternoon would be to defeat this 
rule and permit the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to go back to 
work on what they promised our com- 
mittee the other day they were willing to 
do—the drafting of a comprehensive en- 
ergy and economic program. 

I am a realist. I am certainly not 
standing before this House this after- 
noon and suggesting that the President’s 
three-stage tariff on foreign oil imports 
is a perfect program or that it is some 
kind of a panacea for our energy prob- 
lems. It perhaps does have deficiencies 
and drawbacks. One can argue, as some 
Members did before the Committee on 
Rules, that there is an inflationary ripple 
that comes when we put a tax on the 
whole barrel of oil rather than an excise 
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tax on selective products that come out 
of that barrel. But the fact remains that 
the President has given this Congress a 
comprehensive energy program. He has 
told us that he is willing to start with 
this tax, and if we have a better answer, 
come up with it within the 90 days before 
this total $3 excise tax on imported oil 
would become effective. 

So let us not waste our time this after- 
noon on a bill that does nothing, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee pointed out— 
does nothing to solve the energy problem, 
but, indeed, if we read section 1 of this 
bill, it says that it suspends for 90 days 
any other provision of law deemed to 
grant to the President any authority— 
any authority—to adjust imports of 
petroleum or any product derived there- 
from. It does not just strip away the 
power of the President to impose an im- 
port fee of $1 effective midnight, Febru- 
ary 1; it strips away completely the 
power of the President for the next 90 
days to deal with the energy question by, 
for example, imposing an import quota 
on foreign oil. 

I have looked at many Democratic 
plans purporting to deal with the energy 
question and I find that many of them— 
many of them—suggest that we ought to 
have a flat import quota on oil reducing 
by 10 or 15 percent or some fixed per- 
centage the quantity of oil we now im- 
port. Remember, when we suspend the 
President's authority under H.R. 1767 we 
do not leave him with that kind of power, 
even though it is at the heart of many of 
the so-called Democratic proposals that 
have been floated in this body and else- 
where. 

So if we can ever conceive of overkill, 
it is what we will be accomplishing in this 
particular measure. I would suggest if 
this House really wants to face up to its 
responsibility—and we heard that from 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee yesterday when 
he testified before the Committee on 
Rules, we should defeat this bill. The 
argument that the President should not 
take unilateral action makes no sense in 
view of the lack of a congressional alter- 
native. 

The Members will pardon me if I find 
that sentiment, laudable as it is, a little 
bit inconsistent with some of the sug- 
gestions I hear this morning from this 
side of the aisle, that we ought to 
give the President standby—standby— 
rationing authority. We will very 
courageously march up the hill and give 
him standby authority but leave it to 
him to decide when we impose this 
particular burden and yoke on the Amer- 
ican people. 

I do not think we are acting respon- 
sibly when we adopt this rule today, and 
if the Senate does likewise, I hope the 
President vetoes the legislation. I think 
it can be sustained in the Congress be- 
cause increasingly I believe the Amer- 
ican people are beginning to understand 
that we cannot afford to lose time, and 
we will be throwing away 90 days at 
least as far as the objective of trying to 
cut down on the consumption of oil. We 
will be throwing away for 90 days the 
opportunity to make a dent in that 
18 million barrels or the 6.7 million bar- 
rels per day the gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee talked about, 
importing 


that 
from 


we are 
presently foreign 
sources. 

I would like to have anyone from this 
side of the aisle come forward and stand 
up in the well of this House this after- 
noon and tell us what we are going to 
do to make up for that time, that 
momentum that we will have lost. 

Let me tell the Members one of the 
reasons why the President was anxious 
to get started on February 1 with an 
import fee. We formed an international 
agency and we pledged to the 10 or 
11 nations of the OECD that we were 
going to make a meaningful conserva- 
tion effort to save 1 million barrels a day 
by 1975 and they in turn, the British 
and the French and the Dutch and the 
Belgians and all the other countries 
were going to save 3 million barrels. We 
will lose our credibility in this Congress 
today if we send a signal to the world 
that we have got so much time to deal 
with the energy problem that we can 
throw away, as I have stated, 90 days 
while we continue to meaninglessly 
meander around looking for a solution 
to the energy problem. 

Let us start with the President's pro- 
gram, perhaps the other side can come 
up with a better compromise, and they 
can talk to any other Members on this 
side and we can work it out. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, is it 
not true that Senator Lone said the other 
day, and he stood up and admitted it 
publicly, that the Democratic Party 
really does not have an alternative to the 
President’s proposal? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. That is 
correct. That is why I call this a dog in 
the manger bill. They want to have their 
cake and eat it too. They do not have 
even a program but at the same time 
they refuse to go down the road with the 
program the President has proposed. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So it is really basi- 
cally double talk on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic Party? 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. I agree. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge the House 
to defeat the rule. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) 
who just concluded speaking is a very 
great orator and usually he makes us feel 
that the issue that is presented at any 
particular time is the most important 
one in the world. But I do not really think 
this legislation necessarily represents the 
end of the world no matter how we vote 
on this rule or how we finally vote on the 
matter itself. 

I had the pleasure this morning of ac- 
cepting an invitation—and I do not ac- 
cept many of them—for breakfast at 7 
o'clock in the morning. It was at the 
White House, of course, and there were 
a number of other members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party down there, too. 

I understand the Republicans were 
entertained last night at dinner, so it 
was not quite as hard on their body time 
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systems to be on hand. In any case the 
President presented his basic position 
on this energy matter to both gatherings, 
as I understand it. 

I am not sure that I speak for any 
other Members, but I must say I was 
impressed by the presentation the Pres- 
ident and his staff made. He indicated 
the urgency of the need for conservation. 

Mr. Zarb, I thought, made a very force- 
ful presentation in discussing some of 
the alternate proposals that were con- 
sidered. 

I have been a strong advocate of ra- 
tioning and I still am. But Mr. Zarb made 
some arguments that are at least worth 
considering. 

But I believe the most interesting thing 
the President said this morning was 
that the $1 tariff which he ordered added 
on oil on the Ist of February is not 
actually going to be felt in our economy 
for 55 days. It is going to take awhile 
to trickle down through the economy. 
On the other hand, both the President 
and the other people who spoke failed to 
address what to me is the most significant 
feature of this whole arrangement, and 
the one which most deeply troubles me, is 
that at a time when the state of our 
economy is the most important problem 
we are concerned about, that this pro- 
posal may very well vitiate everything 
that we are trying to do to get our econ- 
omy moving upward again. By adding 
this $3 a barrel tax on oil we may be 
actually turning the economy down in- 
stead of turning it up. 

So it seems to me that if this is a 
serious possible result of this tariff in- 
crease—and I do not think the President 
or any of his advisers answered that 
point—it does not seem to me it is ask- 
ing too much to suggest that after the 
executive department considered the 
matter for a whole year before coming 
up with their own recommendations, as 
they told us this morning that they had 
done, the Congress of the United States 
Should have at least some time to 
deliberate on the same matter and come 
up with our own views. 

The President said his action will not 
really have any impact for 55 days. Well, 
all we are asking for is 90 days. 

I went up to the President after our 
breakfast and said, “What about a com- 
promise? Why can’t we both agree to 
settle for 60 days? Why don't you defer 
imposing another $1 tax on the Ist of 
March, and let Congress at least have 
60 days to come up with our own plan? 
If we don’t come up with one by then, 
well all bets are off.” 

Of course, I cannot quote the Presi- 
dent, but I can say I got the impression, 
that he was not uninterested in that 
kind of a compromise. 

Since then I have talked with Mr. 
Wricxt, the chairman of the Democratic 
Task Force, on this issue. I have also 
talked with the Speaker. I think both of 
them are interested in the compromise 
idea. 

Probably it is too late to put this thing 
into legislative form in this debate. But 
I think it is a real possibility. So even 
if we pass this proposal today by an 
overwhelming majority, which would in- 
dicate that we feel strongly that Con- 
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gress ought to have some more time, it 
is going to go over to the other body. 
The other body is probably going to sit 
on it for a little while anyway. So we 
will have time to work out a suitable 
compromise. 

So instead of all this inflated rhetoric 
about Armageddon, I believe such a com- 
promise is possible and would make 
sense. I do not like the idea of con- 
frontation. I do not think the Ameri- 
can people like the idea of confronta- 
tion today. They want us to get going, 
I believe, and we should get going. But 
why cannot Congress have a little time, 
when the President has had a whole year 
to consider his own solution? Let us see 
if we cannot sit down across the table 
from the President, perhaps with the 
help of the negotiating skill of Henry 
Kissinger that was available there this 
morning, and work out a reasonable and 
satisfactory compromise that we can all 
support and that will be beneficial to 
the American people. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman spoke of the legislative proposal 
for a 60-day suspension as a com- 
promise. Is the gentleman going to of- 
fer an amendment of 60 days when the 
bill is before the House today? 

Mr. STRATTON, I am not sure this 
can be offered at this stage in legisla- 
tive form. I am not sure that would be 
the best way to deal with it. But with 
all the problems we have, we ought to 
be able to sit down across the table from 
the President of the United States and 
work out something reasonable. 

Mr, QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Sisk) would yield for a question. 

I notice points of order are waived, 
and I presume this is to cover the return 
of the impost that might be collected 
under the terms of section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I will say that yes, all 
points of order in connection with the bill 
had been waived, of necessity. 

I think there are several reasons why 
that was done, but that is certainly one 
of the reasons why all points of order 
were waived. That is, of course, at the 
request of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
wondering if there were points of order 
that lie with the bill to which most of 
us would agree, such as that one, why 
cannot those specific points of order 
be waived? Why do we have to waive all 
points of order against the bill. 

Mr. SISK. I think, if the gentleman 
will yield further, the Committee on 
Rules, as I say, was faced with a flat 
request agreed to, I might say, by both 
the minority and majority members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, for 
a total waiver. We simply, in order to ex- 
pedite the situation, the action we did 
we was to go ahead and give a blanket 
waiver, 
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Let me say further to my colleague that 
I agree with the gentleman that nor- 
mally the committee does specify. We 
have been moving, as the gentleman 
knows, in the last 2 years toward be- 
coming specific in waiving only in those 
areas where it was essential. In this case, 
I think as a matter of time saving, we 
simply faced this as a blanket matter. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California. I am 
encouraged by his response but, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
first matter of business we considered 
this year was the adoption of the rules, 
in which there was no opportunity for 
amendment. In fact, we on the minority 
side thought there was an outrageous 
allocation of time in that we had none 
other than that which we received as 
a matter of largess. So that was a kind 
of unusual procedure which, in my judg- 
ment, does not conform to good legis- 
lative procedure. 

The next item we took up was the food 
stamp bill which came under the rule 
of suspension. Again, there were no 
amendments allowed. Today, the first bill 
we take up under a regular rule is a bill 
that waives points of order and is a mod- 
ified open rule. That is what we call it 
euphemistically. But we all know what 
that means—it is a closed rule. 

I would ask the Members of the sup- 
posedly reform-oriented or reform mind- 
ed House of Representatives when, in 
Heaven’s name, are we going to take up 
a bill under regular procedures to guar- 
antee the rights of every Member of this 
House to participate in those procedures 
and have a chance to express himself 
or herself in a responsible way. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, let me say that 
I appreciate the concern my colleague 
has indicated here, and join with him, 
but I believe the gentleman will agree 
with me that if we look at the tradition 
going back for many, many years, that 
at least this moves a considerable step 
forward for bills coming out of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

I am sure, as my colleague knows, that 
certainly for the last 20 years every bill 
out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means was unde: a closed rule and 
waiver of points of order. I am not criti- 
cizing the committee, but only very re- 
cently have we begun to change that. We 
certainly have a situation, so far as the 
expansion act under consideration, it is 
completely open, and also the next rule 
is also an open rule. 

I simply want to call to the attention 
of the gentleman that it seems to me, 
even though I appreciate the gentleman’s 
concern, that we are making some prog- 
ress in connection with Ways and Means 
acts. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his efforts in this prog- 
ress, but I note that a glacier also makes 
progress moving down the side of a 
mountain at the rate of a couple of 
inches a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I think itis a particularly 
important point for the Members of the 
majority caucus, who have expressed 
their great interest in reform, to worry 
about these things and make sure that 
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our procedures are in order. I io note 
that the next bill we are going to take 
up will be under the open rule, which is 
100 percent better than anything eise 
we have done this year, but it also waives 
all points of order, so this House has a 
long way to go before we restore our own 
and our constituents’ trust in representa- 
tive government. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, but I would 
like to again remind my colleagues that, 
for the benefit of our country, let us 
defeat the rule and let us defeat the bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
2 minutes, and I do this, Mr. Speaker, in 
order to make a brief comment in con- 
nection with the statement made by my 
good friend from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
SON). 

I might say that basically I agree with 
one basic point he made. I am concerned 
about the fact that we are precluding, 
as I interpret the legislation, the right of 
the President, if he saw fit within the 90 
days, to impose an import quota. 

That does happen to be a part of at 
least a package that I have been inter- 
ested in as a possible approach or a pos- 
sible solution and I expect to offer such 
an amendment, or in time to support such 
an amendment if offered, that would re- 
tain that authority in the President’s 
hands. 

Let me just add one further quick 
thing, that I too, as indicated by the gen- 
tleman from New York—I was at the 
breakfast this morning—was impressed 
by the sincerity of the President, I am 
hopeful we might reach some agreements. 
I could even buy, for example, the $1, if 
he in turn agrees to compromise and not 
go any further at the present time, and 
agree to some kind of import quotas, in 
some additional cooperative effort. 

I think that we should do that. I do 
not think the country wants us to be 
here in a head-on collision. I think the 
people of this country are concerned 
that we do something in this area, and I 
agree to that extent with the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I just want to 
take a second to mention something 
that has not come up in this discussion 
but it is constantly alluded to, that per- 
haps we are stripping the President of 
some power. Of course, the intention of 
this is to do just that. But I think it must 
be remembered that under section 232 
of the Trade Act the President of the 
United States is granted extraordinary 
power. He is acting under a section of 
the Trade Act that deals with national 
security; and he must, before he can 
act, make a determination that, in ef- 
fect, the national security of the United 
States of America is in imminent 
jeopardy and then take action as a re- 
sult of imports that are coming in on 
any particular product, 

Under this section there are all sorts 
of procedural requirements that are 
mandated. He is supposed to have hear- 
ings, he is supposed to give interested 
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parties notice, he is supposed to, in my 
opinion, notify the Congress of the 
United States. But what we have to 
remember is that in this instance none 
of the procedural requirements of sec- 
tion 232 were taken. There were no hear- 
ings, there was no notice to any com- 
pany in this country that this might be 
done. There was no notice to the U.S. 
Congress that this be done. Everyone 
heralds the fact that the President 
acted. 

Everyone wants to see action, every- 
one in this Congress on both sides of the 
aisle. The reason this rule comes up in 
such an unusual fashion today is because 
yesterday, before the Rules Committee, 
both the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee and myself indicated that this 
would expedite action, action we ought 
not to delay. But we want the President 
of the United States, whenever he acts, 
to act legally, and there are some of us 
who seriously question whether or not 
section 232 was ever complied with or in 
fact could ever be complied with in 90 
days anyway. 

At the very minimum, I think this 
much is required; clearly this much is 
required: that an investigation under 
this section be made, and that the Presi- 
dent base his decision on that investiga- 
tion. 

What happened here? Secretary Simon 
came before our committee. I said to 
him, “Mr. Secretary, did you make the 
investigation?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

I said, “When did it begin?” 

He said, “January 4.” 

I said, “When did it end?” 

He said, “January 14.” 

I said, “It began on the 4th and ended 
on the 14th?” 

“That is correct.” 

Then I asked, “And the President 
based his decision on this investigation?” 

He said, “That is correct.” 

I said, “The President announced his 
decision on the 13th.” 

Mr. Speaker, the President did an- 
nounce his decision on the 13th. In the 
report here, there is a copy of Secretary 
Simon's letter sending the study to the 
President of the United States the day 
after the President made a speech theo- 
retically based upon the study which he 
received a day later. 

There is a very serious question here 
of unilateral action and perhaps illegal 
action by the President of the United 
States, to begin with, and that is one 
of the problems. When they attempted 
to find out from the departments wheth- 
er or not there was in fact a national 
emergency, they received a letter from 
the Secretary of Labor which said in 
part as follows: 

Data usually provided by the Department 
of Labor for section 232 investigations could 
not be collected and made available within 
the time required by Mr. Simon’s memo- 
randum of January 4. If you wish us to pro- 
ceed with the fully detailed Department of 
Labor portion of a section 232 investiga- 


tion, we would be pleased to consult with you 
on the matter. 


Mr. Speaker, this is in the record, not 
because we put it there, but it was put 
there by the Republicans on our com- 
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mittee who, in my opinion, did not real- 
ize that the Secretary Dent’s letter was 
so revealing. 

I think we have to realize here that 
no Member is against action. We all favor 
action. However, every economist who 
came before our committee, with the ex- 
ception of Secretary Simon, whether they 
are economists generally associated with 
the Republican administration or not— 
men like Herbert Stein and others—all 
the way across the spectrum, advisers to 
both Democratic and Republican Presi- 
dents, indicated to us that the Presi- 
dent’s decision is, unwise, and that this 
is in fact the wrong course to take. 

What we wish the President had done 
is to come before us so we could work out 
a program together, because I think the 
American people demonstrated last No- 
vember that they are not easily satisfied 
with whatever economic prescriptions 
President Ford hands down. To take this 
extraordinary action under section 232, 
is clearly unwarranted, particularly 
when virtually every economist in the 
country says that the substance of what 
the President did is wrong. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Millinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I will merely offer the observa- 
tion that the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylyania (Mr. Green) made 
this identical argument yesterday in the 
Committee on Rules, and at that time it 
was observed that he sounded more like 
a Philadelphia lawyer than he did a Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania. 

I would point out, if the Members 
would take the time to consult appendix 
B to the minority views in the report, 
which can be found on pages 64 through 
67 of the committee report, the Members 
will find the written opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
William B. Saxbe. 

I will point out further that there is 
nothing in the statute to which the gen- 
tleman has referred that bears out his 
point. He makes much of the fact that 
there was not a written report made to 
the President of the United States certi- 
fying the necessity of his action prior to 
January 14, 1975, There is nothing in the 
basic statute that requires such a report 
to the President to be in writing. It can 
be an oral report, and during all of the 
week prior to January 14 the President 
was in close consultation with his ad- 
visers on this issue. They did report to 
him, and I will simply repeat the lan- 
guage of the Attorney General’s opinion, 
which reads as follows: 

A broad interpretation of the President’s 


powers under section 232(b) has been con- 
curred in by the courts. As stated in Pan- 


coastal Petroleum, Ltd. v. Udall, 348 F, 2d 
805, 807 (D.C. Cir. 1965), “The law confers 
discretion on the President in broadest 
terms.” 


And then the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion continues as follows: 

Against this background, there is no doubt 
that the devices employed in the draft Proc- 
lamation are within the authority of section 
232(b). These include a return to the tariffs 
eliminated by Proclamation 4210 of April 18, 
1973 ° 9% +, 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is it not also true 
that this is the Kennedy Tariff Act under 
which President Ford acted to impose 
import taxes which the Democratic 
Party vigorously supported in 1962? 
Therefore, it was a Democratic spon- 
sored act that gave the President that 
power. The Democratic Party was the 
one that suggested that act in 1962. Now 
many of those same Democrats on Mr. 
Green’s side of the aisle are coming back 
and saying that they want to take that 
power back. Despite the fact that the 
Democrats are the ones who wanted to 
give the President the power, now they 
disagree with how Mr. Ford is using it. 
It was President Kennedy who wrote this 
bill in 1962, and many of us tried to warn 
the Congress we were in fact delegating 
too much authority to the executive 
branch. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in concluding, I would simply again 
remind the Members that I have no in- 
tent or desire to demean the legal argu- 
ment that was made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but I think in view 
of prior interpretations that have been 
made by the Federal courts with respect 
to the parameters of Presidential power 
as that may be exercised under section 
232(b), that, taken in conjunction with 
the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States, puts us on the kind of 
solid legal footing that we need to con- 
clude that the President’s action was 
legal. 

Mr. Speaker, it ought to be supported, 
and we can support it by defeating the 
rule today. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2634, TO INCREASE THE 
TEMPORARY DEBT LIMITATION 
AND TO EXTEND SUCH TEMPO- 
RARY LIMITATION UNTIL JUNE 30, 
1975 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 143 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk resd the resolution, as 
follows: 

H, Res. 143 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 


for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 2634) 
to increase the temporary debt limitation and 
to extend such temporary limitation until 
June 30, 1975, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived, After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
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be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pass- 
age without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Minois 
(Mr, ANDERSON), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 143 
provides for an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate on H.R. 2634, a bill 
to increase the temporary public debt 
limitation. All points of order against 
the bill are waived. 

For the benefit of my colleague who 
raised the question earlier about waiver 
of points of order, actually the action 
of the Committee on Rules in this case 
was to literally, for all purposes, dis- 
charge the Committee on Ways and 
Means from further consideration of this 
matter and to bring a bill directly to the 
floor. Of course, there was no report on 
the bill. The Ramseyer rule was not com- 
plied with. As a result, it is necessary 
that we have a waiver of points of order 
in order to expeditiously consider this 
particular bill which was only introduced 
yesterday afternoon. 

The bill extends the temporary limit 
on the debt ceiling to June 30, 1975. I 
want to make it clear that this does not 
deal with fiscal year 1976, but deals only 
with the period up to and until June 30 
of 1975. It also increases the temporary 
limitation to $531 billion. Present law 
provides for a temporary debt limit of 
$95 billion, and this would increase it by 
$36 billion, so far as the tempofary pe- 
riod is concerned, bringing the total, 
then, to $531 billion, which would be $131 
billion as the temporary limit, and $400 
billion, of course, is the permanent 
ceiling. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates that the current ceil- 
ing of $495 billion will be reached on 
February 18. 

Passage of H.R. 2634 is then needed 
in order to meet this deadline, and there- 
fore is imperative. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
resolution in order to permit the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to debate 
the issue. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule which would make in order House 
consideration of H.R. 2634, a bill to intro- 
duce and extend the temporary ceiling 
on the public debt. 

I must admit to some ambivalence 
about the action taken by our Rules 
Committee yesterday because it was a 
rather unusual, though not unprece- 
dented maneuver. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee had re- 
quested a closed rule on the combination 
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tariff-prevention/debt-ceiling bill re- 
ported from his committee. The Ways 
and Means Committee had voted 15 to 
14, I believe, to tack the unrelated debt 
issue onto the bill suspending for 90 
days the President’s authority to adjust 
petroleum tariffs or quotas. 

The consensus which developed in the 
Rules Committee was that it was irre- 
sponsible to tie these two unrelated 
issues together, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GREEN), a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, sug- 
gested that we could divide the proposi- 
tion by reporting two rules on two sepa- 
rate bills. 

My own inclination, given previous 
criticism in this body of such arbitrary 
actions by the Rules Committee, was to 
simply adopt one open rule on the entire 
matter and permit the full House to work 
its will on the merits of each of the prop- 
ositions. My substitute rule was defeated, 
and the committee subsequently adopted 
the two-bill, two-rule approach, even 
though a separate debt ceiling bill had 
not yet been introduced. 

So, this is the source of my ambiva- 
lence on the action taken by our commit- 
tee. On the one hand, I don’t like to re- 
sort to such questionable tactics in the 
Rules Committee; yet, on the other hand, 
I think the Rules Committee took the re- 
sponsible course which should have been 
taken by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the first place. We just cannot 
countenance allowing such an important 
item as a debt ceiling increase to be held 
hostage for partisan blackmail. Such 
blatant confrontation politics make Rus- 
sian roulette seem like pop-gun plinking 
by comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the rule 
of reason and responsibility eventually 
did prevail on the other side of the aisle 
and that the House will now be permitted 
to consider each of these important items 
separately and on their individual merits. 

Turning to the rule before us, it grants 
2 hours of general debate with full 
opportunity for amendment. Points of 
order have been waived, as in the past 
on such legislation, because this does in- 
volve appropriating on an authorization. 

I think most Members are aware of the 
urgent need for this extension and in- 
crease in the temporary debt ceiling. The 
permanent debt ceiling is $400 billion. 
The present temporary ceiling of $495 
does not expire until March 31, 1975. And 
yet the Treasury Department estimates 
that the present temporary ceiling will 
be reached by the 18th of this month if 
present outlay and receipt patterns con- 
tinue. The bill which this rule makes in 
order would thus raise the temporary 
ceiling to $531 billion through the end of 
this fiscal year. Additional House action 
would be necessary at that time on the 
administration request to raise the 
temporary ceiling to $604 billion through 
fiscal 1976. 

It is therefore imperative, before this 
House breaks for the Lincoln recess, to 
act on this vital legislation. If we do not 
act, the Government simply will not be 
able to meet its obligations after Febru- 
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I urge adoption of this rule so that the 
House may proceed to act on this urgent 
and vital debt ceiling bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

‘The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF PRES- 
IDENTIAL AUTHORITY TO IMPOSE 
FEES ON, OR OTHERWISE ADJUST, 
PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill CH.R. 1767) to suspend for a 
90-day period the authority of the Presi- 
dent under section 232 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 or any other provi- 
sion of law to increase tariffs, or to take 
any other import adjustment action, 
with respect to petroleum or products 
derived therefrom; to negate any such 
action which may be taken by the Presi- 
dent after January 15, 1975, and before 
the beginning of such 90-day period; and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1767, with Mr. 
NatcHEeR in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHNEEBELI) will be recognized for 1 
hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

First, let me express my appreciation 
to the members of the committee and 
also to the Committee on Rules for their 
cooperation and coordination in getting 
this measure before the Committee of 
the Whole in a very orderly and rapid 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
1767 is to temporarily suspend Presiden- 
tial authority to impose fees on, or other- 
wise adjust petroleum imports. The first 
section of H.R. 1767 would suspend for 
the 90-day period beginning on the date 
of the enactment any authority that the 
President might have to adjust imports 
of petroleum and petroleum products. 

Section 2 would negate any Presiden- 
tial action to adjust petroleum imports 
taken after January 15, 1975, and before 
the date of enactment, including the 
termination of the Presidential procla- 
mation on petroleum imports of Janu- 
ary 23, 1975. In addition, there is pro- 
vided a rebate of duties, taxes, or fees 
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levied and collected pursuant to any such 
action. 

Section 3 provides that the suspension 
of Presidential authority to adjust im- 
ports will cease if at any time during the 
90-day period war is declared, a national 
emergency occurs, or certain situations 
involving the commitment of U.S. Armed 
Forces arise. 

At the appropriate time I will offer a 
committee amendment to provide that 
the act should not affect the import li- 
cense fee system on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products which was in effect on 
January 15, 1975. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, to my col- 
leagues that the Committee on Ways and 
Means does not want to have a con- 
frontation with the executive branch or 
the President of the United States. I met 
with the President on two separate oc- 
casions prior to the proclamation of the 
President and strongly urged that he 
give us a 90-day period to act and permit 
the Congress to come forth with an en- 
ergy policy. That, it seems to me, is the 
responsibility of the Congress. 

I wrote a letter to the President on 
January 21 in which I stated: 

As you have implied in your message to 
the Congress, the energy and indeed the 
economic problems we face call for compre- 
hensive and consistent legislative approach. 
In this regard, there is a preferable course to 
take and one which will provide the greatest 
degree of cooperation between the Executive 
branch and the Congress. To this end I re- 
spectfully request that you take no further 
action under the national security provision 
to impose additional fees or tariffs on im- 
ports of petroleum and petroleum products, 
but await appropriate legislative action. As 
I am sure you are aware the Committee on 
Ways and Means is responding to your re- 
quest for action by making your proposal 
the first order of business. 


The President, I think, agreed with me 
that a confrontation between the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress would do 
no good at all. What we must do as a 
government—that is, both the legisla- 
tive and the executive branches—is to 
come up with a sound energy policy for 
this Nation and do it rapidly. But I made 
a strong argument with the President on 
the basis of principle. 

What the President is doing, essen- 
tially, by imposing import fees is pre- 
empting the policy area. 

In the judgment of the Ways and 
Means Committee and in the judgment 
of the very able staff on the Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and in 
particular, the very competent staff we 
have on trade and tariffs, the President 
is acting on marginal authority in impos- 
ing the import fees. We also believe that 
the procedures he followed were ex- 
tremely marginal in nature. 

I think even more importantly what 
the President is doing is preempting 
policy that should really be determined 
by the Congress because he is moving 
into the price structure in such a way 
that it will of necessity create an infla- 
tionary wave throughout the whole 
economy. It will raise the prices of fer- 
tilizers and of airline fares and of elec- 
tricity and of plastics and of the ele- 
ments in our society that depend upon 
petroleum. It will have a major inflation- 
ary impact. 
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The President knows all too well that 
Congress cannot respond to an energy 
program in 30 days or even 60 days. He 
served here many years. We are going to 
move I think more rapidly than this 
Congress has ever moved in any major 
political area, but he well knows it takes 
90 days minimum and possibly longer in 
order to put in place legislatively a new 
national policy and program in the field 
of energy. But by the time the Congress 
can act the President will have put in 
place this $3 import fee which will have 
a drastic effect on prices throughout our 
economy. Then if the Congress comes 
forth with an alternative policy, which 
I believe we will, it will not have an in- 
flationary impact but will restrict the 
flow of petroleum into this country in 
an orderly way but not through the price 
mechanism. However, if the President 
has in fact through his action increased 
the price structure in the economy and 
we then impose a more orderly procedure 
that is not inflationary, the evil will have 
already been done. Prices and energy 
costs will have already increased. All of 
us who have lived through these infla- 
tionary times know all too well that once 
we get an increase in price and once we 
get the inflation, we are not going to re- 
capture lower price levels. 

So I think the President is doing a 
grave disservice not only to the consum- 
ing public of America, to those who pay 
airline tickets, and who buy fertilizer, 
all the things in which petroleum is 
part of the price package, but also in my 
judgment a grave disservice to the con- 
stitutional system. 

Congress itself should be making this 
basic policy decision. There is not any 
energy policy unless we act. I think it is 
most unfair and I think it is most unwise 
for the President to move unilaterally to 
try to preempt policy, and that is why 
we have before us this bill that would 
stay the hand of the President for 90 
days. 

I ask for the suppert of Members in 
passing this bill. I hope it will be over- 
whelmingly passed. 

There is no intention, again, of caus- 
ing a confrontation. I met with the Presi- 
dent twice, and I told him I would meet 
with him as often as necessary to obtain 
a constructive solution. Even now, after 
imposition of the first layer of import 
fees, there is no reason why in the world 
we cannot have an accommodation. 
What the people of America want is a 
sound policy. They want answers to our 
problems. They do not want confronta- 
tion. It will be doing our country a great 
disservice if we get ourselves into a pos- 
ture of bickering between the two 
branches of Government. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
California, says he might introduce an 
amendment that would allow the Presi- 
dent during this period of time to im- 
pose quotas even though we restrict him 
on import fees. I do not think it would 
be a disaster to pass that amendment, 
but I do not think it is really proper un- 
der the circumstances because a 90-day 
period of time for the Congress of the 
United States to make policy is not too 
long a time. 

We have gone on for months and years 
and the President has not acted, and 
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now all at once he refuses to stay his 
hands for 90 days when we are saying to 
him, “Give us 90 days and we will give 
you a policy.” 

I recognize that we have not in the 
past been fully responsive, and those of 
us in the legislative branch, I think, will 
agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a new Congress. 
This is a Congress fully aware of the 
problems of this Nation. The problem 
of recession, for example, is of major 
concern, and we are moving immediately 
on the tax reduction package of major 
proportions to accommodate that prob- 
lem. We hope to have it on the floor of 
this House very shortly. We will then 
move immediately to an energy pack- 
age. While the Committee on Ways and 
Means is considering its portion of the 
package, we will attempt to coordinate 
policies throughout the other portions 
of the House. 

It is our intention to move more rap- 
idly than we have ever movec before in 
a new national policy area and get a bill 
on the floor of the Congress within 45 
days, or 60 days at the most, from the 
time it takes to get it out. 

This Congress, the 94th Congress, will 
be responsive. All we are saying to the 
President is to give us 90 days, put the 
burden on us and we will produce a 
sound energy policy; but do not preempt 
our policymaking by placing us into a 
mechanism that will, through additional 
inflation, do grave disservice to the 
country at this time. 

Before I discuss each of these points 
in detail, let me anticipate a question 
that has been asked a number of times. 
That is, why is the Committee on Ways 
and Means seeking to set aside a part of 
the President’s energy program at this 
time when the committee has no alter- 
native energy program to offer? I be- 
lieve the answer is relatively simple. The 
President has no energy program until 
the Congress enacts it. In fact, there are 
any number of elements in the Presi- 
dent’s program over which there are 
honest and very wide differences of opin- 
ion throughout the country. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to examine 
the options open to us. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
does not have jurisdiction over all as- 
pects of the energy problem. However, if 
we stand aside, we will permit the Pres- 
ident to commit the Government to the 
type of broad energy tax program de- 
pending heavily on the price mechanism 
and built on the petroleum import fee 
action. As a result, other committees may 
well be foreclosed from developing leg- 
islation in their own areas of jurisdic- 
tion. This is not appropriate, and it must 
not be allowed to happen. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, we are be- 
ing responsive to the President. We do 
have the double challenge of inflation 
and recession as well as energy problem. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is 
meeting and will continue to meet day 
and night to report to this House needed 
tax reduction legislation. We intend im- 
mediately to turn our attention to the 
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energy problem and report back to the 
House on that matter as soon as pos- 
sible. 

No, we do not have a complete alter- 
native to the President’s energy proposals 
to present to the House today. We do ask 
favorable consideration of H.R. 1767. En- 
actment of this bill will preserve the 
possibility that, just as always, the Pres- 
ident’s program can be greatly improved 
upon not only by the Committee on Ways 
and Means but by other committees of 
this House. 

FULL AGREEMENT ON NEED TO REDUCE IMPORT 
DEPENDENCY 

Every Member of the House certainly 
agrees that we need to reduce our reli- 
ance on foreign oil. There are, however, 
any number of approaches that can be 
taken to achieve that goal. Not all of the 
alternatives rely on the import fee on 
petroleum proclaimed by the President 
on January 23. Not all the alternatives 
require an immediate and across-the- 
board increase in energy costs that is 
implicit in the President’s program. It is 
ironic that we seemed to have relied on 
the authority Congress delegated the 
President some 20 years ago in section 
232 of the Trade Expansion Act to pre- 
vent imports of petroleum from impair- 
ing the national security. For any num- 
ber of reasons, the results have been in- 
creased dependence on foreign oil. It is 
time Congress resumed its constitutional 
responsibilities and enacted legislation to 
assure that foreign oil will account for 
a decreasing share of our energy con- 
sumption. 

PRESIDENT'S EMERGENCY ACTION UNNECESSARY 

The President’s proclamation is said 
to constitute at least some action to re- 
duce demand for foreign oil, and that 
his early action will help to achieve the 
goal of 1 million barrels per day re- 
duction in consumption during 1975. I 
am not convinced. The figures on just 
how the reduction will be achieved rely 
heavily on the enactment of an excise 
tax on domestic petroleum, including 
products and on natural gas, plus price 
deregulation. The minimum import re- 
straint achieved by issuing the procla- 
mation and imposing the $1 to $3 per 
barrel import fee and not waiting for 
legislative action can hardly be meas- 
ured. This is not a short-term crisis we 
face, but a long-term challenge. 

The very nature of the investigation 
and finding by the Secretary of the 
Treasury belies the necessity of the 
unilateral action by the President. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor are 
the important factors which go into a 
national security action on imports ana- 
lyzed and placed in perspective and the 
appropriate action decided in 10 days. 
At 7 million barrels of oil imports per 
day, the $3 per barrel fee is the equiv- 
alent of a $7.7 billion tax increase, in this 
case by a proclamation by the President. 
Matters of this magnitude, particularly 
involving the equities of the divergent 
burdens of energy cost, demand much 
more careful consideration and decisions 
by the Congress. I remain unconvinced 
that the unilateral action by the Presi- 
— either warranted or soundly 

ased. 
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PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM IS INFLATIONARY 


I am convinced that the President’s 
energy tax program is inflationary, much 
too inflationary for the economy at this 
time, and just as disappointing are the 
severe recessionary aspects of the pro- 
posals. 

The administration has indicated that 
the entire energy package is expected to 
cause a one-time increase in the price 
indexes of approximately 2 percent. This 
Treasury Department estimate combines 
the primary and ripple effects of the 
total $30 billion energy conservation 
taxes and fees package. Therefore, the 
administration considers the potential 
inflation impact of the oil import fee 
portion of the energy package to be 
small, 

Other estimates are far more pessi- 
mistic. A January 1975 Library of Con- 
gress Congressional Research Service re- 
port indicates that all elements of the 
administration’s energy program in the 
aggregate could cost at least $50.3 billion 
in 1975. Given an anticipated 1975 gross 
national product of $1,500 billion, the 
program could raise living costs by 3 
percentage points, assuming complete 
pass through of the sum to final prices. 
Directly, before consideration of sec- 
ondary or ripple effects, the energy pack- 
age will raise the rate of inflation from 
an estimated 6 to 7 percent to 9 to 10 
percent in 1975. 

Energy costs are marked up through 
layer upon layer of the manufacturing, 
distribution, and re systems which 
results in products embodying energy 
having their prices raised by more than 
the actual increase in energy costs. Many 
wages and other payments like social 
security are tied to the change in prices, 
hence, compounding the rise in energy 
prices’ effect on the general price level. 
The ripple effect is estimated to be 1.5 
to 2 times the primary effect, implying 
that, potentially, the administration's 
total energy package’s primary and sec- 
ondary effects could cause 1974’s 12 per- 
cent inflation rate tc continue through 
1975. 

It is quite clear that the negative im- 
pact of the $50 billion increase in energy 
costs on effective demand for other 
goods has been underestimated by the 
administration. 

This was refiected in an unusual con- 
sensus among economists appearing be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Let me summarize statements by a few 
of the economists regarding the energy 
tax proposals: 

R. A. Gordon, University of California 
and president, American Economics As- 
sociation: Believes that the President’s 
overall proposal will have a depressing 
effect on production and employment 
while being inflationary throughout the 
economy. 

Argues against exclusive reliance on 
the market-price system to allocate 
necessary fuels. 

Paul A. Volcker, Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, Princeton University: Views a 
sudden $30 billion energy fiscal package 
as being uncertain in its impacts, with 
at least a short run drag on the economy 
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while at the same time causing prices to 
rise. 

Agrees with the President’s long-term 
goals and the emphasis on price and 
market mechanisms, but that it would 
be too much for the present economy. 

Philip M. Klutznick, chairman of the 
Research and Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development: 
Maintains that the President’s proposed 
energy taxes will raise prices on gasoline, 
fuel oil, electricity, et cetera, and will 
increase the average family’s energy bill 
by $250-$300 a year. Feels that there is 
risk that the overall inflationary impact 
of the package will be substantial, after 
taking into account its indirect impact 
on costs and prices, including multiplier 
effects on wages and other costs of 
business. 

Michael K. Evans, Chase Econometric 
Associates, Inc.: Argues that the Presi- 
dent’s proposed energy program has no 
redeeming features, except for the pro- 
posed deregulation of oil and natural gas. 

Indicates that the President’s program 
will reduce the rate of growth in the 
first half of 1975 because of higher oil 
prices without having an adequate off- 
setting fiscal stimulus. 

Charles L. Schultze, the Brookings In- 
stitution: Feels that although it is im- 
portant to reduce our dependence on oil 
imports over the next 5 years, it is not 
a necessary condition now for economic 
recovery. Asserts that the most needed 
action is an economic recovery, and that 
the President’s import fee will seriously 
affect any recovery program by siphon- 
ing off $800 million a month by April 1— 
$10 billion a year—from consumers 
which will almost negate the impact of 
the proposed tax rebate. 

Joseph A. Pechman, director of Eco- 
nomic Studies, the Brookings Institu- 
tion: Considers the proposed taxes on 
petroleum to be an ill-advised approach 
to the energy problem because such taxes 
will be counterproductive by causing 
prices to rise substantially; and secondly, 
they will depress demand because the 
$6.5 billion in corporate tax rate reduc- 
tion will have little effect on corporate 
spending in the short run. 

Walter W. Heller, University of Min- 
nesota: Notes that the quadrupling of 
oil prices is now siphoning off some $30 
billion a year from consumers while add- 
ing about 3 points to the rate of inflation. 
Maintains that the President’s proposed 
energy tax program would deal a dou- 
ble blow against the economy by boost- 
ing inflation and worsening the reces- 
sion. 

Arthur M. Okun, senior fellow, the 
Brookings Institution: Endorses the sep- 
aration of the antirecession tax pack- 
age from the more complex issue of 
energy taxes. However, contends that if 
the import fees go into effect and oil 
prices are decontrolled before income 
tax offsets can be enacted, there will be 
a substantial drain on the economy. If 
the President does not delay such action, 
recommends that the Congress restrict 
the President’s statutory powers over 
tariffs and mandate the continued price 
ceiling on domestic oil. 
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AT ISSUE ARE LEGISLATIVE GUIDELINES OR 
DECISIONS BY EXECUTIVE FIAT 

Although H.R. 14462 of the 93d Con- 
gress did not become law, section 204 of 
that bill would have amended section 
232 of the Trade Expansion Act to pre- 
scribe criteria for, and to limit the use 
of, restrictions on the importation of 
petroleum and products derived from pe- 
troleum which may be imposed by the 
President under section 232. Thus, the 
nature of the proposed action forcefully 
indicated the committee’s interests and 
views on these matters which, in effect, 
were ignored by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his section 232 investigation 
and in the action taken by the President. 

The existing license fee system and 
the import fee system proclaimed Janu- 
ary 23 establishes a separate taxing 
mechanism, defining taxable units and 
categories of goods, determining equities 
among taxpayers based on assumed spe- 
cial circumstances, and assigning rev- 
enue collection responsibilities. The 
whole revenue and tariff system estab- 
lished by the President is outside the 
tariff and customs law and the Internal 
Revenue Code, and none of the criteria 
and guidelines for administering the sys- 
tem has been approved by the Congress. 

Even at the low level of the license 
fees—$0.21 per barrel of crude—the fu- 
ture revenue was significant enough to 
cause the committee last year to drop 
the provisions of section 204 of H.R. 
14462, mentioned above, from a tax bill 
it reported later in that session due to 
the revenue loss it was estimated could 
result from the enactment of statutory 
criteria on the imposition of import li- 
cense fees on petroleum. 

The long and continued use of such a 
broad authority as section 232 in the 
exercise of basic legislative functions of 
raising revenues and regulating com- 
merce erodes the authority of the Con- 
gress and prevents it from fully exercis- 
ing its constitutional responsibilities. 
THERE ARE PREFERABLE ALTERNATIVES TO THE 

PRESIDENT’S ENERGY TAX PROPOSALS 

There can be no doubt that in sus- 
pending the President’s national secur- 
ity authority and negating his recent 
action under it with respect to imports 
of petroleum, the Congress is assuming 
a heavy responsibility to propose and 
enact an energy legislation. The Com- 
mitee on Ways and Means intends to 
develop as soon as possible and to 
cooperate with other committees in de- 
veloping a sound energy program, hope- 
fully, in cooperation with the President. 
Certainly it cannot be done effectively if 
Congress must act under the leverage of 
executive action which increases basic 
energy costs through import fees with no 
opportunity for the Congress to choose 
more selective cost increases through the 
tax system. By its action of favorably re- 
porting H.R. 1767, the Committee on 
Ways and Means is accepting its 
responsibility to develop and report to 
the House as expeditiously as possible 
legislation on petroleum and petroleum 
products—both imports and domestically 
produced—that is responsive to our 
energy requirement and coordinated 
with broad tax changes that are needed 
to stimulate economic activity and 
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alleviate the inequities stemming from 
the inflationary pressures of the past 
year and a half. 

In order to carry out those responsi- 
bilities effectively, the Congress must 
enact H.R. 1767 and assume a full 
partnership with the President in this 
area of great concern. 

For the reasons stated above, I ask 
that the House approve H.R. 1767. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this legisla- 
tion because I strongly believe that the 
President should not have his authority 
to adjust import license fees taken away 
from him, in view or a very real national 
security finding and in the absence of 
any alternative course of action. 

H.R. 1767 is loaded with irony, as well 
as danger. Its sponsors would tell the 
President he cannot implement a key 
part of his plan to reduce our reliance on 
imported oil, yet they have no cohesive 
suggestion about what to do instead, ex- 
cept wait—but for what and for how 
long? 

Mr. Chairman, there have been quite 
a few issues raised with respect to the au- 
thority under which the President acted 
to implement his duty increase. I would 
like to review that authority with my 
colleagues. 

In 1955 the Congress approved a trade 
bill, including a “national security pro- 
vision,” giving the Chief Executive, in 
the interest of national security, the au- 
thority to use quotas, license fees, duties, 
or other imports adjustments. This au- 
thority was reexamined in development 
of the Trace Act of 1962, and was incor- 
porated in that legislation as section 232. 

Again, in the 1974 trade bill, passed 
just last fall, this authority was further 
reviewed, and the language relating to 
Presidential action was retained intact. 
Indeed, after almost 20 years of experi- 
ence, that language has not been altered 
in any substantial way. 

Now, what implementation has been 
made of this authority? In 1959 then 
President Eisenhower issued a proclama- 
tion, establishing quotas, because at that 
time heavy and cheap imports of oil into 
the United States were knocking down 
domestic prices, and endangering the 
capability of home industry to find and 
produce enough fuel to meet national 
needs. 

In 1973 the quotas were replaced by 
license fees, with the fee on crude oil 
placed at 63 cents a barrel. That is equal 
to a cent and a half a gallon. 

The action taken by the President in 
establishing these fees was not chal- 
lenged by the Congress at that time. So, 
the question is, when the President 
wants to implement a policy already es- 
tablished, why this sudden questioning 
of his authority to do so, especially in 
view of the fact that authority has been 
reviewed repeatedly by the Congress and 
retained intact. 

The Attorney General has stated, as 
was noted by the gentleman from ili- 
nois (Mr. ANDERSON), that the action 
taken by the President was in full com- 
pliance with the law. 

Now, just what is the thrust of the 
President’s program? To what is it ad- 
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dressed? What are the basic problems 
involved? 

The program goes directly to three 
problems of highest priority: The prob- 
lem of recession, the problem of infia- 
tion, and the problem of energy conser- 
vation. In brief, the President’s approach 
to the problem of recession includes a 
rebate of 1974 taxes in the amount of 
about $12 billion. This would be given 
back to taxpayer's as early as May of this 
year. At the same time, business expan- 
sion, leading to more jobs, would be en- 
hanced through an increase in the in- 
vestment credit. 

With respect to inflation, the Presi- 
dent requested action on a series of en- 
ergy taxes, estimated to yield $30 billion 
of annual revenue. This money would 
be returned to the economy through a 
major tax reduction, thus putting more 
money in peoples’ pockets on a perma- 
nent basis. Reflecting a concern for in- 
fiationary problems, this package is 
balanced between income and expendi- 
tures. 

The third problem, energy conserva- 
tion, would be addressed through the 
higher price that would result from in- 
creased license fees. The price would dis- 
courage consumption and at the same 
time encourage the development of alter- 
nate sources of supply. 

So, the President’s broad and compre- 
hensive program would address itself to 
three of our greatest problems—reces- 
sion, inflation, and energy conservation— 
and the $1 additional license fee that 
he has imposed, and which we ask the 
Members to endorse, is merely the first 
step in implementing this program. 

I would like to emphasize that under 
any effective program, whether devised 
by the Congress or the President, the 
price of oil is going to go up. Whether we 
have an allocation system, rationing, im- 
port quotas or a combination of any of 
these, the price of petroleum products 
will rise. We have enjoyed for many, 
many years low energy prices in the 
United States, but that era has come to 
an end, regardless of the program that 
we adopt. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been ample 
time and opportunity for the Democratic 
majority in the Congress to develop a 
workable alternative. But none has 
materialized and as far as I know none 
is imminent. Meanwhile, our dependence 
on foreign supplies continues mounting, 
along with uncertainties about the sta- 
bility of those supplies. 

We now import about 40 percent of 
our total petroleum consumption, and 
most of the countries selling to us are 
organized into a cartel which has maxi- 
mized prices at a level four times that 
which prevailed prior to the 1973-74 em- 
bargo. More than $2 billion are leaving 
the United States every month to pay for 
that oil—a loss which steadily weakens 
us economically and politically. 

I submit that in these circumstances 
prolonged inaction is dangerous. The 
President has presented a carefully con- 
structed program designed to remove us 
from an an energy quagmire. It is a 
tough and demanding program, and parts 
of it may very well be unpopular. But 
there are no easy ways out—a harsh fact 
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which the Democratic majority in the 
Congress undoubtedly has discovered and 
which may be in part responsible for the 
lack of a viable alternative at this time. 

Without a better plan before us, Mr. 
Chairman, the President should be al- 
lowed to proceed with his program with- 
out delay, for the good of us all. His 
action would not preclude the Congress 
from proposing revisions, or even a com- 
pletely different approach, if we indeed 
are able to develop one. On the other 
hand, each day which we waste in doing 
nothing increases proportionately our 
vulnerability because of our reliance on 
imported oil. 

The American people have made it 
clear that they are anxiously awaiting 
the implementation of a sound and com- 
prehensive program to reduce our vul- 
nerability, and I believe they are pleased 
that the President has come forward 
with such a program. H.R. 1767 would 
thwart not only the President’s efforts in 
this regard, but the public will as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to defeat this bill as presented to the 
House. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI). 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
when this bill came to a vote in the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I sup- 
ported it with some reluctance. I was 
concerned that in our debate on the 
bill, too little time was actually spent 
discussing the actual merits of the Presi- 
dent’s import fee. I was concerned as 
well, that attaching the debt ceiling ex- 
tension to this bill would further cloud 
the consideration of this important en- 
ergy issue. 

Now that the Rules Committee has 
made in order separate votes on these 
issues, it will be easier to debate the 
actual suspension of the President’s pow- 
er to impose import fees on petroleum. 

I consponsored H.R. 1767 because I felt 
that the President's plan to increase im- 
port fees on crude oil would impose 
tremendous economic hardships on many 
American families. This would be done 
without producing any significant de- 
crease in the level of crude oil imports. 
In my opinion, the increased fee did not 
increase the economic disincentive neces- 
sary to force the American consumer to 
alter his present purchasing habits. In 
fact, probably the only product whose 
price would increase sufficiently to force 
consumers to change their habits would 
be home heating oil, home heating oil 
that is distilled from foreign crude. But, 
as has been consistently pointed out by 
my colleagues from New England, there 
is presently no alternative to this home 
heating oil for those consumers. 

My support for this bill is based on 
the premise that if we want to impose 
economic incentives to discourage the 
use of petroleum, this must be done in a 
way that will force consumers to alter 
their spending patterns on products for 
which the demand is somewhat flexible. I 
feel that the President’s import fee is 
not the economic incentive that would 
accomplish this, 
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Rather, in my opinion, it is necessary 
to take steps to directly curtail the use 
of gasoline—the one oil-based product 
in this country in which significant con- 
sumption curtailment can be achieved 
without massive economic disruption. 
While I personally favor a strong eco- 
nomic disincentive to the use of gaso- 
line, I could support any alternative 
that would effectively eliminate wasteful 
gasoline consumption and as a result, de- 
crease the need for crude oil imports. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of this leg- 
islation today will give us 90 days in 
which to form our own energy program. 
In this time, the Congress must act, for 
the American people are tired of hearing 
endless discussions of this issue. So, I 
hope that we in the Congress can come 
together behind a unified program to 
meet this present crisis. For, if we do 
not, I for one will feel obligated to sup- 
port the President in his approach in 
solving our present energy crisis. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ConaBie). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
my colleagues will think carefully about 
the consequences of their votes on H.R. 
1767. I oppose the bill, because I feel it 
is a negative reaction to a positive pro- 
gram. 

Certainly no one in this Chamber is 
likely to argue that all is well with re- 
spect to our fuel supplies. We face critical 
problems in this regard—problems which 
have grown in dimension and in number 
over the past several years. Virtually 
everyone in the Nation is aware, in vary- 
ing degrees, of a need for concerted na- 
tional action to meet these problems 
head on. 

The President has responded to this 
need with an integrated program, a key 
part of which is the imposition of a high- 
er import license fee on foreign petro- 
leum. He took this step after careful de- 
liberation and after a finding by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that imports of 
oil were indeed threatening to impair 
the national security. 

In reaching his determination of a 
threat to national security, the Secretary 
ordered an investigation, which involved 
consultations with and advice from other 
Cabinet members and agency heads. He 
was directed to do this by section 127 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, and it is worth 
noting in this connection that both the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense have found conclusively that pe- 
troleum imports do in fact constitute a 
threat to the national security. 

Section 127 also states that the Secre- 
tary may, if he deems it appropriate, hold 
public hearings or otherwise afford addi- 
tional interested parties an opportunity 
to present information and advice rela- 
tive to the investigation. The Secretary 
decided in this case that it would be in- 
appropriate to follow such procedures, 
because he believed that national secu- 
rity required an immediate determina- 
tion and action on oil imports. The lan- 
guage of the section in this regard is 
plainly permissive and the Secretary, who 
was in command of the facts disclosed 
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by the investigation, exercized the judg- 
ment which the law unmistakably 
allows. 

The President, in acting on the Secre- 
tary’s finding, exercized the authority 
granted him under section 232 of the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act. This is a relatively 
old provision of law dating back to the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955. 

Known as the “national security provi- 
sion” of our trade laws, the section states 
that unless the President disagrees with 
a finding that imports of an article are— 

In such quantities and under such cir- 
cumstances as to threaten to impair the na- 
tional security . . . He shall take such action, 
and for such time, as he deems necessary, 
to adjust the imports of such article and its 
derivatives so that such imports will not so 
threaten to impair the national security. 


The original language with respect to 
Presidential action was added by the 
other body to the 1955 act, and both in 
the committee report and in floor debate, 
congressional intent was made clear that 
the President could and should take 
whatever action he believed necessary to 
adjust imports of the article in question. 

During the long life of this provision, 
many requests to use it have been filed 
and numerous investigations conducted, 
but the Presidential action has been 
taken only on petroleum imports. 

Following a 36-day investigation in 
1959, President Eisenhower issued Proc- 
lamation No. 3279, which established our 
oil imports control program. At that time, 
foreign shipments of petroleum were low 
in price and at such levels that the ca- 
Ppability of domestic industry to find and 
produce enough oil to meet national 
needs was in jeopardy. As a result, quotas 
were used to restrict incoming shipments. 

Over the years, oil supply conditions 
changed materially, and early in 1973, 
quotas were replaced with a license fee 
system. Heating oil had been in short 
supply during the preceding winter and 
there was a strong possibility that gaso- 
line supplies would be inadequate the fol- 
lowing summer. A Cabinet task force 
studying the problem found that quotas 
no longer served the national interest, 
that they were unduly limiting imports 
at a time of impending shortages and 
were no longer an essential device to 
stimulate increased investment in do- 
mestic exploration and production. The 
administration felt that a license fee sys- 
tem would result in increased foreign 
supplies sufficient to meet current needs 
yet would at the same time maintain 
adequate controls on imports for na- 
tional security purposes. 

Now, in the wake of the well-remem- 
bered Arab oil embargo over a year ago 
and the subsequent increase of imports 
following its end, our national position 
with respect to oil supplies has taken an- 
other new turn. 

About 4 out of every 10 barrels of 
petroleum we use now comes from 
abroad, and only a small portion of these 
imports can be considered secure from 
interruption in the event of a new po- 
litical or military crisis. Most of the ex- 
porting countries have formed a cartel 
which, in addition to having the capacity 
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to control shipments into the United 
States at any level, has helped bring 
about an oil price level which is roughly 
four times that prevailing prior to the 
embargo. Funds to the oil producers are 
flowing out of the United States at an 
annual rate of about $25 billion, and 
partly as a consequence our trade bal- 
ance has sunk to the lowest level in years. 

In view of these facts, it seems to me 
that the only conclusion the President 
could have reached was that immediate 
action was needed to reduce our reliance 
on imported petroleum and that a failure 
to take such action would add to the 
threat to our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant 
that our oil imports control program has 
been continued for 15 years, under five 
Presidents, using both quotas and license 
fees, and the Congress has not enacted 
legislation during this time to alter that 
program, 

The Attorney General, in a letter to 
the Treasury Secretary confirming the 
legality of administration action, pointed 
out: 

The force of congressional acquiescence in 
this practice is particularly strong since 
Congress has during that period, twice 
amended the very provision in question— 
the last time only a month ago. 


Mr. Chairman, it is clear that the 
President acted pursuant to the law, in 
response to public need and demand, and 
in the face of a threat to our national 
security. Those who would postpone the 
implementation of his program through 
H.R. 1767 have no reasonable, compre- 
hensive plan of their own. 

I realize that I have dealt a good deal 
here with the legalities of our situation. 
I think we can spend too much time 
talking about legalities. 

The concern that many of us feel goes 
beyond the uncertainties afflicting our 
citizens lacking a comprehensive en- 
ergy policy. We should also be concerned 
with our posture in the world as a free 
people. Clearly, our national security 
concerns here are real. Not only do the 
potentates presiding over the oil supply- 
ing countries have the capacity to shut 
off oil at the wellhead, but our supply 
lines can be disrupted in many ways by 
our potential enemies in the world. 

However, our problem goes beyond the 
long-range protection we must provide 
for our national security. Our position is 
one of potential leadership in an oil- 
consuming world that is trying to pull 
itself together. 

Any effort by the oil-consuming world 
to counter the operations of the oil cartel 
requires some sort of united front on 
our part. The United States is going to 
have a very poor claim to leadership in 
dealing with this threat if we now back 
down from an obvious step to reduce 
consumption of imported oil. The oil- 
producing countries are very likely to 
increase the price of oil as long as they 
feel we are incapable of concerted action. 
They have raised the price of oil twice 
since the embargo, and they will do it 
further if we demonstrate weakness at 
a time like this. Congress should con- 
sider what sort of signal it is sending 
to OPEC countries if it repudiates the 
President on his constructive action. And 
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what signal does it send to our consuming 
allies, as well? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are real 
dangers inherent in delaying positive ac- 
tion. It is 15 months since the embargo. 
I urge the House to yote down the bill 
before us and allow the President to 
move forward in the exercise of the pow- 
ers we have given him. Approval of H.R, 
1767 would constitute, in my opinion, 
a tragic step backward in our effort to 
achieye a safer level of self-reliance in 
energy. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MIKVA). 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York suggest that the President's first 
tariff increase is an obvious move to 
reduce consumption. 

I hope that this bill passes and that 
it is signed by the President, in which 
event we will never know whether Mr. 
ConakLe is right or not. However, if that 
eventuality does not come to pass, I think 
the last thing that will occur as a result 
of this first step of self-propelled action 
by the President is to reduce consump- 
tion one whit. 

This step will raise prices. The fact 
of the matter is that there is no con- 
sensus in this country any place as to 
what the energy package ought to be— 
not in the Congress, not among the pub- 
lic, not among the experts; and not 
among the people in the administration. 

During the testimony on this bill and 
on other bills before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, it was very clear that 
there are divided voices within the ad- 
ministration itself as to what we ought 
to be doing. If the President’s program 
were adopted in its entirety, there have 
been estimates by some of the best eco- 
nomic experts in the country that it 
might add as much as five points to the 
rate of inflation. 

Think of that, Members of the Com- 
mittee. Are we really in such an economic 
position that we could add an additional 
five points to what has been such a 
deeply disturbing rate of inflation in 
this year? I am sure the President does 
not seek this result. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are many who believe 
that this is merely a step toward esca- 
lating the “chicken war” with the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to hear the gentleman in the well 
raise this point. As I recall, the price 
of oil was raised from about $3.40 in the 
spring of 1973 to about $7 average in the 
early part of 1974, which generated ap- 
proximately 3 percentage points of 
inflation at that time. But what we are 
talking about here is a possible increase 
from about $9 average to about $15 aver- 
age, and to hear people talk, as I heard 
this morning Mr. Greenspan speak in 
terms of a 2-percent increase in the face 
of that history seems to me to be wholly 
without basis. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas is absolutely correct; 
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there is no question that the previous in- 
flationary problems were accelerated and 
aggrevated and escalated by the increas- 
ing costs in energy. And the proposals 
here, if the entire program were insti- 
tuted, would make that last increase in 
the cost of energy look like a modest in- 
crease by comparison. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, if a program is to succeed 
then it is going to need support from 
everybody in the country. One part of 
that support that will be needed is from 
a Congress that agrees with the Execu- 
tive as to where the best program can 
be found. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Mlinois. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Oregon for yielding 
me this additional time. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. Utiman), laid it 
on the line very clearly when he said 
that we are asking for a 90-day suspen- 
sion; not a stall, as many of the Members 
have most assuredly made it clear, and 
if we cannot come up with the beginnings 
of a program within 90 days then we 
have no alternative but to let the Presi- 
dent work his will. But I can assure the 
Members that if the President were told 
that the Congress could find an answer 
so as to do something about a program 
that the administration réally wants, 
that I cannot believe for a moment that 
it would be a program that would add 
the level of acceleration to our inflation- 
ay problems that this program would 
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I cannot believe that the administra- 
tion has no other answer, other than one 
that would clearly escalate the very 
serious problems of energy costs and in- 
crease the rampaging inflation. 

So, if we cannot find the answer in 90 
days then we have to let the President 
work his will. 

Ninety days is not an unreasonable 
amount of time. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, as the 
first sponsor of antitariff legislation in 
the 94th Congress, I rise to speak in 
favor of H.R. 1767, a bill to suspend for 
90 days the President’s alleged authority 
to impose a tariff on oil imports. 

I am pleased to report that my own 
bill, H.R. 315, which would amend the 
Trade Expansion Act to require the 
President to get the approval of Con- 
gress before proposing an oil tariff, now 
has 50 cosponsors. I would urge the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to give this bill his 
further consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no region more 
affected by the tariff than New England. 
And there is no region that has given it 
closer attention. I have studied the pos- 
sible impact of the tariff on New Eng- 
land, and I am deeply troubled. Let me 
tell you why. 

In New England, three-fourths of the 
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homes are heated by oil burners. The 
fuel they consume is 75 percent im- 
ported. Electric utilities in my region 
generate 80 percent of their power by 
burning oil, almost all of which is im- 
ported. So overall, New England is 80 
percent dependent on oil. Any increase in 
the price of oil means a sharp jump in 
inflation, unemployment, business fail- 
ures and loss of consumer buying power. 
For New England, the tariff is both in- 
flationary and recessionary. 

The tariff means serious trouble for 
charitable organizations. The Boys’ Club 
in Pittsfield, Mass., my home town, is 
one example. Its fuel bills have risen by 
$13,000 in the past 2 years. The tariff 
would hike it another $10,000, making 
the Boys’ Club devote over one-fifth of 
its budget just for fuel. This would mean 
the end of the club’s ice hockey, skating, 
swimming, and basketball programs. 

For the 2 dozen independent colleges 
and universities in Massachusetts, the 
tariff would mean sharply higher tuition 
fees. These schools suffered higher fuel 
costs in the past year that averaged out 
to $100 per student. The tariff would add 
another $50 to $70 in per-student costs. 
Being tax exempt, private institutions 
like schools and hospitals would get none 
of the higher fuel costs back as a tax 
rebate. 

For industrial firms that consume resi- 
dual fuel, the tariff would mean another 
25-percent hike in energy costs. In the 
past 2 years, their fuel bills have tripled. 
For many of the small, established paper, 
textile, and hand tool companies in New 
England—already plagued by high op- 
erating costs and taxes, OSHA and EPA 
clean-up laws—the tariff may be the 
final blow that puts them out of business. 

I am very concerned about the impact 
of the tariff on home heating oil con- 
sumers. Their price for fuel has doubled 
in the past 2 years. It now costs between 
$110 and $150 a month to heat the aver- 
age home. The tariff will add on another 
$14 to $20 a month. I already see the 
first stages of a chilling prospect. If the 
tariff goes through, by the end of this 
winter, 30 percent of fuel oil consumers 
in New England will be forced to pay 
“cash on delivery.” 

I am concerned about the impact of 
the tariff on our hopes to build new oil 
refineries in New England. With the so- 
called tariff rebate, the administration 
attempts to ease the impact of the tariff 
on product imports. But by slapping a 
$3 a barrel tariff on imported crude oil, 
the prospects for building a refinery in 
New England—and we now have two 
projects well along now in the early plan- 
ning stages—ere hurt. 

The impact of the tariff on electric 
utility bills will be devastating. In my 
district there are thousands of new “all- 
electric” homes, When they purchased 
them, the new owners were promised 
years of cheap electricity, based on the 
promise of abundant nuclear energy in 
New England. The hopes for atomic 
power have dimmed since then, and elec- 
tric bills for these people have jumped 
alarmingly. 

Let me give you some examples: 

In the past year, the monthly electric 
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bill from December 1973 to December 
1974 for John Bys of Easthampton, Mass., 
rose from $80 to $150. Almost all of that 
was due to the increase in “fuel adjust- 
ment” charges. For his neighbor, Rogers 
Madison, the December electric bill 
jumped from $72 to $126. For John Pis- 
tana on the same street, the same bill 
increased from $57 to $113. I could go 
on with thousands of examples. 

Each of these homeowners has seen 
his electric bill double in just 1 year. He 
now pays almost as much for electricity 
in the winter as he pays for his mortgage. 

The tariff would increase the monthly 
electric bill of each of these owners of 
“all-electric” homes by 20 percent. John 
Bys would be paying $225 a month—just 
to keep his home at a minimum tem- 
perature in the 60’s. After paying his 
mortgage and utility bills, what will he 
have left to live on? 

These are some of the reasons why I 
am worried about the impact of the tar- 
iffs on New England. 

Higher fuel prices would not conserve 
fuel in our region, because we are al- 
ready at minimum consumption. Tax re- 
bates would not cover more than half 
the income spent on higher fuel prices. 
New England is in economic trouble. We 
need time to come up with reasonable 
alternatives. That is why we need a 90- 
day deferral of the tariff. 

So I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK) . 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
adoption of this legislation which would 
postpone for 90 days, the President’s 
unilateral action imposing a $1 per bar- 
rel fee on imported oil. An import fee of 
this dimension constitutes a tax and 
clearly intrudes upon the constitutional 
right of the Congress to impose taxes. 

The imposition of the $1 import tax is 
the first step in the President’s energy 
plan. It is the first step in what I be- 
lieve is a blueprint for economic dis- 
aster. It is the first step in the incredible 
plan to increase the cost of living by a 
staggering $120 billion. 

If we permit the imposition of this $1 
tax to go forward, we will immediately 
see the price of oil—which is distributed 
around the Nation on a weighted average 
price basis—begin to climb. Other forms 
of energy, which follow the price of oil, 
will begin to increase. For example, in 
1973, the average price of a ton of coal 
was about $8.50. Last year, the average 
price was about $15. Coal will soon be 
quoted at $30 per ton. As the oil prices 
rise—so will coal, natural gas, and ura- 
nium prices. 

The President's proposal, of which the 
import fee is the first step, moves in one 
clearcut economic direction—the decon- 
trol of prices on old oil and the deregula- 
tion of natural gas. The President’s ap- 
proach is designed to create a reduction 
in oil imports and gas demand by per- 
mitting drastic increases in price. In a 
time of crisis and shortage he endeavors 
to turn the problem over to the energy 
industry by giving it drastically higher 
prices and profits on the theory that a 
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free market will produce conservation 
and new supplies. 

However, there can be no free market 
in a scarce, essential commodity con- 
trolled by so few. Today, 64 percent of 
the crude oil reserves are controlled by 
eight companies. In his statement, Pres- 
ident Ford charges the OPEC nations 
with rigging the price of oil by estab- 
lishing a price cartel, and then he pro- 
poses to raise the price of old domestic 
American oil to the level of what he 
himself says is a price rigged by the 
OPEC cartel. 

In the year following the Cost of Living 
Council action which increased the price 
of old oil to $5.25 per barrel, the con- 
sumer paid about $31 billion more for all 
forms of energy. The total consumer 
cost of oil and petroleum products rose 
from an estimated $56 billion in 1972 to 
$74 billion in 1973 and to over $102 bil- 
lion in 1974. If the President immediately 
prevails in his efforts to decontrol old 
oil, the price can be expected to escalate 
to $11 plus the proposed excise tax of 
$2 per barrel, or a total of $13 per bar- 
rel. The import tax will equalize the for- 
eign oil price at the same levels. The 
pass-through of these prices along the 
energy stream will increase energy costs 
to the consumer by more than $100 bil- 
lion. There can be no retreat of inflation 
in the face of this circumstance. 

The $13 per barrel oil will increase the 
costs of everything we buy and need. The 
costs of freight and passenger transpor- 
tation will soar. The costs of fertilizer 
and food will multiply. 

The President’s proposal will create 
horrendous windfall profits which his re- 
bate plan will never offset. The average 
consumer costs will bear little relation- 
ship to the insignificant rebate proposal. 
The horrendous windfall profits are very 
likely to escape the tax collector. It has 
yet to be proven that Congress can pass 
a meaningful windfall tax program. As 
these prices anger the consumer, pres- 
sures will develop for the elimination of 
the excise taxes and the import taxes on 
which the promised rebate or tax reduc- 
tion is based. The best way to deal with 
windfall profits is to prevent them from 
occurring in the first place. There is 
every likelihood that the Nation will be 
left with high petroleum prices, high 
windfall profits to the petroleum indus- 
try and increased Federal defic’ts. 

The President’s program gudrantees 
continued high inflation and imposes a 
crushing burden on the consumers at 
every point along the energy stream. 
Those who conserve energy are penalized 
to the same degree as those who waste. 
His program imposes a special burden on 
homeowners who have no alternative 
source of energy supplies for home heat- 
ing and little capital for realistic con- 
servation measures. 

I believe that the Congress can come 
up with a better idea. As a deliberative 
body of two Chambers, composed of 535 
Members, we must have time, and 90 
days is not too much, if we are to prevent 
a compounding of our economic disaster. 

The passage of H.R. 1767 will give the 
94th Congress a reasonable time in which 
to act. 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG). 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, in 
the brief period since the President an- 
nounced his plan for reducing our ener- 
gy imports, his program has received 
some muted praise and a great deal of 
much louder criticism. 

The most popular alternative to his 
program, to judge by some of his most 
vocal critics, seems to be gasoline ra- 
tioning. Many people believe—or profess 
to believe—that this is the only equita- 
ble way to reduce our energy consump- 
tion, 

On the surface, rationing seems a rea- 
sonable proposition: Since we need to 
cut back on the amount of fuel we use 
and since we should share the sacrifice 
fairly among us, the idea seems to be 
that we should just limit every driver 
to the same amount of gasoline and re- 
quire anyone who wishes to use more 
than that amount to buy extra coupons 
in an open market from those who 
choose to use less gas. What could be 
fairer than that? 

Well, a closer examination of the de- 
tails of such a program suggests that al- 
most any alternative would be fairer, and 
not only fairer but more effective as well. 

One of the first things to keep in mind 
is that this system will not prevent the 
price of gasoline and of other petroleum 
products from rising. Furthermore, a ra- 
tioning program is estimated to allow 
each driver only about 36 gallons of fuel 
per month, based on an overall reduc- 
tion in imports of 1 million barrels per 
day. Additional coupons would probably 
cost about $1.20 each on the open mar- 
ket, as consumers would vie for the right 
to buy the limited remaining supply. 

For each gallon of gasoline over the 
36-gallon limit then, the effective price, 
after the driver has actually paid for his 
gas at the pump, would be about $1.75. 
Therefore, the large majority of Amer- 
icans, whose gasoline use averages 50 gal- 
lons a month, would find their overall 
gas costs increased from about $27 to 
$44—more than 60 percent. In effect, for 
them, the price of gas would have risen 
to almost $0.90 a gallon. 

Another cost factor involves refinery 
engineering: Briefly stated, American re- 
fineries are constructed to use about 43 
to 47 percent of every barrel of oil to 
produce gasoline. The remaining amount 
becomes heating oil, residual oil, and 
other products. This ratio cannot be 
changed without substantial rebuilding 
of refineries involving massive expenses. 
To achieve our goai of reduced consump- 
tion under a rationing program, refiners 
would be compelled to cut back their 
production of gasoline to about 90 per- 
cent of its present level. Reducing gaso- 
line production, then, would mean reduc- 
ing the production of other fuels by a 
proportionate amount. The country 
would have to rely increasingly on ex- 
pensive imported products—middle dis- 
tillates, and so forth—to make up the 
deficit and the prices of these products, 
of course, would rise. 
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However, we do not need to go into 
these complicated calculations—to crawl 
among the catalytic converters and frac- 
tionating towers of a refinery—to see why 
gasoline rationing does not present a 
solid answer to the energy problem. 

In the first place, it simply does not 
cover enough ground. Gasoline consump- 
tion represents about 40 percent of the 
Nation's total petroleum use. If we con- 
trol the consumption of only this 40 per- 
cent, we ignore such fruitful areas for 
conservation as improved industrial effi- 
ciency, better construction and insula- 
tion of buildings, and less wasteful use 
of electricity and natural gas. We cannot 
be independent unless these other petro- 
leum uses are also dramatically reduced. 

Another point to keep in mind is that 
individuals and industries dependent on 
gasoline would suffer disproportionately 
under a rationing program. It would be 
far fairer and more economically sound 
to spread the effects of reduced consump- 
tion across the spectrum of all consumers 
and industries in the country. 

Even the most successful rationing 
program would be, at best, a short-term 
and temporary solution to our energy 
problems. What we need today is a com- 
prehensive program which will encourage 
conservation as a way of life, not a pro- 
gram which is in itself an invitation to 
“beat the system.” In order to accomplish 
our long-term goal of independence from 
foreign energy sources, we need to ex- 
pand our own energy production. A ra- 
tioning program contains nothing that 
would encourage increased domestic 
production, and offers no incentive what- 
ever to explore and develop alternate 
energy sources. 

But perhaps the strongest argument 
against gasoline rationing as a measure 
to solve the energy problem is the com- 
plete impossibility of constructing a fair 
program. Even the costly and cumber- 
some bureaucracy which would be 
needed to administer a rationing pro- 
gram would not be able to give everyone 
an even break. So varied are our life- 
styles and needs that any regulation 
must immediately have hundreds of 
exceptions. 

In one family, perhaps both parents 
and three teenagers, all licensed driv- 
ers, would be eligible for ration coupons. 
If the young people used their gasoline 
to drive to school instead of taking the 
bus, would it be fair for them to have 
it? If, on the other hand, they all had 
part- or full-time jobs, would it be fair 
for them not to have it? 

And, what of a widowed mother of 
three young children who supplements 
income from her full-time job on one 
side of town with earnings from a part- 
time job on the other? If her one set of 
coupons were insufficient to handle her 
driving to and from work, would it be 
fair to force her into the marketplace 
to buy additional coupons at an esti- 
mated $1.20 each? 

Inequities of this sort would abound 
under even the best constructed of ra- 
tioning programs. Then, too, there would 
be geographical discrepancies, 
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People living in the sparsely populated 
West need more gasoline than people in 
the densely populated areas of the East, 
and would endure undue hardship as a 
result of rationing. 

It would be literally impossible to con- 
struct a program that would have equi- 
table impact throughout our society. 
Why then, should we be eager to em- 
brace the idea of gasoline rationing as 
a cure for our energy problems? 

What America needs now is a compre- 
hensive energy program, one which will 
provide both short- and long-term solu- 
tions to our dependence on foreign en- 
ergy sources, and one which will be as 
equitable as possible to every citizen. 
President Ford’s proposals may not, in 
all their parts, be the answer—we must 
take them up, consider them, and accept 
or reject them. But we must not ignore 
them from the very start and opt, 
instead, for gasoline rationing. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I share the concern that 
some of my colleagues have expressed 
over this action of the President, yet I 
also recognize the dire need to stimulate 
domestic energy production. Perhaps we 
could stimulate domestic production 
better by establishing a floor of $8.50 to 
$8 a barrel on imported oil, so energy 
companies could go after alternative 
sources of energy, as well as the develop- 
ment of new oil wells, without someone 
fearing they would bankrupt these com- 
panies by backdoor admission of tempo- 
rarily cutrate oil. Perhaps that is the 
way to do it, and we can still do this 
under the provisions the President is 
putting forth. 

I think we have to recognize that in 
the President’s proposal he allows a 
passback of this $3 charge to the people 
and to the corporations, as he presented 
it to us not only through the press but 
in a working session last night. 

I am concerned, because in his men- 
tion of reimbursing this charge to corpo- 
rations and individuals, he totally forgot 
the biggest energy consuming business 
in this country, agriculture. There was 
no provision for farmers who use more 
fuel than any other business in this 
country, no passthrough. The concern, 
of course, should be for consumers as 
well, and the consumers are affected by 
agricultural production availability. If 
our farmers are not encouraged to pro- 
duce, the entire Nation suffers. 

Last night in a working session at the 
White House and yesterday morning in 
my office with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), the 
ranking member of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee and some other mem- 
bers from agricultural areas, we visited 
with Mr. Zarb and brought this to his 
attention. He said he could do some- 
thing about it and he pledged to us that 
he would act on it. 

Last night with the President in at- 
tendance, Mr. Zarb pledged, and my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was there, 
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that he would remedy this situation so 
this tariff charge could be reimbursed 
through to the farmers. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
was present when that statement was 
made to the gentleman that some coop- 
eration would be worked out whereby the 
farmer would be refunded. This is not too 
difficult to do, because at the present time 
the farmer does get 4 cents Federal gas 
tax refunded to him, for off-the-road fuel 
usage, so the operation is already in being 
and it can be extended to rebate this new 
Federal tax. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. That 
is right. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. The statement was 
made in the session last night. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Yes, 
I also received a letter this morning from 
Frank G. Zarb, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, in which he 
said: 

As we discussed, I share your concern over 
the increased costs to farmers caused by the 
President's energy tax proposals. I want to 
assure you that we will have in operation a 
program that will provide farmers sufficient 
transitional tax rebates so that the increased 
fuel costs associated with off-road farm use 
will not unfairly impact the agricultural sec- 
tor of our economy. 


Mr. Chairman, I think also we have to 
take a look at the impact across the Na- 
tion of cost of heating fuels to people in 
their own homes. We have to realize that 
one rebate level uniformly across the 
country is not fair, is not equitable. We 
brought that out last night and I pointed 
out to the President and to Mr. Zarb 
that in my district we had 9,271 degree- 
days. The national average is 4,257 and 
in Houston it is 1,434. The degree-day is a 
measure of heating cost and is computed 
by the weather bureau. We used twice as 
many degree-days in North Dakota as 
the average in America and four times as 
many as people in the southern tier of 
States. 

Mr. Zarb also pledged they would seek 
to balance this up on a State-by-State 
basis, so that the passback to consumers 
would recognize the additional heating 
costs, 

So, Mr. Chairman, while I am not 
happy about a price hike of any kind in 
these inflationary times, I have been as- 
sured that sufficient concern will be paid 
to our farmers and our homeowners in 
northern latitudes that I am intending 
to support this proposal, because the al- 
ternative, the lack of enough fuel at all, 
is far worse to our part of the country, 
it has far more dire consequences in our 
northern areas where we need to heat our 
homes and in our agricultural areas 
where we need to produce the food re- 
quired by this Nation. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
to the gentleman from South Da- 

ota. 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman in the well. As 
the gentleman knows, my district and 
his district are very similar in tempera- 
tures and industries and makeup of the 
area. 

I, too, was very relieved, after visiting 
with Mr. Zarb, and again last night, 
when I attended a meeting with the 
President at the White House. Of 
course, I will be waiting anxiously to 
see the program that will be forthcom- 
ing that will correct the inequities that 
exist in my district and rural America. 
Iam very pleased that the President and 
Mr. Zarb recognize our problem and in- 
tend to do something about it. 

The paramount concern I have had 
ever since the President announced his 
energy program is the matter of equity 
for rural areas of America. 

As the program was received, I found 
that I could not, in good conscience, en- 
dorse it. To be sure, I most certainly de- 
sired to give the action of President 
Ford my support, for the steps he has 
taken demonstrate that he has, indeed, 
“bitten the bullet.” 

The President did something about 
which the Congress in the past year has 
done little. We witnessed at the con- 
clusion of the last Congress the record 
of much discussion, but little action by 
the legislative branch of Government 
on the critical energy and economic 
problems confronting this Nation. 

Our country has been crying for ac- 
tion to meet the critical problems con- 
fronting us. So it is with some admira- 
tion that I say that the President 
responded, and forthrightly, with his 
program. 

However, while I salute the President 
in moving forward while others merely 
gave lipservice to our dilemma of a 
country buffeted by the strange combi- 
nation of inflation and recession, I have 
been concerned about some aspects of 
this program. These would, it seems to 
me, unfairly penalize a segment of our 
populace in which geography and live- 
lihood have, unfortunately, established 
an unwitting victim of this new pro- 
gram. 

Primarily rural States such as South 
Dakota have unusual circumstances 
confronting them which will result in 
extreme economic difficulties should the 
President’s program be adopted as sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

My concern over this aspect of the 
President’s program was reviewed in a 
letter I wrote to Mr. Frank Zarb, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration. I would like to include that let- 
ter in the Recorp at this point: 

JANUARY 27, 1975. 
Mr. FRANK ZARB, 
Administrator, Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Zares: South Dakota is located in 
the heart of the bread basket of rural Amer- 
ica. Agriculture not only is the lifeblood of 
our state but of the whole nation, and I sin- 
cerely feel that the Administration’s current 


energy proposals could impair the farmers’ 
financial existence. In view of the response 


by Acting Deputy Administrator Eric Zausner 
to my question at the recent briefing you 
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held for Members of Congress, I felt the fol- 
lowing information might be helpful in your 
assessment of the desperate situation con- 
fronting agriculture producers. 

Although some 12 to 13 per cent of the 
total United States energy consumption is 
located in the food and fiber sector of the 
economy, approximately only 3 per cent is 
consumed in farm production. In addition, 
fuel as a farm production input in 1973 was 
2.9 per cent of total production input costs. 

This, however, understates the nature of 
the cost of fuel to farm income returns. As 
can be seen in the attached table generated 
by the Economic Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the impact of fuel 
prices on farm returns is significant. Fuel 
purchases as a percentage of total cash sales 
is consistently less than 5 per cent for all 
four types of farms. But if fuel purchases are 
computed as a percentage of labor and man- 
agement earnings, these range from 18.6 to 
39.4 per cent. 

If fuel costs were doubled, for example, re- 
turns to labor and management for dairy 
men would be reduced by almost 40 per cent, 
and reduced nearly 20 per cent for grain 
farmers. 

We are all too well aware that farming, 
more than any other sector of our economy, 
is dependent on the vagaries of the market 
place. Unlike manufacturing sectors, how- 
ever, farmers cannot pass on higher input 
costs by raising their prices and are thus 
caught in a price squeeze, 

We are currently pressuring the farmer for 
more production, possibly driving down 
prices for his products. This new economic 
and energy proposal will prove to be a great 
hardship, threatening the very foundation of 
American agriculture. 

It is extremely important, therefore, that 
we implement a program which will not force 
the food producer out of business. 

I would like to urge your consideration and 
development of an energy program which will 
not place the additional financial burden on 
our rural population which will be imposed 
by the present proposals. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ABDNOR, 
Member of Congress. 


Subsequent to the letter, as noted be- 
fore, a number of us met with Mr. Zarb 
to further review our concerns over the 
difficulties we felt would be faced by our 
agricultural areas. 

In this conference, assurances were 
given to us that the problems of agri- 
cultural areas would be given attention. 
We were told revisions would be made in 
the program so that farmers and those 
living in our towns and cities of rural 
America who are dependent upon agri- 
culture, would not be unfairly penalized. 

For example, a formula is being de- 
veloped which will permit a special al- 
lowance or credit for fuel purchases 
which will be above a prescribed level 
and which are a result of climate. This 
means that people living in the so-called 
cold weather areas of America will re- 
ceive a credit for the extra amount of 
fuel they are required to use. 

South Dakota requires more heating 
fuel to live—air conditioning is a luxury, 
but heating is a necessity in South Da- 
kota. To exemplify this difference, 
Pierre, S. Dak., has 7,677 heating degree 
days and Aberdeen, S. Dak., has 8,617 
heating degree days, while Houston, 
Tex., has only 1,434 heating degree days. 
The average temperature for Pierre is 
46.2 degrees and 42.8 degrees for Aber- 
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deen, while Houston’s average tempera- 
ture is 68.9 degrees. 

I think this particular proposal will be 
of great benefit to some of our elderly 
people who are confronted with the 
problem of living on a small income and 
faced with fuel costs which could take 
virtually all of their meager income. 

Another step would be to provide a 
credit for gasoline used in business 
travel. According to the Federal Energy 
Administration, there are only three 
other States in the United States that 
use as much or more gasoline per capita 
than South Dakota. I sincerely do not 
believe that we waste more gasoline than 
other areas but that the great distances 
from our service centers result in higher 
usage. Without a rebate based on the 
money expended for energy consumed, 
South Dakotans would be penalized 
worse than any other region. 

Of great significance, however, is the 
assurance given concerning agricultural 
use of both fuel and fertilizer, both of 
which promise to sharply increase in 
price. It is planned that farmers will be 
able to take a credit for the additional 
amounts it will cost them for fuel and 
fertilizer which will certainly make less 
painful this program. 

And it should be noted, Mr. Chairman, 
that these credits of which I speak are 
not special benefits for a portion of our 
population. What these credits will do 
is achieve equity, and nothing more than 
equity, for our farmers who—unlike all 
other economic units of our society— 
cannot pass along to the consumer the 
increased costs they experience in their 
operations. 

I think it is particularly important 
that this fact be kept in mind that the 
farmer must accept what the market will 
pay for his livestock, for his poultry, for 
his grain, regardless of how high his op- 
erating costs may rise. This, of course, as 
everyone knows, is not true for any other 
business operation in this country and 
explains why it is necessary to have a 
special protection provided by way of 
an energy credit if we are to prevent the 
agriculture economy from complete col- 
lapse. 

Mr. Chairman, much of my discussion 
has resolved around the need for assist- 
ing our agriculture enterprises and those 
who rely on these enterprises for their 
livelihood. I believe the record should 
also contain a very positive note on what 
agriculture means to America and I wish 
to cite only one statistic. 

We hear much about the problem we 
have with our balance of payments and 
the difficulties we have with the great 
outflow of American dollars overseas. In 
fact, the problems we are dealing with 
today are a direct result of the tremen- 
dous imbalance which exists. If it were 
not for agriculture, this deficit would be 
even more severe. Last year if it had not 
been for agricultural exports which to- 
taled $11.7 billion above the break-even 
point of farm exports and imports, the 
U.S. balance-of-trade deficit would have 
been over $14 billion instead of the $3 
plus billion. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of assur- 
ances given my colleagues and me by 
the administration that steps would be 
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taken to protect our agricultural areas 
which therefore will make this program 
as equitable as possible, I am pleased to 
lend my support to the President's 
efforts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
yield to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on the 
position he is taking. I know there is very 
real concern about the increased costs 
resulting from the tariff on imported oil, 
but there is going to be increased cost in 
any event. How much preferable it is 
for us to have these increased costs pro- 
vide us also with the opportunity to get 
under control a situation which is other- 
wise going to deteriorate, which is going 
to cost our farmers money without any 
prospect of improvement. 

Clearly, the opportunity for improve- 
ment is implicit in the restriction of 
imports that is being taken, and pro- 
vides us with a handle to take hold of an 
otherwise deteriorating situation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman's 
comment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by say- 
ing that we need a supply of fuel on the 
farm. While the waiting in line at the gas 
station in Washington is an inconveni- 
ence, nondelivery of fuel oil to a home 
in North Dakota where it is 40 degrees 
below zero is stark tragedy. In addition, 
not having fuel to till the soil short- 
changes our consumers and stops farm- 
ing, which is highly energy oriented, dead 
in its tracks. 

We need the supply. There has been 
no alternate that has been proposed in 
this Nation to meet this challenge. 

I appreciate the solemn commitments 
made by the President and by Mr. Zarb 
to take care of the unique needs of agri- 
culture and Northern climates. Based on 
this, I intend to oppose this bill. That 
would propose taking action on this criti- 
cal matter. When the Congress faces up 
to its responsibility in the energy crisis 
the import tariff can well be removed, 
In the meantime, there is no alternative 
to assure in the adequate domestic sup- 
ply development we need. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I wish to say that there are 
some things which the President pro- 
poses as matters of general principle with 
which I agree. We must have a positive 
program which would include, first, re- 
duction of imports; second, development 
and encouraging of alternate sources of 
energy; third, a means of decreasing 


U.S. use of energy sources, mainly gaso- 
line. 


As a member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I cer- 
tainly intend to help develop a positive 
program in Congress to accomplish these 
objectives, but I most strongly believe 
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that the proposals of the President are 
not good answers to these propositions. 

I present it this way: There may be 
some of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle who may be able to refute 
these propositions, but I want to say 
simply that as I understand it, the pres- 
ent average price of oil in the United 
States is about $9. Old oil is $5.25. New 
oil sells at about $10, and foreign oil at 
about $12.60. 

If we add $2 ultimately to the price 
of foreign oil, we have then pegged the 
price of oil at about $14.60, and it seems 
obvious to me that the price of all oil 
used in the United States will go to ap- 
proximately $14.60. 

The price of oil advanced in 1973 from 
around $3.40 to approximately $7, just 
about double. If we permit it to double 
again, we are simply putting into effect a 
geometric progression in price, a dou- 
bling once and then a doubling of the 
result. 

I have heard talk this morning—in- 
deed, at the White House from Mr. 
Greenspan—that this would increase the 
cost of living by about 2 percent. It 
astounds me that this statement could 
seriously be made, because the increase 
of the cost of living caused by oil from 
1973 to 1974 was approximately 55 
percent. 

How conceivably could the larger in- 
crease from 1974 to 1975 not produce a 
greater increase in the cost of living 
than occurred during the last year? Can 
the economy stand this? 

I recognize that there must be a 
control on imports; I would place a 
dollar limit on them. Recognizing that 
there must be a decreased use of the use 
of oil in the United States, I would im- 
pose rationing, as I now see it. 
Recognizing that there must be some- 
thing more done than is presently being 
done, I would take steps to develop other 
sources of energy. I think there are cer- 
tainly more viable means for meeting 
the very standards that the President 
says ought to be met than the utterly 
disastrous plan that he has outlined of 
which this is the first step. 

Of course, we should devise a specific 
answer. Of course, we should not engage 
in a game of oneupmanship between the 
Presidency and the Congress—and we 
shall not do that on our side—but is it 
unreasonable for us to consider the same 
facts that the President considered in 
devising his program To give him credit, 
he does propose something concrete. Is 
it unreasonable that we also take those 
same facts, that we also hear the options 
presented by the experts and develop 
our own plan before we adopt a portion 
of a plan which seems to me to be utterly 
disastrous in the area that poses the 
greatest danger to our economy, that is, 
in the area of energy? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. MARTIN) . 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, while I 
dislike any artificial price increases, I 
must oppose this legislation which would 
strip the President of his authority to 
impose fees on oil imports. The Presi- 
dent’s method of reducing oil import de- 
pendency may be unpopular, but it will 
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be far more unpopular if we squander 
valuable time waiting until war again re- 
turns to the Middle East. 

I voted against this stripping bill in 
committee and will do so again today. 
The power this bill would strip is that 
of the so-called “national security” 
clause of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962; in one form or another it has been 
on the books since the early years of the 
Eisenhower administration. The power 
was fought for and gained by that ad- 
ministration and then fought for and re- 
tained by the Kennedy administration. 
The question is now whether the power 
to restrict imports in the interest of na- 
tional security will now be revoked, be- 
cause it is used. Did those Members who 
voted to support President Kennedy— 
and earlier President Eisenhower—with 
regard to this power think it would never 
be used or that, if used, the burden of its 
use would be nonexistent? Why would 
the Congress give President Kennedy a 
blank check because he asked for it, and 
then deny a subsequent President the au- 
thority to fill in the blanks? Ironically, 
this is the third exercise of this author- 
ity. President Eisenhower first estab- 
lished import quotas, and more recently 
President Nixon affixed an import duty 
of 63 cents on a barrel. 

The test as to the use of the “national 
security” clause is whether the particular 
use is in the interest of national security. 
We know there are costs imposed by 
every exercise of governmental power. 
Here we have a situation in which our 
galloping demand for imported oil is put- 
ting our entire economy, our entire so- 
ciety, in that final and very awkward 
Position involuntarily assumed by the 
late Louis XVI at the moment of his 
demise. In our case, we have the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries—or, more accurately, Minister Yas- 
sir Arafat and his supporters—holding 
the lanyard. The posture is both vulner- 
able and humiliating. 

This country cannot—absolutely can- 
not—endure depedence upon hostile and 
potentially hostile regimes abroad for our 
energy supplies. At the very least, we 
must curtail our consumption of foreign 
oil enough so that we can nrevail through 
future embargoes. 

I am convinced that President Ford’s 
fee impositions will lead to a reduction 
in oil imports. It will mean less oil than 
we would otherwise have, and less than 
we would want. But, it would mean one 
giant step toward being immune from 
foreign policy dictation by Mr. Arafat 
and his supporters. Reduced oil imports 
mean costs and discomforts. We have a 
choice between that and remaining in 
that picturesque but untenable position 
of just waiting for the guillotine to drop 
all at once. While we wait, the billions of 
dollars to buy the foreign oil would con- 
tinue to increase, making our woulc-be 
executioners even richer. 

Sure, there will be costs resulting from 
the exercise of the power granted Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy. Was it 
ever envisioned that a curtailment of 
imports by quota or fee would be with- 
out costs? But we can very easily adjust 
the impact of those costs so that they 
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do not fall inordinately on any geo- 
graphic section or economic strata. We 
cannot do everything through the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, but we can at least 
do that much, as the President himself 
has urged. 

So, in the interest of making us im- 
mune from the economic and social 
disaster flowing from any future em- 
bargo—and immune from Arab dictation 
on foreign policy—I urge that this 
stripping bill be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, some have suggested ra- 
tioning as an alternative. But ratioring 
is not an alternative, because it was 
voted down last year. Some have sug- 
gested that import quotas would be pre- 
ferable to import duties. If that is so, 
then this bill is ironically defective be- 
cause it will suspend authority to do 
both. How embarrassing, Mr. Speaker. 

There is no substitute for the Presi- 
dent’s action, because no substitute has 
been authorized and—let us face it—none 
is being authorized today. None is even 
seriously being proposed, although a lot 
of “suggestions” have echoed off these 
walis for a year and a half. 

Maybe some day Congress will come 
up with “a better idea than Ford”. When 
we do, then let us assert ourselves with 
all the glory and power that we com- 
mand. Until then, and especially for so 
long as we do not have any alternative 
idea to substitute, it would be more ât- 
ting that we confine ourselves to rhetoric 
and headlines—and stay out of the way 
of those who have unpleasant work to do. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harris). 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1767, a bill to suspend 
for 90 days the President’s use of au- 
thority under section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. As each Member 
knows, the President has used this au- 
thority to impose a series of tariffs on 
imported crude oil and imported oil 
products. 

I want to thank my chairman, AL 
ULLMAN, and our Trade Subcommittee 
chairman, BILL Green, for the expedi- 
tious and totally correct action in seek- 
ing swift approval of this necessary legis- 
lation. 

Both Jim Burge and I were charged 
with getting such action by the mem- 
bers of the New England Congressional 
Caucus; and with the cooperation of 
these men and the entire Ways and 
Means Committee, we are ready to seek 
this necessary delay through legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I, of course, support 
the 90-day delay on the imposition of the 
tariffs. In spite of repeated assertions 
that no region of this Nation would suf- 
fer adverse economic impact because of 
these tariffs, these facts stand out: 

New England is heavily dependent on 
foreign oil, especially foreign oil prod- 
ucts such as residual oil and home heat- 
ing oil. We use 25 million barrels of for- 
eign home heating oil and over 147 mil- 
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lion barrels of residual oil, which pro- 
vides fuel for 85 percent of New Eng- 
land’s electrical capacity. 

The entitlements program, which the 
administration says will equalize regional 
cost disparity caused by the tariffs, is 
now tied up in extensive court action. 
One major oil company—Gulf—has re- 
fused to participate at all in the entitle- 
ments program, and two other compa- 
nies—Exxon and Marathon—are in the 
midst of a lengthy court battle over the 
constitutionality of the entitlement pro- 


gram. 

The result of these factors led to the 
inevitable conclusion that the cost for the 
tariffs will be borne by the users of for- 
eign oil alone and all this talk of price 
equalization looks to me like the tradi- 
tional “sock it to New England” policy 
that has dominated Federal oil import 
policy. 

I have spoken with Lynn Brooks, ad- 
ministrator of the Connecticut Energy 
Office, and he informs me that his new- 
est, and most conservative, estimate is 
that the direct costs of the President's 
entire energy package for Connecticut 
alone will exceed $420 million in higher 
fuel and electric energy costs. This does 
not even take in the indirect costs. 

Further, Mr. Brooks estimates the 
tariff alone will add an immediate cost 
of $120 million to heating and electric 
bills in Connecticut during the next few 
months. Without equalization, there will 
be an additional $16 million increase. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, the cost of this 
tariff program will be borne in large 
measure by the people of New England 
who have experienced tremendous price 
increases in home heating fuel of 102 
percent and residual fuel of over 152 per- 
cent. Yet at the same time people in New 
England have been doing more than their 
fair share in energy conservation. We 
have cut our consumption of No. 2 heat- 
ing fuel by over 20 percent and our use 
of residual oil by 10 percent. Both of 
these figures are well above the national 
average. We are doing our share and we 
hope to do even better; but forcing the 
price of foreign oil products even higher 
is a prescription for economic disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, this position does not 
underestimate the need for both the 
President and Congress to work together 
for a reasonable energy policy. The House 
Ways and Means Committee is prepared 
to turn to the energy area immediately 
after finishing the tax stimulus pack- 
age this week. 

Yet I would be remiss if I did not 
point out another problem. In all my 
questioning of witnesses and economists 
last week—I might add, they were a bi- 
partisan group and included Dr, Burns 
of the Federal Reserve Board—I was very 
concerned by the growing consensus that 
not only would the President’s entire 
energy tax deregulation proposals add 
between 21⁄2 and 31⁄2 percent to the Con- 
sumer Price Index, but as importantly, 
would contribute directly to the deep- 
ening recession that is currently facing 
our country. Perhaps President Ford has 
decided to “live with” 8 percent unem- 
ployment for the next 3 years, but I have 
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not, nor do I believe this Congress will 
agree with this inhumane economic 
medicine. 

The President and the Congress must 
be given a chance to work together, but 
to hold an economic gun to the head of 
New England is not a prudent way to 
proceed. 

One final point, Mr. Chairman. As my 
colleagues may be aware, the Governors 
of several New England States are con- 
testing the legality of the President’s ac- 
tions and trying to seek a court decision 
on this matter. There is nothing in this 
bill nor in the intent of those who sup- 
port it to undermine this effort. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues to vote for this legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
cosponsor of H.R. 1767, the bill to sus- 
pend for 90 days the President’s author- 
ity to increase oil import fees and I urge 
the House of Representatives to move 
swiftly in passing this essential legis- 
lation. 

The question before us today has been 
called a Presidential power play to force 
the Congress to act. It has been called 
a show of strength to the OPEC coun- 
tries. It has been called an effort to 
stimulate the conservation of gas. It has 
been called our first step to escape from 
dependence on foreign oil. It has been 
called many things. 

I believe the real question is not one of 
these. The real question before us today 
is this: Are we going to make Govern- 
ment responsive to people’s basic needs? 
The issue of oil—its cost, sources, alloca- 
tion, and necessity—is at the core of the 
American economy, in fact, the Amer- 
ican way of life. This lesson we too pain- 
fully learned last winter. 

President Ford’s “crash” program of a 
$1 to $3 increase ir oil import fees, his 
drastically and intentionally driving up 
the cost of something so central to the 
way we live right in the middle of a sky- 
rocketing inflation, is clearly a direct 
economic slap in the face to the Amer- 
ican citizen. For when we jack up the 
cost of oil, we raise the cost of almost 
everything, especially our basic neces- 
sities. A few examples: 

Just this week I received reports that 
the average residential electric bill went 
up 60 percent in my State, an increase 
far exceeding the 12 percent increase in 
the cost of living in the area last year. 
Likewise, gas bills for heating homes 
jumped 31 percent. 

A food chain in my district—which 
serves citizens who coped with a 22 per- 
cent jump in food prices since 1973—has 
informed me that this proposal will only 
add “insult to injury.” Petroleum is 
integral to the food industry. It is used 
to operate farm machinery for planting 
and harvesting; in transporting food 
from the farm to the processing plant 
to storage; and then from storage to the 
store, not to mention the fuel used in 
cooking and refrigeration. 

One of the school superintendents in 
my district—who has to heat 187 build- 
ings and fuel 1,177 vehicles within an 
already too tight school budget, says that 
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the oil hike will mean $965,000 in in- 
creased costs. 

A hospital in my district says that its 
fuel oil budget has tripled in the last 
3 years. The cost of medical care gener- 
ally in the Washington metropolitan 
area has risen 17 percent in the last year. 

An already financially perilous public 
transportation system that this year has 
& diesel fuel bill of almost $6 million 
supplying 18,000 buses could be crippled 
by this proposal. Ford’s plan would add 
almost a million dollars to their fuel 
budget. 

Fairfax County, the largest jurisdic- 
tion in my district, paid 82 percent more 
for petroleum products in the last year 
and saw a whopping 160 percent surge in 
electric rates. The public coffers are not 
bottomless. Costs like these inevitably 
mean higher real estate taxes. And this 
would mean higher taxes on top of higher 
costs for food, clothing, electricity, and 
heating oil at home. 

This is just the beginning. Energy 
costs are translated into manufacturing, 
distributing, and retailing costs. Since 
oil transports American goods by truck, 
rail, and air, all our basic material needs 
are. affected. Since petrochemicals are 
the base for many plastic products, we 
will face escalating prices for everything 
from heart valves to ball point pens. 

The experts say that overall the Ford 
fee boost will cost the country from $30 
to $50 billion, $150 for every man, woman 
and child, $600 a year for every family 
of four. Or in everyday terms, it will 
mean 15 cents more for each gallon of 
gas, 10 cents more for every gallon of 
residual fuel. 

I believe no one can definitely calcu- 
late the total dollar cost because the 
economy and energy are so intricately 
intertwined. I doubt if the most sophis- 
ticated computer could tell us in finite 
numbers what the total price tag of 
this proposal will be. But I do not need a 
computer to show me that this increase 
will further inflate inflation. 

Not only will the President’s proposal 
swell the cost of our basic necessities, 
it will also further stagnate our sick 
economy. When business and industry 
have to pay higher fuel and utility bills, 
they have to cut somewhere. And the 
first cuts always come in personnel. Thus, 
we will see more layoffs, more food stamp 
applicants, more medicaid recipients— 
and so goes a labyrinthian nightmare. 
The American economy will be further 
depressed by depriving American con- 
sumers of $30 to $50 billion in buying 
power. Furthermore, Ford’s program, 
rather than encouraging industrial ex- 
pansion and providing more jobs, which 
we critically need, will further disable 
industry and eliminate jobs. 

I do not believe the administration’s 
“$19 billion distribution to individuals” 
will make up for the enormous pinches 
in the American pocketbook that would 
result from this proposal. $19 billion— 
coupled with executive deferrals and re- 
cissions, cuts in food stamps and other 
human services—falls far short of the 
$30 to $50 billion predicted cost of this 
program. More important, these numbers 
do not begin to measure the humiliation 
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of human beings who cannot feed their 
families, clothe their children, heat their 
homes, and find a job. 

Mr. Speaker, I vigorously oppose the 
President's proposal and there are many 
reasons, But my first and foremost rea- 
son is, as I have outlined, the economi- 
cally and personally disruptive effect 
this increase will have on our American 
people. The solutions are many and in- 
volved. Both parties have proposed some 
that have merit, some that do not. I 
propose that we Democrats and Repub- 
licans, the Congress and the President, 
seriously and immediately agree on an 
all-encompassing crash program to solve 
this economic-energy mess that is so 
draining on us all. It was a crash pro- 
gram that got us to the moon. We can 
do no less to get every American back on 
his or her feet securely and proudly. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Moor- 
HEAD). 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to this leg- 
islation. There has been much talk 
around the country in recent weeks about 
the prospect of mandatory gasoline ra- 
tioning. Various Senators have expressed 
support for such a program. I wonder, 
however, whether they have thought 
through the real implications of ration- 
ing for the average American—whether 
they have recognized that a vote for ra- 
tioning would be both unfair to the 
American consumer and, ultimately, un- 
wise for their own political future. Ra- 
tioning may sound like an appetizing dish 
on the menu, but it will mean prolonged 
indigestion if we swallow it. 

Today, the average American driver 
uses approximately 50 gallons of gasoline 
per month. 

With mandatory rationing, the net ef- 
fect would be to restrict the average 
driver to only 36 gallons per month— 
or a fraction more than 1 gallon per day. 

This might, on the surface, seem like 
an equitable solution to our current en- 
ergy problem. The amount of gasoline 
each American uses would be reduced, 
our oil imports would be contained, our 
balance of payments would be aided. In 
fact, there is only one objection to the 
plan. 

And that is, it will not work. 

The fact of the matter is that ration- 
ing, in order to be even remotely equi- 
table, would require an enormous number 
of exceptions to its provisions, as our 
single past experience with it during 
World War I made clear. And adjudi- 
cation of these exceptions would require 
an enormous bureaucracy. Now, I think 
most Senators are well acquainted with 
the kind and number of difficulties which 
would arise—all we have to do is multi- 
ply our mail on social security and vet- 
eran’s benefits by a factor of 50 or 100 
to gage what this aspect of rationing 
would entail. 

Let us consider for a moment the ef- 
fects of a rationing program without 
provisions for exceptions. 

Take the case of a widow with two 
small children, living in a suburban 
community, who must drive 32 miles a 
day to work in a car that gets about 12 
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miles per gallon—13 is the national av- 
erage. Under the rationing plan, her cost 
to commute will increase 70 percent since 
she would have to. buy additional cou- 
pons—at $1.20 each—every month, just 
to keep her job. That amounts to about 
$250 a year. 

There are thousands of other examples 
of people dependent on their automobiles 
for basic transportation to and from em- 
ployment—migrant farmers, blue-collar 
workers, salespeople, and so forth. Is a 
gallon a day enough for them? 

Similarly, a rigid gas rationing plan 
creates inequities on a regional basis. 
The average driver in rural areas travels 
twice as far as his urban counterpart, 
and the city dweller drives far less than 
the suburbanite. 

The point is, a 36-gallon-a-month gas 
diet is not good for everybody. In fact, it 
is not good for anybody in the long run. 

Gasoline by coupon is, at best, a short- 
term remedy for a single ailment—over- 
consumption. Reducing demand for 
gasoline for the estimated 130 million 
or more cars, trucks, and buses on Amer- 
ica’s highways is not enough. Conserva- 
tion efforts directed only at the auto- 
mobile ignore the need to save energy 
in other areas by better building design, 
construction, and insulation, more ef- 
ficient industrial processes and practices, 
and more efficient generation of electric- 
ity. But conservation alone still isn’t the 
answer. U.S. companies must accelerate 
domestic production and the search for 
alternative energy sources. 

Thus, not only would rationing be in- 
equitable—and, most probably, unwork- 
able—in regard to curtailed consump- 
tion, but it fails even to address the other 
side of the energy crisis, increased pro- 
duction. 

So, if we put the President's program 
down with no further consideration, and, 
instead, dredge up some kind of ration- 
ing device, what will we do a year from 
now, when the people have been justly 
outraged by it, when it has failed to 
promote development of new energy re- 
sources—in short, when it has permitted 
the energy crisis to roll on unimpeded for 
a full year? What will we do? Pull the 
President’s program out of the dustbin, 
brush it off and try to make it work 12 
months too late? 

I do not concur on all points of his 
program. I want to study it, hear debate 
on it, consider it in detail. But I do not 
want to reject it out of hand only to find 
that an ill-conceived rationing program 
has been substituted in its place. That, 
I think, would be the result of adopting 
this resolution. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. BUTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dent Ford has sent messages to the Con- 
gress with heavy energy emphasis on 
September 12, October 8, on November 18, 
and of course, on January 15. 

For all practical purposes, the Congress 
has been here since early December when 
it held the first organizational meetings 
of the caucuses. 

The Presidents action addresses itself 
to a problem which we all acknowledge. 
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I share the reservations expressed here 
today about the President’s action; but 
certainly we must concede that the 
Democratic Party and its leadership has 
had all the time they need to respond 
with a positive program of their own, if 
they have the capacity and the intelli- 
gence to do so. 

In the absence of a program of its 
own, the Congress of the “nited States 
ought to have the good grace to refrain 
from saying no to the one proposal on 
the table todny. 

I urge a vote against this legislation, 
and I urge the appropriate committees to 
go to work on positive programs of their 
own. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Kansas (Mrs. Krys). 

Mrs. KEYS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, there are two criteria to be used 
in considering the President’s energy 
proposals: Fairness and effectiveness. 

The proposal to increase oil import fees 
$3 per barrel meets neither standard. 

A higher price for imported oil will 
mean higher prices for all petroleum 
products and derivatives, for all persons 
using those products. 

We must conserve gasoline, but the 
President's arbitrary action puts an in- 
escapable burden on workers traveling to 
their jobs, elderly persons driving to do 
their shopping, and others using their 
cars for necessary purposes. 

These persons have no choice; they 
have to make their check or their pension 
stretch still further. 

Other segments of our population also 
have no choice. Farmers will be forced to 
pay still higher prices for fertilizer and 
propane. Homeowners will pay more for 
heating oil. Consumers will pay more for 
every product that is derived from petro- 
leum. 

The President's proposal will result in 
an indiscriminate tax on everyone, re- 
gardless of their financial circumstances, 
type of work, or personal energy con- 
servation measures. 

In short, the proposal is not fair. 

Neither would it be effective. 

As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I heard several days of testi- 
mony by administration officials in re- 
gard to their energy proposals. I heard 
no conclusive evidence that an increase 
in the price of gasoline will produce any 
significant energy savings. Unless the 
price reaches extremely high levels, peo- 
ple will continue to buy all the gasoline 
they need or want. 

Other petroleum products and deriva- 
tives will also continue to be purchased. 
Farmers do not have the option of not 
buying fertilizer, for example. The higher 
prices will just make it harder for them 
to stay in business. 

This Congress must and will accept the 
responsibility for our energy policy; but 
the President's action to save energy 
through higher import fees is neither 
fair nor effective. I urge my colleagues to 
sp eae the higher fees by passing H.R. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr, WaGGONNER), a member of the 
committee. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman and 
my colleagues of the House, it is some- 
what difficult for me to rise in opposition 
to a bill from my own committee, and I 
intend to compensate for this opposition, 
however, by voting later today for the 
next bill, which is from my committee. 
But seriously, it is difficult to rise in op- 
position to a bill brought here by our dis- 
tinguished new chairman, giving due 
consideration to the diligence with which 
he has proceeded and to the sureness of 
his action to lead this committee as the 
committee ought to be led. 

However, my distinguished colleagues, 
we have a problem in this country, and 
there are no good answers. All the an- 
swers are bad, and they are going to cost 
somebody something by way of a sacrifice, 
either personally or monetarily. 

The problem is simple. There is no 
satisfactory answer. Supply, as far as 
oil and gas are concerned, simply does 
not meet demand. 

I come from a producing State. I am 
aware of the fact that in 1950 we were 
self-sufficient in the United States with 
regard to our petroleum needs, but by 
1960 we were importing 16 percent of our 
petroleum needs. We have reached the 
point now that we are importing 40 per- 
cent of our required petroleum needs, 
and we are paying out about $25 billion a 
year for this product that we are forced 
to import. 

If we do not do something, by 1980 we 
will be importing & minimum of 50 per- 
cent of our petroleum needs. 

Whether you realize it or not, the situa-~ 
tion is not told by those figures. The 
truth is that since about 1970 in the 
instance of crude oil, production has been 
declining in the United States, the over- 
all production has decreased. 

Another fact of life, and this is part of 
the problem, is that two-thirds of all of 
the known free world oil reserves are 
not located in the United States, nor on 
the North American Continent, nor in the 
Western Hemisphere; but they are in the 
Middle East. These reserves are held by 
the Persian Gulf nations, and they know 
that they have got us over an oil barrel. 

Also there are international implica- 
tions to the problem we have now. We 
will have to have some help from others, 
and if we are going to have to get help 
from others then we will have to give 
them something in the way of return. 
We will have to maybe at some point in 
time share products, and even now we 
are helping them pay for the burden of 
higher priced oil. The problem we have 
is one that in October 1973 the people 
who are asking for a delay today 
laughed at. They said, “Oh, this is all just 
a contrived shortage created as a figment 
of the imagination by the American oil 
companies simply to enable them to get 
a higher price.” 

These people are not saying today we 
were wrong in October of 1973, they are 
saying “give us time to do something 
about the problem.” They will not even 
admit they were wrong in 1973. 

So at least we have come a little bit 
along the way, and some people are ad- 
mitting now that we have a problem. 

What is the answer to the problem? 
We have three options. The first one is 
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do nothing. And even those who say, 
“Give us a delay today” admit that we 
cannot forever afford to sit idly by and 
do nothing; that we have to do some- 
thing. 

The second option is that we do some- 
thing as the administration has done in 
the form of a combination of fees, tar- 
iff levys, taxes, and that sort of thing. 

And the third option is the worst of 
all worlds: Rationing. 

While I am talking about rationing, 
let me say that I have heard people 
say, “Let us try allocations.” 

Allocations would be rationing at an- 
other level. 

Have the people who suggest that for- 
gotten those gas station lines of late 
1973? That was rationing by allocation. 
It was nothing else but that. 

The problem in addition is this, and 
I want you northeasterners, you heating- 
oil people, to listen to me: Only about 
40 percent of a barrel of crude oil on the 
average is converted into gasoline. We 
need to conserve crude oil, not just gaso- 
line. If we are going to conserve crude 
oil we cannot ignore the 60 percent of 
that barrel of crude oil which goes for 
other products and say, “You go ahead 
and waste it, you go ahead and do what 
you want to with it. Let us just conserve 
in the instance of gasoline.” This we can- 
not afford to do. 

What has the President done? He has 
levied fees in two cases; he has levied 
and put in place a fee by the barrel on 
imperted crude oil of $1 which took effect 
on February 1. He has done nothing 
yet in the instance of the other fee, which 
has to do with a fee or finished products. 
But when he does, if he does it, as he 
proposes, and if we can come up with a 
better answer it will not be done, and 
should not be done, he proposes a levy 
of 60 cents a barrel on finished products, 
with a rise the second month to $1.20 
per barrel. This is favored treatment for 
the users of heating oil, not discrimina- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr, ULLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is unreasonable to expect, you of the 
Northeast, that just those people who 
use gasoline should bear all of the 
burden. If we are going to conserve crude 
oil we have to conserve crude oil in every 
aspect of it, and that affects everything 
that comes from a barrel of crude oil. 

The other thing is excise taxes. He pro- 
poses a levy on domestic oil. They have 
not been put in place yet. I hope they 
are not required to be put into force. I 
hope we can come up—and believe we 
can—with an answer before then under 
the able leadership of the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s proposal 
is intended to do—whether it will or not, 
I do not know—these things: First, to 
conserve crude oil by increasing prices to 
reduce demand, and this does work be- 
cause we are not using any more product 
today than we did in October 1973. It is 
intended to put some pressure on the 
OPEC nations to lower prices, because if 
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we can conserve and there is a reduced 
demand, then those people are going to 
have about 9 million barrels a day of ex- 
cess production. I think they are going to 
look for something to do with that excess 
production. 

It is intended to reduce, if we conserve, 
the outflow of dollars, which we must do 
something about. It is intended to provide 
a maximum supply of petroleum and 
petroleum products under the maximum 
conditions of the operation of a free 
market, a free economy. Some say it 
will not. What do you suggest? 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the pro- 
posal to cut taxes is to help these people 
who are unduly burdened, where every- 
body is going to be burdened to a point, 
to allow them to pay for the cost-of-living 
increases of this program. The pressure 
is on the Congress. I believe that we can 
meet the responsibility, because we have 
come a long, long way. But we have got 
& problem now. I believe we are going to 
put our shoulders to the wheel in the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and in 
other committees here, and we are going 
to come up with a proposal we can pre- 
sent to the President; and if we can prove 
to him that what we propose is better 
than what he proposes, I believe that he 
would accept it. 

However, if I sat where the President 
sits, I would not take the criticism from 
our international trade partners and our 
allles there and from the people of this 
country for doing nothing. I would keep 
the pressure there until somebody showed 
me they had something better in a de- 
tailed and specific way. If he had not 
made a proposal of some sort some of 
you who oppose him today would be crit- 
icizing him for doing nothing. 

We in the Committee on Ways and 
Means are going to work toward that 
goal. I, as an individual, am going to op- 
pose the bill today, believing that we can 
maybe later compromise this matter 
somewhat and have everybody be a bit 
happier. But we are not going to do it 
without cost to everybody in this coun- 
try. Where will you and where will the 
country be if we do not reduce demand, 
we do nothing, and have to cope with an- 
other embargo which will be twice as dev- 
astating? Most o fyou oppose the Presi- 
dent's proposal but none of you have a 
Specific proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Youne). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 1767, a 
bill deferring for 90 days the President's 
authority to impose a tariff on foreign oil 
imports. 

President Ford has demonstrated out- 
standing leadership by presenting to the 
Congress a coherent and comprehensive 
program for stemming inflation and re- 
ducing our energy costs. I agree with his 
goals and wish to work for the achieve- 
ment of Operation Independence through 
energy conservation. I know the Presi- 
dent is sincere in his desire to reduce éur 
dependence on foreign oil, and I have 
discussed this problem with him at great 
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length during several meetings. Thus, 
I am reluctant to disagree with one part 
of his specific plan for implementing the 
energy conservation goal, that is, the im- 
positon of a $1 to $3 tariff on imported 
oil. 

But it is clear that the imposition of 
this additional tax does not provide any 
guarantee that oil consumption will be 
reduced. What the tax does guarantee 
are high prices—for gasoline, for oil 
products, for synthetics derived from 
petroleum, and for electricity. 

The President is seeking to reduce 
domestic consumption by 1 million bar- 
rels of oil per day. Clearly, such a reduc- 
tion will create shortages which we must 
learn to live with. I feel that the Presi- 
dent can accomplish the same goal—the 
1-million-barrel-per-day reduction—by 
simply placing a limit on oil imports, 
without taxation or price increases. We 
will have shortages in either case, but 
under the President’s current plan, we 
will have additional increases in costs. 
A limit on oil imports, without any built- 
in tax increase, is an important alterna- 
tive which I feel that President and the 
Congress should consider during the 90- 
day deferral period established by H.R. 
1767. Therefore, I will vote for H.R. 1767 
and stand ready to work with my col- 
leagues #24 Fresident Ford to develop 
programs which will reduce oil consump- 
tion without raising prices. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. RHODES). 

Mr, RHODES, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no good way to deal with a scarcity. 
Everybody wishes we did not have a 
scarcity, but we do. We have a situation 
in this world in which we are priced out 
of the market as far as petroleum is con- 
cerned, to the extent that the scarcities 
are imposed upon us because of our in- 
ability over a long period of time to sus- 
tain the cost to our balance of payments 
that will be necessary if we continue to 
import crude oil at the prices which we 
are now paying. So we do have a scarcity. 

The only program which we have seen 
put forth so far—in fact, the only pro- 
gram in town—is the one that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has offered. He 
proposes to deal with this scarcity by 
raising prices by imposing a tax to the 
point that we will not import 1 million 
barrels of oil a day which we now import. 
This will save rather considerable sums 
insofar as the international bill for pe- 
troleum is concerned. 

However, the question arises, of course, 
as to just how to deal with what will 
then be a physical shortage as well as a 
projected shortage. Some people suggest 
that we deal with it by rationing. 

I submit to the Members, Mr. Chair- 
man, that rationing will not work over a 
long period of time. It never has, and it 
is flying in the face of what I consider 
to be the best traditions of the free en- 
terprise system to try to do it in that way. 
I think it is much better to do it by im- 
position of a tax as the President has 
proposed. 

I would point out to the Members that 
the President’s program is not just for 
energy. It is also part of his economic 
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program. I am certainly not giving away 
any secrets when I say we do have a 
recession in this country. One of the 
means of dealing with a recession is to do 
what is necessary to get the economy of 
the country moving again. One way is 
to instill confidence in the economy. This 
morning the distinguished Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Dr. Arthur 
Burns, made the point that it is not 
enough to have an adequate money sup- 
ply. We need to have the confidence of 
the consumer which will cause the con- 
sumer to spend money, in other words 
to increase the velocity of the money 
supply. 

One of the ways to increase confidence 
of course is to put some rather quick 
money into the hands of the consumer. 
The President proposes that there be a 
rebate for 1974 taxes to give to the con- 
sumer; half to be returned in May, and 
half in September. It will give the con- 
sumer a rather massive shot in the arm, 
as far as personal finances are con- 
cerned, and most people believe it will 
cause the consumer to go into the market 
and make contracts and purchase goods 
which he otherwise might not buy. 

So this is to have a twofold effect. It 
will have the effect of reducing the 
amount of importation of oil and also it 
will have the effect of giving an impetus 
to the economy in areas which are in 
need of it. So I think it is important that 
we go ahead with this program. 

If I could see another program which 
was taking shape which had as much 
chance of success as this one I might be 
willing to support that other program. 

I might point out to Members also, as 
the gentleman from Louisiana did, that 
allowing this program to go into effect 
is not an irrevokable decision It is the 
decision we make for now because it 
is the best thing we have. Then if some- 
thing else comes along later, there is no 
reason why that better thing cannot be 
enacted and substituted for this program 
whenever the House and the Senate de- 
cide in their wisdom that this is neces- 
sary. 

I say to my friends on my left, this is 
a brand new Congress. This is the first 
key vote which we will have as members 
of the party of the President of the 
United States. 

This is a very important vote because 
on the results of this vote will depend 
a great deal of the motion, the motive 
which is necessary for those on this side 
of the aisle to shape up as a group of 
people who have a program, who have 
a mission in life, and who, yes, if they 
were in the majority would know where 
they were going. I think it might be a 
well-put contrast to the people of this 
country, and I suggest the best way to 
dramatize the fact that this is so, that 
we do know where we are going, is to cast 
a substantial vote against this bill which 
would hamper the President of the 
United States in his ability to deal with 
the crisis which the country now faces. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the trade 
subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will proceed. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is the 
chairman of the new Subcommittee on 
Trade of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is a new operation. We have 
a very responsible subcommittee. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is assum- 
ing the leadership in good fashion and 
I commend him for it. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take just a few minutes, if I can, to re- 
view the situation and ask everyone on 
both sides of the aisle to take a look at 
what it is we are trying to do. 

First of all, what has the President 
done? The President has acted unilater- 
ally to put into effect part of his pro- 
gram for the economy and in the area of 
energy. He gave no notice to the U.S. 
Congress of any intention to do this, and 
in my opinion did not conduct the proper 
investigation, He based his action on a 
study or an investigation that they 
claimed was made from the 4th to the 
14th of January and then announced on 
the 13th, prior to receiving a copy of that 
study from Secretary Simon. 

Now, I do not want to get stuck on 
procedure, except that I think procedure 
is important. I think if we are going to 
have, as the President said when he spoke 
to the new Members of this Congress, a 
spirit of cooperation, a spirit of com- 
promise, a spirit of conciliaton, so that 
we could get the action we so desperately 
need. Let us get together with the Con- 
gress and the President and take that 
opportunity to shape the program. We 
did not have that opportunity here. This 
is one part of the President’s program. 

The President’s program is an integral 
program. I commend the President for 
having a program. I commend the Presi- 
dent for making it a total program. I 
think that is important; but the fact of 
the matter is that he has taken one part 
of that program and unilaterally jammed 
it down the throats of Congress. 

Let us get away from the procedure 
used for a minute and get down to 
whether or not, the President’s decision 
was wise. The fact of the matter is that 
every single economist from every point 
in the spectrum who came before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and in- 
dicated that they thought that the Presi- 
dent’s decision in this instance was ill- 
advised, with the exception, of course, of 
Secretary Simon. 

Now, we are not trying to be arbitrary. 
Are we delaying the President’s action? 
Clearly, we are, and clearly we intend to, 
but not to slow things down; to speed 
things up. 

We have done everything we could in 
this process to speed them up. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Trade 
which would have had original jurisdic- 
tion over this in our committee, we 
waived subcommittee action so that we 
could let the full committee consider the 
testimony and evidence and act imme- 
diately, as quickly as we possibly could. 
When the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with my participation and ill-ad- 
visedly, I think, tied the two bills to- 
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gether, and when we saw what was be- 
ginning to happen was a game of chicken 
between the Congress and the President. 
with the debt limit as a hostage, I went 
before the Rules Committee and the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means went before the committee. Y 
recommended this unusual procedure 
that the Rules Committee adopted. 

Why? To speed things up, not to slow 
them down. We are anxious to get to 
work on a comprehensive package on the 
energy problem and for the economy. 
The fact that we had this unilateral 
action taken disagreed to by every econ- 
omist that came before us and, I say, 
from all spectrums, the fact that we had 
to stop and consider this delayed action 
because we considered it ill-advised, has 
caused us to take valuable time away 
from the kind of consideration that the 
President of the United States would like 
us to give and certainly we will give to 
his entire proposal. 

Now, to get back just for a moment to 
procedure, it is really very interesting to 
me all of a sudden to watch a group of 
strict constructionists become broad con- 
structionists. That is exactly what is 
happening here. 

The fact is that there are extraordi- 
nary powers granted under section 232, 
but those powers can only be exercised 
after an investigation and the President 
has seen the results of the investigation. 
It is in the report, a copy of Secretary 
Simon’s letter to the President of the 
United States, sending him the results 
of the investigation, after the President 
made his announcement as to what his 
action would be in connection with sec- 
tion 232. 

This bill should be passed. I hope it 
does not take us 90 days to act. 

I indicated at the outset in the com- 
mittee and I indicate now on the floor 
that it is not my intention to do this 
again. If the Congress does not act with- 
in 90 days, if the Congress does not act, 
will not act, or is incapable of acting, 
then I think the President should act 
even if, he is acting unilaterally. 

Clearly, we have a crisis. Clearly, it has 
national security implications, certainly 
in the long run. Whether it does in the 
next day or two or 90 days, I think is ex- 
tremely questionable, but let us not argue 
about that. We do have a crisis, and we 
must act, and we must act together be- 
cause what we are going to be asked to 
do—and the point has been made by my 
good friend from New York (Mr. 
ConaBLe) and by others—that it is im- 
portant that Secretary Kissinger and 
others be able to go to the other con- 
suming nations around the world and say 
that the United States is prepared to act 
with regard to its own consumption of 
oil as we would expect other companies 
to do, so that we can have concerted 
action around the world in connection 
with this problem of a unified position, 
hopefully, by the consumer nations. 

But, we will only have the chance to 
have that unified action if we are first, 
here in our own country, unified as to 
what course of action we should take, 
and that was the kind of call for com- 
promise and conciliation that the Presi- 
dent of the United States spoke of, and 
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it takes quick action by the U.S, Con- 
gress. 

I think we can act in 90 days. I will 
not propose this bill again if we do not 
act in 90 days. But, let us act together 
with the President of the United States, 
with him giving some notice to the Con- 
gress; with the Congress having a chance 
to have some input. That is what we 
seek today, a chance to help shape the 
program. 

There was a prior economic program. 
I have heard how this has gone on 15 
months. As late as November of this 
year the President of the United States 
had a program, which was rejected over- 
whelmingly by the American people and 
which most Members ran away from. 

So, let us not just say that we have 
to rubber stamp any program the Presi- 
dent of the United States sends up here 
to deal with the economy, but let us con- 
sider it openly. Let us consider it fairly, 
and let us work together without delay 
to solve the problems we face during this 
terrible crisis. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
recognize for 1 minute a new mem- 
ber of the committee, a very valuable 
member of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank my distinguished 
ranking member for yielding to me and 
for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with great 
interest to several of the speeches made 
by the distinguished and articulate gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. GREEN). 
I would hope my colleagues would not 
become confused by a legalistic argu- 
ment from a Philadelphia lawyer. 

I think it is absolutely clear that sec- 
tion 232 grants to the President of the 
United States the power to take the action 
he took. It may be that Members do not 
want him to take any action, but it is 
fundamental to understand that the Con- 
gress of the United States granted au- 
thority to the President of the United 
States to take whatever action he deems 
necessary. 

As to whether there was an investiga- 
tion or was not an investigation, I have 
yet to find—and I have studied the 
question—where a written report is re- 
quired, Clearly, there was an investiga- 
tion. Clearly, it was published. 

Clearly, we do not have to have public 
notice. So, at no point in time was the 
President of the United States in any 
‘way, manner, shape, or form abusing any 
of the powers, the extraordinary powers, 
granted to him, by this section under the 
act. 

I will, when we go back in the House, 
ask unanimous consent to include the 
letter from the Attorney General which 
outlines this whole matter fully. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC., January 14, 1975. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. SIMON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dusk Mr. SECRETARY; This is in response to 
your letter of January 7,1975 requesting my 
views as to compliance with §232 of the 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962, as amended, 19 
U.S.C. § 1862, and with applicable Treasury 


regulations, of the proposed procedures for 
adoption and the proposed contents of an 
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amendment to Prociamation 3279, Adjusting 
Imports of Petroleum and Petroleum Prod- 
ucts into the United States, 3 CFR Proc. 
3279, as amended. 

Proclamation 3279 was originally promul- 
gated on March 10, 1959 (24 Fed. Reg. 1781), 
after a finding by the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization pursuant 
to 19 U.S.C. § 1352a (Pub. L. No. 85-686, § 8 
{a), Aug. 20, 1958, 72 Stat. 678) “that crude 
oil and the principal crude ofl derivatives 
and products are being imported in such 
quantities and uder such circumstances as 
to threaten to impair the national security,” 
which finding was concurred in by the Presi- 
dent. As you are aware, that finding was 
based upon the facts that existed at that 
time, an overproduction of petroleum in the 
world market with a consequent extremely 
low price for foreign petroleum which dis- 
couraged domestic exploration and produc- 
tion. No one doubts that the findings was 
accurate, and a proper basis for the Procla- 
mation, in 19592 but the question arises 
whether it is a lawful basis for the presently 
contemplated modification of the restric- 
tions, especially in light of the drastic change 
from the factual situation which provided 
the basis of the 1959 finding. Today the world 
is faced with high prices and threatened cut- 
backs in production, and the United States 
has recently suffered an oll embargo by 
many producing states. 

Section 232(b) of the Trade Expansion Act, 
as amended, 19 U.S.C. $ 1862(b), after setting 
forth the requirement for an investigation 
and finding of a threat to the national secu- 
rity, provides that the President “. . . shall 
take such action, and for such time, as he 
deems necessary to adjust the imports of 
such article and its derivatives so that such 
imports will not so threaten to impair the 
national security.” (Emphasis supplied.) 

The normal meaning of the phrase “such 
action,” in a context such as this, is not a 
single act but rather a continuing course of 
action, with respect to which the initial in- 
vestigation and finding would satisfy the 
statutory requirement. This interpretation 
is amply supported by the legislative history 
of the provision, which clearly contemplates 
a continuing process of monitoring and 
modifying the import restrictions, as their 
limitations become apparent and their efforts 
change, See e.g., the comments on the floor of 
the House by Congressman Cooper, floor man- 
ager of the bill which adopted the provision: * 

The President would not only retain fiexi- 
bility as to the particular measure which he 
deems appropriate to take, but, having taken 
an action, he would retain flexibility, with 
respect to the continuation, modification, or 


tin Teras Am. Asphalt Corp: v. Walker, ITT 
F. Supp. 315 (S.D. Tex. 1959), the President's 
judgment that the facts called for exercise 
of his authority was held not subject to ju- 
dicial review. 

2719 U.S.C. §1862(b) has its origin in Sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955, 69 Stat. 166. It was originally 
codified to 19 U.S.C. § 1352a. In the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, Pub. L. 
No. 85-686, $8({a) Aug, 20, 1958, 72 Stat. 
678, the wording of the subsection was 
slightly changed so as to increase the Presi- 
dent's flexibility and power, see S. Rep. No. 
1838, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 1958 U.S. Code 
Congressional and Administrative News 3614, 
and a new subsection was added which Is 
now 19 US.C. § 1862(c}). In 1962 the entire 
section was reenacted as § 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, Pub. L. No. 87-794. 
Oct. 11, 1962, 76 Stat, 877, and codified to 
19 U.S.C. § 1862, without change in meaning 
or intent, see S. Rep. No. 2059, 87th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1962 U.S. Code Congressional and Ad- 
ministrative News 318. Most recently the 
Trade Act of 1974, Pub. L, No, 93-618, § 127 
(d), made further slight amendments in the 
investigative procedure. 
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suspension of any decision that had been 
made.” * 

The Conference Report on the bill stated 
with reference to §232(b) that “it is... the 
understanding of all the conferees that the 
authority granted to the President under 
this provision is a continuing authority... ." 
H. Rep. No. 745, 84th Cong., 1st Sess. 7 (1955). 
The 1958 amendments to § 232(b) were almed 
at eliminating the same sort of wastefulness 
and duplication of effort which a require- 
ment of reinvestigation for every modifica- 
tion of restrictions would produce. See S. 
Rep. No. 1838, note 2 supra. 

The interpretation here proposed, whereby 
import restrictions once imposed can be mod- 
ified without an additional investigation and 
finding, has been sanctioned by the Congress’ 
failure to object to the President's proceed- 
ing on that basis repeatedly during the past 
fifteen years. 

Proclamation 3279 has been amended at 
least twenty-six times since its issuance 
in 1959, see U.S.C. § 1862 note. Some of 
those amendments have been minor ad- 
ministrative changes; others have involved 
major alteration of the means by which 
petroleum imports were restricted; none 
have been preceded by a formal § 232(b) 
investigation and finding. The force of con- 
gressional acquiescence in this practice is 
particularly strong since Congress has, dur- 
ing that period, twice amended the very 
provision in question—the last time only 
a month ago. Cf. Saxrbee v. Bustos, —— 
U.S. ——, ——, 43 USLW 4017, 4021 (Nov. 25, 
1974}. 

The foregoing does not imply that the 
Statute contemplates modification of re- 
strictions without any Presidential deter- 
mination that the modification is necessary 
to protect against imports that threaten 
national security. To the contrary, not only 
for modification but even for continuation 
of restrictions the statutory scheme pre- 
sumes that the President will monitor, 
through the appropriate agency (now the 
Department of the Treasury), the factual 
situation and the effectiveness of his meas- 
ures in meeting it. The point, however, is that 
this monitoring, both for continuation and 
for modification, does not have to comply 
with the formal investigation and finding 
requirements applicable to the original im- 
position of the restriction. And there is 
nothing to indicate that this rational 
scheme somehow changes when the factual 
basis on which a threat to the national 
security is found changes from that which 
governed the original determination. Sucr. 
a distinction not only has no foundation 
in the statute or its legislative history; it 
is also unworkable, since facts constantly 
change and there is no apparent criterion 
for determining when the change is signifi- 
cant enough to give rise to a reinvestigation 
and renewed finding requirement. 

My conclusion that there is no legal re- 
quirement for a new $ 232(b) investigation 
and finding in order to issue the proposed 
Proclamation does not preclude your mak- 
ing a specific investigation and finding if 
you wish to do so in connection with the 
eonstant monitoring which the statute en- 
visions. Such discretionary action would not 
be subject to the requirements of § 232(b) 
nor to the Treasury regulations (31 CFR 
Part 9) relating to that section. Moreover, 
even if it were, there is no doubt that you 
would not be required to give notice, allow 
for public comment, or hold public hearings 
on the matter. Section 232(b) states that 
“the Secretary shall, if it is appropriate 


*101 Cong. Rec. 8160-61 (1955). Because 
these remarks were made in amplifying the 
Conference Report by the House floor man- 
ager, they are entitled to be given the same 
weight as a supplemental committee report. 
See Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 
U.S. 443, 474-75 (1921). 
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and after reasonable notice, hold public 
hearings . . .” (Emphasis added.) There is 
no evidence in the report of the committee 
which drafted this language, S. Rep. No. 
93-1298, 93d Cong., 2d Sess. 96 (1974), that 
it is meant to establish a standard any more 
specific or restrictive than its language 
implies. Your own regulations require public 
notice upon undertaking an investigation 
and allow for public comment, 31 CFR 
§9.7(b); and they provide for public hear- 
ings when the Assistant Secretary deems it 
appropriate, 31 CFR § 9.7(f). But these pro- 
visions can be varied or dispensed with in 
emergency situations or when, in your 
judgment, national security interests re- 
quire, 31 CFR § 9.8. Your letter states that 
you have determined in the present case 
that national security interests require a 
most speedy Investigation which would not 
allow for notice and hearings or comments. 
This reason fully suffices for dispensation 
from any such requirements of the statute 
and the regulations, 

There remains for consideration the ques- 
tion whether § 232(b) authorizes the types 
of measures adopted by the proposed Procla- 
mation to restrict imports of petroleum and 
petroleum derived products. It is clear that 
§ 232 grants the President the broadest flexi- 
bility in determining what measures to use 
to restrict imports, as well as in modifying 
the restrictions in light either of changed 
circumstances or of evidence that existing 
restrictions were insufficient. The language 
of the section, “take such action . .. as he 
deems n ," reflects this, and the leg- 
islative history reinforces it. 

The report of the Committee which 
drafted this provision stated that the Presi- 
dent was to have the authority to take 
“whatever action is necessary to adjust im- 
ports.” (Emphasis supplied.) S. Rep. No. 232, 
84th Cong., Ist Sess. 4 (1955). On the floor 
of the Senate, Senator Milliken, who with 
Senator Byrd actually drafted the provision 
as an amendment to the House bill, stated 
that; “It grants to the President authority 
to take whatever action he deems necessary 
to adjust imports. .. . He may use tariffs, 
quotas, import taxes, or other methods of 
import restrictions.” (101 Cong. Rec. 5299 
(1955) ). 

Senator Barkley, also a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee which added this 
section to the bill, stated that the President 
can “. . . impose such quotas or take other 
steps as he may believe to be desirable in 
order to maintain the national security.” 
(101 Cong. Rec. 5298 (1955) ). 

Senator Bennett, again a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, commented on 
the powers the President could give to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, saying that— 
“. . . they will have at their command the 
entire scope of tariffs, quotas, restrictions, 
stockpiling, and any other variation of these 
programs.” (101 Cong. Rec. 5588 (1955) ). 

The Conference Report made clear that 
the President's flexibility in choosing the 
means extended not merely to his initial 
action but also to any modifications that he 
might make in light of changed circum- 
stances. H. Rep. No. 745, supra; see the floor 
remarks of Congressman Cooper, quoted at 
page 3, supra. The 1958 amendments in- 
tended no change in this flexibility and dis- 
cretion. The Senate Report stated: “As was 
the purpose when the national security 
section was added in the 1955 extension of 
the act, the amendments are designed to give 
the President unquestioned authority to 
limit imports which threaten to impair de- 
fense-essential industries.” (S. Rept. No. 1838, 
supra). 

A broad interpretation of the President’s 
powers under § 232(b) has been concurred 
in by the courts. As stated in Pancoastal 
Petroleum, Ltd. v. Udall, 348 F.2d 805, 807 
(D.C. Cir. 1965), “The law confers discretion 
on the President in broadest terms,” 
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Against this background, there is no doubt 
that the devices employed in the draft Proc- 
lamation are within the authority of § 232 
(b). These include a return to the tariffs 
eliminated by Proclamation 4210 of April 18, 
1973, and an increase in the license fees 
established by the same Proclamation. Both 
tariffs and license fees are traditional means 
of restricting imports and certainly en- 
visioned by the statutory provision. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as a sponsor of identi- 
cal legislation, I urge our colleagues to 
join in passing overwhelmingly the bill 
H.R. 1767. This legislation is needed to 
assert the legitimate role of the Congress 
in formulating the Nation’s energy pol- 
icy. 

I am most distressed by President 
Ford's action in utilizing the national 
security clause of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 to arbitrarily impose a high 
import tax on oil before giving the Con- 
gress an opportunity to review and act 
upon the remainder of his energy pro- 
posals. This single action by the President 
will not conserve a significant amount 
of energy nor will it contribute to the 
national security. 

It will, however, place a tremendous 
burden on the people of the State of 
Florida and other sections of the coun- 
try, who, as a result of long-established 
petroleum supply networks, are largely 
dependent upon foreign oil for energy. 

While President Ford promised in his 
state of the Union message to equalize 
the price burden nationwide, the actual 
proposal issued by the Federal Energy 
Administration will leave a grossly un- 
fair portion of the import tax to be 
paid by residents of Florida and the 
New England States. These areas of the 
country are already the hardest hit by 
current foreign oil prices, and simply 
cannot afford to pay more. 

In imposing this additional tax on for- 
eign oil without a fair equalization pro- 
gram, the President is, in essence, hold- 
ing Florida and New England as eco- 
nomic hostages in the energy policy de- 
bate. 

Further, while the people of these re- 
gions are being bled dry by increased fuel 
oil and electricity costs, the major oil 
companies will add to their already im- 
mense profits by immediately raising the 
price of uncontrolled domestic oil to 
equal the price of imported oil. 

While the increased import tax will 
undoubtedly add to the coffers of the oil 
companies and the miseries of the con- 
sumer, there is no indication that it will 
conserve much oil. I question whether 
even the drastic, across-the-board in- 
creases in the price of all oil and gas that 
the President has proposed will effec- 
tively meet the short-term energy con- 
servation goals he has set for the Nation. 
The dramatic price increase imposed by 
the oil cartel 18 months ago has reduced 
energy consumption only slightly. 

On the other hand, the same price hike 
has fueled double-digit inflation, created 
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severe hardship for many lower income 
Americans and small businessmen, and 
drained money from the domestic econ- 
omy, thus contributing to the present 
serious recession. I can see no reason why 
the President’s proposed price increase 
will be any more beneficial than the 
OPEC price increase except that the U.S. 
Government, rather than the OPEC na- 
tions, will have the opportunity to share 
in the bounty with the major oil com- 
panies while the economy continues its 
downward slide. 

The additional import tax which the 
President has imposed is an arbitrary 
and unfair first step toward an energy 
policy that will seriously damage our al- 
ready reeling economy. Enactment of 
this legislation, H.R. 1767, will provide 
the Congress with the time it needs to 
create a more rational energy policy. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. As my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Green, has so forcefully stated, we 
need to develop a comprehensive program 
that will take into account the need for 
concerted action all over the world. It is 
for this reason that we must provide for 
the 90-day suspension. 

Moreover, it is not possible at this time 
to measure the full impact of the $3 per 
barrel oil import tariff throughout our 
entire Nation. 

I have been able to secure preliminary 
information with respect to New York 
City and I must say that it is devastating. 

In New York City, which depends heavy- 
ily on imported fuels, the price of home 
heating oil is already an astronomical $12 
to $13 per barrel. A $3 a barrel import 
tariff would translate into an immediate 
25-percent increase in the price of home 
heating oil, an increase that most indi- 
vidual homeowners can ill afford. 

The increase would also affect the res- 
idents of apartments, specifically the 
poor who are forced to live in substand- 
ard housing. Home heating oil, currently 
priced at over 40 cents a gallon, is ex- 
pected to receive a minimum 8-cent-a- 
gallon increase. Today, the New York 
City Council is debating a bill that would 
pass along the increased energy cost to 
the tenant. The measure calls for a $3 
per month per room increase in rent 
whether the apartment is controlled or 
decontrolled under the city’s rent control 
laws. For the average five-room apart- 
ment, this would mean a $15 per month 
increase in rent for the tenant. 

The pass-along measure, along with 
the tariff would probably cause a deterio- 
ration of housing conditions and greatly 
aggravate the already overwhelming 
problem of building abandonments. 
Those landlords who could not absorb 
further increases in heating oil would 
simply refuse to supply their tenants 
with heat and thereby exacerbate the 
plight of the poor and accelerate the 
rate of building abandonments. New 
York City can do without any additional 
factors which worsen living conditions, 


cause the abandonment of buildings, and 
further erode the city’s tax base. 
In addition, the President’s proposal 
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will cost the New York City consumer a 
minimum increase of $200 million per 
year for electricity. For the average elec- 
tricity customer, it will mean a raise in 
the monthly utility bill of 8 percent per 
month. 

The people of New York City, already 
suffering tremendously because of our 
current economic conditions, could not 
bear the added burden of the $3 per bar- 
rel oil import tariff. I understand that 
people in areas elsewhere in the country 
would be faced with similar increases if 
the President’s proposal were adopted. 
It is for these reasons I support H.R. 1767. 
I am hopeful that, following its adop- 
tion, the Congress will consider more 
equitable solutions to the energy prob- 
lem, such as fair price mixing of domestic 
and imported oil, import limitations 
coupled with meaningful priorities, and 
the reallocation of existing domestic sup- 
plies. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN). 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am rising in support of H.R. 1767, to pro- 
hibit the levying of tariffs on imported 
oil. To implement such a tax program is 
to further devastate the New England 
region. 

If the closing of the naval base facili- 
ties in Rhode Island last year did not con- 
tribute to a 9.1 percent current unem- 
ployment rate, if the already bloated 
prices of oil had not caused New Eng- 
landers to pay 139 percent more for en- 
ergy than the previous year—as opposed 
to a 40 percent increase nationwide—if 
New Englanders were not voluntarily re- 
sponding to the energy crisis by conserv- 
ing at rates more than twice as high as 
the national average, if New Englanders 
were not dependent on imports for 75 
percent of their oil and not dependent on 
oil for 85 percent of their energy needs, 
perhaps then and only then would it be 
appropriate to bring them this harsh 
philosophy. 

However, this is certainly not the case. 
And we can neither minimize nor ignore 
any of the elements of the problem 
unique to the New England region. 

I must admit to some admiration of 
President Ford as he has gone around 
the country and spoken to the people 
about his energy program. His breakfasts 
with Congress, his use of the media, and 
his appearances at various State and 
local affairs have bespoken his desire to 
bring his program to the people and to 
provide full explanations as he did in 
Atlanta a couple of days ago. 

As I said, I admire his zeal. And I would 
invite him to bring his program, expla- 
nation, zeal, and all, to the people of New 
England. I invite President Ford to come 
to Providence and explain to these people 
why they deserve to carry yet another 
burden. I invite him to tell the residents 
of Rhode Island why a program supposed 
to reflect a spirit of compromise and con- 
ciliation, a two-way street, has suddenly 
become a dead end. 

New England is famous for its opposi- 
tion to unfair taxation and has fought 
more than one battle to sustain its rights. 
Though we certainly are not declaring a 
war with the administration, I do feel 
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that the President owes New England 
equal time, that to speak to the rest of 
the country is impressive, but to bring his 
story to Providence, Boston, or any New 
England city would certainly be the ulti- 
mate test. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairmain, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Ron- 
CALIO). 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 1767, to prohibit imposition of 
import tariffs on crude oil, because I am 
deeply concerned about the inequity of 
the President’s energy program and be- 
cause of the severe inflationary impact 
it will have upon our economy. 

My State of Wyoming is one of the 
foremost petroleum producing States in 
the Union, and I shall defend retention 
of the oil depletion allowance for oil 
and gas independent producers, particu- 
larly for those who produce less than 
3,000 barrels a day. They are the back- 
bone of the industry, and we need the 
independents in the national effort to 
increase domestic production and free 
our country from OPEC control. 

Though imposition of import fees 
would be beneficial to our domestic 
petroleum industry, Iam more concerned 
about the $40 billion increase in con- 
sumer costs for fuel and petrochemical 
products caused by the administration’s 
energy program. The administration 
estimates that import tariffs alone would 
raise the cost of gasoline at the pumps 
by at least 10 cents per gallon. Added 
to the fourfold increase in petroleum 
prices in the past year, that is an un- 
reasonable burden upon American work- 
ing people. And what guarantee have we 
that the President’s goal of independence 
from OPEC oil can be met through this 
inequitable means by the year 1985? 

The President’s action is not in the 
spirit of cooperation with the Congress, 
Rather it is a hasty act which will have 
a terrible inflationary impact upon our 
economy without the guarantee more 
stringent actions would have upon re- 
ducing oil imports. 

We are all willing to bite the bullet 
to reduce our 17-percent energy depend- 
ency upon foreign sources of oil, but it 
must be done in a manner fair to all 
segments of our society. To deny this 
passthrough today will be the beginning 
step in that direction. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. FIsHER), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
port of this bill (H.R. 1767) I want to 
make one point that I believe to be of 
critical importance. The placing of an 
import fee of $1 on a barrel oil on Feb- 
ruary 1, to be followed by additional 
dollars on March 1 and April 1, make 
three significant steps in the direction 
of trying to reduce oil imports mainly 
by raising oil prices, These steps, no 
doubt, will be followed by removing 
regulation of the price of domestic oil. 
Taken together, these actions will be 
inflationary and constitute an unneces- 
sary burden on consumers of all oil 
products. 

The Congress and the country need a 
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short time to consider these actions in 
the context of a comprehensive energy 
policy, whether the President’s or its 
own. We must not be drawn into a policy 
direction we may well not wish to take. 
Failure to pass this bill would make it 
much more difficult for the Congress to 
weigh the alternative solutions and leg- 
islate wisely. Up to three months is not 
too long a time to take to do this job 
right. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, last 
night, along with a number of my col- 
leagues, I had the opportunity of being 
with the President, Dr. Kissinger, and 
Mr. Zarb. I listened to the situation that 
they outlined in this country and in the 
world today, and I came away from that 
meeting genuinely disturbed over the fu- 
ture and the security of the United 
States. I listened to them outline the real 
critical situation this country is faced 
with today. 

In my belief, the President’s program 
is not addressing the real problem that 
this country is facing today. It is my 
hope, and, frankly, my prayer, that the 
Congress and the proper committees are 
going to address this problem just as 
though we were fighting a war, because 
it is my understanding that we are, basi- 
cally, fighting a war. This happens to be 
an energy war. But it is a war for our 
very survival. 

We should and must establish national 
goals. We must set a program in motion 
for the people of this country, we should 
not worry about frightening the people 
with a tough program. The people of this 
country will rise to support a program, a 
national goal of conservation, a national 
goal of nuclear energy, a national goal 
in the development of new domestic oil. 

We have to take the steps. Give the 
country something to shoot at, give it a 
target, and this country will meet it. In 
effect, I look at the President’s program 
as nothing but pussyfooting around the 
issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
program of taxing import oil is going to 
answer or solve the problem in any way— 
it will create new problems. I believe we 
must take hard steps; we must be will- 
ing to take them in order to make this 
country independent. If we do not have 
the creative ability here in the Congress 
to do that, then the President must do it. 
But I hope the Members on both sides of 
the aisle—this is not a one-party affair— 
will take the steps, will establish the 
goals, and will tell the people what has 
to be done and then go ahead and do it. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
am one of those who would have pre- 
ferred something else besides costlier 
fuel to solve the energy crisis. I would 
have preferred something that would 
cause less economic pain and depriva- 
tion and injury to my constituents. But 
the fact is that there is no such alterna- 
tive offered that I can vote for in trying 
to resolve this problem. 

I had hoped that my distinguished col- 
leagues on the majority side of the aisle 
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would come up with some more pleasant 
alternative, a painless alternative. I 
thought, through the control of the ef- 
fective committees we have here in Con- 
gress and utilizing the experience of the 
large and well organized staffs of experts 
that these committees. have, perhaps 
they could have come up with something 
better. 

That would have saved me a good deal 
of embarrassment, had they been able to 
come up with a better alternative, be- 
cause I do not like the idea of asking 
people to pay more for gasoline or for 
fuel oil or for the other products that 
come from petroleum. Unfortunately, 
nothing has come forth in the past sev- 
eral weeks or, for that matter, for the 
last several months or, for that matter, 
for the last year and a half during which 
we have known that we had this energy 
crisis, or, for that matter, for the last 5 
years during which we have been afflicted 
with inflation. If they could not come up 
with a painless alternative, perhaps they 
could have come up with something less 
painful. But again there has been no real 
comprehensive less painful alternative 
proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s plan 
makes sense, painful though it may be. 
It is designed to make it possible for us 
as a nation to avoid being held hostage 
by the Arab oil producing powers and by 
other powers which control more oil than 
we do in the world markets. It will keep 
us from being dependent, after it has 
operated for a period of time. Right now 
we are dependent to the extent of 35 per- 
cent of our present oil needs. 

Increased prices will serve to bring in 
more oil from our domestic reserves, both 
from military reserves and existing wells, 
from which we now get out, on the aver- 
age, only about 32 percent of all the oil 
in the ground. I have been advised by 
some technicians in the business who 
reside in my part of the country that the 
technology exists to get an average of 
48 percent of the oil out of old wells, 
existing wells, if the price of oil were to 
go to about $2 higher than it is now. 
That is a 50-percent increase. That 
amounts to 48 percent of the oil out of a 
well that only brought in 32 percent be- 
fore, which is a 50-percent increase in 
our oil supply from such domestic wells. 

In addition, the President’s plan en- 
courages the development of new wells 
on the Outer Continental Shelf, and the 
vehicle he uses for that is an effective hu- 
man quality—the desire for profit. The 
conservation factor is equally as effec- 
tive, and again it is a human quality— 
the desire for self-protection. 

If gasoline costs each of us more, we 
will each find a way to get along with less 
of it. Perhaps we will get a sufficient 
amount in rebates from taxes to pay for 
the additional costs that we cannot avoid. 
As for the average citizen, he will prob- 
ably do better than that, because those of 
us in Congress have never been able to 
devise a Federal program where the aver- 
age citizen has not been able to figure 
out a way to make it work for his ad- 
vantage—or else the average citizen sees 
that it does not work at all. 

So if we have a program of rebates, the 
average citizen will save more because 
the price is up, and he will probably 
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get more in rebates than it actually costs 
him for gasoline. That is the beauty of 
this program. It fits together. It uses 
natural economic methods to accomplish 
what we must do for good and sufficient 
economic reasons for the benefit of the 
Nation. It depends on the average citizen. 

Rationing? Allocation? All of these re- 
quire some form of very expensive Fed- 
eral programs where supposedly superior 
intelligence from Washington makes all 
the decisions. However, since that supe- 
rior Washington wit has not been able 
to galvanize into action in order to re- 
solve this problem in any better or more 
comprehensive way than that which the 
President of the United States has now 
proposed to us, I have little confidence 
in our ability to ration or allocate any 
more equitably than free market eco- 
nomic mechanisms, 

Mr. Chairman, I do nob find any pleas- 
ure in this rather painful plan, but I do 
not find any pride in just putting it off 
for 90 days and saying, “We will try to 
think of something.” 

That, frankly, is a little embarrassing 
to me after 18 months of this energy 
crisis. It is a little embarrassing after 5 
years of inflation. It is a little embar- 
rassing after what happened to us last 
year when the Arabs cutoff our oil. 

I think we ought to have the integrity, 
as Members of Congress, to accept a com- 
prehensive plan that tries to resolve a 
real problem. If we have a better idea, I 
am sure that our ideas can be presented 
to the administration and some negotia- 
tion can take place to come up with a 
compromise over the next few months. 
But failing that, failing having the better 
idea now, I think the American people 
look to us to try to solve what they also 
perceive as a real problem. 

Mr, Chairman, I insert in the record 
the testimony this morning of Secretary 
of the Treasury William E. Simon be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee. It 
deals in general with the energy problem, 
and also in general with the economic 
problem our Nation faces today. 

It lays it on the line very clearly for 
all of us to try to understand and accept, 
even though it may not have been an 
idea that we originally came up with. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. 
SIMON 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Joint 
Economic Committee: 

It is a pleasure to appear again before 
your distinguished Committee. These ses- 
sions provide a valuable opportunity to re- 
view the economic and financial develop- 
ments of the recent past and to discuss ap- 
propriate policies for the future, 

We have no shortage of problems to deal 
with this year. The economy is in recession 
while intolerably high rates of inflation still 
persist. At the same time, we must take 
drastic steps to reduce our dependence upon 
foreign oil. These same three problems of 
recession, inflation, and high-priced oil also 
dominate the international scene and we 
must continue to work with our friends 
abroad in search of acceptable solutions. 

Our discussions today take place within 
the context of three recent events: the for- 
mulation and submission by President Ford 
of a comprehensive program to cope with 
the interrelated problems of the economy 
and energy; the submission by the President 
of the budget for the coming fiscal year; and 
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the release yesterday of President Ford's 
first economic report. The main elements of 
the Administration’s program are famillar to 
you and I will not take your time this morn- 
ing to review this program at any length. It 
does seem to me that your Committee is 
uniquely equipped to take a broad view of 
our economic situation and possible reme- 
dies, and it is to these that I wish to turn 
initially. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


We have an economy with a short-run 
problem of recession and a continuing prob- 
lem of inflation. There is no doubt about 
the recession; it may very well turn out 
to be the longest and deepest decline since 
World War II. There is also no doubt about 
the inflation. It dwarfs anything that we 
have experienced in our peacetime history. 
Both of these conditions must be bought 
under control. 

Much of the current discussion concen- 
trates almost exclusively upon the recession. 
This is understandable. Falling output and 
rising unemployment create economic hard- 
ship, which would be intolerable if con- 
tinued for too long a period. Real output 
declined at a 9 percent annual rate in the 
fourth quarter and is again falling sharply 
during the current quarter. Unemployment 
rose above 7 percent by the close of last 
year and will probably exceed 8 percent this 
year before beginning a gradual decline. For 
1975 as a whole the unemployment rate is 
likely to average close to 8 percent, far above 
last year’s 5.6 percent. 

The trend through the year, however, 
should be distinctly better than last year. 
In 1974, output was falling rapidly by the 
end of the year. By the end of this year, 
output will be rising. In 1974, the rate of 
inflation was in double digits by the end of 
the year. By the end of this year, it will 
be well below 10 percent. The Economic 
Report provides our best estimates on out- 
put, prices, and employment. As in other 
rent years, our own estimates are close to the 
consensus of private economic forecasts. 

The forecasts may not be altogether con- 
vincing. Last year's forecasts—our own and 
most others—called for output to rise and 
inflation to fall in the second half of the 
year. That was not the way it turned out. 
Now, with the good news once again sched- 
uled for the second half of the year and 
the bad news here in the present, some 
skepticism is inevitable. 

Our case for a recovery in the second 
half of this year rests primarily upon cyclical 
forces. Inflation caused the supply of mort- 
gage credit to dry up and sent the housing 
industry into a tailspin. With inflation grad- 
ually receding now, and the economy soft, 
short-term interest rates have declined 
sharply. This has renewed the inflow of 
funds to the thrift institutions and pro- 
vided the essential precondition for a hous- 
ing upturn. 

Inflation also cut deeply into the real 
income of consumers as prices transferred 
income from most consumers to growers of 
grain and sugar and to owners of oil both 
here and abroad. Inflation also cut indirectly 
into real disposable income through higher 
effective rates of taxation. As a consequence, 
real consumer purchases fell 3 percent in 
the past year. However, now that the pattern 
of wage settlements has accelerated and the 
rate of inflation is subsiding, the real in- 
come of workers should be on the upgrade 
again in 1975. This, in turn, should lead to 
an increase in consumer spending, providing 
another element of support for the general 
economic recovery. 

A third cyclical element that should turn 
around during the year is inventory invest- 
ment. Businessmen are liquidating excessive 
stocks now, not only in the automobile in- 
dustry, but also in a wide range of other in- 
dustries. Since final demands in the economy 
will not fall away precipitously—for many 
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reasons, including the automatic stabilizers 
built into our budget—the decline in inven- 
tory investment will end and will turn 
around and become a positive economic fac- 
tor once again. 

Thus housing, consumer spending and in- 
ventory investment will all be contributing 
to a recovery from the recession during 1975. 

There have been 5 cyclical contractions in 
the postwar period, 27 in the past 120 years. 
We have survived them all. From every in- 
dication, the present contraction will fall 
within the accustomed postwar pattern. I 
think there is no prospect whatsoever of a 
long and deep economic downturn on the 
scale of the 1930s. 

Nonetheless, we are not prepared simply 
to let nature take its course. The Federal 
Reserve has already eased monetary condi- 
tion substantially. Similarly, the President 
has recommended a $16 billion temporary 
tax rebate this calendar year to provide 
economic stimulus at a time when the 
economy is weak. This tax rebate is in addi- 
tion to the estimated $17 to $18 billion that 
will be spent on unemployment compensa- 
tion and public service employment pro- 
grams in FY 1976. We advocate the $16 bil- 
lion temporary tax cut not because the 
economy would not recover without it, but 
because it will make the recovery in the 
second half of the year more solid and 
certain. 

Even so, there are no instant cures. Our 
current economic troubles grew out of mul- 
tiple causes reaching back a decade or more. 
While special factors, of which food and 
fuel are the most prominent, were important, 
the most fundamental sources of our diffi- 
culties have been overstimulative monetary 
and fiscal policies. It is unrealistic to expect 
that the economic weakness can be cured 
overnight. A careful and balanced policy ap- 
proach is required, and it will take time to 
yield its full results. 

The worst policy of all, in my opinion, 
would be to both crank up Federal spending 
and cut back taxes in a massive and perma- 
nent way. Those are the very policies that 
got us where we are now. That sort of advice 
ignores or minimizes the fact that inflation 
remains a problem of the first magnitude. It 
also ignores or minimizes the fact that the 
enormous budget deficits have to be financed 
in capital markets that are already strained 
by a decade of inflation. The financial im- 
Plications of a massive swing to fiscal ease 
are so disturbing that I want to discuss them 
with you subsequently at some length. 

Even with a cyclical recovery beginning in 
the middle months of the year, the economic 
situation will remain difficult. Productivity 
has fallen. Gains in output later in the year 
should mean that productivity growth will 
resume. But prices, costs, and productivity 
will not quickly come into anything like the 
balanced non-inflationary relationship that 
existed before the mid-1960s. Inflation has 
become deeply imbedded in the economic 
system and it will not be removed in a mat- 
ter of a few quarters. 

LONGER RUN CONSIDERATIONS 


We must face up to the fact that under 
the best of circumstances we will finish this 
year with the rate of unemployment and 
the rate of inflation far above acceptable 
long-term levels. From there, at least two 
paths branch out into the economic future. 
One choice would be to attempt to push the 
economy back to full capacity operations at 
breakneck speed without regard to the in- 
flationary consequences. That is the wrong 
path to travel, because it would not work. 
In a very short time, inflation would again 
be rampant. We would then retrace the same 
sequence of events we have just been 
through, tumbling into another recession 
and shaking public confidence eyen more 
severely than at present. 

The other path requires patience on the 
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part of the American people. There must 
be vigorous growth in the economy so that 
we can steadily reduce unemployment. But 
some margin of economic slack must remain 
for a period of years to insure that inflation 
can be squeezed out gradually. There must 
be no early return to conditions of excess 
demand. If this seems an overly cautious 
approach, it might be recalled that in early 
1965, after four years of recovery from the 
1960-61 recession, the unemployment rate 
was still only slightly below 5 percent but 
the economy was relatively free from 
inflation. 

In the remote historical past, periods of 
rapid inflation were followed by financial 
panics and an ensuing deflation. Since the 
economic and financial trauma of the 1930s 
we have been unwilling to accept that re- 
sult and, quite properly, we have built safe- 
guards into the economic and financial 
system to prevent any deep cumulative 
downturn from occurring. But we have not 
yet learned any way of avoiding the infia- 
tionary consequences when the economy is 
pressed too far, too fast. Price controls are 
no solution at all. They would destroy our 
market economy if used permanently in 
peacetime. Therefore, we must hold the 
economy within the zone of acceptable price 
performance and apply such other policies 
as may be required to deal with any struc- 
tural unemployment that remains. 

As we look to the longer run, much greater 
emphasis also needs to be placed upon the 
central role of capital formation in economic 
growth. Our own ratio of private investment 
to gross national product is much lower than 
that of other major industrial nations. In 
turn, this is reflected in our much lower 
rate of growth in productivity. 

In the future, we are going to have to do 
better. The capital requirements of the 
American economy over the next decade will 
be enormous. We will need up to a trillion 
dollars for energy alone. Beyond that, we will 
need extremely large sums for control of 
pollution, urban transportation, and re- 
building some of our basic industries where 
new investment languished over the past 
decade. In addition, there are the more con- 
ventional, but still mammoth, requirements 
for capital to replace and add to the present 
stock of housing, factories and machinery. 

Yet in the face of these massive require- 
ments, we are not providing adequate incen- 
tives for new investment, Over the past dec- 
ade the inflation has led to high effective 
rates of business taxation and low rates of 
profitability, which in turn, have greatly 
eroded the incentives for capital formation. 
It is not unfair to say that we are in a profits 
depression in this country. Nonfinancial cor- 
porations reported profits after taxes in 1974 
of $65.5 billion as compared to $38.2 billion 
in 1965, an apparent 71 percent increase. But 
when depreciation is calculated on a basis 
that provides a more realistic accounting for 
the current value of the capital used in pro- 
duction and when the effect of inflation on 
inventory values is eliminated, after-tax 
profits actually declined by 50 percent from 
$37.0 billion in 1965 to $20.6 billion in 1974. 
A major factor contributing to this decline 
is that Income taxes were payable on these 
fictitious elements of profits. That resulted 
in a rise in the effective tax rate on true 
profits from about 43 percent in 1965 to 69 
percent in 1974. Thus, a realistic calculation 
shows that the sharp rise in reported profits 
was an optical illusion caused by inflation. 

Since, in our economy, corporate profits 
are the major source of funds for new in- 
vestment, and thus in the creation of new 
jobs, all of this has grave implications for 
capital formation and growth. That is per- 
haps seen best in the figures for retained 
earnings of nonfinancial corporations, re- 
stated on the same basis to account realisti- 
cally for inventories and depreciation. It is 
the retained earnings that corporations have 
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available to finance additional new capacity 
(as distinguished from the replacement of 
existing capacity). In 1965, there were $20 
billion of retained earnings. By 1973, after 
eight years in which real GNP had increased 
36 percent, the retained earnings of non- 
financial corporations had dropped 70 per- 
cent to $6 billion. And for 1974, our prelimi- 
mary estimate for retained earnings is a 
minus of nearly $10 billion. That means that 
there was not nearly enough even to replace 
existing capacity, and nothing to finance 
investment in additional new capacity. 

It is a simple but compelling economic 
fact of life that increases in productive per- 
formance are required over time to support 
a rising standard of living. Yet, as a Nation, 
we are rapidly expanding public payments 
to individuals but neglecting to provide ade- 
quate incentives for new investment. Since 
1965, in real terms, economic output has in- 
creased by one-third while government 
transfer payments to persons more than dou- 
bied, On the other hand, private investment 
expenditures—upon which the economic fu- 
ture of all of us inevitably depends—have 
failed to keep pace, rising by only a bit more 
than one-fourth. 

It is imperative that we make better pro- 
vision for the future. This means that we 
must place much greater emphasis upon 
saving and investment and much less upon 
consumption and government expenditure. 
Today, recession, inflation, and energy policy 
dominate the discussion of economic events 
and policy. We must take determined action 
to deal with these interrelated problems. At 
the same time, however, we must begin to 
shift the long-run balance of domestic prior- 
ities away from consumption and govern- 
ment spending and toward investment and 
increased productivity. I believe history will 
judge us, not on how we handle our short- 
run problems such as recession, but on our 
ability to deal with the more fundamental 
problems of the allocation of resources and 
capital formation. If, as a Nation, we fail to 
address these problems, we will fail to attain 
the prosperity and the rising standard of 
living that the American people can achieve. 
Our goal should be to enlarge the economic 
pie, not just to redistribute it. 


FINANCING FEDERAL BUDGET DEFICITS 


Federal budget deficits are estimated ta 
total $87 billion in fiscal years 1975 and 
1976—$35 billion this fiscal year and $52 
billion next year. I have made no secret of 
the fact that I feel that such deficits are 
large by any standard and that they pose a 
substantial problem. Let me make my con- 
clusion on this issue quite clear. Although 
they present dangers and although they will 
inevitably impose strains on the financial 
markets, I believe those deficits will be man- 
ageable if—and I want to stress this—if they 
do not become significantly larger and if they 
are temporary in duration. 

Tt is true that financial conditions nor- 
mally ease substantially during a recession 
and normally they remain easy well into the 
period of recovery. There are two main rea- 
sons for this: First, some private demands 
for credit are closely related to the pace of 
business activity and decline sharply during 
& recession period. Short-term business bor- 
rowing to finance inventories is a prime ex- 
ample. Second, the Federal Reserve custom- 
arily “leans against the wind” during a 
period of recession and seeks to expand, or 
at least maintain, the rate of growth in 
money and credit. Therefore, interest rates 
can be expected to decline and the availabil- 
ity of credit to increase as a normal part of 
the cyclical process. 

It must be considerations of this general 
nature which lead some observers to con- 
clude, too readily in my opinion, that the 
financing of large Federal deficits in the cur- 
rent recession is a routine matter, largely 
devoid of any particular economic signifi- 
cance. I respectfully disagree, 
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The current recession is an outgrowth of 
a long period of inflation that has left pri- 
vate financing demands much heavier than 
usual, There has been the market decline in 
profits I mentioned earlier and a serious 
erosion of the liquidity base of households 
and busineses. The decline in the stock mar- 
ket has in many cases virtually ruled out the 
sale of new equity as a source of funds, 

For these and other reasons, there has 
been an unusually large supply of private 
debt issues coming into the market. Our lat- 
est projections show that net new corporate 
bond issues, which rose from $1244 billion 
in 1973 to $25 billion in 1974, will advance 
even further to some $30 billion or more in 
1975. While corporate capital spending pro- 
grams are being cut back, there will still 
be a very heavy volume of corporate long- 
term borrowing. Furthermore, the state and 
local fiscal position has changed drastically. 
Their surpluses have melted away, tax re- 
ceipts are affected by the recession, and state 
and local borrowing needs will be substan- 
tial. 

Some slackening in private demands for 
short-term credit is underway and more can 
be expected. Yet by any previous recession 
standards, total private demands for credit— 
both short and long term—are likely to re- 
main fairly large. 

Federal requirements will, of course, have 
to be met. But there are risks in such a 
situation. First, if private demand does not 
fall back spontaneously to make room for 
the larger Federal borrowing, credit demand 
will outrun supply, interest rates will be 
driven higher, and some private borrowers 
will be crowded out. Judging from past ex- 
perience, the housing industry would be the 
most likely to suffer. Indeed, its recovery 
might even be aborted. At the worst, finan- 
cial factors might be such a binding con- 
straint as to dampen the normal cyclical re- 
covery that would otherwise occur. 

The second risk is on the inflation side. 
Some observers suggest that, in order to 
avoid any strains on the credit markets, the 
Federal Reserve should undertake whatever 
rate of growth in money and credit is re- 
quired to insure that Federal and all other 
borrowing requirements are met at stable 
or declining interest rates. This approach, 
however, could be a sure formula for still 
higher inflation rates when the recovery gets 
into full swing—tif not sooner. 

The key to successful financing of the 
large Federal deficits lies in diligent restraint 
of Federal expenditures. Large as they are, 
the $85 billion in deficits projected for fiscal 
years 1975-76 can probably be accommodated 
although they will produce some strains in 
the financial markets. However, if Congress 
were to push Federal expenditures much be- 
yond the budgeted levels, it would not be 
possible to retain much optimism as to the 
result. Either the recovery would be delayed 
or more inflation would be experienced in the 
future. 

In previous recessions one could be more 
relaxed about the financing of temporary 
Federal deficits. This recession began, how- 
ever, with the financial markets under con- 
siderable pressure. If the Congress will work 
with us in a joint effort to restrain expendi- 
tures, we can probably move through the 
period ahead without undue difficulty, but 
it would be a mistake to ignore the possible 
adverse effects of having to finance large 
Federal deficits. In my opinion, the projected 
deficits for fiscal 1975-76 are—in the context 
of our expectations about the course of the 
economy—about as large as our financial sys- 
tem can tolerate without doing more harm 
than good for the economy. 

THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND THE ENERGY 

PROGRAM 

In addition to the temporary measures de- 
signed to cushion the impact of recession 
and promote recovery, President Ford is rec- 
ommending a comprehensive program to 
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achieve self-sufficiency in energy in ten years, 
The essence of the program is the reduc- 
tion of energy consumption through the use 
of the market mechanism. Under the Presi- 
dent’s program, energy price increases and 
other measures will enable us to achieve 
an estimated 1 million barrels per day saving 
on imported oil by the end of this year and 
another 1 million barrels per day by the end 
of 1977. From a macroeconomic point of 
view, the program is designed to be neutral 
in its impact on total demand. An additional 
$30 billion will be collected in the form 
of taxes and fees but it will then be returned 
to the economy, mostly in the form of per- 
manent tax reductions and payments to 
non-taxpayers. 

The introduction of such a program, many 
of whose effects cannot be predicted with 
absolute precision, is bound to be controver- 
sial. There probably would never be an ideal 
time for such action, The plain fact of the 
matter is, however, that many non-economic 
considerations dictate the necessity of 
prompt, credible action to move toward 
energy independence. 

With our own economy in recession, it is 
important to insure that the energy pro- 
gram has as neutral an impact as possible 
on the overall economy. In particular, this 
requires that the timing of the economic 
impact be carefully considered. Taken in con- 
junction, the temporary $16 billion tax cut 
to stimulate the economy and the various 
energy taxes are designed to exert their 
maximum stimulus in the second and third 
quarters of this year and then to taper off 
to a position of neutrality by the end of 
1976. A table attached to my statement pro- 
vides an estimate by quarters of the direct 
budget impact. 

One undesired, but unavoidable, impact of 
the energy program will be a temporary in- 
fiation effect. Our best estimate is a one-shot 
increase in the general price level of roughly 
2 percent. It should be stressed that the 
rate of inflation is increased by this amount 
once only, not on a permanent basis. 

It is a valid question whether any pro- 
gram seeking to reduce energy consumption 
through a sizable shift in relative prices can 
confidently be described as neutral in its 
impact. Its neutrality is, of course, only with 
respect to the net effect on economic activity. 
Energy intensive industries and higher in- 
come taxpayers—to mention only two ex- 
amples—will feel a disproportionate impact, 
Furthermore, there are uncertainties and 
gaps in our knowledge which preclude a 
definite and precise estimate of all the effects, 
To the best of our ability, however, we have 
put together an energy program which should 
be neutral in its total impact on economic 
activity. At the same time, it represents a 
comprehensive and balanced national energy 
policy that will effectively reduce our reliance 
on insecure sources of energy. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


The picture I have given you of the U.S. 
economy also portrays only too well the eco- 
nomic situation in most other major indus- 
trial countries. As the industrialized nations 
have become more interdependent, their 
economies increasingly march in s to- 
gether. In 1972-73, the industrialized na- 
tions experienced virtually simultaneous 
boom conditions. Now most have moved into 
a generalized condition of minimal or nega- 
tive growth and substantial unemployment 
in the face of continuing price pressures. 

The recession which most major countries 
are experiencing is the worst since World 
War II. Collectively, our partners in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) saw their growth rate 
fall to 114 percent last year from 614 percent 
in 1973. Toward the end of last year the 
Secretariat of the OECD was predicting 214 
percent growth for the area in 1975, again 
excluding the United States. From the re- 
ports I have heard from my colleagues abroad 
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recently, however, I judge that this estimate 
will have to be revised downward. 

Japan and Germany, like the U.S., are 
experiencing a more pervasive slowdown in 
economic activity than expected only a few 
months ago. To a lesser degree, the outlook 
for the French, British and Canadian econ- 
omies has also weakened. There is consid- 
erable evidence of loss of confidence on the 
part of both consumers and investors, with 
consequent damage to investment and jobs. 
Reduced levels of consumer spending, along 
with high interest rates, have led to con- 
tinued retrenchment in business plans for 
plant and equipment expenditure. 

Unemployment has also become a prob- 
lem abroad. Declines in average hours 
worked, increases in part time work and 
actual declines in employment, particularly 
in the manufacturing and construction sec- 
tors, are characteristic. Unemployment rates 
in Europe are in many cases approaching 
postwar highs, and in the case of France, 
unemployment has already reached a post- 
war record. As in the United States, unem- 
ployment levels may well increase further 
before levelling off and starting down again 
toward the end of the year. 

Intolerable inflation rates abroad have re- 
cently shown signs of easing. But for much 
of last year, far from abating, in most coun- 
tries they climbed to even higher levels under 
the pressure of the oll price increases and 
escalating wage and salary demands. 

Double digit inflation rates were recorded 
in 22 of the 24 OECD countries in 1974. Ex- 
cluding the United States, the OECD infia- 
tion rate was over 15 percent for that year, 
as compared with 814 percent in 1973 and an 
average of 414 percent in the previous ten 
years. 

All of the OECD countries hope to bring 
down their inflation rates in 1975, but none 
expects to achieve a level which it would con- 
sider satisfactory. Of the other OECD coun- 
tries, price increases of less than 10 percent 
are forecast for only Germany and Switzer- 
land. Japan, Italy and the United Kingdom 
still face the prospect of rates above 15 per- 
cent for 1975. 

For the policy maker searching for the 
means to restore both prices stability and 
growth, the difficulty has been compounded 
by record wage demands. In many countries, 
wage increases in 1974 averaged more than 
20 percent—well above inflation rates—and 
in Japan they approached 30 percent. The 
extent to which these pressures can be mod- 
erated will be a key factor in determining 
the success of efforts to reduce inflation in 
1975. 

In my talks with other finance ministers, 
I find an acute awareness that economies 
caught in a two-way stretch and that it 
would be dangerous to focus on only one 
source of the tension. Individually and to- 
gether, governments are reappraising their 
policies as time passes and the situation 
changes. In several countries, government 
policies have shifted, just as they have in 
the United States. Most Governments are 
moving cautiously, however, seeking to ab- 
sorb slack gradually so as to avoid giving 
a new boost to inflationary pressures. Ger- 
many—which had the best record on infia- 
tion in 1974—has relaxed previous restrictive 
policies significantly, and Britain has also 
moved progressively to stimulate its econ- 
omy. 

Canada has moved modestly toward less 
restraint in both budget and monetary pol- 
icy. France on the other hand, has sought 
to maintain restraints. Japan, laboring un- 
der a cost of living increase of 25 percent in 
1974 and facing demands for another 30 per- 
cent increase in wages, has also kept re- 
straints taut despite a 6.7 percent decline in 
output in the fourth quarter. 

One implication of the depressed outlook 
for major economies this year is that for- 
eign demand will not be of much assistance 
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in achieving early recovery. The volume of in- 
ternational trade may well decline in 1975. 
Another, more heartening, implication is 
that there could be greater progress against 
inflation then earlier foreseen. There is a 
possibility that the world wide slump may 
lead to more softness In the prices of basic 
commodities than has been incorporated into 
most forecasts. With higher unemployment 
rates, wage demands may turn out to be 
somewhat more modest than anticipated. In- 
flationary pressures could thus subside some- 
what more rapidly than expected, if govern- 
ments can resist pressures for excessively 
stimulative policies. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


Never in peacetime has the pattern of 
international payments shifted as sharply 
and as suddenly as it did last year under the 
impact of the OPEC cartel’s quadrupling of 
oil prices. The OECD countries, which had 
a combined current account surplus of $214 
billion in 1973, faced a deficit of perhaps 
$3714 billion in 1974. Countries which had 
been accustomed to exporting capital and 
transferring resources to the developing 
countries found themselyes unable to pay for 
their own imports with their exports. They 
have been forced to become borrowers—on a 
scale out of all proportion to previous experi- 
ence. 

The announcement that the United States 
had a $3 billion merchandise trade deficit in 
1974 (census basis) occasioned headlines 
here in Washington. This was a deterioration 
of less than $5 billion from the 1973 balance, 
With the trade surplus of the OPEC coun- 
tries rising—in rough order of magnitude— 
$60 billion in 1974, there had to be an equiva- 
lent deterioration in the trade balances of 
the oil importing countries as a group. Since 
the U.S. was importing not much less than 
a quarter of the oil and our oil import bill 
rose $18 billion, our trade position clearly 
strengthened relative to most of the oil- 
importing world. Germany was the only im- 
portant industrial nation to experience an 
increase In its surplus on trade account. 

Record deficits in the oil importing coun- 
tries had their counterpart in record sur- 
pluses of the oil exporters. We estimate that 
in 1974 the thirteen OPEC countries received 
about $90 billion from oil exports, or roughly 
four times the amount they earned in 1973. 
In addition, their other exports, or roughly 
about $5 billion, bringing their total receipts 
to $95 billion. During this same period, the 
OPEC nations spent approximately $35 bil- 
lion—or a little more than a third of their 
export receipts—on imports. This left a bal- 
ance of approximately $60 billion available 
for investment abroad. 

OPEC needed to find investment outlets 
for this balance, and oil importing countries 
needed to borrow these funds. Our rough and 
tentative estimates suggest that in 1974, the 
OPEC countries invested their surpluses as 
follows: 

Some $21 billion, or about 35 percent of 
the surplus, apparently went into the Euro- 
currency market, basically in the form of 
bank deposits. 

Some $11 billion, or 1844 percent, flowed 
directly into the United States. Available fig- 
ures suggest that of this amount, roughly 
$6 billion went into short and longer-term 
U.S. Government securities, while some $4 
billion were placed in bank deposits, nego- 
tiable certificates of deposit, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, and other money market paper. As 
best we can tell, less than $1 billion was 
invested in property and equities in this 
country. 

Some $714 billion, or about 121% percent, 
is believed to have been invested in pound 
sterling denominated assets in the United 
Kingdom, some of tt in U.K. government 
securities, some in bank deposits, some in 
other money market instruments and some in 
property and equities. This amount, I should 
note, is quite apart from the large Euro- 
currency deposits there. 
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Some $51, billion, or about 9 percent, may 
have been accounted for by direct lending 
by OPEC countries to official and quasi-of- 
ficial institutions in developed countries 
other than the U.S. and the U.K. 

About $31 billion, or 6 percent of the total, 
represented OPEC investments in the obliga- 
tions of official international financing in- 
stitutions such as the World Bank and the 
IMF. 

Perhaps $214 billion, or 4 percent, has 
flowed from the OPEC countries to other 
developing countries. This includes funds 
channeled through various OPEC lending in- 
stitutions such as the Kuwait Fund and the 
Arab Bank for Africa. 

With regard to the remaining 15 percent, 
we have only limited information, but this 
residual would cover funds directed to in- 
vestment management accounts as well as 
private sector loans and purchases of cor- 
porate securities in Europe and Japan. There 
are, of course, other transactions we simply 
know nothing about. 

The rather wide distribution of OPEC 
capital flows among markets in the oil im- 
porting nations explains in part why the 
massive shifts in financial assets did not lead 
to the financial crises that some envisioned. 
OPEC funds did not move to one or only a 
few attractive capital markets, as once was 
feared. 

The United States, with the largest capi- 
tal markets, received directly only 18% per- 
cent of the total, an amount substantially 
less than OPEC’s increased receipts from oil 
sales to the U.S. The United States also 
continued to export large volumes of capi- 
tal to other areas abroad, and our net capi- 
tal Imports last year, as measured by our 
current account deficit, were probably in 


the range of only $3 billion. 

It appears that something approaching 
half of the OPEC investments last year were 
placed through the commercial banking sys- 
tems of the major industrialized countries. 


The banks redistributed these funds exer- 
cising their traditional intermediation role 
in meeting the needs of borrowers through- 
out the world. Admittedly, the sheer volume 
of OPEC funds placed some strains on the 
banking systems, Probably few banks expect 
to continue to increase international lend- 
ing at the 1974 rate. Banks as a whole may 
not be able to accept as large a portion of 
the OPEC surplus in 1975. 

Changes in the methods of channeling 
OPEC investments were already evident in 
the course or 1974. Banks were increasingly 
Playing the role of broker and assisting their 
OPEC clients in arranging direct placements. 
OPEC countries were relying more heavily 
on government-to-government credits, in- 
vestment in longer-term securities of gov- 
ernmental and quasi-governmental agencies 
and lending to international institutions. 
There was also evidence of a small amount 
of OPEC funds being invested in corporate 
securities and real estate. As time passes, 
we are likely to see a more varied pattern 
of investment as well as increasing disburse- 
ments under OPEC commitments of assist- 
ance to developing nations. 

That last year’s totally unexpected and un- 
precedented shift in international payments 
flows occurred without financial crisis and 
without disruption of trade says a great deal 
for the soundness of the international bank- 
ing system and the international capital 
markets, the network of intergovernmental 
financial cooperation, and the system of 
floating exchange rates. 

Nevertheless, I recognize, that at times 
concern has been expressed about the magni- 
tude of exchange rate fluctuations under the 
present regime. We recently witnessed a tem- 
porary episode of large fluctuations in indi- 
vidual rates, when the Swiss franc appre- 
ciated by about 5 percent against the dollar 
within a span of a few days. These abbera- 
tions tend to reflect market reactions to 
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specific, immediate developments—in this 
case probably to a bank failure and the de- 
cline in U.S. interest rates—but become sub- 
sumed as the market adapts to broader eco- 
nomic trends. As has generally been the case, 
this most recent experience has had only a 
minor impact on a broader measure of the 
dollar’s “exchange rate”: the dollar's average 
value, relative to the currencies of all of the 
major industrial countries, declined by only 
about 1 percent before a reversal was set in 
motion. Taking a more relevant period of 
comparison, the dollar’s average exchange 
rate is still at the level reached after the ma- 
jor exchange rate realignments of 1971 and 
1973, despite nearly two years of generalized 
floating since the latter realignment. 
Throughout this period of generalized float- 
ing, our intervention policies have been di- 
rected to the avoidance of disorderly ex- 
change market conditions and not to the 
achievement of maintenance of any partic- 
ular rate. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

The experience of the past year has served 
to reinforce our conviction that the financial 
aspects of the oil situation are manageable. 
Nonetheless, we have recognized the possibil- 
ity that some countries might encounter 
particular difficulty in meeting their finan- 
cial requirements and turn to restrictive 
actions which could disrupt the world 
economy. 

To reduce that risk, the United States de- 
veloped a comprehensive series of proposals 
involving expanded use of the resources of 
the International Monetary Pund, the estab- 
lishment of a new “solidarity fund” to pro- 
vide a “safety net” for members of the 
OECD, and a Trust Fund to provide the con- 
cessional assistance needed by the poorest of 
the developing countries, Other countries 
also had suggestions for new financing ar- 
rangements, These proposals have been the 
subject of intensive consultation and nego- 
tiation over the past months, 

Finance Ministers around the world have 
developed a whole family of committees and 
informal groupings in which they can meet 
periodically to consider the world’s economic 
and financial needs, The great value of this 
network—including the Group of Ten, the 
Interim Committee of the IMF and the IMF/ 
IBRD Development Committee, as well as 
smaller, less formal groups—was demon- 
strated by the agreements reached at a se- 
ries of meetings here in Washington in mid- 
January. In the course of these sessions, a 
consensus was reached on a number of meas- 
ures which will provide additional financial 
security for the near future and strengthen 
the monetary system for the longer term: 

Agreement was reached among the major 
OECD countries that a new Solidarity Fund, 
a financial support arrangement along the 
lines of the United States proposal for a $25 
billion “safety net", should be established at 
the earliest possible date. This arrangement 
is to be available to provide supplementary 
financing, if the need arises, to participat- 
ing OECD countries which follow coopera- 
tive economic and energy policies. Detailed 
work on this new arrangement is to be com- 
pleted promptly. 

Agreement was reached among IMF coun- 
tries that IMF resources would continue to 
play a role in 1975 to the extent needed. As 
one expression of this intent, it was agreed 
that the IMF oil facility should be continued 
on a limited basis during 1975. Borrowing 
from oil producers and others for this facility 
will be limited to about $6 billion (or 5 
billion SDR’s) , less than some countries orig- 
inally favored. This agreement was preceded 
by considerable discussion of different meth- 
ods of using IMF resources. One approach is 
to use the Fund’s resources in effect as col- 
lateral for loans as is done for the special 
oil facility. A second approach is to mobilize 
the Fund’s resources directly for lending, In 
the end, it was agreed to do both. There will 
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be some new borrowing and also increased 
direct use of IMF resources to meet the needs 
of nations in difficulty. Contributions from 
oil producers and industrial countries to sub- 
Sidize interest costs of the IMF Oll Facility 
for the very poorest countries may also be- 
come & feature of the facility in 1975. 

Agreement in principle was also reached 
to increase IMF quotas of member countries 
by approximately one-third subject to agree- 
ment on a related package of amendments to 
the IMF Articles of Agreement, The major 
oil exporters’ collective share of the total 
IMF quotas will be doubled in order to call 
for greater participation and a greater voice 
for these countries in the activities of the 
International Monetary Fund. Quota in- 
creases will be dependent upon the agree- 
ment of countries when such use is econom- 
ically justified. 

Agreement was also reached on the general 
lines of a number of other amendments to 
the IMF Articles, with the particulars to be 
worked out over the months ahead, These 
amendments are designed to improve the 
structure of the IMF and bring it more in 
line with current realities. One amendment 
supported by the United States will provide 
that member countries are no longer re- 
quired to maintain their exchange rates 
within narrowly fixed margins, but can float 
their currencies—a practice which is not 
legally permissible under the IMF Articles as 
now written. 

Considerable progress was also made toward 
narrowing differences with respect to the 
broader question of gold and its role in the 
international monetary system. It was agreed 
in principle that the officlal price of gold— 
and its central function as “numeraire” of 
the monetary system—should be abolished 
and that obligations on the part of members 
to pay the IMF in gold, and on the part of the 
IMF to receive gold, should be ended. Prog- 
ress was also made toward replacing the ex- 
isting prohibition against members of the 
IMF buying gold in the private market with 
safeguards assuring that this freedom would 
not be used to return gold to the center of 
the monetary system. Our aim is to arrive at 
workable arrangements which will take gold 
out of the center of the international mone- 
tary system, while also allowing countries 
greater freedom to utilize their gold holdings. 
It is my hope that the entire package of 
quota provisions and amendments, including 
those relating to gold, will be ready for ap- 
proval at the Interim Committee meetings 
scheduled for this June. 

Less progress was made at these meetings 
than had been hoped in organizing assistance 
for developing countries, some of which face 
very serious difficulties, As I mentioned ear- 
lier, there was some support for measures to 
subsidize interest rates for loans to these 
countries from the IMF oil facility. The 
United States proposal for a new facility—a 
Trust Fund managed by the IMF which 
would channel funds to the poorest of the 
developing nations on concessional terms— 
remains under study. It continues to be our 
hope that adequate arrangements can be de- 
vised, and that the OPEC nations will pro- 
vide an appropriate part of the contributions 
to this effort. 

Oil consuming countries have also made 
considerable progress in conserting their en- 
ergy policies. Last fall agreement was reached 
among & number of consuming countries on 
the International Energy Program which was 
an outgrowth of Washington Energy Confer- 
ence in February of 1974. We nave developed 
an unprecedented program to limit Individ- 
ual and collective vulnerability during emer- 
gencies created by supply interruptions. Un- 
der this arrangement, participating countries 
have agreed to: 

Build a common level of emergency self- 
sufficiency, which would allow them to live 
without imports for a certain period. 
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Develop demand restraint programs to cut 
oil consumption by a common rate without 
delay if necessary. 

Allocate available oil to spread shortfalls 
among participants should there be supply 
interruption. 

Concrete plans are also now being laid to 
coordinate programs of energy conservation 
and longer term development of new sources 
of supply. The new solidarity fund, by pro- 
viding financial assurance and promoting 
confidence, will support accelerated efforts in 
the energy field. And consumer solidarity in 
both energy and finance will prepare the way 
for a fruitful dialogue with the oil producing 
countries. 

US. participation in the solidarity fund 
will involve commitments requiring the en- 
dorsement of the Congress. I hope the Con- 
gress will recognize the importance of this 
arrangement in furthering our economic 
goals and, following presentation of the de- 
tailed <greement, endorse U.S. participation 
without delay. 

With the passage of the Trade Act of 1974, 
the new round of Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations can move into substantive bargain- 
ing. The February meeting of the Trade 
Negotiations Committee will open this stage 
of negotiations that are the most compre- 
hensive ever attempted. They will deal not 
only with the traditional trade problems 
of tariffs and nontariff barriers, but also with 
overall reform of the international trading 
framework. 

Getting the trade negotiations underway 
is more important now than ever because 
of current world economic conditions. These 
negotiations should help forestall unilateral 
measures which attempt to shift economic 
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burdens to other countries, and which, if 
widespread, could have a depressing effect 
on the world economy. 

THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 


Mr. Chairman, the past year has seen the 
development of the high degree of consensus 
necessary for effective actions to deal with 
the multiple problems of recession, infla- 
tion, and a disruption in the world energy 
balance. While there still remains room for 
honest differences as to the course to be 
followed, I believe that the scope for dis- 
agreement has become increasingly smaller. 

Certainly we cannot afford, either in this 
country or abroad, excessively stimulative 
policies which could only lead to further es- 
calation of an already intolerable inflationary 
spiral. 

Nor can any country afford not to take 
prompt steps to ensure that the current re- 
cession does not deepen and is instead suc- 
ceeded by a resumption of the sustainable 
growth of production and productivity neces- 
sary to maintain the health of economies 
around the world. 

And we cannot afford to delay programs of 
strong action to create a new energy balance. 

The President has placed before the Con- 
gress an effective program to address all of 
these problems. He has expressed his desire 
and evidenced his willingness to work with 
the Congress in carrying out that program. 
We recognize that Members of the Congress 
have views of their own—views that are held 
with the same degree of conviction as we 
hold ours within the Administration. Our 
hope is that we can find reasonable means of 
reconciling those differences, so that to- 
gether we can provide America with the lead- 
ership it needs at this critical hour. 


TABLE 1.—DIRECT BUDGET IMPACT OF THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC AND ENERGY PROPOSALS 
lin billions of dollars} 


Energy taxes 

Return of energy tax revenues to economy: 
Tax reduction... eana 
Nontaxpayers 
S. & L. Governments. 
Federal Government 

Temporaty tax cut 

Net effect 


Calendar years— 


—2.0 
—5 


7.9 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oregon, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, a question, if I may. 

Inasmuch as this legislation affects 
foreign producers and the President has 
said that one of its purposes is to en- 
courage domestic oil production, I would 
like to say that I have long had a con- 
cern about the granting of foreign tax 
credits for what are, in reality, royalties 
to the OPEC nations. 

What does the chairman intend to do 
about this situation? 

Mr. ULLMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, this matter will come before the 
committee when we get to the energy 
package, which will be immediately fol- 
lowing the tax reduction. 

Last year we considered it tentatively. 
It is a problem. The committee will have 
to deal with that problem at that time 
and, hopefully, have it on the floor with- 


next 2-month period. If it is not 
considered at that time, it will certainly 
be considered in connection with tax 
reform. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 
Does this involve a substantial amount, 
I would ask the gentleman? 

Mr. ULLMAN. It involves a substantial 
amount. 

Let me qualify that somewhat. We are 
going to have a third package with re- 
spect to tax reform. I think it would be 
of the utmost urgency that we get an 
energy package, and the committee may 
desire to wait until tax reform passes, 
but certainly some time this year it will 
be brought to the floor of the House. 

Mr. WYLIE. I assume that included in 
said consideration will be the question 
of the oil depletion allowance on foreign 
oil income? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Certainly; this was 
part of the tax reform package last year. 
It should be a part of the energy pack- 
age that we expect to bring next to the 
Congress. 

Mr. WYLIE. Would elimination of 
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these tax benefits be a feasible alterna- 
tive to this approach of imposing a $1 
tax on a barrel of crude oil; I mean all 
of the tax breaks, the tax credit, the oil 
depletion allowance, the deduction for 
intangible drilling expenses, et cetera? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I say to the gentleman 
that a part of it is, but the whole energy 
program is far broader than that. This 
is only one little piece of it. 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, the facts 
are available for all who want to see 
them. Within 3 years from this very date, 
within about 2 years and 3 months after 
the embargo that was put on, and the 
price rises that were announced by the 
oil companies, these United States could 
have been independent of all oil imports 
into our country. We have the greatest 
resource in both Btu's, volume, and 
availability of energy in the entire world 
right within our own land. 

One nation on the face of the Earth, 
when driven to it by adversaries all over 
the world pressuring them, pinching 
them, was able to come up with coal as 
the source of all their energy, 85 per- 
cent of all of their oil requirements and 
gas requirements being derived from 
coal—and our coal deposits are even 
richer than the coal deposits of that 
country, South Africa. 

They have now started, since the em- 
bargo was put on, toward converting all 
of their diesel fuel equipment, naviga- 
tion equipment, transportation equip- 
ment, boilerhouse equipment, into coal- 
burning units. 

We in America have just announced 
the purchase of $160 million worth of 
new locomotives burning diesel fuel. 

We do not want to get well. 

We do not want to correct this situa- 
tion. 

We had to have some kind of an issue, 
and not an issue that would lead to the 
salvation of this problem which indeed 
means the very survival of our Nation. 

We have at this moment coal being 
produced above ground, and not being 
sold. The western coal which was in- 
tended to fire the stokers of the power- 
plants of the West is being shipped East. 
This affects the cost of ore as well as 
coal. We have never been able to have a 
great economy anywhere in our ore 
production unless we sold our coal to the 
West. We shipped coal out on the Great 
Lakes into Duluth and Superior, and 
above, and brought back ore. We are now 
going to have an increase in the cost of 
the ore coming into the steel producing 
States, because we will have to ship the 
freighters out with empty bottoms to 
bring back ore. They will ship coal from 
the West to the East, and go back with 
empty cars. 

The amount of coal coming from the 
West to the East has risen from 4 
unit cars per week to 68 unit cars per 
week in a little less than a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania an- 
other 3 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
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gentleman for yielding me the additional 
time. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is saying is that unless we face up to the 
total problem that we cannot expect to 
have an energy program in this country. 
The President’s program does nothing 
toward increasing our coal production 
or our conversion program. We have to 
convert and we have to get started. This 
will be a major part of the program, and 
has to be a part of any energy package. 
The program proposed by the President 
does not face up to this issue. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from Ore- 
gon is absolutely correct in what he has 
said. 

In the early 1960’s, along with the 
late John Saylor, I was a cosponsor, and 
in helping to pass the first coal experi- 
mentation program in this country. We 
have spent millions of dollars ever since, 
and up to right now we have not gotten 
5 galions of oil. 

The South Africans started 7 years 
ago. They do not produce 1 gallon of 
oil, and they are producing 85 percent of 
their needs. Within 60 days they will 
produce 110 percent of their require- 
ments. 

What are we talking about here? What 
crisis is there? There is an energy crisis 
because we have a thinking crisis in 
America. 

Do you know that all the major coal 
companies have been purchased by the 
oil companies? All of the major oil com- 
panies own the coal in the West. They 
are shipping the coal to the East to stoke 
our furnaces here, and they are keeping 
the oil-burning furnaces out there to 
burn oil now, the valuable oil that ought 
to be put into transportation, ought to be 
put into the grease and oil that is re- 
quired to run our machinery, and the 
commerce of this country. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate my friend's 
yielding, and congratulate him for his 
statement. 

I could not agree with you more about 
the great need for coal conversion. I just 
wanted to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that the President's program 
to deregulate new natural gas thus allow- 
ing the price of new natural gas at the 
wellhead to go up, would make coal com- 
petitive, and ultimately make a contribu- 
tion to the industry? 

Mr. DENT. Coal needs nothing to 
make it competitive except to help this 
country to put it to use. 

Mr. KEMP, If the gentleman will yield 
further, I should like to ask another 
question. Has not the FPC artificially 
low-priced natural gas accelerated the 
switch from coal to natural gas? 

Mr. DENT. No, not necessarily. In fact, 
if we would convert our coal into gas, we 
would probably reduce the price of oil 
and gasoline to the users of oil and gaso- 
line, because there is no need in the 
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world for this Nation to import one bar- 
rel of oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) . 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1767. 

Fuel prices were a major element in 
last year’s 12.2-percent increase in the 
Consumer Price Index. Thus, any pro- 
gram designed to combat inflation should 
seek a meaningful reduction in the con- 
sumption of imported oil—the price of 
which increased from $3.32 per barrel in 
December 1972, to $12.50 per barrel in 
December 1974. 

Regrettably, the President’s energy 
program not only fails to achieve this 
goal but, in its implementation, exacts 
@ very high economic and social cost. 

Specifically, I have four objections to 
the administration’s plan—the first part 
of which—$1 per barrel tax on imported 
oil—was invoked last Saturday. 

First, the conservation effect will be 
minimal. In today’s industrial economy, 
oil is a necessity. Therefore, it is much 
less elastic than other commodities in 
that prices have relatively little effect on 
demand. For example, in December 1972, 
the composite price of oil—domestic and 
foreign prices combined—was $3.50 per 
barrel. The average price of gasoline at 
the pump was $0.2514 per gallon—not 
including Federal and State taxes. The 
average daily consumption during that 
month was 18,738,000 barrels of oil. 

In December 1974, at a time when the 
composit price was $9.50 per barrel—an 
increase of 171 percent in 24 months— 
and the average per gallon price at the 
pump was $0.4145, a 65-percent iie; the 
average oil consumption was 18,168,000 
barrels per day. This slight decline in oil 
usage is attributable principally to the 
current economic recession, not an in- 
crease in energy costs. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the 
imposition of higher taxes on imported 
and domestically produced oil will have 
little effect on industrial and individual 
consumption of that product. 

Second, the administrations’s energy 
program is highly inflationary. President 
Ford concedes that his proposed new poli- 
cies will increase taxes by $30 billion. 
Under the executive branch’s economic 
plan, this direct cost to business and the 
consumer will be offset by a correspond- 
ing $30 billion Federal rebate—in the 
form of tax reduction, increased revenue 
sharing, and other means. However, 
much of the $30 billion in increased 
taxes will be absorbed by our Nation's 
business firms and, therefore, will be 
passed on to the public in the form of 
higher prices. 

An illustration of this “pass-through” 
phenomenon is the doubling of heat and 
electric bills in my congressional district, 
occasioned by the higher fuel costs being 
borne by local utilities. The February 10 
issue of Business Week notes that sepa- 
rate economic studies reveal that the 
multiplier effects of the President’s plan 
will create anywhere from a 28- 
percent—Chase Econometric Associ- 
ates—to 4-percent—Data Resources, 
Inc.—increase in the Consumer Price In- 
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dex. Library of Congress research indi- 
cates that the total cost of the Ford plan 
would be “at least $50.3 billion in 1975.” 

Simply stated, the administration is 
apparently seeking to combat higher 
prices by generating more inflation. 

Third, if allowed to continue, the Pres- 
ident’s energy undertaking will aggra- 
vate an already serious economic reces- 
sion. Our present business downturn 
stems primarily from the 9-year period 
of rising prices which commenced with 
our military intrusion in Southeast Asia. 
This inflationary spiral reduced the aver- 
age citizen’s buying power—for instance, 
between September 30, 1973, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1974, real per capita income 
in the United States declined by $110, 
$25 billion overall decline in purchasing 
power. 

As already indicated, the President's 
energy policy will reduce further the 
consumer's ability to buy. What will fol- 
low is inevitable. Declining consumption 
will lead to curtailed production of goods 
and services; this, in turn, will reduce 
total employment. requirements, thereby 
Swelling the Nation’s ranks of unem- 
ployed. 

Fourth, the administration’s new en- 
ergy policy is inequitable in its applica- 
tion. This program is being sold on the 
premise that the marketplace is the sim- 
plest and most effective way of allocat- 
ing resources. If the issue involved the 
utilization of luxury items—chocolate 
eclairs or vacation trips to Florida— 
this principle might be defensible. How- 
ever, as delineated previously, we are 
concerned with restricting the use of a 
necessity—a commodity required both by 


industry and the private citizen—conced- 
ing, of course, that there is considerable 
wastage by both user categories. 

Under the Ford program, oil distribu- 
tion will be regulated by the price 
mechanism. This means that the ques- 
tion of who obtains oil products will be 


determined by “ability to buy,” not 
“need.” This concept, of course, penalizes 
low- and middle-income Americans. 
There is nothing in the executive 
branch’s plan to restrain wealthy citi- 
zens from driving or flying from New 
York to San Francisco on a vacation 
jaunt, but it may preclude the blue 
collar worker from driving to and from 
his place of employment. I have two 
ancillary concerns regarding the ad- 
ministration’s energy proposals. First, 
the “marketplace” principle is already 
being distorted. For instance, imported 
duties for oil destined for the New 
England States will be less than those 
applicable for the rest of the coun- 
try. The President also has promised to 
give relief to farmers, as well as educa- 
tional and other nonprofit institutions. 
Too, Mr. Ford has pledged to give con- 
sideration to the problem of higher-than 
average usage resulting from geographi- 
cal peculiarities—colder winters; greater 
commuter distances. 

Consequently, the administration al- 
ready has begun to accept “need” as a 
distribution factor. In so doing, Federal 
energy authorities have begun the tran- 
sition into the allocation-rationing ap- 
proach they so deplore. 

Second, I am disturbed by the linkage 
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between tax relief and the imposition of 
a system of sumptuary taxes. The most 
successful sumptuary tax is one which 
curtails consumption completely, there- 
by raising no revenues. At best, the in- 
come effects of a sumptuary tax are un- 
certain. Therefore, while the President, 
a majority of the Congress, and Amer- 
ica’s leading economists are agreed upon 
the desirability of a tax cut, predicating 
such a reduction upon the vagaries of a 
sumptuary tax seems inappropriate. 

In conclusion, administration spokes- 
men urge congressional adoption of the 
Ford energy package “because it is the 
only game in town.” To sanction a plan 
containing the previously outlined de- 
fects because it is the only program off 
the drawing board is illogical. It is for 
this reason that I support H.R. 1767. By 
the same token, a more feasible approach 
to our energy problems is essential. It is 
the responsibility of the Congress to de- 
velop such a program. To the attain- 
ment of this objective I pledge my full 
cooperation and support. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDER VEEN). 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means I was privileged to hear over 
the last 10 days to 2 weeks a series of the 
most eminent economists we could bring 
before the committee. They were there 
to testify on two principal matters, the 
tax emergency relief bill and the energy 
program that has been suggested to the 
country by the President. 

As has been pointed out earlier here 
today, without exception every single 
ene of those economists, and they num- 
bered about 20 in total and ranged from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, 
including Mr. Herbert Stein, stated that 
economically the President's proposal to 
impose a tariff on imported oil would be 
an economic mistake. Many of them used 
different kinds of adjectives to describe 
it, but the word “disaster” was used by 
more than one. So I asked myself, to- 
gether with other members of the com- 
mittee, what the real purpose is of asking 
at this time that this country go to the 
expense, the enormous expense that 
would be involved in the imposition of 
tariffs on imported oil such as the Presi- 
dent has suggested. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan made a state- 
ment that the economists who testified 
before our committee objected to the 
President's program. As I recall it, there 
were several economists who testified 
they thought an ongoing program such 
as the President suggested might be fea- 
sible as a part of the total program. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. I ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if he can name 
some of them? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELL. I think that Messrs. 
Stein, Weidenbaum, and Roosa may have 
been among them. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. ScHNEEBELI), I believe that 
Mr. Stein did not testify in accordance 
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with what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has just reported Mr. Stein to say. 
We may have misunderstood the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman will agree the econ- 
omists before our committee testified 
primarily on the tax cut and that al- 
though some of them may have ex- 
pressed opinions about the energy pro- 
gram, the burden of their testimony re- 
lated to other things. Therefore, they 
were not there for the purpose of dealing 
with the energy program which our com- 
mittee was described as addressing it- 
self to later on in connection with the 
total energy policy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. It is correct, I 
will say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CONABLE) . 

Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon, the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be fair to say that most of the panelists 
dealt with this problem in one way or 
another and most of them were not in 
favor of that program. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. I would be glad 
to accept that. 

I would like to make this point. I was 
one of those who was invited to the White 
House for a working breakfast this morn- 
ing. The first speaker presented to us 
was the Secretary of State, Dr. Kissinger. 
I felt as if he should have been a wit- 
ness before the Committee on Ways and 
Means because I felt during the testi- 
mony that it was Dr. Kissinger who could 
really give us the real reason why this 
program was being proposed. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. VANDER VEEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
was waiting for someone this morning to 
ask Dr. Kissinger what the reason was 
for his program and he said in his careful 
statement that it was to give encourage- 
ment and leadership to the rest of the 
oil importing countries of the world. 

Mr. Kissinger was not asked—we were 
not given the opportunity to ask the di- 
rect question: “Would you consider any 
other alternatives to this kind of a pro- 
gram?” 

We were not given the opportunity to 
ask him this directly. This may have been 
only because of the shortage of time. 

The question I wished to ask was: 
“Could you not achieve the same result 
you wish by a quota of whatever num- 
ber of barrels per day you may wish to 
prevent coming into this country?” 

It is my feeling that there are other 
more direct and more precise ways to 
accomplish the result that Dr. Kissinger 
Says is the purpose of the tariff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Dilinois (Mr. O'BRIEN). 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
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President’s plan for reducing consump- 
tion of gasoline and other petroleum 
products may not be perfect, but it does 
offer a unified approach to the problem. 
And, as many editorial writers and com- 
mentators have pointed out, it is the 
only comprehensive program before us 
at the present time. 

We are being asked today to suspend 
for 90 days the President’s authority to 
adjust imports of petroleum and petro- 
leum products. In other words, the bill 
reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means would block implementation 
of the President’s order increasing pe- 
troleum import fees which he made ef- 
fective February 1. The committee’s ra- 
tionale for this bill, as set forth on 
page 4 of its report, is that its enact- 
ment “will reserve congressional options 
to work as an equal partner with the 
President on our energy problems, in- 
cluding the problem of the growing de- 
pendence on foreign oil.” Nobody can 
quarrel with the partnership notion. 
But here we have a situation where one 
of the partners, the President, has al- 
ready acted to reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil, while the other partner, the 
Congress, stands ready to block that ac- 
tion without having an alternative plan 
to take its place. Wouldn’t it be wiser 
not to interfere with the President's au- 
thority to increase the import fees until 
we have something better to offer? 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
only President Ford and his advisers 
have developed a comprehensive energy 
program to protect our national security 
and our freedom of action in foreign 
policy, to reduce the outfiow of dollars 
from our economy, and to reduce our 
international trade deficit. Those who 
criticize it should have an alternative 
plan to offer. Let us keep the President’s 
program in operation until we find a 
better solution, if indeed one is available. 

My colleagues may not heed these 
words but they should because enactment 
of this bill will assure continuance of the 
dollar drain for imported oil until we 
find some other way to curb this coun- 
try’s voracious appetite for petroleum 
products. We currently depend on foreign 
sources for 38 percent of the oil consumed 
in the United States. Imported oil cost 
us $24 billion in 1974. By 1975, the bill 
could rise to $32 billion and it will keep 
on increasing in succeeding years if we 
fail to act. 

Those dollars represent wealth, owner- 
ship, and jobs transferred from the 
United States to the oil producing coun- 
tries. This leaves our industries vulner- 
able to interruption of energy supplies, 
as occurred during the 1973-74 Arab em- 
bargo, and our foreign policy subject to 
the advice and consent of the oil produc- 
ing states. 

Mr. Chairman, if the message I get 
from home is similar to that which other 
Congressmen get, it is, “For heaven's 
sake, do something.” 

I do not think a 90-day delay is in the 
national interest. While my people are 
concerned about their personal energy 
needs, they are also deeply concerned 
about the national interest. 

I suggest for the benefit of our con- 
stituents that we allow the President’s 
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program to go into effect and thus put 
pressure on the Congress to re-do the 
job, if, indeed, we think we can do it 
better than he. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. Mc- 
COLLISTER). + 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would briefly like to state my reasons 
for opposing the proposed resolution. 

Its sponsors say that it will merely 
postpone the implementation of the 
President's program for a few months— 
enough time for us to think out our own 
position on the issues—to decide if the 
President’s program really is the best 
thing for America. 

But let us be under no illusion about 
the matter. To take no action is in it- 
self to take action in the least construc- 
tive possible manner. It means that the 
same economic crisis which now troubles 
us will continue to contribute to our Na- 
tion’s economic ills for at least 90 more 
days. More likely, before the sponsors 
are ready to present their own plan, an- 
other 6 months, or even a full year will 
have elapsed—a full year of stagnation, 
continued outfiow of American capital, 
continued layoffs of American workers, 
and, of course, continued energy paraly- 
sis. Our country cannot accept the pros- 
pect, much less the fact, of such a course 
of inaction. 

There is, however, an even more 
troubling prospect before us, and I think 
that we have to be aware of it if we are 
to understand what underlies efforts of 
the resolution’s supporters. 

They realize that if the President's 
program is dealt this setback, at the very 
outset, the way will be clear for imple- 
mentation of their own favored plan; 
namely, mandatory gasoline rationing. 

But mandatory rationing would be a 
return to a system discredited 30 years 
ago, and a complete denial of the basis 
of the American economic system—the 
free market. 

What rationing does is to say to the 
average man, “You are not competent 
to make intelligent choices about energy; 
we in the government, who know what’s 
best for you, will make your choices for 
you.’ 

This system was tried last during 
World War II. Do any of us have to 
be reminded what happened then? We 
saw profiteering, evasion, corruption and, 
in the end, general ineffectiveness. And 
at the same time, a massive bureaucracy 
was called into being to administer the 
program, a bureaucracy which contrib- 
uted nothing to the Nation’s economy 
and nothing to the winning of the war. 
The results would be no better if ration- 
ing were tried today; in fact, they would 
be far worse in their economic impact, 
owing to the greater weakness of today’s 
economy. 

The results would be no better if ra- 
tioning were tried today; in fact, they 
would be far worse in their economic 
impact, owing to the greater weakness 
of today’s economy. 

A rationing program, if implemented, 
would require: 15,000 to 20,000 full-time 
Federal bureaucrats; the use of 40,000 
post offices to aid in its administration; 
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setting up 3,000 State and local boards 
to grant exceptions to rationing rules; 
and, $2 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
per year to operate. 

Moreover, a rationing program would 
take 4 to 6 months to activate, months 
during which we would be at the mercy 
of the current energy crisis. And it would, 
when complete, give the average Ameri- 
can driver exactly 36 gallons of gasoline 
per month. Today the average driver uses 
50 gallons per month. 

It would be a bonanza for organized 
crime, the greatest since prohibition. 
With fuel supplies so reduced, and with 
the rewards so great, a black market 
could spring up in a matter of months 
pumping millions of dollars from the 
pockets of the American taxpayer into 
the subsidization of racketeering and in- 
ternational drug traffic. Do the sponsors 
of rationing really desire such results? 

Some expect that the problems of a 
black market can be averted by the use 
of a so-called “white market” system 
whereby those having more coupons than 
they needed themselves could sell their 
surplus to someone needing an additional 
supply. 

But this system itself could lead to 
abuses. How would the coupons be dis- 
tributed, by family or by individual 
driver? If by family, how would we deal 
with the needs of a teenager who needs 
a car to get to work? If by individual, 
how would we handle a family, with a 
number of teenaged drivers, able to travel 
when and where it wanted, and their 
neighbor, a widow with small children 
who would get too few coupons for her 
family needs? 

The examples I have just cited are 
drawn from an excellent editorial in 
the Washington Post of January 26. I 
commend this editorial to the attention 
of Members of the House. 

So the “white market” is no solution 
to the problems of a rationing program 
any more than the rationing program it- 
self is a solution to our energy problem. 

These points might seem to offer suffi- 
cient refutation of the thesis that ra- 
tioning is the easy cure for all of our 
energy ills, but there is one point yet to 
be made: the failure of balance that such 
a program would involve. 

In order for us to solve our energy 
problem, it is necessary to create a bal- 
anced program, one that will boost our 
domestic energy production at the same 
time that it reduces our energy con- 
sumption. 

The President’s program does this. By 
increasing the price to be paid for energy, 
it encourages fuel economy. At the same 
time it creates a financial incentive for 
the type of energy development that we 
need. 

Rationing does not do this. It offers 
nothing but energy privation and offers 
this at a time when we are desperately 
trying to stem the effects of recession 
on our economy. 

America cannot afford the bureauc- 
racy this system would entail, the in- 
efficiency with which it would be admin- 
istered, or the ineffectiveness and the in- 
equities that would be its only results. 

For this reason, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose the proposed resolution. It 
is only the opening wedge of a program 
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that our economy cannot, and should 
not, be asked to bear. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Sarasin). 

Mr. SARASIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this bill and in support of 
the President's program. 

It has been mentioned on this floor 
that we are at war. I think that if we 
continue to delay and procrastinate, we 
are very quickly going to lose that war. 

We have a very basic question before 
us; that is: Is the goal set out for us to 
become energy invulnerable by 1985 
worthy of being reached? if we answer 
that question no we might as well forget 
this program or any other program; but 
I happen to think the goal is worthy of 
being reached. 

How do we get to be energy invulner- 
able without saying that we are going 
to deliberately deny ourselves vil that is 
there, that we are going to slow our im- 
ports before our dependence becomes 
even greater than it is; before we send 
billions of dollars overseas and out of our 
economy ? 

I am sure it has been mentioned over 
and over that imported oil cost us $3 
billion in 1970, $24 billion in 1974, and 
will reach $32 billion in 1977, unless we 
turn this around. How do we do this? 
What system do we use? 

I like the President's program because 
it has a symmetry to it. It has a balance 
to it, and if the numbers are wrong, if 
we decide that the energy cost to the 
individual is, in fact, greater than the 
estimates, then let us adjust it on the 
other side of the ledger and make the 
necessary tax adjustments and tax re- 
bates required to make up for that loss 
to the individual, but let us not destroy a 
program that has this kind of balance. 

There are other alternatives suggested, 
such as allocation, which are self- 
imposed embargoes. Those of us in New 
England remember well what the em- 
bargo did to us in 1973. Rationing, which 
is the worst of our choices, is being sug- 
gested. Rationing can reach the goal of 
conservation, but does nothing for the 
economy or for development of alterna- 
tive sources and creates a system which 
is designed to be beaten, which obviously 
will self-destruct before it has a chance 
to accomplish the desired purpose, and 
which will become the most despised sys- 
tem of governmental interference ever 
put forward. I am categorically opposed 
to this option. 

A tax at the gasoline pump might dis- 
courage consumption but also fails to 
meet the goal of alternative source de- 
velopment and will impose a tax of at 
score $0.40 to effect the desired conserva- 

on. 

Or, do we let price become the incen- 
tive for conservation? Do we allow people 
to make their own decisions? Do we allow 
them to set their own priorities, and 
do we cover them for the increased cost 
of energy? I think the President’s pro- 
gram does cover the cost, and reach the 
other goals as well. That is why this pro- 
gram is a good vehicle to use. 

We are saying, if we do not adopt 
this; we are saying, if we go along with 
the delays: “Mr. President, we have not 
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the slightest idea of what to do. We 
know we are not going to be able to do 
anything. The only thing we are sure 
of is that we do not like what you are 
doing.” 

It is very easy to line up people on 
this floor to say, “Yes, I am against the 
President’s program,” but ask them 
what their program is and see how many 
people are left standing in that collec- 
tion of those who are against the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

This body is very, very quick to give 
away the goodies. There is no question 
income tax rebates and tax adjustments 
will pass this House but where do we see 
this Congress making the hard decisions? 
We do not see any alternative program, 
an alternative program which has the 
same kind of balance. One which ad- 
dresses itself to eventual freedom from 
unsafe oil imports; one which directs it- 
self to domestic energy development; one 
which allows the automatic market func- 
tions to bear most of the load; one which 
is as fair and equitable to our society as 
possible. 

Such a program is not before us, so 
we should be directing our efforts to im- 
prove and fine tune the President’s pro- 
gram. It is the only game in town. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
country is in a serious recession. This is 
no time to send an inflationary wave 
through this economy, as the President’s 
import fee schedule would provide. 

We in this Congress have a responsi- 
bility for coming up with a sound energy 
package. The President’s program is no 
substitute for an energy package. All this 
measure says is, “Give the Congress 90 
days to come up with a program.” 

That is the constitutional way. I urge 
all the Members to support this bill. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, while 
I have my own reservations about some 
parts of the President’s energy proposals, 
and in particular higher tariffs on im- 
ported oil, I am going to vote against 
stripping the President of tariff-impos- 
ing powers in a final effort to get the 
Democratic majority in the Congress off 
its collective tail. 

In my judgment the proposed across- 
the-board increase in the tariff on im- 
ported petroleum will unfairly penalize 
users of fuel oil as well as cause increased 
prices in other segments of the economy. 
For these reasons I fayor other energy 
conservation measures. 

At the same time I cannot in good 
conscience take away from the President 
the only lever he has to pry the Demo- 
cratic Congress into taking some kind 
of action to meet the energy emergency. 
The Democratic leadership in particular 
has put on an impotent display of parti- 
sanship at its worst by continually op- 
posing administration initiatives while 
offering no solid plans to ameliorate the 
energy situation. 

Individual Democrats, including the 
Senate majority leader, have offered a 
number of general plans to cut oll con- 
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sumption without providing any specifics. 
The Democrats have failed to agree on 
a single approach let alone a single plan. 

And incredibly, with an emergency 
situation before us, the Democrat leader- 
ship recessed Congress for the better part 
of December and January and now pro- 
pose to recess again, having done little 
or nothing in the meantime. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, did you 
know that the Governor of Texas, Hon. 
Ralph Briscoe, has stated that the Pres- 
ident’s proposed program would gener- 
ate harsh consequences that he finds 
unacceptable because of their negative 
impact on Texas? 

The Governor’s office maintains a com- 
puter simulation * of the Texas economy 
and it telis us that the immediate effect 
of the President’s increasing import fees 
on crude oil and petroleum products will 
result in a decline in employment in 
Texas of 9,000 jobs. The loss in total 
personal income in Texas is estimated at 
$102.9 million. State and local govern- 
ment taxes are estimated to lose $17.4 
million if the tax rates remain un- 
changed. Fuel and feedstock costs would 
result in increase of $142 million to the 
petrochemical industry in Texas. Gaso- 
line prices are estimated to increase at 
least 4 cents per gallon. Natural gas util- 
ity prices are estimated to rise 54 percent, 
while electric utilities will rise as follows: 

[In percent] 


These price increases will be felt by 
all industries in the Texas economy. For 
example, $13-per-ton increase in the cost 
of natural gas used in the manufacture 
of 1 ton of anhydrous ammonia fertilizer 
by Texas farmers. This can be expected 
not only to raise the farmers costs but 
to raise the prices that the consumer has 
to pay for agricultural products. 

This program, of course, hurts all the 
States. We are all in this together. We 
all need to work to get energy prices to 
a level that we can afford. Raising them 
by imposing a severe tax on them, will 
not help but hurt the consumer. 

Another interesting assessment was 
made by Governor Briscoe’s simulated 
model of the Texas economy that has a 
point that affects all the other States 
too. A national equilibrium analysis on 
the market versus regulated crude oil 
and natural gas showed that without 
price regulations or price controls on 
crude oil, natural gas, or coal, the 1974 
price of these fuels would have been: 
Crude oil, $8.70 per barrel at wellhead; 
natural gas, $0.66 per thousand cubic 
feet at wellhead; and coal, $6.20 per ton 
at mine. 

At these prices for oil gas and coal, the 
industry would have discovered new 
reserves and increased production fa- 
cilities within the State so that declining 


1 Holloway, M. L., H. W, Grubb, and W. L. 
Grossman, “An Economic Analysis of De- 
clining Petroleum Supplies in Texas: Income, 
Employment, Tax, and Production Effects as 
Measured by Input-Output and Supply- 
Demand Simulation Models,” Office of the 
Governor, Austin, Texas, January, 1975 (re- 
port in review). 
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trends in oil and gas production in Texas 
would have been reversed in the late 
1970’s. At these prices it is estimated that 
Texas oil production would have in- 
creased by 26.1 percent in 1980, gas pro- 


Crude oil 
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duction would have increased 20.6 per- 
cent in 1980. A comparison of estimated 
production under controlled prices and 
the estimated national market clearing 
prices are shown below: 


Natural gas 
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family as a result of this broad program. 
After its latest calculations, the adminis- 
tration is now projecting that for a fam- 
ily of four, the average cost increase 
could amount to as much as $345 per 
year in increased fuel bills. In these pres- 
ent times of economic recession I ask 


the President, “Can these drastic meas- 
ures really be justified?” 
The rationale behind the President’s 


New price 
(billion 
barrels) 


Old price 
(billion 
barrels) 


Old price 
(billion 
barrels) 


New price 
Increase 
(percent) 


Increase 


The input model further shows that 
although increased prices for Texas crude 
oil and natural gas would increase the 
prices of petroleum refinery products, 
petrochemicals and electricity to Texas 
consumers, total personal income in 
Texas would increase. 

While these figures are good for Texas, 
the further increase in oil and gas pro- 
duction would mean that all the States 
could rely on domestically produced oil 
and gas rather than the uncertainties we 
face with foreign oil. The lesson is ob- 
vious. While we question the President’s 
tax on oil imports, nevertheless his pro- 
posed deregulation of the price of “old 
oil” and natural gas can only have an 
overall positive effect. In general, his pro- 
posed program has many worthwhile ob- 
jectives, and I support many of them. 

Mr. Chairman, during the committee 
hearings, I offered an amendment that 
would have allowed the $1 tariff to go 
into effect on February 1, as proposed, 
but to hold off or delay the imposition 
of the additional $2 and $3 tariff for 60 
days so that the Congress could come 
up with proposals of their own. I felt 
the President had the legal right to pro- 
pose the tariffs, and that the first dollar 
tariff was or could be acceptable. The 
administration would not accept that ap- 
proach, apparently choosing to negotiate 
later or to compromise later. The ma- 
jority of the Democrats on the commit- 
tee felt that no tariff or fees should be 
imposed. Neither group or side would 
make an effort to compromise at this 
point. 

The $1 tariff is now in effect. This 
morning the President indicated he 
might be willing to go to the $2 level and 
no more. But if we defeat this bill many 
of us would be unable to offer amend- 
ments. We would be locked in on our 
position. The President's program will 
be the program. 

I am willing to meet the President 
more than halfway. I do not think the 
public interest will be served if we en- 
gage in partisan conflict now in energy 
matters. We must conserve. The Presi- 
dent has advanced a bold program, but 
he has chosen the price mechanism—at 
this time—to be practically the only 
weapon to force conservation. I am will- 
ing to let the price be one of the vehicles 
to help us obtain conservation but not 
the only weapon. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the legislation pres- 
ently being considered by the House, 
H.R. 1767, the oil import fee bill. This 


legislation would suspend for 90 days the 
authority of the President to increase 
import fees, tariffs, or quotas on petro- 
leum and refined products. It would also 
repeal any similar actions taken by the 
President after January 15, 1975. While 
the act only delays the final imposition 
of the oil import fees, it is important 
that this legislation pass so as to prevent 
the President’s energy program from 
going into effect. 

I have strongly objected to President 
Ford’s energy program previously on a 
number of occasions. I have argued that 
if this program is adopted, it will deal a 
devastating blow to New England, and in 
particular to my State of Massachusetts. 

In the New England region, we are 75 
percent dependent on oil for our energy 
needs. This is a much larger percentage 
than most other regions of the country. 
Statistics show that while New England 
is three-quarters dependent on oil, most 
other regions are only 10- to 20-percent 
dependent on this form of energy. For 
example, the East South Central region 
of the United States uses oil for 10 per- 
cent of its energy needs, and the Pacific 
region is 20 percent dependent on oil. 
Clearly, when we talk about raising 
prices of oil, we must realize that New 
England takes the full brunt of these 
cost hikes. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration's 
energy program is no small-cost item. 
If the total energy package were enacted, 
the cost to American consumers would 
be at least $30 billion in 1975. This $30 
billion figure has come, however, from 
the Federal Energy Administration. A 
more independent study conducted by 
the Library of Congress estimated that 
President Ford’s energy proposals could 
cost consumers an additional $50 billion 
per year, truly a staggering sum. The 
Library of Congress has also estimated 
that the tax on crude oil alone could cost 
consumers $12.6 billion. The ripple effect 
of these higher oil prices would be felt 
throughout the economy as well. With 
this energy program enacted, last year’s 
12 percent inflation rate would probably 
continue throughout 1975. 

When we speak in terms of billions of 
dollars, Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult 
for us to understand the magnitude of 
those figures. However, they may be eas- 
ily understood. if we bring them down to 
a more personal level. 

With this in mind, we should point to 
the figures which the White House has 
recently released estimating the in- 
creased energy costs for the American 


energy program is that these import 
fees will cut down on the consumption 
of energy. While on the surface it might 
seem that energy conservation would 
result from this drastic step, in New 
England, this would not be the case. Our 
region is already well ahead of the rest 
of the country in promoting energy con- 
servation. We are doing our share and 
this is reflected in the energy savings 
which have been brought about. Indus- 
trial companies in Massachusetts have 
cut fuel consumption from 20 to 35 per- 
cent, and residential consumers have 
realized up to 20-percent savings in 
heating oil. Yet there is a practical limit 
to the conservation measures which 
can be taken by industries and com- 
panies, and I fear that the only way to 
further reduce oil consumption would 
be to actually close the doors of our 
businesses. Instead of having the effect 
of conserving energy, the oil tariff 
would only force these companies to pay 
a higher price for what they must have. 

As I have previously stated, H.R. 1767 
only suspends the President's authority 
to increase import fees for 90 days. 
While I believe that this action must be 
taken on a short-term basis, I am most 
in favor of legislation which would re- 
quire the approval of Congress before 
the imposition of such tariffs take place. 
In article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion, Congress is given the exclusive 
power to “lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports and excises.” I do not feel that 
the President, irrespective of the provi- 
sions of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, has the power to impose uni- 
laterally a tariff duty. Whether the 
tariff is called a duty or a “license” as 
the administration prefers to call it, it 
is the Congress and not the President 
which is given the power to act in this 
area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the impact of the Ford energy pro- 
gram would strike a devastating blow at 
New England. With only 5.8 percent of 
the Nation’s population, New England 
is being asked to bear over 10 percent 
of the newly imposed cost increases. 
While I do believe that the Congress 
must act to reduce this country’s de- 
pendence on imported oil, I maintain 
that President Ford's plan is ill-advised 
and discriminatorily applied against 
New England. Surely the Congress is 
capable of devising a more equitable 
system. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
1767, which would temporarily suspend 
the President's power to impose fees upon 
petroleum imports, has my unequivocal 
and total support, just as the President’s 
recent actions pursuant to this authority 
have my absolute disapproval and op- 
Position. Even with the rebate system 
which the administration has devised to 
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alleviate the harshest effects of the oil 
tariff on my region, New England, severe 
economic dislocation will be the hallmark 
of Mr. Ford’s program to raise energy 
import prices. In particular, the prices of 
home heating fuel and residual oil, which 
heat New England’s homes and run its 
businesses respectively, and which have 
skyrocketed in the past year, will still 
climb sharply. Both products are im- 
ported into the Northeastern States and 
cannot be replaced by domestic supplies, 
since New England is practically unique 
in its near total dependence on these 
products for heating and power and 
domestic refineries do not have the ca- 
pacity to replace any significant amount 
of the imports. 

For people who have since the found- 
ing of this Republic been known as a 
frugal anc thrifty race, the New England 
Yankees now find themselves in the un- 
enviable position of being punished for 
their truly admirable effort of the past 
year and a half in greatly reducing ener- 
gy usage. Of course, they had the spur of 
quadrupled prices, high unemployment, 
and incredible inflation to quicken this 
surge of conservation, but their gains 
have been great—a 20 percent cut in 
home heating fuel usage and a 15 percent 
cut in the use of residual oil. President 
Ford’s new tax on imported oil and pe- 
troleum products has the effect of greatly 
increasing the price of products whose 
usage has already been pared to the bone. 
Some of my constituents—too many to 
mention—now live in constant 60° tem- 
peratures because they cannot afford to 
heat their homes at higher levels. And 
yes, New England businesses have been 
and continue to be failing because of im- 
possible prices they must pay for power 
or specialized petroleum derivatives. 

Mr. Chairman, sadly enough, increased 
taxes on imported oil will not merely 
raise oil prices. Increased charges for 
energy will have a ripple effect on retail 
prices across the whole spectrum of 
American products. It has been esti- 
mated that, even taking into considera- 
tion the President’s proposed tax rebates 
and tax cuts, consumers across the Na- 
tion will experience little if any benefit 
in the first year and from $30 to $40 bil- 
lion in price increases in the second year. 
That kind of an economic drag offers a 
strange sort of weapon with which to 
fight unemployment and recession. I just 
do not know of a responsible economic 
analyst that recommends more of the 
problem as a solution to the problem. I 
think that this indicates the lack of fore- 
sight and depth of consideration inherent 
in the presentation of the President’s 
economic package. You simply cannot 
sacrifice an entire region of the country 
in an effort to halt economic ills, and in 
the process bankrupt the lower- and mid- 
dle-income consumers throughout the 
entire country, and call that the answer 
to recession. 

Mr. Chairman, the country cannot 
wait to see the economic chaos that Mr. 
Ford's programs will bring. At the same 
time, it must be obvious to all that the 
Congress has not yet formulated a pre- 
cise package of relief measures despite 
general agreement on many points. 
Faced with these circumstances, it is in- 
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cumbent on this body to place Mr. Ford’s 
energy tax powers in abeyance for a few 
months until we in the House and Sen- 
ate can explore the alternatives to this 
most disastrous of policies. This may re- 
quire a number of months and H.R. 1767 
provides 3 months. I believe that this 
time will be well used by the Congress. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
has already made important advances in 
increasing the tax cuts proposed by the 
President. We cannot afford, however, 
to delay much longer in implementing 
such programs. Every day brings fresh 
evidence of deepening economic woes. 
We require a tax cut, but we must also 
set our house in order by providing for 
strict energy conservation and the reor- 
dering of spending priorities. 

This Congress has the obligation to get 
our economy moving again. It must act 
swiftly, but only after a consideration of 
options other than the President intends 
to offer us. To do this, we need the 90 
days provided by H.R. 1767. I urge the 
overwhelming passage of this bill that 
will be necessary to later overcome the 
expected veto. The consequences of any 
other outcome offer no hope for economic 
recovery. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1767, a bill to suspend 
the President's authority to impose tar- 
iffs on imported oil. Although the Presi- 
dent’s directive to place a $l-per-barrel 
fee on foreign oil went into effect on 
February 1, I believe that it is impor- 
tant for us to delay this program because 
there are serious questions as to whether 
it will accomplish its intended goals. 

The great drawback of the adminis- 
tration plan is that it will have the im- 
mediate effect of raising prices on all pe- 
troleum products directly and on all 
commodities and products produced in 
industries dependent on imported oil. By 
his own admission, the President’s tariff 
proposal will raise the American people’s 
oil bills by $30 billion this year, and the 
estimates of its inflationary impact 
range from a 2-percent to 4-percent in- 
crease in the cost of living in 1975. 

To counter higher fuel costs, the ad- 
ministration has proposed $16 billion in 
tax cuts, $12 billion for individuals and 
$4 billion for business. Assuming his own 
forecasts are correct, on balance the 
President plans to take $14 billion out of 
the pockets of consumers this year in an 
attempt to cut oil consumption. 

Mr. Speaker, there is widespread 
agreement that recession is our most ur- 
gent problem, and it is my conviction 
that by jacking up oil prices to new in- 
flationary levels long before any tax re- 
bates or other income supplements reach 
consumers, the President has reversed 
the order in which programs should be 
implemented to solve our economic 
problems. 

Unemployment continues climbing to 
new highs, real earnings are falling be- 
hind cost-of-living increases, production 
declines, GNP is dropping, and we have 
massive balance-of-payments deficits. It 
is clear, therefore, that our first priority 
must be to stimulate the economy by tax 
cuts, followed by an expansion of public 
service jobs, emergency measures to re- 
store the health of the housing market, 
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and incentives for business to expand 
and thereby create opportunities for 
employment. 

But not until such antirecessionary 
measures are enacted and their benefits 
flowing into the economy should we risk 
fueling a new inflationary spiral by im- 
posing steep tariffs on oil. We need time 
to examine all the alternatives—from 
rationing to tariffs to gasoline price 
hikes—before taking hasty action, as I 
believe the administration has done, on 
any proposal that threatens to have ad- 
verse effects on the economy in the long 
run. 

I have no argument at all, Mr. Speaker, 
with the goal of reducing our vulner- 
ability to foreign oil embargoes and uni- 
lateral price increases. On the contrary, 
one of our highest priorities must be the 
formulation of a long-range conservation 
program that will result in our achieving 
eventual self-sufficiency in energy. But 
the administration’s tariff scheme was 
conceived and put in place with too much 
haste and without sufficient considera- 
tion of its impact on the economy. Since 
no public hearings were held on this sub- 
ject and since, as has happened so fre- 
quently in the formulation of our hodge- 
podge national oil policy, there was no 
consultation with Congress preceding the 
President’s directive, I believe that the 
prudent course is to suspend the tariffs 
for 90 days to assure more careful 
deliberations as to the best solutions for 
our pressing national problems. 

We must insure that the tax and en- 
ergy programs we enact mesh in such 2 
way that the economy will be stimulated 
by increases in jobs and consumer pur- 
chasing power, and that those effects will 
not be negated by stiff hikes in the prices 
of oil, utilities, and petroleum products. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a partisan 
dispute, for the American people will 
not—and should not—abide our playing 
politics on such a critical matter. We 
need to act with deliberate speed, not 
reckless haste, and I believe that 90 
days will allow time for sufficient con- 
sultation between the President and the 
Congress as to the most feasible pro- 
grams to attack our national problems. 
Working together, we should be able to 
produce a coordinated and comprehen- 
sive long-range tax and energy package 
in the immediate weeks ahead. We must 
avoid the danger of acting just for the 
sake of acting, and for that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I will vote for passage of H.R. 
1767 today. 

Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
I am neither an economist nor an energy 
expert, and I do not represent myself 
as one. 

But if we have learned anything dur- 
ing the past 2 years, it is the basic prin- 
ciple that increased oil prices mean 
higher prices here at home across the 
board, and we must be fully cognizant 
of and prepared for what is accurately 
and reliably estimated to be the result 
of such an increase before blithely in- 
creasing the cost by artificial means. 

It is obvious to me that all the conse- 
quences of the President’s proposal are 
not clear at this time. The administra- 
tion estimates that the President’s ac- 
tion would cost consumers about $30 bil- 
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lion in 1975. On the other hand, the Li- 
brary of Congress estimates the cost to 
consumers to be $50 billion this year, 
causing last year’s 12 percent inflation 
rate to continue in 1975. High unemploy- 
ment and decreased buying power due 
to last year’s double-digit infation have 
already taken their toll, and I don’t 
believe Congress should embark on a 
course of action which would continue 
such hardships. 

I fully agree with the President that 
we must lower our dependence on for- 
eign oil. The question is, instead, how 
best to implement this policy. Without 
further study, by Congress and the ad- 
ministration, and I note with some skep- 
ticism that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was able to investigate the complex 
arena of issues involved in the increase 
in the amazingly brief time span of a 
few weeks, I do not believe anyone, either 
in Congress or the administration, has 
all the facts with which to make a 
knowledgeable decision. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of legislation identical to H.R. 
1767, I rise to urge the passage of this 
measure. As we witness .an economic 
situation imperiling the security and 
livelihoods of millions of Americans, it is 
imperative that the policies we pursue 
not cause even more severe economic 
disruption. 

My support for this resolution stems 
from both my conviction that the im- 
port fee proposal is terrible on policy 
grounds, and from my concern that 
hasty action in defiance of strong con- 
gressional calls for more careful evalua- 
tion is both unwise and intolerable. 

This resolution conveys the sense of 
the Congress that the President not im- 
pose any tariff or import restrictions 
prior to April 1, 1975. What we ask for 
here is a reasonable opportunity for Con- 
gress to act. 

When proposing such a major change 
in our economic structure as raising the 
oil import fee, it is particularly neces- 
sary to be certain that all points of view 
have been well represented in delibera- 
tions, and that all the ramifications of 
such action are understood. That is a 
role which Congress performs extremely 
well. 

It is important for us to discern, as 
precisely as possible, what the impact of 
a major new policy will be on our econ- 
omy and our citizens. Any impact must 
be measured by both the immediate and 
direct results and the subsequent in- 
direct results so often misunderstood. 
Already we have discovered that reason- 
able changes in questionable assump- 
tions used by the administration vary 
the estimated impact of this program by 
38 percent. If Mr. Ford’s plan is com- 
pared to an automobile then the oil im- 
port fee proposal can be expected to fit 
like a 38 percent oversized tire. And I 
do not intend to ride in such a hodge- 
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ansaa I hope to gain is a chance to dis- 
cuss the substance of this proposal, to 
point out why I feel the logic behind this 
rise in the oil import fee is seriously 
flawed, and to allow the expeditious de- 
velopment of alternative policies. 

We are asked to understand that we 
can remedy the damage done by exces- 
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sively high oil prices if only we make 
them higher still. Higher crude oil prices 
will be passed through the economy and 
affect food processing, farming, all 
transportation, industrial fuels, plastics, 
and chemicals. 

The price of other fuels will naturally 
increase as well. Excess automobile gaso- 
line use is likely to be less curtailed than 
vital home heating and industrial use 
because, as recently pointed out by the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress: 

To avoid losing sales, refiners would have 
an incentive to pass the tax through dispro- 
portionately on the most essential products 
with the least price elasticity of demand. 

If this were done, it would maximize the 
price inflation and consumer hardship from 
the tax and minimize the oil savings. 


A crude oil tax will spur a new round 
of inflation, deepen the recession, and it 
may not even be that significant in cur- 
tailing gasoline consumption. I urge the 
passage of this resolution so that Con- 
gress may intelligently and thoughtfully 
bring relief to the American people. 

Mr. BEARD of Rhode Island. Mr. 
Chairman, 2 days ago the President pre- 
sented to us the fiscal year 1976 budget 
as part of his economic and energy pro- 
gram. This budget contains a deficit of at 
least $50 billion cutback in social serv- 
ices and an increase of $8 billion for 
defense. In short, it is a blueprint for 
continued economic disaster, especially 
for New England. 

The Ford program is based in part 
upon a tariff on oil imports. However, I 
believe this tariff will have a tremendous 
inflationary impact on all sectors of our 
economy. The average New Englander 
cannot afford to pay additional taxes 
hidden in higher fuel costs. The 94th 
Congress has a clear mandate: We must 
remedy the worst economic affliction our 
country has experienced since the de- 
pression. We need to stimulate the econ- 
omy without unnecessary inflation. The 
administration’s proposals do not meet 
these objectives. Congress must provide 
fair alternative programs to meet our 
economic and energy needs. It is our 
obligation as a separate and equal 
branch of Government to innovate to 
resolve people’s problems. I urge my col- 
leagues to impose a 90-day prohibition of 
tariffs on oil imports as a necessary first 
step in getting the economy moving 
again. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1767 which would 
suspend the Presiden’s power to increase 
the tariff on imported oil for 90 days to 
give this Congress time to enact a com- 
prehensive program to deal with the en- 
ergy crisis that faces us today. 

The President’s decision to increase the 
tariff on imported oil would be a disaster 
if it became effective. The burden of in- 
creased fuel costs would be unfairly 
placed on the consumers least able to re- 
duce their consumption. Home heating 
bills alone would increase by over $200 a 
year in New England and the ripple ef- 
fect that this proposal would have on 
our economy is estimated to be a drag of 
more than $800 million in New England 
alone. 

Furthermore, the President’s decision 
represents a unilateral action which 
denies Congress the ability to exercise 
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its legal authority to deal with the crit- | 
ical energy and economic issues which | 
must be resolved. A 

I commend the distinguished chair- | 
man and the members of the Committee | 
on Ways and Means for their expeditious 
action on this proposal, and I urge my 
colleagues to vote for this bill and against 
the President’s proposal which would 
be a national disaster. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to a lot of rhetoric from both 
sides of the aisle on President Ford’s na- 
tional energy program, I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no one per- 
fect energy plan. 

Without doubt, there will be com- 
promise before a final program is en- 
acted. The President and his chief ad- 
visors have indicated their willingness to 
work out any viable changes which Con- 
gress may propose. 

During the weeks ahead, as these crit- 
ical decisions are made, I trust that we 
will keep sight of the larger goals and 
principles that are essential for any na- 
tional energy policy to be effective. 

In the near term, our primary goal 
must be to reduce oil imports. The Presi- 
dent has set reduction targets of 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day by the end of 1975, and 
2 million barrels a day by the end of 1977. 

Over the midterm—the next several 
years—our goal must be to increase pro- 
duction and development of our own 
domestic energy resources, while con- 
tinuing a concerted effort to cut back on 
energy consumption so we can further 
reduce our reliance on imports. 

Over the longer haul, hopefully before 
the year 2000, this Nation must strive to 
develop the technology and new sources 
of energy that will carry us and the rest 
of the world beyond our dependence on 
depletable fossil fuels. 

And, I feel strongly that whatever plan 
of action that we agree on must be con- 
sistent with the basic principles that are 
imperative for the wellbeing of this Na- 
tion. That means the energy program 
must go hand in glove with our national 
economic goals. 

It means that while some hardships 
are unavoidable, the American consumer 
must be provided with energy at the low- 
est possible cost, and that both the hard- 
ships and the benefits of the program 
be distributed as equitably as possible 
among our citizens. 

It means that some tradeoffs must be 
made over the next few years to balance 
our energy requirements with our en- 
vironmental concerns. 

And it means that while an effective 
program requires increased Government 
involvement in the energy marketplace, 
precipitous action must be avoided and 
every effort made to retain and strength- 
en the fundamental integrity of our free 
market system. 

Most of the programs we will enact in 
the weeks ahead will be concerned with 
setting our own domestic energy house in 
order. And that is as it should be. 

At the same time, as the leader of the 
free world, the United States has a large 
stake in setting the kind of example nec- 
essary to foster solidarity among all the 
energy importing nations of the West. 

I trust the actions taken in this Cham- 
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ber and by our colleagues on the other 
side of the Rotunda will display the type 
of objective concern and leadership need- 
ed to answer these goals. 
DELAY AND RATIONING—-UNACCEPTABLE 
ALTERNATIVES 

Passage of the resolution—that is, re- 
jection of the very first portion of the 
administration’s comprehensive eco- 
nomic and energy program to come be- 
fore us for a vote—would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, leave us with two alterna- 
tives: to continue to do nothing, or to 
pass some measure mandating gasoline 
rationing. Both of these alternatives are 
unacceptable, and for this reason the 
resolution should be rejected. 

For 4 years—since we undertook a Na- 
tional Fuels and Energy Study—we have 
done nothing. For the past year—since 
the oil embargo forced the energy crisis 
into the consciousness of virtually every 
American—we have done nothing. And 
during these years this Nation’s energy 
ills have developed, worsened, and be- 
come acute. We could not afford the 
luxury of inaction 4 years ago or 1 year 
ago; we can afford it even less today. 

The President’s proposals ure not, per- 
haps, timely themselves. Nor, in every 
detail, do they necessarily spell out the 
course we should follow. But presenta- 
tion of his program, at least, set the 
stage for a response we can no longer 
avoid. He has, at least, forced Congress 
to abandon the unacceptable alternative 
of continued inaction. 

But does that mean that, because we 
disagree with individual portions of his 
program, we should scrap it at the very 
outset and turn, instead, to that second 
alternative, mandatory rationing, which 
is, in my judgment, every bit as unac- 
ceptable as further delay? 

At the moment, rationing seems to en- 
joy some popular support. Gallup and 
Harris polls suggest that 50 to 60 percent 
of the American people are favorably 
disposed toward it. This is not surpris- 
ing. The administration program, com- 
plicated as it may be, is crystal clear in 
its major thrust—we are going to pay 
more for energy in the future, and that 
includes gasoline. The President has 
been perfectly forthright about it. The 
costs of rationing, on the other hand, are 
less obvious. And its advocates, for good 
reason, have not spelled them out to the 
people. 

So, popular perception of the alterna- 
tives today is of more costly gasoline 
under the President’s program, on one 
side, and of some simple, painless solu- 
tion through rationing, on the other. 

But, can we really face the people of 
our respective States and tell them that 
rationing would effectively cut oil im- 
ports to tolerable levels with no expense 
to them in convenience, mobility or 
money? Can we, in good conscience, con- 
firm their mistaken belief that rationing 
would guarantee them a fair share of 
supply at low cost and little sacrifice? 

Curtailing oil imports is not a short- 
term need; it is a long-term necessity. 
We all know that reduced consumption 
must become a permanent feature of 
American life. Given this national im- 
perative, is it wise or fair to promote 
rationing as the easy way out of our 
energy dilemma? 


“Montana, 
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Evaluation of the problems of gasoline 
rationing does not have to depend upon 
speculation or theory. We have the evi- 
dence of history—the 38 months of 
rationing imposed on the Nation during 
World War II. 

It was a time when patriotic fervor in 
this country was running as high as it 
ever has—a time when the entire coun- 
try was united in its desire to win the 
war. And yet, during those 38 months, 
during that time of unprecedented na- 
tional unity, the rationing system had 
to be reorganized three times, black 
marketers eventually controlled over 
5 percent of the Nation's gasoline supply, 
300-million gallons worth of stamps 
were stolen from ration boards, Congress 
had to launch an investigation of the 
whole program, more than a thousand 
dealers in counterfeit and stolen coupons 
were arrested, and over 40,000 filling 
stations had to make good on illegitimate 
coupons. And all of that took place at 
a time when there were one-fourth as 
many automobiles on the road as there 
are today. 

Now we are hearing talk about “white 
market” rationing—a system that would 
miraculously dispense with all of these 
difficulties. It, too, has a deceptively 
superficial appeal: every driver would 
receive the same basic allotment of 
coupons; those who had more than 
they needed could sell them on the open 
market to others who were willing to pay 
the price for a few extra gallons. This, we 
are expected to believe, is just free enter- 
prise. But it is not that simple. 

To reduce our oil imports by 1 million 
barrels a day, we would have to limit 
each driver in the country to just 36 
gallons per month—or slightly more 
than a gallon a day. Perhaps that might 
be enough for some hypothetical “aver- 
age” American motorist, but how many 
drivers actually conform to that abstract 
profile? What, for example about a 
blue-collar worker who has to travel 20 
miles each way from his home to work 
and back? Is it a “simple” solution for 
him to supplement his basic 36-gallon 
allotment by paying an estimated $1.20 
per coupon on the “white” market to a 
doctor or accountant whose office is in 
his home? 

It might be simple but it would cer- 
tainly not be fair. 

Nor would it be fair for the millions of 
Americans who would have to buy extra 
coupons to subsidize the inevitable net- 
work of brokers and middlemen who 
would spring up between them and those 
motorists who have coupons to sell. 

These individual inequities would be 
intensified by regional differences. For 
instance, Easterners with relatively 
well-developed transit systems and short 
driving distances, could accommodate 
themselves to rationing far more easily 
than drivers who must daily negotiate 
the vast distances of the Midwestern and 
Western States. The average driver in 
for example, travels about 
twice as many miles per month as his 
counterpart in New Jersey. Could the 
extra financial burden that rationing 
would impose on him be considered fair? 

But even assuming that all the diffi- 
culties concerning who should get how 
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much gasoline could be equitably re- 
solved, there are compelling arguments 
against rationing. 

First, it would focus entirely on gaso- 
line—considerably less than half of our 
petroleum consumption. It would do 
nothing to reduce consumption of other 
oil products. It places the entire sacrifice 
of conservation on just one segment of 
society. 

Second, although gasoline rationing 
might dampen demand, it would do 
nothing to encourage production of one 
additional drop of oil—nothing to pro- 
vide incentive to tap our other vast 
energy resources. 

In fact, since most of our refineries 
were built during an era of profligate 
gasoline consumption, they are equipped 
to produce more gasoline than anything 
else. We cannot cut gasoline usage by 
1-million barrels per day without 
cutting the supply of all other petro- 
leum products, including, for example, 
home heating oil. 

In short, gasoline rationing would im- 
pose undue hardship on the American 
people and would compound, not resolve, 
our energy problems. Like continued in- 
action, it is an unacceptable alternative. 
For this reason, we must not shoot down 
the administration’s program with the 
first shot. Rather, we should take it up, 
examine it constructively, eliminate 
those portions of it that we find wrong, 
and from it develop a comprehensive 
energy program that addresses the 
larger questions of the energy crisis and 
is fair for the American people. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
President's proposed hike in oil import 
tariffs violates the spirit of cooperation 
he has pledged to foster with the Con- 
gress. It is also unsound economics. Be- 
cause the price increases are indiscrimi- 
nate and across the board rather than 
targeted at energy consumption practices 
which are relatively the most wasteful, 
the President’s plan will further aggra- 
vate both inflation and recession. The 
victims of his unilateral action will be 
the American people. 

After revising earlier figures, the Pres- 
ident estimates that his program will 
cost about $345 per year for a family of 
four. I believe even that figure is low. 
After paying for all the indirect costs 
that will occur in food production, manu- 
facturing, transportation, building ma- 
terials, and all the other goods and serv- 
ices that would be affected throughout 
the economy, it is apparent that the ac- 
tual impact on the average family will 
be much more serious—perhaps two or 
three times what the President now esti- 
mates. The administration’s tax plan 
would only offset a portion of these in- 
creased costs, and the relief promised 
by his proposed tax rebate schedule is 
unfortunately weighted in favor of 
wealthier individuals and corporations 
and against the average homeowner. 

We cannot permit this administration 
to place the burden of balancing the 
budget on the people who can least afford 
to bear it—the poor, the elderly, the 
middle-income family. These are the 
people who have already shouldered the 
recent 40-percent increase in gasoline 
costs and a near doubling of fuel oil 
prices. 
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I must therefore respectfully join with 
my colleagues to suspend implementation 
of the President’s plan. I do so in the 
expectation that we will be able to de- 
velop a less indiscriminate, more equi- 
table program which fits the solution to 
the problem—both in economic and in 
human terms. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
honestly wish I could stand here today 
and offer my unqualified support for the 
President's energy program. Along with 
virtually every other Member of this 
Chamber, I share the President’s deep 
concern about this Nation’s overcon- 
sumption of energy, and overdependence 
upon foreign petroleum sources. The 
problem is indeed a serious one, which 
requires sober action by the Congress and 
by the President. 

I have nothing but admiration for the 
President’s determination on this issue. 
He has chosen a strong course of action, 
and a strong course is needed. But after 
a thorough analysis, I can only conclude 
that the first step of his program is 
unfair, if not totally in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Raising the fees for oil imports would 
place an intolerable burden on the New 
England region, which includes my home 
State of Vermont. We have already done 
much in Vermont to conserve energy, 
and are proud of the record. For ex- 
ample, Vermont’s gasoline consumption 
dropped 5.6 percent from 1973 to 1974, 
compared to 1.2 percent nationally. Even 
more dramatically, during the same 
period Vermonters decreased their con- 
sumption of medium distillate and resid- 
ual fuel oils by 20 to 25 percent. 

In my own home, we have cut in half 
our consumption of heating fuel, with 
no reduction in our heating bills. That 
is a fairly typical situation for a Ver- 
mont family. The residents of my home 
State have proven their willingness to 
make sacrifices for fuel conservation. 
But the winters are cold, and they must 
heat their homes. And Vermont is a rural 
State, where the majority of workers 
have no alternative to the automobile as 
a means of commuting tc their places 
of employment. I cannot believe higher 
prices will achieve any meaningful 
further reductions in consumption in 
Vermont. Instead, they will impose need- 
less pain. You cannot squeeze blood from 
Barre granite. 

The tariff program will cost the aver- 
age Vermont family about $250 annually, 
some $50 more than for the average 
family in the rest of the Nation. If the 
entire program as proposed by the Pres- 
ident comes into play, the inequity may 
be ended by price increases throughout 
the remainder of the Nation. But we have 
no assurance that the entire program 
will ever be enacted. Decontrol of crude 
oil prices, indeed any proposal for in- 
creased prices, is not popular in this 
Chamber. Imposition of the tariff now is 
similar to asking New Englanders to duck 
their heads in the bathtub without an 
assurance that the water will be drained. 

And continuing with the same analogy, 
we are uncertain of the consequences 
even if the water is drained. The experts 
are in disagreement as to projections of 
the economic impact of the administra- 
tion’s energy program. 
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The Congressional Research Service 
estimates the loss of consumer purchas- 
ing power would be slightly over $50 bil- 
lion, or more than double the President's 
estimate. If the $50 billion figure is cor- 
rect, then even with the proposed tax 
rebates the average U.S. family would 
carry an additional financial burden of 
$490. Some experts tell us the program 
could increase the inflation rate by 3 
percent, and that the impact on indus- 
try would drive unemployment up to 8 
percent or more. I am not suggesting 
that those projections are any more ac- 
curate than the President’s. I am simply 
saying that there is no way for us to 
know at this time with reasonable cer- 
tainty. And if the worst of the projec- 
tions are correct, the consequences could 
be catastrophic. 

Mr. Chairman, I am firmly convinced 
that this Congress can deal decisively 
with today’s energy problems after 
passage of H.R. 1767. This legislation 
will by no means negate this Nation’s 
commitment to the goals of conservation 
and energy selfsufficiency. I personally 
shall be working on at least three al- 
ternative routes. 

The first is a modification of the 
President’s plan, to remove inequities 
to New England and avoid any drastic 
economic impact on the Nation. 

The second is to carefully watch the 
rationing proposals which appear to be 
forthcoming. I personally have grave 
reservations about rationing, largely be- 
cause it could pose a terrible threat to 
the tourist industry which is vital to the 
economy of Vermont and many other 
parts of the Nation. It would also be 
expensive and clumsy to administer. 
But rationing proposals should be closely 
watched and examined to determine 
how to minimize the harmful effects if, 
as a last resort, such a system is eventu- 
ally passed by the Congress. 

The third route is to continuously 
search for new approaches. The New 
England delegation is working on a leg- 
islative package which is expected to be 
completed within 2 weeks. I will be com- 
plementing this effort with proposals 
now being developed in my office. It 
would not be fruitful now to review all 
the proposals under consideration, but 
I am confident that the Congress can 
and will take action on a program which 
will be both fair and effective. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is indeed unfortunate that 
the first legislative action on energy by 
the 94th Congress must be in opposition 
to the President’s initiative; however I 
firmly believe that we are right in delay- 
ing the use of import tariffs and fees to 
drive up the price of foreign oil. I have 
tremendous respect for the President, 
and I know he is sincere in his desire to 
provide leadership in this difficult time. 

However, I also know that the direc- 
tion he has chosen will be disastrous for 
the country, and particularly for New 
England. Our region derives 85 percent 
of its total energy from oil, twice the 
national average. Further, New England 
is twice as dependent on foreign oil as is 
the rest of the country. We import two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the oil we 
use, whereas the national average is 
one-third. 
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This is not by choice, but because New 
England has long been the economic 
stepchild of the major oil companies. 
We are at the end of the domestic dis- 
tribution system, and we are always the 
first region to feel the effect of any 
increase in price, or any reduction in 
supply. Over the years, our utilities and 
industries have been forced to import 
oil because it has been the only way to 
obtain the product at prices competitive 
with the rest of the country. Without 
foreign oil, our manufacturers would be 
at a severe competitive disadvantage. 
The economics of our domestic oil indus- 
try forced New England to rely so heavily 
on imports. 

Therefore, any price increase or supply 
reduction in imported oil has a much 
greater effect on New England. In the 
last year, we have seen the price of oil 
triple in New England, with residual 
prices skyrocketing from $4 a barrel to 
over $12 a barrel. 

This increase was felt immediately in 
7 of 10 homes in New England, because 
they burn oil for heat. It was also quickly 
reflected in utility charges, because New 
England's electric generators mostly 
burn oil. My constituents have found 
themselves paying heating bills that of- 
ten exceed their monthly mortgage pay- 
ments, and also are paying electric bills 
on which the fuel adjustment charge is 
more than the basic rate itself. I have 
constituents contacting me who are 
bankrupt because of higher heat and 
electricity costs. 

Business and industry in New England 
are just as severely affected. When I was 
in the city of Taunton, Mass., the other 
day, one businessman showed me the 
utility bill for his plant. In 1973, he paid 
$23,000 for oil. In 1974, he paid $93,000 
for the same amount. This terrible in- 
crease is by no means an isolated in- 
stance. 

And now we have an Executive order 
calling for further increases, at a time 
when unemployment in Massachusetts 
stands at 9.9 percent, and is rising almost 
1 percentage point each month. The 
national average is far less, 7.5 percent. 

We are confronted by the fact that the 
proposed tariff increase will add $800 
million to the cost of energy in New Eng- 
land. The added havoc that this increase 
would wreak in New England, for the 
homeowner, for the unemployed, for the 
elderly, for the poor, for our economic 
foundations, is completely unacceptable. 

It is obvious that we as a nation can no 
longer afford to be as dependent on for- 
eign petroleum, and I fully support our 
Government’s efforts to achieve that ob- 
jective. But we cannot cut our needs so 
abruptly. The reduction in oil imports 
must be more gradual, so that in the 
process we do not produce atrophy in our 
economy. 

Certainly Congress has a responsibil- 
ity. It is up to us to draft an alternative 
program, which will accomplish our na- 
tional goals and avoid the pitfalls accom- 
panying the tariff increase. In taking 
back the power to adjust import tariffs 
and fees, Congress is also assuming the 
burden of decision and the responsibility 
for the results of our actions. I hope that 
our actions here today will result in com- 
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promise, not confrontation. We need so- 
lutions, better solutions than have so far 
been proposed. It is the foremost chal- 
lenge this Nation now faces, and our 
future prosperity and independence de- 
pends on our initiative. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dent Ford has offered the Nation a com- 
plex program for the purpose of dealing 
with some economic aspects of the en- 
ergy shortage. Today we are to cast our 
first vote on this program; specifically, 
we are to vote on the imported oil tax. 

After considerable study, I have con- 
cluded that this tax, and the entire pro- 
gram, would make our problems worse 
rather than better. Therefore, I shall 
vote against it. 

Let us consider the standards by which 
an energy program should be judged, and 
let us evaluate the Ford program in terms 
of these standards. 

First, the program should reduce our 
dependence on imported oil. I know there 
are those who argue that a “drain Amer- 
ica first” policy is unwise, but on balance 
I am convinced our best course is to 
minimize the total export of American 
wealth during the 20 or so years before 
technology can bring our need for fossil 
fuel down to a tolerable level. 

By this standard, the Ford program is 
a failure. If the import tax were applied 
in isolation, it would have considerable 
beneficial effect. But since the plan calls 
for taxing and decontrolling domestic oil 
so that its price will rise to the price of 
the taxed imported oil, the import-re- 
ducing effect is lost except to the extent 
that all oil consumption is reduced. 

Second, the program should minimize 
the total economic burden placed upon 
the American people. In this respect, the 
program is an absolute, abysmal, spec- 
tacular catastrophe. It is by this standard 
that my strongest objections to the pro- 
gram are generated. 

Mr. Ford proposes to discourege con- 
sumption of petroleum by taxing and de- 
controlling crude oil up to a price of 
about $15 per barrel. This will express 
itself in a direct increase of about 12 
cents per gallon of gasoline at tre pump. 
Since decontrolling will allow the oil 
companies to receive about $12 per barrel 
for old oil as opposed to the present $5.25 
per barrel, an excess profits tax would be 
imposed. Funds raised would be returned 
to the people by an income tax reduction. 

At first glance, all this appears reason- 
able. Consumption would be discouraged 
by higher prices, but the additional cost 
would be returned to the consumer. Thus, 
those who use less petroleum would 
come out ahead; those who use more 
would have to pay steeply for their 
profligacy. 

But on closer examination, the beauti- 
ful theory has warts in practice. In fact, 
it is all wart. 

Consider the excess profits tax. It 
does not really get at the excess profits. 
In fact it allows a totally unconscionable 
profit increase on old oil of nearly $2. 

Moreover, the excess profits tax will 
be applied to crude oil only. But as the 
price of crude rises, the price of every- 
thing else—not only refined petroleum 
products, but every commodity that is 
manufactured or transported by petro- 
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leum-based energy—will go up, and every 
firm that sustains this increased cost 
will not only pass it along to the con- 
sumer but will add its cut. Responsible 
economists have estimated that the Ford 
energy tax package will total about $15 
billion in itself but the American people 
will find themselves with a $50 billion in- 
crease in consumer prices. 

Therefore, if we make realistic assump- 
tions about the excess profits tax spe- 
cifics, we find the Ford program giving 
a twofold bonanza to industry and a two- 
fold sock in the jaw to the American 
people. 

I do not favor any kind of energy tax. 
But if there is to be a tax, it should be 
imposed at the retail level, both for selec- 
tivity and to prevent its effects from 
multiplying through the wholesale-retail 
chain 


Third, the program should distribute 
the burden among the American people 
in a socially responsible manner. 

By this measure, the Ford program is 
all Republican, which means the rich get 
richer and the poor stay home and 
freeze. 

The Ford idea is for everyone to pay 
the same price for petroleum products, 
but to ease the burden through cash re- 
bates. So far so good; this is the only way 
such a program can be administered ef- 
fectively—and I am pleased that Mr. 
Ford does not mind copying one of Sen- 
ator McGovern’s campaign proposals. 

But look at what happens when Ford 
puts the theory into practice: Zero-in- 
come families get $80; families with in- 
comes of $5,000 get $197; and families 
with incomes of $50,000 get $1,130. 

As I have said, perhaps this is a Re- 
publican administration's concept of fair 
and equitable load sharing. It is not 
mine. 

Fourth, the program should give every- 
one at ail levels a strong incentive to 
reduce energy consumption. In fairness, 
I must give the Ford program good marks 
in this respect. While not ideal, it does 
as well as a realistic program can. 

Fifth, the program should encourage 
new oil exploration and discover, and 
discourage draining of old reserves. By 
this criterion, the Ford program gets a 
zero, since it wipes out the price differ- 
ence between old and new oil. 

Sixth, the program should give us 
long-term direction toward more efficient 
energy consumption. This is a fancy way 
of saying we need money for good mass 
transit systems that will be used because 
they get people where they want to go; 
the Paris system is a good example. Coin- 
cidentally, a mass transit program will 
also provide jobs. The Ford program di- 
rects none of the energy tax funds to 
mass transit, so it gets a zero by this 
standard. 

Seventh, the program should mini- 
mize the degradation of quality of life. 
We do not want people to have to wait 
3 hours for a tank of gas as they did a 
year ago. By this criterion, the Ford pro- 
gram works well. But this is not enough. 

We have drifted along without an en- 
ery policy for entirely too long. President 
Ford is correct when he says we need 
decisive action, and the very fact that 
he has produced a plan is to his credit. 
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This is particularly true in light of his 
and his predecessor’s record on inaction 
on all pressing domestic problems. But it 
is not enough to have a plan; it must be 
a good plan and this is not. 

It is now incumbent upon us in Con- 
gress to produce a better idea. In my 
view, we can do a great deal better with 
an intelligent rationing program. I rec- 
ognize that this will entail some incon- 
venience, and also a substantial bureauc- 
racy. Nevertheless, on balance I believe 
it to be the best program available. 

The administration's objections to ra- 
tioning are incomprehensible. They cen- 
ter around various hypothetical people— 
ranchers, migrant workers, people who 
move cross country, et cetera—and point 
out how these people will exceed their 
basic ration. 

This has to win the “Richard Nixon 
Award for Weakest Argument of the 
Year.” These people will simply have to 
buy extra ration stamps. They will thus 
pay a relatively low price for their first 
batch of fuel and a high price for the re- 
mainder. Under the Ford tax system, 
they would pay an intermediate price 
for all their fuel. The net results will be 
approximately identical, depending on 
the details of the rationing program. 

The administration arguments are 
particularly objectionable in that they 
imply rationing should be rejected be- 
cause it would penalize some high en- 
ergy users. It is fantasy to suggest that 
things could be otherwise. The fact is 
we are short of petroleum, and there is 
simply no painless way around the prob- 
lem. Whether under a rationing system 
or a tax system, everybody is going to 
suffer. The best we can do is to dis- 
tribute the suffering equitably and not 
add to it. This is what the Ford program 
does not do, and what a good rationing 
program could do. 

My own preference is for a relatively 
inflexible ration program. The American 
people are highly sensitized to and an- 
tagonistic toward anything that sug- 
gests favoritism. If we start giving extra 
rations to everybody and his brother, the 
whole system could lose public trust and 
collapse. If a man drives a 4,500-pound 
car 50 miles to and from work, he has no 
claim on extra rations; he needs a 
smaller car or a car pool. An obstetrician 
may need extra rations, but most physi- 
cians, who make neither house calls nor 
emergency hospital visits, should not get 
extra rations. Members of Congress have 
no claim to extra rations. And so forth. 

A good rationing system can be worked 
out, and I hope to see Congress get on 
with the job. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to be habitual with both the ad- 
ministration and Congress to speak of 
the current economic problems of reces- 
sion, inflation and energy shortage in 
cosmic terms far removed from the real- 
ity of constituents. Today I would like 
to step back from the “OPEC nations,” 
“billions of dollars,” and “double-digit 
inflation” to address the problems of a 
single constituent whose concerns, I be- 
lieve, are highly representative to those 
in Rhode Island, New England, and per- 
haps the entire country. 

This constituent, Nick, is an independ- 
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ent service station owner who is con- 
cerned not with the reduction of 1 mil- 
lion barrels per day of imported oil, but 
with the few cents’ increase in his price 
per gallon of gasoline which has placed 
him far above competitive prices in the 
area. Nick buys from a small oil distrib- 
utor who sells the imported product, as 
do most of the New England dealers. And 
a further tax on imported oil will surely 
spell Nick’s ruin. The question becomes, 
how do we explain to Nick, and numer- 
ous others who will be adversely affected 
by the import tax, that this move is re- 
quired because of our need to create 
programs to oppose OPEC nations’ con- 
trol over the United States. Do we point 
to the outrageous attempt recently made 
by an Arab sheik to buy the Alamo for 
his son’s birthday? Do we tell Nick that 
in one night Arabian oil barons lost sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in Las 
Vegas? 

I, for one, have no further answers 
to give Nick to explain why he, being a 
Rhode Islander, should be charged 
higher prices than those dealers sup- 
plied by the major, domestic companies, 
simply because of New England’s eco- 
nomic dependence on imported oil. I 
cannot explain to Nick why he and all 
other Rhode Islanders will shortly be 
charged even greater fees for gasoline, 
heating fuels, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, even though all of the New England 
States have voluntarily conserved fuel at 
much higher rates than the rest of the 
country. 

I do have one answer, perhaps the only 
equitable one, to propose to my col- 
leagues. Let us seek an alternative to the 
President’s program which will place the 
burden proportionately throughout the 
country. New England should not be pun- 
ished because of its involuntary depend- 
ence on imported oil. Our constituents 
deserve to be served individually and 
collectively. I do not believe that a “bite 
the bullet’ philosophy which asks ba- 
sically that New Englanders chew more 
than their share of the ammunition is 
either an honest or realistic solution to 
the energy problem. 

LINCOLN CrTco SERVICE, 
Lincoln, R.I., January 15, 1975. 
Hon. FERNAND St GERMAIN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing this letter to bring 
to your attention a situation that exists in 
the gasoline service station business, of which 
you may be unaware of. 

The price of gasoline as it is being sold 
on the street is taking its toll on all of the 
small service stations that are privately 
owned. It seems to me that somebody in the 
government should be aware of these facts, 
because unless the small businessman can 
have a fair chance to build a successful busi- 
ness in America, there will be no incentive 
for men like myself to work hard to build 


a better country. It seems to me that for too 
long we have passively sat by and let the big 
money interests take over in one community 
after another. 

Here in the Town of Lincoln where I operate 
my business, competition is so keen I just 
can’t believe it is fairly carried on, The gaso- 
line prices that are posted on this avenue 
run from 45.9 to 52.9, which is my price. I 
am the smallest service station on the street 
with probably the lowest overhead, but can’t 
compete in this market. My present price that 
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I pay for a gallon of gasoline is 45.6/10. At 
present I am working on a 73 cent margin, 
which when you consider the national average 
at 10 cents a gallon, is pretty low. 

In order for me to enter into competition 
with other dealers, I would have to be able to 
buy my product for approximately the same 
tank wagon price. It is my belief that com- 
petition should be among retailers not whole- 
salers. In the present situation it seems that 
wholesalers are all selling their gasoline at 
various prices. Gulf Oil has a wholesale price 
of 2.5 cents lower than Citgo. It has been 
lower all year long. This means because I 
am a dealer who can only buy from Citgo, 
I have the privilege of paying 2.5 cents more 
a gallon for such a basic product. If the 
Major Oil Companies want to compete with 
each other, gasoline should be sold on an 
open market. 

My sales representative says that the Citgo 
tank wagon price is higher than other com- 
panies because they have to buy foreign oil. 
it is my understanding that some of the ma- 
jors like Gulf, Exxon, Texaco, Mobil and 
American have plenty of native product to 
sell so they can sell to their dealers at a lower 
price. As a Citgo Dealer I must buy foreign 
oil at a higher price and my customers are 
penalized for patronizing my station. 

I am a Veteran of the Korean War and 
fought for this country in 1952 with the 45th 
Infantry Division and feel I deserve a chance 
in this country of ours and feel I am being 
short changed, I am not a person who wants 
charity or any kind of special treatment, but 
what I want is men like yourself to fight for 
equal opportunity for all men like myself. 

One way you could begin is by finding out 
what the different oil company tank wagon 
prices are and why the big variation. Nobody 
can give the excuse that certain dealers pay 
less because they buy in quantity. All gaso- 
line is sold in large amounts. I buy 3000 to 
4000 gallons every delivery and sometimes as 
much as 7000 or 8000 at a time. I suggest all 
Major oil companies publicize the tank wagon 
price to the dealers via the newspaper. 

If you were a customer of mine, you would 
be paying about 60 cents more for every ten 
gallons you purchase from me. You drive into 
my station and say, “Fill it up Nick.” The 
sale comes to $7.55 for 14.3 gallons of gas. A 
tax of 12 cents on every gallon of gas goes to 
repair our roads, which never seem up to par. 
You drive down the road thinking about the 
high price you paid just to fill your tank at 
Nick’s Station at 52.9 a gallon. As you are 
driving by Shell which post 46.9 Cumberland 
Farms 46.9, American 46.9 and Texaco 46.9, 
you must have to feel that Nick is really 
gouging you. 

I am sure it is obvious to you by now that 
dealers like myself need help in this or we 
will just fade away like many private stations 
have done in the past. Competition is only 
good when it is done on a fair basis. I do not 
consider this as competition, a better way of 
stating it would be oil company pressure on 
small independent dealers. 

I feel that since you are a native of this 
area, you would lend an ear to me and not 
just file this letter in the waste basket. You 
may have an opportunity of going to bat for 
the little guy, his only defense and voice in 
government. We can’t lobby in Washington. 

I am writing this letter to you knowing 
you will bring these facts to the attention 
of the proper government agency. 

Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS B, O'REILLY. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1767 which would pro- 
hibit imposition of tariffs, fees, and quo- 
tas on oil imports. 

The bill to postpone for 3 months the 
Presidential power to impose oil import 
fees is the first battle in the war against 
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the sagging economy that the Congress 
will wage this year. 

The President’s proposal, as many oth- 
ers have indicated, is too harsh a method 
of dealing with a complicated problem 
and it would have dealt a particularly 
devastating blow to the North Atlantic 
States whose homeowners already pay a 
discriminatingly high proportion of their 
annual incomes for petroleum products. 
As is the case with so many of the Presi- 
dent’s energy proposals, the wrong people 
are singled out to assume most of the 
burden for carrying the administration's 
proposals. 

Thankfully, we are able to head off at 
the pass this poorly conceived proposal. 
Three months from now, the Congress 
should have its own energy package ready 
to enact, or failing that, the immediate 
impact upon Northeastern States should 
not be so great with winter past. 

I should point out to the House what 
New York Governor Hugh Carey has al- 
ready told President Ford. Imposition of 
the $3-a-barrel import quota would cause 
a 20-percent increase in heating costs 
not only to every homeowner within our 
State, but to every governmental juris- 
diction. Schools, office buildings, mass 
transit systems all would suffer unjustly 
because of the proposed fees. Where 
would the money come from to provide 
the basic services? It would have to come 
from the pockets of individual taxpay- 
ers who are already groaning under the 
heavy load they carry. Certainly, our 
cities and our States, as well as indi- 
vidual citizens, must reorder their pri- 
orities in the coming months as we ad- 
just to the new world of high petroleum 
costs. But unless we are ready to return 
to the Dark Ages, we must do our best 
to maintain vital services at prices our 
citizens can afford. The action of the 
House will do that today, the Ford pro- 
posal would reverse all we have sought to 
gain in years past. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of H.R. 1767 which would 
suspend for a period of 90 days, the Pres- 
ident’s authority to increase tariffs, im- 
port fees and quotas on petroleum and 
refined products. I support the legisla- 
tion not only because of the obvious in- 
flationary impact of this discriminatory 
across-the-board tariff proposal which 
the President has mandated on the Na- 
tion as a whole, but also because of the 
unwarranted disproportionate hardship 
which imposition of the tariffs and the 
increased prices would bring down upon 
my own constituents in the State of 
Hawaii. 

Surely the President himself can see 
that by increasing the tariffs on imported 
oil and removing controls on the pricing 
of domestic oil, higher prices for energy 
and petroleum-based products such as 
plastics and fertilizers will soar. Smaller 
service and manufacturing concerns in 
my district have already made it clear 
that increased costs of petroleum prod- 
ucts can no longer be absorbed and that 
these increased costs must now be passed 
on to the consumer. And surely the 
President must see that his own proposal 
for tax rebates and tax reductions for the 
future cannot hope to offset these higher 
consumer prices. We see the Govern- 
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ment pouring money int» the economy in 
order to fight recession on the one hand, 
while at the same time, under the Pres- 
ident’s plan, the government asks that 
the consumer take that money—and 
more—to offset higher prices which come 
as a result of an obviously counter-pro- 
ductive government oil pricing po‘icy. We 
have now seen that the White House 
realizes that its own optimistic predic- 
tions of what the new energy package 
will cost the average American family 
are too optimistic—that the cost to the 
average family could go as high as $345 
a year, an amount that is three-fourths 
of an entire month’s income for someone 
who is living at what the Government 
has established as the poverty level. 

We cannot allow the restructuring of 
petroleum pricing as the President has 
decreed. H.R. 1767 will allow the Con- 
gress sufficient time to examine the sev- 
eral better alternatives to our common 
and most worthy goal of energy conserva- 
tion to assure equitable treatment among 
those most able and those least able to 
bear the increased cconomic burdens 
which seem likely to result. Fair treat- 
ment for all American citizens must be 
the goal of public policy; surely the 
President’s tariff increase proposals can- 
not be considered fair to all. 

In addition to hitting hard at the pock- 
etbooks of low-income Americans, this 
proposed plan to raise the costs of all 
petroleum products will work special 
hardships on those areas of the country 
which have a heavier-than-average de- 
pendence on oil as a source of energy. We 
have heard a great deal lately about the 
plight of the New England States in this 
regard, and I fully sympathize with that 
plight. If the situation in New England is 
bad, I would remind my colleagues that 
we in Hawaii are 100 percent dependent 
on oil as a source of energy. We have no 
natural gas lines from sources across the 
Pacific in the continental United States; 
we have no hydroelectric power or nu- 
clear plants; we have no coal fields; nor 
do we have any practical means of get- 
ting coal or gas to our islands. We have 
& virtual total dependence on oil, about 
65 percent from foreign sources in Asia, 
and 35 percent from domestic U.S. 
sources. An analysis of the impact of the 
President’s proposed tariff increases on 
foreign oil and the lifting of price con- 
trols on domestic oil indicates that in- 
creases in utility rates in Hawaii would 
be five times the comparable increases in 
other parts of the United States. 

While the President in his state of the 
Union address to this Congress promised 
geographical relief for areas dispropor- 
tionately effected by the energy plan, no 
such relief for Hawaii—and evidently in- 
adequate relief for New England—has 
been included in Federal Energy Admin- 
istration regulations published to imple- 
ment the revised fees. We cannot allow 
these tariff increases and revised fees to 
take effect. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge my fellow Representatives to vote 
for H.R. 1767. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, on January 23 the President 
issued a proclamation which would in- 
crease the import fees on crude oil by $1 
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per barrel effective February 1, $2 per 
barrel as of March 1, and $3 per barrel 
as of April 1. 

Since we presently import about 37 
percent of the oil we use—about 4.1 mil- 
lion barrels per day of crude oil and 
about 2.6 million barrels per day of fuel 
oil and other refinery products—the ef- 
fect of this program on our economy is 
devastating. According to a January 
1975 study conducted by the Library of 
Congress Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, this import fee program will increase 
the rate of inflation about 50 percent in 
1975, even before considering the ripple 
effect that would emanate from the pri- 
mary price increase. The result would be 
@ continuation of the double-digit 12 
percent inflation rate through 1975. 

The reason for the President’s action 
is to cut imports by 1 million barrels a 
day and, thus reduce the outflow of U.S. 
dollars to the oil producing nations. Cer- 
tainly, we should cut imports and I feel 
that the decisive action by the President 
was a needed addition to our dialog on 
energy conservation. 

However, the oil tariff program, as 
proposed by the President, runs a great 
danger toward resulting in increased in- 
flation, greater recession, and even more 
unemployment. Moreover, those areas, 
such as Los Angeles, which must rely on 
imported oil because of its low sulfur 
content, would be especially hard- 
pressed by the import fee system. The 
Southern California Edison Co., which 
provides public utility electric service to 
more than 7.5 million residents, esti- 
mates that the tax on imported oil would 
cost their customers in excess of $150 
million in additional increased rates an- 
nually. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
which serves 3 million customers, states 
that the additional tax would result in 
an $80 increase in rates. 

Not only would the consumer's elec- 
tric bills be increased, but the cost of 
groceries would also increase, since fer- 
tilizer is a prime derivative of petroleum. 

In addition, the price of gasoline, as 
a result of the import tax, would rise by 
approximately 10 or 15 cents a gallon. 

Thus, the oil import tax, as proposed 
by the President would threaten our al- 
ready shaky economy and could lead us 
into even greater economic turmoil, with 
the middle and moderate wage earners 
bearing the brunt of the fight. 

Is there not a better way to cut im- 
ports? 

I believe that we must move quickly 
to reduce our dependence on overseas 
oil. But a rationing program, advocated 
by many, would be unwieldly and in- 
equitable. And a gasoline tax would fall 
particularly hard on those individuals 
with limited incomes. However, a com- 
bination of these approaches, with gas 
“stamps” for the middle and moderate 
wage earners, might present an alterna- 
tive. Conservation, certainly, should be 
increased; if the U.S. cars on the road 
averaged 20 miles per gallon, we would 
save 500,000 barrels of oil per day—half 
of the savings goal expressed by the 
President. 

In addition, gasless Sundays or week- 
ends is an alternative that should be 
explored. 
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Mr. Chairman, we must conserve our 
resources and we must reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign oil. However, the 
proposed oil tariff threatens to do more 
harm than good and should be post- 
poned until the other alternatives have 
been analyzed and acted upon. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
suppors of H.R. 1767, a bill suspending 
for 90 days the President’s authority to 
levy import tariffs on oil. 

As you know, the President hopes to 
reduce our reliance on imported oil by 
using higher prices to force a reduction 
in demand of some 1 million barrels a 
day. While in all probability such a plan 
would reduce consumption of oil, it 
would also have the disastrous effect of 
setting off another round of inflation, 
place further strain on an already reces- 
sionary economy and harm the well- 
being of the American people through a 
further erosion of their purchasing 
power. This is an action that can only 
be construed as completely contrary to 
governmental efforts to stimulate spend- 
ing and reduce unemployment. 

As a result of the October War in the 
Middle East and the subsequent Arab 
oil embargo, imported oil prices jumped 
150 percent in a few short months, slid- 
ing an already shaky economy into a 
full-bloom recession. The $3-a-barrel 
import tariff would add a further 75 
percent increase to this already massive 
burden and would represent a complete 
about-face in our efforts to bring the 
price of energy down to a reasonable 
level. 

While the President is to be com- 
mended for his initiative in developing 
an energy program, Congress would be 
making a grave error in judgement if it 
were to confuse initiative with wisdom. 
These may sound like harsh words, but I 
feel they are commensurate with the 
harsh action the President has taken in 
committing the American people to 
another round of price hikes. These same 
American people; dismayed over the 
probable effects of the President’s plan, 
are also very worried that the Congress 
has no satisfactory alternative to raising 
the price of oil. I, in all honesty, must 
share their concern, for at present we 
do not have a comprehensive legislative 
program to meet the challenge in this 
area. However, given the time extension 
contained within H.R. 1767, I am fully 
confident that the expertise and experi- 
ence of the committee process will de- 
velop the comprehensive and thoughtful 
approach that is the hallmark of this 
body’s best legislative efforts. 

I hope you can agree with the senti- 
ments expressed above and that you will 
support this legislation to give Congress 
the necessary time to go forward with 
alternatives to the import oil tariff. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, two 
aspects of this legislation I feel justify 
further comment. 

Several speakers have pointed a finger 
of blame and alarm at Arab nations. It is 
true of course that Arab nations imposed 
a boycott on oil shipments in 1973, No 
one mentions that this action was taken 
as a means of economic warfare by the 
Arab States to bring pressure on West- 
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ern nations in support of their desire to 
have the State of Israel return occupied 
lands to Syria, Egypt, and Jordan. One 
may argue whether the Arab position was 
justified, of course, but the linkage be- 
tween the oil embargo and occupied 
lands cannot be denied. 

A resolution of the controversy over 
occupied lands hopefully is emerging. 
When it comes, as I believe it will, the 
likelihood of a new embargo will dimin- 
ish substantially. 

By implication if not directly, several 
speakers have scored Arab States as un- 
dependable sources of oil. No mention is 
made of the fact that Arab States—ad- 
mittedly at a high price—have supplied 
fully U.S. oil needs in recent months 
whereas shipments from two non-Arab 
OPEC States—Venezuela and Canada— 
have dropped. 

The other aspect relates to inflation. 
In my view, inflation is the greatest peril 
facing our citizens, certainly the greatest 
since the Civil War. Although unem- 
ployment is at a high level and less de- 
pendence on imported oil is desirable, 
I view both of these goals as less critical 
than halting inflation. 

I oppose this legislation with mixed 
feelings, because I feel that the Presi- 
dent’s proposals place too much em- 
phasis on curbing oil imports. The price, 
in terms of inflationary pressure, is too 
high. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I support the passage of H.R. 
1767, which would negate the recent 
action of the President in proclaiming 
a $1 to $3 per barrel fee on imports of 
petroleum and petroleum products. New 
England, which depends more than any 
other area of the country on petroleum 
imports, particularly for home heating 
and residual fuel oils, would also bear 
the greatest inflationary burden of this 
program. The New England Fuel Insti- 
tute estimates that the President’s pro- 
gram would increase oil costs for con- 
sumers in New England by more than 
$144 billion and that electric bills could 
rise between 30 to 40 percent. This comes 
at a time when New England utilities 
and other energy users have already 
been undertaking voluntary conserva- 
tion measures. 

Consequently, increased fees on oil 
products would not be likely to bring 
about a further significant decrease in 
consumption. The President’s program 
also comes at a time when the impact of 
recession and unemployment has been 
pictured particularly severe in New Eng- 
land. The increased fuel costs proposed 
at this time can only increase the clos- 
ings and exodus of industry from the 
area which cannot meet their higher 
energy bills. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee for his 
leadership in bringing about prompt ac- 
tion on this bill, which can enable the 
Congress to legislate a sound energy pro- 
gram which is balanced and equitable in 
its impact on all regions of the country. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to voice my firm opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s planned tariff on im- 
ported petroleum products and to ex- 
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press my support for H.R. 1767, which 
rescinds any such Presidential order for 
90 days. 

As a Representative from a north- 
eastern State, I find the inequitable bur- 
den placed on a region so dependent 
upon imported petroleum products to- 
tally unacceptable. As a Member of a 
body whose duty it is to make laws and 
to oversee the implementation of laws, 
I resent the usurpation of this power by 
the executive branch with that well- 
worn and in this case, unsubstantiated, 
argument of “national security.” And, 
as a consumer of petroleum products in 
varying forms to either heat my home 
or place food on my table, I share the 
frustration of my constituents, who are 
finding it more and more difficult to 
make ends meet. 

I believe it is our obligation to ease 
the economic burden on the American 
people. And I feel even more strongly 
that raising the prices on increasingly 
inelastic commodities is not the proper 
vehicle to alleviate the current pressures 
on the average American family. 

The strongest single inflationary factor 
in the past year has been the rising cost 
of energy. But this proposed import fee 
will only serve to fuel the fires of infia- 
tion. The major emphasis in a national 
energy policy should be, in my opinion, 
conservation of energy, rather than Mr. 
Ford’s “price rationing.” Unfortunately, 
the administration’s proposals only pay 
lip service to this conservation concept. 
The President’s program includes few 
substantive provisions which will genu- 
inely affect the present crisis in other 
than short-range terms. In addition, the 
administration’s total lack of concern for 
those on fixed incomes—the elderly, the 
poor, the disabled—is both heartless and 
unnecessary. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I in- 
sert a brief outline of some of pertinent 
arguments presented before the Energy 
Resources Council in December 1974, by 
Mr. Gary DeLoss, staff attorney for the 
corporate accountability research group, 
on the need for a mandatory energy 
conservation policy. 

The first point Mr. DeLoss emphasizes 
is that our economy cannot afford an- 
other $18 billion in excess profits for the 
energy industry; additionally, Mr. De- 
Loss indicates his support for price roll- 
backs on domestic oil, gas, and coal. A 
program of mandatory limits on energy 
consumption would permit such rollbacks 
without simultaneously stimulating an 
undesirable increase in energy use. Con- 
versely, these rollbacks would help make 
the mandatory reduction of energy con- 
sumption palatable to the public. The 
tradeoff is sacrificing some consumption 
while gaining lower cost energy in re- 
turn. 

Second, Mr. DeLoss points out that 
mandatory energy conservation is anti- 
inflationary. Squeezing energy waste out 
of the economy would improve efficiency 
in the production of goods and the de- 
livery of services. 

A third consideration is that manda- 
tory energy conservation can eliminate 
our trade deficit. Since so much, if not 
all, of this deficit has resulted from the 
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increased costs of oil imports, a reduc- 
tion in consumption of imported oil of 
about 7.1 percent, according to Mr. De- 
Loss, could mean a trade surplus once 
again. 

Mandatory energy conservation can 
also help insure a proper distribution of 
natural gas supplies. An allocation sys- 
tem for this commodity is feasible and 
necessary to prevent the closing of fac- 
tories, schools, and other users of natural 
gas which are unable to find substitute 
energy supplies. 

A final and important aspect of Mr. 
DeLoss’ testimony is that a program 
of mandatory energy conservation would 
reduce environmental hazards inherent 
in overzealous exploration and power- 
plant construction programs. Utility 
companies have displayed a very consist- 
ent tendency to maximize profits and 
expand their plants at the cost of any 
environmental or conservation consid- 
erations. 

Implementation of this type of long- 
range plan could be accomplished 
through a variety of alternatives, all of 
which deserve thorough examination and 
cost-benefit analyses. What is clear to 
me, at this point, is that President Ford’s 
proposal of “price-rationing” is not the 
answer; in fact, it can only serve to ag- 
gravate an already serious situation. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
over the past several days I have taken 
the time to carefully study the number 
of energy proposals presented by the 
President and the congressional leader- 
ship, because I share the concerns of my 
constituents in finding the most efficient, 
equitable, and economic means to re- 
solve our energy problems. I have con- 
cluded that, at this point, the President’s 
plan represents a more practical ap- 
proach to the total energy dilemma than 
the individual, “patchwork” proposals 
presented in Congress thus far. 

First, I want to set the record straight 
on two points that I think the President 
and most of the Congress would agree 
on: 

There are no simple, overnight solu- 
tions to our energy problems. We have 
the capability to achieve energy inde- 
pendence, but reaching this goal will re- 
quire commitment and cooperation. 

Each of the energy alternatives we are 
now considering will add to the cost of 
energy, not only in economic terms, but 
also in social and environmental con- 
siderations. The days of cheap energy 
are over and from now on, energy will be 
occupying a higher priority position on 
our scale of social and economic values. 

Why? 

Because several years ago, the United 
States began moving from a position of 
strength as a major energy-exporting 
nation—one which produced enough 
energy to meet its own requirements and 
sell energy to other countries on favor- 
able economic terms—to a position of in- 
creasing energy dependence—a position 
of economic vulnerability. 

While demand for energy at home in- 
creased enormously, the economic cli- 
mate in the United States became less 
favorable to the energy industry. 
Through the regulation of natural gas, a 
loosely administered oil imports program, 
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and other related actions the Federal 
Government brought about a decline in 
the domestic production of oil and gas, 
and energy companies began to expand 
their overseas operations where the 
energy resources of other nations could 
be favorably exploited to produce maxi- 
mum energy supplies at the lowest pos- 
sible costs. 

As a result, until recently, American 
consumers have had access to cheap, 
available energy supplies. But as a na- 
tion, the United States has paid an aw- 
fully high price, because our dependence 
has left us dangerously vulnerable to in- 
ternational boycotts and other economic 
pressures, and consumers are now feeling 
the pitch. 

Consider these facts: 

In 1970, the United States paid out $3 
billion to foreign governments for im- 
ported oil. 

In 1974, oil imports cost the United 
States $24 billion. 

If we continue to import at present 
levels, by 1977, foreign oil will cost the 
United States an estimated $32 billion. 

At the present time, the United States 
imports about 38 percent of the petro- 
leum it consumes. 

If present trends continue, by 1977, 
imports will constitute 50 percent of the 
petroleum products consumed in the 
United States. 

The implication of these facts is un- 
mistakably clear. Our growing appetite 
for foreign oil has accelerated the growth 
of inflation and made the United States 
more vulnerable in world affairs. If this 
trend is not halted and gradually re- 
versed, there is no question but that the 
United States will become a second-class 
power, unable to maintain a stable econ- 
omy at home and unable to protect its 
citizens from unacceptable compromises 
in its dealings with other nations. 

With this in mind, I think the Amer- 
ican people can readily see why we can- 
not wait any longer to reduce this de- 
pendence. 

What is the best course of action to 
achieve our goal? 

To answer this question, I want to 
briefly compare the program outlined by 
the President and measures proposed by 
the leadership in the Congress. 

First, the President’s approach is far- 
reaching and comprehensive. To meet in- 
creasing energy costs, it provides a 
means for reimbursing those hardest 
hit—those on fixed incomes, the low- and 
moderate-income wage-earner and the 
small businessman—for those added 
costs through a system of tax rebates and 
incentives. The President’s program will 
stimulate the accelerated development 
and production of domestic energy re- 
sources and production facilities to in- 
sure that our national defense interests 
are protected and that the American 
consumer will have access to stable, se- 
cure, and reasonably priced energy. 
While it provides incentives to the en- 
ergy industry to increase production, it 
would prevent the industry from taking 
an unfair advantage through a windfall 
profits tax. Finally, while encouraging 
development of new energy sources and 
supplies, the President’s plan offers in- 
centives for energy conservation and 
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brings environmental and economic con- 
siderations into balance, by recognizing 
the fact that reliable and assured sources 
of energy are absolutely essential if we 
are to restore the required confidence in 
the investor and the job-creating enter- 
prises of the private sector. 

In short, the administration's program 
provides an across-the-board approach 
for achieving energy independence—it is 
an action plan for coping with short- 
term energy problems as we move to 
achieve long-range energy goals. 

To place the administration’s plan in 
perspective, I see it this way—the in- 
crease in energy costs is offset by a re- 
duction and/or rebate in taxes to the in- 
dividual. The major gains for society 
and the country as a whole come about 
with the establishment of a positive en- 
ergy conservation program and by creat- 
ing more incentives for energy produc- 
tion, thus adding to supply. This, then, 
will set in motion a trend toward produc- 
tion, sale, and use of a more energy-effi- 
cient automobile and/or the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive, efficient 
and functional bus or mass transit sys- 
tem. While the fuel may cost more, the 
more efficient auto will use less fuel, 
equalizing the overall cost to the con- 
sumer, cutting down on total fuel con- 
sumption and enabling each of us to 
make a personal contribution to energy 
conservation and independence. Under 
the administration’s program, decision- 
making on energy choices is left in the 
hands of the consumer, rather than in 
the hands of a large, cumbersome, ineffi- 
cient Government bureaucracy. 

In addition and of utmost importance 
is the fact that we are doing something 
positive about checking the very dan- 
gerous outflow of dollars to oil-producing 
nations that is threatening our entire 
monetary system and our balance of pay- 
ments relating to international trade. 

Finally, as this positive energy conser- 
vation program takes effect, we will in- 
crease our bargaining leverages in con- 
cert with other energy-consuming na- 
tions as we lessen our demand for and 
dependence on the oil-producing nations’ 
supplies. This reduction in demand could 
have the affect of lowering the price of 
crude oil in the future—particularly as 
we develop alternative energy sources. 

All of this can and will add immeasur- 
ably to America’s economic strength and 
stability at home and throughout the 
world. 

What are the alternatives? 

It has been suggested that individual 
rationing of gasoline is a better and 
fairer means of weaning ourselves away 
from foreign oil, but now many in the 
Congress who advocated rationing as an 
alternative are backing off, because the 
facts simply do not support this con- 
clusion. 

Consider these points: 

It has been estimated that to meet the 
stated goal of saving 1 million barrels 
per day, while assuring adequate fuel for 
business and industry, each licensed 
driver—who now uses an average of 50 
gallons per month—would be limited to 
36 gallons per month. For those drivers 
who would be required to purchase more 
than the basic ration, the price of gaso- 
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line could run as high as $1.75 per gal- 
lon. 

Rationing is a short-term solution to 
dole out existing supplies of gasoline, but 
it provides no incentive for increasing 
domestic oil supplies or development of 
new energy sources. 

Rationing limits gasoline consumption 
not through price but through prohibi- 
tion, creating an artificial shortage and 
encouraging people to “beat the system” 
rather than conserve energy, and could 
lead to development of a “black market” 
or production and sale of counterfeit 
ration coupons. 

Gasoline consumption amounts to 
about 40 percent of total petroleum use, 
and as an energy conservation tool, ra- 
tioning would not deal with the consump- 
tion of other fuels, which also must be 
reduced. 

In a rationing system where each 
driver receives the same number of cou- 
pons, there is no way that individual 
needs and preferences or regional driving 
patterns can be taken into consideration. 

Rationing would involve the Govern- 
ment even more in our individual lives 
through more bureaucratic controls. It 
has been estimated that an effective ra- 
tioning system would require 15,000 to 
25,000 additional Government employees 
and would cost taxpayers about $2 billion 
annually. 

Finally, most of the earlier congres- 
sional advocates of rationing are back- 
ing away from support. Recently, the 
Southern Governors came out against 
rationing. 

There are but a few of the consequences 
that any plan to ration gasoline, no mat- 
ter how well-intentioned, will have on 
individual citizens, along with the long 
lines and delays we experienced during 
last year’s fuel shortages. 

Others have proposed plans offering a 
“mixed bag” of oil import reductions and 
quotas, petroleum allocations, rationing, 
and increases in gas taxes to discourage 
automobile use. Yet the proposals pre- 
sented thus far offer no comprehensive 
“package” for rebating higher fuel costs 
to those on fixed incomes, low- and mod- 
erate-income wage-earners and small 
businessmen; no programs for increasing 
energy supplies or developing new energy 
sources; and no incentives for energy 
conservation. 

As my colleague in the Senate, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, so aptly stated, it has been well 
over & year since the Arab oil embargo, 
which cost the American consumer be- 
tween $10 and $20 billion, was first im- 
posed, yet the leadership of the Congress 
has done nothing to curtail or reduce for- 
eign imports and alleviate the devastat- 
ing economic impact another embargo 
could have on our sagging economy. 

The President, on the other hand, has 
proposed a specific action plan for 
achieving energy independence, and 
while I, like many others, have reserva- 
tions about certain elements of the plan, 
it seems to me that the President’s ap- 
proach does provide a basic framework 
within which the Congress and the Presi- 
dent can work out a mutually acceptable 
compromise. 

For this reason, I strongly believe that 
taking action to negate the President’s 
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initiative to reduce foreign oil imports 
is shortsighted and ill-advised, unless 
and until the leadership is prepared to 
offer a positive and constructive alterna- 
tive. 

As I see it, President Ford has taken an 
important first step. The ball is now in 
Congress’ court and every Member of the 
House and Senate has the responsibility 
of evaluating this proposal on its merits 
free from partisan or political considera- 
tions. These are serious times and de- 
mand that we either accept this com- 
prehensive energy package or come forth 
with improvements or better alternatives. 

I, for one, will reserve my options and 
work toward possible improving amend- 
ments, but I will not be a party to delay 
and procrastination on a question which 
so vitally affects all Americans. Our fu- 
ture, our economy, our people, and our 
position of respect in this dangerous and 
unstable world are all key factors de- 
pendent on the Congress’ and the Presi- 
dent's cooperative and positive action. 

It seems to me that if the Congress 
wants to demonstrate to the American 
people that it is serious about dealing 
effectively with our energy dilemma, we 
ought to be dealing with the entire ques- 
tion in as comprehensive a manner as it 
has been put before us in the President's 
proposed Energy Independence Act of 
1975. To do otherwise places us in the 
position of being part of the problem 
rather than part of the solution. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of this legislation to 
suspend for 90 days the authority of the 
President to increase import fees, tariffs, 
or quotas on petroleum and refined 
products. 

I heartily commend Chairman AL 
U.titman und the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for their coura- 
geous and expeditious consideration of 
this bill. The President’s plan to increase 
oil import fees, coupled with an excise 
tax on domestic crude oil, will have a 
severe inflationary impact and will 
worsen the Nation’s recessionary econ- 
omy. Chairman Utiman has clearly 
pointed out in the debate today that 
there are other more desirable alterna- 
tives to the President's inflationary en- 
ergy tax program which must and will 
be considered by this Congress. The 
President’s Executive order would pre- 
empt these alternatives. 

This temporary legislation is desper- 
ately needed if we are to avert a 
worsening of our economic difficulties. 


David Rosenbloom, of the Parkman 
Center for Urban Affairs, has conducted 
for me a research project on the impact 
of the President’s tax and energy pro- 
posals on residents of Boston. The re- 
sults of this research point out graphi- 
cally that the President’s action will place 
unfair burdens on certain regions of the 
Nation, particularly in the New England 
States, which are most dependent upon 
imported fuel oil. I include Mr. Rosen- 
bloom’s report for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

If President Ford’s economic program be- 
comes law, the real income of almost every 
family in Boston will decline in 1975. Fami- 
Ues living near or below the poverty line and 
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older people living on social security will be 
particularly hard hit. The 20% of Boston's 
families with incomes below $5000 a year 
will lose almost $400 in buying power in the 
mext year. If the President’s proposals are 
fully adopted, older individuals living alone 
on social security will lose almost 10% of 
their buying power. Couples living on social 
security will see 4.6% of their buying power 
erode. 

If the earnings of workers in the city re- 
main steady during the next year despite 
the recession the average working family in 
Boston (four people with an income of $10,- 
000) will take about a $650 cut in real pay. 
If worker’s incomes decline, as they did in 
the last quarter of 1974, families will be even 
worse off. If they get a 5% pay raise for 1975, 
the average family will be worse off at the 
end of the year than it is now. 

Further, rather than meet its objective of 
stimulating the economy out of the current 
recession, the President's program will 
weaken the economy of the city of Boston 
and threaten the ability of state and local 
government to hold the line on taxes. De- 
spite the recession, vigorous efforts by local 
government and private developers have led 
to scheduling more than one billion dollars 
in new construction in Boston for 1975. The 
higher interest rates that will result from 
the President’s program threaten this job 
creating construction and provide the likeli- 
hood of even higher unemployment. 

The energy tax package proposed by the 
President is a direct challenge to State and 
local government's efforts to hold the line on 
tax increases. For example, the tax rate in 
the city of Boston will rise by $8.40 per thou- 
sand if the city is forced to pass on to tax 
payers the entire burden of price increases 
expected to result from the energy tax pro- 


These conclusions emerge from an analysis 
of the impact of the President's proposals on 
Boston residents the sections which follow 
indicate how the conclusions were reached. 


ELEMENTS IN THE PROJECTIONS 


Expected gains in income—During past re- 
cessions, money income has held about steady 
because of increases in government support 
payments like social security and welfare. 
However, money income actually declined 
during the last quarter of 1974 for workers 
in Massachusetts and there are continuing 
rumors that welfare and unemployment pay- 
ments may be reduced if the numbers of 
people who need help continue climbing. On 
the other hand people earning higher salaries 
in service and professional jobs have not yet 
been hit hard by the recession. Thus it is 
very difficult to predict if and how much 
money income will rise for Boston families 
next year. A different projection is made for 
each income group and is explained in the 
detailed presentation. 

The 1974 Tax rebate—The President has 
proposed that 12% of all personal income 
taxes, up to $1000 a family be rebated in two 
payments during 1975. This will represent 
an increase in the income of everyone whe 
paid taxes on 1974 income. 

The permanent tax rate reduction—The 
President has proposed permanent reductions 
in the personal tax rates. These new rates 
will put more money in most people's 
pockets, The effects of these reductions are 
calculated for each of the typical income 
groups studied from IRS projections. 

Low income payment—The $80 payments 
proposed by the President were added to the 
incomes of the poorest groups examined. 

The expected rate of inflation—There are 
two elements in the President's proposals 
that will cause prices to go up. They are 1) 
the continuing impact on the inflation al- 
ready in the economy and 2) the impact of 
the new energy taxes themselves. To assess 
the net impact of the President’s programs 
on Boston families, a projection of the con- 
tinuing inflation had to be made. The rate 
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of inflation in the United States during 1974 
was 12%. That could have been continued 
as the projection for 1975. However, prior to 
the President's proposals a consensus seemed 
to be emerging among economists that the 
rate of inflation for 1975 would be some- 
where between 8% and 10%. There was noth- 
ing in the President's proposals to indicate 
an easing of inflationary pressures. In fact, 
the heavy federal borrowing that will be 
needed to pay for the large deficits may well 
add new pressure. The projection for con- 
tinuing inflation used in this report is the 
lowest of those made for the year prior to 
the President’s proposals. (The effect of 
choosing a low projection is to make the 
estimates more conservative or lower than 
they may actually turn out to be.) 

Additional home heating costs—The Presi- 
dent has proposed new taxes on imported oil, 
new fees on domestic oil and steps that will 
increase natural gas prices. To calculate the 
likely impact on Boston families, the antici- 
pated increase of 12 cents per gallon was mul- 
tiplied by the average number of gallons of 
oil used by Boston families, The result was 
about $200 a year or a 32% increase in the 
cost of heating a home in Boston. 

Curiously, this was lower than the estimate 
of $250/year increased home heating costs is- 
sued by the White House. Thus the estimate 
used in this report may be conservative. 

Additional electricity costs—New England 
imports almost 90% of the oll used to gen- 
erate electricity. The costs of fuel is passed 
directly slong to consumers. Thus an increase 
of $3 a barrel on the price of fuel will show 
up in higher electric bills very quickly. Bos- 
ton residents can expect another 20% in- 
crease in their fuel bills over the course of 
next year. This is a somewhat lower estimate 
than the national forecast of 25% made by 
the Edison Institute to account for the phas- 
ing of the tax and price increases over the 
next few months. 

Possible increase in state and local tares— 
The federal government can run a deficit in 
bad times, but state and local governments 
can not, When their costs rise or incomes falil 
they must either cut services or increase 
taxes. The energy proposals alone will prob- 
ably mean an inflation of about 4% for the 
Boston city government and 3.3% for the 
Commonwealth government. The possible in- 
creases are calculated according to the share 
of local and state taxes now paid by differ- 
ent income groups. In fact, both the city and 
state governments are committed to not rais- 
ing taxes during the next year, and they will 
try very hard to offset the price increases 
caused by the President's program. However, 
if the city of Boston is forced to pass its en- 
ergy related cost increases along to taxpayers 
the tax rate in the city would go up about 
$8.40/thousand. 

These figures take into account the extra 
money the Commonwealth and city will get 
from the federal government to help them 
pay their higher fuel bills. Boston's share of 
the special appropriation will be about $6 
million, but its added costs will be about $21 
million. The possible increases calculated in 
this report make up for the difference. 

LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

More than 20% of Boston's families have 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year, Since 
many in this group already rely on unem- 
ployment or welfare funds, they can look 
forward to no increases in income during 
1975. In fact, there have been several press 
reports that welfare and unemployment 
benefits may be cut back as a result of the 


recession. This group of families did not pay 
much in federal taxes in 1974, so the rebate 
will give them only about $12. The perma- 
nent tax cut will help them because they 
will no longer pay any federal income taxes. 
This wlll increase their income by about $100 
a year. The payment to low income people 
will give each family another $80 or $160 de- 
pending on whether one or two adults are 
present. Thus, the President's proposals will 
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put up to $270 into the hands of our poorest 
families. However, the continuing inflation, 
and the added costs of home heating oll and 
electricity resulting from the President’s en- 
ergy tax program will cost them about $622 
during 1975 and possible increases in state 
and local taxes related to the cost of energy 
would cost them $35. Thus the poorest fam- 
ilies in Boston will see the value of their in- 
comes shrink by almost $400 during 1975, if 
the President's proposals are adopted. 

Impact of the President's proposals on a 

Boston low-income family of jour 


Present adjusted gross income 


Expected gain in income 
1974 tax rebate 
Permanent tax cut.. 
Low income payment. 


| 


Total additions to income. 


| 
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Expected inflation at 8 percent 
Additional home heating costs. 
Additional electricity costs 

Possible increase in State and local 


Total reductions to income-_-_-_- 
Net loss for year 


657 
387 
613 


Expected real income at end of year.. 4, 


Loss in real income during year 
MODERATE-INCOME FAMILIES 

The median family income in Boston is 
now around $10,000 for a family of four. The 
heads of most of these households are still 
employed. In normal times people in this 
income group can expect their incomes to 
increase every year. However, in the last 
quarter of 1974, money income actually de- 
clined in Massachusetts and it is therefore 
impossible to predict a rise in income for 
this group in 1975. This large group of fam- 
ilies will benefit from the tax proposals made 
by the President, The rebate will be worth 
about $104 and the tax cut an additional 
$349. As with the poorer families, however, 
inflation and increased heat and electricity 
costs and state and local taxes make this 
group of families lose about $650 dollars in 
real income, this is the equivalent of taking 
a 6.5% cut in pay during the next year. 

Many working families have raised their 
incomes by having both adults work full 
or part time, Thus many families in the city 
now make about $15,000 a year. Even if these 
families’ incomes stay steady during this 
recession, they too will be net losers at the 
end of the year. The family of four which 
makes $15,000 in 1974 in Boston can expect 
to take a pay cut of about 7.5% by the end 
of 1975 if the President’s proposals have the 
predicted effect. 

Impact of the President’s proposals on a 
Boston moderate-income family of jour 
Present adjusted gross income.. $10, 000 
Expected gain in income---- 0 

1974 tax rebate 
Permanent tax cut 
Low income payment 


Total additions to income... 
Expected inflation at 8 percent... 
Additional home heating costs... 
Additional electricity costs 
Possible increase in State and local 


Total reductions to income.. 
Net loss for year. 


Expected real income at end of year. 
Percent loss in real income during 


HIGHER INCOME FAMILIES 
Even higher income. families in the city 
making $20,000 and continuing to increase 
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their income will suffer losses during 1975. 

Many of these families have not yet been 

hit by the recession. Their heads of house- 

holds are often in service or professional 

jobs. They may be able to keep their jobs 

and even get modest pay increases in 1975. 

By the end of the year, however, they will 

probably have real incomes that are about 

2.5% smaller than what they have now. 

Impact of the President’s proposals on a 

Boston middle-income family of four 

Present adjusted gross income 

Expected gain in income 

1974 tax rebate 

Permanent tax cut_-_-- 

Low income payment 


Total additions to income... 


Expected inflation at 8 percent_--- 
Additional home heating costs. 
Additional electricity costs... 
Possible increase in State and local 


Total reductions to income.. 
Net loss for year. 


Expected real income at end of year_ 
Percent loss in real income during 

year 

Impact of the President's proposals on a 

Boston high-income family of four 

Present adjusted gross income. 
Expected gain in income.. 
1974 tax rebate 


Total additions to income... 


Expected inflation at 8 percent 
Additional home heating costs 
Additional electricity costs. 

Possible increase in State and local 


Total reductions to income.. 
Net loss for year. 


Expected real income at end of year_ 
Percent loss in real income during 


PEOPLE LIVING ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
Twelve percent of Boston's population is 
over 65. Most of these people depend on social 
security payments for their income. Cur- 
rently they are scheduled to receive a 9% 
increase in payments during 1975. Under the 
President's plan this increase would be re- 
duced to 5%. When the increased costs grow- 
ing from the President’s program and con- 
tinued inflation are totaled, individuals liv- 
ing alone on social security will suffer a 9.4% 
loss in income in 1975 and couples will suffer 

a 4.6% loss. 

Impact of the President’s proposals on a Bos- 
ton elderly individual living alone on social 
security 

Annual social security benefits 


Cost of living increase at 9 percent__ 
Tax rebate 


Total Additions to Income... 


Scheduled cost-of-living increase: 
Expected inflation at 8 percent... 
Proposed cost-of-living reduction to 


Total reduction to income... 
Net loss for year. 
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Impact of the President's proposals on a Bos- 
ton elderly tndividual living alone on social 
security—Continued 

Expected real income at end of year. $2,034 

Percent loss in real income during 
year 

Impact of the President’s proposals on a Bos- 
ton elderly couple living alone on social 
security 

Annual social security benefits 


Expected inflation at 8 percent 
Proposed cost-of-living reduction to 


Total reduction to income... 
Net Loss for year 


Expected real income at end of year__ 
Percent loss in real income during 


IMPACT ON THE LOCAL ECONOMY 


The President hopes his program will jolt 
the country out of the current recession by 
stimulating private consumption and major 
investment in new construction and equip- 
ment. The Wharton econometric model of the 
economy predicts that the President's pro- 
posal will not stimulate the economy as a 
whole. The prospect for Boston is also grim. 

The Ford program threatens progress in 
jobs and economic deve‘opment in Boston. 
There are no provisions to marshall sayings 
and mortgage money for badly needed hous- 
ing, though many people may put their re- 
bates in the bank, There are no measures 
to channel urgently needed credit for pri- 
vately funded urban development. As a re- 
sult, new housing construction in Boston in 
1975 is likely to experience one of the poorest 
years in recent times, Further, one or two of 
Boston's most prestigious prospects for major 
private commercial developments scheduled 
for construction in 1975 are experiencing seri- 
ous difficulty in obtaining short-term bank 
financing. The higher interest rates expected 
as a result of federal deficits may halt these 
and other projects. 

Despite the limited means at its disposal, 
the City of Boston has been doing its part 
to mobilize resources for jobs, development 
and expanding opportunities through public 
investment in community facilities. In addi- 
tion to enhancing the city as a place to work 
and live, these capital improvements en- 
courage a large private investment commit- 
ment to the future of the city and provide 
hundreds of constructive jobs. 

The capital improyement program is 
financed by long term bonds. In the past 
year, the city’s bond rating has been im- 
proved twice as testimony to its improved 
fiscal management. The higher interest and 
construction costs facing the city as a result 
of the President’s proposal may reverse this 
progress and add more than $20 million to 
the ultimate cost of the 1975 capital con- 
struction program. However, if the program 
is stretched out of cut back, jobs will be 
lost and unemployment will go even higher 
than it is now. 

INCENTIVES FOR ENERGY CONSERVATION 

By raising the cost of energy, the Presi- 
dent hopes to reduce its use and our reliance 
on foreign energy sources. He believes that 
the higher prices of oil will make people 
conserve more than they do now. While 
higher prices may well provide real incentive 
toward energy conservation, it is not true 
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that the demand for home heating and elec- 
tricity consumption are entirely elastic ac- 
cording to price. In fact, during a cold spell, 
it may be easier to give something else up 
and pay the higher heat bill than to be cold. 

Energy conservation in homes and institu- 
tions is more likely to be effected by invest- 
ments that increase the efficiency of heating 
systems and reduce the need for oil, gas and 
electricity. To encourage such investments 
the President has proposed a tax credit of 
15% (up to $150) of the cost of installing 
insulation and storm windows on homes. It 
may be possible to take the credit in each 
of the next three years enabling a person to 
recover up to 45% of the cost of these energy 
saving home improvements. 

Home owner-occupants in Boston may be 
eligible for an additional 20% subsidy on the 
costs of these improvements when the hous- 
ing improvement program announced by the 
Mayor goes into effect. Under this program, 
owner-occupants in Boston will be eligible 
for rebates on the cost of many home im- 
provements including insulation and storm 
windows. 

With these incentives, it will be cheaper 
for Boston home owners to install insulation 
and storm windows than to pay higher prices 
for home heating oil. Initial calculations 
indicate that most improvements will pay 
for themselves in one year. 

CONCLUSION 


The net impact of the President's pro- 
posals on residents of Boston will be nega- 
tive. They will be called upon to make sacri- 
fices in the quality of life they lead, without 
any real prospect that the inflation and re- 
cession in the economy will be ended. 


Mr. Chairman, even Mr. Sawhill has 
indicated that the Ford administration's 
energy policies discriminate against New 
England. If President Ford’s import fee 
is implemented, it could eventually cost 
the six-State region $800 million an- 
nually in higher oil prices. 

I include for my colleagues David 
Nyhan's article in today’s Boston Globe 
in which Mr. Sawhill very poignantly 
shows how counterproductive is an en- 
ergy program that adversely affects the 
economies, environment, State policies 
and programs of the Northeast section 
of this country. Mr. Nyhan’s article 
follows: 

Sawn. Carus US. ENERGY Poticres RIC- 
ULOUS AND UNFAIR TO NORTHEAST 
{By David Nyhan) 

WasHINGcToN.—John Sawhill, who was 
eased out of the nation’s top energy job by 
the Ford Administration, said yesterday the 
Administration’s energy-economy policies 
are “absolutely ridiculous” and unfairly pe- 
nalize New England. 

“I think New England is being discrimi- 
nated against,” said Sawhill, former head of 
the Federal Energy Administration. He called 
Mr. Ford’s oil import tariff fees a hastily-con- 
cocted program, and said “I don’t know any- 
body who would disagree with that position.” 

New Englanders in Congress are trying to 
overturn the oil import fee, charging the 
scheme Mr. Ford implemented last Saturday 
could eventually cost the six-state region 
$800 million annually in higher oil prices. 

Sawhill said the Administration is shying 
away from tackling head-on the need to con- 
serve gasoline, and that it is moving to revive 
the ailing auto industry, hurt badly by 
slumping sales and massive layoffs. 

“I think the Michigan Mafia is at work,” 
he snid; in apparent reference to the fact 
rhat President Ford, his top economic aide 
b. William Seidman, and his closest Senate 
friend, minority whip Robert Griffin, are 
all from the home base of the auto indus- 
try. 

“My own perception is that the economic 
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policy and the energy policy were put to- 
gether separately and are not coordinated,” 
he said. Sawhill is in the running for an ap- 
pointment by congressional Democrats to 
head the new Congressional Budget Office. 

“My own concern is that the energy pol- 
icies will negate the economic policies. The 
No. 1 problem is recession—we have to do 
everything we can to get people back to 
work. And scooping $50 billion out of the 
economy (under the Ford economic pro- 
gram) is not the way to do it.” 

Asked if he was forced out of the Ad- 
ministration because of his views, Sawhill 
said, “Oh, yes, I felt very strongly about 
this.” 

“What we need to do is not have a crash 
program to reduce oil usage—that is too 
tough on the economy—but we should have 
a long-range program to change the life-style 
and consumption habits of the American 
people, and put that in place now.” 

He criticized the underpinnings of the Ad- 
ministration’s oil import fee approach, 
which aims to curb oil imports by one mil- 
lion barrels a day in its first year. “I've 
never seen any justification for (the target 
of) one million barrels a day,” Sawhill said. 

“We are spiralling down into the worst 
recession since World War II,” he said add- 
ing that unemployment will probably be 
worse than the Administration predictions of 
at least six million unemployed through 
1980. 

As far as New England's dependence on 
oll, which is greater than the nation's as a 
whole, he said, “Frankly, I think you just 
can't have that kind of program which has 
that regional impact. What we need is not 
a sharp reduction right now (of imported 
oil) but to put in place policies that will 
curb long-term consumption nationally.” 

Concerning the rebate structure, under 
which the Administration claims New Eng- 
land will pay no more for its oil, than the 
rest of the nation, Sawhill said: “I don’t 
think anybody understands it." 

He said, “the basic flaw (with the Presi- 
dent's program) is that it is asking for too 
much too soon” in terms of restricted oil 
imports. 

Sawhill proposes a modest gasoline tax, 
such as 5 cents a gallon now, and phas- 
ing in 5 cents more each year so that in four 
years gasoline would carry a tax of about 
25 cents a gallon. This would not disrupt 
the economy, he said, and would give the 
public time to prepare for it. 

“I favor things like a mandatory require- 
ment that new cars get at least 20 miles per 
gallon, mandatory thermal standards for 
new buildings (to conserve heat loss), subsi- 
dies for installation of storm windows and 
insulation, and substantial tax credits” to 
induce energy conservation. 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 1767, a bill to 
delay for 90 days the President's author- 
ity to increase tariffs on imported oil. 

I want to commend the chairman and 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for their hard work and expediti- 
ous action in bringing this measure to 
the floor at such an early date. In my 
opinion, prompt and overwhelming pas- 
sage of H.R. 1767 is vital if we are to 
avoid a severe rekindling, in the form 
of higher home heating oil and gasoline 
prices, of our dangerously high level of 
inflation. 

On January 23, President Ford by Ex- 
ecutive order, increased oil import fees 
under authority granted him by the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The fee in- 
crease began at $1 a barrel for imported 
crude on February 1, is scheduled to rise 
to $2 on March 1, and to $3 by April 1. 

A Library of Congress study estimates 
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that all the administration’s energy pro- 
posals could cost consumers an additional 
$50 billion this year, and the tax on im- 
ported crude oil alone could cost $12.6 
billion. The study concluded that the 
ripple effect of the higher petroleum 
prices might cause inflation to continue 
at a 12-percent rate for all of 1975. This 
is completely unacceptable to me as I am 
sure it is to the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans. 

It is significant to note that the Pres- 
ident issued the oil import fee procla- 
mation without the benefit of a public 
hearing on the effects of such a tax and 
without public or congressional review 
of the decision, the criteria used in 
reaching the decision, or the possible al- 
et ative methods of energy conserva- 

on. 

While we all agree that the goal of 
energy conservation is laudable, adding 
more to the price of necessities like home 
heating oil at this time will only con- 
tribute to the inflationary spiral, increase 
the recession, and not guarantee any 
fuél savings. 

Price increases for home heating oil 
and gasoline will make life much less 
tolerable for the millions of citizens who 
cannot do without these products. They 
will have no alternative but to pay the 
higher prices. 

All Americans share the President's 
goals of implementing a national fuel 
conservation program and reaching na- 
tional self-sufficiency in this area. How- 
ever, I urge my colleagues to join me 
today in sending a clear message to the 
White House that these goals cannot be 
reached through higher energy prices. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, we do not 
want the Arabs, or any nation, to dic- 
tate our foreign policy. 

For this reason, we absolutely must 
adopt an energy program to reduce our 
dependence on OPEC oil imports, 

Furthermore, demonstrating to the 
world our ability and determination to 
deal with our own massive waste of oil 
and energy is a matter of the greatest 
urgency. The best chance to achieve 
international cooperation in reducing 
the world price of oil is right now while 
a worldwide recession is causing a sub- 
stantial cut in international demand. 

I am not convinced that President 
Ford’s program is the fairest or wisest 
or best program for this Nation, and I 
do not intend to acquiesce in accepting 
the administration’s plan or any plan. 
In fact, I want Congress to make the 
final decision on any plan. This is a re- 
sponsibility we must not ignore. 

In this connection, the vote today is 
not a vote of approval or disapproval 
for the President's plan. It is a question 
of adopting a temporary plan—and only 
a small part of a comprehensive plan at 
that—until Congress provides, as we 
must, a better plan. 

I think it is important to also point 
out that the bill we are considering, 
H.R. 1767, does far more than simply 
stay for 90 days any change in tariffs on 
imported oil. This legislation would pre- 
vent the President from taking “any 
other import adjustment action,” as 
stated on page 1 of H.R. 1767. The re- 
sult is to strip the President of his au- 
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thority even to impose an import quota, 
a step which has been called for by many 
economists and Members of Congress of 
both parties. To weaken ourselves to 
this extent is a dangerous and irrespon- 
sible action. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
agree that we need a tough conservation 
plan. Only last week I mailed a question- 
naire to my constituents asking their 
opinion on these issues. One question 
in particular that I asked is as follows: 

The President’s goal is to cut oil imports 
by 2,000,000 barrels a day by 1977, to re- 
duce our dependence on Arab oil. Obviously, 
considerable sacrifices will have to be made to 
do this. In principle, do you support this 
goal? 

My constituents are answering “yes” to 
this question by a 3-to-1 margin. It ap- 
pears they realize the necessity for a 
tough and responsible energy conserva- 
tion goal. 

I believe what we need is a carefully 
planned strategy to meet this goal. It 
must be one the American people can 
understand and support. It must make 
clear, as will be true of any plan, that 
sacrifices will be required and what those 
sacrifices will be. Assuredly they will 
cause changes in the lifestyle and habits 
of all Americans. This is why the final 
plan we in Congress adopt must give 
Americans a chance to make an orderly 
change in our lifestyle. A plan which 
touches off a pattern of disruption is to- 
tally unacceptable. Just as important, we 
must not adopt any plan that would per- 
mit a rip-off by oil companies. 

It is my hope that the result of our 
actions here today will not be to destroy 
the initiative and incentive for Congress 
to develop a fair and effective plan, but 
rather to insure that we will meet our 
responsibilities to the American people 
to provide the participation and leader- 
ship in quickly enacting an energy pro- 
gram the American people will support. 

That is why I must vote “no” on H.R. 
1767, the resolution to suspend for 90 
days the President's power to set tariffs or 
take other actions to control the massive 
outflow of American dollars for foreign 
oil imports. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
1767. I address this body because of 
many questions I have concerning the 
economic policies proposed by the White 
House. We are, as we all know, in a situ- 
ation in which we are faced with the 
twin demons of inflation and recession. 
We are also in a situation in which we 
have been told that our energy resources 
are in short supply. Clearly, it is a time 
for some action. The question before us 
is, What kind of action is in order? 

I think the answer that we must come 
up with must be based on a clear under- 
standing of our goals and our priorities. 
What is it we are trying to accomplish? 
Are we trying to keep foreign oil out of 
the United States? Are we trying to re- 
duce unemployment? Are we trying to 
cut down on the use of our energy re- 
sources? The reason we must state our 
priorities is that one action may move us 
toward one goal at the expense of an- 
other. We may slow down inflation and 
cause unemployment. We may conserve 
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oil by putting the squeeze on the middle 
and lower income American. 

Besides getting clear our own priori- 
ties and goals, we must ask and then an- 
swer, Who is going to pay the prices for 
our proposals to solve our problems? Are 
the poor going to suffer the most? Will 
the burden be on the shoulders of the 
middle class? Or will every American pay 
his or her fair share? 

President Ford, during the fall of 1974 
and since the first of this year, has given 
us Many, many proposals for our con- 
sideration. Some of these he himself has 
retracted. He is no longer advocating a 
surtax. He is now proposing the oppo- 
site—a tax rebate. He is no longer telling 
us to whip inflation now. He is talking 
about the recession we are in and which 
we have been in for some time. Like his 
ill-advised surtax, I believe he will re- 
consider some of the proposals he has 
now made to us. 

Foremost of the proposals we ought to 
reject is the $3 per barrel tax on domes- 
tic crude oil and the removal of a price 
ceiling on presently existing crude oil in 
the United States. Such proposals which 
would raise the price of fuel and gasoline 
would be an unfair burden to the aver- 
age American and a hardship to the 
poor. 

According to the White House figures, 
the price increases would cost the aver- 
age American family at least $400 per 
year. According to Robert A. Gordon, 
president of the American Economic 
Association, the rise in oil prices would 
add about 4 percent to the inflation rate 
as reflected in the Consumer Price In- 
dex. If this is correct, a rise in fuel prices 
would be both inflationary and increase 
unemployment. President Ford’s ideas 
are both inflationary and increase un- 
employment. President Ford’s ideas are 
but another example of the kind of 
thinking that has given America both 
inflation and recession. We have paid 
heed to that thinking long enough. 

But inflation and recession aside, we 
have no reason to believe that a new 
tax on oil coupled with a lifting of the 
price ceiling on oil will serve what has 
been its stated purpose. It will not be a 
step toward real conservation of our 
energy resources. 

The increase in oil and gas prices will 
not conserve energy resources signifi- 
cantly at the same time that it will cost 
the average American family $400 and 
add at least 4 percent to inflation. 

The President’s proposals which would 
lead to higher fuel prices would do two 
things in addition to what I have men- 
tioned which America cannot and 
should not tolerate. Granted that the 
very rich can buy fuel at almost any 
price and granted that the very poor 
cannot buy it at any price. What about 
the vast majority of Americans who will 
continue to buy fuel even if the price 
rises, but who do not have money in lim- 
itless supply? These people, in order to 
continue to have the freedom of their 
own cars, the convenience of going when 
and where they please, and the comfort 
of their own homes—these homes in or- 
der to maintain their good life are go- 
ing to stop going to restaurants, stop 
buying new clothes, not buy a new car 
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or go to movies, and so on, In short, the 
result of a tax increase on gas will be 
to take money from many segments of 
the economy and give it to the giant oil 
companies, 

That means further economic imbal- 
ance. It means unemployment and more 
profits to the oil companies which are 
now making record profits in this time 
of suffering for the average Americans. 
I will not stand for this. 

I suppose it could be argued that the 
President’s policy would bring revenue 
into the Government Treasury. As the 
demand for energy is inelastic, surely, it 
would be an effective tax measure. But 
what good is it if it is used to pay for 
unemployment? What good is a tax in- 
crease if it is inflationary? What is worse, 
what should we say about a tax that is 
unfair because it does not tax people in 
proportion to their ability to pay. A tax 
on gas is regressive. It asks those who 
can least afford to pay more than their 
share. 

Now, I know that there are inequities 
in every system. I know also that we will 
always have some people in this coun- 
try who are richer than others and some 
who are poorer than others. But I also 
know this: the American people in their 
fight to improve our economy are will- 
ing to sacrifice and pay their dues. But 
they are not willing to get behind any 
program that is unfair. The President’s 
program is just that. I know also that 
I will never support any program which 
makes the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer. The tax on crude oil and the 
lifting of the ceiling on oil prices would 
do just that. So I reject it and urge the 
House to do the same. If the Government 
asks to increase rather than to reduce 
inequity, then we are no longer a gov- 
ernment of the people. Let us reject the 
idea of increasing fuel prices. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 1767 which 
would suspend for 90 days the President's 
authority to adjust petroleum imports 
under the Trade Expansion Act. 

Although I am deeply concerned about 
the impact of the President's imposition 
of increased fees on imported oil, par- 
ticularly in my own region of New 
England which has already borne a dis- 
proportionate share of the energy con- 
servation and cost burden, I am even 
more concerned about the lack of a seri- 
ous and intensive effort to reduce U.S. 
dependency upon foreign oil, 

Since last winter’s Arab oil embargo, 
the Congress has had ample opportunity 
to enact a comprehensive program to 
achieve energy self-sufficiency. Indeed, 
the House could have taken steps toward 
preventing the crisis which resulted from 
that embargo as early as 1971 had they 
not defeated a bill which I cosponsored to 
establish a special congressional commit- 
tee to study all aspects of our energy 
situation and the crisis that even then 
was evident. 

Even today, the criticism directed at 
the President’s program has failed to 
produce an equally effective alternative 
proposal. For this reason, I intend to vote 
against this bill which would simply pro- 
long the delay in taking action that is 
badly needed. I would also point out that 
much of the criticism against the Presi- 
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dent’s program seems to be emanating 
from those who have advocated gasoline 
rationing, which I strongly oppose. 

This decision was not easily made. In 
fact, immediately following the Presi- 
dent’s speech, in keeping with my well- 
known fight against a continuing 
abrogation of congressional powers, I 
joined in cosponsoring a bill to require 
congressional approval of tariffs on 
petroleum imports. However, as it be- 
comes more and more apparent that this 
Congress is not prepared to assume its 
responsibilities in enacting a compre- 
hensive energy program and the situa- 
tion continues to worsen, I am convinced 
that mere negative reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s program and delaying tactics will 
serve no useful purpose. 

Furthermore, having read the mi- 
nority views in the committee report to- 
gether with the appendix to those views, 
I am convinced that the implications 
of the President's program have at least 
been carefully studied with particular 
attention given to the threat to our na- 
tional security if our dependence upon 
imported oil is not substantially reduced. 

Faced with this evidence, I am con- 
strained to oppose this delaying tactic 
and urge my colleagues to address them- 
selves to positive effective action which I 
will gladly support. 

In my view, the Congress should move 
forward on efforts to improve our long- 
range energy situation by passing leg- 
islation to permit expanded use of our 
own abundant coal resources, to accel- 
erate the construction of environ- 
mentaly acceptable nuclear powerplants, 
to open up the Elk Hills Petroleum Re- 
serves, to move ahead with offshore drill- 
ing, and to develop solar, geothermal, 
and other alternate sources of energy. 
Only by such broad-based, concreted 
action will we effectively reduce our 
dependence on imported oil and move 
forward to a real solution to our energy 
problems. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take a few moments to make 
some brief comments supporting my de- 
cision to vote for H.R. 1767, to delay for 
90 days the President's authority to in- 
crease the tariff on imported oil and 
against H.R. 2634 to increase the na- 
tional debt from $495 billion to $531 bil- 
lion through June 30, 1975. 

First of all, I want to thank the man- 
agers of the legislation for showing the 
wisdom to separate the oil tariff bill 
from the debt ceiling provisions. These 
are separate questions which we should 
have the opportunity to so consider. 

I have stated many times that if we 
are to develop an effective energy pro- 
gram that the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans will have confidence in—because the 
sacrifices are fair and shared—that our 
best hope was through cooperation not 
confrontation between the Congress and 
the administration. 

Unfortunately the President, in the 
desire to give the appearance of action, 
has chosen unwisely to exercise his au- 
thority under the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 to increase import tariffs by $1 a 
barrel effect last Saturday and by like 
amounts on March 1 and April 1. 

I am not so much voting against the 
tariff increases as against the manner 
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in which it is being presented. Frankly 
there is much in both the President’s 
energy program that troubles me and in 
oe response of the Democratic leader- 

p. 

But I do not consider the differences 
irreconcilable. Our action in delaying 
for 90 days the President’s authority to 
unilaterally impose an increase will give 
both his advisors and the Congress the 
short delay necessary to determine how 
such a hike fits in to an overall energy 
strategy. 

On the question of raising the public 
debt limit by $36 billion to a level of $531 
billion, I am compelled to register a pro- 
test. 

We are in this budget box because we 
have historically failed to make cuts in 
better economic years or to enact legis- 
lation to restructure an inequitable tax 
system. 

Put bluntly, we have simply poorly 
managed our economy and are reaping 
the unpleasant benefits of budget defi- 
cits in 14 of the past 15 years. 

It took 186 years for the Federal budget 
to reach $100 billion, a line it crossed in 
1962, but then only 9 more years to reach 
$200 billion. Now, 4 years later, we are 
breaking the $300 billion budget barrier, 
rolling up deficits of $36 billion in 1975 
and the projected, staggering $51.9 bil- 
lion deficit next fiscal year. 

I am appalled, Mr. Speaker, by the ad- 
ministration’s request for a debt limit of 
$604 billion through June 30, 1976, and 
an annual debt service of $33 billion. 

My vote against this new debt ceiling 
is a vote for tax reform this year and for 
budget cuts which I believe this Congress 
can make in reviewing the President’s 
recommended 1976 budget which reached 
us this past Monday. 

We are indeed fortunate this year in 
having just selected an excellent group 
of colleagues to serve on the Budget Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate. 

Iam confident that this 94th Congress 
is going to have much to say about pri- 
orities and what cuts can be made in the 
budget recommendations. 

We are no longer a rubberstamp Con- 
gress when it comes to the Federal budget 
and I have no intention of conceding 
that we need to be a rubberstamp Con- 
gress whenever the administration feels 
it can pass off mismanagement by rais- 
ing the national debt. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, the direct 
and indirect effects of President Ford’s 
import tax on petroleum would produce 
economic havoc in New England and the 
Nation by greatly increasing the price 
of essential as well as nonessential uses 
of gasoline and oil. 

In New England, intensive efforts have 
long been under way to conserve fuel for 
home heating and business uses. New 
England's consumption of heating and 
residual oil is down considerably, 20 
percent and 15 percent respectively, even 
though there is an increased demand for 
these products as a result of massive 
natural gas curtailments. It is estimated 
that by April the President’s plan would 
increase the per barrel costs of imported 
oil by $2. This would cause the costs of 
New England's residual oil to increase 
by $332 million a year and heating oil 
costs to rise by $248 million. Under the 
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President's plan, import tariffs and taxes 
would fall heavily on these two fuels 
adding to inflation, unemployment and 
general industrial stagnation without 
appreciably reducing consumption. 

Further conservation efforts should be 
directed at the nonessential uses of gaso- 
line in a way that does not discriminate 
against a particular region like the 
Northeast, which is almost totally de- 
pendent on imported fuel. Roughly 40 
percent of our petroleum consumption is 
in the form of gasoline for motor vehicles. 
Any tax policy that we may recommend 
to increase energy conservation must be 
very careful not to add greater financial 
burdens on businesses that are now at- 
tempting to recover from problems re- 
lated to the recession. Instead, the Presi- 
dent’s program would indiscriminately 
impose increased fuel costs on all gaso- 
line users, causing further price increases 
and more unemployment. 

A recent study by the Library of Con- 
gress states that the President’s energy 
proposals which would ultimately raise 
the per barrel cost of oil by $4 or $5, 
would also cause last year’s 12 percent 
inflation rate to continue this year and 
would cost the taxpayers an additional 
$50.3 billion in 1975 alone—$20 billion 
more than the administration has pre- 
dicted. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the 
people of this country can afford the 
President's energy proposals, and there- 
fore I urge the Congress to approve H.R. 
1767 which would suspend for 90 days 
the authority of the President to increase 
tariffs or to take any other import ad- 
justment action with respect to petro- 
leum or petroleum products. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose this legislation, 
H.R. 1767, the bill to block for 90 days 
the President’s imposition of fees on im- 
ported oil. 

Our overriding concern must be to 
stop the profligate waste of energy in 
this country. We need to do so to pre- 
serve the health of our precious bio- 
sphere, for the benefit of our less fortu- 
nate neighbors on this planet, and for 
the sake of our own economic stability. 
The President's oil import fees plan will 
help end this waste. Simply stopping 
that plan will not help at all. 

I sympathize with critics of the Presi- 
dent's strategy who argue that it will 
put additional economic burdens on 
many who are already harshly affected 
by inflation and recession. But we can- 
not simply hide behind this observation 
of inequity. Many aspects of our eco- 
nomic organization are inequitable even 
without oil import fees. If the hesitation 
about this method of energy conserva- 
tion is based simply on economic ineq- 
uity, we can immediately begin work on 
major reform steps, in taxation and so- 
cial welfare, to reduce inequities result- 
ing from oil tariffs along with the many 
others which have existed for decades. 

Neither can we hide behind the prom- 
ise to come up with an alternate energy 
conservation plan. The fact is that we 
have not presented a coherent alternate 
strategy, though we have nearly all real- 
ized the need was urgent for more than 
1 year. More importantly, we have not 
even organized effectively to develop a 
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comprehensive plan, and we still rely on 
the fragmented suggestions of commit- 
tees and members who see the problem 
only in terms of their own jurisdictions 
and constituencies. Under these condi- 
tions, I think we must accept the Presi- 
dent’s tariff fee steps, applaud their en- 
ergy conservation implications, and 
work to rectify the inequities which he 
has very unfortunately ignored. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Chairman, without 
appropriate congressional consideration 
and consent, the President has set in 
motion a tariff policy, designed to reduce 
consumption of oil, but which, in fact, is 
going to give our inflation one big boost 
all across the board. 

I cannot fault the President's basic ob- 
jectives. His goals of self-sufficiency 
through accelerated development of our 
domestic energy resources is commend- 
able, reasonable and achievable—but 
only if the criteria established to attain 
these goals is equitably constructed and 
fairly administered. 

Under the President’s import fee sys- 
tem, the cost of crude oil will rise sub- 
stantially. Florida for instance which re- 
quires substantial quantities of oil for 
electrical power generation will be hard 
pressed. Nearly half of the Florida utili- 
ties’ fuel needs are supplied from foreign 
sources, Prior to the President’s action, 
Florida's utilities were paying $12.38 per 
barrel for Venezuelan crude. The Presi- 
dent’s import fee scheme will boost the 
price of crude to the utilities by $3, or 
$15.38 a barrel—nearly three times its 
cost in 1973. Owing to its high depend- 
ency on foreign oil, Florida’s already 
weakened economic condition will suffer 
immeasurably unless it is compensated 
for this added expense. 

Mr. Chairman, under the President’s 
proposal—there is no escape from higher 
prices. They are the inevitable result of 
restricting supply—it is basic economic 
principle. 

Many residents in my congressional 
district are living on fixed incomes. Their 
budgets cannot tolerate higher utility 
bills or increased costs for gasoline and 
other fuel. 

Mr. Chairman, the President justifies 
his policy as a fundamental step in this 
country’s efforts to conserve its fuel sup- 
plies and thereby counteract the poten- 
tial threat of another oil embargo by the 
oil producing countries. I do not ques- 
tion the President’s sincerity in pursu- 
ing such a course—but do the circum- 
stances warrant such drastic remedies? 

We hear on a continuing basis, con- 
flicting reports that suggest that we are 
either drowning in oil or are in immi- 
nent danger of oil strangulation by for- 
eign producers. Neither, I believe, is an 
accurate assessment of our energy sit- 
uation. In the absence of such substan- 
tive evidence that there does in fact exist 
a petroleum shortage we must move cau- 
tiously and carefully to avoid overreact- 
ing to this skeptical emergency. 

First, we must suspend for 90 days, the 
President's authority to levy an import 
tariff. Congress should be absolutely as- 
sured that the net benefits to accrue from 
such a policy far outweigh the potential 
consequences. 

Second, we must resolve during this 
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interim period, whether our energy sit- 
uation requires the imposition of ration- 
ing or allocation or higher taxes or a 
combination of any, to curb our seem- 
ingly insatiable fuel appetite. Added 
taxes would surely make gasoline and 
fuel oil a luxury commodity rather than 
the necessity it is to so many American 
families, industries, and business con- 
cerns. Rationing on the other hand 
would require a monstrous administra- 
tive bureaucracy. An allocation program 
means the Government makes all the 
decisions—between old and new com- 
panies, between agriculture and trans- 
portation, between Florida and New Eng- 
land. It would require an unbearable 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr, Chairman, cooler heads must pre- 
vail at this point. I urge my colleagues 
to support the Committee on Ways and 
Means proposal to suspend for 90 days 
the President’s authority to impose an 
import tariff so that Congress can as- 
semble a more sensible and equitable 
approach toward energy production and 
consumption. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendments are in 
order to the bill except amendments re- 
lating to the authority of the President 
under section 232 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, during 
the period beginning on the date of the 
enactment of this Act and ending at the 
close of the ninetieth day thereafter, noth- 
ing in section 232(b) of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1862(b)) or in 
any other provision of law shall be deemed to 
grant to the President any authority to ad- 
just imports of petroleum or any product 
derived therefrom. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) Any action which is taken 
after January 15, 1975, and before the date 
of the enactment of this Act by the Presi- 
dent under section 232(b) of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 or any other provi- 
sion of law which results in the imposition 
of a rate of duty on petroleum or any 
product derived therefrom shall cease to 
have effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, and the entry or withdrawal of 
petroleum and any product derived there- 
from on or after such date of enactment 
shall be duty free. 

(2) Upon appropriate request therefor 
filed with the customs officer concerned on 
or before the sixtieth day after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the entry or 
withdrawal of petroleum or any product de- 
rived therefrom to which a rate of duty 
imposed by the President (pursuant to any 
action by him after January 15, 1975, and 
before the date of the enactment of this 
Act under such section 232(b) or any other 
provision of law) applies shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 or any other provision of 
law, be liquidated or reliquidated as if no 
duty applied to such entry or withdrawal. 

(b) (1) Any action which is taken after 
January 15, 1975, and before the date of 
the enactment of this Act by the President 
under section 232(b) of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 or any other provision of law 
which results in the imposition of a tax or 
fee on the importation of petroleum or any 
product derived therefrom which is higher 
than the tax or fee imposed on the impor- 
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tation of petroleum or any such product on 
January 15, 1975, shall cease to have effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act; 
and the tax or fee imposed on the importa- 
tion of petroleum or any product derived 
therefrom after such date of enactment shall 
be the tax or fee in effect on January 15, 
1975. 

(2) Upon request therefor filed with the 
appropriate Federal agency on or before the 
sixtieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the amount of any tax or 
fee imposed by the President (pursuant to 
any action by him after January 15, 1975, and 
before the date of the enactment of this 
Act under such section 232(b) or any other 
provision of law) and paid by any person 
on the importation of petroleum or any prod- 
uct derived therefrom which exceeds the tax 
or fee that was imposed with respect to the 
importation of petroleum or products de- 
rived therefrom on January 15, 1975, shall 
be rebated to such person. 

Sec. 3. If during the ninety-day period 
referred to in the first section of this Act— 

(1) the Congress declares war, 

(2) United States Armed Forces are in- 
troduced into hostilities pursuant to specific 
statutory authorization, 

(3) a national emergency is created by 
attack upon the United States, its territories 
or possessions, or its Armed Forces, or 

(4) United States Armed Forces are in- 
troduced into such hostilities, situations, or 
places, or are enlarged in any foreign nation, 
under circumstances which require a report 
by the President to the Congress pursuant to 
section 4(a) of the War Powers Resolution 
(50 U.S.C. 1453(a)), 
the first section of this Act shall not there- 
after apply. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to the bill? 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. 
ULLMAN 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
ULLMAN: Page 4, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in the first section and 
sections 2 and 3 of this Act shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of any proclamation or 
executive order issued before January 16, 
1975, by the President under section 232(b) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962.” 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take the full 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee amend- 
ment to H.R. 1767 would add substan- 
tively the same language as in section 4 
of the bill reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The purpose of H.R. 1767 is to sus- 
pend the authority of the President to 
impose import restrictions on petroleum 
imports and to negate such action taken 
after January 15 for a 90-day period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment; 
namely, to negate the system of supple- 
mental fees outlined in the Presidential 
proclamation of January 23. 

It is not the purpose of the bill to affect 
in any way the existing system of im- 
port license fees on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products instituted in May 1973. 
However, the bill in its present form 
would have the effect of precluding the 
President from imposing any fees, pres- 
ent as well as prospective, on petroleum 
imports. This amendment remedies that. 

I, therefore, urge adoption of this 
amendment to restrict the application of 
the bill to the new program. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULL- 
MAN). 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Conte: On 
page 1, strike out line 3 and all that follows 
thereafter down through line 5 on page 2 
and insert the following: 

That section 232 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1862) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) After the effective date of this sub- 
section, no tariff, fee, or quota may be im- 
posed by the President pursuant to this 
section with respect to imports of any 
petroleum or any products derived there- 
from unless the Congress by concurrent res- 
olution first approve the imposition of 
such tariff, fee, or quota.” 

On page 3, strike out line 24 and that fol- 
lows thereafter down through line 14 on 
page 4. 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer an amendment to this bill that 
would strengthen the control of the 
Congress over the imposition of tariffs 
on imported oil. 

My amendment is quite simple. It pro- 
vides that the President, before he can 
impose a tariff, fee, or quota on imported 
oil—must first get the approval of the 
Congress. 

My amendment is identical to H.R. 
315, the first bill in this Congress to be 
introduced against the tariff, which I 
introduced on the opening day of this 
session. This bill was cosponsored by 50 
Members, sufficient support to warrant 
its introduction as an amendment. 

My bill would restore to the Congress 
a power that the Constitution expressly 
gave to the Congress, The Constitution 
states: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises. 


In the press of other business, the 
Congress has allowed the power to im- 
pose oil tariffs to slide to the executive 
branch. It is now time to restore this 
power to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Rules Com- 
mittee split the tariff deferral and debt 
ceiling, it put this entire tariff issue in a 
new ballpark. In splitting these bills, the 
Congress gave the President what he 
wants—the debt ceiling authorization. 
Now it is time for the Congress to take 
its quid pro quo. My amendment provides 
that, instead of a 90-day deferral period 
on the oil tariff, the Congress should pass 
a law invalidating the tariff that has 
already been promulgated and requiring 
that the President come to the Congress 
to get approval first before any new 
tariff can be imposed. 

Earlier during general debate on this 
bill, I outlined some of the devastating 
effects the tariff would have on the peo- 
ple of my congressional district. 

I mentioned how the tariff will seri- 
ously curb the activities of charitable 
and nonprofit organizations. I gave the 
example of the boys’ club of Pittsfield, 
Mass., my hometown, which might have 
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to stop its hockey, skating, swimming, 
and basketball programs this winter. 

I mentioned how the tariff would add 
another $50 to $70 per student cost on 
the independent schools and colleges of 
New England. 

I outlined how the tariff would drive 
out marginal business firms in New Eng- 
land, leading to higher unemployment, 
fewer jobs and less consumer buying 
power. 

I showed how the tariff would require 
fuel oil dealers in New England to de- 
mand “cash on delivery” from at least 
30 percent of their customers this 
winter. 

And then I showed how the tariff 
would have a devastating effect on the 
utility bills of people in my district who 
live in all-electric homes. I have thou- 
sands of such constituents. I showed how 
these people have watched their electric 
bills double in the past year to the point 
where many are paying as much for their 
electricity as they are for their mortgage. 

If other members look at their dis- 
tricts, they will find some of the same 
effects. The tariff is part of the Presi- 
dent’s overall energy package. It should 
be considered as part of that package. 
With my amendment, the Congress 
would be afforded a full opportunity to 
consider the Nation's energy future—not 
just in the next 60 or 90 days, but in the 
time that such important decisions 
require. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I am strongly opposed to this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. It goes far beyond 
the intent of the bill. What the bill does 
is this: It merely restricts for a 90-day 
period Presidential authority, but it does 
carve out special military emergency sit- 
uations where the President can act. 

This amendment provides for a per- 
manent change, and it carves out no 
emergency military situation. What we 
are saying in this amendment is that 
the President’s hands are permanently 
tied, and that there will be no national 
security authority on the part of the 
President without action on the part of 
the Congress. 

It totally subverts the purposes of the 
bill before us. It makes a fundamental 
change in the whole trade concept in- 
volved in the national security provision, 
and I strongly oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members 
will vote unanimously against the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word, and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, twice since this section 
was put into the Trade Act of 1955, both 
in 1962 and in 1974, this section was re- 
viewed very minutely by the members of 
the committee. The action now being 
proposed had been reviewed, and it was 
turned down in the committee after due 
deliberation. 

First of all, there is no time limit in- 
volved in the amendment, as I read it. 
The amendment stops forever any Presi- 
dential action in a national emergency 
with respect to the petroleum industry. 
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It takes away from the President any 
right to act in a situation where it is in 
the interest of national security. 

Iam very much opposed to the amend- 
ment, I think, probably, a more effective 
way of dealing with this matter is to 
eliminate the entire section—entirely. 
That is the real way to “gut” this thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I rise in opposition to this amendment, 
and I am going to try to be very brief in 
my explanation. First of all, I like the 
general thrust of the amendment. 

I really believe that the Presidents of 
the United States in the past—not just 
this one, but other Presidents—have too 
quickly used the so-called national secu- 
rity provisions to take some action in the 
name of national interest. We have 
heard cited today some justification for 
what was done in these instances and 
for what was done in 1959 during the 
Eisenhower administration when the 
quotas were put in. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell the Members 
why the quotas were put on then in the 
name of national security, or why I 
think they were put on. I think they were 
put on because foreign oil was at that 
time much cheaper than domestic oil. 
What we did was this: In order to give 
higher profits to the oil companies in 
this country, we put a quota on, and it 
resulted in draining America dry. So 
now we have a crisis. 

So I find the amendment, I will say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Conte), very attractive. 
But make no mistake about it, the 
amendment goes too far and it should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no 
provision in the amendment for the 
President of the United States to act in 
a genuine national emergency, if we 
were attacked for example. If that oc- 
curred, we would have to get a concur- 
rent resolution through this Congress be- 
fore the President of the United States 
could act with regard to oil. 

I will say to my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that I, as the new 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Trade, certainly intend to take a hard 
look at how the President of the United 
States or any President in the past has 
used this or would use it in the future. 
I think this is an area for action, but this 
is not the time to act on that matter. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be extremely 
ill-advised for us to agree to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a little confused about this issue, on 
the basis of the gentleman’s previous 
statements made just about an hour ago 
in which he said he wanted the Congress 
to share more of this responsibility. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts has of- 
fered an amendment which I must say 
goes too far, in my opinion, but I am a 
little confused as to why the gentleman 
now does not want to support the idea of 
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recapturing that authority, since that 
was the thing he was just criticizing. 

Mr. GREEN. I know the gentleman’s 
record, and I would like to say that Iam 
not surprised that the gentleman is con- 
fused by anything I say. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No; but I was also 
interested in the gentleman’s comment 
about irresponsibility. 

Mr. GREEN. I think I made myself 
clear. I think the general thrust of this 
amendment is to put some limit on the 
President’s unilateral exercise of power 
in this area in the name of national se- 
curity. There is no question in my mind 
that in many areas allegations of na- 
tional security, whether it is with tapes, 
whether it is with oil, or whatever it 
may be, has been excessively used by the 
President of the United States in the 
past; but to strip away all power for the 
President to act in a case of national 
emergency with regard to something like 
petroleum is extremely ill advised. 

I do not think that this House should 
fall for anything like that. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. First of all, I would like 
to ask how the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania voted on the War Powers Act. 

Mr. GREEN. I voted to sustain the 
President’s veto. 

Mr. CONTE. I asked the gentleman 
how he voted on the War Powers Act. 

Mr. GREEN. I voted against the War 
Powers Act. 

Mr. CONTE. Then the gentleman is 
not consistent on it. 

Mr. GREEN. I thought that that was 
giving the President congressional power 
to make war, and I did not think we 
should give that authority away. 

Mr. CONTE. Not if the gentleman 
voted the other way. I just thought the 
gentleman said he voted with the 
President. 

Mr. GREEN. Believe me, I was not vot- 
ing with the President. 

I reject the reasons the President gave 
for his veto. 

Mr. CONTE. Then the gentleman is 
inconsistent. I am glad that the gentle- 
man was able to see the old quota system, 
adopted under national security, was as 
phony as a $3 bill. He knows it, and I 
know it. 

Mr. GREEN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. The general thrust of what the gen- 
tleman is trying to do has a great deal of 
merit, but the gentleman’s amendment is 
clearly excessive, and I think it should 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. S1sk: On Page 
2, line 5, immediately before the period, in- 
sert the following: “; except that nothing in 
this Act shall be deemed to deny the Presi- 
dent authority to impose import quotas, dur- 
ing such period, on the importation of petro- 
leum or any product derived therefrom". 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Committee 
on Ways and Means for the work that its 
members have done in connection with 
the bill that we have before us today. Let 
me hasten to say that I expect to sup- 
port their legislation whether or not this 
amendment is adopted, but I do feel very 
strongly about this particular part of the 
issue. 

I have a feeling—maybe it is entirely 
erroneous—that the President is desirous 
of working with the Congress. I think the 
President is concerned, as we are all con- 
cerned, about doing something in con- 
nection with our energy and in conserva- 
tion of energy and all sources of energy. 

If I understand what he is saying to- 
day, he took certain actions intended, to 
some extent, I think, to try to build a fire 
under some people. 

Maybe it is a good thing, and to that 
extent I accept the challenge, and I hope 
that all of us, as Members of Congress, 
so accept it. However, many of us have 
felt that a better way to meet this prob- 
lem, at least to deal with it, is through 
some kind of import quotas, whether we 
go back and set as a base 100 percent of 
1972 and move into allocation from there, 
or whether other adjustments, starting 
from the import allocation, would be 
advisable. 

But it seems to me that, if in fact we 
feel this way, that it is unfair at this 
point in time to deny to the President 
such powers as he at present would have 
to impose import quotas. That is exactly 
what this act does in addition to pre- 
cluding the President from the assess- 
ment of fees: it also negates his author- 
ity to impose import quotas which would 
have to be, it seems to me, the first step 
in any kind of allocation program in this 
country. 

I think as a strategic matter that we, 
as Members of the Congress—and I might 
say to my good friends on the Democratic 
side that it is an error to deny him this 
authority when in fact many of us are 
hopeful that we will be able to reach 
some compromise here. Almost of neces- 
sity a part of such a compromise, as I 
see it, and I know that in the direction 
so many of us would like to go, would be 
the necessity of his power to impose some 
kind of import quotas. 

All this amendment says is that noth- 
ing in this act restricts his power, if he 
sees fit in 15 days or 30 days or 60 days, 
to use the imposition of import quotas 
to deal with this subject. 

It just seems to me it is good common- 
sense. It in no sense affects the fee mat- 
ter, the bill can go ahead and move for- 
ward in connection with restricting him 
on the imposition of those fees. But let 
us at least leave that much flexibility in 
connection with our attempts to work out 
a compromise which, as I say, I feel the 
President is desirous of achieving. 

I would hope that my colleagues would 
support this amendment. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place the 
committee feels very strongly that in re- 
solving this problem, which is a matter 
of economic policy, that the national se- 
curity provisions should not be used. We 
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think it is an extremely marginal use of 
the national security provisions. As a 
matter of fact, it may very well result in 
some legislation in our committee fur- 
ther restricting the Presidential author- 
ity. It is a misuse of that provision. 

But, second, Mr. Chairman, if we do 
go the quota route, and it certainly at 
the present time is my thinking that we 
should, if we need to restrict imports 
then we should use the quota mecha- 
nism, but it should be done by congres- 
sional mandate, and according to a set 
of ground rules, which is a sound consti- 
tutional procedure, rather than allowing 
the President to implement it in a man- 
ner that he sees fit under very marginal 
authority. The quota system can be im- 
plemented in many ways, and it should 
be designed to fit the total pattern of an 
energy policy. But to allow, willy-nilly, 
a quota implementation not geared to a 
national energy policy, would be a grave 
error. 

So it seems to me that we should vote 
this amendment down. 

It will accomplish no good purpose. It 
may accomplish a great deal of harm. 

Remember, this bill involves only a 90- 
day stay, and we in the Congress have the 
responsibility of coming up with our en- 
ergy package. So give us the 90 days be- 
fore we further subvert our course of ac- 
tion by this kind of amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I deeply ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. As the 
gentleman knows, I have great respect 
for him in this matter, and I appreciate 
the work the gentleman has done. How- 
ever, it seems to me that we are deaiing 
with a national emergency, as I recognize 
it, in connection with this energy situa- 
tion. 

The question I would like to direct to 
my good friend, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Uttman) is this: 

Is the gentleman in essence saying 
that the President should not use his 
emergency powers in connection with 
the present situation, if in fact it is for 
national security—and I think that is 
basically what we are talking about—to 
impose import quotas if in fact he felt 
within 30 days that was the best move 
to make. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The Committee on Ways 
and Means does not believe that the 
present situation meets the criterion 
that allows Presidential action for na- 
tional security. We think that this is an 
economic program. There certainly is 
great need for an energy policy, but it is 
a grave mistake to implement either im- 
port fees or quotas by Presidential man- 
date until the Congress has fashioned a 
total energy policy. They should fit to- 
gether, and the President, if he moves 
unilaterally without considering the di- 
rection of congressional policy, may very 
well do just as great a disservice in that 
direction as he is going to do in the im- 
port fee direction. We have only 90 days, 
and in 90 days the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility of coming up with an energy 
policy, and I think it would be a grave 
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mistake to adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California would be 
to force the President to go the quota 
route if he is going to do anything restric- 
tive of oil imports during this 90-day 
period. I personally oppose this approach 
because it is completely unpredictable 
as to what the imposition of quotas 
would do to price. At least when we are 
using the tariff mechanism or the license 
import mechanism, we have some idea 
of the economic impact. When we start 
changing the supply of something by 
quota restriction, we have no idea what 
the results will be. in terms of price, and 
the results can be quite capricious. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment is inadvisable, and I hope 
it will be defeated. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman from New York yield momen- 
tarily to me? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I do not expect to take a lot of time. 
In fact, there is nothing in here that 
forces the President to use this. I under- 
stand from statements made by the Pres- 
ident and his people that they do not feel 
this is the proper way to go, but it does 
seem to me that this would be unneces- 
sary if, in fact, the situation should 
change within 15, 30, or 60 days, and it 
does not require him to do anything. But 
it would be impossible to use that as a 
mechani if, in fact, there is an alloca- 

on. 

Mr, CONABLE, I understand what the 
gentleman is saying, and I appreciate 
his motives for it, In fact, the President 
has clearly signaled his intention to try 
to restrict oil imports, and if he is to do 
this, I would personally far prefer to see 
him do it with tariffs rather than with 
quotas. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. Basically, we have, 
as I sense it, three options before this 
body and before this Nation. One is the 
imposition of fees which, as I sense it, a 
strong majority of this body and the 
majority of the people in this Nation who 
have studied it oppose. 

The second is rationing, which some 
Members of this body support—which I 
do not—and which the President op- 
poses. I think it would be a first-class 
mess. 

The third, and it seems to me the com- 
promise, is import quotas. 

What the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Stsk) said we should keep in mind. 
We are not mandating it. We are leaving 
the door open in the event the President 
wants to utilize this tool. 

The gentleman from New York sug- 
gests that because of restrictions on the 
amounts coming in, prices might soar. 
The purpose of the import fees is to re- 
strict the amounts coming in and we 
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would have the fees on top of everything 
else. But there are ways to restrict price 
increases and demand, many ways. We 
could have allocation. We could close 
gasoline stations on Sundays. We could 
close retail stores 1 day a week. We could 
say the public cannot use credit cards 
for the purchase of gasoline the first 7 
days of the month. 

Right now we reward people for the 
more energy they use. We could increase 
the gas and oil and electricity fees as 
they use more and more instead of the 
other way around, as Senator Lona of 
Louisiana has suggested. There are all 
kinds of things that can be done. 

I think this amendment makes a great 
deal of sense. I attended the breakfast 
this morning. I sensed on the part of the 
President a yearning to work out a prac- 
tical compromise. That compromise can 
be worked out in this direction. 

This does not stop the distinguished 
gentleman from Oregon and his com- 
mittee from continuing to work on this. 
This does not say to the President: “You 
have to go in this direction.” But let us 
make clear in a signal through this 
amendment that this is a door for pos- 
sible compromise. I think this is the right 
answer for the Nation and I would like 
to see the President explore it. I would 
like to see the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee explore it. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I just want 
to say I do not think that we need this 
door in order to consider quotas an area 
for possible compromise, but I do not 
think if we are going to work together, 
as we must if we are going to have a uni- 
fied position in this country, that we 
should leave it to the national security 
mechanism, and give the President the 
power to take unilateral action for the 
next 90 days, which might be disagreed 
with by the Congress. 

I happen to prefer the quota route and 
perhaps some kind of allocation and per- 
haps a gasoline tax as a method of re- 
ducing consumption and as a way of 
keeping those 1 million barrels out. 
But I think we will work best if we can 
develop a program at this time. But this 
amendment tends to leave the President 
with one option if he wants to act. I do 
not think we want him to act unilater- 
ally, I do not think he should act unilat- 
erally, and I think we want to work 
with him in a spirit of compromise that 
we are talking about, and I do not think 
it will take us 90 days to come up with 
a plan. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk). 

Mr. Chairman, I am a newcomer 
to these Chambers and as such I want 
to make it abundantly clear that 
I speak for myself. If there was a man- 
date that the people of this country gave 
anybody in this past election, it was a 
mandate not to obstruct, and I am very 
much aware of my responsibility in that 
direction. I need not be reminded by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by Members 
of the minority party in these Chambers 
of this responsibility. 

But let me say that in my opinion this 
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country is facing an emergency, and 
whether it is facing a national security 
problem or not is a question of semantics 
and of individual interpretation, but it 
seems to me that when the reserves of 
Saudi Arabia are only $2 billion behind 
the United States, this country indeed is 
facing a grave problem and should at- 
tend to it forthwith. 

I certainly concur wholeheartedly with 
the President in his attempt to do sod. 
However, I respectfully depart from his 
methods for reasons that have already 
been eloquently stated and therefore I 
will not dwell on them in any detail. 

Let me say, having grown up in the 
Middle East, I do not have the slightest 
illusion that any time the Arabs see fit, 
they will cut oil supplies to this country, 
and let us not kid ourselves on that. 

I wish I could stand here and support 
the President's program. I want to sup- 
port the President of the United States 
anytime I feel that I can agree with 
him; but I simply cannot buy a program 
that I in my own mind, and everybody 
that I have talked to almost without ex- 
ception, feels is not going to solve the 
energy problem of this country; how- 
ever, by the same token, it is not my in- 
tent to tie the hands of this President 
any more than I absolutely have to in 
order to protect the best interests of the 
people who sent me to these Chambers. 
It is for this reason that I am support- 
ing the amendment proposed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SISK). 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States without this 
amendment can propose a quota and we 
can make decisions then to agree with 
it. 

The fact of the matter is that what 
we are trying to do is get someti.ing to 
work together and not unilateral ac- 
tion. I think we have to be very careful 
in the area of national security but even 
our bill does not strip the President in 
the case of emergency from imposing 
a fee or a quota if we were attacked or 
in a situation of hostility of any kind. 

So I think we have the opportunity 
to work together and let us not do what 
we do by unilateral action which might 
cause reaction by this House causing 
further delay. Let us leave the situation 
so we can work together in the next 90 
days. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out that I sense the same feeling 
of compromise on both the executive as 
well as the legislative branches of the 
Government; but I do not wish to leave 
the impression with anybody in or out 
of this Chamber that the Democratic 
majority is not willing to work with the 
President wholeheartedly. It is in this 
spirit and in this spirit only that our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Srisx) offered this 
amendment. I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Sisk). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
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amendments? If not, under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1767) to suspend for a 90-day 
period the authority of the President un- 
der section 232 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 or any other provision of law 
to increase tariffs, or to take any other 
import adjustment action, with respect 
to petroleum or products derived there- 
from; to negate any such action which 
may be taken by the President after Jan- 
uary 15, 1975, and before the beginning 
of such 90-day period; and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
142, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 309, noes 114, 
not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 13] 
AYES—309 


Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. English 
Burton, John Evans, Colo. 
Burton, Phillip Evans, Ind. 
Byron Evins, Tenn, 
Carney Fascell 

Carr Fenwick 
Casey Fish 
Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clawson, Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conlan 

Conte 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Emery 


Bolling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 


Lloyd, Calif. 
Lloyd, Tenn. 


McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 


Abdnor 

Anderson, Il. 

Andrews, 
Dak. 


Archer 
Armstrong 
Beard, Tenn, 
Bell 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 


Don H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Robert 


Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Findley 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 


Mezvinsky 
Mikva 
Milford 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 


Nichols 
Nix 


Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 


Rostenkowski 


NOES—114 


Frey 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gradison 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Horton 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 


Johnson, Colo. 


Johnson, Pa, 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDade 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers, Ind. 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pritchard 
Quie 
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Ryan 
St Germain 


Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Quillen 


Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis, 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
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NOT VOTING—10 


Jarman Pepper 
McClory Solarz 


Collins, I, 
Derwinski 
Dickinson Madigan 
Diggs Mills 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Diggs for, with Mr. McClory against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Pepper with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Solarz with Mr. Jarman. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Madigan, 
Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Derwinski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter on the bill just passed and that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 5, 1975. 
Hon. Cart ALBERT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby resign as 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct effective this 
date, 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


DESIGNATING [MEMBERSHIP ON 
CERTAIN STANDING COMMITTEES 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 144) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 144 

Resolved, That John J. Flynt, Jr., of Geor- 
gia be, and he is hereby, elected chairman of 
the Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct; and, 

That Wright Patman, of Texas be, and he is 


hereby, elected a member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


‘table. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. O’NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 145) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 145 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers, be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the standing Committee on the 
Budget of the House of Representatives: 
Brock Adams (chairman), Washington; 
Thomas P. O'Neill, Junior, Massachusetts; 
Jim Wright, Texas; Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio; 
Robert L, Giaimo, Connecticut; Neal Smith, 
Iowa; James G. O'Hara, Michigan; Robert L. 
Leggett, California; Parren J. Mitchell, Mary- 
land; Omar Burleson, Texas; Phil M, Lan- 
drum, Georgia; Sam Gibbons, Florida; Patsy 
T. Mink, Hawaii; Louls Stokes, Ohio; Harold 
Runnels, New Mexico; Elizabeth Holtzman, 
New York; Butler Derrick, South Carolina. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO INCREASE THE TEMPORARY 
DEBT LIMITATION AND TO EX- 
TEND SUCH TEMPORARY LIMITA- 
TION UNTIL JUNE 30, 1975 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2634) to increase the 
temporary debt limitation until June 30, 
1975. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 2634, with Mr. 
NAtTcHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScCHNEEBELI) will be recognized for 1 
hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very badly 
that in my first appearance here 
chairing the Committee on Ways and 
Means in handling this matter of the 
debt limit, that it is necessary to 
come to this body and ask for one of 
the most significant increases that we 
have asked for in some time. 

The fact remains that this Nation, 
because of the impact of both the reces- 
sion and inflation, and the energy prob- 
lem, and other factors, is In serious eco- 
nomic difficulty, and the 1975 and 1976 
budgets are going to see this Nation with 
a total deficit that will run over $90 
billion. 

This is the result of the factors that 
I have mentioned, but it is clearly an in- 
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dication that the economy of the Nation 
is out of order; that we do need a better 
system of budgeting and managing our 
resources. 

The increase in the debt limit before 
us today will be sufficient until fiscal 
limit expires on March 31 of this year. 

It is, however, a substantial increase 
of $36 billion over the present limit. 
The present temporary limit is $495 bil- 
lion, and the bill increases it to $531 bil- 
lion. The bill also extends this new limit 
to June 30, 1975. The present temporary 
limit expires on March 31 of this year. 

The need for so large an increase in 
the debt limit reflects, first of all, the 
effects of the recession on both receipts 
and outlays. This recession is the most 
serious since the 1930's. 

The rate of unemployment, Mr. 
Chairman, of the labor force was 1.2 
percent in December and will be near 
7% percent for January, and it is ex- 
pected to go to 8 percent before the year 
is out. 

The gross national product in con- 
stant prices fell in each quarter of 1974, 
Real GNP fell 2.2 percent last year, 
but the decline in the fourth quarter 
was at an annual rate of 9.1 percent. 
The recession generally is expected to 
continue through the middle of this year 
before there is even a leving off, or a 
start on the recovery. 

Receipts and outlays in the Federal 
budget quickly reveal the effects of a re- 
cession. Falling profits reduce corpora- 
tion income taxes as the corporations re- 
vise their quarterly estimated tax lia- 
bilities to reflect their most recent eco- 
nomic situations. Layoffs and shorter 
work weeks cut individual income taxes, 
and a falling stock market generates 
capital losses rather than capital gains. 

On the outlay side of the budget, re- 
cessions produce higher unemployment 
benefit payments and increase the num- 
ber of retirees receiving benefits under 
the social security system. 

The latest budget estimates demon- 
strate the impact of the economic de- 
cline. The latest estimates show a deficit 
of $35 billion for fiscal year 1975, as 
compared with an estimated $9 billion 
deficit just 2 months ago. The receipts 
estimates have been cut in this 2-month 
period by $14 billion, $9 billion of which 
reflects the economic decline. Outlay 
estimates have gone up by $11 billion in 
the same period, primarily reflecting in- 
creased expenditures for unemployment 
compensation and other programs to off- 
set the effects of recession on individuals. 

In addition, the President's programs 
for economic stimulation and energy 
conservation have some effect on the 
fiscal 1975 budget. The President pro- 
poses emergency and temporary tax 
cuts, a rebate to individuals based on 
1974 tax liability, and a temporary in- 
crease in the investment credit that 
would reduce receipts by $6 billion. The 
bill that the committee is presently 
working on—and it is the hope of the 
chairman that they will be able to com- 
plete action on this bill by this Thurs- 
day night—entails reductions of at least 
the size outlined by the President for 
this period of time. The total package 
will probably be in the vicinity of $19- 
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to $20 billion, but the impact on this 
particular budget at this time will be 
in the neighborhood of $6 billion. 

To see the effect of the budget on the 
requirements for public debt limitation, 
it is important to look at the deficit in 
Federal funds rather than the deficit 
in the united budget. The estimated Fed- 
eral deficit in fiscal year 1975 presently is 
$43 billion. Remember, this is the fig- 
ure that is relative to an increase in 
the national debt. The unified budget 
does not directly relate to the indebted- 
ness. This $43 billion Federal funding 
deficit reflects both the $35 billion def- 
icit in the unified budget and an $8 bil- 
lion surplus in the trust funds which 
must be invested in Federal obligations. 

The $531 billion limit represents a 
net increase of $55 billion through fiscal 
year 1975. 

The Federal funds deficit of $43 bil- 
lion accounts for all but $12 billion of 
this increase. The remaining debt in- 
crease represents the net amount of 
financing for the credit activities of var- 
ious Federal agencies through the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank. The administra- 
tion decided to use the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank as the means of acquiring 
funds for these credit activities, rather 
than permitting the agencies to issue 
their own obligations directly in the mar- 
ket, because it is able this way to reduce 
the rate of interest on these issues by 
one-half percentage point and save about 
$70 million in interest costs. I am in 
accord with that procedure as also is the 
committee. 

Although the administration asked for 
a debt limit increase that would meet 
its estimated requirements for a 17- 
month period through June 30, 1976, the 
committee decided that there were too 
many uncertainties to be resolved in the 
fiscal year 1976. There is no way to get 
a crystal ball good enough to analyze 
what might happen in the next fiscal 
year as a result of legislation not yet re- 
ported from committees, and so the com- 
mittee felt we should just provide an in- 
crease sufficient to carry us through fis- 
cal year 1975, or until June 30 of this 
year. 

The committee carefully listened to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget who represented the execu- 
tive branch. We have a very excellent 
report which I commend to the Members 
which has all the tables that explain this 
matter and explain the nature of the 
fiscal impact on a time basis. I commend 
it to the Members, 

The administration asked for the 
amount that we are giving them. The 
committee felt however that on the basis 
of the assumptions of the President we 
might have cut back the request of the 
administration somewhat. However, it 
was the feeling of the chairman and of 
the members of the committee, that 
some of the assumptions, that are in- 
cluded in the President's budget are not 
valid and therefore it was our feeling 
that the administration would need 
every dollar they asked for. As a result 
we decided to provide for in all respects 
the requests of the executive agencies 
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and the administration. This is the only 
practical solution which will meet the 
very real problems we are facing. I sug- 
gest and I commend that we vote by a 
large margin for this bill. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest 
that the theory that somehow we are an 
economy minded Member of the Con- 
gress if we vote against a debt ceiling 
simply is not a valid theory. This is no 
more economy minded than is the man 
who refuses to put a sufficient balance in 
his bank account to cover the checks he 
has written. The way to cut expenditures 
is to budget properly and to act properly 
on the appropriation bills when they 
come along, but after we have done that 
and we have authorized the expenditures, 
then to try to imply that there is some 
great economizing in voting against a 
debt ceiling proposal is clearly not valid. 
I respect the voters too much to believe 
that very many of them are fooled by 
this device. 

All we are talking about here is the 
authority of the Government to pay its 
debts or obligations that we have already 
authorized the executive department to 
spend. So I urge upon the Members not 
to vote against this measure because of 
any false theory that in some way it 
might indicate that a Member is econo- 
mizing. All we are doing here is facing 
up to the realities of the situation and 
paying the bills on indebtedness we have 
authorized in the past. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 2634, 
which would increase temporarily the 
statutory limit on the public debt. 

Under present law, the limit is $495 
billion. $95 billion of that amount is 
temporary, and at midnight March 31, 
the ceiling would—without prior con- 
gressional action—revert to its perma- 
nent level of $400 billion. 

Under more normal circumstances, we 
might be considering about now an in- 
crease in the statutory limit to take ef- 
fect upon expiration of present law. But 
well in advance of March 31—by Febru- 
ary 18, according to the latest Treasury 
estimates—the actual debt will be push- 
ing up against the statutory limit. There- 
fore, there is an unusually critical time 
factor in the proposal before us. It is im- 
portant that we act as promptly as pos- 
sible in order to prevent the Government 
from encountering a fiscal crisis in about 
2 weeks. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, in 
meeting this problem, has developed leg- 
islation which is highly restrictive, both 
in amount and duration. The admin- 
istration requested a new debt ceiling of 
$604 billion, to run through fiscal 1976. 
The committee, however, noting Treas- 
ury projections of actual debt levels, 
determined that $531 billion would en- 
able the Government, to borrow suffici- 
ently to meet its obligations through the 
end of this fiscal year. Thus, the bill 
before us provides for a $36 billion in- 
crease in the statutory ceiling for a pe- 
riod of fewer than 5 months, instead of 
the $109 billion increase the administra- 
tion had requested through June 30 of 
next year. 

There is not much margin for error in 
H.R. 2634. It should be pointed out that 
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the Treasury, in making its debt pro- 
jections, assumed that the Congress 
would not enact new spending programs 
and would accept the President’s pro- 
posals for recisions in programs already 
in existence. I would like to think such 
objectives could be realized, but experi- 
ence tells me the administration has 
made some optimistic assumptions—as- 
sumptions which underscore the narrow- 
ness of the borrowing authority this bill 
would grant. 

It is a tight measure, even if the Treas- 
ury’s projection coincide with actual de- 
velopments. And in any event, because of 
the effective dates of the legislation, 
we will be facing within a very short 
time another impending crisis with re- 
spect to the debt. 

It is a harsh truth to accept, but until 
we in the Congress exercise proper con- 
trol over expenditures, we will continue 
to face debt crises. 

We have no hope of dealing effectively 
with the amount we owe, with or without 
a statutory ceiling on it, until we get a 
firm grip on the funds which we author- 
ize and appropriate. The greater the 
restraints we place on spending at this 
end of the fiscal funnel, the lesser the 
amounts we will have to add to govern- 
mental borrowing authority at the other 
end. 

Eventually, if our recently devised leg- 
islative budget control mechanisms 
begin to work, the recurring problem of 
legislating statutory debt limit increases 
may be eased. But today, we have to pay 
the piper for past tunes and pass H.R. 
2634. There is no reasonable alternative 
if we are to keep the Government in 
business. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 2634 to increase tempo- 
rarily the statutory limit on the public 
debt from $495 billion to $53 billion 
through the end of this fiscal year. 

I do so with no enthusiasm, but out 
of necessity. There is simply no other 
choice. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has informed the Committee on Ways 
and Means that the present limit will 
be reached by February 18. 

After that date, unless the statutory 
limit has been raised, the Government 
would be unable to rollover its debt and 
meet its obligations. The Secretary lacks 
authority to set priorities in this respect: 
therefore, bills would have to be paid 
on a first come, first served basis. When 
the money ran out, bills no longer could 
be paid and our economic stability would 
be impaired. 

As far as the actual level of the debt it- 
self is concerned, there is no question 
that it is already much, much too high. 
Its size, both current and projected, are 
shocking and properly should give rise 
to cries of outrage. But simply holding 
the lid on the statutory ceiling really 
does nothing to control the amount of the 
debt. When the administration—any 
administration—comes to us with a re- 
quest to increase the ceiling to accom- 
modate a necessarily rising level, the real 
damage already has been done. The old 
bromide about locking the barn door 
after the horse has gone is indeed a fit- 
ting analogy in these situations. 

If we really want to put effective re- 
straints on the public debt, we first have 
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to use congressional reins on spending. 
All we can accomplish by failing to in- 
crease the statutory ceiling is to hobble 
the Government—and at a critical time 
such as this, that action—or inaction— 
would constiute the attainment of a new 
level of fiscal recklessness. 

The deadline we face—February 18— 
is only 13 days from now. This gives us 
little time to act—especially with the 
prospect of the Lincoln Day recess facing 
us. 

To delay now, we would be courting 
fiscal and administrative chaos, and that 
is a game we simply cannot afford to 
play. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation. For some of us, it may be an 
unpleasant task, but it must be done. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, here 
we are again considering another pro- 
posal for an increase in the temporary 
debt ceiling. H.R. 2634 would increase 
the temporary debt limit from $95 billion 
to $131 billion and would thereby raise 
the combined permanent and temporary 
debt limitation from $495 billion to $531 
billion. The present total limitation of 
$495 billion is effective through March 
31, 1975, and this legislation would pro- 
vide that the new limit of $531 billion 
would be effective through June 30, 1975. 
The administration proposal is to in- 
crease the total limitation to $604 billion 
to be effective through June 30, 1976. 

In his presentation of the administra- 
tion proposal before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on January 23, 1975, 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
noted that the present debt ceiling will 
probably be exceeded on or about Febru- 
ary 18, 1975, more than 6 weeks before 
the legal expiration date. Mr. Simon pre- 
sented a table showing projected levels 
of public debt subject to debt limitation 
for the fiscal year 1976. The figures pro- 
vide for a $6 billion “operating cash bal- 
ance” and for a $3 billion “usual margin 
for contingencies,” and they assume a 
deficit of about $50 billion for the fiscal 
year 1976. 

It is noteworthy that both H.R. 2634 
and the administration proposal are 
based on the predictions contained in 
the table. H.R. 2634 adopts the projected 
June 30, 1975, figure of $531 billion while 
the administration proposes the June 17, 
1976, estimated “peak” level of $604 bil- 
lion in total Federal debt. The major dif- 
ference between the proposals is that 
H.R. 2634 offers a chance to tack addi- 
tional spending proposals onto a new 
debt ceiling bill at the end of fiscal 1975. 
I am deeply concerned about the infla- 
tionary impact of allowing Federal bor- 
rowing in the money market to increase 
at the rate proposed by this bill—an in- 
tolerable situation for an economy al- 
ready experiencing double-digit infla- 
tion. 

To put the effect of this increased bor- 
rowing in perspective, Secretary Simon 
presented “a few facts and figures” to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

It took 186 years for the Federal budget to 
reach the $100 billion mark, a line we crossed 
in 1962, but only nine more years to reach 
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the $200 billion mark, and then only four 
more years to break the $300 billion barrier. 

In 1930, just before the New Deal, govern- 
ment spending accounted for just 12 percent 
of our gross national product. Today, govern- 
ment at all levels absorbs over 32 percent of 
our gross national product, and if present 
trends continue, government could account 
for as much as 60% of our GNP by the year 
2000. I deeply believe that government of 
that size could rob us not only of our eco- 
nomic freedom but our personal freedoms as 
well. 

As government domination has increased, 
the bureaucracy has also grown so that today 
one out of every six working men and women 
in this country works directly for the gov- 
ernment, whether at the Federal, state or 
local level. 

Consider, too, the trend toward deficit 
financing by the Federal Government. Before 
the New Deal, Americans ran their govern- 
ment on a business-like basis: except in war 
years, the budget was in surplus four years 
out of every five years. In recent years, by 
contrast, the budget has been in almost con- 
tinual deficit, so that when we close the 
books on fiscal year 1975, we will find that 
we have had only one surplus in the last 15 
years. 


The Secretary darkly observed that, 
“To continue the rapid upward mo- 
mentum of Government growth over an 
indefinite period would erode the very 
foundations of our economy and eventu- 
ally lead us to social ruin.” The key 
words in my judgment are “indefinite” 
and “eventually.” How much longer can 
this Nation continue to court disaster? 
What will happen if the assumption that 
the defiit for fiscal 1976 will be $50 bil- 
lion turns out to be several tens of bil- 
lions short of the mark? 

The latter prospect has been suggested 
by Chairman Georce Manon of the 


Committee on Appropriations. In a 
speech on the House floor on February 3, 
1975, Mr. Manon said there is a “likeli- 


hood” that Federal borrowing will 
amount to $150 to $170 billion during 
the next 18 months—much more than 
the $87 billion which the administra- 
tion predicts. The result, according to 
Manon, will be to “heighten inflation, 
raise interest rates, and create more un- 
employment and further erode our con- 
fidence,” and such borrowing may also 
“trigger another devaluation.” 

I am today joining with over 20 other 
Members in presenting our solutions to 
this Nation’s economic problems. We will 
discuss our proposals in detail in a spe- 
cial order on the floor this afternoon, 
and I hope all of my colleagues will take 
the time to study our recommendations, 

Our proposals call for congressional 
action to— 

First. Balance the budget—reducing 
Federal expenditures to balance with an- 
ticipated revenues. 

Second. Cut taxes—an action that will 
be made possible by the reduction in 
Federal spending. 

Third. Repeal regulatory laws which 
allow Federal intervention in the private 
sector, discouraging competition, rais- 
ing prices, and otherwise promoting in- 
fiation. 

It has consistently been my position 
throughout my service in the House that 
the Federal Government must get out 
of the business of regulating the private 
sector, and that Federal spending must 
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be brought into balance with anticipated 
revenues if a healthy economy is to be 
restored. I strongly urge all of you in this 
body to join in this effort. 

We are starting a new year, a new 
Congress, and I hope we can start a new 
trend toward fiscal responsibility. Vote 
with me to defeat H.R. 2634, and then 
let Congress act to reduce Federal 
spending and to make any increase in 
the debt limit unnecessary, thereby mak- 
ing any increase in the inflationary bur- 
den generated by Federal deficits un- 
necessary as well 

I strongly urge that H.R. 2634 be de- 
feated. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the zentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. DEVINE). 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
called upon at least once a year, and 
more and more frequently twice and 
three times a year, to go through this 
exercise of increasing the national debt 
ceiling. I have been here 16 years, and I 
suppose I have voted 20 times on this 
issue. 

We hear the same arguments this time. 
It puts those of us who are trying to act 
responsibly in a very difficult spot, be- 
cause the responsible thing to do is to 
vote “yea” on this legislation. But, I do 
not intend to do so, and I want to tell 
the Members why. 

Year in and year out, the big spenders 
in this Congress—and you know who you 
are—go home and say to the people, to 
their constituents, “Look what I have 
done for you. I have voted increased 
benefits for welfare. I have voted in- 
creased food stamps; I have voted an 
increase for everything. I am your Santa 
Claus; I am good to you.” 

Then, the time finally comes, the day 
of reckoning, to pay for those excesses, 
and we in the Congress are called upon 
to act responsibly and increase the na- 
tional debt ceiling so that the United 
States can be a responsible nation and 
honor its obligations. 

But, what happens? Those of us who 
have voted against those programs on 
the basis that we did not have the money 
and we could not afford them, are called 
upon to bail those others out for their 
excesses. I am sick and tired of it, and 
that is why I intend to vote against this 
increase. 

Of course, dire consequences are pre- 
dicted, such as the Nation will grind to 
a halt; no one will get their paychecks; 
they are the poor, downtrodden, op- 
pressed people, the veterans, the people 
on a fixed income; they are the ones wha 
will suffer. 

But, those Members who are respon- 
sible for this are the ones who should 
vote to pay for their excesses, and I 
call on those of us who believe in and 
vote for a balanced budget, against 
charging our bills to future generations. 

The “uncontrollable” locked-in ex- 
penses of government are the responsi- 
bility of the Congress, not the President, 
but he is forced to submit a horrendous 
deficit budget. The day of reckoning is 
close by. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Syms). 
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Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio who was just 
in the well, except I think he and I are 
casting the responsible vote. I think he 
said it much better than I could, but he 
reminded me of a story. 

One time in Germany, about 50 to 60 
years ago, when they had energy prob- 
lems, inflation problems, and politicians 
like we have today—most of them very 
sincere in trying to do what they thought 
was the right thing for their country— 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, whatever they call those 
officers, called Professor Mises to see if 
he could come up with some kind of sug- 
gestion which would help solve all the 
problems. 

He said, “Yes, I will help you, but I 
want to meet you at midnight at a cer- 
tain street.” If we put it over to America, 
it would be like having a professor of 
economics call the Congress out to meet 
at midnight at the corner of 14th and 
Independence Avenue, where the Gov- 
ernment printing press is located. 

They went down there, and they had 
a printing press in Austria, very much 
like the one we have here, where they 
printed money. Professor Mises said to 
the gentleman, “Now, Professor, how are 
we going to solve the problems, the en- 
ergy problems, the economic problems, 
the inflation problems we are facing?” 
Professor Mises told the gentleman from 
the Austrian Government, he said, “Stop 
that noise, stop that infernal noise of the 
printing press. You are debasing our cur- 
rency, once you stop the noise. Then we 
can start to address ourselves to solving 
the other problems.” 

If we really mean what we say, I say 
to the Members on the other side of the 
aisle who did sincerely campaign to bal- 
ance the Federal budget, and I think 
many of them on this side of the aisle— 
I think the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Devine) puts his finger on it very suc- 
cinctly—we would not expand the debt 
ceiling, and we can face a new day, be- 
cause the day of reckoning is bound to 
come. It is like pouring water in the soup. 
The soup gets thinner and thinner and 
thinner, causing more dislocations in the 
marketplace. We are only kidding our- 
selves, and the quicker we face the music 
the easier it will be to march to the Pied 
Piper’s song. I urge my colleagues to vote 
“no.” The interest on the national debt 
already is costing 30 billions of dollars a 
year. This is an outrage of aggression of 
the “state” against the private citizens 
of this country. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman). 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
disagree with the implication of the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means when 
he closed his remarks and told us that the 
only responsible thing to do is to vote in 
favor of this bill, or, as the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, Conasre) said, “Pay 
the piper.” 

There are a few of us in this body who 
have not, over the time we have been 
elected to serve, chosen to vote for the 
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many expensive programs that now bur- 
den the taxpayers. 

Yesterday there were 38 hardy souls in 
this House, who will be characterized by 
the various pressure groups as “cruel” 
“stingy,” and all of the other epithets 
that are hurled in politics because we felt 
we had a chance to indeed save $600 mil- 
lion and thereby save the lives and for- 
tunes of all of the American people at 
all levels of economic earning in this 
country, including the poor. 

So today we have before us a bill, which 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. NatcHer), who presides over 
us, referred to correctly, in my opinion, as 
one of the most serious and important 
pieces of legislation that we will act upon. 
This is the bill that cories back, as the 
gentieman from Ohio (Mr. Devine) 
pointed out, three or four times a year. 
Republican administrations are no dif- 
ferent from Democratic administrations 
anymore. The bankruptcy has become bi- 
partisan. Over and over again we are 
asked to pull the plug so that more and 
more of our wealth can go down the 
drain. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be well if the 
Government does run out of money. I 
hope we do face the specter of no pay- 
checks for Members of Congress. Let us 
include ourselves in reality for once. Let 
us realize what the people of this coun- 
try are facing because of the policies 
that we have adopted for the last 10, 
20, nay, 30, or 40 years. We are not going 
to change these disastrous economic 
policies until we realize the serious im- 
pact of what we are doing; what we are 
doing wrong; what we are repeatedly 
doing wrong right here in this Congress, 

So today we do have a clear-cut issue 
before us, and that is whether or not to 
vote to put our stamp of approval on 
this continued policy of bankruptcy. I 
hope that all of our card-carrying lib- 
erals who came here with that fresh 
wind of reform will be able to go back 
and explain to their people what they 
did here and how they voted on this 
issue. 

This is not just another issue. This is 
one we cannot slough off. It is one we 
have to be responsible for, and I, as one 
Member who votes against increased 
spending, am going to accept my respon- 
sibility, as I hope some of the other 
Members will, and vote against this debt 
increase. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to open the 
eyes of the people of this country, but, 
even more, we must open our own eyes, 
i age our own eyes have been shut too 
ong. 

Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bauman) for his honest, 
forthright statement and associate my- 
self with his remarks. 

Personally, I have always thought that 
the responsibility of the Ways and 
Means Committee was to find ways and 
means to raise the funds to finance the 
programs sponsored by the Congress. 

During my 12 years in this body it has 
not had the courage or the wisdom to 
do the job—and instead it has met the 
problem by raising the debt ceiling— 
charging it to future generations—after 
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they cannot vote nor can they object. I 
shall vote against H.R. 2634. 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
vote “yea” to this bill, because the 
administration must pay its debts. But 
I do so reluctantly. Like most Members 
here, I campaigned on the desirability 
of a balanced budget, and I see this as 
no less desirable now than I did when I 
was campaigning. 

However, to vote against raising the 
temporary debt ceiling is not a vote for 
fiscal responsibility; it would be an act of 
fiscal irresponsibility, for it would mean 
that the Federal Government’s creditors 
could not be paid. To vote “nay” makes 
no more sense than. for a corporate board 
ef directors to vote not to pay its bills. 

At the same time that I vote for raising 
the ceiling, I also would remind this body 
of the fact that we must commit this 
Nation to a course of fiscal respon- 
sibility. We must work to reduce unneces- 
sary expenditures; we must examine 
existing programs to see where reduc- 
tions can be made; we must set this 
House in fiscal order. It must be the 
task of this body in the months ahead, 
not to pass vast new programs requiring 
enlarged expenditures, but rather, to 
reassess what has been done in the past, 
and to do it better, and cheaper. The 
American people are counting on us for 
this, and they expect results. 

Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2634 which would 
raise the temporary debt ceiling to $531 
billion. 

I find little solace in the fact that this 
bill will certainly pass, else the wheels of 
government roll to a halt. It is a fright- 
ening matter to see the national debt 
continue to skyrocket. The Congress 
would be prudent, in my view, to take a 
hard look at all expenditures in the com- 
ing session for the President’s proposed 
budget will increase the debt much 
higher, even as presented. Since his pro- 
grams will not pass the Congress unal- 
tered, the national debt, if we are not 
cautious in our spending approaches, 
could go much higher. 

The Congress has moved a step in the 
right direction by providing responsibil- 
ity to the newly established Budget Com- 
mittee to impose a real ceiling on each 
year’s expenditures. That should be a 
good improvement over the current 
method of adjusting the national debt to 
meet expenditures which have already 
been authorized. 

Our action in passing this bill today is 
primarily technical; we have no other 
option. We do have the choices ahead of 
us in the coming year. While I do not 
agree with the President’s spending pri- 
orities, we must—if we are to rechannel 
Federal spending along lines more in 
tune with the way the majority in this 
House feel they should be allocated—as- 
sume responsibility for cutting spending, 
or eliminating it entirely, where it is un- 
justified or has a low priority. 

The people of this country who are 
struggling mightily these days to keep 
their homes and their families intact will 
not look favorably on a Congress which 
will not devote its full attention to re- 
structuring Federal spending habits. We 
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must eliminate wasteful and needless 
spending. We must direct our spending 
to where it does our citizens the best 
good. As far as I am concerned, our citi- 
zens and their human needs take priority 
over foreign spending or development of 
esoteric weapons systems that military 
planners inevitably seek. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self once again rising in opposition to 
another increase in the public debt limit 
sought by the administration. In a time 
when this Nation is crying out for fisas? 
responsibility and leadership, I only hope 
that this body will heed the call and de- 
nounce this request. 

For the past several years, the Con- 
gress has been asked to increase the 
public debt on a temporary basis and on 
each occasion the Congress has gone 
along with the request. A great deal of 
our present economic problems can be 
traced directly to these votes for as we 
all know these increases over the years 
have become permanent. 

Since the last request for an increase 
in May of 1974 this Nation's economic 
situation has gone from one of severe 
inflation to a full fledged recession, The 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1976 
shows to a great extent the consequences 
of this Nation's reckless spending poli- 
cies, namely a $52 billion deficit for this 
year alone. 

These types of bills have become so 
common that the actual figures involved 
become so large that the average Amer- 
ican loses sight of their meanings. The 
request in this legislation is to increase 
the present temporary debt limitation 
from $495 to $531 billion through June 
30, 1975. This represents not only a $36 
billion increase in the combined limita- 
tion but an extension of the limit for an 
additional 3 months. 

Translated into common terms it means 
that the Federal Government cannot 
keep its financial house in order. We 
should not be a party to this pattern of 
fiscal irresponsibility but rather we 
should begin to exert a bit of good old 
fashioned fiscal fortitude. Let us here and 
now put a stop to these dangerous in- 
creases. Unless we curb these spending 
patterns there will be no incentive for 
the administration to balance its 
budget, a condition which I feel is para- 
mount if we are to turn our economic 
fortunes around. 

Over the years I have advocated a pol- 
icy whereby Congress places a ceiling on 
appropriations at least equal to the 
amount of revenue expected for a par- 
ticular fiscal year. This will at least per- 
mit a stabilization of the public debt and 
hopefully even an eventual reduction. 

The 94th Congress was elected with a 
clear mandate from the people that our 
current economic maladies be cured with 
as little additional suffering for the 
American people as possible. This is our 
first opportunity to deal straight on with 
the problems of recession and inflation. 
I hope those of my colleagues who have 
usually made this vote a pro forma oper- 
ation will come to grips with the realities 
of an increased public debt. This request 
deserves to be defeated and I urge my 
colleagues to do so today. 
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Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
it is with considerable reluctance that I 
rise in support of this bill. 

I note that one of the reasons put forth 
for the need for an increase at this time, 
in addition to justifiable reasons of lower 
receipts due to increased unemployment 
and capital losses due to a falling stock 
market, is the increasing trend among 
corporations to utilize an artificial ac- 
counting method which lowers their tax 
liabilities. The Department of the Treas- 
ury estimates that this trend will cost 
the Treasury $4 billion this year alone. 

While I realize that controis on arti- 
ficial accounting systems would not, by 
itself, generate sufficient revenue gains 
to offset the need for a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit, I believe 
this is but one instance of perhaps many 
in which revenue losses are occurring be- 
cause of loopholes in our tax code which 
have not been reexamined in many years. 

Mr. Chairman, judging from the let- 
ters I have received from constituents 
during my first month in Congress, peo- 
ple back home strongly believe that the 
Federal Government cannot continue to 
spend more money each year without the 
corresponding dollars in the Treasury to 
pay the bills. Frankly, I would feel better 
about voting for the bill before us if I 
had some assurance that a substantive 
tax reform bill, which is a result of a de- 
tailed, in-depth reevaluation of our tax 
laws, would be before us in the very near 
future. 

I am forced to vote to approve the 
temporary debt ceiling because of the 
obvious chaos that would result if the 
Federal Government were not able to 
meet its obligations. Such a gap would 
later force expensive start-up costs in 
federally financed construction pro- 
grams, and the costs in human distress 
would be high too, as Federal benefit 
checks such as veterans’ checks did not 
arrive in the mail. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to H.R. 
2634, the measure which would increase 
the amount of money the Government 
could borrow by $36 billion over the next 
3 months. 

Presently, the Federal Government 
owes the public $495 billion and each 
day this figure gets larger and larger. 
The interest alone on this debt is an 
estimated $36.7 billion during fiscal year 
1976—the third largest item in the Fed- 
eral budget, representing a full 7.8 per- 
cent of Federal expenditures. 

What happens when the Federal Gov- 
ernment borrows money to pay for its op- 
erations? First, when tax dollars do not 
cover expenditures, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is forced to borrow from the 
public, thus creating a shortage in 
money available for private loans. And, 
as a result of this shortage, interest rates 
increase for everyone—the prospective 
home buyer, the small businessman, and 
the Government. 

When the pressure on interest rates 
increases, we further compound infia- 
tion which is already rampant. 

This debt has gotten completely out 
of hand, almost doubling since fiscal year 
1964, when the Government owed the 
public $312 billion. By 1968, it was up to 
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$350.7 billion, Then in 1971, the debt was 
$399.5 billion. By 1973, it was up to $459 
billion, and by the end of this fiscal year, 
June 30, 1975, it will be up to $531 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, we must bring our fi- 
nancial house in order and we must re- 
ject the old policies that have led us 
deeper and deeper into debt. A balanced 
budget—with taxes covering all expend- 
itures—must be our policy and it must 
start now. 

To reject this proposal, which in- 
creases the amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment can borrow from $495 billion 
to $531 billion, is a step toward fiscal 
sanity and it must be taken. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ficrida. Mr. Chairman, 
just 8 short months ago I stood in this 
Chamber and spoke in opposition to a bill 
authorizing an increase in our “tempo- 
rary” debt ceiling—from $78 billion to 
$95 billion, for a total national debt of 
$495 billion. “Temporary” is indeed the 
key word for the debt ceiling. No sooner 
do we adjust ourselves to one staggering 
increase than we are asked to approve yet 
another. The bill before us today raises 
the “temporary” ceiling to $131 billion, 
and our total national debt to $531 bil- 
lion. In the space of a year, the Con- 
gress will have added $53 billion to our 
national debt, and the end is not in sight. 

I will vote against this bill, as I 
voted against its predecessors. We al- 
ready pay more than $30 billion each 
year in interest on our national debt— 
an estimated $34.4 billion this year. This 
same money could take care of the fiscal 
needs of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare for a year. The 
Federal Government’s incessant borrow- 
ings of public funds have driven inter- 
est rates, up, up, up, thereby worsening 
our inflationary situation. I wonder if 
the money market can stand up under 
this additional $36 billion demand; our 
economy is already reeling from the ef- 
fects of Federal overspending and from 
Government intervention. 

We must bring the Federal budget un- 
der control. We must make sure that our 
spending levels are balanced with ade- 
quate revenues. We must reverse the 
trend toward ever-greater deficit spend- 
ing and retire a portion of the “tem- 
porary” debt. To do otherwise is to hasten 
the fiscal disaster awaiting this Nation. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I am abso- 
lutely appalled at the legislation that 
would raise the Federal debt ceiling from 
the awful $495 billion to a staggering 
$531 billion. 

Those monstrous numbers symbolize 
the cause of our grave economic prob- 
lems. 

This Government, dominated by lib- 
eral thinkers, has devoted many years to 
spending billions more than tax revenues, 
then borrowing to cover the deficits. 

The interest payments alone on the 
Federal debt amount to $31 billion in this 
fiscal year, and will reach new heights 
in the next fiscal year. 

The budget deficits for this fiscal year 
and the next will probably soar to a cata- 
strophic total of $100 billion, an amount 
equal to the cumulative deficits of the 
previous 5 fiscal years. 

Borrowing by all levels of government 
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consumes more than 60 percent of all the 
capital in this country. 

To my way of thinking, a new Federal 
debt ceiling of more than half a trillion 
dollars is intolerable. 

The liberal spenders in both the Con- 
gress and the administration—those who 
continue the course of ruinous extrava- 
gance—are destroying our currency with 
inflation. They are devaluing the earn- 
ings of the American people. 

If you have any doubts about what is 
happening, consider the continuing de- 
cline of the value of the American dollar 
in international markets. The world 
questions the value of our money. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, 
today we are asked to vote another $36 
billion increase in the “temporary” debt 
limit. This will bring the combined per- 
manent and temporary debt ceiling to 
$531 billion. 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
port assures us that the increase in the 
debt ceiling will result in no additional 
costs. This is ridiculous. 

The cost of the public debt to the 
American taxpayer is staggering. The in- 
terest alone will come to $34.4 billion 
in fiscal year 1976. This is up from $31.3 
billion in 1975 and $28.1 billion in 1974. 

These are not the only costs, however. 
A further debt increase also will mean 
heavy Federal borrowing from the pri- 
vate money market in order to help fi- 
nance the deficits. 

Already 60 cents out of every $1 being 
borrowed today is by the Federal sector. 
Further borrowing will put even more 
pressure on interest rates. 

As Federal borrowing goes up, so do 
interest costs. Money for house mort- 
gages and business expansions disap- 
pears. Construction and production 
slump while unemployment and infia- 
tion soar. 

The irresponsible Federal spending 
that has caused our massive budget defi- 
cits and fueled inflation must be stopped. 
Now is the time to trim the Federal 
budget, not vote to add another $36 bil- 
lion to the public debt. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no course other than to increase the debt 
limit and to do it now; otherwise before 
February is over this country will be in 
deep trouble because the Government 
will be unable to meet its bills and pay 
the salaries of its military and civil serv- 
ants. Those who would oppose this have 
to be irresponsible. 

The only question is by how much 
should the limit be increased and for 
how long. To favor what the adminis- 
tration has asked for—an increase of 
more than $100 billion extending to June 
30, 1976—would be to remove what little 
restraining influence the debt ceiling 
can have. The bill before us sets out a 
prudent amount of debt limit increase, 
$36 billion, for reasonable length of time, 
until June 30 of this year. 

The debt ceiling is not the critical mat- 
ter many think it is. The national debt 
is the result of the revenues that come 
into the Treasury under taxes voted by 
the Congress on the one side and the ap- 
propriations voted by the Congress and 
spent by the administration on the other 
side. The debt goes up or down depend- 
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ing on whether expenditures exceed rev- 
enues or vice versa. The debt is the tail 
and cannot be expected to wag the dog. 

Still and all, limiting the abstract 
amount of the debt can have some gen- 
eral influence over specific tax and ap- 
propriation decisions. That is why the 
Congress should avoid authorizing large 
debt increases for a year or more ahead, 
as the President has requested, and in- 
stead should parcel out debt authority 
reluctantly and in smaller measures. 

This bill makes the best of an unfor- 
tunate situation of economic recession 
in the country and deficit in its public 
finance. It should be passed. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill to increase the level 
of national debt. I do so, however, with 
considerable reservation. First, when we 
vote on these measures—votes which are 
coming with alarming frequency—we are 
faced with an impossible situation; either 
approve the bill and continue this stam- 
peding national debt, or vote against the 
bill and have the Government default on 
its debts. Neither is a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Clearly, it is too late to worry about 
the level of deficit by the time we have 
to vote on the national debt. The time to 
worry about the debt level is when spend- 
ing bills are drafted, when they are con- 
sidered in subcommittee, and on the floor. 
Unfortunately, we never seem to bring 
ourselves to the point where we say “no” 
to increasing deficits. 

Now a new dimension has been added 
to this vote and one which I think is 
worth considering—not just for this bill 
but for all the appropriations bills we 
are going to consider in this Congress. 
A few years ago when we created a na- 
tional debt, we were paying for it at 
fairly low interest rates—down around 
4 and 5 percent. Today when we incur 
deficits it must be paid for at extremely 
high interest rates—up to 9 percent. That 
means that our deficits now are going to 
lock us in for the next 20 years paying 
for a national debt at premium rates. 
The percentage of the budget devoted 
to interest is now about 7 percent. I ex- 
pect it will soon climb much higher. This 
is worth remembering as we vote on 1975 
appropriation and spending bills. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Chairman, as 
Federal deficits have grown in the last 
few years, the Government has been 
forced to borrow more heavily to pay its 
bills. The inflationary spending of the 
93d Congress drove us into increasing 
debt. Therefore, the 94th Congress must 
increase the debt limit just to borrow 
money to pay our bills and keep the 
Government operating. We are being 
forced to pay for the big spending rec- 
ord of the 93d Congress. As a matter of 
fiscal responsibility, we must increase 
the debt limit. 

During the past year I expressed my 
opposition to many of the programs 
which are responsible for the need to 
increase the ceiling. In the coming year, 
I will monitor very closely Federal 
spending, vote to stop unnecessary pro- 
grams, and keep new spending to a min- 
imum, 

If new big spending bills are passed 
this year over my objection and a pro- 
posal is made to increase the debt limit 
next year, I will express my firm opposi- 


tion to these new outlays by voting not 
to increase the ceiling. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That during 
the period beginning on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and ending on June 30, 
1975, the public debt limit set forth in the 
first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S.C, 757b) shall be 
temporarily increaesd by $131,000,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Effective on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the first section of the Act 
of June 30, 1974, providing for a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit for a period 
ending March 31, 1975 (Public Law 93-325), 
is hereby repealed. 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule, the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2634) to increase the tempo- 
rary debt limitation and to extend such 
temporary debt limitation until June 30, 
1975, pursuant to House Resolution 143, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 248, nays 170, 
not voting 15, as follows: 

[Roll No. 14] 
YEAS—248 


ee Dellums 


Dingell 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 
Burke, Calif. Duncan, Oreg. 
Burleson, Tex. du Pont 
Burton, John L.Eckhardt 
Burton, Phillip Edgar 
Butler Edwards, Ala. 
Carter Edwards, Calif. 
Casey Eilberg 
Cederberg Erlenborn 
Chisholm Esch 
Clay Evans, Colo, 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Delaney 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aucoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonker 
Brademas 


Breaux Ford, Tenn. 
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Forsythe 
F: 


Hayes, Ind. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hefner 

Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hyde 

Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 


Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Tex. 


Danielson 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Doda 


Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif, 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moffett 
Moliohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers, Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottinger 


NAYS—170 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 

Emery 

E 


Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fithian 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Henderson 
Hightower 


Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 


Seiberling 
Sha: 


rp 

Shipley 
Shriver 
Simon 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Spellman 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vander Veen 


Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Krebs 
Lagomarsino 


Lloyd, Calif, 
Lloyd, Tenn, 
Lott 

Lujan 
McCollister 
McDonald 
Macdonald 


Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Runnels 


2376 


Santini 
Satterfield 


Stephens 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 


Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Schulze 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steiger, Ariz. 


Young, Fla. 
Whitten 
NOT VOTING—15 


Alexander 
Bell 
Collins, IU. 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Frey against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Diggs with Mrs. Collins of Illinois. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Solarz with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Derwinski. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as aboye recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise their 


remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
MEDICARE 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding writers of the Denver 
Post for many years has been Dorothy 
Kostka. The effectiveness of the medi- 
care program has been questioned by 
both legislators and patients since its in- 
ception and as Dorothy Kostka points 
out in the following article, the time has 
clearly come for Congress to act to es- 
tablish a more useful medicare program 
which can begin to meet the growing 
costs of nursing home care. The article 
follows: 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MEDICARE 


(By Dorothy Kostka) 


“Dear Mrs. KOSTKA —Arẹ you aware of 
the fact that Medicare provides almost no 
benefits for patients in a nursing home? I 
don't refer to those few who receive coverage 
under Medicare but to the many others who 
pay their own bills and then are denied the 
benefits they would receive in their own 
homes. 

“My husband spent several months in a 
nursing home which doesn't participate in 
the Medicare program. Since he had been 
discharged from a hospital after surgery for 
a broken hip and received physical therapy, 
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he might have been covered by Medicare if 
the nursing home was taking part in the 
Medicare program. During the 100-day bene- 
fit period Medicare supposedly allows, his 
care cost around $2,000, pius drugs. Medicare 
paid only for the physical therapy. 

“When the nursing home billed me for 
oxygen, I sent the charge slips into Medicare 
and received this reply: ‘According to current 
Social Security regulations, charges for oxy- 
gen, while the patient is a beneficiary in a 
skilled-nursing facility, are not a benefit of 
the Medicare program.’ I think this is unfair 
and I wish you would write something about 
it.” 

People are beginning to understand the 
Medicare program more fully and as they un- 
derstand it, their disillusionment grows. A 
letter in The Denver Post a few weeks ago 
spoke of the hardship inflicted on the lower 
middle-income group, who must pay their 
own bills in a nursing home because they 
aren't quite poor enough to qualify for Med- 
icaid. The writer said, in part .. . “the elderly 
spouse just does not have the $125 to $150 
& week to pay the bill and the life savings, 
along with the proceeds from the sale of 
a little home, would soon be depleted, leav- 
ing the couple bankrupt.” They then become 
eligible for public assistance and Medicaid, 
but is this what we want to do? Force our 
elderly citizens into bankruptcy? 

Presently, in Colorado, the Colorado Ad- 
missions Program is moving patients out of 
hospital beds (paid for by Medicaid) as soon 
as possible and into nursing homes where, 
in all probability, the Medicare patient must 
pay his own bill. 

By January 1976, this job of hurrying pa- 
tients out of hospitals (and sometimes not 
letting them in at all) will be going on in 
every state, handled by a Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organization. The government 
saves money and the individual goes broke. 

It is time the government stops pretending 
that it provides Medicare benefits in a skilled- 
nursing facility, except for a very few and 
for a very limited time. The maximum coy- 
erage, which few patients receive, is 20 days 
of free care and a copayment of $10.50 a day 
for the next 30 days. 

This seems to be Medicare’s reasoning, as 
related to the nursing-home patient: if you 
don't qualify for Medicare coverage (given 
only when the patient requires daily skilled- 
nursing care or skilled rehabilitation serv- 
ices), then you are really living in a “home” 
environment. Medicare then contradicts 
itself by denying you the benefits in a nurs- 
ing home that it would provide if you were 
living in your own home. 

In your home, Medicare will provide (quot- 
ing from the new Medicare handbook) ... 
“durable medical equipment such as oxygen 
equipment, wheel chairs, home dialysis sys- 
tems .. . surgical dressings, splints, casts and 
similar medical supplies ordered by a doctor 
in connection with your medical treatments.” 
Medicare won’t pay for any of these benefits 
in a nursing home unless you are one of those 
few qualified under the 100-day provision. 

Nationally, there are 7,420 skilled-nursing 
facilities of whom 3,813 are certified for par- 
ticipation in the Medicare program. This is 
51 per cent. In Colorado, with 160 licensed 
skilled-nursing facilities, only 62 (37 per 
cent) are participating in the Medicare pro- 
gram. Thus, the individual’s chance of being 
covered by Medicare is further lessened by 
the probability that a nursing home taking 
part in the program won't be available to 
him. 

Another injustice perpetrated on the nurs- 
ing home resident is the denial of a new 
benefit period for hospital care. As long as he 
remains in a nursing home (licensed as a 
skilled-nursing facility), he never can enter 
upon a new benefit period. If he suffers from 
a chronic illness, necessitating hospitaliza- 
tion from time to time, he may very well 
exhaust all his Medicare hospital benefits. 
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Briefly, here is what happened to Medicare 
in the nursing homes. When the nursing- 
home provision of Part A went into effect in 
January 1967, a generous interpretation was 
used in qualifying patients for this benefit. 
When sizable bills began coming in Medicare 
backtracked, using “retroactive denial” of 
nursing-home charges. Months, even a year 
or two after the patient had left the nursing 
home through death or discharge, the bene- 
fit was denied. The nursing home couldn't 
collect from the patient or his family and 
had to take the financial loss. Nursing homes 
began dropping out of the Medicare program. 
I was told by several sources that some of 
the nursing homes still in the program ac- 
cept as few Medicare patients as possible, re- 
taining their certification only in the hope 
of future reform. 

Medicaid is an entirely different program 
from Medicare. It is the meat and potatoes 
of the nursing home industry. In Colorado, 
only two nursing homes refuse Medicaid pa- 
tients. Medicaid is available to those receiv- 
ing public assistance in Colorado, including 
the Old Age Pension. 

In a nursing-home situation, Medicaid 
provides every service, all equipment and all 
supplies needed by the patient, including 
prescription drugs. There are a few excep- 
tions, such as over-the-counter drugs not 
ordered by the patient's physician, personal 
items such as clothing and tollet supplies, 
special-duty nurses and a private room. Also, 
if a wheel chair is needed on a permanent 
basis, the nursing home is expected to sup- 
ply it or the patient must buy it. 

The nursing home is reimbursed for Medic- 
aid patients according to a formula based 
on the cost of patient-care in that particular 
home. This way of doing business bypasses 
the uncertainty, red tape and delays in- 
volved in the Medicare program. Also, the 
Medicaid patient often remains a long time 
in the nursing home, not infrequently 
spending the rest of his life there. 

The quality of nursing-home care is a mat- 
ter of concern to many people—and rightly 
so, A legislative committee, composed of six 
Colorado state representatives, held a hear- 
ing a few months ago to receive testimony 
on the problems and needs of nursing homes. 
Morgan Smith is the committee chairman 
and the members are Dennis Gallagher, David 
Gaon, Bob Kirscht, Arie Taylor and Welling- 
ton Webb. 

The report of the hearing included a state- 
ment on reimbursement, concluding with 
“Lastly, we worry that the low level of reim- 
bursement or other factors might be forc- 
ing up the charges paid by private-pay pa- 
tients so that the private-pay patient, in ef- 
fect, subsidizes the state and the state-assist- 
ed patient.” Undoubtedly the private patient, 
denied assistance by Medicare, is doing just 
that. 

Sen. Frank Moss (D-Utah) is chairman of 
the subcommittee on long-term care, Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging, which last 
month released the first volume of its report 
“Nursing Home Care in the U.S.: Failure in 
Public Policy.” Moss commented that the 
report's conclusion is . . . “that Medicare 
and Medicaid are ineffective and inefficient 
and that more than one-half million older 
Americans are going without the nursing 
home care they need because of coverage lim- 
itations placed on these programs.” 

Now is a good time to write your senators 
and representatives In Washington and urge 
them to work for improvement in Medicare, 
in whatever national health-care legislation 
finally evolves. 


INTRODUCTION OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON GUAM'’S POLITI- 
CAL STATUS BILL 


(Mr. WON PAT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud today to introduce a concurrent 
resolution which asks the support of Con- 
gress for any future effort of the people 
of Guam to seek a modification of their 
political status with the United States 
through a duly constituted constitutional 
convention. 

The measure I place before the House 
of Representatives today is identical to 
House Concurrent Resolution 296 which 
I sponsored in the 93d Congress. Since 
House Concurrent Resolution 296 was 
introduced 2 years ago, the 12th Guam 
Legislature has released a recently com- 
pleted report on the various status options 
which are open to Guam. The report also 
contains an analysis of Guam’s Organic 
Act and recommends changes by the Con- 
gress in that document to improve 
Guam’s political status, from both an in- 
ternal sense and from the viewpoint of 
Guam’s relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Organic Act of Guam was 
enacted 25 years ago and has since un- 
dergone several amendments. Many of its 
provisions are archaic, cumbersome, and 
superfluous and unrealistic in terms of 
protecting national interests. 

At stake are the political aspirations 
of the American people of Guam and 
their efforts to solidify their ties with 
their fellow Americans in the States. As 
Americans, we are simply seeking con- 
gressional recognition of our efforts to 
improve our political status, an action 
which is in keeping with the American 
system and the statutory obligations of 
the United States to the people of Guam. 
If passed, this measure would impose no 
other obligation on the Congress, nor 
would passage of my resolution infer that 
the territory is asking for statehood. 

During the 75 years since Guam came 
under the American flag in 1898, it has 
been our unswerving goal to develop 
closer ties with this great nation within 
a political framework that will enable our 
people to develop themselves as Ameri- 
cans and to maximize their opportunities. 
Congress, in 1950, granted us an Organic 
Act which established Guam as an un- 
incorporated territory of the United 
States, brought into being the American 
tripartite governmental structure for the 
island, and bestowed upon the people of 
Guam the cherished privilege of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Since that time, Congress 
has also approved an elective Governor 
position for the territory, and, in the 
92d Congress passed legislation author- 
izing Guam to elect its own nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives. 

For its historically unparalleled will- 
ingness to extend the principles of de- 
mocracy to the inhabitants of an island 
6,500 miles from the shores of mainland 
America, this country has earned the 
heartfelt devotion and loyalty of the peo- 
ple of Guam, and the frank admiration 
of our fellow islanders in other parts of 
the Pacific. 

In 1969, Guam held a constitutional 
convention to explore our future politi- 
cal goals. Although we learned many 
things from that exercise, the conven- 
tion, unfortunately, lacked the sanction 
of Congress. 
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More recent developments, such as the 
current status talks between the United 
States and the residents of the Pacific 
Trust Territory, have again brought to 
the fore the matter of Guam’s future 
political status. This, coupled with the 
continued allegations by the United 
Nations Subcommittee on Decolonization 
that the United States is failing to pro- 
mote and encourage the political devel- 
opment of Guam, led the 12th Guam 
Legislature and the Governor of Guam 
to each establish within their own 
branches, political status units. The 
Commission was charged with reviewing 
all matters which have a bearing on the 
present and future relations between the 
Federal Government and the people of 
Guam, 

We, the American people of Guam, do 
not seek a path which would alienate us 
from the relationship we have labored 
so hard and so long to develop. Rather, 
we seek to establish our own goals with 
regard to our internal affairs and our 
continued relations with the Federal 
Government, within the framework of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Accordingly, I now submit to this body 
a concurrent resolution asking that Con- 
gress support the wishes of the people of 
Guam by agreeing to give its serious con- 
sideration to the future recommenda- 
tions of a duly constituted Guam Con- 
stitutional Convention, which shall be 
ratified by popular vote. 


DR. JOHN W. PRICE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PA. 


(Mr. ESHLEMAN asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully request unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

I thought my colleagues—especially 
those on the Education and Labor 
Committee—would be interested in 
some dollar and cent figures concerning 
a recently constructed elementary school 
in Lancaster, Pa., in my district. 

I submit the following résumé con- 
cerning that particular school: 

Dr. JOHN W. Prick ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Price Elementary School in Lancaster, 
Pa. is no ordinary school building .. . and 
neither was the man for whom the school 
was named. 

The school is the District’s first “open 
plan” building, and its total construction 
cost was the lowest per square foot and per 
pupil in the entire state of Pennsylvania ac- 
cording to the 1972-73 Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education report, “Our Schools To- 
day.” 

Daniel W. Moyer, Jr., Administrator of 
Buchart Associates’ Lancaster office, said re- 
cently “Good school design does not have to 
be expensive. It is the sensible use of stand- 
ardized materials in an esthetically pleasing 
manner. The blending of these and prac- 
tical innovations provide the livability fea- 
tures for a successful building. We believe 
this is the secret of a good school.” 

The Price school was designed to serve 1,178 
students from an early childhood to grade six 
and cost $1,535,770 to construct. Construc- 
tion was completed September 1, 1973. The 
school is the first of a long range 3-phase 
project in the City of Lancaster which was 
named the “Park Project.” 
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It is located on a 25-acre wooded rolling 
site. The “Park Project” plans call for devel- 
opment of a picnic area, swimming pool, 
tennis courts, community pavillion, a field 
for Little League baseball and six-man foot- 
ball, the Lancaster Park Department head- 
quarters, recreational bullding, nature trails, 
pedestrian paths, sled and ski runs, formal 
and free-play areas and parking facilities. 

Recognizing that education is an on-going 
process, the principal, Robert E. Lehr, cited 
the following goals for the school: (1) Peer 
teaching, (2) Modified non-graded learnings, 
(3) More student responsibility (4) Increased 
student freedom, and (5) A 3 to 5 year pro- 
gram of curriculum development. As one 
teacher observed, “Children interested in 
what they're doing are not disciplinary prob- 
lems,” 

When submitting the school to the AASA/ 
AIA jury, Buchart Associates noted the fol- 
lowing observations: Good functional design 
does not cost more; schools need not be in- 
stitutional in decor; Learning can be indi- 
vidualized; School/community projects are 
feasible solutions; a school can successfully 
respond to existing and evolving educational 
programs; color costs no more but adds much 
more; and, certainly not least, learning can 
be fun! 

The per-pupil cost of the school was $1,613, 
which is $948 per pupil under the state aver- 
age ...an economy of 37%. 


YOUTH CAMP SAFETY ACT 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in today’s Washington Post de- 
scribes the Youth Camp Safety Act as 
one of the “many pieces of worthy legis- 
lation that did not make it through the 
last session of Congress.” 

Indeed, the failure of this important 
and much-needed bill in the previous 
session is a tragedy—for this summer, if 
past statistics are any indication, nearly 
3,000 youngsters will sustain injuries, ill- 
nesses and even death as a consequence 
of their summer camp experience. 

This year, my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey, Representative DOMI- 
NICK V. DANIELS, is again in the forefront 
of efforts to pass legislation establishing 
minimum Federal standards for youth 
camp safety and encouraging the States 
to establish and administer their own 
safety programs. 

I have cosponsored this bill in pre- 
vious sessions and again strongly support 
this long-overdue legislation. I hope that 
the Youth Camp Safety Act can move 
speedily through this session of Con- 
gress so that the lives of over 10 million 
children who annually attend summer 
camps will not be placed in jeopardy. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 5, 1975] 
DECISIONS ON SUMMER CAMP SAFETY 

Of the many pieces of worthy legislation 
that did not make it through the last ses- 
sion of Congress, few had broader support 
than the Youth Camp Safety Act. The Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the American Camp- 
ing Association and the National Safety 
Council were among the organizations see- 
ing the need for a comprehensive federal law 
to protect children in summer camps, Last 
year, a report by HEW—a report of limited 
breadth because less than half of the 7,800 
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camps bothered to respond to the question- 
naires—noted that 25 deaths, 1,223 serious 
ilinesses and 1,448 injuries were associated 
with camping. Of such horrors, Rep. 
Dominick V. Daniels (D-N.J.), a chief sponsor 
of the bill, said: “It ts ironic that we have 
federal laws to protect animals used in 
research, laws to protect wildlife and yet 
no federal law is on the books to protect our 
children in summer a 

Although the opening of the camping sea- 
son is many months away, the subject is 
topical, not just because of the bill’s rein- 
troduction by Mr. Daniels and 47 other House 
members, but also because this is the time 
when many parents are choosing where to 
send their children. Generally, the camps 
they select are safe and well run, but in 
many instances choices are made blindly. 
An appealing brochure, a magazine advertise- 
ment, or merely “hearing about” a particular 
camp may infiuence them. But how reliable is 
this information? 

Those who are concerned about summer 
camps are familiar with the grim statistics on 
health and safety. Equally unsettling is the 
fact that the legislation has failed in the 
last four Congresses. The argument against 
federal intervention is that camp safety is a 
state matter. That is exactly what the Daniels 
bill takes note of; after establishing mini- 
mum federal standards, HEW would provide 
assistance to the states for creating and run- 
ning their own camp safety programs. Some 
assistance is assuredly needed. According to 
past testimony in congressional hearings, 
only seven states—New York, California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Michigan, Texas and New 
Jersey—have comprehensive safety laws. 

This time, Mr. Daniels has scheduled no 
hearings for his proposed legislation. As a 
matter of record, they aren't needed, because 
the facts have come out in detail in the 
hearings of past years. Instead of more 
talks—which at this point means only more 
delay—Congress should move quickly to 
offer the kind of protection millions of chil- 
dren should have been getting routinely all 
along. 


BILL TO REQUIRE 20 MILES PER 
GALLON MINIMUM FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES 


(Mr. EVANS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
there are not many in this country any 
more who doubt the seriousness of our 
national shortage of energy both now 
and for the years to come. We are 
alarmed not only because our economy 
requires oil to function, but also because 
it is causing growing deficits in our bal- 
ance of payments and imperiling our na- 
tional security. 

While it is true that new sources of 
energy must be discovered, it is also im- 
perative that we find ways of conserving 
the use of the energy we now have. 

In the area of oil as a source of energy, 
our transportation needs account for 
51.7 percent of our oil consumption, with 
automobiles consuming 57 percent of 
the major end uses within the transpor- 
tation sector. Some 38 percent of the 
gasoline we consume in this country is 
refined from imported crude oil, and this 
imported crude oil is now costing us ap- 
proximately $25 billion a year. 
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A year ago this winter we all saw just 
enough of a touch of chaos in securing 
gasoline for our cars to teach us how seri- 
ous the problem can be. To some journal- 
ists the situation appeared sufficiently 
serious to ask our President and Secre- 
tary of State whether or not another em- 
bargo placed upon the exportation of oil 
to this country by the Arab nations 
would cause this Nation to seriously con- 
sider taking military action. 

I cannot accept the possibility of mili- 
tary action under such circumstances. I 
would also hope that our energy problem 
will not have to be met by gasoline ra- 
tioning or economic rationing as long 
range solutions. 

With something like 87 percent of the 
workers in this country transporting 
themselves to and from their jobs by 
passenger cars, and with their average 
1974 gasoline mileage being only 14.7 
miles per gallon, and with there now 
being some 101,237,000 private passenger 
vehicles in the United States consum- 
ing gasoline at a rate of 270 million gal- 
lons of gasoline per day, it would seem 
to me that something must be done in 
the years ahead that will require con- 
servation of this needed source of en- 
ergy. 

In view of these facts, I have intro- 
duced a bill which, 5 years after its en- 
actment, would require all passenger mo- 
tor vehicles manufactured or sold in this 
country, to be required to achieve at least 
20 miles per gallon, with 200 horsepower 
or less and not weighing in excess of 
3,000 pounds. 

In the interim 5 year period, any ve- 
hicle with an engine horsepower in ex- 
cess of 200 would be taxed at one-half 
of 1 percent of the manufacturer’s sale 
price for each horsepower in excess of 
200. 

Many vehicles sold in the United States 
today are capable of meeting these 
horsepower and weight restrictions. In 
1974, vehicles which came within 100 
pounds of my limit—either above or be- 
low—and were well below the 200 horse- 
power level included: American Motors 
V8 Hornet, 14.3 miles per gallon; Grem- 
lin V8, 15.9 miles per gallon; the Dodge 
Sport 6, 16 miles per gallon; Ford Mus- 
tang 2V6, 20.1 miles per gallon; Ford 
Maverick 4-door 6, 15 miles per gallon; 
Maverick 2-door V8, 14 miles per gallon; 
Mercury Comet 4-door 6, 19.9 miles per 
gallon; and Plymouth Valiant Duster 6, 
16.7 miles per gallon. 

It is my understanding that the larger 
U.S. manufacturers of automobiles have 
committed themselves to President Ford 
for an “average of the line” improvement 
of 18.7 percent in gas mileage of their 
vehicles by 1980. It is my understanding 
this would require a trade-off in the na- 
ture of a moratorium or stretchout on 
pollution control and safety standards. 
If the current average gasoline mileage 
is 14.7 miles per gallon, an 18.7-percent 
improvement by 1980 would only amount 
to 2.75 miles per gallon thus bringing the 
average up to only 17.45 miles per gallon. 
It seems to me that this savings is insuffi- 
cient and that the concurrent sacrifice of 
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pollution and safety control would not be 
acceptable. 

I believe legislation like mine is not 
only imperative but reasonable. A recent 
study by the EPA and the Department of 
Transportation concluded that auto- 
makers could improve new-car gasoline 
mileage an average of 25 to 40 percent by 
1980 and 60 percent or more by 1985 while 
still meeting federal clean air require- 
ments. These conclusions are based upon 
the manufacture and sale in the years 
ahead of a larger percentage of smaller 
cars, the use of smaller engines and rela- 
tively simple design changes. Further, all 
of these changes are technologically pos- 
sible today. 

Over the past 100 years our energy con- 
sumption in this country has risen over 
five times faster than our increase in pop- 
ulation. If energy demands continue to 
grow at the rate they have since 1964 our 
energy consumption would double every 
14 years. In addition to this staggering 
prospect the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy reports approximately 
one-half of the energy consumed in the 
United States is wasted. This waste is in- 
tolerable and for all these reasons I be- 
lieve my bill is essential. 


JUSTICE FOR IGOR BOBROWSKY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on May 20 
and February 21, 1974, I discussed the 
case of Igor Bobrowsky in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Mr. Bobrowsky has been 
fighting for admission to the Marine 
Corps Officer Candidate School. I will 
not restate all of the facts concerning 
this matter, since they are set forth at 
length in my prior Recorp statements. 
The crux of his case is that in answering 
a questionnaire after his conditional ac- 
ceptance, he did not lie when undoubt- 
edly many others responding to the ques- 
tion lied and were accepted. The ques- 
tion asked of him when applying to the 
MCOCS was, “Have you ever used LSD, 
marihuana, opiates, and so forth?” to be 
answered “yes” or “no.” Igor Bobrowsky, 
a combat soldier in Vietnam, had used 
marihuana on approximately six occa- 
sions in Vietnam and no other drugs. 
For this reason and this reason alone, 
he was denied admission to the MCOCS. 
Let me provide you with the latest up- 
date. 

This week I received two letters, one 
from the White House, and one from Dr. 
Robert L. DuPont, Director of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 
The thrust of the letters is that the De- 
partment of the Navy has now revised its 
recruiting policy to include a new provi- 
sion which reads as follows: 

c. Recruiting. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall take strong measures to screen 
out drug abusers at the point of application 
for entry into the naval service. However, 
they shall establish a waiver procedure for 
good risk applicants for initial entry into 
service (enlistment/commissioning). 
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But, the Marine Corps still refuses to 
accept Igor Bobrowsky. I suppose Igor 
can take pride in having, through his 
persistence, caused the Navy to admit 
error as it applies to a class of individ- 
uals, But, I must say that I take no 
pride in the Navy’s refusal to admit error 
as it applies to one individual, to wit, 
Igor Bobrowsky. Perhaps its simply too 
much to ask from the armed services to 
do justice in a particular case, even when 
it agrees to apply that justice to future 
cases. History is undoubtedly replete with 
cases where a strong, persistent, moti- 
vated, and deserving individual has made 
it easier for others, who would follow 
him, but not reap the benefit of that 
victory himself. In this case, because I 
know Igor Bobrowsky, I can say to this 
Congress, the White House, and the 
Navy, we have lost the services of a first 
rate American who deserves better of 
us, 

I do intend to make one more effort 
and to write to Gen. Robert E. Cushman, 
Jr., asking him to reconsider. Igor is 
worth another effort from all of us. 

The correspondence follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 29, 1975. 
Hon, Epwarp I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: This is in further reply to your 
letter of October 17, 1974, regarding Mr. Igor 
Bobrowsky’s application for commissioning 
in the United States Marine Corps. 

Upon receipt of your previous letter which 

called into question the U.S. Marine Corps 
policy, the Secretary of the Navy was re- 
quested to take action to provide a proce- 
dure for waiver of drug abuse in good-risk 
cases. On September 13, 1974, the Under 
Secretary of the Navy provided this office 
with a modification of the Marine Corps 
Procurement Manual which permits waivers 
of drug abuse by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. It was in the context of this 
modified policy that Mr. Bobrowsky’s case 
was again considered by the Marine Corps. 
- After due consideration, the Marine Corps 
has again concluded that Mr. Bobrowsky is 
not as qualified as other applicants for com- 
missioning in the U.S. Marine Corps. In- 
cluded in this consideration was his admitted 
use of marihuana while on active duty in a 
combat area. Inasmuch as the Marine Corps 
Commissioning Program is administered by 
the Secretary of the Navy, this office must 
respect the decision of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps which has also been con- 
curred in by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of the Navy. 

While the decision has not been favorable 
to the applicant, your correspondence caused 
the Department of Defense to reexamine its 
accession policies as they relate to those who 
voluntarily admit to casual or experimental 
use of drugs. All four military semices now 
provide for a waiver in good-risk cases. In 
addition, the Department of Defense has now 
under consideration changes in the govern- 
ing DOD directive which will prescribe gen- 
eral guidelines for waivers in deserving cases. 

It is regretted that the Marine Corps de- 
cision is not in accord with your desires, 
However, your arguments in support of a 
modified policy have been successful and the 
resulting policy will be applied in deter- 
mining the qualifications of future appli- 
cants, 


Sincerely, 


Max L. FrtepErsporr, 
Assistant to the President. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE FoR DRUG 
ABUSE PREVENTION, 

Washington, D.C. January 31, 1975. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
U.S. House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KocH: Thank you for 
your recent letters calling to my attention 
the case of Mr. Igor Bobrowsky, denied ad- 
mission to the Marine Corps Officer Training 
Program on the basis of his admission to 
having used marihuana for a brief period in 
1967 during his enlistment as a Marine. 

As a result of your inquiry my office has 
participated in several discussions with 
Department of Defense officials in an effort 
to persuade the Marine Corps to adopt poli- 
cies which would not only screen out drug 
abusers at point of application for entry into 
service but also would establish an appropri- 
ate waiver procedure for good risk applicants. 

We have been advised that the Department 
of the Navy by order of the Secretary of the 
Navy (SECNAVINST 5355.1) has adopted a 
revised recruiting policy which provides in 
part: 

“c. Recruiting. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall take strong measures to screen 
out drug abusers at the point of application 
for entry into the naval service. However, 
they shall establish a waiver procedure for 
good risk applicants for initial entry into 
service (enlistment/commissioning) .” 

Pursuant to the aboye order the Marine 
Corps has adopted a waiver procedure under 
which the Marine Corps Commandant after 
his personal review and evaluation of each 
request on its own merits may grant a waiver. 

‘The new approved procedure in my opinion 
constitutes a great improvement over the 
former Marine Corps policy of “zero toler- 
ance” which precluded enlistment or com- 
missioning of an individual with any 
admitted usage of drugs. 

Although adoption of the above changes 
in policy may have occurred too late to be 
of personal benefit to Mr. Bobrowsky, they 
will serve to insure the flexibility required 
for appropriate response to similar situations 
arising in the future. 

if I can be of further service to you, please 
do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. DuPont, M.D. 
Director. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1975. 
Gen. ROBERT CUSHMAN, 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps, Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. 

Deak GENERAL CUSHMAN: I have received 
letters from both the White House and Dr. 
Robert DuPont, Director of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention of the 
Executive Office of the President reciting 
the fact that as a result of Igor Bobrowsky’s 
case the Navy has reyised its regulations 
and will now allow a waiver to be granted 
in cases of his kind. I am making a state- 
ment on the floor of the House tomorrow, 
a copy of which I am also enclosing, to 
to bring the Congress up to date on Igor’s 
case, 

I urge you to reconsider this case, and that 
you personally talk with Igor in advance of 
any final decision, I am convinced that were 
you to do that you would conclude as I have, 
that it would be a gross miscarriage of justice 
to not. apply the new rules and waiver pro- 
visions to Igor. 

Sincerely, 
Eowarp I. KocH. 
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THE LOSS OF ETHICS AND VALUES 


(Mr. GOLDWATER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several months, more and more 
people are becoming concerned about the 
deterioration of ethics and values in con- 
temporary American society. 

Recently, U.S. News & World Report 
and the Wall Street Journal each had 
excellent and timely editorials focusing 
attention on this national malaise. I 
commend them to my colleagues and the 
Nation as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Jan, 6, 

1975] 
HONESTY ON HOLIDAY? 
(By Howard Flieger) 

Here is something unsettling to contem- 
plate in this holiday season— 

A highly respected, nonpartisan, nonsec- 
tarian, nonprofit organization is in the midst 
of a saturation campaign to popularize the 
concept that it pays to do right. 

In other words: 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Well, now! Isn't that one of the verities? 
Have things reached a point in America where 
people have to be “sold” on that? 

Could be. A recent public-opinion poll by 
the Sindlinger organization asked people to 
rate in importance the problems we face. 
Morality got no votes. 

Ivan Hill, the President of American View- 
point, Inc., which is sparking the crusade 
mentioned above, recently wrote in “NAM 
Reports,” a publication of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: 

“We want to develop a massive mass media 
campaign to debunk dishonesty. ... We wish 
to make honesty socially and culturally ‘all 
right,’ the smart thing, maybe even fairly 
fashionable... .” 

President Hill and his associates aren't 
kidding. They are conducting tests to deter- 
mine public response to the idea that “it is 
not stupid or nuts to be honest. Especially do 
we wish the youth of America to learn that 
you can be professionally and financially 
successful—evyen rich—and be honest.” 

Right now the organization is immersed in 
research to develop new teaching materials 
on ethics and values that can be used in 
all schooling, from kindergarten right up 
through graduate school. 

At the same time, it has a program to 
persuade business, professional and trade 
associations, and labor unions to “develop 
or update their own codes of ethics. We 
should like for such groups to take their 
codes of ethics out of the frames on the 
walls, read them, practice them, and en- 
force them.” 

American Viewpoint, Inc,, plans to set 
up an Ethical Resources Center at Chapel 
Hill, N.C., to which any school, local gov- 
ernment, union, business or professional as- 
sociation can write and obtain sample codes 
of ethics with suggestions for making them 
work, 

The organization has just published a 
book, “How To Make America More Honest.” 

All this activity brings up a question: Is 
endemic dishonesty a side effect of infia- 
tion, or is it the other way around? Amer- 
ican Viewpoint, Inc., is conyinced there is 
a relationship between the two. Mr. Hill 
Says: 

“Although economic historians may not 
agree on which comes first, a severe decline 
in a society's honesty and morality or a 
severe inflationary spiral, the two do seem 
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to go together. Some already have started 
asking: Can a free society survive a long 
and severe period of inflation? The prime 
basis for this question is the unequal bur- 
den of inflation. Those who cannot keep 
pace in the inflation race will condemn the 
whole track meet.” 

As waning morality spreads, many scholars 
and just plain citizens tend to blame gov- 
ernment, arguing that any political system 
can only be as good as its leaders. 

There’s where they and Mr. Hill's orga- 
nization part company. He contends: 

“What the leaders believe actually reflects 
society or they would not be leaders. It’s 
up to the individual participants in a soci- 
ety to develop their own standards.” 

Has life really come to such a pass that 
all of us have to be re-educated to the 
truth that liars and cheaters are both dis- 
honest and alien to our culture? 

If so, it is a sad thought to ponder at 
this particular time of the year—or any 
time of year, for that matter. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 2, 1975] 
MORAL EDUCATION 


Watergate provided the final push, but 
other social problems from drug use to ris- 
ing crime have spurred U.S. public schools 
to pay more attention to questions of moral 
and ethical development. A Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor survey found widespread en- 
thusiasm in schools for courses in “moral 
development,” “character education” and 
“value clarification.” 

In a certain sense this represents a turn- 
about in the direction of American educa- 
tion. In the early years schools placed great 
stress on moral and ethical development 
along with the three Rs. Whatever their 
other defects, William McGuffey’s “Eclectic 
Readers” and similar primers sought to im- 
part an ethical consciousness. But directed 
efforts to impart standards lessened as Amer- 
ican society became more complex and 
pluralistic. 

The revived effort to teach moral prin- 
ciples in schools is, however, not @ par- 
ticularly radical change, even in modern 
terms. It would be hard for good teachers 
not to convey a set of ethical and moral 
principles to their students through their 
words and example and through their in- 
terpretations of literature, science and other 
academic subjects. By this process, there 
can be little doubt that schools always have 
tended to reflect the ethical or moral frame- 
work of the society that surrounds them. 

We would admit to some concerns over 
efforts to formalize this process and to make 
it a conscious and directed part of the school 
curriculum, In a pluralistic society, specific 
standards of belief are better set by such 
bodies as the church, where membership is 
voluntary, or in the home than by state- 
directed schools. 

There is always the danger that the state 
efforts will come into conflict with personal 
and private beliefs or that they will attempt 
to foster an allegiance to selective, and not 
altogether wholesome values. Militarists in 
pre-war Japan, for example, seized upon 
moral instruction in the schools (shu-shin) 
to forge a doctrine of blind obedience to 
the emperor. This sort of thing may make for 
a more orderly society but it carries risks for 
a democratic, free nation. 

Having said that, however, we have little 
doubt that there are generally accepted 
ethical and moral verities that have had a 
place in almost every society and religion 
down through time. The simple principle of 
“do unto others as you would have, etc.,” 
is a prescription for ethical conduct, for ex- 
ample, that is hard to improve upon, what- 
ever sophists might try to make of it . 

We would hope that the ethical revival 
the Monitor sees would reaffirm such basic 
verities. There is little doubt that some 
youngsters in our society receive no worth- 
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while ethical guidelines, from either church 
or family. And too many modern adults, in 
the schools, churches and households, a:e 
reluctant to exercise moral authority, per- 
haps because of a confusion in their own be- 
liefs. If the latest movement restores the 
notion that adults can and should provide 
moral leadership, it will be welcome indeed. 


ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Kemp) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

A FREE ENTERPRISE ANSWER TO INFLATION AND 
RECESSION 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
this special order today to permit the 
Members, like myself, who believe in lim- 
ited Government and free enterprise 
solutions to our Nation’s problems to pre- 
sent alternatives to the New Deal-type 
answers being offered by so many today 
on the Democratic side of the aisle. 

We also must say, in all candor, that 
while we applaud the leadership of our 
President in coming up with a compre- 
hensive plan for the Nation’s economy, 
we must as a group speak out against the 
huge budget deficit being proposed to 
the American people, much of which, of 
course, is the result of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility of previous Congresses and admin- 
istrations. 

Outrageous deficit spending financed 
by huge increases in the money supply 
and unlimited Government borrowing is 
strangling the productivity of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. Government 
is choking to death the incentives and 
capital investment necessary to generate 
jobs, the goods and services so necessary 
to increase the wealth of this Nation. 

It took 186 years for this Nation to 
reach a $100 billion budget. It took only 
another 9 years to reach a $200 billion 
budget. It took 3 more years to reach a 
$300 billion budget, and at the rate we 
are going within just a very few short 
years over 55 percent of the total private 
income of America will be taken by Gov- 
erment in the form of taxes at one level 
of the Government or another. 

By the President’s own figures in his 
budget, without any new spending pro- 
grams, by the year 2000 it is estimated 
that over 6634 of the total private in- 
come of America, the total private in- 
come of the people of this country, will 
be taxed at the Federal, State, or local 
level. 

The time is overdue for the imple- 
mentation of a policy providing for an 
enduring economic recovery. It is time 
for the adoption of a plan which will 
work, not only in the short run but also 
on a more permanent basis. And, it is 
time for an economic recovery which 
does not sow the seeds of another reces- 
sion or additional inflation. 

During the past several weeks, an im- 
pressive number of Members have par- 
ticipated in the preparation of a fiscally 
responsible, free market policy for eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Our policy may not be politically pop- 
ular or possible but it is, nonetheless, 
time tested—it refiects the lessons of 
economic history. 
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The statement, together with those 
who have participated in its formulation, 
follows: 

STATEMENT ON ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC 

POLICIES 


We believe that solutions to our dual eco- 
nomic problems of inflation and recession lie 
in returning decision-making to the people 
through the forces of the marketplace—liet- 
ting the people decide what to produce, sell, 
and buy, and at what price levels. The pricing 
mechanism of the marketplace, derived from 
the interaction of supply and demand, is a 
more efficient, productive and stable regula- 
tor of the economy than government can 
ever be. No government agency or official is 
as capable of making such decisions as are 
the people through the voluntary exchange 
of goods and services. To believe otherwise is 
to deny the basic tenets of democracy and 
liberty. 

We also believe increased productivity— 
not compulsory rationing, allocations or 
regulations and controls—is the basic answer 
to our problems. We believe prosperity to be 
related directly to the amount of capital in- 
vested in increased production. We believe 
over-concentration on consumption, fostered 
by government policy, has led to inadequate 
attention to the production which results in 
improved efficiency, more Jobs at higher pay, 
and more goods at less cost. 

Finally, we believe our economic ills—from 
heavy inflation to rising unemployment, from 
high interest rates to inadequate capital 
formation, from exorbitant fuel costs to anti- 
competitive regulatory practices—have one 
root cause: Policies of government, princi- 
pally those of the Federal government which 
cause or contribute to inflation. 

We, therefore, prepose the following: 

Controlling the run-away growth of gov- 
ernment and the soaring increases in Federal 
expenditures and deficits, in an effort to bet- 
ter balance the budget. This would reduce 
the need for government borrowing from the 
capital markets and would put a brake on the 
inflationary expansion of the money supply. 

The enactment of job-creating, accelerated 
eapital formation techniques, sufficient to 
insure the full productive capacity of this 
country and the millions of jobs which would 
flow from such full capacity. Such measures 
would include: 

A tax reduction for both small business 
and corporations, to spur production; and, 

A permanent increase in the investment 
tax credit, to allow long-range planning in 
order to help avoid a repetition of this 
recession. 

Giving protection against inflation to the 
individual income tax payer by indexing 
income tax brackets, thus taking the “‘wind- 
fall profit” out of inflation for the govern- 
ment when taxpayers slide into higher tax 
brackets solely as a result of government- 
created inflation. 

The removal of anticompetitive regulatory 
practices of the Federal government, prac- 
tices which drive production down and prices 
up. 

That a limitation, established as a percent- 
age of aggregate national personal income, be 
Placed on the level of revenue taken each 
year by the Federal government. 

Increased reliance on the laws of supply 
and demand to conserve fuel and to increase 
production, including the deregulation of 
natural gas and domestic crude oil, 

That increases in the money supply be 
tied more directly to increases in national 
productivity, thus eliminating the price rises 
which accompany expansionary monetary 
policies. 

We believe these measures should be 
adopted and enacted. We intend to push 
actively for them. 


SIGNATURES 


Jack F. Kemp, of New York. 
Bill Archer, of Texas. 
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William L. Armstrong, of Colorado. 
Robert E. Bauman, of Maryland. 
Robin L. Beard, of Tennessee. 

Clair Burgener, of California. 

Don Clancy, of Ohio. 

John B. Conlan, of Arizona. 

Philip M. Crane, of Illinois. 

Robert W. Daniel, of Virginia. 

Sam Devine, of Ohio. 

Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., of California. 
William F, Goodling, of Pennsylvania, 
Tennyson Guyer, of Ohio. 

Tom Hagedorn, of Minnesota. 
Marjorie S. Holt, of Maryland. 

James G. Martin, of North Carolina. 
John Y. McCollister, of Nebraska. 

W. Henson Moore III, of Louisiana, 
William M. Ketchym, of Cs!!fornia. 
Trent Lott, of Mississippi. 

Ralph Regula, of Ohio. 

J. Kenneth Robinson, of Virginia. 
John H. Rousselot, of California. 
Richard T. Schulze, of Pennsylvania. 
Keith G. Sebelius, of Kansas. 

Floyd Spence, of South Carolina. 
Steven D. Symms, of Idaho. 

Charles Thone, of Nebraska. 

David C. Treen, of Louisiana. 


This statement establishes the frame- 
work for our remarks here this after- 
noon, and it outlines the problems we 
see in other proposals being advanced. 

We welcome the support of other 
Members, from both sides of the aisle, 
with whom we did not have an oppor- 
tunity to confer before the statement’s 
release. 

I would like to amplify, from my own 
understanding of the issues at hand, on 
the points raised through the statement. 

THE CAUSES OF OUR ECONOMIC ILLS 


Policies of government, principally 
those of the Federal Government, cause 
and contribute to inflation. Only when 
we understand what caused our prob- 
lems can we set about on a true course 
to correcting them, insuring to ourselves 
and our posterity that our leaders will 
not repeat them. 

The solutions to our economic prob- 
lems can hardly lie, therefore, in further 
reliance upon government decisionmak- 
ing—government interference in the 
economic affairs—in the private eco- 
nomic lives—of the people. 

No matter how well inteniioned or 
how well administered the programs of 
government may be, they can never dup- 
licate the efficiency, productivity, and 
diversity of the economic marketplace— 
a marketplace composed of the count- 
less millions of decisions made every day 
by the American people on what to buy 
and what to sell based upon their priori- 
ties not government’s. No government 
agency or official is capable of making 
such decisions as well as or better than 
the people. To believe otherwise—and 
such a belief is too frequently reflected 
in many of the proposals for remedial 
action which we hear in these times—is 
to deny the basic tenets of democracy 
and liberty. 

Advocates of big government purport 
that there is almost no sphere of the na- 
tional life in which the Government may 
not legitimately intervene. 

The liberty view, on the other hand, 
holds that—just as the Government pro- 
duces little and must be limited in its 
power to siphon off the fruits of labor 
of the private sector—so must large 
areas of the national life, on principle, 
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be cordoned off from Government inter- 
ference, no matter how well intentioned. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon a leg- 
islator who believes in a free society to 
oppose, in deed as well as word, certain 
types of legislative initiatives on the 
grounds that the Government should not 
involve itself at all in those types of mat- 
ters. 

It seems that at a time when virtually 
everyone is calling for reduced Federal 
spending, so as to reduce the pressures 
of inflation and taxes, thet we have an 
opportunity ts examine the existing pro- 
grams with a view toward ending the 
funding of those less than essential pro- 
grams. We must seize this opportunity. 

In terms of this continued advocacy 
of big government, let us look at the 
Democratic Party leadership’s proposals 
for economic recovery. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
LEADERSHIP’S PROPOSALS 


They have proposed mandatory and 
presumably permanent wage and price 
controls, or at least, minimally the 
placement of controls on a selective basis 
for some critical industries. They haye 
done this despite the fact that higher 
prices and wages are the results of, not 
the causes of, inflation; they have their 
cart before the horse, once again. 

These are the kinds of controls which 
destroy the bargaining process—individ- 
ual or collective—between employees 


and employers, a process essential to a 
free society. 

These are controls which deprive in- 
dustry of the capital investment funds 
which are needed for jobs, to increase 
productivity, and to increase the supply 


of goods required to drive prices down- 
ward. These are also controls which 
cause innumerable shortages of goods 
which the consumers both need and 
want. They are patterned after the con- 
trol devices which have failed time and 
time again, from Rome in A.D. 301 to 
America in 1971-74. It seems to me that 
after our experiences with the beef freeze 
—and shortages in over 600 other goods 
—some would have learned enough so as 
not to repeat their errors. Apparently 
this is not the case. 

They also propose an expansion of the 
public service jobs program, one not un- 
like the “make work” programs of the 
thirties. They propose this despite the 
fact that these jobs are essentially non- 
productive and that all funds from them 
must come from taxes or expansion of 
the national public debt—either of or 
both of which make inflation and reces- 
sion worse. This program deprives the 
private sector of the economy of the full- 
est means to create real, permanent jobs 
—tax-generating jobs instead of tax- 
consuming ones. This is truly a counter- 
productive program, taking out of the 
nongovernment sector the very capabil- 
ity it must have to reduce unemployment 
permanently. 

They also propose the rationing of 
gasoline, the most patently unfair and 
inequitable of all the fuel conservative 
measures under consideration. Dramati- 
cally increased supplies, which could 
come about through deregulation, would 
accomplish the same objectives—bring- 
ing demand and supply into harmony, 
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without penalizing the people. If there 
is rationing, there is no way it can be 
made fair, when applied on a case by 
case basis. 

The Democratic leadership also pro- 
poses the revival of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, a Government 
chartered and operated “corporation,” 
to bail out failing businesses with the 
taxpayers’ dollars, forcing those taxpay- 
ers to saye a company whose products 
they had already indicated they did not 
wish to buy in sufficient quantities to keep 
it afloat. If they had, the company would 
not be ailing in the first place. This cor- 
poration’s functions would needlessly 
duplicate our existing system of 14,000 
banks and other private lending institu- 
tions. This program would reward in- 
efficiency and poor management over and 
against companies which succeed, pro- 
duce, create, and preserve jobs and pay, 
rather than consume, taxes. It’s a re- 
warding of failure; that’s what the cor- 
poration’s role would be. It would be 
using borrowed money to lend to com- 
panies who—because of excessive Gov- 
ernment deficit-induced borrowing— 
could not borrow enough capital on their 
own to remain competitive. 

They propose the allocation of credit 
by the bureaucracy in Washington in- 
stead of by the free choice of the people 
and our vast, highly competitive private 
credit system, permitting bureaus and 
boards and bureaucrats to decide what 
or whatever is to be purchased by the 
people. It gives to the bureaucracy the 
role of determining what is productive 
and what is speculative, as to the uses of 
available capital. And, keep in mind, that 
Government itself is draining off huge 
amounts of capital in order to pay the 
deficits; over 62 percent of the available 
capital in this country was preempted 
by the Federal Government during calen- 
dar year 1974 to finance its deficit. I can- 
not help but believe, as we pointed out 
in the declaration released this morning, 
that if Thomas Edison had gone to such 
a bureau and asked for money to invent 
and develop the light bulb, as an alterna- 
tive to whale-oil lamps and candles, that 
they would have said, “No,” on the basis 
that the venture was too “speculative.” 
We say: Let the incentives of the market- 
place determine what is speculative and 
what is productive—determined by the 
total of the decisions made by vast mil- 
lions of people through their buying or 
abstention from buying. 

They propose the reform of our tax 
laws, under the euphemism of closing 
loopholes. They do not mention that the 
largest so-called loophole is the per- 
sonal deduction for real estate taxes and 
interest paid on home mortgages by 
homeowners, without which few homes 
could be built and purchased, reforms 
which typically add additional burdens 
to the tax load already being borne too 
heavily by the middle class. We are op- 
posed to the elimination of such incen- 
tives. We need tax reform, but it ought 
to be on the basis of logic and eco- 
nomics, not catch phrases. 

They a'so propose, through offering a 
variety of programs, some in wholly new 
fields for the Federal Government, a 
massive increase in Federal spending. 
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Few actually say they favor it, but that 
is the inevitable result of the proposals 
being offered. These proposals for new 
spending are being made despite the fact 
that this would result in increased defi- 
cits—the principal factor fueling infia- 
tion and pushing up interest rates; de- 
spite the fact that this would mean ad- 
ditional reliance on Government in- 
stead of increased independence from it; 
despite the fact that such spending is 
simply taken from our already over- 
burdened people; and, despite the fact 
that such spending would take further 
from the non-Government sector of the 
economy the private means to deal with 
the very social problems to which Gov- 
ernment programs would be addressed. It 
used to be that Government was the last 
resort, to be relied upon only when the 
private sector had failed. Now, as soon 
as a problem is spotted, actual or poten- 
tial, the clamor is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to rush in and spend money. 
We cannot abuse ourselves with such 
folly any longer. 
WHAT'S RIGHT AND WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSALS 

I am pleased with many of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to overcome our eco- 
nomic ills, I believe that many are 
clearly within the best interests of the 
Nation to implement, as soon as possible. 
I applaud the President’s leadership in 
identifying much of what is amiss in our 
economy today and clearly speaking up 
for the pricing system. 

I believe there is much merit to his 
proposals to place a 5-percent ceiling on 
increases in Federal salaries, retire- 


ments, pensions, and so forth, through 


June 30, 1976. 

I agree with his proposed moratorium 
on new spending programs for fiscal year 
1976. I just wish he had proposed a 
moratorium on new spending per se, so 
that we could have held the line on fiscal 
year 1976 spending at the level of fiscal 
year 1975 spending. 

I agree that we should provide addi- 
tional incentives to public utilities to ex- 
pand energy supplies to meet rising de- 
mands, for an increase in supply, in rela- 
tion to demand, will permit utility costs 
to be driven downward. 

I agree that a deregulation of domestic 
crude oil and new natural gas is called 
for. This would result in an appreciable 
increase in oil and natural gas supplies. 
At a time when hundreds are being fur- 
loughed in industry—not because of capi- 
tal shortages or inadequate demand, but 
because oil and natural gas are not ade- 
quately available—we believe these to be 
sound measures. 

We applaud across-the-board corpo- 
rate tax cuts, those which will lead to 
the capital formation requisite to expan- 
sion of machinery and plants in an ef- 
fort to enhance efficiency, for it is that 
enhanced efficiency—producing a prod- 
uct at less cost—which will stimulate 
job-producing demand. Of course, the 
catch to this proposal is that it is con- 
tingent on congressional approval of the 
plowing back, through tax cuts, of the 
$30 billion of additional revenue gen- 
erated by the $3 per barre] tax on oil. 

And, we applaud his concept of index- 
in personal taxes. 
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We are, on the other hand, concerned 
over several other proposals offered in 
the state of the Union and related mes- 
sages. 

No matter how strong the rhetoric 
against inflation-creating budget deficits, 
the fact remains that we will have def- 
icits of at least $30 billion this year and 
$52 billion next; they will probably end 
up being much more. The impact of these 
deficits in generating worsened inflation 
are economically inevitable; it will hurt 
the economy. 

Here, in these deficits, are the potential 
seeds of a worse economic picture. In 
hopes of stimulating the economy 
through deficit spending, it may actually 
be slowed. In a shift from dealing with 
inflation to recession, we are concerned 
that the short-term anti-recession meas- 
ures may worsen our long-term abilities 
to combat inflation. 

CHAIRMAN MAHON’S REPORT ON THE BUDGET 

On Monday of this week, the distin- 
guished and learned chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Manon, addressed the House, as he does 
after the submission of each budget, on 
the implications and ramifications of 
the proposed budget for fiscal year 1976. 
As is customary for that presentation, 
the chairman simply put forth the facts 
on what the budget says and what it does 
not say. It is, undoubtedly, the most ac- 
curate and penetrating analysis yet done 
on the implications of the budget. 

I cannot overly stress how honored 
I am to be now serving, on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in the shadow 
of this man and his stewardship of that 
committee. The reasoned, refiective 
voice of truth, removed from considera- 
tions of partisanship, is what he has, is 
now, and will continue to bring to the 
deliberations of that Committee and 
Subcommittee. The Nation needs that. 

Let me quote, briefiy, from his re- 
marks of this week, for they are of pro- 
found importance to understanding 
what confronts us: 

The budget proposes outlays of $349 bil- 
lion, But in my judgment, the Government 


will never live within that. The spending 
will be much higher. 


K . + . * 


The budget calls for spending in fiscal 
year 1975 of $313.4 billion and $349.4 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1976. This is an increase 
from 1974 to 1975 of $45 billion and from 
1975 to 1976 of $36 billion. This will cause 
a unified budget deficit of $34.7 billion in 
1975 and $51.9 billion in 1976, but the total 
additional increase in debt will be $52.8 
billion in 1975 and $67.6 billion in 1976— 
an increase of $120.4 billion over 2 years. 
If that will not shock the American people 
to the marrow of their bones then we as a 
nation are insensitive to the fiscal situation 
which confronts us. 

+ . +» > + 

The total increase in the amount of the 
debt which must concern us over the next 
18 months is not the $87 billion increase in 
the Unified budget but the likelihood that 
we will go into the capital market for as 
much as $150 to $170 billion just on the 
matters proposed in this budget. That 
amount, alarming as it may be, does not 
reflect the liability associated with loans 
guaranteed by the Government. 


The implications of the chairman's 
remarks are grave for all of us who are 
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charged with the constitutional respon- 
sibility of exercising fiscal and monetary 
responsibility. 

Let me put before this House, in chart 
form, what the chairman put before us 
several days ago: 


PROJECTED FEDERAL DEBT INCREASES 
lin billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1975 1976 


Projected unified budget deficit.... $34.7 
‘orrowing from the trust funds.... +83 
orrowing to finance cff- the-budget 

is = 7 


$51.9 
+3.1 


+10.4 
42.2 


67.6 

Effects of ata ae refusal to 
support President’s proposed 
selected spending reductions -+17.0 
Subtotal 84.6 
Possible congressional action on 
proposed tax cuts offered by the 
President +43 +19.0 


63.0 103.6 


Mr. Speaker, charts on proposed ex- 
penditures and new obligational author- 
ity reflect similar increases and possible 
actions and inactions; thus, in addition 
to the announced projected debt rising 
by these additional amounts, so too will 
expenditures and new obligational au- 
thority rise accordingly. 

The likelihood of the Federal Govern- 
ment borrowing nearly $170 billion or 
even $100 billion from the capital mar- 
kets in this Nation over the next 18 
months is staggering. Interest rates 
would soar to even new record highs; 
and there would be little, if any, money 
left for private borrowing by manufac- 
turers, homebuilders, et cetera. Inflation 
would rise steadily as the Federal Re- 
serve System pumped up the supply of 
new money—through extensions of 
credit to boost available funding for bor- 
rowing. A deeper recession and higher 
inflation could well set in. Thus, these 
measures—designed to get us out of re- 
cession—would actually put us further 
into it, all caused by trying to cure our 
problems with inflated dollars. 

The policies which we have today out- 
lined are better, more effective, faster, 
and more enduring ways in which to 
bring our country out of this recession, 
to provide millions of jobs—through the 
nongovernment sector of the economy— 
and to do so without additional reliance 
on the taxpayer, These policies will stop 
inflation. They will stop the recession. 
They will restore the economy. 

FEDERAL BUDGETS SHOULD BE BALANCED TO HOLD 
DOWN INFLATION AND INTEREST RATES 


I propose a reduction in the runaway 
growth of Federal budgets, holding the 
total level of expenditures down to. the 
level of projected revenue. This is a goal 
of budget balance, free from the deficits 
that are our No. 1 problem. 

We must help eliminate the deficits 
from Federal financing. To do otherwise 
is blatantly counterproductive, for it is 
this borrowing of money from the Na- 
tion’s capital markets by the Federal 
Government which drives up interest 
rates and drives down available capital 
for private individuals and businesses, 
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and it is the monetizing of the national 
debt which produces the additional in- 
crease in money stock which causes 
inflation. 

How does this process work? 

When Government spends more than 
it takes in, it still must pay its bills. It 
pays those bills through borrowing funds 
from the same financial institutions that 
lend them out privately, to businesses, to 
contractors, to prospective home pur- 
chasers, et cetera. The more capital Goy- 
ernment takes out of the markets, the 
less remains. 

Thus, competition for those dollars 
remaining allows those institutions to 
set higher rates of interest. This, in and 
of itself, reduces the amount of specula- 
tive capital, because those with specula- 
tive ventures cannot nearly as well af- 
ford to pay the higher rates of interest. 
But, the effect is higher interest rates, 
and when businesses, contractors, home 
purchasers, and so forth, cannot borrow, 
recession is the inevitable result, mean- 
ing the loss of productivity and jobs. 

The Federal Government, unlike you 
or me, has another way to pay off its bills. 
The Government may pay off a portion 
of its new debt by monetizing it—a proc- 
ess by which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem extends credit to its member banks, 
through “high-powered” money devices. 
If the money supply increases faster 
than production, higher prices are al- 
ways the result. There has never been a 
dramatic increase in money supply in the 
last century which has not been followed 
by a dramatic increase in prices. As the 
rate of inflation goes up, so to does the 
rate of prices, following by a few months 


to a year. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that deficit spending must be substan- 
tially reduced—with the eventual good of 
balancing the budget. 

THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF CAPITAL 
FORMATION 


I am proposing the enactment of capi- 
tal formation inducing laws at the ear- 
liest opportunity. A corporate tax cut 
would aid significantly in making capital 
funds more available to industry, busi- 
ness—large and small—and home con- 
struction. 

There are additional policies which 
would help to accomplish the same ob- 
jectives, including amendments to the 
capital gains tax structure, increasing 
the exemption of interests and dividends 
from savings and similar institutional 
investments. 

Prosperity rests—more than on any 
other determinant—on the amount of 
capital invested per person within an 
economy. In other words, the more cap- 
ital invested per person, the greater the 
economic growth and the better the 
standard of living—in real, not inflated, 
dollars. Our laws have ignored this car- 
dinal rule of economics during recent 
years, favoring instead those policies 
which have led to a decline in the rate of 
capital investment. 

Our present Federal tax structure en- 
courages overconsumption and discour- 
ages investment, because the tax laws 
place a significantly heavier burden on 
savings and investment than on con- 
sumption. Taxwise, it is now preferable 
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for the taxpayer to consume and spend 
instead of producing and saving. The tax 
policy which underlies the present tax 
structure has resulted in laws which have 
stifled needed capital formation and eco- 
nomic growth. It should be reversed. 

That the economy of the United States 
needs vast increases in capital outlays 
is demonstrable. 

In a recent editorial, entitled “Pro- 
ductivity: The Rest of the World Is 
Catching Up,” the Washington Post de- 
picted our situation this way: 

Since 1960 productivity increases in this 
country have been the lowest of any of the 
major industrial countries, and our rate has 
hardly been better than the average for all 
the other industrial countries together. 


This principal measure of prosperity— 
capital investment—gives much credence 
to the editorial. According to an extensive 
study of the Joint Economic Committee, 
gross private domestic investment in the 
United States last year was only 15.7 
percent of gross national product. By 
contrast, Germany invested 26 percent, 
France 28 percent, and Japan 37 percent. 

Minimally—to curb inflation and to 
maintain a “socially acceptable level of 
unemployment’'’—the United States 
should raise its investment rate to 18 to 
20 percent. To stop inflation and to send 
unemployment back down to the lowest 
rate in the past 10 years, a much greater 
investment rate would be required. 

Yet, even to maintain the 15.7, 1973 
rate, the United States will have to invest 
over $4.5 trillion—$4,500  billion—in 
capital over the next 12 years. Under our 
present tax policy and laws, it will be 
difficult for this amount to be raised. To 
the degree that it is not raised, our pros- 
perity will be further threatened. 


TAX REFORM IS NEEDED TOO 


The enactment of job-creating, ac- 
celerated capital formation techniques, 
sufficient to insure the full productive 
capacity of this country and the millions 
of jobs which would flow from such full 
capacity is needed. 

Such measures would include a tax re- 
duction for both small business and cor- 
porations, to spur production. They would 
also include a permanent increase in the 
investment tax credit, to allow long- 
range planning in order to help avoid a 
repetition of this recession. 

A personal income tax cut can also be 
feasible in the sense that stimulated con- 
sumption will decrease the surpluses 
which have caused many layoffs. And, if 
additional personal funds are put into 
savings, then additional borrowing— 
badly needed for home construction and 
corporate borrowing—will be spurred. 
But, we should be aware that if the 
supply of money in the hands of con- 
sumers is increased and the number of 
goods remain the same or decrease as 
inventories are reduced, then prices will 
go up, not down. Thus, there are counter- 
productive dangers in enacting solely a 
personal income tax cut of which Gov- 
ernment, the Congress, and especially 
the people ought to be fully aware. 

These are important factors in aiding 
our economic recovery. One of the best 
things for the economy right now would 
be measures that strengthen natural re- 
covery forces that are contained in the 
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profit motive and work incentives. An 
effective method would be to winnow an 
effective across-the-board tax cut of the 
measures incorporated in the budget and 
at the same time to drastically cut Fed- 
eral spending so the resulting deficit 
would not further deplete the Nation’s 
capital. 

It must be understood that the secret 
of recovery does not lie in mere artificial 
stimulation of consumer demand. There 
must be a restoration of real, useful pro- 
duction that will generate real capital, 
which will in turn be employed efficiently 
by market forces. Unless there is a be- 
ginning made toward that end, there will 
be no recovery and those pessimistic pro- 
jections in the budget could prove to be 
optimistic instead. 

CANADA HAS CUT ITS CORPORATE TAKES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT IS WAY DOWN 

Two years ago, Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau succeeded in obtaining a reduc- 
tion in corporate income tax from 49 
percent to 40 percent. 

Advocating and pushing through the 
proposal required strong leadership. 

What happened once the proposal was 
enacted? 

Canada became a magnet for outside 
capital, even as it generated it internally. 
Successive surveys of capital spending 
plans showed jumps from 9 percent to 
13 percent, then to 20 percent. 

Unemployment is at 5.6 percent, no- 
tably less than ours. 

The tax reduction was coupled with 
an innovation which allowed the pro- 
gressive tax brackets, major deductions, 
and exemptions each year to be ad- 
justed to hold down dollar-level in- 
creases in government revenue which 
would result solely from inflation. This 
is important, because here in the United 
States, if inflation amounts to 10 per- 
cent in a year and one gets a 10-percent 
wage increase to offset it, one’s real pur- 
chasing power is still reduced because 
the taxpayer will through his wage in- 
crease move into a higher tax bracket 
solely because of inflation. 

On January 1, because inflation aver- 
aged 6.6 percent in 1973, the Canadian 
tax brackets were adjusted upward 
by 6.6 percent, in effect denying the 
Government a $400 million inflation re- 
ward. This indexing device destroys one 
of the incentives for Government lead- 
ers to continue to allow inflation. On 
January 1, 1975, the brackets will move 
up to 10.1 percent, saving the taxpayers 
$750 million. If one believes—and I cer- 
tainly do—that government’s threat to 
individual liberty can be measured in 
terms of the growing percentage of the 
people’s livelihood which is taken in the 
form of taxes, I think one can see the 
importance of restraining the growth of 
government in this manner. 

I think this proposal ought also to be 
incorporated in a major tax revision. 

Did all of this add up to a staggering 
deficit—because of reductions in reve- 
nues associated with the tax cuts? Not 
at all. This is one of the most remark- 
able aspects of the Canadian tax cut. A 
year ago, the Finance Minister projected 
a deficit of $450 million in the current 
year as a result of these tax cuts, but 
there has been so much real economic 
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growth that revenue increases are add- 

ing up to a $250 million surplus. Those 

figures may be small to us, but remem- 

ber their entire budget is much smaller 

than ours, too. 

INDEXING INCOME TAXES AND THE TRANSFER 
PAYMENT PROBLEM 

Government actually has a motive in 
fostering inflation. We must eliminate 
that motive, that incentive to create and 
maintain inflation. 

As inflation occurs, demands are cre- 
ated within the work force for higher 
wages. When these higher wages are ob- 
tained—even if it is just to keep pace 
with the rate of inflation—the wage 
earner will slide from a lower tax bracket 
to a higher one. Government reaps a 
benefit in two ways. First, since more 
money is being earned, there is more 
base to tax. Second, as a person slides 
from one bracket into another, he slides 
into a higher rate of taxation, because 
of the progressivity in our tax laws— 
the more money you make, the higher 
rate at which it is taxed. Of course, if 
inflation went up 12 percent, and wages 
went up 20 percent, one would be sub- 
ject to an additional tax on that 
amount—8 percent—over the rate of 
inflation. 

I believe that income tax brackets 
should be indexed. 

There is another reason, an important 
one, why we should make a careful re- 
examination of our individual income 
tax laws and the way in which those laws 
redistribute income among those who 
generate taxes and those who consume 
them. This is known, among the econo- 
mists, as income transfer. It is an im- 
portant phenomenon, for the per- 
centage amount being transferred, 
through Federal policies, including our 
tax laws, from those who produce to 
those who consume or depend upon gov- 
ernment largess, increases annually. 

The Wall Street Journal recently edi- 
torialized on this problem. I include the 
full text of that editorial, for I think it 
is of profound importance to the de- 
liberations of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and of this House during this 
session: 

THE TRANSFER PAYMENT EXPLOSION 

It was encouraging to hear Eric Sevareid of 
CBS comment favorably on President Ford's 
proposals to at least begin to bring federal 
spending under control. For more than a 
decade, most Americans have tended to as- 
sume that the US. is so rich it could do 
just about anything. Mr. Sevareid was ap- 
parently shocked to learn that if present 
trends continue, by 1985 half the national 
income will be controlled by government. 
What this means, of course, is that half 
of all national income will be taken in 
taxes. 

That prospect in itself is cause for alarm, 
but what is even more troubling is the rea- 
son for this growth of government. Spending 
is not increasing by leaps and bounds be- 
cause of military requirements. It is not 
growing because government is rebuilding 
cities, constructing dams or financing scien- 
tific research and development. It is mush- 
rooming at a steadily accelerating rate be- 
cause of government commitments to give 
cash to people who are not producing after 
extracting it from people who are produc- 
ing. We are in the midst of an explosion in 


transfer payments. 
As recently as 1965, government transfer 
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payments to individuals came to a modest 
$37.1 billion. Last month, federal, state, and 
local governments were disbursing cash to in- 
dividuals at an annual rate of $155.9 bil- 
lion, for which no services are rendered. These 
include Social Security pensions, government 
pensions of all kinds, unemployment bene- 
fits, black-lung money, food stamps, welfare 
payments and health insurance benefits. 
While the payments are of course defended 
on grounds of compassion, they are having 
a serious effect on the economy, by steadily 
breaking down the relationship between re- 
ward and effort. The following table is reveal- 
ing: 


Transfers 
as percent 
of wa 
and salaries 


Government 
transfer 

_ payments 
Cin billions) 


Wages and 
salaries 


a 
Dec. 19741 


i Dec. figure is at an annual rate. 


What the table doesn’t show is the great 
burst since October, when a rapid triggering 
of unemployment, welfare and food stamp 
benefits coincided with a slide in wages and 
salaries. In two months, wages and salaries 
dropped by $7.6 billion at an annual rate 
and transfer payments advanced by $8.3 bil- 
lion. The December 1974 over December 1973 
annual rates showed an increase in wages 
and salaries of $46.1 billion and an increase 
in transfer payments of $33.3 billion. With 
the bottom of the economy not in sight, it 
seems highly likely that in 1975 transfer pay- 
ments will grow more than wages and 
salaries. 

It is taken as axiomatic that production 
is maximized when taxes are zero, Le., out- 
put is greatest when employers and workers 
can keep everything they produce. The nation 
benefits from taxes, even though production 
is not maximized, when it employs receipts in 
ways the private sector cannot—providing 
general government, police and fire protec- 
tion, national security, etc. Helping the poor, 
the elderly and weak is certainly an impor- 
tant function. From the figures one would 
assume it is being discharged far better now 
than five years ago, though the improvement 
is certainly not reflected in political rhetoric. 

The problem is that the tradeoff between 
lower production and general benefits has a 
breaking point when private production can 
no longer carry the burdens placed on it by 
government. The nation has been flirting 
with that breaking point for a long time, but 
seems to have reached it in October. Present 
and future taxes, which have to be raised to 
finance government deficits, are now so high 
that it is more beneficial for more and more 
producers and workers to not work than to 
work. 

Any serious attempt to solve the nation’s 
economic problems has to focus on this ex- 
plosion of transfer payments. Mr. Sevareid's 
concern with government spending has to 
come to grips with the implications of the 
following table: 


FEDERAL BUDGET 
lin billions of doltars} 


1975 Increase 


Total 


Transfers... 


The only reason we have for even cautious 
optimism about the future is that, at long 
last, a few brave policymakers, politicians and 
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opinion shapers seem willing to break the 
bad news to the public. President Ford made 
a good start in his State of the Union Mes- 
sage. Mr. Sevareid made his contribution. 
Now, somehow, the news has to get to Capitol 
Hill. 

ESTABLISH A LIMIT ON FEDERAL REVENUE 


Federal, State, and local tax collec- 
tions have risen markedly, as percent- 
ages of national income, during the past 
half century. In 1929, such tax collec- 
tions constituted only 13 percent of total 
national income; by 1950, it had risen to 
26 percent; and by 1972 it had risen to 
34 percent. The increase is even more 
dramatic when compared to total na- 
tional personal income: 1930, 15 percent; 
1950, 30 percent; and 1972, 43 percent. 
If present trends continue, by 1985, total 
Government's share of national personal 
income will have increased to 54 per- 
cent—54 cents out of every $1—more 
than half the people's earnings. As I said 
earlier, by the year 2000, it will have in- 
creased to nearly 67 percent of all per- 
sonal income. 

Government spending—and the rais- 
ing of revenue requisite to that spend- 
ing—has a historical ceiling beyond 
which it invites either or both the col- 
lapse of the economic strength of a na- 
tion or the loss of freedom. 

Government must realize that it can- 
not indefinitely tax the people at con- 
stantly increasing levels without destroy- 
ing the people’s ability to support them- 
selves and their families. 

The Congress has tried for nearly 200 
years to control total spending by con- 
trolling the overall level of appropria- 
tions as each individual appropriations 
bill came to the floor. These efforts— 
commendable though they may be and 
successful though some may have been 
on occasion—simply have not worked 
sufficiently. 

The reason these efforts have not 
worked is that the intentions which un- 
derlay them are not directed at the one 
point where more effective control really 
could be exercised: at the level of rev- 
enue, of income. 

We have for too long tried to control 
spending only where the money flows 
from the Treasury. In other words, we 
are trying to plug holes in the Treasury's 
dike or to heighten that dike, when, in- 
stead, we should be trying to control the 
level of water behind it. 

It is always easier to control a prob- 
lem at its source. The source here is the 
level of revenue raised by the Govern- 
ment from which programs are then 
funded. To deal with the question of ex- 
penditures alone is to work only with the 
result of our problem, spending, instead 
of its cause—too much being taken from 
the taxpayers with which to do that 
spending. 

When an institution knows that it will 
have a known amount of dollars with 
which to work, it typically devises means 
of spending those dollars. It is human 
nature. Parkinson's law, thus states that 
spending rises to meet income. That is a 
truth demonstrated by our national ex- 
perience as a government. There is a 
more modern corollary to Parkinson's 
law which, however, more accurately 
describes the tendencies of Congress; 
present spending rises to slightly exceed 
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present income in expectation that fu- 
ture increases in income will cover that 
spending. When an institution operates 
from those premises—and the Congress 
has operated from those premises for 
years—it means an ever-increasing 
amount of dollars being taken from the 
taxpayers. 

We cannot, of course, as the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government—and 
without an elaborate amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States—es- 
tablish revenue and budget outlays ceil- 
ings binding on all governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 

We can, however, establish such ceil- 
ings with respect to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is what title I of the Fiscal 
Integrity Act is all about. 

It would establish for each fiscal year 
a revenue and budget outlays limit for 
the Government. No appropriation could 
be made for any fiscal year by the Con- 
gress in excess of the revenue and budget 
outlays limit for that fiscal year. 

How would the limit work? 

The revenue and budget outlays limit 
for each fiscal year shall be the amount 
derived by multiplying the estimated 
aggregate national income for such fis- 
cal year by a “Federal revenue factor.” 

Thus, from the first year of the oper- 
ation of this provision, a ceiling in rela- 
tion to national income is established on 
Government revenue and spending. As 
the economy grows, new dollars would be 
available for existing or new programs, 
but a greater percentage of the people’s 
income would not be available. 

One should note that a cut in outlays 
is accompanied by a cut in revenue—and 
vice versa—so that cutting revenue will 
not result in creating more of a deficit— 
as is now a danger—and cutting outlays 
should result in a cut in taxes. 

The bill specifically requires that, if 
during any fiscal year the revenue of 
the Government exceeds the established 
limit for that year, the amount in ex- 
cess shall be used for the payment of the 
public debt of the Government. It cannot 
be carried over to be spent on programs 
during a subsequent fiscal year. 

What if an emergency arises—such as 
a large-scale war or severe economic 
crisis—which absolutely requires spend- 
ing beyond the revenue level? 

In that case—that emergency—a res- 
olution passed by no less than two-thirds 
of each House of Congress may suspend 
the limitation, but only to the extent 
necessary to meet that particular emer- 
gency and only for that fiscal year with- 
in which the resolution was passed. If the 
suspension is to be continued beyond that 
fiscal year, the Congress must pass a new 
resolution allowing it. A vague, general, 
“times are tough” emergency resolution 
would not be allowable. The provisions of 
the bill guard against that happening. 

It should also be made clear that the 
power of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance with respect to tax reform is not 
impaired by this bill. Within the overall 
revenue limitation, those committees can 
carry out any degree of tax reform—in- 
crease certain taxes, reducing others— 
eliminating old taxes, imposes new 
ones—deemed necessary. The limitation 
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is that the total revenue collection not 
exceed that percentage established in re- 
lation to aggregate national income for 
that period. 

ENERGY MEASURES 


I believe the most effective fuel con- 
servation device is to remove Govern- 
ment interference and to place greater 
reliance on the price mechanism of the 
marketplace. This will result in three im- 
mediate benefits: 

First, incentives to conserve; second, 
incentives to produce; and last, incen- 
tives to develop alternative sources of 
energy. 

I voted earlier this afternoon to defer 
the imposition of the fee on foreign oil 
imports, the fee imposed by the Presi- 
dent through Executive order last 
month. That measure to defer the fee 
passed; it will soon be law. 

I voted against the tax or import fee 
for several reasons. I believe, as the ex- 
perts have pointed out, that the fee 
could artificially push up the cost of gas- 
oline by as much as 7 to 10 cents per gal- 
lon; heating oil and other petroleum 
products and derivatives will similarly 
cost more. I believe those additional costs 
will reduce consumption only marginally, 
and it is that decreased consumption 
which was one of the two aims of the use 
of the import fee. 

Additionally, there is little reason to 
believe that this action alone will cre- 
ate sufficient pressures on the oil pro- 
ducing nations to reduce their prices. I 
see, therefore, no reason why the people 
should be forced to bear this additional, 
Government-imposed cost. 

The policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment created the domestic shortages and 
the dependency on foreign oil imports in 
the first place. Now, that same Govern- 
ment wants the people, not itself, to pay 
higher costs, with Government on the 
other hand to benefit from receipt of 
the fees. This is another example, in my 
opinion, of Government asking the peo- 
ple to “take it on the chin,” when it is 
Government which ought to be required 
to suffer the hardship instead. 

There is no easy answer to our energy 
problems. In order to reduce our depend- 
ence on imported oil and, therefore to 
more efficiently protect ourselves against 
another oil embargo, we must begin to 
develop the capability of being inde- 
pendent of foreign oil for domestic en- 
ergy. Encouraging maximum domestic 
energy production must be our prime 
concern. From experience we know that 
the pricing mechanism of the free mar- 
ket is the most equitable, economical and 
productive way to allocate scarce re- 
sources. 

I support deregulation of natural gas 
and decontrol of domestic oil, together 
with positive incentives for capital in- 
vestment in energy research and devel- 
opment. I am convinced that this is the 
way to permanent energy recovery. 

In the broad overview of options, our 
alternatives are, at best, limited. Regula- 
tion of oil and gas against deregulation; 
rationing against supply and demand; 
import tariffs, taxes, fees, or quotas 
against tax incentives and disincentives 
for domestic and foreign energy invest- 
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ments, respectively. These are the major 
points of contention, and the major 
points to be decided in the formulation 
of a comprehensive approach to energy. 

Increased Federal controls would prob- 
ably force the Federal Government to 
impose a quota to limit imported oil, as 
& readily available means of forcing do- 
mestic market investment in both new 
and old energy sources. Even with this 
negative incentive, the bulk of costly re- 
search and development would still have 
to come from the Federal Government. 
Price controls would also be imposed to 
prevent the reduced oil supply from forc- 
ing the price out of reach. Rationing, to 
allocate available supplies would then 
almost certainly follow. 

With an import fee, import quota, and/ 
or rationing in effect—even if coupled 
with corporate tax incentives and “plow- 
backs” for energy related investments— 
consumer prices would not reflect accu- 
rately the limited supply and large de- 
mand for oil products, and thus, the in- 
vestable capital would be substantially 
reduced, causing little or no R&D by 
industry. These events would be counter- 
productive to our long-range goal of de- 
veloping adequate energy. 

In our present economic state, and et 
a time when there are other urgent do- 
mestic priorities to consider in the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars, an increase in 
federal outlays for research and devel- 
opment projects in new energy areas 
would place a drain on the economy it 
could not support. 

There is no question that deregulation 
of natural gas at the wellhead and de- 
control of domestic oil will result in 
higher prices at first. However, it is im- 
portant to note that the increased cost 
at the wellhead represents only 20 per- 
cent of the total cost of gas at the burner 
tip. The estimated increase that I see as 
most realistic is about 10 percent at its 
peak. With decontrols—combined with 
measures to eliminate foreign invest- 
ment tax credits and with windfall profit 
taxes on any additional profits not rein- 
vested in energy development—indi- 
viduals and businesses would be deciding 
which uses of energy should he reduced 
or forgone, rather than the Federal 
Government. Continued regulation, on 
the other hand, would effectively drive 
the price up as it caused greater de- 
pendence on imported liquified natural 
and on synthetic natural gas. 

The experiences we have had in the 
past several years with Federal regula- 
tions and controls on the pricing system 
in the free market—the failures asso- 
ciated with the Federal bureaucracies in- 
efficient and anticompetitive interfer- 
ence with supply and demand—leads me 
to the conclusion that decontrols are the 
key to effective domestic energy recov- 
ery. 

Because I strongly support deregula- 
tion as the most positive means to es- 
tablish energy priorities, I believe bet- 
ter alternatives exist to the import and 
proposed excise tax on domestic crude. 
First, deregulation will permit the price 
of oil to rise. Combined with a fee, tax, 
or quota on imports, that price would 
be greatly accelerated and would place 
too heavy an immediate burden on the 
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economy. Certainly, western New York 
would be severely hurt by action of this 
nature. Our supply of Canadian oil 
would be reduced immediately, as would 
our access to Arab oil and domestic oil. 
Considering the particularly hard ef- 
fects energy shortages have already had 
on the economy of our area—United 
States Steel, for example, just laid off 
1,500 people in its Buffalo plant—I ser- 
iously doubt that we could survive a 
sharp curtailment of our direct oil sup- 
ply. 

My alternative proposal is a combined 
tax incentive, directed at energy-related 
investments, and a tax disincentive, di- 
rected at foreign investments and non- 
energy-related investments. 

At the present time, American com- 
panies investing abroad in energy related 
areas are given a tax credit for taxes 
paid to foreign governments. At the same 
time, royalties paid by those companies 
to foreign governments or quasi-govern- 
ment entities are treated by the US. 
Government as taxes, and are, therefore, 
also credited. My proposal would treat 
royalties as royalties, not as taxes, there- 
by eliminating that credit, and reduce 
the credit for foreign taxes over a period 
of years—perhaps 5—to a defined mini- 
mum level. 

I am not really convinced that a so- 
called “windfall profit” tax is necessary. 
Logic and good business sense both 
point toward the use of additional profits 
for reinvesting in increasing production 
from which to meet rising demand; after 
all, only through that increased produc- 
tion can a company maintain its place 
within the industry. If, however, a wind- 
fall profits tax is imposed, I would fully 
support a “plow-back” provision—like 
that which was in the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means last ses- 
sion, allowing companies to use addi- 
tional income for energy-related re- 
search, development, deployment, ex- 
ploration, recovery, and production 
without the assessment of the windfall 
profit tax on that amount so reinvested. 

The treatment of foreign taxes and 
domestic taxes should be closely coordi- 
nated to assure maximum incentives for 
domestic production. 

In short, while this type of program 
would bring American dollars back to the 
United States through reduced foreign 
investment incentives, it would positively 
reinforce the incentive to invest domes- 
tically in energy resources and poten- 
tial energy sources. I am convinced that 
this would be a highly effective program. 
It would not cause a massive drain on the 
economy, nor would it immediately re- 
duce the supply of oil imports. It would 
not drastically reduce our gross national 
product, and it would not cause gas lines 
at service stations. 

In line with efforts to conserve energy 
und promote mass transportation, Iam 
considering a provision for a “horsepow- 
er” tax on all new automobiles sold in 
the United States. The tax would be a 
graduated one, ranging from no tax on 
low horsepower cars, up to approximately 
$500 on high horsepower cars. The reve- 
nues from the tax would be identified for 
deposit into a special highways and pub- 
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lic transportation trust fund, to be spent 
for the development and maintenance of 
Federal highways and public transport 
vehicles and systems. 

The Washington Post of January 26, 
1975, editorialized on what they see will 
happen, in a real world context, if ration- 
ing is instituted in this country. That 
editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1975] 
How To RATION GASOLINE 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that you 
are the person to whom President Ford as- 
signs the job of designing a system to ration 
gasoline. The President thinks that ration- 
ing is a terrible idea and wants to cut con- 
sumption by raising prices and taxes instead. 
But a great many well-intentioned senators 
and congressmen think that rationing is 
much fairer. We are now going to suppose 
that they win the coming fight, a rationing 
law is enacted, and you are appointed to 
set up the operation. The basic program is 
clear, There remain only a few minor issues 
of policy that a sensible person like yourself 
should have no difficulty resolving quickly 
and—to repeat the key word—fairly. 

The first question is to whom to give ra- 
tion books, and your first inclination is to 
give them to every licensed driver. That 
brings you to the family in which both par- 
ents and all three teen-aged children have 
licenses. If they have five ration books, the 
kids can continue to drive to school. You 
think that they ought to take the school 
bus, and you revoke the kids’ coupons. But 
then you learn that they all have part-time 
jobs— one of them plays the xylophone in 
a rock band—and they will be unemployed 
if they can't drive. You get a call from the 
White House telling you not to contribute 
to unemployment, which is rising. You give 
in, and return the kids’ ration books. That 
gives the family five times as much gas as 
the widow across the street whose three chil- 
dren are all under 16. 

Continuing the crusade for fairness, you 
take up the case of Family A, whose harassed 
father has to commute 30 miles to work every 
day, and Family B next door, whose father 
runs a mail order business out of his base- 
ment. Family B goes to the beach every week- 
end—vyery inexpensively because, as the con- 
gressmen made clear, the point of rationing 
is to avoid raising prices. Score another point 
for fairness and turn to the case of two 
suburban communities, a mile apart, one of 
which has bus service to and from central 
city and the other of which does not. Reason- 
ably enough, you give less gas to people in the 
community with buses—until you discover 
that none of them works in the central city. 
They all seem to work in other suburbs, most 
of which have no public transportation. Your 
response, obviously, is to make everyone in 
the United States fill out a form showing 
where he works. Then you hire a computer 
firm to identify those who can get to their 
jobs by public transit in less than 90 minutes 
with no more than three transfers; they will 
get fewer coupons. There are certain difficul- 
ties in enforcing these rules, as you concede 
to several congressional committees, but you 
expect to be able to handle them with the 
expanded appropriations that you have re- 
quested to hire more federal gas investigators. 

Now that you are beginning to get the hang 
of the thing, you will want to proceed to the 
case of the salesman who files to an airport 
and rents a car. If you issue gas to the rent- 
a-car companies, the salesman might be 
tempted to use one of their cars to take his 
family on a vacation. But the salesman’s per- 
sonal coupons won’t cover company trips. 
Now you have to decide how much gasoline 
to give to companies, and which business 
trips are essential. You might turn that over 
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to the staff that you set up to decide which 

delivery services are essential and how to 

prevent delivery trucks from being used for 
business. 

By the way, you have to consider the rural 
poor—for example, the laborer who lives far 
out in the country. Some weeks he’s employed 
far from home and commutes hundreds of 
miles. Some weeks he finds work nearby. 
Some weeks he’s unemployed, particularly 
when the weather's bad. You post a prize for 
the formula to cover that one. 

You are beginning to discover the great 
truth that simple rules are never fair, and 
the fairer the system gets the more compli- 
cated it has to become. 

Even in World War II, when there were only 
one-third as many cars and the national de- 
pendence on them was far less pronounced, it 
was necessary to set up boards of citizens in 
every community to rule on a flood of special 
requests, hardships, grievances and chal- 
lenges. It is a method that requires, unfortu- 
nately, a massive invasion of personal privacy. 
Americans accepted it then as a temporary 
wartime expedient. But the present emer- 
gency is not temporary. 

A year ago, when the Nixon administration 
was considering rationing, the planners sug- 
gested simply giving everyone the same num- 
ber of coupons and letting people buy and 
sell them legally on a “white market,” as they 
called it. But in a white market the laborer 
with the long trip to work would have to bid 
against the family that wants to drive Its 
station wagon to Yosemite for its vacation. 
Under President Ford’s price scheme, at least 
the country would know roughly what the 
increased price of fuel would be. In a white 
market, no one could say how high the bid- 
ding might go, or how widely it might fluc- 
tuate from one season to another. 

Congress, and specifically the Democratic 
leadership, is behaving rather badly. Its com- 
mittees have been exploring the economics 
and technology of energy with considerable 
skill for more than two years, and they un- 
derstand the choices as well as the adminis- 
tration does. The Democratic leadership's 
cries for further delay now are hardly more 
than a plea merely to postpone unpleasant 
but urgent decisions. A year ago, when Presi- 
dent Nixon asked for rationing authority, 
Congress said that rationing was unpopular; 
the law never passed. Now that President 
Ford proposes the other alternative, higher 
prices, congressmen cite polls to show that 
people would prefer rationing. 

In the present state of general indecision, 
the most widely popular decision is probably 
the one represented by Gov. Meldrim Thom- 
son of New Hampshire. Gov. Thomson op- 
poses both rationing and higher prices. He 
would prefer, evidently, simply returning to 
the halcyon days of 1972 before the energy 
squeeze took hold of us. It is a pleasant idea. 
But it is not, unfortunately, one of the real 
choices—not even for New Hampshire. 

A GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
the subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I would now 
like to yield to my distinguished friend 
and colleague from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) , who has been one of the leaders 
in this effort today and is certainly one 
of the articulate spokesmen for the free- 
dom philosophy. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kemp) for his lead- 
ership in addressing the Nation’s eco- 
nomic problems. Few Members of Con- 
gress, if any, equal his foresight and 
courage in grappling with these hard 
issues. 

Ishare the concern which my colleague 
from New York, and others, have 
expressed. 

In the near future, I intend to submit 
detailed fiscal and monetary recommen- 
dations aimed at curbing unemploy- 
ment, stabilizing general price levels, 
fostering long-term productivity, cur- 
tailing ill-advised Government interven- 
tion in our economic system, and cor- 
recting structural imbalance among our 
economic institutions. In the meantime, 
I would like to offer a few general 
observations: 

I am very much concerned by the lack 
of recognition of what causes our coun- 
try’s economic problems—both inflation 
and recession. From the tone of national 
debate on economic issues, one might as- 
sume that we are facing uncontrollable 
forces of nature or the consequences of 
an act of God. The way politicians tell it, 
one would never suspect the crisis is 
caused by unwise Government policies. 
Yet this is clearly the case, as most econ- 
omists will now ruefully concede and 
a growing segment of public opinion also 
recognizes. 

Nor were these consequences, inflation 
and recession, unforeseen. 

On the contrary, a vocal minority, in- 
cluding some Members on the floor of 
the House today, have been warning of 
precisely this situation for some time. 
Their cries of alarm over mounting Fed- 
eral deficits and other irresponsible Fed- 
eral policies have been dismissed by those 
who have found it more politically ex- 
pedient to spend money we do not have, 
year after year. 

I draw this fact to the attention of my 
colleagues because there are still somany 
political leaders who are trying to pre- 
tend problems can be solved by super- 
ficial means or without sacrifice. In 
many instances, Members of Congress 
are even advocating increased doses of 
the very poison which has sickened our 
system—more Government spending, 
more intervention in the free economy, 
and the imposition of various forms of 
repressive controls on labor and business. 
If we follow this advice, our Nation’s 
economic system will be destroyed. 

Iam also greatly concerned by the im- 
plicit assumption which underlies so 
much of the dialog about our economy: 
The idea that the Government can con- 
trol the economic outcome by certain 
actions which have predictable results. 
In the last three or four decades, there 
has been widespread acceptance of the 
myth that economists know enough 
about how our economy works to predict 
accurately the consequences of various 
forms of Government intervention. 

It baffles me that we are expected to 
have confidence in economic and po- 
litical leadership which has such a sorry 
record. The “experts” who would have 
us believe there’s an easy answer to eco- 
nomic problems—for example, that we 
can cure unemployment by simply in- 
creasing fiscal stimulus; that is, by in- 
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creasing the Federal deficit—are the 
same people whose economic forecasts 
have been wildly inaccurate in the past 
and whose recommendations got us into 
this mess in the first place. 

The private sector of the economy is 
no passive lump waiting to be stroked, 
massaged, kneaded, or kicked to produce 
certain desired economic results. On the 
contrary, despite the intrusion of Gov- 
ernment on a vast scale, the private sec- 
tor still accounts for about two-thirds of 
the Nation’s economic activity and al- 
most all of the real vigor, drive, and 
creativity. 

As a consequence, Government inter- 
vention often has unforeseen and un- 
desirable results. In large measure, the 
ultimate consequences of Government 
action seem to depend less on technical 
economic factors and more on public 
attitudes. 

Here, then, is the nub of the problem: 
There is a crisis of confidence. The Amer- 
ican public is becoming increasingly dis- 
illusioned with the irresponsibility of 
Government—the promise-anything-to- 
get-elected philosophy—the svend-now- 
and-let-our-children-pay-for-it concepts 
which have dominated the Nation’s po- 
litical thinking for several decades. Al- 
though the average American knows 
little about economic theory, only the 
most myopic could fail to see the disaster 
ahead if present policies are not reversed. 

But when the Government begins to 
put its house in order—reducing deficits 
and, ultimately, balancing the budget, 
foregoing some of the vote-buying 
schemes Congress is addicted to and put- 
ting the Federal Government on a sound 
footing-—the public will begin to reflect 
a new sense of confidence which will 
quickly show up in healthy economic in- 
dicators: Increasing sales, declining un- 
employment, increased capital forma- 
tion and savings, higher profits and sa 
on. 

Perhaps nowhere is the ominous trend 
more obvious than in the rising propor- 
tion of our national income being di- 
verted from the productive sector—from 
people who are actually working and pro- 
ducing—to the nonproductive sector. Ap- 
proximately 18 percent of the Nation’s 
total wages and salaries were paid out in 
various forms of transfer payments last 
year. This proportion is rising very, very 
rapidly. 

It can certainly be argued that some 
minimum standard of living should be 
assured to all citizens, including those 
who are unable to care for themselves. 
So welfare payments, social security and 
the like can be justified on grounds of 
social justice or humanitarian consider- 
ations. 

But we have plainly moved beyond the 
concept of providing a decent minimum 
to people who are unable to care for 
themselves. We are generously support- 
ing many people who could and should 
care for themselves but who don’t wish 
to do so. In my view, this is completely 
wrong as a matter of moral principle. To 
force working people to support loafers is 
a form of involuntary servitude. It just 
does not square with American ideals. 

But it is not my purpose to argue moral 
considerations today. 
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I do want to talk about the economic 
consequences of such huge transfer pay- 
ments. Predictably, as the compensation 
for not working has risen to levels ap- 
proaching—and in some instances ex- 
ceeding—the compensation for working, 
work incentives have been seriously re- 
duced. This is one of the primary reasons 
for declining productivity in the Nation 
as well as one of the principle compo- 
nents of skyrocketing governmental 
costs. The subsidy-welfare-transfer pay- 
ment portion of Government spending 
must be controlled and this trend re- 
versed. 

I would also like to note that unwise 
tax and regulatory policy have seriously 
eroded the Nation’s productivity. Pro- 
ductivity gains have been declining for 
years because we have an inadequate 
rate of investment in plant and equip- 
ment from which productivity gains flow. 
Our Nation now has the lowest rate of 
capital formation in the industrial 
world. Unless our tax system is restruc- 
tured to remove the disincentives on in- 
vestment and entrepreneurship it is hard 
to see how productivity gains can be 
expected. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss briefly a noneconomic aspect of 
the mess we are in. Economic issues are 
important. But our ultimate concern 
must be for human values. In this re- 
spect, trends of the economy and Gov- 
ernment finance are positively alarming, 

Government spending now accounts 
for approximately one-third of the Na- 
tion’s total output. If present trends of 
increasing Government activity are pro- 
jected into the future, it will not be long 
before over one-half of the Nation's 
economic activity will be Government. 
Today, I was distressed to learn of an 
estimate that by the year 2000 as much 
as 58 percent of the U.S. gross national 
product will be accounted for by Govern- 
ment, if recent trends are simply pro- 
jected on a straight-line basis. 

Economic stagnation is a certainty if 
we permit this to happen. 

But the greater threat is to our politi- 
cal liberty. As each of us becomes more 
and more dependent on the Government, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for us 
to express meaningful political dissent. 
Economic freedom is inextricably linked 
to our other cherished liberties. All of 
us who value our freedom—political, in- 
tellectual, and economic—must view with 
alarm the ever-increasing incursion of 
Government into every aspect of our 
national life. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his generous comments 
and his very vital observation that there 
can be no political freedom without eco- 
nomic freedom, they are indivisible. 

There has never been in recorded his- 
tory a nation which has been politically 
free which did not practice some form of 
private enterprise, and I appreciate very 
much the time the gentleman has taken. 

I would now like to yield to my friend 
and colleague, and another organizer of 
this special order, who has worked long 
and hard on these issues, and who has 
been just as effective a spokesman for 
these principles, the gentleman from 
California (Mr, ROUSSELOT) , 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleague from New York for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposals which we 
are presenting today to restore stability 
to our economy and relief from inflation 
and recession are the only workable and 
lasting solutions. 

Our proposals include: 

A balanced budget—reducing Federal 
expenditures to balance with anticipated 
revenues. 

Tax cuts that will be made possible by 
the reduction in Federal spending. 

Repeal of regulatory laws which allow 
Federal intervention in the private sec- 
tor discouraging competition, raising 
prices, and otherwise promoting infla- 
tion. 

These solutions would allow the free 
market to function to deliver goods and 
products at competitive prices to all con- 
sumers—returning the basic decision- 
making power to the people. While some 
of the Members in this House are advo- 
cating stronger Federal regulation, our 
proposal is to get the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the business of controlling 
consumer supply and demand. We com- 
pletely reject the regulatory climate of 
wage and price controls, controlling in- 
terest rates, and allocating credit which 
rob each American of freedom of choice 
and prevent the return to a healthy 
economy, 

Our Nation is currently experiencing 
double digit inflation and recession which 
is primarily the result of the Federal 
Government’s interference and regula- 
tion of the economy, and to believe that 
further control is the answer is pure 
folly. 

Our current economic problems are 
rooted in the actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is illogical to allow fur- 
ther intervention in the private sector 
to correct a situation which has primarily 
been caused by governmental regulation. 
If Members of this body are truly inter- 
ested in reversing the inflationary trend 
that has now led to recession, they should 
be more concerned with fiscal discipline 
of the spending of tax dollars rather 
than imposing controls on the private 
sector. The ideas of regulating wages and 
prices, interest rates, and consumer credit 
are completely unworkable and inequi- 
table. 

WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 

During my service in Congress, I have 
discussed the results and consequences of 
controls in great detail in statements on 
the floor of this House, and in views in- 
cluded in House Banking Committee re- 
ports on this issue. Congress finally got 
the message when it rejected any exten- 
sion of the control authority beyond 
April 30, 1974. 

Economic controls cause distortions 
and shortages. During our recent expe- 
rience with controls—1971—74—-shortages 
emerged in all industries, and in early 
1974, Congress received extensive infor- 
mation from private industry representa- 
tives on the extent and consequences of 
the commodity shortages. Following are 
some examples of the seriousness of this 
situation brought about by this interfer- 
ence in the economy: 
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First. In a statement to the Senate 
Banking Committee on January 30, 1974, 
O. Pendleton Thomas, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. stated: 

In those sectors where prices are con- 
trolled, serious shortages and black markets 
are occurring. Each day we are faced with a 
lengthening list of actual or potential short- 
ages of critical raw materials including tal- 
low, rubber solvents, zinc oxide, titanium 
dioxide, carbon black, process oils, epoxy 
resins, antioxidants, polyester and nylon 
fibers, and synthetic rubber. In some cases, 
the severity of these shortages has been com- 
pounded by suppliers being forced out of 
business. In recent weeks, for example, one 
supplier of bead wire, which is used in tire 
construction, was forced to close its West 
Coast plant because of the inability to gain 
approval to raise prices sufficiently to assure 
an adequate return on inyestment. Another 
diversified supplier recently eliminated bead 
wire from its product lines. 

Controls on domestic prices have also 
stimulated exports of certain raw materials, 
many of which are already in short supply in 
this country, especially chemical feedstocks. 
During the first ten months of 1973, the com- 
bined exports of toluene and butadiene used 
in synthetic rubber production were 270 per- 
cent higher than during the same period of 
1972. 

When conventional economic forces are 
permitted to function, imports into this 
country are a significant factor in the supply 
of critical materials. During recent world 
shortages our price controls have prevented 
the inflow of materials—instead, as I have 
just indicated, exports of some materials 
have been accelerated, seeking the higher 
world market prices, thus compounding our 
problem, 


Second. In a March 8, 1974, statement 
to the House Banking Committee, John 


C. Datt, director of congressional rela- 
tions for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, discussed the effects of con- 
trols on food production: 

Due to controls, prices of fertilizers in this 
country became so out of line with world 
prices that a sizeable portion of our domestic 
production moved into foreign markets to the 
detriment of U.S. food production. This was 
recognized belatedly by the Cost of Living 
Council in November, and fertilizer controls 
were removed; however, there is reason to be- 
lieve decontrol may have come too late to 
maximize U.S. farm production in 1974. 

Price controls have played a role in the 
energy crisis. Uncertainty created by eco- 
nomic controls is one of several factors that 
have brought new refinery construction to a 
halt. Indications are that this same uncer- 
tainty has contributed to a decline in oil 
and gas exploration in this country. 

Agriculture is now facing a shortage of 
baling wire. Much of our baling wire is im- 
ported. Domestic prices frozen at levels un- 
related to world prices have contributed to 
an extreme shortage of wire in this country 
since American farmers and ranchers are 
prohibited from bidding for supplies in the 
world market. 

The unwise, though relatively brief, at- 
tempt to control beef prices in 1973 brought 
chaos in the industry—and shortages at the 
meat counter. It was costly to farmers and 
to consumers. In fact, the reductions in beef 
supplies which have resulted in price distor- 
tions in recent months are more a result of 
the abortive controls imposed last year than 
any other single factor, Furthermore, these 
controls contributed nothing to the stabiliza- 
tion of the economy. 


Third. The Associated Builders and 
Contractors, Inc., discussed construction 
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industry shortages in its statement to the 
House Banking Committee in March 
1974: 

The basic question is one of supply and 
demand, Experience has shown that controls 
create shortages and whenever there are 
shortages there is upward pressure on prices. 
Why do controls produce shortages? The 
plain fact is that if a price ceiling makes 
it unprofitable to produce an article those 
in the business of producing it find it sensi- 
ble either to cut its production or to stop 
producing it entirely. 

... On the list of recent critical shortages, 
according to the experience of a firm facing 
the shortage problem, are lumber, steel and 
steel products, paper products, hardware, 
copper wire and copper cabling, trucks, 
aluminum bar and tube, electrical compo- 
nents, and paint. These are just some of the 
items which are basic to construction found 
to be in critically short supply by firms which 
use them. 


Wage and price controls are actually 
harmful to the economy. The stimula- 
tion of competition in the free market 
is the only route to a healthy economy. 
In a competitive market, prices respond 
quickly to changes in supply and de- 
mand, and prices are the barometer of 
the economy. The price mechanism is 
the best possible allocator of our re- 
sources as well as our goods and products. 
Tampering with this delicate balance 
only leads to disruptions, distortions, and 
shortages—conditions which prevent eco- 
nomic growth. 

INTEREST RATE CONTROL 


It has been suggested that the Federal 
Government should regulate interest 
rates. However, this type of action would 
do nothing to correct the causes of ris- 
ing interest rates. 

Deficit spending puts pressure on the 
Federal Reserve to finance the deficits 
by increasing the supply of money in 
the economy. This is a particularly rele- 
vant point when considering that the 
President’s budget submitted to Congress 
this week calls for an almost $55 billion 
deficit in Federal funds during fiscal 
year 1976. This excessive increase in the 
money supply creates a chain reaction— 
it increases prices which in turn push 
interest rates upward over the long run 
as lenders raise rates to compensate for 
the inflationary impact generated by the 
growth in the money supply. Excessive 
growth in the money supply at rates esti- 
mated to range between 10 and 12 per- 
cent occurred in the first years of the 
1970’s. However, a restrictive growth in 
the money supply—like what we are now 
experiencing at a rate estimated at 3.2 
percent—forces the private sector to ab- 
sorb the Government’s deficit, and also 
pushes up interest rates. 

Clearly interest rates can be brought 
down by congressional fiscal reform 
bringing Federal spending into balance 
with anticipated revenues, and it is on 
this point which Congress should con- 
centrate its efforts. This would allow the 
increase in the money supply to be tied 
to real growth such as growth in na- 
tional productivity. 

CREDIT ALLOCATION 


This week a subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
is holding hearings on credit allocation 
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proposals. Credit allocation is an attempt 
to set priority areas for consumer lend- 
ing and redirect the allocation of bank 
credit to national priority areas. Such an 
action does not, however, guarantee that 
funds will be available for lending in 
any specific areas. 

This interference in the money market 
and with the free market mechanism of 
distributing capital further ignores the 
causes of rising interest rates and tight 
money. It would again involve the setting 
up of a Federal bureaucracy to admin- 
ister what can be best handled by the 
free market. It ignores economic inter- 
relationships and attempts to isolate cer- 
tain segments of the economy. One re- 
sult of credit allocation could be short- 
ages in industries that are not priority 
areas—industries which contribute not 
only goods and services, but also jobs and 
incomes to working people in that indus- 
try. In addition, there is some specula- 
tion that such a program could also 
cause upward pressure on interest rates. 

This is the time for Congress to ex- 
amine all areas of governmental inter- 
vention in the private sector which dis- 
courage competition, raise prices, or oth- 
erwise promote inflation in the economy. 
There can be no question but that the 
Government has contributed to the up- 
ward pressures on costs and prices from 
tariffs, import quotas, price supports, 
and other laws which protect segments 
of the economy from market forces. At 
the President’s Conference on Inflation 
in September 1974 the following list was 
suggested as target areas for regulatory 
reform—this list was generally adopted 
by the economists who participated in 
the Economists Conference on Inflation 
preceding the main conference: 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE ECONOMIC 

EFFICIENCY AND PRICE AND Cost STRUCTURE 

OF THE ECONOMY 
(Originally presented at the Sept. 23, 1974, 

Meeting of Economists, New York City) 

PART I 

(1) Repeal the interest rate ceiling on 
long-term government bonds. 

(2) Repeal of the private express statutes 
that provide the post office with a monopoly 
of first class mail, ; 

(3) Outlaw state prorationing of oil and 

as. 
© (4) Repeal the Connolly Hot Oil Act. 

(5) Terminate the embargo on uranium 
imports. 

(6) Amend marketing order legislation to 
prohibit restrictions on the interstate move- 
ment of specified types of agricultural prod- 
ucts, supply controls for products, state fluid 
milk price and output control, and produc- 
tion quotas on individual producers. 

(7) Repeal the meat import act. 

(8) Repeal import quotas on dairy and 
other farm products. 

(9) Remove all route and commodity re- 
strictions imposed on ICC licensed motor 
carriers. 

(10) Approve automatically railroad and 
truck rates within a zone of reasonableness. 

(11) Repeal the antitrust exemption of 
railroads and trucking rate bureaus, 

(12) Reduce or eliminate entry barriers 
into trucking. 

(13) Abolish rate and entry controls for 
inland water carriers and freight forwarders. 

(14) Approve automatically all air 
including discount fares, within a zone of 
reasonableness, 
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(15) Authorize existing CAB licensed car- 
riers to extend their operations into any 
markets while at the same time permitting 
them to withdraw from unprofitable or un- 
desired markets. 

(16) Authorize charter carriers to whole- 
sale seats to travel agents. 

(17) Make capacity-limiting agreements 
among the airlines subject to the antitrust 
laws. 

(18) Eliminate regulation Q and other 
regulations which prevent savings institu- 
tions from paying competitive rates for 
deposits, 

(19) Terminate the “voluntary” 
agreements for steel and textiles. 

(20) Make merchant and passenger ship 
firms subject to the antitrust laws for any 
conference agreements. 

(21) End “voluntary” quotas on other for- 
eign exports to U.S. 

(22) Prohibit resale price maintenance. 

PART I 

(a) Repeal legislation now preventing the 
sale of surpluses from the stockpile. 

(b) Prohibit unreasonable restrictions on 
union membership, such as prior apprentice- 
ship and excessive entrance fees. 

(c) Abolish union operated hiring halls. 

(d) Repeal the Davis-Bacon Act and simi- 
lar laws concerning wages paid under govern- 
ment contracts. 

(e) Repeal legislated further increases in 
the minimum wage. 

(f) Deregulate the wellhead price of natu- 
ral gas. 

(g) Terminate crude petroleum allocation 
and oil price controls. 

(h) Repeal the Jones Act governing coastal 
shipping. 

(i) Abolish subsidies for ship construc- 
tion and operation. 

(j) Make such auto safety devices as the 
seat belt interlock system, heavy duty bump- 
ers, and air bags voluntary rather than 
mandatory. 


Congress must act now to get the Fed- 
eral Government out of the business of 
regulating the private sector, and must 
act to bring Federal spending into bal- 
ance with anticipated revenues. It is 
these actions and these actions alone 
which will start our country on the road 
to lasting economic stability. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s remarks. His statement 
concerning the credit allocation scheme 
of some of our friends on the other side 
of the aisle reminds me of a letter which 
appeared in my morning newspaper. It 
said: “The only way to keep this Nation 
from going totalitarian is to impose gas- 
oline rationing and wage and price con- 
trols in the country immediately.” Is that 
not an incredible contradiction in terms? 

It is interesting that the liberal com- 
munity, which is so antitotalitarian in 
its rhetoric, is coming up with solutions 
which indeed lead to totalitarianism, and 
led to the tragic situation in Great Brit- 
ain, where we find almost 70 percent of 
its total industry is now nationalized. 
Professor Von Hayek’s book, “The Road 
to Serfdom,” chronicles how it could be 
possible here. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. DEVINE), a 
Member who has consistently stood on 
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this floor as a leader to help return some 
fiscal and monetary responsibility to this 
Nation. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Kemp) 
for his leadership in presenting these is- 
sues having to do with the economy of 
this country. The gentleman deplores 
the fact that we find ourselves in such a 
bind, and I congratulate the gentleman 
from New York for having the courage 
to meet this issue head on without polit- 
ical overtones, because he is not neces- 
sarily in tune with the messages we are 
receiving from downtown. 

I think all of us were appalled when 
the budget message was sent up here and 
we found in it a proposed budget deficit 
of something in the neighborhood of $52 
billion. I know that the gentleman from 
New York was shocked, as I was. Yet it 
was anticipated because of the excesses 
of those of us in the Congress who engage 
in deficit spending and authorizing the 
excess expenditure of public funds. 

The public should keep in mind that 
only the Congress, not the President and 
the administration, can authorize and 
appropriate public funds. We have built 
into the budget so many uncontrollables 
that the President and the administra- 
tion can do nothing about that. They 
must operate in this fashion in order to 
try to keep the Nation functioning. 

Mr. Speaker, when I looked at that 
$52 billion deficit, I looked also at the 
President's state of the Union message 
wherein he said he hoped to have a mor- 
atorium on any new spending, and that 
he hoped the Congress of the United 
States would act responsibly and not 
come up with any more spending pro- 
grams and engage in busting the budget. 

I made it quite clear to the President 
that I felt a moratorium, based on this 
program would indeed be like living in a 
dream world and would be like basing a 
foundation on quicksand, because I think 
it is an illusion to anticipate that this 
Congress will act responsibly and that it 
will operate within the budget and not 
come up with new, vast spending pro- 
grams 


So what are we talking about? Not 
just an anticipated deficit of $52 billion. 
I would say, more realistically, if we 
look at the temper of the Congress and 
if we look at the makeup of the Con- 
gress and the liberal persuasion of many 
of our Members, that we are looking 
closer toward a deficit of $75 billion to 
$100 billion in fiscal year 1976. 

This caused me to go to the chief of 
the President’s Economic Advisers and 
suggest this to him: That if we are in- 
deed to have a $50 billion or $60 billion 
or $70 billion or $80 billion deficit, would 
that not require us to go into the private 
sector to borrow the money to pay for 
these programs that the big spenders 
want, and would that not mean paying 
very high rates of interest? 

Would this not, in fact, be just like 
pouring gasoline on the flames of infla- 
tion, to set it off higher and higher, and 
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I refer to those people on fixed incomes 
and the others who cannot afford this. 

I would say to the gentleman that I 
appreciate his taking the initiative to 
point these things out, because the 
American people are entitled to know, 
and these, I think, are clearer, solid facts 
and should be presented to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, the uncanny timing of 
the administration’s recommended defi- 
cit with this special order on the econ- 
omy has afforded me the opportunity of 
emphasizing the urgent need for my col- 
leagues to now assume the initiative to 
return this Nation's budget to reason- 
able proportions. For it appears that only 
through definitive congressional action 
will this end be accomplished. 

The President proposes a $51.9 billion 
annual budget deficit, and unfortunately 
the Congress seems ready to accept that 
amount. Indeed, some even insist that we 
will add to that budget deficit through 
further increases in Federal spending. 
Our country cannot recover from the 
pains of inflation-recession by imple- 
menting fiscal policies which have rap- 
idly given rise to our 12 percent infla- 
tion rate and an anticipated unemploy- 
ment figure in excess of 8 percent. These 
statistics will never improve when the 
executive and legislative branches have 
resigned themselves to the practice of 
spending more money than the Govern- 
ment receives. This is the base formula 
for not only inflation, but also a deterio- 
ration of the currency. As the leading 
liberal economist of this century, Lord 
Keynes, warned us in “The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace’’: 

There is no subtler, no surer means of 
overturning the existing basis of society than 
to debauch the currency. The process engages 
all the hidden forces of economic law on the 
side of destruction, and does it in a manner 
which one man in a million is able to 
diagnose. 


Instead, we are asked to use a tax re- 
bate and long-term reduction as the 
chief antirecession weapon while the peo- 
ple are still compelled to pay for a Gov- 
ernment which borrows and spends with- 
out restriction. A tax cut is an entirely 
laudable and desirable objective, but it 
can only be justified when, and only when, 
accompanied by a serious reduction 
in Government expenditures. Whether 
we give the people a $12 billion or a $15 
billion, or a $30 billion ‘“‘antirecession tax 
rebate,” the effect will be quickly and 
completely negated so long as inflation- 
ary borrowing remains unchecked. Gov- 
ernment borrowing to finance this enor- 
mous deficit results in inadequate 
amounts of capital available to free en- 
terprise expansion. Thus, as private in- 
dustry finds it difficult or impossible to 
expand, employment is restricted and 
reduced. 

Those primarily responsible for this 
condition are those Americans who in- 
sist on receiving additional services 
from the Federal Government while re- 
sisting legislation to pay for them. They 
are joined by those in Washington who 
are willing to hand these programs out, 
and at the same time, shirk the respon- 
sibility of appropriating specific tax 
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revenues for that purpose. They prefer 
that the Government pay for these 
handouts with borrowed funds. We are, 
in effect, requiring our children and 
grandchildren to pay for our irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not distort or 
cover up the reality facing our present 
economic policies. We cannot ever expect 
to spend the country out of a recession. 
The proposed $51.9 billion deficit and 
the alarming fiscal intentions of this 
94th Congress will only provide the in- 
gredients for economic quicksand for 
this Nation. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments and his friendship. 

Before the gentleman sits down, I 
want to tell him that I was informed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
last year that Government borrowing 
preempted over 60 percent of the total 
private credit available in this country, 
and with a deficit of upward of $100 bil- 
lion, we are talking about going out and 
financing in the private credit markets, 
upward of 80 percent. Imagine what 
that will do to economic recovery in 
housing and construction. 

Mr. DEVINE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, he precisely puts his finger 
on the point, because when we have to 
go into the private sector and borrow 
the money, we dry it up and the home- 
building industry, the construction peo- 
ple, do not have the money to build and 
create jobs and sell the appliances and 
everything that is necessary. Also, the 
Treasury has to sell bonds and Treasury 
notes at 9 or 10 percent, again affecting 
the people in the private sector, and it is 
really counterproductive as well. 

Again I compliment the gentleman 
for bringing this to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Ep- 
warps), my friend and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee on which I serve. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for taking the time to 
create a dialog here on the floor on a 
subject that needs more discussion now 
than ever before. 

I will say that I am very pleased to 
have the gentleman on the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense. He is a very active par- 
ticipant in the hearings, and he does his 
homework, as he has done today in pre- 
senting this special order to the House. 

I think that the gentleman should be 
commended, and I would hope that the 
Members will read the record and will 
give consideration to what the gentle- 
man has said and what others have said, 
and that it will create further dialog as 
we try desperately to find some logical, 
long-range answers to the problems that 
confront us. It is not going to be good 
enough to find quick answers to these 
problems. We are going to have to look 
down the road because the economy and 
the budget and all that goes with them 
are in such shape that we are going to 
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have to really give some long-range 
thought to this. 

I would like to make my own contribu- 
tion today to the subject of the economy 
as it is impacted on by the energy crisis. 

Mr, Speaker, President Ford’s package 
for fighting the problems of inflation, 
recession, and energy is tough medicine 
with both a good side and a bad side. 

Not many people will argue about the 
offsetting tax cuts proposed for individ- 
uals and the investment incentives pro- 
posed for business. 

However, there will be considerable 
argument over the proposed increase in 
tariffs on imported oil because these 
tariffs, which are designed to reduce our 
dependence on foreign oil and the result- 
ant outfiow of dollars, will mean higher 
gasoline and other fuel prices. 

Taken as a whole, and that is the way 
we must look at it, my first impression 
is that the President’s proposals for the 
economy and energy have merit. 

President Ford has recommended a 
tax cut in personal incomes of $12 billion 
which, for the 1974 tax year, would be 
returned to taxpayers in the form of a 
cash rebate. The proposed 12-percent re- 
bate is designed to return a portion of 
the taxes paid on 1974 personal income 
up to a $1,000 maximum per taxpayer. 

In addition, the President asked for 
a l-year moratorium on new Federal 
spending programs, except for energy 
projects. He also asked Congress to set 5 
percent ceilings on increases in federal 
and military pay and social security 
benefits for 1975. 

On energy, the President announced 
a national energy program under which 
he will raise the tariff on imported crude 
oil and ask Congress to approve other 
energy conservation proposals. The 
President acknowledged that his meas- 
ures would increase the cost of gasoline 
and other petroleum products. 

On the other hand, the President said 
his proposals will discourage the unnec- 
essary use of petroleum products and will 
encourage the development and substi- 
tution of alternative sources of energy. 
He said his plan is designed to make the 
United States invulnerable to foreign 
energy disruption by 1985. 

President Ford will accomplish the 
tariff increase by immediate use of emer- 
gency Executive powers under a 1962 
law. The other measures require con- 
gressional approval. They include: A 5- 
year delay in new automobile pollution 
standards; an oil allocation authority 
to oversee even distribution of oil prod- 
ucts across the country; and a tax on 
oil companies’ windfall profits. The in- 
creased petroleum tax revenue is ex- 
pected to be about $30 billion per year. 
The President said this would be re- 
turned to the economy in the form of 
reduced taxes, probably by reducing tax 
rates. 

The national energy program, the 
President said, advocates stronger meas- 
ures to speed the development of coal, 
nuclear, solar, and geothermal energy 
sources. 

Now it is up to the Congress to consid- 
er the President’s package for the econ- 
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omy and energy. If Congress tears it 
apart and passes only that which is polit- 
ically popular, ignoring that which is 
more difficult to explain to the voters, 
then there will be no stopping recession. 

The Congress must make some diffi- 
cult decisions over the next few months. 
I can tell you now that they will not all 
be popular, but we are not going to lick 
the combined problems of inflation, re- 
cession, and energy by running a popu- 
larity contest. I realize this and I am 
determined to do what is necessary. Con- 
sequently, I have joined in introducing 
the President’s package, not because I 
think it has all the answers, but because 
I think it should be the vehicle with 
which we should work. 

Mr., Speaker, it was just about this 
time last year wher we began to get the 
large increase in oil prices and we began 
to feel the first impact of the Arab oil 
embargo. 

The United States vowed at that time 
to become self-dependent in oil and to 
research and to develop other sources 
of energy. I think most of us would 
agree that these are good goals to pur- 
sue and would prevent any foreign coun- 
try from again placing us in the eco- 
nomic vise in which the Arab countries 
held us. 

Since our declaration, the embargo 
has been terminated and now we find 
strangely enough that we are importing 
more instead of less oil from the Arab 
countries. 

Why is this the case? Well, American 
consumption of oil had been rising 
steadily at a rate of about 5 percent a 
year. Because American domestic oil 
production had begun to decline in 1970, 
imports had to cover the entire growth 
in our demand and then some. Imports 
rose geometrically until the end of 1973 
when, in a few weeks, the whole structure 
of the world economy suddenly changed. 

Western countries, which we tradi- 
tionally counted on for some of our oil 
imports, Canada and Venezuela, cut 
back on their exports, trying to divert 
a large percentage of their oil to their 
own industry. 

As our imports have continued to 
creep up, the prices we have been pay- 
ing to foreign countries have gone out 
of sight. 

ras 1970, we paid $3 billion for foreign 
oil. 
Pa 1974, we paid $25 billion for foreign 
oil. 

And in 1977, if we do not do some- 
nE, we will pay $32 billion for foreign 
oil. 

And so we are becoming ever more 
dependent on imported oil and we are 
more and more vulnerable to external 
blackmail, The next oil embargo could 
do us in. So we must conserve, we must 
become less dependent, and we must en- 
courage production at home. Voluntary 
conservation has not worked. We must 
find other ways. 

One way is a 20-cent-a-gallon tax on 
gasoline at the pumps. This is unac- 
ceptable because it takes money out of 
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the economy and offers nothing in re- 
turn. 

A second proposal would be to restrict 
imports and thus create a fuel shortage, 
higher prices, and longer lines at the gas 
stations. Gasoline rationing would be 
the result. 

Third is the proposal that President 
Ford recently recommended which will 
place an import fee on oil and do away 
with the two-tier system of domestic 
oil prices. 

The net effect of this would be to shift 
some production from foreign countries 
to this country, and a byproduct would 
be an increase in all fuel costs with gaso- 
line going up about 10 cents a gallon or 
more. 

To offset this, the President has pro- 
posed a reduction in income tax rates 
so that the increase in the cost of gaso- 
line and the reduction in income taxes 
is about equalized. > 

This sounds complicated and it is. But 
it is designed to cause people to use less 
fuel, thus reducing imports, and then, it 
is argued, there would be more money 
to spend on domestic needs, which in 
turn would help the recession. 

This proposal may produce windfall 
profits for the oil companies, so the 
President has proposed a windfall profits 
tax to keep from unjustly enriching the 
oil companies at the expense of the con- 
sumer. 

Well, the natural reaction is to throw 
up your hands and say I do not want 
any part of such a crazy plan. But I 
think we must pause and ask—What is 
the cost of no plan at all? 

Mr. Speaker, as we look at the Presi- 
dent’s budget, we can see the impact of 
the oil import problem. We must solve 
it. In many ways, it is at the heart of 
the economic problems we face. 

I urge Members to use restraint in 
considering the budget and to use 
imagination finding useful long-range 
answers. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s contribution and his 
comments. 

Since I serve on the Appropriations 
Committee with him, I will join the gen- 
tleman in taking a close look at the 
defense budget as closely as anyone can 
with a mind to exercising economics in 
every program and agency of our na- 
tional spending. 

That is something that we do not want 
to overlook, and we want to make sure 
that the fat is cut and not the muscle so 
that this Nation may remain strong in 
its national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my new friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Moore) , a new Member of this body. It is 
a great honor to have him make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the fact that the gentleman from 
New York has so graciously extended me 
some of his time. 

I would also like to commend him for 
having made the effort, through this spe- 
cial order, to bring this important mes- 
Sage to the people of this country at the 
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Mr. Speaker, these are my first re- 
marks to this august body, and I feel 
that it is a very important matter that 
causes me to rise on this occasion. That 
matter is the fact that our present eco- 
nomic woes have demanded that each 
one of us explore and examine every 
possible alternative for stimulating over- 
all productivity. Increased productivity 
has always been the answer, and it has 
always provided the remedy for reces- 
sionary ailments. Since the prodigal poli- 
cies of the Federal Government over the 
past several years remain the root cause 
of the stagnation in private industry, 
this Congress must assume the responsi- 
bility of leading the country in the right 
direction. 

In a period of recession and inflation, 
we need to solve both—we cannot ignore 
either. 

The answer to this dual problem is to 
increase productivity through our hal- 
lowed free enterprise systeri. Greater 
consumption alone is not the answer, 
and will not work. We first must have 
the goods and services to consume. We 
need greater production. 

Greater production will make more 
goods available, and thus lower inflation. 
It will provide expansion of our economy, 
which will take care of our rising unem- 
ployment. Greater production and ex- 
pansion will bring us out of this reces- 
sion. 

On the other side there are many who 
are answering that the way to change 
our economy is through increasing our 
Government programs. I humbly submit 
that this is not the answer to our prob- 
lems. Increasing Government programs 
and expenditures only stifles productiv- 
ity as it dries up private capital needed 
for expansion. It creates the need for 
new taxes and has brought us to the 
point in our history where over 40 per- 
cent of all private income goes to Gov- 
ernment at all levels in the form of taxes. 

Greater Government programs create 
increased deficit spending. 

I voted today against increasing the 
national debt ceiling in protest to in- 
creased deficit spending in this country. 

On the first day of this Congress I co- 
sponsored a constitutional amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 129, to stop def- 
icit spending. I think this was symbolic 
that on our first day in session this im- 
portant proposal was introduced to get 
at the root cause of our problem. Our 
free enterprise system has for over 200 
years given us the highest standard of 
living in history. Some mistrust it, and 
look to the Government for solutions. I 
do not. I look to our people, and their 
ability to work hard and to produce. I 
think the answer is to increase produc- 
tion, and we can do so by the five follow- 
ing points: 

First: give our productive sector incen- 
tive to expand by immediately passing 
a 10-percent investment tax credit, and 
make it permanent—not just for 1 year. 

Second: give an income tax rebate to 
small businesses and corporations by 
reducing corporate taxes from 48 to 42 
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percent, and do so immediately. This 
will help small businesses who might not 
otherwise use the investment tax credit. 
They need such a tax incentive, as many 
of them went bankrupt last year, and 
part of their problem is the crushing tax 
burden that they now face. 

Third, we must encourage labor and 
management to cooperate in finding 
ways to increase productivity corre- 
sponding with increases in wages, and 
costs of goods and services. 

Fourth, we must end unnecessary Gov- 
ernment regulation of private enterprise 
which is strangling our productivity, and 
again hurting our small businesses, 

Fifth, and finally, we must make more 
capital available by: 

Reducing Government borrowing. 

Increasing the capital supply by en- 
couraging the lowering of the Federal 
Reserve interest rates. 

And by encouraging people to save. 

To establish savings, today I intro- 
duced a bill te <gémpt the first $1,000 on 
Savings accounts from Federal income 
taxes. This will reduce inflation by en- 
couraging savings. It will give an average 
saver a tax incentive that large savers 
and investors now have in tax-free 
municipal bonds. 

And third—and most importantly— 
this will reduce recession and unemploy- 
ment by making funds available for loans 
for home construction and business 
expansion. 

I conclude, Mr. Speaker, by urging 
the return to free enterprise by needed 
incentives, such as I have outlined, 
which will restore the time-honored 
principles of supply and demand, in- 
crease our standard of living, and restore 
our confidence in our Government and 
ourselves. 

Mr. KEMP. Let me say to our new col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
he has made an eloquent defense of the 
free market and limited Government 
philosophy, and his proposal for acceler- 
ating the capital formation necessary to 
boost productivity is well thought out, 
and a responsible answer to the recession 
facing this Nation. 

I should like to say to the gentleman 
and others who are in the Chamber that 
the gentleman from Louisiana obviously 
understands the fact that the only real 
and lasting way to increase the standard 
of living of the maximum number of 
people in this country is to increase the 
amount of capital invested per capita: 
the more capital invested per individual 
leads to better tools and plants and to a 
higher rate of production; the better 
the rate of production, obviously, the 
higher the ultimate standard of living. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. Syms). 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for yielding. I appreciate his 
leadership as a fellow economic liber- 
tarian. I appreciate the leadership of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp) in trying to bring some of these 
very important points to the floor, and 
I am very pleased to be speaking after 
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the very articulate presentation by the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Moore). 

I think that what Mr. Moore is really 
reemphasizing is what Governor Brad- 
ford discovered in 1623 when the Ameri- 
can Revolution really started, and that 
was that it is easy for someone to divide 
up the grains in the bin, but it is very 
difficult to have there be some grain in 
the bin, and that is when he threw out 
the socioeconomic type of system they 
were living under in the colony and 
started us on the free enterprise system, 
and that is where the great ideal burst 
forth. 

Mr. Speaker, today I should like to 
emphasize a special part of our economic 
dilemma, besides the fiscal and the mon- 
etary matters the gentleman from New 
York and others have so articulately 
placed before this House, and emphasize 
some of the problems wè face in the 
ecopemic tieups. It seems as though 
there are three large factors in the coun- 
try: the regulators, the env:ronmental 
extremist hysterical groups that would 
stop all natural use of our natural re- 
sources, and, of course, the regulators. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to associate 
myself with my colleagues who are par- 
ticipating in this special order sponsored 
by Mr. Kemp. I do not think that I need 
to emphasize that the American people 
are facing an economic crisis—namely 
inflation with a slowdown in production. 

However, I would like to address my- 
self to something that has been a partic- 
ular problem to our economy recently— 
environmental extremism and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. Since its 
creation in 1969 the EPA has been a 
single purpose agency by definition. It 
serves a very special clientele and looks 
to it for support. Its “missionary” role 
has attracted personnel who have in- 
ternalized the values of the environmen- 
talist community it serves. It is not 
equipped to make trade-off decisions be- 
tween environmental and other objec- 
tives. As a result of this, some EPA 
decisions have been based on data that 
is neither scientifically accurate nor con- 
clusive. Oftentimes the so-called facts 
have been twisted to fit a previously de- 
sired conclusion of environmental ex- 
tremists. This type of bureaucratic 
regulation has taken its economic toll 
on all of us. 

Under the Enyironmental Protection 
Act of 1969, it is required that Federal 
agencies with licensing powers over pub- 
lic works file “environmental impact” 
statements concerning the effect of such 
proposals upon the earth, its atmosphere 
and waterways. The concept has spread 
to other layers of government and find- 
ings of bad “environmental impact” have 
recently stalled all sorts of projects, in- 
cluding nuclear powerplants, improve- 
ment of electrical facilities, and construc- 
tion of refineries. These controls have 
had drastic counterproductive results. 
Overconcern about such things as the 
mating habits of caribou and the ground 
squirrel population has adversely affected 
our economy in numerous crucial areas— 
causing shutdowns of industries, laying 
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waste to crops and timberland and con- 
tributing decisively to the energy crunch. 

One of the most glaring examples is 
the ban on the use of DDT that resulted 
in millions of dollars worth of damage 
to timber in the forests of the Northwest. 
Tussock moth infestation placed severe 
economic hardship on the timber indus- 
try in my own district in Idaho and in 
the neighboring States of Oregon and 
Washington. This added to the cost of 
lumber and to housing and so on down 
the line, all because of the arrogance of 
environmental elitists at the EPA. And 
this kind of thing goes on and on. The 
banning of certain pesticides as a result 
of inconclusive data could easily cost us 
dearly in food production and add to the 
consumer cost of food. 

However, one of the greatest causes 
of bur economic difficulties today is the 
lack of production and high cost of en- 
ergy. And it is in this area that the EPA 
and other environmentalist obstructions 
have taken their greatest economic toll 
on the American people. 

Since nothing can disrupt industry or 
bring a nation to its knees faster than 
an energy shortage, let us take a look at 
what the environmentalists have done in 
this field. The most horrifying example 
is, of course, the Alaskan pipeline. We 
are forced to import oil at a rate of over 
1 million barrels a day from the Middle 
East at a terrific cost. Yet if court action 
by environmentalists had not blocked the 
Alaskan pipline, today we already would 
be receiving over a million barrels a day 
from that one source. Even though Con- 
gress passed legislation during the last 
session to enable its construction, we 
cannot receive oil from the pipeline for 4 
years; meanwhile the estimated cost of 
the pipeline has escalatec from $1.5 bil- 
lion to $3.6 billion and a large part of one 
of the richest oilfields in the world Mes 
unexplored because of a lack of means 
to transport new discoveries. Just look at 
the cost Americans are paying today be- 
cause the environmental lobby is con- 
cerned about the pipeline’s effects on the 
Alaskan caribou. 

Another tremendous source of domes- 
tic oil and gas lies offshore, but the enyi- 
ronmental lobby is bringing suits under 
the Environmental Protection Act to 
prevent the sale of oil leases offshore. 
Furthermore, refinery construction has 
been blocked due to unreasonable envi- 
ronmental regulations. Some examples 
are the Stuart Petroleum refinery at 
Piney Point, Md.; a 65,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery by North East Petroleum at Tiv- 
erton, R.I; and a Shell Oil Co. 150,000- 
barrel-a-day refinery on Delaware Bay. 

Also, EPA regulations have greatly 
added to fuel consumption by automo- 
biles. Cleaning up auto exhausts has al- 
ready cost 300,000 barrels a day of extra 
gasoline, according to the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness and could go 
to 2 million barrels a day by 1980 unless 
the standards are relaxed. Yet, we are 
supposed to be on a fuel saving cam- 
paign. So it seems to me that fuel econ- 
omy and the EPA are working in opposite 
directions. 
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Coal, which is the only domestic fuel in 
plentiful supply, is on the environmental 
blacklist because it is dirty. What is 
more, environmental regulations all but 
preclude mining of clean, low-sulfur coal 
which could meet the strict air pollution 
standards, yet the clean air standards 
preclude the burning of high-sulfur coal 
which can still be mined legally. 

So that leaves nuclear power, but that 
is anathema to environmentalists and 
many of the EPA regulators. As a result, 
the nuclear powerplant construction 
program has fallen way behind schedule. 
Construction on nuclear powerplants has 
been delayed and in some cases aban- 
doned altogether as a result of environ- 
mentalist lawsuits and unreasonable 
EPA regulations. 

The point that I want to make, Mr. 
Speaker, is that all of these regulations, 
many of which are not based on sound 
scientific data, greatly add to the con- 
sumer cost of energy and have contrib- 
uted to the energy shortage. Just look for 
a moment at the rapid rise in utility 
rates; when a power company must bat- 
tle lawsuits and complex environmental 
regulations in order to construct a gen- 
erating plant, somebody has to pay the 
bill—the consumer. 

The increased costs to consumers of 
environmental regulations is not confined 
to direct energy cost alone; rather they 
are reflected in higher cost of practically 
all goods and services. It has been esti- 
mated that when all of this is taken into 
consideration, the average American 
family is paying approximately $1,000 a 
year in higher prices as a result. We are 
now in a position where we must weigh 
“economic impact” with “environmental 
impact”. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has asked for a relaxation of EPA 
regulations in order to expedite energy 
production; this is especially critical if 
we are to make use of our abundant coal 
supplies. Now, the EPA is directly under 
the control of the President and if they 
do not cooperate then President Ford 
should consider some staff changes at 
EPA and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my 
distinguished friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. ROBIN- 
SON), with whom I serve on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—the only member of that committee 
from the Commonwealth of Virginia—I 
have a particular responsibility to be 
concerned about the state of the Federal 
finances. 


Recurring heavy annual Federal defi- 
cits—paying out billions of dollars more 
each year than the Treasury collects in 
revenue—worried me as a private citizen 
before I had the privilege of serving in 
this House. The same was true of the 
related inevitable substantial increase in 
the national debt. Through two Con- 
gresses, this sort of worrying was a con- 
tinuing part of my official duties. Now, 
in the first session of another Congress, 
Iam not merely worried. I am appalled, 


and truly frightened, by the prospect of 
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annual deficits in excess of $50 billion 
and a national debt of more than $600 
billion, with the Federal Government ap- 
proaching a spending rate of a billion 
dollars a day. 

Frankly, I am concerned for the very 
solvency of our National Government. 

As representatives of the people, we 
are being called upon to deal effectively 
with inflation, recession and an energy 
crisis. There are plans to stimulate the 
economy by rebating and reducing taxes, 
in order that individuals and business 
might have more money to spend, 
thereby, hopefully, restoring lost jobs 
and creating new ones. 

At the same time, there are plans to 
impose new taxes in an effort to enforce 
energy conservation, and to recoup some 
of the revenue which would be lost 
through income-tax reductions and 
rebates. 

These measures are directed toward 
the recession and the national energy 
shortage. 

For the time being, the problem of in- 
flation seems to have been nudged into 
the background, as something all of us 
simply will have to tolerate for the in- 
definite future. 

Inflation, though, is an identifiable 
menace in the overwhelming majority 
of American households. The families so 
affluent as to be able to ignore its im- 
pact on their standards of living repre- 
sents a very small fraction of our popu- 
lation. 

If this Congress does not demonstrate 
a disposition to deal in a responsible and 
energetic manner with the persistent 
double-digit annual increases in the cost 
of living, relative to household funds 
available to pay this cost, all of us who 
serve in the Congress will feel the anger 
of the people—and properly so. 

One step we can take—if we have the 
courage to do so—is to reduce Federal 
spending drastically. We must face up to 
some emergency costs at this time, but 
we must avoid the destruction of the 
free enterprise system by preempting 
its essential resilence, ingenuity and 
denying it self-regulation through the 
economic law of supply and demand. 

As the biggest purchaser of goods and 
services, and as the biggest borrower, 
the Federal Government is a major fac- 
tor in inflationary price increases—in- 
cluding the price of money—interest 
rates. 

An example of how inflationary spend- 
ing by the Federal Government has fed 
upon itself is the revenue gain to the 
Treasury attributable solely to inflation— 
the situation in which a taxpayer has 
moved into a higher tax bracket, not 
because of increased productivity, but 
because of increased income in dollars— 
less valuable dollars, to be sure—pro- 
duced by inflation-induced increases in 
wages, professional fees, business profits, 
or investment yields, 

These are not true income increases, 
but the Federal Government reaps a 
windfall profit in inflated dollars, 
which it then spends to maintain the 
inflation spiral. 

Taxes should be related to real income. 
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Taxes should be reduced for both in- 
dividuals and business to rejuvenate the 
free enterprise economy, and the Federal 
Government simply should get along with 
less for its own functions—which func- 
tions, not incidentally, should be re- 
duced drastically. 

We need more effective checkreins on 
the Federal tax power, such as a limita- 
tion on the percentage of aggregate na- 
tional personal income which might be 
taken each year in Federal taxes. 

Most Americans believe in the free 
enterprise system. Certainly, I am sure 
there are few, if any, in the House, who 
would advocate abandoning it. 

Over the years, however, we have 
brought this system to the point of 
strangulation through legislation and 
bureaucratic regulations. 

There still is time to ease the bonds 
and prepare to enter the third century 
of this free Nation with reliance on the 
innate vigor of free enterprise, and the 
commonsense of the people. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman as well 
as living up to his words by his work on 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. CoLLINS) is an- 
other leader in the economic freedom 
movement and I yield now to him. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate very much what the gentle- 
man from New York is doing. 

In this particular week we have heard 
so much about the budget and we have 
heard about the $52 billion deficit, 
whereas in reality we should be talking 
about a deficit which approaches $100 
billion. 

The person who is often overlooked in 
these discussions is the average Ameri- 
can. I have read some statistics apply- 
ing to the average American working- 
man, It was said that during the past 
2% years the workingman’s monthly 
income has increased $100 but interest- 
ingly enough his purchasing power is $34 
a month less. What has been happen- 
ing is the more money the Government 
spends, the less money the fellow who is 
working, the fellow who is paying his 
taxes, the fellow who is making this 
Government operate is receiving. 

There is nothing more pertinent now 
than discussing this budget. The gentle- 
man from New York is to be congratu- 
lated. 

This special order by my scholarly col- 
league from New York, Congressman 
Kemp, is most timely. The Nation is 
looking for answers to inflation and re- 
cession. 

There comes a time in the reality of 
economics when the best solution is not 
always the easiest one. Today we are 
discussing the economy of this country, 
and I join those colleagues calling on 
America for sacrifice and long-term 
planning. 

I would emphasize the need for long- 
term planning. Liberals have thought 
only in terms of the next election and 
for three decades liberals have been 
leading the country toward a socialistic 
state. 
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America is the greatest country in the 
world because it provides a system of 
government with equal participation for 
all. In this Republic of ours we provide 
incentives by encouraging more produc- 
tion. But more and more legislation has 
been designed to emphasize broader dis- 
tribution of goods. 

Congress continues to give and spend 
money as they pay by extended bank 
credit, printing more money and bor- 
rowing money. These weak finance prac- 
tices have developed weaker money. 

In the first week of this session, I 
addressed the House and recommended 
22 specific points to cut back on our 
overspent budget. These points called for 
sacrifice but they would lead the way to 
a stronger economy for America in the 
future. 

Our biggest problem in this country 
today is excessive Government spend- 
ing. We overspend at the Federal, State, 
and local government levels. Our crisis 
in inflation and recession derives from 
this overspent deficit budget. 

Inflation is severely hurting the plain 
average workingman. This week’s issue 
of U.S. News had an enlightening chart 
that showed what had happened to a 
factory worker in the past 2 years. Back 
in 1972, his paycheck averaged $136.51 
and today it averages $259.87. But he is 
not making $100 a month more as his 
paycheck indicates. Instead, we need to 
compare his real weekly pay of actual 
purchase power dollars using 1967 as 
a base year. The average worker has $34 
a month less in the real purchasing pow- 
er of goods than he had only 2 years 
ago. He has $34 less money in purchas- 
ing power than he did 2 years ago. It 
comes back to one fundamental. The 
more the Government spends, the less 
money is available for the private sector. 

We talk about inflation all over the 
world. It is true that other countries 
have inflation. But it used to be that 
the American dollar stood highest in 
value all over the world. The old expres- 
sion was it was just as good as a Yankee 
dollar. Let us compare the American dol- 
lar today with other currencies. How has 
our exchange rate held up from where 
we were 5 years ago? Compared to Bel- 
gian francs, we are down 29 percent. 
Compared to the Danish kroner, we are 
down 26 percent. With the French franc 
we are down 22 percent. Look at Central 
Europe, we find we are down 33 percent 
less than the Dutch guilders. We are 
down 36 percent less than the West Ger- 
man mark, and we are down 42 percent 
with the strong money of Switzerland. 
Other countries have had inflation, but 
the dollar is eroding faster. It is the same 
fundamental weakness—the U.S. Con- 
gress is overspending its budget. 

Congress should not borrow more 
money to givé away. We should consider 
the advisability of whether to continue 
foreign aid. How can we share revenue 
with States when we are actually creat- 
ing debts? 

Unless Congress balances its budget, 
this will require more of the Nation’s 
money for the Government and less will 
be available for the private sector, Let 
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us remember the private sector creates 
the jobs, pays the salaries, and pays the 
taxes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Texas for being here 
and taking part in this discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to my friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland, who has 
had such a great deal to do with this 
special order, Mr. BAUMAN, 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York for 
his efforts here this evening. 

I would like to say, however, I am going 
to abbreviate my remarks this evening. 
I served for many years on the staff of 
the House and special orders were the 
bane of our existence. 

I can only say I owe the other gentle- 
man a debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman in 
the White House will watch this section 
of the Recorp as closely tomorrow as 
they watch the voting records. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues in 
presenting alternative proposals to deal 
with the crisis which afflicts the Ameri- 
can economy. There has been a great 
deal of criticism of some aspects of the 
administration’s budget and economic 
proposals. I share many of those criti- 
cisms. Certainly the largest peacetime 
deficit in history is not a prospect which 
any of us can view with pleasure. 

Unfortunately, most of the proposals 
put forward by the majority party in this 
Congress either share the basic errors 
which mar the administration proposals, 
or offer the same tired New Deal solu- 
tions which originally got us into this 
economic mess. There is a serious need in 
this country for the articulation of an- 
other course of economic action, for a 
frank and bold departure from the pro- 
grams of the last 40 years. Variations on 
the same shabby themes will no longer 
do. For this reason, I am particularly 
grateful to my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Kemp) for his leadership and his 
untiring labors on behalf of articulating 
sensible free-market-oriented solutions 
to our economic problems. 

It has been said that the economy is 
in such a fix because the Government has 
spent the last 40 years trying to fix it. 
This sentiment is more than a mere 
turnng of a phrase. It contains the kernel 
of truth the realization of which can help 
us to see our way out of our current 
problems. 

The American economy is a massive 
and complex mechanism. A total gross 
national product in excess of $1,400 bil- 
lion reflects thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands of individual transactions and 
decisions. Millions of people make their 
own estimates of the individual economic 
circumstances in which they live, and 
decide whether or not to produce or to 
purchase, how much to purchase, how 
to organize their affairs to provide for 
their own welfare, when ‘to cut costs 
and when to invest. 

Here in Washington, Congressmen 
and Government officials often lose sight 
of the millions of decisions and calcula- 
tions which comprise our free economic 
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system. We receive neatly printed book- 
lets from Government agencies, which 
translate all of this into a series of fig- 
ures and statistics. We can look at these 
figures and get an overview. If we are not 
careful, we can start to think that we 
can control all those millions of decisions 
and guide them along the path to pros- 
perity and full employment. 

Viewing the economy as a set of sta- 
tistics, it becomes easy to think you can 
comprehend and control it. But such an 
arrogant attitude is a delusion, a trap 
for the unwary. No one person, no matter 
how brilliant, can comprehend all the 
complex factors which are part of our 
economy, Not even in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is there enough 
capacity to absorb and comprehend sta- 
tistics to run our economy with complete 
rationality and accurate information. 

In addition to the difficulty inherent in 
any attempt to “fix” the economy from 
above, there is a very real question of 
freedom involved. We may see a lot of 
statistics and numbers, but those cold 
statistics represent the lives, jobs, hopes, 
and aspirations of millions of individual 
American citizens. Who are we in Wash- 
ington to interpose our supposedly su- 
perior wisdom in place of the decisions 
of those who are most directly affected? 
How did we acquire the right and the 
power to disrupt millions of American 
lives for the sake of the theoretical jug- 
gling of some statistics on an econ- 
nomist’s balance sheet? 

We are paying the price now—not 
those of us in Congress, but our constit- 
uents out across America, Some may 
complain that we have not had a pay 
raise in several years, but $42,500 is still 
more than 98 percent of our constituents 
are making. Most of us can manage to 
scrape by. But how about our constit- 
uents, the people whose lives may be 
ruined by economic mistakes made here 
in Washington? Those are the people 
who are now protesting higher and high- 
er taxes and deficits. Those are the peo- 
ple we are going to have to go back 
and look in the face. Can we live with 
ourselves if we simply go back and tell 
them, “Well, I went along with doing 
more of the same. I did not know if it 
would work, but in Washington you have 
got to go along to get along. We will try 
to get some increased unemployment 
compensation for those of you who have 
been thrown out of work by misguided 
Government efforts to manage the econ- 
omy.” That type of lame excuse will not 
work this time. 

Mr. Speaker, trying to manage and 
fine tune the economy from above sim- 
ply has not worked. We have had periods 
of prosperity in the last 40 years, but 
the cumulative effect of deficits, regula- 
tions which tie the economy in ‘knots 
and deter progress, and plain and sim- 
ple mistakes, is now beginning to tell. 
The up-and-down cycles are becoming 
more frequent and more drastic. We are 
now in the midst of a “stagflation reces- 
sion” which, according to most econo- 
mists, is not going to respond very quick- 
ly to the old medicine. When inflation 
becomes a habit, it takes ever-larger 
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doses of inflation and deficits to provide 
ever-smaller stimuli to the economy. 
‘Thus the administration tells us that this 
largest peacetime deficit in history is 
not likely to put the economy on an even 
keel for 2 years or more—and if the 
past is any guide the administration 
forecasts will prove to err on the 
optimistic side. 

Well, if even the advocates of the con- 
ventional wisdom, who stick to the for- 
mula of using deficits to stimulate the 
economy, predict that it will take at 
least 2 years for this method to turn the 
economy around, then we really should 
be looking at our economic problems 
from a much more long-range perspec- 
tive than many of us in Congress are 
accustomed to adopting. If we cannot 
apply a few bandages and splints and 
give the economy an appearance of 
health by midyear, or the next election, 
it might behoove us to investigate a little 
more deeply into the root causes of our 
difficulties. If it is going to take us sev- 
eral years to restore prosperity, why not 
restore a real prosperity, rather than 
appropriating enough funds for public 
service jobs to compensate for the harm 
which the Government is doing to the 
fabric of our economy? 

Mr. Speaker, the basic answer to our 
economic troubles is increased produc- 
tivity. Productivity comes from accumu- 
lation of enough investment capital to 
make the risks inherent in new produc- 
tion feasible and reasonable. Productiv- 
ity is enhanced when individual workers 
and producers have reason to believe that 
they will be allowed to retain the fruits 
of their labor, rather than having it 
taken from them to pay for the mistakes 
of Government. Productivity is encour- 
aged when investment capital is allowed 
to flow to those kinds of investments 
which offer the best rate of return— 
rather than being seized and allocated 
according to artificial, politically in- 
spired schemes into nonproduciive ac- 
tivities and endeavors. 

Productivity, in short, is enhanced 
when the Government maintains a low 
profile in the marketplace, allowing those 
millions who participate in the market 
to decide how to allocate their resources 
and direct their endeavors. 

In the long run, productivity will be 
enhanced, and a genuine economic re- 
covery brought about, through increasing 
reliance on the free market, and a de- 
crease in the control which government 
exercises over marketplace decisions. The 
conventional liberal wisdom, embodying 
controls, allocations, deficit spending and 
printing more paper money, may bring 
us out of this economic decline, for a 
short while. But the result will be only 
the appearance, the illusion of prosper- 
ity. Unless it is undergirded by increased 
productivity, these formulas will only be 
paving the way for the next decline, 
which will likely be steeper and more 
costly—not just in terms of money but 
in terms of shattered lives and trampled 
aspirations, 

If we are to think in terms of return- 
ing the power to make decisions to the 
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people, a good place to start out thinking 
is with the Federal budget. It may not 
be completely accurate to say that the 
size of the Federal budget is an infallible 
indicator of how extensively the Govern- 
ment is intervening in the lives of its 
citizens. But it can be a pretty good indi- 
cator. To meddle, even in an unproduc- 
tive manner, requires money and re- 
sources. The size of the budget can give 
us some indication of just how much of 
our national wealth is being diverted 
away from productive, job-creating ac- 
tivities into non-productive, resource- 
consuming activities. 

In that perspective, the proposed budg- 
et for fiscal 1976 must be considered 
alarming at the least. As the Wall Street 
Journal has pointed out, even Eric Sev- 
areid has expressed concern about the 
ever-increasing percentage of the na- 
tional wealth which is diverted to the 
uses preferred by the Government rather 
than those chosen by the people. Mr. 
Sevareid was apparently shocked to learn 
that if present trends continue, in 1985 
half the national income will be con- 
trolled by the Government. 

That is a shocking projection to many 
of us. What may be more shocking, how- 
ever, is the size of the projected deficit— 
more than $52 billion. In the last few 
days, both administration and majority 
party spokesmen have acknowledged 
what I had predicted over 2 weeks ago— 
that the actual deficit may be much 
higher, perhaps in the $80 billion range. 
The distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) has even estimated a pos- 
sible deficit in the next 18 months in the 
amount of $150 billion. 

The impact of a deficit of that size 
can scarcely be comprehended. The first 
fact to be recognized is that a deficit of 
that magnitude indicates that we as a 
people are getting, and perhaps asking 
for, more Government than we are will- 
ing to pay for. In effect, we are asking 
our children, and perhaps our grand- 
children, to pay for the Government 
services and payments which we want 
now. If we are not willing to pay for 
Government at that cost level, there 
must be a way to cut back the Govern- 
ment to a level which taxpayers are will- 
ing to support. 

The second implication of a deficit of 
this magnitude is the effect on the capi- 
tal market and interest rates. Some econ- 
omists may downgrade the notion, but 
it seems to me there is no way to get 
around this simple fact. When the Gov- 
ernment goes out into the marketplace 
to borrow $150 billion—or even a “mere” 
$52 billion—it has to have a serious im- 
pact on the availability of capital for 
other kinds of loans. Diverting that 
much money from the private capital 
market is going to have an influence on 
interest rates, and it is not going to be 
to drive them down. 

The only way you can avoid a credit 
crunch with a deficit of $50 to $80 billion 
or more is to pump up the money supply. 
Such a deficit will place tremendous pres- 
sure on the Federal Reserve System to 
create more money, so that there will be 
some funds available for private invest- 
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ment. But the economists tell us the pro- 
ductivity is going to decline in the next 
year or so. Lower productivity and an 
increased money supply can mean only 
one thing—double digit inflation, per- 
haps of a magnitude which will make 
us think of 1974 nostalgically. 

The conclusion which seems demanded 
is that we must cut the Federal budget 
drastically—now—this year. Each year 
we hear about the special circumstances 
which make a deficit necessary this time 
around, usually accompanied by a 
promise to move toward a balanced 
budget next year. Those kinds of 
promises are not good enough. This Con- 
gress must act now, to cut the budget 
and move toward balance. 

Anybody who has spent much time in 
Washington knows that there is a great 
deal of waste in Federal spending. Thus, 
while it may be somewhat simple in 
conception, the idea of an across-the- 
board spending cut should not be rejected 
out of hand. Such a cut would be 
greeted with lamentations and weeping, 
but there is simply not a department 
of Government which could not manage 
to struggle along with, for example, 5 
percent less than they have asked for in 
fiscal 1976. We are giving the taxpayers 
an i1l-percent annual inflation rate, 
which means that those who do not get 
a raise this year will, in effect, have 
an ii-percent decrease in their stand- 
ard of living. Why should we accept, as 
a matter of course, the proposition that 
the Government should have an increase 
each year, at the expense of the 
taxpayers? 

In looking for other places to cut, it 
would seem logical to examine those pro- 
grams which have most recently been 
enacted. Roughly, Government expendi- 
tures can be divided into two cate- 
gories: The provision of services, and the 
transfer of wealth. A third area, the 
expense of regulatory agencies which 
shackle the economy, should be con- 
sidered as well, but let us consider the 
area of transfer payments. 

The provision of services should not 
be considered exempt from budget 
cutting. There is little doubt that budget 
consciousness and improved manage- 
ment could reduce the cost of most Goy- 
ernment services appreciably. But the 
area in which the Federal budget has 
exploded in the last several years is this 
area of transfer payments. 

As the Wall Street Journal pointed out 
in a January 24 editorial, as recently as 
1965, such transfer payments were 
“only” $37.1 billion. By the end of 1974, 
the Government was taking from some 
people and giving to other people at the 
rate of $155.9 billion per year. The in- 
crease in unemployment compensation 
and public service jobs is likely to bring 
this figure even higher in the next year. 

It seems to me that in looking for 
places to cut the Federal budget we 
should concentrate on those areas which 
have experienced the most growth in the 
last few years. Those are the kinds of 
expenditures which this country man- 
aged to struggle along without for almost 
200 years. A gradual and humane pro- 
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gram of eliminating such questionable 
expenditures could bring healthy results 
for the economy as a whole. 

I would like to insert at the conclusion 
of my remarks the Wall Street Journal’s 
editorial for January 24, which discusses 
the problems associated with transfer 
payments in a serious and thought- 
provoking manner. 

I would also like to suggest that cur- 
tailment of many of the regulatory agen- 
cies in the so-called “fourth branch” of 
Government would have two salutary 
effects, It would reduce the direct cost to 
the taxpayers involved in the mainte- 
nance of this bureaucracy. And it would 
liberate the people of this country so that 
they could turn their attention to in- 
creasing productivity rather than filling 
out Federal paperwork and complying 
with the arbitrary edicts of hundreds of 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

The people of America are resilient and 
resourceful, The economy is not yet on 
its deathbed, although application of the 
same old medicine is likely to induce a 
lingering death rather than a speedy 
recovery. What our people need is not 
more handouts and controls, but the 
opportunity to work and produce in an 
atmosphere of freedom from arbitrary 
Government control. 

In order to protect that freedom it is 
going to require the arduous and some- 
times unpopular work of attacking, re- 
ducing, and revising those Government 
programs and policies which got us here 
in the first place. 

Again, I thank the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) for his leadership 
and for arranging this special order 
today. 

The material referred to follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 24, 1975] 
Tue TRANSFER PAYMENT EXPLOSION 

It was encouraging to hear Eric Sevareld 
of CBS comment favorably on President 
Ford’s proposals to at least begin to bring 
federal spending under control. For more 
than a decade, most Americans have tended 
to assume that the U.S. is so rich it could do 
just about anything. Mr. Sevareid was appar- 
ently shocked to learn that if present trends 
continue, by 1985 half the national income 
will be controlled by government. What this 
means, of course, is that half of all national 
income will be taken in taxes. 

That prospect in itself is cause for alarm, 
but what is even more troubling is the reason 
for this growth of government. Spending is 
not increasing by leaps and bounds because 
of military requirements. It is not growing 
because government is rebuilding cities, con- 
structing dams or financing scientific re- 
search and development. It’ is mushrooming 
at a steadily accelerating rate because of gov- 
ernment commitments to give cash to people 
who are not producing after extracting it 
from people who are producing. We are in 
the midst of an explosion in transfer pay- 
ments. 

As recently as 1965, government transfer 
Payments to individuals came to a modest 
$37.1 billion. Last month, federal, state, and 
local governments were disbursing cash to 
individuals at an annual rate of $155.9 bil- 
lion, for which no services are rendered. 
These include Social Security pensions, gov- 
ernment pensions of all kinds, unemploy- 
ment benefits, black-lung money, food 
stamps, welfare payments and health insur- 
ance benefits. While the payments are of 
course defended on grounds of compassion, 
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they are having a serious effect on the econ- 
omy, by steadily breaking down the relation- 
ship between reward and effort. The follow- 
ing table is revealing: 


Government Transfers 
transfer 


as t 
payments 


of wages 
(in billions) and salaries 


Wages and 
salaries 


t Dec. figure is at an annual rate. 


What the table doesn't show is the great 
burst since October, when a rapid triggering 
of unemployment, welfare and food stamp 
benefits coincided with a slide in wages and 
salaries. In two months, wages and salaries 
dropped by $7.6 billion at an annual rate 
and transfer payments advanced by $8.3 bil- 
lion. The December 1974 over December 1973 
annual rates showed an increase in wages 
and salaries of $46.1 billion and an increase 
in transfer payments of $33.3 billion. With 
the bottom of the economy not in sight, it 
seems highly likely that in 1975 transfer pay- 
ments will grow more than wages and sal- 
aries. 

It is taken as axiomatic that production is 
maximized when taxes are zero, i.e., output 
is greatest when employers and workers can 
keep everything they produce. The nation 
benefits from taxes, even though production 
is not maximized, when it employs receipts in 
ways the private sector cannot—providing 
general government, police and fire protec- 
tion, national security, etc. Helping the poor, 
the elderly and weak is certainly an impor- 
tant function. From the figures one would 
assume it is being discharged far better now 
than five years ago, though the improvement 
is certainly not reflected in political 
rhetoric. 

The problem is that the tradeoff between 
lower production and general benefits has a 
breaking point when private production can 
no longer carry the burdens placed on it by 
government. The nation has been flirting 
with that breaking point for a long time, but 
seems to have reached it in October. Present 
and future taxes, which have to be raised to 
finance government deficits, are now so high 
that it is more beneficial for more and more 
producers and workers to not work than to 
work. 

Any serious attempt to solve the nation’s 
economic problems has to focus on this ex- 
plosion of transfer payments. Mr, Sevareid’s 
concern with government spending has to 
come to grips with the implications of the 
following table: 


FEDERAL BUDGET 
lin billions of dollars} 


1975 


Increase 


Total_... 


Transfers. 
Defense.. R 
All other_...... 


The only reason we have for even cautious 
optimism about the future is that, at long 
last, a few brave policymakers, politicians 
and opinion shapers seem willing to break 
the bad news to the public. President Ford 
made a good start in his State of the Union 
Message. Mr. Sevareid made his contribution. 
Now, somehow, the news has to get to Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the remarks of the gentleman. 
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I yield now to another new colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Hacevorn) who also stands for limited 
government and free enterprise. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman for his exten- 
sive effort in putting forth a program to 
meet the needs of our Nation in eco- 
nomic terms and for calling to our at- 
tention a very important but often over- 
looked trend in the financing of the Fed- 
eral Government which has been going 
on the past few years. 

That trend is the rapidly growing in- 
crease in so-called “‘off-budget” financ- 
ing—spending by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government or Federal guarantees 
for borrowing by quasi-public agencies. 

In fiscal year 1974 the Federal Govern- 
ment borrowed $3 billion from the public 
to finance the $3.5 billion unified budget 
deficit. What is often not taken into ac- 
count, however, is the disturbing fact 
that it borrowed an additional $28 billion 
from the capital markets—more than $2 
billion a month—for the “off-budget” 
activities of such agencies as the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Environ- 
mental Financing Authority, the Postal 
Service fund, the Export-Import Bank, 
and many other Federal agencies whose 
monumental demands upon the capital 
market are semisurreptitious—we can- 
not read about them in the Federal 
budget. 

In the last 10 years, while the Govern- 
ment was running up an unprecedented 
$104 billion in official budget deficits, the 
“off-budget” Federal agencies were bor- 
rowing even more—$142 billion. 

There are, of course, a good many eco- 
nomic effects of this situation. Federal 
borrowing and guaranties increase the 
demand for credit, but do not increase 
the total supply of funds available. As a 
result of this policy, interest rates are 
pushed higher and higher making it 
more difficult for the ordinary citizen to 
borrow to finance a home or for small 
businessmen to expand their business and 
create more jobs in the private sector. 

A political effect of this policy is to 
make it more difficult for the people’s 
representatives to adequately scrutinize 
these large spending operations in the 
“hidden budget.” As Senator William 
Proxmire recently observed: 

No Federal program should be excluded 
from the budget. The whole purpose is to 
place all Federal programs—loans and di- 


rect expenditures—in competition with one 
another. 


Secretary of the Treasury Simon in 
testimony before the Senate Budget 
Committee on August 15, 1974, said that 
in fiscal 1973, total Federal and feder- 
ally assisted borrowing accounted for 62 
percent of the funds raised through bor- 
rowing on the capital markets. His fig- 
ures were based on the Federal Reserve 
System flow of funds data, which showed 
that the capital markets raised $52.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1973, and that the Federal 
Government accounted for $32.8 billion 
of this. This was comprised of $21.6 bil- 
lion in borrowing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $11.2 billion by federally 
sponsored agencies. This 62 percent fig- 
ure is in marked contrast with the 22 
percent which was the Federal Gov- 
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ernment’s share of the capital market 
borrowing 10 years previoulsy in 1963. 
Secretary Simon has recently pointed out 
that if the present trend continues, the 
Federal Government will soak up 80 per- 
cent of the funds available in the capi- 
tal markets in just a few years time. 

Mr. Bruce K. MacLaury, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
in my home State, recently wrote that— 

With the big Federal umbrella covering 
& growing portion of funds moving through 
the credit markets, these markets simply 
become vehicles for mobilizing private sav- 
ings, and their role in assessing credit risks 
is displaced or forgotten . . . As a result the 
potential exists for reduced efficiency in re- 
source allocation In the economy, as Federal 
credit programs spread. 


I should like to conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
by reminding our colleagues of the warn- 
ing which Dr. Arthur Burns, President 
of the Federal Reserve Board, voiced 
to the Senate Budget Committee on 
August 21, 1974. He pointed out that— 

In the fiscal year just concluded, the con- 
dition of the Federal Sudget failed to improve 
sufficiently. True, the reported budget deficit 
declined about $344 billion—a much smalier 
deficit than in the three preceding years. 
But in a year of such powerful inflationary 
force, the Federal budget should have been 
in surplus. Moreover, when off-budget out- 
lays and the expenditures of governmentally- 
sponsored agencies are taken into account, 
as I believe they should be, the total Federal 
deficit reached $21 billion last year, which 
is not much lower than the extraordinary 
deficits of the three previous fiscal years 
the financing of the huge Federal deficits h 
contributed powerfully to the upward pres- 
sure on interest rates and the tension in 
financial markets, which have been trouble- 
some of late. 


Mr. Speaker, in calling these facts to 
the attention of our colleagues, my pur- 
pose is not necessarily to imply that all 
of this spending and borrowing through 
off-budget financing is undesirable. My 
point is,‘that the Congress has a duty 
to bear these huge sums being spent in 
this way in mind and to take “off-budget” 
financing into account as we supervise 
the growing Federal budget. I believe that 
Senator Proxmire has given us an im- 
portant warning when he urged that no 
Federal spending program should be ex- 
cluded from the budget. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. McCo.- 
LISTER), who since coming to the 92d 
Congress with myself has been one of 
those who consistently has spoken out for 
sound fiscal and monetary policies and 
the efficacy of private financial enter- 
prise. 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York deserves the 
praise of this body for having put the 
focus on these issues of limited govern- 
ment and our free market. Next Tues- 
day evening the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp) will have the oppor- 
tunity to speak in a similar vein, I hope, 
on these same subjects in my hometown 
of Omaha, Nebr., at a Lincoln Day Din- 
ner. Iam indebted to the gentleman, not 
only for that, but for having arranged 
this special order on this vital subject 
this evening. 
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HOW MUCH GOVERNMENT DO YOU WANT? 


Since the days when our Founding 
Fathers grappled with the issues of the 
proper role and functions of our Fed- 
eral Government, the subject has been 
the topic of lively public debate. Never 
has it been more important than today 
to understand the dynamics of Govern- 
ment growth and its implications for our 
society. 

The introduction of the President's 
record $349 billion budget and the con- 
fusion and concern of our professional 
economists about how to deal with our 
present economic difficulties makes the 
basic question of what Government 
should be doing of critical timeliness. 

Congress faces some hard choices. Can 
we afford to meet our past promises of 
governmental services? Can we afford 
not to? Is spending out of control? And 
what about the other nonspending as- 
pects of Government intrusion into the 
lives of our citizens? 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The most obvious barometer of the 
growth of the Federal Government is in 
government spending. It took 173 years 
for the Government to reach the $100 
billion budget level. Only 9 years later it 
passed the $200 billion level. This year, 
5 years later, we topped $300 billion. In 
another 2 years we will reach $400 bil- 
lion. Can the taxpayers, can the econ- 
omy stand this rapid expansion? And if 
they can, is this rapid expansion of Gov- 
ernment spending bringing our society 
the kinds of benefits that make such sac- 
rifices worthwhile? 

The scary part is that the budget 
seems to have a momentum of its own. 
We are committed to so many programs 
that continue year after year that fully 
three-quarters of the budget is consid- 
ered “‘uncontrollable” in the sense that 
it is nearly immune to congressional re- 
view. Of course, that did not just hap- 
pen. Congress created this situation. 
Congress provided open-ended promises 
of benefit payments in so many social 
welfare and income maintenance pro- 
grams, for example, that the budget of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare alone approaches $120 bil- 
lion for next year—assuming no new 
programs are enacted and increases in 
benefit levels are held to 5 percent this 
year. 

Government spending, of course, is 
only symptomatic of the growing role of 
government in our economy and in so- 
ciety. At the present rate, governments 
will soon be spending more than half of 
our total income. Put another way, gov- 
ernments will be making more than half 
the economic decisions in this country 
if the present trend holds. In many ways, 
freedom of economic choice is directly 
translatable into freedom of personal 
choice. As governments spend more of 
our earnings, we have less to spend on 
our personal choices. 

PAYING THE BILL 


How do we pay for all this spending? 
A good question and one that the Con- 
gress has not been meeting straight on. 
The budget document projects that defi- 
cits will total $86 billion for this year 
and next. That is shocking enough. But 
that figure omits some backdoor trans- 
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actions which actually bring the total 
national debt increase to $120 billion. 
And all this assumes that the Congress 
will vote to cut benefit increases to 5 
percent and defer all new spending 
programs. 

We have mortgaged the freedom of fu- 
ture generations by burdening them with 
a half-trillion dollar debt and Govern- 
ment deficit financing has a largely hid- 
den effect. Government borrowing in the 
next 18 months may well reach $150 to 
$170 billion, draining this available loan 
capital away from would-be borrowers in 
the private sector where it would be used 
to build houses, modernize our industrial 
base, and create jobs. 

Congress has ducked the hard ques- 
tions too long. We are reaping the infla- 
tionary consequences of paying our bills 
by borrowing beyond our ability to pay 
and of pressuring the Federal Reserve 
Board to pay the bills by increasing the 
money supply. These are easy, short- 
term answers. The serious consequences 
are just now beginning to be felt. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Government regulations have become 
a way of life. We hear a lot about the 
possibility of wage and price controls or 
of gas rationing. We virtually ignore the 
omnipresent controls routinely imposed 
by a myriad of Government departments 
and regulatory agencies. The “alphabet 
soup” agencies are not just some abstract 
evidence of bureaucratic growth. Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats determine trans- 
portation costs, what we see and hear on 
television and radio, the policies of our 
Nation's banking and securities indus- 
tries, the contents and manufacturing 
methods of a vast variety of consumer 
goods, and a good deal more. Their deci- 
sions affect our daily lives at every turn. 

ARE WE BETTER OFF? 


The true test of any governmental sys- 
tem is its result—what kind of people and 
what kind of society does it produce. 
There can be no doubt that we are more 
affluent today with bigger Government 
than we were a half century ago. But are 
we better people? Is our society more de- 
sirable? As tradeoffs against our high 
standard of living we have crime and 
moral relativism, entangling Govern- 
ment redtape, increasing mental illness, 
and the destruction of the family as an 
institution, not to mention a frustrating 
“stagflation” in the economy and a crisis 
in public confidence in our Government 
itself. Could we achieve “the good life” 
with fewer of the present drawbacks? 

It is instructive that the first priority 
of the new Congress this year was to cre- 
ate special committees to investigate 
charges of a Government agency spying 
on our citizens. Big Brother is watching. 
These kinds of abuse, combined with the 
demonstrated waste and inefficiency cre- 
ated by the clumsy bureaucracy, bear 
eloquent witness to the need to refocus 
some of our justly-renowned common 
sense on the problem of big and growing 
Government. Which programs do we 
need and want? Which ones should be 
discontinued? The public must decide. 
Congress only too well mirrors, even 
magnifies, the will—or the irresolution— 
of the people. 
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Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be able to participate in this 
special order and enter into this dis- 
cussion regarding our national economic 
policies. Most important, we need to talk 
about how these policies will affect the 
pocketbook of every Amercian citizen. 

I wish to commend my good friend 
and colleague, Congressman Jack Kemp 
from New York, for his leadership in 
m king this discussion possible. 

I am privileged to represent a district 
that typifies rural and smalltown Amer- 
ica, the 57-county “Big First” district of 
Kansas. It goes without saying that 
folks in my district are concerned and 
frustrated over the present state of our 
economy. The mail now coming into my 
office is increasing daily and it refiects 
the serious concern that our rural and 
smalltown citizens have regarding the 
fact the inflation buck stops in rural 
America. I might add the economic 
status of folks in my district should be 
of special concern to everyone, for farm- 
ers and the small businessmen and work- 
ing men and women who support our 
agriculture-related economy have the 
responsibility of feeding our country and 
a hungry world. 

I believe it most important for every 
American to realize the real answer to 
providing quality food at reasonable 
prices lies in making it possible for the 
farmer to produce. In this regard, I am 
very much concerned over what I think 
is a most peculiar and distressing atti- 
tude that is apparently prevailing in this 
body, throughout the media and our 
Nation. 

Today, any comment or criticism 
aimed at business—and let me point out 
American agriculture still represents our 
Nation’s largest business—for the pre- 
sumed benefit of the “working man and 
woman” usually results in headlines or 
prime time coverage. On the other hand, 
any defense of our private enterprise 
system or profits as the foundation of 
our free society is likely to be ignored, 
considered self-serving or politically ex- 
pedient in behalf of so-called special 
interest. 

Let me say I have a special interest. 
My special interest is doing what I can 
to help revitalize rural America. Put 
simply, I think it is time to quit deluding 
ourselves that “big government” can 
somehow be a source of jobs, income, 
social progress. The effects of our pri- 
vate enterprise system in a period of 
economic hardship will surely be harsh 
but compared to the problems we are 
experiencing and could experience with 
a government controlled economy, I 
think the private enterprise system is, 
without question, much more desirable. 

This is so true today in rural America. 
In response to a growing shortage of 
food, controls were relaxed and the 
farmer responded with unprecedented 
production. Unfortunately, export, pro- 
gram, and marketing controls have been 
dragged back into the picture due largely 
to political pressure. Prices for our basic 
commodities are now depressed and as a 
result so is our food production capabil- 
ity. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the February issue of the Farm 
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Journal sums up in everyday language 
what I have been trying to say and what 
we are discussing. The article is entitled 
“Profits Aren’t Obscene” and I think it 
should be required reading for everyone 
interested in our Nation’s economic 
problems. 

Again, I thank the gentlemen from 
New York for affording me the opportu- 
nity to take part in this discussion and 
for his leadership in making this special 
order possible. 

The article follows: 

PROFITS AREN'T OBSCENE! 

For more than a decade now, the US. 
business enterprise system has been under 
increasingly virulent attack. During the 
1960s, businesses got a lion’s share of the 
blame for the nation’s social ills: racial dis- 
crimination in hiring, polluting the air and 
water; killing and maiming employees with 
unsafe factories; and neglecting their med- 
ical and retirement needs. 

The attacks have shifted to new fronts in 
the past year or two: Watergate and its ille- 
gal campaign contributions; neglect of the 
nation’s fuel and power needs; and now 
blame for high profits and high prices. 

We're not feeling sorry for any particular 
industry or corporation. Many of them de- 
serve the criticisms they’ve gotten. Besides, 
public as well as competitive pressures are 
part of the game, as every businessman 
knows before he signs on. 

But we are alarmed by one proposed cure 
that keeps popping up. During the oil em- 
bargo a year ago, several members of Con- 
gress declared that the U.S. should set up a 
government oil corporation “to bring more 
competition to the oil industry.” When Con- 
solidated Edison, New York City’s power sup- 
plier, got into financial difficulty last spring, 
a New York Times editorial suggested that it 
might be a good idea for the State of New 
York to own all power plants. And when Pan 
American Airways fell onto hard times, there 
were claims that only a government-owned 
airline could compete with other interna- 
tional carriers. 

Some farmers have joined in criticizing 
business, particularly when they've had to 
pay #350 a ton for anhydrous ammonia or 
$25,000 for a new tractor. Of course, it is part 
of the free-market system to resist price in- 
creases every way you can. But we hope farm- 
ers won't attack private ownership itself. 

Right now it’s popular to condemn profits 
as being too high. The U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that between November 
1973 and November 1974 the inflationary rate 
was 12.1%. Add to that a minimum 4% 
or 5% real return on a risky investment like 
common stocks, and profits for the year 
should have averaged 16% to 17%. Forbes 
Magazine says in its Jan, 1, 1975 “Report on 
American Industry” that the median return 
to equity (dividends and capital apprecia- 
tion to stockholders) for the 850 largest 
corporations last year was 13.39). No wonder 
the stock market is depressed. 

Before condemning high profits, we should 
remember that grain farmers who harvested 
decent yields last year are as vulnerable as 
any businessman to the charge. Some farm- 
ers could be accused of making profits of 
100% or more. Yet you know how many 
poor years a single good year often has to 
pay for. You also know that if you're going 
to add new machinery, put up buildings or 
buy more land, profits must provide the capi- 
tal to do it. 

Many businessmen, including farmers, are 
feeling the growing squeeze on capital, Cattle 
feeders felt it last summer. So did power 
companies, who, in spite of the need for 
new generators, were unable to float new 
bond issues. Investors just weren’t Interested 
in buying utility bonds—not when they could 
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get U.S. Treasury bills and notes at record 
rates of interest. 

If the capital squeeze continues, one day 
it will be farmers—not Lockheed or Pan 
Am—who go to Washington to ask Uncle 
to be their “lender of last resort.” Like 
any other lender, when Uncle extends credit, 
he often asks for, and gets, control. 

Vermont Royster, former editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, summed up the situa- 
tion well in a recent column: “Even the most 
obtuse politician can see how the plight of 
the auto business translates into lines of 
unemployed. But a Senator Jackson can still 
talk about the ‘obscene profits’ of oil eom- 
panies at a time when the real welfare of 
people calls for untold billions of capital 
investment to find and deliver new oil. 

“It never seems to occur to the railers 
against business that if new oil supplies aren't 
found . .. the lines of the unemployed will 
grow even longer.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp) for taking this special order 
to discuss the state of the economy. I 
subscribe to his “Statement of Economic 
Principles.” Unfortunately, our mutual 
view of the economy and what needs to 
be done to combat inflation heretofore 
has not met with approval by a majority 
of the Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Well, I have said it probably 1 million 
times, but I will say it again—we cannot 
spend ourselves into prosperity and out 
of inflation. On the contrary, the single 
greatest cause of inflation is the Federal 
Government and its monetary policies. 

This rational debt of over one-half 
trillion dollars did not happen by some 
exterior force outside our control. It has 
happened because this Congress and the 
preceding 20 or so Congresses have been 
on a spending spree with little or no re- 
gard for the consequences. Congress has 
acted like the proverbial drunk with a 
credit card, and in order to pay for all 
the pie-in-the-sky things we have 
dreamed up over the years, the Federal 
Reserve simply increases the money sup- 
ply by borrowing whatever is needed. 

It is really not too difficult to under- 
stand inflation. It is the inevitable result 
of increasing Government spending— 
faster than we have been willing to pay 
for it through taxation. 

From 1963 through 1968 the percent- 
age of national income represented by 
Government domestic spending increased 
from 24 to 27 percent. From 1968 through 
1973, it jumped from 27 to 32 percent. 
Meanwhile the national debt soars, dou- 
ble-digit inflation is with us, and pro- 
ductivity lags. 

Now, we have a budget that calls for 
a $51 billion deficit. Of course, we will be 
lucky to get through with a deficit of 
less than $70 billion for fiscal 1976, 

Several years ago I recall that a hand- 
ful of the most vocal opponents of deficit 
spending predicted that future genera- 
tions would literally pay for this folly. 
They were right. The future generation 
has arrived. We are paying now for 40 
years of unbridled Government spending 
with $3 bags of sugar, 70 cents per gallon 
gas, ad nauseam. And this is just the be- 
ginning. Who would have thought 10 
years ago that a six-pack of cola would 
cost more than a six-pack of beer? Who 
would have thought that a so-called me- 
dium priced car would go for $5,000? 
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Frankly, I am not at all certain the 
future holds promise for an end to this 
madness. Congress would not practice 
restraint. Far too many of our colleagues 
still feel that their constituents really 
like all this spending. Maybe they are 
right. But those constituents are going 
to have to pay the piper. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kemp) and the other brave few who are 
trying to tell this story deserve to be 
heard, and hopefully some people will 
start listening. The gentleman has in- 
troduced thoughtful, comprehensive 
legislation that deserves consideration. 
It certainly makes more sense than all 
these deficit budget proposals floating 
around. His bill is designed to help es- 
tablish the integrity of the Government 
and its monetary policy through the im- 
position of ceilings on both revenue and 
budget oiitiays. This would be done by 
tightening the issuance of additional 
money by the Federal Résérve—a very 
noble purpose, indeed. 

The Government causes inflation, 
thus the Government can stop inflation. 
First and foremost we have got to stop 
unnecessary Federal spending over reve- 
nue taken in. Second, we have got to 
stop printing phoney money to pay for 
the Federal Government’s version of 
utopia, and lastly the Government must 
start offering incentives to private in- 
dustry through tax credits and a reduc- 
tion in top heavy antibusiness edicts, 
such as OSHA regulations, in an attempt 
to step up production, which most econ- 
omists agree—steps up employment. 

Mr. CONLAN. Mr. Chairman, any talk 
about the economy and how to stop in- 
flation that causes recession and unem- 
ployment must consider an important 
point from the President’s state of the 
Union message, when he said to the 
American people: 

What we most urgently need today is 
more spending money in your pockets rather 
than in the Treasury in Washington. 


Government is the only organization 
competing against individual citizens 
and productive enterprises in the private 
sector for spending money. 

There are three ways Government ob- 
tains money for its own projects: First, 
through taxation. Second, through defi- 
cit spending that borrows on tomorrow’s 
productivity and earning power. Third, 
by inflating the money supply with an 
infusion of new printed dollars from the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Politicians do not like to increase 
taxes, which is the honest way of com- 
mitting people to support their spending 
ideas and receiving their approval for 
new Government projects. Voters would 
throw them out of office for spending 
money on most of their extravagant and 
wasteful schemes. 

Liberals in Congress have worked 
around this thorny political problem of 
increased taxes for new and expanded 
programs with the dishonest almost- 
secret tax of deficit spending, which is 
why today we were again asked to in- 
crease the limit of the multi-billion 
dollar national debt. 

Assuming Congress does not agree to 
the President's proposed $17.5 billion in 
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budget cuts—which I personally feel is 
not enough—Federal spending in fiscal 
year 1976 will be $100 billion more than 
1974. The combined deficits of 1975 and 
1976 will also be $100 billion. That is 
more than a third of our entire US. 
money stock, which is currently around 
$284 billion. 

These horrendous Federal deficits are 
the direct result of legally required 
spending by the Congress. They will be 
higher still if liberal leaders of Congress 
push through their political vote-buying 
but economically foolish tax cut propo- 
sals without a comparable cut in Gov- 
ernment spending. This is why the na- 
tional debt limit will have to be jacked 
up to over $60 billion by 1976. 

In addition to catastrophic deficits and 
other economic mush-headedness by 
Congress, liberals on my House Banking 
Committee have this week rolled out 
their big guns to get through a big in- 
crease in the Nation’s money supply. This 
requirement for the Federal Reserve to 
crank out additional money will not be 
backed by increased productivity, the 
only honest way to increase the money 
supply, and thus will result in more in- 
flation. 

If their proposal goes through, the new 
printing-press money will depreciate 
everyone else’s money. The Government 
will be taking spending power from the 
people, particularly the low- and middle- 
income people, to use on its own boon- 
doggles, This will also increase the prices 
of all goods and cause interest rates over 
the long haul to soar even higher. 

Our goal must be to drastically reduce 
Government spending to eliminate much 
of the 1975-76 deficit. If Government 
borrows more money from the public, 
private borrowers will be deprived of 
lendable funds and interest rates will be 
higher. 

Consider the staggering economic im- 
pact if Government takes more lendable 
money away from the private sector: 

All commercial and industrial loans in 
1973 totaled only $156 billion. Outstand- 
ing auto loans and charge accounts were 
$61 billion. And FHA mortgages totaled 
$68 billion. If investors bought another 
$100 billion in Federal securities, other 
potential uses of such funds—such as 
auto loans and home mortgages—would 
have to get by with much less. Thus the 
economy will not get the shot in the arm 
it desperately needs, and areas of the 
economy most hurt by the current reces- 
sion will continue to suffer. 

I say cut Federal spending, and cut it 
now. Put money back inta citizens’ pock- 
ets and into the private sector. Develop 
a sound program to reduce the budget 
and eliminate the 1975-76 deficit now. 
Here is my proposal, introduced in a 
package of five bills in this Congress: 

First, place a 3-year moratorium on 
all U.S. foreign aid (H. Con. Res. 9). 

Second, reduce the 1976 Federal budg- 
et by at least enough to put it 10 per- 
cent below what was spent in 1975 (H. 
Con. Res. 36). 

Third, impose an immediate morato- 
rium on new Federal spending programs 
(H. Con. Res. 10). 

Fourth, balance the Federal budget 
every year, tie the growth of Federal 
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spending to the growth of national pro- 
ductivity, and establish a firm monetary 
policy to prevent inflationary growth of 
the money supply (H.R. 1252). 

Fifth, pass a constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding future Federal deficits 
and requiring gradual repayment of our 
half-trillion-dollar national debt (H.J. 
Res. 5). 

And for dessert, let us require all 
foreign nations to pay us what they owe 
for U.S. loans—money and equipment— 
during the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict. The total bill, with in- 
terest, comes to hundreds of billions of 
dollars. France alone still owes us $6 
billion from World War I, and the Soviet 
Union owes us $2.6 billion from Lend- 
Lease. The list goes on and on. 

Americans do, indeed, need more 
spending money in their own pockets. 
Let us stop the destructive flow of money 
from the productive sector of our econ- 
omy into the hands of bureaucrats in 
the nonproductive Government sector. 
And let us make foreign nations pay back 
tne billions they owe us to help put our 
economy straight and create jobs. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 
years ago we publicly predicted the 
coming of an energy crisis and since that 
time the majority party has submitted 
no program nor put forth any solutions 
to deal with this most critical situation. 

The events of the past 2 years have 
made us painfully aware that the United 
States must achieve energy self-suffi- 
ciency at the earliest possible date. It is 
obvious that to become independent of 
foreign energy supplies, we must move 
rapidly to develop alternative energy 
sources. The prospect and need for 
reaching our goal is great. We must de- 
velop methods to draw power from the 
Sun, extract oil from our shale, make 
gas from our vast coal supplies and take 
heat from the Earth’s core. 

The role that the Government plays 
in the development of these alternative 
energy resources will evolve in the next 
several years. Neither compulsory ration- 
ing, further allocation, quota systems, 
regulations, controls, nor press releases 
and rhetoric will expedite the achieve- 
ment of our energy goals. Only prompt 
and bold action will suffice. We must 
create incentives for industry to assume 
the responsibility of creating new energy 
sources and to perfect the technology to 
further develop those supplies for speedy 
utilization. The private sector of our 
economy has the professional know-how, 
expertise, and the capital resources and 
motivation to make self-sufficiency a 
reality. 

The free enterprise system, over the 
past 199 years, has made America the 
greatest Nation on Earth. Let us not lose 
faith in that economic system as we 
strive to keep our country strong, free, 
productive, and self-reliant. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have warned my col- 
leagues that irresponsible Federal spend- 
ing would seriously injure our Nation. 
Despite my warnings, the Congress has 
continued to spend far beyond the Na- 
tion’s means. 

The result today is a soaring national 
debt and double-digit inflation. Inflation 
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means a higher cost of living and a grow- 
ing rate of unemployment, which to- 
gether are putting a terrible squeeze on 
many American families. Action must be 
taken now to help bring inflation under 
control. 

First, Congress must cut Federal 
spending. Unfortunately, too many in 
the Congress talk of economy but vote 
for new programs and much higher ap- 
propriations for existing programs—even 
though their usefulness may be unknown. 
Federal spending can be cut. A limita- 
tion can be placed on the number of gov- 
ernmental officials. Additional cuts can 
be made in a number of other programs 
including foreign aid. Our country sim- 
ply cannot afford $350 billion budgets. 

Second, I suggest that the Congress 
and the administration both start using 
the zero-base budget concept. Under this 
plan each agency and department would 
have to justify its whole program each 
year. Some will ask if that is not already 
done. In reality departments and agen- 
cies only are asked to justify increases 
in their authorizations and appropria- 
tions of funds. The result is that many 

rograms continue year after year with 
ew knowing if the program has outlived 
its usefulness. Over the years, programs 
develop their own constituencies. The 
constituency may be made up simply of 
those who administer the program. Very 
seldom is there movement to eliminate 
programs that may have become out- 
dated. 

Third, the Federal budget should be 
changed in order that all Federal ex- 
penditures are included. To accomplish 
this some changes will be needed in exist- 
ing laws. The new Committee on the 
Budget in both the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate should take into 
consideration the totality of Federal 
spending. 

Action on these proposals will start us 
on the road to controlling the ravages of 
inflation. The increasing cost of living 
can be turned around but it will take 
action. These suggestions will provide the 
framework for a policy of prosperity 
without inflation. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a generation, the Government of 
the United States has been perpetuating 
an economic fraud on the American 
people. 

The political leaders of this country 
have, in effect, been telling the people 
that Federal money is free; that the 
Federal Government can infinitely ex- 
pand services without imposing propor- 
tionate costs on the people. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
popular notion has been that Govern- 
ment can produce wealth by printing 
more money. Presidents and Members of 
Congress, of both parties, have ignored 
the timeless truth that money must 
represent something in value. 

In the last 5 fiscal years, including the 
current one, we have produced a cumula- 
tive budget deficit of $100 billion. 

The Federal debt has reached an al- 
most unimaginable total of half a tril- 
lion dollars. Interest payments on that 
debt amount to $41 billion in the current 
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fiscal year, and will leap to new heights 
in the next. 

With manic spending pouring billions 
of unearned dollars into our currency, 
nobody should have any doubts about 
why price inflation accelerated to an an- 
nual rate of more than 12 percent last 
year. 

I rise today to urge every Member of 
Congress to tell the bald truth—that 
every dollar spent by the Government is 
extracted from the people either by 
taxation or inflation, which is a cruel 
and sly erosion of the people’s earnings. 

There is, at least, honesty in taxation. 
The cost of growing Government is im- 
posed on the people with a direct and 
comprehensible charge voted by their 
elected representatives. I daresay that 
the growth of Government would be 
slowed considerably if we were required 
to balance spending with taxation. 

Financing Government with inflation, 
however, is a practice fit for scoundrels, 
It is dishonest. The Congress has 
habitually yoted to spend billions more 
than anticipated revenues, billions more 
than tolerable rates of taxation would 
allow. 

But how many times have we heard 
Members of Congress tell the people that 
deficit spending is taken from their earn- 
ings as surely as though it had been taxed 
away? The people hardly ever hear such 
truth from their elected representatives. 

The recession we are enduring today 
was caused in inflation. Government bor- 
rowing on a grandiose scale drained the 
capital markets and forced interest rates 
to record highs, plunging the homebuild- 
ing industry into depression and vastly 
increasing the costs borne by every in- 
dustry. 

The flood of unearned cash into the 
currency increased the price of every- 
thing until massive consumer resistance 
developed. Sales of goods and services 
sharply declined and the unemployment 
rate climbed above 7 percent. 

Suddenly, the President and nearly 
everybody in the Congress is in a panic 
to fight recession and unemployment, 
which are the inevitable consequence of 
the inflationary policies we have pursued. 
Tax reductions of $16 to $22 billion are 
now proposed as the method of stimulat- 
ing the economy. 

Now, I enjoy voting for a tax cut as 
much as anybody in the Congress, espe- 
cially since I have long believed that gov- 
ernment takes too much from the people, 
and spends their money in ways they 
would never tolerate if they know what is 
really going on here. 

But those of us who think about the 
consequences of our acts are very con- 
cerned about these tax cut proposals, be- 
cause we doubt whether the congression- 
al majority will match them with spend- 
ing cuts. 

As a consequence, we are confronted 
with the prospect that the Federal budg- 
et for the next fiscal year will be $50 to 
$70 billion in the red, a new record for 
peacetime. 

If we fail to cut spending significantly, 
if we fail to make the hard decisions, we 
will be experiencing a rate of inflation by 
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1977 that will make last year’s 12 percent 
seem mild by comparison. 

In the sorry circumstances of the Fed- 
eral budget, a tax cut is not returning 
Surplus revenues to the people. It means 
only that the Federal Government will be 
borrowing $16 to $22 billion more than 
it would otherwise have borrowed. 

What is being proposed is an exchange 
of some taxation for more inflation as a 
method of financing government, unless 
we are able to cut deeply into spending. 

Let us hear no more talk about the 
budget being uncontrollable. We have the 
responsibility to control it. 

There are approximately 975 Federal 
domestic programs, of greater and lesser 
value and efficiency. We must separate 
what is essential from what is merely 
desirable. 

We have been sailing along for too 
many years on a magic carpet of imss- 
ined affluence, We piled billions of debt 
upon billions of debt, wallowing in un- 
@arned money that devalues the real 
earnings of the people. 

Such irresponsibility will surely ruin 
this great Republic unless we practice 
discipline and restraint. 

Just think, a mere 5 percent reduction 
in Federal spending would provide suffi- 
cient savings to finance the proposed tax 
cut in the 1976 fiscal year. 

We would not then be exchanging some 
taxation for more inflation. We would 
not be practicing fraud. 

The tax cut would mean something if 
it were balanced with reductions in 
spending, and most importantly, the dol- 
lars thus released to the citizens would 
represent something of value. 

The question is whether we are respon- 
sible public officials, or are we practition- 
ers of deception, bamboozling the public 
with the same old deceit we have watched 
for a whole generation? 

Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, today I joined with many of 
my colleagues in a statement of alterna- 
tive economic policies which I believe 
offers a responsible solution to our dual 
economic problems of inflation and re- 
cession. 

I am principally concerned with con- 
trolling the runaway growth of govern- 
ment expenditures and increasing Fed- 
eral deficit. 

This year government at all levels— 
Federal, State, and local—will borrow 
about 80 percent of all funds raised in 
the Nation’s bond market. This is up 
from 60 percent from last year. Such 
government dominance of the financial 
markets squeezes out private borrowers 
and puts upward pressure on interest 
rates. 

If we can curb government spending 
through elimination of wasteful spend- 
ing programs, then we can reduce the 
need for government borrowing from the 
capital markets and put a brake on in- 
filiation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment on alternative economic policies 
discussed here this afternoon is the “Old 
Time Religion” and I, for one, am get- 
ting tired of the way the free enterprise 
system, the profit motive, and individual 
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initiative are being kicked around in this 
Congress and this country. 

It is time for this country to call a halt 
to congressional mismanagement in the 
form of straightjacketing the economy 
and trying to solve problems by throw- 
ing money at them. 

For too long we have been loading the 
private sector «up with requirements 
which reduce the quantity of goods pro- 
duced per unit of labor expended in their 
production. When our basic problem is 
declining production, coupled with ris- 
ing costs to produce, it ought to appear 
ridiculous that the solution is 180 degrees 
around from further increasing costs to 
produce and further diminishing the 
ratio of production to labor input. We 
cannot afford to continue to shift em- 
ployees from productive work to paper- 
work. 

Regulatory reform was an important 
part of the President's almost forgotten 
“WIN” program. It deserves to be resur- 
rected as a major goal. I believe very 
strongly that we cannot long escape the 
inflation/recession crunch without in- 
creasing the amount of production out- 
put per unit of labor and capital input. 
Greater productivity rewards suppliers 
of both capital and labor in the form of 
higher wages and higher profits. If the 
employer, the employee, and the investor 
all gain—and recognize that they all 
gain—we can have hope of not sliding 
down the razor blade of class division the 
way Europe has done. 

But, if we continue—albeit with mo- 
tives as pure as today’s driven snow—be- 
fore it turned to slush—to overregulate 
with our OSHA’s, NEPA’s, and the like, 
we will continue to reduce productivity. 
Nobody intends that that should hap- 
pen—at least, I hope not—but if a fac- 
tory that used to have 100 employees, 95 
of whom worked on an assembly line pro- 
ducing 100 widgets a day has to hire five 
more white collar employees to record 
sanitary, environmental, racial, and 
other data for our bureaucracy, we go 
from one widget per man-day of labor 
to 95 percent of a widget per man-day of 
labor, with widget costs rising propor- 
tionately. A surgeon can waltz through 
a gall bladder operation in 30 minutes 
and have to spend—or hire someone to 
spend—a couple of hours filling out Gov- 
ernment-required forms. 

Then, when widgets and gall bladders 
become more expensive we blame the free 
enterprise system. 

Well, since almost everything worth 
quoting is in either the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Churchill, or Pogo, I submit from 
the latter that “we have met the enemy 
and he is us.” We—the Government— 
must assume the lion’s share of blame 
for declining productivity. 

We do not solve that problem by 
throwing money at it in the form of con- 
ferences, committees, and programs on 
productivity. We solve it by backing off 
on requirements that result in diminish- 
ing the percentage of a business’ total 
payroll that creates goods and services. 
Incidentally, allowing a reduction in non- 
productive work implies fewer nonpro- 
ductive Government forms and, there- 
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fore, a need for fewer nonproductive 
Government employees to review, ana- 
lyze, compute, fold, spindle, and mutilate 
them. Them, and us. 

Out there, out there “where the broad 
fields of the Republic roll on under the 
night,” there is faith in our system— 
more than we find here. Today I received 
a letter from a constituent who has been 
laid off for 60 days from the job he held 
for over 15 years, and I would like to 
quote him. He is no economist, just a 
formerly—and  future—middle-income 
American, a Democrat: 

We will come out of this slump and be a 
stronger country. . . . The other good men in 
Washington will help us to do what we can 
to make this so because I believe it is my job 
as well as yours to do what we can to make 
America once again the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. Too many people to- 
day are not brave and want someone else to 
do their thinking and working for them. 


We must do what we can to let the 
American people do for ourselves. I would 
underscore “ourselves” because too often 
of late I have heard sentences including 
“the American people—themselves” as if 
we on Capitol Hill and in the bureauc- 
racy were somehow a nation apart. 

We—here on this Hill—must abandon 
fears of offending special interests, be 
they organizations of the drawers of 
benefits, or supporters on corporate 
boards. We are all elected from districts 
and should represent them, of course, but 
faced with hard choices affecting this en- 
tire Nation, we should stake our political 
necks on how our districts reflect on what 
we have done for all America. 

We must let this economy of ours get 
moving again. We must encourage peo- 
ple to work, to invest, to take risks. The 
worker’s freedom from the fear of ups 
and downs in the job market must be 
seen as tied to the employer’s and man- 
ager’s freedom from the fear of ups, 
downs, ins, and outs of the complexities 
of well-intentioned regulation out of 
Washington. We all need a sense of se- 
curity. The more the Government in- 
trudes into the marketplace, the more 
complex it becomes and the more bets 
have to be hedged. We must encourage 
investors to run the risk of investing in 
new capacity; we must encourage busi- 
nessmen to run the risk of new product 
lines; we must encourage the working- 
man and his family to run the risk of 
investing in a new home—or maybe his 
company’s stock. We must, to put it sim- 
ply, encourage America to restore its 
faith in itself, its self-esteem. We can- 
not sit back as a nation, grumbling, 
whining, and pointing fingers of blame at 
the pet demon of the day. 

The American people are not lining 
up for the dole. The American people 
do not demand, or even want, their Gov- 
ernment to throw money at them. They 
do not insist that the Government solve 
their problems. Rather, the American 
people are looking to their Government 
to let them solve their own problems and 
to provide some assurance that they will 
not—once at work to solve their prob- 
lems—have the rug pulled out from be- 
neath them by a new edict from on high. 
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They want some assurance that what- 
ever success they achieve will not be 
penalized and that their Government will 
allow risks to be run and the rewards to 
be kept. The American people are not 
crying to be protected from their own 
individual errors—just from errors in- 
flicted upon them. 

I suggest that there are three major 
lessons to be learned from recent errors 
inflicted upon the people of this Nation: 

First, we cannot cure inflation and 
recession concurrently by slapping to- 
gether more of the same policies that 
created them. More spending, higher 
deficits, and artificial controls are not 
the answer. They caused the problems, 
and causes make poor cures; 

Second, short-term solutions have a 
way of becoming permanent. When 
someone is given a temporary break or 
advantage, they will feel unfairly pen- 
alized when the temporary advantage 
runs out, and 

Third, our modified, regulated, taxed, 
and subsidized—but otherwise—free- 
enterprise system can recover and fend 
for itself if we only take the tourniquets 
from about its neck. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, in par- 
ticipating in this discussion of the eco- 
nomic problems confronting our Nation, 
I would be remiss if I did not devote my 
remarks to what I consider the most 
significant economic problem confront- 
ing the people of my State of South Da- 
kota. That problem is inflation and the 
hardship it is causing for an area which 
has its primary dependence on an agri- 
culture base. Certainly the recession is 
not easy for anyone. 

I would submit, however, one of the 
major reasons we are in a recession is 
the fact that we have been on such an 
inflation binge for so long that some- 
thing had to give. 

And give it did when the people quit 
buying automobiles and other goods 
which they felt were too high priced. 

The combination of inflation-reces- 
sion is a relatively new experience for 
America. 

Productivity serves as an important 
measuring stick in the measuring of in- 
flation. 

We find that the industries of Amer- 
ica rate of productivity has fallen be- 
hind, this has contributed immeasur- 
ably to inflation. 

The one industry that stands out for 
their outstanding record of high pro- 
ductivity is agriculture. 

If our industry as a whole had the 
record for productivity that we find in 
agriculture, we would not be in the dis- 
astrous inflationary period this country 
finds itself in today. 

The American farmer, however, has 
been taking it on the chin for a good 
long time. Through most of the past 
quarter of a century he has found him- 
self going through the economic wringer 
that we call the “‘cost-price squeeze.” 

During that 25-year period, the in- 
come the farmer received was at less 
than what we call full parity. In other 
words, he was not enjoying the benefits 
of the prosperity in which most of the 
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rest of America participated. His costs 
of operation always seem to run a bit 
higher and a bit ahead of his receipts, 
thus reducing the margins of profit he 
would otherwise receive had he the same 
protection others have in the market- 
places of America. 

The farmer, however, cannot set the 
price he receives for the goods he sells. 
Business and industry can and do. When 
business and industry have increased 
costs in their operations, they raise their 
prices. The farmer is the victim of the 
marketplace. Someone else determines 
the price he is to receive for his products. 

For a short period during this past 
quarter of a century, there was a sharp 
escalation in farm prices. That lasted 
about as long as it takes for a hailstorm 
to wipe out a good crop. Most farmers 
did not benefit from the high prices of a 
year and a half ago. The wheat farmer, 
for example, had already marketed his 
crop when the big wheat sale occurred 
which sharply raised that price. Most 
everyone down the line from the farmer 
shared in that increase. But not too 
many farmers. What the farmer re- 
ceived, in large part, was the blame for 
the increase in the cost of bread. 

This was also true for our livestock 
producers. When the high prices came for 
cattle, many farmers had sold their live- 
stock. Their animals were already in the 
farm-to-meat counter chain. For the re- 
mainder, their animals were not ready 
for market. When marketing time came, 
the good prices were down. 

But the farmer got the blame for the 
high beef prices in the grocery stores. 
Unfortunately, he got little of the profits. 

Today, many livestock producers are 
on the point of bankruptcy. 

It is not easy—nor has it ever been— 
to operate a family farm. For America, 
however, the family farm is vital. We en- 
joy, because of our agriculture, the high- 
est standard of living of any people on 
Earth and at a cost that takes less from 
our total earning power than anywhere 
else in the world. 

This story, however, does not seem to 
get told. The average citizen does not 
seem to have the proper perspective of 
what agriculture means to this Nation. 

One of the Nation's largest grain co- 
operatives is doing something about this, 
trying to set the record straight as to the 
contribution agriculture makes not only 
to our way of life but to our very survival. 

FAR-MAR-CO, Inc., of Hutchinson, 
Kans., is sponsoring a series of messages 
on the importance of farmers as a valu- 
able resource. One of this firm’s recent 
advertisements appeared in the US. 
News & World Report. I believe it tells an 
important story which should be of sig- 
nificant interest to all Americans. 

It is a story that deserves an important 
place in any discussion of our Nation’s 
economic plight and certainly is worthy 
of consideration today as we review the 
problems of inflation. 

I include the material in the RECORD 
at this point: 

FAR-MAR-CO,, INC., 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Farmers are a valuable resource. 

Let's not forget it! 

If we take time to listen to the news- 
makers of the day, nearly everyone is talk- 
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ing about food. Food reserves, food produc- 
tion, malnutrition. We can go on and on. 
But stop and think for a minute. Who is 
the most valuable and vulnerable link be- 
tween food production and the dinner 
table? It’s the American farmer, who is sub- 
ject to skyrocketing input costs, and un- 
certain economic returns. 

According to USDA figures, the farmer 
paid 81% more for his fertilizer for the 1974 
crop, than he paid in 1973. That was only if 
he could get it. Black market prices ranged 
300% higher. 

Seed for crop production is also taken for 
granted. Yet, it too Jumped 23% in cost last 
year, and nearly three times what it was in 
1967. 

Farmers know what the. cost-price squeeze 
is. Others must recognize this also. It is 
time to acknowledge the farmer's importance 
as one of the world's most valuable re- 
sources. 

The American farmer produces food for 
himself and many, many others. This ex- 
tremely important contribution can be con- 
tinued, but only if he can have profitable 
farming operations. 

If you have any questions or comments, 
contact me personally. We will appreciate 
hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE VOTH, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE FARMER Is PAYING THE PIPER, BUT Look 
WuHo’s DANCING 

To put things into perspective, let’s take 
a look at what the American farmer is 
paying. 

He paid 81% more in 1974 for fertilizer 
than he did in 1973. And that’s when he 
could get it. His building and fencing sup- 
ply costs were up 23%. When he planted his 
crops, the farmer paid 20% more for his seed 
in 1974 than he did in 1973. 

These are just three examples. But they 
show what the farmer is having to pay to 
the large, powerful corporations from whom 
he has to buy. 

It becomes even more shocking when 
prices are compared with 1967 levels. For the 
seven year period, the above percentages 
explode to 212%, 191%, and 263% re- 
spectively. 

As the American farmer is feeling this 
extraordinary cost squeeze, he is also feel- 
ing the threats against his only real hope 
for survival. 

Cooperatives are his method of dealing 
with the powerful buyers and sellers on a 
somewhat more equal basis. Yet there are 
some who seek to destroy this efficient mar- 
keting system. 

Especially with today’s strangling infia- 
tion, we can no longer take the American 
farmer—and his production—for granted. 
His valuable contribution to this nation 
can be continued only if we provide an 
atmosphere conducive to profitable farm 
operations. 

The American Farmer. 

Let's not take him for granted. 

(One in a series of messages sponsored by 
the Nation’s largest grain cooperative or be- 
half of American agri-businessmen. FAR- 
MAR-CO, Inc., The Wiley Building, Hutchin- 
son, Kans. 67501.) 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
Americans have engaged in reckless, 
deficit spending for too long now, and 
the day is close at hand when we must 
face the music and pay the piper. Ramp- 
ant inflation is today, indeed, threatening 
the very ability of the Department of De- 
fense to “provide for the national de- 
fense.” And since the Congress is con- 
stitutionally responsible for national de- 
fense, I believe a few “sour notes” about 
Pentagon problems are now in order. 
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Even though the total strength of our 
Armed Forces has been cut 40 percent 
since 1968, the cost has increased due to 
inflation. But, as a percentage of gross 
national product, our military expendi- 
tures have been steadily decreasing, and 
in fiscal year 1974, were only 6 percent. 
In fiscal year 1975, that figure should be 
about 5.9 percent. 

I believe that today peace in the world 
is dependent upon the maintenance of a 
military balance between East and West, 
and when that balance is upset, we risk 
war. And the question now is, “What is 
happening to the military balance?” 

We have not heard of a reduction in 
Soviet military expenditures. To the con- 
trary, the CIA has reported that real 
Soviet military spending is increasing at 
3 to 5 percent per year. The Soviets out- 
spend us militarily, and have since 1970, 
in terms of real expenditures or, in other 
words, the absolute amount of goods and 
services which a given number of rubles 
or dollars will buy. 

Even though our own military budget 
is growing in terms of real dollars, the 
absolute amount of goods and services 
purchased is decreasing rapidly. These 
facts are now creating a serious disequi- 
librium in the balance of power between 
East and West. 

Let us take a closer look at what is ac- 
tually happening to our defense budget 
and let me give you a few facts and fig- 
ures to back it up. 

In the past 2 years, Army aviators’ fly- 
ing hours have been reduced by over 25 
percent, and the cost of each hour flown 
has increased 42 percent. The consump- 
tion of oil and petroleum products has 
been reduced by 21 percent while the 
cost has increased by 58 percent. The 
cost of procurement of a small steel item 
like track shoes, which are the individ- 
ual links comprising the track on tracked 
vehicles such as tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers, has increased a total of 
$18.7 million in less than 2 years. But 
does this mean we can reduce or elimi- 
nate our need for such items? It cannot 
be done. We must now pay the price. 

We all know what has happened to 
our utility bills. The Army has that 
problem, too. In the past year, their cost 
of coal has increased 91 percent, elec- 
tricity 58 percent, and water and sewage 
48 percent. 

The Army, as the other services, has 
already cut, reduced, and shaved right 
to the bone. At the unit level, equipment 
shortages, excessive down time, the non- 
availability of spare parts, and the short- 
age of fuel has resulted in the curtail- 
ment of training. The standard of living 
of our military personnel has dropped, 
and if the trend does not soon reverse, 
we will be faced with widespread morale 
problems. The time has now come when 
their budget must be substantially in- 
creased if they are to remain capable 
ef fielding an effective military force. 

Let us take a look at the Navy. We 
know that a ship’s useful life is limited 
to about 25 years. Using that figure, we 
must build an average of 20 ships per 
year just to maintain a fleet of 500 ships, 
about what we have now. And if we could 
build 20 ships per year and have each 
last for 25 years, our average ship age 
would level off at 1244 years. 
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Now let us take a look at what we 
have actually done. Since 1970, the Navy 
has received authority. to build a total of 
89 ships, or an average of about 15 per 
year. If we sustained our shipbuilding 
program at 15 ships per year, our fleet 
would be reduced to a size of 375 ships 
by 1990. But can we allow that to hap- 
pen? 

Even today, except for our aircraft 
carriers, the Soviets lead us in tonnage 
of surface combat ships, nuclear-powered 
submarines, diesel-powered submarines 
and in tonnage of coastal patrol and 
minesweeping ships. They have more ma- 
jor surface combat ships and three times 
as many submarines as the United States. 
They lead us in numbers and in range 
of missiles deployed aboard naval ves- 
sels. Is this the kind of naval power 
which the Congress wants to take credit 
for providing to our people? I do not be- 
lieve so. 

It was in 1970 that the Navy retired 
many World War II ships, thereby reduc- 
ing the size of the fleet by about 400 ships. 
It was determined that the operating 
costs thereby saved could be used for 
additional ship construction. But, then 
along came 1974, and the rampant in- 
flation which threw every American 
budget back to the drawing board. And 
the Navy's was no exception. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that fiscal 
year 1974 saw an increase of over 22 
percent in the cost of shipbuilding 


materials. 

The United States is a maritime na- 
tion. We cannot afford to let inflation 
erode the naval strength we must have 


to protect our vital interests. 

And, as for the Air Force, the problems 
are no different. Inflation is chewing 
away at every program, whether in re- 
search and development or in procure- 
ment. 

The Air Force today seems to be our 
only service which can match its Soviet 
counterpart. Not because they have done 
something the other services have not, 
but because the Soviets have not yet 
mastered the advanced level of American 
avionics. The Soviets chose, instead, to 
concentrate first on their army and navy, 
both of which are now formidable forces. 
They have begun their assault on air su- 
periority, too. We must not let them suc- 
ceed as a result of the intransigence of 
the American people in their determina- 
tion to defeat the cancer which is now 
destroying our economic system. 

I have tried to outline some of the 
problems which are now facing the De- 
partment of Defense and to give you a 
few facts and figures. Inflation is erod- 
ing our defense posture, upsetting the 
military balance of power between East 
and West and increasing the risk of war. 

We have a choice, Mr. Speaker. We 
may pay the price to slow inflation, or 
we may risk the price of World War II. 
It is the United States alone which has 
the ability and the responsibility to 
maintain that balance of power. We 
alone carry the torch, and there is no 
one else to pick it up, should we choose to 
let it fall. In 1949, Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg said: 

Much as we might crave the easier way of 
lesser responsibility, we are denied the priv- 
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ilege. We cannot turn back the clock. We 
cannot sail by the old and much easier charts. 
That has been determined for us by the 
march of events. We have no choice as to 
whether -we shall play a great part in the 
world. We have to play that part. We have 
to play it in sheer defense of our own self- 
interest. All that we can decide is whether 
we shall play it well or ill. 


If we choose to play it well, and I be- 
lieve we must for the alternative is un- 
thinkable, then we must begin, right 
here, to bring inflation under control. 
The Congress has the responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining the mili- 
tary force of our Nation, If we choose to 
also provide them with worthless dol- 
lars, then we must also bear the blame. 
If we are going to fulfill our responsibil- 
ity of all the American people, then we 
must begin to act in a responsible way. 

Who among us believes we have an 
alternative? 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, during this 
time of difficulties with our economy and 
the problem of energy, we need to con- 
tinue our faith in our institutions and to 
follow the path which has brought us 
success in the past before we take a 
chance on traveling new and unproven 
roads. This lesson is clear when we look 
at the energy situation. 

If we are to develop our full potential 
and reach energy self-sufficiency, we must 
follow the road proven success—the free 
enterprise system. 

Our economic system in the past has 
provided us with efficient and cheap en- 
ergy in abundant supply—oil, natural 
gas, coal. Despite our increase in produc- 
tion over the years, our Nation has been 
consuming more and more energy. Jack 
Bridges, formerly with the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy and 
a widely recognized expert on energy, has 
observed: 

If the U.S. can get the energy, it will come 
close to using more oil and gas from 1970 to 
1990 than has been used by the nation in all 
the years before 1970. 


The era of cheap energy is over; the 
era of the energy shortage is upon us. We 
can meet our energy challenge if we pur- 
sue the right policy now and in future 
years. 

Our national leaders recognize the 
necessity of developing our own domestic 
energy sources in order to reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign suppliers. The way 
to accomplish this objective is to provide 
incentives for our own citizens. Yet, at 
the very time we recognize the need to 
encourage our domestic supply, there are 
proposals to eliminate a major incentive 
for individuals to invest in and explore 
for oil—the depletion allowance. We will 
not be able to increase our oil exploration 
and development in the United States 
unless we can provide the necessary in- 
centives for people to enter this field. 

The percentage depletion on oil and 
gas has provided a major incentive en- 
couraging exploration and development 
and has allowed oil and gas to be avail- 
able to the American public over the 
years in increased quantities and at re- 
duced price levels. However, the critics 
of the depletion allowance charge this 
item is a tax “loophole” for the large oil 
companies and that no harm will result 
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in our efforts toward energy self-suffici- 
ency if we eliminate it. 

The facts tell a different story. The 
independents, not the large oil com- 
panies, now drill over 80 percent of our 
domestic wells, and the elimination of 
the depletion allowance will have a severe 
effect on these energy searchers. Be- 
cause of the high cost involved in the oil 
business and lack of new incentives, the 
number of independents has been declin- 
ing over the last few years. The effect of 
reducing or eliminating the depletion 
allowance simply means the independent 
oilman will likely cut back on explora- 
tory drilling. Arthur T. Stieren, an inde- 
pendent oil producer residing in San 
Antonio, Tex., has estimated that a re- 
duction or elimination will result in a 
reduction in drilling in the range of 20 to 
60 percent. We have a good historical 
example to back up this prediction. When 
an attempt was made to close this loop- 
hole by reducing the statutory “ole of 
depletion from 271% percent to 22 percent 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1969, a 20-per- 
cent reduction in drilling did occur. 

We recognize the desirability of pro- 
viding certain tax benefits to encourage 
charitable contributions and business 
investments in capital equipment and 
donations to educational and research 
organizations. We need to recognize the 
need to keep an incentive for those in 
the private sector likely to provide our 
future energy needs. 

The elimination of this incentive will 
deter the high-risk investment needed 
for the United States to acquire self-suf- 
ficiency. If we are going to borrow a 
platform from consumer organizations 
urging truth in labeling, we should label 
any bill to reduce or eliminate the deple- 
tion allowance as follows: “a bill to allow 
the United States to continue its depend- 
ence on foreign sources of petroleum and 
to discourage American energy inde- 
pendence.” 

If we are to encourage domestic de- 
velopment, it is essential that we recog- 
nize that adequate profits attract new 
capital which makes possible additional 
supplies. The petroleum industry is a 
capital intensive industry and requires a 
huge investment on a long-term basis. 
Over the past 10 to 15 years, net income 
of the petroleum industry has been too 
small relative to its capital needs. The 
National Petroleum Council has esti- 
mated that industry needs to spend $19 
billion per year during the 1971-75 
period for oil and gas exploration, de- 
velopment, refining, transportation, and 
synthetics—plants and mines—in order 
to achieve 83 percent oil self-sufficiency 
by 1985. This would require at least tri- 
pling the 1972 expenditures of $8 billion 
on these items. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank in a spe- 
cial study on energy has estimated that 
if the oil industry is to raise sufficient 
funds the rate of return on invested 
capital needs to range between 15 to 20 
percent. Rice University Prof. Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Sterling has noted that oil compa- 
nies have been earning less on total as- 
sets than other industries. In his cur- 
rent value accounting analysis of re- 
turns for other industries between 1964 
and 1973, Dr. Sterling concluded that 
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average industry returns for other indus- 
tries were 7.7 percent while average oil 
companies returns were 6.9 percent. If we 
eliminate incentives plus add disincen- 
tives—like the so-called windfall profits 
tax—we will not be able to raise the 
necessary capital to reach our goal of 
energy self-sufficiency. 

We have already experienced one long- 
range effect of Government controls on 
energy resources—the decision in 1954 
which allowed the Federal Power Com- 
mission to set an artificially low well- 
head price on natural gas used in inter- 
state commerce. There was an expected 
rush to use this “cheap” fuel. This fixed 
price, lower than the free market level, 
overstimulated consumer demand and 
discouraged producer initiative in ex- 
ploring for and developing natural gas. It 
became a Federal program not to pro- 
duce cheap energy but in reality a Fed- 
eral program to guarantee a shortage. 
Do we ever learn? We have advocates of 
continued Federal regulations over the 
price of “old” oil, proposed controls over 
“new” oil, suggestions of placing “public 
representatives” on the boards of oil 
companies, and even the proposal to es- 
tablish a Federal Oil and Gas Corpora- 
tion—Fogco. This latter Corporation 
would take the lead in developing our 
energy resources. This Corporation would 
probably operate with the efficiency and 
dispatch of our postal system. At least 
the initials of this Corporation give us a 
clue to what will happen to our energy 
policy if the Federal Government takes 
aa energy program will be in a 
Å“ og.” 

Speaking of our postal system, we 
should remember that almost 20 years 
ago it cost 1 penny to send a postcard 
from Texas to New York through our 
postal system and it cost a penny to send 
a gallon of oil from Texas to New York 
by tanker. Presently, private enterprise 
can still move a gallon of oil from Texas 
to New York for about a penny by tanker 
while a postcard costs 8 cents—and we 
are never quite sure how long the jour- 
ney will take. 

An analogous situation to our present 
energy crisis occurred during the latter 
part of the 19th century. It has been 
related by Walter B. Wriston, chair- 
man of the First National City Corp. of 
New York, in a speech entitled “The 
Whale Oil, Chicken and Energy Syn- 
drome.” It illustrates a historical les- 
son we should not forget. Mr. Wriston 
notes: 

Few Americans even .emember that from 
the time of the American Revolution until 
the Civil War, a major source of artificial 
lighting was the whale oil lamp. No one 
should have needed a Congressional com- 
mission to predict that the supply of whale 
oil could not forever keep pace with the de- 
mand of a growing nation. 

The tragedy of our Civil War disrupted 
whale oil production and its price shot up to 
$2.55 a gallon, almost double what it had 
been in 1859, Naturally there were cries of 
profiteering and demands for Congress to 
“do something about it.” The government, 
however, made no move to ration whale oil 
or to freeze its price, or to put a new tax 
on the “excess profits” of the whalers who 
were benefitting from the increase in prices. 
Instead, prices were permitted to rise. The 
result, then as now, was predictable. Con- 
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sumers began to us less whale oil and the 
whalers invested more money in new ways 
to increase their productivity. Meanwhile 
men with vision and capital began to de- 
velop kerosene and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. The first practical generator for out- 
door electric lights was built in 1875. By 
1896 the price of whale oil had dropped to 
40 cents a gallon. Whale oil lamps were no 
longer in vogue; they sit now in museums to 
remind us of the impermanence of crisis. 


We need to utilize the free enterprise 
approach to solve our energy crisis— 
free market incentives not Federal con- 
trols. We need to keep incentives like the 
depletion allowance and avoid disincen- 
tives like the so-called windfall profits 
tax. We need to decontrol all domestic 
oil and deregulate natural gas while 
avoiding Federal price controls and a 
Federal Government energy corporation. 
The increased involvement of the Fed- 
eral Government in our energy crisis will 
not solve it but will only make it worse. 
Our private enterprise system with the 
necessary incentives can do the job of 
making the United States self-sufficient 
in energy. 


A CITY BETRAYED—IV 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MET- 
CALFE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
San Antonio’s City Public Service Board 
invited bids for a new gas supply con- 
tract on July 8, 1960, there were no quali- 
fications required. Anyone could enter 
the competition, regardless of any pre- 
vious experience, regardless of whether 
they had a company in being, and re- 
gardless of any other qualification. This 
certainly assured the widest possible 
competition for the city’s business, which 
was easily worth almost a half billion 
dollars to the successful bidder. But such 
open competition also made it necessary 
for the Board to carefully evaluate the 
offers, and be sure that the successful 
bidder could actually produce the gas 
called for. As everyone knows by now, the 
Board failed utterly in its task of being 
certain that they could and would get 
what they had bargained for. 

On September 1, 1960, the City Public 
Service Board let it be known that six 
bids had been received. The lowest of 
these was from an unincorporated, sup- 
posedly independent group known as 
Martin and Schoolfield, later incorpo- 
rated as Alamo Gas. 

There were very close connections be- 
tween the Martin group and another 
offeror, Coastal States, from the very 
beginning. By the time Alamo Gas actu- 
ally started delivering gas to San An- 
tonio, it was in the control of its supposed 
competitor, Coastal States. 

The founder of what later became 
Alamo Gas seems first to have gotten 
interested in the San Antonio contract 
when he was approached by a gas buyer 
for Coastal States, a man named Ivol 
Eugene Burnham. Aside from Martin, 
Burnham enlisted another Coastal em- 
ployee, John Emerson, and the three, 
working with Ray Schoolfield, a San An- 
tonio businessman, set up the Martin and 
Schoolfield bid. 
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When Alamo Gas finally incorporated, 
the two Coastal men were made key offi- 
cers, that is, Burnham and Emerson. 
Moreover, when Alamo submitted its list 
of key operating personnel to the city 
public service board, at least three of 
these people were at the time working 
for Coastal States. However, like the 
geologic documents later submitted by 
William Spice, this document was a fake, 
because the personnel Alamo claimed to 
have employed were not so employed by 
them, and never would be. 

Throughout 1961, Martin and School- 
field, now incorporated as Alamo Gas, 
scrambled to meet the qualifications re- 
quired by the city public service board. 
As I have said, their financing scheme 
fell apart, and their gas reserve figures 
had to be doctored. But getting financing 
proved to be the problem that ended any 
independence that Alamo might have 
ever hoped for. In order to get their ini- 
tial financing, Alamo turned to their erst- 
while and supposed competitor, Coastal 
States, which agreed to provide funds in 
return for a half interest in certain pipe- 
line facilities. 

With this help from Coastal, Alamo 
was able to get a purchase agreement for 
gas from the city public service board. 
This was in mid-June, 1961. 

Within a matter of weeks, effective 
control of Alamo passed into the hands 
of Coastal States. Coastal acquired 25 
percent of Alamo’s stock on August 28, 
1961, and placed this, together with an- 
other 26 percent owned by Glen Martin, 
into a voting trust. From that point on, 
Coastal owned Alamo, for all intents and 
purposes, though they did not complete 
the acquisition until late 1963. 

If Coastal was not aware of the fraud- 
ulent gas reserve claims of their new 
partners in the summer of 1961, they 
certainly knew of it by that winter, some 
time before delivery of gas to San An- 
tonio ever started. The contract called 
for delivery to start on April 1, 1962. On 
February 5, Coastal’s senior vice presi- 
dent, Jack Ware, wrote to the company’s 
senior vice president and general coun- 
sel that the gas reserves claimed by 
Alamo were deficient. So if Coastal did 
not know of the duplicity of their part- 
ners at the beginning, they had positive 
knowledge well before they started doing 
business with San Antonio. 

But Coastal, like Alamo, kept the 
shortage a secret. They told nobody, and 
the city public service board, appar- 
ently still confident in the fraudulent re- 
port of William Spice, asked no ques- 
tions. 

Instead of telling San Antonio that 
there was a problem, Coastal concen- 
trated on hiding it. 

They had good reason to hide it. 

Competitors were saying that the San 
Antonio deal would never go, because 
Alamo did not have the gas needed. If 
knowledge of the shortage ever got out, 
Alamo—and Coastal, since it now con- 
trolled Alamo—would be blown out of 
the water. 

So Coastal worried about hiding the 
facts. For instance, within a few days of 
receiving a warning about the shortages, 
the Coastal general counsel noted to 
himself that financial circles were saying 
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that “Coastal will lose the San Antonio 
they don’t have 


contract because 


I would like to observe that this man 
did not think the contract belonged to 
Alamo. The city thought it was dealing 
with Alamo, but the Coastal counsel 
thought of Alamo as part and parcel of 
Coastal. And he knew that the reserves 
were short, that they were in default on 
the contract, and that the facts had to be 
hidden. 

Aside from this, Coastal was worried 
that their control of Alamo would be- 
come known. The incumbent gas sup- 
plier, United, was alleging just that in 
a lawsuit. 

Alamo was worried about this, too. One 
director, Schoolfield, complained about 
Glen Martin’s close relations with Coast- 
al. Norman Davis, counsel, noted, 

United already alleges that Coastal con- 
trols Glen—if Glen goes into any new deal 
wiith) Coastal, on their money, this will 
prove such “control”. 


Oscar Wyatt, the Coastal president, 
pressed for aggressive action to keep 
United from breaking up his deal. He 
wanted to get the San Antonio contract 
going, because his big financial deals de- 
pended on it. Davis wrote to himself, re- 
garding Wyatt's comments on February 
12—again, within a week of his having 
positive knowledge that the San Antonio 
reserves were short—that: 

Need April 1 S. A, delivery to set up “low 
price contracts.” Hayden Stone projection 
and recommendation of 2/1/62 based on “de- 
livering gas to S. A. on April 1.” 


Just to be sure everything was in read- 
iness for the San Antonio deal, Coastal 
directed its managers to “dedicate 
enough additional gas to SA now to make 
up any shortages under Spice’s figures.” 

So it was that early on April Fool's 
Day, 1962, San Antonio started receiving 
its gas from Alamo Gas Co. The City 
Public Services Board did not know it, 
and Glen Martin’s partners perhaps were 
only beginning to suspect it, but Alamo 
was very much in the hands of Oscar 
Wyatt and his Coastal States Gas Co. 
And both Martin and Wyatt knew that 
Spice’s reserve figures were faked, but 
they wanted to hide it. Martin needed the 
money that the deal he had made with 
Coastal would bring him. Wyatt needed 
the San Antonio business to launch his 
company as a major enterprise. They 
did not mind keeping the secret, perhaps 
thinking that they could get everything 
straight eventually. In any case, it would 
be years before anybody discovered the 
truth, and by then it would be too late. 


TAXATION WITHOUT 
REPRESENTATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Crane) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, 200 years 
ago the British Parliament continued to 
deny the American colonies the right to 
a voice in how they were to be taxed. The 
practice of “taxation without representa- 
tion” led diectly to the War of Inde- 
pendence, 
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The year 1975 marks the second time 
in our history when the people must 
directly confront the fact that they are 
again being forced to pay an increase in 
their taxes without the benefit of active 
representation. As a result of a combina- 
tion of the progressive tax structure and 
the inflationary economy, the Federal 
Government has been able to realize a 
significant profit on inflation throughout 
the years. Indeed, 1974 alone showed a 
profit of $2.5 billion by this practice. 
This increase in the budget has been ac- 
complished through the collection of tax 
dollars never directly legislated or ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

As a family’s dollar income rises to 
keep pace with inflation its spendable 
income is significantly reduced as it 
moves into higher and higher tax brack- 
ets. If left uncontrolled, the situation 
could reach such disrupting proportions 
that a person earning $15,000 today will 
have to make $103,210 in 20 years—as- 
suming a constant 10 percent annual in- 
fiation—in order to have the same spend- 
able income while his distorted tax level 
will haye jumped to the 70 percent 
bracket. 

The beneficiary of this hidden tax is, 
of course, the bloated Federal budget 
and the institutions it supports. Govern- 
ment has continued to profit from the 
effects of infiation over the years, and 
in fact, it consistently acts and spends 
according to invisible incentives to in- 
flate. Those responsible for administra- 
tion of our vast bureaucracy soon realize 
that they are able to receive additional 
appropriations by simply allowing infia- 
tionary factors to progress. Spiraling in- 
flation allows the budget to expand 
without congressional appropriation or 
oversight. 

These positive incentives for the Gov- 
ernment to encourage inflation must be 
removed as the first step toward con- 
trolling inflation. To achieve this objec- 
tive, I am proposing that the Congress 
enact indexation on all Federal taxes and 
contracts. Such a program would entail 
the application of an escalator clause 
tied to the Consumer Price Index for: 

First, income tax rates; 

Second, the standard deduction; 

Third, personal exemptions; 

Fourth, depreciation; and 

Fifth, the interest rates on all U.S. 
savings bonds, savings certificates, and 
certain other U.S. obligations. 

In recent years, indexation has evolved 
in those sectors of our society generally 
considered the hardest hit by inflation. 
For that reason, built-in adjustments in 
payments to those living on fixed in- 
comes, such as social security recipients, 
are already in effect, based on the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Indexation is now 
needed for all citizens. Prudent savers 
and budget conscious individuals and 
organizations will be protected by this 
system. Debtors, particularly the Federal 
Government, will have to realize and re- 
spect the advantages of wise fiscal man- 
agement by the removal of distortions in 

economy created by inflationary 
spending. 

At the present time, the American 
people are being taxed in part without 
the right of representation due to these 
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inequities in our tax structure. I sincerely 
hope this body will correct these defi- 
ciencies and distortions in one significant 
and meaningful step. We must have the 
courage to accept the responsibility of 
fiscal management and accountability by 
allowing the budget to expand only 
through explicit congressional initiative 
and legislation. 


GENERAL AVIATION FEES MAKE NO 
SENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, we now 
have before us the administration’s 
budget proposals for fiscal 1976. I am dis- 
appointed with some aspects of the ad- 
ministration budget including the heavy 
dose of deficit financing which has been 
prescribed. Today I want to express 
special concern about the proposals for 
financing the airport/airway system of 
this country. 

The Appropriations Committee, as well 
as other congressional committees, will 
be taking a long hard look at the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for restructuring the 
airport system. The airport/airway sys- 
tem is part of the national transporta- 
tion system and must be regarded on 
such a basis. Although I do support a 
reduction of Federal spending, we must 
be sure that we continue to have a safe 
and efficient airport/airway system. 

Specifically, the proposal to levy $88 
million in departure fees on general ayia- 
tion at control tower airports makes no 
sense. General aviation is currently con- 
tributing to the aviation trust fund 
through fuel taxes and annual registra- 
tion and user fees. This tax is working 
well and is generally accepted. The pro- 
posal for a departure fee at FAA control 
towers will not only add an unfair bur- 
den to general aviation operations, but 
introduces some questions regarding 
safety. 

It will also be a tax which will be 
costly to collect. I understand it will be 
the responsibility of the airport operator 
to collect this fee. 

The administration recognizes that 
this departure fee will hurt general 
aviation by the fact that current fuel 
taxes will be reduced by the amount of 
$4 million, because of a reduction in fiy- 
ing. It makes little sense to levy a new 
tax which will kill the golden goose. 

General aviation is a partner in the 
air transportation system. The industry 
employs about 250,000 people in manu- 
facturing, sales service, flight instruction, 
agricultural operations and business 
flight departments. Approximately 90 
million people a year are transported in 
intercity travel. 

Mr. Speaker, there is great concern 
expressed by the administration and 
those of us in Congress to take neces- 
sary actions to revive the national econ- 
omy, and to put the unemployed back 
to work. General aviation represents one 
of the few bright sectors in today’s econ- 
omy. It is disturbing to me that proposals 
are being made to further tax general 
aviation which can only result in a set- 
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back for this important segment of our 
national transportation system. 

I am confident this Congress will not 
enact charges which are detrimental to 
the vitality or safety of the industry. 


EXTENDING THE VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GonzaLez). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Ratssack) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent report by the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights noted: 

Minority political participation has in- 
creased substantially in the 10 years since 
enactment of the Voting Rights Act, There 
are more minority citizens registered, voting, 
running for office, and holding office than at 
any time in the Nation’s past. Though the 
potential of minority political participation 
has yet to be realized, the progress of the 
last 10 years is striking. A large part of this 
progress is due directly or indirectly to the 
impact of the Voting Rights Act. 

Unfortunately, as we all know, certain 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act are 
due to expire on August 6 of this year. 
Because I feel very strongly that the 1965 
act has insured progress in safeguard- 
ing and enhancing the right to vote, I 
have joined several of my colleagues in 
introducing H.R. 2148, the Voting Rights 
Act Amendments of 1975. Briefly stated, 
our bill is a 5-year extension of the basic 
provisions of the earlier act. Without 
such an extension, there would be the 
ever-present danger that, absent the 
guarantees of such legislation, a rever- 
sion to past discriminatory practices 
could occur. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is un- 
doubtedly the most effective civil rights 
legislation intended to implement the 
15th amendment by securing for minori- 
ties their rights to register and vote ever 
enacted. The major success of the act is 
primarily due to its distinguishing fea- 
ture, in comparison to other civil rights 
legislation, of immediate and automatic 
application in jurisdictions, without the 
need for lengthy and repeated litigation. 
Another important feature of the act is 
section 5 which prevents covered juris- 
dictions from instituting any new prac- 
tice or procedure that affects the right to 
vote until the Attorney General or the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia determines that the new prac- 
tice or procedure is not discriminatory 
in its purpose or in its effect. To allow 
these sections to expire would invite the 
reinstatement of many of the laws which 
were used to systematically discriminate 
against the voting rights of minorities, 
especially blacks. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore urge the im- 
mediate adoption of the bill H.R. 2148, 
which would extend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and further protect the right 
to vote of all our citizens. 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH CRITERIA IN 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED POSTSEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from California (Mr, BELL) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it has become 
increasingly evident that education is 
necessary for the proper development of 
the child and the proper functioning of 
society. In the past, education was des- 
tined for a chosen few. However, during 
my years in Congress and as a member 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, I have watched American edu- 
cation prosper into a system enveloping 
the lives of every citizen. Much of this 
growth is due to nourishment from Fed- 
eral initiatives and expenditures. We in 
the Congress have enabled the monstrous 
mechanism of the Federal Government to 
work efficiently and effectively with the 
States, to produce an education system 
of which we can be proud. I am not so 
naive as to think that we need do no 
more; however, I do feel that we can 
congratulate ourselves on these accom- 
plishments. 

In congratulating ourselves, however, 
we must also remain wary of those who 
use this system for their personal ag- 
grandizement to the detriment of others. 
Although such abuses may be rare, we 
cannot afford tampering with such a 
vital societal system. 

This bill that I am introducing today 
with my colleague from California, Mr. 
Pettis, will, I understand, be offered 
shortly in the Senate under the sponsor- 
ship of Mr. Percy. Our offices have 
worked closely together in the develop- 
ment of this measure. The bill establishes 
criteria to be observed by approving en- 
tities for federally assisted postsecondary 
education programs in order to protect 
students in such programs. This bill was 
drafted after abuses involving proprie- 
tary trade schools were repeatedly 
brought to my attention by constituents 
and students throughout the country. 
The following are brief examples of such 
abuses: 

The West Coast Trade Schools, a group 
of five proprietary vocational schools in 
the Los Angeles area, closed its doors on 
2 days’ notice in May of 1973, leaving 
hundreds of students holding the bag on 
worthless Government loans and leaving 
at least $6 million of potentially worth- 
less loan paper in the hands of unsus- 
pecting financial institutions. A small 
private California school, Riverside Uni- 
versity, went bankrupt in May 1971; $2 
million was at stake in this case. 

California is not unique to these in- 
stances. Such abuses are national in 
scope and should be a concern to every 
legislator in this country. Articles con- 
cerning abuses involving proprietary 
trade schools recently appeared in the 
Readers Digest, the Washington Post, 
and the Boston Globe. These articles 
focus on such schools’ deceptive adver- 
tising, high-pressure sales tactics, and 
misleading claims. 

It is an unfortunate and tragic fact 
that the students so often attracted to 
these schools are among the most vul- 
nerable of our citizens. They are usually 
persons from low-income backgrounds, 
They are often veterans, who are not 
asking for a handout, but while seeking 
an education, get slapped in the face. 

Let me emphasize at this point that I 
believe postsecondary trade and techni- 
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cal schools are a beneficial element of our 
overall education system. They provide 
necessary instruction and training in 
areas not included in our traditional col- 
lege and university curricula. However, 
just as we cannot condemn the entire 
industry as a result of an erring few, we 
also cannot afford to dismiss the prob- 
lems that are present in a system that 
affects a great many students and in- 
yolves a multimillion dollar industry. 

To further investigate this problem, 
the U.S. Office of Education contracted 
with the Brookings Institution and the 
National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion Foundation for the report “Private 
Accreditation and Public Eligibility.” In 
this report it was stated that from 1966 
through 1973, students received 6.1 mil- 
lion loans totaling $6 billion. It further 
stated that in fiscal 1972, proprietary 
school students were responsible for 75 
percent of the default claims in the Fed- 
eral program, though accounting for only 
31 percent of the cumulative loan vol- 
ume as of November 1972. Such default 
resulted in expenditures of millions of 
dollars by the Federal Government. 
From these statistics alone one is able 
to see that this problem not only ad- 
versely affects students, but also every 
citizen as a taxpayer. 

I believe that these gross inequities 
must quickly be remedied. It is for this 
reason that I am introducing this legis- 
lation, the Postsecondary Education 
Consumer Protection Act of 1975. 

This measure is similar to the bills 
that Mr. Perris, Senator Percy, and I 
introduced during the 93d Congress. 
However, specific provisions have been 
added that strengthen and clarify the 
intent and purpose of this bill. 

Included in the new legislation is a 
provision that the institution, as de- 
scribed by this bill, must have executed 
such bonds to secure the faithful per- 
formance of its financial obligations. 
After repeated examination, it was de- 
termined that accrediting agencies 
should not be the only means by which 
an institution can become eligible for 
participation in the student loan pro- 
gram, In the same breath, these agencies 
should not be expected to be the policing 
agencies for such institutions. This bond- 
ing amendment would not only serve as 
a policing element, but also it would 
serve as another term of eligibility for 
the Federal Government to accept. Thus, 
we opted for continuation of the present 
two-step process whereby the agencies 
of the Federal Government rely on the 
expertise of non-Federal bodies of ap- 
proval or accreditation—however, with 
more stringent standards and supervi- 
sory responsibilities. 

Also included in this bill is a list of 
criteria for federally recognized approv- 
ing entities to require of those institu- 
tions that they accredit. Such criteria 
were drawn from suggestions by the edu- 
cation commission of the States and also 
from specific recommendations by the 
Special Studies Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, as a result of hearings held on the 
subject of proprietary vocational schools 
in July 1974. 

Since the introduction of the Postsec- 
ondary Education Consumer Protection 
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Act of 1974, hearings have been held and 
much public attention has been drawn 
to this subject through the news media. 
Extensive and comprehensive hearings 
were held on this subject by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee and the 
subject was briefiy discussed in hearings 
on the guaranteed student loan program 
before the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Although much has been accomplished, 
it is hoped that this introduction of the 
Postsecondary Education Consumer Pro- 
tection Act in the House and Senate will 
encourage speedy passage. The problems 
are known to us. We should not be as 
reluctant in finding solutions to these 
problems as we were in discovering that 
the problems existed. 

I include the text of the Postsecondary 
Education Consumer Protection Act at 
this point in the RECORD: 

H.R. 2786 
A bill to establish criteria to be observed 
by approving entities for federally assisted 
postsecondary education programs in 
order to protect students in such pro- 
grams. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Postsecondary 
Education Consumer Protection Act of 1975.” 

PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that the pur- 
poses of this Act are to provide protection 
for students, consumers, and legitimate 
postsecondary educational institutions 
against substandard or fraudulent prac- 
tices, to provide compensation for losses of 


Federal financial assistance by way of loan 
or loan insurance because of the insolvency 
of eligible institutions, and to provide for 
improvement in the quality of postsecond- 
ary education, by strengthening the process 
by which postsecondary educational institu- 
tions gain eligibility for funding status. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds that— 

(a) under the provisions of various fed- 
erally assisted student aid programs and 
other Federal programs assisting education- 
al institutions, substantial Federal funds 
and loan funds guaranteed by the Federal 
Government flow into postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions; 

(b) eligibility of such institutions for re- 
ceipt of such funds has sometimes been mis- 
represented by institutions as amounting to 
direct accreditation or approval by the Fed- 
eral Government or any agency or depart- 
ment thereof, when no such accreditation 
exists; 

(c) such misrepresentation has sometimes 
induced students to enroll in a particular 
education program who would not other- 
wise have so enrolled; and 

(d) the Nation has suffered substantial 
losses of human, financial, and education- 
al resources because of the unethical actions 
of the administrators, recruiters, and 
other persons associated with eligible post- 
secondary educational institutions. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “approving entity” means a 
public or private association or accrediting 
agency which approves or accredits postsec- 
ondary educational institutions or the pro- 
grams of such institutions. 

(b) The term “federally recognized ap- 
proving entity” means an approving entity 
relied upon by any Federal officer or agency 
in connection with a program (1) of Federal 
assistance to postsecondary educational in- 
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stitutions by way of grants or contracts, 
loans, or loan insurance or guarantee, (2) of 
Federal assistance to students at postsecond- 
ary educational institutions by way of grants, 
loans, loan insurance or guarantee, or work- 
study programs, or (3) under which continu- 
ation of Federal payment is conditioned on 
attendance at a postsecondary educational 
institution approved or accredited by an ap- 
proving entity. 

(c) The term “postsecondary educational 
institution” includes, but is not limited to, 
an academic, vocational, technical, home 
study, business, professional, or other school, 
college, or university, or other organization 
or person, offering instruction or educational 
services primarily to persons who have com- 
pleted or terminated their secondary educa- 
tion or who are beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance in their respective States. 

(d) The term “education” includes, but is 
not limited to, any class, course, or program of 
training, instruction, or study. 

(e) The term “ ndary education” 
means instruction or educational services 
offered only to persons who have completed 
or terminated their secondary education or 
who are beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance in their respective States. 

(f) The term “home study” includes such 
courses of education or training as described 
by the Secretary. 

(g) The term “completion rate” means the 
percentage of those students who began a 
course of study or training who completed 
such course. 

(h) The term “job placement data” means 
(1) the ratio of those students who com- 
pleted a course and, within six months of 
course completion, obtained employment in 
the field for which the course prepared them, 
to those students who completed that course 
and did not obtain such employment, or (2) 
a valid statistical sampling of students who 
completed a course reflecting the percent- 
age of such students who, within six months 
of course completion, obtained employment 
in the field for which the course prepared 
them. 

ELIGIBILITY STUDY 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) shall, through the Ad- 
visory Committee on Accreditation and In- 
stitutional Eligibility, conduct a study of the 
operation and effectiveness of the various 
federally recognized approving entities. In 
conducting said study, the Secretary may 
utilize information and data available as a 
result of other studies which are relevant to 
the purposes of this Act. Such study should 
be conducted with a view toward determining 
whether the standards employed by such en- 
tities are closely monitored and strictly en- 
forced by the entities and effective in pro- 
tecting the interests of students and toward 
general improvement of postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions and their programs. 

(b) The Secretary shall, from time to time, 
make such interim reports of his activities, 
findings, and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of this Act) as he may deem appro- 
priate and shall make a final report to the 
President and the Congress not later than 2 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
which shall detail the results of his findings 
and make such recommendations with re- 
spect to the operation of this Act or to new 
legislation as he may see fit. 

CRITERIA FOR FEDERALLY RECOGNIZED 
APPROVING ENTITIES 

Sec. 6. Upon completion of the study con- 
ducted under section 5(a), the Secretary, 
within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, shall by regulation, and 
upon recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Accreditation and Institutional 
Eligibility, revise the criteria to be met by 
federally recognized approving entities, where 
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appropriate, to insure that recognized ap- 
proving entities are functioning as to assure 
the following: 

(1) That the institution shall have a 
statement in plain, clear, and understandable 
language regarding the objectives of its pro- 
gram of education or training. 

(2) That the institution provides students 
and other interested persons with a catalog 
or brochure containing information describ- 
ing the programs offered, program objectives, 
definition of educational credentials awarded, 
length of program, completion rates, job 
placement data on former students (required 
only of those institutions making job place- 
ment claims), schedule of tuition, fees, and 
all other charges and expenses necessary for 
completion of the course of study, cancella- 
tion and refund policies, and such other ma- 
terial facts concerning the institution and 
the program or course of instruction as are 
reasonably likely to affect the decision of the 
student to enroll therein, and that such in- 
formation is provided to prospective students 
prior to enrollment. 

(3) That the institution has executed 
such bonds to secure the faithful perform- 
ance of its financial obligation in such 
amounts, with such surety or sureties 
thereon, and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe; and 
that the institution provides students and 
other interested persons with a disclosure 
statement of its financial status, business 
relations, and other relevant information 
regarding the fairness, legality, and sol- 
vency of its financial situation, and that such 
a statement is provided to prospective stu- 
dents prior to enrollment. 

(4) That the education or training, ethi- 
cal practices, and experience qualifications 
of directors, administrators, supervisors, and 
instructors are such as may reasonably in- 
sure that the students will receive fair ad- 
ministrative treatment and education con- 
sistent with the objectives of the course or 
program of study. 

(5) That the institution has adequate 
space, equipment, instructional materials, 
and personnel, where appropriate, to pro- 
vide education of good quality. 

(6) That the quality and content of each 
course or program of instruction, training, 
or study are such as may reasonably and 
adequately achieve the stated objective for 
which the course or program is offered. 

(7) That students are not enrolled un- 
less it is reasonably certain that they have 
the potential to benefit from the training 
offered. 

(8) That upon satisfactory completion 
of training, the student is given appropri- 
ate educational credentials by said institu- 
tion, indicating that said course or courses 
of instruction or study have been satis- 
factorily completed by said student. 

(9) That accurate auditable financial 
records accounting for receipt and refund of 
guaranteed student loan proceeds, and rec- 
ords to show attendance, progress, or grades 
are maintained on the premises; and that 
Satisfactory standards are enforced relating 
to admission, attendance, progress, and per- 
formance. 

(10) That the institution is maintained 
and operated in compliance with all per- 
tinent ordinances and laws, including rules 
and regulations adopted pursuant thereto, 
relative to the safety and health of all per- 
sons upon the premises. 

(11) That neither the institution nor its 
agents engage in advertising, sales, collec- 
tion, credit, or other practices of any type 
which are deceptive or unfair, as defined by 
the Federal Trade Commission by final orders, 
trade regulation rules, or guides. 

(12) That the institution has a fair and 
equitable cancellation and refund policy; 
that all unearned tuition from guaranteed 
student loan proceeds is returned to the 
student’s account with the lender (or other 
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holder of the note); that such refunds be 
om a timely basis (within thirty days of the 
student's last day of attendance or, in the 
case of home study students, within s rea- 


requirements 
approved or accredited status (and the insti- 
tutional eligibility) of such Institution. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall continu- 


an entity is failing to meet and enforce the 
criteria established pursuant to section 6, he 
shall so notify al departments and agencies 
recognizing such entity. The Secretary shall 
rescind such notification when he determines 
after due notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the record, that the entity has come 
into compliance with such criteria. 

(b) Whenever an officer or agency of the 
United States receives notification from the 
Secretary that a federally recognized approv- 
ing entity fails to meet the criteria pre- 
seribed by the Secretary, he shall, until such 
notification is reseinded, discontinue reli- 


which such an entity has approved or ac- 
credited prior to receipt of such notification 
may (in the discretion of the department. or 
agency) continue to be considered to be 
recognized through the end of the current 
enrollment. period, or such time as may be 
deemed appropriate by the Secretary. 

éc) During the period that subsection (b) 
is applicable to an approving entity, and the 
Secretary determines there is no other na- 
tionally recognized approving entity qualified 
to approve the institutions formerly approved 
by such approving entity, he shal) appoint 
an advisory committee, composed of persons 
specially qualified to evaluate education pro- 
vided by postsecondary institutions formerly 
approved by such entity, which shall pre- 
scribe the standards of content, scope, and 
quality which must be met in order to qual- 
ify such institutions to participate in pro- 
grams im the area with respect to which such 
approving entity operated. 

Sec. 8. If the Secretary determines, after 
affording due notice and opportunity for a 
hearing, that (1) a student is prevented from 
receiving the educational benefits contracted 
for im a program of postsecondary education 
assisted by a student loan guaranteed by the 
United States either because the institution 
ceases its operations or because it fails to 
provide the education or training stipulated 
in an agreement. between the student and the 
institution, and (2) Im the case of denial af 
such benefits by an institution eligible after 
the establishment of criteria under Section 6, 
the Secretary determines that such institu- 
tion should not have been eligible under the 
standards of the federally recognized approv- 
ing entity which approved or accredited the 
institution, the United States shall ensure 
that— 

(a) Refunds required under section 6(12) 
that are applicable to loans guaranteed by 
the United States shall be paid to the holders 
of the loans on behalf of the student, 

(b) If the institution holds the loans at 
the time such refund is due, the institution 
shall mark the amount of refund on the loan 
note, 

(c) If such refund due exceeds the amount 
of the outstanding loans guaranteed by the 
United States, the excess shall be pata direct- 
ly to the student, 

(a) Such refunds are properly credited to 
the accounts of the students and are paid 
to the holders of the loan and the students 
entitled thereto, and 
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(e) The student is forgiven any obligation 
to repay the Joan and loan interest when 
the United States is the holder of the loan 
or has reimbursed a State or non-profit in- 
stitution or organization for a loss with re- 
spect to that loan under Section 428(c) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Should 
the Secretary determine, after affording due 
notice and opportunity for a hearing that an 
institution has failed to make refunds as 
prescribed in the preceding sentence, the Sec- 
retary shall be responsible for making such 
refunds by paying the holder of the loan or 
the student as appropriate, and the institu- 
tion shall reimburse the Secretary for any 
such refunds made on its behalf. In deter- 
mining whether an institution has failed to 
provide the educational benefits contracted 
for, the Secretary shall be guided by the 
criteria established under Section 6. Refunds 
shall not be payable in accordance with this 
Section to any holder that is linked by com- 
mor ownership to the institution that is 
responsible for the refund or with respect to 
Toans that were acquired by the holder after 
having notice that refunds were due. This 
section shall also apply in those cases where- 
im @ student as a result of an institution's 
imsolvency is, in the determination of the 
Secretary, adversely affected with respect to 
his education or training and wherein a stu- 
dent fails to receive stipulated education or 
training which occur after the date of en- 
actment of this Act and prior to the effective 
date of the regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary as required under Section 6. 

Sec. 9. Section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply to the promulgation of 
criteria. by the Secretary under Section 6, 
and sections 554 and 558 of such title shall 
apply to proceedings under Section 7(a) of 
this Act. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall publish bian- 
nually in the Federal Register a list showing 
the following: 

(1) The approving entities which cur- 
rently meet the criteria established by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 6. 

(2) The postsecondary educational insti- 
tutions which are approved or accredited by 
such approving entities including a particu- 
larization of the departments or courses of 
study which are approved or accredited at 
the institutions. 

(3) The institutions whieh have lost ap- 
proval or accreditation and those whose ap- 
plications for approval or accreditation were 
not accepted. 

Sec. 11. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the several States should enact and enforce 
laws for the approval or accreditation of 
postsecondary educational institutions and 
authorization to grant degrees. Sueh laws 
should establish standards for approving en- 
tities that will imsure proper business pro- 
cedure within the industry and could utilize 
model legislation plans and the wealth of 
recent study im drafting statutes for this 
purpose. 

FEDERAL CONTROL 

Sec. 12. Section 432 of the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act is amended by inserting 
after “the Emergency School Aid Act;” the 
following: “the Postsecondary Education 
Consumer Protection Act of 1975;". 


Mr. Speaker, I am also introducing to- 
day another bill, which relates closely to 
the Postsecondary Education Consumer 
Protection Act of 1975. This bill would 
provide the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare with additional per- 
sonnel to investigate allegations of fraud 
or misuse of Federal financial assistance 
committed by persons administering or 
participating in programs and activities 
administered by the Department. 

There currently exists within HEW, 
under the Secretary, a very minimal staff 
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taxpayer is currently faced with possible 
losses of hundreds of millions of dollars 
resulting from such cases, and in light 
of this, I see it as mandatory that we 
provide sufficient personnel to watch 
over our best interests. At pressnt, more 
than 80 major criminal cases are back- 
logged in HEW files, while another 100 
instances of serious criminal allegations 
have not even been investigated due to 
the severe lack of personnel in the in- 
vestigative division. 

My bill would provide for an additional 
20 to 30 new investigators, to bring the 
total on that staff to a maximum of 40, 
or an average of 4 investigators for each 
of the 10 HEW regional offices. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that. the complete 
text of this bill be inserted into the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

H.R. 2863 
A bill to provide the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare with additional 
personnel to investigate allegations of 
fraud or misuse of Federal] financial assist- 
ance committed by persons administering 
or participating in programs and activi- 
ties conducted by the Secretary, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that— 

(1) there apparently has beem an increase 
in the incidence of fraud and misuse of Fed- 
eral financial assistance committed by per- 
sons administering or participating im pro- 
grams and activities conducted by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”), including programs and ac- 
tivities relating to health aid, rehabilitation, 
and financial assistance; and 

(2) the increased incidence of such fraud 
and misuse of assistance has created an ur- 
gent and present need to provide the Secre- 
tary with additional personnel to undertake 
investigations relating to allegations and 
charges of such fraud and misuse of 
assistance. 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary shall appoint not 
less than 20 nor more than 30 persons to 
serve as full-time professional investigators 
to carry out the provisions of subsection 
(b) (1). The Secretary may appoint such 
additional personnel as he considers neces- 
sary to provide administrative and clerical 
support for such investigators. 

(b) (1) Except as provided by paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall direct persons ap- 
pointed as investigators under subsection (a) 
to investigate and prepare written reports 
for the Secretary with respect to any allega- 
tion or charge received by the Secretary in- 
volving fraud or misuse of Federal financial 
assistance in any program or activity con- 
ducted by the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary may not direct such 

to carry out any investigatory or 
other function with respect to— 

(A) any internal employee security pro- 
gram or activity established pursuant to the 
Act entitled “An Act to protect the national 
security of the United States by permitting 
the summary suspension of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of various de- 
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partments and agencies of the Government, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 26, 
1950 (Public Law 733; 64 Stat. 476); or 

(B) any other program or activity relating 
to internal employee security, except to the 
extent any such program or activity relates 
to the investigation of any allegation or 
charge of fraud or misuse of Federal financial 
assistance in the administration of any pro- 
gram or activity conducted by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 


NATO CONTINGENCY FUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, NATO is 
in danger of being eviscerated. The soft 
underbelly of the vital Western defense 
alliance may be on the verge of receiving 
a fatal puncture. If that occurs, the 
Mediterranean will turn pink. 

The reason for the gloom is a series 
of unrelated events which threaten the 
security of Europe and the entire West- 
ern World. 

France long ago removed itself from 
NATO’s integrated command. 

Italy strives perennially against politi- 
cal and economic instability which at 
times has brought that country’s economy 
to the verge of collapse and has toppled 
several governments. 

Portugal has undergone an extreme 
social and political reversal from a right- 
ist dictatorship to a Socialist govern- 
ment with Communist participation. 

Greece, which was a sore on the NATO 
body since the 1967 coup, has resumed 
democratic procedures but has now with- 
drawn from the NATO military com- 
mand due to the crisis over Cyprus. The 
future of U.S. installations there is in 
doubt, as it is elsewhere. 

The most recent sore to open is in 
Turkey, where the cutoff of U.S. aid for 
alliance defense purposes threatens to 
jeopardize a critical strategic forward 
base. To realize how serious the potential 
damage may be, one need only to recall 
the reaction of the Soviet Union during 
the Cuban missile crisis of a decade ago. 
The primary concession the Soviets ex- 
tracted from the United States in return 
for removal of Soviet missiles from Cuba 
was removal of U.S. missiles from Turkey. 

Turkey still maintains a tremendous 
strategic position on the Mediterranean, 
even in this day of vastly improved 
ICBM’s. Stability in the Middle East still 
teeters precariously on the Golan Heights 
between Syria and Israel. If the peace 
falls, and the Soviets choose to supply 
or intervene on behalf of Syria, they may 
request air rights over Turkey. The an- 
swer will be vital to U.S. interests. 

United States efforts to pressure Tur- 
key to settle the Cyprus crisis have failed. 
So far, U.S. influence has waned with 
the passing of our military aid, rather 
than increased. 

Yet, at no time since the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty was signed almost 30 years ago 
has the strength and vitality of the 
alliance been more important. The 
Soviets will move toward détente only 
insofar as they see it as the only way 
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they can get the Western technology they 
desire. A strong alliance forces them to 
compromise in other areas. Weakness 
breeds not only contempt, but Soviet 
confidence that time is on their side. In- 
deed, the Marxist wave of the future now 
seems to be rising on the Mediterranean 
Sea, threatening the 100 million people 
who live on its shores. 

It is time for the United States to take 
the leadership to stem the tide running 
against NATO. As a start, I propose an 
emergency contingency fund to be avail- 
able to the President, so he can respond 
to emergency needs to strengthen the 
NATO alliance and build the defense 
capability of NATO states where needed. 
Such a fund would not need to be large, 
and therefore it would not significantly 
aggravate the balance of payments prob- 
lems that have proven difficult in the 
past. 

The value of such a contingency fund 
cannot be overstated. It would make pos- 
sible a quick infusion of vitality into a 
strategic area of Europe. It would pro- 
vide the assurance that the U.S. com- 
mitment to Europe remains strong and 
intact. Most important, it would help 
provide our allies with the capability of 
defending themselves against emergency 
problems emanating from within and 
without their borders. And today, as it 
has been for the past 30 years, the peace 
and stability of Europe is the peace and 
stability of the entire world. 

Text of my bill: 

H.R. 2806 

A bill to authorize an emergency NATO 

contingency fund. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives oj the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for expenditure 
by the President $100 million as an Emer- 
gency NATO Contingency Fund, to be avail- 
able only for alliance purposes in order to 
strengthen the military capabilities of sig- 
natories of the North Alliance Treaty. 


CLEVELAND-WRIGHT CLEAN WA- 
TER BILL GAINS SUPPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 28 I introduced H.R. 2175, a 
measure I regard as indispensable to 
achievement of the Nation's clean water 
goals as set forth in the landmark Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1972. 

Its purpose is to accelerate the devel- 
opment and approval of municipal sew- 
age treatment projects by enlarging the 
responsibility, authority and capability 
of the States, making them genuine part- 
ners in the Federal-State program. 

Principal benefit would be accelerated 
improvement of water quality in our 
rivers and streams as a result of more 
rapid construction and expansion of mu- 
nicipal wastewater treatment facilities. 

But there would be other benefits as 
well; Construction economies through 
reduction of delays at a time of cost esca- 
lation running at 15 percent a year; a 
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spur to employment in an industry 
plagued by erratic phasing of projects; 
economic and residential expansion in 
communities stifled by lack of treatment 
capacity; and a healthier Federal-State 
relationship in an important area of pub- 
lic policy. 

To achieve these ends, this legislation 
would expand application of the State 
certification principle, an approach em- 
ployed in another major public works 
undertaking: the Federal-aid highway 
program. 

Qualified States could enter into agree- 
ments with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and certify their compliance 
with the provisions of the Clean Water 
Act, Public Law 92-500, in the develop- 
ment of project funding applications. A 
small percentage of construction allot- 
ments could be used by States to expand 
staff capabilities of their environmental 
agencies to assume these increased re- 
sponsibilities. 

STRONG ENDORSEMENTS 


This bill has been endorsed by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, a ma- 
jority of State water pollution control 
officials, a bipartisan group of congres- 
sional cosponsors and a number of engi- 
neering and contractor groups. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I can say with- 
out exaggeration that no comparable 
piece of legislation with which I have 
been associated during the past 12 years 
in this body has generated such support 
in advance of legislative hearings. I 
therefore urge my colleagues to ex- 
amine the problems it seeks to resolve— 
and its means of addressing them—and 
to consider joining as cosponsors. 

The problems stem from the tremen- 
dous needs for construction of munici- 
pal wastewater treatment facilities—es- 
timated at $150 billion—and the man- 
date in Public Law 92-500 for expanding, 
accelerating and upgrading the design, 
construction and operation of such sys- 
tems. 

The Clean Water Act not only ex- 
panded funding for the municipal pro- 
grams under title II, but also imposed 
stricter requirements for performance. 
The discretionary authority vested in 
EPA, compounded by the new com- 
plexity, created the administrative prob- 
lems which have hampered the program 
and which in part persist today. 

To its credit, EPA was one of the first 
to recognize the problems of redtape, 
delay and duplicative review of an enor- 
mous amount of documentation involved 
in the program. Roughly 2 years ago, in 
fact, an agency-initiated study con- 
cluded that a State certification program 
would be desirable, feasible and legal. 
But the agency sought to cope admin- 
istratively. 

Last year, our Public Works Investi- 
gations Subcommittee, headed by my 
good friend Jmr WRIGHT, of Texas, 
held oversight hearings into administra- 
tive problems hampering effective imple- 
mentation of the construction grants 
program. This bill, which Jum WRIGHT 
joined in supporting as principal co- 
sponsor, is an outgrowth of those 
hearings and a direct response to the 
problems disclosed. 
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STATES CONSULTED 


It was circulated to the States for 
comment and received a most en- 
couraging response. However, a number 
of constructive criticisms from State 
agencies were received, reviewed and in- 
corporated into a revised bill for reintro- 
duction in its current form. I am pleased 
to say that response has been overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic from the States. 

A majority of State administrators 
are now on record, through regional or- 
ganizations, in direct communications 
with my office and through the Associa- 
tion of State and Interstate Water Pol- 
lution Control Administrators, in sup- 
port. of this bill. 

The authoritative Environment Re- 
porter, a Bureau of National Affairs pub- 
lication, reported recently as follows on 
the ASIWPCA meeting in Kansas City 
January 15-17 at which delegates unan- 
imously supported this bill: 

The association adopted positions on nu- 
merous proposals to amend the Act, declined 
to take positions at this time on other pro- 
posals, and concluded that the highest— 
and in the minds of some officials, the only— 
legislative priority fs enactment of the bill 
introduced originally by Congressman James 
C. Cleveland (R-NH) to transfer to the states 
certification authority under the construc- 
tion grants program. 


EPA, again to its credit, has come to 
welcome this approach. Administrator 
Russell E. Train endorsed it in principle 
at a meeting of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Federation in Denver last October 9. 
More recently, on January 6, EPA’s con- 
struction grants review group called for 
support of my bill in “modified form.” 
Finally, om Monday of this week, Russ 
Train sent a communication to the House 
and the other body concerning legislative 
amendments, which concluded as fol- 
lows: 

TRAIN SUPPORT BILL 

A further area that we bave under con- 
sideration concerns the role of the states 
in certifying compliance with the conditions 
of Title II of the Act with respect to waste 
treatment facility construction grants. H.R. 
2175, which was introduced fn the 94th Con- 
gress, would authorize states which meet 
minimum qualifications to certify compili- 
ance with Title IE conditions. Under such an 
approach, duplication of state and federal 
effort can be avoided and administrative de- 
lays reduced. We believe that such an sp- 
proach has considerable merit. We will sup- 
port that measure. 


Costly, time-consuming and frustrat- 
ing delays would be eliminated by the 
streamlining of procedures, permitting 
States to certify compliance with an ar- 
ray of requirements for project approval, 
including: 

Plans, specifications and estimates; re- 
sponse to environmental needs; conform- 
ity with all required plans and priority 
determinations; bidding procedures; use 
of best practicable technology and cost- 
effectiveness; and provisions for non- 
Federal matching of funds, user charges 
and recovery of capital costs to treat in- 
dustrial discharges. 

States could use 2 percent of their 
construction allocations for staffing un- 
der this proposal, which would in no way 
substitute for program funding under 
section 106 of the act. 
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LIMP TO QUALIFIED STATES. 


It should be emphasized that this is 
purely an optional procedure, available 
to States with a demonstrated track rec- 
erd of performance, commitment and 
competence in the clean-water area. EPA, 
retaining the ultimate authority, would 
exercise more of a postaudit role. More- 
over, there are provisions whereby EPA 
could reassert its certification authority 
in case of inadequate performance by 
any State. 

In addition, States could phase into the 
program, assuming responsibility for 
certification in the case of selected func- 
tions as suggested by their growing 
capabilities. 

In concept, this is quite close ta the 
provisions of title 23 of the United States 
Code with respect to the noninterstate 
portions of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems, which permit the Secretary of 
Transportation to discharge his respon- 
sibilities by: 

Accepting a certificatiom by the State 
highway department, or that department, 
commission, board, or official of any State 
charged by its laws with the responsibility 
for highway construction, of its performance 
of such responsibilities, if he finds such 
projects will be carried out in accordance 
with State laws, regulations, direetives, and 
standards establishing requirements at least 
equivalent to those contained im, or issued 
pursuant to, this title. 

CLEAN WATER PROGRAM SIZE 


Details aside, this legislation recog- 
nizes that the clean water program is 
more than a regulatory effort; it repre- 
sents a public works undertaking of po- 
tentially unprecedented magnitude. The 
program level of $4 billion for fiscal year 
1976 already exceeds the $3 billion pro- 
jected for the interstate highway pro- 
gram. 

It has become increasingly evident that 
this program simply cannot be run from 
Washington, and demands the best ef- 
forts of all levels of government involved: 
Federal, State, and local. 

In this connection, the bill recognizes 
that not all States now have the capa- 
bility to meet all of the responsibilities 
which would be delegated under its pro- 
vision. Others can, as demonstrated by: 
First, the fact that some States pioneered 
water pollution abatement efforts well 
before the Federal Government entered 
the field; second, further progress was 
made through the Federal-State part- 
nership under Federal legislation pre- 
ceeding enactment of Public Law 92- 
500; and third, some States now impose 
stricter requirements than does the Fed- 
eral Government concerning certain as- 
pects of the program. 

Accordingly, those States which can 
do the job should be given the opportu- 
nity to do so. Those which currently can- 
not should be offered both the incentive 
and means of doing so. To me, this rep- 
resents a pragmatic approach to a very 
real problem. 

In addition to the majority of State 
administrators, this bill is supported by 
the American Consulting Engineers 
Council; it has drawn favorable, if in- 
formal, comment from organized busi- 
ness and the Water Pollution Control 
Federation, representing professionals 
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from States and municipal government, 
suppliers, manufacturers, and consult- 
ants—WPCF has formally adopted a 
package of proposed legislative amend- 
ments, including a State certification 
provision. 

FURTHERS CLEAN-WATER GOALS 

Important as this bill is, I do not for a 
moment suggest that it is the final an- 
swer to all the problems surfacing in the 
administration of Public Law 92-500. 
Recognizing that a number of economic, 
technical, and environmental unknowns 
were involved, the Congress previded in 
the act that progress under it be assessed 
by the National Commission on Water 
Quality. That body is charged with the 
respsonsibility of gaging progress to- 
ward the clean-water goals set forth in 
the act and recommending such mid- 
course corrections as indicated on the 
basis of experience. 

As a newly appointed member of the 
Commission, I look forward to the op- 
portunity to undertake such far-reach- 
ing considerations. It is doubtful that 
any sweeping, far-reaching changes in 
the act could or should be considered be- 
fore the Commission reports its findings 
in early 1976. 

Meanwhile, however, as we are about 
to consider lesser amendments wholly 
consistent with the original thrust of the 
act—and indeed to further its purposes— 
I urge support for the Cleveland-Wright 
bill as a measure whose time has come. 


HEW'S CHILD HEALTH CARE 
FAILURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentie- 
man from Illinois (Mr, METCALFE) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, there 
are presently more than 10 million chit- 
dren in this country who are receiving 
inadequate health care services and 
whose lives will be forever marked, or 
even cut short, by illnesses that go un- 
detected or untreated. 

Im 1967, the Congress, acknowledging 
this need for proper child health care, 
passed a series of Secial Seeurity Act 
amendments (P.L. 90-240) which added 
child health care services to the medicaid 
program. The program was called the 
early and periodic screening, diagnosis, 
and treatment program (EPSDT) and 
was, under congressional mandate, sched- 
uled to be implemented by July 1, 1969. 

The program was not implemented by 
July 1, 1969, 

It was not implemented by July 1, 1976, 
or 1971, or 1972, or 1973. 

The program, Mr. Speaker, has still 
not been implemented. 

Those 10 million children who were 
not receiving proper medical care in 1967 
are, for the most part, still not receiving 
proper medical care. 

Children who were not yet born when 
Congress created this program are now 
7 years old and many of them, over 9 
million of them, have not yet had one 
single medical examination under this 
program. 

On January 9, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States released the 
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result of an investigation undertaken at 
my request documenting the failure of 
HEW and of the States to implement the 
EPSDT program, 

The report showed that less than 4 
percent of those 10 million eligible chil- 
dren are being provided the eye, ear, den- 
tal, and other preventive medical care 
which was mandated under this program. 

The report showed that more than 96 
percent, more than 914 million children, 
have gone untested for ear and eye de- 
fects, dental problems, anemia, and heart 
conditions and parasites as well as all 
the so-called childhood diseases whose 
treatment we all take for granted. 

The General Accounting Office inves- 
tigated eight sample States throughout 
the country—Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Their re- 
port showed that, as of June 30, 1973, 
less than 58,000 of 1.8 million eligible 
children in these States, less than 3 
percent, had been screened under this 
program. 

In my home State of Illinois, one of 
the eight sample States, only 13,000 of 
more than 583,000 eligible children had 
been screened—a screening rate of less 
than 2 percent. In three States, Mas- 
sachusetts, Wisconsin, and Oregon, not a 
single child had been screened. There is 
no reason to believe that, in light of these 
statistics, substantial compliance has 
been achieved anywhere in this country. 

However, the GAO report indicated 
that despite this lack of compliance in 
any of the eight sample States, not a 
single compliance hearing had ever been 
ordered by HEW. 

Where does the fault lie? 

How could a program as vital to so 
many young people as this one be such 
a failure? 

Much of the fault must lie with HEW. 

It took HEW more than 2% years to 
even issue regulations for the program. 
In the 3 years since the regulations were 
issued, HEW has made little effort to as- 
sist the States with compliance. Accord- 
ing to the GAO report, an inadequate 
outreach program and a serious lack of 
professional and paraprofessional per- 
sonnel has contributed greatly to the 
lack of success of the program. 

Many parents are simply unaware that 
the program is available to their children 
and, in far too many parts of the country, 
a shortage of doctors, nurses, and tech- 
nicians makes compliance by the States 
difficult. 

The root cause of it all seems to have 
been money. Both the States and HEW 
were so worried about the cost of the 
program that they simply did not im- 
plement it. 

So the program was not implemented. 
Diseases were not prevented or detected 
at an early stage. Children got sick. Some 
may have died. Those who lived sooner 
or later probably came under a doctor's 
care or were admitted to a hospital. All 
of this medical treatment, delayed and 
far more extensive than would have been 
necessary under a preventive program 
such as EPSDT, was, in the end, paid 
for by HEW and by the States. In dol- 
lars, the increased costs for treatment 
and recuperative care is far above that 
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for preventive care. In human terms, the 
cost is incalculable. 

This fiscal myopia at HEW has re- 
sulted in a tragic irony. In an attempt 
to save a few dollars, HEW has left it- 
self, and the American people, a bill of 
enormous cost. 

HEW, in its shortsightedness and in its 
inaction has turned what it thought 
would be a minimum savings into a max- 
imum expense. 

In the end, then. we have all paid for 
what has been at the very least, HEW 
nonfeasance. The taxpayers have paid. 
The children have paid. 

This was most dramatically shown in 
Alabama, one of the eight sample States 
in the GAO study. Here, in a State which 
incidentally had the highest screening 
rate of all those investigated—16 per- 
cent—39,000 children were screened. 
State figures indicate that those 39,000 
children, showed 40,000 incidences of 
illness or physical impairment—an 
average of more than one serious medical 
deficiency for every single child tested. 

I can only ask, “How many more chil- 
dren have suffered needlessly? How many 
more children are still suffering need- 
lessly?” 

Mr. Speaker, our goal now is clear. 

We must find out exactly why HEW 
violated the law in not implementing 
this program for over 7 years. 

We must find cut who was responsible 
for this inaction and we must hold them 
accountable. 

More important, we must work to in- 
sure that the law and the will of the 
Congress is complied with now and in 
the future. 

HEW has said in response to the GAO 
investigation that it will apply 1 per- 
cent penalties against States that do 
not implement the EPSDT program. But 
surely financial penalties against the 
States, which must in the end be borne 
by AFDC families, is not the answer. 

HEW, after years of inaction, surely 
can do better than penalties and nega- 
tive incentives. It is time that positive 
Federal programs are created that will 
assist the States in improving their 
programs. 

We in the Congress must exercise our 
responsibility in this matter. 

We have, all too often, ignored our 
own role in the creation and oversight of 
child health care services programs. 

We can, and we must, see to it that 
outreach programs are expanded and 
improved. 

We can, and we must, create means 
and incentives for medical personnel, 
both professional and paraprofessional, 
to be trained and we must see that these 
people are deployed in areas where they 
are most needed. 

A recent study by a group of physicians 
at Children’s Hospital in Boston clearly 
shows that paraprofessionals can meet 
many of the preventive health care needs 
of children. The State of Idaho has 
shown how effective allied health pro- 
fessionals can be. We have, in presently 
existing health manpower legislation a 
vehicle for developing paraprofessional 
health manpower training programs. We 
need to expand present health manpower 
training legislation, however, with a 
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focus on these allied health professionals 
and with an orientation toward pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Finally, we must see to it that the law 
is obeyed. We must no longer allow HEW, 
or any other Federal department, to 
violate the law by deliberately ignoring 
the congressional mandate in this area. 

Our ultimate goals must be nothing 
less than universal health care for all 
children in this country. 

It is imperative that we guarantee 
that medical care is available for every 
child in America. We must make the fa- 
cilities available and we must relieve the 
burden of the cost. 

It has been estimated that total pre- 
ventive care for every child in America 
for the first 16 years of their lives would 
cost about $1,000 per child.’ 

In other words, if we took all the 
money that President Ford is asking in 
additional military aid for Southeast 
Asia, and used itto assure proper medi- 
cal care for our own children, we could 
provide all the necessary preventive care 
for every medicaid child in the State of 
Illinois through their 17th birthday. 

This is an expense that we cannot af- 
ford not to pay. 

The lives of literally millions of chil- 
dren depend on a long overdue change 
in attitude by HEW, renewed coopera- 
tion of the States, and the immediate 
action of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 10 million chil- 
dren awaiting our response. 


INTRODUCTION OF HOME OWNERS’ 
LOAN ACT OF 1975 


The Speaker pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing legislation today de- 
signed to avert a tragedy thousands of 
Americans are otherwise destined to 
face—the loss of their homes through 
mortgage foreclosures. As our rate of 
unemployment continues to rise, many 
families will find themselves in the 
tragic position of losing the most impor- 
tant investment of their lives—their 
homes. Confronted with a loss of in- 
come and the higher prices caused by 
the energy crisis and inflation, many 
people will be hard pressed to continue 
making mortgage payments and will face 
foreclosure. 

In an attempt to avert this national— 
yet very personal—tragedy, I am today 
introducing the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1975 to reactivate a program which 
was highly successful during the Depres- 
sion. The bill establishes a new Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation to come into 
existence when and if the quarterly in- 
dex published by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board indicates that the foreclos- 
ure rate has reached a critical five- 
tenths of 1 percent. At that level, it is 
estimated that the number of foreclos- 
ures on 1- to 4-family properties would 
be approximately 100,000 per year. 


1E. H. Newberger, C. M. Newberger, J. B. 
Richmond; Child Health in America: Toward 
a Rational Policy, 1972. 
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The HOLC, at that point, would be 
instructed to counter mortgage fore- 
closures by purchasing mortgages from 
private lending institutions and to re- 
finance the mortgages of homeowners 
faced with the loss of their homes be- 
cause of a temporary financial hardship. 
The HOLC could then refinance the 
mortgage over a 30-year period at an 
interest rate not to exceed 6 percent. 
The corporation could also make cash 
advances—up to 50 percent of the prop- 
erty value—to homeowners whose obli- 
gations cannot be secured by the cor- 
poration. Further, the corporation would 
be able to help homeowners redeem 
homes already lost to foreclosure. 

This legislation is intended to accom- 
plish the following: First, it is intended 
to help the young homeowner who pur- 
chased a home in recent years at a high 
price and high rate of interest. This 
group of young Americans is the group 
most severely affected by rising unem- 
ployment. 

Second, because the HOLC can ac- 
quire—in addition to mortgages—tax 
liens and other obligations secured by 
real estate, it is intended to help mil- 
lions of elderly homeowners with mort- 
gage-free homes who cannot pay the 
property taxes on their fixed incomes 
during an inflation. 

Finally, it is intended to stimulate the 
housing industry. When the rate of fore- 
closures rises in an area, real estate 
values collapse and lenders become 
reluctant to finance new housing. In- 
activity in the construction industry 
contributes further to the depression of 
the economy. This bill is aimed at break- 
ing this cycle by reducing the number 
of foreclosures. 

According to one bank official in my 
congressional district, it is estimated 
that the rate of foreclosures in the tri- 
county area which encompasses my dis- 
trict has been increasing by 30 to 50 per- 
cent during the past year. 

Similar legislation was sponsored in 
the Senate during the last Congress by 
a number of Senators, including Senator 
Monpate, Senator Hart of Michigan, 
Senator BROOKE, Senator HUMPHREY, 
and Senator KENNEDY. 

Additionally, the Michigan legislature 
recently received a report from a special 
subcommittee created to study the prob- 
lems caused unemployed workers in 
Michigan. One of its 11 recommenda- 
tions was the creation of “a Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation to provide emer- 
gency relief with respect to home mort- 
gage indebtedness, to refinance home 
mortgages, to extend relief to the own- 
ers of homes who are unable to amortize 
their debt elsewhere.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to point 
out that, inasmuch as the corporation 
will be empowered to issue its own secu- 
rities guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, this program is intended to 
cost the taxpayers nothing. It is also im- 
portant to note that, when the old HOLC 
went out of business in 1951, it closed its 
books with a slight profit. 

In view of the financial crisis, many 
thousands of Americans are facing all 
across the country, I urge my colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle to join me 
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in endorsing this self-supporting pro- 
gram to help all our constituents and 
hope that the Housing Subcommittee 
will consider this legislation during the 
hearings scheduled on emergency hous- 
ing legislation. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Roprno), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which will require spe- 
cific authorizations of appropriations for 
the Department of Justice. Under cur- 
rent law, there is a permanent authoriza- 
tion of appropriations based on the Or- 
ganic Act which created the Department 
of Justice. As a result, the activities of 
the Department of Justice are reviewed 
only when the respective appropriations 
subcommittee considers the President’s 
Annual Budget request for that Depart- 
ment. 

However, the events of recent years 
dramatically demonstrate the need for 
closer congressional scrutiny of the oper- 
ation and activities of the Department of 
Justice and this legislation, which is 
sponsored by all seven of the subcommit- 
tee chairmen of the Judiciary Committee, 
as well as the chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, is intended 
to achieve that objective. 

If enacted, this bill would charge the 
Judiciary Committee with the responsi- 
bility of recommending to the House the 
funding ceiling for the various divisions 
within the Department of Justice. More 
importantly, the consideration of au- 
thorization legislation by the Judiciary 
Committee would enable us to syste- 
matically and periodically review those 
programs and laws which have been en- 
acted by our committee. At the same 
time, this authorization process would 
provide a system for communicating to 
the Congress and to the Department of 
Justice the priorities which our commit- 
tee attaches to the laws and legislative 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The undertaking of this 
responsibility by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will also serve to insure the integrity 
of those funds which are appropriated by 
the Congress. 

The roots of the legislative need and 
purpose for this bill are traced to and 
expressed in the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 that directed each 
standing committee of the Congress to 
“exercise continuous watchfullness of 
the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee.” This re- 
sponsibility was made more explicit in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970 which required each standing com- 
mittee of the House to conduct reviews 
and studies on a continuing basis of the 
“application, administration and execu- 
tion” of laws within its jurisdiction. Such 
reviews and studies are designed to “as- 
sist the House in its analysis, appraisal, 
and evaluation of the application, ad- 
ministration, and execution of the laws— 
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and in the formulation, consideration, 
and enactment of—such modifications— 
and such additional legislation as may 
be necessary or appropriate.” Likewise, 
the committee reform resolution (H. 
Res. 988) considered and adopted by the 
House last year placed great emphasis 
on strengthening the oversight role of 
congressional committees. 

In addition, on April 1, 1974, even the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
reason to observe: 

We have no doubt that Congress, in the 
sphere of its legislative authority, may just 
as properly addresses itself to the effective 
enforcement of criminal laws which it has 
previously enacted as to the enactment of 
those laws in the first instance, 


I sincerely believe that the athoriza- 
tion authority embodied in this bill is 
indispensable to the proper conduct of 
our oversight duties with respect to the 
Department of Justice. In seeking this 
departmental authorization, the Judici- 
ary Committee breaks no new territory 
since the Department of State and the 
US. Information Agency are currently 
required to obtain annual authorizations 
from the appropriate legislative commit- 
tees of Congress. 

An additional advantage of this legis- 
lation is that it would make the Depart- 
ment of Justice more responsive to the 
informational needs of the Judiciary 
Committee and it would establish a 
mechanism for continuous consultation 
and communication between the Justice 
Department and this Committee. 

With the propriety and the necessity of 
effective Judiciary Committee oversight 
thus firmly established and consistently 
restated in a bipartisan manner, I am 
confident that all of my colleagues in the 
House will support this measure. 


LAWSUIT TO ENJOIN FURTHER U.S. 
MILITARY PARTICIPATION IN 
CAMBODIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Drinan), 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1975, 20 Members of Congress 
and myself filed in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts 
a lawsuit which would halt this coun- 
try’s continued military operations in 
Cambodia. In yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for February 4, 1975, the first 
half of the plaintiff's Memorandum of 
Law was printed on pages H522 through 
H524. Today, I would like to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention the second half of 
the Memorandum of Law which was filed 
last Friday in Boston: 

V. THE “POLITICAL QUESTION” QUESTION 

As stated above, the complaint in Drinan 
v. Nizon, which raised issues bearing a sur- 
face similarity to those now presented to 
this Court, was dismissed on the ground that 
these issues involved “political questions, in 
the legal sense of the term, which are be- 


yond the authority of a federal court to hear 
or determine” 364 F. Supp. 854, 856. This 
section of this Memorandum will therefore 
examine how this case differs from the earlier 
one and why the issues now raised are an 
appropriate subject for adjudication. 
Following the landmark decision of the 
Court of Appeals for the First Circult in 
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Massachusetts v. Laird, 451 F2d 26, the law 
of this circuit is that the courts will not 
automatically abstain from adjudicating any 
conflict that may arise between the Legisla- 
tive and Executive branches relating to their 
“shared powers” to involve United States 
forces in hostilities. The crucial question is 
no longer justiciability per se, but whether 
the issue raised is presented in sufficiently 
clear terms to warrant judicial intervention. 

In the words of Chief Judge Coffin, at p. 34: 

“Because the branches are not in opposi- 
tion, there is no necessity of determining 
boundaries, Should either branch be opposed 
to the continuance of hostilities, however, 
and present the issue in clear terms, a court 
might well take a different view.” 

Judge Tauro enunciated the same prin- 
ciple in the following words, at p. 858 of his 
opinion in Drinan v. Nizon: 

“This is not to say that the courts may 
never have a proper role to play in the area 
of foreign relations, particularly with respect 
to involvement of this country in a war. 
On the contrary, should it be apparent that 
the political branches themselves are clearly 
and resolutely in opposition as to the mili- 
tary policy to be followed by the United 
States, such a conflict could no longer be 
regarded as a political question, but would 
rise to the posture of a serious constitutional 

‘issue requiring resolution by the judicial 
branch, 

“In order to rise to the level of a consti- 
tutional question, however, the conflict be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
must be clear and at least apparently in- 
capable of resolution, absent Judicial inter- 
vention. Stated another way, a federal court 
may judge the propriety of war activities of 
the executive and legislative branches only 
when there is a clear conflict between the 
actions taken by them,” 

In Drinan v, Nixon, plaintiffs alleged that 
the bombing of Cambodia by the US. Air 
Force, at least subsequent to April 1, 1973, 
when all United States forces had been with- 
drawn and American prisoners of war repatri- 
ated from Vietnam, was in violation of the 
will of Congress and Judge Tauro conceded 
at p. 860, “that, during this period, the Con- 
gress was clearly at odds with the executive 
concerning the conduct of military activi- 
ties”, 

However, by the time Judge Tauro came to 
issue his opinion, on August 8, 1973, the 
clarity of this opposition had become con- 
siderably obscured by Congress’ adoption, 
on July 1, 1973, of the so-called “Fulbright 
Amendment” or “August 15 Compromise", 
setting a cut-off date of August 15, 1973 for 
U.S. bombing operations in Cambodia, after 
the receipt of assurances from the President 
that this deadline would be observed. 

As a result, the argument as to the nature 
of the Congressional/Executive opposition, 
at least by the time of Judge Tauro’s deci- 
sion, had shifted from its initial lucidity to 
a highly complex examination of the sig- 
nificance of the Presidential veto preceding 
the passage of the Fulbright Amendment and 
quasimetaphysical speculation as to whether 
Congress can forbid something to be done 
which is already illegal. 

In the end, Judge Tauro concluded, at p. 
865: 

“By any objective standard it is clear that, 
after weeks of continuing debate and divi- 
sion, the executive and legislative have acted 
so as to avoid resolute conflict. The political 
question has been resolved by the Political 
Branches and, therefore, there is no Justici- 
able issue before this court.” 

The Court of Appeals, in affirming Judge 
Tauro’s decision, did not fully agree with 
the finding that the “August 15 Compromise” 
represented a clear resolution of the con- 
flict, freely arrived at by Congress. On the 
contrary, Chief Judge Coffin, the author of 
the court’s unanimous opinion, wrote: 
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“The court is faced with Congressional ac- 
tion that at times was ambiguous and at 
times possibly contradictory. The Fulbright 
Amendment may have, as plaintiffs argue, 
represented “a bowing to the naked exercise 
of Presidential power.” Or, Congress itself 
eschewing the exercise of its full power, it 
may have represented a political compromise 
between Congress and the President in which 
a Congressional majority consented to op- 
erations until August 15 in return for an end 
to the war. In order for this court to say 
there was no political compromise, we would 
have to read minds as well as words. Any 
attempt to discern a “clear conflict” would 
involve the court in evaluating Congressional 
strategies and motives, In this case we are of 
the view that there are no judicially manage- 
able standards for determining whether con- 
flict presently exists.” 

In the instant case, there patently is not 
only no such conflict resolution as that found 
by Judge Tauro, but there is not even the 
ambiguity, the need for Congressional mind- 
reading, which troubled the Court of Appeals. 

Here, there are only two questions: 

(1) Are the facts alleged by the plaintiffs 
true? 

(2) If so, do they represent a clear and 
unambiguous defiance by the Executive of 
a series of specific Congressional mandates? 

In Harrington v. Schlesinger, 373 F. Supp. 
1188 (E.D.N.C. 1974) which appears to be 
tre only similar case to come before any 
federal court since Drinan v. Nixon and the 
parallel case of Holtzman v., Schlesinger, 361 
F. Supp. 553 (E.D.N.Y. 1973) rev'd 484 F, 2d 
1307, order stayed 414 U.S. 1321, cert. den. 
94 S.Ct. 1935, it was held at p. 1141, that 
what constitutes a “United States force” or 
“combat activities” is a “determination of a 
kind clearly for nonjudicial discretion”; 


that there is a “lack of judicially discover- 
able and manageable standards for resoly- 
ing it’; and that this court could not under- 
take an “independent resolution [of those 


questions] without expressing lac! of the 
respect due coordinate branches of govern- 
ment.” Baker v. Carr, supra, 369 U.S. at 
217, 82 S.Ct. at 710. 

Apart from the fact that this holding is 
intrinsically difficult to comprehend—surely 
the dropping of bombs on military targets 
or the firing of artillery shells at enemy 
troops would be “combat activities” by any 
standard—it is not a holding consistent with 
the law of this circuit, which is premised on 
the readiness of the courts to intervene in 
a dispute such as this, provided the grounds 
for intervention are clear and unambiguous. 

It may be that some few of the specific 
questions raised by this complaint will raise 
difficulties in terms of judicially manageable 
standards, but clearly not the majority. No 
amount of parsing of Baker v, Carr can cre- 
ate any serious ambiguities as to whether 
275—if that be the number of American 
Officials in Cambodia—is larger than 200. No 
amount of scholarly analysis of Marbury v. 
Madison can create any doubt that a spe- 
cific order by an American officer to a Cam- 
bodian soldier to fire a specific weapon at 
a specific target constitutes “ground com- 
bat” or “military advice’. No amount of 
dissection of Mississippi v, Johnson can pos- 
Sibly lead to the conclusion that a massive 
airlift by the U.S. Air Force into the be- 
leagured city of Phnom Penh, with enemy 
rockets pouring down on all parts of the 
city from all directions—if such were to 
take place—would constitute “involvement in 
hostilities” in Cambodia. 

Both Massachusetts v. Laird and Drinan 
v. Niron foundered on the rocks of Con- 
gressional ambiguity. In the present case, 
the question is not “What did Congress in- 
tend?", but “Does the Executive intend to 
obey the mandate of Congress?” and “Will 
the courts come to the ald of Congress in 
enforcing its mandate?” 
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VI. REASONS FOR GRANTING PRELIMINARY 
INJUNCTION 


As stated by Chief Judge Caffrey of this 
Court in Natick Paperboard Corp. v. Wein- 
berger, 367 F. Supp. 885, 887 (1973): 

“It is now well settled law in this Circuit 
that in order to obtain a preliminary in- 
junction the plaintiff moving therefor must 
show a substantial likelihood of success on 
the merits and a probability of immediate 
and irreparable harm if the injunction is not 
granted. In passing on these two issues a 
court is to consider also whether the failure 
to issue an injunction will cause more harm 
to plaintiff than the granting of an injunc- 
tion would cause to defendants.” 

The likelihood that the plaintiffs will pre- 
vail on the merits has been demonstrated in 
the preceding section. 

As to the probability of immediate and ir- 
reparable harm if the injunction is not 
granted, the Congressional plaintiffs have 
been and continue to be harmed by each and 
every incident of the kind alleged in the 
complaint. 

Each time a Congressional mandate is de- 
liberately violated by the Executive, all mem- 
bers of Congress are diminished in their 
stature and dignity and frustrated in the 
fulfillment of their most important func- 
tion: the duty and responsibility to legislate 
for the common weal. Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 
186, 217, 82 S. Ct. 691, 710 (1962) urges judi- 
cial restraint for fear of “expressing lack of 
respect due coordinate branches of govern- 
ment”. But by the same token, do not the 
courts owe a duty to the legislature to en- 
sure that it receives due respect from the 
executive, where only the courts can effec- 
tively bring about such a result? What, after 
all, is Congress to do if the President and his 
agents commit the kinds of violations alleged 
in this complaint? Passing a resolution to 
the effect that “no involvement in hostil- 
ities” really means “no involvement in hos- 
tilities” would hardly help. Nor would it be 
reasonable to suggest that impeachment is 
the only remedy. Having done without a 
Presidential impeachment for over a cen- 
tury, the country surely does not wish Con- 
gress to go to the other extreme and resolve 
each dispute between itself and the Execu- 
tive by resort to the ultimate and most cum- 
bersome weapon. The function of the courts 
is to adjudicate, and, where they find a jus- 
ticiable wrong being done, to enjoin its fur- 
ther commission. 

A further powerful reason arguing for in- 
junctive relief is the necessity to restore the 
traditional relationship between the three 
branches of government, and to curtail the 
lopsided growth of executive power symbol- 
ized by Vietnam, Watergate and by the new 
revelations of executive abuse which con- 
tinue to burst upon the American public. 
Neither the signing of a peace agreement nor 
the abdication of a President can, by them- 
selves, restore a governmental scheme so woe- 
fully distorted, in relation to the constitu- 
tional design. For the courts to deny relief, 
in situations such as the one presented by 
the plaintiffs, where only judicial relief will 
avail, would merely be to perpetuate the 
grave dangers inherent in the current situ- 
ation. 

With respect to the military plaintiff and 
the class he represents, their interest in the 
granting of an injunction is at least equal 
to that of the Congressional plaintiffs. What 
is at stake for them is not only the daily 
possibility of being confronted with a choice 
between obeying orders which they may, 
with reason, consider illegal and being court- 
martialed for refusing to obey, but the possi- 
bility of physical injury, death or capture 
and imprisonment. 

In addition, this Court is respectfully re- 
quested to take judicial notice of the fact 
that events in Indochina, which had receded 
from the nation’s consciousness over the 
past two years, appear, once again, to be 
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moving toward an all too familiar crisis 
point. As if there were no lessons at all to 
be learned from the tragic history of the 
Vietnam war, the President is once again 
urging America to “support our valiant 
allies” in Indochina, for the sake of main- 
taining our “credibility” in the world. The 
Vice President is once again conjuring up 
the specter of a “blood bath” if Indochina 
should “fall to the Communists”, while the 
real blood bath continues from day to day 
on the battlefields, aided and abetted by 
American arms, money, direction and par- 
ticipation. 

At similar turning points in the past, 
as with the incidents preceding the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, the invasion of Cam- 
bodia and the mining of North Vietnam's 
harbors, previous administrations have 
forced the hand of Congress by creating 
faits accomplis. The Congressional Record 
for the period 1965 to 1970 is replete with 
the anguished statements of members of 
Congress who said that they abhorred the 
war in Vietnam, but could not bring them- 
selyes to vote against military appropria- 
tions so long as the safety of our boys was 
at stake. 

There is now a real and imminent pos- 
sibility that some new master stroke by 
the executive decision makers will create 
a situation in which Congress will, once more, 
be confronted with a situation in which its 
will has been, not only partially, but totally 
frustrated and in which it has, for all prac- 
tical p , been deprived of any real 
alternatives. How else is one to interpret the 
alarming reports that the White House is 
determined “to have the Lor Nol regime at 
all costs”, or the repeated trial balloons 
about a massive airlift to save Phnom Penh? 

If such an eventuality were to materialize, 
it would, of course, appreciably increase the 
danger to the military plaintiffs as well. A 
plaintiff does not have to submit to irrepara- 
ble harm before he can obtain preventive 
relief. American Eutectic Welding Alloys 
Sales Co., Inc. v. Rodriguez, 480 F.2d 223 
(1st Cir., 1973). 

“There is traditionally less reluctance to 
issue a preliminary injunction merely pro- 
hibitory in form that is aimed at pre- 
serving the status quo”, Celebrity, Inc. v. 
Trina, Inc., 264 F.2d 956 (CA 1 1959). How- 
ever, preliminary injunctive relief is war- 
ranted not only by the possibility of re- 
escalation, but also by the continuation of 
illegal activity on the present scale. In this 
respect, there can be little doubt that “the 
failure to issue an injunction will cause 
more harm to plaintiff than the granting 
of an injunction would cause to defend- 
ants”. If this Court agrees with the plain- 
tiffs that the defendants are acting in an 
illegal manner, then the only harm which 
the proposed injunction could cause to the 
defendants would be to deprive them of the 
right to persist in their illegal conduct, a 
right which manifestly they do not possess. 

Wherefore, it is respectfully requested that 
this Honorable Court grant the relief re- 
quested by plaintiffs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

PETER WEISS, 

RHONDA COPELON, 
Doris PETERSON, 

Nancy GERTNER, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 

Dated: New York, N.Y., January 31, 
1975. 


ANNUNZIO INTRODUCES LEGISLA- 
TION TO EXTEND FEDERAL IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is rec- 


ognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
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I am introducing legislation to extend 
the national insurance program for an 
additional 5 years. 

Under existing authority the national 
insurance development program, which 
contains the so-called FAIR plan and 
Federal crime insurance, would expire 
on April 30 of this year. Under legisla- 
tion I have introduced today, the Na- 
tional Insurance Development Act of 
1975, the programs would be extended 
to April 30, 1980, with an additional 3- 
year period to cover the time when a 
plan of liquidation and termination of 
the reinsurance and direct insurance 
programs—the so-called runoff feature— 
has to be submitted to the Congress. 

The two programs that would be con- 
tinued under my legislative proposal rep- 
resent the two most important Federal 
insurance programs dealing directly with 
the homeowner and businessman. 

Under the so-called FAIR plan system, 
the Federal Government agrees to rein- 
sure insurance companies for riot in- 
flicted losses provided the insurance com- 
panies write fire insurance and extend 
coverage to homeowners and businesses 
who are unable to obtain coverage 
through normal commercial channels. 
This program operates in 28 States in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. They are: California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, Washington, and Wiscon- 


sin. 

At the present time some 800,000 pol- 
icies are in force in the FAIR plan pro- 
grams for a total coverage of $16.2 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Speaker, the FAIR plan legislation 
which I originally sponsored was brought 
about because of the reluctance on the 
part of the insurance industry to write 
fire insurance in the inner-cities of our 
country. This reluctance was heightened 
by a number of large city riots in the 
late 1960’s. For the most part it is my 
feeling that the insurance industry used 
the riots merely as an excuse to deny in- 
surancc coverage to millions of home- 
owners. These companies engaged in the 
practice of red lining in which they 
would merely draw a red circle around 
an area on a map and refuse to write 
policies for homeowners who lived with- 
in the designated territory. Under the 
FAIR plan legislation, insurance com- 
panies could not red line and, in fact, 
could only deny insurance coverage 
where it could be shown that the individ- 
ual applying for the insurance was a 
totally unacceptable risk. These decisions 
had to be reached on a case-by-case basis 
rather than by a broad brush treatment. 

The second portion of the National In- 
surance Development Act of 1975 deals 
with Federal crime insurance, a program 
in which I was the original legislative 
sponsor. 

Federal crime insurance, which is ad- 
ministered through the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, was 
brought into being because businesses 
and homeowners in a number of areas 
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found it impossible to purchase robbery 
and burglary insurance from private in- 
surance companies. Red lining was also 
used by insurance companies to elimi- 
nate areas in which crime insurance 
would be written. Many businesses, par- 
ticularly small businesses, were forced to 
close because they could not operate 
without insurance and homeowners who 
could not obtain the policies began de- 
serting the cities to live in areas where 
they could obtain proper insurance cov- 
erage. 

Crime insurance is now available in 13 
States and the District of Columbia. 
These States are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Dlinois, Kentucky, Florida, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee. Under the crime insurance 
program the Governor of a State must 
certify that such insurance is not avail- 
able at reasonable rates from private 
carriers before the Federal policies can 
be issued. 

To date some 20,000 policies have been 
sold for a total insurance coverage of 
roughly $130 million. The crime insur- 
ance program, which is several years 
younger than the FAIR plan, has been 
inadequately advertised and the number 
of policies that have been sold is limited. 
A recent program to make homeowners 
and businessmen aware of the crime 
insurance program has brought about a 
dramatic increase in policy sales. It has 
been suggested that the Federal Govern- 
ment, instead of writing crime insurance, 
take action to control crime. While I cer- 
tainly agree that we must be more vigor- 
ous in our fight against crime, at the 
same time we should not penalize home- 
owners and businessmen because crime 
exists. Homeowners and businessmen did 
not create crime and they are not the 
ones who are failing to take action to 
alleviate the situation. Yet homeowners 
and businessmen in high crime areas are 
the ones who have suffered in the past; 
namely, with the denial of insurance. 

One important aspect of the crime in- 
surance program is that before a gov- 
ernment policy can be written. the 
insurance applicant, whether he be a 
homeowner or a businessman, must in- 
stall certain protective devices to deter 
criminals. These devices range from 
deadbolt locks for homeowners to elec- 
tronic burglar alarms for certain types of 
businesses. Areas where Federal crime 
insurance is sold have been hailed for 
using these protective devices as an effec- 
tive means of deterring crime. 

Mr. Speaker, I have saved the best for 
last. Both the FAIR plan insurance and 
the crime insurance program operate at 
no cost to the taxpayer. No appropriated 
funds are used to run these programs. 
Instead all premium income is placed in 
the national insurance development 
fund and excess amounts in that fund 
are invested so as to bring an additional 
return to the fund. 

It is rare that the Government can put 
together a program that not only helps 
homeowners and businessmen but at the 
same time does not burden the taxpayers 
with additional expenses. 

This is the type of program that has 
proved its merit and should be extended 
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for an additional 5 years. A copy of the 
National Insurance Act of 1975 is 


included as part of my remarks. 


AMERICANS FOR AMNESTY AND 
GOLD STAR PARENTS FOR AM- 
NESTY SUPPORT BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. AxpzuG) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I had the very moving experience of 
meeting with families of war resisters 
and with families of men who were killed 
in Vietnam. These people had come from 
all over the country, together, to urge 
their Senators and Representatives to 
act on real amnesty. Both groups agreed 
that amnesty must be universal and un- 
conditional. 

It would not bring back the young lives 
cut short by that horrible war, but it 
would restore to this country the men 
who refused to participate in that war. 
Eventually the majority of our citizens 
came to realize that the war was im- 
moral and illegal; those who resisted 
simply reached that awareness earlier. 

They and their families have suffered 
in many ways, while the men served 
time in jail, in exile, in the underground 
or in the armed forces. Most of them 
completely reject President Ford’s clem- 
ency program as punitive, inadequate, 
and discriminatory. They do not feel 
that they should have to apologize and 
pay further penalties, as the clemency 
program requires. 

The administration has claimed that 
7,400 of the 137,000 eligible men have 
responded to the appeals on TV and 
radio, and so the program has been 
extended for a month. The extension 
does not improve the program; and even 
if a few hundred more persons respond, 
the problems of the vast majority are 
still left unsolved. Those who received 
certain kinds of less than honorable dis- 
charges, for example, are not covered by 
this program—and such discharges are 
proving a formidable block to veterans’ 
employment. Others can earn a “clem- 
ency discharge” which is equally stigma- 
tizing. 

Mr. Ford’s program promised to heal 
the wounds of Vietnam, but it has not 
done so. On the contrary, there are 
ominous signs that the Nation will once 
more be engaged in a struggle to keep a 
second Presidential war from occuring in 
Vietnam. It is incredible to contemplate 
such a national debate recurring, while 
the victims of our long Asian war—the 
veterans and the resisters—are not yet 
reintegrated into our society. The vet- 
erans cannot find jobs and the exiles 
cannot come home. 

What is needed now is complete 
amnesty—a wiping out of all charges, 
allegations, convictions, that impugn the 
loyalty and distort the records of those 
who opposed the killing of Vietnamese. 
This would be a real gesture of reconcili- 
ation and a way of pledging ourselves not 
to commit the terrible blunder of inter- 
vention once again. 

My bill H.R. 2568, now cosponsored 
by Representatives Conyers, EDWARDS 
of California, HARRINGTON, HOLTZMAN, 
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MITCHELL of Maryland, ROSENTHAL, and 
Waxman, would impose no punitive 
alternative service, no loyalty oath, no 
showing of repentance. 

It would extend not just to draft 
evaders but to deserters and antiwar 
demonstrators as well; to those who vio- 
lated any Federal, State, or local law in 
the course of essentially nonviolent war 
protest. We feel that it is unfair to grant 
amnesty to draft resisters while denying 
it to deserters, who simply developed 
their moral awareness after entry into 
the Armed Forces, rather than before. 
We oppose case-by-case study of desert- 
ers, since many of them are less well 
educated and less well able to articulate 
their motives, even though they are 
totally sincere. 

Further, this bill grants a thorough 
restoration of rights to war resisters. 
Those imprisoned would be released, fur- 
ther prosecution restrained, police rec- 
ords expunged, and other than honor- 
able discharges converted to discharges 
with no coding or other indication of 
reasons for discharge. Citizenship would 
be restored to anyone who renounced it 
because of the war. 

Administration of amnesty would be 
granted directly and automatically ex- 
cept in cases of violations involving in- 
jury or destruction of property. A Pres- 
idential commission would review these 
cases and grant amnesty if the actions 
were motivated by opposition to the 
war. 

Certain acts considered criminal in the 
UCMJ but not in civilian life—such as 
the use of contemptuous words—are also 
amnestied. The Commission—to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate—would in- 
clude women and members of minority 
groups. The right of exiles to visit their 
families would be granted, as well as 
citizenship for naturalized exiles, if 
requested. 

Nothing less than this will restore 
these people to productive lives in the 
United States, and put behind us the 
divisive debate over Vietnam. 

I would like to include the text of the 
bill herewith: 

HR. 2568 
A bill to exonerate and to provide for a gen- 
eral and unconditional amnesty for certain 
persons who have violated or are alleged to 
have violated laws in the course of protest 
against the involvement of the United 

States in Indochina, and for other pur- 

poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “War Resisters Exon- 
eration Act of 1975”. 

FINDING AND DECLARATION 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that a general and unconditional amnesty, 
with full restoration of all civil, political, 
property, and other rights is a necessary 
measure, after the cessation of United States 
military operations in Indochina, for the re- 
conciliation and reinstatement of persons 
who have been prosecuted, or who may be 
subject to prosecution, for failing to comply 
with any requirement of, or relating to, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces during the involve- 
ment of the United States in Indochina, or 
for engaging in any nonviolent activity or 
activity justified by deeply held moral or 
ethical belief in protest of, or opposition to, 
the involvement of the United States in Indo- 
china. 
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(b) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that it is an immunity of citizens of 
the United States (within the meaning of 
section 1 of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States) to enjoy 
the annulment of all legal disadvantages that 
have been incurred or suffered by reason of 
opposition to the involvement of the United 
States in Indochina, to the greatest extent 
consistent with the preservation of life and 
property. 

EFFECT OF GENERAL AMNESTY 

Sec. 3, The general amnesty granted by or 
under this Act shall, with respect to any vio- 
lation of law enumerated in section 4 or 
covered under section 6— 

(1) restore to the grantee all civil, political, 
citizenship, and property rights which have 
been or might be lost, suspended, or other- 
wise limited as a consequence of such viola- 
tion; 

(2) immunize the grantee from criminal 
prosecution for such violation; 

(3) expunge all notation relating to such 
violation from the records of law enforce- 
ment agencies and cause an appropriate 
entry to be made in relevant public records; 

(4) require the granting of an honorable 
discharge to any person who received a dis- 
charge other than an honorable discharge 
from the Armed Forces if such violation was 
solely the cause, or a substantial cause, of 
the granting of such other than honorable 
discharge; 

(5) require that the honorable discharge 
from the Armed Forces granted by subsec- 
tion (4) of this section contain no indica- 
tion of any kind of the reason for the dis- 
charge; 

(6) nullify all other legal consequences of 
such violation and entitle the grantee to in- 
dicate in any manner that such violation 
never occurred. 

AUTOMATIC GENERAL AMNESTY 


Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, general amnesty is hereby 
granted to any person for violation of one or 
more of the laws enumerated in this section 
or regulations and policies promulgated pur- 
suant thereto, if such violation was com- 
mitted between January 1, 1961, and No- 
vember 22, 1974. Such amnesty is automatic, 
and no application to the Amnesty Com- 
mission or any other agency is necessary 
to effectuate it. 

(b) General amnesty is granted for vio- 
lations of any of the following laws: 

(1) Section 6(j) of the Military Selective 
Service Act (50 App. U.S.C. 456(j)). 

(2) Section 12 of the Military Selective 
Service Act (50 App. U.S.C. 462). 

(3) The following sections of title 10, 
United States Code (Articles of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice) : 

(a) section 881, 

(b) section 882, 

(c) section 883, 

(d) section 885, 

(e) section 886, 

(f) section 887, 

(g) section 888, 

(h) section 889, 

(i) section 890(2), 

(k) section 891(2), (3), 

(1) section 892, 

(m) section 894, 

(n) section 895, 

(o) section 899, 

(p) section 900. 

(q) section 901, 

(r) section 904, 

(s) section 905, 

(t) section 915, 

(u) section 917, 

(v) section 933, 

(w) section 934. 

(4) Section 1381 
Code. 

(5) Section 2387 of title 18, United States 
Code. 


of title 18, United States 
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AMNESTY COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) There is established a commis- 
sion to be known as the Amnesty Commis- 
(hereinafter In this Act referred to as 


sion 
the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
five members, qualified to serve on the Com- 
mission by virtue of their education, train- 
ing, or experience. Members shall be nomi- 
nated by the President, to be appointed with 
the confirmation of the Senate of the United 
States, as follows: 

(1) At least two members shall be female. 

(2) At least two members shall be from 
racial minorities. 

(3) At least two members shall not have 

served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 
Individuals who are officers or employees of 
any government are not eligivle for nom- 
ination to the Commission. A vacancy in the 
Commission shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original nomination was made. 

(c) Members shall be nominated and con- 
firmed for the life of the Commission. 

(a) (1) Members of the Commission shall 
each be entitled to receive an annual 
equal to the annual salary payable to a 
judge of a United States district court. 

(2) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance 
of services for the Commission, members of 
the Commission shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service are allowed expenses under section 
5703(b) of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(e) Three members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. The Chairperson 
of the Commission shall be elected Sy the 
members of the Commission. All decisions of 
the Commission shall be by majority vote. 

(f) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the pay of such personnel as it deems de- 
sirable, including such hearing examiners 
as are necessary for proceedings under this 
section. The provisions applicable to hear- 
ing examiners appointed under section 3105 
of title 5 are applicable to hearing examiners 
appointed pursuant to this subsection. 

(g) (1) The Commission may secure direct- 
ly from any department or agency of the 
United States information necessary to en- 
able it to carry out this section. Upon re- 
quest of the Chairperson of the Commission, 
the head of such department or agency shall 
furnish such information to the Commission. 

(2) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(3) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide to the Commission on a reim- 
bursable basis such administrative support 
services as the Commission may request. 

GRANT OF GENERAL AMNESTY BY THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Commission shall grant 
general amnesty as provided for in section 3 
of this Act to any individual who, during 
the period beginning January 1, 1961, and 
ending on November 22, 1974, violated any 
Federal law (other than one enumerated in 
section 4 of this Act) or State or local law 
if the Commission finds that— 

(1) such violation was in substantial part 
motivated by the individual's opposition to, 
or protest against, the involvement of the 
United States in Indochina; and 

(2) the individual was not personally re- 
sponsible for any significant property dam- 
age or substantial personal injury to others 
in the course of his violation of any such 
law; 
except that, in any case in which the Com- 
mission finds that an individual was per- 
sonally responsible for significant property 
damage or substantial personal injury to 
others in the course of his violation of any 
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such law, the Commission shall grant 
amnesty if it finds that such conduct was 
justifiable on the basis of a moral or ethical 
belief deeply held by the individual. 

(b) (1) Whenever the Commission grants 
general amnesty under this section to an 
applicant who received & discharge other 
than an honorable discharge from the Armed 
Forces, it shall make a finding as to whether 
any violation of law for which general am- 
nesty is granted was solely the cause, or a 
substantial cause, of the granting of such 
discharge. 

(2) The Commission shall also have juris- 
diction to hear and determine applications 
from individuals entitled to automatic am- 
nesty under section 4 of this Act and ag- 
grieved by the refusal of the military board 
concerned to grant an honorable discharge 
to him under section 3(4) of this Act, or 
to grant an honorable discharge free from 
any indication of the reason for such dis- 
charge under section 3(5) of this Act. 

(3) Any finding or determination made by 
the Commission pursuant to this subsection 
shall be conclusive upon the military board 
concerned and is not reviewable by any 
agency or member of the Armed Forces or 
any civilian officer of the Military Establish- 
ment, 

(c) Any individual desiring amnesty un- 
der this section, or review of the decision by 
a military board to deny him an honorable 
discharge or discharge free of indication of 
the reason for such discharge, shall make ap- 
plication therefor to the Commission in such 
form as it shall prescribe. The Commission 
shall not receive any application for amnesty 
or discharge review under this Act after the 
close of the forty-eighth month after the 
month in which this section takes effect. 

(d) Any application for amnesty or dis- 
charge review which is timely filed shall be 
determined on the record after opportunity 
for hearing in accordance with sections 554, 
556, and 557 of title 5, United States Code. 
The entire record developed at the hearing 
on any application shall be certified to the 
Commission for decision. 

(e) Any applicant may obtain judicial re- 
view of a decision by the Commission which 
is adverse to him by filing a petition for 
review in the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit wherein he resides within 
sixty days after the date on which the de- 
cision is made. The Commission shall there- 
upon file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which the Commission based its 
decision, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28. The court shall have jurisdiction to re- 
view the decision in accordance with chapter 
7 of title 5 and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided for in such chapter. 

(f) Any individual not able to apply to 
the Commission for a determination under 
subsection (b) (2) of this subsection because 
the decision of the military board concerned 
to deny him an honorable discharge or dis- 
charge without indication as to reason for 
such discharge was made after a date sixty 
days prior to the closing date specified in 
subsection (c) of this section may obtain 
judicial review of such decision by filing a 
petition for review in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district wherein he resides 
within sixty days after the date of such deci- 
sion, The military board concerned shall 
thereupon file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which the board based its 
decision. The court shall have jurisdiction to 
review the decision of the military board in 
accordance with chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code, and to grant appropriate relief 
as provided for in such chapter. 

RESTORATION OF CITIZENSHIP 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon petition to any district 
court of the United States, by petitioner or 
a legal representative, the United States 
citizenship of any former citizen who states 
that he renounced such citizenship or be- 
came naturalized in a foreign country, solely 
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or partly because of disapproval of involve- 
ment of the United States in shall 
be fully unconditionally restored. 

(d) Upon sworn written statement to the 
Department of Immigration and Nationality 
of the United States, any former citizen of 
the United States who states that he re- 
nounced such citizenship or who became na- 
turalized in a foreign country, solely or partly 
because of disapproval of involvement of the 
United States tn Indochina, shall be ex- 
empted from the provisions of section 212 
(a) (22) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (section 1182(a) (22) of title 8, United 
States Code). 

SUITS IN THE DISTRICT COURTS 

Sec, 8. (a) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction without regard 
to the amount in controversy to hear actions 
brought to redress the deprivation of rights 
granted by section 3 of this Act, and to grant 
such legal and equitable relief as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 2283 of title 28, United States Code, or 
any successor provision thereto, a district 
court hearing an action brought pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section may grant 
injunctive relief staying proceedings in a 
State court. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons or to other circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. Sections 4, 6, 7, and 8 of this Act 
shall take effect upon the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


PENSION RIGHTS OF SURVIVING 
SPOUSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced legislation which will amend 
the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act of 1974 to protect the pension 
rights of surviving spouses. 

It is crucial that our pension laws pro- 
vide full coverage for the people they are 
supposed to protect. Unfortunately the 
present law does not do this. Take the 
case, for example, of a woman whose 
husband has worked for the same com- 
pany since he was 25 years old. He has 
been covered by a pension plan which 
has “joint and survivors” benefits and 
which gave him vested rights to those 
benefits when he had been with the com- 
pany for 15 years—that is, when he was 
40 years old. He suddenly dies at the 
age of 60. What happens to his widow 
under the new pension reform law? 

She gets nothing. 

The reason for this is that the new law 
contains a major loophole that leave 
widows—and widowers—completely un- 
protected. Behind the technical language 
of the new law is a provision which pre- 
vents a widow from receiving survivor’s 
benefits unless her husband dies after he 
has reached retirement age. Retirement 
age in most cases is 65; some plans may 
have a lower age. This means that a man 
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who has worked for a company for 15 or 
20 years, and whose pension benefits 
have become fully vested by the time he 
reaches the age of 45 or 50, had better 
remain alive for another 15 or 20 years 
if he wants his wife to receive her share 
of those vested benefits. If he dies even 
within 2 months of collecting his first 
pension check, she will get nothing. The 
same situation, of course, applies to sur- 
viving husbands. 

I believe that many of my colleagues 
as well as the public have the impression 
that under the new pension reform law, 
once a worker's benefits have vested, his 
wife will be provided for in the event he 
predeceases her. This was apparent to 
me during the debate on the new law 
last year when I introduced an amend- 
ment to close this loophole. Certainly 
most workers believe that under the new 
law, their vested benefits will automatic- 
ally go to their widows or widowers re- 
gardless of when the workers die. 

Such is not the case. This gap in the 
new law is unconscionable, particularly 
because it is not apparent from the lan- 
guage of either the law or the report 
which is supposed to explain the law. I 
am afraid that it will give employees a 
false sense of security that once their 
pension rights are vested, their wives will 
be provided for, regardless of what hap- 
pens to them. 

My bill will correct this problem. It will 
allow a widow to receive survivors’ bene- 
fits to which she would have been en- 
titled if her spouse had lived to retire- 
ment age. A widow will be eligible to 
receive such benefits at the time that her 
husband—had he lived—would have 
been entitled to start receiving pension 
benefits. The same will be true for 
widowers. 

Providing adequate survivors’ benefits 
under private pension plans will help 
solve one of the most pressing needs of 
our over-65 population—the lack of in- 
come for older women. Women over 65 
who live alone comprise the poorest seg- 
ment of our population. Six out of every 
ten have incomes below the poverty 
level. 

If pension plans are to be more than 
a gamble on survival and a bet on cover- 
age, and if we sincerely want to protect 
the rights of the surviving spouse, then 
my bill should be adopted. 


PROPOSED REBATE FOR THE 
TAXICAB INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Corman) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a repayment for part of the Federal ex- 
cise tax paid on gasoline and special fuels 
used in taxicabs. 

Mr. Speaker, the taxicab industry is 
the only segment of public urban pas- 
senger transportation that does not 
receive a rebate of this tax. The Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 granted a rebate 
to local transit systems for part of their 
payment of excise tax on gasoline in sec- 
tion 6421(b) of the code. This section 
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provides a 2-cent per gallon rebate for 
local transit companies defined as 
“scheduled common carrier public pas- 
senger land transportation service along 
regular routes.” Although the taxicab 
industry does not provide “scheduled” 
service, it provides a very necessary mode 
of transportation in urban America. 

In fact, not only are taxicabs ineligi- 
ble for this tax rebate, their gasoline 
taxes are used to support other transit 
systems with which they compete. As a 
result of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1974, moneys paid into the highway trust 
fund by taxicabs are currently used 
to subsidize local transit systems with 
capital grants and supporting services. 
Local transit systems receive further 
support from many State legislatures 
which have extended special tax relief 
and funding in order to speed the growth 
of urban mass transit. These factors 
place the taxicab industry in the unenvi- 
able position of subsidizing other forms 
of local public transportation. 

In discussing public transportation in 
urban areas, movement by taxicab tran- 
sit should be given equal consideration 
with mass transit. In some communities 
taxicabs are the only available form of 
public transit. Taxicabs are major trans- 
porters of the aged and handicapped as 
well as many other persons who cannot 
drive or do not have access to an auto- 
mobile. 

The sum of 2,561 communities are 
served exclusively by taxicabs as com- 
pared with less than 800 communities 
served by urban transit systems as well 
as taxicabs. The 20 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States that does not 
have private passenger cars available 
constitute a basic market for the taxi- 
cab industry and also for bus transit. 
Contrary to popular belief, people do 
not ride taxicabs because they are rich, 
they ride taxicabs because mass transit 
often does not provide this service, or 
mass transit provides an inefficient ride 
in terms of time, comfort, and con- 
venience. Surveys indicate that about 
60 percent of the trips are by house- 
wives, students, unemployed, elderly, or 
handicapped persons. 

The State of Michigan recently en- 
acted legislation to provide a full 9 cents 
per gallon State tax rebate for taxicabs. 
In the State of New York, where taxicabs 
are recognized as an integral part of ur- 
ban public transportation, taxicabs have 
been granted a 3 cents per gallon rebate 
since 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, the States of New York 
and Michigan have corrected this situa- 
tion and it is now time for the Congress 
to act. In my judgment this is a neces- 
sary bill. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PRO- 
HIBIT BEEF AND DAIRY IMPORTS 
FOR 1 YEAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ENGLISH) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill (H.R. 2876) on be- 
half of myself and several of my distin- 
guished colleagues, to prohibit for 1 year 
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the importation into the United States of 

beef and dairy products, during which 

time the Secretary of Agriculture is di- 

rected to investigate and evaluate U.S. 

policies relating to agricultural products 

and marketing, agricultural policies, and 
the purity and wholesomeness of prod- 
ucts available to the American consumer. 

Many Members of this House have 
rightly expressed dismay at the high 
price of beef at the supermarket. I think 
it is high time to express some dismay 
about its price at the ranch. In Okla- 
homa today, the cattle industry is in 
a state of disaster. Government policy 
has played with the price of beef from 
the stockyards to the supermarket. Now 
it is time for the Government to realize 
that misguided policies have driven the 
cattle industry in America, and the rural 
community which the cattle industry 
supports, to the point of bankruptcy. It 
just is not possible for a rancher to buy 
cattle at $180 a head, sell the same cattle 
a year later at $54 a head, and still make 
& living. Yet this is exactly what is hap- 
pening to America’s ranchers. 

Members of the Oklahoma Legislature 
have held extensive hearings on the cat- 
tle industry, and have passed a concur- 
rent resolution which calls for a 1-year 
moratorium on the import of cattle, and 
an immediate investigation of Govern- 
ment policies pertaining to such imports. 
I respectfully suggest that the impor- 
tance of the American cattle industry 
to the economy of this country, and to 
the world food supply, makes it impera- 
tive that this body act promptly to give 
relief to our ranchers. 

Mr. Speaker, I was honored to note 
that the Speaker of the House, the Hon- 
orable CARL ALBERT, stated his support 
for this legislation, and indicated that 
he would refer it to the Committee on 
Agriculture. On behalf of my colleagues 
from the entire Oklahoma delegation, 
and the other distinguished Members 
who have joined with me in this action, 
I am happy to introduce this bill, and 
I include the text of the bill, of Speaker 
Atsert’s statement, and of Oklahoma 
enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1004 in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL ALBERT 
THE SPEAKER, U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 29, 1975 
Last Monday evening, I spoke on national 

television about the economic troubles which 

are confronting our country. I made it a 

Special point to bring the American people's 

attention to the depression in American 

agriculture and, in particular, the problems 
facing cattlemen. 

No single segment of our economy has been 
harder hit than the cattle industry. Farmers 
and ranchers have had to pay higher prices 
for everything from baling wire to fertilizer, 
and they have been rewarded with lower 
prices for their cattle and increasing com- 
petition from foreign producers, On top of 
all this, one of the nation’s largest beef 
processing firms has gone bankrupt, leaving 
Oklahoma cattlemen and feedlot owners 
with thousands of dollars in returned checks, 

I am particularly concerned about the 
Administration's failure to recognize these 
problems. Former President Nixon lifted 
meat import quotas while our trading part- 
ners closed their doors to U.S. beef. Presi- 


dent Ford right now has the authority to 
limit foreign beef imports with the stroke 
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of a pen. He already has the authority to 
purchase surplus meat for distribution to 
the needy, and to emphasize and expedite 
the enforcement of our antitrust laws. 

I, along with many other Members of 
Congress, have urged the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exercise their 
powers to help solve this crisis. So far, they 
have demonstrated little willingness to do 
£0. 
In July of last year, Congress passed the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act to establish 
a $2-billion guaranteed loan program for 
ranchers, but bureaucratic delays and red 
tape have virtually crippled its effectiveness. 
The very fact that Congress feels the need 
to enact emergency legislation shows the 
inadequacies of the Administration’s farm 
policies. 

Congressman Glenn English is introducing 
legislation which would place a one-year ban 
on the importation of cattle, beef, and some 
dairy products into the United States. 

Congressman English’s bill is an important 
first step towards putting our nation’s cattle 
industry back on its feet. I support this 
legislation. 

RESOLUTION 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

President and Congress to immediately stop 

all cattle imports for one-year period and 

to begin an immediate investigation for all 

US. policies pertaining to foreign beef im- 

ports and to also require that all foreign 

beef be labeled as imports; and directing 
distribution 


Whereas, it was ordained and established in 
Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution of the 
United States of America that the Congress 
of the United States of America shall have the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations; and 

Whereas, the health and welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States of America can be 
directly affected by the purity and cleanli- 
mess of beef products imported into this 
country; and 

Whereas, the President of these United 
States of America has made no suggestion 
as to the regulation of foreign beef imports 
into this country which has led to eco- 
nomic disaster for many of our cattlemen. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the 1st session of the 
35th Oklahoma Legislature, the Senate con- 
curring therein: 

Section 1. That the President and the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
memorialized to immediately stop all cattle 
imports into this country and declare a 
one-year moratorium. 

Section 2. That the Congress of the United 
States of America be memorialized during 
the one year to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation and evaluation of all U.S. policies 
and regulations pertaining to foreign beef 
imports. 

Section 3. That all foreign beef be labeled 
as imports and be required to meet all pro- 
duction and processing standards that are 
required of cattlemen in the US. 

Section 4. That duly authenticated copies 
of this Resolution be distributed to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate, including the Oklahoma Congres- 
sional Delegation, and the President of the 
United States of America, 


TESTIMONY ON THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS PRESENTED BY HON. 
LESTER L. WOLFF TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from New York (Mr. Wotrr) is 

recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
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International Organizations began 2 
days of hearings reviewing the past ses- 
sion of the United Nations and reexam- 
ining the relationship of the United 
States to that organization. I requested 
that these hearings be held because of 
the concern that has arisen in many 
Americans over recent U.N. actions. Tes- 
tifying yesterday were the Honorable 
John Scali, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Dr. Hans Morgenthau, 
professor CUNY; Dr. Luther Evans, 
president, World Federalists USA; and 
myself. At this time, I would like to share 
with my colleagues the thrust of my 
questions concerning our future position 
in the U.N.: 


TESTIMONY ON THE UNITED NATIONS PRE- 
SENTED BY THE HONORABLE LESTER L. WOLFF 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFPAIRS, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1975 


I would like to thank the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions for honoring my request that hearings 
be held to review the recent session of the 
United Nations and the relationship of the 
United States to that organization. In the 
past, I have strongly supported the UN. 
though I did question the size of the U.S. 
financial contribution. Today, I and a large 
number of heretofore strong supporters of 
the U.N. find ourselves troubled by the ac- 
tions the organization has taken. It is unrea- 
sonable for us to expect that the U.S. posi- 
tion will always prevail, but it is not too 
much for us to expect that the United Na- 
tions will follow its own Charter and will act 
to increase the prospects for peace in the 
world, In the past session the U.N. did not 
live up to these most reasonable of expecta- 
tions. It acted in ways that not only left 
these expectations unfulfilled but did dam- 
age to the credibility and viability of the 
organization. In light of this, I felt that it 
was essential for us to re-examine our 
policies. 

I would like to recount and comment on 
some of the U.N. actions that have troubled 
me and other Americans. Perhaps the most 
obvious incident is the granting of observer 
status to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion and in permitting its leader, Yasir 
Arafat, to address the General Assembly, 

The United Nations is, as its name implies, 
an organization of nations. The PLO is simply 
not a nation. It is the umbrella organization 
of a band of international terrorists who 
have no qualms over spilling the blood of 
innocents, It is an organization whose 
authority and existence are based on the 
indiscriminate use of terror in attacking 
civilians and avoiding military targets. It is 
an organization that has received world wide 
attention not because of its respect for inter- 
national law or for its attempts to bring 
peace, but for its trampling of that law and 
its efforts to destroy a member state of the 
U.N. 

On November 10, 1974, Yasir Arafat an- 
nounced that “... the goal of our struggle 
is the end of Israel, and there can be no 
compromises or mediation ... . We don't 
want peace—we want victory. Peace, for us, 
means Israel's destruction and nothing else.” 
Contrast his words with these from the U.N. 
Charter “. . . to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” Despite the fact that the PLO 
operates in total violation of the goals of the 
U.N., the General Assembly saw fit to grant 
it observer status by a vote of 95-17-19. 

After granting the PLO observer status, 
the General Assembly greeted Yasir Arafat 
with full ceremonial honors and permitted 
him to address the Assembly. Only one other 
non-member has been granted this honor; 
Pope Paul. 

In addition to making a mockery of U.N. 
ideals, this recognition of the PLO presents 
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@ most dangerous precedent for the future. 
It makes terrorism legitimate. It shows that 
disregard for human life is an acceptable tac- 
tic in achieving one’s goals. Instead of plac- 
ing the world body in opposition to blood- 
shed, it encourages it. It is a clear statement 
to terrorist groups in the world that if they 
persist they can receive honor, rather than 
punishment, for their crimes. 

The U.N. has an abysmal record on the 
whole matter of curbing terrorism, After the 
1972 Munich massacre of the Israeli Olym- 
pic team, Secretary-General Waldheim per- 
sonally suggested that the General Assembly 
should give the matter of terrorism high 
priority. This suggestion received far less 
than whole-hearted approval and no steps 
were taken. In fact, between July 1968 and 
the end of 1973 there were 27 recorded in- 
cidents of Arab terrorism that received no 
action by the U.N. Terrorists receive accol- 
ades as freedom fighters and their victims, 
who are often women and children, are ig- 
nored by the U.N. and their deaths hailed by 
the organizations that perpetrate these 
crimes. 

During the past session’s debate on the en- 
tire question of the Middle East, a debate in 
which a significant number of nations 
seemed to indicate that a member state of 
the U.N. had no right to exist, Israel's right 
to reply to the charges and comments made 
was limited to a single speech, plus a ten 
minute statement at the end of the day. 
This action was, in the recollection of many 
diplomats, unpredecented in the entire 29 
year history of the U.N. This is a most serious 
matter. One of the major functions of the 
U.N, is that of acting as an arena for the 
interaction of nations’ opinions. This action 
severely limited the exchange of opinion 
that ts most beneficial to all parties in any 
dispute and, again, sets a dangerous prece- 
dent for the future. It was not done becaure 
of the threat of an international form of 
“filibuster”, but resulted from narrow 
mindedness and disregard for fair play. I 
would like to emphasize that my concern 
in this has two bases. One, I felt that the 
opinions presented by the majority of the 
nations were not conducive to peace. Beyond 
this, however, I am concerned over the prec- 
edent such freedom of speech curbs set for 
the entire U.N. 

A further incident was the suspension of 
South Africa from the General Assembly. I 
should make it clear that I am in total op- 
position to the apartheid policies of South 
Africa, but, again, I feel that the action 
taken was improper, irresponsible and in- 
jurious to the well being of the U.N. system. 

The United Nations Charter clearly states 
that a member “. . . may be suspended from 
the exercise of the rights and privileges of 
membership by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendations of the Security Coun- 
cil.” In the case of South Africa, the Security 
Council did not make any such recommenda- 
tion. Rather, the suspension proposal met 
with a triple veto. The Legal Counsel of the 
United Nations, at the 25th Session of the 
Assembly, set forth a ruling that stated that 
“the participation in meetings of the General 
Assembly is quite clearly one of the impor- 
tant rights and privileges of membership. 
Suspension of this right through the rejec- 
tion of credentials would not satisfy the re- 
quirements and would therefore be contrary 
to the Charter.” Despite this clear ruling, the 
General Assembly voted 91-22-10 to suspend 
South Africa from participation. 

One of the objects of the U.N. is to bring 
persuasion to bear on its delinquent mem- 
bers. To suspend a nation from membership 
in the Assembly is to isolate it from the very 
forum from which the persuasion emanates 
and is totally antithetical to the goal. Sus- 
pension is a one time blow to a nation’s in- 
ternational standing; it is a one shot expres- 
sion of international protest, but once this 
“shot” is fired, the U.N. has no further hold 
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on the delinquent nation and a subsequent 
resolution condemning that nation’s activi- 
ties will have even less effect than before. 

This suspension is also a step away from 
the desirable goal of universal membership 
and sets a disturbing precedent for the fu- 
ture. By the parliamentary chicanery of re- 
fusing to accept a delegation’s credentials, 
even though there can be no question as to 
the legitimacy of those credentials, the door- 
way is opened to suspending any nation that 
a mathematical majority wishes to express 
it pique at. 

A further example of the U.N.’s irrespon- 
sibility is in the exclusion of Israel from a 
regional group of UNESCO. This is an inter- 
national agency dedicated to educational, 
scientific, and cultural goals. It has been, 
and should continue to be, non-political in 
its operation. Yet, there is no question that 
its actions against Israel were politically 
based. Accordingly, the U.S. has chosen to 
halt aid to UNESCO until it returns to its 
proper role. This is a most appropriate re- 
sponse. 

One of the concerns underlying all of the 
actions I have discussed is the hypocrisy that 
the U.N. has shown. The U.N. seems to be 
wearing a set of blinders; condemning activi- 
ties in one nation while ignoring similar or 
worse in other nations. The spectacle of 
Uganda, where General Amin expelled all 
those of Asian ancestry and has people liqui- 
dated almost daily, solemnly condemning the 
racism in South Africa borders on the luđi- 
crous. Thousands of Burundians were killed 
in 1972 and 1973, yet the U.N. remained 
silent. Amnesty International has accused 
more than 60 of the 125 member nations of 
UNESCO of using torture as an instrument 
of control over the past ten years. The U.N. 
response was to withdraw its offer of its fa- 
cilities to the organization. 

Violations of human rights must be acted 
upon by the U.N., but the U.N. must serve 
all mankind and not act for political rea- 
sons. 

The disturbing actions I have outlined 
were taken because a majority of the U.N.’s 
membership favored them. But, because each 
nation is given one vote, a two-thirds major- 
ity can be obtained from nations represent- 
ing a scant 10% of the total population rep- 
resented in the U.N. By virtue of this, the 
General Assembly has passed measures that 
do not conform to the realities of the world 
situation. A majority passes a resolution that 
requires the minority to make concessions. 
It must be remembered that the General 
Assembly cannot dictate solutions and any 
attempt to do so will be ignored if it is con- 
sidered unreasonable by those it is directed 
against. If this is a recurring situation, and 
it has become one, the minority will treat 
these resolutions with less and less respect. 
Such actions by the General Assembly ac- 
complish nothing. They only serve to under- 
mine the respect that is essential for the 
UN. 

This problem becomes more acute when 
the minority contains members whose eco- 
nomic, military and political resources are, 
in all probability, equal to or greater than 
those of the majority. 

To summarize, the General Assembly has 
acted irresponsibly, in violation of its own 
Charter, in violation of any standard of fair- 
ness, and has acted to promote conflict and 
divisiveness rather than promote concilla- 
tion. It has acted according to the whims 
of a majority of the members, a majority 
that does not accurately refiect the world 
political situation. The General Assembly has 
become a seriously flawed body and these 
fiaws are shared by other U.N. agencies such 
as UNESCO and ECOSOC. 

It is ironic that the voting bloc that now 
controls the United Nations and has such 
a major voice in the policies adopted takes 
such small interest in financing the U.N. 
The U.S. pays a full 25% of the U.N. regular 
budget. For 1975, this comes to $81,268,739. 
The U.S. has but one vote. On the other 
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hand, the countries that constitute the Third 
World bloc and more than half of the U.N. 
membership are, for the most part, assessed 
at the minimum rate of 02% of the budget 
or $56,030 for 1975. Additionally, nearly 110 
Third World and Soviet bloc nations are 
delinquent in some form of payment. The 
OPEC nations only pay a combined total of 
1.28% of the budget. 

Drug abuse is a problem that afflicts a large 
number of nations and the problem con- 
tinues to grow. The U.N. Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control attacks this problem on a 
worldwide basis, yet, of the $13.6 million 
that has been donated to this fund since 
1971, $10 million, 74% has come from the 
United States. Again, the U.S. pays a dispro- 
portionate share in combating this problem 
of global import. We carry the brunt of the 
burden despite the fact that the U.S. does 
not produce any of the opium that is one of 
the principle components of this problem. 

What we have is a contradiction. The na- 
tions that have joined together in these ma- 
jorities have made their position prevail do 
not support the institution that they are now 
abusing. It is the United States, the American 
taxpayer, who has paid the lion’s share of 
the U.N.’s expenses. We have financed the 
irresponsibility of the past session. To con- 
tinue as we have in the past would indicate 
our continued support for such irresponsi- 
bility. Accordingly, I urge a reduction in our 
contribution as a clear gesture of U.S. disap- 
proval. Again, I would like to make it clear 
that I advocate such a reduction not because 
the U.S. position did not always prevail, but 
because the U.N. has violated its own Charter 
and acted in ways to encourage world con- 
flict rather than curb it. 

In addition, in the upcoming review of the 
Charter, I urge that the U.S. delegation give 
consideration to a form of weighted voting 
system in the U.N. Such a system should 
consider a nation’s population and economic 
base in determining the voting weight. The 
U.S. should also insist that the U.N. strictly 
adhere to Article 24, paragraph 1 of the 
Charter which states that the Security 
Council will have the “. . . primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security . . .”. These proposals, if 
implemented, would make the U.N. a more 
viable body, responding to the accurately re- 
fiected concerns of the world in a way that 
would insure that the support of the neces- 
sary powers is obtained. 

In closing, I would like to note that, while 
the U.N. has acted irresponsibly and im- 
properly in all of the actions I have outlined, 
it did take a few actions that show that it 
can act as a useful instrument for world 
peace. The U.N. can take pride in the Secre- 
tary-General's efforts on Cyprus and in the 
stationing of peacekeeping forces on that 
island and their continuation in the Middle 
East. However, these bright points are over- 
shadowed by the others. 

We must act to insure that irresponsibility 
does not continue and that the U.N. returns 
to an uncompromised role as a body devoted 
to conciliation between nations. 


THE ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MOAKLEY) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, listen to 
these prices: 

Bread $0.66 a loaf in Dorchester. 

Sugar $3.49 a 5-pound bag in the 
North End. 

Gasoline $0.56 a gallon in West Rox- 
bury. 

Home heating oil $620 a year in Ja- 
maica Plain. 

Electricity $264 a year in Roslindale. 
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These were the prices before President 
Ford’s state of the Union message. 

Now, 1 month later, sugar, bread, and 
other vital groceries are still priced ex- 
orbitantly. And the cost of gasoline, 
homeheating oil, and electricity, already 
brutally high, are in danger of skyrocket- 
ing 50 percent more. 

As I see it, our priorities should be to: 

First. Increase purchasing power for 
low- and middle-income families and in- 
dividuals through a sizable tax cut and 
a sharp lowering of interest rates. 

Second. Keep the lid on fuel and food 
prices by demanding equitable treatment 
for New England and pressing a tough 
antitrust policy against price-gouging 
and giant food “conglomerates.” 

Third. Provide jobs for the 30,000 Bos- 
tonians now out of work and, until that 
time, provide adequate unemployment 
benefits. 

As President Ford saw it—judging 
from his state of the Union proposals— 
there is nothing wrong with our economy 
that cannot be curred by assuring that 
General Foods, ITT, and Exxon achieve 
higher profits. 

In the area of purchasing power, 
Ford proposed a tax rebate. Under this 
rebate, David Rockefeller would receive 
two direct aid payments from the Treas- 
ury of $500 each. A typical widow on 
social security would not receive a penny. 
In short, Ford's rebate proposal would 
fatten the wallets of America’s wealth- 
iest 17 percent, while the rest of us ulti- 
mately pick up the tab. 

In the area of fuel costs, Ford pro- 
posed an energy tax which would in- 
crease the cost of fuel by 20 to 50 per- 
cent—20 percent in the rest of the Na- 
tion, nearly 50 percent in our own New 
England. 

In the area of food costs, Ford ac- 
knowledged that they were high. In the 
area of unemployment, Ford said and 
offered even less. 

As for myself, I do not believe that 
this Nation has to head into another 
depression. But a depression will not be 
beaten back by a “leadership approach” 
that denies that such a threat exists. 

We need straight talk and positive ac- 
tion from Washington. America is on the 
brink of a devastating economic crisis. 

As a member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee and the New England Congres- 
sional Caucus, and as one who grew up 
in the last depression, I am determined 
to do everything possible in my power 
to prevent a depression and get Ameri- 
ca’s economy moving again. 

PURCHASING POWER 

I support a tax cut which would in- 
crease purchasing power by up to $25 
billion—a majority of which would go to 
households averaging from $5,000 to 
$15,000 income a year. 

I support legislation to bring down in- 
terest rates. Spiraling rates are an im- 
portant factor in runaway inflation and 
depressed housing markets and reduced 
consumer spending. For example, a 
homebuyer who takes out a $20,000 
mortgage for 25 years at today’s 9.31 
percent will pay the bank a total of 
$51,633. If that same mortgage were 
taken out, for example at the 7.66 per- 
cent rate of 2 years ago, the homebuyer 
would save $6,667—and we would have 
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more homebuyers and more housing 
construction. 

I support credit channeling, which 
would make money available cheaply 
and easily for the least inflationary 
uses—such as housing, energy conserv- 
ing home improvements, and business in- 
vestments geared toward creating new 
jobs. 

FUEL PRICES 

To permanently lower fuel prices, I 
support legislation breaking up oil 
monopolies and restoring competitive 
practices. Under our approach, oil com- 
panies could engage in only exploration, 
refining, or retailing; they would sell off 
their interests in the other two areas. 
Breaking in this way the stranglehold of 
the seven major refiners could reduce re- 
tail prices by as much as 30 percent. 

To help absorb the harsh impact of 
current fuel prices, I support a fuel ad- 
justment tax credit. This would especially 
aid New Englanders who carry an unfair 
share of the burden of rising fuel costs. 
Last year Boston electric bills rose an 
average $130. Our legislation would re- 
bate half of that or any future increase 
through a tax credit. 

To permanently provide low cost en- 
ergy supplies, I support massive Federal 
action to develop alternative sources of 
energy. The cost of two B-1 bombers is 
more than our Nation’s total budget for 
solar and geothermal energy research. I 
propose that we spend at least 500 per- 
cent more on such research. That 
amount—$510 million—would still be less 
than we spend today in Vietnam on a war 
we “withdrew from” 2 years ago. 

To help distribute existing energy sup- 
plies fairly, I support an allocation plan 
that will share the burden of spiraling 
prices for imported oil. New England 
Congressmen had met with the Secretary 
of the Interior Morton and worked out 
an agreement to enable New England to 
obtain one-third of its oil—all foreign— 
at domestic prices. By imposing a $3 tax, 
the President canceled the benefit of this 
agreement. In fact, the President’s tax 
will raise prices in New England by 35 
percent—only half that in Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—and probably not at all in Hous- 
ton, Tex. Those facts speak for them- 
selves. 

FOOD PRICES 

To permanently lower food prices, I 
support legislation breaking up food— 
agribusiness—monopolies. In the past 20 
years, food prices have leapt astronomi- 
cally. But only 6 percent of that increase 
went to farmers. Ninety-four percent 
went to middlemen such as processors 
and wholesalers. 

Our food divestiture legislation would 
force giant “agribusiness” corporations to 
compete exclusively in growing, process- 
ing, or retailing food—and to sell off all 
their interests in the other two areas. 

Experts estimate that such actions 
would drive down retail food prices 
by at least 25 percent. 

I support outlawing all agricultural 
tax subsidies and price supports. 

Currently, a huge percentage of such 
subsidies and supports go to giant agri- 
businesses as “windfall profits,” while a 
fraction goes to small farmers. 
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JOBS 


I support a public service employment 
program which would create an addi- 
tional 500,000 jobs immediately, and 
250,000 more each time the unemploy- 
ment rate goes up one-half of 1 percent. 
Such a program must be keyed to re- 
gional unemployment. Boston now has 
more than 30,000 jobless workers—but 
only 1,200 public service jobs—and a 
promise of only 800 more to come. 
The program I propose would put 3,000 
more Bostonians back to work—cutting 
our unemployment by nearly 20 percent. 

I support increased benefits to dis- 
abled, elderly, and unemployed Ameri- 
cans, based on the cost of living. If prices 
jump 12.2 percent as they did last year, 
the social security, unemployment, and 
supplement security income payments 
should also go up 12.2 percent, not 
5 percent as the President suggests. Oth- 
erwise our commitment to those disad- 
vantaged Americans who, through their 
own labor helped build our country—is 
an empty one. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 94TH 
CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to and in accordance with rule XI, 
clause 2(a) (3) of the rules of the House 
of Representatives I submit for publica- 
tion in the Record a copy of the rules 


of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion as approved by the committee on 
January 28, 1975, and amended on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1975: 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION— 
RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON House AD- 
MINISTRATION, 94TH CONGRESS 

1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The Rules of the House, and in particular 
the committee rules enumerated in Clause 
2 of Rule XI, are the rules of the Committee 
on House Administration, to the extent ap- 
plicable. Each subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Committee”) is a part 
of the Committee and is subject to the au- 
thority and direction of the Committee, and 
to its rules to the extent applicable. 

2. DATE OF MEETING 

The regular meeting date of the Committee 
on House Administration shall be the first 
Wednesday of every month when the House 
is in session. Clause 2(b) of Rule XI of the 
House. Additional meetings may be called by 
the Chairman as he may deem necessary or 
at the request of a majority of the Members 
of the Committee in accordance with Clause 
2(c) of Rule XI of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The determination of the business to be 
considered at each meeting shall be made by 
the Chairman subject to Clause 2(c) of Rule 
XI of the House of Representatives. 

A regularly scheduled meeting need not 
be held if there is no business to be con- 
sidered. 

3. QUORUM 

No measure or recommendation shall be 
reported unless a majority of the Committee 
is actually present. For purposes of taking 
testimony, two Members shall constitute a 
quorum. 
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4. MEETINGS AND HEARINGS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 

(a) As required by Clause 2(g), Rule XI, 
each meeting for the transaction of business, 
including the markup of legislation, of the 
Committee or its subcommittees, shall be 
open to the public except when the Com- 
mittee or subcommittee, in open session and 
with a quorum present, determines by roll- 
call vote that all or part of the remainder 
of the meeting on that day shall be closed 
to the public: Provided, however, that no 
person other than members of the Commit- 
tee, and such congressional staff and such 
departmental representatives as they may 
authorize, shall be present in any business or 
markup session which has been closed to the 
public, 

This provision does not apply to any meet- 
ing that relates solely to internal budget or 
personnel matters. 

(b) As required by Clause 2(g), Rule XI, 
each hearing conducted by the Committee 
or its subcommittees shall be open to the 
public except when the Committee or sub- 
committee, in open session and with a 
quorum present, determines by rolicall vote 
that all or part of the remainder of that 
hearing on that day shall be closed to the 
public because disclosure of testimony, evi- 
dence, or other matters to be considered 
would endanger the national security or 
would violate any law or rule of the House 
of Representatives: Provided, however, that 
the committee or subcommittee may by the 
same procedure vote to close one subsequent 
day of hearings. 

5. ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS 


Public announcement shall be made of the 
date, place, and subject matter of any hear- 
ing to be conducted by the Committee at 
least one week before the commencement of 
that hearing, unless the Committee deter- 
mines that there is good cause to begin such 
hearing at an earlier date. Such determina- 
tion shall be made with respect to any hear- 
ing by the Chairman, unless the Committee, 
by majority vote, shall determine otherwise. 

Public announcement of all hearings shall 
be made at the earliest possible date and 
shall be published in the Daily Digest por- 
tion of the Congressional Record. 

Members shall be notified in advance by 
the Chief of Staff of the Committee of all 
meetings of subcommittees and of the full 
Committee. 

6. WITNESSES 
(a) Interrogation of witnesses 

Insofar as practicable, witnesses shall be 
permitted to present their oral statements 
without interruption, questioning by the 
Committee Members taking place afterward, 
each Member being called in turn by the 
Chairman. A Member desiring to speak or 
ask a question shall address the Chairman 
and not the witness in order to insure orderly 
procedure. 

Each Member may interrogate the witness 
for 5 minutes, the reply of the witness being 
included in the 5-minute period. After all 
Members have had an opportunity to ask 
questions, the round shall begin again un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

The Chairman shall take note of Mem- 
bers who are in their chairs when each day’s 
hearing begins and, insofar as practicable, 
when the time occurs for interrogation, 
shall recognize each such Member ahead of 
all others, 

(b) Statement of witnesses 

So far as practicable, each witness shall 
file with the Committee, 48 hours in advance 
of his appearance, a written statement of 
his proposed testimony and shall make a 
brief oral summary of his views. 


7. PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE VOTES 


The result of each rolicall vote in any 
meeting of the Committee shall be made 
available for inspection by the public at 
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reasonable times at the Committee offices, 
including a description of the amendment, 
motion, order or other proposition; the name 
of each Member voting for and against, and 
whether by proxy or in person, and the Mem- 
bers present but not voting. 

A rolicall vote shall be ordered on any 
question at the request of 20 percent of those 
present. 

8. PROXIES 

Proxy voting is permitted in the Commit- 
tee only under the following conditions: The 
proxy authorization: 

(a) Shall be in writing; 

(b) Shall assert that the Member is ab- 
sent on official business or is otherwise un- 
able to be present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee; and 

(c) Shall be limited to a specific measure 
or matter and any amendments or motions 
pertaining thereto. 

An exception is that a Member may au- 
thorize a general proxy only for motions to 
recess, adjourn, or other procedural matters. 
Each proxy to be effective shall be signed by 
the Member assigning his or her vote and 
shall contain the date and time of day that 
the proxy is signed. Proxies are not counted 
for a quorum. 

9. STAFF SERVICES 

It is intended that the skills and expe- 
rience of all members of the Committee 
staff shall be available to all Members of 
the Committee. Except as provided in Rule 
XI, clause 5(d) of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, the staff of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(a) The professional and clerical employ- 
ees of the Committee, except those assigned 
to the minority or to a subcommittee as pro- 
vided below, shall be appointed, and may 
be removed, by the Chairman with the ap- 
proval of the majority members of the Com- 
mittee. Their remuneration shall be fixed by 
the Chairman within the ceiling set In Clause 
6(c) of Rule XI, and they shall be under the 
general supervision and direction of the 
Chairman. Staff assignments are to be au- 
thorized by the Chairman or by the Chief of 
Staff under the direction of the Chairman. 

(b) The professional and clerical staff as- 
signed to the minority shall, be appointed 
and their remuneration determined as the 
minority members of the Committee shall 
determine; Provided, however, that no mi- 
nority staff person shall be compensated at 
a rate which exceeds that paid his or her 
majority party staff counterpart. Such staff 
shall be under the general supervision and 
direction of the minority members of the 
committee who may delegate such authority 
as they deem appropriate. 

(c) The subcommittee staff shall be ap- 
pointed, and may be removed, and their re- 
muneration determined by the subcommittee 
chairman within the budget approved for 
the subcommittee by the full committee; 

10, NUMBER AND JURISDICTION OF SUBCOMMIT- 
TEES 

(a) There shal! be 9 standing subcommit- 
tees as follows: 

The jurisdiction of those subcommittees 
shall be: 

(1) Subcommittee on Accounts: (Internal 
budget matters; expenditures from contin- 
gent fund.) 

(2) Subcommittee on Elections: 
election matters.) 

(3) Subcommittee on Library and Memo- 
rials: (Matters relating to Library of Con- 
gress, Smithsonian Institution, House Li- 
brary, statuary and pictures, acceptance or 
purchase of works of art for the Capitol, 
Botanic Gardens and erection of monuments 
to the memory of Individuals.) 

(4) Subcommittee on Printing: (Matters 
pertaining to cost of printing, Government 
Printing Office, depository libraries, material 
printed in Congressional Record, and author- 
ization for printing Army Engineers’ reports. 
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(5) Subcommittee on Electrical and Me- 
chanical Office Equipment: (Matters per- 
taining to furnishing electrical and mechan- 
ical office equipment for use in the office 
of Members, Officers or Committees.) 

(6) Subcommittee on Personnel and Po- 
lice: (Matters pertaining to salary scale of 
House employees and police.) 

(7) Subcommittee on Contracts: (Matters 
pertaining to committee employees under 
contract for services rendered.) 

(8) Subcommittee on Parking: (Matters 
pertaining to parking facilities.) 

(9) Subcommittee on Excess Paper: (Mat- 
ters pertaining to excess paper accumula- 
tion.) 

(b) There shall be 1 additional subcom- 
mittee as follows: The jurisdiction of such 
subcommittee shall be: 

(10) Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Computers: 
(Matters pertaining to House Information 

) 


11. POWERS AND DUTIES OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each subcommittee is authorized to meet, 
hold hearings, receive evidence, and report to 
the full Committee on all matters referred to 
it. Subcommittee chairmen shall set meeting 
dates after consultation with the chairman 
of the full Committee and other subcom- 
mittee chairmen, with a view toward avoid- 
ing simultaneous scheduling of Committee or 
subcommittee meetings or hearings wherever 
possible. It shall be the practice of the Com- 
mittee that meetings of subcommittees not 
be scheduled to occur simultaneously with 
meetings of the full Committee. 

In order to insure orderly and fair assign- 
ment of hearing and meeting rooms, hearings 
and meetings should be arranged in advance 
with the Chairman through the Chief of 
Staff of the Committee. 

12. REFERRAL OF BILLS BY CHAIRMAN 


All legislation and other matters referred to 
the Committee shall be referred by the Chair- 
man to the subcommittee of appropriate 
jurisdiction within 2 weeks, unless by major- 
ity vote of the majority party members of the 
full Committee, consideration is to be other- 
wise effected. The Chairman may designate 
a subcommittee chairman or other Member to 
take responsibility as “floor manager” of a 
bill during its consideration in the House. 

13. PARTY RATIOS ON SUBCOMMITTEES AND 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


The majority party caucus of the Commit- 
tee shall determine an appropriate ratio of 
majority to minority party Members for each 
subcommittee: Provided, however, that party 
representation on each subcommittee or con- 
ference committee shall be no less favorable 
to the majority party than the ratio for the 
full Committee. The Chairman of the full 
Committee and the ranking minority party 
Member are authorized to negotiate matters 
affecting such ratios including the size of 
subcommittees and conference committees. 

14, SUBCOMMITTEE BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


(a) Each subcommittee shall have an ade- 
quate budget to discharge its responsibility 
for legislation and oversight. 

(b) In order to facilitate Committee com- 
pliance with Paragraph (e)(1) of Clause 2, 
Rule XI, each subcommittee shall keep a 
complete record of all subcommittee actions 
which shall include a record of the votes on 
any question on which a roll call vote is de- 
manded. The result of each such roll call vote 
shall be promptly made available to the full 
Committee for inspection by the public at 
reasonable times in the offices of the Commit- 
tee, Information so available for public in- 
spection shall include a description of the 
amendment, motion, order or other proposi- 
tion and the name of each Member yoting for 
and each Member voting against such amend- 
ment, motion, order, or proposition, and 
whether by proxy or in person, and the names 
of those Members present but not voting. 

All subcommittee hearings, records, data, 
charts, and files, shall be kept distinct from 
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the congressional office records of the Member 
serving as chairman of the subcommittee. 
Such records shall be coordinated with the 
records of the full Committee, shall be the 
property of the House, and all Members of 
the House shall have access thereto. 

15. ACCESS TO CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Access to classified Information supplied 
to the Committee and attendance at 
closed sessions of the Committee or its sub- 
committees shall be limited to Members, and 
to members of the Committee staff and steno- 
graphic reporters who have appropriate se- 
curity clearance when the Chairman deter- 
mines that such access or such attendance 
is essential to the functioning of the Com- 
mittee. 

Notice of the receipt of classified docu- 
ments submitted to the Committee by the 
Executive will be sent to Committee Mem- 
bers. Classified documents will be kept in 
the Committee safe and will be available to 
Members in the Committee office. 

The Chairman of the full Committee shall 
establish such other procedures as in his 
judgment may be necessary to prevent the 
unauthorized disclosure of any national se- 
curity information received by the Commit- 
tee classified as secret or higher. Such pro- 
cedures shall, however, insure access to this 
information by any member of the Commit- 
tee or any other Member of the House of 
Representatives who has requested the op- 
portunity to review such material. Such se- 
curity procedures as are established by the 
Chairman may be modified or waived in any 
or all particulars by a majority vote of the 
full Committee. 


16. BROADCASTERS OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
AND MEETINGS 


When requested by the Superintendent 
of the House Radio and Television Gallery 
and upon approval by the Committee or its 
subcommittees, all Committee and subcom- 
mittee hearings which are open to the pub- 
lic may be covered, in whole, or in part, 
by television broadcast, radio broadcast, and 
still photography, or by any such methods of 
coverage, provided that such request is sub- 
mitted to the Committee or its subcommit- 
tees not later than 4 p.m. of the day pre- 
ceding such hearings. 

The Chairman of the full Committee or 
the chairman of the subcommittee are au- 
thorized to determine on behalf of the full 
Committee or its subcommittees respectively 
whether hearings which are open may be 
broadcast, unless the Committee or its sub- 
committees respectively by majority vote 
determine otherwise. 

Such coverage shall be in accordance with 
the following requirements: (Clause 3 of 
Rule XI of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives). 

(a) It is the purpose of this clause to pro- 
vide a means, in conformity with acceptable 
standards of dignity, propriety, and decorum, 
by which committee hearings, or committee 
meetings, which are open to the public may 
be covered, by television broadcast, radio 
broadcast, and still photography, or by any 
of such methods of cover; 

(1) for the education, enlightenment, and 
information of the general public, on the 
basis of accurate and impartial news cover- 
age, regarding the operations, procedures, 
and practices of the House as a legislative 
and representative body and regarding the 
measures, public issues, and other matters 
before the House and its committees, the 
consideration thereof, and the action taken 
thereon; and 

(2) for the development of the perspective 
and understanding of the general public with 
respect to the role and function of the House 
under the Constitution of the United States 
as an organ of the Federal Government. 

(b) In addition, it is the Intent of this 
clause that radio and television tapes and 
television film of any coverage under this 
clause shall not be used, or made available 
for use, as partisan political campaign ma- 
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terlal to promote or oppose the candidacy of 
any person for elective public office. 

(c) It is, further, the intent of this clause 
that the general conduct of each meeting 
(whether of a hearing or otherwise) covered, 
under authority of this clause, by television 
broadcast, radio broadcast, and still photog- 
raphy, or by any of such methods of cover- 
age, and the personal behavior of the com- 
mittee members and staff, other Government 
officials and personnel, witnesses, television, 
radio, and press media personnel, and the 
general public at the hearing or other meet- 
ing shall be in strict conformity with and 
observance of the acceptable standards of 
dignity, propriety, courtesy, and decorum 
traditionally observed by the House in its 
operations and shall not be such as to— 

(1) distort the objects and purposes of the 
hearing or other meeting or the activities of 
committee members in connection with that 
hearing or meeting or in connection with the 
general work of the committee or of the 
House; or 

(2) cast discredit or dishonor on the House, 
the committee, or any Member or bring the 
House, the committee, or any Member into 
disrepute. 

(d) The coverage of committee hearings 
and meetings by television broadcast, radio 
broadcast, or still photography is a privilege 
made available by the House and shall be 
permitted and conducted only in strict con- 
formity with the purposes, provisions, and 
requirements of this clause. 

(e) Whenever any hearing or meeting con- 
ducted by any committee of the House is 
open to the public, that committee may 
permit, by majority vote of the committee, 
that hearing or meeting to be covered, in 
whole or in part, by television broadcast, 
radio broadcast, and still photography, or by 
any of such methods of coverage, but only 
under such written rules as the committee 
may adopt in accordance with the purposes, 
provisions, and requirements of this clause. 

(f) The written rules which may be adopt- 
ed by a committee under paragraph (e) of 
this clause shall contain provisions to the 
following effect: 

(1) If the television or radio coverage of 
the hearing or meeting is to be presented to 
the public as live coverage, that coverage 
shall be conducted and presented without 
commercial sponsorship. 

(2) No witness served with a subpena by 
the committee shall be required against his 
or her will to be photographed at any hear- 
ing or to give evidence or testimony while 
the broadcasting of that hearing, by radio 
or television, is being conducted, At the re- 
quest of any such witness who does not wish 
to be subjected to radio, television, or still 
photography coverage, all lenses shall be cov- 
ered and all microphones used for coverage 
turned off. This subparagraph is supplemen- 
tary to clause 2(k) (5) of this rule, relating 
to the protection of the rights of witnesses. 

(3) Not more than four television cameras, 
operating from fixed positions, shall be per- 
mitted in a hearing or meeting room. The 
allocation among the television media of the 
positions of the number of television cameras 
permitted in a hearing or meeting room shall 
be in accordance with fair and equitable pro- 
cedures devised by the Executive Committee 
of the Radio and Television Correspondents’ 
Galleries. 

(4) Television cameras shall be placed so 
as not to obstruct in any way the space be- 
tween any witness giving evidence or testi- 
mony and any member of the committee or 
the visibility of that witness and that mem- 
ber to each other, 

(5) Television cameras shall not be placed 
in positions which obstruct unnecessarily 
the coverage of the hearing or meeting by 
the other media. 

(6) Equipment necessary for coverage by 
the television and radio media shall not be 
installed in, or removed from, the hearing or 
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meeting room while the committee is in ses- 
sion. 

(7) Floodlights, spotlights, strobelights, 
and flashguns shall not be used in provid- 
ing any method of coverage of the hearing 
or meeting, except that the television media 
may install additional lighting in the hear- 
ing or meeting room, without cost to the 
Government, in order to raise the ambient 
lighting level in the hearing or meeting room 
to the lowest level necessary to provide ade- 
quate television coverage of the hearing or 
meeting at the then current state of the art 
of television coverage. 

(8) Not more than five years photographers 
shall be permitted to cover a hearing or 
meeting by still photography. In the selec- 
tion of these photographers, preference shall 
be given to photographers from Associated 
Press Photos and United Press International 
Newspictures. If request is made by more 
than five of the media for coverage of the 
hearing or meeting by still photography, 
that coverage shall be made on the basis 
of a fair and equitable pool arrangement 
devised by the Standing Committee of Press 
Photographers. 

(9) Photographers shall not position them- 
Selves, at any time during the course of the 
hearing or meeting, between the witness 
table and the members of the committee. 

(10) Photographers shal! not place them- 
selves in positions which obstruct unneces- 
sarily the coverage of the hearing by the 
other media. 

(11) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media shall be then cur- 
rently accredited to the Radio and Television 
Correspondents’ Galleries. 

(12) Personnel providing coverage by still 
photography shall be then currently ac- 
credited to the Press Photographers’ Gallery. 

(13) Personnel providing coverage by the 
television and radio media and by still pho- 
tography shall conduct themselves and their 
coverage activities in an orderly and un- 
obstrusive manner. 


17. OTHER PROCEDURES AND REGULATIONS 


The Chairman of the full Committee may 
establish such other procedures and take 
such actions as may be necessary to carry 
out the foregoing rules or to facilitate the 
effective operation of the Committee. Any 
additional procedures or regulations may be 
modified or rescinded in any or all particu- 
lars by a majority vote of the majority party 
members of the Committe. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS, CUBA AND THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 3 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of years, I have spoken out in the 
Congress on two major subjects: First, 
the captive nations of Eastern Europe 
now under Soviet domination; and sec- 
ond, the Panama Canal,, which has been 
under Communist assault that aims to 
wrest its sovereign control from the 
United States. 

Though the geographical locations of 
these two situations are widely separated 
they are interrelated for both bear upon 
the security of the Soviet empire. What 
affects one will undoubtedly make its 
impact on the other. 

As to the captive nations’ vulnerabil- 
ity of the U.S.S.R., C. L. Sulzberger, an 
able New York Times writer, has recently 
emphasized that the strongest political 
force today is the “spread of decolonial- 
ism” extending to the homelands of var- 
ious countries of Europe where minori- 
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ties are seeking independence of central 
governments. These include the vast area 
of the U.S.S.R. known as the Ukraine. 

Regarding the oil lands in the Near 
and Middle Easts, Mr. Sulzberger con- 
cludes that should the United States un- 
dertake “some kind of military interven- 
tion,” the U.S.S.R. would “react vio- 
lently” with bureaucratic “hard liners” 
in Moscow taking over. 

Such reaction could well involve the 
Caribbean where Soviet power controls 
strategic Cuba, Soviet submarines prowl 
nearby waters, and Soviet agents are en- 
sconced in the present Panamanian Goy- 
ernment, which controls the former U.S. 
Air Base at Rio Hato close to the U.S. 
Canal Zone territory and the Panama 
Canal. 

The article follows: 

DECOLONIALISM AMOK? 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—The twentieth century's strongest 
political force is not the ideological revolu- 
tion produced by Communism, the implca- 
tions of nuclear weapons, nor eyen the sud- 
den discovery by developing nations of the 
immense value of raw materials they possess. 

The strongest political force is the spread 
of decolonialism, not only in the traditional 
overseas empires like Britain's, France's and 
Portugal's but also in land-bound agglomera- 
tions of which the outstanding example is 
the Soviet Union and its bloc of East Euro- 
pean neighbors, 

Liberty is almost incapable of being ra- 
tioned. Its flame leaps from country to coun- 
try like a forest fire. And the concept of lib- 
erty in a community rather than in an 
individual sense is hard to define logically. 

Thus, having shed virtually all their for- 
mer colonial possessions, the British are 
plagued with burgeoning mini-nationalism 
among the Scotch, the Welsh and the Nortn 
Irish. The French still harbor tiny embers 
of Breton and Basque nationalism. 

And Belgium, after evacuating the Congo, 
finds itself being tribalized in bitter argu- 
ment between Flemish and French-speaking 
Walloons. There is even a Jura separatist 
movement in Switzerland. 

The idea that domination of any minori- 
ties by even beneficent majorities is inher- 
ently evil now threatens world order. Nigeria 
fought a war against its Biafran peoples on 
this, holding in check Africa’s disrupting tide 
of tribalism. 

The vague, romantic spirit of decolonial- 
ism—which means one thing to Eritreans in 
Ethiopia, yet another to Naga warriors in 
India or to starving Bangladesh—could be- 
come terrifyingly explosive in the Soviet 
Union. Moscow is a tough-minded capital and 
it sees the danger to itself if any form v. 
neonationalism is allowed to run amok and 
break up its own system of order. 

This Soviet fear is often ignored by Krem- 
linologists. Russia has an elemental worry 
that its control in eastern reaches—Central 
Asia and portions of Siberia—might some day 
be threatened. The loss of those vast areas 
would immediately catapult the U.S.S.R. 
from the role of superpower and, therefore, 
the idea would never be tolerated. 

In the east, Moscow's great nightmare is 
that China, Japan and the United States or 
a combination among them might join in an 
anti-Soviet coalition. But a great chunk of 
Moscow’s western and Slavic domain also pri- 
vately worries the Kremlin. That is the 
Ukraine. 

The Russians calculate that because of the 
plain facts of power, they will never have 
to be concerned about unrestrained national- 
ism in little Baltic lands—Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania. But -the Ukraine is something 
else—with its huge population, rich agricul- 
tural lands, fron, industry. Moscow has tried 
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hard to gain favor among the Ukrainians but 
without overwhelming success. The Kremlin 
consequently feels embarrassed. 

This uneasy historic background—east and 
west—is an important aspect of the complex 
Russian character and must always be taken 
into account in analyzing Soviet policies. The 
U.S.S.R. is a massive, strange country: a 
superpower with its head in outer space, with 
its feet in the mud of poverty, with mighty 
muscles and fear in its heart. 

All this relates to the current argument 
with Washington about permitting Soviet 
Jews to emigrate—as a result of American 
commercial and political pressures. The pub- 
lication of exchanges on the subject between 
Secretary Kissinger and Senator Jackson has 
been resented by Moscow as an embarrass- 
ment. 

The ultimate problem posed is: If Jews are 
allowed to depart as a result of foreign in- 
sistence, couldn't this lead to other meddling 
by other nations on the part of different seg- 
ments of the enormous, land-bound, polyglot 
Soviet empire? More emigration? Or seces- 
sion? 

It is hard to imagine how these atavistic 
concerns can be dealt with in even the most 
confidential diplomatic talks (if such are 
imaginable with Washington). But certain 
primary points should not be obscured by 
emotional argument or wishful thinking. 

The Russians felt humiliated by the 1962 
Cuban confrontation and later ousted 
Khrushchev. Now they fee] humiliated by the 
Arab loss of billions of dollars of Soviet arms 
plus Washington’s public insistence on ac- 
cording to Jews rights not usually accorded 
other Soviet citizens. Could this in the end 
lead to Leonid Brezhnev’s departure? 

Should he go, it is almost certain hard- 
liners would take over, part of the bureau- 
cratic “they” who represent the Soviet mili- 
tary-industrial complex. And it is equally 
certain that, should the United States deem 
such a moment of change favorable for some 
kind of military intervention in Arab petro- 
leum lands, Moscow would react violently. 


NEGOTIATIONS TO UPDATE 1949 
GENEVA CONVENTIONS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF WAR VICTIMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Hicxs) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, our country 
is currently involved in a wide range of 
negotiations which impact upon our na- 
tional defense posture. Some of these 
negotiations are so important that their 
acronyms have become familiar to us 
all. Other negotiations, while not as im- 
portant as the SALT or MBFR talks, 
still demand congressional attention. 
Particular attention should be paid to 
the negotiations to update the 1949 Ge- 
neva Conventions for the Protection of 
War Victims. 

These negotiations are important to 
us for at least three reasons. First of 
all, they cover the treatment of prison- 
ers of war. Second, they cover the treat- 
ment of noncombatants. And finally, they 
cover the actual weapons of war. 

Our national experience in Vietnam 
raised all of these questions to the fore. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that 
safeguards for prisoners of wars pro- 
vided in the 1949 Geneva Conventions 
are inadequate. New developments in 
weapons technology have intensified 
problems relating to the protection of 
noncombatants during warfare. Weap- 
ons inventories: are far different today 
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than those of 1907, when the Hague 
Conventions for land warfare came into 
effect. The Hague Conventions are the 
main building blocks for international 
law prohibiting weapons calculated to 
cause unnecessary suffering or indis- 
criminate effects. 

For these reasons, I call the attention 
of my colleagues to the report of the 
U.S. delegation to the Conference of 
Government Experts on Weapons That 
May Cause Unnecessary Suffering or 
Have Indiscriminate Effects. This con- 
ference was held in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, in September and October 1974. 
Another is scheduled for next fall. Hope- 
fully, these sessions will lead to an up- 
dating of the Geneva Conventions by 
drawing up two additional protocols re- 
lating to international and noninterna- 
tional armed conflicts. 

In this connection, it is useful to note 
that the Defense Department has given 
closer attention to the aforementioned 
subject matter. I am inserting into the 
Recorp one Department of Defense di- 
rective regarding implementation of the 
law of war, and one Department of De- 
fense instruction entitled “Review of 
Legality of Weapons Under International 
Law.” 

The Pentagon is to be congratulated 
for taking these steps, although it is un- 
fortunate that they were not earlier in 
coming. 

Under the instruction for weapons de- 
velopment and use, a particularly heavy 
responsibility is placed on the shoulders 
of each service’s Judge Advocate General. 
His job is to review each weapons system 
so that its “intended use in armed con- 
flict is consistent with the obligations as- 
sumed by the United States under all ap- 
plicable international laws.” This review 
must be made prior to the award of the 
initial contract for production. The Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering is given the responsibility of 
monitoring all Defense Department com- 
ponents to see if they comply with this 
regulation. It is now up to these officials 
to make sure that the Pentagon’s pro- 
cedures are carried out. And it is up to 
interested Members of Congress to moni- 
tor the entire process along with them. 

Review OF LEGALITY OF WEAPONS UNDER 

INTERNATIONAL LAW 
PURPOSE 

This Instruction assigns responsibilities 
and prescribes procedures for Department of 
Defense compliance with international law 
with respect to the acquisition and procure- 
ment of weapons. 

POLICY 

All actions of the Department of Defense 
with respect to the acquisition and procure- 
ment of weapons, and their intended use in 
armed conflict, shall be consistent with the 
obligations assumed by the United States 
Government under all applicable treaties, 
with customary international law, and, in 
particular, with the laws of war. 

APPLICABILITY 

The provisions of this Instruction apply to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Military Departments, the Organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Defense Agen- 
cies (hereinafter referred to collectively as 
“DoD Components”). 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. The Secretary of each Military Depart- 

ment will insure that a legal review by his 
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Judge Advocate General is conducted of all 
weapons intended to meet a military require- 
ment of his Department in order to ensure 
that their intended use in armed conflict is 
consistent with the obligations assumed by 
the United States under all applicable inter- 
national laws including treaties to which the 
United States is a party and customary in- 
ternational law, in particular the laws of war. 

1. The legal review will take place prior to 
the award of an initial contract for produc- 
tion. At such subsequent stages in acquisi- 
tion or procurement as the Judge Advocate 
General concerned determines it is appropri- 
ate to do so, he may require a further legal 
review of any weapon. 

2. Each Judge Advocate General will main- 
tain permanent files of opinions issued by 
him in implementation of this Instruction. 

B. Each DoD Component having primary 
responsibility for the engineering develop- 
ment, acquisition or production of a weapon 
will develop and issue internal plans and 
regulations which will assure that the Judge 
Advocate General concerned is requested to 
make the legal review provided for in this 
Instruction prior to the engineering develop- 
ment and prior to the award of an initial 
contract for production of that weapon. All 
DoD Components having data relevant to the 
legal review will provide such data to the 
Judge Advocate General concerned upon his 
request. 

C. Nothing in this Instruction shall be 
construed as derogating from the functions 
and responsibilities vested in the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense by 10 
U.S.C. 137 (reference (a)) and DoD Directive 
5145.1 (reference (b)). Upon request of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of a Mili- 
tary Department, the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Logis- 
tics) or any Judge Advocate General, the 
General Counsel will review any opinion 
issued by a Judge Advocate General in im- 
plementation of this Instruction. 

D. The Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering will, during the research, devel- 
opment, testing and evaluation phases of the 
acquisition of weapons, be responsible for 
monitoring compliance by DoD Components 
with Section IV.B. of this Instruction. 

E. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
Stallations and Logistics) will, during the 
production phase of the acquisition of weap- 
ons, be responsible for maintaining compli- 
ance by DoD Components with Section IV.B. 
of this Instruction. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPLEMENTATION 


This Instruction is effective immediately. 
Two copies of implementing regulations shall 
be forwarded to the General Counsel, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, within 90 days, 

DoD PROGRAM FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION 

OF THE Law OF WAR 

Refs: (a) Army Field Manuel 27-10, The 
Law of Land Warfare, July 1956 

(b) Naval Warfare Information Publica- 
tion 10-2, Law of Naval Warfare, Septem- 
ber 1955 

(c) DoD Directive 5100.69, “DoD Program 
for Prisoners of War and Other Detainees,” 
December 27, 1972 

(a) DoD Instruction 5500.15, “Review of 
Legality of Weapons Under International 
Law,” November 5, 1974 

(e) DoD Directive 5000.19, “Policies for the 
Management and Control of DoD Informa- 
tion Requirements,” June 2, 1971 

(f) Hague Convention No. IV Respecting 
the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 18 
October 1907 

{g) Geneva Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Wounded and 
Sick in Armed Forces in the Field, 12 August 
1949 

(h) Geneva Convention for Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Wounded, Sick and 
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Shipwrecked Members of Armed Forces at 
Sea, 12 August 1949 
(1) Geneva Convention Relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, 12 August 
1949 
(j) Geneva Convention Relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War, 12 August 1949 
PURPOSE 
This Directive provides policy guidance 
and assigns responsibilities within the De- 
nt of Defense for a program to insure 
implementation of the law of war. 
PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Its objectives are to: 

A. Ensure that the law of war and the ob- 
ligations of the United States Government 
under that law are observed and enforced by 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

B. Ensure that a program, designed to pre- 
vent violations of the law of war, is im- 
plemented by the Armed Forces of the United 
States, 

C. Ensure that alleged violations of the law 
of war, whether committed by U.S. per- 
sonnel or enemy personnel, are promptly 
reported, thoroughly investigated, and, where 
appropriate, remedied by corrective action. 

APPLICABILITY 


The provisions of this Directive apply to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Military Departments, the Organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense Agencies, 
and the Unified and Specified Commands 
(hereinafter referred to collectively as “DoD 
Components”). 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE 


A. The law of war encompasses all inter- 
national law with respect to the conduct of 
armed conflict, binding on the United States 
or its individual citizens, either in inter- 
national treaties and agreements to which 
the U.S. is a party, or applicable as cus- 
tomary international law. 

B. There is excluded from the scope of this 
directive that part of the law of war relat- 
ing to the acquisition and procurement of 
weapons and weapons systems for the armed 
forces of the United States, which is the 
subject of DoD Instruction 5500.15 (refer- 
ence (d)). 

POLICY 

A. The Armed Forces of the United States 
will comply with the law of war in the 
conduct of military operations and related 
activities in armed conflict however such 
conflicts are characterized, 

B, The Armed Forces of the United States 
will insure that programs to prevent viola- 
tions of the law of war to include training 
and dissemination as required by the Geneva 
Conventions (GWS Art. 47 (reference (g)), 
GWS Sea Art. 48 (reference (h)), GPW Art. 
127 (reference (i)), GC Art, 144 (reference 
(j)), and by Hague Convention IV (Art. I) 
(reference (f)), are instituted and imple- 
mented, 

C. Violations of the law of war alleged to 
have been committed by or against members 
of, or persons accompanying or serving with 
the Armed Forces of the United States will 
be promptly reported, thoroughly investi- 
gated, and, where appropriate, followed by 
corrective action, 

D. Violations of the law of war alleged to 
have been committed by or against allied 
military or civilian personnel will be reported 
through appropriate command channols for 
ultimate transmission to appropriate agen- 
cies of allied governments. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs) will main- 
tain overall coordination of and monitor the 
service plans and policies for training and 
education in the law of war. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
ternational Security Affairs) will coordinate 
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DoD positions on international negotiations 
of the law of war. 

C. The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) will monitor the public af- 
fairs aspects of the DoD law of war program 
and provide public affairs policy guidance 
as appropriate, to include coordination with 
the Department of State on matters of 
mutual public affairs concern. 

D. The DoD General Counsel will provide 
overall legal guidance within the Depart- 
ment of Defense pertaining to the DoD law 
of war programs, to include review of policies 
developed in connection with the program 
and coordination of special legislative pro- 
posals and other legal matters with other 
Federal departments and agencies, 

E. The Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments will develop internal policies and 
procedures consistent with this Directive in 
support of the DoD law of war program in 
order to: 

1. Provide publication, instructions, and 
training so that the principles and rules of 
the law of war will be known to members of 
their respective departments, the extent of 
such knowledge to be commensurate with 
each individual's duties and responsibilities. 

2. Provide for the prompt reporting and 
investigation of alleged violations of the law 
of war committed by or against members 
of their respective departments in conso- 
nance with directives issued pursuant to 
paragraph VI.H.4. of this Directive. 

3. Provide for the appropriate disposition, 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
of cases involving alleged violations by per- 
sons subject to court-martial jurisdiction of 
their respective departments. 

4. Provide for the central collection of re- 
ports and investigations of violations of the 
law of war alleged to have been committed 
by members of their respective military de- 
partments, 

5. Insure that programs within their re- 
spective departments to prevent violations of 
the law of war are subject to periodic review 
and evaluation, particularly in light of any 
violations reported. 

F. The Secretary of the Army is designated 
as the Executive Agent for the Department 
of Defense for the administration of the 
DoD law of war program with respect to al- 
leged violations of the law of war committed 
against U.S. personnel. In this capacity he 
will act for the Department of Defense in 
the development and coordination of plans 
and policies for the investigation and, sub- 
ject to the provisions of DoD Directive 
5000.19, collection, recording, and reporting 
of information related to enemy violations 
of the law of war. 

G. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will: 

1. Provide guidance to the commanders of 
unified and specified commands conforming 
with the policies and procedures contained 
in this Directive. 

2. Insure that a primary point of contact 
in the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is designated to handle actions con- 
cerning activities under the provisions of this 
Directive, 

3. Issue and review appropriate plans, poli- 
cies, and directives as necessary in conso- 
ance with this Directive. 

4, Insure that rules of engagement issued 
by unified and specified commands are in 
consonance with the law of war. 

H. Commanders of unified and specified 
commands will: 

1, Institute necessary programs within 
their respective commands to prevent viola- 
tions of the law of war and insure that they 
are subject to periodic review and evaluation, 
particularly in light of any violations re- 
ported 


2. Implement Joint Chiefs of Staff guid- 
ance for the collection and investigation of 
reports of enemy violations of the law of 
war. 
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3. Designate an authority within the com- 
mand to supervise the administration of 
those aspects of this program dealing with 
alleged enemy violations. 

4, Issue appropriate plans and directives 
to insure that war crimes allegations to 
which this Directive applies are reported 


promptly to the appropriate authorities and 
investigated. 

5, Insure that initial reports and reports 
of investigation of alleged war crimes com- 
mitted by U.S. personnel are forwarded to 
the appropriate military departments. 

6. Insure that rules of engagement issued 
by the command conform to the law of war. 

I. The Director, Defense Intelligence 
Agency, will provide appropriate information 
from the intelligence community to the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the commanders of 
unified and specified commands pursuant to 
Paragraphs VI. F. and H. above, concerning 
violations of the law of war perpetrated 
against captured or detained United States 
nationals. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPLEMENTATION 

This Directive is effective immediately. 
Two copies of implementing documents and 
notification of designated representatives, in 
accordance with Section VI. above, and any 
revisions, changes or reilssuances of appro- 
priate directives or other documents there- 
after, will be forwarded to the General Coun- 
sel and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs) within 6 
months, 


BINGHAM INTRODUCES KING 
STATUE RESOLUTION WITH 152 
COSPONSORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
no small measure of pride that I intro- 
duce today, with 152 cosponsors, includ- 
ing all members of the Black Caucus, a 
concurrent resolution to authorize the 
commissioning of a statue or bust of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., for placement 
in the U.S. Capitol. When I first intro- 
duced this resolution in she 92d Congress, 
I had 61 cosponsors, and last year 143 
Members joined with me. The increasing 
support indicates to me that the time has 
come to move on this matter. 

T am proud because so many Members 
of the House have come to feel as I do— 
that the absence of any statute or paint- 
ing of a distinguished black American 
among all the others in the Capitol Halls 
is a disgrace to a fair-minded nation. 
How can we memorialize great men and 
women in American history here at the 
seat of Government, and ignore the cru- 
cial role of blacks in that history? How 
can we walk through the building day 
after day without feeling ashamed and 
angry at such callousness and ignorance? 
Clearly, at least 152 of us cannot, and we 
believe that Martin Luther King deserves 
a place in those Halls. 

His death was a violent tragic blot on 
our recent history, but Mr. King’s life 
was a shining example to us all, and part 
of my feeling of pride is pride that there 
lived such a man as he. His hopes and 
dreams guided the Nation in the struggle 
for equal justice, equal opportunity, and 
indeed for basic human rights. Although 
the struggle is not over, Dr, King ad- 
vanced it as far as any man or woman in 
this century. His memorial in the Capitol 
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would serve to remind America and the 
world how vital that struggle is, and 
would inspire in us the conviction that 
the struggle can be won. Such inspiration 
is sorely needed in times like these. I 
urge that this resolution be quickly 
passed. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE ON DEBT 
LIMIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. FITHIAN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that my vote for this matter or against it 
is of little consequence. Had my vote 
really been needed to keep the Govern- 
ment in the business of paying its bills I 
would certainly have voted in favor of 
raising the debt limit as requested by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. I rise to speak 
against this bill as a symbolic protest 
against the past conduct of the Govern- 
ment of this great country, which has 
been so out of tune with fiscal reality 
that we today must vote yet another time 
to raise the legal limit of debt. 

We have spent in profligate manner of 
substances which we either did not have 
or were unwilling to fund from current 
resources. We have, by continuing to 
spend beyond our means, in effect mort- 
gaged the next generation. I am fully 
aware of the economic difficulties facing 
us today and appreciate the fact that an 
unbalanced budget is a necessity at this 
time. But what of years gone by when 
we were not faced with such difficulties? 
Where were the responsible leaders who 
should have said that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not fundamentally different from 
the individual, the State, the county unit 
of government, or the company or corpo- 
ration? All others have realized that 
spending must not be in excess of income 
for other than short periods of time 
when a loan may be necessary. Basically 
the Federal Government is not any dif- 
ferent from the individual. I must bal- 
ance my bank account at the end of the 
month. Is the Federal Government so 
different? 

It is my earnest hope that the Budget 
Committee, to which we elected our 
party representatives today, will accept 
as its responsibility helping us make the 
hard choices between programs. There 
will always be more good programs which 
we want than we can afford. May we in 
the near future muster the courage to 
shoulder the responsibility of providing 
what we can pay for in the way of serv- 
ices and programs, foreign aid, and de- 
fense. Provide what we can pay for, yes, 
but provide no more than we can pay 
for. 


WE CANNOT FIGHT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BY CUTTING JOBS 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V, DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s budget proposals 
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are a disappointment to all of us who are 
concerned with the state of the economy 
but they are an unmitigated disaster to 
that growing number of our fellow citi- 
zens who have lost their jobs and are 
beginning to despair of finding a new 
one. 

The budget predicts an unemployment 
rate of over 8 percent for calendar year 
1975—that means over 7 million persons 
seeking work and unable to find it. It is 
hard to conceive of the hardship suffered 
by 7 million persons but I would recom- 
mend that all administration officials 
that support the policies in the budget 
walk down a line of just 700 persons lin- 
ing up for the pitifully few public service 
employment jobs that the budget con- 
templates. That may give them a better 
appreciation of the suffering they are 
creating. 

We know from the experience of the 
EEA as well as from CETA that public 
service employment programs can create 
jobs for the unemployed as well as pro- 
viding useful public services that benefit 
all citizens. But at the very time that 
unemployment is going up, the adminis- 
tration plans to cut these employment 
opportunities. 

Because my colleagues may find it hard 
to believe that the administration plans 
to fight unemployment by cutting down 
on the number of jobs, I want to empha- 
size that the following data is taken en- 
tirely from the official budget documents. 
There are—see Special Analyses, page 
159—three principal measures of the 
level of manpower services: First, man- 
years of service, and public service em- 
ployment is down from 166,000 in fiscal 
year 1975 to 145,000 in fiscal year 1976; 
second is new enrollees, and public serv- 
ice employment is down from 284,000 in 
fiscal year 1975 to 163,000 in fiscal year 
1976; and third, outlays, and public serv- 
ice employment is down from $1.355 bil- 
lion to $1.304 billion. 

I believe that the proposed cuts in the 
public service employment program are 
intolerable. Instead of gutting the pro- 
gram, we should expand it and that is 
exactly what my bill, H.R. 2584, proposes 
to do. I invite the support of all Members 
who believe that the unemployed should 
get jobs, rather than being required to 
eke out an existence on unemployment 
insurance or welfare. 


THE NEED FOR HOME HEALTH CARE 
FOR THE ELDERLY AND HANDI- 
CAPPED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Long Term Care held 
its second hearing in New York City on 
nursing home abuses on February 4. Two 
major factors became apparent in the 
testimony given before the subcommit- 
tee: First, that medicaid’s regulations 
for nursing home reimbursement are 
sorely lacking. Second, that medicaid 
does not provide adequate alternatives to 
institutionalization in nursing homes. 
The first factor has opened the way to 
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inflated, and possibly fraudulent, medic- 
aid billing by nursing home operators 
and poor care in return. The second 
means that between 14 and 25 percent, 
according to the Department of HEW 
estimates, of the 1,070,000 persons in 
nursing homes are unnecessarily main- 
tained in an institutionalized environ- 
ment. The average yearly cost of main- 
taining an individual in a New York City 
skilled nursing home is $14,589. The cost 
of providing health care at home would 
run between $3,000 and $9,000. 

It is my hope that the Senate hearings 
in New York, called by Chairman FRANK 
Moss at my request, and the Moreland 
Commission established by Gov. Hugh 
Carey will clarify how the medicaid pro- 
cedures must be changed to prevent 
future abuses in medicaid billing and to 
improve nursing home conditions. 

In the meantime, I have introduced 
legislation, H.R. 2389, the National Home 
Health Care Act of 1975, to provide home 
health services. Briefly my bill would do 
the following by amending our medicare 
and medicaid laws: 

First. Provide unlimited doctor and 
nursing visits necessary to maintain a 
person at home, as well as homemaker 
services (including assistance with 
household tasks, shopping, and walking). 

Second. Assist in the payment of rent 
under medicaid for elderly or disabled 
persons who otherwise would require 
nursing home care. 

Third. Require that each child, over 
the age of 18, provide financial support, 
to the extent of 5 percent of his or her 
taxable income, for the care of the 
parent. 

Fourth. Expand the Department of 
HUD’s demonstration project for con- 
gregate housing for the elderly and 
handicapped. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if we pro- 
vide such services the elderly would be 
assisted in living longer and more pro- 
ductive lives in their own homes, at con- 
siderably less cost to the taxpayer. 

The most controversial part of the bill 
is that concerning the children’s partial 
financial responsibility for their parent’s 
care. I think there is an obligation on the 
part of children to support their parents 
and not leave it totally to the Govern- 
ment to do so. At the same time I would 
not want the children to bear a cost 
which would be oppressive and embitter 
their personal relationships. As an exam- 
ple, under my bill, a family of four with 
an income of $15,000 using the standard 
deduction would pay no more than $500. 

Finally there will be some who will at- 
tack my bill as one which would provide 
maid service to everyone covered by it. 
What they forget is that the Government 
is now providing registered nurse service 
for those in homes far more costly than 
the cost of providing housekeeping serv- 
ices for those not able to care for them- 
selves. Obviously there will have to be 
strict controls monitoring physicians who 
certify what services are required for 
their parents. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to emphasize that the legislation I have 
introduced is a draft bill for discussion 
purposes. I have circulated the bill for 
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comments to 150 organizations concerned 
with the elderly and the disabled. 

I urge anyone with expertise in this 
matter to provide me with their com- 
ments. 


THE CIA CONTINUES TO SUPPRESS 
INFORMATION 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, in December 
1972 the press reported that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency was providing 
training to members of the New York 
City Police Department. I wrote to CIA 
Director Richard Helms at that time in- 
quiring into the nature and cost of the 
training provided as well as the number 
of police officers involved in such train- 
ing. In January 1973 the agency informed 
me that at the request of local police de- 
partments it had provided what it termed 
“briefings” to about “a dozen city and 
county police forces—within the past 2 
years.” According to the CIA, the “brief- 
ings ... covered a variety of subjects 
such as the procedures for the process- 
ing, analyzing, filing and retrieving in- 
formation, security devices and proce- 
dures, and metal and explosives detection 
techniques.” 

As you recall, Mr. Speaker, subsequent 
to this correspondence, and with the 
assistance of former Chairman Chet 
Holifield of the Government Operations 
Committee, Mr. Helm’s successor, James 
Schlesinger, agreed in March, 1973 to 
discontinue the CIA “briefings” except 
“in the most compelling circumstances 
and with his personal approval.” Al- 
though the “briefings” were to be ended, 
the agency maintained its stance in re- 
fusing to reveal the identities of the 
municipalities involved. Two years have 
passed now, and allegations of wide- 
spread CIA involvement in domestic 
activities continue to surface daily. With 
press reports of infiltration into dissident 
groups and the accumulation of files on 
as many as 10,000 Americans who hap- 
pened to oppose the Vietnam war, I felt 
that the disclosure now of the “dozen” 
municipalities receiving training from 
the CIA could hardly be deemed 
prejudicial. 

The confidence of the American public 
and of its representatives in Congress 
in the CIA has been shaken. Former 
Director Helms appears to have made 
contradicting statements on the role of 
the CIA in the Watergate inquiry. And 
the question that many of us are asking 
is, did the CIA tell us the truth when it 
described what it did witk local police 
departments prior to March 1973. Five 
of the 12 police departments were identi- 
fied at the time of the disclosure, to wit 
New York City, Washington, D.C., 
Boston, Fairfax, and Montgomery 
Counties. But at least seven others re- 
main undisclosed. 

I thought it would be in the interest of 
public safety that we know the names of 
those police departments so that re- 
porters and others could make inquiries 
as to what in fact took place and whether 
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whatever took place then actually ceased 
in March 1973. Accordingly, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1975, I wrote to William E. 
Colby, Director of CIA, requesting the 
names of all the police departments who 
received training from the Agency dur- 
ing the 2 years such “briefings” were 
conducted. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, I received Mr. 
Colby’s response and the CIA persists in 
its refusal to divulge the identities of the 
police departments which it assisted. 
While Mr. Colby has assured me that 
“all such assistance and training were 
terminated by former Director Schles- 
inger and none have been resumed,” Mr. 
Colby continues to feel the need to pre- 
serve confidentiality in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that Director 
Colby refuses to divulge the information 
makes the matter even more suspicious. 
His reliance on “confidentiality of rela- 
tionships” in a situation such as this is 
in my judgment a misconception of his 
fiduciary position. He is after all, as is 
the CIA, a servant of the American peo- 
ple, not of the police departments. We 
have been told by a number of those who 
have been privy to the assorted investi- 
gations of the CIA now underway in the 
House and Senate as well as by the 
White House itself, that there have been 
improper if not illegal activities under- 
taken by the CIA in this country. While 
I believe that the CIA has a proper role 
to protect this country in the areas of 
espionage and counterespionage because 
other countries are similarly engaged, I 
also believe that unless its misconduct 
both in this country and overseas is 
made public it will not have the support 
of the American people. We are a pecu- 
liar society—strong, resilient, open and 
to our credit in many ways innocent. 
There were those who sought to cover- 
up Watergate and prevent the removal 
of the former President because they 
said it would hurt the country. Just the 
other way—when other countries would 
have had revolution we followed our 
democratic antecedents, laid bare the 
facts of Watergate, removed the Presi- 
dent and are stronger today because of 
that. If the CIA continues to conceal 
when concealment is not required as is 
the case in this matter, then it raises an- 
other cloud over its continued activities. 
Sometimes you have to help people help 
themselves and I think that is the case 
with the CIA. It is obvious that it will not 
willingly come forward with the facts in 
this matter and a whole host of other 
matters. Therefore I urge each of the 
congressional committees taking testi- 
mony on the CIA’s activities to inquire 
into this chapter as well. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
have appended my correspondence in 
this matter: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 9, 1975. 
Hon, WILLIAM E. COLBY, 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coutsy: I would like to refer to 
my earlier correspondence concerning the 
CIA’s involvement with local police depart- 
ments. The letters to which I refer are here- 
with enclosed. 

In view of the latest revelations with re- 
spect to the agency, I would like to have the 
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names of all the police departments that 
were receiving assistance at that time, You 
will note that the agency's response men- 
tioned “about a dozen city and county police 
forces.” 

With the recent press reports concerning 
the extensive activities of the CIA, I would 
think that the information, I am requesting 
could not possibly be considered classified. 

I will look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I, KOCH. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1975. 
Hon. Epwarp I. Kocn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. Kocu: This is in response to your 
letter dated 9 January 1975 referring to ear- 
lier correspondence concerning the Agency’s 
assistance to certain police departments and 
requesting the identity of those departments 
referred to in the Agency's letter to you dated 
29 January 1973. You indicated that with 
the recent press allegations, this information 
“could not possibly be considered classi- 
fied.” 

As you will recall, the press allegations 
made in January 1973 were the subject of an 
extensive inquiry by appropriate committees 
of the Congress, and a full disclosure of the 
assistance given was made to them. Though 
the training and assistance provided were 
considered not to be contrary to our basic 
charter, all such assistance and training were 
terminated by former Director Schlesinger 
and none have been resumed. Further, in 
August 1973, the Omnibus Crime Control Act 
was amended to exclude the Agency from 
the Government-wide program of providing 
services, equipment, personnel or facilities to 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion in their support of local law enforce- 
ment organizations. 

As noted in Mr. John M. Maury’s letter of 
29 January 1973 to you, the identities of the 
departments involved were being kept con- 
fidential by mutual agreement of the parties. 
I feel that it serves no useful purpose to 
publicize these identities at this time for, 
among other things, such publication could 
hamper current police programs and disclose 
the identities of certain police personnel in- 
volved in those programs. Confidentiality of 
relationships is generally a prerequisite to 
good intelligence. If we are forced to violate 
the trust and confidence under which these 
relationships were established, our reputa- 
tion and effectiveness as a serious intelli- 
gence organization will be seriously impaired. 
I trust that you will understand and appre- 
ciate this position. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. Corsy, 
Director. 


LEGISLATION TO PREVENT PARTY- 
AFFILIATION DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past several years the Congress has 
passed important election reform legis- 
lation, first the Federal Election Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 which provided for a 
reporting system for campaign receipts 
and expenditures and then amendments 
thereto last year which put ceilings on 
contributions and expenditures. I heart- 
ily agreed with the objectives of these 
bills and gave them my full endorse- 
ment. 

However, there is another related kind 
of legislation that is needed which I am 
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introducing today. We all know of cases, 
in our own States, in which individuals 
either secure employment or are denied 
it, or after being hired are dismissed on 
the basis of their political activity or lack 
thereof, namely their party affiliation. 
Individuals are required, in some in- 
stances, to “kick back” part of their pay 
to State coffers. Where the jobs are 
strictly positions offered by the State 
government, I can offer no remedy. But 
where Federal funds are involved, I be- 
lieve we can offer a remedy. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
bill that will, first of all, amend section 
601 of title 18 United States Code to make 
it clear that an individual cannot be de- 
prived of or excluded from employment 
or benefits provided for or made possible 
in whole or in part by any act of Con- 
gress, on the basis of political activity. 

Under the present wording of section 
601, protections against deprivation of 
employment due to political activity is 
restricted to work relief projects funded 
by Congress. My intent in the bill is to 
extend the protection of section 601 to 
any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance. 

Secondly, sections 600 and 601 are 
complementary, the first dealing with 
promises of employment and the latter 
with deprivation of employment due to 
political activity. In both, I would in- 
crease the fine that is presently imposed 
for violation of these two sections of the 
code from the present maximum amount 
of $1,000 to $25,000. In the campaign re- 
form legislation, we have been passing of 
late, the $25,000 figure is common and 
represents a more accurate and fitting 
punishment for violation of these sec- 
tions today. 

I do not believe that where Federal 
dollars are being used to support in whole 
or in part a program or activity that dis- 
crimination on the basis of party affilia- 
tion should be allowed, more particular- 
ly, that taxpayers should be required to, 
in effect, return some of the Federal dol- 
fars they are paid for their job—or which 
are used to support the program they 
work in—to one political party or the 
other. It is time we offered this addition- 
al reform and protection. 


CLARIFYING OPEN BEACHES 
SPONSOR 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I must 
apologize to Mr. Rocers of Florida for 
mistakenly listing his name on the Open 
Beaches bill, H.R. 1676, which I intro- 
duced on Monday, January 20. Due to a 
mistake, Mr. Rocers’ name was listed as 
a cosponsor. I regret exceedingly this 
error. 


THE TRADE ACT AND LATIN 
AMERICA 
(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, U.S. relations with Latin America 
have greatly deteriorated as a result of 
what I believe has been a serious over- 
reaction to an amendment to the Trade 
Act approved by Congress in December. I 
do not believe that it was the intention 
of this House to in any way harm our 
hemisphere neighbors and that we, 
therefore, must act quickly to clarify 
the situation either by advising the ex- 
ecutive branch of our actual wishes or 
by passing clarifying legislation. 

There follows a letter which I have sent 
to the able chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means asking that he act 
to halt the serious deterioration in our 
Latin American relations in whatever 
fashion he deems suitable. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1975. 

Hon, AL ULLMAN, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DL. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: As I am sure you are 
aware the inclusion of the so-called OPEC 
amendment (sec. 502(b)(2)) in the Trade 
Act has created serious problems for United 
States relations with virtually all the nations 
of Latin America. 

After studying the actual wording of this 
amendment it seems to me that it was ac- 
tually intended to be prospective in nature, 
that it was intended to put the OPEC 
nations on notice regarding the conse- 
quences of their future actions rather than 
to be used as a punishment for past actions. 

I would greatly appreciate your clarifying 
the intent of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the House conferees with respect to 
this amendment, If the amendment was in- 
tended as punishment for past actions I re- 
spectfully request that your Committee, on 
an urgent basis, consider clarifying legisla- 
tion to make certain that countries such as 
Venezuela and Ecuador, which did not en- 
gage in a boycott of the United States, are 
excluded from any punitive effects. Not only 
would such a clarifying amendment more 
justly apply retaliatory actions, but it would 
greatly strengthen efforts to strengthen our 
ties to traditional and dependable Hemi- 
sphere petroleum suppliers while lessening 
reliance on certain Middle Eastern states 
which are the source of our difficulties. 

Sincerely, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Chairman, International Political 
and Military Afairs. 


—— 


TOWARD AN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


(Mr. SYMINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
farewell address George Washington cau- 
tioned his countrymen to beware of for- 
eign entanglements. The Father of his 
country had been a loyal British subject, 
having fought on the Indian frontier with 
General Braddock. His Americanization, 
like that of his associates, occurred by 
degrees as his mind and spirit became 
alienated by perceived injury and at- 
tracted by a corollary sense of patriotism 
to the emerging colonial cause. Were he 
to be allowed to visit with us today he 
would be hard put to fathom our network 
of alliances, trading arrangements, mili- 
tary aid programs, and the intricacies of 
détente. Observing our grants, sales, and 
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loans to nearly every participant in the 
Middle East struggle, he might conclude 
our foreign policy bordered on the occult. 
If he were to offer advice after being af- 
forded such an overview, it seems to me it 
would be simply to bear in mind Amer- 
ica’s national interest in the formulation 
of foreign policy, so that it might be an 
American foreign policy with no prefixes 
denoting an infusion of extranational 
bias or sentiment. He would have agreed 
with Senator Lodge, Sr. who early in this 
century spoke of the need to cease being 
Anglo - Americans, German - Americans, 
Italian-Americans and Irish-~Americans 
and become just Americans. This is 
harder than one might think. The melt- 
ing pot melts slowly and Congress quite 
accurately reflects the condition of its 
content. 

Not that some of our greatest errors 
have not been all-American errors, that 
is, Vietnam. Few chords of specific kin- 
ship called us to that undertaking, but 
rather a subtle distortion of the peace- 
keeping role we assumed in this century, 
coupled with the determination to block 
Communist aggression as that term is 
understood, an undertaking given gallant 
expression in President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural pledge, “to bear any burden, pay 
any price” to that end. In this bicenten- 
nial year, nostalgic as we are for the 
broad sweeping answers of the past, we 
cannot have them. We will have to draw 
on today’s wisdom. The quality of Amer- 
ica’s insight does not drop like gentle 
rain from heaven. It is strained to remove 
elements disagreeable to citizen lobbies of 
every description. Presidents can work 
these lobbies and be worked by them, as 
can Congress. 

I remember President Johnson's warn- 
ing to Israel’s President Shazar. Sitting 
in the rose garden in August 1966, 
Johnson was bemoaning certain rabbini- 
cal opposition to our Vietnam involve- 
ment: 

If we can't defend that Asian country of 
20 million, how should we be counted on to 


fight for a little Middle East country of 2 
million? 


President Shazar was being asked to 
use his influence to quiet some of John- 
son's rabbinical critics. By then, however, 
the criticism was too widespread to be 
muted by whispers from abroad. Still, the 
assumption was made and not rejected 
that this was a proper relationship to 
exploit. 

Reflecting overwhelming but imper- 
fectly informed public sentiment, domi- 
nant voices in the House and Senate re- 
cently prevailed on the administration 
to insist on a more liberal Jewish emi- 
gration policy on the part of the Soviet 
Union as a condition for increased trade. 
I supported the effort as the only one 
offered to express our proper concern 
for another people. But I would have 
thought a more attainable and more 
valuable quid pro quo would have been 
a firm guarantee of Soviet cooperation in 
securing a stable peace for Israel and her 
neighbors. That would have been in the 
best interest of Israel, the United States 
and, in fact, a whole world clinging pre- 
cariously to the hem of peace. For the 
Soviets that would have been an external 
not an internal initiative, thus properly 
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negotiable. It would also have been one 
which could have led to Israel’s becom- 
ing at least as safe a place to live for 
Soviet Jews as the Soviet Union. Until 
such an arrangement is made, every emi- 
grant to Israel joins the ranks of a citi- 
zenry subject to sudden aggression and 
possibly annihilation. Congress in its 
collective wisdom pressed for this con- 
dition. Secretary Kissinger relayed the 
demand. To his surprise and that of Con- 
gress, it was rejected, leaving both the 
trade aspects of détente and the fate of 
hopeful emigrants in doubt. 

Diplomacy is akin to the work of a pot- 
ter’s kiln. Congress can break but not 
make its products. There were aspects of 
the trade arrangement which I believe 
were questionable. A $10 billion invest- 
ment in Soviet energy production ca- 
pacity with the hope of getting a steady 
supply of it seemed to merit close scru- 
tiny. But if its benefits could stand that 
test it should not have been sacrificed to 
any condition other than one of the first 
magnitude. Compared to a great-power 
cooperative peace effort, the emigration 
fiow is of a lower order of magnitude. 

The Cyprus question provides another 
example of how Congress would lay its 
heavy hand on the fragile pen of di- 
plomacy. First, a word about Greece. My 
own feeling toward Greece was perhaps 
best expressed some 15 years ago when 
I decided to sponsor a child for 10 years 
through the Save the Children program. 
I chose a Greek child because I felt we 
owed a lasting debt to the men of Athens 
who centuries before the birth of Christ 
gave the barbaric world a new vision of 
law, democracy, order and beauty, and 
who made a reality of this vision in their 
own heroic, sunlit time, I was never 
prouder of the legacy that links us to 
Greece than one day in 1966 when the 
Greck Ambassador, Matsas, handed to 
Dean Acheson for transmittal to the 
Harry Truman Library a Greek helmet 
found at Marathon where Western 
civilization stood its ground. Any citizen 
of the Western World can be forgiven a 
lingering regret for the defeat of Athens 
in the Peloponnesian War, and a thou- 
sand years later, Constantinople. 

Even centuries cannot erase cultural 
memories. We give effect to them every 
day. As I wrote to a friend after the last 
House vote on the Cyprus question, “tell 
the Greeks we lie here in obedience to 
their laws.” But good cultural memory 
is not necessarily good policy. And Cyprus 
is not Greece, nor is it Turkey. It is diffi- 
cult to see how it can ever become one 
or the other. It remains a smoldering 
amalgam of the two, but sovereign. 

The delicate task of reconciling the 
two contending NATO nations chiefly 
interested by bonds of blood, affinity, his- 
tory, and geography is ours as the prin- 
cipal NATO partner. The administration 
approaches the thicket most cautiously. 
We enter as if the thorns will recede at 
the sight of us. The problem appears 
simple to Congress. It is merely one of 
first principles. The provisions of the law 
are broken when one NATO power uses 
U.S. arms, not defensively but offensively, 
against another or a neutral. A factor? 
Definitely. The principal factor? Reverse 
the players and see. Let us assume the 


Turkish enclave produced a militant 
force which threatened the Greek sector, 
and Greek troops arrived first to defend, 
but then to attack and occupy the Turk- 
ish sector. 

Would the same impulse to curtail aid 
to Greece until the withdrawal of those 
troops be manifested with such firmness 
on the House floor, particularly if the 
President asked for time and patience? 
Candor compels a negative response to 
the hypothetical. What is it then that 
impels the Congress to take over the ne- 
gotiations on Cyprus in this instance? 
The law only? No, the law buttressed by 
sentiment which evokes a sympathetic 
response from every minority which looks 
upon its respective kindred people over- 
seas as an endangered species. American 
foreign policy is thus like Gulliver, bound 
and immobilized by myriad threads of 
prejudice, favoring a chance assortment 
of nations and peoples whose own first 
concern is by no means for America. In 
the rush to resolve a delicate dispute on 
behalf of one favored contestant, 
another's rightful claims to our gratitude 
or respect are muted and forgotten. 
Turkish excesses and the agonies of the 
Greek Cypriot community are well ven- 
tilated. But forgotten is the response of 
Turkey to our needs in Korea and the 
bravery of her soldiers there. Forgotten 
is the tangible bulwark Turkey poses by 
history and national character to Soviet 
expansion; forgotten, the strategic im- 
portance of her steadfastness; muted, the 
impact on her people of the mass execu- 
tion of her civilian kinsmen on Cyprus. 
No, indeed, these concepts give way to 
the wry humor of what is fed in Greek 
restaurants to Congressmen who vote 
“wrong,” reminiscent of the jokes that 
flourished in the wake of the 6-day war 
in the Middle East and which bring no 
smiles now. 

Similar impulses unite the Black Cau- 
cus on Rhodesia and South Africa, while 
Caesar Chavez suggests favored treat- 
ment to millions of illegal immigrants at 
the expense of his fellow citizens includ- 
ing 8 million unemployed. Are we so 
homesick for the problems of others that 
we care not for our own? There is irony 
in the fact that the technology of com- 
munication, normally a force for co- 
hesion, has had a centrifugal effect on 
our attention span, leading us emotion- 
ally back to the entanglements Wash- 
ington so feared. We live in a new and 
permanent era of interdependence. But 
the day-to-day reflection of our right- 
ful concern for the rationality of our 
involvement is better left to the execu- 
tive than the legislative branch, The 
Congress plays its proper foreign policy 
role when it uses its principal powers, 
those of oversight, investigation, and the 
purse to encourage or discourage long- 
term courses of action. It was painfully 
slow, but right to take the historical ini- 
tiative to curtail our involvement in Indo- 
china. This was easier for a Congress 
than any President to do. Congressional 
initiatives to that end were more than 
justified by a decade of experience with 
the fatuous and futile pledges of four ad- 
ministrations. The facts spoke louder 
than the doctored dispatches from. the 
field, and the force of the charge of “ir- 
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responsibility” for “losing” some part of 
the world is spent with less effect on 535 
individuals than on one. But to insist on 
guiding the most fragile diplomacy of 
all, that is, between friends, on a month- 
to-month basis, is foolhardy. The Pres- 
ident must be presumed at a given mo- 
ment to know better than the Congress 
how far an international friendship can 
be bent before it snaps. The Turks are 
tactiturn. They do not complain. Our 
Government which has offered millions 
to Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and even Hanoi at one time, does 
not suggest that the good behavior of 
any of these nations can be “bought.” Nor 
is it the next shipment of aid which holds 
Turkey’s friendship. It is the manifest 
respect we show her, plus the parallel 
view we have of the threats to peace and 
security in that part of the world. 

But it occurs to me she would prefer 
to face these threats alone than in open 
subservience to America. Which of the 
self-appointed diplomatists of either 
House of Congress has endeavored to 
learn first hand the Turkish viewpoint? 
And should the cutoff of Turkish aid not 
produce the desired result, Turkish ac- 
commodation on Cyprus, then what? It 
is not so much our job to conduct such 
searching inquiries as it is that of the 
executive branch. And if it has not suc- 
ceeded in securing “progress” in the ne- 
gotiations is this due to a want of inter- 
est or effort? American initiatives 
toward peace in Cyprus are not auto- 
matically acceptable to both sides be- 
cause they are American. They will be 
accepted if and when they are under- 
stood and their provisions are seen by 
both sides in a favorable light. 

If the 535-Member Congress thinks its 
collective wisdom is all that is neces- 
sary to break the deadlock, it engages in 
a presumption commensurate with its 
size. In the further consideration of this 
and other matters that come before us, 
we would do well to remember not only 
our individual origins but the origins of 
the Nation we serve. Its majesty and 
power were given us not to pursue old 
feuds but new understandings, not for 
yenegeance but for vision. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoopLING) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr. Crane, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. SHRIVER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ratissack, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BELL, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Finp.ey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Martin, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Comen, for 15 minutes, February 6. 

Mr. Lusan, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Carr) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. Mercatre, for 30 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Forn of Michigan, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Diecs, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocs, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszue, for 15 minutes, today. 

Ms. Hotrzman, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corman, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ENGLISH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wotrr, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Moaxtey, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoopn, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hicks, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 30 minutes, 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Boccs) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Frrntan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ses, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. KRUEGER, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, and to include 
extraneous matter with his remarks dur- 
ing the general debate on H.R. 1767 to- 
day. 

Mr. O'NEILL to include extraneous mat- 
ter in his remarks made today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. STEIcER of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extran- 
eous matter with remarks on H.R, 1767. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gooptinc) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. Crane in six instances. 

Mrs. Hott in two instances. 

Mrs. FENWICK in two instances. 

Mr. HaMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. COHEN. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. Jerrorps in two instances. 

Mr. HILLIS. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. Symms in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. PEYSER. 

Mr. KETCHUM. 

Mr. Cotrrns of Texas in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. WALSH in two instances. 

Mr. DU PONT. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. Bearp of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Don H. Cravsen in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Carr) and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. SCHEUER in two instances. 

Mr. RYAN. 

Mr. Fraser in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. Evans of Indiana in 10 instances. 

Mr. PATTERSON of California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. Russo. 
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Mr. BapILLo in 10 instances. 


Mr. Gonzatez in three Instances. 
Mr. ANDERSON of California in three in- 


Bearp of Rhode Island. 
ABZUG. 


Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 6, 1975, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

255. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting certification 
that an adequate soil survey and land clas- 
sification has been made of the lands in the 
Spokane Indian Reservation Irrigation De- 
velopment and that the lands to be irrigated 
are susceptible to the production of agri- 
culturgl crops by means of irrigation, pur- 
suan Public Law 83-172; to the Commit- 
tee of Appropriations. 

256. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting the annual report for 1974 on third- 
country transfers of U.S.-origin defense ar- 
ticles under the provisions of section 3(a) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act of 1968, as 
amended, and section 505(e) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

257. A letter from the Chairman, Board for 
International Broadcasting, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 
for carrying out the Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

258. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 with respect to stability 
of the general price level; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

259. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a nega- 
tive report on the disposal of excess foreign 
property during calendar year 1974, pursuant 
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to section 404(d) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 [40 
U.S.C. 514(d)]; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

260. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the 1974 Annual Re- 
port of the National Park Foundation, pur- 
suant to Public Law 90—209; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

261.A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the first annual re- 
port on pipeline spillage on Federal lands, 
pursuant to section 28(w) (4) of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, as amended [87 Stat. 
583; 30 U.S.C. 185(w) (4)]; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

262.A letter from the vice president for 
Government and Public Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmit- 
ting a report on the number of passengers 
per day on board each train operated, and 
the on-time performance at the final destina- 
tion of each train operated, by route and by 
railroad, for the month of December 1974, 
pursuant to section 308(a)(2) of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, as amended; 
te the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

263. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, together with 
a list of the ms involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1254 
(c) (1) }]; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

264. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, together with 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244(a)(2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended [8 U.S.C. 1254 
(c) (1) }; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

265. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal limitations on the com- 
pensation and other emoluments attached to 
the Office of Attorney General; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

266. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting the an- 
nual report for calendar year 1974 on posi- 
tions in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C, 5114(a); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

267. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report for calendar year 
1974 on scientific and professional positions 
estabilshed in NASA, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
3104(c); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

268. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the first annual re- 
port on highway safety programs for railroad 
crossing improvement, pavement marking 
demonstration projects, improvements at 
high-hazard locations, and roadside obstacle 
elimination; and the interim report on the 
safer roads demonstration program; pursu- 
ant to section 203(e) of Public Law 93-87, 
and sections 151(g), 152(e), 153(e), and 
405(h) of title 23, United States Code (H. 
Doc. No. 94-41); to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

269. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize appro- 
priations to the Nuclear ry Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and section 305 of the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974 and for other purposes; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

270. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting a draft 
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of proposed legislation to authorize supple- 
mental appropriations to the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission for fiscal year 1975; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 2783. A bill to continue the national 
insurance development program by extend- 
ing the present termination date of the pro- 
gram to April 30, 1980 and by extending the 
present date by which a plan for the liquida- 
tion and termination of the reinsurance and 
direct insurance programs is to be submitted 
to the Congress to April 30, 1983; to the 
Committee on Banking, Currency and Hous- 
ing. 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 2784. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
relief for small businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself and Mr. 
Dopp) : 

H.R. 2785. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage payments 
on homes owned by persons who are tem- 
porarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself and Mr, 
PETTIS) : 

H.R. 2786. A bill to establish criteria to be 
observed by approving entities for federally 
assisted postsecondary education programs 
in order to protect students in such pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 2787. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to provide for 
a national student financial assistance data 
bank; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 2788. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
require as & condition of assistance under 
such act that law enforcement agencies have 
in effect a binding law enforcement officers’ 
bill of rights; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRINKLEY: 

H.R. 2789. A bill to amend Public Law 92- 
425, and act “to amend chapter 73 of title 10, 
United States Code, to establish a survivor 
benefit plan, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

ELR. 2790. A bill to provide survivorship 
benefits for the families of certain severely 
disabled veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2791. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to entitle vet- 
erans to 45 months of educational assistance 
for undergraduate or any other authorized 
programs of education; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 2792. A bill to terminate all price- 
support programs for tobacco beginning with 
the 1976 crop of tobacco; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2793. A bill to insure that recipients 
of veterans’ pension and compensation will 
not have the amount of such pension or com- 
pensation reduced, or entitlement thereto 
discontinued, because of increases in monthly 
social security benefits; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2794. A bill to impose a minimum 
income tax on certain individuals and cor- 
porations with substantial incomes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Bogos, Mr. CARTER, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Hanarncron, Mr. 
JENRETTE, Mr. LAGoMARSINO, Mr. 
Lone of Maryland, Mr. Maruis, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, Mr. PatmMan, 
Mr. Prrrenarp, Mr. REES, Mr. 
RODINO, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SCHULZE, Mr. PATTISON of New York, 
Mr, BENITEZ, and Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H.R. 2795. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of aquaculture in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COHEN: 

H.R. 2796. A bill to amend the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability Act to authorize 
the establishment of wage and price guide- 
lines, to provide the Council with authority 
to suspend wage and price increases for 90 
days, to provide subpena power for the 
Council, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

H.R. 2797. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
amount of the personal exemption to $1,000, 
to increase the amount of the standard 
deduction, to lower the tax rates which ap- 
ply to certain low- and moderate-income 
brackets, to increase the amount of the in- 
vestment tax credit, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 2798. A bill to prohibit the use of 
gasoline and diesel fuel for the busing of 
public school students, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 2799. A bill to amend subchapter G 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the accumulated earn- 
ings tax); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WYLIE (for himself, Mr. 
BEARD of Tennessee, Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Crancy, Mr, Det CLAwson, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. DE- 
vine, Mr, DICKINSON, Mr, ESHLE- 
MAN, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. Guyer, Mrs. Hott, 
Mr. JoHNSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McCOoLLISTER, Mr. MANN, Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio, Mr. REGULA, Mr, ROUSSELOT, 
Mr, Spence, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. 
Syms, and Mr. WALSH) : 

H.R. 2800. A bill to provide that Federal 
expenditures shall not exceed Federal reve- 
nues, except in time of war or economic 
necessity declared by the Congress; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

My Mr. CONTE (for himself and Mr. 
PATTISON of New York): 

H.R. 2801. A bill to require congressional 
approval of tariffs on petroleum imports; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CORMAN: 

H.R. 2802. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a repay- 
ment for part of the Federal excise tax paid 
on gasoline and special fuels used in taxi- 
cabs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, DELLUMS: 

H.R. 2803. A bill to establish minimum 
prison and parole standards in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

H.R. 2804. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
establish a medical malpractice reinsurance 
p , and to conduct experiments and 
studies on medical malpractice; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 2805. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the Hm- 
itation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 2806. A bill to authorize an emer- 
ency NATO contingency fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 2807. A bill to amend the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act to authorize 
the establishment of wage and price guide- 
lines, to provide the Council with authority 
to suspend wage and price increases for 90 
days, to provide subpena power for the 
Council, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Currency and Housing. 

H.R. 2808. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion of July 18, 1939 (53 Stat. 1062), to pro- 
vide for the acceptance of additional lands 
for the Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt Na- 
tional Historic Site, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2809. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose an excise tax 
on every new passenger automobile with re- 
spect to its weight; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the amount 
of the personal exemptions to $1,000, to in- 
crease the amount of the standard deduc- 
tion, to lower the tax rates which apply to 
certain low- and moderate-income brackets, 
to increase the amount of the investment 
tax credit, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan: 

H.R. 2811. A bill to provide for the mailing 
of absentee voting matter free of postage; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for himself 
and Mr, BLANCHARD) : 

H.R. 2812. A bill to provide emergency re- 
lief with respect to home mortgage indebted- 
ness to refinance home mortgages, to extend 
relief to the owners of homes who are un- 
able to amortize their debt elsewhere, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Currency and Housing. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self, Mr. BLANCHARD, Mr. BropHEAD, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Carr, Mr. CED- 
ERBERG, Mr, CLAY, Mr. DINGELL, Mr, 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. 
Nepzr, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona, Mr. THONE, Mr. TRaxter, 
Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. WINN, and Mr, 
YaTRon) : 

H.R. 2813. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide that certain State 
conservation publications shall qualify for 
second-class mail rates; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORSYTHE (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Leccerr, Mr. Don H. 
Ciauson, Mr. Strupps, and Mr. CHAP- 


PELL) : 

H.R. 2814. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of aquaculture in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 2815. A bill to prohibit any change in 
the status of any member of the uniformed 
services who is in a missing status under 
chapter 10 of title 37, United States Code, 
until the provisions of the Paris Peace Accord 
of January 27, 1973, have been fully com- 
plied with, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FUQUA (for himself, Mr. Ben- 
NETT, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BROWN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FREY, 
Mr. HALEY, Mr. KELLY, Mr. MITCHELL 
of New York, Mr. RoE, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. SIKES, Mrs. SPELLMAN, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. WINN, and Mr. Young of Flor- 
ida): 

H.R. 2816. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a study with re- 
spect to the feasibility of establishing the 
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Bartram Trail as a national scenic trail; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 2817. A bill to amend the Trade Act 
of 1974 to provide for the application of the 
Generalized System of Preferences to West- 
ern Hemisphere countries; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. HOLT: 

H.R. 2818. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to prohibit federally 
ordered assignment of teachers or students 
on racial and other similar grounds; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HOLT (for herself, Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, Mr. GAypos, Mr. JONES 
of North Carolina, Mr. Lotr, Mr. Mc- 
COLLIsTER, Mr. McDonatp of Geor- 
gia, Mr. MILFORD, Mr, NICHOLS, Mr. 
Symms, Mr. WAGGONNER, and Mr. 
‘TREEN) : 

H.R. 2819. A bill to amend the Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities Act of 1974 to pro- 
hibit any agency of the Federal Government 
from requiring schools or other educational 
institutions, as a prerequisite to the receipt 
of Federal funds, to provide such agency with 
access to certain records maintained by such 
schools or other institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JENRETTE: 

H.R. 2820. A bill to amend the Agriculture 
and Consumer Protection Act of 1973 to in- 
crease the loan rate and established price on 
cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H.R. 2821. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and certain other pro- 
visions of law to provide for automatic cost- 
of-living adjustments in the income tax rates 
and the amount of the standard, personal 
exemption, and depreciation deductions; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 2822. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 2823. A bill to provide for the regu- 
lation of surface mining for the conservation, 
acquisition and reclamation of surface areas 
affected by coal mining activities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R., 2824. A bill to extend the Appalachian 
Development Act of 1965; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2825. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain that re- 
cipients of veterans’ pension and compensa- 
tion will not have the amount of such pen- 
sion or compensation reduced because of in- 
creases in monthly social security benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 2826. A bill to suspend for a temporary 
period the import duty on tungsten ore and 
other materials in chief value of tungsten; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE (for himself and Mr. 
UDALL): 

H.R. 2827. A bill to provide for the rec- 
lamation of abandoned coal mine lands and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself and Mr. 
ANNUNZIO) : 

H.R. 2828. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of New York: 

H.R. 2829. A bill to provide price support 
for milk at not less than 85 percent of the 
parity price therefor; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 2830. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income $1,000 of interest on sayings in the 
case of an individual taxpayer; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 2831. A bill to provide a penalty for 
the robbery or attempted robbery of any 
narcotic drug from any pharmacy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2832. A bill to designate the birthday 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., as a legal public 
holiday; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 2833. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the mailing of 
correspondence to Members of the Congress 
free of postage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 2834. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s entitlement to benefits thereunder 
shall continue through the month of his or 
her death (except where the consequent 
delay in survivor eligibility would reduce 
total family benefits); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. REES, 
Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. PATTISON of New 
York, Mr. Murphy of New York, Mr. 
EILBERT, and Mr. YaTron): 

H.R. 2835. A bill to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing for the in- 
spection of imported dairy products and by 
requiring that such products comply with 
certain minimum standards for sanitation 
and that the dairy farms on which milk 
is produced and the plants in which such 
products are produced meet certain mini- 
mum standards of sanitation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Conte, 
Mr. Yatron, Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. CAR- 
NEY, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. WaLsH, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, Mr. Drirnan, Mr. BA- 
DILLO, Mr. HORTON, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. YATES, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. 
VicoriITro, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Mir- 
CHELL of Maryland, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
and Mrs. BURKE of California): 

H.R. 2836. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
Formulary Committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Apn- 
DABBO, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. LaFatce, Mrs. LLOYD of Tennes- 
see, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. AsPIn, Mr. 
MorTTL, Mr. WAxMaN, Mr. HAYES of 
Indiana, Mr. FRASER, Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. MOORHEAD of PENNSYL- 
VANIA, Mr. BRoDHEAD, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
Epear, and Ms. Anzuc): 

H.R. 2837. A bill to amend titles IT and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr. Giarmo, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
CHARLES WILSON of Texas, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Ropino, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. BALDUS, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
Morcan, Mr. Johnson of California, 
Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, and Mr. BERGLAND) : 

H.R. 2838. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
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qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. Evins of Tennessee, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. Srupps, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mrs. MINK, Mr. FIs, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr, FULTON, Mr, RANGEL, 
Mr. Brapemas, Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. FauntTroy): 

H.R. 2839. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insur- 
ance program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of California: 

H.R, 2840. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income $500 of interest on savings in the 
case of an individual taxpayer; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 2841. A bill to establish an Office of 
Rural Health within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and to as- 
sist in the development and demonstration of 
rural health care delivery models and com- 
ponents; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2842. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of law enforcement officers killed in the line 
of duty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2843. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to investigate, plan, and 
construct projects for the control of stream- 
bank erosion; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2844. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments and 
annuity and pension payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 shall not be 
included as income for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for, and the amount of, 
veterans’ or widows’ pensions, and parents 
compensation; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, 

H.R. 2845. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pension of $125 per month to 
World War I veterans, subject to a $2,400 and 
$3,600 annual income limitation; to provide 
that retirement income such as social se- 
curity shall not be counted as income; to 
provide that such pension shall be increased 
by 10 per centum where the veteran served 
overseas during World War I; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 2846. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2847. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $1,200 
the personal income tax exemptions of a tax- 
payer (including the exemption for a spouse, 
the exemptions for dependents, and the addi- 
tional exemptions for old age and blindness) ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2848. A bill to improve the private 
retirement system by allowing individuals to 
establish their own pension plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON (for himself, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. SATTERFIELD, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. WHITEHURST, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 2849. A bill to provide further for 
uniform annual observances of certain legal 
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public holidays on Monday, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Brooks, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Ms. JORDAN, Mr. MEZ- 
vINSEY, Mr. Mazzo.t, Mr. HUGHES, 
and Mr. Howe): 

H.R. 2850. A bill to permit the attorneys 
general of the several States to secure re- 
dress to the citizens and political subdivi- 
sions of their States for damages and injuries 
sustained by reason of unlawful restraints 
and monopolies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RONCALIO (for himself and 
Mr. THOMPSON): 

HR. 2851. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to provide 
space in the Old Post Office Building to ten- 
ants approved by the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

ELR. 2852. A bill to create a U.S. Amnesty 
Commission to make recommendations to 
the President on appropriate action to be 
taken, on a case-by-case basis, with respect 
to certain persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2853. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. St GERMAIN: 

H.R. 2854. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to make loans to 
U.S. fishermen to cover the costs of damages 
to their vessels and gear by foreign vessels; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SANTINI: 

H.R. 2855. A bill to declare that all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
2,640 acres, more or less, are hereby held by 
the United States in trust for the Palute- 
Shoshone Tribe of the Fallon Indian Reser- 
vation, Nev., to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2856. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines to extend certain as- 
sistance to certain individuals engaged in 
mineral exploration and development; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. CRANE, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mr. HypE, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. MercaLre, Mr. Murray of NN- 
nois, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. Price, Mr, 
RAILSBACK, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. 
Sure.ey, Mr. YaTes, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
Hatt, and Mr. McCuiory): 

ELR. 2857. A bill to designate the Federal 
office building to be located in Carbondale, 
Til, the “Kenneth J. Gray Federal Build- 
ing”; to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. JAMES V. STANTON: 

H.R. 2858. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for income 
averaging in the event of downward fluctu- 
ations in income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2859. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Regulatory Reform; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 2360. A bill to extend on an interim 
basis the jurisdiction of the United States 
over certain ocean areas and fish in order to 
protect the domestic fishing industry, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TRAXLER: 

ELR. 2861. A bill to provide a program to 
systematically reduce imports of crude oll, 
residual fuel oll, and petroleum products and 
to provide for a report to accompany such 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 

fornia: 

HR. 2862. A bill to enforce the first 
amendment and fourth amendment to the 
Constitution and the constitutional right of 
privacy by prohibiting any civil officer of the 
United States or any member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States from using the 
Armed Forces of the United States to exer- 
cise surveillance of civilians or to execute the 
civil laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 2863. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with addi- 
tional personnel to investigate allegations of 
fraud or misuse of Federal financial assist- 
ance committed by persons administering or 
participating in programs and activities con- 
ducted by the Secretary, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 2864. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain min- 
eral interests of the United States to the 
owner or owners of record of certain lands in 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 2865. A bill to establish rational cri- 
teria for the mandatory imposition of the 
sentence of death, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWEN: 

H.R. 2866. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 2867. A bill to establish within the 
Department of Commerce a Foreign Invest- 
ment Review Administration to conduct a 
continuing review and analysis of foreign 
investment in the United States, to require 
reports and information from foreign in- 
vestors in the United States, to publish re- 
ports with respect to such investment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 2868. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate, in the 
case of any oil or gas well located outside 
the United States, the percentage depletion 
allowance and the option to deduct in- 
tangible drilling and development costs, and 
to deny a foreign tax credit with respect to 
the income derived from any such well; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 2869. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the per- 
centage oll and gas depletion allowance; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (for himself, Mr. 

Excsexc, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. ScHNEEBELI, Mr. Brown of Call- 
fornia, Mr. CARTER, Mr, JENRETTE, Mr. 
Mapican, Mr. HoLLAND, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. BanıLLo, Mr. QUIE, Mr, 
RIEGLE, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. PREYER, Mr. Roz, 
Mr, SoLaRz, Mr, MITCHELL of New 
York, Mr. Rrvaupo, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. 
RONCALIO, Mr. WHITEHURST, and Mr. 
Dopp): 

ELR. 2870. A bill to provide authorizations 
for appropriations for the regulatory agen- 
cies of the Federal Government for fiscal 
years 1976, 1977, and 1978; jointly to the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Public Works and Transportation. 
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By ifr. BURGENER (for himself, Mr, 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Baranis, Mr. BropHeap, Mr, 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HiınsHaw, Miss HOLTZMAN, Mr, 
JENRETTE, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LEG- 
GETT, Mr. McCiosxey, Mr. MooR- 
HEAD Of California, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
Mr. REES, Mr. RYAN, Mrs, SCHROEDER 
Mr. TaLcorTT, Mr. BoB WILSON, and 
Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas): 

H.R. 2871. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for a reduced re- 
tirement annuity for a Member of Congress 
who remains in office after becoming 70 years 
of age; jointly to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and House Adminis- 
tration. 

By JOHN L, BURTON: 

H.R. 2872. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to allow Federal employees an 
alternative to the Federal health benefit 
plans administered by private Insurance car- 
riers by providing for the establishment of 
a health benefit plan to be administered by 
the Civil Service Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 2873. A bill to preserve and promote 
competition among corporations in the pro- 
duction of oil, natural gas, coal, oil shale, 
uranium, geothermal stream, and solar en- 
ergy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT (for himself, Mr, FLOOD, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. Evans of Indiana, Mr. 
MILFORD, Mr. Appasso, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. EDGAR, Mr, HARRINGTON, 
Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. YATRON, and Mr, 
GAYDOS) : 

H.R. 2874. A bill to provide an income tax 
credit for savings for the payment of post- 
secondary educational expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ECKHARDT (for himself, Ms. 
Aszuc, Mr. Joun L. Burron, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. Ge- 
EONS, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. KRUEGER, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Muveta, Mr. O'Hara, 
Mr. Parrison of New York, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr, ROYBAL, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. CHarLES Witson of Texas, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. WIRTH) : 

H.R. 2875. A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to establish a na- 
tional policy with respect to the beach re- 
sources of the Nation; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. BED- 
ELL, Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 
HiGHTOWER, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. JONES 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Presster, Mr. 
RISENHOOVER, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. STEED, Mr. CHARLES Wit- 
son of Texas and Mr. Yarron): 

H.R. 2876. A bill to protect the health and 
welfare of the Nation's meat and dairy pro- 
ducers and consumers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R, 2877. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a tempo- 
rary exercise tax on passenger motor vehicles 
based on horsepower, to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to prohibit the manufacture of passenger 
motor vehicles which do not comply with 
certain limitations with respect to weight, 
fuel economy, and horsepower, and for other 
purposes; jointly to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mrs. FENWICK: 

H.R, 2878. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a mar- 
ried individual who files a separate return 
shall be taxed on his or her earned income at 
the same rate as an unmarried individual; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 2879. A bill to provide for emergency 
relief for shall business concerns in connec- 
tion with fixed price Government contracts; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan: 

H.R. 2880. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of 
the U.S. Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 2881. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for uniformity in 
labor relations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 2882. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to eliminate or 
reduce certain deductible payments by pa- 
tients for treatment under the uniformed 
service health benefits program; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

H.R. 2883. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to remove the limitation 
upon the amount of outside income which 
an individual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 2884. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
establish a medical malpractice reinsurance 
program, and to conduct experiments and 
studies on medical malpractice; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 2885. A bill to amend part B of title 
XI of the Social Security Act to make cer- 
tain reforms in the program of review of pro- 
fessional medical services provided under the 
Social Security Act, and to protect the con- 
fidentiality of medical records; jointly to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 2886. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 of compensation paid to law en- 
forcement officers shall not be subject to the 
income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2887. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that pen- 
sions paid to retired policemen or firemen or 
their dependents, or to the widows or other 
survivors of deceased policemen or firemen, 
shall not be subject to the income tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. RousseLoT, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. CoLLINsS of Texas, Mr. Lorr, Mr. 
McCormack, and Mr. MARTIN` : 

H.R. 2888. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide for the desig- 
nation of the 11th day of November of each 
year as Veterans Day; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 2889. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to suspend 
until no later than June 30, 1976, Federal 
oil and gas leasing in areas seaward of State 
coastal zones; jointly to the Committees on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and Interior 
and Insular Affairs. : 

By Mrs. HOLT: 

H.R. 2890. A bill to amend the Budget 
Control Act of 1974 to incorporate a system 
for the limitation of Federal reyenues and 
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budget outlays, to improve the dissemination 
of information concerning the fiscal impact 
of all bills and joint resolutions, to impose 
upon the Federal Reserve Board a set of 
limits for the expansion of monetary supply, 
and for other purposes; jointly to the Com- 
mittees on Rules and Banking, Currency, and 
Housing. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself and 
Mr. BINGHAM) : 

H.R. 2891. A bill to amend title XVI of 
the Social Security Act to insure that cost- 
of-living increases in supplemental security 
income benefits are granted to recipients of 
such benefits in all States, to provide a 
housing supplement to certain recipients 
of such benefits, to prevent reductions in 
such benefits because of social security bene- 
fit increases, to allow recipients of such 
benefits in cash-out States to elect to receive 
food stamps, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 2892. A bill to establish a policy for 
the management of oil and natural gas in 
the Outer Continental Shelf; to protect the 
marine and coastal environment; to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act; and 
for other purposes; jointly to the Committees 
on the Judiciary, Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 2893. A bill to extend the Library 
Services and Construction Act through Sep- 
tember 30, 1978; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 2894. A bill to modify the Keystone 
Reservoir project on the Arkansas River in 
order to provide that previous owners be 
given a priority in the leasing of lands ac- 
quired for such project; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

H.R. 2895. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers 
of 50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma (for him- 
self, Mr. Byron, Mr. Duncan of Ore- 
gon, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. PATTISON of 
New York, and Mr, RODINO): 

H.R. 2896. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHUM: 

H.R. 2897. A bill to prohibit certain re- 
strictions on the sale of firearms and ammu- 
nition; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. KRUEGER (for himself, Mr. 
BanDILLO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD, Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, Mr. DAN- 
IELSON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. Forn of Michigan, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Ms, HOLTZMAN, Mr. HYDE, Mrs. KEYS, 
Mr. LAFAaLCE, Mr. McDape, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. PEYSER, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. WEAVER, and 
Mr. WIRTH): 

H.R. 2898, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an American Folklife Center in 
the Library of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. LOTT (for himself, Mr. BREAUX, 
Mr. SIKES, Mr. RYAN, and Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) : 

H.R. 2899. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the 5-month 
waiting period for disability benefits, to lib- 
eralize the earnings test, to permit adopted 
children to qualify for benefits without re- 
gard to time of adoption, to eliminate the 
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reconsideration stago in benefit determina- 
tion, to provide for the issuance of duplicate 
benefit checks where the initial checks are 
lost or delayed, and to provide for expedited 
benefit payments to disability beneficiaries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan 

request) : 

H.R. 2900. A bill to alleviate massive un- 
employment in the housing and related in- 
dustries, to provide homeownership oportu- 
nities not otherwise available because of ex- 
cessive interest rates, and to assist in restor- 
ing the Nation's economic health; to the 
Committee on Banking, Currency and Hous- 
ing. 


(by 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

H.R. 2901. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for the use of excess prop- 
erty by certain grantees; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 2902. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate all the 
deductibles, coinsurance, and time limita- 
tions presently applicable to benefits there- 
under, to eliminate medicare taxes as the 
method of financing hospital insurance bene- 
fits and premium payments as the method of 
financing supplementary medical insurance 
benefits (so that all benefits under such title 
will be financed from general revenues), and 
to provide for eye care, dental care, hearing 
aids, prescription drugs, prosthetics, and cer- 
tain other items not now covered; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

HR. 2903. A bill relating to the public 
lands of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2904. A bill to authorize Federal cost 
sharing in promoting public safety through 
the elimination of hazardous open canals 
by converting them to closed conduits and 
by fencing; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2905. A bill to designate the Manzano 
Mountain Wilderness, Cibola National Forest, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2906. A bill to designate the Sandia 
Mountain Wilderness, Cibola National Forest, 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2907. A bill to modify the boundary 
of the Cibola National Forest, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2908. A bill to repeal the Act of May 
10, 1926 (44 Stat. 498), relating to the con- 
demnation of certain lands of the Pueblo 
Indians in the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2909. A bill to provide for a study of 
the suitability and feasibility of designating 
the Vietnam Veterans Chapel, Eagle Nest, 
N. Mex., as a national memorial to the Viet- 
nam veterans; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 2910. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit retirement of 
all persons in the United States at the age 
of 60 years with benefits sufficient, in the 
absence of any other resource, to assure 
elderly persons freedom from poverty and 
also to assure elderly persons generally full 
participation in prevailing national stand- 
ards of living, to provide like benefits for 
physically, mentally, or vocationally dis- 
abled persons aged 18 and over, and to pro- 
vide benefits for certain full-time students 
aged 18 to 25, and to provide benefits for 
certain female heads of families and for cer- 
tain children, and to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of this system of 
social security by an equitable gross income 
tax, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

FLR. 2911. A bill to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, sale, purchase, transfer, 
receipt, or transportation of handguns, in 
any manner affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, except for or by members of the 
Armed Forces, law enforcement officials, and, 
as authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, licensed importers, manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and pistol clubs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOBAN: 

HR. 2912. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to entitle veterans 
of the Mexican border period and of World 
War I and their widows and children to 
pension on the same basis as veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and their widows 
and children, respectively, and to increase 
pension rates; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURTHA (for himself, Mr. 
HecHLER of West Virginia, Mr. MoR- 
GaN, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. Conyers, Mr. HEL- 
STOSK!I, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mrs. COL- 
ins of Iilinois, Mr. Price, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Pennsylvania, Mr. HARRING- 
ton, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. SLACK, Mr. 
Straccers, Mr. MurrHy of New York, 
Mr. Roysat, Mr. Dent, and Mr. 
GayDos) : 

H.R. 2913. A bill to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, O'HARA: 

H.R. 2914. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farm and Rural Development Act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 2915. A bill to provide for daylight 
saving time during the period beginning 
on the last Sunday in February and ending 
on the first Sunday in November of each 
year; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 2916. A bill to amend the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 to make 
Federal revenue sharing a permanent pro- 
gram to provide for periodic increases in the 
dollar amounts of revenue returned to the 
States under the act to offset the effects of 
inflation, and to eliminate certain restric- 
tions on the purposes for which local govern- 
ments may use funds obtained under the 
act; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 2917. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to secure adequate and reliable supplies 
of natural gas and oil at the lowest reason- 
able cost to the consumer, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
Brooxs, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. HUNGATE, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. EILBERG, and Mr. 
FLOWERS) : 

H.R. 2918. A bill to require that all authori- 
zations of appropriations for the Justice De- 
partment, with respect to any fiscal year 
beginning after June 30, 1975, shall be spe- 
cifically made by act of Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R, 2919. A bill to terminate the Airlines 
Mutual Aid Agreement; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R, 2920. A bill to amend section 600 and 
section 601 of title 18, United States Code, 
relating to the granting or deprivation of 
benefits provided for or made possible by any 
act of Congress, on the basis of political 
activity, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTINI: 

H.R. 2921. A bill to authorize the use of 
facilities at the Owyhee Indian Hospital of 
the Duck Valley Indian Reservation to pro- 
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vide certain medical care to non-Indians; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 2922. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 2923. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED (by request): 

H.R. 2924. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Indian Tribes of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2925. A bill to authorize the convey- 
snce of certain lands of the United States 
to the city of Lawton, Okla., to develop for 
public use as an outdoor recreation com- 
plex; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELMAN (for himself, Mr. 
CHARLES Witson of Texas, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Gruman, and Mr. PRESSLER) : 

H.R. 2926. A bill to require candidates for 
Federal office, Members of the Congress, and 
officers and employees of the United States 
to file statements with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with respect to their income and finan- 
cial transactions; jointly, to the Committees 
on the Judiciary and Standards of Official 
Conduct. 

By Mr. STEPHENS (for himself, and 
Mr, LANDRUM): 

H.R. 2927. A bill to suspend until June 30, 
1976, the duty on catalysts of platinum and 
carbon used in producing caprolactam; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 2928. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 to authorize 
financial assistance to coastal States to en- 
able them to study, assess, and plan the ef- 
fects of offshore energy-related facilities and 
activities in or on the Outer Continental 
Shelf on their coastal zones, and to provide 
for needed public facilities and services; to 
provide assistance to the coastal States for 
coordinating coastal zone planning, policies, 
and programs in contiguous interstate areas; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

ELR. 2929. A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to suspend until no 
later than June 30, 1976, Federal oil and gas 
leasing in areas seaward of State coastal 
zones; jointly, to the Committees on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2930. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972, to provide for 
Federal-State cooperation in activities which 
may affect the coastal zone of a State prior 
to final approval of a State’s coastal zone 
management program; jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE (for himself and Mr. 
MosHeER) (by request): 

H.R. 2931. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and research 
and program management, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 


By Mr. TEAGUE 


{for himself, Mr. 

Brown of California, and Mr. ESCH) : 

H.R. 2932. A bill to authorize appropria- 

tions for environmental research, develop- 

ment, and demonstration; to the Committee 
on Science and Technology. 
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By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. Hor- 
TON, and Mr. McKay): 

ELR. 2933. A bill to amend title 44, United 
States Code, to strengthen the authority of 
the Administrator of General Services: with 
respect to records management by Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. 
Yarron, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, Mr. PICKLE, Mr, RIEGLE, 
Mr. BADILLO, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. COBEN, Mr. Won 
Pat, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. MURTHA, Ms, ABZUG, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr, 
Roprno, and Mr. RANGEL) : 

H.R. 2934. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
under part A (the hospital insurance pro- 
gram) for care and treatment furnished at 
& central radiation therapy treatment facil- 
ity, and to provide full payment under Part 
B (the supplementary medical insurance 
program) for radiation therapy services fur- 
nished by physicians to inpatients or out- 
patients of any hospital or any such facility; 
and for other purposes; jointly to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R. 2935. A bill to amend the Federal law 
relating to the protection, management, and 
control of wild free-roaming horses and 
burros on public lands in order to provide the 
authority needed to properly manage wild 
horses and burros in harmony with wildlife 
and other uses of the national resource land; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. Escu, Mr. Frey, and Mr, 
Burke of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 2936, A bill to authorize recomputa- 
tion at age 60 of the retired pay of members 
and former members of the uniformed serv- 
ices whose retired pay is computed on the 
basis of pay scales in effect prior to January 
1, 1972, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. Bauman, Mr. BEARD of 
Tennessee, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. BURL- 
ESON of Texas, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. Evans of Indiana, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. KRUEGER, Mr. HIN- 
SHAW, Miss JORDAN, Mrs, Keys, Mr. 
Nicuots, Mr. Nowak, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. SANTINI, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
Mr. Taytor of Missouri, Mr. WIETH, 
and Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H.R. 2937. A bill to prohibit any change 
in the status of any member of the uni- 
formed services who is in a missing Status 
under chapter 10 of title 37, United States 
Code, until the provisions of the Paris Peace 
Accord of January 27, 1973, have been fully 
complied with, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BELL (for himself, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. Carr, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. JoHnson of California, 
Mr. Kress, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
STARK, and Mr. WIGGINS) : 

H.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish on 
certain public lands of the U.S. national 
petroleum reserves the development of which 
needs to be regulated in a manner consistent 
with the total energy needs of the Nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. RHODES): 

H.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

HJ. Res. 196. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the right to life of 
unborn human beings; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

HJ. Res. 198. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish a 
memorial museum at Las Vegas, N. Mex., to 
commemorate the Rough Riders and related 
history of the Southwest; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDADE: 

HJ. Res, 199. Joint resolution authorizing 
increased production of petroleum from the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve for na- 
tional defense purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBINSON (for himself, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. CARTER, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Lioyp of Tennessee, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
MCCOLLISTER, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD Of California, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
RUPPE, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. TREEN, 
Mr. Waxman, Mr. WHITEHURST, and 
Mr. WINN): 

H.J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating May 13 of each year as 
American Business Day; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. ApamMs, Mr. Appasso, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Illinois, Mr. AsHLEY, Mr. 
ASPIN, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. BELL, Mr. BENITEZ, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. Bracct, Mr. BIESTER, 
Ms. Bocas, Mr. BoLAND, Mr. BOLLING, 
Mr. BONKER, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. Brown of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Brown of California, and 
Mr. BUCHANAN): 

H. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Ms. BURKE 
of California, Mr. JOHN L. BURTON, 
Mr. PHILLIP Burton, Ms. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Cuay, Ms. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. CoNYERS, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. COTTER, Mr. CoucHitn, Mr. 
DoOMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. DANIEL- 
SON, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. pe Luco, Mr. 
Diecs, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Duncan of 
Oregon, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. EDGAR, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. Er- 
BERG, and Mr. Evans of Colorado): 

H. Con, Res. 97. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mrs. FEN- 
wick, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
Fioop, Mr, FoLEY, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Grarmo, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HEcHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSEKI, Mr, 
Hicks, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. HucHes, Mr. Hun- 
GATE, and Mr. Jonson of Colorado) : 

H. Con. Res. 98. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Ms. 
JORDAN, Mr. Kartu, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Ms. Keys, Mr. Kocn, Mr. Leccett, Mr. 
Lrrron, Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. 
Long of Louisiana, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. McHucH, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
MADDEN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr, Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. Meeps, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
METCALFE, Mr. Mezvinsxy, Mr. MIL- 
LER of California, Ms. MINK, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland, and Mr. MoaKLer): 

H. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
Moorneap of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
MosHerR, Mr. Moss, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. Murpuy of Illinois, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. Nowak, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. O'NEIL, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. PATTISON of New York, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Price, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
Rrecte Mr. Roprno, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Rouss, and Mr. 
ROYBAL) : 

H. Con. Res. 100. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr. SARBANES, Ms. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SISK, 
Mr. So.arz, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
Tsoncas, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN, Mr. VANDER VEEN, Mr. VANIK, 
Mr, Vicorrro, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
Weaver, and Mr. WHALEN): 

H. Con. Res. 101, Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
CHARLES Writson of Texas, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILsoN of California, Mr. 
Wourr, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. WYDLER, 
Mr. YATES, Mr. Younc of Georgia, and 
Mr. ZEPERETTI) : 

H. Con. Res. 102. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to be placed in the Capitol; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that no Federal 
agency conducting or supporting oil leasing 
activities directly or indirectly affecting the 
U.S. coastal zone shall conduct or permit any 
such activities prior to the development of an 
approved State management program under 
the terms of the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 by each State which may be di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by such activi- 
ties; jointly, to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that no 
legislation imposing a celling on social se- 
curity cost-of-living benefit increases be en- 
acted; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Con. Res. 105. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress concerning 
recognition by the European Security Con- 
ference of the Soviet Union’s occupation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WON PAT: 

H. Con. Res. 106. Concurrent resolution 
relative to giving serious consideration to 
the political status preference of the people 
of Guam and to recognize the contribution 
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of their elected representatives toward the 
principle of government by the consent of 
the governed; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H. Res. 146. Resolution in support of con- 
tinued undiluted U.S. sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the U.S.-owned Canal Zone on 
the Isthmus of Panama; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Res. 147. Resolution creating a special 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study into the legal, political, and diplomatic 
status of lands which were the subject of 
grants from the King of Spain and from the 
Government of Mexico prior to the acquisi- 
tion of the American Southwest as a result 
of the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo conclud- 
ing the Mexican-American War in 1848; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN (for herself, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. Downey, Mr. PATTISON of 
New York, and Mrs. SCHROEDER) : 

H. Res. 148. Resolution directing the 
President to provide to the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
certain information relating to certain activ- 
itles of the Central Intelligence Agency; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

H. Res. 149. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the role of the oil and gas industry 
in contributing to the current energy crisis; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN; 

H, Res. 150. Resolution providing funds for 
the Committee on Rules; to the Committee 
on House Administration, 

By Mr. MORGAN, (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. BoLLING, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr, 
FINDLEY, Mr, FOUNTAIN, Mr. Fuqua, 
Mr. HELSTOCKI, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr, KREBS, Mr. KRUE- 
GER, Mr. Lonc of Maryland, Mr. 
Mourpuy of New York, Mr. QUIE, Mr. 
SANTINI, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. SIKES, Mr. STARK, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Van DEERLIN, and 
Mr. ZEFERETTI) : 

H. Res. 151. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the missing in action in Southeast Asia 
and the Paris agreement; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr, ARM- 
STRONG, Mr, BENNETT, Mr. Broom- 
FIELD, Mr. Devine, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Fisu, Mr. HANSEN, Mr, HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hor- 
TON, Mr. Larra, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MITCHELL 
of Maryland, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SaR- 
BANES, Mr, SCHNEEBELI, Mr. WOLFF, 
and Mr. YATRON) : 

H. Res. 152. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the missing in action in Southeast Asia 
and the Paris Agreement; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN 


(for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr, BELL, Mr, Davis, Mr, 
DENT, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FULTON, Mr. 
Gayrpbos, Mr. GUYER, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
Mr. Hamitton, Mrs. LLOYD of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. McDonatp of Georgia, 


Mr. McHucH, Mr. MrnisH, Mr. 
Murpuy of Illinois, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. RoE, Mr, Ryan, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. WRTH, and Mr. Won 

Pat): 
H. Res, 153. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
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to the missing in action in Southeast Asia 
and the Paris Agreement; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 2938. A bill for the relief of Senor 
Salvador Vanegas V.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURGENER: 

H.R. 2939. A bill for the relief of Violetta 
Bowman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 2940, A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sylvia Macias Elliott; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 2941. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Rosemary Harwood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 2942. A bill for the relief of William 
M. Raisner; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. OBEY: 
H.R. 2943. A bill for the relief of the estate 
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of James J. Caldwell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 2944. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
Coleman; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R., 2945. A bill for the relief of Juan Jose 
Campama-Socias, Rebecca Larrain Cam- 
pama, Juan Jose Campama, Jr., Luis Antonio 
Campama, Gonzalo Gustavo Campama, and 
Francisco Javier Campama; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2946. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Dor- 
othy Hinck; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER (by request): 

H.R. 2947. A bill for the relief of William 
T. Owens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2948, A bill for the relief of Robert 
Simmons Construction Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 2949. A bill for the relief of Clyde E. 
Boyett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2950. A bill for the relief of Harold L. 
Rutherford; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2951. A bill for the relief of Harold L. 
Rutherford; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 2952. A bill for the relief of those mem- 
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bers of the class action suit, Mozelle Frey 
against the United States of America, filed in 
the US. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, for whom judgments were 
entered by such court, but later vacated by 
the U.S. court of appeals for the 10th circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 2953, A bill for the relief of William 
H. Spratling; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H. Res, 154. Resolution for the relief of 
William H. Spratling; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

19. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council, Wheaton, Ill., relative to revenue 
sharing; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

20. Also, petition of the American Public 
Power Association, Washington, D.C., rela- 
tive to delay of the President's proposed oil 
import fee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE—Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 


prayer: 


O God, before whom the generations 
rise and pass away, we thank Thee for 
the lessons of history. Show us now that 
strength and beauty and wisdom are 
distilled from difficulties. In these trou- 
bled times, with colossal problems baf- 
fling the best minds and bringing an- 
guish to the most sensitive souls, make 
us to know that Thou art a God of his- 
tory at work in history, through human 
beings of simple trust and confident 
faith. Use us, O Lord, to live to Thy glory 
and in service to the people. Help us to 
labor with all diligence and to be so open 
to Thy Spirit that in the end we may 
receive the divine approbation—‘“Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

And to Thee shall be the praise and 
thanksgiving. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 3, 1975, be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS AND FOR EXECUTIVE 
SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized today under the standing 
order, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, not 
to extend beyond 12:30 p.m., with state- 
ments therein limited to 5 minutes each; 
and that at 12:30 p.m., the Senate go into 
executive session to consider the nom- 
ination of Mr. Levi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at 12:30 
p.m, today, the Senate go into executive 
session to consider the nomination of Mr, 
Lynn. 

My earlier reference to Mr. Levi was 
based on the fact that there are no holds 
on my side of the aisle, and I thought the 
matter was cleared and ready to go. Sol 
ask unanimous consent that my request 
be changed accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
rise simply to say that we have had one 
request for someone to look at the com- 
mittee hearings, and I hope we can ar- 
range for the transcript to be available. 
If so, we will be back to the majority. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Today? 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. I will see if we 
can do it today, because I am in favor of 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 


THE SENATOR FROM NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—CREDENTIALS 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
agreed the other day to order the send- 
ing down from New Hampshire of all the 
paper ballots in the contested election 
and the rechecking for secure handling 
of certain contested machines, amount- 
ing in number to 10, I believe, and in 
number of votes involved to approxi- 
mately 10,000. The committee wants to 
be sure that these records are safe and 
securely handled. They will be lodged 
within the Capitol, under the protection 
of the Federal marshals and the Capitol 
Police force. 

The committee has come to no con- 
clusion as yet on how many ballots are to 
be counted. We have received testimony 
which would indicate that the counting 
of all the paper ballots, using several 
teams, could be done in a matter of per- 
haps 3 days and that that count would 
be simpler and less difficult than the 
counting of 3,000-plus ballots which have 
been specified, particularly in another 
place, and will also be sent to us. The 
reason is that to count the 3,000-plus 
ballots would require certain judgmental 
decisions and therefore necessitate ex- 
amination of each ballot; and if a pat- 
tern were to develop there of an increase 
or decrease in a candidate’s tally, it 
would be interesting to follow up and see 
whether that pattern carried through 
with the rest of the ballots. But the ac- 
tual tally of the approximately 190,000 
ballots can be done quickly for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not 
mechanically a proper tally was made. 

We all know that if four or five people 
count a large sum of numbers, all five of 
them are quite likely to come up with dif- 
ferent results, even though they may use 
the most sophisticated calculators; be- 
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cause, while calculators cannot think, 
fingers can slip—quite inadvertently, of 
course. 

Therefore, it is my present view that 
it is going to be extremely difficult to 
determine who did win in New Hamp- 
shire, difficult because 1,157 are not ac- 
counted for at all—some instances, on 
the machines, in which more votes were 
cast than were checked for candidates, 
and in at least one other instance fewer 
votes were cast than were counted for 
the candidates. 

Therefore, we are confronted with a 
situation of great confusion, and the 
committee is earnestly engaged in a sin- 
cere effort to find out what we have here, 
and at this moment I am sure no one 
really knows. 

I just bring this to the attention of the 
Senate as a matter of reportage. 

I hope that the committee ultimately 
will agree to send the matter to the fran- 
chise of the people of the sovereign State 
of New Hampshire or will agree that the 
only true and correct and legal and valid 
certificate is that held by Senator-elect 
Wyman. 

However, we cannot promise early ac- 
tion. I do not know how long this is go- 
ing to take. But I do know that all mem- 
bers of the committee have been faithful 
in their attendance, all have participated 
in the proceedings, and we are doing the 
best we can. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 83-591, appoints 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation. 

The Chair, in accordance with Public 
Law 77-250, and acting on the recom- 
mendation of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, appoints the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures. 

The Chair, pursuant to Public Law 81- 
774, appoints the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Brooke) to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, not to extend beyond 12:30 p.m., 
with statements therein limited to 5 min- 
utes each. 

Is there morning business? 


PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS IN 
MARYLAND 


Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, as a co- 
sponsor of and conferee on the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Unemployment Assist- 
ance Act of 1974, I was, of course, ex- 
tremely pleased that the 93d Congress, in 
its closing days, was able to pass this 
urgently needed legislation and send it to 
the President, where it was signed on 
December 31. 

The philosophy behind that bill was 
that maximum Federal benefits, in terms 
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of both public service jobs and labor in- 
tensive public works programs, would be 
directed to those areas of our country 
most severely impacted by high unem- 
ployment. Although the statewide un- 
employment rate in Maryland is fortu- 
nately one of the lowest in the country, 
there were two pockets of severe unem- 
ployment in my State, in western Mary- 
land and the Eastern Shore, which had 
double digit unemployment. Thus, I was 
pleased that substantial funds would be 
directed to those two areas. 

However, Mr. President, the Labor De- 
partment has recently announced its al- 
locations for prime sponsors, and I must 
report that the allocations raise serious 
questions as to the validity of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics unemployment figures 
and the method used in computing these 
statistics across the country. 

In the case of my State, the allocations 
for the two hardest-hit areas of unem- 
ployment are so low as to defy belief. In 
spite of estimates that five Maryland 
counties are in situations of double-digit 
unemployment, the Department of Labor 
has steadfastly clung to the belief that 
there are no areas of substantial unem- 
ployment within my State. 

Mr. President, the December unem- 
ployment rates, as computed by the State 
of Maryland, for western Maryland, 
southern Maryland, and the Eastern 
Shore are as follows: 

WESTERN MARYLAND 


Caroline 
Wicomico 


5. 
6. 
5. 


9 


Mr. President, how anyone, particu- 
larly a Federal agency charged with the 
administration of this critically impor- 
tant legislation, could state that there 
are no areas with substantial unemploy- 
ment, is beyond me. Certainly there can 
be expected slight variations in our un- 
employment figures between different 
agencies. But when unemployment 
reaches levels of 19 percent, as it has in 
Worcester County, or 16 percent as it 
has in Somerset County, or 15.9 percent 
as it has in Garrett County, or 13 percent 
as it has in Allegany County, and still 
the Labor Department says there are 
no areas of substantial unemployment, 
then it is time for us in Congress to be- 
gin wondering how, in fact, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is computing unemploy- 
ment. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
would like to review briefly the situation 
leading up to our current dilemma. As 
I mentioned before, the Labor Depart- 
ment provided the Congress with unem- 
ployment statistics at the time we were 
considering the Emergency Jobs and Un- 
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employment Assistance Act of 1974. 
Those figures indicated that western 
Maryland and the balance of state, man- 
power area, consisting of nine Eastern 
Shore counties and the three counties in 
southern Maryland qualified as areas of 
substantial unemployment. 

These statistics were, I thought, con- 
firmed when on January 3, 1975, the 
Labor Department released their total 
planning estimates for prime sponsors 
throughout the country. According to 
those figures, the western Maryland con- 
sortium should receive $1,377,836, of 
which $437,408 would be forthcoming 
immediately. The balance of State con- 
sortium was also advised to expect $981,- 
500, of which $311,587 would be allo- 
cated at once. Pursuant to this an- 
nouncement, the western Maryland con- 
sortium received on January 10, a 
grant signed by Mr. James L. Whitsett, 
region III manpower administrator, for 
$437,408, its initial allocation, effective 
on that dase. The consortium was also 
directed by the Department of Labor to 
implement rapidly the new jobs program. 
In Program Guide No. 1, dated Janu- 
ary 8, 1975, from the HEW Office of 
Human Development, Federal officials 
advised local prime sponsors that: 

The date by which DOL would like the 
prime sponsors to have their programs op- 
erational are: January 10, 1975, for 30% of 
the total allocation and January 25, 1975 for 
the remainder. 


As a result of this and other directives, 
the western Maryland consortium hired 
145 persons for a promised full year of 
employment. 

Then on January 28, 3 days after the 
entire program was supposed to be in 
effect, things suddenly changed. Based 
on the totally unrealistic unemployment 
figures produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics through their Current Popula- 
tion Survey, final allocations for western 
Maryland were cut nearly 75 percent 
from the planning estimates only 3 weeks 
ago. The final allocation for western 
Maryland is now less than the supposed 
interim allocation announced by DOL 
and formally forwarded to the western 
Maryland consortium through a signed 
grant. The balance of State consortium 
received a 40 percent reduction. All told, 
the two highest areas of unemployment 
in the State of Maryland lost $1,380,000 
of much needed jobs money that they and 
the Congress thought they were getting. 

Mr. President, these allocations totally 
fail to recognize the terrible unemploy- 
ment levels of western Maryland and the 
Eastern Shore, and they are not believed 
by anyone even slightly familiar with the 
real situation. They indicate to me the 
desire by the Department of Labor to 
renege on previous commitments and, in 
fact, place in jeopardy tke public credi- 
bility of the Federal Government's desire 
to help our Nation’s unemployed. 

In the wake of these shocking realloca- 
tions, Senator Maruias and I have urged 
Secretary of Labor Brennan to utilize a 
portion of his $87.5 million discretionary 
fund to bring the allocations for western 
Maryland and the balance of State area 
up to reasonable and fair levels. Unless 
he acts, hundreds of Marylanders who 
were promised assistance from the Fed- 
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eral Government in a period of severe 
economic difficulty will again find them- 
selves jobless. 

Additionally, I have contacted the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee (Mr. WIL- 
Liams), asking him to schedule hearings 
as early as possible on the entire issue of 
the computation of unemployment 
throughout the country. I understand 
other States are encountering similar 
problems with their unemployment sta- 
tistics compiled by BLS in its Current 
Population Survey method. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe Congress, in its oversight 
role, has a responsibility to investigate 
this matter thoroughly and to make sure 
that the method of computing unemploy- 
ment statistics across the country is a 
valid one and that the statistics do in- 
deed reflect the actual conditions that 
exist in various parts of the country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
some of my time to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr, HUGH SCOTT. I thank the dis- 
tinguished assistant minority leader. 

I wish to explain to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho that I am rising for 
the purpose of introducing a bill. 


REFERRAL OF THE PRESIDENT'’S 
MESSAGE AND PROPOSED OMNI- 
BUS ENERGY BILL, THE ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE ACT OF 1975— 
S. 594 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
President Ford’s message on his energy 
program and his proposed omnibus en- 
ergy legislative package to implement 
that program, the Energy Independence 
Act of 1975, have been formally trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate. I 
am today introducing this measure, 
which consists of 13 separate titles and 
which cuts across the jurisdiction of at 
least nine of the standing committees of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s message, a sum- 
mary of the program, and an outline of 
the 13 titles of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. To permit early 
and expeditious consideration of the 
President’s program, I ask unanimous 
consent that the message and the pro- 
posed legislation be jointly referred to 
the following standing committees which 
exercise jurisdiction over one or more 
of the subject matter areas of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal: 

Armed Services. 


Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
Commerce, 

Finance. 

Government Operations. 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Judiciary. 

Labor and Public Welfare. 

Public Works. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this joint reference to the 
committees is to permit each commit- 
tee an opportunity to review the sub- 
ject matter of the President's proposed 
energy program in the context of the 
total program. 

Mr. President, I further ask unanimous 
consent that in accord with the provi- 
sions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, the following 
committees be recognized as having the 
predominant jurisdiction or shared juris- 
diction over the respective titles of the 
President’s program for purposes of leg- 
islative action on the President’s pro- 
posal: 

ENERGY INDEPENDENCE AcT OF 1975 

Title I—Naval Petroleum Reserves (Armed 
Services and Interior). 

Title Il—National Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve (Civilian) Act of 1975 (Interior and 
Armed Services). 

Title I1I—New Natural Gas Deregulation 
(Commerce). 

Title IV—1975 Legislative Proposals to 
Amend the Energy Supply and Environmen- 
tal Coordination Act of 1974 (Public Works). 

Title V and VI—1975 Legislative Proposals 
to Amend the Clean Air Act of 1970 (Public 
Works). 

Title VII—Utilities Act of 1975 (Commerce, 
Finance and Government Operations). 

Title VIII—Energy Facilities Planning and 
Development Act of 1975 (Interior, Commerce 
and Public Works). 

Title IX—Energy Development Security Act 
of 1975 (Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
Finance). 

Title X—Building Energy Conservation 
Standards Act of 1975 (Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, Commerce and Public 
Works). 

Title XI—Winterization Assistance Act of 
1975 (Interior, Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs, Labor and Public Welfare). 

Title XII—National Appliance and Motor 
Vehicle Energy Labeling Act of 1975 (Com- 
merce). 

Title XIII—Standby Energy Authorities 
Act of 1975 (Interior, Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, Judiciary). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
where more than one committee shares 
a legitimate jurisdictional interest over 
any of the titles of the President’s pro- 
gram I ask unanimous consent that it be 
the responsibility of the respective com- 
mittee chairmen and ranking minority 
members to agree upon and establish a 
procedure for legislative consideration of 
that aspect of the President’s program 
which will permit early action by all of 
the respective committees. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this agreement not in 
any way prejudice the jurisdictional re- 
sponsibilities of any of the committees of 
the Senate not named in this agreement 
but which may have jurisdictional re- 
sponsibilities over some aspect of the 
President’s proposed legislative program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Exner 1 
Janvary 30, 1975. 
Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. PRESIDENT: In my State of the 
Union address earlier this month, I outlined 
the dimensions of our interrelated economic 
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and energy problems and proposed compre- 
hensive and far-reaching measures for their 
solution. 

The measures I described included both 
Executive and Congressional actions. Because 
further delay is intolerable, I have already 
taken administrative action to deal with our 
energy problems, including issuance of a 
proclamation to impose increased fees on im- 
ported oil. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has already presented my detailed energy 
tax proposals to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I am enclosing a proposed omnibus energy 
bill—the Energy Independence Act of 1975— 
which, along with the tax proposals already 
presented, will provide the combined authori- 
ties that are necessary if we are to deal seri- 
ously and effectively with the Nation's press- 
ing energy problems. 

We have delayed too long in taking decisive 
actions to reduce our dependence on foreign 
energy sources and to eliminate our vulner- 
ability to energy disruptions such as we ex- 
perienced last winter—or worse. 

In the near term, enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation along with certain Admin- 
istrative actions would reduce oil imports 
by one million barrels per day by the end of 
this year, and two million barrels per day 
by the end of 1977, Over the mid-term (1975— 
1985), enactment of the proposed legislation 
will insure that domestic supplies of energy 
are substantially increased, that the growth 
in energy demand is reduced substantially 
and that we develop effective protection from 
future energy embargoes or energy emergen- 
cies. In the long term, my proposals will 
allow our Nation to once again supply a sig- 
nificant share of the energy needs of the 
free world. 
an legislative program I have proposed 
will: 

(1) encourage early development of our 
oil, natural gas and coal resources; 

(2) help speed the siting and construction 
of nuclear and other energy facilities; 

(3) reduce energy consumption by man- 
dating thermal standards for new homes and 
commercial buildings and assisting persons 
with low incomes in winterizing their homes: 

(4) encourage investments in the develop- 
ment of new domestic energy resources; 

(5) establish a strategic pecroleum reserve 
to EA against future import disruptions; 
an 

(6) authorize certain standby authorities 
to cope with potential embargoes or energy 
emergencies. 

A more detailed summary of my legislative 
proposals is enclosed. 

My tax proposals already presented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury would: 

(1) place an excise tax of $2 per barrel on 
all domestic crude oil and an import fee of 
$2 on all imported crude oil and petroleum 
products to help reduce the demand for oil, 
promote domestic refining and encourage the 
development of new sources of energy; 

(2) impose a tax on all domestic crude oil 
in order to capture windfall profits; 

(3) place an excise tax on natural gas 
equivalent to the $2 tax on oil to reduce nat- 
ural gas demand; 

(4) provide additional tax credits for pub- 
lic utilities to provide equal tax treatment 
with other industries and promote the con- 
struction of needed electric generating facili- 
ties; 

(5) provide tax credits for homeowners 
who install additional insulation to reduce 
energy consumption; 

(6) return to the economy the revenue 
from energy conservation taxes to offset 
higher energy costs, particularly for low and 
middle income citizens, and to help restore 
jobs and production. 

The 13 titles of this bill, coupled with ap- 
propriate tax measures, are essential to the 
eventual attainment of our common goal of 
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energy Independence. Prompt action on all 
these measures is essential. 

I cannot stress too much the sense of ur- 
gency I feel about these proposals and the 
need for their swift consideration by the Con- 
gress as a basis for the earlicst possible en- 
actment into law. Without these measures, 
we face a future of shortages and dependency 
which the Nation cannot tole.ate and the 
American people will not accept. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD. 
SUMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION To IN- 
CREASE DOMESTIC ENERGY SUPPLY AND 
AVAILABILITY 


T'itle I of the Energy Independence Act of 
1975 would authorize the production of pe- 
troleum from the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
to top off Defense Department storage tanks, 
with the remainder sold at auction or ex- 
changed for refined petroleum products used 
by the military or used to fill a National 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. Revenues gen- 
erated from the sale of oil produced from 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves would be used 
to finance the further exploration, develop- 
ment and production of the Reserves, includ- 
ing NPR #4 in Alaska, as well as to create 
the National Strategic Petroleum Reserve. At 
least 20%, or such other amount as deter- 
mined by the President, of the oil eventually 
produced from NPR #4 would be earmarked 
for military needs and for the National Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve and the remainder 
made available to the domestic economy. 
Although the oil reserves contained in NPR 
#4 are largely unexplored and significant 
production is not expected before 1982, it 
is anticipated that NPR #4 will provide a 
minimum of 2 million barrels of oil per day 
by 1985. Title I would also grant the Depart- 
ment of the Navy authority to acquire, con- 
struct, fill and maintain a military strategic 
petroleum reserve of 300 million barrels as 
part of the National Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve. 

Title II would authorize the establishment 
of a civilian national strategic petroleum 
reserye of up to 1 billion barrels of petroleum. 
Once created, this strategic reserve, together 
with the exercise of certain standby authori- 
ties provided for in Title XIII, will minimize 
disruption from future embargoes or other 
energy emergencies. This Title would author- 
ize the Federal government to acquire, con- 
struct and maintain petroleum storage 
facilities, to purchase petroleum or require 
industrial set-asides for a strategic reserve, 
and to utilize petroleum from the reserve to 
offset disruptions in foreign imports. Most 
of the funds required to finance this pro- 
gram, as well as a large amount of the oil 
to be stored would come from the production 
of NPR #1 in Elk Hills, California. Within 
one year of enactment, a report would be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress de- 
tailing actions taken and proposed plans for 
developing a strategic petroleum reserve 
system. 

Title III is designed to reverse the declin- 
ing natural gas supply trend as quickly as 
possible and to insure increased supplies of 
natural gas at reasonable prices to the con- 
sumer. Under the proposal, wellhead price 
controls over new natural gas sold in inter- 
state commerce would be removed. This ac- 
tion will enable interstate pipelines to com- 
pete for new onshore gas and encourage 
drilling for gas onshore and in offshore areas. 
In order to discourage further conversions 
to natural gas and to encourage greater nat- 
ural gas conservation, the President is also 
proposing an excise tax of 37¢ per thousand 
cubic feet on natural gas which is equivalent 
to the proposed $2 tax on oil. 

Titles IV and V contain amendments to 
the Clean Air Act and the Energy Supply and 
Environmental Coordination Act of 1974 
(ESECA). The amendments are needed to 
pursue a vigorous program, consistent with 
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appropriate environmental safeguards, to 
make greater use of domestic coal, and thus 
to reduce the need for natural gas and im- 
ported oil. The proposed amendments would 
serve to reduce the need for oll imports by 
100,000 barrels per day in 1975 and 300,000 
barrels by 1977. 

The amendments to ESECA would expand 
and extend the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion’s authority to issue and enforce orders 
prohibiting power plants and other major in- 
stallations from burning petroleum products 
and natural gas. One of the amendments to 
the Clean Air Act would eliminate the re- 
gional requirement which prohibits major 
fuel burning sources from burning coal 
where the violation of health-related stand- 
ards is caused by other sources, Another 
amendment would permit certain isolated 
plants to use intermittent control systems 
on an interim basis where they do not pose 
a threat to public health. In addition, the 
amendments seek a better balance between 
automobile fuel economy and air quality by 
stabilizing auto emission requirements for 
five years at the level of California’s 1975 
standards for hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide emissions, and holding at national 
1975 standards for oxides of nitrogen. 

Title VI would delete the “significant de- 
terioration” requirement from the Clean Air 
Act. There may be more appropriate ways to 
deal with the issues associated with signifi- 
cant deterioration than through the Clean 
Air Act, and Congress should undertake a 
prompt and comprehensive review of this 
issue, 

Title Vil is designed to restore the finan- 
cial health of public utilities. It would elimi- 
nate undue regulatory lags involved in ap- 
proving proposed rate changes, assure that 
rates adequately reflect the full cost of gen- 
erating and transmitting electricity, and re- 
move prohibitions that now prevent lower 
prices from being charged to consumers dur- 
ing off peak hours. Though many states have 
already adopted similar programs, enactment 
of Title VII will establish certain standard 
regulatory procedures across the Nation, re- 
sulting in more equitable treatment of 
utilities. 

Treasury Secretary Simon has presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posals for tax changes including increased 
investment tax credits for public utilities. 
Presently only a 4% tax credit is available to 
utilities while a 7% tax credit is available 
to other industries. The proposed legislation 
would raise the tax credits to a level of 12% 
for one year with the 12% rate being re- 
tained for two additional years for all elec- 
tric generating facilities not fired by oil or 
gas. Utilities would also be allowed to in- 
crease from 50% to 75% the portion of their 
1975 tax liabilities that can be offset by the 
investment tax credit. The percentage would 
phase back down to 50% by 1980. Corporate 
tax deductions would also be allowed for 
preferred stock dividends issued by utilities 
and other industries. These legislative pro- 
posals would reduce the cost of capital for 
needed utility expansions and stimulate 
equity rather than debt financing. 

Title VIII is designed to expedite the de- 
velopment of energy facilities. The Federal 
Energy Administration would be required to 
develop a National Energy Site and Facility 
Report with appropriate Federal, State, in- 
dustry and public input. Information in this 
report would be utilized by the Federal gov- 
ernment, the States and industry in develop- 
ing and implementing plans to insure that 
needed energy facilities are sited, approved 
and constructed on a timely basis. At the 
Federal level, FEA would be responsible for 
coordinating and expediting the processing 
of applications to construct energy facilities. 

States would be required to develop man- 
agement programs to expedite the process 
by which energy facility applications are 
reviewed and approved at the State level, to 
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insure that adequate consideration is given 
to national and regional energy require- 
ments in the State’s siting and approval 
processes, and to provide that decisions of 
State regulatory authorities on energy fa- 
cility applications are not overruled by ac- 
tions of local governments. FEA would pro- 
vide grants and technical assistance to the 
States in developing their programs. If a 
State does not develop an acceptable man- 
agement program, FEA would promulgate an 
appropriate management program for it. The 
Federal government would not be authorized 
to override any State decision on a particu- 
lar site of facility application. 

Title 1X would provide needed authority to 
prevent foreign oil producing countries from 
undercutting U.S. efforts to develop domes- 
tic petroleum energy resources or achieve 
energy independence. The Federal Energy 
Administration would monitor the effect of 
oll price fluctuations on the economic viabil- 
ity of conventional petroleum development 
and production projects. Upon the finding 
that this viability is being threatened, tariffs, 
quotas, or variable import fees would be im- 
posed. 

Two other measures are being developed 
that will affect domestic energy supplies. One 
proposal would assure more rapid siting and 
licensing of nuclear facilities while retain- 
ing sufficient safeguards to protect the envi- 
ronment and public health and safety. The 
other proposal, to regulate surface mining, 
would provide the appropriate balance be- 
tween the urgent need to increase coal pro- 
duction and the need to protect the environ- 
ment. 

DEMAND RESTRAINT MEASURES 

Each of the demand restraint measures 
contained in Titles X-XII is an essential ele- 
ment in achieving our overall goal of reduc- 
ing oil imports and lowering the demand 
for coal, natural gas and electricity. These 
proposals will serve to reduce wasteful en- 
ergy use, create jobs, and lessen economic 
hardships, while not impeding economic out- 
put. 

Title X would establish mandatory ther- 
mal (heating and cooling) efficiency stand- 
ards for all new homes and commercial build- 
ings. It is anticipated that this program 
will save the equivalent of 500,000 barrels of 
oll per day in 1985. The Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development in consultation 
with engineering, architectural, consumer, 
labor and industry representatives would be 
responsible for developing thermal efficiency 
standards. Standards for residential dwell- 
ings would be promulgated and implemented 
within one year, and performance standards 
for commercial and other residential build- 
ings developed and implemented as soon 
thereafter as practicable. State and local gov- 
ernments would assume primary responsibil- 
ity for enforcing standards through local 
building codes. 

Title XI would establish, within the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration, a grant pro- 
gram for States to assist low income per- 
sons, particularly the elderly, in winterizing 
their homes, Title XI is modeled after a 
successful pilot project that was conducted 
in the State of Maine during 1974. Annual 
appropriations of $55 million would be au- 
thorized to fund the three year grant pro- 
gram, and enable States to purchase win- 
terization materials for dwellings of low- 
income persons. 

Title XII would authorize the President to 
require energy efficiency labels on all new 
major appliances and motor vehicles. This 
title would insure that consumers are fully 
apprised of the efficiency of various ap- 
pliances and motor vehicles and would en- 
courage the manufacture and greater utiliza- 
tion of more efficient products. 


EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAMS 


In addition to taking measures to increase 
domestic supplies, reduce demand and create 
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a strategic reserve system, we must be in a 
position to take immediate and decisive ac- 
tions to counteract any future energy emer- 
gency. 

Title XIII would provide the President with 
certain standby authorities to deal with fu- 
ture embargoes or other energy emergencies 
and to carry out the International Energy 
Program agreement, including provisions 
for international oil sharing, mutual energy 
conservation programs, and international 
cooperation on various energy initiatives. 
This title would include authority to al- 
locate and control the price of petroleum 
and petroleum products, promulgate and en- 
force mandatory energy conservation pro- 
grams, ration petroleum products, order 
increases in domestic oil production, and al- 
locate critical materials needed for the main- 
tenance, construction and operation of criti- 
cal energy facilities. All or a portion of these 
authorities would be invoked upon a deter- 
mination that emergency conditions exist. 

[Fact Sheet] 

ENERGY INDEPENDENCE Act oF 1975 
TITLE I—NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 
Background 
In his State of the Union Message, the 
President urged quick action on the legis- 
lation necessary to allow use of the Naval 
Petroleum Reserves (NPR's) to increase do- 
mestic oil supplies available in commercial 
markets as well as to establish a strategic 
petroleum storage program of 1 billion bar- 
rels for domestic needs and 300 million bar- 

rels for defense requirements. 
Problem to be solved 

Current and growing dependence on for- 
eign sources of petroleum makes the Nation 
highly vulnerable to major disruptions in 
its energy supply. 

What the bill would do 

This legislation provides for full develop- 
ment and production of NPR's 1, 2, and 3 
for replenishing existing DOD stocks, for 
storage in a National Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, and for sale or exchange, the re- 
ceipts to be used to further explore, develop, 
and produce the NPR’s, to construct facili- 
ties (pipelines, etc.) on or off the reserves, 
and to construct and manage the National 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. Production of 
up to 160,000 bbls per day is anticipated by 
mid 1975 and 300,000 bpd by 1977. 

The bill also authorizes the President to 
explore, develop, and produce NPR-4 in 
Alaska through competitive leasing, com- 
petitively negotiated contracts or other busi- 
ness arrangements that provide adequate 
compensation to the U.S. Production of at 
least 2 million bpd is expected by 1985 or 
sooner. The Government share of NPR-4 
production will contribute to the National 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve and to military 
needs. The remainder will be made available 
to the public economy. 

TITLE IJ—NATIONAL STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 

RESERVE (CIVILIAN) ACT OF 1975 
Background 


In order to make the United States invul- 
nerable to foreign oil disruptions and other 
energy emergencies, President Ford in his 
State of the Union Message proposed the 
establishment of a national strategic petro- 
leum reserve of 1 billion barrels for civilian 
use and 300 million barrels for defense pur- 
poses. 

Probiem to be solved 

It is anticipated that by 1987. the United 
States will still be importing between 4 and 
5 million barrels of oil a day. If we are to 
be protected from the potentially disastrous 
ramifications of future disruptions in for- 
eign imports, we must have the capability 
to offset significant reductions in imports. 
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What the dill would do 

The National Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
(Civilian) Act of 1975 would— 

Provide for the construction and main- 
tenance of strategic petroleum storage facili- 
ties; 

Authorize the President to purchase petro- 
leum or require industrial set asides to meet 
the 1.3 billion barrel goal; 

Authorize the President to utilize the 
strategic petroleum reserve to offset disrup- 
tions in imports and protect the national 
security; 

Require a detailed implementation plan 
to be submitted to the Congress within one 
year of enactment which would include: A 
comprehensive environmental assessment; an 
analysis of alternative types of storage facili- 
ties; a timetable for completing the petro- 
leum reserve system; a comparison of avail- 
able methods for obtaining petroleum for 
the strategic reserve; 

Require submission of annual reports to 
the Congress. 

TITLE II—NEW NATURAL GAS DEREGULATION 
Background 


In the President’s January 15, 1975, State 
of the Union Message to Congress, legisla- 
tion was proposed to deregulate new natural 
gas. 

Title II of the Administration’s Energy 
Independence Act contains this legislation, 


The Problem to be solved 


Natural gas shortages are forcing curtail- 
ment of supplies to many industrial firms 
and denial of service to new residential cus- 
tomers. (14% expected this winter versus 7% 
last year.) This is resulting in unemploy- 
ment, reductions in the production of ferti- 
lizer needed to increase food supplies, and in- 
creased demand for alternative fuels—pri- 
marily imported oil. 

Deregulation of new natural gas is needed 
to increase domestic production and reduce 
demand for scarce natural gas supplies. 


What the bill would do 


Permit competitive pricing of new natural 
gas in the field. Existing regulation of trans- 
mission and distribution as well as FPC regu- 
lation of old gas is retained. 

Define new natural gas as natural gas sold 
or delivered by a producer to a natural gas 
company in interstate commerce—(i) which 
is dedicated to interstate commerce for the 
first time on or after January 1, 1975—(il) 
which is continued in interstate commerce 
after the expiration of a contract by its own 
terms for the sale or delivery of such nat- 
ural gas existing as of such date, or— (tii) 
which is produced from wells commenced 
after such date. 

TITLE IV-—1975 LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO 
AMEND THE ENERGY SUPPLY AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION ACT OF 1974 

Background 


In June, 1974, Congress enacted the Energy 
Supply and Environmental Coordination Act 
of 1974 (ESECA), which gave the FEA the 
authority to: 

Require powerplants and other major fuel- 
burning Installations to convert from petro- 
leum products or natural gas to coal, or re- 
quire them to remain on coal if they were 
already using it—provided the plant meets 
the criteria of the Act, Including air quality 
criteria. 

Require certain powerplants in the early 
planning process to be bullt with the capa- 
bility to burn coal. 

Since last summer the importance of in- 
creasing use of coal to reduce reliance on 
petroleum products has become even clearer. 
FEA and the Administration have, there- 
fore, reviewed ESECA to determine if amend- 
ments to ESECA s-e needed to insure greater 
use of coal. 
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The Federal Energy Administration is pro- 
posing today 3 amendments to expand and 
extend the ESECA coal program. 

The Environmental Protection Agency is 
also proposing amendments to the Clean Air 
Act which will allow greater coal use by the 
plants covered by the ESECA program, con- 
sistent with protection of public health. 

Amendments 

The FEA amendments: 

1, Extend FEA’s authority to issue orders 
under ESECA to June 30, 1977. 

FEA’s authority to issue order prohibiting 
use of petroleum products and natural gas 
and requiring powerplants in the planning 
process to be built with capacity to burn 
coal expires on June 30, 1975. FEA expects 
to have issued orders by that date to a group 
of about 30 of the most promising power- 
plant conversion candidates. It will still be 
in the process of conducting on-site Investi- 
gations of about 30 additional powerplants 
and developing an adequate data base on 
convertibility of non-utility major fuel- 
burning installations. 

The proposed amendment would extend 
FPEA’s authority 2 years to June 30, 1977, to 
permit it to issue orders to a large number 
of additional plants—with resulting sub- 
stantial of] savings. 

2. Extend FEA’s authority to enforce its 
order under ESECA to 1985. 

At present, FEA can only enforce its or- 
ders to 1979. 

The proposed amendment would allow FEA 
to enforce its orders during the critical pe- 
riod to 1985—insuring that the oil savings 
resulting from conversions under ESECA 
are not lost through voluntary reconversions 
during the period between 1979 and 1985. 
The plants would have to meet applicable air 
pollution requirements after expiration of 
any “compliance date extension,” as at 
present. 

3. Extend FEA's authority to issue orders 
prohibiting use of petroleum products/nat- 
ural gas to additional categories of plants. 

At present, FEA can only issue prohibition 
orders to plants that had the capability to 
burn coal in June, 1974. It cannot issue or- 
ders to plants being planned, designed and 
constructed. It is anomalous that FEA can 
order powerplants in the early planning 
process to be built with the capacity to burn 
coal, but cannot require them to use it. 

The proposed amendment would permit 
FEA to issue prohibition orders 1) to power- 
plants and other major fuel-burning instal- 
lations under construction with, or designed 
with, coal-burning capability, 2) plants in 
the early planning process that FEA can or- 
der to be built with coal-burning capability. 
Oil savings from ordering early planning 
process plants to burn coal, alone, could re- 
sult in oil savings of 470,000 barrels per day 
by 1983. Plants covered by this amendment 
will have to meet any applicable new source 
performance standards. 

TITLES V AND VI—1975 LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
TO AMEND THE CLEAN AIR ACT OF 1970 
Background 

The environmental energy and economic 
problems facing our society are inter- 
dependent and require complementary solu- 
tions and goals. The proposed amendments 
to the Clean Air Act will reinforce our Na- 
tion’s commitment to achieve and maintain 
air quality capable of protecting the health 
and welfare of our citizens while taking 
cognizance of the serious economic and 
energy-related problems which must be 
solved. The amendments are as follows: 

Intermittent controls—Problem 

To insure permanent control of SOx 
emissions from power plants, but allow 
reasonable time for scrubber installations 
and acquisition of long-term low sulfur coal 
contracts. 
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Proposal 


The amendment would authorize com- 
Pliance schedule extensions which would 
allow certain isolated plants until January 1, 
1985, to install and operate scrubber sys- 
tems or acquire long-term low sulfur coal 
contracts. Under the compliance schedule, 
these plants, which are reliable and enforce- 
able, would employ intermittent control 
systems, e.g., fuel switching or, under cer- 
tain circumstances, load shifting, to meet 
primary health protecting SOx standards 
until permanent systems are operational, 
Under no circumstances would extensions be 
granted in areas where the health-related 
sulfur oxides standard would be violated. 

Amendment 

Extensions of compliance for certain power 
plants. 

Coal conversion related amendments— 
Problem 


Need to facilitate conversions to coal while 

continuing to protect public health. 
Proposal 

These amendments would (1) permit 
plants subject to FEA orders that qualify 
for intermittent control systems pursuant 
to prior amendment to use Intermittent con- 
trol systems up to 1985, (2) eliminate re- 
gional limitation provision, and (3) make 
eligible for compliance date extensions source 
that would switch from coal to oll but were 
prohibited from doing so because of an 
FEA order disallowing fuel switching. 

Amendments 

1. Date of termination of Implementation 
plan requirements and Compliance date ex- 
tensions. 

2. Regional limitations on compliance date 
extensions. 

3. Installations eligible for compliance date 
extensions, 


Auto emission standards—problem 


Given the Nation’s increasing concern re- 
garding dependence on foreign oil, auto 
makers should be allowed to strike an ap- 
propriate balance so as to significantly im- 
prove fuel economy while maintaining 
stringent environmental controls, 

Proposal 

Make .9 grams per mile (gpm) hydrocar- 
bons (HC) and 9.0 gpm carbon monoxide 
(CO) the emission standards for light-duty 
vehicles manufactured for model years 1977 
through 1981. These are the same as the 1975 
interim standards in effect in California. Be- 
ginning with the 1982 model year, the orig- 
inal statutory standards would take effect. 
Regarding nitrogen oxides (NOx) 3.1 gpm 
would be the 1977 through 1981 require- 
ment and be set administratively thereafter. 
Nevertheless, authority would be retained al- 
lowing California to establish more strin- 
gent emission standards. The 1975 California 
standards represent roughly a 90 percent re- 
duction in CO and HC in comparison with 
pre-1968 vehicles and will provide significant 
fuel savings over five years. 

Amendment 

Automotive emission standards. 

Primary particulate standard—Problem 

Provide flexibility in dealing with areas 
where particulate standards will not be met 
because “fugitive emissions” and urban back- 
ground of dust are a major problem. Fugitive 
emissions refer to natural or man-made 
sources of particulates that are not readily 
controllable, e.g., farming operations and 
unpaved roads. 

Proposal 

Allow the EPA Administrator to grant cer- 
tain regions of the country additional time 
to meet the primary air standards for par- 
ticulate matter. EPA estimates that some 
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60 air quality control regions—urban and 
rural—around the country may need addi- 
tional time to meet the primary particulate 
standards. Eligible regions would be those 
that can demonstrate that controls for meet- 
ing the standards at an earlier date are not 
reascnably available. In the interim, how- 
ever, all reasonably available technology 
would be required. 
Amendment 

Extension for attainment of national pri- 
mary ambient air quality standards for sus- 
pended particulate matter. 

Transportation control plans—Problem 

Some of the 38 urban areas with trans- 
portation control plans will be unable to 
meet health-based air quality standards by 
1975-77 without implementation of certain 
measures that would have serious adverse 
social or economic effects, such as gas ra- 
tioning. Limited extensions are needed in 
some cases to avoid such effects. 

Proposal 

Communities that are unable to meet air 
quality standards for auto-related pollutants 
by the 1975-1977 statutory deadline, despite 
implementation of all reasonably available 
measures in their transportation control 
plans, could receive deadline extensions on 
the condition that all additional reason- 
able measures needed to meet the stand- 
ards are implemented during the extension. 

Amendment 
Extensions of transportation control plans, 


New source and hazardous emission equip- 
ments standards—Problem 
To simplify monitoring and enforcement 
of a few source categories normally subject 
to hazardous or new source performance 
standards. 
Proposal 
Explicitly authorize EPA to set design or 
equipment standards for sources if and for 
as long as it is not feasible to set customary 
emission or performance standards. For 
example, gasoline storage tanks at thou- 
sands of filling stations would have substan- 
tially lower emissions of hydrocarbons dur- 
ing refill by delivery trucks if a simple sub- 
merged filling pipe were used. A simple 
designation of this equipment would avoid 
the costly and time-consuming monitoring, 
measuring, and violation processing often 
associated with emission standards. 
Amendment 
New source and hazardous emission equip- 
ment standards. 
Waivers for technology innovation—Problem 
To encourage development of technology 
that (1) may achieve lower emissions than 
conventional technology, or (2) may achieve 
emission standards at substantially less cost 
than conventional technology. 
Proposal 
Authorize, where the EPA Administrator 
approves in advance, a waiver of compliance 
with new source performance standards to 
encourage innovative and experimental con- 
trol technology, provided that primary air 
quality standards must be met. This would 
apply only to specific new facilities that ap- 
pear likely to be able to meet the new source 
performance standards. 
Amendment 
Waivers for technology innovations. 
Assessment of civil penalties—Problem 
To provide increased enforcement flexibil- 
ity to the Administrator. Currently criminal 
penalties are the only types of penalties 
available to the Administrator. 
Proposal 
To provide civil penalties of up to $25,000 
per day of violations by stationary sources. 
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Amendment 

Assessment of civil penalties. 

Enforcement order extensions—Problem 

To confirm EPA's authority to write en- 
forcement orders requiring specific control 
steps which may extend beyond the statutory 
air quality standard attainment date. 

Proposal 

To clarify the Administrator's authority to 
issue enforceable compliance orders which 
extend beyond the statutory air quality 
standard attainment date. 

Amendment 

Enforcement orders extending past attain- 
ment dates. 

Compliance implementation plan 
revisions—Problem 

Need to provide increased flexibility by 
allowing sources to meet whatever emission 
limitation is in effect upon termination of 
a coal conversion order; this would recog- 
nize that coal conversion sources should 
meet the same emission limitations which 
other coal burning sources in the air quality 
control region are required to meet. 

Proposal 

To permit compliance with any SIP revi- 
sions which may be in effect at the termina- 
tion of coal conversion compliance extension. 

Amendment 

Compliance plan requirements. 

Significant deterioration—Problem 

The relevance of the “significant deterilo- 
ration” issue to the Nation's environmental, 
energy and economic well being requires ex- * 
plicit action from the 94th Congress. The 
Courts have found that prevention of sig- 
nificent deterioration of air quality in the 
United States where the air is cleaner than 
required by Federal health and welfare 
standards is presently required under the 
Clean Air Act. Since the Congress did not 
address in the substantive portions of the 
Act the concept of “significant deteriora- 
tion,” it has been open to numerous inter- 
pretations. Further, the Courts have not spe- 
cifically defined the boundaries of the discre- 
tion of the Environmental Protection Agency 
in this area. 

In light of the Supreme Court’s decision, 
EPA promulgated final regulations to im- 
plement its best judgment of how to prevent 
significant deterioration of existing clean air 
areas. These regulations are now the subject 
of court challenge. 

Proposal 

The amendment would delete the signifi- 
cant deterioration requirement from the 
Clean Air Act. There are other ways to deal 
with this critical problem and it is recom- 
mended that the Congress undertake a 
prompt and comprehensive review of this 
issue. 

TITLE VII—UTILITIES ACT OF 1975 
Background 

In the President’s January 15, 1975, State 
of the Union Message to Congress, legisla- 
tion was proposed to make selective changes 
in state utility commission regulation. 

Title VII of the Administration’s Energy 
Independence Act contains this legislation— 
the Utilities Act of 1975. 

The problem to be solved 

Utilities can no longer attract sufficient 
capital to meet both current and expected 
demand because present utility pricing prac- 
tices and local regulatory procedures do not 
always reflect the full cost of the generation 
and transmission of electrical energy. 

Utilities have deferred or cancelled a sig- 
nificant portion of planned plant expansion 
and have been limited in their ability to 
finance conversion of facilities to coal. 
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Shortages and unreliability in the supplies 
of electricity now exist or are imminent, 

Certain regulatory practices and procedures 
governing electric utilities need to be altered 
to make them more responsive to changed 
energy and economic environment. 

What the bill would do 

Eliminate undue regulatory lag by pro- 
hibiting suspension of proposed rate sched- 
ules for longer than five months. 

Eliminate prohibitions against fuel ad- 
Justment clauses to ensure that utility rates 
accurately reflect increasing fuel costs, 

Eliminate undue financial hardships as- 
sociated with construction of capital inten- 
sive projects by prohibiting exclusions of 
construction work in progress from rate base. 

Eliminate prohibitions against off-peak 
pricing so utilities may charge lower prices 
to consumers during off-peak hours. 

Eliminate prohibitions against exclusions 
of legally required costs associated with pol- 
lution controls from rate base. 

Eliminate prohibitions against use by & 
utility of normalization method of account. 
TITLE VITI—ENERGY FACILITIES PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1975 
Background 

In his State of the Union Message, the 
President stated that within the next ten 
years 200 major nuclear powerplants, 150 
major coal-fired powerplants, 30 major new 
oil refineries, and 20 major new synthetic 
fuel plants will be needed. In order to assure 
that the facilities are sited and constructed 
in timely fashion, the President has proposed 
the “Energy Facilities Planning and Devel- 

‘opment Act of 1975." The Act would assure 
adequate planning for the siting of major 
energy facilities and the expeditious process- 
ing at the Federal and State level of ap- 
plications to site, construct, and operate 
energy facilities. 

The problem to be solved 

A national energy plan is needed to assist 
the States and industry in their long-range 
energy facility planning. 

Major delays in the selection and approval 
of energy facility sites and uncertainties in- 
yolved in obtaining preconstruction ap- 
provals have reduced the availability of 
needed energy supplies. 

Lack of any central mechanism to elimi- 
nate duplication and reconcile conflicts be- 
tween agencies has resulted in a piecemeal 
approach to siting and preconstruction ap- 
provals at the Federal level. 

Many States have failed to develop ade- 
quate plans, programs and procedures to as- 
sure that needed energy facilities are sited 
and approved in a timely and orderly 
fashion. 

What the dill would do 

National Energy Site and Facility Report 

Authorizes and requires FEA to prepare 
within one year after enactment of this Act 
a National Energy Site and Facility Report, 
detailing the number, type, and general loca- 
tion of needed energy facilities. The report 
will provide information on: 

The possible impact of energy conserva- 
tion measures on reducing energy demand; 

The status of all applications for energy 
facilities pending at Federal and State levels; 

The financial and public service impacts of 
various types of energy facilities on local 
communities; and 

Economic, social and environmental ad- 
vantages of constructing and locating energy 
facilities in various regions or marketing 
areas. 

State Energy Facility Management Programs 

Requires that each State, within 1 year 
from issuance of the National Energy Site 
and Pacility Report, submit to FEA for ap- 
proval a State Energy Facility Management 
Program. The period for submission of a 
Management program may be extended at 
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the Administrator's discretion on a case by 
case basis. Such program must provide for: 

An expedited process for reviewing and ap- 
proving energy facility applications; 

Adequate consideration of national and 
regional energy needs in the States’ energy 
facility planning process; 

Procedures to insure that State decisions 
on applications to site, construct, or oper- 
ate energy facilities are final; and 

Coordination of the siting process within 
the State's overall land use program. 

Requires each State to submit with its 
management program information which 
will assist the Administrator in preparing 
an environmental impact statement on the 
proposed program. 

Authorizes FEA to promulgate an energy 
facility management program for any State 
failing to submit an acceptable program. 

Development and Administrative Grants 


Establishes a $1 hundred million 5-year 
matching grant program to assist the States 
in developing and implementing their En- 
ergy Facility Management Programs. 

FEA will provide technical assistance to 
the States in developing and initiating their 
management programs. 

Federal Approval Process 

Authorizes FEA to expedite and coordinate 
the processing of all Federal applications 
for energy facilities. 

Establishes an 18-month deadline for is- 
suance of a final Federal decision on applica- 
tions to construct energy facilities. 

Provides for the preparation of a consoli- 
dated environmental impact statement for 
each proposed facility. 

Prohibits construction of energy facilities 
(other than nuclear facilities) until all Fed- 
eral agencies with approval authority over 
an application for construction have 
granted approval. 

TITLE IX-——-ENERGY DEVELOPMENT SECURITY ACT 
OF 1975 
Background 

In his State of the Union Message the Presi- 
dent announced that he would seek legisla- 
tion to authorize and require tariffs, import 
quotas or price floors to protect our efforts 
to develop domestic petroleum resources and 
thus achieve energy independence, 

Title IX of the Administration's Energy 
Independence Act contains this legislation— 
the Energy Development Security Act of 
1975. 

The problem to be solved 

In order to ensure that foreign oil pro- 
ducing countries cannot undercut United 
States efforts to develop and exploit domes- 
tic petroleum resources by instituting mas- 
sive price cuts, additional authority to pro- 
vide investment certainty is needed. 

What the bill would do 

The main features of the proposed legisla- 
tion are: 

Investigations by the Administrator of FEA 
to determine whether there has been a sig- 
nificant drop in the price of: imported pe- 
troleum such that the economic viability of 
a substantial part of United States petroleum 
production and development is threatened or 
that such a price drop threatens to cause a 
substantial increase in petroleum consump- 
tion. 

Presidential authority to impose tariffs, 
quotas or variable import fees if such a drop 
occurs. 

TITLE X—BUILDING ENERGY CONSERVATION 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1975 
Background 

In his State of the Union Message, the 
President proposed legislation to make ther- 
mal efficiency standards mandatory for all 
new buildings in the United States, Such 
standards would save thousands of barrels 
of oil daily by reducing the amount of energy 
needed to heat and cool buildings. The 
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“Building Energy Conservation Standards 
Act of 1975” provides for the development 
and implementation of minimum energy 
conservation standards to be applied to new 
buildings through the operation of State and 
local building codes. 

The problem to be solved 

Large amounts of fuels and energy are 

consumed unnecessarily each year in heating, 
cooling-ventilating, and providing domestic 
hot water for newly constructed residential 
and commercial buildings because such 
buildings lack essential energy conservation 
features. 

What the dill would do 


Direct the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to develop and promulgate en- 
ergy conservation standards for new residen- 
tial and commercial buildings, and to imple- 
ment those standards through State and 
local building codes. 

Major features of the bill include the 
following: 

Types of standards 

Provides for: Initial “prescriptive” energy 
conservation standards to be promulgated 
by the Secretary of HUD, after consultation 
with the Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Administration, which will set forth 
Specific energy conservation features to be 
included in new residential buildings. 

Later “performance” standards for new 
commercial and residential buildings, under 
which energy conservation objectives would 
be specified but architects and builders would 
be given flexibility to use different specific 
esey or methods of achieving those objec- 
tives. 

Timetable for standards 


Sets forth timetables às follows: 

Within six months after enactment, HUD 
to publish for public comment proposed pre- 
scriptive standards for residential buildings; 
HUD to consider comments received and 
within six months to promulgate final pre- 
scriptive standards which will become ef- 
fective one year after promulgation. 

Within eighteen months after enactment, 
HUD to publish for public comment per- 
formance standards for commercial build- 
ings; by six months thereafter, HUD to issue 
final standards which will become effective 
within one year after promulgation. 

Within three years, HUD to propose for 
public comment performance standards for 
commercial bulldings; by six months there- 
after, HUD to promulgate final standards 
to become effective within one year after 
promulgation, 

Dates for promulgation of proposed or 
final standards may be extended if necessary, 
but by no more than six months. 

State and local codes 

Provides for implementation of standards 
through: 

State codes, local codes or similar provi- 
sions certified by the State as implement- 
ing the Federal standards, or, on a tem- 
porary (not to exceed one year) basis only, 
local codes approved by the Secretary of 
HUD, where a State on the effective date 
of the prescriptive standards is developing 
but is not yet ready to implement its State 
code or procedure for certifying local codes. 
Conditions for Federal Assistance and 

Federally Related Loans 

Provides that in areas which do not have 
codes or similar procedures for enforcing 
prescribed energy conservation standards: 

No Federal financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended for construction of buildings. 

No loans for construction or financing of 
buildings are to be made by Federally in- 
sured, supervised, or regulated banks or 
savings and loan associations. 

Grants and Technical Assistance 

Provides for: 

One time grants to States to assist them 
in developing codes and certification proce- 
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dures, with a total of $5 million authorized 
for such grants for fiscal 1976. 

Technical assistance to States and locali- 
ties. 

Research 

HUD is directed, in cooperation with FEA, 
ERDA, and NBS, to carry out necessary re- 
Search and demonstrations to assist in de- 
velopment of standards and their imple- 
mentation by States and local governments. 
A three-year research and demonstration 
program is contemplated, 

Other Features 

Requires that: 

Standards take 
variations. 

Standards be periodically reviewed and 
updated. 

Standards be issued only after consulta- 
tion by the Secretary of HUD with industry, 
labor, consumers and other interested or 
affected groups. 

Federal agencies take steps to assure that 
Federal buildings conform to the energy 
conservation standards prescribed under 
the bill, 

TITLE XI—WINTERIZATION 
1975 
Background 

In his State of the Union Message, the 
President proposed the establishment of an 
energy conservation program to help low in- 
come families to insulate and winterize their 
homes in order to reduce the long-term con- 
sumption of energy. The proposed “‘Winter- 
ization Assistance Act of 1975” would provide 
for a three-year program of Federal grant 
assistance to State programs designed to 
winterize the homes of low income persons. 
Winterization of these dwellings would allow 
a confortable inside temperature to be main- 
tained with a significant reduction in heat- 
ing fuel. The combined savings in fuel, esti- 
mated to be thousands of barrels a day, 
would not only lessen America’s dependence 
on imported fuels, but would also lower heat- 
ing bills of low income persons and families. 

The problem to be solved 

Dwellings owned or occupied by low income 
persons frequently are inadequately insu- 
lated, and low income persons can least af- 
ford to make the necessary modifications 
which would reduce their residential energy 
use. 


account of climatic 
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What the bill would do 

The bill would authorize the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Energy Administration 
(FEA) to provide grants to the States to as- 
sist in carrying out programs providing for 
winterization of dwellings of low income per- 
sons, particularly the low income elderly. 

Major features of the bill include the 
following: 

Development and Submisston of State 

Programs 

The States would submit annual applica- 
tions to the Administrator of the FEA for 
grants to be used to insulate dwellings of 
low income persons. 

The Administrator of FEA would review 
the State applications for the purpose of 
providing Federal grant assistance accord- 
ing to criteria developed by the Administra- 
tor of FEA after consultation with the Sec- 
retaries of Housing and Urban Development, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Labor. 
These criteria would include such items as 
the number of dwellings to be winterized, 
the amount of fuel which would be con- 
served by the State's program, the climate 
of the area where the winterization work is 
to be done, and mechanisms for obtaining 
services of volunteers, 

Federal Assistance Provided 

Upon approval of a State's application, 
the Administrator of FEA would be au- 
thorized to grant funds to that State to 
aid the winterization program. The Federal 
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funds granted to the State could be used 
only for the purchase of winterization ma- 
terials, such as insulation, storm windows, 
and caulking and weatherstripping except 
that no more than 10% of each State’s grant 
could be used for administrative costs of 
the program in the State. 
Program Coordination 

In administering this program, the Fed- 
eral Energy Administrator intends to con- 
sult with other Federal agencies, including 
the Community Services Administration and 
ACTION, in order to achieve most effective 
implementation. 

The States would be urged to encourage 
prime sponsors under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA), a Federally assisted program to 
provide training and public service jobs, to 
utilize CETA participants in the proposed 
winterization projects. 

Review of Programs 

The Administrator of FEA would be au- 
thorized to monitor State winterization pro- 
grams receiving Federal assistance to deter- 
mine if such program was in compliance 
with the approved application. 

Authorization of Appropriations 

The bill would authorize appropriations 
of $9 million for fiscal year 1975 and $55 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1976 through 
1978. 

TITLE XII—NATIONAL APPLIANCE AND MOTOR 
VEHICLE ENERGY LABELING ACT OF 1975 
Background 

In the fact sheet supplementing the Pres- 
ident’s January 15, 1975, State of the Union 
Message to Congress, legislation was pro- 
posed to conserve energy by requiring labels 
on major appliances and motor vehicles to 
show their energy use and efficiency. 

Title XII of the Administration’s Energy 
Independence Act contains this legislation— 
the National Appliance and Motor Vehicle 
Energy Labeling Act of 1975. 

The problem to be solved 

Automobiles and major appliances are im- 
portant consumers of energy. 

Major appliances such as air conditioners, 
water heaters, refrigerators and ranges ac- 
count for about one-third of residential 
energy use. 

Motor vehicles account for about 45% of 
the petroleum and close to 20% of all energy 
used in the U.S. 

Similar products vary widely in the amount 
of energy used, and few consumer products 
now on the market clearly indicate how 
much energy is needed for their operation. 

Energy information must be readily avail- 
able if consumers are to compare energy use 
and efficiency when selecting appliances or 
motor vehicles. 

What the bill would do 

Authorize the President to require appli- 
ance and motor vehicle labels to give the 
consumer information that will permit com- 
parison of relative energy consumption. Prod- 
ucts covered will include motor vehicles, 
room and central air conditioners, refriger- 
ators, freezers, clothes washers and dryers, 
dishwashers, kitchen ranges and ovens, and 
water heaters. 

TITLE XUI—STANDBY ENERGY AUTHORITIES ACT 
OF 1975 
Background 

In the fact sheet supplementing the Presi- 
dent’s January 15, 1975, State of the Union 
Message to Congress, legislation was proposed 
to authorize a number of standby authorities 
to deal with significant domestic energy 
shortages. 

Title XIII of the Administration's Energy 
Independence Act contains this legislation— 
the Standby Energy Authorities Act of 1975. 
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The problem to be solved 

Disruptions in supplies of imported petro- 
leum, whether as a result of embargoes or 
other reasons can have severe economic con- 
sequences for the United States. The Presi- 
dent must sufficient authority to deal 
with such energy emergencies quickly and 
effectively. 

The United States has entered into an 
Agreement or an International Energy Pro- 
gram which provides for cooperation among 
major oil consuming nations both in dealing 
with energy emergencies and in other coop- 
erative efforts. The authorities contained in 
the Standby Energy Authorities Act of 1975 
would enable the United States to fulfill its 
obligations under this international agree- 
ment, 

What the bill would do 

Upon finding that national energy shortage 
conditions exist or are imminent which 
threaten United States national security or 
that international obligations require such 
action, the President is authorized to 

Control private inventories of petroleum, 

Order increased domestic petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Allocate and ration petroleum products. 

Promulgate energy conservation plans re- 
stricting the use of energy materials. 

Allocate materials needed for energy pro- 
duction and development. 

Provide for the international allocation of 
petroleum. 

Promote voluntary agreements to fulfill in- 
ternational allocation obligations under an 
international agreement, 

Restrict exports of energy related materials, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 720 OF 
THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, and myself, I 
send a joint resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. This 
will simply allow the appointment of 
private sector members to the Commis- 
sion on Supplies and Shortages and ex- 
tend the reporting dates and the author- 
ization for the Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the joint resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 27) to amend 
the Defense Production Act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be con- 
sidered as having been read the first time 
by title and the second time at length. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
this joint resolution meets with the ap- 
proval of the majority leader (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD). As the distinguished Republican 
leader has stated, he is a cosponsor of 
the joint resolution, and, therefore, we 
have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration. 

The joint resolution was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 


as follows: 
S.J. Res, 27 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 720 of 
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the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The President, in consultation 
with the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate and the majority and minority 
leaders of the House of Representatives, 
shall appoint five members of the Commis- 
sion from among persons in private life. 
Nothing in sections 203, 205, 207, 208, or 209 
of title 18, United States Code, shall be 
deemed to apply to any of these persons 
because of membership on the Commission. 

“(h) In the first sentence strike out 
“March 1, 1975” and insert “June 30, 1975”. 
In the second sentence strike out “June 30, 
1975” and insert “December 31, 1975”. 

“(4) (2) In the second sentence strike out 
“for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975” and 
insert “to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1975”. 

“(1) Strike out “for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975” and insert “to remain avail- 
able until December 31, 1975”. 


EXPENDITURES BY THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate res- 
olution continuing and authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE— 
SENATE RESOLUTION 10 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be discharged from 
any further consideration of Senate Res- 
olution 10, to continue and authorize ad- 
ditional expenditures by the Special 
Committee on National Emergencies and 
Delegated Emergency Powers, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for appropriate 
action. 

I have consulted with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and he concurs with 
this action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

(The following proceedings occurred 
later in the day:) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Earlier the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH) made a unani- 
mous-consent request with respect to a 
resolution. I objected, not on the merits, 
but because it had not been cleared with 
the leadership on this side. 

I would state for the record that the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho has 
now explained what is involved. There 
was a reference by mistake apparently to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations hav- 

_ing to do with the extension of a com- 
mittee. He is asking that the resolution go 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration which ordinarily would have 
jurisdiction over such matters. 

I have no objection if he wishes to re- 
new the request. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. It 
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had been my understanding that the 
unanimous-consent request had been 
cleared with both sides of the aisle, and 
I appreciate his cooperative attitude. 

Mr. President, once again I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations be discharged from 
any further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 10, a bill to continue and au- 
thorize additional expenditures by the 
Special Committee on National Emer- 
gencies and Delegated Emergency Pow- 
ers, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration for 
appropriate action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS AND 
CORRECTION OF CLERICAL ER- 
RORS—SENATE RESOLUTION 10 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, due to a 
clerical error the dates in Senate Reso- 
lution 10, introduced on January 15, 
1975, should read as follows: 

Line 6, strike “February 28” and insert 
“February 29”; Line 9, strike “February 28” 
and insert “February 29”; Line 24, strike 
“February 28” and insert “February 29." 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
clerical corrections may be made in the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. In that connection, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the following Senators be added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 10: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), the Senator from MIlinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) , the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States transmit- 
ting the economic report of the Presi- 
dent, which was referred to the Joint 
Economic Committee: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The economy is in a severe recession. 
Unemployment is too high and will rise 
higher. The rate of inflation is also too 
high although some progress has been 
made in lowering it. Interest rates have 
fallen from the exceptional peaks 
reached in the summer of 1974, but they 
reflect the rate of inflation and remain 
much too high. 

Moreover, even as we seek solutions to 
these problems, we must also seek solu- 
tions to our energy problem. We must 
embark upon effective programs to con- 
serve energy and develop new sources if 
we are to reduce the proportion of our 
oil imported from unreliable sources. 
Failure or delay in this endeavor will 
mean a continued increase in this Na- 
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tion’s dependence on foreign sources of 
oil. 
We therefore confront three problems: 
the immediate problem of recession and 
unemployment, the continuing problem 
of inflation, and the newer problem of 
reducing America’s vulnerability to oil 
embargoes. 

These problems are as urgent as they 
are important. The solutions we have 
proposed are the result of careful study, 
but they will not produce swift and im- 
mediate results. I believe that these pro- 
grams and proposals will be effective. I 
urge the Congress to adopt them and to 
help me follow through with further 
measures that changing circumstances 
may make desirable. In our efforts we 
must recognize that the remedies we de- 
vise must be both effective and consist- 
ent with the long-term objectives that 
are important for the future well-being 
of our economy. For the sake of taking 
one step forward we must not adopt poli- 
cies which will eventually carry us two 
steps backward. 

As I proposed to you in my State of 
the Union message, the economy needs 
an immediate l-year tax cut of $16 bil- 
lion. This is an essential first move in 
any program to restore purchasing 
power, rebuild the confidence of con- 
sumers, and increase investment incen- 
tives for business. 

Several different proposals to reduce 
individual taxes were considered care- 
fully in our search for the best way to 
help the economy. We chose the method 
that would best provide immediate stim- 
ulus to the economy without perma- 
nently exacerbating our budget problem. 
Accordingly, I recommended a 12 per- 
cent rebate of 1974 taxes, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000. The rebate will be paid 
in two large lump-sum payments total- 
ing $12 billion, the first beginning in May 
and the second by September. 

I have also proposed a $4-billion in- 
vestment tax credit which would en- 
courage businessmen to make new com- 
mitments and expenditures now on proj- 
ects that can be put in place this year 
or by the end of next year. 

The prompt enactment of the $16- 
billion tax reduction is a matter of ut- 
most urgency if we are to bolster the 
natural forces of economic recovery. But 
in recognizing the need for a temporary 
tax cut, Iam not unmindful of the fact 
that it will increase the size of the budget 
deficit. This is all the more reason to 
intensify our efforts to restrain the 
growth in Federal spending. I have asked 
Congress to institute actions which will 
pare $17 billion from the fiscal 1976 
budget. Even so, we foresee a deficit of 
more than $50 billion for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. Moreover, even with- 
out new expenditure initiatives, the 
budget deficit is likely to remain exces- 
sively large in fiscal 1977. As a conse- 
quence, I will propose no new expendi- 
ture programs except those required by 
the energy program. 

I am also asking the Congress to join 
me in finding additional ways to slow the 
rate of increase in Federal spending. 
Budget outlays for new programs or for 
expansion of existing ones would have 
their economic effect long after the eco- 
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nomic recovery gets under way. It is es- 
sential that the deficit be reduced mark- 
edly as the economy begins to return 
toward full employment. Control of ex- 
penditures is the only way we can halt 
an extraordinary increase in the portion 
of our incomes which Government will 
take in the future. 

A simple calculation shows the size 
of the problem which we face. Transfer 
payments to individuals by the Federal 
Government have increased, after ad- 
justment for inflation, by almost 9 per- 
cent annually during the past two dec- 
ades. A continuation of this trend for the 
next two decades, along with only modest 
increases in other Federal expenditures 
and in those of State and local govern- 
ments, would lift the expenditures by 
government at all levels from about one- 
third of the gross national product to 
more than one-half. Spending on this 
scale would require a substantial increase 
in the tax burden on the average Amer- 
ican family. This could easily stifle the 
incentive and enterprise which is essen- 
tial to continued improvements in pro- 
ductivity and in our standard of livng. 

The achievement of our independence 
in energy will be neither quick nor easy. 
No matter what programs are adopted, 
perseverence by the American people and 
a willingness to accept inconvenience will 
be required in order to reach this impor- 
tant goal. The American economy was 
built on the basis of low-cost energy. The 
design of our industrial plants and pro- 
duction process reflect this central ele- 
ment in the American experience. Cheap 
energy freed the architects of our office 
buildings from the need to plan for 
energy efficiency. It made private homes 
cheaper because expensive insulation was 
not required when energy was more 
abundant. Cheap energy also made sub- 
urban life accessible to more citizens, and 
it has given the mobility of the automo- 
bile to rural and city dwellers alike. 

The low cost of energy during most 
of the twentieth century was made pos- 
sible by abundant resources of domestic 
oil, natural gas, and coal. This era has 
now come to an end. We have held the 
price of natural gas below the levels re- 
quired to encourage investment in ex- 
ploration and development of new sup- 
plies, and below the price which would 
have encouraged more careful use. By 
taking advantage of relatively inexpen- 
sive foreign supplies of oil, we improved 
the quality of life for Americans and 
saved our own oil for future use. By ne- 
glecting to prepare for the possibility of 
import disruptions, however, we left our- 
selves overly dependent upon unreliable 
foreign supplies. 

Present circumstances and the future 
security of the American economy leave 
no choice but to adjust to a higher rela- 
tive price of energy products. We have, 
in fact, already begun to do so, although 
I emphasize that there is a long way to 
go. Consumers have already become more 
conscious of energy efficiency in their 
purchases. The higher cost of energy has 
already induced industry to save energy 
by introducing new production tech- 
niques and by investing in energy-con- 
serving capital equipment. These efforts 
must be stimulated and maintained un- 
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til our consumption patterns and our in- 
dustrial structure adjust to the new re- 
lationship between the costs of energy, 
labor, and capital. 

This process of adjustment has been 
slowed because U.S. energy costs have 
not been allowed to increase at an appro- 
priate rate. Prices of about two-thirds of 
our domestic crude oil are still being held 
at less than half the cost of imported oil, 
and natural gas prices are being held at 
even lower levels. Such artificially low 
prices encourage the wasteful use of en- 
ergy and inhibit future production. If 
there is no change in our pricing policy 
for domestic energy and in our consump- 
tion habits, by 1985 one-half of our oil 
will have to be imported, much of it from 
unreliable sources. Since our economy 
depends so heavily on energy, it is imper- 
ative that we make ourselves less vulner- 
able to supply cutoffs and the monopo- 
listic pricing of some foreign oil pro- 
ducers. 

The need for reliable energy supplies 
for our economy is the foundation of my 
proposed energy program. The principal 
purpose is to permit and encourage our 
economy to adjust its consumption of 
energy to the new realities of the market 
place during the last part of the twen- 
tieth century. The reduction in our de- 
pendence on unreliable sources of oil will 
require Government action, but even in 
this vital area the role of Government in 
economic life should be limited to those 
functions that it can perform better than 
the private sector. 

There are two courses open to us in re- 
solving our energy problem: the first is 
administered rationing and allocation; 
the second is use of the price mechanism. 
An energy rationing program might be 
acceptable for a brief period, but an ef- 
fective program will require us to hold 
down consumption for an extended pe- 
riod. A rationing program for a period of 
5 years or more would be both intolerable 
and ineffective. The costs in slower deci- 
sion making alone would be enormous. 
Rationing would mean that every new 
company would have to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a license to purchase or sell 
fuel. It would mean that any new plant 
expansion or any new industrial process 
would require approval. It would mean 
similar restrictions on homebuilders, 
who already find it impossible in much of 
the Nation to obtain natural gas hook- 
ups. After 5 or 10 years such a rigid pro- 
gram would surely sap the vitality of the 
American economy by substituting bu- 
reaucratic decisions for those of the mar- 
ket place. It would be impossible to de- 
vise a fair long-term rationing system. 
The only practical and effective way to 
achieve energy independence, therefore, 
is by allowing prices of oil and gas to 
move higher—high enough to discourage 
consumption and encourage the explora- 
tion and development of new energy 
sources. 

I have, therefore, recommended an 
excise tax on domestic crude oil and 
natural gas and an import fee on im- 
ported oil, as well as. decontrol of the 
price of crude oil. These actions will raise 
the price of all energy-intensive products 
and reduce oil consumption and imports. 
I have requested the Congress to enact 
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a tax on producers of domestic crude oil 
to prevent windfall profits as a result of 
price decontrol. 

Other aspects of my program will pro- 
vide assurances that imports will not be 
allowed to disrupt the domestic energy 
market. Amendments to the Clean Air 
Act to allow more use of coal without 
major environmental damage, and in- 
centives to speed the development of nu- 
clear energy and synthetic fuels will 
simultaneously increase domestic energy 
production. 

Taken as a whole, the energy package 
will reduce the damage from any future 
import disruption to manageable pro- 
portions. The energy program however 
will entail costs. The import fee and tax 
combination will raise approximately 
$30 billion from energy consumers. 
However, I have also proposed a fair and 
equitable program of permanent tax 
reductions to compensate consumers for 
these higher costs. These will include 
income tax reductions of $16 billion for 
individuals, along with direct rebates 
of $2 billion to low-income citizens who 
pay little or no taxes, corporate tax re- 
ductions of $6 billion, a $2-billion in- 
crease in revenue sharing payments to 
State and local governments, and a $3- 
billion increase in Federal expenditures. 

Although appropriate fiscal and en- 
ergy policies are central to restoring the 
balance of our economy, they will be 
supplemented by initatives in a number 
of other areas. I was pleased to sign into 
law in December unemployment com- 
pensation legislation which provides ex- 
tended benefits and expanded coverage 
for the unemployed. The budget also 
provides for a significant expansion in 
public service employment. I also urge 
the Congress to remove the remaining 
restrictions on agricultural production 
and enact legislation to strengthen 
financial institutions and assist the 
financial position of corporations. I 
have also asked for actions to strengthen 
the Administration’s antitrust investi- 
gative power and to permit more com- 
petition in the transportation industry. 

We sometimes discover when we seek 
to accomplish several objectives simul- 
taneously that the goals are not always 
completely compatible. Action to achieve 
one goal sometimes works to the detri- 
ment of another. I recognize that the 
$16-billion anti-recession tax cut, which 
adds to an already large Federal deficit, 
might delay achieving price stability. 
But a prompt tax cut is essential. My 
program will raise the price of energy 
to consumers; but when completed this 
necessary adjustment should not ham- 
per our progress toward the goal of a 
much slower rate of increase in the gen- 
eral price level in the years ahead. 

As we face our short-term problems, 
we cannot afford to ignore the future 
implications of our policy initiatives. 
Fiscal and monetary policies must sup- 
port the economy during 1975. In sup- 
porting the economy, however, we must 
not allow victory in the battle against 
inflation to slip beyond our grasp. It is 
vital that we look beyond the unemploy- 
ment problem to the need to achieve a 
reduction in inflation not only in 1975 
but also in 1976 and beyond. 
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The future economic well-being of our 
Nation requires restoring a greater 
measure of price stability. This will call 
for more responsible policies by your 
Government. The stakes are high. Infla- 
tion reduces the purchasing power of 
our incomes, squeezes profits, and dis- 
torts our capital markets. The ability of 
our free economy to provide an ever 
higher standard of living would be weak- 
ened. We must not be lulled into a belief 
that inflation need no longer be a major 
concern of economic policy now that the 
rate at which prices are increasing ap- 
pears to be slowing. 

The proposals I have made to deal 
with the problems of recession, inflation, 
and energy recognize that the American 
economy is more and more a part of the 
world economy. What we do affects the 
economies of other nations, and what 
happens abroad affects our economy. 
Close communication, coordination of 
policies, and consultations with the 
leaders of other nations will be essential 
as we deal with our economic and finan- 
cial difficulties, many of which are com- 
mon to all the industrial countries of the 
Western World. 

We are already cooperating to ensure 
that the international monetary system 
withstands the pressures placed on it by 
higher oil prices. The passage of the 
Trade Reform Act of 1974 will make it 
possible to begin critical negotiations 
this year on further liberalizing the 
international trading system, and we 
will continue to work with other coun- 
tries toward solutions to the special 
problems of food and energy. 

The economic problems that have 
emerged during the 1970's are difficult. 
Some of them reflect years of misdirec- 
tion. Our efforts to solve the Nation’s 
economic difficulties must be directed 
toward solutions that will not give rise 
to even bigger problems later. The year 
1975 must be the one in which we face 
our economic problems and start the 
course toward real solutions. 

GERALD R. FORD. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1975. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:03 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Berry, 
one of its reading clearks, announced 
that the House has passed the bill (H.R. 
1589) to suspend increases in the costs 
of coupons to food-stamp recipients as a 
result of recent administrative actions, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE Acr OF 1954 
A letter from the Acting Secretary, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 


proposed legislation to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
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of 1954 to provide the United States with 
the flexibility to carry out the national in- 
terest or humanitarian objectives of that act 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
EXEMPLARY REHABILITATION CERTIFICATES, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1974 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on exemplary re- 
habilitation certificates, calendar year 1974; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MARINE MAMMAL 

CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Marine Mam- 
mal Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the second annual report of the Marine 
Mammal Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


FINANCIAL Report oF WASHINGTON Gas 
Licut Co. 


A letter from the comptroller, Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a certified copy of a balance sheet 
of the company as of December 31, 1974 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION MAKING TECHNICAL 

CHANGES IN THE METHOD OF DETERMINING 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSURANCE PRE- 

MIUM 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to make technical 
changes in the method of determining the 
supplementary medical insurance premium 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, inter- 
national agreements other than treaties, 
hereafter entered into by the United States, 
within 60 days after the execution thereof 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


A letter from Chairman, Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the 16th annual 
report of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Relations (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, OFFICE OF ENERGY 

CONSERVATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


A letter from the Administration, Federal 
Energy Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the first annual report of the 
Office of Energy Conservation and Environ- 
ment (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

REPORT OF THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Community Re- 
lations Service, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
activities of the Community Relations Sery- 
ice for fiscal year 1974 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT ON ACTIVITIES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
RELATING TO APPLICATIONS FOR CONDITIONAL 
ENTRY 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of activities in certain coun- 
tries, relating to applications for conditional 
entry, for the period June 30, 1974 to De- 
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cember 31, 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report per- 
taining to activities in connection with the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report pertain- 
ing to fair labor standards in employments 
affecting interstate commerce (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

REPORT OF THE UPPER GREAT LAKES 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 


A letter from the Cochairmen of the Up- 
per Great Lakes Regional Commission trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Commission for the fiscal year 
1974 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 


A letter from the Cochairman of the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Commission 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report of the Commission for the fiscal year 
1974 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE NEw ENGLAND REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Cochairman of the New 
England Regional Commission transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commission 
for the fiscal year 1974 (with an accompany- 
ing report): to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

REPORT OF THE COASTAL PLAINS REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Cochairman of the 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Commission for the fiscal year 1974 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION BY THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency transmit- 
ting three draft bills of proposed legislation 
amending the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ARMED FORCES 
MUSEUM ADVISORY BOARD 

A letter from the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report dated December 20, 1974, of 
the National Armed Forces Museum Advi- 
sory Board (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 

A letter from the Public Printer transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Government Printing Office for the fis- 
cal year 1974 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
REGULATORY REFORM 

A letter from the Director, Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish a National Commis- 
sion to study and report on the regulatory 
activities of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Maritime Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
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Consumer Product Safety Commission, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, the 
Committee on Commerce, and the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, jointly, by 
unanimous consent. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 

and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts urging the 
establishment of a national cemetery in 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs: 

“RESOLUTIONS MEMORALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO ENACT LEGIS- 
LATION ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


“Whereas, It is the right of every veteran 
to be accorded the honor of a burial in a na- 
tional place of honor; and 

“Whereas, Out of the ninety-eight national 
cemeteries in the United States, there is none 
in the New England area; and 

“Whereas, The saturation point of these 
cemeteries is rapidly being reached and the 
need for new land is pressing; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to establish a National 
Cemetery in the Commonwealth; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress of the United States 
and to the members thereof from the Com- 
monwealth.” 

A resolution adopted by the Multnomah 
County Board of Commissioners of Multno- 
mah County, Oreg., in opposition to the 
President's proposed energy program; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

S. Res. 57. An original resolution author- 
izing additional expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs for inquiries and investigations. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 

S. Res. 63. An original resolution author- 
izing expenditures by the Committee on 
Commerce for inquiries and investigations. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. McGOVERN, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment: 

S. 35. A bill to maintain the nutritional 
adequacy of the food stamp program. 

By Mr. DOLE, from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry: 

S. Res. 58. An original resolution to direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make a study 
of the food stamp program and submit legis- 
lative recommendations. 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 58. A bill concerning compensation and 
other emoluments attached to the Office of 
the Attorney General (Rept. No. 94-6). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 
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S. 332. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1975 for certain maritime 
programs of the Department of Commerce. 
(Rept. No. 94-7). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. Baker, and Mr. 
MCCLURE) : 

S. 551. A bill to provide for the recycling 
of used oil, and for other purposes. Referred, 
by unanimous consent, to the Committee on 
Public Works; and, if and when reported, 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr, BAYH, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. LAXALT, Mr. McGovern, Mr, 
Moss, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 552. A bill to amend the Mining and 
Minerals Policy Act of 1970, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 553. A bill to extend to volunteer fire 
companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the rates of postage on 
second-class and third-class bulk mailing ap- 
plicable to certain nonprofit organizations. 
(Referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service.) 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 554. A bill to encourage States not pres- 
ently having in effect an approved medicaid 
plan to establish and put into effect such 
a plan. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Doe, Mr. ALLEN, and 
Mr. Youns): 

S. 555. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farm and Rural Development Act. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 556. A bill to permit withholding of 
State income taxes from compensation of 
members of the Armed Forces. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and 
Mr. Montoya) : 

S. 557. A bill to declare that certain land 
of the United States is held by the United 
States in trust for the pueblo of Laguna, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. ALLEN): 

S. 558. A bill to amend the Clean Air Act 
to assure consideration of the total environ- 
mental, social, and economic impact while 
improving the quality of the Nation’s air. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 559. A bill to amend the black lung ben- 
efits provisions of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 to extend 
these benefits to miners who incur silicosis 
in iron mines, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 560. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the amount 
which individuals may earn without suffer- 
ing deductions from benefits on account of 
excess earnings, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 561. A bill to provide for the adjustment 
of status of certain aliens under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. Cast, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. McGee, and Mr. 
MATHIAS) : 

S. 562. A bill to provide international 
disaster relief asistance. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 563. A bill to provide for congressional 
reforms, to strengthen the role of Congress 
as a coequal branch of Government, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
HucH Scorr, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Martutias, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BROOKE, 
Mr. Case, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. CULVER, Mr. 
PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HASKELL, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. Moss, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr, SYMINGTON, and Mr. 
TUNNEY): 

S. 564. A bill to provide public financing of 
primary and general elections for the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
Gary W. Hart, Mr. PHILIP A. Harr, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr, 
LEAHY, Mr. Maruias, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MON- 
TOYA, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
HucH Scorr, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr, 
STONE, Mr. Tower, and Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS) : 

S. 565. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide more effectively for 
bilingual proceedings in all district courts 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 566. A bill to provide authority for the 
District of Columbia to place two statues in 
Statuary Hall of the Capitol. Referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. PHILIP A. Harr, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. LAXALT, and Mr. 
PELL): 

S. 567. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to nonrecogni- 
tion of gain from the sale or exchange of a 
residence. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 568. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase the exemption 
for purposes of the Federal estate tax. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHILIP A. HART: 

S. 569. A bill for the relief of Mr. Julio 
Hernandez Guerrero, Lydia Rodrigues de 
Hernandez, and children, Daniel, Martin, 
Ricardo, David, Anna, Martin, Marcela, Sara, 
and Olga. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 570. A bill for the relief of Soledad R. 
Isturis. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 571. A bill for the relief of Erlinda 
Tomado Zaragosa. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 572. A bill for the relief of Vera Lucia 
Carvalho, Marcia Maria Carvalho, and Marcos 
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Vinecius Carvalho. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) (by request) : 

S. 573. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for research and development, 
construction of facilities, and research and 
program management, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 574. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit the deduction 
without limitations of medical expenses paid 
for certain dependents suffering from physi- 
cal or mental impairment or defect. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 575. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to individuals for certain ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 576. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S. 577. A bill to authorize temporary assist- 
ance to help defray mortgage payments on 
homes owned by persons who are tempo- 
rarily unemployed or whose incomes have 
been significantly reduced as the result of 
adverse economic conditions. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

S. 578. A bill entitled the Energy Trans- 
portation Security Act of 1975. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BELLMON (for himself, Mr. 
BARTLETT, and Mr. Curtis): 

S. 579. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 
S. 580. A bill to promote commerce and es- 


tablish a Council on Energy Policy, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
By Mr, SCHWEIKER: 
S. 581. A bill relating to the authority 


of the armed services to utilize all news 
media for advertising for military manpower 
recruitment. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr, BURDICK (by request) : 

S. 582. A bill to amend section 40 of the 
Bankruptcy Act to fix the salaries of Referees 
in Bankruptcy. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 583. A bill to provide that the price of 
wheat, corn, and milk be supported at not 
less than 90 per centum of the parity price 
therefor, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. Bratt, Mr. Case, Mr. 
PHILIP A, Hart, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr, 
METCALF, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. Huc Scorr, and 
Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 584. A bill to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to correct certain inequities In the 
crediting of National Guard technician serv- 
ice in connection with civil service retire- 
ment, and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 585. A bill to prohibit travel at Govern- 
ment expense outside the United States by 
Members of Congress who are not reelected 
to the succeeding Congress. Referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Kennepy, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. MATHTAS, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 586. A bill to amend the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 to authorize and 
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assist the coastal States to study, plan for, 
manage, and control the impact of energy 
resource development and production which 
affects the coastal zone, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

5. 587. A bill to provide for greater home- 
ownership opportunities for middle-income 
families and to encourage more efficient use 
of land and energy resources. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. YOUNG): 

S. 588. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act to require that imported meat 
and meat food products made in whole or in 
part of imported meat be labeled “imported” 
at all stages of distribution until delivery to 
the ultimate consumer. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 589. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 and the Interstate Commerce 
Act in order to authorize reduced rate trans- 
portation for handicapped persons, members 
of a family traveling together, and persons 
who are 65 years of age or older or 21 years 
of age or younger. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 590. A bill for the relief of Fred D, 
Domingo, Aquilina B. Domingo, Froilan 
Domingo, Azucena Mae Domingo, and Wil- 
mina Domingo, Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 591. A bill to provide for greater home- 
ownership opportunities for middle-income 
families and to encourage more efficient use 
of land and energy resources. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN (for himself and Mr. 
MCGEE) : 

S. 592. A bill for the relief of Carlos Qui- 
nonez, Maria Quinonez, Valentine Quinonez, 
and Julian Quinonez. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 593. A bill to provide for the price sup- 
port of milk at not less than 100 per centum 
of parity. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 594. A bill to increase domestic energy 
supplies and availability by authorizing 
production of the naval petroleum reserves; 
establishing a national strategic petroleum 
reserve; assuring increased supplies of nat- 
ural gas at reasonable prices; amending and 
extending the Energy Supply and Environ- 
mental Coordination Act of 1974; amend- 
ing the Clean Air Act; alter regulatory prac- 
tices and procedures of governing electric 
utilities; assuring timely siting, considera- 
tion, approval, and construction of neces- 
sary energy facilities; and preventing foreign 
oil producing countries from undermining 
efforts to develop petroleum resources. 

To restrain energy demand by providing 
national energy conservation standards for 
new residential and commercial buildings; 
authorizing the Federal Energy Administra- 
tion to assist States in winterizing dwellings 
of low-income persons; and providing for 
the labeling of major appliances and motor 
vehicles, 

To prepare for energy emergencies by pro- 
viding standby energy authorities and im- 
plementing the international energy pro- 
gram; and for other purposes. 

Referred, by unanimous consent, to the 
Committees on Armed Services, Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, Commerce, Fi- 
nance, Government Operations, Interior and 
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Insular Affairs, Judiciary, Labor and Public 
Welfare, and Public Works. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. HANSEN, and Mr. Do- 
MENICI) : 

S. 595. A bill to amend Public Law 88-482. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

S. 596. A bill to revise the payment of com- 
pensation to widows and widowers of certain 
deceased Federal employees. Referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUGH SCOTT on behalf of 
Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
HucH Scorr): 

SJ. Res. 27. A joint resolution to amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. Consid- 
ered and passed. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. MONDALE) : 

S.J. Res. 28. A joint resolution concerning 
an emergency survival feeding operation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services. 


STATEMENTS OF INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. Fonc, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
Baker, and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

S. 551. A bill to provide for the recy- 
cling of used oil, and for other purposes. 
Referred, by unanimous consent, to the 
Committee on Public Works; and, if and 
when reported, to the Committee on 
Finance. 

NATIONAL OIL RECYCLING ACT 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today, on behalf of myself 
and Senators RANDOLPH, WILLIAMS, FONG, 
McGovern, Baker, and MCCLURE, legis- 
lation to create a National Oil Recycling 
Act. 

I have conferred with the Parliamen- 
tarian and with the leaders on both 
sides, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and then if and when re- 
ported to the Committee on Finance to 
consider that portion of the bill which 
falls within its jurisdiction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. This bill is in tune 
with the energy requirements of today 
as well as the present environmental 
ethic. One area which we have not dealt 
effectively with is the problem of lubri- 
cating oil and grease sold in the United 
States. Of this amount, approximately 
1.5 billion gallons ends up as waste lube 
oil which is disposed of in ways destruc- 
tive to the natural environment. 

Senators will note that this is a 
fairly substantial amount of oil. This oil 
is a potentially valuable resource that 
may be reused and applied as a partial 
solution to the energy problem which 
this Nation is presently facing. This oil 
use should be examined carefully, espe- 
cially since the fate of approximately 20 
percent of used oil is not known. 

We do know that less than 40 percent 
of all waste oil is processed for reuse. The 
remaining oil is dumped on the ground 
or in sewers; a little is used for oiling 
roads and bogs. This is a waste of a pre- 
cious resource and an insult to the en- 
vironment which we can no longer tol- 
erate. 

The business of collecting and reproc- 
essing waste oil has never been a lucra- 
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tive one. Much of the oil that is recov- 
ered is treated in very cursory fashion 
and burned as fuel oil, releasing the lead 
that accumulates in crankcase oil into 
the atmosphere. The serious and reputa- 
ble rerefiner is a fast disappearing breed. 
In 1965, there were 160 such companies; 
now fewer than 40 remain. Their re- 
fining capacity has fallen to 100 million 
gallons per year, a small fraction of the 
total waste oil generated. The economics 
of careful reprocessing has simply been 
unfavorable. 

The thrust of this bill is to help rees- 
tablish a more favorable economic cli- 
mate for the recovery and rerefining of 
waste oil. Several approaches are taken, 
none of which is a major policy change in 
itself, but the sum of which should pro- 
vide incentive for competent operators 
to expand existing capacity or to enter 
the industry in areas where no rerefining 
capacity exists now. 

Quality standards for recycled oil will 
insure that it is as good as, or better 
than new oil for the same purposes, and 
the EPA will see to it that labels on re- 
cycled oil reflect its quality. This should 
go a long way toward removing the stig- 
ma which has been attached to recycled 
oil, in part as a result of poor products 
turned out in the past by operators in- 
terested in making a fast buck instead of 
quality product. 

Various agencies shall have to change 
their procurement regulations and spec- 
ifications in order to use recycled oil, 
but this is a small price to pay for a 
clean environment. Federal and State 
governments would be encouraged to 
use recycled oil, and EPA would oversee 
State programs to license and monitor 
collectors and recyclers. Contracts dis- 
couraging the use of recycled oil would 
be prohibited. 

Research on new processes and tech- 
nology for recycling of waste oil would 
be promoted through funds authorized 
to be appropriated to EPA. In addition, 
funds would be provided to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the development 
of standards and test methods for recy- 
cled oil quality. 

Finally, changes would be made in the 
existing excise tax structure to reestab- 
lish the situation which existed 10 years 
ago, when the rerefining industry was 
able to compete with producers of new 
oil. 

I am convinced that this bill fills an 
important gap in the current legislative 
effort to deal with our energy and en- 
vironmental problems. I invite my fellow 
Senators to join me again in cosponsor- 
ing this bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in its entirety 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 551 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Oil Re- 
cycling Act”. 

PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. In view of the purposes of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to promote resource re- 
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covery systems which preserve and enhance 
the quality of air, water, and land resources 
it is the purpose of this Act to establish an 
effective program to promote the recycling 
of used oil. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “used oil” means all oil which 
has through use been contaminated by physi- 
cal or chemical impurities which have not 
been removed by subsequent re-refining or 
other processing; 

(2) the term “recycled oil” means used oil 
which has been re-refined or otherwise proc- 
essed to remove the physical and chemical 
contaminants acquired through use, which 
by itself or when blended with new oil or 
additives is substantially identical or su- 
perior to new oil intended for the same 
purposes; 

(3) the term “new oil” means all oil which 
has been refined from virgin oil and may or 
may not contain additives, but has never 
been used, and does not include used oil or 
recycled oll; 

(4) the term “lubricating oil” means all 
oil regardless of origin, which— 

(A) is suitable for use as a lubricant, or 

(B) is sold for use as a lubricant; 

(5) the term “hydraulic oll” means all oil 
which is used primarily to transmit power 
or pressure, but which may also serve lubri- 
cating and other functions; 

(6) the term “cutting oil” means all oil 
which is used primarily in cutting, milling, 
and machining operations (including forg- 
ing, drawing, rolling, shearing, punching, 
and stamping), but which may also serve 
lubricating and other functions; 

(7) the term “fuel oil” means all oil which 
has been refined, re-refined, or otherwise 
processed for the purpose of being burned 
to produce heat; 

(8) the term “automotive oil” means all 
oil, including lubricating oil and hydraulic 
oil, which is used in automobiles, trucks, 
buses, motorcycles, and all other motor ve- 
hicles which travel on roads and highways; 

(9) the term “industrial oil” means all oil 
exclusive of virgin oil, fuel oil, oils used for 
cooking and medicinal purposes, and auto- 
mobile oll, and includes, but is not limited 
to, lubricating oil, hydraulic oil, and cutting 
oil when such oils are not automotive oils; 

(10) the term “used oil collector” means 
any person who controls a system which 
functions to retrieve or collect used oil for 
sale or transfer to oil recycling facilities, or 
for other methods of disposal; and 

(11) the term “used oil recycler” means 
any person who re-refines or otherwise proc- 
esses used oll to remove its physical and 
chemical contaminants. 

FEDERAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE USE OF 

RECYCLED OIL 

Sec. 4. All Federal officials shall act within 
their authority to encourage the use of re- 
cycled oil. Such action includes, but is not 
limited to— 

(1) procuring recycled automotive and in- 
dustrial oils for all military and nonmili- 
tary Federal uses, whenever such recycled 
oils are available at prices competitive with 
those of new oil produced for the same pur- 


(2) requiring all persons contracting with 
the Federal Government to use recycled oll 
in performing such contracts, whenever re- 
cycled oils are available at prices competitive 
with those of new oil produced for the same 
purposes; 

(3) educating the Government and private 
sectors of the economy as to the merits of 
recycled oil, and the need for its use in order 
to reduce the drain on the Nation’s oil re- 
serves and minimize the disposal of used oil 
in ways harmful to the environment; and 

(4) where necessary, assisting and encour- 
aging the development of performance 
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standards and specifications, and systematic 
and economical testing procedures to facili- 
tate the comparison of recycled oil with new 
oil. 


(5) Within eighteen months of the enact- 
ment of this section, the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Defense, 
and all other Federal agencies shall revise 
their procurement regulations and specifica- 
tions to comply with the intent of this sec- 
tion. 

STATE REGULATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) This Act shall in no way pre- 
empt State regulation of recycled oil or used 
oil disposal whenever such regulation pro- 
vides for stricter control of recycled oil or 
used oil than provided for by Federal law. 

(b) The States should encourage the use 
of recycled oil in order to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. In order to qualify for 
Federal grants under section 11 of this Act, 
a State shall adopt laws, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative machinery which shall provide 
for, but not be limited to— 

(1) requiring that used oil collectors ob- 
tain a State permit prior to engaging in used 
oil collecting activities, and such permits 
shall require, as a minimum, information per- 
taining to methods for collecting, storing, 
transferring, and disposing of used oil, as 
well as the identity of used oil sources, pur- 
chasers, transferees, and disposal sites; 

(2) requiring that used oil recyclers obtain 
a State permit prior to engaging in recycling 
operations and such permits shall require, 
as a minimum, information identifying— 

(A) the sources and quantities of used oil 
to be acquired for recycling; 

(B) the recycling facility's plant size and 
operating capacity; 

(C) the specific recycling technologies to 
be utilized; 

(D) the quantities and grades of recycled 
oil to be produced; and 

(E) the methods of disposing of the waste 
byproducts; 

(3) when recycled oil is available at prices 
competitive with new oil produced for the 
same purpose, using recycled oil for all auto- 
motive and industrial uses of the State gov- 
ernment, and requiring all parties contract- 
ing with the State to use recycled oil in the 
performance of such contracts; 

(4) regulating the retail sales of auto- 
mobile oil so as to encourage the recycling of 
used oil; 

(5) prohibiting the use of used oil as fuel oil 
or for the oiling of State roads, unless such 
oil has been processed to meet the minimum 
standards for such uses established by Fed- 
eral and State pollution control laws; and 

(6) educating the public and private sec- 
tors of the State as to the merits of recycled 
oil, and the need for its use in order to re- 
duce the drain on the nation’s oil reserves 
and minimize the disposal of used oil in ways 
harmful to the environment. 

LABELING OF RECYCLED OIL 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency shall promul- 
gate regulations with respect to the labeling 
of recycled oil in order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act. As of the effective date of 
such regulations, any decision or regulation 
of the Federal Trade Commission, or of any 
State or local government, requiring that 
recycled oil which is sold for a purpose desig- 
nated in such regulations of the Administra- 
tor be labeled as “previously used” or “re- 
processed” oil shall cease to have effect and 
Shall be repealed by operation of law. 

(b) The Administrator shall also promul- 
gate regulations requiring all containers of 
automotive and industrial oil, both new and 
recycled, to bear labels relating to the proper 
disposal of such oils after use. 


RESTRICTIVE CONTRACTS PROHIBITED 


Sec. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to enter into any contract or agree- 
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ment where the intent of such contract of 
agreement is to discourage the recycling of 
used oil. 

(b) Violations of subsection (a) are sub- 
ject to a fine of $50,000 for each violation 
thereof, or imprisonment for a term not to 
exceed one year, or both. 

RECORDS 

See. 8. (a) Users of more than 100 gallons 
of industrial oil per year shall maintain com- 
plete records of— 

(1) the quantities and types of all olls pur- 
chased for industrial use; 

(2) the quantities and types of all indus- 
trial olls consumed during use; and 

(3) the quantities and types of all indus- 
trial olls of after use— 

(A) by in-house recycling; 

(B) by delivery to or pickup by used oil 
collectors or used oil recyclers; or 

(C) by any other method of disposal. 

(b) Used oil recyclers shall maintain com- 
plete records of — 

(1) the quantities and types of all used oil 
acquired; 

(2) the quantities and types of all new oil 
acquired for use in blending recycled oil; 

(3) the quantities, types, and sources of 
sale or other disposal of all recycled oil pro- 
duced; and 

(4) the quantities, types, and places of 
disposal of all waste byproduct generated in 
the recycling process. 

(c) Used oil collectors shall maintain com- 
plete records of— 

(1) the quantities and types of used oil 
collected; and 

(2) the quantities and types of used ofl— 

(A) delivered to recyclers; and 

(B) otherwise disposed of (including the 
place of disposal). 

(d) Records required to be kept by this 
section or any other provision of this Act 
shall be kept in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency acting Jointly. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 8. The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall make reports 
to Congress not later than March 31 of each 
year, containing, but not limited to, the 
following information—. 

(1) the amount of automotive and indus- 
trial ofl sold throughout the United States 
each year; 

(2) the amount of used oil recycled each 
year; 

(3) the significance of used oil as a con- 
tributor to water pollution and other envir- 
onmental problems; and 

(4) the problems of the oil recycling in- 
dustry (including new technological require- 
ments and necessity for tax incentives). 

MANDATORY LICENSING 

Sec. 9. Whenever the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency determines 
that— 

(1) in implementing the provisions of this 
Act, a United States patent right not other- 
wise available is necessary to enable any 
person to comply with this Act; 

(2) there are no reasonable alternative 
methods to accomplish this Act's purposes; 
and 

(3) the unavailability of such patent right 
may result in a substantial lessening of 
competition or a tendency to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of the Nation's commerce; 
the Administrator, through the Attorney 
hearing, may determine. 

General, may so certify to a district court 
of the United States, which may order the 
person owning the patent to license it on 
such reasonable terms as the court, after 
hearing, may determine. 

PENALTIES AND ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 10. Any person violating any provi- 
sion of this Act which does not provide for 
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specific penalties or punishment thereunder 
shall upon conviction thereof be guilty of a 
misdemeanor which shall be punishable by & 
term of six months in prison for each viola- 
tion, or a fine of not to exceed $25,000, or 
both. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to prosecute violations of this Act. 

GRANTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year, $25,000,000 for grants to the States to 
assist them in fulfilling the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. The Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
shall make allotments to the States, not to 
exceed 10 cents per capita for any State 
based on the latest national census, when 
he has determined that they are in com- 
pHance with this Act. The Administrator 
may prescribe regulations, pursuant to this 
Act, governing the expenditure of the al- 
lotments. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for each succeeding fiscal year 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1978, $10,000,000,000 for the development of 
new processes and technology to be used in 
the economical and ecological recycling of 
used oil. The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency may make grants 
of this money, pursuant to regulations and 
requirements he shall adopt, to private par- 
ties, or use this money within the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency for the above pur- 


(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1978, 
$5,000,000 for the development of stand- 
ards and testing methods to facilitate the 
comparison of recycled oll with new oil. The 
Secretary of Commerce may make grants 
of this money, pursuant to regulations and 
requirements he shall adopt, to private par- 
ties, or use this money within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the above purposes. 

AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

Sec, 12. (a) Subpart B of part II of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 32 of the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to lubricating 
ofl) is amended to read as follows: 
"SUBPART B—LUBRICATING, HYDRAULIC, 

CuTTING Ons 
“Sec. 4091. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4092. Definittons. 
“Sec, 4093. Exemption of sales to producers. 
“Sec. 4091. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“There is imposed on lubricating, hydrau- 
lic, and cutting oils (other than recycled 
oils) which are sold in the United States by 
the manufacturer or producer a tax of 6 
cents per gallon, to be paid by the manufac- 
turer or producer. 

“Sec. 4092. DEFINITIONS. 

“(a) Certain Vendees Considered Manu- 
facturers or Producers.—For the purposes of 
this subpart, a vendee who purchases lubri- 
eating, hydraulic, or cutting oils exempt 
from tax under section 4093 is considered to 
be the manufacturer or producer of such 
olis, 

“(b) LUBRICATING OlL—The term 'lubri- 
cating oil’ means ail oil regardless-of origin, 
which— 

“(1) is suitable for use as a lubricant, or 

“(2) is sold for use as a lubricant, 

“(c) HYDRAULIC O1.—The term ‘hydraulic 
oil" means all oi! which ts used primarily to 
transmt* power or pressure. but which may 
also serve lubricating and other functions. 

“(a) Currmnc OrL.—The ‘term ‘cutting oil’ 
means all oil which is used primarily in cut- 
ting, milling, and machining operations (in- 
cluding forging, drawing, rolling, shearing, 
punching, and stamping), but which may 
also serve lubricating and other functions, 


AND 
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“(e) Recyctep O1m.—The term ‘recycled 
oll’ means used oil which has been re-refined, 
or otherwise processed to remove the physi- 
cal and chemical contaminants acquired 
through use, which by itself or when blended 
with new oil or additives is substantially 
identical or superior to new oil intended for 
the same purposes, 

“SEC, 4093. EXEMPTION OF SALES TO PRODUCERS 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be im- 
posed under this subpart upon lubricating, 
hydraulic, or cutting oils sold to a manufac- 
turer or producer of such oll for resale by 
him.”. 

(b) (1) Section 6424 of such Code (relat- 
ing to lubricating oil not used in highway 
motor vehicles) is repealed, 

(2) The item relating to section 6424 in the 
table of sections for subchapter B of chapter 
65 of such Code is repealed. 

(3) (A) Section 6675(a) is amended by 
striking out “6424 (relating to highway oil 
not used in highway motor vehicles,”; and 

(B) Section 7603, 7604, and 7605 are 
amended by striking out “6424(d) (2)," each 
place it appears therein. 

(c) Section 39 of such Code (relating to 
certain uses of gasoline, special fuels, and 
lubricating ofl) is amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end of subsection 
(a) (2) the word “and”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (a) (3); 

(3) by redesignating subsection (a) (4) as 
(a) (3); and 

(4) by striking out “6424,” and “6424(¢),” 
in subsection (C). 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion apply to lubricating, hydraulic, and 
cutting olls sold on and after the first day 
of the first calendar quarter beginning more 
than thirty days after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this Act, except 
as otherwise provided, shall be effective after 
ninety days following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. Baym, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. Moss, and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) : 

S. 552. A bill to amend the Mining and 
Minerals Policy Act of 1970, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce in behalf of myself, my prin- 
cipal cosponsor (Mr. METCALF), and we 
have been joined by Senators BAYH, 
HUMPHREY, LAXALT, McGovern, Moss, 
and WILLIAMs, a bill to amend the Min- 
ing and Minerals Policy Act of 1970. 

Mr, President, we introduce this meas- 
ure for consideration in this Congress be- 
cause we believe that now more than in 
previous years it is time to promote de- 
velopment of our domestic mining in- 
dustry. 

This need becemes apparent when you 
look over events of the past year. Dur- 
ing 1974 there was a United Nations con- 
ference to discuss raw materials and the 
needs of the developing countries which 
produce many of them. At this confer- 
ence, Algeria and other Arab countries 
encouraged producers of bauxite, copper, 
and other minerals vital to the industrial 
world to form marketing groups. 

During 1974, Zaire and Zambia an- 
nounced plans to coordinate copper-pro- 
duction policy. As Senators are aware, 
copper production is concentrated in 
Chile, Peru, Zambia, and Zaire. 
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Ia 1974, Jamaica and Guyana de- 
manded higher taxes from American 
aluminum companies, Bauxite production 
is concentrated in Jamaica, Guinea, 
Surinam, Guyana, and the Dominican 
Republic which supply about 40 percent 
of world output. Australia supplies about 
28 percent and no other developed coun- 
try supplies a major portion of its own re- 
quirements. 

The United States has become increas- 
ingly dependent upon imports for large 
amounts of several materials which are 
considered crucial for modern industry. 
These include: bauxite, chromium, man- 
ganese, nickel, tin, tungsten, and zinc. 

The Congress must act soon to bring 
about the development of an econom- 
ically sound and stable domestic mining 
industry or we may be faced with a crisis 
situation similar to that we are facing 
with energy today. 

Many of those present today will re- 
call when the Mining and Minerals Policy 
Act was considered by the Senate and 
subsequently became Public Law 91-631, 
This legislation had wide bipartisan sup- 
port, and a number of Senators present 
today cosponsored the measure. We be- 
lieve that this act has fulfilled a basic 
need. The act alerted the Congress to the 
fact that development of domestic miner- 
al resources are not keeping pace with 
domestic demand, with unfortunate ef- 
fects upon the entire economy, 

Mr. President, the Mining and Miner- 
als Policy Act is a simple statement of 
policy which states: 

The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy of the Federal Government 
in the National interest to foster and encour- 


age private enterprise in (1) the development 
of economically sound and stable domestic 
mining, minerals, metal and mineral recla- 
mation industries; (2) the orderly and eco- 
nomic development of domestic mineral re- 
sources, reserves, and reclamation of metals 
and minerals to help assure satisfaction of 


industrial, security and environmental 
needs; (3) mining, mineral, and metallurgi- 
cal research, including the use and recycling 
of scrap to promote the wise and efficient use 
of our natural and reclamation mineral re- 
sources; and (4) the study and development 
of methods for the disposal, control, and rec- 
lamation of mineral waste products, and the 
reclamation of mined land, so as to lessen any 
adverse impact of mineral extraction and 
processing upon the physical environment 
that may result from mining and mineral 
activities. 


This statement of policy is an excel- 
lent beginning. However, it does not pro- 
vide the means to bring about “the 
development of economically sound and 
stable domestic mining, minerals, metal, 
and mineral reclamation industries.” 

Mr. President, the bill which we in- 
troduce today will provide a single gov- 
ernment organization as an information 
base so that data available in the public 
and private sectors can be brought to 
peat: properly upon questions of concern 

all. 

The council will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the policy spelled out in the 
Mining and Minerals Policy Act so that 
the American people will have a clear 
understanding of where this Nation 
Stands in the development of domestic 
minerals resources. 

The bill establishes an organization 
to provide a factual basis for the formu- 
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lation and implementation of laws, regu- 
lations, and policies on the mining in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, a good example of the 
need for this type of coordination be- 
comes apparent when you consider that 
the Mining and Minerals Policy Act of 
1970 requires the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make an annual report to the 
Congress on the state of the domestic 
mining, minerals, and mineral reclama- 
tion industries. The second annual report 
was submitted to the Congress in June 
1973. As of this date, the Congress has 
not received the third annual report. 

While many economists, exploration 
engineers, and geologists have stressed 
their concern with our dwindling re- 
sources over the past 20 years, little 
action has been taken to remedy the 
problem. Even though Government ex- 
perts now predict that the United States 
could depend on imports for as much as 
half of its supplies of basic raw materials 
by 1985. 

A recent report from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production reveals 
that since 1940 the United States has 
consumed an estimated $260 billion 
worth of minerals—about equal to the 
amount used by the entire world in all 
history before 1940. 

Mr, President, we would like to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the April 
29, 1974, Comptroller General’s report to 
the Congress concerning “U.S. Actions 
Needed to Cope with Commodity Short- 
ages.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a portion 
of the Comptroller General’s report 
which deals with minerals be printed in 
the Recor at the end of these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr, President, we feel 
that if this bill is enacted, it will bring 
into focus the need for development of an 
economically sound ang stable domestic 
mining industry and will help to stimu- 
late domestic production. 

Exurerr 1 
REPORT TO THE CoNnGRESS: U.S. AcTIONS 

NEEDED To Core WrrH COMMODITY SHORT- 

AGES 
(By the Comptroller General of the United 

States) 
POLICY PLANNING SYSTEMS REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ENERGY AND NONENERGY MINERALS 

Policy planning requirements in the min- 
erals area are similar to those associated with 
agriculture. Both areas involve resource scar- 
city issues resulting from rising population 
and affluence imposed on a finite supply and 
global economic baom; 

Policymaking in both areas also must con- 
tend with the same multiplicity of variables 
including: 

Limits of productivity, 

Technological capability and its relation- 
ship to resource development. 

Trends in land use and availability of oth- 
er production inputs. 

Production-inhibiting ‘effects of environ- 
mental regulations. 

Unpredictable and uncontrollable foreign 
political. and strategic developments affect- 
ing foreign demand, supply, and price. 

Long-term foreign diplomatic and eco- 
nomic trends. 

Policy planning for minerals and agricul- 
tural commodities is also characterized by 
various competing public policy objectives. 
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This competition, particularly between en- 
vironmental protection and increased pro- 
ductivity, has intensified as fears of scarcity 
have spread, It has also generated varying 
degrees of conflict on the extent of trans- 
formation in the present environment, nec- 
essary adjustments to a transformed envi- 
ronment, and respective roles of government 
and industry in achieving those adjustments. 

Finally, both areas exhibit a complexity 
requiring integrated and coordinated policy- 
Planning structures capable of collecting, 
analyzing, and assimilating large volumes of 
data on diverse international and domestic 
developments and on forging consensus on 
policy objectives for optimum satisfaction of 
competing interests. Despite recent organi- 
zational and policy initiatives, neither area 
is currently approached with adequate insti- 
tutional frameworks. 

Despite these similarities, the challenge of 
developing policy planning systems for min- 
erals is greater than that for agriculture. 
While both are resource allocation issues 
from a global perspective, the minerals area 
presents for the United States the added 
problem of resource acquisition. In contrast 
to the near self-sufficiency the United States 
enjoys in agriculture, it is increasingly de- 
pendent for energy and nonenergy minerals 
upon frequently unreliable foreign sources 
at a time of growing risk for U.S. foreign 
direct investment in extractive industries 
and an increased inclination and capacity 
on the part of suppliers to dictate the vol- 
ume, price, and direction of their raw mate- 
rials exports, This dependency, the sheer 
number of minerals and mineral sources 
involved, and the inherent difficulty of meas- 
uring and projecting resources located with- 
in the earth multiplies the relevant varia- 
bles and imposes great demands on policy 
planning systems. 

As a result of these complexities and the 
weaknesses in present policy planning efforts, 
agency positions on minerals policy have not 
coalesced to the extent that they have in 
agriculture. Different perceptions of the prob- 
lems prevail within and between responsible 
agencies. Thus, policy deyelopment is in- 
hibited less by a lack of consensus on spe- 
cific issues than by an inability to define 
the issties, understand trends in minerals 
Supply and demand, and conceptualize the 
relationship between these trends and na- 
tional objectives. 

Uncertainties of the present environment 

Volume of Domestic Demand 


The aggregate volume of domestic de- 
mand for minerals can be projected within 
broad parameters based on current volume 
of consumption, projected gross domestic 
product, population growth, and trends in 
intensity of use. Volume of import demand 
is difficult to project, since it depends upon 
the difference between aggregate demand and 
domestic supply and the supply variables 
introduce considerable uncertainty.: Projec- 
tions of the total value of import demand 
for petroleum and nonenergy minerals are 
subject to wide ranges of interpretation. 
Finally, it is difficult to discern the respon- 
Siveness of demand to price increases. 

Volume of Domestic Supply 

The data gaps and uncertainties are rela- 
tively greater here. Resources and reserves 
of energy and nonenergy minerals are par- 
ticularly resistant to Projections. (Interior 
defines reserves as “known, identified de- 
posits of mineral-bearing rock from which 
the mineral or minerals can be extracted 
profitably with existing technology and 
under present economic conditions” and 
resources as including reserves and “other 
mineral deposits that may eventually be- 
come available—elther known deposits that 
are not economically or technologically re- 
coverable at present, or unknown deposits 
that may be Inferred to exist.”’) 

Further uncertainties include the nature 
of economic incentives necessary to conyert 
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resources to reserves, level and character of 
private industry exploration and investment 
in research and development, effects of en- 
vironmental regulations on exploration and 
refining, potential rates of resource recovery 
through recycling, availability of produc- 
tion inputs (energy required for mineral 
exploration and industrial materials avall- 
able for energy exploration), and possible 
levels of foreign demand for U.S. supply. The 
latter variable increases the uncertainties be- 
cause of changes in currency values and the 
forces influencing foreign countries’ produc- 
tivity, foreign reserves, indigenous mineral 
supplies, and import policies. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment data gaps are particularly serious 
in this area. 
Volume of Foreign Supply 

This area contains great uncertainties, and 
serious data limitations. Calculations and 
projections of foreign resources and reserves 
are frequently little more than educated 
guesses, and the uncertainties attending 
other domestic supply variables are magni- 
fied. Furthermore, because the operative issue 
from the U.S. perspective is the export avail- 
ability of foreign supply, other variables 
must be introduced. These include the identi- 
fication of foreign government attitudes and 
policies on U.S. foreign investment; increased 
desire and ability of suppliers to conserve 
and strengthen national control over their 
materials resources; incidence of carteliza- 
tion and producer country alliances affect- 
ing price, volume, and direction of exports; 
and increased international competition for 
avallable supplies from other consumer coun- 
tries and coalitions. These nonmarket forces 
are not susceptible to precise prediction but 
do represent trends increasingly significant 
in global raw materials markets. 


By Mr. HUGH SCOTT: 

S. 553. A bill to extend to volunteer 
fire companies and volunteer ambulance 
and rescue companies the rates of post- 
age on second-class and third-class bulk 
mailing applicable to certain nonprofit 
organizations. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to introduce a bill to extend 
to volunteer fire companies and volunteer 
ambulance and rescue companies the 
rates of postage on second-class and 
third-class bulk mailings applic:.ble to 
certain nonprofit organizations. Repre- 
sentative Brester is offering a counter- 
part measure in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

This legislation will correct an inequity 
which I believe is not within the spirit 
of those sections of postal regulations 
which grant reduced rate mailing privi- 
leges to educational, religious, and vet- 
erans organizations. Under current law, 
fire companies and rescue organizations 
are considered to function as civic orga- 
nizations and, therefore, do not qualify to 
mail at the special rates of postage. 

With public financial support dwin- 
dling, volunteer emergency organiza- 
tions, fire companies, and rescue units 
need every reasonable assistance in their 
fund-raising efforts. Postage is a sig- 
nificant item of fund raising expenses, 
and a reduction in this cost through 
access to reduced rate mailing privileges 
would be helpful to our volunteer fire 
companies and emergency groups. 

When the emergency alarm sounds at 
all hours of the day and night, it is re- 
assuring to know that our dedicated fire- 
fighters and rescue personnel are ready 
to answer the call. We have recognized 
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the need which exists here—now let us 
respond. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 553 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4539(e)(2) of title 39 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting after the word 
“fraternal,” the words “volunteer fire com- 
panies, volunteer ambulance and rescue com- 
panies,”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 4452(d) of such title is 
amended by inserting after the word “asso- 
ciations” where it appears in the first sen- 
tence a comma and the words "and volunteer 
fire companies, volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies,”. 


By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 554. A bill to encourage States not 
presently having in effect an approved 
medicaid plan to establish and put into 
effect such a plan. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this bill, 
which I had originally introduced on 
December 9 during the last Congress, 
will facilitate the establishment of a 
medicaid program in Arizona. Specifi- 
cally, this amendment will permit Ari- 
zona to take advantage of title XIX 
funds to develop Arizona’s capacity to 
manage its medicaid program. 

It is no secret that Arizona is the last 
State to establish a medicaid program. 
Its reluctance to enter into this program 
when passed initially was based on the 
fear of runaway costs and their very real 
financial implications to the financial 
integrity of the State. These fears were 
proven correct as numerous States found 
themselves with financial problems of 
considerable proportions. The State of 
Arizona then took the position that until 
the Federal Government corrected some 
of the deficiencies in the program it 
would not participate. With the passage 
of Public Law 92-603, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972, however, the State 
determined that with the modifications 
in the medicaid law provided for under 
Public Law 92-603 it could establish a 
medicaid program without fear of major 
financial difficulties. Consequently, the 
Arizona State Legislature passed and the 
Governor approved a bill last year to 
establish a medicaid program with de- 
livery of services set for October 1, 1975. 
The reason the State chose to begin serv- 
ices on October 1 was to allow for plan- 
ning, administrative development, and 
the installation of a mechanized claims 
processing and informational retrieval 
system; all of which were considered 
vital to proper financial management of 
this program. 

In preparing for the implementation 
of this program, however, the State found 
that Federal matching funds for meeting 
administrative costs provided for under 
the act could not be made available to 
Arizona until 3 months preceding the 
date of service delivery and the approval 
of a State medicaid plan, In addition, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare determined that costs for devel- 
oping a computer claims processing sys- 
tem, which HEW developed, would be 
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unavailable to Arizona since such admin- 
istrative startup funds are, according to 
HEW interpretation, only available to 
current operating programs. 

Understandably, the State of Arizona 
is concerned that while embarking on a 
major program, it now finds itself with- 
out adequate funds to prepare for the 
implementation of a program which 
could conceivably serve 260,000 medically 
indigent Arizonans at a cost of approxi- 
mately $130 million in Federal-State 
funds. Since this problem is a result of 
the interpretation of current law by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Iam proposing legislation which 
would have the effect of enabling the 
Department to make available funds suf- 
ficiently in advance of the delivery of 
services to permit the State of Arizona 
to meet its deadlines in program devel- 
opment and install the most efficient and 
effective procedures and mechanisms to 
operate the program. This legislation will 
promote better service to the recipient 
and yet protect the taxpayer. 

In brief, the proposed legislation pro- 
vides that where a State intends to put 
into effect a medicaid program no later 
than January 1, 1976, it may apply for 
Federal administrative matching funds 
beginning as early as July 1, 1974. This 
will extend the period of time for the 
availability of such funds to enable the 
State, with Federal assistance, to pro- 
ceed with its startup plans without hav- 
ing to have approved a State plan. It is 
my view that this is what the Congress 
intended in regard to providing Federal 
matching funds for meeting administra- 
tive startup costs for this program. This 
legislation, therefore, corrects minor de- 
ficiencies in the law and will immeasur- 
ably assist the State of Arizona in devel- 
oping an efficient and effective medicaid 
program, 


By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 556. A bill to permit withholding of 
State income taxes from compensation 
of members of the Armed Forces. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr, President, I am send- 
ing to the desk, legislation that would au- 
thorize the Department of Defense to 
withhold State taxes from the pay of 
military personnel. 

Last summer I received a correspon- 
dence from the Honorable Louis L. Gold- 
stein, comptroller of the treasury for the 
State of Maryland, outlining the advan- 
tages that would accrue to the State and 
to the individual members of the Armed 
Forces should Congress authorize the 
military to withhold State taxes. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Comptroller Goldstein’s let- 
ter be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Annapolis, Md., August 30, 1974. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, Jr. 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 
RE: Withholding of State tax from members 
of the military—amendment to public 
law 587-82. 

Dear SR: As Comptroller of the Treasury, 
in the administration of the income tax laws 
of the State of Maryland, I respectfully re- 
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quest your support in a matter that will in- 
crease the efficiency of our tax collection 
rocess. 

€ The National Association ef Tax Admin- 
istrators, at their 1974 annual summer ses- 
sion, concluded and resolved that there are 
state compliance problems which are becom- 
ing increasingly serious in the case of mili- 
tary personnel. This is occasioned by the 
fact that Public Law 587-82 does not au- 
thorize the withholding of state taxes from 
the pay of members of the Armed Forces. The 
resulting consequence is significant revenue 
losses to the states and unusually large mul- 
tiple year tax deficiencies by service person- 
nel at such time as they are made aware of 
their tax obligations. 

Our experience with the military indicates 
that, when absent from their home state, a 
vast majority are misinformed as to their 
responsibilities and would in fact welcome 
having payroll deductions. 

With the advent of computerized central 
payroll systems, it would appear feasible and 
relatively uncomplicated, procedure-wise, 
for the particular Federal agency to with- 
hold the appropriate state income tax from 
the pay of military personnel much in the 
same manner as they are now withholding 
from their civilian employees. 

Your favorable consideration to the 
amendment of Public Law 587-82, so as to 
accomplish the above purpose, would be very 
much appreciated. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Louis L. GOLDSTEIN. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, after re- 
ceiving Comptroller Goldstein’s letter, I 
contacted the Department of Defense in 
an effort to ascertain their views on this 
matter. I received a letter from Vice Ad- 
miral John G. Finneran, USN, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs—amilitary per- 
sonnel policy—commenting in general on 
the Department's position, and I would 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this letter be printed in the Recor» at this 
point in my remarks. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1974. 
Hon, J. GLENN BEALL, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BEALL: This is in response 
to your referral of September 18, 1974, con- 
cerning a letter from Mr. Louis L. Goldstein, 
Comptroller of the Treasury for the State of 
Maryland, in which he seeks your support for 
legislation to authorize the withholding of 
state income tax from the pay of military 
personnel. 

The Department of Defense is not in a posi- 
tion to readily comment on whether such a 
proposal would be supported or opposed by 
the Administration. Were such a proposal in- 
troduced, it would receive every consideration 
by the DoD, just as with any other legislative 
proposal on which we are requested to com- 
ment. 

This Department accepts, as a responsibil- 
ity, an obligtaion to generally make our mili- 
tary members aware of possible state tax lia- 
bilities. In March of this year, a renewed and 
more vigorous information effort was under- 
taken in this regard. Among other initiatives, 
this effort will ensure that the subject of 
state taxation will be fully covered on an 
annually recurring basis. 

As an observation, it should be pointed out 
that the withholding of state income tax 
from military pay would not likely be 
achieved with the relative ease envisioned by 
your constituent. The number of military 
personnel, the transitory nature of military 
duty assignments, the differences in state tax 
laws and the lack of total computerization 
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of military pay would complicate administra- 
tion of such withholding and could result in 
a considerable cost to the Services. 

I trust this information will be of assist- 
ance to you in preparing a response to Mr, 
Goldstein, 

Sincerely, 
JoHN G. FINNERAN, 
Vice Admiral, USN, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation I am introducing today would per- 
mit State income taxes to be withheld 
from the pay of members of our Armed 
Forces. I would hope that the appropri- 
ate committees will give this matter a 
prompt and thorough review. 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself 
and Mr. MONTOYA) : 

S. 557. A bill to declare that certain 
land of the United States is held by the 
United States in trust for the pueblo of 
Laguna. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a measure which would 
set aside a tract of approximately 480 
acres of Federal land, now administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, to 
be held in trust for the pueblo of Laguna, 
N. Mex. I am pleased to be joined by my 
distinguished colleague from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya). 

The tract, which is adjoined on the 
north, east, and south by lands already 
held by the United States in trust for the 
pueblo of Laguna, is currently used by 
the pueblo under a permit from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. Although 
this bill was not part of the Bureau of 
Land Management or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs legislative program, I understand 
that neither agency has indicated any 
objection and I know of no other persons 
or groups having any interest in these 
lands. 

I urge prompt and favorable action on 
this measure and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 557 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the following described land, and 
improvements thereon, are hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the pueblo of Laguna: 

New Mexico PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN 

Township 9 north, range 3 west section 30, 


northwest quarter and south half, containing 
480 acres, more or less. 


By Mr. CHURCH. 

S. 560. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the 
amount which individuals may earn 
without suffering deductions from bene- 
fits on account of excess earnings, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

INCREASE THE SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT 
TEST TO $,3,000 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
raise the social security retirement test 
to $3,000 a year. 
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During the past 2 years the Senate 
Committee on Aging has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on “future directions 
in social security.” 

These hearings have concentrated on 
several issues directly affecting older 
Americans, such as the retirement test. 

Ideally speaking, I would like to see 
the earnings limitation abolished com- 
pletely for persons under age 72. But in 
terms of legislative feasibility, such a 
proposal has almost no chance for enact- 
ment now because of cost considera- 
tions and the administration’s opposi- 
tion, 

For these reasons, I have sponsored 
legislation to raise the retirement test 
to a more realistic level. 

And, today I introduce a bill to in- 
crease the annual earnings limitation 
to $3,000. 

In recent years the Congress has made 
significant improvements in the retire- 
ment test. 

First, the annual exempt earnings 
limitation has increased by 50 percent 
during the past 3 years, from $1,680 to 
$2,520. 

Second, benefits are now reduced by 
$1 for each $2 of earnings above the 
ceiling. Under prior law, this $1-for-$2 
feature applied only to a $1,200 wage 
band between $1,680 and $2,880. Any 
earnings above this amount reduced so- 
cial security benefits on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. 

Third, an automatic adjustment 
mechanism has been built into the re- 
tirement test. Beginning this year the 
earnings ceiling is to be increased in pro- 
portion to the rise in average earnings, 
whenever social security benefits are 
raised automatically. 

Despite these reforms, there is still a 
critical need to improve the retirement 
test. 

With inflationary pressures intensify- 
ing, many older Americans are discover- 
ing that they must work to supplement 
their retirement income. 

Social security, of course, provides 
valuable protection. But benefit levels 
are frequently inadequate. In fact, the 
average monthly benefit for all retired 
workers is just $187. On a weekly basis, 
this amounts to a little more than $40. 

Consequently, it is necessary for many 
elderly persons to work if they want to 
live independently. Instead of being pe- 
nalized, they should be given every op- 
portunity to help themselves. 

My proposal, it seems to me, would be 
a constructive measure to help those 
who have been hard pressed by our un- 
acceptably high level of inflation. 

The work ethic is very strong among 
most elderly persons. Much of the prog- 
ress we now enjoy is because of their 
earlier labor. 

Our national policies should encour- 
age—not discouraze—those who want or 
need to work. 

Time and time again, I ask myself 
this fundamental question: Why should 
our Nation deny older Americans the 
opportunity to remain active during 
their later years, particularly since in- 
activity is one of their greatest enemies. 

Most elderly persons have lived very 
vigorous lives during their working 
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years. And they should continue to be 
active participants. 

Advancing age need not be a time of 
neglect and despair. It can and should 
provide an opportunity for continued 
self-development and fulfillment. 

If this goal is to be achieved, we must 
remove employment disincentives for 
older workers. 

For these reasons, I urge the adoption 
of my bill to increase the annual earn- 
ings ceiling under social security to 
$3,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this proposal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 560 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (4)(B) of section 
203(f), and paragraph (1) (A) of section 203 
(h), of the Social Security Act are each 
amended by striking out “$200” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$250”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 1975. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3101(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax 
on employees for purposes of old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking out 
“495” and inserting in lieu thereof “5.0”, 
and 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“5.95” and inserting in lieu thereof “6.0”. 

(b) Section 3111(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to rate of tax on employers for purposes 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking out 
“4.95” and inserting in lieu thereof “5.0”, 
and 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“5.95” and inserting in lieu thereof “6.0”. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 561. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of status of certain aliens under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The bill is an effort to contribute an 
additional legislative alternative in the 
continuing discussion over how to deal 
with the issue of illegal aliens. A great 
deal has been said about this issue in re- 
cent years, and the time is long overdue 
for Congress to enact meaningful legis- 
lation in this important area of public 
policy and concern, 

The bill I am introducing today ac- 
complishes four principal objectives. 

First, the bill places reasonable civil 
penalties on the employers of illegal 
aliens. 

Second, the bill provides an authority 
for the Attorney General to regularize 
the status of certain illegal aliens, and 
certain other aliens present in the United 
States in violation of law, who have re- 
sided continuously in our country for at 
least 3 years. The primary purpose of 
this provision is to recognize the de facto 
situation of many illegal alien families, 
who have not only resided in the United 
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States for a number of years, but who 
also have American citizen family mem- 
bers and have fully adjusted to the 
community in which they live. For hu- 
manitarian, family unity, and hardship 
reasons, I am hopeful we can be compas- 
sionate and humane in dealing with the 
problem of illegal aliens. I am hopeful 
we have the good sense to avoid the mass 
deportations contemplated in some quar- 
ters, which would seriously injure many 
people and families, and the ideals for 
which our country stands. 

Third, the bill provides for the adjust- 
ment of status of nonimmigrant aliens 
from Western Hemisphere countries on 
the same basis as nonimmigrant aliens 
from Eastern Hemisphere countries. 

And fourth, the bill amends the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to bar job discrimina- 
tion against alien refugees “lawfully 
present” in the United States, and “aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence.” 

Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day, and any similar legislation, offer no 
panacea in resolving the issue of illegal 
aliens. I believe, however, that action on 
the immediate immigration aspects of 
this issue, which are addressed in my 
bill, will go a long way in providing a 
remedy and meaningful reform. 

But the issue also has other immigra- 
tion dimensions, including the need for 
new general legislation involving the 
more equitable allocation of visas to im- 
migrants from Western Hemisphere 
countries. And I shall shortly introduce 
& bill for this purpose. 

And finally, the issue has economic and 
social dimensions, which not only involve 
our own citizens and society, but also 
our diplomacy in the international com- 
munity and our relations with other 
countries. 

The time is past due to face squarely 
the issue of illegal aliens, and the many 
domestic and foreign relations problems 
involved. I am hopeful that Congress will 
finally move on this issue, and that 
meaningful legislation will be enacted 
within the near future. I am also hopeful 
that the administration will actively join 
this effort, and that the Presidert’s new 
Domestic Council Committee on Illegal 
Aliens will closely work with Congress in 
accomplishing the goal all of us seek. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am in- 
troducing and a brief summary of its 
summary be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 561 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Re: resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 


Act may be cited as the “Immigration and 
Nationality Act Amendments of 1975”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, and without regard to the 
numerical limitations specified in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101), the status of any alien who on Janu- 
ary 1, 1975 was in the United States in vio- 
lation of law may be adjusted by the Attor- 
ney General, in his discretion and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to that of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence if— 
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(1) the alien makes an application for 
such adjustment: and 

(2) the alien has resided continuously in 
the United States for at least three years 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall be 
applicable to any alien described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, who is physically 
present in the United States on the date of 
enactment of this Act and to the spouse and 
child of any such alien who are present 
with such alien in the United States. 

(c) Upon approval of an application for 
adjustment of status under subsection (a) 
of this section, the Attorney General shall 
record the alien’s lawful admission for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the order 
of the Attorney General approving the ap- 
plication for adjustment of status. 

(d) Application for adjustment of status 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section may be made on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act, but not later 
than the last day of the first fiscal year 
beginning on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(e) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the definitions contained in section 
101 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
shall apply to this section. 

Sec. 3. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1255) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 345. (a) The status of an alien, other 
than an alien crewman or any alien ad- 
mitted in transit without visa under sec- 
tion 238(d), who was inspected and ad- 
mitted or paroled into the United States 
may be adjusted by the Attorney General, 
in his discretion and under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, to that of an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence if 
(1) the alien makes an application for such 
adjustment, (2) the alien is eligible to re- 
ceive an immigrant visa and is admissible to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
and (3) an immigrant visa is immediately 
available to him at the time his application 
is filed: Provided, That any alien who meets 
the qualifications of an alien refugee as set 
forth in section 203(a)(7) as determined 
by the Secretary of State, shall be eligible to 
make an application for adjustment regard- 
less of such alien’s means of entry into the 
United States. 

“(b) Upon the approval of an application 
for adjustment made under subsection (a), 
the Attorney General shall record the alien’s 
lawful admission for permanent residence 
as of the date the order of the Attorney 
General approving the application for the 
adjustment of status is made, and the Sec- 
retary of State shall reduce by one the num- 
ber of the preference or nonpreference visas 
authorized to be issued under section 203(a) 
within the class to which the alien is 
chargeable, for the fiscal year then current.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 249(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1948” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “October 3, 1965". 

(b) The reading of section 249 of such Act 
is amended by striking out “JUNE 30, 1948” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “OCTOBER 3, 
1965". 

(c) Item 249 in the table of contents of 
such Act is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“October 3, 1965”. 

Sec. 5. Section 274 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1324) is amended 
by deleting the proviso in paragraph 4, sub- 
section (a) and by redesignating subsection 
(b) as subsection (c) and adding new sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d) to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) It shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployer, or any person acting as an agent for 
such an employer, or any person who for a 
fee, refers an alien for employment by such 
an employer, to hire and employ after the 
effective date of this Act, or refer for employ- 
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ment, any alien in the United States who 
has not been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, unless the 
employment of such alien is authorized by 
the Attorney General: Provided, That an 
employer, referrer, or agent shall not be 
deemed to have violated this subsection if 
he has made a bona fide inquiry whether a 
person hereafter employed or referred by him 
is a citizen or an alien, and if an alien, 
whether he is lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence or is 
authorized by the Attorney General to accept 
employment: Provided further, That evi- 
dence establishing that the employer, 
referrer, or agent has obtained from the 
person employed or referred by him a signed 
statement in writing in conformity with 
regulations which shall be prescribed by the 
Attorney General that such person is a 
citizen of the United States or that such 
person is an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence or is an alien author- 
ized by the Attorney General to accept em- 
ployment, shall be deemed prima facie proof 
that such employer, agent, or referrer has 
made a bona fide inquiry as provided in this 
paragraph. The Attorney General of the 
United States shall prepare forms for the 
use of employers, agents, and referrers in 
obtaining such written statements and shall 
furnish such forms to employers, agents, 
and referrers upon request. 

“(2) If, on evidence or information he 
deems persuasive, the Attorney General con- 
cludes that an employer, agent, or referrer 
has violated the provisions of paragraph (1), 
the Attorney General shall serve a citation 
on the employer, agent, or referrer inform- 
ing him of such apparent violation. 

“(3) If the Attorney General finds that 
any employer, agent, or referrer upon whom 
such citation has been served has thereafter 
violated the provisions of paragraph (1), 
the Attorney General shall assess a penalty 
of not less than $1,000 for each alien in re- 
spect to whom any violation of paragraph (1) 
is found to have occurred. 

“(4) A civil penalty shall be assessed by 
the Attorney General only after the person 
charged with a violation under paragraph 
(3) has been given an opportunity for a 
hearing and the Attorney General has de- 
ermined that a violation did occur, and the 
amount of the penalty which is warranted. 
The hearing shall be of record and con- 
ducted before an immigration officer desig- 
nated by the Attorney General, individually 
or by regulation, and the proceedings shall 
be conducted in accordance with the re- 
quirements of title 5, section 554 of the 
United States Code. 

“(5) If the person against whom a civil 
penalty is assessed fails to pay the penalty 
within the time prescribed in such order, 
the Attorney General shall file a suit to col- 
lect the amount in any appropriate district 
court of the United States, In any such suit 
or in any other suit seeeking to review the 
Attorney General's determination, the suit 
shall be determined solely upon the admin- 
istrative record upon which the civil pen- 
alty was assessed and the Attorney General’s 
findings of fact, if supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole, 
shall be evidence on the record considered 
as a whole, shall be conclusive. 

“(c) Any employer or person who has been 
assessed a civil penalty under subsection (b) 
(3) which has become final and thereafter 
violates subsection (b)(1) shall be assessed 
a civil penalty of not less than $2,000 for 
each alien in respect to whom any violation 
of this subsection occurs. The provisions of 
subsections (b) (4) and (b)(5) shall be ap- 
Plicable to violations of this subsection.” 

Sec. 6. The first paragraph of section 1546 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever forges, counterfeits, alters, or 
falsely makes any immigrant or nonimmi- 
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grant visa, permit, border crossing card, alien 
registration receipt card, or other document 
prescribed by statute or regulation for entry 
into or as evidence of authorized stay in the 
United States, knowing it to be forged, coun- 
terfeited, altered, or falsely made, or to have 
been procured by means of any false claim 
or statement, or to have been otherwise pro- 
cured by fraud or unlawfully obtained; or”. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act, un- 
less otherwise specifically provided therein, 
shall be construed to affect the validity of 
any document or proceeding which shall be 
valid at the time this Act shall take effect, 
or to affect any prosecution, suit, action, or 
proceeding, civil or criminal, done or exist- 
ing, at the time this Act shall take effect; 
but as to all such prosecutions, suits, actions, 
proceedings, statutes, conditions, rights, acts, 
things, liabilities, obligations, or matters, the 
statutes or parts of statutes repealed by this 
Act are, unless otherwise specifically provided 
therein, hereby continued in force and effect. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 7151 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “employees” the following: 
“who are citizens of the United States, aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, 
or aliens lawfully present in the United 
States as a result of the application of the 
provisions of section 203(a)(7) or section 
212(d)(5) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act”. 

(b) Section 703 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(k) As used in this section the term ‘in- 
dividual’ applies to a citizen of the United 
States, an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence, or an alien lawfully present 
in the United States as a result of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of section 203(a) (7) 
or section 212(d) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 

SUMMARY OF IMMIGRATION BILL INTRODUCED 
BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Section 1: technical provision. 

Section 2: provides an authority for the 
Attorney General, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, to adjust the status 
“of any alien who on January 1, 1975 was 
in the United States in violation of law” 
to that of “an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence.” 

(a) the alien must apply for such adjust- 
ment of status. 

(b) the alien must have been physically 
present in the United States for at least 
3 years. 

(c) the alien must not be a criminal, a 
violator of the narcotics laws, or among any 
other such class of aliens inadmissable to 
the United States. 

Section 3: provides for the adjustment of 
status of nonimmigrant aliens from Western 
Hemisphere countries on the same basis as 
non-immigrant aliens from Eastern Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Section 4: facilitates “a record of lawful 
admission for permanent residence” for an 
alien who is present in the U.S. in violation, 
and who entered the US. to October 3, 
1965. 

Section 5: bars the employment of illegal 
aliens and other aliens not authorized to 
work, and provides for a 3-step sanctions 
procedure on the employer of such aliens. 
The 3-step sanctions procedure, involving 
civil penalties, is as follows: 

(a) After the first violation, the Attorney 
General “shall serve a citation” on the em- 
ployer. 

(b) In case of a second violation, the 
Attorney General shall assess such employer 
“a penalty of not less than $1,000 for each 
alien” employed. 

(c) In case of a third violation, the em- 
ployer “shall be assessed a civil penalty of 
not less than $2,000 for each alien” employed 
in violation of law. 

Section 6: Strengthens present law regard- 
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ing the falsification and forgery of immigra- 
tion documents. 

Section 7: Technical provision. 

Section 8: Amends the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 to bar job discrimination against 
alien refugees “lawfully present in the United 
States” and “aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence.” 

Section 9: Technical provision. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. Case, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. Inouye, Mr. McGee, 
and Mr. MATHIAS) : 

S. 562. A bill to provide international 
disaster relief assistance. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
INTERNATIONAL HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE ACT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today, on behalf of 
my distignniushed colleague, Senator 
Fone, the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Refugees, as well 
as on behalf of Senators HUMPHREY, Mc- 
GEE, CASE, INOUYE, and MATHIAS, 2 bill to 
establish a permanent statutory author- 
ity for International Humanitrian As- 
sistance. 

This legislation embodies the essential 
provisions of an amendment I offered in 
the last session of Congress to the For- 
eign Assistance Act, which was adopted 
by the Senate in its first consideration of 
the bill in October, and accepted by the 
Foreign Relations Committee in its re- 
consideration in December. However, 
during debate on the bill last session, 
questions were raised over the funding 
provisions of that amendment, and I 
agreed with the distinguished manager of 
the bill, Senator Humpnurey, and with 
Senator Inovye, to delete that section in 
favor of a revised funding authority 
under a separate bill. 

The bill I am introducing today accom- 
plishes this goal by authorizing a per- 
manent source for international relief 
assistance as well as a $50 million line- 
item appropriation for this fiscal year. 
Moreover, it establishes what I hope will 
be a permanent authority for interna- 
tional humanitarian assistance. The au- 
thorizing language and reporting requr- 
ments built into the bill are, I believe, 
very precise to insure that the funds ap- 
propriated are utilized solely for human- 
itarian purposes and not abused as so 
often has occurred under the existing 
contingency fund and disaster relief pro- 
visions of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
Funds made available under the Inter- 
national Humanitarian Assistance Act 
would be distributed through the Depart- 
ment of State, as well as the Agency for 
International Development. 

Mr. President, this bill continues the 
long record of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people in responding to humani- 
tarian emergencies. Just last year Con- 
gress acted to meet famine needs in 
Africa, and the emergency relief require- 
ments in Pakistan and Nicaragua, by au- 
thorizing a special foreign disaster as- 
sistance fund for fiscal year 1974. And 
last year, during consideration of the 
foreign aid bill, Congress enacted section 
639B which provided substantial famine- 
and-disaster relief to the African Sahel 
for the first time. 

This bill is a logical extension of these 
acts by Congress, and it advances our 
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country’s proud record of concern for 
our fellow man. 

Mr. President, the first important fea- 
ture of this bill is that it establishes a 
permanent authority for international 
humanitarian assistance in disaster sit- 
uations which require large-scale relief, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction assist- 
ance. This provision of the bill will allow 
our Government to meet unanticipated 
humanitarian disasters that have never 
been adequately met through the exist- 
ing contingency fund. 

The second provision of the bill is a 
specific authorization of $50 million for 
this fiscal year to meet the international 
relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction 
needs caused by the massive flooding in 
Bangladesh, the civil and international 
strife in Cyprus, and the drought-and- 
famine conditions in the nations of 
Africa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 562 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Hu- 
manitarian Assistance Act of 1975”. 

POLICY 

Sec. 2. Recognizing that prompt United 
States assistance to alleviate human suffer- 
ing caused by natural and man-made dis- 
asters abroad is an important expression of 
the humanitarian concern and tradition of 
the American people, the Congress affirms 
the willingness of the United States to pro- 
vide assistance for the humanitarian relief, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction of peoples 
and countries affected by such disasters. Such 
humanitarian assistance both symbolizes 
the concern of the United States for the 
welfare of people in need throughout the 
world, but also constitutes an important 
element in the foreign relations of the United 
States in its efforts to contribute to a stable 
international peace. 

GENERAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President is authorized to 
furnish assistance, on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may determine, for disaster re- 
lief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction in the 
case of disasters that require large-scale re- 
lief and rehabilitation efforts. 

APPLICABILITY OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 

PROVISIONS 

Sec, 4, Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, or as is inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act, the provisions of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 shall 
apply to the provisions of this Act. 

INTERNATIONALIZATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. Assistance made available under 
this Act shall be distributed to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable under the auspices 
and direction of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, other international or- 
ganizations or arrangements, multilateral in- 
stitutions, or private voluntary agencies. 

REPORTING REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 6. Not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and at the 
end of each six-month period thereafter, 
the President shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Forelgn Relations of the Senate 
a report describing fully and completely the 
disposition and use of funds made available 


by this Act, the steps he has taken to carry 
out the provisions of section 5 of this Act, 
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and the extent to which assistance made 
available under this Act is being distributed 
under the auspices or direction of the or- 
ganizations, institutions, and agencies de- 
scribed in such section. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President, to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for such purposes— 

(1) such sums, not to exceed $50,000,000 
in any fiscal year, as may be necessary for 
disaster relief, rehabilitation and recon- 
struction assistance in any country, includ- 
ing those countries referred to in clause (2) 
of this section; and 

(2) for the fiscal year 1975, for interna- 
tional relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruc- 
tion needs caused by the massive flooding 
and food shortages in the Peoples Republic 
of Bangladesh, the civil and international 
strife in the Republic of Cyprus, and the 
draught and famine conditions in various 
countries In Africa, $50,000,000, 

Amounts appropriated pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall remain available until expended, 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.563. A bill to provide for congres- 
sional reforms, to strengthen the role of 
Congress as a coequal branch of Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

THE MODERN CONGRESS ACT OF 1975 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Modern Congress 
Act of 1975, legislation that will help 
transform Congress into an effective, up- 
to-date institution and strengthen its 
role as a coequal branch of Govern- 
ment. 

A 20th century Congress cannot be 
content with employing 18th and 19th 
century techniques. Yet in many areas, 
the Congress of the United States has 
done just that. This is unfortunate, even 
when we are able to work cooperatively 
with an administration which respects 
the rights and responsibilities of the 
legislative branch, but it can lead to a 
critical situation when an administration 
ignores or contravenes congressional 
mandates under statutory laws. 

Part of the solution to this dilemma 
involves getting our own house in order. 

We have already dealt with the prob- 
lem of examining the national budget in 
a comprehensive, logical manner by 
passing the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act. 

But further reform measures are 
needed. I have separately introduced leg- 
islation to study the need to reorganize 
the various Senate committees to avoid 
overlap and fragmentation, and to estab- 
lish legislative review subcommittees 
within the Senate’s standing committees. 

The Modern Congress Act which I 
offer today, is designed to further 
strengthen the role of Congress as a co- 
equal branch of Government by provid- 
ing it with the tools and mechanisms 
needed to meet the challenges that face 
us in carrying out our constitutionally 
delegated responsibilities. 

Title It formalizes a “‘state of the Con- 
gress” report which is currently done on 
an informal basis by the congressional 
leadership. This report would review the 
initiatives, priorities, and shortcomings 
of the session just completed and would 
take the form of speeches by designated 
members of the majority and minority 
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parties to be presented within the first 
10 days of each session of Congress. 

By establishing a tradition of signifi- 
cance through this event, Congress 
would have a valuable opportunity to 
make the public more aware of its oper- 
ation and it might have the desirable 
side-effect of generating more interest 
in the legislative process. Moreover, Con- 
gress might also begin to receive more of 
the recognition it deserves for its vari- 
ous accomplishments. 

More than 60 percent of the Members 
of this Congress have, at one time, served 
as members of State legislative bodies. 
Title III provides a formal means for in- 
tergovernmental exchange by creating a 
permanent, 24-member bipartisan Fed- 
eral-State Legislative Council to explore, 
research, and recommend solutions to 
problems of mutual concern. 

Congress needs 50 functioning State 
legislatures, and the State legislatures 
need the Congress. The work of the 
Council would nurture a cooperative re- 
lationship and could bring a new dimen- 
sion to American federalism. Six Sena- 
tors and six Representatives would serve 
on the Council along with 12 State legis- 
lators. 

With the lessons of excessive secrecy 
all too clear, Congress needs to open its 
processes to the public eye. The need for 
this is nowhere more obvious than in the 
area of committee hearings and sessions. 

Title IV provides that all standing, 
joint, special, select, and conference 
committee meetings be open to the public, 
except in such cases where the subject 
matter involves national defense or when 
testimony may tend to defame or 
incriminate any person, and then only 
when the committee decides by a major- 
ity of those present to meet in executive 
session. 

Congress is an arm of the people, and 
the public has every right to be com- 
pletely informed of the deeds of its rep- 
resentatives. Accountability is something 
the public demands and Congress must 
preserve if it is to keep the trust of the 
people. 

Title V of my bill creates an Office 
of Congressional Communications. The 
quality of congressional information and 
communications system has a major, di- 
rect bearing on the decisions we make 
in this Chamber. Perhaps the most glar- 
ing deficiency has been our failure to 
keep abreast of the innovations in the 
field of communications, a field so basic 
to the duties of a Congressman. Large 
organizations have benefited from mod- 
ernized technical facilities and such 
changes in Congress are long overdue. 

Advances in the field of video record- 
ing offer great potential to congressional 
offices. The OCC would include a video 
library of news programs, documentaries 
and other appropriate broadcasts. The 
OCC would establish a network of tele- 
vision facilities within the Capitol itself 
and in Members’ offices to allow monitor- 
ing of congressional hearings, floor pro- 
ceedings, and other congressional busi- 
ness. News wire service facilities would 
also be available. Such innovative meas- 
ures would hopefully make the Congress 
a better informed body, better able to’ 
make the important decisions we con- 
tinually face. 
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Congress has continually suffered from 
the absence of legal counsel to represent 
it in court proceedings involving other 
agents of government. This situation 
would be rectified through the Office of 
Congressional Counsel which is estab- 
lished in title VI. 

The counsel would be an independent 
legal adviser and advocate. Both Houses 
could employ his services to assert the in- 
tent of Congress especially when an ad- 
ministration obstructs or deliberately 
ignores the legislation of Congress. 

Title VII would grant new powers to 
the General Accounting Office, one of the 
main factfinding arms of the legislative 
branch. Limitations now constraining the 
GAO make it difficult to obtain informa- 
tion vital to the operation of Congress. 
My bill gives the GAO new powers, such 
as the ability to subpena information and 
the power to bring individuals to court. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that 
Congress regain much of the influence it 
seemingly has abdicated to the executive 
branch. This can be accomplished in 
many ways, not the least of which is by 
streamlining its own processes to gain 
greater efficiency. 

The innovations contained in the bill 
are designed to bring the Congress up to 
the level of modernization which large 
organizations in other fields have en- 
joyed for years. The internal changes are 
no more than an effort to maximize the 
resources which the Congress already 
controls. 

It is time that the Congress take a 
long, hard look at its own operation in 
order to prepare itself to deal effectively 
with the increasingly critical, complex, 
and urgent problems it surely must face. 
Through effective legislation and con- 
stant concern about the efficiency with 
which it conducts its business, the Con- 
gress can succeed in establishing itself 
at the forefront of American society's 
institutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Modern Con- 
gress Act of 1975 be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 563 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 

“Modern Congress Act of 1975” 
POLICY AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. It is the policy of the United 
States Congress that the public is entitled 
to the fullest practicable information regard- 
ing the initiatives, priorities, and the de- 
cisionmaking process of the Congress, 

Sec. 103. The role of the U.S. Congress as 
@ coequal branch of Government should be 
strengthened so that it may more effectively 
carry out its constitutionally delegated re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sec. 104. Existing methods and procedures 
need to be modified or new ones introduced 
to transform the U.S. Congress into an up-to- 
date institution able to effectively meet the 
challenges of the 20th century. 

Sec. 105. Intergovernmental communica- 
tion between legislative institutions at all 
levels should be encouraged because similar 
problems, outlooks, and goals are of mutual 
concern, 
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TITLE II—“STATE OF THE CONGRESS” 
REPORT 

Sec. 201. To establish a tradition of sig- 
nificance and to increase public awareness 
of the role played by the U.S. Congress, the 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives shall, either 
jointly or individually, submit to the Con- 
gress and the President a “State of the Con- 
gress” message with respect to each session. 

Sec. 202. (a) Each such shall in- 
clude statements, with respect to each ses- 
sion, concerning 

(1) those matters about which Congress 
has taken the initiative; 

(2) priorities established by the Congress; 

(3) matters not acted upon by Congress 
but upon which Congress should act or have 
acted; and 

(4) those other matters in the foreseeable 
future to which Congress must address it- 
self. 

(b) The “State of the Congress” message 
will be prepared at the end of each regular 
session of Congress and presented to the 
Nation within the first ten days of the sub- 
sequent session. 


TITLE It1I—FEDERAL-STATE LEGISLA- 
TIVE COUNCIL 

Sec. 301. (a) A Federal-State Legislative 
Council (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Council”) is hereby established which shall 
be composed of twenty-four members ap- 
pointed to achieve a geographic balance and 
representation as follows: 

(1) six members to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate from the United 
States Senate; 

(2) six members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives from 
the United States House of Representatives; 

(3) six members to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate from among a list 
of twenty-four persons nominated by the 
National Legislative Conference and the 
State legislative leaders organization from 
among the members of the upper legislative 
bodies of the several States; and 

(4) six members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House from among a list of 
twenty-four persons nominated by the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference and the State 
legislative leaders organization from among 
the members of the lower legislative bodies 
of the several States. 

(b) Of the members enumerated in sub- 
section (a)(1) and (2) of this section, three 
shall be from the majority party of each 
House and shall be appointed from Mem- 
bers designated by the majority leaders of 
the respective Houses and three shall be 
from the minority party of each House and 
shall be appointed from Members designated 
by the minority leaders of the respective 
Houses. Of the Members enumerated in sub- 
section (a)(3) and (4) of this section, not 
more than six shall be from any one political 
party. 

(c) The term of office of each member of 
the Council shall be four years; members 
may serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed, except that in any case in which 
any member ceases to serve in the official 
position from which he was originally ap- 
pointed under this section, his term of office 
on the Council shall terminate at the time 
he ceases to serve in such official position. No 
member may serve for more than two terms. 

(d) Any vacancy in the membership of 
the Council shall not affect its powers and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. 

(e) The Council shall select a Chairman 
and Vice Chairman from among its mem- 
bers annually. The Vice Chairman shall act 
in the place of the Chairman in the absence 
of the Chairman, The Chairmanship shall 
alternate between members of the Council 
appointed from the United States Congress 
and members appointed under subsection 


(a) (3) and (4) of the first section of this 
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title. The Vice Chairman shall be chosen 
from the category of members other than 
the category from which the Chairman was 
selected. 

(f) Seven members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum, but two or more mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 
pose of conducting hearings. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Council shall form sub- 
stantive committees to conduct studies to 
identify and investigate problems common 
to the legislative process and are of mutual 
concern to the legislatures of both the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Based on such 
studies, the Council shall make such recom- 
mendations from time to time for the solu- 
tion of these problems as it deems appro- 
priate. The Council shall also develop and 
prepare proposed legislation to carry out its 
recommendations. 

(b) The Council shall meet at least once 
quarterly but may hold such additional 
meetings as it deems necessary. At least one- 
half of the meetings held by the Council 
shall be held outside Washington, D.C. 

(c) The Council may issue such reports 
regarding its findings and recommendations, 
and shall submit an annual report of its 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, the State Governors, 
and each State legislature not later than the 
first day of February of each year. 

Sec. 303. (a) The Council or, on the au- 
thorization of the Council, any committee or 
member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this title hold 
such hearings, take such testimony, and sit 
and act at such times and places as the 
Council, committee, or member deems ad- 
visable. Any member authorized by the 
Council may administer oaths or affirmations 
to witnesses appearing before the Council or 
any committee or member thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding independent agencies, is authorized 
and directed to furnish to the Council, upon 
request made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man, such information as the Council deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this title. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Council, the Chair- 
man shall have the power to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
an executive director, and such additional 
staff personnel as he deems necessary, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
in excess of the maximum rate for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule under section 5332 of 
such title; and 

(2) procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals. 

Sec. 304. (a) A member of the Council who 
is a Member of Congress or a full-time sal- 
aried official of the body of which he is a 
member when appointed to the Council shall 
serve without additional compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of duties vested in the Council. 

(b) A member of the Council other than 
one to whom subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall receive $100 per day when en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Council and shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of such duties. 


TITLE IV—OPEN COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

Sec. 401. Subsection (b) of paragraph 7 
of rule of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
is amended to read as follows: 
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“(b) Meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness of each standing, select, special, joint, 
or conference committee or subcommittee 
thereof shall be open to the public except 
when the committee, by rule or by majority 
vote of those present determines that a 
portion or portions should be closed. Meet- 
ings of each committee may be closed if the 
matters to be discussed or the testimony 
taken (1) will disclose matters necessary to 
be kept secret in the interest of national 
defense or the necessarily confidential con- 
duct of the foreign policy of the United 
States; (2) will relate solely to matters of 
committee staff personnel or internal staff 
management or administration; or (3) will 
tend to charge with crime or misconduct, or 
to disgrace any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, associated governmental authority, 
or public or private organization. 

Sec. 402. This title is enacted as an exer- 
cise of the rulemaking power of the Senate, 
subject to and with full recognition of the 
power of the Senate to enact or change any 
rule of the Senate at any time in its exercise 
of its constitutional right to determine the 
rules of its proceedings. 

TITLE V—OFFICE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec. 501. (a) There is established for the 
Congress, under the Architect of the Capitol, 
an Office of Congressional Communications, 
which shall be subject to the supervision 
and control of the Architect. 

(b) The Office shali— 

(1) maintain a library of video tapes of 
all television network news programs and 
television programs of significant public 
interest; 

(2) provide for closed circuit telecasts and 
tape of committee proceedings and pro- 
ceedings of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

(3) provide equipment in the office of each 
Member of Congress to receive telecasts of 
any such proceedings and for the viewing of 
any tapes referred to in clauses (1) and (2) 
of this subsection; 

(4) have installed, at appropriate places 
throughout the Capitol Building and the 
office buildings of the two Houses of Con- 
gress (including, if appropriate, in the office 
of each Member), equipment to receive in- 
formation transmitted by any of the major 
news wire services; and 

(5) upon request, assist Members with re- 
spect to press, photographic, recording, tap- 
ing, radio, and television matters. 

(6) provide for other measures to modern- 
ize the communication-information service 
available to Congress including the viewing 
of congressional documents and legislation. 

(c) The House Recording Studio and the 
Senate Recording Studio, and all their rec- 
ords, property, assets, and personnel are 
transferred to the Office and are made a part 
thereof. 

Sec. 502. The Architect is authorized— 

(1) to appoint, on a permanent basis, 
without regard to political affiliation, and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform his 
duties, a Director of the Office to serve as the 
head of the staff of the Office and such per- 
sonnel as he deems necessary; 

(2) to prescribe the duties and respon- 
sibilities of such personnel; 

(3) to fix the pay of such personnel in 
accordance with the schedule of rates of 
pay for other personnel in the Office of the 
Architect, except that any person trans- 
ferred from the House of Senate Recording 
Studio to the Office of Congressional Com- 
munications shall not be paid at a rate less 
than the rate he was last paid while em- 
ployed by such studio; and 

(4) to terminate the employment of such 
personnel. 

Sec. 503. Nothing in this title shall be held 
or considered to require the ues of the facil- 
ities of the Office by any Member, commit- 
tee, or officer of the Senate or House of Rep- 
representatives, if in the opinion of such 
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Member, committee or officer, the use of such 
facilities is inappropriate. 

Sec. 504. For purposes of this title, “Mem- 
ber of Congress” means a Senator, Represen- 
tative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, 
TITLE VI—OFFICE OF CONGRESSIONAL 

COUNSEL GENERAL 


Src. 601. (a) There is established in the 
legislative branch of the Government the 
Office of Congressional Counsel General, 
which shall be under. the direction and con- 
trol of the Congressional Counsel General. 
The Congressional Counsel General shall be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, with the approval of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
without reference to political affiliations 
and solely on the basis of his fitness to per- 
form the duties of his office, and shall be 
subject to removal by those officers for in- 
efficiency, misconduct, or physical or mental 
incapacity. The Congressional Counsel Gen- 
eral shall be appointed for a term which shall 
expire at the end of the Congress during 
which he is appointed. The Congressional 
Counsel General shall receive the same sal- 
ary as Members of Congress. 

(b) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, the Congressional Counsel Gen- 
eral may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such Assistant Counsels General and 
other personnel as may be necessary to carry 
on the work of his office. All personnel of the 
ofice shall be appointed without reference 
to political affiliations and solely on the 
basis of fitness to perform the duties of their 
offices. 

(c) The Congressional Counsel General 
shall promulgate for his office such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties imposed upon him by this 
title. He may delegate authority for the per- 
formance of any such duty to any office or 
employee of the Office of the Congressional 
Counsel General. No person serving as an 
officer or employee of such office may engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment while so doing. 

(d) The Congressional Counsel General 
shall cause a seal of office to be made for his 
office, of such design as the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 602. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Congressional Counsel General, under such 
rules as the Committees on the Judiciary of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
may prescribe jointly from time to time, to— 

(1) render to committees, Members, and 
disbursing officers of the Congress, and to 
the Comptroller General, legal opinions upon 
questions arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; 

(2) render to committees and Members 
of the Congress advice with respect to the 
purpose and effect of provisions contained 
in laws, or to be inserted in proposed legis- 
lative measures; 

(3) perform such duties with respect to 
legislative review of executive actions as 
shall be prescribed by such rules; 

(4) intervene or appear as amicus curiae, 
upon the request, or with the approval of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, in any 
action pending in any court of the United 
States in which there is placed in issue the 
constitutional validity or interpretation of 
any law, or the validity of any official pro- 
ceeding of or action taken by either House 
of Congress or by any committee, Member, 
officer, office, or agency of the Congress; and 

(5) represent, upon the request, or with 
the approval of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, either House of Congress or any 
committee, Member, officer, office, or agency 
of the Congress in any legal action pending 
in any court of the United States to which 
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such House committee, Member, officer, 
office, or agency is a party and in which there 
is placed in issue the validity of any official 
proceeding of or action taken by such House, 
committee, Member, officer, office, or agency. 

(6) Upon receipt of written notice from 
the Congressional Counsel General to the 
effect that he has undertaken pursuant to 
subsection (a) (5) of this section to perform 
any such specified representation service with 
respect to any designated action or proceed- 
ing pending or to be instituted in a court 
of the United States, the Attorney General 
shall be relieved of responsibiliy and shall 
have no authority to perform such service 
in such action or proceeding except at the 
request or with the approval of the Congres- 
sional Counsel General. 

Sec. 603. (a) Subject to applicable rules of 
practice and procedure, the Congressional 
Counsel General shall be entitled as of right 
to intervene as a party or appear as amicus 
curiae in any action described in subsection 
(a) (4) of section 602. 

(b) For the purposes of all proceedings in- 
cident to the trial and review of any action 
described by subsection (a)(5) of section 
602 with respect to which the Congressional 
Counsel General has undertaken to provide 
representational service, and has so notified 
the Attorney General, the Congressional 
Counsel General shall haye all power con- 
ferred by law upon the Attorney General, 
any subordinate of the Attorney General, or 
any United States attorney. 

(c) The Congressional Counsel General, or 
any attorney of his office designated by him 
for that purpose, shall be entitled for the 
purpose of performing duties imposed upon 
him pursuant to this title to enter an ap- 
pearance in any such proceeding before any 
court of the United States without com- 
pliance with any requirement for admission 
to practice before such court, except that the 
authorization conferred by this subsection 
shall not apply with respect to the admis- 
sion of any person to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Sec. 604. The Office of the Congressional 
Counsel General shall haye the same privi- 
lege of free transmission of official mail mat- 
ter as other officers of the Congress. 

TITLE VII—GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


Sec. 701. The Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, as amended (31 US.C. 42), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“Sec. 320. (a) Whenever the Comptroller 
General, in the performance of any of his 
functions authorized by law, has reasonable 
cause to believe that any officer or employee 
of the executive branch is about to expend, 
obligate, or authorize the expenditure or ob- 
ligation of public funds in an illegal or er- 
roneous manner or amount, he may institute 
a civil action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia for de- 
claratory and injunctive relief. If the Attor- 
ney General is in disagreement with the 
Comptroller General he is authorized to rep- 
resent the defendant official in such action. 
Other parties, including the prospective payee 
or obligee who shali be served with notice or 
process, may intervene or be impleaded as 
otherwise provided by law, and process in 
such an action may be served by certified 
mail beyond the territorial limits of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. 

“(b) Upon application of the Comptroller 
General or the Attorney General an action 
brought pursuant to this section shall be 
heard and determined by a district court of 
three judges under section 2284 of title 28, 
United States Code. An action brought under 
this section shall be expedited in every way. 

“(c) In actions brought under this sec- 
tion, the Comptroller General shall be repre- 
sented by attorneys employed in the General 
Accounting Office and by counsel whom he 
may employ without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
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pointments in the competitive service, and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapters 
III and VI of chapter 53 of such title re- 
lating to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. 

“(d) In the event the institution of suit 
under this section serves to delay a payment 
beyond the date it was due and owing in 
payment for goods or services actually de- 
livered to and accepted by the United States, 
then such payment when made by the agency 
involved shall include interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum for the 
time it has been withheld. Otherwise, no 
court shall have jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages against the United States, its officers, 
or agents as a result of any delay occasioned 
by reason of the institution of suit under 
this section. 

“(e) This section shall be construed as 
creating a procedural remedy in aid of the 
statutory authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and not as otherwise affecting such 
authority. 

“Src. 321. No action may be instituted by 
the Comptroller General under section 320 
until the expiration of a period of thirty 
calendar days (excluding the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die) following the date on which an 
explanatory statement by the Comptroller 
General of the circumstances giving rise to 
the action contemplated has been filed with 
the Committees on Government Operations 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and during such thirty-day period the 
Congress has not enacted a concurrent res- 
olution stating in substance that it does 
not favor the institution of the civil action 
proposed by the Comptroller General.” 

Sec. 702. To assist in carrying out his func- 
tions, the Comptroller General may sign and 
issue subpoenas requiring the production of 
negotiated contract and subcontract records 
and records of other non-Federal persons or 
organizations to which he has a right of 
access by law or agreement. 

Sec. 703. In case of disobedience to a sub- 
poena issued under section 702 the Comp- 
troller General may invoke the aid of any 
district court of the United States in re- 
quiring the production of the records in- 
volved. Any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction in which the 
contractor, subcontractor, or other non- 
Federal person or organization ts found or 
resides or in which the contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or other non-Federal person or or- 
ganization transacts business may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena 
issued by the Comptroller General, issue an 
order requiring the contractor, subcontrac- 
tor, or other non-Federal person or organiza- 
tion to produce the records; and any failure 
to obey such order of the court shall be pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt thereof. 

TITLE VITI—APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 801, There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Huan Scorr, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. AsOUREZK, Mr. 
Bayn, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. BRQOKE, Mr, 
Case, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. CULVER, 
Mr. PHILIP A. HART, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HASKELL, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Leany, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. STAFFORÐ, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. SYMINGTON, and 
Mr, TUNNEY.) : 
5. 564. A bill to provide public fi- 
nancing of primary and general elections 
for the Senate and the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Referred to the Committee on 

Rules and Administration. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator HucH Scorr, and Sen- 
ators CLARK, MATHIAS, ABOUREZK, BAYH, 
BENTSEN, BIDEN, BROOKE, CASE, CRANSTON, 
CULVER, PHILIP A. Hart, HARTKE, HAs- 
KELL, HATHAWAY, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, 
Javits, LEAHY, Moss, PELL, STAFFORD, 
SYMINGTON, TUNNEY and myself, I send 
to the desk a bill to provide public fi- 
nancing of primary and general elections 
for the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a joint statement by Senators 
HucH Scorr, CLARK, MATHIAS, and myself 
explaining the bill and the text of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT OF SENATORS EDWARD M, 
KENNEDY, HUGH Scott, Dick CLARK AND 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR, INTRODUCING 
LEGISLATION FOR COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC 
FINANCING OF CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


We are introducing legislation in the Sen- 
ate today calling for comprehensive public 
financing of both primary elections and gen- 
eral elections for the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

We are pleased to have as cosponsors of 
this legislation Senators Abourezk, Bayh, 
Bentsen, Biden, Brooke, Case, Cranston, 
Culver, Philip Hart, Hartke, Haskell, Hath- 
away, Humphrey, Inouye, Javits, Leahy, Moss, 
Pell, Stafford, Symington and Tunney. 

In submitting this proposal, we intend to 
work together for its enactment in the pres- 
ent Congress. If prompt action is forth- 
coming, we believe the proposed reform can 
take effect in time for the 1976 Congressional 
elections. 

Under the Federal Election Campaign Act 
Amendments of 1974 (S. 3044, P.L. 93-443), 
the election bill signed into law by President 
Ford last October, comprehensive public fi- 
nancing will already be available for Presi- 
dential general elections and Presidential 
primaries in 1976. The legislation we are pro- 
posing today would apply essentially the 
same public financing provisions to Senate 
and House elections, 

The bill contains three principal features: 

First, full public funding would be avall- 
able for candidates of major parties in gen- 
eral elections for the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Each candidate would receive public funds 
equal to the amount of his spending ceil- 
ing under current law. 

In general, for Senate elections, as the 
accompanying table indicates, the amount 
would be 14.4 cents per eligible voter in the 
State, or $180,000, whichever is greater. 

For House elections, the amount would be 
$84,000. 

No candidate would be required to accept 
public funds. Any candidate could choose, 
instead, to continue to rely on private funds 
or he could use a mix of funds, part pub- 
lic and part private, 

Second, partial public financing would be 
available for minor party candidates in gen- 
eral elections, based on the party's showing 
in the preceding election. A minor party 
candidate would also be eligible for fund- 
ing retroactively. on the basis of his showing 
in the current election. In general, a minor 
party is defined as a party whose candidate 
received 5% or more, but less than 25%, of 
the vote in the preceding election or the cur- 
rent election. 

Third, a system of matching grants of 
public funds would be established for Sen- 
ate and House primary elections. Candidates 
who raise a threshold sum—20% of the 
spending limit for Senate races and $10,000 
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for House races—would be eligible to receive 
matching grants of public funds for each 
private contribution of $100 or less. 

The cost of the bill will be modest. We 
estimate it at $134 million for each bien- 
nial Congressional election, or about $70 mil- 
lion a year. 

Essentially all of these provisions were ap- 
proved last year by the Senate as part of 
S. 3044. Over the opposition of the four of 
us as Senate conferees on the bill, the pub- 
lic financing provisions for Congressional 
elections were dropped at the insistence of 
the House conferees in the Senate-House 
conference on the bill. Now, the four of us 
are joining in proposing new legislation to 
close the obvious loophole in the 1974 Act, 
and to pick up where we left off last year 
in the struggle for reform. 

In our view the time has come for full 
public financing of all elections to Federal 
office. To stop after the 1974 Act, to stop 
after achieving reform for Presidential elec- 
tions, would leave the job half done. 

We believe, therefore, that Congress should 
move quickly this year to do for Congres- 
sional elections what we have already done 
for Presidential elections. The law we passed 
last year was a major victory for better gov- 
ernment that should be extended now to our 
own elections for the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The abuses and corrosive influences of big 
private campaign contributions and special 
interest money did not end with Watergate 
or the 1972 Presidential election, They are 
found in Congressional elections, too. If we 
fail to act, then we will be inviting future 
scandals of our own and future Watergates 
in Congressional campaign financing. 

In fact, in light of the recent reform of 
Presidential elections, the need for action is 
especially urgent for Senate and House elec- 
tions. The new law has largely insulated the 
Presidential election process from the in- 
fluence of special interest money and massive 
private contributions. But all that private 
money and all that special influence are 
Still there, looking for fresh fields to conquer. 

As recent headlines make all too clear, so 
long as Congress relies on private contribu- 
tions to finance its own elections, special 
interest groups with an interest in Federal 
legislation will try to wield their influence. 
And they will wield that influence through 
sizeable campaign contributions made to 
members of key committees and others in a 
Position to affect their special interests. 
Often, in the eyes of the special interest 
donor, his generous contribution will be 
justified by his knowledge of the guaran- 
teed access his contribution is likely to 
provide. 

Every Senator and Congressman is a target 
for this corrosive and corrupting special 
interest money. None of us is blind to the 
potential conflict that exists and to the 
ambiguous relationships that are easily 
created, None of us can ignore the problem, 

That is why we believe public financing for 
Congressional elections is more urgent now 
than it was before. The danger is that with- 
out reform, the 1976 Congressional elections 
will be swamped with special interest money, 
as big contributors and organized interest 
groups vie with one another to gain new 
footholds in the Senate and House, and 
increase their already powerful sway over 
Congress and its work. 

Limits on campaign contributions and dis- 
closure of such contributions are not enough. 
Inevitably, loopholes creep in; the mits and 
the disclosure provisions are easily subverted. 
In fact, as many experts have already pointed 
out, the 1974 act itself, although a major 
advance over the loophole-ridden prior law, 
contains a number of provisions that are 
easily read as invitations to abuse and that 
are likely to be the loopholes of the future. 

That is why public financing of elections 
is the only effective answer. It guarantees a 
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clean and honest election for every candidate 
to Federal office. And it guarantees that once 
elected, a successful candidate will take his 
oath of office with no strings attached. Gone 
will be the possibility of dubious relation- 
ships created for the benefit of those who 
may have an interest in his votes and his 
other actions once he is in office. 

And the cost of the reform is extremely 
small—$70 million a year to clean up Con- 
gressional elections. To us, that is the wisest 
single investment the hard-pressed Ameri- 
can taxpayer can make in the future of the 
country. From that reform alone can flow 
many benefits in every aspect of our work 
in Congress. 

The debate is well known and familiar to 
us all. The issue is whether elections belong 
to all the people or just the special interests. 
Last year Congress achieved a major break- 
through for reform in the financing of Pres- 
idential elections. But we also established 
a blatant double standard for our own Con- 
gressional elections. If public financing is 
right for Presidential elections, it is right 
for Senate and House elections, too. And the 
sooner we accept that fact, the sooner we 
shall have a Congress responsive to the peo- 
ple, and the better our democracy will be. 

A summary of the proposed legislation is 
attached. 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED BILL ON PUBLIC 
FINANCING FOR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
PURPOSE 

i. The measure builds on existing law, 
which already provides public financing for 
Presidential general elections and Presiden- 
tial primaries. The bill would enact similar 
provisions for Senate and House general elec- 
tions and primaries. 

EXISTING LAW 

2. The existing law is the dollar checkoff 
under the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by P.L. 93-443 (S. 3044), the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act Amendments of 
1974, which were signed into law by Presi- 
dent Ford on October 15, 1974. The provisions 
for public financing of Presidential elections 
will go into effect for the 1976 election. Un- 
der the law, taxpayers are authorized to des- 
ignate that $1 of thelr taxes ($2 on joint 
returns) shall be available for an election 
campaign fund established on the books of 
the Treasury. Under an automatic appropri- 
ation, the amounts designated by taxpayers 
are transferred into the fund, from which 
they will be apportioned among eligible can- 
didates in the Presidential primaries and 
election. Public funds will also be made 
available for the Presidential nominating 
conventions. The existing program is admin- 
istered by the Federal Election Commission, 
created by P.L. 93-443. 

PUBLIC FINANCING OF SENATE AND HOUSE 

GENERAL ELECTIONS 

3. Except as noted, the provisions appli- 
cable to general elections for the Senate and 
House are essentially identical to those now 
applicable to Presidential general elections 
under existing law. In effect, the bill simply 
extends the existing law to include Senate 
and House elections. 

4. Under existing law, public financing Is 
available as an alternative to private financ- 
Ing for Presidential elections. Candidates 
have the option of public or private financ- 
ing, but candidates electing public financing 
may not also use private financing, except in 
cases where the available public funds are 
insufficient to meet the candidate’s full 
entitlement. 

Under the bill, a Senate or House candi- 
date has the option of accepting full public 
financing, or full private financing, or a 
combination of the two. Thus, a candidate 
eligible for full public financing may choose 
to accept only part of the public funds to 
which he is entitled, and may finance the 
rest of his campaign through private contri- 
butions. Such private contributions will be 
subject to the contribution limits and other 
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provisions of existing law applicable to pri- 
vate financing. 

5. The bill follows the basic formula in 
existing law for allocating public funds 
among candidates of major and minor par- 
ties and independent candidates. 

A “major” party is a party that received 
25% or more of the total number of popular 
votes received by all candidates for the office 
in the preceding election, or the party with 
the next highest percentage of the votes in 
an election where only one party would oth- 
erwise qualify as a major party. 

A “minor” party is a party that received 
more than 5%, but less than 25%, of the 
popular vote in the preceding election. 

6. In Senate elections and statewide Con- 
gressional elections, a candidate of a major 
party is entitled to public funds in the 
amount of 14.4¢ per voter or $180,000, which- 
ever is greater. In House elections in States 
with more than one Representative, the en- 
titlement of a major party candidate is 
$84,000. These figures represent the expendi- 
ture levels in existing law, adjusted to in- 
clude the so-called 20% fund-raising sup- 
plement, The levels will be adjusted for fu- 
ture Increases in the cost of living. 

7. A candidate of a minor party is entitled 
to receive public funds in proportion to his 
party’s share of the vote in the preceding 
election, The candidate may increase his en- 
titlement on the basis of his performance in 
the current election, and may obtain retro- 
active reimbursement for the increase after 
the election. 

8. A candidate of a new party is entitled 
to receive public funds in proportion to his 
share of the popular vote in the current 
election, on a retroactive reimbursement 
basis, if he receives more than 5% of the 
vote in the election. 

9. An independent candidate is entitled to 
public funds on the same basis as if he were 
the candidate of a party. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


10. To qualify for public funds, candidates 
must accumulate the following threshold 
amounts of private funds raised by small 
private contributions: 

Senate: 20% of the spending ceiling of 
$125,000 (whichever is less) in contributions 
of $100 or less. 

House: $10,000 in contributions of $100 or 
less. 

11. Once the threshold is reached, a candi- 
date is eligible for public funds matching 
the threshold amount, He is also eligible for 
additional public funds matching each ad- 
ditional private contribution of $100 or less. 
Matching is on a 50-50 (dollar for dollar) 
basis. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


12, The bill authorizes Congress to appro- 
priate additional funds to make up defi- 
cits in the fund after the operation of 
the dollar checkoff. 

13. Priority in public funds goes to Presi- 
dential elections. Public funds will not be 
available for Congressional elections until 
the needs of the Presidential election are 
met. 

14. As in the case of Presidential elections, 
the program will be administered by the new 
Federal Election Commission, The Commis- 
sion will certify a candidate’s eligibility for 
payments, and be responsible for conducting 
detailed post-election audits and obtaining 
repayments when necessary. 

15. The bill imposes heavy criminal penal- 
ties for exceeding the spending limits, and 
for unlawful use of payments, false state- 
ments to the Commission and kickbacks and 
illegal payments. 

16. The effective date would be the date of 
enactment. If the bill is enacted in time, its 
provisions would be applicable to the 1976 
Congressional elections. 

17. The cost of the public financing pro- 
visions for the biennial Congressional elec- 
tions is estimated at $134 million. Thus, the 
average annual cost of the program is about 
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$70 miHion a year. The estimates for Senate 
and House elections are as follows: 


[In millions of dollars} 


PROPOSED BILL ON PUBLIC FINANCING FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


STATE-BY-STATE TABLE OF PUBLIC FUNDS AVAILABLE TO 
MAJOR PARTY CANDIDATE IN A GENERAL ELECTION 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Congressional Elec- 
tion Financing Act of 1975”. 

Sxc. 2. The Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1971, as amended, is amended by insert- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new 
title: 
“TITLE V—PUBLIC FINANCING OF 
SONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘candidate’, ‘Commission’, ‘contribu- 
tion’, ‘expenditure’, ‘political committee’, 
‘political party’, or ‘State’ has the meaning 
given it in section 301 of this Act; 

“(2) ‘authorized committee’ means the 
principal campaign committee of a candidate 
under section 302 of this Act or any political 
committee authorized in writing by that 
candidate to make or receive contributions 
or to make expenditures on his behalf; 

“(3) ‘Representative’ means a Member of 
the House of Representatives, the Resident 
Commissioner from the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(4) ‘general election’ means any regularly 
schedued or special election held for the 
purpose of electing a candidate to the office 
of Senator or Representative; 

“(5) ‘primary election’ means (A) an elec- 
tion, including a runoff election, held for 
the nomination Sy a political party of a can- 
didate for election to the office of Senator 
or Representative, or (B) a convention or 
caucus of a political party held for the nom- 
ination of such candidate; 

“(6) ‘eligible candidate’ means a candidate 
who is eligible, under section 502, for pay- 
ments under this title; 

“(7) ‘major party’ means, with respect to 
an election for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentatives— 

“(A) a political party whose candidate for 
election to that office in the preceding gen- 
eral election for that office received, as the 
candidate of that party, 25 per centum or 
more of the total number of votes cast in 
that election for all candidates for that 
office, or 

“(B) if only one political party qualifies 
as a major party under the provisions of 
subparagraph (A), the political party whose 
candidate for election to that office in that 
election received, as the candidate of that 
party, the second greatest number of votes 
cast in that election for all candidates for 
that office (if such number is equal to 15 
percent or more of the total number of votes 
cast in that election for all candidates for 
that office); and 

“(8) ‘minor party’ means, with respect to 
an election for the office of Senator or Rep- 
resentative, a political party whose candi- 
date for election to that office in the preced- 
ing general election for that office received, 
as the candidate of that party, at least 5 
per centum but less than 25 per centum of 
the total number of votes cast in that elec- 
tion for all candidates for that office, 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 502. (a) To be eligible to receive 
payments under this title, a candidate for 
the office of Senator or Representative shall 
agree— 

“(1) to obtain and to furnish to the Com- 
mission any evidence it may request about 
his campaign expenditures and contribu- 
tions; 

“(2) to keep and to furnish to the Com- 
mission any records, books, and other infor- 
mation it may request; 

“(3) to permit an audit and examination 
by the Commission under section 506 and to 
pay any amounts required under section 506; 
and 

“(4) to furnish statements of campaign 
expenditures and proposed campaign ex- 
penses required under section 507. 

“(b) Every such candidate shall certify 
to the Commission that— 

“(1) the candidate and his authorized 
committees will not make campaign expend- 
itures greater than the applicable limitation 
under subsection (c) of section 608 of title 
18, United States Code; and 
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“(2) no contributions will be accepted by 
the candidate or his authorized committees 
in violation of section 608(h) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

“(c) (1) To be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under section 505 for use in connec- 
tion with a primary election campaign, a 
candidate shall certify to the Commission 
that— 

“(A) he is seeking nomination by a politi- 
cal party for election to the office of Repre- 
sentative and he and his authorized com- 
mittees have received contributions for that 
campaign of $10,000 or more; or 

“(B) he is seeking nomination by a politi- 
cal party for election to the office of Senator 
and he and his authorized committees have 
received contributions for that campaign 
equal in amount to the lesser of— 

“(1) 20 percent of the maximum amount 
he may spend in connection with his pri- 
mary election campaign under subsection 
(c) of section 608 of title 18, United States 
Code; or 

“(#) $125,000. 

“(2) To be eligible to receive any payments 
under section 505 for use in connection with 
a primary runoff election campaign, a candi- 
date shall certify to the Commission that 
he is seeking nomination by a political party 
for election to the office of Senator or Repre- 
sentative, and that he is a candidate for such 
nomination in a runoff primary election. 
Such a candidate is not required to receive 
any minimum amount of contributions be- 
fore receiving payments under this title. 

“(d) to be eligible to receive any pay- 
ments under section 505 for use in connec- 
tion with a general election campaign, a can- 
didate shall certify to the Commission that— 

“(1) he is the nominee of a major or mi- 
nor party for election to the office of Senator 
or Representative; or 

“(2) in the case of any other candidate, 
he is seeking election to such office and he 
and his authorized committees have received 
contributions for that campaign in a total 
amount of not less than the campaign fund 
required under subsection (c) of a candidate 
for nomination for election to that office, de- 
termined in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (e). 

“(e) In determining the amount of contri- 
butions received by a candidate and his au- 
thorized committees for purposes of sub- 
section (c) (1) or subsection (d) (2)— 

“({1) no contribution received by the can- 
didate or any of his authorized committees as 
a subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, or 
as a contribution of products or services, 
shall be taken into account; and 

“(2) no contribution from any person shall 
be taken into account to the extent that it 
exceeds $100 when added to the amount of 
all other contributions made by that person 
to or for the benefit of that candidate in 
connection with his campaign. 

“(f) In the case of a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives from a dis- 
trict which has been established, or the 
boundaries of which have been altered, since 
the preceding general election for such office, 
the determination of whether the candidate 
is a major party candidate or a minor party 
candidate or is otherwise entitled to pay- 
ments under this title shall be made by the 
Commission based upon the number of votes 
cast in the preceding general election for 
such office by voters residing within the area 
encompassed in the new or altered district. 

“(g) Agreements and certifications under 
this section shall be filed with the Commis- 
sion at the time required by the Commission. 

“ENTITLEMENT TO PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 503. (a) (1) Every eligible candidate 
for the office of Senator or Representative is 
entitled to payments in connection with his 
primary election campaign in an amount 
which is equal to the amount of contribu- 
tions he accepts for that campaign. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), no 
contribution from any person shall be taken 
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into account to the extent that it exceeds 
$100 when added to the amount of all other 
contributions made by that person to or 
for the benefit of that candidate for his 
primary election campaign. 

“(b)(1) Every eligible candidate for the 
office of Senator or Representative who is 
nominated by a major party is entitled to 
payments for use in his general election cam- 
paign in an amount which is equal to the 
applicable limitation for that campaign in 
subsection (c) of section 608 of title 18, 
United States Code (relating to limitations 
on expenditures). 

“(2) Every eligible candidate for the of- 
fice of Senator or Representative who is nom- 
inated by a minor party is entitled to pay- 
ments for use in his general election cam- 
paign in an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of payments to which a 
candidate of a major party for the same office 
is entitled under this subsection as the total 
number of popular votes received by the 
candidate of that minor party for that office 
in the preceding general election bears to 
the average number of popular votes received 
by the candidates of major parties for that 
office in the preceding general election. 

(3) (A) A candidate who is eligible under 
section 502(d) (2) to receive payments under 
section 505 is entitled to payments for use 
in his general election campaign in an 
amount equal to the amount determined 
under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) If a candidate whose entitlement is 
determined under this paragraph received, 
in the preceding general election held for 
the office to which he seeks election, 5 per 
centum or more of the total number of votes 
cast for all candidates for that office, he is 
entitled to receive payments for use in his 
general election campaign in an amount (not 
in excess of the applicable limitation under 
subsection (c) of section 608 of title 18, 
United States Code) equal to an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount of 
payments to which a candidate of a major 
party for the same office is entitled under 
this subsection as the total number of popu- 
lar votes received by the candidate for that 
office in the preceding general election bears 
to the average number of popular votes re- 
ceived by the candidates of major parties for 
that office in the preceding general election, 
The entitlement of a candidate who, in the 
preceding general election held for that 
office, was the candidate of a major or minor 
party shall not be determined under this 
paragraph. 

“(4) An eligible candidate who is the 
nominee of a minor party or whose entitle- 
ment is determined under section 502(d) (2) 
and who receives 5 per centum or more of the 
total number of votes cast in the current 
election is entitled to payments under sec- 
tion 505 after the election for expenditures 
made or incurred in connection with his 
general election campaign in an amount (not 
in excess of the applicable amount under 
subsection (c) of section 608 of title 18, 
United States Code) equal to— 

“(A) an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of the payment under 
section 505 to which the nominee of a major 
party was or would have been entitled for 
use in his campaign for election to that 
office as the number of votes received by 
the candidate in that election bears to the 
average number of votes received by oll 
major party candidates for that office in 
that election, reduced by 

“(B) any amount paid to the candidate 
under section 505 before the election. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b), no candidate is 
entitled to the payment of any amount under 
this section which, when added to the total 
amount of contributions received by him 
and his authorized committees and any other 
payments made to him under this title for 
his primary or general election campaign, 
exceeds the amount of the expenditure limi- 
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tation applicable to him for that campaign 
as specified under subsection (c) of section 
608 of title 18, United States Code. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the 
amounts specified in subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 608 of title 18, United States Code, shall 
be increased by 20 per centum., 


“CERTIFICATION BY COMMISSION 


“Sec. 504. (a) On the basis of the evidence, 
books, records, and information furnished 
by each candidate eligible to receive pay- 
ments under section 505, and prior to exami- 
nation and audit under section 506, the Com- 
mission shall certify from time to time to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment to 
each candidate the amount to which that 
candidate is entitled. 

“(b) Initial certifications by the Commis- 
sion under subsection (a), and all determina- 
tions made by it under this title, shall be 
final and conclusive, except to the extent 
that they are subject to examination and 
audit by the Commission under section 506. 
Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
such certifications and determinations by the 
commission are subject to judicial review in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
9041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


“PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES; 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION ACCOUNT 


“Sec. 505. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall maintain in the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund established by section 
9006(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, in addition to any other account which 
he maintains under such section, a separate 
account to be known as the Congressional 
Election Account. The Secretary shall deposit 
into the account, for use by the candidate of 
any political party who is eligible to receive 
payments under section 502 and this section, 
the amount available after the Secretary 
determines that amounts for payments for 
Presidential elections and Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions under subtitle H of such 
Code are available for such payments. In 
addition to the amounts appropriated to the 
fund under section 9006(a) of such Code, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to the 
fund such additional amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this title 
and subtitle H of such Code. 

“(b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
the Commission under section 504, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay the amount 
certified by the Commission to the candidate 
to whom the certification relates. 

“(c) If the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that the moneys in the account are 
not, or may not be, sufficient to pay the full 
amount of entitlement to all candidates 
eligible to receive payments, he shall reduce 
the amount to which each candidate is en- 
titled in accord with the procedures estab- 
lished under subtitle H of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 for Presidential elections. 


“EXAMINATION AND AUDITS; REPAYMENTS 


“Sec. 506, (a) After each election for the 
office of Senator or Representative, the Com- 
mission shall conduct a thorough examina- 
tion and audit of the campaign expenditures 
of all candidates for such office who received 
payments under this title for use in cam- 
paigns relating to that election. 

(b) (1) If the Commission determines that 
any portion of the payments made to an 
eligible candidate under section 505 was in 
excess of the aggregate amount of the pay- 
ments to which the candidate was entitled, 
it shall so notify that candidate, and he 
shall pay to the Secretary of the Treasury 
an amount equal to the excess amount. If 
the Commission determines that any portion 
of the payments made to a candidate under 
section 505 for use in his primary election 
campaign or his general election campaign 
was not used to make expenditures in con- 
nection with that campaign, the Commis- 
sion shall so notify the candidate and he 
shall pay an amount equal to the amount 
of the unexpended portion to the Secretary. 
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In making its determination under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the Commission shall con- 
sider all amounts received as contributions 
to have been expended before any amounts 
received under this title are expended. 

“(2) If the Commission determines that 
any amount of any payment made to a can- 
didate under section 505 was used for any 
purposes other than— 

“(A) to defray campaign expenditures, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray cam- 
paign expenditures which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray cam- 
paign expenditures, 
it shall notify the candidate of the amount 
so used, and the candidate shall pay to the 
Secretary of the Treasury an amount equal 
to such amount. 

“(3) No payment shall be required from a 
candidate under this subsection in excess of 
the total amount of all payments received 
by the candidate under section 505 in con- 
nection with the campaign with respect to 
which the event occurred which caused the 
candidate to have to make a payment under 
this subsection. 

“(c) No notification shall be made by the 
Commission under subsection (b) with re- 
spect to a campaign more than eighteen 
months after the day of the election to 
which the campaign related. 

“(d) All payments received by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (b) shall be deposited 
by him in the fund. 


“INFORMATION ON EXPENDITURES AND PROPOSED 
EXPENDITURES 


“Src. 507. (a) Every candidate shall, from 
time to time as the Commission requires, 
furnish to the Commission a detailed state- 
ment, in the form the Commission prescribes, 
of— 

“(1) the campaign expenditures incurred 
by him and his authorized committees prior 
to the date of the statement (whether or 
not evidence of campaign expenditures has 
been furnished for purposes of section 504), 
and 

“(2) the campaign expenditures which he 
and his authorized committees propose to 
incur on or after the date of the statement. 

“(b) The Commission shall, as soon as 
possible after it receives a statement under 
subsection (a), prepare and make available 
for public inspection and copying a summary 
of the statement, together with any other 
data or information which it deems acvis- 
able. 

“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 508. (a) The Commission shall, as 
soon as practicable after the close of each 
calendar year, submit a full report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives set- 
ting forth— 

“(1) the expenditures incurred by each 
candidate, and his authorized committees, 
who received any payment under section 505 
in connection with an election; 

“(2) the amounts certified by it under 
section 504 for payment to that candidate; 
and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from that candidate under section 
506, and the reasons for each payment re- 
quired. 

Each report submitted pursuant to this 
section shall be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

“(b) The Commission is authorizec. to 
conduct examinations and audits (in addi- 
tion to the examinations and audits ander 
sections 504 and 506), to conduct investiga- 
tions, and to require the keeping and sub- 
mission of any books, records, or other in- 
formation necessary to carry out the func- 
tions and duties imposed on it by this title. 


“PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS 


“Sec. 509. Violation of any provision of this 
title is punishable by a fine of not more than 
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$50,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both.”. z 


By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BENT- 
SEN, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Gary 
W. Hart, Mr. PHILIP A. HART, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HASKELL, Mr, 
HATFIELD, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Javits, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. MATHIAS, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
MCINTYRE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. HUGH 
Scott, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Tower, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 565. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide more effectively 
for bilingual proceedings in all district 
courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CONDUCT OF BILINGUAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and 37 cosponsors, I am 
pleased to reintroduce the Bilingual 
Courts Act, which was unanimously 
passed in the same form by the Senate 
last September 30.* This legislation will 
guarantee to every American who is not 
fiuent in the English language the serv- 
ices of a competent interpreter in any 
criminal or civil proceeding in a Federal 
court. To do any less for the many mil- 
lions of our citizens of Spanish, Puerto 
Rican, Chinese, native American and 
other heritages who do not adequately 
understand English is to deny them real 
justice under the law. 

The cornerstone of our legal system 
is the equality of treatment that it as- 
sures to every citizen, rich or poor, young 
or old, black, brown, red, or white. We 
cannot permit circumstances of birth or 
language to determine the right of re- 
dress in a courtroom. Yet, for genera- 
tions the non-English-speaking residents 
of our country have been victims of ne- 
glect in all manner of public services. No 
experience could be more frightening or 
discriminatory for an individual than 
to have to come before the justice sys- 
tem, either in a criminal or civil case, 
and find that the proceedings are being 
conducted in an alien tongue. Too often, 
when such a situation arises, the vast, 
impersonal legal system will provide an 
interpreter too late, or one who may not 
be competent, or one who comes from 
part of the law enforcement apparatus 
itseli—hardly a reassuring condition for 
a criminal defendant. 

To redress these problems, the Bilingu- 
al Courts Act contains two major pro- 
visions. The first part of the bill sets 
standards, based on constitutional guar- 
antees already enumerated by the courts, 
for use of interpreters in the Federal 
courts. In any criminal or civil case, 
when the judge determines that a de- 
fendant, a party or witness cannot un- 
derstand English sufficiently well to com- 


* S, 1724 (S. Report 93-1185, Committee on 
the Judiciary). 
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prehend the testimony, the judge shall 
order a translation of all proceedings for 
that person. In a criminal case, an oral 
simultaneous translation is required. In 
civil cases, where circumstances warrant, 
the judge has discretion to order con- 
secutive or summary translation rather 
than simultaneous. At the judge’s dis- 
cretion, an electronic recording of the 
proceedings may be kept to verify the 
translation for the record. When an in- 
terpreter is required, the judge shall ob- 
tain the services of a local or nearby 
certified interpreter from a list kept by 
the district courts, or if none is avail- 
able, another competent interpreter. 

The second part of the act assigns to 
the administrative office of the courts the 
responsibility for implementation of the 
new interpreter rules. The office will 
identify competent interpreters for lists 
kept by the district courts, hire full or 
part-time interpreters for use in districts 
with high need, purchase necessary 
equipment, set fee schedules for inter- 
preter services, and carry out other nec- 
essary functions. 

The need for this legislation was con- 
firmed during 2 days of hearings held by 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, whose able chair- 
man, Senator Burpick, was extremely 
helpful in the success of this bill last 
year.** Testimony and statements in 
favor of the Bilingual Courts Act were 
received from civic leaders, lawyers, 
judges, persons involved in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and from representa- 
tives of the administration. J. Stanley 
Pottinger, Assistant Attorney General for 
the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department testified: 

It is my opinion that S. 1724 is a significant 
and necessary step toward insuring that all 
persons before the Courts are able to com- 
prehend and participate in the judicial 
process. 

The ability of a party to comprehend what 
is happening in a judicial proceeding may 
well be considered an implied element of the 
constitutional right to a judicial proceeding. 

In 1965, Congress provided in section 4(e) 
of the Voting Rights Act a guarantee that a 
person with a sixth grade education from an 
American-flag school in which the predomi- 
nant classroom language was other than 
English could not be denied the right to vote 
on the ground he was not literate in English. 
This section is too basic to justify language 
infringements on that right. 

The right to equality before a federal 
court is equally as fundamental as the right 
to vote. ... 

The bilingual courts bill represents recog- 
nition that a person's ability to compre- 
hend the language of the court is an indis- 
pensable element of equality and efficiency 
in the courts. The Justice Department en- 
dorses this legislation. 


Manuel Fierro, executive director of 
the Raza Association of Spanish Sur- 
named Americans—RASSA—told the 
subcommittee: 

It is RASSA’s opinion that persuasive con- 
stitutional arguments, primarily based on 
the fifth and sixth amendments, demand the 
enactment of bilingual courts legislation 
which will provide simultaneous translation 
of all courtroom proceedings. Other policy 
consideration; namely, fundamental fairness, 


**October 10, 1973, and February 5, 1974. 
Printed hearing record is available from the 
Subcommittee or the Government Printing 
Office. 
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the integrity of the factfinding process, and 
the potency of our adversary system of jus- 
tice, also mandate its enactment. 


The scope of the problem which is 
addressed by the Bilingual Courts Act 
can be seen in the statistics regarding 
language facility. The largest group is 
the Mexican-American population of the 
Southwestern United States comprising 
up to 8 million persons, depending on 
the source of the estimates. One study 
indicates that 47 percent of the Mexican- 
American population in southern Cali- 
fornia is Spanish-speaking only. In 1970, 
1.5 million persons of Puerto Rican an- 
cestry lived in the continental United 
States, spread out over many States. The 
major centers are in New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Census figures show that Spanish 
is the primary tongue of over 70 percent 
of these people, and over 30 percent of 
the over 10 population reports on in- 
ability to read or write English, which 
would indicate a substantial segment of 
this population which could not ade- 
quately understand courtroom proceed- 
ings. 

The third largest group which would 
require interpreter services in courts are 
persons with deafness or severe hearing 
impairment. Some 2 million people in 
the United States report difficulty under- 
standing normal speech, and 500,000 per- 
sons use sign language to communicate. 

Beyond these groups, there are many 
thousands of other Americans in impor- 
tant ethnic communities where English 
may not be understood: Chinese and 
Japanese in California, other west coast 
States and New York; French in Maine 
and Louisiana; Cuban in Florida; and 
many other smaller groups throughout 
the country. For the most part, effective 
bilingual skill is more common in these 
groups than others which have been 
mentioned, but there are certainly a 
great many persons in these communi- 
ties who are not fluent in English. 

One of the most tragic situations in- 
volves our native Americans. Many of 
these people, who were the original in- 
habitants of this continent, cannot re- 
ceive full justice in our courts because 
of language barriers. 

The Biilingual Courts Act is impelled 
not only by a sense of fundamental fair- 
ness in our judicial system, but by the 
Constitution itself. I believe that the 
fifth and sixth amendments to the Con- 
stitution may require that non-English 
speaking persons be afforded full trans- 
lation services of all courtroom proceed- 
ings, in both civil and criminal matters. 

The sixth amendment states that: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right ... to be confronted 
by the witnesses against him; ... and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his de- 
fense. 


The right to confrontation means more 
than just the physical presence of the 
accused in the same courtroom as the 
witness. The accused must be able to un- 
derstand what is being said against him, 
so that he can respond and advise his 
attorney. Unless the attorney is bilingual, 
the constitutional right to counsel is ne- 
gated by the absence of an interpreter. 
The accused must be able to confer with 


his attorney, and help the attorney to 
examine or cross-examine English- 
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speaking witnesses, and test their mem- 
ory and credibility. It is clear to me that 
simultaneous translation of the proceed- 
ings, and of conversations with an at- 
torney, are required to fulfill the con- 
stitutional guarantees of confrontation 
and assistance of counsel. 

The case law on the constitutional 
right of a defendant in a criminal trial 
to an interpreter is surprisingly sparse, 
but the U.S. Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has recently held, in United States 
ex rel Negron v. New York, 434 F. 2d 
386 (2nd cir. 1970) that it is constitu- 
tionally required that a non-English 
speaking defendant be provided with a 
simultaneous translation of all the court- 
room proceedings. In Negron the State 
had provided an interpreter for the de- 
fendant. However, the interpreter was 
merely required to periodically summar- 
ize what was happening in the court- 
room. The Second Circuit stressed that 
this was not enough to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of the defendant. The 
court stated that it was: 

Axiomatic that the Sixth Amendment's 
guarantee of a right to be confronted with 
adverse witnesses...includes the right to 
cross-examine these witnesses as an essential 
and fundamental requirement for the kind 
of a fair trial which is this country’s con- 
stitutional goal, 434 F. 2d at 389. 


The court went on to state that the: 

(Defendant's) incapacity to respond to the 
specific testimony would inevitably hamper 
the capacity of his counsel to conduct ef- 
fective cross-examination. Not only for the 
sake of effective cross-examination, however, 
but as a matter of simple humaneness, (de- 
fendant) deserves more than to sit in total 
incomprehension as the trial proceeded. 434 
F. 2nd 390. 


The Supreme Court recently decided 
in the case of Lau v. Nichols (414 U.S. 
563) that the failure of a school system 
to teach English to San Francisco 
schoolchildren who speak only Chinese 
had effectively foreclosed those children 
from any meaningful education. Chinese 
children could not use the textbooks, 
materials, and teaching, because of lan- 
guage barriers, although they had the 
same exposure as other children. The 
Court found that equal educational op- 
portunity in fact requires more than 
just equal access to the components of 
an educational system; it requires a 
basic ability to communicate in and 
comprehend the language of instruction. 
I feel confident that the principle enun- 
ciated by the Court in Lau would apply 
equally to the situation of a criminal 
defendant in a courtroom who is pro- 
vided with all the trappings and ele- 
ments of a fair trial, but without lan- 
guage comprehensiion. 

In sum, the Bilingual Courts Act is 
mandated by the sixth amendment gvar- 
antees of the right to effective counsel 
and the right of confrontation. Funda- 
mental fairness, the integrity of the 
factfinding process, and the potency of 
our adversary system of justice also de- 
mand its enactment. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion supports the contention that the 
Bilingual Courts Act should apply to 
both criminal and civil proceedings. The 
fifth amendment provides that: 

No person shall ... be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. 
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Surely any legal proceeding that al- 
lows a party to an action to be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without both- 
ering to insure that he understand fully 
what is going on at the trial is so lack- 
ing in basic and fundamental fairness 
as to be violative of the due process 
clause. Civil matters are of the utmost 
importance because problems may arise 
in civil cases that can lead to drastic 
personal consequences. Ignorance of 
English can result in loss of important 
personal or property rights. 

Therefore, I conclude that the pro- 
visions of the Bilingual Courts Act are 
required by the constitutional protec- 
tions of the fifth and sixth amendments. 
Indeed, protection of equal justice 
through specific provisions for interpret- 
er services is not a novel idea. The Ca- 
nadian Bill of Rights, adopted in 1960, as- 
sures the right to an interpreter in court 
proceedings. The constitution of New 
Mexico specifically provides that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused is en- 
titled “to have the charge and testimony 
interpreted to him in a language he un- 
derstands.” 

The Congress itself has previously en- 
acted and confirmed provisions of law 
and court rules which assist in making 
interpreter services available. Rule 28(b) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure provides that a Federal District 
Judge may appoint an interpreter of his 
own selection and may fix the reason- 
able compensation thereof. The Criminal 
Justice Act of 1964 authorizes payments 
from the Treasury for services other than 
lawyers fees which are necessary to an 
adequate defense. 

On the civil side, rule 43(f) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure also au- 
thorizes the judge to appoint an inter- 
preter of his choosing and fix his com- 
pensation. The cost of the interpreter 
may be paid from funds authorized by 
law, or paid by the parties or taxed as 
court costs, as the judge decides. 

These provisions of the court rules 
have been used to provide interpreters 
in the Federal courts, but there are still 
major problems which need to be cor- 
rected by the Bilingual Courts Act. Most 
obvious is the lack of uniform standards 
for using interpreters. Although inter- 
preters in criminal cases are almost uni- 
formly used, the Bilingual Courts Act 
will assure that an oral simultaneous 
translation is provided in every case, and 
with proper equipment. It will also as- 
sure that interpreter services are avail- 
able from the earliest possible time in 
the criminal] process. To verify the inter- 
pretation, particularly if an unusual lan- 
guage is involved, the act authorizes re- 
cording of the proceedings. 

More importantly, the act for the first 
time contains a requirement of transla- 
tion services for all civil cases, although 
the level of interpretation may be varied 
by the judge depending on the circum- 
stances. It should be noted, that it is the 
intent of the legislation to require the 
use of oral simultaneous translation for 
any type of proceeding which, even 
though it may be technically called a 
civil proceeding, has a direct effect on 
the liberty of an individual. Thus, Fed- 
eral and State habeas corpus cases, or 
immigration cases, ought to have the 
highest level of interpretation available. 
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Another facet of the problem which 
will be helped by this act is the upgrad- 
ing of the quantity and quality of inter- 
preters in the Federal courts. At present, 
the Federal courts have on their staff 11 
interpreters, in the following districts: 

California Southern, 1; Texas West- 
ern, 2; Texas Southern, 1; New York 
Southern, 1; New York Eastern, 1; 
Florida Southern, 1; and Puerto Rico, 4. 

Additionally, two interpreter-inves- 
tigators in the Public Defender’s office 
in Florida assist the full-time interpreter. 
These interpreters are paid on the aver- 
age from $8-$12 thousand a year. This 
small number of interpreters are assisted 
on an ad hoc basis when more help is 
needed, or in other districts. Standards 
for selecting such temporary interpreters 
vary, and it is particularly onerous for a 
defendant if an interpreter is chosen 
from among the ranks of the law en- 
forcement agencies located in the court- 
house, as often occurs. On occasion a 
lawyer or family member serves as in- 
terpreter. This detracts from the effec- 
tiveness of the lawyer, and family mem- 
bers cannot be relied on as competent 
and disinterested interpreters. 

Judge Manuel Real, from the Central 
District of California, testified at the 
hearings on this bill in 1973 about the 
problems which exist in the Federal 
courts today: 

The personal experience I have had as a 
lawyer and judge in the Central District of 
California and the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, the District of Massachusetts and the 
District of Arizona, incicates to me the need 
for legislation affecting court interpreters 
and the availability of their services to non- 
English speaking litigants. 

Because of their proximity to the border of 
a Spanish speaking nation, the Southern and 
Central District of California and the District 
of Arizona have always—within my experi- 
ence—had available Spanish speaking inter- 
preters in criminal cases when needed. We 
have had within these districts, however, a 
need to upgrade the quality and quantity of 
interpreters available to us. In the Central 
District, we have one available interpreter 
who is extremely competent—but her services 
are given to us at some considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice. I'm sure almost every district 
engaging interpreters within areas that have 
metropolitan state courts meets the same 
problem. This condition creates difficulties to 
the administration of justice in two ways—l. 
delay of proceedings where our interpreter is 
otherwise engaged in ancther court, or 2. set- 
tling for an interpreter insufficiently qualified 
to completely give an accurate translation of 
the testimony. 

In cases where two or more of the litigants 
are non-English speaking, one interpreter 
cannot possibly fulfill the obligations ex- 
pressed in Negron, supra, particularly when 
the interpreter’s services are required to 
translate the testimony of a non-English 
speaking witness, ... 

Any legislation which would improve the 
quality of justice must recognize that just 
saying it doesn’t make it so. Federal courts in 
metropolitan communities must be able to 
compensate interpreters competitively with 
State courts and administrative tribunals to 
get and keep competency at the highest level 
available. ... 

My experience in the District of Massachu- 
setts was limited to one month just a year 
ago but the experience does not appear to be 
atypical. A Spanish speaking defendant ap- 
peared before me in a criminal case for set- 
ting a trial date. No one advised me that the 
defendant did not speak English until I heard 
his lawyer audibly—in open court—tell him 
in Spanish of the date set for his trial. I then 
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inquired whether the defendant understood 
English and the lawyer told me he did not, 
but that it wasn't that important because 
he translated for him as he had many times, 
not only in Federal courts, but also in States 
courts, acting as interpreter of the proceed- 
ings. Everybody in Negron, supra, must have 
thought the same things until Judge Bartels 
recognized the realities of Justice when per- 
sonal liberty is at stake. 


I am confident that passage of the Bi- 
ligual Courts Act will go a long way to- 
ward solving the kinds of problems Judge 
Real and other witnesses alluded to. More 
interpreters will be hired on a full-time 
basis, and they will be paid better. Lists 
of certified interpreters from private life 
will be compiled. Necessary translation 
equipment will be obtained. The subcom- 
mittee heard testimony that a simple 
portable device to allow simultaneous 
translation through earphones can be 
constructed for under $200. 

The Bilingual Courts Act will central- 
ize the responsibility for administration 
of all these functions, and thereby assure 
uniform standards and efficient opera- 
tions. The Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts will implement the provi- 
sions of the bill. The Office is already 
underway in planning for the require- 
ments of the legislation when it is 
passed. 

The ethnic communities, and our na- 
tive Americans—our multilingual and 
multicultural elements—are a vibrant 
part of our society, and a reminder of 
our heritage. These communities deserve 
and must have benefits and rights equal 
to those of other members of our society. 
Our Nation has gone far in recent years 
to meet the needs of the non-English- 
speaking minorities, with passage of the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1967 and other 
actions. This momentum must be carried 
forward with the adoption of the Bilin- 
gual Courts Act, so that our legal system 
can serve all Americans equally. 

The unanimous passage of the act last 
year is a signal that the time for action 
has come. I am confident that the Senate 
will pass this bill again in the near fu- 
ture, and I am hopeful that Congressman 
Don Epwarps’ subcommittee in the 
House Judiciary Committee can hold 
early hearings. It is my fervent wish that 
this vitally important legislation can be 
signed into law before the next anni- 
versary of our Nation’s birth, as a re- 
minder to all that we are still committed 
to the ideals of equal justice and fair- 
ness upon which our Nation was founded. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the text of the Bilingual 
Courts Act, and a summary of the pro- 
visions of the act. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 565 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
— be cited as the “Bilingual Courts 

CONDUCT OF BILINGUAL PROCEEDINGS 

Sec, 2. (a) Chapter 119 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 1827. Bilingual proceedings 

“(a)(1) In any criminal action, whenever 

the judge determines, on his own motion or 
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on the motion of a party to the proceedings, 
that (A) the defendant does not speak and 
understand the English language with a fa- 
cility sufficient for him tq comprehend 
either the porceedings or the testimony, or 
(B) in the course of such proceedings, testi- 
mony may be presented by any person who 
does not so speak and understand the En- 
glish language, the court, in all further 
proceedings in that action, including ar- 
raignment, hearings, and trial, shall order 
an oral simultaneous translation of the 
proceedings, or an oral simultaneous trans- 
lation of that testimony, to be furnished by 
an interpreter in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section. 

“(2) In any civil action, whenever the 
judge determines on his own motion or on 
the motion of a party to the proceedings, 
that (A) a party does not speak and under- 
stand the English language with a facility 
sufficient for him to comprehend either the 
proceedings or the testimony, or (B) in the 
course of such proceedings, testimony may 
be presented by any person who does not so 
speak and understand the English language, 
in all further proceedings in that action, 
including hearings and trial, the court shall 
order an oral translation of the proceedings 
to be made by an interpreter in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) of this 
section. The judge shall also determine, in 
the interests of justice, whether the transla- 
tion shall be simultaneous, consecutive, or 
summary in nature, except that if a party re- 
quest a simultaneous translation, the court 
shall give the request special consideration. 

“(3) In any criminal or civil action, the 
judge, on his own motion or on the motion 
of a party to the proceedings, may order 
all or part of the non-English testimony and 
the translation thereof to be electronically 
recorded for use in verification of the official 
transcript of the proceedings. 

“(4) The defendant in any criminal action, 
or a party in any civil action, who is en- 
titled to a translation required under this 
section, may waive the translation in whole 
or in part. The waiver must be expressly 
made by the defendant or party upon the 
record and approved by his attorney and by 
the judge. An interpreter shall be used to 
explain the nature and effect of the waiver 
to the non-English speaking defendant or 


arty. 

“(5) The term ‘Judge’ as used in this sec- 
tion shall include a United States magistrate 
and a referee in bankruptcy. 

“(b)(1) The district court in each judi- 
cial district shall maintain on file in the 
Office of the clerk of the court a list of all 
persons in that district who have been cer- 
tified as interpreters by the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts under section 604(a) (12) of this title. 

“(2) In any action where the services of 
an interpreter are required to be utilized 
under this section, the court shall obtain 
the services of a certified interpreter from 
within the judicial district, except that, 
where there are no certified interpreters in 
the judicial district, the court, with the as- 
sistance of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, shall determine the 
availability of and utilize the services of cer- 
tified interpreters from nearby districts. 
Where no certified interpreter is available 
from a nearby district the court shall ob- 
tain the services of an otherwise competent 
interpreter.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 118, of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
“1827. Bilingual proceedings.”. 
FACILITIES AND PERSONNEL 

PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 3. Section 604(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (12) as 
paragraph (13); and 

(2) by inserting immediately below para- 
graph (11) the following new paragraph: 


FOR BILINGUAL 
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“(12) Under section 1827 of this title, (A) 
prescribe, determine, and certify the 
qualifications of persons who may serve as 
certified interpreters in bilingual proceed- 
ings, and in so doing shall consider the 
education, training, and experience of those 
persons; (B) maintain an updated master 
list of all interpreters certified by him, and 
report annually on the frequency of requests 
for, and the use and effectiveness of inter- 
preters in bilingual proceedings pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act; (C) provide, or 
make readily available to each district court, 
appropriate equipment and facilities for the 
translation of non-English languages; (D) 
prescribe, from time to time, a schedule of 
reasonable fees for services rendered by such 
interpreters and, in those districts where the 
Director considers it advisable based on the 
need for interpreters, authorize the employ- 
ment by the court of certified full-time or 
part-time interpreters; and (E) pay out of 
moneys appropriated to the judiciary for the 
conduct of bilingual proceedings the amount 
of interpreter’s fees or costs of recording 
which may accrue in a particular proceed- 
ing, unless the court, in its discretion, directs 
that all or part of those fees or costs incurred 
in a civil proceeding in which an interpreter 
is utilized pursuant to section 1827(a) (2) of 
this title be apportioned between the parties 
or allowed as costs in the action;". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec, 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal judiciary such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
amendments made by this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 5. The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect on September 1, 1975. 

SuMMARY PROVISIONS OF THE BILINGUAL 

Courts Acr 

Section 2: Creates new Section 1827 of 
Title 28, U.S.C. 

Subsection (a) (1) applies to criminal cases 
and requires that an oral simultaneous trans- 
lation of all proceedings be furnished to a 
non-English-speaking defendant. Also re- 
quires oral simultaneous translation of the 
testimony of any non-English-speaking wit- 
ness. 

Subsection (a) (2) applies in civil cases and 
requires translation of the proceedings to be 
furnished to a non-English-speaking party. 
The court is given discretion in civil cases 
to determine whether the translation shall 
be simultaneous, consecutive or summary. 
Also requires translation of the testimony of 
any non-English-speaking witness. Need for 
an interpreter in (a) (1) or (2) is to be made 
by the judge on motion of either party or 
on his own motion. 

Subsection (a)(3) gives to the judge the 
discretion to order electronic recording of a 
translation for use in verification of the offi- 
cial transcript of the proceedings. 

Subsection (a) (4) permits a defendant in 
a criimnal case or a party in a civil case to 
waive his right to a translation. The waiver 
may not be implied but must be expressly 
made by the defendant or party, on the rec- 
ord, and with the approval of his attorney 
and of the judge. 

Subsection (a)(5) would make the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to proceedings 
before U.S. Magistrates and before Referees 
in Bankruptcy. 

Subsection (b)(1) requires the Clerk of 
Court in each judicial district to maintain 
on file a list of all persons in that district 
who have been certified as interpreters. The 
list would be both by name and language 
spoken, 

Subsection (b) (2) requires that, wheré an 
interpreter is required, he must be a certi- 
fied interpreter located within the district 
or available from nearby districts. When a 
certified interpreter is not readily available 
the court may utilize the services of an oth- 
erwise competent interpreter. 
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Section 3: Amends Section 604 of title 28, 
United States Code, by adding to the statu- 
tory duties of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts the duties 
relating to certification of interpreters, pro- 
viding appropriate equipment and facilities 
for translation, prescribing a schedule of 
reasonable fees to be paid to interpreters, 
employment of either full-time or part-time 
interpreters, and the payment of the cost 
of translation, all as specified in the bill. 

Section 4: Authorizes an appropriation to 
the federal judiciary of such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this provision of this 
bill. 

Section 5: Specifies September 1, 1975, as 
the effective date of the bill. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to cosponsor the Bilingual Courts 
Act which is being introduced today by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Senator TUNNEY. 

My colleague from the State of Cali- 
fornia has clearly stated the need for 
this legislation. Certainly, we can all 
agree that we are not providing to the 
extent possible equal justice under the 
law to all persons in our country, when 
many persons—particularly the Spanish 
speaking—are often prevented from ex- 
ercising their full legal rights in our Na- 
tion’s courtrooms because of language 
barriers. 

I share the Senator’s view that all per- 
sons in our country should have full ac- 
cess to our Federal court system. Yet, 
there is sufficient evidence that persons 
with limited English speaking ability, 
especially the Spanish speaking, are un- 
able to participate in our Federal court 
system on the same terms as those en- 
joyed by most other Americans. 

Through this bill, we recognize that 
those who possess limited English speak- 
ing ability are no less entitled to justice 
and equal protection under the law than 
all other Americans. The full measure 
of justice such persons deserve can never 
be provided to them if the due process 
of law is systematically denied them in a 
system of English-speaking courts. 

Mr. President, we have traditionally 
been a nation of people who have taken 
a special pride in our sense of fair play. 
We can take a very big step, therefore, 
toward providing to all persons who make 
up our society a full measure of this 
sense of fair play by extending to those 
persons with limited English speaking 
abilities complete access to the courts by 
initiation of a bilingual system. If my 
colleagues will consider the merits of this 
bill, I am confident it will receive the 
Senate's approval. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the Bilingual 
Courts Act being introduced today. As a 
cosponsor of this bill in the last session 
of Congress, I was gratified that it passed 
the Senate, and I hope that both the 
Senate and the House will act upon it 
this session. 

The necessity for the passage of this 
act—which will assist thousands of non- 
English-speaking Americans to defend 
themselves adequately in court proceed- 
ings—has been most persuasively stated 
by my colleague from California in his 
introductory remarks. I share with the 
Senator from California deep concern 
for the plight of those Americans who are 
effectively denied access to our Federal 
courts because the language used is alien 
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to them. Indeed, it is alien to the 
cherished ideal of equal justice under 
law that a party in court can only stand 
mute before it. 

This bill certainly is an admirable 
start toward remedying what I view as 
an intolerable situation. Providing for 
the translation of all courtroom proceed- 
ings in both criminal and civil cases will 
allow non-English-speaking Americans 
more effective participation in our courts. 
I hope that the Congress will see the 
merits of this proposed legislation and 
proceed forthwith to act upon it. 


By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

S. 566. A bill to provide authority for 
the District of Columbia to place two 
statues in Statuary Hall of the Capitol. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide au- 
thority for the District of Columbia to 
place two statues of distinguished resi- 
dents in the Capitol. Under the current 
practice, established by House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 47 in 1933, one of 
these would be placed in Statuory Hall 
and a second at an appropriate place 
elsewhere in the Capitol. 

When Statuary Hall was created in the 
old Hall of the House of Representatives 
in 1864, each State was invited to place 
two statues there. 

While the District has yet to be granted 
voting representation in the Congress, 
progress has been made toward self-gov- 
ernment by enactment, in the 93d Con- 
gress, of Public Law 93—198, the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Act, providing 
for an elected Mayor and City Council. 

While the District shoulders the bur- 
dens of a recognized political entity, it 
does not enjoy all the rights which ac- 
crue to States. We can make a small step 
toward recognition of the District's con- 
tributions by granting its citizens recog- 
nition in the Capitol. 

Washington truly is a national city. 
Since 1800 it has housed the Federal 
Government, serving as the adopted 
home of many of our great national 
leaders, It also is the legal residence of 
some 740,000 full-time residents. 

The statues which are laced by the 
States depict Americans who have con- 
tributed significantly to our national 
history. Certainly this category of “dis- 
tinguished Americans” should include 
many citizens of this city who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the betterment 
of the District and the entire Nation. 

In my view it is most appropriate that 
we acknowledge and commemorate in 
this way the contributions of the District 
of Columbia and its citizens to the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 566 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That section 
1814 of the Revised Statutes is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“For purposes of this section, ‘State’ in- 
cludes the District of Columbia.” 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. 
Bumpers, Mr. Domenicr, Mr. 
PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. LAXALT, and Mr. PELL. 

S. 567. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to nonrecog- 
nition of gain from the sale or exchange 
of a residence. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

THE HOUSING SALE ACT OF 1975 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and eight colleagues, I 
am today introducing legislation designed 
to prevent the inadvertent imposition of 
taxes on homeowners as a result of col- 
lapse in the housing market. This legis- 
lation would extend the period, from 
the present 12 months to 18 months, dur- 
ing which proceeds from the sale or ex- 
change of a residence could be reinvested 
in another residence without taxation. 
In the case of a residence under con- 
struction, this period will be extended to 
24 months from the current 18 months. 

We need no reminding that the hous- 
ing industry is in the worst shape of any 
industry in our economy. The latest data 
available is for December—and the data 
is distressing. Housing starts are down 
to an 8-year low. Not since 1966 have so 
few new housing units been put under 
construction. Even worse, applications for 
building permits for new housing fell to 
an alltime low. Never have so few appli- 
cations been processed in the entire pe- 
riod covered by the Department of Com- 
merce statistics. 

Numbers, Mr. President, are difficult to 
relate to—there is no flesh and bones for 
many people to grasp. Yet the numbers 
coming from the housing industry are so 
shocking that no one should have diffi- 
culty understanding what has happened 
there. Since 1973, housing starts have 
fallen 60 percent; building permit appli- 
cations are down an incredible 70 percent 
in the same period. Unemployment in the 
construction industry now exceeds 15 per- 
cent and is climbing. Mortgage money re- 
mains tight, and interest rates are still 
near their historic highs of this past fall. 
In short, Mr. President, things have gone 
from bad to worse and are still going 
downhill. The major culprit in this col- 
lapse is high interest rates. 

Record high interest rates have 
crippled the used home resale market 
as well as the new home market. In fact, 
one of the major reasons new housing 
construction is at depression levels is that 
existing homeowners cannot “move up” 
to larger, new homes and sell their exist- 
ing residences, They cannot purchase a 
new home or sell their old home—sky- 
high interest rates have sharply reduced 
the sales of all homes. 

In this situation, Congress should and, 
in fact, must insure that hardships are 
not imposed on individuals due to Fed- 
eral rules or regulations intended to ap- 
ply to normal times. One clear example 
of such a hardship relates to the limited 
time period during which the proceeds 
from selling or exchanging a used home 
for a new home may be reinvested in that 
new home without being taxed. Cur- 
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rently, if these proceeds are reinvested 
within 12 months—18 months in the case 
of a new home under construction—in 
another residence, any capital gains tax 
on the sale is deferred. This is an appro- 
priate and desirable Internal Revenue 
Service regulation designed to avoid 
penalizing a family which is doing 
nothing more than purchasing a new 
home in exchange for another residence. 

However, the limited time periods of 
12 and 18 months are now too short even 
for periods of normal mortgage rates: 
homeowners searching for a new home 
find themselves pressed to make a hasty 
decision solely because the tax defer- 
ment reinvestment period is soon to 
terminate for them. 

What is needed is a flexible time limit 
during which proceeds from the sale of 
a house can be reinvested in another 
residence and not be taxed. When mort- 
gage rates are low, a relatively short tax 
deferral time period is adequate because 
homeowners can easily acquire financing 
to buy a new residence. However, in pe- 
riods like today of tight money and high 
interest rates, a longer time period dur- 
ing which proceeds from the sale of a 
house are deferred from taxation pend- 
ing reinvestment is appropriate for two 
reasons: 

First, a home buyer simply may not 
be able to acquire mortgage money at 
any interest rate; and second, home buy- 
ers are, understandably, very reluctant 
to borrow mortgage funds even when 
they are available due to the high inter- 
est rates. As a result, a short tax de- 
ferral period may expire before proceeds 
from a house sale can be reinvested in 
another house. 

The legislation I am introducing will 
partially remedy this inequity. Under this 
legislation, which is entitled “the Hous- 
ing Sale Act of 1975,” the time period, 
during which proceeds from the sale or 
exchange of a residence are tax defer- 
able, would be lengthened. Home buyers 
will have 18 months—2 years in the case 
of homes under construction—to rein- 
vest in another residence before being 
subject to taxation. 

The extension of this time period to 
18 and 24 months is identical to provi- 
sions carried in the general tax reform 
legislation which grew out of delibera- 
tions by the House Ways and Means 
Committee last fall. They predicted that 
no appreciable revenue loss would occur 
with this change. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation designed to remedy an un- 
intended result of our Internal Revenue 
Code. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the Housing Sale 
Act of 1975 be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 567 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That (a) 
section 1034 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to sale or exchange of resi- 
dence) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “1 year” each place it ap- 
pears in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “18 months”, 
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(2) striking out “1 year” in subsection (c) 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof “18 months”, 

(3) striking out “one year”, “1 year”, and 
“18 months” in subsection (c)(5) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “eighteen months,” 
“18 months”, and “2 years” respectively, 

(4) striking out “1 year” in subsection (d) 
and (h) and inserting in lieu thereof “18 
months”, 

(b) The amendments made by this Act ap- 
ply to the sale of an old residence by a tax- 
payer after December 31, 1973. 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 568. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the 
exemption for purposes of the Federal 
estate tax. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which I submitted for consideration dur- 
ing the 93d Congress. 

This proposal would amend the estate 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 dealing with the specific 
exemption. 

The present estate tax exemption, 
which amounts to $60,000 of the gross 
estate, is simply unrealistic and in need 
of revision. The rapid rise in the cost of 
living has just about tripled since the 
original exemption provision was first 
written into the tax laws in 1942. This 
same cost increase is dramatically re- 
flected in the value of farmland which, 
in 1974, increased 25 percent over the 
previous year according to the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Economic Research 
Service. During 1973, the value increased 
by 21 percent. The estate tax specific 
exemption must be reconciled with the 
sunken value of today’s dollar. By rais- 
ing the exemption to $120,000, as called 
for in my proposal, this section of the 
tax law will be brought more into line 
with today’s price levels. 

I believe that adoption of this meas- 
ure will also eliminate a primary obstacle 
to the preservation of small family busi- 
nesses and family farms. When a family 
member inherits a small business or 
farm, he or she is immediately saddled 
with enormous estate taxes. 

This is so because real property is 
valued at “fair market value” for estate 
tax purposes. The productive capacity of 
land which is used as farmland may not 
be reflective of that land's value at cur- 
rent market prices. Income produced by 
small businesses is also frequently below 
the return one would expect if the assets 
of the business were purchased at cur- 
rent values. Even where a closely held 
business, like a family farm or small busi- 
ness, comprises the major part of an 
estate—in which case the Federal estate 
tax imposed on that estate may be paid 
in installments over as long a time period 
as 10 years—there is frequently too little 
income realized from a small business or 
a family farm to permit payment of 
estate taxes without sale of at least part 
of the property subject to the tax. 

As illustration of the impact of such 
estate taxes might make the point clear- 
er: suppose an Idahoan inherits from his 
or her father a 200-acre farm valued at 
$650 an acre, plus farm equipment and 
farmhouse, for a total valuation of $180,- 
000. Under the present estate tax struc- 
ture, the beneficiary would pay $26,700 
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in Federal estate taxes—less expenses for 
settling affairs of an estate or credits for 
State taxes. The tax is owing—a small 
farm or business may net no more than 
$10,000, and this is stretched very thin 
in light of today’s inflationary prices for 
living expenses and necessary invest- 
ments for new farm equipment and other 
assets—and where is the son or daughter 
to get the money to pay the estate taxes? 
If liquid assets are not available to pay 
the estate tax—and that is usually the 
case—the outcome is predictable. The 
beneficiary must mortgage the property 
or sell part of the farm or business in 
order to pay the tax on the father’s 
estate. 

Adoption of this legislation would raise 
the specific exemption provided under 
section 2052 of the Internal Revenue 
Code from $60,000 to $120,000. Under the 
illustration I have described, an exemp- 
tion of $120,000 would mean that a bene- 
ficiary would pay a total of $9,500 of 
estate taxes on $60,000 worth of the 
father's $180,000 farming or small busi- 
ness estate. 

An amendment of this nature is des- 
perately needed. In 1973 the number of 
farms in the United States declined by 
26,000 and at the same time the number 
of acres in farming declined by 3 million. 
Preliminary 1974 figures indicate that 
the number of farms will again decline 
by some 23,000. 

When you add to this declining num- 
ber of farms the fact that the average 
age of the American farmer is 56 years 
and it becomes clear that young people 
are not moving into agriculture. Yet, the 
sons and daughters of existing farm fam- 
ilies are the Nation’s most logical reserve 
of farmers. The Federal estate tax laws, 
however, create unnecessary obstacles for 
the maintenance of family-owned farms 
and small businesses. 

The estate tax was not meant to break 
up small family operations, its purpose 
was to prevent amassing and perpetuat- 
ing great fortunes. Like other provisions 
of our tax laws, the original purpose has 
become outdated. 

Bustling farm communities, main- 
tained by small businesses and supported 
by family-sized farms are fast becoming 
relics of another age. The trend will con- 
tinue unless sensible action is taken. 
While revision of the Federal estate tax 
is not the complete answer, it is surely a 
step in the right direction. To do nothing 
can only mean that small farms will be- 
come more concentrated into vertically 
and horizontally integrated agribusi- 
nesses, and the small, community-based 
business will close shop, unable to com- 
pete against the financial power of the 
giant corporations. In the end, the coun- 
try will have lost a way of life which I, 
for one, think is worth saving. 

I urge speedy action on this measure. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 577. A bill to authorize temporary 
assistance to help defray mortgage pay- 
ments on homes owned by persons who 
are temporarily unemployed or whose 
incomes have been significantly reduced 
as the result of adverse economic condi- 
tions. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, at a 
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time when this Nation’s economy is per- 
haps at its lowest point in 30 years, the 
housing industry has been facing one of 
its worst crises ever. A sharp decline in 
economic activity and a continuing high 
rate of inflation along with extremely 
high interest rates have combined with 
other factors to produce a severe impact 
on the housing market. 

Housing starts plunged 35 percent last 
year to 1,340,000 units, the fewest starts 
since 1967 and the biggest decline since 
1943. December's level fell 12 percent to 
an 868,000 unit seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate, an 8-year low; the annual rate 
is expected to get worse before it gets 
better. 

The generally weakened economy has 
driven large numbers of workers into un- 
employment and has reduced the income 
of many others. In December the overall 
unemployment rate was 7.1 percent, 
which means that 6,535,000 employees 
were out of work in a civilian labor force 
of 91 million. 

As a result of these adverse economic 
conditions the capacity of many home- 
owners to continue to make mortgage 
payments has deteriorated and the delin- 
quency rate on home mortgages is in- 
creasing rapidly. The number of fore- 
closed houses, maintained in part with 
& loan of more than $1 billion from the 
U.S. Treasury, has grown from about 
26,000 in late 1970 to a peak of more 
than 78,000 in May, according to a 
spokesman for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 
spokesman said the Government now 
spends an average of $6.23 each day to 
maintain each house in its current in- 
ventory of 73,718. 

H. R. Crawford, HUD’s Assistant Sec- 
retary for Housing, said the inventory of 
foreclosed homes may increase soon. He 
said: 

If the economic situation doesn’t improve, 
there will be more foreclosures; the great- 
est problem now is the effect of the layoffs 
from the auto industry that will trickle 
down. I think we can expect to see the 
number of foreclosures increasing about 
next April or May. 


The bill which I now introduce is a 
bill designed to authorize temporary as- 
sistance to help defray mortgage pay- 
ments on homes owned by persons who 
are temporarily unemployed or whose in- 
comes have been significantly reduced as 
the result of adverse economic condi- 
tions. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is authorized and directed 
to make repayable emergency relief pay- 
ments on behalf of distressed homeown- 
ers when the Secretary determines that 
the action is necessary to avoid fore- 
closures and that the action will enable 
homeowners to make adjustments nec- 
essary for a full resumption of mortgage 
payments. 

Mortgage relief payments to home- 
owners may be in an amount up to the 
amount of the principal, interest, taxes, 
hazard insurance, and mortgage insur- 
ance premiums due under a mortgage or 
mortgages covering a dwelling owned 
and occupied by the homeowner as his 
principal residence, not exceeding $375 
per month. 

Those homeowners eligible for emer- 
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gency mortgage relief payments include 
one or more individuals who own and 
occupy a dwelling as a principal resi- 
dence and whose income has declined by 
more than 20 percent because of unem- 
ployment or other adverse conditions. 
Payments may be made by the Secretary 
for a period not exceeding 2 years, but 
may be terminated by the Secretary at 
any time the homeowner is able to re- 
sume making mortgage payments in full. 

The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a revolving fund to provide for the 
mortgage relief payments, obligations is- 
sued to the U.S. Treasury, and any other 
expenditures including administrative 
and nonadministrative expenses. 

The positive effects of this bill would 
probably be a lower rate of foreclosure 
and a lower mortgage delinquency rate. 
Homeowners would benefit in being able 
to continue making tleir mortgage pay- 
ments, and thus to avoid the loss of their 
homes due to economic conditions. 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself 
and Mr. MONDALE) : 

S.J. Res. 28. A joint resolution con- 
cerning an emergency survival feeding 
operation. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EMERGENCY SURVIVAL FEEDING OPERATION 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that there present- 
ly exists a supply of food that would 
feed 10 million people for 60 days. This 
supply of food is not being used. This 
is a supply of food for which there is no 
commercial demand. This is a supply 
of food that may go wasted. I am refer- 
ring to the civil defense all-purpose bis- 
cuits. These biscuits are valued at 50 
cents per pound. At 300 million net 
pounds, they amount to $150 million 
worth of food. 

These biscuits have recently been used 
in small amounts in Bangladesh, Chad, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, Honduras, and the 
Philippines. They were well received by 
all. 

Today the shelf life of these biscuits 
is nearing its end. To quote from a Gov- 
ernment memorandum “Means of dis- 
posal must be determined soon.” I sug- 
gest that the only possible means of dis- 
posal for this vast quantity of food is 
human consumption. Consumption by 
the most needy. The millions in South 
Asia or the Sahel who today face star- 
vation. 

On December 18, 1974, I wrote the 
President, after conducting an all-day 
hearing on famine and U.S. food aid, 
with this suggestion. On January 3, 1975, 
I received an answer from W. D. Eberle, 
Executive Director, Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy. Mr. Eberle’s re- 
sponse to me is, I believe, contradictory 
to a December 3, 1974, in-house memo- 
randum on this subject from one D. S. 
Paulsen to Mr. C. Herbert Rees. 

It is clear to me that none of the “sev- 
eral major problems” cited by Mr. Eberle 
constitute more than momentary delays 
in the context of a concerted effort to 
deliver this food to starving people. On 
the “problem” of cost of delivery Mr. 
Eberle states that— 


It may be uneconomical to move rations 
long distances because the cost of transporta- 
tion can exceed the value of the food. 
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In this case, that reasoning seems 
strained to say the least. The in-house 
memorandum on this subject states: 

The clincher, perhaps, is the fact that these 
biscuits (valued at approximately 50 cents 
per pound if they were to be replaced today) 
are available, where-is-as-is, at no cost. 


And that— 

Pondering several potential areas of need, 
worldwide, including inland freight to US. 
seaports, I estimate that about $50 million 
would be needed to move the entire 425,000 
measurement tons available. 


The issue is clear to me. Is it worth 
$50 million to the United States to send 
$150 million worth of food to 10 million 
starving people to feed them for 60 days, 
or should other “means of disposal” be 
found? I do not believe “several weeks 
of research process” is necessary to come 
to an answer. 

What is needed is a diligent effort to 
get this food on its way to its logical and 
rightful destination—starving people. To 
that end I offer Senate Joint Resolution 
28. It is a simple resolution meant to 
accomplish a simple end. Without it I 
have come to fear this matter will fall 
through the bureaucratic cracks. I believe 
we should spend $50 million, or whatever 
it costs to feed people now, rather than 
millions of dollars later to dispose of 
what could become, the most wasteful 
and expensive garbage in history. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Joint Resolution 28 be printed in the 
Recorp with my correspondence on this 
subject and the memorandum I have 
quoted from. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and material were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 28 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas, there is on hand 300 million net 
pounds of Civil Defense All Purpose Survival 
Biscuits, which constitutes a six-hundred 
million man-day supply of desperately 
needed food; 

Whereas, this supply of Civil Defense Bis- 
cuits is nearing the end of its shelf life; 

Whereas, means of disposal will have to be 
determined soon; 

Whereas, food created for human con- 
sumption should be made available to hun- 
gry people before “alternative” means of dis- 
posal are considered; 

Whereas, the world is faced with the threat 
of massive famine and the death of hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions of chil- 
dren, women, and men; 

Whereas, it would be a national disgrace 
to allow food worth $150,000,000, that would 
feed ten million people for sixty days to be- 
come the most expensive garbage in history; 

Therefore be it resolved: That food should 
be put to use within ninety days to help 
relieve hunger; That to this end the Secre- 
tary of State is respectfully directed to re- 
port to the Congress within twenty days a 
comprehensive plan to deliver this supply of 
Civil Defense All Purpose Survival Biscuits 
to nations designated as “most severely af- 
fected” by the United Nations. 

CrviL DEFENSE ALL-PURPOSE SURVIVAL 
Biscuits; AN ALTERNATIVE/SUPPLEMENTAL 
Source or Foop 
1. As discussed recently by telephone, it 

has come to my attention that in addition to 

the 6,400 tons shipped to Bangladesh this 
fall, some 300 million pounds of Civil De- 
fense Biscuits remain on hand. Defense Civil 
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Preparedness Agency advises that this food 
is finally nearing the end of its shelf life. 
Means of disposal must be determined soon. 

2. Stored in various municipalities 
throughout the United States and Puerto 
Rico, these biscuits (150,000 net tons) are an 
important resource, particularly during this 
period of world shortages, increased demands 
and limited U.S. means. The clincher, per- 
haps, is the fact that these biscuits (valued 
at approximately 50 cents per pound if they 
were to be replaced today) are available, 
where-is-as-is, at no cost. It would seem that 
food suitable for human consumption should 
be made available to hungry people before 
alternative means of disposal are consid- 
ered. 

3. Some facts: 

Each half-pound of “fortified” (not Hi- 
protein) biscuits provides approximately 
1,000 calories calculated to sustain human 
life for people of slight build for one day. 
The potential here is a staggering six-hun- 
dred million man-days of survival. 

“Ingredients: Wheat flour, sugar, vegetable 
shortening, corn flour, corn sugar, soy flour, 
salt, leavening, and with BHA (Butylated Hy- 
Groxyanisole), BHT (Butylated Hydroxyto- 
luene), Propyl Gallate and citric acid in Pro- 
pylene Glycol added to preserve freshness”. 

Biscuits are packed in quarter-pound, cel- 
lophane packages in 244 gallon (approx. 6 
lbs.) and 5 gallon( approx. 15 Ibs.) tins; six 
2% gallon or two 5 gallon tins per carton. 

Biscuits are well packaged and readily dis- 
tributable to the family level. They are ready 
to eat; need no re-pacKaging, processing, 
cooking or preparation. 

Contents (biscuits) are in good condition. 
Some cartons, however, are beginning to de- 
teriorate, because in some storage areas 
dampness has affected the glue and paper- 
board. A few cans are rusty, but tests show 
that the contents remain good. I have sam- 
pled them. The stale odor initially present 
tends to dissipate upon exposure to air. The 
taste is such as one might expect of rather 
dense crackers of the description furnished. 

Biscuits have proven to be acceptable. 
CARE shipped and distributed 5 million Ibs. 
to various Sahel destinations where accepta- 
bility was demonstrated. A pilot shipment 
Was equally well received in Bangladesh this 
summer. People were reported to be pushing 
and shoving to get them after having eaten 
them for several days. 27 million lbs. have 
also been shipped to disaster areas in Chad, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, Honduras, and the 
Philippines. Large scale acceptability should 
be evidenced again within the next day or 
s0 as the first of the 6,400 tons mentioned 
above reaches the people. 

4. 300 million net pounds of biscuits to- 
gether with packaging works out to about 
170,000 long tons and 425,000 measurement 
tons (of 40 c.f.) of cargo. Pondering several 
potential areas of need, worldwide, including 
inland freight to U.S. seaports, I estimate 
that about $50 million would be needed to 
move the entire 425,000 measurement tons 
available. Exactly how much would be 
needed to move specific quantities to the 
several overseas areas of need would, of 
course, depend upon how much, to where, 
from where. While this amount seems large, 
replacing the ingredients of the biscuits en- 
tails buying at least 150,000 tons of commod- 
ities. 

Bonus: In addition to the biscuits, un- 
known quantities of “survival type carbo- 
hydrate dietary supplement” (almost pure 
sugar, lemon and cherry flavored candy 
balls) similarly packed, is also available. This 
commodity has invariably slipped into’ bis- 
cuit shipments made in the past because it 
is similarly packed and stored with the bis- 
cuits. Needless to say, it “goes down well”. 

5. Several people in the Agency have ex- 
pressed interest. Money seems to be the larg- 
est stumbling block. Senator Symington’s of- 
fice has made inquiries concerning the bis- 
cuits here and at DCPA. 
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6. A sample package of biscuits accompa- 
nies this memo together with a sample of 
the 2% gallon tin. 

WasHtIncton, D.C., 
December 16, 1974, 
Hon. GERALD R, FORD, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: I am writing you to- 
day regarding reports that 150,000 tons of 
food are available in this country for distri- 
bution to the hungry overseas. 

This food was originally prepared and 
stored in case of a disaster caused by nuclear 
war. 

Fortunately, the world has averted this 
kind of man-made disaster, But millions of 
human beings are facing another kind of 
disaster today—malnutrition and death from 
famine. 

Experts suggest that the 150,000 tons of 
food stored originally for civil defense pur- 
poses could feed 10 million people for 60 
days. 

Apparently, in the past several years, 
through the cooperation of the United States 
Civil Defense Preparedness Agency, volun- 
teer agencies such as CARE and local com- 
munities, some of this food has been shipped 
abroad to alleviate hunger. 

As I know you are aware, the famine 
emergency overseas grows more grave daily. 
Every day, thousands of innocent children 
are dying for want of adequate nourish- 
ment. Before this tragedy ends, thousands 
more will die or be crippled. 

For this reason, I respectfully urge you to 
convene in Washington a special meeting of 
officials from the Civil Defense Preparedness 
Agency, the Food for Peace Agency, volun- 
tary agencies such as CARE, Church World 
Service and Catholic Relief, and representa- 
tives of local communities, to draft plans to 
ship this desperately needed food abroad, 

I know your time is short and burdened 


with the very serious problems this nation 
faces. 

But no problem facing mankind today is 
graver than that of famine and starvation. 
America should lose no opportunity to do 
what it can to alleviate this tragedy. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE McGovern, 
Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 18, 1974. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to acknowledge and 
thank you for your December 16 letter to the 
President recommending that he call a spe- 
cial meeting to draft plans to ship abroad 
the 150,000 tons of food available from pres- 
ent stores of food the government has main- 
tained as part of its preparedness program. 

You may be assured your letter will be 
called to the prompt attention of the Presi- 
dent and the appropriate members of the 
staff. I am certain your proposal will be 
carefully studied. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
‘Tom C. Koro.ocos, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 


COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
EcoNoMIC POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., January 3, 1975. 

Hon, GEORGE McGovern, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR McGovern: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter to the President of 
December 16th, which was acknowledged on 
December 18, 1974 by Tom C. Korologos. 

We have already m a survey to deter- 
mine how much of the food which was origin- 
ally stored for use during a nuclear disaster 
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is available for human consumption. From 
1962 to 1964, the federal government procured 
food, medical and sanitation supplies, and 
water containers which were granted to local 
governments for storage in 100,000 shelters 
throughout the country. These supplies are 
owned by the local governments, not the fed- 
eral government. Approximately 150,000 tons 
of food were originally stored. We are now 
attempting to determine exactly how much 
remains in storage. The food supplies con- 
sist of rancid cereal-based rations of a 
biscult type, and carbohydrate supplements, 
which are similar to hard candy, 

Shipment of these reserves overseas for 
famine relief would entail several major prob- 
lems. First, we must determine what supplies 
are presently available. Some supplies have 
been used in the past for relief programs; 
some have been destroyed by fire, flood or 
similar occurrences; and others have been 
destroyed because they have deteriorated be- 
yond fitness for human consumption, 

Second, since these supplies are legally 
owned by the local governments, they must 
be donated to or purchased by the federal 
government or a private agency before they 
can be distributed overseas. 

Third, at the time of their installation in 
the shelters, it was determined that the sup- 
plies had a shelf-life of at least five years. Al- 
though their deterioration has not materially 
affected their nutritional value, they have be- 
come rancid and are considered palatable 
only after they have been aired to dispel their 
rancid odor, 

Last, the physical removal of these supplies 
from their respective storage areas, and their 
transportation overseas involves substantial 
expense which must be borne by the federal 
government or some other public or private 
agency. The Agricultural Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture has deter- 
mined in the past that it may be uneco- 
nomical to move rations long distances be- 
cause the cost of transportation can exceed 
the value of the food. 

I fully agree with you that we should do 
everything we can to alleviate hunger abroad, 
and I have asked the Defense Civil Prepared- 
ness Agency to determine the feasibility of 
shipping these reserves overseas. The research 
process has begun and we expect to have the 
results within several weeks. We will be in 
touch with you again as soon as the analysis 
is completed. 

Sincererly, 
W. D. EBERLE, 
Executive Director. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 578. A bill entitled the Energy 
Transportation Security Act of 1975. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Energy Transpor- 
tation Security Act of 1975. When Presi- 
dent Ford vetoed such legislation at the 
close of the last session of Congress, 
many of us warned of the injurious eco- 
nomic effects which were bound to follow 
such veto. These consequences are al- 
ready becoming clear. 

The February 10 issue of the respected 
journal, Business Week, contains a re- 
port on the declining status of our hard- 
hit shipbuilding yards. Specific reference 
is made in the article to the Seatrain 
Shipbuilding Corp. where two large U.S.- 
flag tankers have been under construc- 
tion; one of these ships is 82-percent 
completed, and the other 30 percent. The 
Government’s role in financing construc- 
tion of these vessels has, of course, been 
considerable, through construction sub- 
sidies and loan guarantees. Now the 


future of the ships, and of the whole 
American tanker industry, is up in the 
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air. The President’s veto has provided a 
serious body blow to America’s chances 
of launching an adequate tanker fleet. 
Our yards are cutting back and workers 
are being laid off, thereby exacerbating 
the current economic recession. While the 
President talks about made-work jobs 
for the unemployed, he simultaneously 
delivers this devastating set-back to an 
industry which is vital to the future 
well-being of the country. By failing to 
implement cargo preferences, the Presi- 
dent makes us ever more dependent upon 
the ships of other nations for our en- 
ergy imports—and we know now that the 
Arabs themselves are making an all-out 
effort to capture control of world oil 
shipping, thereby giving them even more 
control over the future of the United 
States and the other oil-consuming 
countries. 

How such a piece of legislation can 
be vetoed is beyond me. For the sake of 
jobs—for the sake of encouraging a vital 
American industry—and for the sake of 
avoiding increased dependence upon the 
oil-exporting mnations—the Congress 
should pass the Energy Transportation 
Act by a majority sufficient to insure its 
being written into the lawbooks. 

Let me point out also, Mr. President, 
that the cargo preference provisions of 
this legislation would not only have fa- 
cilitated jobs and enhanced our national 
security, but they would also have gone 
a long way toward encouraging safety 
in the transportation of imported en- 
ergy. If we could move from the present 
4 percent up to 30 percent of imported 
oil brought in in American bottoms, then 
that much more oil would be moved in 
ships built to the high standards of 
American safety. Recently the comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard testified before 
Congress that safety would be greatly 
improved if that higher percentage of 
imported energy was required to move 
in American bottoms. 

Mr. President, it is up to the Congress 
to act on this, and if we move with dis- 
patch and with the sufficient majority, 
we may perhaps—even at this late date— 
reverse the stagnating situation in our 
shipbuilding yards—put people back to 
work on productive and important jobs— 
and protect the national interest by lead- 
ing the way toward increased independ- 
ence for the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask also that the ar- 
ticle from Business Week which I men- 
tioned earlier in my remarks be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES May BAIL Our SEATRAIN’S 
‘TANKERS 

Until President Ford exercised a year-end 
pocket veto of a bill that would have re- 
quired 30% of U.S. oil imports to be carried 
in U.S. flag tankers, prospects for Seatrain 
Shipbuilding Corp., a subsidiary of Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., were merely risky. Now they are 
desperate. This week a four-man team from 
the Federal Maritime Administration re- 
turned from a fact-finding trip to New York, 
where Seatrain builds tankers in the old 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. The yard is virtuatly 
shut down, following an announced four- 


week furlough last week of 1,800 workers 
that left only a few caretakers. The yard had 


already reduced its work force by more than 
1,000 employees since December. 
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The Maritime Administration’s fact finders, 
headed by Deputy Assistant Secretary How- 
ard F., Casey, were looking after the govern- 
ment investment in two 225,000-dwt U.S. flag 
tankers under construction in the yard. One, 
scheduled for delivery next December, is 
about 82% complete, and the other, sched- 
uled for December, 1977, delivery, is about 
30% finished. Two earlier tankers built by 
the yard were delivered in December, 1973, 
and December, 1974, respectively. At the mo- 
ment, however, the yard has no firm buyer or 
lessee in sight for the two tankers under 
construction, 

The government has two major interests in 
the ships: It has paid out $31.5-million so far 
in construction subsidy progress payments, 
and it also guaranteed 75% of the private 
funds borrowed to build the ships. (Under 
a term loan agreement with its banks, Sea- 
train Lines was supposed to make principal 
payments on about $45-million outstanding 
at the end of January. However, a spokes- 
man for Chase Manhattan Bank said this 
week that talks were under way to extend 
this date to the end of February.) 

THE OPTIONS 


The question facing Robert J. Blackwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for mari- 
time affairs, is how best to protect the gov- 
ernment’s investment. Basically, his options 
boil down to whether the government should 
pay an additional $18-million to $20-million 
to finish the first tanker, and $40-million or 
more for the second, or whether it should 
end support now. 

One factor affecting the decision is whether 
the world market for tankers, currently very 
depressed, is likely to improve by the time 
the vessels are finished. Another factor is the 
impact of the yard layoffs on the Brooklyn 
economy. The yard has been a pilot project 
in rehabilitating a depressed region by on- 
the-job training of the local work force to 
perform skilled tasks. A delegation of New 
York interests, including Congressional rep- 
resentatives, met with Blackwell last week to 
plead for government intervention to save 
the shipyard and jobs. About 85% of the 
yard workers belong to minorities. 

The Maritime Administration has reserve 
funds to bail the shipyard out, Blackwell 
says, but he wants private investors in the 
ships to put up cash, too. “I can make the 
decision,” Blackwell says. But, he adds, “I 
would clear it with Secretary of Commerce 
Dent and he might want to discuss it with 
the White House.” 

However the decision goes, it will be made 
soon. If the government bails out the ships, 
they would be sold when completed, and 
both the government and private investors 
would get their money back—assuming buy- 
ers could be found and the price was right. 
Because of cost overruns, Seatrain lost an 
estimated $13-million on the first two ships 
delivered. 

HEARINGS COMING UP 

The situation for American flag tankers is 
drawing new attention in Congress. The Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee will hold hearings 
beginning Feb. 7 on the “depressed condition 
of the U.S. tanker industry and the impact 
of President Ford’s energy proposals on that 
industry.” There are Congressional rumors 
about a move to exempt oil carried in U.S. 
flag ships from any tariff levied on imported 
oil. Also, Congress seems likely to send the 
cargo preference bill back to the White 
House. 

Seatrain’s Brooklyn operation is the yard 
hit hardest so far, but Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., a division of Ten- 
neco, Inc., has laid off about 150 workers so 
far this year, and its president, John P. 
Diesel, expects the number to reach 2,000 by 
June. If massive shipyard layoffs spread, 
Congress will seek legislative relief. Says one 
congresman: “We will knock heads with the 
White House if necessary.” 
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By Mr. BELLMON (for himself, 
Mr. BARTLETT, and Mr. CURTIS) : 

S. 579. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 1974 
so that the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion of the USDA will be able to guaran- 
tee 90 percent of loans made to livestock 
producers by authorized lending institu- 
tions. The bill also provides for new 
guarantees through December 31, 1976, 
guaranteed loans of up to $500,000 and 
includes the Federal Financing Bank as 
a “legally organized lending agency” as 
defined by the act. 

The Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 
1974 was signed into law on July 25, 1974. 
Since that time cattle prices have con- 
tinued to decline, reaching record lows, 
while production costs have increased 
sharply. 

Accordingy to the Statistical Research 
Service of the USDA, the price received 
by farmers for cows has decreased 42 
percent from May 1974 to December 
1974—from $28.90 per hundredweight 
to $17 per hundredweight. Calf prices 
have dropped from $42.80 per hundred- 
weight in May 1974 to $24.80 per hun- 
dredweight in December or a 42-percent 
decrease. 

As many of you will remember the 
Senate passed the Emergency Livestock 
Credit Act with a 90-percent guarantee 
provision. The House would not accept 
the 90-percent provision and a compro- 
mise of 80-percent was agreed upon. 
However with the continued deteriora- 
tion of the cattle market, 90-percent 
guarantee is necessary to insure cattle 
producers with adequate credit. Many 
cattlemen have not been able to find 
lending agencies that will provide credit 
with the 80-percent guarantee. In Okla- 
homa, a significant number of cattle 
loans are not being renewed and farmers 
and ranchers are being forced to sell 
their herds, their equipment, and their 
land. This legislation is vital to the sur- 
vival of a viable livestock industry which 
is essential to meet future food needs 
of our growing population. 

The House of Representatives limited 
the loan guarantee to $250,000. This loan 
limit has worked a great hardship on 
many of the Nation’s most efficient pro- 
ducers since the more cattle owned, the 
greater the losses and the greater the 
resulting need for credit. I have talked 
with a cattle producer in western Okla- 
homa who had 3,500 head when the bot- 
tom dropped out of the market. This 
experienced and normally successful 
cattle producer had financed his cattle 
operations through the Production Cred- 
it Association. The PCA is now suing him 
to make him sell his land to pay his loan. 
With the guarantee limit increased to 
$500,000, this efficient Oklahoman would 
be able to survive and continue produc- 
ing food for a hungry world. This is not 
an isolated case, Mr. President. 

The Oklahoma Bankers’ Association 
was in Washington last week and several 
bankers stressed the importance of ex- 
tending the life of this act. Cattle pro- 
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ducers operated at extreme losses in 
1974 and if a cattle producer breaks 
even in 1975, he will be lucky. As cattle- 
men renew their bank loans many are 
unable to pay their interest, much less 
any principal. Increasingly, cattle loans 
are becoming stale and bank examiners 
are forcing lending institutions to call 
livestock loans. The Emergency Live- 
stock Credit Act must be extended 
through 1976 for the cattle industry to 
maintain adequate credit. 

A good example of the current eco- 
nomic crisis of the cattle industry was 
expressed by a rancher from Strong 
City in western Oklahoma. This indi- 
vidual bought 200 heifers for $187 per 
head in the fall of 1973. He sold the 
same heifers this week and they aver- 
aged $54 per head. He had run out of 
feed and could not borrow money to buy 
more feed. This shows a $133 per head 
loss without considering interest, feed, 
labor, and any other production cost. 

The current low market is having ser- 
ious repercussions on other businesses 
and industries. At Elk City, Okla., I 
talked with a car dealer who sold over 
20 new pickup trucks in January 1974. 
Through January 27, 1975, he had sold 
one new pickup. Unemployment in De- 
troit can be traced directly to hard times 
in agriculture. 

I urge Congress to take immediate ac- 
tion on this bill so that efficient farmers 
and ranchers may survive and so con- 
sumers will have a beef supply 5 or 6 
years down the line. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 579 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Emergency Livestock Credit Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-357) be amended: 

(1) By placing a period after the word 
“hereunder” in subsection (b) of section 2 


and striking the remainder of the subsec- 
tion; 

(2) By striking all of subsection (c) of 
section 2 after the word “Secretary” and in- 
serting the following in lieu thereof: “to 
guarantee more than 90 per centum of the 
principle and interest payment due on such 
loan.”; 

(3) By substituting in section 3(a) (3) the 
figure "$500,000" for the figure “$250,000”; 
and 

(4) By striking section 8 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

"The authority to make new guarantees 
under this Act shall expire on December 31, 
1976.” 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 581. A bill relating to the authority 
of the armed services to utilize all news 
media for advertising for military man- 
power recruitment. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
introduce today legislation to alow the 
military services to utilize paid radio 
and television advertising for military 
recruitment purposes. 

Ever since 1971, when restrictive lan- 
guage prohibiting military recruitment 
broadcast advertising was inserted in the 
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conference report for the defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1972, the 
armed services have interpreted con- 
gressional intent as prohibiting such ad- 
vertising. This concern over congression- 
al intent has gone so far as to inhibit 
the services from including radio and 
television advertising in their recruit- 
ment advertising budget requests to the 
Congress. 

Passage of this bill will once and for 
all end doubts in the Department of De- 
fense and the Congress about whether 
broadcast ads are allowed or not. 

Radio and television stations can play 
an important role in airing military pro- 
curement ads during prime times in or- 
der to reach potential recruits for the 
volunteer Army. Ads can be targeted to 
specific areas, and aired on programs 
known to be popular with potential 
recruits. This kind of time and location 
flexibility cannot be matched by pub- 
lic service advertising. To deny the De- 
partment of Defense the high flexibility 
of paid radio and television advertise- 
ments to seek recruits is shortsighted, 
and discriminatory against broadcasters. 

This bill is similar to an amendment I 
introduced to the fiscal year 1973 mili- 
tary procurement bill. That amendment 
was rejected by House-Senate conferees 
on the grounds that there was no prohi- 
bition in the law. However, every effort 
I have made to have appropriated mili- 
tary recruitment funds earmarked for 
radio and television advertising has been 
thwarted on the grounds that there is 
no authority by Congress to spend such 
funds. 

If my bill is not taken up separately, 
I will introduce it as an amendment to 
the military procurement authorizations 
bill for fiscal year 1976. Only a clear 
statement of authority by Congress, such 
as my bill, will end the confusing vicious 
circle that has kept alive the prohibitory 
language of the 1972 conference report. 

This language does not require any 
military service to use paid radio and 
television advertising. Perhaps only the 
Army, in seeking the volunteer Army, 
will want to use broadcast advertising. 
And even the Army is not required to use 
it. But we should insure that any service 
that feels that paid broadcast advertise- 
ments would be a useful part of their 
military recruitment advertising budget 
at least has this as an option. This bill 
would allow such services to include paid 
advertising in their budget requests to 
Congress. 

The current situation is arbitrary and 
discriminatory, and I urge swift action 
to clarify it. 

I request that the text of my bill be 
printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks: 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 581 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That in 
order that all appropriate means may be 
available to the Department of Defense in 
furthering its efforts to maintain an all- 
volunteer military force, nothing in any act 
of Congress shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing any branch of the Armed Forces of 
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the United States from expending funds 
for the purpose of advertising in any type of 
news media, if the purpose of such advertis- 
ing is to attract eligible persons to enlist or 
accept commissions in such Armed Forces 
and the funds used to pay for such advertis- 
ing were appropriated for recruiting or ad- 
vertising purposes. 


By Mr. BURDICK (by request) : 

S. 582. A bill to amend section 40 of 
the Bankruptcy Act to fix the salaries of 
Referees in Bankruptcy. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, BURDICK. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill which will amend 
section 40 of the Bankruptcy Act. The 
purpose of this bill is to restore to the 
Congress the sole and exclusive authority 
to fix salaries of the full-time bankruptcy 
judges along with all other members of 
the Federal judiciary similarly situated. 
It will also serve to implement the salary 
authorization made by Congress 6 years 
ago. 
Section 40 provides that full-time 

bankruptcy judges shall receive salaries 
of not more than $36,000 per annum and 
part-time bankruptcy judges, not more 
than $18,000. Subject to those limitations, 
the statute gives the Judicial Conference 
of the United States the power to set 
the salaries of bankruptcy judges. The 
Conference is required to take into con- 
sideration such factors as the average 
number and types of cases handled by 
bankruptcy judges, the average amount 
“of assets realized from such cases, the 
number of cases closed and pending in 
the territory during the preceeding 10 
years and such other factors as may be 
material. 

The Judicial Conference has refused 
to bring any of the bankruptcy judges up 
to the maximum prescribed by Congress 
in the statute. In the past the maximum 
figure has been paid to at least some 
bankruptcy judges, those with the heav- 
iest caseloads and the more difficult 
cases. Today, in spite of a record num- 
ber of cases not a single bankruptcy judge 
receives the maximum $36,000 which was 
authorized by Congress in 1969. Indeed, 
the salaries of full-time bankruptcy 
judges which had been t^t by the Con- 
ference at $30,000 was only increased to 
$31,650 in 1972 as a result of congres- 
sional intervention. 

This leveling of salaries is a result of 
a change in policy by the Judicial Con- 
ference in 1969. It was decided then that 
all full-time bankruptcy judges should 
be paid at the same rate. In accordance 
with this policy the Conference, in 1973, 
asked Congress for legislation repealing 
the language in section 40 containing the 
criteria for establishing the salaries of 
full-time bankruptcy judges. 

The effect of the 6-year salary freeze 
has endangered the quality and effective- 
ness of the bankruptcy court. Three for- 
mer law professors, two former State 
court judges, and one of the authors of 
the prestigious “Collier on Bankruptcy” 
have recently left the bankruptcy bench 
due to economic reasons, Other bank- 
ruptcy judges are on the verge of return- 
ing to State courts or private practice in 
the absence of prompt relief from their 
present economic problems. Not surpris- 
ingly, the Bankruptcy Division of the Ad- 
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ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts ad- 
vises that recruitment is already becom- 
ing markedly more difficult because qual- 
ified attorneys are apprehensive over the 
existing inadequacy and longe-range 
prospects for salary relief and security 
for bankruptcy judges. 

Any weakening in the caliber of the 
bankruptcy bench could not come at a 
worse time. The volume and complexity 
of Federal bankruptcy litigation has al- 
ready risen to heights never before ex- 
perienced. Already fiscal 1975 has seen 
a rise of 33.2 percent over the compa- 
rable period of fiscal 1974. Thus, fiscal 
1975 could be the year with the largest 
number of filings in history. 

It seems altogether appropriate then 
to rectify the salary inequities experi- 
enced by bankruptcy judges over the past 
several years. And, inasmuch as every 
full-time bankruptcy judge now receives 
the same salary without regard to the 
standards prescribed by section 40a of 
the Bankruptcy Act, it also seems ap- 
propriate that Congress revoke its dele- 
gation of the authority to fix the salary 
of bankruptcy judges now that the rea- 
son for the congressional delegation of 
authority no longer exists. 

i , a permanent return of the 
salary-fixing authority to the Congress 
would do much to restore the confidence 
of bankruptcy judges and to preserve the 
important gains made in recent years in 
the quality and competence of the bank- 
ruptcy bench. 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 583. A bill to provide that the price 
of wheat, corn, and milk be supported 
at not less than 90 per centum of the 
parity price therefor, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill that would set the tar- 
get prices of wheat, feed grains, and milk 
at not less than 90 percent of parity. I 
also want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry for promptly hold- 
ing hearings on the proposed revisions of 
Federal farm pr À 

North Dakota's farmers and farmers 
throughout the Nation are facing a 
squeeze caused by falling farm prices 
and higher costs. Dairy rvoducts, wheat 
and feed grains have illustrated this in 
the past year. Along with ever-increasing 
production costs, the current market in- 
stability threatens the well-being of rural 
America. 

With this in mind, I urge the Con- 
gress to set the target prices on wheat, 
feed grains, and milk at not less than 90 
percent of parity. The current target 
price of $2.05 for wheat, in the present 
law, is outmoded and inadequate in view 
of the unprecedented rise in farm ex- 
penses. Under the 90 percent of parity 
concept, the target price for wheat would 
be about $4 per bushel, and the price 
would thereafter move with the parity 
index. 

In analyzing the current farm price 
situation, a combination of declining ex- 
ports and sharp cutbacks in livestock 
feeding has brought wheat and feed 
grain prices down, continuing a trend 
that began in October of last year. For 
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example, hard winter wheat, has slipped 
almost 90 cents a bushel below the level 
in early December. 

Prices farmers received for their crops 
and livestock in the month that ended 
January 15 decreased 1.5 percent. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, this was the third consecutive 
monthly decline. Furthermore, most of 
the decrease came from lower prices for 
wheat and feed grains. 

An outlook of this kind is causing great 
concern among grain farmers. Our ag- 
riculture community fears that large 
crops this coming fall would cause price- 
depressing surpluses. When we consider 
that farmers’ operating costs rose an 
average of 16 percent in 1974, there is lit- 
tle wonder that farmers are afraid of 
another drop in their income. 

Mr. President, these declines were 
more painful for our farmers than they 
were helpful to consumers. The grain 
farmer is unquestionably distressed when 
he sees retail prices at a high level while 
his product has fallen to a deplorable 
level. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I am 
introducing a bill today to set the target 
prices on wheat, feed grains, and milk 
at not less than 90 percent of parity. Mr. 
President, this is a fair measure and I 
urge the adoption of this proposal. 


By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, 
Mr. Bayy, Mr. BEALL, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. PHILIP A. Hart, Mr. Ma- 
THIAS, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. HucH Scorr, and Mr. 
THURMOND) : 

S. 584. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities 
in the crediting of National Guard tech- 
nician service in connection with civil 
service retirement, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, for over 
50 years National Guard technicians have 
made vital contributions to our national 
defense. However, National Guard tech- 
nicians were not covered under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act before 
January 1, 1969. Under the provisions of 
the National Guard Technicians Act of 
1968, Public Law 90-486, Federal em- 
ployee status was granted to civilian 
technicians. Under its unique service 
credit provisions Public Law 90-486 al- 
lowed full credit for all pre-1969 tech- 
nician service in determining length of 
service for purposes of Federal employee 
benefits; for example, leave, group life 
and health insurance, severance pay, 
tenure, and status. 

For civil service retirement however, 
Public Law 90-486 allowed only 55 per- 
cent of such service to be used in com- 
puting annuities, with the regular 10- 
percent reduction in annuity for non- 
deposit for past service applied against 
55 percent of the required amount, No 
credit is now allowable for National 
Guard technician service prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, unless the employee served 
in that capacity after that date. An em- 
ployee, for example, who served as a 
National Guard technician prior to 
January 1, 1969, and then moved to 
another identical position with the Gov- 
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ernment but not with the National Guard 
would receive no Federal retirement 
credit at all for his National Guard tech- 
nician service. 

The 55-percent figure is unique in 
computation of individuals under the re- 
tirement system. This was a compromise 
reached in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the 45-percent figure is 
intended to approximate the difference 
between the Government’s contribution 
to social security and State retirement 
programs in behalf of these employees 
and the amount the Government would 
have received if they had been covered 
by the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
do three important things: 

First. It would grant retirement credit 
for technician service performed before 
1969 to all former technicians serving in 
any position subject to the retirement 
law on or after January 1, 1969. 

Second. It would allow credit for 100 
percent of pre-1969 technician service 
for annuity computation purposes. 

Third. It would permit eligible tech- 
nicians to pay the full amount rather 
than 55 percent otherwise owed as a de- 
posit for pre-1969 technician service. 

Mr. President, this is a fair measure 
and I urge the Senate to adopt this bill. 


By Mr. CHILES: 
S. 585. A bill to prohibit travel at Gov- 
ernment expense outside the United 
States by Members of Congress who are 


not reelected to the succeeding Congress. » 


Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, every 2 
years we bear witness to a familiar pat- 
tern—the mass exodus of lameduck 
Congressmen on trips abroad. Right after 
this past election, the press reported that 
98 Congressmen who had either been 
defeated or were retiring took off at Goy- 
ernment expense for foreign shores. 

In an effort to bring to a halt this un- 
warranted expenditure of public funds, 
Iam today introducing legislation to pro- 
hibit the use of U.S. Government appro- 
priations, or transportation, for travel 
outside the United States by Senators or 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who have been defeated, or who have re- 
signed or retired. 

As you are well aware, Mr. President, 
our Nation is currently going through a 
period of severe economic strain. We'are 
facing the combined threats of inflation, 
recession, and unemployment. Prices are 
on the rise, and at the same time as- 
sembly lines are closing down. 

In order to help weather this economic 
crisis, we have called upon the American 
people to tighten their belts and to make 
sacrifices where it hurts—in their pocket- 
books. Under these circumstances, it is 
imperative that we in the Congress move 
quickly to put our own house in order. 

This legislation is by no means in- 
tended to prevent Members of Congress 
from fulfilling their constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. I am fully aware of the 
important benefits to the legislative 
process which can be derived from con- 
gressional travel. Senators and Congress- 
men can use these opportunities to gather 
valuable background information for 
their committee work, lay the founda- 
tion for new legislative initiatives, and 
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exercise their investigative powers and 
responsibilities over programs which 
Congress has instituted. This bill is not 
meant to interfere in any way with the 
normal workings of this legislative 
process. 

But it is hard to imagine what purpose 
is to be served by a trip of this nature 
when a man’s term of office is about to 
expire and he is not returning to the new 
Congress. This is the area about which 
the public feels very uncomfortable, and 
over which they have every right to hold 
us accountable. 

Mr, President, it is incumbent upon the 
Congress during this difficult economic 
period to set an example of prudence and 
self-restraint with respect to its own 
expenditures. This legislation represents 
a small but hopefully an important step 
in that direction. I might add that it is 
my sincere hope that the executive 
branch will take note of this action, and 
that this effort on the part of the Con- 
gress to limit its own spending will serve 
as an example to other Government 
agencies to similarly curtail any super- 
fluous travel by lameduck officials. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
Margas, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 586. A bill to amend the Coastal 
Zóne Management Act of 1972 to au- 
thorize and assist the coastal States to 
study, plan for, manage, and control the 
impact of energy resource development 
and production which affects the coastal 
zone, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, last 
week I introduced, along with 13 of my 
colleagues, a bill amending the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act, The pur- 
pose of that bill (S. 426) is to revise and 
update our national policies with: regard 
to the development of offshore oil and 
gas resources to control as much as pos- 
sible the adverse impacts and to assure 
the public an adequate return for their 
resources. 

S. 426 is the first in a two-bill legisla- 
tive package developed by the staff of the 
National Ocean Policy Study on this sub- 
ject. Since the study was first established 
by the Senate last February, it has been 
assessing the total spectrum of coastal 
economic, social, and environmental im- 
pacts expected from offshore develop- 
ment and the proper role of State coastal 
zone Management programs in the over- 
all OCS decisionmaking process. This 
legislation, and the bill I am introducing 
today, contains what we feel is the cor- 
rect approach to solving the problems 
that confront the coastal States as a 
result of the accelerated leasing program. 

The bill I am introducing today, en- 
titled “The Coastal Zone Environment 
Act of 1975,” is the second bill in the 
study’s legislative package. It comple- 
ments S. 426 by providing the means for 
assisting coastal States in the ameliora- 
tion of the socioeconomic and environ- 
mental problems resulting from the lo- 
cation of support facilities onshore 
needed to service the expiration and de- 
velopment activities on the OCS and to 
assure consistency of these activities with 
State coastal zone management pro- 
grams. In addition, the bill contains pro- 
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visions to strengthen the Coastal Zone 
Management Act in areas that are pres- 
ently being given little or no attention, 
such as the need for protection of and 
access to public beaches, and the preser- 
vation of coastal islands. 

Mr. President, the citizens of our 
coastal States—including those in the 
Gulf of Mexico—realize that offshore oil 
development requires a variety of large- 
scale developments onshore, including 
such things as pipeline landfalls, harbor 
supply bases, refineries, tank farms, and 
petrochemical plants, to name a few. 
Furthermore, skilled and unskilled work- 
ers must be brought into coastal areas 
to build these facilities, and to man 
them; and these workers will, in turn, 
increase the demand for housing, schools, 
roads, and other public services. It is no 
secret that the burden of accommodating 
all of this activity—the planning, the 
raising of additional revenues, the loca- 
tion of proper sites for facilities—will fall 
squarely on the shoulders of local and 
State governments that are already hav- 
ing financial difficulties. I do not believe 
there is any question that Federal assist- 
ance is needed to help States deals with 
these extra burdens and responsibilities. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972 will be the focal point for this new 
assistance effort, because it is the only 
program in existence at the Federal level 
which has as its purpose the develop- 
ment of State and local land and water 
management programs for coastal areas. 
Mr. President, this act has been recog- 
nized by the coastal States, by Members 
of Congress, and by the administration 
as the one essential tool available to 
coastal States to assist them in the plan- 
ning, managing, and accommodating 
secondary impacts of OCS development. 
Furthermore, all coastal States which 
expect to have drilling off their coasts 
are presently participating in the coastal 
zone management program, and many 
are working feverishly to complete their 
programs before leasing begins. 

But, Mr. President, the Coastal Zone 
Management Act is primarily a planning 
and management tool. While it has stim- 
ulated the creation of new institutions 
and processes at the State level for plan- 
ning for coastal impacts, the act is un- 
derfunded at best, and does not provide 
the broad assistance the States and local 
governments are going to need to accom- 
modate the massive growth impacts of 
OCS development. And while it does con- 
tain strong language requiring consist- 
ency of Federal licenses and permits with 
any approved State coastal zone man- 
agement program, the applicability of 
this provision to Federal OCS activities 
has yet to be formally established by the 
courts. 

Mr. President, this bill would amend 
the Coastal Zone Management Act to in- 
clude the following new features: 

A coastal impact fund to provide up 
to $200 million in annual grants to States 
for alleviating coastal impacts of off- 
shore drilling and the siting of all types 
of energy facilities and for providing 
necessary public services and facilities; 

Language which would make the “Fed- 
eral consistency provision” in the Coastal 
Zone Management Act more specific with 
regard to Federal oil and gas leasing, de- 
velopment, production, and energy fa- 
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cilities siting activities which, directly or 
indirectly, affect a State coastal zone 
program; 

Incentives to increase the capability of 
coastal States to accomplish the inter- 
state and regional coastal zone manage- 
ment responsibilities of the Coastal 
Zone Management Act, especially as it 
pertains to energy-related activities; 

Creation of a grant program to provide 
quick turnaround research and techni- 
cal assistance to coastal States; 

Encouragement and incentives for 
coastal States to include in their coastal 
zone management programs the neces- 
sary policies and procedures to provide 
for adequate access to public beaches 
and preservation of coastal islands; and 

An extension of the existing authority 
for administering grant programs for the 
development and management of State 
coastal zone programs for an additional 
5 fiscal years beyond the present fiscal 
year 1977 deadline contained in the act. 

One major rationale behind the crea- 
tion of a Coastal Impact Fund is the rec- 
ognition of the need for onshore support 
facilities for Outer Continental Shelf 
drilling and the likelihood that second- 
ary growth will occur in the onshore 
areas near such facilities. Experience has 
certainly shown that OCS development 
creates onshore impacts. It has been 
shown conclusively, during hearings and 
investigations by the National Ocean 
Policy Study of the Senate, that in most 
cases, States have not been properly 
prepared in coping with these impacts. 
The fund would provide Federal assist- 
ance to be granted by the Secretary of 
Commerce under rules and regulations 
he shall prescribe consistent with na- 
tional policy as expressed in the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972 and with 
State programs being established pursu- 
ant to that act. 

One recently released study attests to 
the size of the problem facing State and 
local governments. And with a stepped- 
up offshore program, this problem will 
grow. The Texas Coastal and Marine 
Council, headed by State Senator A. R. 
Schwartz of Galveston, the current pres- 
ident of the Coastal States Organization, 
requested a study be made of the costs 
and offsetting revenues for the State of 
Texas as a consequence of oil and gas 
operations in Federal waters off its shore. 
The results of this study are interesting 
indeed. It demonstrates that the Texas 
Office of Information Services reported 
receipt of $48.9 million in tax revenues 
from the various activities onshore 
brought about by the offshore operations. 
The costs of providing extra services re- 
quired for these operations to State and 
affected local governments is reported to 
be $111 million. Simple mathematics 
leaves Texas with an annual deficit of 
approximately $62 million. 

Because of this traditional shortchang- 
ing of States in the revenues from Fed- 
eral offshore activities, this bill proposes 
to make grants from the Coastal Impact 
Fund to cover 100 percent of the costs 
incurred by the States, and does not re- 
quire matching funds. The special na- 
ture of the problem and the special needs 
of the affected coastal States justify this 
departure from the basic philosophy of 
the Coastal Zone Management Act. How- 
ever, to be eligible to receive grants from 
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the fund, States must be participating in 
the coastal zone program and the Sec- 
retary is required to coordinate grants 
from the fund with the States’ coastal 
zone management programs. 

The second major provision of this bill 
concerns the so-called “Federal consist- 
ency provision” of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act. While this provision 
clearly states that all Federal licenses 
and permits must be consistent with a 
State’s approved coastal zone manage- 
ment program to the extent practicable, 
the applicability of this provision to Out- 
er Continental Shelf oil and gas develop- 
ment activities has not yet been estab- 
lished by the courts. Our bill would make 
this provision specific with regard to 
Federal leasing activities and to OCS 
development and production activities 
directly or indirectly affecting the coastal 
zone of coastal States, thereby assuring 
& modicum of substantive State partic- 
ipation in decisionmaking concerning 
the timing and location of offshore 
development. 

The next major component of the 
Coastal Zone Environment Act deals with 
the need to provide States with incen- 
tives to engage in interstate or regional 
coastal zone management efforts. While 
the present act encourages coastal States 
to do so, the reality is that “in-State” 
coastal zone management problems and 
needs are so immediate and so com- 
pelling that activities of more than State 
concern are tended to be accorded a 
lower priority or are simply deferred or 
ignored. Obviously, coastal zone man- 
agement problems do not halt at a State 
boundary line. Many decisions, such as 
providing for regional water or sewer fa- 
cilities, energy needs, or gaging the im- 
pact of a refinery, must be worked out 
at the regional level and in close coordi- 
nation with the coastal zone manage- 
ment programs of other coastal States. 
It is expected that existing interstate en- 
tities could do the job, but, wherever the 
need exists, prior congressional consent 
should be given to allow States to enter 
into interstate compacts in order to get 
the job done properly. 

To encourage the individual States to 
deal with their coastal - management 
problems which involve their neighbor- 
ing States, we propose a new section 308 
be added to the basic Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act. This new section author- 
izes 100-percent grants to the States to 
insure that high priority is given to the 
need to coordinate coastal management 
efforts on an interstate basis. The 
amount of $5 million is authorized for 
fiscal years 1976 to 1980 for this purpose. 

Finally, Mr. President, this bill recog- 
nizes the importance of assuring the 
protection and access to public beaches 
and the protection of islands, areas 
which have been experiencing ever- 
increasing developmental and recrea- 
tional pressures in recent years. 

The Coastal Zone Management Act 
presently provides the framework for as- 
suring proper protection of these areas, 
since threatened beach and island areas 
fall within the definition of “coastal 
zone” established by the act and are 
subject to being included in a State’s 
coastal zone management program as an 
area of particular State concern. How- 
ever, States are not required to assure 
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protection of beaches and islands in 
order for the program to gain approval 
by the Secretary of Commerce. What is 
needed—and what this amendment pro- 
vides—is a requirement that each State 
coastal zone management program in- 
clude as a prerequisite to receiving man- 
agement grants under section 306, 
measures to facilitate protection and ac- 
cess to public beaches for recreational, 
historic, or esthetic purposes, and to as- 
sure protection of threatened coastal 
islands. 

A problem with beach-access proposals 
introduced in previous Congresses is that 
they have attempted to impose a public 
right to the Nation’s beaches. This ap- 
proach has generated charges of Federal 
heayihandedness or of unconstitution- 
ality. Our amendment would circumvent 
the issue of establishing a “right” of the 
public to use the Nation’s beaches, leav- 
ing this to the determination of each 
individual State. The amendment is pur- 
posely broad so that coastal States can 
ttructure their beach access plans ac- 
cording to their individual needs. 

Several States, such as Texas and Ore- 
gon, already have stringent beach ac- 
cess laws that should easily meet the 
requirements of this amendment. Other 
coastal States will be confronted with 
some difficulties, especially with regard 
to payment of condemnation costs neces- 
sary to assure access to beaches and 
island preservation. In order to offset 
these difficulties, the bill authorizes an 
amount of up to $50 million per year to 
help State and local governments to pay 
the necessary costs of acquisition of such 
land and water areas. 


By Mr. HANSEN (for himself, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Bart- 
LETT, Mr. Curtis, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. Tower, and Mr. 
Youna): 

S. 588. A bill to amend the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act to require that im- 
ported meat and meat food products 
made in whole or in part of imported 
meat be labeled “imported” at all stages 
of distribution until delivery to the ul- 
timate consumer. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
amend the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
to require that imported meat and meat 
products be labeled “imported” at all 
stages- of distribution in the United 
States until delivery to the ultimate 
consumer. 

This legislation would enable the con- 
sumer in the retail store to recognize and 
choose between foreign and domestically 
produced meat. There are many Ameri- 
cans who, if they had a choice, would 
prefer to purchase meat which has been 
raised and processed here in the United 
States. To the housewife who demands 
top quality in wholesomeness and clean- 
liness for the products she serves her 
family, there is a great deal to be said 
for domestically produced meat which 
has passed through the strict and exact- 
ing inspection system we have in the 
United States. 
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Aside from this, there is another rea- 
son why the American consumer should 
be told whether the meat he or she is 
buying is domestic or foreign. 

Under existing laws and regulations 
which control the Department of Agri- 
culture's meat inspection system, foreign 
meat imported for manufacturing or 
processing purposes is normally shipped 
in frozen blocks of 50 to 60 pounds. 
These blocks are labeled as to origin. 
However, after processing in this coun- 
try, the product is not further identified 
as being of foreign origin. 

In other words, the processor, packer, 
canner, or distributor who purchases the 
meat at port of entry is considered the 
“ultimate consumer” and no further 
labeling of the origin of the meat is re- 
quired. 

In this situation, a problem develops 
from the fact that the greatest part of 
the total red meat imported is frozen, 
boned beef which is thawed, ground, 
blended with fat trimmings from domes- 
tic beef, and then sold as hamburger. 
A consumer has no way of knowing when 
buying a package of hamburger at the re- 
tail outlet whether it is all or part im- 
ported meat, or, more significantly, 
whether it has been previously frozen. 

The freezing, thawing, and possible re- 
freezing of imported meat seems incon- 
sequential until we realize that Depart- 
ment of Agriculture consumer bulletins 
warn: 

Cook thawed meat immediately or keep 


only a short time in a refrigerator. Avoid 
refreezing thawed meat. 


Despite this clear instruction from the 
Department, there is no way for a con- 
sumer to know whether the hamburger 
purchased at the retail outlet should be 
frozen. If the hamburger is made of im- 
ported meat, it has already been frozen 
and thawed once. 

Mr. President, I believe we are justified 
in taking steps to see that consumers 
know the origin of the meat they pur- 
chase. I hope this legislation will be fav- 
orably considered by the Congress. 


By Mr. FONG: 

S. 589. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to authorize re- 
duced rate transportation for handi- 
capped persons, members of a family 
traveling together, and persons who are 
65 years of age or older or 21 years of 
age or younger. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on July 18, 
1973 during the first session of the 93d 
Congress, I introduced S. 2196, a bill to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
which would have authorized reduced 
air fares for senior citizens, for youths, 
and members of a family traveling to- 
gether. Later during the first session of 
the 93d Congress, I cosponsored S. 2651, 
a bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 and the Interstate Commerce Act 
which would have authorized reduced 
air fares for senior citizens, for the 
handicapped, and for youths. S. 2651 was 
passed by the Senate on November 5, 
1973, and was sent to the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
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where the bill died last December 20, on 
adjournment of the 93d Congress. 

As the ranking Republican Member 
of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, I wish to continue my efforts in 
the 94th Congress to obtain reduced 
fares, especially for our senior citizens 
in Hawaii. I am therefore introducing to- 
day, Mr. President, S. 589, which would 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
and the Interstate Commerce Act and 
would authorize reduced rate transpor- 
tation for persons who are 65 years of age 
or older, for handicapped persons, for 
persons who are 21 years of age or 
younger, and for members of a family 
traveling together. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
petitions from the Kauai County Council, 
the Maui County Council, the Hawaii 
County Council, and the Hawaii Commis- 
sion on Aging all requesting that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board permit reduced air 
fares for senior citizens. In addition, the 
Hawaii State Commission on Aging sent 
a delegation to Washington, ably led by 
their chairperson, Mrs. Shimeji Ka- 
nazawa, to personally request the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to permit discount 
fares for senior citizens. 

As you know, Mr. President, unlike 
the situation on the mainland, travel 
among the Hawaiian Islands is restricted 
to air transportation. There is no alter- 
native means of transportation between 
our islands. Additionally, a reduced fare 
on a stand-by basis does not impose a 
detriment to full fare passengers. Also, 
one of the fundamental goals of the 
Older Americans Act, as amended, was 
and still is to reduce the isolation of our 
senior citizens. Therefore, every means 
of transportation, especially air trans- 
portation, should be made readily acces- 
sible to our senior citizens if we are to 
achieve this objective. 

As many know, one of the basic prob- 
lems in Hawaii is the low fixed incomes 
of our retired citizens and the higher 
cost of living. This problem is now exac- 
erbated by the spiraling cost of goods 
and services, thus drastically reducing 
the purchasing power of those on fixed 
incomes. Lower air fares are one of the 
ways we can help the elderly and al- 
leviate their isolation. 

Mr. President, Hawaii has already 
proven that stand-by discount fares for 
senior citizens can be economically 
feasible. Hawaiian and Aloha Airlines 
for the past 3 years ending November of 
1974, have allowed senior citizens to 
travel at reduced fares. Hawaiian Air- 
lines found that the percentage growth 
in senior citizen passengers from 1967— 
when their special offer first went into 
effect—was substantially higher than 
their system’s overall growth. I am ad- 
vised that during this 5-year period, air 
traffic in Hawaii had increased 38 per- 
cent. In that same period, when Ha- 
waiian offered reduced fares for senior 
citizens on a standby basis, the number 
of passengers 65 years of age and older 
increased approximately 300 percent. 

While Hawaii's was the only ongoing 
experiment on discount fares to senior 
citizens, I think it showed dramatic 
proof that such a program of discount 
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fares to senior citizens can be economi- 
cally feasible. 

I am therefore pleased, Mr. President, 
to introduce S. 589 today, and urge the 
Senate again to pass this bill, and to 
send it to the House for quick positive 
action so that it can be signed into law. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 591. A bill to provide for greater 
homeownership opportunities for mid- 
dle-income families and to encourage 
more efficient use of land and energy re- 
sources. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
EMERGENCY MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING ACT OF 

1975 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Emergency Middle 
Income Housing Act of 1975. This bill is 
similar to a measure which was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Henry Reuss, the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing, Currency, and Housing. 

Housing is a vital and special need of 
American families, deserving of priority 
preference within Government programs 
and policies and budget limitations. The 
industry is unique, serving the most 
necessary of human _ requirements— 
shelter. In addition, the health of the 
housing industry is closely bound up with 
the health of our overall economy. The 
housing industry itself is a major em- 
ployer, and millions more are employed 
in industries whose prosperity is directly 
related to the production of homes, 

Even the administration now concedes 
that our economy is in the midst of a 
very serious recession—the most serious 
since the 1940's. The housing industry, 
however, is in worse shape than most 
other sectors of the economy. Indeed, I 
can say without exaggeration that it is in 
a depression. 

Unemployment in the construction 
industry is now 15 percent. This repre- 
sents 664,000 persons across the coun- 
try. In my home State the estimates of 
the unemployment rate range up to 30 
percent. In December the annual hous- 
ing starts level dropped to an 8-year low 
of 868,000, a decline of more than 60 
percent since October of 1972. New 
Jersey has experienced a similar down- 
turn in housing starts, and the con- 
struction of new homes is proceeding at 
a rate which is estimated to be less than 
one-third of that which is necessary to 
meet the needs of our citizens. 

The depression in the housing indus- 
try is attributable in large part to the 
skyrocketing costs of construction, and, 
perhaps more importantly, to record 
high interest rates. Studies indicate that 
3.4 million potential buyers are removed 
from the market every time interest rates 
rise 1 percent. Interest rates for home 
mortgages are currently between 9 and 
10 percent. 

A single family home is now out of 
reach for more than one-half of all 
American families, and the ripples of 
this disruption in the housing industry 
are making waves in the other sectors 
of our economy. Clearly, we must direct 
our efforts to find permanent solutions 


to our economic woes, but for the time 
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being emergency measures are certainly 
in order. 

The Emergency Middle Income Hous- 
ing Act of 1975 can stimulate the con- 
struction of up to 1 million homes over 
the next year. I expect this bill to gen- 
erate a substantial market demand for 
new housing among middle income fam- 
ilies by lowing interest costs from 914 
or 10 percent to 6 percent. 

The bill is designed to serve families 
primarily in the $10,000-to-$18,000 
bracket. These are hardworking Amer- 
icans who need a minimum of help to 
make a go of homeownership. Homes 
under this program could be financed 
either through FHA or VA programs, or 
with conventional mortgages, and assist- 
ance payments under this bill could only 
be made with respect to modestly priced 
homes—those whose appraised value 
does not exceed $42,500. 

Since this is emergency legislation, the 
duration of Federal assistance payments 
would be relatively short. Most families 
would receive a subsidy for 4 years or 
less. The average cost per family should 
be about $650 a year. During the fourth 
year the subsidy would be cut in half. 
After the fourth year the subsidy would 
terminate completely unless a case of 
extreme hardship could be demonstrated 
in which case assistance payments could 
continue for an additional 2 years. 

The bill also requires that a prefer- 
ence be given to high-density develop- 
ments. Numerous studies have shown 
that apartment buildings and row or 
clustered homes reduce urban sprawl 
and cut land and fuel costs substantially. 

I am anxious to insure that this leg- 
islation is not abused. Toward that end, 
the bill requires that persons receiving 
mortgage assistance payments actually 
occupy the dwelling unit. In addition, I 
intend to explore the need for and feasi- 
bility of including a provision allowing 
the Federal Government to recapture a 
portion of the assistance payments made 
if capital gains are realized as a result 
of the sale of a home after a brief pe- 
riod of homeownership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Emergency Middle Income 
Housing Act of 1975 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

sS. 591 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Middle Income Housing Act of 
1975”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) many families of middle income can- 
not afford to purchase homes at present 
prices and high interest rates; 

(2) the decline in the home purchasing 
power of middle-income families has con- 
tributed to severe economic recession and 
unemployment in the building industry and 


those industries dependent upon the build- 
ing industry; 


(3) the sharp decline in housing starts 


jeopardizes the attainment of an adequate 
housing stock in the years ahead; and 
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(4) the accessibility of homeownership to 
middle-income persons is further aggravated 
by the high costs of land and fuel associ- 
ated with low-density development. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to reduce 
high mortgage interest costs to middle- 
income families during the current emer- 
gency period and to encourage land and en- 
ergy conservation, where appropriate, to re- 
duce further the costs of homeownership. 

TEMPORARY HOMEOWNERSHIP ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Secretary”) is authorized to make, 
and to contract to make, periodic assistance 
payments on behalf of families of middle 
income to assist such families in acquiring 
homeownership during periods of high in- 
terest rates. 

(b) (1) The assistance payment shall not 
exceed (A) the difference between the 
amount of principal and interest due under a 
mortgage, and the amount of principal and 
interest due if the mortgage were to bear 
interest at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum, or (B) such lesser amount as the 
Secretary may prescribe as a maximum as- 
sistance payment under this section, 

(2) Assistance payments may be made up 
to the full amount authorized under para- 
graph (1) for the first three years during 
which a family occupies a dwelling unit and 
up to one-half of such amount during the 
fourth year. No assistance payments shall 
be made after the fourth year, except that 
the Secretary, in order to protect against 
the loss of homeownership and ensuing hard- 
ship, is authorized to extend assistance pay- 
ments for two additional years in those in- 
stances in which the increase in the in- 
come of the mortgagor prior to the ex- 
piration of the first four years, is less than 
one-half of any increase in the amount of 
any required mortgage payment. 

(3) No assistance payments under this sec- 
tion shall be made after two years following 
the date of enactment of this Act, except 
pursuant to contracts entered into on or be- 
fore such expiration date, and no assistance 
payments under this section may be made 
with respect to any mortgage executed prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) Assistance payments may be made with 
respect to single-family units, one-family 
units in a condominium project, or units in 
a cooperative housing project, but no such 
unit shall have an appraised value in excess 
of $42,500. Not less than 70 per centum of the 
units assisted shall be newly constructed or 
substantially rehabilitated units, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. Assistance payments 
on behalf of an occupant of a cooperative 
housing project shall be in amounts com- 
puted on the basis of the formula set forth 
in subsection (b) applying the cooperative 
member's proportionate share of the obliga- 
tions under the project mortgage to the items 
specified in the formula. 

(d) In making financial assistance avail- 
able under this Act, the Secretary shall ac- 
cord a preference to such dwelling units as 
he determines will contribute to the conser- 
vation of land and energy resources because 
of their location in clusters or projects or 
otherwise. 

(e) As used in this Act, the term “families 
of middle income” means those families 
whose incomes do not exceed 120 per centum 
of the median income for the area, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, with adjustments for 
smaller or larger families, except that the 
Secretary may establish income ceilings 
higher or lower than 120 per centum of the 
median for the area on the basis of his find- 
ings that such variations are n be- 
cause of prevailing levels of construction 
costs, unusually high or low family incomes, 
or other factors. 

(T) There are authorized to be appropriated 
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such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. The aggregate 
amount of contracts to make assistance pay- 
ments shali not exceed amounts approved in 
appropriation Acts, and payments pursuant 
to such contracts shall not exceed $650,000,- 
000 per annum. 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, 
Mr. BELLMon, Mr. Hansen, and 
Mr. Domenic!) : 

S. 595. A bill to amend Public Law 
88-482. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as 
everyone is well aware, livestock pro- 
ducers in this country are in an ex- 
tremely serious financial condition. 
Total cattle numbers are up by some 
7 million head and the supply-demand 
situation is drastically out of balance. 
Low beef prices and high grain costs 
have further distorted the market as 
more and more cattle are going directly 
from the range to slaughter. Accord- 
ingly, a smaller percentage of the total 
domestic beef production has been grain 
fed. 

The 1964 Meat Import Act was drafted 
in such a manner as to allow imports 
from other countries, primarily grass-fed 
beef straight from the range, to be in- 
creased in proportion to domestic pro- 
duction. This approach to beef imports 
has been counter-productive, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and has further complicated an 
already difficult situation. It makes little 
sense to me to allow a greater amount of 
imported beef into the country at a time 
when there is already a domestic surplus. 

While I would agree with many cattle 
producers that a total beef import em- 
bargo is justified, it is obvious that be- 
cause of consumer and free interna- 
tional trade convictions of many Sena- 
tors it is highly unlikely that this action 
would be taken by the Senate. In my 
opinion, the bill I am introducing is a 
reasonable compromise for all concerned. 

Basically, this bill amends the meat 
import law in two important ways: First, 
the maximum amount of beef imports 
in any 1 year would be limited to a total 
not to exceed 750 million pounds. This 
is approximately 430 million pounds 
below the level allowed today and repre- 
sents an initial decrease of some 36 per- 
cent. Second, future import adjustments 
will be based upon a responsive relation- 
ship to a 1969-72 base period. If the 
percentage of domestic grain-fed beef 
slaughter decreases in comparison to 
total slaughter, foreign beef imports 
would be further reduced on a formula 
base. Remember, most foreign imports 
are grass-fed cattle, which compete di- 
rectly against domestic grass-fed cattle. 

A brief example will illustrate how this 
would work: From 1969-72 the per- 
centage of grain-fed slaughter to total 
slaughter was 73 percent. This 1969-72 
period refiects operation of a relatively 
stable market and is used for the base 
percentage. Since late 1973 there has 
been economic adjustment in the beef 
industry. This has taken the form of in- 
creased domestic production of nonfed 
beef, which must compete with foreign 
nonfed beef imports. The extent of this 
adjustment is evident in the fact that 
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fed-cattle marketings in the last quarter 
of 1974 fell to 60 percent of the total 
beef slaughter. This represents a 17.8 
percent change from the base period. 
This 17.8 percent decline in fed-beef pro- 
duction would then be utilized to fur- 
ther reduce the level of foreign beef im- 
ports. This, the base of 750 million 
pounds would be reduced on a quarterly 
basis by 17.8 percent so that total beef 
imports for the quarter could not exceed 
154.1 million pounds—616.4 million 
pounds at an annual rate. This compares 
to 300 million pounds per quarter which 
would be allowed in under the present 
act and represents a reduction of foreign 
beef imports of nearly 50 percent. 

Mr. President, American livestock 
producers find themselves near bank- 
ruptcy today because of actions taken by 
this Government under the economic 
stabilization program. Consequently, I 
do not believe it to be unrealistic for the 
Federal Government to take whatever 
actions it can to undo the damage. Pas- 
sage of this bill is one action we can 
take which will be beneficial to both pro- 
ducers and consumers in the long run. 

Through the example of the oil crisis, 
the people of this country have seen first- 
hand what it means to be dependent upon 
other nations for a critical commodity. 
If something is not done to prevent total 
bankruptcy of the livestock industry, 
they may have the unplesant opportu- 
nity to experience dependence on other 
neroni for a most critical commodity— 
beef. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


At the request of Mr. WILLIAMS, the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 6, the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. 

s5. 2 


At the request of Mr. Proxmrre, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
2) to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 in order to recognize and confirm 
the applicability of and to strengthen 
and further the objectives of the first 
amendment to radio and television 
broadcasting stations. 

S., 13 


At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney) 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 13) to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964. 

sS. 28 

At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, Hotties), and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. LEAHY) were added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 28) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a credit against tax, or in the alterna- 
tive a deduction, for energy conserving 
residential expenditures. 

8.63 

At the request of Mr. BEALL, the Sena- 

tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
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the Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
STON), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) , and the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. TUNNEY) were added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 63) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide an exemption from income taxa- 
tion for certain income of condominium 
housing associations, homeowner asso- 
ciations, and cooperative housing corpo- 
rations. 
5.136 

At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) , the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) were added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 136) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to require the estab- 
lishment of formal procedures and cri- 
teria for the selection of individual in- 
come tax returns for audit. 

8.137 


At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Har- 
FIELD) were added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 137) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to require judicial con- 
firmation of the need for a jeopardy as- 
sessment. 

S. 138 

At the request of Mr. MONTOYA, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) were added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 138) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to revise 
the provisions relating to property ex- 
empt from seizure for collection of taxes. 

S. 139 


At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) were added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 139) to amend section 7802 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
define the term of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

5. 156 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was added 
as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 156), to 
provide for continuing Earth resources 
satellite experimentation. 

S. 168 


At his own request, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HucH Scorr) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 168, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow an income tax credit or an 
income tax deduction for expenditures 
by a taxpayer relating to thermal design 
or thermal improvements to an indi- 
vidual’s residence. 

S. 168 

At the request of Mr. Domenici, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. HucH Scorr), and the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT) were added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 168), to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow an income tax credit or an income 
tax deduction for certain expenditures 
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of a taxpayer relating to the thermal 
design of a residence of such taxpayer. 
s. 169 
At the request of Mr. Domenrcr, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 169) to extend social secu- 
rity outside earnings limitation if those 
earnings are used for medical expenses. 
S. 216 


At the request of Mr. Domenici, the 
Senator from New York (Mr, BUCKLEY) 
was added as a cosponsor to the bill (S. 
216) to amend the Gun Control Act of 
1963. 

S. 229 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) was added as a cosponsor to 
the bill (S. 229), to amend the Endan- 
gered Species Act of 1973 to make it 
more consistent with the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act of 1972. 

S. 231 

At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from South Carolina Mr. 
THURMOND) was added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S. 231) to amend section 5 
(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 to 
prohibit the use of funds to furnish food 
stamps to certain persons enrolled in 
institutions of higher education. 

s. 250 

At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
250) to prevent increases in the cost of 
coupons to food stamp recipients. 

S. 277 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor to the 
bill (S. 277) to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate the special 
dependency requirements for entitlement 
to husband’s or widower's benefits. 

S. 278 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr, SCHWEIKER) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 278) to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their 
combined earnings record. 

s. 308 

At the request of Mr. Domenici, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
308) to provide one free physical exam 
per year for Medicare recipients. 

8S. 398 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
398) to establish the Susan B. Anthony 
home in Adams, Mass., as a national his- 
toric site. 

S. 408 

At the request of Mr. BROOKE, the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
408) to repeal exemptions in the anti- 
trust laws relating to fair trade laws. 

5. 422 

At the request of Mr. Monpate, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr, 
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Macnuson) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 422) the Children and Youth 
Camp Safety Act. 
S. 441 

At his own request, the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. STONE) was added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 441) to amend 
the Forest Pest Control Act of June 25, 
1974, to provide that funds appropriated 
to carry out the program of eradication 
and control of forest insect pests and 
diseases, under this act are to remain 
available until expended. 

S, 445 

At the request of Mr. Hucu Scorr, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL), and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) were added as cosponsors of S. 445, 
a bill to assure that an individual or 
family whose income is increased by rea- 
son of a general increase in monthly 
social security benefits, will not, because 
of such general increase, suffer a loss of 
or a reduction in the benefits the indi- 
vidual or family has been receiving under 
certain Federal or federally assisted 


programs. 
8. 490 


At the request of Mr, ABOUREZK, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 490) to amend section 111 of 
title 38, U.S. Code, relating to the pay- 
ment of travel expenses for persons trav- 
eling to and from Veterans Administra- 
tion facilities. 

sS. 498 

At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
498) to amend title XVI of the Social 
Security Act to permit individuals who 
are residents in certain public institu- 
tions to receive supplementary security 
income benefits. 

5. 548 

At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HOL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 548) to prevent the Food and 
Drug Administration from regulating 
safe vitamins as dangerous drugs. 

5. 548 

At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern) and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), were added as co- 
sponsors to the bill (S. 548) to prevent 
the Food and Drug Administration from 
regulating safe vitamins and minerals as 
dangerous drugs. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 10 

At the request of Mr. Cuurcn, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. PHILIP A. 
Hart), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 10, 
authorizing additional expenditures by 
the Special Committee on National 
Emergencies and Delegated Emergency 
Powers. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 20 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Mcintyre), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Cutver), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. HatHaway), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, FANNIN) , the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Res- 
olution 20, relating to the Vladivostok 
Agreement and strategic arms control. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 23 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcn), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BuMPERS), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Resolution 23, a resolution to 
disapprove the administration’s proposed 
deferral of $50 million of the funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for HUD section 
701 comprehensive planning grants this 
fiscal year. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 48 


At the request of Mr. Sparkman, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RoTa) , the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Domenic), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Stone) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 48 urging continuing efforts in be- 
half of Americans missing in action. in 
Southeast Asia. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 55 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , and 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Res- 
olution 55, to establish legislative review 
subcommittees for each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, except Appropria- 
tions. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 

At the request of Mr. Brooke, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) , the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON), and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson) were added as cospon- 
sors of the resolution (S.J. Res. 2) des- 
ignating January 15 of each year as 
Martin Luther King Day. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 

At the request of Mr. Dote, the Sena- 

tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) 
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was added as a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 5, to urge the Presi- 
dent to establish a Council on the Miss- 
ing in Action. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 60—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL ASSISTANTS 
IN THE SENATE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. GRAVEL (for himself, Mr. BROCK, 
Mr, Packwoop, Mr. Morcan, Mr. FORD, 
Mr. GLENN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. CHILES, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Tunney, Mr. STEVENSON, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. BAYH, Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, Mr. METCALF, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
MUSKIE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. WILLIAM L. Scott, Mr. 
TEURMOND, Mr. Tart, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. BUCKLEY, Mr. STAF- 
ForD, Mr. Baker, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Huc Scorr, Mr. Case, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Garn, Mr. RorH, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. BELLMON, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. Tower) submit- 
ted the following resolution: 

S. REs. 60 


Resolved, That Rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

8. (a) Each Senator serving on a commit- 
tee is authorized to hire staff to assist him in 
his duties as a member of each committee on 
which he serves as follows: 

(1) A Senator serving on one or more 
standing committees named in paragraph 2 
shall receive, for each such committee, an 
amount equal to two times the amount re- 
ferred to in section 105(d) (2) (i) of the Leg- 
islative Appropriations Act, 1968, as amended 
and modified. 

(2) A Senator serving on one or more 
standing committees named in paragraph 3; 
select and special committees of the Senate; 
and joint committees of the Congress shall 
receive for each such committee an amount 
equal to the amount referred to in section 
105(d) (2) (i) of the Legislative Appropria- 
tions Act, 1968, as amended and modified. 

(b) An employee appointed under this 
paragraph shall be designated as such and 
certified by the Senator who appoints him to 
the Chairman and ranking minority member 
of the committee and shall be accorded equi- 
table treatment with respect to access to the 
records of that committee. 

(c) An employee appointed under this 
paragraph shall not receive compensation in 
excess of that provided for an employee un- 
fier section 105(d)(2)(i) of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act, 1968, as amend- 
ed and modified. 

(d) Payments made with respect to in- 
dividuals appointed to the office of a Sena- 
tor under this paragraph shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate on 
vouchers approved by such Senator. 

(e) Individuals appointed as employees 
under this paragraph shall be in addition 
to employees otherwise authorized to be 
appointed to the office of a Senator. 

9. (a) Each Senator serving as chairman 
of any subcommittee or ranking minority 
member of any subcommittee is authorized 
to hire staff to assist him in his duties as 
chairman or ranking minority member of 
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each subcommittee on which he serves as 
follows: 

(1) A Senator serving as chairman or 
ranking minority member of a subcommit- 
tee shall receive for each subcommittee as- 
signment an amount equal to two times 
the amount referred to in section 105(d) 
(2) (i) of the Legislative Branch Appro- 
priations Act, 1968, as amended and modi- 
fied. 

(2) Such amount shall not be lowered un- 
Jess done so by agreement of the chairman 
of the committee, the subcommittee chair- 
man, and the ranking minority subcom- 
mittee member. 

(3) The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply when funds for the purpose of 
employing a staff for a subcommittee are 
provided by the full committee. 

(b) An employee appointed under this 
paragraph shall be designated as such and 
certified by each Senator to the chairman 
and ranking minority member of each full 
committee. 

(c) An employee appointed under this 
paragraph shall not receive compensation 
in excess of that provided for an employee 
under section 105(d)(2)(i) of the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriations Act, 1968, as 
amended and modified. 

(d) Payments made with respect to in- 
dividuals appointed to the office of a Sena- 
tor under this paragraph shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate on 
vouchers approved by such Senator. 

(e) Individuals appointed as employees 
under this subsection shall be in addition 
to staff members otherwise authorized to 
be appointed to the office of a Senator. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
introduce a Senate resolution to amend 
the rules of the Senate to provide Mem- 
bers with additional staff. 

In the closing days of the last session 
I had an opportunity to discuss my 
amendment with several Members. Since 
that time the resolution has received the 
support of 57 cosponsors and the en- 
dorsement of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Caucuses. My colleagues, Mr. 
Brock and Mr. Packwoop, have been 
extremely helpful in this effort. I am 
pleased that, at least partially as a result 
of this proposal and the support it has 
received, some committee chairmen have 
seen fit to enlarge their staff commit- 
ment to junior members of their com- 
mittees. 

My resolution provides clerk hire 
funds to each Senator based on a com- 
mittee membership formula. 

The formula I suggest would make 
available to each member of an A com- 
mittee an additional $69,762 and to each 
member of a B and C committee an addi- 
tional $34,881. These funds may be spent 
in any way the members see fit as long 
as persons hired are specifically put to 
work on areas of activity relating to 
their committee assignments. 

I further propose that an additional 
$69,762 be made available to each sub- 
committee chairman and each subcom- 
mittee ranking minority member for 
additional staff to assist them with their 
subcommittee leadership responsibilities. 

Arrangements for housing and supply- 
ing this additional personnel would fall 
upon each member, not the appropriate 
committee. 


My amendment would not lower any 
existing committee or subcommittee 
staffing arrangement. 
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Each person appointed under this 
amendment will be designated as such 
and certified by each appointing member 
to the appropriate committee chairman 
and ranking minority member. 

Since I began soliciting cosponsors for 
this resolution several rumors concern- 
ing it costs have been widely circulated. 
I would like to present what I consider 
is a realistic cost estimate based on data 
taken from existing Senate pay records. 

Section 8(a)(1) which provides for 
$69,762 per membership on an A com- 
mittee if used to its maximum extent, 
would cost $15,347,640. It is reasonable to 
assume that this provision will not be 
used to its maximum extent because the 
full committee chairmen and ranking 
minority members will not avail them- 
selves of the funds made available by my 
amendment. Through their leadership 
roles on committees they have fully 
staffed themselves already. It is, there- 
fore, realistic to assume we can reduce 
expenditures under this section by multi- 
plying 26 times $69,762, therefore effect- 
ing an additional reduction of $1,813,812 
which brings the total for section 8(a) 
(1) to $13,533,828. 

Section 8(a) (2) of my resolution which 
provides $34,881 per membership on B 
and C committees would if used to its 
maximum extent cost $5,371,674. 

This provision will not be used to its 
fullest extent because full committee 
chairmen and ranking minority members 
will not avail themselves of this provi- 
sion therefore creating a deduction of 
$836,144, leaving a preliminary adjusted 
figure for section 8(a) (2) of $4,535,530. 
These two reasonably expected deduc- 
tions bring our total preliminary cost es- 
timate to $18,069.358 for section 8. 

Section 9, concerning the staffing of 
subcommittee memberships, if maximally 
used, would cost $22,044,732. 

Subtracting the amount allotted to 
subcommittee chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members who also serve as full 
committee chairmen and full committee 
ranking minority members, we achieve 
deductions of $8,432,508.17, bringing the 
cost for section 9 to $13,612,223.83. 

Thus, the total for sections 8 and 9 
now stands at $31,681,581.83, Two further 
large deductions can reasonably and logi- 
cally be expected to occur. 

A study recently conducted by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations of the latest available Senate 
payroll data—January through June of 
1974—-shows the following: 

Slightly over one half of the members (51) 
turned back over 10% of their personal pay- 
roll allotment. 

Of those 51 members, 38 remain in the 
Senate after the last elections, and 26 are 
full committee chairmen or ranking minor- 
ity members. This clearly supports the con- 
tention that those holding ranking positions 
on full committees will not use the funds 
available under my amendment. They do not 
fully use their personal allotments at the 
present time. They are, as stated earlier, ade- 
quately staffed by virtue of their committee 
leadership roles. 


Assuming that these Senators who 
turned back 10 percent or more of the 


available clerk-staff hire funds, who are 
not full committee chairmen or rank- 
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ing minority members, would not use the 
additional funds available under sections 
8 and 9, we arrive at, a further deduc- 
tion of $13,881,226.37 which when sub- 
tracted from $31,681,581.83 further re- 
duces our projected cost to $17,800,355.- 


46. 

After briefiy studying the list of Sen- 
ate subcommittees, it seems reasonable 
to assume that at an absolute minimum, 
at least 20 subcommittees, 1244 percent, 
cannot justify the expenditures of the 
allotted $139,524 per subcommittee. This 
totals a minimum reduction of $2,790,- 
480 and when subtracted from our ad- 
justed cost estimate brings the final cost 
estimate of my amendment to $15,009,- 
875.46. 

However, one additional point needs 
to be made when discussing the actual 
cost of this program. Fifty-one mem- 
bers did not expend $2,201,418.68 of clerk 
hire funds during the first 6 months of 
1974, Because we lack the data for the 
last 6 months of the year, I have doubled 
this amount to obtain a guestimate of 
the actual “turn back” figure for the en- 
tire year. This totals $4,412,837.37. 

By using the same approach with 
available data, the total of unused funds 
for all 100 Senate Members for 1974 
would be $5,361,019.87. 

If we subtract this amount from the 
projected $15,009,875.46 cost of my 
amendment, we see that the total cost in 
newly appropriated funds would be $9,- 
648,855.59. 

I realize that we can arrive at a more 
accurate new money cost estimate after 
the data for July through December is 
available, but I believe that this informa- 
tion would be useful in the consideration 
of my proposal at this time. 

While most of the remainder of my re- 
marks will deal with the justifications of 
my resolution, there are ethical consid- 
erations germane to this discussion that 
are worthy of note. 

Recent years and, indeed, recent weeks 
have witnessed a considerable lifting of 
the shroud of secrecy that has cloaked 
the activities of the Senate for almost two 
centuries. 

The intent of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 as amended in 1970 
concerning the use of committee staff is 
rather obvious. In 72a relating to com- 
mittee staffs, the following words appear: 

Such professional staff members shall not 
engage in any work other than committee 
business and no other duties may be assigned 
to them. 


It is in the spirit of this law that I offer 
sections 8(b) and 9(b) of my proposed 
amendment which requires that ap- 
pointees under my proposal be “desig- 
nated” as those responsible for the ap- 
pointing member’s committee roles and 
“certified” as such to the full committee 
chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
bers. 

It is a fact unbecoming to the Senate 
that its practices have not lived up to the 
spirit of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. 

We all know that hundreds of people 
come to work in the Senate everyday who 
are on committee payrolls who do no 
committee work. They perform services 
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for members not related to committee ac- 
tivities. 

The reasons for the existence of this 
situation are obvious. 

The population formula by which we 
allot ourselves staff hire funds is inade- 
quate. 

The only immediate remedy to this 
situation is to curry the favor of one’s 
committee chairman in the hopes of 
gaining additional staff. 

The latter machinations take place, 
well-hidden from public view, under lay- 
ers of seniority, Senatorial courtesy, pri- 
vate back scratching and negotiations. 

I submit that this is a rather silly 
process in which grown men are in- 
volved. But we all do it. We all curry the 
favor of our chairmen at least partly 
to glean favors. We all long for the day 
when we are “senior,” so that we may 
have the “luxury”—note I use the term 
“luxury’—of adequate staff, and so that 
we may dispense at our own whim bene- 
fits to our junior colleagues. We all par- 
take of benefits flowing from this system 
because of our desire to serve our con- 
stituents well and broaden our areas of 
legislative activity. 

While I freely admit to not being able 
to “cast the first stone’ I do advocate 
reform. I believe in openness and candor 
in the expenditure of public funds. Hid- 
ing of personal staff on committee pay- 
rolls is rather hypocritical and not con- 
sistent with the spirit of the law. It is 
for this reason that I have tried to detail 
the reasonably expected costs of my pro- 
posal and to make certain that persons 
hired under my amendment work on 
committee related affairs. 

I do not intend to expose or embarrass 
any of my colleagues by revealing alleged 
staffing “arrangements.” Indeed, I sus- 
pect there would be positive correlations 
between a list of those Senators who ac- 
complish most and a list of those who 
have the largest staff. 

My purpose is not served by the de- 
struction of existing arrangements. I 
simply wish to set a staff base from 
which we all, because our votes are all 
weighted and counted equally, can intel- 
ligently contribute to the legislative 
process. 

But I do believe that we should not 
wait until the Biblical admonition to 
“set thine house in order” is changed to 
read “set thine Senate in order.” We 
should reform our present method of 
operations now. 

For far too long—in the midst of in- 
creasing citizen awareness and partici- 
pation, lengthening of Senate sessions, 
increasing quantity and complexity of 
national problems and legislative reme- 
dies—we have continued to fund each 
Senate office on a formula based solely 
on State population. 

There are 14 such allotments ranging 
from $392,298 to $751,980. The formula is 
relevant only as it pertains to constitu- 
ent problems and services and bears ab- 
solutely no relation to our legislative re- 
sponsibility. Thus, the constant tug be- 
tween political realities and legislative 
duties continues unabated. 

It is time we face the facts squarely. 
It is time we staffed ourselves adequately 
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to live up to our legislative responsibili- 
ties. We must add to the population 
formula a formula based on committee 
membership and subcommittee leader- 
ship roles. 

We must recognize that as committee 
members we not only serve our constitu- 
ents, but have a definite and direct re- 
sponsibility to the Senate, the Congress, 
and the Nation. 

To some degree, this responsibility is 
recognized. Many chairmen allow sub- 
committee chairmen a budget and full 
authority to staff as the subcommittee 
chairman sees fit. However, on many 
committees this is not the case. Some 
subcommittee chairmen must wait 8, 
10, and 12 years to receive staff asistance. 
In my judgment, seniority, personal re- 
lationship with the chairman, or pure 
patronage largess should not determine 
the extent to which we can intelligently 
participate in the fulfillment of our legis- 
lative responsibility. 

As every high school government stu- 
dent knows, the real decisions of Con- 
gress are made in committee. Every one 
of us has between two and seven com- 
mittee assignments. 

I am not ashamed to admit that in 
days when we have 10 to 15 rollcall votes, 
two of my subcommittees and one of my 
full committees meet, and I have a full 
schedule of constituent appointments, 
I have a difficult time keeping abreast of 
events, let alone meaningfully partici- 
pating in the legislative process. Addi- 
tional professional and support staff 
totally assigned to monitor matters re- 
lating to committee activities can al- 
leviate some of the confusion that per- 
meates our legislative efforts. 

I want to stress again that whether 
you have just sat through your Ist 
caucus or your 10th—whether you come 
from a State of 300,000 or of 15 million, 
each of our votes is weighed and counted 
equally. The population formula for 
clerk staff hire does not reflect this 
equality. It does not provide a minimum 
equal staffing base from which we can 
attempt to make a committee and legis- 
lative contribution. 

We have just passed through one of 
the most difficult periods of American 
history. One in which the Executive tried 
to run rampant over the American peo- 
ple, the Constitution, the Congress, the 
courts, and the press. While the Senate 
played a major role in saying American 
democracy, we were a major contributor 
to creating the situation that led direct- 
ly to this blatant, illegal, and unconstitu- 
tional abuse of power. For while we ap- 
propriated moneys year after year to 
expand the agencies, departments, and 
the White House staff, we have neglected 
to staff ourselves adequately to meet our 
legislative oversight responsibilities. 

The facts are that since 1971, we have 
appropriated a 27.9 percent increase in 
staff for the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, and a 5.9 percent increase in 
Cabinet Department employees—total 
33.8 percent increase—while we nave in- 
creased our own budget 12.7 percent. 

Democracy thrives when the doors are 
open to the people, when information 
flows, when legislators know enough to 
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ask the tough questions. Unless we staff 
ourselves so that our representatives can 
walk through the doors, distill the in- 
formation, share with their members 
their best thoughts and ideas, we will be 
no more than an uninformed rubber 
stamp. 

Far too often we see the following 
scenario. The White House formulates 
a legislative idea; a department imme- 
diately breaks off 10, 20, or 30 staff to 
research and draft the proposal; it is 
introduced in the Senate and in the final 
analysis is referred to a subcommittee 
which may have no staff or simply a 
counsel and a secretary. Thus the stage 
is set for another steamroller job from 
the Executive. The Congress must stop 
performing its crucial functions in this 
passive fashion. We must enhance our 
factfinding, investigative, and technical 
capacity. 

We should not limit our activities to 
the consideration—and not very detailed 
consideration at that—of pending exec- 
utive proposals or the monitoring of 
present executive actions. We should pre- 
pare ourselves to chart future courses 
for the Nation. 

The legislative branch has chosen to 
reassert itselfi—partly as a reaction to 
the Watergate and partly because it is 
right. We must continue to do so for 
another reason. The nature of the prob- 
lems that face us; namely, the economy, 
energy, and the international financial 
crisis defy philosophical solutions. They 
are technical, detailed problems that re- 
quire definitive action based on fact. We 
are going to need all the help we can get. 

In a rational, civilized, democratic so- 
ciety, knowledge is power. To reinstate 
an effective system of checks and bal- 
ances we must adequately staff the Sen- 
ate. The solution lies completely within 
our power and prerogative. We can help 
ourselves and the country. We can solve 
our own problems if we have the courage 
to act. 

It is a disgraceful state of affairs that 
Congress and its divisions are still oper- 
ating on a budget equal to two-tenths of 
1 percent of the 1974 budget. 

At the same time-we appropriate mil- 
lions to finance thousands of commis- 
sions and panels to study inane problems. 

An article by Paul Dickson in the Feb- 
ruary edition of True magazine com- 
piles several studies of this problem and 
reports that among other commissions 
the Congress has funded are: 

The Commission for the Standardization of 
Screw Threads. 

The Panel on the Review of Laxatives. 

The State Department Dance Panel. 

The Commission on Arts in the Embassies. 

The President’s Temporary Commission on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The National Peanut Advisory Committee. 

The Dialer and Answering Devices Advisory 
Committee. 

The Interagency Planning Group on Inter- 
modal Container Certification. 

Ad Hoc Air Frame Icing Working Group. 


It is an affront to commonsense and to 
our responsibility to the American peo- 
ple that we fund these types of com- 
missions. The price tag for their activi- 
ties is, in reality, incalculable but esti- 
mated at $75 million. It’s time the Senate 
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appropriated a fraction of this amount to 
make policy to govern the Nation. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the 
workload of the Congress is growing at 
& rapid rate. The problems and difficul- 
ties with which we have to deal today are 
much more complex than only a few 
years ago. With this in mind, I today in- 
troduce along with the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) and 57 other Sen- 
ators a Senate resolution which will 
strengthen the committee system within 
the Senate, and better enable us to meet 
headon the needs of the day. This res- 
olution would, in effect, allow for each 
member to hire a staff person(s) for each 
committee assignment. 

This resolution that we introduce to- 
day takes note of the fact that the Sen- 
ate work load has grown so rapidly that 
many of us find that our personal staffs 
are engaged in legislative and commit- 
tee activities. In fact, 11 members of my 
personal staff are presently totally in- 
volved in legislative and committee work. 
A recent study of 19 ranking committee 
members indicated that 14 personal staff 
members were engaged in a high or mod- 
erate level of legislative activity such as 
accompanying the Senator in committee 
meetings, on legislative research, bill 
drafting, reading and analyzing bills, and 
so on. If senior Members are having this 
type of problem, think of what a fresh- 
man Senator faces. It is simply a fact of 
life that we have to use personal staff 
for legislative and committee work. 

I mentioned earlier that the work load 
of Congress has increased. For instance, 
in the 80th Congress, 1031 bills were re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. By 
the 92d Congress, that committee was 
handling 1,464 bills. Add to the great 
growth the complexity of the bills and 
increased constituent interest and you 
simply have a mammoth work load. 

Mr. President, the Senate committees 
are currently authorized to employ over 
a thousand persons strictly for commit- 
tee work. Of this number, nearly 300 are 
provided for by public law or Senate res- 
olution, and are called permanent staff. 
The remainder is generally known as in- 
vestigative staff, and are funded each 
year by the annual supplemental and 
regular authorization requests. Gur com- 
mittee staffs make up less than 4 per- 
cent of the legislative branch’s personnel. 
I would like to point out that at this 
moment the Congress, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, have just over 
34,000 persons employed. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, the executive departments 
and the independent agencies number 
2.8 million people. The point here is sim- 
ply that we have very little committee 
staff in relation to the legislative respon- 
sibilities which we face and the huge 
responsibility of overseeing the function- 
ing of the government. 

If we take a moment to check records, 
it can be noted that the 90th Congress 
was authorized to expend $14 million for 
committee staff. The 94th Congress is 
authorized to spend nearly $35 million. 
This is due to a proliferation of subcom- 
mittees and quantum increases in staff 
sizes in the Senate. I do not condemn all 
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of these increases, for many are vital 
for a responsible Congress. But the time 
has come to review these trends and to 
discuss the alternatives. Our resolution 
provides a legitimate, responsible alter- 
native. 

I am afraid that the committee staff 
situation is really at times no more than 
a charade. There are times when com- 
mittee and subcommittee investigative 
staffs are involved in legislative work 
not directly related to their assigned sub- 
committees or even their committee. 
This situation has arisen for a number 
of reasons: 

First. Within the last decade it has 
become the policy for each Senator to be 
appointed the chairman or ranking 
member of at least one subcommittee. 
With this assignment generally comes 
staff. 

Second. The leadership and the Mem- 
bers have continually supported increases 
in investigative and permanent commit- 
tee staff through resolutions and bills, 
without reviewing the responsibilities of 
these staffs. 

Third. The increased legislative work- 
load the Congress has been asked to 
handle over the last 28 years has out of 
necessity diluted the efforts of staff in 
any one area. 

Fourth. Inflation, the scourge of us all, 
has caused the rate of pay for committee 
staffs to rise, thus ballooning the re- 
quests for operating funds and diluting 
the numbers of staff. 

Of course, we would be remiss if we did 
not address ourselves to the question of 
do-s this resolution conform to the spirit 
of the Legislative Reorganization Acts of 
1946 and 1970? Without a doubt, yes. 
The act states: 

Such professional staff members should not 
engage in any work other than committee 
business and no other duties may be assigned 
to them. 


This language is perfectly clear. Our 
resolution would thus allow Senators to 
assign their general committee and legis- 
lative work to their personal committee 
staff and, therefore, allow the committee 
staffs to perform work for the commit- 
tee as the Legislative Reorganization Act 
mandates. 

Additionally, personal committee staff 
appointed under this resolution will be 
given equitable treatment with respect to 
the assignment of facilities and the ac- 
cessibility of committee records. Com- 
mittee chairmen and ranking minority 
members would be responsible for seeing 
that this was properly administered. 

This resolution does not provide a sim- 
ple solution to this problem. It will take 
a concerted effort by all of us, and I be- 
lieve this is a good step forward, in see- 
ing that it works. It is a step in the di- 
rection of responsible reform. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
one further point. I would like to note 
the efforts being made by the members 
of the Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee, and in particular, its chairman, 
Senator Cannon. As I understand it, the 
Rules Committee staff is presently work- 
ing only on those matters of direct con- 
cern to their committee. My distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Cannon, has be- 
gun reforms within the Rules and Ad- 
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ministration Committee which could well which we introduce will facilitate similar 
be used as a model for other committees. committee staff reforms throughout the 
His efforts and those of other members of Senate and I dare say, improve our abil- 
the committee are to be applauded. ity to function. 

The enactment of this resolution I ask unanimous consent that certain 


TABLE 2.—PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY THE LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DURING 
MARCH AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRUARY 1974 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


in- eb- in- De- 
March crease crease March ruary crease crease 


material and tables in this connection be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APRIL AND COMPARISON WITH MARCH 1974, AND PAY FOR 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 


In- De- Feb- In- De- 
March crease crease March ruary crease crease 


Legislative branch: United States Tax 
ngress: Court 
oase of ee 


Total, legislative 
branch! 
Net increase, legis- 
lative branch 
CA S ARA : recto yana on 
Accounti upreme 2 
Ce Rics ponse 5 Other Judiciary 9, 123 


k „754 9,127 a Total, judicial 
Library of Congress.. » Hw E 4,549 EO bra 


Net increase, judi- 
cial branch 


+ eee $263 


271 
9, 029 


1 April figure includes 29 disadvantaged persons employed under Federal oppertunity programs Source: “Monthly Report on EA Personnel and Pay,” Joint Committee on Reduction of 


as compared with 28 in March and their pay. Federal Expenditures, April 1974, 


Personal professional staf of committee 
chairmen: Legislative activity 

Personal Staff Members Employed by Com- 

mittee Chairmen Key: VH—Very High (Top 10%); H—High 

Person and legislative activity: (Top Third); M—Middle (Middle Third); L— 

Low (Lower Third). 

From over 480 Senate staffers surveyed, 19 

professional personal staff of Committee 

Chairmen in the Senate responded and are 

listed above. These 19 staffers are identified 

by the intensity of their legislative activity. 

i See ee Legislative activity includes: 1) with Senator 


SENATE 


p.1 


in Committee, 2) writing floor remarks and 
speeches, 3) on legislative research, bill draft- 
ing, and reading and analyzing bills. (Con- 
tact Harrison Fox at ext. 49579 for more in- 
formation.) 

Therefore even committee chairmen’s per- 
sonal staff are often engaged in committee 
work, 

(Note.—Data taken from Harrison W. Fox, 
Jr., “Personal Professional Staffs of U.S. Sen- 
ators”, unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
American University, 1973.) 


Number Number Number Number 
of bills reported passed in enacted 


Number Number Number Number 
of bills reported passed in enacted 
referred out Senate into law 


Committee referred out Senate into law | Committee 
j | 


80TH CONGRESS 91ST CONGRESS 


Agriculture and Forestry... 30 Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Appropriations 1 7 6 Agriculture and Forestry 

Armed Se: Appropriations 

Banking and Cu ms 51 20 | Arm 

Civil Service... > 76 Banking and Currency 

District of Colum z Commerce. 

Dernei in the Exe 


Foreign Relations 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


o 
~ 


Government Operations _ 
Interior and Insular Affai 


public Works.. 
Rules and Administration... __ 
85TH CONGRESS * 


Agriculture and Forestry 


oesefssree 


Rules and Administration.. 
92D CONGRESS 


m 
e8ng EFS] 
BRRSS~usSSS CRS 


Appropriations mate 9 48 Aeronautical and Space Sciences.____ 


Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations 
Armed Services. 


Interior and Insular Affairs... 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 308 09 96 74 Foreign Relations.. 
Government Operatio: 
Interior and Insular Aff 

Post — me Civil Service. 

Public We 


3 Information not available, 
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TOTAL STATUTORY AND INVESTIGATIVE FUNDS AUTHORIZED FOR SENATE COMMITTEES 


Total 
statutory 
funds and 
increments 
thereto 


Total 
investigative 


Years funds 


$4, 125, 178 


, 458, 700 
9, 734, 433 


83D-93D CONG., IST SESS. 


| 
| 


Increase 


Grand total (millions) 


Congress 


Years 


Total 
statutory 
_funds and 
increments 
thereto 


Total 
investigative 


funds Grand total 


Increase 
(millions) 


$4, 494, 178 
6, 893, 856 
8, 275, 541 

10, 758, 231 
9, 142, 000 

10, 014, 433 


Source: “Expenditure Authorizations for Senate Committees," Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S, Senate, Jan. 3, 1974. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 61—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION DISAP- 
PROVNG REFERRAL OF BUDGET 
AUTHORITY UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Referred jointly to the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on the 
Budget and the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr, HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. Matuias, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
ProxMIRE, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. WIL- 
trams) submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 61 

Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the 
proposed deferral of budget authority to 
carry out the homeownership assistance pro- 
gram under section 235 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (numbered D75-48), set forth in the 
special message transmitted by the President 
to the Congress on October 4, 1974, under 
section 1013 of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 62—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON AGING 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. CHURCH (for himself, Mr, Fone, 
and Mr. Moss) submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res. 62 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Aging, established by S. Res. 33, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, agreed to on February 13, 
1961, as amended and supplemented, is here- 
by extended through February 9, 1976. 

Sec. 2. (a) The committee shall make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
of any and all matters pertaining to prob- 
lems and opportunities of older people, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, problems and 
opportunities of maintaining health, of as- 
suring adequate income, of finding employ- 
ment, of engaging in productive and reward- 
ing activity, of securing proper housing, 
and, when necessary, of obtaining care or 
assistance. No proposed legislation shall be 
referred to such committee, and such com- 
mittee shall not have power to report by bill, 
or otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

(b) A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 3. (a) For purposes of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized from March 1, 
1975, through February 29, 1976, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 


contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to hold 
hearings, (3) to sit and act at any time or 
place during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate, (4) to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments, (5) to administer oaths, (6) to take 
testimony orally or by deposition, (7) to 
employ personnel, (8) with the prior con- 
sent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a reim- 
bursable basis the services of personnel, in- 
formation, and facilities of any such depart- 
ment or agency, and (9) to procure the 
temporary services (not in excess of one 
year) or intermittent services of individual 
consultants, or organizations thereof, in the 
same manner and under the same condition 
as a standing committee of the Senate may 
procure such services under section 202(i) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Such 
personnel assigned to the minority shall be 
accorded equitable treatment with respect 
to the fixing of salary rates, the assignment 
of facilities, and the accessibility of commit- 
tee records. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $561,- 
000, of which amount not to exceed $15,000 
shall be available for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 29, 
1976. The committee shall cease to exist at 
the close of business on February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


re: 


SENATE RESOLUTION 63—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported the following 
resolution: 

S. REs. 63 

Resolved, That (a) in holding hearings, 
reporting such hearings, and making inves- 
tigations as authorized by sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized from March 1, 1975, through 


1973-74 


$11,982,135 $12, 302, 135 


14, 043, 075 
8, 388, 920 
27, 213, 975 


34, 140, 000 34, 940, 000 


February 29, 1976, in its discretion (1) to 
make expenditures from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, and 
(3) with prior consent of the Government 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 

(b) The investigations referred to in sub- 
section (a) shall include, but not be limited 
to, investigations of (1) national ocean 
policy, (2) transportation development and 
regulation, and (3) tourism. The investiga- 
tion of national ocean policy shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with, and subject to 
the provisions of S. Res. 222, Ninety-third 
Congress, agreed to February 19, 1974. The 
investigation of tourism shall be conducted 
in accordance with S. Res. 347, Ninety-third 
Congress, agreed to October 10, 1974 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution shall not exceed $2,347,- 
639.47, of which amount not to exceed $200,- 
000 shall be available for the procurement of 
the services of individual consultants, or 
organizations thereof (as authorized by sec- 
tion 202(1) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable rate, but 
not later than February 29, 1976. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, » 


SENATE RESOLUTION 64—A RESO- 
LUTION TO INCREASE PUBLIC 
AWARENESS OF TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL MEDITATION 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if we 
were to try to capture in a nutshell the 
different contributions that East and 
West have made to the understanding of 
man and his world, I think we would 
say that the one has looked at life in 
its wholeness, while the other has 
focused on the separate parts which the 
whole comprehends. Eastern thought has 
been integrative of our experience, 
whereas Western thought has been 
analytical. Both these ways of seeing 
ourselves and our environment are im- 
portant. We understand best when we 
know both how to take things apart and 
how to put them back together. 

Unfortunately for those of us accul- 
turated to the thought patterns of the 
West, the Eastern’s approach to life 
seems at the very least a bit bizarre, and 
perhaps even totally irrational. Such has 
been the reaction to the subject about 
which I want to speak today—transcen- 
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dental meditation. The very words them- 
selves put us on our guard. I suppose the 
image most of us immediately conjure 
up is that of an other worldly and im- 
practical guru who is something of a reli- 
gious fanatic. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Transcendental meditation is, in my 
own experience, a profoundly pragmatic 
means of integrating the welter of ex- 
periences which impinge upon us every 
day. Through a process of physical and 
mental relaxation, the mind is allowed 
to do its own work of synthesizing the 
data available to it, rather than con- 
stantly being short-circuited or given 
false starts by conscious efforts to con- 
trol the cerebral processes. The results 
are significant. 

First, there evolves a spontaneous cre- 
ativity which never seems to come from 
our conscious efforts to push and shove 
the mind into predetermined channels. I 
expect the process is similar to what 
happens in the often reported experience 
of solving previously insoluble problems 
during sleep. Second, the integration 
which occurs’during meditation brings a 
personal calm which both reduces anx- 
iety and improves the way in which one 
relates to other people. Third, the total 
relaxation practiced during meditation 
clears the mind of cobwebs and reener- 
gizes one for further productive activity. 

In addition to these personal benefits, 
transcendental meditation has proved to 
be remarkably effective in its social con- 
sequence. Respected researchers at such 
institutions as Harvard University and 
Stanford Research Institute have dem- 
onstrated a positive correlation be- 
tween the practice of transcendental 
meditation and a decline in the use of 
alcohol and drugs. Personnel in correc- 
tional institutions and other therapeutic 
settings have also found transcendental 
meditation of rehabilitative value. Many 
of the details of this research have previ- 
ously been entered into the CONGRES- 
SION RECORD by certain of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, in recognition of these 
personal and social benefits, I am to- 
day introducing a sense of the Senate 
resolution that the World Plan Execu- 
tive Council of the International Medi- 
tation Society be encouraged to increase 
public awareness of transcendental med- 
itation and the science of creative intel- 
ligence by celebrating the second week 
in November as “World Plan Week— 
U.S.A.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed at this point 
in the Recor», together with a paper en- 
titled “One In One Hundred,” which 
further explains the background and 
purposes of transcendental meditation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and paper were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 64 

Whereas, the success of the Science of 
Creative Intelligence in enabling the indi- 
vidual to experience his or her full potential 
is being verified by hundreds of scientific 
research projects conducted around the 
world; and 

Whereas, this scientific research has 
measured the beneficial effect of the Science 


of Creative Intelligence within education, 
health, rehabilitation, athletics and busi- 
ness, because of its ability to increase social 
responsibility, intelligence, creativity, energy 
and efficiency while decreasing hyperten- 
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sion, insomnia, drug and alcohol abuse, 


anxiety and other stress-orlented problems; 
and 


Whereas, the Science of Creative Intelli- 
gence, by strengthening the individual, re- 
stores to our democracy the purpose and co- 
hesiveness which is eroded by lack of crea- 
tive intelligence in individuals in society; 
and 

Whereas, the teaching of the Science of 
Creative Intelligence is being coordinated 
by the World Plan Executive Council, mem- 
bers of which represent and direct the activ- 
ities of each World Plan Center; and 

Whereas, the purpose of the World Plan is 
to establish a World Plan Center for each 
one million population; and 

Whereas, the purpose of a World Plan Cen- 
ter is to train one thousand teachers of the 
Science of Creative Intelligence (one teacher 
per one thousand population); and 

Whereas, the Science of Creative Intelli- 
gence is a systematic study verifiable by re- 
peatable experiment into the nature, origin, 
display, growth and range of creative intel- 
ligence; and 

Whereas, 
are: 

i) to develop the full potential of the in- 
dividual; 

ii) to improve governmental achievements; 

iii) to realize the highest ideal of educa- 
tion; 

iv) to eliminate the age-old problem of 
crime and all behavior that brings unhap- 
piness to the family of man; 

v) to maximize the intelligent use of the 
environment; 

vi) to bring fulfillment to the economic 
aspirations of individuals and society; and 

vii) to achieve the spiritual goals of man- 
kind in this generation; and 

Whereas, these seven World Plan goals, 
though ambitious, are realizable through the 
technique of the Science of Creative Intel- 
ligence, whereby each individual is taught 
to develop his or her full potential of crea- 
tive intelligence, and thereby is able to act 
in a manner responsible to himself or her- 
self, to others and to the environment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States of America that the 
World Plan Executive Counci: be encouraged 
to increase public awareness of the achieve- 
ments resulting from the teaching of the 
Science of Creative Intelligence by celebrat- 
ing the second week in November as “World 
Plan Week—U.S.A.”. 


the goals of the World Plan 


ONE IN A HUNDRED 
A. BACKGROUND 


Over 200 scientific studies at major uni- 
versities and research laboratories around 
the world have been evaluating the effects of 
Transcendental Meditation (TM) as taught 
by Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, on the physiol- 
ogy, psychology and sociology of its practi- 
tioners. Results of the studies completed and 
published to-date objectively verify the sub- 
jective reports of meditators who have ob- 
served from the practice greater psychologi- 
cal and physiological stability, adaptability, 
purification and growth. 

In September 1974, the scientists of Maha- 
rishi International University in Fairfield, 
Iowa, embarked on the investigation of new 
fields of study to trace how the precise 
mechanics of increasing synchrony and 
orderliness, developed in the individual 
through the practice of TM, spread to di- 
rectly influence the individual’s social and 
political environment. 

B. SUMMARY OF THE PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH ON TM 

Transcendental Meditation is not based on 
philosophical attitude, religious belief, psy- 
chological suggestion or mood; rather, it is 
a definite, specific, systematic technique eas- 
ily learned by anyone in a short period of 
instruction. 

Measurements show that a twenty-minute 
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period of TM brings the experience of a 
fourth major state of consciousness that is 
distinct from dreaming, deep sleep or wak- 
ing. This unique new state is characterized 
by a dramatically reduced metabolic rate 
lower than that attained at any point dur- 
ing sleep, by reduced breath rate, and by re- 
duced work load on the heart. Both electrical 
change and biochemical change indicate re- 
laxation and reduced anxiety. 

While the body experiences extremely deep 
physical relaxation, the mind remains awake 
and alert, as indicated by electroencephalo- 
graphic (brain wave) measurements. During 
TM, the brain waves become highly ordered 
and synchronized. The chaotic, shifting fre- 
quency distribution characteristic of waking 
consciousness is replaced by a more orderly 
and simplified pattern of waves that expand 
from localized areas of the brain to cover 
the whole cortex. The left and right cerebral 
hemispheres become synchronized in fre- 
quency and phase, suggesting an effective 
functional expansion of the potential of the 
mind. 

Several striking experiments have shown 
that the increased metabolic efficiency ex- 
perienced during TM results in increased 
cardiovascular efficiency, or reduced heart 
rate, and increased respiratory efficiency 
maintained after meditation. 

Galvanic skin response studies show in- 
creased stability of the nervous system, even 
in the presence of external stressful stimuli. 
These results, as well as data showing that 
the effects of sleep deprivation are more 
quickly overcome by meditators, may be 
understood by considering TM as an ex- 
tremely efficient means of relieving the 
nervous system of accumulated stress. 

Increased cardiorespiratory efficiency and 
greater stability of the nervous system gained 
through TM result in better health. Generally 
improved resistance to disease has been found 
in the areas of infectious disease, suscepti- 
bility to allergy, and inflammation of the 
gums. Improvements have also been found 
in certain specific diseases such as bronchial 
asthma and abnormally high blood pressure. 
The gradual decrease in use of alcohol and 
cigarettes and the normalization of body 
weight are two other factors that have pro- 
found implications for longevity and main- 
tenance of good health. 

The increased synchrony, stability and 
orderliness of brain wave activity recorded 
during TM also continues after meditation, 
which may account for the increased order- 
liness of thinking experienced by meditators. 
Practitioners of TM gain broader compre- 
hension and improved ability to focus atten- 
tion, increased intelligence growth rate, and 
greater ability to learn and remember. 

This improvement of mental and physical 
potential through TM includes holistic de- 
velopment of mind-body coordination: medi- 
tators exhibit faster reaction time and supe- 
rior perceptual-motor coordination. 

Psychology improves markedly through 
TM; almost every major personality index 
uniformly shows a pattern of increased capa- 
bility for spontaneous and expressive inter- 
personal relationships, positive self-image, 
firm identity and reduced negativity of all 
kinds. All research indicates that the practice 
of TM. brings about a reduction in anxiety, 
an increase in internal control, and a greater 
degree of self-actualization. 

The whole picture of improved health, ex- 
panded mental potential, emotional stability, 
and increased inner control strengthens the 
individual and makes him capable of crea- 
tively solving his problems, expanding his 
activities and relationships, and finding 
greater enjoyment in life. 

C. PHASE TRANSITION: ONE-IN-ONE-MUNDRED 

Based on the increased orderliness and im- 
provement in the quality of life observed in 
individual meditators, Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi has stated that if “only one-in-one-hun- 
dred” of the world's population were practic- 
ing TM, a “phase transition” would occur in 
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society which would bring about increased 
orderliness, harmony, productivity and ful- 
fillment. Scientists note that this “one-in- 
one-hundred” theory is supported by a gen- 
eral principle in physics which states that 
when a certain small percentage of elements 
within a system become orderly, their influ- 
ence produces a phase transition which 
brings the entire system from a disorderly to 
an orderly state. 

A study of four midwestern cities in the 
United States revealed that when the num- 
ber of people practicing Transcendental 
Meditation reached 1% of the city’s popula- 
tion, the crime rate dramatically decreased. 
In another four cities matched for popula- 
tion and geographic location, crime rate con- 
tinued to rise as usual. One percent of the 
population practicing TM reversed the trend 
of increasing crime by 17%. 

New research on 18 other cities in the U.S. 
shows each city to have a decrease in its 
crime rate when the meditating population 
reached 1%. In this study as well, the 
matched control cities continued to show an 
increase in crime as usual. (It has been 
pointed out that although crime rate is so 
far the only parameter in society which has 
been measured, other parameters are also ef- 
fected by people practicing Transcendental 
Meditation. Wide-ranging statistical data 
from the several hundred cities in the U.S., 
Canada, Norway, England and Germany 
where more than 1% of the population are 
meditating is being studied for further evi- 
dence of TM’s impact on society.) 

There are presently 450,000 persons prac- 
ticing TM in the U.S. today. The scientists 
at Maharishi International University have 
mathematically calculated that 700,000 
‘would be a sufficient number to effect a posi- 
tive phase transition on a nationwide scale; 
worldwide, only 3 million people practicing 
TM would be required, Both figures are resl- 
izable within this year based on the current 
rate of growth in the number of meditators. 

D. WORLD PLAN 

On January 1, 1972, a “World Plan” was 
inaugurated to make the benefits of TM 
readily available to the 3,600 million people 
ot the world. The World Plan Executive 
Council (WPEC) was formed to implement 
this World Pian by establishing 3,600 learn- 
ing centers around the world—one for each 
one million population—to teach TM and its 
theoretical aspect, the Science of Creative In- 
telligence (SCI); to train teachers of TM and 
SCI; and to offer basic courses for under- 
graduate and graduate degrees under the 
auspices of Maharishi International Univer- 
sity. 

Now established in over 60 countries, the 
World Plan Executive Council provides the 
structure for teaching TM and SCI to every 
area of society. In addition to books, charts 
and related teaching materials, the WPEC 
has developed a “Global Television” system 
which will spread the knowledge of SCI and 
TM as quickly and cost-effectively as possible 
through the use of color video cassettes and 
equipment. 

Recognizing a necessity to strengthen na- 
tional security through raising the quality 
of individual life, in November 1974, the 
government of Nepal called on the WPEC to 
implement its educational programs on every 
level of Nepalese society. Illustrative of the 
technological capabilities of the WPEC, with- 
in a month’s time low-power low-cost tele- 
vision transmitters and closed-circuit video 
systems carried the message of higher educa- 
tion through SCI and TM to nearly one mil- 
lion people, and marked the first television 
broadcasting in the nation’s history. 

E. A FORMULA TO ENRICH CULTURAL INTEGRITY 

At a time when wise leaders in every 
country are concerned with preserving the 
integrity of cultural traditions, the Science 
of Creative Intelligence brings a formula to 
enrich the growth of traditional values in 
each country and simultaneously promote 
unity in the family of nations. 
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As Maharishi points out, “When a culture 
is stable, it is able to adapt to any outside 
influence. Cultural, economic, religious, po- 
litical, or intellectual influences from outside 
the culture will not be able to overthrow 
national integrity. Also, the new influence 
will be purified: whatever aspect of it is life- 
supporting will be naturally integrated into 
the life of the culture. This is how, by virtue 
of the qualities of stability, adaptability, 
purification, and integration outside infiu- 
ences can act as a fertilizer for a culture’s 
growth.” 

It is clear that elements of national life 
reflect the quality of individual life. There- 
fore, the more people who are meditating in 
& country, in whom the qualities of adapta- 
bility, stability, integration, purification, and 
growth are enlivened, the more the life of 
the nation will be infused with these quali- 
ties. “This explains how SCI can make the 
cultural, economic, political, religious, and 
intellectual values of one country grow, and 
simultaneously serve as fertilizer to enrich 
the corresponding values of every other 
country. 

“Every nation will be strong in its own 
values, capable of giving and taking strength 
from others. The unity of nations will be 
spontaneous, natural, and enduring because 
it will be a unity of storing differences,” Ma- 
harishi said. 

Looking forward to the time when the life 
of every nation will reflect the quality of 
enlightened individual life, the Maharishi 
has said, “The time is fast approaching when 
each individual nation, rapidly progressing 
in its own right, will be capable of enrich- 
ing every other nation and contributing 
maximum to the unity of the family of na- 
tions.” 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 10—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING THE PLACEMENT IN THE 
CAPITOL OF LIKENESSES OF IN- 
DIVIDUALS FROM MINORITY 
GROUPS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

TO HONOR VITAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF MINORITY 
GROUPS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a Senate concurrent 
resolution which would direct the Joint 
Committee on the Library to obtain like- 
nesses, for placement in the Capitol, of 
individuals from minority groups who 
have contributed significantly to our Na- 
tion and our history. 

My resolution also would establish a 
procedure for the selection of those who 
should be represented. 

It would provide that the leadership 
of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives act together to appoint 
an advisory committee of nine persons 
distinguished in public or private life to 
nominate individuals whose likenesses 
would be obtained for permanent ex- 
hibit in the Capitol. It would be my hope 
that this advisory committee could in- 
clude historians, political scientists, rep- 
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resentatives of the arts and sciences, the 
professions, Government officials past 
or present, or others with a high degree 
of expertise in relevant fields. 

The advisory committee would be au- 
thorized to seek the advice and recom- 
mendations of a broad range of experts, 
as well as the general public, similar to 
the procedures utilized by the Special 
Committee on the Senate Reception 
Room which was authorized by Senate 
Resolution 145, of the 84th Congress to 
select five outstanding persons who 
served in the Senate whose portraits 
would be placed in the Senate reception 
room. 

The number of persons to be selected 
for representation has been left unspec- 
ified, so as to allow the advisory commit- 
tee the greatest possible freedom in its 
determinations. Space limitations in the 
Capitol will necessarily impose certain 
restrictions on the number, but I belleve 
that this question should be left to the 
advisory committee and the House and 
the Senate, acting as authorized in the 
resolution to approve the ommenda- 
tions of the advisory ttee. 

The advisory committee would be di- 
rected to complete its selection process 
within 1 year from the date this resolu- 
tion is agreed to, after which time both 
Houses would be called on to approve the 
selections by concurrent resolution. 

Upon final approval of the selections, 
the Joint Committee on the Library, 
which has jurisdiction over works of art 
in the Capitol, would be directed to ob- 
tain likenesses of these individuals by 
any of several procedures currently 
available. The manner in which each 
individual is to be represented—whether 
by statue, bust, or portrait—is left un- 
specified, to allow the joint committee 
flexibility in placing the works of art in 
light of the current shortage of avail- 
able space. 

Mr. President, it would be impossible 
to overstate the role that has been 
played in our national history by mem- 
bers of minority groups. Great achieve- 
ments in law, medicine, science, philoso- 
phy, religion, sports, the arts—indeed, 
in every phase of American life—have 
been accomplished through the deter- 
mined and often unrecognized efforts of 
minority citizens who struggled against 
great odds to bring honor to themselves 
and their country. 

Nearing our 200th year as a nation, 
we have finally put to rest many of the 
legal, socioeconomic, and cultural bar- 
riers which often prevented these out- 
standing citizens from being brought 
into the mainstream of American life. 
We are better able at this juncture to 
assess the vital contributions which have 
been made in the building of our Nation. 

It is fitting that we determine at this 
hour in our national life to honor these 
citizens suitably and to bring their 
achievements to the attention of the 
American people by commemoration in 
the U.S. Capitol. 

Thousands of citizens pass through 
these halls each year. Many are school- 
children who are seeing American history 
firsthand. It is neither accurate nor just 
to have them believe that American his- 
tory is only a history of white, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. Rather, they should 
be allowed to see that American history 
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is a tapestry—composed of many diverse 
peoples. 

As our national goal for 1976, I would 
like for us to be able to show the world 
that we were able to create out of this di- 
versity of people a sense of common pur- 
pose while retaining respect for individ- 
uality and cultural heritage. 

We have to be willing once again to 
find the ideals that move people and na- 
tions. So let us begin our third century as 
an America aware of the richness in our 
heritage and diversity; a nation that 
realizes the importance of every people; 
a society in which the contributions and 
achievements of each ethnic and racial 
group are respected and valued. 

Let us proudly announce to the world 
the true freedom—the freedom of all 
people to be themselves—to be as diverse 
as history and culture have made them, 
and to make their fullest contribution 
to a greater America. I believe that we 
can enhance the chances for realization 
of this goal by beginning now to redraw 
the lines that have impeded the recogni- 
tion of the accomplishments and contri- 
butions of minority citizens. I can think 
of no more appropriate way to look to- 
ward America’s future than to acknowl- 
edge and cherish her true history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the concurrent reso- 
lution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 10 

Whereas the United States of America will 
oe its two hundredth anniversary in 
1976; 

Whereas it is appropriate that the richness 
and variety in our national history be com- 
memorated in conjunction with bicenten- 
nial events and celebrations; 

Whereas it is fitting and appropriate that 
the important role of members of minority 
races, cultures, and nationalities in the de- 
velopment of the Nation and the enhance- 
ment of human life in America be acknowl- 
edged and commemorated; and 

Whereas minorities are not adequately 
represented among the statues, busts, por- 
traits, and other works of art displayed in 
ie oe States Capitol: Now, therefore, 

e 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on the Library is authorized to 
obtain, in accordance with this concurrent 
resolution, likenesses of members of mi- 
nority groups to be placed in the United 
States Capitol. 

Src. 2. (a) The President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives shall jointly appoint— 

(1) an advisory committee to be com- 
posed of nine distinguished citizens from the 
public and private sectors, for the purpose 
of selecting members of minority groups it 
deems appropriate who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the United States; and 

(2) one member of the advisory commit- 
tee as chairman of the advisory committee. 
Each member of the advisory committee who 
is not otherwise employed as an officer or 
employee of the United States Government 
shall receive compensation, for each day 
(including traveltime) that he performs 
duties as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, at an annual rate of pay which is 
in effect with respect to pay disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate and which will 
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provide a daily rate which is nearest to, but 
not less than, $75 for each such day. Each 
member of the advisory committee shall be 
paid for expenses incurred, including travel 
expenses, with respect to his duties as a 
member. 

(b) The advisory committee is authorized 
to seek advice and recommendations from 
such historians and other sources, including 
the general public, as it deems advisable. 

(c) The advisory committee shall report 
any of its selections to the Senate and House 
of Representatives not later than one year 
from the date this concurrent resolution is 
agreed to. 

(d) The Joint Committee on the Library, 
the Architect of the Capitol, and the Com- 
mission on Art and Antiquities of the United 
States Senate shall provide to the advisory 
committee, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, employees, facilities, supplies, and 
equipment that the advisory committee 
deems appropriate in carrying out its duties 
under this concurrent resolution. 

Sec. 3. Upon approval by the Senate and 
House of Representatives by concurrent reso- 
lution of any selection made by the advisory 
committee, the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary shall obtain by donation, loan, pur- 
chase, or commission appropriate likenesses 
of any individual so approved. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Credit and Rural Elec- 
trification of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will hold a hearing on 
Monday, February 17, 1975, at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

The subject of the hearing will be an 
oversight assessment of the Emergency 
Livestock Credit Act of 1974, considera- 
tion of legislative proposals for addi- 
tional credit for livestock producers, pro- 
posed changes in the emergency disaster 
loan program for producers affected by 
the January blizzard in the upper Mid- 
west, to hear testimony on the emer- 
gency feed grain assistance program for 
drought-stricken counties, and to re- 
ceive recommendations on overall im- 
provement of existing and proposed Fed- 
eral farm credit law. 

The hearing will begin at 9 a.m. in the 
community room of the Howard John- 
son Motor Lodge in Sioux Falls. 


NOTICE OF HEARING—RURAL LEAD- 
ERS DESIRE TO REBUT ADMINIS- 
TRATION WITNESSES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Rural Development 
Subcommittee will hold an oversight 
hearing at 1 p.m., February 25, in room 
324 of the Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

On January 22, the subcommittee held 
a hearing at which only administration 
witnesses were heard. A number of rural 
leaders have requested that I call this 
hearing so that those who are on the 
front lines of rural development may 
have the opportunity to rebut the Goy- 
ernment witnesses. 

Although the hearing will be held in 
conjunction with the annual legislative 
conference of the National Association of 
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Counties, testimony will not be limited 
to members of NACO’s Rural Coalition. 
Any interested group or individual will 
be welcome to testify or present testi- 
mony for the record. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, February 12, 1975, at 9:30 
a.m., in room 2228 Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, on the following nominations: 

Stanley S. Brotman, of New Jersey, to 
be U.S. district judge for the district 
of New Jersey vice Mitchell H. Cohen, 
retired. 

J. Smith Henley, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the eighth cir- 
cuit vice Pat Mehaffy, retired. 

Any persons desiring to offer testi- 
mony in regard to these nominations, 
shall, not later than 24 hours prior to 
such hearing, file in writing with the 
committee a request to be heard and a 
statement of their proposed testimony. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 


Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator Easrianp, I state 
that the following nomination has been 
referred to and is now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Donald W. Wyatt, of Rhode Island, 
to be U.S. Marshal for the District of 
Rhode Island for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment) . 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to ail 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, February 12, 1975, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Securities of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs will hold 3 days of hearings on 
S. 425. The hearings will be held on 
March 4, 5, and 6 at 10 a.m. in room 
5302, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

The bill would amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to require notifi- 
cation by foreign investors of proposed 
acquisitions of equity securities of U.S. 
companies, to authorize the President to 
prohibit any such acquisition as appro- 
priate for the national security, to fur- 
ther the foreign policy, or to protect the 
domestic economy of the United States, 
to require issuers of registered se- 
curities to maintain and file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission a 
list of the names and nationalities of 
the beneficial owners of their equity se- 
curities and for other purposes. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Securities of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs will hold 3 days of hearings on 
S. 249. The hearings will be held on Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, and 20 at 10 a.m., in room 
5302, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

This bill, which I introduced with Sen- 
ators TOWER and BROOKE, would amend 
the Federal securities acts with respect 
to the following matters: Commission 
rates; institutional membership; fiduci- 
ary standards; self-regulation and SEC 
oversight; national market system for 
securities; national system for clearance 
and settlement of securities transac- 
tions; municipal securities; institutional 
disclosure; and sale of investment com- 
pany advisers for profit. 

The bill is a consolidation of five bills, 
S. 470, S. 2058, S. 2474, S. 2519 and 
S. 2234, considered during the 93d Con- 
gress. The first four of these bills passed 
the Senate and extensive hearings were 
held on the fifth. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON 
STANDBY ENERGY EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITIES LEGISLATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 13 at 10 a.m., in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee will hold hearings on pending standby 
energy emergency authorities legislation. 
These hearings are being held pursuant 
to the Senate’s national fuels and energy 
policy study and ex officio representatives 
from other committees are invited to at- 
tend and participate. 

Testimony will be received from ad- 
ministration witnesses. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
GENERAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business will hold pub- 
lic hearings on general economic prob- 
lems of small business on February 24, 
1975, in Denver, Colo. The hearings will 
begin at 9 a.m. and will be held in the 
Post Office-Federal Building, 1873 South 
Street. 

This is the third in a series of field 
hearings the committee plans to hold 
in various parts of the country in order 
to obtain firsthand knowledge from small 
businessmen themselves on the extent 
of their problems and their efforts to 
remain viable in our current economic 
downturn. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL) has been designated to serve as 
acting chairman for the Denver hearings. 

Further information on the hearings 
can be obtained from the offices of the 
committee, 424 Russell Senate Office 
Building, telephone 224-5175. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S ENERGY PRICE, TAX, 
AND TARIFF PROPOSALS 
Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, on Feb- 

ruary 6 at 10 a.m., in room 3110 of the 
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Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee will receive testimony from select- 
ed representatives of labor, industry, and 
electrical utilities concerning the eco- 
nomic impact of the President’s energy 
price, tax, and tariff program. These 
hearings are being held pursuant to the 
Senate’s national fuels and energy policy 
study and ex officio representatives from 
other committees are invited to attend 
and participate. 

Witnesses invited to present testimony 
are Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers, Paul Ignatius, 
president of the Airline Transport Asso- 
ciation, Charles Owens of Charles Owens 
& Associates, Inc., Guy Nichols, chief 
executive officer of the New England 
Electric Co., Ben H. Fuqua, senior vice 
president of the Florida Power & Light 
Co., and Jack Embersitch, director of 
university operations at Yale University. 


HEARINGS ON THE ECONOMIC IM- 
PACT OF THE PRESIDENT'S EN- 
ERGY PROGRAM AND ALTERNA- 
TIVE POLICY OPTIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic impacts of alternative energy poli- 
cies will be the subject of hearings Wed- 
nesday, February 12, by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
A panel of distinguished economists will 
examine the implications of different 
energy policy options, including the ad- 
ministration’s energy price, tariff and tax 
proposals, on inflation, unemployment, 
world trade and the stability of the world 
financial system. The hearing is part of 
the continuing national fuels and energy 
policy study, composed of the Interior 
Committee and six other committees, 
which was established by Senate Resolu- 
tion 45 in the first session of the 92d 
Congress. 

The witnesses will include: Prof. Rich- 
ard Cooper, Yale University; Dr. John 
A. Lichtblau, Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation, New York; Dr. Eric 
B. Herr, Data Resources, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. William Janeway, F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York; Dr. John 
Sawhill, former Administrator, Federal 
Energy Administration. 

Our economy is suffering the worst in- 
flation since the 1940's and the worst un- 
employment since the 1930’s. The fabric 
of world trade and finance is beginning 
to unravel. Under these conditions, the 
consequences of additional shocks in the 
form of policies designed to increase the 
price of energy to the United States and 
other world economies could be deadly. 

It is imperative that the United States 
have a strategy to increase domestic 
energy production and to build energy 
conservation permanently into our econ- 
omy. It is not clear, however, that either 
the President's radical tariff and tax 
prescriptions, or any of the other drastic 
measures being debated today, such as 
rationing or highly restrictive import 
quotas, are either necessary or effective 
in building long-term energy security. It 
is clear, however, that any set of meas- 
ures drastic enough to reduce oil imports 
by 1 million barrels per day will have 
serious effects on prices and consumers 
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as well as on the economy and employ- 
ment. 

The purpose of Wednesday’s hearing 
will be to review the major energy op- 
tions proposed by the President and 
others in the context of the wider econ- 
nomy, and to assess their relative costs 
and benefits. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m., 
February 12, in room 3110 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE ECO- 
NOMIC IMPACT OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S ENERGY PRICE, TAX, 
AND TARIFF PROPOSALS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
February 6 at 10 a.m., in room 3110 of 
the Dirksen Office Building, the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
will receive testimony from selected rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry and elec- 
trical utilities concerning the economic 
impact of the President’s energy price, 
tax, and tariff program. These hearings 
are being held pursuant to the Senate’s 
national fuels and energy policy study 
and ex officio representatives from other 
committees are invited to attend and 
participate. 

Witnesses invited to present testimony 
are Leonard Woodcock, president of the 
United Auto Workers, Paul Ignatius. 
president of the Airline Transport Asso- 
ciation, Charles Owens of Charles Owens 
and Associates, Inc., Guy Nichols, chief 
executive officer of the New England 
Electric Co., Ben H. Fuqua, senior vice 
president of the Florida Power & Light 
Co., and Jack Embersitch, director of 
university operations at Yale University. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON STAND- 
BY ENERGY EMERGENCY AU- 
THORITIES LEGISLATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 13 at 10 a.m., in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee will hold hearings on pending stand- 
by energy emergency authorities legis- 
lation. These hearings are being held 
pursuant to the Senate's national fuels 
and energy policy study and ex officio 
representatives from other committees 
are invited to attend and participate. 

Testimony will be received from ad- 
ministration witnesses. 


ANNOUNCING HEARINGS ON S. 327, 
AMENDING THE LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND ACT 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Members of the 
Senate and other interested persons that 
the Subcommittee on Parks and Recrea- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has scheduled an open 
hearing for February 11, 1975, on S. 327, 
a bill to amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act and to establish 
the National Historic Preservation Fund. 

Similar legislation was passed by the 
Senate in the 93d Congress and it is 
hoped that expeditious action can be 
taken in this Congress to bring about 
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final enactment of this much needed 


measure. 

The hearings will be held in room 3110, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. 

Persons wishing to testify or submit 
statements for the hearing record should 
so advise Mr. James P. Beirne, Special 
Counsel for the Subcommittee on Parks 
and Recreation. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE PRESIDENCY—ALIVE AND WELL 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
Presidency is alive and well and living 
in the White House, according to an 
article in the Philadelphia Inquirer. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
written by Creed Black, be printed in its 
entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Feb. 2, 1975] 


LEADERSHIP: THE WHITE House Has Ir, 
CONGRESS NEEDS Ir 
(By Creed C. Black) 

WAasHIıncTON.—Who’s in charge here? Pres- 
ident Gerald R. Ford, that unassuming man 
from Grand Rapids who sits in the White 
House by accident. 

There were some large doubts when Mr. 
Ford assumed the Presidency, please remem- 
ber, that he would ever be a command figure 
in the job despite all of its inherent power 
and trappings. And they were magnified in 
November when the Democrats beefed up 
their control of Congress with a thumping 
election victory. 

But anybody coming here expecting to 
find a timid and uncertain President march- 
ing to the drum of dynamic and strengthened 
Democratic leadership in the Congress is in 
for a surprise. 

“I feel very secure in my capability to do 
the job,” Gerald Ford told John Chancellor 
and Tom Brokaw in the chatty TV inter- 
view from the White House living quarters 
10 days ago. “My feeling of security grows 
every day.” 

That security is reflected in conversations 
with the cool and tightly disciplined Don 
Rumsfeld and other top aides in a White 
House that now bears more and more of the 
Ford imprint with the departure of inherited 
Nixon staffers. 

It is also reflected in the high quality of 
the new President's first two cabinet nomi- 
nees—William T. Coleman Jr. of Philadel- 
phia, for secretary of transportation and 
Edward Levi of Chicago for attorney general. 
As in the selection of Nelson Rockefeller for 
the vice presidency, these appointments are 
applauded here as evidence that Gerald Ford 
is not an executive who feels threatened by 
having strong men around him. 

And it is reflected most of all in the fight 
over the President's economic and energy 
proposals. 

Whether you agree or disagree in whole 
or in part with Mr. Ford's program, he does 
have one, he believes in it, and he’s pushing 
it hard. This is a lot more than can be said 
for his Democratic critics, who ironically 
have now switched from lambasting the 
President for doing too little to letting him 
have it for trying to do too much too fast. 

At the moment, the Democrats remind 
one of that old story about the jury which 
was made up exclusively of lawyers. Three 
days after they had retired to the jury room 
for their deliberations, the Judge sent a bail- 
iff to ask if they were close to a verdict. 

“Of course not,” the answer came back. 
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“We're still making nominating speeches for 
foreman.” 

The Democratic blood-letting over com- 
mittee chairmanships which has occupied so 
much of the new Congress's attention thus 
far has been well publicized. But backstage 
unhappiness over the party’s leadership on 
Capitol Hill is just coming to light. 

It is expressed in a letter, now being 
widely quoted here, which Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey wrote to Speaker Carl Albert last 
Dec. 10.. 

Mr. Humphrey pointed out that the Demo- 
crats were split seven ways from Sunday on 
an economic program and called on Speaker 
Albert, as the party's ranking elected offi- 
cial, to call the House and Senate leadership 
and other key members together to hammer 
out a policy which could then be presented 
to the caucuses. 

“We simply must have someone who can 
call the shots and give us a sense of direc- 
tion,” Sen. Humphrey wrote. 

“Once the Democrats have agreed on 
what they want to do and where they want 
to go, then we should sit down with the 
President and his administration and see if 
we can’t come to some understanding. This 
should be followed by prompt action in the 
Congress. If there are disagreements be- 
tween ourselves and the President—and I’m 
sure there may be—we must then proceed 
with our program. The people expect action.” 

Neither Sen. Humphrey nor the people 
got it from Speaker Albert, however. He did 
nothing about the Humphrey request by the 
mid-January date the senator had proposed. 

And though Mr. Albert sat directly behind 
President Ford when the President spelled 
out his program in his State of the Union 
message, he stunned Washington newsmen 
at a breakfast a week later by his lack of 
understanding of Mr. Ford’s proposals. He 
thought, for example, that the tax rebate the 
President had called for was based on the 
number of gallons of gasoline you buy. 

Still, Mr. Albert was the party’s official 
spokesman chosen to go before the nation 
on TV to present the Democratic response 
to the President. 

All this helps explain why White House 
spokesmen respond a little incredulously 
when asked about the possibility of compro- 
mise. 

“Compromise with what?” they ask. 

My own impression is that Gerald Ford, 
contrary to one popular assessment, has not 
substituted confrontation for the coopera- 
tion, conciliation, communication and com- 
promise he promised earlier. He spent toa 
many years on the Hill not to understand 
how it works, and he is keeping his lines 
open. 

But right now Congress is hardly working 
at all in developing alternatives to the Pres- 
ident’s program, so he is pushing ahead in 
an effort to get something done. He obvi- 
ously agrees with Sen. Humphrey that “the 
people want action,” and he is confidently 
trying to give it to them. 


FUNDING FOR FOREST SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as part 
of his program to cut back budget out- 
lays, President Ford has acted to rescind 
$10,000,000 of the 1975-76 annual appro- 
priation for Forest Service reforestation 
and stand improvement programs. I have 
no quarrel with the President’s efforts to 
restrain Federal spending, I support him 
in this endeavor; however, I think he is 
mistaken in cutting out Forest Service 
funds intended to increase the long range 
timber supply. 

During the 93d Congress, the Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act was en- 
acted into law. By authority vested in this 
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law the Congress now has an opportunity 
to reject the President’s planned cuts in 
funding. No longer is the Congress rele- 
gated to the sidelines, powerless to com- 
mand action once the Chief Executive 
has ordered an impoundment of funds. 
Through affirmative action, either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
can require the President to utilize con- 
gressionally appropriated funds for pro- 
grams which he has rescinded. In effect, 
Congress has the power to countermand 
Presidential control over the purse 
strings. 

In this case of rescinded Forest Service 
programs, the question now is whether 
Congress will use that authority granted 
itself thus forcing the President to use 
these funds. 

No portion of the economy requires a 
healing ointment more than the home- 
building industry and its allied industries 
such as lumber and plywood. The entire 
housing industry is in the grip of a de- 
pression, the worst downturn on record. 
Housing starts are at an annual rate of 
1.1 million, the lowest since 1967, except 
for 1 month in 1970. The current level is 
little more than 40 percent of the 2.6 mil- 
lion set by Congress in 1968 as the an- 
nual rate at which the American people 
need new homes. 

In Idaho, logging operations and lum- 
ber mills have slowed activities to a 
snail’s pace. Hundreds of Idaho workers, 
long associated with the timber industry 
have been laid off. Many times their em- 
ployment in a sawmill provides the life- 
blood of a small Idaho town. A forced 
shutdown of the plant strangles the 
entire economy of the community. 

The basic cause of the present state 
of the housing industry is the unavail- 
ability of mortgage money. What is 
needed immediately is an infusion of 
money to finance home buying and con- 
struction. High interest rates, brought on 
by tight money policies, prevent house 
purchases because the individual pro- 
spective home buyer lacks the resources 
to obtain and bear high-interest, long- 
term financing. 

The Congress reacted to the credit 
problems of the housing industry by en- 
acting legislation which allows the Gov- 
ernment to buy up $3-billion of mortgage 
loans immediately at interest rates set 
up by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. However, experience 
with the program now indicates that the 
interest rates may be set too high—only 
those buyers who can afford expensive 
housing are benefited by the program. 
Furthermore, the backlog of constructed, 
but unsold, houses has tended to negate 
the hopes of using the program to bring 
relief to the industry. 

During the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress, the President must propose other 
means by which to solve the immediate 
short-term crisis. If he fails to act, then 
Congress must do the job on its own. 

The present depression, however, can- 
not be viewed in isolation for it followed 
on the heels of two recent booms in 
1968-69 and again in 1972-73, when wood 
product prices soared as demand out- 
stripped supply. 

Thus, to properly understand the eco- 
nomic character of the housing and tim- 
ber industries, to put this feast or famine, 
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boom or bust economic cycle into per- 
spective, it is important to realize that 
the crisis facing these industries is both 
short and long term. And, while it is 
oftentimes easier, and more expedient, 
to react to the short-term problem, the 
housing industry, and related lumber and 
plywood supply industries, will remain 
unstable unless the long-term problems 
are also resolved. 

High interest rates and tight credit 
reflect one part of the long-term prob- 
lem of wild swings and drastic fluctua- 
tions in the financing and construction 
of housing. When the industry booms, 
prices skyrocket because lumber products 
are in short supply. The shortage of tim- 
ber then causes high interest credit which 
eventually dries up and throws the in- 
dustry into a recession. 

Wood products are available now at 
low prices because a huge inventory 
exists. But the record indicates that very 
little has been done to assure an ade- 
quate supply of timber and that means 
that the Nation can expect another 
price-supply crisis whenever housing 
booms again. 

As with energy, serious potential short- 
ages of timber and its products have long 
been foreseen. Whenever demand has 
out-stripped supply the problem has been 
traced to imadequate timber supply. 
Everyone knows the long-term solution— 
permanent mortgage markets for hous- 
ing and proper forest management pro- 
grams to grow more trees. In the case 
of forest management practices, the Ford 
administration, like its predecessor, will 
allow the situation to deteriorate by re- 
questing inadequate funding for refor- 
estation and timber stand impro’ement 
programs. 

Currently there is a reforestation back- 

Jog of approximately 3 to 4 million acres. 
The Forest Service had indicated that 
U.S. tree growth could be doubled merely 
by reforesting lands that are not now 
stocked, using over-aged timber, and re- 
planting lands with fast-growing young 
forests. More intensive forest manage- 
ment practices could increase timber 
yield even more. 

Not in the name of budget cuts, nor 
in the name of long-term economic 
growth, is the President right in cutting 
funds for reforestation and stand im- 
provement. The cyelical problems and in- 
stabilities of the industry will continue 
until these long-term problems are ade- 
quately confronted and resolved. 

I hope that the appropriate Senate 
committees will hold hearings on this 
proposed rescission and that the Senate 
will have an opportunity to reverse the 
President’s actions. I intend to do what 
I can to see that the money Congress 
initially appropriated for these programs 
is utilized by the Forest Service in en- 
hancing the timber supply. 


GREECE AND CYPRUS: U.S. POLICY 
QUESTIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
past week a noted Greek journalist and 
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political writer, Mr. Elias Demetra- 
copoulos, delivered an important speech 
on the future of United States-Greek 
relations. 


Speaking at the Women’s National 
Democratic Club, Mr. Demetracopoulos 
views the rebirth of democracy in Greece 
with the special perspective that comes 
with 7 long years in exile from the for- 
mer Greek junta. And he views United 
States-Greek relations from the special 
vantage point of spending those years of 
exile here in Washington, as a critical 
observer of the course of American pol- 
icy toward the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Even as a new beginning has come to 
the people and Government of Greece, so, 
too, has a watershed point been reached 
in United States-Greek relations. Mr. 
Demetracopoulos’ speech provides a 
thoughtful analysis of where U.S. policy 
has gone wrong in the past, and where it 
can go right in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech by Mr. Demetra- 
copoulos be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To CONTROL THE DAMAGE: GREECE AND 
CYPRUS 
(By Elias P. Demetracopoulos) 

To attempt to review American policy to- 
ward Greece over eight years before this 
audience is a great pleasure for me. I have 
considerable respect and admiration for the 
Women's National Democratic Club. I have 
often attended these luncheon meetings as 
a visiting journalist and later as a political 
activist. It is now especially gratifying for 
me to address you concerning the subject 
which brought me to this country to live 
over seven years ago. 

Like the man who came to dinner, my 
presence in Washington is due to the com- 
bination of hospitality I have received here 
and difficulties which have occurred before 
and after my arrival. 

So that you will know how an Athens 
journalist found freedom as well as pain, in 
Washington, let me tell you briefly how I ar- 
rived here, much as a soldier behind enemy 
lines. 

I was a political editor in Athens in 1967 
when a military coup occurred shortly after 
midnight, April 21, 1967. After I refused to 
write under censorship, and following a pe- 
riod of harassment by the military authori- 
ties, and an agonizing reappraisal of where 
I would be most helpful in the cause of 
Greek democracy, I left Greece. I fled in Sep- 
tember 1967 with the assistance of the 
United Nations to attend a U.N. Conference 
of Editors in Warsaw, Poland. I left Greece 
with the resources you might have for a 
weekend trip to New York. I have never been 
back to Greece although I tried in 1970 to 
attend my father’s funeral. The junta re- 
fused me permission. 

I am now happy to say that I will leave in 
the next few weeks for a visit to Athens, my 
first in over seven years. 

I have told you this background so that 
you can understand better what a military 
dictatorship means. Your country has been 
very fortunate. As you approach your coun- 
try’s two hundredth anniversary, you can re- 
joice. Despite several major wars, a tragic 
Civil War, your accession to World Power 
and even a Watergate, you have never been 
subjected to dictatorial rule. That is, unfor- 
tunately, a claim that few countries in the 
world can make. 
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I sometimes think that American history 
is best appreciated by foreigners. Americans 
have lived well and long under democratic 
rule. Unfortunately, your history and your 
distance from problems elsewhere in the 
world make it difficult for Americans to 
understand fully the meaning of events 
elsewhere. 


One of the difficulties of my life in Wash- 
ington, where I have worked for my coun- 
try’s freedom these seven years, is the lack 
of sufficient understanding for the political 
situations elsewhere, including my country. 
Some Americans I have met here were sur- 
prised to hear that Greece had a dictator- 
ship; others were surprised to hear that we 
had anything else since Pericles, 

Greece had a rather well-functioning 
democracy which was killed on the night of 
April 21, 1967. Not a perfect democracy, but 
one which persisted through our civil war in 
1946 to 1949 and one which would have sur- 
vived the modernization thrust upon Greece 
in the early 1960s. 


The fact that the coup of 1967 succeeded 
is an indication of the complacency which 
is always the greatest threat to democracy. 
In my country, there were many people in 
the spring of 1967 who thought that democ- 
racy would survive no matter what hap- 
pened. There were similarly many people in 
both Greece and elsewhere who were pre- 
pared to compromise on democracy through 
fear, or indifference or for personal gain. 


The prevailing climate in Greece and in the 
United States toward Greece at that time 
was a combination of this complacency and 
fear. This combination produced a night- 
mare for my country from which we are 
now only beginning to recover. 

Because the history of Greece since the 
second World War has been so closely tied 
to the United States, it should not be sur- 
prising that my country ts affected greatly 
and rapidly by what your country does. It is 
a paradox that these relations are often one- 
sided; for what Greece does is not generally 
recognized of much importance to the United 
States, 

What I would like to do today, therefore, 
is to trace the relations of Greece and the 
United States in the past 25 years, within 
my time limits, to see what lessons are 
there for both of our countries. 

Let me begin with both a conclusion and 
a prediction: the conclusion is that the 
Greek attitudes toward the United States 
are at the lowest level in modern history; 
my prediction is that these attitudes, al- 
though subject to the ebb and flow of 
specific events, will never return to the 
heights of the post World War IT period. 

Greece, as you recall, became identified 
in World War II with a monumental resist- 
ance effort against the Italian and the 
German invasion forces. Greece success- 
fully engaged the military resources of the 
Fascist powers from 1940 to 1944. The end of 
the war, which brought peace and painful 
reconstruction to Western Europe and Com- 
munism to Eastern Europe, marked the be- 
ginning of a tragic civil war in my country. 
The assistance of your country during that 
civil war, under the Truman Doctrine, re- 
sulted in a victory for Democracy in Greece 
and the beginning of a remarkably close 
military and political cooperation between 
our countries. 

This caused a nant American role 
in Greek politics. The 1950s saw Greece 
enter the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion under American sponsorship, the estab- 
lishment of important American military 
bases im Greece and a massive economic 
military assistamce program which gave 
Greece approximately $4 billion in aid. 

By the 1960s, the relationship between 
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Greece and the United States had stabilized. 
The basis was Greek economic prosperity, 
the superior military force of the United 
States (as expressed in NATO) and the 
interwoven mutual interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Beneath this somewhat 
complacent veneer, serious political prob- 
lems were developing in Greece. Prosperity 
was bringing pressures for political as well 
as economic development. An antiquated 
and paternalistic political tradition could 
not meet this demand. 

The United States was not concerned 
about these problems. The distraction of 
Vietnam eventually became a maddening 
obsession. The United States viewed Greek 
political developments with a condescen- 
sion which, although perhaps understand- 
able for a superpower, was ill-advised in the 
case of Greece. The waning of the more 
rigid period of the Cold War gave Greek 
political leaders, for the first time since the 
second World War, an opportunity to view 
the country’s relations with the United 
States with detachment. 

Greece’s commitment, in 1961, to become 
a full member of the European Community, 
Was one manifestation of this new ability 
of Greece to view itself with interests sep- 
arate from (although not necessarily antag- 
onistic) to those of the United States. For 
the first time, political leaders, other than 
the Communists, could question whether 
that kind of Greek dependence on NATO 
and Washington was necessarily in the best 
Greek national interests. 

Those closely involved with the military 
cooperation between the two countries were 
concerned about these tendencies. This con- 
cern coincided, on the American side, with 
increasing preoccupations elsewhere in the 
world, Political leadership in the United 
States, found that certain problems re- 
mained despite (or perhaps because of) its 
acknowledged role as the predominant 
power in the world: A Communist Cuba less 
than 100 miles off the American shores was 
no more easy to deal with than distant Indo- 
china; neither Berlin nor the Middle East 
would yield to persistent American concern. 
No wonder that a tendency developed to- 
ward Greece which emphasized the tangible 
security cooperation and which tended to 
be disdainful of Greek political problems, 
No matter what happened, we could count 
on the Greeks, Washington seemed to say. 

This complacency was shocked in 1964 
when a liberal government under George 
Papandreou won a solid majority in Greece. 
Different kinds of Greek political leaders 
were appearing; some questioned the con- 
servative economic system, others the secu- 
rity arrangements and still others the tradi- 
tional Greek political party structure and 
even the King! 

An acute political crisis arose on July 15, 
1965 when Prime Minister George Papan- 
dreou was forced to resign by King Con- 
stantine. After a prolonged political de- 
terioration, a caretaker government was 
named pending new elections. The strength 
of the Democratic Left was now viewed by 
certain Greek leaders as a threat to the 
traditional economic and political society. 
The fear which animated ultra-conservative 
political leaders, including many of the 
King’s supporters, was pronounced among 
the Greek military whose loyalty to the 
Royal Family was still unquestioned. 

The instinctive American reaction was to 
draw closer to conservative political forces. 
As the elections of May 1967 approached, 
predictions of another massive victory by 
the Liberal Center Union brought ultra- 
conservative forces, supported implicitly by 
the United States, to the brink of panic, The 
strong possibility of a coup by the King’s 
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military supporters dominated the political 
world, 

Instead, a group of senior field grade and 
intelligence officers worked steadily to plan 
a coup which they designed many years be- 
fore. Animated by an obsession with Com- 
munism dating from the Civil War and with 
a hatred of politicians who had somehow 
allowed Greek society to deteriorate, these 
Colonels plotted their own solution. On April 
21, 1967, shortly after midnight, they struck. 
By dawn, most political leaders were arrested, 
the King, and his Generals isolated, the May 
election cancelled, all civil rights suspended 
and martial law proclaimed. 

The American reaction was guarded. While 
the Johnson Administration announced that 
“heavy” arms assistance would stop pending 
clarification of the Colonels’ intentions, other 
military cooperation continued. “Small” arms 
and ammunitions continued to arrive. The 
American bases continued to operate. Normal 
diplomatic and alliance relations continued. 

Was the United States involved in the 
coup? If by “involved” one means did the 
United States actively plan and execute the 
end of Greek democracy, I would have to say 
that to the best of my knowledge, no con- 
clusive documentary evidence exists yet. 

If the question means, however, did many 
American military and civilian leaders see 
the coup as a restoration of “stability” which 
guaranteed U.S. base rights, the answer is 
regrettably “Yes.” 

But the actual American role in the Spring 
of 1967 is not the true measure of United 
States policy for the past 10 years. More sig- 
nificant, in Greek eyes, is the policy followed 
since those terrible days, For seven years, 
two American Administrations passively 
watched the strangulation of Greek democ- 
racy by U.S. trained officers who imprisoned 
political leaders and editors, debased and 
degraded the Armed Forces, tortured coura- 
geous resisters and attacked defenseless stu- 
dents. 

Not once in seven years, for the country 
which the United States proudly saved for 
democracy in the 1940s, was one strong pub- 
lic and official word spoken—much less an 
action taken—for the ravaged Greek democ- 
racy. American Admirals and Generals con- 
tinued to pay official visits to Greece; high 
civilian officials, including the Vice Presi- 
dent, came to my country with words of 
warm praise; full American military aid was 
resumed and a major homeporting of a U.S. 
aircraft carrier was undertaken, 

When Europen countries questioned 
American and NATO policy during this 
period, the United States sought acqui- 
escence; when American Congressional crit- 
ics wondered what had happened to the al- 
liance of democracy which NATO was in- 
tended to be, senior American officials testi- 
fied that such concerns had to be balanced 
by military base considerations. 

The paradox for American policymakers 
is that the American bases for which so much 
was sacrificed during the dark years of the 
dictatorship are likely to be the first casu- 
alty in the reassessment by the new civilian 
government in Greece of the American rela- 
tionship. 

Already the idea of basing an American air- 
craft carrier in Greece has been abandoned, 
partly because anti-American feeling is so 
high in Greece today that the safety of your 
servicemen can not be assured. 

The dictatorship ended not with Ameri- 
can support or encouragement but with a 
madness of the Greek dictators themselves 
who sought to install on Cyprus an export 
version of their own junta. The violent 
Turkish reaction to this attempt caused both 
the Cypriot and the Greek governments to 
fall. The self-exiled conservative leader, Con- 
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stantine Caramanlis, was called back from 
Paris to form the Government whose poli- 
cies have already taken Greece out of the 
NATO military structure and which will 
soon have to accommodate the strong politi- 
cal pressures for a revision of the American 
base agreements. 

There are lessons in the unhappy account 
for both of our countries. The Greek people 
today, I believe, are more realistic—some 
would say cynical—about alliances and allies. 
Although the tragic events of the last six 
months on Cyprus are not fully absorbed yet, 
there is developing in Greece a sense of self- 
reliance which I judge to be healthy, con- 
sidering the past Greek dependence on out- 
side powers. I believe that Greece will place, 
for example, more trust in the diversity of a 
European Community, to which it is now 
fully committed for membership, and less 
faith in a superpower whose interests now 
seem more remote to us. The strength of the 
United States in the world is still so con- 
siderable that there will not be an immediate 
dramatic turn away from your country. The 
sizeable cultural and ethnic role of Greece in 
this country will also contribute some sta- 
bility for some time to our relationship. But 
both countries are beginning to understand— 
ours more rapidly than yours, I think—that 
the past relationships have been permanent- 
ly and importantly altered. 

I would like to suggest that your country 
has also lessons to be learned from this 
tragic chapter of my country’s history. As I 
said earlier, the relations between a power- 
ful global power and a small Mediterranean 
country have an unequal reciprocal value; 
what happened in Greece may seem less im- 
portant to you than does your country’s role 
in those events to Greece. But the lessons of 
Greece can be ignored by the United States 
only at the peril of repeating the errors else- 
where. 

Let me summarize those lessons as I see 
them: 

(1) In a world obsessed with military 
strength, there are some things more im- 
portant than naval bases, landing fields and 
aircraft carriers. If we forget the purposes 
of military strengths, as American Govern- 
ments forgot the purpose of NATO, which 
was to safeguard the development of democ- 
racy, both democracy and the military alli- 
ance are badly damaged. 

(2) Military leadership is no substitute 
for political judgment and to confuse the 
two does a disservice to both, 

(3) The refusal to consider internal po- 
litical developments in an ally’s country is 
worse than short-sightedness; it is the last 
refuge of international scoundrels. There is 
not a person in this room who does not know 
that the kind of societies that exist in this 
world is of direct interest to the American 
people. 

(4) The ideals of American democracy, 
which has endured so well in the trials of 
the past few years, are also the ideals of 
much of the world. That democratic tradi- 
tion must animate American foreign policy 
more clearly in the future than it has in the 
past decade. I say that as someone who has 
grown to appreciate this country during my 
forced exile here for most of that decade. But 
I can also see this country with a detach- 
ment which few Americans can develop. 
America is a better country than its foreign 
policy would indicate. 

(5) The physical isolation which has 
meant so much in American history still 
insulated its citizens from an active con- 
cern with the rest of the world. For those 
of you who do not often travel outside of 
Washington, I urge you to do so. My work in 
Wall Street has given me much opportunity 
to see this country and its citizens. I usually 
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return to Washington impressed with the 
industry of these citizens but appalled at 
their isolation from the rest of the world. 
I hope that the best qualities of your fellow- 
countrymen will, in the future, be translated 
more effectively Into your foreign policies 
than they have been in the past. The Con- 
gress, which has so often in these past 
seven years been the only source of hope 


for Greece, has a most Important role in- 


transtating the popular concern for demo- 
cratic government into an effective and 
courageous foreign policy. 

It is a paradox to note that much of the 
work in Congress on Greece in the past 
seven years has beem done in the building 
named for Sam Rayburn whose philosophy 
of Congressional behavior has often, and I 
hope, erroneously, been summarized in his 
advice: “If you want to get along, go along.” 

The to its credit, did not “go 
along” with the shortsighted policies on 
the State and Defense Departments on 
Greece. I sometimes suspect that those 
words of advice attributed to Sam Rayburn 
were actually invented in the State Depart- 
ment. I would think it in the best American 
tradition for Congress to consider in the 
coming difficult months in dealing with 
Greece, Turkey and Cyprus that the motto 
for dealing with real-politik of Washington 
should be “If you want to get along with 
America, don’t go along—at least without 
questioning—the assumptions which brought 
you the foreign policy nightmares of the 
past ten years.” 

The present disaster in Cyprus is an ex- 
cellent illustration of how American policy 
went wrong. The damage done to Greek- 
American relations will endure, in my judg- 
ment, for many decades. For the Greek 
people saw in Cyprus the fruition of seven 
years of American neglect of the true inter- 
ests of Greece as a democracy and as a de- 
fense partner. 

The misadventure of the Greek Colonels 
in Cyprus in July 1974 would never have oc- 
curred if the United States had assessed 
more carefully its own national interests 
with Greece since 1967. The Colonels In 
Athens were led to belfeve by the implicit 
American support they received that any- 
thing would be tolerated as long as Amer- 
ican military bases were continued. When 
the Dictator Papadopoulos ruthlessly sup- 
pressed student and worker demonstrations 
and scores of young men and women were 
murdered in cold blood In November, 1973 
with tanks and machine guns (supplied in- 
cidentally by the United States), there was 
not a word of protest from Washington. When 
Papadopoulos fell from power as a re- 
action to this popular uprising, he was re- 
placed by an even more oppressive dictator. 
Still the United States did not react. Yet 
sny undergraduate student of history could 
See that Greece was on a downward political 
spiral which would only end with the re- 
pudiation not only of its government but of 
any country which appeared to cooperate 
with that government. The United States 
continued in early 1974 to think that sta- 
tioning an aircraft carrier and the operation 
of its other air and navel base complex 
would continue without interruption no mat- 
ter what happened to the dictatorship. 

The end of the dictators came with the 
Cyprus disaster I described. What was the 
American reaction during the crucial week 
of July 15, 1974? To put it mildly, hesi- 
tation and a misguided caution was all 
that the Secretary of State and his spokes- 
men could express. Yet in that week the 
opportunity to repudiate the Greek dictator- 
ship evaporated for the United States. 
On the contrary, official Washington tilted 
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toward Ioannides and against Presi- 
dent Makarios. The initiative was left to 
Turkey which invaded the Island and occu- 
pied a strong beachhead. The United States 
stood by apparently unable to act and to 
Judge its own interests in both restoring de- 
moeracy to Greece and in preventing a brutal 
Turkish occupation force on Cyprus. 

When the Turks sensed weakness in the 
American position and a military inability on 
the part of Greece to respond, they enlarged 
thelr occupation area om Cyprus to cover 
nearly 40 per cent of the Island. Over 200,000 
Greek Cypriot refugees were created, whose 
terrible plight was so eloquently observed by 
Senator Kennedy's study mission report last 
October. When an indignant Congress at- 
tempted to stop US. military aid from being 
used for aggressive purposes by Turkey, the 
Secretary of State asked for time to persuade 
the Turks to withdraw. Six months haye 
passed. The Turks have solidified their oc- 
cupation zone and their military leaders are 
clearly in control both in Ankara and in 
Cyprus. The American policy of seeking to 
protect its military bases has now produced a 
threat to those bases in both Greece and 
Turkey. Even more dangerous, the Ameri- 
can policy under Secretary Kissinger has 
produced a situation when Greece and Tur- 
key face the real danger of a new war this 
spring over the Aegean Sea. 

To control this damage to American inter- 
ests will not be easy. The American bias to- 
ward Turkey must be rectified, an action 
which history has left to the American Con- 
gress which has ordered ald to Turkey to 
end next week. On the contrary we see the 
Administration proposing the other day to 
Congress additional military sales to Turkey 
of more than $200 million. The larger prob- 
lem is this: Does the Secretary of State un- 
derstand that American interests lie in pro- 
tecting democratic governments and not in 
promoting, at whatever costs, a system of 
military bases which prove, as in the present 
case in the Mediterranean, of little value? 
There is little evidence that he does. 

Until there is a reassessment of true Amer- 
tcan Interests, not only in the Mediterranean 
but elsewhere, I see little hope for controlling 
the damage to your interests. 

This reassessment must include, in my 
view, the folowing minimum conditions: 

(1) Military assistance to Turkey must end 
until that country withdraws its invasion 
force from Cyprus and allows all refugees to 
return to their homes. 

(2) Cyprus must receive a new guarantee 
of its independence and integrity from an 
appropriate international organ. 

(3) The United States must end its polt- 
cies of viewing smaller countries principally 
as strategic pieces of geography on which to 
locate military bases. 

(4) The long-term interests of the United 
States are best assured when democratic de- 
velopment is encouraged openly and fully 
supported in a coordinated manner by every 
agency of the American Government. 


DeMATHA HIGH SCHOOL BAND IN- 
VITED TO ITALIAN INTERNATION- 
AL BAND FESTIVAL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the De- 
Matha High School band, of Hyattsville, 
in Prince Georges County, Md., has been 
invited to represent the State of Mary- 
land at the Italian International Band 
Festival to be held March 11-16, 1975, in 
Rome. This is a particularly noteworthy 
recognition, because the DeMatha band 
was created only 4 years ago. Since then, 
its 67 members, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Mitchell, have developed into 
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an excellent group of hard-working 
young musicians, with many accolades to 
their credit. 

Mr. Mitchell actually has organized 
three bands at DeMatha—the wind en- 
semble, the jazz band, and the concert 
band. In addition, there is a pep band 
that performs at the school’s basketball 
games under the direction of Jim Cleve- 
land, a senior student. 

The DeMatha band is fortunate in 
having the enthusiastic support of stu- 
dents, parents, faculty, alumni, and 
others who proudly call themselves the 
DeMatha Band Boosters. It is largely 
through their efforts that the band is re- 
ceiving the support it needs to make the 
trip to Rome. 

Mr. President, all Marylanders are 
proud of the DeMatha band’s achieve- 
ments and the recognition it will bring to 
our State by its participation in the Ital- 
ian Band Festival, and I know my col- 
leagues join with me in saluting the 


members and supporters of this fine or- 
ganization. 


SENATE RESISTS 5-PERCENT CEIL- 
ING ON SOCIAL SECURITY IN- 
CREASE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the administration called for 
a 5-percent ceiling for the July cost-of- 
living increase in social security benefits. 

When asked at his January 21 news 
conference whether this proposal would 
force the elderly “to assume an unfair 
burden of the hardship and sacrifices,” 
President Ford gave this response. 

I think it is proper to indicate that I am 
not requesting Congress to keep the Social 
Security payments at the present level. I am 
Saying that in order to have a total effort in 
this country, to combat inflation and to help 
the economy, that there should be a 5-per- 
cent increase, but no more. 


The President’s reply, in my judgment, 
was totally inadequate and shows a 
shocking misunderstanding of the im- 
pact of inflation upon older Americans. 

Once again, this response demonstrates 
an all-too-ready willingness on the part 
of this administration to force the el- 
derly to bear the brunt of our efforts to 
control inflation. 

Older Americans did not create our 
present economic mess. But, they have 
probably been harder hit by inflation 
than any other group in our society. 

Since October 1972 the overall infla- 
tionary index has increased by almost 
23 percent. 

Several items, which have a more di- 
rect impact upon the elderly have risen 
at even a more accelerated pace. 

One example, of course, is the price of 
food, which has jumped by 36 percent. 
And home heating fuel oil has nearly 
doubled, increasing by a staggering 92 
percent in a little over 2 years. 

Recently 53 Senators joined me in 
sponsoring legislation, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2, to express congres- 
sional opposition to any proposed reduc- 
tion in the cost-of-living increase. 

With such overwhelming support, older 
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Americans can be confident that they 

will, in fact, receive the full amount of 

their cost-of-living increase, which is 
now projected at almost 9 percent. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this will 
mean an additional $90 more per year on 
the average for social security bene- 
ficiaries than would be the case under 
President Ford’s ill-conceived proposal. 

And, this money would be well spent 
for everyday necessities, such as food, 
medicines, increased energy costs, and 
others. 

Our proposal would also be beneficial 
for supplemental security income recipi- 
ents, since the SSI automatic escalator 
provision is pegged to social security 
cost-of-living adjustment mechanism. 
Thus, Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 
would also have the effect of assuring 
SSI beneficiaries the full amount of their 
projected cost-of-living increase, and not 
5 percent as recommended by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, a New York Times arti- 
cle of January 26 entitled “Senate Re- 
sists Curb on Pensions” provides an ex- 
cellent discussion of the harsh effects 
of the President’s proposal. For this rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
remarks, together with a listing of co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE Resists CuRB ON PENSIONS—VOTES 
OPPOSITION TO Forp ProposaL To HoLD 
SOCIAL SECURITY Rise TO 5 PERCENT 

(By Marjorie Hunter) 


WASHINGTON, January 25—The Senate 


dealt an all but fatal blow this week to 
President Ford's proposal that Social Secu- 
rity benefit increases be held to 5 per cent 
this year. 

Decisive opposition to the President's pro- 
posal came in the form of a resolution spon- 
sored by 51 Senators—a majority—declaring 
that it is “the sense of Congress” that no 
legislation imposing a ceiling on cost-of- 
living Social Security increases be enacted. 

House leaders, too, are preparing a similar 
resolution for introduction within the next 
few days. 

The consensus around the Capitol is that 
the President, if he continues to insist on 
such a ceiling, will suffer a major defeat. 

FORD DEFENDS PROPOSAL 

Twice this week, President Ford defended 
his proposal for a 5 per cent limitation on 
Social Security benefits, saying that the time 
had come for “politically, unpopular deci- 
sions.” 

Speaking to a meeting of news broad- 
casters, the President said Friday: “A pro- 
posal such as the 5 per cent ceiling on Social 
Security increases for 1975 is a perfect target 
for irresponsible politicking. There is a legiti- 
mate national concern, which I share, about 
the impact of inflation on the fixed incomes 
of older Americans.” But even so, he added, 
he would continue to press for such a limita- 
tion as part of his plan to reduce Federal 
spending to curb inflation. 

Under legislation enacted in 1972, future 
Social Security benefit increases were made 
automatic, geared to cost-of-living rises, ef- 
fective this coming July 1. 
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INCREASE OF 8.7% 


Present estimates are that this would mean 
an automatic increase of about 8.7 per cent 
on July 1, not the 5 per cent limitation pro- 
posed by the President. 

The Senate’s sense-of-Congress resolution, 
sponsored by 51 members of both parties, 
would have no effect of law. It merely serves 
notice that Congress is not prepared to re- 
trench on the expected 8.7 per cent auto- 
matic benefit increase. 

Joining 42 Democrats in sponsoring the 
resolution were nine Republicans: Bill Brock 
of Tennessee, Edward W. Brooke of Massa- 
chusetts, Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon, Jacob 
K. Javits of New York, Richard S. Schweiker 
of Pennsylvania, Robert T. Stafford of Ver- 
mont, Milton R. Young of North Dakota, 
William V. Roth of Delaware, and Robert 
Taft, Jr., of Ohio. 

CHURCH IS KEY SPONSOR 


The principal sponsor of the resolution 
is Senator Frank Church, Democrat of Idaho, 
and he has strong backing from other in- 
fluential Democrats, including Senator Rus- 
sell B. Long of Louisiana, the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

Representative John Brademas, Democrat 
of Indiana, cosponsor of a similar “sense of 
Congress” resolution being prepared for the 
House, also said that there was no chance 
that Congress would impose a benefit ceiling. 

“The President’s proposal makes no more 
sense economically or morally than his pro- 
posed tax surcharge last fall," Mr. Brademas 
sald. 

Social Security beneficiaries, now number- 
ing about 30.5 million people constitute a 
sizable part of all Congressional constitu- 
encies. Already, thousands of letters have 
poured into Congressional offices, protesting 
imposition of any ceiling. 

At the present time, the average retired 
worker with no dependents receives $186 a 
month; the average couple, $310. Under the 
projected 8.7 per cent increase, the average 
monthly benefit for a single retired worker 
would rise from $186 to $202, instead of to 
$195 as proposed by Mr. Ford. 

The average monthly benefit for retired 
couples would rise from the present $310 
a month to $337 under the projected 8.7 per 
cent increase, but to $325 under the proposed 
5 per cent ceiling. 

List oF COSPONSORS 


Cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2 to express the sense of the Congress 
that no legislation imposing a ceiling on social 
security cost-of-living increases be enacted. 

Kennedy, Mondale, Williams, Abourezk, 
Bayh, Bentsen, Brooke, Bumpers, Burdick, 
Byrd (W. Va.), Cannon, Chiles, Clark. 

Cranston, Eagleton, Eastland, Ford, Hart 
(Colo.), Hart (Michigan), Hartke, Haskell, 
Hatfield, Hathaway. 

Huddleston, Humphrey, Inouye, Jackson, 
Javits, Johnston, Leahy, Long, Magnuson, 
McGee, McGovern, McIntyre, Metcalf, Mon- 
toya, Moss. 

Muskie, Pastore, Pell, Proxmire, Randolph, 
Ribicoff, Roth, Schweiker, Stafford, Steven- 
son, Stone, Taft, Talmadge, Tunney, Young. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
recent concern about whether the Fed- 
eral budget can sustain the deficit that 
a tax cut would produce misses an im- 
portant point. One of the major problems 
behind our economic crisis is the total 
size of the budget, a fact often over- 
looked in our legitimate concern about 
ever-increasing deficits. 
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An editorial in the January 22 Wall 
Street Journal analyzes this dilemma 
and the resulting confusion. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recor for the 
consideration of the Members of this 
body as we deal with those important 
issues. y 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATIVE REACTION TO DEFICITS 
“MISPLACED” 


In reacting to President Ford’s economic 
program, many conservative political and 
business leaders have instinctively seized on 
its prospect of huge deficits, totaling $80 bil- 
lion over two years, We think this reaction 
misplaced, for while deficits definitely do 
matter, they are by no means the most im- 
portant part of the President’s proposals. 

Deficits are inflationary because they have 
been, and to the extent that they are, forces 
for faster growth of the money supply. To 
cover deficits the government must borrow, 
preempting part of the available credit pool 
(in 1973, for example, a record 62% of all 
monies in the bond market). This leaves 
private borrowers strapped for credit, and to 
prevent their collapse the Fed pumps out 
more liquidity. 

As we head deeper into recession, private 
demand for funds slackens. At the moment, 
in fact, the Fed seems to be having trouble 
getting money to grow as rapidly as it would 
like; it can supply bank reserves, but if the 
reserves are not loaned, the money supply 
does not grow. So we are at a point when 
government deficits are likely to have little 
immediate effect on inflation. (Also, with any 
given monetary policy deficits per se have 
little effect on stimulating the economy, but 
that is another argument.) 

Surely there is some Hmit to the amount 
of government deficit that can be safely 
financed, and $80 billion over two years cer- 
tainly pushes against it. But the even more 
important question is whether deficits can 
be turned off when recovery starts, and pri- 
vate loan demands start to grow. Unless gov- 
ernment credit demands then subside, the 
Fed will face the choice of aborting the re- 
covery or unleashing yet-higher inflation. 

We are in our current inflationary diffi- 
culties, after all, not because of deficits run 
during recessions, but because of deficits run 
during the recent boom. Large deficits were 
recorded in 1971 and 1972, and truly con- 
solidated accounts, including federal agen- 
cies, would also show huge govérnment de- 
mands on the credit markets in 1973. The 
trick to controlling inflation is to break the 
system that gives us inflationary deficits not 
only in recession but year in and year out. 

The heart of the problem is not deficits 
per se but out-of-control federal spending. 
If we could somehow cut spending $90 bil- 
lion and cut taxes $45 billion we would still 
have a $45 billion deficit but we would break 
the back of the problem facing us. A drastic 
cut in spending would slow its inexorable 
growth permitting a balanced federal budget 
when recovery starts to raise government 
revenues. 

By the same token, if we currently bal- 
anced the budget not by cutting spending 
but by raising taxes, it would cure the deficit 
but make our real problems unimaginably 
worse. A large part of our problem is that 
taxes are too high, especially since inflation 
pushes everyone into higher brackets. This 
saps incentives to produce, especially since 
the money is then paid out in transfer pay- 
ments, further reducing the income gap be- 
tween workers and non-workers, The real 
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stimulus in a tax cut comes not from its 
effect on the deficit, but from its effect in 
restoring incentives to produce. 

For all of the deficiencies in the Ford 
program, it shows more understanding of 
these real problems than do its critics on 
either the right or left, The President has 
promised to veto new spending programs, the 
‘wedges’ that inevitably would mean big 
deficits even in recovery. He has even taken 
the previously unthinkable step of propos- 
ing a ceiling on Social Security increases, 
thus cutting to the yery heart of the trans- 
fer payment problem, He has proposed to cut 
both corporate and personal tax rates, re- 
storing incentives to production as well as 
to demand. If enacted in toto, his program 
would mean a couple of big deficits, but our 
long-run problems would be far less. 

The catch, of course, is that his program 
will not be enacted in toto by the current 
Congress. If we get deficits fueled by higher 
transfer payments, and tax cuts that do not 
restore incentives, our problems will be far 
worse. In that case, the deficits will be just 
as bad as all the conservatives think. The 
President’s battle is to keep the tendencies 
of Congress in check, and to make a record 
that makes the real problems clear to the 
American people. 

In this task he needs all the help he can 
get. It would be a tragedy if the wrathful- 
God theory of deficits blurred the education 
effort, obscuring the real point that, deficits 
aside, lower spending and lower taxes are 
necessary in their own right. 


COMMERCE AND THE CONSUMER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, each year 
the various committees of the Senate 
prepare analysis of their forthcoming 
activities and submit these to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration in support of their requests for 
supplemental funds. In addition to the 
detailed program which will be provided 
to the Rules Committee by the Senate 
Commerce Committee, I have prepared 
a conceptual analysis of the program 
which we will undertake in the Consum- 
er Subcommittee, which I would like to 
share with my colleagues. 

The modern consumer movement took 
root in the mid-1960's, an affluent era, 
and its overriding concerns were equity 
in the marketplace and quality and 
safety of consumer goods and services. 
Today, in the mid-1970’s, the movement 
reaches maturity in an era marked by 
a time of corrosive inflation and unnerv- 
ing recession. Yet its underlying objec- 
tives remain as sound and as responsive 
to the needs of our citizens as ever; per- 
haps more so. For the counterpart of 
fairness and equity in the marketplace is 
economic efficiency generated by true 
consumer sovereignty in securing the 
optimum purchasing power for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. More than ever the 
American consumer must be assured 
that the purchasing power of his de- 
flated dollar is not eroded by anticom- 
petitive practices or structures, decep- 
tive or predatory marketing techniques, 
shoddy product and service quality or 
inadequate or misleading production in- 
formation. 

At the same time, the advocates of 
consumer reform must approach Govern- 
ment intervention in the marketplace 
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with an enhanced sensitivity to the need 
for limiting fruitless burdens on already 
hard-pressed industrial and commercial 
organizations. We have always believed 
that the Government's role in channel- 
ing market forces for the benefit of con- 
sumers is not only consistent with, but es- 
sential to, a healthy economic structure. 
Properly conceived consumer laws and 
regulations are both proconsumer and 
probusiness. At the same time, we re- 
main unconvinced that the preservation 
of inefficient businesses and market 
structures unresponsive to consumer 
needs are in the long term interests of 
either consumers or a vigorous and 
healthy economic system. 

In setting our priorities for the 94th 
Congress, we have sought those goals 
which give high promise of relief from 
inflation. Thus, we have examined those 
market forces which have driven up the 
price of food by more than 30 percent 
since January 1973 and have mapped 
programs for stimulating and strength- 
ening the FTC’s activities in pursuing 
anticompetitive structures and practices 
in food-related industries. We will again 
pursue our determination to rid the au- 
tomobile insurance system of inefficien- 
cies derived from the fault system which 
returns consumers less than $0.50 for 
every $1 of automobile insurance pre- 
mium they are forced to spend. 

Having imposed standards on consu- 
mer product warranties and guarantees 
for the protection of consumers through 
the Magnuson-Moss Act (Public Law 
93-637), we will seek means of aiding 
States in policing the quality and pricing 
of repair services. 

Finally, we will explore alternate cost- 
saving mechanisms for the delivery of 
consumer goods and services such as 
strengthened consumer cooperatives. 
Each of these consumer initiatives has 
as its basis the belief that the strength- 
ening of the market structure and com- 
petition can only bring about a healthier 
marketplace and greater consumer 
value. 

The Motor Vehicle Information and 
Cost Savings Act enacted in 1972 was 
designed to channel the competitive 
energies of the automobile industry 
toward the economical design of auto- 
mobiles which would be less of a drain 
on the consumer's pocketbook through- 
out the life cycle of the automobile, 
thereby reduce operating maintenance, 
repair, and property insurance costs, 
This act will be closely reassessed. 

One theme of the consumer moye- 
ment, reaching back to the anguish of 
the Great Depression, has been the pur- 
suit of strengthened systems for provid- 
ing price and quality information to con- 
sumers which can form the basis for 
prudent purchasing decisions, Point of 
purchase disclosure of automobile and 
appliance energy consumption costs and 
product life cycle data; the development 
of meaningful product test information; 
the requirement that the advertiser sub- 
stantiate his product claims; require- 
ments for the disclosure of comparative 
price information to the consumer of 
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health services—each of these efforts 
will better enable the consumer to seek 
value at an optimum price. We pledge 
ourselves to do what can responsibly be 
done to speed the flow of such critical 
information to consumers in a form 
which can best be utilized. 
IMPROVING CONSUMER REDRESS 


The consumer who has purchased a 
product which fails to work or has serv- 
ice inefficiently performed is as victim- 
ized in his pocketbook as the consumer 
who is overcharged by monopoly pricing. 
We must make certain that the aggrieved 
consumer has access to low-cost, con- 
venient complaint settlement machinery 
and that the careless or conscienceless 
purveyor of goods and services is brought 
to account. We will seek to improve the 
quality of consumer redress through leg- 
islation to strengthen small claims courts 
and informal dispute mechanisms to 
strengthen the enforcement tools of the 
Federal Trade Commission and Depart- 
ment of Justice against prevalent con- 
sumer frauds and to provide access to 
the courts where appropriate by groups 
of consumers generically victimized, uti- 
lizing the cost-spreading efficiencies of 
consumer class actions. 

CONSUMER HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Our concern with strengthening the 
purchasing power of the consumer in the 
marketplace need not diminish our per- 
sisting concern with the healthfulness 
and safety of the products marketed. 
Strengthened governmental procedures 
to enhance protection against food con- 
tamination, auto and product safety, re- 
duction of risks of hazards from new 
technologies, and of new chemical sub- 
stances need not entail greater design 
costs. Rather, they are designed to en- 
hance systems of engineering safety into 
the conception and design of products. 
We are not sympathetic to industries 
which meet general standards for safe 
performance of products with needlessly 
costly and unimaginative design fixes, 
then turn to the Government to fix the 
blame for their own lack of design in- 
genuity. 

Our concern over the health impact 
of the marketing system is not limited to 
obvious physical dangers from hazardous 
toys or poorly designed automobiles. We 
are concerned, too, with the feared psy- 
chological health consequences of mar- 
keting techniques which may stimulate 
such self-destructive behavior as nutri- 
tional inadequacies or drug abuse. Nei- 
ther the shrinking dollar nor economic 
uncertainty should deflect us from per- 
sisting in these goals. 


IRS INFORMATION DISCLOSURE 
PRACTICES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
year the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure conducted an in- 
quiry into the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s disclosure policies and procedures. 
In April we heard testimony from the 
public sector, which included an array 
of complaints concerning how the IRS 
was—and was not—responding to re- 
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quests for information. In July Commis- 
sioner Alexander testified at our hear- 
ings. Although he did announce a new 
policy of prospective release of IRS 
letter rulings, and a number of proce- 
dural reforms in the information dis- 
closure area, implementation of this 
policy and many of the reforms discussed 
at the hearings was deferred to the 
future. 

In September I wrote the Commis- 
sioner to determine whether the Service 
was following through on many of the 
matters left open at our hearings. I also 
sought to ascertain the impact of legis- 
lation proposed by the administration’s 
release of certain information on the 
Freedom of Information Act to be dis- 
closed to the public. 

From the Commissioner’s responses to 
my questions, and from other letters I 
have received from persons requesting 
information from the IRS, it is clear that 
the Internal Revenue Service still has a 
long way to go toward full and faithful 
implementation of the letter and the 
spirit of the Freedom of Information 
Act. Let me cite some examples. 

Despite two court decisions that the 
IRS must disclose private letter rulings, 
with suitable deletions to protect tax- 
payer privacy, the Service continues to 
resist any disclosure beyond the partic- 
ular documents ordered released by the 
courts. Moreover, the IRS has sent leg- 
islation to Congress which, as the Com- 
missioner points out in his letter, is spe- 
cifically designed to “change the law re- 
garding availability of private letter rul- 
ings.” This hardly reflects a responsive 
public disclosure attitude at the IRS, and 
I want to make clear, Mr. President, that 
I will oppose congressional enactment of 
this proposal. 

The Commissioner’s answers to my 
questions concerning the Service's “sen- 
sitive case” reporting procedure were 
not fully responsive and still leave many 
important issues unanswered. Although 
that formal procedure has been sus- 
pended, it has been replaced with a vague 
directive in a November 13, 1974, IRM 
supplement indicating that— 

Pending development and implementation 
of a new Reporting System, field offices 
should keep appropriate management levels 
advised of matters significant to tax admin- 
istration. 


Further, I requested in September in- 
formation on who outside Treasury re- 
ceived sensitive case information; the 
Commissioner replied that after Octo- 
ber 31 no one outside Treasury received 
such information, but he did not indicate 
who received it prior to that date, as my 
letter requested. And, while witnesses 
had alleged inequities in treatment of 
sensitive cases, my inquiry on this was 
met with the observation that there had 
been no “objective” of treating sensitive 
cases differently, though the Commis- 
sioner offered no hint of what in fact was 
being done in the field. 

Finally, I recently received a letter 
from two of our witneses suggesting that 
in the course of the over 16-month delay 
on their request, much of the material 
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involved—at least in one regional office— 
was destroyed or discarded by the Serv- 
ice. This charge raises serious questions 
about IRS practices, and I have written 
the Commissioner for a full explanation 
of this situation. 

Mr. President, since I know that both 
the public and many of my colleagues are 
interested in IRS disclosure practices 
and procedures, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Commissioner’s responses 
to my questions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE SERVICE BY 

SENATOR KENNEDY ON SEPTEMBER 20, 1974 


1, We discussed for some time the question 
regarding access by the White House and 
other entities to tax return information. Sec- 
tion 6103(a)(2)(B), of the legislation pro- 
posed by the Administration on this subject 
would appear to require the withholding of 
broad categories of the IRS documents which 
are now or may be required to be made pub- 
lic under the Freedom of Information Act. 
Specifically, paragraphs, (it)-(iv) would re- 
quire the withholding of all tar rulings 
issued before the date to be inserted in the 
statute, along with such other documents as 
potentially all internal memoranda, reports, 
comments on regulations, guidelines, and in- 
structions of less than general applicability. 

Question la; Can you specifically describe 
the intent of this proposed section as to re- 
stricting disclosure of any document which 
is now being made public (by court order or 
agency discretion, as well as by agency in- 
terpretation of any direct mandate of the 
Freedom of Information Act? Please describe 
documents involved. 

Reply: Perhaps the most succinct descrip- 
tion of the intent of the definition of “re- 
turn information” in section 6103(a) (2) (B) 
of the Administration proposal is the follow- 
ing from the narrative description which ac- 
companied the proposal: 

“The proposed new definition of “return 
information” is intended to cover informa- 
tion of any kind filed with, or compiled by, 
the Service which relates to a taxpayer's 
past, present, or future tax liability. The new 
definition would specifically cover private 
letter rulings issued pursuant to a request 
made before enactment of this legislative 
proposal and all requests for technical advice 
made by Service personnel to the National 
Office, regardless of when made, Future pri- 
vate ruling letters generally would be con- 
fidential only to the extent permitted by the 
Freedom of Information Act or other Fed- 
eral legislation. Also protected is tax in- 
formation furnished to the Secretary or his 
delegate in connection with tar administra- 
tion and accepted by him as confidential 
pursuant to regulations.” 

This section codifies the agency practice 
in disclosing information received by the 
Service which relates to a tax return, and 
would not restrict any information currently 
being made available by the Service under 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

Regarding court decisions, section 61003 
(a) (2) (B) would codify the result reached by 
the D.C. Court of Appeals in Taz Analysts and 
Advocates v. Internal Revenue Service, —— 
P.2a (D.C, Cir, 7974), regarding techni- 
cal advice memoranda, It would also change 
the law regarding availability of private let- 
ter rulings as determined by the D.C. Court 
of Appeals opinion. If enacted past private 
letter rulings would be specifically exempt 
from disclosure by statute under exemption 
(b) (3) of the Freedom of Information Act. 
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Question 1b: In what way is this section 
intended to limit disclosure generally beyond 
the matters presently permitted to be with- 
held under the Freedom of Information Act. 

Reply: The answer to this question de- 
pends, of course, upon resolution of what is 
presently permitted to be withheld under the 
Freedom of Information Act. In Taz Analysts 
and Advocates v. Internal Revenue Service, 
— F.2d (D.C. Cir. 1974), we argued 
unsuccessfully, as you know, that certain 
private letter rulings issued between July 26, 
1968 and October 1, 1971, were specifically 
exempted from disclosure by section 6103 of 
the Code and, therefore, were not subject to 
disclosure under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. I continue to believe that our posi- 
tion on this issus was and is correct. Never- 
theless, proposed section 6103(a) (2) (B) (it) 
addresses itself directly to the question of the 
application of section 6103 to private letter 
rulings issued pursuant to a request received 
on or before the enactment date to be in- 
serted in the statute and would make it clear, 
contrary to the Court of Appeals decision 
cited above that past private letter rulings 
are not available under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

Question Ic: Will enactment of this sec- 
tion without amendment result in overriding 
the Court of Appeals decision in the Tax 
Analysts case? Please identify any other ju- 
dicial decisions which would be affected by 
enactment of this section. 

Reply: If enacted, proposed section 6103 
(a) (2) (B) (1i) would alter the law concerning 
private letter rulings as indicated in the 
Court of Appeals position in the Tax Analysts 
and Advocates case. It would also codify the 
position adopted by the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia regarding techni- 
cal advice memoranda. The section would 
also modify the position reflected in the 
Fruchauj Corp. v. United States, 369 F. Supp. 
108 (E.D. Mich. 1974). The district court held 
certain excise tax private letter rulings is- 
sued between January 1, 1947 and June 26, 
1973, to be outside the protection of Code 
section 6103. It was heid that technical ad- 
vice memoranda were outside the protection 
of that section. The Fruehauf case is cur- 
rently on appeal to the Sixth Circuit and is 
waiting decision after oral argument. 

Question 2: You indicated that the IRS was 
presently formalizing procedures to record 
all contacts made to the Service regarding 
White House access to tax return informa- 
tion and would shortly release the proce- 
dures publicly. Have these procedures been 
jormalized and released? 

Reply: Yes. On August 9. 1974, an Informa- 
tion Notice was issued to instruct Internal 
Revenue Service employees of procedures to 
be followed with respect to disclosing tax re- 
turns and tax return information to members 
of the White House Staff. A copy of the no- 
tice, transmitted to your office on August 9, 
1974, is enclosed as Exhibit A. These proce- 
dures require that any officer or employee of 
the Service who receives a White House re- 
quest for tax returns or tax information shall 
communicate the contents of the request to 
the Commissioner, who will evaluate the re- 
quest. Only the Commissioner, or in his ab- 
sence the Deputy Commissioner, will make 
tax returns or tax information available to 
the White House. 

On August 22, 1974, a news release was is- 
sued to this effect (see Exhibit B). A revision 
of Chapter (19)00 of the Disclosure of OM- 
cial Information Handbook, IRM 1272, con- 
taining instructions for processing tax check 
requests, was also published (see Exhibit C). 
Copies of the Information Notice and Chap- 
ter (19)00 of the Disclosure Handbook were 
attached to the news release. 

On September 20, 1974, President Ford 
signed Executive Order 11805, which requires 
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that any request for inspection or copies of 
tax returns by the President shall be made 
only upon written request signed by the 
President himself (enclosed as Exhibit D). 
Only those White House personnel designated 
by the President will be authorized to receive 
or inspect such information. 

Question 2a: Will the record (names or 
numbers) of White House requests be a pub- 
lic record? Will it be furnished regularly to 
the Joint Committee? 

Reply: The number of requests, the num- 
ber of taxpayers inyolved, and the number of 
returns requested by the White House are 
included and will continue to be included in 
the semi-annual disclosure report prepared 
for the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The report does not and will not 
include the names of the taxpayers or other 
identifying information. The IRS does not 
presently make this report available to the 
public. However, we are now considering 
whether we should make it public in the 
future. 

Question 2b: Will a taxpayer be able to find 
out whether his return or information has 
been requested or made available to the 
White House under these new procedures? 

Reply: Our revised procedures do not con- 
tain provisions for informing the taxpayer 
that his return or other information has been 
requested by or made available to the White 
House. This information usually is requested 
in connection with an appointment to a high 
level position and is run through my office 
for control and avoidance of possible im- 
proper use. Since the taxpayer may not be 
aware that he is one of several being con- 
sidered for such appointment, we do not feel 
that the Service should make this informa- 
tion routinely available to the taxpayer. How- 
exer, if a taxpayer would ask us or had asked 
us on prior occasions whether his return or 
other information had been made available 
to persons outside the Service, including the 
White House, we would answer the inquiry. 

Question 3: You stated that the allegation 
that certain IRS employees had improperly 
supplied the White House with information 
about tax returns and audit activities was 
under investigation which would shortly be 
concluded. Can you provide us with the 
status or results of this investigation? 

Reply: These matters are still under inves- 
tigation. I repeat the hope that this investi- 
gation will be completed soon, but I can 
make no predictions. 

Question 4: The “taz check” procedure was 
the subject of discussion at our hearings, and 
you indicated that this procedure is “under 
consideration.” Has any final determination 
been made to modify or tighten up the “tar 
check” procedures outlined in IRM (19)00, 
which were supplied for our record? If so, 
when will these changes be made and what 
kind of modifications are projected? 

Reply: On August 22, 1974, Chapter (19) 00 
of the Disclosure of Official Information 
Handbook, IRM 1272, was revised to require 
that tax check reports be furnished only upon 
written request by a designated official of 
the requesting agency, and to have the re- 
port contain only specified tax information. 
A copy of this document, submitted for the 
record on August 23, 1974, is enclosed as 
Exhibit C. 

Re 


are now limited to the following: 
(1) Whether such person has filed returns 
with respect to taxes imposed under Chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code for not more 
than the immediately preceding three years 


(but dates of filing are not given); (2) 
Whether such person owes any unpaid taxes 
(but amounts are not given) and, if so, for 
what years; (3) Whether such person has 
been or is under investigation for possible 
criminal offenses under the internal revenue 
laws and the results of such investigation; 
and (4) Whether such person has been 
assessed any penalty for fraud or negligence. 
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Question 4a: Can a taxpayer find out from 
the Service whether a tax check is being or 
has been made on him? If not, should this 
information be available to the taxpayer? 

Reply: Tax checks are requested in con- 
nection with pending employment, and ap- 
plicants may or may not be aware that a tax 
check has been requested. However, as we 
stated in our reply to question 2b above, a 
taxpayer may not know that he is one of sey- 
eral under consideration for a Presidential 
appointment. At the present time, the Service 
makes this information available to the tax- 
payer only upon his or her request. However, 
our procedures in this regard may be re- 
evaluated as a result of the Privacy Act of 
1974. 

Question 5: During our April 1 hearings 
concern was voiced over the meaning of the 
IRS administrative directive suggesting that 
a taxpayer may waive his privilege surround- 
ing his tax return if, for example, he com- 
municates with the news media or his Con- 
gressman. We discussed these Congressional 
inquiries at the hearings on July 31. 

(a) Can you clarify the nature and scope 
oj this waiver as applied ta the tarpayer re- 
quests to Congress for assistance? 

(b) You indicate that you have initiated 
“new procedures” in this area, Can you pro- 
vide a description or copy oj these procedures 
jor our record? 

Reply: The administrative directive men- 
tioned in this question and subject to discus- 
sion during your April 1 hearings have been 
superceded by Manual Supplement 12G-88, 
dated May 6, 1974. A copy of this document 
was transmitted to your office on September 
20, 1974 (see Exhibit E). 

Manual Supplement 12G-88 clarifies the 
nature and scope of a taxpayer's waiver of 
privilege when he communicates with a mem- 
ber of Congress about some action the Service 
has taken or failed to take with respect to his 
tax matters. In such a situation, the Service 
takes the position that the taxpayer has made 
a limited waiver of the privilege of confiden- 
tiality with respect to his tax affairs, and 
there is no legal restriction preventing the 
Service from disclosing specific information 
required to place in proper context the mat- 
ter on which the privilege has been waived. 
A taxpayer's waiver of privilege as to a por- 
tion of his tax affairs does not legalize or jus- 
tify disclosure of all of his tax affairs. Indeed, 
the Service will limit its response to the fac- 
tual situation presented by the taxpayer and 
disclose only that information required to 
do so. 

Consideration is now being given to further 
modifications to provide for the recognition 
of an oral waiver in emergency situations. 
Personnel will be reminded, however, that 
except in such situations written waivers will 
be required in order to clearly ascertain the 
extent of the taxpayer’s waiver of confiden- 
tiality. 

Question 6: The subject of the handling of 
“sensitive cases” came up at bath our April 1 
and our July 31 hearings. You indicated that 
this entire procedure was under review and 
that new procedures would be promulgated 
and supplied to the Subcommittee within 
the three or four weeks, Have such procedures 
or rules been promulgated? If so, please sup- 
ply these for your record. If not, when do 
you expect them to be finalized? 

Reply: As an initial step in our plan for 
review in this area, the existing sensitive case 
reporting system was suspended. This is 
shown by the enclosed Manual Supplement 
(Exhibit F). It will remain suspended until 
we can develop and implement procedures 
for an acceptable alternative. If we do develop 
an alternative system, we will furnish your 
office with copies of the new procedures. 

Question 7: You indicated that, pending 
review, the transfer of sensitive case infor- 
mation outside the IRS has been suspended. 
Is this practice still under suspension? 
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Reply: The transfer of sensitive case in- 
formation outside the IRS has been, and re- 
mains, suspended. 

Question 8: Can you give us some idea of 
the numbers af taxpayers considered “sensi- 
tive,” the volume and nature of sensitive 
case information (including numbers oj tax- 
payers) annually transmitted by the IRS to 
Treasury and by IRS or Treasury to officials 
outside the Treasury Department? 

Which agencies or officials outside Treasury 
receive information on or notification of ac- 
tion on sensitive cases on either a regular 
or intermittent basis? 

Reply: As of October 31, 1974, Just prior to 
the date that sensitive case procedures were 
suspended, we had 760 open cases. Now that 
the system has been suspended, of course, no 
agencies or officials, including Treasury, re- 
ceive information or notification of action 
on sensitive cases. 

Question 9: Would you provide further 
comment on whether the apparent inequity 
of treatment for sensitive cases suggested in 
IRS internal directives, as alleged by the 
Longs in their April 1 testimony, has been 
jound in your review of this process and, if 
so what is being done to correct this in- 
equity? 

Reply: The Longs imply that the designa- 
tion of taxpayers as a sensitive case pre- 
scribes special treatment. The designation 
“sensitive case” and the attendant reporting 
system had as its objective keeping the ap- 
propriate Service offices and management 
levels adequately informed of significant tax 
issues and matters likely to be the subject of 
inquiries from outside the Service. There has 
never been an objective to treat some tax- 
payers differently from others. 

Currently, the sensitive case reporting sys- 
tem is suspended and will remain so until 
a system can be developed that will keep 
appropriate Service officials adequately in- 
formed, yet not be interpreted as providing 
special tax treatment. 

Question 10; Have specific procedures been 
devised to implement the new policy oj dis- 
closure of rulings announced at our hearings 
in July beyond those contained in the Au- 
gust 9, 1974, IRS news release? If so, will 
you provide these to the Subcommittee? 

(a) When do you expect this new policy 
to be fully implemented? 

Reply: Proposed procedures have been 
drafted and were published in the Federal 
Register on December 10, 1974 (see Exhibit 
G). A copy was transmitted to your office 
on December 7, 1974. 

In accordance with Senator Kennedy's sug- 
gestion in a letter to the Commissioner, the 
Service is affording the public an opportu- 
nity to comment on the procedures before 
implementing them formally. Thus, while 
proposed procedures have been published, 
the procedures will not be finally impie- 
mented until comments from the public 
have been received and considered by the 
Service, and the proposed procedures have 
been revised to the extent indicated by such 
comments. 

Question 11: Since the Service will be 
under new procedures, prospectively releas- 
ing taz rulings, is consideration being giv- 
en to prospective disclosure of technical ad- 
vice memoranda under the same rationale? 
If not, how are technical advice memoranda 
practically distinguishable from rulings? 

Reply: Consideration is not being given 
to prospective disclosure of technical advice 
memoranda under section 6103. The Court of 
Appeals in its opinion in the Tar Analysts 
case distinguished private letter rulings 
from technical advice memoranda as fol- 
lows: 

Letter rulings are issued at the re- 
quest of taxpayers seeking advice as to the 
tax consequences of specific transactions. 
This information provides guidance in plan- 
ning and conducting their business affairs 
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and, if the transaction is consummated, aids 
in preparation of their tax returns... 

Conversely, technical advice memoranda 
are prepared in response to an inquiry by 
a District Director as to the treatment of a 
specific set of facts relating to a tax return 
filed by a named taxpayer involving either 
an audit or in connection with the taxpay- 
er’s claim for refund or credit of taxes... 

Question 12: As you know, the Tax Ana- 
lysts decision was rendered last month requir- 
ing the IRS to disclose past tar rulings. 
Has the decision been made yet whether the 
government will seek certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court, and if so, what is that de- 
cision? Have any procedures been instituted 
to implement the court’s decision in this 
case with respect to pending and future re- 
quests for past taz rulings? 

Reply: The government has decided not 
to petition the Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari in the Taz Analysts and Advo- 
cates case. However, the same issue is cur- 
rently pending with the Sixth Circuit in 
Fruehauj Corp. v. United States, 369 F. Supp. 
108 (E.D. Mich. 1974). That case has been 
submitted to the Sixth Circuit for decision 
after oral argument and briefing and a de- 
cision is expected shortly. Whether the Serv- 
ice will continue to litigate the issue will be 
determined when the Sixth Circuit renders 
its decision. 

The Service will provide to the plaintiffs 
the requested documents in the Tax Ana- 
lysts and Advocates case subject to the dele- 
tions permitted by the district court under 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

In light of the proposed legislation and the 
pendency of the Fruehauf case no formal 
procedures for disclosing past tax rulings 
have been established. 

Question 13: You stated that you would 
be furnishing the Subcommittee for the rec- 
ord the current status of disclosure of man- 
ual materials. The insertion provided for our 
record refers to major parts of the man- 
ual. Please provide us with a further break- 
down by chapter of materials that are (a) 
available in their entirety, (b) available with 
exceptions (please specify exceptions), (c) 
unavailable pending review, and (d) with- 
held as exempt under the Freedom oj Infor- 
mation Act. 

(a) For those materials presently under 
review, will you provide the Subcommittee 
with a time schedule jor expected comple- 
tion of review. 

Reply: Exhibit H lists current IRS Man- 
ual chapters and handbooks that are (a) 
available in their entirety, (b) available 
with exceptions, (c) exceptions, and (d) 
withheld as exempt under the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

Our review of the Internal Revenue Man- 
ual has been completed and all materials 
are presently classed in one of the above 
categories. 

Question 14; At our last hearing Mr. Gibb, 
head of the disclosure staff, stated that 
regional and district directives correspond- 
ing to the IRM would be made public and 
that “instructions are in process currently” 
to allow field personnel to declassify field 
materials under the same categories used 
by the national office for the Manual. Have 
these instructions been issued? If so, please 
supply us with copies, if not, can you give 
us a target date for issuance? 

Reply: Field officials were instructed on 
August 30, 1974 that their memoranda and 
circulars are not to be classified as “Offi- 
cial Use Only” unless they contain materials 
the same as, or similar to, material so clas- 
sified in either the IRS Manual or the ADP 
Handbooks issued by our National Office. A 
copy of these instructions, transmitted to 
your office on October 2, 1974, is enclosed as 
Exhibit I. Additional instructions in this 
regard are also being presently processed 
and wil be furnished to your office when 
finalized, In addition a training course re- 
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lating to internal management documents 
and the Freedom of Information Act was 
conducted for field officials from October 
21 through 24 of last year. 

15. Mr. Willsey indicated at our hearing 
that final updates on IRS submissions to the 
Justice Department Freedom oj Injforma- 
tion Consultation Committee were to be 
provided no later than August 5, that a 
meeting would take place shortly there- 
after, and that a final determination on re- 
lease of statistical materials would at that 
time be made. 

Question 15a: Will you give us the present 
status of this consultation process, includ- 
ing when the IRS submitted its updated 
material and what has happened subse- 
quently? 

Reply: A meeting between representatives 
of IRS and the Department of Justice Free- 
dom of Information Consultation Commit- 
tee was held on August 21, 1974. As a result 
of that meeting, it was decided to make 
available pursuant to the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act all statistical data compiled with- 
in IRS which has been requested to date 
with the exception of data which would 
serve to identify specific taxpayers. In addi- 
tion, it has been decided that, for the most 
part, statistical data generated under the 
Taxpayer Compliance Measurement Program 
(TCMP) will not be made available to the 
public, since its disclosure would enable tax- 
payers so inclined to predict IRS’ enforce- 
ment strategies. Reply to questions 15 b and 
c contain additional details. 

Question 15b: Specifically, what statisti- 
cal reports or materials were the subject of 
this consultation? 

Reply: The consultation concerned various 
statistical material sought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Long under the Freedom of Information 
Act. The Longs filed numerous requests for 
such material, generally seeking operational 
statistics, including reports on the type and 
amount of audit activity, manpower utiliza- 
tion reports, delinquent returns surveys, and 
other similar material. A list of the material 
sought is enclosed as Exhibit J. The specific 
items on the list have been approved for re- 
lease to the Longs, except as noted in our 
reply to question 15c. 

Question 15c: Please provide in detail the 
final decision as to each of these items. For 
those items determined to be covered by 
exemptions to the Freedom of Injormation 
Act, which the Service has decided to with- 
hold pursuant to Freedom of Information 
Act exemptions, please explain the reasons 
jor the withholding, 

Reply: With one exception, all the statis- 
tical reports requested by Mr. and Mrs. Long 
(and subject to the consultation with the 
Department of Justice) have been approved 
for release. The exception relates to the dis- 
trict Reports on Large Deficiency and Over- 
assessment Cases, NO-CP:A-114. Those re- 
ports contain the names of taxpayers and 
dollar amounts of their deficiencies or over- 
assessments. Materials which identify specif- 
ic taxpayers are considered exempt from dis- 
closure under the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 552 
(b) (3). The release of such data would com- 
promise the confidentiality of taxpayer in- 
formation subject to protection under 26 
U.S.C. 6103 and 7213 and by 18 U.S.C. 1905. 

Question 16: At our hearings I referred to 
specific requests brought to the Subcom- 
mittee’s attention from Mr. and Mrs. Long, 
Mr, Brandon, and Mr. Irish. Will you provide 
us with the current status of requests by 
those persons which have been pending for 
over a year? 

Reply: The Long request, to which refer- 
ence was made at the July 31, 1974 hear- 
ings, was discussed in the response to Ques- 
tion 15. 

The Brandon request, to which reference 
was made at the July 31, 1974 hearings, has 
been filed by furnishing all documents re- 
quested except Forms 4062, Quarterly Report 
of Joint Committee Cases, and 4451, Large 
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Case Status Report. The excepted reports 
contain taxpayer identification (see response 
to 15c). 

The Irish request, for an unedited version 
of one of the handbooks in the IRS’ manual 
system, has been substantially filled by pro- 
viding an edited copy. The portions deleted 
from that handbook are considered to be 
protected from disclosure under the Freedom 
of Information Act. The IRS position in this 
Tegard has been substantially approved by 
the Department of Justice Freedom of In- 
formation Committee. 

17. Public witnesses had suggested several 
apparent problem areas contributing to in- 
ordinate delays in obtaining information 
from the IRS under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. These include a lack of priority 
for FOIA requests by the operating divisions 
in clearing release of documents, the absence 
of an effective monitoring system to speed 
responses through the process, and the lack 
of adequate assistance to persons seeking in- 
formation. 

Question 17a: Has the Service taken any 
recent steps to improve agency performance 
in responding more rapidly to FOI requests? 

Reply: We have increased the staff of the 
Freedom of Information Branch with tech- 
nical and clerical people, and this should im- 
prove our performance in responding more 
rapidly to FOI requests. We have instituted 
followups of documents in the clearance 
process to expedite the flow of FOIA corre- 
spondence to requesters. We have also de- 
centralized the authority to declassify in- 
ternal management documents to field offi- 
ciais, declassified more than 95% of the pages 
in the Internal Revenue Manual (which is 
the subject of many FOIA requests), and 
authorized field personnel to make those 
documents available to the public. This 
eliminates the need for forwarding FOIA re- 
quests for declassified portions of the Manual 
to the National Office. We have also con- 
ducted meetings with and made telephone 
calls to requesters on a case-by-case basis 
to assist them to formulate their requests 
under FOIA when we did not understand 
their inquiries as first presented to us. Our 
instructions to field people will require that 
assistance be provided to the public to help 
people formulate their requests under the 
Act. 

Question 17b: As you may know, the 
House-Senate Conference Committee has ap- 
proved a final version of legislation (H.R. 
12471) allowing agencies ten days to respond 
initially to a request for information, and 
twenty days on appeal. Is the IRS prepared 
to meet the time limits required by this legis- 
lation? 

Reply: We believe that the time limits pro- 
vided by the recent amendments to the FOIA 
will be administratively burdensome. Our ex- 
perience indicates that such time limits will 
be generally adequate in responding to fairly 
simple requests for readily identifiable docu- 
ments where large volumes are not involved. 
In all probability, a large number of requests 
will fit that description. On the other hand, 
the time limits will be difficult to meet for 
requests involving large numbers of docu- 
ments that have not been previously screened 
for release. An example is a request for any 
and all investigative files on a particular per- 
son or firm which may require accumula- 
tion of vast amounts of documents and page- 
by-page review to prevent disclosure of ma- 
terials which would interfere with enforce- 
ment proceedings or otherwise be exempt 
under 5 U.S.C. 552(b). For such requests, it 
will be most difficult to make final determi- 
nation within the time limits prescribed. Al- 
though the time limits will impose a serious 
burden on the Service and will involve con- 
siderable expense, every reasonable effort will 
be made to fully comply with the require- 
ments of the amendments. 

Question 17c: Are tazpayer service or other 
personnel in field offices provided guidance or 
instructions on offering assistance to a per- 
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son needing help in formulating his request 
for information and in describing the rec- 
ords sought? 

Reply: Instructions are currently being de- 
veloped that will guide fleld personnel on the 
assistance to be provided persons needing 
help in formulating Freedom of Information 
Act requests. We are also considering a pro- 
posal to establish in each Regional Office, 
District Office, and Service Center an appro- 
priately trained disclosure representative. 
Disclosure representatives will be assigned 
responsibilities in connection with local dis- 
closure and Freedom of Information activi- 
ties, including the responsibility for assisting 
the public in formulating requests. 

Question 17d; Testimony on July 31 sug- 
gested that steps were being taken to imple- 
ment procedures to regularly inform and au- 
thorize field offices to make available to the 
public information released by the National 
Office under the Freedom of Information Act. 
Please provide us with any regulations or 
directives issued on this subject, or a target 
date for their promulgation. Has considera- 
tion been given to establishing a similar pro- 
cedure for releasing records other than the 
Internal Revenue Manual, perhaps through 
publication of a description of available but 
not generally distributed documents in the 
Internal Revenue Bulletin? 

Reply: Authority for the release of infor- 
mation by our field offices is being expanded 
by the continued declassification of Inter- 
nal Revenue Manual materials and other in- 
ternal management documents issued locally. 
Of course, the field officials have had au- 
thority to make available records that were 
not subject to statutory restrictions or des- 
ignated for “Official Use Only.” That au- 
thority extends to records other than the 
Internal Revenue Manual. As previously men- 
tioned, a training course relating to internal 
management documents and the Freedom of 
Information Act has been conducted for field 
officials and instructions relating to these 
subjects are presently being processed, Al- 
though formal instructions have not been 
released, field officials have been instructed 
to proceed with declassification on the basis 
of a draft of the document containing de- 
tailed guidelines, In addition, Manual Trans- 
mittals which convey declassification infor- 
mation to field officials will continue to be 
released. 

We have considered publishing notification 
of materials released under the Freedom of 
Information Act in the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin; however, this is not an appropri- 
ate vehicle for such announcements. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin, while available to 
the general public, has a circulation limited 
primarily to accountants, attorneys, and 
other tax practitioners. 

For the most part, we have relied on a 
reading room index to inform public interest 
groups, the news media, individuals with a 
specific interest and others of the availability 
of IRS materials. The release of new mate- 
rial has been widely publicized in Tax Notes, 
published by Tax Analysts and Advocates, 
and in the news media. Numerous releases 
have been announced in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

To further publicize the release of material 
under the FOIA, we are designing a proce- 
dure to notify the public through news re- 
leases. Our public affairs people will evaluate 
the materials released to make a determina- 
tion of general public Interest. 

Our public affairs and disclosure personnel 
have been available for assistance. As we 
gain additional experience in what docu- 
ments or types of records are of general in- 
terest, we will consider alternative means for 
preparing and distributing lists of available 
documents 


Question 18; Witnesses at our earlier hear- 
ing suggested that the Service is charging 
10¢ per page jor copying of printed mate- 
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rial requested by the public. The proposed 
revision of the Freedom of Injormation Act 
(H.R. 12471), in discussing availability of 
non-printed indezes, provides that the agen- 
cy may not charge more than the “direct cost 
of duplication.” What is the “direct cost” of 
duplicating printed materials (excluding 
overhead, etc.), and will the IRS consider 
utilizing this standard for photocopies of 
printed materials? 

Reply: Since the 1974 amendments re- 
quire a uniform schedule of fees applicable 
to all constituent units of the agency and 
defines “agency” as executive department, the 
IRS will make charges for search and dupli- 
cation under the schedule of fees promul- 
gated by the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury Department’s proposed regulations 
in this regard were published in the Federal 
Register on January 16, 1975. A copy is en- 
closed as Exhibit K. 

Question 18a: Would it be possible for the 
public to subscribe to periodic internal pub- 
lications which must be made available on 
request but which are ordinarily not pro- 
moted for sale to the general public? 

Reply: Subscription services for periodic 
Federal Government publications are the re- 
sponsibility of the Government Printing 
Office. The Government Printing Office al- 
ready sells subscriptions to IRS Regulations 
and the Weekly Bulletin, the latter being a 
publication for announcing official rulings, 
procedures, Treasury decisions, legislation, 
court decisions, and other items of general 
interest. If they were to set up a similar 
system for the public portions of the Internal 
Revenue Manual, we would be happy to give 
them our full cooperation. 

Also much of the Internal Revenue Manual 
is currently published for commercial dis- 
tribution by two private concerns. Tax Ana- 
lysts and Advocates publish a weekly service 
for tax practitioners and the press entitled 
Taz Notes. This publication summarizes 
Internal Revenue Manual changes, Treasury 
correspondence, the bills prepared by Treas- 
ury with respect to legislation, and Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission tax data. It of- 
fers a complete text of any document sum- 
marized. Commerce Clearing House publishes 
the Internal Revenue Manual as a separate 
tax service. They have also published certain 
Internal Revenue training courses and other 
documents they considered to be saleable. 


EULOGY FOR REV. MSGR. JOSEPH T. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I join 
the hundreds of parishioners of St. John 
the Evangelist Church in Silver Spring 
in mourning the death of the Reverend 
Monsignor Joseph T. Kennedy. In the 32 
years that Monsignor Kennedy served es 
pastor of St. John’s in Forest Glen and 
Silver Spring he earned the love and re- 
spect of all who met him. Known for his 
warmth, gentle humor, humanitarianism, 
spiritual and secular leadership, Mon- 
signor Kennedy will be dearly missed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the eulogy from the Mass of 
Christian Burial for Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
T. Kennedy, delivered by Rev. Robert F. 
Mordino, assistant pastor at St. John’s, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EULOGY FOR REV. MSGR. JOSEPH T. KENNEY, 
1895-1975 

“Occasions for great rejoicing occur only 
rarely in the life of most men. When they 
do occur, they are, more than anything else, 
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times for sharing with others. It is with 
great pleasure, then, that I share with all of 
you the anniversary day which marks my 
Golden Jubilee of Ordination to the Priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ. It is a day of great 
joy, but especially it is a time of thanks- 
giving. I am extremely grateful to Almighty 
God for his many blessings, especially for 
the length of days I have been privileged to 
spend in his Service.” 

These words are taken from the Homily 
delivered by Father Kennedy at the Jubilee 
Mass celebrating his fifty years in the priest- 
hood. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son. 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

If it seems somewhat unorthodox to pref- 
ace a homily at Mass with a quotation 
taken from a non-scriptural source, I make 
no apology—at least for this particular in- 
stance. Biblical prayer and especially prayer 
that is authentically Hebrew in nature, is 
primarily prayer of thanksgiving and joy. 
It is precisely this mode of prayer that is- 
sued forth from the lips of Christ time and 
again in His praise of the Heavenly Father 
who gave Him to us as our Saviour and our 
Brother. This being the case, I think we can 
see in these words of Monsignor Kennedy 
the sincere and genuine whisperings of an 
inspired and deeply felt prayer that 
exemplify not only the sum total of his life, 
but the meaning and crowning glory of his 
death as well! For though he was many 
things, Monsignor Kennedy was most es- 
pecially, a man of gratitude. It is for this 
reason then that our eulogy today is largely 
& litany of thanksgiving. 

In 50 years of Priesthood, a man of God 
closes many eyes in death and blesses many 
graves. In the course of such experiences, 
this same priest witnesses many different 
types of death and many approaches to the 
thought of dying. Death is sometimes sud- 
den and unexpected—coming as “s thief in 
the night” or sometimes hovers in the back- 
ground through a long waiting time of pro- 
longed illness. Death sometimes comes much 
too early in the life of a loved one or holds 
back until the brow is deeply furrowed and 
the back is bent. Some people because of 
normal human emotions view death with 
fear and anxiety while others out of deep 
abiding faith and trust in God await his 
calling in serene contentment. 

All of these experiences necessarily help 
to form and inhabit a priest's own approach 
to death: but not so completely or so finally 
as to remove the constant challenge of con- 
fronting the prospect of death, personally 
and on his own terms. In a totally Christian 
concept of death, Monsignor Kennedy can 
be counted as fortunate in having had to 
confront personal death from a distance, 
with time not only to ponder but to pre- 
pare. Endowed, as we all are, with nature's 
all too bountiful gifts of anxiety and fear— 
Monsignor had to face up to the possibility 
of death by drawing on his considerable 
spiritual resources. He composed his ap- 
proach to death out of the language of his 
life—a life of prayer, devotion to the Mass 
and Sacraments, of service to others, and 
of a special love for our Blessed Mother 
whose Rosary was always tucked away in his 
hand as he strolled, sometimes briskly, 
sometimes leisurely, in his daily walks 
around the Church and rectory of which he 
was so justly proud. While he never relin- 
quished the feisty determination of his 
Trish heritage which helped carry him 
through his long and difficult illness, he did 
in the end, acknowledge the will of God and 
surrendered Himself to the serene embrace 
of the Divine Creator. 

Famous in his lifetime for having a witty 
word for every occasion and every situation 
and for usually having the final word in every 
human confrontation, Monsignor continues 
his grasp of the occasion today even as he 
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lies here in death—for my words today are 
largely his words. 

In early November, he called me to his 
room one day and asked me to sit and con- 
sider with him plans for his eventual death. 
A consideration prompted not by the fatal- 
istic face of death, but rather by his ever 
practical prescription of being “ahead of 
time” so as to be “on time.” He said to me: 
“It’s just that no one would excuse a man 
whose been around for almost 80 years and 
goes off leaving things undone or ill-prepared. 

His first consideration, and one which I 
feel especially compelled to explain to all 
here present was his decision to be buried at 
Gate of Heaven Cemetery. I was taken aback 
by this pronouncement—and it was just that 
a “pronouncement,” and accused Monsignor 
of kidding me. But he quickly assured me 
that he was not kidding, that he was per- 
fectly serious and then went on to explain 
why. He said—"I feel a great love for the 
cemetery at Forest Glen, but at Gate of 
Heaven, there is a special section for priests. 
Many of my priest friends are buried there 
now and others will be over the years, and 
that’s where I want to be—with the priests. 

The second shock came quickly upon the 
first when Monsignor Kennedy said “And I 
want you to preach at my funeral Mass.” I 
felt compelled to protest—suggesting that 
there were others better known, and more 
qualified and eloquent to speak in his behalf. 
But he insisted that his mind was made up, 
saying, “You've been my ghost writer all these 
years—it's about time the public knew who 
is really to blame.” Then he proceeded to 
tell me what I was not to do and what he 
wanted me to say. 

First, he said, “Don't be flowery—remem- 
ber the bible says, ‘you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear’.” 

Second he said, “Don’t be serious or pro- 
found or people will have to take a second 
look at my casket to be sure it's me you are 
talking about”. 

Third he said, “Don’t be eloquent or you'll 
become a marked man—and others will want 
you to perform the same service for them". 

He set down a final “don’t” but I'll reserve 
that comment until the end. 

Once these prohibitions were clearly out- 
lined, Monsignor told me that the one thing 
he wanted said at this time above all else was 
a profound and universal “thank-you”. 

In the first place he expressed his grati- 
tude to Almighty God for his gift of priest- 
hood which he deeply loved and appreciated 
all of his 51 years in the ministry. It was this 
wish that determined my choice of the quo- 
tation used to introduce this eulogy. No one 
could have said this “thank-you” better than 
he. 

Right alongside his thanks to God, Mon- 
signor Kennedy placed his gratitude to the 
beloved people of St. John the Evangelist 
parish. Their love and esteem were known to 
him only too well. He said evidence of this 
love all about him throughout his 38 years 
of intimate association with these people of 
God. But he held a special sense of gratitude 
in his heart for the concern, the compassion 
and the prayers expressed by the people of 
the parish during the long months of his ill- 
ness. They gave him heart and hope in the 
face of his bout with cancer. And included in 
this parish family, of course, were those rela- 
tives and friends whose lives were lived be- 
yond the physical boundaries of this parish 
but who nevertheless were ever loving toward 
him and never themselves beyond the bound- 
less reach of his own love and concern. 

Monsignor then turned his thoughts to 
those very special people who surrounded 
him during his illness and brought him phys- 
ical comfort and peace of soul. The doctors, 
the nurses, the hospital personnel and the 
people who lived and worked in the rectory 
were all the special object of Monsignor’s 
gratitude. He never once took their kindness 
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for granted—never hesitated to say “thank- 
you” for even the smallest consideration. 

And finally, there was Monsignor's greatest 
concern—expressing his thanks to his brother 
priests. One of Monsignor’s favorite expres- 
sions was “O quam bonum et jucundum 
habitare fratres in unum—Oh how good and 
pleasant it is when brothers dwell as one”. 
The fraternity and friendship of priests, 
young and old, was the greatest joy of Mon- 
signor’s life. He delighted in their visits and 
held court in their gatherings with humor 
and good fellowship. Monsignor asked espe- 
cially that I thank publicly Cardinal O'Boyle, 
Cardinal Sheehan, our Archbishop and 
Auxiliary Bishops and all those priests who 
visited him during his confinement in the 
hospital and at home. You brought him your 
special comfort and your blessings and he 
treasured these gifts above all else. 

Most men would like to measure their 
lives by milestones—some have that oppor- 
tunity, some do not. Monsignor Kennedy was 
a fortunate man in the sense that he looked 
forward late in life to three special and sig- 
nificant events: His Golden Jubilee of Priest- 
hood, the 200th Anniversary of St. John's 
Parish and his own 80th Birthday. God 
granted him the first two while he was still 
vigorous and active and able to celebrate 
them to the fullest and to reap the joy they 
brought him. The third and final milestone, 
however, was a different story. Monsignor 
lay gravely ill on the evening of January 4, 
1975. All signs pointed to imminent death. 
The clock ticked away the minutes while 
his heart continued its erratic beat. But mid- 
night finally approached and January 5th— 
Monsignor’s 80th Birthday was at hand. 
Six and one-half hours later the end came. 
Three shallow breaths, three long pauses and 
then final stillness—candles flickering at the 
bedside, a crucifix clutched in thin pale 
hands. And through the bedroom window, 
somewhere in the far off distance the first 
light of the sun began to appear on the 
horizon, But it was not “the sun which 
gives light” that greeted the departed soul of 
Father Kennedy, but rather “the Son who is 
Light”. 

In an age when we are less and less likely 
to discover symbols that have meaning in 
our lives, Monsignor Kennedy had many 
meaningful symbols that might have been 
related to his death. Such was his physical 
condition, he could have died on Christmas 
Day when God gave us His Son and Salva- 
tion was assured; he could have died on De- 
cember 27th the feast of St. John the Evan- 
gelist whose name is hallowed by this sacred 
place and through whom Monsignor, I am 
sure, received many graces down through the 
years; he could have died on January ist the 
Feast of the Motherhood of Mary and a time 
for new beginnings and the dawn of the Holy 
Year. 

But none of these occasions carried just 
the right symbolism. To do justice to this 
priest of Jesus Christ, God chose the Feast 
of the Epiphany to bring Joseph to his new 
home in heaven, The manifestation of Christ 
to the world as its saviour and redeemer is 
the meaning of Epiphany for all of us as it 
was also for Monsignor Kennedy—only in 
his case, it was Christ made known and pres- 
ent in His fullness, the veil pulled aside, the 
clouded glass removed. God revealed in all 
his Glory, never again to be hidden in shad- 
ow or in mystery. But this manifestation of 
Christ to Monsignor Kennedy is only part 
of the symbolism. It is the unique but not 
exclusive privilege of the priest to bring 
Christ to others—to manifest His love and 
his mercy to God’s people. This Monsignor 
Kennedy did to an exemplary degree. Christ 
brought to God’s people through the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, through the Sacra- 
ments and through prayer; Christ mani- 
fested in acts of kindness and words of com- 
fort, praise and gratitude. This two-fold 
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symbolism gives us reason to be joyful and 
at peace even in the face of sorrow and loss. 

Monsignor Kennedy is present in this 
Church in his mortal flesh for the last time. 
But his spirit and his warmth will ever re- 
main a part of it even as he goes on living 
in the hearts and minds of all of us who 
knew and loved him. The Christmas deco- 
rations that brighten this Church today were 
left in place in tribute to Monsignor Ken- 
nedy who had a particular love for both 
this great feast and for the little children 
for whom Christmas is so special. It was 
Monsignor’s great delight each Christmas to 
stand at the Creche after Mass and usher 
the little children past the crib. On one of 
these occasions, he received a unique and al- 
most prophetic honor. A small child seeing 
Monsignor Kennedy with his red cassock and 
his silver white hair remarked, “See Mom, 
even the Church has a Santa Claus”. And 
indeed this Church did. 

Now the circle of this life is complete. He 
died with Christ in Baptism, may he now 
share in the joy of the resurrection. Eighty 
years is enough to have loved and been 
loved, to serve Christ and others, to prepare 
for eternity, to say, “O Lord, I am tired and 
Iam ready. Take me.” 

One is tempted to wonder, what secret 
little greeting of wit or beguilement Mon- 
signor Kennedy used in greeting his God. I 
feel sute that along with a look of ineffable 
joy and awe, his face was surely marked by 
his indelible trademarks—a little twinkle in 
the eyes and a winsome smile on his lips. 
Heaven now is his home and so that next 
time you hear thunder rock the heavens 
don't dismiss the possibility that what you 
hear isn't really thunder—but a roar of 
laughter coming from Monsignor's little 
corner of Paradise where the brethren are 
gathered and Monsignor is the host. 

My final word is a confession rather than 
& revelation. Monsignor Kennedy's final cau- 
tion which I alluded to earlier was this: 
“Be brief”. On this score I have failed miser- 
ably. If brevity, my dear Monsignor, be the 
soul of wit, then verbosity must be the curse 
of the witless, and to this charge I plead 
“guilty”. But I pray you will forgive me. 

May God grant you eternal rest, Monsignor 
Kennedy. 

And may perpetual light shine upon you. 


But as for me, I know that my Vindicator 
lives, 
and that he will at last stand forth upon 
the dust; 
Whom I myself shall see: 
my own eyes, not another's shall behold 
him, 
And from my flesh I shall see God. 
—Job 19:25-27. 


SYLVIA PORTER LOOKS AT SSI 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been a year now since the supplemental 
security income—SSI—program became 
effective. That year has brought prob- 
lems for the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the Congress and above all, the SSI 
recipient. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration was faced with a tremendous 
task of transferring former public assist- 
ance recipients to the SSI rolls, as well 
as making determinations on new ap- 
plications for the program. Administra- 
tive tieups and backlogs resulted in long 
waits and delays in eligibility determina- 
tion, in mailing of benefits and in having 
reviews and hearings processed. As 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, I have explored such issues at 
recent hearings. 

Supplemental security income is in- 
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tended to provide for those aged, blind, 
and disabled a national guaranteed in- 
come of $146 for an individual and $219 
for a couple. Although the program has 
benefited many of those in the blind, dis- 
abled, and aged categories, the number 
enrolled in the program is projected to 
be only about half of those estimated to 
be eligible—7.2 million according to the 
Social Security Administration. There- 
fore, approximately 4 million persons 
who are in need of such a benefit as SSI 
have not taken advantage of the pro- 
gram, largely due to their lack of knowl- 
edge about the program, or false pre- 
tenses about their eligibility. Outreach 
efforts to reach and educate these indi- 
viduals about the program have been 
lax and ineffective. 

Recently, Sylvia Porter devoted several 
columns to the new program—critical of 
specific factions and procedures. I found 
the columns to be most informative and 
pertinent for public consumption. Many 
of the questions a potential recipient 
most certainly faces when considering 
applying for SSI are adequately covered 
by Ms. Porter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Star-News, 
Jan. 6, 1975] 
Your Money’s Worrn, Appen Secwsrry 
IncomME—1 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Last fall, Social Security computers 
spewed out letters promising an increase in 
their next benefit checks to more than 3,000 
elderly in a Northeastern state, reflecting a 
boost in Supplemental Security Income—a 
welfare reform program designed to guaran- 
tee an income floor to elderly, blind and 
disabled. 

The increases showed up in the checks 
and generally were spent at once. 

Social Security then sent out telegrams 
informing the recipients that the raises were 
a mistake and requested that the amounts— 
ranging from a few dollars to $125—hbe re- 
turned. 

Many sent back not only their SSI checks 
but also their Social Security checks and 
even cash from the meager savings accounts 
they are allowed to have under the SSI pro- 
gram, because they were “afraid of getting 
in trouble with the government,” or losing 
their benefits. 

Then to top it, when the time came for 
the next month’s benefit checks to be sent, 
the honest people who had returned their 
checks (leaving themselves virtually penni- 
less for a full 30 days) were informed there 
would be no SSI checks at all during that 
month. 

Matters became so desperate that local 
antipoverty groups and state agencies were 
forced to set up emergency services to pro- 
vide the elderly with money to buy food 
until the snafu could be straightened out. 

The state’s Legal Aid got an injunction 
against Social Security, forbidding SS from 
accepting any more money being returned— 
and Legal Aid now is preparing a class ac- 
tion suit to recover money that had been 
returned. 

This is just one horror story uncovered 
by my associate, Lydia Ratcliff, which has 
come out of the year-old federal Supple- 
mental Security Income program originally 
heralded as being “as important to older 
Americans as the passage of Medicare.” 
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So inadequate has the SSI program been 
that critics have dubbed it the “Supple- 
mental Insecurity” program. 

There were 3.9 million in the program, at 
latest count, receiving a maximum of $146 
a month in federal benefits per person (or 
$219 per couple)—plus state supplements, 
in many states. Total SSI benefits now be- 
ing paid are about $500 million a month. 

BUT ... The number enrolled is only 
about half those estimated to be eligible— 
7.2 million according to the Social Security 
Administration, and 8 to 9 million accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Social Science Research 
in Washington. 

As many as 5 million of our elderly, blind 
and disabled remain in ever-more desperate 
financial circumstances while the program 
continues to be riddled with unexplained 
delays and benefit cutoffs. 

Applicants frequently are unable to travel 
to the district office or they are discouraged 
by all-day waits in the SS office. 

An estimated 361,000 SSI applications are 
pending, and the waiting period before an 
application is decided upon can stretch to 
10 months. Even the clearly eligible may be 
forced to wait months before they receive 
benefits. 

Yet, as Adele Blong, a lawyer for the Center 
on Social Welfare Policy and Law in New 
York, says, “Even a few days’ delay can be 
a personal disaster if you're trying to live 
on less than $1,600 a year.” 

In fact, the gap between the SSI income 
floor and the poverty line is even greater 
than it was when the law was enacted in 
October 1972. 

Contributing to this scandalous SSI situa- 
tion are two major factors: 

Although SS had a full 14 months to 
launch the program (it didn’t become ef- 
fective until Jan. 1, 1974), the program began 
before many key rules and regulations were 
issued. Thus, the SS staff has been ill- 
equipped to make key decisions. 

New regulations still are being issued al- 
most every week—leaving both potential 
benefiiciaries and administrating officials 
baffled. Social Security offices have been 
seriously understaffed and employes supposed 
to be implementing the SSI program have 
been poorly trained. Requests for more staff 
have been rejected at the White House level. 

In brutal summary: The SSI program to 
date has been among the biggest broken 
promises ever made by a Congress and an 
administration. Instead of a giant step to- 
ward reform of our unworkable welfare sys- 
tem, it is, as of now, a disgrace. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 8, 
1975] 
Your Moner’s WORTH—ADDED SECURITY 
INCOME 


(By Sylvia Porter) 

Are you—an elderly, disabled or blind 
American or this person’s relative or friend, 
now trying to survive on Social Security plus 
possibly some other benefits or income— 
aware that you also may be eligible for Sup- 
plemental Security Income benefits placing 
an income floor under you? 

Have you been told that you might be 
eligible even if you own your own house 
and car, even if you have substantial savings 
in the bank, even if you are working and 
earning an income, even if your application 
for benefits has been rejected? 

Do you know that you may now have as 
much as $375 a month in earnings from a 
job and still get SSI benefits—and that in 
states which supplement the federal pay- 
ments, you may earn eyen more and still 
qualify for SSI benefits? 

Today, 3.9 million Americans are getting 
SSI benefits under a year-old program de- 
signed to help our lowest-income citizens 
by guaranteeing an income floor of at least 
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$146 a month for an individual and $219 
for a couple. 

But as research by my associate, Lydia Rat- 
cliff, has uncovered, this is less than half 
the 8 million to 9 million estimated to be 
eligible. The tragic fact is that millions of 
you do not know whether or not you are 
eligible. 

Your eligibility depends primarily on your 
“net” income and your assets—as defined by 
the law and by regulations issued by the 
Social Security Administration. 

How do you figure your “net” income? 

You deduct the first $20 of any income— 
earned or unearned, including Social Secu- 
rity benefits—plus the next $65 of earned in- 
come, plus 50 percent of any additional 
income. Thus you, an individual, can have 
up to $166 ($239 for a couple) in unearned 
income such as Social Security benefits. You 
also can have up to $377 a month ($523 for 
a couple) in earned income for employment. 

For instance, let's say you as an individual 
get SS benefits of $120 a month and that this 
is your only income. You first deduct $20 
from this income, leaving you. with $100 in 
net income. Subtract this from the $146 
federal income floor and you get a SSI pay- 
ment of $46 a month (in a state with no 
state supplement). 

You also may deduct refunds of real estate 
and sales taxes, life insurance proceeds up 
to $1,500 which the beneficiary has spent on 
the insured’s last illness or burial, “infre- 
quent and irregular” earned income up to 
$30 per quarter, and infrequent and irregu- 
lar income that is unearned up to $60 a 
quarter. 

The income of your children or other rela- 
tives is not counted in determining your eli- 
gibility. Only the income of your spouse. Or 
if you are a blind or disabled child under age 
18, or 18 to 21, and at school and living with 
your parents, their income would be counted. 

If you are getting free room and board 
by living in someone else's household, fed- 
eral benefits are lowered by one-third—to 
$97 for an individual or $146 for a couple. 

But if you can meet the definition of a “‘co- 
head” of the household, the one-third reduc- 
tion does not apply. 

Even if you are not living in another per- 
son's household, but if a relative or friend 
is paying part of your room and board, that 
contribution is counted as income to you. 

If SS overpays you but you don’t realize 
it’s an overpayment and you spend it, SS 
generally cannot require you to pay back 
any money and cannot deduct any money 
from your future checks. In a case like this, 
SS could require repayment only if you had 
extra money in addition to your SSI check 
and to the income that was deducted in de- 
termining your SSI payment. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 9, 
1975] 
Your Money's WORTH: SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY INCOME 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The rules governing Supplemental! Security 
Income benefits—sa program originally de- 
signed to be of vital importance by placing 
an income floor under the poorest of our 
elderly, disabled or blind citizens—have been 
disgracefully underpublicized. They are sadly 
and widely misunderstood, They also are 
changing constantly. 

You may, in fact, be eligible today for bene- 
fits—evyen though in 1974 you applied and 
were turned down because your other income 
was too high or your assets were too great or 
you weren't disabled enough. 

Yesterday's column gave you a rundown on 
today’s basic income requirements for SSI 
eligibility. Generally speaking: 

If your Social Security and/or private pen- 
sion checks amount to less than $166 ($239 
for a couple) and you have no earnings or 
other Income, you surely are eligible for some 
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SSI benefits—if you also can meet the “assets 
test” described below. 

If your total earned income—from work—is 
less than $377 a month ($523 for a couple) 
and you have no unearned income, you'll 
surely be eligible for some SSI benefits—(as- 
suming, again, that you can meet the assets 
test). 

If you have some earned income and some 
unearned income the maximum total will be 
in between. 

And if you live in a state which supple- 
ments the basic federal SSI payment, the 
income limits are substantially higher, 

But in addition, you may own your home 
and car and also have a modest amount of 
money in the bank and/or life insurance 
policies and still collect benefits. 

Q. How much savings can you have and 
still get SSI? 

A. You can have assets up to $1,500 as an 
individual or $2,250 as a couple—including 
money in the bank, stocks or bonds. The 
“excess” value of your house, car or personal 
belongings—above the permissible maximums 
described below—is counted as part of these 
assets. 

Q. What are these other limits? 

A. Your permissible assets include the value 
of a home worth up to $25,000. “Value” is 
generally based on a tax assessment which 
the SS office requires you to bring in. But 
if your home is worth $26,000, $1,000 is 
counted against your $1,500 assets Umit. 

Q. And your car? 

A. You're permitted to own a car worth 
up to $1,200, and any value above this is 
counted as part of your other cash assets. 
However, if your car is worth more than 
$1,200, and if you need it regularly for your 
job or to get medical care (as most people 
do), the car’s entire value is exempted. 

Q. What other exemptions are there? 

A. Household goods and personal effects 
valued at up to $1,500, and the face value 
of your life insurance policies if this is less 
than $1,500 (term and burial insurance are 
completely excluded, no matter what their 
face value). Exemptions also include other 
property deemed “essential for self-support,” 
and tools or assets of an operating business 
for the blind and disabled, the resources 
needed “to achieve a plan of self-support.” 
Such resources are excludable, though, only 
to the extent that they yield a “reasonable 
rate of return.” 

Q. Must you give the federal government 
a lien on your house or other property before 
you can get SSI benefits? 

A. No. The federal government may not im- 
pose any lien on any of your property as a 
prerequisite for giving you benefits. 

Q. What should you do if the Social Secur- 
ity office has told you—verbally—that you 
don’t qualify for benefits because your assets 
are too high? 

A. Even if you already have inquired about 
SSI benefits and been turned down verbally 
at the SS office, this denial may have invalid. 
Or the rules may have changed since you 
applied, raising the total of assets and-or in- 
come you may have and still qualify. 

So, you owe it to yourself to go back and 
make a written application, if you think you 
are eligible (or a relative or friend is). SS ad- 
mits that every person who thinks he or she 
may be eligible has the right to make a writ- 
ten application so that this person may get 
a formal decision on eligibility. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 7, 
} 


Your MONEY'S WORTH, ADDED SECURITY 
INCOME 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Are you—or a friend or relative who is 
elderly, disabled or blind—among the mil- 
lions eligible for, but not receiving, federal 
Supplemental Security Income benefits? 
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As many as 5 million Americans are not 

receiving benefits legally due them under 
our nation’s first “guaranteed income” pro- 
gram designed to aid the very poorest among 
us. 
There has been an utterly inadequate ef- 
fort to find eligibles during the program's 
first year, and where outreach efforts have 
been made, incompetence frequently has 
been the rule. 

Thus, this week's series will give you the 
first who-what-where-how primer on all as- 
pects of the SSI program. The data was put 
together with the assistance of the Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute in Washington 
and the New York-based Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law. 

Q. Can you get both Social Security and 
SSI? 

A. Yes—and an estimated one in five SS 
beneficiaries is also eligible for SSI. 

Q. What are the maximum federal benefits 
you can get? 

A. As an individual, $146 a month; as a 
couple, $219. You receive as a monthly bene- 
fit the difference between your actual net 
income (after deductions described tomor- 
row) and these maximums. The maximums 
are adjusted each July 1 to take into account 
living cost increases. 

Q. How much are the state supplements? 

A. Only about half the states make addi- 
tional payments to suplement federal SSI 
benefits, with the amounts varying from 
state to state. The maximum combined fed- 
eral-state payment to an aged individual 
(65 or over) is $269 a month (in Massachu- 
setts). The maximum for a couple is $440 a 
month (in California). Even higher amounts 
are paid to individuals in some states in 
special living arrangements, such as cer- 
tain custodial care institutions. 

Q. Where does the money for SSI benefits 
come from? 

A. From general Treasury revenues—our 
tax payments. 

Q. Are all SSI beneficiaries automatically 
eligible for Medicaid to pay health related 
bills not covered by Medicare? 

A. Yes, tf you formerly received state aid 
to the aged, blind or disabled. But each state 
has the option to make or not make all new 
SSI recipients eligible for Medicaid. 

Q. Are all SSI beneficiaries eligible for 
food stamps? 

A. No. In five states (California, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New York, Wisconsin) SSI 
recipients are specifically ineligible for food 
stamps because these states have “cashed 
out” the food stamp bonus by upping SSI 
benefits by appropriate amounts. In all 
other states most SSI beneficiaries are eli- 
gible and should apply at food stamp offices. 

Q. What if you (or your relative or friend) 
are in a nursing home or foster care home 
or rest home? 

A. If it’s a public institution where you 
are not covered by Medicaid, you are not 
eligible for SSI. If it’s a private non-medical 
residence, you do qualify for regular SSI 
benefits. If it’s a public or private Medicaid- 
covered institution, you generally get the 
maximum of $25 a month (vs. the regular 
$146.) Generally, states cannot add to this 
$25 maximum, but they are permitted to 
supplement this sum for a limited period if 
the purpose is to help pay the person’s cost 
of keeping a shelter to return to when he or 
she has left the institution. 


[From the Washington Star-News, Jan. 12, 
1975] 
Your MONEY'S WORTH: SUPPLEMENTAL 
SECURITY INCOME 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
In New York, a lawsuit was filed in early 


"74 on be half of 40,000 beneficiaries of the 
Supplemental Security Income program 
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whose benefit checks had been suddenly cut 
down or cut out. 

The recipients—all aged, disabled or 
blind—received no more than three days’ 
notice and had no chance to contest the cut- 
offs. 

Recently, the Social Security Administra- 
tion was ordered by the court to give SSI 
beneficiaries adequate notice of any such 
benefit reduction—plus an explanation of 
the action, plus an opportunity for a hearing. 

Still pending are other parts of this suit, 
brought by the Center on Social Welfare 
Policy and Law in New York City. But there 
is no doubt as to how serious have been vio- 
lations of rights of Americans eligible for 
this program. 

The SSI program's official, written policy is 
not to discourage any applicant but more 
than 1 million ‘informal denials’ have been 
made verbally to would-be applicants by SS 
personnel who simply had the “impression” 
the individuals didn’t qualify. An estimated 
10 to 20 percent of these denials have been 
incorrect. 

Throughout its entire first year, the SSI 
program has been riddled with computer 
snafus, misinterpretation of the rules, un- 
trained administrators and disgracefully in- 
adequate outreach efforts. 

As a result fewer than half of the needy 
estimated to be eligible for SSI benefits— 
which establish a federal income floor of $146 
& month for an individual and $219 for a 
couple and much more if special state sup- 
plements are added—are getting them. 

You have read in last week's columns a 
unique primer on who's eligible, how much 
income you can have and still collect bene- 
fits, what cash and other assets you may 
have. 

But what if you have been wrongly turned 
down for benefits or your benefits are 
abruptly cut or cut out? How “blind” or “dis- 
abled” must a beneficiary be? 

Q. Is the SS office the only place you can 
apply? 

A. No, In some cases, the welfare office ad- 
ministers the state supplementation benefit. 

Q. What if you have been verbally denied 
benefits for which you believe you are eligi- 
ble or your benefits have been cut? 

A. Go back at once to the SS office make a 
written application for a formal ruling on 
your eligibility. On reductions, look at the 
back of the notice you received for informa- 
tion on your right to ask SS (in writing) for 
reconsideration or a hearing. 

Q. Where can you get advice or legal help? 

A. The Center on Social Welfare Policy 
and Law is the best source, 25 West 43 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10036. Public interest groups 
should get its 200-page “N.W.R.O. Supple- 
mental Security Income Program Advocates 
Manual” (about $4). Individuals should 
check the nearest Legal Services office. 

As it now stands, this is not the 
great reform law it was heralded to be. It is 
a disgrace. 

Q. Must you apply in person? 

A. Generally, yes. But in some cases, you 
can arrange to apply by mail and/or have 
someone else take your application to SS. 


REFORM AND MODERNIZATION OF 
THE PATENT LAWS 


Mr. PHILIP A. HART. Mr. President, 
on January 29, 1975, I introduced S. 473, 
a bill for the general reform and modern- 
ization of the patent laws, title 35 of the 
United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the complete text 
of S. 473, as introduced. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
meee to be printed in the Recorp, as 
OUOWwSs: 
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S. 473 

A bill for the general reform and moderniza- 
tion of the Patent Laws, title 35 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with the authority granted by arti- 
cle 1, section 8, clause 8 of the United States 
Constitution, title 35 of the United States 
Code entitled “Patents”, is hereby amended 

in its entirety to read as follows: 

“TITLE 35—PATENTS 
Sec. 


“IV. PATENT COOPERATION TREATY- 351 

“Part I—PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 
“CHAPTER 
“l. ESTABLISHMENT, 

TIONS 

“2. 
“3. 
“4. 

“CHAPTER 1.—ESTABLISHMENT, OFFICERS, 

FUNCTIONS 
"Sec. 
“1. Establishment. 
“2. Seal. 
Commissioner and other officers. 
. Restrictions on officers and employees as 
to interest in patents. 
. Board of Examiners-in-Chief. 
. Library. 
Classification of patents. 

. Certified copies of records. 

. Publications. 

. Research and studies. 

. Annual report to Congress. 
“§ 1. Establishment 


“The Patent and Trademark Office, herein- 
after referred to in this title as the ‘Office,’ 
shall be continued as an agency within the 
Department of Commerce. Records books, 
drawings, specifications, and other papers 
and things pertaining to patents and to 
trademark registrations shall be kept and 
preserved in the Office, as provided by this 
title or other provisions of law. Except as 
otherwise provided by this title, proceedings 
before the Office shall be governed by the 
Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 551- 
559, 701-706). Appointment of members of 
the Board of Examiners-in-Chief and pri- 
mary examiners shall not be subject to the 
provisions of section 3105 of title 5, United 
States Code. The Office shall function inde- 
pendently of the Department of Commerce 
in the exercise of discretion concerning the 
rule-making, investigatory, and adjudicatory 
functions of the Office, including judicial 
proceedings related thereto. 

“§ 2. Seal 

“The Office shall have a seal with which 
letters patent, certificates of trademark reg- 
istration, and papers issued from the Office 
shall be authenticated. 

“§ 3. Commissioner and other officers 

“(a)(1) There shall be a chief admin- 
istrative officer of the Office, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and Trademarks, referred 
to in this title as the ‘Commissioner.’ The 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Patents 
and Trademarks, shall, ex officio, be the Com- 
missioner of Patents and Trademarks. The 
Commissioner shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and he shall be compen- 
sated at the rate now or hereafter provided 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule pay 
rates (5 U.S.C, 5315). The Commissioner shall 
superintend or perform all duties required 
by law respecting the granting and issuing 
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of patents and the registration of trade- 
marks, shall have the authority to carry on 
studies and programs regarding domestic and 
international patent and trademark law and 
practice, and shall have charge of property 
belonging to the Patent Office. The Commis- 
sioner is authorized to promulgate rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with law, gov- 
erning proceedings before the Office; to re- 
view, himself or by such delegate as he shall 
designate, all decisions or orders of the Of- 
fice, the review of which other provisions 
of this title do not assign to the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief; and otherwise to pre- 
scribe such further rules and regulations and 
take such further actions as may be neces- 
sary or proper for purposes of administra- 
tion of the Office. Rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioner shall have 
the force of law. 

“(2) The Commissioner may, in coor- 
dination with the Department of State, 
carry On programs and studies cooperatively 
with foreign patent offices and international 
intergovernmental organizations, or may 
authorize such programs and studies to be 
carried on, in connection with the perform- 
ance of duties stated in subsection (a) (1) of 
this section. 

(3) The Commissioner may, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State, trans- 
fer funds appropriated to the Office, not to 
exceed $200,000 in any year, to the Depart- 
ment of State for the purpose of making 
special payments to international inter- 
governmental organizations for studies and 
programs for advancing international coop- 
eration concerning patents and trademarks. 
These special payments may be in addition 
to any other payments or contributions to 
the international organization and shall not 
be subject to any limitations imposed by law 
on the amounts of such other payments or 
contributions by the Government of the 
United States. 

“(4) The Commissioner may, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State, allo- 
cate appropriated to the Office, to the Depart- 
ment of State for the purpose of payment of 
the share on the part of the United States 
to the working capital fund established 
under the Patent Cooperation Treaty. Con- 
tributions to cover the share on the part of 
the United States of any operating deficits 
of the International Bureau under the 
Patent Cooperation Treaty shall be included 
in the annual budget of the Office and may 
be transferred by the Commissioner to the 
Department of State for the purpose of mak- 
ing payments thereof to the International 
Bureau. 

“(b) There shall be a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Office, who shall be appointed 
under the unclassified civil service by the 
Commissioner, and who shall be compen- 
sated at a per annum rate of basic compen- 
sation not in excess of the maximum sched- 
uled rate provided for positions in grade 18 
of the General Schedule. The Deputy Com~ 
missioner shall perform such functions as 
the Commissioner may assign or delegate and 
he shall act as Commissioner during the 
absence or disability of the Commissioner or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Commissioner. 

“(c) The Commissioner may appoint un- 
der the unclassified civil service not more 
than two Assistant Commissioners of the 
Office who shall be compensated at a per 
annum rate of basic compensation not in 
excess of the maximum scheduled rate pro- 
vided for positions in grade 18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule. Such Assistant Commissioners 
shall perform such functions as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time assign or 
delegate. In the event of vacancies in the 
offices of Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner, or their absence or disability, the 
Assistant Commissioner senior in date of 
appointment shall fill the office of Commis- 
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sioner until said vacancies, absences, or dis- 
abilities terminate. 

“(d) In addition to the officers designated 
in the preceding subsections of this section, 
there shall be a Solicitor, appointed by the 
Commissioner, who shall be compensated at 
& per annum rate of basic compensation 
not in excess of the maximum scheduled 
Tate provided for positions in grade 18 of 
the General Schedule. He shall perform such 
legal functions as requested by the Commis- 
sioner. He or his delegate— 

“(1) may participate in any proceeding 
before the Office when the primary examiner 
or the Board of Examiners-in-Chief so re- 
quests, and it appears to him that it is nec- 
essary or appropriate in the public interest 
for him to participate; and 

“(2) shall take or defend appeals from 
any decision to the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief, or from any final action of the Office, 
except as otherwise provided by subsection 
(f) of this section and subsection (b) of 
section 134; and 

“(3) shall have, in a proceeding to which 
he has become a party pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, or in which this 
title permits or requires him to participate, 
all rights and powers afforded parties under 
this title, including that to take depositions 
and testimony, and to seek evidence or other 
information, pursuant to section 23 of this 
title; and 

“(4) shall take such other action, and 
conduct such other investigations or in- 
quiries pursuant to section 24 of this title, 
as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this title, including 
the investigation of possible violations of 
this title and rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder; and 

“(5) shall, whenever his functions pur- 
suant to this subsection require his repre- 
senting differing legal positions in a pro- 
ceeding, make available employees of his 
office to assure that such positions are ade- 
quately presented. 

“(e) The Commissioner shall, subject to 
other requirements of law, appoint other 
officers and employees and assign or dele- 
gate to them the functions of the Office. The 
Commissioner is authorized to fix the rer 
annum rate of basic compensation of each 
examiner-in-chief at not in excess of the 
maximum scheduled rate provided for posi- 
tions in Grade 17 of the General Schedule (5 
U.S.C. 5104). 

“(f) Any other provision of law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding the authority of the 
Solicitor and that of any office or employee of 
the Office, to appear before the courts shall be 
subject to the direction and control of the 
Attorney General, and shall be limited to 
such delegation of authority as the Attorney 
General or his duly authorized representa- 
tive may make. 

“§ 4. Restrictions on officers and employees as 
to interest in patents 

“(a) Officers and employees of the Office 
shall be incapable, during the period of 
their appointment or employment and for 
one year thereafter, of: 

“(1) applying for a patent; 

“(2) being named as an inventor in an 
application for patent for an invention con- 
ceived or made during the period of their 
appointments or for one year thereafter; or 

“(3) acquiring, directly or indirectly, e - 
cept by inheritance or bequest, any pateut 
or any right of interest in any patent issued 
or to be issued by the Office. 

“(b) After expiration of the one-year post- 
appointment period provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section, a former officer or 
employee may apply for a patent or be 
named as an inventor in an application for 
patent: Provided, however, That if the sub- 
ject matter claimed in an application for 
patent was conceived or made during the 
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period of his appointment or employment or 
within one year thereafter, the application 
for such patent shall not be entitled to any 
date of invention earlier than one year after 
termination of the appointment of such 
former officer or employee. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall prescribe 
regulations governing the participation of 
present or former officers and employees of 
the Office in the preparation or prosecution 
of applications for patent which may be or 
have been assigned to one or more examin- 
ing groups to which the work of such officers 
or employees may be or has been related. 

“(d) Nothing contained In this section 
shall be construed to modify the obligations 
imposed by this or any other title of the 
United States Code upon present or former 
officers and employees of the United States. 
“$ 5. Board of Examiners-in-Chief 

“(a) There shall be in the Office not to 
exceed sixty examiners-in-chief, who shall be 
appointed under the competitive service. 

“(b) The examiners-in-chief shall consti- 
tute a Board of Examiners-in-Chief, The 
examiners-in-chief shall be persons of com- 
petent legal knowledge and scientific ability, 
who will perform and exercise the judicial 
functions of the Office. The Chairman of the 
Board shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner. 

“(c) The Board of Examiners-in-Chief 
shall: 

“(e) review (as provided in chapter 12 of 
this title) final rejections by primary exam- 
iners; and 

*(2) render other decisions and orders, 
and take other agency action, as provided 
in this title; and 

“(a) perform the functions specified as 
being performed by a Board of Patent Inter- 
ferences in other Acts of Congress and when 
performing said function shall constitute a 
Board of Patent Interferences; and 

“(4) render other decisions and orders as 
the Commissioner may by regulation or or- 
der prescribe. 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in or 
pursuant to this title, the Board of Exam- 
Iners-in-Chief shall exercise all judicial 
functions of the Office, including all agency 
review of appeals, under this title. Except as 
provided otherwise in this title, the decision 
of the Board of Examiners-in-Chief shall 
constitute final agency action (as that term 
is defined in 5 U.S.C. 551) in all matters con- 
sidered by it, and shall be the final decision 
of the Patent Office for the purposes of chap- 
ter 13 of this title. 

“(e) Each appeal or other action shall be 
heard or considered by a panel of one or 
more members of the Board of Examiners- 
in-Chief, as the Commissioner by general 
regulation shall prescribe. Said panel shall be 
designated for each case by the Chairman of 
the Board consistent with the provisions of 
section 3105, of title 5, United States Code. 
The Board of Examiners-in-Chief shall have 
sole power to grant rehearings. 

“(f) In any proceeding before the Board 
of Examiners-in-Chief, the Board or any 
member thereof may: 

“(1) administer oaths and affirmations; 

“(2) issue subpenas or discovery orders 
for testimony, evidence, depositions, or other 
information pursuant to section 23 of this 
title; 

“(3) rule upon offers of proof and receive 
relevant evidence; 

“(4) dispose of procedural requests or simi- 
lar matters; 

“(5) regulate the course of the hearing; 

“(6) hold conferences for the settlement or 
simplification of the issues with notice to all 
parties involved; 

“(7) make decisions in accordance with the 
provisions of this title; and 

“(8) take any other action authorized by 
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this title, or by such regulation as the Com- 
missioner may, consistent with the provisions 
of this title, prescribe. 

“(g) Whenever the Commissioner consid- 
ers it necessary to maintain the work of the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief current, he may 
designate any patent examiner of the primary 
examiner grade or higher having the requisite 
ability, to act as an examiner-in-chief for 
periods not exceeding six months. An exam- 
iner so designated shall be qualified to act as 
a member of the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief. Not more than one acting examiner-in- 
chief shall be a member of any panel of the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief hearing any ap- 
peal or considering any case, nor may an act- 
ing examiner-in-chief be the sole member of 
any such panel. The Commissioner is author- 
ized to fix the per annum rate of basic com- 
pensation of each acting examiner-in-chief in 
the Office at not in excess of the maximum 
scheduled rate provided for positions in grade 
16 of the General Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5104). 
The per annum rate of basic compensation of 
each designated examiner-in-chief shall be 
adjusted, at the close of the period for which 
he was designated to act as examiner-in- 
chief, to the per annum rate of basic compen- 
sation which he would have been receiving at 
the close of such period if such designation 
had not been made. 

“§ 6. Library 

“(a) The Commissioner shall maintain a 
complete and current library of scientific and 
other works and periodicals, both foreign and 
domestic, in the Office which shall be avail- 
able to its employees in the discharge of their 
duties under this title and to assist the public 
in the study of the useful arts, 

“(b) The Commissioner shall establish li- 
sison with such Government agencies as may 
be appropriate in order to make available to 
the Office library additional scientific and 
other works and periodicals, both foreign and 
domestic. 

“$ 7. Classification of patents 

“The Commissioner shall maintain with 
appropriate revisions the classification by 
subject matter of published specifications 
of United States patents and of such other 
patents and applications and other scientific 
and technical information as may be neces- 
sary or practicable for the purpose of deter- 
mining with readiness and accuracy the 
patentability of subject matter for which ap- 
plications for patent are filed. 

“$ 8. Certified copies of records 

“The Commissioner shall, upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, furnish certified 
copies of records of the Office to any person, 
subject to any specific prohibition estab- 
lished by law. 


“$9. Publications 


“(a) The Commissioner shall cause to be 
published in a timely fashion in such format 
as he determines to be suitable, the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) the specifications and drawings of 
patents, and patent applications, subject to 
the provisions of this title; and 

“(2) certificates of trademark, registra- 
tions, including statements and drawings. 

“(b) The Commissioner may cause to be 
published, in such format as he determines 
to be suitable, the following: 

“(1) patent abstracts; 

“(2) the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent and Trademark Office; 

“(3) annual indexes of patents, published 
applications, and of trademarks and informa- 
tion concerning the same; 

“(4) annual volumes of decisions in patent 
and trademark cases; 

“(5) classification manuals and indexes of 
the classifications of patents and trademarks; 
and 

“(6) pamphlet copies of the patent laws 
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and rules of practice, laws and rules relating 
to trademarks, and circulars or other pub- 
lications relating to the business of the Office. 

“(c) The Commissioner may exchange 
copies of any of the publications specified 
in subsection (a) or (b) of this section for 
publications desirable for the use of the 
Office, and furnish copies of any of these 
publications to international !mtergovern- 
mental organizations of which the United 
States is a member. 

“(d) The Commissioner may supply copies 
of specifications and drawings of patents to 
public libraries in the United States, which 
shall maintain such copies for the use of the 
public, at the rate for each year’s issue pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner in accordance 
with section 41(b) of this title. 

“(e) The Office may print the headings of 
the drawings for patents for the purpose of 
photolithography. 

“(f) The Commissioner (1) shall maintain 
public facilities for the searching of patent 
materials, (2) may establish a public infor- 
mation service for the dissemination to the 
public of information concerning patents 
and trademarks, and (3) may from time to 
time disseminate or provide for dissemination 
of technological and other information, the 
publication of which in his judgment would 
encourage progress in the useful arts. Such 
dissemination may be made by periodical or 
other publications, the preparation and dis- 
play of exhibits, and other appropriate 
means. 

“§ 10. Research and studies 

“The Commissioner shall conduct a pro- 
gram of research and development to im- 
prove and expedite the handling, classifica- 
tion, storage, and retrieval of patents and 
other scientific and technical information 
for the purposes of raising the level of tech- 
nology utilized by the Office to that permit- 
ted by the state of the art. 

“$11. Annual report to Congress. 


“The Commissioner shall report to Con- 
gress annually the money received and ex- 
pended, statistics concerning the work of 
the Office, an evaluation of the overall qual- 
ity of the patents issued (including court 
decisions related to the validity and enforce- 
ment of patents), and other information re- 
lation to the Office as may be useful to the 
Congress or the public. Such statistics shall 
evaluate current patterns (as well as histo- 
rical development over time) of patent and 
trademark ownership, grouped by economic 
categories of ownership, significance and type 
of technology involved, and geographic 
origin. 

“Chapter 2.—PROCEEDINGS IN THE OFFICE 
“21. Day for taking action falling on Satur- 

day, Sunday, or holiday. 

“22. Form of papers filed. 

“23. Issue of subpenas and other orders by 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief; review 
and enforcement,” 

“24. Issue of subpenas and other orders in 
investigations; review and enforce- 
ment, 

“25. Oath and declaration in lieu of oath. 

“26. Effect of defective or missing execution 

“27. Postal interruptions. 

“28. Program to assist individual inventors 
and small businessmen in prosecuting 
applications. 

“$21. Day for taking action falling on Sat- 

urday, Sunday, or holiday 

“When the day, or the last day, for taking 
any action or paying any fee required by this 
title falls on Saturday, Sunday, or holiday 
within the District of Columbia, or any other 
day where receipt of papers cannot be ef- 
fected, the action may be taken, or the fee 
paid, on the next succeeding secular or busi- 
ness day. 
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“$ 22, Form of papers filed 

“The Commissioner may by regulation pre- 
scribe the form of papers filed in the Office. 
“$ 23. Issue of subpenas and other orders 

by Board of Examiners-in-Chief; re- 
view and enforcement 

“(a) Any party to a proceeding before the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief may apply at 
any time to the Board or any member thereof 
for subpenas or discovery orders to provide 
testimony, evidence, depositions, or other 
information, and the Board or member shall 
issue the same ex parte to (1) the Solicitor; 
(2) parties to proceedings had pursuant to 
sections 5(c)(3) or 136 of this title; and 
(3) upon a showing of good cause, to parties 
to proceedings had pursuant to section 135 
of this title. Any member also may issue such 
subpenas or orders on his own motion in 
any proceeding. Subpenas and orders may 
issue against the applicant or any person 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
whether or not he is a party in the proceed- 
ing. 

Ep) (1) The Commissioner shall establish 
rules for obtaining such discovery, testimony, 
evidence, affidavits, depositions, or other in- 
formation. Subject to subsection (a) of 
this section, such rules shall provide any 
party granted a subpena or discovery order 
all discovery permitted, and the sanctions, 
other than contempt, for noncompliance 
therewith prescribed, in the Federal courts 
pursuant to the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, as now in force or as amended here- 
after, with such different time limits as the 
Commissioner may by regulation prescribe. 
Such rules shall provide, further, for pro- 
tective orders and for the payment of witness 
fees and expenses as prescribed for proceed- 
ings in the district courts. 

“(2) The Board of Examiners-in-Chief or 
any member thereof shall have the power, 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Commissioner shall prescribe, to sustain, 
quash, or modify subpenas or orders issued 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c)(1) Agency action pursuant to sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
not be deemed final decisions or orders for 
the purposes of chapter 13 of this title. Ju- 
dicial review of orders pursuant to subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this section may be 
had upon review of the final decision or order 
in the entire proceeding, pursuant to chap- 
ter 13 of this title, or as may otherwise be 
required by sections 701-706 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(2) Any party aggrieved by refusal or 
failure to comply with a subpena or order 
issued, and not quashed, pursuant to sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, may apply 
for such civil enforcement by moving for 
an order to show cause why the person re- 
fusing or falling to comply with such sub- 
pena or order should not be commanded by 
the court to comply therewith. Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3) of this subsection, 
such application shall be to the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. The process of such district court 
for such purpose shall run through the 
United States and otherwise as provided by 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure or any 
Federal statute. 

“(3) In the case of a person not a party to 
the proceeding before the Board of Exam- 
iners-in-Chief, such application shall be 
made to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which such person 
or his agent for service resides or may be 
found. Such court may, if it finds that the 
interests of justice, judicial economy, and 
fairness to such person so permit, transfer 
such application to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

“(4) Disobedience of any court order en- 
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tered pursuant to this subsection shall be 

punishable as a contempt. 

“§ 24. Issue of subpenas and other orders in 
investigations; review and enforce- 
ment 

“(a) To carry out the provisions of this 
title, the Board of Examiners-in-Chief shall 
upon the application of the Solicitor issue a 
subpena or order to any applicant, patentee, 
or person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, requiring him— 

“(1) to appear before a desginated repre- 
sentative of the Office in a nonadjudicative 
proceeding to testify, or to produce docu- 
mentary evidence or other information or 
material; or 

“(2) to file reports or answers in writing 
to specific questions—relating to any in- 
vestigation or inquiry by such officer, in- 
volving conduct which may be a violation of 
sections 31, 32, 33, 115, 131, 135 or chapter 19 
of this title, or likely to lead to the produc- 
tion of information relating thereto, whether 
or not the subject matter of the investigation 
or inquiry may also be involved in any pro- 
ceeding before a primary examiner or the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, or in any other 
proceeding before a court or other tribunal. 
A person so required to appear shall be en- 
titled to the payment of witness fees and 
expenses as prescribed for proceedings in the 
district courts. A subpena or order requiring 
such a person to appear at a proceeding held 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
may issue against any such person within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“(b) Agency review of subpenas or orders 
issued pursuant to this section shall be in 
accordance with such rules as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe. 

“(c) In the case of disobedience to or fail- 
ure to comply with such subpenas or orders, 
the Solicitor may, in his discretion, seek en- 
forcement thereof by the procedure specified 
in section 23(c) of this chapter, and the 
procedures specified therein shall be appli- 
cable to subpenas and orders entered pursu- 
ant to this section. 

“§ 25. Oath and declaration in Heu of oath 

“(a) An oath to be filed in the Office may 
be made before any person within the United 
States authorized to administer oaths, or 
before any officer authorized to administer 
oaths in the foreign country in which the 
affiant may be, whose authority shall be 
proved by certificate of a diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States, and such 
oath shall be valid if it complies with the 
laws of the State or country where made. 

“(b) The Commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe that any document to be filed in 
the Office and which is required by any law 
or regulation to be under oath may be sub- 
scribed to by a written declaration in such 
form as the Commissioner may prescribe, 
such declaration to be in lieu of the oath 
otherwise required. 

“(c) Whenever such written declaration is 
used, the document must warn the declarant 
that willful false statements and the like are 
subject to punishment including fine or im- 
prisonment, or both (18 U.S.C. 1001). 

“(d) Whenever the affiant or declarant 
does not understand English, the oath or 
declaration shall be made in a language he 
understands and shall be filed with an Eng- 
lish translation, the accuracy of which shall 
be attested pursuant to such rules as the 
Commissioner may prescribe. 

“§ 26. Effect of defective or missing execution 

“Any document to be filed in the Patent 
Office and which is required by any law or 
regulation to be executed in a specified man- 
ner may be provisionally accepted by the 
Commissioner despite a defective or missing 
execution, provided a properly executed doc- 
ument is submitted within such reasonable 
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time as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner. 


“§ 27. Postal interruptions 

“(a) A patent application or application 
for trademark registration shall be consid- 
ered as having been filed in the Office on 
the date that it would have been received 
by the Office except for any delay caused by 
a substantial interruption of the postal serv- 
ice in a significant part of the United States, 
due to work stoppage, national emergency, 
or other unforeseen circumstances, which 
has been determined by the Commissioner 
to have interfered with the transmission of 
mail to the Office, if a claim is made for the 
benefit of an earlier filing date in accord- 
ance with subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section. The said determination by the Com- 
missioner will specify the date on which 
the substantial interruption shall be deemed 
to have commenced and any geographical or 
other limitations which shall be deemed to 
apply to claims for benefits under this sec- 
tion. A further determination shall be made 
by the Commissioner specifying the date on 
which the interruption is deemed to have 
ended. Notice of such determinations shall 
be promptly published by the Commission- 
er in the Federal Register and Official Ga- 
zette of the Office, or other appropriate pub- 
lication, and shall constitute the only basis 
for the claims. 

“(b) No patent or trademark application, 
patent, or trademark registration shall be 
entitled to an earlier filing date under sub- 
section (a) of this section unless a verified 
statement by the applicant or owner of rec- 
ord or by his attorney or agent claiming the 
earlier filing date to which the application 
is believed to be entitled is filed in the Office 
within three months after the publication 
in the Federal Register or other appropriate 
publication of the date on which the inter- 
ruption is deemed to have ended. Such state- 
ment shall be maintained in the file of the 
application in the Office and shall be referred 
to in the patent or trademark registration 
when practicable. 

“(c) When a statement filed under sub- 
section (b) of this section appears unrea- 
sonable or defective on its face, or when the 
filing date of the patent or trademark ap- 
plication, patent, or trademark registration 
is called into question or is material in 
any inter partes proceeding in the Office or 
any proceeding in the courts, the applicant 
or owner of such application, patent, or 
trademark registration or his attorney or 
agent may be required to present evidence 
establishing the filing date to which the 
application is entitled. The filing date to 
which the application is entitled shall be 
determined on the basis of such evidence 
and any evidence introduced by an opposing 
party. The evidence shall be presented as 
directed by the Commissioner in proceedings 
in the Office or as directed by the courts in 
proceedings in the courts. 

“(d) Except for the filing of a patent or 
trademark application, if any action is taken 
or any fee is paid in the Office later than the 
end of any time period established by law 
for taking such action or paying such fee, 
and no other provision exists for excusing 
such delay, the delay may be excused if 
found to have been caused by a postal inter- 
ruption with respect to which determina- 
tions are made and published by the Com- 
missioner as required by subsection 27(a). 
Relief under this subsection must be re- 
quested by a verified statement filed in the 
Office by the patent or trademark applicant 
or owner or any other party to a proceeding 
in the Office or by his attorney or agent 
within three months after the publication 
in the Federal Register or other appropriate 
publication of the date on which the inter- 
ruption is deemed to haye ended, This sub- 
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section is applicable to every law requiring 

an action to be taken or a fee to be paid in 

the Office, including this title; the Trade- 
mark Act of 1946 (ch. 540, 60 Stat. 427), as 

amended; the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 

(Public Law 83-703, 68 Stat. 919), as 

amended; and the National Aeronautics and 

Space Act (Public Law 85-568, 72 Stat. 426 

(1958) ), as amended, In cases involying the 

Atomic Energy Act of 1954 of 1954 or the 

National Aeronautics and Space Act, deter- 

minations of relief shall be made by the 

Board of Examiners-in-Chief. In other cases, 

determinations shall be made by the Com- 

missioner. 

“$28. Program to assist individual inventors 
and small businessmen in prosecut- 
ing applications 

“(a) The Commissioner shall establish a 
program designed to provide advice and as- 
sistance to individual inventors and small 
business concerns (as that term is defined 
in or pursuant to section 2[3] of the Small 
Business Act, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 632) 
in— 

“(1) preparing and filing applications for 
patent; and 

“(2) prosecuting or defending proceedings 
under chapters 12 and 13 of this title, 

“(b)(1) Such an inventor or small busi- 
ness concern (hereinafter referred to in this 
section as the ‘candidate’) shall qualify for 
such program upon an appropriate showing 
of need, as the Commissioner shall, in his 
discretion, prescribe by regulation. Qualifi- 
cations as to need shall include considera- 
tions of the expense and ability of the can- 
didate to obtain adequate counsel, the 
complexity and importance of the subject 
matter sought to be patented, and the com- 
plexity and expense to the candidate of the 
proceeding in which the candidate may be 
or is involved. 

“(2) Five years from the effective date of 
this Act, the Commissioner shall submit a 
report to Congress indicating the effective- 
ness of this pilot program and the extent 
of its utilization, evaluating the criteria 
used in selecting candidates, reporting on 
the cost-effectiveness of the program, and 
recommending appropriate legislation, if the 
Commissioner deems any appropriate, to 
place this pilot program on a permanent 
basis. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall assign suffi- 
cient professional and clerical staff to this 
pilot program adequately to test its effective- 
ness, and shall take measures appropriate to 
assure that adverse or conflicting interests 
or positions are not taken by the same em- 
ployee of the Office. 

“CHAPTER 3.—PRACTICE BEFORE THE OFFICE 


“Sec, 
"31. Regulation for agents and attorneys. 
“32, Suspension or exclusion from practice. 
“33. Unauthorized practice. 
“34. False statements. 
“$31. Regulation for agents and attorneys 
“(a) The Commissioner may prescribe 
regulations governing the recognition and 
conduct of agents, attorneys, or other repre- 
sentatives of applicants or other persons be- 
fore the Office, and may require them, before 
being recognized as representatives of appli- 
cants or other persons, to show that they are 
of good moral character and reputation and 
are possessed of the necessary qualifications 
to render to applicants or other persons valu- 
able service, advice, and assistance in the 
presentation or prosecution of their appli- 
cations or other business before the Office. 
“(b) Any person refused recognition under 
subsection (a) of this section by action of 
the Commissioner may have judicial review 
of such action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of chapter 7, of 
title 5, United States Code. 


“§ 32. Suspension or exclusion from practice 
“The Commissioner may determine on the 
record, after notice and an opportunity for 
& hearing as provided in chapter 5, subchap- 
ter II, title 5, United States Code, to suspend 
or exclude from further practice before the 
Office, either generally or in any particular 
case, any agent, attorney, or representative 
of an applicant or other person if such in- 
dividual is shown to be incompetent, or to 
be guilty of gross misconduct, or not to have 
complied with section 31 of this chapter 
or sections 115 or 131 of this title, or regu- 
lations established thereunder, or to have, 
in any manner and with intent to do so, de- 
ceived, misled, defrauded, or threatened, 
whether by word, circular, letter, documents, 
advertising, or otherwise, any applicant, 
prospective applicant, or other person havy- 
ing immediate or prospective business before 
the Office in his official capacity. Judicial re- 
view of the Commissioner’s actions under 
this section shall be had in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 7, title 5, United States Code. 


“§ 33. Unauthorized practice 

“(a) Whoever— 

“(1) not being recognized pursuant to 
section 31 of this chapter to practice before 
the Office— 

“(A) holds himself out or knowingly per- 
mits himself to be held out as so recognized, 


or 

“(B) holds himself out or knowingly per- 
mits himself to be held out as available either 
to perform the services of preparing or prose- 
cuting an application for patent or to pro- 
vide such service to be performed by a per- 
son not so recognized or by an unidentified 
person, or 

“(C) for compensation, either performs the 
service of preparing or prosecuting an appli- 
cation for patent for another not so recog- 
nized or provides such service to be per- 
formed by a person not so recognized or by 
an unidentified person; or 

“(2) whether recognized or not pursuant 
to section 31 of this chapter to practice be- 
fore the Office, makes an applicant, prospec- 
tive applicant for a patent, or the Office any 
false, misleading, or deceptive representation 
of any material fact, by commission or omis- 
sion, with respect to the procurement of a 
patent— 
shall be punishable by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year or a fine not exceeding 
$10,000 for each offense, or both. 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, where an agent, attorney, or 
firm recognized to practice before the Office, 
assumes responsibility for the service of pre- 
paring or prosecuting a patent application at 
the time such service is rendered, the service 
shall be considered as performed by such 
agent, attorney, or firm. 

“$34. False statements 

“Whoever— 

“(a) knowingly and willfully makes a false 
statement to the Office; or 

“(b) knowingly and willfully makes a 
statement to the Office in which he fails to 
disclose any fact or other matter, the dis- 
closure of which is necessary to prevent the 
statement, or a prior statement relating 
thereto, from being misleading when con- 
sidered as a whole; or 

“(c) Knowingly and willfully fails to dis- 
close to the Office information required to be 
disclosed by this title or another provision 
of Federal law; or 

“(d) conspires or attempts to do any of the 
foregoing; aids, abets, or causes another to 
do so; or willfully assists another to conceal 
or cover-up his having done so— 
shall be punishable by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or both. 
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“CHAPTER 4.—OFFICE FEES 


“Sec. 

“41. Office fees. 

“42. Payment of fees; 
amounts, 

“§ 41. Office fees 

“(a) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) Costs of operation of the Office are 
total Office appropriations for the most re- 
cently completed fiscal year plus expendi- 
tures during the same year from the separate 
account or accounts established by subsec- 
tion (d) of this section. 

“(2) Fees charged for patent and trade- 
mark examination may include: 

“(A) fees charged under this title for (i) 
filing, searching, examining, and publishing 
patent applications, and claims in applica- 
tions, (ii) issuing patents, (iil) filing dis- 
claimers, (iv) filing appeals to the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief and briefs in support of 
such appeals of proceedings, (v) filing peti- 
tions for revival of abandoned patent appli- 
cations or for delayed payment of fees, and 
(vi) issuing of certificates under section 255 
or section 256, and (vil) processing interna- 
tional applications under Part IV of this 
title; 

“(B) fees charged under the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427), as amended, for 
(1) filing original applications for registra- 
tion of a mark in each class, (ii) filing appli- 
cations for renewal of a mark in each class, 
and an additional fee for filing after expira- 
tion of the registration, (ili) filing affidavits 
under section 8(a) or 8(b) for a mark in each 
class, (iv) filing petitions for revival of 
abandoned applications, (v) filing opposi- 
tions to registration of a mark in each class, 
(vi) petitioning for cancellation of a mark 
in each class, (vii) filing appeals to the 
Trademark Trial and Appeal Board for a 
mark in each class (vill) issuing new certif- 
icates of registration following changes of 
ownership of marks or corrections of reg- 
istrant’s mistakes, (ix) issuing certificates 
of correction of registrants’ mistakes or 
amendments after registration, (x) filing 
disclaimers after registration, and (xi) filing 
notices of claims of benefits of the Trade- 
mark Act of 1946 for marks to be published 
under section 12(c). 

“(3) In determining the costs of products 
and services for purposes of this section 
there shall be included (A) all costs identi- 
fiable directly with the performance of the 
products or services, including, but not 
limited to, personal services and benefits, re- 
lated accrue annual leave, services rendered 
under contract, materials and supplies con- 
sumed, inventory losses, and equipment pur- 
chase and depreciation directly related to 
the performance of such products or services; 
and (B) a proportionate allocation of general, 
administrative, and research expenses 
charged to the Office on the basis of the ex- 
tent to which such expenses are related ta 
the products or services. 

“(b) (1) The Commissioner shall prescribe 
by regulations the fees which shall be 
charged for patent and trademark exam- 
ination, the maintenance of patents in 
force, supplying of copies of records, furnish- 
ing of publications, other products, or serv- 
ices provided by the Office, and any other 
matters set forth in this title or in the 
Trademark Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427), as 
amended, requiring a fee. Fees shall be de- 
signed to effect an overall recovery of ap- 
proximately 50 per centum of the costs of 
operation of the Office. Reduced or nominal 
fees may be charged to libraries specified in 
section 9(d) of this title for patent copies, 

“(2) For patents owned legally and bene- 
ficlally by an individual inventor or a small 
business concern (as that term is defined in 
or pursuant to section 2[3] of the Small 
Business Act, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 632), 
and which the owner is under no legal obli- 
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gation to assign, combined filing, examina- 
tion, and issuance fees shall not exceed $100. 
For all other patent applicants the combined 
filing, examination, and issuance fees shall 
not be less than $200. 

“(c) Fees charged for patent and trade- 
mark examination and maintenance shall 
not be adjusted more than once every two 
years. Fees for new services may be in- 
stituted whenever necessary. All fee adjust- 
ments and new fees shall be announced in 
the Federal Register thirty days prior to 
their coming into effect. 

“(d) Except as provided in subsection (f) 
of this section, fees shall be charged to re- 
cover the full cost of providing Office prod- 
ucts and services, other than patent and 
trademark examination, which convey spe- 
cial benefits to recipients above and beyond 
those accruing to the public at large. The 
individual fees for such products or sery- 
ices shall, as nearly as practicable, recover 
the costs attributable to the particular prod- 
ucts or services for which the fees are 
charged. All fees paid to the Office for prod- 
ucts and services, other than fees charged 
for patent and trademark examination and 
fees for maintaining patents in force, shall 
be deposited in a separate account or 
accounts which may be used to pay 
directly the costs of such products or sery- 
ices, to repay or make advances to appropria- 
tions or funds which do or will initially bear 
all or part of such cost, or to refund excess 
sums when necessary, the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of June 26, 1934 (31 U.S.C. 
725e) notwithstanding. Acts appropriating 
funds to the Office may include provisions 
limiting annual expenditure from said ac- 
count or accounts. 

“(e) The fees prescribed under the author- 
ity of this title and the Trademark Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 427), as amended, shall apply 
to any other Government department or 
agency, or officer thereof, except that the 
Commissioner may waive the payment of any 
fee for services or materials in cases of OC- 
easional or incidental requests by a Govern- 
ment department or agency, or officer there- 
of: Provided, That nothing herein shall affect 
the authority to register trademarks with- 
out charge under section 2 of the Act of Au- 
gust 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 891) (25 U.S.C. 305a), 
as amended. 

“(f) (1) During the term of a patent, other 
than a design patent, the following mainte- 
nance fees shall be due: 

“(A) a first maintenance fee of at least 
$300 on or before the seventh anniversary of 
the beginning of the term of the patent and 

“(B) a second maintenance fee of at least 
$600 on or before the tenth anniversary of 
the beginning of the term of the patent; and 

“(C) a third maintenance fee of at least 
$1,100 on or before the thirteenth anniversary 
of the beginning of the term of the patent. 

“(2) In the case of a reissue patent the 
times specified herein shall run from the 
date of the original patent. 

“(3)(A) A grace period of six months will 
be allowed in which to pay any maintenance 
fee, provided it is accompanied by the fee 
prescribed for delayed payment. When a re- 
sponse is not received to the notice provided 
by paragraph (5) of this subsection, a sub- 
sequent notice shall be sent approximately 
sixty days after the due date of any mainte- 
nance fee, 

“(B) The first and second maintenance fees 
may be deferred in accordance with para- 
graph (6) of this subsection. 

“(4) A patent will terminate on the due 
date for any maintenance fee unless, as pro- 
vided for in this section, the fee due (includ- 
ing any fees previously deferred) is paid or 
a statement in accordance with paragraph 
(6) of this subsection requesting deferment 
is filed. Such termination or lapsing shall be 
without prejudice to rights existing under 
any other patent. 
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“(5) Notice of the requirement for the 
payment of the maintenance fees and the 
filing of statements in compliance with this 
subsection shall be attached to or embodied 
in the patent. 

“(6) (A) Any inventor to whom a patent 
issued (or his heirs), or any small business 
concern (as that term is defined in or pur- 
suant to section 2[3] of the Small Business 
Act, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 632), who legally 
and beneficially owns the patent, and which 
the owner is under no legal obligation to 
assign, may within six months of the seventh 
anniversary of the beginning of the term of 
the patent by a statement to the Commis- 
sioner request deferment of the first mainte- 
nance fee if the gross benefit received by the 
inventor or any other party having or having 
had any interest in the subject matter of the 
patent, from, under, or by virtue of the pat- 
ent or from the manufacture, use, or sale of 
the invention, was less in value than the 
amount of the fee, and the statement so 
specifies. The fee shall thereupon be deferred 
until the time the second maintenance fee 
is due and shall be paid in addition to the 
second maintenance fee. 

“(B) Any inventor to whom a patent issued 
(or his heirs) or any small business concern 
(as that term is defined in or pursuant to 
section 2[3] of the Small Business Act, as 
amended, 15 U.S.C. 632), who legally and 
beneficially owns the patent, and which the 
owner is under no legal obligation to assign, 
may within six months of the tenth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the term of the 
patent by a statement to the Commissioner 
request deferment of the second mainte- 
nance fee (and further deferment of the first 
maintenance fee is such fee has been de- 
ferred) if the gross benefit received by the 
inventor or any other party having or hav- 
ing had any interest in the subject matter 
of the patent during the proceding four years, 
from under, or by virtue of the patent or 
from the manufacture, use, or sale of the 
invention, was less in value than the amount 
of the second fee, and the statement so 
specifies. The second fee, or the first and 
second fees, as the case may be, shall there- 
upon be deferred until the time the third 
maintenance fee is due and shall be paid in 
addition to the third maintenance fee and 
with the same result if not paid. No defer- 
ment of any of the fees beyond the 
thirteenth anniversary of the term of the 
patent shall be permitted and the patent 
will terminate at the end of the thirteenth 
anniversary of the term unless all mainte- 
nance fees are paid in accordance with the 
provisions of this subsection. 

“(g) Any small business concern electing 
the lesser fee under subsection (b)(2) or 
electing deferral of any fee under subsec- 
tion (f) hereof shall provide to the Com- 
missioner an appropriate certification, in 
such form as the Commissioner by regulation 
shall prescribe from the Small Business 
Administration of his qualification as a small 
business concern under the Small Business 
Act. 

“$42. Payments of fees; 
amounts 

“All fees shall be paid to the Commissioner 
who, except as provided in sections 361(b) 
and 376(b) of this title, shall deposit the 
same in the Treasury of the United States, 
and the Commissioner may refund from the 
appropriate account any sum paid by mis- 
take or in excess of the prescribed fee. 

“Part IT—PATENTABILITY OF INVENTIONS AND 
GRANT OF PATENTS 
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151 
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“14. 
“15. 
“16. 
“17. SECRECY AND FILING APPLICATIONS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DEFERRED EXAMINATION. 
AMENDMENT, CORRECTION, AND RE- 
ISSUE OF PATENTS. 251 
“CHAPTER 10.—PATENTABILITY OF INVENTIONS 
“Sec. 
“100. 
“101. 
“102. 


181 
“18. 191 


“19. 


Definitions. 

Subject matter patentable. 

Conditions for patentability; 
and bars to patent. 

Conditions of patentability; 
vious subject matter. 

“105. Priority of invention. 

“g 100. Definitions 

“When used in this title, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates— 

“(a) The term ‘invention’ means inven- 
tion or discovery. 

“(b) The term ‘process’ means process, art, 
or method and includes a new use of a known 
process, machine, manufacture, composition 
of matter, or natural material. 

“(c) The terms ‘United States’ and ‘this 
country’ mean the United States of America, 
its territories, and possessions, and the Com- 
monthwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(d) The term ‘applicant’ means any per- 
son who owns an application for a patent, 
as provided in this title. 

“(e) The term ‘patentee’ includes not only 
the person to whom the patent was issued 
but also the successors in title to such 
person, 

“(f) The term ‘actual filing date in the 
United States’ includes the filing date to 
which an application, an international ap- 
plication under section 363 of this title, or 
patent, or the subject matter of any claim 
thereof, may be entitled under the provisions 
of sections 120 and 365(c) of this title (and 
excludes any date under section 119, 365(a) 
or 365(b) of this title). An application, an 
international application, or the resulting 
patent may contain separate claims for sub- 
ject matter having different actual filing 
dates in the United States by virtue of the 
provisions of sections 120 and 365(c) of this 
title or may contain claims entitled to the 
benefit of a prior date under the provisions 
of sections 119 and 365 (a) and (b) of this 
title, in addition to claims not so entitled. 

“(g) The terms ‘manufacture,’ ‘composi- 
tion of matter,’ and ‘new and useful Improve- 
ment thereof’ do not include any known 
manufacture or composition of matter, or any 
new but conventional formulation or prep- 
aration of any of the foregoing or any natural 
material, whether or not the same is adapted 
for practicing a new use thereof; Provided, 
however, such subject matter may be claimed 
in the manner specified in section 112(e) (3) 
of this title. 

“(h) The term ‘person’ includes an individ- 
ual and any entity considered as such at 
law, including a coroporation, company, asso- 
ciation, firm, partnership, joint stock com- 
pany, foundation, institution, society, union, 
club, church, the United States, any govern- 
ment, government agency, or any other group 
of persons organized for any purpose. 

“(i) The term ‘inventor’ as applied to any 
claim of a patent or application for patent, 
means the individual or group of individuals 
who invented or discovered the subject mat- 
ter of such claim. 

“§ 101. Subject matter patentable 

“Whoever invents or discovers any new 
and useful process, machine, manufacture, 
composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement thereof, or his successor in 
title, may obtain a patent therefor, subject 


novelty 


“103. nonob- 
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to the conditions and requirements of this 
title. 
“§ 102. Conditions for patentability; novelty 
and bars to patent 

“A person shall not be entitled to a patent 
if the subject matter sought to be patented— 

“(a) was, before the invention thereof by 
the inventor named in the application— 

“(1) patented in this or a foreign coun- 
try; or 

“(2) described in this or a foreign coun- 
try in a printed or other tangible form of 
publication; or 

“(3) known or used nonsecretly in this 
or a foreign country by any person other than 
the inventor named in the application; or 

“(b) was, more than one year prior to the 
actual filing date in the United States of the 
application for patent— 

“(1) patented in this or a foreign coun- 
try; or 

“(2) described in this or a foreign country 
in a printed or other tangible form of pub- 
lication; or 

“(3) in public use or on sale in this or a 
foreign country; or 

“(4) in commercial use by the inventor, 
the applicant, any person to whom either is 
under any obligation to assign the applica- 
tion, the applicant's predecessor in title, or 
any of them; or 

“(c) was suppressed or otherwise unrea- 
sonably concealed by the inventor, the appli- 
cant, any person to whom either is under 
any obligation to assign the application, the 
applicant’s predecessor in title, or any of 
them; or 

“(d) was first patented or caused to be 
patented by, or was the subject of an in- 
ventor's certificate issued to, the inventor 
or applicant or their legal representatives 
or assigns, or the applicant's predecessors in 
title, or described or caused to be described 
in an officially published application, in a 
foreign country prior to the actual filing 
date in the United States of the application 
for patent, on an application for patent or 
inventor's certificate filed more than one 
year before the actual filing date in the 
United States of the application; or 

“(e) was described in a published or pub- 
licly available United States patent applica- 
tion or United States patent by an individ- 
ual or group of individuals other than the 
inventor named in the application, unless 
such application has an actual filing date in 
the United States (or prior filing date arising 
under section 119 of this title) subsequent 
to the date of invention of the subject 
matter by the inventor named in the appli- 
cation; or 

“(f) was not invented by the inventor 
named in the application; or 

“(g) was invented by any other individual 
or group of individuals who is entitled to 
priority of invention pursuant to section 105 
of this title. 
“$ 103. Conditions for patentability; 

obvious subject matter 

“A patent may not be obtained though 
the invention is not identically disclosed or 
described as set forth in section 102 of this 
title, if the differences between the subject 
matter sought to be patented and the prior 
art are such that the subject matter as a 
whole would have been obvious at the time 
the invention was made to a person having 
ordinary skill in the art to which said sub- 
ject matter pertains, Patentability shall not 
be negatived by the manner in which the 
invention was made. 
“$105. Priority of invention 

“(a) Among several individuals or groups 
of individuals asserting, or on whose behalf 
is asserted, inventorship of the same or sub- 
stantially the same subject matter, that in- 
dividual or group of Individuals shall be en- 
titled to priority of invention, subject to 


non- 
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subsections (b) and (c) of this section, who 
is entitled to the benefit of the earliest ac- 
tual filing date in the United States (or prior 
filing date arising under section 119 of this 
title). 

“(b) An individual or group of individuals 
shall be entitled to priority of invention as 
to claimed subject matter, whether or not he 
or it filed a patent application thereon, and 
notwithstanding subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion but subject to subsections (c) and (d) 
of this section, if he or it establishes the ear- 
liest date of reduction to practice in this or 
a foreign country. 

“(c) An individual or group of individuals 
shall be entitled to priority of invention as 
to claimed subject matter, whether or not 
he or it filed a patent application thereon, 
and notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section but subject to subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, if he or it establishes 
the earliest date of conception of an inven- 
tion in this or a foreign country, and fur- 
ther establishes that he or it was reasonably 
diligent toward reduction to practice, from 
a time immediately prior to the date of con- 
ception of the subject matter by any other 
individual or group of individuals asserting 
inventorship of the subject matter until his 
or its own reduction to practice. 

“(d) In determining entitlement to pri- 
ority of invention, no individual or group of 
individuals shall be entitled to rely on a 
date of conception or actual reduction to 
practice if, subsequent to such date— 

“(1) the inventor, the applicant, any per- 
son to whom either is under any obligation 
to assign the application, the applicant’s 
predecessors in title, or any of them, sup- 
pressed or otherwise unreasonably concealed 
the subject matter sought to be patented, 
or 

“(2) the inventor, the applicant, and all 
persons engaged in such activity, to whom 
the inventor or applicant is under any ob- 
ligation to assign the application, terminated 
activity with respect to the subject matter 
sought to be patented, in circumstances 
establishing intent not to resume such 
activity. 


Inactivity with respect to the subject matter 
for a period of one year shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of such intent. Nothing 
contained in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall prevent an individual or group of 
individuals who resumes activity from rely- 
ing on the date of resumption of activity. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other subsec- 
tions of this section, an individual or group 
of individuals shall not be entitled to prior- 
ity of invention, if it is established that he 
or it derived the invention from any other 
individual or group of individuals, whether 
or not the latter individual or group of in- 
dividuals is asserting inventorship. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other subsec- 
tions of this section, no person shall be en- 
titled to establish a date of invention by 
reliance on knowledge or other activity more 
than one year prior to the earliest actual fil- 
ing date in the United States (or prior filing 
date arising under section 119 of this title). 

“CHAPTER 11.—APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
“Sec. 
MIZE; 
“112. 
“113. 
“114. 
“115. 
“116. 
MALT. 
“119. 


Applications for patent. 

Specification. 

Drawings. 

Models, specimens. 

Duty of disclosure; oaths, statements. 

Joint inventors. 

Death or incapacity of inventor. 

Benefit of earlier filing date in foreign 
country; right of priority. 

Benefit of earlier filing date in the 
United States. 

Divisional applications. 

Confidential status of applications. 

Availability of decisions respecting 
abandoned applications, 


“120. 


“121. 
“122. 
“123, 
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“§ 111. Application for patent. 

“(a) An application for patent may be 
filed by any individual or group of individ- 
uals claiming to have invented the subject 
matter sought to be patented, or his assignee 
or other successor in title. The application 
shall be made in writing to the Commis- 
sioner, shall be signed by the applicant, shall 
include the name of each individual believed 
by him to have made an inventive contribu- 
tion to the claims in such application, An 
application filed by a person not the inventor 
shall include, at the time of filing, a state- 
ment of the facts supporting the allegation 
of assignment and ownership of the subject 
matter sought to be patented. 

“(b) An application for patent shall in- 
clude— à 

“(1) a specification as prescribed by sec- 
tion 112 of this chapter; and 

“(2) a drawing as prescribed by section 
113 of this chapter; and 

“(3) a fee within reasonable time and in 
such amount as the Commissioner may by 
regulation prescribe under section 41(a) of 
this title. 

“(c) An application for patent filed on be- 
half of an applicant by another shall be con- 
sidered as having been filed by the appli- 
cant, providing the applicant furnishes writ- 
ten notice to the Commissioner of acceptance 
of the filing on his behalf. Failure of the 
applicant to provide such written notice 
within six months of the filing of the ap- 
plication shall result in abandonment of the 
application. 

“(d) Except as provided in section 371(e) 
of this title, when the application is signed 
by or on behalf of the assignee, or other 
successor in title, the inventor, after having 
been furnished the application, may file a 
ratification within thirty days from the filing 
of such application. If such ratification is 
not timely filed the assignee or successor in 
title shall be notified to that effect by the 
Office; and within thirty days after the send- 
ing of such notice he shall serve a copy of 
the application on the named inventor along 
with a statement calling attention to the 
provisions of subsection (e) of this section. 
Service may be effected by mailing a copy of 
the application and statement, by first-class 
matl to the last known address of the in- 
ventor or, if such address is not known, to 
the last known address of his legal repre- 
sentative. Failure to serve a copy of the 
application and statement on the named 
inventor within thirty days from the sending 
of such notice shall result in abandonment 
of the application unless good reason for 
such failure is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner. The primary examiner 
examining the application may require proof 
of such service, and may extend the thirty 
day period from its sending of such notice 
or waive the requirement for service upon a 
showing of sufficient cause. In the case of a 
deceased inventor, or one under legal in- 
capacity, the provisions of section 117 of this 
chapter shall become applicable. 

“(e) An inventor, within a time prescribed 
by the Commissioner, may furnish a state- 
ment under oath to the Commissioner alleg- 
ing that the applicant is not the assignee of 
the subject matter of the application as re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section. The 
Commissioner, in accordance with such regu- 
lations as he establishes and on the inven- 
tor’s compliance with the requirements of 
this title, shall issue a patent to the inventor 
filing such written notice, without prejudice 
to later judicial proceedings, unless the 
notice is withdrawn by the inventor or the 
applicant files a written statement by the 
inventor consenting to the filing of the appli- 
cation by, and the issuance of the patent to, 
the applicant. 

“(f) Notice to the Commissioner, in a 
manner prescribed by him in regulations, of 
& final decision in a judicial proceeding in a 
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court having jurisdiction thereof from which 
no appeal has or can be taken that an appli- 
cant is the assignee or owner of the subject 
matter of the application shall constitute an 
assignment to such applicant of his applica- 
tion, 

“(g) Am error or mistake in the naming 
of an individual as an inventor in either a 
sole or joint application for patent, or in the 
failure to include an individual as an in- 
ventor in an application for patent, without 
any willful default or intent to defraud, mis- 
lead, or deceive the public on the part of any 
of the individuals named as inventors, 
whether originally or subsequently, or the 
assignees thereof, may be corrected while 
the application is pending before the Office 
on timely petition by all the individuals 
originally and subsequently named as inven- 
tors, and the assignees thereof, with proof 
of the facts, in accordance with regulations 
established by the Commissioner: Provided, 
however, That the actual inventor must 
make the statement as prescribed in section 
115 of this chapter. 

“§ 112. Specification 

“(a) (1) The specification shall at the time 
the application is filed contain a written 
description— 

“(A) of the subject matter sought to be 
patented; and 

“(B) of the novel, superior, or unexpected 
properties or results on which the applicant 
will rely in seeking or upholding the grant 
of the patent. 

“(2) Whenever the patentability of the 
subject matter sought to be patented de- 
pends on properties or results referred to in 
paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection, such 
properties or results must have been dis- 
covered by the inventor named in the &p- 
lication, or by other individuals identified 
by the inventor and acting on his behalf in 
the exercise of nondiscretionary duties un- 
der his direction, for the applicant to be en- 
titled to rely thereupon. 

“(b) The specification shall at the time 
the application is filed, contain and designate 
as such, a description of that which the in- 
yentor, any person to whom he is under any 
obligation to assign the application, the ap- 
plicant, or any of them, knows or contem- 
plates to be the manner and process of mak- 
ing and using the subject matter sought to 
be patented, including the best mode or 
modes of doing so then known, designated as 
such, in such full, clear, concise, and exact 
terms as to enable any person having ordi- 
nary skill in the art to which it pertains, or 
with which it is most nearly connected, to 
make, use, and practice it. 

“(c) (1) The specification shall state what 
is known to the inventor, any person to 
whom he is under any obligation to assign 
the applications, and applicant, or any of 
them, to be conventional or old with respect 
to the subject matter claimed. It shall con- 
clude with one or more claims particularly 
pointing out and distinctly claiming the sub- 
ject matter sought to be patented. Any new 
use of a known machine, manufacture, com- 
position of matter, or natural material must 
be claimed as a process (as defined in section 
100(b) of this title), and may not be claimed 
as @ machine, manufacture, or composition 
of matter. A claim may be written in inde- 
pendent or, if the nature of the case admits, 
in dependent or multiple dependent form. 

“(2) Subject to paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section, a claim in dependent form shall con- 
tain a reference to a claim previously set 
forth and then specify a further limitation 
of the subject matter claimed. A claim in 
dependent form shall be construed to incor- 
porate by reference all the imitations of the 
claim to which it refers. 

“(3) A claim in multiple dependent form 
shall contain a reference, in the alternative 
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only, to more than one claim previously set 
forth and then specify a further limitation 
of the subject matter claimed. A multiple de- 
pendent claim shall not serve as a basis for 
any other multiple dependent claim. A mul- 
tiple dependent claim shall be construed to 
incorporate by reference all the limitations 
of the particular claim in relation to which 
it is being considered. 

“(d) An element in a claim for a com- 
bination may be expressed as a means or 
step for performing a specified function 
without the recital in the claim of struc- 
ture, material, or acts in support thereof. 
A means or step for performing a specified 
function shall be construed to cover the 
structure, material, or acts in support 
thereof expressly set forth in the specifica- 
tion as relating thereto, and, subject to the 
provisions of section 282(e) of this title, 
the equivalents thereof. 

“(e)(1) The Commissioner shall prescribe 
regulations, consistent with the provisions 
of this title, governing the format of claims. 
Except as provided by paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, such regulations shall assure 
that claims avoid inclusion of parts, ele- 
ments, or steps that are not part of the 
inventive contribution of the inventor. 

“(2) Whenever the nature of the case 
admits, any independent claim shall con- 
tain, in the following order: 

“(A) a preamble including a description 
of all the elements or steps of the claimed 
subject matter which are conventional or 
old, 

“(B) a phrase such as ‘wherein the im- 
provement comprises’, and 

“(C) those elements, steps, and/or rela- 
tionships among them and/or between them 
and the elements or steps set forth in the 
preamble, which constitute that portion of 
the subject matter of the claim embodying 
the inventive contribution. 

“(3)(A) Notwithstanding section 100(g) 
of this title, whoever discovers that a new 
but conventional formulation or prepara- 
tion of a known manufacture or composition 
of matter, or a natural material, is adapted 
for practicing a specific, identified use or 
uses thereof, discovered by him, shall only 
be entitled to claim the same as a method 
or in the following form: 

“(i) a description of the manufacture, 
composition of matter, or natural material, 
formulated or prepared as disclosed in the 
specification for practicing the specific, 
identified new use or uses thereof; 

“(ii) a phrase such as ‘for use in practic- 
ing the method claimed in’; and 

“(iii) a reference to a method claim previ- 
ously set forth. 

“(B) A claim in such form shall be con- 
strued to incorporate by reference all the 
limitations of the method claim to which 
it refers. A claim in such form may make 
multiple references to method claims previ- 
ously set forth, as in the manner specified 
for multiple dependent claims, in subsec- 
tion (c)(3) of this section, and shall be 
construed in like manner in respect to the 
limitations in such claims. 

“(f) When the subject matter sought to be 
patented relates to a process involving the 
action of a micro-organism not already 
known and available to the public or to a 
product of such process, the written descrip- 
tion required by subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section shall be sufficient as to said 
micro-organism, if— 

“(1) not later than the date that the 
United States application is filed, an ap- 
proved deposit of a culture of the micro-orga- 
nism is made by or on behalf of the appli- 


cant or his predecessor in title, and 

“(2) the written description includes the 
name of the depository and its designation of 
the approved deposit and, taken as a whole, is 
in such descriptive terms as to comply with 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. 
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“(g) For the purpose of subsection (f) (1) 
of this section, an approved deposit shall be 
a deposit which— 

“(1) is made by any public depository 
which shall have been designated for such 
deposits by the Commissioner by publication, 
and 

“(2) is avaliable, except as otherwise pro- 
hibited by law, in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner may 
prescribe— 

“(A) to the public upon issuance of a 
United States patent to the applicant or his 
predecessor or successor in title which refers 
to such deposit, or 

“(B) prior to issuance of said patent, as 
specified in section 122 of this title. 

“(h) For the dissemination of informa- 
tion and other purposes, the Commissioner, 
in accordance with such regulations as he es- 
tablishes, may require an abstract of all or 
part of the application. The abstract shall 
not be used for interpreting the scope of any 
claims of a patent. 

“$113. Drawings 

“The applicant shall furnish a drawing 
where necessary for the understanding of the 
subject matter sought to be patented. When 
the nature of such subject matter admits 
of illustration by a drawing and the appli- 
cant has not furnished such drawing, the 
Commissioner may require its submission 
within a time period of not less than two 
months from the sending of a notice thereof. 
Drawings submitted after the filing date of 
the application may not be used—(i) to 
overcome any insufficiency of the specifica- 
tion due to lack of an enabling disclosure 
or otherwise inadequate disclosure therein, 
or (ii) to supplement the original disclosure 
thereof for the purpose of interpretation of 
the scope of any claim. 

“$114. Models, specimens 

“{a) The primary examiner may require 
the applicant to furnish a model of con- 
venient size to exhibit advantageously the 
several parts of the subject matter sought 
to be patented. 

“(b) The primary examiner may also re- 
quire the applicant to furnish specimens 
or ingredients for the purpose of inspection 
or experiments. 

“§ 115. Duty of disclosure; statements 

“(a)(1) The inventor, the applicant (if 
not the investor), any person to whom the 
inventor or applicant is under any obliga- 
tion to assign the application, and each of 
the agents or attorneys (or other represent- 
atives recognized under section 31 of this 
title) who directly or through any agent 
prepared or prosecute the application (or 
participate in any other proceeding before 
the Office) have a continuing uncompromis- 
ing duty to act with the highest degree of 
candor and good faith toward the Office, a 
duty to make reasonable inquiry as to in- 
formation in their respective possession or 
control, and a duty to disclose to the Office 
all information they respectively know, the 
disclosure of which is necessary to make the 
application (and each document filed in con- 
nection therewith) as a whole not mislead- 
ing In respect to the requirements of this 
part of this title. 

“(2) The duty to make reasonable inquiry 
will be satisfied by making good faith in- 
quiry into those sources of information which 
a reasonably prudent man would inquire 
into before making representations to an- 
other, on which he knew the other would 
rely. 

“(3) The applicant and his agents and at- 
torneys have an obligation, continuing un- 
til issuance of the patent, to notify the Office 
of any known change in, or addition to, the 
section 131(b) of this title. 

“{b)(1) Each inventor, at the time the 
application is filed (or as soon as practicable 
within six months thereof), shall file a 
statement that he belieyes himself to be 
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original and first inventor, and shall state 
of what country he is citizen. 

“(2) The inventor, the applicant (if not 
the inventor), any person to whom the in- 
ventor is under any obligation to assign the 
application, and the agent or attorney (or 
other representative recognized under sec- 
tion 31 of this title) who has been primarily 
responsible for the prosecution of the ap- 
plication (or if such agent or attorney is not 
reasonably available to the applicant, the 
agent or attorney then responsible) shall, 
after the Office sends notice of allowance, 
but before payment of the issue fees pur- 
suant to section 151 of this title, makes rea- 
sonable inquiry as to information in his 
possession and control and file a statement 
that he has fully complied with the require- 
ments of subsection (a) of this section, and 
that he believes (to the extent he has knowl- 
edge thereof) that each of the other persons 
referred to in subsection (a)(1) has also 
fully so complied. 

“(3) In the case of an applicant not the 
inventor, such statement shall also verify the 
facts supporting the allegation of ownership 
of the application, or other basis of the right 
to file an application for patent on the sub- 
ject matter. 

“(4) In the case of an applicant, such 
statement shall verify that no change has 
occurred in the information provided in ac- 
cordance with sections 115(a) (3) and 131(b) 
of this title. 

“(5) In the case of a corporation or other 
business entity not a natural person, the 
statement shali be made by one or more di- 
rectors, officers, employees, or agents thereof, 
and shall verify that he or they have actual 
knowledge of the subject matter of the ap- 
plication and actual authority to make a 
statement on behalf of the business entity. 

“(c) Whenever an inventor, applicant, 


agent, attorney, or other representative rec- 
ognized under section 31 of this title re- 


fuses to execute any statement required by 
this section, or cannot be found or reached 
after reasonable effort, the inventor or a per- 
son to whom the inventor has assigned or 
agreed in writing to assign the subject mat- 
ter sought to be patented, or who otherwise 
shows sufficient proprietary interest in the 
matter justifying such action, shall file in 
lieu of said statement an afidavit proving the 
pertinent facts as to such reasonable effort 
and showing that such action is necessary to 
preserve his rights or to prevent irreparable 
damage, 

“$ 116. Joint inventors 

“(a) When two or more individuals (re- 
ferred to hereafter in this section as ‘joint 
inventors’) have jointly made inventive con- 
tributions to the subject matter of at least 
one designated claim of an application, they 
shall apply for a patent jointly. It shall not 
be necessary for each of the joint inventors 
to have contributed to each of the claims of 
the application provided the application con- 
forms to the requirements of section 121(a) 
and subsection (b) of this section. Each of 
the joint inventors shal! sign the application 
and make the required statement, or, if the 
application is filed by another person haying 
the right to do so, they shall be named to- 
gether as joint inventors of such claimed 
subject matter and each shall make the re- 
quired statement. 

“(b) In any application for patent not 
having the same inventor for such claim 
therein—. 

“(1) the applicant shall state to which 
claim or claims each individual made an in- 
ventive contribution; 

“(2) each individual named as one of the 
joint inventors shall identify the claim or 
claims to which he believes he made an in- 
ventive contribution: and 

“(3) the patentability and validity of 
claims having different inventors shall be 
determined as if such claims occurred in 
Separate applications for patents. 
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“(c) If a joint inventor refuses to join In 
an application for patent, or cannot be found 
or reached after diligent effort, the applica- 
tion may, subject to the requirements of sec- 
tion 111 of this chapter, be made by the other 
inventor on behalf of himself and the omitted 
inventor. The Office, in such proceedings and 
after such notice to the omitted inventor as 
the Commissioner shall by regulation pre- 
scribe, may grant a patent to the inventor 
making the application, subject to the same 
rights which the omitted Inventor would have 
had if he had been joined. The omitted in- 
ventor may subsequently join in the applica- 
tion. 

“$117. Death or incapacity of inventor 

“Legal representatives (and, if necessary to 
preserve legal rights or prevent irreparable 
damage, the assignee or any person to whom 
the inventor was or is under an obligation to 
assign the applicant) of deceased inventors 
and of those under legal incapacity, may 
make application for patent and otherwise 
proceed on behalf of the inventor upon com- 
pliance with the requiremen‘s and on the 
same terms and conditions applicable to the 
inventor, 

“$119. Benefit of earlier filing date in foreign 
country; right of priority 

“(a) If an applicant seeks to obtain a 
patent on subject matter disclosed in an ap- 
plication previously filed in a foreign country, 
he shall, subject to the provisions of this 
section be entitled to the benefit of such 
earlier foreign filing date, if— 

“(1) such foreign application was filed by 
the applicant, or the predecessor or successor 
in title thereto; and 

“(2) the subject matter claimed in the ap- 
plication on which the applicant seeks a 
United States patent is expressly disclosed in 
such foreign application in the manner re- 
quired by sections 112 (a) and (b) of this 
chapter at the time such foreign application 
was filed; and 7 

“(3) the two applications have the same in- 
ventor for the subject matter common to 
both applications and claimed in the later 
application; and 

“(4) the application filed in the United 
States was filed within twelve months after 
the earliest date on which such foreign ap- 
plication was filed; and 

“(5) such foreign application was regularly 
filed in a foreign country which affords simi- 
lar privileges in the case of applications filed 
in the United States or to citizens of the 
United States. 

“(b) No application shall be entitled to a 
right of priority under this section unless a 
claim therefor is made in the specification 
within three months of the time of filing the 
application, unless it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the primary examiner that 
there was sufficient cause for failure to do so, 
and a verified copy of the original foreign 
application, specification and drawings, upon 
which it is based, is filed in accordance with 
regulations established by the Commissioner 
not later than the time of payment of the fee 
specified in section 151(b) of this title. An 
applicant shall not be required to file such 
verified copy earlier than six months after 
the actual filing date of the application in 
the United States. Certifitation shall show 
the date of the application and of the filing 
of the specification and other papers. The 
Commissioner may require translation of the 
papers filed if not in the English language 
and such other information as he deems 
necessary. 

“(c) In like manner and subject to the 
same conditions and requirements, the right 
provided in this section may be based upon 
a subsequent regularly filed application in 
the same foreign country instead of the first 
filed foreign application, provided that any 
foreign application filed prior to such sub- 
sequent application has been withdrawn, 
abandoned, or otherwise disposed of without 
having been laid open to public inspection 
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and without leaving any rights outstanding, 
and has not served, nor thereafter shall serve, 
as a basis for claiming a right of priority. 

“(d) When the application claiming prior- 
ity under this section discloses an invention 
relating to a process involving the action of 
& mic not already known and 
available to the public or to a product of such 
a process and an approved deposit is made 
under section 112(f) of this chapter, the ap- 
proved deposit shall be considered to have 
been made on the earliest date that an ap- 
plication in a foreign country, the priority 
of which is being claimed, contains a refer- 
ence identifying a deposit of the same micro- 
organism made in a public depository. 

“(e) Applications for inventor's certificates 
filed in a foreign country in which appli- 
cants have a right to apply, at their dis- 
cretion, either for a patent or for an in- 
ventor's certificate shall be treated in this 
country in the same manner and have the 
same effect for purpose of the right of prior- 
ity under this section as applications for 
patent, provided such applicants are entitled 
to the benefits of the Stockholm Revision of 
the Paris Convention at the time of such 
filing. 

“$ 120. Benefit of earlier filing date in the 
United States 

“(a) If an applicant seeks to obtain a pat- 
ent on subject matter disclosed in any ap- 
plication previously filed in the United 
States, he shall be entitled to the benefit of 
such earlier filing date, if— 

“(1) the subject matter claimed in the 
later application, and on which he seeks a 
patent in the later application, was dis- 
closed, in the manner required by sections 
112(a) and (b) of this chapter, in the previ- 
ous application; and 

“(2) the two applications have the same 
inventor for the subject matter common to 
both applications and claimed in the last 
filed application; and 

“(3) the applicant specifically claims the 
benefit of the date of filing the previous ap- 
plication for the subject matter claimed in 
the later application within three months of 
the time he files the later application: and 

“(4) the later application is filed prior to— 

“(A) the patenting of the previous appli- 
cation, or 

“(B) the abandonment thereof; and 

“(5) the applicant has not invoked the 
provisions of this section more than two 
times previously in connection with the sub- 
ject matter in whole or part claimed in the 
later application, provided, however, that ref- 
erence in an application, filed as a result of 
a requirement for restriction made by the 
Commissioner under section 121 of this title 
to an earlier application which was the sub- 
ject of such requirement, shall not be 
deemed as inyoking the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

“(b) Subject to the limitations of this 
section, if a previous application referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section is entitled 
to the benefit of the date of an application 
in a foreign country under section 119 of this 
chapter, with respect to the subject matter 
sought to be patented in the later applica- 
tion, then the later application referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
entitled to the benefit of such date. 

“(c) When any applicant who seeks to 
obtain the benefit of an earlier filing date 
has made any changes in the specification 
of the later application, with respect to the 
allegedly common subject matter, and the 
examiner questions the right of the applicant 
to reply on the earlier filing date for the 
changed matter in the specification, the bur- 
den shall be on such applicant to persuade 
the Office that the subject matter of such 
changes was expressly disclosed in the pre- 
vious application. 

“$121. Divisional applications 

“(a) One application shall claim one in- 

vention only or a group of inventions so 
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linked to form a single general inventive con- 
cept. The Commissioner may require the 
application to conform to such requirement. 

“(b) A patent issuing on an application 
with respect to which a requirement for 
restriction under this section has been made, 
or on an application filed as a result of such 
a requirement, shall not be usable as a ref- 
erence in the Office and in the courts 
against a divisional application or against the 
original application or any patent issued on 
either of them. 

“§ 122. Publication and confidential status of 
of application 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, and application for 
patent filed without a request for examina- 
tion under section 193 of this title shall be 
examined as to formal matters and such 
other matters as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe. Applications for patent shall be pub- 
lished as soon as practicable after a date 18 
months from the claimed earliest effective 
date, upon payment of the fee prescribed in 
accordance with section 41(b) of this title, 
if the application is still pending. Failure to 
pay such fee at the expiration of that period 
shall result in abandoment of such applica- 
tion. 

“(2) The time limit for filing a request for 
examination with respect to international 
applications shall be that provided by sec- 
tion 371(b) of this title. 

“(b) (1) An applicant may at any time be- 
fore the expiration of the period established 
in subsection (a), upon payment of the fee 
prescribed in accordance with section 41(b) 
of this title, request complete publication of 
his application for patent. Publication there- 
of shall occur as soon as practicable after 
the request. 

“(2) On publication pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the applicant may declare the subject matter 
disclosed in such application dedicated, and 
the application abandoned. Thereafter, the 
application shall no longer be pending before 
the Office, except as provided in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection. 

“(3) If a pending application or an issued 
patent claims the same or substantially the 
same subject matter as the subject matter 
disclosed in an application that is published 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and dedicated as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the owner of such aban- 
doned application shall be permitted to par- 
ticipate with all the rights of a party, and 
at least to the same extent as if he were 
asserting priority of invention pursuant to 
section 136 of this title, in any proceeding 
pursuant to section 135 of this title or, as if 
he were a patentee, in a judicial proceeding 
pursuant to section 291 of this title. That 
the owner of the abandoned application is 
the prevailing party in such proceeding shall 
not, however, change the effect of his previ- 
ous dedication or abandonment. 

“(c) Before publication of an application 
for patent, or any portion thereof, under 
this section, the applicant may be required 
to place such application or such portion 
thereof in proper form for publication. 

“(d) Until an applicant requests issuance 
of a patent pursuant to section 132 of this 
title, or until publication as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, applications 
for patent and records of the prosecution 
thereof, shall be kept in confidence by the 
Office and no information concerning the 
same given without authority of the appli- 
cant, except as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of any Act of Congress or 
im such special circumstances as may be 
determined by the Commissioner. Thereafter, 
except as may be expressly provided other- 
wise by this title, the entire record of such 
application, including any prior or subse- 
quent record relating to proceedings pursuant 
to sections 135 and 136 of this title, shall be 
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available to the public for inspection and 

copying, pursuant to such regulations as the 

Commissioner may prescribe. 

$123. Availability of decisions respecting 
abandoned applications 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the Office shall index and 
maintain available for public inspection and 
copying all final decisions of the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief, all final decisions of the 
Commissioner, and the nonfinal decisions of 
the Office involving an interpretation of this 
title or regulations promulgated thereunder, 
in cases in which the application is aban- 
doned. 

“(b) Within one month of the date that 
an application is abandoned, the applicant 
may in a verified statement designate any 
portions of the statement of facts set forth 
in any decision respecting the application 
that disclose a trade secret or other confi- 
dential research, development, or commer- 
cial information belonging to and of sub- 
stantial value to the applicant (hereafter 
referred to in this section as ‘trade secret 
information’). Such verified statement shall 
explain the basis on which the assertion of 
trade secret information status is made. The 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief shall review the 
statement and determine whether any matter 
should be deleted from the decision to pro- 
tect trade secret information. The Board may 
edit the decision for publication purposes, 
after making deletions of trade secret infor- 
mation, when it is necessary or appropriate 
to do so to preserve the intelligibility of the 
decision as to the issues decided therein. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section shall not apply to an applica- 
tion relied upon for the purposes of priority 
in another application on which a patent 
issues. 

“CHAPTER 12.—EXAMINATION OF APPLICATION 

“131. Examination of application. 

“132. Examination proceedings. 

“133. Time for prosecuting application. 

“134. Appeal to the Board of Examiners-in- 

Chief. 

“135. Reexamination; inter partes proceed- 
ing. 

Procedures in priority of invention 
proceeding. 

Burden of persuasion. 

“138. Effect of proceedings before the Office. 

“139. Settlement agreements. 

"$131. Examination of application. 

“(a) The Commissioner shall cause an ex- 
amination to be made of the application 
and the subject matter sought to be pat- 
ented. If on such examination it appears 
that the applicant is entitled to a patent 
under the law, the Commissioner shall issue 
a patent therefor. 

“(b) (1) There shall be filed with each ap- 
plication, within such time and in such form 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe by regu- 
lation, a memorandum containing copies of 
or citations to such patents, publications, 
prior art, or other information relating to 
the patentability of the subject matter 
sought to be patented (A) that was consid- 
ered by the applicant or his agent or attor- 
ney during preparation of the application 
for patent, and (B) disclosure of which 
might reasonably be expected to affect a 
decision of the Office. The memorandum 
shall also contain an explanation of the 
reasons why the claims in such application 
are allowable over, and upon consideration 
of, such information. If no such informa- 
tion was considered, the memorandum shall 
contain a statement of that effect along with 
reasons supporting the allowability of the 
claims of such application. 

“(2) The Commissioner, in his discretion, 
may decline to examine any application if the 
memorandum required by this subsection is 
not in conformity with regulations as to for- 
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mat and content that the Commissioner has 
prescribed, or if it is unduly prolix or is lack- 
ing in clarity. The applicant shall not lose 
his filing date if the memorandum is resub- 
mitted according to regulations the Commis- 
sioner has prescribed. 

“§ 132. Examination proceedings 


“(a) In an examination proceeding, an 
examiner may take any action authorized by 
this title, or by such regulations as the Com- 
missioner may, consist with the provisions of 
this title, prescribe. 

“(b)(1) In an examination proceeding, or 
any other proceeding before the Office author- 
ized by this title, the applicant and his agent 
or attorney shall reduce to writing and sub- 
mit to the Office for inclusion in the record 
all arguments and assertions of fact on 
which they seek to have the Office base any 
action. If any assertion of fact in the ex- 
amples set forth in the specification or in 
assertions made to overcome a rejection is 
not based on empirical data, then such writ- 
ten statement shall expressly so disclose. 

“(2) In an examination proceeding, or any 
other proceeding before the Office authorized 
by this title, an examiner or examiner-in- 
chief may require the applicant, subject to 
rejection of the application, to support any 
assertion of fact with the empirical data on 
which it is based; or, if any assertion is not 
based on empirical data, with evidence that 
the assertion is true by reason of accepted 
scientific principles, or that there is otherwise 
a reasonable basis on which to draw the con- 
clusion stated. 

“(3) An examiner or examiner-in-chief 
shall not allow a claim or withdraw a rejec- 
tion thereof on the basis of an assertion of 
fact unless it is reduced to writing and made 
a part of the record of the patent application. 

“(4) The Commissioner shall by regula- 
tion provide, upon notice to all participants, 
that a record be made of any personal meet- 
ing, telephone discussion, or other commu- 
nication between an examiner and an appli- 
cant, or anyone acting on behalf of the ap- 
plicant, relating to the patent application 
under examination, and that such record be 
preserved by the Office for the purposes of 
administration of this title. A copy of any 
such record shall, upon request and pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, be provided to 
the applicant or his agent or attorney. 

“(c) Whenever, on examination, any claim 
for a patent is allowed or rejected, or any 
objection or requirement made, the Com- 
missioner shall notify the applicant thereof 
stating the reasons for such allowance or 
rejection, or objection or requirement, with 
a citation to all references or other informa- 
tion, including any oral representation or 
statement of fact made by an applicant or 
his agent or attorney at any interview, re- 
lied upon by the Office, together with any 
other references or information which may 
be useful in Judging the propriety of continu- 
ing the prosecution of the application. If, 
after receiving such notice, the applicant 
persists in his claim for a patent, with or 
without amendment, the application shall 
be reexamined. 

“(d) When all the claims in an application 
have been allowed or finally rejected, the 
applicant may, in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the Commissioner may prescribe, 
appeal the rejected claims to the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief, request issuance of a 
patent on the allowed claims, or both, When 
an appeal is taken on rejected claims and 
request for issuance of a patent on the al- 
lowed claims is made simultaneously, any 
proceedings pursuant to section 135 shall be 
conducted with respect to both the allowed 
and rejected claims. 

“(e) No amendment shall introduce new 
matter into the disclosure of an applica- 
tion for patent. Whenever any change is 
made in the drawing, specification, or 
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claims of an application and the examiner 
questions whether the changed matter was 
actually disclosed in the original drawing, 
specification, or claims of the application, 
the burden shall be on the applicant to 
persuade the Office that the changed matter 
was actually so disclosed. 

“(f) The applicant may present amended 
or new claims for reexamination of his ap- 
plication. Whenever an amendment enlarges 
the scope of a claim in any material respect, 
whether by the elimination or contraction of 
any limitation thereto or otherwise, the ap- 
plicant shall so state, pursuant to such reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner shall prescribe, 
unless he in good faith believes that the 
amendment does not enlarge the scope of 
the claim in any material respect, in which 
case, he shall so state. 

“(g) When the applicant requests issuance 
of a patent on allowed claims under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, the Office shall 
promptly publish such application, or a rep- 
resentative portion thereof, in such form and 
manner as the Commissioner may prescribe. 
Thereafter, the procedure specified in section 
135 of this title shall become applicable. 
“$ 133. Time for prosecuting application 

“Upon failure of the applicant to prose- 
cute the application within six months after 
any decision relating thereto to which notice 
has been given or mailed to the applicant, 
or within such shorter time, not less than 
one month, as ordered in such decision, the 
application shall be regarded as abandoned, 
unless it be shown to the satisfaction of the 
primary examiner, or other officer rendering 
such decision, that such delay was unavoid- 
able. 

“$ 134. Appeal to the Board of Examiners-in- 
hief 

“(a) (1) Subject to section 3(a)(1) of this 
title, an applicant for patent, or the Solicitor, 
may appeal to the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief from any final rejection, or objection 
or requirement by the primary examiner. 
The Board of Examiners-in-Chief shall there- 
upon conduct an inter partes examination 
proceeding. In such proceeding, the Board 
shall determine, de novo, subject to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, whether the 
subject matter claimed in the application is 
patentable. The Board may render a decision 
on that issue, or may remand the proceed- 
ing to the primary examiner for reconsider- 
ation in light of evidence or other informa- 
tion presented to or adduced by the Board. 

“(2) In deciding an appeal pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Board 
may reject a claim that the primary examiner 
has decided is allowable. When the Board 
rejects a claim that the primary examiner has 
decided is allowable, the Board may remand 
the proceeding to the primary examiner for 
consideration, consistent with the Board's re- 
jection, of amendments that the applicant 
wishes to make, but no such amendment 
shall materially enlarge the scope of the 
claims in the application or add new matter. 

“(b) If any such appeal is taken to the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, the primary 
examiner may in his discretion, within such 
time as the Board shall prescribe, prepare a 
legal opinion elaborating and explaining the 
final rejection made by him. The Solicitor 
shall be responsible for preparing, taking dis- 
covery, briefing, and arguing the case be- 
fore the Board of Examiners-in-Chief in re- 
spect to any appeal taken by any applicant. 
‘The Solicitor may authorize the briefing and 
arguing of a case by the primary examiner, if 
such primary examiner consents to the dele- 
gation and will himself participate in the 
appeal, 

“$135. Reexamination; inter partes proceed- 


“(a) Any person may, within six months 
after an application for patent is published 
as allowable, pursuant to section 132 of this 
title— 
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“(1) notify the Commissioner, in writing, 
of patents or publications in printed or other 
tangible form, relating to the subject matter 
claimed, or any other information which may 
be relevant to allowability of any claim of 
such application; 

“(2) submit any explanation thereof which 
he deems appropriate; and 

“(3) request the Office to examine the ap- 
plication further on the basis of such infor- 
mation. 

“(b) (1) The Commissioner shall: 

“(A) supply the applicant with the infor- 
mation disclosed by the notification, and any 
explanation thereof; and 

“(B) direct further examination of the 
application by a primary examiner. 

“(2) The applicant may present amended 
or new claims for such examination, but no 
such claims shall materially enlarge the scope 
of the claims of the application or add new 
matter. The order entered by the primary 
examiner on such examination shall be com- 
municated to the applicant and to each per- 
son who has made notification pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section within two 
months after the close of the period for re- 
questing such examination, unless the Office 
for cause extends such time. No fee shall be 
charged for such examination, 

“(3) The person requesting such exami- 
nation pursuant to this subsection shall not 
otherwise participate in the proceeding be- 
fore the primary examiner. The Office shall 
keep the identity of such person in con- 
fidence, unless he elects otherwise. No in- 
formation concerning the identity of the per- 
son shall be given without his authority, nor 
shall any information concerning the same 
be the subject of involuntary discovery or 
interrogation in a civil action except as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of an 
Act of Congress or In such special circum- 
stances as the Commissioner may determine. 

“(4) The applicant, or the person who 
made such notification, if he discloses his 
identity, may appeal from such order of 
the primary examiner to the Board of Exam- 
iners-in-Chief, and public notice thereof 
shall be given. The Board in an inter partes 
proceeding shall determine the matter de 
novo, in accordance with such procedures as 
the Commissioner by regulation shall pre- 
scribe. 

“(5)(A) The applicant and the person 
taking the appeal pursuant to paragraph 
(4) of this subsection shall be parties to the 
inter partes proceeding. 

“(B) Any other person asserting an inter- 
est in the subject matter may, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Commis- 
sioner shall prescribe, intervene as a party 
in such proceeding. Such regulations shall 
insofar as is possible correspond to the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, now in force 
or as amended hereafter, relating to inter- 
vention. 

“(C) In addition, the United States may 
upon timely application intervene of right 
as a party in such proceeding. 

“(6) Parties to such inter partes proceed- 
ing shall submit written briefs and shall be 
permitted to— 

“(A) present oral argument; 

“(B) take depositions, discovery, or testi- 
mony, pursuant to section 23 of this title; 

“(C) present oral testimony and cross- 
examine witnesses in proceedings not limited 
to only patents, publications, or other docu- 
ments or information in tangible form relat- 
ing to the state of the art; or otherwise when 
good cause is shown; and 

“(D) take any other action authorized by 
this title, or by such regulations as the Com- 
missioner may, consistent with the provisions 
of this title, prescribe. 

“(7) Proceedings before the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief, pursuant to this section, 
shall be open to the public, and notice there- 
of shall be given. A record of any hearings 
shall be kept. 
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“(8) The applicant may, on the basis of 
the information submitted, present new or 
amended claims for consideration by the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, but no such 
claims shall materially enlarge the scope of 
the claims in the application or add new mat- 
ter. The Board of Examiners-in-Chief may, 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, remand the application to a 
primary examiner for consideration of such 
new or amended claims. 

“(9) Any party may take an appeal from 
a decision of the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief pursuant to chapter 13 of this title. 

“(c) If & party to a proceeding under this 
section asserts that the subject matter 
sought to be patented is not patentable to 
the applicant by reason of priority of inven- 
tion of such party, and the requirements of 
section 136 of this chapter have otherwise 
been met, the Board of Examiners-in-Chief 
may, pursuant to such regulations as the 
Commissioner shall prescribe, institute a 
proceeding pursuant to section 136 of this 
title and suspend the proceeding pursuant 
to this section until the completion of such 
proceeding pursuant to section 136. 

“(d) Notwithstanding section 154(b) of 
this title, the term of any patent issued by 
the Commissioner on an application which 
was the subject of proceedings pursuant to 
subsection (a) (4) shall be extended by that 
portion of the period of time equal to the 
time elapsed between the close of the period 
for requesting examination pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and the date on 
which such proceedings were completed, in 
excess of twelve months. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this title shall 
be deemed to preclude any person from at 
any time submitting any information to the 
Office he may deem pertinent to any pend- 
ing proceeding, nor to preclude the Office or 
any examiner from taking such action, if 
any, on the basis thereof as may be deemed 
appropriate. 

“§ 136. Procedures in priority of invention 
proceeding 

“(a)(1) Whenever there are two or more 
pending otherwise allowable applications 
naming different inventors and claiming the 
same or substantially the same subject mate 
ter, and a priority of invention proceeding 
is instituted in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section the Office shall designate 
as the ‘senior party’— 

“(A) the inventor named in the applica- 
tion having the earlier or earliest actual fil- 
ing date in the United States, with respect to 
such subject matter, or 

“(B) if two or more pending applications 
have the same actual filing date in the 
United States, the inventor named in one 
such application, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe. 

“(2) The Office shall designate each inven- 
tor other than the senior party as a ‘junior 
party.’ 

“(b) The priority of Invention between or 
among the senior party and each junior party 
shall be decided by the Board of Examiners- 
in-Chief in a priority of invention proceed- 
ing, in accordance with such regulations as 
the Commissioner shall establish, if— 

“(1) the application of such junior party 
is otherwise allowable; 

“{2) such junior party makes a prima 
facie showing of prior invention; and 

“(3) such junior party offers to present 
evidence in support of such showing, within 
such time as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. 

“(ce)(1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, and paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (b), whenever an otherwise al- 
lowable claim of an application is for the 
Same or substantially the same subject mat- 
ter as a claim of an issued patent, the Office 
Shall initiate a proceeding to determine pri- 
ority of invention. 
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“(2) No claim for the same or substantially 
the same subject matter as a claim of an is- 
sued patent shall be allowed unless such 
claim is made within one year after the date 
on which such issued patent was granted. 
Nothing contained in this paragraph shall, 
however, preclude any person from asserting 
the unpatentability to the patentee of the 
subject matter of such claim. 

“(d) Failure of a junior party applicant to 
proceed under subsection (b) or (c) of this 
section shall preclude such applicant from 
asserting priority of invention with respect to 
the subject matter claimed in the applica- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining a patent. 
Failure of a junior party patentee to proceed 
under subsection (c) of this section shall op- 
erate to cancel such claim from the patent, 
and notice thereof shall be endorsed on 
copies of the specification of the patent 
therafter distributed by the Office. 

“(e) If any claim of an application in- 
volved in a priority of invention proceeding 
is allowable with respect to subject matter 
not within the scope of the priority of in- 
vention proceeding, the Commissioner may, 
pursuant to section 155 of this title, issue a 
patent on such otherwise allowable claim 
or claims, 

“(f) In any proceeding under this section, 
the Board of Examiners-in-Chief, or any 
party, may raise the question of the patent- 
ability of any claim which is involved in the 
proceeding or of any claim of the patent or 
application of one party over the subject 
matter claimed or disclosed in the patent or 
application of the other party, and such 
question shall be considered in the proceed- 
ing. 

“(g) Upon a final decision in a priority of 
invention proceeding from which no appeal 
or other review has been or can be taken or 
had, the prevailing party shall be deemed 
entitled to priority of invention with respect 
to the subject matter of the claim or claims 
involved in the proceeding and with respect 
to the parties to the proceeding. The corre- 
sponding claims of the application or patent 
of each other party shall be rejected or can- 
celed. Thereafter, pursuant to such regula- 
tions as the Commissioner may prescribe, the 
primary examiner or examiners shall con- 
tinue the examination of the application or 
applications, pursuant to section 132 of this 
title. 

“(h) Unless the prevailing party has 
elected interim issuance of a patent pur- 
suant to subsection (e) of this section, the 
term of his patent, pursuant to section 154 
(b) of this title, shall be extended by a 
period equal to the time elapsed between the 
date he was made a party to the proceeding 
under this section and the date a final deci- 
sion in his favor became effective. If he 
elected such interim issuance, the normal 
term pursuant to section 154(b) shall apply. 
“$137. Burden of persuasion 


“Whenever the patentability of a claim is 
to be decided by the Office, the applicant 
shall have the burden of establishing that 
the claim is allowable. 

“§ 138. Effect of proceedings before the Office 

“(a) A final decision by the Office adverse 
to a claim of an issued patent from which no 
appeal or other review has been or can be 
taken or had shall constitute cancellation of 
such claim from the patent, and notice there- 
of shall be endorsed on copies of the specifi- 
cation of the patent thereafter distributed 
by the Office. 

“(b) A final decision by the Office favor- 
able to a proposed new or amended claim of 
an issued patent under the provisions of 
section 135 of this title shall constitute the 
addition or substitution of such claim in the 
patent and notice thereof shall be affixed to 
copies of the specification of the patent 
thereafter distributed by the Office. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, no person shall be foreclosed, estopped, 
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or in any way prejudiced with respect to the 
assertion of any claim or any defense in any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his, or 
any other person's, having, or having failed to 
have, engaged in any administrative pro- 
ceeding before the Office, as provided by this 
title. Nothing contained in this title shall be 
construed to supersede the jurisdiction of 
any Federal court or agency, nor to make any 
proceeding before such court or agency sub- 
ject to the primary jurisdiction of the Office. 
“§ 139. Settlement agreements 

“(a) (1) Any agreement or understanding 
between parties to a proceeding pursuant to 
this chapter, or any appeal therefrom, made 
in connection with or in contemplation of 
settlement of, termination of, or withdrawal 
from the proceeding, shall be in writing. Be- 
fore the termination of the proceeding, as 
between such parties, there shall be filed in 
the Office a copy thereof, together with a 
copy of any collateral agreement referred to 
therein or dependent thereupon. Each such 
copy shall be made part of the public record 
of such proceeding, except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

“(2) Any party may designate those por- 
tions of any agreement, understanding, or 
collateral agreement that he deems to relate 
to a trade secret or other confidential re- 
search, development, or commercial informa- 
tion belonging to and of substantial value to 
him. Upon a verified showing of good cause, 
such designated information shall be kept 
separate from the public record, and made 
available only to government agencies on 
their written request therefor. 

“(b) If any copy required by subsection 
(a) (1) of this section to be filed is not filed 
as prescribed thereby, the agreement or un- 
derstanding, including any collateral agree- 
ment, shall be permanently unenforceable. 
Any patent issuing to a party to such agree- 
ment or understanding or such collateral 
agreement, shall also be permanently unen- 
forceable if that patent or any application on 
which that patent issued was involved in 
such a proceeding or appeal. The Commis- 
sioner may, however, on a showing of good 
cause for failure to file within the time pre- 
scribed, permit the filing of the agreement or 
understanding, including the collateral 
agreements, during the six-month period 
subsequent to the termination of the pro- 
ceeding as between the parties to the agree- 
ment or understanding. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall give notice to 
the parties or their attorneys of record a rea- 
sonable time prior to said termination of the 
filing requirement of this section. If the 
Commissioner gives such notice at a later 
time, irrespective of the right to file such 
agreement or understanding or collateral 
agreement within the six-month period on a 
showing of good cause, the parties may file 
such agreement, understanding, or collateral 
agreement within two months of the receipt 
of such notice. 

“CHAPTER 13.—REVIEW OF OFFICE DECISIONS 

“Sec. 

“141. Appeal to Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

Notice of Appeal. 

Proceeding on Appeal. 

Decision on Appeal. 

Civil action. 

Presumption of correctness, 

Judicial review of final and nonfinal 
decisions. 

“§ 141. Appeal to Court of Customs and 

Patent Appeals 

“An appeal under part II of this title from 
a final decision of the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief, or a nonfinal decision of the Office 
which the Commissioner has by general regu- 
lation made appealable, may be had by any 
party to the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. Any such appeal shall be 
dismissed without prejudice, however, if any 


“142. 
“143. 
“144, 
“145. 
“148. 
“149. 
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other party within one month after the no- 
tice of appeal is filed, files notice with the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, and the Commissioner that he elects 
to have all further proceedings conducted as 
provided in section 145 of this chapter. 
Thereupon the appellant shall have one 
month thereafter within which to file a civil 
action under section 145, in default of which 
the decision appealed from shall govern the 
further proceedings in the case. 

“§ 142. Notice of appeal 


“When an appeal is taken to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
the appellant shall file in the Office a written 
notice of appeal directed to the Commis- 
sioner, and shall serve such notice upon all 
parties, within such time after the date of 
the decision appealed from, not less than two 
months as the Commissioner prescribes. 

“§ 143. Proceeding on appeal 

“The Commissioner shall transmit to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals certified copies of the decision of the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief and of all other 
necessary original papers and evidence in the 
case specified by the appellant or any other 
party. The Solicitor shall be responsible for 
briefing and arguing the case before the court 
in respect to any appeal taken by any party, 
except with respect to priority of invention 
proceedings had pursuant to section 136 of 
this title, in which cases participation of the 
Solicitor shall be at his discretion. The court, 
shall, before hearing such appeal, give notice 
of the time and place of the hearing to the 
Commissioner, and all parties. 

“§ 144. Decision on appeal 


“The United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals shall review the decision ap- 
pealed from under section 141 of this title, 
on the record made before the Office. The 
court may affirm the decision below, or set it 
aside and remand the matter to the Office 
for further consideration. Upon its determi- 
nation the court shall return to the Com- 
missioner a certificate of its proceedings and 
decision, which shall be entered of record in 
the Patent Office and govern further proceed- 
ings in the case. 

“§ 145. Civil action 


“(a) Any final decision of the Board of 
Examiners-in-Chief, any final decision of the 
Commissioner under part II of this title, or 
a nonfinal decision of the Office under part II 
of this title which the Commissioner has by 
general regulation made judicially reviewable, 
shall be subject to judicial review by civil 
action in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia against the 
Commissioner, or other party. 

“(b) Such action shall be commenced 
within such time after such decision, not less 
than two months, as the Commissioner shall 
by regulation prescribe. The party commenc- 
ing the action shall notify the Commissioner 
and any party to the original proceeding in 
the Office, if not named in the suit, of the 
filing of the suit. 

“(c) The Solicitor shall be responsible on 
behalf of the Office for preparing, taking dis- 
covery in, briefing, and arguing the case be- 
fore the court, in respect to any action 
brought by any party. 

“(d) In any judicial review pursuant to 
this section, any party may, except in the 
case of a nonfinal decision, introduce into 
the record any publication, patents, other 
evidence of the state of the art, or other 
information not previously made part of the 
record; and may seek to reverse the decision 
of the primary examiner or Board of Exam- 
iners-in-Chief on the basis thereof. The court 
may consider patentability, de novo, and 
may affirm the decision below, set aside the 
rejection of any claims which were rejected 
in the decision of the primary examiner or 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, reject the al- 
lowance of any claims previously allowed, 
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or remand the proceeding to the Office for 
further consideration. Such adjudication 
shall be entered of record in the Office and 
govern further proceedings in the case. 

“(e) The process of such district court 
for such purpose shall run throughout the 
United States and otherwise as provided by 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure or any 
Federal statute. 

“§ 148. Presumption of correctness 

“In any appeal or other proceeding under 
this chapter, the Office decision shall be 
given a presumption of correctness. 

“§ 149. Judicial review of final and nonfinal 
decisions 
“(a) All appeals of final or nonfinal de- 
cisions of the Office in proceedings instituted 
under this title shall be had exclusively in 
accordance with the procedures specified in 
this chapter, unless this title expressly pro- 
vides otherwise. 
“(b) Except as the Commissioner may by 
general regulations prescribe, there shall be 
no judicial review of nonfinal decisions of 
the Office. 
“CHAPTER 14.—ISSUE OF PATENT 

“Bec. 

“151. Notice of allowance; issue of patent. 

“152. Late payment; effect of reinstatement 
of patent. 

“153. Forms of issued patents. 

“154. Contents and term of patent. 

“155. Interim grant of patent. 

“$ 151, Notice of allowance; issuance of pat- 

ent 

“(a) After all opportunity for proceedings 
pursuant to section 135 of this title, and 
appeal therefrom, has passed, if there is a 
final decision that one or more claims of 
the application should be allowed, then the 
Office shall give or mail to the applicant a 
written notice of allowance of the application 
as to such claims. No such notice shall be 
made unless publication pursuant to section 
132 of this title has occurred and there has 
been opportunity for proceedings as specified 
in section 135 of this title. 

“(b) The notice shall specify a sum, con- 
stituting the issue fee, which shall be paid 
within three months thereafter or within 
such shorter time, not less than one month, 
as fixed by the Commissioner. 

“(c) Upon payment of this sum the patent 
shall issue. If payment is not timely made, 
the application shall be regarded as aban- 
doned. 

“(d) If any payment required by this sec- 
tion is not timely made, but is submitted 
with the fee for delayed payment, and the de- 
lay in payment is shown to have been un- 
avoidable, the Commissioner may accept it as 
though no abandonment or lapse had ever 
occurred. 


“§ 152. Late payment; effect of reinstatement 
of patent 


“The Commissioner may, in accordance 
with sections 41(f)(3) and 151(d) of this 
title, accept late payment of fees. No patent 
with respect to which a late payment is ac- 
cepted pursuant to such sections shall 
abridge or affect the right or privilege of any 
person or his successors in business or title 
to continue to use, or to sell to others for 
their use or sale, anything which such per- 
son without bad faith made, used, or acquired 
during the interim perlod—(i) after the date 
the application became abandoned or the pat- 
ent lapsed or became unenforceable for fail- 
ure to pay such fee, and (ii) prior to the re- 
instatement of the patent. Any such person 
or his successor may use or sell the specific 
thing so made, used, or acquired, in the same 
manner as if the patentee had authorized 
such use or sale, even though such use or sale 
by him or his successor would infringe the 
patent, in the absence of such authorization. 
In addition, a court before which the matter 
is in question may provide for the continued 
manufacture, use, or sale of things, to the 
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extent and under such terms as the court 
deems equitable for the protection of invest- 
ments made, business commenced, or busi- 
ness for which substantial preparation was 
made—during such interim period. 
“g$ 153. Form of issued patents 

“Patents shall be issued in the name of 
the United Staves of America, under the seal 
of the Office, and shall be signed by the Com- 
missioner or have his signature placed there- 
on, and shall be recorded in the Office. 
“f 154. Contents and term of patent 


“(a) Every patent shall contain a grant to 
the applicant, his heirs or assigns, or, as pro- 
vided in section 111(e) of this title, to the 
inventor, his heirs or assigns of the right, 
during the term of the patent, to exclude oth- 
ers, pursuant to part III of this title, from 
making, using, or selling the patented subject 
matter throughout the United States, refer- 
ring to the specification for the particulars 
thereof. A copy of the specification and draw- 
ings shall be annexed to the patent and be a 
part thereof. 

“(b) Subject to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion and section 135(d) and 136(h) of this 
title, the term of a patent shall expire twenty 
years from the date of filing the application 
in the United States. or if the benefit of the 
filing date in the United States of a prior 
application is claimed pursuant to section 
120 of this title, from the earliest such prior 
date claimed. In determining the term of the 
patent, the date of filing any application in 
a foreign country which may be claimed by 
the applicant shall not be taken into consid- 
eration, except as provided by section 365(c) 
of this title. 

“(c) The term of a patent whose issuance 
has been delayed by reason of the application 
having been ordered kept secret pursuant to 
section 181 of this title shall be extended for 
a period equal to such delay in issuance of 
the patent after the notice of allowability 
referred to in section 183 of this title. The 
term of a patent shall also be extended for 
a period equal to the delay incurred due to 
review under section 151 or 152 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 943), or under 
section 305 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act (72 Stat. 435). 

“§ 155. Interim grant of patent 

“(a) Although fewer than all the claims 
of an application have been ruled allowable, 
a patent may issue for only the allowed 
claims after all opportunity for proceedings 
pursuant to section 135 of this title, and ap- 
peal therefrom, has passed, upon the request 
of the applicant— 

“(1) pursuant to section 136(e) of this 
title, or 

“(2) prior to appeal under section 134 of 
this title, subject to subsection (c) of this 
section. 

“(b) Upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
the Commissioner shall issue a patent on the 
allowed claims, in accordance with this chap- 
ter. No other claims shall be included in 
such patent, but the Commissioner, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as he may 
prescribe, may provide for the publication 
(other than in the patent) of claims of the 
application that have not been allowed, and 
which are involved in proceedings under sec- 
tions 134 or 136(c) or chapter 13, of this title, 
or are otherwise identified pursuant to sub- 
section (d) of this section. 

“(c) The Commissioner may issue a pat- 
ent, pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, during the pendency before the Board 
of Examiners-in-Chief of an appeal pursu- 
ant to section 134, or judicial review of such 
appeal pursuant to chapter 13, of this title, 
if prior to the initiation of the appeal pur- 
suant to section 134 proceedings pursuant 
to section 135 have been conducted with re- 
spect to both the allowed and rejected claims. 

“(d) Any patent issues pursuant to this 
section shall contain a notice, in such form 
as the Commissioner may by regulation 
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prescribe, identifying or summarizing the 
claims in the application that have not been 
allowed, and the basis on which any such 
claims have not been allowed. 
“CHAPTER 15.—PLANT PATENTS 
“161 Patents for plants. 
“162 Description, claim. 
“163 Grant, 
“164 Assistance of Department of Agricule 
ture. 
“$161. Patents for plants 


“(a) Whoever invents or discovers and 
asexually reproduces any distinct and new 
variety of plant including cultivated sports, 
mutants, hybrids, and newly found seedlings, 
other than a tuber propagated plant or a 
plant found in an uncultivated state, may 
obtain a patent therefor, subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements of this title. 

“(b) The provisions of this title relating 
to patents for inventions shall apply to 
patents for plants, except as otherwise pro- 
vided. 


“§ 162. Description, claim 


“(a) No plant patent shall be declared in- 
valid for noncompliance with section 112 of 
this title if the description is as complete as 
is reasonably possible. 

“(b) The claim in the specification shall 
be in formal terms to the plant shown and 
described, 

“$ 163. Grant 

“In the case of a plant patent the grant 
shall be of the right to exclude others, pur- 
suant to Part III of this title, from asexually 
reproducing the plant or selling or using the 
plant so reproduced. 

“$164. Assistance of Department of Agricul- 
ture 

“The President may by Executive order di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Commissioner, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions of this title with respect to plants 
(1) to furnish available information of the 
Department of Agriculture, (2) to conduct 
through the appropriate bureau or division 
of the Department research upon special 
problems, or (3) to detail to the Commis- 
sioner officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment. 


“Chapter 16.—Desicns 


“Sec. 


“171. Patents for designs. 
“172. Right of priority. 
“173. Term of design patent, 
“$171. Patents for designs 

“(a) Whoever invents any new, original, 
and ornamental design for an article of man- 
ufacture may obtain a patent therefor, sub- 
ject to the conditions and requirements of 
this title. 

“(b) The provisions of this title relating 
to patents for inventions shall apply to pat- 
ents for designs, except as otherwise pro- 
vided. 

“$172. Right of priority 

“The right of priority provided by section 
119 of this title and the time specified in sec- 
tion 102(d) of this title shall be six months 
in the case of designs. Applications for design 
registrations and such registrations in for- 
eign countries shall have the same effect as 
applications for design patents and design 
patents for the purpose of sections 102(e) 
and 119 of this title. 

“$173. Term of design patent 


“Patents for designs shall be granted for 
a term of fourteen years from the date of 
issue. 

“COHAPTER 17.—SECRECY AND FILING APPLICA- 
TIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

“Sec, 

“181. Secrecy and withholding of patent. 

"182. Abandonment of subject matter by rea- 
son of unauthorized disclosure, 
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“183. Right to compensation. 
“184. Filing of application in foreign coun- 


try. 

“185. Patent barred for fling without 
license. 

“186. Penalty. 

“187. Nonapplicability to certain persons. 

“188. Rules and regulations, delegation of 
power. 

“$181. Secrecy and withholding of patent 


“(a) Whenever publication or disclosure of 
the subject matter of an application for pat- 
ent in which the Government has a property 
interest might, in the opinion of the head 
of an interested Government agency, be det- 
rimental to the national security, the Com- 
missioner upon being so notified shall order 
that the subject be kept secret and shall 
withhold disclosure thereof and the grant 
of a patent therefor under the conditions 
set forth hereinafter. 

“(b) Whenever the publication or dis- 
closure of subject matter described in an ap- 
plication for patent in which the Govern- 
ment does not have a property interest, 
might, in the opinion of the Commissioner, 
be detrimental to the national security, the 
Commissioner shall make the application 
for patent in which subject matter is dis- 
closed available for inspection to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the chief officer of any other department 
or agency of the Government designated by 
the President as a defense agency of the 
United States. 

“(c) Each individual to whom the appli- 
cation is disclosed shall sign a dated acknowl- 
edgement thereof, which acknowledgement 
shall be entered in the file of the application. 
If, in the opinion of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Defense, or the chief 
officer of another department or agency so 
designated, the publication or disclosure of 
such subject matter would be detrimental to 
the national security, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Secretary of Defense or such 
other chief officer shall notify the Commis- 
sioner, and the Commissioner shall order that 
such subject matter be kept secret and shall 
withhold publication and the grant of a pat- 
ent for such period as the national interest 
requires, and notify the applicant thereof. 
Upon proper showing by the head of the 
department or agency which caused the 
secrecy order to be issued that the examina- 
tion of the application might jeopardize the 
national interest, the Commissioner shall 
thereupon maintain the application in a 
sealed condition and notify the applicant 
thereof. The applicant whose application has 
been placed under a secrecy order shall have 
a right to appeal from the order to the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, under such condifons and upon such 
proceedings as the court by its rules deter- 
mines. 

“(d) Subject matter described In an ap- 
plication shall not be ordered kept secret 
and the grant of patent withheld for a period 
of more than one year. The Commissioner 
shall renew the order at the end thereof, or 
at the end of any renewal period, for addi- 
tional periods of one year upon notification 
by the head of the department or agency 
which caused the order to be issued that an 
affirmative determination has been made 
that the national interest continues so to 
require. An order in effect, or issued, during 
a time when the United States is at war, shall 
remain in effect for the duration of hostili- 
ties and one year following cessation of hos- 
tilities. An order in effect, or issued, during 
a national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent shall remain in effect for the duration 
of the national emergency and six months 
thereafter. The Commissioner may rescind 
any order upon notification by the head of 
the department or agency which caused the 
order to be issued that the publication or 
disclosure of such subject matter is no longer 
deemed detrimental to the national security. 
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“$182. Abandonment of subject matter by 
reason of unauthorized disclosure 
“Subject matter disclosed in an applica- 
tion for patent subject to an order made 
pursuant to section 181 of this chapter shall 
be held abandoned upon a determination by 
the Board of Examiners-in-Chief, in such 
proceedings as the Commissioner shall by 
regulation establish, that in violation of said 
order such subject matter has been pub- 
lished or disclosed or that an application for 
a patent therefor has been filed in a foreign 
country by the inventor, his successors, as- 
signs, or legal representatives, or anyone in 
privity with him or them, without the con- 
sent of the Commissioner. The abandonment 
shall be held to have occurred as of the time 
of violation. The consent of the Commis- 
sioner shall not be given without the con- 
currence of the heads of the departments 
and agencies which caused the order to be 
issued. A holding of abandonment shall ab- 
rogate all claims against the United States 
based upon such subject matter by the appli- 
cant, his successors, assigns, or legal repre- 
sentatives, or anyone in privity with him or 
them. 
“$183. Right to compensation 


“An applicant, or patentee, or his legal 
representative, whose patent is withheld as 
herein provided, shall have the right, begin- 
ning at the date the applicant is notified 
that, except for such order, his application 
is otherwise in condition for allowance, and 
ending six years after a patent is issued 
thereon, to apply to the head of any depart- 
ment or agency who caused the order to be 
issued for compensation for the damage 
caused by the order of secrecy and/or for 
the use of such subject matter by the Gov- 
ernment resulting from his disclosure. The 
right to compensation for use by the Gov- 
ernment shall begin on the date of the first 
use of such subject matter by the Govern- 
ment and shall terminate twenty years from 
the actual filing date in the United States 
of the patent. The head of the department 
or agency is authorized upon the presenta- 
tion of the claim to enter into an agreement 
with the applicant, or patentee, or his legal 
representatives, In full settlement for the 
damage and/or use. The settlement agree- 
ment shall be conclusive for all purposes 
notwithstanding any other provision of law 
to the contrary. If full settlement of the 
claim cannot be effected, the head of the 
department or agency may award and pay 
to such applicant, or patentee, or his legal 
representatives, a sum not exceeding 75 per 
centum of the sum which the head of the 
department or agency considers just com- 
pensation for the damage and/or use. A 
claimant may bring suit against the United 
States in the Court of Claims or in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which such claimant is a resident for 
an amount which when added to the award 
shall constitute just compensation for the 
damage and/or use of such subject matter, 
by the Government, The owner of any patent 
issued upon an application that was subject 
to a secrecy order issued pursuant to section 
181 of this chapter, who did not apply for 
compensation as above provided, shall have 
the right, after the date of issuance of such 
patent, to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
for Just compensation for the damage caused 
by reason of the order of secrecy and/or use 
by the Government of such subject matter 
resulting from his disclosure. The right to 
compensation for use by the Government 
shall begin on the date of the first use of 
the invention by the Government and shall 
terminate not later than twenty years from 
the actual filing date in the United States 
of the patent. In a suit under the provisions 
of this section the United States may avail 
itself of all defenses it may plead in an ac- 
tion under section 1498 of title 28. This sec- 
tion shall not confer a right of action on 
anyone or his successors, assigns, or legal 
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representatives who, while in the full-time 
employment or service of the United States, 
discovered, invented, or developed the sub- 
ject matter on which the claim is based. A 
patentee receiving a settlement of his claim 
for damages caused by reason of an order 
of secrecy by the Court of Claims shall be 
required to disclaim the terminal portion of 
the patent term equal in duration to any ex- 
tension granted under the provisions of sec- 
tion 154(c) of this title. 

“$184. Filing of application in foreign 

country 

“(a) Except when authorized by a license 
obtained from the Commissioner a person 
shall not file or cause or authorize to be filed 
in any foreign country an application for 
patent or inventor's certificate or for the 
registration of a utility model, industrial 
design, or model in respect of an invention 
made in this country prior to six months 
after filing an application in the United 
States, or prior to four months after filing 
an application for patent on an ornamental 
design under section 171 of this title. A 
license shall not be granted with respect to 
an invention subject to an order issued by 
the Commissioner pursuant to section 181 
of this title without the concurrence of the 
head of the departments and the chief offi- 
cers of the agencies who caused the order 
to be issued. The license may be granted 
retroactively where an application has been 
inadvertently filed abroad and the applica- 
tion does not disclose an invention within 
the scope of section 181 of this title, upon a 
timely showing that the application has been 
inadvertently filed abroad, and the applica- 
tion does not disclose subject matter within 
the scope of section 181 of this title. 

“(b) The term ‘application’ when used 
in this chapter includes applications and 
any modifications, amendments, or supple- 
ments thereto, or divisions thereof. 

“(c) No license shall be required subse- 
quent to the filing of a foreign application 
for any modifications, amendments, or sup- 
plements to that foreign application, or di- 
visions thereof, which do not alter the 
nature of the subject matter originally dis- 
closed, which are within the scope of the 
subject matter originally disclosed, and 
where the filing of the foreign application 
originally complied with the provisions of 
this section, unless the applicant has been 
notified by the Commissioner that a specific 
license is required for filing such papers in 
connection with any application. 

“$185. Patent barred for filing without 
license 


“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law any person, and his successors, assigns, 
or legal representatives, shall not receive a 
United States patent for subject matter de- 
scribed in an application if that person, or 
his successors, assigns, or legal representa- 
tives shall, without procuring the license 
prescribed in section 184 of this chapter, 
have made, or consented to or assisted an- 
other’s making application in a foreign 
country for a patent or for the registration 
of a utility model, industrial design, or 
model in respect to such subject matter. 
A United States patent claiming such sub- 
ject matter, issued to such person, his suc- 
cessors, assigns, or legal representatives shall 
be invalid. 

“$186. Penalty 

“Whoever, during the period or periods of 
time any subject matter has been ordered to 
be kept secret and the grant of a patent 
thereon withheid pursuant to section 181 of 
this chapter, shall, with knowledge of such 
order and without due authorization, will- 
fully publish or disclose or authorize or 
cause to be published or disclosed the sub- 
ject matter or material information with 
respect thereto, or whoever, in violation of 
the provisions of section 184 of this chapter, 
shall file or cause or authorize to be filed in 
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any foreign country an application for pat- 
ent or for the registration of a utility model, 
industrial design, or model in respect of an 
invention made in the United States shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than two 
years, or both. 

“$ 187. Nonapplicability of certain persons 


“The provisions and penalties of this chap- 
ter shall not apply to any officer or agent of 
the United States acting within the scope of 
his authority, nor to any person acting upon 
his written instructions or permission. 

“$ 188. Rules and regulations, delegation of 
power 

“The Atomic Energy Commission, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the chief officer of any oth- 
er department or agency of the Government 
designated by the President as a defense 
agency of the United States, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, may separately issue rules 
and regulations to enable the respective de- 
partment or agency to carry out the provi- 
sions of this chapter, and may delegate any 
power conferred by this chapter. 

“CHAPTER 18.—DEFERRED EXAMINATION 


‘Sec. 

“191. Deferment of examination or search, 
“192. Prior art search. 

“193. Examination. 

“194. Examination of related applications. 
“$191. Deferment of examination or search 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of chap- 
ter 12 of this title, the examination of an 
application for patent, or a prior art search 
in accordance with section 192 of this title, 
shall be deferred unless at the time of filing 
the applicant requests immediate examina- 
tion or search and pays the appropriate fee 
prescribed in accordance with section 41(b) 
of this title. Except for a filing, publication, 
or search fee, as prescribed in accordance 
with section 41(b) of this title, no fees shall 


be charged during the period of time in 
which the examination of such application 
is deferred under the provisions of this 
chapter. 


“§ 192. Prior art search 


“(a) If examination has been deferred un- 
der section 191 of this title, a request for a 
prior art search on a pending application 
for patent may be filed, and the primary 
examiner assigned such application in ac- 
cordance with section 132 of this title shall 
conduct a search for that prior art which 
is to be considered in connection with the 
determination of patentability of the sub- 
ject matter claimed in such application. As 
soon as practicable thereafter, he shall es- 
tablish a search report citing such Patents, 
publications or other prior art relating to the 
patentability of the subject matter sought 
to be patented. He shall not, however, make 
any determination as to patentability. 

“(b) (1) The applicant or any other person 
may file the request under subsection (a) 
of this section upon payment of the fee 
prescribed in accordance with section 41(b) 
of this title. 

“(2) If the request is filed by a party or 
person other than the applicant, the appli- 
cant shall be informed of that fact. How- 
ever, the identity of such other party or per- 
son (except the Solicitor of the United 
States) filing the request under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be kept in con- 
fidence by the Office, and no information 
concerning the same shall be given without 
his authority unless necessary to carry out 
the provisions of any Act of Congress or in 
such special circumstances as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

“(3) The search report establishea under 
subsection (a) of this section, including 
copies of the material cited therein, shall 
be forwarded to the applicant. If the request 
was filed by another party or person, it also 
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shall be forwarded to him. Upon payment 
of the fee prescribed in accordance with 
section 41(b) of this title, it also shall be 
forwarded to any other person requesting it. 

“(c) Subject to section 122 of this title, 
information regarding the filing of any re- 
quest under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be published in the Official Gazette, or 
other appropriate publication. 

“(d) If a request for a prior art search 
under subsection (a) of this section, or for 
examination under section 193 of this title, 
has been filed, subsequent requests under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be re- 
fused and the accompanying fees refunded. 
“§ 193. Examination 

“(a) A request for examination of an 
application for patent, the examination of 
which has been deferred under section 191 
of this title, may be filed at any time before 
the expiration of five years from the earliest 
effective filing date claimed in such applica- 
tion. The examination shall be conducted as 
provided in chapter 12 of this title, except 
that it shall await the conclusion of pro- 
ceedings under section 192 of this title if 
a request under that section has been filed. 

“(b) The applicant or any other person, 
may file the request under subsection (a) of 
this section. If the request was filed by a 
party or person other than the applicant, the 
applicant shall be informed of that fact. 
However, the identity of such other party 
or person (except the Solicitor of the United 
States) filing the request under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be kept in confi- 
dence by the Office, and no information 
concerning the same shall be given without 
his authority unless necessary to carry out 
the provisions of any Act of Congress or in 
such special circumstances as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

“(c)(1) If the request under subsection 
(a) of this section is filed by the applicant, 
he shall, at the same time, transmit the fee 
prescribed in accordance with section 41(b) 
of this title. If the applicant filed a prior 
request under section 192 of this title, ac- 
companied by the fee prescribed under sec- 
tion 41(b) of this title, the fee prescribed 
for filing a request under subsection (a) of 
this section shall be reduced by the amount 
of the fee prescribed for filing a request 
under section 192 of this title. 

(2) If the request is filed by any other 
party or person, he shall, at the same time, 
transmit the fee prescribed in accordance 
with section 41(b) of this title. The appli- 
cant shall pay all other fees, including any 
fee for extra claims. 

“(3) If payment of the fee prescribed in 
accordance with section 41(b) of this title 
for filing a request under subsection (a) of 
this section is not timely made, but is sub- 
mitted with the fee for delayed payment, 
and the delay in payment is shown to have 
been unavoidable, the Commissioner may 
accept it, and the request shall be considered 
as having been filed on its original date of 
receipt by the Office. If the delay in payment 
exceeds by six months the time specified in 
subsection (a) of this section, no fee shall be 
regarded as not having been made. 

“(d) Subject to section 122 of this title, 
information regarding to filing of any re- 
quest under subsection (a) of this section 
shall be published in the Official Gazette or 
other appropriate publication. Subsequent 
requests under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be refused and the accompany- 
ing fees refunded. 

“(e) If no request for examination is re- 
ceived by the Office within the time speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section, the ap- 
plication for patent shall be regarded as 
abandoned. 


“$194. Examination of related applications 


“When examination of a deferred applica- 
tion for patent is requested under section 
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193 of this title, the Commissioner may call 
upon the applicant to request examination 
of any other of his applications for patent 
which may have been deferred and which 
claim the date of the first mentioned ap- 
plication, or any application for patent owned 
by such applicant the date of which is 
claimed by the first mentioned application, 
and to pay the fee prescribed in accordance 
with section 41(b) of this title. Notice shall 
be given the applicant of the fee due, and 
a time of not less than thirty days shall be 
allowed for payment. If the fee is paid within 
the specified time, examination shall proceed 
on all such applications concurrently. If the 
fee is not paid within such time, the ap- 
plications for patent on which the required 
fee has not been paid shall be regarded as 
abandoned. 

“CHAPTER 19.—AMENDMENT, CORRECTION, AND 

REISSUE OF PATENTS 


“Sec, 
“251. 
“252. 
"253. 
"254. 


Reissue of defective patents. 

Effect of reissue, 

Disclaimer, 

Certificate of correction of Patent Office 
mistake. 

Certificate of correction of applicant's 
mistake. 

“256. Correction of named inventor. 

“257. Certificate to supplement patent. 

“§ 251. Reissue of defective patents 

“(a) Whenever any patent is, through in- 
advertence, accident, or mistake, and with- 
out any willful default or intent to defraud, 
mislead, or deceive the public, wholly or 
partly inoperative or invalid, by reason of a 
defective specification or drawing, or by rea- 
son of the patentee claiming more, or less 
(subject to subsection (c) of this section), 
than he had a right to claim in the patent, 
the Office, pursuant to such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner shall prescribe, 
and on the surrender of such patent and 
the payment of the fee required by law, shall 
reissue the patent for the subject matter 
disclosed in the original patent, and in ac- 
cordance with a new and amended applica- 
tion, for the unexpired part of the term of 
the original patent. No new matter shall be 
introduced into the application for reissue. 

“(b) The provisions of chapters 12, 13, and 
14 of this title relating to applications for 
patent shall be applicable to applications 
for reissue of a patent. 

“(c) No reissued patent shall be granted 
enlarging the scope of the claims of the 
original patent unless applied for within 
one year from the grant of the original 
patent, 


“§ 252. Effect of reissue 


“(a) The surrender of the original patent 
shall take effect upon the issue of the reis- 
sued patent. Every reissued patent shall have 
the same effect and operation in law, on the 
trial of actions for causes thereafter aris- 
ing, as if the same had been originally grant- 
ed in such amended form. Insofar as the 
claims of the original and reissued patents 
are identical or substantially identical, such 
surrender shall not affect any action then 
pending nor abate any cause of action then 
existing, and the reissued patent, to the ex- 
tent that its claims are identical or sub- 
stantially identical with the original patent, 
shall have effect continuously from the date 
of the original patent. 

“(b) No reissued patent shall abridge or 
affect the right or privilege of any person 
or his successors in business or title to con- 
tinue to use, or to sell to others for their use 
or resale, anything which such person made, 
used, or acquired prior to the grant of the 
reissue, unless the making, using, or selling 
of such thing infringes a valid claim of the 
reissued patent, which was in the original 
patent. Any such person or his successor 
may use or sell the specific thing so made, 


“255. 
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used or acquired, in the same manner as if 
the patentee had authorized such use or 
sale, even though such use or sale by him 
or his successor would infringe the patent, 
in the absence of such authorization. In ad- 
dition, a court before which the matter is in 
question may provide for the continued 
manufacture, use, or sale of things, to the 
extent and under such terms as the court 
deems equitable for the protection of invest- 
ments made, business commenced, or busi- 
ness for which substantial preparation was 
made, prior to the grant of the reissue. 

“§ 253, Disclaimer 

“(a) Whenever, through inadvertence, ac- 
cident, or mistake, and without any willful 
default or intent to defraud, mislead, or 
deceive the public, a claim of a patent is 
invalid, the remaining claims shall not there- 
by be rendered invalid; provided the patentee 
timely, after he realized or clearly should 
have realized the claim was invalid, makes 
a disclaimer pursuant to this section. A pat- 
entee, whether of the whole or any interest 
therein, may on payment of the prescribed 
fee, make disclaimer of any claim, stating 
therein the extent of his interest in such 
patent. Such disclaimer shall be in writing 
and recorded in the Office; and it shall there- 
after be considered as part of the original 
patent to the extent of the interest possessed 
by the disclaimant and by those claiming 
under him. 

“(b) In like manner any patentee or ap- 
plicant may disclaim or dedicate to the pub- 
lic the entire term, or any terminal part of 
the term, of the patent granted or to be 
granted. 

“§ 254. Certificate of correction of Office 
mistake 

“Whenever a mistake in a patent, Incurred 
through the fault of the Office, is clearly 
disclosed by the records of the Office, the 
Commissioner may issue a certificate of cor- 
rection stating the fact and nature of such 
mistake, under seal, without charge, to be 
recorded in the records of patents. Such cer- 
tificate shall be considered as part of the 
original patent, and a copy thereof may be 
attached to each copy of the patent. Every 
such patent, together with such certificate, 
shall have the same effect and operation in 
law on the trial of actions for causes there- 
after arising as if the same had been origi- 
mally issued in such corrected form. The 
Commissioner may issue a corrected patent 
without charge in lieu of and with like ef- 
fect as a certificate of correction. 


“$255. Certificate of correction of appli- 
cant's mistake 

“Whenever a mistake of a clerical or typo- 
graphical nature, or minor character, which 
Was not the fault of the Office, appears in a 
patent and a showing has been made that 
such mistake occurred in good faith, the 
Office may, pursuant to such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commissioner shall prescribe 
and upon payment of the required fee, issue 
a certificate of correction, if the correction 
does not involve such changes in the patent 
as would constitute new matter or would 
require reexamination. Such certificate shall 
be considered as part of the original patent, 
and a copy thereof may be attached to each 
copy of the patent. Every such patent, to- 
gether with the certificate, shall have the 
same effect and operation in law on the trial 
of actions for causes thereafter arising as if 
the same had been originally issued in such 
corrected form. 


“g 256. Correction of named inventor 


“An error or mistake in the naming of an 
individual as an inventor in either a sole or 


joint application for patent, or in the failure 
to include an individual as an inventor in 
an application for patent, without any will- 
ful default or intent to defraud, mislead, or 
deceive the public on the part of any of the 
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individuals named as inventors, whether 
originally or subsequently, or the assignees 
thereof, may be corrected after a patent 
thereon has issued on timely petition by all 
the individuals named as inventors, whether 
originally or subsequently, and the assignees 
thereof, with proof of the facts, in accord- 
ance with regulations established by the 
Commissioner, provided, however, the actual 
inventor makes the statement prescribed by 
section 115 of this title. A court before which 
such matter is called in question may order 
correction of the patent on notice to and 
opportunity for hearing by all persons con- 
cerned. Upon such correction, the Commis- 
sioner shall issue a certificate accordingly. 


“$257. Certificate to supplement patent 

“(a) Whenever a claim in an application 
is allowed, subsequent to the issuance, pur- 
suant to section 155 of this title, of a patent 
containing one or more previously allowed 
claims from such application, the Commis- 
sioner shall issue a certificate of supple- 
mentation, upon payment of the prescribed 
fee, containing such newly allowed claim. 
Such certificate shall be issued in accord- 
ance with the procedures of section 254 of 
this chapter and shall be entered in the 
record of the prosecution of the patent con- 
taining the previously allowed claims. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall publish 
notice thereof, as he may by regulation pre- 
scribe. Such certificate shall thenceforth be 
considered as part of the original patent, 
and shall expire concurrently therewith. A 
copy of the certificate shall be attached 
to each copy of the patent thereafter dis- 
tributed. 

“(c) Upon the issuance of such certificate, 
each claim thereof shall constitute a claim 
of the original patent, and shall thence- 
forth have the force and effect specified in 
sections 154 and 271 of this title, in respect 
to actions thereafter arising. 


“Part III—PATENTS AND INFRINGEMENT OF 
PATENTS 

“Chapter 

“26. Ownership and Assignment. 

“27. Government Interests in Patents.. 

“28. Infringement of Patents. 

“29. Remedies for Infringement of 
Patent, and Other Actions. 


“CHAPTER 26.—OWNERSHIP AND ASSIGNMENT 


“Sec, 
“261. Ownership, assignment. 
“262, Joint owners. 


“$261. Ownership; assignment 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of this title, 
patents shall have the attributes of personal 
property. 

“(b) Applications for patent, patents, or 
any interest therein, shall be assignable in 
law by any person by an instrument in writ- 
ing. The applicant, patentee, or his assigns 
or legal representatives may in like manner 
grant and convey an exclusive right under 
his application for patent, or patents, to the 
whole or any specified pays of the United 
States. 

“(c) Acertificate of acknowledgment under 
the hand and official seal of a person au- 
thorized to administer oaths within the 
United States, or, in a foreign country, of a 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States or an officer authorized to administer 
oaths whose authority is proved by a certifi- 
cate of a diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States, shall be prima facie evidence 
of the execution of an assignment, grant or 
conveyance of a patent or application for 
patent. 

“(d) An assignment, grant or conveyance 
shall be void as against any subsequent pur- 
chaser or mortgagee for a valuable considera- 
tion, without notice, unless it is recorded in 
the Office within three months from its date 
or prior to the date of such subsequent pur- 
chase of mortgage. 
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“g 262. Joint owners 

“In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, each of the joint owners of a patent 
may make, use, or sell the patented subject 
matter without the consent of and without 
accounting to the other owners. 


“CHAPTER 27.—GOVERNMENT INTERESTS IN 

PATENTS 

“Sec. : 

“267. Time for taking action in Government 
applications. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 41, 133, and 151 of this title, the Com- 
missioner may extend the time for taking 
any action to three years, when an applica- 
tion for patent or patent has become the 
property of the United States and the head 
of the appropriate department or agency of 
the Government has certified to the Com- 
missioner that the subject matter disclosed 
therein is important to the armament or 
defense of the United States. 

“CHAPTER 28.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS 

“Sec. 

“271. Infringement of patent. 

“272. Temporary presence in the United 
States. 

“273. Unauthorized practice of subject mat- 
ter prior to issuance of patent, 


“§ 271. Infringement of patent. 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, whoever without authority makes, uses, 
or sells any patented subject matter, within 
the United States after the issuance of the 
patent therefor and during its term, in- 
fringes the patent. 

"(b) Whoever actively induces infringe- 
ment of a patent shall be liable as an 
infringer. 

“(c) Whoever sells a component of a 
patented machine, manufacture, combina- 
tion or composition, or a material or ap- 
paratus for use in practicing a patented 
process, constituting a material part of the 
patented subject matter, knowing the same 
to be especially made or especially adapted 
for use in an infringement of such patent, 
and not a staple article or commodity of 
commerce suitable for substantial nonin- 
fringing use, shall be Mable as a contrib- 
utory infringer. 

“(d) No patent owner otherwise entitled 
to relief for infringement or contributory 
infringement of a patent shall be denied 
relief or deemed guilty of misuse or illegal 
extension of the patent right by reason of 
his having done one or more of the follow- 
ing: (1) derived revenue from acts which if 
performed by another without his consent 
would constitute contributory infringement 
of the patent; (2) licensed or authorized 
another to perform acts which if performed 
without his consent would constitute con- 
tributory infringement of the patent; or (3) 
sought to enforce the patent against in- 
fringement or contributory infringement. 

“(e) Whoever, without authority, makes 
or sells, within the United States, all of the 
components of a patented machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter, uncom- 
bined, intending that such components will 
be combined outside the United States to 
constitute the patented subject matter, 
knowing that if such components were com- 
bined within the United States, the com- 
bination would be an infringement of the 
patent, shall be liable as an infringer. 
“$272. Temporary presence in the United 

States 

“The use of any patented subject matter 
in any vessel, aircraft, or vehicle entering the 
United States temporarily or accidentally 
shall not constitute infringement of any pat- 
ent, if such subject matter ts used exclu- 
sively for the needs of the vessel, aircraft, 
or vehicle, and is not sold or used for the 
manufacture of anything to be sold in or ex- 
ported from the United States, and if the 
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country of registration of such vessel, air- 

craft, or vehicle affords similar privileges to 

vessels, aircraft, or vehicles of the United 

States. 

“§ 273. Unauthorized practice of subject 
matter prior to issuance of patent 

“‘(a) After the issuance of a patent, a pat- 
entee may obtain damages, as set forth in 
subsection (c) of this section pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 29 of this title, for 
any unauthorized making, using, or selling 
of the subject matter of a claim in the pat- 
ent (referred to hereafter in this section as 
‘unauthorized practice’), that occurred dur- 
ing the interim period specified in subsection 
(b) of this section. 

“(b) such interim period shall begin after 
the occurrence of each of the following 
events: 

“(1) the publication, pursuant to section 
122 or 132 of this title, of the application 
containing such claim; 

“(2) the entry of a final decision, pursuant 
to section 132 of this title, that such claim 
is allowable; and 

“(3) actual notice, from the applicant to 
the person allegedly engaged in unauthor- 
ized practice, that such claim has been ruled 
allowable, accompanied by a statement of 
the basis on which the applicant considers 
the acts of such person to constitute unau- 
thorized practice. 

The interim period shall terminate on the 
date of issuance of the patent, pursuant to 
section 151 of this title. 

“(c) Damages for unauthorized practice 
during the interim period shall be limited to 
royalties reasonable in the circumstances. 
Remedy with respect to the use or sale, af- 
ter the date of issuance of the patent, of rea- 
sonable quantities of machines, manufac- 
tures, or compositions of matter made prior 
to such date, as to which notice was given 
pursuant to subsection (b)(3) of this sec- 
tion, shall be limited to damages in the form 
of royalties reasonable in the circumstances. 
“CHAPTER 29.—REMEDIES FOR INFRINGEMENT 

OF PATENT, AND OTHER ACTIONS 


“Sec. 

“281. Remedy for infringement of patent. 

“282. Presumption of validity; defenses. 

“283. Injunction. 

“284. Damages. 

“285. Attorney fees. 

“286. Time limitation on damages. 

“287. Limitation on damages, marking and 

notice. 

“288. Action for infringement of a patent 
containing an invalid claim. 

Additional remedy for infringement 
of design patent. 

“290. Notice of patent suits. 

“291. Priority of invention between paten- 
tees. 

False marking. 

Nonresident patentee; 
notice. 

“294. Voluntary arbitration. 

“295. Challenge to validity by assignor. 

“296. Challenge to validity by licensee. 

“297. Removal in validity challenge cases. 

“298. Challenge to validity by the United 

States. 

"§ 281. Remedy for infringement of patent 
“A patentee shall have remedy by civil ac- 

tion for infringement of his patent. 

“282, Presumption of validity; defenses 
“(a) A patent shall be presumed valid. 

Each claim of a patent (whether in inde- 

pendent, dependent or multiple dependent 

form) shall be presumed valid independ- 

ently of the validity of other claims; de- 

pendent of multiple dependent claims shall 

be presumed valid even though dependent 

upon an invalid claim. The burden of es- 

tablishing invalidity of a patent or any 

claim thereof shall rest on the party assert- 

ing such invalidity. 
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“289. 


“292. 


“293. service and 
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“(b) The following shall be defenses in 
any action involving the validity or infringe- 
ment of a patent: 

“(1) noninfringement, absence of liabil- 
ity for infringement, or unenforceability; 

“(2) invalidity of the patent or any claim 
in suit on any ground specified in part II 
of this title as a condition for patentability; 

“(3) invalidity of the patent or any claim 
in suit for material failure to comply with 
any requirement of sections 112, 115, 131, or 
251 of this title; or 

“(4) any other fact or act made a defense 
by this title. 

“(c)(1) In actions involving the validity 
or infringement of a patent, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3) of this subsection— 

“(A) the patentee or party asserting in- 
fringement shall give notice in the pleadings 
or otherwise in writing to all parties as soon 
as practicable and at least ninety days be- 
fore the trial, of the manner in which each 
of the claims alleged to be infringed, ele- 
ment by element, applies to the allegedy in- 
fringing process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, and the elements of 
the structure thereof; 

“(B) the party asserting invalidity or non- 
infringement shall at some later time give 
notice to all parties of the country, number, 
date, and name of the patentee of any pat- 
ent, and the title, date, and page numbers of 
any publication, to be relied upon as antici- 
pation of the patent in suit, or as showing 
the state of the art; and the name and ad- 
dress of any person who may be relied upon 
as the prior inventor, or as having prior 
knowledge of, or as having previously used 
or offered for sale, the subject matter of the 
patent in suit; 

“(C) such party shall thereafter (and at 
least sixty days before the trial) apply such 
prior art, element by element, against the 
claims alleged to be infringed, that he al- 
leges to be invalid. 

“(2) In the absence of such notice and 
other information, as specified in this sub- 
section, proof of such matters may not be 
made at the trial except on such terms as 
the court may require. Amendment of 
notices that this section requires to be 
filed shall be allowed in accordance with con- 
siderations of fairness. 

“(3) The provisions of this subsection shall 
be inapplicable to actions in the Court of 
Claims, and shall be imapplicable or may be 
modified if any other court so orders, in the 
particular case or by general rule. 

“(d) In any proceeding involving the pat- 
entability of claimed subject matter arising 
under this title, or involving the validity, 
enforceability, or infringement of a patent, 
whether or not arising under this title, in 
connection with which a court of the 
United States orders any party of record or 
any person in privity with such party to fur- 
nish discovery, testimony, or evidence, and 
such party or person refuses, declines, or fails 
to comply with such order on the ground 
that a foreign statute or law prohibits com- 
pliance with such order, the court may en- 
ter an order against such party dismissing 
all or some of his claims, striking all or some 
of his defenses, or otherwise terminating the 
proceeding adversely as to him; and if an 
issued patent owned by such party is in- 
volved in such action or proceeding, it may 
be canceled. Where applicable, notice of such 
cancellation shall be endorsed on copies of 
the specification of the patent thereafter 
distributed by the Office. 

“(e) The burden shall be on the patentee 
to establish the equivalency, as set forth 
in section 112(d) of this title, of the dis- 
closed means, step, or element to an al- 
legedly infringing means, step, or element. 
Such equivalency shall be established by 
demonstrating that, at the time of the 
actual filing date in the United States, it 
was generally recognized by persons of ordi- 
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nary skill in the art to which the patented 
subject matter pertains, or with which it 
is most nearly connected, that the allegedly 
infr means, Step, or element could be 
substituted for that which was expressly 
disclosed in the specification. Nothing con- 
tained in this title shall be deemed to alter 
the existing law as to file-wrapper estoppel. 
“§ 283. Injunction 

“The several courts having jurisdiction ot 
cases under this title may grant injunctions 
in accordance with the principles of equity 
to prevent the infringement of any claim 
of a patent, on such terms as the court 
deems reasonable. 

“§ 284. Damages 

“(a) Upon finding for the claimant the 
court shall award damages adequate to com- 
pensate for the infringement, but in no 
event less than a reasonable royalty for the 
use made of the patented subject matter 
by the infringer, together with interest and 
costs as fixed by the court. 

“(b) When the damages are not found by 
a Jury, the court shall assess them. In either 
event the court may increase the damages 
up to three times the amount found or 
assessed. 

“(c) The court may receive expert testi- 
mony as an aid to the determination of 
damages or of what royalty would be reason- 
able under the circumstances. 

“$ 285. Attorney fees 

“The court in exceptional cases may award 
reasonable attorney fees to the prevailing 
party. Reasonable expenses including attor- 
ney fees shall be awarded to the prevailing 
party where a claim of collateral estoppel is 
upheld in an action filed or maintained after 
the patent has previously been held invalid 
by a court of competent jurisdiction from 
which no appeal has been or can be taken, 
if the court finds there were no reasonable 
grounds for bringing or maintaining such 
action, 

“§ 286. Time limitation on damages 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
no recovery shall be had for any infringe- 
ment committed more than six years prior 
to the filing of the complaint or counter- 
claim for infringement in the action. 

“(b) In the case of claims against the 
United States Government for use of a 
patented invention, the period before bring- 
ing suit, up to six years, between the date 
of receipt of a written claim for compen- 
sation by the department or agency of the 
Government having authority to settle such 
claim, and the date of mailing by the Govern- 
ment of a notice to the claimant that his 
claim has been denied shall not be counted 
as part of the period referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

“§ 287. Limitation on damages, marking and 
notice 

“Patentees, and persons making or selling 
any patented article (or using any patented 
process) for or under them, may give notice 
to the public that the article or process is 
patented, either by affixing to the patented 
article (or an article produced by such 
process, or otherwise related to the use of 
such process) the word ‘patent’ or the abbre- 
viation ‘pat.’ (or, in the case of a process 
patent, the words ‘made by process patent’, 
or such other words as the Commissioner 
may by regulation prescribe), together with 
the number of the patent, or when, from 
the character of the article, this cannot be 
done, by affixing to it, or to the package 
wherein one or more such articles are con- 
tained, a label containing a like notice. In 
the event of failure so to mark, no damages 
shall be recovered by the patentee in any 
action for infringement, except on proof 
that the infringer was notified of the in- 
fringement and continued to infringe there- 
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after, in which event damages may be re- 
covered only for infringement occurring after 
such notice. Filing of an action for infringe- 
ment shall constitute such notice. 


“g 288, Action for infringement of a patent 
containing an invalid claim 


“Whenever, through inadvertence, acci- 
dent, or mistake without any willful de- 
fault or intent to defraud, mislead, or de- 
ceive the public, a claim of a patent is in- 
valid, an action may be maintained for the 
infringement of a claim of the patent which 
may be valid, provided the requirements of 
section 253(a) of this title have been met. 


“$289. Additional remedy for infringement 
of design patent 


“(a) Whoever during the term of a patent 
for a design, without license of the owner, 
(1) applies the patented design, or any 
colorable imitation thereof, to any article of 
manufacture for the purpose of sale, or (2) 
sells or exposes for sale any article of manu- 
facture to which such design or colorable 
imitation has been applied shall be liable to 
the owner to the extent of his total profit, 
but not less than $250, recoverable in any 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of the parties. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall prevent, 
lessen, or impeach any other remedy which 
an owner of an infringed patent has under 
the provisions of this title, but he shall not 
twice recover the profit made from the 
infringement. 

“§ 290. Notice of patent sults 


“The clerks of the courts of the United 
States, within one month after the filing 
of an action under this title shall give notice 
thereof in writing to the Commissioner, 
setting forth so far as known the names 
and addresses of the parties, name of the 
inventor, and the designating number of the 
patent upon which the action has been 
brought. If any other patent is subse- 
quently included in the action, he shall give 
like notice thereof. Within one month after 
the decision is rendered or a Judgment issued 
the clerk of the court shall give notice 
thereof to the Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioner shall, on receipt of such notices, enter 
the same in the file of such patent. 

“$ 291. Priority of invention between pat- 
entees 


“(a) Whenever there are two patents 
naming different inventors and claiming the 
same or substantially the same subject mat- 
ter, the owner of either of the patents may 
have relief against the owner of the other by 
civil action, and the court may adjudge the 
validity of any of such patents, in whole or in 
part. A final Judgment in such action adverse 
to a claim of a patent from which no appeal 
or other review has been or can be taken or 
had, shall constitute cancellation of the 
claim from the patent, and notice thereof 
shall be endorsed on copies of the patent 
thereafter distributed by the Office. 

“(b) Such suit may be instituted against 
the party in interest as shown by the records 
of the Office, but any party in interest may 
become a party to the action. If venue or 
jurisdiction may not be otherwise had in a 
court of the United States, the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
shall have jurisdiction. The process of such 
district court for such purpose shall run 
throughout the United States and otherwise 
as provided by the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure or any Federal statute. 

“¢ 292. False marking 

“(a) Whoever, without the consent of the 
patentee, knowingly and willfully marks 
upon, or affixes to, or uses in advertising in 
connection with anything made, used, or 
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sold by him, the name or any imitation of 
the name of the patentee, the patent num- 
ber, or the word ‘patent’, ‘patentee’, or the 
like, with the intent of counterfeiting or 
imitating the mark of the patentee, or of 
deceiving the public and inducing them to 
believe that the thing was made or sold by 
or with the consent of the patentee; or 

“Whoever knowingly and willfully marks 
upon, or affixes to, or uses in advertising in 
connection with any unpatented article, the 
word ‘patent’ or any word or number import- 
ing that the same is patented; or 

“Whoever, knowing no application for 
patent has been made, or if made, is not 
pending, willfully marks upon, or affixes to, 
or uses in advertising in connection with 
any article, the words ‘patent applied for’, 
‘patent pending’, or any word importing that 
an application for patent has been made— 

“Shall be liable for a civil penalty of not 
more than $500 for every such violation. 
Each article so marked shall furnish the 
basis for finding a separate violation. 

“(b) Any person may sue for the penalty, 
in which event one-half shall go to the person 
suing and the other to the use of the United 
States. 


“$ 293. Nonresident patentee; 


notice 


“Every patentee not residing in the United 
States may file in the Office a written designa- 
tion stating the name and address of a 
person residing within the United States 
on whom may be served process or notice of 
proceedings affecting the patent rights there- 
under, If the person designated cannot be 
found at the address given in the last 
designation, or if no person has been 
designated, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have 
jurisdiction and summons shall be served 
by publication or otherwise as the court 
directs. The court shall have the same 
jurisdiction to take any action respecting the 
patent or rights thereunder that it would 
have if the patentee were personally within 
the jurisdiction of the court. 

“$294. Voluntary arbitration 


“(a) The parties to an existing dispute as 
to patent validity or infringement may, 
after such dispute has arisen, agree in writing 
to settle such dispute by arbitration, and 
such agreement shall be valid, irrevocable, 
and enforceable, except for any grounds as 
exist at law or in equity for revocation of 
any contract. 

“(b) Arbitration of such disputes, awards 
by arbitrators and confirmation of awards 
shall be governed by title 9, United States 
Code, to the extent such title is not incon- 
sistent with this section. In any such arbitra- 
tion proceeding, the defenses provided for 
under section 282 of this title shall be con- 
sidered by the arbitrator. 

“(c) Within two months after the award 
is rendered, the patentee shall give notice 
thereof in writing to the Commissioner and 
to the clerk of the district court of the 
United States for the district and division 
embracing the place where the arbitration 
proceeding was conducted. There shall be a 
separate notice prepared for each patent in- 
volved in such proceeding. Such notice shall 
set forth the names and addresses of the 
parties, the name of the inventor, and the 
mame of the patent owner, shall designate 
the number of the patent, shall contain a 
copy of the award, and shall contain a copy 
of all submissions to the arbitrator concern- 
ing the validity of the patent. The Commis- 
sioner shall, upon receipt of such notice, en- 
ter the same in the record of the prosecution 
of such patent. 

“(d) Any party to the arbitration proceed- 
ing may designate those portions of an award 
or submission contained in the notice re- 
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quired under subsection (c) of this section 
that he deems to relate to a trade secret or 
other confidential research, development, or 
commercial information belonging to and 
of substantial value to him. Upon a verified 
showing of good cause, such designated in- 
formation shall be kept separate from the 
file of the patent, and made available only 
to government agencies on written request. 

“(e) Failure to give the required notice 
shall render permanently unenforceable such 
award and the patent to which such notice 
applies. The Commissioner may, however, on 
& verified showing that failure to give the 
required notice within the time prescribed 
by subsection (c) of this section was due 
to inadvertence, accident, or mistake, permit 
the filing of the notice after such prescribed 
time has expired. 


“$ 295. Challenge to validity by assignor 


“(a) An assignor of a patent may at any 
time assert the invalidity of the patent, in 
whole or in part, subject to the provisions of 
this section. 

“(b) Subject to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, an assignor may assert the invalidity 
of the patent in the course of litigation 
against the assignee, only if the assignor also 
offers to rescind the assignment agreement. 
If the assignee then elects to rescind, the 
assignor shall pay the assignee an amount 
set by the court, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of equity, equivalent to the value of 
the consideration paid by the assignee to the 
assignor for the assignment of the patent, 
less reasonable compensation to the assignor 
for the patent right that the assignee en- 
joyed during the period that the agreement 
was in force. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of this section shall 
apply to an assignment by an employee to 
his employer only if the consideration for 
the assignment is not part of the regular 
salary or compensation of the employee, nor 
anything to which he would have been legal- 
ly entitled even if he had not made the in- 
vention or assignment, and the assignment 
is otherwise negotiated in good faith and at 
arm’s length. 

“§ 296. Challenge to validity by licensee 

“(a) Any licensee may at any time assert 
the invalidity of a patent in whole or in 
part, subject to the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b)(1) The licensee may assert the in- 
validity of the patent, in whole or in part, 
in any action to which he is a party or by 
sending a written notice to the patentee 
pursuant to this paragraph. Such notice shall 
specify with particularity the grounds for 
invalidity then known to the licensee, and 
contain a statement that the licensee be- 
lieves for such reasons he is not obliged to 
pay royalty to the patentee under the license, 
or otherwise perform thereunder. 

“(2) Upon service of such notice the 
licensee may— 

“(A) suspend payment of royalty to the 
patentee, or any other performance to which 
the patentee is legally entitled under the 
license; or 

“(B) bring a declaratory judgment action 
(pursuant to title 28, United States Code, 
chapter 151) against the patentee, to secure 
a declaration that the patent is invalid; or 

“(C) both. 

“(3)(A) The patentee may, within sixty 
days of his receipt of such written! notice, 
or of the assertion by the licensee of in- 
validity in litigation, election to terminate 
the license. The patentee may not there- 
after terminate the license except on 
grounds other than the action of the ll- 
ecensee taken pursuant to paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

“(B) If the patentee elects so to terminate, 
then after the date of termination the 
licensee shall not be liable to the patentee, 
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under the license, and the licensee shall be 
Mable to the patentee, if at all, only for 
infringement of the patent, pursuant to this 
part of the title. 

“(C) If the patentee does not elect so 
to terminate, then he may bring or main- 
tain a civil action or counterclaim to en- 
force such license, in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. Invalidity of the patent shall 
constitute a defense in such action, 

“(c)(1) Subject to paragraph (3) of this 
subsection and subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, the licensee shall be Hable to the 
patentee for any royalty, or other perform- 
ance to which the patentee is legally en- 
titled under the license, due prior to asser- 
tion of invalidity or service of notice, as 
specified in subsection (b)(1) of this sec- 
tion, and he shall be so liable, whether or 
not the patent is held invalid in an action 
referred to in subsection (b) of this section. 

“(2)(A) If the patentee does not elect 
to terminate, pursuant to subsection (b) 
(3)(A) of this section, then the licensee 
shall be liable, subject to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, to the patentee for any 
royalty, or other performance to which the 
patentee is legally entitled under the li- 
cense, due after assertion of invalidity or 
service of notice, as specified in subsection 
(b) (1) of this section, only if judgment is 
entered therefor against the licensee fa 
favor of the patentee, in an action or 
counterclaim brought to enforce the patent, 
referred to in subsection (b) of this section, 

“(B) The court before which the matter 
is pending may, in appropriate circum- 
stances and in accordance with the princi- 
ples of equity, require the licensee to pay 
royalties in escrow during the pendency of 
the action. 

“(3)(A) Subject to subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph, the licensee shall not be 
obliged to pay the patentee, pursuant to 
this subsection— 

“(i) any amount the liability for payment 
of which is created or accelerated by the 
conduct of the licensee, pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section, or the termina- 
tion by the patentee of the license, nor 

“(ii) any other amount that the court 
before which the matter is pending finds has 
the necessary effect or was intended to have 
the effect of discouraging the licensee from 
challenging the validity of the patent, 

“(B) To effectuate the purposes of sub- 
division (ii) of this subparagraph, the court 
before which the matter’ is pending may 
equitably prorate any paid or unpaid 
royalty. 

“(d) If the patent is held invalid in any 
action referred to in subsection (b) of this 
section, the patentee shall not be liable to 
restore royalties to the licensee, unless there 
has been a failure to comply with the duties 
imposed by sections 115 and 131(b) of this 
title. Nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall immunize the patentee from liability 
for fraud or other unlawful conduct, pur- 
suant to any other provisions of law. 

“(e) If any license is terminated with re- 
spect to fewer than all of the patents or 
claims within the scope of the agreement, 
and the agreement itself does not provide 
for (or the parties thereto are unable, within 
such time as the court before which the 
matter is pending may determine to be rea- 
sonable, to agree upon) the royalty to be 
paid for a license under the remaining pat- 
ents or claims, the court shall determine a 
reasonable royalty therefor. Thereafter, the 
license shall continue in force at such 
royalty. 

“§ 297. Removal in validity challenge cases 

“Any civil action pending in state court, 
in which a party asserts the Invalidity of a 
patent and to which the provisions of séc- 
tion 295 or 296 of this chapter apply, may be 
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removed by any party to the district court 
of the United States for the district and di- 
yision embracing the place at which such 
action is pending. 
“PART IV.—PATENT COOPERATION 
TREATY 


“CHAPTER 35.—DEFINITIONS 


“351. Definitions. 
“§ 351. Definitions 

“When used in this part unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates— 

“(a) The term ‘treaty’ means the Patent 
Cooperation Treaty done at Washington, on 
June 19, 1970, excluding chapter II thereof. 

“(b) The term ‘Regulations’, when capi- 
talized, means the Regulations under the 
treaty excluding part C thereof, done at 
Washington on the same date as the treaty. 
The term ‘regulations’, when not capitalized, 
means the regulations established by the 
Commissioner under this title. 

“(c) The term ‘international application’ 
means an application filed under the treaty. 

“(d) The term ‘international application 
originating in the United States’ means an 
international application filed in the Office 
when it is acting as a Receiving Office under 
the treaty, irrespective of whether or not the 
United States has been designated in that 
international application. 

“(e) The term ‘international application 
designating the United States’ means an in- 
ternational application specifying the United 
States as a country in which a patent is 
sought, regardless where such international 
application is filed. 

“(f) The term ‘Receiving Office’ means a 
national patent office or intergovernmental 
organization which receives and processes 
international applications as prescribed by 
the treaty and the Regulations, 

“(g) The term ‘International Searching 
Authority’ means a national patent office or 
intergovernmental organization as appointed 
under the treaty which processes interna- 
tional applications as prescribed by the 
treaty and the Regulations. 

“(h) The term ‘International Bureau’ 
means the international intergovernmental 
organization which Is recognized as the co- 
ordinating body under the treaty and the 
Regulations, 

“(1) Terms and expressions not defined in 
this part are to be taken in the sense indi- 
cated by the treaty and the Regulations. 

“CHAPTER 36.—INTERNATIONAL STAGE 


“361. 
“362. 


“364. 
“365. 


Receiving Office. 
International Searching Authority. 
International application designating 
the United States: Effect. 
International stage: Procedure. 
Right of priority; benefit of the filing 
date of a prior application. 
Withdrawn international application. 
Actions of other authorities: Review. 
Secrecy of certain inventions; filing 
international applications in foreign 
countries, 
“$361. Receiving Office 
“(a) The Office shall act as a Receiving 
Office for international applications filed by 
nationals or residents of the United States, 
In accordance with any agreement made be- 
tween the United States and another coun- 
try, the Office may also act as a Receiving 
Office for international applications filed by 
residents or nationals of such country who 
are entitled to file international applications. 
“(b) The Office shall perform all acts con- 
nected with the discharge of duties required 
of a Receiving Office, including the collection 
of international fees and their transmittal 
to the International Bureau. 
“(c) International applications filed in the 
Office shall be in the English language. 


“366. 
“367. 
“368. 
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“(d) The basic fee portion of the inter- 
national fee, and the transmittal and search 
fees prescribed under section 376(a) of this 
part, may be paid on filing of an interna- 
tional application, and shall be paid not 
later than one month from the date of 
receipt of such international application. 
Payment of designation fees may be made 
on filing and shall be made not later than 
one year from the priority date of the inter- 
national application. 

“§ 362. International Searching Authority 

“The Office may act as an International 
Searching Authority with respect to inter- 
national applications in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of an agreement which 
may be concluded with the International 
Bureau. 

“§ 363. International application designating 
the United States: Effect 


“An international application designating 
the United States shall have the effect, from 
its international filing date under article 11 
of the treaty, of a national application for 
patent regularly filed in the Office. 


“§ 364. International stage: Procedure 


“(a) International applications shall be 
processed by the Office when acting as a Re- 
ceiving Office or International Searching Au- 
thority, or both, in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of the treaty, the Regula- 
tions, and this title. 

“(b) An applicant’s failure to act within 
prescribed time limits in connection with re- 
quirements pertaining to a pending interna- 
tional application may be excused upon a 
showing satisfactory to the Commissioner of 
unavoidable delay, to the extent not pre- 
cluded by the treaty and the Regulations, 
and provided the conditions imposed by the 
treaty and the Regulations regarding the ex- 
cuse of such failure to act are complied with. 
"§ 365. Right of priority; benefit of the filing 

date of a prior application 

“(a) In accordance with the conditions 
and requirements of section 119 of this title, 
a national application shall be entitled to the 
right of priority based on a prior filed inter- 
national application which designated at 
least one country other than the United 
States. 

“(b) In accordance with the conditions 
and requirement of the first paragraph of 
section 119 of this title and the treaty and 
the Regulations, an international applica- 
tion designating the United States shall be 
enitled to the right of priority based on a 
prior foreign application, or a prior interna- 
tional application designating at least one 
country other than the United States. 

“(c) In accordance with the conditions 
and requirements of section 120 of this title, 
an international application designating the 
United States shall be entitled to the benefit 
of the filing date of a prior national appli- 
cation or a prior international application 
designating the United States, and a national 
application shall be entitled to the benefit of 
the filing date of a prior international appli- 
cation designating the United States. If any 
claim for the benefit of an earlier filing date 
is based on a prior international application 
which designated but did not originate in the 
United States, the Commissioner may require 
the filing in the Patent Office of a certified 
copy of such application together with a 
translation thereof into the English language, 
if it was filed in another language. 

“$ 366. Withdrawn international application 

“Subject to section 367 of this part, if an 
international application designating the 
United States is withdrawn or considered 
withdrawn, either generally or as to the 
United States, under the conditions of the 
treaty and the Regulations, before the ap- 
plicant has complied with the applicable re- 
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quirements prescribed by section 371(c) of 
this part, the designation of the United 
States shall have no effect and shall be con- 
sidered as not having been made. However, 
such international application may serve as 
the basis for a claim of priority under section 
365 (a) and (b) of this part, if it designated 
& country other than the United States. 

“§ 367. Actions of other authorities: Review 

“(a) Where a Receiving Office other than 
the Patent and Trademark Office has re- 
fused to accord an international filing date 
to an international application designating 
the United States or where it has held such 
application to be withdrawn either gener- 
ally or as to the United States, the applicant 
may request review of the matter by the 
Commissioner, on compliance with the re- 
quirements of and within the time limits 
specified by the treaty and the Regulations. 
Such review may result in a determination 
that such application be considered as pend- 
ing in the national stage. 

“(b) The review under subsection (a) of 
this section, subject to the same require- 
ments and conditions, may also be requested 
in those instances where an international 
application designating the United States is 
considered withdrawn due to a finding by 
the International Bureau under article 12(3) 
of the treaty. 


“$ 368. Secrecy of certain inventions; filing 
international applications in for- 
eign countries 

“(a) International applications filed in 
the Office shall be subject to the provisions 
of chapter 17 of this title. 

“(b) In accordance with article 27(8) of 
the treaty, the filing of an international ap- 
plication in a country other than the United 
States on the invention made in this coun- 
try shall be considered to constitute the fil- 
ing of an application in a foreign country 
within the meaning of chapter 17 of this ti- 
tle, whether or not the United States is des- 
ignated in that international application. 

“(c) If a license to file in a foreign coun- 
try is refused or if an internatonal applica- 
tion is ordered to be kept secret and a permit 
refused, the Office when acting as a Receiv- 
ing Office or International Searching Au- 
thority, or both, may not disclose the con- 
tents of such application to anyone not 
authorized to receive such disclosure. 


“CHAPTER 37.—NATIONAL STAGE 

“Sec. 

“371. National stage: Commencement. 

“372, National stage: Requirements and pro- 
cedure. 

“373. Improper applicant. 

“374. Publication of international applica- 
tion: Effect. 

“375. Patent issued on international applica- 
tion: Effect. 

“376. Fees. 

“§ 371. National stage: Commencement 

“(a) Receipt from the International Bu- 
reau of copies of international applications 
with amendments to the claims, if any, and 
international search reports is required in the 
case of all international applications desig- 
nating the United States, except those filed 
in the Office. 

“(b) Subject to subsection (g) of this 
section, the national stage shall commence 
with the expiration of the applicable time 
limit under article 22 (1) or (2) of the treaty, 
at which time the applicant shall have com- 
plied with the applicable requirements 
specified in subsection (c) of this section. 

“(c) The applicant shall file in the Office— 

“(1) the national fee prescribed under sec- 
tion 376(a) (4) of this part; 

“(2) a copy of the international applica- 
tion, unless not required under subsection 
(a) of this section or already received from 
the International Bureau, and a verified 
translation into the English language of the 
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international application, if it was filed in 
another language; 

“(3) amendments, if any, to the claims in 
the international application, made under 
article 19 of the treaty, unless such amend- 
ments have been communicated to the Office 
by the International Bureau, and a trans- 
lation into English language if such amend- 
ments were made in another language; 

“(d) Failure to comply with any of the 
requirements of paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (c) of this section, within the 
time limit provided by article 22 (1) or (2) of 
the treaty shall result in abandonment of 
the international application. 

“(e) If the international application was 
signed by or on behalf of the assignee, or 
other successor in title, the inventor after 
having been furnished the application may 
file a ratification within thirty days from 
commencement of the national stage as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, If 
such ratification is not timely filed, the pro- 
cedure provided by section 111(d) of this 
title shall apply. 

“(f) After an international application has 
entered the national stage, no patent may 
be granted or refused thereon before the ex- 
piration of the applicable time limit under 
article 28 of the treaty, except with the ex- 
press consent of the applicant, The applicant 
may present amendments to the specifica- 
tion, claims, and drawings of the applica- 
tion after the national stage has commenced. 

“(g) At the express request of the appli- 
cant, the national stage of processing may 
be commenced at any time at which the ap- 
plication is in order for such purpose and 
the applicable requirements of subsection 
(c) of this section have been complied with, 
“§372. National stage: Requirements and 

procedure 

“(a) All questions of substance and, with- 
in the scope of the requirements of the treaty 
and the Regulations, procedure in an inter- 
national application designating the United 
States shall be determined as in the case of 
national applications regularly filed in the 
Office 


“(b) In case of international applications 


designating but not originating in, the 
United States— 

“(1) the Commissioner may cause to be 
reexamined questions relating to form and 
contents of the application in accordance 
with the requirements of the treaty and the 
Regulations; 

“(2) the Commissioner may cause the 
question of unity of invention to be re- 
examined under section 121 of this title, 
within the scope of the requirements of the 
treaty and the Regulations. 

“(c) Any claim not searched in the inter- 
national stage in view of a holding, found 
to be justified by the Commissioner upon 
review, that the international application 
did not comply with the requirement for 
unity of invention under the treaty and the 
Regulations, shall be considered canceled, 
unless payment of a special fee is made by 
the applicant. Such special fee shall be paid 
with respect to each claim not searched in 
the international stage and shall be sub- 
mitted not later than one month after a 
notice was sent to the applicant informing 
him that the said holding was deemed to be 
justified. The payment of the special fee 
shall not prevent the Commissioner from 
requiring that the international application 
be restricted to one of the Inventions claimed 
therein under section 121 of this title, and 
within the scope of the requirements of the 
treaty and the Regulations. 

“$373. Improper applicant 

“An international application designating 
the United States shall not be accepted by 
the Office for the national stage if it was 
filed by anyone not qualified under chapter 
11 of this title to be an applicant for the 
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purpose of filing a national application in 
the United States. Such international appli- 
cations shall not serve as the basis for the 
benefit of an earlier filing date under sec- 
tion 120 of this title in a subsequently filed 
application, but may serve as the basis for 
a claim of the right of priority under section 
119 of this title, if the United States was not 
the sole country designated in such interna- 
tional application. 

“$374. Publication of international appli- 

cation: Effect 

“The publication under the treaty of an 
international application designating the 
United States shall have the same effect 
under this title as a published national ap- 
plication. 

“§ 375. Patent issued on international appli- 
cation: Effect 

“(a) A patent may be issued by the Com- 
missioner based on an international applica- 
tion designating the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title. 
Such patent shall have the force and effect 
of a patent issued on a national application 
filed under the provisions of chapter 11 of 
this title. 

“(b) Where due to an incorrect transla- 
tion the scope of a patent granted on an in- 
ternational application designating the 
United States, which was not originally filed 
in the English language, exceeds the scope 
of the international application in its orig- 
inal language, a court of competent juris- 
diction may retroactively limit the scope of 
the patent, by declaring it unenforceable to 
the extent that it exceeds the scope of the 
international application in its original 
language. 

“§ 376. Fees 

“(a) The required payment of the inter- 
national fee, which amount is specified in 
the Regulations, shall be paid in United 
States currency. The Office may also charge 
the following fees: 

“(1) A transmittal fee (see section 361(d) ); 

“(2) A search fee (see section 361(d)); 

“(3) A supplemental search fee (to be paid 
when required); 

“(4) A national fee (see section 371(c)); 

“(5) A special fee (to be paid when re- 
quired; see section 372(c) ); 

“(6) Such other fees as established by the 
Commissioner. 

“(b) Amounts of fees specified in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section and the time of their 
payment, with the exception of the inter- 
national fee, shall be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner in accordance with section 41(a) 
of this title. He may refund any sum paid 
by mistake or in excess of the fees so speci- 
fied, or if required under the treaty and the 
Regulations. The Commissioner may also re- 
fund any part of the search fee, where he 
determines such refund to be warranted.”. 
TRANSITIONAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 2. Section 1542 of title 28, United 
States Code, Judicial Code and Judiciary, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$ 1542. Patent and Trademark Office de- 
cisions 

“The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
shall have jurisdiction of appeals from de- 
cisions of the Patent and Trademark Office 
as to patent applications and patents as pro- 
vided in chapter 13 of title 35, United States 
Code, and trademark applications and pro- 
ceedings as provided in section 1071 of title 
15.” 


Sec. 3. If any provision of title 35, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, or any 
other provisions of this Act, is declared un- 
constitutional or is held invalid, the validity 
of the remaining provisions shall not be af- 
fected. 

Sec. 4. (a) This Act shall take effect on 
the day one year after enactment. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided hereafter 
in this section, it shall apply: 
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(1) to all applications filed in the Office 
and all international applications either orig- 
inating in the United States or designating 
the United States, or both, filed on or after 
such effective date, whether or not such ap- 
plications are entitled to the benefit of an 
earlier filing date: 

(2) to all applications as the Commissioner 
by regulation may prescribe, that are on file 
in the Office on or after such effective date, 
whether or not such applications are en- 
titled to the benefit of an earlier filing date, 
unless there has been a notice of allowance 
pursuant to section 151, title 35, United 
States Code, on such application prior to 
such date; and 

(3) to patents issued on or after the effec- 
tive date or on applications within the scope 
of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsec- 
tion. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided here- 
after in this section, the provisions of title 
35, United States Code, in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of this Act, shall 
govern: 

(1) all patents issued before such effec- 
tive date; 

(2) all applications, except as the Com- 
missioner by regulation may prescribe, pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(2) of this section, 
on file in the Office before and still pending 
on such effective date, in respect to which, 
on or before such effective date, there has 
been a notice of allowance, pursuant to sec- 
tion 151, title 35, United States Code; and 

(3) patents issued on applications with- 
in the scope of paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section. 

(d) The following provisions of title 35, 
as amended by this Act, shall apply to all 
unexpired patents, whether issued or applied 
for before or after the effective date of this 
Act: 

(1) sections 136, 138, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
and 256 of part II, and 

(2) part II. 

(e) (1) Section 139 of title 35, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act, shall apply 
to, and only to, all settlement agreements 
made on or after the effective date of this 
Act. 

(2) Section 251 of title 35, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act, shall apply 
to, and only to, applications for reissue filed 
after the effective date, but the conditions 
for patentability shall be determined under 
the law applicable to the original patent. 

(f) Examiners-in-Chief in office on the 
effective date of this Act shall continue in 
office under and in accordance with their 
then existing appointments. 

(g) No application, in respect to which, on 
or before the effective date of this Act, there 
has been notice of allowance pursuant to 
section 151 of title 35, United States Code, 
shall be held incomplete, and no patent is- 
sued on such application shall be held in- 
valid, because availability to the public 
of a deposit of a micro-organism recited 
therein was conditioned upon issuance of a 
United States patent reciting a deposit of 
said micro-organism. 

(h) The amendment of title 35, United 
States Code, by this Act, shall not affect any 
rights or liabilities existing under title 35 
in effect immediately prior to the effective 
date of this Act. 

(i) The Commissioner may exercise any 
rulemaking power conferred upon him by 
this Act, upon the date of enactment hereof: 
Provided, however, That no rule promulgated 
under any newly conferred authority shall 
become effective prior to the effective date 
hereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief shall perform the functions performed 
by a Board of Patent Interferences in Public 
Law 593, Eighty-second Congress (ch. 950, 
66 Stat. 792, section 1), and when perform- 
ing said functions shall constitute a Board 
of Patent Interferences. 
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(b) Nothing in title 35, as amended by 
this Act, shall affect any provision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (August 30, 1954, 
ch. 1073, 63 Stat. 919) as amended or of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act. (Public 
Law 85-568, July 29, 1958, 72 Stat. 426) ex- 
cept that the functions of a Board of Patent 
Interferences specified in said Acts may be 
performed by the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief as specified in section 6 of title 35, as 
amended by this Act. 

Sec. 6. Section 31 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 427, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 
1113) is revised to read: 

“§31. Trademark fees 

“Trademark fees shall be prescribed by 
the Commissioner under the authority of 
section 41 of title 35, United States Code. If 
a fee in connection with examination of a 
trademark application is not paid within 
such time as prescribed by the Commissioner, 
the application shall be regarded as aban- 
doned.” 

Sec. 7. In the second sentence of section 
7(c) of the Trademark Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
427, as amended; 15 US.C. 1057(c)), “fee 
herein provided” is changed to “prescribed 
fee”. 

Sec. 8. In section 7(e) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427, as amended; 15 
USC. 1056(e)), “fee herein provided” is 
changed to “prescribed fee”. 

Sec. 9. In section 9(a) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427, as amended; 15 
U.S.C. 1059(a)), “The additional fee herein 
prescribed” is changed to “an additional 
prescribed fee”. 

Sec. 10. In section 12(a) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427, as amended; 15 
U.S.C. 1062(a)), “fee provided in this chap- 
ter” is changed to “prescribed fee”. 

Sec. 11. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in addition to the Assist- 
ant Secretaries now provided by law, one 
additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
who shall be known as the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Patents and Trade- 
marks, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “(7)” at the 
end of item (12) and substituting “(18)”. 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking item (48). 

Sec. 12. Section 41 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 427, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 
1123) is revised to read as follows: 


“$41. Trademark Proceedings in the Patent 
and Trademark Office 

“(a) The Commissioner shall make rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with law, 
for the conduct of proceedings in the Patent 
and Trademark Office under this Act. 

“(b) The Commissioner may establish rules 
for taking affidavits and depositions required 
in trademark cases in the Patent Office. Any 
officer authorized by law to take depositions 
to be used in the courts of the United States, 
or of the State where he resides, may take 
such affidavits and depositions. 

“(c) The clerk of any United States court 
for the district wherein testimony is to be 
taken for use in any contested trademark 
case in the Patent Office, shall upon the ap- 
plication of any party thereto, issue a sub- 
pena for any witness residing or being within 
such district, commanding him to appear 
and testify before an officer in such district 
authorized to take depositions and affidavits, 
at the time and place stated in the subpena. 
The provisions of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and to the production of documents 
and things shall apply to contested trade- 
mark cases in the Patent Office. 

“(d) Every witness subpenaed and in at- 
tendance shall be allowed the fees and 
traveling expenses allowed to witnesses 
attending the United States district courts. 
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“(e) A judge of a court whose clerk issued 
a subpena may enforce obedience to the proc- 
ess or punish disobedience as in other like 
cases, on proof that a witness, served with 
such subpena, neglected or refused to ap- 
pear or to testify. No witness shall be deemed 
guilty of contempt for disobeying such sub- 
pena unless his fees and traveling expenses 
in going to, and returning from, and one 
day’s attendance at the place of examination, 
are paid or tendered him at the time of the 
service of the subpena; nor for refusing to 
disclose any secret matter except upon ap- 
propriate order of the court which issued the 
subpena.” 

Sec. 13. (a) For the purposes of section 
3283 of title 18, United States Code, any of- 
fense proscribed by section 34 of title 35, 
United States Code, or section 371 or 1001 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
any proceeding arising pursuant to provi- 
sions of title 35, United States Code, shall 
not be deemed completed before the Patent 
and Trademark Office issues the patent to 
which the conduct relates, or otherwise 
terminates the proceeding related thereto. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3282 of title 18, United States Code, 
& prosecution for any offense referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section may be com- 
menced two years after discovery of the 
offense by the Attorney General, but in no 
case shall this provision extend the period 
of limitations provided by such section 3282 
by more than five additional years. 

SEc. 14. This Act may be cited as “The 
foie a Reform and Modernization Act of 


CABLE TELEVISION IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to go on record with more 
than 20 of my colleagues in favor of a 


. Proposal to be considered by the Senate 


Rules Committee. In a joint letter we 
urged the Rules Committee to approve 
the installation of equipment in the Sen- 
ate Recording Studio to permit prepara- 
tion of tapes for use by cable television 
systems. 

It is a special pleasure for me to urge 
the adoption of this recommendation. I 
am proud to say that I represent a State 
which is acknowledged to be the home of 
cable television. Years ago when the first 
television signals were difficult to pick 
up in the hills of Pennsylvania, several 
entrepreneurs decided that they could in- 
expensively and efficiently transmit tele- 
vision signals to potential viewers in 
these areas. From these initially small 
ventures, cable systems have developed 
throughout Pennsylvania and the coun- 
try so that presently more than 414 mil- 
lion homes in America are subscribers to 
cable television. 

I think it is important that commu- 
nities served by cable television be able 
to show tapes prepared by public officials 
on issues of interest to the community. I 
would like to point out that this kind of 
recording equipment already exists in 
the House of Representatives Recording 
Studio. There is no reason why such 
equipment should not be available to 
Senators so they may be able to prepare 
tapes for use on local origination chan- 
nels of cable television systems in their 
respective States. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Rules 
Committee will act swiftly in cpproving 
the equipment for the studio. 
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FATHER THORNING'S 
OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
events now unfolding in Portugal de- 
serve the attention of the Congress. 

One aspect of the social change now 
taking place there has been commented 
on by Father Joseph Thorning, who is 
known to the Congress as the Padre of 
the Americas. A report of his views was 
recently filed by John A. Novotney, the 
Washington correspondent of the Reli- 
gious News Service for the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp so that 
my colleagues may have the advantage 
of Father Thorning’s long experience in 
viewing and commenting on matters re- 
lated to the Iberian peninsula. 

There beiing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A recent contention by 
Lisbon Radio that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Portugal had been largely caught 
off guard by the military coup of April 1974 
has been disrupted by a Catholic scholar and 
writer here who has closely watched devel- 
opments in Portgual the past 45 years. 

Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D.D., 
former dean of the Georgetown University 
Graduate School and currently associate 
editor of “World Affairs,” said that since 
Lisbon Radio and other mass media organs 
in Portugal had been “strongly infiltrated 
eyen before the coup by Marxist-Leninist 
activists, it was not astonishing that Lisbon 
Radio would claim that religious people 
would be caught off guard by the coup.” 

The government-operated radio station, in 
what it termed an appraisal of the role of the 
Portuguese Catholic Church in the recent 
past, said that “even before the April mili- 
tary coup ended a half a century of right- 
wing dictatorship,” individual Catholics, in- 
cluding some members of the hierarchy, had 
expressed public opposition to the regime's 
“overseas” policies. 

Dr. Thorning, who said he has traveled to 
Portugal almost every year since 1929, as- 
serted in a Religious News Service interview 
that criticism by especially younger mem- 
bers of the hierarchy had not been confined 
to the overseas policies of the overthrown 
regime of former Premier Marcello Caetana 
and his predecessor. 

In consultation with several Portuguese 
bishops, university professors and students 
already 10 years ago, the American priest 
drew attention to this in his writings, he 
pointed out. 

“It’s clear that 10 years ago, religious peo- 
ple looked for evolution rather than revolu- 
tion in Portugal [95 per cent of whose popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic], so they weren't 
taken by surprise,” he said. 

As to Lisbon Radio’s observation that the 
April coup left the Portuguese Catholic 
church “in s politically ambiguous and vul- 
nerable position,” Father Thorning said it 
is “more religious (than political) ambiguity 
that makes the Church’s position vulner- 
able today. Why? Because throughout the 
religious world (and not only among Roman 
Catholics), there has been in the past 10 
years in growing volume a demand for com- 
promise with, or even accommodation with 
Marxist principles and values.” 

The Portuguese government radio had also 
commented that “there is strong feeling in 
Portugal for scrapping the 1940 Concordat 
(between Portugal and the Vatican) alto- 
gether,” thus depriving the Catholic Church 
“of its officially privileged status.” 

The Washington-based priest, whose most 
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recent visit to Portugal was last August, 
said: “It should astonish no one to find there 
is strong feeling in Portugal to scrap the 
Concordat because the bishops in nearby 
Spain in no small number are persuaded that 
it may be better that church people and 
the Holy See should have complete independ- 
ence in the selection of bishops.” 

He also took exception with the broadcast 
editorial statement that “with Portugal’s 
first free elections in 48 years, scheduled for 
next March,” the Catholic Church there “is 
facing challenges.” 

“Actually, almost all people with religious 
conviction in Portugal are in favor of free 
elections in March,” he said, “before this 
daily bombardment of Marxist-Leninist 
propaganda reaches all segments of the pop- 
ulation, including the rural north. Marxist- 
Leninist activists, whether in the coalition 
government or in the mass media, are now 
demanding postponement of free national 
elections,” he said. 

Father Thorning said it is “entirely’ laud- 
able that the bishops encourage the faith- 
ful to vote in the elections because it is a 
grave obligation. “And it is equally gratify- 
ing,” he continued, “that the bishops in 
Portugal, as the bishops in the United States, 
want priests to do the work essential to their 
scared ministry and not to work and talk 
simply like politicians.” 


CYPRUS CRISIS DEEPENS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
news over this past weekend of an out- 
break of fighting on Cyprus, and of the 
continuing deadlock in negotiations, 
serves as a reminder that the crisis on 
Cyprus deepens each day. 

This last Friday, I issued a statement 
calling for additional assistance to the 
refugees of Cyprus, and discussed a letter 
I received, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, from Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger on the progress in 
negotiations over Cyprus. Given the ap- 
proaching February 5th deadline on con- 
tinuing military aid to Turkey, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the text 
of the Secretary’s letter to the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement and the Com- 
mittee’s correspondence with Secretary 
Kissinger be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY 

The full text of Senator Kennedy’s state- 
ment follows: 

“Last December 19, shortly after Cyprus 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Ref- 
ugees, four members of the Subcommittee 
addressed a joint letter to Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. Among other things, the 
Subcommittee’s letter strongly recommended 
that as an aid to the negotiating process, ‘the 
United States must finally use its vast in- 
fluence and good offices with Turkey to per- 
suade the Ankara Government of the need 
for an immediate ‘gesture of good will’, 
which includes a meaningful withdrawal of 
occupation forces and the return of refugees 
to their homes.’ The Subcommittee’s letter 
also appealed for renewed diplomatic efforts 
to reopen the Nicosia airport, and continuing 
American contributions to international re- 
Hef efforts by the Red Cross and the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR). 

“On January 6, the Secretary replied to the 
Subcommittee’s letter. The main thrust of 
the Secretary's letter was that gestures of 
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goodwill by Turkey were no longer needed to 
get negotiations launched, and that ‘some 
progress’ had been made in recent weeks to- 
ward getting ‘substantive negotiations’ un- 
derway. A few days later these negotiations 
began—between Greek Cypriot leader Glafcos 
Clerides, and the Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktash. 

“About the same time, members of Con- 
gress were being privately assured by spokes- 
men for the Administration that these ne- 
gotiations were significant, and that some 
meaningful progress would surely be made 
before February 5—the date when present 
law suspends military aid to Turkey. And in 
recent days this hopeful view has been re- 
iterated by Secretary Kissinger and others in 
the Department of State. 

“Americans concerned about Cyprus can 
only welcome the resumption of negotiations 
and the optimism expressed by our diplo- 
mats. And hopefully, Ankara’s recent an- 
nouncement of the withdrawal of some 1,000 
Turkish troops is indeed a ‘positive step’, 
which will be followed by others in the 
day immediately ahead. 

“But more is needed than tokenism, good 
intentions, and the cosmetics of progress— 
especially in light of the stark realities that 
still grip the people and nation of Cyprus. 

“No movement has really been made in 
restoring the territorial integrity, sover- 
eignty and independence of Cyprus. At least 
35,000 Turkish occupation troops remain on 
the island, and these troops still occupy 
nearly 40 percent of Cyprus. The economy of 
Cyprus continues to deteriorate. And over 
200,000 people remain refugees—driven from 
their lands and homes only a few miles away. 
For six months they have lived wherever 
they could find shelter and help. And today 
they are still waiting the opportunity to re- 
turn to their livelihoods and homes, and to 
their families and friends. 

“And so, despite the hopeful signs of some 
progress on the Cyprus issue, the basic hu- 
man and political tragedy of the island re- 
mains unchanged—and so do the issues. for 
American policy. Moreover, American mili- 
tary assistance to Turkey continues. The 
refugee problem festers, And the humanitar- 
ian needs on Cyprus grow. 

“As I reported early last December, in the 
first quarter of this fiscal year (July-Sept., 
1974), military assistance to Turkey totaled 
some $40,530,000. At the time, I also sug- 
gested that the heavy military shipments to 
Turkey were continuing—despite the lack 
of any visible progress in negotiations over 
Cyprus. 

“And in response to my inquiry, the De- 
partment of State now indicates the follow- 
ing schedule of deliveries from last Sep- 
tember. The quarterly totals include both 
Foreign Military Sales and Military Assist- 
ance Program deliveries. 

“October-December, 1974, $39,095,000; Jan- 
uary—March, 1975, $48,397,000; and April- 
June, 1975, $64,367,000. 

“The continuing heavy shipment of arms 
to Turkey, and the pending Turkish requests 
for even greater deliveries, is cause for grave 
concern. But, as the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Refugees, I am equally con- 
cerned over the sluggishness of the Admin- 
istration in responding to humanitarian 
needs on Cyprus. 

“As of last fall, the United States had 
contributed some $10,000,000 to the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the UNHCR relief 
programs. Since then, however, Cyprus gov- 
ernment requests for food and rehabilita- 
tion aid, and for minimal assistance in irri- 
gation projects and reforestation in war 
damaged areas, have been all but ignored. 

“Even more distressing, is the fact that 
International Red Cross and UNHCR ap- 
peals for new humanitarian contributions 
are tied up in the red-tape bureaucracy of 
the State Department. 

“The time is past due for the Administra- 
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tion to release the funds made available by 
Congress to support the urgent and impor- 
tant humanitarian work of these interna- 
tional organizations. And hopefully this will 
be done within the next few days. 

“Hopefully, current diplomacy will finally 
bring peace and relief and justice to the peo- 
ple and nation of Cyprus.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES’ CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH SECRETARY HENRY A. KISSINGER 


DECEMBER 19, 1974. 


Hon. HENRY A. KISSINGER, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, since 
the outbreak of violence last July, the Sub- 
committee on Refugees has closely followed 
developments on Cyprus, Our primary con- 
cern has been the refugee and related hu- 
manitarian problems resulting from Turkish 
military operations, and the kinds of efforts 
our country is making to help bring peace 
and relief to the people of Cyprus. 

In addition to a series of three public 
hearings on this issue of concern to Con- 
gress and the American people, members of 
the Subcommittee have exchanged views 
with officials in the Department of State, 
and a special Study Mission, representing 
the Subcommittee, traveled in the field 
during August and September. A report of 
their findings and recommendations was sub- 
mitted to the Department of State for com- 
ment on October 25th. 

We share the view of many Americans that 
the plight and fate of the refugees is central 
to the Cyprus issue, and to any meaningful 
negotiations over the future of the island. 
We further believe that a viable solution to 
the Cyprus problem, much less peace on the 
island, will not be readily accomplished un- 
less and until a significant number of Greek 
Cypriot refugees are permitted to return 
safely to their lands and homes in areas cur- 
rently occupied by Turkish forces. We be- 
Neve, therefore, that the United States must 
finally use its vast influence and good offices 
with Turkey to persuade the Ankara Gov- 
ernment of the need for an immediate 
“gesture of good will”, which includes a 
meaningful withdrawal of occupation forces 
and the return of refugees to their homes. 
In purely human terms, such a “gesture of 
goodwill”"—involving the orderly return of 
refugees to the Famagusta and, perhaps, the 
Morphou areas of the island—would sig- 
nificantly ease the tragic plight and humani- 
tarian needs of many refugee families. 
Such a development would also offer an im- 
mediate opportunity to break the deadlock 
over the resumption of negotiations among 
the parties involved, and serve as a mean- 
ingful first step toward a negotiated settle- 
ment of the Cyprus problem and the restora- 
tion of the island’s full independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

As members of the Refugee Subcommit- 
tee, we would like to recommend that an im- 
mediate withdrawal of Turkish forces from 
the areas cited, and the orderly return of 
refugees to their homes and lands in these 
areas, be a clearly understood and primary 
objective in current American diplomacy 
over Cyprus. We share the strong conviction 
that such development would accomplish 
important humanitarian and diplomatic 
ends, which will contribute positively to- 
ward a resolution of the Cyprus problem and 
the renewal of peace and stability in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

We would also like to express our concern 
over the absence of any visible progress in 
efforts to open the Nicosia airport, which 
has been closed since July. Most observers 
agree that the opening of this airport, un- 
der United Nations auspices, would, among 
other things, greatly facilitate international 
relief operations in behalf of the Cypriot ref- 
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ugees and others in distress, both Turkish 
and Greek. We are extremely hopeful that 
the problem of the Nicosia airport is high 
on the diplomatic agenda, and that the 
United States will lend a greater measure of 
diplomatic support to the opening of this 
important facility under appropriate inter- 
national auspices until the island’s future 
is determined. 

Finally, we commend the Administration 
for its important humanitarian contribu- 
tions to international emergency relief ef- 
forts in behalf of the refugees and other 
Cypriots in need. We are hopeful that our 
Government is prepared to continue this 
tangible expression of America’s traditional 
generosity and compassion overseas, and that 
efforts to meet growing rehabilitation and 
reconstruction needs on Cyprus will also re- 
ceive our Nation’s active concern and sup- 
port. 

We would appreciate very much your early 
consideration and comment on these areas 
of public policy and concern. 

Many thanks for your consideration, and 
we look forward to hearing from you soon. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees. 
Hmam L. Fone, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
PHILIP A, HART. 


SECRETARY KISSINGER’S LETTER TO SENATOR 
KENNEDY AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON REF- 
UGEES 

January 6, 1975. 

Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Refugees, U.S. 

Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tep: Thank you for your letter of 
December 19 and for your views and those 
of Senators Fong, Mathias, and Hart on 
the Cyprus problem and the role the United 
States should play in it. Happily, it appears 
that we share many views on this question. 
In particular, we share your deep concern 
for the plight of the refugees and believe 
that resolution of this tragic human prob- 
lem is central to the Cyprus issue and to 
any meaningful negotiations on a political 
settlement. Likewise, we believe that the 
question of Turkish troop withdrawals will 
be part of any settlement and that arrange- 
ments must be worked out among the par- 
ties involved which will preserve Cyprus’ 
sovereignty, independence, and territorial 
integrity and enable the people of Cyprus to 
live together in peace and security. 

Our primary objective, from the outset 
of the crisis, has been to bring about nego- 
tiations between the parties concerned which 
would address the urgent questions. We 
have worked closely with all the parties to 
this end, encouraged flexibility and modera- 
tion, and supported various United Nations 
resolutions urging the parties to make early 
progress on the refugee and troop withdrawal 
issues. 

Fortunately, some progress has been made 
in recent weeks toward getting substantive 
negotiations underway. I had good talks in 
Brussels on December 11-13 with the Greek 
and Turkish Foreign Ministers which led in 
turn to the resumption of discussions be- 
tween the representatives of the two com- 
munities on Cyprus on December 19. They 
are now working to resolve one final point 
so that political negotiations can begin. In 
light of these developments, I believe we 
have progressed beyond the point where ges- 
tures are needed as a means of getting nego- 
tiations launched. However, a conciliatory 
approach by all parties and the creation of 
a favorable atmosphere remain as important 
as ever to successful negotiations. We will 
therefore continue to encourage all parties 
to make whatever contributions they can to 
improve the atmosphere and to proceed as 
rapidly as possible toward a negotiated set- 
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tlement. At the same time, while we can 
take and advocate positions on some issues 
in the negotiations, it is important that we 
keep the process moving without ourselves 
getting in the middle prematurely with sug- 
gested solutions. 

I can assure you that both from a humani- 
tarian and practical point of view, we agree 
on the importance of the reopening of Ni- 
cosia Airport. My talks led to agreement that 
this will be a priority agenda item once 
negotiations get underway, and there are 
good prospects that interim arrangements for 
operating the airport can be worked out and 
agreed upon without too much difficulty. 

In closing, I would welcome and appre- 
ciate your cooperation and support for our 
efforts to facilitate a negotiated settlement 
to this troublesome and deeply rooted his- 
torical problem. Let me also thank you and 
your committee for your support of United 
States contributions to the Cyprus refugee 
relief effort. These contributions have been, 
as you aptly put it, a “tangible expression of 
America’s traditional generosity and com- 
passion overseas”, and we fully intend to 
express our continuing concern for the ref- 
ugees in Cyprus through further, contri- 
butions, as necessary and appropriate, to the 
relief effort. 

Warm regards, 
Henry A. KISSINGER. 


DEATH OF TOM ADEN, ASSOCIATED 
PRESS BUREAU CHIEF IN PHOE- 
NIX 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I was sad- 
dened last week to learn of the passing 
of Tom Aden, the bureau chief in Phoe- 
nix for the Associated Press. 

Tom Aden was an outstanding, highly 
dedicated journalist who insisted on 
thorough, fair, and accurate reporting. 

He was very active in Sigma Delta Chi, 
working both to promote professionalism 
in journalism and to prevent Govern- 
ment infringement on the freedom of in- 
formation. 

Tom Aden was a very aggressive news- 
man, yet he remained throughout his life 
the southern gentleman that he was. 

In the 8 years that he directed the As- 
sociated Press in Arizona he improved 
the newsgathering system in our State 
and earned the respect of his colleagues 
and those in all fields of endeavor. 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic 
in last Tuesday’s editions carried a story 
recounting some of the achievements of 
Tom Aden during a distinguished career 
which spanned almost -three and one- 
half decades in the Midwest, South, 
Southwest, and West. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOMAS B. ADEN DIES AT 58; CHIEF OF 
ASSOCIATED PRESS BUREAU IN City 

Thomas B. Aden, Arizona bureau chief for 
the Associated Press here the past eight 
years died Monday night in Good Samaritan 
Hospital after an extended illness. 

The 58-year-old Aden directed the gather- 
ing and dissemination of news to 15 daily 
newspapers and nearly 40 radio stations in 
Arizona from his Phoenix bureau. 

He spent 30 of his 34 years as a newsman 
working for the AP, He started as an AP 
reporter in Denver in 1945 and worked up 
to head two bureaus. 

“Tom Aden, who was one of the best AP 
bureau chiefs ever to serve in Arizona, will 


be missed by his colleagues throughout 
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Arizona and beyond,” said Eugene C. Pul- 
liam, publisher of The Arizona Republic and 
The Phoenix Gazette and a former first vice 
president of The Associated Press. 

“Aden's dedication to his job and his un- 
failing courage in what he knew for more 
than six months to be a fatal illness won 
him the admiration of all who knew him 
here and throughout the Associated Press,” 
Pulliam said. 

Before coming to Phoenix in 1966, Aden 
served nine years as chief of the AP bureau 
at Nashville, Tenn. Historic news stories 
whose coverage he directed while there in- 
cluded the jury-tampering conviction of 
former Teamsters Union boss James Hoffa 
and the admission of the first black to the 
University of Mississippi at Oxford. 

Aden underwent an operation last June 
and subsequently returned to work. He was 
planning to attend the Arizona Newspaper 
Association convention at Tucson last week 
before he was admitted to Good Samaritan 
Hospital. 

Under Aden's direction the AP bureau here 
replaced typewriters with cathode ray tube 
machines that compose and transmit news 
electronically. 

He also served as state manager of News 
Election Service which coordinates election 
returns for AP, United Press International 
and the three major broadcast networks. 

Aden began his career as news director 
of Radio Station WMBH in Joplin, Mo., in 
1933. Two years later he went to work with 
the old United Press at Denver, where he 
remained until 1942. 

He served in the U.S. Army Air Corps from 
1942 to 1945. A technical sergeant with a B-29 
air photo reconnaissance unit, he served in 
the Pacific and Panama. 

He was a native of Christmasville, Tenn. 
He attended Bethel College and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Missouri school 
of journalism. 

After six years at Denver with AP, Aden 
was transferred in 1951 to Boise, Idaho, where 
he covered the Idaho legislature and state 
offices. 

In 1955 he switched to the AP membership 
force. He was assigned to Portland, Ore., as 
regional membership executive in charge of 
sales of AP services to stations in Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon. 

In 1957, he was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, where he headed sales for Southern 
California, southern Nevada and Arizona. 
He was named Nashville bureau chief in 1958. 

Aden was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Phoenix Press Club. He also be- 
longed to the Valley of the Sun Chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journalists, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. He was active in organizing 
the society’s 1974 national convention here. 

Survivors include his wife, Paula; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gary Armstrong of Albuquerque, 
and a sister, Mrs. Sheila Higgins of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 


S. 483—TO PREVENT CREDIT DIS- 
CRIMINATION BASED ON AGE 


Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, last 
Wednesday I joined the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) 
in introducing S. 483 to prevent age dis- 
crimination in the granting of credit. 

I am indeed happy to be a cosponsor 
of this measure. A capricious denial of 
credit premised on an arbitrary age 
limit is unwise, and ought to be illegal. 
I personally know hundreds of New 
Mexicans who, if such an age limit were 
65 years, would not qualify for credit. 
Yet these people are hardworking and 
productive members of their communi- 
ties. To prevent them from receiving the 
benefits of sound credit—solely on the 
basis of age—deprives them of the re- 
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spect we owe the elderly. Furthermore 
not granting credit to old folks can hold 
large numbers of potential buyers out of 
sagging markets. Business, at least in 
New Mexico, would surely agree that 
if a woman or man pays his bills, she or 
pod ought to be creditable no matter how 
old. 

I, therefore, gladly join Senator Brock 
and the other cosponsors of S. 483 in 
pressing for early passage of the bill. 


DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES AS- 
SISTANCE AND BILL OF RIGHTS ACT 


Mr. . Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senators RANDOLPH and 
Starrorp and other members of the Sub- 
committee on the Handicapped in re- 
introducing the Developmental Disabili- 
ties Assistance and Bill of Rights Act. 
This bill is virtually identical to S. 3378, 
passed by the Senate in the 93d Con- 
gress. This legislation extends and 
strengthens the Developmental Disabili- 
ties Services and Facilities Construction 
Act and establishes basic minimum 
standards for community and residen- 
tial services for developmentally dis- 
abled persons. As originally passed by 
the Congress in 1970, this legislation was 
intended to provide a comprehensive 
mechanism through which States could 
pull together, at the level of service de- 
livery, all of the fragmented programs 
needed to provide integrated care, edu- 
cation, and other services for individuals 
with neurological handicapping condi- 
tions. The goal was not to duplicate or 
pay for existing services, but to deploy 
funds in a catalytic manner for syste- 
matic planning and coordination of 
services; funds were only to be used to 
support services when such services did 
not exist or when necessary gaps must 
be filled to provide comprehensive pro- 
graming. The legislation before us 
today builds on this model and makes 
changes which are necessary to further 
this effort. 

The main focus of this legislation, both 
titles I and II, is the facilitation of the 
comprehensive services in the com- 
munity for persons who are mentally re- 
tarded or with other developmental 
disabilities. 

The committee has taken steps to 
strengthen the efforts of State planning 
councils for the developmentally dis- 
abled in order to carry out this purpose 
and has established as the primary goal 
of the legislation the provision of serv- 
ices to individuals in the most normal- 
ized environment possible, Because of 
the inadequacy of services in the com- 
munity, mentally retarded and other 
persons with developmental disabilities 
have been segregated in residential liv- 
ing situations which provide inadequate 
services to meet their needs. While some 
services may be exemplary, there is no 
State in the Union which can claim that 
it provides good developmental care and 
education services for this population. 
Over the past few years, the horrifying 
conditions which exist in most of the 
public residential institutions for the 
mentally retarded and other develop- 
mentally disabled persons have provided 
shocking testimony to the inhuman way 
we care for such persons. The conditions 
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at Willowbrook, at Partlow in Alabama, 
and at Rosewood in Maryland, and at 
many other institutions have shown be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that the 
treatment of these individuals is worse 
than all of us would like to admit, Steps 
to scale down many of these large cus- 
todial institutions have resulted in not- 
so-large institutions, often with not 
much improved care and with little fol- 
lowup. This has been true at Willow- 
brook: in 1965 and again in 1972, broad 
criticism has been levied at this institu- 
tion; all indications point toward little 
change, unless substantial legal and ad- 
vocacy pressure is forthcoming. While 
much can be said about the lack of avail- 
able funds to improve conditions at these 
institutions, at some point this country 
must draw the line. The abuses are too 
commonplace to point at a single institu- 
tion, or a single abuse and say that it 
is an anomaly. Over the last 2 years the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has taken testimony or received reports 
of: inappropriate admissions because of 
lack of community services, inappropri- 
ate and inhuman experimentation with 
residents, sterilizations, and other opera- 
tions performed for convenience of treat- 
ment, starvation and malnutrition, 
abuse and physical punishment, inade- 
quate food and living conditions, and 
death. 

Some improvements have occurred 
over the last few years. Yet, the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
equal protection of the law for all per- 
sons no matter who they are or what 
their condition. A Federal district court 
in Alabama has ruled in the Partlow case 
that this includes the right to treatment 
for persons who are institutionalized, for 
without that right such persons have 
been incarcerated without due process. A 
judge in New York in a preliminary 
hearing on the Willowbrook case said 
that this includes the right to protec- 
tion from harm. Despite the Constitu- 
tion, despite State and local law, it would 
be difficult for anyone to argue that in- 
dividuals who reside in these institutions 
receive the equal protection of any law, 
let alone the constitutional rights they 
are entitled to enjoy by being citizens of 
this country. 

The legislation before us provides a 
framework by which these constitutional 
rights may be enforced. Title I assists 
States in their planning toward the pro- 
vision of services to meet the needs of 
developmentally disabled individuals. 
Title II of the legislation sets forth basic 
minimum standards for both community 
agencies and facilities and residential 
facilities. In brief, title I— 

Transfers the Office of Developmental 
Disabilities from the Social and Rehabill- 
tation Services Administration to the 
Office of the Secretary; 

Requires affirmative action to employ 
and advance in employment handi- 
capped individuals—applies to all recipi- 
ents of assistance under the Act and 
parallels provisions in the Rehabilitation 
Act; 

Creates a new special project grant 
authority in the developmental disabili- 
ties legislation; 

Strengthens the State Planning and 
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Advisory Councils by providing adequate 
staff, making them responsible for sub- 
mission of a State plan and approving all 
plans for implementation of the State 
plan, including the plans for expenditure 
of funds, and giving them prior review 
and comment over other State plans for 
Federal assistance which affect persons 
with developmental disabilities; 

Establishes priorities for the expendi- 
ture of funds under the act, which place 
primary emphasis on the establishment 
of community-based programs to serve 
persons with developmental disabilities 
and the deinstitutionalization of such 
persons; 

Includes as a primary emphasis for 
funds for university-affiliated facilities, 
the deinstitutionalization of persons 
with developmental disabilities, and pro- 
vides funds for university-affiliated fa- 
cilities to conduct assessments of the 
need for facilities to train persons and 
provide services in States not served by 
university-affiliated facilities, and funds 
to establish satellite centers; and 

Mandates the development of a model 

evaluation system by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
will assess the adequacy of services to 
individuals with developmental disabili- 
ties; 
Title II of the bill sets forth a means 
to assure that the rights of develop- 
mentally disabled individuals will be pro- 
tected. As introduced, this legislation 
provided that all facilities for persons 
with developmental disabilities meet 
standards based on the standards of 
the Joint, Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals for residential facilities or 
lose any Federal assistance within 5 
years. S. 3378, as passed by the Senate, 
and this identical bill provide alterna- 
tive procedures for residential and com- 
munity facilities and agencies providing 
services to persons with developmental 
disabilities, as follows: 

A State must provide assurances to 
the Secretary within 1 year from en- 
actment that each facility and agency 
within the State has adopted a plan for 
compliance with the requirements of the 
act, and the State must submit to the 
Secretary a plan which demonstrates how 
such compliance will be met. 

A State must agree to do compliance 
reviews, and the Secretary is required to 
conduct validation surveys of such com- 
pliance reviews. 

Residential and community facilities 
and agencies are required to meet stand- 
ards based on standards of the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals 
within 5 years; or, must meet alternative 
requirements which include: 

Such performance criteria as developed 
by the Secretary; 

The provision of individualized written 
habilitation plans; 

A client program coordinator to be 
assigned to each developmentally dis- 
abled individual; and 

Certain minimum standards relating to 
family visitation, admission requirements 
to facilities, personnel, educational] serv- 
ices, civil rights, and food, medical treat- 
ment and safety. 

Title II also provides that a system of 
personal and protective advocacy must 
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be established in each State to monitor 
programs and services and to protect the 
rights of each developmentally disabled 
individual. 

Mr. President, the focus of this bill is 
‘tthe reinforcing of all the aspects of 
service delivery to persons with develop- 
mental disabilities which are needed to 
provide a comprehensive service system. 
The committee has emphasized the need 
for ancillary services in the community 
under title I to bolster community facili- 
ties and community care. Such ancillary 
care includes: parent training and coun- 
seling, early childhood diagnostic and 
evaluation services, home care, and stim- 
ulation and intervention services. Con- 
tinuing this emphasis on the need to 
develop comprehensive services which 
will aid in the provision of quality devel- 
opmental care for all persons with devel- 
opmental] disabilities, the bill also trans- 
fers the Office of Developmental Disabili- 
ties from the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services Administration to the Office of 
the Secretary. 

The bill further broadens the defini- 
tion of developmental disabilities and 
other disabilities which are found to be 
closely related to mental retardation as 
that term refers to the general intellec- 
tual functioning or an impairment in 
adaptive behavior or which requires 
treatment similar to that required for 
persons who are mentally retarded. Such 
disabilities must: originate before age 
18, be expected to continue indefinitely 
and constitute a substantial handicap 
to the individual’s ability to function 
normally in society. This definition 
stresses the chronic nature of the dis- 
ability, its occurrence early in life, and 
its impairment of the development of an 
individual. It is further important to 
note that in terms of development, per- 
sons with developmental disabilities are 
those who are the most severely impaired 
in both intellectual functioning or gen- 
eral adaptive behavior. It is for this rea- 
son that autism and specific learning 
disabilities are included, but the bill in- 
tends that those individuals with specific 
learning disabilities who are covered by 
this definition are persons for whom this 
disability is a very severe impairment. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to praise my colleagues on the committee 
who were most steadfast in their support 
and continuing examination of this leg- 
islation in the 93d Congress and wish to 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) for 
their work on this legislation and their 
staffs for their assistance. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR 
THERMAL IMPROVEMENTS TO 
RESIDENCES 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to join in sponsoring Sen- 
ate bill 168. This is important legislation 
which I hope will receive favorable con- 
sideration in the coming months. 

The bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an in- 
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come tax credit or an income tax deduc- 
tion for expenditures by a taxpayer relat- 
ing to thermal design or thermal im- 
provements to an individual’s residence, 
This legislation will spur homeowners to 
invest money in energy saving thermal 
materials. Essentially, the taxpayer will 
get a tax break of up to $4,000 for in- 
stalling energy-saving insulation or de- 
vices in his home. The bill provides an 
option for either a deduction of the $4,000 
taxable income or a 25-percent tax credit 
on expenditures authorized by the legis- 
lation. I believe the option is important, 
because the taxpayer may decide which 
of these options benefits him the most. 
We must decrease our national demand 
for energy at ali levels. There will be a 
directly proportional decrease in the en- 
ergy necessary in the future by increas- 
ing the amount of insulation and thermal 
protection through the implementation 
of this legislation. I support this concept 
and I urge its adoption by my colleagues. 


CANADA’S HEALTH INSURANCE 
OFFERS LESSONS FOR US 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, two 
articles by Harry Nelson from the Los 
Angeles Times are an excellent descrip- 
tion of some of the lessons this country 
can learn from Canada’s experience with 
national health insurance. The articles 
describe Canada’s current efforts to in- 
stitute cost controls, and incentives for 
efficiency and economy in their health 
care system which were largely over- 
looked when they enacted their program 
of national health insurance. I have long 
maintained that any national health in- 
surance program enacted in this coun- 
try should be accompanied by such con- 
trols and incentives from the very begin- 
ning while the various proposals which 
Congress has considered differ widely in 
this respect, the Health Security Act of 
1975, S. 3, is by far the strongest in this 
regard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Reprinted from the Los Angeles Times, 

Nov. 29, 1974] 
CANADA'S HEALTH INSURANCE OFFERS 
LESSONS FOR UNITED STATES 
(By Harry Nelson) 

Orrawsa—National health insurance is 
thriving in Canada and its residents cannot 
understand why the United States doesn’t 
adopt a similar plan. 

It is hard to find a Canadian who is un- 
happy with the government medical insur- 
ance and even physicians who originally op- 
posed the inclusion of doctors in the plan 
are generally satisfied and making more 
money than ever. 

It may come as a surprise, then, to learn 
that an increasing number of Canadians 
believe that national health insurance—es- 
sentially a system for paying for health 
care—by itself is not enough. 

“Now that we've solved the problems of 
paying doctor and hospital costs, the real 
battle begins," said one government official. 

The real battle, as some Canadian health 
planners see it, is to change people's most 
basic attitudes about health care—what it is, 
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who is responsible for it, and how it should 
be delivered. 

That is far less dramatic and appealing 
than the arrival of national health insurance, 
which in Canada has relieved an entire pop- 
ulation of the threat of financial ruin from 
illness. 

But it may be the most crucial question 
the Canadian experience poses for the United 
States: how far should national health in- 
surance legislation pending in the U.S. Con- 
gress go beyond merely providing a mecha- 
nism to pay the bills? Should it attempt to 
alter the American health system itself, along 
with some of the deep-set beliefs Americans 
have about health care? 

Canada's experience suggests that when 
national health insurance arrives, there must 
also be inducements for professionals to use 
health dollars with drastically increased effi- 
ciency and for patients to accept what that 
means for them. 

If this does not happen, a lot of money is 
spent for benefits that are questionable and 
may not produce much real improvement in 
health. 

But to accomplish this change in attitudes, 
some powerful convincing needs to be done, 
among consumers as much as health profes- 
sionals. 

Doctors fear they will be weaned away from 
the lucrative fee-for-service method of pay- 
ment. Hospitals like the freedom of deciding 
whether they will install a new million-dollar 
piece of equipment. Patients prefer putting 
the responsibility—or blame—for their 
health on their doctor rather than on them- 
selves. 

Some Canadian planners call this awaken- 
ing interest in changing attitudes the third 
revolution. The first revolution came in 1958 
when national hospital insurance was passed. 
Ten years later came the second revolution— 
the national plan for paying doctor bills. 

Various Canadian provinces have various 
ways of going about it, but the goal of the 
third revolution is to redesign the health 
care delivery system so that unnecessary 
medical procedures and duplicative hospital 
or clinic facilities are discouraged, the public 
plays a bigger role in running the system, 
and patients have new responsibility for 
maintaining their own good health. 

Although far from reaching this stage, the 
third revolution has already met with con- 
siderable opposition. 

Take, for example, some provincial efforts 
to regionalize health care. Regionalization 
attempts, among other things, to assure that 
expensive medical services will not be dupli- 
cated at hospitals within the same geo- 
graphical area while also assuring that Indi- 
vidual hospitals get to do the things—open 
heart surgery, for example—they are best 
qualified to handle, 

The immediate crunch has come over what 
regionalization implies for actual hospital 
facilities. 

Now that the provincial and Canadian fed- 
eral governments control the health purse 
strings, government has a strong incentive 
not only to curtail the building of new hos- 
pitals but to try to close many already built. 

The financial reason for this is obvious. 
Canada, like Los Angeles and many other 
parts of the United States, has too many hos- 
pital beds which, because they exist, will con- 
tinue in use unless the government prohibits 
it. Hospital costs account for more than half 
of Canada’s health budget. 

Perhaps more important are the sound 
medical reasons for deemphasizing hospital- 
ization. Making it easy to enter a hospital 
undermines efforts to strengthen preventive 
medicine intended to stop ailments in their 
earliest stages. And, many people get sicker 
in hospitals because of infections they ac- 
quire there or as a result of drug interactions. 

As might be expected, said one official in 
British Columbia, where regionalization is 
tentatively being tried, the vested interests 
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ganged up on the government and used their 
political influence to cool the ardor of the 
visionaries. 

“The real power is about 160 of the 3,000 
doctors in the province,” the official said. 

“If you look where these people live in 
Vancouver and Victoria, you will find that 
they live next door to the handful of busi- 
nhessmen who sit on the hospital boards and 
run the voluntary health agencies and busi- 
nesses connected with health. 

“These are the people who decide whether 
the professionals will change their attitudes.” 

While a change in attitude would seem to 
benefit the taxpaying patients, the public 
apparently doesn’t always think so. 

In Montreal it was laymen, as well as pro- 
fessionals, who marched the streets to pro- 
test the closing of hospitals that Quebec 
government health authorities felt were 
superfluous. 

In scores of communities across Canada 
the outcry against closing hospitals has come 
from a public which equates quality medical 
care in part with the presence of a hospital 
nearby. 

It apparently is difficult to convince the 
residents of a small town with a 20-bed hos- 
pital that they would be better served if the 
hospital were closed and merged with a 
larger, more elaborate one 10 miles down the 
road. The same problem exists in larger 
cities. 

Nevertheless, determined government 
health officials in Quebec, led until a year 
ago by Health Minister Claude Castonguay, 
have been able to halt $250 million worth of 
new hospital construction and to close 100 
private facilities including ten 50- to 100- 
bed hospitals. 

Ontario, one of the country’s most affluent 
provinces but creaking under a health 
budget that is growing at a rate of 10% to 
15% a year, has taken out of service 1,200 of 
its 50,000 beds. 

But. an official admitted, there are still 
5,000 beds too many. Then, reflecting on the 
political implications of further reductions, 
he noted there is a provincial election next 
year “so we probably won't be cutting more 
beds for a while.” 

From Quebec to British Columbia, reports 
have been appearing over the past two years 
recommending ways to tighten the system to 
improve quality and perhaps save money. All 
the recommendations entail significant 
changes in attitude by both consumers and 
professionals. 

A national report Issued last April says the 
Canadian government intends to focus great- 
er attention on the roles played by living 
habits and the environment in causing ill- 
ness, 

In effect, the report says it is wasteful to 
continue paying doctor and hospital bills 
without taking steps to prevent some of 
those costs by cleaning up the environment 
and by trying to change people’s lifestyles. 

The report, entitled “A New Perspective 
on the Health of Canadians,” was authored 
by Marck Lalonde, minister of national 
health and welfare. 

Lalonde implies that unless environmental 
hazards such as air and water pollution are 
controlled and unhealthy lifestyles are al- 
tered, a national health insurance plan not 
only costs more but will have far less effect 
on improving health. 

Self-imposed health risks cited in the re- 
port are excessive drinking, smoking, addic- 
tion to psychoactive drugs, overeating, high- 
fat diets, fad diets which lead to malnutri- 
tion, lack of exercise, and even careless driv- 
ing and fallure to use seat belts. 

Together with the environment, these risks 
are said to be the principal factors in each of 
the five major causes of death over the age of 
one year: motor vehicle accidents, heart dis- 
ease, all other accidents, respiratory disease 
and lung cancer and suicide. 

The report clearly implies that individuals 
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may soon be expected to take greater respon- 
sibility for their own health. There ts no 
hint of what will happen if they don’t, but 
some observers speculate that individuals 
who persist in bad health habits may in the 
future be penalized financially under the in- 
surance plan, 

A British Columbia report prepared by 
Dr. Richard Foulkes is an example of the 
ways professionals are expected to change. 
Foulkes’ report was written at the request of 
Dennis Cocke, then a candidate for provincial 
health minister (an elected office in Canada). 
He now occupies the post. 

In his report, Foulkes pushed for creation 
of a system of health care delivery in British 
Columbia. 

One principal ingredient is local centers in 
each community that would provide a wide 
variety of health services and social services 
as well. The emphasis would be on preven- 
tion. 

Combining health and social services in 
one setting is based on the growing aware- 
ness that many health problems have a social 
cause as their basis. 

For example, an elderly person may have 
frequent colds because he or she is not taking 
the trouble to prepare nutritious meals, An 
aware social worker could spot this deficiency 
and arrange to have it corrected. Without the 
involvement of social services it might not be 
corrected because most health workers are 
medically, not socially, oriented. 

Another ingredient of Foulkes’ plan is the 
regional health district concept which caused 
the flap over hospital control. A key element 
is involving ordinary citizens in the plan- 
ning, managing and providing of health care. 

One goal of the Foulkes’ report was to de- 
crease provincial government control and 
place more control in the hands of local peo- 
ple who presumably know their health needs 
better. 

This would be accomplished by having con- 
sumers represented on boards responsible for 
these functions, both areawide and within 
individual clinics. In this way the public 
would be given a voice in deciding what 
kinds of services would be offered and where 
and when. 

Cocke, the health minister, appears little 
inclined to implement the Foulkes’ report at 
this time. 

“It’s something you can’t do overnight,” 
Cocke sald. His critics say he has capitulated 
to the British Columbia Medical Assn., which 
reacted with horror to the suggestion that 
the present system be replaced. 

In Quebec, former Health Minister Caston- 
guay was more fearless—some say reckless— 
in trying to implement a revolutionary 
health program during his tenure. 

The idea in Quebec has been to reorganize 
all social and outpatient medical services so 
they are accessible in one place—some 50 to 
60 clinics which would be scattered across 
the province. Fifty per cent of the member- 
ship of each clinic’s board of directors are 
to be consumers, 

The plan also calls for dividing hospitals 
into three categories according to degree of 
specialization, with patients needing hos- 
pitalization channeled from the community 
clinics to the most appropriate hospital. All 
this is to be coordinated by regional boards. 

Castonguay attempted to implement the 
system with one master stroke, knowing what 
the consequences would be. 

As expected, the professionals were furlous 
over the audacity of the move and many 
laymen were disturbed at the prospect of 
disrupting familiar doctor-patient relation- 
ships. 

One of the most serious points of friction 
developed between the physicians and the 
social workers who worked side by sice in 
the community clizics. Physicians are in- 
clined to believe the medical role is para- 
mount, whereas social workers know full 
well that social factors often are what make 
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people sick. And the lay board often has Its 
own notion of what is important. 

A story circulating about a community 
clinic in Montreal is a good example of how 
conflicting interests can lead to dissension. 
Like most such centers, this clinic was 
charged with offering the public the kinds of 
services, both medical and social, that would 
best meet the public’s needs, 

Apparently the most pressing need was 
seen as putting a stop to a freeway about to 
be built nearby. This, according to the story, 
delighted the more socially oriented mem- 
bers of the clinic but exasperated those who 
felt the clinic’s prime concern should be more 
medical, 

The upshot was that the medical staff quit 
en masse. 

One of Canada’s first community health 
clinics started in Saskatoon, Sask., in 1962. 
The staff of that clinic stresses that good 
relations between its lay and medical and 
social worker elements is no easy task—even 
after 12 years. 

But there is a payoff if the way can be 
found to maintain mutual respect between 
the various interests. Betsy Naylor, the 
clinic’s ombudsman, says the consumers 
must work hard to create respect and not 
just coast on the coattails of the profes- 
sionals, 

“It's important to give doctors the same 
kind of hearing we give the patient,” she 
notes. “The patient’s advocate must not bully 
the doctors for the same reason they don't 
want the patients bullied.” 

Doctors, on the other hand, cannot expect 
to get by treating patients in a cavalier man- 
ner. 

Patients cannot stand to go to the doctor, 
be handed a pill and told to come back 
Tuesday without being told why, Ms. Nay- 
lor says. 

The degree of cooperation at the Saskatoon 
clinic has reached the point where the clinic 
doctors refuse to prescribe a tranquilizer 
without having a social service followup, 
according to Ms. Naylor. 

It is this kind of use of varied talents di- 
rected at meeting social as well as medical 
needs that community clinics should achieve. 

Maintaining the proper chemistry, how- 
ever, is not easy. In Regina, the provincial 
capital, a similar type of clinic underwent 
reorganization after nine of its physicians 
walked out, taking the records of 35,000 
patients with them. 

They said the lay board-was “more inter- 
ested in lay control than lay input” and 
“tried to control everything.” Twenty other 
community health clinics in Saskatchewan 
which began about the same time also have 
fallen by the wayside. 

The appearance of government-instigated 
clinics has triggered the general practition- 
ers and specialist federations of Quebec, who 
regard the government with considerable 
mistrust, to open similar clinics which are 
more traditional in that they stress the medi- 
cal aspects of health. 

Patients seem to like the latter clinics, 
perhaps because the doctors are trying 
harder. 

Dr. Jacques Brunet, deputy minister of 
social affairs and a participant in the Caston- 
guay report, says his government’s experi- 
ence with paying clinic doctors a salary 
rather than fee for services was “not a solu- 
tion.” 

“That we are convinced of. There was too 
much talking and not enough incentive to 
work,” Brunet says. 

But, he added, fee for service is not the 
answer either, because it encourages over- 
utilization—too many unnecessary services 
performed on patients because the more the 
doctor does, the more he gets paid. 

The solution, Brunet and others believe, 
may be to have a variety of pay methods— 
salary, per capita payments, fees for service, 
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prepaid group practice—with each payment 
tailored to meet certain needs. 

“We can’t make the system work if we 
make the doctors angry all the time,” Brunet 
says. 

Some observers report that Castonguay’s 
brash plan embarrassed his government by 
rallying powerful opposition from the forces 
made angry by his attempts to reorganize 
the system. 

The health planners are apt to look at men 
like Castonguay as their ideal of what a poli- 
ticlan should be—a man with the correct 
hunches who has the courage to implement 
them despite the political consequences. 

But politicians and other hardnose types 
are apt to look upon him as a meddling aca- 
demic. 

One prominent Canadian medical leader 
called the report prepared by Foulkes, the 
British Columbia visionary, a “do-it-your- 
self ‘Mein Kampfi.’ ” 

Nearly everyone agrees that the present 
system is not perfect. The question is how 
to change it and how long to take doing so. 

Ways must be found to cut hospital use, 
emphasize preventive measures and primary 
care, overcome the disadvantages of fee for 
service, improve quality, redistribute doctors 
and provide services in places where people 
know how to get at them. 

Quebec initially attempted to make 
changes rapidly. Other provinces followed 
& more evolutionary course—plant seeds and 
then wait to see if they grow. 

The question asked by many leaders, espe- 
cially the politicians who must take the 
heat for tax hikes, is: is there time to take 
the evolutionary course in view of rapidly 
escalating costs? 

“Our hospital budget last year rose from 
$277 million to $370 million and this year 
the hike will be about the same,” says Cocke, 
British Columbia's health minister. 

“We're going slowly (in making changes) 
but one thing I do know is we can’t continue 
the cost escalation.” 

When will the pressure generated by rising 
costs outweigh political considerations which 
now keep governments from hammering out 
dictums the professionals and possibly the 
public won’t like? 

What does all this mean for the United 
States, now possibly on the eve of imple- 
menting its own national health insurance? 

American national health insurance plans 
being designed by congressional researchers 
undoubtedly will contain regulations aimed 
at controlling some of the problems which 
have become apparent in Canada. 

But how far will the American planners 
dare go, considering the political implica- 
tions of, for example, regionalizing hospitals? 

Do they dare devise a system that would 
handicap fees for service in favor of a prepaid 
group practice system? Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy’s original bill (Kennedy-Griffiths) had 
provisions similar to this and to regionaliza- 
tion. But a subsequent bill (Kennedy-Mills) 
backs away from these approaches. 

British Columbia's former hospital insur- 
ance commissioner, Lloyd F. Detwiler, be- 
lieves Canada has gone too far. 

“We took a great plunge and some of us 
would like to come back again,” says Det- 
wiler, now administrator of the University 
of British Columbia health services center. 

“When we started we had no idea of the 
implications of national health insurance. I 
am saying now we made a shibboleth out of 
health care as a right. Too much of the GNP 
(Gross National Product) is going into 
health care. We went too far. Individuals are 
no longer responsible for their own health 
care.” 


Dr. David Penman, chairman of Saskatche- 
wan's Medical Care Insurance Commission, 
would disagree vehemently. He believes 
Americans have been pussyfooting too long 
over a national health insurance plan of 
their own. 
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“I think Americans have forgotten they 
were the first to revolt against the British,” 
he said. “Sure there are vested interests but 
I think if the U.S. people woke up to the 
fact that health is a social need and realized 
it is too important to leave the AMA (Amer- 
ican Medical Assn.) and congressional 
lobbies, major steps would be taken tomor- 
row.” 

PROJECT OFFERS ANSWERS To 
BASIC QUESTIONS 
(By Harry Nelson) 

Because Canada is more like the United 
States than any other nation, its experience 
with national health insurance (NHI) should 
be meaningful to Americans. 

Virtually all of Canada’s 22 million resi- 
dents have had comprehensive doctor and 
hospital coverage for at least three years 
since the last province joined the plan in 
1971. 

Here is what they have learned: 

The system works. It does what it set out 
to do—eliminate financial considerations as 
a barrier to seeking medical care. To Amer- 
icans, on the eve of adopting their own na- 
tional health insurance, that is perhaps the 
most important finding. 

Doctors, in general, are happy with the 
plan. “There have been great benefits from 
both the hospital and medical plans and I 
am sure that nobody wants to turn back the 
clock to the old days,” said Dr. J. D. Wallace, 
secretary-general of the Canadian Medical 
Assn. 

Canadian NHI has had little if any effect 
on controlling health care costs, which have 
been spiraling in Canada at a rate compa- 
rable to the United States. 

NHI made doctors’ offices and clinics more 
crowded because it added 20% more people 
to the previously insured population. The 
added load was not so much that it swamped 
doctors, as predicted by critics before the 
plan’s enactment. Nevertheless, Wallace 
pointed out, giving everybody a credit card 
with no need to pay at the time the service 
is provided has caused both consumers and 
providers to abuse the system to a degree. 

The quality of Canadian medical care does 
not appear to have been changed. 

Charging patients a small fee (copayment) 
at the same time the service is rendered in 
order to discourage unnecessary utilization 
may not be desirable. It imposes a barrier for 
the poor, elderly and large families, and en- 
courages the rest of the population to over- 
use because doctors’ offices are less crowded 
when the poor and others are deterred. Co- 
payment was tried in Saskatchewan and 
abandoned. 

The doctor-patient relationship has not 
been destroyed. 

NHI did not solve the problem of geo- 
graphical maldistribution of doctors, al- 
though it did encourage some doctors to set- 
tle In places where, before NHI, they could 
not have made satisfactory incomes. 

No one seems upset that NHI is adminis- 
tered entirely by the government without 
any Involvement by private insurance com- 
panies. Ontario tried using private insurance 
companies under NHI but abandoned the 
idea, 

Doctors prefer NHI over the formerly ex- 
isting private insurance system, according to 
the Canadian Medical Assn.’s Wallace. The 
reason, he says, is that there no longer are 
treatments excluded from coverage—the gov- 
ernment pays the total cost of all medically 
required services rendered by physicians. 
Formerly, he noted, doctors had problems 
with exclusions in private contracts which 
few patients had bothered to read. 

NHI has had no effect on changing peo- 
ple’s poor health habits. Some critics think 
this is tied in part to the Canadian plan's 
emphasis on fee-for-service as the method of 
paying doctors. Because the more treatments 
& doctor provides the higher his income rises, 
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some observers believe the system encourages 
sickness rather than prevention of sickness. 

Dr. Thomas L. Perry, professor of pharma- 
cology at the University of British Columbia 
medical school and a former practicing pe- 
diatrician in Los Angeles, is typical of fee- 
for-service critics. 

Fee for-service, Perry believes, insures poor 
quality by tempting doctors to see many pa- 
tients and perform unneeded services, 

Dumping that method of paying doctors, 
he said, would not only improve quality but 
attract to medicine students more strongly 
motivated by “humane and scientific inter- 
ests than the lure of high incomes.” 

Needless to say, most physicians disagree 
with Perry. They believe fee-for-service is 
the best incentive for assuring that the med- 
ical needs of the nation are met. It should be 
noted that despite the shortcomings of fee- 
for-service, Canada has not been able to find 
a more satisfactory way of paying its doctors, 
although attempts at other methods have 
been and still are being tried. 

Unlike the United States, every physician 
in each Canadian province (state) charges 
according to a fee schedule which has been 
jointly negotiated by the medical association 
and the provincial government. 

In Ontario, for example, the surgeon’s fee 
to do a gallbladder operation is $125 if he 
is a general practitioner or $162 if he is a 
specialist. 

Canadian doctors had fee schedules long 
before NHI entered the picture and conse- 
quently were used to that kind of control— 
in sharp contrast with U.S. physicians who 
traditionally have been fearful of fee 
schedules, 

The Canadian government and the medi- 
cal associations now keep a sharp eye on the 
appropriateness of specific fees because, its 
spokesmen said, the old fees often were es- 
tablished on the “Robin Hood” principle that 
doctors must collect more from those able to 
pay because a certain percentage of patients 
ended up as bad debts. 

Now that NHI has eliminated bad debts 
the emphasis is placed on holding fees down, 
despite inflation, and even on reducing the 
fees of some higher-earning specialists. 

Nevertheless, physician incomes have in- 
creased significantly since NHI. In Ontario 
the average physician’s annual net income 
rose from $33,903 in 1969 (the year before 
the province joined the NHI plan) to $41,363 
in 1971. Other provinces showed similar 
jumps in physician income after adopting 
the plan. 

Another difference between Canada and 
the United States is that Canada’s NHI plan 
evolved over many years, whereas the U.S. 
plan, when it comes, probably will be moro 
sudden. 

Canada adopted a nationwide hospital in- 
surance plan in 1958 and a plan to pay doc- 
tors’ bills in 1968, although it was not until 
1971 that all provinces had joined. 

In essence, the hospital and doctor plans 
cover all medically required doctor bills, 
without dollar limits or exclusions, and 
most hospital bills for an unlimited period 
of time and without any deductibles or co- 
payments that the patient must pay out 
of pocket. 

The public is guaranteed freedom of 
choice of physicians. Physicians may opt 
out of the plan if they choose, but the num- 
ber who do not wish to participate is very 
small except in Ontario where 9% of the 
province’s doctors have opted out. In Que- 
bec, where physicians strenuously resisted 
the plan, only 10 out of 7,000 doctors do 
not belong. 

The federal government pays 50% (more 
in poorer provinces) of the cost out of gen- 
eral tax revenues. The remainder comes 
either from provincial income taxes, em- 
ployer contributions, premiums, sales taxes 
or provincial general taxes. 

Except for politicians and government 
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bureaucrats, it is hard to find Canadians 
who are aware of how much their health plan 
is costing them, Yet, together with welfare, 
it is the largest single item in the federal 
budget—31 cents out of each tax dollar, 

It is difficult to generalize on how a typi- 
cal Canadian family pays for its insurance 
because the methods differ from province 
to province. 

In Ontario the physician and hospital 
plans have been joined into a single insur- 
ance operation for which annual premiums 
of $132 for single persons and $264 for 
families are charged. In some cases the em- 
ployers pay all or part of this premium. 
Taxes cover premiums for the poor. 

Lest this seem unrealistically inexpensive, 
it should be remembered that the federal 
government gave Ontarlo $776 million last 
year which accounted for nearly half of the 
plan's cost and which Ontarians contributed 
to in the form of federal taxes. 

Quebec has no premiums for doctor bill 
coverage but finances it instead by a pro- 
vincial income tax surcharge and by spe- 
cial employer contributions. The tax is 0.8% 
of net incomes with a maximum contribu- 
tion of $200. Employers are required to con- 
tribute 0.8% of their payrolls. 

Health care costs have been rising in 
Canada at approximately the same rate as 
in the United States. In 1971, health care 
cost the average Canadian $306.11 per year 
per person. The total health expenditure of 
$6.6 billion represented 7.1% of the gross 
national product (GNP). 

In the United States in the same year, the 
average citizen spent $386.92 and the $79.7 
billion national total for health spending 
was 7.6% of the GNP. 

In 1960, when NHI in Canada was in its 
infancy, both countries were spending 5.3% 
of their GNP for health and on a per capita 
basis, $113.50 each per year versus $149.43 
for Americans. 

The Canadian Medical Assn. estimates the 
average annual increase of health cost to be 
about 12.7% per year. This would place the 
total health expenditure at $13 billion—or 
18% of the GNP—by 1981. It is generally 
agreed that such a high percentage of the 
GNP would be untolerable. 

Canadian officials, like many of their Amer- 
ican counterparts, say escalating costs are 
the most pressing problem in the health care 
field. 

“The people really don’t know how much 
their ‘free’ health care costs them,” an On- 
tario official said. 

“If they had to sign a check for $350 for 
each member of the family, I can assure you 
they would soon begin to pay attention, es- 
pecially if told they'll be paying $700 soon 
if present trends continue.” 

The same trends exist in the United States, 
but here the costs are not quite so hidden in 
taxes. 

The attitude of some provincial govern- 
ment officials on a related subject—the num- 
ber of doctors in practice—may have mean- 
ing for Americans, who seem convinced there 
is a doctor shortage. 

“Next to too many hospital beds, our other 
big problem is we have far too many doctors,” 
said W. Alan Backley, an Ontario official. 

Canada has begun to place certain kinds 
of restrictions on doctor training programs 
because of the growing feeling that Canada 
is oversupplied with doctors, according to 
Dr. Jan F. Brandejs, director of research for 
the Canadian Medical Assn. 

For example, in provinces where Officials 
believe the number of doctors is already ex- 
cessive there is an attempt to keep new doc- 
tors out, unless there is a need for a specific 
specialty. 

Also, according to Brandejs, medical schools 
are beginning to accept only students from 
their own provinces. 

In Ontario, one of Canada’s most affluent 
provinces, there is one doctor for every 550 
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persons, a ratio roughly comparable to that 
of Los Angeles, which has a higher ratio than 
the nation as a whole. 

It has been estimated that adding one doc- 
tor costs the health plan up to $200,000 a 
year in services that he performs, including 
hospitalizations. As long as the services are 
truly needed, the money is considered well- 
spent. 

However, many experts maintain that 
health services, unlike most other kinds of 
services, are almost insatiable—the more 
they are made available, the more they are 
used. 

The point at which need is in best balance 
with availability has not yet been deter- 
mined, at least not to everyone's satisfaction. 
Patients who must wait a month to see a 
doctor for a nonemergency condition may 
think there is a doctor shortage, while of- 
ficials faced with cost-benefit considerations 
may disagree. 

The public, of course, is footing the bill 
and as long as it is willing to pay the price 
of convenience, the problem is academic. 

But officials like Backley think the time 1s 
fast approaching when the public will no 
longer be willing to pay the price. 


A SERMON FROM SENATOR SCOTT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this past 
Sunday our colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Scorr, delivered 
a moving and fine sermon at Saint John's 
Church in Georgetown, a church of 
which I am very fond and which I attend 
on occasion. 

I believe the thoughts and ideas of our 
colleague, a devoted churchman and a 
deep and original thinker, would be of 
interest to us all. For this reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that his words be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUGH SCOTT At SAINT 
JoHN’s CHURCH, GEORGETOWN 

My texts are two: 

St. Mathew 6,27: “Which of you, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit to his stature?” 
and 

St. Luke 17,1: “Then said he unto his dis- 
ciples, it is impossible but that offenses will 
come: but woe unto him through whom they 
come!" 

I begin with Matthew who, as an official 
in the civil service, must have come to terms 
with certain realities. One of these was ob- 
vious: that whatever thinking may do for 
you, it will not effect changes in your physi- 
cal being. Matthew could never have been a 
follower of Dr. Coue’s creed of repetition: 
“Every day in every way I grow better and 
better.” 

But his implied corollary is there: what can 
come from one’s thinking, suitably directed? 

We are often struck by the universality of 
religious experience. Whether one finds in- 
spiration within the forms of organized reli- 
gion or whether one disclaims religion alto- 
gether, man cannot entirely shield himself 
from awareness of an external spiritual force. 

The Christian finds comfort In the im- 
manence of the Holy Spirit, the Buddhist 
whose avatar, meditating under the bo tree 
instructs him to find self through the denial 
of self, the Jew who seeks his roots in the 
Word, the Muslim whose goal is to become 
that truly holy man, the haji. 

So, I believe it must be even with those 
who, like the Marxists, decry religion as the 
opiate of the people. Aside from the fact 
that the trappings of Communism suggest 
a form of religious devotion, there are other 
signs. One recalls the almost comical slips of 
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Khrushchev in his references to God. The 
rulers of the People’s Republic of China speak 
often of heaven, although their intent is to 
suggest that they, like their Imperial prede- 
cessors, hold heaven’s mandate. Even so, 
there still exists this recognition that will 
not go away, of some sort of spirit exterior 
to man’s will and affecting man’s purpose. 

I have a Russian friend, who called to 
wish me well in a common enterprise. These 
were his parting words: “For your success, I 
pray to my Communist Gods!” 

At least one author, writing about Dzer- 
zinsky, the ruthless prosecutor of the Bol- 
sheviks, who sent thousands to their deaths, 
ends his book about this apostle of atheism 
on a surprising note. When Dzerzinsky was 
dying, as attendants bent to listen, he ut- 
tered one last gasping word: “Jesus.” 

I return to my thesis: How then, by taking 
thought, can we add to our stature? Surely, 
as we all know, through meditation we search 
for understanding, for peace of mind, for a 
surcease of discord and the beginning of ac- 
cord. Buddha under his bo tree, and you and 
I, when alone with ourselves, are equally 
engaged in the process of discovering our- 
selves. 

Through meditation we become more 
acutely aware of our limitations. From medi- 
tation we receive once more, and should wel- 
come, knowledge that no one is strong 
enough within himself to live in peace with 
himself. 

So, through taking thought, we can say 
with Matthew, we have grown, not in physi- 
cal stature, but in a surer understanding of 
God's purpose for us. 

Turning now to St, Luke, we move from 
inward thought to outward behavior. “It is 
impossible but that offenses will come.” For 
St. Luke knew that this newly come Savior 
was well aware of our imperfectness. So, 
wrongs will be done. Evil will not be erased. 
It will not leave men alone. 

But St. Luke adjures us: “Woe unto him 
through whom they come!” 

So, as mediation can strengthen faith, 
behavior can ameliorate offenses. 

We pray for forgiveness for having done 
those things we ought not to have done, 
and—such is our fallibility—Sunday's good 
intentions dissolve into quotidian lapses. 

But as we mediate for strength and guid- 
ance, so perhaps we may find the strength 
of purpose to improve our behavior. From 
St. Matthew, the tax collector, we are told 
that we can’t change our figures and from 
St. Luke, the physician, we are reminded 
that weakness of the spirit may prove more 
debilitating than the ills of the body. 

Good behavior sets good examples. Even 
the visible struggle toward good behavior 
Says to others: Help me, give me your sup- 
port, add your strength to mine. 

The other side of that shield bears St. 
Luke’s warning: “Woe unto him from whom 
they (these offenses) come!” Thus, wrong- 
ful behavior in oneself gives social sanction 
to imitation, may cause to surface offenses 
in thought, word and deed by others, may 
poison relationships and proceed by ripple 
effect to enhancement of evil. 

We have read together this morning from 
the 19th Psalm (v. 12,13): “. .. cleanse thou 
me from secret faults. Keep back thy servant 
from presumptuous sins; let them not have 
dominion over me: then shall I be upright, 
and I shall be innocent from the great 
transgression”. 

The great transgression. Is not that the 
nature of the offense against which St. Luke 
warns? That we may be lured from minor 
offenses to the great offense, to the doing of 
evil. 

In our travel from Sundays through the 
ensuing weekdays, let us give thought then 
toward the avoidance of offenses. 

As Puller says: “Measure not men by Sun- 
days, ` without regarding what they do all 
the week after.” 
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And Bunyan: “Religion is the best armor 
that a man can have, but it is the worst 
cloak”, 

Let me conclude with the mottoʻof Wolf- 
gang Philip von und zu Guttenberg, Bailiff 
of Brandenberg, Hospitaller of the Knights 
of St. John: “Fumus, humus, sumus; et cin- 
is est nostra ultima finis”: “We are smoke 
and earth, and our end is ashes”. 

It need not be so. 

If we have, with Matthew, increased our 
spiritual stature; if we have, with Luke, 


Jet not offenses come, without Christian 
struggle, from us, then our end is glory. 


HEROIC ACT OF CHARLES 
HAZELETTE 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, I 
should like to express my admiration of 
Mr. Charles Hazelette of Bedford, Pa., 
who, on Saturday, the 18th of January, 
saved three people from drowning on 
the Raystown Branch of the Juniata 
River. I should further like to express 
my sincere condolences to Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall R. Simpson who lost their son 
Mark in this accident. 

I think that the article from the Jan- 
uary 20 Bedford Gazette well describes 
Mr. Hazelette’s heroic act, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOCAL YOUTH, AGE 7, DROWNS 

Tragedy struck the family of a Bedford 
Borough policeman Saturday afternoon when 
his seven-year-old son was killed in the Rays- 
town Branch of the Juniata River. 

Mark Simpson, son of Marshall R. and 
Mae Belle Simpson of Bedford RD 2, was 
pronounced dead at the scene by Dr. Charles 
Griffiths of Bedford RD 4. The cause of death 
was ruled as an accidental drowning. 

Charles Hazelette, a neighbor of the Simp- 
sons, recounted the story of the accidental 
drowning. 

Mark and his brother, Matthew, 9, were 
out sled riding at about 4 p.m. near their 
home located on Twp. Route 494, three- 
tenths of a mile north of Route 30. 

Mark decided to venture out on the thin, 
snow-covered ice of the river nearby. After 
walking out about 25 feet, the ice broke and 
Mark plunged into the river. 

Matthew went out to save his brother and 
also fell through the ice. Joyce Allison, 13, 
their neighbor, who was with the boys at 
the time, ran back to her home for help. 

Charles Hazelette, Joyce's guardian, ran to 
help the boys while Joyce went to tell Mark's 
parents what had happened. 

When Hazelette arrived at the scene only 
Matthew could be seen. Matthew, who was 
holding on to the edge of the ice, apparently 
had hold of his brother for a while but lost 
his grip on Mark. 

Hazelette crawled out on the ice and 
pulled Matthew out. 

By that time, Mark’s parents also arrived. 
Mrs. Simpson panicked when she couldn't 
see Mark and went out on the ice to find 
him. Shortly after, the ice broke again and 
she fell in. Marshall Simpson went out to 
Save his wife and also fell through the ice. 

Hazelette crawled again on the ice to the 
Simpsons and pulled them both out. 

Bedford Volunteer firemen later arrived 
at the scene along with the State Police. 
Fireman Bobby Reese went out to find Mark. 
After falling in, Reese fished the icy river for 
the body of the boy. 

Rescuers spotted clothing of the boy along 
the shore and pointed out where they 
thought the boy was. Reese then pulled Mark 
out of the river at about 4:45. 
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Fireman Reese was taken to Bedford 
County Memorial Hospital. He was treated 
and released for over exposure. 

Hazelette, who is 60 years old and has 
lived along Twp. Route 494 for almost 30 
years, said, “In all my life I have never met 
anything like this. And I hope it never 
happens again.” 

Hazelette, who had saved Matthew from 
drowning and pulled his parents out of the 
river, said fireman Reese deserved the credit 
for going into the river to find the drowned 
boy. 


NOTICE OF REVENUE SHARING 
BRIEFINGS 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
we have ever passed in Congress is the 
Revenue Sharing Act. I am happy to see 
that the Office of Revenue Sharing is go- 
ing to conduct briefings on this signif- 
icant program and I recommend that all 
of our staffs take advantage of these. 

Mr. President, to give the broadest 
publicity for these briefings, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following letter 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1975. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: The Office of Revenue 
Sharing will conduct a series of briefings 
on general revenue sharing to acquaint you 
and members of your staff with current de- 
velopments in this new program. To provide 
ample opportunity for you to attend and 
participate we are scheduling these brief- 
ings on several dates between February 5 
and 12, 1975. The schedule is: 

Date, time, and location: 

Wednesday, February 5, 
Rm. 335, Russell. 

Thursday, February 6, 1:30-3:30 p.m., Rm. 
2222, Rayburn. 

Friday, February 7, 9:30-11:30 a.m., Rm. 
2222, Rayburn. 

Tuesday, February 11, 1:30-3:30 p.m., Rm. 


1:30-3:30 p.m., 


* 2222, Rayburn. 


Wednesday, February 12, 9:30-11:30 a.m., 
Rm. 457 Russell. 

These briefings will provide new members 
of your staff with a general overview of this 
unique program of assistance to States and 
local governments and acquaint them with 
the most prevalent constituent problems. 
Among those questions most frequently 
asked are how payments are determined, how 
general revenue sharing funds may be spent, 
and methods by which citizens can partic- 
ipate in local revenue sharing decisions. By 
touching on these issues, and questions you 
may bring to the sessions, we believe that 
your office can more effectively handle reve- 
nue sharing questions from your constit- 
uents. 

We look forward to seeing you and your 
staff at one of these briefings. Please select 
whichever time and date is most convenient. 

Sincerely, 
GRAHAM W. Warr, 
Director, 
Office of Revenue Sharing. 


FOOD STAMP FOLLY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Aging, 
I learned long ago that the most vulner- 
able part of the elderly’s budget is that 
portion they spend on food. Their rent 
must be paid, as well as their utilities, 
medical bills, and drug expenses. What 
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small amount they have left over is al- 
lotted for food. Faced by what is often 
called the tea and toast diet, many el- 
derly face severe health deficiencies be- 
cause of their poor nutritional standards. 

In the past several years, nutrition pro- 
grams for the elderly, meals on wheels 
program which deliver well balanced 
meals to the homes, and the food stamp 
program have combined to help alleviate 
some of the nutritional inadequacies of 
the elderly. I have visited several of the 
nutrition sites and have often heard the 
participants admit that this was the only 
meal of the day for them. Some even 
took an extra piece of bread or meat to 
save for later. 

It is widely recognized that those liv- 
ing on fixed incomes are being seriously 
affected by today’s rising costs. With this 
in mind, it is somewhat baffling for me 
to understand the administration’s latest 
proposal concerning the food stamp pro- 
gram; that is, to escalate the partici- 
pants’ entry price into the program to 30 
percent of income instead of 23 percent, 
the present average. 

According to the Community Nutrition 
Institute’s—CNI—analysis of the pro- 
posal, those hardest hit would be those 
living in one- and two-person house- 
holds, the majority of whom are elderly. 
Of those most severely hit by the in- 
crease, it is estimated by CNI that the 
increases in the price of their food stamps 
would increase as much as 35 to 100 per- 
cent. These unwarranted increases would 
cause many of the elderly and other indi- 
gent participants to drop out of the pro- 
gram because they simply could not 
afford to buy their way into benefits. 

The history of the food stamp program, 
especially the recent court order instruct- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to 
expand its outreach efforts to inform 
more of the public about the program, 
causes me to wonder seriously about the 
reasons behind the administration's pro- 
posal. A court order directs the Depart- 


ment to increase the scope and effective-" 


ness of its program, and in turn, the De- 
partment proposes cost increases which 
would eliminate participants. 

From what I hear from within Con- 
gress and outside, I am not alone in my 
doubts about the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s motives concerning their recent 
proposal. In fact, the Department of 
Agriculture received over 4,000 com- 
plaints on the proposed changes. Adding 
to my convictions was an editorial in this 
week’s Washington Post which articu- 
lately describes what they refer to as the 
“Ford administration’s ‘dubious approach 
to saving.’” I ask unanimous consent 
that the Post editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur Fooo Stamp FoeLLY 

To the 15 million Americans who receive 
food stamps, it must appear that Presi- 
dent Ford gives with one hand and takes 
away with the other. Some place in the trans- 
action, it seems the poor lose. Mr. Ford has 
made a great deal of his plan to introduce 
the first steps toward a negative income tax 
for some of the poorest Americans. While 
that is indeed good news, the fact that the 
President is going ahead with a plan to in- 
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crease the cost of food stamps is bad news. 
Almost all recipients of food stamps will 
wind up paying more under the plan which 
the administration has just officially ap- 
proved. For some, especially the elderly, the 
food stamp program will become an empty 
gesture. 

The Ford administration's purpose in rals- 
ing the cost of food stamps is to save $650 
million a year. That is a dubious approach 
to “saving.” To begin with, the recognized 
authorities on the subject of aging have 
pointed out that making food less accessible 
for older Americans will raise the cost of 
caring for them in hospitals and nursing 
homes because poor diet is such a prominent 
factor in the health of the elderly. 

More than that, nobody knows what other 
costs will result. The economic impact of 
this change in policy in those states and 
areas where there are large pockets of pov- 
erty is likely to be keenly felt. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for example, one estimate 
is that if 10 per cent of the recipients leave 
the program—and that is a conservative ex- 
pectation—the dollar loss to the economy of 
this city is likely to be $7.3 million a year. 
Community Nutrition Institute, which made 
the estimates, said the loss in Texas could be 
$69 million, in Ohio, $50 million, in Mary- 
land, $16 million, in Virginia $13 million. In 
a time of recession, those dollar losses mean 
job losses to people who are not on food 
stamps, but who will have become eligible as 
a result of this short-sighted plan. 

Astonished members of Congress have 
promised to work to reverse the administra- 
tion policy before this policy goes into 
effect in March. We think nothing is more 
important for Congress to do for the elderly 
poor in particular and for the country in 
general. The administration has never been 
able to make a plausible argument for saving 
money at the expense of the poorest of the 
poor. As matters now stand, only 15 million 
people receive food stamps out of a group 
of as many as 35 million who would be ell- 
gible if the program were run as it should be. 

AUS. District Court judge recently ordered 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz to spend 
more than $200,000 that the department is 
mandated by Congress to spend to inform 
the public of the availability of the food 
stamp program. Mr. Butz took the view that 
what the poor didn't know couldn't hurt 
them, and the court took precisely the 
opposite view. Congress wanted the poor of 
the nation to receive this help and it wanted 
them to know the help was there. Mr. Butz, 
the court found, simply ignored that aspect 
of his directive from Congress, When Con- 
gress looks into the latest action of the Agri- 
culture Department, we hope it takes the 
opportunity for a longer study of the cava- 
lier attitude that seems to surround the en- 
tire food stamp program. 


LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL 
FILM EXPOSITION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, it gives 
me real pleasure to advise my colleagues 
of the outstanding work of a significant 
cultural organization in California, the 
Los Angeles International Film Exposi- 
tion, also known as Filmex. 

Filmex was founded 4 years ago in 
order to present to the community films 
not ordinarily available to the people of 
Los Angeles. During those 4 years, Fil- 
mex has originated and coordinated 
special programs which illuminate the 
art of film. 

Filmex accomplishes this purpose most 
notably through the presentation of an 
annual film exposition of international 
scope. The annual exposition is a non- 
competitive, 14-day event, presenting the 
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work of filmmakers from around the 
world—encompassing old and new, fea- 
ture length and short subject, experi- 
mental and spectacle, documentary and 
animation—creating an environment in 
which people can see, talk about, and, 
above all, appreciate movies. 

Filmex and its activities impressively 
highlight the role of Los Angeles as an 
international cultural center for the 
world film community. The activities 
that occur at the exposition reach out 
across the United States and into every 
major world filmmaking capital. 

The historical attachment of Los 
Angeles to the development of film re- 
calls a similar relationship between 
Florence, Italy, and painting; in each 
instance a particular art form grew be- 
yond previously established creative lim- 
its in an atmosphere of artistic and 
commercial enterprise. Just as the muse- 
ums of Florence foster familiarity with 
its artistic past, Los Angeles continues 
to sponsor a forum to exhibit works in 
the art form which has developed there. 
Pilmex provides such a showcase for past 
and present films from other nations en- 
compassing a variety of cinematic styles. 

Filmex provides many programs free 
of charge to the general public. High 
school and junior high school classes— 
English, history, film, art—attend the 
presentations, as do lower income citi- 
zens and senior citizens. 

The exposition—officially accredited 
by the International Federation of Film 
Producers Associations—was attended by 
over 60,000 people in 1974. It is now the 
largest professional public film event in 
the world. This year the exposition will 
take place in Century City—March 13- 
26, 1975—and is expected to attract 
100,000 persons. The exposition will be 
a dynamic cultural experience and it 
deserves our attention and support. 


RETIREMENT OF PRICE DAY, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE BALTI- 
MORE SUNPAPERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most distinguished newspapermen in 
Maryland and the Nation has written 
“30" to his long and remarkable career 
in the fourth estate. Price Day, editor- 
in-chief of the Baltimore Sunpapers 
since 1960, retired on February 2. With 
his departure from the front ranks of his 
profession, contemporary journalism 
loses another of its pioneers. Price Day's 
career is worth relating in detail, for its 
richness of experience which, in turn, he 
put back into journalism. The readers of 
the Sunpapers and, indeed, of all the 
Nation’s leading papers, are the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Price Day was born November 4, 1907, 
at Plainview, in Hale County, Tex. He 
was a son of John Water Day and Zillah 
Price Day. His paternal great-grand- 
father and grandfather were among the 
early trail drivers north out of Texas. 
His maternal grandfather was an early 
settler on the North Plains, the Texas 
Panhandle. So young Price Day was a 
true descendant of pioneers, and their 
spirit marked his career. 

He moved to Chicago with his family 
in 1917, and attended Nicholas Senn High 
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School, where his fellow students in- 
cluded Herbert Block, better known to- 
day as Herblock, the Washington Post’s 
excellent editorial cartoonist. Price Day 
graduated in 1929 from Princeton, where 
he was chairman of the Tiger, the 
monthly humor magazine, and designer 
of programs and posters for the Triangle 
Club. He also worked variously as a 
caricaturist and occasional writer for 
magazines, and contributed light verse 
to the New Yorker. 

His first newspaper job was with the 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Daily News, and 
it lasted 9 months in 1930. He quit for 
a better paying position—selling mutual 
tickets at Hialeah Park race track. For- 
tunately for journalism, however, he re- 
turned to the fold. From 1935 to 1942, he 
wrote for national magazines, prin- 
cipally the Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier's. 

In January 1942, he became city editor 
of the Fort Lauderdale Times, of which 
his father was editor. When that paper 
folded 7 months later, he came to the 
rewrite desk of the Evening Sun in Balti- 
more. That was the beginning of a 
32-year affiliation with the Sunpapers. 

Price Day was sent abroad in Decem- 
ber 1943, to cover the 8th Air Force. In 
March 1944, he was assigned to the 
Mediterranean, where he covered the 
Anzio beachhead operation, the break- 
out from Anzio, the liberation of Rome, 
and the subsequent fighting as far north 
as Livorno. He left Italy to cover the 
invasion of southern France on Au- 
gust 15, 1944; then the Rhone Valley 
campaign and the winter fighting in the 
Vosges. Assigned to headquarters SHAEF 
in February 1945 he was the only re- 
porter for an individual newspaper 
present at the signing of the German 
surrender at Rheims 30 years ago this 
year. 

His assignments after World War II 
included the Potsdam Conference, the 
Nuremberg trials, and the early, brief 
freedom in Czechoslovakia. In 1947, as 
part of a Sun survey of what was then 
the British Empire, he worked exten- 
sively in the Union of South Africa, India, 
Burma, Malaya, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

For a portion of that job—a report on 
India’s first year of independence—he 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for dis- 
tinguished reporting of international 
affairs in 1948. 

Price Day joined the editorial page 
staff of the Sun in 1952. He became an 
associate editor in 1956, and editor in 
chief of the Sunpapers in 1960. He has 
continued to work abroad frequently, 
particularly in Asia and Europe, and has 
served as a member of the advisory board 
of the Pulitzer Prizes. 

Price Day was married to Alice Alexan- 
der, of Coconut Grove, Fla., in 1931. They 
have four sons. 

Throughout his long and rich career 
that spanned many of the important 
events of this century, Mr. President, 
Price Day served his profession and his 
readers with distinction. I am sure 
that my colleagues join with me in 
extending best wishes to him as he 
enters now into a well-earned retirement. 
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SOME THINGS WERE DONE RIGHT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we 
have heard much in recent days about 
the inevitability of a reduction in living 
standards and a diminution of the qual- 
ity of life for our people in the years 
immediately ahead. 

I do not take issue with this forecast. 
Indeed, I admire President Ford for re- 
fusing to sugar-coat the pill. 

But I would hope, Mr. President, that 
facing up to some hard facts and a lit- 
tle belt tightening will not precipitate 
gloom and despair. This country has sur- 
vived hard times and met seemingly in- 
surmountable challenges over and over 
again, emerging from each ordeal a bet- 
ter and a stronger Nation than it was 
before. 

I am confident this will be the case 
again. And that confidence was rein- 
forced by Jack Anderson in a recent 
column. 

Drawing on information compiled by 
his staff or drawn from Ben Watten- 
berg’s book, “The Real America,” Ander- 
son describes the incredible social and 
economic advances made by this country 
in the past quarter century. 

One look at those statistics, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will prove that this Nation can do 
whatever has to be done no matter what 
the odds. 

And those statistics prove something 
else. They prove that the record of the 
public and the private sector since 1950 
was not an unbroken record of error, 
miscalculation, and short-sightedness. 
Obviously some things were done right, 
or that dazzling progress never would 
have come about. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Anderson's 
column is just what we need to maintain 
perspective and restore our faith in 
America, and for that reason I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the full text 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF THE COIN—TAKING 
STOCK IN AMERICA 
(By Jack Anderson) 

As we move into 1975, national morale 
is shaky. 

Across the front pages march the grim 
phalanxes of inflation, recession, scarcity, 
crime and corruption with heavy tread. 

They have sent out stabs of fear that 
good times are forever gone and our sys- 
tem is crumbling under the forces of 
disintegration. 

On newsstands, national magazines chal- 
lenge passers-by with apocalyptic covers: 
one depicts a well-to-do family sitting down 
to a Christmas dinner of empty plates; an- 
other trumpets “The End of Affluence: The 
Last Christmas in America;” a third cover 
announces that we are “Coming Around to 
Socialism,” 

Erudite pundits blithely tell us that the 
edifice America has built is Junk, now come 
tumbling down about us. Great difficulties 
loom before us in 1975, no one can doubt 
that. But before writing off the future or 
jumping into a briar patch of quack nos- 
trums, a little stock taking is in order. 

Remember the 1950s? That decade opened 
on a surge of Korean War inflation, followed 
with three back-to-back recessions. 

Hanging over the chronically depressed 
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economy were two spectres that promised 
untold trouble. Remember? One was auto- 
mation, which threatened to bring mass 
unemployment by wiping out millions of 
traditional jobs; the other was the after- 
effect of the postwar baby boom. 

What would happen, went the refrain, 
when 70 million kids poured into the school 
system and then the job market? The mathe- 
matical extrapolations were ghastly. At the 
levels of growth and capacity, which were 
then current, the incoming hordes would 
be locked out, first without classrooms and 
teachers, then without Jobs, houses, hospi- 
tals, highways. 

To ward off a catastrophe that would 
bring on a breakdown of society, we would 
have to spend more, train more and con- 
struct more in two decades than in all the 
previous years of our national life combined. 
Stagnant America lacked the will and the 
vision, the critics said; it couldn't be done. 

Well, we did it. What we accomplished 
just yesterday is worth reviewing. For if we 
grasp what we have done, then we shall gain 
a sense of what we can do. This may help us 
meet the challenge of reviving the economy 
and developing new energy sources. 

Part of the story is chronicled in the 
book, “The Real America,” by Ben Watten- 
berg, an author with a nose for doomsday 
cant and an uncanny gift for making the 
cold statistics come to life. Other facts have 
been gathered by my staff. 

Here's the story, all carefully documented: 

Since 1950, we have made it possible for— 
hold your hats—74 million people to be 
enrolled in schools today. That’s one third 
of the nation! Nine million are in college, 
more than double the 1960 figure. From our 
poorest -homes, earning from $3,000 to $5,000 
& year, 21 per cent enter college. Of our col- 
lege population, 60 per cent are the children 
of parents who did not attend college. Thus, 
while we went about our ordinary business 
we produced the greatest miracle of upward 
mobility in human history. 

Since 1950, employment has expanded fast 
enough to absorb almost all those postwar 
babies. Manual labor and menial jobs de- 
clined. But the ditch-digger re-emerged as 
& bulldozer operator and the maid as a bank 
teller. 

Since 1950, America has constructed from 
scratch a suburbia that houses 35 million 
people. In a twinkling, as it were, we erected 
the physical equivalent of a new nation, con- 
taining more houses, furniture, bathtubs, ve- 
hicles, stores, theaters, libraries, communica- 
tions equipment, paved roads and public 
services than the efforts of centuries have 
accumulated in such advanced nations as 
France, Great Britain or Italy. Aesthetes may 
deride these lookalike homes on their quarter 
acres, but they represent the best material 
living conditions ever created for working 
people anywhere. 

Since 1950, the median income of the 
American family has doubled. With inflation 
taken into account, average family income, 
measured in constant, 1972 dollars, has risen 
from $4,500 to more than $11,000. Distress 
over inflation and fear of recession cause us 
to forget this gain. But there it is, the 
greatest and broadest increase in well-being 
ever recorded. 

Since 1950, working conditions have im- 
proved dramatically. Shameful conditions 
still exist in some industries and they must 
be relentlessly exposed. But for most people, 
gains have been impressive. Work begins 
later and retirement comes earlier, cutting 
10 to 15 years off the working life. In 1949, 
61 per cent of our workers got paid vaca- 
tions of two weeks; by 1972, 87 per cent got 
paid vacations of four weeks or more. 

What of the poor? Since 1959, poverty has 
been cut in half; the percentage of families 
below the poverty line has dropped from 22 
to 11 percent. Substandard housing fell from 
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16 to 7 per cent. In the past dozen years, 14 
million Americans crossed over the poverty 
line. For those who remain below, the rate 
of exit offers hope. Meanwhile, food stamps, 
rent supplements and health care make pov- 
erty less the Dickensian horror of old. 

We who have wrought these advances in 
our own time have not suddenly atrophied 
and fallen sterile, ready for the ideological 
embalmers. Whatever innovations the new 
era calls for, we'll be equal to them. 


THE BUDGET PROCESS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, with 
the release of the President’s Budget, 
the ball is in the court of Congress to 
reclaim our constitutional power of the 
purse, and to exercise our responsibility 
with respect to Federal spending levels 
and program priorities. 

The Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 estab- 
lishes complex procedures under which 
Congress, working through the new 
Budget Committees, can set its own 
budget priorities. 

Having reviewed the priorities of the 
President, I believe we have much work 
to do. 

I recently had occasion to describe 
the new budget process in some detail 
to the legislative conference of the Na- 
tional School Board Association. 

For the benefit of those Senators and 
others who may be struggling to famil- 
iarize themselves with the congressional 
budget process established by the act, 
before its rapidly approaching deadlines 
are upon us, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks to the National School 
Board Association be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS oF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


I hope very much that between us we 
can share an understanding about the un- 
folding Congressional Budget process to make 
it less of a mystery, and to ald you in your 
efforts to insure a fairer and more efficient 
federal funding for public education. 

We are in many ways at a point of be- 
ginning: a new year has started, free of the 
trauma and the scandal of Watergate. 

A new Congress has convened, more re- 
form-minded and less tradition-orlented 
than any in recent memory. 

I am—and I think I can say, most members 
of the new Congress are—committed to work 
for the achievement of peace and prosperity, 
two matters that are closely linked. 

Plainly, we have great problems on both 
fronts. At home, there are great difficulties 
with deepening recession, rising unemploy- 
ment, increasing difficulties for business, 
and incredibly huge budget deficits. 

The new budget process will play a vital 
role in dealing with our ill economy, insofar 
as its ills relate to government spending, 
programs and priorities. 

I’m delighted to be on the new Budget 
Committee, which on the Senate side, will 
be responsible for so much of this effort. 

It was on July 12, 1974, less than one 
month before his resignation, that President 
Nixon signed the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, which 
created the new process. 

The Constitution long ago gave to Con- 
gress the exclusive power of the purse. But, 
it is a tong time since Congress has used 
that power effectively. Almost all presidents, 
starting with Thomas Jefferson, have tried 
to alter Congressional spending plans 
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through impoundment—the withholding of 
Zanna which Congress has provided under 
aw. 

The first impoundment of record was $50 
thousand appropriated for gunboats to patrol 
the Mississippi River. President Jefferson, in 
1803, impounded the expenditure, because 
the Louisiana Purchase gave the United 
States both banks of the river, making the 
patrol unnecessary. 

There is, then, a case for some executive 
discretion to withhold spending, either when 
& Congressional purpose can be achieved for 
less than Congress thought, or when the need 
seen by Congress has lessened between the 
time the appropriation was approved and 
the time the funds are ready to spend. 

Drawing the line to limit this discretion 
has caused unresolved conflict throughout 
our history. 

The information needed by Congress to 
make sound budget judgments became less 
available, more complicated, more volumi- 
nous, as the federal budget grew in complex- 
ity and size to more than $300 billion. Multi- 
year appropriations, entitlement programs, 
trust funds, guaranteed loan programs, con- 
tract authority with budget overruns, all 
made the appropriations process a more in- 
tricate machine than Congress was equipped, 
or willing to deal with effectively. For 
more than forty years, increasingly, Con- 
gress has been willing to delegate many of 
the decisions and, seemingly, virtually all 
the responsibility to the man in the White 
House, and then cry out in horror and alarm 
when things went wrong. 

The Congress increasingly depended on 
administering agencies to determine their 
own program needs, funding levels, evalua- 
tions, and to coordinate programs with sim- 
flar objectives. 

The law requiring an annual Presidential 
budget aided the trend toward greater execu- 
tive control over fiscal spending and fiscal 
policy. 

The mystique of secrecy surrounding our 
intelligence and defense activities supported 
this trend. One of my current major projects 
is to make public the sum we spend an- 
nually for the intelligence community. This 
is hidden in the defense budget, distorts the 
whole budget, and I think exceeds $6 billion. 

The growth of complex bureaucracies like 
HEW compounded the problem. So did the 
natural tendency of bureaucrats to defend 
and expand their provinces, by withholding 
or puffing information. 

Congress, on the one hand, found it easier 
to defer than to reform. The Executive, on 
the other hand, became persuaded that it 
should hold the power of the purse, free from 
interference fiom an inadequate and, frankly, 
sometimes irresponsible Congress. 

A struggle for budget supremacy between 
administrators and legislators is entirely 
natural. You know that so very well Admin- 
istrators, whether federal executives or school 
superintendents, often tell legislators, wheth- 
er Congress or the school boards each of you 
represent, that the legislators should defer to 
the professionals running the programs, be- 
cause they can make better judgments. 

But the Nixon administration escalated a 
natural conflict into a constitutional con- 
frontation, with an impoundment policy dif- 
ferent in kind and degree from that of any 
previous administration. It adopted the 
broadest possible view of executive fiscal 
power, and defied Congress to do anything 
about it. 

President Nixon created what was called 
the “policy impoundment”, a brand new 
concept. When he decided to scrap the system 
of categorical grant-in-aid programs, in favor 
of general and special revenue sharing, the 
President immediately stopped outlays for 
the existing programs authorized and, in 
effect, mandated by law. This impoundment 
of funds appropriated by Congress took place 
despite the failure of Nixon's program to win 
Congressional approval. 
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In 1972, Nixon asked Congress to set a 
spending ceiling of $250 billion dollars. By 
the bill that he proposed, he would have 
gained full discretionary power to cut ex- 
penditures below Congressional appropria- 
tion levels by exercising a line-item veto. I 
supported the $250 billion ceiling, as many 
others did, but we opposed that means of 
deciding how to get below the celling. 

The President claimed that he had an 
absolutely clear Constitutional right to im- 
pound funds in any way he saw fit. He defined 
impoundment as “not spending money when 
the spending of money would mean either 
increasing prices or increasing taxes.” But, 
as I pointed out during the Senate floor de- 
bate after the House passed the bill—some- 
thing I'm sure the current, reform-minded 
House would not do—the House bill granted 
Presidential power far in excess of any neces- 
sary to halt inflation or rising taxes. 

The line-item veto proposal struck at the 
very heart of our Constitutional balance of 
power, one of the keystones, along with the 
Bill of Rights, of our liberties and Constitu- 
tional right to alter national priorities, hand- 
ling many spending decisions over to the 
President. It would have substituted spend- 
ing by Presidential decree for laws, appro- 
priations and programs established by Con- 
gress, 

The Senate amended the bill, the two 
Houses failed to agree, and the spending cell- 
ing was dropped. The peak of Nixon admin- 
istration impoundments came on February 4, 
1974, when the Federal Register reported re- 
Serves of $11.8 billion! $9 billion in Environ- 
mental Protection Agency funds for water 
pollution abatement, although being with- 
held at that time, was not being reported! 
Administration officials made clear the rea- 
sons for the impoundments: the President’s 
priorities were different from that of Con- 
gress! 

Suits were brought to release the funds. In 
one of the many rulings upsetting Presiden- 
tial impoundment (in most cases, the Courts 
ruled that Nixon was impounding illegally 
and unconstitutionally) Federal Court 
Judge Flannery said, “Nowhere does our Con- 
stitution extol the virtue of efficiency, and 
nowhere does it command that all our laws 
be fiscally wise. It does most clearly, how- 
ever, state that laws, good or bad, be en- 
sy by Congress and enforced by the Presi- 

nt.” 

That doesn’t mean that we in Congress can 
consider ourselves free to be irresponsible or 
unwise, but it does make plain that tite 
President cannot arbitrarily proceed to im- 
pound money and alter programs mandated 
under law, by our Acts. 

The impoundment control provisions of 
the new Budget Act are a critical part of 
budget reform. As one committee report 
points out, “No matter how prudently Con- 
gress discharges its appropriations respon- 
sibility, legislative decisions have no mean- 
ing, if they can be unilaterally abrogated by 
executive impoundments.” P 

The new act doesn't bar impoundments, It 
simply provides reporting procedures so that 
Congress can judge the merits of the im- 
poundments, and legislative procedures by 
which Congress can release impoundments 
that it disapproves. 

Presidential impoundments have actually 
increased, rather than decreased, since Presi- 
dent Ford replaced Richard Nixon, In his last 
cumulative report released January 10, OMB 
Director Roy Ash lists more than $24 billion 
in pending deferrals, and $863 million in 
pending rescissions—the new words for im- 
poundment. They total more than when the 
Nixon administration tmpoundments, re- 
ported and unreported, were at their peak! 

But, the responsibility is now, clearly, in 
the hands of Congress to judge the merits of 
these impoundments, and to take prompt ac- 
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tion to release the funds when impoundment 
ts not justified. 

The challenges by the Nixon administra- 
tion created the political atmosphere in 
which Congress was finally willing to under- 
take an effort to create the machinery for 
budget reform and reassertion of Congres- 
sional authority. 

And, in his weakened condition on the eve 
of threatened impeachment, President Nixon 
signed the bill. In an tronic way, Watergate 
was the source of a number of reforms to 
reverse the trend toward one-man rule in our 
country. We were able to achieve those re- 
forms in part because of rising strength on 
the part of Congress, and a rising recognition 
of our need to reassert our authority and to 
diminish the power of the Presidency. 

The Budget Act sought to provide Congress 
with better information to make budget 
judgments. It sought to create a mechanism 
to help Congress establish priorities among 
its goals. Finally, it sought to provide a 
method for shaping economic policy through 
the budget process. 

Another problem the Act hoped to solve 
was that of “continuing resolutions.” I know 
they are the bane of your existence, as they 
are for many others in our country. Because 
of the timing of the fiscal year, the increas- 
ing volume of Congressional business, and 
the sluggishness of Congressional procedures, 
Congress was often unable to get its appro- 
priations work done on time. This situation 
is compounded by Presidential vetoes of ap- 
propriations bills, when we have to start all 
over again. As a result, most Federal agencies 
have operated for increasing periods on “con- 
tinuing resolutions,” which, as you know, 
simply perpetuate funding levels of the pre- 
vious year. 

During inflationary spirals, these levels are 
often inadequate. Worse, they double the 
cost of last year's waste. Two other factors 
often have prevented responsible exercise of 
Congress's budget power. First, 75 percent of 
the Federal budget is relatively uncontrolla- 
ble, dictated by previously-enacted entitle- 
ment programs. Second, 56% of all Federal 
spending is now what we call “backdoor 
spending”—outside the regular appropria- 
tions process. Obviously, there is some over- 
lap between these two categories, making a 
significant part of it even tougher to come to 
grips with. 

These are problems with which the Budget 
Act was designed to deal. 

Most of all, the Act was designed to do 
away with the outmoded procedures, under 
which Congress simply appropriates for a 
number of different categories: education, 
foreign aid, defense, agriculture—one after 
another in the order in which they happen 
to reach the floor, with little effort to add 
them up, and see what the total is; no ade- 
quate effort to understand what revenues 
will come in to meet, or not meet, those 
needs; no taking Into account of the state 
of the economy, and whether we need a 
pump-priming budget, or something quite 
different; no real effort to pose priorities by 
deciding whether we need more for educa- 
tion, and less for something else. 

I hope that through this process we will 
reform all that and begin to behave in a 
more fiscally responsible fashion than the 
past approach that has amounted to signing 
checks without knowing the balance in the 
bank, 

I am hopeful that, among other things, we 
will find ways to provide more money for 
such programs as education, if more can be 
demonstrated to be needed, while spending 
less in certain places where I know less ts in 
order; such as, less for our over-bloated, in- 
efficient, wasteful defense budget. 

The Administration now wants to raise 
that to over $100 billion for the first time in 
history—the biggest peace-time budget for 
military matters for any nation in the his- 
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tory of the world. We've finally managed to 
put peace on a war-time basis! 

Also, I believe we must cut back on the $5 
billion we presently spend annually on mill- 
tary aid to 57 dictators around this worid 
of ours. 

And, I assure you, we are not going to let 
the Executive Branch drag us back into Viet 
Nam, militarily or financially. 

We need help in changing those priorities. 
We don’t get much help on Capitol Hill, ex- 
cept from so-called “do-good” groups, and 
primarily, those groups dedicated to peace. 

We need help from the business commu- 
nity that wants greater fiscal responsibility, 

We need help from those of you who have 
other spending needs that can’t be met when 
we spend so much on overseas adventures 
that threaten our peace, and the peace of 
the world. 

So help us in your legislative activities, 
not only in terms of your needs, but also 
in terms of knocking down the case pre- 
sented by those who claim they need money 
for these other purposes—a case which so 
many of you believe, with me and with others 
on Capitol Hill, to be invalid. 

We don’t get enough help in those terms 
from people like you. 

The Budget Act contains ten titles, which 
can be grouped into four major categories: 
Titles I and II create separate Budget Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate, and au- 
thorize the creation of a Congressional 
Budget Office to serve the Congress as an in- 
formation and analytical source. Titles III 
and IV establish a timetable and orderly pro- 
cedures for the new Congressional Budget 
process. Titles V through IX provide for a 
new fiscal year, improve the language and 
information requirements for the President's 
budget, expand the program review and eval- 
uation capacity of GAO, and establish ef- 
fective dates for implementation of various 
provisions of the Act. Title X, the Impound- 
ment Control Act, attempts to create orderly 
procedures for Congressional review of Presi- 
dential Impoundment actions. 

The Senate Budget Committee, on which 
I serve, has sixteen members: ten Democrats, 
six Republicans, Senator Ed Muskie, of 
Maine, is Chairman. 

There are no subcommittees. In a rather 
new, unique, and, I think, wise move, we 
are assigning special areas of our responsi- 
bilities to task forces with rotating member- 
ships, rather than to subcommittees. This 
way, after a few budget cycles, each member 
of the committee will hopefully be familiar 
with every area of the budget, instead of 
being a specialist in one particular area. We 
won't let subcommittee responsibilities de- 
velop our own vested interests and spectal 
constituencies. 

The Budget Committees were created to 
guide Congress in an entirely new role: to 
set national fiscal policy by determining to- 
tal spending, total revenue, and total debt 
levels. 

This won’t take work away from other 
committees, Rather, it will eventually enable 
them to do their work with greater focus and 
effect, 

The Congressional Budget Office will pro- 
vide Congress, through the Budget Commit- 
tees, with the information it needs to make 
sound judgments on budget, tax and spend- 
ing matters. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, which will become known as CBO, will 
also be the scorekeeper of budget authority 
and outlay levels. 

It will propose, for consideration by the 
two Budget Committees, alternative levels 
of spending for the total budget and for each 
of sixteen major functional categories. These 
are the same categories that appear in the 
OMB budget, but they are quite different, 
unfortunately—and this creates confusion— 
from those that Congressional committees 
are set up to handle legislatively. 

An example is the budget category, “Edu- 
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cation, Manpower and Social Services.” While 
almost all of these programs are under the 
jurisdiction of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor-HEW, and end up in the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill, parts of this 
category are under the jurisdiction of five 
other subcommittees of Appropriations. 

Eventually, the Budget Committees will 
work out, and Congress will require, an OMB 
budget that translates more easily into the 
traditional jurisdictional areas of Congres- 
sional committees. 

Meanwhile, the allocation of major func- 
tional categories to various Congressional 
committees is known as the “budget cross- 
walk"—which sounds like a 1920's dance, and 
is sometimes Just as frantic, 

Congressman Al Ullman, who is the first 
House Committee Budget Chairman, has now 
moved on to the chairmanship of Ways and 
Means. 

The new Budget Committee chairman in 
the House won't be named until February 5. 
The vacant chair has prevented serious ne- 
gotiations to decide on a mutually accepta- 
ble director for the Congressional Budget 
Office and, since there’s no director yet, it 
looks like the Budget Committees will have 
to do without much CBO help this year. 

Other factors complicate the first year. 
The Act requires the President to begin the 
budget cycle by submitting to Congress a 
current services budget on November 10 of 
each year. But the first one is not required 
until next November 10! 

Another problem is the change in the 
timing of the Federal fiscal year, which will 
begin on October 1 instead of July 1. But 
this change won't occur until October, 1976! 
The current services budget is an estimate 
of the budget authority and outlays to carry 
on existing programs and activities for the 
next fiscal year under certain economic as- 
sumptions. Its p is to give Congress, at 
the earliest date possible, detailed informa- 
tion with which to begin analysis and prepa- 
ration of the budget. 

The Joint Economic Committee must ex- 
amine the estimates and economic assump- 
tions in the current services budget. Its re- 
port, due by December 31, will help the 
Budget Committees evaluate the President's 
budget projections. 

The President is required to submit his 
budget on the 15th day after Congress con- 
venes in January. But it hasn’t happened 
this year! Because of President Ford's late 
recognition of the magnitude of our eco- 
nomic recession, OMB was sent back to the 
drawing board. The budget won’t be deliv- 
ered until, hopefully, February 3. 

Shortly after the President’s budget is 
submitted, the Budget Committee will be- 
gin public hearings on the budget. We'll look 
at the economic assumptions on which it's 
based, and national budget priorities—for 
the first time in the history of Congress— 
and we'll look at the condition of the econ- 
omy in general. 

The next step is especially important and 
depends on the close cooperation of cther 
committees: Each of the standing commit- 
tees of both Houses must report to the 
Budget Committee of their House, a pre- 
liminary, but comprehensive, indication of 
their spending plans for the upcoming fis- 
cal year, by not later than March 15. That is 
just one month before the Budget Commit- 
tee must make its first budget recommen- 
dation. Eventually, we either must enlist 
cooperation, or develop alternatives for any 
committee that is delinquent. 

On that same date, March 15, the Joint 
Economic Committee also reports its fiscal 
recommendations to achieve full employ- 
ment. 

The report of the Congressional Budget 
Office, which I described earlier, is due 
April 1, 

Each Budget Committee reports to the 
floor its First Concurrent Budget Resolution 
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on April 15. This resolution contains the 
Budget Committees’ recommendations for 
appropriate levels of budget authority and 
outlays for the upcoming fiscal year, totalled 
and broken down by major functional cate- 
gories. It suggests an appropriate level of tax 
revenues, and the size of any tax increase 
or decrease deemed appropriate. It also sug- 
gests the appropriate level of the public 
debt. 

A report, accompanying this first Resolu- 
tion compares the Committees’ estimate with 
those of the President, identifies recommend- 
ed sources of revenues, makes 5-year budget 
projections, spells out economic assumptions 
and objectives, and lists significant changes 
in federal aid to states and localities. The 
Budget Committee report also breaks down 
the functional categories to show differences 
between p and existing programs. 
These are further divided into permanent 
and regular appropriations, and controllable 
and uncontrollable amounts. 

Congress is given only one month, rather 
incredibly, until May 15, to complete action 
on the First Concurrent Budget Resolution. 
That month provides some time for consid- 
eration, but clearly permits no unnecessary 
delay. 


Prior to final consideration by both 


Houses, alter a conference resolving or iden- 
tifying any differences, a joint Statement of 
Managers is issued. At this time, the floor 


managers are again required to do that 
“budget crosswalk.” 

Until the first resolution is adopted—that 
is until both Houses have agreed on overall 
spending targets—Congress is not permitted 
to adopt (and this is the vital part of this) 
any revenue, spending, entitlement or debt 
legislation. In other words, nothing can hap- 
pen piecemeal, until the whole ball of wax 
has been examined and overall decisions 
made. 

That's the way we intend to get spending 
under control! 

May 15 is also the deadline for the au- 
thorizing committees to report all legis- 
lation requiring new budget authority. 
Certain classes of funds are excepted from 
this deadline, and exceptions are also pos- 
sible in emergencies. But, again, the process 
will run smoothly only if authorizing com- 
mittees meet their deadline. If we run into 
aà problem, we will have to develop alterna- 
tive procedures to meet any resistance from 
slow-moving or recalcitrant committees. 

We cannot permit a few obstructionists, 
if any there may be to upset this reform 
process which Congress as a whole has ap- 
proved, and is anxious to implement! 

Hopefully, Congress will eventually develop 
a pattern of advance authorizations for pro- 
grams now authorized on an annual or multi- 
year basis. This should greatly assist school 
districts which now, as you so sadly know, 
must often wait until the last minute, or 
later than that, to offer teacher contracts 
because Congress didn’t act sooner on educa- 
tional funding bills. So plainly, this can have 
an incredibly significant effect on your abil- 
ity to plan, and to act more wisely than you 
can now, when you don’t know what the 
Federal government is going to do! 

One week after Labor Day is yet another 
critical deadline. That's when Congress must 
complete action on all regular budget au- 
thority and entitlement bills. Once again, 
even slight delay will prevent ending the 
budget cycle on time. Avoiding the alterna- 
tive evil—reliance on continuing resolu- 
tions—is one of the main purposes of this 
whole process. 

While the Congress is acting on spending 
bills, the Congressional Budget Office, in 
effect, keeps score—keeps a tally—and issues 
periodic scorekeeping reports on what it’s 
all adding up to. 

After the reports on spending bills are re- 
ceived, the Budget Committees report a 
second resolution, affirming or revising the 
First Concurrent Budget Resolution accord- 
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ing to new data, changed economic circum- 
stances, and Congressional spending actions 
that have taken place in the interim. 

The second resolution also directs the ap- 
propriate committees to make necessary 
changes such as rescinding or amending 
appropriations, raising or lowering reve- 
nues, or adjusting the debt limit. Sig- 
nificantly, the dollar amounts in the first 
resolution are merely targets—the dollar 
amounts in the second resolution, once 
adopted by the Congress, are ceilings— 
something firmer and quite different. 

The Act sets no deadline for the Budget 
Committee to report the second resolution, 
but it does require Congress to adopt it on 
or before September 15. The reporting date 
each year will depend on when Congress 
completes action on spending bills. 

If the system works on schedule, finishing 
the spending bills before the August recess 
will enable the Budget Committees to report 
right after that recess, so floor consideration 
could and should begin right after Labor 
Day. Reconciliation of the actions of other 
committees with the second budget resolu- 
tion must be done by September 25. 

That completes the process! 

The new fiscal year then starts October 1, 
and the cycle begins again with the Presi- 
dent’s current services budget on Novem- 
ber 10. 

The Congress may not adjourn until the 
second resolution has been adopted and rec- 
onciliation completed. 

After reconciliation, bills which would 
cause total authorizations.or outlays to ex- 
ceed the ceilings in the resolution are out 
of order. They simply cannot be considered! 
The same goes for bills that would cause a 
reduction in revenues. However, subsequent 
resolutions may be enacted to meet changes 
in economic conditions. 

The Act also attempts to close the back 
door on spending. Beginning January 1976, 
new contract authority or borrowing author- 
ity legislation must not exceed current ap- 
propriation levels, Entitlement legislation, 
including many educational programs, can- 
not be considered, if it takes effect before 
the start of the fiscal year. This is to make 
entitlements fully subject to the reconcilia- 
tion procedure. 

In summary, there are four main phases 
of the new budget process: authorization, 
budget resolution, spending measures, and 
finally reconciliation, each of which must be 
completed by a specified date. 

The quality of information available to 
Congress will be improved both by creation 
of the Congressional Budget Office, and by 
greatly expanding the analytical material 
required in the President's budget. 

Two interim updates of the budget will 
be required—on April 10th and July 15th. 

Beginning in Fiscal 1977, the Act requires 
the Executive to submit requests for author- 
izing legislation no later than May 15 of the 
preceding year. That is—authorizing legisla- 
tion for programs beginning, say, October 1, 
1978, must be submitted 17 months earlier— 
by May 1, 1977—obviously giving us much 
more time to know where we're heading, and 
to give you much more advance warning at 
what's impending, before the final decisions 
are made. The idea, obviously, is to promote 
long-range planning. This should be tremen- 
dously helpful to you and others in meeting 
your local responsibilities. 

A word now about those two key terms: 
rescissions and deferrals, the new words for 
impoundment. 

If the President thinks that budget au- 
thority won't be needed to carry out Congres- 
sional objectives, or if, for fiscal reasons he 
thinks the budget authority for one fiscal 
year should not be spent that year, or if he 
simply decides for any other reason that ap- 
propriated money should not be spent—then 
he must recommend a rescission. 

The President then submits a Special Mes- 
sage to Congress requesting rescission, and 
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explaining his reasons. Both Houses must act 
affirmatively within 45 days if the rescission 
is to be approved. If Congress doesn’t act at 
all, the rescission is disapproved. 

Under the present practice, the money is 
impounded while this decision is being made 
by Congress. Because of the funny way days 
are counted on Capitol Hill, a cleverly-timed 
request for a rescission can result in an im- 
poundment of more than three months, 
whether or not the rescission is actually 
approved. There is no provision for prompt 
Congressional disapproval of a rescission re- 
quest. 

I will introduce legislation to revise this 
practice to prevent impoundment while Con- 
gress is considering the case. 

A deferral is reported whenever Executive 
action, or inaction, temporarily prevents the 
obligation of budget authority. Again a Spe- 
cial Message to Congress is required. But in 
this case the impoundment must be released 
if either House disapproves. 

There is no time limit on Congressional 
action. Disapproval can come immediately, or 
it can be delayed while Congress thinks the 
matter over. 

The Comptroller General is empowered to 
advise Congress of misclassifications or un- 
reported impoundments, and to file expe- 
dited civil suits in Federal court to release 
funds, if they are not obligated after Con- 
gress has disapproved a proposed rescission 
or deferral. 

The President is also required to submit 
cumulative monthly reports of proposed 
rescissions, reservations, and deferrals, and 
they have to be published in the Federal 
Register, explaining the justification for an 
impoundment. So, if you watch that part of 
the Federal Register, you will know what's 
happening in matters affecting you. 

To date, the reports do not reflect a great 
desire by OMB to comply with the spirit 
of the Act, but I must say the quality is 
improving. My staff has just completed a 
comprehensive analyses of these reports for 
the Senate Budget Committee. 

I'm sure you're concerned about three de- 
ferrals of ESEA program funds totalling al- 
most 18 million dollars, which President 
Ford announced last November. These de- 
ferrals effect supplementary services, equip- 
ment and remodelling, and nutrition and 
health programs under ESEA. I expect these 
funds to be released. Congressional action 
will probably be necessary in respect to some. 

The new budget process will not provide 
overnight solutions to any of our economic 
problems. It’s a long-range institutional re- 
form on a major scale—maybe the first of 
such dimensions since King George III was 
evicted. 

Congress is working hard on immediate 
problems to aid the economy and, of course, 
cannot lose sight of short-term objectives. 

But we must also keep the long view in 
mind, or no real reforms will ever really take 
place. 

It will take a few years at least, to imple- 
ment fully and effectively the innovations 
called for by this Act. 

And budget reform will work ultimately 
only if Congress works hard, and only if Con- 
gress demonstrates its willingness and abil- 
ity to accept fiscal responsibility. 

Those of us who have worked hard for 
the passage of this Act, and are now deeply 
involved in its implementation, are com- 
mitted to making it work. 

But it will require considerable coopera- 
tion from many people who have vested in- 
terests in continuing the old ways. 

As we begin, I am optimistic. 

But, only time will tell. 

We count on your help and advice to make 
it work. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTISEMITISM 


Mr. HUGH SCOTT. Mr. President, 
Barbara Tuchman, in Newsweek maga- 
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zine, discusses anti-Semitism in the in- 
ternational context of today’s politics. 
Her article deserves the attention of 
my colleagues. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THEY POISONED THE WELLS 
(By Barbara W. Tuchman) 

When people suffer plague and famine or, 
as now, feel themselves threatened by eco- 
nomic depression, fear of war and a sense 
of events moving out of control, they search 
for someone to blame, Historically the Jews 
have filled that role. During the Black Death 
of the fourteenth century, a virulent epi- 
demic of bubonic plague that swept over In- 
dia, the Near East and all of Europe, killing 
an estimated one-third of the population, 
the first corpses in Europe were hardly buried 
before the cry against the Jews was raised. 
They were accused of poisoning the wells in 
a monstrous conspiracy “to kill and destroy 
the whole of Christendom.” Mobs assaulted 
the Jewish quarters, dragged the inhabitants 
from their homes and burned them in bon- 
fires, In many towns the assaults occurred 
ahead of the plague. 

The actual cause, a bacillus carried by 
rat-borne fieas, had nothing to do with drink- 
ing water and contemporaries did not really 
suppose it had. Lacking knowledge of the real 
cause, they ascribed the plague to malign 
planetary influence or to divine punishment 
upon mankind for its sins, Nevertheless, 
people in their anger and misery still looked 
for a human agent upon whom to vent the 
hostility that could not be vented on God. 

In vain Pope Clement VI pointed out in 
two separate bulls that Jews died of the dis- 
ease like everyone else, that the plague was 
affecting all peoples including Jews, and that 
it raged in areas where no Jews lived. Hence 
the charge of well-polsoning was “without 
plausibility.” But the popular hysteria was 
not contained. By the time the plague had 
passed, few Jews were left in Germany or the 
Low Countries. 

Currently anti-Jewish sentiment is grow- 
ing more outspoken. Its renewal raises cer- 
tain principles of history, and a prologue in 
the form of a caution that in the honest wish 
to learn from the past, people tend to over- 
estimate history’s capacity to repeat itself. 
Events cannot be relied on to happen in 
the same way as before. History is a great 
joker always likely to take an unexpected 
turn for which no one has planned. Its les- 
sons cannot tell us what will happen next 
but only how people tend to react. 

FIRST PRINCIPLE 

It is vain to expect logic—that is to say, 
a reasoned appreciation of enlightened self- 
interest—to determine the course of events. 
Rational thought and rational behavior rare- 
ly govern either the formation or the opera- 
tion of policy. Since human behavior is not 
logical, history cannot be. 

Rational thought tells us that the elimina- 
tion or permanent weakening of Israel would 
not restore the happy days of cheap oil or 
open an era of friction-free relations with 
the Arabs, but rather the contrary. Released 
from the cautions required by the existence 
of Israel, the Arabs would be subject to no 
restraint whatever and the United States 
would be left with no lever, no foothold in 
the Middle East and no ally in that region. 
The logic of the situation is as obvious as it 
was in 1348 that to burn a thousand Jews 
would not save a single person from the 
plague, 

Nevertheless the feeling grows that if only 
the Jews of Israel would gô away and the 
Jews of America would stop supporting them, 
the oil problem and the threat of war would 
vanish. There follows a rising demand upon 
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Israel for concessions: a return of the Mitla 
and Gidi passes and Sinai oil fields to Egypt, 
the Golan Heights to Syria, Jerusalem to sat- 
isfy King Faisal, the West Bank to the PLO, 
After that why not give up sovereignty al- 
together and share a democratic state with 
Yasir Arafat? This brings us to a second 
historical principle which, it is rather fright- 
ening to realize, does not lie in the personal 
experience of anyone now under 40 and may 
need re-explaining. 
SECOND PRINCIPLE 


The futility of appeasement. The rule of 
human behavior here is that yielding to an 
enemy’s demands does not satisfy them but, 
by exhibiting a position of weakness, aug- 
ments them. It does not terminate hostility 
but excites it. Since Israel hardly needs to 
be reminded that the sequence Rhineland- 
Austria-Spain-Czechoslovakia-Poland would 
be paralleled by Sinal-Golan-Jerusalem-West 
Bank with the same end result, it cannot 
realistically be expected to initiate the proc- 
ess. Given the experience of regained sover- 
eignty and statehood after 2,000 years of 
being other people’s victims, suicide is not 
now likely to be the Jewish choice. 

Meanwhile public opinion is exercised by 
specters of a Jewish lobby that either con- 
trols Congress, according to Senator Ful- 
bright, or controls the banks and the news- 
papers, according to General Brown. 

A Jewish lobby certainly exists as does the 
teachers’ lobby, the gun lobby, the milk 
lobby, the labor lobby and countless others. 
But even if it had the power ascribed to it 
by Messrs, Fulbright and Brown, they would 
be barking up the wrong tree. For the situ- 
ation in the Middle East is not basically a 
matter of Arabs versus Israel but a rising, 
armed by the suddenly discovered power of 
oil, against the oll dominion of the whites. 
This could hardly have been more pointed 
than when the Arab-African-Chinese-et 
cetera bloc at the U.N., led by an Algerian 
president of the Assembly, welcomed with 
honors a Palestinian guerrilla leader osten- 
tatiously wearing a gun holster. Like Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf” which the world preferred to 
ignore, the welcome to Arafat meant what 
it said. 

The disappearance of Israel would do noth- 
ing to change the movement; Israel is the 
excuse, not the cause. As always in history, 
from the Crusaders’ massacres and the Black 
Death to the Dreyfus affair, the czarist po- 
groms and the Nazis, the Jews have been a 
distraction for other rages, other tensions and 
other aims. This brings us to anti-Semitism, 
& human reaction so old and enduring that 
it can qualify as a historical principle. 

THIRD PRINCIPLE 


Anti-Semitism is independent of its ob- 
ject. What Jews do or fail to do is not the 
determinant. The impetus comes out of the 
needs of the persecutors and a particular 
political climate. Originally the Jew became 
an object of popular animosity because his 
rejection of Christ as Savior and of the new 
law of the Gospel in place of the Mosaic law 
challenged the very foundation of the early 
church, Consequently the synagogue was pic- 
tured as enemy and the Jew as hateful. Far 
from its origins, anti-Semitism endures be- 
cause of the uses it serves. 

Today American Jews have learned that the 
restored sovereignty of Israel has marked the 
difference from the past; that a people with- 
out a country were a ghost people and aliens 
everywhere, that if the state should be van- 
quished all Jews become once again vulner- 
able. What is still needed among them is rec- 
ognition, first, that they are a contributing, 
integral part of the nation with the same 
right to speak out and lobby for what they 
want as any other group; and second, that 
anti-Semitism does not depend on them but 
on the political climate of the whole. It rises 
with the right or with the totalitarian left; 
it remains more or less quiescent while demo- 
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cratic institutions survive. The climate of the 
whole is what Jews like other Americans 
must be concerned with, 


BILINGUAL COURTS ACT 


Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to again be an original cospon- 
sor of this vital legislative measure. 
When this bill was considered by the 93d 
Congress, I supported the bill in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate. 
The importance and urgency of this can- 
not be understated for I believe that each 
day we delay this measure means an- 
other day that full due process is denied 
some Americans merely because they 
cannot fully communicate in English. 

We cannot stand by and see citizens’ 
access to our Federal courts denied, or 
have their rights handicapped because 
language disabilities prevent them from 
fully participating in our judicial system. 

Mr. President, my State, New Mexico, 
has been a model and an experimental 
laboratory for this long-overdue Federal 
legislation. I am understandably proud 
of that fact. More than 50 percent of our 
population is made up of people whose 
cultural and lingual heritage is not 
English. 

Because our need was so obvious and 
so widespread, our State court system 
has used interpreters, at State expense, 
for many years. Our Constitution pro- 
vides for interpretation in judicial pro- 
ceedings, wherever needed, and a genuine 
effort is made to see that the language 
barrier provides no “chilling effect” on 
minority-language individuals either as 
litigants in civil suits or in seeking jus- 
tice in criminal cases. 

That does not mean, however, that 
equality under law is protected and pro- 
vided for in every case. I do not want to 
mislead you. Many years of prejudice and 
inequality, pervading every area of social 
communication and social activity, make 
it difficult to assure evenhanded justice 
to all persons, in New Mexico as well as 
in other States. In the city of Albuquer- 
que the police department has recently 
completed a training program under the 
pilot cities program to provide 150 bi- 
lingual law officers. This program was 
originated because of the many com- 
plaints by Spanish-speaking citizens that 
their first contact with the legal system 
was often through a police officer who 
could not understand them. Surely it is 
even more important that communica- 
tion be clear and fair in the courtroom. 

As has been pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), we 
are only now beginning to reach a na- 
tional understanding of the fact that 
real equality can never be provided mi- 
nority children without support for bi- 
lingual-bicultural education. Most edu- 
cators and educational administrators 
now accept that fact. Congress has rec- 
ognized the need in the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, although we have never funded 
the programs sufficiently to make real 
impact on the problems of minority 
children. 

However, acceptance of the value of 
and need for this kind of educational 
equality has not yet provided the texts, 
teachers, and new teaching systems 
which would be needed if we were to do 
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an efficient job in the field of bilingual- 
bicultural education. 

I suspect that some of the same prob- 
lems will arise when we try to correct the 
judicial system to provide for real equal- 
ity under the law by recognizing the cit- 
izen’s right to understand and be under- 
stood in a court of law. The legislation 
you are considering today makes provi- 
sion for the certification of interpreters 
by the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. I think that is 
a wise and proper provision. But we 
should be aware that trained and fully 
qualified translators must be available 
to the courts so that the practical re- 
quirements of this legislation can be 
met. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
act quickly on this legislation. It is tragic 
to have to admit, as an American, that 
there exists within the Federal judicial 
system of the United States an unequal 
protection under law, an unequal oppor- 
tunity for justice, or an unequal provi- 
sion in defense of personal or property 
rights of American citizens. 

It would be even more tragic if we 
failed to provide the corrective legisla- 
tion needed as proof positive of our com- 
mitment to fair treatment to every part 
of our multicultural and multilingual 
nation. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a new report issued by the General Ac- 
counting Office entitled “What is the 
Role of Federal Assistance for Voca- 
tional Education?” Since the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 expires this fiscal 
year, the Subcommittee on Education, 
of which I am chairman, plans to con- 
duct oversight hearings on the act’s im- 
plementation, as well as receiving sug- 
gestions for its amendment. I am certain 
that the GAO report and its suggestions 
for legislative improvement will be most 
helpful in serving as a basis for our 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a di- 
gest of the findings and conclusions of 
this very important GAO report. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT Is THE ROLE OFP FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 
(Comptroller General’s report to the 
Congress) 

WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 
GAO reviewed the operation of vocational 
education programs—designed to insure that, 
ultimately, persons of all ages in all com- 
munities have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is realistic in 
the light of actual or anticipated employ- 
ment opportunities—because the Congress 
is considering changes in vocational educa- 
tion legislation; over $3 billion of Federal 
funds have been expended since enactment 
of the Vocational Education Act in 1963; 
projections of the national economy indi- 
cate increased demand for vocationally 
skilled manpower; and large numbers of 
youth leave school without skills needed for 
employment, and many subsequently are 

unemployed. 
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GAO conducted its review in seven States: 
California, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania, Texas, and Washington. These 
States spent $146 million in fiscal year 1973, 
or 30 percent of the total $482 million of all 
Vocational Education Act funds spent that 
year. In States and localities where the pol- 
icies, processes, and practices are not similar 
to those discussed in this report, GAO find- 
ings and conclusions may not be applicable 
and therefore should not be interpreted as 
necessarily being typical of vocational edu- 
cation activities in all locations. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Office of Education (OE) statistics show 
that in the decade since enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act, State and local 
support for vocational education has in- 
creased, the number of persons enrolled in 
vocational education has grown, and voca- 
tional opportunities have been expanded for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

OE officials, State directors of vocational 
education, and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education told GAO they 
attribute this progress in large part to Fed- 
eral assistance provided under the act. 

Role of Federal funds (See pp. 8 to 21). 

The Vocational Education Act authorized 
Federal assistance for vocational training to 
States primarily for distribution to local 
education agencies. These funds were in- 
tended to encourage State and local govern- 
ments to 

Increase their funding, 

Accord high priority to persons with special 
needs, 

Provide programs geared to real and emer- 
ging job opportunities, and 

Increase the number of participants. 

The use of Federal funds has not been 
adequately evaluated at Federal, State, or 
local levels. OE has not provided adequate 
guidance to help insure that the purposes 
envisioned by the Congress would be accom- 
plished. 

Federal funds often have been used to pro- 
vide basic support for traditional local pro- 
grams rather than to achieve the purposes 
itemized above. 

GAO reviewed the role the Federal dollar 
has played and found that: 

Although in most States the major portion 
of Federal assistance is directed to the local 
level, large amounts of Federal funds have 
been retained at the State level for admin- 
istrative purposes. State directors of voca- 
tional education told us that there was strong 
leadership at the State level because Federal 
funds have been available for this purpose 
and that such leadership would not be pos- 
sible in many States without Federal funds 
being available for State administrative 
salaries. 

Although State and local governments have 
increased their funding for vocational pro- 
grams, maintaining a nationwide average 
since 1970 of about $5 for every Federal 
dollar, in some States the ratio of State and 
local support to Federal support has declined. 
State directors of vocational education ad- 
vised GAO that economic factors at the State 
and local level have made it more difficult to 
maintain their ratio of State and local dollars 
to Federal dollars. 

Although expanded vocational opportuni- 
ties have been made available for the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped, persons with spe- 
cial needs have not been given a high priority. 
State vocational officials said that it was more 
difficult to acquire State and local funds for 
particular population groups. 

Although participation in vocational pro- 
grams has grown in the last decade, increased 
funding has not necessarily resulted in pro- 
portionately increased enrollment. State di- 
rectors of vocational education stated that 
some programs are more costly today than 
they were in the past and that in other in- 
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stances decisions have been made to use new 
Federal funds for constructing facilities and 
improving program quality, which would not 
necessarily result in increased enrollments. 

Ph pap for use of funds. (See pp. 22 to 

Greater attention to systematic, coordi- 
nated, comprehensive planning at national, 
State, and local levels would improve the use 
of Federal funds and better insure that voca- 
tional education is provided in a manner that 
best serves student and community needs. We 
noted that 

State and local plans reflect compliance 
rather than planning; 

Systematic assessment of community and 
individual needs does not take place; 

Organizational patterns at all levels frag- 
ment responsibility and result in independ- 
ent and isolated planning for vocational 
education; 

Advisory council limitations lessen impact 
on improvement in the planning of programs 
to meet current and anticipated manpower 
needs; and 

Data that would be helpful in planning is 
unavailable, inadequate, or unutilized. 

Distribution of funds (See pp. 37 to 46) 

Federal funds have been distributed by 
the States reviewed in a variety of ways, 
many of which do not necessarily result in 
funds being targeted to geographical areas of 
need or providing for the programmatic ini- 
tiatives called for by the law. Some major 
practices noted were 

Making funds available to all local educa- 
tion agencies within a State, rather than 
concentrating funds in selected agencies with 
high needs; 

Making funds available to local agencies 
without adequately identifying the rela- 
tive need for the program; and 

Making funds available without consider- 
ing ability of local_agencies to provide their 
own resources, 

Use of training resources (See pp. 47 to 67) 


States and local agencies have not always 
considered the range of existing training re- 
sources which could provide expanded train- 
ing options to a larger number of people. 

In many instances, secondary schools, com- 
munity colleges, and area vocational-techni- 
cal institutes could have made better use of 
their own facilities and explored opportuni- 
ties to share each other’s resources and those 
of federally-supported manpower programs, 
military installations, proprietary schools, or 
employer sites. 

Factors which have limited the use of com- 
munity-based training resources were that 

Schools prefer to use the facilities they 
control; 

Training resources have not been inven- 
toried; 

Costs have not been analyzed on a compar- 
ative basis; 

Program scheduling has not been flexible; 

Transportation often has not been pro- 
vided; 

Construction of new school facilities has 
been favored; and 

Public and private sources of equipment 
and supplies have not been fully explored. 


Relating training to employment (See pp. 
68 to 90) 


Changing manpower requirements need to 
be better addressed in many secondary and 
postsecondary occupational programs sup- 
ported by Federal funds, Students often are 
enrolled in traditional courses and are not 
always able to find employment in fields for 
which they have been trained. 

Factors which affected the relevancy of 
existing vocational programs were: 

Labor market demand and supply have 
been neither fully nor realistically assessed; 

Work experience has not been an integral 
component of the vocational curriculum; 
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Occupational guidance has not received 
adequate attention; 

Responsibility for job placement assistance 
has not been routinely assumed by schools; 
and 

Followup on graduates and employers has 
been marginal or nonexistent, 

GAO also noted that barriers, such as age, 
sex, and entrance requirements, have re- 
stricted access to training and employment, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


To provide sound expansion of vocational 
opportunities and to increase program effec- 
tiveness, GAO is recommending that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
take specific actions to improve present prac- 
tices in planning programs, distributing 
funds, using resources, and relating training 
to employment. (See pp. 20, 35, 46, 65, and 
87.) 

AGENCY ACTIONS AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


HEW generally concurred with GAO's 
recommendations and described actions 
taken or planned to implement them. 
Appendix V contains a complete text of 
HEW’s comments, 

HEW did not entirely agree with GAO's 
interpretation of the catalytic role intended 
for Federal assistance. These differing inter- 
pretations are discussed in chapter 2. 
MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CONGRESS 


This report calls attention to specific areas 
of administration and operation of the 
Vocational Education Act that can be 
strengthened at the Federal, State, and local 
levels to help insure that vocational pro- 
grams achieve maximum impact. It suggests 
that the Congress consider amending the 
act by: 

Setting a limit, as proyided in other Fed- 
eral education legislation, on the amount of 
Federal funds that can be retained at the 
State level so that more funds can be made 
available for direct services to program par- 
ticipants at the local level. 


Requiring States to use a portion of what- 
ever Federal funds are retained at the State 
level to improve the planning process. 

Requiring that Federal funds be used pri- 


marily to develop and improve p and 
extend vocational opportunities by limiting 
the amount of Federal funds that can be 
used to maintain existing activities. 

Adopting one or several options with re- 
gard to providing programs and services for 
the disadvantaged and handicapped if the 
Congress believes these two groups should 
receive priority attention in the utilization 
of Federal funds, Two of the options avail- 
able are: 

(a) Requiring States to match Federal set- 
asides for disadvantaged and handicapped 
at the same level they are required to match 
regular part B funds (50-50), thereby insur- 
ing State and local involvement in and 
commitment to these efforts. 

(b) Increasing the percentage of the set- 
asides for the special need categories. 

Requiring the Secretaries of HEW and the 
Department of Labor to establish a process 
for planning which would relate vocational 
education to the State Postsecondary Com- 
missions authorized by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 and the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973 to insure 
that education and manpower efforts will be 
synchronized for students at all levels—sec- 
ondary, postsecondary and adult. 

Establishing a set-aside requirement for 
cooperative arrangements to expand voca- 
tional offerings and strengthen programs 
through use of other public training facilities 
or nonpublic training resources (e.g. move- 
ment of secondary students to postsecondary 
facilities). 

Establishing as a legislative policy that Fed- 
eral funds will not be used for construction 
except in instances in which there is adequate 
justification that additional facilities are 
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needed after thorough consideration of alter- 
natives. 

Requiring that Federal vocational funds di- 
rected to local education agencies for pro- 
grams be used for those skill areas for which 
existing or anticipated job opportunities, 
whether local, regional, or national, can be 
demonstrated. 

Requiring that work experience be an in- 
tegral part of part B programs to the extent 
feasible. 

Requiring that schools take responsibility 
for job placement assistance and followup 
in Federally supported vocational education 
programs, 

The report also suggests that the Congress 
consider: 

Reducing the impact of several barriers 
which inhibit persons from participating in 
vocational education. (See p. 90.) 

Amending the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act to provide for eligi- 
bility of recipients of Federal vocational 
funds to acquire Federal excess property. 


THE UNITED NATIONS—SHIRKING 
ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, there 
is a great amount of concern, disap- 
pointment, and disapproval on the part 
of a vast number of Americans today 
with respect to actions taken by the 1974 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

America has stood by and watched the 
United Nations forsake its noble ambi- 
tions to be an instrument of peace and 
provide a forum for responsible interna- 
tional debate. America has watched an 
armed revolutionary guerrilla leader ad- 
dress the General Assembly and be ac- 
corded the full honors usually reserved 
for chiefs of state. We have witnessed 
a limitation on Israel's right to speak to 
the General Assembly. We have seen the 
termination of cultural aid to Israel by 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. These 
actions are especially troublesome as the 
State of Israel is itself a creation of the 
United Nations. America has also seen 
the exclusion of South Africa from the 
General Assembly and we have observed 
the approval of a world economic chart- 
er which endorses cartels for raw-mate- 
rials producers but bans similar orga- 
nizations for industrial countries. 

In response to these irresponsible ac- 
tivities, Ambassador John Scali ad- 
dressed the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and said the following: 

My country cannot participate effectively 
in the U.N. without the support of the Amer- 
ican people and the Congress. For years they 
have provided that support generously. But 
I must tell you honestly that this support is 
eroding—in our Congress and among our 
people. Some of the foremost champions of 
this organization are deeply distressed at the 
trend of recent events. 


I must say that I concur with Ambas- 
sador Scali’s assessment of the mood of 
the American people and I must question 
how much longer we can ask our citi- 
zens to fund this organization. Our tax- 
payers provided 40 percent of all funds 
spent by the United Nations from 1945 
to 1970. American contributions were re- 
duced in 1973 to a little over 29 percent 
or approximately $410 million. Further 
cuts have been scheduled to bring the 
U.S. share of funding down to 25 per- 
cent. Will this not still impose a dispro- 
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portionate share of the funding on our 
American populace? I think it will. 

Mr. President, the United Nations is 
a democratic institution. Democracy im- 
plies freedom and freedom can lead to 
chaos unless tempered with responsibil- 
shown itself to be a responsible world 
ity. Has the United Nations recently 
organization? I think not. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles from the New York 
Times which are relevant to my remarks 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 21, 1974] 
STORM IN THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris.—When the United Nations General 
Assembly wound up this week, it left behind 
considerable diplomatic wreckage. In good 
log-rolling tradition, Moscow, Peking, the 
Arabs and the underdeveloped states traded 
votes and brought in a series of decisions 
that rattled every window in the glass 
menagerie. Bruised in the process were Israel, 
South Africa and the United States—plus a 
careful built-up body of tradition, 

In a sense, the trouble started back in 
1946 when the decision was taken on the 
location of the body’s headquarters. Per- 
sonally I argued several times with Secretary 
of State Stettinius and his deputy on the 
United States delegation, Adlai Stevenson, 
that it was folly to seat the U.N. in America— 
or, for somewhat comparable reasons, in 
Russia. 

I suggested that an entirely circular tower 
headquarters be constructed in the heart 
of rayaged Berlin and that the former Ger- 
man capital should be left in ruins for a 
mile all around. Then, whenever statesmen 
disagreed, they had only to walk out on a 
balcony to see what argument produced. 

It seemed obyious to me that Berlin was 
likewise a strategically sensible center, close 
to the ideological divide between the world’s 
power blocs. My idea was never seriously 
considered. It was explained that it was es- 
sential to have the U.N. in the United States 
to encourage American public interest and 
avoid a recurrence of isolationism. 

In those days Israel didn’t pose a problem 
because it didn’t exist, and South Africa was 
still a relatively more liberal Government 
than that which subsequently developed. 
Only a small portion of the Third-World 
lands had yet achieved independence and 
joined the United Nations. 

Russia (although it had three votes—its 
own, Ukraine and Byelorussia) was in an 
uncomfortable minority. The United States 
was not just a superpower; it was the mono- 
power of the earth. 

This situation was reflected in 1950 when 
the U.N. followed Washington’s lead and 
banded together against North Korea’s inva- 
sion of the South (after a silly Soviet diplo- 
matic lapse). What has been going on at this 
Assembly was, one might say, Moscow's quiet 
revenge for what went on at its expense in 
1950. 

The purpose of the U.N. Charter is to in- 
sure majority rule while, through the device 
of a Security Council, restraining it from in- 
terfering in the private affairs of individual 
nations, The concept was to have five perma- 
nent Council members who, together with 
rotating members, could protect each other's 
friends or clients from such interference. 
But Assembly President Bouteflika, an 
Algerian, simply bent the rules and gave the 
Assembly more power than it is supposed to 
have. 

Hamstringing Israel in the U.N. and virtu- 
ally blackballing it from UNESCO while 
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suspending South Africa and giving the 
Palestine Liberation Organization what is 
tantamount to membership, penalized not 
only Israel and South Africa but also the 
United States. And the fact that Americans 
pay a far larger share of the U.N.’s bills than 
anyone else and even finance (through for- 
eign aid) the presence of many member dele- 
gations is ignored. 

But this isn’t the crux of the matter. The 
crux is that an amorphous but controlling 
bloc of votes—armed with new authority un- 
der Mr. Boutefilka’s rules—could attempt 
again to impose its emotional prejudices on 
the world. There it won't succeed; but it 
might destroy the U.N, 

If the U.N. is allowed to function accord- 
ing to uninhibited bias, why shouldn't it end 
up some day including the P.L.O. but not 
Israel (like China and Taiwan); North Korea 
but not South Korea; North Vietnam with- 
out South Vietnam; maybe even East Ger- 
many without West Germany? Further rule- 
bending is all that’s needed. 

Why shouldn't the whites be voted out of 
Rhodesia? Then out of South Africa? Or out 
of New Zealand and Australia? Then how 
about voting the Americans out of Puerto 
Rico and finally out of the United States 
itself, there being, after all, a few Indian 
tribes still left around? 

Indeed, this might sound dandy to the 
Russians and the Chinese until an Assembly, 
giddy with success, decides to vote the former 
out of Central Asia and the latter out of 
Tibet. There is no end to this riduculous road 
and surely all more experienced statesmen 
see this. 

The original philosophy of U.N. rules must 
be adhered to. After all, those rules repre- 
sented considerable but realistic compro- 
mises. The path of folly along which the 29th 
General Assembly floundered leads only to 
disaster—above all for the little nations 
which need the U.N. most. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 27. 1975] 


Dissatiserep U.S. REVIEWING POLICIES 
Towarp U.N. 


(By Kathleen Teltsch) 


Untrep Nations, N.Y.. Jan. 26—The 
United States, which has attacked recent 
United Nations decisions and warned of erod- 
ing American support, has begun a high-level 
review of its policies toward the world organi- 
zation and all its affiliates, according to a 
high-ranking American official. 

The review was ordered after the last Gen- 
eral Assembly session, which Washington 
said had excluded South Africa illegally, 
curbed Israel's right to speak on the Pales- 
tine question and had generaly been domi- 
nated by nations of the third world and their 
Communist supporters. 

Administration officials in Washington and 
members of the United States Mission here 
are conducting the review, which will con- 
tinue for weeks, it was said, and could de- 
termine the American attitude and degree 
of financial support for United Nations op- 
erations. 

This suggested that the review was part 
of an effort to serve notice that Washing- 
ton’s position could not be ignored and that 
a tougher attitude toward the United Nations 
was to be expected. 

BACK TO THE CHARTER 


United States officials were reluctant to dis- 
cuss details of the effort, insisting that there 
were “no blueprints” but acknowledging that 
they were searching for ways to try to reverse 
the current trends. One official explained: 
“The aim is to get back to the Charter, to 
the regulations and to a sense of fair play 
which has been lacking noticeably.” 

The United States desire for drastic re- 
forms was clearly indicated by the major pol- 
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icy statement made in the General Assembly 
on Dec, 6. John A. Scali, the American dele- 
gate, protested against an increasing trend 
in the United Nations toward adopting one- 
sided, unrealistic resolutions and toward 
disregarding the Charter and the rules on the 
part of “special interest groups.” 

Congress recently cut off American contri- 
butions amounting to $19-million for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization until It reverses de- 
cisions barring Israel from some of its ac- 
tivities. 

The American review covers UNESCO as 
well as 12 other specialized agencies affiliated 
with the United Nations and voluntary pro- 
grams to which the United States contrib- 
utes. For many of them the United States 
is the largest single contributor, supplying 
about 30 percent of the $1,270,655,000 that all 
governments gave in a recent year to the 
United Nations system. 

United States disapproval of third world 
tactics in the Assembly and elsewhere in the 
United Nations also appears to have affected 
its attitude toward Secretary General Wald- 
heim, who is seen by some American officials 
as being increasingly responsive to the inter- 
ests of that group of developing nations. 

American concern has been developing for 
some time, it was sald, and was sharpened 
when Mr. Waldheim permitted the Vietcong 
to open an office in Geneva for contacts with 
United Nations aid agencies. What was seen 
as his inaction in responding to the recent 
incidents of terrorism was also criticized. 

“Mr. Waldheim is becoming more the Sec- 
retary General of the third world than of 
the whole international organization,” one 
high-ranking American said in a recent con- 
versation. He contended that the Secretary 
General seemed to be acquiescing to China 
and the third world nations in their drive 
for international recognition of the Viet- 
cong’s Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. 

The Waldheim decision on the Vietcong 
office, which was made over strong American 
objections, seems to have raked up old differ- 
ences and accentuated new ones. 


ARAFAT AND A CHAIR 


It still seems to rankle American officials 
that Mr. Waldheim made no public objec- 
tions when Yasir Arafat, the leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, came here 
in November to address the Assembly and was 
given protocol honors, including a chair, us- 
ually reserved for heads of state. 

The arrangements were ordered by the As- 
sembly President, Foreign Minister Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika of Algeria. The Americans were 
aware that Mr. Waldheim objected to the 
chair for Mr. Arafat and that Mr. Bouteflika 
yielded to the extent that the Palestinian 
leader was escorted directly to the podium 
and back so that he was never seated; he only 
rested his arm on the chair-back as he re- 
ceived applause. But to American officials, the 
concession was not enough. They insist that 
the chair was of symbolic significance and 
that Mr. Waldheim should have spoken out. 

American critics complain that the Secre- 
tary General does not speak out plainly on 
issues where third world sensitivities are 
involved. 

After the attack by Arab terrorists at Orly 
Airport, last week, the French Minister of 
the Interior, Michel Poniatowski, advocated 
international efforts to punish terrorists—the 
first such statement by a French official. 

American aides pointed out that there was 
no strong endorsement from Mr. Waldheim, 
although the Secretary General took the lead 
in 1972, after the Munich killings of Israeli 
athletes, in proposing that the Assembly act 
against terrorism. But Arab nations objected 
and African members were persuaded that 
United Nations measures could harm those 
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fighting for national liberation. Considera- 
tion of the issue has been postponed by the 
1973 and 1974 Assembly sessions, 

Mr. Waldheim has spoken against incidents 
of hijacking and terrorism to reiterate his 
disapproval of violence, but he has not re- 
peated his initiative. 

Concerning the Vietcong office in Geneva, 
Mr. Waldheim has said it would be restricted 
to humanitarian matters such as facilitating 
the aid already going to children and refugees 
in Communist-controlled areas of South 
Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT FORD'S PROPOSED CUT 
IN EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely disappointed with President 
Ford’s proposed budget for education for 
fiscal year 1976. 

In the first place, the press release on 
the budget issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is based 
on an assumption—and a very large as- 
sumption, to my mind—that the Con- 
gress will ratify every rescission and de- 
ferral of education expenditures pro- 
posed by the President. This assumption, 
which the press release does not present 
to the public on an item-by-item basis, 
shows a total cut in education funding of 
$360 million, when compared with fiscal 
year 1975. However, to this figure must 
be added an additional $286 million in 
proposed rescissions and another $375 
million in proposed deferrals. If my 
mathematics is correct, this totals to 
$1.021 billion worth of cuts in education 
appropriations proposed by the Presi- 
dent. And this figure does not include 
another $159 million for the Emergency 
School Aid Act now contained in the con- 
tinuing resolution, since the Administra- 
tion proposes that act’s replacement with 
a new discretionary Desegregation As- 
sistance Act with a $75 million authori- 
zation. If the Congress does not act on 
that proposal, and it has shown no in- 
clination to do so over the past year, that 
$159 million must also be taken into ac- 
count in determining the ultimate 
amount available for education. 

This obscurity in presenting the budget 
carries through into its proposals for fis- 
cal year 1976. An increase of $2:5 million 
from 1975 to 1976 in the State grant 
program for education of the handi- 
capped is shown, from $47.5 million to 
$50 million. Yet this represents a cut 
through a proposed rescission of $102.5 
million which the Congress has already 
appropriated for the education of the 
handicapped for the 2 fiscal years. 

Similarly, the budget proposes a figure 
of $256 million for impact aid, a cut of 
$390 million from the fiscal year 1975 
level of $656 million. This is to be ac- 
complished by enactment of a proposal 
to “reform” the program. The Congress 
enacted a reform proposal only last year, 
as part of the Education Amendments of 
1974. Yet the administration would ig- 
nore this action and propose a far more 
drastic cut. Districts would not be eligi- 
ble to receive impact aid funds unless 
they were entitled to an amount in ex- 
cess of'5 percent of their total annual 
operating budget: their entitlement in 
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that case would be only the amount of 
the excess. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare itself estimates 
that this would eliminate from the im- 
pact aid program 3,500 of the 4,300 dis- 
tricts which currently receive payments 
based on their enrollment of federally 
connected children. I question whether 
anyone can seriously suggest that the 
Congress would consider such a meat- 
ax approach to a program which pro- 
vides much-needed support to school 
districts across the country. 

As I noted before, the budget assumes 
the passage of new legislation to assist 
school districts desegregating or at- 
tempting to alleviate racial imbalance. 
However, the Congress again has in- 
dicated its will concerning the form such 
legislation should take, by extending the 
Emergency School Aid Act in the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974. The Congress 
has believed an appropriate funding 
level for these activities should be $236 
million; the budget shows an appropri- 
ation level of only $75 million. 

One feature of the budget which I 
fervently hope will prove true, but which 
past experience with the guaranteed 
loan program leads me to question, is the 
projection of the amounts necessary to 
pay off defaulted loans under the pro- 
gram. For fiscal year 1975, $115 million 
was appropriated to pay defaults. The 
current estimate for that fiscal year is 
$198 million, so a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $83 million will be neces- 
sary. Yet for fiscal year 1976, the budget 
projects a default level of only $202 
million, a $4 million increase. 

The Subcommittee on Education, of 
which I am chairman, has given a good 
deal of attention to the problem of 
mounting default rates in the guaranteed 
student loan program, seeking ways to 
tighten up program administration so 
that such massive levels of defaults did 
not ruin the program. Last fall the sub- 
committee heard testimony from the 
Commissioner of Education concerning 
his plans for improved collection of de- 
faulted payments. I wholeheartedly wish 
him well in that endeavor. However, I 
question whether it is realistic to assume 
that collection procedures will be suf- 
ficiently improved within a single fiscal 
year to reduce the amount attributable 
to increased rates of default from $109 
million between 1974 and 1975 to $4 mil- 
lion within that period of time. 

I am pleased that the budget proposes 
full funding of the basic grant program, 
of which I was an author. However, 
again the budget is able to achieve this 
funding level at the expense of the sup- 
plemental opportunity grant and na- 
tional direct student loan programs, pro- 
grams popular with the Congress and 
institutions of postsecondary education. 
It is unlikely that this juggling of lim- 
ited student aid resources will be ac- 
cepted by the Congress; therefore, full 
funding of the basic grant program will 
be more difficult to achieve. 

Overall, the President’s 1976 budget 
proposes drastic cuts in existing educa- 
tion programs, programs which employ 
large numbers of men and women whose 
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unemployment can only worsen our na- 
tion’s economic crisis. I cannot imagine 
that the Congress will accept such 
wholesale cuts in proven programs. Our 
economies must, instead, come in other 
areas, such as defense. Domestic pro- 
grams of value to all our people must not 
become the scapegoat for the adminis- 
tration’s lack of an economic policy. I 
am confident that the Congress will re- 
order our priorities to accord education 
its proper share of the Federal Treasury. 


THE BUDGET—A DOCTRINE OF 
DESPAIR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President the 
1976 budget represents a doctrine of de- 
spair. It is a program providing for a 
high and sustained level of unemploy- 
ment for years to come. It provides that 
6 to 7 million Americans will be out of 
work this year and next year and the 
year after that. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee 
and as a former chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee I 
have had a special interest in the eco- 
nomic effects of budget documents from 
year to year. 

I have long fought government 
waste—in the Pentagon, at HUD, in 
HEW, and in the independent agencies. 
But the worst waste in this country is 
the waste of human resources—the 6 to 
7 million Americans who want to work 
but cannot find work. 

The budget provides for just such a 
level of idleness and indicates it will con- 
tinue for at least 2 years. This is a 
disgrace. 

No other developed industrialized 
country in the world has such a high 
level of unemployment or would permit 
it to exist. The comparable unemploy- 
ment rate for Europe is half that indi- 
cated in the President’s budget. In 
Japan, it is one-fifth the U.S. rate. 

The President’s Budget is a tragic con- 
fession of failure. It admits that the 
richest and most powerful country in 
the world cannot provide useful work 
for millions of those who seek work. 

At a time when the country is meeting 
less than half of its housing goals and 
housing needs, this is wholly unneces- 
sary. By stimulating housing, through 
very small Government outlays, massive 
increases in economic activity can be 
generated in the private sector. Idle men 
and women can be put to work on idle 
resources to produce vitally needed 
homes. 

It is completely feasible to provide 
literally 2 million jobs in the private 
sector within a year by Government pol- 
icies to bring down interest rates and 
provide easier money for housing. This 
would mean that unemployment could 
within a year be below the level the ad- 
ministration projects through 1980. 

This kind of a vigorous economic pro- 
gram would also greatly reduce the Fed- 


eral deficit as people now receiving un- 
employment compensation or welfare go 


back to taxpaying jobs. 
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A CONFERENCE DEALING WITH THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT INDUSTRIES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today to tell my col- 
leagues about an important conference 
held in Geneva, Switzerland from No- 
vember 25 to December 6, 1974. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and dealt 
primarily with matters relating to the 
hotel and restaurant industries. The 
focus of the conference was twofold. 
First, the delegates engaged in an in- 
depth consideration of the problems of 
migrant workers throughout the world. 
Second, the delegates considered the 
problems of training workers and man- 
agement in the industry. 

Nearly two dozen Nations were repre- 
sented at the conference. The United 
States was an active participant. From 
all I heard and read about the Geneva 
Conference, it was a hard-working, con- 
structive event. The delegates considered 
important and difficult problems and 
made real progress toward understand- 
ing and solution. 

The two matters which received 
lengthy consideration by the delegates are 
most important to the United States and 
to the world community. Obviously, each 
government and each delegation came to 
the conference with its own particular 
problems, its own priorities, and its own 
proposed solutions. Nevertheless, the con- 
ference provided a helpful source of ex- 
changed information and mutual under- 
standing. 

For instance, Switzerland has a very 
different migrant problem than does the 
United States. It viewed the proposed 
solution to its problem in light of the 
needs of its nation, as did our delega- 
tion, I am sure. However, a thread of 
similarity and a common concern ran 
through all of the deliberations on this 
question. All were similarly concerned 
with the despair and the human tragedy 
that flows from joblessness, poor health, 
and substandard housing. All wanted to 
find a way to help the migrant worker. 

I compliment the International Labour 
Organization for its humanitarian con- 
cerns. The ILO, through the auspices 
of its Geneva Conference, called atten- 
tion to this problem and worked toward 
solution. 

Mr. President, the Geneva Conference 
also spent many hours discussing the 
training of workers and management in 
the industry. We in the United States 
surely realize the extreme importance of 
tourism and its related industries. In 46 
of our 50 States, tourism ranks among 
the top 3 industries. That means millions 
of jobs and thousands of hours of im- 
portant service to the American people. 
Tourism expenditures are the second 
ranking retail expenditures in this coun- 
try. It is estimated that tourism expendi- 
tures will directly and indirectly provide 
employment for approximately 6,700,000 
workers in the United States by 1980. 

Needless to say, the Geneva Conference 
provided a useful means for exchanging 
information on training. The quality of 
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the services provided by the workers and 
the level of management expertise will 
determine the growth rate of this indus- 
try in this country and throughout the 
world. We have much to learn. We have 
much to teach. The Geneva Conference 
provided a forum for both. 

Mr. President, I pay particular tribute 
to the great American unions that made 
a contribution to the Geneva Conference. 
The Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union of the 
AFL-CIO is the largest union in this in- 
dustry in the United States. Based upon 
per capita figures of the International 
Union of Food and Allied Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, it is the largest union exclusively 
in the hospitality business in the free 
world. 

Under the leadership of its president, 
Edward T. Hanley, the union played an 
important role in the Geneva Conference, 
sharing its expertise with other delegates 
and learning new ways to increase its al- 
ready-excellent service to the American 
people. I congratulate the union for its 
participation and the International La- 
bour Organization for its sponsorship of 
this excellent event. 


THE RISE IN CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, our 
society continues to be plagued by the 
problem of crime. Despite a massive Fed- 


eral effort to deal with this problem, we 

appear to have made discouragingly little 

progress. Recently, the former Attorney 

General Saxbe gave us a fresh reminder 

of the relationship between economic 

circumstances and crime. His chilling 
reminder was that as the economy turns 
down, crime rises. 

I have been reviewing the December 
1974 statistical report: monthly crime 
index of the Metropolitan Washington 
Police Department. The statistics show 
a further rise in crime, up 7 percent over 
the previous year. With knowledge of 
the shortcomings of statistics in this 
field, I nevertheless think it important 
to call this report to the attention of my 
colleagues. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATISTICAL REPORT, MONTHLY CRIME INDEX, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Crime INDEXED FOR DECEMBER 1974 

Year-end crime data show a 7% rise in 
the 1974 Crime Index over 1973. This is the 
first time in five years that the calendar 
year crime rate has risen over that of the 
previous year. Crime Against Persons de- 
creased in 1974 by 0.4% compared to 1973 
and Crime Against Property increased by 9%. 
Aggravated Assault recorded the steepest 
drop (22%) and Burglary the sharpest rise 
(20%). Most of the yearly increases occurred 
in the fourth quarter, which was 23% above 
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the corresponding period in 1973. Burglary 
and Larceny comprise 70% of this year’s 
Crime Index compared to 65% of last year’s 
Index; further, these two categories increased 
this year by 4.428 offenses, overriding an 833 
decrease in the other five categories for a net 
increase of 3,595 offenses in 1974 from the 
1973 calendar year total of 51,046. 

The December Homicide incidence at 29 is 
below November's 32 and also below two of 
the last five Decembers. The number of Rapes 
at 54 is higher than any month this year— 
except August, when 56 cases were reported— 
and the yearly rate is 6% below 1973. Decem- 
ber’s Robbery at 877 is the highest of the 12 
months; the increasing trend this year marks 
& reversion to the pattern of 1968 and ear- 
lier years. Aggravated Assault continues to 
record new lows: At 220, this is the lowest 
December since 1965 (when 208 were re- 
ported) and 1974 is the first year since 1968 
to record under 300 each month. 

Burglary at 1191 follows a seasonal pattern 
of winter reductions from mid-year peaks— 
over 1500 in August and over 1300 in July, 
September and October. Larceny also follows 
@ seasonal pattern of mid-year peaks; this 
year, however, the peak was broader than 
usual (beginning in May at 2227 and reach- 
ing 2533 in August) and the winter decline 
(2203 in November and 2224 in December) 
was not as sharply downward as in past years. 
The entire December Crime Index of 4914 is 
1136 offenses more than last December's 
3778—and Burglary together with Larceny 
account for 970 of that increase. Auto Theft 
at 319, while above last month's 270, is the 
lowest December since 1965; the yearly total 
for 1974 is 17% below 1973. 


CRIME INDEX OFFENSES—NUMBER REPORTED AND PERCENT CHANGE BY TYPE OF CRIME, DECEMBER 1974 


Number reported and monthly change 
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CRIME INDEX OFFENSES BY CRIME CATEGORY AND DISTRICT, DECEMBER 1974 
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CRIME INDEX OFFENSES BY DISTRICT AND BY CRIME 
CATEGORY, NUMBER REPORTED, AND MONTHLY CHANGE, 
DECEMBER 1974. 


Number reported for 


Percent change 
Decem- Decem- 
ber ber 
1974/ 
Decem- 
ber 1973 


Decem- Novem- Decem- 


District ber 1974 ber 1974 ber 1973 


Total crimes: 


4,914 4684 3,778 i 


1, 180 


Total... 1,100 1,010 


+17 


Total.... 3,734 3,584 2,768 +35 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
process of creating a viable system of 
international law is a slow, often frus- 
trating one. It depends on the coopera- 
tion of all nations, and particularly those 
nations which are leading world powers. 

A system of international law com- 
manding the respect of all nations can 
be a strong influence in the international 
arena. But the development of such a 
system can never be achieved without 
the cooperation of the United States, and 
in many areas this cooperation is sorely 
lacking. 

Because of its failure to ratify all but 
a few of the human rights treaties which 
have been adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly and ratified by scores 
of nations worldwide, the role of the 
United States in the creation of an inter- 
national law structure is diminishing. 

Among those conventions yet to be 
ratified by the United States are the 
Convention on Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination, the Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women, 
the American Convention on Human 
Rights, and the Conservation on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Genocide. 

It is essential that the United States 
join in the ratification of the many hu- 
man rights treaties it has not yet signed. 
The Genocide Treaty, pending before this 
body for more than a quarter century, is 
a worthy place to begin. Though it is 
ascribed to by more than 75 nations, the 
United States has yet to ratify it. 

I urge quick adoption of the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment 
of Genocide. 


SOME APPRECIATION FOR A POLICE 
OFFICER 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
times, from what one reads in the news- 
papers, it must seem that police officers 
across the country are not doing any- 
thing right. Every other day, someone 
somewhere is using the news media to 
charge a police officer with brutality or 
corruption. Despite all the publicity 
given to such charges, very often they 
are later proved unfounded. But some- 
how that news never seems to get the 
same publicity given to the accuser, nor 
do the many admirable and courageous 
deeds performed by our law enforcement 
personnel every day. Dedication and de- 
votion to duty is not news. 

It is therefore always a pleasure to 
read about a police officer who has per- 
formed his duties well and whose dedi- 
cation has been appreciated by the cit- 
izens he serves. One such officer is Chief 
Walton H. Mathis, chief of police of Eu- 
dora, Ark. On March 1, Chief Mathis will 
retire after 64 years as a law enforce- 
ment officer and 58 years as Eudora’s 
chief of police. During his long career, 
Chief Mathis has earned a reputation 
as an outstanding lawman throughout 
the State of Arkansas. He has earned 
the respect not only of his fellow police 
officers, but, more importantly, the peo- 
ple he served. He will be missed by them. 

Since it is rare that we have the op- 
portunity to read about such a man, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief article from the 
Eudora Enterprise describing Chief 
Mathis’ long career of excellent services 
to his community. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Eudora (Ark.) Enterprise, 
Jan. 22, 1975] 
MATIS RESIGNS As EUDORA POLICE CHIEF 
EFFECTIVE MARCH 1 

Walton H. Mathis, Eudora's chief of police 
for 58 years and apparently the oldest law 
enforcement officer in America in consecu- 
tive years of service, has announced his resig- 
nation, effective March 1. 

In a special meeting of Eudora City Coun- 
cil last Friday, Mr. Mathis, 83, said he was 
offering his resignation because of his age. 

The Council accepted the resignation with 
regret, and Mayor Harlan Nunnelee an- 
nounced that Chief Mathis had agreed to 
stay with the police department in an ad- 
yisory capacity. 

Applications for the position of police chief 
are currently being taken and studied, 
Mayor Nunnelee said. 

Mr. Mathis has carried a badge for 64 years. 
He was a Chicot County deputy sheriff be- 
fore accepting the position of Eudora City 
Marshal in October, 1917. 

About eight years ago, the veteran law en- 
forcement officer was honored by citizens of 
Eudora with a special Walton H. Mathis 
Day. At that time he received a report from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation that he 
had served as a lawman longer than any 
other living person in the United States. 

He received special congratulations from 
the director of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Mathis, who is known throughout 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi as an 
outstanding lawman, was the first person in- 
ducted into the Arkansas Sheriff and Dep- 
uty Hall of Fame in Hot Springs. 
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SOME ECOLOGICAL 
MISCONCEPTIONS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that much 
of the environmental legislation passed 
by the Congress during the past 5 or 6 
years has been poorly conceived and 
badly misdirected. 

Some of these laws would appear to be 
creating more environmental hazards 
than they are curing. Certainly these 
laws have added to the cost and com- 
plexity of living. 

The premises on which some of our 
laws and regulations have been drawn 
were based on emotional appeal rather 
than scientific fact. 

Environmental concern on the part of 
Congress and the Government and the 
American people is a good development. 
What we must do is make certain that 
this concern is properly harnessed for 
the good of our society and not exploited 
by those who seek personal power or 
want to impose their narrow view of 
what our country should be on the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr. President, an article in the Hous- 
ton Chronicle of November 17, 1974, has 
come to my attention. This article by Dr. 
John J. McKetta makes some very timely 
observations about some of the misinfor- 
mation we have acted on previously. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Once EcoLocicaL Fears Are Cur Down TO 
Swe, ANSWERS Can BE FOUND 
(By Dr. John J. McKetia) 

It bothers me that there are so many pur- 
veyors of gloom who talk about the hopeless- 
ness of our future. 

There is an entire spectrum, from zero to 
infinity, of views and actions on almost any 
problem. Let's take the pollution problem, 
for example. 

We all know there are still some companies 
and cities who put toxic gases and liquids 
into our air and streams, It’s almost unbe- 
lievable that many of our large cities still 
discharge raw sewage, or only partially treated 
sewage into our streams. Both industry and 
the cities should be stopped immediately 
from these flagrant violations. 

On the other extreme we have those people 
who wish to have distilled water in the 
streams and zero particulates in the atmos- 
phere. These are impossible concentrations 
and could not be attained even if we had no 
people on this Earth. The answer, obviously, 
is somewhere between these two extremes. 

We're all deeply concerned about reports 
of the destruction of our environment as a 
result of technological recklessness, overpop- 
ulation, and the lack of consideration to the 
preservation of nature. As chairman of the 
National Air Quality Commission, I have to 
read great amounts of technical literature in 
this area, I’ve turned up a lot of evidence 
and some surprises that I'd like to share with 
you. 

FORGET ABOUT DEPLETING THE OXYGEN 

My first surprise concerns the air we 
breathe. You have been reading that we are 
seriously depleting the oxygen in the atmos- 
phere and replacing it with toxic substances 
such as carbon monoxide. 

Throughout my formal education, I have 
always been taught that oxygen in our at- 
mosphere is supplied by green plants using 
the process of photosynthesis. It is known | 
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that plants take in carbon dioxide and 
through activation by sunlight, combine CO, 
with water to make starches and cellulose, 
and give off oxygen. 

In this way the whole chain of plant and 
animal life is sustained by energy from the 
sun. When the vegetable or animal materials 
thus produced are eaten, burned, or allowed 
to decay they combine with oxygen and re- 
turn to the carbon dioxide and water from 
whence they came. We all know this, Then, 
what is the surprise? 

Surprise number one is that most of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere doesn’t come from 
photosynthesis. The evidence is now over- 
whelming that photosynthesis is just inade- 
quate to have produced the amount of oxy- 
gen that is present in our atmosphere. The 
reason is that the amount of oxygen pro- 
duced by photosynthesis is just exactly 
enough to convert the plant tissue back to 
the carbon dioxide and water from which it 
came. In other words, the net gain in oxygen 
due to photosynthesis is extremely small. 

The oxygen in the atmosphere had to come 
from another source. The most likely possi- 
bility involves the photodissociation of water 
vapor in the upper atmosphere by high 
energy rays from the sun and by cosmic rays. 
This process alone could have produced (over 
the history of the Earth) about seven times 
the present mass of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere. 

The significance of this information is that 
the supply of oxygen in the atmosphere is 
virtually unlimited. It is not threatened by 
man’s activities in any significant way. If all 
the organic material on Earth were oxidized, 
it would reduce the atmospheric concentra- 
tion of oxygen by less than 1 per cent. 

We can forget the depletion of oxygen in 
the atmosphere and get on with the solution 
of more serious problems. 


CARBON MONOXIDE IS NOT INCREASING AT ALL 


As you know, the most toxic component of 
automobile exhaust is carbon monoxide. Each 
year man adds 270 million tons of carbon 
monoxide to the atmosphere. Most of this 
comes from automobiles. The scientists are 
concerned about the accumulation of this 
toxic material because they know that it has 
a life in dry air of about three years. 

For the past several years, monitoring sta- 
tions on land and sea have been measuring 
the carbon monoxide content of the atmo- 
sphere. Since the ratio of automobiles in the 
northern and southern hemisphere is 9:1 re- 
spectively, it was expected that the northern 
hemisphere would have a much higher con- 
centration of atmospheric carbon monoxide. 
Measurements show, however, that there is no 
difference in CO amounts between the hemi- 
spheres and that the overall concentration in 
the air is not increasing at all. In fact they've 
found higher concentrations of CO over the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans than over land. 

Early in 1971 scientists at the Stanford 
Research Institute in Palo Alto disclosed that 
they had done some experiments in smog 
chambers containing soil. They reported that 
carbon monoxide rapidly disappeared from 
the chamber. Next, they sterilized the soil 
and then found that now the carbon mon- 
oxide did not disappear. They identified the 
organisms responsible for CO removal to be 
fungi of the aspergillus (bread mold and 
penicillin types). These organisms, on a 
worldwide basis, are using all of the 270 mil- 
lion tons of the CO made by man for their 
own metabolism, thus enriching the soils of 
the forest and the fields. 

This does not say carbon monoxide is any 
less toxic. It does say that, in spite of man’s 
activities, carbon monoxide will never build 
up in the atmosphere to a dangerous level 
except on a localized basis. 

To put things in perspective, let me point 
out that the average concentration of CO in 
Austin is about 1.5 parts per million. In 
downtown Houston, in heavy traffic, it some- 
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times builds up to 15 or 20 ppm. In Los 
Angeles it gets to be as high as 35 ppm. In 
parking garages and tunnels it is sometimes 
50 ppm. 

Here lies surprise number two for you— 
do you know that the CO content of cigarette 
is 42,000 ppm? The CO concentration in prac- 
tically any smoke filled room grossly exceeds 
the safety standards we allow in our labo- 
ratories. It is not at all unusual for CO con- 
centrations to reach 100-200 ppm range in 
poorly ventilated, smoke filled rooms. 

In the broad expanse of our natural air, 
CO level. are totally safe for human beings. 

Incidentally, 93 per cent of the CO comes 
from trees and greeneries (3.5 billion tons 
per year). Only 7 per cent comes from man 
(270 million tons per year). 

SOMETIMES I THINK NATURE LAUGHS AT US 

I have been extremely impressed by the 
various research to remove oxides of nitrogen 
from the products of combustion in the tail 
pipe of our automobiles. I've read about the 
brilliant work of Dr. Haggen-Smit that 
showed that the oxides of nitrogen play a 
critical role in the chain reaction of photo- 
chemical smog formation in Los Angeles. 
Oxides of nitrogen are definitely problems in 
places where temperature inversions trap 
the air. 

But we've all known for many years that 
nature, in addition to man, also produced 
oxides of nitrogen. The No. 3 surprise (and 
shock) is that most of the oxides of nitro- 
gen come from nature. If we consider only 
nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide, the best 
estimates are 97 per cent is natural and only 
3 per cent are man made. If we also con- 
sider nitrous oxide and amines, then it turns 
out that 99 plus per cent is natural and less 
than 1 per cent is man made. 

Nature makes oxides of nitrogen in several 
ways, Biological action and organic decom- 
position produce most. In fact, the great salt- 
peter deposits of South America are a result 
of perpetual thunderstorms over the Andes. 
Oxides of nitrogen in rain water react with 
minerals of the soil and end up as saltpeter 
when the water evaporates. 

The great abundance of marine life be- 
tween Anarctica and the tip of South Ameri- 
ca is also attributed to the nitrate runoff 
from the Andes which initiates plankton 
growth, thus setting off a whole chain of 
fishes which eat each other, ending on top 
with the blue whale. 

Even if we are 100 per cent successful in 
our removal of the oxides of nitrogen from 
combustion gases, we will still haye more 
than 99 per cent left in the atmosphere 
which is produced by nature. Sometimes I 
think nature laughs at us. 

DETERGENTS ARE NOT THE CULPRITS, SEWAGE IS 


We've all read for some time that Lake 
Erie is dead. It’s true that beaches are no 
longer swimmable and the oxygen content 
at the bottom of the lake is decreasing. This 
is called eutrophication. The blame has been 
placed on phosphates. Housewives were 
urged to curb the use of phosphate deter- 
gents. In fact for several years phosphate 
detergents were taken off the market. 

There's been a change in law since scien- 
tific evidence proved phosphate detergents 
were not the culprits and never should have 
been removed from the market in the first 
place. 

Many experiments have now been carried 
out that bring surprise No. 4—that it is the 
organic carbon content from sewage that is 
using up the oxygen in the lake and not the 
phosphates in the detergents. 

Gov. John J. Gilligan of Ohio declared war 
on pollution in general and on thermal pol- 
lution in particular. Gov. Gilligan announced 
that he would “back legislation making it 
unlawful to increase the temperature of the 
water by more than one degree over the 
natural temperature.” I don’t know what he 
will do with the sun breaking the law, since 
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the natural temperature of Lake Erie is 
changed by the sun more than 40 degrees 
every year between winter and summer. The 
natural life in the lake accommodates this 
change in great fashion, as it has for many 
thousands of years. 

According to my caiculations, if we would 
store up all of the electricity produced in 
Ohio in a whole year and use it exclusively 
for heating Lake Erie all at one time, it 
would heat the entire lake less than 3/10ths 
of 1 degree. 

In terms of localized heating, we must 
remember that we already have hundreds 
of power plants pouring warm water into 
streams and lakes. Forty of these are nuclear 
power plants. Evaluation of the effect from 
an ecological point of view is that “thermal 
pollution” is a less descriptive and less ap- 
propriate term than is “thermal enrichment”. 
There are no species disappearing. No ecolog- 
ical catastrophies or problems have appeared. 
Some of the best fishing locations in the 
country are near the warm water outlets of 
these power plants. 

DDT ENDANGERING MANKIND OR SAVING IT? 


DDT and other chlorinated compounds are 
supposedly endangering the lives of mankind 
and eliminating some ird species by the 
thinning of the egg shells of birds. There is 
a big question mark as to whether or not 
this is true. From the readings that I have 
done, the experiments were conducted in 
such a manner that positive conclusions 
could not be drawn from them. 

Even if it is true, it’s quite possible that 
the desirable properties of DDT so greatly 
outnumber the undesirable ones that it 
might prove to be a serious mistake to ban 
entirely this remarkable chemical. 

Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, the Nobel Peace 
prize winner, is opposed to the banning of 
DDT. He won the Novel prize because he 
was able to develop a new strain of wheat 
that can double food production per acre. 

Dr. Borlaug said: “If DDT is banned by 
the United States, I have wasted my life’s 
work. I have dedicated myself to finding bet- 
ter methods of feeding the world’s starving 
population, Without DDT and other impor- 
tant agricultural chemicals, our goals are 
simply unattainable.” 

DDT has had a miraculous impact on ar- 
resting insect borne diseases and increas- 
ing grain production from fields once ravaged 
by insects. According to the World Health 
Organization, malaria fatalities alone drop- 
ped from 4 million a year in the 1930's to 
less than 1 million per year in 1968. Other 
insect borne diseases, such as encephalitis, 
yellow fever and typhus fever showed similar 
declines. 

Surprise No. 5 is that it has been estimated 
that 100 million human beings who would 
have died of these afflictions are alive today 
because of DDT. Incidentally, recent tests 
indicate that the thinning of bird egg shells 
may have been caused by mercury com- 
pounds rather than DDT. 


ANIMALS COME AND ANIMALS DISAPPEAR 


Many people feel mankind is responsible 
for the disappearance of the animal species. 
It is possible that in some instances man 
may hasten the disappearance of certain 
species. However, the abundance of that 
evidence indicates that he has very little to 
do with it. 

About 50 species are expected to disappear 
during this century and 50 species the cen- 
tury before that and so on. 

Dr. T. H. Jukes of the University of Cali- 
fornia points out that about 100 million 
species of animal life have become extinct 
since life began on this planet, about 3 
billion years ago. Animals come and animals 
disappear. This is the essence of evolution 
as Mr. Darwin pointed out many years ago. 
Mankind is a relatively recent visitor here. 
Surprise No. 6 is that he has had nothing 
to do with the disappearance of millions of 
species that preceded him. 
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Im fact, one of man’s failures is that he 
has not been successful in eliminating a 
single Insect species, in spite of his all-out 
war on certain undesirable ones in recent 

ears. 

á Here's the seventh surprise. The late Dr. 
William Pecora has calculated that all of 
man’s air pollution during his thousands of 
years of life on Earth does not equal the 
amount of particulate and noxious gases 
from just three volcanoes (Krakatoa, Java, 
1883; Mt, Katmai, Alaska, 1912; Hekla, Ice- 
land, 1974). 

Dr. Pecora pointed out that nature’s pure 
water is not so pure after all. 

The natural springs feeding the Arkansas 
and Red rivers carry approximately 17 tons 
of salt per minute. 

‘The Mississippi River carries over 2 million 
tons of natural sediment into the Gulf of 
Mexico each day. 

IN GOOD OLD DAYS, LIFE WAS BRIEF 


Don’t believe the trash about the happy 
lives that people once had before all this 
nasty industrialization came along. 

Let’s consider what life was really like in 
America just 150 years ago. For one thing, 
life was very brief. Life expectancy of males 
was about 38 years. It was a grueling 38 years. 
The work week was 72 hours. 

The women’s lot was even worse. They 
worked 98 hours a week scrubbing floors, 
making clothes by hand, bringing in fire- 
wood, cooking in heavy iron pots, fighting off 
insects without pesticides. Most of the 
clothes were rags by present day standards. 
There was no fresh vegetables in winter. 
Vitamin deficiency diseases were prevalent. 
Homes were cold in winter and sweltering in 
the summer. 

Epidemics were expected yearly and 
chances were high that they would carry off 
some members of the immediate family. If 
you think the water pollution is bad now, it 
was deadly then. In 1793 one person in every 
five in the city of Philadelphia died in a 
single epidemic of typhoid as a result of 
polluted water, 

Many people of that time never heard a 
symphony orchestra, or traveled more than 
20 miles from their birthplace during their 
lifetime. 

Many informed people do not want to re- 
turn to the “paradise” of 150 years ago. Per- 
haps the simple life was not so simple. 

The last surprise is that we're going to 
live! 

In summary let me state that we are not 
on the brink of an ecological disaster. Our 
Oxygen is not disappearing. There will be 
ne buildup of polsonous carbon monoxide. 
The water can be made pure again by ade- 
quate sewage treatment plants. The disap- 
pearance of species is natural. 

A large percentage of pollution is natural 
pollution and would be here whether or not 
man was on Earth. We cannot solve our real 
problems unless we attack them on the basis 
of what we know rather than what we don’t 
know. 

Let us use our knowledge and not our fears 
to solve the real problems of our enyiron- 
ment. 


TESTIMONY ON ENERGY POLICY 
BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
January 29, in the course of its continu- 
ing hearings on President Ford’s eco- 
nomic message, the Joint Economic 
Committee received some very incisive 
testimony concerned especially with the 
President’s energy recommendations. 
The witnesses were Dr. John Sawhill, 
former head of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, Prof. Hendrik Houthakker 
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of Harvard, and Dr. George Perry of the 
Brookings Institution. 

What was very striking about this 
testimony was the compiete unanimity 
of view on certain major issues. The 
panel was unanimous and unambiguous 
in stating that prompt action on an anti- 
recession tax cut must be our first legis- 
lative priority and should not be delayed 
by debates on the thorny issues of energy 
policy. Professor Houthakker stated that: 

The economy is going through a decline 
of terrifying steepness. 


Dr. Perry said that, unless action is 
taken soon, unemployment this year 
could rise to the appalling level of 9 per- 
cent. The country is in dire peril, and 
action against recession cannot wait! 

All witnesses also concurred that the 
reduction of oil imports by one million 
barrels per day in 1975 should not be 
regarded as a sacrosanct goal. Conserva- 
tion is very important, but we should 
adopt no arbitrary goals that would re- 
quire sacrificing recovery now or pros- 
perity in the future. To recognize this 
fact is vital for the economic welfare of 
our allies and trading partners as well as 
for our own country. 

All witnesses agreed likewise that 
President Ford’s proposal to impose heavy 
new taxes on oil and gas is dangerously 
inflationary and inequitable. All agreed 
that it would deepen our recession and 
imperil recovery. While some aspects of 
the President's plan warrant sympathetic 
consideration, his basic price-tax pro- 
gram for energy is simply unacceptable. 

The three speakers also proposed a 
range of effective proposals for energy 
conservation and increased domestic 
production for 1975 and the years be- 
yond. While each man’s package differed 
in detail and emphasis from the others, 
I believe that Members of Congress who 
read this testimony will find a remarkable 
core of concensus among their views even 
on these issues. And, this type of con- 
census is what we are seeking. 

Mr. President, I believe this testimony 
is valuable and pertinent to today’s crit- 
ical economic issues. I ask unanimous 
consent that these three statements be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF JOHN C. SAWHILL 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you to discuss and evaluate government 
actions to deal with the Nation's energy 
problems, During the year that has elapsed 
since the oil embargo, we have become a far 
more energy-conscious Nation; but we are 
not yet an energy-wise Nation. We still do 
not have a coherent, effective national en- 
ergy policy. 

The President has presented a comprehen- 
sive and extremely complex program for deal- 
ing with the energy situation. Congress, on 
the other hand, thus far has come forward 
with only a fragmented response, Some mem- 
bers favor rationing of gasoline; others call 
for quotas on imported oil; others want to 
decontrol all prices Immediately; and still 
others support a variety of different meas- 
ures. Given the scope and intricacy of the 
President's program—the fact that it would 
in numerous ways affect virtually every 
American—perhaps such a fragmented re- 
Sponse was to be expected, But it is inade- 
quate. 
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Consequently, I hope that my comments 
today will contribute to a more united Con- 
gressional—and national—response and, 
hence, ultimately, to the more rapid solu- 
tion of our problems. The time has passed 
for investigations, reports and debates. The 
time has arrived, not simply fo the formula- 
tion of a national energy policy, but, more 
urgently, for the implementation of such a 
policy. 

At the outset of my statement, I would 
like to place the dual problems of economic 
recession and energy dependence in perspec- 
tive. The economy is spiraling downwards 
into the worst recession since the Great De- 
pression. Unemployment jumped from 5.5% 
in the third quarter of 1974 to 6.5% in the 
fourth quarter. It will, quite likely, reach 
7.5% during the current quarter. Most econ- 
omists believe that unemployment will climb 
to 8.5% and average at least 8% this year. 
Industrial production, which had remained 
relatively flat through most of 1974, actu- 
ally declined sharply in November and De- 
cember. Other economic indicators are equal- 
ly discouraging, i.e. productivity, housing 
starts, plant and equipment spending, cor- 
porate profits, etc. 

This situation is intolerable. The costs in 
human and social terms of continued unem- 
ployment at such levels are profoundly dis- 
turbing. Congress must move quickly to re- 
verse these trends. It must do so not only to 
salvage our economy here at home but, also, 
to provide much-needed stimulus to the 
economies of many of our traditional friends 
and trading partners overseas, some of whom 
are teetering on the brink of bankruptcy. 
The most important single thing that we can 
do to help them finance their oil deficits, 
which are far more disruptive than ours, is 
to provide a growing market for their exports, 
and this growth will not take place until we 
have turned the American economy around. 
This is why I feel that we must make the 
revitalization of our economy our number 
one priority. 

I have spent some time dwelling on the 
economy because I am convinced that—im- 
portant as our energy problems are—at this 
time our economic difficulties must come 
first. A balanced energy budget is an impor- 
tant national goal, but not if it comes as a 
Tesult of economic dislocations that would 
largely obliterate its benefits. And this, I 
fear, might be the case if the President’s 
energy program were to be implemented 
exactly as presented. I will come back to this 
point later. 

Now, I would like to turn specifically to 
energy. Before outlining some of the steps 
that I regard as appropriate in solving our 
energy problems, I will briefly describe our 
energy situation. Energy consumption in this 
country has been growing at a rate of 4-5", 
since the mid-1960's, while domestic energy 
supply has been expanding less rapidly. Coal 
production has been stagnant since the 
1930's, and we now are using natural gas 
faster than we find new supplies. Oil produc- 
tion has actually been declining since 1970. 
The result, of course, has been sharp in- 
creases in petroleum imports in recent years. 
Petroleum exporters less than a decade ago, 
we now find ourselves relying on foreign 
sources for 37% of our oll consumption. And, 
if the present trends continue, this figure 
could rise to more than 50% by 1980. The 
reason for such projected increases in im- 
ports—in the absence of government action 
to curtail demand—is that domestic oil pro- 
duction will continue to decline at least 
through 1977 and perhaps longer. Current 
heightened domestic drilling activity is 
simply not sufficient to offset the declining 
rate of production from existing fields prior 
to the time that Alaskan oil begins to flow. 

This gap between demand and domestic 
supply creates a number of unfortunate con- 
sequences, First, we were in no position to 
deal effectively with the quadrupling of 
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prices over the past eighteen months, and 
that increase, coupled with the increased 
volume of imports, has undermined our bal- 
ance of payments position. Second, the ris- 
ing cost of oil has had serious impact on the 
economy, contributing perhaps one-third to 
our high inflation rate, and forcing some 
other nations to the brink of disaster. And, 
third, increasing imports means increasing 
vulnerability to another embargo and to fur- 
ther price increases. 

Regarding this final point, I might note 
that since the embargo our imports have be- 
come more and more concentrated in Africa 
and the Middle East. We are, therefore, more 
vulnerable now than ever before since, today 
more than half of all the oil we import comes 
from the Middle East and Africa—areas that, 
in the past, have been referred to as “in- 
secure.” We rely more and more on those 
sources because other nations have begun to 
cut back on production and exports. Those 
nations, including Canada and Venezuela, to 
name two of our greatest suppliers, are reduc- 
ing their exports because of the fear of over- 
production or the eventual loss of their own 
self-sufficiency. But whatever the reason, we 
are becoming more reliant than ever on the 
Middle East. 

It has been said that 1974 was the year the 
Arabs discovered money and the year we 
discovered the Arabs. That observation re- 
flects the dismay that has swept the indus- 
trialized, non-Communist world over the 
past year as the oil deficits of the consuming 
nations skyrocketed and the oil surpluses of 
the producing nations multiplied. The finan- 
cial implications of this growing imbalance 
are staggering. According to our best esti- 
mates, the surpluses of the members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC)—that is, what they have left 
after they have paid for their imports and 
domestic development—are currently piling 
up at a rate of about $60 billion a year, or $7 
million an hour, or $115,000 a second. 

The respected London-based journal, The 
Economist, has assessed the economic poten- 
tial of these accumulations in dramatic fash- 
ion: it notes that 8 hours worth of surplus 
OPEC cash can buy one Lockheed C-—5A; ten 
days worth can buy the Bank of America; 
seventy-nine days, the EXXON Corporation; 
143 days, IBM; 1.8 years, all America’s direct 
investments outside the U.S.; 9.2 years, the 
New York Stock Exchange; and 15.6 years 
worth of surplus OPEC cash can buy all the 
companies on all the world’s major stock 
markets. 

Secretaries Kissinger and Simon and repre- 
sentatives of other major consuming nations 
made progress in their recent meetings to 
provide a financial cushion for those coun- 
tries that are most hard-pressed. But with 
a few nations acquiring such surpluses— 
and the power that goes with the wealth, 
more must be done. 

Given the magnitude of the problem, 
further cooperation among the governments 
of the consuming nations must be forth- 
coming. And to accomplish our country’s 
part in these cooperative endeavors, the U.S. 
government must play a more active role in 
international petroleum matters in the fu- 
ture. We must support the proposed meeting 
of producing and consuming nations and we 
must be prepared to discuss the demands of 
producers for indexing and special trading 
relationships. 

But, we must do more than merely par- 
ticipate in programs designed to avert the 
bankruptcy of the most vulmerable coun- 
tries, we must also assume far greater re- 
sponsibilities in direct negotiations with the 
òl producers, perhaps, as suggested by 
Professor Morris Adelman of M.LT., by re- 
quiring exporters to bid for access to U.S. 
markets. Over the past 5 years, we have seen 
the control of the international oil system 
shift from the oil industry to the govern- 
ments of producing countries. I believe, 
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therefore, that the governments of consum- 
ing nations—including our own—must now 
become more deeply involved in oil negotia- 
tions. We can no longer leave such vital 
national interest exclusively in the hands of 
private enterprise. 

Beyond these international considerations, 
te government’s most important function 
is to develop a comprehensive program to 
increase domestic energy supplies, to stock- 
pile supplies as a precaution against pos- 
sible future supply interruptions and to cur- 
tail energy demand. In short, the govern- 
ment must take steps to make this Nation 
more self-sufficient—not only in petroleum, 
but in all forms of energy. 

The critical question that this poses—in- 
deed, the crux of the current debate on en- 
ergy—is simply this: in striving to attain our 
goal of energy self-sufficiency, while at the 
same time working toward our other national 
goals and meeting our other national needs, 
how fast can we afford to go? How many eco- 
nomic and environmental trade-offs are we 
prepared to make to expedite energy self- 
sufficiency? 

Clearly, we will have failed to answer these 
questions correctly if, a decade from now, we 
are a people sitting atop a vast mountain of 
strip-mined coal or awash with the coastal 
spillages of a domestic oil surplus—even 
though those surpluses might have bought 
us self-sufficiency. And, clearly, we will have 
failed to answer them if, two or three years 
hence, we are still struggling to climb out of 
the current recession. 

The correct answers require that we keep 
all of our needs and aspirations in perspec- 
tive. 

At this point, and in the time remaining, I 
would like to discuss what we can and what 
we should do to advance toward our energy 
goals, while maintaining that perspective, 

To begin with, we should all recognize that, 
even if all other economic, environmental or 
social goals were subordinated to that of en- 
ergy, we would be unable to depend imme- 
diately or exclusively upon increased domes- 
tic supply. It takes 3-5 years to open a new 
coal mine, to develop an oil or gas feld, to 
build a major refinery. And it takes 8-10 
years to bring a nuclear power plant on line. 
And those numbers are conservative when 
we must first find the new oil or gas fields, 
when we must decide how and where we will 
allow refineries and power plants to be built, 
and when we must decide where, when and 
how much of the various kinds of explora- 
tion and development can be done in our 
coal-rich lands, or in the promising areas for 
oil and gas in the Gulf of Alaska or the At- 
lantic Outer Continental Shelf. 

In light of these and other difficulties al- 
ready of great concern to the Members of this 
Committee, we should all recognize that we 
do indeed have few short-range options for 
expanding domestic energy supply. But we 
must begin now to take those steps available 
to us to assure domestic energy production 
increases in the future. 

We must develop the Elk Hills Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves in California. This could 
mean 160,000 barrels per day by the end of 
1975, and about 300,000 by the end of 1977. 
As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Senate 
voted thirteen months ago to allow develop- 
ment of Elk Hills, but the House did not. I 
hope that the new Congress recognizes the 
gravity of the situation and makes provision 
for development of Elk Hills. 

We must also explore and develop Naval 
Petroleum Reserve +4 in Alaska. While the 
payoff from NPR 4 will be years in coming, if 
we do not take the necessary beginning steps 
now, we will get no benefits from that re- 
source until after 1985. We cannot allow a 
decade to pass for the sake—or as the result— 
of inaction now. 

We must, through Congressional mandate, 
agree upon and implement a method by 
which we increase the price of natural gas. 
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Only by taking some steps in that direction 
will we bring an end to the uncertainty of 
the current regulatory climate, and, thereby, 
assure increased production of our cleanest, 
most efficient fuel. 

It is also important to begin Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf exploration and development 
in the so-called “frontier” areas of the Gulf 
of Alaska and the Atlantic. I recognize that 
this is an emotionally charged issue, but that 
does not detract from the necessity of getting 
started. I would suggest that we put first 
priority on exploration. We need to know 
what our OCS reserves are so that we can as- 
sess how heavily we need to rely on other 
sources of energy and how much to cut back 
on energy demand. Furthermore, once we 
have drilled exploratory wells and know 
where the reserves are located, we will be ina 
better position to determine how to develop 
these reserves in the most environmentally 
appropriate way. As part of this program, it 
may be necessary for the Federal govern- 
ment to contract for or, in some other way, 
carefully supervise exploratory drilling on 
the OCS. In that way, our resources, the en- 
vironment and the interests of all of our 
citizens will be protected through a greater- 
than-usual degree of Federal involvement. 

While the nation takes these exploration 
and development steps, the Congress and the 
Administration must agree upon, and im- 
plement the following measures so that 
other, equally important energy projects can 
be undertaken: 

1. A tough, clear bill to regulate strip- 
mining activities and to bring about the res- 
toration of previously destroyed lands. 

2. Amendments to the Clean Air Act and 
to the Energy Supply and Environmental 
Coordination Act. These Amendments should 
give EPA greater discretion in delaying the 
implementation of certain State plans—they 
should not change the basic environmental 
standards. I also feel we should take a hard 
look at—and perhaps change—the automo- 
bile emission standards, but I do not favor 
the 5-year moratorium on auto emission 
standards suggested by the President. 

Both the strip-mining bill and the Clean 
Air Act amendments must become law to 
enable us to use the coal we have in such 
prodigious quantities. And we must be able 
to use the coal if we are to solve the energy 
problems we now face. Further, we need to 
find ways, administratively or legislatively, to 
facilitate nuclear licensing and siting and 
to expand research and development—partic- 
ularly, but not exclusively, in nuclear safety 
and waste management programs. And we 
must have continued expansion in energy 
R&D programs to give special emphasis to 
coal conversion; shale development, particu- 
larly in-situ processing; environmental ef- 
fects; solar and geothermal energy; alterna- 
tive breeder reactors, fusion and MHD. 

In short, we must continue to fund, or 
to foster through other special arrangements, 
public and private research and develop- 
ment. Only through a broad, flexible and 
imaginative R&D program will we go beyond 
the mere point of manageable self-suffi- 
ciency to restoration of a long-term position 
of leadership. 

But having said that all those things are 
necessary, I must also say that they are in- 
sufficient. We must also take a number of 
other steps that only now, more than a year 
after the embargo, seem finally to be gaining 
wide acceptance, The only way to make our- 
selves more self-sufficient in the immediate 
future is to restrain energy consumption. 
And the only way that consumption can be 
restrained is by mandatory, or institution- 
alized, conservation measures. The Presi- 
dent's program recognizes this fact, and it 
includes a number of steps to move us along 
this path—tax incentives to save fuel in 
homes and thermal efficiency standards for 
new buildings, for example. But it also has 
certain defects. 
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1. First, and this returns to my major 
point at the beginning, it could severely ag- 
gravate our economic difficulties, which are 
already as acute as any we have experienced 
in decades. The proposed taxes and tariffs on 
crude oil would raise prices on the entire 
range of petroleum products, from gasoline 
to plastics, from home heating oil to syn- 
thetic fabrics. The program would result in 
higher costs for other fuels, such as coal. It 
would require an additional tax on natural 
gas that could, for example, translate into 
increased fertilizer costs of $4 or more per 
acre of cultivated land and, ultimately, into 
further escalation of food prices. 

In short, the “ripple” effect of these pro- 
posals would eventually work its way 
through the entire economy—transportation, 
industry, agriculture, utilities, would all be 
affected. The Administration projects an in- 
crease in the consumer price index of ap- 
proximately two percent—probably enough 
to assure continuation of double-digit infla- 
tion—but given the scope and magnitude of 
these “ripple” effects, that figure remains at 
best uncertain. 

2. Second, such wndiscriminating increases 
would penalize those people who can least 
afford them. Poor people and people living 
on fixed incomes, along with the rest of us, 
would have to pay those higher prices to 
heat their homes and feed their families, 
They would not have the option of closing 
the cottage in the mountains or postponing 
the vacation on the West Coast. 

3. Similarly, people living in certain re- 
gions, such as New England and the Upper 
Midwest, could be forced to carry a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden. 

4. Finally, there is no guarantee that the 
proposals would work: that the Arabs would 
not simply view this as an invitation to hike 
their prices again and that a Nation faced 
with increased costs across the board would 
not simply find itself, a year from now, send- 
ing even more dollars to the Middle East. 
They did not chose to do so at their meet- 
ing over the weekend, but that is no guar- 
antee that they will not do so at some fu- 
ture time. What I have just done, of course, 
is to give some comfort to critics of cer- 
tain aspects of the President’s program. I 
should go on to say, however, that I feel 
that the arguments against rationing are as 
numerous and as serious for citizens and for 
the economy as many of those against the 
President's program. 

Advocates of rationing either do not real- 
ize or do not explain, that their proposal 
to cut gasoline usage is not one that re- 
places higher gasoline prices; it merely adds 
an administrative and bureaucratic layer 
onto those higher prices. As a matter of 
fact, according to FEA’s estimates, a person 
who used 40 gallons of gasoline under the 
President’s proposal (40x65= 26.00) would 
pay less than someone who used the same 
amount under the rationing system (36x 
55=19.80) + (4 X 1.75 = 7.00) 26.80. Above 
that 40-gallon point, every gallon would cost 
nearly three times more for the driver under a 
rationing system than under the President's 
proposal. 

And of course the cost of the 15-20,000- 
man bureaucracy, the inconvenience of the 
lines at Post Offices for coupons and at gaso- 
line pumps for fuel, cannot be forgotten. Nor 
can the income-transfer effect of a “white- 
market” which would work in such a way 
that East Coast residents would be the ones 
with the surplus coupons to sell to the 
citizens of the larger, more rural states 
where people drive nearly twice as much. 

I don’t think I need dwell on this further. 
The simple fact is that while the President's 
program may be inequitable for our citi- 
zens and bad for the economy—rationing 
is equally bad or worse. 

I am convinced, however, that there is 
another way to reduce oil imports and cur- 
tail consumption at home, and to do so with- 
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out imposing inequities or adding further 
disruption to an already shaken economy. 
The way to achieve this is not to try to 
meet a conservation goal of 1 million barrels 
of oil per day by the end of this year, or 
2 million barrels a day by the end of 1976. 
Our economy simply cannot afford it. We 
must set some lower target for this year, but 
make sure that we meet that target—and 
successively higher ones for the next several 
years. Only in this way, through a more 
gradual approach, can be hope to return our 
economy to health as rapidly as is neces- 
sary for our own national welfare and that 
of our allies. 

Beyond setting the lower, graduated 
goals—and I am in a somewhat unfamiliar 
role now calling for less haste in energy 
conservation—we must take a different ap- 
proach to achieving those goals. We should 
not raise all petroleum-related prices, for 
that would do little to reorder personal, in- 
dustrial or national spending priorities, 
Rather we must raise the prices of those 
products that we, as a people, can most 
afford to do without. 

1. Instead of pointing a shotgun at the 
field, we should aim a rifle at the rabbit. 
The rabbit, in this case, of course, is gaso- 
line, which should be the target for increased 
prices, because it is the petroleum product 
with which we are the most wasteful. 

2. A moderate but gradually increasing 
gasoline tax—accompanied by refunds to 
those who would otherwise suffer undue 
hardships, i.e., those whose livelihoods are 
dependent upon it, and by investment in 
mass transit—is the best means of achieving 
the necessary targeted reduction in oll con- 
sumption. It could be set at 10 cents the 
first year, and increased by perhaps 5 cents 
increments over the next 4-5 years. This 
would bring about some gasoline savings 
immediately, but would also signal a future 
of gradually higher prices. Consumers and 
auto manufacturers would plan and act ac- 
cordingly. The transition to a more efficient 
auto fleet would be steady, and rapid. This 
type of energy/tax program is one that the 
American people can understand and are 
willing to buy. And, in the long run, with a 
public increasingly well-educated in energy 
affairs, it is a far more politically palatable 
remedy than a program with a “rippled” in- 
crease in costs to the consumer that might 
reach 30—or perhaps exceed 50 billion dol- 
lars—according to various estimates. 

3. To reduce the inflow of Arab oil and 
the outflow of dollars, we should set quotas 
rather than impose a tariff that, by its very 
nature, would result in inflationary price 
increases, At the same time, we should in- 
volved the government more directly in nego- 
tiations with oil exporters—perhaps, as I 
mentioned earlier, by having it require ex- 
porters to bid for access to U.S. markets, But, 
we must first take steps to curb demand 
before quotas and a “sealed bid” approach 
can be effective. 

4. In addition, instead of taking a volun- 
tary approach toward development of more 
energy-efficient automobiles, as the Presi- 
dent's program suggests, we should use some 
of the tax funds for public transportation 
and we should proceed to set mandatory effi- 
ciency standards which would require com- 
panies to make more efficient cars. After all, 
automobile manufacturers have, over the 
years, demonstrated two things: that they 
are resilient in responding to market demand 
that they are resistant to accommodation of 
the public interest—as in decreasing pollu- 
tion or increasing efficiency in their auto- 
mobiles—until they feel compelled to be 
otherwise. 

5. Further, I think the Congress should 
quickly—and favorably—consider the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for mandatory efficiency 
standards for new buildings, a tax credit to 
those who retrofit existing buildings with 
insulation and storm windows and subsidies 
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to low income families to make their homes 
more energy efficient. The only change I 
would suggest in these proposals would be 
to increase the tax credit from 15 to 25 or 
30 percent. 

6. Finally, I would suggest that the Con- 
gress enact legislation requiring the FEA to 
develop conservation goals and programs for 
the largest industrial consumers of energy— 
Le., steel, aluminum, cement, pulp and 
paper, petroleum refining, chemicals and 
Tood—and report annually on the progress 
achieved. 

With a new, lower set of goals, and a tough, 
targeted program to bring about the desired 
results, we will have an energy program that 
will work to the benefit of our economy at 
a time when such a benefit is sorely needed. 
Conservation is important if we are to 
achieve self-sufficiency. But we must not sac- 
rifice economic recovery to energy conserva- 
tion. 

These are steps that I believe can lead 
to a solution of our immediate energy prob- 
lem. And perhaps they, or some variants of 
them, will ultimately be taken as Congress 
and the Administration put together a na- 
tional energy policy. Hopefully, that policy 
will—indeed, it must—emerge rapidly in the 
weeks ahead. 


Money, Taxes, AND ENERGY 
(Statement of Hendrik S. Houthakker) 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to start by con- 
gratulating you on assuming the leadership 
of this committee and by thanking you for 
the opportunity to appear before it. I realize 
that energy is supposed to be the main topic 
of discusssion this morning, but with your 
permission I would first like to say some- 
thing about more important matters. As I 
will explain later the best thing we can do 
in the energy area is to cease and desist from 
the foolishness in which we are now engulf- 
ed and let market forces bring about new 
equilibrium. This does not mean I am un- 
concerned about present and future develop- 
ments in the energy area, but I am much 
more alarmed about the general economy. 

The economy is now going through a de~- 
cline of terrifying steepness, From the third 
quarter to the fourth quarter of 1974, real 
GNP fell at the highest rate recorded since 
quarterly data started in 1947, The increase 
in unemployment is also without precedent 
in recent decades. Unlike most previous 
postwar recessions, moreover, the present 
one is not dominated by inventory adjust- 
ments, but appears to have a more deep- 
seated character, although superficial expla- 
nations in terms of energy shortages do not 
appear to hold water. 

What has already happened in the cur- 
rent recession is bad enough, but my con- 
cern is further increased by looking at re- 
cent monetary policy. According to the week- 
ly figures, which admittedly are somewhat 
inadequate for analytical purposes, the 
money supply has been falling for several 
weeks, and is now no higher than it was 
three months ago. It is true that interest 
rates have declined somewhat but this 
should not be interpreted as indicating a 
less restrictive monetary policy. The fall in 
interest rates appears to be due not to easier 
monetary policy but to a decline in the de- 
mand for money, which is normal in a deep 
recession. There is much evidence that a 
sustained fall in money supply will lead to a 
fall in money GNP, and hence to an even 
steeper fall in real GNP when prices are ris- 
ing. Since the apparent reduction in the 
money supply is only a few weeks old, and 
may be due primarily to international fac- 
tors, I do not want to make too much of it. 
Nevertheless, it would not be amiss to re- 
member what Friedman and Schwartz had 
to say about the effects of perverse mone- 
tary policy on the early development of the 
Great Depression. 
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There is widespread agreement among 
economists that the economy needs stimula- 
tion without further delay. Getting mone- 
tary policy back on a track of moderate ex- 
pansion is the first order of business, but 
tax cuts are also necessary. I have reserva- 
tions about some details of the President’s 
fiscal program, yet I hope that a prolonged 
legislative debate can be avoided and some 
fiscal stimulus applied during the next few 
months. The idea of rebating a part of the 
1974 income tax is an ingenious one which 
should be implemented without intermina- 
ble discussions about equity. 

The proposed permanent reduction in the 
individual income tax is also necessary and 
should certainily not be made conditional 
on passage of the energy tax proposals, whose 
merits I will discuss in a moment. My most 
serious reservation concerning these perma- 
nent reductions relates to the corporate in- 
come tax, which in view of the deterioration 
in the capital markets needs a more drastic 
restructuring than is currently under con- 
sideration. However, today’s hearing may not 
be the right occasion to expand on this point. 

Another defect of the President’s program 
is that it appears to be based on a simple 
dichotomy between inflation and recession. 
What we have had for the last year or two 
is stagflation, a phenomenon that calls for a 
more sophisticated approach. There are now 
many signs that inflation is receding, but we 
have to keep the next recovery in mind and 
try to make tt less Inflationary than the pre- 
ceding one. This can be done by a policy 
aimed at greater efficiency by removal of 
obsolete government restrictions on competi- 
tion (often known as the “sacred cows”), 
More active competition in the product, la- 
bor and capital markets will at the same 
time increase real GNP and lower prices. It 
is sometimes dismissed as a long run ap- 
proach, but we have to recognize that the 
long run is upon us. 

Let me now turn to energy by first saying 
a few words about the economic nature of 
recent developments. What we have seen in 
the world petroleum market during the last 
few years is not nearly as much influenced by 
political factors as is commonly believed, 
During the 1960's the real price of petroleum 
and other energy resources declined because 
of large discoveries, and these declining 
prices in turn led to an accelerated growth 
in energy consumption. As was true in virtu- 
ally every other raw materials market, the 
world-wide boom of the early 1970's further 
intensified petroleum demand. As a result, 
inventories had to be drawn down and the 
stage was set for a price increase, which hap- 
pened to come after the Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973, although it would probably 
have come earlier and more gradually if there 
had been a central market in petroleum. The 
higher price was proclaimed by a cartel, but 
so far the cartel has not really had to inter- 
vene to make the higher price stick since 
some of its members have reduced produc- 
tion unilaterally. The normal reactions of 
the market have already led to a world- 
wide reduction in demand for petroleum 
products, which was probably of the order 
of 4% in 1974. At the same time crude oil 
output increased by about 2% in the non- 
Communist world. Thus inventories are be- 
ing rebuilt, and this will in due course put 
pressure on the price. In the long run further 
relief will come from new exploration, which 
is now proceeding at a feverish pace and has 
already led to considerable success, contrary 
to the popular notion that we are close to the 
limits of the world’s energy supply. 

To emphasize this point let me give some 
figures from the Oil and Gas Journal. (See 
the Table.) At the beginning of 1974 oil re- 
serves in the non-Communist world were 
about 525 billion barrels; one year later they 
are 604 billion barrels, an increase of 15% 
in one year; this is about double the growth 
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rate of reserves experienced since World War 
IT. Gas reserves in the non-Communist world 
increased even more spectacularly, from 1298 
trillion cubic feet at the beginning of 1974 to 
1709 trillion cubic feet a year later, an in- 
crease of 31%. There were also large in- 
creases in the Communist countries, some of 
which will be available for export. It is true 
that much of the increase in the reserves, 
especially in gas, occurred in the OPEC coun- 
tries, but there have also been considerable 
increases in non-OPEC reserves, and even the 
OPEC reserves are not likely to remain un- 
developed. Instead of the ever-tightening 
scarcity of energy that we hear so much 
about, the statistics suggest that they may 
well be a glut once the new discoveries come 
into production, 
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Even in the United States during 1974 
more oil was found than was consumed, al- 
though no really large fields have been made 
so far. Oil reserves showed a small increase 
from 34.7 billion barrels to 35.3 billion bar- 
rels, but there is much more we could do and 
should do if we are serious about becoming 
less vulnerable to supply interruptions. Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 in Alaska, for in- 
stance, is believed to contain at least as much 
oll as the neighboring Prudhoe Bay Field and 
the President's bill to permit development 
of this reserve is a matter of the highest pri- 
ority. There will probably be no market for 
this oil on the West Coast and to ship it to 
the East Coast would be inefficient, but sell- 
ing this oil on the world market would have 
a salutary effect on the global price struc- 
ture. 

Perhaps even more important is explora- 
tion in the Atlantic and the Pacific. The oil 
industry is sufficiently confident of finding 
oil there to be prepared to bid large amounts 
for leases. It goes without saying that explo- 
ration in these areas has to be accompanied 
by proper environmental safeguards, but it 
would be irresponsible to retard exploration 
because of the unfounded fears of summer 
residents about beach pollution, After the 
Alaska Pipeline had been delayed for some 
precious years by legal maneuvers, Congress 
wisey decided that enough is enough; it 
should do the same thing with respect to 
Atlantic and Pacific leasing. The opposition 
of some of the coastal states, especially the 
Northeast, is all the more questionable be- 
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cause these same states are the first to com- 
plain about the high cost of imported oil and 
about the threat to their economic viability. 
Rather than establish price-equalization 
schemes, which weaken our conservation ef- 
forts, these states should be told that the 
solution to high energy prices and to a weak- 
ening economy is in their own hands. An 
element of realism could be introduced by 
linking continuation of price relief for the 
Northeastern states to their own efforts at 
increasing energy supplies. 

I have probably said enough to indicate 
that I see the solution of the energy prob- 
lem in expansion of domestic output, aug- 
mented by reduction In demand consequent 
upon higher prices. I support those parts of 
the President's proposal that go In this direc- 
tion, including particularly the deregulation 
of old oil. Although there is not yet much 
hard evidence on this point, It seems likely 
trat the price ceiling on old oll is reducing 
production from existing fields by provid- 
ing an incentive to withhold recovery or to 
drill unnecessary new wells. The distinction 
between old oil and new oil is far from 
tight, and we should have learned by now 
that price controls lead to artificial short- 
ages. An increase in the price of old oil to 
the level of new oil would probably add 8 or 
10 cents to the price of gasoline, with fur- 
ther beneficial effects on conservation. There 
may be a case for capturing the resulting 
windfalls by a special tax, but the windfall 
profits tax proposed by the President does 
not appear to be well-conceived. In fact it 
is not a windfall profits tax at all but a sepa- 
rate tax on the profits of the oil companies, 
levied indiscriminately on old and new oil, 
This proposal has to go back to the drawing 
board. 

The other tax measures proposed by the 
President are even more questionable. Our 
principal problem is that the price of im- 
ported oil is already too high from a long 
run point of view, so on the face of it it ap- 
pears strange to put another duty on top of 
it, or to impose additional excise taxes on 
domestic ofl and gas, These proposals are 
especially inappropriate in the present eco- 
nomic context because they would raise prices 
and absorb purchasing power, just the op- 
posite of what we need. While higher taxes 
might lead to some further reduction in con- 
sumption, there is a danger of overkill; if 
we let prices find their market level by de- 
controlling old oll, we will probably get all 
the conservation we need for the longer run. 
The notion that energy conservation is 
somehow good for its own sake is difficult 
to take seriously. As regards reactions abroad 
(and especially in OPEC) it would seem that 
a decision to accelerate the development of 
massive new reserves will have more impact 
than a relatively minor reduction in imports 
in 1975. 

What we should avoid above all is a piling 
of new distortions on top of old distortions, 
such as the price ceiling on old oil and the 
price-equalization program. The President's 
energy tax proposals threaten to resurrent 
something like the sugar program, now for- 
tunately defunct, for oil and gas. Just as the 
Sugar Act was unable to prevent staggering 
price increases, so the import duties and ex- 
cise taxes are unlikely to bring imported oil 
prices down. Compared to the proposed 
crazy-quilt of taxes and regulations, the 
workings of the market have the merit of 
simplicity and proven effectiveness. 

Let me finally say a few words about the 
international financial aspects of the petro- 
leum problem. We have heard so many alarms 
on this subject that it is hard to get excited 
again. After the embargo many people be- 
lieved that the money received by the oil 
countries would somehow disappear from 
circulation. When the fallacy of this argu- 
ment became evident it was argued that 
while the money would indeed go into the 
Euro-dollar market, it would all go to the 
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short end where there was no demand. Some- 
how this particular calamity also evapo- 
rated and now we are told that the major 
banks of the world are unable to accept any 
more deposits, so that disaster is once more 
at hand. Conceivably there are transitional 
problems because the Arabs tend to favor a 
relatively small number of banks, but if these 
banks really were to turn down the deposits 
that are offered to them the owners would 
no doubt find outlets in other banks. More- 
over, the banks that complain most about 
unwanted deposits could improve their capi- 
tal structure by issuing new equities; both 
Morgan Guarantee and First National City 
Bank, for instance, have price earnings ratios 
of 13 which would make new issues quite at- 
tractive. While I think, therefore, that most 
of the financial apprehension is exaggerated, 
I do support Secretary Kissinger’s proposals 
for a safety net and expanded recycling fa- 
cilities. I also have much sympathy for the 
idea advanced by Richard Gardner to estab- 
lish new investment funds in which the 
Arabs could invest their money. 

Finally, I wish to restate the main message 
of my testimony: Let us save our attention 
for essentials, namely the turning around of 
the recession and the control of future in- 
fiation. In a commodity problem, such as we 
have in energy, the government can do most 
good by letting the market do its job. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE L. PERRY 


Four basic propositions shape my recom- 
mendations for economic and energy policy 
at this time: 

First, the economy is in a fast-deepening 
recession, easily the worst since the 1930s. 
The outlook for production and unemploy- 
ment is grave. Strongly expansionary mone- 
tary and fiscal policies are urgently needed. 

Second, the underlying forces of inflation 
are waning. Without another increase in 
energy prices, the inflation rate will soon be 
only half of recent rates and should continue 
to slow even if monetary and fiscal policies 
reverse the economic downturn. 

Third, a substantial rise in the price of 
oll will add a huge new burden depressing 
the economy and will undo most of the ex- 
pected improvement in the inflation rate. It 
is doubtful that policies could be imple- 
mented to offset either the depressing effect 
or the inflationary effect of the price in- 
creases that would come from the Adminis- 
tration’s energy proposals. 

Fourth, while bringing down the interna- 
tional price of oil is a very desirable goal, 
increasing energy prices in the United States 
is an extremely costly and unpromising way 
of trying to achieve it. 

FIGHTING RECESSION 


The only thing falling faster than fore- 
casts of the economy has been the economy 
itself. Unemployment rose from 5.4 percent 
to 7.1 percent during the last four months 
of 1974. It is likely to go above 8 percent this 
spring. Unless prompt policy actions are 
taken to reverse the decline and generate a 
strong expansion, it is likely to continue 
rising throughout the year. The economy 
needs a substantial expansion of purchasing 
power and investment incentives together 
with a sharp and sustained decline in interest 
rates. 

The President’s proposal of a $12 billion 
rebate on 1974 personal tax liabilities is 
needed, and as soon as possible. It should be 
paid in a single installment and it would be 
desirable if it could be available in time to 
reduce final tax settlements due in April. 
The economy could use a larger rebate than 
the President proposed. And Congress may 
want to modify its form. But every day of 
delay in providing this rebate will cost jobs 
and output to the economy. 

The President’s proposal of an increase in 
the investment credit is a timely incentive 
to business spending. Business investment 
plans are being cut sharply and growing 
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weakness in this sector of demand is one 
of the major danger signals in the present 
economic outlook. 

Prompt passage of these measures are ur- 
gently needed to help arrest the present 
decline in the economy. But the economy will 
need a permanent lift from further fiscal 
stimulus to promote a sustained economic 
expansion. By this summer, the nation’s 
total output will be some $150 billion below 
the level that would accompany 5 percent 
unemployment. 

The economy is burdened by the effects of 
past inflation on private purchasing power. 
Making an allowance for the need to keep 
interest rates down, $20 billion of permanent 
tax reductions should be enacted to lift this 
burden «nd provide a good chance at sus- 
tained recovery. These should include raising 
the investment credit to 10 percent on a 
permanent basis and tax reductions aimed 
particularly at helping middle and lower 
income consumers who have been hardest 
hit by recent inflation, Such tax reductions 
should not be delayed. If possible, they 
should take effect by this summer so as to 
sustain the momentum of the spring tax 
rebates. 

ADDING TO RECESSION 

In view of the State of the economy and the 
need for massive measures to reverse its 
decline, it is alarming that the Administra- 
tion has proposed adding the burden of 
sharply higher fuel prices. The President’s 
proposals would add more than $30 billion 
to the nation’s bill for fuel and other petro- 
chemical products, most of it to be paid by 
consumers: Releasing “old” oil prices would 
add $12 billion and the $2.00 excise tax on 
oil and gas $20 billion more. If one believed 
coal prices would rise in response to oil prices, 
or that industry unit margins would expand 
in response to any decline in volume that 
would accompany higher prices, the total 
bill would rise even more. 

At a time when a major shift in fiscal and 
monetary policies is needed just to undo the 
effects of past price increases and reverse the 
recession in the economy, it would be partic- 
ularly difficult to offset the burden of these 
new price increases. The offsets proposed by 
the President are insufficient. 

First, in order to offset the purchasing 
power loss we would need a $25 billion reduc- 
tion in tax bills of consumers, including 
payments to those whose incomes are too 
low to pay income taxes. These would have 
to come on top of the $12 billion tax rebate 
that the economy needs immediately to stop 
the present downturn, and the $20 billion 
tax cut that the ecnomy needs on a perma- 
nent basis if a healthy expansion is to be 
sustained. 

Second, in order to accommodate the 
higher transactions demand for money that 
would accompany higher oil prices, the Fed- 
eral Reserve would have to expand the mioney 
supply by an additional 3 to 4 percent. It 
would have to do this at a time when the 
economy already requires aggressive mone- 
tary easing just to bring interest rates down 
and to keep them down in order to support 
recovery and expansion. 

Third, in order to offset the inflationary 
spiral effect of prices pushing up wages, we 
would either have to intercede directly in 
the wage-setting process, which nobody is 
seriously considering at this time, or else take 
most of the needed overall tax reduction in 
the form of reduced excise taxes or payroll 
taxes that show up directly in the price level. 
This form of tax reduction would be highly 
desirable today, since it would restore pur- 
chasing power by reducing prices and thus 
simultaneously fight both inflation and 
recession. But it is a complicated and novel 
form of tax change to start considering at a 
time when tax reduction is needed promptly. 

I7 NOT OIL TAXES, THEN WHAT? 

Before putting the American economy 

through the wringer of another massive price 
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increase for energy, it is vitally important to 
explore the alternatives available to us and 
ask what it is we are trying to accomplish. 
Oil today, at present prices, is plentiful on 
world markets. Were it not for the possibility 
that reducing U.S. imports could contribute 
materially to bringing down the cartel- 
controlled world price, a proposal to self- 
inflict on ourselves a further price increase 
would seem totally bizarre. 

It is extremely doubtful that a rise in the 
price of U.S. petroleum products would be 
decisive in bringing down world oil prices. 
Assume for the moment that any reduction 
in U.S. consumption would result in a cor- 
responding drop in our imports. The guess 
that a $30 billion increase in our petroleum 
bill would reduce consumption by one mil- 
lion barrels a day is highly uncertain but 
not unreasonable. Yet that amounts to only 
one-third of a billion barrels a year or about 
3 percent of OPEC exports to the world. It 
would be hard to justify the huge costs and 
risks to our economy that are involved on 
the chance that this last 3 percent would 
bring down the cartel and with it the price 
of world oil. 

Yet that amounts to only one-third of a 
billion barrels a year or about 3 percent of 
OPEC exports to the world. It would be herd 
to justify the huge costs and risks to our 
economy that are involved on the chance 
that this last 3 percent would bring down 
the cartel and with it the price of world oil. 

But the case is even weaker than that, for 
he easy assumption that any reduction in 
domestic use would show up as a correspond- 
ing reduction in imports is itself question- 
able. During 1974, our oil imports grew stead- 
ily once the embargo ended while domestic 
production declined month by month. It is 
often argued that the decline in domestic 
production reflected the disincentive of the 
present pricing system which has frozen the 
price of “old” oil at $5.25 a barrel. But pro- 
duction of old oil has risen during the course 
of the year, while production of new and 
released oil, where price incentives are great, 
has declined. In these categories, production 
in the August-October period was 30 per- 
cent below its level in the embargo months 
of the first quarter. One can only speculate 
about the reasons for this peculiar develop- 
ment. But a plausible explanation for these 
figures is that imports are not the residual 
source of supply for the United States, filling 
the gap between our demand and our maxi- 
mum domestic output. With the same com- 
panies involved in importing and producing 
domestic oil, they are free to choose to im- 
port or expand their domestic output accord- 
ing to their own considerations of profit- 
ability or political strategy rather than ac- 
cording to any national desire to minimize 
the level of our imports. I believe the reasons 
for the decline in domestic oil production 
last year deserves serious investigation. And 
until we are assured that domestic output 
is as large as possible, I do not believe that 
we can assume that a reduction in total do- 
mestic demand would achieve a correspond- 
ing reduction in our petroleum imports. 

There are far more direct and promising 
ways to put economic pressure on world oil 
cartel prices. If we want to limit Imports, we 
should use import quotas, and take bids from 
world market sources for filling those quotas, 
This would have two important advantages, 
First, with quotas, we would know how much 
we were going to import. We would eliminate 
both the uncertainty of guessing how much 
demand will fall in response to a particular 
price increase; and more importantly, would 
eliminate the uncertainty about how much 
of a drop in demand would show up as a drop 
in imports. Second, with competitive bidding 
to fill those quotas, we might add a poten- 
tially divisive element to the cartel’s opera- 
tion. We cannot directly break the cartel; 
but we can at least molest it. 

Of course, by limiting imports through 
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quotas, we make the market-clearing price of 
petroleum in the United States uncertain. It 
will depend on the import level set by the 
quotas, on the level of domestic production, 
and on the success of non-price conservation 
measures that are adopted. It should be our 
aim to leave little or no gap between total 
demand and total supply to be closed by 
price increases or other means, such as some 
form of rationing. To do this, top priority 
should be assigned to producing all that we 
can domestically. It is hard to believe that 
we maximized our output in 1974. I have 
just mentioned the need to find out why new 
oil production has declined since the em- 
bargo’s end aid to see to it that no potential 
production is being withheld. 

In addition, we can relax existing state 
restrictions on production that may have 
been economically desirable in the oil mar- 
ket of several years ago but are no longer 
desirable today. And we can start producing 
from the Naval Petroleum Reserve at Elk 
Hills. 

This still leaves the hard question of what 
level of imports to aim for. I can see no 
justification for choosing a low level that 
would create shortages at current prices de- 
spite our best efforts to expand domestic 
output. The world’s productive capacity for 
oil exceeds world demand today. Competitive 
bidding for the right to import to the United 
States should have its effect, whether big or 
small, quite independent of exactly how 
much we are willing to take in. And in makes 
no sense to tell American consumers that 
there is oil available at prices they are will- 
ing to pay, but the government will not let 
them have it. 

This leads me to the final issue of what 
to do if we do not want to do any of the 
above. Then, I believe, the answer is do 
nothing. If an embargo comes, it will be time 
enough to ask for sacrifice, rationing, gas 
lines, excise taxes or whatever; and there 


will be time enough to choose our poison 
and implement it before the first ship 


doesn't arrive, 

For the longer run, both demand and sup- 
ply will respond increasingly to the price 
increases that have already occurred. Even 
prices well below those on today’s world mar- 
ket—together with measures to encourage 
leasing, exploration and development of new 
fields—will assure the expansion of domestic 
supply. This may or may not lead to self- 
sufficiency. But we should not pursue self- 
sufficiency if the cost is a protected domestic 
energy industry with prices well above those 
available to other countries in world markets. 
In the meanwhile, we should avoid crusades 
to deliberately reduce the amount of oll 
available to our country or needlessly to raise 
its price. Such policies can only worsen our 
economic problems. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CIA 
SITUATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Olin 
Robison, provost of Bowdoin College in 
Brunswick, Maine, wrote an excellent 
short analysis of the CIA situation in an 


article published in a recent issue of the 


Maine Times. 
Among his major 
Robison states— 


While it may not be possible to eliminate 
foreign covert operations altogether, at least 
the CIA and the American public ought to 


resist the temptation to turn a regrettable 
necessity into a virtue. 


This, and the other points Mr. Robison 
makes in his article, can provide us good 
guidance this year in our examination 
of American intelligence activities. 

Mr. Robison, educated at Baylor and 


conclusions Mr. 
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Oxford Universities, has been provost of 
Bowdoin since 1970. He served as Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs for 3 years 
ending in 1968, and prior to that served 
in an executive capacity with the Peace 
Corps. 

His article on the CIA makes good 
reading, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Robison’s article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Maine Times, Jan. 24, 1975] 

Tue CIA AND THE TAR BABY 
(By Olin Robison) 

Chiselled in stone over the main entrance 
of the CIA building in Langley, Virginia, are 
the words of Christ, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Considering Allen Dulles’s Presbyterian back- 
ground and America’s sense of destiny when 
the building was completed in 1961, the in- 
scription no doubt seemed a logical choice. 
If the building were being built today, a 
more apt inscription might be an excerpt 
from the Tale of Bre’er Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby. The CIA has discovered that it is far 
easier to get into covert operations, both for- 
eign and domestic, than to get out, and that 
the whole sticky mess attracts a lot of un- 
wanted attention. 

The recent allegations that the CIA has 
been involved in systematic surveillance of 
American citizens cause all past exposes to 
pale by comparison. Even the CIA’s detrac- 
tors are usually prepared to admit that an 
argument can be made for some foreign 
covert activities in an imperfect world. But 
not even the agency’s most ardent sup- 
porters are convinced that there is excuse 
for the alleged domestic operations. Each of 
the past publicized incidents has produced 
some refinement of US intelligence policy 
or practice. We can only hope that this will 
be so again. 

While attention is again focused on CIA 
activities, it is worth remembering that the 
CIA's record of public exposure, on balance, 
has not been too bad. Its agents were Amer- 
ica’s shock troops during the most intense 
years of the Cold War. There were some spec- 
tacular successes, The CIA was the trendy 
place to be if you were a young liberal in the 
1950's. The Communists were not gentlemen, 
and certain messy things had to be done. 
We would take on the Communists at their 
own game, we told ourselves, and even play 
by their rules if necessary. 

The first time the American public was 
made aware of how thoroughly we played 
the game was the U-2 incident in 1959. 
Public reaction was mixed: there was pride 
in the technological accomplishment, shame 
because of the widely-held assumption that 
caught spies were supposed to destroy them- 
selves, and embarrassment about the Rus- 
Sians lording it over President Eisenhower. 
Actually, the Russians helped us through 
that one. Their public behavior was terribly 
righteous and petulant when everyone knew 
it to be a case of a splinter in our eye and 
a board in theirs. Insiders thought it a ter- 
ribly inconvenient time for this sort of 
thing to happen. 

However, a new precedent had been set. 
For the first time a chief of state of a 
major nation had publicly confessed to spy- 
ing. Spying is an old and honorable profes- 
sion, but up to 1959, kings, prime ministers 
and Presidents never owned up to their own. 
In his memoirs, President Eisenhower ac- 
knowledged that a Presidential disavowal 
was expected but that the evidence the So- 
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viets had was so overwhelming that a lie 
would not have done any good. It was a 
momentary victory for practicality over the 
gray morality of the Cold War. 

There was little further public notice of 
the intelligence community until the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco in 1961. Detractors of the CIA, 
especially those with a moral axe to grind, 
had a field day. Supporters, or at least de- 
fenders, of the CIA were dismayed and an- 
gered at the ineptitude of the operation. The 
President was ill-advised, embarrassed, and 
worst, was made publicly to appear not in 
command. Those who felt he was in com- 
mand believed he had made a very bad de- 
cision. 

The next major public stir over the in- 
telligence community came in February, 
1967, when the CIA was caught financing 
the overseas activities of the National Stu- 
dent Association and sundry other domestic 
organizations. Until recently this episode 
had proven more damaging to the public 
image of the CIA than any other. There was 
@ genuine furore, and with good reason. The 
CIA had systematically used unwitting 
American organizations for its own purposes. 
It was one thing to infiltrate Communist or- 
ganizations, but quite another to use Ameri- 
cans who did not know they were being used. 

In each of these incidents, the American 
people became more aware of the extent of 
CIA activity, and in each case there was pub- 
lic discussion which proved to be helpful and 
constructive to Washington policymakers. 
The U-2 episode set the precedent of Presi- 
dential public acceptance of responsibility 
and dramatized the need for better commu- 
nication between the operational end of the 
intelligence organization and the most senior 
policymakers, especially the White House. 

The Bay of Pigs disaster provoked man- 
agerial reforms of note within the intelli- 
gence community and underscored emphatic- 
ally the limits of covert military operations. 
Unfortunately these lessons were not well 
learned, as subsequent developments in 
Southeast Asia were to show. 

The CIA-NSA affair produced a new pol- 
icy statement from the White House con- 
cerning CIA use of and involvement in 
domestic educational and cultural organiza- 
tions. Simply put, there was to be none, 
People knowledgeable in the affairs of the 
CIA have thought until recently that the 
CIA had followed this policy to the letter. 

Now the CIA is again in the news on two 
fronts. The first issue is the CIA’s admitted 
covert action aimed at influencing the in- 
ternal political struggles in Chile. That ad- 
mission, with the attendant media coverage, 
has raised the question of the need for and 
morality of covert action of any sort. 

The second, and far more serious, issue is 
the recent allegation in the New York Times 
that the CIA has engaged in extensive do- 
mestic surveillance, compiling dossiers on 
thousands of U.S. citizens. 

President Ford has now appointed a panel 
of distinguished Americans to address the 
latter of these two issues. However, as when 
President Johnson appointed a similar com- 
mittee to look into the CIA-NSA affair, the 
mandate of the new commission is quite 
narrow. The commission is to decide whether 
the CIA has violated its charter, “whether 
existing safeguards are adequate to preclude 
agency activities that might go beyond its 
authority,” and to make recommendations. 
The commission has not been asked to go 
into the question of foreign covert activities. 

The President's action is commendable. 
But it is not enough. An extraordinary op- 
portunity is being missed. The President 
should give the new commission a far more 
Sweeping mandate. Meddling in another na- 
tion’s internal politics is a vexing question 
and ought to be addressed. Just as important 
is the question of control; to whom is the 
CIA genuinely answerable? Can the Amer- 
ican public be assured that the spirit of the 
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law governing the intelligence community 
is not being flouted on some legalistic tech- 
nicality? It is time for a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of intelligence policy. 

Intelligence organizations created and sus- 
tained by democratic societies are, at the 
very least, an anomoly. Although Americans 
have always had a healthy suspicion of any 
secret government activity, they were pre- 
pared to accept Cold War justifications for 
the creation and growth of the CIA and re- 
lated agencies. However, the national con- 
sensus will not be forthcoming without pub- 
lic discussion of something which costs the 
taxpayers several billions every year. 

No one need pretend that such public 
discussion of the hard questions will result 
in immediate or sweeping changes. However, 
the stage can be set for doing things differ- 
ently in the future. Why not, for instance, 
examine the complexity, size, cost, and 
wastefully duplicative habits of the intelli- 
gence community? Why not ask what might 
happen, if anything, were we to abandon the 
covert operations field to the Soviets? Could 
some of these matters, like disarmament, be 
the subject of negotiation? Is it really nec- 
essary for us to inflict on other nations activ- 
ities which, were our circumstances reversed, 
we would resent and resist? 

Unless the larger questions are addressed, 
the CIA-Chile affair and the domestic ac- 
tivity allegations may, regrettably, have lit- 
tle effect other than further deflation of 
public confidence in government. From now 
on, the government will find it increasingly 
difficult to keep covert operations covert, 
and the American public is not likely to be- 
come more tolerant of discovered blunders. 
Nor does it help to have people wondering if 
they are being spied upon. The problems 
simply will not go away for two major rea- 
sons: 

1, The CIA suffers from a syndrome which 
might be labelled “all dressed up and no- 
where to go”, It is an organization with ex- 
traordinary capabilities employing some of 
the most talented people in government 
service (the Watergate personalities notwith- 
standing). The natural bureaucratic ten- 
dency is toward self-perpetuation, and no 
large organization is likely to change its pol- 
icles and operations without external pres- 
sure to do so. 

2. Any American President should have the 
capacity to influence International events 
where American interest are clearly in jeo- 
pardy. The President, as well as other heads 
of state, is keenly aware that the vanishing 
consensus about America’s role in the world 
and the painful Viet Nam experience have 
made it unlikely that the American people 
will tolerate or support an executive threat 
to send in U.S. troops. With his options thus 
restricted, a President is unlikely to give up 
@ strong and flexible foreign covert action 
capacity in the intelligence community, 
though he may be reluctant to use it. If it 
is there, it is likely to find something to do. 

Brer Rabbit fans will remember that: the 
cagey rabbit escaped the Tar Baby by trick- 
ing Brer Fox into throwing him in the briar 
patch, his natural home. Perhaps the U.S. 
foreign affairs establishment has been in the 
sticky snare of covert operations for so long 
that it now regards such action with pride. 
Nonetheless, the briar patch of public dis- 
cussion is the natural home of any major 
instrument of a democratic republic. And 
while it may not be possible to eliminate 
foreign covert operations altogether, at least 
the CIA and the American public ought to 
resist the temptation to turn a regrettable 
necessity into a virtue. Any question of the 
permissibility of domestic covert operations 
ought to be laid to rest, firmly and per- 
manently. 


W. DALE CLARK, OF OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I was 
deeply saddened recently by the death of 
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a long-time friend and great civic leader 
in my home city of Omaha, W. Dale 
Clark. He shunned the public spotlight, 
but he was a man who made things 
happen. His contributions to Omaha and 
the State of Nebraska were innumerable. 

Dale Clark served as president or board 
chairman of the Omaha National Bank 
for 33 years. As a news story in the Jan- 
uary 29, 1975, edition of the Omaha 
Word-Herald relates: 

Clark's mother wanted her son to work 
in a bank, “where it is clean,” so in 1908, at 
the age of 16 and after only a year and a half 
of high school, he left the family farm near 
tiny Fillmore, Mo., and went to St. Joseph, 
Mo., to seek his fortune. 

There were no openings in the banks, so 
he went to work instead at a wholesale 
grocery firm for $15 a month. Six months 
later he landed a job as a bank messenger 
with a princely increase to $25 a month. 

Fifty-four years later, in 1962, he ended 
his active banking career at his retirement 
as chairman of the board of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Nebraska’s largest. Until his 
death he retained an office provided by the 
bank and a position on the bank's senior 
advisory council. 


During his career he helped many 
Omaha businesses survive hard times. 
Dale Clark headed many charity drives 
and served on the board of several 
Omaha firms and institutions. He was 
instrumental in insuring that the own- 
ership of Omaha’s only daily newspaper, 
the World-Herald, remained in local 
hands. 

Dale Clark was a great man. His con- 
tributions will be missed. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a World- 
Herald editorial of January 29, 1975, pay- 
ing tribute to Dale Clark, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

W, DALE CLARK 

Dale Clark was a warm, gentle, courteous, 
human man who used his great abilities to 
try to improve the world around him. 

The world around him was this commu- 
nity, this area. 

For half a century he spent much of his 
time and energies leading or counseling in 
the building of civic projects or raising 
funds for charity or simply helping people. 

He became president of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank while he was still in his 30s. He 
helped this newspaper and was at one time 
its board chairman. He sat on a number 
of corporate boards of directors. 

But the list of his achievements does not 
begin to tell the kind of man he was. 

“We are dependent upon one another and 
through our attitude toward our fellow man 
we make the going either smooth or rough. 
Life to us is a laboratory test, in which we 
have the advantage of being able to respond 
favorably or not, as we see fit. 

“Change is an essential part of this life; 
therefore it is important that we decide what 
are really the important things We can hold 
to.” 


These were Dale Clark’s words when he 
became president of the bank 46 years ago. 
They were not simply words; they described 
the way he lived his own life. 

Every man, woman or child who wrote him 
a letter received an answer. He was an in- 
veterate note writer and the messages were 
almost invariably a compliment or a thank 
you, an upbeat comment. 

He had an extraordinary effect on people 
because they knew he was genuine. His off- 
hand manner put anyone at ease and he was 
one of the most approachable of men. 
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He could express firmly held beliefs softly, 
but he seemed more interested in what the 
other fellow had to say. 

He had a sense of humor, which like almost 
everything else about him, was gentle and 
quiet, never biting. His betting limit, as he 
often said, was 10 cents but when he did bet 
a dime he had an uncanny way of winning. 

Generous himself, he used to coax his 
listeners to contributing to a worthy cause 
by pointing out that “nobody ever went 
broke contributing to charity.” 

For years he taught a class at First Meth- 
odist Church. He rarely talked about his be- 
liefs; he lived by them. One friend said of 
him that in every particular his life reflected 
the Christian teaching. 

Now this good, wise and much loved man 
is gone, dead at age 82, He has left his mark 
on the community as few men have. We 
shall miss him, 


FRENCH REPORT ON INTER- 
NATIONAL OIL COMPANIES 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, on 
November 6, 1974, the National Assembly 
of France published a report by one of 
its deputies, M. Julien Schvartz, on “the 
commercial, financial, and fiscal condi- 
tions under which oil companies op- 
erating in France supply the French 
market, insure the distribution of vari- 
ous petroleum products, and on their re- 
lations with the Government.” This re- 
port, translated by Ms. Pauline Mian of 
the Library of Congress, examine the im- 
pact on the French economy by predomi- 
nantly American multinational oil com- 
panies. In addition, M. Schvartz makes 
some interesting observations on U.S. 
energy policy, especially as it affects 
other European countries. 

For example, the observation that “the 
United States became aware early in the 
1970’s that it must retain its independ- 
ence in energy if it wanted to retain its 
superpower status and room for interna- 
tional maneuver and therefore con- 
tributed to the price increases and were 
not bothered by those which occurred at 
the end of 1973” is one that is not gen- 
erally accepted by American energy poli- 
cymakers, but one which sheds some 
light on the administration’s refusal to 
roll back domestic energy prices and its 
commitment to increasing these prices. 

I believe that is necessary for mem- 
bers of the Senate and House to ap- 
preciate how another nation such as 
France views the energy policy being de- 
veloped and promulgated by this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the translations made avail- 
able to me by the Library of Congress be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the transla- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Votume II 
PART It 
I. FRENCH OIL POLICIES 

France consumed little petroleum at the 
time legislation was enacted enabling the 
Government to intervene on the petroleum 
market. France perceived, early on, the in- 


ternational character of the oil industry as 
well as France's increasing dependence on 


oil. 

In 1930, the preponderance of the major 
international oll companies was well estab- 
lished and its oligopolistic character was 
difficult to reconcile with the principle of 
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free competition. The French Government, 
therefore, was prompted to assume control 
over petroleum imports. Legislation was 
passed in 1928, which, for the times, was 
novel and interventionist. The law of March 
30, 1928, gave the Government a monopoly 
over imports which in turn the Government 
delegated to the companies. In return for 
the companies’ cooperation in assuring 
France security of supplies, the companies 
were guaranteed protected markets, Despite 
the appearance of French companies which 
tried, with the help of the government, to 
secure an im t share of the market, 
this agreement has never been fundamental- 
ly questioned, each quarter finding it to his 
own advantage. 

Taken as a whole, one cannot question the 
coherence of France’s oil policies, intent on 
achieving a relative independence and secu- 
ity of supplies. Based on the control of, as 
well as the cooperation, of the multinational 
companies, and subsequently on the deyel- 
opment of a state-owned petroleum sector, 
France's policies have nevertheless been cost- 
ly to the consumer. Despite the illusions of 
the 1928 legislators, the complete absence of 
competition with regard to imports spilled 
over into the distribution area. The fate of 
the consumer has become a matter of in- 
creasing concern to today’s legislator. 

Legislation against price-fixing and other 
abuses stemming from dominant positions 
on the market has been enacted. These laws 
remain a dead letter for the petroleum in- 
dustry, which argues that the Government, 
in passing the 1928 legislation, abandoned 
the idea of open competition. According to 
the industry, collusion and other practices 
discovered at the distribution level are the 
natural consequence of the agreement be- 
tween the Government and the companies, 
and are sanctioned by the Government. The 
industry also claims that other instances of 
concerted action which have been uncovered 
were decided upon at echelons far removed 
from headquarters and are, of course, re- 
grettable. 

Having received a mandate, not only to 
investigate the supply situation, but also 
conditions surrounding the distribution of 
petroleum products, the committee must 
reply to these arguments. This entails an 
examination of the Government's attitude 
toward the oil companies. Has not the con- 
sumer, who has only been rarely mentioned 
during the course of these hearings, been 
sacrificed on the altar of cooperation between 
the Government and the companies? Was it 
necessary to pay this price in order to ensure 
oil supplies for France? The committee thus 
received a mandate from the National Assem- 
bly to examine the behavior of those agencies 
responsible by law for the Government's re- 
lations with the companies, as well as the 
attitude of the companies themselves, whose 
non-competitive practices in the area of dis- 
tribution have already been established. The 
importance of this investigation remains, de- 
spite its retrospective character, at a time 
when the relations between the government 
and the oll companies are being questioned, 
as a result of the energy crisis, 

Chapter I. French oll policies since 
World War I 

A. Background. 

To trace French oil policies, one must 
study the evolution of the Government's 
relations with the oil companies. At the out- 
set, Government intervention was motivated 
by a concern to ensure security of supplies, 
through control over the multinational com- 
panies; gradually, state intervention became 
more systematic. Two periods can be distin- 
guished: one extending from the law of 1928 
to World War II, the second from 1945 to 
1970, and which was characterized by the 
development of a state-owned oll industry, 

1. Control over the oil market. 


The legal status governing the French oil 
market derives from article 53 of the law 
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of April 4, 1926, and from the law of March 
30, 1928. These laws were designed to prevent 
the take-over of the French economy by the 
anglo-saxon companies, or at least to ar- 
bitrate among them, as well as to ensure a 
steady supply of crude and finished prod- 
ucts. The main provisions of the law of 1928 
consist in the granting of special import au- 
thorizations, subject to certain obligations 
on the part of the recipients. Import au- 
thorizations fall into two categories: au- 
thorizations to import crude (refining au- 
thorizations called Al0—of a ten-year dura- 
tion), and authorizations to import finished 
products (distributing authorizations called 
A3—of a three-year duration). Authoriza- 
tions are granted on a quota basis after re- 
quests submitted to a special interminis- 
terial committee are approved. 

Renewal of authorization gives the Gov- 
erment a significant weapon, with which it 
can impose obligations on importers, These 
obligations include: a 3-month reserve stock 
for each category of products, (decree of 
March 10, 1958), agreement to meet the 
Government's projections for necessary sup- 
plies, participation in contracts of “national 
interest” (decree of February 1963—pur- 
chase of crude and finished products which 
the Government considers useful to the 
French economy). Other constraints im- 
posed on the companies have enabled the 
Government to encourage the development 
of a national tanker-fleet, a refining indus- 
try, and to regulate distribution outlets. 

2. The French Government's quest for in- 
dependence in oil and the development of 
a state-owned petroleum sector. 

An important step in this direction was 
made in 1939 with the creation of the Regie 
Autonome des Petroles (RAP), and sub- 
sequently with the creation of the Societe 
Nationale des Petroles d'Aquitaine (SNPA) 
and the Bureau des Recherches Petrolieres 
(BRP). The Government's desire to take a 
firmer hand in the petroleum industry after 
World War H was prompted by the state of 
ruin of our refining industry, and our com- 
plete dependence on the United States for 
oll, coupled with our lack of foreign ex- 
change. The objective of national inde- 
pendence required massive government aid. 

The development of the state-owned oil 
industry can be resumed briefly: the estab- 
lishment of RAP, BRP, and UGP was fol- 
lowed by the merger of BRP and RAP into 
one national company (ELF-ERAP). (decree 
of December 1, 1965). 

ELF-ERAP has pursued its policies on two 
fronts: on the foreign front, ELF has tried 
to diversify its sources of supply. On the 
domestic front, ELF-ERAP has attempted to 
regroup its numerous subsidiaries and afili- 
ates at all levels of the petroleum industry. 

Having given up the goal of supplying 
France exclusively with “franc-area” petro- 
leum, ELF has created many subsidiaries in 
Australia, Canada, and the North Sea. ELF 
has broken with the practice of Anglo-Saxon 
companies which have sought concession 
agreements with producing countries, and 
has negotiated participation with the latter. 

The period 1945-1970 was marked by the 
discovery of oil in the Sahara, and Algeria's 
subsequent nationalization of French assets 
in 1971, and by the signing of the Treaty of 
Rome. . 

During this period, the Government oscil- 
lated between direct intervention and co- 
operation, exercising interventionist methods 
but calling for cooperation. The Govern- 
ment’s cooperation with the private com- 
panies centered mainly in the area of re- 
search and exploration (via tax incentives). 
Cooperation with the private companies be- 
came necessary when France became a pro- 
ducer of petroleum. It imposed upon them 
the distribution of “franc-area” petroleum 
until Algeria’s nationalization of French as- 
sets in 1971, after which the Government 
abandoned its search for petroleum payable 
in francs. 
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A brief survey of French oil policies thus 
enables one to appreciate their coherence 
and continuity. Prompted by the quest for 
security of supplies, they followed two 
courses: 1) control over the subsidiaries of 
the multinational companies by organizing 
the market and maintaining a certain bal- 
ance among them. The Government was per- 
fectly aware of the advantages granted to the 
companies. [In return for continuity of sup- 
plies and fulfillment of “national interest” 
contracts, the companies were given a guar- 
anteed access to a protected market—at 
prices generally higher than world prices, 
and determined in a relatively arbitrary 
fashion.] 

2). The second course was the development, 
with the help of the Government, of na- 
tional oil companies, whose goal was also 
security of supplies by the production of 
“frac-area’ petroleum. The Government's 
influence was at first very limited. When the 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles (CFP) was 
created in 1924, its mandate was to cooperate 
with the multinational companies. After 
World War II, the Government created pub- 
licly-owned companies and regrouped them- 
into one national company, whose mandate 
was to wrest a share of the market from the 
firmly-entrenched multinational companies. 
While the Government interpreted the 1928 
law as an attempt to limit the growth of 
the multinational companies through the 
creation of ceilings, the multinational com- 
panies interpreted it as an inalienable right 
to a share of the French market—and the 
appearance of a French national company 
challenged this notion. 

The 1928 law certainly contained the seed 
of this misunderstanding and explains why, 
despite the Government's wish to maintain 
sa certain competitiveness on the oil market 
within ceilings, the industry organized price- 
rigging and other practices, seemingly within 
a legal framework, in order to maintain and 
consolidate its gains on the French market. 

Without prejudging our conclusions, it is 
appropriate at this time to question the ad- 
vantages of a system which grants extra 
revenues to the foreign companies. Did the 
problem of security of supplies require these 
sacrifices with regard to prices? And, most 
importantly, did the system achieve true se- 
curity of supplies, since security of supplies 
is the justification for the system? 

France, 45 years after the enactment of 
the law of 1928, despite the creation amidst 
a general outcry of a truly national company, 
remains very dependent on the international 
companies and must contribute to their 
prosperity in order to ensure a continuity 
of supplies. 

Nevertheless, despite its cost, the balance 
sheet of the law of 1928 is not entirely neg- 
ative. Its main advantage is that it 
obliges the companies to divulge specific in- 
formation to the government regarding their 
activities. It enabled the development of a 
strong refining industry. It also enabled the 
Government to prevent the predominance of 
one international company on the French 
market and ensuring a balance among them, 
although in this respect the “cartellization” 
of the majors has made it of dubious effec- 
tiveness. The law was nevertheless inspired 
by the idea of diversifying supplies, ex- 
pressed in the popular dictum “don't put all 
your eggs in the same basket.” Finally, the 
legislation enabled the Government to es- 
tablish a national petroleum sector, without 
great upheaval, and without endangering 
supplies. 

However, this positive aspect must not 
mask the price paid for this policy of na- 
tional independence. First of all, the French 
consumer has had to pay a little more than 
his neighbor for petroleum products, in order 
to support the national companies, especial- 
ly when they were selling “franc-area”’ crude. 
Agencies charged with implementing govern- 
mental policies—such as the BRP—bene- 
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fitted from substantial capital investments; 
and with hindsight one can question the 
concrete results of this effort, especially when 
one compares France’s position with that of 
Germany which pursued an opposite course. 
France indeed refineries and a 
strong industrial base, but despite the in- 
tensity of its exploration efforts, it is not 
better off than its neighbors when it comes 
to security of supplies at critical times. 

While the Government has powerful means 
at its disposal for information, intervention 
and control, it would seem that it has not 
taken full advantage of its powers of con- 
trol, The “collusion” practices brought to 
light, imstitutionalized by the industry a 
long time ago, even if they only represent a 
superficial aspect of the problem, are never- 
theless significant. (What is the use of set- 
ting up rules governing distribution?) As for 
the publicly-owned petroleum sector, it is the 
whole problem of its control which is in 
question, What good are the considerable 
powers at the disposal of the Government's 
representatives within the companies, if one 
merely rests content that the national com- 
panies follow, like the subsidiaries of foreign 
companies, the directives given to implement 
the Government's general oil policies? What 
is the use of a control which is exerted main- 
ly when the companies are in need and ask 
for the Government's help? 

These questions have guided your Rap- 
porteur in the Committee's investigation of 
collusion practices in the distribution sec- 
tor, These practices, several of which have 
recently been made public, lead one to ques- 
tion whether the Government, despite all the 
means at its disposal, really controls the pe- 
troleum market, most notably with regard 
to prices. 

PART III—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
I. On France's oil policies 

The main problem confronting the West is 
the multiplication by four of the price of 
crude, The brutal increase in the price of 
crude is felt by many to be an unjustified ag- 
gression, decided upon either by irresponsi- 
ble people or by blackmailers taking advan- 
tage of their position. The producing coun- 
tries are held responsible for all our ills: in- 
flation, unemployment, economic constraints. 
In this atmosphere it is difficult to be 
rational and objective. Some try, neverthe- 
less. Mr. Maurice Papon, in his report on 
the 1974 budget, noted that for all OECD 
countries in 1974, petroleum is responsible 
for only 1.5% of the inflation that member 
countries are witnessing, the figure reaching 
2.7% for France, while our average inflation 
rate has been 15%. The fact is that the 
Western world is reaping the harvest of its 
lack of foresight and its inability to listen 
to the voices—among them that of General 
de Gaulle—which have called for a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s riches. 

The trouble is that western countries have 
suffered unequally from the crisis and have 
therefore adopted different approaches to its 
solution. The worst hit by the crisis have 
been the Third World countries which do not 
produce oil. Among the developed countries, 
there are two which have not really suffered 
from the present crisis: West Germany and 
the United States, although both for differ- 
ent reasons, 

Because of its industrial power base, its 
vigorous anti-inflation policies, and the 
strength of its exports, West Germany’s bal- 
ance-of-payments were not jeopardized by 
the recent events. As for the United States, 
the international monetary system allows it 
to have a permanent balance-of-payments 
deficit. As a matter of fact, the present situ- 
ation has worked in the United States’ favor: 
the balance-of-payments deficits experienced 
by the European countries has led them to 
scek more and more dollars, which remain 
the keystone of the international monetary 
system. On a long-term basis, the increase 
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in the price of oil will improve the United 
States’ supply situation. Indeed, their pro- 
ductive capacity will increase as a greater 
number of domestic wells become competi- 
tive. Also, the search for alternative sources 
of energy will be accelerated as profit mar- 


gins become acceptable. On the other hand, 
the impact of the price increases was con- 
siderable on four countries: France, Japan, 
Great Britain and Italy. 

Despite these differences, one has the im- 
pression that the industrial countries are 
being drawn into what one might call the 
“American rationale”. 

Indeed, the United States became aware 
early In the 1970s that tt must retain its in- 
dependence in energy if it wanted to retain 
its super-power status and room for inter- 
national maneuver. Therefore they contrib- 
uted to the price increases, and those which 
occurred at the end of 1973 does not bother 
them. 

Under these circumstances, “Project Inde- 
pendence” is the logical outcome of the 
United States’ acceptance of an increase in 
the price of crude. “Project Independence” 
calls for massive investments for research 
and production of domestic crude as well as 
in areas outside the Middle East, an am- 
bitious nuclear program, a re-ordering of pri- 
orities with regard to coal and gas, and the 
production of synthetic crude. 

It is noteworthy that the United States— 
little affected by the Increase in the price 
of crude—called a conference of consumer 
nations last winter in Washington. Mr. Jo- 
bert, then French Foreign Minister, remarked 
that the final communique doesn’t even 
mention petroleum. It is also noteworthy 
that within the Committee of Twelve, under 
the aegis of the United States, discussions 
have borne on oil-sharing in the event of 
scarcity, and that the question of prices has 
not yet been broached. 

The French Government was therefore 
right to refuse participation in the begin- 
ning of 1974 in a cartel of consumer coun- 
tries under the leadership of the United 
States, whose only ambition was to seize the 
opportunity of forging unity among its allies 
and thus increase its diplomatic cards in the 
Middle East conflict. 

We should also note that the United States 
has not tackled the problem of reforming 
the international monetary system. Yet, if a 
viable solution is not found for absorbing 
all this excess capital, the producer countries 
will have no alternative but to reduce petro- 
leum production to a level at which cor- 
responding revenues would cover their needs 
and not create surplus capital. 

To go along wtih the American point of 
view, therefore, is an enormous risk, which 
should be avoided at all costs, because it 
implies an enormous investment effort which 
in the final analysis spells out an enormous 
waste. 

It is perhaps not useless to point out—at 
a time when so many favor concentrating our 
investment efforts on energy—the shocking 
character of this waste at a time when the 
greater part of humanity is sinking deeper 
and deeper into misery. The colossal increase 
in energy investments can only be achieved 
at the expense of social expenditures and the 
redistribution of income. Is it absolutely 
necessary for France to participate in re- 
search efforts outside the Middle East? The 
cost of an extra barrel of oil is 3 cents in 
the Persian Gulf, 17 cents in Venezuela, more 
than 1 dollar in the United States, and be- 
tween 1% and 2 dollars in the North Sea. 
It is on the basis of this increase in produc- 
tion costs that the companies justify their 
claim to considerable profits. But it should 
be remembered that the British Government 
has already announced that North Sea oil 
discoveries would go for English consumption, 
It is an illusion to think that oll discoveries 
in this part of the world would result in 
lower world prices for oil; producing coun- 
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tries would most likely limit production to 
their own needs. Should France participate 
in this effort which can only benefit others? 
What has the Federal Republic spent on en- 
ergy research—more specifically on petro- 
leum—since 1945? The same question could 
be asked of Japan. If France, in its search 
for agreements with the producing countries, 
encounters only negative responses among its 
Western partners, why should it go along with 
their policies? In the last analysis, the only 
worthwhile exploration effort for France is 
that in the Iroise Sea (off the coast of 
Brittany). 

The world would benefit greatly from the 
elaboration of a world-wide energy program 
which would allow for a reasonable level of 
investments. Unfortunately, this objective 
has not enlisted the necessary support. There 
has been no real dialogue between the con- 
sumer and producer countries since the Oc- 
tober Mideast War. The West, subconsciously, 
refuses to recognize the oil-producing coun- 
tries as worthy interlocutors. How can solu- 
tions be reached at international conferences 
if the producing countries are not included? 
Inversely, the producing countries haven’t 
always given the impression of great co- 
herence, or at least cohesion, in their pro- 
ceedings. Agreements have been reached be- 
tween the producer countries and the inter- 
national companies which have enabled the 
latter to adjust without difficulty to the situ- 
ation. The companies can always pass higher 
costs on to the consumer, and the depend- 
ence of Europe on the international com- 
panies remains complete, for deliveries as 
well as for refining and distribution. 

Given the situation, what can France do? 
It can take two initiatives. 

In the international domain, France should 
do its utmost to bring about a dialogue be- 
tween the producer countries and the Europe 
of Nine. It must also do its utmost to con- 
vene a new Bretton-Woods conference to 
stabilize the international monetary system. 
This is not an anti-American line, The 
United States must realize that the Western 
world cannot persist in avoiding its own 
problems without risking terrible upheavals. 

On the domestic front, France must seek 
government-to-government contracts with 
the producer countries. 

II, For a clarification of the Government's 
petroleum policies 

The Government's first task should be a 
clarification of its oil policies. This is ren- 
dered difficult by the fact that the Govern- 
ment is both judge and a party in the 
matter. 

The Government's intervention in the pe- 
troleum sector has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a regulatory system applicable to all 
companies—both national and foreign. This 
regulatory system was also used to enhance 
the position of the national companies. Thus, 
under the guise of being general, the Gov- 
ernment was led to enact legislation aimed 
at favoring its companies. The companies, 
in no position to become the true equals of 
their rivals and fill the role assigned to them 
by the Government, adopted reprehensible 
practices, The business of collusion in divid- 
ing up the distribution market illustrates 
this regrettable phenomenon, From the time 
Elf-Erap entered the Union of Petroleum 
Companies, it behaved in a manner similar 
to that of the other companies, when it was 
not the instigator. Indeed, your Rapporteur 
felt that in certain instances, the foreign 
companies held back in these collusion prac- 
tices. 

A second difficulty resides In the inte- 
grated character of the oil companies which 
has enabled them to develop activities which 
extend far beyond the scope of the 1928 law. 
They have branched out into fields such as 
chemistry, non-ferrous metals and rea) 
estate—a diversification which complicates 
the Government's task of controlling the 
companies. 
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A third difficulty rests in the Government's 
insufficient authority in exercising its regu- 
latory role. The Direction des Carburants 
(Bureau of Fuels in the Ministry of Indus- 
try) prefers to deal with the Union of Petro- 
leum Companies rather than with the com- 
panies themselves. This practice reinforces 
the “cartellization” of the companies. 

The Government has not sufficiently 
helped its national company Elf. Elf-Erap 
was created haphazardly by the purchase of 
various companies, and has not yet achieved 
a coherent structure. The complexity of Elt’s 
structure has handicapped the company and 
has made control over it more difficult. 

Too much free rein has perhaps also been 
given to those responsible for overseeing the 
petroleum sector. The Government represen- 
tatives within the national companies give 
the impression of being mere observers or 
Maison men between the individual company 
and the various ministries concerned. What 
about the ministers themselves? Can they 
exert more control? Since the creation of Elf 
there have been 8 ministers of industry while 
Elf has had one president. There exists also a 
permanent crossing-over from the Govern- 
ment to the public sector and back again. 
After his departure from the Bureau of Fuels 
in 1949 Mr. Guillaumat became responsible 
for the public oil sector. His successor at the 
Bureau belonged to the industry and has 
come back to the Government as Secretary 
of Energy. At the same time Elf has placed its 
men in key positions. Mr. Desprairies, who 
was in charge of public relations for Elf-Erap, 
has recently been named president of the 
French Petroleum Institute. 

Under these circumstances, the ties binding 
those in the Administration responsible for 
France’s oil policies resemble those of a vassal 
to his suzerain. Where is the Government in 
all this? Is it at the head of the Bureau of 
Fuels, at the General Secretariat for Energy, 
or at the head of Elf-Erap. 

A state of permanent conflict seems to pre- 
vail between the Ministry of Finance and the 
Bureau of Fuels. The latter appears to be the 
spokesman for the oil industry within the 
Government, It seems to have limited itself 
to the task of overseeing imports. For the 
rest, it seems to have shown great under- 
standing for the problems of the oil industry. 

Other government agencies give the im- 
pression of concerning themselves only with 
their limited roles. The Bureau of Customs, 
for example, does not even centralize the in- 
formation it possesses on the origin of im- 
ported crude. 

Under these circumstances, control over the 
companies becomes practically impossible 
and the formulation of oil policies is the re- 
sult of negotiations between various inter- 
ests, the public interest supposedly coming 
out triumphant from the battles. 

Priority should be given to two initiatives, 

The first should be the creation of an 
autonomous bureau, responsible for the elab- 
oration of and control over the Government's 
oil policies. The bureau should be attached 
directly to the office of the Prime Minister, 
and the Director of the bureau, given his 
power and responsibility, should be a poli- 
tician with ministerial rank. 

The second initiative should be directed 
toward streamlining the state-owned petro- 
leum sector. Should this involve a merger 
between CFP and Elf-Erap? The matter 
should be debated. 

Should state-to-state contracts become the 
general rule, the problem of controlling the 
companies will be simplified. (The compa- 
nies would become mere operators, limiting 
their activities to the production, trans- 
portation and the refining of crude, fulfill- 
ing government contracts.) The price of 
crude would become known, and profit mar- 
gins well established. Under these conditions 
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there would be no need to question the 
presence of foreign companies in France, 
As for the distribution sector, it would be- 
come an open market once again. 


IIl. “Democratization” of choices 


Your rapporteur would like to conclude by 
insisting on the need for open debate on the 
question of policy options. The National As- 
sembly is also guilty of failure to exert any 
control, and to provide information on 
French petroleum policies. 

IV. Minority opinions —Centrists, Reformers, 
and Social Democrats 


a. It is not accurate to say that France is 
at the mercy of an American approach to 
the problem. The present situation is more 
the result of a conflict of national interests 
among the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and the Middle Eastern countries. The situa- 
tion of West European countries reflects their 
vulnerability in energy and their lack of po- 
litical unity. 

b. The impact of the price increase of oil 
on European countries has been underesti- 
mated. The seriousness of the present crisis 
goes beyond the problem of inflation and 
concerns world monetary stability as well 
as upheavals to be expected in the industrial 
structures of western economies. 

c. To limit French exploration efforts to 
the Iroise sea appears insufficient. It would 
be wiser to diversify exploration efforts geo- 
graphically and to encourage the develop- 
ment of alternative sources of energy. 

Communists 


In view of the relationship which came to 
light between the Government and the pe- 
troleum companies, the Minister of Finance 
does not appear qualified to give an objec- 
tive assessment of the oil companies’ pricing 
policies, and the increase granted the com- 
panies last August is unjustified, With regard 
to energy matters the Communists adhered 
to the Common Program of the Left. 


UNEMPLOYMENT REACHES DEPRES- 
SION LEVEL IN RAW NUMBERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, with 
the economy slipping into deeper reces- 
sion, recollections of the great depres- 
sion have become commonplace. Even 
spokesmen for the Ford administration 
have made comparisons that have sur- 
faced in the news media. 

In some cases, the comparisons have 
been irresponsible to both extremes, as- 
serting either that we are already in a 
painful depression of the scope we suf- 
fered in the 1930’s or that there are no 
comparisons whatsoever. 

Still other comparisons are simply in- 
correct. The Wall Street Journal last 
week, for example, carried a report in 
which it was pointed out that the un- 
employment rate in 1934 as 25 percent. 

The newspaper cannot be blamed for 
using that figure, since it is an official 
one derived from Department of Labor 
statistics that have been published for 
years. If blame is to be assigned, it must 
fall on modern statistical policy for com- 
piling unemployment data. 

Mr. President, the Library of Con- 
gress has done a study that lends some 
perspective to this matter by analyzing 
the differences between today’s system of 
counting the unemployed and the one 
used in the 1930's. 

The major finding of the study is that 
people who were working in the Federal 
work-relief programs of the 1930’s were 
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listed as unemployed. Today they are 
not. 

By making the necessary adjustments 
to bring the data into conformance, 
the Library of Congress study points to 
the following conclusions: 

There are just as many people unem- 
ployed today, in raw numbers, as there 
were on the average over the first 7 
years of the New Deal, from 1933 to 1940. 

Certainly, today’s economy—troubled 
and wracked as it is—is not the rickety 
structure that fell apart in 1929. More- 
over, we have unemployment insurance, 
social security programs, protection for 
individual savings, and public assistance 
programs that were not available in the 
1930’s. Our social fabric is thicker and 
stronger today. It can absorb a great deal 
more adversity. 

My basic point is that, with just as 
many individuals out of work today, we 
are doing a great deal less to directly 
provide them with federally funded op- 
portunities for productive employment. 

The Library of Congress report shows 
that in 1934 there were over 11 million 
people out of work, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment created jobs for over half of 
them. 

And over the entire 7-year period, Fed- 
eral work- relief programs provided jobs 
for fully one-third of the unemployed. 

Today, it stands closer to one-thir- 
tieth—10 percent of the level of effort of 
40 years ago. 

I believe this effort must be expanded. 
I do not see any alternative for taking up 
the slack while the Government experi- 
ments with new and unfamiliar economic 
remedies. 

Because of this belief, Mr. President, 
I intend to join in sponsorship of legisla- 
tion that would create a million public 
service jobs immediately—three times 
as many as the President has been willing 
to talk about. 

With far greater resources available 
today than President Roosevelt could 
draw upon in the 1930's, it is ironic and 
disappointing that the Ford administra- 
tion has not drawn a firm policy of cre- 
ating public service jobs on a scale com- 
mensurate with today’s need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Library of Congress report 
be printed in the Recorp, together with a 
brief history of the Federal work-relief 
programs implemented under the New 
Deal. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
A NOTE ON UNEMPLOYMENT RATES DURING 

THE New DEAL 

Cumparisons between the unemployment 
rates of the 1930’s and those of the present 
are becoming more frequent. However, any 
comparison between the official unemploy- 
ment figures for then and for now should be 
made with awareness of the fact that persons 
employed on Federally-funded work relief 
programs were counted as unemployed in the 
1930's but are counted as employed today. 
If current definitions of who is employed and 
who is unemployed were applied to the 
1930's, the numbers of unemployed and the 
unemployment rates would be substantially 
different, as the following table illustrates: 
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[Numbers of people in thousands] 


BACKGROUND 


Prior to 1940, the rate of unemployment 
was estimated by deducting the total of 
those actually employed from the total avail- 
able for work. (The volume of employment 
was estimated in accordance with changes 
in indexes of employment from such sources 
as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Na- 
tional Income Section of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dun and Bradstreet, and 
other governmental and private agencies.*) 

Those on work relief programs were ex- 
cluded from the ranks of the employed. In 
1945, the Bureau of Labor Statistics applied 
methods used by the Census Bureau in its 
Monthly Report of the Labor Force to ad- 
just the rate of unemployment reported 
during the Depression. The rates were ad- 
jJusted in relation to a revised estimate of 
the size of the labor force during the 1931- 
1939 period which was derived by interpolat- 
ing linearly between the worker rates of the 
1930 and the 1940 Census and applying the 
resultant rates to Census estimates of pop- 
ulation by age and sex for each year.* How- 
ever, since the method of identifying the un- 
employed was the same as that used during 
the Depression, i.e. deducting the number 
actually employed from the total labor force, 
the adjusted unemployment rates did not 
change the designation of those on work 
relief programs from “unemployed.” The 
rates arrived at by the Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics in 1945 are those used today in the 
Government's economic report.’ In 1964, an 
interagency committee was set up to deter- 
mine the classification in the labor force of 
the growing number of enrollees in Federal 
manpower work-training programs. In clas- 
sifying enrollees as employed or unemployed, 
the committee considered the purpose of 
each program, whether participants were 
supposed to work or receive training, and 
their status as wage earners under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and the Social Security 
Act. Enrollees in such programs have been 
classified since 1964 as employed if they were 
receiving wages rather than subsistence or 
other allowances, or if they were getting on- 
the-job training.* Under such rulings, the 
enrollees of the Federal work relief programs 
of the New Deal era would have been con- 
sidered employed. The adjustments made in 
the table on page one of this paper place 
Depression-year unemployment rates on a 
comparable basis with current rates. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Official figures as given in Appendix C of 
the Annual Report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (1972), p. 220. 

2 Persons employed in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, the National Youth Administration out- 
of-school program, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and other Federal agency proj- 
ects as reported in Appendix 9 of the 1942 
report of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

*Calculated by subtracting number em- 
ployed in work relief programs from the 
number of unemployed. 

t Adjusted unemployed as percentage of 
Civilian Labor Force. 
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Unemployed! unemployed! 
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Adjusted percent 
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programs 2 unemployed ? 


3, 061 18.9 
6, 158 9.9 
1,915 16. 
3, 647 0. 
2, 896 8. 
3,427 2. 
3, 132 1. 


* Security, Work, and Relief Policies, U.S. 
National Resources Planning Board, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1942, p. 
554. 

*Monthly Labor Review, US. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 1948, 
p. 52. 

"ef. Economic Report of the President, 
February, 1974, p. 276 with Monthly Labor 
Review, July, 1948, p. 52. 

*Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sept., 1972, 
p. 7. 

A Brier History or WORK RELIEF PROGRAMS 
DURING THE DEPRESSION 


The Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932 under which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was authorized to make 
repayable advances to the States to relieve 
the hardships resulting from unemployment 
and to lend funds for self-liquidating public 
works?! was the first major Federally- 
financed work relief program of the Depres- 
sion. From July 1932 to May 1933, $300,000,000 
in Federal funds was loaned to the States for 
public works projects. Peak employment in 
largely unskilled manual labor jobs was 
1,970,000 in March 1933. 

In May of 1933, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act (FERA)—modeled on a New York 
State program which Franklin Roosevelt had 
initiated when he was governor of that 
state—"permitted the federal government to 
make grants-in-aid to states to stimulate 
private employment if possible, to create 
public jobs if not, and to provide relief if 
necessary.” * FERA programs spent $3,088,- 
670,625 in government funds before relief 
responsibilities were returned to the states at 
the end of 1935? Peak employment in the 
program was 2,466,266 in January 1935. 

The Civil Work Administration, also 
aimed at providing work relief, was launched 
in November 1933. Half of the employees 
were to be from the relief rolls and the other 
half from the ranks of the unemployed not 
on relief. The program was expensive (spend- 
ing nearly one billion dollars in eight 
months) and not very successful.‘ It was 
terminated in July 1934 having had a peak 
employment of 4,263,644 in January 1934. 

The Emergency Conservation Work pro- 
gram (later called the Civilian Conservation 
Corps) and the National Youth Administra- 
tion were developed especially for youth. The 
CCC, organized in April 1933, employed an 
annual average of 250,000 to 300,000 youths 
to build trails, roads, cabins, firebreaks, and 
to do other conservation work in the coun- 
try’s national parks and forests* Total 
government expenditures for the program, 
which lasted from 1933 to 1940, were $2,- 
628,327,000. The NYA, begun in June 1935, 
employed an average of 150,000 to 190,000 
in-school and out-of-school youth, mostly on 
part-time jobs. During its five year existence, 
the program cost $355,979,000 in State and 
Federal funds. 

By far the largest of all the work relief 
programs during the Depression was the 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Works Progress Administration (WPA). It 
was established by the Emergency Relief 
Appropriations Act passed by Congress on 
April 8, 1935. That act appropriated $4.88 
billion “to provide relief, work relief, and 
to increase employment by providing useful 
projects.” The money was divided up mostly 
among existing federal agencies with the 
idea that each would sponsor temporary 
projects for unemployed workers. The new 
agency, WPA, received $1.4 billion to finance 
“small useful projects.” 7 Because other fed- 
eral agencies had difficulty developing proj- 
ects, most were soon run directly by the 
WPA. 

Projects were to be initiated locally by a 
state or local government or by a federal 
agency known as a sponsor. (The WPA itself 
acted as its own sponsor in a few cases; how- 
ever, after 1939 Congress required projects 
to be sponsored by some public body other 
than the WPA). The sponsor was expected 
to contribute to the cost of the project. The 
contribution could be in cash or kind (office 
Space, material, use of equipment, etc.) and 
was expected to be at least 25% of the total 
cost. (This percentage was not formalized 
until 1940 when it was set at 25 percent for 
the state as a whole, although individual 
projects could guarantee less. Prior to this 
ruling the local contribution averaged about 
19 percent) .° Plans for projects were worked 
out between the sponsor and the district 
WPA office and approved by the state and 
finally the national office. Although the 
sponsor had to guarantee part of the overall 
supervision of the project and provide the 
site, the WPA was responsible for hiring and 
paying workers, securing necessary materials, 
supplies, and equipment, and supervising the 
actual work? On completion, the product of 
the project came under local jurisdiction. 

But end products were not the primary 
goal of WPA. Its purpose was to provide 
temporary work relief to needy unemployed 
people. As Administrator Hopkins told his 
staf in June 1935; “Never forget that the 
objective of this whole program as laid down 
by the President is the objective of taking 
3,500,000 people off relief and putting them 
to work, and the secondary objective is to 
put them to work on the best possible proj- 
ects we can. 

The goal of employing 3.5 million people 
was never reached, but in November 1938 
employment on WPA projects peaked at 3,- 
300,000 workers. The yearly average of WPA 
employees compared with the total civilian 
labor force (in parenthesis) was: in 1936— 
2,544,000 (53,440,000); in 1937—1,793,000 
(54,000,000) ; in 1988—2,893,000 (54,610,000) ; 
in 1939—2,658,000 (55,230,000). 

The two major criteria for employment 
on WPA were need and employability. State 
and local relief agencies were approved by 
WPA to certify need. Their determinations 
were based on considerations such as family 
income, family size, and participation of a 
family member in other relief programs. 
Those under 18 did not qualify since the 
CCC and NYA were designed specifically for 
youth. There was no upper age limit and 
older workers tended to be a high percent- 
age of WPA enrollees because it was difficult 
for them to find other employment (43% 
of all WPA employees in November 1937 were 
45 or older). For the same reason Blacks 
tended to be a higher percentage of em- 
Pployees (15.2 percent in 1937) than they 
were of the population as a whole. Despite 
the predominance of construction projects, 
women constituted from 13 to 18 percent 
of those employed during WPA’s existence. 

From 1936 to 1942, WPA paid out an aver- 
age of nearly $1.4 billion per year in wages. 
In 1935, President Roosevelt had set the 
policy for wages by declaring that compen- 
sation would be in the form of “security 
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payments, which should be larger than the 
amount now received as a relief dole, but... 
not so large as to encourage the rejection of 
opportunities for private employment.” In 
1936, Congress required that WPA workers 
be paid prevailing hourly wages but the 
number of hours employees were allowed 
to work was correspondingly limited so that 
that number multiplied by the prevailing 
hourly wage would equal the prescribed 
“security wage.” In 1939, the prevailing- 
hourly-wage policy was abandoned. From 
then on, WPA employees were required to 
work 130 hours per month to earn the se- 
curity wage." These security wages varied 
with the type of work and the region in 
which it was being done. For instance, in 
August 1939, the lowest wages were paid 
in Mississippi, ranging from $31.20 per month 
to $7440. In the District of Columbia at 
the same time, the range was $52.00 to $94.90 
per month (the highest paid anywhere for 
skilled work) = 

From 1936 through 1941, WPA expendi- 
tures for both the Federal and State gov- 
ernments totalled over $11 billion. On & 
yearly average for this period WPA wages 
were approximately 1.5 percent of the GNP 
and between 20 and 30 percent of annual 
Federal expenditures.” It is difficult to cal- 
culate exactly how many store owners, land- 
lords, and construction material manufac- 
turers and suppliers benefited from business 
with WPA employees and projects but one 
WPA official in 1938 estimated that the pro- 
gram affected the economic well-being of 
50,000,000 people or 40% of the population 
at the time.” 

Though the majority (averaging 76% per 
year from 1936 to 1940) of WPA projects were 
construction projects such as highways, pub- 
lic buildings, recreational facilities, sewer 
systems, and airports, there were many other 
types of employment available, The list in- 
cluded: making Braille books, sewing gar- 
ments for the needy, teaching handicrafts, 
serving school lunches, controlling mosqui- 
toes, beautifying cemeteries, stuffing birds, 
painting murals, restoring library books, 
sealing abandoned mines, teaching Spanish 
to members of the Armed Forces, and giving 
concerts.” WPA workers built 651,000 miles 
of new roads; built or reconstructed 124,000 
bridges and viaducts; built 35,000 new build- 
ings and 353 new air fields (including New 
York’s LaGuardia); restored Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia and Fanueil Hall in Bos- 
ton; built the Philadelphia Art Museum, New 
York's Central Park Zoo, and Chicago's 
waterfront; served 765,000,000 school 
lunches; preserved 60,000,000 quarts of food; 
and cut the illiteracy rate in Arkansas by 
40%. However, as Alden Briscoe points out, 
the completed projects were “less important 
than the money paid out in salaries... 
millions maintained their self-respect and 
fed themselves and their dependents as a 
result of the WPA.” = 

Under President Roosevelt's Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, effective on July 1, 1939, 
the Works Progress Administration became 
the Works Projects Administration and was 
placed under the Federal Works Agency. Only 
1.6 million people were employed by the 
program in 1940 as the nation’s economy, 
stimulated by defense demands, began to re- 
cover from the Depression. The program was 
terminated in 1941. 

FOOTNOTES 

i National Resources Planning Board, Se- 
curity, Work, and Relief Policies. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942, 
p. 556. 

* Briscoe, Alden F. in U.S. Congress. Senate. 
What should Be the Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Extending Public Assistance to 
All Americans Living in Poverty? Washing- 
ton, US. Government Printing Office, 1973, 
p. 125. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVER- 
NOR MELDRIM THOMSON, JR. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, all too 
often it has become the custom in Wash- 
ington for the Federal Government to 
tell the States what to do. We do not 
listen enough to what the States actually 
want. And unfortunately, some States 
themselves have surrendered their con- 
stitutional rights in favor of the Federal 
handout and the Federal guideline. 

It is very refreshing, therefore, to read 
the inaugural address of one Governor 
who believes in the integrity of his State 
and in the ability of its people to solve 
their own problems, I am referring to 
the inaugural address of Gov. Meldrim 
Thomson, Jr., of the great State of New 
Hampshire. Under his able leadership, 
New Hampshire has extended its pro- 
grams, cut waste, piled up a surplus, and 
developed a healthy economy that is able 
to hold its own even in the present times. 
The Governor’s address expresses his 
policies of practical prudence, his sense 
of historical mission, and reverence for 
the U.S. Constitution. It contains wis- 
dom that all of us can attend to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the inaugural 
address of Governor Thomson be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF MELDRIM THOMSON, 
JR., Governor or NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of 
the General Court, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I come here today to account faithfully 
for my stewardship for the past two years 
and humbly to accept the challenge of a sec- 
ond term as Governor of our sovereign State 
of New Hampshire. 

I am deeply mindful of the great oppor- 
tunity that has been mine to serve the peo- 
ple of our State. I am determined that with- 
in the limit of my abilities we shall improve 
upon that record of service. 

To each and every person who through 
the years contributed so much to make our 
work possible, I extend the appreciation of 
a grateful heart. 
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‘Two years ago I sald that I would daily 
try to follow the wise counsel of the Prophet 
Isaiah who said: 

“Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, Judge the fatherless and plead 
for the widow. Come now, and let us reason 
together.” 

This sage advice shall continue to be the 
lodestar of our administration. 

. e * = é 
SOVEREIGN POWER 

Before we cast our moorings for the two 
year voyage ahead, let us look to the lines 
of our ship of State and the constitutional 
compass by which we steer her. 

A proper understanding of our great con- 
stitution of 1784, the second oldest in the 
nation, is essential to the success of our 
voyage. 

We believe in state sovereignty and the 
federal concept of duality that frames it. 

The New Hampshire Constitution in Part I, 
Article 2 describes the nature of state sov- 
ereignty by proclaiming that “the people of 
this state have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves as a free, sovereign 
and independent state” except for that power 
expressly delegated to the Congress. 

Only in the Constitution of Massachusetts 
can we find a similar provision. 

In the tenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, state sovereignty is affirmed by 
the reservation to the states of all powers 
not expressly delegated to the federal 
government. 

Tragically, the clear line of demarcation of 
power between the state and federal govern- 
ments drawn by Madison in the 45th Fed- 
eralist Paper has become obscured, if not 
obliterated. 

Madison expressed the intent of the found- 
ing fathers on this point by stating that the 
powers of the state governments are numer- 
ous and indefinite. 

“The powers reserved to the several states 
will extend to all the objects which, in the 
ordinary course of affairs; concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people, and 
the internal order, improvement, and pros- 
perity of the state.” 

Federal intrusion into states that began 
as a tiny stream many years ago now washes 
across state boundaries in a full and greedy 
tide of usurpation. 

Who can believe that the founding fathers 
ever intended that an omnipotent federal 
government should exercise control over 
abortions, capital punishment, busing, 
schools, wages and hours of state and local 
employees, and levy penalties in factories 
without due process? 

We believe that if the concept of federal- 
ism is to survive and continue to sustain our 
freedom, we must have a new delineation 
of those sovereign powers that belong to the 
state and those delegated to the federal 
government. 

With this in mind I have asked the Attor- 
ney General to find support from other states 
for an action against the federal government 
that might sharply define the division of 
powers between state and Tederal 
governments. 

POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

In New Hampshire we firmly believe that 
all power is derived from the people. 

In our constitution we reiterate this belief 
several times. 

We say, for example, that all government 
originates from the people, is founded in con- 
sent, and instituted for the general good. 

Again, we say, that all power being derived 
from the people, all the magistrates and offt- 
cers of government are their substitutes and 
agents and at all times accountable to them. 

As we work together to achieve the greatest 
good for all of the people of our state, it is 
essential that we constantly remind our- 
selves that each of us sought and were 
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granted the privilege of serving our people— 
not ruling them. 

To this end we might each adopt as the 
high purpose of our term of service here the 
sentiment expressed in that finest of all 
provisions of our Constitution: namely, Part 
I, Article 38, that reads: 

“A frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, and a constant 
adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, industry, frugality, and all the social 
virtues, are indispensably necessary to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty and good gov- 
ernment; the people ought, therefore, to have 
a particular regard to all those principles in 
the choice of their officers and representa- 
tives, and they have a right to require of their 
lawgivers and magistrates, an exact and con- 
stant observance of them, in the formation 
and execution of the laws necessary for the 
good administration of government.” 

We are here to serve the people. Let us do 
it well that freedom might continue to 
flourish in our land. 

THE ECONOMY GENERALLY 


Our economy today is much like that which 
faced the Pharaoh of Ancient Egypt when 
Joseph interpreted for him his dream of the 
seven kine and seven ears of corn. 

We have had in America and in many coun- 
tries of the world several years of prosperity, 
growth and attendant inflation. Now we are 
caught up in a time of recession. 

The effects of our recession have thus far 
been less disastrous than in the rest of the 
nation or most of the world. However, New 
Hampshire is not an island unto itself, and 
the economic waves that wash the other 
states eventually reach us also. 

The problems generated by the world-wide 
recession will consume here in the State 
House most of our labor in the months ahead. 

For the first time in several decades un- 
employment at the national level has spilled 
over past norms. 

Across America the percent of unemployed 
persons is pushing seven and the number of 
persons unemployed is more than six million. 
Both of these figures will surely go higher 
until we recognize that there can be no such 
thing as a little bit of uncontrolled reces- 
sion. 

Just as escalating inflation, if unchecked, 
ultimately brings bankruptcy, so will un- 
broken recession move eventually into de- 
pression. 

America has suffered a number of reces- 
sions and several depressions in its two 
hundred year history. Not one of these eco- 
nomic ills was cured by sloganizing or 
through public spending panaceas. 

The chicken in every pot and the assur- 
ance that prosperity was just around the 
corner of the Hoover days in the great de- 
pression was no more effective in restoring 
economic normalcy than was the Roose- 
veltian admonition that we had nothing to 
fear but fear itself. 

With all due respect to President Ford, the 
“WIN” acrostic, whether spelled forwards or 
backwards, will not add one job to the na- 
tion's economy. 

The cure for our present recession is not 
more federal taxes such as the Ballon-tested 
gasoline tax and surtax, which happily the 
President says he was now abandoned. 

Nor will the antidote be found in deficit 
public spending such as the recently en- 
acted public assistance act that will pump 
four and a half billion more into an already 
swollen bureaucracy, nor eight additional 
billion dollars of deficit spending for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Very little of public works monies ever 
reach the pockets of the average taxpayer. 
In the long run the creation of new public 
jobs in a time of recession only add to the 
problem because they contribute to the total 
indebtedness without creating new wealth. 

What is needed from Washington far more 
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than massive federal handouts is a strong 
leadership at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue with the courage to admit that 
America’s recession is due to restrictive gov- 
ernment policies that stifie free enterprise. 
We need a National leadership with the good 
sense to realize that we can lick this reces- 
sion if we make it possible for America’s un- 
employed to return to their Jobs where they 
can create the products that contribute to 
the wealth of the nation. 

Instead of closing steel mills in Gary, let- 
ting a coal strike run for weeks without in- 
voking the Taft-Hartley Act; instead of ship- 
ping all kinds of precious grains by the hun- 
dreds of millions of tons to the four corners 
of the world, and submitting to the extor- 
tionate demands of oil producing countries, 
Americans should arouse themselves to the 
urgent need to work and produce as though 
our very lives depended upon it—as in truth 
they most certainly do! 

We must tighten our economic belts for 
the next year. We must balance our govern- 
mental budgets, avoid new taxes, cut gov- 
ernment restrictions on free enterprise, and 
use our capital resources in productive 
purpose. 

This is the distasteful medicine of national 
self-discipline. Nothing less will erase the 
recession and restore prosperity. The world 
has never found a substitute for hard work 
as a means of generating wealth. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ECONOMY 


The recession has hit New Hampshire. 

We have about 19,000 persons unemployed 
as compared with 13,000 a year ago. For these 
19,000 out of a civilian labor force of 328,000, 
the recession is real, unpleasant and down 
right tragic. 

They deserve and will have nothing less 
than our best efforts to restore them to gain- 
ful employment as quickly as possible. 

However, in comparison with our sister 
New England states our economy is strong. 
It possesses a potential resilience much 
greater than that of other states in the 
Northeast. 

For example, in the area of unemployment 
for the month of November our rate of un- 
employment stood at 5.1. The national rate 
was 6.2. That of the other New England 
states varied from 6.8 to 8.3. 

Another important economic indicator is 
the insured unemployment rate. This re- 
fiects the number of workers actually draw- 
ing unemployment benefits. 

As of last November, New Hampshire had 
& low rate of 3.2 compared to the national 
average of 3.7. The rate of the other New 
England states ran from 4.2 to 5.5. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in our 
Unemployment Compensation Fund stood at 
$59 million, 

For these funds federal authorities set a 
standard of adequacy for this area. It is gen- 
erally 4 percent of annual taxable wages. 

New Hampshire is in a very favorable po- 
sition in this regard. Our current 6.1 percent 
of annual taxable wages to our Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Fund is substantially 
above the 4 percent standard of adequacy. 

For other New England states it runs from 
a low of .2 percent for Vermont to 2.8 per- 
cent for Massachusetts. 

Both Vermont and Connecticut have had 
to borrow monies from the federal govern- 
ment to keep their respective funds solvent. 
The other New England states may have to 
do the same thing within the next several 
months. 

We owe much credit to past legislatures 
that had the courage to withstand over the 
years raids on the unemployment fund by 
special interests. 

The wisdom of the General Court in pre- 
Serving the adequacy of our Unemployment 
Compensation Fund makes it possible for 
this Legislature to improve our benefit struc- 
ture to serve better our unemployed. And 
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this, of course, is why we have unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The status of unemployment in New 
Hampshire is only one indication of the eco- 
nomic wellbeing of our body politic, There 
are many more. 

For example, our low per capita taxes—the 
lowest north of West Virginia and east of 
Ohio. 

An overall projection shows an 8.1 percent 
industrial growth to 1980—the largest such 
projected gain of any New England state. 

A population growth that is faster than 
any other New England state and that now 
ranks us ejghth among all of the states in 
the nation. 

In personal income growth for 1973 New 
Hampshire ranked 2ist among the states 
with a 10.7 percent increase. This exceeded 
all other New England states. 

Many of these and other New Hampshire 
vital eeonomic statistics will be found in a 
new and excellent “Annual Report on the 
Economy of the State—1973", prepared for 
the Department of Resources and Economic 
Development by experts of Colby Junior Col- 
lege. The report is being released today, I 
would urge each of you to get a copy. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


For more than a decade America has been 
victimized by an environmental mystique 
that has insisted on multivarious studies 
that have crippled progress for endless 
months and years and at a cost of millions 
of taxpayers dollars. 

Thus, had we proceeded with the con- 
struction of the Alaska pipeline when oil 
was first discovered on the North Slope in- 
stead of spending $10 million on an environ- 
mental study, one copy of which weighed 
100 pounds when published, we might now 
be enjoying the benefits of cutting by at 
least one-third the high cost of foreign 
oil—a savings of three to four billion dol- 
lars for our homes, industries and utilities, 
and eventually for our consumers. 

Instead we'll now wait another three years 
before the black gold of Prudhoe Bay, can 
help America. 

Off the shores of our Atlantic States bil- 
lions of barrels of oil ‘and trillions of cubic 
feet of gas lie locked deep on the Atlantic 
Continental Shelf. 

At long last the Secretary of the Interior 
has proposed to begin leasing exploratory 
rights in the Baltimore Trough of the Con- 
tinental Shelf next summer. 

Even if we began leasing and exploring 
next summer, it would be 1980 before we 
could hope to see the first oil trickle in from 
these great deposits, 

And yet, despite our desperate need fot 
more domestic oil, we find a host of public 
officials—many in the Congress and in State 
Houses—who now plead for longer delays 
and more studies! 

Here in New Hampshire we have experi- 
enced on many occasions the high cost of 
duplicative studies for highway projects. In 
many instances these are but the delaying 
tactics of a few who want no progress at all. 

Either we must restore balance between 
progress and environmental concerns or we 
shall see the current recession deepen 
further. 

ENERGY 

Commerce is the life blood of an industrial 
nation. It is the jugular vein of a great na- 
tion. Disrupt it and the nation will soon 
perish. 

America today is dependent on energy to 
move its commerce. 

If America and the other industrial na- 
tions of the world continue their growing 
reliance for oil on the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting countries, we will be de- 
stroyed in another decade. 

The mid-east countries, Africa and Vene- 
zuela will then become the nations of wealth 
and power. 
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‘The World Bank, in a private report, has 
projected that the OPEC oll producing biock 
of nations could control 1 trillion dollars by 
1985. And a large part of that would be 
drained away from our taxpayers. 

The price of energy has become an eco- 
nomic time bomb that jeopardizes not only 
the economic well being of the people of 
New Hampshire and of the United States, 
but perils the peace and security of the en- 
tire world. 

December 23, 1973 when the OPEC coun- 
tries quadrupled the price of oil is as sig- 
nificant in the history of the world's econ- 
omy as Pearl Harbor was to our international 
security. 

We need not be dependent for long on the 
OPEC countries if we will bring in the oil 
and gas on our continental shelves. 

At the same time we must move forward 
with a crash program of construction of 
nuclear plants. 

This is the advice recently given to the 
United Nations by the father of the H- 
bomb, Dr. Edward Teller. He dismissed the 
objections of environmentalists as exagger- 
ated. 

Dr. Teller said, “There is not a single ob- 
stacle to massive use of nuclear reactors that 
cannot be overcome.” 

On this all important subject I shall soon 
submit tọ you a more comprehensive report 
with detailed recommendations for legisla- 
tion. 

TAXES AND THE BUDGET 


The problems of taxes and the budgets 
will take much of our time and efforts. 
. . . > . 


The books of the State for fiscal 1974 
should be closed and the results available to 
you in another two weeks. They will show an 
unappropriated surplus as of last July 1 of 
$25 million. Approximately $15 million of this 
surplus will be wiped out in current fiscal 
1975 by the appropriations made at the Spe- 
cial Session last spring. 

For the biennium 1976-77 we shall have to 
follow the advice of our Constitution and 
practice moderation and frugality. 

. . : . . 

I understand that other New England 
states face budget dificits now and the dis- 
mal prospect of heavy new taxes in the im- 
mediate future. That is not the case in New 
Hampshire. 

Instead, we have a current surplus and 
the happy prospect of an increase in ex- 
pendable revenues of approximately 5 to 6 
percent for the new biennium, 

* ad = e . 

You are all familiar with my firm and 
irrevocable position on taxes. In times such 
as these we must not place the burden of 
new state taxes on our people. 

I shall honor my campaign commitment 
to the voters. There will be no broad-based 
tax in this biennium. 

. > . Ld . 

As we face the tough decisions of budget 
making, we would do well to remember the 
advice given to the nation by that great 
Democrat, Grover Cleveland, in his Second 
Annual Message of 1886. Cleveland said: 

“When more of the people’s sustainance 
is exacted through the form of taxation than 
is necessary to meet the just obligations of 
Government and expenses of its economical 
administration, such exaction becomes 
ruthless extortion and a violation of the 
fundamental principles of free government,” 

: * è : . 
CONCLUSION 

Im conclusion, I would point out that I 
have tried to reorganize and streamline the 
operations of the Governor's Office that we 
might better cooperate with you. 

As your session progresses we will un- 
doubtedly disagree on some subjects. 

As far as I am concerned there will be 
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patience Instead of conflict; moderation in- 
stead of vituperation; and cooperation in 
lieu of pressure; that we might together pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty and good goy- 
ernment. 

> ec e $ . 

These are grave times. They call for firm, 
strong leadership. 

I call upon the members of this General 
Court to join with me in demonstrating that 
leadership necessary to restore Jobs to our 
people and confidence in our political in- 
stitutions. 

You are the Bicentennial General Court. As 
we observe New Hampshire's leadership in 
the war for freedom, let us determine to solve 
today’s problems with the same courage, 
faith and vision that marked the tough de- 
cisions of our Founding Fathers. 

In July, 1777, the fortunes of the colonists 
were at a low ebb. They had won no signifi- 
cant battles, The British forces were strong 
and on the move. 

Our Legislature called upon John Stark 
to lead a force of New Hampshire men to 
Bennington and Saratoga. Clouds of despair 
hung heavy over the Granite Colony. 

On July 18, 1777, that great New Hamp- 
shire patriot, John Langdon, then Speaker, 
rose before the predecessor of this body and 
said: 

“I have $1,000 in hard money, I will pledge 
my plate for $3,000 more, I have 70 hogs- 
heads of Tobago Rum which will be sold 
for the most they will bring. 

“They are at the service of the State. 

“If we succeed in defending our firesides 
and our homes, I will be remunerated. If we 
do not the property will be of no value to 
me.” 

Let us catch that vision splendid of those 
Founding Fathers. 

To ourselves and our children, let us re- 
new, by our actions in the months ahead, 
the pledge they made of their lives, fortunes, 
and sacred honor, so that with God's help, 
this Nation's destiny may stretch to the sun- 
set of time. 


THE WAY TO VIETNAM PEACE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in re- 
cent days we have heard alarming news 
about events in Indochina and about the 
course the Ford administration wants to 
pursue. The war in Vietnam has not dis- 
appeared, and it now presses on our at- 
tention again. 

Two of the most telling questions bear- 
ing on our policy are: First, the attitude 
of the Vietnamese parties toward the 
Paris agreement; and second, the feasi- 
bility of implementing the political terms 
of that document. 

Recently I joined in a press conference 
with two gentlemen who are exception- 
ally well qualified to speak to those 
points. 

Bishop Paul Washburn of Chicago and 
northern Illinois, is president of the 
board of Global Ministries of the United 
Methodist Church, and he returned in 
December from a mission to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. 

Bishop Washburn does not dismiss the 
fact that the cease-fire has been largely 
abandoned in recent weeks. But he does 
bring back a strong conviction that the 
cease-fire is in ruins for just one rea- 
son—hbecause not only the. military but 
the political provisions of the agreement, 
those providing for an ultimate resolu- 
tion of the conflict, have long since been 
discarded by Saigon. Bishop Washburn 
believes very strongly that the North 
Vietnamese do support and do want to 
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implement the agreement they signed in 
Paris nearly 2 years ago. 

The other participant in this press 
conference was Ngo Cong Duc, a former 
deputy of the South Vietnamese Assem- 
bly and former publisher of the Saigon 
daily newspaper Ting Sang. 

Mr, Duc is a non-Communist neutral- 
ist who lives in exile in Sweden and 
France. While administration spokes- 
men claim that more arms for Saigon 
will save the peace, Mr. Duc told us 
forcefully this morning that it is our aid 
to Saigon that has kept peace from com- 
ing, under the very terms the Paris 
agreement provides. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the prepared statement I pre- 
sented at the press conference be printed 
in the Recor, together with an excellent 
series of articles by Mr. Michael Parks, 
a staff correspondent from the Baltimore 
Sun, in which he analyzed from North 
Vietnam the directions and aspirations 
of the DRV at that time. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN 

I am frankly astonished that we are hold- 
ing this press conference. 

It is astonishing to me that sane people 
must still debate this insane war. 

It is astonishing to hear the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of State considering the diversion of a U.S. 
carrier task force to Vietnam as a “show of 
force.” 

It is astonishing to hear admissions of 
American reconnaissance flights over North 
and South Vietnam—coupled with State De- 
partment claims of our “right” to break the 
peace agreement we made two years ago. 

It is astonishing to hear discussions of an 
urgent supplemental request for more arms 
to the Saigon regime. 

It is astonishing to see the sabers so re- 
cently sheathed by the Congress now being 
rattled again in Southeast Asia. 

We have endured Johnson's war and Nix- 
on’s war. Now our message is. We don’t 
want Ford's war, too. 

The Vietnamese should not need our per- 
mission to decide their own destiny. And we 
do not have the right to decide for them, or 
the power to write an American formula for 
the future of Indochina. Least of all can we 
succeed in making South Vietnam safe for 
dictatorship. 

That lesson is one legacy of the last gen- 
eration, 

It is why the vast majority of Americans 
turned against the war and finally forced 
the Administration to withdraw our troops. 
It is why Congress had adopted flat and un- 
mistakable restrictions against U.S. interven- 
tion in, over, or from off the shores of 
Indochina.” 

I take it that American policy in Vietnam 
is represented by the Agreement on Ending 
the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, 
signed in January of 1973. 

I support that agreement. Presumably the 
Administration supports it—after all, they 
signed the agreement. Further, the vast 
weight of the evidence is that the North 
Vietnamese and the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government support it. Bishop Paul 
Washburn, who is here, will be able to speak 
precisely to that point. 

But President Thieu of South Vietnam 
does not support the agreement. He is bit- 
terly opposed to it now; he has opposed it 
from the beginning; he has attempted to 
thwart it at every turn. 

For example, Article 12 of the Agreement 
contemplates a third neutral force in Viet- 
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nam, with authority equal to that of the 
PRG and the Saigon government in arrang- 
ing a political settlement and free elections. 
Article 11 calls for immediate guarantees of 
democratic liberties, including freedom of 
speech and of the press, of political activities, 
and of political organization. 

Yet it is against the law in South Viet- 
nam—Article 2 of Degree Law 93/SL/CT— 
for anyone to commit “acts of propaganda 
for and incitement of Neutralism.” 

So, Mr. Thieu simply locks up any neutral- 
ists, and then tells us that while he would 
like very much to implement the agreement, 
it is plain that the neutral third force just 
does not exist. 

Mr. Duc, who is also here, can speak to that 
issue from personal experience, since he is a 
non-communist neutralist who, if he were in 
Vietnam today, would be in prison. 

So it is Mr. Thieu who must bear the 
burden of responsibility for the awful truth 
that, after two years, peace is still not at 
hand. 

Yet we are now told that we must move 
urgently to give him more weapons if we 
want the Paris agreement to succeed. 

But more aid to General Thieu is the way 
to sabotage the agreement, not save it. It 
would go not to achieve a real peace but to 
avoid it. 

On January 25, 26, and 27, I plan to join 
with an assembly here in Washington spon- 
sored by a broad coalition of religious groups 
and other organizations who have continued 
to work for peace. This “Assembly to Save 
the Peace Agreement” will mark the second 
anniversary of that document. 

I see this assembly as one very important 
step we can take to help guarantee that war 
will end—that we will at last stand by our 
responsibilities under the Paris agreement, 
that we will assist no effort to subvert it, that 
there will at last be a declaration of Ameri- 
ean independence from an unworthy regime 
in Saigon. 

With respect to Southeast Asia, it is time to 
recognize that we are not God, and that the 
Vietnamese people are human beings. 


RECONSTRUCTION AHEAD OF VICTORY IN SOUTH 
(By Michael Parks) 

Hanor.—In one of its most critical deci- 
sions, North Vietnam has put its own recon- 
struction ahead of a Communist victory in 
the South. 

The decision is one of priorities, North 
Vietnamese officials here emphasize, for Hanoi 
still wants a reunified Vietnam under Com- 
munist rule. 

But the new strategy clearly postpones 
both a Communist victory in the South and 
reunification of North and South Vietnam. 

Top priority now goes, officials sald here, 
to rebuilding the North’s war-devastated 
economy and to resuming efforts to fashion 
@ socialist society here. 

Both are difficult, long-term tasks and they 
already are consuming most of the country’s 
energy, having displaced the war as the focus 
of attention here. 

COULD BE CHANGED 


This strategy could be changed quickly, 
and it undoubtedly would be if Hanoi felt 
that the Communist position in the South 
was seriously threatened by the government 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu in Saigon. 

North Vietnam's commitment to the new 
strategy, adopted 4 months ago, runs for just 
another 18 months, in fact. 

Then Hanoi, which hopes its economy will 
be back at the pre-bombing level of 1965, 
will survey the situation to decide how to 
proceed. A five-year development plan is to 
be drawn up and a party congress to be held. 

North Vietnam will have invested a great 
deal of effort by then in its reconstruction, 
out officials here said this does not prede- 
termine what new strategy will be worked 
out. 
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Hanoi also has carefully provided itself 
the option of returning to the battlefield In 
the South in full force at any time. 

Although North Vietnamese leaders do not 
discuss the extent of their military prepara- 
tions over the last year, they implicity ac- 
knowledged as essentially correct American 
estimates that Communist forces now have 
enough men, weapons, ammunition and 
other supplies on hand in the South for a 
general offensive bigger than those of 1968 
and 1972. 

Only when Hanoi had this option—which 
it would clearly like to use as a bargaining 
chip in negotiations with the United States 
and Saigon—could it decide to proceed with 
reconstruction at home, North Vietnamese 
Officials indicated in a series of Interviews 
here. 

The factors in this decision are not clear, 
and that means it is also not known what 
factors would bring a change in policy. 

Some Western analysts have speculated 
that the Soviet Union and China, concerned 
about their relations with the United States 
and hoping to lighten their aid burden, were 
influential, perhaps even decisive. 


WAR-WEARLINESS 


Others attribute the decision primarily to 
North Vietnam's own war-weariness, to the 
extensive destruction of its economy by the 
heavy American bombing and to a feeling 
of some Vietnamese intellectuals and officials 
that, if Hanoi did not rebuild soon, the 
modern world would bypass the country. 

There also are strong indications that the 
North Vietnamese leadership believes the 
Communist position in the South is such 
that a shift from major military engage- 
ments is not only possible but timely, per- 
mitting time for the political consolidation 
of Communist-held areas. 

Whatever the reasons behind it and what- 
ever its duration, the new policy is being 
pushed hard here now. 

Le Duan, the first secretary of the ruling 
Vietnam Workers (Communist) party and 
No. 1 in the Hanoi political hierarchy, said 
unequivocally in a recent speech that recon- 
struction is the country’s “primary and 
principal task.” He did not minimize the size 
of the undertaking. 

“The U.S. imperialists destroyed nearly 
all the economic structures our people had 
built at the cost of a tremendous amount of 
energy,” he said. “The war has rolled back 
our originally undeveloped economy, which 
had just made one step forward, to where it 
was more than 10 years ago. 

“Apart from the material damage esti- 
mated at many billions, other consequences 
of the war will take a fairly long time to 
eliminate.” 

In Hanol, Haiphong and other cities now, 
slogans and posters about reconstruction 
have replaced those calling for defeat of the 
“American aggressors.” The controlled press, 
radio and television devote two to three times 
more attention to rebuilding the North than 
to the continuing war in the South—a com- 
plete change from a year ago. 

LEADING INTELLECTUAL’S VIEW 

One of North Vietnam's leading intellec- 
tuals, Dr. Nguyen Khav Vien, explained the 
Official position this way: 

“We are now in a semi-war condition since 
our country is still at war in the South. But 
the situation, as far as our people in the 
North are concerned, has completely changed 
in comparison with 1973. 

“We are entering a new stage of our de- 
velopment. First comes reconstruction and 
then the building of a new socialist society. 
This is both the aim of our policy and the 
focus of our activity today.” 

Both regular Army and militia units are 
being widely used in reconstruction projects. 
Soldiers are coming home from tours in the 
South in unprecedented numbers, greatly 
boosting morale here, and are put to work 
rebuilding the ruins of industry. 
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The whole country seems like a vast con- 
struction site with workers moving with ant- 
like industry to reach the same level of de- 
velopment by the end of next year that they 
had achieved a decade earlier before the 
American bombing. 

North Vietnam, a country about the size 
of the state of Georgia, now has a popula- 
tion of 24 million. 

“Every resource, all available workers are 
being channeled into this effort,” said Hoang 
Tung, a principal North Vietnamese spokes- 
man and editor of Nhan Dan (the People), 
the country’s chief newspaper. 

“Our policy is clear and unambiguous. 
Reconstruction is the primary and principal 
task of our people today .... 

“Aside from what this means for us, it 
should be taken abroad as an expression of 
our goodwill, our desire to settle the problem 
{of Vietnam] peacefully.” 

The reconstruction program is predicated 
on preparedness, Mr. Tung said. “If Richard 
Nixon sees this as a step-up of war in the 
South, then he is wrong in his assess- 
ment... 

“We can shift from peace back to war," Mr. 
Tung continued, “and we have taken meas- 
ures to defend ourselves and enforce the 
Paris agreement if necessary. But we will not 
choose violence.” 

Other North Vietnamese officials also issued 
tough warnings to the United States and 
the Thieu government, saying that Com- 
munist forces in the South will defend their 
territory and will “punish” any Saigon vio- 
lations of the Paris agreement. 

Communist officials here, both North Viet- 
namese and representatives of the Viet Cong’s 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, con- 
tinue to call for full implementation of the 
Paris agreement as the only way to end the 
fighting in Vietnam and reach a political 
settlement. 

Recently they have sought to give Western 
visitors and diplomats here the impression 
that they would like to begin serious negotia- 
tions with Saigon on reducing the level of 
fighting and taking initial steps toward re- 
solving the difficult political questions. 


“AMERICANS KNOW NOW” 


“Americans know now how many chances 
for peace were lost In all those years of 
war,” said one official. “This is a similar op- 
portunity that should be seized. All the con- 
ditions are favorable.” 

But these affairs of state do not preoccupy 
most North Vietnamese. They are concerned 
with making the most of each day of peace, a 
task they go about now with high morale. 

In the densely populated Red River Delta, 
thousands of new brick houses are being 
built by peasants. Their agricultural co-op- 
eratives are expanding their acreage by filling 
bomb craters, and they are planning to double 
their flocks of chickens and ducks and herds 
of pigs. 

Conditions in the cities are grimmer. There 
is an acute housing shortage, and quality 
consumer goods can meet only a fraction of 
the demand. The end of the war seems to 
have aggravated other social problems— 
crime, corruption, hooliganism—a high birth 
rate, underemployment of labor that chal- 
lenge the order and control of the socialist 
society here. 

“Nobody knows the severity of our prob- 
lems better than I,” says Hanoi’s mayor, Dr. 
‘Tran Duy Hung, “But I am confident we shall 
deal with them successfully.” 

Dr. Nguyen Khac Vien, one of the country’s 
leading intellectuals, observed, “one thing the 
war taught us—and this applies to the solu- 
tion of these serious postwar social prob- 
lems—is that without socialism we would not 
have survived. 

“Without socialism, we would have lost the 
war. For example, if rice were not rationed 
and the price controlled, we would never 
had the support of the people," Dr. Vien 
argued. 

“We entered the war with a new social 
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structure that was still shaky. There were 
still people prior to the war who did not 
believe in a socialist regime. But everyone 
saw its benefits during the war and knows 
that it is the key to our future development.” 

The sacrifice of the individual North Viet- 
namese family is universally evident in its 
poor housing, meager rice meals and thread- 
bare, patched clothing. Altmost every family 
has lost not one or two members, but fre- 
quently many more in what amounts to 
30 years of war. 

Most people responded with cheerfulness, 
however, when asked whether they are ready 
for the additional 30 years of sacrifice en- 
tailed in the country’s ambitious plans for 
rapid economic development, a program that 
will mean only small improvements in their 
living standard for the first postwar years. 

“It is the only way things will get better,” 
said a civil engineer in Haiphong, North 
Vietnam's major port. “If I do not benefit 
from it, then my children will. 

“I am optimistic and have confidence. And, 
see, are not things better now than a year 
ago, much better than two years ago when 
the Americans were bombing Haiphong? The 
bombs have stopped, and If we do not have 
peace yet, we also do not have war... . 

“Nine members of my family were killed 
in the war, four here in the North in the 
air raids and five fighting in the South. But 
I can honestly say, even though it sounds like 
a propaganda cliche, that nothing, yet not 
even life itself, is more precious than free- 
dom and independence.” 

Hoang Tung, the editor of Nhan Dan, raised 
the same issue. “How great is the Viet- 
namese capacity for pain?” he asked. “Tt is 
difficult to measure how much the Vietnam- 
ese people can stand, whether they are ex- 
hausted or not. 

“We will continue our fight if necessary 
for many, Many years. If our generation can- 
not finish, then the next will. 

“It would be a serious mistake,” he said. 


“To interpret our new policy of reconstruc- 
tion as a sign of weakness, of exhaustion.” 


Hawnor Says Next Move Is Ur TO UNITED 
STATES 
(By Michael Parks) 

Hanot.—If it takes another military escala- 
tion to produce a political settlement in 
Vietnam, Communist leaders say they are 
ready, but they insist that they prefer nego- 
tiations. 

North Vietnamese and Viet Cong officials 
said in interviews here that the choice be- 
tween war and peace, between continued, 
perhaps stepped-up fighting and a political 
settlement—the alternatives they see—is up 
to the United States. 

What they want is an end to American 
military and economic assistance to the gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen Van Thieu in 
Saigon, a move they are sure would push it 
into serious negotiations with the Viet 
Cong’s Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment on a political settlement. 

As a basis for negotiation, the Communists 
proposed a six-point program last month, 
tightly tying military and political moves to- 
gether after separating them for the Paris 
agreement. 

The Communists want the political con- 
cessions they feel they were promised in the 
Paris agreement, including a coalition gov- 
ernment after general elections in the South. 

They are offering. at least on paper, strict 
observance of the 15-month-old cease-fire 
and, following establishment of a new gov- 
ernment, withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
forces during a general military demobiliza- 
tion In the South. 

But negotiations on all this, they stressed 
repeatedly, depend more on Washington than 
on Saigon. 

Hoang Tung, a principal North Vietnamese 
spokesman and editor of Nhan Dan, the 
newspaper of the Vietnamese Workers party, 
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said, It is really up to the United States what 
happens here in Vietnam and whether there 
is a peaceful settlement. We really want to 
settle this by peaceful means, but we cannot 
as long as the United States is military in- 
volved as it still is.” 

Another North Vietnamese official made 
the same point this way: 

When the Nixon administration says that 
it has withdrawn from Vietnam, that the war 
here is now a civil war and no concern of its, 
it is lying once again to the American people. 

American involvement remains the prin- 
cipal obstacle to a peaceful political settle- 
ment today as it has for 20 years now.” 

Nguyen Van Tien, chief of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government's delegation in 
Hanoi, said in an interview that “Whatever 
cease-fire violations there have been in the 
South are directly traceable to the advice 
and assistance, virtually orders, that Thieu 
receives from the United States.” 

As Communist leaders hammer away at 
continued American involvement in Indo- 
china, it becomes clear that they regard 
Washington as probably the only lever short 
of a general military offensive that will end 
the unwanted stalemate of no war, no peace. 

They remain very wary of President Nixon, 
regarding him as unpredictable to the point 
of irrationality. “When Nixon’s men threaten 
to bomb us again, we have to take that very 
seriously,” said a senior North Vietnamese 
official. “That man is quite capable of start- 
ing the war again all by himself.” 

There is little understanding—but much 
discussion—of the impact of the Watergate 
affair on President Nixon’s foreign policies. 
North Vietnamese officials still tend to think 
of American politics as centered on issues of 
war and peace as was the case in 1968 or 
1970. 

The Hanoi consensus seems to be that no 
change is likely in American policy until Mr. 
Nixon leaves office. “After that,” said Mr. 
Tung, “I think it would be possible to have 
normal and in time good relations between 
America and Vietnam.” 

They reject American arguments that 
Washington's influence with Saigon was re- 
duced substantially when American troops 
were withdrawn a year ago, and they ridi- 
cule suggestions that President Thieu in- 
creasingly has become his own man, inde- 
pendent of Washington. 

North Vietnamese officials were angered 
greatly by the recent American declaration 
that the United States was committed to 
substantial long-term assistance to the Sal- 
gon government. They said this proved the 
hypocrisy of Washington’s protestations of 
noninvolvement. 

If American aid to President Thieu's goy- 
ernment were ended or reduced considerably, 
North Vietnamese officials here said, then the 
two South Vietnamese adversaries would 
have to come to terms with each other. 

If the aid continues, they will continue to 
battle to improve their military and politi- 
cal positions, and the North will continue to 
help the Viet Cong in the South. 

North Vietmamese and Viet Cong officials 
said the current upsurge in fighting is due 
to Saigon’s attempts to enlarge the terri- 
tory it holds by squeezing Communist-held 
pockets. The Communists said their forces 
are counterattacking to “punish” Saigon, 

The already sharp local fights may esca- 
late in time into major battles, officials here 
acknowledged. They indicated though that 
a decision on another Communist general 
offensive, like those of 1968 and 1972, has 
not been made yet, 

North Vietnamese and Viet Cong officials 
are warning with increasing frequency, how- 
ever, that Communist forces will return to 
the battlefield in large numbers if necessary 
to secure the political gains they feel they 
were guaranteed in the Paris agreement. 

“There is no alternative for the Viet- 
namese people but to deal the hardest re- 
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turn blows at all the acts of the United 
States and the Saigon administration that 
violate the Paris agreement and sabotage 
peace,” Le Duc Tho, the chief Hanoi nego- 
tiator in Paris, said in a recent speech. 

Hoang Tung, a member of the Vietnamese 
Workers party-policy-making Central Com- 
mittee as well as editor of its newspaper, 
Nhan Dan, said that Hanoi “will not choose 
violence, but if we are compelled we will 
respond. 

“An escalation of military activity is not 
necessary to reach a political settlement, but 
we have prepared to follow that course if 
there is no other way. Negotiations are our 
choice but we are ready to fight,” Mr. Tung 
added. 

North Vietnamese officials declined to dis- 
cuss reports from American and Saigon in- 
telligence officers of a considerable buildup 
of Communist forces, including an esti- 
mated 40,000 to 70,000 North Vietnamese 
troops and additional armor, artillery and 
antiaircraft weapons in the South over the 
last year. 

But they simply repeat that they are 
equally ready to fight or negotiate, that they 
are well prepared for main-force actions as 
well as the current local battles. 

They also take a tough attitude toward re- 
newed negotiations with the United States 
over the increasing military clashes in South 
Vietnam. 

Referring to recent reports that Le Duc 
Tho would meet again soon with Henry A. 
Kissinger, the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr. Tung said that Hanoi was not 
pressing for such a meeting. 

“If we asked for it, people would think 
we are weak. Actually we are stronger, and 
the ball is in the American court,” he said. 
“The question is whether another meeting 
would solve anything. But the Tho-Kissinger 
relationship remains a forum for negotia- 
tions. 

Although the Paris agreement neither 
ended the war nor brought peace to Viet- 
nam, North Vietnamese and Viet Cong offi- 
cials do not consider it the failure many 
Americans do. 

They note it led to the withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam, reduced the 
level of fighting and still provides the best 
framework for a real cease-fire and political 
settlement. 

“We.do not want to scrap the Paris agree- 
ment,” said a senior North Vietnamese offi- 
cial, “It is the path to achieving freedom 
and independence for Vietnam. We need 
nothing more than the Paris agreement to 
end the fighting, restore peace and work out 
a political settlement, but it must be strictly 
observed.” 

Discussing the Communists’ latest pro- 
posal to Saigon for full implementation of 
the Paris agreement, Mr. Tien, head of the 
Viet Cong mission here, stressed that the 
various elements were all subject to negotia- 
tion and that it was meant to be a serious, 
concrete proposal, for bargaining with Sai- 
gon. 

“This is a good opportunity to proceed to 
strict fulfillment of the Paris agreement,” 
Mr. Tien said. “We should not need big mii- 
itary clashes for moyement in our negotia- 
tions. We had hoped that our proposal, which 
we consider very logical and concrete, would 
produce some movement itself. But Saigon 
i si it out of hand without considera- 

on.” 
The main aim of the six-point plan, Mr. 
Tien said, is to establish an orderly time- 
table, intertwining military and political 
moves, to carry out the Paris agreement. 

It starts with strict observance of the 
cease-fire and call for a series of political ac- 
tions, including the release of all civilian and 
military prisoners and the guarantee of civil 
liberties, until general elections are held 
within a year under the auspices of a 
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National Council of Reconciliation and 
Concord. 

After the establishment of a new govern- 
ment, presumably s coalition, talks would 
begin on demobilization of armed forces, m- 
cluding North Vietnamese troops now in the 
South. 

Saigon twice has proposed general elec- 
tions in the past year, but Mr. Tien said 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
feels that there would have to be “real peace 
and democratic liberties first, otherwise the 
elections would be a mockery of the term.” 

Saigon, he continued, is “just grandstand- 
ing when it proposes these elections, for they 
would be organized under Saigon’s American- 
written Constitution and not under the 
auspices of the national reconciliation coun- 
ell as called for by the Paris agreement.” 

Communist leaders said they expect no 


seriously,” as one North Vietnamese official 


said. 

Mr. , coming back to Hanol’s de- 
nunclation of continued American involve- 
ment in Vietnam, commented, “Before the 
Paris agreement, the United States was wor- 
ried about an honorable settlement so that 
it would not lose face before the rest of the 
world. The Paris agreement was its way out— 
the United States signed it. And Americans 
got out with honor. 

“Now the Nixon administration feels that 
if it gives no aid to Thieu, then Thieu will 
coliapse, and the United States again loses 
face. This is just a new pretext for con- 
tinued involvement in Vietnam. But the 
United States does not need to involve itself 
for the Vietnamese. The South Vietnamese 
can settle this themselves.” 


Hanor Faces ToucH Sociat PROBLEMS 
(By Michael Parks) 

Hanor.—Its taut war discipline relaxed, 
North Vietnam is now attempting to cope 
with a series of difficult social problems fes- 
tering for a decade. 

Top Hanoi leaders have warned already 
that they will be tougher to resolve success- 
fully than the country’s economic recon- 
struction and that they will have a deep im- 
pact on life here for another generation. 

Yet North Vietnamese officials expressed 
confidence that these problems will be ef- 
fectively dealt with. 

MORE WORRISOME PROBLEMS 

Some of the more worrisome problems: 

The cost of food and consumer goods, 
particularly on the free market, is rising 
sharply due to continued shortages: some 
Hanoi residents said prices have nearly 
doubled on the free market in the last year 
and are up to 40 per cent in state stores. 

Petty corruption, extortion bribery have 
become more serious, to judge from news- 
paper accounts here. Officials have been 
warned several times in the last year against 
taking bribes to increase food rations, allo- 
cate new apartments, issue trading permits 
or allow black marketing. 

Violent crimes, such as muggings in the 
back streets of Hanoi and Haiphong, are a 
serious problem, according to North Vietna- 
mese officials. 

War victims, including disabled soldiers, 
civilian invalids, war widows and more than 
10,000 orphans number in the hundreds of 
thousands. There are so many that the cen- 
tral government has decided the best course 
of action is to return all to their local com- 
munities and ask their friends and neighbors 
there to care for them. 

The housing shortage, mostly attributed to 
American bombing, is acute. It has led in 
some cities to the growth of urban slums, 
which the Communist leadership had eradi- 
cated 20 years ago. In some rural areas, it has 
led to the reappearance of malaria and other 
tropical diseases that had been wiped out. 
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The shortage of manpower in vital sectors 
of the economy is said to be growing worse— 
despite a good deal of underemployment and 
some unemployment as well. 

“LA DOLCE VITA” 

These and similar social problems ee 
leading newspaper, Nhan Dan (the People) to 
declare that “La Dolce Vita is gradually rot- 
ting North Vietnam Society.” 

Tung, the editor of Nhan Dan and 


after a war. Ours are quite serious, quite 
serious. 

“But we do not hide them. We feel that the 
only way they will be solved is by identifying 
them, discussing them and then working to 
resolve them.” 

Another senlor government 

scribed the current period with its social 
problems as “very difficult . .. a challenge to 
our socialist system.” 
But they and other North Vietnamese of- 
ficials strongly warned against misreading 
the current social problems and the wide- 
spread public discussion of them here as an 
indication that the t and party 
are losing political control or that Hanoi's 
resolve to fight for victory has weakened. 

That political strength will be tested by 
one intangible but real and important prob- 
lem—the gap between the rising expectations 
of the North Vietnamese people for a better 
life and the government’s limited ability to 
satisfy those expectations. 

MODEST EXPECTATIONS? 


Some North Vietnamese officials contended 
in discussions here that popular expectations 
here that popular expectations are relatively 
low and can be met. 

“We think our people are more or less real- 
istic. They have hopes for a better life, but 
they know what can be expected,” said a sen- 
ior government official. 

“They are conditioned to the reality of war. 
They do not expect big changes .. . and they 
understand that what is needed to improve 
their lives is hard work,” 

A scattering of conversations here and in 
Haiphong with teachers, engineers, workers 
and a few soldiers suggested that many peo- 
ple are expecting a considerable improve- 
ment in living conditions within a year or 
two. 

An engineer recently demobilized from the 
Army said, “What I expect for myself and 
my family this year or next is a new fiat with 
some simple but adequate furnishings, meat 
once a day instead of two or three times a 
week (we have plenty of rice now), some new 
clothes at lower prices, a second bicycle and, 
well, you know, just some of the things one 
normally can buy.” 

Most shopping lists were similar in content 
and in the ranking of items. 

The government has moved in all these 
areas, making housing and an improved diet 
its top priorities, but officials say that re- 
sources and time will limit their success. 

The housing program will provide new 
quarters for an estimated 100,000 to 120,000 
families over three years, mostly in the cities. 

Poultry, pork and fish production is on the 
rise, but demand far exceeds supply, and 
some North Vietnamese officials estimated 
that it might continue to do so for perhaps 
a decade. 


Economic planners have proposed a 21 per 
cent increase in consumer goods sold this 
year compared to last, and Hanoi and Hai- 
phong residents said that state stores are 

ing more and better products mostly 
Chinese imports—now. 

Much more fabric is available at prices just 
over those paid for cheap, rationed material, 
according to women in Hanoi, and the rebuilt 
Hanoi bicycle factory is producing hundreds 
of new bikes, the principal means of trans- 
portation here. 


The government fs moving to end ration- 
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ing of some items and to streamline distri- 


bution of rationed foodstuffs, such as rice 
(an average of 37 to 44 pounds a person each 


month). 

Shortages have led to flourishing “free 
markets,” which are targets for Intermittent 
Official crackdowns. 

Peasants are permitted to sell food prod- 
ucts from their private plots, but there are 
also brisk and generally illegal markets in 
bicycles, radios, watches and thousands of 
other new and used items, much of which 
has been stolen from state stores or fac- 
tories, 

North Vietnamese officials said they were 
not dismayed by either the extent or com- 
plexity of their country’s post-war social 
problems, 

“Most of them are not new,” said one of- 
ficial. “They were growing all during the war, 
but we did not have the time or energy then 
to do something. And they were also held 
in cheek by the wartime discipline. Now that 
discipline is relaxed a bit and we have more 
time to work at them.” 

Brick sy BRICK, HANOI Repams A LAND TORN 
ASUNDER BY Wark 
(By Michael Parks} 

Hanor.—North Vietnam has undertaken an 
energetic effort in the past year to rebuild 
its war-shattered economy, hoping even- 
tually to duplicate the economic miracle of 
postwar Japan. 

The whole country seems to be one vast 
construction site today with most of the 
labor force and now much of the army 
thrown into the task of rebuilding. 

North Vietnam’s meager industrial capac- 
ity—steel, cement, textiles, food processing, 
coal and chemicals—is being rebuilt 
with extensive labor and foreign equipment. 
Roads, bridges and railways are under recon- 
struction after quick post-bombing repairs; 
dredging is starting to deepen the channels 
leading to the key port of Haiphong. 

Almost all the plants and workshops that 
were scattered around the countryside to 
Save them from destruction during the 
bombing have been moved back, as have the 
residents of Hanoi, Haiphong and the other 
target cities. 

In the cities today, new housing is going 
up—slowly so far with only enough brick 
housing last year for 4,000 families, but the 
government has ambitious plans for hun- 
dreds of prefabricated apartment buildings... 

In the countryside, peasants are replacing 
their mud, bamboo and thatch dwellings 
with new brick houses. There are new barns 
and pens for livestock and new schools, dis- 
pensaries, churches, pagodas and community 
meeting halls. 

The whole reconstruction effort, pro- 
claimed the country’s No. 1 priority four 
months ago, is meant to raise North Vietnam 
over the next two years to the same level 
of economic development it had achieved in 
1965, before the American bombing. 

After that, Hanoi hopes to accelerate its 
economic growth, telescope the industria) 
and scientific-technological revolutions into 
30 years and become an important industrial 
power in the region. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO GAUGE 


Without meaningful statistics, it is im- 
possible to gauge how far the country has 
to go or its prospects for success. North Viet- 
namese Officials declined to disclose basic 
economic data and said they themselves 
lacked a full picture of their economy at 
present. 

Hanoi’s dependence on foreign aid from 
other Communist countries is plain, though. 
Most of the manufactured consumer goods 
sold comes from China; almost all its heavy 
machinery and equipment comes from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Consid- 
erable foodstuffs also are im; 

North Vietnamese officials did express con- 
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fidence in interviews here that they would 
not only rebuild completely by the end of 
1975, but that their country would enter a 
period of rapid economic starting 
with the five-year development plan in 1976. 

The country’s economic strategy after re- 
construction is apparently a matter of con- 
siderable controversy, however, with political 
leaders and economists divided over the re- 
lationships between agriculture, light and 
heavy industry. 

The question of where the capital for this 
development will come from has not been 
answered, nor has the politically sensitive 
question of what proportion of the country’s 
national income will be spent to raise living 
standards—among the lowest in Southeast 
Asia—and what will be reinvested. 

These issues are further complicated by 
differences in the ideological viewpoints of 
top flight Vietnamese leaders. 

Le Thanh Nghi, the vice premier with over- 
all charge of the economy, referred to these 
disputes in a recent speech to the National 
Assembly here. 

Socialist industrialization is the central 
task in the period of transition toward so- 
cialism, but this is not yet firmly understood 
and realized in conformity with party policies 
and lines in a sufficient and positive manner,” 
he said. 

Le Duan, first secretary of the ruling Viet- 
nam Workers party, said in a subsequent 
speech that “rational development of heavy 
industry” will get priority, but that it must 
be balanced by development of agriculture 
and light industry. Central control, he said, 
will be offset somewhat by traditional re- 
gional independence. 

But what this compromise formula will 
mean in practice is uncertain, senior North 
Vietnamese officials said. 

Hoang Tun, a principal government spokes- 
man as editor of Nhan Dan, the party news- 
paper, said in an interview: “This whole 
matter is of central importance to our whole 
future development, and it is being quite 
actively discussed. There are many points of 
view. There is agreement on the general 
principle, as Le Duan outlined it, but the 
ways, the means of implementing it are still 
being debated.” 

Although important for the long run, this 
debate is not the focus of North Vietnam's 
current efforts—they are aimed simply at 
getting the country back to the level of de- 
velopment North Vietnam had so painfully 
achieved 10 years ago. 

A LONG WAY TO GO 


North Vietnamese officials say they have 
made considerable progress at restoration 
over the past year, already matching or ex- 
ceeding 1965 levels in some industries, but 
that they have a long way to go. 

The scale of work in reconstruction is fre- 
quently greater than the available machinery 
so there are many scenes of people straining 
like bullocks between the shafts of heavily 
burdened carts, ropes biting into their shoul- 
ders, as they struggle to rebuild. 

Major industrial plants, principal targets 
in the final year of American air raids, have 
been about half rebuilt, according to North 
Vietnamese and foreign estimates here. 

In the Southern Panhandle of North Viet- 
nam, whole cities are under construction 
after heavy destruction. 

Although most of the roads and railway 
routes have been repaired and are open, they 
are in poor shape. 

The railroad between Hanoi and Haiphong 
has just been rebuilt, but work still is under 
way to restore the rail line south of Vinh. 
Tha Hanoi railway yard and locomotive house 
is still in ruins although workers there are 
rebuilding the country’s heavily damaged 
rolling stock with parts salvaged from 
scrapped freight cars. 

North Vietnamese economic plans for this 
year call for a 21 per cent increase in gross 
industrial production with faster growth in 
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key areas such as heavy industry, electric 
power production and coal mining. Last year 
the increase was 17 per cent according to 
North Vietnamese figures. 

Capital investment is to be increased by 
50 per cent over last year, which in turn was 
24 per cent higher than 1972. The funds 
spent on major construction projects will be 
increased by nearly a third. 

With one of the poorest rice harvests since 
1960 last fall, Hanoi has increased its 5 mil- 
lion acres of ricelands by 10 per cent to com- 
pensate. It also is pushing industrial crops, 
vegetable growing and animal husbandry. 

But the agricultural plans, if fulfilled, will 
mean only a 3 per cent growth over 1972, 
a fairly good year. That means less food per 
person for North Vietnam’s population, now 
estimated at 24 million people and growing 
at the rate of more than 2.5 per cent a year. 

North Vietnam does have a shortage of 
skilled labor, and Western analysts estimate 
that it lost one million young men in fight- 
ing over the last 20 years. 

North Vietnamese planners have called for 
crash training programs to produce skilled 
workers, with returning veterans getting 
preference. 

Some of the big proposals put forth 
frighten foreign economists and development 
specialists working in aid programs. They see 
what one called “the great leap forward syn- 
drome, where you leap and fall flat on your 
face.” 

Little mention is made here of the Ameri- 
can commitment in last year's Paris agree- 
ment to aid North Vietnam's recovery. 

“American assistance plays no part in any 
of our plans,” the mayor of Hanoi, Dr. Tran 
Duy Hung, said flatly. “The Nixon adminis- 
tration appears to have reneged. If we get 
United States aid, fine; if not, we will still 
rebuild.” 

Industrial managers, however, are eager for 
the aid, which might run as high as $2.5 bil- 
lion. “The United States has a moral and 
legal obligation to assist the rebuilding,” said 
the assistant director of the Haiphong ce- 
ment plant—‘our recovery will be much 
faster with American technology and ma- 
chinery.” 


HANOI GINGERLY APPROACHES WaAR-OR-PEACE 
DECISION 
(By Michael Parks) 

Hanot.—North Vietnam is gingerly ap- 
proaching a series of tough political decisions 
that will likely determine its policies for a 
decade or more. 

The basic question will be that of war and 
peace—the priorities given to economic and 
social development of the North and a Com- 
munist victory in the South. 

An interim decision, made four months 
ago, puts reconstruction in the North first. 
But this is scheduled to be reviewed in about 
18 months, according to indications here, or 
sooner if the situation in the South changes 
significantly. 

The second issue is future economic devel- 
opment, a question that is highly political 
and already controversial here. 

Hanoi’s leadership must decide what rela- 
tive roles of heavy industry, the production 
of consumer goods and agriculture will play. 
It needs to decide what proportion of the 
national income will go to raise living stand- 
ards, to the Army and toward further eco- 
nomic development, 

North Vietnam also needs to decide how 
fast to push the process of turning the coun- 
try into a socialist state, a process stalled 
for a decade because of the war. 

SENSITIVE POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

This involves very sensitive domestic po- 
litical questions, The enlargement of agri- 
cultural co-operatives, for example, would 
probably greatly diminish traditional village 
autonomy. 

Plans are already being made—apparently 
despite misgivings by some senior officlals— 
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to reorganize retail trade and services to 
reduce the extensive role now played by pri- 
vate venders and craftsmen. There are also 
plans to enforce labor laws to make sure that 
everyone works, 

Finally, new leaders will have to be found, 
younger men who may haye different out- 
looks on these questions or different ap- 
proaches to their solution than the present 
leadership. 

North Vietnamese officials here acknowl- 
edged the crucial nature of the decision- 
making period now approaching, although 
they do not like to draw attention to it lest 
it suggest division and weakness. 

The decision-making process will be the 
most thorough going and searching review 
North Vietnam has ever conducted of its 
policies, diplomats here believe, but all are 
hesitant to predict the outcome. 

The decisions will be reached in close co- 
ordination with a new congress of the Viet- 
nam Workers party, the first such national 
meeting since 1960, according to senior offi- 
cials here. They said they cannot give a pre- 
cise date for the congress. 

The congress presumably will adopt the 
projected five year, 1976-1980 economic de- 
velopment plan, although it will have been 
drafted in advance by the leadership. 

The congress will also formally elect a new 
policymaking central committee, a secretar- 
iat that a ruling political bureau for the 
party. Younger party members have been 
promised that this will mean the promotion 
of younger men into the top leadership. 

“INTENSIVE DISCUSSION” 


North Vietnamese officials described thia 
whole process as a natural event in a period 
of postwar reconstruction. 

Hoang Tung, editor of the party newspaper 
Nhan Dan (the people) and an alternate 
member of the central committee, said in an 
interview that the party had entered a period 
of “wide-ranging and intensive discussion.” 
The leadership was working, he said, to in- 
sure that all viewpoints were heard before 
decisions were made, 

Economic development is one of the most 
actively debated questions, judging from the 
official press and authoritative journals here. 

One group a to be pushing for a 
massive industrial development program as 
the basis of the five-year plan, with another 
group arguing that this is risky and fool- 
hardy and that the rational course of devel- 
opment is to promote agriculture and light 
industry. 

LeDuan, the party first secretary, waded 
into the debate on behalf of the leadership 
with a compromise proposal that accentu- 
ates industry, but not at the expense of fur- 
ther agricultural development. 

The government is already moving in one 
area—the further socialization of the coun- 
try’s economy and North Vietmamese soci- 
ety—despite some apparent questions about 
the wisdom of this. 


CONSIDERABLE OPPOSITION 


Le Thanh Nghi, the deputy premier charged 
with overseeing the economy, announced two 
months ago that the government plans to re- 
organize retail trades and services with the 
aim of squeezing most of the private entre- 
preneurs out of the field (and into state- 
run industries) and making the rest agents 
of state enterprises. 

There also is a program now being dis- 
cussed with agricultural co-operatives to 
merge these village-based groups into much 
larger, state-directed units to increase their 
efficiency. 

Both efforts are likely to meet considerable 
opposition, at least initially, and one agri- 
cultural co-operative manager said his mem- 
bers were very wary of further collectiviza- 
tion at this stage. 

Some leaders are also cautious, undoubt- 
edly remembering the mistakes made during 
the 1956 agrarian reforms. 

The announced programs may stem as 
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much from the practical desires to reduce 
black marketeering and to shift more man- 
power into industrial production than from 
ideological or political goals. 

Several East European sources here said 
these “reorganizations,” as they are called, 
are being pushed by rising “young elements” 
ir. the party organization. 

They are reportedly being resisted by the 
older generation of leaders who have an 
“easy-does-it” attitude and are warning 
against going too far, too fast with what re- 
mains essentially a conservative peasant con- 
stituency. 

An East European commented, “When the 
war was intense and it was the top priority, 
then everyone pulled together and these 
other differences were forgotten. They do not 
like to admit it, but there is a generation 
gap. It may be more in style than substance, 
but it isa gap.” 

North Vietnamese officials firmly deny this. 

Tien Phong, a top official of the Ho Chi 
Minh Youth League, asserted that “our rev- 
olution has been continuous,” that there is 
no difference between those who fought the 
French in the first war and those who fought 
the United States in the second. 

Little is known about the men who will 
take over from the present leaders in the 
next few years. Only half a dozen have 
achieved any prominence even in their old 
country. 

North Vietnamese officials said, however, 
that they will follow the same policy of col- 
lective leadership the country has practiced 
since the death of President Ho Chi Minh in 
1969. 

HAIPHONG REBUILDS IN RUBBLE 
(By Michael Parks) 

HaiPHonc, North Vietnam—One of the 
Vietnam war's heavily bombed cities, Hai- 
phong, again has become the funnel for 
thousands of tons of goods pouring daily into 
North Vietnam. 

Its port is jammed with ships, mostly 
Soviet and East European, waiting to unload 
at the 10 berths, The cargoes long ago over- 
flowed the wharves and warehouses and are 
being stored around the city. 

The cement, ceramics and glass plants— 
all heavily damaged by American air raids— 
are being reconstructed. Roads, bridges and 
the railways have been repaired. 

A start has been made on replacing the 
175,000 acres of housing damaged or de- 
stroyed in the final raids. 

“Our people are determined that Haiphong 
will be rebuilt so that it is a bigger and 
better city, so that its industry is more 
powerful than before, so that its people live 
better,” says Hoang Thao, a member of the 
Haiphong Administrative Committee. 

The reconstruction campaign replaced air 
defense as Haiphong’s top priority when the 
American raids ended 15 months ago, but 
the people of Haiphong will remember the 
bombing—particularly the last months of 
it—as long as they live. 

“I do not think the ground stopped trem- 
ling for more than an hour during the final 
months,” said Nguyen Thi Mai, the mother 
of nine and a flower seller in downtown Hai- 
phong. “My baby still cries and cries when 
he hears any loud noise.” 

Mr. Thao, who remained in Haiphong dur- 
ing the raids after two-thirds of the 32,000 
residents of the city were evacuated, said 
that the “people of Haiphong cannot forget 
nor can they forgive the crimes of the Ameri- 
can bombings.” 

Mr. Thao said that the 1972 raids, running 
from mid-April until the end of December, 
killed 1,336 persons and injured an addi- 
tional 2,372. 

The heaviest toll, he said, came in surprise 
attacks April 16, 1972, when three waves of 
American warplanes, including giant, eight- 
engine B-52's attacked Haiphong in an at- 
tempt to halt the accelerating Communist 
offensive in the South. 


Mr. Thao said the American attacks dam- 
aged virtually every important industrial and 
transportation facility in Haiphong, destroy- 
ing a larger number. 

After a two-year reconstruction program, 
@ major development program is planned, 
Mr. Thao said. The center city will extend 
its boundaries to encompass most of its resi- 
dential suburds with the aim of replacing 
much of its poor, temporary housing with 
new apartment blocks. 

The harbor already has been re-equipped 
with new cranes and other machinery. A new 
dredger is about to begin deepening its 
channels. Long-term expansion plans are 
being drawn up. 

The large backlog of goods in the port 
and around the city results, officials said, 
from new equipment arriving faster from 
abroad than it can be installed in the recon- 
structed industrial plants and to the still 
poor inland transportation system. 


Hanoi STILL WALKS SINO-SOVIET 
TIGHTROPE 
(By Michael Parks) 

HANOI, NorRrTH VIETNAM.—North Vietnam 
continues to thread its way carefully through 
the increasingly bitter Sino-Soviet dispute, 
but diplomats here believe that Hanoi’s re- 
lations with oth Moscow and Peking have 
been strained recently. 

Their speculation focuses upon indications 
that China and the Soviet Union each applied 
strong pressure on North Vietnam recently 
to forgo another general offensive in the 
South and concentrate on rebuilding the 
North—policy Hanoi adopted. 

The Soviet Union, for example, takes every 
opportunity to say publicly that North Viet- 
nam’s first priority is reconstruction and, 
implicitly, its last is pursuing a Communist 
victory in the south and eventual reunifica- 
tion. 

Moscow also makes a point of calling upon 
all parties—not just the United States and 
South Vietnam—to observe the Paris agree- 
ment on Vietnam. The implication is that 
the Communists are violating it too, and the 
phrasing apparently rankles here. 

These are old points of friction though, 
and most diplomats here said they doubted 
the current, somewhat tenser relations 
would lead to any diminution of Soviet or 
Chinese support. 

Several of Moscow's East European allies 
told North Vietnam last summer that most 
of their future assistance would be for recon- 
struction and predicated on no upsurge in 
fighting, according to diplomatic reports 
here. 

But there are some new elements of ten- 
sion in Hanoi’s relations with the Soviet 
Union and China, according to diplomats 
here. 

North Vietnam protested, strongly in pri- 
vate and mildly in public, when China drove 
South Vietnamese troops off islands in the 
South China Sea, Hanoi, like Saigon, consid- 
ers the islands to be Vietnamese territory. 

Recently, the Army newspaper Quan Doi 
Nhan Dan published an article calling for 
vigilance against spies. This time the spies 
were not from the U.S. or South Vietnam but 
“from the north,” that is, from China. 

North Vietnamese information media have 
begun to play up the long series of Viet- 
mamese heroes who drove “feudalist Chi- 
nese invaders” from Vietnam, according to 
diplomats here; sometimes the word “feudal- 
ist,” signifying China's old rulers, is omitted. 

In the past, such campaigns were launched 
to reassert Vietnamese independence and 
express Hanoi’s displeasure over some Chi- 
nese attempt to dominate its smaller neigh- 
bor. 

Relations with Moscow have taken a simi- 
lar turn, according to diplomatic observers 
here. 

A literary weekly published an article ap- 
parently condemning Alexander I. Solzhen- 
itsyn, the Russian novelist, exiled by the 
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Kremlin two months ago, but the article in 
a backhanded way actually supports many of 
Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s political criticisms of the 
Soviet system. 

A prominent North Vietnamese historian 
has written a short account of Vietnam's dip- 
lomatic relations since 1945 that harshly 
criticizes the Soviet Union and, to a lesser 
extent, China for an alleged lack of support, 
according to East European sources here. 

The history, reportediy written from gov- 
ernment files and now being considered for 
publication, is said to accuse Moscow of fail- 
ing to insist in 1956 on elections that would 
unify Vietnam as required by the 1954 
Geneva agreement ending the first Indo- 
china war. 

Not only are the two Communist giants 
and rivals North Vietnam's principal sup- 
porters, but their dispute is reflected within 
the Vietnam Workers party, the Communist 
party here. 

Historically, there have been indications 
of sharp divisions within the party extend- 
ing to its top leadership with some officials 
labeled pro-Peking and others pro-Moscow. 

Western analysts regard these labels as de- 
ceptive for the whole leadership is entirely 
pro-Hanol. In dispute over strategy and 
domestic policy, however, various leaders 
have adopted positions similar to Soviet or 
Chinese approaches, 


VETERANS’ DAY 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I have 
joined the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) in introducing 
legislation to restore Veterans’ Day to 
November 11. I know the military is cur- 
rently experiencing a decline in the pub- 
lic favor, but that is all the more rea- 
son for us to stand up and show our 
appreciation for the services rendered 
to us by these men and women. Freedom 
has never come cheaply, nor has it ever 
been easy. Men and women have always 
fought and died for it, and when there 
has been peace, it has most often been 
the strength of a nation such as the 
United States which has preserved the 
peace. 

Historically, the 11th of November goes 
back to the Armistice Day which saw 
the end of World War I, the great 
war. It is accurate, I think, to state that 
the temporary nature of the peace be- 
ginning in 1918 was not the fault of the 
military, but of politicians and states- 
men. The Armed Forces did their job, as 
it was asked of them; it was not, and is 
not, proper for them to do more. We 
can be grateful that they do it so well. 

I think it important that we thank 
them; we may best do that by a special 
day of observance, not a day chosen 
arbitrarily, as a convenience to the work 
force. Monday holidays may be fine; I 
like long weekends as well as the next 
man, but the fact here is that we in- 
dulge ourselves at the expense of a 
thoughtful moment of honor to those 
living and dead who are veterans of 
our military service. I urge all Senators 
to join in this effort to restore Veterans’ 
Day to its rightful place in the calendar. 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, our 
economy is complex and highly inte- 
grated. Problems in one area often lead 
to problems in another. If we are to 
restore our Nation’s economic vitality, 
we must pursue policies on a broad 
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front, taking into account the interac- 
tion of the various sectors of the econ- 
omy on each other. 

TAX REFUND 


With millions of Americans out of 
work and looking for jobs, I believe that 
a tax rebate is the most effective way to 
spur the economy forward. However, the 
formula proposed by the President for 
the 1974 rebate should be revised to in- 
sure that low- and middle-income indi- 
viduals and families—those hardest hit 
by rising prices and unemployment—get 
a proportionately larger share. I support 
using a sliding scale refund instead of 
the fiat 12 percent proposed by the Pres- 
ident and reducing the maximum refund 
to $500 instead of $1,000. Under the Pres- 
ident’s plan, a taxpayer earning $38- 
$9,000, for example, would only get a 
refund of around $85. Someone earning 
$15-$20,000 would get a $260 refund. 
Only those taxpayers earning more than 
$41,000 would get the full $1,000 the Pres- 
ident talks about. 

ENERGY 


It is clear that we cannot hope to solve 
our Nation’s economic ills until we solve 
the energy problem. In the short term, 
we must substantially reduce consump- 
tion and insure fair distribution of gaso- 
line, fuel, and electricity. To cut con- 
sumption immediately, the President 
proposes tariffs and taxes on crude oil 
that will cost the consumer $30 billion 
more for gasoline and other petroleum 
products. 

Recent White House estimates have 
placed the increased costs of the Presi- 
dent’s program as high as $345 for an 
average family of four, a very stiff in- 
crease for many families already pinched 
by inflation and recession. In my opinion, 
this program will jolt the economy with 
the most inflationary cost-price push 
since the Arab oil boycott. Moreover, I am 
not persuaded that the President’s price 
increase for oil will do much to reduce 
consumption. It is estimated that the 
price increase will result in a cutback of 
less than 600,000 barrels a day—vwell þe- 
low the President’s 1 million barrel-a-day 
goal. I think we should give serious 
thought to allocation and rationing of 
fuel as a fairer and far more effective way 
to reduce oil consumption without mak- 
ing inflation worse. 

In the long run, policies must encour- 
age greater production of domestic 
energy and development of alternative 
sources, thereby improving our balance 
of payments, easing strain on the inter- 
national monetary system, and creating 
jobs, In the 93d Congress, I supported 
legislation for a 10-year energy research 
and development program and to au- 
thorize a 5-year program to study the 
feasibility of using solar heating and 
cooling systems, both now law. 

FOOD 

Unchecked world population growth, 
a fertilizer shortage, bad weather, and 
misguided policies of the administration 
have resulted in sharply rising food 
prices. In 1973 and 1974, food price in- 
creases have contributed substantially 
to the total increase in the cost of living. 
They have had a devastating effect both 
on people living on fixed incomes and on 
low- and middle-income families. 
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In my opinion, the Government must 
monitor food exports to make sure that 
U.S. supplies are adequate and food 
prices do not increase domestically as a 
result of excessive exports. While insur- 
ing the farmer a fair return, we must in- 
crease production. The Government must 
also take responsibility for developing 
and managing food reserves. 

The wild speculation that we witnessed 
in recent years in the commodity futures 
markets will hopefully be checked by the 
new Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission, created by legislation Senator 
Humpurey and I sponsored in the 93d 
Congress and which is now law. I also 
wholeheartedly support efforts by the 
Department of Justice to determine 
whether price-fixing and other unfair 
and illegal competitive practices have oc- 
curred in the food processing and dis- 
tributing industries. 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 


A major reason for waste in the Fed- 
eral budget is the absence of any 
mechanism to scrutinize the need for, 
and continuing effectiveness of, Federal 
expenditures. An important step forward 
was the enactment in 1974 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act. This major gov- 
ernmental reform measure creates a 
process for orderly and timely scrutiny 
of all money requests. It also permits 
the Congress to set strict spending limits, 
assign priorities for spending within a 
limit, and set revenue levels according 
to our spending needs. 

As a member of the new Senate Com- 
mittee on the Budget, I will continue my 
efforts to bring Federal expenditures un- 
der control and to manage revenues in 
accord with a better sense of national 
priorities. We must cut wasteful spend- 
ing and be extremely cautious not to take 
steps that would unnecessarily increase 
the budget deficit and national debt. As 
it is, the President’s proposed budget def- 
icits for the next 2 years cumulatively 
may well exceed $76 billion. A major rea- 
son for the increasing Federal deficits— 
even without massive new Federal spend- 
ing—has been the deepening recession. 
Diminished personal and corporate in- 
come has drastically effected incoming 
Federal revenues. At the same time, as- 
sistance to the unemployed has increased 
outlays. In this situation, we must make 
tough judgments on priorities, promote 
greater efficiency in Government pro- 
grams, and insist that the executive 
branch take whatever steps are necessary 
to trim waste. 

TAX REVISION 


Not only must we scrutinize Federal 
expenditures, but we must also revise 
our sources of revenue. While I support 
an immediate tax rebate, I also believe 
that any future and more permanent tax 
reduction should be linked to tax reforms 
so as to eliminate huge loopholes, like 
those enjoyed by the oil industry and big 
earners with large amounts of tax- 
sheltered income. 

HOUSING 


Efforts to stimulate the depressed 
housing industry must be encouraged. In 
the 93d Congress, I cosponsored legisla- 
tion which has authorized $7.75 billion 
in below-market-rate mortgages to spur 
the sale of 350,000 homes in the coming 
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year while creating 300,000 jobs. To get 
the housing industry back on its feet, it 
is essential to ease monetary restraints 
so that builders and buyers can obtain 
financing at affordable rates. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Until the housing and other industries 
recover, those for whom no jobs 
exist need adequate unemployment 
benefits. As unemployment rates con- 
tinue to rise, public works and pub- 
lic employment projects must be ex- 
panded. Over the years, I have worked 
hard to develop manpower and employ- 
ment legislation to achieve a real full 
employment economy. I have been the 
principal architect of the 1971 Emer- 
gency Employment Act, the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, and the Emergency Jobs and Un- 
employment Assistance Act. I will be 
reintroducing the Public Service Em- 
ployment Act which would provide for a 
continuing public service employment 
program of more than 1 million jobs. 

Providing incentives to maintain exist- 
ing jobs and create new ones is also im- 
portant. One way to do this is through 
the tax system. I support the President's 
proposal to stimulate new business in- 
vestment by increasing the investment 
tax credit from 7 to 12 percent, but I 
believe such incentives must be part of a 
larger tax reform package which seeks 
to correct present imbalances and in- 
equities. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

To encourage productivity and com- 
petition, I support efforts by the Con- 
gress and the administration to review all 
Government regulatory activities, pur- 
chasing practices, and allocation and 
price support programs which may be 
disrupting the productivity of our eco- 
nomic system, I also support more vigor- 
ous enforcement of antitrust laws and 
stiff penalties for offenders. 

CONTROLS 


Alternative proposals for controls on 
wages and prices are being discussed. I 
much prefer self-regulation if it can be 
made to work. I vividly recall the hard- 
ships experienced by working people and 
businessmen during our most recent en- 
counter with controls, and I share their 
concern about the inequities created. 
However, I also believe that the economic 
power of some lines of business to set 
prices irregardless of market conditions 
seriously erodes confidence in the econ- 
omy, thus further aggravating a bad sit- 
uation. If the problems of inflation and 
unreasonably high prices continue, I be- 
lieve that our economic recovery may re- 
quire firm—but judicious—Government 
action. 

Revitalizing our"economy continues to 
have my highest priority. I am giving my 
most critical review to the wide range or 
proposals being discussed, and I am 
grateful to the thousands of Californians 
who have assisted me with their thoughts 
and comments. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL ELMER T. 
KLASSEN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 8, Postmaster General Elmer T. Klas- 
sen announced his intention to return to 
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private life when his present contract 
expires February 15. 

Ted Klassen will have spent just over 
3 years as Postmaster General. He 
will have spent 6 years in a position of 
close association with postal policy de- 
velopment. Perhaps more than any 
other person, he is responsible for suc- 
cess achieved to date in the very dif- 
ficult continuing task of transforming 
the Nation’s mail system from a Cabinet 
Agency, subject to partisan control, to 
an independent establishment outside 
the political ebb and flow of public life. 

Postmaster General Klassen has spent 
a lifetime in the business world. He rose 
from an office boy to become the chief 
executive officer of a major manufac- 
turing company. He is a determined man 
of ready judgment, quick to see and cor- 
rect an error, but adamant in the face 
of unfounded criticism. 

Certainly, postal critics have not been 
in short supply during Mr. Klassen’s 
years as Postmaster General. And he 
would be the first to admit that when 
he attempted to cut costs by reducing 
service, he ran into considerable con- 
gressional opposition. As a matter of 
fact, he did make such an admission. 
Testifying before the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, he 
said: 

We were so hell-bent on costs that we 
did not pay attention perhaps to service... . 
We made some damn bad mistakes. 


However, no amount of criticism can 
obscure the solid record of accomplish- 
ment he leaves. For example, there has 
been a large scale transfer of decision- 


making authority to local management 


levels, development of more efficient 
transportation procedures, large scale 
expansion of self-service installations, 
substantial reductions in the number of 
lost letters reported and claims, and 
vastly expanded capital investment. . 

Perhaps most significantly, the work- 
ing conditions of postal employees have 
been greatly improved. Many thousands 
of them have progressed by merit into 
management positions in what formerly 
was a system heavily controlled by poli- 
tical patronage. 

Postmaster General Klassen has said 
he feels success is in sight in accom- 
plishing the objectives of postal reor- 
ganization. There are few people who 
could make such a judgment from a po- 
sition of better perspective. 

As he returns to private life, I wanted 
to express my own personal satisfaction 
at having worked closely with Ted Klas- 
sen, as well as to extend best wishes and 
macia for his dedicated service to the 
public. 


QUEST FOR CURE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues an excellent 
article on a frequently overlooked ele- 
ment of health care in the United States 
today: the role of the health profes- 
sional in educating society to the need 
for social intervention in the therapy 
process. Dr. David S. Greer, who is the 
associate dean of medical affairs at 
Brown University, has written an ex- 
tremely thoughtful article, “Quest for 
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Cure” in the December, 1974, issue of the 
Rhode Island Medical Journal. He points 
out the distinctions between disease and 
illness, urges the medical community to 
become more sensitive to the practical 
effects of conventional medical tech- 
niques on each, and urges social advo- 
cacy as a complement and supplement 
to conventional medical care in the res- 
olution of human illness. 

Dr. Greer points out the efforts which 
the Brown University program in medi- 
cine is making in this direction, and calls 
for a widening of that effort among his 
colleagues. 

I believe that this article is a fine ex- 
position on a topic that is really as old 
as America, namely community care and 
caring, in which each person lives, to the 
fullest extent possible, among his or her 
neighbors. 

I commend this thoughtful article to 
each of my colleagues today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Greer’s article, “Quest for 
Cure” be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

QUEST FOR CURE 
(By David S. Greer, M.D.) 

Early in 1973, a twenty-four year old, 
wheel-chair-bound female with multiple 
sclerosis was admitted to a university hos- 
pital in Boston. She had been severely ataxic 
and paraplegic for several years but had 
been maintained at home by her devoted 
mother. After the death of her mother, she 
was unable to manage alone at home and 
was therefore brought into the hospital. 

The patient had a thorough medical in- 
vestigation and was seen in consultation by 
the neurological, urological, and psychiatric 
services. She was treated with ACTH and 
given daily physical and occupational ther- 
apy but did not improve significantly, Ulti- 
mately, she was told that nothing more could 
be done for her and, since she was unable to 
maintain herself independently in the com- 
munity, she was informed that she would 
be transferred to a nursing home. She chose, 
instead, to move to Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, where she lives in a modern studio 
apartment at the Highland Heights apart- 
ment complex, a hospital-connected sheltered 
housing project. She entertains in her apart- 
ment frequently, attends educational and 
recreational meetings regularly, and is plan- 
ning to matriculate at a local university. Her 
therapy has consisted of a supportive envi- 
ronment and has improved both her mobility 
and the quality of her life. These were the 
major objectives of the treatment she re- 
ceived in Boston but the therapeutic modali- 
ties being utilized in Fall River were not ap- 
parent from the more limited perpective of 
her Boston physicians. 

As David E. Rogers has recently pointed 
out, the progressive specialization of medical 
practice has led to failure to recognize a basic 
distinction between disease and illness 
(Pharos 37:124, Oct. 1974). Increasingly, we 
have come to regard the two terms as synon- 
ymous when, in fact they are not. Quoting 
Jeremiah A. Barondess, Doctor Rogers de- 
fines disease as a pathological biological 
event that can be understood in scientific 
and objective terms. An illness, on the other 
hand, is a human event. Dlness is an inter- 
action of a particular person with a particu- 
lar disease in a particular environmental 
milieu. “It is an event in the course of a 
human life . . . often profoundly influenced 
by the background, life style, and tempera- 
ment of the individual who is experiencing 
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it. It is embedded in the trappings of con- 
cerns, responsibilities, hopes, and fears of 
that special, unique, and particular person. 
Thus, an illness is ultimately to be under- 
stood not in scientific, but in human terms.” 

In the modern era, medical therapy has 
generally come to imply chemical or surgical 
intervention in the evolution of disease. 
Technological advance has brought us the 
drama of medical therapeutics in crisis in- 
tervention. Scholarship and specialization 
have produced the exquisitely clever bio- 
chemical manipulation which we have come 
to associate with the therapeutic art. Un- 
fortunately, despite our chemical and manual 
legerdemain, most diseases stubbornly re- 
main incurable; human suffering persists. 

Wheelchair-bound patients, such as the 
young resident of Highland Heights with 
multiple sclerosis, generally suffer from in- 
curable diseases. Such patients frequently 
reside in institutions, victims of social isola- 
tion and restricted opportunity as well as 
neuromuscular deficiency. The efforts of the 
health professions on behalf of these pa- 
tients generally have concentrated in the 
search for pharmacological cure. Despite re- 
search in the etiology and treatment of mul- 
tiple sclerosis at a cost of millions of dollars 
annually, the etiology of the disease remains 
obscure and the cure elusive; and, patients 
continue to present with human needs which 
cannot await a cure. Concern with the pa- 
tient’s illness rather than the disease should 
raise such issues as the removal of architec- 
tural barriers, the development of commu- 
nity services, special education, and social 
support. Neurological function may not re- 
turn but the patient's mobility and quality 
of life may be markedly improved by these 
unorthodox therapeutic modalities. 

There are large numbers of patients for 
whom conventional treatment methods have 
little to offer. The hemiplegic and the spinal 
cord injured, the amputee, the blind, the 
congenitally malformed and the cerebral 
palsied, the neurologically impaired and the 
mentally retarded, these and many others 
who fill our ever-expanding long-term care 
institutions. would be better served by a 
medical profession with a broader view of 
therapeutics; a profession which compen- 
sated for its scientific inadequacies with so- 
clal advocacy; a profession ready to exploit 
a broad range of therapeutic modalities in 
the community outside its hospitals and in- 
stitutions. Why have we not insisted on spe- 
cialized housing, barrier-free transportation, 
special education, nutritional support, ex- 
panded home care, and the countless other 
services that our “incurable” patients re- 
quire? Are increased functional ability and 
personal dignity more noble if conferred by 
chemical means than if provided by human 
concern, and/or social intervention? 

In the scientific era of the past several 
decades, medical education has been con- 
fined to institutions, and students have 
learned to relate to patients as individuals in 
isolation, separate from their families and 
environments. There is reason to believe that 
this limitation of the educational process has 
tended to produce physicians with tubular 
vision, focused on the application of science 
to the abstract clinical problems of individ- 
ual patients. We treat “packaged” disease 
rather than human illness. The concept of 
the physician as a family and community re- 
source has declined progressively. Loss of the 
physician's public service role has been re- 
grettable for the profession as well as for 
the community. 

At Brown University the Program in Medi- 
cine attempts to introduce its students to the 
concept of expanded therapeutic roles in the 
community. For some students a new hu- 
manities emphasis in the premedical years 
makes it possible to replace the customary 
physical science dominated premedical cur- 
riculum with a more humanistically oriented 
course of study. The curriculum in commu- 
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nity health during the clinical clerkship years 
introduces the students to socioeconomic 
problems and “social systems” therapy. ‘The 
integration of the Medical Program into 
Rhode Island community hospitals permits 
exposure of students to community problems 
and human service system organization. 

But more than academic exposure, stu- 
dents need models from which to pattern 
their careers, They must be given the op- 
portunity to observe that, although few dis- 
eases are curable, a broad view of thera- 
peutics applied to human illness can produce 
beneficial results in most patients. Empathic 
supportive treatment of the patient by ad- 
vocacy and formulation of new and expanded 
sociomedical systems—community therapy 
and the creation of a therapeutic environ- 
ment—is medical therapy, less dramatic but 
often more productive than the quest for 
pharmacological or surgical cure, 

The physician's therapeutic horizons 
should not be bounded by walls of his office 
nor restricted to the traditional chemical and 
surgical modalities. Environmental modifica- 
tion and social change may be powerful ther- 
apeutic tools. The physician-advocate, con- 
cerned with the personal needs of his pa- 
tients and the therapeutic environment in 
his community, elevates and expands: the 
therapeutic endeavor, bringing honor to his 
profession as well as comfort to his patients. 


BREAKTHROUGH—A SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENT IN DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at a 
time when the Congress turns its atten- 
tion to a new year’s urgent priorities, it 
is important to remember that we have 
not finished with some of the persistent 
problems of past years. One of these is 
drug and alcohol abuse and the damage 


they do to hundreds of thousands of 
people. 

Government at all levels has shown a 
welcome tendency to start dealing in a 
realistic way with these problems. And 
the private sector, too, has generated 
some worthwhile programs aimed at 
opening up a world of healthy, suppor- 
tive alternatives to drugs. One of these 
is Breakthrough, originated in New Jer- 
sey and supported by Warner-Lambert 
Co. and its chairman, E. Burke Giblin. 

Breakthrough began as a Morris 
County, N.J. project that sought to help 
young people clarify their own values, 
improve decisionmaking capabilities, re- 
late better to peers and adults, and be- 
come actively involved in community 
life. Breakthrough leaders use small- 
group sessions, yoga, creative exercises, 
and person-to-person intensives to build 
individual and community awareness 
and support. In its 2 years of successful 
programing, Breakthrough has been 
adapted to urban and suburban settings; 
it has been tapped as a valuable resource 
for community planning and program 
development for young people; and it 
has been sponsored as a local project by 
organizations in New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio. 

Now, the Breakthrough concept is be- 
ing applied to two new targets: educators 
and families. Breakthrough for Educa- 
tors was pilot-tested at Drew University 
in late 1974, and is being offered to 
teachers during the early months of this 
year. And in December, 1974, a small 
number of New Jersey families came to- 
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gether to share a Breakthrough-directed 
weekend. 

Recently, Breakthrough received even 
wider national recognition for its admin- 
istrative leadership of an HEW/NIDA 
“National Search” for innovative and 
outstanding drug abuse prevention pro- 
grams in each State. Again, interface 
between Breakthrough leaders and na- 
tional organizations—and young men 
and women in hundreds of cities—has 
meant new energy and imagination in 
opening up alternatives to drug-affected 
lifestyles. 

I am very pleased that Breakthrough 
had its beginnings in New Jersey, and 
that Mr. Giblin and Warner-Lambert 
have continued to support it. An article 
in the September 9, 1974 NAM Reports 
tells the full Breakthrough story, and of- 
fers some insights for others interested 
in approaching the youth/drugs phe- 
nomenon. I ask unanimous consent ta 
have this article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BREAKTHROUGH—GETTING HIGH ON LIFE 

“What do you want to be when you grow 
up?" the blue jean-clad suburban teen-ager 
asked the 10-year-old black girl with hair 
plaited in neat “corn rows.” 

“A nurse—so I can help people when they 
get sick and nobody else wants to help 
them,” she murmured, smiling and ducking 
her head away from the questioner. 

Next to her, a lanky high school athlete 
talked football with a junior high school 
student from the inner city. “You went to a 
real Giants game last year?” the black teen- 
ager asked incredulously. 

Topics of these conversations and others 
among the young people sitting Indian-style 
on the floor in a rough circle were common- 
place enough in themselves. 

What was unusual about these discussions 
was the fact they would not have taken 
place at all without the vision and concern 
of a Morristown, N.J., man, and that of a 
local NAM member company, 
Lambert. 

Several years ago, Paul Megan, an educator 
by training who directs the Morris County 
Department of Drug Abuse, became con- 
cerned about “aimlessness and alienation” 
among young people, too often leading them 
to drug experimentation and abuse. “Break- 
through,” the program which brought these 
suburban middle-class teen-agers together 
with those from the core of Newark, was 
founded in 1972 as an outgrowth of Mr. 
Megan’s search for activities which would en- 
courage young people to “get high on life.” 

Mr. Megan and a team of youth associates 
composed of college students and young 
working people who had assisted him in 
county drug abuse programs set up “Break- 
through” sessions on an experimental basis 
at first, bringing 30 to 40 teen-agers together 
for an eight-hour day. 

Originally called a “Sunshine” program, 
the “Breakthrough” day includes yoga, crafts, 
drama, music, and most important, dialog 
between participants and their peers, who 
lead the discussion groups. This one-on-one 
communication between young adults seems 
to be a key to success of “Breakthrough,” 
one youth associate commented. 

Warner-Lambert Chairman E. Burke Gib- 
lin added, “The peer group approach is 
great. ...I think in my own experience with 
young people—I have seven youngsters—that 
they have to get motivated; they have to be 
interested. They tune themselves out very 
rapidly from parents and teachers, and per- 
haps from others who have been talking to 
them for so many years.” 


Warner-. 
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His company’s interest in the “Break- 
through” concept was sparked several years 
ago, when Warner-Lambert was searching 
for “meaningful” social programs in which to 
participate, After learning of the initial suc- 
cess and innovative concept behind “Break- 
through,” Warner-Lambert officials decided 
to lend the project financial support. One as- 
pect of the program which, in his words, 
impressed Chairman Giblin and other War- 
ner-Lambert executives—"It didn’t Just talk 
about drugs; it gave young people an alter- 
native course of action.” 

Ms. Carol Leedham, “Breakthrough” pro- 
gram development director, cited Warner- 
Lambert’s continuing interest in the proj- 
ect—"Several executives have attended 
‘Breakthrough’ sessions, and they keep 
abreast of new program developments. War- 
ner-Lambert has always come to our aid 
whenever we have asked the company for 
assistance.” (Companies wishing further in- 
formation on “Breakthrough” may contact 
Ms. Leedham at 633 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. (212) 697-5600.) 

What is a typical “Breakthrough” day like? 
It begins early—usually by 9 a.m. Partici- 
pants—usually ranging in age from 13 to 19, 
although some sessions may include younger 
students—arrive in blue jeans and T-shirts, 
tennis shoes and sandals. During the sum- 
mer, “Breakthrough” programs may be held 
during the week. When school is in session, 
they are held on weekends, although almost 
never on school grounds. “We don't want the 
kids to get the idea ‘Breakthrough’ is related 
to or sponsored by the school,” explained 
Howard Reisner, administrator, Growth Proj- 
ects, a Morristown non-profit organization 
operating “Breakthrough” and other related 
drug abuse prevention programs, Mr. Reisner, 
like many other young men and women who 
assist Mr. Megan, also works full time as 4 
Morristown businessman. 

“Breakthrough” participants are gener- 
ally drawn from a similar residential area— 
from suburban Morristown and suburban 
areas adjacent to Eastern and Midwestern 
cities where youth associate teams have 
traveled to put on programs—and from the 
inner city. Recently, experimental programs 
combining young adults from Morristown 
and Newark inner-city neighborhoods have 


‘had gratifying results. “When they are out of 


their normal surroundings, the inner-city 
kids are initially a little withdrawn,” said 
Mr. Megan. Then, he added, they open up and 
seem to enjoy the experience. Interestingly, 
he pointed out, boys seem to be at least as 
gregarious as girls in participating. 

Following a brief morning “rap” session, 
“Breakthrough” participants are asked to re- 
move their shoes and are introduced to the 
program’s yoga instructor. “Yoga is relaxing; 
it helps clear your mind so that you can 
concentrate on the inner you,” the teenagers 
are told in soothing tones, as they lie on the 
floor with eyes closed. Moments later, most 
are deeply entranced by instructions to “let 
their bodies go limp; feel the tension drain 
away.” 

The yoga lesson over, participants are di- 
vided into discussion groups of about 10 
each, Each is headed by a leader from Mr. 
Megan’s youth team, with other youth as- 
sociates intermittently sitting in on con- 
versations, 

Emphasis is on informal communication. 
Each teen-ager is asked to “name” himseif 
by listing three things or people which are 
most important to him, Then group leaders, 
moving around the circles, ask participants 
to explain their answers, This “value clari- 
fication” ts a key to understanding of the 
“Breakthrough” concept, emphasized Mr. 
Megan. “We do not suggest to the youngsters 
that any one value is better than another. 
We do encourage them to identify and clar- 
ify their own values, so that they will de- 
velop a stronger sense of self worth. 

“This is a vital foundation, because lack 
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of self-knowledge, and consequently, of self- 
esteem, is something that most youngsters 
who turn to destructive or pointless activity 
have in common,” he continued. 

Because * your creative potential” 
is central to the “Breakthrough” experience, 
the third portion of the typical day’s activi- 
ties is devoted to expression through some 
form of art. Trained artisans—also young 
people—guide participants in a specific art 
or craft activity. Teen-agers may explore 
such forms as pottery, leather-work, and 
candle-making. At the end of the day, they 
are asked to share what they have made with 
the “Breakthrough” group, reassembled af- 
ter discussion groups have completed their 
individual tasks. 

“The object each youngster has created is 
not important in itself,” stressed one group 
leader. “What is important is that partici- 
pants have found the courage to explore 
their inner potential. By sharing their cre- 
ative endeavors with friends, the young peo- 
ple gain a sense of recognition and impor- 
tance that they can carry away with them.” 
Because “Breakthrough” participants take 
home objects they have made, they retain a 
tangibile reminder of the day’s experience, he 
added. 

The fourth and final phase of the “Break- 
through” program is community involve- 
ment. Discussion group leaders try to help 
participants understand that they have a 
voice in their community's future and in 
helping to solve its problems. “This dimin- 
ishes the helpless, straw-in-the-wind feeling 
that often leads to destructiveness or to 
apathy. Hand-in-hand with control comes 
responsibility,” emphasized Mr. Megan, 

At the conclusion of each “Breakthrough” 
day, every participant is handed a “‘follow- 
up” sheet on the community service project 
he has selected. Projects coming out of 
“Breakthrough” have ranged from reading to 
senior citizens to collecting recyclable ma- 
terials to spearheading local ecology drives. 
Some projects are begun and completed dur- 
ing the six-week follow-up period; some con- 
tinue long beyond. The important thing, 
stated Mr. Megan, is that the community 
action experience “be a positive, successful 
one for the youngsters involved, so that it 
is a beginning, not just an end in itself.” 

During the six-week “follow-up” period, 
participants must submit progress reports to 
sponsors every one to three weeks. Again, 
what mattersis not the success of the specific 
activity—although many have been out- 
standingly successful—but the quality of the 
experience for the youngster, said the 
“Breakthrough” originator. 

Local educators and law enforcement of- 
ficials are as enthusiastic about “Break- 
through” as are Warner-Lambert executives 
and young people themselves. 

“Breakthrough” ts one of the few creative 
and viable programs I have observed which 
confronts both the apathy and energy of 
youth sintultaneousty, If has as its strong- 
est point an ability to maintain its gains 
for both the youth and the community 
beyond the immediate experiences and into 
the life-styles of participants,” said’ Dr. Larry 
Lentchner, a professor at the County College 
of Morris and a New York City family rela- 
tions specialist. 

Howard Runyon, chief of police, Passaic 
Township, N.J., and president, Chiefs of 
Police Association of Morris County, stated, 
“I have been working with youth for many 
years ... ‘Breakthrough’ allows young peo- 
ple to open up. It develops awareness and 
understanding without the usual overem- 
phasis on athletic-type activities.” 

Industry in other areas of the country is 
also responding to the “Breakthrough” mes- 
sage. G. D. Searle & Co:, a Chicago-based 
NAM member, for example, underwrote a 
two-day program in a.Skokle, Hl, high 
school last June. Several of Mr, Megan's 
group leaders made the trip. However, says 
Ms, Leedham, who works to find additional 
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sponsors for “Breakthrough,” the number of 
such trips that can be made beyond the East 
Coast is limited, given current funding. She 
and other “Breakthrough” leaders would 
ideally like to see a West Coast-based opera- 
tion similar to the Morristown project estab- 
lished. Youth teams could fan out to West- 
ern, Southwestern and Rocky Mountain 
states and far more young people could be 
reached, she explained. 

In addition, “Breakthrough” has been 
selected to administer the Department of 
HEW’s “national search” program announced 
Iast November “to seek to identify and stim- 
ulate the creation of innovative initiatives 
on the part of young people all over the 
country, with the goal of preventing drug 
abuse.” 

“Growth Projects, Inc.,” funded by War- 
ner-Lambert and headquartered on the first 
floor of a frame house near downtown 
Morristown, was established July 1, 1974, to 
meet this challenge. 


INTERNATIONAL FARM TECHNI- 
CIAN EXCHANGE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, to a great 
extent, the solution to the world food 
problem is on the American farm. Not 
only can America’s food production po- 
tential continue to expand to meet world 
food requirements, but our technology 
can be used to increase production in 
other lands. 

America’s agricultural abundance is 
largely due to the most advanced food 
production system in the world. There- 
fore, increasing food production in the 
developing world will require the trans- 
fer and adaptation of the. technology 
applied by the American farmer. 

Mr. Al Sweble, who is farm editor for 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette and president 
of the Cedar Rapids.Chamber of Com- 
merce Farm Division, has an excellent 
idea on how to pass our technology on to 
the farm youth of the developing world. 
Mr. Sweble proposes that young foreign 
farmers spend time on American farms 
to learn methods of farm production 
which could be taken back to their home 
countries. These individuals could act as 
extension agents for spreading their 
knowledge to other farmers in their own 
country. 

I have forwarded Mr. Sweble's plan to 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and would like to also offer it to 
my colleagues for their consideration. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
this proposal entitled “International 
Farm Technician Exchange” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Farm TECHNICIAN EXCHANGE 
PURPOSE 

To provide a practical learning experience 
for several groups of 10 to 15 young foreign 
farmers in the 20 to 30 year old age bracket 
on an Iowa farm. The experience is designed 
to provide the foreign farmers with an op- 
portunity to learn some rather simplified 
production techniques which can materially 
boost food production in a hungry country, 
such as India. These individuals will be ex- 
pected to pursue a career similar to the ex- 


tension agent in the United States upon 
thelr, return to their native underdeveloped 
country. 
BACKGROUND 
One Of the reasons food development tech- 
niques are not accepted in developing coun- 
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tries is the fact that local farmers cannot 
visualize what an advanced farming tech- 
nique can do for their farming operation. 

In other cases, the techniques which are 
introduced to a hungry nation are so ad- 
vanced that farmers cannot adopt the 
method which is supposed to aid their pro- 
duction. 

The area untouched thus far in interna- 
tional food development is the practical one- 
to-one farmer contact. By exposing leading 
young farmers to practical American farm- 
ing situations, the young farmers can adapt 
these techniques to their own agricultural 
situation. The new farming ideas gain ac- 
ceptance in the farming community in the 
hungry nation because a native has tried the 
technique and it works. 

One of the reasons this approach has not 
been attempted is the fact that no coordinat- 
ing American group has tackled the problem. 

The image of the American farmer also 
received a setback as a result of the recent 
World Food Conference in Rome where par- 
ticipating nations raked the U.S. for not 
boosting free food assistance at a time of 
extreme tight supplies in the domestic 
market. 

The American farmer, however, has done 
much to relieve hunger in the world, and 
individual Iowa farmers are eager to assist 
their counterparts in underdeveloped coun~ 
tries. A program as outlined in this paper 
would go far to improve the American farm- 
er’s image in the world. 

PROCEDURE 


1. The agricultural bureau of the Cedar 
Rapids-Marion Area Chamber of Commerce 
is interested in coordinating such a program 
as outlined here. 

2. The bureau has enlisted the cooperation 
of the agricultural department staff of Kirk- 
wood Community College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who are interested in providing the 
technical education portion of the visit. 

3. Young farmers participating in Kirk- 
wood's veteran farm classes would be a po- 
tential group: who would be willing to host 
the foreign young men on their farms for 
some very fruitful one-to-one contact on 
farming techniques.. Hopefully, the final 
schedule would allow for at least three days 
of farm contact for the young men. The. for- 
eign farmer would live om the host family’s 
farms during the visit. 

4. The bureau has also enlisted the support 
of Ralph Jackson, executive vice president, 
and his American Soybean Association, whose 
headquarters are located at Hudson, Iowa, 
some 50 miles from Cedar Rapids. 

5. Cedar Rapids is the Cereal Capital of 
the World with an impressive array of grain 
processing facilities, including an ultra- 
modern soy substitute plant which could be 
adaptable as a food in impoverished nations, 
as well.as a meat packing plant. 

6. The American Bicentennial Commission 
in, Cedar Rapids is interested in cooperating 
with this project as part of the group’s bi- 
centennial observance. 

7. Iowa State University at Ames, with an 
impressive amount of research into under- 
developed nations needs, and the Living His- 
tory Farms, a. cultural treat located at Des 
Moines, are located within a 100 mile radius 
of Cedar Rapids. 

8. Young farmers participating in the pro- 
gram would visit all of these points of inter- 
est in Iowa as part of their Iowa farm learn- 
ing. experiences: 

9. We would. propose that other training 
take place at other locations in the United 
States under the auspices of the federal gov- 
ernment. We would also propose that the 
individuals have some working knowledge of 
the English language. 

10. We would propose that these individ- 
uals would make good professional farm 
workers. on their return to their native land 
and that they consider a career similar to 
the extension service in the United States 
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AUTOMOBILE PRICE REBATES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
recession continues to take its toll. Nu- 
merous commercial sectors are giving 
way under the weight of a sagging econ- 
omy, and without a doubt, one of the 
biggest victims has been the automobile 
industry. As car sales go down, car in- 
ventories mount up, and one of the un- 
fortunate results is the forced closings 
of car dealers all around the country. 

Recently, automobile manufacturers 
attempted to inject some adrenalin into 
the dealers’ businesses by offering re- 
bates to car buyers. The immediate re- 
sult has been an increase in sales, but 
some of the dealers themselves are skep- 
tical about the long-range workability of 
this arrangement. As Mr. Henry C. Bil- 
lion, a dealer in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
states in the February 3 issue of Busi- 
ness Week: 

I just don’t think rebates of $200 will 
change the course of automotive history 
this year. 


Will price rebates work? The Business 
Week article “Mixed Reviews for Price 
Rebates” points up the different arms to 
this question and offers several possible 
answers and likely results. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
informative article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MIXED REVIEWS FOR PRICE REBATES 


With a record 97 days’ supply of new cars 
jamming dealers’ lots, and with sales lagging 
30% behind last year, the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. convention in San Fran- 
cisco this week was predictably one of the 
gloomiest in years. To start with, there was 
a sharp slump in attendance to 3,200, off from 
4,500 of last year's NADA meeting. Symp- 
tomatic of the mood, a tour to Mexico and 
a golf tournament planned in Hawaii were 
canceled for lack of applicants. 

Even the news that U.S. auto makers were 
coming to the dealers’ aid with price re- 
bates did little to dispel the gloom. Dealers 
worry that the rebate schemes are too small 
to do the trick, and that they may simply 
be borrowing ahead on sales they would make 
in the spring anyway. Nor do dealers see 
much quick help from President Ford’s tax 
and energy program. 

On the surface, there was plenty of en- 
thusiasm for the rebate schemes, and Chrys- 
ler dealers, with a jump on the competition, 
could actually point to increased sales. “We 
just finished the best weekend we've had 
since July,” said James Burney, president 
of Dodge Center in Redwood City, Calif. “I 
sold 50 cars last week, more than in all of 
December,” said Ken Mead, president of 
Pointe Dodge in Grosse Point, Mich. Chimed 
in Ford dealer Hugh Gibson, president of 
Birkett Williams Ford in Cleveland: "Ford 
has a great program, and I'm glad the com- 
pany got on the ball so quickly.” 

But uncertainty over whether the rebates 
would have more than a brief impact on 
sales tempered some of the optimism. “Most 
dealers lost money in December,” says Gib- 
son, and he fears the trend could continue 
through the first quarter unless the rebate 
programs significantly boost sales. Last year, 
nearly 300 dealers folded, up from about 100 
in 1973, As many or more could close this 
year. 

PARADOX 

A major concern is that the rebate could 
quickly soak up what little strength there 
is in the market now, leaving sales flat again 
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in the spring. “I wonder whether we're steal- 
ing some sales from ourselves now,” says 
Philip S. Schwartz, president of Sunnyvale 
Dodge in Sunnyvale, Calf. Other dealers fear 
that consumer confidence is so low that the 
rebate will have little impact. Harry C. 
Billion, who owns Oldsmobile and Chrysler 
agencies in Sioux Falls, S.D., says: “I just 
don't think rebates of $200 will change the 
course of automotive history this year.” 

One of the reasons for the uncertainty is 
that the dealers and manufacturers are mov- 
ing in uncharted territory. The Chrysler move 
is the first of its kind in automotive his- 
tory. In the past, auto companies stimulated 
a lackluster market with incentive payments 
to dealers, who in turn passed some or all 
of the savings along to buyers. But without 
experience to guide them, both auto execu- 
tives and dealers are reluctant to predict the 
outcome. John B. Naughton, Ford’s vice- 
president for sales, says: “We want to move 
250,000 cars this quarter.” But he admits 
the figure may be optimistic. Robert W. Mc- 
Curry, Jr., Chrysler’s vice-president of sales, 
refuses to make estimates of how many cars 
EA be sold during the Chrysler “carni- 
val.” 

ACTION NEEDED 


Chrysler devised its program late in No- 
vember because of a need to turn its huge 
inventory of cars (60,000 on Dec. 1) into 
cash. Even more serious were the 360,000 
units that dealers had sitting on their lots. 
“Instead of sitting on our hands and ap- 
pealing to patriotism,” says McCurry, “we 
decided to do something.” 

Chrysler got the most early mileage from 
its rebate program, not only from the adver- 
tising time it paid for on the Super Bowl 
football game telecast, but also from the 
free pre-game publicity the scheme got. Ford 
followed. “We saw the traffic and sales at 
Chrsyler dealers,” a Ford man says. “We had 
no choice.” Then came GM and, finally this 
week, American Motors. 


MORE HELP 


Analysts will not be able to make much 
sense out of the sales figures for several 
weeks, though Ford Div. General Manager 
B. E. Bidwell says dealers report showroom 
traffic two to five times normal. Help is also 
coming from the industry's suppliers, banks, 
and others. 

Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co, a 
South Beloit (N1.) supplier to Chrysler and 
AMC, apparently was the first to provide a 
rebate of its own to employees who pur- 
chased new Chrysler or AMC models. Rod- 
ney F. Ackerman, vice-president, says he 
knows of 48 other suppliers offering rebates 
to 180,000 employees. 

There was some hesitance among larger 
companies, however. “How do you give a re- 
bate to somebody when his buddy has been 
laid off the day before?” an Eaton Corp. 
spokesman asked. But some of the industry 
giants are giving serious thoughts to re- 
bates—Borg-Warner and Bendix Corp. 
among them—and Libby-Owens-Ford COo., 
GM’s main supplier of glass, announced a 
program this week. Employees can get $100 
back on any US.-made car or truck and 
$150 if the vehicle has a LOF windshield. 

Banks began to sweeten the pot, too, espe- 
cially those in areas dependent on the in- 
dustry. Ohio’s largest, Cleveland Trust Co., 
reduced its new car loan interest rate to 
10.2% from 11.08%, and Detroit’s Manufac- 
turers Bank allocated $10 million for new car 
loans at reduced rates. First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co. in Philadelphia is 
“seriously considering” a lump sum rebate 
of $100 on auto loans, says Vice-President 
Charles E. Shanahan. And Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Co. offered 50,000 Green Stamps to em- 
ployees who buy a new car. 

The question, however, is whether there 
are enough auto suppliers, banks, or S&H's 
to affect sales materially, and quickly, In any 
case, all the signs are that the rebate pro- 
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grams will be suspended by the end of 
February. “With the cost pressures we're 
under, none of us are in a position to con- 
tinue this kind of activity,” says GM’s Rob- 
ert D. Lund, general manager of the Chevro- 
let Div. “What does Saks Fifth Avenue do 
the day after a sale? If you missed the sale, 
you missed the sale. On Mar. 1, we go back 
to normal pricing.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE 
SCIENCES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
held its organizational meeting on Janu- 
ary 28, 1975. At that meeting the com- 
mittee rules were adopted. I now send 
those rules to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp pursuant to the requirements of 
section 190a-2 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act—as amended. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE COMMITTEE ON 
AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 94TH 
Concress, 1975-76 
Rules governing the Procedure of the Sen- 

ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 

Sciences, adopted pursuant to Sec. 133(b) of 

the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 

as amended by Sec. 130(a) of the Legis- 

lative Reorganization Act of 1970. 

1. GENERAL 

All applicable requirements of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate and of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, shall govern the committee and its 
subcommittees. 

2. MEETINGS 

(a) The meetings of the committee shall 
be on Tuesday of each week at 10:30 a.m. 
or upon call of the chairman. 

(b) Each meeting of the committee shall 
be open unless pursuant to the Standing 
Rules of the Senate such meeting is to be 
closed. 

3. NOMINATIONS 

Unless otherwise ordered by the commit- 
tee, nominations referred to the committee 
shall be held for at least seven (7) days be- 
fore presentation in a meeting for action. 
Upon reference of nominations to the com- 
mittee, copies of the nomination references, 
shall be furnished each member of the com- 
mittee. 

4. HEARINGS 

(a) No hearing on an investigation shall 
be initiated unless the committee or sub- 
committee has specifically authorized such 
hearings. 

(b) No hearing of the committee or any 
subcommittee thereof shall be scheduled out- 
side of the District of Columbia except by 
the majority vote of the committee or sub- 
committee. 

(c) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material presented in an execu- 
tive hearing of the committee or subcommit- 
tee thereof or any report of the proceedings 
of such an executive hearing shall be made 
public, either in whole or in part or by way 
of summary, unless authorized by a majority 
of the members of the committee or sub- 
committee. 

(d) Any witness summoned to a public 
or executive hearing may be accompanied 
by counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted, while the witness is testifying, to 
advise him of his legal rights. 


5. QUORUM 


Three Senators, one of whom shall be a 
member of the minority party, shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Senate Committee on 
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Aeronautical and Space Sciences for the pur- 
pose of taking sworn testimony, unless other- 
wise ordered by the full committee. Each 
duly appointed subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
is instructed (1) to fix, in appropriate cases, 
the number of its entire membership who 
shall constitute a quorum of such subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony, and (2) to determine the circum- 
stances under which subpoenas may be is- 
sued and the member or members over whose 
signatures subpoenas shall be issued. 


CURRENT U.S. POPULATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to report that according to 
current U.S. Census Bureau approxima- 
tions, the total population of the United 
States as of February 1, 1975, will be 
213,340,492. In spite of widely publicized 
reductions in our fertility levels, this 
represents an increase of 1,581,390 since 
February 1 of last year. It also repre- 
sents an increase of 135,922 since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, that is, in just the 
last month. 

Over the year, therefore, we have 
added enough additional people to fill 
three cities the size of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
And in just 1 short month, we have 
added the equivalent of New Haven, 
Conn. 


HEARINGS BEGIN ON FARM 
PROGRAM LEGISLATION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has opened hearings on new 
farm program legislation, which will be 
of vital importance to the Nation’s food 
producers and consumers as well. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), is to be highly commended 
for his prompt action in scheduling these 
hearings in early February. Hopefully 
legislation can be enacted early enough 
in the session to provide the kind of price 
and income protection farmers need for 
1975 crops. 

As a member of the committee, and 


representing a State whose economy is . 


closely related to a strong and healthy 
agriculture, I am concerned that unless 
necessary changes are made in the farm 
program, many American food producers 
will be driven out of business. I elabo- 
rated on these views in a statement made 
in connection with the opening of the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous: con- 
sent that my statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENRY BELLMON 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for your 
promptness in calling these hearings on farm 
legislation early in the 94th Congress. The 
present target prices for wheat, cotton and 
feed grains were low when the bill was 
passed, They do not provide adequate in- 


centive or protection for farmers facing high 
production costs during periods of down- 
ward price trends. American farmers cannot 
be expected to devote their resources to all- 
out production unless they have financtal 
protection. They know that when supplies 
exceed demands, commodity prices rapidly 
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decline and financial ruin for producers fol- 
lows. Today’s situation in the cattle industry 
is dramatic proof of that truth. 

In Oklahoma, cotton producers received 
60 and 70 cents per pound for their 1973 
crop. This past fall wet fields prevented har- 
vesting until recently and strippers are still 
running in many fields. Yields have been 
severely decreased due to the drouth in July 
and August and when the cotton is finally 
ginned, farmers are receiving in the 25¢/Ib. 
range. Yet the price of fuel, pesticides, trac- 
tors, equipment, labor and other production 
inputs is much higher than in 1973. 

Under the present farm program the tar- 
get price is 38¢/1b. for 1-1/16 low middling 
cotton. Reliable production figures in Okla- 
homa for cotton show costs to be around 
504/15. This will vary depending upon the 
part of the country, rainfall; land quality, 
and other factors. 

One can readily see that a 38¢/Ib. target 
price does not provide an incentive to pro- 
ducers caught in the type price depressions 
that cotton farmers are now facing. In fact, 
in Oklahoma thousands of acres are being 
shifted out of cotton this year. 

Wheat has declined in price since the 
USDA established their monitoring system 
on export sales from the $4.80 range in 
Oklahoma to the $3.60 range. When winter 
wheat was planted, prices were above $4.50/ 
bu. USDA figures show winter wheat plant- 
ing to be up 6 per cent and project total 
production to increase 15 per cent over 1974's 
record-breaking production. If foreign de- 
mand is bearish and weather conditions con- 
tinue favorable, the wheat. farmers may find 
themselvés in the same position as cotton 
producers. The target price of $2.05/bu. does 
not begin to assure a farmer a return of his 
production costs. 

For instance, since $2.05 was established 
in August 1973 as the target price for wheat, 
urea fertilizer has increased from $92/ton 
to $215/ton, anhydrous ammonia fertilizer 
has increased from $89/ton to $220/ton or 
more. Farm equipment prices have Increased 
between 30 and 50 per cent in 1974 alone. 
One farm equipment company authorized 
the following increases In 1974 alone: Janu- 
ary 1, 6 per cent; April 6, 6 per cent; June 24, 
7 per cent; August 21, 8 per cent; and No- 
vember, 7 per cent. A good example is a 
combine that one of my neighbors purchased. 
He ordered a John Deere model 6600 com- 
bine on January 15, 1974, which then was 
priced at $22,850. The combine was finally 
delivered on January 13, 1975, at a price of 
$29,610. A 4430 John Deere tractor, 125 horse- 
power, was selling for $13,200 in August 1973. 
This same tractor now costs. $22,000, an in- 
crease of almost 70 per cent in one year. 

Corn, sorghum, and other feed grain pro- 
ducers have experienced the same increases 
as wheat and cotton producers. The addition 
of a target price escalator clause to take into 
consideration production cost increases for 
1973 and 1974 would be greatly helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose the Congress 
had in mind when we adopted the target 
price concept in the 1973 Farm Bill was to 
provide food producers with a floor under 
their prices so that if the USDA overesti- 
mated the demand for the products of Ameri- 
can farms and surpluses cause a break in 
prices, food producers would receive income 
adequate to meet production costs. Due to 
the opposition of the USDA, the bill did not 
provide for readjustments of target prices to 
account for the unprecedented sharp in- 
creases in the cost of production which oc- 
curred during calendar year 1974. As a result, 
if USDA 1975 production projections are met, 
a disastrous break in commodity prices is 
virtually certain. Present target prices are 
too low to provide the income producers will 
need to replant the 1975 crop. 

Should this happen and should large num- 
bers of American food producers be forced 
out of business, the ability of the nation to 
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feed itself and meet the food requirements 
of our customers abroad would be seriously 
jeopardized. 


J 

Mr. President, even though I was one of the 
strongest supporters of the target price con- 
cept and made many contributions to the 
Act, T have begun to wonder whether or not 
that approach will work under present polit- 
teal, economic and international conditions. 
Even though the information available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture might clearly indi- 
eate that the time had arrived for the idling 
of a sizable acreage of American crop land 
to prevent an over-supply situation, I ques- 
tion whether consumer interests, who pack 
an unprecedented amount of political power 
in Congress and in the country, would allow 
the Secretary to take the action which he 
knew to be in the best interests of both the 
food producer and the consumer. 

Any announcement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that several million acres of land 
would be idled to prevent a sharp decline in 
food prices would likely trigger irresistible 
pressures upon Congress and the Administra- 
tion for the reversal of this policy. 

I hope during these hearings that we will 
have the opportunity to re-examine the tar- 
get price concept, not only with the view of 
determining whether the present levels are 
adequate but also in an effort to test the 
political practicalities of this new and as yet 
untried method of balancing American food 
production with domestic and export 
demand. 

If this committee and the Congress deter- 
mines that political restraints on food pro- 
duction are impractical, then it becomes even 
more imperative that a target price level 
sufficient to prevent economic chaos among 
American food producers be established. If 
American food producers are encouraged by 
our government to produce for markets 
which do not develop, government should 
and must share the financial losses which 
will result. 

As an active farmer, I am convinced that 
financial conditions of American food pro- 
ducers would not allow them to survive more 
than one or two seasons where the return 
from the sale of their commodities was in- 
adequate to meet the steadily rising costs of 
fertilizer, fuel, equipment, interest and taxes. 

The plain fact is that American food pro- 
ducers must have a steady and adequate cash 
flow or American's highly touted agriculture, 
which. is the envy of much of the world, will 
face disaster. The less than 5 per cent of the 
population who are still on the land simply 
cannot feed our own population and millions 
of people abroad without the assistance of 
chemicals, machinery and energy which are 
available only at high costs. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an impressive list 
of witnesses. I am looking forward to their 
testimony. Again, I commend our chairman 
for the prompt action in scheduling these 
hearings in early February, Food is first in 
our nation. It deserves to be first in the minds 
of Congress. 


VIETNAM AID—PHASE FORD 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, recent- 
ly President Ford announced his inten- 
tion to ask Congress for an additional 
$300 million in military aid to South 
Vietnam. In addition the President has 
also announced that he will seek $220 
million more for Cambodia. Just last 
month the Congress spoke to this issue 
and reduced the administration request 
for aid to South Vietnam from $1.4 bil- 
lion to an actual appropriation of $700 
million. In the case of Cambodia we re- 
duced the administration request of $450 
million to $200 million with an author- 
ized draw down from service stocks of 
$75 million. 
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Mr. President I voted against even 
these authorizations, and I intend to op- 
pose this recent request for additional 
aid. We must be prepared to say no to 
this latest aid instaliment. 

Mr. President, President Ford at- 
tempts to quiet criticism of this new aid 
request by telling us that he is asking for 
a just little more money for just a little 
longer. Fifty thousand American soldiers 
died and our aid to Saigon during several 
years exceeded $30 billion a year as ex- 
perts told us a little more for a little 
longer. Mr. President, it is time for the 
Congress to stand up and say no more 
ever. 

I think, Mr. President, that the people 
are looking to us—their representa- 
tives—as the last line of defense against 
mind boggling bureaucratic madhouse 
where the buck never stops and where no 
one is willing to accept responsibility for 
representing the people. If they cannot 
turn to us for a clear statement of re- 
sponsibility and truth, where can they 
turn? 

They know what they want. They want 
American participation in Indochina 
ended—in reality not only in rhetoric. 

They want the flow of American dol- 
lars which go endlessly down the drain in 
Vietnam and Cambodia to cease. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago I came to 
the floor of the Senate to urge that the 
American role in Southeast Asia be 
terminated. It was my sincere hope that 
it would never be necessary to speak to 
that issue again. Unfortunately, 2 years 
after the signing of the Paris peace ac- 
cords fighting still goes on in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. 

Two years after the Paris Accords were 
signed an American President comes to 
the Congress to ask for additional aid to 
assist the Governments of Vietnam and 
Cambodia. The President and his ex- 
perts are telling us just a little more for 
just a little longer. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
administration is telling the American 
people to tighten their belts. President 
Ford has recently called for an increase 
in the cost of food stamps—bringing ad- 
ditional hardship to those who can least 
afford it—our elderly poor. The Presi- 
dent has also sought to impose a 5-per- 
cent ceiling on social security increas- 
es—again coming down hardest on those 
who can bear it least. I cannot vote to 
increase by over half a billion dollars our 
aid to a corrupt, and repressive regime, 
while low and moderate income Amer- 
icans are stumbling under the weight of 
an ever deepening recession. The Amer- 
ican people will not stand for it—and the 
Congress cannot ask them to bear it. 

Mr. President, I do not want to have 
to come to the floor 2 years hence to 
voice my opposition to aid requests for 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. It is time 
to say finally—no more ever. 


THE HIGH RISK OF DOING NOTH- 
ING ABOUT OUR FOOD AND FARM 
POLICY 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, even 

before recessionary impacts swept 

through our major cities, many segments 
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of rural America already felt the bitter 
effects of economic turnaround. 

It has been axiomatic during much of 
this century that farmers and rural peo- 
ple are the first to be hurt by recession 
and depression. 

Likewise, we can lead the way to eco- 
nomic recovery by making a good start 
on the farms and ranches and small 
towns of America. 

One way to start this turnaround will 
be to stimulate production of food and 
fiber at prices which will provide the 
producer a reasonable profit—money 
that he can spend on main street, money 
he can use to purchase the essential pro- 
duction inputs which come from the as- 
sembly lines in our great cities. 

A recent article in the Chicago Trib- 
une by Richard Orr, that newspaper's 
farm editor, describes the potential for 
increasing food production and tells of 
the manner in which farmers will re- 
spond to price incentives with higher 
production. 

As this body knows, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, on which it 
is my privilege to serve, is now holding 
hearings on legislation to improve the 
incentives for farmers to meet our do- 
mestic and world food needs. I regard 
this task as one of the most important 
we face. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Chicago Tribune be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 19, 1975] 


Success IN AGRICULTURE'S BACKYARD: FARM 
PROGRESS PROMISES AMERICANS ACRES OF 
PLENTY 

(By Richard Orr) 

Even tho the economy is on the skids, 
Americans are fortunate in at least one im- 
portant respect. In a world short of food, 
American farmers have the potential to con- 
tinue to produce more than enough for a 
growing United States population. 

At present, U.S. agriculture has the capac- 
ity to produce far more than we consume 
domestically. In a normal year, domestic 
consumption takes only about 40 per cent 
of our annual wheat and rice crops, 60 per 
cent of our soybean crop, and 80 per cent of 
our corn. 

As a result, the output of about one of 
every four harvested acres of major crops 
goes to help feed people abroad, mostly as 
commercial exports, but some as emergency 
food aid. 

Consumers who think food prices are high 
today can only guess how much higher they 
would be if farmers were producing food at 
levels of a quarter century ago. In the last 
25 years corn production has increased 55 
per cent, grain sorghum by 600 per cent, 
wheat by roughly a third, rice nearly two and 
a half times, and soybean output has gone 
up a whopping sevenfold. 

Grain is the basic element in the human 
Giet. Wheat and rice are consumed directly 
in bread, pastries, and other cereal foods. 
Live stock feed grains—corn, sorghum, bar- 
ley—and soybeans are major ingredients in 
the production of meat, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

In 25 years beef production has gone up 
two and a half times, pork production by 
more than a fourth, and total red meat out- 
put is up more than two-thirds. Agriculture 
now is capable of producing 25 per cent more 
eggs, five times more turkey meat, and nine 
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times more broiler chicken meat than it did 
25 years ago. 

Protein available per person. per day has 
increased nearly 8 per cent. 

While such phenomenal increases were 
being achieved, the number of farm people 
declined by nearly 15 million, or 60 per cent. 
One farm worker today feeds more than 55 
persons, compared with fewer than 15 per- 
sons 25 years ago. 

No other country in the world can claim 
such remarkable progress. Technology, the 
key to past successes, holds promise of con- 
tinued expansion in American agriculture, 
according to the Economic Research Service 
[ERS], an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Just with wider use of already existing 
technologies, says the ERS, American farmers 
within a decade could be producing 50 per 
cent more feed grains, a third more soybeans, 
nearly 28 per cent more wheat, and 40 per 
cent more beef cattle. 

“And if science and industry manage to 
come up with new hybrid seed varieties, 
live stock management practices, and crop- 
ping technologies, even greater gains will be 
possible,” adds ERS. 

Its projections based on existing technolo- 
gies could mean a 9-billion bushel corn crop 
and 2.3 billion bushels each of wheat and 
soybeans by 1985. Records set for these crops 
to date are 5.6 billion bushels of corn in 1973, 
1.8 billion bushels of wheat in 1974, and 1.6 
billion bushels of soybeans in 1973. 

The ERS projections are assessments of 
potential, not forecasts. Whether the po- 
tential is achieved assumes that no land will 
be held out of production, normal growing 
conditions, adequate fertilizer, pesticides, 
fuel, seed, equipment, and other “inputs” at 
costs that are favorable for increased pro- 
duction, ERS also assumes crop prices and 
programs that encourage Maximum produc- 
tion. 

To illustrate what is possible, the ERS 
points out that today’s best farmers are 
getting yields per acre of wheat, corn, and 
soybeans that are 50 per cent or more above 
the national average. 

“While not all producers can reach the 
average yield obtained by the front runners, 
these figures do provide some measure of 
what's possible from use of today's tech- 
nologies—hybrid seed, improved machines, 
effective use of fertilizer and irrigation, nar- 
rower rows and higher plant populations, 
continuous cropping of corn and other high 
yielding crops,” say the ERS. 

“Tomorrow's technologies—those being re- 
searched and developed right now—hold the 
promise of even greater yield gains.” 

Hybrid wheats with yield potentials 15 to 
25 per cent greater than present varieties are 
already available in limited quantities. They 
could make a major impact on wheat pro- 
duction within five to seven years. 

If price incentives prevail, the next decade 
could see both the planting of additional 
land and a major research and extension ef- 
fort to expand the relatively new practice of 
double-cropping. Total crop acres could in- 
crease to 350 million by 1985 from 322 million 
last year. 

The practice of double-cropping involves 
the planting of a short season summer crop, 
such as soybeans or grain sorghum, after the 
harvest of a winter or early spring crop, such 
as wheat, barley, or oats. Last year 4 million 
to 5 Million acres of U.S. farm land were 
double-cropped. 

Wider use of crossbreeding and artificial 
insemination could produce a substantial in- 
crease in beef production, according to ERS. 
Researchers also are looking into a variety of 
possibilities to increase feeding efficiency in 
beef cattle, such as feeding straw—now 
largely a waste product—and using manure 
as a protein source. 

While projecting the rosy side of the food 
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production potential, the ERS also points out 
some problems that will have to be overcome 
before it is fully achieved, In the near term, 
shortages of fertilizers and fuel could hold 
down crop output. 

In the longer terms, ERS believes problems 
ot labor availability and environmental re- 
straints could be of serious concern to farm- 
ers by raising food production costs. More of 
the future farm labor force is likely to be 
hired, instead of supplied by family mem- 
bers. and farmers will have to pay more to 
attract skilled workers to operate the in- 
creasingly complex machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“Minimum wage rates for farm workers will 
probably be the same as for nonfarm work- 
ers," the ERS predicts, “Unemployment in- 
surance for farm workers is likely to be 
written into law, and collective bargaining 
will become more common.” 


GALLUP POLL REPORTS 72 PER- 
CENT OF AMERICANS OPPOSE U.S. 
RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has announced 
that he is planning to make a trip to 
Mainland China sometime this year. Al- 
ready the so-called experts are suggest- 
ing that the purpose of this trip is to cap 
the work of Dr. Kissinger and former 
President Nixon. It is intimated that the 
logical conclusion of our Nation’s China 
policy is diplomatic recognition of the 
Communist government of Peking. Now 
is the time, some pundits are saying; 
American public opinion has been “pre- 
pared” for the inevitable. Should we not 
recognize Red China now? 

This question omits to state the full 
proposition. For the Chinese Communists 
have made it abundantly clear that they 
will never accept diplomatic recognition 
from the United States as long as the 
United States recognizes Nationalist 
China. The tremendous economic, social, 
and moral progress which the Chinese 
have made under the government in Tai- 
pei is a thorn in the side of the Commu- 
nist regime and contradicts the very 
premises of their rule. As long as the free 
Republic of China exists and thrives, the 
so-ealled People’s Republic of China 
confronts & visible challenge to the legit- 
imacy of its tyrannical rule. 

Let no one think, therefore, that the 
American people are deceived. They will 
never permit the U.S. Government to 
recognize Red China if they understand 
that such action means that the 
United States must turn against its long- 
time ally and friend, the Republic of 
China. The latest Gallup poll, released on 
January 30 of this year, reveals that U.S. 
sentiment is overwhelming on this point. 
According to Gallup, a total of 72 percent 
of the people oppose recognizing Red 
China if it means breaking diplomatic 
relations with Nationalist China. And 
this percentage varies only by a few 
points in every age and occupational 
bracket. This poll is so decisive that there 
is no doubt whatsoever that any attempt 
to recognize Red China on this basis 
would meet widespread dissatisfaction. 

This sentiment is so strong that, in a 
related question, a plurality of the 
American people also feel that the United 
States is bound to honor our mutual 


defense treaty with Nationalist China. 
In this case, 48 percent of Americans 
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felt it. our duty to do so, while only 35 
percent did not. These are remarkable 
figures in the light of recent American 
disitusionment in Southeast Asia and a 
trend toward isolationism. Such figures, 
and those on related questions, should 
bear close analysis. 

The information coming from Main- 
land China tells us that the Communist 
regime is close to a crisis of leadership 
succession, that the party is in disarray, 
and that the military elements could 
quite possibly split up the country in 
autonomous units under war-lords if 
the succession does not go smoothly. On 
strictly practical grounds, it would be 
ridiculous to strengthen the diplomatic 
position of the Communist. regime when 
the future is so uncertain. But if the de- 
sires of the American people are to be 
consulted in any case, we cannot and we 
must not recognize Red China. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Gallup poll I have just men- 
tioned be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GALLUP POLL REPORTS 72% OF AMERICANS 
Oppose U.S. RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 
An overwhelming majority of the Amer- 

ican people, 72% to be exact, are opposed to 
the establishment by the United States of 
diplomatic relations with Communist China, 
if it entails a diplomatic break with Na- 
tionalist China, 

According to a recent Gallup Poll, con- 
ducted on August 14-20, 1974, only one Amer- 
ican out of ten, or a. mere 11%, favors dip- 
lomatic relations with Communist China on 
such & condition, while 170% have no opinion. 
These statistics also show that the predom- 
inant majority opposing recognition em- 
braces all age groups and every key stratum 
of American society. 

Altogether the Gallup Poll put five ques- 
tions to 1590 adults, 18 years. of age or older 
during its nation-wide survey. 

The most important question is: 

(1) “Communist China seeks diplomatic 
relations with the United States, but it in- 
sists that the United States must. break off 
diplomatic relations with Nationalist. China. 
Would you favor or oppose having diplomatic 
relations with Communist China on this con- 
dition?” 

The results, as tabulated, were as follows: 


[In percent] 


Total... 
Ag 


e: 
i8 to 34 years___ 
35 to 49 years_ 
50 and older.. 
Occupation: 
Professional _ 
Clerical___..__ 
Manual labor__ 
Nontabor_.___ 


(2) A related question is: “The United 
States is bound by treaty to help defend 
Nationalist China in case of Communist st- 
tack. Do you think the United States should 
always honor this commitment or not?” 

Almost half of those questioned, namely 
48%, answered that the United States should 
always honor its commitment—in this case, 
the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty— 
to help defend Nationalist China in the 
event of a Chinese Communist attack. Those 
against honoring the Treaty commitment 
made up 35° while 17% expressed no opin- 
ion, as revealed in the following figures: 
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No No opinion 


is to 34 years. 
35 to 49 s 


The three other questions asked are: 

(3) “In 1971, the United Nations admitted 
China and at the same time expelled Na- 
tionalist China. Do you approve or disap- 
prove of the United Nations’ action in grant- 
ing Communist China membership?” 

The Poll shows that nationally, opinion is 
divided regarding the United Nations action, 
45% approving: and 37% disapproving, while 
18% did not express an opinion. 

Generally, as- clarified in most of the an- 
swers, those approving the United Nations 
action did it only because they felt “all na- 
tions should be members of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Percentages of the tabulated answers are as 
follows: 


lin. percent] 


{CU eee 


Age: 
18 to 34 years.. 
35 to 45 years.. 


(4) “Do you feel it was just or fair or not 
that Nationalist China. lost its membership?” 

Answers to this question appeared to sup- 
port the afore-mentioned interpretation— 
approval .of Communist Ching’s membership 
was based on the befief that membership 
should be universal. The Poll shows that a 
majority of the American people expressed 
the positive view that it was “unfair” that 
Nationalist China should simultaneously 
have been expelled from the world organiza- 
tion. It is a decidedly minority opinion (only 
15%) that believes the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations at the 
expense of Nationalist China is a fair action 
while 58% think it is unfair, as may be noted 
in the following percentages: 


[In percent] 


Fair 


Unfair 


e: 
18 to 34 years.. 
35 to 49 years.. 


O e E 53 


(5) “Recently, the United States has taken 
steps to normalize relations with Communist 
China, and President Nixon visited Commu- 
nist China in 1972. Do you think this was fair 
to Nationalist China or not?” 

Public reaction to the question of fairness 
to Nationalist China was quite evenly di- 
vided, as shown in the following figures: 

Percent 
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DISUSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WASTEFUL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1974 included the Com- 
munity School Development Act. This 
act based on legislation I introduced 
earlier, lays the basis for utilizing our 
public school facilities more extensively 
than is usually the case. Community ed- 
ucation involves opening the doors of the 
facilities in off-hours, on weekends, and 
during vacation periods: 

Community schools are now operating 
in more than 600 districts across the 
country. Programs range in diversity 
from bread baking and language classes 
to welding and automobile repair. One 
of the community education programs in 
my own State of Idaho offers tax as- 
sistance by trained Internal Revenue 
personnel. All of these classes are offered 
to the entire community, regardless of 
age or educational background. 

Recently, Sylvia Porter addressed the 
use of public schools for community ed- 
ucation in her daily column. The 
renowned economist points out the vast 
waste the country puts into the enormous 
school plant which is used for only about 
50 percent of its potential utilization 
time. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, 
Jan. 1, 1975] 
Disuse OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS WASTEFUL 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
Of all the stupid moves we, as citizens, are 


making in this era of spiraling energy and 
other costs side by side with deepening reces- 
sion and soaring joblessness, one of the most 
stupid is shameful waste of public schools 
during periodic vacations, weekends and the 
summer months, 

While property taxes have skyrocketed al- 


most out of sight and are intolerably 
squeezing homeowners, most of the schools 
financed and maintained by these taxes are 
closed for a startling 50 percent of the time! 

While during this past Christmas-New 
Year's vacation, countless millions of elderly, 
lonely, handicapped, poor and other needy 
were yearning for places to meet and share 
their meals and thoughts, our handsome, 
beautifully landscaped elementary and high 
schools were shut tight. While this summer 
millions more will be seeking places to im- 
prove their skills, learn new skills, find ways 
to meet today’s problems, most of these 
schools again will be closed as usual. 

Our public schools are to an appalling 
degree unused for long periods—represent- 
ing an abuse of schools and an extravagance 
that America simply cannot afford. 

The cost of supporting our elementary and 
high school system has tripled in the last 
10 years. But the overwhelming majority of 
the schools still are used only five days a 
week, nine months a year and are restricted 
to the formal education of Americans be- 
tween the ages 5 and 17 or 18. A stranger to 
the American educational system might 
understandably deduce that human learn- 
ing begins in early September at the age of 


5 and terminates (for all except the lucky) 
in June at the ages of 17-18. 


Meanwhile, there is an ever-mounting 
need for further education of the older 
American—ranging from vocational training 
to retirement preparation and planning, con- 
sumer education, nutrition, music, arts, 
crafts. It must be increasingly clear to all 
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thinking Americans that learning is a life- 
long process, among the human being’s most 
basic needs—and not the process that begins 
at 5 and ends not many years later. 

What's the answer? The answer is com- 
munity education schools—the use of our 
idle public schools to serve all of us. 

And this answer will help slash local tax 
bills by avoiding the need to build and main- 
tain additional expensive facilities, by keep- 
ing more real estate from falling off local 
town tax rolls and incidentally by reducing 
vandalism in and around the schools, 

(Experience has demonstrated in a fas- 
cinating way that around community schools, 
with all the facilities for full-time, year- 
round use to help young and old, vandalism 
becomes negligible.) 

The whole concept of community education 
is gaining acceptance at the federal, state 
and local levels at a speed that may come 
as a revelation even to the knowledgeable. 

As of last count, approximately 700 school 
systems were involved in implementing com- 
munity education on a planned, organized 
basis. There is an expanding national network 
with more than 60 centers for community 
education development headquartered mostly 
at colleges in more than 40 states. 

As of early 1975, nine states had enacted 
legislation supporting community education, 
“The Community School Development Act,” 
a part of the 1974 amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, was 
passed by Congress last year and signed by 
President Ford on Aug. 21, 1974. 

Under this law, federal funds will be avail- 
able beginning in 1976 to assist local public 
school systems in implementing community 
education, to help in training and dissemina- 
tion of information on activities and in the 
establishment of a National Advisory Council. 

Instead of being used to a puny one-third 
of their potential, our traditional schools 
could become community schools and be open 
to all ages, 12 months a year, 12 to 18 hours 
a day, seven days a week—and be used to 
their full potential, Instead of taxpayers get- 
ting a 25 percent return on their investment 
in schools and paying in addition for many 
other duplicated services, we would be get- 
ting a full return on our investment plus 
interest through more and better organized 
services. 

You and your community can broaden your 
schools in a thousand and one ways—using 
them for purposes ranging from rehabilita- 
tion to special feeding programs for those 
who need them; from meeting places for the 
elderly especially, to special outings for those 
who could not leave their homes otherwise. 

Whatever you do to use your schools more 
fully will all be plus. 


U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL’S PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in a recent 
news conference, U.N. Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim made some very impor- 
tant observations about the just com- 
pleted 29th General Assembly. In addi- 
tion, his remarks opening the news con- 
ference were very thought-provoking. 

As the Secretary-General noted, the 
world is undergoing a tremendous eco- 
nomic and political change. Change, 
whether it is within a nation or inter- 
nationally, is neither easy nor free of 
possible confrontation. Yet, the ability 
of any nation to adjust to change is con- 


tingent upon that nation’s ability to rec- 
ognize what forces are at work and to 


capitalize on the positive aspects of these 
forces. 

In this regard, the Secretary-General 
pointed out the realities of the United 


Nations when he noted: 
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Obviously, the United Nations still faces, 
as it always has, two basic problems: the first 
is how to generate the political will and sup- 
port of Governments in making its work ef- 
fective. The second, and related problem, is 
how to improve its working methods and 
organization in order to measure up to the 
enormous problems with which the world 
community is faced in our days. 


In essence, the United Nations bears 
a marked similarity to the way we, as a 
nation, attempt to grapple with our 
domestic problems on a day-to-day basis. 

More importantly, the Secretary- 
General pointed out, and I wholeheart- 
edly subscribe to his theory, that— 

After admitting the shortcomings of out 
Organization we have also to admit there is 
no reasonable alternative to the interna- 
tional co-operative approach which it pro- 
vides. It is surely better to clarify, debate and 
reconcile differences and conflicting interests 
of nations and peoples here in the United 
Nations than to have them fought out to 
the ultimate ruin of all on the economic and 
even the military battlefields of the future. 


This statement accurately reflects the 
United Nations as an institution. While 
we in the United States might become 
irritated and frustrated with the per- 
formance of the most visible organ of the 
U.N., the General Assembly, we must 
maintain an abiding faith in its worth to 
the international community as a whole, 
and our national interests in particular. 
I would hasten to point out that had 
there not been a United Nations for the 
past 29 years, the world would be a much 
worse place it which to live and our Na- 
tion would surely have suffered the 
drastic consequences in the absence of 
such an international organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary-General’s news conference be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news con- 
ference was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF Press CONFERENCE BY SECRE- 
TARY-GENERAL Kurt WALDHEIM 

The SecreTaRyY-GENERAL. First of all, I wish 
to congratulate you, Mr, Thoren, on your 
election as President of UNCA, and I should 
like to extend to you all, ladies and gentle- 
men, my very best wishes for the new year. I 
wish also to mention, with respect and affec- 
tion, two old friends who have died since we 
last met: U Thant and Darius Jhabvala. 

This press conference comes at a time when 
there is still much comment about the last 
session of the General Assembly, as well as 
much speculation on the shape of events in 
the coming year. The United Nations is, of 
course, a very different Organization from the 
one which came into being in 1945. The Or- 
ganization is vitally concerned in the process 
of adjustment to a period of unprecedented 
change and in trying to channel the many 
aspects of that change into a constructive 
pattern for the future. It is inevitable that 
this process should be accompanied by ten- 
sion and also by friction. The Assembly cer- 
tainly refiects these tensions and frictions. 
Thus the last session of the Assembly was 
much criticized in some quarters, especially 
in relation to some of its decisions. It seems 
to me that the proceedings of the last As- 
sembly show that the majority in the Assem- 
bly was a changing majority, depending on 


the questions being discussed. I think it is 
important to remember this in making judg- 
ments on the performance of the Assembly at 
thatsession. - 

Obviously, the United Nations still faces, as 
it always has, two basic problems: the first is 
how to generate the political will and support 
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of Governments in its work effec- 
tive. Tho second and related problem is how 
to improve its working methods and orga- 
nization in order to measure up to the enor- 
mous problems with which the world com- 
munity is faced in our days. 

There is certainly no shortage of specific 
problems to be faced in the coming year, You 
all know as well as I do what they are. It is 
essential that urgent progress be made on the 
problems of the Middle East and Cyprus. 

In the Middle East the United Nations has 
a significant role to play in conjunction with 
the efforts of the parties and of other Gov- 
ernments to achieve a just and lasting settle- 
ment. If there is no progress in the next few 
months towards such a settlement, we shall 
certainly be facing a very grave situation. 

In Cyprus the United Nations plays a cen- 
tral part not only in peace keeping but also 
in peace making. As you know, immediately 
after the hostilities last summer we were able 
to bring together the leaders of the two com- 
munities and to get agreement for a discus- 
sion first on humanitarian questions and 
later on other important questions. The new 
round of talks on the political and constitu- 
tional problems of a settlement are beginning 
today between Mr. Clerides and Mr. Denk- 
tash in the presence of my Special Represent- 
ative, Ambassador Weckmann-Mufioz. I hope 
that these talks will rapidly achieve real 
progress in Cyprus. 

The situation in Indo-China once again 
gives cause for the greatest concern. The in- 
creased scale of the fighting in recent weeks 
is taking a heavy toll of human life. In such 
circumstances it Is essential for all the par- 
ties involved to renew their commitment to 
abide by the terms of the Paris Agreements 
and to make progress towards the required 
political settlement of this lengthy and tragic 
war. 

As regards decolonization there have been 
encouraging developments in the past year, as 
you are fully aware. Following the new policy 
of Portugal there are some promising signs 
of further progress on the problems of south- 
ern Africa, although it is obvious that many 
difficulties still lie ahead. 

The economic situation is a major preoccu- 
pation throughout the world. An immediate 
problem is the imminent threat of famine in 
certain areas. The very serious warning signs 
which are being experienced in many regions 
concerning the functioning of the world eco- 
nomic system can only emphasize once again 
the necessity of making real progress towards 
a new economic order. This is a vast and im- 
mensely complex undertaking, which has 
been tackled in a number of special meet- 
ings in the past year and which will be the 
centre of attention during the special session 
of the General Assembly in September. 

We are living in a period of acute anxiety 
in many parts of the world, anxiety which 
stems from the enormous changes which are 
taking place and from a deep uncertainty 
about the future. One thing is certain. Only 
international co-operation of an unprece- 
dented scale and effectiveness can attempt to 
provide the answers to the problems which 
we face. We all know very well the limitations 
of the United Nations and we are all familiar 
with the criticism of its performance. But 
after admitting the shortcomings of our Or- 
ganization we have also to admit that there 
is no reasonable alternative to the interna- 
tional co-operative approach which it pro- 
vides. It is surely better to clarify, debate, 
and reconcile differences and conflicting in- 
terests of nations and peoples here in the 
United Nations than to have them fought out 
to the ultimate ruin of all on the economic 
and even the military battlefields of the fu- 
ture. In our present circumstances everyone 
concerned—Governments, the Secretary- 
General, the Secretariat, the press and the 
general public—bears a greater responsibility 
than ever before fo: making the United Na- 
tions a more effective Organization. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is what I 
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wanted to tell you at the beginning of our 
press conference, and now of course I shall 
be happy to answer your questions. 

Mr. Tuoren (President, UNCA): Mr. Sec- 
retary-General, I want to thank you first of 
all for your very warm and friendly greetings. 
On behalf of the Executive Committee of 
UNCA and all my other colleagues in the As- 
sociation, I want to wish you a very active 
and successful fourth year as the Head of this 
house. 

We come to you today with a virtual grab- 
bag full of questions, some of which you 
have now anticipated in your opening re- 
marks. Let me without further delay ask you 
to go, if possible, a bit deeper into the ques- 
tion of the situation in southern Africa. Do 
you see an increased role for the United Na- 
tions and for yourself particularly in the at- 
tempt to go forward, and what are your 
hopes, if any, for a real break-through soon? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. The development 

in southern Africa is, in my opinion, encour- 
aging, especially after the events in Portugal 
and the decolonization process in the Portu- 
guese colonies. You are fully aware that these 
events have reflected positively on other 
problems of this kind—such as Namibia and 
Rhodesia—and it is my impression that the 
situation in that part of the world will de- 
velop in a positive direction. Of course we 
should not make the mistake of thinking 
that these problems will be solved quickly. 
They are very complex and difficult, but you 
have seen that for the first time there is a 
real willingness on both sides to get together 
to discuss these problems in direct contacts. 
I refer here especially to the talks which have 
taken place between the leaders of the libera- 
tion movements in Southern Rhodesia and 
three Heads of State of Africa in Lusaka. 
There were similar developments in other re- 
gards. So I think there is a good chance that 
we will make further progress during this 
year. 
Question: The United States Government 
has reportedly sent you a note about the 
present North Vietnamese attacks in South 
Viet-Nam. What is your answer to that mes- 
sage? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL, Yes, I received the 
note yesterday evening. It has been published 
in the meantime, as you know. In the note I 
am requested to appeal to the Government 
of North Viet-Nam to stop the fighting and 
to work out a peaceful settlement in line with 
the Paris Agreements. We are studying the 
note very carefully. We are just today ana- 
lysing the full text, and you will certainly 
understand that I cannot go beyond what I 
said in this regard in my introductory re- 
marks. 

Question: Since the United Nations has 
now set a precedent by the granting of rec- 
ognition to a non-governmental body 
through the action taken on the PLO, would 
you say that such action has opened the door 
for hearings to other non-governmental 
bodies, such as the Kurds and South Moluc- 
cans. I understand that on Human Rights 
Day the President of the South Moluccas gov- 
ernment-in-exile sent a letter to you and a 
memorandum on the grievances of the 3 
million South Moluccans who, like the Kurds, 
are striving for self-determination and in- 
dependence. May I ask you whether you have 
given this case some of your attention? 

The Secrerary-Generat. I cannot speak for 
the General Assembly. I have to make it 
crystal clear that the General Assembly is 
master of its own business and that it is up 
to it to decide who gets a hearing in the As- 
sembly and who does not. Therefore I think 
your question has to be directed to the As- 
sembly. I really cannot speak for the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Question: In view of the reports that war- 
Ships are steaming into the Indian Ocean, 
could you tell us your plans for convening 
the concerned Powers as mandated in the 
zone-of-peace resolution of the last Assem- 
bly? 
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The SECRETARY-GENERAL, As you know, in 
this regard a number of resolutions have 
been adopted by the General Assembly, and 
we are now studying very carefully the steps 
that might be taken by the Secretariat. I 
think this is a very complex problem which 
needs very careful preparation before any 
action is taken. 

I am not in a position to give you a clear- 
cut answer to this question. I apologize, 
but the subject is much too complicated, 
and we are still in the process of studying 
carefully the steps that should be taken by 
us in this regard. 

Question: For the past couple of months 
you and other people in high places have 
been issuing rather dire warnings about the 
dangers of war in the Middle East, and par- 
ticularly in the coming spring. I wonder if 
you will give us some idea of what moves 
you to deliver those warnings—that is, what 
elements of this danger are present now 
which were not present, say, eight or ten 
months ago, when I do not recall hearing 
such warnings? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. I think it is clear 
that the efforts to work out a solution to 
the Middle East problem are not making 
substantive progress, and that is the reason 
why we are getting more and more worried 
about the situation. That is one element. 

The second element is the fact if there is 
no progress it is doubtful whether the man- 
dates for our peace-keeping forces in the 
Middle East will again be extended after 
they expire in the spring of this year. When 
I talked to President Assad—that was, as 
you know, towards the end of last year—and 
when he agreed to the extension he made it 
clear that that did not mean that Syria 
was ready to accept—a further extension of 
the mandate beyond the six months, 

So there are a number of elements which 
create uneasiness, and it is in the light of 
those developments—the stalemate in the 
political field and the question whether the 
mandate of the peace-keeping forces in the 
Middle East will be extended—that I have 
made these statements. 

Such statements have been made not only 
by me; a number of other personalities have 
expressed similar concern, I would repeat that 
the situation in the Middle East remains very 
serious, and if we are unable to achieve a 
break-through either through the step-by- 
step policy of Dr. Kissinger or, maybe later 
on, through a Geneva peace conference, then 
I believe that this year the situation will be- 
come extremely serious. 

Question: What is your reaction to the 
politicization of UNESCO? 

The Secrerary-GenerRaL. First of all, let me 
say that, as you are fully aware, UNESCO is 
an independent international organization 
with its own charter and its own independent 
governing body, the General Conference. The 
Director-General of UNESCO has already 
made known his views of the issue you have 
mentioned. Indeed, a series of press releases 
were issued by UNESCO clarifying the situa- 
tion. You will therefore understand that I do 
not want to comment further on this matter, 
which concerns an independent member of 
the United Nations family. 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, what is 
the status of your contacts with the parties 
involved in the fighting in Cambodia in line 
with the resolution that the General Assem- 
bly adopted on that subject? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL., I have had con- 
tacts with certain delegations here at the 
United Nations in regard to that resolution. 
But it is evident that I can be helpful only 
if both sides so wish. In other words, it first 
must be clarified whether the assistance 
which is mentioned in the General Assembly 
resolution is required by the two sides. That 
is what I am trying to clarify. It is only 
after having clarified this aspect that I can 
proceed further. 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, quite re- 
cently we have been noting statements in 
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papers and also on the radio to the effect 
that the United States Government cannot 
rule out the possibility of taking over the oil 
fields in the Middle East in the future or at 
any time if the situation continues to de- 
terlorate. May I know what steps the United 
Nations is taking, since if this happens it is 
certainly not going to bring about peace but 
is going to hinder the efforts being made by 
the world body to bring about final peace for 
mankind. 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. I have made my 
views known on previous occasions, and only 
yesterday morning I was asked the same 
question on the ABC Morning Show. I gave 
my views also during my visit in the Carib- 
bean right after those statements were made. 
I am ready to repeat what I said on that oc- 
casion. My view is that this problem has to 
be solved peacefully and not through the use 
of force. I am convinced that the use of force 
cannot solve this problem and that it would 
create a very dangerous situation not only 
in regard to the area immediately concerned, 
but also for the world as a whole. Therefore, 
I can only express my sincere hope that this 
problem will be solved not through a con- 
frontation but through co-operation. 

Question: Mr. Secretary General, I wonder 
if you have made these views known to Sec- 
retary Kissinger. 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL., I do not want to 
comment on that question. I have made my 
views known publicly. You also know that 
I am in regular contact with the Secretary 
of State. 

Question: May I add one question to this 
one and to the former one about the Middle 
East. Is there any form of co-ordination or 
co-operation, or whatever you would like to 
call it, between you and Secretary Kissinger 
when it comes to trying to get peace in the 
Middle East? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. Well we are in 
regular contact. I think this is really an 
area where the bilateral efforts undertaken 
by the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Peace 
Conference and our multilateral efforts 
through the United Nations machinery have 
to be closely co-ordinated. I repeat that I am 
in regular contact with Dr. Kissinger in this 
regard and, of course, also with the other 
parties concerned. I think this is a fruitful 
co-operation. I can only hope that it will 
produce the desired results. 

There are, of course, many things one can- 
not say, because it is in the interest of the 
cause of peace and in the interest of the 
success of these efforts that we keep certain 
aspects of the efforts confidential. But I can 
assure you that there is definitely no com- 
petition between the efforts undertaken by 
the Secretary of State and our efforts. That 
was clearly seen, for instance, when I 
travelled to the Middle East to discuss the 
extension of the mandate for the peace- 
keeping forces and interrelated problems as 
well as the political situation. 

Question: Is there any likelihood that 
your coming visits to the Arab oil countries 
may include visits to Egypt, Israel and Syria, 
for instance? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. That is not en- 
visaged during this trip. I was there only 
recently, and I do not think, for the time 
being, that it is necessary to go there again. 
But should my presence be required in one 
way or another, a decision on such visits can 
be made later on. This trip I am now en- 
visaging will be limited for the time being 
to Europe and the Gulf Area. 

Question: The ofl situation has so far pro- 
duced a most serious economic picture. Do 
your economic experts believe that the situa- 
tion relating to the mechanisms operating to 
transfer the enormous assets now allowing to 
the oil producers—that is, this imbalance 
in the world—is being handled adequately, 
or do you think that we are again faced 
with an extremely serious situation without 
much of a solution in sight? 

The Secrerary-Genrrat. Are you referring 
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to how the situation is being handled in the 
United Nations or how it is being handled In 
general in the world? 

Question: I am talking about how it is 
belng handled in general in the world, but 
you have a good deal to do with some of the 
organizations that are involved in this. 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. Quite frankly, I 
think that a lot more has to be done in this 
regard. I do not think that what is happen- 
ing now in the world on this matter is satis- 
factory. Many efforts are being made by 
individual Governments and by regional 
groups, and of course by the United Na- 
tions also, but I feel that there is a lack of 
co-ordination, that there should be much 
better co-ordination of the various 
approaches. 

You have been closely following the efforts 
undertaken by certain quarters, and I do 
not think it is difficult to understand why I 
feel that the necessary measure of co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation still does not exist. 

I am deeply convinced that we need bet- 
ter co-operation between producing coun- 
tries and consumer countries. As I said be- 
fore—I do not wish to repeat myself—there 
has to be co-operation. This problem can- 
not be solved in an isolated way. I there- 
fore support any efforts to establish closer 
co-operation among all concerned. 

Question: If that kind of co-operation is 
not achieved will the price of oll ever come 
down, in your opinion? 

The SecRETARY-GENERAL, I still hope that 
this kind of co-operation will be achieved; 
indeed, there are encouraging signs in this 
respect. 

Question: Mr, Secretary-General, the Unit- 
ed Nations seems to be increasingly involved 
in disaster relief, and recently, following the 
earthquake in Pakistan, it was able to re- 
spond unusually promptly and efficiently. We 
were told yesterday that the needs there had 
practically been met or pledged. Now do 
you attribute this to better co-ordination in 
the Office of the Disaster Relief Co-ordina- 
tor, due to experience gained, or would you 
Say it was due to having more money readily 
available—for instance, petro-dollars this 
time—in contributions to meet the needs? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. I think both ele- 
ments play a role in this regard. First of all 
I am sorry to say that we have gained more 
experience because there have been so many 
disasters. It is really incredible how many 
natural disasters have taken place in these 
last months. But it is also true that the 
necessary contributions have been received 
more quickly, and that enabled us to act 
immediately and successfully. 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, in your 
opening statement you spoke of the world's 
tremendous hunger problem. At Rome, the 
World Food Conference set up a World Food 
Council to pursue solutions for this prob- 
lem. That Council was the subject of a high- 
level meeting in which you and the Direc- 
ter-General participated on Thursday and 
Friday. No agreement was reached there on 
a permanent Executive Secretary. What was 
done, if anything, to aid in alleviating the 
world's greatest food crisis? Would you give 
us your views? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. Yes, gladly. This 
meeting, in which Dr. Boerma, Mr. McNa- 
mara, Mr. Peterson, Dr. Prebisch, Mr. Han- 
nah and a number of other prominent ex- 
perts participated, was a very fruitful meet- 
ing which took place in an excellent, cordial 
and understanding atmosphere. 

I am a little surprised that you should have 
the impression that nothing came out of it. 
On the contrary, we did announce on the 
same evening, the full agreement had been 
reached that I should appoint Mr. Hannah— 
who is an agricultural expert, heid in high 
regard all over the world—to be the acting 
head of the secretariat of the World Food 
Council. The exchange of views which we had 
on that occasion was very helpful and very 
fruitful. Mr. Hannah will now take over the 
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organization of the future work in this re- 
gard. He will prepare for the first meeting 
of the World Food Council, which will take 

in a few months, and will also deal 
with the setting up of a special Agricultural 
Fund. 

Question: On the United Nations peace- 
keeping forces, are you completely satisfied 
that you have machinery, that you can call 
upon forces—you may be needing them in 
the future in case of a further settlement— 
and that these forces will be available? Par- 
ticularly in the light of the recent with- 
drawal of the Peruvian forces, would you like 
to see any tightening up in the forces that 
you might need in the future? 

The SECRETARY GENERAL. No, I do not ex- 
pect any serlous difficulties in this regard, on 
the contrary, we have more offers than we 
need for the time being. 

Of course, as you know, we have to proceed 
on the basis of geographical distribution 
and, therefore, we are now interested in get- 
ting another Latin American contingent to 
replace the Peruvian contingent which is 
being withdrawn in April from our peace- 
keeping forces on the Golan Heights. So the 
problem is not that we do not have enough 
offers but that we want to replace the 
Peruvian contingent with another Latin 
American contingent. We are in contact with 
some Latin American Governments in this 
regard and I expect that in the near future 
we will be able to know which Latin Ameri- 
can country will serve on the force, 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, yester- 
day you said that you accepted the construc- 
tive criticism contained in the report by the 
Ralph Bunche Institute on United Nations 
personnel practices. The point of that report 
was that Governments were growing leery of 
using the United Nations for technical and 
administrative functions because of their un- 
certainly about the politicization and com- 
petence of the personnel. While they also 
proposed things for Member States, they 
proposed that you for your part should avoid 
involving yourself in appointments below 
your Cabinet level and that you should make 
it clear, publicly, that you would not even 
discuss such appointments with permanent 
representatives or their subordinates. 

Would you take that step now and encour- 
age Governments not to approach you about 
personnel appointments and encourage your 
own subordinates not to discuss personnel 
appointments except in the normal course, 
through the personnel department? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL, I am certainly 
ready to answer your question. 

First of all, let me say this: pressures and 
interventions are nothing unusual in na- 
tional administrations. I have served as a 
cabinet minister in my country and I know 
that repeatedly—as I am sure is the case in 
many other countries—members of parlia- 
ment, corporations and private individuals 
have recommended somebody for a certain 
post, That is nothing unusual. Why are you 
so surprised that this is also the case in the 
United Nations, where we have 138 Member 
States most of which are interested in having 
at least some of their nationals in the Sec- 
retariat? I would not really overestimate the 
implications of this phenomenon, which 
exists in national administrations—I do not 
know, perhaps your own country is an excep- 
tion. 

The question really is whether the Secre- 
tary-General and his colleagues are ready to 
accept such interventions and pressures. And 
here I disagree with all those who think or 
express the view that I readily yield to such 
pressures. If you were to speak to some of my 
colleagues, you would hear how I resist such 
pressures and that I am only ready to accept 
intervention if it concerns somebody who is 
really well qualified; in which case I would 
get the file to see what kind of candidate he 
or she is before a decision is made. 

So, as I said yesterday through my spokes- 
man, I take strong exception to the state- 
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ment that I readily yield to such interven- 
tions. That is definitely not the case. 

Now, as far as your particular question is 
concerned, of course theoretically, this is very 
easy; but if you were sitting on the 38th floor 
and if you received such questions on your 
desk at regular intervals, because neither the 
head of the department nor the Office of Per- 
sonnel feels that they should make the deci- 
sion alone, the Secretary-General would have 
to react in one way or the other; otherwise 
I think he could rightly be blamed for not 
making any decision at all. But I can assure 
you that I have no intention of involving my- 
self in all cases concerning the appointments 
of Professional staff, because I really think 
that I have other important things to do. 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, last 
Thursday, at the dinner given in honour of 
His Majesty Sultan Qabus bin Said of Oman, 
Dr. Kissinger said he would like to have co- 
operation with the Arab oil-producing coun- 
tries, to which the Sultan replied that he 
agreed, preferring co-operation to confronta- 
tion. 

Now, those two statements came practical- 
ly one day after you had made your views 
known; and then, the next day, after the 
Sultan had met Dr. Kissinger, he told the 
press that he had the impression that Dr. 
Kissinger’s answer to Business Week was a 
hypothetical one, and then, later on, at an- 
other press conference, he said that he had 
been assured that there would be no con- 
frontation. 

Now, since you are going on this trip to the 
Arabian Gulf States, where oil is available, 
and I am sure that all Heads of State are 
going to ask you about this situation, do you 
think, or do you have the feeling, that Dr. 
Kissinger has withdrawn from the position 
he took in the interview with that maga- 
zine; and have your intervention and your 
statements played a role in so far as you rep- 
resent the overwhelming majority view of 
United Nations Members? What is your com- 
ment on this? 

The Secrerary-GeneraL. I hope you will 
not consider me discourteous if I advise you 
to direct that question to the Secretary of 
State himself, because only he can know 
the implications and meaning of his state- 
ment. I do not think that I can speak for 
him; I can only express my views, and I 
have made my views very clear. I repeat: I 
very much hope that this whole question 
is a theoretical one and that we will never 
reach the point where it becomes practical. 

Question: Mr. Secretary-General, in your 
statement published the day after the con- 
clusion of the last General Assembly session 
you said that that session was one of the 
most important in United Nations history, 
and in your introduction today you again re- 
ferred to the changes taking place in the 
United Nations. In this light, would you say 
that the United Nations is now better ful- 
filling its tasks under the Charter and bet- 
ter serving the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations? 

The SECRETARY-GENERAL. Everything in life 
is relative, and I think we have to take into 
account the changes in the world. How can 
you expect this Organization to work as it 
did right after the war, when it had only 
51 Member States? Today we have almost 
three times as many, and many things have 
happened in the meantime, which make it 
necessary for the working methods of the 
United Nations to change also. 

Now, that brings me to the Charter. As 
you know, the General Assembly dealt with 
the possibility of a Charter review, and while 
I do not want here to comment on that, I 
do want to say this: I feel that what we also 
need in this new situation ts an improve- 
ment in working methods, We have made 
certain changes in the Charter in regard to 
the number of members of the Security 
Council and of the Economic and Soctal 
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Council, and some other changes. But what 
is also important for the future, I think, is a 
change in certain working methods of this 
Organization, and perhaps in this way we 
can improve some of its activities. 


THE NEED FOR A GAS TAX 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, at the 
end of the 93d Congress and again in 
this, the 94th Congress, I introduced leg- 
islation to increase the Federal tax on 
gasoline by 20 cents per gallon, provide 
tax credits for those less able to endure 
the attendant sacrifice, abolish the High- 
way Trust Fund, and levy a progressively 
stiff tax on the weight of all new auto- 
mobiles produced after June 30, 1976. In 
December I had hoped that my initia- 
tives would spur a full and frank na- 
tional debate on energy policy. And in 
light of the President’s subsequent en- 
ergy proposals and the spate of Demo- 
cratic responses, I think we are now 
witnessing such a debate. 

Last Monday the New York Times 
made a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion to this debate with two editorials 
entitled “Taxing Gasoline” and “Autos.” 
I urge my colleagues to read these edi- 
torials carefully, because they focus on 
the one fuel most in need of strin- 
gent conservation and most capable 
of sustaining it: Gasoline. It is the use 
of this fuel with which we must come to 
grips; and we must do so not through 
short-term machinations such as fuel 
allocation or rationing but through long- 
term, permanent increases in the Federal 
taxes we pay for this fuel. As the Times 
quite rightly points out: 

Automobile and gasoline taxes would pro- 
mote the necessary trend of American life 
away from the extravagances of an unfet- 
tered automotive economy. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two editorials be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TAXING GASOLINE 


The fatal flaw in the Administration's 
arguments against a gasoline tax is the 
assumption that all uses of petroleum are 
equal—equally necessary or equally wasteful, 
equally desirable for social or economic 
health. Thus, President Ford insists on a 
tariff on all crude oil imports rather than a 
higher excise tax on gasoline alone. 

Yet, essential though automobile transport 
has become in most parts of the country, 
many American families have already found 
that the gasoline to power inefficient cars, 
one driver at a time, over short urban and 
suburban distances is far easier to spare in 
their energy budget than, say, the fuel to 
provide basic 68-degree heat in the home. 

On average, American motorists drove 
about 300 miles less per car last year as a 
result of the higher cost of gasoline forced 
by foreign oil producers’ price increases. This 
is an indication of the elasticity in gasoline— 
optional consumption that falls off as the 
price rises. 

Nor is it necessarily fairer, as the Admin- 
istration contends, to spread out the costs 
of conserving energy across all petroleum 
users—which, one way or another, means 
everyone. It is surely fairer to let each Amer- 
ican motorist make the decision for himself 
how much to drive, rather than to force every 
consumer to pay the higher costs passed 
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along by utilities, Industries and everyone 
else who uses petroleum in the production 


process. 

The fourfold price increase that has 
already occurred in crude oll has forced gaso- 
line prices up about 37 per cent, but far 
higher percentage increases hit other fuel 
prices: diesel fuel went up 49 per cent, home 
heating oil 66 per cent, aviation fuel 100 per 
cent and residual fuel oil, used in industry 
and electric utilities, a staggering 143 per 
cent. 

Where is the equity, therefore, in “sparing” 
motorists the burdens of a sizable increase 
in the cost of a gallon of gasoline in order to 
spread out the burden among all petroleum 
products when these other products have 
already risen so much more? 

Undoubtedly, adjustment to higher gaso- 
line prices would create hardships, partic- 
ularly at the start and in localities where 
there may now be no practical alternative to 
the car for employment and communication, 
But designing a system of rebates and allow- 
ances for essential automobile uses would 
be far less complicated than any attempt to 
compensate for the gross inflationary damage 
from across-the-board petroleum price 
increases. 


AND AUTOS 


The social and economic judgment that 
underlies President Ford's abhorrence of a 
gasoline tax centers on an exaggerated pride 
of place which he assigns to the automo- 
bile industry. However, the unpalatable fact 
is that the directions pursued in car design 
and marketing over the past decade and the 
infrastructure of highways and community 
development that this trend has promoted 
have distorted the economic growth and so- 
cial well-being of the nation. 

One current example is the impact on 
employment and energy consumption from 
highway construction, so long the symbol of 
this country’s auto-based economy. In a 
recent issue of Science magazine, two re- 
Searchers calculated the difference between 
spending $5 billion on construction of new 
highways or investing the same amount in 
railroads and other mass transit facilities. 
The energy consumed in the construction 
work alone would be 62 per cent less for 
railroads than for highways; such a shift in 
priorities, moreover, would provide more than 
8,000 additional jobs. 

Leaders of the automobile industry recog- 
nize the need for new directions. Chrysler has 
begun a long-term restructuring that cuts 
capital overhead by one-third and projects 
sales in the range of 6 million cars every year 
instead of 8.8 million sold in 1974. General 
Motors has announced a four-year research 
program, costing $3 billion, to make its 
models smaller and lighter. 

Such steps are but a beginning. Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, who knows something about 
advanced technology, believes that “except 
for the mental inertia in Detroit, we could 
have a fifty-mile-per-gallon car in perhaps 
as short a time as three years.” Another 
critic of the automobile industry, Donald E. 
Weeden, president of the City Club of New 
York, has even proposed “massive govern- 
ment aid to Detroit to produce twenty mil- 
lion compact cars a year in order to get us 
out from under our existing inefficient fleet.” 
A tax on horsepower or automobile weight 
would be a logical complement to a tax on 
gasoline; the goal is not to penalize motor- 
ists, but to reward efficient design and use 
of cars. 

No energy policy that aims to protect the 
status quo of the automobile industry by 
preserving the relative cheapness of gasoline 
can make more than a dent in the profligacy 
of this country’s energy consumption. 

The undoubted hardships of a gasoline tax 
can only be measured against the alternative 
hardships foreshadowed by President Ford's 
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tariff plan; these are becoming more exten- 
sive with each new economic analysis by the 
government itself. For the longer term, auto- 
mobile and gasoline taxes would promote the 
necessary trend of American life away from 
the extravagances of the unfettered automo- 
tive economy. 


NEED FOR A SOLUTION TO HEALTH 
MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article in the Shreveport Journal 
explains that Mansfield, La., a town of 
6,000 people, cannot attract a new physi- 
cian to the community. The article goes 
on to say that a doctor working in Mans- 
field could probably earn $75,000 a year. 
When a community that will pay a young 
physician that amount of money cannot 
bring someone to the area, then some- 
thing is wrong. How can it be argued that 
America has enough doctors when $75,- 
000 per year jobs go begging? 

I have followed with interest the work 
that our Senate Subcommittee on Health 
has done in the area of health manpower 
shortages. While my own solution to the 
problem may be different than the spe- 
cific ones that the subcommittee has on 
occasion proposed, I fully share the con- 
cern of subcommittee members and of all 
my colleagues that we must find a means 
to attract doctors to every American 
community. 

I continue to believe that we can solve 
these health manpower problems without 
unfairly restricting the mobility and in- 
dependence of physicians. We must 
search for a method of bringing doctors 
to these underserved areas so that they 
will want to come to these communities 
and make their permanent homes there. 

I am confident that in the coming 
months we will be able to find a solution 
to the health manpower problem—a 
solution that strikes a fair balance be- 
tween serving small towns, rural areas, 
and the inner city, while at the same 
time maintaining the freedom of choice 
among our doctors. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article describing the Mans- 
field, La., physician shortage problem 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANSFIELD, LA., NEEDS DOCTORS! 
(By Ed Pettis) 

MANSFELD. — This town of more than 6,000 
is desperate. 

In an effort to secure needed doctors, the 
board of directors of the DeSoto General Hos- 
pital is offering cash bonuses of up to $20,000 
over a two-year period, a guaranteed arnual 
income, plush housing at low cost and ñ- 
nancial assistance in setting up a local 
medical practice. 

In addition, one board member estimated 
that $75,000 a year probably would be a low 
annual income figure for a physician begin- 
ning practice in this community, which has 
been left with only one doctor. 

Harold Cornett, president of the board, 
said the board has advertised its inducement 
pian in five major metropolitan newspapers 
and has contacted medical associations in 
five states—Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Alabama. But so far, the efforts 
have been futile. There are no prospects in 
sight. 

Cornett said this all-out effort is almost a 
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necessity. The critical shortage of doctors ts 
beginning to jeopardize the financial stabil- 
ity of DeSoto General, the only hospital in 
DeSoto Parish. 

As of the first of this year, Mansfield had 
only one physician, Dr. Jack Grindle, who 
describes his daily work load as “overwhelm- 
ing.” Another doctor, John Wilson, closed his 
medical practice here at the end of 1974 to 
join the Air Force medical staff. Last July 
Dr. David Hoblit was forced to close his 
office to fulfill a two-year Navy commitment. 

The end result of the doctor shortage has 
been a migration of patients to other hos- 
pitals, notably Allen Sanitarium at Con- 
verse, some 20 miles to the south, and Con- 
federate Memorial Medical Center at Shreve- 
port, some 40 miles to the north, and a re- 
sulting decline in the number of patients 
entering DeSoto General. 

Mrs. Jewell Smith, administrator of the 
hospital here, said the 48-bed facility needs a 
65 per cent daily occupancy, or about 30 to 
32 patients per day, “to break even.” How- 
ever, because of the absence of doctors to 
care for the patients, the occupancy rate 
dropped to 55 per cent during 1974 and the 
figure thus far this month is only about 45 
per cent. 

Because of the dwindling patient load, the 
hospital was forced to cut its staff by about 
10 employees, including five nurses, last 
September, and, according to Mrs. Smith and 
Cornett, the 75 employes, including 30 nurses, 
who remain on the staff have not received 
& pay raise since January, 1973. 

“Our employes have been extremely loyal 
and understanding during this crisis,” the 
administrator said. She added that depart- 
ment heads have done everything possible 
to cut expenses in order to keep layoffs to a 
minimum, 

However, despite the existing situation 
at the hospital and the lack of prospects, Mrs. 
Smith said, “We haven’t given up.” 

Cornett pointed out that a respiratory 
therapy department and two cardiac moni- 
toring rooms were added to the hospital last 
year, and he said a new $80,000 X-ray machine 
is on order and scheduled for delivery this 
year. He added, “If we can get some addi- 
tional doctors, we are contemplating an 
expansion of the hospital." However, he said 
the extent of the expansion would depend 
on how many doctors can be attracted to the 
town. 

“We aren't just looking for one doctor,” he 
said. “We want two or three.” 

Dr. Grindle, who has been in practice here 
since 1955, echoed that sentiment. “I would 
like to see three additional doctors recruited,” 
he said during a.short break in his typically 
hectic daily routine. 

He expiained that the only way he can 
get a day off is to prevail upon friends within 
the medical profession in other cities to give 
up one of their off-days to come to Mans- 
field to handle calls. “Otherwise, I'm on call 
24 hours a day, seven days a week,” he said, 
“and that’s hard on a person’s family.” 

Dr. Grindle said his daily schedule is some- 
thing like this: In the hospital from 7 to 9 
a.m. for surgery and emergencies, in the 
office to see patients from 9 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. and from 1 to 2 p.m. and then back to 
the hospital to make rounds. He said this 
takes to anywhere from 7 to 10 p.m., and then 
he is on call for emergencies at night. 

To ease part of the burden, Dr. Grindle 
has made arrangements for a military doc- 
tor to see patients in his office from 2 to & 
p.m. Monday, Wednesday and Friday and to 
make the hospital rounds on Thursday. In 
addition, a resident doctor from Confederate 
Memorial is on duty from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
each Wednesday and Thursday and some- 
times on Friday to man the DeSoto General 
emergency room. 
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Dr. Grindle said he is following every 
lead he can get in hopes of luring additional 
doctors to the community. He has been 
responsible for the securing of some four 
or five physicians in the past, but they have 
all since moved onto other areas. 

The hospital board already has gone to 
considerable expense to get more doctors and 
the members apparently are ready to shell 
out even more money. Last October an anal- 
ysis of the hospital's needs, made at the re- 
quest of the board by Paul G. Kiene and 
Associates, a hospital consulting firm from 
Baton Rouge, showed that the ratio of per- 
sons per physician in DeSoto Parish was 
4,646 to 1, as compared to the national ratio 
of 639 to 1, and that was before Dr. Wilson 
quit his practice. 

Also last October the board appointed an 
eight-man committee to investigate the op- 
eration of the hospital and to make any 
suggestions which might prove helpful. That 
committee made its report public last week 
and among the major recommendations 
made to the board were: 

Provide adequate clinic facilities that will 
be available immediately for up to four doc- 
tors independent of the hospital. 

Construct two houses ready for occupancy 
to be offered at a cost basis to any doctor 
willing to move to Mansfield. The hospital 
would handle the imterim financing and 
make the payments on the houses until cc- 
cupied. 

Appoint a committee of three individuals 
to handle doctor recruitment, with board 
authority to deal with prospects on the spot. 

The report concluded, “We feel it is al- 
most useless to try to recruit a single doctor. 
We should shoot for a clinic of doctors— 
two or more.” 

Until such a situation becomes a reality, 
Cornett, Dr. Grindle, Mrs. Smith and the 
hospital staff are praying that no catastrophe 
occurs in the Mansfield area. “We just 
couldn't handle it,” Cornett said. “Too, we've 
been extremely lucky not to have had a flu 
epidemic like many areas have.” 

To many Mansfield residents, the doctor 
shortage is a mystery. They can’t understand 
why it is so hard to lure physicians, par- 
ticularly with the potential of a lucrative 
annual income. John Blanchard, another 
member of the hospital board, said he knew 
of many doctors in Shreveport who make 
less than $30,000 per year whereas estimated 
income here ranges from $75,000 upward. 

Cornett said he feels at least part of the 
answer lies in the theory that most doctors 
come out of medical schools located in large 
metropolitan areas and thus are accustomed 
to big city life. 

This is a much different atmosphere than 
that found in Mansfield, the principal town 
in a parish with only 22,000-plus total pop- 
ulation. And, too, most outsiders do not get 
a favorable impression of the town. In their 
report last October, Kiene and Associates 
said: 

“DeSoto Parish is a rural parish with a high 
per cent of aged persons and a high per cent 
of non-whites. It has a low median family 
income, a high per cent of families with an 
income below the poverty level and the U.S. 
census reports that the parish falls below 
both the state and national average in the 
number of median school years completed by 
persons 25 years and older, These factors do 
not suggest a comparatively high standard 
of living, nor do they suggest a sophisticated 
population in terms of the value of health 
care.” 

However, Dr. Grindle, when asked why he 
has remained here in the face of frequent 
difficulty, said, “I like the town and I like 
the people.” 

Cornett and other members of the hoes- 
pital board and staff are in hopes they can 
find two or three more doctors with that 
same attitude. 
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ROLE OF CONGRESS IN FOREIGN 
POLICY DECISIONMAKING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in last 
Thursday’s edition of the Washington 
Star-News, there appeared a column by 
Crosby Noyes which is certainly worth 
reflecting upon at this time. 

Entitled “Unraveling Kissinger,” 
Noyes makes some very pragmatic ob- 
servations concerning the conduct of for- 
eign policy of this Nation. It is worth 
noting at this time, because the Congress 
of the United States has sought to ex- 
ploit a weakened executive branch and 
assume the predominant role in foreign 
policymaking. ; 

While it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to oversee and correct either 
abuses in the conduct of executive branch 
operations or even ill-conceived, policies, 
the Congress, on the other hand, must be 
intelligent itself in the exercise of this 
responsibility. It is just that—a respon- 
sibility. In essence, Congress must not 
force the pendulum to swing too far to 
the extreme. 

Is Congress equipped to deal with the 
foreign policy decisionmaking processes 
of this Nation in an intelligent and re- 
sponsible fashion? This remains to be 
seen. We will be facing numerous issues 
in this session which will determine 
whether the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment is equal to this task. For once we 
assume responsibility of a major dimen- 
sion, we must also be willing to accept 
the consequences. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNRAVELING KISSINGER 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger is be- 
having as if he thought his problems with 
the new Congress were for real and he is 
trying to do something about them. It may 
be, however, that he still is seriously under- 
estimating what he is up against, 

Kissinger is calling for a new “partner- 
ship” between the executive and the Con- 
gress in the formulation of foreign policy 
and promising to cooperate with the law- 
makers right down the line. In return, he is 
appealing for a renewed sense of “mutual 
trust” and a certain freedom to conduct the 
day-to-day details of our foreign affairs with- 
out undue congressional interference. 

He has drawn attention to three recent 
examples of the kind of interference he is 
talking about. Congressional efforts to link 
Soviet emigration policies to the trade bill, 
the threatened cutoff of arms aid to Turkey 
and restrictions on preferential tariffs for 
oll-exporting countries have defeated their 
purpose because, as Kissinger sees it, “the 
legislative sanctions were too public, or too 
drastic, or too undiscriminating.” Too much 
of this effort to define policies toward indi- 
vidual countries, says the secretary, “risks 
unraveling the entire fabric of our foreign 
policy." 

As far as he goes, Kissinger is absolutely 
right. His mistake, it. seems to me, is his 
failure to r nize—or his refusal to ad- 
mnit—just how far the fabric of our-foreign 
policy already, has been unraveled by the 
paralysis of the executive branch and the 
passing of initiative to Congress. It is a 
process, one suspects, that will not be re- 
— by appeals for bipartisanship and 

rust. 

Henry Kissinger has appeared on the scene 
at a singularly fortunate time in many ways. 
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He has a conceptual approach to foreign 
policy perfectly adapted to the realities of 
the world today—a vision of a world order in 
which cooperation for mutual benefit gradu- 
ally replaces the more traditional organiza- 
tion for conflict. 

More than any other American secretary of 
state in my lifetime, he has the talent for 
communicating his concepts to the most 
skeptical of audiences, He is not an all-or- 
nothing sort of man, it may be that some of 
his improvised solutions to immediate prob- 
lems are more illusory than real. 

But perhaps above all, he comes across 
as a man who knows the direction in which 
the world must move if it is to survive. He 
inspires trust in such diverse types as Egypt's 
Anwar Sadat and Russia’s Leonid Brezhnev, 
He may even flatter himself that he is able to 
handle his fellow Americans in the United 
States Congress. 

And. there he may be wrong. Kissinger’s 
singular misfortune. is to come along at a 
time of unparalleled weakness of the execu- 
tive branch of goyernment and an assertive- 
ness in the Congress that has not been seen 
in this country for over 40 years. He was 
raised to his present authority by an admin- 
istration that was discredited and driven 
from office by threat of congressional action 
for the first time.in the history of the 
republic. 

Kissinger, no doubt, is the outstanding 
survivor from the shambles of the Nixon ad- 
ministration. In a purely objective sense, 
what happened to them should have no 
effect on his ability to serve the interests of 
the Nation in a new administration. But 
politics—as the secretary understands very 
well—is not an objective process. 

Kissinger’s effort at this point is to rescue 
foreign policy from the institutional con- 
flict that already is well developed between 
the Ford administration and the new Con- 
gress. He may be right that the focus of that 
conflict for the time being is largely on 
domestic problems. 

= a = = Kd 


Foreign policy, as preached and practiced 
by Henry Kissinger, is a central element of 
the conflict. His concepts are adjusted to 
the fact, for the first time in many years, 
there is no consensus of public or con- 
gressional opinion on the fundamentals of 
our international relationships. As Irving 
Kristol has pointed out, this lack of con- 
sensus applies across the board—to NATO, 
to Russia, to the oil-producing nations, even 
to the question of whether or not we want to 
remain a major military power. 

But in Congress—at least in the liberal 
majority of Congress—there is a kind of con- 
sensus. It is that the executive branch shall 
not again have the kind of “flexibility” in 
the conduct of foreign affairs that led to 
what is perceived as disaster in Vietnam. 
And if curbing that flexibility some 10 years 
after the horses fled results in greater dis- 
asters in the future, the determination of 
Congress to shoulder that responsibility 
seems quite unshakable today, 


57TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 57th anniversary. of 
the Declaration of Independence for the 
people of Lithuania. 

Lithuanian independence lasted for 
only 22 years however, and today the 
Lithuanian people remain under the 
repressive rule of the Soviet Union. 

The Lithuanian people and people of 
Lithuanian’ descent living around the 
world still look to the day when this na- 
tion will once again be free. 

Mr. President. in December the Lithu- 
aniam Americans of Southern California 
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and their friends met in Los Angeles and 
adopted a resolution. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Unanimously adopted at a mass assembly 
of Lithuanian-Americans and their friends, 
living in Southern California, sponsored by 
the Lithuanian-American community of the 
United States, Western Division, held on 
Sunday, December 23, 1974, at 12:15 P.M. at 
the Marshall High School Auditorium (3939 
Tracy Street, Los Angeles, California, 90027) 
in meeting and honoring Mr. Simas Kudirka, 
& Lithuanian seaman, who in November, 
1970, jumped from a Soviet fishing trawler 
to a Coast Guard ship tied alongside and 
Several hours later was surrendered to the 
Russians, triggering worldwide outrage, af- 
ter four years of suffering and torturing by 
the Soviet Communists in the Soviet prisons 
and slaye-labor camps, finally in November, 
1974, he and his family landed in America. 

Whereas, the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania by force of arms in June, 1940; and 

Whereas, the Lithuanian people are 
Strongly opposed to foreign domination and 
are determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they rightly enjoyed for 
more than seven centuries in the past; and 

Whereas, all representatives of the United 
Nations, including the Soviet Union, signed 
the Declaration of Human Rights ten years 
ago, but the Soviet Union has failed to live 
up to the principles and goals of the afore- 
mentioned declaration; and 

Whereas, the government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues In its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas, scores of new States were estab- 
lished and founded since 1945 in Asia and 
Africa and admitted into the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas, it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, Americans of Lithu- 
anian origin or descent, reaffirm our adher- 
ence to American democratic principles of 
government and pledge our support to our 
President and our Congress to achieve last- 
ing peace, freedom and justice in the world; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States carries out the expression of the 
United States Congress contained in H, Con. 
Res. 416 (89th Congress) by bringing up the 
Baltic States question in the United Nations 
and demanding the Soviets to withdraw from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded this day to the President of the 
United States, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer, United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, John A. Scali, and selected 
members of the United States Congress. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW INDIAN RIGHTS 
SECTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that the Department of 
Justice has followed my recommendation 
and established a special Indian Trust 
Section to handle litigation on behalf of 
American Indians. For over 3 years I 
have been advocating that Justice take 
a more aggressive role in protecting and 
advocating land and water rights of In- 
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dian tribes, and that a special section 
be set up to alleviate the traditional con- 
fiict of interest which arises when the 
same Government attorney must repre- 
sent both Indian and Federal interests. 

Sometimes these interests are compet- 
ing interests. In 1971 the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure conducted extensive hearings 
which focused on the failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide vigorous and 
Cedicated advocacy of Indian rights in 
court. Out of these hearings emerged a 
clear pattern of the historic conflict of 
interest, occurring when the same Gov- 
ernment official attempts to represent 
these competing interests in litigation. 
And out of those hearings grew a pic- 
ture of Indian rights losing out time and 
again to the interests of non-Indians. 
An independent Indian Trust Counsel 
had been proposed by the administration 
but although I fully supported this legis- 
lation, it soon became evident that the 
bill would not get out of committee. I 
concluded however, that part of the con- 
flict of interest problem could at least 
be alleviated by the formation of a sepa- 
rate unit within the Department of Jus- 
tice which had Indian tribes as its only 
client. This unit would not at the same 
time have the obligation to represent the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau of 
Land Management, or the Forest Service. 

I pressed this matter with Justice offi- 
cials who testified at Administrative 
Practice and Procedure Subcommittee 
hearings. I raised it at confirmation 
hearings with Lands Division Chief Kent 
Frizzell; I advocated this separate sec- 
tion to Deputy Attorney General Klein- 
dienst and Attorney General Saxbe. In 
anticipation of the confirmation of a new 
Attorney General this year, I requested 
an update on my recommendation last 
month. Yesterday Acting Assistant At- 
torney General McConnell explained in 
response to my inquiry that the Depart- 
ment had finally acted to establish this 
separate litigating unit. Mr. McConnell 
wrote: 

A recommendation has been made, and 
has been adopted by the Deputy Attorney 
General, that a new Indian Trust Section be 
created in the Lands Division. The attorneys 
in this section would be engaged exclusively 
in representing Indians in natural resources 
cases. However, creation of a new section 
is dependent upon additional appropriations 
in this and subsequent years. 


Mr. President, I am pleased to see the 
Department of Justice move in this im- 
portant area. I think that it would be 
useful to place in the RECORD my ex- 
changes of correspondence with Justice 
Department officials on this matter, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that Mr. McConnell has left open the 
issue of finalization of this new section 
because of the question of additional ap- 
propriations. I intend to call upon the 
Department to shift some of its resources 
from the Lands Division, which has been 
responsible in the past for protecting In- 
dian rights but has failed adequately to 
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do so. This would allow the new unit to 
proceed without delay. It would be a 
travesty, Mr. President, if justice for 
Indian peoples were to be delayed fur- 
ther. They have already lost hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land and im- 
measurable water rights and mineral in- 
terests because the financial resources of 
the Federal Government have been al- 
located to opposing rather than promot- 
ing and protecting their interests. The 
Justice Department must now shift 
funds to support, rather than to dero- 
gate, the rights of the first Americans. 
EXHIBIT 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1974. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
Office of the Attorney General, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In 1971 and 
1972 my Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure conducted numerous 
hearings and extensive investigations into 
the government’s handling of Indian re- 
source matters. All too frequently we found 
that Indian rights had been afforded inade- 
quate protection by the government, often 
because of the built-in conflicts of interest 
in the federal government. This conflict was 
recognized by the President in his 1970 In- 
dian message, and the Administration pro- 
posed a Trust Counsel Authority bill to rem- 
edy this problem. The Justice Department 
firmly supported that legislation before the 
Interior Committee, but unfortunately no 
action on the bill appears in sight. 

It is thus both timely and appropriate 
that the Justice Department take the ini- 
tiative in this important area. At your con- 
firmation hearings I raised the question of 
the need for an independent section in the 
Justice Department to handle cases inyolv- 
ing Indian rights. I observed: 

Over the years, I have been extremely in- 
terested in the Federal protection of Indian 
natural resources, and the Lands Division of 
the Justice Department plays a central role 
in this area, There is a situation in New 
Mexico concerning Pueblo water rights where 
the Justice Department is representing not 
only the Indians but also the various agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. So you have 
the Justice Department on competing sides 
of the same issue, There have been many of 
us who have urged a special, separate sec- 
tion within the Department to handle the 
prosecution of cases involving Indian 
Tights—hunting and fishing, as well as 
boundaries and water—so that there could 
be both in appearance, as well as in reality, 
an avoidance of conflicts of interest. (P. 12) 

I raised this same matter during the con- 
firmation hearings of a number of other Jus- 
tice Department officials. (Silberman p. 20, 
Ruckleshaus pp. 85-86, Kleindienst pp. 81- 
83, Frizzell pp. 30-32). It seems to me that 
the Department should have developed some 
concrete response to this proposal and that 
American Indians should not have to wait 
longer for the full protection and enforce- 
ment of their rights required to be provided 
them by law and treaty. 

I hope that you will personally take an 
interest in this issue since a question of 
departmental reorganization is involved. I 
would be glad to work with you further on 
this and will look forward to your response 
to my proposal. 

Sincerely, 
Eswarp M. KENNEDY. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1974. 
Hon, Envwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 
Dear Ten: I bave your letter of May 7, 
1974, urging the establishment of a special, 
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separate section in the Department of Jus- 
tice to represent the interests of Indians in 
litigation involving natural resources. As I 
agreed to do at my confirmation hearing, I 
have looked into this matter. The purpose 
of this letter is to make you aware of some 
recent developments in this area. 

As you suggest, there occur cases in the 
Land and Natural Resources Division of the 
Department which present differences be- 
tween the positions advocated by or on be- 
half of Indians and those advocated by some 
Government agencies. These give the Assist- 
ant Attorney General the obligation of decid- 
ing which position should be taken by the 
United States in the national interest. Under 
a 1972 agreement with the Department of 
the Interior, a separate statement setting 
forth the views of the Solicitor of that De- 
partment is included in any brief involving 
Indian natural resource trust interests if 
such views differ from those otherwise 
presented by the Department of Justice in 
such cases. 

The arrangement for such separate state- 
ment of views is not a full substitute for the 
Indian Trust Counsel Authority which the 
President has recommended and the legis- 
jation for creation of which the Department 
of Justice vigorously supports. However, 
pending the creation of such a completely 
independent legal advocate of Indian natural 
resource rights, the arrangement should go 
far in avoiding actual or apparent conflict 
of interest in the Department of Justice in 
litigation in which such rights are involved 
and in assuring that such rights are given 
full representation in the litigation. 

The creation of a separate litigating unit 
within the Justice Department, whether it 
be in the Land and Natural Resources Di- 
vision or elsewhere, depends in part on the 
volume of work which would be handled by 
that unit. When my predecessors considered 
this issue it was determined that there just 
wasn't enough work to justify a separate di- 
vision. In order to reconsider this decision, 
we have asked the Department of the Interior 
to advise us as to the number of cases in- 
volving Indians which will be submitted to 
this Department for litigation within the 
foreseeable future. This information should 
provide a new base upon which to evaluate 
the advisability of an Indian division, 

Moreover, I have asked Larry Silberman to 
undertake a compresensive review, working 
closely with all interested parties within the 
Justice Department, of all. our Indian re- 
sponsibilities. This would, of course, go be- 
yond the matter you raised with me in your 
recent letter and should be considered as 
part of any possible reorganization. 

I must emphasize in closing that the steps 
I have outlined above are no real solution to 
the problems we both know exist. The solu- 
tion, in my view, is the creation of an Indian 
Trust Counsel Authority. Only the creation 
of this Authority will eliminate the appear- 
ance of conflict to which you refer in your 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
Attorney General. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1975. 
Hon. WmuraM B. SAXBE, 
Office of the Attorney General, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: You may re- 
call that at your confirmation hearing on 
December 12, 1973, we discussed the matter 
of establishing a special section within the 
Department of Justice to handle Indian nat- 
ural resource protection litigation. On July 
22, 1974 you indicated in a letter to me that 
the Department would undertake a compre- 
hensive review of its responsibilities relating 
to American Indians, including the question 
whether a new Indian rights section should 
be established. 
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I understand that a task force established 
to study this matter has completed a report 
of its findings and recommendations. So that 
I might continue to work with the Depart- 
ment towards our mutual objective of pro- 
viding maximum federal protection for In- 
dian rights, and so that I can assess its 
progress in moving towards this objective, I 
would appreciate your providing me with a 
copy of this task force report. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1975. 
Hon. Epwarp M, KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senator, Russell Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 23, 1975, 
regarding the Department's handling of In- 
dian natural resources cases. 

The Department shares your concern with 
the need to provide the highest quality of 
representation in Indian “trust” cases. 

A task force is currently conducting a 
broad ranging review of the Department's 
responsibilities relating to American Indi- 
ans. The fulfillment of the government's 
“trust” responsibility to protect the interests 
of Indian tribes in natural resource litigation 
is included in this review. The task force has 
not completed its work and has issued no 
report, A recommendation has been made, 
and has been adopted by the Deputy Attor- 
ney General, that a new Indian Trust Sec- 
tion be created in the Lands Division. The 
attorneys in this section would be engaged 
exclusively.in representing Indians in natural 
resource cases. However, creation of a new 
section is dependent upon additional appro- 
priations in this and subsequent years. 

It remains our view, however, that a more 
complete solution to the problems involved 
would be provided by legislation setting up 
an Indian Trust Council Authority, or some 
similar body, which would provide independ- 
ent legal representation to Indians. 

Sincerely, 
A. MITCHELL MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Attorney General. 


LATINS END ISOLATION OF CUBA 


AT U.N. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 30 entitled 
“Latins End Isolation of Cuba at U.N.” 

The significance of this decision is 
summarized in the first paragraph of 
the article: 

After more than a decade of systematic 
isolation from Latin American groups activi- 
ties here, Cuba today participated in a formal 
caucus of the 26 delegations, in what the 
Cuban ambassador called “the end of an 
era at the U.N.” 


Mr. President, this diplomatic gesture 
by the Latin American representatives 
to the United Nations is just one more 
indication that the United States must 
begin to move in a more positive manner 
on the Cuban issue. If we persist in the 
neutral stance taken at the Quito con- 
ference—despite the fact that a majority 
of the Latin nations voted to rescind the 
1964 OAS sanctions—we will eventually 
end up straddling the fence all alone. 

This is a luxury we can ill afford, par- 
ticularly at a time when our relations 
with the hemisphere are being severely 
tested on major economic issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have the text of the Washington 
Post article printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1975] 

Latins Enp ISoLaTion or Cusa ar U.N. 


Untrep Nations, January 29.—After more 
than a decade of systematic isolation from 
Latin American group activities here, Cuba 
today participated in a formal caucus of the 
26 delegations, in what the Cuban ambassa- 
dor called “the end of an era at the U.N.” 

Since the Organization of American States 
acted in 1963 to isolate Cuba diplomatically, 
the United Nations, Latin American group 
has ceased meeting formally, and had done 
its work—the defining of regional positions 
on U.N. issues and the negotiation of candi- 
dacies for various U.N. bodies—through “in- 
formal” meetings to prevent Cuban partici- 
pation. 

Today, after more than a month of quiet 
consultation, this month's caucus chairman, 
Ambassador Donald Mills of Jamaica, con- 
vened a formal meeting. 

“Mills decided that enough of this travesty 
was enough,” said one Latin American dip- 
lomat, “and no one in the group made any 
objection. As far as we know there was not 
a peep of the U.S. From now on Cuba is in 
on everything.” 

Cuba’s Ricardo Alacon Quesada was the 
last man to enter the meeting, rushing a bit 
and smoking a long Havana panatela. A 
hush fell and then Milis and Argentine Am- 
bassador Carlos Ortiz de Rozas shook the 
Cuban's hand. The doors were closed and the 
private meeting began. 

After the meeting, which lasted about an 
hour, diplomats reported that all had gone 
smoothly. The discussion concerned Latin 
attitudes toward the United Nations’ work 
program for this year, they said. 

In the meeting, apparently, no one re- 
ferred directly to Cuba’s presence, although 
several representatives said in passing that 
the meeting was “timely.” 

“The political implications of today’s 
meeting were obvious,” Alacron said. “The 
Latin American group now reflects the times 
and the spirit of the U.N. For some in it, it 
was a transition from the stone age to mod- 
ern times in one afternoon.” 

A majority of OAS members now support 
an end to the OAS boycott of Cuba. Alarcon 
said this move would “have an impact there 
only to the extent that it is a new defeat for 
the OAS policy of isolation.” 


DON’T LOSE AN ALLY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the 
United States has begun cutoff of arms 
aid to Turkey—one of our NATO allies 
in the Mediterranean. 

As predicted during congressional de- 
bate on this issue, the action already has 
had a negative effect on the U.S. negoti- 
ating efforts in behalf of the people of 
Cyprus. According to today’s Washington 
Post, the Turkish Government has re- 
sponded to the arms cutoff with cancel- 
lation of a scheduled meeting on Cyprus 
with Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 
Further, the Turkish Government has 
announced the cutoff will force a review 
of that country’s NATO ties. 

In other words, Turkey—a close neigh- 
bor to the super powerful Soviet Union— 
is examining how secure the Turkish 
people can feel if their country is in an 
alliance—NATO—with nations that will 
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not supply necessary armaments. It 
would be natural—and the human thing 
to do—that the Turks would have to 
consider turning to the Soviet Union for 
arms supply. The. Turks fought gallantly 
in Korea alongside U.S. troops against 
the Chinese Communists and the North 
Korean Communists, and I do. not be- 
Heve they now want to have to rely on a 
Communist country for arms supply. The 
risk of total dependency upon, and 
eventual takeover by the Soviet Union’s 
sphere of influence is too great. 

But with the arms cutoff, the United 
States risks an action that may force a 
proven ally into another camp. 

Without U.S. arms support, the Turks 
cannot be expected to maintain their 
present posture as the dependable east- 
ern flank of the NATO defense. The loss 
of Turkey would weaken the entire al- 
liance—one that is very important to 
the United States’ European strategy, 
and to Greece—the next eastern-most 
nation of the alliance. 

Mr. President, I have been grieved 
deeply to see that some of my many 
Greek-American friends have taken a 
Position in the past in support of the 
arms cutoff. They have meant well and 
their position was a reflection of their 
sympathies for the Cypriots. But they 
have been misled by irresponsible state- 
ments by public figures. Obviously, the 
arms aid cutoff has dimmed consider- 
ably the possibility of the United States 
playing a successful negotiating role in 
a just Cyprus settlement. And even more 
important, the cutoff has created the dis- 
tinct possibility of opening a new soft 
eastern Mediterranean underbelly of the 
NATO alliance. 

Our aid to Turkey has not been con- 
tingent upon the security of Cyprus, nor 
upon the interest of Turkey, but upon 
the strategic interest of the United States 
i maintaining a strong NATO. 

We can understand readily that the 
Turkish Government would feel it is 
domestically impossible for them to 
make concessions on the Cyprus question 
under threats from the outside—from 
Greece or the United States. That is sim- 
ple domestic politics. 

Now, with the cutoff, serious questions 
have been raised as to the future of Cy- 
prus and the entire area. Without con- 
structive negotiations, it is the Cy- 
priots—both Greek and Turkish—who 
could suffer most. And as a consequence 
of worsening conditions on Cyprus, there 
are no guarantees that Greek-Turkish 
relations would not continue to deteri- 
orate. There is a point where some will 
have to think of the Greek mainland, 
and the Turkish mainland—not. just 
Cyprus. 

In addition, if there is a reorientation 
of Turkish policy on the Middle East— 
and I point out that the Turks, despite a 
religious identity with other Middle East- 
ern nations, admirably have maintained 
a balanced position on Israeli-Arab con- 
frontations—the people of Turkey and 
the Turkish Government might recon- 
sider that also. We must take action im- 
mediately to correct the mistakes made 
on this issue. 
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MAJOR POLICY CHANGES ARE HID- 
DEN IN “FINE PRINT” OF PRESI- 
DENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in his 
state of the Union address, President 
Ford proposed a 1-year maximum in- 
crease of 5 percent in all Government 
programs where payment levels are tied 
to the Consumer Price Index—CPI. How- 
ever, according to his budget, this pro- 
posal would become effective January 1, 
1975 and extend until July 1, 1976—a 
total of 18 months and 6 months longer 
than previously announced. 

This would mean, for example, that if 
food stamp benefits are adjusted by 5 
percent this month, they could not be 
raised again before July 1976, regardless 
of how much food prices rise over that 
18 month period. 

Of the $6 billion which the President 
plans to save by imposing a 5-percent 
ceiling on Federal payments tied to the 
CPI, nearly $4 billion is in income se- 
curity programs. This proposal would in- 
crease the burden even more on those 
who must bear the brunt of deepening 
recession and continuing rapid price 
escalation. 

Our children’s nutrition is seriously 
threatened by the President’s 1976 
budget. The school lunch program, for 
example, is projected to serve 3.9 billion 
lunches to an average of 23.4 million 
schoolchildren in fiscal 1976 compared 
with a total of 4 billion lunches to an 
average of 24.5 million children in 1973. 

The school breakfast program, which 
served breakfasts to 1.5 million children 
last year, would be totally eliminated 
under the President’s fiscal year 1976 
budget. 

The nonschool food program, which 
provides food for children in day care 
centers, and other so-called service in- 
stitutions, also would be totally elimi- 
nated. This program served a total of 347 
million meals last year. And, the special 
milk program, which encourages the con- 
sumption of fluid whole milk by children, 
also would face complete termination. 

Other programs recommended for re- 
duction include medicare, $1.4 billion; 
medicaid, $0.6 billion; health research, 
$30 million; and health education and 
training, $166 million. 

The President’s budget message 
stresses the economic stimulus contained 
in his tax cut recommendations. Yet the 
tax structure in effect in 1973 would have 
produced $280 billion in receipts in 1975 
and $297 billion in 1976, while the Presi- 
dent’s proposals would produce $279 bil- 
lion in 1975 and $297.5 billion in 1976. 
Clearly, the President's tax reduction is 
not stimulative. 

One of the few programs to be rec- 
ommended for a substantial budget in- 
crease is national defense—from $85.3 
billion in 1975 to $94 billion in 1976. The 
long-range projections show this ad- 
ministration’s priority is on defense 
rather than essential domestic social 
programs. These projections for 1976- 
80 show that program levels for social 
spending will be frozen, while defense 
procurement rises 4 percent per year, in 
real terms. 
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Despite the administration’s own 
forecast of 8-percent unemployment for 
1975 and 1976, Federal funding for job 
training programs would decline from $4 
billion in 1975 to $3.9 billion in 1976. The 
temporary public service jobs program 
proposed in this budget would create 
only 39,000 man-years of employment in 
1975 and 72,000 man-years in 1976. By 
contrast, a proposal made by the Joint 
Economic Committee would provide 114 
million jobs at an 8-percent unemploy- 
ment level. 

The President’s budget only pays lip 
service to the need for welfare reform. 
The President says he is willing to work 
with Congress, but he has no plan for 
reforming the welfare mess. 

National health insurance is not even 
mentioned in the discussion of health 
proposals. Yet, this program is urgently 
needed, and a top priority with the 
American people. 

All together, the proposals in this budg- 
et represent an unacceptable mixture. 
They would, by the President’s own ad- 
mission, allow unemployment to rise, in- 
flation to continue, and the recession to 
deepen, in 1976 and thereafter. In fact, 
the only ones to have bright prospects 
for the future are big businesses, whose 
profits are expected to jump 26 percent 
in 1976. 

Congress will not accept the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a detailed analysis of the fis- 
cal 1976 budget, prepared by the Joint 
Economic Committee, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF THE FISCAL 1976 BUDGET 
I. SUMMARY 

1. Economic Assumptions. The 1976 Budget 
is based on an economic forecast which pro- 
jects a 3.3 percent drop in real output in 
calendar 1975 and an average unemployment 
rate for the year of 8.1 percent. The unem- 
ployment rate is expected to average 7.9 per- 
cent in 1976. This forecast is within the 
range of most private projections. 

2. Deficit. The deficit is now projected at 
$35 billion in FY ’'75 and $52 billion in FY '76. 
However, if the economy were operating at 
the FY '74 level of unemployment (4.9 per- 
cent), there would be a surplus estimated at 
$414 billion in FY "75 and $1 billion in FY "76. 
At 4 percent unemployment there would be 
a surplus of $17 billion in FY '75 and at least 
$12 billion in FY '76. 

3. Impact of President's Proposals. Com- 
bined, the proposed tax rebate and energy 
program would reduce budget receipts by 
$514 billion in FY '75 and $1314 billion in FY 
"16.. However, the President is also recom- 
mending FY '76 outlay reductions of $17 bil- 
lion below the trend lines which outlays 
would otherwise follow. The total economic 
impact of $1344 billion in stimulus and $17 
billion in restraint would appear minimal. 


4. Outlay Changes. Outlays will rise more 
slowly in FY "76 than in FY "75. This refiects 


the expected lower rate of inflation and the 
President's recommendation to restrict in- 
creases in programs such as Social Security, 
food stamps, Federal pay, child nutrition to 
a 5 percent maximum. Unlike FY "75, the 
growth of spending in PY '76 will be fairly 
evenly distributed among functional cate- 
gories. One notable exception is Public Serv- 
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ice Employment where outlays actually de- 
cline by $50 million and the number of per- 
sons newly enrolled declines by 121,000. 

If adjusted for the projected inflation, to- 
tal outlays in 1976 would be virtually un- 
changed from estimated 1975 levels. 


PERCENT CHANGE IN BUDGET OUTLAYS 


Fiscal year— 


Total.. Xe 
National defense.. 
Income security. 

All other____- 


Changes in budget outlays from fiscal year 
1975 to fiscal year 1796 


[Billions of dollars] 
Estimated 1975 outlays 
CHANGE 


Science, space and technology- 

Natural resources, environment, 
and energy... 

Agriculture 

Commerce and transportation... 

Community and regional develop- 
ment 

Education and manpower. 

Health 

Income security 
(Social security) 
(Unemployment insurance)... 

Veterans 

Law enforcement and justice____ 

General government 

Revenue sharing and general as- 
sistance 

Interest 

Allowances 
ceipts 
(Energy tax equilization) 


and 


Estimated 1976 outlays 


II. OUTLAY AND RECEIPT TRENDS IN 
1976 BUDGET 


Expenditures requested for fiscal 1976 to- 
tal $349.4 billion, $36 billion above 1975 and 
$20 billion above the preliminary estimate of 
$329 billion presented in last year’s budget. 
Major increases over 1975 estimates are 
shown in Table 1 for both outlays and 
authority. 

While the different programs respond to 
inflation in different ways and with different 
time lags, the following changes in some of 
the major inflation indices for calendar 1974 
may be used for comparison to the percent- 
age increases shown in both outlays and 
authority in Table 1. Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) 12.2 percent, CPI excluding food 12.5 
percent, Wholesale Price Index (WPI) 20.9 
percent, Wholesale Industrial Commodities 
25.6 percent. In a world of rising prices, hold- 
ing a program level in dollar terms is equiva- 
lent to a reduction in actual activity. By 
comparing the percentage increase in each 
function to the increases in the summary 
price statistics, a rough impression of how 
much the increases are the result of infia- 
tion, can be obtained. 

Relative size of the budget 

Federal spending has not been increasing 
over the past two decades, when measured in 
the only meaningful way—relative to the 
size of the economy. Federal purchases of 
goods and services were 15.6 percent of GNP 
in calendar 1953. They fell to 10.9 percent by 
1963, then they fell to 8.2 percent in 1973, In 
calendar 1975 they are projected to be 84 
percent. Including transfer expenditures— 
which do not take any output away from the 
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private sector—along with grants and subsi- 
dies, the Federal budget has changed little: 
from 21.1 percent of GNP in 1953, to 19.3 per- 
cent in 1963, to 20.4 percent in 1973, to an 
estimated 23.0 percent in 1975. 

While the size of the Federal budget rela- 
tive to the overall economy has changed very 
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little in the past two decades, the composi- 
tion of Federal outlays has changed mark- 
edly. In 1956 national defense took an esti- 
mated 56.4 percent of Federal outlays. In 
1976 it will require an estimated 26.9 per- 
cent. Over the same period of time income 
security programs (primarily social security, 


TABLE 1 


Outlay increases over 
fiscal year 1975 


Percent 


Billions 


National defense_...........--------- . 
International affairs_..._.--.-~-- PEIA 
General science, space and technology. - . 
Natural resources, environment, and 


TT EA 


Authortty. increases over 
fiscal year 1975 


Billlons Percent 
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unemployment benefits and retirement pro- 
grams) have risem from 14 percent to 34 
percent. Agriculture declined from 4.9 per- 
cent to one-half percent and veterans pro- 
grams declined from 7.1 percent to 4.5 per- 
cent. Other changes in the percentage of 
Federal outlays have been relatively minor, 


Outlay increases over 
fiscal year 1975 


Authority increases over 
fiscal year 1975 


Billions Percent Billions Percent 


Veterans benefits and services____. 


Altowances 
Undistributed 1....-..-..- 


1 Includes sales of off-shore oil leases. 


1976 Federal budget receipts 


Total receipts for 1976 are estimated at 
$297.5 billion. Compared with the $349.4 bil- 
lion of expenditures, this results in an esti- 
mated deficit of $51.9 billion for fiscal 1976. 
Included in the receipts estimate is $7.4 bil- 
lion from raising the ceiling on wages sub- 
ject to social security taxes from $10,800 
to $13,200, effective January 1, 1974, to $14,100 
effective January 1, 1975, to $15,800 effective 
January 1, 1976. The social security tax rate 
will have been raised either by raising the 
tax rate or the ceiling on wages subject to 
tax in all but one.of the years between 1966 
and 1976. 

The $297.5 billion in estimated receipts 
also includes the President’s energy-related 
tax proposals which would raise a total of 
$3.8 billion in fiscal 1976 and his temporary 
economic stimulus proposals which would 
lose a total of $10.2 billion in 1976. The net 
effect of the President’s proposals would be 
to reduce receipts which would be realized 
under existing legislation by $6.1 billion 
from $303.6 billion to the current estimate 
of $297.5 Million. It should be noted, however, 
that the future revenue impact of the Presi- 
dent's proposed changes varies erratically 
from year to year. The economic stimulus 
provided by the rebate on 1974 personal in- 
come taxes wuold be for one year only, and 
the windfall profits tax would be phased out 
over a period of several years. In FY 77 the 
net impact of the tax proposals is almost 
zero, but revenue losses grow to $15 billion 
by 1980, a time at which the economy will 
be nearer full. employment and stimulus 
would seem less necessary than at present. 

The changes which have occurred in the 
past and those which the President has pro- 
posed would shift the composition of Fed- 
eral receipts markedly. As shown in the at- 
tached table the contribution of individual 
income taxes to total tax receipts would con- 
tinue its decline from about 44 percent in 
1960 to about 36 percent in 1976. The con- 
tribution of corporated profits taxes would 
also continue to decline from aout 23 per- 
cent in 1960 to about 16 percent in 1976. 
Social security taxes would increase from 
about 16 percent in 1960 to over 30 percent 
in 1976. Excise taxes would reverse the down- 
ward trend they have been following over 
the past 10 years because of the President's 
proposed new taxes on energy. 


Individual... -i 
Corporation... 

Social security t. 

Extiss t... 

Olhort.. 


1 includes OASDI, health, unemployment, railroad retire- 
ment, supplementary medical insurance, and civil service 
retirement. 4 

2 All Federal excises including highway trust fund receipts, 
and the pepas excise on crude oil and natural gas of $15,200- 
000,000 in 1976. 

3 includes import fees on crude oil and petroleum products of 
$3,800,000,000 in 1976, 


II. ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The FY 76 of Budget includes unprece- 
dented detail on the economic outlook for 
calendar 1975 and 1976 as well as economic 
“assumptions” which underlie the budget 
projections for 1977 through 1980. (See page 
41 of the Budget document, reproduced at 
the end of this memorandum.) Both the 
forecast for 1975 and 1976 and the assump- 
tions for 1977 through 1980 are quite gloomy 
in their assessment of the prospects for real 
growth and employment. 

Real output is expected to decline 3.3 per- 
cent in calendar 1975, and the unemploy- 
ment rate is expected to average roughly 
8 percent in both 1975 and 1976. Prices are 
expected to rise about 11 percent in 1975, 
with roughly 1% percentage points of the 
increase due to. the President’s energy tax 
proposals. 

Like private forecasters, the Administra- 


tion has been rapidly revising its economic 
forecast as the weakness of the economy be- 
came more evident in recent weeks. At his 
press briefing Saturday, Mr. Ash acknowl- 
edged that the Administration’s forecast has 
been revised substantially downward with- 
in the last two weeks. This accounts for 
the $5 billion increase in the estimated FY 
76 budget from the $47 billion predicted at 
the time of the President’s State of the 
Union message to the $52 billion contained 
in the budget document. Roughly $4 billion 
of the $5 billion increase is accounted for 
by downward revision of revenue estimates 
and $1 billion by an increase in the esti- 
mated cost of unemployment compensation 
due to an 0.3 to 0.4 percentage point upward 
revision In the expected unemployment rate, 

The table below compares the Adminis- 
tration’s forecast for 1975 and 1976 with one 
prepared by Wharton Econometric Associates 
on January 15. The columns labeled “Whar- 
ton I” assume the Presidents proposals are 
enacted in their entirety. This Wharton fore- 
cast is quite close to the Administration 
projections based on the same assumptions— 
well within the expected range of error of 
even the best forecasts. 


The column labeled “Wharton II” assumes 
none of the President’s tax and energy pro- 
posais are carried out but that a $80 billion 
personal income tax cut is enacted retroactive 
to January 1, 1975. and kept in effect through- 
out 1975 and 1976. The estimated effect on 
the economy is quite favorable; in 1976 real 
output is 3 percent higher than in the alter- 
native forecast, the unemployment rate is a 
full percentage point lower, and inflation is 
significantly less, 


COMPARISON OF 1975 AND 1976 ECONOMIC FORECASTS 


1975 


1976 


Adminis- 
tration 


Wharton | ; 
(adminis- 
tration) 


Adminis- 
tration 


Wharton 
He 


Gross national product (billions of 1958 dollars)_. 


Percentage cha 
Percent change in prices (GNP deflator) _ 


in 
Unemployment rate. 


t $30,900,000,000 tax cut. 
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Economic assumptions for 1977 through 
1980 are also presented on page 41 of the 
Budget. These, however, are not forecasts of 
probable developments but rather “projec- 
tions consistent with moving gradually to- 
ward relatively stable prices and maximum 
feasible employment.” Since the assumed 
unemployment rate in 1980 is still 5.5 per- 
cent and the inflation rate still 4 percent, 
some may question whether the assumed 
pattern is not too gradual to be acceptable, 

The nature of the growth path may also 
be questioned. The assumed growth rate 
speeds up as the decade advances and full 
employment grows closer. In its report of last 
December the Joint Economic Committee 
argued that growth should be rapid (7 to 8 
percent) in 1976 and 1977 when the volume 
of idle resources will be large, then slow 
down gradually in later years so that a new 
round of inflation is not touched off by ex- 
cessive growth rates at a time of nearly full 
resource utilization. 


Price and employment impact of the 
President's budget 

The President's budget estimates that the 
energy tax proposals would add about two 
percentage points to the rate of inflation by 
the end of 1976. He estimates that this price 
impact would ripple through the economy 
very rapidly so that the adverse impact would 
be short-lived. These projections are re- 
garded as overly optimistic by many private 
forecasters. Chase Econometrics estimates 
that the price impact would be 2.8 percent; 

Resources estimates 3-4 percent; and 
Joel Popkin, former Chief of the Price Divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, esti- 
mates 3.5 percent. 

The energy proposals must be disruptive if 
they are effective in achieving conservation. 
This means that if the proposals are success- 
ful, the economy must go through a period 
of adjustment and must suffer some transi- 
tional unemployment. During a time when 
we are facing unemployment rates in the 
neighborhood of 8.5 percent, this transition 
period will be especially difficult and long. 

The proposed reductions in personal and 
corporate tax liability would have a positive 
impact on the economy, although the effect 
would be limited to only one year. By the 
end of 1975, the stimulus provided by the 
rebate on 1974 taxes will have ended. Wit- 
nesses before the Joint Economic Committee 
have recommended a permanent tax cut 
larger than the President's proposal and one 
providing substantial net stimulus in 1976 
as well as 1975. 


IV ENERGY 


The President's package of new energy 
taxes and price decontrol already was pre- 
sented in considerable detail on January 15. 
The program involves a roughly 50-percent 
increase in oil prices over the next two 
months (about 20 percent through tariff and 
excise tax increases and 30 percent through 
price decontrol). The average price of natural 
gas would rise about 120 percent (50 percent 
through an excise tax and 70 percent through 
decontrol of “new” interstate gas and its 
effect on prices on uncontrolled intrastate 
gas). Much of the initial effect would hit gas- 
producing States. Additional increase on in- 
terstate gas would occur over several years 
as more gas qualifies as “new”. Coal prices 
also would rise to correspondingly higher 
levels as old contracts expire and additional 
supplies are marketed. A temporary windfall 
profits tax would capture some of the profits 
from oil decontro] but would be phased out, 
presumably over five years. However, the 
proposed windfall tax includes no “plow-~ 
back” provision such as that proposed last 
year by the Ways and Means Committee of 
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the House. Windfalls on coal and intrastate 
natural gas would go untaxed. No reforms of 
existing energy tax provisions (e.g. percent- 
age depletion) are proposed. 

The proposed energy tax rebates, including 
Payment to individuals not paying income 
tax and to various levels of government, as 
well as tax reductions for individuals and 
corporations, would not restore all tax reve- 
nue to the spending stream in the first half 
of calendar 1975 even if passed as requested 
by the President. About $600 million would 
be removed. The package would involve a 
stimulus of about $2.3 billion in the last 
half of 1975 and $900 million in the first 
half of calendar 1976. Not included in this 
calculation, however, is the depressive effect 
on any untaxed payments by energy con- 
sumers to producers not concurrently offset 
by new expenditures by the latter. 

The Administration's estimates of the cost- 
of-living effect of the energy program seem 
to imply a expectation that some of the new 
energy taxes will not be fully passed through 
to consumers (at least for the present) and 
that some of the potential windfalls will not 
be fully realized. It seems to be assumed that 
about one-third of the excise taxes and im- 
plied windfalls will not be reflected in con- 
sumer prices. The distribution of some energy 
tax rebates to corporations implies that in- 
termediate users will absorb about 15 per- 
cent of the higher costs remaining to them. 
The validity of these assumptions is difficult 
to ascertain. To the extent that they are 
valid, the program's effectiveness in curtail- 
ing energy consumption through higher 
prices also will be less. No analysis has been 
presented to show just how the prograny will 
achieve the energy conservation goals the 
President has set. 

In addition to this conservation package, 
an increase of 36 percent in outlays for 
energy research and development is being 
requested. Sixty percent of this (or $990 
million) is budgeted for nuclear power de- 
velopment, including $470 million for the 
breeder reactor. Outlays for non-nuclear en- 
ergy development are to be increased by 
two-thirds over 1975 to a level of $670 mil- 
lion. The big increases in this category are 
budgeted for coal and solar energy develop- 
ment. 


SECTION V.—THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Defense purchases, other than manpower, 
rise by four percent annually in real terms 
in the period 1976-1980. The total outlays 
are estimated at 94 billion dollars for 1976, 
reaching 141.4 billion dollars in 1980. In 
Budget Authority (NOA) national defense 
is $107.7 billion in 1976, rising to 149.4 billion 
dollars in 1980. 

Budget authority for national defense (in- 
cludes DOD—AMilitary, the portion of mili- 
tary assistance funded through the DOD 
budget, Atomic Energy Defense Activities, 
and other defense related activities) in- 
creases from 91.3 billion dollars in 1975 to 
107.7 billion dollars in 1976, a rise of 18 per- 
cent. Outlays increase from 85.3 billion dol- 
lars to 94 billion dollars, a rise of 10 percent. 

Of the 8 billion dollar Increase in DOD 
military functions and military assistance, 
the largest portion goes for procurement and 
research development, tests and evaluation. 
Procurement outlays are estimated to in- 
crease from 14.8 billion dollars to 16.6 billion 
dollars; research development, tests and eval- 
uation increases from 8.65 billion dollars to 
9.61 billion dollars, outlays for military per- 
sonnel remain approximately constant. The 
cost of operation and maintenance increases 
from 25.7 billion to 28.2 billion dollars. 

In terms of major military programs, obli- 
gational authority for strategic forces rise 
slightly from 7.4 billion dollars to 7.7 billion 
dollars, General purpose forces increase from 
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28.2 billion dollars to 35.9 billion dollars, 
an increase of 27 percent. 

Some of the largest weapons systems re- 
quests are as follows: 

Trident Ship Program, 1.17 billion dollars, 
Trident Missile 970 million dollars, 
F-15 Aircraft, 1.7 billion dollars, B-1 Bomber, 
749 million dollars, DD-963 Destroyer, 772 
million dollars, M-60 Tank, 498 million dol- 
lars, A-10 Aircraft, 460 million dollars, and 
ABM-Site Defense, 140 million dollars. 

The number of military personnel is esti- 
mated to decline slightly from 2,128,000 at 
the end of 1975 to 2,099,000 at. the end of 
1976. The number of civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense declines by 10,000 
persons, leaving approximately 1 million at 
the end of 1976. 

The Army plans to create three new com- 
bat divisions, increasing the number author- 
ized from 13 to 16 divisions, Although the 
additional divisions are being created within 
existing manpower levels (accomplished by 
shifting support forces to combat assign- 
ments), the President states in his budget 
message that the new combat forces will re- 
quire additional equipment. No figures are 
given in the budget for the cost of new 
equipment for the three additonal divisions, 

Congress has not yet completed action on 
several military assistance items requested 
for the FY 1975 budget. Among the requests 
left over from last year, $600 million for the 
military assistance program and $405 million 
for foreign military sales credit have been 
authorized but not yet appropriated. Fur- 
ther, the President recently requested $522 
million additional military assistance funds 
for Southeast Asia ($300 million for South 
Vietnam and $222 million for Cambodia). A 
total of $1.5 billion in military assistance 
requests for FY 1975 is pending before Con- 
gress. 

SECTION VI—INCOME SECURITY AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


Income Security—The Administration will 
propose legislation limiting all Income secu- 
rity programs tied to the Consumer Price In- 
dex to a 5 percent benefit increase from 
January 1, 1975, to July 1, 1976. In addition 
to Social Security, this 5 percent limit on 
benefit increases will apply to food stamps, 
the child nutrition program, the Supplemen- 
tal Security Income program (SSI), special 
benefits for disabled coal miners, and rail- 
road and Civil Service retirement and Fed- 
eral pay. 

By the Administration's own estimates, the 
Consumer Price Index is expected to rise 11.3 
percent in calendar year 1975 and 7.8 per- 
cent in calendar year 1976. 

This proposal would affect 78 percent of all 
income security programs. Furthermore, any 
benefit increases which go into effect before 
proposed legislation is passed would be in- 
cluded in the allowable 5 percent. For ex- 
ample; food stamp benefit levels are ‘ad- 
justed in February and August. If benefits 
are raised by 5 percent or more in February, 
under the Administration's proposal, these 
benefits would not be raised again until after 
June 30, 1976. This would come on top of 
& proposed administrative change in food 
stamp costs which would increase the in- 
come test from 25 percent to 30 percent. In 
addition, the Budget eliminates entirely the 
school breakfast program. 

Grants to States for Social Services. The 
Administration proposes to introduce legis- 
lation cutting Federal contribution to States 
for social services, The States share of fund- 
ing would increase from 25 to 35 percent in 
fiscal 1976 and to 50 percent in 1977 under 
this proposal. If enacted, Federal grants to 
states under this program wil) drop from $2 
billion in 1975 to $1.6 billion in 1976, Dur- 
ing this period of recession when state reve- 
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nues are declining sharply, and the level of 
services is threatened, the Budget document 
states “Should the States assume the in- 
creased share of the costs, the overall level 
of available service would remain the same.” 

Job Training and Public Employment. Fed- 
eral funding of job training declines in dol- 
lar terms from $4 billion in 1975 to $3.9 
billion in 1976. Of course, in real terms, after 
adjustment for inflation, the decline in train- 
ing and support services is greater. Congress 
appropriated $1 billion out of a total au- 
thorization of $2.5 billion at the end of 1974 
for public service jobs. One-third will be 
spent by the end of fiscal 1975. The remain- 
ing $650 million will be spent in the first 
half of fiscal 1976. The program expires on 
December 31, 1975. According to the budget, 
this temporary public Job program will create 
only 39,000 man years of employment in 1975 
and 72,000 man years in 1976. There is no 
proposal in the Budget to continue or to 
increase funding beyond December 31, 1975, 
in spite of the Administration’s own projec- 
tions that the unemployment rate will aver- 
age 8.1 percent in calendar 1975 and 7.9 per- 
cent in calendar 1976. The Joint Economic 
Committee recommended a far larger pro- 
gram than is provided in the Budget. At 8 
percent unemployment, the JEC proposal 
which is tied to the unemployment rate, 
would provide 1.5 million jobs. 

Housing. Housing is eliminated as a func- 
tional category in the fiscal 1976 budget and 
these programs are spread among various 
other functions, The programs which are 
proposed in this Budget represent no new 
initiatives, but continue the trend away from 
individually funded programs such as Model 
Cities and Water and Sewer grants toward 
bloc grants. The Budget also provides $2.6 
billion in subsidies to housing programs for 
low and moderate income families, but it 
does not provide for any new construction 
projects under the subsidy programs, Neither 
does the Budget provide for the construction 
of any urban public housing. 

Much of the Federal Government’s support 
tor housing is in the form of credit. The 1976 
Budget projects a decline in the value of 
new direct loan commitments by the Farm- 
er's Home Administration, the Government 
National Mortgage Association, the Urban 
Renewal Fund, and various other programs. 
Direct loan commitments by the Federal 
Housing Administration are projected to in- 
crease modestly from $569 million in 1975 
to $576 million in 1976. In the area of fed- 
erally guaranteed loans, large declines are 
projected for the Farmer’s Home Administra- 
tion, Low-Rent Public Housing loans and 
Urban Renewal loans. Loans guaranteed by 
the Federal Housing Administration are pro- 
jected to increase about $1 billion from 1975 
to 1976, and loans guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association are 
projected. to increase about $2.4 billion. 

Health. Overall, total outlays for health 
are estimated to rise from $26.5 billion tn 
1975 to $28 billion in 1976. Almost all of this 
increase is concentrated in Medicare and 
Medicaid. Programs such as Health Research, 
Health Education and Training, Preventing 
and Controlling Disease, Health Construc- 
tion, and Medical Services, actually declined 
from 1975 to 1976. 

In the area of Medicare and Medicaid the 
Administration has proposed legislation 
which would, if adopted, increase the out-of- 
pocket payments by the aged for benefits 
and increase the payments necessary by 
State to maintain current level of benefits, 
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The Administration proposals would limit 
the rate of increase in average daily costs 
for which hospitals could be reimbursed 
by Medicare and it would increase the 
monthly premium paid by the aged for Med- 
icare benefits to $7 beginning in October 
from its current level of $6.70. Total savings 
from the Administration’s proposal in fiscal 
years 1975 and 1976 are estimated at $2.4 
billion. 

Education. Total outlays for education are 
estimated to rise slightly from $7.3 billion 
in 1975 to $7.4 billion in 1976. However, this 
small increase assumes that Congress will 
accept several controversial recommendations 
contained in the President’s budget. For ex- 
ample, the President has proposed a reduc- 
tion of $417 million a year in the Impacted 
Aid program which gives money to school 
districts with large numbers of children of 
Federal employees. The Administration has 
also proposed to add no new capital to the 
Direct Student Loan fund, but to increase 
the guarantee loan program and to expand 
the Basic Opportunity Grant program which 
provides funds for low-income students. 

The Administration has also proposed 
some changes in vocational education which 
apparently will have little effect on total 
outlays. 


The Poor and the Elderly. More than half 
of the $17 billion in proposed budget reduc- 
tions fall in programs that are directly aimed 
at helping the poor or the elderly. As part 
of its campaign to reduce the rate of in- 
crease in government spending, the Admin- 
istration has proposed to reduce its share of 
funding social service programs, like wel- 
fare, from 75 percent to 63 percent in fiscal 
1976 and to 50 percent in fiscal 1977. It has 
proposed reducing Federal matching contri- 
bution to Medicaid from 50 percent to 40 
percent in the 13 states with the highest per 
capita income. Medicare recipients would be 
asked to pay a larger share of the costs of 
hospital treatment and physicians’ serv- 
ices. Federal payments for dental services 
under Medicaid would be eliminated. 

The Administration has also proposed re- 
strictions on child nutrition programs and 
the total elimination of some. Under the 
Administration's proposal the School Break- 
fast program, the Non-School Food pro- 
gram, and the Special Milk program would 
all be eliminated. Other programs would be 
held constant in current dollar terms so that 
the amount of food provided would actually 
decline. 

The Administration's proposed ceiling of 
five percent on social security, coal miners 
benefits, supplementary security income, 
civil service and railroad retirement and 
other programs would seriously affect this 
country’s poor and elderly. According to the 
budget this five-month ceiling would be in 
effect from January 1, 1975 to July 1, 1976, 
a total of 18 months. 

Food and Agriculture. Total Federal spend- 
ing for agriculture would increase very little 
under the President's budget proposal, from 
$1.77 billion in 1975 to $1.82 billion in 1976. 
Price Support activities would decline sub- 
stantially. Research programs and extension 
programs show modest increases from 1975 
to 1976 but programs for consumer protec- 
tion, marketing and regulatory activities de- 
cline slightly. 

In spite of projected price increases of over 
11%, the Administration has proposed a 
reduction in federal support for Food pro- 
grams, including food stamps and child 
nutrition programs would decline by $409 
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million in fiscal 1976, to $5.9 billion. This 
decrease would be the result of an increase 
in food stamp prices, a limit of fiye percent 
on the current escalator clauses for food 
programs, and a proposed replacement of 
various child nutrition programs with bloc 
grants. 

Child nutrition programs are hit especially 
hard by the President’s proposal to econ- 
omize in the 1976 budget. The school lunch 
program, for example, is projected to serve 
3.9 billion lunches to an average of 23.4 mil- 
lion school children in fiscal 1976. This com- 
pares wih a total of four billion lunches 
served to an average of 24.5 million children 
in 1973. The school breakfast program which 
served breakfasts to 1.5 million children last 
year is totally eliminated. The non-school 
food program which provides food for chil- 
dren in service institutions such as day care 
centers is totally eliminated. This program 
served a total of 347 million meals last year. 
And the special milk program which encour- 
ages the consumption of fluid whole milk by 
children is totally eliminated. 

Environment. Spending on the environ- 
ment increased only slightly in the Presi- 
dent's budget, rising from $6.5 billion to $6.9 
billion. Implementation of the Safe Drinking 
Water Act of 1974 requires a $25 million out- 
lay, the most significant new item in EPA's 
$743 million budget request for fiscal 1976. 

The major single category of expenditure 
is $2.44 billion in fiscal 1976 to help com- 
munities build water treatment works. This 
continues the trend toward encouraging 
State and local governments to assume an 
increasing share of the responsibility for 
pollution control and abatement. These re- 
leased funds, previously impounded by Pres- 
ident Nixon should provide a lift to the de- 
pressed economy. This still leaves $5 billion 
of Federal funds withheld out of $18 billion 
Congress authorized for a four-year program 
that was supposed to end in 1975. These con- 
struction grants are part of the $4.54 billion 
of expected outlays in fiscal 1976 for pollu- 
tion control and abatement activities. Thus, 
two-thirds of Federal environmental outlays 
occur for purposes of cleaning up the enyi- 
ronment and preventing further deteriora- 
tion, 

The other major expenditure categories 
are (1) understanding, describing and pre- 
dicting the environment, which involyes 11 
Federal agencies spending outlays of $1.4 
billion in 1976 for the purpose of gaining a 
board understanding of ecological systems 
and environmental interactions and (2) en- 
vironmental protection and enhancement, 
which involves $1.1 billion of activities whose 
emphasis is on enabling people to use and 
enjoy the outdoor environment through the 
provision of recreational facilities, parks and 
open spaces. 


ATTACHMENT 


Taken from page 41, Budget of the United 
States Government, Fiscal Year 1976. 

The short-term economic assumptions pre- 
sented in this section have been developed 
in quite different ways from the longer run 
assumptions: 

The assumptions for calendar years 1975 
and 1976 are forecasts of probable economic 
conditions during these years. 

The longer range assumptions for the pe- 
riod 1977 to 1980 are not forecasts of probable 
economic conditions, but rather projections 
consistent with moving gradually toward 
relatively stable prices and maximum feasible 
employment, 
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ARTHUR OKUN ON ENERGY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the most eloquent and balanced analyses 
of the energy crisis I have seen so far is 
contained in Arthur Okun’s testimony 
today before the Senate Finance Sub- 
committee on multinational corpora- 
tions. 

As Mr. Okun states, he himself has 
more questions than answers on energy, 
but in his testimony, he shares his in- 
sights and makes clear that both Con- 
gress and the administration also need 
to find better answers to the questions 
he raises. 

Mr. Okun was President Lyndon John- 
son's Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; a part of his testimony 
that caught my eye is his rather moving 
fantasy of one of the ways President 
Johnson might have displayed his lead- 
ership in trying to handle the energy 
crisis. As Mr. Okun put it: 

Let me share a personal fantasy with 
you—my conjecture of how Lyndon Johnson 
would have handled such a problem. In a 
series of meetings In the Cabinet Room 
with the chief executives of the major petro- 
leum firms, he would have told them how 
much their country needed their most dili- 
gent efforts to expand production. At the 
same time, he would have informed them 
in painful detail of the enormous political 
pressures on him to take punitive measures 
against the profits of the industry. But he 
would have insisted that he did not want 
to take that route, and indeed wanted them 
to make a handsome profit for their stock- 
holders out of expanded production. 

He would have been prepared to negotiate 
the terms of an agreement on taxes and price 
regulations, and would have asked how the 
government could facilitate expanded output. 
The meeting would have concluded with a 
set of pledges by the executives on extraor- 
dinary short-term and long-term efforts to 
expand U.S. output, Thereafter the President 
would have personally received regular re- 
ports—monthly if not weekly—on the fulfill- 
ment of the production goals. I suspect that 
those meetings might have permitted quite 
a substantial reduction in imports! 

Obviously, Lyndon Johnson can't be resur- 
rected. But we need an energy production 
drive ied by the President and backed up by 
FEA or a newly created energy production 
authority. The energy industries need a 
change in the atmosphere of public attitudes 
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and public policy, and the country needs a 
change in attitude and performance from the 
energy industries. 


Mr. President, I believe that Mr. Okun’s 
statement will be of interest to all of us 
in Congress seeking answers to the en- 
ergy questions that he raises, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his testimony 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testimony 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ON ENERGY AND MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


(Statement by Arthur M. Okun, Senior Fel- 
low, Brookings Institution*) 


I am no expert on energy, multinational 
corporations, or foreign policy. To be sure, 
like everyone who specializes in overall U.S. 
economic trends and policies, I have had to 
learn something about energy in the past 
year in order to understand the developments 
in total output, employment, and inflation. 
I still have more questions than answers, 
but I am pleased to share my views with 
you. 

The quadrupling of the world oil price 
that followed from the monopolization of the 
international petroleum market by OPEC 
countries had dramatic effects in worsening 
both our inflation and recession. According 
to the detailed study of my colleague George 
Perry, it added roughly 4 points to the infla- 
tion rate of consumer prices, equivalent to a 
loss of nearly $40 billion in real disposable 
income. Despite the serious economic prob- 
lems the United States faced before the oil 
price explosion, clearly the drain of energy 
receipts out of our consumer spending stream 
is the largest single cause of the present 
severe recession. The way petroleum infia- 
tion affected the overall economy reflected 
the response of fiscal and monetary policies; 
the Administration and the Federal Reserve 
responded to the inflationary effects, and es- 
sentially ignored the depressive effects on 
real purchasing power. 

If, for example, the loss of real income had 
been neutralized by tax cuts, the demand for 
automobiles and electric power would still 
have declined significantly, but spending in 
other areas would have increased enough to 
avoid a general contraction. If additional 
money had been supplied to finance the high- 
er costs of petroleum, homebuilding would 
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not have collapsed as it did. But such policy 
responses would have entailed even more 
inflation than’ we in fact experienced dur- 
ing 1974. Given the determination to lick 
inflation, it is not surprising that all the 
risks were taken on the down side of eco- 
nomic activity. Nor is it surprising that most 
Western industrial oil-consuming nations 
responded in a similar fashion, allowing their 
economies to develop recessionary tendencies 
rather than offsetting the loss of purchasing 
power. Oil inflation impacted on the world 
economy largely through the subtle (but 
huge) drain of purchasing power rather than 
through disruptions of productive capability 
or dislocations of financing that had been 
widely predicted. 

Assuming, however, that world oil prices 
have now stabilized for a time at their ele- 
vated levels, it would be fair to conclude that 
these short-term costs are largely behind us. 
The United States can end its recession in 
the present oil environment; it can stand 
the balance-of-payments costs in a regime of 
fluctuating exchange rates; and it can help 
keep the world financial system functioning 
for the foreseeable future. 

In short, if the only objectives were to curb 
unemployment and Inflation in 1975, they 
would not require an initiative of public 
policy to curb ofl imports. But neither do 
those objectives require us to do nothing 
about oil imports. We can have an energy 
program and economic recovery—and I offer 
that as a fully considered and confident pro- 
fessional judgment, Honestly, this nation can 
deal with more than one problem at a time— 
unlike the small boy who was unable to 
walk and chew gum simultaneously. I agree 
fundamentally with President Ford's judg- 
ment that energy must be taken seriously 
in public policy in 1975. Now is the time to 
start moving against the unacceptable long- 
term consequences of a monopolized world 
oil market. 


THE COST OF INACTION 

So long as the present structure of prices 
and supplies in world oil markets is main- 
tained, we must expect to bear a large and 
growing toll. Let me outline the costs of the 
status quo. 

1. Financial aid—Since the OPEC countries 
are spending on goods and services only a 
small portion of their extra proceeds, the 
industrial oll-importing nations essentially 
are issuing IOUs for most of oil they buy. 
Generally, the consuming countries had no 
difficulty getting credit in the initial year. 
But only an exceptional few could continue 
to borrow on this scale for very many years 
from normal financial sources. Most of them 
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will need help in financing their oil bill be- 
fore very long, and they will turn to friendly 
governments, elther bilaterally or multilat- 
erally. 

Regardless of the precise mechanism that 
is used, Uncle Sam will be endorsing a great 
many 10Us issued by other industrial coun- 
tries. These will be unsound loans—outside 
the bounds of any normal financial practices. 
Yet it will be our clear responsibility—and 
in our enlightened self-interest—to make 
such loans rather than risk any breakdown 
of the world financial system, Moreover, some 
of the oil-importing developing countries, 
especially ones with no strong ties to any 
member of OPEC, will count on the United 
States as the aider of last resort; we will get 
more pleas and more pressures for aid in 
cash, capital goods, and food to countries 
whose real problem will be their inability to 
handle their oil bills. 

2. Accepting large trade deficits—As a mat- 
ter of sheer arithmetic, if the OPEC countries 
have a trade surplus of $70 billion then all 
other nations of the world must have a com- 
bined trade deficit of $70 billion. (And even 
if that OPEC trade surplus is cut in half, 
as some optimists predict, the magnitude is 
still enormous.) 

Even countries with virtually unlimited 
borrowing capacity will not readily incur the 
huge debts and debt service imposed by large 
trade deficits; and they will be tempted to 
try to pay their oil bills by cutting other im- 
ports and stimulating exports. At most, how- 
ever, they would merely pass the deficits 
among themselves; in that process, they 
would reduce demands for one another's 
products and spread a world-wide epidemic 
of recession, To avoid that outcome, coordi- 
nated action must be taken to allocate the 
collective trade deficits; and, in any mutual- 
ly acceptable allocation, the United States 
will have to agree to accept a large trade 
deficit—quite possibly as large as our oil im- 
port bill. It will take an extraordinary ac- 
commodation of U.S. political attitudes to 
accept unprecedented trade deficits without 
a mercantilist, protectionist backlash. 

3. Accepting federal budget deficits—So long 
&3 $20 billion or more is drained out of the 
U.S. stream of purchasing power through the 
OPEC “oil tax,” the United States will re- 
quire a perpetuation of a federal budgetary 
deficits in order to regain prosperity. Such 
deficits would not be inflationary; and I and 
many other economists would urge the Con- 
gress and the President to accept them as a 
lesser evil than economic stagnation. How- 
ever, in any realistic appraisal of the political 
process, the need for federal deficits to offset 
the oil drain dims our hopes for a return to 
prosperity. 

4. Proliferating cartels—The success of the 
oil cartel is the envy of the world today. 
Other producers of raw materials and sup- 
plies would love to copy that pattern. And 
they will try. The great benefits of funda- 
mentally competitive international trade 
could be seriously compromised. In such an 
environment, the United States would be 
sorely tempted to join the game, and to use 
its enormous latent power as the dominant 
exporter of wheat, feedgrains, oil seeds, and 
fertilizer. As an American citizen, I dread 
the day that we begin negotiating with Can- 
ada and Australia to form OGEC—the orga- 
nization of grain-exporting countries; but 
that development is inevitable if we are 
confronted by a gang of cartels controlling 
the supplies of the raw materials we import. 

5. Further price increases—If oil-consum- 
ing nations continue to respond passively 
and if private forces of supply and demand 
remain relatively sluggish and unresponsive, 
the cartel will clearly be emboldened to raise 
its price again and again. On this score, I 
regard as totally unfounded one frequent 
criticism of President Ford's program—al- 
legedly, by raising the price of oil to our- 
selves, we would provide justification for 
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OPEC to raise its price further. OPEC isn’t 


joint profit-maximizing 

ing a greater elasticity of demand, we would 
put downward—not ti on 
OPEC prices. Doing nothing encourages 
higher oil prices. 

6. Political leverage—So long as the OPEC 
nations (or any subgroup of them) can 
threaten to disrupt the economies of indus- 
trial countries by cutting off petroleum sup- 
plies, the resulting political leverage will con- 
tinue to compromise the self-determination 
and national security of the oll-consuming 
nations. As an economist, I put this cost last 
because it Hes outside ‘my bailiwick; as a 
citizen, I would put it at the top of the list. 

These substantial costs—economic and po- 
litical—provide a compelling case for serious 
action to change the status quo. The only 
happy ending to the oil saga involves the 
restoration of a reasonable measure of com- 
petition in world petroleum markets—or, 
to put it another way, the end of the cartel 
as a potent monopoly. The challenge to U.S. 
policy is to promote and accelerate that 
happy ending at a minimum cost to our- 
selves and other oil consuming nations. 

I share the view of other economists that 
oil is now over-priced relative to a long-run 
pattern of supply and demand fully ad- 
jJusted to the new environment. (Indeed, oil 
was not under-priced in 1972.) For that rea- 
son, the OPEC monopoly is probably not 
viable over the long run, even if the only 
counteracting forces are normal market in- 
centives to reduce consumption and increase 
alternative supplies. But that long run could 
be far longer than necessary; and the interim 
costs could be tremendous. Hence there is 
& social premium in the prompt curtailment 
of imports. 

There is unquestionably some breaking 
point of the cartel—a sufficient shrinkage of 
their oil market would make it impossible for 
the OPEC nations to coordinate a decision 
to cut back production. Individual OPEC 
members clearly would like to sell the max- 
imum amount of oil at the maximum price— 
and that interest conflicts with the joint in- 
terest of the cartel. The self-interests of in- 
dividual members have always undermined 
monopolistic groups and served as the sal- 
vation of consumers, But we are frankly 
shooting in the dark; we don’t know where 
the breaking point is, and we must expect 
the curtailment of imports to have no visible 
effect on the cohesiveness of the cartel for a 
substantial period. Any first-year program is 
an initial installment that may require fur- 
ther steps all the way to self-sufficiency. 

SOME PRINCIPLES FOR ACTION 


I have no personal energy program to un- 
veil, nor am I prepared to offer a full evalua- 
tion of the Administration’s proposals. But 
I can cite some principles that follow from 
the analysis above. 

1, Multilateral cooperation with oil con- 
sumers—The United States should cooper- 
ate fully in pursuit of the important com- 
mon interests of oil-importing nations. Each 
of these nations benefits when another: (1) 
reduces its imports of oil from OPEC coun- 
tries either by curtailing its consumption of 
petroleum or by enhancing domestic and 
non-OPEC supplies of energy; and (2) ac- 
cept its share of the inevitable collective 
trade deficit by avoiding controls against 
non-energy imports, devaluaiion, and re- 
cession. An organized borrowing facility 
promotes the second objective by making 
oil-consuming eountries more able and more 
willing to pay for oil with IOUs. Hence the 
need for an adequate multilateral safety 
net of lending, in lieu of ad hoc rescue pro- 
grams for those that fall into a financial 
crisis. But a borrowing facility would impede 
the first objective if it were simply an easy 
payment plan for imported oil. Thus, I see 
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the basic logic of Secretary Kissinger’s in- 
itiative to link a reliable source of funds 
with a multilateral agreement on diligent 
efforts to curtail oil imports. And I believe 
that initiative will be far more successful if 
the United States is curtailing its own oil 
imports. 

2. Bilateral bargaining with oil exporting 
nations—The United States should negotiate 
with individual trading partners who have 
oil to sell, but it should avoid any action 
that would solidify the position of OPEC as 
a bargaining agent for its member nations. 
Under no circumstances, at no time, and 
in no way should the United States enter any 
negotiation that aims for “agreement” on 
world oil prices. 

3. Federal control of importation oj oil. 
The clearest principle emerging from a care- 
ful assessment of our national interest is 
that U.S. importation of oil must be fully 
controlled, reguiated, and directed by the 
federal government—and not by private 
agents following private interests. Oil im- 
porting is affected with the national in- 
terest. How much we import, how much we 
pay, and where we procure oil from abroad 
are matters for collective decisionmaking at 
this time and for the foreseeable future. The 
country-to-company arrangements of recent 
years have been fundamentally injurious to 
U.S. interests, and must be terminated. 

Moreover, a federally administered quota is 
the only way to ensure the fulfillment of any 
target for reduction in oil imports, given the 
huge uncertainty about the impact on de- 
mand of any set of price Increases or regula- 
tions designed to conserve energy. And it is 
the only way to ensure that a barrel less of 
consumption is translated into a barrel less 
of imports. Under present arrangements, an 
American company that procures foreign oil 
and also produces oil domestically can re- 
spond to a decline in demand by cutting back 
either imports or domestic production at its 
option. That both routes are taken is strongly 
suggested by the 30 percent decline in domes- 
tic production of uncontrolled (ie., high- 
priced) oil from the embargo period of the 
first quarter to the August-October period. 
The Administration’s crucial premise that 
consumption cuts necessarily mean import 
cuts on a one-for-one basis has no foundation 
whatsoever. 

4. Price and nonprice conservation—In 
combination with other appropriate actions, 
a reduction of petroleum consumption does 
help our objectives. The best methods of 
curbing energy demand involve a pragmatic 
mixture of regulatory and pricing mecha- 
nisms. Many public actions that do not raise 
prices can help over time to cut petroleum 
demand; these include agreements with the 
automobile industry to redesign cars for 
greater gasoline economy, arrangements for 
public utilities to shift more rapidly away 
from residual oil, the provision of attractive 
and inexpensive mass transit facilities, and 
the prompt establishment of the necessary 
compromises between environmental and en- 
ergy goals. On the other hand, some price 
rises will be necessary. or example, natural 
gas cannot be allocated efficiently or equita- 
bly over the long run at a price so far below 
its equivalent in oil. The Federal Power Com- 
mission cannot indefinitely continue to au- 
thorize the purchase of $3 worth of energy for 
$1. 

The exact mix of price and non-price 
mechanisms pose hard choices that should be 
faced pragmatically and not ideologically, 
Case by case, we should ask: How inefficient 
is allocation by the best possible set of rules? 
How inflationary and how inequitable is the 
least painful allocation by price increases? 
Which is more acceptable to the American 
public? 

It is easy in the abstract to be for or 
against gasoline rationing; but that verdict 
is meaningful only after the blueprint of the 
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best feasible gasoline rationing system is 
compared with the prospect of the best fea- 
sible technique of raising prices. The nation 
should know what it is choosing before mak- 
ing this Important choice. 

5. Insulating the economy. As an econo- 
mist, I can assure you that taxes to raise the 
price of energy products need not at all 
weaken the economy or add significantly to 
overall inflation if they are properly handled. 
As a political realist, I must warn you that 
the proper handling requires some unprece- 
dented measures. 

The inflationary and recessionary effects 
ean be avoided simultaneously by recycling 
energy tax revenues into reductions of price- 
raising taxes on other products. Suppose a 
$20 billion energy tax program were enacted 
and simultaneously $100 per capita was 
offered to states and localities that reduced 
equivalently their sales taxes (or other taxes 
that enter directly into consumer prices.) 
The few states that now obtain less than 
$100 per ta from price-raising taxes 
would collect their full $100 by bringing 
them down to zero. With this plan, the con- 
sumer price index would not be pushed up, 
and no inflationary ripples into wages or 
other costs should be expected. I have ad- 
vanced this proposal many times in recent 
months and I am very disappointed by the 
lack of response. To be sure, the plan is in- 
elegant and novel. But is it really any more 
like a Rube Goldberg contraption than the 
complex Administration proposal for recy- 
cling oil and gas taxes? Isn't it better than 
accepting roughly 3 points of extra inflation 
from energy excise taxes? 

If, nonetheless, that extra inflation is 
deemed a lesser evil than the noninflationary 
alternatives, then it must be—and can be— 
accommodated without impeding economic 
recovery. First, that requires a “recycling” 
of energy tax revenues into extra income-tax 
cuts along lines proposed by the President 
(but with more of the total going to con- 
sumers). Second, it requires an absolute 
assurance that the Federal Reserve will fi- 
nance that inflation by providing at stable 
interest rates the required extra money 
needed to pay the higher energy bills. 

With such adjustments, the reallocation of 
spending produced by higher relative prices 
of energy need not harm the national econ- 
omy. Of course, higher prices (or rationing) 
of gasoline would lead people to travel less 
and would exert an unfortunate (and unde- 
served) adverse effect on resort industries; 
but it would stimulate demand for a host 
of substitute products such as movie tickets 
and meals at in-city restaurants; it would 
not significantly reduce overall consumer 
spending relative to Income. 

6. The priority of expanded supply. Expan- 
sion of the domestic supply of energy is in- 
herently more favorable for the national 
economy than reductions in demand, Recent 
policies and proposals seem to ignore that 
fundamental principle. Perhaps the one 
clear exception is the President’s proposal to 
produce out of the Elk Hills naval reserve— 
and it is striking that that may give us 
nearly half as much benefit as the entire 30 
billion reshuffie on the demand side. 

We should rely mainly on private enter- 
prise to increase domestic supplies of petro- 
leum and its substitutes. And that requires 
a public policy that permits—even pro- 
motes—profitability. Indeed, domestic ener- 
gy capability should be one of the most 
profitable areas in which to invest capital, 
develop technology, and commit human tal- 
ent for the decade ahead. But the profitabil- 
ity must come from competition and not 
from monopoly, from expanding domestic 
production and not from restricting it, from 
producing sooner and not from holding back 
for later. Those goals cannot be achieved 
by laissez-faire; they require a carefully đe- 
signed set of incentives and disincentives for 
energy producers. 

Indeed, there is no “free-market” solution. 
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If the US. Government does not set the 
prices of domestic oll, that price will match 
the price for our imported oil and will thus 
be set by OPEC. The current two-tier sys- 
tem of price controls for U.S. oil has a fun- 
damental and inescapable logic: the $5.25 
“old” price limits the windfall profit avail- 
able on that part of our productive capa- 
bility that was geared up by 1972 (when 
crude oll sold at $3.50); the $11 uncontrolled 
price rewards the expansion of production. 
Instead of that, the Administration windfall 
tax proposal would create a one-price sys- 
tem, yielding a net of about $6.50. It seems 
utterly misconceived—it raises the windfall; 
sharply reduces the incentive for expansion; 
and by raising the net price through time, 
creates a perverse incentive to withhold pro- 
duction currently in expectation of greater 
gains later. A one-price system without these 
defects could be established by basing a stiff 
windfall tax on 1972 production (not actual 
1975 and 1976 output) thereby exempting ex- 
panded production. 

Many other aspects of supply policy raise 
serious questions. Doesn't depletion have to 
be a less effective incentive than a “plow- 
back” concession for incremental exploration 
and drilling? Wouldn't domestic investment 
be encouraged by a disincentive to invest- 
ment in OPEC—such as a presumption that 
no royalty paid to a foreign government is 
eligible for foreign tax credit unless it is so 
determined by the United States on a case- 
by-case, country-by-country basis? If, as the 
energy program implies, we can develop ade- 
quate substitutes over the long run for much 
of conventional petroleum, should we not be 
dipping into our current petroleum reserves 
more rapidly? Are all of the current re- 
straints on production that supposedly guar- 
antee maximum long-run efficiency really 
necessary? How can the industry be encour- 
aged to reduce the number of shut-in wells 
and to bring newly drilled wells into produc- 
tion more rapidly? For the long run, should 
not the government be guaranteeing or sub- 
sidizing particular investment projects in 
high-cost fuel that would prove unprofit- 
able if competition returns to the world oil 
market? 

In the past, American business and gov- 
ernment have shown remarkable abilities to 
cooperate and to respond to challenges. That 
cooperation gave us the aircraft miracle of 
World War II that President Ford cited in 
his State of the Union Message; it gave us 
the moon shot success during the sixties. 
Where is that cooperation today? 

In some ways, the U.S. petroleum industry 
is harassed and threatened—with proposals 
for punitive taxes; with the possibility of a 
turnaround in prices that might leave it 
high and dry with huge investments in high- 
cost energy sources; with a general image of 
villainy among the American public, quite 
inconsistent with its good record of ex- 
panding production at stable prices during 
the fifties and sixties. It operates in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. It is offered no 
aid in breaking crucial bottlenecks like 
tubular steel. On the other hand, the in- 
dustry is doing—and is allowed to do—what 
comes naturally in ways contrary to the pub- 
lic interest, such as the reinvestment of earn- 
ings from U.S. production and sales into 
OPEC countries and into mergers outside 
the energy area. 

Let me share a personal fantasy with 
you—my conjecture of how Lyndon John- 
son would have handled such a problem. 
In a series of meetings in the Cabinet Room 
with the chief executives of the major petro- 
leum firms, he would have told them how 
much their country needed their most 
diligent efforts to expand production. At the 
same time, he would have informed them in 
painful detail of the enormous political pres- 
sures on him to take punitive measures 
against the profits of the industry. But he 
would have insisted that he did not want to 
take that route, and indeed wanted them 
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to make a handsome profit for their stock- 
holders out of expanded production. He 
would have been prepared to negotiate the 
terms of an agreement on taxes and price 
regulations, and would have asked how the 
government could facilitate expanded out- 
put. The meeting would have concluded 
with a set of pledges by the executives on 
extraordinary short-term and long-term ef- 
forts to expand US. output. Thereafter the 
President would have personally received 
regular reports—monthly if not weekly—on 
the fulfilment of the production goals. I 
suspect that those meetings might have per- 
mitted quite a substantial reduction in 
imports! 

Obviosuly, Lyndon Johnson can't be res- 
urrected. But we need an energy produc- 
tion drive led by the President and backed 
up by FEA or a newly created energy pro- 
duction authority. The energy industries 
need a change in the atmosphere of public 
attitudes and public policy, and the country 
needs a change in attitude and performance 
from the energy industries. 

CONCLUSION 


These principles do not yield a program, 
but they do point to a set of priorities. First 
and foremost, we should establish the sys- 
tem of federal importation control and 
launch the short-term drive for expanded 
production. The import quota should move 
down very gradually in monthly steps; a cut 
of one million barrels a day at the end of 
twelve months is a reasonable target—but 
may be a bit ambitious. Until those efforts 
are taken, excise taxes to cut demand make 
little sense. Promptly thereafter, the tax 
incentives and disincentives to the industry 
should be restructured, including a thor- 
ough-going reform of depletion and the for- 
eign tax credit. 

Along with that, a windfall tax of $12 
billion based on 1972 production would be 
desirable to establish a one-price system for 
domestic crude ofl, and its inflationary effect 
should be neutralized by recycling the reve- 
nues into a special revenue-sharing fund to 
reduce state and local excises. While the im- 
port quota is starting to scale down imports, 
we would get additional Information on how 
much more needs to be done, on the success 
of the supply efforts, and on the relative 
attractiveness of various types of excise 
taxes, rationing, and other measures. 

In short, we need a concerted national 
policy to curb oil imports, starting now; it 
must not, and need not, conflict with deci- 
sive efforts to stop the severe recession. Con- 
gress should thoroughly redesign the Admin- 
istrative program. But it should act. The 
recession is no excuse for postponing tough 
and politically unattractive decisions. To do 
nothing about energy would reveal a sad case 
of national myopia. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for morning business has expired. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senate will now 


go into executive session to consider the 
nomination of James T. Lynn, of Ohio, 


to be Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 
The nomination will be stated. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of James T. Lynn, 
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of Ohio, to be Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate return to legislative session until the 
hour of 12:45 p.m. today; that in the 
meantime there be an extension of the 
period for routine morning business with 
statements limited therein to 5 minutes 
each; and that at the hour of 12:45 pm. 
today the Senate return to the execu- 
tive session and proceed with the further 
consideration of the nomination of Mr. 
Lynn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


PRESIDENT FORD'S SUGGESTION 
THAT A CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 
VISIT SOUTH VIETNAM AND 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in a 
meeting with congressional leaders on 
Monday morning, President Ford put 
forth a very sensible suggestion. He asked 
that a group of House and Senate Mem- 
bers go to South Vietnam and to Cam- 
bodia for an on-the-spot inspection and 
appraisal of the situation there and to 
report back to their colleagues in Con- 
gress. This suggestion deserves a re- 
response from the leadership in Congress 
and I, for one, want to indicate that I 
think it is a good idea. 

I hope that such a delegation will go, 
and that it might include Senators and 
Congressmen who are skeptical concern- 
ing the President’s request but, at the 
same time, have not finally made a com- 
mitment one way or the other on the 
President’s request for additional help 
to those two countries. Such a group 
could be of invaluable assistance, I think, 
to the Senate and to the House as we 
move toward a debate on this particular 
issue. 

It may be that there will be a shortage 
of volunteers to this group, but I would 
hope that Senators who could perform 
this service and fit into the category I 
have described might be requested to go 
by the leadership as a service to the Sen- 
ate and to Congress. 

Nearly a decade ago the United Na- 
tions Secretary General, U Thant, as- 
serted that in war the first casualty is 
truth. Judging from conflicting reports 
on the situation in Indochina which 
have been crossing my desk, U Thant 
may well have made a very valid point. 
li becomes difficult to sort the facts from 
the fiction in the arguments presented 
by the various sides in this continuing 
debate which has gone on so long. 

I believe that a balanced congressional 
fact-finding delegation could provide a 
valuable service to all of us by making 
such an on-the-spot inspection, and by 
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reporting back before the request for this 
additional appropriation actually comes 
to the floor for a vote. 

Mr. President, I would think that such 
a suggestion would attract support not 
only from those who believe the Presi- 
dent is right but also from those—and 
I know there are many—who sincerely 
believe the President is wrong, because 
if the situation in South Vietnam and 
Cambodia is such that those nations 
are unworthy of any further support, as 
critics would have us believe, then I 
would think that the critics would wel- 
come such a visit by such a group. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SPAREMAN. I want to say I was 
there when the President made that 
suggestion, as was the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. I think it is a 
very good suggestion, and I subscribe to 
it fully. I was intending to speak to the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
but he is not here. 

I have discussed it with Senator RoB- 
ERT C. Byrv. He thinks it would be a good 
idea, and it is my feeling also that it 
ought to be—and I believe the Senator 
suggested this, too—on a voluntary basis 
and that we not necessarily draft people. 

I do have a feeling that we ought to 
have representation from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and from the 
Committee on Appropriations because, as 
I understand, this request that the Presi- 
dent has made now is in the hands of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I believe 
it has been authorized, but it is a matter 
of appropriation. Is that the Senator’s 
understanding? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, particularly with 
respect to the $300 million of assistance 
to South Vietnam, that has been 
authorized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, that is what I 
mean. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand that the 
amount for Cambodia must both be 
authorized and appropriated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
is correct on that. I would be glad if the 
Senator himself would go, representing 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I certainly would 
not say no to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and I share his view that it would 
be desirable if we could have volunteers 
make the trip. 

We may have to encourage some of 
the volunteers; perhaps and, as I have 
indicated, I would also hope that we 
might get representation from among 
those Senators who are not committed 
one way or the other. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
is exactly right. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. After all, there is no 
use in giving a sermon to those already 
converted one way or the other. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Senator 
is correct. As he knows, we have both 
kinds in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I imagine that is true on the other 
committees. But I do believe there ought 
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to be representation from the Senate as 
a whole. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the chairman 
very much for his valuable contribution, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know the Presi- 
dent certainly did not suggest any size 
to the delegation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I guess a good many 
would not volunteer. I cannot go my- 
self. I have been to South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, and I think I am fairly fa- 
miliar with the situation there, but I do 
hope that several Senators would find 
it possible to go. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the chairman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Ilinois (Mr. Percy) has just come back 
from an extensive trip to the Middle 
East. Maybe he would be a volunteer to 
go to Indochina. 

Mr. PERCY. What am I volunteering 
for? 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The President sug- 
gested the other morning, the Senator 
knows, that he would like for a committee 
from the House and Senate to go to 
South Vietnam and Cambodia to see 
the situation on the ground. Senator 
GrirriIn has just suggested and, as I 
suggested to Senator ROBERT C. BYRD— 
Senator Mansrietp being absent, I talked 
to Senator Byrp—tI think the feeling all 
the way around is that there ought to be 
Members who will volunteer and, as 
Senator GRIFFIN said, there will be some 
of those possibly who are committed one 
way or the other, and some who are not 
committed, and I would like to see a 
fairly good representation of the Senate 
as a whole. 

Mr. PERCY. I fully support the idea, 
and it has been several years since I 
have been in Vietnam, and certainly we 
all need to be updated firsthand. But I 
would think that if, like a Quaker meet- 
ing, they just moved on to the commit- 
tee as the spirit moves them, it would not 
end up as a balanced committee. Those 
who feel most strongly about providing 
additional and almost unending aid 
might be the ones who would get on the 
committee and take the time to go out. 
I think there should be a balanced com- 
mittee that would give an objective ex- 
amination, and everyone should go with 
an open mind on this matter. Remember 
that someone else was brainwashed once 
before and it did not work out too well 
for him. We ought not permit ourselves 
to go and hear just one point of view: the 
committee or the commission ought to 
go out and hear every point of view from 
those who are opponents of the present 
policies, as well as proponents of them. 
With that in mind, I think the commis- 
sion would be good. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I fully agree, and 
that is in keeping with the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the expressions of my colleagues 
on this point. 

Before the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) came to the Chamber, I had in- 
dicated that I hoped such a group would 
be made up of skeptics that did not 
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necessarily agree with the President, and 
as much as possible I think the Senate 
would be served by a visit on the part of 
those who are skeptical, or at least have 
not made up their mind with respect 
to the pending request. 

I focus attention upon the President’s 
suggestion because, obviously, we are 
moving toward a very crucial and impor- 
tant decision, one which the Members 
of this body and the Members of the 
other body will have to live with for a 
long time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I interject one 
other thought? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to know 
what obligations we incurred under the 
Paris accords. The Senator will recall 
that those accords were worked out by 
the Secretary of State as between the 
Vietcong and the National Government 
and they were agreed to by the two 
parties. There was supposed to be a 
cease-fire, but I understand that fire has 
never ceased yet. 

I believe that we ought to check, and 
I have been intending to call Secretary 
Kissinger and perhaps get him to give 
us a memorandum as to just what the 
Paris accords obligate us to. 

Mr. PERCY. I agree that that would 
be an extremely important piece of in- 
formation that we should have. 

I would like my distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to know that although I have deep 
interest in Southeast Asia, and I will have 
an open mind, I am not volunteering for 
such a trip. Just having returned from 
almost a month in the Mideast I think 
my duties are here in the Senate and 
here at home rather than abroad. 

I would hope that other Members could 
be found for such a commission, but I 
certainly support the idea, and I shall be 
guided by their judgments if they do 
approach it in an openminded and ob- 
jective manner. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would say, frankly, 
if I could go I would not want to, but I 
think I would, because as I have just said 
my thinking is tied with the Paris Ac- 
cords and I would like to know what they 
are. 

I am uncommitted on the proposition 
as a whole. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I close by 
asking unanimous consent that a column 
by Crosby S. Noyes, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on yesterday, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABANDONING AN ALLY 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 
For those few of us who are still a bit 


squeamish about the spectacle of the United 
States deliberately and coldly abandoning an 
ally, this is a painful period. Because if all 
of the readings of the mood in Congress are 
correct, this is precisely what we are prepar- 
ing to do in South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

There is not even much of an attempt to 
disguise the betrayal. Leave aside the fruit- 
less debate over the origins of the war or the 
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wisdom of our part in it. Surely, at this point 
there can be no question that as a nation 
and as a government we did everything that 
we could—and possibly much more than we 
should have done—to encourage the South 
Vietnamese to resist the effort of North Viet- 
nam to establish its control in the South. 

Surely, there can be no question either 
that under the Paris agreements of 1973, we 
assumed an obligation to aid South Vietnam 
to resist continuing Communist military 
pressure. The government in Saigon signed 
the agreement, permitting the withdrawal of 
American forces from their country and the 
continued presence of at least 100,000 enemy 
troops within their borders, on the firmest 
assurance that they would be supplied with 
the means of defending themselves. 

The obligation, furthermore, has been 
formally ratified by the American Congress. 

Last year, the administration asked for $1.4 
billion in military and economic aid for 
Indochina. The Congress, in its wisdom, took 
the affirmative action of authorizing $1 bil- 
lion. And then, with an even more dazzling 
display of sagacity, it decided that $700 mil- 
lion—one-half the original request—would 
be enough to fulfill what was a recognized 
obligation. 

It wasn’t. Today, with a buildup of enemy 
forces now exceeding 170,000 in South Viet- 
nam, backed by large stockpiles of Chinese 
and Russian equipment, the government in 
Saigon is in desperate military straits. The 
administration, which has not come close to 
resupplying South Vietnam on a one-to-one 
basis over the last year, has returned to Con- 
gress with a request for the additional $300 
million which Congress originally authorized. 
The almost universal prediction is that the 
request will be refused. 

Two schools of thought, in the country and 
the Congress, have combined to produce this 
likely result, neither of which reflects much 
credit—or even much humanity—on its 
adherents. 

The first consists of those who have long 
believed that there was something morally 
wrong about this resistance of South Viet- 
nam to conquest by the North, These people 
go a very long way toward embracing the 
classic Communist theory about “wars of na- 
tional liberation” which says, in effect, that 
any military action that promotes “socialist 
ideas” and the political spread of the Com- 
munist system is automatically a just war, 
deserving the support of all progressive peo- 
ples. And conversely, as the Soviet “Red Star” 
put it recently: 

“A war is unjust and reactionary if it is a 
continuation of a policy aimed at suppressing 
the revolutionary struggle, freedom and inde- 
pendence of any particular peoples and work- 
ing peoples’ socialist achievements . . .” 

The other school, which normally does not 
greatly favor promoting the “cause of social- 
ism and communism,” has come to the simple 
conclusion that any further support of South 
Vietnam is useless and that the cause to 
which so much American effort has been de- 
voted is lost. This possibly tenable conclusion, 
however, is bolstered by a number of utterly 
specious arguments. 

It is said, for instance, that the United 
States, having expended 50,000 men and some 
$150 billion defending the South Vietnamese, 
can now demand that they survive entirely 
on their own, without further outside help. 
It is implied that the South Vietnamese are 
no longer worthy of our support (in contrast, 
say, to the Israelis who make more efficient 
use of the arms and money they receive). It 
is suggested that help from us at this point 
is simply prolonging the agony and that all 
would be well if the Vietnamese were left 
alone to “settle thelr differences between 
themselves.” 


February 5, 1975 


Yet there are still some Americans around 
who can recognize double-talk when they 
hear it and who are not much impressed by 
rationalizations for the most disgraceful sell- 
out in American history. One suspects that 
they will be heard from, now and then, in the 
months to come. 


APPOINTMENT TO THE LISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA REVISION COMMIS- 
SION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the minority leader 
of the Senate, pursuant to Public Law 93- 
379 appoints Marion Edwyn Harrison to 
the District of Columbia Law Revision 
Commission. 


REFERRAL OF COMMUNICATION 
AND DRAFT BILL ON CREATION OF 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REG- 
ULATORY REFORM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a commu- 
nication from the Office of Management 
and Budget forwarding a draft bill to 
create a National Commission on Regu- 
latory Reform be referred jointly to the 
Committees on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, Commerce, and Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


READING OF WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent that the reading 
of Washington’s Farewell Address this 
year occur on February 17 instead of on 
February 22 as provided in the order of 
the Senate on January 24, 1901. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
January 24, 1901, as modified February 5, 
1975, appoints the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Garn) to read Washington's Fare- 
well Address on February 17, 1975. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the hour of 12:45 
p.m. having arrived, the Senate will go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination of James T. Lynn, o7 Ohio, 
to be Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 


February 5, 1975 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of James T. Lynn, 
of Ohio, to be Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I partici- 
pated in hearings regarding Mr. Lynn’s 
nomination. He was subjected to ex- 
traordinarily close questioning. 

He is a man who has been in public 
service for a long time, as well as having 
spent his adult life in the legal profes- 
sion. 

When examining his qualifications, 
the committee took into account the 
public interest. A man occupying one of 
the most powerful positions in the Fed- 
eral Government must take steps to earn 
the trust and respect of the public. We 
are certain that Mr. Lynn and his wife 
have done everything conceivable to in- 
sulate themselves and their personal 
financial affairs that could be reasonably 
expected of an individual by incorporat- 
ing their assets into a blind trust. 

Mr. Lynn's life prior to his Govern- 
ment service is well known to his com- 
munity. He has been a respected member 
of his community for many years, an 
honored member of the legal profession, 
and has now served in a number of dis- 
tinguished positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

He served as Undersecretary of Com- 
merce under Secretary Peter Peterson. 
I know of the extraordinarily high re- 
gard in which he is held by Secretary 
Peterson and the support that he has 
had from him in the past. I also know 
the support that he will have from all 
of those in Government with whom he 
was associated in his former responsi- 
bilities. 

He has served as the Secretary of HUD 
long enough now for the Senate to evalu- 
ate his performance in a cabinet posi- 
tion. His performance in a very large 
bureaucracy under extraordinarily frus- 
trating conditions has been exceedingly 
good. 

In the Committee on Government Op- 
erations Senator METCALF asked some of 
the most searching questions. So impor- 
tant did Senator Mercatr consider this 
matter that he postponed an overseas 
trip so that he might personally question 
Mr. Lynn in order to expedite these pro- 
ceedings. As a result, we will now have a 
Director of the Budget at the earliest 
possible moment, and the Senate has 
been given the opportunity to vote up or 
down on the nomination. 

I wish to commend Senator METCALF 
for not only the hard-hitting questions 
that he put, but also for the accommoda- 
tion of his personal schedule, which cer- 
tainly is in the national interest. 

I also would like to commend Senator 
Rursrcorr as chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations. Recognizing 
the urgency of this matter, he proceeded 
with great dispatch to hold these hear- 
ings, to call out the committee, and have 


the Senate in the position it is in today 
to vote this nomination up or down. 
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Based on all of the record that I have 
seen, based on my great confidence in 
not only the integrity but also the intel- 
— and governmental experience of 

Lynn, I urge the Senate to 
psec on his nomination. 

I trust that he will have an over- 
whelming level of support in the Senate. 
I feel confident he is going to have the 
close working relationship that should 
be established between Senator MUSKIE, 
as chairman of the Budget Committee 
of the Senate, and the other members of 
this very important committee and the 
office of Management and Budget. 

I hope that that Department, an 
agency of Government that numbers al- 
most 700 employees of professional status 
and otherwise, will put heavy emphasis 
upon management as well as budget to 
improve the efficiency and the effective: 
ness of the Federal Government. 

I believe that under Mr. Lynn's leader- 
ship, the Agency has great potential to 
carry on the tradition that its distin- 
guished predecessors have set. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the nomination of 
James Lynn to be Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
today in opposition to the nomination 
of Mr. Lynn to be Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. I do so al- 
though I have no personal animosity to- 
ward Mr. Lynn. In fact, I have found him 
to be a highly intelligent, personable, 
engaging, and charming man. 

But public office should not be ex- 
tended merely to someone because he is 
a good family man, engages in civic ac- 
tivities, and is not mean to animals. 
What we want in public office are men 
who will carry out the laws and the pro- 
grams authorized and funded by Con- 
gress, and I do not think that Mr. Lynn, 
on the basis of his record, will do so. 
He has shown us that he will not. 

Let me be specific in my opposition to 
Secretary Lynn. 

As the ranking Democrat on the Sen- 
ate Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee, which is the legislative 
committee for HUD and housing, during 
Mr. Lynn's tenure as Secretary of HUD, 
and as chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on HUD, Space 
and Science, which has jurisdiction over 
housing funds, during this same period, 
I believe, I was in a position to know 
what was going on at HUD during Mr. 
Lynn’s tenure. 

As a result of that experience, I rise 
to say to the Senate that Secretary 
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Lynn's tenure at HUD was a disaster for 
housing and for housing-related pro- 
grams. 

As I haye said in the past, during his 
tenure that Department could properly 
be called the Department of No Housing 
and No Urban Development. I urged that 
the initials be changed from HUD to 
DUD. 

This Department spends $5 billion a 
year, but during the past 3 years, since 
the moratorium on publicly assisted 
housing and associated public housing 
programs began in January 1973—and 
it was initiated only a few weeks before 
Mr. Lynn took over—almost no new pub- 
licly assisted housing starts have been 
initiated by HUD or by Mr. Lynn. Pro- 
grams were frozen, put into mothballs, 
and killed. And this was done knowingly, 
deliberately, and over the concerted op- 
position of Congress. 

The policies followed by Mr. Lynn— 
not only followed but almost gleefully 
and joyfully carried out—have blocked 
millions of families from buying the 
homes they need. Not only has this been 
a period when conventional housing 
starts haye dropped by more than 1 mil- 
lion units, but it is a period during which 
HUD and Secretary Lynn produced vir- 
tually no publicly assisted housing. 

If there is one element in our economy 
which has led the recession, and which 
has provided more unemployment than 
any other, more than automobiles, more 
than any other, it is housing. The policies 
of HUD are responsible to a very great 
extent. 

The fact that there has been no public- 
assisted housing is in contravention, in- 
cidentally, to the law and greatly 
aggravated an already difficult situation. 
The result is a 14-percent unemployment 
rate in construction and the bankruptcy 
and failure of builder after builder and, 
of course, the low- and moderate-income 
families not getting housing while they 
desperately need housing. 

Mr. President, this is particularly bad 
because this is an industry which can be 
stimulated without an inflationary im- 
pact. The resources are there, asking to 
be used. We have the people who want 
the jobs. We have the material. Here is 
one of the best answers we could have 
to moving the economy ahead without 
inflationary pressures. 

During the 1970 and 1971 recession, 
housing was saved from a total housing 
crunch because HUD built a large num- 
ber of assisted housing units. That was 
before Mr. Lynn became Secretary. It 
kept the industry out of a depression. It 
was an ideal time to do it, as this last 
year was an ideal time to do it when the 
conventional market was down. 

It was a good time to move ahead with 
publicly assisted housing. 

But in 1973-74 when Mr. Lynn suc- 
ceeded Secretary Romney, not only was 
the conventional housing market a dis- 
aster, but the policies of HUD guaranteed 
a housing depression by lack of action. 


- As a result, housing is now a basket case. 


While Secretary Lynn was not respon- 
sible for the high interest rates and the 
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credit crunch, he did nothing significant- 
ly to help them. But he is responsible for 
publicly assisted housing. And since he 
became Secretary of HUD those pro- 
grams have been frozen, placed under 
moratorium, or ignored by HUD. 

Let me now be even more specific about 
the programs and the laws and the fail- 
uces of Secretary Lynn to carry them 
out. 

The Housing Act of 1968 calls for 
building 2.6 million housing units a year 
of which 600,000 publicly assisted units 
are under Secretary Lynn’s jurisdiction. 

That was my amendment to the 1968 
Ponang bill. But here are the sad, cruel 

acts. 

First. Not only has his Department 
failed to build 600,000 publicly assisted 
units a year during the last 2 years but 
eyen his annual report setting forth the 
annual housing goals required under the 
1968 Housing Act was sent up 11 months 
late. 

Second. The homeownership program 
under section 235 of the 1968 Act has 
been frozen. Not only have no new units 
been committed since he came to office 
but he has now asked that $264 million 
already appropriated and unspent be de- 
ferred. That is 206,000 needed units down 
the drain. 

That is about 400,000 jobs that have 
been destroyed because we did not act. 

Third. The $115 million in unspent 
funds for the highly popular and highly 
successful 3 percent housing for the eld- 
erly program is frozen. 

Fourth. Last year the Secretary pro- 
posed 118,000 starts for the new section 
23—now section 8—program. Not one 
single unit was built. 

Section 8 is the program which the ad- 
ministration says will be their new pub- 
lic housing program, all they will have. 

How many housing starts have we had 
from that program? None. After 332 
months, not one unit has been started. 

Fifth. This fiscal year—July 1, 1974 
to June 30, 1975—the Secretary proposed 
400,000 additional units of section 23— 
now section 8—housing. After 3% 
months not one unit has been started. 

Sixth. Some $181 million already au- 
thorized and appropriated for section 
236—the low interest rate rental pro- 
gram—is unused and sitting idle. That 
is another 120,000 units not being built. 

Seventh. New starts for conventional 
public housing—a highly successful pro- 
gram with long waiting lines and low 
turnover rates—are under wraps. 

Eighth. The section 312 program for 
loans to rehabilitate existing housing is 
in limbo with virtually no action taking 
place. 

The present HUD annual budget has 
risen from about $3 billion to $5 billion. 
This is the unbelievable part. You would 
think in this regard we would have a 
record of less Government spending. We 
do not. We have a record of exploding 
Government spending in this Depart- 
ment that is doing nothing. 

But almost none of the added money 
is being used for new housing starts. In- 
stead the funds are being dribbled away 
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in a bureaucratic morass of “planning,” 
“demonstrations,” “research,” and “‘co- 
ordination.” Almost none of it is being 
used to build the 600,000 new housing 
starts called for each year to meet the 
goals of the 1968 Housing Act which is 
the law of the land. Since he came to 
HUD, Secretary Lynn has fallen short 
of the assisted housing goals by over 
1 million units. 

Secretary Lynn, for all his charm sim- 
ply has not gotten results. He is like a 
football coach whose team cannot run, 
pass, block, or tackle. All they can do 
is lose. 

He would make a fine ambassador or 
corporation lawyer, but to give him this 
key economic position compounds the 
error of appointing such advisers as 
Greenspan and the other advisers who 
are giving President Ford, who is a fine 
man, the worst economic advice that any 
President has received in the last 
generation. 

The reason we are in this dilemma— 
one big reason—is because the President 
of the United States is getting such very 
bad economic advice. 

The chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has indicated that he 
does not believe in enforcing antitrust 
laws; does not believe in consumer pro- 
tection; does not believe in the progres- 
sive income tax. And, of course, he is 
giving advice, that classical 17th century 
economic kind, to the President of the 
United States, and it obviously is not 
working. 

Now we are compounding that by mak- 
ing Mr. Lynn another top economic per- 
son in the administration as the head 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
as Mr. Ash has been. 

With that track record, it is in- 
credible that he is now being appointed 
to the Office of Management and 
Budget as its Director. He will now have 
jurisdiction not only over HUD pro- 
grams but also over all programs. 

As we have learned in Congress and 
in the Senate, every time we introduce 
a bill, if it is a significant bill, the 
opinion of the Office of Management 
and Budget is requested. That opinion 
is often decisive. It has great effect on 
members of the committee, and it some- 
times has considerable effect on the 
floor of the Senate. It can kill legisla- 
tion or permit it to become effective. Mr. 
Lynn is in the position to be the execu- 
tioner of the kind of progressive, help- 
ful, and useful legislation that Mem- 
bers of Congress will propose. 

Based on his record at HUD, if he be- 
comes the Director of the OMB, we can 
expect the budget to rise precipitously 
while the programs, productivity, and 
quality of the work throughout the 
Government declines. We will get less 
bang for a buck. 

If a man is a failure in handling a 
$5-billion department, why should he be 
placed in a job which oversees the 
spending of $350 billion? 

On the basis of past performance, this 
nomination should be defeated. I regis- 
ter my own opposition and ask that I be 
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publicly recorded as voting “Nay” on this 
nomination. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
want to join with my colleague from Wis- 
consin in opposing the nomination of 
James T. Lynn as Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. I agree with 
my colleague that Mr. Lynn is an intelli- 
gent and capable individual but as my 
colleague has stated I believe that Mr. 
Lynn’s performance as Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development has re- 
inforced the opinion which I had of him 
2 years ago when I joined with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and others in oppos- 
ing him for that position. 

In addition to the reasons which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated for 
opposing Mr. Lynn with which reasons I 
am in total agreement, I would like to 
point out as I did 2 years ago that Mr. 
Lynn’s attitude toward government in 
general as manifested in hearings before 
the Banking Committee indicated to me 
that he would not be the type of person 
who would offer to the people of this 
country the cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches which 
is so necessary, especially at this time, 
and more particularly in the office for 
which he has been nominated. There is 
no question that our economic problems 
are the most important we face today 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has an extremely re- 
sponsible position. Nevertheless it is in- 
cumbent upon the holder of that office to 
realize that the Office of Management 
and Budget is not the Government that 
it is only one agency in the executive 
branch which is advisory only and should 
not be used to usurp the will of the peo- 
ple. I am afraid that Mr. Lynn does not 
regard that office as such but would em- 
ploy the office more to command than to 
advise. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has grown out of proportion in impor- 
tance over the years and it is time that 
that office was placed in its proper per- 
spective in the entire governmental 
structure. In order to do this, in my 
opinion, it would be much better to ap- 
point someone to that position who is 
mindful of the governmental structure as 
a whole and the role that Congress as 
well as the executive branch necessarily 
plays in making our Government which is 
a government by the people operate. I 
am afraid Mr. Lynn would not fulfill this 
role. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I person- 
ally feel very strongly that the President 
has made the right choice in his selec- 
tion of this very distinguished and cap- 
able man to head up the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

I am confident that he will continue 
to serve this Nation well and I am proud 
of the really significant accomplishments 
he made to this Nation and the service 
to our housing needs during his tenure 
in that particular office. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a listing of these 
accomplishments in the past 2 years. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT: ACCOMPLISHMENTS—1974 


Housing and Community Development Act 
of 1974 passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President, provided for: 

New block grant program for community 
development activities, replacing such cate- 
gorical programs as urban renewal, Model 
Cities, open space, public facility loans, wa- 
ter and sewer, neighborhood facility, and re- 
habilitation loans. Funds will be distributed 
to cities, counties, and other units of gen- 
eral local government on the basis of a stat- 
utory formula. 

Established realistic limits on mortgages 
insured by HUD-FHA. 

Created new leased housing program (Sec- 
tion 8) as the prime housing program to 
meet the needs of low income families. 

Led three major efforts during the year 
to provide economic assistance to the trou- 
bled housing industry: 

In January, GNMA was authorized to make 
commitments to purchase up to $6.6 bil- 
lion of FHA/VA mortgages covering new con- 
struction for at least 200,000 housing units. 

In May, the GNMA Tandem Plan was ex- 
tended by up to $3.3 billion, enough to 
finance the construction of 100,000 addi- 
tional housing units. 

With the passage and signing of the 
Emergency Home Purchase Act of 1974, 
GNMA was authorized to purchase $3 bil- 
lion of conventionally-financed mortgages on 
new homes. President Ford later directed 
that 10 percent of the total be used for the 
purchase of existing home mortgages. 

Launched three-year Target Projects Pro- 
gram (TPP) to improve the physical condi- 
tion and livability of individual public hous- 
ing projects. Thirty-seven local housing au- 
thorities were selected to share in the first 
$35 million from FY 1974 funds; applica- 
tions are now being received from authori- 
ties for the $35 million being made avail- 
able from FY 1975 funds. 

Accelerated research Into lead-based paint 
hazards with a number of new projects, in- 
cluding a four-city demonstration to find the 
best, most cost-effective way of removing 
such hazards from housing. 

HUD and Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
announced creation of a program designed 
to encourage neighborhood preservation ef- 
forts.—The Urban Reinvestment Task Force. 

In area of equal opportunity in housing, 
all HUD field offices were required to provide 
every feasible opportunity for minority con- 
tractors and subcontractors to participate in 
HUD-funded construction. 

6,000 units of low-income housing for In- 
dians were released to fulfill and’ complete 
a five-year agreement to provide 30,000 units 
of Indian housing. 

Minimum property standards for the con- 
struction of low-rent public housing and 
housing approved for mortgage insurance by 
FHA were revised, consolidated and updated. 

New Mobile Home Loan Insurance Pro- 
gram, aimed at improved mobile home pur- 
chase financing, was started. 

Total energy plant in Jersey City started 
up, launching a research project which could 
help meet some of the Nation's energy needs. 
The plant will demonstrate and evaluate the 
economy, efficiency, and reliability of a total 
energy system. 

HUD began working with NASA and other 
Federal agencies to. develop a solar energy 
program, 

Department conducted two pre-summit 
conferences on inflation to determine the 
economic problems—and potential solu- 
tions—of the housing and construction fn- 
dustry and State and local governments. 
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39 area offices to provide 


speedier processing of 
nity development 


expedited handling called for in the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 
1974, 

For the first time, the Department estab- 
lished a Goals Management System, which 
resulted in the development of realistic goals 
by all elements of the Department and a 
sound system of monitoring and evaluating 
progress towards those goals. 

During the year, the number of commu- 
nities participating in the Flood Insurance 
Program virtually doubled again (to 5,500) 
and more than 153,000 flood insurance poli- 
cies were sold in 1974 to bring the total 
number of policies in force to 465,000 as of 
November 1974. 

Disaster Relief Act Amendments of 1974. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT: ACCOMPLISHMENTS—1973 


Intensive and comprehensive study and 
evaluation of major subsidized housing pro- 
grams, which were suspended in January, 
completed in September and findings issued 
in a report, Housing in the Seventies, which 
formed basis for legislative recommenda- 
tions. 

Procedures in the leased housing program 
(Section 23) revised to bring the program 
into line with direct cash assistance ap- 
proach, 

Experimental Housing Allowance Program 
became operational. It is designed to evaluate 
the direct cash assistance concept for pro- 
viding housing aid to low income families. 

Transition year funding developed for com- 
munity development programs terminated in 
anticipation of new block grant approach. 
Urban renewal and Model Cities programs 
provided with sufficient funds to carry on 
activities until end of Fiscal Year 1974. 

Disaster assistance functions, formerly 
carried out by the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, were absorbed by newly-estab- 
lished Federal Disaster Assistance Adminis- 
tration In HUD. 

Community development and community 
planning and management functions com- 
bined under Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munity Planning and Development. 

Research and technology functions were 
combined with policy development under 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Development 
and Research. 

Flood Disaster Protection Act of 1973, 
signed on last day of year, provided in- 
creased insurance for those covered by flood 
insurance and provided incentives for the 
purchase of such insurance. During the year, 
the number of communities participating in 
the program doubled (to 2,800) and. the 
number of flood insurance policies in force 
rose to 315,000 ($5.4 billion in coverage). 

Revised regulations issued for Interstate 
Land Sales Registration to increase the pro- 
tection of consumers by requiring increased 
disclosure and regulating advertising by land 
developers. 

Policy and procedural changes made to in- 
crease financial stability of HUD-insured 
rental housing and the incidence of defaults 
was reduced in HUD-insured properties. 

Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (GNMA) guaranteed more than $2.5 
billion of “pass-through” securities and is- 
sued $2.7 billion of commitments to buy 
mortgages under its Tandem Plan authori- 
zation. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the nomination of Jim Lynn 


to be the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. Some of Mr. Lynn’s 
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critics here today have stated that Mr. 
Lynn is not an active department head 
and that he has done nothing to assist 
the cities during his tenure. I disagree. 
This morning I had the pleasure of at- 
tending a very important event. It was 
the first approvals by HUD of the com- 
munity development block grants that 
were authorized by the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974. I 
might add that the pleasure was double 
for me, because the two applications that 
were approved came from Sinton, Tex., 
and Ft. Worth, Tex. 

The significance of this event cannot 
be overstated. The Congress has tried for 
several years to approve this community 
development legislation. I sincerely think 
that we would have had no bill this past 
session had it not been for the tireless 
efforts of Jim Lynn and his staff at HUD. 
This measure was signed into law on 
August 22, 1974, and I think it is a trib- 
ute to the efforts that Mr. Lynn has made 
at HUD during the past few months—in 
getting the regulations published and 
approved, and in arguing before both 
Appropriations Committees for full 
funding for community development— 
that today HUD is ready to disburse well 
over $2 billion to communities all across 
the country. This is but one of his many 
accomplishments while at HUD. 

Mr. President, it is a rarity when the 
Members of Congress find a person who 
is as accessible to our committees, their 
staffs and individual. members, as Jim 
Lynn. I look forward to working with 
him in this same capacity as the Direc- 
tor of OMB. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the nomination of James 
Lynn as Director of OMB. Jim Lynn 
has a distinguished record as Secretary 
of HUD. Under. his. able direction, HUD 
made great advances in cOmmunity de- 
velopment, disaster relief, and housing 
industry stimulation. His creativity and 
ability to organize and manage a large 
bureaucracy has been amply demon- 
strated. 

During his tenure at HUD, Jim Lynn 
was instrumental in the creation of the 
Community Development Act of 1974. 
With an eye for social justice as well as 
efficiency, Lynn’s leadership is greatly 
respected. Under him, HUD made ad- 
vances in such diverse areas as neighbor- 
hood preservation, equal opportunity for 
minority contractors, and low-income 
housing for Indians. 

Being from the State of Oregon, whose 
economy depends upon the housing in- 
dustry, I have had a chance to work 
closely with Jim Lynn. Under Mr. Lynn’s 
hand, HUD Jed major efforts to provide 
economic. assistance to our greatest 
troubled industry. 

We in Congress have often looked at 
OMB with suspicion, Jim Lynn, I be- 
lieve, is capable of changing that. He 
does his job in a straightforward man- 
ner. His ability and dedication combined 
with an openness, which have served him 
and our Government so well, will con- 
tinue to be of value as Director of OMB. 
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I strongly recommend Jim Lynn for 
the position of Director of the OMB and 
urge my colleagues to support his nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recorded 
as voting “nay” on the’ nomination of 
Mr. Lynn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CUL- 
ver). The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of 
James T. Lynn, of Ohio, to be Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget? (Putting the question.) 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unant- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
nomination of Betty Southard Murphy, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
ination will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Betty Southard Murphy, 
of Virginia, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


NOMINATION OF BETTY 
SOUTHARD MURPHY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, throughout 
our consideration of this nomination, 
our distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
Senator Tart, has been a strong support- 
er of Mrs. Murphy. 

Unfortunately, illness prevented him 
from being here today to speak on her 
behalf. Had he been here, he would have 
delivered the following statement and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT Tart, JR. 

On January 29, 1975, at a-hearing before 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, I 
had the pleasure and high honor to intro- 
duce ta my Colleagues on the Committtee 
Mrs. Betty Southard Murphy, who has been 
nominated by President Ford to be a mem- 
ber and to be the Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

On the same day, the Committee mem- 
bership unanimously voted to report favor- 
ably her nomination to the full Senate. I 
am extremely gratified that the Senate has 
now confirmed her nomination and that she 
will be given the opportunity to contribute 
to the development labor law in her capacity 
as the Chairperson of the National Labor 
Relations Board, 

Betty Southard Murphy ls a top-notch 
labor lawyer and an experienced government 
administrator, She is presently serving as 
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the Wage and Hour Administrator for the 
US. Department of Labor, a position for 
which I recommended her appointment, 
Since assuming this responsibility in mid- 
1974, Mrs. Murphy has done an outstanding 
job in administering some 82 labor statutes. 
Principal among these is the Pair Labor 
Standards Act which posed many difficult 
problems for her resolution. In all instances, 
she has decided matters objectively and fair- 
ly after due considerations of the issues. 

Ohio is extremely proud of Mrs. Murphy 
and her accomplishments. Her family dates 
back to over 200 years of residence in the 
State. Mrs. Murphy began her academic 
studies by attending the Ohio State Univer- 
sity undergraduate school where she received 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1952. Thereafter, 
she served as a correspondent and free-lance 
journalist. In 1958, she graduated with a 
J.D. degree from the American University 
Law School. 

Her career as a labor lawyer began in 1958 
as an enforcement attorney with the NLRB. 
in Washington. Within the next two years, 
she joined a private practice where for thir- 
teen years she practiced extensively in all 
phases of labor, corporate, and administrative 
law, including NLRB. EEOC. I.CC., 
F.C.C., and other administrative agencies too 
numerous to mention. She has been active 
in all courts in the District of Columbia in 
general litigation. I think of substantial tm- 
portance is the fact that she has tried cases 
or otherwise appeared im federal or state 
courts in nineteen different states and has 
argued in nine of the eleven United States 
Courts of Appeals. Indeed, she has earned a 
national reputation for rendering excellent 
legal service. 

She is truly an experienced and competent 
labor lawyer, and, I might add, one of few 
lawyers practicing in the United States who 
has successfully represented both interna- 
tional unions and employers. Thus, she has 
a broad base of support from both manage- 
ment and labor groups. This is a real tribute 
to her objectivity and expertise. 

As & proven government administrator, she 
is able to bring to the Board the expertise 
necessary to assure sufficient regulatory re- 
form so that it will continue to expedite its 
ever-increasing case load. 1974 was a record 
year for the Agency in that it handled 42,373 
eases, most of which stemmed from charges 
of unfair labor practices. The Board’s case 
load will, in all probability, continue to in- 
crease partly because of the expanded juris- 
diction which the Agency now has by virtue 
of the nonprofit hospital amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which I authored last year. 
It is evident that reform of the Board’s ad- 
ministrative practices and procedures is 
necessary if it is going to capably and fairly 
process those cases that are presented to it. 
I. am confident that if anybody can secure 
necessary reform, it is Betty Murphy. 

Moreover, I was especially pleased to learn 
that Mrs, Murphy has written to the Chair- 
man of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Senator Williams, indicating her will- 
ingness to appear before the Committee at 
any time to answer questions or provide in- 
formation sought by the Committee. It is 
this spirit of candid cooperation which speaks 
highly for Mrs. Murphy. I, as a Senator, 
deeply appreciate her good-faith offer. 

Betty Murphy is both a credit to the legal 
profession and to the American women’s 
movement. She constantly exemplifies a 
standard of excellence, and her talent will 
enure to the benefit of the National Labor 
Relations Board and to our national labor 
relations policy in the years ahead. In behalf 
of my Colleagues, I extend to her best wishes 
for complete success in this critical post. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate return to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
AND TIME FOR VOTE ON THE 
FOOD STAMP MEASURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at 1:30 
p.m. today, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the food stamp matter 
and that there be no rolicall votes in re- 
lation thereto. prior to 3:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator mean the House bill? 


- Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I will leave 


that up to the manager of the measure 
to decide. I simply ask that at 1:30 the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
that matter, and that Mr. TALMADGE or 
his designee be recognized at that time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to recite that this agree- 
ment, to take up the matter, is being 
entered into with the approval of the 
ranking minority member, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), and with 
the approval of other minority members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

As I understand the agreement, while 
there is consent to take it up at 1:30, 
there is no agreement as to voting, other 
than that no vote will occur prior to 3:30 
p.m. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. I would assume that there 
would be at least one or two rollcall votes 
in relation to the matter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 57—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION REPORTED, AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to report the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs resolution requesting a total of 
$890,000 for the committee's operations 
this year. Due to the delay in organiza- 
tion of our committee, we were unable to 
submit this resolution by January 31, 
1975. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. What is the resolution 
referred to by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, It is a resolution re- 
questing a total of $890,000 for the com- 
mittee’s operation for this year. 

Mr. TOWER. And this is as agreed to 
by the committee? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. 

The resolution is as follows: 

S. Res. 57 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized from 
March 1, 1975, through February 29, 1976, 
for the purposes stated and within the limi- 
tations imposed by the following sections, 
in its discretion (1) to make expenditures 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, (2) 
to employ personnel, and (3) with the prior 
consent of the Government department or 
agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to use on a re- 
imbursable basis the services of personnel of 
any such department or agency. 

Sec, 2. The Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1975, 
through February 29, 1976, to expend not to 
exceed $590,000 to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to each of the subjects set forth 
below in succeeding sections of this resolu- 
tion, said funds to be allocated to the re- 
spective specific inquiries in accordance with 
such succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec, 3. Not to exceed $415,000 shall be avail- 
able for a study or Investigation of— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and indus- 
try; 

(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, including 
monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, 
and mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the 
dollar; 

(7) prices of commodities, rents, and serv- 
ices; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

BEC, 4, Not to exceed $240,000 shall be avail- 


production, 
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able for a study or investigation of public and 
private housing and urban affairs generally. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $145,000 shall be avail- 
able for an inquiry and investigation per- 
taining to the securities industry. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $90,000 shall be avail- 
able for oversight activities pertaining to all 
matters over which the Committee has juris- 
diction under rule XXV 1(e). 

Src. 7. The committee shall report its fnd- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with re- 
spect to each study or investigation for which 
expenditure is authorized by this resolution, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than February 28, 1976. 

Src. 8. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:30 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if no Senator seeks recognition at this 
time, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 1:30 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:08 p.m., recessed until 1:30 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. CULVER). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cut- 
VER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 58—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
PROPOSING A STUDY OF THE 
FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, by direction 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I report favorably the follow- 
ing resolution and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a study of the food 
stamp program and submit legislative rec- 
ommendations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I submit an 
original resolution from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, as I have 
just done, and on which the Chair has 
granted immediate consideration. Fol- 
lowing the consideration of this resolu- 
tion the Senate will consider legislation 
to postpone an administration proposal 
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to increase the amount of recipient in- 
come required to be spent on food stamps. 

In approving that legislation, the com- 
mittee unanimously agreed that the food 
stamp program should be reviewed in its 
entirety. Therefore, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry ordered re- 
ported a Senate resolution directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a study 
of the program and make recommenda- 
tions for legislative changes in four spe- 
cific areas. These areas are: 

First. Disqualification of families who 
have adequate incomes, Eligibility is cur- 
rently computed on “adjusted net in- 
come” which is gross income less taxes, 
certain work-related expenses, total cost 
of child care as a consequence of work, 
a portion of the amount spent for hous- 
ing, medical expenses over $10, and other 
factors. The result has been that some 
families of four with annual incomes over 
$10,000 are qualifying for food stamps. 

The second specific matter to study 
would be reduction of administrative 
complexities. General welfare programs 
and the food stamp program are usually 
administered by the same agency at the 
local level, but at the Federal level they 
come under two separate departments. 
As a result, a recent study indicated a 
27.2-percent error rate in food stamp 
cases handled by those county workers 
who must also handle AFDC cases for 
the same recipient. 

The third specific area of study would 
be cash and stamp accountability. Coun- 
ties are held totally accountable by the 
Federal Government for all stamps 
shipped to sales agents within the coun- 
ty. Yet, there are lax procedures in noti- 
fying county officials of the amount of 
cash and stamps shipped. 

Finally, the fourth specific category 
would be penalties for abuse of the pro- 
gram. Present penalties for embezzle- 
ment and counterfeiting of food stamps 
need to be increased to deter these ac- 
tivities and a more direct linkage be- 
tween stamps and eligibility identifica- 
tion cards needs to be made to prevent 
abuse. 

These are just a few suggested areas, 
and there may be other areas of abuse 
that should be studied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In addition, the resolution directs the 
Secretary to make such other recom- 
mendations for legislation as he deems 
necessary. 

Mr. President, as I recall, at the meet- 
ing this morning nearly every member of 
the Agriculture Committee expressed 
concern about potential abuses, not with 
the thought in mind of depriving anyone 
of benefits, but with the real thought 
in mind of tightening up abuses, if any, 
whether they be in the way the program 
is administered or through eligibility re- 
quirements, in an effort to make certain 
that those who are entitled to food 
stamps and who may not now receive 
stamps will properly receive those bene- 
fits at the earliest possible time. 

So there is a great concern by every- 
one on the committee. I believe that con- 


cern is shared by everyone in this body, 
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and I would hope that the resolution 
would be adopted. 

To make certain that those at the De- 
partment of Agriculture charged with 
the responsibility for this study are as 
thorough and understand the will of the 
Senate, I would ask at the appropriate 
time that we might have the yeas and 
neys on the resolution. It is my under- 
standing there will be no record votes 
prior to 3:30; and, at the appropriate 
time, when there is an adequate number 
of Senators present, perhaps the yeas 
and the nays could be called for. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, first 
of all, I do not think we have any better 
social program on the statute books 
than the food stamp program. I think it 
is an absolutely essential program in our 
country, and especially at this time when 
we have millions of people unemployed, 
millions of others who, while employed, 
are at very low income levels, and it is 
through the food stamp program that 
some 17 million people are receiving 
what amounts to an income supplement. 
They are getting their food at reduced 
prices through the food stamp bonus. 

What the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) is addressing with his resolution 
today is a call on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to take a very critical look at this 
program with an eye especially on any 
abuses that may have developed. 

I think it goes without saying that in 
any program where you have 17 million 
people participating there are going to 
be some abuses. Even if you had 17 mil- 
lion angels there are going to be some 
abuses. There are some people who cheat 
on their income taxes. There are some 
people who may abuse some of the 
privileges that we have here in Congress. 

Any institution, whether it is public 
or private, which involves that many 
people, is going to involve some abuses. 

I personally think, as one who is some- 
what familiar with this program, that 
the problem of abuses is greatly 
exaggerated in the publie mind. 

I am very confident in supporting this 
resolution, which I do. I join with the 
Senator from Kansas in supporting it 
that a critical study of this program is 
going to show that the number of people 
who are participating in a way as to 
abuse the program is a very, very small 
percentage of the total. 

Indeed, the most serious abuse in this 
program, as far as I am concerned, is 
that we have not yet found as efficient a 
way to administer it as I would like to see 
us discover. 

It bothers me to read reports that un- 
employed workers are standing in line in 
Detroit and other places from 5 to 6 
o'clock in the morning through the day 
trying to get certified for food stamp 
assistance. These are people whose taxes 
have paid for this program over the 
vears. Now some of them have been 
unemployed for a good many months 
and at this time they need some help. 
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In the administration of the program, 
there is a 30- to 60-day time while they 
are standing in line from day to. day, 
even to get someone to process their 
application. 


That is another side of the abuses that 
we ought to keep in mind when we are 
concerned about detecting who may be 
cheating on the program who are already 
participating. 

But having made that clear and hav- 
ing reaffirmed my own essential faith in 
the overall character of this program, I 
do want to say that I have no objection 
to the resolution. As a matter of fact, I 
join with the Senator, as did every other 
member of the committee, in voting to 
bring this matter to the floor as a sepa- 
rate resolution. 


Later on, we will turn to the question 
of the President’s request that we cut 
back on food stamp benefits, but for the 
time being, I add my voice in support of 
the Senator’s resolution. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the remarks 
of the Senator from South Dakota and I 
share his concern about the program. I 
am not at all convinced that we are going 
to find all the many abuses we hear about. 

It may do a great deal to dispel some 
of the doubts about the program if there 
is a thorough and objective study done. 
After that study, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in its oversight function could fol- 
low up on any report made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. It may dispel 
some doubts and some of the examples we 
discussed this morning during our hear- 
ing. 

But, in any event, I would again under- 
seore that the study is not aimed just 
at abuses by those who may apply or may 
qualify for food stamps. It also addresses 
itself to a broader inquiry into adminis- 
trative costs, duplication, and other areas 
that may provide for more efficient ad- 
ministration and better control, with the 
aim in mind of producing the most bene- 
fits possible for those who are properly 
qualified. 

Mr. President, I intend to ask for the 
yeas and nays. It appears from casual 
observation that a sufficient number of 
Senators are not in the Chamber. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the hour of 
3:30 p.m. a vote occur on this resolution 
and that prior to 3:30 it may be in order 
for the Senator from Kansas to ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUSPENSION OF INCREASES IN THE 
COST OF FOOD STAMPS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I report favorably the bill 
that is at the desk and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (s. 35) to maintain the nutritional 
adequacy of the food stamp program. 


February 5, 1975 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an amend- 
ment to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 7(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
(7 U.S.C. 2016(b)), the charge Imposed on 
any household for a coupon allotment under 
such Act after the date of enactment of this 
Act and prior to December 30, 1975, may not 
exceed the charge that would have been im- 
posed on such household for such coupon 
allotment under rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated under such Act and in effect on 
January 1, 1975. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, earlier 
today the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry voted 11 to 2 to block the ad- 
ministration's effort to increase the cost 
of the food stamps effective on March 1. 

This action is very similar to the ac- 
tion taken in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday when that entire body 
voted on the same issue by a vote of 374 
to 39. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry suggested today that we affirm 
the action taken in the House. 

Mr, President, the issue here is very 
clear. Indiscriminately, without regard 
to the need of the people involved, 95 
percent of the 17 million food stamp re- 
cipients would have to pay 30 percent of 
their income in order to purchase food 
stamps. 

That would be the case if the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order went into effect 
on March 1, which will happen unless 
this measure is passed by the Senate. 

For the average food stamp partici- 
pant, that would mean an increase in the 
cost of their food budget of about 30 per- 
cent. This would have the effect of cut- 
ting the total food stamp budget by some 
20 percent, or reducing it from $3.9 to 
$3.2 billion. 

Now, Mr. President, if what we are 
most interested in doing is saving $700 
million, eyen though it comes out of the 
stomach of hungry people, then the ad- 
ministration’s proposal makes sense. 

If at a time when the country is in 
deep economic trouble, when there are 
millions of people unemployed, when 
there are millions of others on inade- 
quate income, we are interested in pro- 
tecting those people with some kind of 
an income supplement program, which 
is what the food stamp program is, then 
by all means the Senate this afternoon 
should move overwhelmingly to ratify 
the action taken by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture this morning. 

The administration’s proposal would 
have forced over 1.3 million poor, elderly, 
and unemployed Americans out of the 
program entirely, without anything else 
to fall back on at a very desperate time 
in the economic life of this country. 

So the central issue here at a time 
when we hear so much about the few 
people who may be abusing the program, 
the central issue is what happens to the 
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17 million needy Americans who are try- 
ing to get through one of the worst eco- 
nomic periods in the history of this coun- 
try. 

The issue is not the handful of people 
that we hear so much about who may be 
abusing the program, and whom I would 
like to see removed from this program 
and brought to justice; because they do 
give a black eye to this otherwise very 
fine program. We do not want to lose 
sight of the central issue which is the 
millions of people who are unemployed 
by the loss of their jobs that are fight- 
ing to feed their families and maintain 
some measure of dignity, to say nothing 
of the factors of health and nutrition 
that are involved, 

Reform is needed in the food stamp 
program. No one argues about that. Re- 
form to remove cheaters, but also re- 
form to see that the thousands of truly 
needy families do not wait anywhere 
from 1 month to 3 months to receive 
benefits that they are fully entitled to 
under the law but which they are now 
prevented from enjoying by the redtape 
that, unfortunately, exists in the admin- 
istration of this program. 

Dealing forcefully with the abuses that 
keep families from receiving what this 
country has deemed necessary to their 
health and welfare is as important as 
catching the few people who steal from 
their neighbors by fraudulently partici- 
pating in this program. 

I want to make every effort I can, as 
one Senator, to see that both abuses are 
corrected without delay. 

The problem now is to halt this ill- 
advised administration regulation which 
otherwise goes into effect on the first of 
March, just about 3 weeks down the 
road. The planned increase in purchase 
requirements for food stamp recipients, 
when you add that to the inflationary 
pressures that are already playing on 
consumers in this country, will place an 
impossible burden upon their ability to 
obtain an adequate diet. 

I want to say, Mr. President, without 
any doubt at all, if this regulation were 
allowed to stand it means substantially 
more hunger and malnutrition in a coun- 
try that ought not to tolerate it. We are 
in financial difficulty in this country, but 
the difficulty is not so serious that people 
have to go hungry in the United States. 

In essence, the President's proposal 
would shift approximately $750 million 
in food purchase cost from the national 
treasury to the pocketbooks of the low- 
income families of the Nation during this 
next fiscal year, and about $325 million 
would be taken out of the pockets of 
those people in what remains in the 
current fiscal year. When combined with 
the 5-percent ceiling the President now 
wants to place upon any upward adjust- 
ment in the food cost adjuster provision 
in the Food Stamp Act, almost $1 billion 
in increased food stamp cost would be 
experienced by those participating in the 
program during the coming fiscal year, 
if both of these administration changes 
were adopted. 

Mr. President, to make matters even 
worse, the administration at this same 
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time is asking Congress for an additional 
$300 million in military assistance for 
South Vietnam, and an increase of over 
$8 billion in next rer budget for mili- 
tary purposes in general. 

Without getting involved this after- 
noon in an involved debate or a compli- 
cated debate about this supplemental re- 
quest for more arms for Southeast Asia, 
or whether or not we need to add on an- 
other $8 billion to the military budget 
next year above and beyond what we are 
already spending in a recordbreaking 
budget, I do not see how the administra- 
tion can argue on the one hand that we 
can go ahead with an $8 billion increase 
in military outlays and yet we cannot 
afford $700 million to finance the food 
needs of these poor families. 

Both the administration and the Con- 
gress appear to be in agreement regard- 
ing the need to provide an income tax 
cut in order to stimulate our economy. 
We may have some difference about how 
the tax cut ought to be applied and what 
the formula ought to be, but I think there 
is general agreement that there should 
be some kind of tax reduction. 

We must again remember that this 
action offers no relief whatsoever to the 
poor for the simple reason that they do 
not have enough income to pay any taxes. 
Now they would be hit at both ends. They 
would not share the increased dispos- 
able income that would be provided to 
most taxpayers as a result of the tax cut, 
but they would be expected to increase 
their expenditures for food out of their 
existing meager incomes. 

How can they be expected to do that 
when it is already becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for most of them to meet ex- 
isting food stamp purchase require- 
ments due to the increased prices they 
pay for heat, fuel, housing, clothing, 
health care, and other essentials in their 
lives? 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
not only adopt the bill now before us, but 
to do so overwhelmingly so the President 
and his associates will understand that 
Congress is not about to join them in 
turning their backs on the Nation’s poor, 
our Nation’s elderly, and our Nation’s 
hungry citizens. I very much hope that 
the Senate will endorse this measure in a 
resounding and overwhelming manner. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the issue 
before the Senate is not one of whether 
or not we should have a food stamp pro- 
gram. That is in the law. It is going to 
stay. There is no issue over the fact that 
the very poor of our country should be 
treated most generously in a food stamp 
program. 

There is a difference of opinion about 
the future of the food stamp program. 
There are some of us who believe that 
the time is now to look into certain 
questions and problems that arise. We 
are not dealing with a small program. 
In 1964 we had 467,000 recipients of food 
stamps. It cost $26 million. 

Ten years later, instead of one-third 
of a million people receiving food stamps, 
there were 13 million recipients of food 
stamps. 
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In December of 1974 the number of 
recipients exceeded 17 million. 

The Joint Economic Committee tells 
us that before long, by mid-1976, one in 
four Americans will be eligible for food 
stamps. That is 25 percent of the 
population. 

Mr. President, we should not allow 
ourselves to get emotional about feeding 
those who are undernourished. There is 
no dispute about that. The dispute is 
over what should we do, and what should 
we do now, to make it a program that 
conserves our assets so that we can, for 
all time to come, fulfill our obligation to 
the poor and less fortunate of the land. 

This law needs some revisions. Con- 
gress has some work to do. We cannot 
point our finger at the bureaucrats and 
say that they have caused all the trouble. 
We have provided a law that says that 
if your income is a certain amount, you 
are eligible for food stamps. Someone 
who is eligible for food stamps operates 
on a program whereby you put in some 
of your own money and get in return 
food stamps that enable you to buy a 
great deal more. 

For example, the average contribution 
by the recipient is 23 percent of his in- 
come. Before any conclusions are drawn 
about income, I point out that that is a 
defined term. Under some circumstances, 
from income you deduct rent, household 
expenses, utilities, medical care, expenses 
of going to work, and many other things; 
and then you come down to what their 
net income is. If an elderly couple, after 
deducting all these items, would have 
$100 over that, that is regarded as net 
income; and under existing law, they 
would pay 23 percent and get in return 
$84 of food stamps—food stamps having 
a value of $84, for $23. 

If this practice is confined to those 
who are really poor, I know of no one 
who is objecting to it. It enables them, 
for $23, to buy $84 worth of groceries. I 
am not finding fault with that, if we get 
it to the right people. 

Who pays the difference? Their neigh- 
bors, the average person. There is no 
mystical place for the Government to get 
money. 

We have an obligation to the poor to 
have a program so well written and so 
carefully run that it does not come into 
disrepute, that the assets of our country 
are sufficient to take care of the poor. 

When Congress wrote the law, it pro- 
vided that the recipients should pay part 
of their food stamp cost. How much? 
This is what Congress said: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
the law, households shall be charged for the 
coupon allotment issued to them, and the 
amount of such charge shall represent a rea- 
sonabie investment on the part of the house- 
hold, but in no event more than 30 percent 
of the household’s income. 


What brings this matter to the floor of 
the Senate today? The President fixed it 
at 30 percent. That is higher than it was, 
yes. Perhaps the President made a mis- 
take, Congress authorized it to go to 30 
percent. Lawsuits are pending, There 
may be dispute as to how to apply the 30 
percent, whether it should be uniform 
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and whatnot. But the fact remains that 
Congress wrote the 30-percent provision 
in the law. 

With respect to poor people who have 
practically no income, after you deduct 
all these deductibles and a couple has $30 
or less a month, they get free stamps. 
After the President’s action would be- 
eome effective, they still would get free 
stamps. 

I rise today not to oppose the program 
of food stamps. As I say, that is well 
established. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on the point he has 
just made? 

Mr, CURTIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think it is impor- 
tant to understand, for the Recorp, that 
what the President did is not what Con- 
gress intended in the food stamp legisla- 
tion. The law states that the recipient 
should pay a reasonable proportion based 
on his ability to pay, but in no case could 
it go beyond 30 percent. 

There is not the faintest hint there 
that Congress intended that everybody 
would pay 30 percent of their income to 
qualify for the food stamp program. That 
is what the President’s order provides, 

The Senator has said that the Pres- 
idential regulation would still permit a 
small percentage of people to receive free 
food stamps, and that is true. But it does 
not do anything for the person who is 
just above that level. Suppose your in- 
come were a little more than $30 a month. 
Suppose you got $40; suppose you got $50. 
This is still not enough to buy the 
groceries. 

But if the administration orders 
stamps, you would have to provide 30 
percent of that meager income in order 
to qualify for food stamp assistance. How 
much. better it is and how much more 
just it is to have the «<dministrators of 
this program set that level according to 
the family’s income and use the 30 per- 
cent as the ceiling, not as the common 
floor, that everybody is going to have to 
pay, without regard to their ability to 


pay. 

I just wanted the Senator to yield me 
this time so that I could make that point 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

I want to be fair. There is a dispute 
about applying 30 percent across the 
board. I grant that. I stated it in my 
opening statement. But the fact remains, 
also, that Congress said that they shall 
fix a ceiling not to exceed 30 percent, and 
the President has not gone beyond 30 
percent in any case. Whether or not he 
violated something or was in error when 
he made it across the board, that is the 
matter in dispute. 

We think that the time to start the 
wheels in motion to improve the food 
stamp program is now. We are not sug- 
gesting that we hold up this resolution. 
One amendment could have held it up 
for 24 hours. If we were delaying and 
harassing, we would certainly have 
utilized that. 

At the appropriate time, this is an 
amendment that will be offered, a new 
section. It provides: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby di- 
rected to provide to the Congress, not later 
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than June 30, 1975, recommendations for 
legislative changes which will (1) disqualify 
the families who have adequate incomes from 
receiving stamps; (2) reduce administrative 
complexities which make joint operation of 
the other Federal assistance programs dif- 
cult; (3) tighten accountability for procure- 
ment, shipping and handling of food stamps; 
(4) increase penalties for those who abuse 
the program; (5) such other recommenda- 
tions as he may desire to make. 


What we are asking is that this be 
adopted as an amendment and that it go 
to the House. I am sure the House will 
accept it. 

Can anyone imagine a House Member 
opposing an amendment that asks the 
Secretary to check into the matter and 
report back as to whether we need any 
laws to disqualify families who have ade- 
quate income? Can anyone imagine a 
House Member voting against having the 
Secretary of Agriculture report back on 
needed changes in the law to reduce ad- 
ministrative complexities? Can anyone 
imagine a House Member who would vote 
against having the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture submit recommendations to tighten 
accountability for procurement, ship- 
ping, and handling of food stamps? 

Who is the program for? It is for the 
poor. 

Why would anybody oppose an amend- 
ment that would make more of the money 
available for the poor? Would anybody 
in the House of Representatives increase 
penalties for those who abuse the pro- 
gram? I do not think so. 

Would anybody in the House of Repre- 
sentatives oppose an amendment that 
invited the Secretary of Agriculture to 
present such other legislative recom- 
mendations as he has in mind? The adop- 
tion of this amendment does not delay 
the effective date of the main resolution, 
the main resolution which sets aside the 
President's order or determination. 

Mr. President, the real friends of the 
poor and the real friends of a properly 
run food stamp program are those who 
want a well-run food stamp program that 
does not result in disrepute. We have so 
carelessly written this law that what is 
income is awfully hard to define. For 
instance, some would take their income 
and they deduct from that or they dis- 
regard in their property statement the 
tools and equipment they need to earn 
a living. It should be better defined than 
that. A farmer who does not own his land 
might have a quarter of a million dollars 
in machines and trucks and tractors. 
Under this law, he can have all that 
equipment, he can have a car, he excludes 
his insurance program, and then if he 
had a bad year, as a lot of them did in 
the cattle feeding business this year, and 
his expenses exceeded his income, he is 
eligible for food stamps. He is eligible for 
food stamps. That should not be; that 
should not be. 

Food stamps should be provided for 
rural people, farmers, and others, as for 
any other citizen. They should be pro- 
vided when they do not have the re- 
sources to get a nutritious diet for them- 
selves. Now, do the honest and con- 
scientious march in and ask for food 
stamps under those circumstances? No. 

Who does? Whom are we penalizing by 
trying to clean up such a thing? The 
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worthy poor? Not at all; not at all. I 
know a citizen in my State who has 
worked hard, pays his own bills, is gen- 
erous toward other people, and he rented 
a house from a landlord who had two 
other houses, and the landlord was re- 
ceiving food stamps. 

I wish to read to the Senate what 
has been published about this. I hold 
in my hand a book entitled “California’s 
Blueprint for National Welfare Reform,” 
carried on under the direction of the 
former Governor, Ronald Reagan. Here 
is what it says: 

The Food Stamp program has multiplied 
from 367,000 recipients nationally in 1964 to 
more than 13 million this year. That's a 3,400 
percent increase! In just 10 years! During the 
Same perlod federal expenditures for food 
stamps have increased 8,700 percent—from 
$26 million in 1964 to $2.3 bilHon this year. 


Reading on: 

The USDA estimates that by the middle of 
next year, 16 million Americans—one in every 
14 persons—will be using food stamps. 


Last December, it passed that. Seven- 
teen million Americans were using food 
stamps— 

A report prepared for use by the Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress warns that within 
three years, at the present rate of growth, 
one in eyery four Americans could be eligible 
to receive food stamps at least one month 
during the year. 


Listen to this: 

Federal food stamp eligibility requirements 
are far more lax than, welfare eligibility 
rules. In addition, the income exemptions a 
food stamp applicant can claim to qualify 
for stamps are far more liberal than those 
in the AFDC program. 


Here is a program that is more liberal 
with people than the program provided 
for a mother who, without the assistance 
of a man in the house, is raising 
children. 

This report also carries this state- 
ment: 

Federal food stamp eligibility standards 
now allow families with incomes well over 
$10,000 a year to receive food stamps, even 
though they are not on welfare. 


Mr. President, does this amendment 
that is suggested stop the passage of this 
resolution? Not at all. Does it destroy 
the program? No. All it does is write into 
the law a requirement that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall report by June 
30 of this year his recommendations on 
these questions raised. 

It may be argued that after this 
amendment was presented in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
suggestion was made that we take the 
same language and pass it as the sense 
of the Senate. Well, I think the House of 
Representatives should be in on it. I 
think it should have the force of law. 

Mr. President, when we allow a situa- 
tion to prevail where someone not on 
welfare, having an income of over $10,- 
000, can have food stamps, it is time 
for us to change the law. When we allow 
other people with capital assets running 
to over hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to be eligible for food stamps, it is time 
to change the law. 

Mr. President, there is a wide dis- 
agreement over food stamps for strikers. 
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It is expensive. That is not involved 
today. 

It is also true that over the length 
and breadth of the land, there are those 
people who carry on a different way of 
life, who live in communes, have no visi- 
ble means of support, perform no useful 
work, and if their parents do not claim 
them as an income-tax exemption, they 
are eligible for food stamps. 

Mr. President, it is time for us to think 
about the people of modest income in 
this country who pay taxes. They will 
be perfectly willing to dig deep and 
sacrifice for the real poor, the people 
who cannot help themselves. 

But how can we go back home if we 
have failed to write into the law every- 
thing that we could to prevent individ- 
uals who choose a way of life of not 
working from having their food sub- 
sidized? 

Whom is it subsidized by? Other peo- 
ple; people of all races, color, and creeds, 
who work and pay taxes. That is where 
the money comes from. 

I want to read something further from 
this California report: 

Counties have long suspected that some 
individuals, particularly those with no fixed 
place of residence, receive food stamps bene- 
fits at the same time in more than one 
county. Moreover, duplicate benefits received 
trom more than one state, as in the case of 
recipients frequently crossing the Oregon- 
California border at Del Norte County, en- 
able these recipients to “maintain” a resi- 
dence in both states in order to attempt to 
qualify for assistance in both states. To illus- 
trate, in 1971 a man was convicted on wel- 
fare fraud charges and sentenced to prison 
in California. He and a woman companion 
had been receiving AFDC and food stamp 
benefits in Montana, Oregon, Utah and 18 
California counties. 


Mr. President, the way to serve the 
poor, the way to serve those who are mal- 
nourished, the way to preserve a pro- 
gram so the taxpayers of America will 
carry on the load, is to clean up such 
things. To pass this proposal as a sense 
of the Senate resolution is not a sub- 
stitute for writing it into the law, though 
some might support it as a means of not 
putting something like that in the law. 
They will have to decide that for them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, let us do our utmost to 
be just and generous to the poor of the 
land, to do that which we could and 
should do for the undernourished and 
the malnourished, but in doing it, let us 
not bring disrepute upon those must 
receive food stamps, because they are 
justly entitled to them by extending this 
assistance to categories where it should 
not be. Let us not endanger any program 
for the just, humane, and generous treat- 
ment of the poor by having laws that 
permit its benefits to go to many people 
who are not poor at all. If we fail in this, 
it could well happen that a public senti- 
ment would arise in this country and 
action might be taken that would be det- 
rimental to people who are entitled to 
cur consideration and help. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that later 
today, when this matter is under con- 
sideration, a majority of the Senate will 
write into the law the requirement that 
the Secretary of Agriculture must bring 
in recommendations to take care of these 
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and other problems that exist in this 


program. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say first of all that the sense of the 
Senate resolution that is pending will, 
of course, indicate to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the necessity for a prompt 
investigation of the food stamp program, 
under certain guidelines that are estab- 
lished in that sense of the Senate resolu- 
tion. And second, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has fully 
agreed to exercise an oversight function 
on the food stamp program. Finally, I 
know of no resistance to a full-scale in- 
quiry into our food stamp program, how 
it may be improved, any injustices or 
inequities to be found in it or any abuses 
in the program. 

I rise as one who was the original 
sponsor of the food stamp program in 
the late 1950's. As the Senator from 
Nebraska has noted, the program indeed 
has grown. We started this program un- 
der the sponsorship of myself and the 
distinguished former Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Aiken, on a trial run, with just 
several counties. That program was 
sponsored in the other body by Repre- 
sentative Leonor SULLIVAN. The trial run 
at the time proved its effectiveness, and 
since that time the program has, of 
course, grown and expanded until today, 
as was indicated, there are 17.1 million 
people who are receiving benefits under 
this program. 

It surely is a much more desirable pro- 
gram than what we used to call the old 
surplus commodity program, when you 
waited to see whether or not there was 
any surplus of beans, milk, or whatever 
it was, and you handed those out at wel- 
fare stations to needy families, often in 
containers that were too large, thereby 
promoting waste. 

Furthermore, our regular commercial 
outlets in no way benefited from the com- 
modity program. The food stamp pro- 
gram works through our supermarkets, 
grocery stores, and other food outlets, 
and for all practical purposes the food 
stamps are exactly the same as currency. 
This program has had the effect of not 
only helping the needy, but also of bene- 
fiting our retail establishments and pro- 
moting a better and wiser use of our food 
resources. 

The food stamp program is a part of 
the massive national effort to combat 
hunger and malnutrition in this country. 
This is not to say that there are no 
abuses; indeed there are, and those 
abuses need to be corrected. It is not to 
say, either, that all the people who should 
be receiving food stamps are receiving 
them. On the contrary, there is great 
need of improving the diet of the Ameri- 
can people, and of combating a very seri- 
ous illness afflicting millions of our peo- 
ple called malnutrition. 

Therefore, as we look into the food 
stamp program, I think we will find not 
only ways and means to improve its ad- 
ministration, but hopefully we will find 
ways and means to extend its coverage, 
so that needy Americans in particular 
will have a better diet. This country, 
above all, should have the best of food. 
We are the largest food-producing na- 
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tion in the world in terms of available 
supplies for our people. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that we have as our objective not 
only cleaning out of the program those 
who have cheated, but bringing into the 
program those who need it. 

There has been a Federal case in 
Minnesota in which the judge of the dis- 
trict court, the Honorable Myles Lord, 
has directed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to extend the outreach effort of the 
food stamp program as required by the 
law of the land. s 

Mr. President, I want to say once again 
that I support, as I did in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution. I think 
it will accomplish our objective. 

I rise, of course, to support the bill 
that has been reported out, S. 35, and a 
similar bill that I had introduced, S. 250. 

The language of the bill before us is 
identical to that passed by the House 
and, therefore, we need to take prompt 
action to give the States, which have the 
responsibility for the administration of 
the food stamp program, ample notice 
as to the intent of Congress and the spe- 
cific provisions of law. 

The reason we need action now is that 
the States will need at least 2 weeks’ 
time or more to be able to adjust any 
rules and regulations that would be re- 
quired if the President’s action went into 
effect. All of the calculations as to the 
items which are deductible and the 
amounts that would be provided for in 
food stamps might have to be recom- 
puted if the proposed regulations went 
into effect. 

So, Mr. President, I express my strong 
support for this measure to stop the 
Department of Agriculture from raising 
the price of the food stamps to 30 per- 
cent of the net income of participating 
households as of March 1, 1975. 

This ill-conceived and callous action 
would have the effect of reducing food 
stamp benefits for 95 percent of all the 
needy households that currently use 
food stamps. 

The Department’s plans would have a 
particularly severe effect on the elderly, 
many of whom would have their month- 
ly food stamp benefits reduced to $3 a 
month or even $1 a month. 

Now, Mr. President, imagine what the 
impact of this will be upon social secu- 
rity recipients if you take into consider- 
ation the administration’s other recom- 
mendations on social security benefits. 
In the budget that is presented to us, the 
President asked that social security 
benefits be limited to a 5-percent in- 
crease. He does not ask that anybody 
else’s income be limited, except Govern- 
ment employees; but social security 
beneficiaries who, under the law, are en- 
titled to a cost-of-living increase, are to 
carry the burden of the battle against 
inflation by having their benefits limited 
to a 5-percent increase. And, I repeat, no 
one else in the United States is required 
to have that happen to them except, 
under the President's proposals, the mili- 
tary and the civil servants of this Gov- 
ernment and the social security bene- 
ficiaries. Of all the people who should 
not be victimized by such a cruel blow, 
it is the elderly of our country. 
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If you add, on top of this 5-percent 
limitation on social security benefits, the 
increase in the cost of food stamps, you 
have dealt a double blow to the elderly 
of this country. And I repeat that a large 
number of the recipients of the food 
stamps are the elderly. It nappens to be 
the tragic fact that not only are the 
senior citizens elderly, but they are also 
poor. The overwhelming majority of 
them are poor. So they fit two categories 
that would be seriously affected by the 
increase in the price of food stamps. The 
increase in the price of food stamps will 
seriously injure the poor and the elderly. 

Now, I recognize there are some poor 
whose income is so low that the new rule 
would not affect them. In other words, 
they would continue to get free food 
stamps. But the percentage of those who 
would continue to receive food stamps 
at little or no cost is minimal, 5 percent 
of total recipients. 

The administration’s proposal was in- 
cluded as a part of its plan, announced 
on November 26, which would have the 
overall effect of reducing the budget by 
$4.6 billion. However, in the light of to- 
tally new budget plans to deal with the 
current recession, this proposal makes 
no sense whatsoever. 

The administration’s proposal would 
increase by roughly one-third the cost 
charged to low-income persons for food 
stamps. 

Under the proposed new regulations, all 
but the most destitute would be required 
to pay 30 percent of their net income to 
purchase their food stamps. This con- 
trasts, as was said by the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), with the 
23 percent of net income which an aver- 
age household pays for food stamps to- 
day. The administration estimates that 
$650 million per year would be saved 
through the implementation of this pro- 
gram, which is to become effective on 
March 1, 1975. But the Commodity Nu- 
trition Institute estimates that this figure 
is closer to $1 billion per year, and it 
terms the measure “Draconian.” 

The administration contends that the 
poor are merely being asked to pay a little 
extra for their food stamps. But the truth 
is that this step will have a devastating 
effect on many low income families. Most 
seriously affected will be the households 
with one or two members. These consti- 
tute almost one-fourth of the people now 
receiving food stamps. 

It is also estimated that over half of 
the one- and two-member households, or 
at least 1,750,000, are elderly. The plan 
would hit hardest at those individuals 
whose net income is between $154 and 
$195 per month. These people—who now 
receive a $10 to $13 reduction in their 
$46 worth of food stamps per month— 
would be eliminated entirely, I repeat, 
eliminated entirely, from the program. 

Eliminating individuals from the food 
stamp program, whose net income per 
month is between $154 and $195, would 
seriously affect recipients from supple- 
mental security income, that is, the SSI 
program, the assistance program for aid 
to the aged, blind, and disabled poor. 

The effect of the new regulations on 
SSI recipients will be to drive most of 
them from the program, even though 
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Congress acted in August 1973, December 
1973, and July 1974 to keep SSI recipients 
in the food stamp program. I repeat, that 
is the law. Those sections by Congress 
specifically directed that the recipients of 
SSI benefits were to be kept in the food 
stamp program. 

The people who use and depend on the 
food stamps have been especially hard 
hit by rising food costs. While rent, elec- 
tricity, and clothing have gone up in cost 
for everyone, food costs for the poor have 
advanced more sharply than the 15 per- 
cent general food inflation rate. Most of 
the food staples purchased by the poor, 
according to the National Council of 
Senior Citizens, have gone up by over 25 
percent in the last year. And on top of 
this food inflation, the administration 
proposal that an average family of four 
now pay nearly a third more for its food 
stamps, translates into $14 a month or 
$168 a year in increased food costs. 

The proposal has been offered as a 
means of cutting back on a program 
whose costs are reported to be out of 
hand, and with the enrollment growing, 
according to the administration, by leaps 
and bounds. 

Well, let us take a look at the facts. 
This is hardly an accurate picture since 
in December of 1971, 14.9 million par- 
ticipated in either the food stamp pro- 
gram or the commodity program: In 
September 1974, with the commodity 
program phased out, except on Indian 
reservations, the number of recipients 
under the food stamp program was 15 
million. In recent weeks, because of our 
increasing unemployment, it is estimated 
that the enrollment in the program has 
increased to 17.1 million. 

Now, one way, Mr. President, of get- 
ting the food stamp program down in 
size is to get the economy up in size. That 
is the best way. If we had people em- 
ployed at jobs at reasonable wages, they 
would not need any food stamps. But this 
administration comes in here with a 
budget that will forecast a rate of un- 
employment for the next 2 years of not 
less than 8 percent, and between now 
and 1980 not less than 7.5 percent. We 
have held hearings all morning in the 
Joint Economic Committee, and we have 
had the report from the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. We also have had the 
report of the President in his budget, and 
it is a grim forecast. 

I know that everybody says to me that 
at least the President is candid, he is 
frank with us; he is telling us the hard 
facts. 

This is well and good. I like to have 
a doctor who, when he examines me, will 
tell me the facts about my health. But 
I would not want him very long if he 
would not tell me what I might do to 
cure my ills. We do not need somebody 
just to tell us that we are sick—we know 
it. We need somebody to tell us what to 
do to cure the illness. 

The way to cure the illness is not to 
punish the elderly and the poor. 

I noted this morning that the foreign 
aid budget for the coming year is up $800 
million; the defense budget for the com- 
ing year is up from $91 billion for 1975 
to $104 billion for 1976. 

So we are asked to increase the de- 
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fense budget up from $91 billion to $104 
billion; take the foreign aid budget from 
$6 billion up to $6.8 billion, and then say 
to the poor and elderly, “You can only 
have a 5-percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits. We are going to cut back, 
food stamps. We are going to cut over $8 
billion in human resources programs. At 
the same time the defense program is 
being increased by $13 billion and for- 
eign assistance is going up by $800 mil- 
lion. How then can we defend a cut of 
$650 million in the food stamp program 
which benefits the poor. 

What kind of economics is that? That 
makes Scrooge look like a social work- 
er—and Santa Claus. 

Well, Mr. President, I do not intend 
to stand by and see it happen, and I 
know the Senate is not going to let it 
happen. 

I said something about the figures of 
the Department not being accurate, and 
they are not. This is not unusual. 

Our unemployed people need this as- 
sistance and we have a worthwhile pro- 
gram in place, which will be helpful in 
dealing with the recession. 

I have just been informed there are 
approximately 10,000 auto workers in this 
city now—10,000 auto workers—and why 
are they down here? Because they are 
unemployed. Now, fortunately, many of 
them will not be asking for food stamps, 
some of them may need it, but they are 
suffering. 

The cost of unemployment this year 
in this economy is estimated at $175 bil- 
lion in lost income, in gross national 
product, even if we have an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5 percent. We have got peo- 
ple trying to tell us now that full em- 
ployment is 5-percent unemployment. It 
would have been nice to have graduated 
from school like that because, for ex- 
ample, if we got 70 we could pass. Would 
it not have been very nice if we could 
have had an extra 5 points added on 
when we got a 65 and got a D and were 
going to fail? 

Five percent unemployment is called 
full employment now by the latest de- 
scriptions in the budget. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that is 
written by the people who have a good 
job with lots of benefits and with 2 or 3 
weeks’ vacation. That description is not 
written by somebody who is out of work. 

When I had somebody ask me one time 
what I consider to be a reasonably good 
figure to tolerate on unemployment, I 
said, “Just answer it if you are unem- 
ployed.” 

What we are talking about here is not 
just a food stamp program. We are talk- 
ing about this economy. We would not 
need a food stamp program of this size 
or even one-half this size if we had an 
economy that was producing at its po- 
tential or if we had an economy that 
was even maintaining a reasonable rate 
of growth of 1, 2, or 3 percent. 

The gross national product dropped 9 
percent this last quarter. That is the 
most severe drop in the gross national 
product since the Great Depression. We 
have not had any such situation since 
1946, Mr. President, in which we have 
had 11 percent to 12 percent inflation 
and 8 percent unemployment. 
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The Joint Economic Committee was 
created in the Employment Act of 1946 
and not since its creation has the Joint 
Economic Committee ever received a re- 
port from any President of the United 
States in which we have the unbeliev- 
able figures of the projection of unem- 
ployment at 8 percent and the projec- 
tion this coming year of inflation at 11 
percent. And here we are arguing about 
whether someone cheated on food 
stamps. 

If they cheated, we will get rid of 
them. We need to do that. If the formula 
for food stamps is not right, we will 
revise it. There is not any doubt about 
it. But after we get all through going 
around playing economic tiddlywinks, I 
suggest we get at the major problem, 
which is not food stamps. It is getting 
people to work, getting this economy 
going once again, taking a look at the 
budgetary policy, taking a look at the 
monetary policy, getting a tax reduction 
bill through and helping people get back 
so they can be self-sustaining. 

That is the way to approach the food 
stamp program. The answer to food 
stamps is to expand the economy. If we 
do not do it, we are going to have more 
people getting food stamps because this 
country cannot have the record of pro- 
ducing large quantities of food and fiber 
which we send all over the world to 
everybody else and not take care of our 
own. people. 

I wonder who it is around here that 
has the courage to get up here and say 
that with stored surplus milk, and pow- 
dered milk, butter, cheese and wheat by 
the millions of bushels and the millions 
of tons, that we are going to sit around 
here and tell people in America that we 
cannot afford to help them out, but we 
can help India and we can help Bang- 
ladesh. 

Now, I am for helping these countries, 
and we have got an administration that 
wants to provide a lot more for Vietnam. 
We stopped that by the amendment on 
the Foreign Assistance Act. We have got 
an administration that wants to put 
some over in Egypt. I am for that. We 
have got it. 

The administration also wants to help 
Chile, Korea and other countries with 
food aid. This assistance costs more than 
the reduction in the food stamp program 
we are talking about here. 

Mr. President, when it comes to taking 
care of some poor soul here, it is a differ- 
ent situation. To somebody whose son 
may have fought for this country in war, 
or somebody whose age is 65 and over, or 
somebody that is having a rough go of it 
temporarily, we say, “Well, now, just a 
minute, we have got to fight inflation 
and we are going to start with you, you 
poor soul.” 

We are not going to start with the 
bankers, we are not going to start with 
industry, but we are going to fight the 
poorest of the poor and the weakest of 
the weak and the most helpless soul. We 
have a new inflation cure, and the way 
we will start is by cutting the food stamp 
program. If it works on them, then may- 
be we will get to the coupon clippers a 
little later on. 

Not with HUBERT Humpnrey’s vote. 
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I believe in fair play, and if we want 
to cut food stamps, then cut the interest 
rates. That will help us a lot and we 
will not need to have so many food 
stamps. E 

Well, Mr. President, I thought I would 
get down to fundamentals. It is not food 
stamps we are talking about. Basically, 
we are talking about this economy. 

I repeat, we will not need these food 
stamp programs for many people if we 
give a job to a person. We will not need 
to worry about food stamps for a farmer 
if he can get a fair price for what he 
produces, we will not have to worry about 
food stamps for the auto workers if we 
have an economy where people can buy 
cars. 

So, Mr. President, while I would be 
the last to say that there are not some 
college students who have abused this 
program, and maybe some older persons 
who have abused this program, I want to 
say that the amount of abuse is far ex- 
aggerated as compared to the amount of 
good that is in this program. 

So we will clean it up the program and 
improve it. 

I agree with the Senator from Nebras- 
ka that we want to make sure these 
programs go to the people that need 
them, but I think it is also important 
we keep in mind why we have the pro- 
gram in the first place. 

We do have poor in this country, and 
they need help. We do have people who 
temporarily are the victims of economic 
troubles, and they, at least, need food. 

We do have elderly in this country who 
have a pitifully small budget and income, 
and they need help. 

We have seen the pictures of the poor 
in this country buying dogfood. 

By the way, I wish to goodness they 
had as much nutrition education on tele- 
vision about other food as they do about 
dogfood. 

Those dog ads tell everyone that it is 
pure meat for old- “Bowser.” No cereals, 
nothing but pure beef. 

I will bet that there are a lot of folks 
who would like to have a little of that 
good beef, and we have a lot of surplus 
beef on the hoof. 

We ought to be canning it and getting 
it to the old people and the school lunch 
program. 

I will say again, Mr. President, that 
this country will never go bankrupt feed- 
ing its people. 

We have got a request over here for 
$500 million supplemental aid for Indo- 
china—$500 million. In the same week 
that we got a request for $500 million for 
more ammunition for Indochina, they 
want to take $650 million by their own 
estimate from the recipients of food 
stamps. 

This is so ridiculous, so unfair, so un- 
believable. At least, if you are going to 
ask for the extra $500 million, you 
ought to have enough good public rela- 
tions sense not to want to skimp on 
grandpa and grandma. There are a lot of 
grandpas around here, and I just happen 
to be one of them. 

Now, Mr. President, the main reason 
for increasing costs under the food stamp 
program is not because there are a lot 
of cheaters. It is because food prices 
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have gone up. Bringing inflation under 
control would stabilize program cost. The 
increase in program cost has been used 
by the administration to detract at- 
tention from a full and frank discussion 
of the issues. We need to avoid imposing 
this additional burden on the shoulders 
of the elderly, the blind, and the dis- 
abled poor. We need to clean out those 
who do not deserve it. 

Various methods of stimulating the 
economy are being discussed. Almost 
everyone agrees that those at the bottom 
of the economic ladder deserve a signifi- 
cant reduction in their taxes, if they pay 
any taxes. Thank goodness, the President 
has said that if they did not, they ought 
to get an outright payment from the 
Government. Why give with one hand 
at the same time taking away with the 
other? 

Just before we adjourned in the last 
Congress, in the 93d Congress, the Sen- 
ate passed S. 2792, my bill, to main- 
tain the Food for Peace program in 
times of short supply. That was 
passed here on the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1974. It recommended in the report 
accompanying the bill that the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to increase the cost of 
food stamps not be supplemented “until 
Congress had an opportunity to consider 
legislation on the subject next year.” 

So, we have already passed in the Sen- 
ate once a policy statement that says do 
not tamper with this food stamp pro- 
gram until we get a chance for a thor- 
ough review of it. 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
not seen fit to withdraw its proposed 
new regulations. 

We would not need this bill if the 
administration would just wake up. Does 
anybody over there in the administra- 
tion really think that this Senate is 
going to let the Department of Agricul- 
ture get by with this economic non- 
sense? They should know better than 
that. They had a chance to withdraw 
the regulations today. They received 38 
votes in the House of Representatives out 
of 435. I believe that is correct—38 votes 
to support the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s position. They go right down the 
read insisting on trying to implement 
these regulations. They know that we 
are not going to allow that. 

It is just like this administration 
knows that we are not going to limit 
social security benefits to 5 percent. Few 
Members here would dare go home and 
face their constituents and go to a senior 
citizens’ meeting and look those old 

eople in the eye and say, “I am sorry. 
I am sorry, we are going to raise the 
price of gasoline. We are going to raise 
the price of fuel oil.” They want to raise 
the price of everything. “But for you, the 
most you are going to get is 5 percent. 
Of course, we know your food costs have 
gone up 20 or 25 percent. We know the 
overall cost of living has gone up 12 
percent. But you good souls out there, 
you are not going to be around long 
anyway. You are 70 years old, 65 or 80 
years old. We are going to have you carry 
the burden. We are not going to put the 
burden on the backs of the strong. We 
are going to put the burden on the backs 
of the weak and the elderly.” 
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What kind of social program is that? 
What kind of political program is that? 

The President knows, and his advisers 
know, that this Congress is not going to 
stand for that. I do not call it leadership 
to be foolish. That is not leadership. 
That is just being plain obstinate and 
stubborn. So we will just have to roll 
them over. And we will. Make no mistake 
about it. 

In a letter to Royal Shipp, the USDA 
Food Stamp Director, 43 Members of this 
Senate urged that there be no imple- 
mentation of the food stamp proposal, 
that is, these new regulations. It should 
be made clear that the bill we are con- 
sidering today will expressly prevent the 
Department of Agriculture from raising 
food stamp prices above their January 1, 
1975, levels during the rest of this calen- 
dar year. That gives us time to work our 
will on a new program. 

This bill is an emergency measure. It 
serves to confirm the existing provisions 
of section 7(b) of the Food Stamp Act. 

What does 7(b) say? Section 7(b) re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
set food stamp prices no higher than & 
level which reflects a reasonable estimate 
on the part of participating households, 
with 30 percent of a household's net in- 
come being the maximum price. Section 
7(b), therefore, does not in any way 
mandate or authorize the Department of 
Agriculture to set food stamp prices for 
all households at the uniform maximum 
level of 30 percent. Instead, the Depart- 
ment under the law is required to make 
individual determinations for each 
household of different size and income as 
to what constitutes a reasonable invest- 
ment in terms of the household's nutri- 
tional needs and economic circum- 
stances. 

That is the law. That is why a Federal 
judge in my State said to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, “Obey the law.” 

I thought we had enough lawbreaking 
around here. It seems to me that there is 
a very simple case here. Until this Con- 
gress is ready to change the law, the ad- 
ministration should obey the law. There- 
fore, the Department’s new regulation, to 
be effective March 1, 1975, represents an 
outright, deliberate abuse of discretion 
in violation of the plain meaning of sec- 
tion 7(b) and the intent of Congress. 

I regret to note that the Department 
of Agriculture has decided to ignore the 
existing law and the legislative history. 
Therefore, we must adopt this measure 
to reaffirm the requirements of section 
7(b) of current law. 

I would hasten to add that our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, at 
the same time it was acting to report out 
the measure to freeze the cost of food 
stamps, took action to highlight the 
need, as I said earlier, for an in-depth 
review of the entire program. This will be 
done as part of our committee’s hearings 
on overall agricultural legislative policy. 

I want to underscore one other point 
at this time. It is imperative that the 
Department of Agriculture understand 
that his bill is only a freeze on food 
stamp charges and is not to be construed 
as authorizing a freeze which would pre- 
yent the Department from raising food 
stamp coupon allotments and food 
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stamp income eligibility levels on July 1, 
1975, as needed to reflect cost-of-living 
increases and food prices. Indeed, the 
July 1, 1975, increases are mandatory 
under existing law. 

I thought we ought to get that into 
the Recorp since it was the idea of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

I believe it was his proposal to see to 
it that we had a cost-of-living increase 
in these programs, just as we have had 
a cost-of-living increase in social secu- 
rity. So let this action that we are about 
to take not be interpreted as a freeze on 
the assistance because the law says that 
July 1, 1975, there will have to be a cost- 
of-living adjustment, 

Finally, I would urge that this meas- 
ure be passed without delay, as I am 
sure it will be today, and I hope that 
President Ford will sign it promptly. Any 
delay in White House action will serve to 
create last-minute chaos at the State 
level, such that the mechanical tasks 
needed to issue food stamps on March 1 
may be placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. He made reference 
to the program. As the Senator knows, 
we have another measure pending, a 
comprehensive reform action, which 45 
Senators have now joined in cosponsor- 
ing. The Senator from Minnesota is one 
of the cosponsors, and the distinguished 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Brooke), and also 
the majority leader and minority leader 
of the Senate. So this is a bipartisan ef- 
fort. That measure is now pending in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. The first hearing was held 
on it this morning. Originally, it seemed 
to me that we could make what we are 
doing here today a part of that measure, 
but it became clear that we did not have 
time to move a comprehensive reform 
measure through in time to head off this 
March 1 cutoff date. 

That is the reason why the decision 
was made both in the House and in the 
Senate to move on the 1-year postpone- 
ment of the administration’s executive 
order. That will give us time to hold hear- 
ings and to move ahead on an effort to 
improve this program, rather than 
undercutting it, which would happen if 
we were to permit the administration 
regulation to stand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota is the main 
sponsor of that bill, and he is the chair- 
man of our Select Committee on Nutri- 
tion. I think that select committee has 
done more to bring to the attention of 
the American public some of the facts 
of malnutrition and inadequate diet and 
hunger in this country than any other 
committee we have had. More sig- 
nificantly, it has also pointed the way 
toward remedy and correction. 

We have relied on the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota for 
guidance in these matters. He is, in a 
very real sense, the appointed agent of 
this body. I find it a special joy to work 
with him, because he knows of what he 
speaks. I am sure that we will get a fine 
program out of the work of the Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture and Forestry, par- 
ticularly with all the research work that 
has gone into that effort by the Select 
Committee on Nutrition, a committee 
that does not have legislative jurisdiction 
but is advisory and is a study committee 
and therefore has a responsibility in 
educating the American public on these 
matters. 

I might add that I was terribly dis- 
turbed when I read the budget message 
and found, for example, that our school 
feeding program has been seriously 
altered. That is another attempt, may 
I say, to do away with some of the guide- 
lines that Congress has laid down for 
school feeding and school lunches. 

It is my judgment that we should have 
at least one good, nutritious meal for 
every boy and girl in the American school 
system, at least once a day, just as we 
provide good books. 

I wish we had the same kind of feeling 
about compulsory education that we had 
about compulsory military service. When 
a person was selected under the Selective 
Service law to go into the Army, they did 
not look at him and say, “Is your daddy 
well off? Does your mother make nice 
lunches? 

“When you report to camp, we want you 
to bring along your billfold. Get your dad 
to give you a lot of money for food, and 
have your mother prepare a nice, big 
lunch, because you are from a middle- 
income and well-to-do family.” Not at 
all. They all got the same kind of food. 

You went into the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force, and you were provided 
with free food, because in this country, 
under selective service, one had to go in- 
to the service. 

We have compulsory education, we have 
rules and laws. If your child does not go 
to school, they send out the truant officer 
to bring him in. We learned, finally, that 
we had to provide books for our children 
in schools. There was a time when they 
did not do that, when you had to buy 
your books. Some children never got 
them. So we have provided books. We 
have even provided books, may I say, un- 
der our library system, for public and 
parochial schools. 

I believe that we should have a lunch 
for every boy and girl in school, at least 
once a day, a good lunch, a balanced, 
nutritional lunch, or breakfast—at least 
one meal. I submit that that would do 
more to make people healthy, to promote 
healthy bodies and healthy minds, than 
almost anything else we could do. We 
could save the amount of money we are 
using on psychiatrists and psychologists, 
if more of our young people had a good, 
balanced meal at Icust once a day. 

So when we talk about food, I am not 
just talking about food stamps for the 
poor, the elderly, the blind, the deaf, the 
aged, and so forth—the beneficiaries of 
social security. I think we need a nation- 
wide nutrition education program, and 
we need in our schools a universal school 
lunch program. 

Yet, what do I see in the budget? I see 
increases, I repeat, for military assist- 
ance. I see increases for foreign assist- 
ance. I see a cutback in the school lunch 
program. 

Somebody over there is not figuring 
right. Somebody is more interested in 
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counting bullets and tanks than in 
counting people. I think that the security 
of this country is to be found not only 
in the national security with respect to 
the Air Force, Coast Guard, Army, and 
Navy—and whatever it takes—but also 
in the health of our people. That is why 
these nutrition and feeding programs are 
no longer just a sideshow for us. They 
are at the heart of the Nation’s needs. 

Insofar as food stamps are concerned, 
the size of the program is a good indi- 
cator of the health of the economy. If 
that program continues to grow, it means 
that the economy is going down. If the 
program has leveled off or recedes, it 
means that the economy is going up. 

So my answer to the critics of the 
food stamp program, after we have 
cleaned out the few who may be cheat- 
ing—and that is not an insurmountable 
task—is that the way to cut it back is 
to get the economy once again moving, so 
that people are on the job, earning their 
way, able to buy their food, pay their 
bills, and be self-sustaining citizens. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post, 
on February 1, published two very worth- 
while items, an editorial entitled “Food 
Stamps: A Legislative Injunction,” and 
an article entitled “Reforming the Food 
Stamp Program.” 

Much attention has been focused on 
the administration’s attempt to save 
money at the expense of the poor by 
raising the cost of food stamp coupons to 
30 percent of net income. 

It is important that this unwise pro- 
posal be defeated, and I am convinced 
that this will be accomplished. Legisla- 
tion identical to my bill, S. 250, was taken 
up by the House Agriculture Committee 
and reported out late last week. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry also will consider on Feb- 
ruary 5 reporting a bill to avoid imple- 
menting these new regulations. Beyond 
this short term issue is the question as to 
where do we go with the program. 

The Post article by Jodie T. Allen 
raises some of the questions which need 
to be addressed. Particularly significant 
is the fact that deductions are least bene- 
ficial to the very poor and purchase re- 
quirements for large families are higher 
than for single individuals. 

A major recurring theme in this pro- 
gram is outreach. A Minnesota judge, 
Judge Miles Lord, in a recent decision, 
spoke in clear language in ordering the 
Department of Agriculture to strengthen 
its meager efforts to enroll those eligible 
and not now in the program. 

Our Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will be looking at the pro- 
gram as part of its hearings on agricul- 
tural legislation. We will be looking for 
ways of improving the program as a part 
of that process. This present disagree- 
ment with the administration over cou- 
pon costs should not be construed as 
acquiescence in other present program 
inequities. 

I would urge the administration to join 
in this effort to improve the program 
rather than looking for “savings” at the 
expense of the poor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that these two articles be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1975] 

Foop Stamps: A LEGISLATIVE INJUNCTION 


The House Agriculture Committee has 
acted speedily and wisely to prevent the 
Ford administration from going forward with 
its planned increases in the cost of food 
stamps to the poor. The committee vote, 
33-2, orders the administration to charge no 
more for food stamps than it charged on 
Jan. 1, As sensible—and needed—as that in- 
junctive action was, the committee should 
realize that its work in the area of food 
stamps has just begun. Elsewhere on this 
page today, Jodie Allen lays out in some de- 
tail the reason that this is so and offers an 
alternative to both the present program and 
the administration’s proposed variation on 
it. 

From its inception, the food stamp pro- 
gram has been a patchwork affair, with a 
series of convoluted deductions that help to 
determine a family’s net income for the pur- 
pose of establishing how much it should pay 
for the stamps. While no one would argue 
that no such system is necessary, the prob- 
lem with the present program is that it cre- 
ates inequities against the weakest persons 
in the system, the elderly indigents who live 
by themselves. 

Other problems cry out for careful study, 
including the so-called “outreach” program 
that the states are supposedly conducting to 
inform their poor residents of the existence 
of the program. Congress intended that the 
outreach program be a vigorous one, but a 
U.S. District Court has recently held that 
the program is anything but adequate. As a 
result, perhaps as many as half the people 
eligible for food stamps are not receiving 
that assistance. 

One of the measures of the Agriculture 
Department’s sensitivity to its constituency 
among the poor was demonstrated in the 
Agriculture Committee hearings recently. 
Edward J. Hekman, who administers the food 
stamp program, told the committee that 
public comment had been solicited before 
the administration proposed the price in- 
creases the committee later voted to prevent. 
Hekman said he received 4,317 responses from 
the public. “All of the comments were care- 
fully analyzed in the decision-making proc- 
ess," Hekman assured the committee. Then 
he was asked how many of those 4,317 com- 
ments supported the increase in prices his 
department was proposing. “Fifty,” the agri- 
culture official replied. 

And so it has gone at Agriculture. The de- 
partment assured the Congress it could save 
about $100 million by eliminating the “non- 
needy students" who now receive the stamps. 
But how many students who aren't really 
poor are receiving food stamp assistance? 
The Department doesn’t know, It is not sure 
how many of its recipients are elderly or how 
the drastic reduction it had proposed would 
have affected the elderly. 

These are among the reasons we believe 
the whole food stamp program needs a full- 
scale review by the Agriculture Committee. 
The department plays a vital role in the fight 
to combat hunger in America. Yet, from all 
indications, it doesn’t know a great deal that 
it should know in order to administer the 
food stamp program properly. All that would 
seem to suggest that food stamps are an in- 
Significant part of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment's business, a small part of a much 
larger enterprise too busy with other matters 
to keep a close eye on this program and 
know its workings well. Not so: since the 
vast reductions in the farm support program 
over the last several years, the food stamp 
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program now represents two thirds of the 
department's budget. That is why oversight 
is of the utmost importance. Hunger is too 
serious a matter to leave to the Agriculture 
Department without some serious super- 
vision. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1975] 
REFORMING THE Foop STAMP PROGRAM 
(By Jodie T. Allen) 

Unless some “cooling-off” period is in- 
voked, it appears likely that congressional 
response to the administration's ill-conceived 
proposal to raise the price of food stamps 
for most recipients may have the effect of 
freezing into law some of the worst features 
of the current program. 

Under the administration’s proposal, a 
family would be required to pay 30 per cent 
of its income, the maximum level allowable 
under current law, to receive its full coupon 
allotment. The proposal is open to criticism 
on grounds that it would lower income lim- 
its for food stamp eligibility, reduce net 
benefits for people who are eligible and dis- 
courage participation by those whose bene- 
fits no longer exceeded the attendant costs in 
time and inconvenience. In reaction to this 
proposal, concerned members of Congress are 
threatening to rush through legislation pro- 
hibiting any changes in the current program 
other than the automatic cost of living 
increases already legislated. 

What is missing in this storm of protest 
is recognition of the fact that the current 
food stamp program is far from a model of 
equity. The food stamp program emerged 
in the 1960s as the hybrid offspring of a 
welfare program and a farm support pro- 
gram. In its early years emphasis was placed 
on ensuring that participants increased their 
food purchases. Families were required to 
purchase stamps at a price reflecting the 
average proportion of income which they 
would have spent on food in the absence of 
the program. Purchase requirements thus 
tended to be relatively high for large and for 
very low income families who had, of neces- 
sity, to allocate large proportions of their 
total incomes for food. 

Despite major improvements instituted in 
1971, the current benefit schedule is hardly 
a model of fairness. Equity would suggest 
that larger families, having greater needs 
for other items, should—whatever their in- 
come level—pay a lower (or at least no 
larger proportion) of their income for food 
bonuses than smaller families with the same 
income. Under current regulations, the op- 
posite is true. Indeed, the nominal purchase 
requirements for most families of four or 
more are already close or equal to the pro- 
posed 30 per cent of income, while those for 
individuals rarely exceed 20 per cent. In any 
case, the sharp variation in the purchase 
requirement rates both across family sizes 
and within family size by income class are 
hard to defend on any grounds. For example, 
why should a family of 6 pay 27 per cent of 
its income for food stamps on a $100 monthly 
income, 29 per cent at $200 and only 26 per 
cent at $630 of monthly income? 

Equally inequitable is the provision in 
food stamp regulations which requires auto- 
matic food stamp eligibility for public as- 
sistance recipients. In many states, the law 
allows families to retain welfare and related 
medical and social service benefits at in- 
come levels considerably above the food 
stamp eligibility cut-offs for nonpublic as- 
sistance recipients. For example, a family of 
four on welfare, with $6,200 of income, may 
receive at least $280 a year in food bonuses, 
while a comparable non-welfare family would 
receive none. 

But the impact of these inequities is al- 
most eclipsed by a well-intentioned “loop- 
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hole” in food stamp regulations—the “item- 
ized deduction.” Since (1) families are 
required to purchase their stamps, and (2) 
other income maintenance programs de- 
signed to protect families against loss of 
purchasing power as the result of illness, 
incapacity, disaster or unemployment are in- 
adequate for many families, the result is 
that the food stamp program has been led 
to broaden the number of deductions which 
may be claimed in determining how much 
income is to be counted in setting purchase 
requirements. Current regulations allow the 
following types of expenditure to be de- 
ducted in computing countable income for 
determining such purchase requirements: 
income and payroll taxes, union dues and 
mandatory retirement payments; medical 
expenses if these exceed $10 a month; child 
care expenses; tuition and mandatory educa- 
tional fees, including private school tuition; 
support and alimony payments; unusual ex- 
penses arising from disasters or casualty 
losses, even if these are ultimately reim- 
bursable through imsurance; shelter costs 
including utilities and mortgage payments in 
excess of 30 per cent of income after all other 
allowable deductions haye been made. 

The effect of allowing these deductions is 
to increase greatly the inequity of the over- 
all distribution of food stamp benefits. Far 
from assisting the very “poorest of the poor,” 
itemized deductions redound primarily to 
the advantage of the relatively well-off par- 
ticipants for the simple reason that only 
such families can afford to purchase very 
much of the deductible items. Thus, among 
participating families of four, those with less 
than $100 of monthly income claim less than 
$15 in deductions per month on the average, 
while those with over $600 of monthly in- 
come claim deductions of over $225. A simi- 
larly regressive pattern is observed in the 
distribution of deductions by family size at 
any income level. For example, single person 
households with $350 of income claim de- 
ductions of over $250, whole families of 
eight with identical income but presumably 
far greater needs are able to claim only $40 
and, as a result, must pay over $60 more for 
their food stamps, So extensive are claimed 
deductions among participants at the higher 
income levels that survey data indicate that 
the effective purchase requirement rate is 
only 14 per cent of income on the average 
for all participants with Incomes above $600 
a month and less than 5 per cent of income 
for small families with such income. Thus, 
as in the personal income tax system, deduc- 
tions are worth more to the “rich” than to 
the poor. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the equity and efficiency of the itemized 
deduction as a method for promoting food 
stamp participation. Essentially, an itemized 
deduction amounts to a subsidy of certain 
forms of consumption since, if the expendi- 
ture were not made, the income spent on 
it would increase the purchase requirement. 
While most of the deductible expenses al- 
lowed by the food stamp program may be 
deemed worthy of public support, it is not 
clear that the task of subsidizing them 
should be undertaken as part of a food sup- 
port program, particularly since the net ef- 
fect is to channel additional income to the 
less needy of program recipients. In short, 
one such transfer program should not at- 
tempt to remedy the defects of all the others. 

However bad the administration’s current 
proposal for change, freezing the current 
host of inadequacies and inequities into law 
does not seem a very helpful response— 
especially since simple alternatives for re- 
form. are available. 

A reform system might look like this. Each 
family would, as now, be entitled to purchase 
an allotment. of food stamps the value of 
which would increase with family size. The 
cost of the stamps would be computed as a 
constant per cent of income in excess of a 
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standard deduction, perhaps adjusted only 
for family size. The costly, inequitable and 
difficult-to-administer itemized deductions 
would be eliminated. In their place, the 
standard deduction would prevent food 
stamp costs from claiming unacceptably high 
proportions of income among the lowest in- 
come and large families. Together these 
changes would produce a distribution of 
benefits that is equitable. At any given in- 
come level, the purchase requirements would 
decline as a proportion of income as family 
size increases; for any given family size, pur- 
chase requirements would decline as a pro- 
portion of income as income decreases. 

The determination of the appropriate level 
for the purchase requirement rate and the 
standard dedtction requires further analysis 
of the current and potential distribution of 
food stamp benefits. In the meantime, it 
would seem wise for both the administration 
and the Congress to hold fire in the hopes 
that what will emerge will be a true reform 
which will at once increase net benefits to 
the neediest families, curtail program abuses, 
simplify program administration, and thus 
complete the transformation of the food 
stamp program into the only truly equitable 
and universal income maintenance program 
currently operating in the U.S. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
have been a number of very significant 
developments during the past few 
— regarding food aid and food sup- 
plies. 

At Rome during the World Food Con- 
ference, I and other Senators urged the 
administration to increase the level of 
planned food aid from 3.3 to 4.3 million 
tons. This was not viewed by members 
of the congressional delegation as the 
answer to the world food needs but as a 
useful start in addressing the total re- 
quirements. Some of us felt that increas- 
ing our level of food aid would encourage 
other nations to increase their support. 

In spite of data to the contrary, the 
administration rejected this position 
arguing that increasing the level of food 
aid would serve to inflate domestic food 
prices. Nations such as India—already 
facing increased fuel import costs—were 
compelled to buy needed commodities on 
the commercial market. 

In recent weeks as grain markets have 
softened, the administration has finally 
announced its fiscal year 1975 food aid 
budget at 5.5 million tons. And, unfor- 
tunately, because of the administration’s 
obsession with Southeast Asia and its 
unwillingness to reach a firm decision on 
program levels, it is doubtful whether 
these quantities can be shipped by the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1975, as 
required by law. 

Mr. President, it is clear that we need 
a high level of exports to help our balance 
of payments. And food aid is a useful and 
important program in terms of meeting 
humanitarian needs as well as helping 
the U.S. agricultural market. 

It is clear to me that we do not havea 
policy or a mechanism for making de- 
terminations relating food aid and ex- 
ports. We also have not yet been willing 
to face up to the urgency of a food re- 
serve in order to stabilize markets, food 
supplies, and farm incomes. 

I would like to point out three impor- 
tant articles by the New York Times in 
this area: “Food Supplies Up as Hard- 
Hit Lands Find Some Relief,” February 
2, 1975; “U.S. Grain Supply Is Held Ade- 
quate,” February 1, 1975; and “U.S. To 
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Increase Foreign Food Aid,” February 4, 
1975. 

Mr. President, I commend these 
articles to the attenion of my colleagues, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1975) 


Foop Supprres Up as Harv-Hir LANDS FIND 
SOME RELIEF—LARGE PART or GRAIN NEEDS 
BEING MET BY Imports, PARTICULARLY IN 
INDIA 

(By Wiliam Robbins) 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—The world food 
picture has improved sharply in the last two 
months, most notably for India. This 
changed picture has emerged from inter- 
views with Government officials and other 
experts here and from data from United 
States and United Nations sources. 

While the food gap in the deficit nations 
will still amount to millions of tons between 
now and June 30 and untold. numbers of 
lives continue to be threatened by mainu- 
trition, several countries that faced the most 
serious problems when the World Food Con- 
Terence met in Rome in November have suc- 
ceeded in contracting large parts of needed 
supplies. 

Many of the arrangements are still in the 
form of commitments yet to be shipped, but 
agriculture officials say the food is moving 
smoothly. India, for example, is reported to 
be receiving all the grain her ports can han- 
dle, and her officials are optimistic about the 
spring harvest. 

GAP GREATLY NARROWED 

The remaining food gap worldwide is at 
least three milion tons, an unofficial tabula- 
tion of data from governmental and United 
Nations sources indicates. This compares 
with a generally accepted estimate of 7.5 
milion tons at the end of November. 

Experts emphasize that much of the im- 
provement has come from costly purchases 
on commercial markets, entailing deferment 
of developmental needs with possibly serlous 
consequences, They also emphasize that ad- 
ditional needs will continue beyond June 
30, the end of the current crop year. 

“As just one example,” said James T. 
Grant, president of the nonprofit Overseas 
Development. Council, a research organiza- 
tion, “the money India must spend now 
for food cannot be used to improve fertilizer 
production, and that can be even more cost- 
ly in terms of future hunger.” 

Meanwhile, the availability of American 
food for export to the needy nations has im- 
proved, though financing remains s problem, 

“We have more wheat available now, and 
it’s moving smoothly,” Richard E. Bell, a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose responsibility is foreign trade, said in 
an interview. The Texas winter wheat crop, 
which will become available in May, looks 
good, he added. 

“We've got plenty of rice, and we're anx- 
ious to move it so it won't be taking up 
space for the next crop,” he said. The 1975 
harvest begins in August. 

RECORD STOCK OF RICE 


The Agriculture Department, has reported 
record stocks of rice on hand and 19 per 
cent more wheat on hand than a year ago, 
with consumption down in recent months. 

A problem in moving the rice and other 
grain is a result of delays in Ford Adminis- 
tration approval of food-aid goals for the 
rest of the 1975 fiscal year, other agriculture 
aides say. When it comes it is expected to 
provide substantial increases over last year. 

The improved grain supply is reflected in 
an internal memorandum provided provided 
to agriculture officials with reference to the 
November estimate. 
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“As of Dec, 16, 1974, the United States 
alone was in a position to supply all of the 
wheat required, two million tons of corn 
and 1.5 million tons of rice, provided the 
financing can be found,” it said. 

The deficit figure consisted of 5.2 million 
tons of wheat, 1.4 million tons of coarse grain 
such as corn and 900,000 tons of rice. 


SOFTENING WORLD DEMAND 


The easing of the situation is largely a 
result of economic decline and softening 
world demand, the experts say, with the 
biggest factor the reduced use of livestock 
feed lots in the United States. 

India and Bangladesh are classed by the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization as having the most serious short- 
ages, but if United States estimates are ac- 
curate, each has obtained all but about 500,- 
000 tons of the deficit. 

The F.A.O. lists 10 other countries as suf- 
fering from lesser shortages, while one, Sri 
Lanka formerly Ceylon, is listed as being in 
danger of a shortage. 

The designations are in a restricted report 
circulated to member governments under an 
early-warning system adopted at the food 
conference. At that time Sri Lanka was in- 
cluded with India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and 
Tanzania as the countries regarded as suf- 
fering the most serious shortages. 

India was viewed as having the greatest 
total need although she had already begun 
to make substantial purchases in commer- 
cial markets. Her original need for imports 
to offset a disastrous drought was estimated 
by United States officials at 7.5 million tons. 
She now has commitments for about seven 
million tons, largely through purchases on 
commercial markets, Mr. Bell said. 


NEW U.S. AID IN WORKS 


In addition, India is negotiating with the 
United States for a new commitment—in the 
form of sales on credit at low interest rates— 
that originally involved 300,000 tons of wheat 
but has been raised to 500,000 tons, United 
States and Indian sources said. An Indian 
diplomat added that only technical details 
remained to be resolved in the arrangement, 
about which there had been some confusion 
as a result of Indian denials. 

One problem is that India has used up 
two-thirds of her currency reserves to buy 
food and fertilizer, with purchases totaling 
over $1-billion. She will need new shipments 
in July, Government officials said, toward 
which she is reported to have contracted for 
200,000 tons from the next United States 
wheat crop. 

“It looks like India’s crunch is about over 
for now,” a United States official said. “But 
each year she needs two million tons more 
food just to meet the increase in populis- 
tion.” 

Bangladesh estimates that her need this 
year is 2.2 million tons, 500,000 tons more 
than the United States estimate. The F.A.O. 
has reported that as of Dec. 20 Bangladesh 
had commitments for 1.45 million tons— 
150,000 of it from the United States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell. 


MEETING PAKISTAN NEED 


The United States puts Pakistan’s deficit 
figure at 1.2 million tons. About a million of 
that has been supplied, Mr. Bell said, 800,000 
tons of it in commercial purchases and 200,- 
000 in aid, with 100,000 tons from the United 
States. 

United States officials estimate Tanzania's 
deficit at 360,000 to 450,000 tons. About 250,- 
000 tons has been committed, Mr. Bell said. 

Sri Lanka has commitments for 750,000 
tons of a total need of a million tons, the 
agriculture official said. That includes 100,- 
000 tons in aid from Australia and the Euro- 
pean Common Market, with more to be pro- 
vided eventually by the United States, Mr. 
Bell said. 
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Looking beyond June 30, another official 
said Sri Lanka would need sizable imports— 
230,000 tons of wheat and 200,000 tons of rice 
after commercial purchases, barter deals and 
aid. 

In all other countries Mr. Bell put the re- 
maining deficit at about 1.9 million tons, in- 
chiding 400,000 tons for the sub-Sahara sec- 
tion of Africa, which has been swept by 
drought and famine in recent years but 
where conditions have improved. 

The countries listed by the F.A.O. as suf- 
fering from lesser shortages are the follow- 
ing: 

Burma—The amount is uncertain. Flood 
damage has left rice supplies that may prove 
inadequate. 

Burundi—Principal crops are said to have 
been reduced by 50 to 70 per cent by heavy 
summer rains; the supply situation is listed 
as critical. 

Ethiopia—Pockets of shortages are said to 
remain, but with harvest prospects for main 
cereals reasonably good, other areas are 
like)y to have surpluses. 

Gambia—The government is seeking 3,000 
tons of aid to meet shortages feared later in 
the season. 

Honduras—The deficit is estimated at 55,- 
000 tons because of hurricane damage, but 
expanded crop areas may reduce it. 

Mali—The shortage is estimated at 150,000 
tons. 

Nigeria—Grain is available to meet de- 
mand, but aid is needed. 

Rwanda—Crop losses in floods have totaled 
200,000 tons, but about 17,000 tons of aid 
and some cash have been supplied. Two mil- 
lion people are said to be affected by short- 
ages. 

Somalia—Some 100,000 people are said to 
be affected by shortages because of drought. 

South Yemen—Shortages of uncertain di- 
mensions are sald to persist partly because of 
droughts. 

The human toll has not been determined. 
Officials say there has been some starvation 
in India and that at least 25 per cent of the 
population of Sri Lanka is below the F.A.O.’s 
minimum nutrition standards. An American 
study in a rural area of Bangladesh found 54 
per cent of the children checked to be suffer- 
ing from severe malnutrition; 12 per cent 
were not expected to survive. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1975] 


U.S. Gratin Suppty Is HELD ADEQUATE—RE- 
SERVES AT SAFE LEVEL AS WORLD DEMAND 
EASES 

(By Seth S. King) 

Cuicaco, January $1—“It looks like we've 
postponed the famine,” a grain dealer on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade commented this 
week. 

He did not mean that the hungry in Bang- 
ladesh and India were now being adequately 
fed. Rather he was saying that world de- 
mand for grain and soybean supplies from 
this country was easing, for the moment at 
least, and that it appeared more likely that 
reserves of wheat, corn and soybeans would 
be at safe levels when the new crops were 
harvested this summer and fall. 

A combination of declining exports and 
sharp cutbacks in livestock breeding has 
brought wheat, corn, and soybean prices 
down again this week, continuing a trend 
that began in late October. 


DOWN $0 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Hard winter wheat, the most sought after 
bread grain, has now slipped almost 90 cents 
& bushel below the $4.88 level in early Decem- 
ber. In two months the price of corn has 
dropped from $3.65 a bushel in Chicago to 
about $3.08, close to the level of a year ago. 
And soybeans were down from last fall's high 
of about $7 to about $6.15. 

Prices farmers received for their crops 
and livestock in the month that ended 
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Jan. 15, decreased 1.5 per cent. It was the 
third consecutive monthly decline, the Agri- 
culture Department said. The department 
said that most of the decrease came from 
lower prices for wheat, soybeans, corn and 
eggs. 

These declines were more painful for 
United States farmers than they were di- 
rectly beneficial to consumers. But they at 
least offered the hope that supermarket 
prices, despite rising middlemen’s shares, 
were at last leveling off. 

Earlier this week both the Chinese and the 
Soviets cancelled previous orders for wheat. 
While these orders were small in volume, 
the cancelation was a sign to the grain trade 
that the haste among foreign buyers to grab 
American supplies while they could was 
over. 

“ENOUGH GRAIN AROUND” 

“It’s an indication that the rest of the 
world believes there is enough American 
grain around now and they can buy it later 
if they want to,” said Rod Turnbull, director 
of public affairs for the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

How much the recession in the capitalist 
countries was affecting the ability of other 
countries to buy American grain was not 
clear. 

But at the beginning of this week, export- 
ers had shipped fewer bushels of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans than they had in the 
same period a year earlier. 

Because of the cost-price squeeze on live- 
stock feeding, the numbers of beef cattle 
and hogs now being fattened on corn and 
Soybeans were down to the lowest levels in 
& decade, and the rate of poultry and egg 
production was dropping about 12 per cent 
below last year’s. 

RECORD NUMBER OF BEEF 


While such sharp reductions in volume 
should begin pushing up prices for these 
products in the next six months, the record 
number of beef cattle now on the grass 
ranges should keep prices for most beef cuts 
lower than last year. This competition should 
slow the expected rises in supermarket pork 
and poultry prices. 

Market analysts noted that the amount of 
feed grain and soybeans left over from the 
Gecline in livestock feeding were about equal 
to amounts now being exported. 

This trade-off indicated that despite 
drought-reduced corn and soybean crops last 
fall, the supply left over when the * * * be 
the same as or a little larger than those of 
last year, which were adequate. 

“You can expect grain prices to come down 
substantially,” said D. Gale Johnson, a farm 
economist who heads the University of Chi- 
cago’s department of economics. 

“If the weather returns to normal and we 
come near the size crops now expected at 
harvest time, grain and soybean prices next 
fall will be down by half what they were 
last September. We're half that far already,” 
Dr, Johnson said. 


FARMERS FEAR LOSS 


An outiook of this kind was increasing 
concern among grain farmers that bumper 
crops this fall would cause price-depressing 
surpluses. 

In Towa, the National Corn Growers Asso- 
ciation was. urging corn farmers to reduce 
their production this fall by at least 25 per 
cent to curtail a surplus. Wheat farmers in 
central Kansas were talking of plowing under 
some of their winter wheat, already growing, 
if the market kept declining. 

Livestock feeders suffered severe losses last 
year, and the bad weather reduced grain 
yields enough to cut grain farmers’ income 
despite record market prices. 

Farmers’ operating costs rose an average 
of 16 per cent in 1974. The forecasters expect 
them to go up even further this year, which 
would mean another drop in farmer income. 
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[From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1974] 


U.S. To INCREASE FOREIGN Fooo Am—ADMIN- 
ISTRATION RAISING TO $1.6 BILLION GRANT 
FOR CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 

(By William Robbins) 

WASHINGTON, February 3.—The Ford Ad- 
ministration announced today an increase 
of more than $600-million in foreign food 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30 over 
the total provided the previous year. 

The announcement, made by Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz, said that the $981- 
million in aid projected for this year would 
be raised to $1,6-billion. Foreign food aid 
provided in the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30 was $963-million. 

Agriculture officials said the money now 
budgeted would provide about 5.5 million 
tons of food compared with 3.3 million tons 
the year before. 

The Administration has latitude on spend- 
ing in the food-aid program under Public 
Law 480. It is authorized to draw funds from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
purpose, although at some future date such 
funds must be replaced by a Congressional 
appropriation. 

The Butz announcement ended a long 
period of speculation and conflict within the 
Government over the extent of efforts to help 
meet world food needs. 

“This confirms once again the U.S. inten- 
tion to share fully in the supplying of needy 
nations even during a period of decreased 
supplies in the United States,” Dr. Butz said. 

Both the funding of $1.6-billion and the 
amount of food it will provide correspond 
roughly with the highest of three budget 
options top advisers proposed to President 
Ford nearly two months ago. 

The figure cited includes costs of ocean 
transportation, which department experts 
estimated at about $150-million. 

POINT.OF CONTENTION 

The question of an increase in food aid 
has been a point of contention in the Gov- 
ernment as well as between Administration 
officials and nongovernment groups since 
before the World Food Conference in Rome 
last November. 

At the conference, a controversy arose be- 
tween Administration representatives and 
several Senators accompanying the United 
States delegation who pressed for an an= 
nouncement that this country would increase 
food aid by at least a million tons. 

Today’s announcement indicated a 2-mil- 
lion-ton increase but did not make clear how 
much of the increase would go to the hun- 
griest nations. 

Senator Dick Clark, Democrat of Iowa, 
one of the leaders of the Senatorial group 
in Rome, said today he was “delighted” that 
the Administration had “finally gone along 
with the increase.” 

The use of United States food to further 
political and strategic goals, as opposed to 
aid for purely humanitarian reasons, has also 
been a subject of controversy. 

Congress recently imposed a restriction 
against use of more than 30 per cent food 
aid for countries other than those that have 
been designated by the United Nations as 
most seriously affected by food shortages. 

Conflicts over that restriction and efforts 
to reach a compromise on its interpretation 
are given privately but Government officials 
as one reason for the long delay in a budget 
announcement. Those conflicts still have not 
been resolved, officials said today. 

‘There has also been uncertainty about 
supplies of food and the possible effects in- 
creased aid could have on world markets. 
But world demand for the grain involved in 
aid programs has dropped somewhat recently. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend. the President and the Secre- 
tary of State—now that I have chastised 
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them on some other matters—for at long 
last increasing the amount of food aid 
to $1.6 billion for fiscal 1975. This is up 
from $985 million. 

I regret that it comes so late, because 
the remaining months do not permit us 
the time that is needed to move some of 
the quantity of food that should go to 
needy people, particularly to some of the 
most severely affected parts of the world. 

It may be recalled that some of us at 
the Rome Food Conference pleaded with 
the administration to increase the 
amount of food aid in wheat by a mil- 
lion tons. I am happy to report that the 
President’s proposal and recommenda- 
tion we now haye takes care of that, and 
then some. 

So, in a very real sense, we have made 
some progress in what we called emer- 
gency humanitarian food aid. 

This did not come easily. I have been 
in discussions with the Secretary of 
State and members of the White House 
for the last 24% weeks, bargaining to get 
this amount increased. The first proposal 
was $1.1 billion. The next proposal I re- 
ceived was $1.2 billion. The next one was 
$1.3 billion. Each time they wanted a 
little more leeway on the part of the 
administration for food aid to countries 
other than those most seriously affected, 
as defined by the United Nations. 

My response to the Secretary of State 
was: 

If you need more food, Mr. Secretary, for 
some countries that are not listed under the 
United Nations’ definition of the most seri- 
ously affected, there is only one way to get it 
under the terms of present law, and that is 
to Increase the overall amount of food aid. 


So, Mr. President, despite what some 
people may have read in the news- 
papers—they are not always known for 
their accuracy—the food aid program is 
larger than had ever been contemplated 
by the administration. The formula in 
the Foreign Assistance Act that says that 
not more than 30 percent of all food aid 
under title I of Public Law 4-80 can be 
used for countries other than those most 
seriously affected remains intact. There 
has been a great deal of gobbledygook 
and journalistic fiction around here about 
these things. I was the author of that 
legislation right here on the floor of the 
Senate. We perfected it in the conference 
between the House and the Senate. What 
it says, in substance, is that 70 percent of 
all concessional food aid under title I of 
Public Law £80 must go to the most 
seriously affected countries as defined by 
the United Nations. 

The balance of the 30 percent can go 
to title IZ and to other provisions for 
countries that are not more seriously 
affected. 

There has been an awful lot of mis- 
information about this, causing a con- 
siderable amount of confusion. I might 
add that the confusion has been cleared 
away, that the President has announced, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the food aid this year at.$1.6 billion, in- 
cluding freight and shipping charges. 
Next year, it will be not quite that large 
a sum, but we will take a look at that 
in the light of the prices of the commodi- 
ties. After all, what # most important 
is how many bushels, tons, or pounds of 
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food assistance are shipped, not always 
the amount of money that is involved. 

I thought we would use this moment 
just to clear the record once again, be- 
cause I have received a lot of letters from 
people who have apparently been doing 
things and writing things about which 
they know very little, and surely not 
enough. No Member of this body sought 
to change the existing law—the law is on 
the books until June 30, 1975—nor did the 
raat of State seek to change the 

aw. 

The argument was over whether or not 
the Government of the United States, 
the executive branch, would be willing 
to put the food aid for international 
emergency assistance at a high enough 
level to meet the basic emergency hu- 
manitarian needs in such countries as 
Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, and West 
Africa, and, at the same time, have some 
food available for those other parts of 
the world where commitments had been 
made by our Government, such as, for 
example, in Egypt, in Korea, and for 
Vietnam. 

I want the record to be expressly and 
explicitly clear—because I think there 
has been far too much misinformation— 
that the food aid as now proposed by the 
administration meets every requirement 
of the law. The law has not been bar- 
gained away. No concessions have been 
made, and tne emergency food assistance 
will be shipped, at least to the greatest 
degree possible, within the time that is 
available, find that amount of food as- 
sistance which does not meet the stand- 
ards of the most seriously affected na- 
tions, as defined by the United Nations, is 
within the total budget and in no way 
jeopardizes our emergency assistance. 

I hope that is clear. I have read the 
Washington Post and the New York 
Times and all these papers. If they would 
just come around once and find out what 
is going on instead of getting hold of 
some Memorandum that they sneak out 
of the Department of State, which tells 
what is their point of view rather than 
what are the facts, then we would not 
have this trouble. I thought I would say 
this, because it helps me answer some let- 
ters. There is no way to catch up with a 
misleading story. I will say it does help 
the Post Office Department increase its 
revenue. 

Now that we have set the record 
straight, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I will 
vote for S. 35. I will do so in the belief 
that it is necessary to pass this legis- 
lation in order to protect the vitally im- 
portant food stamp program from the il- 
legal and ill-conceived actions of the ex- 
ecutive branch. I will do so to protect 17 
million Americans from a cruel and un- 
fortunate act. 

In December, the administration an- 
nounced new regulations governing the 
food stamp program. The proposed regu- 
lations would increase the cost of food 
stamp allotments to 30 percent of a recip- 
ient’s income effective March 1, 1975. 

Currently, the cost of food stamps is 
governed. by a sliding scale—varying 
from as low as 5 percent of income to as 
high as 30 percent of income. The new 
regulations would have meant, on March 
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1, an increase in cost for at least 95 per- 
cent of the 17 million Americans receiv- 
ing food stamps. It would have meant an 
average increase of 30 percent. For some 
recipients, it would have meant an in- 
crease of 500 percent. 

These figures only tell the full story 
when one remembers who is affected. The 
elderly and the poorest of the poor con- 
stitute the major portion of food stamp 
recipients. The elderly and the poorest 
of the poor would have been dealt a cruel 
blow. 

S. 35 represents the minimum we can 
be expected to do in light of the adminis- 
tration’s action. It freezes the current 
sliding scale during the calendar year 
1975. It will prevent the administration’s 
regulations from going into effect. 

But, Mr. President, we must move be- 
yond S. 35 and do more. I am proud to 
be a cosponsor, with more than 40 other 
Members of this body, of S. 13. That bill 
will enact a permanent freeze and will 
accomplish several much-needed reforms 
in the food stamp program. 

S. 35 will give the Congress a chance 
to take a careful look at S. 13. It will 
also prevent 17 million Americans from 
falling victim to an unfortunate admin- 
istration mistake. 

As you know, Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s action is not only ill- 
advised. It is currently being challenged 
in court in an effort to protect the orig- 
inal intent of the food stamp legislation. 
In my judgment, the new regulations 
run contrary to the intent of Congress, 
as clearly spelled out in the words and 
the legislative history of the food stamp 
legislation. In short, Mr. President, I 
believe S. 35 will prevent what I judge to 
be, an illegal alteration of the program 
by the arm of government charged with 
its enforcement. 

Mr. President, if the new regulations 
are aimed at decreasing federal expendi- 
tures, they represent a cruel attempt at 
budget manipulation at the expense of 
the less fortunate. 

If the new regulations are aimed at en- 
couraging self-reliance, they affect those 
least able to find jobs, find decent hous- 
ing, and alter their lifestyles. 

If the new regulations are intended 
to enforce the food stamp legislation in 
the way Congress intended, they totally 
miss the mark. 

The House of Representatives has 
overwhelmingly passed legislation deal- 
ing with this problem. The Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee has promptly and 
courageously acted to give the Senate 
a chance to block the implementation 
of these regulations. 

Now, Mr. President, the time has come 
for the full Senate to act. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in protecting the basic 
necessities of life for 17 million Ameri- 
cans. 

BLOCKING THE FOOD STAMP COST INCREASE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I will vote 
in favor of S. 35, a bill to freeze food 
stamp costs. at the January 1 level 
through 1975. The administration’s plan 
to increase the cost of food stamps to 30 
percent of income across the board is a 
misplaced and misguided economy. 

The fool stamp program is designed to 
give the poorest of our people—those who 
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must commit all of their economic re- 
sources to living day to day—a chance 
to have an adequate diet. It is not an 
extravagant program. Simply, it is de- 
signed to help hungry people feed them- 
selves. 

Going hungry is far from an idle 
speculation for many, many people in my 
home State of Maine. 

With the drastic recent increase in 
energy prices, many of the elderly and 
poor in Maine are already being forced 
to choose between food energy and medi- 
cal care. A few statistics show the gravity 
of their problem. There are about 165,000 
people 60 and older in Maine—more than 
15 percent of the population. In south- 
ern Maine last year, about one-fourth of 
older people had incomes less than $2,000. 
More than half had incomes less than 
$3,000. And in York County nearly 70 
percent had incomes under $3,000. And 
southern Maine is regarded to be better 
off in economic terms than other parts 
of the State. 

Heating bills of $800 or $1,000 a year 
are not at all uncommon, even with con- 
servation measures that most of us would 
consider drastic if not impossible to 
bear—thermostats at 55° or 60°; living 
reduced to one room of the house. 

The cost of rent is rising. The cost of 
health care is rising, even with medi- 
care. The cost of electricity and other 
utilities—all these costs are combining 
to squeeze dry the incomes of the poor. 
There simply is not enough money each 
month for all the necessities, let alone 
such luxuries as a telephone or a new 
winter coat. 

It is these people that the food stamp 
program was designed to help. If the 
administration’s proposal goes into 
effect, even food stamps will be too ex- 
pensive for many people. They will give 
up the opportunity for an adequate diet, 
because they will simply not be able to 
afford it. 

Mr. President, while visiting my home 
State last month, I had the opportunity 
to meet in Lewiston with a group of 
State officials and more than 125 food 
stamp recipients, in an effort to learn 
of their problems firsthand. 

The people at that meeting were dis- 
appointed. They were angry. They told 
me they felt the Government had aban- 
doned them. They need food, but they 
cannot afford adequate food without 
help. The administration’s program, 
they said, would put even food stamps 
beyond their means. 

Mr. President, I share the concern 
that the food stamp program is being 
abused by some people in higher income 
categories. And I support the proposal 
for a strict and comprehensive examina- 
tion of possible abuses. But if we aliow 
the administration’s program to go into 
effect, we will be punishing the many for 
the abuses of the few. 

Mr. President, our favorable votes to- 
day, we will serve notice that we will 
not abandon the principle of equity, and 
we will not abandon those of our people 
who need our help most in these difficult 
economic times. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I was 
most pleased to join with Senator Mc- 
Govern in sponsoring this legislation to 
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prevent the administration’s proposed 
increase in the cost of food stamps, and 
Iam certainly happy to see the Congress 
respond so quickly and with such a sub- 
stantial majority in passing this legisla- 
tion. 

The food stamp pregram is one of the 
best Federal programs we have, serving 
some 17 million people across the country. 
In Oregon alone, 214,136 people are able 
to buy more than $7 million worth of 
food stamps for about $2.5 million. Those 
food stamps enable Oregon recipients to 
feed their families properly, insure good 
nutrition for their children in the first 
years when a proper diet is so crucial, or 
to put food on the table in their later 
years when it is so hard to make ends 
meet. 

The benefits go beyond the recipients, 
however. I am sure there are thousands 
of small grocery stores around the coun- 
try thet can stay in business because of 
the added customers food stamps bring. 
And certainly the increased food pur- 
chases made possible by the stamps helps 
protect the. American farmer from the 
falling prices a surplus can bring in a 
time of full production. 

Granted, there are abuses of this pro- 
gram. All of us know that; all of us re- 
ceive reports from home about “hippies” 
or “freeloaders” or improper use of the 
stamps. These abuses should be stopped. 
The Congress has already taken some 
action in this area, with particular ref- 
erence to students, and I intend to sup- 
port the Dole resolution calling for a 
thorough study of the entire program 
by the USDA. 

But we should not lose our perspective 
on the program because of these abuses. 
All Federal programs have their prob- 
lems and little corruptions, certainly 
those that serve 17 million people. But 
in the case of the food stamp program, I 
Suspect that the reports of abuses are 
greatly exaggerated, and that there are 
far more people who are eligible for food 
stamps but not receiving them than there 
are recipients who are not eligible. In 
fact, in the study called for in the Dole 
resolution, I hope that the USDA will 
tell us. why it has not been spending all 
its funds for this program, or conducting 
its “outreach” program as it should, even 
though it is estimated that present re- 
cipients amount to only 50 percent of 
those eligible. 

In closing, Mr. President, letme remind 
my colleagues that at the World Food 
Conference, we pledged ourselves to the 
elimination of hunger in the world. That 
does not only apply to India, and Bangla- 
desh, and Tanzania, but also to the 
United States. The food stamp program 
is our best means for ending hunger here 
at home, and it deserves our whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, legislation 
to prevent the proposed increase in the 
price of food stamps is now before us, 
and it is particularly gratifying to me 
that Congress is taking action on this 
matter in such a timely fashion. 

As I have said repeatedly, cutbacks in 
the food stamp program would place a 
cruel burden on the poor and the elderly, 
most of whom have already been forced 
to reduce their diets to a bare minimum. 
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We cannot ask the very groups of people 
who are least able to afford it to cut back 
further. 

In New Jersey, the department of in- 
stitutions and agencies has just com- 
pleted its food stamp outreach campaign 
through which eligible families and aged 
individuals are urged to claim the food 
stamp benefits to which they are en- 
titled. The State has experienced a 
43-percent rise in the number of non- 
public-assistance households receiving 
food stamps. And there has been an 
8-percent increase in the number of 
welfare recipients participating in the 
food stamp program. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably 
today to keep the cost of food stamps 
from going up, and I hope it will do so by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, my vote 
in favor of S. 35 should not be inter- 
preted as an endorsement of the food 
stamp program as it is presently 
operated. I think quite clearly this is a 
program that threatens to run out of 
control. Aside from the fact that it is 
vastly expensive to administer, is subject 
to great abuse, it also operates in a 
manner where many individuals who are 
entitled to purchase food stamps end up 
with the ability to buy more expensive 
groceries than other families that 
cannot. I am currently in the midst of 
an investigation of the whole food stamp 
problem, and hope shortly to be able to 
offer specific proposals. In the meantime, 
I believe the President's own proposal 
should be deferred until the information 
called for by the Dole resolution is in 
hand so that the Comrgess may decide 
among alternative proposals. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to ex- 
press my support for S. 35, the food 
stamp amendment, that is designed to 
prevent an increase in the cost of food 
stamps for millions of needy Americans. 

Serious economic problems have 
underscored the demand for aid to those 
families that even in the best of times 
find it difficult to properly feed them- 
selves. The elderly, the unemployed, and 
deprived children are constantly faced 
with the problems of getting decent 
meals. 

For over 10 years; food stamps have 
delivered increased nutritional aid to mil- 
lions, where no help was previously of- 
fered. And for over 10 years, critics of 
this program have sought to eliminate 
its benefits with the shrill cry that too 
many people want to use the stamps. 
No testimony to the importance of this 
program could be more compelling than 
the dramatic rise in participation. Each 
year since 1964, more and more Ameri- 
cans have been able to seek nutritional 
adequacy because they receive food 
stamps. So that today over 17 million 
individuals depend upon food stamps to 
augment their daily diets. 

Food stamp program officials in Mass- 
achusetts report a startling but reveal- 
ing rise in the demand for this beneficial 
aid. 

Last May the Massachusetts State food 
stamp office had processed 20,000 cases. 

By July 1, the total was 41,000 cases. 


On July 31, the total had reached 
66,000 cases. 

In August, the department had regis- 
tered a total of 80,000 cases. 

In September, there were over 114,000. 

And by January 30, 1975, 149,633 
households in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts were receiving food stamp 
benefits. That amounts to at least half 
a million citizens in my home State. 

Welfare department officials know 
that at least another 300,000 people in 
Massachusetts are eligible to receive aid 
from this program. 

Everyone knows that food stamps are 
not the panacea that can eliminate hun- 
ger, starvation, and deprivation in this 
country. But, they are clearly an impor- 
tant reinforcement in the campaign to 
protect families against the dangers of 
nutritional deprivation. Indeed, it was 
because of the success that this program 
has enjoyed for so many years that I 
support this legislation that will protect 
recipients against the threatening pro- 
posals suggested by the Ford adminis- 
tration. 

As I understand the President’s plans, 
food stamp recipients would be forced to 
spend as much as 30 percent of their in- 
come for stamps. That means some fam- 
ilies would suffer a 600-percent increase 
in the cost of stamps on March 1. 

S. 35 will definitely protect needy re- 
cipients from this unbearable attack up- 
on their food budgets. For a 600-percent 
rise in the cost of food would simply 
mean that these families would be forced 
to stop eating. S. 35 will insure that the 
Nation’s needy families will not be 
charged 30 percent of their net income 
for food. 

This bill will prevent any increase in 
food stamp prices above the levels that 
were in effect on January 1, 1975. This 
price freeze will be maintained until De- 
cember 31, 1975. Thus, the Department 
of Agriculture must continue to use the 
purchase requirement tables that it 
promulgated in late 1974 for use during 
the first 6 months of 1975. I wish to make 
very clear, however, that this bill should 
not be construed as altering the Agri- 
culture Department's obligation under 
the present Food Stamp Act to raise cou- 
pon allotments and eligibility standards 
in July 1, 1975, to adjust for inflation- 
caused food price increases. 

In preventing the Agriculture Depart- 
ment from raising food stamp prices to 
the unreasonable charge of 30 percent 
of net income for all participating house- 
holds, this bill confirms the provisions of 
the existing Food Stamp Act. Specifi- 
cally, section 7(b) requires the Agricul- 
ture Secretary to set food stamp prices 
at levels which reflect a reasonable in- 
vestment on the part of needy house- 
holds. 

Since the term “reasonable investment” 
must be construed in terms. of the pur- 
poses of the Food Stamp Act it means that 
food stamp charges must be reasonable in 
terms of the economic needs and nutri- 
tional requirements of participating 
households. Thus, food stamp prices must 
be set low enough so that. all eligible 
households are in fact able to purchase 
food stamps, and—once they have pur- 
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chased them—to receive a “bonus” of 
sufficient size as will guarantee adequate 
nutrition. The Agriculture Department's 
plan to charge all households’ 30 per- 
cent of their net income does not comply 
with this requirement of section 7(b) of 
the Food Stamp Act, and is therefore 
illegal under the existing provisions of 
section 7(b). 

I am hopeful that we will see immedi- 
ate action on this measure so that our 
Nation's needy families will not be forced 
to spend more for their food needs. 

Finally Mr. President—lI believe it is 
important for all of us who are focusing 
on the need to increase food assistance 
at this time to reflect upon a very curious 
development that is alleged to have oc- 
curred in several of our Nation's cities 
in recent weeks. 

I am disturbed about reports that po- 
lice departments around the Nation are 
preparing defenses against proposed food 
riots by hordes of hungry Americans, who 
are expected to be forced into the streets 
by a frenzy of hunger and desperation. 

I am dismayed, not only because the 
current economic crisis could indeed 
bring to pass such a frightful spectacle. 
But I am concerned that if the current 
warnings clearly predict sure dire possi- 
bilities then we ought to be planning 
ways to feed people instead of planning 
ways to subdue people who are overcome 
by the pains of hunger and deprivation. 

Tam concerned that even at the highest 
levels of our Government proposals to 
save money by not feeding the needy are 
advanced beyond those measures that are 
designed to help people remain healthy 
and properly fed. 

And so, Mr. President, it is my hope 
that S. 35 will receive immediate and 
favorable approval by this Senate. 

Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to S. 35, which prohibits any in- 
creases in the cost which food stamp 
recipients pay for their food stamps. I 
share the concern of the administration 
about the astronomical cost of this pro- 
gram, and believe something must be 
done to control the huge annual in- 
creases in the cost and the number of 
recipients using the program. 

Critics of the change have said it.would 
hurt most the elderly, who generally live 
in one and two-person households, and 
who often do not have many of the ex- 
penses which other recipients may de- 
duct from their income for food stamp 
eligibility purposes, thus reducing what 
they must pay for their stamps, I agree 
the change would have been hardest on 
elderly citizens, and I wish the Congress 
had developed legislation to revamp the 
program so as to relieve this hardship, 
while requiring a higher payment from 
those in better circumstances. Instead, 
Congress has chosen to ignore the abuses 
and inequities of this program and. to 
simply prohibit any changes at all in the 
amounts paid by recipients for their 
stamps. I think that approach is wrong. 

We are talking about a program which 
has increased in cost since 1969 by some 
$3.9 billion. The food stamp program in 
1969 cost $250 million. In fiscal year 
1974, it is estimated to cost. $4.2 billion— 
a 1.680-percent increase over a 5-year 
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period. The administration’s concern 
about the uncontrollable cost of this pro- 
gram during a time of economic crisis is 
well-founded, in my opinion. 

There is a strong need for reform of 
the food stamp program. In a year when 
we are projecting a $52 billion budget 
deficit, there is no justification for a 
Federal program providing food stamps 
to people who are fully employed, to 
workers on strike, and to students. The 
number of food stamp recipients has in- 
creased from about 370,000 in 1964, to 
17 million people this year. Many of 
these recipients should not even be eli- 
gible for food stamps, in my opinion, 
and many others should be able to pay 
30 percent of their adjusted net income 
toward the cost of the stamps they re- 
ceive. Still others, such as the elderly 
and disabled, deserve more help than 
they are getting. A flat rejection of the 
administration’s change, and a continu- 
ation of the present system, complete 
with inequities, does nothing to resolve 
the problems of the food stamp program. 

I would also like to point out, Mr. 
President, that many of the people who 
were alarmed by the proposed change to 
require payment of 30 percent of ad- 
justed net income were not aware of the 
fact that food stamp applicants may de- 
duct from their actual income a series of 
personal and household expenses in or- 
der to determine the amount of income 
for stamp eligibility purposes. The ad- 
justed net income which remains after 
these eligible expenses are subtracted 
then becomes the basis for computing 
how much the applicant pays for the 
stamps. Expenses which can be deducted 
include 10 percent of earned income for 
working applicants; local, State, and 
Federal income taxes; retirement pay- 
ments; social security taxes; union dues; 
some types of garnishments; losses to 
disaster, such as fire, theft, et cetera; 
medical costs in excess of $10 per month, 
including medicare; child or invalid care 
payments; tuition; support and alimony 
payments; and shelter costs which are 
more than 30 percent of income after all 
other deductions, including utilities, 
rent, mortgage payments including in- 
terest, and property taxes. 

I was dismayed to note that many of 
the newspaper and broadcast commen- 
taries on the effect of the proposed 
changes failed altogether to explain this 
deduction system, leaving the impression 
that the administration was proposing 
payment of 30 percent of gross income, 
regardless of individual expenses. 

I was also struck by the almost total 
lack of sympathy for the millions of tax- 
payers whose employment makes this 
program possible, and who must pay the 
cost of providing food stamps to non- 
needy students and others with substan- 
tial assets who ought to be paying for 
their food, These taxpayers, it seems to 
me, have a right to expect Congress to 
limit such assistance to those who are 
truly in need of help. They have a right 
to be concerned about the ever-increas- 
ing cost of their Government, and about 
the frightening deficit projected in the 
new budget. The people who pay for pro- 
grams like food stamps deserve some 
consideration, too, and a good way to 
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start responding to their concerns would 
be to take a close look at the food stamp 
program and to make the necessary 
changes to limit it to the truly needy. 

Mr. President, I hope the passage of 
the Dole resolution urging a study of the 
food stamp program will result in a 
prompt evaluation, and the proposal of 
some changes that will stabilize the cost 
of the program, while still meeting the 
needs of those most deserving of assist- 
ance. 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles about our national budget situation 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star-News, Feb. 3, 
1975] 
PAYING THE PRICE OF SOCIAL PROGRAMS 
(By Norman Kempster) 
BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 


Here are highlights of President Ford's 
budget for the fiscal year 1976 beginning 
July 1: 

Deficit 

The federal government would spend $51.9 
billion more than it takes in, running up 
the biggest deficit since the $54.9-billion 
deficit at the height of World War II. 


Taxes 


The tax rebate would amount to $12 bil- 
Non for individuals and $4 billion for corpo- 
rations, with only $10 billion of the total 
coming out of the 1976 budget. Energy taxes 
would raise $30 billion, but Ford said this 
would be returned to the economy in income- 
tax reductions and low-income benefits. 

Energy 

The energy taxes would be on domestic 
natural gas and crude oil as well as im- 
ported crude. The administration also would 
remove the controls on domestic oll and nat- 
ural gas prices and absorb producers’ wind- 
fall profits by a special tax. Spending for 
energy research would rise to $2.2 billion. 

Income 


Federal payments for Social Security, food 
stamps, unemployment and similar special 
programs would rise $12 billion to $118.7 
billion. Food-stamp payments would be cut 
by $29 million to $3.6 billion. 

Defense 


The $94-billion figure is up $8.8 billion 
over last year and would allow reshuffling 
troops to make the Army’s current 13 divi- 
sions into 16. New guided-missile ships, nu- 
clear submarines, aircraft and missiles are 
on the military shopping list. 

There are no glamorous new programs or 
bold new slogans in the domestic affairs 
sections of the budget President Ford sent 
to Congress today, Just mounting billions of 
dollars to pay for the costly middle age of 
the New Deal, Great Society and New Fed- 
eralism, 

Adhering to his self-imposed moratorium, 
Ford requested no new programs except in 
the critical energy field. 

As he officially signed the budget two hours 
before its delivery to Congress, Ford offered 
a capsule description of his program: “It has 
discipline and honest self-denial.” 

But in his written budget message, the 
President seemed to wince at the cost of just 
continuing the showpiece social programs 
of earlier administrations, 

“The tremendous growth of our domestic 
assistance programs in recent years has, on 
the whole, been commendable,” Ford said. 

“Much of the burden of aiding the elderly 
and the needy has been shifted from private 
individuals and institutions to society as a 
whole, as the federal government's Income 
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transfer programs haye expanded their cov- 
erage. 

“These programs cannot, however, con- 
tinue to expand at the rates they have ex- 
perienced over the past two decades,” he 
said. 

“Spending by all leyels of government now 
makes up a third of our national output,” 
Ford said. “Were the growth of domestic as- 
sistance programs to continue for the next 
two decades at the same rates as in the past 
20 years, total government spending would 
grow to more than half of our national out- 
put, We cannot permit this to occur.” 

Income security programs would continue 
to increase in the fiscal year that begins 
July 1. But if Congress goes along with Ford's 
plans, the rate of increase would slow down 
sharply. | 

Ford requested $118.7 billion for income 
security programs which include social se- 
curity, railroad retirement, benefits to dis- 
abled coalminers, federal employee retire- 
ment, unemployment insurance, housing 
programs for the poor, food stamps, child 
nutrition and welfare. 

The President's budget for those programs 
for the coming fiscal year is up $12 billion 
over anticipated spending for the current 
year. That increase amounts to 11.25 percent, 
only slightly more than the 7.8 percent rate 
of inflation the administration estimates for 
the 1976 budget year. 

The largest single item in the income se- 
curity section is Social Security benefits. Ford 
requested $71.1 billion for old-age, survivors 
and disability insurance, up $6.7 billion or 
10 percent. 

But those figures assume that Congress 
will approve Ford's p: to allow only a 
5 percent increase under the law that pro- 
vides automatic cost-of-living adjustments 
in Social Security benefits, 

If Congress rejects the 5 percent “cap,” as 
seems most probable, Social Security benefits 
would increase another $2.2 billion to a total 
of $73.3 billion, up 15.25 percent from the 
current fiscal year, 

Even at the higher benefit figure, expendi- 
tures for the coming year would be less than 
the $79.6 billion the government anticipates 
collecting in Social Security taxes. 

But the margin between Social Security 
revenues and expenditures is shrinking. An- 
ticipated taxes will increase only $4.9 billion 
over this fiscal year, $1.8 billion less than 
benefits would advance even if Congress ap- 
proves the “cap.” 

Ford's budget is honeycombed with pro- 
posed cutbacks in programs which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. Some of the 
total of $17 billion in requested economies are 
in politically popular programs which Con- 
gress always has defended. 

As he did last October, Ford urged Con- 
gress to restrict the “impact aid” program 
to the public schools, cutting aid to any 
school district receiving less than 5 percent 
of its operating budget from the program. 

That would cut out about 3,500 of the 
4,400 schools now receiving ald, including 
those in Washington and its suburbs. Presi- 
dents have tried without success for 20 years 
to reduce the program but Congress has al- 
ways refused to go along, probably because 
the program benefits schools in about 300 of 
the 435 congressional districts. 

The domestic part of Ford’s budget—all 
programs except for national defense, for- 
eign affairs, science and space, veterans af- 
fairs and interest on the national debt— 
totals $206.4 billion for the 1976 fiscal year, 
up $18 billion over 1975. 

In briefing reporters on the spending pro- 
gram, Management and Budget Director 
Roy Ash showed graphs of projections of 
the cost of continuing present programs for 
the rest of the century. 

Pointing to trend Hines that seemed to go 
almost straight up, Ash said that by the year 
2000 the total of federal, state and local goy- 
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ernment programs would reach 60 percent 
of the gross national product. 

As budget directors before him have done, 
Ash decried the trend and said the govern- 
ment must do something to control its 
spending. 

In recent years, presidents have used their 
budget messages to propose new programs 
intended to cope with many of society’s 
problems. Ford insisted the nation could not 
afford such an approach this year. 

“I am proposing no new spending initia- 
tives in this budget other than those for 
energy.” Ford said. He requested $2.2 billion 
for energy programs in the coming fiscal 
year, almost four times the $606 million the 
government spent in the budget year that 
ended last June 30. 

Lost in the shuffie were a number of pro- 
grams which the President had given high 
priorities in the earlier days of his six- 
month-old administration: 

There is no money in Ford's budget for 
national health insurance, a program which 
he once considered a “must.” 

Despite Ford's call last fall in his Ohio 
State University speech for more emphasis 
on uniting education with the “world of 
work,” the budget cuts back existing job- 
related education programs and suggests no 
new approaches. 

There is no effort in the budget to reform 
the much-criticized welfare program. 

Ford said a comprehensive medical in- 
surance plan was still desirable although it 
was beyond the nation’s means this year. 

“America needs to improve the way it pays 
for medica] care,” the President said. “We 
should begin plans for a comprehensive na- 
tional health insurance system. However, in 
view of economic developments and meas- 
ures I have proposed to combat recession 
and inflation, I cannot now propose costly 
new programs.” 

Ford rejected as too expensive a welfare 
proposal developed after an extensive study 
by his Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The plan, which would have substi- 
tuted cash grants for many of the existing 
narrow-focus welfare programs, was not even 
mentioned in the budget. 

The President did make a rhetorical bow in 
the direction of welfare reform. 

“Our present welfare system is inefficient 
and inequitable,” he said. “It is wasteful not 
only of tax dollars, but, more importantly, of 
human potential. Left unchanged, over the 
long run the situation will almost surely con- 
tinue to deteriorate. 

“I urge the Congress to work with my ad- 
ministration to develop reforms that make 
the system simple, fair and compassionate,” 
he said. “This approach need not cost more. 
but rather can use our welfare dollars more 
effectively.” 

The President offered no hints, however, as 
to how a better system could be drafted with- 
out increased cost. The administration he 
inherited from President Richard M. Nixon 
has been searching without success for such 
& plan since early 1969. 

Ford did propose extending general rev- 
enue sharing, the chief domestic program of 
the Nixon years. The program of relatively 
restriction-free grants to state and local gov- 
ernments would expire Dec. 31, 1976. Ford 
called for it to be extended until Sept. 30, 
1982. 

Like other maturing government programs, 
general revenue sharing is increasing in cost. 
Ford asked for $6.3 billion for 1976, up from 
$6.17 billion in 1975. 

For the first time this year, the budget 
estimates the amount of subsidies provided 
by various tax deductions as well as programs 
inyolving direct federal spending. 

The budget shows, for instance, that home 
owners—mostly in the middle and upper in- 
come brackets—will enjoy a subsidy of $11.8 
billion during the coming year through the 
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income tax deductions for mortgage interest 
and real estate taxes. 

By contrast, Ford asked for $2.6 billion to 
pay for programs to house the poor. Most of 
that money would go to lease housing from 
private landlords to be rented to poor fam- 
ilies at subsidized rates. 

On other domestic issues, Ford proposed: 

Spending $5 billion on highway programs, 
mostly to complete the interstate system and 
$1.3 billion on mass transit projects. 

Elimination of the reduced rate provisions 
on Small Business Administration loans; the 
loan program would be operated at market 
interest rates. 

Spending $15 billion for Medicare, an in- 
crease of about $1 billion, and spending $7.1 
billion for Medicaid, up $600 million. How- 
ever, Ford requested changes in the Medicare- 
Medicaid laws to reduce costs. If Congress re- 
jects the measures, spending for Medicare 
would be $1.4 billion higher than the budget 
and spending for Medicaid would increase 
$600 million more. 

Expenditure of more than $17 billion for 
unempolyment compensation, a figure which 
reflects the recession which the administra- 
tion expects to continue into the coming fis- 
cal year. 

Spending of $3.6 billion for icod stamps in 
the 1976 budget year, down $25 million from 
this year. The 1976 budget gure assumes 
that Congress will approve Ford's plan to in- 
crease the cost of food stamps to most recipi- 
ents, If the change is overturned, the pro- 
gram would cost $217 million more during 
the year. 

Forp's Bupcer Wors: UNCONTROLLABLE 
SPENDING 


President Ford has proclaimed himself hor- 
rified by the prospect, but his fiscal 1976 
federal budget seems certain to run a near- 
record $50-billion deficit. 

That deficit could go higher, perhaps ap- 
proaching $70-billion, unless Congress proves 
itself unexpectedly adept at balancing the 
contradictory fiscal policy goals that Ford's 
$350-billion budget will be built on. 

House Appropriations Committee Chair- 
man George Mahon (D Texas) has noted that 
“we're riding two horses going in different di- 
rections”—shifting federal economic policy 
toward fighting recession while trying to re- 
strain the built-in momentum of federal 
spending commitments. 

In proposing tax cuts to stimulate recovery 
from recession, Ford has accepted an expected 
$35-billion deficit in fiscal 1975 and perhaps 
a $50-billion deficit in the fiscal 1976 budget 
that he will send to Congress on Feb. 3. 

Those were optimistic estimates, premised 
on congressional approval of Ford's requests 
for restraining outlays under existing federal 
programs and on his pledge to resist new 
Spending initiatives except for energy devel- 
opment. With unemployment pushing above 
7 percent, there was little chance that Con- 
gress would comply. 

As Mahon ruefully acknowledged, “it’s go- 
ing to be difficult to get spending restraint 
at a time when our avowed objective is to 
put people back to work.” 


SPENDING CUTS 


As with earlier budgets—notably the fiscal 
1974 budget submitted by President Nixon— 
this one has set the stage for a battle over 
federal spending control between a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Republican President. 

The immediate issue was the fiscal 1976 
deficit, and how high it could go without 
overstimulating the economy into another 
round of inflation. In the longer term, how- 
ever, lay what Ford in his Jan. 15 State of 
the Union address called “a fundamental is- 
sue we—the Congress and I—must solve": 
the rising costs of federal programs beyond 
effective government control. 

Addressing those issues required “politi- 
cally unpopular decisions,” Ford contended. 
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As a start in that direction, Ford told Con- 
gress Jan. 15 that he would propose spend- 
ing restraints that would trim $17.5-billion 
from potential fiscal 1976 outlays. 

The bulk of that $17.5-billion in savings 
would be accomplished by budget deferrals 
accepted by Congress or by legislation re- 
scinding earlier appropriations. But an esti- 
mated $6.1-billion in savings would be pro- 
duced by Ford’s proposal to clamp a 5 per 
cent ceiling on federal pay raises and ccst- 
of-living increases in federal benefit pro- 
grams. 

In addition to both civilian and military 
pay, Ford proposed that the ceiling be ap- 
plied to eight federal programs, including 
such politically popular programs as food 
stamps, child nutrition and Social Security. 
(List of programs, Weekly Report p. 134) 

A 5 percent ceiling on cost-of-living in- 
creases in Social Security benefits would cut 
total fiscal 1976 payments by $2.5-billion, the 
administration estimated, holding the over- 
all increase to %7.3-billion. Even so, total 
benefit payments would rise to $71.8-billion 
in fiscal 1976 from an estimated total of 
$64.5-billion in fiscal 1975. 

Altogether, Ford’s plan for a 5 percent ceil- 
ing merely would cut back the total increase 
in federal pay and cost-of-living benefits to 
$11.7-billion from $17.8-billion. With the 
ceiling in effect, those payments would rise 
to about $162.1-billion in fiscal 1976 from an 
estimated $150.5-billion in fiscal 1975. With- 
out any ceiling, increases in the consumer 
price index would dictate total outlays of 
$168.2-billion. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


Even if held to $162.1-billion, those pro- 
grams would account for nearly half of the 
$350-billion fiscal 1976 budget that Office of 
Management and Budget Director Roy L. Ash 
projected in Jan. 23 testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

The proportion of the over-all budget that 
those programs represent underscored the 
concern expressed by administration officials 
about the shifting composition of the federal 
budget, and about their inability to exercise 
effective control over many spending pro- 
grams. 

TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

With federal benefit programs paying ever- 
increasing benefits to various groups, Ford 
complained in his State of the Union address 
that “the size and growth of the federal budg- 
et has taken on a life of its own.” 

In a Jan. 23 speech to a Conference Board 
dinner in Washington, D.C., the President 
singled out Social Security, food stamps and 
federal retirement payments as examples of 
such “Income redistribution” programs 
(known as transfer payments) that have been 
claiming larger and larger proportions of 
federal outlays. 

As Ford pointed out, under such programs 
“a qualified citizen is automatically entitled 
to specific benefits,” committing the govern- 
ment to make payments to any person who 
meets eligibility standards. As a result, fed- 
eral officials have no final control over the 
total amount of benefits paid out. 

In the administration’s view, such “in- 
come redistribution” programs have ac- 
counted for the bulk of spending increases 
that have pushed total federal outlays past 
$200-billion in fiscal 1971 toward $350-billion 
in only six years. 

Those programs, which include general 
revenue sharing and categorical grants to 
state and local governments for federally 
funded benefit programs, have brought about 
@ marked change in the principal role that 
government plays in the US. economy, ad- 
ministration officials contend. 

“In effect,” Ash told reporters during a 
budget briefing in November 1974, “more 
than one-half of all of the cash money that 
passes through government these days is 
merely on its way to somebody else. It isn't 
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to carry out a governmental function, 
whether it be defense or anything. It is 
merely money passing through the till, 
counted up in government expenditures and 
revenues, but passed out to somebody else to 
spend.” 

ae recently as fiscal 1959, transfer pay- 
ments accounted for only $26.3-billion, 28.6 
per cent of total federal outlays, according 
to government figures. In fiscal 1969, those 
payments had grown to 36.9 per cent of total 
spending. And by fiscal 1973, transfer pay- 
ments amounted to $128.9-billion, or 52.3 
per cent of over-all outlays. 

If transfer payments continued growing 
at their previous rates, without allowing for 
enactment of new programs, they were ex- 
pected to reach $227.3-billion by fiscal 1979, 
accounting for about 58.2 per cent of total 
spending. 

That upward trend holds even when the 
impact of inflation has been discounted. On 
a constant dollar basis, total federal spend- 
ing has been relatively constant since fiscal 
1968, but transfer payments still show a steep 
rise. 

The reverse is true for defense outlays. 
While defense spending has grown steadily 
in recent years, reaching an estimated $85- 
billion in fiscal 1975, with inflation dis- 
counted it has shown a steady decline since 
fiscal 1968. 

Since over-all spending has remained con- 
stant when inflation is discounted, those 
trends suggest that the rising transfer pay- 
ments have been financed by holding down 
defense outlays. And Ash in November was 
making & case for calling a halt to that 
pattern. 

“We are at a crossroads,” Ash maintained. 
“The decline iy governmental operations, in- 
cluding defense, can no longer provide the 
increases that are built into these other 
programs.” 

The President picked up that theme in his 
Jan. 22 Conference Board address, vo 

that his final 1976 defense budget would 
halt the decline in actual military outlays. 

“If the current declining defense trends 
continue, we will soon see the day .. . when 
our country no Ionger has the strength nec- 
essary to guarantee our freedom, to guar- 
antee our security in an uneasy world,” Ford 
declared. 

“We cannot let this happen,” he added. 
“The defense budget I am about to propose 
to the Congress will not let this happen.” 

Ash told the Ways and Means Committee 
that during fiscal 1976 outlays for Defense 
Department military and military assistance 
programs would rise by about $8-billion 
above projected fiscal 1975 levels. That would 
account for the largest component of the $35- 
billion over-all increase that Ash projected 
for fiscal 1976. 

REVENUES 

While the rise in federal outlays appears 
inexorable, the outlook for federal revenues 
is less certain. Federal tax revenues will de- 
pend on the economy's course, and on wheth- 
er Congress approves or changes Ford’s tax- 
cut proposals. 

By Ash's Jan. 23 estimate, revenues dur- 
ing fiscal 1976 should reach the Tange of 
$297-billion to $300-billion, assuming Con- 
gress enacts Ford’s tax recommendations in- 
tact. Without the administration’s proposed 
combination of 1974 tax refunds, increased 
energy taxes and offsetting permanent tax 
reductions, Ash estimated that fiscal 1976 
revenues would be in the range of $303- 
billion to $306-billion. 

Underscoring the difficulty that budget 
planners face in predicting revenue totals, 
Ash has scaled down the fiscal 1976 revenue 
projection that the administration had given 
when Ford announced his revamped eco- 
nomic program on Jan. 15. 

At that time, fiscal 1976 revenue had been 
estimated at $303-billion, even assuming en- 
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actment of Ford’s tax cuts. The last-minute 
reduction was based on more pessimistic 
economic projections drawn up by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

The revised fiscal 1976 estimate would be 
an $18-billion Increase above expected fiscal 
1975 revenues of $279-billion. That fiscal 1975 
estimate itself was $14-billion less than the 
$293-billion in revenues that the administra- 
tion was projecting as recently as Nov. 26, 
1974. 

While $5-billion of the reduced fiscal 1975 
estimate was attributed to Ford’s tax cut 
plan, the remaining $9-billion reflected lag- 
ging individual and corporate incomes. 

When the fiscal 1975 budget was submitted 
in January 1974, revenues had been estimated 
at $295-billion. 


BUDGET PROJECTIONS 


[Billions of dollars; fiscal years} 


1976 
(estimate) 


1975 
(estimate) 


3279 


3297-300 
348-350 


Deficit... —35 About —50 


Source: Office of Management and Budget. 
REVENUE EFFECT OF FORD TAX PLAN 
[Biltions of dollars} 


Fiscal 


24 $303-306 


Estimate excluding proposals... 
etss —10.2 


Tax cuts to stimulate the economy.. 
1974 refunds to individuals... 
Business investment credit in- 

crease.. 

Energy taxes... 

Excise taxes and import fees... 
Windfall profits taxes____.__.. 

Energy tax offsets -2 
individuals___ 
Corporations... 

Net effect of proposals. 

Current estimate... __ 


Source: Office of Management and Budget. 


DEFICITS 
At best, assuming that Congress approves 
Fords spending restrictions and foregoes 
deeper tax cuts than the President has pro- 
posed, OMB projects deficits of $35-billion 
in fiscal 1975 and $50-billion in fiscal 1976. 
Even if held to $50-billion, that fiscal 1976 
deficit would be the federal government's 
largest since World War II, topped only by 
a $53.8-billion deficit in fiscal 1943. 
1943 BUDGET 


In fiscal 1943, of course, the federal budget 
was much smaller. Even in that wartime 
year, the government spent only $78.9-bil- 
lion, but it borrowed about two-thirds of 
that to supplement revenues of about $25.1- 
billion. 

The proportions will be different in Ford’s 
fiscal 1976 budget. While the deficit again 
might reach $50-billion, that would be about 
one-seventh of total outlays of $350-billion. 

And computed as a percentage of the na- 
tion’s rising total output, the fiscal 1976 defi- 
cit would be no larger than most in recent 
years. Ash told the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the fiscal 1976 deficit would 
amount to 2.8 per cent of gross national 
product (GNP), the same percentage as in 
1940. 

Those computations, however, were on a 
unified budget basis, which somewhat dis- 
guises the borrowing that the government 
will have to do to cover its deficit. Under the 
unified budget basis, federal transactions 
with the Social Security Trust Fund and 
similar trust funds offset part of the govern- 
ment's deficit, 
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In fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976, those trust 
funds were expected te accumulate surpluses 
of $8-billion and $5-billion. By law, those 
surplus funds must be loaned to the federal 
government through purchases of interest- 
bearing bonds. 

If those borrowings from trust funds were 
discounted, the fiscal 1975 deficit would rise 
by $8-billion to $43-billion and the fiscal 
1976 deficit by $5-billion to $55-billion. 

On that federal funds basis, Mahon noted, 
Ford's budgets “would increase the national 
debt by about $95-billion In two years. And 
that’s not a prospect devoutly to be sought.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement relating to 
S. 35 by the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BIDEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BIDEN 

The legislation before the Senate today is 
intended to freeze the present price of food 
stamps and thereby prevent the proposed in- 
crease from taking effect. Although I was 
detained and was unable to vote on this fm- 
portant matter, I wish to be recorded in the 
Recorp that if present and voting, I would 
have voted yes. 

The Administration’s proposal to require 
all but a few of the neediest food stamp re- 
cipients to pay 30% of their incomes is a 
cruel blow which would severely hurt the 
poor and the elderly. It would force an elder- 
ly person, for example, to pay $43 for $46 
worth of food stamps, instead of the present 
price of $30. A savings of only $3 offers Ifttle 
incentive to remain in the program, and ft 
is likely that such an increase in cost wilt 
effectively eliminate many participants in 
the program. 

Although I believe that we need to contro! 
excessive Federal spending, I do not believe 
that we should ask the poor and the elderly 
to bear the brunt of the burden. The food 
stamp program has been a valuable one, and 
to increase the cost of the food stamps would 
be to hurt those who can least afford it. 

I urge the enactment of this legislation in 
order that we may prevent a further injus- 
tice to the poor and the elderly of this 
Nation. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, to- 
day I had to make a very tough decision. 
I am voting against S. 35, the proposed 
freeze on the price of food stamps. Our 
poor and older Americans are already in 
the stranglehold of deep recession. They 
should not have to continue to suffer 
under the widespread abuses that 
plague the food stamp program and 
cause cruelly inequitable distribution of 
already overextended funds. 

In the face of severe economic peril 
we have got to make the tough decisions 
that will turn our economy around and 
give a real answer to every one of the 
worried individuals who had written to 
protest the change in food stamp regu- 
lation. It is the poor who suffer most 
right now, but we cannot allow danger- 
ously billowing deficit spending to choke 
the life out of our economy. S. 35 would 
prove only a temporary palliative, and 
at that, one with a bitter aftertaste. 

I have had to make this very difficult 
decision not only in the light of our cur- 
rent economic troubles, but also bearing 
in mind the very real responsibility we 
have to see that we provide adequate nu- 
trition for those least able to help them- 
selves. Mr. President, I submit that while 
desperately poor families struggle to 
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survive, even eating dogfood to stretch 
their food stamp budget, there are in- 
dividuals and families with relatively 
large incomes who “qualify” for stamps 
under exceedingly inequitable standards. 

It was not the intent of Congress to 
spend the taxpayers money to support 
a program so riddled by abuse. It is this 
factor -combined with the tremendous 
burden of healing our economy that 
made so difficult a decision absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article by Jodie Allen that details the 
tremendous inequities in the current 
program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

REFORMING THE Foop STAMP PROGRAM 


Unless some “cooling-off” period is in- 
voked, it appears likely that congressional 
response to the administration’s ill-con- 
ceived proposal to raise the price of food 
stamps for most recipients may have the 
effect of freezing into law some of the worst 
features of the current program. 

Under the administration’s proposal, a 
family would be required to pay 30 per cent 
of its income, the maximum level allowable 
under current law, to receive its full coupon 
allotment. The proposal is open to criticism 
on grounds that it would lower income limits 
for food stamp eligibility, reduce net bene- 
fits for people who are eligible and discourage 
participation by those whose benefits no 
longer exceeded the attendant costs in time 
and inconvenience. In reaction to this pro- 
posal, concerned members of Congress are 
threatening to rush through legislation pro- 
hibiting any changes in the current pro- 
gram over than the automatic cost of living 
increases already legislated. 

What is missing in this storm of protest 
is recognition of the fact that the current 
food stamp program is far from a model of 
equity. The food stamp program emerged in 
the 1960s as the hybrid offspring of a wel- 
fare program and a farm support program. 
In its early years emphasis was placed on 
ensuring that participants increased their 
food purchases. Families were required to 
purchase stamps at a price reflecting the 
average proportion of income which they 
would have spent on food in the absence of 
the program. Purchase requirements thus 
tended to be relatively high for large and 
for very low income families who had, of ne- 
cessity, to allocate large proportions of their 
total incomes for food. 

Despite major improvements instituted in 
1971, the current benefit schedule is hardly 
a model of fairness. Equity would suggest 
that larger families, having greater needs for 
other items, should—whatever their income 
level—pay a lower (or at least no larger pro- 
portion) of their income for food bonuses 
than smaller families with the same income. 
Under current regulations, the opposite is 
true. 

Indeed, the nominal purchase require- 
ments for most families of four or more are 
already close or equal to the proposed 30 
percent of income, while those for individuals 
rarely exceed 20 percent. In any case, the 
sharp variation in the purchase requirement 
rates both across family sizes and within 
family size by income class are hard to de- 
fend on any grounds. For example, why 
should a family of 6 pay 27 per cent of its in- 
come for food stamps on a $100 monthly in- 
come, 29 per cent at $200 and only 26 percent 
at $630 of monthly income? 

Equally inequitable is the provision in 
food stamp regulations which requires auto- 
matic food stamp eligibility for public as- 
sistance recipients. In many states, the law 
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allows families to retain welfare and related 
medical and social service benefits at in- 
come levels considerably above the food 
stamp eligibility cut-offs for nonpublic as- 
sistance recipients. For example, a family of 
four on welfare, with $6,200 of income may 
receive at least $280 a year in food bonuses, 
while a comparable non-welfare family 
would receive none. 

But the impact of these inequities is al- 
most eclipsed by a well-intentioned “loop- 
hole” in food stamp regulations—the “item- 
ized deduction.” Since (1) families are re- 
quired to purchase their stamps, and (2) 
other income maintenance programs de- 
signed to protect families against loss of 
purchasing power as the result of illness, in- 
capacity, disaster or unemployment are in- 
adequate for many families, the result is 
that the food stamp program has been led 
to broaden the number of deductions which 
may be claimed in determining how much 
income is to be counted in setting purchase 
requirements. Current regulations allow the 
following types of expenditure to be deducted 
in computing countable income for deter- 
mining such purchase requirements: income 
and payroll taxes, union dues and mandatory 
retirement payments; medical expenses if 
these exceed $10 a month; child care ex- 
penses; tuition and mandatory educational 
fees, including private school tuition; support 
and alimony payments; unusual expenses 
arising from disasters or casualty losses, even 
if these are ultimately reimbursable through 
insurance; shelter costs including utilities 
and mortgage payments in excess of 30 per 
cent of income after all other allowable de- 
ductions have been made. 

The effect of allowing these deductions is 
to increase greatly the inequity of the over- 
all distribution of food stamp benefits. Far 
from assisting the very “poorest of the poor,” 
itemized deductions redound primarily to the 
advantage of the relatively well-off partici- 
pants for the simple reason that only such 
families can afford to purchase very much 
of the deductible items. Thus, among partic- 
ipating families of four, those with less than 
$100 of monthly income claim less than $15 
in deductions per month on the average, 
while those with over $600 of monthly in- 
come claim deductions of over $225. A sim- 
ilarly regressive pattern is observed in the 
distribution of deductions by family size at 
any income level. For example, single person 
households with $350 of income claim deduc- 
tions of over $250, while families of eight 
with identical income but presumably far 
greater needs are able to claim only $40 and, 
as a result, must pay over $60 more for their 
food stamps. 

So extensive are claimed deductions among 
Participants at the higher income levels 
that survey data indicate that the effective 
purchase requirement rate is only 14 per 
cent of income on the average for all partici- 
pants with incomes above $600 a month and 
less than 5 per cent of income for small 
families with such income. Thus, as in the 
personal income tax system, deductions are 
worth more to the “rich” than to the poor. 

These observations cast considerable doubt 
on the equity and efficiency of the itemized 
deduction as a method for promoting food 
stamp participation. Essentially, an itemized 
deduction amounts to a subsidy of certain 
forms of consumption since, if the expendi- 
ture were not made, the income spent on 
it would increase the purchase requirement. 
While most of the deductible expenses al- 
lowed by the food stamp program may be 
deemed worthy of public support, it is not 
clear that the task of subsidizing them should 
be undertaken as part of a food support 
program, particularly since the net effect is 
to channel additional income to the less 
needy of program recipients, In short, one 
such transfer program should not attempt 
to remedy the defects of all the others. 
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However bad the administraton’s current 
proposal for change, freezing the current 
host of inadequacies and inequities into law 
does not seem a very helpful response— 
especially since simple alternatives for reform 
are available. 

A reform system might look like this. Each 
family would, as now, be entitled to purchase 
an allotment of food stamps the value of 
which would increase with family size. The 
cost of the stamps would be computed as a 
constant per cent of income in excess of a 
standard deduction, perhaps adjusted only 
for family size. The costly, inequitable and 
difficult-to-administer itemized deductions 
would be eliminated. In their place, the 
standard deduction would prevent food 
stamp costs from claiming unacceptably high 
proportions of income among the lowest 
income and large families. Together these 
changes would produce a distribution of 
benefits that is equitable. At any given in- 
come level, the purchase requirements would 
decline as a proportion of income as family 
size increases; for any given family size, 
purchase requirements would decline as a 
proportion of income as income decreases. 

The determination of the appropriate level 
for the purchase requirement rate and the 
standard deduction requires further analysis 
of the current and potential distribution of 
food stamp benefits. In the meantime, it 
would seem wise for both the administration 
and the Congress to hold fire in the hopes 
that what will emerge will be a true reform 
which will at once increase net benefits to 
the neediest families, curtail program abuses, 
simplify program administration, and thus 
complete the transformation of the food 
stamp program into the only truly equitable 
and universal income maintenance program 
currently operating in the U.S. 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the 100- 
yard dash to halt the administra- 
tion from increasing the price of food 
stamps may result in the further codifi- 
cation of a system which sorely needs 
reform. Could not the interest generated 
by this controversy be used as a stimulus 
to take a broad-range examination of 
the total program with the purpose of 
eliminating the blatant inequities and 
inefficiencies which only add to its cost? 
Our senior citizens have been among the 
hardest hit by inflation, and certainly an 
increase in the price of food stamps im- 
poses an additional burden. I am con- 
vinced that we must take a good look 
at this program and attempt to elimi- 
nate much of the waste. Too many peo- 
ple are on food stamps who should not 
be. This increases the cost to the truly 
needy. We have indeed gone too far 
when it is possible under the eligibility 
rules for a family of four not on welfare 
to qualify for food stamps with an in- 
come of well over $10,000. We must be- 
gin to identify the worthy recipients— 
the permanently dependent, the aged, 
the physically or mentally disabled—and 
support them more adequately than we 
do now. 

I would like to suggest today four re- 
forms which can be accomplished by ad- 
ministrative action which would signifi- 
cantly eliminate a number of non-needy 
from the food stamps program. I repeat 
that these actions would not require leg- 
islative action, although I did consider 
introducing them as amendments on the 
fioor today, in view of the apparent re- 
sistance to reform within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I would like to take 
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a moment to explain briefly these re- 
forms and to state that unless there is 
some administrative action in these 
areas, I will offer them as amendments 
on the floor of the Senate at the next 
opportunity. 

The first reform would increase the 
requirement for student enrollment 
from the present half-time to three- 
fourths time. In other words, to be quali- 
fied for food stamps, a student would 
have to be carrying at least a three- 
fourth academic load. There could be an 
exception to this requirement in the case 
of students who are working their way 
through school. If a student works at 
least 10 hours per week, the academic 
load requirement could remain at one- 
half time. 

The public does not perceive the stu- 
dent in the same light as it does the low- 
income family, and with good reason. 
While students are often poor in the 
sense that they have little income, the 
benefits of their education will shortly 
begin to bring them financial reward. 
All studies indicate that education is the 
road to financial success, and most of 
us feel instinctively that while the stu- 
dent may not have much spending cash 
right now, he shortly will have more 
than the struggling blue-collar taxpayer 
who is footing the food stamp bill. This 
perception, which I believe to be correct, 
has led to a great deal of criticism of 
stamps for students, and while we must 
not cut them off blindly, the reform I 
suggest today would tighten up the re- 
quirement and eliminate a great deal of 
the criticism. 

The second reform would adjust the 
exclusion from resources of automobiles. 
As it now stands, one car can always be 
excluded, and my amendment would not 
change that. However, the present regu- 
lations also provide for an exclusion for a 
second car, if the second car is used in 
the individual's employment. The reform 
I suggest today would provide for an ex- 
clusion for an automobile, but would not 
allow the exclusion of a second vehicle 
unless both are used for purposes of em- 
ployment. In other words, I do not feel, in 
this time of energy crisis, that we should 
give an exclusion for two vehicles unless 
they are both essential. A second vehicle 
is a luxury today, and the public support 
could be used to procure food or other 
necessities. 

The third reform would exclude from 
purchasable food commodities another 
nonessential: candy. Under present reg- 
ulations, tobacco and liquor cannot be 
purchased with food stamps, but there is 
no restriction on candy. The stated pur- 
pose of the Food Stamp Act is to promote 
the nutritional level of low-income fam- 
ilies. It is well known that candy has no 
nutritional value and is, in fact, detri- 
mental to general health, but especially 
teeth. In view of the fact that the public 
is often called upon to subsidize the med- 
ical and dental care of low-income fam- 
ilies, it is ridiculous for us to encourage 
the consumption of health-destroying 
substances. The present regulation rec- 
ognizes that fact with respect to tobacco 
and Soe The Department should add 
can 5 
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Also, the high price of sugar today 
makes the purchase of candy with food 
stamps a tremendous drain on the tax- 
payer. 

The last reform strikes at an area of 
present inequity. As the regulations 
presently stand, a person with $9 of med- 
ical expenses is not entitled to deduct 
anything in his computation of gross in- 
come. However, a person with $15 is en- 
titled to deduct the entire $15. The en- 
couragement here is to encourage need- 
less medical care to qualify for some ex- 
clusion. My amendment would simply in- 
stitute a $10 deductible feature, provid- 
ing that the first $10 of medical expenses 
must be borne by the individual, and that 
the exclusion comes into play only after 
that figure is reached. 

I personally believe that the American 
people stand ready to help those in need, 
but that they are adamant against help- 
ing those who are well able to stand on 
their own two feet. I hope that my re- 
marks today will point the way to the ad- 
ministrators of this program to the elim- 
ination of some unjustified procedures 
which are resulting in justifiable criti- 
cisms of a program with most laudable 
aims. When we eliminate abuses, we 
make assistance of the truly needy so 
much easier, and so of such easier to 
defend. 


RECESS UNTIL 3:30 P.M. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, we 
have an agreement that there will be no 
votes until 3:30, and I think we have dis- 
cussed all aspects of this subject. I, 
therefore, move that we recess until 3:30. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
3:14 p.m., the Senate recessed until 3:30 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. BROOKE). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 58—PROPOS- 
ING A STUDY OF THE FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Garn) be added as a cospon- 
sor to Senate Resolution 58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement 
I now ask for the yeas and nays on my 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
& sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I proceed for 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. -McGEE. Mr. President, is it in 
order to ask for 30 seconds by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I will yield 30 seconds 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 


COMPENSATION ATTACHED TO THE 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 58. We 
have an agreement on the two sides. 
There ‘s no opposition, and it is impor- 
tant. It involves the new Attorney Gen- 
eral’s salary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 58) relating to compensation and 
other emoluments attached to the Office 
of the Attorney General. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 58) which had been reported from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service with an amendment on page 1, 
in line 7, strike out “January 3,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “February 4”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 
insure that the compensation and other 
emoluments attached to the Office of the 
Attorney General are those which were in 
effect on January 1, 1969” (Public Law 93- 
178; 87 Stat. 697), is repealed effective as of 
February 4, 1975, and the compensation and 
other emoluments attached. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my colleague from 
Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH DIAMOND— 
MANAGER OF THE US. SENATE 
RESTAURANT 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, Mr. Joseph 
Diamond, manager of the Senate restau- 
rant, died on December 24, 1974, as a 
result of a recurring illness of many 
months. He is survived by his beloved 
wife, Mrs. Hazel Diamond, and by three 
sons, Joseph, Dennis, and Brian, and by 
a daughter, Barbara. 

Mr. Diamond was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and came to this country as a 
young man. Like millions of other young 
men and women, he came to our shores 
to seek a better way of life for himself as 
well as to offer to his new country his 
industry, skill, devotion, and love. This 
he did and did well. He enjoyed a suc- 
cessful business career in the food serv- 
ice industry prior to his becoming a 
member of the Senate staff. He served 
with honor in the Armed Forces of his 
adopted country in World War II, 

During the last 6 years, I have enjoyed 
@ very close and friendly relationship 
with Mr. Diamond, inasmuch as I have, 
during that time, served as chairman of 
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the Restaurant Subcommittee of the 
Senate Rules Committee, whose duty it 
is to oversee the work of the Senate 
restaurant. 

In Mr. Diamond our subcommittee 
found a real man—able, honest, dedi- 
cated, hard working, fair, and efficient. 
The restaurant employees seemed de- 
voted to him, and he seemed genuinely 
interested in their well-being and in pro- 
tecting their best interests. Thus, there 
was loyalty upward and there was loy- 
alty downward in the Senate restaurant 
under Mr, Diamond’s managership. 

He was always attentive to the wishes 
and needs of the Members of the Senate 
and their staffs and families and of the 
public who patronized the Senate res- 
taurants in the Capitol and in the Rus- 
sell and Dirksen Office Buildings. He ran 
an extremely efficient organization 
which operated with a minimum of con- 
fusion and dissension. His leadership 
and his concern for the employees and 
guests contributed in large degree to this 
happy state of affairs. 

Truly, Mr. Diamond complied with the 
standard which the Prophet Micah re- 
cords that the Lord requires of every- 
one—He did justly, he loved mercy, and 
he walked humbly with his God. 

Mr. President, I speak for Mrs. Allen 
and myself and for my distinguished 
colleagues, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIams) and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), present mem- 
bers of the Restaurant Subcommittee, 
and all who have so served in time past 
and for all Members of the Senate, and 
for the Senate restaurant employees and 
particularly Mr. Louis C. Hurst, assistant 
manager, and Hon. George M. White, 
Architect of the Capitol, and Hon. Hugh 
‘Alexander, Counsel of the Rules Com- 
mittee, when I say that we loved, ad- 
mired, and respected Mr. Joseph Dia- 
mond; that we miss him and his friendly 
greeting and affable nature and that we 
miss him in the work of the Senate res- 
taurant. And I speak for all of us when 
I extend our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Diamond and their children in their loss 
and to assure them that they are in our 
thoughts and prayers. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 58—PROPOS- 
ING A STUDY OF THE FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. Res, 58) to 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a study of the food stamp program 
and submit legislative recommendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to Senate Resolu- 
tion 58. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been called for. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to Senate 
Resolution 58. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Biwen), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr, Baym), and the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Leany) is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Leany), and the Senator from I- 
linois (Mr. STEVENSON) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is necessarily absent. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCiure), and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) are absent 
on official business. 


I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) is absent due to 
illness, 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Roll Call Vote No. 6 Leg.] 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett Hart, Gary W. 

Beall Hart, Philip A. 

Bellmon Haskell 

Brock Hatfield 

Brooke Hathaway 

Buckley Helms 

Bumpers Hollings 

Burdick Hruska 

Byrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Humphrey 

Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 

Javits 


Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
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NAYS—O 


NOT VOTING—16 


Pell 
Stafford 
Stevenson 


Bayh 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Eastland 
Goldwater 


So the resolution 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby directed to make a study of the 
Food Stamp Program and on the basis of such 
study to provide the Congress by June 30, 
1975, recommendations for legislative 
changes which will: (1) disqualify families 
who have adequate incomes from receiving 
stamps; (2) reduce administrative complexi- 
ties which make joint operation with other 
federal assistance programs difficult; (3) 
tighten accountability for procurement, ship- 
ping, and handling of food stamps; and (4) 
increase penalties for those who abuse the 
program. The Secretary may make such other 
recommendations as he deems desirable. 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 


(S. Res. 58) was 


SUSPENSION OF INCREASES IN THE 
COST OF FOOD STAMPS 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 35) to maintain the 
nutritional adequacy of the food stamp 
program, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of 
S. 35. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if the 
Senators will remain in the Chamber—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will come to order. All Senators will 
take their seats. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, if the 
Senators can remain in the Chamber, it 
is my best judgment that these two an- 
ticipated rollcalls that remain, one on an 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), and then 
the final passage on the food stamp bill, 
can be disposed of almost back to back. 
There may be 4 or 5 minutes of discus- 
sion at the most, I believe we can dispose 
of them very quickly. 

I would suggest at this point we go to 
the third reading on S. 35. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire? I have no desire to delay this leg- 
islation. The issue before the Senate 
should be resolved so everybody can rely 
on it as far ahead of time as possible. But 
I would like to inquire. If we follow the 
procedure suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, will my 
amendment be in order? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The _ Senator’s 
amendment would be in order. It would 
not be in order on S. 35, but on the House 
version of the bill. I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that we accept the 
House number to expedite this matter. 
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Then the Senator’s amendment would 
be in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska would have no objection to the 
unanimous consent request if the Sen- 
ator includes in it a provision that after 
5 minutes on each side we could have a 
vote on the amendment that I shall offer. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have no objection 
to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent 
agreement of 5 minutes on each side to 
be followed by a vote on the amend- 
ment? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to S. 35, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 1589, 
which is the identical language, but is 
the House bill which was passed yester- 
day by an overwhelming vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 1589) to suspend increases 
in the cost of coupons to food stamp re- 
cipients as a result of recent administrative 
actions. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the act insert the following: 

“SEC. —. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby directed to make a study of the Food 
Stamp Program and on the basis of such 
study to provide the Congress by June 30, 
1975, recommendations for legislative 
changes which will: (1) disqualify families 
who have adequate incomes from receiving 
stamps; (2) reduce administrative complexi- 
ties which make joint operation with other 
federal assistance programs difficult; (3) 
tighten accountability for procurement, 
shipping, and handling of food stamps; and 
(4) increase penalties for those who abuse 
the program, The Secretary may make such 
other recommendations as he deems de- 
sirable.” 


Mr. CURTIS, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment 
to write into the law the same thing that 
was in the Dole resolution. The Dole 
resolution, in effect, expressed the sense 
of the Senate that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, by June 30 of this year, send 
recommendations for legislative changes 
in the food stamp program that would: 
First, disqualify families who have ade- 
quate incomes from receiving stamps; 
second, reduce administrative complexi- 
ties which make joint operation with 
other Federal assistance programs diffi- 
cult; third, tighten accountability for 
procurement, shipping, and handling of 
food stamps; fourth, increase penalties 
for those who abuse the program; plus 
such other recommendations as he might 
choose, 
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Mr. President, the President of the 
United States faces a very serious situ- 
ation. He is called upon to do that which 
will spur on this economy. He is called 
upon to preserve the solvency of this 
country. He is called upon to carry on 
his shoulders, to a large degree, the state 
of our economy in the next couple of 
years. He has acted. Perhaps everybody 
here disagrees with this act. We will have 
a chance to vote on that on final pas- 
sage. 

What this amendment does now does 
not delay the resolution of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. His 
resolution would nullify the change in 
contributions by the recipients of pro- 
grams. My amendment would not delay 
that; it would not change it. But it says 
that while we are doing that, if it is the 
will of the majority to override the Presi- 
dent, let us write into the law that we 
need some changes in the food stamp 
law. 

In 1964, that program cost $13 million. 
In 1964, it involved a third of a million 
people. Last December, 17 million people 
were receiving food stamps. The Joint 
Economic Committee has recommended 
that by mid-1976, one quarter of the 
population will be eligible for food 
stamps. 

Anybody who is at all observant in his 
home knows that there are things about 
that law that should be corrected. In 
determining net income and net worth, 
you do not exclude the tools you use. 
It is possible for a farmer who does not 
own his land to have a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in machinery and trucks. But 
if last year his income was zero because 
of his expenses—and with many of them 
it was—he is eligible for food stamps. 

I was talking about this in the pres- 
ence of one of my constituents, and she 
reported that her landlord was receiving 
food stamps. This woman was working, 
buying her own food, and she said, “I 
do not know how many houses he has, 
but I know that he has two besides the 
one I rent, and he is on food stamps.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 4 minutes have expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Senate obviously has no quarrel at all 
with the principle that the Senator from 
Nebraska is trying to assert, and that is 
that it might be helpful to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to look into some of the 
abuses of this program. We have just 
ordered that by a unanimous vote. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska is exactly the same as the reso- 
lution on which we just voted. The prob- 
lem with it is a parliamentary problem, 
in that it is added as an amendment to 
the food stamp bill. It then has to go 
back to the House of Representatives, 
where, I am advised by counsel, it would 
not be germane to the bill. It would re- 
quire a separate vote there and un- 
doubtedly would delay the wish of the 
House and what I am sure is the over- 
whelming wish of the Senate, that we 
stop this effort to undercut the food 
stamp program. 

Right now, the administrators of this 
program in the States are up in the air. 
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They do not know what the future holds. 
They do know that an order has come 
out from Washington that, as of March 1, 
they have to change the formula under 
which these stamps are issued. That can- 
not be done overnight. It involves, in 
some cases, changing complicated com- 
puter arrangements; and every hour of 
every day is important in terms of how 
we proceed in this matter. 

So, in view of the fact that nothing 
at all is to be gained by adding what we 
have just done as a part of this food 
stamp bill—we have the resolution by the 
Senator from Kansas, which was agreed 
to unanimously by the Senate, instruct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
this study—it would be redundant and 
would complicate the whole situation for 
us now to add the same language to this 
emergency food stamp resolution. 

Under the circumstances, I move to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make a 
point of order against the motion to 
table. The Senate, by unanimous agree- 
ment, has agreed that there would be a 
vote on my amendment. I make a point 
of order against the motion to table. 

When the request was made that the 
House bill be inserted and that we pro- 
ceed to third reading, I announced that 
I had no objection to that, provided that 
we include in the unanimous-consent 
agreement the fact that we could have 
5 minutes on a side and then a vote on 
Pe amendment. There was no objection 

t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator asked for a time agreement and an 
assurance that the Senator would be 
given a vote on the amendment and that 
that request be incorporated. Therefore, 
the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, a parla- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HELMS. The motion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
is not debatable. Is that correct? Would 
that not preclude a statement by the 
Senator from North Carolina, or others, 
under the wnanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator moved to table, and there has been 
a ruling that the point of order by the 
Senator from Nebraska is well taken. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Under the circum- 
stances, I should like to withdraw the 
motion, I do not want to deprive the 
Senator, if he feels that he would get a 
fairer count, of having an up-and-down 
vote. 

I do want to make clear that we have 
voted on this matter, and to adopt this 
amendment now would be to imperil all 
the things we have been working on 
here, in terms of stopping this effort that 
would undercut the food stamp program. 

We have 17 million people who are in 
desperate straits. We are going through 
one of the most crucial economic peri- 
ods in the history of this country. This 
would complicate the whole parliamen- 
tary procedure and would add nothing to 
what we have already done. The Sena- 
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tor’s amendment, if it is added to this 
food stamp proposal, would not accom- 
plish a thing that we have not already 
done here today, which was to approve 
Senator Do.e’s amendment. We went 
through precisely the same procedure in 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

The Senator from Nebraska’s point of 
order had the effect of nullifying the 
motion to table so it need not be with- 
drawn. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nebraska, who has one minute 
remaining. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the vote 
on the Dole resolution was in approval of 
a principle, that is all. The vote on my 
amendment is our chance to put an end 
to the law. That is the difference. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if this 
Senate is really serious about curbing the 
flagrant abuses so apparent in the food 
stamp program, then we will have an- 
other unanimous vote on this amend- 
ment, which I am cosponsoring with the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis). 

The “sense of the Senate” resolution, 
which was just approved unanimously, 
is, in effect, just a speech. If we want 
action—if we want to stop taxing the 
hard-working people of America to sup- 
port a program that is so fraught with 
abuse, if we want to concentrate on help- 
ing the truly needy and the truly 
worthy—then the way to do it is by nail- 
ing it down in the law. 

We are talking, Mr. President, about a 
$4 billion a year program. If this amend- 
ment passes, it will not delay or incon- 
venience one single American participat- 
ing in the food stamp program. But it 
will, Mr. President, expedite a cleanup 
of a program that every Senator on this 
floor knows smells to high heaven. In- 
stead of being a compassionate program 
for the poor, Mr. President, this program 
as it presently exists actually deprives 
the deserving poor of additional assist- 
ance that they would otherwise receive, 
and which the American people would 
willingly provide. 

We owe it to the people to make cer- 
tain that we are doing all we can to as- 
sure that this program is operated solely 
for the truly needy—and that we stop 
making a mockery of a $4-billion pro- 


gram. 

Let me reiterate, and emphasize, Mr. 
President, that approval of this amend- 
ment will not, in any way, delay in any 
adverse way final approval of S. 35. 

Unless this amendment is approved, 
Mr. President, I shall be obliged to vote 
against S. 35 on final passage. It will be 
a protest vote—a protest against what I 
consider to be another failure of Con- 
gress to do its duty on behalf of the 
already heavily burdened taxpayers of 
this country. 

I urge approval of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on the agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HANSEN. I ask for a division, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
BeN), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Leany) is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Leany) and the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. CANNON) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCture) anc the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[Roll Call Vote No. 7 Leg.] 


Morgan 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Randolph 
Roth 


Montoya 
NAYS—51 
Hathaway 


Hatfield 
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NOT VOTING—14 


Bayh Goldwater McClure 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Eastiand 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
pig and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 1589) was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brooke). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bwen), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Baym), and the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. LraHy) is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baym), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BeN), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Leany), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) would each 
vote “yea”: 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCuure), and the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart) is absent due to 
illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 8, as follows: 
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YEAS—76 


Hart, Gary W. 
Hart, Philip A. 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Hugh 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 
cG 


Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Culver 
Dole 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Curtis 
Fannin 


William L. 


Packwood Stennis 


NOT VOTING—15 
Bayh Eastiand Mansfield 
Bentsen Goldwater McClure 
Biden Hartke Metcalf 
Cannon Inouye Stafford 
Cranston Leahy Taft 

So the bill (H.R. 1589) was passed. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. Presdent, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 35 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
shall take a minute to say that I am 
deeply gratified over the action that was 
taken here by the Senate this afternoon. 
But, more important than that, I think 
there are 17 million needy Americans 
acress this country who will breathe 
easier tonight because of this over- 
whelming vote of 76 to 8 by the Senate 
to maintain the food stamp program and 
its present level of benefits for the bal- 
ance of this year. 

This vote, combined with the over- 
whelming vote of the same action by the 
other body on yesterday, gives us very 
strong assurance that the President will 
probably sign this measure and that we 
will have seen the end, at least in 1975, 
of any future efforts to reduce the food 
stamp program. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session to consider 
the nomination of Edward Hirsch Levi, 
of Illinois, to be Attorney General of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
ination will be stated. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Edward Hirsch 
Levi, of Illinois, to be Attorney General. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in nom- 
inating Dr, Edward H. Levi, the Presi- 
dent has chosen an eminent scholar of 
the law, an administrator of proven abil- 
ity and a man whose integrity is above 
and beyond reproach. These are quali- 
ties to which most men aspire. Dr. Levi 
has attained them. 

Dr. Levi’s career spans professions as 
a professor of law, Government attorney 
and administrator of a university. He 


‘Joined the University of Chicago Law 


School faculty in 1936, the same year he 
was admitted to the Illinois Bar. In 1940, 
he came to the Department of Justice 
to serve as Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Attorney General in the Anti- 
trust Division. During his 5 years at the 
Justice Department, he was chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Monopolies and Cartels, chief of the con- 
sent decree section and first assistant in 
the antitrust division. 

In 1945, he rejoined the University of 
Chicago Law School faculty and became 
dean of the law school in 1950. He 
served as dean until 1962, when he be- 
came Provost of the University. 

Dr. Levi has served his Government 
in several capacities since 1950. He was 
counsel to the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly Power and has 
served as a member of the White House 
Central Group on Domestic Affairs, the 
White House Task Force on Education, 
and the President’s Task Force on Prior- 
ities on Higher Education. 

Mr. President, as should be evident 
from this brief biographical sketch, Mr. 
Levi is a man abundantly learned in the 
law. As a scholar he has distinguished 
himself. And as an administrator, he has 
gained a perceptive insight into the op- 
eration of an institution. Indeed, Dr. Levi 
has shown a great deal of courage and 
competence in the performance of the 
duties he has assumed. These qualities 
will serve him well in his new position. 

Mr. President, when I examine the 
credentials of a nominee or potential 
nominee for the Office of Attorney Gen- 
eral, I always look first at the extent of 
the individual’s experience in practicing 
law. It has been my consistent position 
that the ‘Office of Attorney General 
should be filled by a man who has con- 
siderable experience in the practice of 
law. The practice of law seasons an in- 
dividual. It requires the practical ap- 
plication of one’s learning in the law to 
a unique set of facts and, by that proc- 
ess, prepares him to react with good 
judgment in situations with which he 
may not, and sometimes cannot, be total- 
ly familiar. 

But, in referring to this quality, I do 
not intend to imply that this quality is a 
prerequisite for the position. The Con- 
stitution, itself, does not prescribe a re- 
quirement for the position. Indeed, there 
is no constitutional or statutory require- 
ment that the Attorney General be a 
lawyer at all. He need not be a member of 
the bar, although, parenthetically, I 
should point out that his assistants by 
statute are required to be “learned” in 
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the law. This Senate has confirmed At- 
torneys General who were not preemi- 
nently learned in the law but who were 
practicing attorneys. We have also con- 
firmed Attorneys General who were more 
remembered for their learning in the law 
than for their practice of the law. 

There is, therefore, no qualification 
that a nominee for Attorney General 
must possess, save these fundamental 
ones: First, he must, in the judgment of 
the Senate, be of good character, loyalty, 
and patriotism. Second, he must be found 
by the Senate to be without any con- 
flicts of interest which could arise upon 
his assumption of the duties of that 
office. Third, he must be a man of com- 
petence. 

The fourth attribute that distinguishes 
a nominee for Attorney General from 
other eminent lawyers is this: He must 
have the complete confidence and trust 
of the President of the United States. 
The Attorney General is, of course, a 
member of the Cabinet of the President. 
In this capacity, he is called upon by 
the President for counsel and advice. His 
advice must be candid, forthright, -re- 
liable, and informative. I am sure Dr. 
Levi's counsel will be just that. 

Dr. Levi meets each of these four tests. 
He is a man of undisputed competence. 
He is without a conflict of interest. And 
he is a man in whom the President has 
trust and confidence. 

Mr. President, during the hearings on 
his nomination before the Judiciary 
Committee last week, Dr. Levi was pre- 
sented with a wide range of direct and 
penetrating questions. In response, he 
displayed an admirable forthrightness 
and candor as well as a fine knowledge 
of the law and its enforcement. Dr. Levi 
indicated a deep awareness of the vari- 
ous sensitivities of the administration of 
justice, including the necessity of achiev- 
ing a fair balance between the rights 
of citizens and the practical demands of 
law enforcement. He also stated his un- 
qualified intention to work closely with 
the Congress and its Judiciary Commit- 
tees on appropriate Justice Department 
matters. I welcome this pledge of co- 
operation, 

Upon confirmation, Dr. Levi will be 
presented with the challenge of leading 
the department that counsels the entire 
executive branch and represents the 
people before the bar. Dr. Levi will meet 
that challenge and by his direction will 
insure that the Department of Justice 
maintains its position as one of our most 
cherished and highly esteemed institu- 
tions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considéred 
and confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presideni, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 


resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


S. RES. 59—ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
myself and 67 other cosponsors, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 59) to aid in energy 
conservation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily I would not speak in reference to 
a resolution, but this resolution is one 
of very real importance, not only to the 
Members of the Senate, but to the 
American people as a whole. 

I have introduced this Senate resolu- 
tion, and I am gratified to note that be- 
sides this Senator there are 44 Demo- 
crats and 23 Republicans who are co- 
sponsors of this resolution, which I call 
to the attention of the Senate, in support 
of an Energy Conservation Crusade and 
Energy Conservation Month. 

I feel that it is very important for 
us to understand, Mr. President, and my 
colleagues, that American consumers can 
voluntarily eliminate the wasteful use 
of energy if we actually embark upon an 
Energy Conservation Crusade. 

The measure would call on the Presi- 
dent to declare as Energy Conservation 
Month the period from February 16 to 
March 15, 1975. 

In less than a decade, Mr. President, 
the combination influence of increasing 
energy demands and declining domestic 
energy reserves has revolutionized this 
country’s energy prospects for the fu- 
ture. Recent events have transformed 
our Nation’s domestic fuel supplies into 
one large deficit. 

Energy conservation affords not only 
an opportunity but it also presents an 
obligation to the American people to 
both reduce present and future deficits 
as well as foster energy independence. 

During the past year our country has 
become energy conscious. In some in- 
stances it is an acute consciousness, in 
others it is not as apparent. 

It is now widely accepted, however, 
that our practices of energy consump- 
tion in the future cannot follow those of 
the past. All of us will be required to 
make adjustments in our life styles if a 
workable energy conservation ethic is to 
be adopted. 

Our citizens know the importance of 
reducing energy consumption. During 
last winter’s oil embargo, and since, they 
have demonstrated by the hundreds of 
thousands an ability to live with less en- 
ergy. As a result, energy consumption 
today is below what had been projected 
even though oil imports are up. 

Individual commitment, Mr. President, 
to conservation can produce even further 
savings without any real inconvenience 
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or substantial change in the life styles of 
Americans, that I have mentioned. 

Now, there are significant opportuni- 
ties for energy savings. These exist in the 
residential-commercial sectors, partic- 
ularly for space heating and cooling, in 
transportation, and in industry. 

In all, the potential savings were esti- 
mated in 1972 as equivalent to some 
7-million-plus barrels of oil per day. 

Mr. President, it may not seem too im- 
portant, but I have been carrying this 
thermometer with me for some 2 or 3 
weeks as I go about in my own State of 
West Virginia and here in Washington, 
D.C., and in the Capitol buildings. F 

I attended a luncheon today in room 
1202 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing at the Hearst Foundation awards to 
two outstanding young people from each 
State, and this thermometer, which was 
laid on the table, showed a temperature 
of 83 degrees. 

Just last week I attended another 
luncheon in the same room, with some 
200 persons, and the thermometer regis- 
tered 81 degrees. It is a matter of con- 
cern that here on Capitol Hill where we 
are discussing energy conservation that 
we also should be candid enough and 
forthright enough to recognize that the 
buildings here at the Capitol, the office 
buildings in both the Senate and the 
House, are overheated. 

I mention this only as an illustration 
of what is happening these days. 

Mr. President, the achievement of 


even one-half of the potential savings I 
have mentioned through the voluntary 
action of the American consuming pub- 


lic would represent a major move toward 
energy independence as well as toward 
a greater solution than people realize 
to the problems stemming from the im- 
portation of petroleum products from 
abroad. 

In addition, we will be buying time to 
enable us to develop long-term programs 
and approaches to our energy supply 
problems. 

What does this resolution which I have 
presented calling for an Energy Conser- 
vation Crusade do? It is a very simple 
resolution. It calls on Government at 
all levels, on all segments of business and 
industry, and on the public, to volun- 
tarily adopt every realistic means, at 
their disposal in the conservation of 
energy. With effective national leader- 
ship by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies, by all segments of busi- 
ness and industry, and by consumers, we 
can, Mr. President, achieve an estimated 
energy savings equivalent to some 5 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day. 

So we are not dealing in small figures. 
Through energy conservation we are 
dealing with a major contribution to the 
solving of the energy problem that we 
face. 

The importance of promoting more 
efficient use of our nonrenewable energy 
resources and the reducing of energy 
consumption has been cogently demon- 
strated by the recent OPEC oil embargo. 
In response to an Energy Conservation 
Crusade, citizens will voluntarily take 
the initiative to eliminate the present 
wasteful uses of energy in our country. 
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This certainly can provide the Congress 
and the executive branch with time— 
time to formulate fair and realistic man- 
datory programs. 

A voluntary national energy conser- 
vation crusade offers to all the Ameri- 
can people an opportunity to reduce 
energy use without the apparent severe 
economic impact of higher consumer 
prices that will result from President 
Ford’s proposed program of mandatory 
import controls and price tariffs, al- 
though this is a matter for differing 
convictions and viewpoints in the 
Senate. 

Without question increased prices are 
going to be imposed on the consumer; 
however, the effect of higher energy costs 
on the value added to products and sales 
revenues will be only a few percent. For 
example, even for energy-intensive in- 
dustries—such as electrochemical, met- 
allurgical, and stone, clay, and glass— 
the cost of energy is only about 10 per- 
cent of product cost. In a few specialized 
industries, such as aluminum, it ap- 
proaches 20 percent. 

Anticipated price increases can in 
large part be absorbed in more efficient 
use of energy. What is needed is national 
leadership by the business community, 
as well as by each of us as consumers. 

I wish to note, Mr. President, that 
there is a limit to the energy savings 
which can be achieved by voluntary ef- 
forts. Citizen resistance will stiffen 
when hardship—either real or imag- 
ined—results from their reduced uses of 
energy. In the long run, therefore, it will 
be necessary to develop mandatory con- 
trols over energy sources and to promote 
the more efficient use of energy supplies. 

The establishment of fair and realistic 
programs of mandatory controls will re- 
quire legislative action by the Congress, 
however. Such programs must be care- 
fully and deliberately developed to as- 
sure that they apply equally to all seg- 
ments of our society. Until this task is 
accomplished, and afterward, we must 
rely on the willingness of the American 
people to institute and maintain volun- 
tary conservation measures. 

The achievement of any substantial 
savings through energy conservation will 
involve millions of individual decisions, 
frankly, by the American consumers. 

The importance of energy conserva- 
tion for space heating and cooling is 
dramatic. Residential uses alone amount 
to some 12 percent of our nationwide 
use of energy, or about 60 percent of the 
energy consumed by households. Per- 
haps the most significant opportunities 
for promotion of energy conservation in 
the residential sector lie in improved in- 
sulation, storm window and doors, 
caulking, and weather stripping of doors 
and windows. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Senate who are 
interested in this subject that there are 
some 40 million existing homes in the 
United States in need of thermal im- 
provements. The costs, which would 
range from $450 to $700 per unit, could 
be recovered by a homeowner in about 
2 years through reduced fuel consump- 
tion for space conditioning. What is 
needed is a national commitment to pro- 
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mote an upgrading of 4 million resi- 
dences per year over the next 10 years. 
By the end of the first year the savings 
could be equivalent to 108 million bar- 
rels of oil. Within 3 years, energy con- 
sumption could be reduced by almost 1 
million barrels of oil per day. At the end 
of the 10-year period required to retro- 
fit 40 million homes, the 1985 energy sav- 
ings would be 1,100 million barrels of oil 
equivalent. 

The program would create some 40,000 
new jobs in the insulation industry at 
a time when it is operating at less than 
50 percent of capacity. The creation of 
these jobs and the return to work of 
those individuals presently laid off would 
provide a nfajor stimulus to our econ- 
omy. 

In addition, jobs would be created in 
the manufacturing and installation of 
storm windows, doors, calking, and 
weatherstripping. These positions would 
be in the sector of greatest unemploy- 
ment—the unskilled, semiskilled, and 
minorities. 

A major national commitment, Mr. 
President, will also be required by Amer- 
ican business. A four-point energy man- 
agement program was outlined last year 
by Secretary of Commerce Dent. He 
called for a top management commit- 
ment to energy conservation. He also 
called for a thorough audit of all forms 
of energy use. He believes that it is nec- 
essary to set tough, measurable goals 
for energy conservation, And then he 
supported a national energy conserva- 
tion campaign designed to educate and 
motivate employees, customers, sup- 
pliers, and the community at large. 

Mr. President, I want to be very care- 
ful in my words and I do not want to 
exaggerate, but the potential savings are 
staggering. Within the industrial sector 
energy savings of 15 to 20 percent are 
realistic over the next few years. Theo- 
retical savings on the order of 30 to 40 
percent are possible, but large capital 
expenditures, will be required by industry 
over several years. 

Commercial activities account for 14 
percent of the total energy budget. Over 
one-half of the energy consumed in 
transportation can be attributed to busi- 
ness activities alone. 

In summary, Mr. President, potential 
energy savings throughout the business 
community, without reducing business 
activity, are quite large: 15 percent in 
industrial operations, 25 percent in com- 
mercial buildings, and 15 percent in busi- 
ness-controlled transportation. 

I know of one commercial building in 
Los Angeles which houses just one com- 
pany. In that building many months ago 
there was a decision by management to 
have the escalators that were running 
10 hours a day operate 2 hours in the 
morning and 2 hours in the evening. 
There was a removal of over 11,000 
fluorescent light electric bulbs. Still there 
was security and comfort. 

With regard to the cleaning of offices, 
look in Washington, D.C., in the public 
buildings, in the private buildings. Look 
at any city in America at night; at 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, those buildings are ablaze with the 
use of electricity. 
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In the one building I mentioned in Los 
Angeles, by staggered employment start- 
ing early in the evening, there has been 
a reduction by 314 to 4 hours in the time 
utilized for cleaning at night. This one 
company I mention, since adoption of 
this three-pronged energy conservation 
program, has cut its energy usage by 31 
percent. 

Some say energy conservation is an 
idle gesture; it is just the opposite. This 
resolution calls the American people to 
a crusade; it challenges them to conserve 
energy. The results would then be re- 
ported to the American people by the 
31st of March, in the beginning, and 
monthly thereafter. This is very impor- 
tant. 

On the basis of 1973 energy use, we 
could produce energy savings on the order 
of 5 million barrels of oil per day. 

President Ford has proposed manda- 
tory controls to achieve oil import reduc- 
tions on the order of one to two million 
barrels of oil per day. 

So I say to Senator HELMS, to Senator 
Forp, and to the able majority whip, who 
are in the Chamber, that we in Govern- 
ment can lead the way, in a sense we can 
serve by example, and call on the private 
sector to contribute to energy conserva- 
tion. 

Within the vast Federal Establishment 
there is an enormous potential. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration owns or 
leases 10,000 buildings in all parts of the 
country. In one 6-month period a year 
ago, it found that the equivalent of 88,000 
barrels of oil were saved simply by re- 
moving 1.2 million fluorescent light tubes. 
Reducing room temperatures to a recom- 
mended 68 degrees, instead of generally 
76 and 78 and 80 degrees here on Capitol 
Hill, and with a reduction at night to 55 
degrees saved 428,000 barrels of fuel oil. 

These and other practices by Federal, 
State, and local governments would con- 
tribute greatly to the reduction of our 
national energy consumption as well as 
foster energy self-sufficiency. 

Similar savings obviously are avail- 
able to the American people in their 
everyday lives, without reducing their 
standard of living. Conservative use of 
energy for home heating and lighting, 
as well as added insulation, can bring 
about energy savings and counteract ris- 
ing fuel costs. 

One of the most important energy 
conservation measures we enacted in the 
93d Congress was the establishment of a 
national 55-mile-per-hour speed limit. 
Transportation accounts for 25 percent 
of our total energy consumption. Even 
a small percentage of savings in energy 
consumption in transportation therefore 
is significant. Because of the heavy re- 
liance of transportation on liquid fuels, 
the Federal Energy Administration has 
calculated that a universal observance 
of the 55-mile-per-hour speed limit—if 
it is enforced, Senator HeLMs—can save 
5 million gallons of gasoline every 24 
hours. 

One option if it is not enforced is to 
just withhold the highway funds from 
the States that do not enforce it. They 
will take more affirmative action, be- 
cause they need the construction to go 
forward. 
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Carpooling, greater use of public 
transportation, and consolidation of 
trips are other easy methods by which 
the American consumer can save energy. 

Other options for conserving energy 
have been examined by the Senate’s Na- 
tional Fuels and Energy Policy Study. 
Several of these were contained in meas- 
ures which the Senate approved during 
the 93d Congress such as the Facilities 
Construction Energy Conservation Act 
of 1973 and the National Fuels and 
Energy Conservation Act of 1973. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks the names of 
the Senators who are cosponsors of the 
resolution I have presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stone). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. Abourezk, Mr, Allen, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Bartlett, Mr. Bellmon, Mr. Bentsen, Mr. 
Buckley, Mr. Burdick, Mr. Byrd of Virginia, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. 

Mr. Cannon, Mr. Case, Mr. Chiles, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Cranston, Mr. Culver, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dole, Mr, Domenici, Mr. Eagleton. 

Mr. Eastland, Mr. Fannin, Mr, Ford, Mr. 
Gravel, Mr, Hansen, Mr. Hart of Colorado, 
Mr. Hart of Michigan, Mr, Hartke, Mr. Has- 
kell, Mr. Hatfield. 

Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Helms, Mr. Hollings, Mr. 
Huddleston, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Laxalt. 

Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Mathias, Mr. Mansfield, 
Mr. McClure, Mr. McGovern, Mr. McIntyre, 
Mr. Mondale, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Morgan, Mr, 
Moss. 

Mr. Muskie, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Percy, Mr. Pell, Mr, Ribicoff, Mr. 
Schweiker, Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Stone, Mr. Tal- 
madge, Mr, Thurmond, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Young. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
seldom have we had this sort of spon- 
sorship. It indicates that there is no 
partisanship whatever in this approach. 
We are not pointing the finger at anyone. 
Frankly, we are pointing our fingers at 
ourselves. 

We all realize that an Energy Con- 
servation Crusade with the Energy Con- 
servation Month I have mentioned, will 
help us realize that we are challenged in a 
voluntary way to make this effort. Thus 
Americans can be made more aware that 
the problems related to the importation 
of oil from abroad can in a large measure 
be solved, by beginning our independence 
here, with the disciplines that we can 
build into our daily lives. 

I thank the able Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, the Majority Whip ROBERT 
Byrp, the Minority Leader Hucu Scorr, 
and the Minority Whip ROBERT GRIFFIN 
for this opportunity, at perhaps a late 
afternoon hour, to consider and to have 
adopted this resolution, under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The resolution is in no way a gesture. 
If the President of the United States will 
proclaim this Energy Conservation Cru- 
sade, if he will designate the month in- 
dicated as Energy Conservation Month, 
and will call upon the American people, 
through his leadership, then we, through 
our cooperation, can do much in our hour 
of need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 
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The resolution was agreed to, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 59 

Resolved, that it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Senate that wasteful energy 
consumption in the United States must be 
eliminated at this time when our country is 
experiencing unprecedented economic and 
energy problems and is faced with severe 
shortages of energy, and requests the Presi- 
dent to issue a national proclamation calling 
for a national Energy Conservation Crusade 
and declaring the period from February 16 
to March 15, 1975, as “Energy Conservation 
Month”. In the observation of Energy Con- 
servation Month— 

—the President is called on to publicize 
information for government, industry, and 
consumer use on appropriate energy conser- 
vation measures and to direct the Federal 
establishment to institute all available 
actions to reduce energy consumption with- 
out reducing the level of essential services 
being provided to the American people; 

—governors, county executives, mayors, 
and other responsible officials are called on 
to examine the activities of State and local 
government and wherever possible institute 
comparable measures to those of the Fed- 
eral government to promote energy conserva- 
tion; 

—business and industry are requested to 
examine their energy consumption practices 
and institute measures to eliminate unneces- 
sary energy consumption and improve effi- 
ciency of use of available energy supplies, to 
curtail ornamental lighting and nonessential 
lighted advertising, to adjust business hours 
to reduce energy consumption, and to modify 
building operating and maintenance prac- 
tices to promote energy conservation; and 

—the American people are called on to 
take the initiative in conserving available 
energy supplies by observing the 55 mile per 
hour speed limit on highways, by reducing 
the use of energy to heat and cool homes, 
offices, schools, and commercial establish- 
ments, by increasing the utilization of mass 
transportation facilities, carpools, compact 
cars, and stick-shift motor vehicles, and by 
installing insulation in their homes. 

Sec. 2. The President is requested to 
report to Congress by March 31, 1975, on the 
steps taken to promote energy conservation 
and their results and on any recommenda- 
tions for legislation he believes necessary 
to implement a continuing program of 
energy conservation. 

Sec. 3. The President is requested to report 
monthly to the American people and the 
Congress on the status of energy conserva- 
tion initiatives and their effectiveness, 
domestic energy supplies, domestic energy 
shortages, energy imports, and the impact of 
available supplies or shortages on the 
economy of and employment in the 
United States. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to express my appreciation to my 
senior colleague for the leadership he is 
giving in this area. I compliment him on 
the fine statement he has made here to- 
day. I appreciate his including my name 
as a cosponsor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
West Virginia has been a part of our con- 
sideration and our programing of this 
resolution, and I am grateful for his as- 
sistance. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to compliment the 
distinguished senior Senator from West 
Virginia for the submission of the con- 
servation resolution. I was privileged to 
be a cosponsor of this. I am well aware 
of the senior Senator’s interest in mat- 
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ters of energy dating back many years. 
One year prior to 1971, he submitted a 
resolution to attempt to bring a solution 
to the energy crisis. The resolution or 
bill—I have forgotten, really, which it 
was—did not pass, but, later, the follow- 
ing year, 1971, he was the cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 45, which called for 
an energy study to be undertaken by the 
Committee on the Interior, with ad hoc 
status or associate status given to the 
Committee on Public Works and to the 
Committee on Commerce. I am well 
aware of his interest in finding solutions 
to the energy problems and I compliment 
him for his action today. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 
1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. on 
Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN AC- 
TION TO BE TAKEN DURING THE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the adjournment of the Senate over 
to 11 a.m. on Friday, the Vice President, 
the President pro tempore, and the Act- 
ing President pro tempore be authorized 
to sign all duly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that during the 
adjournment of the Senate over until 11 
a.m. on Friday, the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to receive messages 
from the House and that authorization 
be given for their appropriate referral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In the session on 
Friday, will the Members of the Senate 
expect to vote? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot answer that question at 
this time. At the moment, I know of no 
matter on which a vote will occur, but I 
should not want my response to be bind- 
ing in any way on me as having said that 
there would not be any vote. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, in accordance 
with rule V of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, that Mr. MaNnsFIetp be author- 
ized a leave of absence from the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the President dur- 
ing the adjournment over until 11 a.m. 
on Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN AND DESIGNAT- 
ING PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
ON FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1975 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Fri- 
day, after the two leaders or their des- 
ignees have been recognized under the 
standing order, Mr. BENTSEN be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes, after 
which there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business of not 
to exceed 45 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will convene at the hour of 
11 a.m. on Friday. After the two leaders 
or their designees have been recognized 
under the standing order, Mr. BENTSEN 
will be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes, after which there will be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business of not to exceed 45 minutes, 
with statements therein limited to 5 
minutes each, 

Mr. President, I know at the moment 
of no rolicall votes that can be an- 
nounced for sure for Friday, but this is 
not to say that rollcall votes may not 
or will not occur. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1975 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, there being 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 11 o'clock 
on Friday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
5:19 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Friday, February 7, 1975, at 11 a.m, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 5, 1975: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

James T. Lynn, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Betty Southard Murphy, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring De- 
cember 16, 1979. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Edward Hirsch Levi, of Illinois, to be At- 
torney General. 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to 
respond to requests to appear and testify 
before any duly constituted committee of 
the Senate.) 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. L. W. KUMMER, 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 4, 1975 


Mr, LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is both an honor and a pleasure for me 
to pay tribute to one of the most dis- 
tinguished civic and business leaders in 
the Santa Barbara Tri-County areas, Mr. 
Leonard W. Kummer. 

After more than 40 years of dedicated 
service to the community as an inde- 
pendent businessman and as president 
of the Santa Barbara Better Business 
Bureau, Mr. Kummer is retiring. 

Mr. Kummer has devoted many years 
to the improvement of business-con- 
sumer relations, having first owned and 
operated a furnace and air conditioning 
business in Santa Barbara in 1933. He 
semiretired from the active operation of 
his firm in November 1972 so that he 
could devote more time to community 
projects. His business, popularly known 
as Kummer and Adams, is a member 
of the Better Business Bureau of the Tri- 
Counties and has been continuously since 
the BBB was chartered in the commu- 
nity in 1945. Appropriately, his firms’ files 
at the bureau show no complaints regis- 
tered against him or his firm in 28 years. 
Moreover, when the council of BBB an- 
nounced in 1971 that business-consumer 
arbitration would be one of its top prior- 
ity programs, Mr. Kummer, as the 1971- 
72 president, began in earnest to imple- 
ment an arbitration program for the 
Bureau as an extension to the mediation 
service already performed. 

In December of 1972, during his sec- 
ond term as president of the Santa Bar- 
bara BBB, Mr. Kummer’s efforts resulted 
in California's first voluntary binding 
arbitration board to resolve problems 
that occur in the marketplace, thus pio- 
neering the way for arbitration programs 
in numerous other California cities. 

Although Mr. Kummer is a three-term 
President of the BBB, and an honorary 
life member, this only represents a small 
portion of the time he has devoted to the 
Santa Barbara community during the 
past 40 years, 

On February 8, 1975, a retirement din- 
ner will be held by friends and colleagues 
to express appreciation and respect for 
this truly dedicated and distinguished 
leader, 

All who have been privileged to know 
and work with Leonard know that he has 
given a great portion of his life to youth, 
businessmen, and to the consuming pub- 
lic of the community. We know that he 
will look forward to new opportunities 
and freedoms that a busy schedule has 
not permitted in the past. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to express best wishes and continued 
happiness to Leonard for many years of 
work and contribution to the public and 
community, 


ECONOMIC COVERUP COMES APART 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I joined 
in the cosponsorship of the bill passed 
today which would prohibit the Presi- 
dent. from imposing an import fee on 
petroleum for the next 90 days. 

The increase in the price of oil which 
would result from the President’s action 
would have serious effects throughout 
the economy. Mr. Matthew J. Kerbec, 
president, Output Systems Corporation 
of Arlington, Va., has been studying the 
ripple effects of high energy prices. I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a statement recently is- 
sued by Output Systems Corporation on 
the subject. 

The statement follows: 

Economic Coverup COMES APART 
Wasurnoton D.O. 
January 20, 1975. 

Bigger than Watergate, the Economic 
coverup started to come apart when Mr. L. 
William Seidman, President Ford's economic 
policy coordinator conceded that there were 
unpredictable and significant price ripple 
effects associated with the President's new- 
est proposals to increase energy prices and 
taxes which had not been reported in his 
message to Congress. The January 17, 1975 
edition of the Wall Street Journal quotes 
Mr, Seidman as saying that the economic im- 
pact on the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
could range from 1.875 to 3.5 percent. This 
could mean an inflationary impact of be- 
tween $30 to $50 billion which would ex- 
ceed any tax rebate and lead to higher in- 
filation and unemployment without insuring 
energy conservation goals would be met. 

Matthew J. Kerbec, of Arlington, Virginia 
has been knocking on doors all over Wash- 
ington for the past fifteen months warning 
the President and Congressmen that the 
sudden massive energy price increases would 
cause huge price ripple effects leading to un- 
precedented price, wage and unemployment 
problems. 

Kerbec is the author of the study Super- 
inflation/Recession—Causes, Effects and 
Cures. His latest analysis significantly dif- 
fers from Mr. Seidman’s estimates. His fig- 
ures show that the Ford proposals would 
increase inflation and the CPI from 4.5 to 7 
percent depending upon whether a tax of $2 
or $3 was used to compute total crude oll 
prices and whether a price increase was in- 
cluded for coal (in 1974 coal prices increased 
78 percent primarily as a result of price in- 
creases for oil and natural gas). As no ex- 
cess profit taxes for coal were included in the 
Ford program coal producers could reap an 
estimated $8.4 billion windfall profits. The 
net effects of the energy taxes would be a 
wave of price increases that would ripple 
through all businesses and homes. 

According to Kerbec, many government 
spokesmen have the erroneous belief that 
energy price increases only have a one time 
effect on the Consumer Price Index. Over 50 
million consumer incomes are tied to the CPI. 
This means increases in the CPI will trigger 
new wage increases which in turn will create 
additional price ripple effects. He also believes 
there is no valid reason for thinking the eco- 


nomic situation will automatically correct 
itself. The reason, Kerbec says, is that we 
have allowed cartel prices to force up all 
energy prices which forces up all product 
prices even though we only import 17 percent 
of our total energy needs. The Cost Push 
effect: of these price increases is the main 
reason for the current simultaneous doses of 
inflation and recession. Industries producing 
products which are necessary to survival can 
recover inflated costs and maintain profit 
margins—they will contribute to inflation, 
At the same time companies producing prod- 
ucts consumers can do without or postpone 
buying are suffering production cutbacks and 
worker layoffs—they contribute to recession. 
Trying to fight inflation or recession alone 
in this type of Cost Push situation shows an 
unrealistic assessment of the causes of the 
problem. Cartel prices defeat any supply- 
demand relationship that would automati- 
cally adjust prices. 

Prices for products produced in the basic 
industries have increased over 64 percent in 
1974. Foreign producers are on record as stat- 
ing that if prices for the goods they buy are 
increased they will again increase oil prices. 
The Ford proposals will insure higher prices 
for U.S. products. 

A fundamental question is—How can our 
economy ever stabilize when prices for energy, 
the most vital and pervasive commodity of 
all, is governed by the actions of foreign 
governments. It is frightening to realize that 
foreign price actions can affect prices, wages 
and unemployment, at will, in all levels of 
the American economy. Add to this the com- 
bination of high prices, market power wield- 
ed by monopolistic industries and price ripple 
effects it becomes apparent that we are on 
our way to destroying our civilization, The 
new energy tax proposals will hasten this 
process. 

Kerbec strongly advocates public discus- 
sions based on the question—Why weren't the 
inflationary aspects of the price ripple effects 
evaluated in 1973 before the massive in- 
creases in energy prices were advocated and 
granted by government leaders. He believes 
that if this evaluation had been carried out 
at that time it would have avoided much 
human suffering, lost Jobs, bankruptcies and 
sick industries. 


ANALYSIS OF POTENTIAL IMPACT ON CONSUMER 
PRICES UNDER THE New FORD ADMINISTRA- 
TION ENERGY AND Tax PROPOSALS 

CRUDE OIL AND REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
Assume: 1, That 18 million barrels of crude 

oil are refined daily and this will drop to 17 

million barrels a day when the energy taxes 

are imposed, 

Assume: 2. That the present composite 
average for the 11 million barrels produced 
daily in the U.S. is $7.20 and this will in- 
crease to $11 per barrel after excess profit 
taxes are imposed, 

Assume; 3. That a $3 import and excise tax 
will be imposed on 17 million barrels daily. 

Then the yearly tax revenues are calcu- 
lated as follows: 

(11,00 —7.20) X11 millionx365=$15.257 billion 

$317 million 365 — $18.615 billion 


$33.872 billion 

This will result in tax revenues of $33 bil- 
lion but this cost has to be passed on to 
refineries and this is where the price ampli- 
fications due to ripple effects start. For the 


purposes of this analysis let us assume that 
this crude oil is marked up by only 15% to 


cover financing and other miscellaneous costs 
as it passes through the refinery. 
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Then the selling prices to industries be- 
comes $38.89 (1.15X$33.872) billion, Thus the 
total price increase will amount to $38.89 bil- 
lion on a refined petroleum level. 

Present crude oil costs are: 
domestic average 

$7.20X11 million365 = $28,908 billion 
imported (landed) 
$12.41X7 million x 365—$31.707 billion 


$60.615 billion 
The program will have added 64% to the 
price of refined petroleum products (38.89 
div. by 60.615). 
NATURAL GAS 


The following estimates were developed 
from data supplied by Mr. Henry Lippick, 
Counsel, Senate Commerce Committee 
224-3595 and Mr. David Schwartz, Assistant 
Chief, Office of Economics, Federal Power 
Commission 386-5162. 

Assume: 1. That we use 22 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas yearly or 22 billion units 
of gas with 1,000 cubic feet in each unit. 
Prices usually cover a quantity of 1,000 cubic 
feet or MCF. The total price for all gas was 
about $11 billion in 1974. 

Assume: 2. Under present proposals the 
13 billion CMF sold interstate would go from 
about $0.50 per CMF to $0.80 per CMF an 
increase of $0.30 per CMF. 

Assume: 3. A 37-cent excise tax would be 
levied on the 22 billion MCF. 

Then the total increase in price for nat- 
ural gas would be: 

13 billion x $0.839=$3.90 billion which will go 
to the oil producers 
22 billion X $0.37=$8.14 billion which will go 
to the U.S. Treasury as taxes 
Total, $12.04 billion total increase for 
natural gas prices at the wellhead. 

The $12.04 billion represents over a 100% 
increase in the price. Natural gas is a neces- 
sary requirement to produce fertilizer, pet- 
rochemical feedstocks, and industries that 
freeze, can, package and market food. The 
point to be made is that much of this gas is 
used for purposes other than to heat homes 
and is subject to price markups as it ripples 
through the economy. 

COAL 

Assume: That 600 million tons of coal are 
used each year. 

1. That the average price in 1974 was $20 
per ton, (According to the Wholesale Price 
Index for December the price of coal went 
up about 78% in the past year. It is assumed 
that if the prices for refined petroleum prod- 
ucts increase about 64% and natural gas in- 
creases about 100% that coal will increase ap- 
proximately 70%.) This means that the price 
of coal will increase by $14 a ton. 

2. The total cost for coal in 1974 was ap- 
proximately $12 billion. 

Then the total increase in price would be: 
$14x600 million=$8.4 billion as coal prices 

find their way up to the new natural gas 

and crude oil price levels. 

The $8.4 billion in price increases will be 
primarily windfall profits for the coal in- 
dustry. 

Total Increase in Energy Prices as a Result 
of the Ford Administration's Energy and Tax 
Proposals are as Follows: 


Refined Petroleum Products... $38.89 billion 
Natural Gas-- $12.04 billion 
$8.40 billion 


$59.33 billion 
Total increase in 1975 if the Ford 
Administration's policies are imple- 
mented. 

However, it must be clearly understood that 
this $59 billion is only a start in measuring 
the effects of these energy price increases. 
Coal is used primarily by electric power gen- 
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erating companies and as a raw material in 
the production of steel. Oil products are used 
as raw materials in the transportation in- 
dustry and in all the production processes 
concerned with producing plastics which is 
a $100 billion a year industry. Actually there 
is a cost for energy associated with obtain- 
ing, producing or transporting all raw ma- 
terlals and products and there are no excep- 
tions. 

One scenario for measuring the Price Am- 
plification Effects as these price increases 
ripple through the economy could be by 
thinking of the total economy as one manu- 
facturing operation with a 30% gross mark- 
up; one wholesale operation with a 20% gross 
markup; and one retail operation with a 30% 
gross margin. These markups are cumulative 
and transform the $55.67 billion into $113.01 
billion at the consumer level (1.3X1.2x1.3x 
$59.33=$120.44) . 

If the crude oil tax of $33.87 billion and the 
$8.4 billion tax from the natural gas are re- 
distributed to consumers in the form of lower 
taxes the total tax will amount to about 
$42.31 billion, One of the big questions is in 
forecasting how much of the tax rebate will 
be used to buy the higher priced electricity, 
fuel oil, gasoline and public transportation 
and how much will be left to purchase prod- 
ucts produced by the depressed industries. 

The end result of this first go-around in 
our scenario would be an inflationary im- 
pact of $120 billion offset by increased pur- 
chasing power of $42 billion. If no raises 
were given, that is, the buying power of the 
people remained constant more money would 
be spent for fewer necessities which would 
increase inflation and expenditures for non 
essentials which people could do without or 
postpone buying would be reduced, setting 
off a new round of production cutbacks and 
layoffs. It is estimated that this energy tax 
program will result in about a 7% increase 
in inflation. If this program resulted in $60 
billion less being spent for goods and services 
and we assume that, on the average, 20% of 
the selling price of products are labor costs— 
then the labor bill will be cut by $18 billion. 
If the average salary for workers in the bot- 
tom 80% of the income group is $10,000 per 
year the $18 billion could mean 1.2 million 
jobs lost through reduced demand. 

The above analysis is rough in that it does 
not show how much of the industrial in- 
come is recycled back into the buying power 
pool or the increased spending that would 
accrue through wage increases. Its main 
purpose is to show that huge increases in 
energy prices can and do have an economic 
impact far greater than any other commod- 
ity. 

Another way to provide an insight to the 
potential inflationary effects of the new 
energy tax proposals is by examining the 
Consumer Price Index under the assumption 
that prices for coal, natural gas and crude 
oil will rise by an average of 75% in one year 
as indeed they did in 1974 and will if the new 
energy tax proposals are implemented. 

Table 1 attached was calculated in Sep- 
tember 1974 at a time when energy prices had 
gone up by 75%. Under the new energy pro- 
posals the Table is applicable in showing the 
first round effects and does not include sec- 
ond and third order effects due to interest 
and wage increases. The Table shows that a 
75% increase in the price of energy could 
result in a 7.58% inflation under the dual 
assumptions that the energy component col- 
umn is accurate and the prices for energy 
increase by 759. 

Nore.—It is estimated that current an- 
nual energy prices are running about: 
$60.61 billion for ofl 
$11.00 billion for natural gas 
$12.00 billion for coal 


$83.61 billion total for fossil fuel energy 
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The $59.33 billion increase in the price of 
these energy products as a result of the Ford 
Administration’s energy and tax policies will 
increase the total energy bill by over 70%. 

Based on the 70% increase inflation would 
increase by over 70% (0.70X10.10 from Table 
1=70.7%). 

(Analysis based on the study Superinfia- 
tion/Recession—Causes, Effects and Cures. 
Published by the Output Systems Corpora- 
tion, 2300 S. Ninth Street, Arlington, Virginia 
22204, Phone (703) 521-2300). 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM M. KETCHUM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I voted against H.R. 1589, which 
prohibits the Department of Agriculture 
from raising the price of food stamps. 
I believe that this House made a mis- 
take by passing this legislation for two 


reasons. 

First, the bill prohibits the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from raising some 
badly needed revenue. Had the Depart- 
ment’s regulation been allowed to stand, 
there would have been a minimum sav- 
ing of $215 million in 1975, a sum which 
is 5 percent of the $4 billion food stamp 
budget. At a time when nearly every 
Member of Congress professes concern 
over this year’s projected $52 billion def- 
icit, I think this additional income should 
certainly have been permitted to be 
raised. 

Second, the bill is a very poor substi- 
tute for a wholesale reform of the food 
stamp program. In just 10 years, the 
food stamp program has mushroomed 
wildly. In 1964, there were only 367,000 
recipients of food stamps. Last year, 
there were 13 million people using food 
stamps: this year there will probably 
be 16 million, and the Joint Economic 
Committee now estimates that 25 per- 
cent of our citizens will be eligible by 
1976. The costs of this program now ex- 
ceed $4 billion annually. In 1974, the 
Federal Government spent $316 million 
for food stamps in my home State of 
California. Moreover, the costs to the 
State in administering this program 
were over $100 million. 

It is now generally regarded that the 
food stamp program is rife with abuses. 
I do not, for example, believe that a col- 
lege student whose father earns $100,000 
a year should receive food stamps, but he 
is eligible. I do not believe that strikers 
should qualify for food stamps, which 
places the Government in a decidedly 
nonneutral position in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Nor do I believe that peo- 
ple who transfer property titles to others 
in order to qualify for food stamps 
should be subsidized by the taxpayers. 

What is needed, Mr. Speaker, is a com- 
plete investigation of the entire food 
stamp program, and a package of legis- 
lation to curb its numerous abuses. In 
the meantime, I do not consider it wise 
to block increases in food stamp costs 
and, therefore, voted against this bill. 
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STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS BY THE VIRGINIA HOSPI- 
TAL ASSOCIATION 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
sentatives of the Virginia Hospital Asso- 
ciation met with members of the Com- 
monwealth’s delegation yesterday. They 
discussed with us a number of the prob- 
lems with which the hospital industry 
has been beset in recent months and 


years. 

Certain of these problems are out- 
growths of the implementation of legisla- 
tion which we helped enact. I have not 
always felt that such implementation has 
been in keeping with legislative intent. 

The statement and recommendations 
which the Virginia Hospital Association 
offered to us present a case for sound 
refiection, constructive thinking, and 
positive action. On behalf of the delega- 
tion, I offer the statement and recom- 
mendations for inclusion in the RECORD 
so that Members other than those of us 
from Virginia might have the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with 
these problems, which we believe to be 
nationwide: 

A POSITION STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS BY THE VIRGINIA HOSPITAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, FEBRUARY 4, 1975 

(Statement to the Virginia congressional 
delegation, the 94th Congress, by Robert A. 
Cramer, president, Virginia Hospital Asso- 
ciation) 

On behalf of the membership of our asso- 
ciation, we express appreciation for your time 
and, we hope, sympathetic ear to the seem- 
ingly endless concerns of the hospital indus- 
try in Virginia as well as across the Nation. 

All of you have our understanding for the 
enormous job that faces you in dealing with 
not just the legislative concerns of one seg- 
ment of one industry in one state, but the 
thousands of legislative matters from the 
public at large, business, industry, the pro- 
fessions, and other interests that must be 
considered during this session of Congress, 

We are proud of our Virginia delegation 
in the Congress and look forward to working 
closely with you regarding health issues. 

We are also honored to have with us today 
representatives of hospital management 
whom I choose to call the unsung heroes of 
our industry. I refer to the trustees who are 
here to share with you our concerns about 
the future of the health care field. 

Too often we hear criticism of the manage- 
ment of hospitals, but we don’t hear enough 
about the service of hospital trustees who 
provide their time and talents on a volun- 
tary basis. 

These trustees are usually the leading citi- 
zens in their communities—the leaders of 
industry, business and the professions. They 
are not paid for the duties they assume as 
hospital trustees, and yet are legally re- 
sponsible for everything that goes on in 
their hospital—whether they had full infor- 
mation about it or not. 

In my humble opinion, they seldom re- 
ceive the recognition they deserve. 

Getting back now to an expression of our 
concern about trends in the hospital indus- 
try: We believe it is time to speak out 
loud and clear to voice strong objection to 
the constant barrage of complaints from un- 
informed people about the exorbitant cost of 
hospital care and the inefficiency of hospital 
management. 
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One classic example of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s continuing effort to control the hos- 
pital industry is its recent publishing of 
regulations for a utilization review program. 
Frankly, it is cumbersome and typical of the 
Government's ambiguous... vague . . . dog- 
matic ...and extremely impractical approach 
to the delivery of health care services. 

The regulations governing a utilization 
review program were published in the Federal 
Register on November 29, 1974. They became 
effective February 1, 1975. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare promised 
guidelines by the implementation date, but 
even with the guidelines, two months is a 
totally inadequate period of time to prepare 
for such a program. 

In my own situation, as administrator of 
a small, rural hospital, we do not have the 
medical staff, the cash, or—along with all 
other hospitals—the time to implement what 
apparently is expected of us today. 

Under the regulations for a utilization re- 
view program, we must: 

Provide a written description of our re- 
view plan which has been approved by the 
medical staff and the board of trustees. 

Hire a utilization review coordinator for 
the U.R. committee to be composed of at 
least two physicians and other qualified pro- 
fessional personnel, and 

Complete the review of each medicare or 
medicaid admission within 48 hours after 
admission. 

Hospitals are expected to provide written 
justification for such admissions and certify 
the length of stay according to pre-estab- 
lished criteria. 

The review programs now being imple- 
mented by all acute care hospitals must in- 
clude the utilization review coordinator... 
clerical support to help with the paper- 
work .. . office space and equipment... 
special forms for review activities .. . physi- 
cian time to set procedures, establish cri- 
teria and conduct reviews . . . and expanded 
medical record capability for both research 
and concurrent checking for conformance. 

And, gentlemen, despite the professional 
standards review organizations also now 
being established as required under the 
social security amendments of 1972, the hos- 
pital is responsible for compliance with the 
new utilization review requirements. 

Under the rules and regulations govern- 
ing PSRO, physicians and physician groups 
have, by legislative mandate, almost total 
control of peer review. Yes, there is dupli- 
cation of function, layers of confusion and 
needless expense. 

In addition, PSROs have their own finan- 
cial problems. Funding for these organiza- 
tions is so inadequate that it is doubtful 
whether any new PSROs can be funded other 
than those already approved. As an illustra- 
tion of the exorbitant cost of this program, 
one PSRO in Virginia has indicated it will 
cost $23.60 per admission. That is a rather 
steep price but is realistic when compared to 
existing programs in other States. 

Meanwhile, we continue to be annoyed that 
such a substantial number of our citizens— 
seemingly sophisticated and intelligent peo- 
ple—remain so puzzled about the fact that 
hospital care is expensive. Of course it is 
expensive, and we predict that we have only 
seen the tip of the iceberg. 

So long as the Congress of the United 
States and the Virginia general assembly 
pass legislation resulting in increased ex- 
pense to the hospital industry, it is axio- 
matic that these increased costs must be 
passed on to whoever is paying the bill. 

Our industry is not skimming dollars into 
private pockets. There are no windfalls, no 
excess profits, and additional efficiencies are 
being achieved continuously, The theme of 
cost containment in hospitals has been so 
thoroughly developed since the beginning of 
the economic stabilization program in 1971, 
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that no quick solutions through cost cut- 
ting can now be expected. 

Congress receives a continuing flow of bills 
to provide national health insurance for 
millions of people with cost estimates rang- 
ing from 20 to 80 billion dollars a year... 
we face the continuing and rising costs of 
unemployment compensation and workmen's 
compensation ... the costs of the F.I.C.A. 
program for hospital employees are steadily 
increasing. The minimum wage increased on 
January ist to $2 per hour, a 25 percent 
boost in the last eight months. 

Effective last August, private hospitals for 
the first time were placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act, 
which brings on collective bargaining and 
strikes and increasing management atten- 
tion to union activities. The state's attorney 
general only recently rendered the opinion 
that the Taft-Hartley amendments passed 
by the Congress and signed into law last 
summer nullify Virginia’s law protecting hos- 
pitals from work stoppage and strikes. 

The impact of collective bargaining on 
Virginia's hospital industry could, by con- 
servative estimate, increase hospital costs by 
thirty percent. This is based on the experi- 
ence of Baltimore area hospitals following 
successful union drives, It is also confirmed 
by events in Pennsylvania following passage 
of a public employee collective bargaining 
law in that state in 1970. 

Last year the Virginia general assembly 
reversed the doctrine of charitable immu- 
nity as it applied to private, not-for-profit 
hospitals. At that time, we estimated that 
this would mean a 500 percent boost in the 
cost of hospital professional liability insur- 
ance. We made a mistake. As of last Sep- 
tember, hospital professional liability insur- 
ance rates in Virginia increased from $14.50 
per bed to $112 per bed for basic limits. In 
other words, a staggering 672 percent in- 
crease, resulting in a minirium of four mil- 
lion dollars in additional costs that must be 
passed on to patients at a time when they 
can least afford it, 

On the Federal level, however, three pro- 
grams are giving us increasing concern about 
how we are going to comply with them and 
still maintain high quality patient care. I 
refer to national health insurance, the Na- 
tional Health Planning and Development and 
Health Facilities Assistance Act of 1974, and 
the free care clause under the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

We support in principle H.R. I introduced 
by Representative Al Ullman and urge that 
these three basic concepts be included in any 
national health insurance legislation: 

Pluralistic financing by mandated private 
health insurance for the employed through 
employer-employee premium contributions 
. . . by revenues from State and Federal 
Government sources for the poor and near- 
poor ...and by the existing medicare payroll 
tax system for the aged. 

Administration primarily at the State Gov- 
ernment level, including a variety of methods 
of prospective rate setting for institutional 
providers of health care. 

Recognition of the full financial require- 
ments of health care institutions. 

We endorse completely the planning con- 
cept regarding health care facilities and 
services, but the planning bill itself signed 
into law by President Ford is another 
example of the cumbersome approach of the 
government to solve all of our problems for 
us without adequate understanding of what 
the problems are. 

The language of the bill is incredibly con- 
fusing and it will be interesting to see how 
it is interpreted through Federal regulations 
regarding it. 

The makeup of statewide health systems 
agencies is a case in point. The Senate bill 
said that an HSA could be either a public 
entity or a nonprofit corporation. The House 
bill said that if a public entity were so desig- 
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nated, it would have to be governed by a 
majority of elected officials or authorized by 
existing state law to carry out planning 
functions. The Conference Committee re- 
port specified further that an HSA may not 
be, or operate, an educational institution. 

An amendment in the compromise plan- 
ning bill calls for a periodic review of the 
necessity for all institutional health services 
offered in its area and recommendations re- 
garding the appropriateness of such services, 
We are grateful to Congressman Satterfield 
for that amendment. The Senate bill had 
called for the “elimination” of inappropriate 
services and facilities. 

The planning bill, along with utilization 
review, professional standards review organi- 
zations, and other segments of the social 
security amendments of 1972, are graphic 
illustrations of the continuing efforts on the 
part of the Federal Government to control 
the hospital system in America. It is bureau- 
cratic regimentation that is destroying our 
ability to meet the demand for adequate 
patient care. I can foresee the physician hay- 
ing no time for his patient because of all the 
paper work involved in meeting the require- 
ments of government regulations. 

In addition, the free care clause under 
the Hill-Burton Act is another demonstra- 
tion of the Federal Government wielding the 
big club. 

Any hospital which has received funding 
assistance from the Hill-Burton program for 
modernization, expansion or construction of 
new facilities must provide a certain level of 
charity care. 

We have three options: We can advise the 
State that we will not deny admission to any- 
one unable to pay ... that our level of 
charity care will be equal to 10 percent an- 
nually of all Hill-Burton assistance re- 
ceived ... or that our level of free care will 
be three per cent of our operating costs after 
we subtract Medicare and Medicaid reim- 
bursement. 

If a hospital cannot afford any of these 
options, it has 120 days after the end of its 
fiscal year to notify the State for review of 
its case. Whatever the option chosen, or the 
findings of the State after an appeal, must be 
published in the local newspaper. 

Other requirements are that a hospital 
must post in its waiting room notice that 
persons may be eligible for free care. Also, it 
must send out with its billing notice that 
the patient may qualify for free care and 
if he thinks he is eligible, to notify the hos- 
pital, 

These Hill-Burton requirements generate 
considerable paper work, further financial 
losses, and certainly a slow-down in atten- 
tion to our most important business—the 
care of patients. 

Meanwhile, the Virginia medical assistance 
program has just announced an $11.3 mil- 
lion cutback in Medicaid funds for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. We consider this 
an abdication of the State's responsibility, 
which is to all of the people. Money cannot 
be drained out of hospitals to supply this 
cutback. The money must come from the 
patients who pay their own hospital bills, 
In fact, these patients are a vanishing minor- 
ity group that may become extinct before 
long. 

‘The impact of this action will force some 
of our metropolitan hospitals to increase 
charges by $4 to $9 per day, just to recoup 
Tevyenue losses from this Medicaid cutback. 
A diminishing number of patients are in- 
creasingly being burdened with paying the 
cost of care for indigents appropriately the 
responsibility of State and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To give a few specific examples of what 
will happen in Virginia: 
Roanoke Memorial 

$200,000 annually. 

Richmond Memorial hospital will lose at 
least $200,000 annually. 


hospitais will lose 
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Riverside hospital in Newport News will 
lose $100,000. 

Norfolk General hospital will lose more 
than $500,000 annually. 

Northampton-Accomack Memorial hospital 
on the Eastern Shore will lose $40,000— 
critical to a small rural hospital. 

The University of Virginia hospital will 
lose approximately $500,000 annually and 
MCV hospitals in Richmond a whopping 
$1,200,000. The State’s two large teaching 
hospitals face staggering deficits in 1975. 

In addition to our Medicaid concern, the 
Medicare program is categorically Mmiting 
its payments to hospitals in several arbitrary 
ways, to help the Federal shortage of funds. 
This is done by such methods as setting arti- 
ficial limits on sums paid and by manip- 
ulating hospital cost accounting require- 
ments to minimize the Federal share. Local 
governments are similarly cutting back on 
funds available for the care of the medically 
indigent. 

Despite these adversities, we are making 
every effort to mind our own store in this 
commonwealth. The Virginia Hospital Asso- 
ciation is now operating a rate review pro- 
gram involving 61 hospitals covering 15,000 
of the 20,000 acute care beds in Virginia. 
Positively no state funds have been obli- 
gated to this program. The association obli- 
gated $100,000 last year to underwrite ad- 
ministrative expense for the program and 
will double that this year. Other start-up 
costs were borne by the hospitals and were 
supported, In part, by a grant from the Vir- 
ginia Regional Medical Program. 

New laws, rules and regulations are com- 
ing so fast and furious that it is difficult to 
cope. Consider, if you will, that the cost of 
equipment and supplies to hospitals is in- 
creasing at the rate of two percent per month 
and could go higher. 

For example, the C. and P. Telephone Com- 
pany has proposed a new message rate tariff 
against commercial users which if approved 
by the State Corporation Commission will 
increase hospital telephone costs by 50 per- 
cent, The result may be the removal of tele- 
phones from all patient rooms, 

Food costs are up 25 percent... LV. 
solutions up 17 percent... oxygen up 28 
percent ... X-ray film up 23 percent... 
fuel costs have more than doubled and hos- 
pitals on interruptable gas service are—with 
the gas shut-off—experiencing, through no 
fault of their own, increases in fuel costs of 
400 percent. 

Wages and salaries have increased as much 
as 25 percent this past year as the hospital 
industry plays catch-up following the arbi- 
trary, inequitable controls earlier imposed 
on the industry by the cost of living council. 

Is there any wonder that we are frustrated 
in our losing battle to contain rising hos- 
pital costs? Our industry cannot, will not 
survive as a controlled industry in an uncon- 
trolled economy. The last year of controls 
under the cost of living council dramatically 
proved that point. 

When oppressive Federal and State con- 
trols were inaugurated in the mid-1960’s, the 
prophets of gloom warned that the most 
critical hospital issue in the 1970's would be 
survival. We submit that that is exactly what 
has happened. 

Several Virginia hospitals are precariously 
close to insolvency. As costs go up, revenues 
don’t, and the hospitals continue to try to 
pay their bills and meet their payrolls. Plans 
for improvement of services are being can- 
celed every day, as the insolvency questions 
loom larger and larger. 

We are not saying that we are the only in- 
dustry in America besieged by the batties of 
inflation, government regulations and the 
energy crisis. We are saying, however, that 
the nature of the health care industry is such 
that we cannot afford to play politics and 
money games with people’s lives. More Fed- 
eral and State involvement will result in 
fewer services, less personnel and steady de- 
terioration in the quality of services. 
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I cannot stress too strongly that hospitals 
today have their own economic crisis. Unless 
the direction of current trends is reversed, 
Americans will be waiting in line for health 
care just as they are in England, Sweden, 
Italy, and France, Hospital costs in these 
countries have not been contained. And the 
bureaucracy cuts services every time the 
State faces a budgetary crisis. 

We recognize that the content of this 
statement sounds more negative than posi- 
tive. We don't mean to project the image of 
being entirely negative but we do face 
monumental problems today and in the 
years ahead. The one thing we do have going 
for us, in spite of all our problems, is that 
our hospital system and quality of care is 
the best in the world. 

Finally, in the spirit of a more positive 
approach, we would ask your consideration 
of the following recommendations: 

1. Delay enactment of national health in- 
surance until the next Congress and give 
Public Laws 92-603 and 93-641 time to be- 
come operational and correct the problems 
described by the Congress in recommending 
this legislation. 

2. Restore the cuts in the 1975 medicaid 
and medicare budget and temporarily lb- 
eralize benefits of these programs aimed 
at meeting the health needs of the two seg- 
ments of our population suffering most 
from inflation and recession—the indigent 
and the elderly. 

3. Consider the immediate need for some 
solution to the cost and availability of 
liability insurance for hospitals and 
physicians. 

4, If wage-price controls are again applied 
te our economy, please don't place the hos- 
pital industry in the absolutely untenable 
position of being a controlled industry in an 
uncontrolled economy. 

I know I have been presumptuous in tak- 
ing this much of your time. I wish to express 
once again sincere thanks on behalf of Vir- 
ginia’s hospitals for your being here today 
and for all the consideration you have 
demonstrated in considering the many re- 
quests we make of you as our representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States. 

Thank you. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


HON. THAD COCHRAN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times when many people seem to have 
forgotten how to care for their fellow 
citizens, it is gratifying to learn of a 
group of young people who have taken 
the initiative to reach out to help those 
who need it. 

The Future Homemakers of America, 
a national organization of secondary 
school students with thousands of mem- 
bers across the Nation, is one such group. 
In the past they have reached out to the 
elderly, the poor and the handicapped. 
February 9-15 is FHA week, and I be- 
lieve this is the appropriate time to honor 
these young people and to wish them the 
best in their work for a better America. 

Particularly, I would like to commend 
the 250 chapters of the Mississippi As- 
sociation of Future Homemakers of 
America and the invaluable public serv- 
ice work they have performed. I believe 
it is important that we recognize and 
encourage these positive actions of our 
youth. 
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TODAY'S ARMY 


HON. ROBIN L. BEARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. BEARD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
much controversy has surrounded our 
transition to an all-voluntary military 
force. As one who has questioned the 
merits of this move, I am always in- 
terested to see in-depth reports concern- 
ing the quality and readiness of our 
Armed Forces. 

One excellent study recently appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal; written by 
Richard J. Levine, it is a thorough, ob- 
jective look at today’s Army, which is, 
according to the Secretary of Defense, 
“back on its feet.” 

I recommend the article to my col- 
leagues and I urge them to read it and 
reflect on it: 

TODAY'S ARMY BUILDS MORALE AND EFFICIENCY 
WITH FIELD EXERCISES 


(By Richard J. Levine) 


Fort Carson, CoLo.—With a cigar clenched 
between his teeth and tanker’s goggles 
pushed up on his helmet, jut-jawed Maj. 
William Stockman looks like a “Patton” 
movie character as he prepares his tanks to 
defend this arid mountain post. 

Although he’s tired and dirty after a gruel- 
ing day in the field, he doesn’t have time to 
relax as he gets his troops ready for night- 
time skirmishes. 

The encounters also bear a lot of resem- 
blance to “Patton,” but they're part of a 
three-day training exercise for soldiers of the 
Army's Fourth Mechanized Infantry Division 
stationed here. 

Maj. Stockman is engaged in a mock battle 
involving more than 1,000 men and hundreds 
of combat vehicles. The men get little time 
to sleep and must exist on canned C-rations 
during the night-and-day operations. 

“We need a lot more of this; a unit fights 
the way it trains,” Maj. Stockman says as he 
mops his face with a red bandana in the 
gathering darkness. 

POSTWAR PRESCRIPTION 


Realistic training exercises like this one, 
involving large Army units, are making a 
comeback in today’s Army. They were largely 
abandoned during the Vietnam war as the 
Army relied on basic training and individual 
training techniques in the rush to fill deci- 
mated ranks at home and abroad. 

Now, the revived exercises have become 
a key element in rebuilding morale and 
combat effectiveness in the nation’s first all- 
volunteer Army since 1948. 

In effect, after being torn by a decade of 
unpopular war abroad and social unrest at 
home, the Army has elected to return to the 
unglamorous basics of peacetime soldiering. 

Despite significant improvements in GI 
pay and living conditions, “it’s a very ‘old 
Army’ environment here,” says Lt. Col. 
Robert Wagner, commanding officer of the 
division's air cavalry (helicopter) squadron. 

So far, the Army’s renewed emphasis on 
tough training and traditional discipline— 
along with a heavy flow of volunteers and 
reduced turnovyer—seems to be paying off. 
By most indicators, the volunteer Army of 
today is markedly better than the drafted 
Army of two or three years ago—leaner, 
more motivated and better prepared for 
combat, 

ARMY “BACK ON ITS FEET” 

“Compared with what it was, the state of 
the Army is good,” says Army Secretary 
Howard Callaway. “In the last year and a 
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half, the bleak outlook has faded.” In the 
view of Defense Secretary James Schlesin- 
ger, a hard-headed realist, the Army is 
“back on its feet.” 

This isn’t to say all is well with the 
Army. There are still said to be too many 
marijuana smokers and too few high school 
graduates among young soldiers. Some 
units are short of tanks and spare parts. 
Troubling questions continue to be raised 
about the increasing percentage of blacks in 
the ranks, overweening ambition in the offi- 
cer corps and the proper role of the Army in 
an era of U.S.-Soviet detente. 

Nevertheless, the Pentagon today rates 
all 13 Army divisions “fully ready” or “sub- 
stantially ready” for sustained combat. Two 
years ago, only four of 13 were so desig- 
nated. 

While some younger officers question 
whether the improvement has been quite so 
Sweeping, there is widespread agreement 
with the assessment of Gen. Fred Weyand, 
the new Army Chief of Staff, that “there has 
been a very dramatic increase in (combat) 
readiness.” And as the late Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, Gen. Weyand’s predecessor, once 
put it: “Readiness for war is our most criti- 
cal measure of effectiveness, short of combat 
itself.” 

The Fourth Division has been rated com- 
bat-ready since September 1973, following 
intensive individual and unit training. Hay- 
ing recruited thousands of soldiers in the 
past three years, the division today is about 
1,200 men over its “authorized” strength of 
15,230. Equally important, its combat ele- 
ments spend about 25% of their time in the 
field—a schedule that keeps Fort Carson’s 
training facilities humming. 

SOME BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 

The consensus among officers is that the 
division's readiness has suffered somewhat 
from a tighter training budget (which has 
meant less money for fuel and spare parts), 
shortages of M60 tanks (replacements for 
retired tanks have been slow in arriving) 


and the departure of men for higher-priorty 
divisions in Europe (leaving units short of 
experienced noncommissioned officers). 
Still, Lt. Col. George Sibert, the highly 
respected commander of one of the divi- 


sion’s nine battalions, declares: “We could 
go somewhere and get the job done, and 
learn something doing it. A month into com- 
bat, we'd be a lot better.” Out of earshot of 
the colonel, Pfc. Larry Harris renders the 
Gl’s highest accolade, “It’s a good unit.” 

A big help in the Army’s recovery from 
its Vietnam-era woes has been its ability to 
fill its ranks with volunteers. Although the 
Army took its last draftees in December 
1972 and discharged its last draftees in late 
1974, the Army has attracted enough re- 
cruits to maintain its authorized strength of 
782,000. 

In the fiscal year that ended June 30, the 
Army recruited 199,000 men and women. Re- 
cruiting since then has been going so well 
that the December goal was reduced by 6,- 
000 volunteers. 

Moreover, the Army seems to be making 
better use of its people. It has been moving 
them less frequently from post to post and 
lopping off unproductive desk jobs while in- 
creasing the number of combat units. 

Currently, the Army is adding a new 
combat division, and in coming years it 
plans to field two more divisions, all without 
increasing its total personnel. To accom- 
plish this, officials have been eliminating 
unnecessary headquarters, such as regional 
headquarters in Alaska, Panama and Ha- 
waii. In other cases, headquarters staffs are 
being trimmed. “So far we haven’t seemed 
to suffer,” says a top Army planner in 
Washington, “so we'll just keep paring 
away.” 

Other peacetime problems, however, are 
proving more stubborn than overstaffed 
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headquarters. Many professional military 
men are convinced that the Army now is en- 
listing too many high school dropouts (39% 
of first-term enlistees), black (26%) and 
youngsters who are running away from 
problems. 

Young lieutenants and captains here at 
Fort Carson complain about the flood of sol- 
diers’ misfortunes they handle daily, rang- 
ing from debts and drugs to pregnant girl 
friends and marital scraps. These officers 
generally believe most of the young volun- 
teers (average age at enlistment is 19 years 
old) can be molded into proficient fighting 
men. But they find that all the personnel 
trouble makes the job more difficult. 

“It makes it a much more intensive lead- 
ership problem,” says First Lt. William 
Webb, a 24-year-old-West Point graduate 
who is executive officer of an air cavalry 
troop. “We're getting more people who failed, 
or who had nothing better. In the last eight 
months, I've been so frustrated that I can't 
see living 20 years like this.” Capt. John 
Colacicco, commander of another troop, says 
“10% of the people cause 90% of the prob- 
lems.” 

DROPOUTS FALL IN 

Indeed, many young soldiers here do in- 
dicate they enlisted for negative reasons. “I 
wasn’t going to get a diploma, so I joined 
the Army,” say Pfc. Norman Berg, an 18- 
year-old who quit high school after the 10th 
grade, “There was nothing else to do.” De- 
clares another enlistee: “Jobs were getting 
scarce back home.” 

Yet morale here seems fairly high. De- 
spite the usual griping, men speak well of 
their units and officers, and they salute 
sharply. Although the division’s monthly 
AWOL rate has remained essentially level 
at about 24 men per 1,000 commanders re- 
port that many absent soldiers quickly re- 
ported to their units when the Army was 
placed on world-wide alert during the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war, 

Moreover, the Army-wide AWOL and de- 
sertion rates have been dropping; the 
monthly AWOL rate averaged 9.4 men per 
1,000 for the first 10 months of 1974, down 
from 13 per 1,000 in 1973. Another positive 
sign: First-term soldiers have been reenlist- 
ing in large numbers. 

The most persistent discipline problem in 
the Fourth Division, as elsewhere in the 
Army, is marijuana. Heroin usage has de- 
clined sharply, but pot-smoking remains 
rampant. While some officers worry about 
the effects of marijuana on soldier perform- 
ance, the GI’s attitude is summed up by 
Pie. Arthur Edlund, who nonchalantly com- 
pares marijuana to “a cold beer on a hot 
day.” 

The Army's changing racial composition 
also stirs concern. Though racial tension 
has ebbed considerably in recent years, 
blacks now constitute 22% of the Army’s en- 
listed population, well above the 13.4% of 10 
years ago. Secretary Callaway stresses his 
pride in the opportunities the Army provides 
young blacks. But privately, many Army of- 
ficials are worried about the disparity be- 
tween the racial composition of the Army 
and that of American society in general, 
where blacks represent a bit over 11% of the 
population. 

“There may be some magic number at 
which the public perceives the Army is no 
longer representative” and thus isn’t de- 
serving of support, says one colonel. In an 
attempt to avoid just such a development, 
Army recruiters will work harder in pre- 
dominantly white suburban areas in the 
future. 

There’s also continuing concern in and 
out of the Army about senior officers’ tend- 
ency to put individual careers ahead of the 
welfare of the Army. 

At the Army War College at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., Lt. Col. Lewis Sorley, an un- 
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usually candid faculty member, worries 
that “the (promotion) filter is in backwards, 
and self-interested and exploitative people 
all too often succeed.” As a result, he 
argues, many high-caliber men have left the 
service, and general officers whose values 
are “distorted” continue “to pick men in 
their self-image.” 

The Army has developed a new career- 
management system that may reduce undue 
competition for command jobs. But it will 
be years before it’s clear whether the new 
system will work. Meantime, rivalry for 
command assignments continues unabated. 


DEALING WITH DETENTE 


Furthermore, the Army faces critical 
questions about its role in an era of super- 
power détente, At a time when many na- 
tional security experts find it difficult to en- 
vision fighting a non-nuclear war in Europe 
that is what the Army is best trained to do. 
A thoughtful officer at the War College sug- 
gests that “forces prepared for a cataclys- 
mic event may not be what we need for 
other, more likely threats,” such as individ- 
ual terrorism or unconventional warfare. 

Here in the foothills of the Rockies, the 
officers and men of the Fourth Division 
don’t spend much time pondering broad pol- 
icy. Their mission is simple: to be ready in 
a matter of weeks to fight in central Europe 
or the Mideast. And while others may doubt 
that the call to battle will ever come, ofi- 
cers here don’t rule it out. “You just read 
the newspaper and you realize your profes- 
sion is being used extensively throughout 
the world,” says Capt. Daniel Cox. 

The emphasis on combat-readiness 
comes from the top. Maj. Gen. James Ham- 
let, who commanded the division until re- 
cently, liked to say: “I’m not running a 
country club or a reform school. My job is 
to make this division ready to fight.” The 
message got through. “All I hear is readi- 
ness, recruiting and retention,” says one 
commander, 

This wasn’t always the case here. In the 
early 1970s, Fort Carson was deep in experi- 
ments aimed at improving the life of the GI 
and attracting volunteers into the ranks. In- 
novations included beer in the barracks and 
semiprivate rooms for enlisted men. 

But very little training went on. Capt. 
John Hotz, who was stationed here in 1971, 
recalls: ‘Training had come to almost a 
complete halt. Some units were at 30% 
strength, and they just put their equipment 
in storage. Field exercises were unheard 
of.” 

Since July 1973, however, the division has 
participated in nine major training exer- 
cises in the field, including one of the larg- 
est held in the U.S. since American combat 
involvement in Vietnam. 

To the credit of unit commanders, much 
of the training is rather imaginative. The 
air cavalry squadron, which regularly plays 
the role of aggressor forces om maneuvers, 
engages in what it calls “scenario training,” 
using settings from recent headline stories. 
The squadron recently participated in a 
mock operation simulating conditions on the 
island of Cyprus. 

Officers of the Fourth Division maintain 
that their personnel problems diminish 
when they take their troops into the field for 
tough training. That’s certainly true at the 
division's combat-leaders school, where sol- 
diers who have shown leadership potential 
are put through a hard five-week course 
aimed at turning them into sergeants. 

In one two-week period, they are in the 
field constantly, going on four hours’ sleep a 
night and two C-ration meals a day. Among 
the skills taught are patrolling, map-reading 
and communications. “I can't wait to get 
out, but this school is really good,” says 
Ronald Lasek, a 20-year-old specialist four 
from Albany, N.Y. “It benefits you both 
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mentally and physically.” Pfc. Larry Trent, 
who calls the training “outstanding,” de- 
clares firmly, “If I'm going to war, I want 
to know what I'm doing.” 


AID TO PENN CENTRAL 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, rapid ac- 
tion must be taken by the House to as- 
sure the authorization and appropria- 
tion of emergency funding to the Penn 
Central Railroad. The necessity for quick 
action cannot be overemphasized. 

All available data shows that the Penn 
Central will have exhausted its Federal 
funding appropriated under section 213 
of the Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 
by the end of this month. The drastically 
low operating revenues being received 
by Penn Central at this time have re- 
sulted from last fall's coal strike com- 
bined with a sharp decline im rail traffic 
felt during the past 4 months. Without 
the assurance of emergency funding, the 
Penn Central must take the action dic- 
tated by available funding. 

Given no relief, Penn Central will not 
be able to meet its payroll debt of $14 
million which comes due February 25, 27, 
and 28. Steps will have to be taken by 
Penn Central to notify shippers of the 
railroad’s inability to assure delivery of 
goods. In order to protect shippers from 
having their freight stranded on the rail 
system, Penn Central must notify them 
of the situation by mid-February. The 
impact of this action would be consider- 
able. There are not enough trucks avail- 
able to absorb the loss resulting from a 
railroad embargo of this magnitude. Fur- 
thermore, action of this nature would 
further reduce freight revenues by ap- 
proximately $100 million. 

It is essential to determine the effect of 
a Penn Central shutdown on our country. 
The Penn Central can be viewed as the 
tip of the iceberg. A slowing down or clos- 
ing of Penn Central would effectively 
hinder the operation of companies such 
as General Motors within a matter of 
days. Rail lines are interdependent, 
should Penn Central be fored to cease 
operations, all lines would eventually be 
affected. The northeastern quadrant of 
our Nation would not be alone in feeling 
the results of a Penn Central close down, 
a resulting sharp reduction in the rail 
traffic flow to and from the southern and 
western sections of our country would 
occur, 

The Penn Central Railroad has been 
kept functioning, due to our country’s de- 
pendency on it for shipping, primarily 
through Federal funding since the inabil- 
ity of this company to survive as a pri- 
vate concern was recognized in 1970. Im- 
mediate and adequate aid to revive the 
railroad’s operation prior to mid-Febru- 
ary is essential. We cannot afford the in- 
creased damage to America’s economic 
health which would be a direct result of 
an inability of the Penn Central to con- 
tinue operations. 
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I urge my colleagues to consider the 
impact and urgency of this matter care- 
fully and to act with all due haste. 


THE 110TH ANNIVERSARY OF SOKOL 
PHYSICAL FITNESS IN AMERICA 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1865, a group of Czech immi- 
grants organized the first American Sokol 
unit in St. Louis, Mo. The first Slovak 
Sokol Society was organized in Chicago, 
Ill. on October 30, 1892. The American 
Sokol Organization—Czech—and the 
Sokol U.S.A.—Slovak—are working 
closely together to achieve their common 
goals. Also pursuing similar objectives 
are Catholic Sokols in the United States. 
The activities of these fine organizations 
are based on the realization that to 
achieve a free nation, its people must be 
physically and morally strong. 

America’s future depends upon iis 
youth—nurtured, guided, and supported 
by experienced adult leadership—and 
Sokol is a fraternal body for the devel- 
opment of physical, spiritual, moral, and 
cultural enlightenment among its mem- 
bers. It was for these reasons that my bill 
was passed in the 92d Congress designat- 
ing October 30 as National Sokol Day and 
authorizing the President to call upon 
the American people to observe October 
30 with appropriate ceremonies. 

I felt it was most fitting for the Con- 
gress to honor the Sokol organizations 
since Sokol physical education stresses 
individual initiative, creativity, and self- 
discipline, which are basic requirements 
for personal achievement. Sokol gym- 
nasiums and Sokol activities provide a 
training ground where each one can de- 
velop according to individual strength 
and skill. The Sokol membership varies 
in age from the preschooler, the adoles- 
cent, the middleager, to the senior citi- 
zen. 

The membership enjoys the facilities 
of many Sokol summer camps in various 
parts of the country, which are used for 

tic schools, clinics, summer youth 
activities, and other year-round func- 
tions. The camps are primarily financed, 
operated, and maintained through the 
voluntary services of their dedicated 
members, The camps are an ideal place 
where the training and development of 
young people can be fulfilled to the great- 
est extent. 

In uniting the American heritage and 
the Sokol ideals in the hearts and minds 
of their members, the Sokol organizations 
contribute greatly to the welfare, safety, 
and freedom of the United States. 

I extend my greetings to the Sokol 
membership in the 11th District of Mi- 
nois, which I am privileged to represent, 
the city of Chicago and all over the Na- 
tion. They are to be commended for their 
enthusiastic dedication and noble exam- 
ple to their fellow citizens. 
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LEAD POISONING: A THREAT TO 
WORKERS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, lead poisoning is an insidious 
disease which progressively pollutes the 
human body, ultimately causing perma- 
nent and irreversible damage. Curtailing 
exposure to this toxic metal in the work- 
place is the only sure method of prevent- 
ing the invasion of lead into workers’ 
bodies. 

In November 1974, the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and 
Health—NIOSH—filed a report on a 
study of workers of local No. 6496, United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO. The 
report concluded that members of the 
local were daily being exposed to toxic 
doses of lead as a consequence of their 
employment in lead smeltering opera- 
tions. 

I want to call my colleagues attention 
to an article in the January 1975 issue 
of Steel Labor which details the NIOSH 
report and the plight of members of 
local No. 6496. 

Preventing exposure to the toxic ef- 
fects of lead in the workplace is clearly 
the only sure answer to protecting the 
health of our Nation’s workers. 

Text of the article follows: 

Leap Porsonrinc—A JOB DISEASE AT 
NL INDUSTRIES 


NL Industries has eliminated the word 
“lead” from is former corporate name of 
National Lead Industries, but it has done 
little to eliminate the exposure to lead of 
Local 6496 Steelworkers employed at the 
company's Hoyt Plant lead smelting opera- 
tion in Granite City, Ni. 

The plant—located just a few blocks away 
from the city’s downtown business dis- 
trict—has buildings more than 60 years old 
and some 200 workers producing lead shot, 
rolled sheet lead, solder wire and lead pipe. 
They trudge daily through the plant, where 
lead dust clings to their boots and blackens 
their faces. The plates in auto batteries are 
the main source of the lead, and the huge 
tonnage melted down by NL Industries each 
year has made it one of the country’s largest 
secondary lead producers. 

For the past five years, District 34 Direc- 
tor Lloyd McBride, Staff Rep. George Becker 
and the local union have been attempting to 
force the company to take action directed at 
reducing the high lead concentrations ex- 
isting in the air and around the work areas 
of the plant. Their efforts have been ham- 
pered by a lack of government safety stand- 
ards on lead exposure and the company’s 
own casual attitude toward its employees’ 
health. 

Last November the union won its first vic- 
tory, when a team of federal health experts 
filed a 27-page report that found one-third 
of workers given a series of medical tests 
were above the level “which some effects of 
lead poisoning may be anticipated.” Com- 
plete with technical evaluations and tables, 
the report said: “Based on this evidence 
and upon environmental observations and 
measurements, it is concluded that toxic 
exposures to lead are occurring within the 
facility studied.” 

The federal investigators who released the 
report were with the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety & Health (NIOSH), an 
agency within the HEW Dept. which acts as 
& research arm on safety standards for OSHA. 
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Although the report is only “advisory” 
and cannot be enforced, it carries more 
weight than some agencies with greater au- 
thority. According to Becker—who is also 
safety coordinator for District 34—NL Indus- 
tries claimed it would immediately begin 
adopting the NIOSH recommendations to re- 
duce lead exposure of its workers. 

At first Becker requested NIOSH to eval- 
uate lead contamination of the Hoyt Plant 
workers—which the agency refused—so he 
asked NIOSH to investigate the company’s 
20-year practice of handing out a drug known 
as “versenate” to its employes, The drug is 
in pill form and is supposed to act on lead 
in the blood, causing it to pass out of the 
body, but Becker doubted its long term use 
was safe. 

Arguing that versenate was a “cheap out” 
used by the company to avoid more costly 
re-engineering of the smelter, Becker found 
some union members who had been taking 
two pills three times a day, seven days a 
week for anywhere up to 19 years. There were 
versenate users without a prescription and 
one who was reported taking a whole bottle 
(250 tablets) every two weeks for years. A 
survey by the local showed more than 100 
were using the drug. 

When NIOSH examiners arrived at the 
smelter last March, they were so disturbed by 
the poor work practices and lead dust in the 
plant, that they proceeded to do a complete 
investigation of both the drug's effects and 
the degree of lead contamination. 

Air samples taken by NIOSH revealed lead 
levels in “the majority of areas sampled were 
found to contain excessive atmospheric lead 
concentrations:" The one federal air stand- 
ard for lead (2 milligrams per cubic meter) 
was even exceeded inside the respirators 
worn by several workers in the plant. 

The report found insufficient evidence to 
declare versenate a dangerous drug in its 
use at the plant, but NIOSH did say the drug 
did little to reduce high lead levels found 
in blood samples. 

In a meeting last month with the officers of 
Local 6496, Director McBride declared his full 
support of the report, saying, “Any course of 
action we follow that doesn’t seek to enforce 
this advisory ruling would be irresponsible.” 
He added that “Already too many workers at 
the Hoyt Plant have suffered damage to their 
health.” He recalled numerous cases of lead 
poisoning in the company’s records, severe 
enough to have required emergency hospital 
treatment with blood transfusions—and more 
probably went unreported. 

Over the past few years, Becker said the 
company has forced several employes on early 
retirement, claiming they had a bad heart or 
some similar health problem, when the cause 
for the bad health was lead poisoning. Until 
recently, the company has kept limited rec- 
ords on its employes, causing difficulty col- 
lecting workers’ compensation benefits. 
Becker says of three cases where Local 6496 
members were forced to retire, the union has 
only been able to win a state compensation 
benefit for one of them after a three-year 
court fight. 

Emphasizing “prevention” of lead exposure 
as the issue, rather than “evidence” of lead 
poisoning, Becker says the union has been 
successful in improving safety provisions in 
the contract. The contract requires a blood 
lead test for employes every six months, 
coveralls, safety boots, glasses and other items 
like respirators. 

Local 6496 President Steve Lelik has be- 
come an outspoken critic himself of the com- 
pany’s safety program. As an example, he 
cites an air pack unit (it has a hood and 
independent air supply) which has remained 
damaged and out of use for the past nine 
months, despite his demands to get it re- 
paired. He sums up the company’s attitude 
toward the problem by noting a foreman’s 
recent comment to him: “You're not leaded 
untit your teeth fall out.” 

Jek admits that his fellow employes don't 
fully recognize the danger of lead exposure, 
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but he is hopeful that the NIOSH decision 
posted in the plant and the company’s 
promise of following the recommendations 
will change all of that. 

ON BEING LEADED 


Lead has been reported as a hazardous 
substance in medical journals for hundreds 
of years, but the effects of short or long- 
term exposure are sometimes difficult to 
recognize. Like with certain other toxic 
metals, once it enters the body, it builds 
up faster than the body can eliminate it. 

Lead poisoning can damage the blood, 
heart, brain, nerves, kidney and liver. At first 
a victim may only feel tired, irritable and 
have a poor appetite. It may progress, as lead 
build up continues, to cause headaches, 
double vision and sleepless nights. 

At times, a victim can be seriously poisoned 
for 10 years and more before having an acute 
attack so intense that it is often mistakenly 
diagnosed as appendicitis. 

If the accumulation of lead is allowed to go 
its course, the victim gets a blue “lead line” 
along the gums that becomes extremely pain- 
ful and usually results in the teeth falling 
out. 

THE NIOSH REPORT 

A number of recommendations were made 
by the NIOSH investigators to establish a 
program that would effectively reduce the 
dangerous exposure levels of lead at NL In- 
dustries. The report stated that engineering 
methods should be used to reduce air-borne 
lead concentrations to the federal standard 
of 0.2 mg/m3. . 

“Respiratory protection should not be ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory method for reduc- 
ing exposure to lead on a permanent basis,” 
NIOSH declared, adding that “medical ther- 
apy” like the distribution of versenate “is not 
an acceptable form of control.” 

The report also offered among other rec- 
ommendations: 

After one-year of employment, workers 
should be given a blood test every six 
months. If blood levels exceeding 0.080 milli- 
grams per 100 grams of blood are found, then 
the worker should be immediately transferred 
to plant areas of minimal exposure and re- 
ferred to a physician. 

Smoking, drinking and eating should be 
permitted only in areas in which hand wash- 
ing facilities exist to minimize ingestion of 
lead particles. 


THE POST OFFICE NEEDS 
COMPETITION 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been my contention that a Government 
postal monopoly over the delivery of all 
letter mail has bred high cost, inefficient, 
and unreliable service. 

As late as 1969, post office clerks sorted 
9 out of 10 letters manually, using the 
same technique that Benjamin Franklin 
popularized over 200 years ago. 

In 1971, as the cost of mailing a letter 
soared even faster than rising inflation, 
Congress acted to try to cure the ills of 
a deteriorating postal system by ter- 
minating the old Post Office Department 
and replacing it with the current U.S. 
Postal Service, an independent Govern- 
ment corporation patterned on the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. At that time, I 
warned that this attempted reform was 
insufficient. The root cause of the postal 
system's inefficiency was not its bureau- 
cratic structure, but rather its monopo- 
listic position in the marketplace. 


Traditionally, it has been competition 
in the marketplace that has been the 
consumer’s best protection against in- 
flated costs resulting from inefficiencies 
caused by mismanagement. I believe this 
concept is still valid. 

The solution to an inefficient postal 
system is not to change managers or to 
shift the internal structure, but rather 
to change the market structure in which 
postal services are performed. 

I wish to share Jack Anderson's col- 
umn, “Update the Postal System,” which 
appeared in the February 2, 1975, issue 
of the Washington Post, with my col- 
leagues for it further documents the gross 
mismanagement of our postal system op- 
erating in a monopolistic market over the 
delivery of letter mail. I insert this col- 
umn in the Record at this time: 

UPDATING THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Benjamin Franklin may be remembered in 
history as a founding father, statesman and 
inventor, but he was also the nation’s pre- 
mier postmaster. 

Indeed Franklin’s legacy lives on at the 
Postal Service, His clerks sorted letters by 
hand, and after 200 years, the Postal Sery- 
ice has yet to find a better way. 

The failure of the postal authorities to im- 
prove the methods of their distinguished 
forefathers is the main reason Americans 
continue to pay higher postage for poorer 
service. 

With about 90 billion pieces of mail to 
sort each year, the postal force is simply 
overloaded. The inevitable result is that the 
mails get clogged, errors occur and labor 
costs increase. 

To pay for this, the price of first class 
stamps has shot up 67 percent in three years, 
and another increase is due in July. 

Some pessimists predict that the mass of 
mail will build up like a great paper glacier 
until it simply overwhelms the postal sys- 
tem. Already, an airmail letter sometimes 
takes six days to cross the continent. The 
riders of the Pony Express made it from 
Missouri to California in the same time. 

A few years ago, it occurred to the postal 
people that a machine might be able to sort 
mail faster than a man could, so they em- 
barked upon a program to mechanize the 
mails, But unhappily, the dream of moderni- 
zation has turned into a debacle. 

In earlier columns, we wrote about the 
mechanization mess. This stirred Rep. 
Charles Wilson (D-Calif.) to ask the General 
Accounting Office to investigate. We have 
now obtained the GAO’s confidential find- 
ings. 

The bold attempt to bring the Postal Sery- 
ice into the 20th century, according to the 
GAO, has been a worse fiasco than we re- 
ported. 

The plans called for the construction of 
processing centers, where high-volume ma- 
chinery woul whip out the mail for an en- 
tire region. This centralized concept was first 
tried out on bulk mail. But instead of speed- 
ing up the parcel post, it took longer and cost 
more to process the packages. 

The postal hierarchy, therefore, has tenta- 
tively decided not to build similar letter- 
processing plants. The only thing wrong with 
this decision is that about $50 million has al- 
ready been sunk in the new machines that 
were supposed to be installed in the process- 
ing centers. 

It is small comfort that most of the expen- 
sive new machines don’t work anyway. Those 
that function, meanwhile, have been grafted 
on to the existing postal processes. Thus 
they have become islands of mechanization, 
which aren't integrated. with the present 
mail-moving system. 

Because these mechanical marvels were 
designed originally to handle high volumes 
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of mail at central clearinghouses, no post of- 
fice in the country has enough mail to use 
them efficiently, Result: the Postal Service is 
stuck with excessive equipment, unneeded 
facilities and overstafiing. 

Even more incredible, the machines aren't 
coordinated. No one at postal headquarters, 
apparently, thought of that. The focus was 
on building new machines to handle specific 
needs, not on developing a comprehensive 
mechanized system. 

The GAO examined the three machines, 
which were intended to become the backbone 
of mechanization. Here are their startling 
conclusions. 

“All three machines have acquisition costs 
substantially higher—by factors of 2 to 30— 
than their existing alternatives.” 

“All three were intended as alternatives to 
existing processing methods or machines, but 
do not outperform existing methods or ma- 
chines.” 

“All three machines have total manpower 
requirements which are similar to the exist- 
ing alternatives and, therefore, do not appear 
to offer manpower savings to an organization 
that spends 85 per cent of its budget on la- 
bor costs.” 

“None of the machines will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to raising the productivity 
of the Postal Service . . .” 

The GAO report blames mismanagement, 
most of all, for the mail mechanization 
boondoggle. The report cites poor data collec- 
tion, sole source contracting, fragmentation 
of responsibility and inadequate monitoring 
of contract work. 

The GAO found, for example, that “$2.9 
million was spent (for advanced canceller 
machines) and not one of the 14 units to be 
supplied were delivered.” 

But the most serious failing of the postal 
managers, according to the GAO, was build- 
ing the machines without figuring out what 
to do with them first. Other steps should 
have been taken to make mechanization 
work. 

The Postal Service, for example, should 
have standardized envelope sizes and classi- 
fied mail by size instead of content. This 
would have simplified the mechanization 
process .tremendously. For that matter, 
standardization would also speed up the 
hand sorting, which is slowed down by the 
variety of envelope shapes and sizes. 

Although the mechanization disaster was 
inherited by Postmaster General Ted Klassen, 
his mismanagement has badly aggravated the 
problem. Now Klassen is about to be replaced 
by his longtime aide, Ben Ballar, who shared 
in the leadership decisions. 

The methods of Ben Franklin live on, but 
his leadership and frugality have been lost. 


TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN 
INDIA WITHOUT ISRAEL 


HON. ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ternational table tennis championship 
games begin tomorrow in Calcutta, India. 
I point this out not in order to praise 
the event. On the contrary, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the fact that the Indian Government, 
which is host to the games, has refused to 
issue visas to Israel’s table tennis team to 
participate in the games. 

It is outrageous that India is taking 
such action against the State of Israel 
whose government has taken no hostile 
position toward India and has engaged 
in no hostile action toward its govern- 
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ment. On the contrary, countless num- 
bers of Indian people are starving be- 
cause of the high oil prices established 
by Arab countries. But instead of con- 
demning Arab policies, India grovels be- 
fore Arab demands and refuses to allow 
Israeli table tennis players to participate 
in an international sports event. 

The hypocrisy of the Indian Govern- 
ment should disturb all people of good 
will, regardless of political outlook. 
India, after all, has invited the PLO to 
participate in these games. Even more 
disturbing is the fact that this exclu- 
sion of Israel from international sports 
is becoming part of an insidious pat- 
tern. 


It was evident at the World University 
Games in Moscow where anti-Semitism 
was openly displayed toward the Israeli 
basketball team. From there it spread to 
the Asian games with certain countries 
refusing to compete against Israeli ath- 
letes, and then, a few weeks ago, with 
the ouster from the Asian Soccer Feder- 
ation of Israel. The championship Rus- 
sian Army club withdrew from the Euro- 
pean Club championships because they 
would have to play an Israeli team on a 
home-and-home basis. Now India has 
joined in this shocking behavior, insult- 
ing the State of Israel and violating 
principles of international sportsman- 
ship. 

Nat Holman, president of the U.S. 
Committee Sports for Israel, has written 
to the Indian Ambassador to the United 
States, protesting the action of the In-' 
dian Government. I am inserting Mr. 
Holman’s letter in the Recorp, and I 
commend his articulate views to my col- 
leagues. 

The letter follows: 


AMBASSADOR OF INDIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear EXCELLENCY; The Officers and Direc- 
tors of the United States Committee Sports 
for Israel, Inc. have unanimously instruct- 
ed me to convey to you our extreme displeas- 
ure with the action taken by the Indian 
Table Tennis Federation concerning the 
forthcoming games to be held in Calcutta, 
India, February 6-16, 1975. 

It has been brought to our attention that 
the Indian Table Tennis Federation has in- 
formed Mr. Roy Evans, Chairman of the 
International Table Tennis Federation, that 
your government refuses to issue visas to the 
Israel Table Tennis Team. 

It is known to us that the constitution of 
the International Table Tennis Federation 
stipulates that all the members of the In- 
ternational Table Tennis Federation regard- 
less of nationality, be allowed to participate 
in the Table Tennis Championships. It seems 
to us that once the government of India 
agrees to host the forthcoming Champion- 
ships, it should abide by the rules and regu- 
lations set forth in the constitution of the 
International Table Tennis Federation. 

We belieye that international sportsman- 
ship has suffered another serious blow as a 
result of this intrusion of political consid- 
erations. We trust you will agree with us 
that politics must be Kept separate from 
sports if we are to preserve the spirit of fair 
play without which international sports com- 
petitions would become a hollow mockery. 

We respectfully urge your government to 
issue visas to the Israel Table Tennis Team 
so that they can take part in the forthcom- 
ing Table Fennis Championship games in 
Calcutta. : 

Sincerely, 


JANUARY 20, 1975. 


Nat HOLMAN, 
President. 
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STATE OF THE CITIES MESSAGE 


HON. JAKE GARN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, dominat- 
ing the mood of the Congress are the 
varied reactions to the state of the Union 
message by President Ford. It is not the 
quality of the speech, nor the personality 
of the man by whom it was delivered, 
which invites investigation, but the very 
nature of the speech which leads us all 
to agree, “The state of the Union is bad.” 

Furthermore, because of the concern 
of many of the Senators, there have been 
printed in the Recorp speeches by vari- 
ous Governors regarding the state of the 
State they represent. 

Additionally, I have, with Senator 
Brock, introduced a resolution calling 
for an annual state of the States mes- 
sage to be delivered by the chairman of 
the National Governors Conference, be- 
fore a joint session of Congress, in an 
effort to make the Federal Government 
more responsive to local government. 

To those who serve as city officials the 
problems of our country present them- 
selves with even greater severity, as 
mayors and city councilmen view prob- 
lems of inflation, recession, energy, and 
unemployment, with an ants eye; from 
the very bottom; the place where all the 
problems come to rest; the place where 
all of us who suffer from such pressing 
problems live. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is no less 
fitting that we should have, for the bene- 
fit of those local officials, and for each 
of my distinguished colleagues, a report 
on the state of the cities. 

At the recent 50th anniversary Con- 
gress of Cities in Houston, Tex., Mr. Allen 
E. Pritchard, Jr., the executive vice pres- 
ident of the National League of Cities, 
delivered such a speech which has be- 
come an annual occurrence. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the speech 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECOND ANNUAL STATE OF THE CITIES MESSAGE 
(By Allen E. Pritchard, Jr.) 

Cities have lived with change for a very 
long time. They have consistently attacked 
their problems with all of the resources ... 
all of the new technologies ... all of the 
skills they could bring to bear. 

Many single battles have been won. But 
real victory continues to escape us, Today 
we are faced with new imperatives. 

Change takes on a new meaning. Change 
has become a reality with sharp teeth, and 
cities are already feeling the bite. 

The events of the past year go a long way 
toward explaining why this is so. 

Let me quickly refresh your memory: 

The cost of living . . . up over 12 percent 
in the past year. 

. « Up 12 percent. 

Housing costs ...up 14 percent in the 
last six months. 

Unemployment . . . 7.1 percent in Decem- 
ber and heading upwards. 

Annual housing starts .. . down one mil- 
lion from 1972. 

The long lines and short tempers of the 
fuel shortage. 
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Each of these has increased and worsened 
the problems of cities. More importantly, 
each is a current problem with a long, long 


future. 

Already, inflation has meant fewer real 
dollars for cities in the federal budget. And 
it is likely that the nation’s cities will face 
increasingly hard decisions on expenditures 
of scarce money. 

In this context, then, change takes on a 
totally new meaning, no longer related to a 
change from big to bigger. It means that 
suddenly we are living halfway between 
abundance and scarcity. It means that a new 
world is pressing on us, one in which scarcity, 
always a reality for some, may well become 
a permanent condition for all. It means that 
we must add a new concept of limited re- 
sources to our traditional definition of city 
limits. 

The symptoms are clear enough. Like most 
symptoms, they call first for diagnosis and 
then for action. 

Diagnosis is not hard to come by. Quite 
simply, the world has been enjoying un- 
paralleled growth for 200 years. Our country 
has been in the forefront of that growth. 

We can read the story in two indicators— 
population and consumption, 

World population has grown from half a 
billion in 1650 to 3.8 billion today. It will 
nearly double—to 7 billion—in a little more 
than 30 years—in the lifetimes of many of 
us here. In the United States, 30 years from 
now, there will be 260 million people living 
where 211 million live today. 

As for consumption, those of you who re- 

member the late President Hoover’s rather 
modest 1928 slogan of “a chicken for every 
pot and a car in every back yard” might con- 
trast it with the mindboggling array of du- 
rable goods we've manufactured and con- 
sumed in the years since—houses, air con- 
ditioners, freezers, television sets, stereos, 
furniture—not to mention chickens and 
cars. 
We have expanded, seemingly without 
limit—creating costly new municipal service 
structures while underutilizing existing 
structures. We have built seemingly without 
constraint. 

But only seemingly. Our third century 
cannot be another of unrestrained growth— 
the heedless pursuit of more and bigger. Our 
third century must carry us into a steady 
state world in which the good life must be 
carefully fashioned from scarcity rather 
than wrenched from abundance, 

For example, the sources of energy, the 
power to do the work of society, are dwin- 
dling. One expert estimate predicts that if 
we stay on our present course of annually 
increasing consumption, oil will be depleted 
in about 50 years. This estimate, incident- 
ally, is based on the assumption that we will 
find five times as much oil as exists in to- 
day's known reserves. Estimates vary, but 
all show an end point in the foreseeable 
future. There is an alternative, of course, 
though not an attractive one. The direct and 
indirect costs of producing and consuming 
oil may go so high that scarcity could be- 
come a purely academic point, 

Other resources—iron, nickel, aluminum, 
copper, to name just a few—are under simi- 
Jar pressure. 

Two hundred years ago—even fifty years 
ago when the National League of Cities was 
founded—we had abundance, 

Today—scarcity. It has been a very short 
trip, one we have made on consumption. 
Given the finiteness of most of earth's re- 
sources, the end result was inevitable. 

For consumption is not using. It is using 
up. 
There has been a run on our resource bank. 

Consumption has carried us deep into 
scarcity. It will carry us deeper. Before the 
bottom is reached, we must turn away from 
consumption—away from using up—and to- 
ward conservation, 
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Make no mistake. This charge—this tran- 
sition—will not be easy or simple. Growing 
has been exhilarating. Achievements have 
been stupendous. But growth has come to 
manage us, with results that are now pain- 
fully clear. Turning the process around—to 
managed growth—offers challenges and 
achievements just as rewarding, but these 
changes will not take place in the world un- 
less we first make them in our minds and 
compel them with our united will. 

We have spoken of the world. Let us now 
speak of the cities, for it is the cities where 
the pressures of change are most obvious and 
most explosive. Nor do we have far to look for 
the reason. Cities are where the people are, 
and public problems are felt keenly where 
people are concentrated. 

The facts about the growth of our nation’s 
cities are too well known to require detailed 
description today. About 70 percent of our 
population is urban. Cities hold the bulk of 
our invested wealth, productive capacity, and 
housing stock, as well as the means of intel- 
lectual, cultural and social achievement. 
Cities, in short, are the nation’s greatest 
resource. 

If this is true—and it is—what has created 
the crisis in our cities? There are as many 
individual answers to that question as there 
are cities. Every answer is undoubtedly rele- 
vant. And every answer must ultimately take 
second place to the tremendous overriding 
problem we all face. 

Consumption. 

We are consuming our cities just as surely 
as we have consumed oil and iron, wood and 
copper. We have created throwaway cities to 
go along with the rest of our disposable 
culture. 

To understand why unrestrained consump- 
tion has been tolerated in a time of abun- 
dance, and why it can no longer be tolerated, 
it will be helpful if we share some under- 
standing of our cities and what the transi- 
tion from abundance to scarcity means to 
them. 

A city—any city—is a large number of peo- 
ple standing in many complex relationships 
to each other. A city gains its power to per- 
form economically, socially and culturally 
by successfully linking people and their 
activities in long and complex chains. 

Cities, of course, are large and small, new 
and old, residential and industrial, central 
and suburban, eastern and western, with rich 
and varied lifestyles. 

Beneath these differences, however, is a 
shared experience. Growth. Every city grew 
from something smaller to what it is today. 
Some are still growing in area, population, or 
level of activity. Others are not. But every 
single one has experienced growth; every one 
is at a particular point in its growth life. 

As with individuals, however, physical 
growth is not necessarily synonymous with 
successful performance of a city’s function. 
While youth brings size, and perhaps raw 
strength, maturity should bring increased 
capacity to put strength to good use. 

As with individuals, young cities may 
look with tolerance or impatience at the 
infirmities of the old. But no urban fountain 
of youth has been discovered. Aging is an 
experience all cities share. A slowing and an 
end to physical growth are inevitable at 
some point. 

But in one vitally important way, the life 
of a city differs from that of an individual. 
Death can often be deferred indefinitely. 
Productive maturity can be maintained for 
many times the length of a man’s life— 
often for centuries. But only with effort, and 
not always. 

As they age cities deteriorate. Pieces of 
them become obsolete. Cities are a massive 
investment—public and private—in build- 
ings, homes, factories, roads, transportation 
systems and utilities. But as the city’s capital 
plant ages, it becomes less and less efficient. 
Houses decline in quality. Factories lose their 
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competitive edge. Jobs are lost. Income de- 
clines. People move. Revenues slip. Services 
fall. Key links in economic, cultural and 
social chains are broken and the city begins 
to disintegrate. 

What has been the classic response to this 
disintegration? Reconstruct ... revive ...and 
increase maintenance to halt decline and 
protect the urban investment. With abun- 
dance, this should have worked. 

But we cannot say we have succeeded in 
spite of some spectacular pockets of reju- 
venation—a business district or a housing 
complex. The regenerative power has waned. 
The capacity to grow and live has weakened. 
And so today many neighborhoods and cities 
are sustained by transfusions of money and 
pr xternal life-support systems. A 
city at this stage cannot recycle itself. 

It consumes more than it produces. 

It collects people, but destroys community. 

It repels the successful and traps the un- 
successful and the helpless. 

The obsolete physical plant holds the el- 
derly, the unskilled and minorities. Fewer 
and fewer people are able to move either 
up or out. Like a dying lake, the city can 
support less and less life. The function of 
the city to be a social converter as well as 
an economic converter is not fulfilled. 

So, in fact, we see that the years of abun- 
dance did not guarantee the recycling of 
cities, On the contrary, abundance created 
the disastrous idea that cities could be dis- 
carded and replaced. At the same time deteri- 
oration and decay at the urban center re- 
pelied those who could leave the center, the 
econome and social attractions of fringe de- 
velopment drew them to the suburbs. This 
process encouraged the abandoning of old 
investments and the creation of new ones. 

The seriousness and frony of this situation 
become clear in a few revealing housing 
statistics. The so-called “normal” number 
of about 50,000 FHA repossessions during the 
1960s Jumped to 250,000 by early 1974. 

And between 1960 and 1970 the gross loss 


of housing units in the 25 largest cities in 
the United States was between five and ten 
percent of the stock. 

At the same time, new housing starts, in- 
cluding mobile homes, were increasing— 
from 1.9 million between 1968 and 1970, to 
2.6 million in 1971 and 3 million in 1972. This 


led one to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that “the total number of housing units 
available in many large metropolitan areas 
shot up well above the number of households 
there... . The unexpected and undesirable 
result is rising abandonment and vacancy in 
the concentrated poverty ‘ghettos’ of many 
large cities.” 

In a world without resource limits it 
is possible to imagine this process going on 
indefinitely—at great cost and with many 
problems, but still possible. In years of 
abundance, we can regret the waste at the 
same time we support the bad habits that 
create waste. In the new world of scarcity, 
with which we must deal, necessity must 
become the mother not only of invention but 
of virtue. 

There are three very good reasons why 
this must be 50. 

First, the life process of urban areas— 
the process of deterioration and escape—is 
simply too costly to be borne. Recall the 
limits of our resources. No matter how you 
look at them, they translate into money, 

the resource is available at all. 
Old investments lost mean new resources 
consumed. Land, wood, steel, oil, concrete 
+++ 8nd money. The falling supply of ma- 
terials simply accelerates the rising price of 
a house. True, these items are added to the 
U.S. Gross National Product, but they are 
subtracted from the gross—and finite— 
national and world supply. On this score 
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alone, it is clear that urban areas cannot 
continue to expand by underutilizing exist- 
ing facilities while creating new ones. Urban 
development can no longer consume a dis- 
proportionate share of the world’s resources. 

It is not only the historical process of 
urban development which is costly. Its pat- 
tern of sprawl makes it even less support- 
able. A recent government report adds up 
the direct and indirect costs of different 
patterns of development and concludes that 
a planned, high-density community—com- 
pared to typical, low-density sprawl—entails 
44 percent less in capital costs, 43 percent 
less in land costs and energy consumption, 
50 percent less in auto emissions, and 35 
percent less in water consumption. 

Secondly, scarcity cuts across the life 
cycle of cities. In the sixties, we had to build 
two and one-half housing units simply to 
add a net gain of one to the housing stock in 
the central cities. The current downtrend 
in housing starts will turn from problem to 
crisis if subtractions from stock are not re- 
versed by rehabilitation and construction. 
Currently, the bulldozers of destruction are 
gaining steadily on the bulldozers of con- 
struction in older urbanized areas. 

Finally, scarcity diminishes the differences 
between old cities and new ones. If a city 
sustains itself by addition rather than re- 
generation, it will age quickly when the re- 
sources for addition are not available. In fact, 
the signs are showing. 

Abandonment is on the increase in older 
suburbs. 

Blight is appearing in newer suburbs. 

Crime rises outside the central cities. 

It is clear then, that the so-called central 
city problems are in fact urban problems. 
The central city cycle can be and is being 
repeated at other places and at other times. 
As the capacity to move on diminishes, as it 
becomes less and less possible to discard the 
problem with the city, these problems will 
increase and multiply in all cities. 

It is equally clear where we stand. 

Today—in the year 1975—we are eyeball to 
eyeball with the necessity of changing a way 
of inefficient urban development born in 
sbundance and no longer supportable in a 
world where scarcity demands conservation. 

How has our national urban policy brought 
us to this confrontation? 

Before someone points out that the federal 
government has no national urban policy, let 
me assure both those who find no urban 
policy and those who fight against the crea- 
tion of one, that an urban policy does exist. 

The problem is that no one created it. It is 
the result of the unintentional addition and 
multiplication of many different, uncoordi- 
nated, primarily federal policies—housing, 
transportation, environmental, welfare, edu- 
cation, taxation and economic policies. Viewed 
singly, they have been well intentioned. Com- 
bined, they have encouraged urban deterio- 
ration and waste faster than programs and 
policies of individual cities could deal with 
them, They have been costly in abundance. 
They can be disastrous im scarcity because 
they combine to upset the natural process of 
aging and recycling in our cities. 

This is not to say that existing urban pro- 
grams should come to a sudden stop. We 
must continue to meet today’s urgent prob- 
lems in the best ways available. 

General Revenue Sharing must be re- 
enacted. 

Mass transit operating subsidies must be 
increased. 

Emergency employment programs must be 
expanded. 

Community Development must be fully 
funded. 

But, in supporting such programs, suc- 
cesses will be temporary unless the existing 
national urban policies which undermine 
them are transformed at the same time. 
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At present, America’s national urban policy 
encourages sprawl and outward dispersion of 
public and private investment. 

It encourages decay and pollution and dis- 
courages rehabilitation and re-use. 

It encourages the over-use and waste of 
natural resources. 

It encourages the permanent dependence 
and unproductiveness of a large segment of 
our population. 

Perhaps worst of all, our national urban 
policy encourages ever-greater regulation of 
our lives in order to solve the very problems 
it has created. 

That is where we stand at this moment. 
The forces at work in the world, however, 
are creating a very different future for cities. 
The old policies born and fostered in abun- 
dance do not fit into that future. Seeing that 
is the first step. Taking action is the next 
and most necessary step. 

Cities and states have begun to focus on 
halting the waste and litter created by 
throwaway packaging. Now it is time to focus 
on halting the far greater waste created by 
policies of throwaway cities—to develop pol- 
icies and programs that recycle and conserve 
our cities. 

We can take pride in knowing that some 
local governments are acting to move us into 
the new world. 

Boulder, Ramapo, Petaluma, Fairfax, Sa- 
lem—these are some of the vanguard names 
that represent governments wrestling with 
the problems—and the opportunities—of 
managing future growth to protect existing 
investments. And Seattle, St. Louis, Balti- 
more—these are some of the vanguard names 
facing the challenges of urban recycling and 
the utilization of existing urban facilities. 
It is heartening to see such initiatives. 

It should be clear, however, that the best 
attempts of local officials will lose .. . if 
they are left alone in the fight to manage 
growth and conserve cities, The forces that 
overpower local policy and management ef- 
forts are given velocity by current federal 
policy. 

Conservation of urban resources can suc- 
ceed only if there is a framework of national 
policy which does not work at cross purposes. 

What should this national urban policy 
be? What should be its thrust? 

Federal policy must reverse the incentives 
that encourage city decay and urban sprawl. 

Federal policy must redesign the taxation 
and subsidy systems to encourage urban con- 
servation and city recycling, rather than 
abandonment and increased consumption. 

Federal policy must support transporta- 
tion systems which reinforce sound urban 
development. 

Federal policy must tie its procurement 
expenditures and programs of public works 
to sensible urban growth goals. 

Federal policy must balance the demands 
for production and prosperity and the neces- 
sities of urban environmental quality. 

All federal policy must speak to these is- 
sues in the context of national and world 
needs for energy, resources, food, and envi- 
ronmental quality within which our urban 
problems must be addressed and solved. 

Local governments can succeed in meeting 
their challenges only when such a planned 
and positive policy is created. The decisions 
will be hard and all will have their costs. 
But we have reached a point where there is 
no other way. 

The leaders of this nation, acting with wis- 
dom and determination, can have a major 
influence in shaping a positive national ur- 
ban policy and assuring the cities, and their 
citizens, of a better, more stable future. For 
cities, the realifies of the world of 1975 de- 
mand a new and active policy of urban 
conservation. 
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OF FLORIDA 
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Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 17, 1975, Dr. Robert Q. Marston 
officially assumed the presidency of the 
121-year University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. 

The seventh president of this great 
institution, Dr. Marston brings to his 
position a wealth of leadership and aca- 
demic experience, including a brilliant 
term as Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

It was my privilege to attend his in- 
auguration and to share with the tele- 
vision audience, and those in attendance, 
his tremendous address which dealt with 
“The University and the Future.” 

What Dr. Marston had to say is im- 
portant to each of us and I would like 
to commend excerpts from his remarks 
to my colleagues: 

REMARKS BY Dr. ROBERT Q. MARSTON 

I rise as the seventh individual in the 
history of the University of Florida to accept 
the Presidency of this University, and I do 
so with humility, pride, and enthusiasm. In 
the tradition of previous presidents, I dedi- 
cate my energy, loyalty, and such talent as 
I have to our continued progress: 

In the pursuit of excellence in education 
and research, 

In intensifying efforts on this campus to 
respect, and to teach, basic human values, 
and 

In improving services to our students and 
to the society that supports us. 

An inauguration is a time of juncture in 
institutional history. It is a time to pay 
tribute to the accomplishments of the past 
and to outline directions for the future. It 
is pleasant and easy to sing the praises of 
this school which is the Alma Mater for so 
many of you. Living here this fall and being 
enveloped by the totality of university life 
has been a reassuring and exhilarating ex- 
perience. I have “shown off” with great pride 
the students, the faculty, the staff, and the 
campus to friends and to visitors from all 
over the world. 

In preparing this address, I have reviewed 
the great contributions, not only of past 
presidents—some of whom are with us to- 
day—but of many others. Just to read about 
the lives and contributions of faculty mem- 
bers and administrators for whom so many 
of our campus buildings are named has been 
inspirational. It has reinforced my belief 
that institutions, like the very buildings 
which bear these names, are built brick by 
brick and by many workers, never by one 
man or woman. 

In contrast to the richness of evidence 
documenting these past successes, it has 
been exceedingly difficult to choose the ap- 
propriate balance between optimism and 
realism as we consider the future. On the 
one hand, despite voices of doom and gloom, 
there is every reason to encourage the hope, 
optimism, and enthusiasm to which youth 
is entitled. On the other hand, we cannot 
ignore the avalanche of evidence of pro- 
found changes facing the world. 

My thesis today is that universities, and 
especially broad-based universities like the 
University of Florida, not only need to antic- 
ipate and react wisely to changing conditions 
for the future, but that they also are the 
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best hope in our society in the search for 
ways to meet human needs in the future. 

Leaders over the centuries have stressed 
the importance of educated citizens, and 
history suggests that civilization cannot ad- 
vance without education. It is important to 
review some of these traditional views, be- 
cause they remain as valid as ever, and must 
be presented as a base on which to build 
the future. Then, I shall return to my belief 
that the “University and Life in the Future” 
has compelling aspects, not perceivable even 
two or three years ago. 

There is a special relationship and respon- 
sibility and opportunity that each genera- 
tion has for the next, This relationship is 
best defined, the discharge of the responsi- 
bility best measured, and the grasping of 
the opportunities most easily accomplished 
through education—for the purposes of this 
inaugural address—higher education. 

In all societies, from the most primitive 
to the most sophisticated, survival requires 
some protective and educational efforts by 
the parents. Beyond these basic familial 
functions, one finds mutual benefits between 
young and old in the gathering together 
of groups, tribes, clans, and nations. While 
there is an advantage to all, one can see 
readily the special benefit to the older mem- 
bers of such societies in having vigorous, 
strong, and intelligent younger members. 

Turning more specifically to the U.S.A., 
this nation 199 years ago radically changed 
the relationship of one generation to another 
by rejecting the hereditary basis for class 
structure. No longer was status to be deter- 
mined by the status of one’s parents. This 
was followed closely by new ways of distribut- 
ing accumulated wealth to all children rather 
than to the elder son. Then, in this century, 
inheritance taxes and the progressive income 
tax decreased markedly the ability to provide 
beyond one’s death material things for one’s 
own young. 

Without taking anything away from the 
great importance of the love and support of 
the basic family unit in the past and today, 
the only significant direct “gift” one gen- 
eration makes to the next is education. The 
reasons for investment in education are 
manifold, including social, intellectual, and 
vocational: 

The founding fathers, especially Jefferson, 
were convinced that democracy could not 
work without informed and educated citi- 
zens. They considered it imperative to estab- 
lish and support general public education; 

The economic and social benefits of an 
education became even clearer as our Nation 
moved from a rural and agricultural econ- 
omy to an urban, technology-based nation. 

The American classrooms became the in- 
tegrating and amalgamating channel for 
successive waves of immigrants to this coun- 
try. Since the 60’s the classrooms have been 
called on once again to provide a similar 
amalgamating service for the blacks and oth- 
er minority groups of this nation. 

From time to time significant external 
events or needs have led our nation to ask 
special efforts from universities: The land- 
grant movement after the civil war, the 
catch-up educational programs under the 
GI Bill after World War II, and the rapid 
enhancement of our science and technology 
capability spurred on by Sputnik. 

There is a basic drive to do for youth what 
is right. At a minimum, we should do for 
them what was done by our forebears for us. 

For purely selfish reasons we should provide 
adequately for the education of the youth. 
Our own lives will be more secure, more com- 
fortable and richer to the degree that we 
have competent, intelligent youth taking 
over the management of the world. 

Today, there is an additional urgency and 
an additional opportunity. The problems of 
our world are “thinking” problems—in econ- 
omist Peter Drucker’s terms—not the “do- 
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ing” problems of the past. We have on our 
campus today the type of student—in abil- 
ity, in motivation, in dedication—to Justify 
our investment. 

Two years ago, perhaps even a year ago, 
I would have rested my case on the place 
of higher education in society and the future 
of mankind at this point. I would have 
turned then to more specific University of 
Florida matters. In January, 1975, however, 
there is an added dimension, perhaps the 
most important dimension of all—the in- 
creasingly convincing evidence of major 
changes in the world in the near future 
(5-10 years) which will (1) force a re-exam- 
ination of basic values, (2) necessitate sig- 
nificant changes in life style, and (3) re- 
quire unusual creativity and wisdom. 

Almost every isolated aspect of the future 
is controversial and uncertain. Indeed, it is 
difficult to choose an example that is neither 
emotionally dramatized nor intellectually 
naive, As my probe toward the future, I have 
selected the problem of energy. 

I have chosen energy for four reasons: 
(1) energy is so central and so vital to our 
existence, (2) we have national leaders and 
major programs in energy at the University 
of Florida, (3) Energy problems have im- 
mediate reality not only in the United States, 
but throughout the world. One has only to 
note the gasoline shortage of last year, the 
price of our own electricity, and the fact that 
the University’s budget crisis today resulted 
from a single decision on the price of oil 
by mideastern nations, and (4) a recent re- 
port speaks directly to the broader world 
implications of alternative energy policies. 

John Sawhill, former chief of the Federal 
Energy Administration says that, “the reper- 
cussions of Project Independence will be felt 
throughout our economy, It will have a dra- 
matic impact on how 211 million Americans 
work and live”, 

The Energy Administration Project In- 
dependence documents these points: 

“The U.S. was self-sufficient in energy 
through about 1950, but our situation has 
deteriorated so rapidly that our dependence 
on foreign oil was 35% of our consumption 
in 1973. Coal production is still at 1940's 
levels; crude oil production has been de- 
clining since 1970; natural gas consumption 
has been exceeding new discoveries since 
1948.” 

To meet the problems raised by these and 
other facts, Project Independence suggests 
three alternative strategies, noting that a 
national energy policy will probably combine 
elements of each: 

Accelerating domestic supplies; 

Initiating more energy conservation meas- 
ures and centrally controlling energy use; 

Initiating emergency programs, including 
embargoes and costly storage to protect 
against foreign control of supply. 

The implications for the nation’s economy 
and environment, the role of government 
(central planning and management of all 
energy use, for instance)—and as Sawhill 
says, “all other areas of American life could 
be profound.” Remember that the time span 
covered by this report is about the time for 
one of our entering freshman students to 
finish a doctoral degree. 

This “added dimension”, symbolized by 
energy, places increased emphasis on the 
need in this state for at least one University 
of true national rank. Already one can point 
with considerable pride to the fact that Uni- 
versity of Florida faculty members and pro- 
grams stand 37th in the nation attracting 
federal research and other grants, that its 
library holdings rank 36th in size in the As- 
sociation for Research Libraries, and that 22 
of its graduate programs among 36 surveyed 
received national recognition by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. But a state that 
has catapulted to a position among the top 
ten in population in the nation in the last 
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ten years, if it is to reach its full potential 
in realms other than size, warrants a univer- 
sity among the top ten in the nation. 

The “added dimension” also demands that 
we focus more sharply through our strengths 
in the humanities and the social sciences on 
a re-examination of basic human values. A 
world of increasing constraints fortunately 
may lead us to develop improved human re- 
lations and thus improved, more meaningful, 
life styles. Where better in our society to 
work toward such goals than In a university, 
and especially in a university whose diversity 
is almost matchless in American Higher 
Education? 

The University may be the only place to 
hear out with tolerance conflicting views, 
to search for truth In controversial areas, 
and to demand the high level of scholarship 
and patience many of these problems will 
require. 

Finally, the University has the most to 
offer in solving these problems because of 
the power of the youthful minds on our cam- 
pus, Especially in the graduate student do 
we often have the combination of the intel- 
lectual maturity and freshness of outlook 
to solve difficult problems. I am continually 
impressed with the mental vigor of a young 
Einstein who worked out four fundamental 
theoretical discoveries of physics at the age 
of 26, including special relativity, mass-ener- 
gy equivalence, Brownian motion, and the 
photon theory of light, or a Jim Watson 
cracking the DNA code at the age of 23. On 
this campus, within the past year, we have 
had a young chemist in his early 20's who 
attracted national attention with the discov- 
ery of a new molecular sealing substance that 
defies destruction, and similarly a young 
engineering student whose collaboration 
with his professor resulted in what NASA 
labeled a “major breakthrough” in a Laser 
Beam research, I am equally impessed that 
youthful poets, authors, painters, musicians 
and others are making significant—some- 
times the most significant—contributions as 
graduate students and junior faculty mem- 
bers. Many of the problems of the future are 
so new to us that perhaps only the imagina- 
tive minds of the young hold the answer. 

Hopefully we are agreed that probable fu- 
ture world conditions justify special de- 
mands by society from universities, and a 
special effort by universities to meet these 
demands. I have compared the current situ- 
ation to such major events as the land-grant 
movement and the development of a new 
level of science and technology brought on 
by Sputnik and find the current challenge 
and opportunity vastly more important, more 
urgent, and even more central to the basic 
mission of this University. 

I believe it is possible to mobilize our re- 
sources to a new level of inspiration, effec- 
tiveness, and common efforts toward common 
goals, But there must be many partners in 
such an endeavor, including the Legislature 
and the people of Florida they represent, 
alumni and concerned citizens, our students, 
faculty and staff, the Board of Regents and 
our sister universities in Florida.... 


At this point, Dr. Marston commented 
on serious administrative problems con- 
fronting the university and then had this 
to say: 

I am concerned that a significant portion 
of our more academically talented students 
leave this State to attend other elite colleges 
of the nation. As an educator, I favor a proc- 
ess that allows students to attend the insti- 
tution best suited for their needs. But with 
the increasing cost of education and the 
availability in Florida of quality higher edu- 
cation in almost every feld of endeavor, I 
feel there is a valid choice available for vir- 
tually every daughter and son in Florida. 

Furthermore, since the difference for the 
very top student may be the possibility of 
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securing a modest scholarship, I am com- 
mitted to seeking support for highly tal- 
ented Florida residents, such as National 
Merit Scholars, who have scored in the top 
one-half of one percent in national competi- 
tion. I suggest the Legislature consider seri- 
ously making a modest investment in these 
highly talented students—to allow them to 
attend the state university of their choice 
by providing appropriate scholarships. In- 
suring more Merit Scholars and other highly 
gifted students in Florida's university class- 
rooms will enrich the educational environ- 
ment for all students as well as focus the 
attention of our brightest young residents 
on the particular problems of the State of 
Florida. Scholarships amounting up to a 
maximum of $1,000 per year, depending upon 
family means, are needed. 

But, as we look into the future, we must 
ask: How many students can we enroll? How 
many can we teach?” I have supported the 
controlled growth policy of the Legislature 
and the Board of Regents for several reasons, 
including the need for a period of adjust- 
ment after rapid increase in growth and the 
fact that our student increase was not being 
matched by the necessary additional re- 
sources to accommodate these increases, 

But, one must look beyond numbers in 
determining basic student body goals for the 
future. Think for a moment of the charac- 
teristics of our current students: 

(A) Over 20 percent of the student body is 
enrolled in graduate or post-baccalaureate 
professional programs. 

(B) Over 31 percent of the undergraduates 
will enter graduate school within a year after 
receiving their bachelor’s degree. 

(C) Of those who took the 12th Grade 
Test, over 68 percent were in the top 20 per- 
cent, 

(D) Of the degrees awarded at last June’s 
commencement, almost 75 percent were from 
the professional colleges. 

There are several implications In these 
brief assessments of the probable intellec- 
tual, personal, and motivational drives of 
our students for the future: 

1. The quality of our graduate and profes- 
sional faculty must be strengthened to meet 
the needs of such students, 

2. The undergraduate faculty, especially in 
the College of Arts and Sciences and the Uni- 
versity College, must be given the additional 
resources needed to meet the demands of 
their more highly qualified students, and 
provide a stronger base for our professional 
and graduate programs. 

3. Perhaps most important of all, the at- 
titude of the University toward the student 
must refiect from President to Graduate As- 
sistant, from the Admissions Office to the 
Commencement Ceremony, the fact that our 
commitment to the students overrides any 
and all other commitments of this Univer- 
sity, 


After commenting on the quality of the 
University of Florida and its tremendous 
attributes as a part of the community of 
Gainesville and its role among the uni- 
versity system of our great State, he con- 
cluded: 


Our enthusiasm and dedication is even 
more important because the present is diffi- 
cult, the future uncertain and contemporary 
wisdom always a bit faulty. This University, 
rich in heritage and human and material 
resources, is in the mainstream of the flow 
of history. How much better to be here where 
the action is rather than in some backwater 
consumed by our own selfish needs. 

Our greatest danger, our greatest fear, is 
that we will underestimate the great mag- 
nitude and scope of our efforts, thus fail- 
ing to see clearly how profoundly what we 
do and how we do it will influence the 
future, 
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A NEW INDUSTRY FOR ARIZONA— 
THE RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 


HON, PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, during the 
past two decades we have seen the de- 
velopment of communities around our 
country catering especially to the needs 
and desires of retired persons, Perhaps 
the most successful of these is Sun City 
in my own State of Arizona. 

With the growth of these communities 
there has been considerable discussion 
of what role they should play in society 
as a whole, 

A resident of Sun City has given this 
topic a great deal of thought and has 
sought to demonstrate that the retire- 
ment community should be considered 
as a special industry. This is an interest- 
ing discussion of the retirement commu- 
nity, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New INDUSTRY FOR ArIzona—THE 
RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 

Rationale: 

1. Every State exploits its natural re- 
sources: snow... coal... water...copper... 
fish ... soll... climate... etc, 

2. With such resources, each State com- 
petes for new industries, because new indus- 
tries mean new jobs... new revenues... 
new growth and development. 

3. Because of its geographical location, and 
general commercial under-development, 
Arizona is at a disadvantage in competing 
with more urbanized States for industries 
that require population masses, water trans- 
port, technical service facilities, etc, 

4. One industry—a big-profit-potential in- 
dustry that every State in the Union would 
like to induce within its borders—belongs in 
Arizona more than in any other State, be- 
cause Arizona can offer it more natural 
advantages, and more opportunity for com- 
plete fulfillment than any other State can 
suggest. That industry is... the Retirement 
Community. 

5. This industry is so new that it doesn’t 
exist, yet. There are so-called “retirement 
communities”; but these are, in large part, 
legal and physical fictions. Other than cer- 
tain walled enclaves, residency qualifications 
are tenuous, and dependent for acceptance 
and continuance more on common agree- 
ment than on legal defensibility,. They offer 
physical amenities—generally at a premium 
price on residences—but they offer little 
advantage over non-retirement communities 
in many matters of most concern to retired 
people on a fixed income in an inflationary 
economy. They do not offer relief from the 
cost of services no longer needed. 

6. There are already generic dispensa- 
tions—at the local, State, and Federal 
level—for the indigent, the impaired, and 
the aged; but none of these are part of the 
definition of The Retiremené Community, 
because they do not comprise specific relief 
from the cost of services no longer needed 
by the residents of The Retirement 
Community. 

DEFINITION OF THE RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 

1. A clearly definable, easily distinguish- 
able geographical entity, of substantial di- 
mensions—not merely a section within an 
established community, 
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2. Self-governing, within the limits of 
County, State and Federal restrictions. 

3. Residence available, on purchase or ren- 
tal, only to those over 60 (e.g.), retired from 
active fulltime employment, with no children 
under 18... on an “equal opportunity” 
basis. 

4. Provides its own fire and police services— 
by independent establishment or by pur- 
chase. 

5. Builds, organizes, and maintains its own 
recreational and civic facilities. 

6. Supplies its own water, light and sewer 
services—by construction/ownership or pur- 
chase. 

7. Manages its own garbage and trash dis- 


8. Builds and maintains its own system of 
roads except for those designated as County, 
State or Federal thoroughfares. 

CUSTOMARY SERVICES NOT NEEDED BY THE 
RETIREMENT COMMUNITY 
[In whole, or in part] 

1. Schools: The Retirement Community 
adds neither population nor costs to any 
school system. Whatever school-age children 
may be resident would be tuitioned and 
transported outside the community, as the 
sole responsibility of their grandparents or 
guardians. 

2. Welfare: almost by definition, its a rea- 
sonable expectation that The Retirement 
Community will not generate a welfare load 
that cannot be accommodated by its own 
resources. 

3. Fire: because it will maintain (or be re- 
sponsible for) its own fire-fighting organiza- 
tion, The Retirement Community will not 
add any equipment, personnel or adminis- 
trative costs to existing County or munici- 
pal services. Whenever such services may be 
required, they will be paid for on a contract 
basis, or quid-pro arrangement. 

4. Police: by organizing, or buying, its own 
police force, the Retirement Community will 
have infrequent need for County or State 
facilities. 

5. Parks: The Retirement Community will 
have little use for municipally-maintained 
parks or recreation facilities. 

6. Courts and corrections: by reasons of 
age and sociology of its “selected” residents, 
The Retirement Community would be ex- 
pected to contribute far less than an average 
community to criminality and the attendant 
costs of apprehension, detention, and correc- 
tion. 

7. General: it is within reason to visualize 
a level of autonomous operation within The 
Retirement Community that could virtually 
eliminate the need for such County and State 
services as Assessments, Auto Registration 
and Licensing, Building Inspection, etc. 

Therefore, because It doesn’t use these tax- 
supported services—or uses them to a mini- 
mum extent—The Retirement Community 
should be relieved of such taxation, in whole, 
or in substantial part. 


WOULD THE RETIREMENT COMMUNITY BE 
GETTING “A FREE RIDE”? 


1. Far from getting a free ride, The Re- 
tirement Community would more than pay 
its way. It would produce a net profit for 
the County and the State—thus reducing 
the operating costs for all other communities. 

2. As an example, Sun City— 

Pays $1.85 into the County treasury for 
every $.85 it gets in County services. 

For each resident, pays $144 in State taxes 
(sales, income, property, gasoline, vehicle, 
liquor, ete.) for each $61 worth of services 
received. 

With residents’ savings, financed the pur- 
chase of more than 4,000 homes outside Sun 
City during the past four years. 

Directly and indirectly provides one job 
for every four residents. 

Brings into Arizona vast sums of money 
earned outside Arizona. 
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Provides a ready and eager source of max- 
imum-value, minimum-cost talent of civic, 
juridical, educational, governmental, com- 
mercial service. 

3. Just as Arizona, and every State, makes 
physical and financial concessions to induce 
attractive corporations to locate facilities 
within its borders, it makes sense to create 
this wholly-new “industry” through similar 
concessions—especially since the conces- 
sions are earned. 

THE CONCEPT—1TS APPLICATION AND 
FEASIBILITY 


1. The Retirement Community is nomi- 
nated a “New Industry” to (a) distinguish it 
immediately from a typical real estate de- 
velopment, and (b) categorize it with in- 
come-producing enterprises in which Arizona 
(and every other States) habitually makes 
considerable competitive investments, via 
promotion and/or concession. 

2. The concept of The Retirement Com- 
munity is as flexible as it is specific. As a 
prototype, Sun City is an acceptable general- 
ity, but not necessarily a restrictive specific. 

3. The Retirement Community can be 
planned for incomes at various levels .. . 
for specific occupational or avocational in- 
terests ...for climatic or topographical 
preferences .. . for religious, ethnic, or so- 
ciological inclinations. 

4. It is equally applicable to the areas 
around Bisbee, Prescott, Tucson, Flagstaff, 
Kingman, Yuma, Phoenix—or to areas sep- 
arated from any of these. 

5. The concept is more credible for Arizona 
than for any other State in the Union. 
Arizona has a clear-cut and natural com- 
petitive advantage for inducing and nourish- 
ing the establishment of this “New Industry.” 

6. The Retirement Community can go a 
substantial way toward alleviating the prob- 
lem of “urban sprawl’—with its potential 
for social, political, and environmental dis- 
ruptions. 

7. It would be a much-needed shot-in-the- 
arm for the sorely-pressed construction busi- 
ness in Arizona. 

8. Nevada created a “new industry”—legal- 
ized gambling—without any competitive 
edge for doing so. They simply changed some 
laws ... which any State could have done. 

9. Arizona can create the environment for 
& much more desirable “New Industry”, The 
Retirement Community, the same way... 
by State legislation. 

10. There was no reason for such a con- 
cept as The Retirement Community only one 
generation ago. The reason is now obvious; 
and Arizona—Yetter than any other State— 
can translate this reason into a practical 
and profitable reality. 


“FARMERS AUCTION THEIR LIFE 
AWAY; WELFARE NEXT” 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. Speaker, last week 
in Clifford, Mich., a family dairy farm 
was auctioned off piece by piece. Hen- 
rietta and Donald Dawson were forced 
out of business by rising costs and falling 
dairy prices. I have spoken many times 
about the crisis facing American agricul- 
ture, and the need to bring price sta- 
bility back into the market through an 
adequate Government price support sys- 
tem. But nothing underscores the need 
for sound agricultural policies than the 
poignant story of the Dawsons. For that 
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reason, Mr. Speaker, I include at this 
time in the Record the following story 
written by Norma Gleason in the Lapeer 
County Press of Wednesday, January 29, 
1975: 
FaRMERS AUCTION THEIR LIFE AWAY; 
WELFARE NEXT 
(By Norma Gleason) 


Saturday was a miserable day. Cold. Wet. 
Just enough wind and just enough drizzling 
rain and just enough chill to add up to dis- 
comfort. To numb the hands and feet. 

But that was the appointed day and they 
all gathered in Clifford. 

Jerry and Faye. They had loaded up the 
white wagon with plenty of refreshments, 
enough to last the day. 

Mary Schmidt and her boss. Mary made 
sure she had pens and pencils in her purse 
against the voluminous paperwork that 
would fall to her this day. 

Young, good-looking Jerry Smith and his 
wife, all the way from Jackson. 

Ral Milarsky from Memphis. 

Bill Kent and Harold Peters. For them, it 
was all in the Gay's work. 

And in the house, watching the early ar- 
rivals parking their cars and trucks along the 
road, Henrietta and Donald Dawson, Hen- 
rietta had made a huge kettle of vegetable 
soup on the old wood-burning range, her 
pride and joy. There the soup simmered, fill- 
ing the kitchen with its aroma. 

For the Dawsons, it was a day of sorrow. 
They were auctioning away their life, 

Large Farm Auction, said the newspaper 
ad. Dairy Cattle—Farm Equipment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Dawson, Prop. 4801 Stover Road, 
Clifford, Michigan. 

The ad didn't say that the Dawsons, in 
their 40's, had given up their Fenton home 
and a factory job to take the plunge into 
farming. That they made the plunge at the 
wrong time. That, perhaps, they went too 
far too fast, going into debt without the 
income to support it. 

The Dawsons stuck with it for 4 years. 
“I enjoy farming more than anything 
else,” said Henrietta Dawson, stirring the 
soup. “It’s a whole new way of life. We've 
been milking for a year and a half. We'd 
still be in it if things were like they were. 
But the government is shoving us out.” 

Donald Dawson struggled into a heavy 
jacket, preparing to go outside and see 
how many auction customers had arrived. 
They had been straggling in for the last 
hour. 

“We don’t have any insurance, no 
unemployment benefits, we don’t have 
nothing,” said Donald. “The biggest costs of 
farming are feed, fertilizer and fuel, Main- 
tenance costs are sky high too. If the farm- 
ers would join together maybe we could get 
somewhere. But they won't.” 

Auctioneer Harold Peters had started pre- 
paring for the auction a week before. “We're 
probably the only auction service that cleans 
and repairs all the machinery, clips the cattle 
and washes every cow,” Peters said, He was 
a farmer himself before attending the Mis- 
souri Auction School in Kansas City, Mo. “I 
milked cows for 20 years,” he said. Peters 
works with a New York auctioneer, Bill Kent. 
Kent did most of the actual auctioneering at 
the Dawson's auction. 

Peters had estimated the auction would 
take about 2 hours. It was scheduled for 10 
a.m. But farmers and other prospective buy- 
ers kept coming. Peters waited. He wanted 
customers to have plenty of time to walk 
around and inspect the machinery. 

Mary Schmidt, who works for the Pioneer 
Bank of North Branch, settled herself at a 
counter top in the utility room at the Daw- 
son home, “I'll be in here all day to collect 
the money,” she said. "Then we'll have to go 
back to the bank and balance everything 
out.” 
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In the Dawson kitchen, friends and neigh- 
bors hung around while Mrs. Dawson 
watched the soup, The Dawson kids, Ricky, 
16 and dark-haired Teresa, 10, watched the 
throng outdoors from the windows, Teresa 
cuddled a gray poodle in her arms. 

Piece by piece, the machines the Dawsons 
had struggled to buy over their 4 years in 
farming went. The auctioneers moved 
swiftly and efficiently from 1 piece to another. 

An air-conditioned 8600 Ford tractor 
brought $14,700. “That big Ford went for 
less than I paid for it, and it wasn’t that 
old,” said Mrs, Dawson. 

A 20-30 John Deere sold for $6,400. Another 
John Deere, a 630, brought $2,900. The 630 
was bought by Jerry Smith, a young Jackson 
farmer, who farms 150 acres. “I needed 
another tractor to put a loader on,” he 
explained. 

After the machinery had been disposed of, 
the auctioneers moved into the big cattle 
tent. Outstanding Herd. 30 Mature Dairy 
Cows, the ad had said. 

The cows brought from $180 to $610. 

“I lost my fanny on the cows,” said Mrs. 
Dawson. “Only one brought $610. Most sold 
for $200 or $300." 

After the auction was over, people got 
in their cars and trucks and left. Jerry and 
Faye's white lunch wagon left. The bank 
people left. The auctioneers left. Friends and 
neighbors drifted away. The Dawsons looked 
out over their fields, dotted with paper cups 
and napkins from the lunch wagon. 

“I just hope we make enough to pay all 
our bills,” Mrs. Dawson had said before the 
auction. 

Later she said they had not. 

“The auctioneer took 10%. He gives 3% 
of that to the Pioneer Bank,” she said. “But 
they did a good Job. We had a good crowd. 
And they worked for a week before the 
auction getting everything ready. They 
washed the cows nearly every day.” 

The Dawsons don’t know what they are 
going to do now. 

“We can’t stay in farming with our cows 
and machinery gone,” said Mrs. Dawson. 

“We've been looking for work but we 
can't find any. We have the farm up for 
sale. If we sell it we're going to try to get a 
bigger farm up north. Farms aren't as 
expensive there. Here they cost too much.” 

Did they think they might fare better at 
farming up north? 

“Nope,” said Mrs. Dawson with a laugh. 
Then, seriously, “But you got to do some- 
thing. We'll do it different next time. No 
middle man. We'll sell right to the con- 
sumer, And any penny I can jew out of the 
government I am going to. Meanwhile I am 
going.to send my income tax right to Presi- 
dent Ford, 

“We'll pay up as many bills as we can. 
Right now, I'm going to go down and see if 
T can get on welfare, I really am.” 


RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 5, 1975 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, renewed in- 
terest in the deferral of 701 Comprehen- 
sive Planning grants has prompted me 
to reintroduce my Resolution of Dis- 
approval. As further background, I am 
inserting here my testimony before the 
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Appropriations Subcommittee on HUD, 
Space, Science. It presents the case 
against deferral and for a systematic and 
comprehensive planning program. Tim- 
ing mechanisms within the Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act insure 
prompt consideration. I therefore call 
my colleagues’ attention to the state- 
ment prior to floor consideration: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ForTNEY H. 

STARK, JR. JANUARY 29, 1975 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation for your prompt attention to this 
budget deferral and for calling this most 
timely hearing. As you are aware, the Resolu- 
tion of Disapproval that I introduced with 
65 cosponsors is part of the new procedure 
for impoundment control mandated in the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974. For the first time, we have the ability 
to vote up or down the President's recom- 
mendations of budget cuts. 

This Subcommittee, I know, has held 
numerous hearings and investigations over 
the years into the “701" Comprehensive 
Planning Grants program, and some valid 
concern has been expressed by the mem- 
bers about its advance funding mechanism. 
I think we all agree that this program has 
serious flaws, and its large, obligated sums 
in the pipeline make its continuing merit 
even more questionable. But let us look 
briefly at its history, and its expanded role 
in new special revenue sharing for com- 
munity development. 

From a budget of less than $1 million at 
its inception in 1954, 701 has grown to an 
annual authorization of over $100 million. 
What was originally a small-scale effort at 
assisting small municipalities meet the prob- 
lems of growth has ballooned into an effort 
that supports regional councils of govern- 
ment across the country. Many of these 
agencies are now “clearinghouses” which are 
required to review all federal grant applica- 
tions for conformance to regional needs be- 
fore they are submitted to the federal agency. 
This process that we know as the “A-95 re- 
view” is now mandated in hundreds of criss- 
crossing lines of legislation. 

Comprehensive planning activities overlap 
local and regional agencies, and are asso- 
clated with many levels of the bureaucracy 
here in Washington. But disorganized as it 
may appear from our end, the very fact of all 
these recipients doing so much planning is 
that there is unprecedented regional har- 
mony in applying for and spending federal 
money. We are finally seeing the time when a 
regional clearinghouse—or regional govern- 
ment—is able to coordinate and centralize 
planning between its municipalities and 
avoid the costly duplication of past years. 

Passage of the housing bill in 1974 culmi- 
nated, in a sense, this movement toward re- 
gional coordination. Its premise—of giving 
block grants to spend on community devel- 
opment that is determined by that commu- 
nity—rests on the years of coordination de- 
veloped through application of comprehen- 
sive planning grants. 

In fact, section 401(e) of the law explicitly 
increased authorization for 701 in fiscal year 
"75. I am sure my colleagues are familiar with 
the legislation, but I will quote briefly from 
the House Report nonetheless: 

‘This program has assumed increased impor- 
tance during the past few years as a result of 
expanding State and areawide planning ac- 
tivities. The higher authorization level is 
necessary to accommodate this expansion of 
planning activities and the increased de- 
mand on planning funds likely to result 
from the bill's community development 
block grant provisions.” 
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My own Congressional district provides an 
excellent illustration of these planning needs. 

The Association of Bay Area Governments, 
the regional planning agency and A-95 
Clearinghouse, has until now played mainly 
an advisory role in regional development. It 
wrote guidelines and offered suggestion for 
local coordination. With the 1974 Housing 
Act, its authority is now vastly increased. 
It will be able to implement a “fair-share™ 
housing program that will insure that hous- 
ing funded under the Act indeed meets hous- 
ing needs, regardless, in some cases, of other 
Jurisdictional boundaries. 

The cities of over 50,000 population in the 
Bay Area have also been recipients of large 
planning grants. Berkeley alone, for example, 
is spending $40,000 this year (obligated in 
FY '74), Oakland has spent $55,000, and the 
county of Alameda has spent $25,000 on be- 
half of the smaller towns. With ABAG’s FY 
‘75 grant of $597,000, the figures, you see, are 
substantial—more than half a million dol- 
lars is being spent this year alone between 
the Bay Area cities. And most of it this year 
is going toward planning that is required 
by the Housing Act. 

The City of Oakland, for example, claims 
that of its $55,000 in 701 funds, nearly all 
have been spent preparing the initial com- 
munity development application and ac- 
companying 3-year housing plan. On a 
smaller scale, the same is true in all other 
entitlement cities in the Bay Area. For 
while the block grant money is itself meant 
to be used for on-going planning activities, 
it is, obviously, not yet available. 

But consider the second, or even third or 
fourth program years. If the 701 money is 
permitted to dry up, as the Administration 
seems to intend, what was meant by Con- 
gress to be community development money 
will be spread thin to fund the mandated 
planning. 

So what we come to is a philosophical im- 
passe: the Administration wanted special 
revenue sharing for housing, and it got it. 
But now it wants to let go all the planning 
background that, built up over the years, has 
made this transition away from the cate- 
gorical community development grant pro- 
grams possible. This simply will not work. 
Block grants will lose all their usefulness if 
they are splintered between city lines, and 
diluted to cover planning as well as other 
expenses. 

The issue here, it seems, is very clear. It 
is not a question of the relative merit of the 
701 program as we have seen it administered. 
Nor is it even a question of whether the Con- 
gress agrees with the Administration that 
701 has too much in obligated funds in the 
pipeline and ought to be scaled down. The 
question is whether we in Congress can go 
along with this Administration plan to cir- 
cumvent the legislative process entirely. 

Clearly there is reason to open up the use- 
fulness of the entire Comprehensive Plan- 
ning program for in-depth review. Perhaps 
the funding mechanism should be changed. 
Or perhaps it should be merged with the 
Community Development block grant pro- 
gram. But these questions are for the legis- 
lative committees to decide, upon recom- 
mendations from the Administration. 

‘This backdoor method of sacking an entire 
program cannot be accepted by silent ac- 
quiescence on the part of this Committee 
and the Congress. We now have a vehicle for 
making this assertion. I urge that we take 
advantage of it and pass this Disapproval 
message. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to have had 
the opportunity to make this brief state- 
ment and I am available for any questions 
you or the members of the Subcommittee 
may have. 


